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2401 


a 


a. 
abbrev. 


abl. 
Abp. 
absol. 


abstr. 

acc., accus. 
act. 

adj. 

adv. 

advb. 

ol. 
Aero., Aeronaut. 
AFr. 

Afr. 
agent-n. 
Agric. 


Amer. Ind. 
anal. 

Anat. 

Anc. Hist., etc. 


Anglo-Ind. 
Anglo-Ir. 
Anthrop. 
aphet. 

Apocr. 

app., appar, 
appos. 

Arab. 

Aram. 

arch. 

Arch., Archit. 
Archæol. 
Arith, 

Arm. 

assim. 

assoc. 

Astr., Astron. 
Astrol. 
astrol. 

attrib. 


attrib. and Comb. 


augm. 
Austral. 

Av. 

A.V. 
Bacteriol. 
Braum. & FL. 
bef. 

betw, 

bibl. 
Biochem. 
Biol. 

Biol. Chem. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, SIGNS, ETC. 


In this list the abbreviations are printed in the type that is normally used for them, but there are variations for special cases. 


‘not 


ante, ‘before’, 
later than’ 

adjective 

abbreviated, abbrevia- 
tion (of) 

ablative 

Archbishop 

in absolute use, abso- 
lutely 

abstract 

accusative 

active 

adjective, adjectival 

adverb 

adverbial, -ly 

Æolic 

in Aeronautics 

Anglo-French 

African 

agent-noun 

in Agriculture 

Anglo-Latin 

Albanian 

in Alchemy 

in Algebra 

allusively 

altered, alteration (of) 

altered form of 

American 

in American History 

American Indian 

analogy 

in Anatomy 

in Ancient History, 
etc. 

Anglo-Indian 

Anglo-Irish 

in Anthropology 

aphetic, aphetized 

Apocrypha 

apparently 

appositive, -ly 

Arabic 

Aramaic 

archaic 

in Architecture 

in Archæology 

in Arithmetic 

Armenian 

assimilated, -ation 

associated, -ation 

in Astronomy 

in Astrology 

astrological 

attributive, -ly 

in attributive uses and 
combinations 

augmentative 

Australian 

Avestic 

Authorized Version 

in Bacteriology 

Beaumont & Fletcher 

before 

between 

biblical 

in Biochemistry 

in Biology 

in Biological Chemistry 


B. Jons. 


Brit. N. Amer. 
Bulg. 

Byz. 

ie 

e: 
Camb. 
cap. 

Cat., Catal. 
catachr. 
ce. 

Cdl. 

Celt. 

Cent. Dict. 
CEur. 

Cf., cf. 
CGmc. 
Chem. 
CHESTERF. 
Ch. Hist. 
Chin. 
Chor. 
Chr. L. 


Chron., Chronol. 


CIE. 


cl. 
Class. Antiq. 
cl. Gr., L. 
cogn., cogn. w. 
collect. 

colloq. 

Com. 

comb. 

Comb. 

Comm. 

Comm. Law 
comp. 

comp., compar. 
Comp. Anat. 


compl. 


Conch., Conchol. 


concr. 
conj. 


conjug. 
conn. 
cons. 


const., const. w. 


constr. 
contemp. 
contempt. 
contr. 


Corn. 
correl. 
corresp. 
corrupt. 
Corer. 
CRom. 
Crim.Goth. 


Ben Jonson 

in Botany 

in Botanical Latin 

Bishop 

Branch 

Brazilian 

British North America 

Bulgarian 

Byzantine 

circa, ‘about’ 

century 

Cambridge 

capital letter 

Catalan 

catachrestic, -ally 

centuries 

Cardinal 

Celtic 

Century Dictionary 

Common European 

confer, ‘compare’ 

Common Germanic 

in Chemistry 

Chesterfield 

in Church History 

Chinese 

Chorus 

Christian Latin 

in Chronology 

Common Indo-Euro- 
pean 


in Cinematography 

clause 

in Classical Antiquities 

classical Greek, Latin 

cognate with 

collective, -ly 

colloquial, -ism, -ly 

Common 

combining 

in combination 

in Commercial usage 

in Commercial Law 

compound 

comparative 

in Comparative Ana- 
tomy 

complement 

in Conchology 

concrete, -ly 

conjunction, conjunc- 
tive 

conjugation 

connected 

consonant 

construed with 

construction 

contemporary 

in contemptuous use 

contracted, contrac- 
tion 

Cornish 

correlative 

corresponding 

corruption 

Cotgrave 

Common Romanic 

Crimean Gothic 


Cryst., Crystall. 
CSlav. 

Cursor M. 

d. 

Da. 

dat. 

D'curss 

def. 

def. art. 

dem., demons. 
deriv. 


derog. 

dial. 

Dict. 

Dicts. 

dim. 

dissim. 

dist. 

distrib. 

Dor. 

Drum. of 
Hawrn. 

Du. 

dub. 

Eccl. 

eccl. Gr. 

Eccl. Hist. 


Electr. Engin. 


ellipt. 
Embryol. 
e.midl. 
emph. 
Eng. 

Eng. Hist. 
Engin. 
Ent., Entomol. 
Epil. 
equiv., equivs. 
erron. 
esp. 

etc. 

Eth. 
Ethnol. 
etym. 
etymol. 
euphem. 
ex: 

exc. 
exclam. 

f. 


in Crystallography 

Common Slavonic 

Cursor Mundi 

died 

Danish 

dative 

Duchess of 

definition 

definite article 

demonstrative 

derivation, derivative, 
-s 

derogatory 

dialect, dialectal, -ly 

Dictionary 

in Dictionaries 

diminutive 

dissimilated, -ation 

distinguished 

distributive 

Doric 

Drummond of Haw- 
thornden 

Dutch 

dubious 

in Ecclesiastical usage 

ecclesiastical Greek 

in Ecclesiastical His- 
tory 

ecclesiastical Latin 

in Economics 

edited by, edition (of) 

The English Dialect 
Dictionary, ed. J. 
Wright 

Early English 

East Frisian 

exempli gratia, ‘for 
example’ 

in Egyptology 

East Indian 

in the East Indies 

in Electricity 

in Electrical Engineer- 
ing 

elliptical, -ly 

in Embryology 

east midland 

emphatic 

English 

in English History 

in Engineering 

in Entomology 

Epilogue 

equivalent, -s 

erroneous, -ly 

especially 

et cetera 

Ethiopian 

in Ethnology 

etymology 

etymological 

euphemistic, -ally 

example 

except 

exclamation 

form of, formation 
(on), formed (on), 
from 


F, 
fam. 
fem. 
ff. 
Sig. 
Finn. 
fl. 
Flem. 
Fo, 


foll. 


Fortif. 

Fr. 

Frank. 
freq. 
frequent, 
Fr. Hist. 
Fris. 

fut. 

G. 

Gael. 
Gallo-Rom. 
Gaul. 
Gen. 

gen. 

gen., genit. 
Geog. 
Geol. 
Geom. 
Gmc. 
GoLpsM. 
Goth. 

Gr. 
Gram. 
gram. 

Gr. Antiq. 
Gr. Ch. 
Gr. Hist. 
Gr.-L. 
Heb. 

Her. 
Herb. 
HG. 
Hind. 
Hist. 

hist. 

Hort. 
Hydraul, Engin. 


hyperbol. 
ib., ibid. 


Icel. 

Ichth., Ichthyol. 
id. 

ie, 

IE. 

imit. 

immed, 

imper. 

impers. 

impf. 

improp. 

incl. 

incorr. 

ind., indic. 
indef., indef. art. 


Indo-Eur. 
Indo-Gmc. 
inf., infin. 
infl. 

instr. 

int., interj. 
interrog. 
intr. 

Ir. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, SIGNS, ETC. 


French 

familiar, -ly 

feminine 

forms, forms of 

in figurative use 

Finnish 

floruit, ‘flourished’ 

Flemish 

(First) Folio edition of 

Shakespeare's plays 

following, following 
word or article 

in Fortification 

French 

Frankish 

frequent, -ly 

frequentative 

in French History 

Frisian 

future 

German 

Gaelic 

Gallo-Roman 

Gaulish 

General 

general, -ly 

genitive 

in Geography 

in Geology 

in Geometry 

Germanic 

Goldsmith 

Gothic 

Greek 

in Grammar 

grammar 

in Greek Antiquities 

in the Greek Church 

in Greek History 

Græco-Latin 

Hebrew 

in Heraldry 

among herbalists 

High German 

Hindustani 

in historical use 

historical 

in Horticulture 

in Hydraulic Engineer- 
ing 

hyperbolically 

ibidem, 'in the same 
book or passage" 

Icelandic 

in Ichthyology 

idem, ‘the same’ 

id est, ‘that is" 

Indo-European 

imitative 

immediate, -ly 

imperative 

impersonal 

imperfect 

improper, -ly 

including 

incorrect 

indicative 

indefinite, 
article 

Indo-European 

Indo-Germanic 

infinitive 

inflected, influenced 

instrumental 

interjection 

interrogative, -ly 

intransitive, -ly 

Trish 


indefinite 


L. 
lang., langs. 


lit. 
lit, and fig. 


Lith. 
Liturg. 
Loner. 
LXX 
Lvpc. 
m. 
Magn. 
Manuf. 
masc. 
Math. 
MAUNDEV. 
M. Bret. 
MDu. 
(M)Du. 


ME. 
Mech. 
M.E.D. 


Med. 
med.L. 
Metall. 
Metaph. 
metath, 
Meteorol. 
Mex. 
MHG. 


midl. 

Mil., Milit. 
Mirr. 
Min. 

Mir. 
MLG. 
(M)LG. 


Mme. 

mod. 

mod.L. 

MSc. 

MSw. 

Mus. 

MWelsh 
Myth., Mythol. 
n. 


NAfr. 
NAmer. 
Nat. Hist. 


Nat. Phil., Nat. 


Philos. 
Nat. Sci. 
Naut. 

n. dial. 


Ireland 

ironical, -ly 

irregular, -ly 

Italian 

Johnson's Dictionary 

Jamieson's Scottish 
Dictionary 

Japanese 

Javanese 

jocular, -ly 

in Jurisprudence 

Latin 

language, -s 

Langland 

Latin 

Law-Latin 

Lord 

Low Dutch 

Lettish 

Low German 

Linnzus 

literal, -ly 

in literal and figurative 
use 

Lithuanian 

in liturgical use 

Longfellow 

Septuagint 

Lydgate 

masculine 

in Magnetism 

in .. Manufacture 

masculine 

in Mathematics 

Maundeville 

Middle Breton 

Middle Dutch 

Middle and modern 
Dutch 

Middle English 

in Mechanics 

Middle English Die- 
tionary 

in Medicine 

mediaeval Latin 

in Metallurgy 

in Metaphysics 

metathetic 

in meteorology 

Mexican 

Middle 
man 

midland 

in military usage 

Milton 

in Mineralogy 

Middle Irish 

Middle Low German 

Middle and modern 
Low German 

Madame 

modern 

modern Latin 

Middle Scottish 

Middle Swedish 

in Music 

Middle Welsh 

in Mythology 

neuter, northern, 
noun 

North-African 

North American 

in Natural History 


High Ger- 


in Natural Philosophy 
in Natural Science 

in Nautical language 
in northern dialects 


N.E.D. 


NEFr. 
neg. 

n. Eng. 
neut. 
NFris. 
N.O. 
nom. 
nonce-wd. 
north. 


Northumb. 
Norw. 


Obs., obs. 
obsc. 

Obsol. 
Obstet. Surg. 
occ., occas. 
OCelt. 
OCorn. 

OE. 


O.E.D. 


OFr. 
(O)Fr. 


OFris. 

OGael. 

OHG. 

Olcel. 

Olr. 

OL. 

OLFrank., OLG. 


Org. Chem., 
Organ. Chem. 

orig. 

Ork. 

Ornith. 

Orthogr. 

os. 

OScand. 

OSL, OSlav. 

OSp. 

OSw. 

O.T. 

OW. 

Oxf. 

Palzogr. 

Palzont. 

PALSGR. 

pa. pple. 


parasynth. 
pass. 

pa. t. 

Path., Pathol. 
perh. 


vii 


A New English Dic- 
tionary on Historical 
Principles 

North-eastern French 

negative 

northern English 

neuter 

North Frisian 

Natural Order 

nominative 

nonce-word 

northern, in northern 
dialects 

Northumbrian 

Norwegian 

New South Wales 

New Testament 

numeral adjective 

in Numismatics 

north-west, -western 

New Zealand 

object 

oblique 

Old Breton 

Old British 

obsolete 

obscure, -ly 

obsolescent 

in Obstetrical Surgery 

occasional, -ly 

Old Celtic 

Old Cornish 

Old English 
(= Anglo-Saxon) 

Oxford English Dic- 
tionary 

Old French 

Old and modern 
French 

Old Frisian 

Old Gaelic 

Old High German 

Old Icelandic 

Old Irish 

Old Latin 

Old Low Frankish, 
German 

Old Lithuanian 

Old Norse 

Old Northern French 

Old Northumbrian 

Old Persian 

opposed (to) 

Old Prussian 


in Organic Chemistry 

original, -ly 

Orkney 

in Ornithology 

in Orthography 

Old Saxon 

Old Scandinavian 

Old Slavonic 

Old Spanish 

Old Swedish 

Old Testament 

Old Welsh 

Oxford 

in Palæography 

in Paleontology 

Palsgrave 

passive or past parti- 
ciple 

parasynthetic 

passive, -ly 

past tense 

in Pathology 

perhaps 


Qo., Qos 
quot., quots. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, SIGNS, ETC. 


in Phrenology 

in Physiology 

in Physical Chemistry 

in Physiography 

in Physiology 

in Physiological 
Chemistry 


plural 

poetical 

Polish 

in Political Economy 

in Politics 

popular, -ly 

popular Latin 

possessive, possible, 
possibly 

post-Augustan Latin 

post-classical Latin 

participial 

participle 

Provengal 

present 

preceding word or 
article 

predicate 

predicative, -ly 

Preface 

prefix 

prehistoric 

preposition 

present 

preterite 

primitive 

privative 

probably 

Promptorium 
Parvulorum 

pronominal, pro- 
nounced 

pronoun 

pronunciation 


proverb 
proverbial, -ly 

in Psychology 
Quarto edition, -s 
quotation(s) 


sp. gr. 
Sport. 
Stock Exch. 
str. 

subj. 
subord. cl. 
subseq. 
subst. 

suff. 
suf 
Surg. 
S. v. 


SIGNS AND OTHER CONVENTIONS 


Before a word or sense 


t = obsolete 


|| = not naturalized, alien 
Q = catachrestic or erroneous use 


quod vide, *which see" 

in the Roman Catholic 
Church 

recent 

reduplicated, -ation(s) 

reference 

refashioned, -ing 

reflexive 

regular 

relative 

related (to) 

replaced, -ing 

representative (of), 
represented, repre- 
senting, representa- 
tion(s) 

in Rhetoric 

rhetorical, -ly 

Roman, Romance, 
Romanic 

in Roman Antiquities 

in Roman History 

Rumanian 

Russian 

Revised Version 

South, southern 

South African 

South American 

substantive 

Scotch, Scots, Scottish 

scilicet, ‘understand’ or 
‘supply’ 

Scandinavian 

in Scottish History 

scholastic Latin 

Scotland 

in Sculpture 

in southern dialects 

in Seismology 

Semitic 

Serbian 

Shaftesbury 

Shakespeare 

Shetland 

singular 

Sinhalese 

Sanskrit 

slang 

Slavonic 

Spanish 

spelling 

specific, -ally 

specific gravity 

in Sporting use 

on the Stock Exchange 

strong 

subject, subjunctive 

subordinate clause 


subsequent, -ly 
substantival, -ły 
suffix 
superlative 

in Surgery 


sub voce, 'under the 
word" 


In the etymologies 


S.W., s.w. 
s.w. dial. 


Sw., Swed. 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 


syll. 
synon. 
Syr. 

t 


techn. 
Telegr. 
Teut. 
Theatr. 
Theol, 
Tokh, 
tr. 
trans, 
transf, 


transf. and fig. 


Trig. 
"Turk. 
Typog. 
Tyrol. 
Ukr. 
ult. 
unc, 
unexpl. 
Univ. 
unkn. 
U.S. 


U.S.(A.) 


usu. 
v. 
var. 

(in ‘stress var.“) 
var., vars, 
vb. 
vbl. 
vbl. sb. 
viz. 
voc. 

Vulg. 
vulg. 
W. 

w. 
west. 
WFr. 
WFris. 
WGmc. 
WIE. 


W. Ind., W. Indies 
wk. 

wk. vb. 

w. midl. 


Wonps. 
WS. 
Wver. 
Zool. 


regular or normal phonetic descendant of 


* indicates a word or form not actually found 


but of which the existence is inferred 


South West, south- 
western 

in south-western 
dialect(s) 

Swedish 

The New Sydenham 
Society's Lexicon 

syllable(s) 

synonymous 

Syriac 

tense 

in technical use 

in Telegraphy 

Teutonic 

in theatrical language 

in Theology 

"Tokharian 

translation of 

transitive, -ly 

transferred 

in transferred and 
figurative use 

in Trigonometry 

"Turkish 

in Typography 

"Tyrolese 

Ukrainian 

ultimate, -ly 

uncertain 

unexplained 

University 

unknown 

in the English of the 
U.S.A. 

(the) United States (of 
America) 

usually 

verb 


variable 

variant, -s (of) 

verb 

verbal 

verbal substantive 

videlicet, ‘namely’ 

vocative 

the Vulgate 

vulgar, -ly 

Welsh, West 

with 

western 

West French 

West Frisian 

West Germanic 

western Indo- 
European 

in the West Indies 


weak verb 

w. midland, w. mid- 
land dialect(s) 

Wordsworth 

West Saxon 

Wyclif 

in Zoology 


‘The printing of a word in SMALL CAPITALS indicates that further information will be found under the word so referred to, 
Roman numbers in small capitals indicate the date by centuries; thus xiv — (in the) fourteenth century. 
7 before a date indicates that the date so marked is that of the latest recorded use of the word or sense. 


In quotations, 


indicates that a word or words have been omitted. 


Genjesis 
Exod/us 
Lev/iticus 
Num/bers 
Deut/eronomy 
Josh/ua 
Judg/es 

Ruth 

1 Sam/uel 

2 Sam/uel 

1 K(in)gs 

2 K(in)gs 

1 Chr/on/icles 
2 Chr/on/icles 
Ezra 
Neh/emiah 
Esther 

Job 

Ps/alms 
Prov/erbs 
Eccl/es/iastes 


Al's Well 
Ant. & Cl. 
A. V. L. 
Com. Err. 
Compl. 
Cor(iol). 
Cymb. 
Ham(l). 

1 Hen. IV 
2 Hen. IV 
Hen. V 

1 Hen. VI 
2 Hen. VI 
3 Hen. VI 
Hen. VIII 


ABBREVIATIONS OF 
TITLES OF BOOKS OF THE BIBLE 


S(ong) of Sſolomon; 
Cant/icles 
Isa/iah 
Jer/emiah 
Lam/entations 
Ezek/iel 
Danjiel 
Hos/ea 
Joel 
Amos 
Obad/iah 
Jonah 
Mic/ah 
Nahum 
Hab/akkuk 
Zeph/aniah 
Hag/gai 
Zech/ariah 
Mal/achi 


1 Esd/ras 

2 Esd/ras 
Tobit 

Judith 

Rest of Esther 


Wisd / om of Solomon 


Eccl(esiastic)us 


Baruch 
S(ong) of (the) III 


Ch/ildren 
Sus/anna 


Bel & (the) Dr/agon 
Pr(ayer) of Man/asseh 


1 Macc/abees 
2 Macc/abees 


(St.) Matt/hew 
(St.) Mark 
(St.) Luke 
(St.) John 
Acts 

Rom/ans 


1 Cor[inthians 
2 Cor/inthians 
Gal/atians 
Eph/esians 
Phil/ippians 
Col/ossians 

1 Thess/alonians 
2 Thess/alonians 
1 Tim/othy 

2 Tim/othy 
Tit/us 
Philem/on 
Heb/rews 
Ja(me)s 

1 Pet/er 

2 Pet/er 

1 John 

2 John 

3 John 

Jude 
Rev/elation 


ABBREVIATIONS OF 


All’s Well that Ends Well 

Antony and Cleopatra 

As You Like It 

The Comedy of Errors 

A Lover's Complaint 

Coriolanus 

Cymbeline 

Hamlet, Prince of Denmark 

The First Part of King Henry IV 

The Second Part of King Henry IV 

The Life of King Henry V 

The First Part of King Henry VI 

The Second Part of King Henry VI 

"The Third Part of King Henry VI 

The Famous History of the Life of 
King Henry VIII 

The Life and Death of King John 

Julius Cæsar 

King Lear 

Love's Labour's Lost 

The Rape of Lucrece 

Macbeth 


Meas. for M. 
Merch. V. 


TITLES OF SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS 


Measure for Measure 

The Merchant of Venice 

The Merry Wives of Windsor 

A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
Much Ado about Nothing 
Othello, the Moor of Venice 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre 

The Phoenix and the Turtle 

The Passionate Pilgrim 

The Tragedy of King Richard II 
The Tragedy of King Richard III 
Romeo and Juliet 

Sonnets 

'The Taming of the Shrew 

The Tempest 

Timon of Athens 

Titus Andronicus 

‘Troilus and Cressida 
Twelfth-Night; or, What You Will 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
Venus and Adonis 

The Winter's Tale 


*. ee e Mb EE ES 
4 y Aun 


bid 
re 


ipM ena a 3. 


Ps ah eae! 


KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION 


Fon a description of the phonetic system employed in this dictionary, see the Introduction, $3, pp. x and 
xi. The pronunciations given are those in use in the educated speech of southern England (the so-called 
*Received Standard'), and the keywords given are to be understood as pronounced in such speech. 


ORDINARY 
a as in Fr. d la mode (a la mod) 


lai... ayah (ai*&), saiga (sal: ga) 

lau ... G. frau (frau) 

æ ... man (men) 

a . pass (pas), chant (tfant)* 

au ... loud (laud), now (nau) 

» cut (kt), son (son) 

e vet (yet), ten (ten) 

lle... Fr. attaché (atafe) 

lle . Fr. chef (fef) 

ai... I, eye (oi), bind (beind) 

lə „ Fr. coup de grace (kudogrüs) 
i... sit (sit), mystic (mi'stik) 

i... Psyche (Sel-ki), react (ri, kt) 

o „ achor (koq) morality (moree:liti) 
oi .. oil (oil), boy (boi) 

o „ hero (hi*ro), zoology (zo,o*lódsi) 


Q „ what (hwot), watch (wets) 
got (got), soft (soft) “ 

„ Fr. jeune (gin), G. Köln (köln) 
Fr. peu (pd) 

full (ful), book (buk) 
duration (diuré'-fon) 
unto (v'ntu), frugality (frugeeliti) 
„ Matthew (mee piu), virtue (voratiu) 
G. Müller (mü'lër) 

. Fr. juste (3üst), dune (dün) 


I. VOWELS 


The symbol * placed over a vowel-letter denotes length. 


LONG 
& as in alms (Amz), bar (baa) 


D „ curl (xnA), fur (fu) 


è ... there (0*2), pear, pare (pb 
, rein, rain (ré'n), they (dé!) 

lë . Pr. faire (fer) 

5 tir (c), fern (dm), earth (Sap) 
ie... bier (bien, clear (kli?a) 

i... thief (pif), see (si) 

5% „ boar, bore (bó?z), glory (glori) 
6... Fr. chose (f6z) 

o 80, sow, sew (86°), soul (8d"l) 


3... fought (tot), walk (wok), wart (wort) 


Q „ short (fQat), thdrn (pian) 
1 Fr. cæur (kör) 

l |... G. Goethe (gőtë), Fr. jeûne (3ón) 
a ... poor (pü?z), moorish (madris) 
iü,'ü pure (piü?1), lure en) 

4 .. two moons (tà münz) 

i, u few (fia), lute (l'ūt) 

lù G. grün (grün), Fr. pur (ur) 


OBSCURE 
ă as in amoeba (ami-ba) 


W . accept (dekse*pt), maniac (n= nik) 

ð  .. datum (dé!-tim) 

č moment (moment), several (Several) 

è added (w'déd), estate (ésté'-t) 

e separate adj. (se-parét) 

9  .« the general obscure vowel, used in the 
notation of er (o1), -ous (os), -sion 
(son, fon), -tion (fon) 

T „ vanity (ve'niti) 

remain (rime'n), believe (bili-v) 

6... theory (piróri) 

6... violet (vei'dlét), parody (peeródi) 

authority (Qpe'riti) 

connect (kóne*kt), amazon (re*müzón) 

ù — . thankful (peenkfül) 

in, d verdure (vd diu, measure (me: gu 


à  .. altogether (Qltüge:0o1) 
». circular (89*1kiülüz) 


The incidence of main stress is shown by a raised point (*) after the vowel-symbol, and a secondary stress by a raised double point (:). 


II. CONSONANTS 


b, d, f, k. I. m, n, p, t, v, z have their usual English values 


g as in go (ge) 

h  .. ho! cho) 

r run (ron), terrier (te'rio1) 
a... her (b31), farther (fà-1001)* 
8 see (si), success (sbkse's) 

w wen (wen) 

hw when (hwen) 

y e yes (yes) 


p as in thin (pin), bath (bap) 

ð  .. then (den), bathe (bé!) 
J... shop (Sep), dish (dif) 
tf... chop (tfop), ditch (ditſ) 
5 vision (vi. zen), jeu (36) 
ds judge (dgvdg) 

n  . Singing (sinin), ink (ink) 
ng finger (finger) 


(FOREIGN) 


n marks nasalization of the preceding vowel, 
as in Fr. environ (anviron) 


n” . Sp. señor (send r) 

x 6. ach (ax), Sc. loch (lex) 

* G. ich (ix¥) Sc. licht (lixyt) 

iy G. sagen (ũ yen) 

„ . legen (le. en), regnen (ré*y'nén) 


* The symbols a and ¢ are used to indicate respectively the local or individ ual variants æ, à (e. g. in castle) and o, & (e.g. in salt). For a, 


see Introduction, $ 3, p. x. 


Small ‘superior’ letters are used (a) to express the glide element of the diphthongs 8e, ie, 6°, a», el, &, ó", and of the triphthongs aus, ole, 
iü*; (b) to denote an element that may or may not be present in a local or an individual pronunciation, as (It) lute, (windmil) windmill; 
(c) to indicate the palatal or labial modification of certain consonants (see third column of Consonants above). 

A break , is used to indicate syllabic division when necessary to avoid ambiguity. 

indicates that a following 1, m, or n is syllabic, as in (é'b’l) able, (rà*mátiz'm) rheumatism, (itn) eaten. 
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Marl (mal), sb. late ME. I- OFr. marle 
(still dial.; repl. in mod. Fr. by marne) — 
med. L. margila (whence also OHG. mergil, G. 
mergel), f. (after argilla white clay) L. 
marga, said by Pliny to be a Gaulish word.] 
1, A kind of soil consisting principally of clay 
mixed with carbonate of lime, valuable as a 
fertilizer. 2. poet. Used generically for: 
Harth 1590. 

1. Red m.: (a) m. of a red colour; (b) reddle; (c) 
Geol. the New Red Sandstone. Burning m.: use 

Td E) in ref. to the torments 
m.-grass, Zigzag Clover, Trifolium 
medium; also Red Clover, T. pratense; -stone 
Geol., argillaceous and ferruginous limestone, 
which lies between the upper and lower Lias of 
England. 

Hence Marla:ceous, Ma · rly adjs. resembling, 
composed of, or abounding in m. 

Marl (mad), v.! late ME. [f. prec. Cf. 
med.L. marlare (XH).] To apply marl to 
(ground); to fertilize with marl. 

fig. Marl'd with bleaching bones H. COLERIDGE. 

Marl (mail), v.“ 1425. [- Du. marlen, 
frequent. of MDu. marren bind.] Naut. To 
fasten with marline; to secure together by a 
succession of half-hitches; to wind marline 
or other small stuff round (a rope), securing 
it with a hitch at each turn. Orig. in Ma- rl- 
ing vbl. sb. used attrib. in m.-cord, ine, 
-twine = MARLINE. 

Marled (màald), ppl. a. 1603. Chiefly Sc. 
Also merled. [Cf, OFr. merellé.| Marbled, 
spotted, streaked. So Marl a. 

Marline (mü«lin. Also marling, etc. 
1417. [- Du. marlijn, f. marren bind + lijn 
Ling sb.' and Du. marling, f. marlen, fre- 
quent. of MDu. marren + -ing N.] Naut. 
Small line of two strands, used for seizings. 

Marline-spike, marlinspike (mi-alin- 
Bpeik). 1626. [orig. app. marling-spike, f. 
marling vbl. sb. (f. MARL v.) + SPIKE sb., the 
first clement being subseq. interpreted as 
MARLINE sb. Of. LG. marlspieker.] 1. Naut. 
An iron tool tapering to a point, used to 
separate the strands of rope in splicing, as a 
lever in marling, ete. 2. A sailor's name for a 
tropic bird (Phaethon) and a jüger or skua- 
gull (Stercorarius), in allusion to the two long 
pointed tail-feathers 1867. 

Marlite (mü«loit). Also -yte. 1794. f. 
MARL sb. + -ITE! 2 b.] Min. A variety of marl 
which resists the action of the air. Hence 
Marli'tic a. 

Marl-pit (má-ilpit). late ME. [f. MARE sb. 
+ Pm sb. But cf. AL. marlepultus (XII), 
which may point to MDu. marleputte as the 
source.] A pit from which marl is dug. 

Marmalade (mé-amilé'd). 1480. [- Fr. 
marmelade — Pg. marmelada, t. marmelo 
quince, dissim. f. L. melimelum — Gr. peàlunàov 
kind of apple grafted on a quince, f. 4% 
honey + ufi apple; see -ADE.] 1. A pre- 
serve made by boiling fruits (orig. quinces, 
now usu. Seville oranges) with sugar. 2. The 
fruit of Lucuma mammosa; also, the tree 
itself. Also called natural m. 1797. 

r attrib, m.-tree, the mammee-sapota (see sense 


2). 

Marmarosis (miamiro"sis). 1882. [f. Gr. 
udpuapos marble + -OSIs.] Geol. The conver- 
sion of limestone into marble by metamor- 
phism. So Ma:rmarize v. to subject to m. 
1 


893. 

Marmolite (mi-améloit). 1822. [Referred 
to Gr. papuaipew to shine: see -LITE.] Min. A 
laminated serpentine, of a pearly lustre and 
pale green colour. 

Marmoraceous (müzmóré'fos) a. 1822. 
[f. L. marmor MARBLE; see -ACEOUS.] Per- 
taining to, or like, marble. 

Marmorate (má-móre't) a. 1537. [- L. 
marmoratus, pa. pple. of marmorare overlay 
with marble, f. marmor marble; see -ATE*.] 
fl. Overlaid with marble. 2. Nat. Hist. 
Variegated or veined like marble 1826. 

Marmoreal (maamé*-rial), a. poet. and 
rhel. 1798. [f. L. marmoreus (f. marmor 
MARBLE) + -AL'.] 1. Resembling marble or a 
marble statue. 2. Made of marble 1825. 

2. Minaret And terrace and m. spire 1880. 

Marmorize, v. 1897. [f. L. marmor marble 
+ -IZE. Cf. Fr. marmoriser.] = MARMARIZR. 

Marmose (mi-amo's). 1774. [- Fr. mar- 
mose (Buffon), perh. from colonial Du.] One 
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of several species of small S. Amer. opposums 
which have only a rudimentary pouch and 
carry their young on their back. 

Marmoset  (màüumózet) late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. marmouset (latinized marmosetus 
xm) grotesque image, little man or boy, 
(dial.) ape, of unkn. origin.] +1. A grotesque 
figure -1736. 2. ta. In early use: Any small 
monkey. b. Now restricted to the tropical 
Amer. monkeys of the family Hapalidz (or 
Mididz), comprising two genera, Hapale (the 
true marmosets) and Midas (the tamarins). 
13. Applied: a. to a woman or child; cf. 
monkey 1754. b. to a man, as a term of 
abuse or contempt; cf. ape. Occas. (as in 
OFr.) a favourite. —1825. 

2. I have seen her. .as changeful as a marmozet 


SCOTT, 

Marmot (müuamót) 1607. [- Fr. mar- 
molle, prob. an altered form of Romansch 
murmont :- Rom. *murem montis ‘mountain 
mouse’.] A rodent of tho genus Arctomys or 
sub-family Arctomyinze of the squirrel family, 
esp. A. marmotta, sometimes called the 
Alpine marmot. Also applied (with qualifica- 
tion) to other animals of the same or allied 
genera. 

Marocain (mze-róke'n). 1922. (Fr. maro- 
cain, f. Maroc Morocco.] A dress fabric of 
wool, silk, or cotton, having a wavy texture, 

Maronite (m:-rónoit) 1511. [- med.L. 
Maronita, t. Maron name of the Syrian 
founder of the sect (4th c.); see TE 1.] One 
of a sect of Syrian Christians, dwelling in 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon; orig. Mono- 
thelites, but subseq. united with the Roman 
Church. 

Maroon (mürü-n), sb. and a. 1594. - Fr. 
marron — It. marrone — med. Gr. u.] A. 
sb. t1. A large kind of sweet chestnut native 
to Southern Europe; also, the tree bearing 
this —1099. 2. [= Fr. marron.] A particular 
kind of brownish-crimson or claret colour 
1791. 3. A firework composed of a small 
cubical box of pasteboard, wrapped round 
with twine and filled with gun-powder; ít 
explodes with a report like that of a cannon 
1749. B. adj. Of the colour described in A. 2. 
1843. 

Maroon (müri-n) sb.* 1666. [- Fr. 
marron, tmaron — Sp. cimarrón wild, un- 
tamed, run-away slave, f. cima peak; see 
-00N.] 1. One of a class of Negroes, orig. 
fugitive slaves, living in the mountains and 
forests of Dutch Guiana and the West 
Indies. 2, A person who is marooned 1883. 

Maroon (mürü-n) v. 1699. [f. prec.) tl. 
pass. or intr, To be lost in the wilds. Dau. 
PIER. 2. trans. To put (a person) ashore and 
leave him on a desolate island or coast (as 
was done by the buccaneers) by way of 
punishment 1724. 3. transf. To leave in a 
position from which one cannot get away: 
said e.g. of floods 1910. 4. Southern U.S. To 
camp out for several days on a pleasure 
party 1777. 5. To ‘hang about’ 1808. 

4. Marooning differs from pic-nicing in this—the 
former continues several days, the other lasts but 
one HALIBURTON. Hence Maroorner, a pirate; 
one who is marooned (sense 2); one who goes 
marooning (sense 4). 

fMaroquin, a. and sb. 1511. [- Fr. maro- 
quin, orig. an adj. ‘pertaining to Morocco’, f. 
Maroc Morocco.] a. adj. (in m. skins, leather; 
also with sense ‘made of morocco’) = Moroc- 
co a. b. sb. Morocco leather. —1823. 

Marplot (mü-plot) 1708. [See Mar-.] 
a. sb. One who mars or defeats a plot or 
design by officious interference. Said also of 
things. b. adj. That mars or defeats a plot 
or design 1850. 

Marprelate: see MAR-. 

Marque (maak). 1419. [- Fr. marque — 
Pr. marca, f. marcar seize as a pledge, perh. 
ult. f. Gmo. *mark- MARK sh., sign.] tl. 
Reprisals; occas. = letter of m. (see 2) 1014. 
2. Letter of marque. a. Usu. pl., letters of 
m. (and reprisal). Orig., a licence granted by 
a sovereign to a subject, authorizing him to 
make reprisals on the subjects of a hostile 
state for injuries done to him by the enemy’s 
army. Hence, later, a licence to fit out an 
armed vessel or privateer and employ it in 
the capture of the merchant shipping of the 
enemy’s subjects, the holder of letters of 
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marque being entitled by international law 
to commit against the hostile nation acts 
which would otherwise have been con- 
demned as piracy. (Abolished in European 
nations by the Congress of Paris in 1856.) 
1447. b. A ship carrying letters of marque; a 
privateer 1800. 

Marquee (maaki). 1090. [Spurious sing. 
form deduced from MARQUISE 3 apprehended 
as pl. and assim. in ending to -EE*.] A large 
tent, as an officer's fleld-tent, or one used at 
an entertainment, or the like. Also attrib., 
as m. lent, etc. 

Marquetry, marqueterie (mé-akétri). 
1563. [- Fr. marquelerie, f. marqueter 
variegate, f. marque MARK sb.'; sce -RY.] 
Inlaid work, esp. as used for the decoration 
of furniture. 

Marquis, marquess (mi-tkwis, -es). [ME. 
marchis, markis — OFr. marchis, later alt. to 
marquis after the corresp. Pr. marques, Sp. 
marqués; f. Rom. *marca MAROH sb.* + 
*-ese (see -ESE); prop. adj., sc. comes COUNT 
b. The sp. with -ess (XVI) is used by some 
holders of the title.) 1. Orig., the title of the 
ruler of certain territories (‘marches’ or 
frontier districts) in various European 
countries. Later, in Romanic-speaking 
countries, a mere title indicating rank im- 
mediately below that of duke and above that 
of count. 2. As an English title it designates 
a specific degree of the peerage, between 
those of duke and earl, When a duke is also 
a marquis, his second title is given by 
courtesy to his eldest son; thus the eldest 
son of the Duke of Devonshire is called ‘the 
Marquis of Hartington’. late ME. 

Marquisate (ma-akwisét). 15.. [f. MAR- 
QUIS + -ATE!, after Fr. marquisat, etc.] 1. 
The dignity or status of a marquis. Also, ta 
place from which the title is taken. 2. In 
various European countries: The territorial 
lordship or possessions of a marquis or 
margrave 1591. So Ma rquisdom, tMa'r- 
quisship. 

Marquise (mazki:z, Fr. markiz). 1706. 
(Fr., fem. of marquis.] 1. = MAROHIONESS. 
Only as a title of foreign nobility. 1894. 2. A. 
kind of pear 1706. 3. = MARQUEE 1783. 4. 
In full m. ring: A finger-ring set with a 
pointed oval cluster of gems 1885. 

Marquois (ma-akwoiz), 1788. [alt. of Fr. 
marquoir ruler used by tailors, f. marquer 
Mank v. + -oir (- L. -orium) ov, Some, 
times written Marquoi's, Marquois's, as if 
possessive of a proper name.] Used attrib. in 
m. scale (and triangle), an apparatus for 
drawing equidistant parallel lines with speed 
and accuracy. 

Marram (me-ram). local. 1640. [- ON. 
marálmr, t. marr sea + hálmr HAULM; chiefly 
E. Anglian.] 1. The Sea Reed or Bent Grass 
(Psamma arenaria), which binds together the 
sands on the shores of N. Europe. Also 
m.-grass, sea-m. 2. A sand-hill grown over 
with this grass 1834. 

Marrer (mi-roa). late ME. If. MAR v. + 
-ER'.] One who mars; a destroyer, injurer, 
spoiler. 

Marriable (mæ'riăb’l), a. Now rare. 1440. 
[- (O)Fr. mariable, f. marier MARRY v.; see 
-ABLE.] That may be married; in early use — 
MARRIAGEABLE. 

Marriage (me-réd3). IME. mariage — 
(O) Fr. mariage, f. marier MARRY v.; see 
-AGE.] 1. The relation between married 
persons; wedlock. 2. The action, or an act, 
of marrying; the ceremony by which two 
persons are made husband and wife ME. b. 
A wedding feast. Obs. or arch. ME. 3. A 
particular matrimonial union 1473. tb. concr. 
A person viewed as a prospective husband or 
wife; a (good or bad) match —1621. 4. transf. 
and fig. Intimate union. late ME. t5. A 
dowry —1587. 6. Cards. In bezique, etc., the 
declaration of a king and queen of the same 
suit 1861. 

1. Nor does he dishonour M. that praises Virgin- 
ity DONNE, Phr. In m. (now arch.): in the 
matrimonial state. To give, take in m.: to give, 
take as husband or wife. Communal m. (Anthro- 
pol.); the system by which within a small com- 
munity all the men are regarded as married to all 
the women; sometimes called group m. Plural 
m.: polygamy. 2. Civil m.; a m. performed by an 
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officer of the state, without religious ceremony. 
Fleet m.: see FLEET 8b.* Scotch m.: a e bya 
mutual declaration before witnesses, without 
other formality. b. Iesus was called also and his 
disciples vnto the mariage TINDALE John 2:2. 3. 
Cross m.: the m. of a man to the sister of his 
sister’s husband. 4. The m. of verse and tune 

. HARDY. 

attrib. and Comb.: M. Act, any of the Acts of 
Parliament regulating marriages, e.g. 4 Geo. IV. c. 
76, 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 85, etc.; m. articles, an 
antenuptial agreement by the parties with respect 
to rights of property and succession; m, brokage, 
brokerage, consideration given for bringing 
about a m. (contracts for which are void by 
English law); m. licence, an official permission 
to marry (in England, a document. ted by the 
ordinary or his surrogate, authorizing a couple 
to be married without the proclamation of banns); 
m. lines, a certificate of m.; m. portion, a 
portion or dowry, etc., given to a bride at her m.; 
m. settlement, an arrangement made m deed 
in consideration of an intended m., whereby 
certain property is secured for the wife, and some- 
times alio for e children. 

Marriageable (mæ-rėdzăb’l), a. 1555. f. 
prec. + -ABLE.] Of persons: Fit for marriage, 
of an age to marry. b. transf., esp. of the 
vine 1003. c. Of age, etc.: Befitting marriage 
or the married state 1597. 

Marriage-bed. 1590. The bed used by a 
married couple; hence transf. marital inter- 
course, with its rights and duties. 

To defile, violate the m.: to commit adultery. 

Married (merid), ppl. a. ME. If. MARRY 
v. + -ED'.] 1, United in wedlock; also fig. 
2. Pertaining to persons so united or to 
matrimony 1588. 

1. What says the m. woman? SHAKS. 2. M. Life; 
a comedy BUOKSTONE (title). 

Marrier (merijaa). 1589. [f. MARRY v. + 
-ER'] One who marries (in various senses). 

Marron, var. of MAROON sb.* 

Marron glacé (ma- ron gla:se) [Fr., = 
iced chestnut.) A sweetmeat consisting of a 
chestnut preserved in sugar. 

Marrow! (me ro"), (OE. merh, merg 
(WS. mearh, mearg), corresp. to OFris. merg, 
merch, OS. marg (Du. merg), OHG. mar(a)g 
(G. mark), ON. mergr :- Gme. *mazgam, 
*maz3az.] 1. The soft vascular fatty sub- 
stance usually contained in the cavities of 
bones, b. The substance forming the spinal 
cord. Now always spinal m. late ME. te. 
Used (chiefly after L. medulla) for: The pith 
(of a plant); the pulp (of a fruit). Also m. of 
wheat = medulla tritici (Vulg.), the finest 
flour. —1793. 2. fig. a. As the type of rich 
food. late ME. b. As the seat of vitality and 
Strength. late ME. c. The inmost part. late 
ME. d. The vital part; the essence; the 
‘goodness’, Often pith and m. 1530. 3. 
Vegetable m.: a. A kind of gourd, the fruit 
of Cucurbita ovifera 1816. b. The fruit of the 
avocado 1763. 4, A marrow-fat pea 1882, 

1. The very m. in my bones is cold DIOKENS. 2. 
2. My soule shall be satisfied as with m. and 
fatnesse Ps. 63:5. b. The pith and m. of manhood 
1848. d. The very M., Life and Sum of all their 
Teaching BUNYAN. 

attrib. and Comb., as m. pea = marrowfat pea: 
m.-spoon, a spoon for extracting the m. from 
bones. Hence Ma'rrowless a. having no m. (lit, 
and fij). Ma'rrowy a. of the nature of, or full 
of, m, 

Marrow? (me- ron). Obs. exc. dial. 1440. 
[prob. — ON. margr many, fig. friendly, 
communicative (with special Eng. develop- 
ment)] 1. A companion, partner, mate. 2. 
A husband or wife 1578. 3. One's equal or 
like; one's match in a contest 1548. 4. A 
thing which makes a pair with another 1674. 

2. Busk ye, busk ye, my bony bony bride, Busk 
ye, busk ye, my winsome m. 1724. 

Marrowbone (mee-ro"bé'n). late ME. [f. 
ManROW'.] 1. A bone containing edible 
marrow. Also fig. 2. pl. Jocularly: The 
knees. (Rarely sing.) 1582. 3. pl. = Cross- 
BONES 1832. 4. pl. (slang.) Fists as weapons; 
pugilists 1625. 5. altrib., as m.-pie, etc. 

Marrowfat (me-ro'fet). 1733. [f. MAR- 
ROW! + Far sb.] (More fully m. pea.) A 
kind of large rich pea. 

Marrowsky (mürau:ski. 1863. [f. proper 
name.] A deformed language in which the 
initial consonants of contiguous words are 
transposed. 

Marry (meri), v. ME. - (O)Fr. marier :- 
L. maritare, f. maritus married, husband, 
usu. referred to IE. *mer- mor-, repr. by 
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various words meaning ‘young man’, ‘young 
woman'.] I. trans. 1. To join in wedlock; to 
constitute as man and wife according to the 
laws and customs of a nation. Const. £o; also 
together. b. Said of the priest or functionary 
who performs the rite. Also absol. 1530. 2. 
To givein marriage. Said esp. of a parent or 
guardian. ME. 3. Said of either contracting 
party: To take in marriage. (Now the 
familiar use.) late ME. 14. refl. and re- 
ciprocal. 1818. 5. transf. and fig. To unite 
intimately 1526. b. Naut. To fasten (two 
ropes) end to end, in such a way that the 
joining may not prevent their being drawn 
through a block 1815. Also, to place (two 
ropes) together so that they may be hauled 
on at the same time 1867. c. Cards. In 
bezique, etc. Of the king or queen, To be 
married: to be declared as held in the same 
hand with the queen or king of the same suit 
1870. 

1. The King was maried secreetlie at Chelsey. . 
to one Jane Seymor 1536. b. Come sister, you 
shall be the Priest, and marrie vs SHAKS. 2. Good 
mother, do not m. me to yond foole SHAKS. 3. He 
married a Woman of great Beauty and Fortune 
ADDISON, 4. Ah me! when shall I m. me? Lovers 
are plent: ut fail to relieve me GOLDSM. 5. Soft 
Lydian Aires, Married to immortal verse MILT, 

II. intr. a. To wed; to take a husband or 
wife. Const. with; occas. to. ME. b. transf. 
and jig. To enter into intimate union; to join, 
80 as to form one 1508. 

a. Marrying in hast, and Repenting at leisure 
1614. b. By that old bridge. . where the waters m. 
TENNYSON. 

Marry (mari), int. Obs. exc. arch. or dial, 
ME. [orig. the name of the Virgin Mary 
used as an oath or an ejaculation.] An 
exclam. of asseveration, surprise, indigna- 
tion, etc. a. Simply. (Often in answering a 
question: = ‘why, to be sure’.) b. With 
interjection or exclamatory phrase 1590. 

2. M., hang the idiot..to bring me such stuff 
GOLDSM. b. M. come up: to express in- 
dignant or amused surprise or contempt: — 
"hoity-toity" 1592. Marrie come vp I trow, Is 
this the Poultis for my aking bones? SHAKS. 

Mars (müaz). late ME. [- L. Mars (stem 
Mart-), app. reduced f. Mavors (Mavort-).] 
l. The Roman god of war. Often used for: 
Warfare, warlike prowess, fortune in war. b. 
allusively. A great warrior 1569. 2. Astron. 
The fourth planet in the order of distance 
from the sun, revolving in an orbit lying 
between that of the Earth and Jupiter. late 
ME. tb. Old Chem. 'The name of the metal 
iron —1758. tc. Her. The name for the 
tincture gules in blazoning by the names of 
the heavenly bodies 1572. d. — Mars yellow: 
see below 1899. 

1. An eye like M., to threaten or command 
Saks. Mars’ hill, hill of M., the Areopagus at 
Athens. b. Rich. II, II. iii. 101. Comb, M. 
colours, as brown, red, violet, yellow, pigments 
W from earths, and coloured with iron 
oxide. 

Marsala (maasàlà). 1800. [Name of a 
town in Sicily.] (More fully M. wine.) A 
class of white wines resembling light sherry, 
exported from Marsala. 

Marseillais (marseyc), a. (sb.) 1686. [Fr., 
f. Marseille Marseilles; see -ESE.] Of or per- 
taining to (Inhabitants of) Marseilles. 

Marseillaise (marseyéz, maasélé'-z). 1826. 
[Fr., fem. of prec.] The national song of the 
French Republie, composed by Rouget de 
l'Isle in 1792; so named from having been 
first sung in Paris by Marseilles ‘patriots’. 

tMarseilles (maise-lz. 1762. [English 
name of Marseille, a seaport in southern 
France.] A stiff cotton fabric, similar to 
piqué. Also M. quilting. 

Marsh (màaf. ([OE. mersé, merisé 
MLG. mersch, marsch, MDu. mersch(e :— 
WGme. *marisk-, whence med.L. mariscus; 
see MaRISH.] A tract of low-lying land, 
usually flooded in winter and more or less 
watery at all times. 

There were meruaylouse great marshes and 
daungerous passages LD. BERNERS. 

attrib. and Comb. 1. General: m.-ground, -mias- 
mata, etc.; m.-birds, -flies, -herbs, etc.; m.-dweller, 
-dwelling adj. 

2. Special: m. fever, malaria fever; m.-fire, 
-light, a will-o’-the-wisp; t-wall, a dike. 

b. In names of animals inhabiting marshes, as 
m. blackbird, the American red-winged star- 
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ling, Ageleus pheniceus; m. deer, a S. Ameri 
eed ariacus pajudosus; m. diver, ? the Water 
Rail, Rallus aquaticus; -goose, the greylag 
goose, Anser cinereus; m. harrier, the moor 
buzzard, Circus zruginosus; m. hawk, the 
American marsh harrier, C. hudsonius; m. hen, 
the moor-hen, Gallinula chloropus; U.S. applied 
to other rails, esp. Rallus elegans and N. crepitans; 
m. hog Palzont., a variety of the pig of which 
the remains are found in the Swiss lake-villages; 
m. quail U.S., the meadow lark, Sturnella 
magna; m. worm, a worm used in angling, called 
also he- head. 

c. In names of plants that grow in marshes, as 
m. asphodel, Narthecium ossifragum; m. bent 
(grass), Agrostis vulgaris; m. grass, any grass 
that grows in marshy land, spec. one of the genus 
Spartina; m. trefoil [tr. L. Trifolium palustre), 
the buckbean, Menyanthes trifoliata. 

Marshal (mé-afil), sb. ME. [~ OFr, 
mareschal (mod. maréchal) :- Frankish L. 
mariscalcus (Salic Law) — Gmc. *marxaskal- 
kaz (OHG. marahscalh, G. tmarschalk, later 
marschall), f. *marxaz horse (see MARE!) + 
*skalkaz (OE. séealc) servant. For the 
development from the designation of a 
groom to that of a high officer ef. constable.) 
tl. One who tends horses; esp. a farrier; a 
shoeing smith —1720. 2. One of the chief 
functionaries of a royal household or court; 
spec. a high officer of state in England; now 
EARL MARSHAL, q.v. ME. 3. As a title of 
military rank. fa. Orig. A commander, 
general. Subseq., an officer of a definite 
rank, which varied according to period and 
country. 1696. b. An officer of the highest 
rank in certain foreign armies. Often as 
prefixed title. 1475. +4, An officer of a court 
of law answerable for the charge and custody 
of prisoners and for the keeping of order, and 
frequently having the charge of a prison. 
Also tM. of the Exchequer, of the King’s (or 
Queen's) Bench. (So named as deputies of 
the M. of England; see 2. ME. 5. An 
officer charged with the arrangement of 
ceremonies, esp. with the ordering of guests 
at a banquet, etc. ME. b. (More fully City 
M.) An officer of the corporation of the City 
of London 1632. 6. Knight marshal. ta. A 
military officer with the functions of a 
quartermaster. b. Hist. An officer of the 
English royal household, who had judicial 
cognizance of transgressions ‘within the 
king’s house and verge’, i.e. within a radius 
of twelve miles from the king’s palace. 
(Abolished in 1846.) 1556, 17. = PROVOST- 
MARSHAL —1033. 8. a. Ozford. The chief of the 
proctors’ ‘bull-dogs’ 1810. b. Cambridge. 
Each of two officials who act as the Vice- 
Chancellor's messengers, summon meetings, 
etc. 1800. 9. U.S. 'In America, a civil 
officer, appointed by the President and a 
Senate of the United States, in each judicial 
district, answering to the sheriff of a county. 
His duty is to execute all precepts directed 
to him, issued under the authority of the 
United States’ (Webster) 1793, 910. For m. 
court, law, etc., see MARTIAL a., COURT 
MARTIAL. 


1. Alle maner of werkmen; as goldsmythes, mar- 
challis, smythes of alle forges CAXTON. 4. M, of the 
Admiralty: an officer of the Court of Admiralty. 
Judge’s m.: an official (now usually a barrister) 
who accompanies a judge on circuit, and is 
charged with secretarial and other duties. 5. . 
of the King's (or Queen's) house: — ight, 
marshal (see 6 b). 9. M.-at-Arms: an official of 
the House of Representatives corresponding to 
the English sergeant-at-arms. Hence Ma-rshal- 
ship, the office of m. 


Marshal (mà-fál, v. late ME. If. MAR- 
SHAL sb.) tl. trans. To tend (horses) as a 
farrier -1506. 2. To arrange in proper order 
at a feast, table, etc. 1450. 3. Her. To com- 
bine (two or more coats of arms) in one 
escutcheon, so as to form a single com- 
Position 1572. 4. To arrange or draw up 
(soldiers) in order for fighting, exercise, or 
review; to arrange (competitors) for a race, 
etc. 1587. Also transf. and fig. b. refi. and 
intr. To take up positions in or as in a 
military array or a procession 1687. 5. trans. 
To dispose (things, material or immaterial) 
in methodical order 1550. b. Comm. To 
arrange (assets or securities) in the order in 
which they are available to meet various 
kinds of claims 1773. 6. To usher, guide (a 
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person) on his way; to conduct ceremon- 

tona 1586. au 
. To commaunt ie men t i 

the order that shall bee appointed BARRET. b. 
The procession was marshalling A, DUNCAN. 5. 
So to the office in the evening to marshall my 
papers PEPYS. 6. Thou marshall’st me the way 
that I was going SHAKS. 

Marshalcy (máfálsi. ME. [- AFr. 
mareschalcie, OFr. mareschaucie :— Frankish 
L. mariscaleia (AL. marescaleia xm), f. 
mariscalcus MARSHAL sb. + -ia -Y*. As now 
used, prob. a new formation on MARSHAL sb. 

+ -CY.] tl. Farriery —1720. 2. The office, 
rank, or position of a marshal ME. 13. The 
military force under the command of a 
marshal —1748. 

Marshalman. Orig. marshal’s man. 
1638. One of a number of men belonging to 
the royal household and going before the 
king in processions; also, a similar officer 
under the marshal of the City of London. 

Marshalsea (müfülsi Hist. late ME. 
[The same word as in other senses is spelt 
MamsHALOY. In XVi-XVH the word was 
imagined to be f. MARSHAL sb. + SEE sb.] A 
court (abolished in 1849) formerly held by or 
for the knight marshal, orig. for the purpose 
of hearing cases between the king's servants. 
Also, a prison in Southwark under the 
1800 of the knight marshal (abolished in 
1842). 

Marshbanker, etc.: see MOSSBUNKER. 

Marsh $as. 1848. Light carburetted 
hydrogen, CHa, found in coal-mines and 
about stagnant pools. 

Marshland (màfilind). (OE. mersclond; 
see MARSH, LAND sb.] Marshy country. 

Marsh-mallow. [OE.  mersémealwe.] 
(Also pl., const. as sing.) A shrubby herb, 
Althæa officinalis (N. O. Malvacez), which 
grows near salt marshes, having ovate leaves, 
pale rose-coloured flowers, and a mucilagin- 
ous root. Also, a confection made from this 
root. 

Marsh marigold. 1578. A ranunculaceous 
plant, Caltha palustris, growing in moist 
meadows and bearing showy golden flowers. 

Marshy (müafi), a. late ME. If. MARSH + 
i.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
marsh; consisting of or containing marshes or 
marshland. b. Produced in marshland 
1697. Hence Ma:rshiness. 

Marsipobranch (mi-asipobreenk). 1872. 
[Anglicized f. mod.L. Marsipobranchii, f. 
Gr. uápowros pouch (see MARSUPIUM) + goa 
gills.] One of the Marsipobranchii, a class of 
vertebrates having gills in the form of 
pouches, and comprising the lampreys and 
hags. So Matrsipobra-nchiate a. and sb. 

Marsupial (maisiz-pil. 1696. [- mod.L. 
marsupialis, f. L. marsupium pouch, purse 
(see MARSUPIUM); see -AL!.] A. adj. 1. Per- 
taining to or resembling a marsupium or 
pouch. 2. A designation of mammals (includ- 
ing the kangaroos, opossums, ete.) of the 
family Marsupialia, characterized by having 
a pouch in which to carry their young, which 
are born imperfect; of or pertaining to this 
family 1825. b. Connected with this pouch 
1819. B. sb. A marsupial animal 1835. So 
Marsu:pian, Marsu-piate adjs. and sbs. 

Marsupium (maasi@-pidm). 1698. IL. 
= Gr. papotmor, -a(mov, dim. of udpouros purse.] 
A bag or pouch, or something resembling à 
pouch. Zool. a. The bag or pouch of a 
marsupial. b. A pouch for similar use in 
certain crustaceans, marsipobranchs, etc. 
1843. c. The pecten of the eye of a bird or 
reptile 1795. 

Mart (maat), sb. 1713. [The second 
element of FOUMART, q.v.] The marten. 

+Mart, sb.* late ME. [- Mart-, stem of L. 
Mars Mans.] = Mars 1, 2. -1636. 

Mart (màat), sb.* late ME. [- Du. tmart, 
var. of markt MARKET.] 1, A fair. Obs. or 
arch. tb. spec. The German booksellers’ fair, 
held at Easter, orig. at Frankfurt, later at 
Leipzig 1655. 2. A market-place, market 
hall, ete. Now poet. or rhet., exc. as = 
‘auction room’, and as a tradesman’s name 
for shop. 1590. 3. More widely: A city, 
region, or locality where things are bought 
and sold; an emporium. Also transf. and fig. 
1581. 14. Buying and selling; bargaining. 
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Also, a bargain. 1037. +5. attrib. as in m.- 
time, -town, etc. 1761. 

2. The crowded m., the cultivated plain GOLDSM. 
3. She is a m. of nations Isa. 23:3. 4. They.. 
maken a M. of their good name SPENSER. 

+Mart, sb.“ 1587. [Alteration of MARQUE, 
app. infl. by prec.] = MARQUE; in phr. 
letter(s, etc. of m. Also attrib. —1753. 

Mart (màit) v. 1553. [f. Marr sb.*; cf. 
Du., G. markten (G. dial. marten).] 1. intr. 
To do business at a mart; to chaffer, bargain 
—1628. 2. trans. To traffic in 1788. 

2. To sell, and M. your Offices for Gold SHAKS. 

Martaban (müitübszn). 1622, Name of 
a town in Pegu, used attrib. (esp. in M. jar) to 
designate a kind of glazed pottery made 
there. Hence as sb. 

Martagon (má-tügon). 1477. L- Fr. mar- 
tagon — Turk. martagān ‘a special form of 
turban adopted by Sultan Muhammed I; 
hence the martagon lily’ (Redhouse).] The 
Turk’s-cap lily, Lilium martagon. Also 
Scarlet m.: the Scarlet Turk’s-cap, L. 
chalcedonicum. 

Martel (māatčl), sb. 1474. [- OFr. 
martel (mod. marteau) :- med. L. martellus, 
for L. martulus, var. of marculus, dim. of 
late L. marcus hammer (see Manch v. ) j see 
-EL.] A hammer; esp. one used in war. Also 
\M.-de-fer [Fr. = ‘iron hammer’], a weapon 
which had at one end a pick and at the other 
a hammer. Obs. exc. Antig. Hence tMartel 
v. intr, (rare), to hammer SPENSER. 

Marteline (mavatélin). 1875. [- Fr. 
marteline, f. OFr. martel; see prec.) A small 
hammer, pointed at one end, used by sculp- 
tors and marble-workers. 

Martello (maatelo). 1803. [alt., perh. by 
assoc. with It. martello hammer, of the name 
of Cape Mortella in Corsica, where there was 
a tower of this kind which the English fleet 
captured in 1794.] M. tower (occas. m.): a 
small circular fort with massive walls; 
usually erected on a coast to prevent the 
landing of enemies. 

Marten (mi-atén). [Early forms (XV) 
martren, martro(u)yn - MDu. martren — OFT. 
martrine marten fur, subst. use (sc. peau 
skin) of martrin, f. martre - WGme. *marpr- 
(OHG. mardar, G. marder), extended form of 
Gme. *marpuz (OK. mearp, ON. mọròr). 
Cf. Foumart.] fl. The skins or fur of the 
marten. Often in pl. 1696. 2. An animal 
of any one of certain species of Mustela, 
yielding a valuable fur. Often differentiated, 
as beech-m., stone-m., M. foina; pine (or 
}fir) m., M. martes; American pine m., M. 
americana. 

Martial (màafál, a. late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
martial or L. martialis, f. Mars, Marti- 
Mars; see -AL', -IAL.] 1, Of or pertaining to 
war or battle. b. Of sports, exercises, etc.: 
Serving as training for warfare. late ME. C. 
Of music: Appropriate to warfare 1662. 2, Of 
or pertaining to ‘the Army’, or the military 
profession. Obs. exc. in COURT MARTIAL, 1470. 
3. War-like; brave; valiant; given to 
fighting. late ME. 4. Characteristic of a 
warrior 1592. 5. Resembling that of the god 
Mars. Cymb. IV. ii. 310. 6. Of or belonging to 
the planet Mars 1621. 7. In early Chem.: Of 
or pertaining to iron; containing iron 1684. 

1. M. equipage Miur. M. virtues 1872. c. Sono- 
rous mettal blowing M. sounds MILT. 3. Wake the 
m. spirit in their breasts BRYANT. 4. Go, write it 
in a m. hand, be curst and briefe SHAKS. 

Phr. Martiallaw. a. Military government, by 
which the ordinary law is suspended, and the 
military authorities are empowered to arrest and 
punish offenders at their discretion. Tb. = 
military law (MILITARY a.). Hence Ma-rtialism, 
warlike qualities. Ma-rtialize v. rare, to make m. 
Ma ' rtially adv. 

Martialist (ma: aſälist). 1569. [f. MARTIAL 
a. + Ar. ] fl. Astrol. A person born under 
the influence of the planet Mars —1686. 2. A 
military man; one skilled in warfare. Now 
rare. 1576. 3. A Martian. PROCTOR. 

Martian (mü-fán) late ME. [- OFr. 
martien or L. Marlianus, f. Mars, Marti-; 
see MARS, Ax, -IAN.] A. adj. 1. fa. Having 
the temperament due to the influence of the 
planet Mars. b. Of or pertaining to Mars or 
its supposed inhabitants. 12. Of or pertain- 
ing to war or battle 21596. 3. Of or pertain- 
ing to the month of March 1623. 
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3. Gay are the M. Kalends MACAULAY. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of Mars 1892. 

fMa-rtilo$e. ME. I- med.L. martilogium, 
-legium, contr. forms of martyrologium; see 
ManrYROLOGE.] A martyrology —1548. 

Martin! (máutin. Also marten, etc. 
1450. [prob. a use of the name Martin, after 
St. Martin of Tours; see next.] 1, A bird of 
the swallow family, Chelidon urbica. It 
builds a mud nest on the walls of houses, 
etc.; hence called house-martin. The 
sand-m. or bank-m. is Cotile riparia; the 
purple m. of N. America is Progne subis or 
purpurea. Bee-m., the American king-bird, 
Tyrannus carolinensis. 12. A dupe. oa 
different wd.] 1591-1621. 

Martin? (ma-atin). 1533. The name of St. 
Martin bishop of Tours (4th c.) used attrib. 
and in Comb. tl. M. chain, a sham gold 
chain. (Cf. 3 b.) BECON. So tSt. M?s ring. 
2. More fully tM. dry, also [Fr.] M. sec: a 
kind of pear, ripe at Martinmas 1664. 3. fa. 
St. M.: St. Martin’s day, Martinmas 1533. 
+b. St. Martin's: the parish of St, Martin-le- 
Grand, London, at one time the resort of 
dealers in sham jewellery —1618. c. St. Mar- 
tin's day, the 11th of November, Martin- 
mas; (St.) Martin’s eve, the eve of St. 
Martin’s day, 10th November; St. Martin’s 
Summer, a season of fine mild weather 
occurring about Martinmas (SHAKS.). 

tMa-rtinet', 1460. [- Fr. martinet, dim. 
of proper name Martin; see MARTIN’, -ET.] A 
name for the martin and the swift —1833. 

Martinet? (màtinét). 1523. [- (O)Fr. 
martinet in various unconnected senses, 
possibly belonging to etymologically distinct. 
words. 1. A military engine for throwing 
large stones. Hist. 2. Naut. One of the leech- 
lines of a sail 1582. 

Martinet’ (maatine't). 1676. [f. General 
Martinet, a French drill-master of the reign 
of Louis XIV.] t1. The system of drill in- 
vented by Martinet. WYOHERLEY. 2. A 
military or naval officer who is a stickler for 
strict discipline; hence, any rigid disciplinar- 
ian 1779. 3. attrib. or adj. 1814. 

3. A sort of m. attention to the minutia and 
technicalities of discipline Scorr. Hence Ma:r- 
tine:tism, the spirit or action of a m. Marrtine't- 
(t)ish a. having the characteristics of a m. 

Martingale (màtinge!l. 1589. [— Fr. 
martingale (Rabelais) in chausse à la mar- 
lingale kind of hose fastening at the back, 
which has been derived from mod. Pr. 
marle(n)galo, fem. of marte(n)gal inhabitant. of 
Martigue in Provence.] 1. A strap or straps 
fastened at one end to the noseband, bit, or 
reins, and at the other to the girth, to 
prevent a horse from rearing or throwing 
back his head. 2. Naut. A rope for guying 
down the jib-boom to the dolphin-striker; 
also called m.-guy, -stay 1794. b. A dolphin- 
striker (see DOLPHIN) 1794. 3. A system in 
gambling which consists in doubling the 
stake when losing in order to recoup oneself 
1815. 

3. You have not played as yet? Do not do s0; 
above all avoid a m. if you do THACKERAY- 

Martini (maati-ni). 1870. Short for Mar- 
tini-Henry (rifle) [f. the names of Frederio 
Martini, Swiss inventor (1832-1897), and A. 
Henry, Scottish gunmaker (died 1894)]: a 
rifle which combines Henry's seven-grooved 
barrel with Martini's block-action breech 
mechanism. 

Martinmas (ma-atinmas). Also fMartle- 
mas, etc. ME. If. MARTIN* + Mass 80.41 
1. The feast of St. Martin, 11 Nov. 12. Used 
as a derisive appellation. 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 110. 

Martlet (mü-atlét). 1538. [- Fr. martelet, 
alt. of martinet; see MARTINET] 1. The swift, 
Cypselus apus, formerly often confused with 
the swallow and the house-martin. 2. Her. 
An imaginary bird without feet, borne as a 
charge. Used as a mark of cadency for a 
fourth son 1550. 

Martyr (màato3), sb. [OE. martir, corresp. 
to OFris, OS. OHG. martir — eccl. L. 
martyr — Gr. uáprvp, JKolic and late form of 
udprs, paprop- witness, (in Christian use) 
martyr; reinforced in ME. by OFr. martir, 
martre (mod. martyr); the sp. was finally 
assim. to the L. form.] 1. Eccl. A designation 
of honour (connoting the highest degree of 
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salntahip) for: One who voluntarily under- 
goos the penalty of death for refusing to 
renounce the Christian faith or for obedience 
to any law or command of the Church. tb. 
Used sarcastically for: One who suffers 
death in an evil cause 1841. c. Used in the 
etymological sense of: Witness 1642, 2, One 
who undergoes death (or great suffering) on 
behalf of any belief or cause, or through 
devotion to some object. Const. (o. 1597. 3. 
hyperbolically, A constant sufferer. Const. to 
(an ailment, eto.) 1560, 4. attrib., as m.-king, 
oto. 1532, 

1, It was 


mire the glori Privilege f a M. NELSON. 
ire lous M of a M. g 
c. Tho rinks Martyrs and witnesses of their 


am, of to subject 
make a m. loc.): 
to sacrifice one's inclinations for the of 
gaining credit for doing 60. 

Martyr (mütoi, v. It. prec. sb.; OE. 
(de) m, -martrian.) I. trans. To put 
to death as a martyr. 12. To kill, esp. by a 
erue] death —1794. 3. To cause suffering or 
misery to (arch.) ME. t4. To mutilate, spoil 
71058. 5, To represent as a martyr. MILT. 

1. Tyndale was martyr'd at Fylford Hearne. 3. 
Rack'd with Sclatics, martyr'd with the Stone 
Fork. To m. anyone with jesta 1860. 4. Time 
hath so martyred the Records, that [etc.] SIR T. 
BROWNE, 

Martyrdom (müutoidom). [OE. martyr- 
dom; see MARTYR sb, and -DOM.] 1. The 
sufferings and death of a martyr. Also, the 
act of becoming or condition of being a 
martyr. 2, Torment, torture; extremo suffer- 
ing. late ME. 

1. The palm of martirdom for to receyue 
CHAUCER, transf. Social martyrdoms place no 
saints upon the calendar HELPS, 

Martyrize (müatirolz), v. 1450. [= late L. 
martyrizare, t. martyr; Boo MARTYR 8b., - k.] 
1. frans, To make a martyr of; to martyr. 
2. intr. To bo or become a martyr (rare) 1524. 
Hence Mairtyriza:tion, 

Martyrly (müutoil), 4. rare. 
MARTYR 8b, + -LY!.] Martyr-like, So Ma'r- 


Saya. 
tMartyrologe. 1500. [- Fr. martyrologe = 
8 martyrologium; see next.) = next 
Martyrology (miatirolédsi). 1690. t- 
mod. L. martyrologium = ecol, Gr. uaprvpoMyur 
(dyos nocount); in sense 2 a distinct word (see 
10 ).] 1, A list or register of martyrs; a 
history of martyrs. 2. The histories of 
martyrs collectively 1801. Henco Marrtyro- 
lo-gic, -al a. Martyro-logist, a writer of 
m.: one versed in the history of martyrs. 
Martyry (müattri). ME. [^ med.L. 
um = Gr. papri witness, martyrdom, 
f. udprup MARTYR sb.) t1, Martyrdom; suffor- 
" 83 2. A shrine, 
ochuro! in memory of a martyr; an 
erection marking the place of a martyrdom 
or the spot where a martyr's relics lie 1708, 
Marvel (m&vél), sb, ME, [= (O)Fr. mer- 
veille += Common Rom, nso as fem. sing. of 
mirabilia, n. pl, of L, mirabilis wonderful, 
mirari wonder; we MIRACLE, -ABLE,] t1. 
MIRACLE 1, 1000. 2. A wonderful or astonish- 


1059. (t. 


13. A 
4. Astonishment, 


m. of neatness and ffc . 
QW and comfort BLACK. 


.: * what wonder, no won- 
der (arch, ). M. g~ 
E ). of Peru, of the World = Four 


Marvel (m&avél, v, Now lerary 
ME. [- (O)Fr, merveille, f. me tele, ais 
prec. „b.! I. inir, (in obs. or arch. use also 
refl., impers., and pass.) To be filled with 
wonder or astonishment. (In mod. use, 
stronger than wonder.) Const, at, tof, ton, 
tupon; inf.; also with clause, ex; the 
Object of wonder. 2. To ask oneself wonder- 
irana: To wonder or Be abet ME, 3 
g ler or ishi - 
14. To cause to wonder -1567, D 


LT 
or Oracle they stole the Prophesie 
wold dri y Rea, Bbg of the 
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it not be Maruelled, if sometimes they proue 
Excellent Persons BACON. 

Marvellous (mÁ-1vélos), a. and adv. Also 
(now U.S.) marvelous, ME. 
> ; Bee 
MARVEL sb., -0U8,] A. adj, Such as to excite 
wonder; astonishing, surprising. b. spec. Of 
poetic material: Concerned with the super- 
natural 1716. c. The m.: that which is 
extravagantly improbable 1749. 

Lyke to the Raynbow mervelose unto syght 
1471. c. The prodigies and the m. of Bible- 
religion M. ARNOLD. 

1B. adv. In à m. manner or degree —1777. 

Hence Ma:rvellous-ly adv., -ness. 

Marver (mii1voi), sb. 1832. l- Fr. marbre 
MARBLE; workman's approximation to the 
Fr. pronunc. (marbr)] A polished slab of 
marble or iron upon which glass-blowers roll 
and shape the plastic glass while still on the 
blow-pipe. Hence Ma-rver v. 

rxian (miüksin), a. and sb. 
Pertaining to or characteristic of, an adher- 
ent of, the doctrines of the German Socialist. 
Karl Marx (1818-1883). Also Ma'rxism, 
Marrxist. 

Mary (mé*ri) (OE. Maria, Marie, re- 
inforced in ME. by (O)Fr. Marie — eccl. L. 
Marla - Gr. Mapa and Mapa - Heb. miryám 
Miriam.) 1. A female Christian name. The 
mother of Jesus Christ, commonly called 
the (Blessed) Virgin Mary, or Saint Mary. 
Used in asseverations (cf. MARRY int.). 2. 
Australian slang. A native woman 1884. 

Comb.: m.-bud (obs, exc. in echoes of Shaks.), 
the bud of a marigold. Mary-lily, the Madonna 


i 

Mary, obs. f. MARROW!, MARRY. 

Marzipan (mi:zipe-n). 1891. [- G. 
marzipan, earlier marcipan, etymol. alt. 
(quasi Marci panis ‘Mark’s bread’) of 
marceapan — It. marzapane.] The current 
form of MARCHPANE, q.v. 

Mas. Also mass, mess. 1575. [Shortened 
f. MASTER sb.] t1. Vulgar shortening of 
master, usually followed by a proper name or 
official title 1722. 2. Mas John, applied joc. 
or contemptuously to a Scottish Presbyter- 
ian minister (arch.) 1661. 

2. These new Mess-Johns in robes and coronets 
BURKE. 

mas: see MASS sb." 

Mascagnine (mæskæ'nyəin). Also -ite. 
1836. [f. Prof. Mascagni, its discoverer; see 
UNEM] Min. ‘Sulphate of ammonium, 
occurring in crusts and stalactitic forms near 
volcanoes’ (Chester). 

Mascle (mavsk'l). ME. (- AFr. mascle — 
AL. mascula (also macula), alt. of L. macula 
MAIL sb! by assoc. with MASK ab.! Cf. MESH 
sb.) fl. = Msn of a net —1096. 2. Her. A 
charge in the form of a lozenge with a lozenge- 
shaped opening through which the ‘field’ 
appears 1486. 3. Antiq. One of the perforated 
lozenge-shaped plates of metal coating the 
military tunic of the 18th c. 1822. Hence 
Mavscled a. covered with mascles, 

Mascot (int set). Also mascotte. 1884, 
[= Fr, mascotte = mod. Pr. mascolto, fem. of 
mascot, dim. of masco witch. The word was 
brought into notice by E. Audran's opera 
‘La Mascotte’, played 29 Dec, 1880.) A 
person or thing supposed to bring luck. 
Hence Ma-scotism, Mavscotry. 

Masculine (maskifilin), late ME. [- 
(O)Fr, masculin, fem. -ine = L. masculinus, 
Aua, f. masculus MALE; see -INR'.]. A. adj. 1. 
Of the male sex; male. Now rare. 12, Said of 
inanimate objects to which the male sex was 
attributed on the ground of some quality, 
e.g. relative superiority, strength, eto. 1590. 
3. Gram. Of or pertaining to the gender to 
which appellations of males normally belong. 
late ME. 4, Pertaining to the male sex; 
consisting of males 1601. 5. Having the 
appropriate excellences of the male sex; 
virile; vigorous, powerful. Usu. of attributes, 
actions, or productions 1629. tb, Of material 
things, etc.: Powerful in action -1728. 6. Of 
a woman: Having the qualities proper to 
man 1617. 

2. Phr. £M. hour (Astrol.): one ruled by a m. 
ES 1M. frankincense, gum = male . 

see MALE a. 4). 3. M. rhyme (Pros. ): in French 
versification, a rhyme between lines ending in 
stressed syllables, as opp. to the feminine rhyme 


1896, 


MASK 


ending in e mute. Hence gen. a ‘single’ rhyme on 

a stressed syllable. 4. M. attyre T'wel. N. v. i, 957, 
Hee was soone after slaine in Ireland, and his 
whole M. race RALEGH, 5. He proved a stout and. 
m. Prince 1678. 6. The m. women of the Low 
Countries vse to make voyages for trafficke 1617, 

B. sb. 1, That which is of the male sex 1550, 
2. A person of the male sex 1652. 3, Gram. 
The masculine gender; a word or form of the 
masculine gender 1530. Ma'sculine-ly adv., 
-ness. Masculi-nity, m. quality or con- 
dition; that which is m. Masculiniza-tion, 
-ize v. 

Masculo- (m: Silo), comb. f. L. mascu- 
lus male, as m.-feminine a. partly mascu- 
line and partly feminine, eto. 

tMaselin. ME. only. I- OFr. maselin, also 
mazerin, etc., f. mazre, madre bowl of maple- 
wood.] = MAZER 2. 

Mash (mmf) sb. [OE. mdsé = MLG, 
mésch, mdsch, MHG. meisch crushed grapes 
(G. maisch) :- WGme. *maisk-, of unkn. 
origin, but perh. rel. to OE. miscian mix.) 
1, Brewing. Malt mixed with hot water to 
form wort. 2, A mixture of boiled grain, bran 
or meal, etc., given warm as food to horses 
and cattle, Also qualifled, as bran-m. 
(BRAN!). 1577. 3. gen. Something reduced to 
a soft pulp, by beating or crushing, by 
steeping in water, etc. 1598. b. fig, A con- 
fused mixture; a muddle 1598. c. (without 
article.) Mashed state (lif. and fig.) 1680. 

3. The streets are one m. of snow 1880, b. I haue 
made a faire m. on't B. JONS. c. The paper is 
pecu m. 1751. 


; -wort (OE, mdséwyrt), wort, infused 


Mash (mmf), sb.* slang. 1882. [f. MASH 
v. ] 1. A person on whom one of the opposite 
sex is ‘mashed’. Also, a ‘swell’. 2. The 
action of MASH v.“, in on the m. 1888, 

Mash (mie), sb. 1825. [Either f. next, or 
Fr. masse Macht.] A hammer for breaking 
Stones. So Mash v.* 1702. 

Mash (me), v. ME. I. Masm sb.'] 1. 
Brewing. trans. To mix (malt) with hot water 
to form wort. (Also with up.) b. dial. To 
infuse (tea). Also intr. of the tea: To draw. 
1845. 2. To crush, pound, or smash to a 
pulp. Also with up. ME. 3, To reduce (fruit, 
Potatoes, etc.) to a homogeneous mass by 
crushing, beating, or stirring 1615, Also fig. 

3. No cold mutton to hach, not even potatoes 
tom. Hoop. Hence Mashed (mft) ppl. a. (m. 
potatoes 1747). 

Mash (me), v.“ slang. (orig. U.S.) 1879. 
[Back-formation from Masur’, In theatri- 
cal parlance in U.S. c1860 (Barrère and 
Leland)] 1. trans. To excite sentimental 
admiration in (one of the opposite sex). 2. 
pass, To be mashed on: to have such admira- 
tion for, to be ‘gone’ on. Also inir. 1883. 

Masher (mw-foi. 1500. (f. MASH v. + 
Ant.] fl. One who mashes (malt) or mixes 
(wine) -1611. 2, A machine or vessel for 
mashing malt, fruit, etc. 1878, 

Masher? (mie. Jo). slang. 1882, [prob. f. 
MASH v. (senses 2, 3) + -ER'.] A fop of 
affected manners and ‘loud’ style of dress 
who frequented music-halls, eto., and posed 
as a lady-killer. b. U.S. A man who thrusts 
himself on women. 

Mashie, mashy (mæ-fi). 1881, [perh. — 
Fr. massue club.) Golf, A golf-club having an 
iron head with straight sole and face, slightly 
more lofted than the iron, 

Mashlin, dial. f. MASLIN', 

Mashy (m fi), a. 1730. lr. Masi sb. + 
* Of the nature of a mash, 

(Masjid (mr'sdsid). 1646 (mesgid) [- 
Arab. masjid; see MosqvE.] A mosque. 

Mask, sb,’ Obs. exc. dial. [perh. repr. OE. 
*masc (by metathesis maz), or — cogn. ON. 
moskve. See MESH sb., MASCLE.] A mesh. 

Mask (mask), sb.* 1584. I- Fr. masque - 
It. maschera, perh. — Arab. maskara buffoon, 
f. sakira ridicule.) 1. a. A covering, usually 
of velvet or silk (with eye-holes), worn to 
conceal the face at balls, masquerades, eto. 
b. A screen of wire, gauze, etc. worn on the 
face for protection 1501. c. Antig. The 
hollow figure of a human head worn by 
ancient Greek and Roman actors 1705. d. A 
likeness of a person's face in clay, wax, ete. } 
esp. one made by taking a mould from the 


1781. 
1. Ong of the ladies wi and did ait 
m, on Parys, b. FORT =" tion to be 


worn in glass-works or foul protect 
against radiant heat (Knight), Also = Gas- 
mask, 2. 4. Phr, Under the m. of, (o pul on, ume, 
throw or pull off, or m. (of), ete, b. The 
new soft m, Of snow uj talna 


Keats. d. A Masque, armed cap-a-pie DE 
QUINORY, 4. 6. Arch, ete, A esque) head 
6 Be in plonas kaod in panela Keystonen vi 

ol . Also, 
ponie 1731. b. Hunting. Tho face or head of 
ox (or otter). 1628, In — use, the head- 
skin of any ‘bi ^, €. Fortif. À 


seroen to 
protect men worl to conceal a battery, ete.; 
M 


Also, a casomated redoubt. "PM a counter- 
punt E T E ERE 
A ^ 2 — 


d Jabi 
4% Zool, a formation of the resem! a 


= 

F 

> 

d 
LI 


mask. 1707. o. Photogr, A M paper 
usod to cover any PX ve, 
alide, 1 wi it is to obscure or 
shade 1876, f. uy n. piece of linen, with holes 
c, sd mouth, for applica- 


for the e 
tions to 
Comb, m. 


2. tranf. To conceal from view by interpos- 
ing something 1583, b. M. and Tarte. (a) 
To conceal (a battery, à force, etc.) from the 
enemy view, (b) To hinder (n fortress, an 
army, oto.) from action by watehing it with 
a sufficient force. (c) To hinder the action 
of a friendly foroe by standing in the line 


of ita fire. 1706, J. fig. To disguise (foelingm, 
oto.); to conceal the real nature, intent, or 
meaning of 1688, 14. (nir, To take part in à. 
maaque or masquerade, Also 40 m. it, 1731. 
15. (nir, To be or go in disguise, Often Ag. 


1586, It. Mask 
sb. or e," + b. I. Having or wearing a 
mask 1637, b. Used (often repr. L. farvatus, 
personalus) aa the specific pamo of animals 
having somo formation or marking resem 
bling à mask 1440, C. Hof, Of a corolla: = 
PuRSONATE 1703, 2, tranaf, and fig. Having 
the real features or character 5 
Also oceas, Concealed from view, 1085, b. 
Nosology. Of discámos, esp. intermittent 
fovers: not le by the usual criteria 
1833, 3. Mil, and Fortif, Chiefly in m. 
battery; woo MASK F.“ 2 b. 1760, 

1. M. ball (Pr, bal masgud)ia ball at which those 
taking, part weer nate. b. The Japan, or M. Pig 
Ge plicicept Gray). The M. € = mask-erab, 
hw .. 2. The m. hypocrisie this olde foxe 

Masker, masquer (mawkes), sb. 1533. 
It. Mask v^ + one.) One who takes part in 
a masquerade or masque; a masquerader. 

Masker (maskas), . Obs, exe. dial, (OK. 
*malserían, implied in molserung. vbl. wb.; 
app. cogn. w. Goth. *maleke in wnfíla-malsks 

fecipitate,] a. trans, To bewilder, confuse. 

„ pass, To be bewildered. 

tMaskery, masquery. 1545. [~ Fr. 
tmasquerie, f. masque MASK .“: soo ERY.) 


Masking, wearing of masks; a ma 
Also, masg: attire. -1655. 
Mas! (mask . Also 


ing-nds, . 0 n- 
muskellunge, eto. 1796. (ult. (through 
Canadian-Fr.) ^ Ojibwa mashkinonge, mass, 


silio 


lyoun (XIV), mastyiyon (XV), ete, 
mesteition = Rom, *mistilio, - on-, f. *mintilium 
f. 


with wheat. Also, bread made 
corn, (b. fg. A mixture, modley 1666. €. 
altrib,, an m. bread, corn; also as adj, (A.) 
mixed, mingled 1044. 

Masochism (mmxfkix'm). 1893, (f. the 
name of Leopold von Sacher-Masoch (1835- 
1895), Austrian novelist, who deseribod it + 
ssw.) A form of sexual perversion in which 
one finds pleasure in abuse and cruelty from 
one's amociate (cf. CAA. Masochist, 
istic a. 

Mason (mé^wn), . ME. [Earliest forms 
(xm) machun, oun ~ ONFr. machun; later 
maseun, masoun = OFr, masson (mod. 
maçon) — Rom. *matio, on- or *macio, -on- 
(ct. mod.L. machío Isidore vit; matio elche- 
nau Glomes Vin), prob, — Gmo, aten 
(whence OHO. messo, sieinmeszo, G, steinmets 
stonemason), perh. rel. to Marrock,] 1. A 
builder and worker in stone, 2. = FARE 
MASON 1, 2, 1483. 


a. of or pertaining to masons or 
masonry (see MASONRY). 

Mason (mès'n), v. late ME, I- OFr. 

(mod, magonner), f. magon MASON 
. J (rans. To bulld of stone (or brick, ata.) 
to build wp or strengthen with masonry. 
Also with together, out. tb, To build (n or 
into à wall 1806. Henoe Marsoned ppl. a.; 
spec, in Her, marked with lines representing 
the Joints or divistons between blocks of 
stone, Also gen. 

Masonry (né^w'nrl), sb. late MK. l- OFr, 
maconerie (mod. -nn-), f. magon; soo MASON 
ab, WRAY, Cf, mod.L massoneria (Du Cange).) 
1, The occupation of à mason; the art or 
work of building in stone. Now rare, 4. 
concer, Work executed by a mason; stono- 
work. Inte MK, J. = FRERWASONRY l, f. 
1686, 4. atirib. Composed or built of masonry 
1875. Hence Masonry v. (rans. to build or 
strengthen with m. 

Masoola: sco MASSoOLAUL. 

:Masora(h, Massora(h dne val, 1613. 
(repr, Heb. (Esok. 20:37), whore 
‘bond (of the covenant)’, f. 


preserved. 


Masorete, Massorete (nim sorit). x 


MASS 
presented at Ludlow Castle Mrur, (title of 


Masque, Masquer, etc.: soo MASK, ete. 
[First 


Masquerade (moskén? d), sb. 1687. 


máscara Mark 46.95 


carada, f. maschera, 
Abk.] 1. A masked ball 1607. b. irana, and 


ade -1727. 15. A name for one or more 
textile fabrics -1714.. 

3. The smooth pag baitun m. ranna. 5. 
um V^ siik of various tinta Pam» 
IUE. 


uerade (maske rg d), v, 1054. If. 
prec, sb.) th. trans, To dinguise as at à mas- 
querade (rare) -1717. 2. intr. To appear or 
go about in disguise; to pass oneself off 
under a falso character 1002, 

Hence Masquerarder (lit, and fig.).. 

Mass (mms, mås), h. (OB. mursse, messe, 
eorresp. to OF ris,, OS, misa, OG, messa, 
missa (Q, messe), ON. messa, ~ eccl.L. missa 
(whenoe also (O) Fr. messe, It. messa, Bp. misa), 
vbl. ab. f, miss, pa. ppl. stem of mílere send, 
send away (et. MissroN), The primary moan» 
ing is disputed, but many hold that missa at 
first denoted the solemn dimissory formula at 
the conclusion of a service, Jie, missa eat, 
and hence came to be applied to the service 
itself, Tho sonso ‘feant-day’ of OK. survives 
in names of church festivals in -mas,] 1. The 
Kueharistio service; in post-Reformation 
uso, chiefly that of the R.C. Church. Also, a 
celebration of the Eucharist having a par- 
Weular object or intention, 2, In pre- 
Reformation use, the sacramont of the 
Eucharist; subseq,, the Eucharist as 
administered and dootrinally viewed by 
Roman Catholics OE. b. Tho form of liturgy 
used in the celebration of the Kuobarist. 
late ME. J. A musical setting of those parts 
of the mass which are usually sung 1507, 4. 
Used In oaths, late ME. 

1. Suitable masses sald for the benefit of his soul 
Soort, Freq, without article, aa In phr, At m., (to 
go) o m. lo nay, ing, Mar, attend m Ihr 1 Neither 


Bi y mating: not] - of yd v1 
(or solemn or m. m. 
wi de tance ol and 


ls poopie ta m: 
Coney, (a) offerings of money mada at m. (b) 
palad to 


money 17 
Mass (mma), sb,* late ME, (= (O)Fr, mame 
- b. massa = Gr, pata barley-cake, pork, rol, 
to pions knead,] I. A coherent body of 
matter (as dough, clay, metal), not yet 
shaped ; a lump of raw material for moulding, 
casting, sculpture, eto. Now merged in 
sns 2, b. An amorphous quantity of 
material used in or romaining after a chemi- 
cal or other operation; in Pharmacy, the 


te. A plastic substance -1700, 2, In wider 
sonso: A solid physical object of relatively 
lange bulk, In mod. Phyetes, often oon- 
trasted with molecule or atom. 1440, b. 
Mining, A mineral deposit of irrogular shape, 
vein 1855, 3. A dense 


distingul 

volume or body of sound, exp. 
duced by many Instruments or volors of the 
same character 1879. 5, Of human being: A 
compact body; an arem d 
dividuality is lost 1713, b. Mil. A formation 
of troops in which the battalions, 
arranged one behind another. Opp. to Nne. 
1880, 6. aber. a. Solid bulk, mastivences 
1002, b. Physics. The quantity of 


MASS 


which a body contains; in strict use dist. 
from weight 1704. 

1. Of Gold in Masse eight thousand. .Cichars 
HOOKER, 2. The mighty m. of the Finsteraar- 
horn TYNDALL. 3. There were masses of camellias 
and azaleas OUIDA. 4. I remember a masse of 
things, but nothing distinctly SHAKS. Great 
Masses of Treasure Bacon. A m. of evidence 
TYLOR. Phr. The (great) m. of: the greater part 
or majority of. The m.: the generality; the main 
body. In the m.: without distinction of parts or 
individuals. T'o be a (or one) m. of bruises, faults, 
etc, b. The effect e by masses of light, 
and shade 1797. 5. Away with this hurrah of 
masses, and let us have the considerate vote of 
single men EMERSON. TAe masses: the lower 
orders. 6. a. Gathering m. as it travelled KANE. 
b. Phr. Centre of m.: see CENTRE. 

attrib. and Comb, a. Arch. ‘Arranged in large 
masses’, as m.-pier, b. Mil, etc. ‘Involving 
masses of people’, as m. drill, vole. e. Physics, as 
m.-attraction, moment. d. Spec.: m. meeting, a 
large public meeting, usually political (orig. U.S.): 
m. production, the production of manufactured. 
articles in large quantities by a standardized 
process; m. suggestion, the influencing of the 
minds of a large body of people by the suggestion 
of an idea of general application. 

Mass, v. Now rare or Obs. [O E. messian, 
f. masse MASS sb.!] I. intr. To celebrate mass; 
to sing or say mass. 2. trans. To pass away 
(time) at mass 1784. 

Mass (mis), v.* 1563. I- (O)Fr. masser, f. 
masse MASS sb.*] 1. trans. To form or gather 
into a mass; to arrange, or bring together, in 
masses. Also with wp. 1604. b. Mil.; also, 
to concentrate (troops) in a particular place 
1861. 2. refl. and intr. To collect, or come 
together in masses 1563. 

1. Who mass'd, round that slight brow, these 
clouds of doom? M. ARNOLD. b. Austria is mass- 
ing troops in Herzegovina 1885. 

Massa (meso), Also Mas'r. 1774. Negro 
corruption of master. 

Massacre (mrm:sükoz), sb. 1586. [ (O) Fr. 
massacre, Tmacacre, otc. shambles, also 
butchery, of unkn. origin. Spenser stresses 
massa‘cre, Shaks. and Marlowe macssacre.] 
1, A general slaughter (of human beings; 
also occas., of wild animals). Also fig. 12. A 
cruel or peculiarly atrocious murder —1608. 

1. On the late Massacher in Piemont MILT, (title). 
M. of St. Bartholomew (earlier +m. of Paris): the 
m. of the Huguenots of France on the 24th of 
August 1572. M. of Glencoe: the m. of the 
Maedonalds of Glencoe on Feb. 13th, 1692, by the 
Campbells, under authority from William III. 


M. of the Innocents: see INNOCENT B. 2. 2. Rich. 
III, . iii. 2. 
Massacre (m:e:sükoz), v. 1581. l- (O)Fr. 


massacrer, f. massacre; see prec.] 1. trans. 
"To kill indiscriminately (a number of human 
beings, occas. animals). Also occas. absol. 2. 
To murder cruelly or violently 1601. +3. To 
mutilate, mangle —1651. 

1, These are the Guisians, That seeke to m. our 
guiltles liues MARLOWE, 2. Caesar. was masakred 
with 23. wounds 1606. 

Massage (mmsü) sb. 1876. [- Fr. 
massage, f. masser apply massage to, used 
xv by French colonists in India, perh. — 
Pg, amassar knead, f. massa dough (MASS 
8b.*), but Arab. massa touch, handle, masaha 
wipe with the hand, stroke, rub, have been 
suggested; see -AGE.] The application of 
friction, kneading, ete. to the muscles and 
joints of the body, in order to stimulate 
their action and increase their suppleness. 
Hence Massa-ge v. 

Massasauga (m:esüsi:gá). 1842. [irreg. 
f. Missisauga, (Ojibwa) name of a river in 
Ontario.] A small N. Amer. rattlesnake of 
the genus Crotalophorus (or Caudisona). 

Ma‘ss-book. OE. If. Mass sb. + BOOK 
sb.) = MISSAL sb.! 

Massé (mæ'se, mase), a. and sb. 1873. 
{Fr., pa. pple. of masser make this stroke, 
f. masse Mach. Billiards. Applied to a 
Stroke made with the cue held perpendicular. 

Ma: sser. [OE. messere, f. messian MASS 
v.1; see -ER'.] A priest who celebrates mass; 
also, one who attends mass. (After OE. only 
as T term of derision.) —1579. 

Sseter (misi-toi). 1666. [— Gr. ao, 
f. adobe chew.] Anat. (Usu. m. PTS The 
masticatory muscle which passes from the 
malar bone and zygomatic arch to the ramus 
of the lower jaw. Hence Massete-ric a. of 


1286 


or pertaining to the m.; sb. a masseteric 
nerve, muscle, artery, ete. 

Masseur (masür).. 1876. [Fr.; f. masser; 
see MASSAGE sb.) A man who practises 
massage. So ||Masseuse (masöz), a woman 
who practises massage. 

Ma'ss-house. Obs. exc. Hist. 1644. [Mass 
sb.] In 17-18th c. a Protestant term for a 
Roman Catholic place of worship. 

Massicot (m:e'sikot). 1472 (masticot). [- 
Fr. massicot, tmasticot, obscurely rel to It. 
marzacotto unguent, Sp. mazacofe kali, 
mortar, prob. based on Arab. mashakünya 
unguent.] Yellow monoxide of lead used as 
a pigment (cf. LITHARGE). 

Massif (me-sif). Also t-ife. 1524. [Fr.; 
subst. use of massif MASSIVE a.] fa. A block 
or mass of stone. b. A large mountain-mass; 
the central mass of a mountain; a compact 
portion of a range 1885. 

Ma: ssily, adv. late ME. If. Massy + 
-LY*.] Massively —1668. So tMa:ssiness. 

Massive (mæ'siv) a. late ME. [- Fr. 
massif, -ive, alt. of OFr. assis; see MASSY d., 
-IVE.] 1, Forming a large mass; large and 
heavy or solid. b. Of articles of gold or 
silver: Solid, not hollow or plated. c. Of 
architectural or artistic style: Presenting 
great masses, solid 1841. d. Of the features, 
head, etc.: Largely moulded or modelled 
1843. 2. transf. and fig. a. Solid, substantial; 
imposing in scale 1581. b. Psych. Of a 
sensation, a state of consciousness: Having 
large volume or magnitude 1855. c. Path. 
Of a disease, etc.: Affecting a large con- 
tinuous portion of tissue 1897> 3. Forming a 
solid or continuous mass; compact, dense, or 
(sometimes, merely) uniform in internal 
structure; existing in compact continuous 
masses. Now esp. Min. applied to minerals 
not definitely crystalline, and Geol. to rocks 
or formations presenting no structural 
divisions. 1558. 

1. Its ceilings. heavy with m. beams DICK 

Hence Marssive-ly adv., -ness. Massi-vity. 

Ma:ss-moi:nger, arch. 1550. [Mass sb.!] 
A contemptuous term for a Roman Catholic. 
So Mass-monging vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

\Massoola(h (mssilá) Also musoola, 
etc. 1685. [Of unkn. origin.] A large surf- 
boat used on the Coromandel coast, Often 
m.-boat. 

Mavss-penny. arch. late ME. [MASS sb.'] 
An offering of money made at mass. 

Ma'ss-priest. arch. OE. [Mass sb.'] A 
(Christian) priest. 

From the 16th c. chiefly a hostile term for a 
Roman Catholic priest. 

Massy (msi), a. Now rhet. or arch. late 
ME. [perh. orig. — OFr. massiz (whence 
massif MASSIVE) 2— pop. L. *massiceus, f. L. 
massa Mass sb.'] 1. Full of substance or 
mass. a. Solid and weighty. Said esp. of 
the precious metals: Occurring in mass; 
wrought in solid pieces. tb. Having three 
dimensions -—1645. fe. Close, compact, 
dense —1814. 2. Consisting of a large mass or 
masses 1587, b. Of architecture: Presenting 
great masses 1819. 3. Spreading in a mass or 
in masses 1072. b. Of persons and animals: 
Bulky, large-bodied. late ME. 4. transf. and 
fig. 1588. 

1. As a massee vessel of gold WYCLIF Eeclus. 
50:10. M. old plate SHERIDAN. C. The massiest 
air 1814. 2. A m. oaken table Scorr. 3. Infantry 
in m. columns ALISON. 4. A grosse and m. 
paradox MILT. Comb. m.-proof adj. With antick 
Pillars m. proof MILT. 


Mast (mast), sb.’ [O E. mæst = (M)LG., 
(Du., (O)HG. mast :- WGme. *masta 
(ON. mastr, etc., being - MLG.) :- IE. 


*mazdos, whence poss. L. malus mast, Olr. 
matan club.] 1. A long pole or spar of 
timber, iron, or steel set upright on a ship's 
keel, to support the sails. b. A piece of 
timber suitable for a mast 1496. 2. The tall 
upright pole of a derrick or similar machine; 
a climbing pole in a gymnasium ; a structure 
to support a wireless aerial; etc. 1646. 

1. The larger masts are composed of several 
lengths, called lower m., TOPMAST, TOPGALLANT 
mast, and ROYAL mast. O.E.D. The tallest Pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the M. Of some 
great Ammiral MILT. Phr. Before the m.: see 
BEFORE B. 2. At the m.: on deck by the main- 
mast. To nail one's colours to the m., to adopt an 
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unyielding attitude. To spring, step a m.: see 
SPRING, STEP vbs. 

Comb.: m.-buoy, one which carries a m,; -tree, 
a name given to certain tall erect trees. 

Mast (mast) sb.* [OE. mest = 
MDu., OHG. mast : WGme. 
*mazdos, prob. f. base repr. in MgAT.] 1. The 
fruit of the beech, oak, chestnut, and other 
forest-trees, esp. as food for swine. Rare in 
pl. 12. The condition of feeding on mast. 
Only in phr, £o lie at m., to put to m. 1604. 
1. The Oakes beare M., the Briars Scarlet Heps 
SHAKS. 

Mast (mast), v. 1627. IT. Mast sb.!] trans. 
To furnish with masts. 

Mastage (ma:stéds). Obs. exc. Hist. 1010. 
[f. MAST sb.“ + -AGE.] = Mast sb.* 1, Also, 
the right of feeding animals on mast. 


Mastax (mæ'stæks), 1855. [Gr, = 
mouth.] The pharynx of a rotifer. 
Masted (ma'stėd), ppl. a. 1627. |f. MAST 


v. or sb. + -ED.] 1. Furnished with a mast 
or masts, 2. Thronged with masts 1757. 

Master (mā'stə1), sb. IO E. meister, 
magister (corresp. to OFris. master, (also 
OS.) méster, (O)HG. meister, ON. meistari), a 
CGme. adoption from L.; reinforced by 
OFr. maistre (mod. maitre) L. magister, 
magistr-, usu. referred to magis adv. more,] 

I. A man having control or authority. I. 

gen. A director, leader, chief, commander; a 
ruler, governor 1596. Also transf. (chiefly of 
animals). 2. spec. (Naul.) a. The captain of a 
merchant vessel; called also fm. MARINER. 
b. The officer (ranking next below a lieuten- 
ant) entrusted with the navigation of a ship 
of war. Now styled navigating officer. tc. M. 
and commander: since 1814 repl. by COM- 
MANDER ME. 3. An employer; correl. w. 
servant, man; also with apprentice. late ME. 
b. Applied to a sovereign in relation to his 
ministers or officers, Now chiefly Hist. 1470. 
4. The owner of a dog, horse, slave, eto. late 
ME. 5. The male head of a house or house- 
hold 1536. b. With poss. adj.: (One's) 
husband (dial. late ME. 6. A possessor, 
owner. Now rare, exc. in phr, to be m. of: 
to possess; also, occas., to have a mastery 
of (a subject). late ME. 7. One who has the 
control, use, or disposition of something at 
will. Chiefly predicative. ME. b. transf. of 
things. late ME. 8. One who overcomes 
another, a victor ME. 9. Bowls. = JACK 8b.” 
II. U. 
. b. Master's mate, an officer subordinate to but 
working with the m. of a ship of war, 3. Who's m,, 
who's man SWIFT. Provb. Like m., like man. 4. 
An Asse [knoweth] his masters stall COVERDALE 
Isa. 1: 3. 5. The m. of the house begins first LANE. 
6. I was m. of more than twenty pounds 1785, 7. 
The person who really commands the army is your 
m. BURKE. b. Loue is your m. SHAKS. 

II. A teacher. 1. A tutor, preceptor; in 
later use chiefly a teacher in a school; also, à 
teacher of an art, a language, etc. OE. 2. He 
whose disciple one is in religion, philosophy, 
art, ete. ME. +3. A scholar of authority 
—1597. 4. In academic sense, = med.L. 
magister: The holder of a specific degree, 
originally conveying authority to teach in the 
university. In Eng. use (until recently) con- 
fined to the Faculty of Arts: the full title is in 
L. artium magister, in Eng. master of arts 
(abbrev. M.A. or, now rarely, A.M.). Latterly 
the degrees of Master of Science (I. Sc.), 
Master in or of Surgery (Magister Chirurgia, 
M.Ch.), have been given in Oxford, ete. late 
ME. 5. A workman who is in business on his 
own account, as dist. from a journeyman; à 
working man of approved skill; also transf. 
and fig, late ME. 6. An artist of distinguish- 
ed skill, one who is regarded as a model of 
excellence in his art 1533. b. A work by a 
master. Now only in old m., and occas. 
modern m. 1752. 

1. The village m. taught his little school GOLDSM. 
French in a fortnight without a M. (title) 1856. 2. 
My maister Chaucer LypG. The (our, his, my) M 
often applied to Christ. 3. M. of the sentences (mi 
gister sententiarum), the name given to Peter Lom- 
bard, Bishop of Paris in the 12th c., from his book 
Sententiarum libri quatuor, a collection of patris- 
tie comments on passages of Scripture. 5. It is a 
stroke of a maister CAXTON. 6. Old Master, à mas- 
ter who lived between the 13th and the 16th or 
17th centuries. The pictures of the Tuscan and 
Venetian masters EMERSON, b. As a picture- 
dealer stares at an alleged old m. 1851. 
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III. As a title of office, 1. The head of cer- 
tain colleges (in Oxford, Cambridge, eto.), 
guilds, corporations, livery companies, hos- 
pitals, etc. Formerly also used for GRAND 
MASTER, Great master, the title of the head of 
a military order, Also as in master-general, 
m. provincial, titles of dignitaries of monastic 
and other religious organizations, 2. In the 
designations of certain legal functionaries 
(see below). late ME. 3. a. In designations of 
officials having duties of control, superinten- 
dence, or safe-keeping. late ME. b. Mil. in 
various titles of command, late ME. f4. 
Great master. = GRAND MASTER 1, 2, 1085. 

1. M. of the Temple: (a) Hist, the grand master of 
the Knights Templar; (b) the principal clergyman 
of the Temple Church, London, He was made M. 
of Balliol Coll. Woop, 2. M. ofthe (or in) Chancery, 
(a) until 1852, one of the twelve assistants to the 
Lord Chancellor, the chief of whom was M, of the 
Rolls; (b) since 1897, any one of four chief clerks 
of the Chancery Division of the Supreme Court. 
M. of the Court (of Common Pleas, of the King's 
Bench, of the Exchequer), any one of five officers 
in each of those courts (now, in the corresponding 
division of the Supreme Court) charged with the 
duty of 9 the proceedings, M, of (the) 
Faculties, the chief officer of the Court of Faculties 

cf, FACULTY III. b). M, in Lunacy, see LUNACY, 
» of the Requests, see REQUEST. M. of the Wards 

(and Liveries), see WARD, 3. M. of the (King’s, 
Queen's) Household, an officer under the Stewar 
of the Royal Household. M. of the Jewel-house, 
the keeper of the Crown Jewels in the Tower of 
London. M. of the (King’s) Music, an officer of 
the Royal Household, the conductor of the King’s 
band. M, of the Robes, of the Wardrobe, the 
keeper of the ‘great’ wardrobe of the King Queen, 
or other exalted personage. M. of (the) Works or 
(now dial.) Work, an official who superintends 
building operations, For AM. of Ceremonies, of the 
Mint, of Misrule, of the Re ee tan, 
the second sbs. M, 905 Horse: (a) in England, 
the title of the third official of the royal household ; 
also rarely transf. in joc. use, a head groom or 
stableman; (b) Antig. used as tr. L, magister 
equitum, master of the 'knlgh under the 
Roman republie the title of the commander of 
the cavalr appointed by a dictator. M. of the 
Buckhounds, the fourth great officer of the houso- 
hold. M. of hounds: one who owns, or has the 
control of, a pack of hounds; usually, the leading 
member of a hunt who is elected to the office; 
chiefly = M. of forhounds (abbrev, M. . II). 
Also m, of es, harriers, staghounds, etc. b. A. 
(General) of the Ordnance, the controller of the 
Ordnance and Artillery (now, the head of the 
Board of Ordnance), 

IV. As a title of rank or compliment. 1. a. 
sing. = Sir. Now only in uneducated use. b. 
pl. (in later times always my masters) = Sirs, 
gentlemen, Now arch. or rhet., chiefly ironi- 
cal or derisive, ME. 2. Prefixed to the name 
or designation of aman, In ordinary use now 
only dial., but in literature occas. arch. or 
Hist.; otherwise repl. by Mn. (misto). ME. 
3. Prefixed (esp. by servants and inferiors) to 
the name of boys and young men not old 
enough for Nr.“. 4. The heir-apparent to a 
Scottish peerage (below the rank of earl; for- 
merly, below that of marquis) is often known 
as The M. of ——; tho specific designation 
being usu. identical with the baronial title of 
the family 1489, 

1. Y'are welcome Masters, welcome all SHAKS. 
2. Maister Latymer encouraged Maister Ridley 
when both were at the stake Foxe, And yet m. 
Parson must not be called couctous 1625, 3. 
Maids, misses, and little m., in a third [coach] 
Swirr. Phr, masters and misses = young people, 
4. The M, of nswood led the way SCOTT. 

V. Attrib. uses, 1, Used appositively or as 
adj. in the sense ‘that is à master’, a. As pre- 
fixed to designations of persons, now rhet., 
with implication of imposing greatness ME. 
b. spec. denoting (a) the leader of a herd of 
animals, (b) the official who has command 
over others so designated, (c) one who is a 
master, a8 opp. to an apprentice or journey- 
man, hence = supremely skilled. 2. Applied 
transf. as à qualification of things, with the 
sense ‘main’, ‘principal’, ‘controlling’ ME. 

1. a. The master-deull, Belsabub 1575, The 
Choice and M. Spirits of this Age SHARS, b. A M. 
Pike, that for his Bulk, Beauty, and Strength, was 
look'd upon to be the Prince of the River R. 
L'ESTRANGE, A Master-Printer 1683. The king's 
m. butcher J. GRANT. The French consider the 
English the master-colonists of the world 1900. 
2, A main Pillar and Master-branch in Englands 
Grandeur 1667. The lord of irony,—the master- 
spell BYRON. 
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Comb,: m. attendant, ‘an officer In the royal 
eae appointed to assist in the fitting or 
man , removing or securing vessels of war, 
ete.’ (Smyth); m. fault Geol,, a fault which gov- 
erns the configuration of the surrounding area; 
(a) the hand of a m., the agency of one 
highly skilled or one ing commanding 
power; (b) a highly skill ; m. Joint Geol., 
à principal joint in a rock mass; m. mariner (sec 

ARINER); m. sinew, a main sinew; esp, the 
tendon of Achilles in man; m. workman, a 
workman thoroughly conversant with his trade; 
one who employs workmen; also fig. 

Master (mavstoa), sb.! 1880, [f, Mast ab." 
+ CER! 1.) A ship baying (so many) masts, 
as (hree-m., oto. 

Master (māstəı), v. ME. It. MASTER sb. 
Of. OFr, maisiríer.] 1. trans. To got the bot- 
ter of; to overcome or defeat, 2. To reduce 
to subjection; to break, tame (an animal). 
late ME. 3. techn. To temper or season; to 
modify. Now only in Dyeing, to soason or 
age (dye stuffs), and In Tanning, to subject 
(skins) to the action of an astringent lye. 
late ME. 4. To make oneself master of ; to 
acquire complete understanding of (a fact, a 
proposition), or complete facility in using (an 
instrument, etc.) 1740. 5. To rule as à mas- 
ter; to be the master of (a servant, scholar, 
house, etc.) 1611. t6. (rans. To own, possess 
—1038, 7, To address by the style of ‘master’. 
STUBBES. 

1, Kings nor authority can m. fate FLETCHER, 
2. The Zebra. could never be entirely mastered 
GonpsM, 4. To m, the difference between ' would" 
and ‘should’ 1901. 6. The wealth That the world 
masters SHAKS. 

Ma'ster-at-a:rms, 1748. Naut. Formerly 
a warrant-ofticer in the navy who instructed 
the officers and crew of a ship of war in the 
exercise of small arms, and acted as principal 
police officer on board, but now a first-class 
petty officer doing duty in the latter capacity 
only. Also transf., the principal police officer 
on board a ship of the mercantile marine, 

Maester-buitlder, 1657, [MASTER sb." II.] 
1. One who is skilled in the art of building, an 
architect. Chiefly in rhet. use or fig. context. 
2. One who employs workmen in building 
1714. 3. Naut. A petty officer formerly em- 
ployed on the construction of ships 1799. 
Masterdom (müstoidom). OK. It. MAs- 
TER sb.’ + -DOM.] fl. The office of a teacher; 
the degree of master (of divinity) -ME. 2. 
Dominion, supremacy; tvietory in battle 
1476. 13. - MASTERSHIP 3 1601, 

Masterful (mistoifül) a. ME. (t. MAS- 
TER ab.' + PUL.) 1. Addicted to acting the 
part of master; imperious, self-willed. Of 
actions: High-handed, arbitrary. tb. Law. 
(chiefly Sc.) Of beggars, cto.: Using violence 
or threats 1474-1754. 2, Having the capa- 
cities of a master; qualified to command. 
late ME. b. Of language, looks, eto.: Indica- 
tive of mastery 1824, J. = MASTERLY 2. 1013. 

1. Yonder m. cuckoo Crowds every egg out of the 
nest EMERSON, 2. b. His m., pale face E. B. 
BROWNING, 3. Whether pleasing or displeasing 
to your taste they are entirely m. Ruskin, Hence 
Mavsterful-ly adv., -ness. 
Masterhood  (müstorhu:d). — 1464. If. 
MASTER sb. + OO. The condition or 
quality of being a master. 

Master-key. 1570. A key that will open 
a number of different locks. 

Masterless (müstoilés), a. late ME. |f. 
MASTER ch. and (sense 2) v, + Isg, ] 1. 
Having no master, b. Vagrant, vagabond. 
Obs, exc. Hist. 1471. 12. That cannot be 
mastered; ungovernable —1767, 

+Mavsterlike, a. and adv. 1500. (f. MAs- 
TER ab.) + LIKE.) a. adj. Despotic, auto- 
cratic, sovereign; authoritative, magisterial; 
exhibiting masterly ability, b. ade, In a 
masterlike manner ~1666. 

a. I begin to doubt the picture. is not of his 
making, It is so m. PEPYS. 

Masterly (mü:stoil), a. 1531, (t. MASTER 
sb.) + AV. fl. Belonging to, or character- 
istic of, a master or lord; usu. in bad sense, 
arbitrary, despotic; imperious, overbearing 
-1700. 2. Worthy of a master or skilled 
workman; skilfully performed 1066. 

2. How m. are the strokes of Virgil! DRYDEN, A 
small but m. work 1804. M. &| hes 1880, Hence 
Mavsterliness. So Mi Ty adv. late ME. 

Master-mason. late ME. [MASTER sb." IT. 
5.] 1, A mason who designs and carries out 
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building in stone or who employs workmen 
to shape and fit stonework. 2. A fully quali- 
fled freemason, who has passed the third 
degroe 1723, 

Masterpiece (müstorph), 1005. [t, MAS- 
TER ab,’ + PIECE sb., after Du, meesterstuk 
(adapted in Se, as maisterstik XVI) or G. 
meisterstack piece of work qualifying à 
craftsman.) 1, A production surpassing in 
excellence. all others by the same hand; 
also, a production of masterly skill; a con- 
summate example 1010. tb. An action of 
masterly ability 1715. 12. The most im, 
portant feature, or the chief excellence, of 
a person or thing 1007. 

1. Man is heav^n's Master-plece QUARLES. A m, 
of assurance FIELDING, of policy, FREEMAN. b. 
Confusion now has made his Master-peece SHAKS. 
2. His learning in the law being his m, CLARENDON. 

Mastership (mi-stoifip). late ME. If. 
MasteR sb.! + Mtb. In some senses an 
Englishing of Mastery by suflix-substitu- 
tion.) 1. The condition of being n master 
or ruler; dominion, rule, control. tb. ‘Upper 
hand’, mastery 1573-1829. 2. The office, 
function, dignity, or term of office of a 
‘master’ 1455. b. The position of a master 
in or of a school 1806, +3, With poss. 
pron.: The personality of a master, Often 
abbrev, M. 1022, 4, The skill or knowledge 
constituting a master 1007. b. The status or 
degree of a master (in a craft, a university, 
ete.) 1688. 5. The existence of masters or 
employers as the characteristic form of in- 
dustrial organization 1868, 

2. The M. of the Rolls 1873. 3. How now Signior 
Launce? what newes with your M.? SHAKS, 4. M. 
jn tongue-fence; this is the quality of qualities 
CARLYLE. 

Master-singer (:nf-stoasiinod). Now rare, 
1810, Anglicization of MEISTERSINGER, 

Master-stroke (müstozstró"k). 1679. [See 
Master sb.! V. 2; after Fr, coup de maitre.) 
1. A masterly line or touch (in painting, eto.), 
Also transf. 2. A surpassingly skilful act (of 
cunning, policy, etc.); one's eleverest move 
or device 1711, 

2. The steeple. de a master-stroke of absurdity 
H, WALPOLE, 

{Master-vein, late ME. [MASTER ab." 
V. 2.] One of the great veins or arteries of 
the body; spec. applied to the saphena 108g. 

Master-work (místorwnik). 1000. [See 
MASTER sb. V, 2.; after Fr. chef-d'aruvre.] 
1. An action or procedure of supreme impor- 
tance, 2, A masterpiece 1017. 13, A main 
drain or channel 1780. 

Masterwort (mi-storwnat), 1548, It. MAS- 
TER sb. + WORT, after G. meisterwurs.) 
The umbelliferous plant Peucedanum (Im- 
peratoria) ostruthium, formerly cultivated 
ag a pot-herb, and used in medicine, 

Also applied to other genera, as Astrantia (Black 
M.); the goutweed, Ægopodium podagraria (Eng. 
lish or Wild M.); and the U,8. planta Angelica 
atropurpurea and Heracleum lanatum.. 

Mastery (müstoi). (ME. meíalrie = OFr. 
maistrie, I. maistre MASTER sb.! + -ie -Y*.] 1, 
The state or condition of being master; 
authority, sway, dominion; an instance of 
this. tb. Predominance; prevailing character 
1642, 2, ‘Upper-hand’; victory. Now only: 
Victory resulting in the subjection of the 
vanquished (cf. senso 1). MK. t3. Superior 
force or power 1818. 4. The skill or Know. 
ledge which constitutes a master, Obs. or 
arch. exe, with mixture of sense 7. ME. 15. 
An exercise or work of skill or power 1067. 
16. A competitive feat of strength or skill; 
esp. in phr. to (ry masteries, to ‘try conclu- 
sions’ 1007. 7. Crans. from 1.) Intellectual 
command over (a subject of study) 1668, b. 
The action of mastering (a subject) 1797. 

1. The Priesthood was not a Malstry, but a 
Ministry Honnzs. 2. Four Champions flerce Strive 
here for Malstrie Miur. 4. Use maketh Masterie 
NORTON. 5. To do, make, work, etc, (a) m. or 
materies: to perform a wonderful feat or trick. 
Ye shul wel seen at eye, That I wol doon a mals- 
trie er T go CHAUCER, It is great, Little, no m.: it is 
hard or easy (to do something). 6. This is but to 
try Masteries with Fortune BACON, 7. His m. of 
English was supreme 1880. 

Mast-head, sb. (Stress variable.) 1748. 
(Mast sb.'] 1. The head or highest part of a 
mast, esp. of the lower mast, 2. A sailor 
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stationed at the mast-head. 3. attrib, as m.- 
light, etc. 1822. 

Mast- head, v. 1829. f. the sb.] 1. trans. 
To send (a sailor) to the mast-head as a 
punishment. Also transf. and fig. 2. To 
raise (a sail, yard, etc.) to its position on the 
mast or at the mast-head 1840. 

Mastic (m:estik) late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
mastic — late L. mastichum (Palladius), 
masticha, vars. of L. mastiché (Pliny) — Gr. 
paorixn, presumed to be f. uaorixàv (See next), 
the substance being used as a chewing-gum 
in the East.] 1. A gum or resin which exudes 
from the bark of Pistacia lentiscus and some 
other trees. Now used chiefly in making 
varnish. 2. (In full m. tree.) An evergreen 
shrub yielding mastic gum, Pistacia lentiscus 
ofthe Levant. Applied also to other species 
of Pistacia, and to the W. Indian Bursera 
gummifera and Peruvian Schinus molle. 
late ME. 3. A timber tree of the W. Indies 
and Florida, Sideroxylon mastichodendron 
1657. t4. (In full Herb Mastic.) The plant 
Thymus mastichina -1836. 5. A resinous or 
bituminous cement; also, a lime cement used 
by builders 1706. 6. A liquor flavoured with 
mastic used in Turkey and Greece. 7. The 
colour of mastic; a shade of pale yellow 1890. 

attrib. and Comb., as m. gum, etc.; m. varnish, 
a fine varnish used for varnishing pictures. 

Masticate (mestike't), v. 1649. [- masti- 
cat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. masticare — Gr. 
paonxâv grind the teeth, rel. to iaoáo6a. chew, 
and perh. to synon. L. mandere; see -ATE?.] 
1. trans. To grind (food) to a pulp with the 
teeth; to chew. 2, To crush or knead (rubber) 
toa pulp 1849. So Mastica-tion 1505. Ma's- 
ticator (also attrib. as m. muscle). 

Masticatory (mestikitori). 1611. [- 
mod. L. masticatorius, -orium, f. masticare; 
see -ORY' and *.] a. adj. Of, pertaining to, 
or concerned with mastication; affecting the 
organs of mastication. b. sb. A medicinal 
substance to be chewed 1611. 

Masticic (mresti-sik), mastichic (mæsti'k- 
ik) a. 1845. [f. Mastic + -10.] Chem. 
In m. acid; an acid resin; the portion (about 
90 per cent.) of mastic soluble in alcohol. So 
Mastic, the insoluble residue of mastic 
1844. 

Masticot, early form of Masstcor. 


Mastiff (mastif). Pl. mastiffs. (Also 
tmastis, tmastie, -y). ME. [Obscurely 
repr. OFr. mastin (mod. mâtin) :- Rom. 


*mansuetinus, f. L. mansuetus tamed, tame, 
earlier mansues, f. manus hand + base of 
suescere accustom.) A large, powerful dog 
with a large head, drooping ears and pen- 
dulous lips, valuable as a watch-dog. 

Comb. m. bat, a name for bats of the genus 
Molossus. 

Masting (ma:stin), vbl. sb. 1027. [f. Mast 
v. + di.] 1. The action or process of fit- 
ting with masts. b. Masts collectively 1702. 
2, attrib. as m.-sheers, etc. 1760. 

Comb.: m.-house, (a) a place where masts are 
made and stored; (b) a building furnished with 
apparatus for fixing masts; m. pine, Pinus stro- 


bus. 

Mastitis (meestoi-tis). 1842. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. uaerós breast + -ITIS.] Med. Inflamma- 
tion of the breast. 

-mastix (m:estiks) repr. Gr. dont 
scourge, freq. used in the 17th c. (rarely later), 
and designating persons violently hostile to 
some person or class, as Episcopo-mastiz, ete. 
Also in titles of books attacking some person, 
class, institution, etc., as Histriomastiz [L. 
histrio actor], Satiromastiz, etc. 

Mastless (mastlés) a.“ 1593. [f. MAST 
8b. + -LESS.] Without a mast or masts. 

Mastless (ma:stlés), a.* If. Mast sb.! + 
-LESS.] Without mast or acorns. DRYDEN. 

Masto- (m:esto) used (Anat. and Path.) 
a. to represent MASTOID sb., in combs. with 
sense *pertaining jointly to the mastoid pro- 
cess or bone and some other part of the skull’, 
as m.-parielal adj., etc.; b. as comb. f. Gr. 
uaords breast, in names of diseases of the 
female breast, as mastodynia, -dyny, neural- 
gia of the female breast, etc. 

Mastodon (mwstódon). 1813. [- mod.L., 
f. Gr. paords breast + d6ous, ddr tooth; cf. Fr. 
mastodonte (Cuvier, 1806).] Palzont. A large 
extinct mammal resembling the elephant, 
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characterized by having nipple-shaped 
tubercles in pairs on the crowns of the molar 
teeth. Also Ma'stodont sb. (1826) and a.; 
hence Mastodontic a. 

Mastoid (mæstoid). 1732. [— Fr. mastoide 
(Paré) or mod. L. mastoides — Gr. uacroebís 
(dmoóóceas iar te ‘mastoid processes’, 
Galen), f. uaorós breast; see -0ID.] A. adj. 
Shaped like a female breast. 

M. process (Anat.), a nipple-shaped, conical 
prominence of the temporal bone. M, bone, a bone 
of the skull, in fishes and reptiles, homologous 
with the m. process. M. cancer (Path.), a kind of 
firm carcinomatous growth, the section of which is 
rmt to resemble the boiled udder of the cow 

B. absol. as sb. = m. process or bone 1842. b. 
attrib. = ‘of or pertaining to the m. process’, 
as m. cell, muscle 1800. Hence Mastoi-dal a. 

Mastoidean (mmstoi-dian), a. 1841. [f. 
mod.L. mastoideus (f. mastoides MASTOID) + 
-AN.] Of or belonging to the mastoid. 

Mastras, -es(s(e, obs. ff. MISTRESS. 

Masturbate (mæ'stpabe't), v. 1857. l 
masturbat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. masturbari, 
of unkn. origin.) inir. and ref. To practise 
self-abuse. So Masturba-tion 1766. Ma's- 
turbator. 

Ma: sty, a. late ME. [. Mast sb.“  -Y*.] 
1. Producing mast —1630. 2. Of a swine: Fat- 
tened. CHAUCER. 3. Burly, big-bodied —1886. 

Mat (meet), sb.“ [OE. matt, meatt, meatte, 
corresp. to MDu. matte, OHG. matla (Du. 
mat, G. matte); WGme. — late L. matia.) 
1. A piece of a coarse fabric of plaited rushes, 
sedge, straw, bast, ete., used to lie, sit, or 
kneel upon, to cover floors, walls, plants, etc., 
and in packing furniture. 2. a. An article 
(orig. of this material) placed near a door for 
persons entering to wipe their shoes upon ( 
Doon-mat), or similar to those so used 1065. 
b. A thin flat article (orig. made of plaited 
straw), placed under a dish, plate, or vessel 
in order to protect the table from heat, etc. 
Also applied to other similar articles, 1875. 
3. transf. A thick tangled mass 1835. 4. Naut. 
A thick web of rope yarn used to protect the 
standing rigging from the friction of other 
ropes 1497. 5. Engineering. = MATTRESS 3, 
1884. 6, attrib. 1530. 7 

2. On the m. (slang), up for trial, ‘in for it’. 

Comb.: m.-grass, (a) Nardus stricta, (b) Psam- 
ma arenaria, the marram grass; -rush, the bul- 
rush, Seirpus ris; also = matweed; matweed, 
a name for various rush-like grasses. 

Mat (met), sb.* Also matt. 1845. [- Fr. 
mat, subst. use of mat Mar a.) 1. Glass- 
painting. A layer of colour ‘matted’ on the 
glass (see MAT v.* b) 1881. 2. a. Gilding. The 
effect of *mat' or unburnished gold. b. 
Metal-work. A roughened, frosted, or figured 
groundwork. 1866. 3. A border of dead gold 
round a framed picture 1845. 4. A matting- 
punch 1890. 

Mat (meet), sb.? 1766. [Short f. MATADOR. 
Cf. Nap sb.] = MATADOR 2. 

Mat (meet), a. Also tmatte, matt. 1648. 
[- Fr. mat, identical with mat MATE a.] 
Of colours, surfaces: Without lustre, dull, 
‘dead’. 

Mat (met), v.“ 1549. [f. Mar s.] 1. 
trans. To cover or furnish with mats or mat- 
ting. 2. transf. To cover with an entangled 
mass 1577. 3. To entangle fogether in a 
thick mass 1577; to make by interlacing 1824. 
4. intr. To become entangled together 1742. 

2. A temple. .matted with ivy 1849. 3. And o'er 
his eyebrows hung his matted hair DRYDEN. 

Mat (met), v.* 1602. [- Fr. mater, f. mat 
Mar d.] trans. To make (colours, etc.) dull; 
to give a mat appearance to (gilding, metal, 
ete.); to frost (glass). b. Glass-painting. To 
pes (glass) with a softened layer of colour 

Matachin (mretáfi*n). Obs. exc. Antig. 1578. 

[- Fr. tmatachin (now matassin) — Sp. 
matachin, prob. — Arab. mutawajjihin, active 
pple. pl. of fawajjaha assume a mask, f. 
wajh face.]. 1. A kind of sword-dancer in a 
fantastic dress. +2, A dance performed by 
matachins. Also fransf. and fig. —1677. 3. 
attrib., as m. dance, etc. 1584. 
2. fig. He was taken into seruice to a base office 
in his Kitchin; so that (in a kind of Mattacina of 
humane fortune) Hee turned a Broach, that had 
worne a Crowne BACON. 
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Mataco (mæ-tăko). 1834. [prob. S. Amer.] 
The small three-banded armadillo, Toly- 
peules tricinctus, which rolls itself up into a 
ball, 


Matador (mæ-tădğı). In senses 2 and g usu. 
-ore. 1674. [- Sp. matador, f. matar kill, f. 
Pers. mát dead. Cf. Mark d.] 1. In Spanish 
bullfights, the man appointed to kill the bull 
1681. 2. Cards. In quadrille and ombre, any 
of the three best trumps 1674. 3. Dominoes. 
Any of certain pieces (viz. those whose num- 
bers make up seven, and the double blank) 
which in a particular form of the game (the 
matador game) can be played at any time 1865. 

Mateology (miseti,olódsi) 1656. [f. Gr. 
uáraog vain + -Aoyla discourse; see -LOGY.] 
Vain or unprofitable discourse. So tMatze- 
olo-gian 1653. 

fMateotechny. 1576. [f. as prec. + 
rexrn art.] An unprofitable science —1075. 

Match (met), 5b. (OE. gemedéa i= 
*samakjon, rel. to Gmo. *3amakon, OE. 
gemaca; see MAKE sb.!] 

I. One of a pair. t1. A husband or wife, a 
mate, consort, a lover. Also of animals, 
-1658. 12. One's equal; one's fellow, com- 
panion —1571, 3. ta. An antagonist, rival 
—1593. b. A person (occas. a number of 
persons, a thing) able to contend with 
another as an equal ME. 4. A person or thing 
that equals another in some quality 1470. 
5. A person or thing that exactly corres- 
ponds to or forms a pair with another 1474, 
tFormerly often pl. 

2. Marry thy m. 1547. 3. a. M. to m, I haue en- 
countred him SHAKS. b. Phr. To find, meet one's 
m.; to be, prove oneself, a m. n More than a m. 
for: able to overcome. His followers. . were no m. 
for regular soldiers MACAULAY. 4. I neuer found 
their matches 1632. 5. You might by..looking 
through any Star on the Globe see its M. in Heaven 
1674, Extraordinary matches for carriages have 
sold at 400 dollars per pair 1808. 

II. The action of matching. tl. A matching 
of adversaries against each other; a contest 
viewed with regard to the equality or in- 
equality of the parties —1028. 2, A competi- 
tive trial of skill in which two or more per- 
sons or sides are matched against each other; 
an arrangement for such a contest. Also 
applied to a contest of animals. 1545. 13. 
A suitable pairing —1748. b. A (well or ill) 
matched pair (or set); two (or more) things 
which accord (well or ill) in colour, size, eto. 
1542. 4, A matrimonial compact or alliance; 
esp. one viewed as more or less advanta- 
geous 1547. tb. The action of marrying; rela- 
tionship by marriage —1055. c. A person 
viewed with regard to eligibility as a partner 
in marriage 1586. 15. An agreement, an 
appointment; a compact, bargain —1768. 

1. This was a mache vn-mete. late ME. 2. [He] 
leaves it à drawn m. 1651. 3. b. These ribbons are 
a bad match (mod.). 4. It seems to me a very good 
m. for her 1866. By m.: in consequence of a 
marriage; By m., it came to Tremenet RISDON. 
c. He's the great m. of the county MEREDITH. 5. 
Phr. It is a m. (or, A m./): = ‘Agreed’, ‘Done’. 
Am.,’tis done SHAKS. i 

Comb.: m.-game, a game (esp. of chess) forming 
part of a m.; also U.S. = sense II. 2; -play, the 
play in a m., also in Golf, play in which holes, 
not strokes, are counted; so m.-player; -rifle, 
one used in firing competitions: -rifling Gun- 
making, a method of rifling guns to adapt them for 
long-range shooting in matches; m. wagon, a rail- 
way wagon run in connection with a break-down 
crane. 

Match (metf), sb. late ME. [- OFr. 
meiche, mesche (mod. méche), corresp. to Sp., 
Pg. mecha, It. miccia, which have been re- 
ferred to L. myza (- Gr. púa) nozzle of a lamp 
(in med.L. lamp-wick), with crossing of Rom. 
*muccare blow the nose, snuff a wick. For 
the Eng. development cf. (dial.) cratch cradle 
from (O) Fr. crèche, patch from OFr. peche 
PrECE.] fl. The wick of a candle or lamp 
—1646. 2. A wick, cord, or rope of hemp, tow, 
cotton, etc., so prepared that when lighted 
at the end it is not easily extinguished, and 
burns at a uniform rate; used for firing can- 
non, etc. Also in Mining. 1549. b. The mate- 
rial of which matches consist; cord, etc., pre- 
pared for ignition 1572. 3. A piece of cord, 
cloth, paper, wood, etc., dipped in melted 
sulphur, so as to be readily ignited by the 
use of a tinder-box, and serving to light a 
candle, etc. Obs. exc. Hist. 1519. b. A similar 
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article used for fumigation 1708. 4. A short 
slender piece of wood, wax taper, etc., tipped 
with some composition that bursts into 
flame when rubbed on a rough or specially 

prepared surface 1831. 

4. Phr, To strike a m.: to ignite a m. by friction 
(the verb is borrowed from to strike a light). Paraf- 
fin m.: one having the splints dipped in paraffin. 
‘Safety m.: one which can be ignited only by strik- 
ing on a specially prepared surface. 

attrib. and Comb., as m.-box, -girl, -seller; m.- 
paper, touch-paper; -paste, that used for making 
the heads of matches; m.-splint, -stick, the 
wood of a m.; -thread, the thread used as m. for 
firing guns, etc.; matchwood, fa) touchwood ; 
(b) wood suitable for match-sticks; (c) in phr. (to 
break, etc.) into matehwood, into minute splinters. 

Match (met), a. 1483. [From the pre- 
dicative and appositive uses of MATOH sb.'] 
That matches; corresponding. Obs, exc. 
techn. in certain special collocations, in most 
of which match- may be interpreted as an 
attrib. use of MATOH v., as m.-gearing, -plane, 
-plate. 

Match (metf), v. late ME. If. March 
sb.1] 1, trans. To join in marriage; to procure 
a match for. Also rarely, tto couple (ani- 
mals). Const. o, tunto, with. b. intr. for 
refl. To ally oneself in marriage. Now rare 
exc. dial. 1508. 12. trans. To associate; to 
put together so as to form a pair or set with 
(another person or thing) —1645. 3. To en- 
counter as an adversary. Now, to prove a 
match for. late ME. +b. intr. To meet in 
combat with —1595. 4. trans, To array or 
place in opposition with; to pit against 
another. Chiefly refl, and pass. late ME. 5. 
To arrange in a suitable or equal pair or set; 
to provide with an adversary of equal power. 
Often in pass., to be well, ill matched. 1530. b. 
To make to correspond (o or with 1680. c. 
To furnish (boards) with a tongue and a 
groove, at the edges 1833. 6. To compare in 
respect of superiority 1581. 17. To regard or 
treat as equal —1606. 8. To be equal to, to 
equal; to be the match or counterpart of. 
Also absol. of two things: To be mutually 
equal. 1592. b. intr. To be equal with; to 
correspond, be suitable to. Also (rarely), to 
fit into, 1567. 9. trans. To furnish with a 
match 1596. b. To compare so as to select 
one suitable to. Pore. +10, To procure as a 
match Merch, V. III. i. 81. 

1. An idle king..Match'd with an aged wife 
TENNYSON. b. He matched into a most noble and 
martial family 1647. 2. Much Ado I. i. 111. 3. b. 
Strength matcht with strength, and power con- 
fronted power SHAKS. 4. To m. a bauble against 
the Pantheon DE QUINOEY. 5. Hounds. .match'd 
in mouth like bels SHAKS. b. God doth m. His 
gifts to man's believing M. ARNOLD. 8. The event 
..cannot..m. the expectation C. BRONTÉ. Phr. 
To m. (used quasi-adv. or quasi-adj. after a sb.): 
corresponding in number, size, etc. with what has 
been mentioned. 9. I can m. this nonsense JOHN- 
son, Can you m. me this piece of yellow silk? 
1861. Hence Ma-tchable a. that can be matched; 
fcomparable; twell-suited. {Ma-tchableness. 

Match (mets), v.' 1703. [f. Maron sb.* 
Cf. Fr. mécher in same sense.) trans. To 
fumigate (wines or liquors, or casks) by 
burning sulphur matches; now chiefly in 
Cider-making. 

Match-board (mse-tfb6°1d), sb. 1858. f. 
Maron d.] Joinery. A board which has a 
tongue cut along one edge and a groove in the 
opposite edge, so as to admit of being fitted 
into other similar boards to form one piece 
with them, Also collect. = match-boarding. 

Hence Ma-tch-board v. to cover or supply 
with matchboards. Ma-tch-boarding, match- 
boards fitted together for use. 

Matchcoat (mæ-tfköt). Obs. exc. Hist. 
1642. [orig. matchcore; cf. Ojibwa man- 
chikóten woman's skirt; afterwards alt. by 
popular etymology, as if f. MATCH sb.* or v. 
+ Coat sb.] A kind of mantle worn by Amer. 
Indians, orig. made of fur skins, later of 
coarse woollen cloth called match-cloth. 

Matcher (me-tfoa). 1611. [f. MATCH v.“ 
+ hi.] 1. One who matches. 2. A match- 
ing-machine (MATOH v. 5 c) 1897. 

Matchet (ms-tfét) Also machet(te, 
fmacheto. 1598. [- Sp. machete, f. macho 
hammer - late L. mareus.] A broad and 
heavy knife or cutlass, used, esp. in Central 
America and the West Indies, both as a tool 
and a weapon. 
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Matchless (ms-tflés) a. 1530. [f. Maron 
Sb. + -LESS.] 1. Without an equal, peerless. 
b. Used as adv. 1871. 12. That are not a 
match. SPENSER. Hence Ma-tchlessly adv. 

Matchlock (ms-tflok). 1698. [f. MATCH 
sb. + Lock sb.*] 1. An old form of gun. lock 
in which a match (Maron sb.* 2) is placed for 
iti 2. A musket having a 
matchlock 1698. rib. as matchlock- 
man a soldier armed with a matchlock 1782. 
Ma:tch-maker'. 1639, [f. MATOH sb. + 
MAKER.] 1. One who brings about a match; 
one who schemes to bring about marriages. 
2. Sporting. One who enters into or arranges 
a match 1704. So Ma-tch-makin$ vbl. sb." 

Ma-tch-maker*, 1643. [f. MATCH sb.* + 
MAKER.] One who makes match for guns, or 
lucifer matches. So Ma-tch-making vbl. sb.* 

Mate (mé't), sb.! (ME, mat - (O) Er. mat in 
eschec mal CHECKMATE sb.) = CHECKMATE 
8b. 1. 

Mate (mé't), sb.“ ME. [- MLG. mate, ge- 
mate (Flem. gemaat, Du. maat) = OHG. 
gimmazzo - WGme. *zamato, f. 
(denoting association) + *mat-, base of MEAT, 
the lit, sense being ‘messmate’. For the 
sense-development cf. COMPANION sb.] 1. A 
habitual companion; a fellow-worker or 
partner. Now only in working-class use. b. 
Used as a form of address by sailors, labour- 
ers, etc. 1450. 2. A suitable associate; an 
equal. Now only arch. 1563. 3. One of a pair; 
now esp. a suitable partner in marriage 1549. 
4. Naut. a. An officer (now only on a mer- 
chant ship) who sees to the execution of the 
master's commands, and in his absence takes 
charge of the ship. Formerly called master's 
male. 1496. b. An assistant to some func- 
tionary on board ship, as boatswain's, 
cook's, gunner's m., ete. 1610. fe. In the navy 
(in full surgeon’s m.), an assistant to a ship's 
doctor; in the army, an assistant who acts as 
dispenser and dresser 1612-1811. d. U.S. 
Navy. A subordinate officer having no rank, 
but taking precedence of all other enlisted 
men 1890. 

2. Ye knew me once no m. For you, there sitting 
where ye durst not soare MILT. 3. There shall the 
vultures also be gathered, euery one with her m. 
Isa. 34:15. 4. b. The Gunner, and his M. SHAKS. 

Mate, a. ME. [- (O) Fr. mat mated at 
chess — mát in Pers. phr., used in chess, 
šāh mat the king is dead; see CHEOKMATE, 
Mare sb.'] 1. Mated at chess 1600. 2. Over- 
come, worsted, confounded —1513. 3. Ex- 
hausted, faint —1536. 4. Downcast, sorrowful 
1560. 

Mate (méit), v.^ ME. [= Fr. mater, f. mat 
Mare a. Cf. med.L. matare.] 1. trans. 
(Chess.) To checkmate. Also absol. 12. trans. 
To overcome, subdue —1590. Also transf. 13. 
To nonplus, baffle (a person); to render 
nugatory (a design) 21670. +4, To put out of 
countenance; to render helpless; to daunt, 
abash; to stupefy —1827. +5. To exhaust, 
weary; to dull (passion) —1693. 

2. transf. There is no passion in the minde of 
man, so weake, but it Mates, and Masters, the 
Feare of Death BACON. 3. They mated the Saxons 
in all their designes SPEED. 

Mate (mé) v.* 1509. [f. Marg sb.'] 1. 
trans. To equal; to vie or cope with; to be a 
match for. Now rare. b. intr, To claim 
equality with (arch.) 1692. 2. trans. To match; 
to join in marriage; to take or give in mar- 
riage 1607. Also intr. for refl. 3. trans. To pair 
(animals, esp. birds) for breeding purposes 
1601. Also intr. 4. trans. To join suitably 
with; to associate, treat as comparable with 
1593. 5. intr. To keep company with 1832. 

1. My euer Roiall Master, Dare m. a sounder man 
then Surrie can be SHAKS. 2. Thou art mated with 
a clown TENNYSON. 3. Pigeons can be mated for 
life DARWIN. intr. These birds do not m. 1877. 
4. On a night, mated to his design DRYDEN. 

\Maté (mete). 1717. [Sp. mate — Quichua 
mati.) 1. A gourd, calabash, etc., in which the 
leaves of maté ( see 2) are infused; also maté- 
cup. 2. An infusion of the leaves of the shrub 
Ilez paraguayensis; Paraguay-tea; also, the 
shrub itself, and its leaves prepared for in- 
fusion 1758. b. altrib., as m. wood, etc. 1879. 

liIMatelassé (matolase). 1882. [Fr., pa. 
pple. of matelasser to quilt, f. matelas MAT- 
TRESS.) A French dress goods of silk, or silk 
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and wool, having a raised design. Also attrib. 
or adj. having a raised pattern like quilting. 

Mateless (mé'tlés) a. 1570. U. MATE sb.* 
+ Ass.] Without a mate, or fpeer. 

Matelote (matslot), sb. 1730. [Fr., f. mate- 
lot sailor.] A dish of fish served in a sauce of 
wine, onions, mushrooms, etc. ; also, a dish of 
viands similarly dressed. Hence Matelote v. 
trans. to make into a m. 

Mateo- ; see MATÆ0-. 

Mater (mé'toi). 1594. [L. = MOTHER.] 
+1. The thickest plate of the astrolabe. BLUN- 
DEVIL, 2. Anal. See DURA MATER, PIA MATER. 
3. Boys’ and girls’ slang. Used familiarly for 
mother. (Cf. pater.) 1864. 

Materfamilias (móé'tozfámi-iüs). 1756, 
[L., f. mater + familias, old gen. of familia.) 
The mother of a household. 

Material (müti?riàl). IME. materiel (rare), 
-ial — (O)Fr. matériel, 1-ial — late L. mate- 
rialis (Tertullian; also sb. -ale), f. L. materia 
matter; See -AL'.] 

A. adj. 1. Scholastic Philosophy and Theol. 
(Opp. to FORMAL.) a. Pertaining to matter as 
opp. to form. fOf number: Concrete. b. 
That is (so and so) merely so far as its mat. 
ter’ is concerned 1656. 2, Logic. Concerned 
with the matter, as dist. from the form, of 
reasoning. (Opp. to formal.) 1628. 3. Of, 
pertaining to, or consisting of matter; cor- 
poreal ME. 4. Concerned with or involving 
matter, its presence, use, or agency 1649. 
b. Usu. coupled with gross: Unspiritual 1588. 
c. Relating to the physical aspect of things; 
concerned with physical progress, bodily 
comfort, or the like 1843. 5, Of much conse- 
quence; important 1529. b. Pertinent, ger- 
mane, or essential fo 1603. C. Law, eto, Of 
such significance as to be likely to influence 
the determination of a cause, to alter the 
character of an instrument, ete. 1581. t6. 
Full of matter, sound information, or sense 
—1085. +7. Bulky, massive, solid —1735. 

1. a. M. cause: see CAUSE sb. 4. b. M. sin: a 
wrong action apart from the evil intention neces- 
sary to constitute it a sin in the full sense; 80 m. 
heresy, schism, etc, M. righteousness: righteous- 
ness as definable by conduct, without regard to 
its motive. 2. The m. truth of the Conclusion 
depends upon the m. truth of the Premises BOW- 
EN. 3. The m. world BUTLER. 4. M. theory (of 
heat): the theory that heat is a m. substance 
(‘caloric’). b. His gross m. soul DRYDEN. C. 
France. is the country where m. well-being is 
most widely spread M. ARNOLD. 5. He would put 
that which was most Materiall in the Post-script 
BACON. c. A m, witness was wanting 1799. 6. A 
materiall foole SHAKS. 

B. sb. +1, pl. Things that are material —1005. 
2. The matter from which anything is made. 
Chiefly collect. pl. or sing. 1556. b. The ele, 
ments, constituent parts, or substance of 
something 1642. 3, Something that can be 
worked up or elaborated, esp. documents, eto. 
for historical composition; evidence from 
which a conclusion may be framed 1024. 
4. Tools, apparatus, ete. for performing an 
action. Now only in writing materials (= 
pen, ink, paper) 1731. 

2. Gunpowder. . with other materials for kindling 
fire DE FOE. The raw m. out of which a good army, 
may be formed MACAULAY. 3. Their books are m., 
not literature HOWELLS, 

+Mate-rial, v. 1643. [f. MATERIAL d. and 
sb.] 1. trans. To bring into material form. 
Sm T. BROWNE. 2. To furnish material for. 
GIANVILL. 

Materialism (máti-riíliz'm). 1748. f. 
MATERIAL + -ISM. Cf. Fr. malérialisme.] 1. 
Philos. The doctrine that nothing exists 
except matter and its movements and modi- 
fications; also, that the phenomena of con- 
sciousness and will are wholly due to the 
operation of material agencies. 2. Hence in 
transf. uses: esp. applied to (a) theological 
views supposed to imply a defective sense of 
the reality of things purely spiritual 1850; 
(b) devotion to material needs or desires; 
a way of life, opinion, or tendency based 
entirely upon material interests 1851. 43. 
concr. The system of material things; the 
material universe 1817. 

2. I fear. . you will never rise beyond the grossest 
everyday m. 1903. 

Materialist (mátiriálist) 1668. f. as 
prec. + -Ist. Of. Fr. malérialiste.] 1. An 
adherent of the philosophical system known 
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as materialism. 2. Applied by Berkeley to 
believers in the objective existence of matter 
1705. 3. One who takes a material view of 
things 1853. 4. attrib. or adj. = MATERIALIS- 
TIC. 

1. The materialists, who conjoin all thought with 
extension HUME. fig. Those who hold that poetry 
is an acquirable art,—the materialists of fine 
literature SOUTHEY. Hence Mate:riali-stic a. 
pertaining to, characterized by, or addicted to 
materialism, Materiali-stically adv. 

Materiality (matPrie-liti). 1529. lorig. 
med. L. materialitas material quality or 
embodiment; in later use ( sense 3 and 4) 
directly f. MATERIAL; see rr. Cf, Fr. 
matérialité,] 11. That which constitutes the 
‘matter’ of something; opp. to formality 
—1660. 2. The quality of being material 1570; 
that which is material; pl. things material 
1811. 3. Material aspect or character; mere 
externality 1599, 4, The quality of being 
important for the purpose in hand. Now 
legal. 1644, 

2. The decomposition of the rays of light proves 
their m. G. ADAMS. 4. Rules which tend to secure 
the m. of the issue 1824. 

Materialize (miti*-ridloiz), v. 1710. [f. 
MATERIAL a. + -UZE.] 1. trans. To make or 
represent as material; to invest with material 
attributes. 2. Spiritualism, To cause (a spirit, 
ete.) to appear in bodily form 1880, b. inir. 
To assume a bodily form 1884. c. franaf. To 
become actual fact; to ‘come off’ (orig. U.S.) 
1885. 3. trans, To make materialistic, Also 
intr. to favour materialistic views. 1820, 

2. c. Year after year passed and these promises 
failed to materialise 1891. 3. The system. . tends 
to m. our upper class, vulgarize our middle class, 
brutalize our lower class M. ARNOLD. Hence 
Materializa:tion, the giving a material form to; 
in Spiritualism, the appearance of a spirit in 
bodily form. 

Materially (miti*-riali), adv. 1502. |f. 
MATERIAL a, + -LY*.] 1. Chiefly Philos. and 
Logic. With regard to matter as opp, to form. 
Also, with regard to constituent matter; in 
respect of material cause. 2. In, by, with, or 
in respect of material substance; ‘in the state 
of matter’ (J.) 1594. 13. Of speaking or writ- 
ing: Soundly; to the point —1749. 4. In a 
material degree; substantially 1654. 5. In 
respect of material interests 1871. 

1. What is formally correct may be m. false 
BOWEN. 2. As he created all Men out of the same 
matter, they are m. equal 1717. 4. Short cuts, by 
Which the road was m. shortened 1890, So 
Mate-rialness. 

Materia medica (müti*rii me-dika). 
1699. [mod.L., tr. Gr. Ody tarpu (Galen) 
“healing material’.) The remedial substances 
used in medicine; that branch of medical 
science which treats of these 1811. 

. What I may call the m. m. of morality 
'CKER. 

1Materia'rian, a. and sb. It. late L. mate- 
riarius (Tertullian, f. materia matter) + AN; 
See -ARIAN.] Applied to ancient heretics who 
believed in the eternity of matter. CUD- 
WORTH. 

tMaterriate, a. 1588. [- schol. L. materia- 
tus (also cl. L.; see next), pa. pple. of L. 
materiare; see next, -ATE*.] 1. Composed or 
consisting of matter; solid, dense —1694. 2. 
Involved in matter; said of persons and 
things 1626-47, 

Materiate (müti"rie't) v. Now rare or 
Obs. 1653. [= materiat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
materiare (in cl. Latin construct of wood, 
in scholastic use as in sense a below), f. 
materia MATTER sb.; see -ATE*.] trans. In 
scholastic use. a. To supply or be the matter 
or material part of; in pass., to be constituted 
materially by something 1680. b. To render 
(a ‘form’) inherent in a particular ‘matter’ 
1653. So Materia tion 1646. 

Matériel (materiel 1814. [Fr., subst. 
use of matériel adj. MATERIAL.] 1. a. The 
mechanical or material portion of an art; 
technique. rare. b. The ‘stock-in-trade’ for 
carrying on any business or undertaking. 2. 
A collective term for the articles, supplies, 
machinery, etc. used in an army, navy, or 
business, as dist. from the personnel or body 
of persons employed 1827. 

Maternal (mátó-anál) a. (sb) 1481. — 
(O)Fr. maternel or f. L. maternus, f. mater 
MOTHER sb.; see -AL'.] 1. Of or pertaining to a 
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mother or mothers, motherly 1492. b. (One's) 
mother's 1605. 2. a. That is a mother, or 
one's mother. Now rare. 1513. b. Having the 
of motherhood, motherly 1784. 3. 
Inherited or derived from a mother; related 
through a mother 1050. 4. Of benevolent 
organizations: Providing for the requirements 
of maternity 1856. 5. Phys. Of parts of the 
placenta: Uterine (opp. to fetal) 1816. 

1. Ah! that m. smile! COWPER. b. The embrace 
m., the paternal smack 1894. M. language: moth- 
er tongue. Now rare, 2. b. M. earth, who doth 
her sweet miles shed For all SHELLEY. 3. Along- 
side of him stood his m. uncle FREEMAN. Hence 


Mate-rnally adv. 
Maternalize (matéundleiz), v. rare. 1877. 


lt. MATERNAL a. E.] (rans. To make 
maternal; absol. to employ maternal meth- 


ods. 

Maternity (müátóan!ti. 1611. [- Fr. 
maternité — med. L. maternitas, t. L. maternus; 
see MATERNAL, -ITY.] 1. The quality or condi- 
tion of being a mother; motherhood. b. 
Short for maternity hospital 1889. 2. Mother- 
liness 1804. 3. attrib.: m. hospital, a hos- 
pital for the reception of women during 
confinement; 80 m. nurse, ward, etc. 1881. 

Mateship (mé't,fip). 1503. [f. MATE sb.* 
+ -SHIP.] The condition of being a mate; 
companionship; tequality. 

Matey (mé'ti), sb. 1833, 
MATE sb.* (see -Y*). 

Martey, a. 1915. [f. MATR sb. + 
Friendly (with); sociable, Ma:teyness. 

Matfellon (mæ-tfelən). Obs, exc. dial. late 
ME. - OFr. matefelon, app. f. mater Marx 
v.! + felon FELON ab. ; named from supposed 
curative properties.] = KNAPWEED. 

Math (map). Obs. exo. dial. and in AFTER- 
MATH. [OE. mag, corresp. to MHG. mát, 
mád- (G. mahd), f. Gmo. *mæ Mow v.'; see 
Int.] A mowing; the amount of a crop 
mowed. (See also LATTERMATH.) 

tMathe. [OE. mapa, mapu, cogn. w. OS. 
matho, OHG. mado (Du., G. made), ON. 
maókr (see MaaGoT), Goth. mapa :- Gmc. 
*mapon, *mapō, of obsc. origin.) A maggot, 
grub, worm —1585. 

Mathematic (mwptme tik). late ME. [= 
or f. (O)Fr. mathématique or ita source L. 
mathematicus — Gr. pa6nuarwós, f. udnua, 
uabnuar- something learned, science, f. n- 
base of uavéávev learn; see ic. As sb. — 
(O)Fr. mathématique — L. mathematica (sc. 
ars or disciplina) = Gr. paðnuarh (80. reh or 
copie), fem. of paðnuarıxós. The subst. uses 
represent different ellipt. or absol. uses of the 
Gr.-L. adj.) A. adj. = MATHEMATICAL a. 
Now rare. 1549. B. sb. 1, = MATHEMATICS. 
Now rare. late ME. 12. A mathematician; 
often, An astrologer —1688. 

Mathematical (mewpimetikiil). 1522. f. 
as prec. ; see -ICAL.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to, relating to, or 
of the nature of mathematics 1530, b. Being 
what the name imports in mathematics. 
Chiefly in m. point. 1547. c. Learned or 
skilled in, studying or teaching, mathematics 
1522. d. Used in mathematical operations 
1625. 2. transf. Of proofs, certitude, etc.: 
Resembling what is found in mathematics; 
rigorously exact 1662. b. Constructed with 
mathematical regularity 1776. 13. Astro- 
logical -1674. f4. GEOMETRICAL —1650. 

l. M. Truths LOCKE. c. A m. lecturer 1622, 
student 1839. d. M. instruments: now usually, 
the instruments used in drawing geometrical 
Lap Evene MESE 

- a rai and m. ＋ 
1881. Hence Mathema-tically adv. re 

. sb. 1. pl. Mathematical objects (rare) 
1555. 12. pl. Mathematics; astrology —1619. 
13. A mathematician or astrologer —1587. 

Mathematician (mrwe:pimütifán). late 
ME. [- (O)Fr. mathématicien, f. L. mathe- 
maticus, mathematica MATHEMATIC sb. 1 and 2; 
see -IAN.] One who is versed in mathematics. 
tb. An astrologer. Chiefly Hist. —1710. 

Mathemattico-, comb. f. L. mathematicus, 
with, sense ‘partly mathematical, partly 


Hypocoristic f. 


*.] 


Mathematics (mepime-tiks), sb. pl. 1581. 
(prob. after Fr. (les) mathématiques (xvi) L. 
n. pl. mathematica (Cicero), Gr. rà ua6ruarucs 
(Aristotle); see prec., -Ics.] Orig., the collec- 
tive name for geometry, arithmetic, and cer- 
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tain sciences involving geometrical reasoning, 
as astronomy and optics. In mod. use, (a) 
the abstract science of quantity, including 
geometry, arithmetic, algebra, etc. (pure m.); 
(b) in a wider sense, those branches of research 
which consist in the application of this 
abstract science to concrete data (applied or 
mixed m.). Abbrev. Maths, 

Tn early use construed as a plural, usu. with the. 
Tn recent use the is commonly dropped, and the 
8b. construed as a sing., exc. in (the) higher m. 

Mathesis (müpi-sis) arch. late ME. 
[Late L. — Gr. panos learning, f. base of 
navédvew learn; cf. prec.] Mental discipline; 
learning or science, esp. mathematical 
science. 

Mad Mathesis alone was unconfin'd Porr. 

Mathetic (müpetik) a. 1816. [- Gr. 
paðmmxós; cogn. w. preo.) Pertaining to 
learning or scientific knowledge. Also (Ben- 
tham) in comb. form mathetico-, 

Mathurin (mm:piurin). Also Mat(h)urine, 
1011. [From the chapel of St, Mathurin at 
Paris.] A member of the order of regular 
canons founded (A.D. 1198) by St. John of 
Matha for the redemption of Christian cap- 
tives. Also as adj. 

Matico (matt ko). 1838. [Sp. yerba Mat- 
ico (yerba herb; Matico dim. of Mateo Mat- 
thew); said to have been named after a 
soldier who discovered its styptic properties.) 
A Peruvian shrub, Piper angustifolium; also 
its leaves. 

Matie (mti). 1858. I- Du, maatjes (haring 
herring), earlier maetgens-, maeghdekins, f. 
maagd MAID + -ken kN.] A herring at ite 
best, i.e, when the roe or milt is not fully 
developed. 

Matin (matin). Pl. matins; also mattins. 
[Early ME. matines — (O)Fr. matines, — 
cool. L. matutinas, nom. -inæ (prob. sc. 
vigilie watches); see MaTUTINAL.] I. In 
the pl. form. 1. Eccl. a. One of the canonical 
hours of the breviary; properly a midnight 
office, but occas. recited at daybreak, and 
followed immediately by lauds. fb. Often a 
term for the whole of the public service pre- 
ceding the first mass on Sunday -1549. c. The 
order for public morning prayer in the Church 
of England since the Reformation 1548. 2, 
fio., eto, a. Chiefly of birds: To sing (etc.) 
matins, to sing their morning song ( poet.) 1530. 
b. A morning duty or performance 1041. 

II. t1. A morning (rare) 21845. 2. A morn- 
ing call or song (of birds). poet. 1632. 

II. attrib. and Comb. a. with matin: (a) 
‘pertaining to or used at the time of matins’ 
ME.; (b) ‘belonging to the early morning, 
matinal’ 1643. b. with matins: as matins 
book, time, ete. ME. 

Matin (mate). 1774. [Fr.; see MASTIFT.] 
A large French watch-dog. 

Matinal (mætinăl), a. Now rare. 180g. 
E (O)Fr. matinal, f. matin morning; see 
MATIN, -AL'] Belonging to the morning; 
early. Also, early-rising, matutinal. 

IMatinée (mze-tine!, Fr. matine). 1880. [Fr. 
matinée morning, what occupies a morning, f. 
matin.) A ‘morning’ (i.e. afternoon) theatri- 
cal or musical performance. attrib. as m. hat. 


Matlo(w (metlo). slang. 1904. [- Fr. 
matelot.] A sailor. 
Matrass (mm-trés). 1605. I- Fr. matras 


= Sp. matraz, mod.L. matracium, of doubtful 
origin.] A glass vessel with a round or oval 
body and a long neck, used by chemists for 
digesting and distilling. 

Matriarch (mé'triàik) 1606. f. L. 
mater, matr-, mother, after PATRIARCH 
(apprehended as if f. pater).] A woman hav- 
ing the status corresponding to that of a 
patriarch. Now usu. joc. Hence Matria‘r- 
chal, a. of or pertaining to a m. or to mater- 
nal rule; pertaining to, based on, or of the 
nature of matriarchy. Matria-rchate, a 
matriarchal community or system. 

Matriarchy (mé'triüiki) 1885. [f. MA- 
TRIARCH, after PATRIARCHY.] That form of 
social organization in which the mother is the 
head of the family, and in which descent and 
relationship are reckoned through mothers. 

Matrical (me-trikal, mütroi-kül) a. 1611. 
- late L. matricalis, f. matric- MATRIX; 
See -AL'., fl. Pertaining to the matrix or 
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womb 1651. 2. Pertaining to the matrix of 
alge 1882. 

Matrice (mé'-tris, mas. tris). late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. matrice L. matriz, -ic- MaTRIX.] fl. = 
MATRIX 1. 1774. tb. transf. and fig. —1698. 
2. Type-founding. = MATRIX 4. Now rare. 
1587. 3. = MATRIX 3. rare. 1855. 

Matricidal (mé'trisoidal, me-tri-), a. 
1846. [f. MATRICIDE! and * + -AL'.] That 
kills his or her mother. 

Matricide' (mé'trisoid, me-tri-). 1632. 
L. matricida; see -0IDE 1.] One who kills 
his or her mother. 

Matricide* (mé'trisoid, mie: tri). 1594. 
(- L. matricidium; see -CIDE 2. ] The action 
of killing one's mother, 

| Matricula (mátrikinli). 1555. [Late L., 
dim. of L. matrix (see MATRIX); see -CULE.] 
1. A list or register of persons belonging to an 
order, society, or the like, Also, a certificate 
of enrolment in this. 2. spec. In the Holy 
Roman (and the German) Empire: A list of 
the contingente, in men and money, which 
the several States were bound to furnish 
to the empire 1845. Obs. exc. Hist. 

Matricular (mütrikiülii, a. 1575. U 
med. L. matricularius and -aris, f. MATRIC- 
ULA; See ARI. .] 1. Pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, a ‘matricula’ or official register 
of persons belonging to a university, an 
association, etc. b. (With reference to Ger- 
many): Pertaining to the *matricula' (see 
prec. 2) 1762, 2. [as if f. MATRIX; see -ULAR.] 
Of or belonging to the matrix or womb 1896. 

Matriculate (mütri-kinl]ét) 1487. E med. 
L. matriculatus, pa. pple. of matriculare; see 
next, ATE and z.] A. ppl. a. Matriculated. 
B. sb. One who has been matriculated 1712. 

Matriculate (mătri'kiùle't), v. 1577. [- 
matriculat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. matric- 
ulare enrol, matriculate, f. late L. MATRICO- 
ULA; See -ATE*.] fl. (rans. To insert (a name) 
in a register or official list; usually, to admit 
or incorporate into a society or body of per- 
sons by inserting the name in a register; to 
enrol (soldiers). tAlso transf. and fig. 1782. 
tb. occas. To adopt as a child; to adopt or 
naturalize (an alien, a foreign custom, book, 
ete.) 21704. 2. spec. To admit (a student) to 
a university or college by enrolling his name 
in the register 1579. b. intr. To be thus ad- 
mitted 1851. 3. Her. To record (arms) in an 
official register 1586. 

2. Bentley was matriculated at St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge DE QuINCEY. 3. The Ensigns 
Armorial. .are matriculated in the public registers 
of the Lyon Office 1809. 

Matriculation (mütrikiulé"Jon). 1588. [— 
med. L. matriculatio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
1. The action of matriculating (see the vb.). 
Now chiefly in academic use, formal admis- 
sion into a university or college. Occas. used 
for m. examination. 2. Her. A registration of 
armorial bearings 1810. 

Matrimonial (metrimo™ mia), a. 1532. [= 
(O)Fr. matrimonial or L. matrimonialis, f. 
matrimonium; see next, -AL'.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to matrimony. 2. Derived from mar- 
riage 1577. 3. Caleulated to promote matri- 
mony 1730. 

1. He lugged about the m. load 1675. 3. M. charms 
FiELDING. Hence Matrimo-nially adv. accord- 
ing to the manner or laws of matrimony: by right. 
of marriage. So t Matrimo:nious a, pertaining to 
marriage MII .; -ly adv. 

Matrimony (me-trimoni). ME. [- AFr. 
matrimonie = OFr. matremoi(gyne (whence 
ME. matermoi(g)ne) — L. matrimonium, f. 
maler, matr- MOTHER; see -MONY.] 1. The 
rite of marriage; the action of marrying. 
fb. A marriage; an alliance by marriage 
—1756. tc. The marriage service —1724. 2. 
The state or condition of being husband and 
wife ME. 3. A game played with a full pack 
of cards and resembling Pope Joan. Also, 
the combination of king and queen of trumps 
in this and other card games 1801. 4. slang 
and dial. A mixture of two comestibles or 
beverages 1813. 

1. Teaching that M. is a Sacrament, giveth to the 
Clergy the Judging of the lawfulnesse of Marriages 
HOBBES. Comb. m. vine, a name for Lycium bar- 
barum or L. vulgare. 

Matrix (mé!triks). Pl. matrixes, ma- 
trices (me-, msetrisiz). 1526. [- L. matriz, 
-ic- female used for breeding, parent stem, 
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(later) womb, register, roll, f. mater, matr- 
MorHER, with ending of fem. agent-nouns.] 
1. The uterus or womb. Also occas. used for 
Ovary, 2. A place or medium in which some- 
thing is bred, produced, or developed 1555. 
b. A place or point of origin and growth 1605. 
c. The formative part of an animal organ, 
e.g. the pulp and capsule of the mammalian 
tooth 1835. d. Bot. The body on which a. 
fungus or a lichen grows 1857. 3. An embed- 
ding or enclosing mass; esp. the rock-mass 
surrounding metal (see GANGUE), fossils, 
gems, and the like 1641. b. Biol. The sub- 
stance situated between animal or vegetable 
cells 1802. 4, T'ype-founding. A piece of metal, 
usu. copper, by means of which the face of a 
type is cast, having the letter stamped on it 
in intaglio with a punch. Also in stereotyp- 
ing, the mould of plaster, etc. into which 
stereotypers’ metal is cast. 1626. b. Antiq. 
The bed in a slab in which a monumental 
brass is fixed 1861. 5. Math. A rectangular 
arrangement of quantities or symbols 1858. 
6. attrib. 1598. 

1. Every man chylde that fyrst openeth the m. 
2 called holy to the lorde TINDALE Luke 

Matron (mé^tron) late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
matrone — matrona, f. mater, matr- mother.) 
1. A married woman, usually with the acces- 
sory idea of rank or dignity. b. Eccl. A mar- 
ried female saint 1519. 2. spec. A married 
woman considered as having expert know- 
ledge in matters of pregnancy, ete.; now only 
in jury of matrons 1491. 3. A (married or un. 
married) woman who has official charge of 
the domestic arrangements of a hospital, 
school, prison, ete. 1557. 4. attrib. quasi-adj. 
1667. 

1. When Adam and first M. Eve Had ended now 
their Orisons MILT. 3. The m. of the Chartreux is 
about to resign her place JOHNSON, 4. M. airs 
1836. Hence Ma-tronal a. of, pertaining to, or 
appropriate toa m.; having the characteristics of a 
m. 1609. Ma-tronhood, the state or condition 
of being a m. 1836. Ma-tronly a, like a m.; suit- 
able to a m. 1656. Also as adv. 

Matronage (mé'trónéds). 1771. [f. prec. 
+ -AGE.] 1, A body of matrons; matrons 
collectively. 2. Guardianship by à matron 
1771. 3. The state of being à matron 1870. 

1. His exemplary Queen, at the head of the m. of 
this land BURKE. 2. Under the m. of the house- 
keeper 1878. 

Matronize (mé'trónoiz, v. 1754. f. 
MATRON + -IZE.] 1. trans. To render ma- 
tronly. 2. inir. To become or be made a 
matron 1802. 3. trans. To act as matron to; 
to chaperon 1807. 


Ma‘tron-like, a. 1575. [See -LIKE.] Like 
or befitting a matron; matronly. 
Matronship (mé‘tronfip). 1550. (See 


-SHIP.] 1. The condition of being a matron. 
2. The personality of a matron. In your, her 
m., used joc. as a title 1591. 2. The office 
of matron in a hospital, workhouse, etc. 1843. 

Matronymic (metroni-mik), a. and sb. 
1794. [f. L. mater, matr- mother, after Pa- 
TRONYMIC.] = METRONYMIC a, and sb. 

Matross (mütros) Obs. exc. Hist. 1639. 
(7 Du. matroos sailor — Fr. pl. of matelot sailor. ] 
A soldier next in rank below the gunner in a 
train of artillery, who acted as a kind of assis- 
tant or mate. 

Matt, freq. var. of MAT a. 

\Mattamore (mztümó?s). 1095. [- Fr. 
matamore — Arab. ma[müra, f. (amara put 
underground, bury.] A subterranean habi- 
tation, storehouse, or granary. 

Matte (met). 1839. [- Fr. matte.) Melal- 
lurgy. An impure and unfinished metallic 
product of the smelting of various ores, 
esp. those of copper. 

Matted (mm-téd), ppl. a.’ 1828. [f. Mar 
v.*] Dulled, deprived of lustre or gloss. 

Matted (me-téd), ppl. a.* 1607. [f. Mar 
v. + -ED'.] 1. Laid or spread with matting 
or mats. b. Made of plaited rushes; of chairs, 
etc., rush-bottomed 1692. 2. Of vegetable 
growths, hair, etc.: Tangled and interlaced, 
or covered with tangle 1613. b. Compressed 
into the likeness of a mat 1825. c. Covered 
with a dense growth 1791. 3. Enclosed or 
wrapt in matting. Also with up. 1758. 

1. A m. passage 1883. b. The ordinary m. chairs 
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DE Fog. 2. The m. underwood and the rank green 
grass W. BLACK. c. The m. sward BRYANT. 

Matter (inte, tod), sb. ME. materie, mat(i)ere 
— AFr. materie, matere, (O)Fr. matiére — L. 
materia (also -ies) timber, stuff of which a 
thing is made, subject of discourse, matter.] 

I. In purely physical applications. 1. The 
substance, or substances, of which a physical 
object is made; constituent material. Now 
only with implication of sense 2 or 4. 2. 
Any physical substance not definitely par- 
ticularized. Often qualified, as in colouring, 
fecal, eto. m. late ME, 3. spec. (= corrupt m.) 
Purulent discharge, pus. late ME. 4. Physi- 
cal or corporeal substance in general, as dist. 
from spirit, soul, mind, ete., and from quali- 
ties, actions, or conditions 1626. 

1. The m. of the Heavens NEWTON, of the globe 
MILL. 2. Milk. deficient in fatty m. 1891. Grey 
m., white m. (of the brain): see the adjs. 4. M, and 
Motion cannot think BENTLEY. +Subtile m. [tr. I.. 
materia subtilis]: Descartes’ name for a fluid which 
he supposed to fill the whole of space. 

II. Contrasted with form. 1. Philos. In 
Aristotelian and scholastic use: That com- 
ponent of the essence of any thing or being 
which has bare existence, but which requires 
the addition of a particular ‘form’ (see FORM 
sb. 4 a) to constitute it as determinately exis- 
tent. late ME. tb. = Chaos. Bacon. c. In 
Kantian use, applied to that element of 
knowledge that is supplied by sensation, 
regarded apart from the ‘form’ which it 
receives from the categories of the under- 
standing 1838. 2. T'heol. A sacrament is said 
to have matter (as the water in baptism, the 
bread and wine in the Bucharist) and form, 
which is furnished by certain formulary 
words ME. 3. Logic. The particular content 
of a proposition or syllogism, as dist. from 
its form 1697. 

1. Matere is neuer seen wythout fourme TREY- 
184. First m.(= L. materia prima, Gr. 4 nen Ùn): 
mere possibility of being. b. First he breathed 
Light vpon the Face of M. or Chaos BACON. 

III. Material of thought, speech, or action. 
1. Material for expression; something to say 
or write ME. 12. A theme, topic, subject of 
exposition 1704. 3. The substance of a book, 
speech, or the like; often opp. to the *man- 
ner’ in which it is presented. late ME. tb. 
Sense, substance. SHAKS. 4, That with which 
a science, art, law, ete. has to do; the subject- 
matter of a study —1594. 5. Ground, reason, 
or cause for doing or being something ME. 
16. Material cause; that of which something 
consists or out of which it is developed —1825. 
7. In vague sense, = ‘things’, ‘something’; 
esp. with qualifying words, things or some- 
thing of a specified kind, involving or related 
to a specified thing 1449. b. spec. in Law. 
Something which is to be tried or proved; 
statements which come under the considera- 
tion of the court 1532. 8. a. Things printed or 
written, as manuscripl, etc. m. In Printing 
applied techn, to (a) the body of a printed 
work, as dist. from the headings, etc.; in 
newspapers, the general contents as dist. 
from the advertisements; (b) type set up; (c) 
‘copy’. 1683. b. (Postal) m.: whatever may be 
sent by post 1891. 

1. For I am full of m., the spirit within me con- 
straineth me Job 32:18. 2. Thee, O Queene! the 
m. of my song SPENSER. 3. Was euer booke con- 
taining such vile m. So fairely bound? SHARKS, b. 
T was borne to speake all mirth, and no m. SHAKS. 
+There is m. in it: it is important. 5. Phr. 4 
seek m.: to seek a pretext or occasion. 7. This is 
rather m. of fact then of Law 1651. b. of 
record, that which may be proved by some record. 
Nude m., a naked allegation of a thing done, to be 
proved only by witnesses. 

Phr. It makes (later is) no m. = 
quence; now often shortened to N 
m.? 


t is of no conse- 
m., also What. 


IV. A thing, affair, concern; corresp. to L. 
res. 1. A subject, affair, business ME. b. 
(One's) cause, concern, or affair. Obs. or 
rare. ME. c. pl. Events, affairs, circum- 
stances, etc., understood to refer to a par- 
tieular occasion, but not further specified 
1570. fd. pl. Occas, used vaguely of concrete 
things —1826. 2. contextually. A subject of 
contention, dispute, litigation, or the like. 
late ME. 3. With qualification (attribute, or 
of and sb.): A thing, affair, subject, etc. of 
the kind indicated by the qualification. late 
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ME. 4. Used as an indeterminate sb. to 
which to attach an epithet. late ME. 15. 
With qualifying adj., usu. small: A (certain) 
quantity or amount (of) 1772. y 

1. They order, said I, this m. better in France 
STERNE. b. Manage your matters well T. Hook. 
€. This seems to be carrying matters too far 
BLACKSTONE. d. She [the landlady]..left the 
stranger to enjoy in quiet the excellent matters 
Ld She had placed m PER AD 
Laughing, money m., see the element. 
also MATTER OF COURSE, MATTER OF FACT. A m. 
us a ‘case’ of. 4. Instinct is a great m. SHAKS. 

"hr. It is no such m., another m. For that m.: = 
‘for the m. of that’. 5. I..sent a small m. to his 
wife FIELDING. Phr. A small m., occas. a m., used 


Phr. A m. of: used to qualify a numeral, indica- 
ting that it is not literally exact; He had had, 


Phr. The matter: ut That which is pd 2 
ted, intended, or desired. To the m.: to the point, 
relevant(ly); = L. ad rem. So From the m. Much 

ut the m.: not far from the point. b. What 
actually involves or concerns some person or 
thing, esp. a circumstance which calls for remedy 
or explanation; chiefly in What is the m.? and the 
like, What is the m. with. .? (colloq.) = What is 
amiss with. .? hence (joc.) What is the objection 
to,.? c. In the m. of (= law L, in re): in relation 
to, with rej to; chiefly in Law. d. For the m. 
of that: as far as that goes. 

Matter (ms-toi), v. 1530. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. intr. To discharge matter or pus; to sup- 
purate. 2. To be of importance; to signify; 
chiefly in interrog. and neg. sentences. (Freq. 
impersonal.) Const. to; also (poet. rare) with 
dal. 1581. 3. With a neg.: To be concerned 
about, care for, heed, mind. Obs. exc. dial. in 
sense: To approve of, like. 1649. tb. absol. or 
intr. To care, mind —1729. 

2. Nor does it matter a straw 5 
LANDOR. 3. If it had been ont of doors I no 
mattered it so much FIELDING. 

Matterless (muetoilés), a. 1548. [-LESS.] 
1. Not embodied in matter; immaterial. Now 
rare. 12. Devoid of matter, sense, or mean- 
ing 1707, 3. Immaterial, of no importance, 
Chiefly dial. 1050. 

1. M. forms H. COLERIDGE. 2. M. words 1612. 

Matter of course, 1739. Something which 
is to be expected in the natural course of 
things. b. attrib. or as adj. (written with 
hyphens): To be expected. Freq. of persons, 
eto.: Taking things as a matter of course. 
1840. 


b. The cool matter-of-course manner of this 
reply DICKENS. 

Matter of fact (m:etoiovfe"kt). 1581. 
{See Marrer III. 7, IV. 3 and Fact 5.] 

A. sb. a. Law. That portion of a subject of 
enquiry which is concerned with the truth or 
falsehood of alleged facts; a particular issue 
of this nature; opp. to matter of law. b. What 
pertains to the sphere of fact as opp. to 
opinion, probability, or inference; something 
which is of the nature of a fact. 

It is either a beleefe of Historie (as the Lawyers 
speeke, matter of fact:) or else of matter of art and 
opinion BACON. Phr. As a m. of fact, in m. of fact: 
in point of fact, really. 

B. attrib. or adj. (Usu. hyphened.) Pertain- 
ing to, having regard to, or depending upon 
actual fact; unimaginative, prosaic 1712. 

The more Calliclesis irritated, the more provoking 
and matter of fact does Socrates become JOWETT. 

Mattery (mæ-təri), a. late ME. If. MAT- 
TER sb. + -Y'.] 1. Full of, forming, or dis- 
charging matter; purulent. Now rare. 12. 
Full of matter or sense. B. JONS. 

Mattins, variant of MATINS. 

Matting (meetin), vbl. sb. 1082. [f. Mar 
v.' and sb.’ + -ING'.] 1. In various senses of 
Mar v. 2, concr. A fabric of some coarse 
material, e.g. coir, bast, hemp, grass, etc., 
used as a covering for floors or roofs, or as 
material for packing, for tying plants, etc. 
Also Naut. = MAT sb. 4. 1748. b. Materials 
for mats 1847. 3. attrib. 1688. 

Matting (me-tin), vbl. sb.* 1688. [f. MAT 
v.* + -ING'.] 1. The production of a mat sur- 
face, in Chasing, Gilding, etc. Also, the mat 
surface itself. 2. The furnishing (of a picture) 
with a mat; concr.. = Mar sb.* 3, 1864. 3. 
Comb., as m.-punch, -tool 1877. 

Mattock (mæ-tək), sb. IO E. mattuc, of unkn. 
origin. The ending appears to be the suffix 

-OCK.] An agrieultural tool used for loosen- 
ing hard ground, grubbing up trees, etc. 
It has a socketed steel head, having on one 
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side an adze-shaped blade, and sometimes 
on the other a kind of pick. 
attrib. Born To labour and the mattock-harden'd 


. (ME. materas — OFr. 
materas (mod. matelas), cogn. with or — It. 
materasso, parallel with OCat. almatrach, 
Sp., Pg. almadraque — Arab. al- mafruh (AI-) 
locality, carpet, cushion, seat, bed, f. 
jaraha throw.] I. A case of canvas or other 
coarse material, stuffed with hair, flocks, 
Straw, or the like, used as a bed or (more 
commonly) as a support for a bed. Also, 
any similar appliance, esp. one consisting 
of wire cloth stretched upon a frame. 12. 
= MAT sb. 1. 1706. 3. Engineering. A strong 
mat of brushwood bound or twisted together, 
used in layers in the construction of dikes, 
piers, ete. 1875. 

+Maturant, a. and sb. 1661. [- maturant-, 
pr. ppl. stem of L. maturare; see next, -ANT.] 
= MATURATIVE a. and sb. —1856. 

Maturate (matiure't), v. 1541. [- matu- 
rat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. maturare, f. maturus; 
See MATURE a., ATE“. ] 1. (rans. (Med.) To 
cause (matter, a boil, etc.) to ripen or sup- 
purate; to ‘bring to a head’. Also absol. to 
cause suppuration. Now rare or Obs. 12. 
To mature, ripen (fruits, liquors, etc.). Also 
fig. -1756. +3. To mature, develop (men, 
hopes, etc.) 21791. t4. a. Alchemy. To purify 
and digest (a metal) by maturation; also with 
into. b. Metall. To bring (an ore) into the 
metallic state, -1758. 15. infr. Of fruit: To 
My nas -1756. 6. Of a pustule: To suppurate 
1746. 

3. Yeares must m. men to such Functions 1622, 

Maturation (mietiuré^fon). late ME. [= 
(O)Fr. maturation or med.L. maturatio, t. as 
prec.; see -ION.] 1. Med. The ripening of mor- 
bific matter; suppuration; the action of 
causing this. 12. Alchemy. The action of 
converting a baser metal into gold —1071. 
13. Physics. The (supposed) natural ripening 
or development of material substances by 
the operation of heat and motion —1753. 4. 
Of fruits, juices, etc.: Development to ripe- 
ness; also, an instance of this 1621. b. Of 
liquors, eto.: The action of maturing; the 
process of becoming matured 1605. 5. The 
action of coming to full growth and develop- 
ment 1616. b. transf. and fig. (of a plan, work, 
ete.) 1655. +6, The forwarding (of a business, 
ete.) —1055. 

5. b. The germination and m. of some truth J. H. 
NEWMAN, 

Maturative (mütiü*rütiv). late ME. [- 
med.L. maturativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE. Cf. 
(O)Fr. maturatif, -ive, which may be partly 
thesource.] A. adj. 1. Med. That causes Ma- 
TURATION (sense 1); pertaining to or charac- 
terized by maturation. +2. Having the power 
or function of maturing (fruits, etc.); of or 
pertaining to maturation —1685. 

Mora m. or suppurative stage [of small-pox] 


B. sb. A maturative remedy. late ME. 

Mature (mütiü*-), a. 1454. [- L. maturus 
timely, early, f. *matu- as in MATUTINE, rel. 
to mane early, in the morning.] 1. Complete 
in natural development or growth; ripe; full 
grown; tready for 1599. 2, Of a person: Fully 
developed in body and mind. Of qualities, 
etc.: Fully developed. 1600. b. Of or per- 
taining to maturity or manhood. Wint. T. 
I. i. 27. 3. (The earliest use.) Of thought or 
deliberation: Duly prolonged and careful. Of 
plans, etc.: Formed after due deliberation. 
1454. 14. Prompt —1672. 15. Of an event: 
Occurring when the time is ripe. Of time: 
Due. (The opposite of premature“) —1667. 
6. Med. In a state of suppuration; ripe 1828. 

l. fig. For now is love m. in ear TENNYSON. 2. 
The yongest Sonne of Priam;..Not yet m., yet 
matehlesse SHAKS. M. In wisdom COWPER. 3. 
Till his plans for revolt were m. 1839. No time 
ee m. and careful reflection 1848. 5. Lear Iv. vi. 


Hence Matu-re-ly adv., -ness. 

Mature (mátiü*-), v. late ME. L. 
maturare, f. maturus; see prec. Cf. obs. Fr. 
TARE 1 (Med.) = MATURATE 

. 1. 2. To to maturity; to ripen; to 
bring to full growth. Also pass. — 6. 1626, 
3. transf. To cause to develop fully; to perfect 
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the development of (a person) mentally and 
physically 1660. 4. fig. To make ripe or 
ready; to perfect (a plan, eto. ); to bring to a 
head 1607. 15. To forward duly. MARVELL, 
6. inir. To come to maturity or perfect de- 
velopment; to grow ripe 1626. Also fransf. and 
fig. 7. Comm. Of a bill, sum of money, eto.: 
To become due 1801. 

3. His prudence was matured by experience 
GIBBON. 4. But these thoughts Full Counsel must 
m. MLT. 7. In March as much as 980,0007, will m. 


1892. 

Maturity (mütiü*riti late ME. - L. 
maturilas, f. maturus; see MATURE a., -ITY. 
Cf. Fr. maturité.] 11. Deliberateness of ac- 
tion; mature consideration —1734. 12. Due 
promptness —1070. 3. The state of being 
mature; fullness or perfection of development 
orgrowth. late ME. 4. Of immaterial things; 
The state of being complete, perfect, or ready 
1625. 5. Comm. The state of becoming due for 
payment; the time at which a bill becomes 
due; also, the billitself 1815. 6, The state of 
an abscess in which the pus is fully formed 
1076. 

3. Thy full maturitie Of yeares and wisdome 
DANIEL. A single spreading oak, grown to m. 
HOGARTH, 4. Measures. . brought, to m. 1844, 5. 
The period of the date of m. of bills at or after 
sight 1860. Short-dated maturities 1023, 

Matutinal (metiutoi-nal, mitia-tinal), a. 
1050. (- late L. matutinalis, f. L. matutinus; 
seo next, -AL'.] Of or pertaining to the 
morning, early. Also rarely, rising early. 

Matutine (matiutoin), a. (and sb.) 1445. 
L. matutinus, t. Maluta goddess of the 
dawn, rel. to maturus MATURE a. 
1, Of or pertaining to the morning; o: 
in the morning. b. Of a star; spec. 
and Astrol.: That rises or is above the 
horizon before sunrise 1500. 12. sb. pl. Matins, 
FULLER. Hence Mavtutinely adv. in the 
morning. 

Maty (mé'^ti) mate (matt). .4nglo-Ind. 
1810. [Of unkn. origin.) A native servant, 
esp. an assistant or under-servant. 

Maucauco, obs. f. MAcaco'. 

Maud (mod). 1787. [Of unkn. origin. Of. 
Se. maldy (XVI), ‘a coarse woollen cloth of 
grey or mixed colour’ (Jamieson). A grey 
Striped plaid worn by shepherds in the South 
of Scotland; also a travelling wrap resemb- 
ling a maud. 

Maudle (mó-d'l) v. rare. 1706. [Back- 
formation f. MAUDLIN a., taken as pr. pple.] 
a. trans. To make maudlin. b. intr. To talk 
maudlinly. 

Maudlin (mo- dlim), sb. IME. Maudeleyn, 
Maudelen (x1V) - (O) Fr. Madeleine — eccl. L. 
Magdalena MAGDALEN(E.] fl. As proper 
name: = MAGDALEN 1. 1873. tb. transf. A 
penitent resembling Mary Magdalen 5 
2. ta. = Cosrmary. b. The herb 
ageratum, (Also sweet m.) 1460. 13. A kind of 
peach (= MAGDALEN 4); also a kind of pear 
—1707. 4. [From the adj.] What is maudlin; 
weak or mawkish sentiment 1838. 

Comb.: tm. daisy, the ox-eye dais 
(dial.) = m. daisy. 

Maudlin (mo-dlin) a. 1007. [f. prec. used 
attrib., in allusion to pictures of the Mag- 
dalen weeping.] 1. Weeping, lachrymose. 
Obs. or arch. 2. Mawkishly emotional; tear- 
fully sentimental 1631. 3. (First in maudlin- 
drunk.) Used of that stage of drunkenness 
which is tearful and effusively affectionate 
1016. 

1. Heraclitus the M. eiu BUTLER. 2. A 
thousand m. oaths of friendship T. BROWN. 3. 
m potations had rendered him somewhat m. 
1860. 


drunk, in the m. stage of intoxication. 
llinism, the state of being maudlin- 
drunk. Mau-dlinly adv. in a m. manner. 

Maugrabee (mügrübi) 1704. [- Arab. 
magribiy, f. al-magrib North West Africa.] 
An African Moor. So Mau-grabin, in same 
sense. Also attrib. 

Maugre (moge, sb. and prep. ME. [E 
(O)Fr. maugré (mod. malgré prep.), i.e. mal 
bad, evil :- L. malum (see MAL-), gré pleasure 
— L. gratum, subst. use of n. of gratus 
pleasing.] tA. sb. 1, Ill-will, spite —1542. 2. 
The state of being regarded with ill-will. 
Also, an instance of this. —1560. 

Phr. In (the) m. of: in spite of, notwithstanding. 

B. adv. and prep. In spite of, notwithstand- 
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ing; notwithstanding the power of ME. 
Used by Spenser for: A curse upon. . 

Phr. M. (a person's) teeth, head: in spite of (his) 
resistance, notwithstanding all (he) can do. 

Mau'gre, v. 1597. [- Fr. maugréer, f. 
maugré MAUGRE sb.] trans. To show ill-will 
to; to defy —1032. 

Maukin, var. of MALKIN, 

Maul, mall aneh, sb. [ME. meall, malle — 
(O)Fr. mail :- L. malleus hammer. Cf. 
Marr, MALLET sb. 1. = Mace’ 1. Also, a 
wooden club. Obs. exc. arch. and Hist. 2. 
In early use, a massive hammer of any kind. 
Now, applied to special kinds of heavy 
hammers or beetles, commonly of wood, used 
(e.g.) in pile-driving, shipbuilding, etc. late 
ME. tAlso transf. and fig. after L. malleus 
—1752. 13. [f. Mauu v.] A heavy blow. 
BUTLER. +4. Rugby Football. A mauling or 
tackling 1867. 

Maul (mil sb.* dial. late ME. 
Mattow. (Cf. Maw sb.*) 

Maul (ml), v. ME. If. Maun sb’) fi. 
trans. To beat or strike (with or as with a 
hammer); to hammer, batter -1633. b. U.S. 
To split (rails) with a maul and wedge 1686. 
12. To strike (a person or animal) with a 
heavy weapon ME. 3. To beat and bruise; 
to maltreat; to knock about 1610. 4. transf. 
To damage seriously; to shatter, mangle 
1692. 5. fig. To injure by criticizing, pull to 
pieces’ 1593. 6. To handle roughly or care- 
lessly 1781. +7. Rugby Football. trans. To hold 
(the player holding the ball) and endeavour 
to wrest it from him 1856. 

3. It was proposed. that we should..m. the 
watch SMOLLETT. 4. Her larboard side is most 
terribly mauled 1758. 5. To vex and m. a minis- 
terial race CRABBE. 6. He is a man that mauls 


every truth of God 1847. 

Maulstick (mülstik) Also mahlstick, 
ete. 1658. [= Du. maalstok, f. malen to 
paint + stok stick.] A light stick with a soft 
leather ballat the upper end, held by painters 
in the left hand as a support for the right. 

Maumet (md-mét), Obs. exc. arch. and 
dial. Also mammet, etc. ME. [- OFr. 
mahomet idol; a use of Mahomet MAHOMET, 
due to the medireval notion that Mohammed 
was worshipped as a god.] tl, A false god; 
an idol —1647. 2. A doll, puppet; also, a 
‘guy’. Now only dial. 1494. tAlso fig. 3. 
Applied to a person as a term of abuse, Now 
dial. 1529. 14. A kind of pigeon —1835. 

2. This is no world To play with Mammets SHAKS. 
3. A whining mammet SHAKS. 

Maumetry (mü:métri. Obs. exc. arch. 
Also fmammitrie, etc. ME. If. prec. + 
“RY.] 1. The worship of images; idolatry. 
Also, heathenism. +2, Idols collectively 
21567. 3. Islam. late ME. 

Maun (mon, mon), v. (pres. ind.) Sc. 
late ME. [- ON. man, pr. t. of munu; see 
MUN v.] Must; = MUN v. 

Maunche: see MANCHE, MUNCH. 

Maund (mónd) sb. Now local. 1459. 
[= (O)Fr. mande - MLG., MDu. mande (Du. 
mand) = OB. mand, of the survival of which 
there is no evidence; ult. origin unknown.) 
1. A wicker or other woven basket having a 
handle or handles. b. The contents of a 
maund 1869. 2. A measure of capacity vary- 
ing locally 1545. 

Maund (mond), sb.* 1584, [Earliest mana, 
mao (xvi) from Pg. — Hindi (Pers. man, 
perh. ult. - Accadian mani, whence also 
Gr. uà, L. mina.] A denomination of 
weight eurrent in India and Western Asia, 
varying greatly in value locally. The stan- 
dard maund of the Indian empire is now — 
100 Ibs. troy, or 825 lbs. a voirdupois. 

}Maund, v. Cant. 1507. [perh. — (O)Fr. 
mendier beg :- L. mendicare; see MENDI- 
GANT.] To beg —1823. 

+Mau-nder, sb. Cant. 1609. [f. prec. * 
-gRi.] A beggar —1829. So as vb. = prec. 
1611. 

Maunder (menden), sb.* 1880. [f. MAUN- 
DER v.] Idle incoherent talk or writing. 

Maunder (mQ-ndoz) v. 1021. [perh. a use 
of tmaunder (see MAUNDER ab. ., frequent. of 
MAUND v.; see -ER*.] fl. intr. “To grumble, 
mutter, or growl’ —1848. 2. To move or act 
in a dreamy, idle, or inconsequent manner 
1746, 3. To ramble or wander in one’s talk. 
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Also trans. To utter (something) in this man- 
ner 1831. 

3. Mumbling and maundering the merest com- 
monplaces CARLYLE. Hence Maurnderer, a 


twaddler. 

Maundy (midi) ME. [- OFr. mandé, 
L. mandatum commandment, MANDATE sb. 
See John 13:34 (‘Mandatum novum do 
vobis’, the first words of the first antiphon at 
the ceremony of the pedilavium).] 1. The 
ceremony of washing the feet of the poor, 
performed by royal or other eminent persons 
on the Thursday before Easter, and common- 
ly followed by the distribution of clothing, 
food, or money. In England, surviving in the 
distribution of *maundy money'. b. The 
dole made at the ceremony 1850. fe. fig. 
Almsgiving, largesse —1647. 12. The Last 
Supper-1640. 13. A feast. To make one's m.: 
to feast. —1646. 

attrib. and Comb., as m. ale, bread, cup, things 
distributed at a m., or m. man, people, woman, 
people receiving them; also, m. money, silver 
money distributed by the royal almoner to poor 
people on Maundy Thursday at Whitehall; so m. 
coin; m.-supper = sense 2; M.-week, Holy 
Week. 

Maundy Thursday. 1530. [See prec.] 
The Thursday next before Easter. 

Mauquaho$, obs. f. MOHAWK. 

Mauresque, var. of MORESQUE. 

Maurist (mé-rist). 1800. f. (St.) Maur + 
-st.] A French Benedictine monk belonging 
to the congregation of St. Maur, founded in 
1618. 

Mauser (mau zem. 1880. f. the inventor's 
name.] (More fully M. rifle.) A repeating 
rifle having an interlocking bolt-head and 
box magazine. 

Mausolean (mosolf n), a. 1557. [f. next 
+ A.] tl. M. sepulchre, tomb = Mavso- 
LEUM. Also transf. and fig. 2. Pertaining to, 
or resembling, mausoleums 1785. 

Mausoleum (müsólb5m). Pl. -lea Cli), 


-leums. 1546. [- L. mausoleum — Gr. 
pavowetor, f. Mavowhos Mausolus.] 1. The 
magnificent tomb of Mausolus, King of 


Caria, erected in the middle of the 4th c. B.C. 
at Halicarnassus by his queen Artemisia. 2. 
A stately burial-place erected for or by a 
person of distinction 1600. Ab. loosely. A 
stately tomb 1688. +3. = CATAFALQUE 1. 
1752. 

2. fig. The dead, Whose names are mausoleums 
of the Muse BYRON. 

Mauther (mo- on). dial. 1440. [Of unkn. 


origin.] A young girl; locally, a ‘great, awk- 
ward girl’. 

Mauvaise honte (movez ont). 1721. (Fr. 
lit. = ‘ill shame’.] False shame; painful 
diffidence. " 

Mauvais sujet (move süze). 1847. [Fr., 
= ‘bad subject’.] A worthless fellow, a “bad 
lot’. 

Mauve (mó*v). 1859. [= Fr. mauve mallow, 
mauve :- L. malva MALLOW.] sb. A bright but 
delicate purple dye obtained from coal-tar 
aniline; the colour of this. adj. Ot the colour 
of mauve. 

Mauveine (movin). 1803. [Fr. mauve 
mallow + -INE*] Chem. The base of the 
purple aniline dyes. 

Maverick (mmw-vorik) 1872. . name of 
Samuel A. Maverick (1803-1870), a Texas 
cattle-owner who left the calves of his herd 
unbranded.] 1. U.S. In the cattle-breeding 
districts, a calf or yearling found without an 
owner’s brand. 2. transf. A masterless per- 
son; one who is roving and casual 1892. 

Mavis (mé!-vis). Now poet. and dial. late 
ME. [- (O)Fr. mauvis, obscurely rel. to 
MBret. milhuit (mod. mi,) thrush, 
(O)Corn. melhuet lark.] The song-thrush, 
Turdus musicus. 

Mavourneen (mávü-rnin). Also -in. 1800. 
[- Ir. mo mhuirnin (mo my, muirnin, dim. of 
muirn affection, love; see -EEN*).] My darling. 

Maw? (mà). [OE. maga, corresp. to OF ris. 
maga, MDu. maghe (Du. maag), OHG. mago 
(G. magen), ON. magi :- Gme. *magon, -ón.] 
1. The stomach; the cavity of the stomach. 
Now only (exc. joc.) the stomach of animals; 
spec. the last of the four stomachs of a rumi- 
nant. Also transf. and fig. 2. Applied also to: 
+a. The crop of a granivorous bird —1731. b. 


MAXIM 


The swim-bladder or sound of a fish. late 
ME. 3. The throat, gullet; now chiefly, the 
jaws or mouth 1530. 14. Used (like stomach) 
for: Appetite, inclination —1704. 

1. Luckless landsmen's sea-sick maws BYRON, 3. 
The hungry m. of a pike 1873. 4. I have no great 
M. to that Business, methinks CIBBER. 

Maw. Now dial. late ME. Var. of 
MAUL sh.“ 

Maw! (mQ). Obs. exc. dial, 1450. U ON. 
már = OE. mw; see MEW sb.! A gull, 
esp. the Common gull, Larus canus. 

Maw'(mọ). Obs. exc. Hist. 1548. [Of unkn. 
origin.] An old game at cards, played with a 
piquet pack of thirty-six cards, by any 
number of persons from two to six. 

Mawk (mk). Obs. exc. dial. late ME. 
[- ON. madkr; see MAGGOT.] = MAGGOT. 

Mawkin, obs. f. MALKIN. 

Maw‘kingly, a. Obs. exc. dial. 1656. (f. 
mawking, MALKIN + -LY'.] Slovenly. 

Mawkish (mokij, a. 1008. [f. MAWK 
+ Ash,] fi. Inclined to sickness; without. 
appetite —1836. 2. Having a nauseating 
taste; now, having a faint, sickly flavour 
with little definite taste 1697. 3. fig. Imbued 
with sickly or false sentiment; lacking in 
robustness 1702. 

1. The dean who us'd to dine at one, Is maukish, 
and his stomach gone SWIFT. 3. A m. popularity 
KRATs. Hence Maw-kish-ly adv., -ness. 

Mawky (mg: ki), a. dial. 1790. [f. MAWK 
+ I.] 1, Maggoty; also, crotchety, 2. = 
MAWKISH 1830. 

Mawseed (misid). 1730. [Half-translated 
f. G. dial. mahsaat, mohsamen, f. mah, moh. 
poppy (literary G. mohn) + saat, samen 
seed.] The seed of the opium poppy, 
Papaver somniferum. 

Mawworm! (mo- wean). 1007. [f. MAW' 
+ Worm.] Any worm infesting the stomach 
or intestines of man and other mammals. 

Mawworm! (mü:wbam). 1850. [prop. with 
initial capital.] A man who resembles Maw- 
worm, a character in Bickerstaffe’s play The 
Hypocrite, 1769; a hypocritical pretender to 
sanctity. 

Something of the Maworm spirit, ‘I like to be de- 
spised’ 1850, 

NMaxilla (mæksi:1ă). Pl. -læ Cl). 1676. 
IL. mazilla jaw.] 1. A jaw or jaw-bone, esp. 
the upper jaw in mammals and most verte- 
brate animals. 2. One of the anterior limbs 
of insects and other arthropods, 80 modified 
as to serve the purpose of mastication 1798. 
Hence tMaxillar a. = next 1656-1720, 

Maxillary (mieksi-lári, mue'ksilüri). 1626, 
If. MAXILLA + -ARY*, after L. mazillaris.] 
A. adj. 1. Belonging to, connected with, or 
forming part of the jaw or jaw-bone, esp. of 
the upper jaw of vertebrate animals. 2. 
Belonging to, connected with, or forming 
part of the maxille of arthropods 1826. B. 
sb. = mazillary bone. 

M. system: the system of. classification of insects. 
based on the form of the maxille. 

Maxilliform (mreksilifozm), a. 1835. If. 
MAXILLA -- -FORM.] Formed like a maxilla. 

Maxilliped, -pede (miksi-liped, -pid). 
1846. [f. MAXILLA + L. pes, ped- foot.] Zool. 
A ‘foot-jaw’ (see Foor sb.) 

Maxillo-, comb. f. MAXILLA in sense ber- 


taining to the maxilla and. ..; s0 m.-mandi- 
bular, -palatine, -pharyngeal, -turbinal, ete. 
Maxim! (ma-ksim). late ME. [= Fr. 


mazime or its source med.L. maxima, Subst. 
use (for propositio maxima ‘greatest proposi- 
tion’, Boethius) of fem. of maximus great.] 
fi. An axiom; a self-evident proposition 
assumed as a premiss 1602. 2. A proposition 
(esp. in aphoristic or sententious form) ex- 
pressing some general truth of science or of 
experience 1594. b. esp. in Law 1507. 3. A 
rule or principle of conduct 1579. 4. attrib. 
1806. 

1. It is urged as an universal M., That Nothing 
can procede from Nothing BENTLEY. 2. The m. 
that knowledge is power 1874. b. The m., ‘a 
man’s house is his castle’ 1893. 3. Her m. was, 
that it was time enough to come when she was 
called HT. MARTINEAU. 

Maxim? (mæ-ksim). 1885. [f. Sir Hiram S. 
Mazim (1814-1916), the inventor.] In full M. 
(machine) gun: A. single-barrelled quick-firing 
water-cooled machine-gun. Also M.-Nor- 
denfelt gun, a modification of this. 


MAXIMA 


Maxima. 1565. [L., fem. sing. of mari- 
mus, used ellipt. for maxima propositio, nota.] 
l. = MAXIM!—1594. 2. Mus. = LARGE C. 2. 

Maxima, pl. of MAXIMUM. 

Maximal (mæ-ksimăl), a. 1882. [f. Maxi- 
MUM + -AL*] Consisting of, or relating to, a 
maximum; greatest possible. 

Maximalist (me-ksimilist). 1909. [f. as 
prec. + Sr.] Used as an etymological 
equivalent of BOLSHEVIK, taken as connoting 
‘extremist’. 

Maximite (mæ-ksiməit). 1897. [f. Hudson 
Mazim, the inventor + RA a.] A smoke- 
less gun-powder composed of gun-cotton, 
nitroglycerine, and castor oil. 

Maximize (mm-ksimoiz), v. 1802. [f. L. 
maximus + -ZE.] l. trans. a. To increase to 
the highest possible degree. b. To magnify to 
the utmost (in estimation or representation). 
2. intr. To maintain the most rigorous or 
comprehensive interpretation possible of a 
doctrine or an obligation. Chiefly Theol. 
1875. So Ma-ximizer 1808. 

1. a. By this means, appropriate moral a titude 
may be maximized BENTHAM. Hence Maxim- 
ization, 

Maximum (mæ-ksimðm). Pl. maxima, 
rarely -ums. 1740. [- (through Fr.) mod.L. 
maximum, subst. use of n. of L. mazimus, 
superlative of magnus great.] 1. Math. The 
greatest of all the values of which a variable 
or a function is capable; the value of a 
continuously varying quantity at the point. 
at which it ceases to increase and begins to 
decrease 1743. 2. gen, The highest attainable 
magnitude or quantity (of something); a 
superior limit 1740. 3. The highest amount 
(of temperature, barometric pressure, etc.) 
attained or recorded within a specified period 
1850. 4. A superior limit imposed by author- 
ity; esp. in Fr. Hist., a limit of price for corn 
1821. 5. attrib. a. quasi-adj. or adj. That is 
a maximum, or that stands at the maximum; 
greatest 1834. b. Pertaining to a maximum 
or maxima, as m. period; m. thermometer, 
one which records automatically the highest 
temperature within a given period 1852, 

2. The art of conducting a nation to the m. of 
happiness and the minimum of misery CoL- 
QUHOUN. 5. a. The m. density of average sea- 
water MAURY. 

May (mé), ab. poet. (arch) ME. ſusu. 
referred to OE. mag kinswoman, maid, but 
perh. — ON. mer (gen. meyjar) maid = 
Goth. mawi - Gmc. *maujō, fem. of *masuz, 
whence Goth. magus boy; see MAIDEN.) A 
maiden, virgin. 

Thow glorie of wommanhede, thow faire m. 
CHAUCER. 

May (meh, b.: ME. [- (O)Fr. mai :- L. 
Maius (sc. mensis month) prop. pertaining 
to Maia, Italic goddess.] 1. The fifth month 
of the year in the Julian and Gregorian 
calendar. b. fig. Bloom, prime, heyday 
(poet) 1580. 2. The festivities of May-day 
1506. 3. Blossoms of the hawthorn (Crataegus 
oryacantha); hence occas., the tree itself: so 
called because it blooms in May 1548. 4. 
Cambridge Univ. a. (sing. or pl.) = May ex- 
amination; b. (pl.) = May races 1852. 

1. While the jolly hours lead on propitious M. 
MILT. e She came adorned hither like 
Sweet M. SHAKS. b. A Prince, In the mid might. 
and flourish of his M. TENNYSON. May and 
January, or December: used to describe the 
marriage of a young woman to an old man. 
2. Queen of the M., Lady of the M. (cf. MAY-LADY): 
a girl chosen to be queen of the games on May- 
day, being gaily dressed and crowned with 
flowers. 3. With blossoms red and white of fallen 
M. M. ARNOLD. 

attrib. and Comb., as m.-blossom, M.-born, M. 
etc.: M.-drink [= G. maitrank, Du. 
meidrank], white wine medicated with woodruff, 
drunk in Belgium and northern Germany; M. 
examination, a college examination held at the 
end of the Easter term at Cambridge; M. meet- 
ings, meetings of religious and philanthropic 

eties formerly held annually in M. in Exeter 
Hall, London, etc.; M. queen, the Queen of the 
M. (see 2); M. races, intercollegiate boat-races 
held in the Easter term at Cambridge (now in 
June); M.-term. Easter term at Cambridge 
(collog.); -week, the week of the M. races at 
Cambridge. 

b. M. beetle, the cockchafer; M. bird, the 
whimbrel, Numenius pheopus; U.S. the bobolink; 
M. fish, the twait shad, as entering the rivers in 
M.; U.S. a killifish, Fundulus majalis; M. parr, 
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peal, local names for salmon at certain stages of 
growth; etc. 


May (nel; unstressed mei, me), v. Pa. t. 
might (moit); mought (mó*t) now dial., 
freq. in 16th and 17th c. literary use. [A 
CGme. verb belonging by its conjugational 
form if not by origin to the class of pre- 
terite-presents (cf. CAN v.'). OE. (ist pers. 
sing.) meg, corresp. to OFris. mei, OS., OHG. 
mag (Du., G. mag), ON. md, Goth. mag. The 
primary sense is ‘have power’ (cf. the cogn, 
MAIN sb., MIGHT sb), and the IE. base, 
*mogh- *mégh-, is repr. also by Gr. ufxos 
contrivance, u»yarj MACHINE, OSI. *mogo I 
can.] fL. As a vb. of complete predication. 
intr. To be strong; to have power or in- 
fluence; to prevail (over) -late ME. 

Phr. If I m.: if I have any power in the matter. 

IL As an auxiliary of predication. 1, = 
CAN v. II. 2. Obs. exc. arch. OE. 2. = CAN 
v. II. 3. OE. b. In poetry, might sometimes 
= 'used to’, ‘would’, KEATS. c. Might 
(subj.) is often used collog. (a) with pres. inf. 
to convey a suggestion of action, or a com- 
plaint that some action is neglected; (b) with 
perf. inf. to express a complaint that some 
not difficult act or duty has been omitted 
1805. 3. Expressing permission or sanction: 
To be allowed (to do something) OE. Jb. 
Law. In the interpretation of statutes, may 
= shall or must 1728, 4, Expressing sub- 
Jective possibility, Le. the admissibility of a 
supposition (see quots.) ME. 5. Uses of the 
pa. t. subj. in the statement of a rejected 
hypothesis (or a future contingency deemed 
improbable) and its consequences (see quots.) 
OE. 6. In questions, may (or might) with inf. 
is used to render a question less abrupt or 
pointed 15... 7. As an auxiliary of the subj. 
mood. a. May with inf. serves as a peri- 
phrastic subj.: (a) in final clauses OE.; (b) 
in rel. clauses with final meaning; (c) in 
clauses depending on wish, fear vb. and sb., 
and the like OE. b. In expressions of wish, 
may with inf. has replaced (exc. poet. and 
rhet.) the simple pres. subj. 1586. c. Might 
is also used to express a wish, esp. one which 
can hardly be realized. late ME. d. May 
with inf. is used to emphasize the un- 
certainty of what is referred to OE. 8. With 
ellipsis of the inf. (see quots.) OE. 9. For 
may well, may as well, see WELL adv. 110. In 
advb. phr. = MAYHAP; may chance, may- 
fortune —1581. 

1. We..have endured Sunshine and rain as we 
might M. ARNOLD. 2. A soldier may be anything, 
if brave COWPER. But the reign of; Stilicho drew 
towards its end; and the proud minister might. 
(= ‘had opportunity to") perceive the symptoms 
of his approaching disgrace GIBBON. cC. They 
might have offered to help us..' said Aunt 
Ecclesia, pettishly 1894. 3. May we take your 
coach to town? I saw it in the hangar 
THACKERAY. Also with might in deferential 
questions, e.g.: Might I trouble you for the 
pickles? (mod.). b. For may in the Case of a 

ublick Officer is tantamount to shall 1728. 4. 

tick to that truth, and it may (= ‘perhaps will’) 
chance to save thee FLETCHER. I dare say, my 
friend, that you may be (= ‘perhaps are’) right 
JOWETT. 5. Might we (= ‘if we might") haue that 
happinesse..we should [etc.] SHAKS. A Fault 
which easie Pardon might (— 'would perhaps") 
receive, Were Lovers Judges DRYDEN. The book 
is very much what might have been expected 
from the author 1891. 7. a. Lest my appearance 
might draw too many compliments JOHNSON. 
(b) Would I 5 5 But euer see that man SHAKS. 
Be not highminded, but fear. least thou also 
maist be eut off 1651. b. Long may he reigne 
1611. d. And than he demaunded of his ser- 
uauntes what it might be LD. BERNERS. Come 
what come may SHAKS. 8. Things must be as 
they may SHAKs. The Moone shines faire, You 
may away by Night SHAKs. He that may not as 
he will, must do as he may 1721. 

May (mé), v. Now chiefly in vbl. sb. 
1470. f. MAY sb.*] intr. To take part in the 
festivities of May-day; to gather flowers in 
May. 

Maya (mà-yà). 1823. [Skr  máyà.] 
Illusion: a prominent term of Hindu 
philosophy. 


May--apple. U.S. 1733. [May sb.) 1. 


MAYOR 


An American herbaceous plant, Podophyl- 
lum peltatum, bearing a yellowish, egg- 
shaped fruit, which appears in May. 

Maybe, may-be (mel. bt), adv., sb., and d. 
late ME. [Shortened from ii may be; cf. 
Fr. peut-étre.] 1. adv. Possibly, perhaps. 
Occas. used as conj. with that (cf. Fr. peut-étre 
que). 2. sb. What may be; a possibility 1586, 
3. adj. Which are possibly to come 1687. 

1. This, may be, was the reason some imagin'd 
Hell there GLANVILL. 2. May be is a doubt, but 
what is must be regarded N. BRETON. 3. Those 
may-be years thou hast to live DRYDZN. 

May--bug. 1698. [May s5.] The cock- 
chafer. 

May:-bush. 1579. [May sb.) a. A branch 
of hawthorn. b. The hawthorn or may-tree. 

May:-butter. 1584. [May s5.'; cf. Fr. 
beurre de mai.) Unsalted butter preserved in 
May for medicinal use. Also fig. 

Maycock (mé*kok). U.S. 1588, [Algon- 
quin (Powhattan dialect) mahcawg.| A kind 
of melo; 


May--day. late ME. [May che] The first 
day of May. 
May:-dew. late ME. [May sb.] Dew 


gathered in May, supposed to have medicinal 
and cosmetic properties, 

May duke, mayduke (mé^dijk) 1718, 
(Cf. May cherry and Duke cherry (Evelyn 
1664).]_A variety of sour cherry. 

Mayflower (m?'flauoi). 1620. |f. May 
sb. + FLOWER sb.) 1. A flower that blooms 
in May; used locally for the Cowslip (Primula 
veris), the Lady's Smock (Cardami 
lensis), etc. 2. A variety of apple. Kv: 
3. V. America. a. Azalea nudiflora. b. 
trailing arbutus, Epigæa repens, 1838. 

May:-fly. 1651. [f. May sb. + FLY 8b.!] 
1. An insect of the family Ephemeridæ; esp. 
às an angler's name for Ephemera vulgata and 
E. dania or either of the corresponding 
artificial flies. 2. An insect of the family 
Phryganeidw or Sianidw; the caddis-fly 1816. 

May:-game. 1549. [May sb.] 1. a. pl. 
The merrymakings associated with the first 
of May. b. síng. A set entertainment in the 
Mayday festivities. 2. transf. and gen. 
Merry-making, sport, frolic; foolery 1571. 3. 
A laughing-stock 1569. 4. atfrib.; also as adj. 
with the sense ‘trivial’ 1586. 

3. What is man but. . the spoil of time, the may- 
game of fortune? QUARLES. 

Mayhap (méhe-p, mé!-hep), adv. Now 
arch., rhet. and dial. 1536. [The phr. (it) may 
hap (Har v.) taken as one word.] Perhaps, 
perchance. So May-happen adv. now arch. 
and dial. 

Mayhem (mé'-hem), sb. 1472. [- AFr. 
mahem (whence AL. mahemium xm), OFr. 
mayhem, etc.; see Mam sb.] Old Law. The 
crime of maiming a person so as to make him 
less able to defend himself or annoy his 
adversary. Also fig. Hence Mayhem v. 
trans. to inflict m. on 1534. 

Maying (mé'-in), vbl. sb. 1470. [f. Max 
v.] The celebration of May-day or the 
month of May. 

May--lady. Obs. exc. Hist. 1560. [MAY 
sb.*] A Queen of the May. Also, a puppet in 
a May-day game. 

May:-lord. 1599. [t. May sb.: + LORD 
sb.] A young man chosen to preside over the 
festivities of May-day; íransf. one whose 
authority is flouted. 

Mayonnaise (me!óné^z, Fr. mayonéz). 
1841. [- Fr. mayonnaise, also magnonaise, 
mahonnaise, the latter being prob. fem. of 
mahonnais of Port Mahon, capital of 
Minorca, taken by the duc de Richelieu in. 
1756.] A sauce consisting of yolk of egg 
beaten up with oil and vinegar, and seasoned 
with salt, etc., used as a dressing for salad, 
cold meat, or fish; also, a dish (of meat, etc.) 
having this dressing. 

Mayor (mé*1). IME. mer, mair — (O)Fr. 
maire :— L. major greater, compar. of magnus 
great, used subst. in late L. (cf. MAJORDOMO).] 
The head or chief officer of the municipal 
corporation of a city or borough. 

M. of the Staple: see STAPLE gb. M. of the Palace 
(Hist.): = Fr. maire du palais, a mod. transl. of 
med.L. major domus (occas. m. palatii), the title 
borne by the prime ministers of the Frankish 
kingdoms. Hence May-oral a. pertaining to a m. 


MAYORAL 


or mayoralty. May-oress, the wife of a m., oi 
Paay who fulfis the duties belonging to à m. 5 wife; 
female mayor. May-orship, the office, position, 


etc. of a m. 

Mayoral (mayora:l), sb. 1598. [Sp., f. 
mayor greater.] A conductor in charge of a 
train of beasts of burden; also, a head shep- 
herd; occas. the conductor of a diligence. 

Mayoralty (mérálti late ME. [- OFr. 
mairallé, f. maire MAYOR, after principalté 
(mod. principauté).] 1. The office of a 
mayor. 2. The period during which à mayor 
holds office 1494. 3. attrib. 1573. 

Maypole (mé!-pó*l. 1554. [f. MAY sb.* + 
POLE sb.) A high pole, painted with spiral 
stripes of different colours and decked with 
flowers, set up on an open space, for the 
merrymakers to dance round on May-day. 

transf. A lean m. of a man 1871. 

Mayweed (mé!-wid). 1551. [alt. of tmaid-, 
mayde(n)wede, f. tmaithe, tmaithen, OE. 
magope, megpa (obi. cases  magopan, 
mejpan) + WEED sb. ] Stinking Camomile, 
Anthemis cotula. Applied also to other 
plants resembling this. 

Mazame (müzé!-m, masii-me). Also maza- 
ma. 1791. [- Fr. mazame (Buffon) — Mex. 
macame, pl. of macatl deer, mistaken for a 
sing.] 1. A name for various American 
species of deer; also for the Prong-horn. 2. 
The antilopine Rocky Mountain goat, Ore- 
amnus or Haplocerus montanus 1852. 

Mazard (mrezüid), sb. 1001. lalt. f. 
Mazer, by association of -ER with -ARD.] fl. 
A mazer. 2. joc. (arch.) a. The head 1602. b. 
The face, ‘phiz’ 1762. 3. slang. (Anglo-Irish.) 
The ‘head’ of a coin 1802. 

2. a. Knockt about the M. with a Sextons Spade 
SHAKs. Hence tMazard v. trans. to knock on the 
head B. JONSON. 

Mazard (me-ziad), sb.* dial. 1578. [perh. a 
use of prec.] A kind of small black cherry; 
also attrib., as m. cherry. 

+Mazarine, sb. 1673. [perh. attrib. use of 
the name of Cardinal Mazarin (died 1661), or 
of the Duchesse de Mazarin (died 1699).] In 
early use also m. dish, plate: A deep plate, 
usually of metal —1773. 

Mazarine (meziri-n), sb.' and a. 1084. 
[Derh. f. name of Cardinal Jules Mazarin 
(1602-1661) or the Duchesse de Mazarin 
(died 1699).] 1. In full m. blue: A deep rich 
blue 1686. 2. A stuff or a garment of this 
colour 1694. b. A London common-council- 
man; so called from the colour of his gown 
1761. 3, adj. Of a mazarine blue colour. 

Mazdaism (me-zdéjiz’m). Also Mazde- 
ism. 1871. [f. Avestic mazda, name of the 
good principle (Ahura-mazda, Ormuzd) of 
ancient Persian theology.] The ancient Per- 
sian religion as taught in the Avesta; Zoro- 
astrianism. So Mazde-an, -an d. per- 
taining to the religion of the Avesta. 

Maze (méiz), sb. ME. If. Maze v.] t1. The 
maze. Delirium, delusion; disappointment. 
ME. only. 12. a. A delusive fancy. b. A 
trick, deception. ME. only. 3. A state of 
bewilderment. Obs. exc. dial. late ME. 4. A 
confusing and baffling network of winding 
and intercommunicating paths; a labyrinth; 
occas. in pl., the windings of a labyrinth. 
late ME. b. A winding movement, esp. ina 
dance 1610. 

3. At this I was put to an exceeding M. BUNYAN. 
4. They walke round about as it were in a round 
mase S T. MORE. fig. To lose us in this m. of 
error SIR T. BROWNE. Phr. To tread a m. 

Maze (meiz), v. ME. [Earliest as pa. pple. 
mased (xiv, also amased, bimased xm, f. 
mas-, which is repr. in OE. by dmasod (see 
AMAZE) of which possible cognates are 
Norw. dial mas exhausting labour, whim, 
idle chatter, masa pass. doze off, and Sw. 
mas, masa.) 1. trans. To stupefy, daze; to 
put out of one's wits; fto craze. Chiefly in 
pass. Now arch. and dial. ME. 12. intr. 
To be stupefied or delirious; to wander in 
mind —1568. 3. trans. To bewilder, perplex, 
confuse 1482. 4. inir. To move in a mazy 
track 1591. +b. trans, To involve in a maze; 
to form mazes upon —1054. 

1. Then said the King, The man is mazed with 
fear’ MORRIS. 

Mazeful (méi-zfiil), a. Obs. exe. arch. 1595. 
lt. Maze sb. + -FUL.] Bewildering, con- 


founding. 
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Mazement (mée'zmént). 1580. [f. MAZE 
v. + -MENT.] A state of stupor or trance. 
Also — AMAZEMENT. 

Mazer (mē'-zə1), sb. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. 
[- OFr. masere, of Gme. origin, perh. 
reinforced from MDu. maeser maple = 
OHG. masar (G. maser) excrescence on a tree, 
fmaple, ON. mosurr maple, f. mas- spot (cf. 
MEASLES).] 1. A hard wood (? prop. maple) 
used as a material for drinking-cups. +b. The 
tree yielding this (rare) —1547. 2. A bowl, 
drinking-cup, or goblet without a foot, orig. 
made of mazer wood. Often applied to bowls 
entirely of metal, etc. ME. +3. = MAZARD 
sb. 2. 1052. b. transf. A helmet. SYLVESTER. 

2. One of his Shepherds describes a Bowl, or M., 
curiously Carv'd DRYDEN. 

attrib, and Comb.; m. bowl, cup, -dish = 2; 
m. wood = 1. Hence {Mazer v MAZARD v. 

Mazurka (mázb-iká, müzü*aká). 1818. 
[- Fr. mazurka, G. masurka — Pol. mazurka 
woman of the province of Mazovia. Cf. 
PoLKA.] 1. A lively Polish dance resembling 
the polka; the music is in triple time. 2. A 
piece of music composed in the rhythm of 
this 1854. 

Mazy (mé'zi) a. 1579. f. MAZE sb. + 
I.] 1. Resembling or of the nature of a 
maze; full of windings and turnings. b. 
Moving in a maze-like course 1725. C. as sb. 
joc. Short for ‘the mazy dance’ 1840. 2. spec. 
(Min.) Having convoluted markings 1811. 

1. Five miles meandering with a m. motion. . the 
sacred river ran COLERIDGE. b. The m. leveret 
Pope. Hence Ma'zily adv. Ma-ziness. 

M. B. (em bi). 1853. [Abbrev. of ‘Mark of 
the Beast’ (see MARK sb. III. 2 b, and BEAST 
sb. 5), used joc. with reference to the popular 
view that this garment was a badge of 
*Popery'.] M. B. waistcoat: a kind of waist- 
coat with no opening in front, worn by 
Anglican clergymen (originally, c1840, only 
by Tractarians). 

M.B. (em bi) abbrev. of L. 
Baccalaureus bachelor of medicine. 

M.D. (em di) abbrev. of L. Medicina 
Doctor doctor of medicine. Often used collog. 
for: One holding the M.D. degree, a physic- 
ian. 

Me (mi, mi, mi), pers. pron., 1s pers. Sing., 
acc. and dat. [OE. mě (i) accus., corresp. to 
OFris. mi, OS. mi, mé (Du. mij) and further 
to L. mà, Gr. ue, ee, OIr. mé (Ir. mi), W. mi, 
Skr. ma; OE. had also mec, corresp. to OFris. 
mich, OS. mik, OHG. mih (G. mich), ON., 
Goth. mik .- IB. *mege (Gr. éuéye), in which a 
limiting particle *ge (Gr. ye at least) is added; 
(ii) dat., corresp. to OF ris. mi, mir, OS. mi 
(Du. mij), (O)HG. mir, ON. mér, Goth. mis :—— 
*mes-, with suffixed particle of doubtful 
origin. The base is *me, on which in all IE. lan- 
guages the obl. cases of the pronoun of the 1st 
pers. sing. are formed.] The aceus. and dat. 
form of the pronoun of the first person 7. 1. 
Accusative, as direct object. 2. Dative. a. As 
indirect obj.; also (now rare exc. arch.) in 
dependence on certain impers. vbs. (cf. ME- 
SEEMS, METHINKS, etc.), adjs., and advs. OE. 
b. As dat. of interest (= for me), chiefly in 
commands (arch.) OE. c. Used expletively in 
narrative. (The so-called ethical dative.) 
arch. ME. 3. Reflerive (= myself, to or for 
myself.) Now chiefly arch. and poet. OE. 4. 
For the nominative (see quots.) 1500. 5. In 
various exclam. uses, without syntactical 
relation to the context (see quots.) 1589. 6. 
quasi-sb. Individuality; EGO 1828. 

1. Call me not Naomi, call mee Marah Ruth 1:20. 
2. a. Will you lend it me? 1898. b. Prick me the 
fellow from the path! M. ARNOLD. c. He enters 
me his name in the book LAMB. 3. And I awoke, 
and found me here KEATS. 4. Oh, the dogge is me, 
and I am my selfe SHAKS. Is she as tall as me? 
SHAKS. 5. Phr. Ah me! Ay me! Dear me! Me 
miserable! (= L. me miserum!) MILT. Don't 
you dance?’ he said. ‘Me?’ cried she, embar- 
rassed, ‘yes, I believe so” Miss BURNEY. And me 
. (vulgar) = ‘especially considering that Tam. . ," 
And me a widow 1812. 6. Haunted and blinded 
by some shadow of his own little Me CARLYLE. 

Meach, obs. f. MICHE. 

Mea cock. 1526. [perh. orig. the name of 
some bird.] 1. An effeminate person; a 
coward, weakling —1834. 2. alfrib. or adj. 
Effeminate; cowardly —1039. 

Mead! (mid). [OE. medu, meodu — OFris., 
MLG. (Du.) mede, OHG. metu, mitu (G. met), 


Medicine 


MEAGRE 


ON. moor, Goth. *midus (recorded v in Gr. 
form péos) Gme. *meduz :- IE. *medhu-, 
whence Gr. né» wine, Skr. mádhu honey, 
sweet drink.) An alcoholic liquor made by 
fermenting a mixture of honey and water; 
also called metheglin. b. transf. esp. U. S., 4 
beverage charged with carbonie acid gas, and 
flavoured with syrup of sarsaparilla 1890. 

attrib. and Comb., chiefly arch. or Hist., as m.- 
horn; m.-bench (OE. medubené), a seat at a feast. 
when m. was drunk; -hall (OE. meduheall), a ban; 


queting hall; -wine, a home-made wine“ 
prepared from m. 
Mead? (mid). Now poet. and dial. (ok. 


méd; see next.] = MEADOW 1. fb. Meadow- 
land —1670. 

‘As it were a mede Al ful of fresshe floures, whyte 
and rede CHAUCER. Riuers sweete along the 
meedes TUSSER. Comb. m. grass, meadow grass. 

Meadow (me-do), sb. [repr. OE. de, 
etc., obl. cases of mæd (see prec.) i= Gme. 
*müdwó :- *métwi ‘mowed land’, f. *mé- 
Mow v.] 1. Orig., a piece of land per- 
manently covered with grass which is mown 
for use as hay. In later use extended to 
include any piece of grass land; and locally 
applied esp. to a tract of low well-watered 
ground, usually near a river. b. Land used 
for meadows; meadow land OE. 2. N. 
America. a. A low level tract of uncultivated 
grass land, esp. along a river or in marshy 
regions near the sea 1670. b. Beaver m.: the 
rich fertile tract of land left dry above a 
demolished beaver dam 1784. 3. A feeding 
ground for fish 1890. 

1. Ladie-smockes all siluer white, Do paint the 
Meadowes with delight SHAKS. 

‘attrib. and Comb., a. m.-croft, -field, -flower, etc. 

b. Prefixed to names of animals as denizens of m. 
land; as m. ant, the small British ant, Lasias 
flavus; m. chicken, a name given in N. America. 
to species of Rail or Coot; m. crake, drake = 
CORN-CRAKE; m. fly, an American fire-fly; m. 
hen = meadow chicken; m. lark, (a) = TITDARK; 
(b) U.S. the grackle, Sturnella magna; m. mouse, 
any field vole; m. mussel, a mussel found in 
American salt meadows, Modiola plicatula; m. 
pipit = TITLARK; m. snipe, (a) = grass-bird 
(see GRASS); (b) U.S. the common American snipe, 
Gallinago wilsoni: m. vole = meadow mouse. 

c. Prefixed to names of plants, to denote varieties 
or species growing in meadows; often in book- 
names as tr. L. pratensis, enge, as in m. barley, 
+ also in m. beauty, U.S. name 

called also deergrass; m. campion, 
pink, the Ragged Robin, Lychnis flos-cuculi; m. 
autumnale; m. 


crocus, saffron, Colchicum 
grass, any grass of the genus Poa, esp. P. 
pratensis; m. mushroom, Agaricus campestris ; 


m. rhubarb, rue, Thalictrum flavum. See also 
PARSNIP, SAXIFRAGE. 

d. m. green, lively green, in which the yellow 
775 0 m. ground, (a) ground laid down 
in m.; (b) prairie land; m. ore, bog iron ore (el, 
LIMONITE); m. thatch, coarse grass or rush used 
for thatching. 

Hence Meadow v, to devote (land) to the pro- 
duction of grass. Mea-dowy a. resembling a m. 

Meadow-sweet (me-do"swit) 1530. If. 
MEADOW sb.  SwEET sh.] The rosaceous 
plant Spiræa ulmaria, common in moist. 
meadows and along the banks of streams, 
growing with erect, rigid stems to a height of 
about two feet, with dense heads of creamy 
white and highly fragrant flowers. In the 
U.S., S. salicifolia. 

fMea:dsweet. late ME. 
SWEET ch.] = prec. —1782. 

fMea'dwort. [OE. medowyrt, f. medo 
MEAD! + wyrt Wort, plant; possibly the 
flowers were used for flavouring mead.] = 
MEADOW-SWEET —1783. 

Meagre (mi-goa), a. (sb.) (U.S. meager.) 
IME. megre — AFr. megre, (O) Er. maigre (ef. 
MaIGRE d.) :- L. macer, macr-, rel. to Gr. pakpós 
long, uaxcóvós tall, slender, «os length.) 1. Of 
persons, animals, etc.: Lean, thin, emaci- 
ated. 2. Poor, scanty 1501. b. Of literary 
composition or material, ideas, resources, 
etc.: Wanting in fullness or elaboration. 
1539. 3. = MAIGRE a. 1705. b. absol. as sb. 
*Maigre' diet. 

1. Thou art so leane and m. waxen late SPENSER. 
2. Very Maigre, Hungry Soil 1681. The m. 
banquet LAMB. b. The continuation of a m. 
chronicle D'ISRAELI. A m. and imperfect form of 
faith J. MARTINEAU. 3. Phr. Soup m., tr. Fr. soupe 
maigre. b. We make m. on Fridays always 
THACKERAY. Hence Meargre-ly adv., -ness. 

+Meagre (mi-goa), v. 1563. [f. MEAGRE 
a.) trans. To make meagre or lean —1807. 


If. MEAD? + 


MEAGRE 


Meagre, var. of MAIGRE sb. 

M (mik). dial. 1478. [Of unkn. 
origin. An implement with a long handle 
and crooked iron or blade used to cut down 
or pull up peas, bracken, etc. 

Meaking (mi-kin), vbl. sb. 1807. [perh. f. 
Merak + At.] Only in m. iron: The tool 
used by caulkers to pick old oakum out of a 
vessel 's seams. 

Meal (mil), sb. [OE. melu (melw-) = OF ris. 
mel, OS. melo (Du, meel), OHG. melo (G. 
mehl), ON. mjol — Gmc. *melwam, f. mel. 
*mal- *mul- - IE. *mel- *mol- *m[-, whence 
OHG., Goth. malan, ON. mala, L. molere 
grind. 1. The edible part of any grain or 
pulse (usu. exc. wheat) ground to a powder. 
Also spec, in Scotland and Ireland = OAT- 
MEAL; in U.S. = Indian meal (see INDIAN a. 3). 
Whole m.: see WHOLE. b. The finer part of 
the ground grain, in 
Often fig. 1579. 2. transf. A powder produced 


thi 
species of moth, 
sopia farinalis and Pyralis farinalis, the 


or late in pro- 
Ls n to the habits of the individual COMBE. b. 
blackbird, picking food, Sees thee, nor stops 


reduce to powder. b. inir. To become re- 
duced to meal or powder. 1669. 3. intr. To 
yield meal 1799. 
Meal (mil), v.* 1827. If. MEAL gh. J intr. 
d. 


{Identical with OE. milan, f. 
mal spot, stain; see MOLE sb. ] trans. To spot, 
stain. Meas. for M. Iv. ii. 80. 

-meal, sufiz, forming advs.; repr. ME. 
mele, OE. mælum (in form instr. pl. of mæl 
MEAL sb.*), used in combination with sbs. in 
the sense*measure, quantity taken at a time ^ 
as in DROP-MEAL, INCHMEAL, PIECEMEAL (the 
only comp. surviving in general use). 

Mealie (mili. Also (from pl.) milice. 
1853. I- S. Afr. Du. milie - Pg. milho maize, 
MiLLET, perh. through Bantu.] A S. Afr. 
name for maize; used chiefly in the pl. 

Mealing (miim), vòl. sb. 14... f. MEAL 
3b. or v.  -ING'.] The action of grinding 
meal; also, that of finely pulverizing gun- 
powder. Chiefly attrib. 

M. stone, a stone used for grinding meal; m. 
table, a slab for mealing gunpowder upon. 

fMea-Imouth, sb. and a. 1546. [f. MEAL 
sb.‘ + MoutH,] (A) mealy-mouthed (person) 
-1700. fMea-I-mouthed ppl. a. 1570-1636, 

Mealy (mili) a. 1533. If. MEAL sb. + 
Y^] 1. Like meal, powdery. Of potatoes 
when boiled: Forming a dry and powdery 
mass (opp. to wary). 2. Containing meal; 
farinaceous 1591. 3. Covered with flour 1704. 
4. Covered with or as if with a fine dust or 
powder. Chiefly in Bot. and Ent. 1507. 5. 
Of colour: Spotty, uneven 1675. 6. Of com- 
plexion: Floury, pale 1838. 7. Soft-spoken, 
given to mince matters; mealy-mouthed 
1600. 


3. The wealthy miller's m. face TENNYSON. 4. 
Men like butter-flies, Shew not their mealie 
wings, but to the Summer SHAKS. M. bug, an 
insect which infests vines and hot-house plants. 
5. A m. bay cob WHYTE MELVILLE. M. prints 
1890. 6. I only know two sorts of boys. Wp 
and beef-faced boys DICKENS. 7. Bless its m. 
mouth! CARLYLE. Mea-liness. 
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Mealy-mouthed (mi-limau-d), a. 1572. 
(Ct. MEALY a. 7.] Soft-spoken; not out- 
spoken; afraid to speak one's mind or to use 
Tesis ene hilanthropies TE: H 

mouth“ ies TENNYSON. Hence 
Mealy-mouthed.Iy adv., meg 
Mean (min) sb. ME. [Partly MEAN d.“ 
used absol. ; partly after the similar O Fr. use.] 

. That which is in the middle. 1. A con- 
dition, quality, disposition, course, ete., that 
is equally removed from two opposite (usu., 
blamable) extremes; a medium. tb. Modera- 
tion, measure ~1718. 12, Mus. ta. A middle 
Dart, esp. the tenor or alto. Also, a person 
performing that part or the instrument on 
which it is played. Also fig. -1098. tb. A 
name for the second and the third string of a 
Viol or lute. CHAPPELL. 13. Logic. The middle 
term of a syllogism. BACON. +4. Something 
interposed or intervening -1593. 5. Math. 
{= Fr. moyenne, ellipt. for quantité moyenne.] 
The term (or in pl., the terms) intermediate 
between the first and last terms (called tho 
extremes) of a progression of any kind 
(arithmetic(al, geometrical, harmonic(al m.) 
1571. b. An average amount or value; used 
for m. pressure, temperature, eto. 1803, 

1. There is a m. In all things SWIFT. b. In a m.: 
with moderation; But to speake in a Meane 
BACON, To use a m.: to exercise moderation; Use 
a m, in sleep and waking CULPEPPER, 4. Phr. By 
means: through intermediate links (of descent). 
Without any m. (= Fr. sans moyen 
mediately, unconditionally. In the m.: 
meantime, 

IL. An intermediary agent or instrument. 
tl. A mediator, a ‘go-between’, Also in pl. 
form, with sing. sense and constr. 1612. 2. 
That by which some object is or may be 
attained, or which is concerned in bringing 
about some result, Often contrasted with 
end. ME. 13. An opportunity; in early use 
pl. conditions, terms (of peace) -1013. 4. pl. 
[= Fr. moyens.] (One's) resources; chiefly, (a 
person's) pecuniary resources; sometimes 
more explicitly, means of living, of sub- 
sisi „ In absol. sense also = ‘money’, 
Tonens 1603. tb. Formerly construed as 

ng.; 


): directly, im- 
in the 


Nature 
Phr. To be the means (or tthe m.) of. I was the 


J. Means of grace 
sacraments, etc, viewed as the 
divine grace is imparted to the 
“public worship’. 

he operation 


somewhat broken into TENNYSON. 5. a. Our 
Brother is imprison'd by your meanes Snaks. 
b. Phr. By ali (manner of) 
possible way: (b) at any cost, without fail; (c) = 
ee 


Q) in any way, anyhow, at all; +(b) by all means. 


Mean (min), a. and adv. (OE. mne 
(rare), ME. mene, for OE. gemne (ME. 
-mene) = OFris. geméne, OS. giméni (Du. 
gemeen), OHG. gimeini (G. gemein), Goth. 
gamains :- Gme. . *5a- Y- + 
*mainiz :- *moinis (repr. in *commoinis, 
antecedent form of L. communis Common), f. 


Phr. In m.: in common. To go m.: to share. 

IL Inferior. t1. Of Persons, eto.: Undis- 
tinguished; of low degree; often opp. to 
noble or gentle. Also transf. 1827. tb. Poor, 
badly off 1776. c. Poor in ability, learning, 
ete. Obs. exc. in phr. (to) the meanest under- 
standing, etc., and as in 3. ME. d. (See 
below). 2. Of things: tOf little value; in- 


MEANDER 


ferior —1770; petty; inconsiderable (now 
rare) 1585; low ME.; the reverse of imposing, 
shabby 1600. 3. No m. ften = 'no con- 
temptible', applied eulogis cally to a person 
or thing 1596. 4. Of persons: Ignoble, small- 
minded 1065. 5. Penurious, stingy 1 
^ He bears a poy spirit in a m. condition 
Bacos. b. Thou shaft not steal, though thou be 
very m. BUNYAN. c. Very m. Divines 1738. d. 
Phr. M. white: a term of contempt applied to the 
poor and landless white men in the outhern U.S. 
who in the days of Slavery were re 
negroes as inferior to themselve 
In low spirits or health: poorly, . 
2. The meanest flowret of the vale ( A city 
of m. streets (mod.). Of things in general: or 
in quality or condition 1817, 3. A citizen of no 
meane citie Acts 21:39. 4. Pfr. To feel m, (V. S.): 
to feel ashamed of one's conduct. 5. He is not m. 
3 money GRO. ELIOT, Comb., as m.-spirited 
94). 


1B. ade, = MEANLY 1710. 
Mean (mín), a.* and adv ME. [= Apr. 


me(e)n, OFr, meien, moien (mod. moyen) i= L. 
medianus MEDIAN.) A. adj. t1. Oceupying a 


middle or an intermediate pla. M. term 
(Logic) = ‘middle term’. b. Mus, 
Applied to the tenor and alto parts and the 
tenor clef, as intermediate between the bass 
and treble —1721. 2. Intermediate in time; 
intervening. Now only in in the m. time, 
while. Also MEANTIME, MEANWHILE advs. 


1464. 3. Law. Intermediate, either in time or 
status. Usu. spelt MESNE, ME. 14. Inter- 
mediary —1015. 5. Intermediate in kind, 
quality, or degree. Now rare, M 
far above or below the average M 
a. Of an amount or valu "hi 
metical mean, Hence used (as in m. motion, 


diameter, distance, temperature, ctc.) in con- 
cord with a designation of varinbl nerete 
quantity, to express the mean valuo of this, 
b. M. proportional: the middle one of three 
quantities, of which the first has the same 


ratio to the second as the second has to the 
third. (Orig. mean was tho sb.) 1571. 

3. The king shal haue the meane issues 1548, M. 
Lords 1670. 4. To be m. intercessors and h rs 
to God 1563. 5. The meane opinion betweene 
these is the best 1610. tM. way [= L. via now 
à middle course (as an escape from a dilemma, 
6. Their Noses of a m. bigness DAMPER, 7. n. M. 
sun: a fictitious sun, supposed for purposes of 
calculation to move in the celestial equator at 
the mean rate of the real sun, M. (solar) time: the 
time of day as it would be shown by the ‘mean 
sun’ (the time shown by an ordina. correctly 
regulated clock); so m. noon, otc, b. Extreme and 
m. ratio: see EXTREME a. 1. 

B. adv. t1. Moderately; also, comparatively 
less 1612. 2. Intermediately 1548. 

Mean (min), v. Pa. t. and pple. meant 
(ment. [OE. ménan = OFris, mēna 
signify, OS. ménian intend, make known 
(Du. meenen), (O)HG. meinen (now chiefly 
‘have an opinion’) :- WGme. *mainjan; f. 
IE. *mén- (see MIND 8b.).] 1. frans. To have 
in mind as a purpose; to purpose, design. 
Chiefly with inf. as obj. tb. To aim at (rare) 
—1706. c. To intend (a remark, etc.) to have 
a particular reference. Also tabsol. fo m. by 
= to intend to refer to. 1513, d. intr. To be 
(well, ill, etc.) intentioned or disposed. Const. 
fo, by, or dat. ME. 2. trans. To intend to 
indicate (a certain object), or to convey (a 
certain sense), Oocas. with cl. as obj. OF. 
3. Of things, words, etc.: To have a certain 
signification; to import; to portend OE. b. 
Of a person: To be of importance fo (another) 
1888. 


1. These cut-throates. meant presently to 
Teturne MORYSON. Phr. To m. business: see the 
8b. b. Who aimeth at the sky Shoots higher much 
than he that means a tree G. HERBERT. c. Did 
he m. it of any one in particular? (mod.). d. You 
seem to m. honestly DE FOE. 2. The Act does not 
m. literally what it says 1895. In indignant 
quesos, as What do you m. by that? 3. Neither 

id hee know what a Disaster meant BACON. 

Mean, v.* Chiefly Sc. [OE. manan, rel. to 
Moan sb.] To complain (of) —1800. 

Meander (mic nde), sb. 1570. I- (partly 
through Fr. méandre) L. meander — Gr. palav- 
pos, appellative use of the name of a winding 
river in Phrygia.) 1. pl. Sinuous windings: 
flexuosities. Rarely in sing., the action of 
winding; one of such windings. Also transf. 
and fig. 2. pl. Crooked or winding paths; 
windings, convolutions 1598, Also fig. tb. 


MEANDER 


sing. A winding course or plan; a labyrinth, 
maze (lit. and fig.) -1796. 3. A circuitous 
journey or movement; chiefly pl. 1631. 4. 
Art. An ornamental pattern of lines winding 
in and out or crossing one another rectangu- 
larly 1706. 

1. The stream loses itself in a distant m. 1796. 
2. fig. The meanders of the Law ARBUTHNOT, 3. 


So swarming bees,.In airy rings, and wild 
meanders play YOUNG. 
Meander (miæ-ndəı), v. 1012. . prec. 


sb.) 1. intr. Of a stream, etc.: To wind about 
in its course. 2. Of à person: To wander 
deviously or aimlessly 1831. 

1. When you shall see in a beautiful Quarto Page, 
how a neat rivulet of Text shall m. thro’ a meadow 
of margin SHERIDAN, 

Meandrine (mi-ndrin), a, 1846. f. 
MEANDER sb. + -INE'] Characterized by 
windings; said esp. of corals of the genus 
Meandrina, in allusion to the winding con- 
volutions of the surface. 

Meandrous (mite ndres), a. 1056. f. 
MEANDER sb. + -OUS.] Full of windings and 
turnings; esp. of a river. So {Mea-ndrian 
1608, Mea · ndric 1058, tMea-ndry 1614-1619. 

Meaning (mi-nin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. MEAN 
v,' + -ING'.] 1. Intention, purpose (arch.). 
2. That which is intended to be or actually is 
expressed or indicated; the signification, 
sense, import. ME. b. The intended sense 
of a person's words. ME. c. In generalized 
use: Significance 1690. 

1. Be ye perfecte in one mynde, and one 
meanynge TINDALE 1 Cor. 1:10. 2. Difficulties 
may be raised about the m., as well as the truth, 
of the assertion BUTLER. What is the m. of all 
this parade? 1828. The Greeks had sought out 
the m, of their myths 1885. b. Do not misunder- 
stand my m. 1878. c. A look so full of m. 
KINGSLEY. Hence Mea-ningful a, 

Meaning (mt nin), ppl. a, 1581, [f. MEAN 
v. + -ING*.] 1. Having intention or purpose, 
as well m. 2. Expressive, significant 1728. 

2. 'Had done business with negy said Mr. 


Barney with a m. look DICKENS. ea'ningly 
adv, late ME. 
Meaningless (mī-niņlės), a. 1797. |f. 


MEANING vbl. sb. + -LESS.] Without signi- 
fication; without purpose. Hence Mea:n- 
ingless-ly adv., -ness. 

Meanly (mi-nl), adv. 1587. [T. MEAN a. 

+ -LY*.] In a mean manner; poorly; basely, 
lowlily; shabbily ; stingily, illiberally. 

To think m. of : to have a mean estimate of. 

+Meanly, adv.* late ME. [f. MEAN a. + 
V..] 1, In the mean or middling degree or 
manner; moderately 1763. 2. Only mode- 
rately; hence, indifferently —1707. 

Meanness (mimn,nés. 1556. [f. MEAN d. 
+ -NESS.] The condition or quality of being 
mean; lowliness, insignificance 1583; inferior- 
ity; slightness; smallness (also pl.) 1556; 
littleness of character or mind 1660; poorness 
of appearance or equipment; poverty of 
execution, design, ete. 1656; niggardliness 
1755. 

I doubt however whether this Figure be not of a 
later Date..by the M. of the Workmanship 
ADDISON. 

Meant (ment), ppl. a. 1470. [pa. pple. of 
MEAN b. ] In senses of the vb. (d. v.). 

Mean time, meantime. ME. [prop. two 
wds. (see MEAN a.* 2 and TIME sb.), and still 
often so written in the phrases.] 

A. sb. 1. In the mean time, a. During or 
within the time which intervenes. b. Used 
in adversative or concessive sense: While 
this is true; still, nevertheless 1633. 12. 
Without prep. = 1a 1700. 3. For the mean 
time: so long as the interval lasts, Also 
predicatively: Intended to serve for the 
interim. 1480. 4. attrib. BROWNING. 

2. The meane time DIO. Tle raise the prepara- 
tion of a Warre SHAKS. 3. This order was for the 
meantime 1897. 

B. adv. 1. = In the mean time, A. 1 a. 1588. 


12. = In the mean time, A. 1 b. 1681. 

Mean while, meanwhile. ME. (prop, 
two was. (see MEAN a.* 2 and WHILE sb.), and 
still often so written.] A. sb. 1, In the mean 
while: = MEAN TIME A. 1 a. b. In adversa- 
tive or concessive use; ef. MEAN TIME A. 1 b. 
1507. 12. The mean while — 'in the mean 
while’ —1658. 3. For the mean while = ‘for 
the mean time’; see MEAN TIME A. 3. 
CHAUCER. 
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B. adv. 1. = In the mean while, A. 1 a. 1440. 
2. = in the mean while, A. 1 b. 1597. 

Meany: see MANY, MEINIE. 

Mear(e, var. MARE, MERE $b., G., v. 

Mease (miz) 1469. [orig. ME. meise, 
mayse (cf. AL. misa XII, meisa XIII, maisa XIV) 
— OFr. meise, maise barrel for herrings, of 
Gmc. origin; cf. MHG. meise, MLG., MDu. 
mése.] A measure for herrings, equal to five 
*hundreds' (usu. ‘long hundreds’). 

Measle (mi-z'), sb. IME. maseles pl., prob. 
= MLG. masele, MDu. masel pustule, spot on 
the skin (Du. maselen measles) = OHG. 
masala blood-blister, f. Gme. *mas- spot, 
excrescence (cf. MAZER).] 1. pl. (fin 15th c. 
also sing.). An infectious disease of man (in 
medical L. called Rubeola and Morbilli), 
marked by an eruption of rose-coloured 
papule in irregular circles and crescents, 
preceded and accompanied by catarrhal and 
febrile symptoms. The pl. form is now usu. 
construed as a sing. b. pl. The pustules 
which mark this disease. late ME. 2. pl. 
(tformerly also sing.) A disease in swine, 
produced by the scolex of the tapeworm; in 
later use, a similar disease in other animals. 
(Due to a misinterpretation of the adj. mesel 
*Jeprous' (see next) as used of swine thus 
affected.) 1587. b. The scolex or cysticercus 
which produces this disease 1863. 

1. German (formerly also false, French, hybrid) 
measles: a contagious disease (Noseola epidemica 
or Rubella) distinct from measles, but like it in 
some of its symptoms. 

+Mea:sle, a. late ME. [A use of MESEL d., 
leprous; infl. in spelling by MRASLE sb.) Of 
swine, their flesh: Affected with measles, 
measly —1652. 

Measle (mi-z’l), v. 1011. If. MEASLE sb.) 
1. trans. To infect with measles. 2. transf. 
To cover as with measles or spots 1638. 3. intr. 
To develop the eruption of measles (colloq.). 

Measled (mt. 2 Id), ppl. a. ME. [f. MEASLE 
sb, d., and v. + -ED.] 1. Infected with 
measles. 2. Spotted 1634. 13. fig. Poor, 
*scurvy'. NASHE. 

Measly (mi-zli), a. 1087. It. MEASLE sb. 
4o-Y*] d. Of, pertaining to, or resembling 
measles 1782. 2. = MEASLE d. 1687, 3. Spotty 
1876. 3. slang. Poor, of little value 1872. 

Measurable (me-3'arib’l), a. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. mesurable — late L. mensurabilis 
MENSURABLE, f. L. mensurare MEASURE Y. ; 86e 
-ABLE. In sense 3 f. MEASURE v.] fl. Of 
persons, etc.: Moderate, temperate; occas. 
modest —1608, 2. Of moderate size, quantity, 
duration, or speed. Obs. exc. as implied in 3. 
ME. 3. That can be measured; of such 
dimensions as to admit of being. measured ; 
spec. (of rainfall) not less than rès inch 1599. 
14. Characterized by due measure or propor- 
tion 1503. +5. Regular in movement; 


metrical, rhythmical —1597. b. Mus. = MEN- 

SURABLE 3. 1614. 

1. Of his diete mesurable was he CHAUCER. 3. 

Phr. To come within a m. distance of [ete $ 
‘oly 


According to the m. distribution of the 
Ghost 1563. Hence Mea-surably adr. (late ME.), 
PES HE n in à measure (U. S.): 
to a m. extent. 

Measure (meta), sb. IME. mesur(e = 
(O)Fr. mesure :- L. mensura, f. mens-, pa. 
ppl. stem of metiri measure; see -URE.) 

I. 1. The action or process of measuring, 
measurement. Now rare. 2. Size or quantity 
ascertained or ascertainable by measuring. 
Now chiefly in phr. (made) to m. (said of gar- 
ments, etc.; as dist. from ready-made) ME. 
b. techn. The width of a printed page; the 
width of an organ pipe 1683. c. Fencing. The 
distance of one fencer from another as deter- 
mined by the length of his reach when lung- 
ing or thrusting. Also, in military drill. 1591. 
fd. Duration (of time, of a musical note) 
—1706. 3. fig. See below. 1650. 4. An instru- 
ment for measuring. a. A vessel of standard 
capacity for dealing out fixed quantities of 
grain, liquids, some vegetables, coal, ete. 
ME. b. A graduated rod, line, tape, ete. 
1555. 5. A unit or denomination of measure- 
ment 1535. b. Used for some specific unit of 
capacity (tor of length) understood from 
context or usage. Also, such a quantity as is 
indicated by this unit. ME. c. Chem. A unit 
of volume, e.g. of a gas or liquid, usu. 
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indicated by graduations on a tube, ete. 
Also, the quantity measured by such a unit. 
1807. d. In mixtures or compositions: A 
‘part’ as estimated by measurement 1837. 6. 
A system of measuring, as linear, liquid, dry, 
London m., ete. ME. 7. That by which any- 
thing is computed or estimated. Chiefly in 
phr. to be the m. of. 1580. b. A standard; a 
criterion, test. Now rare. 1641. 8. Math. A 
quantity which is contained in another some 
number of times without remainder; a sub- 
multiple 1570. 9. [! concr. of sense 2.) A 
stratum or bed of mineral; now only pl. 
(Geol.) in coal-measures, culm m. 1665. 

1. By m.: as determined by measuring (not 
weighing or counting). 2. Phr. To know the m. 0j 
(a person's) foot: see Foor sb. Phrases c, Full, 
good, short, etc. m. (sce the adjs.). Also fig. To 
lake measures: to ascertain the different dimen- 
sions of a body. So, to take the m. of a person for 
clothes, etc, He that makes Coates for the Moone, 
had need take m. every noone 1647. c. fig. Come 
not within the m. of my wrath SHAKS, 3. Phr. 
To take the m. of, formerly to take m. of : to form 
an estimate of; now esp. to gauge the abilities or 
character of (a 3 5. The common m. for 
Gling: is a square of 10 feet GWILT. b. Anon wee'l 
drinke a M. The Table round SHAKS. 7. b. Man 
is the m. of all truth Unto himself TENNYSON. 8. 
Common m. = common divisor (see DIVISOR). 
Also fig. Greatest common m. (abbrev. G. C. M.): 
the greatest quantity that divides each of a 
number of quantities exactly. 

II. Prescribed extent or quantity. 1. What 
is adequate; satisfaction (of appetite, desire, 
need) 1607. 2. Proportion; due proportion, 
symmetry ME. 3. A limit. Now only in 
certain phrases, as fo set measures to, to know 
no m., ete. ME. 14. Moderation, temperance 
—1007. 5. A quantity, degree, or proportion 
(of something), esp. as granted to or be- 
stowed upon a person 1610. 6. Treatment (of 
a certain kind) ‘meted out’ to a person. Obs. 
or arch. exc. in hard m. 1593. 

1. Till either death hath clos'd these eyes of 
mine, Or Fortune giuen me m. of Reuenge SHAKS. 
2. Phr. J in proportion as. [A Seu 
To hold m. : to be proportionate to. 3. Whai 
measures [can we set] to that anguish? PEARSON. 
Phr. Beyond, above m., also out of (all) m. (arch.): 
beyond all bounds, excessively. 4% keep or observe 
measure(s; to be restrained in action, % keep 
measures with: to use consideration towards (a 
person) By m., in m.: to a limited extent, in 
part. To fill up (he m. of : to add what is wanting 
to the completeness of. 5. Critias..begs that a 
larger m. of indulgence may be conceded to him 
JownTT. Phr. In a great or large m.: largely. 
In some or a m.: in some degree, somewhat, Zn 
the same m.: to the same extent. 6. This is hard 
and vndeserued m. SHAKS, 

HI. ‘Measured’ sound or movement. 1. 
Poetical rhythm, as measured by quantity or 
accent; = METRE. Now only literary. 1450. 
2. An air, tune, melody. Now poet. ME. 3. 
Mus. a. The relation between the time-values 
of a note of one denomination and a note of 
the next, determining the kind of rhythm 
(duple, triple, etc.); hence, the time of a piece 
of music. (Also called Mops.) 1507. b. A 
group of notes beginning with a main accent, 
and commonly included between two vertical 
lines or bars 1667. Je. Used erron. for L. 
modus as tr. Gr. rpdmos, ápuovla; see MODE 1035. 
3. Rhythmical motion, esp. as regulated by 
music; the rhythm of a movement 1576. 4. A 
(grave or stately) dance (arch.) 1509. 

1. Chaucer’s verse seems to consist generally of 
five measures A. J. ELLIS. Long m. (in hymns): 
see LONG d.! 2. a. The triplex, sir, is a good 
tripping m. SHAKS. c. The Lydian m. Mas 
appropriated to..songs of sorrow 1776. 3. Phr. 
To keep m.: to observe exact time, 4. Where fair 
Semiramis..Hath trod the measures MARLOWE. 

IV. 1. A plan or course of action intended to 
attain some object 1698. 2. spec. A legislative 
enactment proposed or adopted 1759, 

1. Phr, T'o take, adopt, pursue (certain) measures. 
Before, any measure of prevention. could be 
taken 1833. 2. Measures, and not men, is the 
ENS cant of affected moderation ‘Junius’ 

tt. 

Measure (mes'ü), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
mesurer — L. mensurare, f. mensura; see prec.] 
fl. trans. To regulate, moderate, restrain 
—1574. 2. To ascertain the spatial magnitude 
or quantity of (something); properly, by 
comparison with some fixed unit ME. b. To 
take (a person's) measure for clothes 1836. 
c. fig. 1747. d. With dimensions or amounts 
as obj. ME. e. absol. or intr. To take measure- 
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ments; to use a measuring instrument 1611. 
f. intr. (in pass. sense). To admit of measure- 
ment 1765. 3. írans. Chiefly with out: To 
delimit (poet.) 1513. 4. To have a measure- 
ment of (so much) 1671. 5. To estimate the 
amount, value, etc. of (an immaterial thing) 
by comparison with some standard 1607. 6. 
To appraise by a certain standard or rule, 
or by comparison with something else ME. 
7. To be the measure of, or a means of 
measuring 1590. b. Math. Of a quantity: To 
be a measure or submultiple of (another 
quantity); also trefl. tAlso absol. 1570. 8. To 
apportion by measure; to mete ouf. (Also 
absol. or intr.) arch. ME. 9. To proportion, 
adjust (something) fo an object, or by a 
standard 1590. tb. To be commensurate with 
—1633. 10. To bring into competition or 
comparison with. Also refl. to try one's 
strength against. 1715. 11. To travel over, 
traverse (a certain distance, etc.). Chiefly 
poet. ME. +12. To turn into metre —1774. 

2. Go, m. earth, weigh air, and state the tides 
Pore. I..endeavoured to m. some of the undula- 
tions TYNDALL. Phr. To m. (tout) one's length: to 
fall prostrate. To m. swords: lit. of adversaries in 
a duel, to ascertain that their swords are of equal 
length, Hence, to contend in battle, try one’s 
Strength with. d. He measured sixe measures of 
barley, and laide it on her Ruth 3:15. 4. P. R. 1. 
210. Phr. To m. up to (or with): to be comparable 
with; to have necessary or fitting qualifications 
(chiefly U.S.) 1712. 8. Sermons were measured 
out with no grudging hand STEPHEN. 9. M. 
yous desires by your fortune JER. TAYLOR, 11. 

or we must twentie miles to day SHAKS. 
Phr, To m. back; to retrace (one's steps, etc.). 
Now rare. 

Measured (me-5'iad), ppl. a. ME. |f. 
MEASURE sb. and v. + -ED.] 1. In senses of 
MEASURE v. 2. Consisting of ‘measures’ or 
metrical groups; written in metre; metrical 
1581. b. gen. Rhythmical; regular in move- 
ment 1633, c. Mus. = MENSURABLE 3. 1782. 
3. Of language, etc.: Carefully weighed; 
restrained 1802. 

1. Phr. M. work, piece-work. 2. b. Music. . timely 
echo'd back the m. oar BYRON. A m. tread 1855. 
3. Choice word and m. phrase WORDSW. 

Measureless (me:5'üilés, a. ME. It. 
MEASURE sb. + -LESS.) Having no bounds; 


immeasurable. Mea:sureless-ly adv., 
-ness. 
Measurement (me:'üimént) 1751. f. 


MEASURE v. + -MENT.] 1, The action or an 
act of measuring; mensuration. 2. A dimen- 
sion ascertained by measuring; size or extent 
measured by a standard 1756. 3. A system of 
measuring or of measures 1867. 

ane vessels, within the m. allowed by law 

Measurer (me-3'iras). 1552. [f. MEASURE 
v. + n.] 1. One who measures or takes 
measurements; esp. one whose duty it is to 
see that goods or commodities are of the 
proper measure. Also fig. 2. An instrument 
for measuring, as a rain-gauge, an hour-glass 
1764. 3. A measuring-worm; = GEOMETER 2. 

Measuring (me-stürin), vbl. sb. ME. If. 
MEASURE v. + -ING'.] The action of MEASURE v. 

attrib. esp. in the names of vessels and instru- 
ments uated for purposes of measurement, as 
m.-chain, -glass, -rod (also fig.), tape, etc.; m.- 
wheel, (1) = HODOMETER; (2) = CIRCUMFEREN- 
TOR 2. Phr. M. cast: (a) lit. in the sport of throw- 
ing the bar, a throw so nearly equal to another 
that measurement is required to decide between 
them (? Obs.); (b 1055 a nice question, a ticklish 
point; a ‘toss-up’ (arch.). 

Measuring, ppl a. 1570. [f. MEASURE v. + 
-ING*.] That measures. 

M. worm: the larva of a geometrid moth; a 
geometer or looper 1859. 

Meat (mit), sb. [OE. mete masc. = O Fris, 
met(e, OS. meli, ON. matr, Goth. mats :- 
Gmc. *matiz (a parallel *matam is repr. by 
OS. mat, OHG. maz), f. *mat- *met- measure, 
METE v. Cf. also Mast sb.*] 1. Food in 
general; usually, solid food, in contra- 
distinction to drink. Now arch. and dial. 
Also fig. b. The edible part of fruits, nuts, 
eggs, etc.: the pulp, kernel, yolk and white, 
etc. Now only U.S. exc. in proverbial phrase 
(see quot.). Also, the animal substance of a 
shell-fish. ME. 12. A kind of food, an article 
of food, a ‘dish’ —1726. 3. The flesh of 
animals used for food; now chiefly = 
BUTCHER’S MEAT, excluding fish and poultry 
ME. b. pl. Kinds of meat 1693. c. In mod. 
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hunting use (U.S.), one's quarry or prey 1851. 
4. A meal. Occas. used for dinner. Obs. exc. 
in phrases (see below) ME. 

1. Green m.: grass or green vegetables used for 
food or fodder. Thy mete shall be mylk, honye, & 
wyne ME. fig. It is m. and drinke (= a source of 
intense enjoyment) to me to see a Clowne SHAKS. 
b. Thy head is as full of quarrels, as an egge is full 
of m. SHAKS. 4. Phr. At m., tat m. and meal: at 
table, at one's meals. So after m., before m. Your 
Soldiers vse him as the Grace fore meate, Their 
talke at Table, and their Thankes at end SHAKS. 

attrib. and Comb., as m.-broth, -eater, -supper, 
etc.; m.-biscuit, a biscuit made with con- 
centrated m.; -earth dial., good and fertile soil; 
-fly, a bluebottle fly; m. lozenge, a lozenge made 
with concentrated m.; m. maggot, the larva of 
the meat-fly; -offering, a sacrifice consisting of 
food; used in versions of the Bible as tr. Heb. 
minha*, an offering of fine flour or parched corn 
and oil (R.V. ‘meal-offering’); m. tea, a tea at 
which m. is served. 

Meat (mit) v. Now dial. late ME. [f. 
prec.] 1. trans. To supply with food or pro- 
vender 1508. 2. intr. To partake of food. 

1. Haste then, and meate your men CHAPMAN, 

Meatal (mijétál) a. 1868. [irreg. f. 
MEATUS + .] Of or pertaining to a 
meatus. 

Meated (mi-téd), a. 1573. [t. MEAT sb. + 
-ED'.] In Comb. well-m., (a) of animals, 
having plenty of flesh; (b) of cheese, rich in 
nutriment; open-m., of cheese, juicy. 

Meath(e, obs. ff. MEAD". 

Meatless (mi-tlés), a. OK. [f. MEAT sb. + 
-LESS.] 1. Having no food (arch.). 2. Without 
meat 1845. b. Of food: Containing no but- 
cher’s meat 1909. 

Meato-, used as comb. f. MEATUS, in 
names of surgical instruments, etc. Mea-to- 
Scope [-scoPE], a speculum for examining the 
urethra near the meatus. Mea:totome [Gr. 
-Tóuos], a spring knife for the cutting of a con- 
tracted meatus urinarius. Meato:tomy [Gr. 
-rouía], section of the meatus urinarius to 
make a larger opening. 

Meatus (mijétós. Pl. meatus (mié!-- 
tits), meatuses. 1665. [L., ‘passage, 
course’, f. meare go, pass.] t1. A channel or 
tubular passage —1698. 2. spec. in Anat. ta. 
= PonE. b. With qualification, applied to 
certain passages in the body. 1605. 

2. b. Auditory m. (L. m. auditorius): the channel 
of the ear. Nasal or olfactory m.: the passage of 
the nose. Urinary m.: the external orifice of the 
urethra, 

Meaty (miti) a. 1787. f. MEAT sb. + 
-Y'.] I. Full of meat; fleshy. Also fig. 
(chiefly U.S.). 2. Of or pertaining to meat; 
having the flavour of meat 1864. Hence 
Mea-tiness. 

Meaul, meawlle, vars. of MIAUL. 

Meawée, vars. of MIAOW. 

Meazle, var. of MESEL (leper). 

Mecca (me- ka). 1823. [- dial. var. of Arab. 
Makkah, birthplace of Mohammed, and place 
of pilgrimage of Moslems.] 1. Any place 
which one holds supremely sacred, or which 
it is the aspiration of one's life to visit. 2. 
attrib., in M. balm, balsam 1823. 

1. Stratford..is the M. of American pilgrims 
1887. Hence Me-ccan a. and sb. 

Meccano (mikà-no). 1908. Trade name of a 
set of miniature parts from which engineer- 
ing models can be constructed. 

Mechanic (mikw-nik). late ME. I- (partly 
through (O)Fr. mécanique) L. mechanicus — 
Gr. unxanxds, f. unn, MACHINE; see -1C.] 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining to or involving manual 
labour or skill. Now rare. 1549. 2. Of per- 
sons: Having a manual occupation 1549. t3. 
Vulgar, low, base 1762. 4, Of the nature of, 
or pertaining to, a machine or machines; 
worked by machinery. Now poet. or rhet. 
1625. 5. Worked or working like a machine; 
acting mechanically. Somewhat arch. 1697. 
jb. Involuntary, automatie —1741. 6. — 
MECHANICAL a. 5. Now rare or Obs. 1664. 
17. = MECHANICAL a. 6. —1790. 18. Skilled 
in mechanical contrivance —1748. 

2. Are the m. and farming classes satisfied? 1837. 
3. Ant. & Cl. 1v. iv. 32. 4. M. powers or tfaculties: 
= mechanical powers (see MECHANICAL a. 3). 5. 
uM sad m. exercise, Like dull narcoties TENNY- 

B. sb. t1. Manual labour or operation 1605. 
tb. A mechanical art 1691. fe. Mechanism. 
Bacon. 2. A handicraftsman. Formerly 
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often contemptuous: A low fellow. 
1562. 3. A skilled workman, esp. 
maken 9 mses: machinery 1662. 

- c. The fault being in the ver 
Mechanicke of the parts BACON, J. N ame he 
stitute or institution: one of a class of societies, 
established (first in 1823) to afford their members 
facilities for self-education by classes and lectures, 
3. What is here said of Chymists is applicable to ali 
clings to hs foot raie, a practised n. wi mene 
c -rule, a practised m. wi 
by his thumb EMERSON. a 

Mechanical (mikee-nikal). late ME. If. L. 
mechanicus; see prec., -ICAL.] 

A. adj. 1. Of arts, trades, occupations: Con- 
cerned with machines or tools. Hence, a. 
Concerned with the contrivance and making 
of machines or mechanism. b. Concerned 
with manual operations 1450. fe. transf. 
Pertaining to the mere technicalities of a 
profession or art —1763. 2. Of persons: 
Engaged in manual labour; of the artisan 
class. Hence, mean, vulgar 1589. tb. 
Practical as opp. to speculative. 1633. 3. ta. 
Of the nature of a machine or machines. b. 
Now: Acting, worked, or produced by a 
machine or mechanism. 1567. 4. Of persons, 
etc.: Resembling (inanimate) machines or 
their operations; lacking spontaneity or 
originality; machine-like; automatic 1007. 
5. Of agencies, principles, etc.: Such as 
belong to the subject-matter of mechanics 
(now often opp. to chemical) 1626. b. Geol. 
Applied to formations in which the in- 
&redients have undergone no chemical 
change 1833. 6. Of theories and theorists: 
Explaining phenomena by mechanical action 
1692. 7. Concerned with or involving 
material objects or physical conditions 1064. 
8. Pertaining to mechanics as a science 1648; 
having to do with machinery 1793, 9, Math. 
Applied to curves not expressible by equa- 
tions of finite and rational algebraical form; 
= TRANSCENDENTAL 1727. 

1. a. Machine-making. belongs to a high order 
of m. art 1872. b. ndie-crafte called Arte 
Mechanicall 1477. 2. Of mean m. parentage EARL 
Monm. 3. b. The m. pianoforte player 1902. Phr. 
M. powers or t faculties: the six ‘simple machines’ 
(see MACHINE sb. 5), the balance, lever, wheel, 
pulley, wedge, and screw. M. drawing: drawing 
performed with compasses, rulers, ete. M. con- 
struction (of curves): construction by the use of 
some apparatus, as dist. from tracing by calcula- 
tion of successive points. M. transport (abbrev. 
M. T.); the motor branch of the R.A.S.C. 4 
Versification is a thing in a great degree m. 
HazurrT. 5. M. mixture, a mixture only separ- 
able into its component parts by m. means, 6. 
The M. Atheist BENTLEY. The m. theory of slaty 
cleavage TYNDALL. 8. M. Engineer 1881. 

B. sb. 1. = MECHANIC B. 2. arch. 1590. 
2. pl. fa. The science which relates to the 
construction of machines. BACON. b. Details 
of mechanical construction (rare) 1821. 

1. A crew of patches, rude Mechanicals, That 
worke for bread vpon Athenian stals SHAKS. 
Hence Mecha-nicalism, the doctrine that 


Now rare, 
one who 


phenomena are mechanically caused; m. pro- 
cedure. Mecharnicalize v. Mecha:nical-ly 
adv., ness. 

Mechanician  (meküni*fon). 1570. f. 


MECHANIO + -IAN.] a. A mechanic, artisan. 
Now rare. b. One skilled in the construction. 
of machinery. 

Mecha-nico-, used as comb. f. L. mechani- 
cus, with sense partly mechanical and partly 
„„ as m.-chemical d., comprising 
mechanics and chemistry; (of phenomena) 
pertaining partly to mechanics and partly to 
chemistry; -corpuscular a. epithet of the 
philosophy which explains all phenomena, 
material and spiritual, by the movement of 
atoms according to mechanical laws. 

Mechanics (mike-niks). 1648. [In form a 
pl. of MECHANIC; see -I0 2.] a. Orig. (and 
still in pop. use): That body of theoretical 
and practical knowledge which is concerned 
with the invention and construction of 
machines, the explanation of their operation, 
and the calculation of their efficiency. b. 
That department of applied mathematics 
which treats of motion and tendencies to 
motion: comprising kinematics, the science of 
abstract motion, and dynamics (including 
statics and kinetics), the science of the action 
of forces in producing motion or equilibrium. 

Analytical m.: mechanics treated by the 
differential and integral calculus. Animal m.: m. 
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as applied to the study of the movements of 
animals. 


Mechanism (me-kiniz’m), 1662. |- 
mod. L. mechanismus, f. Gr. unxavj, MACHINE; 
see -ISM.] 1. The structure, or mutual 


adaptation of parts, in a machine or any- 
thing comparable to a machine. 2. coner. A. 
system of mutually adapted parts working 
together; a piece of machinery; the machin- 
ery (lit. or fig.) of some effect 1077. +3. 
Mechanical action —1794. 4. Art. The 
mechanical execution of a painting, sculp- 
ture, piece of music, etc.; technique. (Opp. 
to style or expression.) 1843. 

1. The m. of society 1833, of movement in the 
animal frame BAIN, of a door 1867. 2. The m. of a 
watch 1822, of a flute 1871, of perception and 
memory 1885. 3. The M. or Necessity of human 
Actions HARTLEY. 

Mechanist (me-kánist). 1600. [f. MECHAN- 
IO + -I8T.] 1. fA mechanic; also, a machinist. 
2. One versed in mechanics; a mechanician 
1704. 3. One who holds a mechanical theory 
of the universe (now rare) 1608. Hence 
Mechani:stic a. pertaining to mechanics or 
mechanism. Also, pertaining to mechanical 
theories in biology or philosophy. 

Mechanize (me-künoiz), v. 1078. [f. as 
prec. + -IZE.] (rans. To make or render 
mechanical; to work out the mechanical 
details of (a design, idea, etc.); spec. to sub- 
stitute mechanical power for man or horse 
power in (an army, ete.). Me:chaniza-tion. 
Me'chanizer = MECHANIST 3. 

Méchant (mefan), a. Also fem. -ante 
(Ant). 1818. [Fr.] Malicious, spiteful. 

Mr. Pendennis was wicked, méchant, perfectly 
abominable THACKERAY, 

Mechlin (me-klin) a. and sb. 1483. IT. 
Mechlin (Fr. Malines) in Belgium.] 11. M. 
black: a black cloth made at Mechlin. 2. In 
full M. lace: lace produced at Mechlin 1699. 

Mechoacan (metfo"-ikiin). 1577. [Name 
of a Mexican province. Often written with a 
capital M.] 1, The root of a Mexican species 
of bindweed, Ipomea (Batatas) jalapa, for- 
merly used as a purgative; also, the plant 
itself. Also called white m. t2. A purgative 
drug obtained from the roots of Ipomæa 
(Batatas) jalapa and other similar plants 
—1708. 3, attrib., as m. root, etc. 1632. 

Meconic (mike-nik), a. 1819. (f. Gr. 
ue poppy + Ad.] (Chem.) M. acid: a white 
crystalline acid obtained from opium. So m. 
ether. Hence Meconate (mi-kün?t), a salt of 
m. acid 1836. So Meconidine (mikg-nidoin), 
an amorphous alkaloid found in opium 1871. 
Meconin (mi-kónin) a white crystalline 


neutral compound existing in opium, 
regarded as an anhydride of meconic acid 
1833. 

Meconium (mikô"niðm). 1001.  [L. 


(Pliny) — Gr. Ango, f. Inc poppy.] t1. The 
inspissated juice of the poppy; opium —1804. 
2. The dark excrementitious substance in the 
large intestines of the fœtus; hence, the first 
feeces of a new-born infant 1706. 

Medal (me-dal), sb. 1580. I- Fr. médaille — 
It. medaglia = OFr. m(e)aille, Sp. medalla :— 
Rom. *medallia - pop. L. *metallea (n. pl.), 
f. L. melallum METAL] t1. A metal disc 
bearing a figure or an inscription, used as a 
charm or trinket —1674, 2. A piece of metal, 
usu. in the form of a coin, with an inscription, 
or device or figure to commemorate a person, 
action, or event; also as a distinction 
awarded to a soldier, a student, etc., for a 
heroic action, for merit, or for proficiency or 
skillin amy art or subject. In collectors' use, 
extended to include coins. 1011. 13. fig. An 
image, representation (cf. MODEL LH 
something beyond the common run (as a 
medal compared with current coin) —1844. 
4, attrib. 1058. 

i. Wint. T. I. ii. 307, 2. Phr. The reverse of the 
m.: the other side of the question. 3. This little 
Meddal of God, the Soul of Man HY. MORE. 

Comb. m.-play Golf, play in which the score is 
reckoned by counting the number ofstrokes taken 
for the round by each player. 

Medal (me-dál), v. 1822. [f. prec.] trans. 
To decorate or honour with a medal. 

Irving went home medalled by the King 
THACKERAY. 

Medalet (me-dalét). Also medallet. 1759. 
If. MEDAL sb. + -ET.] A small medal. 
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Medallic (mid. lik), a. 1702. [f. MEDAL 
sb. + -10.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling a 
medal; represented on a medal. 

Medallion (midw-lyon) 1658. [- Fr. 
médaillon — It. medaglione, augm. of meda- 
glia MEDAL sb.] 1. A large medal. 2. Any- 
thing resembling this; e.g. in decorative 
work, an oval or circular panel or tablet; a 
portrait; a decorative design resembling a 
panel or tablet, as in a carpet, a window, etc. 
1762. 

2. A medalion of him in marble H. WALPOLE. 

Medallist (me-dilist). Also medalist. 
1682. [f. MEDAL sb. + -IST,] 1. One skilled 
in medals. 2, An engraver, designer, or 
maker of medals 1756. 3. A recipient of a 
medal awarded for merit 1797. 

3. The Gold Medallists of the year 1898. 

Meddle (me:d'l), v. ME. [- OFr. medler, 
mesdler, var. of mesler (mod. mêler) :- Rom. 
*misculare, f. L. miscére mix. Cf. MELI v.] 11. 
trans. To mix, mingle; to combine, blend, 
intersperse. Const. with, together; also, 
among, in, lo. 1058. +2. intr. for refi. To 
mingle, combine. Also refl. 1610. 13. To 
have sexual intercourse (wifh) Also reft. 
1655 14. To mingle in fight; to contend 
-1001. t5. refl. To busy oneself —1502. 6. 
intr. To concern oneself; to take part in. 
Now always, to busy oneself or take part 
interferingly. ME. 

2. More to know Did neuer medle with my 
thoughts SHAKS. 4. Twel. N. III. iv. 275, 6. 
Happie that State wherein the Cobler meddles 
with his last 1622. Wholly unacquainted with the 
world in which they are so fond of meddling 
BuRKE. Phr. Neither make nor m.: see MAKE v. 
Hence Me'ddler, one who meddles. Me'ddle- 
some a. given to interfering; -ly adv., -ness. 
Me-ddlingly adv. 

Mede (mid). late ME. [- L. Medi pl. = 
Gr. Mjéo.] A native or inhabitant of Media. 

The Law of the Medes and Persians: see LAW ab.! 


v1. 

Mede, obs. f. MEAD, MEED. 

Media (mf-dia). Pl. (in sense 1) medize 
(mi-dii). 1841. [L., fem. of medius middle 
used elliptically.] 1. Phonetics. A voiced or 
‘soft’ mute; = MEDIAL sb. 2. 2. Anat. The 
middle tunie or membrane of an artery or 
vessel 1870. 

Media (mi-dia), pl. ot MEDIUM. 

Mediacy (mi-diüsi). 1853. (f. MEDIATE 
a.; see -ACY.] Logic and Philos. Mediate state 
or quality. 

Mediæval, medieval (medi,i-vil, midiji-- 
văl). 1827. [f. mod.L. medium ævum 
(Melchior Goldast, 1604) ‘middle age’ + -AL'. 
So medium tempus (1586). Cf. Fr. médiéval 
(1874), and earlier MIDDLE-AGE, middle-aged.) 
A. adj. Of, pertaining to or characteristic of 
the Middle Ages. Of Art, Religion, etc.: 
Resembling or imitative of that of the 
Middle Ages. B. sb. One who lived in the 
Middle Ages. Medize--, medie-vally adv. 

Medizvalism, medievalism (medi-, 
midi,i-viliz’m). 1853. [f. prec. + -IsM.] The 
system of belief and practice characteristic of 
the Middle Ages; medieval thought, religion, 
art, etc.; the adoption of or devotion to 
medieval ideals or usages; occas, an instance 
of this. So Mediz--, medie-valist, one 
skilled in medieval history or affairs; one 
who practises m. in art, religion, etc. 

Medizvalize, medievalize (medi-, mī- 
diji-viloiz), v. 1854. [f. MEDLEVAL + -IZE.] 
trans. To make medieval in character; intr. 
to favour medieval ideas or usages. 

Medial (mi-diál) 1570. (- late L. medialis, 
f. medius MID d.; see -AL'.] 

A. adj. 1. Occupying a middle or intermedi- 
ate position; middle; (of a letter, etc.) oceur- 
ring in the middle of a word 1721. 2. Pertain- 
ing to a mathematical mean or average 1570. 
3. Of average dimensions; oécas. of ordinary 
attainments 1778. 4. Mus. See below. 1809. 
+5. Phonetics. (See B. 2.) 1833. 

1. M. and paired fins 1880. M. to: situated in 
the middle of. 4. M. accent, the fall of a minor 
third from the dominant or reciting note (Hel- 
more). M. cadence, in the eccl. modes, a cadence 
closing with the mediant of a mode. M. con- 
sonances, the major sixth and the major third. 

B. sb. 1. fa. A letter of ordinary height, i.e. 
having no ascending or descending strokes 
1620. b. A medial letter; a form of a letter 
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used in the middle of a word 1776. 12. 
Phonetics. A voiced mute —1880. 

2. Three medials, as they are called, b, g, d 
GUEST, Hence "dially adv. 

Median (mididn), d. and 8. 1541. [(First in 
Anal.) Fr. médiane (veine médiane) or med. II. 
medianus (mediana vena) — L. medianus, f. 
medius middle;see-AN. Assb. — Fr. tmédiane 
or med. L. mediana (sc. vena) VIII.! 

A. adj. 1. Situated in the middle 1045. 2. 
Special scientific uses. See below. 1592. 3. 
Statistics, Used to designate that quantity 
which is so related to the quantities occur- 
ring in a given set of instances that exactly 
as many exceed as fall short of it 1894. 

1. Lower and m. latitudes 1877. 2. M. artery, 
nerve, vein (Anat.): now applied to certain struc- 
tures in the arm. M. line: (a) any line in the m. 
plane; (b) (Bot.) the midrib of a symmetric leaf; 
(c) (Geog.) the line along the middle of the calm. 
belt between the north and south trade winds. 
M. lithotomy (Surg.): the method in which the 
incision is made through the m. line of the peri- 
neum (opp. to lateral). M. plane: the plane which 
divides any body into two equal and symmetrical 
parts. M. zone: a zone along the bottom 
between 50 and 100 fathoms in depth. 3. The 
average age of the population of the United 
States. .is twenty-five years; the m. age is twenty- 
one years 1900. 

B. sb. 1. Anat. The m. vein, nerve, eto. 1541. 
2. Math. Each of the three lines drawn from 
the angles of a triangle to the middle points 
of the opposite sides, and meeting in a point 
within it 1888. 3. Statistics. A median quan- 
tity (see A. 3) 1902. 

Median (mi-diin), d.“ and sb.' 1601. |f. 
Media + -AN, or MEDE + -IAN.] A. adj. Of 
or belonging to the ancient kingdom of 
Media, or the Medes. B. sb. A Mede 1601. 

Mediant (mi-diint). 1753. [- Fr. mediante 
— It. mediante, subst. use of pr. pple. of 
tmediare come between - late and med. L.. 
mediare be in the middle, etc., f. medius 
middle; see MEDIUM.] Mus. a. In eccl. 
music: One of the ‘regular modulations’ of a 
mode. b. In mod. music, the third of any 
scale, lying midway between the tonic and 
the dominant. Also attrib. 

Mediastinum (midiistoinim). Pl. ca. 
1541. (Also anglicized -tine, 16 732). 
mod. L., subst. use of med. L. mediastinus 
medial, after L. mediastinus low class of 
slave, f. medius Mrp.] Anat. A membranous 
middle septum or partition between two 
cavities of the body; esp. that formed by the 
two inner walls of the pleura, separating the 
right and left lungs. Mediastinal a. 
Mediasti-no-, comb. form. 

Mediate (mi-ditt), a. late ME. [- L. 
mediatus, pa. pple. of mediare; see next, 
-ATE*.] 1. Intermediate in position, rank, 
quality, time, ete. Now rare. tb. Of a 
person: Intermediary 1495-1660. c. Serving 
as a means to an end 1502. 2. Acting or 
related through an intermediate person or 
thing; opp. to immediate. Sce below. 1454. 

1. After many m. preferments..at last he 
became Arch-bishop of Canterbury FULLER. 2. 
Feudal Law. Said of a superior and of a tenant or 
vassal, when the latter holds of the former 
through a mesne lord. Also gem. M. inference 
(Logic): an inference reached through a middle 
term. M. knowledge: knowledge obtained, not by 
intuition, but by means of inference or testimony. 
M. testimony (Law): secondary evidence. M. 
auscultation (Med.): auscultation performed with 
the interpo of some object, e.g. a stetho- 
scope, bt n the body and the ear. 

Hence Me-diate-ly adv. 1526, -ness 1704. 

Mediate (mi-die't), v. 1542. [- medial-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. mediare, f. medius MID; in. 
part prob. back-formation from the much 
earlier MEDIATION.] fl. trans. To divide into 
two equal parts —1010. 2. inir. To be be- 
tween; usu., to form a connecting link or à 
transitional stage between 1642. 3. To act 
as an intermediary; to intervene for the 
purpose of reconciling 1616. 4. (rans. ‘To 
effect by mediation' (J.); to procure by 
intercession 1592. b. To settle (a dispute) by 
mediation 1623. 5. To be the medium for 
bringing about (a result) or conveying (a 
gift, etc.); pass. to be communicated or 
imparted mediately 1630. 

2. To m. between the old and the new STANLEY. 
3. Bacon attempted to m. between his friend [the 
Earl of Essex] and the Queen MACAULAY. 4. To 
m...a suspension of armes BLOUNT., 5. A country 
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which, like land, mediates the transactions of 
many others 1861. 

Mediation (midié'-fon). late ME. [-late L. 
mediatio (f. as prec., see -I0N) or f. MEDIATOR.) 
11. Halving, bisection —1727. 2. Agency or 
action as a mediator; the action of mediating 
between parties at variance; intercession on 
behalf of another. late ME. 3. Agency as an 
intermediary; instrumentality. late ME. 
4. Mus. That part of a plainsong or an 
Anglican chant which lies between the two 
reciting notes 1845. 

2. His [Gregory's] m. Sposssed the tumult of 
arms GIBBON. 3. To seek for peace. through the 
m. of a vigorous war BURKE. 

Mediative (mi-diétiv), a. rare. 1813. [f. 
MEDIATE v. + -IVE.] That has the quality of 
mediating; pertaining to mediation. 

Mediatize (mi-diütoiz) v. 1818. [- Fr. 
médiatiser, f. médiat; see MEDIATE a. and 
n.] 1. trans. Hist. In Germany under the 
Holy Roman Empire: To reduce (a prince or 
state) from the position of an immediate 
vassal of the Empire to that of a mediate 
vassal. Hence, later: To annex (a princi- 
pality) to another state, leaving to its former 
sovereign his title, and (usually) some rights 
of government. Also fig. 2. intr. To mediate 
1885. 

1. His Highness has the misfortune of being a 
8 prince DISRAELI. Hence Me:diatiza-- 

ion. 

Mediator (mi-die'toz). ME. = (O)Fr. 
médiateur, t-our — Chr. L. mediator, which 
was perh. not formed from L. mediare but 
directly on medius MID, after Gr. yeotrns (f. 
séoos) as used in N. T.] 1. One who mediates 
(see MEDIATE v.). 2. Theol. One who mediates 
between God and Man; esp. Jesus Christ ME. 
13. A go-between; a messenger or agent 
21697. 4. Path. Applied to those constituents 
of a serum which actively produce hmmo- 
lysis 1903. 5. A variation in the games of 
ombre and quadrille 1902. 

2. For there is one God, and one Mediatour be- 
tweene God and men, the man Christ Iesus 1 T. 
2:5. Hence Me:diato-rial, t Mediato'rian adjs. 
of, peeing, to, resembling, or characteristic of a 
m. or mediation, Me-diatorship, the office of a 
m. Mediator, a. having the function of 
mediating; pertaining to mediation, 

Mediatrix (midié'-triks). Pl. mediatrices 
(midiétroisiz). 1402. - late L. mediatrizx, 
fem. of mediator; see prec., -TRIX.] A female 
mediator. (Often applied to the Virgin 
Mary. So Me'diatress 1616, Me-diatrice 
[ -Fr. médiatrice] late ME. 

Medic (me-dik). 1659. [- L. medicus adj. 
and sb., f. medéri heal. Cf. OFr. médique 
physician, perh. partly the source of the 
Eng. ab.] A. adj. = Meprcan. Only poet. 
1700. B. sb. A physician, medical man. rare 
exc. U.S. college slang for * medical student". 

fMe:dica. 1577. -L. medica; see MEDICK.] 

= MEDICK —1753. 

Medicable (me-dikăb'l), a. 1616. L L. 
medicabilis, f. medicare, -ari; see MEDICATE 
V., -ABLE. In sense 2 — OFr. medecable.] 1. 
Admitting of cure or remedial treatment. 
12. Possessing medicinal properties —1606. 

Medical (me-dikàl) a. (sb.) 1646. I- Fr. 
médical or med.L. medicalis, f. L. medicus 
physician, f. medéri; see MEDIO, Ali.] 1. 
Pertaining to the healing art or its pro- 
fessors; also, pertaining to ‘medicine’, as 
dist. from obstetrics, surgery, etc. b. Of 
diseases: Requiring medical as dist. from 
surgical treatment or diagnosis 1885. 2. Cura- 
tive, medicinal (rare) 1646. 3. sb. A student 
or practitioner of medicine (colloq.) 1823. 

l. M. Electricity 1778, practice 1799. TM. 
finger, the finger next to the little finger. M. 
farden,a garden for the cultivation of medicinal 
plante; a “physic-garden’. M. man: a general 

, ineluding *physician' and *surgeon*, 
Hence Me:dically adv. 

Medicament (mi-, medi-kimént, me-diki- 
ment). sb. 1541. [- Fr. médicament or L. 
medicamentum, f. medicari; see MEDICATE v., 
-MENT.] A substance used in curative treat- 
ment. Also transf. and fig. Hence Medi-ca- 
ment v. to administer medicaments to. 
Me:dicamental a. (now rare), of the nature 
of a m.; medicinal. Me:dicame-ntally adv. 
Me:dicame'ntary a. curative; treating of 


medicaments. 
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Medicaster (me-dikwstoi). 1002. [- Fr. 
médicastre (XVI) or its source It. medicastro; 
see MEDIO, -ASTER.] A pretender to medical 
skill; a quack, charlatan. 

Medicate (me-dike't), v. 1623. [- medicat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. medicari administer 
remedies to, f. medicus; see MEDIO, -ATE*.] 1. 
trans. To treat medically. tb. To treat (a 
thing) with drugs, ete. for any purpose —1775. 
2. To impregnate with a medicinal substance 
1707. fb. To ‘doctor’ (liquors, etc.) 1791. 

2. The inhalation of steam medicated with 
terebene 1898. Hence Medication, the action of 
medicating; concr. something used for this. 
Me-dicative a. curative. 

Medicean (medisi-in, -tfi-Àn), a. 1610. it. 
mod.L. Mediceus (f. It. Medici, surname) + 
-AN.] Pertaining to the Medici, a family who 
ruled Florence during the 15th c. Used as the 
designation of the library at Florence (other- 
wise called Laurentian) founded by Lorenzo 
de' Medici, and of MSS. there preserved; also, 
of works of art in the Florentine collections. 

Medicinable (me-dsinib’l), a. late ME. 
[~ OFr. medecinable, f. medeciner; see 
MEDICINE v. and -ABLE.] 1. = MEDICINAL. 
Obs. exc. poet. or arch. Also fig. 12. Of or 
belonging to medicine —1607, 

Medicinal (midisinà), a. (s) ME. [- 
(O)Fr. médicinal — L. medicinalis, f. medicina ; 
see MEDICINE, -AL'.] 1, Having healing pro- 
perties or attributes; adapted to medical 
uses. Const. against, for. Also fig. 12. Of or 
relating to the science or the practice of 
medicine —1804. b. Resembling medicine 
1824. 3. sb. A medicinal substance; also, 
tpl. matters pertaining to medical science. 
late ME. 

1. Dire inflammation which no cooling herb Or 
medcinal liquor can asswage MILT. 2. b. A m. 
taste 1824. Hence Medi-cinally adv, 

Medicine (me:ds'n, me-disin, Sen), sb. 
ME. - OFr, medecine, -icine (mod. médecine) 
= L. medicina, f. medicus physician; see 
Menio. The trisyllabic pronunce, is chiefly 
So. and U.S.) 1. The science and art con- 
cerned with the cure, alleviation, and pre- 
vention of disease, and with the restoration 
and preservation of health. Also, less widely, 
that branch which is the province of the 
physician; the art of restoring and preserv- 
ing health by means of remedial substances 
and the regulation of diet, habits, etc.; dist. 
from surgery and obstetrics. 2, A medicament, 
esp. one taken internally; also, medicaments 
generally, ‘physic’ ME. b. fig. ME. 13. 
Applied to the philosopher's stone or elixir, 
to cosmetics, philtres, etc. 1615. 4. Used to 
represent the terms applied by Amer. Indians 
and other savages to any magical object or 
ceremony; a spell, charm, fetish; occas. = 
MANITOU 1805. b. = medicine-man 1817. 

2. b. The miserable haue no other m. But onely 
hope SHAKS. c. To take one's m. (US.): to submit 
to something disagreeable 1894. 3. 1 Hen. IV, 
TI. ii. 19. Comb.: (in sense 2), m. ball, a stuffed 
leather ball used for exercise; m. seal, stamp, a 
name for small cubical or oblong stones with 
inscriptions in intaglio, found among Roman 
remains, which seem to have been used by 

hysieians for marking their drugs; m. tree, the 

orse-radish tree; (in sense 4) m. man, a 
magician among the Amer. Indians and other 
savages. 

tMe-dicine, sb.* 1450. L (O)Fr. médecin 
or its source med. L. medicinus (XIV) physic- 
jan, subst. use of L. adj. medicinus pertaining 
to a physician (medicus.] A medical 
practitioner —1632. 

I haue seen a m. That's able to breath life into a 
stone SHAKS, 

Medicine (me-ds'n, me-disin, -s'n), v. 1450. 
[~ (O)Fr. médeciner, f. médecine MEDICINE 
sb."] 1. trans. To cure by means of medicine; 
to give medicine to. b. To bring by medicin- 
al virtue fo. SHAKS. 2. fransf. and fig. 1593. 

1. b. Not Poppy, nor Mandragora. .Shall euer m. 
thee to that sweete sleepe Which thou owd'st 
yesterday SHAKS. 2. Great greefes I see med’cine 
the lesse SHAKS. So Mediciner (arch.), a physic- 
ian, medical man, leech; (nonce-use) as tr. Gr. 
éapuaxeis poisoner. 

Medick (mi-dik). late ME. - L. médica, 
— Gr. Mnéuc) nóa, lit. ‘Median grass'.] Any 
plant of the genus Medicago, esp. M. sativa, 
Purple medick or LUCERNE. 
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Medico (me-diko). 1689. [- Tt. medico = L, 
medicus MEDIC.] A medical practitioner; 
also, a medical student. Now slang or joe. ^ 

Medico- (mediko) used as comb. f. L. 
medicus in combs. denoting the application 
of medical science to various subjects of 
research, as m.-botanic(al, electric, -legal, 
"psychological, -statistical, etc. 

Medicommissure (midiko-misiüz). Also 
medio-. 1882. [f. L. medius + Commis- 
SURE.] Anat. The middle commissure of the 
brain. 

tMe-dics, sb. pl. 1663. [pl. of MEDIC; see 
-10 2.] The science of medicine —1737. 

Mediety (midoi-éti) late ME. I- late L. 
medietas half (in cl. L., middle), f. L. medius 
middle; see rx, MoIETY.] 1. fa. gen. A half 
~1686. b. spec. in Law. = MorkTY 1661. 12. 
Middle state, position, or quality 1651. +3, 
Math. The quality of being a mean between 
two quantities —1694. 

Medieval, ctc.: see MEDLEVAL, etc. 

Medine (medi-n) 1583. [- Fr. tmedin 
(Cotgr.) — Arab., ult. f. Sultan Mu'ayyad, 
who first had them struck.] An Egyptian 
coin corresp. to the Turkish PARA, 

Medio- (mi-dio), used as comb. f. L. medius, 
with the sense either ‘relating to the middle 
of’ (an organ or part) as in m.-carpal, 
"dorsal, -frontal, ote., or ‘in the middle’, as in 
m.-perforate; also in m. - inferior, -posterior 
= ‘lower middle’,  'posterior-middle* 
(margin), 

Mediocre (mi-dió"koa), a. (sb. 1586, [= 
(partly through Fr. médiocre) L. mediocris 
lit. ‘of middle height’, f. medius MID + ocris 
rugged mountain.] 1. Of middling quality; 
neither bad nor good; indifferent. Also absol. 
2. sb. Only pl. Mediocre persons (rare) 1834. 

1. It is thus that mo people seek to lower great 
men CARLYLE. So Me'diocrist, a person of 
middling ability 1787. 

Mediocrity (midiokriti) 1450. [~ (O)Fr. 
médiocrité — L. mediocritas, t. mediocris; see 
prec., -ITY.] 1. Mean state or condition, 
mediety. Also, a mean. (Chiefly quasi- 
techn., with reference to the Aristotelian 
theory of ‘the mean’. Now rare.) 1531. 12. A 
middle course in action; moderation, 
temperance —1774. 13. Moderate degree or 
rate, average quality or amount; tempered 
condition —1753. 14. Moderate fortune or 
condition in life —1816. 5. The quality or 
condition of being mediocre. Now chiefly 
disparaging. 1588. 6. concr. A person of 
mediocre ability 1094. 

1. Golden m. = golden mean. 5. The most im- 
portant offices in the state were bestowed on 
decorous and laborious m. MACAULAY. 6. He is 
too much a m. CONGREVE. 

Medism (mi-diz'm). 1849. - Gr. unbiouds, 
f. unge MEDIZE.] a. Gr. Hist. Sympathy 
with the Medes. b. A word or idiom belong- 
ing to the language of the Medes. 

tMeditance. rare. 1612. [f. next; see 
-ANCE.] Meditation. 

Meditant (me-ditiint). rare. 1014. l- 
meditant-, pr. ppl. stem of L. meditari; see 
next, -ANT.] a. adj. Meditating. b. sb, One 
who meditates. 

Meditate (me-dite't), v. 1560. [- meditat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. meditari, frequent. f. IE. 
*med- *méd- *mod- measure (see METE v., 
MoDE).] 1. trans. To reflect upon; to study, 
ponder. Now rare. 1580. b. To observe with 
intentness 1700. 2. To plan by revolving in 
the mind; to design mentally 1591. 13. To 
think —1609. 4. intr. To exercise the mind in 
(esp. devotional) thought or contemplation 
1560. 

1. Him [Rousseau] they study; him they m. 
BURKE. Phr. To m. the Muse (after L. Musam 
meditari, Virg. Ecl. i. 2): to occupy oneself in song 
or poetry. b. Like a lion. With inward rage he 
meditates his prey DRYDEN. 2. A creature 
meditating mischief GOLDSM. 4. And Isaac went 
out, to m, in the field, at the euentide Gen. 24:63. 
Me-ditatingly adv. 

Meditation (medité-fon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
méditation — L. meditatio, f. as prec.; see 
Ao.] 1. The action, or an act, of meditating; 
Serious and sustained reflection or mental 
contemplation. 2. spec. in religious use: The 
continuous application of the mind to the 
contemplation of some religious truth, 
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mystery, or object of reverence, as a de- 
votional exercise ME. b. The theme of one's 
meditation Ps. 119:97. 3. A urse, 
written or spoken, of a meditative character 
ME. 

1. The imperiall Votresse passed on, In maiden 
m., fancy free SHAKS, 2. In m. we converse with 
ourselves; in prayer we converse with God 
HENRY. 3. A m. upon a broom-stick SWIFT. 

Meditative (me-ditétiv, -étiv), a. (sb.) 
1612. f. MEDITATE v. + -IVE, partly - (0) Er. 
méditatif, -ive. In senses 4, 5 — late L. 
meditativus (Diomedes, Priscian)] 1. In- 
clined or accustomed to meditation 1650. 
b. Inclined to meditate (something specified). 
Const. of, 1876. 2, Accompanied by, or in- 
dicative of, meditation 1756. 3. Conducive to 
meditation 1868. +4. Gram. = DESIDERATIVE 
1755. 15. sb. A desiderative word —1845. 

1. His musing m. mind 1683. 2. M. walks 1756, 
pulls of a pipe 1903. Me-ditative-ly adv., -ness. 

Meditator (me-dite'tox) Also -er. 1665. 
[f. MEDITATE v. + -0R2.] One who meditates. 

tMediterrane, a. and sb. late ME. [- 
OFr. mediterrain, -an — L. mediterraneus; see 
next.] = next —1002. 

Mediterranean (meditéré'-ntan), a. and sb. 
1504. [f. L. mediterraneus inland, in late L. 
applied to the Mediterranean Sea, Mare 
Mediterraneum; f. medius Mi + terra land, 
earth.] A. adj. 1. Of land: Midland, inland, 
remote from the coast; opp. to maritime. 
Also, intermediate (between two areas). 
1001. 2. Of water surfaces: Nearly or entirely 
surrounded by dry land; land-locked 1594. 

1. The more m. parts of Russia BOYLE. 2. M. 
Sea: proper name of the sea which separates 
Europe from Africa, var. {Mediterraneous a. 

B. sb. 1. An inland sea or lake; spec. the 
Mediterranean Sea 1052. b. attrib. or adj. 
Pertaining to the Mediterranean Sea 1599. 
12. An inhabitant of an inland part 1654. 

1. b. M. fever = Malta fever (see MALTA). 

Medium (mrdijm). Pl. media, -iums. 

[- L. medium middle, midst, med. L. 
ns, subst. use of n. of medius MID. Cf. Fr. 
medium (XV1).] 

A. sb, 1, A middle quality, degree, or con- 
dition. Formerly also, fsomething inter- 
mediate in nature or degree, 1593. tb. 
Moderation —1780. tc. A middle course. DE 
For. 12. Logic. The middle term of a syllo- 
gism; hence, a ground of proof 1817. 13. A 
(geometrical or arithmetical) mean; an 
average 1551-1817. 4. Any intervening sub- 
stance through which a force acts on objects 
at a distance or through which impressions 
are conveyed to the senses, e.g. air, the 
ether, etc. Often fig. 1595. b. Hence, 
Pervading or enveloping substance; the 
‘element’ in which an organism lives; hence 
fig. one’s environment, conditions of life 
1865. 5, An intermediate agency, means, 
instrument, or channel. Also, intermediation, 
instrumentality. 1605. 6. Painting. Any 
liquid vehicle (as oil, water, etc.) with which 
pigments are mixed for use. Also, any of 
the varieties of painting as determined by 
the nature of the vehicle. 1854. 7. Theatr. 
A screen fixed in front of a gas-jet in order to 
throw a coloured light upon the stage 1859. 
8. Applied to a person. a. gen. An agent, 
mediator 1817. b. Spiritualism. A person 
supposed to be the organ of communications 
from departed spirits 1853. 

1. Poesy between the best and worst No m. 
knows BYRON. 3. I have reckoned upon a m., that 
a child just born will weigh 12 pounds SWIFT. 4. 
‘The air, which is the m. of musick and of all 
sounds 1643. b. You cannot thus abstract any 
man from the social m. by which he is surrounded 
GROTE. 5. The proposition is peace. Not peace 
through the m. of war BURKE. M. of circulation 
or exchange, circulating m.: something which 
serves as the ordinary representative of com- 
mercial value, and as the instrument of exchange; 
usually coins or written promises or orders for the 
delivery of coins, 8. b. Attempts to pry by the 
help of ‘mediums’ into the book of Fate BRYCE. 

B. attrib. or adj. 1. Intermediate between 
two degrees, amounts, qualities, or classes 
1796. b. A size of paper between royal and 
demy 1711. +2. Average, mean —1800. 

1. M. wave Wireless, a wave having a wave- 
length between 100 and 800 metres, M 

Combs as m.-grade, -pace; m. red, -sized, 
adjs. 
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Medius (mi-dijs) 1565. [- L. medius 
middle.] Mus. t1. = MEAN sb. 2. 1768. 2. In 
eccl. music = MEDIANT 1782. 

Medize (mi-doiz), v. 1629, [- Gr. Mnditew, f. 
Mûo the Medes; see -IzE.] intr. To bea Mede 
in manners, „ and dress; to side with 
the Medes. Also trans. To make like a Mede. 

IIMedjidie (med3i-die). 1856. [Turkish 
mecidiye silver coins, named after the Sultan 
who first minted them.] 1. The M.: a 
Turkish order instituted in 1851 by the Sul- 
tan ‘Abdu’l Majid. 2. A Turkish silver coin 
first minted by the Sultan ‘Abdu’l Majid in 
1844, equal to 20 piastres 1882. 

Medlar (me-dloa). late ME. [- OFr. 
medler, f. *medle, for *mesdle, mesle :— L. 
mespila, -us, -um Gr. peonthn, péomàov.] I. The 
fruit-tree Mespilus germanica. b. Applied to 
other trees 1718. 2. The fruit of the medlar 
tree, resembling a small brown-skinned 
apple, with a large cup-shaped eye between 
the persistent calyx-lobes. It is eaten only 
when decayed. late ME. 

1. b. Neapolitan or Oriental M., the AZAROLE, 
Cratzgus azarolus. Japan M., the LoQUAT. 2. 
You’l be rotten ere you bee halfe ripe, and that's 
tho right. vertue of the Medler SHAKS. Comb, m. 

Medle, obs. f. MEDDLE. 

Medley (me-dli), sb. and a. ME. [- OFr. 
medlee, var. of meslee MELEE :- Rom. 
*misculata, subst. use of fem. pa. pple. of 
med.L. misculare MEDDLE v.] 

A. sb. 1. Combat, conflict; fighting, esp. 
hand-to-hand fighting between two parties 
of combatants. Now only arch. 2. A com- 
bination, mixture; esp. a heterogeneous 
mixture; a mixed company 1440. 3. A cloth 
woven with wools of different colours or 
shades. late ME. t4. = MASLIN? 1 (rare) 1601. 
5. A musical composition consisting of parts 
or subjects of an incongruous character 1626. 
6. As the title of a literary miscellany 1630. 

1. fipi In the press and m. of such extremities 
B . A wretched M. betwixt Priest and 
Layman 1083. 

B. adj. t1. Of a mixed colour; motley —1681. 
2. Composed of incongruous parts or ele- 
ments; mixed, motley 1594. b. in CHANOR- 
MEDLEY. 

1. He rood but hoomly in a medlee cote 
CHAUCER. M. cloth = A. 3. Hence Medley v. 
to make a m. of; to intermix. 

Médoc, Medoc (medg-k). 1833. [- Fr., 
from Médoc in S.W. France.] A name for the 
red wines produced in Médoc. 

Medulla (mid). 1643. [L., perh. f. 
medius MIb.] 1. Anat. The marrow of bones; 
also, the spinal marrow. Also, tthe sub- 
stance of the brain. 1651. b. (More fully m. 
oblongata: lit. ‘prolonged marrow'. The 
hindmost segment of the brain 1676. c. The 
central parts of certain organs (esp. the 
kidney) 1878. d. The soft fatty substance 
which forms the sheath of a nerve 1839. e. 
The pith of mammalian hair. Also, the soft 
fibrous substance which occupies the axis 
of the capsule of a growing feather, 1826. 
f. The endosarc of protozoa 1888. 2. Bot. The 
soft internal tissue of plants 1051. 13. /ig. 
The ‘pith’ or ‘marrow’ of a subject. Often 
used for: A compendium, abridgement, 
summary. 1769. 

Medullary (midv-liri, me-d#lari), a. 1620. 
[f. prec. + -ARY?, after L. medullaris.] i, 
Anat. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
resembling marrow. Also, pertaining to the 
medulla of an organ or part (e.g. the m. rays 
in the kidney, the m. sheath of a nerve); occas, 
pertaining to the medulla oblongata. 1077. b. 
Path. An alternative epithet for encephaloid 
or soft cancer 1804. 2. ta. Pertaining to the 
soft internal substance or pulp (of plants). 
b. Bot. Of, relating to, or connected with the 
pith of plants. 1620. 

2. b. M. rays: each of the processes in a woody 
stem connecting the pith with the bark. M. 
sheath: the sheath immediately surrounding the 
pith. So Medu-llar (1541), Medu-llous (1578) 


adjs. 

Medullated (midp-leitéd), ppl. a. 1867. 
lt. MEDULLA + -ATE* + -ED'] Having a 
medulla. 

Medusa (midiu-sá, -ză). late ME. [- L. 
Medusa — Gr. MéBovca.] 1. Gr. Myth. One of 
the three Gorgons, whose head, with snakes 
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for hair, turned him who looked upon it into 
stone. 2. Zool. (Pl. medusw, -as.) a. A soft 
gelatinous hydrozoan; a jelly-fish. b. One of 
the two types of reproductive zooids in 
hydrozoans; opp. to hydroid. 1758. c. attrib., 
as m.-bud, etc. 1846. Hence Medu:sal a. 
(Zool.), pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
m. Medu'san, Medu'sian adjs. of or 
pertaining to the meduse or to medusoid 
animals; sbs. a medusan animal. 

Medusa's head. Also, when used attrib., 
Medusa head. 1700. 1. Astr. A cluster of 
stars, including the bright star Algol, in the 
constellation Perseus. 2. a. An ophiuran 
echinoderm of either of the genera Astro- 
phyton and Euryale; a basket-fish or sea- 
basket. b. A species of crinoid, Pentacrinus 
caput-meduse. 1784. 3. a. A kind of spurge, 
Euphorbia capul-medusm. b. A species of 
orchid, Cirrhopetalum medusæ. c. A species 
of agaric, Hydnum caput-meduse. 1700. 

Medusiform (midid-sifgam), a. 1848. f. 
MEDUSA + -FORM.] Zool. = next, A. 

Medusoid (midiu-soid). 1848. [f. MEDUSA 
+ -0m.] A. adj. Medusa-like. B. sb. 1. The 
medusa-like generative bud of a fixed hydro- 
zoan 1848. 2. A medusa or medusa-like 
animal 1882. 

Meech, etc., var. f. MICHE, etc. 

Meed (mid), sb. [OE. med = OFris. méde, 
OS. méda, mieda, O HG. méta, mieta (G. miete) 
:- WGme. *méda, rel. to OE. meord, Goth. 
mizdó reward (- Gmc. *mizdd, On), and Gr. 
wos.) 1. In early use: Wages, hire; re- 
compense, reward. Now only poet. or rhet. 
in sense: A reward, guerdon; one's merited 
portion of (praise, honour, etc.). tb. A gift. 
Saks, Je. Adjudged character or title 
(rare) 1833. 12. Corrupt gain; bribery. ME. 
only. 13. Merit, excellence, worth —1714. 

1. He must not flote upon his watry bear.. 
Without the m. of som melodious tear MILT. b. 
Timon 1. i, 288. c. Pallas and Aphrodite, claiming 
each This m. of fairest TENNYSON. 2. He toke 
mede and money of the Scottis LD. BERNERS. 

+Meed, v. ME. If. MEED sb.] 1. trans. To 
reward; also, to bribe —1542. 2. To deserve. 
HEYWOOD. 

+Mee-dful, a. ME. If. MEED sb. + -FUL.] 
Deserving of reward -1573. +Meedfully adv. 

Meek (mik) a. [Early ME. meoc, mec = 
ON. *miükr, mjükr soft, pliant, gentle, rel. 
to Goth. *müks in mükamódei meekness, and 
(M)LG. müke, MHG. müche (G. dial. mauche) 
malanders.] 1. ta. Gentle, courteous, kind; 
merciful, indulgent 1009. b. (= Vulgate 
mansuetus): Free from self-will; piously 
humble and submissive; patient and un- 
resentful ME. c. Submissive, humble; also, 
easily put upon’ ME. td. as adv. = meekly 
1005. 2. Of animals: Tame, not fierce ME. 
3. In physical applications: Not violent or 
strong; gentle. Obs. or arch. ME. 

1. a. Jul. C. III. i, 255. b. In the blest Kingdoms 
m. of joy and love Miu. absol. Blessed are the 
meeke: for they shall inherit the earth Matt. 5:5. 
Phr. As m. as a lamb, a maid, etc., as Moses. d. 
Macb. I. vii. 17. 3. M. mother (tr, PIA MATER): see 
MOTHER sb. Hence Mee'k-ly adv., -ness. 

Meek, v. ME. If. MERK d.] 1. trans. To 
make meek in spirit, to humble; occas. to 
appease, mollify —1680. b. refl. To humble or 
abase oneself —1583. 2. trans. To tame (an 
animal) —1053. 3. intr, To become or be 
meek ME. 

Meeken (mi-k'n) v. Now rare. late ME. 
It. MEEK a. + -EN*.] I. trans, To make meek; 
to humble, soften, tame; fto mitigate; to 
bring low, abase. 2. intr. To become meek; 
to submit meekly (to something) 1844. 

Meer(e: vars. of MARE', MAYOR, MERE, 
MORE. 

Meered: see MERED. 

Meerkat (mie. rkwet). 1481. [= Du. meerkat 
= G. meerkaize (in OHG. merikazza), MLG. 
merkatte lit. ‘sea-cat’; perh. orig. alt. of an 
Oriental name (cf. Hindi markat, Skr. 
markata ape) by assim. to words meaning 
‘sea’ and ‘cat’, with the notion of ‘ape from. 
overseas'.] fl. A monkey 1559. 2. A S. 
Afr. name for two small mammals: a. 
Cynictis penicillata, allied to the ichneumon. 
b. The suricate, Suricata tetradactyla, which 
is tamed as a pet. 1801. 

Meerschaum (mi*1jfom, -Jom). 1784. [- 
G. meerschaum, f. meer sea + schaum foam tr. 
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Pers. kef-i-darya ‘foam of sea’, in allusion 
to its frothy appearance.] 1. A hydrous sili- 
cate of magnesium occurring in soft white 
clay-like masses. A popular synonym for 
sepiolite. 2. (In full m. pipe.) A tobacco- 
pipe with a meerschaum bowl 1799. 

Meet (mit) sb. 1831. [f. MEET v.] The 
meeting of hounds and men for a hunt. Also, 
by extension, a meeting of cyclists, etc. 

Meet (mit) a. and adv. Now arch. ME. 
[aphet. f. earlier ME. 


gemäss), f. *ya- Y- + *maló 
measure, f.* . *met- measure, METE v. i; the 
etymol. sense is ‘commensurate’.] 

A. adj. 11. Of proper dimensions; made to 
fit. Later: Close-fitting, barely large enough. 
12. Equal fo, on the same level -1087. 3. Suit- 
able, fit, proper. Const. for, to, also to with inf. 
b. Predicatively: Fitting, becoming, proper. 
Chiefly in it is m. that.., as (or than) is m. 
ME. 14. Mild, gentle —1598, 

2. Phr. To be m. with: to be even or quits with; 
You taxe Signior Benedicke too much, but hee'l be 
m. with you SHAKS. 3. Not here, O Apollo! Are 
haunts m. for thee M. ARNOLD. b. It is mete and 
right so to do Bk. Com. Prayer. 

1B. adv. In a meet, fit, or proper manner; 
sufficiently. Also, exactly (in a certain posi- 
tion). —1088. 

Meet (mit) v. Inf. met. [OE. métan 
(Northumb. mia), also gemétan (see V.) = 
OFris. meta. OS. mótian (Du. moeten), ON. 
mæla, Goth. gamotjan :- Gmo. *3a|mótjan, f. 
*mótam meeting, Moor sb.) 

I. trans, 1. To come upon, fall in with, find. 
Now only díal. exc. with person as obj.; 
otherwise repl. by m. with. 2. To come face 
to face with or into the company of (a person 
arriving at the same point from a different. 
direction) ME. b. To go to a place at which 
(a person) arrives, in order e.g. to welcome, 
communicate with, accompany, or convey 
(him). Similarly, fo m. a coach, a train, etc. 
ME. c. transf. With inanimate things as subj. 
or obj. : To come into contact, association, or 
junction with ME. d. Of an object of atten- 
tion: To present itself before, to come under 
the observation of 1632. e. To m. a person's 
eve, gaze, etc.: to perceive that he is looking 
at one; also, to submit oneself to his look 
without turning away 1670. 3. To encounter 
or oppose in battle. Also (after Fr. rencontrer), 
to fight a duel with. ME. tb. To be even 
with. FLETCHER. c. To oppose, cope or grap- 
ple with (something impersonal) 1745. 4. To 
come by accident or design into the company 
of; to come across (a person) in society or 
business ME. 5. To encounter, experience (a 
certain fortune or destiny); to receive (reward, 
punishment, etc). Now rare or poet., repl. 
by m. with. 1440. 6. To come into conformity 
with (a person’s wishes, etc.) 1694. 7. To 
satisfy (a demand or need). 7o m. a bill 
(Comm.): to pay it at maturity. 1833. 

2. b. I'll m. the seven o'clock train DOYLE. Phr. 
To m. half-way: tto forestall; to respond to the 
friendly advances of; to make concessions to (a 
person) in consideration of equal concessions on 
his part; to come to a compromise with. To m. 
troi halfway: to distress oneself with anticipa- 
tions of what may happen. c. The gibbet was set 


my best to m. you in the matter 1906, 7. A 
remedy which exactly meets the necessities of the 
case 1884, 

II. intr. 1. Of two or more persons: To 
come face to face, so as to be in each other's 
Dresence or company. Often with together. 
Sometimes conjugated with be. ME. b. Ofa 
Society, ete, : To assemble for purposes of con- 
ference, business, worship, or the like 1530. 
te. To keep an appointment —1717. d. To 
arrive at agreement 1851. 2. To come to- 
gether in the shock of battle (arch.). late ME. 
3. Of inanimate objects: To come into con- 
tact ME. b. Said of qualities, etc., uniting in 
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the same person, etc. 1581. tc. To agree or 
tally (rare) 1823. 

1. When shall we three m. againe? SHAKS. b. The 
Parliament will certainly m. on Friday next 
SWIFT. 3. Oh, East is East, and West is West, and 
never the twain shall m. KIPLING. b. Thou, the 
latest-left of all my knights, In whom should m. 
the offices of all TENNYSON. 

Comb. Meet with. a. — senses I. 1, 5, which it 
has superseded in common use. fb. in various 
senses (I. 2, 2 c, 3, 3 b, 3 c), most of which are now 
expressed by meet. 

Meeten (mi-t’n), v. 1807. If. MEET a. + 
TEN*.] trans. To make meet or fit (for). 

Meeter (mi-to1). 1646. It. MEET v. + -ER'.] 
One who attends or takes part in a meeting. 

Meeth: var. Mean! (the drink). 

Meeting (mi-tin), vbl. sh. ME. It. MEET 
v. + -ING', OE. had geméting in sense 3.) 
1. In senses of MEET v. 2. Used euphem. for 
à duel 1812. 3. An assembly of a number of 
people for entertainment, discussion, or the 
like 1513. b. An assembly of people, in Eng- 
land, of nonconformists, for purposes of wor- 
ship; now rare exc. with reference to the 
Society of Friends (who apply it also to cer- 
tain periodical assemblies for discussion and 
business); also, a dissenting chapel, a meet- 
ing-house (surviving in names of buildings as 
Old, New M.) 1593. f4. = MRETING-PLACE 
(noet.) -1801, 5. attrib. m.-folks, dissenters. 

1. At Peter's firste motinge with our Savyour 
Christe 1559. The meetings of the waters 1606, 3. 
He was no longer summoned to any m. of the 
board MACAULAY. b. We went to m. at Wells 
1774. 4. 1 Hen. IV, rit. ii. 174. 

Meeting-house, 1636. 1. A (private) 
house used for a meeting. Woop. 2. A place 
of worship; in the gen. sense, now only U.S. 
In England, a dissenting place of worship, a 
conventicle; now usu. disparaging, exc. with 
reference to Quakers, 

Mee-ting-place. 1553. A place in which 
a meeting occurs or is held; ta meeting- 
house. 

1Mee'tly, a. ME. It. MERT a. + -1 Ņ 1. 
Moderate; of moderate size or quantity. 620. 
2. Fitting, proper, suitable, meet —1633. 

Meetly (mi-tli), adv, late ME. If. MERT a, 
+ -LY*.] 1. Moderately, fairly. (Common in 
16th c.) 2. Fitly, suitably; as is meet 1502. 

Meetness (mitnés). 1449, [f. MEET a, + 
7NESS.] The condition of being meet; fitness, 
suitableness, 

Meg! (meg). 1538. [Sc. var. of Maa 8b.) 
Pet form of Margaret, used dial. to indicate u 
hoyden, coarse woman, ete. b. The great 
15th e. gun in Edinburgh Castle was called 
Mons Meg, Muckle or Great Meg, Roaring Meg 
1575. 

Meg? (meg). slang and dial. 1688, [Of 
unkn. origin.] f1. A guinea —1742. 2. A half- 
penny (cf. Mad sb.) 1781. 

Mega- (me. ga), bef. a vowel meg-, repr. 
Gr. ueya-, comb. f. uéyas great, as in: Mega- 
cepha-lic [Gr. ν a. large-headed; spec. 
of a skull exceeding 1,450 cubic centimetres, 
Me-gadont [badly f. Gr. Gong, óBw7-] a. 
having large teeth. Megagame-te, the 
larger (or female) of two gametes or conjugat- 
ing cells. Me'gaseme [Gr. ofuc sign] a. 
having a large orbital index; spec. one over 
89; sb. a m. skull. Me. gasporange, ll-spo- 
ra'ngium (pl. -ia), a sporangium containing 
megaspores. Me'gaspore = MACROSPORE. 
b. Prefixed to names of units of measure- 
ment, force, etc., with sense ‘a million times’; 
e.g. megadyne, meglajerg, megavolt, megohm, 
ete. 

Megacosm (me-giikgz'm). 1617. If. Gr. 
uéyas great + cdu, world, after macrocosm.] 
= MACROCOSM. 

Megalithic (megiili-pik), a. 1839. [f. Gr. 
as great + Aí&os stone + -IC.] Antiq. Con- 
sisting or constructed of large stones; transf. 
of a period, a people, ete. Hence Me-galith, 
a stone of great size used in construction or 
as à monument 1853. 

Megalo- (me-giilo), bef. a vowel megal-, — 
Gr. yeyado-, comb. f. uéyas great (cf. MrGa-), 
as in: Me-galerg Physics = megerg (see 
MEGa- b) Me-galoblast, -cyte, a large 
nucleated red blood-corpuscle occurring in 
anemia. 

Megalomania (megiilomé'-nia). 1890. It. 
MEGALO- + MANIA.) Nosology. The insanity 
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of self-exaltation; the passion for big things, 
Often transf. Hence Me£aloma-niac a, and 
sb. Megalomani-acal a. 

Megalophonous (megălọ fónos), a. 1819, 
It. Gr. peyañóġawos, f. weyado- MEGALO- + 
voice, sound; see os. Grand-sounding 
SHELLEY. 

Megalops (me-galops). 1855. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. peyadwnds f. cu. MEGALO- + Öh, Un- 
eye.] Zool. A larval stage in the develop- 
ment of crabs (formerly supposed to be a dis- 
tinct genus), characterized by very large 
eyes. Also Megalo:pa 1815, 

Megalosaur (me-gălosġa). 1841, ff. MEG- 
ALO- + Gr. eaópos lizard.) An animal of the 
extinct genus Megalosaurus (1824) of gigantic 
lizards. Megalosau-rian a. and sb. 

Megaphone (menten). 1878. If. MeGa- 
+ PHONE.) 1. An instrument for carrying 
sound a long distance, invented by T. A. 
Edison. 2. A large speaking trumpet 1896, 
Megapode (me-giipo»d), -pod (-pod). 1857, 
[7 mod.L. Megapodius, f. Gr. uévas great + 
mos, noð- foot.) Ornith. Any bird of the genus 
Megapodius or family Mega podiide, u mound- 
building bird, native of Australia and the 
Malay Archipelago. Mega-podan a, and sb. 


Megarian, -ean (megé*-rifin). 1603. 10 
f. L. Megara, Gr. Méyapa (neut, pl.) a city in 
Greece + -IAN; (2) f. L. Megareus + -AN.] A. 


adj. Pertaining to the school of philosophy 
founded 400 m.c. by Euclides of Megara. 

B. sb. One of this school. Megarric a. and sb. 

Mefascope (me-güskovp). 1831. [f. MEGA- 
+ -SCOPE.] A kind of camera obscura or 
magic lantern for throwing a magnified image 
upon & screen, 

Megascopic (megiiske-pik), a. 1879. ft. as 
prec. + c.] 1. = Macroscopic, 2. Per- 
taining to a megascope; magnified, as an 
image 1902, 

Megass (megs), Also -asse. 1847. [Of 
unkn. origin. Cf. BAGASSE.] The fibrous resi- 
due after the expression of sugar from the 
cane. Cf. BAGASSE, 

Megatherium (megüpr-ri)m). Pl. ia. 
1820. [mod. L. (Cuvier), as if Gr. ya Onplov 
‘groat beast’; sce MEGA-,] An extinct genus 
of huge herbivorous edentates resembling the 
sloths; one of these. Also transf. applied to 
something huge 1850. Also anglicized Me- ga- 
there 1839. Hence Megathe-rial a. resem- 
bling a m.; huge 1894. Megathe-rian a. of 
or pertaining to megatheria; sb. a m. or 
kindred animal 1849. Megathe-rioid a. 
resembling à m.; sb. a megatherioid animal 
1839. 

Megilp (migi-Ip) sb. (Many variant spell- 
ings.) 1708. [Of unkn. origi 1. A mixture 
of linseed oil with turpentine or mastic 
varnish, or the like, employed as a vehicle 
for oil colours. 2. A composition used by 
grainers 1827. Hence Megi-Ip v. trans. to 
varnish with m.; to give to (oil colours) the 
quality imparted by m. 

Megohm: see MeGa- b. 

Megrim (mi-grim). late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
migraine, semi-pop. — late L. sce HEMICRANIA.] 
l. Hemicrania; a form of severe headache 
usually confined to one side of the head; 
nervous or sick headache; an attack of this. 
b. = VERTIGO 1595. 2. A whim, fancy, fad 
1593. 3. pl. ‘Vapours’; low spirits 1633. 4. 
pl. The staggers 1639. 7 
2. Hee is troubled with a perpetuall migrim; at 
TD. wisheth to bee on land, and on land at sea 


Mefrim: (mi-zrim). dial. Also -in. 1830. 
[Of unkn. origin.] The scald-fish, Arnoglossus 
laterna. 

Meibomian (moibó*miün), a. 1813. fl. 
Meibomius + AN.] Anat. Distinguishing 
epithet of certain sebaceous glands in the 
human eyelid, discovered by H. Meibom 
(Meibomius) of Helmstadt (died 1700). 

Meinie (mé-ni). Obs. exc. arch. ME. 
(O)Fr. meinée, mesnée = Pr. mesnada 
Rom. *mansionata, t. L. mansio, on- MAN- 
SION; see ve. In Eng. partly confused with 
MANY sb.) 1. A family, household. 2. A body 
of retainers, dependents, etc.; a retinue, suite, 
train ME. 13. A company of persons having 
a common object of association; an army, 
Ship's crew, congregation, etc. —1598. 14. 
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‘The collection of pieces or ‘men’ used in the 
game of chess ME. only. 5. A multitude of 
persons; chiefly disparaging, a ‘crew’, ‘set’. 
Also, the masses. ME. +6. Of animals: A 
herd, drove, flock, etc.; a multitude —1556. 

2. They summon'd vp their meiney, straight 
tooke Horse, Commanded me to follow SHAKS. 

Meiocene, var. of MIOCENE. 

Meiosis (moió"sis). Also fmiosis. 1577. 
[mod.L. — Gr. pelwous, f. neo lessen, f. ue 
less; see -OSIS.] Rhet. ta. A figure by which 
the impression is intentionally conveyed that 
a thing is less in size, importance, etc., than 
it really is. b. = LITOTES 1042. 

b. The Words are a Meiosis, and import much 
WE they express SOUTH, Hence Meio-tic 
a, " 

Meiostemonous (moi,osti-mónos), a. Also 
mio-, 1832. [irreg. f. Gr. pelwv less + otra, 
ornuov. stamen + -0US.] Bot. Having fewer 
stamens than petals. 

Meistersinger (moi-stoasi:noz). 1886. [G. 
= master-singer.] A member of one of the 
German artisan guilds of minstrels (14th-16th 
cent.). 

Meith (mip). Sc. 1513. [app. - ON. mid 
mark, but assoc. with L. méfa boundary ; see 
Mere sb. ] A landmark, sea-mark, boundary. 

Mekhitarist (me-kitarist). Also mech-. 
1834, [f. Mekhitar + -I8T.] A. sb. One of a 
congregation of Armenian monks of the R.C. 
Church originally founded at Constantinople 
in 1701 by Mekhitar, an Armenian. B. adj. 
Of or belonging to these 1874. 

Mekometer (miko-mttos). 1894. [f. Gr. 
njxos length + -METER.] An instrument for 
finding the range for infantry fire. 

Melaconite (mile-kénoit). 1850. [Altered 
from tmelaconise (1839) — Fr. mélaconise, f. 
Gr. péas black + «óns dust; see -ITE 2 b. 
Min. An earthy black oxide of copper. 

Melada (melé!-di). 1875. [Sp., f. melar 
boil sugar a second time, f. miel honey.] The 
sugar and molasses obtained when cane- 
juice is boiled down to sugar-point. 

Melena (mili-nd). 1800. (mod.. — 
Gr. „, fem. of js black.] Path. 
A disease or (in mod. use) symptoms of a 
disease characterized by the evacuation and 
vomiting of dark bloody matter. b. concr. 
The matter thus discharged 1868. 

Melam (mem). 1835. [Arbitrary forma- 
tion (Liebig 1834).] Chem. A buff-coloured, 
insoluble amorphous substance obtained by 
the distillation of sulphocyanide of am- 
monium. 

Melamine (me-limoin). Also -in. 1835. 
[Named by Liebig (1834); f. prec. + AMINE.] 
Chem, A crystalline substance obtained by 
boiling melam with potassic hydrate, or by 
heating cyanamide to 302° F.; called also 
cyanuramide. t 

+Melampod. Also -pode. 1579. ( L. 
melampodion (Pliny) — Gr. lebt. black 
hellebore, f. Aas, cha- black + mos, moô- 
foot.] Black Hellebore, Helleborus officinalis 
1656. 

Melanæmia (meláni-mi&). 1800. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. péas, wedav- + alpa blood; see JA] 
Path. A morbid condition, associated with 
severe forms of malarial fever, in which the 
blood contains granules and flakes of black 
or brown pigment. Hence Melanz-mic a. 
1878. 

Melancholia (melünkó"lii). Fl. -i. 
1814, [Late L.; see MELANOHOLY.] A func- 
tional mental disease characterized by ex- 
treme depression of spirits. Melancho-liac 
a. affected with m.; sb. one so affected 1863. 

tMelancho-ian. ME. [f. MELANCHOLY 

+ -AN.] A. adj. Having the atrabilious tem- 
perament; addicted to ‘melancholy’ or 
irascibility. B. sb. One of an atrabilious 
temperament or affected with melancholy 
1695. 

Melancholic (melünkolik). late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. mélancolique- L. melancholicus (Cicero, 
Pliny) — Gr. pedayxodixds; See MELANCHOLY sb., 
-10.] A. adj. t1. Pertaining to or containing 
‘melancholy’ or ‘black bile’; atrabilious. Of 
food, atmospheric or planetary influences, 
etc.: Tending to produce melancholy or 
atrabilious disorder. —1631. 2. Of persons, 
ete. ta. Having the atrabiliar temperament 
or constitution. b. Constitutionally liable 
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to (or faffected with) depression of spirits; 
gloomy, melancholy. ME. 13. Causing de- 
pression of spirits; saddening —1812. t4. 
Expressive of melancholy or sadness —1757. 
5. In mod. use: Pertaining to, or affected 
with, melancholia 1866. 

2. b. Oliver was of the m. temperament MORLEY. 

B. sb. 1. fa. One who is affected with mental 
depression. b. One suffering from melan- 
cholla. 1586. 12. Used by Clarendon for: 
Depression of spirits. 

Melancholily (me-linkolili), adv. 1530. 
If. MELANCHOLY a. + -LY*.] In a melancholy 
manner. fMe-lancholiness 1528-1715. 

Melancholious (melánkó*lios), a. Now 
rare. late ME. [- OFr. melancolieus, f. 
melancolie; see MELANCHOLY sb., -OUS.] 1. 
Constitutionally inclined to melancholy; 
fatrabilious in constitution; gloomy. Also, 
of sounds, etc.: Expressive of melancholy. 
+2. Tending to cause, or of the nature of, 
atrabilious disorder —1562. 

1. This Ro e..was a fumisshe man and malin- 
colyous 1523. 

Melancholist (me-linkélist). Now rare or 
Obs. 1599. [f. MELANCHOLY + -IST.] tone 
of a ‘melancholic’ constitution; one affected 
with melancholia. 

Melancholize (me-lánküloiz), v. Now rare 
or Obs, 1597. [f. as prec. + -IZE.] To be or 
become or make melancholy. 

Melancholy (me-lánkóli), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
mélancolie — late L. melancholia — Gr. ueAay- 
xoMa, f. uas, wedav- black + xowj bile; see 
-v*.] fl. The condition of having too much 
“black bile’; the disease supposed to result 
from this condition. From the 17th c. on- 
wards used as the name of the mental disease 
now called technically MELANCHOLIA, 1866. 
tb. concr. The ‘black bile’ itself; one of the 
four chief fluids or cardinal humours of 
obsolete physiology —1653. 12. Irascibility, 
sullenness —1595. 3. Sadness and depression 
of spirits; gloom or dejection, esp. when 
constitutional. Often personified. ME. tb. 
A vexation —1044. c. A state or t(often in 
pl.) mood of melancholy 1586. d. A tender 
or pensive sadness 1014. 

2. John III. iii. 42. 3. My minde was troubled 
with deepe Melancholly SHAKS. Hence loathed M., 
Of Cerberus and blackest midnight born MILT. d. 
But hail thou Goddes, sage and holy, Hail divinest 

. Mint. Comb., as m.-mad, -sick adjs., etc. 

Melancholy (me-lünkóli), a. 1526. [attrib. 
use of the sb., the termination of which sug- 
gests an adj. formation; cf. dainty. Super- 
seded MELANCHOLIOUS.] fl. Affected with the 
disease of melancholy —1732. tb. Of or 
affected by the melancholy ‘humour’ —1607. 
12. Irascible; sullen 21604. 3. Of persons, ete. : 
Depressed in spirits; sad, gloomy, dejected; 
esp. of a constitutionally gloomy tempera- 
ment 1579. Also transf. (of animals) 1593. b. 
Pensive; sadly meditative 1632. 4. Sugges- 
tive or expressive of sadness, depressing, 
dismal 1592. 5. Of a fact, state of things, ete.: 
Saddening, lamentable, deplorable 1710. 

3. There is no more m. creature in existence than 
a mountebank off duty W. IRVING. transf. The 
mellancholy Owle (Deaths ordinary messenger) 
NASHE. b. Sweet Bird. ., Most musicall, most m.! 
Mitr. 4. M. Bells Rom. & Jul. IV. v. 86. 

1Me-lancholy, v. 1491. [- OFr. melancolier, 
t. melancolie MELANCHOLY sb.] trans. To make 
melancholy —1057. 

Melanchthonian (melinkpd"-niin). 1755. 
[f. Philipp Melanchthon (Gr. transl. of G. 
Schwarzerd ‘black earth’), a German reform- 
er (1497-1560) ---IAN.] A. adj. Of or pertain- 
ing to Melanchthon or his opinions. B. sb. 


A follower of Melanchthon. +Mela-nch- 
thonist 1564. 
Melanesian (meláni-'ün) 1849. [f. Me- 


lanesia (in sense ‘the regions of islands in- 
habited by blacks’), after Polynesia, f. Gr. 
peas black + vicos island + AN.] A. adj. 
Of or pertaining to Melanesia (a group of 
islands in the western Pacific), its inhabitants, 
language, etc. B. sb. A native of Melanesia; 
the language of the Melanesians. 

Melange, mel- (melàüs), sb. 1053. (Fr. 
mélange, f. méler mix; see MEDDLE v.] 1. A 
mixture; usu. a heterogeneous collection, a 
medley. 2. a. A dress fabric of cotton chain 
and woollen weft. b. A kind of woollen yarn 
of mingled colours. So Melange v. to mix 
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(wool of different colours) 1880; also {Mela-n- 
gery, a mixture 1733. 

Melanian (miléniün), a. 1861. E Fr. 
mélanien, f. Gr. péas, wedav- black; see -IAN.] 
Elhn. — next 1. 

Melanic (milw-nik) 4. 1826. [f. Gr. péas, 
pera black + -10.) 1. Ihn. Having black 
hair and a dark complexion. 2. Distinctive 
epithet of the black pigment occurring in 
melanosis; hence, affected with melanosis 
1847. 

Melanin (me-lünin). 1843. [f. Gr. péas, 
ueav- black + -IN'.] Chem. and Phys. The 
black pigment of melanism; also that of 
melanosis. 

Melanism (me:liniz’m). 1843. [f. Gr. 
nés, ueXw- black + su.] Darkness of 
colour resulting from an abnormal develop- 
ment of black pigment in the epidermis, hair, 
feathers, etc. of animals; opp. to albinism. 
b. A melanic variety (of some species) 1803. 
Hence Melani:stic a. affected by m. 1874. 

Melano- (me-lino), — Gr. jeAavo-, comb, 
f. Aas black, as in ||Melanode-rma, -de:r- 
mia [Gr. Sehn, skin; see -IA.] Path. = ME- 
LASMA. 

\Melanochroi (meliing-kro,ai), sb. pl. 1866. 
[mod.L.; formed by Huxley to represent an 
assumed Gr. jewwxpo, f. péas, peav- 
black + dypós pale.) Anthrop. In Huxley’s 
classification: A subdivision of the Leiotrichi 
or smooth-haired class of mankind, having 
dark hair and pale complexion. Melano- 
chro-ic, Melano:chroid, Melano-chrous 
adjs. pertaining to or resembling the Me- 
lanochroi. 

Melanocomous (meliing-kémes), a. 1836. 
[f. Gr. pedavoxduns (f. péas, ueAavo- +  kóum 
hair) + -ovs.] Black-haired. 

Melanoi, sb. pl. 1866, [Gr. Henan, pl. of 
uevós = péas black.] Anthrop. Huxley's 
name for the black-haired and dark-com- 
plexioned division of the LEIOTRICHI. 

Melanoid (me-linoid), a. 1854. f. Gr. 
neMwoebís; See MELANO-, -O1D.] Path. Char- 
acterized by the presence of black pigment. 

Melanoma (melünó*"má). Pl. -mata. 


c 1830. [mod. L., f. Gr. péas, peħav- + -0MA.] 
Path. A melanotic growth. 
Melanose (moe-lünó"s) a. 1823. [irreg. 


back-formation from next; see -osE*.] Path. 
Containing, or of the nature of, the black 
pigment contained in melanosis. 

Melanosis (melünó"sis. Pl. -oses (-- 
siz). 1823. [mod.L., f. Gr. péas, peav- + 
-osis.] Path. 1. Abnormal development of a 
black pigment in some tissue. 2. Black can- 
cer 1834. 

Melanotic (meliing-tik), a. 1829. [Formed 
after MELANOSIS; see -OTIC.] 1. Path. Char- 
acterized by, or of the nature of, melanosis. 
2. Zool. = MELANISTIC 1872. 

Melanotype (milw-néteip). 1864. [f. ME- 
LANO- + -TYPE.] A kind of FERROTYPE. 

Melanous (me-liinos), a. 1836. f. Gr. 
péas, wedav- + -0US.] Anfhrop. With ref. to 
hair and complexion: Blackish, dark; spec. 
belonging to the MELANOI. 

\Melanuria (melänfüs ria). 1890. [mod.L., 
f. MELANO- + -URIA.] Path. A condition in 
which the urine assumes a black or dark blue 
colour. Hence Melanu- ric a.’ 1881. 

Melanuric (melüniü*rik),a.* 1852. [Based 
on G. melanurensüure, Liebig's alt. of Henne- 
berg's term (1850) mellanurensdure, f. mellan 
MELLONE + uren a supposed base of urea + 
süure acid.] Chem. In m. acid, a white 
chalky powder, obtained by heating urea. 

Melaphyre (me-láfoi^z). 1841. LE Fr. méla- 
phyre (Brongiart), f. Gr. A black + (por)- 
phyre PomPHYRY.] Petrology. A species of 
black or dark-coloured porphyry. 

Melasma (mílezmà) 1817. (mod. L. — 
Gr. uéoua black spot or dye, ult. f. péas 
black.] Path. Excess of black pigment in the 
skin. Hence Mela:smic a. 1865. 

Melasses, obs. f. MOLASSES. 

Melchite (me-koit) 1619. [- eccl L. 
Melchite — Byz. Gr. Mehxtrat, repr. Syr. 
malkayā ‘royalists’ of the party of the 
Roman Emperor, f. malká king; see -ITE! 1.] 
Orig., the designation applied by the Mono- 
physites to those Eastern Christians in Syria 
and Egypt who adhered to the orthodox 
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faith as defined by the councils of Ephesus 
(A.D. 431) and Chalcedon (A.D. 451). Later, 
applied to those orthodox Eastern Christians 
who use an Arabic version of the Greek 
ritual, and esp. to those who have become 
Uniats. 

Meld (meld), v. 1897. E G. melden announce, 
declare (at cards)] Cards. In pinocle: — 
DECLARE (vb. 8) in bezique; also sb. a group of 
cards to be melded. 

Melée (me-ei, mele) 1648. [Fr., earlier 
mellée (whence MELLAY); see MEDLEY.] A 
mixed fight between two parties of com- 
batants, a skirmish. Also transf. a lively 
debate. 

Melene (me-lin). 1848. [f. Gr. Ache bee 
+ -ENE.] Chem. An olefine obtained by the dis- 
Ponton of beeswax. Called also Melissy- 

ene, 

Melic (me-lik), sb. 1787. [- mod.L. me- 
lica (Linneus) — It. melica sorghum.] A 
grass belonging or allied to the genus Melica. 

Melic (me. lik), a. 1699. [- L. melicus - Gr. 
uelixds, f. uélos song; see -10.] Of poetry (esp. 
Gr. strophic odes): Intended to be sung. 

\Meliceris (melis-ris. Pl. -cerides (se- 
ridiz). 1562. [mod.L. — Gr. ueuxmpis some 
eruptive disease, f. chen honeycomb, f. 
de honey + xwpós wax.] Path. An encysted 
tumour containing matter which resembles 
honey. 2. An affection marked by exudation 
of viscid honeylike matter 1870. Hence Meli- 
ce. ric, Melice-rous adjs. pertaining to a m. 

Melicoton(ie, -y, var. ff. MELOCOTON. 

Me licrate. 1503. - late L. melicrátum, 
= Gr. ueMkparov, f. Ae honey + xap- xepavvóvat. 
mix.] A drink made with honey and water 
1775. 

Melilite (me-liloit), Also mell-. 1796. [~ 
Fr. mélilite (Delamétherie, 1795), mod. L. 
melilithus, f. Gr. u honey + -lite Ark. ] 
Min. A silicate of calcium, aluminium, and 
other bases, found in honey-yellow crystals 
1821. 2. = MELLITE (Kirwan). 

Melilot (melilot) late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
mélilol — L. melilotos - Gr. ueMAoros sweet kind 
of clover; f. ach honey + àwrós lotus.] A 
plant of the leguminous genus Melilotus, esp. 
M. officinalis or Yellow M., the dried flowers 
of which were formerly much used in making 
Plasters, poultices, etc. 

Melinite (me-linoit). 1886. I- Fr. mélinite, 
f. Gr. phwos quince-yellow, f. A apple, 
quince; see -ITE! 4 a,] A French explosive, 
said to be composed of picric acid, gun-cotton, 
and gum arabic. 

Meliorate (m@-lidre't), v. 1552. [- meliorat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of late L. meliorare improve, f. 
melior better; see -ATE*.] 1. trans. = AME- 
Won v. 1. 2. intr. = AMELIORATE v. 2. 

54. 

1. Religion is to m. the condition of a people JER. 
TAYLOR. absol. Instead of meliorating, it [chast- 
isement sine causa] pejorates SEDLEY. Hence 
Meliora-tion, amelioration, ^ improvement. 
Me-liorative a, tending to m. Me-liorator, -er, 
one who or that which meliorates, 

Meliorism (mi. lioriz m). 1877. [f. L. 
melior better + -ISM.] The doctrine, inter- 
mediate between optimism and pessimism, 
which affirms that the world may be made 
better by human effort. So Me-liorist, one 
yio believes in m. 1858. Meliori-stic a. 

Meliority (milio-riti). 1578. [- OFr. 
meliorité or med.L. melioritas, f. as prec. ; see 
Arr.] The quality of being better; superi- 
ority. 

Meliphagous (melifügos) a. 1820. If. 
mod. L. Meliphaga, f. Gr. e honey; see 
"PHAGOUS.] Ornith. Belonging to the Meli- 
ag ide or honey-eating birds. 

Melisma (mili-zma). 1880. [Gr. pékoua.] 
Mus. A song, air, or melody, as opp. to 
recitative or declamatory music. 

Melitose (me-litd's). 1801. [f. Gr. jen, 
Henr- honey + -0sE'.] Chem. A kind of sugar 
obtained from the manna of Eucalyptus. 

Melituria (melitiu?-rii). 1863. If. as prec.; 
See -URIA.] Path. = GLYCOSURIA. 

Mell (mel), sb. Now only Se. and dial. 
ME. [north. var. of mall, Maul sb.] A 
heavy hammer or beetle of metal or wood; 
Ta mace or club; also, a chairman’s hammer. 
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TMell (mel) sb.: 1575. [- L. mel, mell- 
honey = Gr. péh, ueur-.] Honey —1864. 

Mell (mel), v. Now arch. and dial. ME. 
[- OFr. meller (mod. mêler), var. of mesler 
MEDDLE v. Cf. next.] 1. trans. To mix, min- 
gle. Also with together, up. 2. intr. for refl. 
To mix, have intercourse with, associate ME. 
13. To copulate 1641. 4. To mingle in com- 
bat ME. 5. To concern or busy oneself; to 
deal, treat; to interfere, meddle. Const. in, 
tof, with. late ME. 

Mellay (mele). ME. [- OFr. mellée, pa. 
pple. of meller (see prec.); see MÊLÉE, -Y5.] 
1. tContention, fight; spec. a close hand to 
hand fight of two parties or combatants 
(arch.). 12. A cloth of a mixture of colours 
or shades; also, a mixed colour —1593. 

1. He rode the m., lord of the ringing lists 
TENNYSON. 

Mellic (me-lik), a. 1837. [Shortened from 
MELLITIC.) In m. acid = MELLITIO acid. 

Melliferous (meli-féres), a. 1656. (f. L. 
mellifer (f. mel, mell- honey) + -0US; see 
-FEROUS.] Yielding or producing honey. 

Mellifluent (meli-fl'vént), a. 1601. L- late 
L. mellifluens, -ent-, f. as next; see -ENT.] 
= MELLIFLUOUS. Hence Melli-fluence. 

Mellifluous (meli-flues), a. late ME. [f. 
OFr. melliflue or its source late L. mellifluus, 
f. mel, mell- honey + fluere flow; see -0Us.] 
1, Flowing with honey, honey-dropping; 
sweetened with or as with honey. Now rare. 
1485. 2. fig. Sweetly flowing, sweet as honey. 
2. Saynt Bernard the mellifluous doctor CAXTON. 
M. and hony-tongued Shakespeare 1598. A m. 
voyce, as I am true knight SHAKS. Hence Melli-- 
fluous-ly adv., -ness. 

Mellisonant (meli-sdniint), a. arch. 1634. 
If. L. mel, mell- honey + sonans, unt, pr. 
pple. of sonare sound. Cf. AL. mellisonus.] 
Sweet-sounding. 

Mellite (me. leit). 1801. [First in mod.L. 
mellites (Gmelin 1793), f. L. mel, mell- honey; 
see Ark! 2 b.] Min. Native mellitate of 
aluminium, occurring in honey-yellow octa- 
hedral erystals. So Mellitic (meli-tik) a. in 
m. acid, the peculiar acid of mellite 1794; 
hence Me'llitate, a salt of this (formerly 
mellate) 1828. 

Mellone (melon). Also mel()on. 1835. 
[Named by Liebig in 1834; f. mel- (as in 
MELAM) + -0NE.] Chem. A compound of car- 
bon and nitrogen obtained as a yellow pow- 
der by the action of heat on certain cyano- 
gen-compounds. Hence Me'llonide, a com- 
pound of mellone with a metal 1845. 

Mellow (me-lo"), a. 1440. [perh. from 
attrib. use of OE. melu (melw-), ME. melow 
MEAL sb.) 1. Of fruit: Soft, sweet, and juicy 
with ripeness. b. Of landscape, seasons, etc. : 
Characterized by ripeness 1819. c. Of wines, 
etc.: Well-matured; free from acidity or 
harshness 1700. 2. transf. Soft; soft and 
smooth to the touch; orig. and esp. of earth, 
loamy, rich 1531. 3. fig. Mature, ripe in age. 
Now chiefly, softened or sweetened by age or 
experience. 1592. 4. Of sound, colour, light, 
etc.: Rich and soft; full and pure without 
harshness 1668. 5. Good-humoured, genial, 
jovial 1711. 6. Partly intoxicated 1611. 

1. M. apples 1806, nuts SCOTT. b. Season of mists 
and m. fruitfulness KEATS. 2. Hoary Frosts. . will 
tot the M. Soil DRYDEN. 3. The m. glory of the 
Attic Stage M. ARNOLD. 4. The m. bullfinch 
THOMSON. The golden harvest, of a m. brown 
COWPER, 6. The hateful fellow "That's crabbed 
when he's m. SHERIDAN. Hence Me-llow-ly adv., 
-ness. Me-ilowy a. mellow. 

Mellow (melos) v. 1572. [f. MELLOW a.] 
1. trans. To render mellow. 2. intr. To be- 
come mellow 1594. 

1. Wind, Sun and Dews, all. .m. the Land 1707. 
Age. .Mellows and makes the speech more fit for 
use COWPER. 2. His character mellowed and toned 
down in his later years 1861. 

+Melocoton. Also tmalacato(o)n, -co-. 
1611. [- Sp. melocotón — It. melocotogno — 
med.L. melum cotoneum = Gr. aon xvdémov 
'Cydonian apple’; see Corn, QUINCE.] A 
peach grafted on a quince 1743. 

Melodeon, melodion (milo-dion). 1858. 
Un sense 1 quasi-Gr. var. of MELODIUM; in 
sense 2 perh. f. MELODY after ACCORDION.] 1. 
A wind instrument with a key-board, the 
bellows being moved by pedals worked by 
the feet; an earlier form of the “American 
organ’. 2. A kind of accordion 1880. 
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Melodic (milo-dik), a. 1823. [— Fr. mé]o- 
dique — late L. melodicus — Gr. nb; seo 
MELODY, -Ic.] Of or pertaining to melody, 
Hence Melo-dically adv. So Melo-dial on 
Melo-dially adv. 1818. 

Melo-dics. 1864. [See prec. and -1¢ 2; 
The branch of musical science concerned 
with melody. 

Melodious (milde, dies), a. late ME. [= 
OFr. melodieus (mod. mélodieux), = 
melodiosus; see MELODY, -OUS.] 1. Char- 
acterized by melody; sweet-sounding, tunes . 
ful. 2. Producing melody 1588. 3, Having a 
melody 1727. 

1. Man. .forges the subtile. . air into wise and m. 
words EMERSON. 2. Where like a sweet mellodius 
bird it sung SHAKS. Melo-dious-ly adv., ness, 

Melodist (me-lodist). 1780. [f. MELODY. 
+ -8T.] 1. A singer. 2. A composer of 
melodies; one skilled in melody 1826, 

Melodium (milo.dijm). 1847. [f. MELODY, 
after harmonium.] = MELODEON 1. 

Melodize (me-lódoiz), v. 1062. [f. MELODY 
+ Ak. ] 1. intr. To make melody; occas. 
joc., to play (on an instrument). b. transf. To 
blend harmoniously with 1811. 2. trans, To 
make melodious 1759. 3. To compose a 
melody for (a song) 1881. 

Melodrama (me-lédrimi, melddra-mi), 
1809. [Alteration of MELODRAME, after 
DnaMA.] 1. In early use, a stage-play in 
which songs were interspersed, and in which 
orchestral music accompanied the action. 
Now, a dramatic piece characterized by sen- 
sational incident and violent appeals to the 
emotions, but with a happy ending. b. This 
species of dramatic composition or represen- 
tation 1814. 2. transf. Incidents, or a story, 
resembling a melodrama; also, melodramatic 
behaviour, occurrences, etc. 1814. 

1. attrib. A m. kitchen, suitable for bandits or 
noblemen in disguise STEVENSON. 2. My idea of 
heaven is that there is no m. in it at all EMERSON, 
Hence Melodrama-tic a, having the characteris- 
ties of m.; characterized by sensationalism and 
spurious Ree Melodrama-tically adv. Melo- 

ra'matist, a writer of melodramas. Melodra:- 
matize v. to make melodramatic; also, to convert 
the story of (a novel) into a m. 

iMelodrame (me-lodrem), Also -dram, 
1802. [- Fr. mélodrame, f. Gr. ne song, 
music + Fr. drame DRAMA.] = prec. 

Melody (me-lédi), sb. ME. I- (O)Er. 
mélodie = late L. melodia — Gr. Achte singing, 
choral song, f. peàwðós musical, f. A song, 
etc., + oö.; see ODE, -Y*.] 1. Sweet music; 
beautiful arrangement of musical sounds; 
beauty of musical sounds, tunefulness. b. 
transf. Musical quality in the arrangement 
of words 1789. 2. A series of single notes 
arranged in musically expressive succession; 
a tune: = AIR sb. III. 1. 1609. b. The prin- 
cipal part in a harmonized piece of music. €. 
transf. Applied to poems written to be sung 
to particular melodies 1807. d. Applied to 
pictorial combinations of colour 1830. 3. 
That element of musical form which consists 
in the arrangement of single notes in musical 
succession; dist. from harmony 1727. 

1. Whilst all the winds with m. are ringing SHEL- 
LEY. Phr. To make m. (now arch.) 2. Heard melo- 
dies are sweet, but those unheard Are sweeter 
KEATS. d. Studied melodies of exquisite colour 
RUSKIN. Hence Melody v. rare, to make m., to 


sing. 

Melologue (me-olog). 18.. f. Gr. uos 
song + Aóyos speech (see -LoGUE) Cf. Fr. 
mélologue (Berlioz, 1832).] A musical com- 
position in which some of the verses are sung 
and others recited. 

Melon (meon). late ME. L- (O)Fr. melon 
i+ late L, melo, melon-, shortening of melo- 
pepo — Gr. u»iozésov, f. Af apple + nen- 
kind of gourd, subst. use of zéro ripe.] 1. 
A name for several kinds of gourds bearing 
sweet fruit, esp. the Musk M., Cucumis melo, 
and Warkn-w., Citrullus vulgaris. (Applied 
both to fruit and plant.) 2. Conch. The shell. 
of a mollusc of the genus Melo. Also m.- 
shell, -volute. 1840. 3. A rounded mass of 
blubber taken from the top of the head of 
certain cetaceans 1887. 4. U.S. slang. A 
large surplus of profits available for distri- 
bution to several people; phr. fo cut am. 1909. 
Comb.: m.-beetle, a beetle of the genus Dia- 
brotica, injurious to melons; -cactus, any plant 
of the genus Melocactus, so called from the melon- 
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like ridged stems; -pumpkin, Cucurbita maxima 
or C. melopepo; -thistle = m. - cet. 

Melophone (me:lofd"n). 1859. [t. Gr. 
uéAos gong + -PHONE.] A kind of accordion. 
Me'lophonist, a melodist. THACKERAY, 

Meloplasty (me-loplesti) 1883. (f. Gr. 
uñào apple, poet. cheek + -PLASTY.] Surg. 
The plastic restoration of a cheek. So 
Melopla:stic a. 1848. 

Melopœia (melopiiá). 1759. [ Gr. 
ueomoa, f. ueAomoiós maker of songs, f. jos. 
+ no~, nociv make,] Antig. The art of com- 
posing melodies; the part of dramatic art 
concerned with music. 

Melt (melt), sb. 1854. [f. MELT v.] 1. The 
act or operation of melting 1897. 2. Metal, 
etc., in a melted condition; the quantity 
melted at one time. 

Melt (melt), v. Pa. t. melted. Pa. pple. 
melted; molten (mou. It n). (OF. (i) str. vb. 
meltan i *meltan; (ii) wk. vb. (Anglian) 
meltan, WS.) mieltan = ON. mella digest, 
malt (grain) : *maltjan. The base *mell- 
*malt- (see Maur) *mult- repr. IE. *meld- 
*mold- mid, whence Gr. ee melt, L. 
mollis, Skr. mrdus soft. Cf. MILD, SMELT v.] 

I. intr. 1. To become liquefied by heat. b. 
joc. To perspire excessively 1787. 2. To be 
dissolved, e.g. by the agency of moisture OE. 
b. Of clouds, vapour; To dissolve; to break 
into rain ME. c. To disappear 1611. 3. Of 
a person, his heart, feelings, ete. ta. To be 
overwhelmed with dismay or grief 1011. b. 
To become softened by compassion or love; 
to dissolve in or into tears ME. 4. To dwindle 
away ME. 5. To filter in, become absorbed 
into ME, 6. Of sound: To be soft and 
liquid 1620. 7. To pass imperceptibly into 
something else 1781. 

1. When the snow melts from the Mountaines 
Moryson. Phr. To m. away: to be destroyed or 
wasted by being melted. b. [Our chariot-horse 
with heat Must seem to m, CHAPMAN]. 2. Phr. To 
m. in the mouth: said of food that is extremely 
tender. c. With shriekes She melted into Ayre 
SHAKS. 3. a. My soule melteth awaye for very 
heuynesse COVERDALE Ps, 118[0]: 28. b. She 
melted into a Flood of Tears STEELE. 4. The pony 
of his party is melting away very fast BURKE. 7. 
Downs. That m. and fade into the distant sky 
COWPER. 

II. trans. 1. To reduce to a liquid condition 
by heat OE. tb. To form of molten material. 
late ME. 2. To dissolve. late ME. 3. To 
make tender, touch the feelings of. late ME. 
14. To weaken, enervate SHAKS. 5. To 
spend, squander (money); to cash (a cheque 
or bank-note) slang 1700. 6. To blend with 
or into 1005. 

1. The soring clouds into sad showres ymolt 
SPENSER, Phr. To m. down (also U.S. up): to melt 
(coin, ete.) in order that the metal may be used as 
raw material. b. Jsa, 40: 19. 3. Her noble heart 
was molten in her breast TENNYSON. 4. Timon Iv. 
iii. 250. 5. I had him arrested before he had time 
to m, the notes READE. 6. A grey mist. .melted 
whole mountains into a soft dull grey BLACK. 

Melting (me-ltin), vbl. sb. late ME. |f. 
MELT v. + -ING'.] l. The action of MELT v.; 
an instance of this. 2. coner. pl. That which 
has been melted; a substance produced by 
melting 1558, 3. attrib., as m.-furnace, etc. 
late ME. 

1. tSurveyor of the Meltings: the former designa- 
tion of a certain officer of the mint; hence the 
Meltings, his office. 

Comb.: m.-heat, the degree of heat required to 
melt a given substance; -point, that pmr of the 
thermometer which indicates the melting-heat of 
any particular solid; -pot, a vessel in which 
metals, etc., are melted; often fig. with ref. to 
remodelling of institutions, etc. 

Me. It ing, ppl. a. late ME. [-2NG*.] That 
melts; yielding to emotion, tender; (of sound, 
colour) liquid and soft; that ‘melts in the 
mouth’ (esp. of certain pears). 

Like unto. m. wax 1577. M. Charitie 2 Hen. IV, 
1v. iv. 32. Albeit vn-vsed to the m. moode Oth. 
Y. ii. 349. The m. voice through mazes running 
Mint. A first-rate m. pear DARWIN. Me'lting-ly 
adv., ness. 

Melton (me-lton) 1823. Name of a town 
in Leicestershire (more fully Melton Mow- 
bray), a famous hunting centre. Used attrib., 
esp. in M. cloth (also simply melton), a stout 
smooth cloth having the nap cut very close 
and the face finished without pressing or 
glossing. Hence Melto-nian, a. pertaining to 
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Melton Mowbray; sb. one who hunts at 
Melton Mowbray, an adept at hunting 1825. 

Mem. Abbrev. of MEMORANDUM 1. 

Mem, vulgar var. of MA'AM. 

Member (me-mboa), sb. IME. membre — 
(O)Fr. membre :- L. membrum limb.] 1. A 
part or organ of the body; chiefly, a limb, 
etc. (as opp. to the trunk). arch. tb. spec. 
(after L.): = ‘privy member’ 1728. c. Biol. 
Any part of a plant or animal viewed with 
regard to its form and position 1875. 2. fig. 
chiefly in m. of Christ, of Satan ME. 3. 
transf. Each constituent part of a complex 
structure. late ME. b. Arch. Any part of an 
edifice, or any moulding in a collection of 
mouldings, as those in a cornice, capital, base, 
etc. (Gwilt) 1079. 4. Each individual be- 
longing to a society or assembly. Also for- 
merly, tan inhabitant or native (of a country 
or city), ME. b. absol. A person. Now slang 
and dial. 1525. fc. One who takes part in 
anything —1604. 5. One formally elected to 
take part in the proceedings of a parliament: 
in full M. of Parliament (abbrev. M.P.), in 
U.S. M. of Congress (M.C.) 1454. 6. A com- 
ponent part, branch, of a political body. 
late ME. 17. A branch (of a trade, art, pro- 
fession); a branch, species, subdivision of a 
class 1014. 8. A section or district of an 
estate, manor, parish, or the like 1450. 9. 
Math. a. A group of figures or symbols 
forming part of a numerical expression or 
formula 1608. b. Alg. Either side of an equa- 
tion 1702. 10. A division or clause of a sen- 
tence; a head of a discourse; a branch of a 
disjunctive proposition 1534. 11. Each of the 
items forming a series 1851. 

1. Privy m. or members, tcarnal m.: the secret 
part or parts. The unruly m. (after James 3: 5-8): 
the tongue. 2. Wherein I was made a m. of Christe 
Bk. Com. Prayer, 3. b. In later Gothic the pin- 
nacle became gradually a decorative m, RUSKIN. 
4. Here comes a m. of the common-wealth SHAKS. 
c. All members of our Cause SHAKS. 6. By estates 
of the realm they meant members, or necessary 

arts, of the parliament HALLAM. Hence Me'm- 

ral a. pertaining to a m.; Anat. and Zool., ap- 
pendicular 1603. 

tMe:mber, v. late ME. [~ OFr. membrer 
i= L. memorare MEMORATE.] trans. = ME- 
MORATE —1589. 

Membered (me-mboad), a. ME. (f. MEM- 
BER sb. + -ED*] Having members (of a 
specified kind or number); divided into mem- 
bers; tconsisting of links or segments. b. 
spec. in Her. Said of a bird, when the legs are 
of a different tincture from the body 1530. 

Membership (me:mboafip. — 1047. — (f. 
MEMBER sb. + -SHIP.] 1. The condition or 
status of being a member of a society, etc. 
2. The number of members in a particular 
body 1850. 

Membranaceous (membriiné'-fos), a. 1078. 
[f. late L. membranaceus, f. membrana; see 
next, -ACEOUS.] Nat. Hist. Membranous. In 
Bot. thin and semi-transparent, like a fine 
membrane. 

Membrane (membre'n), 1519. [- L. 
membrana (partly through Fr. membrane) 
*gkin covering a part of the body' (prop. 
subst. use of fem. of adj. in -anus -AN, 80. 
culis skin), f. membrum MEMBER sb.) 1. A 
thin pliable sheet-like tissue (usually fibrous), 
serving to connect other structures or to line 
a part or organ. Also collect. sing. = mem- 
branous structure. 1615. b. Path. A morbid 
formation in certain diseases 1705. 2. t Parch- 
ment; askin of parchment forming part of a 
roll 1519. 

1. The m. of the nose 1788, ‘The organic basis [of 
vegetable yl is simple m. and fibre 1846. 
attrib, m.-bone [chthyol., a bone originating in 
membranous tissue. 2. The third m. of this Roll 
1890. Hence Membra-neous d. = MEMBRAN- 
ovs, Membra-niform a. [-FORM]. Membra:no-, 
comb, form, 

Membranous (me-mbrános) a. 1597. U 
Fr. membraneux, f. membrane; see prec., 
-ous.] Consisting of, resembling, or of the 
nature of membrane. In Bot., thin and more 
or less translucent. b. Of diseases: Pertaining 
to or involving the formation of a membrane 
1875. 

Membranula (membré'nizlà). Also -ule. 
1821. [L., dim. of membrana MEMBRANE; see 


-ULE.] A little membrane. 
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Memento (mime:nto). Pl. -oes, -os. late 
ME. [imper. of L. meminisse remember, 
redupl. f. root *men-; see MIND sb] 1. 
Liturg. Either of two prayers beginning with 
Memento in the Canon of the Mass, In which 
the living and the dead are commemorated. 
2. A reminder, warning, or hint as to conduct 
or with regard to future events 1582. b. concr. 
An object serving to remind or warn 1580. 3. 
Something to remind one of some person or 
event 1708. %4. Joc. misused for: a. A re- 
verie; hence, a doze; b. (One's) memory 1687. 

2. Phr. M. mori (mó*rol). [L. = ‘remember 
that you have to die'.] A warning or (coner.) à 
reminder of death, e.g. a skull 1590. b. Rings, 
deaths heads, and such mementoes FLETOHER. 

Memnonian (memnó*-niàn) a. 1014. |f. 
L. Memnonius ( Gr. Meuvóveos, f. Méuvov) 
+ -AN.] a. Pertaining to the demigod Mem- 
non, said to have erected the palace at, Susa; 
hence, an epithet of Susa or Persia generally. 
b. Having the property of the statue of Mem- 
non at Thebes in Egypt, said to give forth a 
musical sound when touched by the dawn. 
Xerxes,. From Susa his M. Palace., Came MILT. 

Memo. (me-mo). 1889. Abbrev. of MEMO- 
RANDUM; colloq. treated as a word. Cf. MEM. 

Memoir (me-mwoa). 1907. [- Fr. mémoire 
masc., a spec. use of mémoire fem, MEMORY.) 
1. A note, memorandum; a record 1755. 12. 
In diplomatic and official use: = MEMORAN- 
DUM (rare). Also pl. official reports of business 
done. 1829. 3. collect. pl. a. A record of 
events, a history treating of matters from the 
personal knowledge of the writer or with 
reference to particular sources of informa- 
tion. 1059. b. An autobiographical record 
1073. 4. A biography, or biographical notice 
1826, 5. An essay on a learned subject on 
which the writer has made particular obser- 
vations. Hence pl. the record of the transac- 
tions of a learned society. 1680. 

3. The following memoirs of my Uncle Toby's 
courtship STERNE. Hence Memoirist (me: 
worist), a writer of memoirs, or of a m. Nie. 
moirism, the practice of writing memoirs. 

Memorabilia (me:mórübiliá). 1800. [n. 
pl. of L. memorabilis; see next.] Memorable 
or noteworthy things. 

Memorable (me-mórüb'), a. (sb.) 1483. 
Fr. mémorable or L. memorabilis, f. memo- 
rare; See MEMORATE b., -ABLE.] 1. Worth 
remembering; not to be forgotten, 2. Easy 
to be remembered 1599. 3. sb. pl. = ME- 
MORABILIA 1611. 

1. He nothing common did or mean, Upon that. 
m. scene MARVELL, 2. Hen. V, II. IV. 53. 3. Re- 
corded. as one of the chiefe memorables in his 
raigne 1013. Hence Mermorabi-lity, Me‘mora- 
bleness, m. quality; also, a person or thing worth 
remembering. Me'morably adv. so as to be 
remembered, 

Memorandum (memürae-ndim), sb. Pl. 
-anda (-w-ndà), -andums (-«ndimz). late 
ME. [L., neut. sing. of memorandus, gerun- 
dive of memorare bring to mind; see next.) 1. 
(It is) to be remembered’: placed at the head 
of a note of something to be remembered. 
Now only legal. 2. 'A note to help the 
memory’ (J.); hence a record of events, or of 
observations, esp. for future use 1542, b. spec. 
A record of a pecuniary transaction 1007, c. 
Law. The writing in which the terms of a 
transaction or contract are embodied 1591, 
d. Diplomacy. A summary of the grounds for 
or against an action, the state of a question, 
etc. 1658. +3. An injunction to remember 
something —1043. +4. A reminder; also, a 
memento, souvenir 1847, 5. Comm, An in- 
formal communication, esp. one on paper 
headed with the word ‘Memorandum’ and 
the name and address of the sender. 6. 
attrib. 1710. 

2. c. Marine Insurance. A clause in a policy 
enumerating the articles in respect of which under- 
writers have no liability. M. of association, a docu- 
ment required by law for the registration of a 
joint-stock perpensa containing the name of the 
company, its object, capital, etc. d. These de- 
liberations. resulted in the preparation of the 80- 
called Berlin M. 1885. 6. m. cheque, a cheque 
given as an acknowledgement of indebtedness, but 
which is not to be presented for payment until a 
day agreed upon between the drawer and drawee, 
Heno Memora'ndum v. trans. to make a m. of 

tMe:morate, v. 1623. [- memorat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. memorare, f. memor mindful; 
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see -ATE*.] frans. To bring to mind; to men- 
tion, recount, relate 1686. So fMemora-- 
tion, mention; commemoration 1553-1627. 

Memorative (me-moritiv), a. (sb.) 1448. 
[~ (O)Fr. mémoratif, -ive or late L. memora- 
tivus (Priscian), f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 1. Re- 
minding one of something; commemorative. 
Now rare. 12. Of or pertaining to the me- 
mory, esp. in m. faculty, power, virtue 1481— 
1706. +3. Having a good memory; retentive 
1481-1695, 14. sb. Something to put one in 
mind of a thing; a memorial 1597-1690. 

4. Short sentences and memoratiues, as Know 
thy selfe. aud the like 1597. 

Memorial (mim6*-rial). late ME. [-(O)Fr. 
mémorial or L. memorialis adj. (late L. 
memoriale n. sb., sign of remembrance, 
memorial, monument) f. memoria MEMORY; 
see -AL'.] A. adj. 1. Preserving the memory 
of a person or thing, as a statue, a festival, 
etc. 12. Remembered; memorable —1631. 
3. a. Of or pertaining to memory. tb. 
Mem Tc. Done from memory. late 
M 


1. M. windows 1866, A m. ring 1877. 3. b. Your 
Minutes or m. Aids 1745. 

B. sb, fl. = MEMORY. late ME. 2. A me- 
morial act; spec. (Eccl) = COMMEMORATION 
2 b. 1468, 3. Something to preserve the 
memory of a person, thing, or event, as à 
statue, a custom, etc. late ME. t4. A note 
or memorandum —1817. b. Law. An abstract 
of the particulars of a deed, etc., for regis- 
tration 1813. c. Scots Law. A statement of 
facts drawn up for counsel's opinion. Also, 
an advocate's brief. 1752. 5. A record, chron- 
icle, or memoir; now chiefly pl., a record, 
often containing personal reminiscences 1513. 
6. In diplomatie use: A general designation 
for various classes of informal state papers 
1536, 7. A statement of facts forming the 
basis of or expressed in the form of a petition 
E) a person in authority, a government, etc. 
1713. 

1. The sweet M. of the Just Shall flourish when he 
sleeps in dust TATE & BRADY. 3. This also that 
she hath done, shall be spoken of for a memoriall 
of her Mark 14: 9. 5. Though of their Names in 
heav'nly Records now Be no m. Mir. M. Day 
U.S. the day set apart for honouring the memory 
of those who fell in the civil war of 1861-5. Hence 
Memorrialist, one who presents a m. or writes 
memorials, 

Memorial (mimóriàl) v. 1704. (t. Mr- 
MORIAL sh.] 1. trans. = MEMORIALE 2. 
1708. 2. intr. To draw up a memorial; to 
petition for 1764. 3. Law. To enter in a 
memorandum 1824. 

Memorialize (mimó*rilloiz), v. 1798, ff. 
MEMORIAL sb. + En. ] 1. trans. To com- 
memorate. 2. To address a memorial to. 

Memoria technica (mim6-rid te-kniki). 
1730. [mod.L., repr. Gr. 76 umuonròv TÉXvnua 
(device, contrivance), whence also AL. 
memoria artificialis (Xv).] A system of mne- 
monics; a mnemonic contrivance. 
Memorious, a. Obs. or arch. rare. 1599. 
[7 OFr. memorieur — med.L. memoriosus, f. 
memoria; sce MEMORY, -0Us.] 11. Having a 
good memory; mindful of —1650. 2. Memor- 
able 1883. 

Memorist (me-mórist) rare. 1082, ff. 
MEMORY or MEMORIZE v.; see -IST.] HI. One 
who prompts the memory. SIR T. BROWNE. 
2. U.S. One having a good memory 1872, 

Memoriter (mimo-ritox), adv. 1612. tL., 
f. memor mindful.] From memory, by heart. 
18925 adj. Spoken or speaking “memoriter” 

Memorize (me-mõrəiz), v. 1591. If. 
MEMORY + -IZE.] 1. trans. To cause to be 
remembered, make memorable; also, to pre- 
serve the memory of in writing, record. Now 
rare. 1591. 2. To commit to memory 1856. 

1. Except they meane to. m. another Golgotha 
SHaks. A Cenotaph to memorise our grave 1822. 
The R.A. here memorised, was George Daw LAMB; 

Memory (me-mori), IME. memorie, me- 
moire — OFr. memorie, (also mod.) mémoire 
7 L. memoria, f. memor mindful, remember- 
ing, redupl. f. on the base *mer-: see MOURN, 
-Y*] 1. The faculty by which things are 
remembered. 2. This faculty considered as 
residing in a particular individual. late ME. 
3. Recollection, remembrance. late ME. b. 
An act or instance of remembrance; a recol- 
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lection 1817. c. A person or thing held in 
remembrance 1842. 4. The fact or condition 
of being remembered; ‘exemption from 
oblivion' (J.). late ME. 5. (Good or bad) 
posthumous repute 1450. 6. The length of 
time over which memory extends 1530. 7. 
Liturg. A commemoration, esp. of the de- 
parted. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. 18. A memorial 
writing; a record; a history —1730. 19. A 
memorial; a memento —1624. +10. A me- 
morial tomb, shrine, chapel, or the like —1691. 
11. attrib., as m.-picture, etc. 1642. 

1, By the m. it [an idea] can be made an actual 
perception again LOCKE. Phr. To commit to m.: 
to learn by heart. Art of m., artificial m.: mne- 
monics, a mnemonic system. 2. I should haue a 
verie good wit, for I haue but a bad memorie 
MoRLEY. Phr. Of tgood, sane, sound (etc.) m. 
He was yet in memorie and alyve CHAUCER. 3. 
Phr. From mm.: to come to (a person's) m.; to bear, 
have, keep in m. To draw or take into or to m.: to 
recollect. tOut of m.: forgotten. b. You put 
strange memories in my head TENNYSON. 4. That 
euer-liuing man of Memorie, Henrie the fift SHAKS. 
In m. of, to the m. of: 80 as to keep alive the re- 
membrance of. 5. The memorie of the iust is 
blessed Prov. 10: 7. Phr. Of blessed, happy, famous 
(ete.) m.: a formula used after the names of de- 
ceased sovereigns, princes, ete. 6. Phr. Beyond, 
within the m. (of man). through all m.: for al 
time (MIL. ). Law. Time of (legal) m.; Time of m. 
hath been long ago ascertained by the law to com- 
mence from the reign of Richard the first BLACK- 
STONE. 9. These weedes are memories of those 
worser houres SHAKS. Hence Me-moried a, 
having a m. (of a specified kind) 1573; fraught 
with memories 1851. 

Memphian (me-mfiün). 1591. (t. Memphis 
+ A.] A. adj. Pertaining to Memphis, a 
city of ancient Egypt; used vaguely for 
‘Egyptian’, B. sb. An inhabitant or native 
of Memphis; an Egyptian. 

Busiris and his M. Chivalrie Mtr. So Memphi:- 
tic a, pertaining to Memphis, or to the dialect of 
1 spoken there 1450. tMempht'tical a, 


\IMem-sahib (me:msà,lb), 1857. lt. mem = 
Ma'am + Sanin.) Used by the natives of 
India in addressing European women. 

Men, pl. of MAN sb. 

Menace (me-niis), sb. [ME. manas, manace 
7 L. minacia (only pl. in class L.), f. minaz, 
minac- threatening, f. base of minari threat- 
en.] A declaration or indication of hostile 
intention, or of a probable evil or catastrophe; 
a threat. b. The action of threatening ME. 
C. Said of a state of things, etc., which 
threatens danger, etc. 1857. 

That M. of committing men to Hell-fire 1664. b. 
The voice of m. and complaint was silent GIBBON. 
The m. of the skies 1871. 

Menace (mens), v. ME. [- AFr manasser, 
OFr. menacier (mod. menacer) :- Rom. 
*minaciare, t. L. minacia; see prec.] 1. trans. 
To hold out menaces against; to threaten. 
2. intr. To utter menaces; to be threatening 
ME. 3. trans. To threaten to inflict ME. t4. 
To use threateningly. MILT. 

l. Your eyes do m. me: why looke you pale? 
SHAKS. Her life was menaced MACAULAY. 2. 
Earth below shook; heaven above menaced 
BURKE. 3. Such as m. warre 1621. Hence 
Me-naceful a. Me-nacement.  Me'nacer. 
Me-nacingly adv. 

Menad, -ic, var. M.ENAD, 0. 

Ménage, menage (meni-3). Now only as 
Fr. ME. [- OFr. menaige, manaige (mod. 
ménage) :- Rom. *mansionaticum, f. L. 
mansio, -on- MANSION; see -AGE and cf. 
MANAGE sb.] t1. The members of a household; 
a man's *meinie' 11490. 2. The management 
of a household, housekeeping; hence, a dom- 
estic establishment (often semi-concr.) 1698. 

2. Nothing tended to make ladies so. . inefficient 
in the m. as the study of the dead languages HAN. 
MORE. 

Menage, etc.: see MANAGE, etc. 

Menagerie (ménm-d5éri Also t-ery. 
1712. [- Fr. ménagerie, orig. domestic man- 
agement of cattle, etc., f. ménage; see MÉ- 
NAGE, -ERY.] 1. A collection of wild animals 
in cages or enclosures, esp. one kept for 
exhibition. Also, the place where they are 
kept. 12. An aviary —1830. 

1. transf. An old quack doctor named Levett. x 
completed this strange m. MACAULAY. 

Menald (me-nald), a. Also tmenild, 
mennal. 1611. [perh. f. dial. tmeanel *flea- 
bite', small darker-coloured spot on light- 
coloured horse, etc. + -ED*.] Of animals: 


MENDICANT 


Spotted, speckled. Of a deer: Of a dappled 
chestnut. Also sb. a deer of this colour. 

Mend (mend), sb. ME. [Partly aphet. f, 
amend (see AMENDS); partly f. MEND v.] 
Recompense, reparation; also, something 
given as compensation. Usu. pl. in form, 
construed as sing. —1816. 12. Remedy 1655. 
3. Phr. On the m.: recovering; (of affairs, eto.) 
improving in condition 1802. 4. An act of 
mending, a repair; a repaired hole, ete, 1888, 

Mend, v. ME. [- AFr. mender, aphet. f, 
amender AMEND v.] 

I. To remove or atone for defects, 1. trans, 
To free (a person, ete.) from sin or fault; to 
reform; occas. to cure of (a fault). Now arch, 
or dial. exc. in phr. to m. one's manners, ways, 
b. intr. for refi. Now rare exc. in provb. Zt is 
never too late tom. ME. 2. To remove the de- 
fects of (a thing); to correct (what is faulty), 
Now only occas. as transf. of 5. ME. b. intr. 
To become less faulty. Of conditions: To 
improve. ME. 3. trans, To rectify, remedy, 
remove (an evil); to put right (anything 
amiss) ME. b. intr. Of a fault: To undergo 
rectification, Pork. 4. trans, To make amends 
or atone for (a misdeed, an injury); also absol. 
Obs. exc. in Least said soonest mended, ME. 
5. To restore to a complete or sound condi- 


a. 


tion (a road, clothes, furniture, tools, fences, 
€tc.); to repair. Also, to make good (the 
defective part). Now the prevailing sense. 


ME. b. To adjust, set richt. Obs. exc. Naut. 
1615. 6. trans. To restore to health, cure, heal 
(arch.) ME. b. intr. To recover from sickness 
1500. c. Of a wound, : To heal, Of a mal- 
ady: To abate. Now dial. 1007. 

2. Never think of mending what you write. Let 
it go ConBETT. b. I hope the times will m. 
Howe. 3. She wolde come, and mende al that 
was mis CHAUCER. 5. As they were In the shyppe 
mendynge their nettes COVERDALE Mark 1; 19. 
Phr, % m. the lights: to trim the lamps, or snuff 
the candles, To m. a fire: to add fuel to it. To m. 
a pen: to cut a worn quill pen so as to make it 
write properly, b. Phr. 7% m, sails, to loose and 
skin them afresh on the yards. 6. b. The Queen 
is slowly mending of her gout Swirr. 

II. Without distinct reference to defect, 1. 
trans. To improve the condition or fortune of. 
Now rare or Obs. exc. refl., to better oneself. 
ME. 12. To improve by additions (e.g. 
wages, prices) 1097. b. intr. To improve in 
amount or price 1602. tc. trans. To supple- 
ment —1711. 3. To improve in quality 
ameliorate (condition, etc.). Now rare. 1603. 
fb. intr. To improve -1712. 4. trans. To im- 
prove upon, surpass, better. Now only collog. 
to produce something better than. ME. 

2. And we will m. thy wages SHAKS. c. Wee'll m. 
our dinner here SHAKS. 4. In Vshering M. him 
who can SHAKS. 

Phrases, etc. tGod m. all, a pious wish. To m. or 
end; to improve or put an end to; in early use 
chiefly = ‘to kill or cure’. To m. the matter, to m. 
matters: to improve the state of affairs concerning 
à person or thing. Often used ironically, To m. 
(one's) pace: to travel faster. 1To m. one's hand: 
to improve one's work or conduct. Hence Me'nd- 
able a. capable of improvement. Ne nder. 

Mendacious (mendé'-fos), a. 1010. f. L. 
mendazr, -ac- (prob. orig. speaking incorrectly 
or falsely, f. mendum defect, fault) + -0U8; 
see -ACIOUS.] Lying; untruthful; false. 

Am. Legend 1616. [The Pagan ages] were not m. 
and distracted, but in their own poor way true 
and sane! CARLYLE. Menda:cious-ly a 

Mendacity (mende-siti). 1646. L- eccl. L. 
mendacitas, -tat-, f. as prec.; see -ITY.] The 
quality of being mendacious; habitual lying 
or deceiving; also, a lie or falsehood. 

If wee call to minde the m. of Greece SIR T. 
BROWNE. 

Mendelian (mendi-liin), a. 1901. If. 
Gregor Johann Mendel (1822-84) + -IAN.] 
Biol. Ot or pertaining to Mendel, or following 
his law or theory of heredity. So Mende'- 
lianism, Mendelism (me-ndéliz’m), Men- 
del's theory of heredity. Me-ndelist. Me'n- 
delize v. intr. to exhibit Mendelian char- 
acters. 


TMendiant, sb. and a. 1483. [- (O)Fr. 
mendiant, pr. pple. of mendier - L. mendi- 
care; see next, -ANT.] = next —153 


Mendicant (me-ndikünt) 1474. [- mendi- 
cant-, pr. ppl. stem of L. mendicare beg. f. 
mendicus beggar, f. mendum fault, blemish; 
see -ANT.] A. adj. Begging; given to begging. 


MENDICATE 


Also, characteristic of a beggar. 1613. b. spec. 
Applied to those religious orders who lived 
entirely on alms 1547. B. sb. A beggar; one 
who lives by begging 1474. b. A begging friar 
1530. c. Applied to Brahmin, Buddhist, ctc. 
priests who beg for food 1013. 

A. M. prophets go to rich men's doors JOWETT. 
B. There is surely a Physiognomy, which those. . 
Master Mendicants observe, whereby they in- 
stantly discover a merciful aspect SIR T. BROWNE. 

Mendicate (me-ndike't), v. rare. 1618. [- 
mendical-, pa. ppl. stem of L. mendicare; see 
prec., -ATE*.] 1. trans. To ask for like a beg- 
gar. 2. intr. To beg (rare) Diets. Hence 
Mendica:tion, begging. 

Mendicity (mendi-siti). late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
mendicité — L. mendicitas, tat-, f. mendicus 
beggar; see MENDICATE, -ITY.] 1. The state or 
condition of a mendicant; beggary. Also, 
now usually, the existence or numbers of the 
mendicant class. 2. The practice of begging 
1801. 3. attrib., as m. society 1819. 

Mending, vbl. sb. ME. If. MEND v. + 
AN.] Amendment (phr. ton or in the m. 
hand, see HAND sb. I. 4); repair; colloq. 
articles to be repaired, materials (m. wool) 
for repairing. 4 

Mendment (me-ndmént). ME. [aphet. f. 
AMENDMENT.] 1. = AMENDMENT; improve- 
ment, ete. 2. Improvement of the soil; coner. 
manure. Now dial. 1644. 

Mendole (me-ndo*l. 1854. [- It. (Vene- 
tian) mendole (= Fr. mendole — mod. UY 
mendoulo, mendolo).] = CAOKEREL 1. 

Menevian (méni-viün), a. and sb. 1805. 
lt. Menevia, med. L. name of St. David's in 
Wales + -AN.] Geol. Name of a very ancient 
group of rocks found near St. David's, etc. 

Me'n-folk(s. 1802. [See Max sb.] 1. The 
male sex. 2. Human beings. MORRIS. 

Meng, v. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. menjan = 
OFris. menza, OS. mengian, OHG. mengen 
(Du., G. mengen), ON. menga :- Gme. *mans- 
jan, f. maps; see MINGLE, AMONG.] 1. trans. 
To mix (lit. and fig.) 2. To produce by mix- 
ing. late ME. 3. To stir up; to disturb, 
trouble, confound. Also intr. for pass. OE. 
4. a. trans. To bring (living creatures) to- 
gether ME. b. refl., pass., and intr. To be 
singled together, or with, among others; to be 
joined in battle; to have sexual intercourse; 
to be united by marriage —1590. 5. intr. Of 
things: To be or become mixed OE. 

Menhaden (menhé!-don). Also manhad- 
(den. 1792. [Of Algonquian origin; ef. 
Narragansett Indian munnawhatteatig men- 
haden, prob. rel. to munnohquohteau he 
fertilizes, the fish being used by the Indians 
for manure.] A U.S. fish of the herring 
family, Brevoortia tyrannus, much used for 
manure and producing a valuable oil. 

Menhir (me-nhi?a). 1840. [- Breton men 
hir (men, mean stone, hir long) = W. maen 
hir, Corn. medn hir.) Archzol. A tall upright 
monumental stone, of varying antiquity, 
found in parts of Europe, and in Africa and 
Asia, 

Menial (mf nia), a. (sb.) late ME. Lg AFr. 
menial, meignial, f. meinie MEINIE; see A I.] 
+1. Pertaining to the household, domestic. 
Also transf. 51709. 2. Of a servant: Forming 
one of the household; domestic. Now only 
contemptuous. late ME. 3. Of service: Proper 
to a menial; servile, degrading 1073. Of 
temper, spirit, occupations: Sordid 1837. 4. 
sb. A ‘menial’ servant (see 2). Now chiefly 
contemptuous. late ME. 

2. The labour of a m. servant. adds to the value 
of nothing ADAM SMITH. 3. Two other servants 
for m. offices SWIFT, 4. A hot m. in a red waist- 
coat THACKERAY. Hence Me-nially adv. 

Meningeal (mini-ndgiiil), 4. 1829. lk. 
meninges (see MENINX) + -EAL.] Anat. and 
Path. Ot or pertaining to the meninges. 

M. artery: one of the arteries supplying the dura 
mater of the brain. So Meni-ngic a. 1822. Men- 
ingism, tendency to meningitis 1901. 

Mengines, pl. of MENINX. 

Meningitis (menind3oi-tis). 1828. mod. 
L., f. meninges (see MENINX) + IIS. ] Path. 
Inflammation of the membranes of the brain 
or spinal cord. Hence Meningittic a. 

Meningo- (mini- ngo), comb. f. Gr. piny 
MENINX = pertaining to the meninx (and 
another part), as m.-myelitis. 
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Meninx (mi-ninks). Chiefly pl. meninges 
(mini-ndgiz). 1616. [mod.L. — Gr. nw, 
ame. membrane.] Any of the three mem- 
branes enveloping the brain and spinal cord 
(viz. the dura mater, arachnoid, and pia 
mater). 

Meniscus (mini-skis). Pl. menisci 
(mini: soi); also tmeniscusses. 1693. [mod. 
L. - Gr. unvicxos crescent, dim. of uj»? moon.) 
A crescent-shaped body. 1. A crescent moon 
(rare) 1706. 2. Optics. A lens convex on one 
side and concave on the other, esp. when of 
true crescent-shaped section (converging m.) 
1693. 3. Physics. The convex or concave 
upper surface of a liquid column, caused by 
capillarity 1812. 4. Math. A figure of the 
form of a crescent 1885. 5, Anat. A disc-like 
interarticular fibrocartilage situated in the 
interior of some joints to adapt the articular 
surfaces to each other, as in the wrist- and 
knee-joints 1830. 6, attrib. as m. lens, etc. 1704. 
Hence Meni'scal, -ate, -oid, -oidal adjs. 
resembling a meniscus in form. 

Meniver(e: see MINIVER. 
Mennonist (me-nónist). 
1045. f. as next + -IST.] = 

nonism 1684. 

Mennonite (me-nóneit) 1565. lf. Menno 
+ -mTE! 1.] Eccl. A member of a sect of 
Christians which was founded in Friesland by 
Menno Simons (1492-1559). They are opposed 
to infant baptism, the taking of oaths, mili- 
tary service, and the holding of civic offices. 

Meno- (meno) comb. f. Gr. jw dero: 
month, used = menses, as in Menopause 
(final cessation of the menses) 1872. ||Meno- 
rrha'$ia (excess) 1776. ||Meno'stasis 1839, 
Menosta‘tion 1822 (suppression). 

Menology (minglódsi) Also menologi- 
um. 1610. [- mod. L. menologium — eccl. Gr. 
unvoddyov, f. py month + Aóyos account; 
see Logos.] 1. A calendar, esp. of the Greek 
church, with biographies of the saints. 42. 
The part of knowledge relating to the 
months 1807. So tMenologe 1626. 

Menowle, obs. ft. MINNOW. 

Mensa (me:nsá). 1603. II.. = ‘table’.] 
1. Eccl. The top, or the top slab, of an altar 
1848. 2. The grinding surface of a molar 
tooth. 

Mensal (me-nsiil), d.! (sb.') 1440. U- late 
L. mensalis, f. mensa table; see -AL'.] 1. 
Pertaining to or used at the table; table-. 2. 
Sc. and Irish Hist. Applied to land, a church, 
benefice, etc., set aside for the maintenance 
of the table: now only with ref. to the 
R. C. Ch. in Ireland. Also as sb. A mensal 
church or benefice; tthe provision of the 
royal table. 1605. 3. Palmistry. M. line, the 
‘line of fortune’, the table-line 1602. 

1. Conversation either mental or m. RICHARD- 


SON. 

Mensal (me-nsál), a.* and sb.* 1483. [f. L. 
mensis month + -AL'.] A. adj. Monthly 1860. 
+B. sb. A monthly account —1526. 

Mense (mens), sb. Obs. exc. Se. and n. 
dial. 1500. [Sc. pronune. of MENSK.] Pro- 
priety, decorum; neatness, tidiness. So 
Mense v. trans. to grace; to be a credit to 
1535. Hence Me'nseful a. proper, decorous; 
neat; discreet. Me'nseless a. destitute of 
decorum, neatness, or propriety. 

Menses (me-nsiz), sb. pl. 1597. [I., pl. of 
mensis month.) Path. The discharge of blood 
from the uterus, occurring normally at inter- 
vals of a lunar month. 

Menshevik (me-nfévik). 1917. [- Russ. 
Men'shevik, f. mén'shii less, compar. of 
máljt little. Cf. BOLSHEVIK.] A member of 
the minority of the Russian Social-Demo- 
cratic Party at its second conference (Lon- 
don, 1902). Also Menshevism, -ist. 

+Mensk, sb. ME. [- ON. mennska human- 
ity, corresp. to OE. menniscu = OS., OHG. 
menniski, f. Gmc. *mannisk-; see MANNISH.] 
1. Humanity, kindness; graciousness. ME. 
only. 2. Honour, dignity, reverence; pl. 
honours, dignities 1509. So tMensk v. to 
reverence or honour; to grace; to adorn ME. 
—1470. 

Menstrual (me-nstruál. late ME. L- L. 

is, f. menstruus monthly; see 
MENSTRUUM, An.] A. adj. 1. Monthly; 
happening once in à month, varying in 


Also tMenon-. 
next. So Me'n- 


-MENT 


monthly periods. Now only Astr. 1594. 2. 
Of or pertaining to the menses. late ME. 13. 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a mens- 
struum 1471. 14. Of parts of the body: Pro- 
duced from the menstrual blood of the 
mother; opp. to spermatical. BACON. B. sb. 
11. pl = MxNsES -1599. 12. Alch. The 
*menstrual' element (see A. 3, and cf. A. 4) 
supposed to be added to metal in its con- 
version into gold —1447. 

+Menstruant, a. [- menstruans, -ant-, pr. 
pple. of late L. menstruare; see MENSTRUATE 
v., -ANT.] Subject to menstruation. Sin T. 
BROWNE. 

+Menstruate, a. late ME. only. [- late 
L. (Vulg.) menstruata adj. (fem.) and sb., f. 
menstruum + -ata -ATE*.] Menstruous. 

Menstruate (me-nstrue't), v. 1658. [= 
menstruat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. menstruare, 
f. L. mensirua; see MENSTRUUM, -ATE*.] 1. 
intr. To discharge the menses 1800. 2. trans. 
To pollute as with menstrual blood. CLEVE- 
LAND. Hence Me:nstrua:tion, the process 
of menstruating 1776. 

fMenstrue. late ME. [- Fr. menstrue — 
L. menstrua.) = MENSTRUUM 1684. 

Menstruous, a. late ME. [- OFr. men- 
strueus or late L. menstruosus, f. L. menstrua; 
see next, -ous.] 1. Discharging the menses. 2. 
Pertaining to the menses 1599. tb. Produced 
from menstrual blood. BAcoN. 13. Defiled 
with or as with menstrual blood. Hence, in 
17th c. often: Horribly filthy or polluted. 
—1685. 

3. All our Righteousnesses are as m. Rags 
PS. Menstru-osity, the menstrual discharge 

Menstruum (me-nstruim). Pl. menstrua 
(me-nstruá). late ME. [L., subst. use of n. 
of menstruus monthly, f. mensis month. In 
cl. L. the sb. (in sense 1) occurs only in the pl. 
menstrua.] +1, The menstrual discharge or 
menses —1726. 2. A solvent; any liquid agent 
by which a solid substance may be dissolved 
1012. 

In alchemy the base metal undergoing transmu- 
tation was compared to the seed within the womb 
in relation to the menstrual blood; hence sense 2. 

2. Powerful menstruums are made for its emoli- 
tion [se. of crystal] Sin T. BROWNE. fig. Paradoxes 
..are menstruums of friendship, they disintegrate 
regard 1890. 

Mensurable (me-nsiiirib’l, me:njfür-), a. 
1604. [- Fr. mensurable or late L. mensura- 
bilis, f. mensurare; see MENSURATE, -ABLE.] 
1. Capable of being measured; hence, having 
assigned limits. 12. Just, fair 1633. 3. Mus. 
Having ‘measure’ and fixed rhythm, with 
definite duration of notes and rests 1782. 
Hence Mensurabi-lity, Me'nsurableness, 
m. quality. 

Mensural (me-nsiürál, me-nfürál) a. 1609. 
= L. mensuralis, f. mensura MEASURE sb.; 
see -AL'.] 1. Pertaining to measure 1051. 
2. Mus. = MENSURABLE 3. 

Mensurate (me-nsiüre!t, me-nfür-), v. rare. 
1653. [- mensural-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. 
mensurare, f. L. mensura MEASURE sb.; see 
-ATE*.] trans. To measure. 

Mensuration (mensiiiré'Jon, menfiré!-- 
fon). 1571. [~ late L. mensuratio, f. as prec. ; 
seo -ION.] 1. The action, or an act, of mea- 
suring. tb. Size as measured. COOKER. 2. 
‘Math, That branch which gives the rules for 
finding the lengths of lines, the areas of sur- 
faces, and the volumes of solids 1704. Hence 
Mensura‘tional a. concerned with m. 

-ment (ment), sufix, forming sbs. Origi- 
nally occurring in adopted Fr. words in 
-ment, either repr. L. sbs. in -mentum, or 
formed on the analogy of these by the addi- 
tion of the suffix to vb.-stems. The resulting 
sbs. expressed either the result or product of 
the action of the verb, the means or instru- 
ment of the action, or, in late pop.L., and 
hence in Fr., an act or process. Instances of 
the two former are fragmentum fragment, 
alimentum. aliment, ornamentum ornament, 
etc. Many of the Eng. formations are 
hybrid; e.g. acknowledgement, atonement, 
betterment, wonderment, etc. The suffix has 
rarely been appended to any other part of 
speech than a verb, as in funniment, merri- 
ment, oddment. The letter y (after a cons.) 


MENT 


ending a verb is changed to i bef. the suffix, 
as in accompaniment. 

Ment, pa. pple. of MENG v. 

Mental (me-ntal), a. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
mental or late L. mentalis, f. mens, ment- 
MIND; see -aL'.] 1. Of or pertaining to the 
mind. 2. Carried on or performed by the 
mind 1526. 3, Concerned with the pheno- 
mena of mind 1820. 

1, spec. Pertaining to, or characterized by, a dis- 
ordered mind; also as sb, 2. M. arithmetic: the 
art of performing arthmetical operations within 
the mind, without the aid of written figures, etc. 
w reservation: see RESERVATION. 3. M. Science 


Hence Mentally adv. in or as regards the mind. 

Mental (me-ntál) a.* 1727. L- Fr. mental, 
f. L. mentum chin; see - AL.] Pertaining to 
the chin or the mentum. 

The second hole in the lower jaw. .is named the 
m. hole BELL. 

Mentality (mente-lti) 1691. U. MENTAL 
a,’ + Arx. 1. That which is of the nature of 
mind or of mental action. 2. Mental quality, 
intellectuality 1856. b. loosely. Mental dis- 
Position, outlook 1931, 

2. Hudibras has the same hard m. EMERSON. 

Mentation (menté'-fon). 1850. f. L. mens, 
ment- MIND + -ATION. Cf. CEREBRATION.] 
Mental action, esp. as attributed to the 
agency of the brain, etc.; also, a product of. 
this, a state of mind. 

Menthene (me-npin). 1838. [- G. men- 
then, Fr. menthéne, f. L. mentha mint; see 
ENE.] Chem. A liquid hydro- carbon obtained 
from peppermint oil, 

Menthol (me-npọl). 1876. E G. menthol 
(1861), f. L. mentha mint; see -O. Chem. A 
crystalline camphor-like substance obtained 
by cooling various mint-oils. 

M. cone or pencil: a conical piece of mixed m. 
and spermaceti, for the relief of facial neuralgia. 

Menticulture (me-ntikoltiüi). 1830. [f. L. 
mens, ment. MIND + cultura CULTURE, after 
agriculture.) Cultivation of the mind. 
Me:nticu‘Itural a. 

Mention (me-nfon), sb. ME. I- (O)Fr. 
mention — L. mentio, on-, f. base *men- of 
meminisse remember.] t1. Bearing in mind, 
consideration. ME. only. 2. In early use, the 
action of commemorating in speech or writ- 
ing. Now, the action, or an act, of incident- 
ally referring to or remarking upon (a person 
or thing) in spoken or written discourse. ME. 
13. Indication, evidence; a vestige, trace, 
remnant —1633. 

2. He grows peevish at any m. of business JOHN- 
SON. Phr. To make m. of (= Fr. faire mention de), 
now somewhat arch. or literary, exc. in neg. con- 
texts, I will make m. of thy righteousness, euen 
of thine onely Ps. 71:16. Honourable m. (rarely, 
after Pr. use, m. simply): a distinction awarded to 
exhibited works of art, etc. or to examination 
candidates that are of exceptional merit, but are 
not entitled to a prize. 3. Where he moves in the 
8ea he causeth a m. of his way in the waters, BP. 
HALL. 

Mention (me-nfon), v. 1530. - Fr. men- 
tionner, t. mention (see Prec.). Cf. med. L. 
mentionare.| 1. trans. To make mention of; 
to refer to incidentally; to specify by name 
or otherwise. b. To state incidentally (that, 
ete.) 1617. +2. inir. To speak or make mention 
of 1792. 

1. Phr. Not to m.: used. parenthetically to suggest. 
that the speaker refrains from presenting the full 
strength of his case. Not to m. several others, 
Carracio is said to have assisted Aretine ADDISON. 

on't m. it.: a collog. phr, used in de] recating 
thanks or apology. Hence Me-ntionable a. 

Mento- (me-nto), used as comb. f. L. men- 
tum chin, as in Me:nto-Mecke-lian a., in 
mento-Meckelian bone or element, a small 
bone formed by the ossification of parts of 
Meckel's cartilage and the lower labial 
cartilage. 

Mentor (mente. 1750. [- Fr. mentor, 
appellative use of L. Mentor — Gr. Mévrap. 
The name was prob. chosen for its etymol. 
Significance (f. *men- *mon- remember, 
think, counsel; cf. MENTION, MONITOR).] With 
capital M: Name of the guide and adviser 
of the young Telemachus; allusively, one 
who fulfils a similar office. Hence, as com- 
mon noun: An experienced and trusted 
counsellor. 

1. The deep. . The only M. of his youth BYRON. 
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Mentum (me-ntjm). 1826. [L., = ‘chin’.) 
1. Anat. The chin 1855. 2. Entom. A term 
variously applied to different parts of the 
labium, esp. the median portion 1826. 3. Bot. 
A basal projection in certain orchids 1866. 

Menu (me-niu, mani). 1837. [Fr. menu 
adj. (- L. minutus MINUTE d.), used as sb. 
with the sense of detailed list, etc.] A bill of 
fare; also, the dishes served. 

M. card, the card on which a m. is written. 

Mephistopheles (mefisto-féliz, -fol-). Also 
t-is, -us. 1598. [Appears first in the G. 
Faustbuch, 1587, as Mephostophiles; of unkn. 
origin. The now current form Mephisto- 
pheles, and the abbrev. Mephisto come from 
Goethe's Faust.] The evil spirit to whom 
Faust (in the German legend) sold his soul. 
Also allusively. 

That M. of diplomacy, Talleyrand 1818. Hence 
Mephistophelean, -elian, (me:fistofi-liin) adja. 
pertaining to or resembling M. or his actions. 

IMephitis (mifoi-tis). 1700. [L. mephitis 
noxious vapour.] A noxious or pestilential 
emanation, esp. from the earth; a noisome or 
poisonous stench. So Mephitic (mifi-tik) a. 
of, pertaining to, or due to m.; offensive to 
the smell 1623. Mephitism (me-fitiz’m), 
mephitic poisoning of the air 1801. Ne. 
phitized ppl. a. charged with m. 1794. 

Mer-, used in combs. (chiefly nonce-words) 
formed after MERMAID, as mer-child, -folk, 
"wife, eto. 

Mercantile (m3-rkiintoil), a. 1649. [- Fr. 
mercantile — It. mercantile, f. mercante MER- 
CHANT; see -ILE.] 1. Of or belonging to mer- 
chants or their trade; commercial. b. That 
deals with commercial affairs 1841. 2, En- 
gaged in trade or commerce 1645, 3. Mer- 
cenary; also, simply, disposed for bargaining 
1756. 

1. The Expedition of the Argonauts. . was partly 
m., partly military ARBUTHNOT. Phr. M. system 
(also m. doctrine, theory), the system of economic 
doctrine and legislative policy based on the prin- 
ciple that money alone is wealth. b. Leaders of 
opinion on m. questions MILL. 2. M. marine, the 
shipping collectively employed in commerce. 3. 
The m. bard [sc. Dryden] WARTON. Hence 
Me'rcantilism, the m. spirit; commericalism ; 
in Pol. Econ. the principles of the m. system. 
Me'rcantilist sb, an advocate of the m. system; 
adj. of or pertaining to mercantilism or the m. 
system. 

Mercaptan (me ke ptän). 1835. f. mod.L. 
(corpus) mercurium captans ‘catching mer- 
cury’ (Zeise, 1834).] Chem. A sulphur alco- 
hol; any one of a series of compounds 
resembling the alcohols, but containing 
sulphur, not oxygen. Hence Merca ptal, a 
compound of a mercaptan with an aldehyde 
1892. Merca:ptide, a compound formed by 
the substitution of a metal for hydrogen in 
a mercaptan 1835. 

Mercat(e, obs. ff. MARKET. 

Mercatorial (móiküto*riil, a. Now rare. 
1700. [f. L. mercatorius (f. mercator, f. mer- 
cari to trade) + Ai,] Of or pertaining to 
merchants or merchandise; mercantile. So 
tMercatory a. FULLER. 

fMercature. 1620. [- L. mercatura, f. 
mercari to trade; see -URE.] Trading, com- 
merce —1755. 

Merce, v. 1483. Aphet. f. AMERCE —1061. 
So tMe'rcement, = AMERCEMENT; also 
doom, adjudged punishment ME. —1598. 

Mercenarian (méasin@-ritin). rare. 1598. 
[f. as next + -AN; see -IAN.] = next A. 2, B. 
2. 


Mercenary (mó«sinüri. late ME. — L. 
mercenarius adj. and sb., earlier mercennarius, 

+ merces, merced- reward, wages; see MERCY, 
ahr. ] A. adj. 1. Working merely for mone- 
tary or other reward; actuated by self- 
interest 1532. b. Of conduct, etc.: Having 
the love of lucre for its motive 1532. 2. 
Hired; serving for hire. Now only of soldiers 
Serving in a foreign army. 1589. tb. Of 
services, an office, etc.: Salaried, stipendiary. 
Of a profession, etc.: Carried on for the sake 
of gain —1782; 

l. Such wretches are kept in pay by some m. 
bookseller Gorpsu. b. M. marriages 1837. 2. 
They. began. to go ouer to serue as mercenarie 
soldiers in the Low Countries SIR J. SMYTH. 

B. sb. t1. One who labours merely for hire; 
a hireling. late ME. —1844. 2. One who re- 
ceives payment for his services; now only, a 


MERCHANT-ADVENTURER 


professional soldier serving a foreign power 
1523. 

2. fig. Literary mercenaries, rea 
mador foo Iso ay to servo unter 

Mercer (mó-so1. ME. [- Ar. ‘mercer, 
(O)Fr. mercier :- Rom. *merciarius, f. T. 
merz, mere. MERCHANDISE; see. -ER! 2,] A 
dealer in textile fabrics, esp. silks and other 
costly materials (in full Silk-m.). Also occas, 
a small-ware dealer. Hence *Me-rcership 
(rare), the trade of a m. 

Mercerize (mó-iso1oiz), v. 1859. If. the 
name John Mercer of Accrington, alleged in- 
ventor of the process in 1844 + - i 
irans. To prepare (cotton goods) for dyeing 
by treating with a solution of caustic potash 
or soda, or certain other chemicals. 

Mercery (mé-asori). ME. mercerie - (O)Fr. 
mercerie, f. mercier; see MERCER, s.] 1. 
collect. sing. (rarely pl.) The wares sold by à 
mercer. 12. The M.: The Mercers* Company. 
Also, the trade in mercery-ware; the part 
where it is carried on. —1062. 3. atirib. as m.- 
ware. late ME. 


2. At the Sign of the Cock, in the M. 1051. 
Merchandise (móitfündoiz), sb. (ME. 
marchaundise — (00 Fr. marchandise, f. 


marchand + -ise, repr. L. ~itia (-ISE!). Cf. MER- 
CHANDRY.] +1. The action or business of 
buying and selling commodities for profit; 
trading; traffic. Also fig. 2. The commodi- 
ties of commerce; movables which may be 
bought and sold ME. tb. A saleable com- 
modity, an article of commerce —1853. 

1. Phr. To be of good m., to be easily marketable, 
To make (a or one's) m., tto carry on a bargain; 
also (arch.) const. of = to traffic in (usu. in bad 
sense). There [at Rome] Where gainful mer- 
chandize is made of Christ Cary. 2. Ant. & Cl. 
I. v. 104, 

Merchandise (mó-itfündoiz), v. arch. late 
ME. If. prec.] 1. intr. To trade, traffic; falso, 
to make merchandise of. 2. trans. To buy 
and sell; to barter; to traffic in 1538. 

2. As Roman priests [merchandize] their pardons 
ROWE. Hence Me-rchandiser, a dealer in com- 
modities; one who traffics 1597. 

Merchandry (mó-atfündri) Obs. exe. arch. 
late ME. [- OFr. march(é)anderie, f. mar- 
chand; see -ERY, -RY.] = MERCHANTRY 1, 
Earlier t{Merchandrise, -dy. 

Merchant (mé-atfant), sb. and a. IME. 
marchaunt, und- O Fr. march(é)ant, later and 
mod, marchand, Rom. *mercalant-, pr. ppl. 
stem of *mercatare, f. L. mercari, mercat- 
trade, f. merz, merc- merchandise.] A. sb. 1. 
One who buys and sells commodities for 
profit; orig. gen.; but early restricted to 
wholesale traders, esp. those dealing with 
foreign countries. b. A shopkeeper. Now 
only Sc., n. dial., and U.S. late ME. c. slang. 
One who practises or specializes in some 
activity (cf. SPEED-m.) 1886. 12. A supercargo 
—1081. 13. A fellow, ‘chap’ —1610. t4. A 
trading vessel, merchantman —1740. 

1. A wise Marchant neuer aduentureth all his 
goodes in one ship MORE. fig. These wee call 
Merchants of Light BACON. Phr. 1T play the m. 
ith: to cheat, get the better of. To have or put 
ears: to affect not to hear. 4. Temp. II. i. 5. 

attrib. and Comb.: m. (formerly fm. 's) iron, bar 
iron in a form suitable for the market, made by 
heating together and rolling pieces of puddled 
iron; hence m. bar, -rolls, train (= train of rolls); 
m. prince (prob. after Zsa. 23: 8), a m. of princely 
wealth. Á 

B. adj. 1. Having relation to merchandise; 
relating to trade or commerce, esp. in law-, 
statute-m. late ME. 2. Of a ship: Serving for 
the transport of merchandise. Hence, of or 
pertaining to the mercantile marine, as in m. 
Seaman, service. (Often hyphened.) late ME. 
3. Of a town: Occupied in commerce. Also, 
consisting of merchants, as in guild-m., m.- 
guild. 1467. 

3. M. citie Isa. 23:11. 

Merchant (m5-atfant), v. Now rare. late 
ME. [- OFr. march(Z)ancer (mod. marchan- 
der), f. marchand MERGOBANT. ] I. intr. To trade 
as a merchant. tAlso, to negotiate; in bad 
sense, to haggle. 2. frans. To deal in; to buy 
and sell 1511. 

1, I held it not fit, we should m. with our Sove- 
reign 1614. Hence Me-rchantable a. fit for mar- 
ket; saleable; fof or pertaining to trade; com- 
mercial. H 

Me'rchant-adve-nturer. Obs. exc. Hisl. 
1496. = MERCHANT-VENTURER. 


MERCHANTLY 


Me'rchantly, a. 1599. f. MERCHANT sb, 
+ -LY*.] a. Of or pertaining to a merchant. 
b. Huckstering. —1736. 

Me'rchantman. 1449. f. MERCHANT d. 
+ Max.] 1, = MERCHANT sb. I. arch, 2. A 
vessel of the mercantile marine 1027. 
Merchantry (mé-atfantri). 1789. [f. MER- 
CHANT sb. + -RY.] 1. The business of a 
merchant; trade, commercial dealings. 2. 
Merchants collectively. CARLYLE. 

Me'rchant-taidlor. Obs. exe. (with arch. 
spelling) in ‘Company of Merchant Taylors’ 
and the ‘Merchant Taylors’ School’ (Lon- 
don) 1604. [f. MERCHANT + AHOR.] A 
tailor who supplies the materials of which his 
goods are made; a member of the Company 
of Merchant Taylors, b. One educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School 1877. 

Me'rchant-ve:nturer. Obs. exe. Hist. 
1533, A merchant engaged in the dispatch of 
trading expeditions over sea, and the estab- 
lishment of factories and trading stations in 
foreign countries. Hence, a member of an 
incorporated association of such merchants. 

Me'rchet. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. I- AFr. 
merchet (whence AL, merchetum in Domesday 
Book) = ONFr. market MARKET.) A fine paid 
by a tenant or bondsman to his overlord 
for liberty to give his daughter in marriage. 

TMerciable, a. ME. [- OFr. merciable, f. 
merci; see MERCY, -ABLE.] Merciful —1579. 

Mercian (mó-if'ün, mó-siün). 1519. f. 
med. L. Mercia, f. OE. Merce, Mierée (pl.) 
lit, people of the march', *borderers'; see 
MARCH sb.*, -IAN.] A. adj. Of or belonging to 
the Old English kingdom of Mercia or its 
language 1055. B. sb. 1, A native or in- 
habitant of Mercia 1513. 2. The dialect of 
Old English spoken in Mercia 1887. 

Merciful (mó-asifül) a. ME. [f. MEROY + 
-FUL.] Having or exercising mercy; charac- 
terized by meroy. 

Blessed be mercyful men, for thei shuln gete 
mereye Wyor Matt. 5: 7. Me'rciful-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Me reify, v. rare. 1590. [f. MEROY + 
-FY.] trans. To pity, compassionate —1733. 

Merciless (mé-asilés), a. late ME. [f. 
Mercy + -LESs.] Devoid of mercy; showing 
no mercy; pitiless, unrelenting. 

A stern prince, m. in his exactions PRESCOTT. 
transf. M. ridicule STEPHEN. Me'rciless-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Mercurial (mozkiü*riál, a. and sb. late 
ME. - (O)Fr. mercuriel and (as sb., in sense 
B. 1) mercurial or L. mercurialis, f. Mercurius 
MERCURY; see - At.] A. adj, 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to the god Mereury; resembling what 
pertains to Mercury. Now rare. 1599. 2. 
Pertaining to (tinfluenced by) the planet 
Mercury. late ME. 3. Of persons: Born under 
the planet Mercury; having the qualities of 
such a nativity, as eloquence, ingenuity, 
aptitude for commerce 1593. 4. (Hence) 
Volatile, sprightly, ready-witted. (Now taken 
as alluding to the properties of the metal 
mercury) 1647. 5. Of or pertaining to, con- 
sisting of or containing, mercury or quick- 
silver; (of diseases, etc.) produced by the 
administration of mercury; (of an organ) 
showing mercurial symptoms 1657. 

1. His Foote Mercuriall: his martial Thigh, The 
brawns of Hercules SHAKS. 2. M. finger: the little 
finger. 4. The gay, gallant, m. Frenchman DIS- 
RAELI. 

B. sb. 11. The plant mercury 16071020. 12. 
A person born under the planet Mercury (see 
A. 3); a lively or sprightly person; also, one 
addicted to cheating and thieving 1508-1696. 
3. A preparation of mereury used as à drug 
1676. 

2. The Mercurials with their swiftnesse rush over 
all things 1650, 3. The Cure is perform'd by Mer- 
curials outwardly and inwardly 1735. Hence Mer- 
curialism Path., the condition induced by the 
absorption of mercury into the body. Mercurial- 


ity, m. condition; fthe m. part (of something). 
eren ia adi 5i ness. So Mercwrian fa. 


and sb. = MERCURIAL. 

Mercurialist (mozkiü*miülist). 1566. . 
prec. + r.] ti. One under the influence of 
the planet Mercury —1651; an eloquent or in- 
genious person; a trader; occas. a sharper, a 
thief —1055. 2. A medical man who makes 
free use of mercury 1835. 

Mercurialize (mozkiü?miüloiz), v. 1611. 
If. as prec. + An.] tl. intr. To play the 
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part of a mercurial person —1656. 2. trans. 
To render mercurial in temper 1862. 3. To 
subject to the action of mercury 1843. Hence 
Mercu:rializa-tion, subjection to treatment 
by mercury; a mercurial process used in the 
development of photographs. 

Mercuric (moakiü*-rik), a. 1828. |f. MER- 
CURY + -10.] Chem, Said of compounds in 
which mercury has a valeney of two. 

M. chloride = CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE; M. sul- 
phide — VERMILION. 

Mercu-rify, v. 1080. f. MERCURY + -FY.] 
1. trans. a. Aleh. To change (a portion of a 
metallic mass) into the form of mereury. b. 
To extract mercury from (metallic ore). 2. 
To combine, treat, or mingle with mereury 
1846. Hence Mercurifica:tion. 

Mercurous (mó«ikiüros) a. 1805. t. MER- 
CURY + -OUS.] Chem. Said of compounds in 
which mercury has a valency of one. 

Mercury (mókiüri, sb. ME. [- L. 
Mercurius, t. merz, merc- merchandise. The 
use as a plant-name is Eng. only, suggested 
by L. (herba) mercurialis (MERCURIAL B. ). 
I. The god (and derived senses). 1. A Roman 
deity, early identifled with the Greek Her- 
mes, the god of eloquence, skill, trading and 
thieving, the presider over roads, the con- 
ductor of departed souls to the Lower World, 
and the messenger of the gods; represented 
as a young man with winged sandals and a. 
winged hat, and bearing the caduceus. 2. A 
statue or image of Mercury; spec. = HERMA; 
hence, ta sign-post 1644. 3. transf. a. A 
messenger or news-bearer 1594. b. A guide 
or conductor 1592. tc. A dexterous thief. 
B. Jons. td. A hawker of pamphlets, etc. 
-1721. 4. The title of certain journals, 
+Formerly also gen. = newspaper 1643. 

1. Now M. indue thee with leasing SHARKS. 3. a. 
Rich. ITI, II. i, 88, But what sales shee to mee? be 
briefe my good shee-Mercurie SHAKS. 4. Mercuries 
of furthest Regions BUTLER. 

II. The planet. 1. Astr. The planet nearest 
to the sun, and the smallest of the major 
planets. late ME. 2. Her. The name for the 
tincture purpure in blazoning by the names 
of the heavenly bodies 1502. 

III. The metal, etc. 1. The heavy silver- 
white liquid metal otherwise called QUICK- 
SILVER. It absorbs other metals, forming 
amalgams, and is commonly obtained by 
sublimation from cinnabar, its most impor- 
tant ore. Chem. symbol Hg (hydrargyrum). 
By alchemists represented by the sign of the 
planet Mercury (5). late ME. b. A prepara- 
tion of the metal or of one of its compounds 
(e.g. m. sublimate) used in medicine 1699, c. 
The column of mercury in a barometer or 
thermometer. Also fig. 1704. 2. Old Chem. 
a. One of the five elementary ‘principles’ of 
which all material substances were sup- 
posed to be compounded; also called spirit 
1471. +3. fig. as an emblem of sprightliness, 
volatility, inconstancy, wittiness, ete. 1797. 

3. He [Buckingham] was so full of m. that he 
could not fix long in any friendship or to any 
design BURNET. 

IV. As a plant-name. 1. a. The pot-herb 
ALLGOOD, Chenopodium bonus-henricus (Eng- 
lish, False M.). late ME. b. Any plant of the 
genus Mercurialis, esp. M. perennis (Dog's 
M.) 1548. 

Hence tMe'rcury v. trans. to wash with a pre- 
paration of mercury B. JONS, 

Mercy (móasi (MH. merci — (O)Fr. 
merci :— L. merces, merced- pay, recompense, 
revenue, in Chr. L. used for misericordia 
pity, and grati# thanks.) 1. Forbearance 
and compassion shown by one person to 
another who is in his power and who has no 
claim to receive kindness. b. spec. God's 
pitiful forbearance towards His creatures 
ME. 2. Disposition to forgive; mercifulness 
ME. 3. The clemency or forbearance of a 
conqueror, which he can extend or not as he 
thinks fit ME. 4. An act of mercy; esp. one 
vouchsafed by God to His creatures; a gift of 
God, a blessing ME. 15. = AMERCEMENT 
—1768. t6. Thanks (rare) 1500. 

1. Phr. To have m. on, upon, tof; to take m. on, 
show m., etc. In m. (to), in the exercise of m. In 
m. to him, let us drop the subject ‘Junius’ Lett. b. 
Lorde haue mercie vpon vs Bk. Com. Prayer. 2. 
Phr. Of (or tfor) one's m. The taste whereof, God 
of his mercy giue You patience to indure Snaks. 


MERELY 


To ery (one) mi: to beg for pardon or forgiveness. 
Hence = ‘to beg (one's) pardon’; often colloq. 
with ‘I’ omitted. Oh, cry you m., sir, I haue 
mistooke SHAKS, Mercy (ellipt.) = ‘may God 
have m.!' Also m, on us! for m.'s sake! lord-a-m.! 
m, me! 3. Phr. To take (o (or into) m.: to extend 
pardon to (one who yields at discretion); to give 
quarter to. t(To yield) to or upon m., (to surrender) 
at discretion. At m.: (that has surrendered) at 
discretion; at the disposal of a victor or superior; 
on sufferance, liable to interference, The linen of 
the North, a trade casual, corrupted, and at m. 
SWIFT. AL the m. of (a person): liable to any treat- 
ment he may choose to employ. So tin the m. of; 
(to leave or trust) to the m. iron. the tender mercies, 
of. Leaving the civil service at the m. of a partisan 
chief BRYCE. 4. What a m. it was that I held the 
ace of spades! 1811. 

Phr. Works of m. (also tdeeds, tduties of m., and 
simply tmercies): acts of compassion towards 
suffering fellow-creatures. Sisters of M., title of a 
R.C. sisterhood founded at Dublin in 1827; pop., 
the members of any nursing sisterhood, House of 
M., à penitentiary or house of refuge. 

Comb.: tm.-stool, table =  MEROY-SEAT 
(fig.); t-stroke, a coup de grâce, 

Mercy-seat. 1530 (Tindale, Ex. 25: 17, 
after Luther's Gnadenstuhl) The golden 
covering placed upon the Ark of the Cove- 
nant and regarded as the resting-place of 
God, Hence applied to the throne of God in. 
heaven, and to Christ as ‘the propitiation for 
our sins’. 

fMerd. 1477. [- Fr. merde :- L. merda 
dung.] Dung, excrement —1621, 

Mere (mia), sb." [OE. mere, corresp., with 
variations of gender, to OS. meri sea (Du. 
meer sea, pool), OHG. mari, meri (G. meer), 
ON. marr sea, Goth. mari- in marisaiws, 
marei i Gme. *mari :- IE, *mori- *mori-, 
whence OSI, morje (Russ. móre), L. mare.) 
tl. The sea —ME. 2. A sheet of standing 
water; a lake, pond. Now chiefly poet. and 
dial, OE. 13. An arm of the sea —1070. 4. A 
marsh, à fen. Now dial. ME. 

2. Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres I find a. 
magic bark TENNYSON. 

Mere, mear (mien), sb.2 arch. and dial. 
Also meer(e, [OE. (ge)mére = MDu. mére, 
meer, ON. (landa)meri landmark : Gmo. 
*samairjam, perh. rel. to L. murus, earlier 
moerus, moiros wall.) 1. A boundary; also, 
a landmark. b. spec. A green balk or road, 
serving as a boundary 1607. 2. JDerbysh. 
Lead-mining. A measure of land containing 
lead-ore 1653. 

Mere nien), a, and adv. late ME, [= AFr. 
meer (in legal uses), OFr. mier or its source 
L. merus not mixed, pure.) A. adj. 1. Pure, 
unmixed, undiluted. 2. Performed or exer- 
cised by a person or persons specified without, 
the help of any one else; sole. Chiefly Law, 
in m. motion, etc. 1444. 3. Law. M. right: 
right as dist, from possession 1559, t4. That 
is what it is in the full sense of the term; 
nothing less than; absolute, entire, sheer, 
perfect, ete, 1775. 5. That is barely or only 
what it is said to be; nothing more than 1581. 

1. Meere wine ful of the grape HOLLAND, 2. We 
were wrong if of our m. motion we. .fought with 
you, and ravaged your land JOWETT, 4. Oth, 1I. li. 
3. 8. Decorum's furn'd to m. civility GRAY, The 
merest nobody 1868, 

B. adv. = MERELY —1035. 

Mere, mear (mien), v. Obs. exc. dial. OE. 
[f. MERE sb.] 1. trans. To mark out (land) 
by meres or boundaries, 12. infr. To abut 
upon; to be bounded by —1713. 

1. This purchase will..meare and bounde his 
owne [property] EARL OF CORK. 

Mere, obs. var. of MARE. 

tMered, ppl. a. Also meered. 1606. [perh. 
corrupt.] The m. question: either (a) the sole 
(MERE a.) ground of dispute; or (b) the mat- 
ter to which the dispute is limited (MERE v.). 
Ant. d. Cl. m, xiii. 10. 

Merel (me-rol). late ME. (= OFr. merel 
(mod. méreau) token coin, counter, f. Rom. 
*marra pebbles, shingle (cf. Ladin mar, mara 
pebbles, heap of stone) Cf. AL. merellus 
(xty).] One of the counters used in the game 
called merels, which is played by two persons 
(cf. MORRIS 8b.*), 

Merely (mi^ali) adv. 1540. [f. MERE a. 
+ -LY*.] +1, Without admixture or qualifica- 
tion —1045. 12. Absolutely; altogether 1788; 
factually —1601. 3. Only (what is referred to) 
and nothing more. Often after not. 1580. 
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1. Such things as are not m., but mixedly Divine 
1637. 3. The multitudes who read m. for the sake. 
of talking Jos. BUTLER. 

Merenchyma (mére-nkima). 1839. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. yépos part + -enchyma in PAREN- 
CHYMA.] Bot, Tissue consisting of ellipsoidal 
and spheroidal cells. Merenchy-matous a. 

Meresman (mP-izmin). Obs. exc. dial. 
1807. [f. mere's, gen. of MERE sh. + Max.] 
A man appointed to find out the exact boun- 
daries of a parish, etc. 

Merestone (mistón). arch. and dial. 
OE. [f. MERE sb. + STONE.] A stone set 
up as a landmark. 

Meretricious (meritri-fos), a. 1626. [f. L. 
meretricius (f. meretrix, -tric- harlot, f. mereri 
serve for hire) + -ovs.] 1. Of, pertaining 
to, befitting, or of the character of a harlot. 
2. Alluring by false show; showily attractive 
1633. 

2. The style he aims at is gaudy and m. 1846. 
Hence Meretri-cious-ly adv., -ness. 

Meretrix (me-ritriks). Pl. meretrices 
(meritroi-siz). 1564. [L.; see prec.) A prosti- 
tute, harlot. 

Merganser (moagre-nso1). 1752. - mod. L. 
merganser (Gesner, 1555), f. mergus diver 
(water-fowl), (f. L. mergere dive; see next) + 
anser goose.] Any bird of the genus Mergus 
or subfamily Mergine, fish-eating ducks of 
great diving powers, with long narrow ser- 
rated bill hooked at the tip, inhabiting the 
northern parts of the Old World and N. 
America; esp. M. merganser, the common m. 
or GOOSANDER, 

Merge (m5ad3), v. 1636. [- L. mergere dip, 
plunge. Senses 2 and 3 come through legal 
AFr. merger, earlier translated *drown'.] t1. 
trans. To plunge or sink in a (specified) 
activity, environment, etc. ; toimmerse—1751. 
2, Law. To sink (a lesser estate, title, etc.) in 
a greater one. Hence gen., to cause (some- 
thing) to lose its own character or identity in 
something else. 1728. 3. intr. In Law, to be 
sunk in a greater title, estate, etc. Hence 
gen., to sink and disappear by absorption in 
or into something else. 1726. 

2. Their object is to m. all natural and all social 
sentiment in inordinate vanity BURKE. 3. Serfdom 
had merged. into free servitude FROUDE. Hence 
Merrgence, the action of merging or condition of 
being merged. 

Merger (m5-1d301). 1728. [- subst. use of 
AFr. merger; see prec., -ER*.] 1. Law. Ex- 
tinguishment of a right, estate, contract, 
action, etc. by absorption in another. b. 
U.S. The consolidation of one firm or trading 
company with another 1889. 2. gen. An act 
of merging; the fact of being merged 1881. 

Mericarp (me-riküip) 1832. [- Fr. méri- 
carpe, irreg, f. Gr. népos part + xapsós fruit. 
See MrR0-'.] Bot. A portion of a fruit which 
splits away as a perfect fruit; esp. each of the 
two one-seeded carpels which constitute the 
fruit in umbelliferous plants. 

Meridian (meri-dian), sb. late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. méridien or L. meridianus (in subst. 
uses L. meridianum, sc. tempus time, i.e. 
noon, med.L. meridiana noon, siesta), f. 
meridies, nom. f. loc. meridie, by dissim. from. 
*mediei die at midday. In sense 4 ult. for L. 
circulus meridianus meridian circle, tr. Gr. 
cue ueanuBpwós (f. neanuBpla, f. péoos MID, huépa 
day).] 1. Midday, noon. Obs. exc. joc. b. 
Hist. A midday rest or siesta. [tr. med.L. 
meridiana.] 1798. C. Sc. A midday dram 1818. 
2. The point at which the sun or a star at- 
tains its highest altitude 1450. b. fig. Cul- 
mination, full splendour 1613. c. The middle 
period of a man’s life; his prime 1645. +3. 
The south —1601. 4. [Ellipt. for m. circle or 
line.] a. Astr. (More fully celestial m.) The 
great circle (of the celestial sphere) which 
passes through the celestial poles and the 
zenith of any place on the earth's surface. 
b. (More fully terrestrial m.) The great circle 
(of the earth) which lies in the plane of the 
celestial m. of a place, and which passes 
through the place and the poles; also often 
applied to that half of this cirele that ex- 
tends from pole to pole through the place. 
late ME. 

So named because the sun crosses it at noon. A 
globe or map has usually a number of meridians 
drawn upon it at certain intervals on a parallel 
from the first m., i.e. the m. (in British maps the 
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m. of Greenwich) conventionally determined to 
be of longitude 0°. 

€. transf. (a) Occas. applied to any great 
circle of a sphere that passes through the 
poles, or to a line, on a surface of revolution, 
that is in a plane with its axis 1721. (b) 
Magnetic m.: the great circle of the earth that 
passes through any point on its surface and 
the magnetic poles 1704. d. A graduated 
ring or semicircle of brass in which an arti- 
ficial globe is suspended 1633. e. attrib. 1849. 
5. transf. and fig. A locality or situation 
having its own particular character; the 
special character or circumstances of one 
place, person, etc. as dist. from others. 
Chiefly in fig. uses of astronomical phr. (see 
below) 1589. 

2. b. I haue touch’d the highest point of all my 
Greatnesse, And from that full M. of my Glory, I 
haste now to my Setting SHAKS. c. As for her 
Age, I believe she was near upon the M. 1703. 4. 
e. M. circle, an astronomical instrument consisting 
of a telescope carrying a large graduated circle, 
by which the right ascension and declination of a 
star may be determined; a transit-circle; m.- 
mark, a mark fixed at some distance due north 
or south of an astronomical instrument, by 
pointing at which the instrument is set in the m. 
5. A course of anecdotes. .such as suited the m. 
servants’ hall W. IRVING. Phr, Calculated. 
the m. of — suited to the tastes, habits, 
capacities, etc. of. 

Meridian (méri-diiin), a. late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. meridien or L. meridianus; see prec.] 
1. Of or pertaining to midday or noon. Now 
rare exc. as in 2. 2. esp. Pertaining to the 
station, aspect, or power of the sun at mid- 
day. late ME. b. fig. Pertaining to the period 
of greatest elevation or splendour (of a per- 
son, state, etc.) 1672. fe. Consummate —1734. 
3. Pertaining to a meridian. Chiefly in col- 
locations orig. referable to sense 2. late ME. 
b. Passing along a meridian SIR T. BROWNE. 
4. Southern, meridional (rare) late ME. 

1. M. ring, a ring so marked within the hoop as to. 
serve the purpose of a sun-dial. 2. Care veils in 
clouds the sun's m. beam CRABBE. b. The year 
1713, when Swift was in his m, altitude EARL 
OnnERY. c. M. merit 1728. A. M. Villain NORTH. 
3. M. circle = MERIDIAN sb. 4. M. line: orig. = 
MERIDIAN sb. 4; now usually, a line (on a map, 
etc.) representing a meridian; also, a line traced 
on the earth's surface, indicating the course of a 
portion of a meridian as ascertained by astron- 
omical observations. M. altitude; the angular dis- 
tance between the horizon and the sun at noon, or 
(in later use) any heavenly body when crossing the 
meridian, 4. A stranger..Born far beyond the 
mountains; but his blood Is all m., as if never 
fann'd By the black wind that chills the polar 
flood BYRON. 

tMeridie. [- L.] Noon. CHAUCER. 

Meridional (méri-diónál) late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. méridional — late L. meridionalis, 
irreg. f. meridies midday, south, after sep- 
lenirionalis SEPTENTRIONAL.] A. adj. 1. 
Southern, southerly. b. Characteristic of the 
inhabitants of the south (of Europe) 1847. 
12. Pertaining to the noontide position of the 
sun. M. line = MERIDIAN sb. 4. —1834. 3. 
Pertaining to or characteristic of noonday; 
chiefly fig. Now rare or Obs. 1624. 4. Of or 
pertaining to a meridian 1555. b. Applied 
to designate markings on a roundish body 
that lie in a plane with its axis 1658. B. sb. 
An inhabitant of the south; esp. of the south 
of France 1591. 

A. 1. The M. people are, for the most part, black 
and curled 1653. b. A dark, m. physiognomy 
MOTLEY. 3. This abbey, when in its m. glory 1762. 

Hence Meri:diona-lity, the state of being m. 
or on the meridi: aspect towards the south. 
Meri-dionally adv. north and south; also, in 
the direction of the poles (of a magnet). 

liIMeringue (more-ng). 1706. [- Fr. me- 
ringue, of unkn. origin.] A delicate confec- 
tion made of pounded sugar and whites of 
eggs; esp. a small cake made of this. Hence 
Meringued (-«e-ngd) a., iced with m. 

Merino (méri-no) 1781. [- Sp. merino, of 
disputed origin.] 1. In full m. sheep: A 
variety of sheep prized for its fine wool, 
orig. bred in Spain. Also attrib. as m. breed, 
fleece, wool, etc. 2. A soft woollen material 
like fine French cashmere, orig. of merino 
wool 1823. 3. A fine woollen yarn used for 
hosiery 1886. 

Merismatic (merizme-tik), a. 1849. - Gr. 
Hépoua, -uar- separated part, f. pepičev divide 
into parts; see AIO. ] Biol. Of cells or tissues. 
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Having the property of dividing into portions 
by the formation of internal partitions. Of 
processes: Involving such division, 

Meristem (me-ristem). 1874. [irreg, f. 
Gr. meporós divided, divisible, f. uepttew, f. 
uépos part, with ending after PHLOEM, 
XYLEM.] Bot. The unformed growing cellular 
tissue of the younger parts of plants; meris- 
matic tissue. 

Merit (me-rit), sb. ME. L- (O)Fr. mérite = 
L. meritum price, value, service rendered, 
subst. use of pa. pple. n. of merére, meréri 
earn, deserve, rel. to Gr. pelpeoda obtain ag 
a share, uoipa share, fate, uépos part.] I. 
"That which is deserved; due reward or pun- 
ishment —1706. 2. The condition or fact of 
deserving; ‘character with respect to desert 
of either good or evil’ (T.). Also pl. in same 
sense, Now rare. ME. 3. The quality of 
deserving well, or of being entitled to reward 
or gratitude ME. b. spec. in Theol., the 
quality, in actions or persons, of being en- 
titled to reward from God ME. 4. Excellence, 
worth. late ME. 5. Something which entitles 
to reward or gratitude. Chiefly pl.; spec. in 
Theol., good works as entitling to reward from. 
God; also, the righteousness and sacrifice 
(of Christ) as ‘imputed’ to sinners ME. 6, 
An excellence 1700. 

1. Heere men may seen how synne hath his 
merite! CHAUCER. 2. Phr. The merits, rarely 
tthe m. (of a case, question, etc.): chiefly in Law, 
the intrinsic rights and wrongs of the matter. 
Hence, to discuss, judge (a proposal, etc.) on its 
merits, i.e. with regard only to its intrinsic excel- 
lences or defects. 3. The principle of promotion 
by m. 1881. 4. A Woman of Merit STEELE. 5. 
Mint. P. L. III. 290. 6. Would you ask for his 
merits? Alas! he had none GoLpsM. Phr. To make 
a m. of: to represent (some action of one's own) 
as meritorious. 

Merit (me. rit), v. 1484. [- (O) Fr. mériter, f. 
mérite MERIT sh.] fl. trans. To reward, re- 
compense —1611, 2. = DESERVE v. 1 and 2. 
1526. 3. absol. or intr. To be deserving of 
good or evil 1599. 4. trans. To earn by meri- 
torious action; spec. in Theol., to become en- 
titled to (reward) at the hands of God; also, of 
Christ, to obtain by his merits (spiritual 
blessings) for mankind 1543. 5. intr. To ac- 
quire merit; to become entitled to reward, 
gratitude, or commendation. Obs. exc. Theol, 
1526. 

2. To do aught may m. praise Mint. He merited 
.. to be trusted DE Fon. The thing merited con- 
firmation TUCKER. 3. Die! as thy frailties m. 
BOWEN. Phr. 7o m. well (of a person). 5. I.. am 
resolved that none shall m. at my Expence SWIFT, 
So Me'ritable a, = MERITORIOUS (now rare). 
Merritedly adv. 

Me'rit-mo:nger. contemptuous. 1552. One 
who trades in merits; one who seeks to merit 
salvation or eternal reward by good works. 

Meritorious (meritó*rios, a. late ME. 
If. L. meritorius (f. merére, -éri earn, de- 
Serve; see MERIT sb. and -ORY*) + -0US.] 1. 
Of actions: Productive of merit; serving to 
earn reward; esp. in Theol., said of good 
works, penance, etc. 12. Of an action or 
agent: That earns or deserves some specified 
good or evil. Const. of. 1758. 3. Deserving 
of reward or gratitude. Now usually: Well- 
deserving; having merit. (In literary 
criticism, a term of limited praise.) 1494. +4. 
Merited —1032. 

2. M. cause: an action or agent that causes by 
meriting (some good or evil result). His Blood. .is 
the m. cause of mans redemption BUNYAN. 3. His 
patience had been most m. HT, MARTINEAU. 

lence Merito-rious-ly adv., -ness. 

IMeritory, a. ME. [- AFr. meritorie, 
(O)Fr. méritoire, or L. meritorius; see prec., 
-ORY*.] = MERITORIOUS —1523. 

Merkle, var. ff. MARK, MIRK. 

Merle (mat). 1450. [- (O)Fr. merle :- L. 
merula, (post-cl) merulus.] The blackbird, 
Turdus merula. arch. 

The m., in his noontide bow'r, Makes woodland 
echoes ring BURNS. 

Merlin! (mó-lin. ME. [= AFr. merilun, 
aphet. f. OFr. esmerillon (mod. émerillon), 
augment. of esmeril :- Frankish *smeril = 
OHG. smerlo, smiril (G. schmerl).] A small 
European falcon, Falco xsalon. 

Merlin. 1644. The name of the sooth- 
sayer of the Arthurian legend; used as a title 
of almanacs, etc. 

England's propheticall Merline 1644 (title). 
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fMe-rling. ME. [- OFr. merleno (mod. 
merlan), f. L. merula some kind of fish 
47 a AN.! The whiting 

Merlion, marlion (m9 .. máalion). 1563. 
[perh. var. of MERLIN'.] Her. A bird, idon- 
tical with MARTLET 2, or with the merlette of 
French heraldry. 

Merlon (mé-alon). 1704. - Fr. merlon — It. 
merlone, augm. of merlo battlement.) The 
part of an embattled parapet between two 
Enron ta similar structure on à battle- 
ship. 

Mermaid (mé-ame'd), late ME. It. MERE 
sb. + Mat.) 1. An imaginary species of 
beings, supposed to inhabit the sea, and to 
have the head and trunk of a woman, ending 
in the tail of a fish or cetacean. {In early use 
often the SIREN of mythology. 2. A repro- 
sentation of this, esp. Her. 1464. b. A shop 
or inn sign. late ME. 3. transf. ta. A siren; 
in 10-17th c. applied to a prostitute. b. joc. 
A woman who is at home in the water 1880. 

1. Half-hidden, like a m. in sea-weed KEATS, 2. 
b. What things have we seen Done at the M.? 
BEAUMONT. 3. Com. Err. Ut. ii. 45. 

attrib. and Comb.: m.-fish, the monk-fish or 
angel-fish, Rhina squatina; m.'s glove, (a) a 
British sponge, Halichondria palmata, somewhat 
resembling a glove; (b) pl. = DEAD-MAN’S FIN- 
GERS 2; mi. s head, one of the small rounded sea- 
urchins, as Spatangus cordatus; m.'s purse, the 
horny egg-case of a skate, ray, or shark, a sea- 
purse. 

Mermaiden (móamé!d'n). Now rare, late 
ME. [f. as prec. + MAIDEN.] = prec. 1, 2. 

The cold strange eyes of a little M. M. ARNOLD. 

Merman (mó-mmien) 1601, [f. MERE sb.* 
+ MAN sb., after MERMAID.] The male of the 
mermaid, 

In Her., the m. (also called triton or Neptune) is 
depicted as holding in the right hand a trident, 
and in the left a conch-shell trumpet, 

Mero- (me-ro), bef. a vowel mer-, comb. 
f. Gr. Abos ‘part, fraction’, in various tech- 
nical terms; occas. opp. to Horo- Mero- 
blast [Gr. Gurs, -BLAST], Biol. an ovum 
which is only partly germinal; so Merobla:s- 
tic a. undergoing partial segmentation, as 
an ovum. Merohe:dral (Gr. pa seat, base], 
Me:rosymme:trical, Me:rosystema'tic 
adjs., Cryst. (ot a crystal) having less than the 
full number of faces of the type of symmetry 
to which it belongs; so Merohe'dric a., 
Merohe:drism, Merosy:mmetry. Me'- 
rostome [Gr. oréua mouth], Zool, an arthro- 
pod of the order Merostomata; so Merosto'- 
matous, -o:stomous adja. 

Mero-' (miro, miro), comb. f. Gr. 
unpós ‘thigh’, occurring in certain mod. scien- 
tifle terms. Me. rocele, Path. femoral hernia; 
hence Meroce-ic a. Merocerite (-o-sóroit) 
[Gr. xépas horn], Zool. the fourth segment of 
the antenna of a crustacean; hence Mero- 
ceri'tic a. Meropodite (-o-pódoit) [Gr. mois, 
nog. toot], Zool. the fourth segment (from the 
base) of certain limbs of crustaceans; henoo 
Meropodi-tic a. 

Meros (ml*ros), Also -us. 1823. - Gr. 
unpós thigh.) 1. Arch. The plane face between 
the channels in Dorio triglyphs. 2. Zool. A 
meropodite 1855. 

-merous, the ending of the adjs. dimerous, 
etc., used Bot. = having (a specified number 
of) parts’. Often written 2-merous, five- 
merous. 

Merovingian (meróvimdsiün). 1004. [= 
Fr. mérovingien, t. med. I. Merovingi pl., f. 
L. form (Meroveus) of the name of their 
reputed founder; see -ING*.] A. adj. Pertain- 
ing to the line of Frankish kings founded by 
Clovis, and to the kingdoms reigned over by 
them in Gaul and Germany from A.D. 500 to 
A.D. 751-2. In Palewogr., applied to the style 
of handwriting peculiar to that period. B. sb. 
A king or other member of this royal line. In 
Palmogr. = Merovingian script. 

Merrily (me-rili), adv. late ME. (f. MERRY 
a. + x.] 1. In early use: Pleasantly, cheer- 
fully, happily. Now: Joyously, mirthfully, 
hilariously. 12. Jocularly, wittily. 1704. 3. 
With alacrity; briskly. Somewhat arch. 1530. 

1. Full m. the humble Bee doth sing SHAKS. M. 
danced the Quaker's wife, And m. danced the 
Quaker 17... 3. The hare. worked very m., and 
beat a great favourite 1876. 
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Merriment (me-rimént), 1570. [f. Merry 
a, + MENT.) fl. Something that makes 
mirth; a jest; a piece of fooling; spec. a brief 
comio dramatic entertainment —1032. tb. 
Applied as a title to comic pamphlets or the 
like —1824. 2. The action (or fan act) of 
merry-making, or of making merry over 
something; jocularity; mirth, fun; fa fost- 
mm 1588. fb. Entertainment. Mids, N. 111. 

. 146, 

1. Your talko replenished with pleasant meri- 
ments 1576. 2. Your flashes of M. that were wont 
to set the Table on a Rore SHAKS. 

Merriness (me-rinés). Now rare, ME. It. 
MERRY a,  -NES5.] The quality or condition 
of being merry. 

Merry (me-ri), sb, 1595. {~ (O)Fr. merise 
apprehen?-.1 as à pl.; ef. CHERRY.) A kind of 
black cherry. 

Merry (meri), a. and adv. (OK, myr(ig)e 
t= Gmo. *mursjaz (cf. MIRTH), corresp. to 
MDu. *merch, whence merchte MIRTH; perh. 
identical with Gme. *mur3jas short, repr. by 
OHG. murgfüri of short duration, Goth. 
gamaurgjan &horten. For the sense-develop- 
ment cf. ON, skemta amuse, f. skamt (SCANT), 
n. of skammr short, The standard form with 
-e- repr. a south-eastern development; cf. 
left.) A. adj. 1. Of things: Pleasing, agı 
able. b. Of a saying, jest, eto.: Amusing, 
diverting. Obs, or arch., with mixture of sense 
3. 1470, 2. Of looks or appearance: tAgree- 
able, bright; hence, expressive of cheerful- 
ness, mirthful (in mod. use merged in sense 
3) ME. 3. Of persons, eto.: Full of animated 
enjoyment; mirthful, hilarious. Also of dis- 
position: Given to mirth. ME. tb. Happy 
1634, c. Pleasantly amused; hence, faco- 
tious. Const, with, on, upon (a person), Obs. 
or arch. 1607. d. Slightly tipsy 1575. 4. Of 
times or seasons: Characterized by festivity 


1596. 

1. Let others then. , Extole the merrie Month of 
May 1567. It was neuer merrie worlde in England, 
since Gentlemen came * Saks, To mery Lon- 
don, my most kyndly Nurse SPENSER., At the 
next mery wind tooke shipping HAKLUYT. Phr, 
A m. mean: a happy medium. b. The very mer- 
Tiest Passage in the whole Story 1728, 2. Dark 
hair, and a m, brown eye HUGHES. 3. He is 
melancholy without cause, and m, against the 
haire SHAKS, Phr. To make m. (refl, and intr.) 
to be festive, to indulge in jollity. To make m. 
(over, twith): to make fun (ol), The M. Monarch: 
Charles IT. e, I know his Lordship is but m, with 
me BHAKS. 4. m, Christmas 


1 wish you a ver 
k: see the sba, 
arted, m.-mad adja. 

Merry-andrew, Merry-Andrew (neiri,- 
mndru), 1673. [Of unkn. origin.) A buffoon; 
a clown; prop. (in early use) a mountebank’s 
assistant, 

Me:rry-go-round, 1729. 1. A revolving 
machine carrying wooden horses or cars, on 
or in which people ride; a roundabout. 2. 
fig. A whirl 1856, Hence Merry-go- 
rounder, a ‘lark’, DICKENS. 

Merry-make (me-rime'k), ab, arch. 1579. 
If. vbl. phr. make merry, with inversion.) = 
MERRY-MAKING. 

Me'rry-make, v. rare, 1714. It. ns prog. 
inir. To make merry; to be festive. 80 
Me'rry-maker. 

Me'rry-making, vbl, sb, 1714. (f. MERRY 
a. + MAKING vbl. sb.] The action of making 
morry; conviviality; also, a convivial enter- 
tainment. 

Merry man, merryman, late ME. 1. 
pl. Merry men: the companions in arms of a 
knight, an outlaw chief, ete. 2. (Chiefly Mr, 
Merryman.) & jester or buffoon 1785. 

1. Robyn and his mery men 1510. 

Merry-meeting. 1053. A convivial gather- 


ing. 

Merrythought (me-ripdt). 1607. {f. Merny 
a. + THOUGHT sb.) The FURCULA or forked 
bone between the neck and breast of a bird; 
also called the wishbone, 

‘The name has reference to the custom of two 

rsons pulling the furcula of a fowl until it 

reaks; the notion being that the one who gets the 
longer piece will either be married first, or will 
get any wish he may form at the moment, 

Me'rry-totter. dial. 1440. [f. MERRY a, 
+ TOTTER sb.) A see-saw; a swing. 


MESENTERIC 


Merse (mers), Sc. 1810, (Se. ropr. OE. 
mersé Mans.] Low flat land, usually beside 
a river or the sea; marsh. 

The Merse is the district between the Lammer- 
moors and the Tweed, 

Mersion (mó«fon). Obs. or rare, 1059. [= 
late L. mersio, esp. in eccl, L. of baptism, f. 
mers-, pa, ppl. stem of L. mergere dip, The 
action, or act, of dipping; spec. with reference 
to baptism, 

Merv (móiv), 1887, [Short for Fr. (satin) 
merveilleur.| A silk material for ladies" 
dresses and dreas-trimmings. 

Mervail(e, -veil(Ke, obs. ff. MARVEL, 

i Merveilleux, -euse (merveyd, 0), 1802, 
[Fr.; see MARVELLOUS,] Names for the ex- 
travagantly dressed French fops and fine 
ladies of the perlod of the Directory, who 
affected a revival of the classical costume of 
ancient Greece, 

Merwoman (1m6-awumiin), 
Mer- and cf. G. meerweib.) 
when older or married. 

Mes-, comb. f. Mkso- before à vowel. 

Mesa (mean). South, U.S. 1775. [Sp., lit. 
‘table’ - L. mensa.) A high table-land. 

Mesaconic (mesüko:nik), a. 1854, [f, Gr. 
udoos middle + (cosi; this acid being 
intermediate between the itaconic and citra- 
conic acids,] In m. acid: an acid, isomeric 
with itaconic acid, obtained by boiling a weak 
solution of citraconie acid with nitric acid, 
Hence Mesa:conate, a salt of m. acid, 

Mesad (me-sed), adv, 1882. [t. Gr. uéoos 
middle + -AD IL.] = MESIAD. 

Mesal (me-sAl) a. 1882. [f. as prec, + 
-AL] = Mustat. Hence Me'sally adv. 

(Mésalliance (mezalyáts), 1782, [Fr., f. 
més- Mis- + alliance. Cf, MISALUIANOR.] A 
TUR with a person of inferior social posi» 
tion. 

Mesaraic (mesüréik). late ME, [7 med.L. 
mesaraicus, -er- (XI) = Gr. peoapaikós, f. 
 ueodpavv, f. plow middle + dead flank, belly; 
Wee -10.) Anat, a. adj. = MESENTERIC. b. sb. 
One of the mesarale veins 1528, 

Mesaticephalic (me:sütisifm-Mk), 4. 1878. 
|f. Gr. nésaros (superl. of pdoos) + nepa 
head + «10,] = MksockPHALIC, So Metsati- 
cephalism, Mersaticephaly, the condi- 
tion of being m. Messatice'phalous a. © 
MESATICEPHALIC, 

\Mescal (meska-l). Also mex(i)cal, mez- 
cal 1828. [Sp. mescal ~ Mexican mesealli.) 
A strong intoxicant distilled from the fer- 
mented juice of the American aloo, 

\Mesdames (medam). 1678. [Fr pl. of 
MADAME.) 1, The plural of MADAME. 2. 
Used as pl. of Eng. Mus. 1792. 

Meseems (misi-mz), impers. v, arch. Also 
meseemeth. Pa. |. meseemed. late ME. 
[orig. two words, me dative and seems 3rd 
pers. sing. of SERM v, Cf. METHINKS.) It 
seems to me, (Used with dependent clause or 
parenthetically.) 

tfMe'sel, ME. I- OFr. mesel leprous, lepor 
= med.L. mise, mesellus, in cl, L, misellua 
wretched, wretch, dim. of miser wretched; 
see El,] A, adj. Leprous 1007, B, ab. 1. 
A leper 1550; fig. a foul person 1740. 2. 
Leprosy; fransf, an affüictlon -1530, 80 
tMe'seled ppl. a. tMe'selry, loprosy. 

Mesembryanthemum (mésembrimn pi- 
mim, méz-). 1825. [mod. I., miswritten for 
*mesembrianthemum, f. (ult.) Gr. peenuflpía 
noon + duo flower.) Hof. Tho typical 
genus of the N. O. Mesembryacew; a plant of 
this genus; à fig-marigold, (The flowers open 
only for a short time at midday; hence the 
name.) 

jMesencephalon (mesense-filon). — 1846, 
It. Gr. moos middle + ¢yxddadov ENCRPHALON,] 
1 nal. The mid-brain, Hence Mesencepha:- 

ic a. 

Mesenchyma(mese-nkima). Also-chyme 
(me-senkoim). 1888. (f. Gr. t (#00 MES-) 
+ ëyxvua infusion.) Biol, The cellular tissue 
which, arising from the hypoblast or the 
epiblast, constitutes, in some low forms of 
animal life, the mesoblast, Hence Mesen- 
chymal, Mesenchy:matous adjs. 

Mesenteric (mesente-rik, mez-), a. 1650. 
It. MESENTERY + -10. Cf. Fr. mésentérique 
(xv1).] Pertaining to, connected with, or 


1800, [See 
A MERMAID 


MESENTERON 


2 1898 0 the mesentery. So Mesente · rial 
a. 5 

Mesenteron (mése-ntéron, méz-). 1877. 
[f. Gr. neos (see MES-) + évrepov gut, bowel.] 
The digestive portion of the primitive ali- 
mentary canal. 

Mesentery (me-stntéri, me-z-). 1547. [- 
med. L. mesenterium — Gr. peoevrépov, f. pécos 
(see MES-) + črepov intestine.] 1. Anat, A 
fold of peritoneum which attaches some part 
of the intestinal canal to the posterior wall of 
the abdomen 1547. 2. Zool. (pl.) The vertical 
plates which divide the body cavity in 
actinozoa 1861. vars. Mesenterium, Mes- 
enterion ( tMezentereon). 

Meseraic, -ai(c)k, etc. obs. ff. MESARAIC. 

Mesethmoid (mesepmoid) 1875. (f. 
Mes- + Erno. ] Anat. The middle ethmoid 
bone. Also attrib. in m. . 

Mesh (mef), sb. 1540. [Early forms also 
meish, meash, mash, the first two indicating 
a long vowel; prob. — MDu. maesche (Du. 
maas), and masche, repr. Gmc. *m4sk-(whence 
OHG, másca) and *mask- (whence OE. max, 
*m4esé net, maescre mesh). 1. One of the 
open spaces or interstices of a net. Also, the 
similar space in any network, as a sieve. 
1558. b. pl. The threads or cords which 
bound these; hence, network, netting 1002. 
2. fig. Snare, eto. 1540. 3. transf. Network, 
interlaced structure 1712. 4. Machinery. 
It. Mast v.] Engagement, or working contact, 
of the teeth of wheels with each other or with 
the rack; chiefly in in (into) mesh 1875. 

2. Here in her haires The Painter plaies the 
Spider, and hath wouen A golden m, t’intrap the 
hearts of men SHAKS. The meshes of diplomacy 
1897. Comb. m.-connection, a method of arrang- 
ing the coils in a dynamo; m.-stick, a stick used 
to form the m. of nets; m.-work, meshes col- 
iei network, Hence Me'shy a. consisting 


ol ies. 

Mesh (mef), v. 1532. t. Mes sb] 1. 
trans. To catch in the meshes of a not 1547. 
2. transf. and fig. To entangle, involve inex- 
tricably 1532. 3. ret. and intr. (for refl. or 
pass.) To become enmeshed or entangled 
1589. b. intr. (Machinery.) Of the teeth of a 
wheel, otc. : To be engaged with another piece 
3 or with another toothed wheel 
1875. 

2. The Flyes by chance mesht in her hayre 
DRAYTON. 

Mesh, var. of Masu. 

Meshed (meft) a. 1004. (t. MESH sb. + 
-ED*.] 1. Resembling meshes or network; 
tangled, intricate; intricately marked. 2. 
Having meshes. 

Mesiad (mi-ziwd, me:sird), adv. 1803. t. 
MESIAL + -AD. Cf. MRSAD.] Towards the 
median line of a body. 

Mesial (mi-ziül, me-sial), a. 1803. [irreg. 
f. Gr. u middle + -IAL.] = MEDIAN a.' 2. 
Also, situated mesially with respect to. 
Hence Me'sially adv. in a m. position or 
direction, 

Mesityl (me-sitil). 1838. [f. mod. L. mesita, 
mesites (— Gr. ueo(rys go-between) + -YL.] Chem. 
The hypothetical radical of acetone. Hence 
Mesitylene (misi-tilin), ‘a hydrocarbon, iso- 
meric with cumene, produced by the action 
of sulphuric acid upon acetone’ (Watts). 
Mesityle-nic a. derived from mesitylene. 
Mesity-lic a. derived from or containing m. 
Mesi-tylol = MESITYLENE. 

Meslen, etc.: see MASLIN*. 

Mesmerism (me-zmériz’m). 1802. [f. name 
of F. A. Mesmer, an Austrian physician (1734— 
1815) + u.] The doctrine or system accord- 
ing to which a hypnotic state, usu. accom- 
panied by insensibility to pain and muscular 
rigidity, can be induced by an influence 
(orig. known as ‘animal magnetism’) exer- 
cised by an operator over the will and ner- 
vous system of the patient; the process or 
practice of inducing this state, the state so 
8 or the influence supposed to oper - 


So Mesmerric, -ical a. pertaining to, character- 
istic of, . or produced by m. 1829. 
Me'smerist, one who practises m.; occas. a 
believer in m. 1840. Me'smerize r. trans. to 
subject to the influence of m. 1829; hence Me:s- 
merization, Me:smerizer. 

tMesnage, sb. [- Fr. tmesnage, var. of 
ménage MÉNAGE.] Economical management. 


1312 


JER. TAYLOR. So Mesnage v. to 
to control, manage —1695. 

Mesnalty (minálti. 1542. [- law Fr. 
mesnalie, f. mesne (see next), after comun- 
alte COMMONALTY.] Law. The estate or condi- 
tion of a mesne lord. 

Mesne (min), a., sb., and adv. late ME. 
[- law Fr. mesne, var. of AFr. meen MEAN 
a.*; for the unetymological s cf. DEMESNE.] 
A. adj. 1. Feudalism. a. M. lord: a lord who 
holds an estate of a superior lord 1614. Ab. 
M. tenant: erron. used for one who holds of 
a mesne lord 1853. 2. Occurring or performed 
at a time intermediate between two dates 
1548. b. M. process: that part of a suit which 
intervenes between the primary and the final 
process 1625. 3. Intermediate, intervening: 
applied to persons 1810. 

2. M. encumbrance: an encumbrance with a right 
of priority intermediate between the dates of two 
other encumbrances. M. profits: the profits of an 
estate received by a tenant in wrongful possession 
1 two dates. 3. M. vendors 1810, lessees 


+B. sb. 1. = MEAN sb. I. 1, II. 2. 1822. 2. 
lord (see A. 1) 21704. 

2. Writ of m.: un ancient... writ, which lay when 
the lord paramount distrained on the ‘tenant 
paravail; the latter had a writ of m. against the 
m. lord’ (Wharton). 

tC. adv. At a time intermediate (between 
two other times). late ME. 1642. 

Meso- (me-so), bef. a vowel occas. mes-, 
comb. form of Gr. a, middle, used in 
scientific terms, many of which have corre- 
lates with PRO-, or Proro-, and META-. 
Me'soblast [-nrAsT] Biol., the middle germ- 
layer of the embryo; hence Mesobla'stic a. 
Mesobra‘nchial a. applied to the middle 
lobe of the branchial region of the carapace 
of a crab. ||Mesocacum Anat. a fold of 
peritoneum attached to the ciecum. Me'so- 
carp [Gr. xapmds fruit] Hot. the middle layer 
of a pericarp. Mesocepha'lic [Gr. xepady 
head] a. (a) pertaining to the middle region 
of the head; (b) having the cranial cavity of 
medium capacity or a head of medium pro- 
portion; hence Mesoce-phalism, -ce:phaly. 
Mesoco-lon Anat. a fold of peritoneum 
attached to the colon; hence Mesoco-lic a. 
Me'soderm [Gr. &pua skin] Biol. = meso- 
blast; hence Mesode:rmal, -de-rmic adjs. 
Me'sodont (Gr. oe, ddovr- tooth] a. 
Anthrop. and Entom. having the teeth of 
medium size. Mesoga-ster [Gr. yaorjp 
stomach} Anat. = mesogastrium (a). ||Meso- 
fa'strium Anat. (a) a fold of peritoneum 
which attaches the stomach to the dorsal 
wall of the abdomen; (b) the umbilical region; 
hence Mesoga'stric a. Anat. pertaining to 
the mesogastrium; also Zool. pertaining to 
the middle gastric lobe of the carapace of a 
crab. Mesogna:thic, -gnathous [Gr. yrddos 
jaw] adjs., Anthrop. having the jaws slightly 
projecting; having a gnathic index between 
98 and 103. Mesoli'thic [Gr. Aos stone] a., 
Archeol. belonging to a part of the prehis- 
toric ‘stone age’ between the Paleolithic 
and the Neolithic. Mesona-sal [see NASAL] 
a., Anat. belonging or relating to the middle 
of the nose. ||Mesono-tum [Gr. r back] 
Entom. the dorsal portion of the mesothorax ; 
hence Mesono-tal a. Me'sophyll [Gr. 
ġúMov leaf] Bot. the parenchyma between 
the epidermal layers of a leaf; hence 
Mesophy'llic a. Me'soplast [Gr. arg 
moulded] Biol. the nucleus of a cell; hence 
Mesopla:stic a. ||Mesopo-dium (also me. 
sopod(e) [Gr. zovs, #08- foot] Zool. the median 
region of the foot in molluscs; Bot. the 
intermediate portion of the axis of a phyllo- 
podium; hence Mesopo-dial a. Me'sor- 
(r)hine, Mesor(r)hi- (Gr. fis, gu- nose] 
Anthrop., a. having a somewhat broad but 
long nose, or a nasal index from 45 to 53; 
sb. à m. person. Mesosei-smal [Gr. ceopds 
earthquake] a. pertaining to the centre of 
intensity of an earthquake. Me-soseme 
Gr. cjua sign, *index'] a., Anthrop. of skulls: 
having an orbital index from 84 to 89. Ne- 
soste-rnum Entom. the ventral piece of the 
middle segment of the thorax in insects; 
Anat. the middle portion of the sternum; 
hence Mesoste-rnal a. and sb. Mesosys- 
to-lic a., Path. occurring in the middle of the 


‘husband’; 


MESS 


systole. Me'sotherm [Gr. dep: hot] Bot, 
a plant requiring a moderately warm tem- 
perature. Mesotho-rax Eníom. the middle 
ring or segment of the thorax of an insect; 
hence Mesothora:cic a. 4 

Mesode (me-so"d). 1850. E Gr. yeaw6és, f. 
neco- MESO- + G ODE.] Gr. Pros. A portion of 
a choral ode, coming between the strophe and 
antistrophe, without anything to correspond 
with it. Hence Meso-dic a. 

Mesolabe (me-sole'b). 1579. [- L. meso- 
labium (Vitruvius), f. Gr. eoddafos (or 
-ov), f. uécos middle + Aa8- base of Aaufávew 
take.] An ancient instrument used for as- 
certaining mean proportionals between two 
given lines, and for finding roots of quan- 
tities geometrically. 

Mesology (meso-lódgi). 1811. ft. Gr. pécov. 
(taken as = ‘medium’) + -Locv.] 1. The 
science of means (of attaining happiness), 
Only in Bentham. 2. The science of the rela- 
tions between organisms and their environ- 
ment 1883, 

Mesophragm (me-séfrem). 1820. = mod. 
L. mesophragma, f. Gr. pios middle + 
dpdypa partition.] Zool. a. Entom. The parti- 
tion that separates the mesothorax from the 
metathorax. b. In Crustacea, the inner pro- 
longation of the capital of an endosternite 
1880. 

Mesopotamia (mesópótémih). 1854. [= 
Gr. uecomorauía (8C. xdpa country), f. pudoos 
middle + morauós river.) Name of the tract 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
Hence allusively of any tract between rivers. 

Mesothesis (mesg-pisis), rare. 1812. f. 
Gr. uécos middle + d ‚TUnsts.] Something 
interposed, serving to connect or reconcile 
antagonistic agencies or principles. 80 
Mesothe':tic, -ical a. occupying a middle 


position. 

Mesoxalic (mesekse@-lik), a. 1838. ff. 
Meso- + OXALIO a.) Chem. In m. acid: a 
dibasic acid obtained from alloxan. Hence 


Meso:xalate, a salt of m. acid. 

Mesozoa (mesozó"-à), sb. pl. 1877. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. u- MESO- + {Ga animals.) Zool. 
Name for forms intermediate in structure 
between the Protozoa and the Metazoa, Also 
sing. Mesozo-on, one of those. 

Mesozoic (mesozó"ik), a. 1840. [f. Gr. 
peoo- MESO- + (vj life + -10.] Geol. Name for 
the secondary period, intermediate between 
the Palwozoic and the Cainozoic. 

Mesprise, obs. f. MISPRIZE v.' 

Mesquin (meskren), a. 1706. [Fr.] Mean, 
sordid. 

tMesquita, mesquit', 1477. [- Sp. mes- 
quita and It. meschita, ult. — Arab. masjid, 
place of worship, mosque.] = Mosque —1665. 

Mesquite, mesquit* (me-skit, meskit). 
Also muskeet, etc. 1851. [- Mexican Sp. 
mezquite.] 1. Either of two leguminous trees 
growing in S.W. North America, Prosopis 
juliflora (honey mesquite), and P. pubescens 
(screw-pod mesquite). 2. In full mesquite- 
grass: Any grass growing in the neighbour- 
hood of the mesquite tree, esp. the genera 
Bouteloua and Buchloe 1851. 3. attrib., as m. 
bean, the pod of the mesquite tree, eto. 
1854. 


Mess (mes), sb. ME. [- OFr. mes portion of 
food, mod. mets (infl. by mettre place) :- late 
L. missus course of food, f. miss-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. mittere send (out) put forth.] 
I. Portion of food, etc. 1. A serving of food; 
a course of dishes; a prepared dish. Now 
only arch. exc. as in 2. b. A quantity (of 
meat, etc.) sufficient to make a dish. (Now 
dial. and U.S.). Also, the quantity of milk 
given by a cow at one milking 1513. 2. 
Applied to a made dish, or to a portion or à 
kind of liquid, or pulpy food, e.g. milk, 
broth, porridge, etc. late ME. b. A quantity 
of liquid or mixed food for an animal; a kind 
of such food 1738. c. A concoction, jumble, 
medley 1828. 3. A state of confusion or 
muddle; a condition of embarrassment or 
trouble 1834. b. A dirty or untidy state of 


inheritaunce of heuen 1526. 3. Phr. 


MESS 


To get into a m. To make . of: 
1 — ne rtaking), a m. of: to bungle (an 

II. Company of persons eating together. 1. 
Orig., each group of four persons (sitting to- 
gether and helped from the same dishes), into 
which the company at a banquet was com- 
monly divided. Now only in the Inns of 
Court, a party of four benchers or four stu- 
dents. Hence, & company of persons who 
regularly take their meals together. late ME. 
b. In the Army and Navy: Each of the sever- 
al parties into which a regiment or ship's 
company is divided, each party taking their 
meals together 1536. c. Without article: The 
taking of such a meal 1778. d. gen. = ‘Table’ 
(esp. in the sense ‘provision of food’) 1861. 
+2. transf. A set of four persons or things 
—1001. 

1. b. Phr. To lose the number of one's m.: to die, 
be killed, 2. You three fooles, lackt mee foole, to 
make vp the messe SHAKS. 

Mess (mes), v. late ME. [f. MESS sb.] 1. 
trans. To serve up (food); to divide (food) 
into messes or portions. Obs. exc. dial. +2. 
To divide (a ship's company) into messes 
—1690. 3. inir. To take one's meals, esp. as 
one of a mess; also rarely to feed wpon 1701. 
b. trans. To supply with meals 1811. 4. intr. 
To make a mess; to dabble in water, mud, etc. 
Also, to *potter' (const. about or with advs. 
about, away). 1853. 5. trans. To make a mess 
of; to dirty, soil (a thing); to muddle (a busi- 
ness). Also with up. 1823. 

4. I m, about my flowers and read snatches of 
French Mrs. LYNN LINTON. 5. Lank told him that 
he had messed the whole business 1901. 

Mess, obs. f. MASS sb.* 

Message (me-séd3), sb. ME. (- (O)Fr. 
message - Rom. -*missaticum (in. med.L. 
1X), t. L. miss-; see MESS sb., -AGE.] 1. An oral 
or written communication sent from one 
person to another; also, fintelligence, 
tidings, news. {Often applied to a communi- 
cation sent by telegraph; hence transf. b. A 
divinely inspired communication by a pro- 
phet, Also transf. 1546. c. An official com- 
munication from the Sovereign to Parlia- 
ment, or the like 1625. 2. The business en- 
trusted to a messenger; a mission, an errand 
ME. 13. One or more messengers or envoys, 
an embassage 1475. 

1. Sometimes from her eyes I did receiue faire 
speechlesse messages SHAKS. Messages can pass 
through the brain and the nerves every moment 
1884, b. Byron and Burns..had a message to 
deliver 1828, Tsaiah’s m. is twofold; first ruin and 
then redemption 1902. c. The President, in his m. 
of the year. referred [etc.] J. M. LUDLOW. 2. I. 
ran messages 1840. 

Comb.: m. stick, a stick carved with significant 
marks, used, esp. by Australian aborigines, as a 
means of communication. 

Message (me-séd3), v. 1583. [f. MESSAGE 
sb.] 1. trans. 'To send as a message; to send 
by messenger; spec. to transmit (a sketch, 
plan, etc. by means of signalling, tele- 
graphing, ete. 2. intr. To carry à message. 
DICKENS. 

Messageer, -er(e, obs. ff. MESSENGER. 

Messalian (mesé-liün, Massalian (mes- 
&Miün) 1591. [- late Gr. Megoaxavós, 
Meacahavés, — Syr.; the Gr. writers render 
the Syrian word edxirns (see EUCHITE) and 
eixóuevos one who prays.] A. sb. One of an 
ancient heretical sect, variously identified 
with the Euchites and with the Hesychasts. 
B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Messalians. 

Messan (me-sin). Sc. Also -in. 1500. [~ 
Gael. measan = Ir. measdn, MIr. mesdn.] A 
lap-dog; also applied to a person as a term 
of abuse. Also m.-dog, etc. 

Messenger (me:séndgoi). IME. messager, 
later messanger — (O)Fr. messager, f. message; 
see MESSAGE, ER: 2. For the intrusive n cf. 
PASSENGER, SCAVENGER, WHARFINGER.] 1. One 
who carries a message or goes on an errand ; 
fan envoy, ambassador. b. The bearer of (a 
specified message) ME. c. fig. late ME. 12. 
esp. A forerunner, precursor, harbinger. 
Also fig. -1601. 3. A government official 
employed to carry dispatches, and, for- 
merly, to apprehend state prisoners; esp. one 
employed by the Secretaries of State 1535, 4. 
An endless rope or chain passing from the 
capstan to the cable to haul it in. Also, a 
similar contrivance for hauling in a dredge. 
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1668 5. (In full m.-bird.) The secretary-bird 
1. God's m.: (a) used for ANGEL, d. v.; (b) applied 
to a prophet, or to a clergyman, as charged with a. 
message from God to mankind. b. Messengers of 
Warre SHAKS, 2. fig. Yon grey Lines, That fret 
the Clouds, are Messengers of Day SHAKS. 3. 
King's or Queen's m., one who conveys dispatches 
to or from the Sovereign. 

Messet (me-sét). dial. 1631. [perh. alt. f. 
MESSAN, after dim. ending -ET.] A lap-dog. 
Also attrib. 

Messiah (mésoi-i, mos-). Also Messias, 
etc. IME. Messie — (O)Fr. Messie — L. (Vulg.) 
Messias — Gr. Meoolas — Aramaic m’shihd, 
Heb. máshi*h anointed, f. müshah anoint. 
The form Messias was used in John 1:41 and 
4:25 by Wyclif after the Vulgate, and by 
later translators. The form Messiah, in- 
vented by the Geneva translators of 1560, as 
looking more Hebraic than Messias, even- 
tually became the only current form.] The 
Hebrew title (= ‘anointed’) applied in the 
O.T. to a promised deliverer of the Jewish 
nation, hence to Jesus of Nazareth as such 
deliverer. Hence transf. an expected liber- 
ator of an oppressed people or country. 
(Written with capital M.) 

Against the Lord and his M. dear Milz., Hence 
Messi-ahship, the character or office of the or a 


Messianic (mesim-nik), a. 1834. [- Fr. 
messianique, f. Messie MESSIAH, after rab- 
binique RABBINIC.] Of, pertaining to, or 
relating to the Messiah. Hence Messia.- 
nically adv. as referring to the Messiah. 
Messi-anism, belief in a coming Messiah. 

[Psalm 87] seems clearly Messianic COLERIDGE. 

Messidor (mesidor) 1838. [Fr.; f. L. 
messis harvest + Gr. ddpov gift.) The tenth 
month of the French revolutionary calendar. 

Messieurs, sb. pl. 1624. [- Fr. pl. of Mon- 
SIEUR.] 1. (mesyö) The pl. of MONSIEUR. 
(As a prefixed title, now usu. abbrev. M M., as 
in Fr.). 2. (me-soaz, me-syouz). See MESSRS. 

Messire (mesir. Now only Hist. 1477. 
[Fr.; repr. the nom. (L. meus senior), while 
monsieur represents the accus. (L. meum 
seniorem).] A title of honour (= Sir) prefixed 
to the name of a French noble of high rank, 
and later to the names of persons of quality, 
and members of the learned professions; also 
used as a form of address. 

Mess-John: see Mas John (Mas 2). 

Messmate (me-sme't). 1746. [f. MESS sb. 
+ MATE sb.) A companion at meals; one of 
a mess, esp. of a ship's mess. 

Messrs. (me-soaz). 1779. Abbrev. of MES- 
SIEURS used as pl. of Mn. 

Messuage (me-swéd3). late ME. [- AFr. 
messuage, mesuage, prob. orig. misreading of 
mesnage MÉNAGE.] Orig., the portion of land 
intended as a site for a dwelling-house and its 
appurtenances. In mod. legal use, a dwell- 
ing-house with its outbuildings and curtilage 
and the adjacent land assigned to its use. 
Capital m.: that occupied by the owner of a 
property containing several messuages. 

They wedded her to sixty thousand pounds, To 
lands in Kent and messuages in York TENNYSON. 

Messy (mesi), a. 1843. [f. MESS sb. + Y'.] 
Of the nature of a mess; untidy. Hence 
Me:ssiness. 

Mest(e, obs. ff. Most, 

Mestee: see MUSTEE. 

Mester, obs. var. of MISTER sb.* 

Mestizo (mesti-zo) 1588. [Sp. :- Rom. 
*mizticius, f. L. miztus, pa. pple. of miscére 
mix.] A Spanish or Portuguese half-caste; 
now chiefly, the offspring of a Spaniard and 
an American Indian. b. atirib., as m.-wool, 
S. American wool from mixed breeds of 
sheep. So ||Mesti-za, a woman of the mes- 
tizo race 1582. 

Mestlen, -lin(g, -lyon, obs. ff. Mas- 
LIN 3, 3. 

Met (met), sb. Obs. exc. dial. [ME. met 
repr. OE. mel = OS. mel, OHG. mez, ON. 
met n. pl weight of a balance :- Gmc. 
*melam, f. *mel- measure; see MEET a., 
METE v.!] = MEASURE sb. 

+Met, ppl. a. late ME. [f. obs. pa. pple. 
meten of METE v. ] Measured —1460. 

Met, pa. t. and pple. of MEET v. 

Meta (mi-ti). Pl. metæ (miti) 1577. 
[L.] Rom. Antiq. One of the conical columns 
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set in the ground at each end of the Circus, to 
mark the turning-place in a race. Hence 
transf. A boundary. 

Meta- (me-tà), prefix, bef. a vowel normally 
met- (also bef. h, the resulting meth- being 
pronounced mep), repr. Gr. wera-, per- (uc8-), 
occurring separately as the prep. perá with, 
after. Its chief senses are: sharing, action in 
common; pursuit or quest; and esp. change 
(of place, order, condition, or nature), cor- 
resp. to L. trans-. Occas. it has the sense 
‘after’ or ‘behind’, as in metaphrenon (see 3 
below). 

1. In supposed analogy to METAPHYSICS (mis- 
apprehended as meaning the science of that which 
transcends the piyik d meta- has been prefixed 
to the name of a science, to form a designation 
for a higher science of the same nature but dealing 
with ulterior problems. Examples are Meta- 
biological a., Metache-mistry, Metalo'fic, 
Metalo-gical a., Metamathema-tics, Meta- 
phenomenal a., Metaphysio-logy. 

2. Path. Used to form adjs. applicable to diseases 
or symptoms, with the sense ‘arising subsequently 
to.; e.g Meta-arthri-tic, following on gout, 
Metapneumo:nic; etc. 

3. Anat. and Zool. Used to express the notion of 
‘behind’; also often that of ‘hinder’, ‘hindmost’, 
‘situated at the back’; sometimes correlated with 
Pro- and Mzso-. Metabra-nchial [Gr. Bpáyxia 
gills], a. applied to a division of the carapace of a 
crab situated behind and to one side of the meso- 
branchial lobe. ||Metacro:mion, a process of the 
spine of the scapula behind the acromion in some 
mammals 1868. ||Metane-phron, -ne'phros tar 
veġpós kidney], the hinder division of the typical 
segmental organ in vertebrates, from which are 
developed the kidney and the ureter 1877. ||Meta- 
no'tum [Gr. or back], Entom, the dorsal part of 
the metathorax in insects 1836. Me'taphragm 
[Gr. G partition], Entom, the wall that sepa- 
rates the abdomen from the thorax in insects 1826, 
Nieta-phrenon, -phrenum [Gr. gon midriff), 
the part of the back that is behind the diaphragm 
1621. Metapneu'stic [Gr. mvevorixós relating to 
breathing] a., Entom. having a single pair of spir- 
acles situated at the posterior end of the abdomen. 
\|Metapo:physis, pl. -ses [APOPHYSIS], a small 
vertebral prominence 1866. Metapore [PORE], 
an orifice in the pia mater covering the fourth 
ventricle of the brain. |/Metaptery-gium, Ichth. 
the hind-most section of the Page be in certain 
fishes 1866. ||Metatho-rax, Entom. the hindmost 
segment of the thorax in insects 1816; so Meta- 
thoracic a. 

4. Bot. and Zool. Used with the sense ‘later’, ‘sub- 
sequent’, ‘more developed’. Me-taphase, Me- 
ta-phasis, the separation of the daughter chro- 
mosomes in nuclear division. Me'taphyte, ||Me- 
eu ton, a multicellular plant; hence Meta- 
phy:tic a. 

5. Geol. In imitation of METAMORPHISM, used 
irreg. to form words referring to certain specific 
varieties of metamorphic processes, as Metache:~ 
mic a. applied to chemical metamorphism, etc, 

6. In Chemistry. a. Used to designate compounds 
derived from, metameric with, or resembling in 
composition those to the names of which it is pre- 
fixed. Metacresol, one of the three modifica- 
tions of cresol (ortho-, meta-, and paracresol). 
Metage-atin, a form of gelatin that remains 
fluid, used in photography. Metalbu-min, -men, 
a form of albumin found in dropsical fluids, etc. 
1854. Meta-Idehyde, a solid isomeric with alde- 
hyde 1841. Metape'ctin, an isomeric form of 

ctin produced by boiling with dilute acids. 

ore systematically, meta- is used to distinguish 
one class of acids and their corresponding salts 
from another class (the ORTHO- acids) consisting 
of the same elements in different proportions, the 
meta- acids containing one, two, or three molecules 
of water less than the ortho- acids: as metanti- 
monic, metapectic, metaphosphoric, metasilicic, 
metatitanic acids. 

b. In the names of isomeric benzene di-deriva- 
tives, meta- denotes those compounds in which the 
two radicals that replace hydrogen in the benzene- 
ring are regarded as attached to alternate carbon 
atoms. The number of these is unlimited, 

7. Min. a. Used to designate a mineral that is 
found along with another or is closely related to it, 
as in metabrushite (a calcium phosphate allied to 
brushite), ete. b. Proposed by Dana to designate 
minerals produced by metamorphism of sedi- 
ments, as metasyenite, etc. 

\Metabasis (metw-büsis). 1577. [mod.L. 
- Gr. peráßaos, related to  ueraBalvew, f. 
pera- META- + Balvew go. Cf. Basis] A 
transition, spec. in Rhet., from one subject 
or point to another, in Med., from one re- 
medy, etc. to another. So Metaba-tic a., 
Rhet. pertaining to m. 

Metabola (metæ-bòlá), sb. pl. Formerly 
metabolia. 1817. [mod.L. n. pl. f. Gr. 


uerafólos changeable.] Entom. A division of 
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insects comprising those which undergo com- 
plete metamorphosis. 

Metabolic (metübolik), a. 1743. [= Gr. 
uerabodxds changeable; see next.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to or involving transition. 2. Biol. and 
Chem. Pertaining to, involving, character- 
ized or produced by, metabolism 1845, 3. 
Entom. = METABOLOUS 1882. So Metabo 
lical a. 

Metabolism (meto-bóliz'm). 1878. It. Gr. 
perafody change, f. perapáňew, f. pera- META- 
+ BdMew throw; see -ISM.] Biol. and Chem. 
"The process, in an organism or a single cell, 
by which nutritive material is built up into 
living matter (constructive m., anabolism), or 
by which protoplasm is broken down into 
simpler substances to perform special func- 
tions (destructive m., katabolism). Hence 
Meta- bolite, a product of m. Meta-bolize 
v. to affect by m. 

Metabolous (metæ-bðləs), a. 1861. (t. Gr. 
nerapddos changeable + -0Us.] Entom. Under- 
going complete metamorphosis; belonging to 
the division METABOLA of insects. 

Metacarpal (metákü-ipál) 1739. [f. next 
+ Al.] a. adj. Of or belonging to the meta- 
carpus, b. sb. A metacarpal bone 1854. 

Metacarpus (metäkä- aps). Also Meta- 
carp. 1676. [mod. L., alt. f. Gr. pera- 
xdpmov, after CARPUS.] Anat. That part of the 
hand which is situated between the wrist 
and the fingers: in vertebrates generally, 
that part of the manus which is situated 
between the carpus and the phalanges. 

Metacentre (me-tüsentoi). 1704. [- Fr. 
métacentre (Bouguer, 1740), f. meta- META + 
centre CENTRE.) Hydrostatics and Shipbuild- 
ing. The limiting position of the point of 
intersection between the vertical line passing 
through the centre of gravity of a floating 
body when in equilibrium and the vertical 
line drawn through the centre of buoyancy 
when the body is slightly displaced; the 
shifting centre. To ensure stable equilibrium 
this point must be above the centre of grav- 
ity. Metace-ntral, Metace:ntric adjs. 

Metacetone (mete-sitén), 1838. [f. Fr. 
mélacétone; see META- 6, ACETONE.] Chem. 
A colourless oil obtained by the distillation 
of sugar or starch with quicklime. 

Metachromatism (metükró"mütiz'm). 
1870. [k. META- + Gr. xpóna, xpwpar- colour 
+ -I8M.] Change or variation of colour. 

Metachronism (metæ-kröniz’m). — 1617. 
[~ med. L. metachronismus, abnormally f. 
Gr. ueráypovos, -xpówos happening later, f. 
pera- META- + xpóvos time.] An error in 
chronology consisting in placing an event 
later than its real date. (Cf. PARACHRONISM.) 

Metacism (me-tüsiz'm). 1844, [= late L. 
melacismus, corruptly — late Gr. aura 
fondness for the letter u, f. uò name of the 
letter, Cf. Tracts.) The placing of a word 
with final m before a word beginning with a 
vowel; regarded as a fault in Latin prose 
composition. 

Metacrasis (metikré'sis). — 1886. t. 
META- + Crasis.) Geol. Recombination, de- 
noting changes such as the conversion of mud 
into a mass of mica, quartz, and other sili- 
cates, 

Metagastric (metiige-strik), a. 1877. [t. 
Mxra- + Gr. ware belly + .] Zool. 
Applied to portions of the carapace in 
brachyurous crustaceans situated towards 
the hinder part of the gastrohepatic area. 

Metage (mi-téd3). 1527. [f. METE v.' + 
an.] 1. The action of measuring officially 
the content or weight of a load of grain, coal, 
ete.; the duty paid for this. 

Metagenesis (metüdaenisis). 1849. [mod. 
L.; see MkTA- and GENESIS] Biol. Alter- 
natíon of generations; alternation between 
sexual and asexual reproduction. So Me:ta- 
gene · tic a. Zool., pertaining to, characterized 
by, or involving m. Metagene : tically adv. 

Metageo-metry, 1882. [See  Mxr4-.] 
The geometry of non-Euclidean space. So 
Metageo-meter, -me-trical a. 

Metagnathous (meta ni pos). a. 1872. 
If. Gr. perá META- + yrddos jaw + o.] 
Having the tips of the mandibles crossed. 

tMetagra‘mmatism. 1605. [- Gr. pera- 
ypaupariouds (Galen), f. pera- META- + vp 
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yeauuar- letter; see -ISM.] The transposition of 
letters in a word or phrase; anagrammatism. 

Metagraphy (metæ-grăfi). 1872. [f. META- 
+ -GRAPHY.] Transliteration. Hence Meta- 
gra · phic a. 

Metagrobolize (metügro-bóloiz), v. 1053. 
E obs. Fr. metagraboulizer (Rabelais).] a. 
To puzzle, mystify. b. To puzzle out. 

\Métairie (meteri). 1817. [Fr., f. métayer.] 
A farm held on the MÉTAYER system. 

Metal (me'tăl, me-t'), sb. (and a.) Also 
Tmettle, etc. ME. [- (O) Fr. métal, tmetail 
or its source L. metallum mine, quarry, 
metal - synon. Gr. der.]! I. Any member 
of the class of substances represented by 
gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, and tin, and 
orig. confined to these bodies together with 
certain alloys. In Chem. the ‘metals’ are a 
division of the ‘elements’ or simple sub- 
stances. Of these some possess all the 
properties, such as high specific gravity and 
density, fusibility, malleability, ete., for- 
merly viewed as characteristic of a metal, 
while others possess hardly any of them, the. 
metallic lustre being perhaps the most con- 
stant. In pop. lang. not applied when the 
identity of the element is disguised in com- 
bination. b. Metallic substance ME. c. 
preqnantly for: Precious metal, gold. SHAKS, 
d. spec. = CAST-IRON 1794. e. fig., esp. the 
‘stuff’ of which a man is made 1552. 2. Her. 
Either of the tinctures or and argent 1450. 
3. = ORE (after Spanish) 1604. +4. A mine. 
JER. TAYLOR. 5. With qualification: A 
specific alloy of two or more metals used in 
an art or trade. Also as short for any of 
these, 1729. 6. An object made of metal (see 
below) 1574. 7. Gunnery. The metal com- 
posing the barrel of a gun 1044. b. The aggre- 
gate number or effective power of the guns 
on a ship of war 1757. 8. Material, matter, 
substance, esp. earthy matter 1570. 9. The 
material used for making glass, in a molten 
State 1589. 10. Hardened clay, shale 1708. 
11. Broken stone used for macadamizing 
roads or as ballast for a railway. Also road 
m. 1838. 

1. Noble or perfect metals: gold and silver, as 
being the only metals that were known to endure 
any ordinary fire without being ‘destroyed’; opp. 
to base or imperfect metals. b. The hammer breal 
mettall, and the fire melts it 1649. e. We are. 


t 
metalla]. 5. Bath, Britannia, 
ete, m.: see these words. Also BELL-METAL, GUN- 
METAL, PRINCE'S metal. 6. fa. A reflector of a 
5 A very distinct and perfect two-foot m. 
pi 


Dutch, white, yellow, 


1777. 1. The rails of a railway, tramway, etc. ; 
He found the deceased lying on the road, between 
the ‘metals’ 1841. 7. Line of m.; an imaginary 
line drawn along the surface of the m. between 
the two sights, So over, undermetal. b. Heavy m.: 
see HEAVY a.' 5. 

attrib, and Comb., as m.-broker, -bearing adj., 
-yield; also, m. bath, a bath (of mercury, lead, 
fusible alloys, etc.) used in chemical operations re- 
quiring a higher temperature than a water bath 
can give; m. bed, the bed of broken stone in a 
macadamized road; m. polish, a polish used for 
brightening metals; m. value, value (of coin) 
merely as m.; -work, (artistic) work in m. 

Metal, v. 1617. (t. the sb.) 1. trans. To 
furnish or fit with metal. 2. To make or mend 
(a road) with ‘metal’ 1806. 

\IMetalepsis (metile-psis). 1577. [- L. 
metalepsis, Gr. uerdAmhu, f. weradaupavew to 
substitute, f. pera- META- + AauBávew take.) 
Rhet. A figure mentioned by Quintilian, con- 
sisting in the metonymical substitution of 
one word for another which is itself figurative, 

Metaleptic (metile-ptik), a. 1656. [- mod. 
L. metalepticus — Gr., f. ueralauBávew; see 
METALEPSIS,] a. Participating or acting with: 
spec. applied to muscles. b. Pertaining to 
metalepsis, Hence Metale-ptically adv. by 
metalepsis 1655. 

Metallic (mite-lik), a. (sb.) 1507. [= Fr. 
métallique or L. metallicus — Gr. ueraAuxós, f. 
uérañov METAL; see -10.] 1. Of, pertaining to, 
or containing a metal or metals; of the nature 
of or resembling a metal. b. Involving coin 
as dist. from paper money 1790. 2. Having 
the form or outward characters of a metal 
1797. 3. Of a quality: Such as is characteris- 
tic of metals (see quots). 1794. 4. Yielding or 
producing metal 1689. 15. Connected with 
mining or metallurgy —1834. 6. sb pl. Articles 
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or substances made of or containing meta] 
1012; U.S. powdered metal for lining the 
bearings of machine shafts 1894. 

1. M. pencil: one with a tip made of lead or alloy, 
for writing indelibly on paper with a prep 
surface. So m. book, paper. 3. M. lustre, the 
peculiar sheen characteristic of metals. "Ple 

leep m. voices (i.e. voices of a harsh unmusical 
tim! S W. IRVING. M. (i.e. ‘coppery’) taste 1803, 
fig. With m. beliefs and regimental devotions 
CLOUGH, So 1 Meta-llical a., Meta:llically adp, 

Metalliferous (metiili-feros), a. 1060, (f, 
L. metallifer (t. metallum + -fer bearing); seo 
-FEROUS.] Bearing or producing metal. 

Metalline (me-tüloin), a. 1471. [- Fm 
métallin, t. métal METAL sb.; see -INE'] 1, 
= METALLIC 1. b. Impregnated with metallic 
substances. Also, of vapours, arising trom or 
produced by metals. 1626. c. Made of metal 
1575. 2. Resembling metal in appearance, 
lustre, etc. 1596. 3. Metalliferous 1620, 

1. The m. salts 1804, 2. The rocks of a blew met- 
taline colour, like vnto the best steele ore 
RALEGH. 

Metalling (me-tülin), vbi. sb. 1819. [f. 
METAL v. (or sb.) + -ING'.] 1. The process of 
making or mending roads with metal. Also 
concr. = METAL sb. 11. 2. Metal-work (rare). 
C. T. NEWTON. 

Metallist (me-tálist). 1646. [f. METAL sb. 
+ Asr.] 1. One who is skilled in or works in 
metals. Now rare. 2. An advocate of the 
use of a particular metal as currency 1880. 

Metallize (me-tiloiz), v. 1594. t. METAL 
Sb. + R.] 1. trans. To render metallic; to 
impart a metallic form or appearance to, 2, 
To vulcanize 1895. Metalliza-tion. 

Metallo-, bef. a vowel metall-, comb. f. 
Gr. yéraMov METAL sb.: Metallochrome 
(me- tälokrom) [Gr. xp@ue colour], a prismatic 
tinting imparted to polished steel plates by 
depositing on them a film of lead oxide. 
Metalloscopy (metiilo-sképi) [-scory], the 
art of determining by external application 
what metals or metallic substances act most 
easily and favourably upon a given person, 
Metallothe:rapy [Gr. bene, the use of 
metals in healing or preventing diseases. 

Metallography (metiilo-grifi), 1721. |f. 
METALLO- + -GRAPHY. Cf. Fr. mélallographie 
(Xv1).] 1. A treatise or description of metals" 
(Bailey). 2. The science relating to the in- 
ternal structure of metals 1871. 3. A printing 
process akin to lithography, in whieh metal 
plates are used instead of stones 1875. Honeo 
Meta‘llograph, a print produced by m. 
Meta:llogra:phic a. 

Metalloid (me-tiloid), a. (sb.) 1882. lt. 
METAL sb. + -01D.] 1. Having the form or 
appearance of a metal, Also, of or pertaining 
to metalloids. 1836. 2, sb. Chem, ta. The 
metallic base of a fixed alkali or alkaline 
earth —1837. b. A non-metallic element, 80 
Metalloi-dal a. 

Metallurgy (me-tülpaidgi). 1704. [t. Gr. 
ura metal + -ovpyla work, working, as in 
xepovpyla SURGERY. Cf. Fr. mélallurgic,) The 
art of working metals, comprising the sopara- 
tion of them from other matters in the ore, 
smelting, and refining; often, in a narrower 
sense, the process of extracting metals from 
their ores. Hence Metallu'rgic, -al a. of, 
pertaining to, or connected with m. Mer 
tallurgist, one who is skilled in m.; a worker 
iu metal 1670. 

Metamere (me-tümT1). Also metameron 
(mite-méren), pl. -mera. 1877. [f. Gr. pera- 
META- + uépos part.) Zool. One of the several 
similar segments of which certain bodies, 
e.g. the crayfish, consist. 

Metameric (metüme-rik), a. 1847. (t. as 
prec. + -10.] 1, Chem. Characterized by meta- 
merism. 2. Zool. Of or pertaining to mota- 
meres 1875. Hence Me-tamer, Chem. a com- 
pound which is m. with something else. 

Metamerism (metie-mériz’m). 1848. f. 
as prec.; sec -ISM.] 1. Chem. The condition 
of those isomeric compounds which, although 
of the same composition and molecular 
weight, have different chemical properties. 
2. Zool. Metameric segmentation 1877. 

Metamorphic (metiimd-afik), a. 1816. 
lirreg. f. Gr. pera- META- + opp} form + 
e; after melamorphosis.] 1. Characterized 
by metamorphosis or change of form. 2. 
Geol. Pertaining to, characterized by, or 
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those 
Mosen and Cla 
fosalliferous strate 
Metamorphism (met&mufia'm). — 1945. 
|f. a» prec. + u.] 1. Geol. The process of 
change of form or structure produced in a 
rook by various natural egenclos. 2. The 
process of motamorphosis (of an insect) 1864, 
tMetamorphize, v. 1601, (f. as prec, + 
Ap] ~ MNTAMORPHOSN v, —1748. 
Metamorphose (metAmó-afomw, tõi), ab. 
1608, [Arurllcized form of METAMOKPHONIS; of, 
Vr. métamorphose,] = METAMORFHONS, Now 


rare, 

Metamorphose (metém@utors, fös), ©, 
Also t-oxe, 1576, I- Fr. „ t. 
métamorphose — bL. mel H 


a ; so 
next.) I. (rana, To change in form; to turn 
fo or into womothing else by enchantment or 
other supernatural means, 2, gen. To change 
tho form or character of; to transform. Const, 
fo, into, 1676, J. To subject to Maramon~ 
prep S 

Never were a so met 
plain farmer and even the 
A soldior BURKE. Hence d 
Metamorphosis ( motos 
sis). PL -ses (nz), 1533, [~ I., metamorphosis 
= Or. eronápdesna, f. peropoptety transform, f. 


action or process of changing 

stanco, esp. by magio or witeheraft. b. A 
motamorphosod form 1589, 2, tranaf, A oom- 
plete change in the appearance, condition, 
character of a person, of affairs, oto. 1045. 4. 
a, Physiology. Change of form In animals and 
plants, or their parta, during life; esp. in a 
metabolous inseot 1665, b. Morphology. The 
modification of organs or structures in form 
or function (Including teratology) 1896. €. 
Evolution. Secular change of form 1547, d. 
Histol, The change of form whioh goes on in 
the clementa of living organic structures 1839, 
€. Chem, Tho change of a compound to à new 


form 1863, 

2. Tile visage. as from a mask to a face 
1 know not that I have ever seen. in any other 
human face an equal m, C, BRONTE, D a A 
ten art, eee 
mar! stages, g 
tMetamorphosy | 1008. Meme p 
mor] neue a, pertaining to, on, or causing 
m, d 

Metaphor (me-tAf(u). 


or descriptive term in transferred to some 
object to which It is not properly applicable; 
1 Instance zi 1 à 

hose beautii phors in ure, 
Life la termed a A . We e 
Avoid making two Inconsistent meet. 
on one object, This be what is mired meta- 


L. Monmay. lien, val oa. 
Me ri liy ade Mie taphortat (ree), ome 


to change metal iy into; to ply with m. 
Metaphrane (mo tafré's), sb. „ [= mod. 
L. metaphrasia (also usod) = Gr. pevádenot, f. 


ebe, translate, 
Punasw ab.) ti, A metrica! translation -1767. 
2. A translation; later, 


literary form; 
also, fa translator, 

mn (metAfrestik), a (Gb) 
1778. [= Gr. ere woe preo. and 
40.) 1. Of the nature of metaphrase. 2. sb. 
pl. The art of translation or interpretation 
1895. So Metaphra stically ode. 1577. 
Metaphysic (metAf-xik), ., into ME. 
i= (O)Fr. métaphyeique d. L. 

fom. sing., for earlier n. pl. repr, Meti- 
puysca.) I. = METAPRTNOS 1, 1 b. 32. Some- 
thing visionary. WARNER. 


— (metÀfi-a(h), a. and % 1535. 
le LL. metaphysiows ad). , developed 


m, manner Of penne; tipar 

naturally; tptetermaturally, 
Meta (motAfeh Jän). 1507, (- 
1 t Mina 
PHYO; wee dOAM.] One vemed in meta- 
(metAfmisoiz), v. 1703. 


1. t 
MA ma x esta" {have metaph 
away y sensos KOVTHEY, 

Metaphysico- (metāñ-siko), comb. f 
Merarnvere a, with ‘partly meta- 
ph; „ partly..." 


eta ak-), ab. pl. — 1949. 
[pl of MwrariYwo ab, repr. med. I. meim 
physica neut. pl, med.Gr, (ra) e for 
Gir, và perd rà domed "tho (works of Aristotle) 
the Physios' (of. Mita- and Pavesi) 
an carly period, the word was used as a 
for the branch of study, via. ontology, 


1. That branch of speculation 
with the firet principles of things, 


(met qe dóm) 
Iod. I. f. Or. were META: + tmn, nte 
wee 4UX.] 1. Anat, = Mevaransve 1844. 2. 
posterior lobe of tbe foot in m 


dcs (methpelitike), sb. pi. 1784. 
Theoretical political science 


The 
Metapolit 
pietas 14 


METAZOA 
tlie fg 
political (beanies 


© (metàssi- kiks), ab. pl 1906. 


argon (mets amo) pd if, Matar + 


supposed gaseous clement. 

asoma (meted), Abo meta- 
some, 1572. (mod.l,, f. Or, pere Matar + 
otus boðy.) Zoot. The hindor part of the body 
Ip molluses, or of the abdomen In arthropods. 
Meitasoma:tic a. pertaining to the m. ; Geol, 
pertaining to METASONATOSBM. 

1Metasomatosis (e tete sia). 1896. 
(mod.L., t. Matar + Or, ede, eer: body + 
ee, Geol. The transformation of one rock 
into another of an entirely different kind. 
Also Metaso:matism, 

Metastable (ne taste hin, a. 1509. If. 
Mera- + Sranie a.) Physics. Of a stato of 
unstable equilibrium. 

Metastasis (mota-stAsin), PI. -sos (le). 
1577. [Late I. = Gr. eee removal, change, 
f. paaria; soo Mitis, rants.) 1. Nel, A 
rapid transition from ono point to h 
2. a. Phys. and Path, The transference of a 
bodily function, of » pain or a disease, of 
morbific matter, ete. e part or organ 

transformation 


ma. 

» The and ol] man, Just then inning, by 
a not unnatural m., to into a lighthouses 

STEVENSON. Hence Metasta tle a. 

(Metasternum — (melAstó-anóm), — 1828. 
Imad. I., f. Mara + Breawem.) 1. Kater. 
The median ventral ploce of the metathorax 
in Insets, J. Anat, Tho xiphisternum 1564, 
Henco Metaste-rnal a. LJ 

(Metastoma (meta-stómA). Also meta- 
stome. 1850, (mod.L.., f. Gr. pere- META- + 
eius mouth.] = LAMUN T. 

IMetatarsus (metitiunte), Pi et (sol), 
1076, we Meta: and Tansee.) 


bone of the m. 

Metatheria (metapt ria), sb. 3 
Or, pavo Matar + ime 
. Muxbey'e term for the Mar 

. Hence Metathe-rian a. belonging 
to tbe M.; æd, one of thosa, 

Metathesis (mote pisis). PI «wen. Coli). 
1877. l- tete L. (in sense 1) = Or, perdon, 
f. ener em transpose, change; ee META, 
and Tore.) f. ta. Kd. The Umnaposition 
of words. b. Gram. The interchange of posh- 
tion between sounds or letters in a word; the. 


b. The transposition of a solid morbifie sub: 
stance from one part to another where It will 
be team injuries E 


T Aen, Nipan, ei Rte, with 

e L 
wn m. of tne twp on Weitere Ra Ison, No 
Metathe tic, 


METE 


mal kingdom, comprising those animals 
whose bodies consist of many cells, Also sing. 
Metazo:on, one of the m. Hence Meta- 
zovan a. belonging to or characteristic of the 
M.; sb. one of tho M. So Metazo'ic a. 

Mete (mit), %.“ late ME. I- OFr. mele — L. 
meta goal, boundary.) fl. A goal —1480. 2. 
A boundary, limit; a boundary stone or 
mark; eap. in phr. metes and bounds, common 
in legal uso 1471. 

Mete (mit), sb.* 1708. et. 
Mur sb.) Measure, 

Mete (mit) v. Infl. meted, meting. 
(OE. melan = OFris. meta, OS. melan, OHG. 
megęan (Du. meten, G. messen), ON. mela, 
Goth. milan += Gmo. *melan; the TE. base 
*med- is repr. also by L. meditari MEDITATE, 
Gr. neon care for, beside *mod- of L. modus 
Monk, modius bushel.) 1. trans. = MEASURE 
v. 2. Now only poet. and dial. exc. in allusions 
to Matt. 7:2. 2. absol. or intr.; also, to aim 
at —1049. 13. trans. = MEASURE v. 3. —1819. 
4. = MEASURE v. 6 (arch. OE. +5. To 
traverse (a distance). Also absol. or intr. (and. 
refl.) To go, proceed. 1007. 6. (Often with 
oul.) To apportion by measure; to deal out; 
esp. to allot (punishment, reward, etc.) ME. 

1. She. .Metes the thin air and weighs the Sying 
sound CRABBE. 2. L. L. I. IV. i, 134. 4. 2 Hen. IV, 
IV. IV. 77. 6. I m. and dole Unequal laws unto a 
savage race TENNYSON. 

1Mete, v.“ [O E. man wk. vb.; only Eng.] 
1. impers. Me melte: it occurred to me in a 
dream; I dreamt. Also with sb., as me melte 
sweven, I dreamt a dream. —1043. 2. trans. 
"To dream —1570. 3. intr. To dream (of). ME. 

Mete, var. of MEAT, Meer, MET. 

fMetecorn. [OE., f. mete MEAT sb. + 
Corn eb. ] An allowance (prop. of corn) made 
to servants, to inmates of a hospital, etc. 
1523. 

Metel (mitél). 1528. [- mod. L. methel — 
Arab, jaws (= nut) malil.) ta. Methelnut: a 
narcotic seed described by Avicenna, prob. 
Datura stramonium, the Thorn-apple —1753. 
b. The specific name of the Hairy Thorn- 
apple, Datura m., used as a name for the 


lt. METE v.“ 


plant. 
Metely, obs. f. MEgTLY a. and adv. 
Metempiric (metemplrik) 1874.  [f. 


MBETA- + Eric.) 1. (Also Metempirics 
constr. as sing.) The philosophy of things 
outside the sphere of knowledge derived from 
experience. 2. One who believes in metem- 
pirical philosophy 1881. Hence Metempi-- 
ricism, metempirical philosophy. Metem- 
pi. ricist. 

Metempirical (metempi-rikil), a. 1874. 
[f. MRTA- + EMPIRICAL.) Pertaining to mat- 
ters outside the range of knowledge derived 
from experience. Also: Maintaining the 
validity of concepts and opinions based 
otherwise than on experience. 

If then the N designates the province we 
include within the range of Science, the province 
we exclude may fitly tyled the M. LEWES, 
Hence Metempirrically adv. 

Metempsychose (mete-mpsik6"z), v. 1504. 
If. next. I trans. To transfer or translate (a 
soul) from one body to another. So Metem- 
psycho:size v. 

etempsychosis (mete:mpsikó"is). Pl. 
-oses (-0"siz) 1500. [Late L. — Gr. pereu- 
Gucci, f. pera- META- + (v in + vy soul; 
see Os. Formerly often stressed metem- 
psychosis.) igration of the soul; 
chiefly, passage of the soul of a human being 
or animal at or after death into a new body of 
tho same or a different species, a tenet of the 
Pythagoreans, the Buddhists, etc. Also 
transf. and fig. 

Departed empire has a m., if nothing else has 

WELL. Hence Metempsychorsist, one who 


believes in m. 

\Metemptosis (metemptdsis). 1727. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. perá after + usos, f. un C 
fall in or upon.] The solar equation 
necessary to prevent the calendar new moon 


from happening a day too late. (Opp. to 


proemptosia.) 

Metencephalon (metense-filon). 1871. 
If. META- + ENCEPHALON.] a. In Huxley's 
use: The cerebellum with the pons Varolii. 
b. The after-brain, the last encephalic 
segment, called Myelencephalon by Huxley 
1870. Hence Metencepha‘lic a. 
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\IMetensomatosis ^ (moetensó"müt2"-sis). 
1630. (- late L. metensomatosis — Gr. nerev- 
cupdrams, f. & IN + opa, owuar- body; see 
-08I8.] Re-embodiment (of the soul); a change 
of bodily elements. 

Meteor (mi-tia). 1471. [= mod.L. 
meteorum — Gr. ueréopov, subst. use of n. of 
neréopos raised up, lofty, f. pera- META- + *ewp-, 
var. of base of de(pew raise. Cf. (O)Fr. 
méléore.] 1. Any atmospheric phenomenon. 
Now chiefly techn. 2. spec. a. A small mass 
of matter from celestial space, rendered 
luminous by the heat engendered by col- 
lision with the earth’s atmosphere; a fire- 
ball, a shooting star (in 17th c. also ta comet) 
1593. b. Applied to the aurora borealis, the 
ignis fatuus, etc, 1592. c. transf. and fig. 
1593. 3. Passing into adj. 1711. 

1. Atmospheric phenomena were formerly often 
classed as aerial or airy meteors (winds), aqueous or 
watery meteors (rain, snow, hail, dew, etc.), 
luminous meteors (the aurora, rainbow, halo, ete.), 
igneous or fiery meteors (lightning, shooting stars, 
etc.). O.E.D. 2. And Meteors fright the fixed 
Starres of Heauen SHAKS. c. I have seen the 
Meteors of fashion rise and fall JOHNSON. 3. The 
m. flag of England CAMPBELL. Bothwell’s m. 
course LANG. 

Comb.: m.-dust, matter in a state of fine 
division, supposed to be diffused through inter- 
stellar space; -powder, a powdered-up alloy which 
is mixed with steel to form meteor-steel; steel, an 
alloyed steel with a wavy appearance, resembling 
Damascus steel; -stone = meteoric stone; also 
Jig. stream, the stream of meteors moving 
together in the same orbit; -swarm, -system, 
an ageregation of meteoroids pursuing the same 
orbit. 

Meteoric (miti,o-rik), a. 1031. [Partly — 
med. L. meteoricus, f. Gr. uerécpos (see prec.); 
partly f. METEOR + -10.] fi. Pertaining to 
the region of mid-air. DONNE. 2. Meteoro- 
logical, atmospherical 1830. b. Bot. De- 
pendent upon atmospherie conditions 1789. 
3. Of, pertaining to, or derived from meteors; 
consisting of meteors 1812. 4. fig. Transiently 
brilliant, flashing or dazzling like a meteor; 
also rapid, swift 1836. 

2. M. agents, rain, wind, frost, etc. HERSCHEL. 
3. M. stone = METEORITE. M. paper = ‘natural 
flannel’ (a fibrous texture often found covering 
meadows after an inundation). M. steel = meteor 
steel, 4. [Kean's] m. talent 1836. So {Meteo-ric- 
ala. Hence Meteo-rically adv. 

Meteorism  (mi-ti,ériz’m). 1843. [- 
medical L. meteorismus (also used), — Gr. 
perewpouds elevation, f. perewplfew. Cf. Fr. 
méléorisme (Paré).] Path. Flatulent disten- 
sion of the abdomen with gas in the aliment- 
ary canal. 

Meteorite (mi-tíjroi:t). 1834. [f. METEOR 
+ -ITE' 2 b.] A fallen meteor; a mass of stone 
or iron that has fallen from the sky upon the 
earth; a meteoric stone. Also (loosely), a 
meteor or meteoroid. 

Meteorites, the so-called falling stars, follow a 
patfecuy definite track in space Tair. Hence 

e-teori:tal, Meteori-tic adjs. 

Meteorize, v. Obs. or arch. 1657. [- Gr. 
nercop(tav elevate, f. ueréopos; see METEOR and 
k.] I. trans. To vaporize, convert into 
vapour. Also intr. Only in Evelyn. 2. intr. 
"To resemble a meteor; to flash, sparkle 1828. 

Meteorograph (mi-tLórógraf) 1780. [= 
Fr. météorographe; see METEOR and -GRAPH.] 
An apparatus for recording automatically 
several different kinds of meteorological 
phenomena at the same time. So Me-teoro- 
gram. 

Meteorography (mi:tt,éro-griifi). 1736. It. 
METEOR + -GRAPHY.] The descriptive science 
of meteors, or of meteorological phenomena. 
Hence Meteorogra:phic, -al a. pertaining 
tom. 

Meteoroid (nt: tf, rod). 1805. Lt. METEOR 
+ -0ID.] a. sb. A body moving through 
space, of the same nature as those which 
when passing through the atmosphere 
become visible as meteors. b. adj. Of the 
nature of a m. Hence Meteoroi-dal a. 

Meteorolite (mi-tt,grdloit). 1802. [- Fr. 

météorolithe; see METEOR, -LITE.] = METEOR- 
ITE. 
Meteorologist (mi:tíórolodsist) 1021. 
[orig. f. Gr. jerewpoddyos; see METEOR, -LOGIST.] 
One who is skilled in meteorology. So 
fMeteorodoger 1683. +Meteorolo-gian 
1614, tMeteorologi-cian 1580. 


METHEGLI 


Meteorology (miti'órolódsl). 1620. [orige 
= GT. perewpodoyla; see METEOR, -LOGY,] I, 
The study of, or the science that treats of, 
the motions and phenomena of the atmo. 
sphere, esp. with a view to forecasting the 
weather, 2. The character, as regards 
weather, etc., of a particular region 1604, 

1. In sundry Animals we deny not a kind of 
natural M., or innate presention both of wind 
weather SIR T. BROWNE. 2. The Climate and 
of Madeira 1850. So Meteorolo:gic (17 
-lo-gical (1570) a. pertaining to or connected wit 
the science of m.; also, pranm to atmospherio 
phenomena. Me:teorolo'gically adv, 


Meteoroscopy  (miütiro-Skópi). rare, 
1658. [f. METEOR + Gr. -okomla; see -S00PB, 
-Y*.] Observation of the stars. 

Meteorous (nt. ti rs, also poet. mitt. ros), 
a. 1607. [t. Gr. ueréopos raised on high, werdwpa 
n. pl. METEOR + -OUB.] = METEORIC, 

Meter (mi-toa), sb.’ late ME. It. METE u.. 
+ -ER*.] One who measures; a measurer, esp, 
of land, coal, and other commodities, 

Meter (mi-tax), 8b.“ 1815. [First in gas 
meter (1815); perh. a use of METER sb, 
suggested by gasometer (1790).] 1. a. (In full 
gas-meler.) An apparatus for automatically: 
measuring and recording the volume of gas 
supplied. 

Usually, the gas is made to pass through 
receptacles of known capacity, each filling and 
discharge of one of these being registered by the 
movement of an index. 

b. Any apparatus for automatically measure 
ing and recording the quantity of a fluid or 

the like flowing through it 1832. c. fig, A 
‘gauge’, self-acting measure of the fluctua- 
tions of anything 1860. 2. attrib., as m. box, 
inspector, rent, etc. 1882. 

1. a. Dry m.: one in which no water is u: dist, 
from the earlier wet m. b. Water-m., electric light 
m.; also, ampere, m., voltmeter, watt-m., ete. 2. m. 
mailing machine, a machine for franking an 
envelope, etc. (in lieu of the usual postage stamp), 
and registering the amount (1923); so m.-mai 
(postage) stamp. Hence Me'ter v. trans., to 
measure by means of a m. Metered mail (of, 
meter-mail above). 

Meter: see METRE. 

-meter, in use commonly oer, and 
occas. -i-meler, a terminal element in names 
of instruments for automatically measuring 
something. Early (17th c.) examples are 
barometer, hygrometer, thermometer, rept 
mod. L. forms in -mefrum. In these the end- 
ing was intended to represent the Gr. Arp 
mensure (seo METRE); the formation is 
irregular, as the Gr. word does not occur in 
comb. with sbs., and would not correctly 
express ‘instrument that measures’. Later, 
hybrid formations were introduced, some of 
them imitating the form of Gr. compounds, 
as gasomeler, galvanometer, ete., while in 
others the combining-vowel of the L. first 
element is retained, as in calorimeter, ete. 
In late formations, as voltameter, ammeter, 
etc., no attempt is made to assimilate the 
form of the first element to that of a Gr, or 
L. combining form. 

Meterage (mi-toréds). 1882. [f. METER ab. 
+ -AGE.] Measurement, or the prico 
for it. 

Metewand (mitwond). 1440. [f. METE v.“ 
or Mur sb. + WAND sb.) A mensuring-rod. 
Now dial. 

‘fig. A true tochstone, a sure metwand lieth before: 
both their eyes ASCHAM. 

Meteyard (mi-tyiad). OE. [f. METE v.* or 
MET sb. + YARD sb.] = prec. Now dial. 
Also fig. 

Meth, obs. f. MEAD’. 

Methæmoglobin (mepimogl"bin). 1870. 
[See Mera- and ELEMOGLOBIN.] Chem. A 
derivative of hemoglobin obtained by the 
exposure of an aqueous solution of oxy- 
hemoglobin to the air. 

Methane (me:pe'n) Also an. 1800. If. 
METH(YL + -ANE.] Chem. Methyl hydride or 
MARSH-GAS, a colourless odourless gas ema- 
nating from stagnant pools, etc., and esp. 
coal-seams, in which, mixed with air, it 
forms FIRE-DAMP. 

Metheglin (mtpe-glin). Obs. exc. Hist. and 
dial. 1533. [- W. meddyglyn, f. 
medicinal (~ L. medicus MEDICAL) + lyn 
liquor (= Ir. linn, Gael. linne pool.] & | 


METHENE 


spiced or medicated form of mead, b 
peouliar to Wales, S oe 
Methene (me- pin. 1555, (f. Mirwvr + 

MernyLexs. Hence Me- 


soom, THINK e. It seems to me. (Used with 

a P ndent clause or ithetically.) 

E E UE A 

Met (mo ple nik), a. 1862, (f, Mu- 

(mye + Gr, Geto sulphur; soe +40.) Chem, 
obtained from 


e (mopol net), 
salt of this. a 


Method (mo- ed, 1541, [= Fr, méthode or 
L. methodus = Gr, u pursoitof knowledge, 
mode of investigation, f. werd (seo MID) + dés 
way.) I. Procedure for attaining an object. 
th. Med, The eystematio 


position or for investigation 1550. 3, A way 
of doing anything, esp. according to a regular 
plan 1500, b. The methods of procedure in 
toaching, oto., considered as the object of a 


brenoh of study 1848, r 

Method E M & national 
Piae My way la o wate with the beginning 
ener b. A Manual of M. for Pupil- 


ing 
(title) 1879. 

11. arrangement. I. A branch of 
Logio or Rhetoric which teaches how to 


ih 


i 
f 
f 
Hitt 


1 
2i- 
ai 


Methodism — (me-pódix'm), — 1799. it. 
METHOD + u, after next.) 1, The system 


Camification, 1763. 3, 


testete 
member of the ‘Holy Club’, ostab- 
Oxford in 1729 by John and Charles 


BWOLLNTT. 
3. agtt bo Senet to order and methodise 
LJ BERKELEY, Hence Methodiza tion. 
Methodless 1000, — If. 


hodology (mepódolóds). 1500. [= 
mod. ., — A. (J. F. Buddeus, 1727) or 
Fr. méthodologie; sce METHOD, LOGY.) The 


science of method; a treatise or dissertation 
on method, Also Nat, liia. Hystomatio 
elamification, So Methodolo: a, oly 

treat 


ade, Methodologist, one who 


Methought, pa. t. of METHINKS. 

Methoxyl (mepe kail). 1866, t. MTV. + 
Ox(voux + vL] Chem, A hypothetical 
radical, CH,O, analogous to hydroxyl. 
Methuselah (míp'é-aHA), Also corruptly 
Methusalem, etc. late ME. [bibl. Heb, 
ed ela. The name of one of the te, 

oaehlan patriarchs, stated to have lived 
190 years (Gen. 6:27); bonoe used as a type of 
longevity. 

Methyl (mepiD. Formerly ako -ule, 
syle., 1844, - Vr. méthyle, O. methyl, back: 
formations from Fr. mélhytóne, O. methylen 
MernyvLExE.) Chem. The hypothetical radical 
ot the monocarbon series (CH, the base of 
prroxylic or wood spirit or pyroligneous 
naphtha, of formic acid, and of a lange series 


z 


ot organic componi 

attrib, and Comb., as m. . N 
ete, Also prefixed (often without hyphen) to the 
name of an organie compound lo express 


Mane. eade! m, alcohol, the m. 
x n y! 1 
eee ld ai oy beatos. 

m. P" mee s 

ide, CHIL, m. Paris violet, 

»bine conl-tar dye ined from di 

(me- plat), 13. - Vr. méthytal, 


Meth; 
t. Meer. + akool ATOONOL.] 
Chem. A mobile aromatio liquid obtained by 


Methylamine (mepilimoin). 1550. (f. 


Merari + AMINE.) Chem, A compound in 
which one atom of tbe hydrogen in ammonia 


METOSTEON 


Methylene (mepilin), 1895. {= Fr. 
méthyléne, irreg. f. Or. pate wine + dA» wood 
(wee -Yi).] Chem, A hypothetical radical of 
the hydrocarbons (CH); unknown in the free 
state, but occurring In many compounds, as 
m, ene, oto. 

aya ‘oxidation product of m. blue; . 
bive, a tar colour used in oae, and an. 
bacterioscople reagent; mn. v. - por 

Methylic (mtpitik), a 1895. [orig f. 
MorwYnQN + de; later, f. Mimivr + de] 
Chem, Of or pertaining to methyl, Chiefy 
in names of compounds, in which methyl de 
more commonly used attrib, 

Niet ie (motik), 1808, (irre, = Gir, irent, 
f. were (denoting change) + ew dwelling, 
sient, dwell] Gr, Antig. A resident alien in 
a Greek oity, having some of the privileges of 
citisenahlp. 

Meticulous (miti-kiülos), d. 1535, It. L. 
meticulosus (Plautus), f. metus fear, after 
periculosus AUVA soo OUS.) th. Timid 
-MT4 2. Over-careful about minute detalla 


1527, 
1, Melancholy and m, heads Sin T, BROWNE, 2. 
A stringent and m. discipline 1904, Meticulous» 


y ede, 

(Métier (metye). 1074. (Fr. — Rom. 
*msterium, for L. ministerium service (see 
MINISTRY), assoc. with mysterium MYSTERY.) 
‘A trade or profession; in Eng, use chiefly 
tranaf., & person's ‘line’, 

Herethe-burning—In fact, "tia hie m. PARHAM, 

IMetif (mti). 1808, (Fr. métif (xvt), alt. 
t. metis, OFr. mestis t= Kom, *müntieius 
Mwermo. The offspring of a white and a 


quadroon. 

Metis (mé'tis), 1539, „ 
prec] The offspring of a white and 
American Indian, esp. in Canada, 


Metonic (mitọnik), a. 1696, It. Or. %, 
name of tho Athenian who discovered the 
cycle: see 4, Af. eyele, period, tyear the 

‘of 19 Julian years (about 235 lunations) 
in which the moon returns (nearly) to the 
same apparent position with regard to the 
sun, so that tho new and full moons ooour at 
the same datos in the corresponding year of 


Metonym (me-tónim), 1596, [KExtrnoted. 
from MeETONYMY after paronym] paromyimy, 
aynonymnynonymy.] A word used in a 
transferred sonso. 


Metonymy (mitenimi). 1502. (Pint in 
late L. form mefonymia = Gr. eee llt. 
+ dmn, 


i 


sopire tor y 
pertaining to or involving m. 1979. Metony 
mically ade. by m. 1574. 

Metope’ (metópi). metopa = 
Git, partes, f. yard between + deat holes in a 
friese to receive the beam-enda] Arch. A 


persistence frontal suture 1879. 
Met ( 
méloposcapie (XV1), f. 1. metoposropus (whence 
Imetopomoper, 
— .. 


po-scopist. 

EMetosteon (waste ten. 19^. (f. Gr. 
pert bohind + deréee bone.) Ornith. The contre 
of omifiention for the posterior lateral pro- 
comes of the sternum, behind the pleurost- 
Hence Nieto steal a. 


METRE 


Metre (mt. tec, sb. OE. [= (O)Fr. mèire L. 
metrum (which was adopted in OE.) — Gr. 
uérpov; f. IE. *mé- MEASURE + instr. suffix. ] 
1. Any form of poetic rhythm, its kind being 
determined by the character and number of 
the feet or groups of syllables of which it 
consists. 2. Metrical arrangement or method 
ME. 3. a. Composition in metre; verse. tb. 
A verse or poem; occas. a metrical version. 
ME. 4. Pros. A metrical group or measure; 
spec. a dipody in iambic, trochaic, and 
anapestic rhythms 1880. 5. attrib. as m. 
psalm 1596. 

1. Composed in a m. of Catullus TENNYSON. 
Common, long, particular, short m.: see these 
Words. Peculiar m., proper m., a metre used only 
in a partieular hymn, or having no recognized 
name. 2. Then arrange this [prose] again into m. 
WHATELY. 3. A meter of iiii verses in the Utopian 
tongue 1550. Those luckless brains That. Indite 
much m. with much pains COWPER. 

Metre (mitoi, sb. Also U.S. meter. 
1797. - Fr. mèire — Gr. uérpov measure; see 


prec.] The unit of length of the metric 
system, = 39-37 inches. b. attrib., as m. 
gauge 1808. 


b. m.-gramme, -ton, etc., the amount of work 
required to raise a gramme, a ton, etc. one m. in 
one second. 

Metre (mi-to1) v. late ME. If. METRE 8b.) 
1. To compose in or put into metre 1447. 2. 
intr. To versify. late ME. Hence Me-tred 
ppl. a. metrical; also loosely, rhythmical, 

Metric (me-trik), d. and sb. 1760. U L. 
metricus — Gr. nerpixds, f. uérpov METRE ob.; see 
-IC. With the sb. cf. Fr. la métrique, G. 
metrik.] A. adj. = METRICAL d. BLACKIE. 
B. sb. sing. and pl. The science or art that 
deals with metre. 

Metric (me-trik), a.* 1804. E Fr. métrique, 
f. mèire METRE sb.'] Pertaining to that 
system of weights and measures of which the 
metre is the unit. 

The system is decimal throughout, and the unit 
in each of its branches has a definite relation to 
the metre; e.g. the LASTEN the unit of weight, 
represents the weight of a cubic centimetre of 


water. 

Metrical (me-trikal), d. late ME. L. 
metricus relating (1) to measuring, (2) to 
metre; see METRIO d. and ical. Cf. OFr. 
metrical.) 1, Pertaining or relating to metre 
or versification; consisting of or composed in 
metre; having the characteristics of metre. 
2. Relating to, involving, used in, or deter- 
mined by measurement 1650. 

1. The old m. romances WARTON. 2. M. geom- 
etry; the science which deals with the com- 
pen and relations of spatial magnitudes. 

etrically adv. 

Metri. (me-trikil), a.? 1797. = Fr. 
métrique METRIO a.* -- -AL'; see -ICAL.] 1, = 
METRIC d. (which is now more usual). 2. Of 
lenses or their measurement: Pertaining to 
the system of which the unit is the ‘dioptric’, 
i.e. a focal length of one metre 1879. 
Metrician (mitri-Jon). late ME. If. L. me- 
tricus METRIC a.!, after physician.] t1. One 
Who writes in metre —1548. 2. One who 
studies or is learned in metre 1835. 
Metrification (me:trifiké'-fon). 1861. [f. 

; See -FICATION.] The construction 
of a metrical composition; also, metrical 
structure. 

Metrify (me-trifoi), v. 1523. - OFr. metre-, 
metrifier or med. L. metrificare, f. L. metrum 
METRE sb.'; sce- Ex.] trans. To put into metre. 
Also intr. to make verses. 

Metrist (me trist). 1535. [- 
metrista, f. metrum METRE sb.'; see -IST.] A 
metrical writer; one skilled in the handling 
of metre. 

Metrology (metrolódsi) 1816. lf. Gr. 
uérpov measure + -LOGY. Cf. Fr. métrologie 
(xvm).] a. A system of weights and mea- 
sures. b. The science of weights and 
measures, Metrolo-gical a. 

Metromania (metromé'nii) 1794. It. 
Gr. uézpov METRE sb. + -MANIA; after Fr. 
métromanie (XVUII.] A mania for writing 
verses. Hence Metroma-niac. 
Metronome (me-trónó*m). 1815. ff. Gr. 
uétpov METRE sb. + vónos law, rule. Cf. Fr. 
métronome (1815).] An instrument used in 
music for marking the time by means of a 
graduated inverted pendulum with a sliding 
weight which can be regulated. Hence 


med.L. 
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Metrono-mic, -al a. Metrono-mically 
adv. Metro-nomy. 

Metronymic (mitróni-mik). 1868. [f. Gr. 
wine, mnp- mother, after PaTRONYMIC. Cf. 
earlier MATRONYMIC.] A. adj. Derived from 
the name of a mother or other female 
ancestor, esp. by the addition of a suffix or 
prefix indicating descent. Also said of such 
a suffix or prefix. B. sb. A m. name. 

Metropole (me-trdp6"l). late ME. [-(O)Fr. 
métropole, — late L. metropolis; see next.] t1. 
A chief town —1685. 2. Eccl. The see of a 
metropolitan 1862. So +Metropolie 1033— 
1605. 

Metropolis (mitro-pólis. Pl. -polises. 
1535. [- late L. — Gr. uyrpórous (Herodotus), f. 
arne mother + ache city.) 1. The see of a 
metropolitan bishop. 2. The chief town or 
city of a country; a capital 1590. b. A chief 
centre of some form of activity 1075. c. Nat. 
Hist. The district in which a species, group, 
etc., is most represented 1826. 3. Greek Hist. 
The parent-state of a colony. Hence transf. 
1568, 

1. Irenaeus was the bishop Lyons, of the m. of 
Gaul LINGARD. 2. The m., London as a whole, as 
dist. from the City. b. Our m. of law, by which I 
mean Edinburgh SCOTT. 

Metropolitan (metrópo-itün), a. and sb. 
late ME. (- late L, metropolitanus, f. Gr. 
nuxrpomoMrns, f. untpdmoks (See prec.); see -AN.] 
A. adj. 1. Belonging to an ecclesiastical 
metropolis. Also, pertaining to or charac- 
teristic of a metropolitan. 1490. 2. Of, per- 
taining to, or constituting a metropolis. Also, 
belonging to or characteristic of *the metro- 
polis’ (London). 1555. 3. Belonging to or con- 
stituting the mother country 1806. t4. fig. 
(from 1 and 2). Principal, chief —1680. 

1. M. bishop = B. 1. 2. M. city or town = 
METROPOLIS. M. police: police pertaining to 
London as a whole. 

B. sb. 1. Eccl. [In Gr. An. in L. 
metropolitanus.] A bishop having the over- 
sight of the bishops of a province; in the 
West equivalent to archbishop; in the Greek 
church ranking above an archbishop and 
below a patriarch ME. 2. A chief town or 
metropolis 1549. t3. fig. = METROPOLIS 2 b. 
—1704. 4. One who lives in a metropolis; one 
who has metropolitan ideas 1795. 5. A 
citizen of the mother-city of a colony. GROTE. 

Hence Metropo-litanate, the office or see of 
a m. bishop. 

Metropolite (mitro-póloit). 1578. - late 
L. metropolita — Gr. unrponodirns, f. untpdmods 
METROPOLIS; see -ITE! I.] 1. = METROPOLITAN 
B. 1. t2. A metropolis 1688. 

Metropolitical (metrdpdli-tikal), a. 1541. 
If. med.L. metropoliticus, f. metropolita; see 
prec., -AL'.] 1. Eccl. = METROPOLITAN A. 1. 
2. = METROPOLITAN A. 2. 1003. Hence 
Metropoli-tically adv. 

Metrorrhagia (mitroré'-d3ia). 1856. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. ur womb + -payla breaking forth.] 
Path. Uterine hemorrhage. 

Metroscope (mi-trüskó"p) 1855. [- Fr. 
métroscope, f. Gr. ue womb; see -SCOPR.] 
a. An instrument for examining the uterus. 
b. An instrument for listening to the sounds 
of the heart of the fœtus during gestation. 

Metrotome (mi-trótó*m). 1856. [f. Gr. 
wizea womb + -TOME'.] A cutting instru- 
ment used in operating on the womb. 

-metry (repr. Gr. Ep action or process 
of measuring, f. eros measurer, uérpov 
measure), a terminal element of sbs. cor- 
relative to sbs. in -METER, denoting spec. the 
process of measuring by the instrument 
"—meter'. A few such sbs. represent actual 
Greek words, as geometry, etc., or are formed 
on the analogy of these, as aerometry, etc.; 
many others, e.g. calorimetry, etc., are hybrid 
formations. 

Mettle (me-t’l), sb. (and d.) Also tmetal. 
1581. [orig. a var. sp. of METAL sb.] 1. 
Quality of disposition or temperament 1584. 
2. Of a horse, etc.: Natural vigour and ar- 
dour; spirit 1596. 3. Of persons: Ardent or 
Spirited temperament; courage 1581. 4. 
attrib. or adj. Spirited, mettlesome, ‘game’. 
Now arch. and Sc. 1592. 

1. To try the spirit of men, of what m. they are 
made of RoaERs. 2. Her [a falcon's] m. makes her 
careless of danger WALTON. 3. A Corinthian, a lad 
ofm. SHAKS. Phrases. To be on or upon one's m.: 


MEWS 


to be incited to do one's best. To put or se (a 
person) on or upon his m., to put to his m., to try (a. 
person's) m.: to test his powers of endurance or 
resistance. 

Hence Me'ttled, Me-ttlesome adjs, full of m. 

Meum (mi-)m). 1594. [L., neut. of meus. 
mine.] In phr. Meum and tuum: *mine and 
thine'; what is one's own and what is an- 
other's: a pop. phrase used to express the 
rights of property. Also m., fuum; m.or tuum. 

\Meurtriére (mórtri(r) 1802. [Fr.; fem. 
of meurtrier murderer, murderous, f. meurtre.] 
A small loophole, large enough to admit the 
barrel of a rifle, gun, or musket, through 
which a soldier may fire, under cover. 

Meuse, muse (miüs, miüz), sb, Now dial. 
1523. [- OFr. muce, musse, mouce, mod. dial. 
muche hiding-place, eto., f. musser, muchier 
to hide (whence MiCHE v.). Cf. MUSET.) 1. A 
gap in a fence or hedge through which hares, 
eto. habitually pass, and through which they 
run, when hunted, for relief. b. transf. and 
fig. A loophole or means of escape 1529, 2. 
The ‘form’ of a hare 1611. Meuse v. to go 
through a m. 

Meuse, Meute, obs. ff. Mews, MUTE sbs,2? 

Mew (mia), oh. (OE. maw, corresp, to OS. 
méu (MLG., MDu. méwe, Du. meeuw) = Gmo. 
mai gets, rel. to *maixwaz, whence OHG. 
méh, ON. már (pl. márvar, máfar).] A gull, 
esp. the common gull, Larus canus; a sea- 
mew. 

Mew (mia), sb.* ME. [= (O)Fr. mue, f. 
muer moult, shed horns, in OFr. also change 
i= L. mutare (see MUTATION).] 1. A cage for 
hawks, esp. while *mewing' or moulting. 2. 
fa. A coop or cage in which fowls, etc. were 
confined for fattening. b. Now dial., a breed- 
ing-cage, late ME. 3. ta, A place of con- 
finement —1622, b. A secret place; a den. 
Now rare. late ME. 

1. They make of the churche, for theyre hawkes 
a mewe BARCLAY, Phr, In m. (rarely in the m. ): in 
nme of moulting; also fig, 3. Phr, In m.: in 

iding or confinement, cooped up. 

Mew, sb.*: see MEW int. 

Mew (mii), v.“ late ME. E (O)Fr. muer; 
see MEW sb.*] 1. a. trans. Of a hawk, eto.: 
To moult, shed, or change (its feathers). 
Also in passive with the bird as subject. 
Now only arch. tAlso transf. and fig. b. 
absol. and intr. To moult 1532. 12. trans. Of 
a stag: To cast (his horns) ME. 

1. His feathers he [Cupid] meweth DRAYTON. As 
an Eagle muing (? = renewing by the process of 
moulting) her mighty youth MILTON. b. transf. 
One only suit to hís backe which now is mewing 
FLETCHER. 2. intr. When they [deer] cast their 
heads, they are said to mew GOLDSM. 

Mew (mid), v.? late ME. (f. Mew sb.*] 1. 
trans. To put a hawk in a mew at moulting 
time; to keep up 1533. 12. To coop up 
(poultry, ete.) for fattening (rare) -1639. 3. 
To shut up, confine, enclose; to hide, conceal 
1450. 

1. Merlins, which sometimes she mewed in her 
own chamber 1640. 2. tranaf. Rich. IIT, I. i. 182. 
3. They keep me mew'd up here as they m. mad 
folkes FLETCHER. 

Mew (mi) v. ME. [imit.; see next. 
Cf. Miaow v.] infr. Of a cat, sca-birds, ete.: 
To utter the sound represented by 'mew'. 
Also transf. of a person. b. trans. To express 
by mewing 1900. 

I heard the white-winged gulls mewing 1902. 

Mew (mia), int. and sb.“ 1596. [imit.; 
cf. Miaow.] 1. int. Used to represent the cry 


of a cat. Also sb. as a name for this. 12. 
Used as a derisive exclamation — 
1. I had rather be a Kitten, and cry m. [etc.] 


Suaks. 

Me-ward(s, orig. fo me ward(s = towards 
me: see -WARD and TOWARD, TOWARDS. 

Mewl (miil), v. Also tmule. 1600. [imit.; 
cf. MIAUL v.] intr. a. To cry feebly like 
an infant; to make a whining noise. Also 
trans. with out. b. To mew like a cat. 

Mews (miüz). late ME. [pl of MEW sb.*; 
now construed as sing.] 1. The royal stables 
at Charing Cross in London, built on the 
site where the royal hawks were formerly 
mewed. Now Hist. 2. A set of stabling 
grouped round an open yard or alley. Also 
as pl. 1631. 

2. Mr. Turveydrop's great room, which was built 
into a m. at the back DICKENS. 


MEXICAN 


Mexican (me-ksikän). 1604. [- earlier Sp. 
mexicano (now mej-) f. Mexico, f. Mezilli, 
one of the names of the Aztec god of war; 
see -AN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Mexico. 

In various names of natural and artificial pro- 
ducts, etc. as M. coca, an American herb, 
yielding a nutritious fodder. M. poppy, 
Argemone mezicana. 

B. sb. 1. A native or inhabitant of Mexico 
1004. 2. — Mexican dollar (see DOLLAR 4) 


Mezentian (mize-nfan), a. 1837. [f. Me- 
zentius + -AN.] Comparable to the action of 
Mezentius, a mythical Etruscan king, who 
bound living men to corpses, and left them 
to die of starvation (Virg. n. viii. 485-8). 

Mezereon, -eum (mizi?-rijn, m). 1477. 
med. L. mezereon — Arab.  mázaryün 
(Avicenna).] 1. The low shrub Daphne 
mezereon; also called {Dutch m. 2. Pharm. 
The dried bark of the root of this plant, used 
in liniments 1789. 3. attrib., as m. root, etc. 
1626. 

\Mezuza(h (mézü-zü) Pl. mezuzoth 
(mézü-zóp). 1050. [Heb. m*züzüh; = 'door- 
post’ (Deut. 6:9, etc.).] Among the Jews, a 
piece of parchment inscribed on one side with 
the texts Deut. 6:4-9 and 11:13-21 and on 
the other with the divine name Shaddai, en- 
closed in a case and attached to the doorpost. 

Mezzanine (mezánin. 1711. [- Fr. 
mezzanine — It. mezzanino, dim. of mezzano 
middle - L. medianus MEDIAN.] 1. A low 
story between two others, usually between 
the ground floor and the story above. Cf. 
EwrRESOL. Also attrib, in m. floor, story. b. 
Theatr. A floor beneath the stage. Also m. 
floor. 1859. 2. A small window, less in height 
than breadth, occurring in entresols and 
attics, etc. Also m. window. 1731. 

Mezza voce (me-dza,vó-tje), adv. 1775. 
[It. mezza moderate, half + voce VOICE.] 
Mus. Prop. a mezza voce: With a medium 
volume of sound. 

Mezzo (me-dzo, -tso), sb. 1832. Short for 
MEZZO-SOPRANO; also attrib. as m. voice. 

Mezzo, sb.? 1880. Short for MEZZOTINT. 

Me · 220, a. 1811. [It., = ‘middle, half’ :— 
L. medius; see MEDIUM.] Mus. In m. forle 
rather loud, m. piano rather soft. 

Mezzo-rilievo (me-dzo rilie-vo). Pl. -os. 
1598. [It. mezzo half + rilievo RELIEF sb.) 1. 
Half-relief; relief in which the figures project 
half their true proportions. 2. concr. A 
sculpture or carving in half-relief 1665. 

liMezzo-soprano (me-dzo soprü-no, me-t- 
so), sb. and a. 1753. [It.; see Mezzo d. and 
Soprano.] Mus. a. The part intermediate 
in compass between the soprano and con- 
tralto; b. a voice of this compass; C. a person 
having such à voice. 

Mezzotint (me-tsotint, me-(d)zo-), sb. 1738. 
[Anglicized f. next.] 1. = MEZZOTINTO 1. 
Obs. or arch. 2. A method of engraving on 
copper or steel, in which the surface of the 
plate is first roughened uniformly, the lights 
and half-lights being then produced by scrap- 
ing away the *nap' thus formed, and the un- 
touched parts giving the deepest shadows. 
Also, a print produced by this process. 1800. 
Hence Me:zzotint v. to engrave in mezzotint 
1827; Me-zzotinter 1763. 

Mezzotinto (medzoti-nto, -ts-), sb. and a. 
1660. [It., f. mezzo half + tinto tint.] fl. A 
half-tint —1788. 2. = MEZZOTINT sb. 2. 1661. 

2. Prince Rupert first shewed me how to grave in 
Mezzo Tinto EVELYN. 

Mho (moe). 1883. [OHM spelt backwards; 
proposed by Lord Kelvin.] Electr. The unit 
of conductivity, being the conductivity of a 
body whose resistance is one ohm. So Mho- 
meter (mo-mitoa), an instrument for measur- 
ing electrical conductivities. 

Mhorr (mor). Also m'horr, moh(o)r. 
1833. [Morocco Arabic.] A West African 
gazelle, having annulated horns. It pro- 
duces bezoar stones. 

Mi (mi). 1529. [orig. the first syllable of L. 
mira; see GAMUT and Ur.] The third note in 
Guido’s hexachords, retained in solmization 
as the third note of the octave. (In Tonic 
Sol-fa often written me.) 

M. I. = Mounted Infantry. 

Miaow (miau), int. and sb. 1634. limit,; 
cf. Fr. miaou and MIAUL.] The ery of a cat, 
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gran imitation of it. Hence Miaow v. intr. 
1632. 

Miargyrite (moiü-idgiroit). 1830. [- G. 
miargyrit (H. Rose, 1829), f. Gr. ueíovless + 
dpyspos silver + -ITE! 2 b.] Min. A black 
sulph-antimonide of silver, which contains 
less silver than red silver ore. 

Mias (moi-ás). sing. and pl. 1840. [Dayak 
maias.] The orang-outang, Simia satyrus. 

Miascite (moi-iskoit) Also -cyte, -kite. 
1854. [- G. miaszit (Wuttig, 1814), f. Miask, 
in the Ural Mountains: see -ITE' 2 b.] 
Petrology. A rock essentially composed of 
orthoclase, elieolite, and dark mica. 

Miasm (moi-ez’m). 1650. [- Fr. miasme; 
see next.] — next. 

\Miasma (moijezmàá). Pl. mia:smata, 
mia‘smas. 1665. [Gr. plaoua defilement, 
pollution, rel. to ;uatve» pollute.] Infectious 
or noxious exhalations from  putrescent 
organic matter; poisonous germs floating in 
the atmosphere; noxious emanations, esp. 
malaria. Also fig. Hence Mia:smal a. con- 
taining miasmatic effluvia or germs. Mias- 
ma+tic, Mia:smic, Mia:smous adjs. having 
the nature of miasma, malarial. 

Miaul (mij, v. 1632. [- Fr. miauler, of 
imit. origin.] 1. intir. To call or cry as a cat. 
2. trans. To sing with a voice like that of a 
cat 1862. Hence Miau-ler. 

Mica (moi-ki). 1684. [- L. mica grain, 
crumb; the mod.L. use in mineralogy (pl. 
mica) was prob. orig. contextual (‘a particle’ 
of. ), and the development of the specialized 
meaning was perh. furthered by assoc. with 
L. micare shine.] Min. t1. A small plate of 
tale, selenite, or the like, found in the 
structure of a rock. In pl. mica. —1803. 2. 
Any one of a group of minerals composed 
essentially of silicate of aluminium com- 
bined with the silicates of other bases, e.g. 
soda, potash, and magnesia, and occurring 
in small glittering scales in granite, etc., or 
in erystals characterized by their perfect 
basal cleavage and their consequent 
separability into thin, transparent, and 
usually flexible lamine 1778. 
b.: m.-powder, a form of dynamite in 
which the siliceous earth is replaced by m. in fine 
scales; -schist, -slate, a slaty metamorphic rock 
composed of quartz and m. Hence Mica:ceous 
a. containing or resembling m.; pertaining to or 
of the nature of m. 

Mice (mois), pl. of MOUSE. 

\Micella (mise-li). Pl. micellze (). 1882. 
[mod.L., dim. of L. mica crumb.] Biol. The 
hypothetical solid molecular aggregate of 
which Nägeli considered the organized struc- 
tures of plants to consist. Hence Micellar a. 

Michael (moi-kol OE.  [repr. Heb. 
máikà'él, lit. ‘who is like God?“ Gr. Afra. L. 
Michael.) 1. The name of one of the arch- 
angels. +2. = MICHAELMAS. —1622. 3. As a 
common Christian name of men ME. 

1. The feast of St. M., St. Michael's day: Michael- 
mas. Order of St. M. and St. George: an English 
civil order of knighthood instituted in 1818, now a 
reward for distinguished services in the colonies 
and abroad. 

Michaelmas (mi-kolmüs)  [OE. sancte 
Micheles masse Saint Michael's mass, ME. 
Mi(zhjelmasse (xim), Mykylmes (XV); see 
prec., Mass sb.'] The feast of St. Michael, 29 
Sept., an English quarter-day. Also attrib. 

Comb.: M. goose, rent; M. daisy, a sea-starwort, 
(a) wild aster ee tripolium); w one of several 
garden asters bearing masses of purplish flowers; 
M. day = Michaelmas; M. eve, the evening 
before M.; M. term, a term or session (beginning 
soon after M.) of the High Court of Justice in 
England; and also of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
other universities. Old M. day: the day that was 
29 Sept. before the New Style was adopted; from 
1900 onwards this has been 12 Oct. 

Miche (mitj), v. Now dial. late ME. [app. 
— OFr. muchier, mucier hide; ef. (O)Fr. 
musser, Norm. dial. mucher. Cf. MEUSE sb. 
MoocH, MusET.] tl. trans. To pilfer —1570. 
2. intr. To shrink or retire from view; to 
skulk. Also const. off. 1558. b. To play 
truant 1580. So Mi-cher, ta secret or petty 
thief ME. —1823; tone who skulks about for 
improper or dishonest purposes —1630; à 
truant (now dial.) 1530. fMi-chery, pilfer- 
ing, thievishness; cheating. 

fMiching malicho. 1603. Usu. explained 
as ‘skulking mischief’ (MICHE v., Sp. mal- 
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hecho misdeed); but form, origin, and mean- 
ing are uncertain. 

Marry this is Myching Mallico, that meanes Mis- 
cheefe Hamil. III. ii. 146 (1st Qo.). 

Mickle (mi-k'), muckle (m»-k'D, d., sb., 
and adv. Obs. exc. dial. and arch. (north. and 
eastern ME. mikel (XII), later north. mekil 
(whence Sc. meikle) — ON. mikele = OK. 
miéel Muon. The var. ME. mukel (XIV), later 
north. muckle, arose from assoc, with 
muchel Mucu.) A. adj. 1. = GREAT a. 2. 
A great quantity or amount of; — MUCH a. 
OE. B. absol. and sb. 1. The adj. used absol. 
A great quantity or amount; much OE. 12. 
sb. Size, stature; bigness —1022. 3. A large 
sum or amount. Chiefly in proverb, Many a 
little (or pickle) makes a mickle. 1599. G. adv. 
Greatly; by far OE. 

Micklemote, -gemote (mi-k'imó"t, -go- 
mõt). [repr. OE. midel gemot; see MICKLE d. 
and Moor sb.'] OE. Hist. The great council 
or parliamentary assembly under the Anglo- 
Saxon kings. 

Micracoustic (moikrükau:stik). 1083. [In 
A — Fr. micracoustique, f. Gr. ο² mall + 
door ACOUSTIC d.; in B, direct from the 
Greek.] A. adj. Making weak sounds 
audible 1855. +B. sb. An instrument which 
magnifies small sounds —1704. 

Micro- (moi-kro), bef. a vowel micr-, 
repr. Gr. juxpo- comb. f. puxpós small, 

1. Prefixed to a sb. to indicate relatively small 
size or extent, as microbacillus, -baclerium, 
-gamete, etc. Mi-croblast [-BLAST], Biol. = 
microcyte. \\Microco-ccus, pl. -cocci (-ko'ksoi) 
[Gr. xóxxos berry], Biol. any one of a large genus 
of non-ciliated bacteria, Mi-crocyte [-OYTE], 
Path. a minute red blood-corpuscle. icro- 
felsite, Geol. and Min. a form of felsite in- 
capable of resolution under the microscope. 
lIMicrolepido-ptera, sb. pl. Entom. a collector's 
term for certain small moths, Microlite, 
Mi-crolith (Gr. ‘bos stone], Petrology, the micro- 
scopic acicular particles contained in the glassy 
portions of feldspar, hornblende, etc. Micro- 
organism, Biol. a microbe. Mi-crophyte [Gr. 
évróv plant], a microscopic plant, esp. a bac- 
terium. Mi*crosome [Gr. cóua body], a name 
for certain small granules which abound in 
vegetating cells of protoplasm.  Microzo'o- 
"pue Bot. a minute motile spore. 

. Prefixed to sbs. and derived adjs, to denote 
‘microscopic’ in the sense ‘with the microscope’, 
‘revealed by the microscope’; as, a. micro- 
chemistry (hence chemie adj., etc.), -erystallog- 
raphy, -geology (hence -geological adj., -geologist), 
etc., branches of research carried on by means of 
microscopic examination; b.  micro-foliation, 
structure, properties revealed by the microscope; 
so micro-erystalline, -gramite; C. micro-section, 
-slide, objects prepared for study with the 
microscope. 

3. Phys. and Path., in sbs, of mod.L. form in -ta, 
compounded with Gr. names for different parts or 

unctions of the body, and signifying arrested de- 
velopment of the part or function in question, as 

\(Microphtha-Imia (also Mi-crophthalmy) Gr. 
cines, a Disease in the Eyes, the having little 
Eyes" (Bailey); hence Microphtha-Imic a. ||Mi- 
cro-psia [Gr. -obla kind of vision], the state of 
vision in which objects appear smaller than 
natural. 

4. Forming adjs. with sense ‘containing or pos- 
sessed of some object or constituent in minute 
form, quantity, or degree’, as Microdont (Gx. 
00 s-, óBovr-], Anat. having small or short teeth. 
Microphy-llous [Gr. Gr, Bot. having small 
leaves. Micro-podal, -ic, -ous [ar vous, moô- 
foot] small-footed. Mi-croseme [Gr. o sign], 
(of a skull) having an orbital index below 83. 
Microsty-lous a., Bot. having a short style. 

5. a. Physics. Prefixed to the name of a unit to 
form a name for one-millionth part of that unit, as 
micro-ampere, -coulomb, -farad, -gramme, „ 
-millimetre, oh], -volt, -weber. b. Micro-milli- 
metre, (a) one-millionth of a millimetre; (b) Bot. 
one-thousandth of a millimetre. 

6. Prefixed to names of instruments, as: Micro- 
tasimeter, an instrument for measuring in- 
finitesimal pressure. Micro-telephone, a tele- 
phone constructed to render audible very weak 
sounds. 

Microbe (moi-kró"b). 1881. Also micro 
bion, pl. -ia 1883. [- Fr. microbe (Sédillot, 
1878), f. Gr. mxpós small + B(os life (used for 
‘living creature’).] Biol. An extremely 
minute living being, whether plant or 
animal; chiefly applied to the bacteria 
causing diseases and fermentation. Hence 
Micro:bial, Micro:bian, Micro-bic adjs. 
of or pertaining to microbes; due to microbes. 

Microbicide (moikró"bisoid). 1885. f. 
MICROBE + -CIDE 1.] Biol. A. sb. Something 
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thatkills microbes 1887. B. adj. Microbicidal. 
Hence Micro-bicidal a. pertaining to the 
killing of microbes. 

Microbiology  (moikroboi,g-lódai) ^ 1885. 
[Micro- 1.] Biol. The science which treats of 
micro-organisms. Hence Microbiological 
a. Microbio-logist. 

liMicrocephalic (moikrosifse-lik), a. 1856. 
It. Gr. puxpds small + xeóaXj head.] Path. and 
Anthropol. Having an abnormally small 
head. So Microce-phalous a. 1840. Micro- 
ce-phaly 1803. 

icrocline (moi-kroklein) 1849. [- G. 
mikroklin (A. Breithaupt, 1830), f. Gr. pxpós + 
xMvew to incline, as indicating that the angle 
between its cleavage plane differs a little 
from 90 degrees.] Min. A green and blue 
variety of feldspar. 

Microcosm (moi-krókoz'm) ME. [- Fr. 
microcosme or med. L. micro(s)cosmus — Gr. 
unc xóouos little world.] 1. The ‘little world’ 
of human nature; man as an epitome of the 
great world’ or universe. 2. Hence, any 
community or other complex unity, viewed 
as an epitome of the world 1562. b. A 
‘miniature’ representation of 1808. t3. Alch. 
The philosopher’s stone 1477. 

1. The doctrine of a constant analogy between 
universal nature, or the macrocosm, and that of 
man, or the m. HALLAM. Hence fMicrocos - mal a. 

Microcosmic (moikrokg-smik), a. 1783. 
If. Microcosm + -10.] 1. Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of à microcosm 1810. 2. M. 
salt [= L. sal microcosmicus (Bergmann)]: a 
phosphate of soda and ammonia, orig. de- 
rived from human urine, and much used as a 
blow-pipe flux. So Microco-smical a. 1570. 

fMi:crocosmo:graphy. 1000. [f. MIORO- 
OOSM + -GRAPHY.] The description of the 
*microcosm' or man —1628. 

Micrography (moikro-grifi). 1658. t. 
MicRo- 2 + -GRAPHY. Cf. Fr. micrographie 
(xym).] 1. The description or delineation of 
microscopic objects. 2. a. The art or practice 
of writing in microscopic characters. b. 
Path. Abnormally small handwriting, as a 
symptom of nervous disorder. 1899. Hence 
Micro-grapher, one addicted to m. 
Microgra-phic a. of or pertaining to m.; 
minutely written (as symptomatic of ner- 
vous disorder). 

Microlithic (moikroli-pik), a. 1872. [f. 
Gr. pixpds + v stone; see -10.] Anti 
Consisting or constructed of small stones; 
iransf. of a period, a people, ete. (opp. to 
MEGALITHIO). 

Micrological (moikrolg-d3ikal), a. 1847. 
[f. MICROLOGY + -ICAL.] 1. Characterized 
by minuteness of investigation or discussion 
1879. 2. Of or pertaining to the study of 
minute objects; belonging to MICROLOGY 2. 
Hence Microlo-gically adv. 

Micrology (moikro-lódsi) 1656. [- Gr. 
puxpodoyla, f. puxpós small + -Aoy(a; see -LOGY.] 
1. The discussion or investigation of petty 
affairs; 'hair-splitting'. 2. (After MICRO- 
SCOPE.) That part of science which relates to 
the examination of minute objects; a treatise 
on microscopic objects 1849. So Micro. 
logist, one versed in m. (sense 2). 

Micromere (moi-kromfa). 1877. [f. MICRO- 
1 + Gr. epos part.] Embryology. The smaller 
of the two masses into which the vitellus of 
the developing ovum of Lamellibranchiata 
divides (cf. MAGOROMERE) Hence Micro- 
me-ral, Microme-ric adjs. of or pertaining 
to the m. 

Micrometer (moikro-mitoz). 1070. [- Fr. 
micromètre, f. Gr. puxpós small + uérpov; see 
-METER.] An instrument for measuring 
minute objects or differences of dimension. 
1. An astronomical instrument applied to 
telescopes for measuring very small angular 
distances. 2, An instrument applied to the 
microscope for measuring small objects 1790. 
3. An instrument used in machine-construc- 
tion, watchmaking, etc. for obtaining 
extreme accuracy in measurement; also m. 
calliper(s, gauge 1884. 

attrib. and Comb., as m. cell, eye-piece, etc.; m. 
balance, a balance for ascertaining minute 
weights, esp. in weighing coins; m.-microscope, 
an apparatus for reading and subdividing the 

visions of large astronomical and geodetical 
instruments; m. screw, a screw attached to 
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optical and other instruments for the exact 
measurement of very small angles. Hence 
Microme‘tric, -al g. pertaining to or of the 
nature of a m.; carried on by or resulting from 
the use of a m. Microme-trically adv. Micro-- 
metry, the measurement of minute objects; the 
use of the m. 

Micron, mikron (moi-kron). 1892. [- Gr. 
puxpdy n. Of A small.) The one-millionth 
part of a metre; denoted by the symbol p. 

Micronesian (moikronij'ün) 1896. f. 
Micronesia (intended to mean ‘the region of 
small islands’), f. Gr. u, + vijoos + -AN.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to Micronesia (a 
group of small islands in the western region 
of the North Pacific, including the Caroline, 
Ladrone, Marshall and Gilbert Islands, eto. ), 
its inhabitants, language, etc. B. sb. A 
native of Micronesia; the language of the 
Micronesians. 

Microphone (mei- krofden). 1683. [f. MICRO- 
+ -PHONE.] 1. An instrument by which 
small sounds can be intensifled. 2. spec. An 
instrument by means of which the telephone 
is made to reproduce faint sounds with added 
intensity 1878. Hence Microphornic d.; sb. 
pl. the science of magnifying sounds. 
Micro:phonous a. having the property of 
augmenting weak sounds. 

Microphonograph (moi:krofó*-nógraf). 
1897. [f. as prec. + PHONOGRAPH.] Aninstru- 
ment combining the principles of the micro- 
phone and the phonograph, designed for 
rendering sound audible to deaf-mutes. 

Microphotograph (moi:krofó"-tógraf). 
1858. [f. MICRO- + PHOTOGRAPH.] 1. A 
photograph reduced to microscopic size. 
2. = PHOTOMICROGRAPH 1860. Hence Micro- 
photographic a. Microphotogra-phic- 
ally adv. 

Microphotography (moi:krofüto-gráfi). 
1858. [f. MICRO- + PHoTOGRAPHY.] 1. The 
art or process of making microphotographs. 
2. = PHOTOMICROGRAPHY 1858. 

Micropyle (moi-kropoil). 1821. [- Fr. 
micropyle, f. Gr. puxpós small + nun gate.]'1. 
Bot. The foramen in the integument of an 
ovule, by which the pollen penetrates to 
the apex of the nucleus or radicle. Also, the 
corresponding external aperture in the 
mature seed. 2. Zool. A special opening in a 
female cell for the entrance of the fertilizing 
cell 1859. Hence Micropy lar a. 

Microscope  (moi-króskó"p) 1656. — 
mod. L. microscopium, f. Gr. juxpós; see 
MiCRO-, -SCOPE. Cf. Fr. microscope.] 1. An 
optical instrument, consisting of a lens or a 
combination of lenses (or, rarely, also of 
mirrors) by which objects are so magnified 
that details invisible to the naked eye are 
clearly revealed. Also íransf. and fig. 2. 
Astron. (Also Microsco:pium.) A con- 
stellation south of Capricorn 1752. 

1. Lucernal, solar, oxy-hydrogen microscopes: 
instruments of the nature of the magic lantern, 
illuminated by a lamp, the sun, and an oxy- 
hydrogen limelight respectively. fig. The critic 
Eye, that m. of Wit, Sees hairs and pores POPE. 
Hence Micro'scopist, one skilled in the use of 
the m. Microscopy, the art or practice of 
using the m.; the science of the microscopist. 

Microscopic (moikrósko-pik), a. 1680. f. 
prec. + d. Cf. Fr. microscopigue.] 1. = 
MIcROSCOPIOAL a. 1. Now rare exc. fig. 1779. 
2. Possessing or exercising the functions of a 
microscope 1680. 3. So minute as to be 
invisible or indistinct without the use of a 
microscope c1760. 

1. fig. A m. self-examination 1850. 2. Why has 
not Man a m. eye? For this plain reason, Man is 
not a Fly POPE. 3. fig. Turner's m. touch RUSKIN. 

Microscopical (moikrósko:pikál) a. 1664. 
[f. as prec. + -AL'; see -ICAL.] 1. Pertaining 
to the microscope or its use; resembling what 
pertains to a microscope. 2. =  MICRO- 
scopic 3. Now rare. 1665. Hence Micro- 
sco-pically adv. 

Microseism (moikrosoiz'm). 1887. [f. Gr. 
pixpés small + cewyds shaking, earthquake. A 
faint earthquake tremor. So Micro- 
sei-smic, -al a. 1877. Microsei‘smograph, 
an instrument for recording microseisms 
1881. Microseismo-logy, -o-metry. 

Microspe-ctroscope. 1867. [f. MICRO- + 
SPEOTROSCOPE.] A combination of the micro- 
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scope and spectroscope devised for the ex- 
amination of the absorptive spectrum of yery 
minute quantities of substances, 

Microspore (moi-krosp6*z). 1856. f. 
MICRO- + SPORE.] 1. Bot. and Path. A para- 
sitic fungus which has small spores, charac- 
teristic of ring-worm. 2. Bot. One of the 
small (quasi-male) spores of certain crypto- 
gams; opp. to MACROSPORE 1858. 3. Zool. A 
spore-like form in Protozoa 1882. So 
Micro-sporon (in sense 1) 1876. Mi:cro- 
spora nge, -a-ngium Bot. a capsule con- 
taining microspores 1881. 

Microtome (moi-krótó"m). 1850. f. Gr. 
4ukpós + -róuos -TOME',] An instrument for 
cutting extremely thin sections for micro- 
scopic work. Microto-mic, -al a., Micro. 
tomist, Micro-tomy. 

Microzoa (moikroz6".4), sb. pl. In sing. 
-zoon (-zō"-ọn). 1862. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
1ukpós small + {@ov animal.] Zool. A general 
name for infusoria, rotifers, etc. Hence 
Microzo-al, Microzo. ic adjs. of the nature 
of, containing, or consisting of m. 

Microzyme (moi-krozeim). Also micro- 
zyma (meikrozei- ma). 1870. [f. MICRO- 1 + 
Gr. gun yeast.] Biol. A zymotic microbe, to 
whose presence are attributed epidemic and 
other zymotic diseases. 

Micturition (miktiüri-[on) 1725. [f. pa. 
ppl. stem of L. micturire, desiderative forma- 
tion on mict-, mincl-, pa. ppl. stem of mingere 
make water; see -ION] The desire to make 
water; a morbid frequency in the voiding of. 
urine. Often erron.: The action of making 
water. 

Mid (mid), a., sb.1, and adv. IO EH. *midd, 
only in oblique forms midde, middes, etc. (cf. 
AMID), corresp. to OFris. midde, OS. middi, 
OHG. milli, ON. miór, Goth. midjis :- Gme. 
*midja-, *medja- :- IE. *medhjo-, whence 
also L. medius, Gr. uéocos, later uéoos MESO-,] 
A. adj. 1, Expressing adjectively the sense: 
(The) middle or midst of. (Now usu. hyphen- 
ed. 2. Occupying a central, medial, or 
intermediate position. Now usu. superseded. 
by MIDDLE a. late ME. 3. Phonetics. Of a 
vowel-sound: Produced with the tongue or 
part of it in a middle position, between high 
and low 1876. B. sb. Obs. exc. dial. The adj. 
used absol. = MIDDLE sb. ME. tC. adv. In 
the middle —1576. 

A. 1. The plough was in m.-furrow stayed SCOTT, 
Comb.: m.-career, -channel, -ocean, -season, etc. 
M.-brain, the middle segment of the brain; = 
MESENCEPHALON; -breast Entom., the underside 
of the mesothorax; -totality Astr., the middle of 
the duration of the totality of an eclipse; -wicket 
in Cricket, the fieldsman or his position on the 
off-side; also m.-wicket off, on = MID-OFF, MID-ON. 
"The M.-Victorian style of domestic architecture 
1902. 2. In the m.-days of autumn KEATS. 
Comb.: m.-gut, the mesenteron; -iron Golf, an 
iron with medium loft; also a stroke made with 
this; -spoon Golf, a spoon of medium size; 
-watch, the middle watch; -workings, workings 
with other workings above and below in the same 
mine or colliery. 

Mid, sb.* 1797. 
SHIPMAN. 

Mid, prep.' (adv.). [OE. mid (Northumb. 
mio), corresp. to OFris. mith, OS. mid (Du. 
met), OHG., G. mit, ON. med, Goth. mip, cogn. 
with Gr. uerá META-. Superseded XIV by 
WrrH.] = WITH in all senses, except that of 
‘against’ (as in to fight with) ME. 

Mid, 'mid (mid), prep.* 1808. Poet. aphe- 
sis of AMID. 

fMid-age. 1440. [f. MID a. + AGE sb.] = 
MIDDLE AGE —1757. 

Mid air. 1667 (Milton). The tract between 
the clouds and the part of the atmosphere 
near the ground: chiefly in phr. in mid dir. 

Midas (moi-des), 1508. [- L. Midas, Gr. 
Mias.) 1. The name of a fabled king of 
Phrygia, whose touch turned everything 
(including his food) into gold. Apollo gave 
him ass's ears for being dull to the charm of 
his lyre. Hence allusively. Also attrib. 2. 
Midas's ear: the shell of a gastropod, 
Auricula mide 1713. 

1. Thou gaudie gold, Hard food for M. SHAKS. 
The M. finger of the State COWPER. 

Mid-course. 1513. [f. Min a. + COURSE.] 
The middle of one’s or its course. 


Joc. shortening of MID- 
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Midday (mi:d,de!; stress variable), [OE. 
middæġ (MID d., DAY ab. ).] 1. The middle of 
the day; noon. 12. The South —1604, 

1. Ere mid-day arriv'd in Eden MIL. attrib, and 
Comb., as m.-devotions, -dinner, -post, -splendour, 
Be Also „ 78. 60 f. ter A 1 
damonium meridianum Ps, H for wi 
the Eng. Bible has ' the destruction that wasteth 
at noonday’. 

Midden (mi-d'n). Now dial. (rarely arch.). 
[ME. mydding, of Scand. origin; identical 
with Da. modding, earlier mogdyng(e, f. 
møg Muck + dynge heap (cf. DUNG), Norw. 
dial. mykjardunge, milling.] 1. A dunghill. 
Also fig. 2. Short for KITOHEN-MIDDEN 1866. 


Middenstead (mi-d’nsted). 1607. [t. MID- 
DEN + STEAD.] The place where a dunghill 
is formed; a laystall. 

Middest (mi-dést), a. superl. 1590, (f. 
MID a. + -EST.] Most central; in the middle. 

Middle (mi. d'. [OE. middel, midl- adj. 
and (by ellipsis) sb. m. = OF ris. middel adj., 
OS. middil- in comps. (Du. middel adj. and 
ab.), OHG. mittil (G. mittel adj. and sb.) 2— 
WGme. *middila, f. *middi :- Gme. *midja- 
MID + -n. ] A. adj. Not in predicative 
use. 1, (Orig. in superl.) Used of that member 
of a group or sequence, or that part of a 
whole, which has the same number of 
members or parts on each side of it. b. Of a 
point or line: Equidistant from the extremi- 
ties. late ME. tc. Average, mean —1790. 2. 
Intermediate, intervening (see quote.) ME. 
3. In partitive concord; = '(The) middle or 
middle part of; mid.’ Now rare. OE. 4. 
Philology. a. Gram. Intermediate between 
active and passive: primarily (after Gr. ion 
dudes, uécov piua), the designation of a voice 
ot Gr. verbs expressing reflexive or reciprocal 
action or intrans. conditions, b. Prefixed 
(after G. mittel:) to the name of a language, to 
denote a period in its history intermediate 
between those called Old and New or Modern, 
as in Middle-English (see ENGLISH 8b.! 1 b), 
ete. 5. Geol. Prefixed to the designation of a 
formation or period, to denote a subdivision 
intermediate between two others called 
‘Upper’ and ‘Lower’ 1838. 

1. That m. time of life which is happily tempered 
with the’warmth of youth GoLpsM. M. brother, 
sister, son, eto. Gegen: the second in age of three 
brothers, etc. Af. price (Stock Exchange): the 
price intermediate between a jobber's buying and. 
selling prices. 2. They..speed the race, And 
spurring see decrease the m. space DRYDEN. 
Men of a m. condition SourH. A m. opinion 1782. 
A man of m. stature Scorr. 3. Neuer since the 
m. Summers spring Met we SHAKS. 5. M. linas 
shale 1838, 

Special collocations. m. C Mus., the note on the 
first ledger line below the treble slave or above the 
bass stave; m. deck, the deck between the upper 
and lower decks; m. distance (see DISTANOR); 
m. ear, the tympanum; M. Empire = Middle 
Kingdom; m. finger, the second finger; m. 
ground Naut., a shallow nu formerly a bank 
or bar; Painting = middle distance; M. King- 
dom, a name for the 18 provinces of China 

roper, or the whole Chinese Empire; m. line 

a) Naut., a line dividing the shi — in the 
middle; (b) Croquet, the line of hoops placed in 
the m, of the lawn; m. passage, the m, portion 
(ie. the part consisting of sea travel) of the 
journey of a slave carried from Africa to America; 
m. pointed a, Arch, n name for Decorated 
Gothic; m. post, in Carpentry = KING-POST; m. 
space Printing, à space intermediate In size 
between ‘thick’ and ‘thin’; M. States, the 
States which originally formed the m. part of the 
United States, intermediate between New 
England and the Southern States, 1 New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvani: id Delaware; 
M. "Temple (sec TEMPLE); m. term Logic, the 
term which is common to the premisses of a 
syllogism, and disappears in the conclusion; m. 
tint Painting, ‘a mixed tint in which bright 
colours never predominate’ (Fairholt); m. wall, 
a partition wall; m. watch Naut., the watch 
from midnight to 4 a. m.; m.-welght, a man of 
average weight, esp. u boxer whose weight is 
from 11 st. 6 to 10 st. 7; m. wicket = mid- 
wicket (see MID a.). 

B. sb. 1. The middle point or part OE. 2. 
= Minsr sb. 2. Now only in relation to an 
action, etc. OE. 3. The middle part of the 
human body; the waist OE. 4. A mean 
between two extremes ME. 15. Something 
intermediate —1007. 6. ellipt. for various 
terms, as middle term, voice 1818. 7. Naut. = 
middle ground 1702. 8. Football. A return of 
the ball from one of the wings to mid-field in 
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front of the goal 1899, 9. (Orig. m. article.) 
A newspaper article on some social, ethical, 
or literary subject, such as is in some 
journals placed between the leading articles 
and the reviews 1802. 

1, Canst thou. .Murther thy breath in m. of a 
word? SHAKS. See, there come people downe by 
the m. of the land Judg. 9:37, 2. I have often been 
stopped in the middle of a speech JOWETT. 3. A 
ve Wigg that reaches down to his M. ADDISON. 
4, The rights of men are in a sort of m, BURKE. 

Middle (mi-d’l), v. 1841. |f. MIDDLE sb.) 
1. Naut. (trans.) To fold or double in the 
middle. 2. techn. To place in the middle 
1883. 3. trans. in Football, To return (the 
ball) from one of the wings to mid-field in 
front of the goal; to centre. Also absol. 1871. 

Middle age, s». late ME. 1. The period 
between youth and old age. 2. The M. Age 
(1621), now usu, (he M. Ages (1722): the 
period intermediate between ‘ancient’ and 
‘modern’ times; in early use, from c500 to 
01500; now loosely, the four centuries after 
A.D. 1000. 3, attrib., quasi-adj. (with hyphen). 
Belonging to the Middle Ages; medieval 
1753. So Middle-aged a. of middle age 
characteristic of middle-aged people 1676; 
tmediwval 1710-1845, 

Middle class, sb. 1812. The class of 
society between the ‘upper’ and the lower“ 
class. Now usn. pl. Also attrib. (with 
hyphen). b. Used as adj. Characteristic of 
the middle classes; having the characteristics 
of the middle classes. (Depreciative.) 1893. 

attrib., as in m. education, life, etc.; m. exami- 
nation, an early name of th: local examination" 
(LocAL a, 2 c); m. schools, schools for the middle 
classes, intermediate between primary schools 
and the great public schools. 

Middle earth. ME. 1. [Perversion of ME. 
middelerd, alteration of middenerd (OE. mid- 
danóeard)] The earth as placed between 
heaven and hell Now only arch., occas. 
applied to the real world as dist. from fairy- 
land. 12. Sea of middle earth, middle earth 
sea, the Mediterranean —1613. 

1. That maid is born of middle earth, And may of 
man be won SCOTT. 

Middleman (mi-d'lmien). 1616. [f. MD- 
DLE a, + MAN sb.) t1. Mil. One of the sol- 
diers in the fifth or sixth rank in a file of 10 
deep -1096. 2. One who takes a middle 
course 1741. 3. (Orig. two words.) A person 
standing in intermediate relation to two 
parties concerned in some matter of business; 
usu. in an unfavourable sense. Chiefly 
applied to traders as intermediate between 
producers and consumers, 1705. b. In 
Treland, one who leases land, and sub-lets it 
again at an advanced rate 1802. 

3. The Metcalfes. . were middlemen between the 
vendors and the vendees 1805. 

Middlemost (mi-d'Imó"st), a. Now some- 
what rare. ME. [f. MIDDLE d. + Mgr. 
That is in the very middle, or nearest the 
middle, Now only with ref. to position, 

Middler (mi-d'lox). 1531. [f. MIDDLE a. + 
kl.] fl. An intermediary, mediator —1075. 
2. The workman who performs the middle 
one of three operations in the preparation of 
flax 1847. 

Middle way. ME. 1. A course between 
two extremes. Cf. mod. L, via media. 2. 
The middle of the way 1633. b. Used advb. 
Half-way, on the way 1568. 

Middling (mi-dlin), sb. 1643. [prob. orig. 
f. MID a. + -LING'; now the adj. used absol. 
or ellipt.] tl. Something intermediate; a 
middle term —1620. 2. pl, Pins of medium 
size 1543. 3. pl. Used as a trade name for the 
middle one of three grades of goods; e.g. 
U.S. of cotton 1793; of flour or meal 1842, 4. 
U.S. 'The portion of a hog between the ham 
and the shoulder 1859. 

Middling (mi-d'lip, a. and adv. 1450. 
[First in Sc. use; prob. f. MID a. + xd“. 
Cf. OE. mydlinga moderately.) A. adj. t1. 
Intermediate between two things; forming a 
mean —1767. 2. Of medium size; moderately 
large. Now collog. or vulgar. 1596. tb. 
Average. HUME. 3. Comm. Used to designate 
the second of three grades of goods 1550. b. 
Moderately good, mediocre 1652. 4. Belong- 
ing to the middle classes 1692. 

3. b. The abundant consumption of m. literature 


MIDNOON 


M. ARNOLD, 4. The m. classes SOT. The m. 
strata of society 1897, 

B. adv. (Now chiefly collog.) 1. Moderately, 
fairly, tolerably 1719. 2. Fairly well; chiefly 
predicatively, not very well in health 1810. 

1. A m. good Anvil Dp Fox. 2. ‘How de do?" 
*Middling" replies Mr. George DICKENS. Hence 
Mi-ddlingly adv, 

Middy (midi). collog. 1893. [f. MID sb,* 
+ -y*.) A midshipman, 

Mid-earth. 1559, = MIDDLE EARTH, 

Mid-feather. 1748. 1. Sall-making. A 
partition in a furnace dividing the flue into 
two chambers. 2. Mining. A support for the 
centre of a tunnel 1897. 

Mid-field. late ME. The middle of the 
field. Now chiefly in Football. 

Midge (mids). (OE. mydg(e, corresp. to OS. 
muggia (Du. mug), OHG. mucca (G. mücke), 
ON. mý (Sw. mygg, mygga):- Gmo, *musjaz, 
*mugjón, rel. to L. musca fly, Gr. uuta) 1. A. 
popular name given to many small gnat-liko 
insects; by some restricted to the Chirono- 
mida. b. A diminutive person 1796. 2. The 
fry of various fishes 1832. 

Midget (mi-dgét). 1805. [f. Mon + -ET.] 
An extremely small person; spec. such & 
person exhibited as a curiosity; transf. any- 
thing very small of its kind; also attrib. So 
Mi'dgety a. very small. JANE AUSTEN. 

A little m. man Mrs. HI. B, STOWE. 

Mid-heaven. 1504. [MIÐ d.] Astron, and 
Astrol. 1. The meridian; the point of the 
ecliptic on the meridian. 2. The midst of the 
heavens 1612. 

» nt how the Sun shall in mid Heay'n stand still 

n. 

Midinette (midine-t), 1909. [Fr., f. midi 
mid-day + dinette light dinner.) A Parisian 
shop-girl, esp. a milliner's assistant. 

Midland (mi-dlünd). 1555. [t. MID a. + 
LAND.] A. sb. The middle part of a country. 
Also pl. the middle counties of England. B. 
adj. 1, Situated inland; remote from the sea 
1001. b. Belonging to the Midlands 1887. 2. 

= MEDITERRANEAN a. 2. 1579. 

1. M. counties (of England): the counties south of 
the Humber and Mersey and north of the Thames, 
except Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Middlesex, 
Hertfordshire, Gloucestershire, and the counties 
bordering on Wales. b. M. dialect, the dialect 
Dm in the m, counties, 8. Lancashire, the 

Velah border, Lincolnshire, and E. Anglia. 2. M. 
sea, the Mediterranean Sea, O'er the blue M. 
waters with the gale, Betwixt the Syrtes and soft 
Sicily M. ARNOLD, 

Mid leg. 1590, [Min a.) 1. The middle of 
the leg. b. advb. To the middle of the log 
1820. 2. Enlom. One of the intermediate or 
second pair of legs of an insect 1826. 

Mid-lent. 1450. [MD a.) M. (Sunday), 
the 4th Sunday in Lent. 

Midmost (mi-dmovst). (alt. (by assoc, with 
-MosT) of OE., ME. midmest, also O H., OF ris. 
medemest; for formation and development ef, 
FORRMOST,] A. adj. 1, That is in the very 
middle, b. absol. The midmost part. late 
ME. 2. In partitive concord: The middle or 
midst of 1807, 3. Most intimate, HAW- 
THORNE. 

1. b. From the m. of Ida SWINBURNE. 2. High in 
the m. elty the horse pours forth from its side 
Warriors armed BOWEN. 

B. adv. In the middle or midst 1700. b. 
prep. In the middle or midst of 1807. 

b. M, the beating of the steely sea MORRIS. 

Midnight (mi-dnoit), (OK. miídniM, f. 
Mip a. + NionT.] 1. The middle of the 
night; 12 o'clock at night. 2. tranaf. and fig. 
Intense darkness; a period of intense dark- 
ness 1593. 3. attrib, Of or pertaining to mid- 
night, occurring at midnight, meeting at 
midnight. late ME.; dark as midnight 1601. 

1, "Tis now dead m, SHAKS. 2. The dark m. of 

apacy 1005. 3. Survey this M. Scene YOUNG. 
qe train from Liverpool-street to Norwich 

attrib, and Comb., as m. oll, used fig. in hr. to 
burn (ete, m. oil, to sit up or work after m. 
m. sun, the sun as seen in the Arctic regions at 

Wee spend our mid-day sweat, our mid-night 
oyle QUARLES. 

Midnoon (midnan; stress variable). Now 
rare or Obs. 1580. lt. Mid a. + Noon, after 
midday, midnight, to corresp. to aflernoon, 
forenoon.] Midday; noon. 

Gentlewoemen..who begin their morning at 
midnoone LYLY. 


MID-OFF 


Mid-o-ff. 1881. [Short for mid-wicket off: 
see MID a.] Cricket. A fieldsman on the off- 
side, in front of the batsman and near the 
bowler. Also the place where he stands. 

Mid-o-n. 1881. [Cf. prec.] Cricket. A 
fieldsman on the on-side, in front of the bats- 
man and near the bowler. Also the place 
where he stands. 

(Midrash (mi-dref), Pl. midrashim 
(midra-Jim). 1618. [bibl. Heb. midras = 
‘commentary’ (2 Chron. 24:27, R. V.), f. root 
dàra$ study, in post-biblical Hebrew ex- 
pound.] An ancient Jewish homiletic com- 
mentary on some portion of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, in which allegory and legendary 
singin were freely used. Hence Midra 
shic a. 

Midrib (mi-drib). 1096. [f. MID a. + Rip.) 
11. In phr. m. deep, up to the middle of the 
ribs (of a horse) 1807. 2. Bot. A principal 
rib continuous with tbe petiole extending 
through the middle of the blade of a leaf 
1776. Hence Mi-dribbed ppl. a. 

Midriff (mi-drif). [OE. midhrif ( OFris. 
midref) f. *midd MID a. + hrif belly = 
OFris. hrif, href, OHG. href, of obsc. origin.) 
i pe diaphragm. 12. transf. A partition 
71700. 

1. To shake, tickle the m.: said of what causes 
laughter. A sight to shake The m. of despair with 
laughter TENNYSON. 

ids. [ME. middes, evolved from the 
advs. in-middes, on-middes (cf. IN Ib, A- 
MIDST; also fo-mids).) A. sb. 1. The middle; 
the midst. Obs. exc. Se. 12. A means —1710. 
3. A mean; a middle course, a compromíse. 
Obs. exc. Sc. 1553. tB. prep. In the middle of 
1611. 

Mid-sea. late ME. The open sea. 

Mid-season. 1610. fl. Noon. Snaxs. 2. 
The middle of the season. Also attrib, 1882. 

Midship (mi-dfip. 1555. [t. Mm a. + 
Suir.] The middle part of a ship or boat. 

Comb.: m. beam, the longest beam of a ship, 
N in the m, frame; m. bend, frame, that 
timber or frame in a ship which has the test 
Breeds m. port, a porthole in the middle part 
of a ship. 

Midshipman (mi-dfipmsn). 1601. [t. 
prec. + MAN. So called because stationed 
‘amidships’ when on duty.] In the navy, a 
rank intermediate between that of naval 
cadet and that of sub-lieutenant or in the 
U.S. navy that of ensign. Hence Mi-dship- 
Ve COWPER. 

Midshipmite  (mi-dfipmoit). 
sailor's perversion of MIDSHIPMAN. 

Midships (mi-dfips). 1626. [prob. of LG. 
origin (Du. midscheeps, f. mid MID a. + 
scheeps, gen. of schip SHIP sb.'; cf. G. mitt- 
schiffs).] 1. sb. The middle part of a ship. 
2.adv. = AMIDSHIPS 1838, 

Midst (midst), sb., adv., and prep. (ME. 
middest, alt. of tmiddes (XIV), which was 
evolved from advb. phr. in middes, on middes, 
alterations of in middan, on middan, where 
the prep. governs the dat. of midde (see 
Min sb. ), or the weak-inflected adj.) A. sb. 
1. The middle point or part; the centre, 
middle. Obs. or arch. 2. In the m. of : Among, 
amid, surrounded by (a number of things or 
persons); also, *in the thick of' (troubles, 
etc.); during the continuance of (an action, 
ete.) 1500. b. (In) our, your, their m.: among 
us, you, etc. 1586 (rare before 19th c.). 13. A 
middle course or term, mean. Sc. —1786. 

2. In the myddest of lyfe we be in death Bk. 
Com. Prayer. In the m. of an adventure JOHNSON, 
of peace MACAULAY. 

B. adv. 1. In the middle place. Only in 
Milton's phrase. 1667. 2. = ‘In the midst’. 
Const. of. poet. rare. 1675. 

1. Ioyn..to extoll Him first, him last, him m., 
and without end MILT. 

C. prep. In the midst of. Commonly written 
"midst, as if aphet. for AMIDST. 1591. 

M. others of less note, came one frail Form 


SHELLEY. 

Midstream (mi:dstri-m). ME. [MD a.] 
The middle of the stream. 

Midsummer (mi-dspmoi. [OE. midsu- 
mor; see MID a. and SUMMER.] 1. The middle 
of summer; the period of the summer solstice, 
about June 2ist. 2. = M. Day 1530. 

attrib. and Comb., as m. daisy, Chrysanthemum 

; M. Day, the 24th of June, an 

English quarter-day; m. madness, the height of 


1833. A 
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M^ Day comes; a tile when Fragt) i ue 
comes; a su] 
to be prevalent. 5 

Mid-water. 1653. The middle portion of 
the water vertically. 

Red-spotted trout poised in m. HOLMAN HUNT, 

Midway (mi-dwe*, adj. mi-dwé). OE. 
Mm a.] A. sb. t1. The middle of the way or 
distance —1770. 12. A medium; a middle 
course, via media 1599-1677. B. adj. 1. 
Situated in the middle of the way (rare exc. 
poet.) 1605. 12. Medium, moderate —1075. 
C. adv. In the middle of the way or distance; 
half-way ME. D. prep. In the middle of 
(rare) c1798. 

A. 3. U.S. The entertainment section of an 
exhibition or fair 1901. (From the inclusion of the 
“Midway Plaisance’ of Chicago in the grounds of 
the exposition of 1893). 

Mid-week. 1706. ff. Mm a. + WEEK. Ot. 
MDu. middeweke, MHG. mittwoche (G. mitt- 
woch), ON. midvika Wednesday.] The 
middle of the week. In Quaker use, a 
synonym for Fourth-day or Wednesday. 

Midwife (mi-dwolf, rare collog. mi-dif), 
sb. ME. [prob. f. MID prep. + Wire in 
the sense ‘woman’ (80 tmidwoman xm), the 
notion being ‘a woman who is with the 
mother at birth" (cf. the etymol. meaning of 
obstetric).] 1. A woman who assists other 
women in childbirth; a female accoucheur. 
12. = MAN-MIDWIFE -1770. 3. fig. One who 
or that which helps to produce or bring 
anything to birth 1593. 

1. She 8 Mab] is the Fairies M. SHAKS, 3. 
And M, Time the ripen'd Plot to Murder brought 
DRYDEN. 

Midwife (mi-dwoif), v. Now rare. 1638. [t. 
Proc.] 1. trans. To act as midwife to 1074. 
2. To help in bringing (a child) to the birth by 
acting the part of a midwife 1638. Also fig. 

Midwifery (mi-dwifri, rarely mi-difri). 
1483. [f. MIDWIFR sb. + -ERY.] The art or 
practice of assisting women in childbirth; the 
department of medical knowledge relating to 
this; obstetrics. 

Midwinter (midwintos; stress variable). 
OE. It. MDa.  WiNTER.] The middle of tho 
winter; spec, the winter solstice, Dec. 21st. 
Also formerly applied to Christmas. b. 
quasi-adj. (g.), cold as midwinter 1870. 
Hence Midwintry, a. 

Mien (min) Only literary. 1513. [Early 
forms men(e, meane, mine; prob. aphet. f. 
DEMEAN sb., later assim. to Fr. mine look, 
aspect.) The air, bearing, or manner of a 
person, as expressing character or mood. 
tAlso transf. of a thing. tb. Expression (of 
the face) = Fr. mine du visage. rare. 1680- 
1699. 

See..Fops at all corners, lady-like in m. 
COWPER. 

Miff (mif), sb. collog. and dial. 1623. [perh. 
imitative; cf. early mod.G. muff int. and sb., 
a manifestation of disgust.) A petty quarrel; 
a huff, tiff. Hence Miff a. rare, out of humour 
(with). Mi-ffy a. easily offended. Also transf. 
of delicate plants. 

Miff (mif), v. 1797. It. Mirr sb.] 1. trans. 
To take offence with or at. Also transf. of a 
Plant, to m. off, to go off, fade. 2. trans. To 
put out of humour 1824. 

Might (moit). (OK. miht, for mieht, non- 
WS. meht = OF ris. mecht, macht, OS., OHG. 
maht (Du., G. macht), Goth. mahts :- Gme. 
*maxtiz, f. *mas- be able; see May v.!, -.] 
1. The quality of being able (to do, etc.); 
operative power. Const. inf. Obs. exc. poet. 
b. Power, efficacy, virtue (of impersonal 
agents) Obs. exc. poet. OE. 12. Bodily 
Strength (great or small) —1611. 3. Great 
or transcendent power or strength. Now 
somewhat rhet. OE. 4. Power to enforce 
one's will. Chiefly in contrast with right. 
ME. 15. pl. The fifth of the nine orders of 
angels: = VIRTUE 1 b. 1652. 

1. For to be wise and loue, Exceedes man's m. 
SHAKS. Phr. Wifh all one's m., with all one's 
powers. b. Dead Shepheard, now I find thy saw 
Of m. SHAKS. Phr. +The fivefold mights: the five 
senses. 2. Their m. hath failed, they le as 
women Jer. 51:30. 3. Divinest Shakespeare's m. 
SHELLEY. The m. Of the whole world's good 
wishes WoRDSW. The whole m. of England 1857. 
4. They went to war, preferring m. to right 
JowETT. 

Might, pa. t. of May v.* 


MIGRATION 


Mightful (moi-tfal), a. arch, ME. ff. 
MIGHT + -FUL.] Mighty; tefficacious, 

Might-have-been. 1848. [Or. MAYBE] 
That which might have been; a person who 
might have been greater or more eminent, 

Mightily (moi-tili), adv. OK. [f. Micuty 
a. + -LY*.] 1. With great power or strength; 
with powerful effect; falso, with great effort, 
vehemently. 2. In a great degree, to a great 
extent; greatly 1593 (common 17th-18th o.). 

1. Let man and beast. cry m. vnto God Jonah. 
3:8. 2. I sat m. behind, and could see but little 
PEPYS. 

Mi-ghtiness. late ME. It. MIGHTY a, + 
-NESS.] The state or condition of being 
mighty. Also as a title of dignity. 

ike you see them Great.,: Then, in a 
moment, see How soone this Mightinesse meets. 
Misery SHAKS. High M., a title of dignity; esp. 
805 = Du. hoogmogendheden, the members of the 

tates-General of the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands; hence gen. in ironical use, 

Mightless (moi-tlés), a. Now arch. ME. 
lt. MIGHT + -LEss.] Powerless, 

tMi-ghtly, adv. [OE. mihteliée, var. of 
mihtiglice.] = MIGHTILY 1744. 

Mighty (molti), a. and adv. [OE. mihtig; 
see MIGHT and -Y'] A. adj. 1. Possessing 
might or power; potent, strong. Now only 
rhet., connoting greatness of power. 2. Of 
huge proportions; massive, bulky. late ME. 
3. Of things, actions, events, agent-nouns: 
Very great in amount, extent, or degree. In 
later use chiefly collog. 1586. 4. quasi-sb. 
(with pl.) A mighty person. Chiefly pl. late 
ME 


1. Fear not, isle of blowing woodland...thou 
shalt be the m. one yet! TENNYSON. M. works, 
in biblical use (= Gr. vues): miracles. 2. The 
lone wood and m. hill ScOTT. 3. A m. flux of 
blood CULPEPPER. A m. Favourite with the 
Captain 1743. 

. adv. (Qualifying an adj. or adv.) Ina 
great degree; greatly; exceedingly; very. 
Formerly common collog. (now chiefly 
ironical and U.S.). ME. 

That is all m. fine DIOKENS. 

tMigniard, a. and sb. 1599. [- Fr. mig- 
nard, var. by suffix-change of mignon; see 
next, -ARD.] A. adj. Dainty; mincing; 
caressing —1653. B. sb. A courtesan, mistress 
1652. So tMigniardise, caressing treat- 
ment; affected delicacy 1603-1689. +Migni- 
ardize v. to make (language) affected in 
character; to treat (a person) caressingly 
1598-1670. 

Mignon (minoù), a. Also -onne fem. 
1556. [Fr.] Small and delicately formed. 

Mignonette (minyone-t). 1721. - Fr. mig- 
nonnelte, dim. of mignon; see prec., -ETTE.] 
1. A plant (Reseda odorata) having fragrant 
blossoms 1798. b. The colour of these; grey- 
ish green or greenish white 1885. 2. (More 
fully m. lace.) A light fine kind of lace. Hist. 

Comb. m. pepper, coarsely ground pepper. 

Migraine (migren). 1777. [Fr.; see ME- 
GRIM'.] = MEGRIM! 1. Hence Migrai-nous a. 

Migrant (moi-grint), a. and sb. 1672. [- 
migrant-, pr. ppl. stem of L. migrare; see 
-ANT.] A. adj. Migrating; given to migration. 
B. sb. A migratory bird or other animal; a 
person who migrates 1760. 

Migrate (moi-gre't), v. 1097. [- migrat-, 
pa. ppl stem of L. migrare; see -ATE*.] l. 
intr. To pass from one place to another. Also 
trans. in pass. To be transported. 2. intr. 
To move from one place of abode to another; 
esp. to leave one's country to settle in 
another; to remove to another country, 
town, college, university, etc. 1770. b. Nat. 
Hist. Of some animals: To go from one 
habitat to another; spec. of some birds and 
fishes, to come and go regularly with the 
seasons 1753. c. fig. Of inanimate objects: 
To undergo removal from one place 
another 1929. 

2. The agricultural labourer is ere to m. 
to a manufacturing town Sin B. BRODIE. b. 
Birds which m. in autumn 1889. Hence Mi-gra- 
tive a. migratory. Migra-tor, one who migrates; 
spec. a migratory bird. 

Migration (moigré-fon) 1611. [- L. 
migratio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] The action, 
an aet, of ing. 

Comb.: m.-station, a fixed place for the regular 
observation of the m. of birds. 


MIGRATORY 


Migratory (morgrütori, a. 1753. (f. 
MIGRATE v. + -ORY'.] 1. Characterized by 
migration; given to migrating; esp. of 
animals, given to periodical migration 1753. 
b. Of a bodily organ, a disease, etc.: Charac- 
terized by movement from its normal posi- 
iion; esp. in Histology of a cell: Given to 
migration from the blood-vessels to the 
tissues 1876. 2. Of or pertaining to migration 
1757. 

2. The m. passages of the reindeer KANE. 

Mikado (mika. do). 1727. [Jap. mi august 
+ kado door; cf. Sublime Porte'.] The title 
of the emperor of Japan. 

Mike. Colloq. abbrev. of MICROPHONE. 

Mil (mil). 1721. [- L. mille thousand; in 
senses 2 and 3 short for L. millesimum 
thousandth.] 1. Per mil: per thousand. 2. A 
unit of length used in measuring the dia- 
meter of wire, = tess of an inch 1891. 3. 
Pharm. = MILLITRE 1904. 

Milady (mile-di) Also miladi. 1839. 
[Fr.; cf. MILORD.] A continental rendering of 
‘my lady’, used in speaking to or of an 
English gentlewoman, 

Milan (mi-lin, mile-n) 1464. [- It. Mi- 
lano.] Name of the chief city of Lombardy; 
used attrib. in M. point, a fine hand-made 
lace; M. steel (Hist.), steel used by the 
armourers of M. for coats-of-mail, swords, 
ete. (so M. hauberk, knife, mail). 

Milanese (milánz-z). 1484. l- It. Milanese; 
see -ESE.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Milan, 
its inhabitants, manufactures, etc. 1756. B. 
absol. or as sb. 1. A native or inhabitant of 
Milan. (Unchanged for pl.) 1484. 2. The M. 
the territory of the old duchy of Milan 1715. 

Milch (miltf) a. IME. mielche, melche, 
milche, repr. OE. *mielée (cf. prijmilée month 
of May, in which cows can be milked thrice 
in the day) - *melukjaz, f. *meluk-, meolk 
Mulk.] Of domestic mammals: Giving milk, 
kept for milking. tb. Applied to a wet-nurse, 
ete. 1709. te. Applied transf. to the eyes 
when weeping (Haml. II. ii. 540). 

Mi-ich-cow. late ME. If. prec.] 1. A cow 
giving milk or kept for milking. 2. fig. A 
source of regularly-accruing profit; esp. a. 
person from whom money is easily drawn 
1601. 

Milched (miltft), ppl. a. local. 1048. f. 
MILCH d. + -ED.] In milk; in comb. new-, 
old-m. So Mi-lcher, a milch beast 1823. 

Mild (moild) a. [OE. mide = OFris. 
milde, OS. mildi, OHG. milti (Du., G. mild), 
ON. mildr, Goth. -mildeis, -milds :- Gmc. 
*mildjaz, *mildiz, f. IE. *meldh- *moldh- 
*mldh-, whence L. mollis soft, Gr. naXaxós.] 
1. Of persons, their disposition, etc. a. Kind, 
considerate, gracious, merciful; not harsh or 
severe. Now rare or Obs. b. Applied to God, 
Christ, and the Virgin Mary. Obs. exc. in 
iraditional collocations. c. Gentle and con- 
ciliatory; not rough or fierce in manners OE. 
d. of rule, punishment, ete. Now chiefly in 
comp.: Less severe 1577. 2. Of an animal: 
Tame, gentle; not wild or fierce ME. 3. Of 
weather: Calm, fine, and moderately warm. 
late ME. 4. Of light, etc.: Softly radiant 
1645. 5. Of a medicine: Operating gently. 
Of food, tobacco, etc.: Not rough or sharp or 
strong in taste or odour, not over-stimulat- 
ing. late ME. b. Of ale or beer: Orig., not 
sour or stale; now, not strongly flavoured 
with hops (opp. to bitter). Also absol. = 
mild ale. 1550. c. Of a disease: Not severe or 
acute 1744, 6. Of exercise: Gentle, easy 1831. 
b. Used sarcastically to connote tameness or 
feebleness (in persons or their actions) 1885. 
7. Soft, easy to work (dial.) 1852. «8. Of a 
slope: Gentle. Of a wood: Not thorny. 
Byron. 9. Used poet. = MILDLY 1667. 

1. a. So m. a master POPE, b. Ave Maria! maiden 
m. Scorr. c. The mildest man alive SPENSER. 
His m. eye beams benevolence no more SHELLEY. 
d. But. why not adopt, milder measures? 
MACAULAY. Phr. As m. as a dove, as May, as milk, 
etc. 2. Among wild Beasts: they at his sight grew 
m. MIL. 3. A m. September afternoon 1802. 4. 
M. as a star in water KEATS. 7. Phr. M. steel: 
steel containing only a little carbon, and not 
readily tempered or hardened. 9. And thus the 
Godlike Angel answerd milde MILT. 

Hence Mi-ld-ly adv., -ness. 

Milden (moi-ld’n), v. 1603. [f. MILD a. + 
-EN*] To make or become mild or milder. 
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Mildew (mi-ldia), sb.  [OE. mildéaw, 
meledéaw = OS. milidou (Du. meeldauw), 
OHG. militou (G., with assim. to mehl 
MEAL sb.', mehltau) Sw. mjöldagg, Da. 
meldug; t. Gme. *melip (Goth. milip; cf. L. 
mel, Gr. ue) honey + *dawwaz DEW sb.) 
fl. = HONEY-DEW 1. 1658. 2. A morbid 
destruetive growth of minute whitish fungi 
on plants. Also, a similar growth on paper, 
leather, wood, etc., when exposed to damp. 
Usu. collect. sing.; also with a and pl. ME. 
2. fig. Neither the blasts of arbitrary power could 
break them off, nor the m. of servile opinion cause 
them to wither HALLAM. Hence Mi. idewy a. 

Mildew (mi- di), v. 1552. f. the sb.] To 
taint or become tainted with mildew. 

Hee. . Mildewes the white Wheate SHAKS. 

Mile (moil). [OE. mil fem. = MDu. mile 
(Du. mijl), OHG. mil(D)a (G. meile), ON. mila 
(prob. f. OE.) WGme. *milja — L. milia, 
millia, pl. of mile, mille thousand.] 1. Orig., 
the Roman lineal measure of 1,000 paces, 
about 1,618 yards. Hence, the British unit 
of measure derived from this, which has 
varied considerably at different times and in 
different localities. The legal mile in the 
British Empire and the U.S. is now 1,760 
yards. (The use of the sing. form with a pl. 
numeral is now only vulgar or dial) b. A 
race, or a portion of a race, extending over a 
mile's length of the course 1901. c. transf. 
and fig. Chiefly adv. in pl., implying a great 
distance or interval 1588. 2. Used for its 
etymol. equivalent in other European 
languages. late ME. 3. attrib. 1610. 

1. c. Villaine and he, be many Miles assunder 
SHAKS. Phr. Geographical, geometrical, Ymaritime, 
nautic(al m.: one minute of a great circle of the 
earth. The British Admiralty fixes it at 6,080 feet. 
2. In Italy, Spain, and Portugal, the ‘mile’ 
ranges between i and 1} English miles. In 
Germany, Austria, Holland, and the Scandinavian 
countries, on the other hand, its values range 
from about 3} to over 6 English miles. O.E.D. 

Comb. m.-mark, a milestone or other object 
placed to indicate the distance of a m. from the 
starting-point or from another mark. 

Mileage (moi-léd3). Also milage. 1754. 
[f. MILE + -AGE.] 1. A travelling allowance 
at a fixed rate per mile. 2. The aggregate 
number of miles of way made, used, or 
travelled over. Also, rate of travel in miles. 

Miler (moiloi) 1891. Uf. MILE + -ER'.] 
Sporting slang. ^ man or horse specially 
qualified or trained to run a mile. 

Milesian (moili-fán, mi-, -5án), a. and sb." 
1590. [f. L. Milesius (Gr. Midjows) + -AN.] 
Of or pertaining to (an inhabitant of) Miletus 
in Asia Minor. 

M. tales: à class of short erotic stories current in 
the 1st century B. 

Milesian (moili-fán, mi-, -5àn), d.“ and sb.* 
1705. [f. Milesius (Miledh), a fabulous Span- 
ish king whose sons are said to have con- 
quered Ireland about 1300 f. c.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to King Milesius or his people; 
Trish. B. sb. A descendant of the companions 
of Milesius. Hence, an Irishman. 

Milestone. 1746. f. MILE + STONE.] A 
pillar set up on a road or course to mark the 
miles. Hence Milestone v., to mark by or 
as by milestones. 

Milfoil (mi-Ifoil). (ME. - OFr. milfoil (now 
millefeuille, after feuille leaf) — L. mile-, 
millefolium, f. mile, mille thousand + folium 
leaf (see Foll sh. ), after Gr. uvpióóvMov dj 
myriad, ġúMov leaf); the ref. is to the many 
finely divided leaves.] The common yarrow, 
Achillea millefolium. 

Water m., (a) the genus Myriophyllum; (b) the 
water violet, Hottonia palustris. 

IMiliaria (milié*-ria). 1807. [mod. L. use 
of L. miliaria, fem. of miliarius; see next.) 
Path. Miliary fever. 

Miliary (miliüri) a. (sb. 1085. [- L. 
miliarius pertaining to millet, f. milium MIL- 
LET; see -ARY'.] 1. Phys. and Path. Resem- 
bling a millet-seed or an aggregation of 
millet-seeds. 2. Path. Attended by spots or 
vesicles resembling  millet-seeds or an 
aggregation of millet-seeds 1737. 3. Nat. 
Hist. Having numerous small granulations or 
projections 1760. 4. sb. Zool. A very small 
tubercle on the integument of some animals 
1897. 

1. M. gland: one of the sebaceous glands of the 
skin. M. tubercle: a greyish-white spherical body 
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about the size of a millet-seed, common in 
diseased tissues of the lungs, etc, 2. M. fever: a 
fever marked by the presence of arash resembling 
Ep with minute vesicles of the form of millet- 
seed. 

Milieu (milyé). 1877. [Fr., f. mi ( L. 
medius MID a.) + lieu place ( L. locus).] A 
medium, environment, surroundings. 

\|Miliola (miloi-olá). Pl. -ze. 1836. [mod. 
L., irreg. formed dim. of L. milium millet.] 
Zool. A genus of imperforate foraminifera; 
one of these. So Mi-lioline 1873, Mi-liolite 
1833 adjs. and sbs. 

Militancy (militünsi) 1648. [f. next; see 
-ANCY.] The condition of being militant. 

Militant (mi-litént). late ME. [- Fr. 
militant or militant-, pr. ppl. stem of L. 
militare; see MILITATE v., -ANT.] A. adj. 1. 
Engaged in warfare, warring. 2. Combative 
1603. 

1. Church m.: see CHURCH sb. IT. 1. The chirche 
m., that laboureth here in erthe. late ME, 2. The 
expenses of the m. Presbyterians 1903. Hence 
Militant-ly adv., ness. 

B. sb. One engaged in war or strife 1610, 
fMilitar(e, a. 1533. [- L. militaris; see 
MILITARY, -An'.] Military, martial —1040. 

In Militar Commanders and Soldiers, Vaine- 
Glory is an Essential Point BACON. 

Militarism (militüriz'm). 1804. [- Fr. 
militarisme, f. militaire; see MILITARY and 
-IsM.] The spirit and tendencies of the pro- 
fessional soldier; the prevalence of military 
sentiment and ideals among à people; the 
tendency to regard military efficiency as the 
paramount interest of the state. So Mi-lit- 
arize v. 

Militarist (mi-litärist). 1001. [f. Mixx 
TARY + -IST.] tA soldier (SHAKS.); one who 
studies military science; now chiefly, one 
dominated by military ideas, an exponent of 
militarism. 

Military (mi-litări). 1585. [- Fr. militaire 
or L. militaris, f. miles, milit- soldier + -aris 
-ARYL] A. adj. 1. Pertaining to soldie 
used or done by soldiers; befitting a soldier. 
2. Of or belonging to an army 1597. b. 
Soldierly 1588. 3. Having reference to armed 
forces or to the army; connected with a state 
of war; dist. from civil, ecclesiastical, etc. 
1590. 

1. The M. profession 1591. M. rules SHAKS., m 
obedience MILT., m. music BURNEY. A m. 
revolution 1843. 2. The Throngs of Militarie men 
SHAKS. b. He was a man too m. to be warlike 
KINGLAKE. 3. The public ecclesiastical, military, 
and maritime jurisdictions BLACKSTONE, Hence 
Militarily adv. Mi-litariness. 

Special collocations. m. board, a board dealing. 
with the affairs of the army; m. chest, the 
treasury of an army; m. engineering, the art of 
constructing fortifications, bridges, ete. and the 
laying and destruction of mines; m. fever, 
enteric or typhus fever; m. law, the body of 
enactments and rules for the government of an 
army; also, one of these; m. offence, one 
cognizable by a m. court; m. service (Feudalism), 
the service in war due from a vassal to his 
superior; m. tenure, a feudal tenure under which 
a vassal owed his superior certain services in war. 

B. sb. 1. Soldiery; soldiers generally. 
Chiefly, the m.; now with pl. vb. 1757. 12. A 
military man —1837. 

Militate (mi-lité't), v. 1625. [- militat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. militare serve as a soldier, f. 
miles, milit- soldier; see -ATE*.] 1. intr. To 
serve as a soldier; to take part in warfare. 
Also transf. and fig. 2. Of things. ta. To 
conflict with; also (of speech or action), to be 
directed against. b. Of evidence, facts, etc.: 
To tell against (rarely for, im favour of) 
some conclusion or result 1642. +3. trans. To 
fight out (a question) 1762. 

1. Men who m. merely for pay K. DIGBY. fig. 
The invisible powers of heaven. .seemed to m. on 
the side of the pious emperor GIBBON. 2. a. 
Something which militates with any rational plan 
BURKE. b. Everything may m. for, and nothing 
m. against, its authenticity 1838. 

Militia (mili-fá) 1590. [- L. militia 
military service, warfare, war, f. miles, milit- 
soldier; see Al.] Tfl. A system of military 
discipline, organization, and tactics; the 
arts of war —1678. tb. Military service; 
warfare —1685. 12. The control and admin- 
istration of the military and naval forces of a 
country —1647. 3. A military force; in later 
use (= Fr. milice) a‘ citizen army’ as dist. from 
& body of professional soldiers 1590. Also 
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transf. and fig. 4. spec. A branch of the 
British military service, forming a part of 
'the auxiliary forces' as dist. from the 
regular army. Also, a similar force raised in 
British North America. (Constr. either as 
sing. or pl.) 1659. b. U.S. The whole body of 
men legally amenable to military service 
1777. B. attrib., as m. act, etc. 1655. 

1. The Normans had a peculiar M., or Fight, with 
Bowes and Arrowes RALEGH. 2. That the m., 
both by sea and land, might be settled by a bill 
CLARENDON. 3. A good m., that is, a certain 
portion of the people called out in turn to learn 
the use of arms Lp. BROUGHAM. Hence Mili-- 
tiaman. 

Milk (milk) sb. [OE. Anglian mile, WS. 
meolo), = OFris. melok, OS. miluk (Du. 
melk), OHG. miluh (G. milch), ON. mjólk, 
Goth. miluks :- Gmc. *meluks fem., f. 
*melk- — IE. *melg- m-, whence L. 
mulgére, Gr. duédyew.] 1. An opaque white 
fluid secreted by the mammary glands of 
female mammals for the nourishment of their 
young. fb. Milk considered as in process of 
secretion; hence, lactation —1697. 2. fig. a. 
As the food of infancy; often (after 1 Cor. 
3:2, ete.) contrasted with ‘(strong) meat’. 
late ME. b. As a type of what is pleasant 
and nourishing 1592. 3. A milk-like juice or 
sap secreted by certain plants. Cf. LATEX 2. 
late ME. 4. A culinary, pharmaceutical, or 
other preparation of herbs, drugs, or the 
like, more or less resembling milk. late ME. 
12885 spat of an oyster before its discharge 
1858. 

1. They, take suggestion, as a Cat laps milke 
SHAKS. Phr. As like as m. to m. (a Latinism). Zn 
m., in a condition to yield m. 2. b. Aduersities 
sweete milke, Philosophie Snaxs, Phr. M. and 
honey: (a) in the Bible phrase ‘flowing with m. and 
honey’ (Num. 16:18), hence (b) used to express 
abundance and prosperity. M. of human kindness 
(after Shaks.): compassion characteristic of 
humane persons. Spilt m.: irrecoverable loss or 
error. 3. b. T'he m. in the cocoa-nut: a puzzling 
fact or circumstance, or the explanation of this 
(collog., orig. U.S.). 4. M. of almonds = ALMOND- 
MILK. M. of lime: hydrate of lime mixed in water. 
M. of sulphur: precipitated sulphur. 

attrib. and Comb. 1. General: as m.-diet, -fat, 
-porridge, eto, ; m.-bowl, -cart, -cooler, etc. ; m.-boy, 
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municated to man through infected meat; -spot, 
a white spot or rash in certain diseases; -sugar, 
sugar of m., lactose; -thrush — APHTHA; -tube 
Bol., a laticiferous tube; -vessel, (a) a dairy 
utensil for holding m.; (b) the udder of a cow; 
(c) Bot. one of many tubes in which a milky 
fluid is secreted; -walk, a milkman's round. b. 
Prefixed to names of plants, usu. in the sense con- 
taining milk’, as m.-grass = CORN-SALAD; 
-parsley, Peucedanum palustre; m. pea, plant, 
rostrate leguminous plant of the genus 
(a, native of the warmer parts of N. 
America; -tree, (a) a shrub, Euphorbia tirucalli, 
native of Africa, and naturalized in parts of India; 
(b) any tree yielding a wholesome milky juice, 
esp. the COW-TREE; (c) an apocynaceous tree, 
Tanghinia venenifera, native of Madagascar; 
-vetch, a plant of the leguminous genus Astra- 
galus. 

Milk (milk), v. (OE. milcian, f. mile; see 
prec.] I. I. trans. To extract milk by 
handling from the teats of (a cow, goat, ewe, 
etc.). b. To draw (milk). Chiefly pass. late 
ME. fc. To obtain milk from by sucking. 
SHaks. 2, intr. To yield milk. Now only of 
cattle. OE. 13. trans. To suckle —1573. 

1. Inprimis She can milke SHAKS. Phr. To m. the 
ram, the bull: fig. to engage in an impossible enter- 
prise, 3. Macb, I. vii. 55. Z 

II. transf. and fig. I. trans. To drain away 
the contents of; to ‘bleed’ pecuniarily; to 
exploit, turn into a source of (illicit) profit 
1526. 2. To elicit, draw out 1628; to drain 
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away, out of 1652. 3. To extract juice, virus, 
etc. from 1746. 4. To manipulate as one does 
the teat 1642. 15. To instil with the mother's 
milk DRYDEN & LEE. 

1. He would m. her Purse and fill his own large 
Pockets 1695. Phr. To m. the market, street (U.S. 
slang): to hold stock in hand so as to make it 
fluctuate at will, and so yield any financial result 
desired. To m. a wire, to steal the message from 
it; to m. a telegram, to intercept it. 5. You.. 
milk'd slow Arts Of Womanish Tameness in my 
infant Mouth 1682. 

Milk-and-water. 1511. Milk diluted with 
water. fl. The colour of milk and water 
—1571. 2. Feeble or insipid discourse or 
mawkish sentiment 1819. 3. attrib. or adj. 
Wishy-washy; insipid, feeble, mawkish 1783. 

3. My rascals are no milk-and-water rascals 
THACKERAY, Hence — Milk-and-wa-terish, 
-wa-:tery adjs. 

Milken (milk'n, a. Now rare or Obs. 
1570. [k. MILK sb. + -EN*.] 1. Consisting of 
milk. 2. Milk-white 1586. 

M. way, race = MILKY WAY. The way of fortune 
is like the m. way in the skie BACON. 

ilker (milkoz). 1475. [f. MILK v. I. + 
ARI. ] 1. One who or that which milks. 2. An 
animal that yields milk, esp. a milch-cow. 
Chiefly with adj., good, bad, etc. 1807. 

Milkiness (milkinés). 1092. (f. MILKY 
a.  -NESS.] The state of being milky. b. Of 
sidereal and meteorological phenomena: 
Cloudy whiteness 1791. 

fig. Softness and m. of temper TUCKER. 

Milk-livered, a. 1605. Cowardly, white- 
livered. 

Milk-Liuer’d man, That bear'st a checke for 
blowes SHAKS. 

Milkmaid, 1552. [f. Milk sb. + MAID.] 
A woman that milks or is employed in a 
dairy. 

Milkman (mi-Ikmén). 1589. [f. MILK sb. + 
MAN.) A man who sells milk. 

Mi:lk-pu-nch. 1704. A drink made of 
Spirits mixed with milk, etc. 

Mi-lksop. late ME. [f. MILK sb. + Sop 
sb.) fl. A piece of bread soaked in milk. 
fAlso fig. in pl. 1577. 2. fig. An effeminate 
or spiritless man or youth. late ME. 

2. To wedden a Milksope or a coward ape 
CHAUCER, 

Mi-kstone. 1705. [f. MILK sb. + STONE.] 
A name for various white stones. 

Mi-k-tooth. 1727. [f. MILK sb. + TooTH.] 
One of a temporary set of teeth in young 
mammals. 

Milkweed (mi-Ikwid). 1706. [f. MILK sb. + 
Weep sb.] A name for plants with milky 
juice. 

e.g. the sow-thistle, Sonchus oleraceus; the brim- 
stone-wort, Peucedanum palustre; the sun-spurge, 
Euphorbia helioscopia; and plants of the N. Amer. 
genus Ascelpias. 

Mi-Ik-white, a. OE. White as milk, pure 
white. +M. girdle, way, the Milky Way. 

Milkwort (mi- Ikwört). 1578. [f. MILK sb. + 
Wort'.] 1. Any plant of the genus Polygala, 
formerly supposed to increase the milk of 
nurses; esp. Polygala vulgaris. 2. A primu- 
laceous plant, Glauz maritima, common on 
the sea-coast and in salt marshes 1578. 3. 
Any plant of the genus Euphorbia 1640. 

Milky (miki) a. late ME. If. MILK sb. + 
XI.] 1. Having the appearance of milk, or of 
milk and water. Also (chiefly poet.) milk- 
white. 2. Of or consisting of milk (rare) 1552. 
3. Containing, abounding in, or yielding milk 
1641. b. Bot. Yielding milk-like juice 1861. 
4. transf. and fig. Of persons, etc.: Soft, 
gentle; in bad sense, timorous, effeminate 
weakly amiable 1602. 

1. With Fleeces m. white (= MILK-WHITE) 
DRYDEN. The later, or m. fluid 1855. 3. The 
milkie fruitfulnesse of the Cow 1641. 4. Has 
friendship such a faint and milkie heart, It turnes 
in lesse then two nights? SHAKS. They made.. me 
(the milkiest of men) a satirist BYRON. 

Milky Way. late ME. If. MILKY a. + 
Way sb., tr. L. via lactea.] 1. = GALAXY 1. 
2. fig. a. A path brilliant in appearance, or 
leading to heaven 1649. tb. poet. The region 
of a woman's breast —1730. 

Mill (mil), sb. [OE. mylen m. and fem. : 
*mu-lino, Ina, for late L. molinum, -ina, f. L. 
mola grindstone, mill, rel. to molere grind 
(see MEAL sb.!). For the loss of final n cf. the 
common dial. pronunc. (kil) of kün.] 1. A 
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building fitted with machinery for gri 
corn. Often in Comb., as war M 
fiour-m. b. A mechanical apparatus for 
grinding corn 1535. 2. A machine or apparatus, 
for grinding to powder or pulp some solid 
substance. Also a building fitted with such 
machinery. Often in comb., as coffee-, 
pepper-, paper-m., etc. 1560. b. An instru- 
ment for expressing juices by grinding or 
crushing; as cane, cider m. 1676. c. Sc. (also 
in form mull) A snuff-box, orig. one in which 
the tobacco was ground. 3. Extended to any 
machine worked by wind or water power in 
the manner of a corn-mill, though not used 
for grinding. Subseq. applied to machines 
for performing certain operations upon 
material in the process of manufacture: asin 
flatting-, fulling-, rolling-, saw-, stamping-m. 
late ME. b. A machine invented in the 16th 
€. for the stamping of gold and silver coins, 
SHAKS. (m.-sizpence). c. Calico and Bank-note 
printing: A steel roller having upon it a 
pattern which is transferred by pressure to 
the printing plate 1839. 4. A building or 
works fitted with machinery in which a 
(specific) manufacture is carried on (cotton-, 
silk-, silver-m., etc.) 1502. 5. A machine 
which does its work by rotary motion, esp. a 
lapidary's mill 1839. 6. slang. Short for 
TREADMILL 1842. 7. A pugilistic encounter 
1825. 

2. fig. Gods M. grinds slow; but sure G. HERBERT. 
Phr. To draw water to (one’s) m.: to seize every 
advantage. To put through the m.: to cause to pass 
through a course of labour or experience, esp. an 
arduous or painful one; so (o go, to have been 
through the m. 

1. attrib. and Comb. as m.-house, -wall. 

2. Special Comb.: m.-bar (iron), rough bar iron 
as drawn out by the puddlers' rolls; -hand, one 
employed in a m. or factory; -head, (a) that part 
of a horse-mill from which the driving-gear is 
suspended; (b) the head of water which is to turn 
a m. m. ore Mining, metallic ore fit for m 
or crushing; -run, (a) Gold Mining, the work of 
an n mill between two ‘clean-ups’; 
(b) a mill-race; (c) Mining, a test of a given 
quantity of ore by treatment in a m.; -shaft, (a) 
a metal shaft used for driving machinery in a m.; 
(b) the tall chimney of a m.; -stream, a mill-race; 
also fig.; -work, (a) the machinery used in mills 
or factories; (b) the designing or erecting of this, 

Mill (mil) sb.* 1791. [Short for L. mille- 
simum thousandth part, after CENT. Cf. Mrr.] 
A U.S. money of account, being one-thou- 
sandth of a dollar (one-tenth of a cent). 

Mill (mil) v.' 1552. [f. MILL 8b. 1] I. 1. 
trans. To subject to the operation of a mill; 
to pass (cloth, etc.) through a fulling-mill; to 
thieken (cloth, etc.) by fulling; to grind 
(corn), produce (flour) by grinding, etc. Also, 
to produce or yield by milling; intr. to under- 
go milling. 2. a. To stamp (coins) by means 
of the mill and press 1687. b. To flute the 
edge of (a coin or any piece of flat metal) 
1724. 3. To beat (chocolate, etc.) to a froth 
Hist. 1662. 

1. This oval box, well filled With best tobacco 
finely milled COWPER. 3. M. the cream till it is all 
of a thick froth Mrs. GLASSE. A second milled 
and frothed the chocolate DICKENS. 

II. slang. To beat, strike; to fight, over- 
come; to smash, break open. Also inir. or 
absol. to box. 1700. 

Tug. „milled away — one, two, right and left 
‘THACKERAY, 

III. 1. inir. Of cattle (in U.S. also of 
persons): To keep moving round and round 
in a mass; also, to move in a circle 1888. 2. 
inir. As a whale; To turn suddenly round 
1840. 

Mill (mil) v.* 1567. [perh. a use of prec.] 
slang. trans. To rob, steal. 

Millard. dial. Also tmil(le)warde. 
[OE. myle(n)weard, f. mylen MILL sb. + 
weard WARD sb., keeper. Cf. the surnames 
Millard, Milward.] = MILER 1. 

Mi. Ilboard. 1712. [Altered f. milled board; 
see MILLED ppl. a.] A kind of stout paste- 
board, rolled with high pressure, used for 
binding, etc.; a piece of this. b. A specially 
prepared ‘board’ for sketching 1854. 

Mill-dam. ME. [f. Mr sb] A dam 
constructed across a stream to raise its level 
and make it available for turning a mill- 
wheel. Also, the entire area covered by the 
water held in check by the dam. 
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Milled (mild), ppl. a. 1022. [f. Mrz v.! + 
-E»'.] Having been subjected to the action 
PRI six penees (f. mi 

Mill'd sixpences (cf. mill-sizpence, MILL ah. 
1650. M. board = MILLBOARD 1707. NoD 

Millefiori (miMfló*-i). 1849. [It. mille- 
fiori, f. mille thousand + fiori flowers.] A 
kind of ornamental glass made by fusing to- 
gether a number of glass rods of different 
sizes and colours, and cutting the mass into 
sections; usu. embedded in transparent glass 
to make paper-weights, etc. 

Millefleurs (milflör). 1849. [Fr. eau de 
mille-fleurs, lit. ‘water of a thousand flowers'.] 
A perfume distilled from flowers of different. 
kinds. 

Millenarian (miliné*-riin). 1031. [f. late 
L. millenarius (see next) + -AN; See -ARIAN.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to the millennium; 
holding the doctrine of the millennium. B. 
sb. A believer in the millennium (in sense 2) 
1074. Hence Millena-rianism, the doctrine 
of or belief in the coming of the millennium. 
1849. 

Millenary (mi-liniri). 1550. [In sense 1 — 
late L. millenarius consisting of a thousand, 
commander of a thousand, f. L. milleni a 
thousand each, f. mille a thousand; see -ARY'. 
In sense 2 — late (eccl.) L. millenarii millenar- 
ian heretics (Eugippus v/VD.] A. adj. 1. 
Consisting of or pertaining to à thousand 
(esp. years) 1041. b. Commanding one 
thousand men 1608, 2. Of or pertaining to 
the millennium, or those believing in the 
millennium 1577, Also transf. and fig. 

B. ab. 1. An aggregate of one thousand; esp. 
one thousand years; ten centuries 1550. 2. 
An officer in command of a thousand men 
1555, 3. = MILLENARIAN sb, 1501. 

1, He conceaveth the Elementall frame shall end 
In the seventh or Sabbaticall m. SIR T. BROWNE. 

Millennial (mile-nial), a. 1664, [f. MILLEN- 
NIUM + -AL'.] 1. Of a thousand years 1807. 
2. Of or pertaining to the millennium 1664. 

1. The bloody scroll of our m, wrongs BYRON. 

Millennian (mile nian), a. and sb. 1057. 
[f. as prec. + AN.] = MILLENARIAN. 

TMillen(m)ist. 1004. f. MILLENNIUM + 
-187.] A millenarian —1795. 

Millennium (mile-nidm). Pl. -iums, 
occas, ia. 1088. [- mod.L., f. L. mille 
thousand, after biennium (see BIENNIAL).] 
1. A period of one thousand years. Also, a 
thousandth anniversary. 1711. 2. The 
period of one thousand years during which 
(Rev. 20:1-5) Christ will reign in person on 
earth 1638. 3. fig. A period of happiness and 
benign government 1820. 

1. Let Thy feet, millenniums hence, be set In 
midst of knowledge TENNYSON. 

Millepede (mi-Ifpid). 1601. [- L. millepeda 
woodlouse, f. mille thousand - pes, ped- 
foot.] Zool. 1. Any one of the chilognathan 
myriapods, with numerous legs usu. placed 
on each of the segments in double pairs. 
2. Any one of several terrestrial isopod 
crustaceans, esp. the common woodlouse, 
Oniscus asellus; the armadillo, Armadillo 
vulgaris; and the slater, Porcellio scaber 1051. 
3. = CENTIPEDE 1705. 

Millepore (mi-Mpó*i) 1751. [- mod.L. 
millepora, t. mille thousand + porus passage, 
PORE sb., or — Fr. millépore.] Zool. Any one 
of the Hydromeduse of the genus Millepora 
or of the family Milleporide, in which the 
coral-ike skeleton is covered with minute 
pores. Hence Mi-lleporite, a fossil m. 

Miller (miloi. [Late ME. mulnere, 
muylnere, miller prob. (with assim. to MILL 
5b.) = MLG., MDu. molner, mulner (Du. 
molnaar, mulder), in OS. mulineri, corresp. to 
OHG. mulinari (G. müller), ON. mylnari — 
late L. molinarius, f. molina MILL 8b.'; see 
ni.] 1. The proprietor or tenant of a 
corn-mill. b. One who works a mill of any 
kind 1839. 2. Applied to certain white or 
white-powdered insects, as the cockchafer, 
etc., and to certain hairy caterpillars 1668. 
3. slang. A pugilist 1812. 

1. A myller dusty-poll than dyde come 1515. 
Prov, An honest m. hath a thumb of gold: app. = 
there are no honest millers; a prov. alluded to by 
Chaucer and Gascoigne, a thumb of gold being 
taken to mean one that brings profit to the owner. 
Too much water drowned the m.: = one can have 
too much of a good thing. 
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Comb.: m.-moth, a white or ‘mealy-scaled’ 
moth; so m.'s soul. 

Millerite' (miloroit) U.S. 1840. t. 
William Miller + -YTE' 1.] A believer in the 
doctrines of William Miller (died 1849), an 
American preacher who taught that the 
coming of Christ and the end of the world 
were at hand. 

.Millerite* (miloroit), 1854. [- G. millerit, 
named after W. H. Miller, professor of 
mineralogy at Cambridge, 1832-1870; see 
-ITE! 2 b.] Min. Native sulphide of nickel, 
usu. occurring in brassy or bronze crystals; 
capillary pyrites. 

Miller's thumb. 1440. [The head of the 
fish has some resemblance to a thumb. Cf. 
Prov. s. v. MILLER.] I. A small freshwater 
fish, Cottus gobio; the bullhead. 2. Applied 
also to: a. the whiting-pout, Gadus luscus; b. 
U.S., any freshwater sculpin of the genus 
Uranidea; c. the Black Goby, Gobius niger 
1838. 3. Applied locally to certain small 
birds, e.g. the Willow Wren 1838. 

Millesimal (mile-simál), a. and sb. 1719. 
If. L. millesimus thousandth + -AL'.] A. adj. 
Thousandth; consisting of thousandth parts. 
Also, of or belonging to a thousand, dealing 
with thousandths 1741. B. sb. A thousandth 
(part). 

Millet (mi-lét). late ME. [- (O)Fr. millet, 
dim. of (dial.) mil - L. milium millet.) 1. A 
graminaceous plant, Panicum miliaceum, 
native of India, growing three or four feet 
high, and bearing a large crop of minute 
nutritious seeds; the seed itself. 2. Applied 
to other graminaceous plants, esp. Sorghum 
vulgare (African, Black, Indian, Turkey M.) 
and Selaria ilalica (Italian or German M.) 
1548. 

M.-rash, miliary fever; m.-grass, the genus 
Milium, esp. M. effusum; m.-seed, the seed or 
grain of m. 

Milli- (mi-), comb. f. L. mille thousand, 


used esp. in the metric system to denote the 
thousandth part of the unit, as milliampere; 
milliare, ress of an are (154-07 square inches), 
ete.; tmilli-millesm (1650), millistere, milli- 
volt, milliweber; millibar, rss of a bar 
(unit of barometric pressure) 1912. 

Milliard (mi-i&id). 1823. [— Fr. milliard, 
f. mille thousand.) A thousand millions. 

Milliary (miliüri) Also miliary, 1610. 
[7 L. milliarius, f. mille thousand; see MILE, 
-ARY!] A. adj. Pertaining to the ancient 
Roman mile of a thousand paces; marking à 
mile 1700. B. sb. An ancient Roman mile- 
stone 1610. 

The miliary column, set up as a centre from 
which to measure distances 1860. 

Milligramme, -gram (mi-ligraem). 1810. 
[- Fr. milligramme; see MILLI-, GRAMME.] In 
the metric system, a weight equal to rise 
of a gramme, or 0154 of an English grain, 

Millilitre (mitten. 1810. [- Fr. milli- 
litre; seo MILLI-, LITRE.) In the metric 
system, a measure of capacity equal to rise 
of a litre, or -061 of a cubic inch. 

Millimetre (mi-limites). 1807. [- Fr. 
millimétre; see MILL-, METRE sh.] In the 
metric system, a measure of length equal to 
rise of a metre, or -0393 inch. Also attrib. as 
m. scale. Abbrev. mm. 

Milliner (mi-linoa). 1529. f. MILAN + 
-ER'.] 1. A native or inhabitant of Milan. 2. 
fa. A vendor of fancy wares and articles of 
apparel, esp. of those orig. made at Milan, 
e.g. Milan bonnets, ribbons, gloves, cutlery. 
b. Now, a person (usu. a woman) who makes 
or deals in women’s hats and trimmings 
(and, formerly, drapery). 

No M. can so fit his customers with Gloues 
SHAKS. A little French M. SHERIDAN. 

Millinery (mi-linori). 1679. [f. prec.; see 
-ERY.] The articles made or sold by milliners. 

Milling (mi-lin), vbl. sb. 1466. [f. MILL v.“ 
+ -ING.] 1. The action or process of sub- 
jecting something to the operation of a mill, 
as corn, ete. b. The treatment of a substance 
or material in any kind of mill; e.g. the 
operation of fulling cloth, rolling metals, 
crushing minerals, etc. 1617. 2. Coining. 
The operation of producing a crenation or 
series of transverse lines on the edge of a 
coin as a protection against clipping. Now 
only concr. the crenation itself. 1817. 
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1. High m., milling in which the wheat grain is 
reduced to flour by successive A or slight. 
and partial crushings, alternating with siftings 
and sortings of the product, resulting in a flour of 
extreme whiteness and nutritive quality, Low m. 
milling in which the corn is reduced to flour by a 
system of mashing, repeated scraping and squeez- 
ing, usually attended with some heating of the 
product, and a single bolting. 

Million (mi-lyon). late ME. [- (O) Er. 
million, prob. — It. tmillione, now milione, f. 
mille thousand + augm. suffix -one -OON.] 
1, The cardinal number equal to a thousand 
thousands. (Often used for an enormous 
number.) b. As adj. or quasi-adj. (in prose 
use, always with a or prefixed multiplier), 
followed immediately by a pl. (or collective) 
noun 1843. c. Also used as an ordinal when 
followed by other numbers, the last of which 
alone takes the ordinal form 1800. 2. ellipt. 
a. A million coins or units of money of 
account, esp. (in British use) a million pounds 
or (in the U.S.) dollars. late ME. b. The 
million: the multitude; the bulk of the 
population 1602. 

1. Oh, glue ye-good-e'vn: heer's a m. of manners 
SHAKS. He could count his soldiers by the m. 
1885. b. The roar of a m. cannon BORROW. 2. 
Increasing the national debt to near eighty 
millions Sterling 1790. b. The Play I remember 
pleas'd not the M. SHAKS. attrib. m. act, an act 
of e authorizing a lottery to be held in 
1694 and succeeding years, by which a million 
pounds was to be raised. 

Millionaire (milyoné*a). 1826. [- Fr. 
millionnaire (formerly also in Engl), f. 
million; see prec.] A person possessed of a 
‘million of money’, as a million pounds, 
dollars, francs, etc.; a person of great 
wealth. So Millionai-ress, a female m. 

Millionary (mi-lyoniri), a, and sb. rare. 
1810. (t. MILLION + -ARY!, after Fr. million- 
naire (see prec.).] A. adj. Possessing millions 
(of money). B. sb. = MILLIONAIRE 1894. 

Millioned (mi-lyond), a. (? 1600) 1747. |f. 
MILION + b.] 1. Numbered by the 
million. 2. Possessed of millions (of money). 

Millionth (mi-lyonp), a. (sb.) 1073. [f. 
MILLION, after HUNDREDTH.] The ordinal 
number belonging to the cardinal MILLION. 
Also absol., attrib., and quasi-sb. 

M. part, one of a million equal parts into which 
a whole is, or may be, divided. 

Milliped, var. of MILLEPEDE. 


Mil-lead. 1009. [f. MIL sb. + LEAD 
8b.!] = next. 
Mil-leat. 1009. [f. MILL sb.' + LRAT.) 


An artificial channel for the conveyance of 
water to a mill. 

Mill-pond. 1697. The water retained 
above a mill-dam for driving a mill. 

Tt was quite calm, and the Sea as smooth as a M. 
1697. 80 Mini- pool OE. 

Mi'll-post. ME. The post on which a 
windmill was formerly often supported. 
Often as a type of something thick and 
massive; hence joc. a massive leg. 

Mil-race. 1478. f. MILL sb.’ + Rack 
sb.) The current of water that drives a 
mill-wheel; also, the channel in which it runs. 

Mill-rind (mi-Iroind), 1642. (f. MILL sb.’ + 
RIND ab.*] The iron which supports the upper 
millstone of a cornmill, and carries the eye 
which rests upon the end of the mill spindle. 
b. Her. A conventional representation of this. 

Mi- round. 1851. The circular path 
travelled by a mill-horse. Also fig. 

Millstone (milstó"n. OK. 1. One of a 
pair of circular stones used for grinding corn. 
in a mill; Her. a representation of this, b. 
Stone used or suitable for this 1610. 2. fig. a. 
A heavy burden (cf. Matt. 18:6); b. a grind- 
ing or crushing instrument 1720. „ 

1. Nether m.: see NETHER a, Phr. To see far in 
(into, through) a m.: to be extraordinarily acute 
(chiefly ironical), 2. a. The mill-stone intended for 
the necks of those vermin. the dealers in corn, 
was found to fall upon the heads of the consumers 
BENTHAM. M. grit (Geol.), a hard siliceous rock 
belonging to the carboniferous series, and found 
immediately below the coal-measures. 

Mi-ll-wheel. OE. A wheel (esp. a water- 
wheel) used to drive a mill. b. Her. A figure 
of this 1088. 

Millwright. 1481. f. MoL sb! + 
WmiGHT.] One who designs or sets up mills 
or mill machinery. 
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IIMilor(d (miló-r). 1824. [Fr. milord - 

- my lord; cf. MILADY.) The French 
designation for an English gentleman. 

Milreis (mi-lIré's). 1589. [- Pg. milreis, f. 
mil thousand + REIS] A Pg. gold coin and 
money of account, = 1,000 REIS. Also, a 
Brazilian silver coin of about half the value, 
in 1942 replaced by the cruzeiro. 

Milt (milt), sb. [OE. mie and milt, 
corresp. to OFris. milte, MDu. mille (Du. 
milt), OHG. milzi n. (G. milz tem. ), ON. milti 
i= Gmo. *miltjaz, nion, perh. rel. to 
*meltan MELT v.] 1. The spleen in mammals; 
also, an analogous organ in other vertebrates. 
Also fransf. 2. The roe or spawn of the male 
fish; the soft roe of fishes 1483. Hence Milt 
v. ‘to impregnate the roe or spawn of the 
female fish’ (J.). Mi-Iter, a male fish, esp. in 
spawning time; also = sense 2. 

Miltonian (milto-niain), a. 1708, It. John 
Milton + x.] Of or relating to Milton, or 
resembling hís style or imagery. 

Miltonic (milte-nik), a, (and sb.) 1708. 
[f. as prec. + -10.] A. adj. = prec. E. sb. pl. 
Verses of Milton, Cowper. Hence Milto-ni- 
cally adv. 

Itonist (mi-tonist). 1649. [f. Millon + 
-Ist.) A follower of Milton in his views on 
divorce. 

Miltwaste (mi-ltwe'st). 1578. If. Mir ab. 
+ WASTE] The finger-fern, one of the 
spleenworts, Asplenium ceterach. 

Mim (mim), a. Sc. and dial. 1679. [Imita- 
tive of the action of pursing up the mouth. 
Cf. Mum ah.] Demure, primly silent or quiet. 

Mime (meim), sb. 1610. [= L. mimus — 
Gr. uiuos.) 1. Antig. A performer in the 
dramatic pieces described in sense 4. 1784. 2. 
A buffoon; a pantomimist 1616. 3. ans,. 
and fig. An imitator 1677. 4. Antiq. A kind 
of simple farcical drama among the Greeks 
and Romans, characterized by mimicry; a 
dialogue written for this. Also transf. of 
modern performances of this kind. 1642. 

Mime (moim), v. 1016. [t. prec. ab.] 1. 
infr. To play a part with mimic gesture and 
action, usu. without words. Also fransf. and 
Jig. 2. trans. To imitate, mimic 1733. Hence 
Mi-mer, a mime, a buffoon. 

Mimeograph (mi-mtjograf), sb. 1889. 
Urreg. f. Gr. yous I imitate + -GRAPH.] 
An apparatus, invented by Edison, for 
holding stencils of written pages, from 
which many copies may be obtained. Hence 
Mi-meograph v. trans. to reproduce by 
means of a m. 

Mimesis (moimi-sis). 1577. [Gr., f. pupeto- 
Oa; see next.) 1. Rhet. A figure of speech 
whereby the words or actions of another are 
imitated. 2, Biol. = MIMICRY 2, 1845. 

Mimetic (məime-tik), a. 1037. [- Gr. 
uumriós, f. pupetoða: imitate, f. uiuos MIME 8b. ; 
see -I0.] 1. Addicted to or having an apti- 
tude for mimicry or imitation; pertaining to 
imitation. 2, Characterized by imitation 
1669. 3. = Mimic a. 3. 1756. 4. Biol. Of 
animals, etc.: Characterized by mimicry or 
resemblance in appearance to some other 
animal or plant, or to some inorganic object. 
Of appearances or processes: Of the nature of 
mimicry. 1851. So tMime‘tical a. (in sense 
2) 1617-1764. Mime-tically adv. 1647. 

Mimiambi (mimiw-mboi, mei-). sb. pl. 
1706. IL. — Gr. BO, pl., f. As MIME sb. + 
lauBos IAMBUS.] Mimes written in iambic or 
Seazontic verse. So Mimia-mbic a. 1700; 
also sb. pl. — M. 1845. 

Mimic (mi-mik). 1590. [- L. mimicus — 
Gr. uuuxós, f. uiuos; see MIME sb. and 10.] A. 
adj. 1, ta. Exercising the profession of a 
mime; resembling a mime. b. Imitative. 
1598. 2, Of actions, ete. ta. Histrionic; 
hence, hypocritical. b. Pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, mimicry or imitation. 1602. 3. 
Imitative as opposed to real. (The word does 
not now imply any deceptive intention or 
effect.) 1625. 

1. b. Aristotle saith, that Man is the most Mimick 
of all Animals 1726. 2. The m. warfare of the 
Opera stage ALISON. 

. sb. tA mime, burlesque actor 1590; one 
who is skilled in mimicry or ludicrous 
imitation 1599. b. ‘A mean or servile imita- 
tor’ (J.); also, something that mimics 1624. 

Waited on By mimiques, jesters B. JONS. b. 
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Cunning is only the Mimick of Discretion 
ADDISON. 

Mimic (mimik), v. 1087. [f. Mio sb.] 
1. trans. To ridicule by imitating (a person, 
his manner, etc.) 1697. 2. To copy with 
minute accuracy in externals. Chiefly con- 
temptuous. 1687. 3. To represent imitatively, 
as by painting, etc. Of things: To resemble 
closely. 1770. 4. Path. Of a disease: To 
simulate (another disease) 1744. 5. Biol. To 
have a mimetic resemblance to (something 
else) in form or colour 1861. 

1. He mocks and mimics all he sees and hears 
SHELLEY. 2. Just in the way that monkies m. man 
1701. Vice has learned. to mimick Virtue 
STEELE. 3. He could m. marble on paper READE. 

Mimical (mi-mikl, a. 1003. [f. as Moa 
4. + -AL'; See -ICAL.] fl. = MIMIC d. 1, —1093. 
2. tBefitting a mime; pertaining to, charac- 
terized by, or of the nature of mimicry 1610. 
13. = Mno a. 3. -1693. Hence Mi*mically 
adv. 


Mimicry (mi-mikri) 1687. It. Mule sb. 
+ -RY.) 1, The action or practice of mimick- 
ing; close imitation, either in sport or other- 
wise, of externals 1709. b. An act, instance, 
or mode of mimicking. Also coner. that by 
which something is mimicked. 1687. 2. Biol, 
A close external resemblance which a living 
creature, ete. bears to a different one, or to 
some inanimate object 1861. 

1. As if in mimickry of insect play SoUTHEY. b. 
An Imitation and Mimickry of Good-nature 
ADDISON, 

Mi-miny-pi-miny, a. 1815. [Phonetically 
symbolic; cf. Mim, NIMINY-PIMINY.] Ridicu- 
lously affected; finicking. Also sb. HAZLITT. 

Mimographer (molmogrüfoi) 1638, [= 
L. mimographus Gr. pupoypágos, f. uiuos MIME 
sb.; go -GRAPHER.] A writer of mimes, 

Mimosa (mimó*zà, mimó*sa). Pl, “as, 
also L. -W. 1731. [mod. L. (Colin, 1619), app. 
f. L. mimus MIX sb. + o, fem. (sc. herba, 
planta) of -osus -osk', and so named from its 
imitation of animal sensitiveness.] 1, Bot, 
(A plant of) the genus Mimosa of leguminous 
plants, including the common Sensitive 
Plant, M. pudica: chiefly applied to the 
latter and to certain trees of the genus 
Acacia, esp. the Australian Wattlo-trees, 
2. The bark of these Australian species, used 
in tanning 1852. 3. altrib., as m. gum, gum 
arabic (see ARABIO g.). 

Mimotannic (mimotw-nik) a. 1857. [f. 
MIMO(SA + TANNIC a.] Chem. In M. acid: a 
variety of tannic acid found in the mimosa. 

Mina (moiná, mină). PL -næ (ni), 
-nas (-nüz). 1579. [L. — Gr. mâ (see (MNA); 
prob. Babylonian.) 1. A unit of weight 
anciently used in Greece, Egypt, etc.; about 
1 Ib. avoirdupois 1603. 2. A denomination of 
money in ancient Greece = 100 drachmas 


or about £4. (Rendered ‘pound’ in the 
N. T.) 1579. 3. = MANEH 1737. 
Mina* (moi-ni). 1769. Also myna, 


miner, -or, etc. [Hindi maind.] Any of 
several birds of the starling family found in 
south-eastern Asia, esp. Acridotheres tristis, 
and Eulabes religiosa, the common talking 
starling of India. In Australia applied to 
species of the genera Manorhina and My- 
zantha. 


Minacious (miné^fos, a. 1000. [f. L. 

minaz, -ac- (f. minari threaten) + os. 
Menacing, threatening; full of threats or 
menaces. Hence Mina:cious-ly adv., -ness. 

Minacity (mine-siti). 1656. [f. prec. + 
Arx. after tenacious, tenacity.) ‘Disposition 
to use threats’ (J.); denunciation. 

Minaret (mi-nürét) 1682. [- Fr. minaret 
or Sp. minarete, It. minaretto — Turk. minare 
- Arab. mandra and manár lighthouse, 
minaret, f. ndr fire, light.] A tall slender 
tower or turret, connected with a mosque, 
surrounded by one or more projecting 
balconies from which the muezzin calls the 
people to prayer, Also transf. (e.g. m. of ice). 

Minatory (mi-natori), a. and sb. 1532. 
late L. minatorius, f. minat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. minari threaten; see -ORY*.] A. adj. 
Threatening, menacing. tB. sb. A threat, a 
menace (rare) —1686. Hence Mi-natorily 
adv. So Minato-rial a., -ly adv. 1847. 

Minauderie (minodri). 1763. [Fr., f. 
minauder, f. mine MIEN.] Coquettish airs. 
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The minauderies of the young la 
rooms THACKERAY. dm 

Mince (mins), sb. 1850. [f. MoR vj 
Minced meat, esp. as forming a dish. 

Mince (mins), v. late ME. [- OFr, mincier 
i= Rom. *minutiare, f. L. minutia MUTA: 
dial. vars. with -ch, -sh are — OFr. dial, 
minchier. Cf. MiNISH.] I. trans. To cut (meat, 
etc.) small or into little pieces; b. to chop up 
or grind small with a knife or a 
machine and cook (mod.). c. transf. To cut (a 
person) in small pieces 1602. 2, transf. and 
fig. To cut up, subdivide minutely. Also with 
up. 1450. 3. To make little of, minimize; to 
disparage; to palliate, extenuate (faults), 
Now rare. 1591. tAlso absol. b. tTo report. 
(expressions) euphemistically; to moderate. 
or restrain (one's language) 1599. 4. a. trang, 
To pronounce with affected ¢ legance, clip 
(one's words). b. absol. or intr. To speak with 
affected elegance of pronunciation. 1545. 5. 
intr. To walk with short steps or with affected. 
nicety; to walk in an affected manner 1562, 
b. trans. To perform or express mincingly 
1603, 

1. The Wife minced a bit of Meat SWIFT. C. 
Hamil. Uu. il. 587, 3. Wee m. our sins as thoi 
they needed no forgivenesse H, SMITH, Phr, To 
m. the matter; in early use, to extenuate it. Now 


only in neg. contexts, to express oneself. delicately 
or poe: 80 fo m. matt. b. I know no wayes 
to m. it In Ioue, but d 


etly to say, I loue d 
SHAKS, 5. b. Behold yond simpring Dame, that 
minces Vertue & do's shake the head to heare of 
pleasures name SHAKS. Hence Mincer, one who 
or that which minces. 

Minced (minst), ppl. a. late ME, It. 
MINCE v. + Kl.] I. Of meat, oto.: Cut up 
very small. Also fig. t2. Diminished; muti- 
lated ~1707. 

Minced meat. 1578. 1, a. Meat chopped 
up very small, b. = MINCEMEAT 1 b. rare 
or Obs. 1702. 2. fig. Anything cut up very 
small 1649. 

Minced-pie. 1607. Now only U.S. (rare). 
= MINOR-PIE. 

Mi-ncemeat. 1003. [Altered from MINOED 
MEAT.] 1. fü. = MINCED MEAT 1 a. —1747. 
b. A mixture of currants, raisins, sugar, suet, 
eto., and sometimes meat, chopped small; 
used in mince-pies 1845. 2. T'o make m. of (à 
person): to cut him up into very small pieces; 
to annihilate 1603. 

Mince-pie.. 1600. [Altered from MINGCED- 
PIR.) A pie containing mincemeat. 

Mi-ncing, vbl. sb. 1533. [f. MINCE v. + 
Ad.] In senses of the vb. 

m.-machine, a machine for mincing meat, etc. 

Mi'ncing, ppl. a. 1530. If. MINCE v. + 
xd“. That minces; esp. of persons, their 
speech, gait, etc. Characterized by an 
affectedly dainty or elegant manner. 

Tle. . turne two minsing steps Into a manly stride 
SHAKS, [She] frightened a m. curate out of his life 
1887. Hence Mi'ncingly adv. Y 

Mind (moind) sb. [Early ME. mind(e, 
with dial vars. münd(e, mend(e, later 
meende; aphet. f. imünd, etc. :- OE. gemynd, 
corresp. to OHG. gimunt, Goth. gamunds 
memory : Gmc. *3amunóiz, f. za- Y- + 
*mun-, weak grade of the series *men- *man- 
*mun- IE. *men- *mon- *mn revolve in 
the mind, think.] I. Memory. tl. The 
faculty of memory —ME. 2. The state of 
being remembered; remembrance OE. 13. 
That which is remembered of (a person or 
thing); the memory or record of —1489. 14. 
The action or an act of commemorating; a 
commemoration, a memorial OE. tb. spec. 
The commemoration of a departed soul, 
esp. by a requiem said or sung on the day of 
the funeral in any month or year following 
—1660. t5. Mention, record —1530. 

2. Phr. To have, bear, keep in m.: to retain 4 
memory; now only, to keep one’s attention fixe 
upon. To bring, call to m.: to summon to remem- 
brance. To be (go, pass) out of m.: to be forgotten. 
(Obs. exc. in ‘Out of sight, out of m.', etc.) Time 
out of m., used as adv. phr. = from time im- 
memorial. To put (a person) in m.: to remind. 
4. b. Upon the Anniversary, or the monthly, or 
weekly minds JER. TAYLOR. 

II. Thought; purpose, intention. tl. The 
thought of (an object) —1589. 2. That which a 
person thinks about any subject or question; 
one's view or opinion. late ME. 3. Purpose 
or intention; desire or wish. Obs. exc. in 
phrases. ME. 4. Bent or direction of 
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thoughts, desires, inclinations, etc. late ME. 
5. Way of thinking and feeling; moral dis- 
position 1500. 6. State of thought and feeling 
as to dejection, fortitude, firmness, etc. 1500. 

2. Phr. To speak one’s m. (out): to express one's 
opinion candidly, to speak plainly. So fo tell (a 
person) one's m., to let (a person) know one's m. A 
piece or bit of one's m.: see PIECE sb., BIT sb.? 4. 
To be of a (specified) m.: to hold an opinion. To 
be of (another's) m.: to be of his way of thinking. 
In my m.: in my opinion. Soto my m. To be of one 
or a m.: to be unanimous. 3. Sudden m. arose In 
Adam, not to let th’ occasion pass Mir. Phr. To 
know one’s own m.: to form and adhere to a 
decision. To make up one's m.: see MAKE v. tTo 
be of many minds: to chop and change. To be in 
two minds: to vacillate between two intentions. 
To change one's m., to alter one's purpose, 
opinion, disposition, etc. To have a m.: to wish, 
desire, be disposed to do something. So, to have a 
great, good, etC., M., to have no m. ; to have half a m., 
now = to be strongly disposed or inclined to do 
something. They..thought they could deal as 
they had a m. to with his property 1895. 4. Phr. 
To set (have, keep) one’s m. on: to desire to attain 
or accomplish. T'o give one’s m. to: to bend one’s 
energies towards. T'o one's m.: as one would have 
it to be. Also, after one's m. 5. Frame of m.: see 
FRAME sb. II. 5. I would I knew his minde 
SHAKS. 6. A turne or two Ile walke To still my 
beating minde SHAKS. 

III. 1. The seat of consciousness, thoughts, 
volitions, and feelings; also, the incorporeal 
subject of the psychical faculties; the soul as 
dist. from the body ME. b. Used of God. c. 
Mental or psychical being: opp. to matter 
1759. d. A person regarded abstractly as the 
embodiment of mental qualities 1580. 2, In 
restricted sense: The intellectual powers, as 
dist. from the will and emotions. Often con- 
trasted with heart. ME. b. Intellectual qual- 
ity, mental power 1586. 3. The normal con- 
dition of the mental faculties; one's *reason', 
‘wits’. late ME. 

1. No Proposition can be said to be in the M.. . 
which it was never yet conscious of LOCKE. M. is 
the mysterious something which feels and thinks 
MILL. Phr. On one’s m.: occupying one's (anxious) 
thoughts. One's mind's eye: mental vision, 
remembrance. b. Haunted for ever by the eternal 
m. WORDSW. d. Mindes innocent and quiet take 
That for an Hermitage LOVELACE. The religious 
m. of Europe 1883. 2. ABSENCE, PRESENCE of m. : 
see those was. b. The days of advance, the works 
of the men of m. TENNYSON. 3. Phr. (To be, go) 
out of one's m.; to lose one's m.; to be in one's right 
m., ete, Of sound (or unsound) m. 

Comb.: m.-cure, the curing of a disease by the 
influence of the healer’s m. upon the patient’s; so 
-healing; -reader, a thought-reader. 

Mind (moind) v. ME. [f. MIND sb.] 1. 
trans. To put in mind of something; to re- 
mind. Now rare. 2. To remember; to think 
of (a past or present object). Now arch. and 
dial. late ME. Also absol. b. In imper. To 
bear in mind. late ME. c. intr. with of, on, 
upon: To remember. Now dial. Also quasi- 
refl. in I m. me, ete. (arch.). late ME. 3. To 
perceive, notice; to have one's attention 
caught by. Obs. exc. dial. 1489. 4. To attend. 
to, give heed to 1559. b. absol. or intr. Chiefly 
collog. in imper. 1800. +5. trans. To have a 
mind to; to intend (doing something); also, 
to plan, provide for (something external to 
oneself) 1091. b. With inf. as obj.: To have a 
mind fo do something. Obs. exe. dial. 1513. 
6. To direct or apply oneself to; to practise 
diligently. late ME. tb. To care for —1748. 
7. In neg., interrog., and conditional sen- 
tences: (Not) to care for. Hence: (Not) to 
object to, dislike. 1608. b. absol. or intr. 1786. 
8. To remember and take care to do (some- 
thing), that something is done 1641. 9. To 
take care of; to take heed (what one does) 
1737. b. To look out for (something to be 
avoided). Now only in the imperative, or 
the like. 1690. Also absol. 10. trans. To look 
after; to have the care of 1694. 

1. They m. us of the time When we made bricks 
in Egypt TENNYSON. 2. b. Mind to-morrow's 
early meeting BROWNING. 3. My Lord you nod, 
you do not minde the play SHAKS. 4. Let us take 
his advice, though he be one only, and not m. the 
others JowETT. b. So I bar Latin, m. 1806. 5. 
"What he [the King] minded, he compassed 
Bacon. 6. Phr. To m. his book (collog.; now obs. 
or arch.), of a schoolboy, to be diligent in his 
studies. To m. one's business: to prosecute it 
diligently; hence, to m. one's own business: to 
attend io one's own affairs and leave other 
people's alone. 7. Phr. I should not m. (Some. 
thing) = I should rather like to have it or do it; 
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do you or would you m. (doing something)? — be 
80 kind as to do it; if you don't m., if you have no 
objection, b. Phr. Never m. = don't let it trouble 
you, it does not matter; also — it is none of your 
business. 8. M. you write DISRAELI. 9. M. your 
eye, look out, keep your eyes about you. To m. 
one's P's and Q's: see P. b. Phr. If you don't m. 
(absol.) = if you are not careful (to avoid some- 
thing). 10. Let me m. your pigeons 1884. 

Minded (moi-ndéd), ppl. a. 1503. f. 
MIND sb. + -ED*] 1. Having a mind to do 
something; disposed. 12. Having a (favour- 
able or hostile) disposition towards a person 
or thing —1677. 3. Having a mind of a speci- 
fied character, as healthy-, high-, etc., m. 
1503. 

Minder (meinden. 1650. [f. MIND sb. 
and v. + -ER'.] 1. One who minds; esp. one 
whose business is to attend to something, as 
cattle-, engine-m. 2. A child taken care of at 
a ‘minding-school’ 1805. 

Mindful (moi-ndfil), a. ME. If. MIND sb. 
+ -FUL.] 1. a. Taking thought or care of. b. 
Having remembrance of. TENNYSON. 12. 
Minded, inclined fo do something —1681. 

1. a. What thing is man, that thou art myndeful 
of him? WycLrF Heb. 2:6. 2. M. to rest 1081. 
Hence Mi-ndful-ly adv., -ness. 

Minding (moi-ndin), vbl. sb. 1449. [f. 
MIND v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of MIND v. 
2. dial. A reminder 1601. 

Comb. tm.-school, a dame-school for keeping 
children out of mischief. 

Mindless (moi-ndlés), a. OE. If. MIND sb. 

+ -LESS.] 1. Destitute of mind; unintelligent. 
Also, fstupefied, insane. 2. Unmindful, 
thoughtless, heedless, careless of 1547. 

1. M. rubbish 1866. 2. M. of others Lives 
DRYDEN. Hence Mi-ndless-ly adv., ness. 

Mine (moin), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. mine (perh. 
f. miner MINE v.), or f. MINE v.] 1. An 
excavation made in the earth for the purpose 
of digging out metallic ores, or coal, salt, 
precious stones, etc. Also, the place yielding 
these. b. fig. An abundant source of supply 
1541. 2. What is mined; mineral or ore. Now 
only used for iron ore. late ME. 3. Mil. 
Formerly, a subterranean passage excavated 
under the wall of a besieged fortress, for the 
purpose either of getting entrance, or of caus- 
ing the wall to fall. Later, a subterranean 
gallery in which gunpowder was placed, for 
blowing up the enemy’s fortifications; the 
charge of gunpowder so placed. 1483. 4. In 
naval warfare, a receptacle filled with 
dynamite or the like, moored beneath, or 
floating on or near, the surface of the water 
to destroy an enemy’s vessel. 1483. Also fig. 

1. b. Her memory was a m.; she knew by 
heart All Calderon and greater part of Lopé 
Byron. 2. All-mine, designating the best quality 
of pig-iron, made from ore only; part-m., designat- 
ing that made from ore mixed with cinder. 

omb.: m. adventure, a speculation in mines; 
m.-adventurer, one who takes part in a m. 
adventure; -dial (cf. DIAL sb. 5); -dragging, 
the operation of dragging a body of water in order 
to remove submarine or floating mines; m. field, 
a portion of the sea or land in which mines have 
been laid; m.-iron, -pig, pig-iron made from m. 
or ore, as dist. from cinder-pig; -layer, a vessel 
used for laying mines; -laying, the operation of 
laying mines; -stone, -stuff, ore, esp. ironstone; 
-sweeper, a vessel used for mine-sweeping; 
-sweeping = mine-dragging; -thrower [tr. G. 
minenwerfer], a trench-mortal . tin, tin worked 
out of the lode; -work, (a) Mil. pl. subterranean 
passages of the nature of mines; (b) a system of 
workings belonging to a m.; -wo-rker. 

Mine (moin), poss. pron. and a. [OE. min 
= OFris, OS., OHG. min (Du. mijn, G. 
mein) ON. minn, Goth. meins :- Gmc. 
*minaz, f. IE. locative *mei of me ME + adj. 
suffix *-no-.] The possessive pronoun of the 
first person sing. 1. Qualifying a following 
sb. Now only arch. or poet. before a vowel or 
h; otherwise repl. by My, q.v. 2. Placed 
after the sb. Now only arch. in vocative. ME. 
3. As predicative adj.: Belonging to me OE. 
4. ellipt. — My with the sb. supplied from 
the context ME. 5. absol. a. Those who are 
mine; chiefly, my family, my kindred OE. 
fb. That which is mine; my property —1596. 
c. Of m.: belonging to me: see OF prep. 

1. Shall I not take m. ease in m. Inne AKS. 
His, and m, lou'd darling SHAKS. 2. There, reader 
m.! 1852. 3. My doctryne is not myne, but his 
that hath sent me COVERDALE John 7:16. 4. 
Your wylle & myne be one 1500. 5. a. Both I and 
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ups would starve 1683. b. Tam. Shrew II. i. 


Mine (moin), v. ME. I- (O) Fr. miner, perh. 
orig. Gallo-Rom. deriv. of a Celtic word repr. 
by Ir., Gaelic mein ore, mine, W. mwyn ore, 
tmine.] 1. intr. To dig in the earth; esp. in a 
military sense, to dig under the foundations 
of a wall, ete. Also, to make subterranean 
passages. 2. trans. To dig or burrow in (the 
earth); also, to make (a hole, passage, etc.) 
underground. late ME. b. To make sub- 
terranean passages under 1820. 3. To dig 
away the foundations of (a wall, fort, etc.); 
to undermine. Now rare. late ME. 4. In 
modern warfare; To lay mines (see MINE 
sb. 3) under, for the purpose of destruction 
1630. 5. To obtain (metals, etc.) from a mine. 
late ME. 6. intr. To dig for minerals, etc.; 
to make a mine; to work in a mine. late 
ME. 7. trans. To dig in or penetrate for ore, 
metals, etc. 1839. 

1. The Enemie mined; and they countermined 
RALEGH. fig. To search and m. into that which is 
not reuealed BACON. 2. fig. He may be said to m. 
his way into a subject, like a mole HAZLITT, 3. fig. 
Hee..mines my gentility with my education 
Suaks. 4. The ground is mined and the train is 
laid 1851. 5. Lignite. is mined near Brousa 1878. 
7. Lead veins have been íraced even further 
down,..but they have not been mined 1839. 
Hence Mi*neable a. capable of being mined. 

Miner (moi- non). [ME. mynur, minour = 
OFr. minéor, minour (mod. mineur), f. miner; 
see prec., -OR 2.] 1. One who excavates the 
ground, or makes subterranean passages; 
esp. one who undermines a fortress, etc.; 
now Mil. a soldier whose work is the laying 
of mines. Sappers and Miners: see SAPPER, 
2. One who works in a mine ME. 3. A name 
applied to various burrowing insects or 
larvw. (See also LEAF-miner. 1810. 4. A 
vessel used for laying mines 1898. 

1. transf. The mole, the m. of the soil COWPER. 

Comb. m. ant, sce sense 3; miner's friend, 
a name for the Davy safety-lamp; miner's inch, 
see INCH sb.’ 1; also in names of diseases con- 
tracted by miners, as miner's anwmia, elbow, 
worm, etc. 

Mineral (mi-nérál) sb. late ME. [- OFr. 
mineral or med.L. minerale, subst. use of n. 
sing. of mineralis, f. minera ore — OFr. 
miniere mine :- Rom. *minaria (in AL. x1), f. 
mina, *minare MINE sb. and v.; see -AL'.] 1. 
Any substance which is obtained by mining. 
In early and in mod. techn. use, the ore (of a 
metal. 12. A mine —1602. 3. Any natural 
substance that is neither animal nor veget- 
able 1602. +b. A mineral medicine or poison 
—1730. c. pl. = MINERAL WATER(S 1903. 4. In 
mod. scientific use, each of the species or 
kinds of natural inorganic substances 1813. 

2. Like some Oare Among a Minerall of Mettels 
base SHAKS. b. Cymb. V. V. 50. attrib, m. right, 
the right or title to the minerals under a given 
surface, usu. including the right to mine them. 

Mineral (mi-nérál) a. 1477. E- Fr. minéral 
or med. L. mineralis (xm), f. minera; see 
prec.] +1. Pertaining to mines or mining; (of 
persons) skilled in mining matters —1700. 2. 
Having the nature of a mineral (MINERAL sb. 
1); obtained by mining 1581. b. Impregnated 
with mineral substances. (See MINERAL 
WATER.) 1562. 3. Of material substances: 
Neither animal nor vegetable; inorganic 1599. 
b. Pertaining to inorganic matter 1876. 

Special collocations: m. candle, a candle made 
of paraffin; m. caoutchouc =  ELATERITE; 

m. chameleon (sce CHAMELEON); m. charcoal, 
a charcoal-like substance, often found between 
layers of coal; m. coal, pit-coal, as dist. from. 
charcoal; m. cotton = m. wool; m. jelly, vase- 
line; m. kingdom (see KINGDOM 5); m. oil, a 
general name for petroleum and the oils distilled. 
from it; m. pitch — ASPHALT 1; m. tallow, wax 
= OZOCERITE; m. tar, a black viscid substance 
intermediate between petroleum and asphalt; 
m. wool, a fibrous wool-like material made by 
blowing a jet of air or steam through a stream 
of liquid slag; slag-wool. 

b. in names of various pigments, as m. black, 
blue, green, grey, purple, white, yellow, etc. 

tMivneralist. 1631. Hf. MINERAL sb, + 
-Ist.] A mineralogist —1796. 

Mineralize (mi-nérüleiz, v. Also -ise. 
1655. [t. MINERAL sb. and a. + -IZE.] I. trans. 
To transform (a metal) into an ore. 2. To 
convert into a mineral substance 1799. b. 
intr. for refi. To become mineralized 1845. 
3. trans. To impregnate with mineral matters 
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1789. 4. inir. To mineralogize 1792. 5. 
passive. To be stocked with ore 1890. 

2. The bones found in caverns are never miner- 
alised BUCKLAND. 5. A great quantity of stone, 
well mineralised, in the level 1890. Hence Miner- 
aliza-tion. 

Mineralizer (mi-néráloizoa). 1795. If. prec. 
+ -ER'.] 1. A substance that combines with 
& metal to form an ore, as sulphur, arsenic, 
etc. 2. The mineral with which a water is 
impregnated 1799. 

Mineralogy (minére-lódsi) 1690. [irreg. 
f. MINERAL sb. + -L0GY.] The science which 
treats of minerals. Hence Mineralo-gical a. 
of or pertaining to m.; used in the study of 
minerals. Mineralo-gically adv. Minera lo- 
gize v. inir. to look for or study minerals. 
So Minera:logist, one versed in m. 1646; 
Zool. a carrier-shell 1851. 

Mineral water. 1562. a. Orig, any 
natural waterimpregnated with some mineral 
substance. Also (with a and pl.) a kind of 
such water. b. Later, applied also to arti- 
ficial imitations of such waters, and other 
effervescent drinks, e.g. soda-water, lemon- 
ade, ginger-beer, eto. 

Minerva (mins. va). late ME. [- L. 
Minerva, earlier Menerva : pre-L. *menes- 
106 (cf. Skr, manasvin ‘full of mind or sense’), 
f. *menes- = Skr. manas mind, Gr. uévos cou- 
rage, fury, f. root *men-; see MIND sb.] The 
Roman goddess of wisdom, anciently identi- 
fied with the Greek Pallas Athene. tb. fig. 
Used for: Wisdom, ability. Also with allu- 
sion to the myth that Minerva was born from 
the head of Jupiter. —1734. 

tn spite of M. (tr. L. invitd Minervá): contrary 
to one's natural bent. Comb. M. (machine) 
Printing, a small platen jobbing machine. M. 
pres a printing-press formerly existing in 

ondon; hence, the series of ultra-sentimental 
novels issued from it c1800. 

Minerval (minó-rvál) 1603. [- L. miner- 
val, f. Minerva; see prec.] A gift given in 
gratitude by a scholar to a master. 

Minery (moi-nori). 1554. [=~ med.L. 
mineria, minaria, t. minare MINE v.] Mining; 
a place where mining operations are carried 
on. 

Minever, Ming(e, var. MiNIVER, MENG. 

Mingle (mi-ng’l), sb. Now rare. 1548. [f. 
MINGLE v.] The action of mingling, the state 
of being mingled; mixture. Also concr. à 
mixture. 

Mingle (mi-ng’l), v. [Late ME. mengel, 
frequent. of MENG v.; see -LE 3.] 1. trans. To 
mix; to combine in a mixture, to blend. b. 
poet. To put in as an ingredient. TENNYSON. 
2. To bring together, intersperse (with or 
among others), to unite or join in company. 
Also with up. 1450. tb. To join (conversa- 
tion, friendship, etc.) with another person. 
Also to m. eyes, look into each other's eyes. 
—1650. 3. To concoct, compound 1611. 4. intr. 
Of things: To join together (or with another); 
to mix, blend 1530. 5. Of a person: To mix 
with others; to move about among or in a 
gathering, Also, to take part with others in 
some action, etc. 1605. 
mengle my drynke with wepynge CovER- 
DALE Ps, 101: 9. b. Fill the cup, and fill the can! 
M. madness, m. scorn! 1842. 2. Both they and 
their sonnes haue mengled them selues with the 
daughters of them COVERDALE 1 Esdras 8:70. 
b. Wint. T. Iv. iv. 471. 3. To m. strong drinke 
Isa. 5:22. 4. I heard the rack As Earth and Skie 
would m. MILT, 5. To m. in society 1870, 

Mingle-mangle (mi. g' lim ng). 1549. 
Iredupl. of MINGLE sb.] A mixture; chiefly, 
a confused medley (of things or persons). 
Also atírib. or as adj. So Mi-ngle-mangle v. 

Mi-nglement. 1674. If. MINGLE v. + -MENT.] 
The action of mingling; a mixture. 

Mingy (mi-xndgi), a. collog. 1928. [perh. 
f. M(EAN a. + Sr)INGY d.] Mean, sti: i 

Miniaceous (minié*fos) a. 1688. [f. L. 
miniaceus, f. minium native cinnabar, also, 
red lead; see -ACEOUS.] = MINIATE a. 

Miniard, -ize: see MiGNIARD, -IzE. 

Miniate (mi-niét), a. rare. 1890. [- L. 
miniatus, pa. pple. of miniare; see next, 
-ATE*.] Of the colour of minium or red lead; 
vermilion-coloured. So Minia-tous a. 1826. 

Miniate (mi-nie't), v. 1657. [- miniat-, 
ppl. stem of L. miniare, f. minium; see 
MINIUM, -ATE*.] trans. To colour or paint 
with vermilion; to rubricate or (more widely) 
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to illuminate (a manuscript). Also transf. 
Hence Mi-niator, a rubricator, an illumina- 
tor. 

Miniature (mi-niátiür, mi-nitüz, -tfox), sb. 
and a. 1586. - It. miniatura - med. L. mini- 
atura, f. miniare rubricate, illuminate; see 
prec., -URE.] A. sb. ¢1. The action or process 
of miniating (see MINIATE v.) 1700. 2. concr. 
An illumination; also, illuminated work in 
general1700. 3, The painting of ‘miniatures’ 
(in sense 4 below). Chiefly in phrase in m. 
1656. 4. concr. A portrait ‘in miniature’; a 
portrait painted on a small scale and with 
minute finish, usu. on ivory or vellum 1716. 
5. transf. and fig. A reduced image or repre- 
sentation. Also occas. a minutely finished 
production. 1586. %6. A lineament. MAs- 
SINGER. 

5. In m.: on a small scale; in brief; That which 
is correct in m. will be true in the large 1813. 
Comb. m. initial, an ornamental initial having a 
m. picture painted within it. 

B. adj. Represented on a small scale 1714. 

Hence Miniature v. trans. to embellish with 
miniatures; to represent or describe in m. 
Mi-niaturist, a miniator; one who paints m. 
pictures or portraits. 

Minié (mi-nie). 1853. [See below.] 

AM. ball, bullet, an elongated bullet invented by 
Capt. C. E. Minié of Vincennes, which, when fired, 
was expanded by the powder contained in an iron 
cup inserted in a cavity at its base. M. rifle, a 
rifle for firing this bullet. 

Minify (mi-nifoi), v. 1676. [irreg. f. L. 
minor less, minimus least, after magnify.] 1. 
trans. To diminish in importance; to regard 
or represent (something) as smaller than it is. 
2. To lessen in actual size or importance 1866, 

Minikin (mi-nikin), sb. and a. 1541. l- 
Du. minneken, f. minne love + -ken, iin 
-KIN.] A. sb. 1. A playful or endearing term 
for a woman or girl. Obs. exc. dial. 12. A 
thin string of gut used for the treble string of 
the lute or viol. Also attrib., as m. string. 
—1721. 3. transf. and fig. A small or insigni- 
ficant thing; a diminutive person 1761. 4. A 
small kind of pin 1574. 5. Printing. A size of 
type smaller than ‘brilliant’ 1890. B. adj. 1. 
Dainty, elegant, sprightly. Now contemptu- 
ously: Affected, mincing. 1545. 12. Of a 
voice; Shrill—1608. 3. Of a thing: Miniature; 
tiny 1589. 

2. For one blast of thy m. mouth, thy sheepe shall 
take no harme SHAKS. 

Minim (mi-nim). late ME. [As sb. repr. 
various ellipt. uses in med.L. of L. minimus 
least, smallest; as adj. — L. minimus. See 
Minor.) A. sb. 1. Mus. The character for a 
note half the value of a semibreve and double 
that of a crotchet (now with an open rounded 
head and a tail); a note of this value. Also 
attrib., as m. rest. 2. Calligraphy. A single 
down stroke of the pen 1603. 3. The least 
Possible portion (of something), a jot; tan 
atom, minute particle 1592. 4. A creature or 
thing of the least size or importance 1590. 
5. A friar of the mendicant order (Ordo 
Minimorum Eremitarum) founded by St. 
Francis of Paula (c1416-1507) 1546. +6, 
Printing. ?= MINION sb.' 3. —1818. 7. The 
smallest fluid measure, about a drop; the 
sixtieth part of a fluid drachm. Also, a unit 
equal to a grain. attrib., as m.-measure. 1809. 
4. Phr. M. of nature, one of the smallest forms of 
animal life. 

1970 adj. Smallest, extremely small; jatomic 
0. 

For man, a m. jot in time and space R. BRIDGES, 

So Minimal a. extremely minute in size; 
that is the least possible 1666. 

Minimalist (mi-nimálist) 1918. [f. MINI- 
MAL + -IST.] Used as an etymological equi- 
valent of MENSHEVIK. 

Miniment, obs. f. MUNIMENT. 

Minimism (mi-nimiz’m). 1820. [f. L. 
minimus + -ISM.] 1. Absorption in minute 
details. COLERIDGE. 2. Theol. The minimizing 
view of what is involved in a dogma, esp. 
that of a papal infallibility. 

Minimize’ (minimoiz) v. 1802. [f. L. 
minimus + Ek.] 1. trans. a. To reduce to 
the smallest possible amount, extent, or de- 
gree. b. To estimate at the smallest possible 
amount. 2. intr. To take the most moderate 
view possible of what is involved in a dogma 
1875. Hence Minimiza-tion, Mi-nimizer. 
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Minimum (minimim). Pl. min 
(mi-nima). 1663. [- L. minimum, subst. 
of n. of minimus least; see MINOR.] A, 
Nat. Philos. The smallest portion into wh 
matter is divisible; an atom. Also, the sm 
Jest possible portion of time or space. 1 
2. The least amount attainable, allow 
usual, etc. 1676. 3. Math. = minimum u 
see B. 1743. 4. The lowest amount or d 
of variation (of temperature, a speotru 
ete.) attained or recorded 1823. 5. atirib,, 
m. period 1860. 

1, The imagination reaches a minimum, and may 
raise up to itself an idea, of which it cannot c 
ceive any sub-division HUME. 5. Minimi 
thermometer, one which records automat 
the lowest temperature since its last adjustme 

B. adj. (The sb. used appositively.] That; i 
a minimum 1810, 

M. value (of a variable quantity) Math., a. 
at which it ceases to decrease and begins 
increase, 

Minimus (mi-nimis). Pl. minimi (ui. 
moi). 1590. — L. minimus least; see MINORI] 
A. sb. 1. A creature of the smallest size, 
Anat. The fifth digit; the little finger or toe 
1881. 

1. Get you gone you dwarfe, You m 
SHAKS. 


B. adj. In some schools, appended to 
surname of the youngest of several bo) 
having the same. Abbrev. min., mini., Ol 
mins. 

Mining (moi-nin), vbl. sb, 1523. [f. MIN 
v. + Ndl.] 1. The action of MINE v. 
alirib., as m.-camp, eto. 1555. 

Comb.: m.-hole, a hole bored to receive a 
blasting-charge in mining; -ship, one that carrie 
and lays down submarine mines. 

Minion (mi-nyon), sb.1 and a. 1500. 

Fr. mignon (xv), repl. OFr. mignot, f. Gau 
mino (cf. OIr. mín tender, soft) or *mino 
(cf. OIr. min small) + dim. suffix -offus.] 

8b. 1. A beloved object, darling, favourite, a. 
A lover or lady-love; also, a mistress or para- 
mour (obs. or rare). b. One specially esteem- 
ed or favoured; a favourite, *idol'; often 
(now contempt.) 1566. c. esp. A favourite of a 
sovereign, etc.; an obsequious or vile 
dependant; a ‘creature’; often (now arch.) 
as a form of address 1501. 12. A small kind 
of ordnance of about 3-inch calibre —1894, 
3. Printing. (In full m. type or letter.) A 8 

of type between ‘nonpareil’ and ‘brevier” 
1659. 4. attrib. a. (sense 1) as m. maintainer, 
ete. 1599. tb. (sense 2), as m.-bore, gun, eto, 
1727. 

1. a. What will not a fond lover undertake. 
his m.? BARROW. c. The king is loue-sicke for h 
m. MARLOWE, It is no wonder if he helps 
from the city treasury and allows his minions 
do so BRYCE. 

B. adj. Now rare. 1. Dainty, elegant, pre 
neat 1598. 2. Dearly beloved, favourite, 
1710. 

Hence 1 Mi-nionize v. trans. to raise to the posi- 
tion of a m.; intr. to play the wanton 1604-1616, 
{Mi-nionly adv. delicately, elegantly 1539-1683, 
TMi-nionship, the position of a m. 1645. J 

Minion (mi-nyon), sb. 1621. [- Fr. minton 
(Cotgr.), f. L. minium.] tl. = MINIUM —1004. 
2. Calcined or sifted iron ore 1793. 

Minionette (minyone-t), sb. U.S. 1871. 
MINION sb. + -ETTEH.] Printing. A size of typi 
between nonpareil and minion, used in 
ornamental borders, etc. 

tMinione-tte, a. 1749. [- Fr. mignonnetle 
fem., after MINION d.] Small and pretty. H. 
‘WALPOLE. $ 
TMi-nious, a. [f. L. minium + -ovs.] Of 
the colour of minium, red. Sm T. BROWNE. — 

Minish (mi-nif), v. Now only arch. [In XIV. 
menuse, mynusche, and, with assim. to A8 
mynysshe, — OFr. menu(i)sier Rom. 
*minutiare, f. L. minutia MINUTIA; of 
Mince v.] 1. (rans. To make fewer or less; 
to reduce in power, influence, etc. 2. To re- 
move, withdraw (a portion of or from some- 
thing) 1483. Also absol. 3. To depreciate, 
belittle. late ME. 4. intr. To become less in 
quantity, number, size, etc. late ME. E 

1. When they are minished & 129100 e 
thorow oppression COVERDALE Ps. 106[7]:39 — 
Hence 1 Mi-nishment 1533-1664. 

Minister (mi-nistor), sb. ME. [- (O Er. 
ministre — L. minister servant, f. inis: 
var. of minus less, adv. of minor MINOR, 
formation parallel to the correl. 
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Master.) fl. A servant, attendant —1781. 2. 
One who acts as the agent or representative 
of a superior. Now rare, Also with of. ME. 
b. An officer entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the law, or attached to a court of 
justice 1723. fe. An underling —1025. 3. A 
high officer of state, a. One entrusted with 
the administration of a department of state 
1625, b. A political agent accredited by one 
sovereign state to another 1700. 4, Heel, a. 
In the rubrics of the Book of Common Pray- 
er, the clergyman, or any of a number of 
clergymen, engaged in conducting worship on 
a particular occasion 1649. b. A person offi- 
cially charged with spiritual functions in the 
Christian Church. Now rarely applied to an 
Anglican clergyman, and chiefly associated 
with Low Church views; but still usual in 
non-episcopal communions. ME, c. Applied 
to non-Christian religious functionaries. Obs, 
exe. occas. with reference to Jews. late ME. 
d. The title of the superior of certain reli- 
gious orders; also m. general 1450. In the 
Society of Jesus, each of the five assistants 
of the general 1593. 

1, When the seruant [marg. minister] of the man 
of God was risen 2 Kings 0:15. transf. My 
tongue. . As Ministre of my wit CHAUCER, 3. What 
do Ministers (= the Ministry) mean to do? 
DICKENS. Phr. M. for, of war, m. for foreign 

(irs, etc. 4. b. Renan's appearance is some- 
thing between the Catholle priest and the dis- 


senting m. GEO, ELIOT, Phr, M. of religion, a 
clergyman’ of any denomination. Hence Mi- 
nistership 1565. 

Minister (mi-nistor), v. ME. (- (O)Fr. 


ministrer — L. ministrare, f. minister; see 
prec.) I. (rans. +1. To serve (food or drink) 
1602. 2. To furnish, supply, impart (help, 
ete.). Now only (arch. or literary) with im- 
material obj. late ME. fb. To prompt, sug- 
gest. Meas. for M. IV. v. 6. +3. To dispense, 
administer (a sacrament, the elements, ete. 
1816. +4. To apply or administer (son 
thing healing); also absol, and fig. late ME. 
—1080. +5. To execute or dispense (justice, 
law); to administer (punishment) —1596. t6. 
Law. To administer (an oath, ete.) 1722. 17. 
To manage (affairs, ete.) 1541. 

2. They m. a singuler Duy and preseruatlue 
against vnbeleefe and error BACON. 

II. intr. I. To serve, wait at table; to render 
aid or tendance. late ME. 2. To serve or 
officiate in worship; to aet as a minister of the 
Church ME. 3. To be helpful; also, to be 
conducive fo something 1696. 

1. The Sonne of man came not to bee ministred 
vnto, but to m. Mark 10:45, 3. To m. to his 
Necessities 1696. Hence Ministering vil, ab, and 
ppl. a. Or ministery, let vs walt, on our ministring 
Rom. 12:7. Are they not all mynistrynge spretes? 
COVERDALE Heb. 1:14. When pain and anguish. 
wring the brow, A ministering angel thon! SCOTT. 

Ministerial (ministP-riàl, a. (and sb.) 
1501. [= Fr. ministériel or late L. mini- 
sterialis, f. L. ministerium MINISTRY, But 
app. apprehended as a. deriv. of MINISTER shi. 
1. Pertaining to, or entrusted with, the execu- 
tion of the law, or of the commands of a 
superior 1577. 2. Subsidiary, instrumental 
1007. 3. Pertaining to the office, function, or 
character of a minister of religion 1561, 4. 
Ot or pertaining to a minister of state; siding 
with or supporting the Ministry as against the 
Opposition 1655. 5. sb. Mist. An executive 
household officer under the feudal system 
1818. 

1. Phr, M, act; an act which is a necessary part of 
an official’s duty, so that the agent is exempt from 
responsibility for its consequences, 2. Inferior and 
ministeriall Arts 1619, 4. M. cries of "Oh" 1889, 
Hence Ministe-rialist, a supporter of the Minis- 
try in office. Ministe-rially adv. in a m. manner 
or capacity; as a minister. 

tMinistral, a. rare. 1727. I- Fr. ministral, 
f. ministre; see MINISTER sb., -AL'.] Pertaining 
to a minister or agent —1851. 

Ministrant (mi-nistrünt). 1007. E minis- 
trant-, pr. ppl. stem of L. ministrare; see 
MINISTER v., -ANT.] A. adj. That ministers. 
Const. to. B. sb. One who ministers 1818. 

A. Thrones and Powers, Princedoms, and Domi- 
nations m. MILT. 

+Mi-nistrate, v. 1533. [- ministrat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. ministrare; see MINISTER v., 
-ATE*.] l. trans. To administer —1727. 2. 
intr. To minister to. BROWNING. 
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Ministration (ministr/fon). ME. I- OFr. 
ministration or L, ministratio, t. as prec.; see 
ox. 1. The action (occas, an act) of minis- 
tering or serving, tb. Administration or 
exercise of (official) functions 1001. te. 
Instrumentality —1556. 2. spec. Service as à 
priest or minister; pl. the services of minis- 
ters of religion 1535. 3. Administration of the 
sacraments, justice, law, an estate or roven- 
ue, ete.; occas. exeeutorship (arch.). 4. The 
action of supplying, providing, or giving 
(something). Const. of. 1400. 

1, b. Content with the nomination of Magistrates, 
and publique Ministers, that is to say, with the 
authority without the m. 1651, 

Ministrative (mi-nistrétiv), a. 1838. [app. 
f. MINISTER v. + -ATIVE,] Pertaining to or of 
the nature of ministration; affording assis- 
tance. 

Ministrator (mi-nistre'tos). rare. 1523, 
[f. MINISTRATE v. + -OR 2 (cf. AL. ministrator 
(eccl) official xi; later prob. apprehended 
as f, MINISTER v, + -ATOR.] One who minis- 
ters or administers; tu testamentary execu- 


tor, 

Ministress (mi-nistrés), 1000. [f, MINISTER 
8b. + Esst. Of. Fr. ministresse.) A woman 
who ministers or serves. Also íransf. and 


fg. 

Ministry (ministri, In [XIV ministerie 
= L, ministerium; see MINISTER 8b.) 1. 
"The action of ministering; the rendering of 
service. Now only in religious use. 12. A 
mode or kind of service; a function, office 
1044. 3. The functions, or any specific 
function, pertaining to a minister of religion. 
late ME. b. The ministration of a particular 
minister 1623, c. The office of minister of the 
church, or of a religious body or congrega- 
tion 1824, d. Christian ministers collectively, 
the clergy (now rare) 1561, 4. Agency, instru- 
mentality, Now only with religious colour, 
ing. 1581. 5. The body of ministers charged 
with the administration of a country or state 
1710, b. With reference to foreign countries: 
A ministerial department of government; a 
minister and his subordinates. Also, the 
building belonging to such a department. 
1877. €. Administration of a minister of 
state; ministerial term. 

1. The perpetual m. of one soul to another TEN- 
NYSON, 3. A certain Priest. was suspended from 
his m. at the Altar 1636, To educate a man for 
the m. Scorr. 5. The al M, were in power 
1865, c. During Pitt's ministry (mod). 

Minium (mi-nidm). Obs. exo, Hist, late 
ME. [- L. minium native cinnabar, red 
lead.] 1. = VERMILION. Also attrib, 2. = 
RED LEAD. Also, fits colour. 1050. 

Miniver (mi-nivoa). (ME. meniver, menuver 
Abr. menuver, (O)Fr. menu vair, lo. menu 
little G= L. minutus MINUTE), vair VAIR.) 
1. A kind of fur used as a lining and trimming 
in ceremonial costume, In 1688 explained as 
‘plain white fur’, and used recently in this 
sense. 2, ta. The animal from which the fur 
was supposed to be obtained. b. dial. The 
ermine in its white winter coat. 1665. 3. 
altrib., as m. cap, ete. 1589. 

Minivet (mi-nivet). 1802, [Of unkn. origin.) 
Any bird of the genus Pericrocotus of India. 

Mink (mink). 1466, [Early forms menks, 
mymkes; cf, Sw. menk, mdnk mink, LG. 
mink otter.) 1. The skins or fur of the ani- 
mals mentioned in sense 2. 2. A small semi- 
aquatic stoat-like animal of the genus 
Putorius; orig., the European species P. 
lutreola; now oftener the American P. vison, 
also called mink-otter 1624. 3. attrib., as m.- 
skin, etc. 1812. 

Minnesinger (mi-nisinor). 1825. (0, f. 
minne love + tsinger (mod. sänger) singer.) 
One of the German lyrical poets and singers 
of the 12-14th centuries, who chiefly sang of 
love, 

Minnow (minos) late ME. [perh. orig. 
repr. OE. *mynwe (beside recorded OE. 
myne ‘capito’, *mena'), = OHG. muniwa 
*capedo' (ie. L. capito), but intl. by ME. 
menuse, menise — OFr. menuise i= Rom. 
*minutia n. pl. small objects (cf. MINUTIA.] 
1. A small cyprinoid freshwater fish, Leu- 
ciscus phorinus or Phorinus levis, common 
in European streams, ponds etc. Often 
loosely applied to any small fish; esp. the 
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stickleback (Gastrosteus). In the U.S. it is 
applied similarly, chiefly to eyprinoids; and 
in Australia to fishes of the genus Galavias, 
b. transf. and fig. as a type of smallness 1688, 
2. Angling. A minnow, real or artificial, used 
as a balt 1015, 

1. b. Phr. A Triton of or among the minnows: 
one who appears great from the insignificance of 
all those around him; Heare you this Triton of 
the Minnowes? SHAKS, Comb, m.-tansy, a dish 
of fried minnows seasoned with tansy, 

Mino, obs. f. MiNA*. 

Minoan (minó"ün), a. and sb. 1894. lt. 
Minos, a famous king of Crete + AN.] Of or 
pertaining to the prehistoric civilization of 
Crete (n. C., 0001400), Also sb. 

Minor (moi-noz), a, and sb. ME, [= OFr, 
menour in freres menours Gmd. L. fratres 
minores); in other uses = L. minor, which 
functions as compar. of parvus small, and is 
rel. to minuere lessen, Gr. juvdüew, and peluw 
less] A. adj. I. Friar M., tM. Friar: a 
Franciscan. 

Transl, of med. L, Fratres Minores, lit. ‘lesser 
brethren’, £o named by St, Francis to express the 
humility he desired them to cultivate, The pl. is 
now Friars Minor, 

. 1. = LESSER (but not followed by than.) 
Opp. to MAJOR. 1054. b. Comparatively small 
or unimportant, (Not now used with refer- 
ence to physica] magnitude, exe. as this in- 
volves importance.) 1623. 2. Math. See below 
1860, 3. Logic. See below 1551. 4. That con- 
stitutes the minority. Also rarely in pre- 
dicative use: In a minority. 1642. 5. Mus. a. 
Applied to intervals smaller by à chromatic 
semitone than those called major; a m. third, 
ete, Hence also to the note distant by a 
minor interval from a given note. b. Applied 
to a common chord or triad containing a 
minor third between the root and the second 
note; hence to a cadence ending on auch a. 
chord, c. Denoting those keys, or that mode, 
in which the scale has a minor third (and also 
4 minor sixth and seventh). (In naming a 
key, minor follows the letter, as A minor.) 
1694, d. Minor chords and keys are usually 
mournful or pathetic; hence various fig, 
allusions 1869. 6. Following the sb. qualified 
(see below) 1791. 

1. M. canon, excommunication (= lesser e.) 
orders, prophets. YM. Fellow (Cambridge): n 
junior Fellow, M. planet: one of the asteroids or 
small planets between Mars and Jupiter, b. The 
base and m. sort of people Sin T. BROWNE, The 
m. critic, who hunts for blemishes ‘Junius’ Lett. 
M. operations (Surg.): those which do not involve 
danger to life, M. point (Football): a try (In the 
Rugby game). 2. M. axis (of an ellipse); the 
diameter perpendicular to the major or transverse 
axis, M. determinant: a determinant whose mate 
rix is formed from that of another determinant 
by erasing one or more rows and columns, 3. M, 
term; the subject of the conclusion of a syllogism. 
M. premiss, proposition: that premiss of n syllog- 
jam which contains the m, term. 5. d. Hin con- 
versation was pitched In a m. key BURNAND, 6. 
Quint, tierce m.: seo. QUINT 4b, "PreROE. Bob-m, 
(Bell-ringing): a bob (Bom s5,*) rung upon six 
bells, In boys’ schools, appended to a surname 
to distinguish the younger of two boys of the same 
surname (abbrev. mi.) A member of the fifth 
form, Green minor by name 1852. 

III. Under age; below the ago of majority. 
Now rare, 1579. 

B. sb, 1. A Franciscan friar ME. 2. Logie. 
The minor premiss in a syllogism, late ME. 
3, = INFANT Gh. 2, 1612. 4, Mus. Short for m. 
key, mode, ete. 1707. Also fig. (See A. II. 5 e, 
d.) 5. Football, A minor point 1890. 6. In 
boys’ schools: ef. A, II. 0. 1863. 

7. U.S. A subsidiary subject of study to which 
less time is devoted than to a major 1891, 

fMi'norate, v. 1534. [= minorat-, pa, ppl. 
stem of late (eccl) L. minorare diminish, f. L. 
minor; see prec., ATK“, trans. To diminish, 
depreciate —1727. So fMinora:tion, n les- 
sening, diminution; mild purgation 1607- 
1696. +Mi-norative a. and sb. (a) gently 
laxative (medicine) ~1747. 

Minorca (minj-ikA). 1848. [Sp. Menorca.) 
Name of the second in size of the Balearic 
islands, Used attrib., as M.-fowl (also A.). 4 
black variety of the domestic fowl introduced 
from Spain; ete. Hence Mino'rcan a. of or 
belonging to M.; sb. an inhabitant of M.; also, 
the language of the Minorcans. 

Minoress (moi-norés). Obs. exc. Hist. 
[In xiv menouresse — OFr. menouresse, f. 
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menour; see MINOR, -Ess'.] A nun of the 
second order of St. Francis, known as Poor 
Clares, whose house outside Aldgate gave its 
name to the Minories, a street in the City of 
London. 

Minorite (moi-nóroit) 1537. (f. MINOR 
+ -ITE! 1. ] A. sb. 1, A friar minor or Francis- 
can. 2. fa. A person of minor rank —1070. 
b. One busied about minor matters. SOUTHEY. 
B. adj. Of the order of Friars Minor 1563. 

A. 1. Malachias, the minorit or greie frier HOLIN- 


SHED. 

Minority (moi-, ming-riti). 1533. [- Fr. 
minorité or med. L. minoritas, f. L. minor; see 
Minor, -ITY.] fl. The condition or fact of 
being smaller, inferior, or subordinate —1751. 
2. The state of being minor or under age; 
nonage 1547. Also transf. and fig. (now rare). 
3. The smaller number or part; spec. the 
smaller party voting together against a majo- 
rity 1736. 4. In voting, the number of votes 
cast for or by the smaller party 1774. 

3. We are a m.; but then we are a very large m. 
BURKE, 4. The m. did not reach to more than 39 
po" is te report made by 

„ m. - a 
those members of a committee, ote., who are un- 
able to agree with the majority; m. teller, one 
who counts for a m. 

Minotaur (mimótói). late ME. I- OFr. 
Minotaur (mod. -taure) L. M inotaurus — Gr. 
Muweérravpos, f. Mivus Minos, king of Crete + 
apos bull.) Gr. Myth. A fabulous monster, 
half bull and half man, the son of Pasiphaë, 
wife of Minos king of Crete, and a bull; he 
was fed on human flesh. Hence allusively. 

The Imperial Minotaur [sc. Napoleon] 1900, 

Minow, obs. f. MINNOW, 

Minster (mi-nsto1). [OE. mynster = OHG. 
munistri (G. münster), MDu. monster, ON. 
mustari — pop. L. *monisterium (whence 
OFr. moustier, mod. moutier) for eccl. L. 
monasterium MONASTERY.] fl. A monastery; 
a Christian religions house —1513. 2, The 
church of a monastery; also gen. any large 
church, esp. a collegiate or cathedral church 
OK. tb. (ransf. A temple —1581.. 

Minstrel (mi-nstrél), sb. ME. - OFr. 
menestral, -(e)rel, mini-, entertainer, handi- 
craftsman, servant — Pr. menest(ai)ral officer, 
attendant, employed person, musician — Inte 
L. ministerialis official, officer, f. ministerium ; 
seo MYSTERY, All. fl. gen. A servant 
having a special function. ME. only. 2. In 
early use: Any one whose profession was to 
entertain his patrons with music, story- 
telling, buffoonery, ete. In mod. use: A 
medimval singer or musician, esp. one who 
sang or recited heroic or lyric poetry com- 
posed by himself or others. ME. 3. transf. 
Used poet. or rhet. for a musician, singer, or 
poet 1718. 4. Chiefly in pl. The designation 
of certain bands of public entertainers with 
blacked faces and grotesque costumes, who 
perform interludes, with songs and music 
ostensibly of Negro origin 1864. 


Mi . 5 
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Minstrelsy (mi-nstrélsi). ME. - OFr. 
menestralsie, t. menestrel; sec prec.] 1. The art 
or occupation of a minstrel; the practice of 
playing and singing; now only poet. or rhet. 
2. A body of minstrels ME. +3. collect. Musi- 
cal instruments. Also, a kind of musical in- 
strument. 1528. 4. Minstrel poetry; occas. à 
5 ne this 1802. 

‘oforn h. yi 
ORE ym gooth the loude Mynstralcye 


Mint (mint), eh. [OE. mynet, corresp. (with 
ion of gender) to OF ris. menote, munte, 

08. munita (Du. munt) OHG. munizza, 
muniz (G. münze) - WGme. *munita — L. 
moneta; see MONEY.) t1. A piece of money; 
money. From 16th c. only slang. 1848. 2. A. 
place where money is coined under public 
authority. late ME. b. A set of machines for 
coining 1592, 3. fransf. and fig. A source of 
invention or fabrication 1555. 14. Coinage 
71022. 5. A vast sum (of money); rarely 
MG a vast amount (of something costly) 


2. Master of them.: the chief officer and custodian 
. 
le must have lost a m. 
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2 — iod mark upon à 

„ m. a 

to indicate the mint at which it Wis Ame} m. 
master, master or manager ;m. 
price, the price of bullion as recognized at the 


m.;so m. value. 

Mint (mint), %. [OE. minte=OHG. minsa 
(G. minze) = WGme. *minta — L. menta, 
mentha — Gr. pln (also jos), prob. of 
Mediterranean origin. Any aromatic 
labiate plant of the genus Mentha, esp. M. 
viridis, Garden Mint or SPEARMINT. 2. Ap- 
plied with defining word to plants of allied 
genera, e.g. Calamintha 1548. 

'omb. : julep (see JULEP 2); -sauce, a sauce 
made of finely chopped m., vinegar, and sugar; 
usually eaten with roast lamb; -water, a cordial 
distilled from m. 

Mint (mint), v. 1540. [f. Mint h. ] 1. 
trans. To make (coin) by stamping metal. b. 
fig. To coin or invent (a word or phrase); in 
contemptuous use, to invent, fabricate (some- 
thing counterfeit) 1593. 2. To convert (bul- 
Mon) into coin or money. Now rare. 1509. b. 
fig. To impress (something) with a stamp or 
character. Also with ouf, upon. Also, to 
stamp (an impress) upon, 1664, 

1. b. One Happy Phrase, newly minted by the 
Dr, C. BOYLE. 

Mintage (mi-ntéds). 1470. (f. MINT v. or 
8b. Ak. ] 1. The action or process (occas. 
the privilege) of coining money; coinage. 
Also transf. and fig. (cf. MINT v. 1 b). 2. 
coner, The produet of a (particular) mint. 
Also transf. and fig. 1638, 3. The charge or 
duty for coining 1645. 4. The stamp im- 
pressed on a coin 1634. 

1. Coins of Roman m. 1853. A new word of Ger- 
man m. DE QUINCEY. 

Minter (minton), [OE. mynelere = OS. 
muniteri (MDu., Du. munter), OHG. munis- 
Sari — late L. monetarius, f. moneta; see 
MONEY, -ARY'] One who coins or stamps 
money. Also fig. 

Minuend (mi-nivend). 1700. [7 L. minuen- 
dus (sc. numerus), gerundive of minuere 
diminish] Arith. The number or quantity 
from which another is to be subtracted. 

Minuet (miniwet). 1673. [- Fr. menuet, 
subst, use of adj. menuet &mall, fine, delicate, 
dim. of menu small; see MENU, Kr.] 1. A 
slow, stately dance, in triple measure, for 
two dancers, 2. The music used to accom- 
pany this dance. Hence, a piece of music in 
the same rhythm and style, often forming 
one of the movements of a suite or sonata. 
1686. 

1. I am fit for Nothing but low dancing now, a 
Corant, a Bored, Or a Minnuét ETHEREGE. attrib, 
You should do everything, said Lord Chesterfield, 
in m. time BAGEHOT, 

Minum(e, obs. fl. MiNIM, 

Minunet, obs. f. MIGNONETTE. 

Minus (moi-njs). 1481. [= L. minus ‘leas’, 
n. of minor used as adv.; see MINOR.) 1. 
quasi-prep. With the deduction of, exclusive 
of. Cf. LESS a. 4, Fr. moins, G. weniger. b. 
predicatively in collog. use: Short of, without. 
Hence occas. as adj. 1813. 2. As the oral 
equivalent of the symbol (—), as helping to 
form a negative quantity, e.g. in *—3*,'—z', 
which are read as minus 3, minus x 1579. b. 
Hence attrib. in minus quantity, a negative 
«quantity; pop. misused for *something non- 
existent' 1863. c. adj. Of the nature of a 
minus quantity; also collog. non-existent 
1800. d. adv. and adj. Negatively (electrified) 
1747. 3. sb. a. Math. The symbol (—); also 
minus sign. b. A subtraction, a quantity 
subtracted; a loss, deficiency. C. A negative 
quantity. 1654. 

1. If all mankind m. one, were of one opinion 
MILL, b. The Englishman got back to civilization 
m. his left arm 1903. 3. a. A slatefull of plusses, 
minusses, z, y, z'$ 1836. 

Minuscule (minp-skiul). 1705. [- Fr. minus- 
cule — L. minuscula (sc. littera letter), fem. of. 
minusculus rather less, dim. of *minwos, 
MINOR; see -CULE.] A. adj. ta. Printing. Of a 
letter: Small, lower-case. b. Palzogr. Of a 
letter: Small (see B. b) Also, written in 
minuscules. 1727. 2. gen. Very small 1893. 
B. sb. ta. Printing. A small or lower-case 
letter as opp. to à capital. b. Palzogr. A 


1. 


MIOCENE 


small letter as opp. to a capital or 

the mai cursive script developed from tie 
uncial; „ a manuscript in ti aa 
"b. fh "e 

The m. arose in the 7th cei : 
monastic script I. TAYLOR, natury as a cursiva 

tMinutary, a. t. MINUTE sb. + 
Consisting of minutes (of time), Fi 

Minute (mi-nit), s». late ME. [= (O)Fr, 
minute — Inte L. subst. use of L, minuta, fem, 
of minutus (see next). Branch I resta ult, og 
mod. L. rs minuta prima ‘first minute 
part’, the 2; of a unit in the (Babyl 
system of sexagesimal fractions (cf, SECOND 
sb.'). Branch III depends (perh. thro 
Fr.) on the modiwval use of L. minuta (in AL, 
XIV), which may be for minuta scriptura draft 
in small writing as dist. from the engrossed 
copy. Branch II is — L, minutum, subst. use 
of n. of minutus (MINUTE a.) used in various 
applications in med. L.] I. A sixtieth (or other 
definite part) of a unit, 1. The sixtieth part 
of an hour (divided into sixty seconds). Algo, 
one of the lines upon a dial marking the 
minute spaces. b. Vaguely: A short space of 
time; also, an instant, moment. late ME, c. 
A particular moment; occas, the appointed 
moment 1598. 2. Geom. Tho sixtieth part ofa 
degree, (Marked thus’; as in 5° 12%.) late ME, 
3. Arch. The sixtieth or occas. some other 
part of the Mopv 696, 

1. For the lachesse Of half a Minut of an houre 
GOWER. b. The train wil! be starting in a m; 
1895, c. Phr, The m. (that). .: as soon as. Hence 
Mi-nutely a. and adv.’ (happening) every m, 

II. Something small. fi. A coin of little 
value; a mite —1589. 12. Something minute; 
as pl. ‘small fry’; a detail; something of small 
value 1515-1670, 

2. Let me heare from thee euery m. of Newes 

B. JONS, 
A rough draft; a memorandum; a 
brief summary of events or transactions, esp. 
(usu. pl.) the record of the proceedings of an. 
assembly, committee, otc. 1502, b. An official 
memorandum authorizing or recommending 
a course, as a Treasury m. 1564, 

Comb,: bell, the tolling of a bell at intervals 

k, a book in which minutes nre re- 

d-glass that runs for à m.: 
sofa m. used as a sign 
of mourning or distres hand, the longer hand 
of a time-plece, which indicates the minutes, 

-man, a militiaman, during the American re- 
volutionary period, who was ready to march at a 
minute's notice (Hiat.); -repeater, a watch which 
‘repeats’ the minutes. 

inute (moinid-t, miniū-t), a. late ME. 
[- L. minutus (whence Fr. menu small), på, 
pple, of minuere make small, diminish.] tl 
Chopped small. late ME. only. 12. Of im- 
posts, otc.: Lesser; esp. in m. tithes = ‘small 
tithes’ —1696. 3. Very small in size, amount 
or degree 1626. 4. Trifling, petty 1050. 5. Of 
investigations, ote.; Very detailed; very 
precise; very accurate c 1680. 

3. Very m. changes of temperature GEIKIE. 4 
These m. philosophers. .are a sort of pirates who 

lunder all that come in their way BERKELEY. 5. 
M. regulations are apt to be transgressed JOWETT. 
Hence Minu-te-ly adp,*, ness. 

Minute (mi-nit), v. 1005. (f. MINUTE sb] 
1. trans. To time to the minute. 2. To 
(a document or scheme); to record in à 
minute or memorandum; to make a minute 
of the contents of (a document) 1648, 

2. To m. the speed of a train SMILES. 2. Phr, To 
m. down: to make a note of. 

[Minutia (moi, minia-sit). PL. -iæ (i. 
1751. [L. minutia smallness, pl. minuli& 
trifles, f. minutus Mixvte g.] A precise detail; 
a trivial matter or object. Usu. pl. S0 
1Minu-tial a. pertaining to details 1012-1796. 
Minurtiose, -ous adjs. attentive to minu- 
tim 1819. 1 

Minx (mipks) 1542. [Of unkn. origin. ti. 
A pet dog. UDALL. 2. A pert girl, hussy. NOW 
often playful. 1592. fb. A lewd woman —17. 

2. b. This is some Minxes token SHAKS, : 

Minx, obs. f. MINK. rj 

Miny (moi-ni), a. rare. 1611, [f. MSS 
+ -YA] 1. Pertaining to a mine; mine 
2. Subterraneous. THOMSON. 

Miocene (moi-dsin), a. Also mei-. "" 
ürreg. f. Gr. uei less + xawós new, roh the 
Geol. Epithet of the middle division of it 
Tertiary strata, and the geological period 
represents. Also quasi-sb. Mioce-nic d. 


ART] 


MIQUELET 


Miquelet (mi-kélét). 1670. - Fr. miquelet 
— Sp. miquelete, miguelete, t. Cat. Miquel, Sp. 
Miguel Michael.] a. In the 17th c., a member 
of a body of Catalonian banditti who infested 
the Pyrenees. b. Later, a Spanish guerrilla 
soldier during the Peninsular War; also, a 
member of a corps of French irregulars 
raised for service against the Spaniards. c. 
In mod. Spain, a soldier of certain local regi: 
ments, chiefly employed on escort duties. 

Mir (mir). 1877. [Russ.] A Russian village 
community. 

Mirabelle (mirábel). 1706. 
belle.] A variety of plum. 

}Mira-bilis, 1673, = AQUA MIRABILIS 1687. 

Mirabilite (mirw-biloit) 1854. ([- G. 
mirabilit, t. mod. L. (sal) mirabilis, Glauber's 
name for his salt; see -ITE! 2 b.] Min. Native 
sodium sulphate (GLAUBER'S SALT). 

Mi'rable, a. and sb, 1450. [- L. mirabilis, 
t. mirari wonder; see -ABLE. Cf. OFr, mirable. 
In B, after eccl. L. (Vulg.) mirabilia.] A. adj. 
Wonderful, marvellous —1606. B. sb. Some- 
thing wonderful —1053, 

Miracle (mi-rik’l), sb. late OE. I- (O0 Fr. 
miracle — L. miraculum object of wonder, 
1. mirari, -are ook at, wonder, f. mirus won- 
derful.] 1. A marvellous event exceeding the 
known powers of nature, and therefore sup- 
posed to be due to the special intervention of 
the Deity or of some supernatural agency; 
chiefly, an act (e.g. of healing) exhibiting 
control over the laws of nature, and serving 
as evidence that the agent is either divine or 
is specially favoured by God. 2, transf., esp. 
as applied hyperbolically to an unusual 
achievement or event, late ME. b. coner. A 
wonderful object, a marvel. late ME. f3. A 
miraculous story; & legend. CHAUCER, 4. = 
Miracle play ME. 

1. This is CUR the second m. that Iesus did 
John 4:54. 2. O M.! He blushes! DRYDEN. The 
radium ‘miracle’ 1908, Phr. To a m.: marvellous- 
ly well 1643. b. A m. of worth DANIEL, of rare 
device COLERIDGE, of . ingenuity (mod.). 3. 
CHAUGER Sir Thopas Prol. 1. 

attrib. and Comb., a8 m.-monger, etc.; m. play, 
one of the medieval dramatic representations 
based on the life of Our Lord and the legends of 
the Saints 1002; m. player, -playing [from sense 
4] late ME. 

Miracle (mirák'), v. 1011. [f. the sb.] 
a, refl.1 To be revealed by miracle, Cymb. Iv. 
ii. 29. b. intr. To work miracles. 

Miraculize (mira-kitiloiz), v. 1711. [f. next 
n.] trans. To consider as miraculous. 

Miraculous (mirw-kitles), «a. 1502. [= 
(Or. miraculeux or med. L. miraculosus, f. 
miraculum; see MIRACLE, -0US.) 1. Of the 
nature of a miracle; beyond the agency of 
natural laws; supernatural. fb. Concerned 
with miracles —1845. Z. transf., etc. Resem- 
bling a miracle; extraordinary; marvellous; 
astonishing 1573. 3. Of things (formerly also 
of persons): Having the power to work 
miracles; wonder-working 1596. 

1. This strength M. yet remaining in those locks 
MIL. Sams, 587. 3. His word is more then the m. 


= Fr. mira- 


Harpe SHAKS. Hence Mira:culous-ly adv., 
ness. 
Mirador (miradg«i Also -dore. 1670. 


[Sp., f. mirar look.] A watch-tower; also, 
a belvedere on the top of a Spanish house. 

Mirage (miri) 1812. [- Fr. mirage, f. 
mirer, refl., be reflected or mirrored; — L., 
mirare; see MIRACLE, -AGE.] An optical 
illusion, common in hot countries, and esp. 
in sandy deserts, arising from the reflection 
of an object at some distance, often giving 
the false appearance of a sheet of water. 
fig. A moist m. in desert eyes TENNYSON. 

Mirbane (mé-abe!n), 1857. [- Fr. mirbane, 
of unkn. origin.] Essence, oil of Mm., nitro- 
benzol used in perfumery. 

Mire (meien), sb. (ME. müre, myre — ON. 
mýrr :- *miuzjo, t. Gmo. *meus- *mus- Moss.] 
1. A piece of wet, swampy ground; a boggy 
place. Also gem. swampy ground, bog. 2. 
Wet or soft mud, slush, dirt. (Cf. 2 Pet. 
2:22.) ME. b. A mass of dirt 1871. 

1. Fig. phr. To bring, drag, lay, leave, stick in the 
m.; to find oneself in the m. Honest water, which 
nere left man i’ th’ m. SHAKS. 2. b. Until a 
stumble, and the man's one m.! BROWNING. 
Co m.-crow, the laughing gull, Larus ridi- 
'undus. 
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TMire, a. late ME. It. prec.] Miry —1656. 
Now that the Fields are dank, and ways are m. 


Mur. 

Mire (meien), v. late ME. It. MIRE sb.) 
I. trans. 1. To plunge or set fast in the mire. 
(Chiefly pass.) 1559. b. fig. To involve in 
difficulties. late ME. 2. To bespatter with 
mire or filth; to defile (lit. and fig.) 1508. 

1. Some of them were mired in it [a slough] 1752. 
2. Smeer'd thus and mir'd with infamie SHAKS. 

II. intr. To sink in the mire, be bogged 


1607. 
Paint till a horse may myre upon your face 


SHAKS. 

Mirific (moiri-fik), a. rare, 1490. [- Fr. 
mirifique — L. mirificus, f. mirus wonderful 
+ -ficus (see -FIC).] Doing wonders; exciting 
astonishment; marvellous. So fMiri-fical a. 
1603-1829. Miri-fically adv. 

Miriness (moi*rinés) 1608. [f. MRY a. 
+ -NEss.] Miry condition or quality. 

Mirk, Mirky, etc., var. ff. MURK, etc. 

Mirror (micro, sb. IME. mirour — OFr, 
mirour (mod. miroir, f. var. miréoir) :- Rom. 
*miratorium, t. mirat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
mirari, -are wonder, look at; see -OR 3.) I. 
Literal uses, ete. 1. A polished surface, now 
usu. of glass coated with tin amalgam or 
silver, which reflects images of objects; a 
looking-glass. b. transf. Applied to water 
(chiefly poet.) 1595. 2. spec. a. A magic glass 
or crystal ME. tb. A small glass formerly 
worn in the hat by men and at the girdle by 
women. B. Jons. 3. Optics. A polished sur- 
face, either plane, convex, or concave, that 
reflects rays of light; a speculum 1728. 

1. And in her hand she held a mirrhour bright 
SPENSER. fig. To hold as 'twer the Mirrour up to 
Nature SHAKS. 3. Burning m.: a concave m, 
which concentrates the sun's rays at a focus, and 
causes them to set fire to objects. 

II. Fig. uses. 1. That which gives a faithful 
reflection of anything. late ME. b. Used of a 
person (poet.) 1563. 2. That which exhibits 
something to beimitated; an exemplar. Now 
rare. ME. tb. Hence of persons: A paragon 
—1785. tc. A warning —1633. 

1. The stage..the mirrour of life JOHNSON. b. 
Mirrour of Poets, Mirrour of our Age WALLER. 2. 
Sir Tristram. .the m, of chivalry 1801. b. Our m. 
of ministers of finance BURKE. 

III. a. Arch. A small oval ornament resem- 
bling a mirror in shape 1847. b. Ornith. The 
speculum of a bird’s wing. 

attrib. and Comb., as m.-silverer, -Surface, etc. 
also carp, the looking-glass carp, Cyprinus 
carpio; -plate, a plate of glass suitable for a m. 
-writing, writing which appears as though view- 
ed in a m., reversed writing (a characteristic of 
aphasia). 

Mirror (miror), v. 1820. (f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To reflect in the manner of a mirror. 

Mirth (móap) [OB. myrijb (cf. MDu. 
merche) Gme. *murs3ipó, f. *murgjaz 
MERRY; see Tn.] t1. Pleasurable feeling; 
joy, happiness 1096. 2. Rejoicing, esp. mani- 
fested rejoicing; merry-making; jollity ME. 
13. A diversion, sport, entertainment —1600. 
4. Merriment, hilarity; in early use, fun, 
ridicule. late ME. tb. Put for: The object of 
one's mirth —1708. 

2. Be large in m., anon weg drinke a Measure 
The Table round SHAKS. 3. To giue a Kingdome 
fora M. SHAKS. 4. I was borne to speake all m., 
and no matter SHAKS. b. He's all my Exercise, 
my M., my Matter SHAKS. 

Mirthful (mó-ipfüD, a. ME. [f. MIRTH + 
-FUL.] 1. Full of mirth; gladsome, hilarious; 
expressive of mirth. b. Of places, seasons, 
etc.: Characterized by rejoicing 1450. 2. Of 
things: Amusing. SHAKS. 

1. Each m. lout The ale-house seeks CLARE. A 
m. jest CRABBE, b. M. bower or hall KEBLE. 
Hence Mi-rthful-ly adv., -ness. 

Mirthless (móuplés, a. late ME. |f. 
MIRTH + -LESS.]  Joyless; sad, dismal, 
Hence Mi-rthless-ly adv., -ness. 

Miry (moi*ri) a. late ME. [f. MIRE sb. 
+ i.] 1. Of the nature of mire, swampy. 
2. Abounding in mire, muddy 1440. 3. 
Covered with mud or mire 1496. 4. fig. Dirty; 
despicable 1532. 

1. Marishes and myrie bogs SPENSER. 2. M. roads 
1838. 4. A m. business 1877. 

Mirza (mi-izà). 1613. [Pers. mirza, for 
mirzad, f. mir prince C Arab. 'amir AMEER) + 
adde born.] In Persia: a. A royal prince; as a 
title, placed after the name. b. Title of 


MISALLEGE 


honour prefixed to the name of an official or a 
man of learning. 

Mis, a. ME. [Partly the prefix Mis-' (4) 
used as a separate word; partly a reduced 
form of Amiss,) Bad; wrong; wicked. In 
predicative use: Amiss. 1550. So Mis adv. 
wrongly; badly; amiss. 

Mis- (mis), prefix’, repr. OE. mis- = 
OFris., OS. mis-, OHG. missa-, missi- (Du. 
mis-, G. miss-), ON. mis-, Goth. missa- i= 
Gme. *missa-. 

The hyphen is now employed chiefly in new or 
rarely used formations, and in words like mis-say 
mis-cite, etc. 

‘The predominant meaning of the prefix is that 

~of ‘amiss’, ‘wrong(ly)’, ‘bad(ly)’, ‘improper(ly)’, 
‘mistaken(ly)’. 

In early ME. many new compounds were made, 
some of which appear to have been suggested by 
French formations with mes- (see MIS-*); a word 
like misjudge has prob. a double origin, being 
partly of native formation, and partly an adapta- 
tion of O Fr. mesjuger. The most prolific period for 
the formation of mis- compounds was the 17th 
c., when writers such as Bacon, Donne, and Bp. 
Hall employed them largely. 

In OE. mis- was prefixed to vbs., active and pas- 
sive pples-, nouns of action and condition, and 
adjs. In ME. its composition with agent-nouns 
and adverbs followed as a matter of course, 

1. Prefixed to verbs, with the meaning ‘amiss’, 
‘badly’, be a “perversely ’, ‘mistal n as 
Tmisact, MISDO, MISLEAD, MISLIKE, etc, b. In the 
14th-16th c., in some words, as MISDEEM, etc., 
mis- took the force of ‘unfayourably’, and in 
MIsBODE, MISDOUBT, etc., it intensified the notion 
of uneasy feeling contained in the vb. These new 
senses and combs., however, nre now arch. or dial. 

2. Prefixed to pples. and ppl. adjs. with the same 
meaning as in 1; as misbound, misbuilt. 5 

3. Similarly prefixed to vbl. sbs., as misaccenting. 

Prefixed to nouns of action, condition, and 
quality, with the meaning ‘bad’, ro er- 
roneous’, ‘perverse’, ‘misdirected’; 
accentuation, misappraisement, misaltribution, 
misproposal, n 

5. Prefixed to agent-nouns; as misprofessor. 

6. Prefixed to adjs. with the sense of ‘wrongly’, 
‘erroneously’, ‘perversely’; as misconvenient, 

7. Expressing negation (of something or de- 
sirable); = Dis., IN-, or UN-; as misadvertence. 

8. Prefixed to words denoting something wrong 
or bad, serving as an intensive; as misdemeriting. 

9. Mis- was often substituted for dis- (and even 
des-); hence the dial. misdain (after disdain), mis- 
ery for descry. M 

is- (mis), prefiz*, in compounds adopted 
from French represents OFr. mes- (mod. més-, 
mes-, mé-) = Rom. *minus-, à use of L. minus 
(see MrNUS) in the senses bad(ly)’, * wrong(ly)" 
‘amiss’, and with neg. force, in comb. with 
verbs, adjs., and nouns, Examples are Mis- 
ADVENTURE, MISCHANCE, MISCHIEF, MISOREANT. 

Misaccou'nt, v. late ME. IMIS- I.] trans. 
To misreckon, misjudge —1655. 

Misaddre:ss, v. 1648. [Mis-' 1.] 
To address wrongly or impertinently. 

Misadventure (misiedve:ntiüz, -tfo1), [ME. 
misaventure — OFr. mesaventure, t. mesavenir 
turn out badly (f. mes- Mis-* + avenir i= L. 
advenire; cf. ADVENT), after aventure ADVEN- 
TURE.] 1. III-luck, bad fortune. Usu.: A 
piece of bad fortune; a mishap. 2. Law. 
Homicide committed accidentally by a person 
in doing a lawful act, without intention of 
hurt; now chiefly in phr. homicide or death 
by m. 1509. Hence {Misadve-ntured a. un- 
fortunate. SHAKS. 

Misadve-nturous, a. Now rare. late 
ME. [orig. — OFr. mesaventureuc; later f. 
MISADVENTURE + -OU&.] Unfortunate. 


trans. 


Misadvi-ce. 1632. (Mis 4.] Wrong 
advice. 
Misadvise, v. late ME. [Mis-' I.] fl. 


refl. To take a wrong counsel; to act unad- 
visedly 1002. 2. trans. To advise wrongly 
1548. So tMis-advi-sed ppl. a. ill-advised; 
injudicious. 

tMisaffe'ct, v. 1580. [MIs-"1, 7.] 1. trans, 
To affect injuriously —1050. 2. To dislike 
1641. 

+Misaffe-cted, ppl. a. 1621. [Partly f. prec. 
+ -ED', partly f. Mis- 2 + AFFECTED.] 1. 
Affected by illness or disease —1694. 2. IIl- 
disposed, disaffected —1645. 


Misaffe-ction. Now rare or Obs. 1621. 


[Mrs- 4.] 1. Perverted affection; disaffec- 
tion. 2. Physical disorder; disease 1073. 
t+Misalle-ge, v. 1559. [MiIs- 1] trans. 


To cite falsely as supporting one's contention 
—1084. So tMisalle$a-tion 1633-1647, 


MISALLIANCE 


Misalli-ance. 1738. [f. Mis- 4 + ALLI- 
ANGE, after Fr. mésalliance.] An improper 
alliance, association, or union; esp. a MÉSAL- 
LIANGE. 

Misanthrope (mi-sénpré'p). 1683. (In 
16-17th c. misant(h)ropos, pl. -pi) [- Fr. 
misanthrope (Rabelais), mod.L. misanthropus, 
Gr. quoávüporros, f. juc(o-, comb. form of base 
Of juceiv hate, uicos hatred + dépwmos man.] 
A man-hater; one who distrusts men and 
avoids them, b. as adj. = next 1757. 

So Misanthro-pic (1762), -al (1621) a. 
characterized by misanthropy ; man-hating. Mis- 
anthro:pically adv. Misa:nthropist = MISAN- 
THROPE 1656. Misa-nthropize v. intr. to be a 
misanthrope; to hate mankind 1846. Misa n- 
thropy, hatred of mankind; the condition of a 
misanthrope 1656. 

Misapply (misáploi), v. 1571. [Mis-' 1.) 
trans. To make a wrong application of. So 
Misapplica:tion 1607. 

Misappre-ciate, v. 1828. [Mis-! 1.] trans. 
To fail to appreciate rightly; to make a 
wrong estimate of. So Misapprecia:tion, 
Mi:sapprehe-nd, v. 1646. [Mts-! I.] (rans. 
To apprehend wrongly; to misunderstand. 
So Mi:sapprehe-nsion 1629. Mi:sappre- 
hensive a. 1646, 

Misappro.priate, v. 1857. [Mis-! I. ] trans. 
To appropriate to wrong uses; chiefly, to 
apply dishonestly to one's own use. So 
Mi:sappropria:tion 1794. 

Misarra:nged, pa. pple. and ppl. a. 1848. 


[Mis-> 2.] Wrongly arranged. So Mis- 
arrangement 1784. 
Misarray. IMis- 4.] Disarray. SCOTT. 


Misaventeur, -ur(e, etc.: obs. ff. Mis- 
ADVENTURE. 

Misbapti-ze, v. 1610. [Mis-t 1.] 1. Frans. 
To misname. 2. To baptize wrongly. KEATS. 
tMisbea:r, v. ME. If. MIs- 1 + BEAR 
v.'] refl. To misconduct oneself —1502. 
Misbecome (misbiko-m), v. 1530. [Mrs-: 
1.] (rans. To fail to become; to suit ill. So 
Misbeco-ming ppl. a. unbecoming, unsuit- 
able. Misbeco-ming-ly adv., -ness. 
fMisbe'de, v. [O. misbéodan, f. mis- 
Mis-! 1 + béodan (see BID v. A).] trans. To ill- 
bows injure, abuse. Also inir. const. till. 


Or who hath vom misboden, or offended? 
CHAUCER, 


Misbege't, v. rare. ME. [Mrs-! L.] trans. 
To beget unlawfully. 

Misbegortten, ppl. a. and sb. Also mis- 
begot. 1546. [Mis-: 2.] A. adj. 1. Unlaw- 
fully begotten; illegitimate; bastard 1554. 
Also transf. and fig. 2. Used as a term of 
opprobrium 1571. B. sb. A bastard; also, 
as à term of abuse (cf. A. 2). Now only dial., 
in form misbegot. 1546, 

A. 1. That m. diuell Faleonbridge SHAKS. 2. 
Such a m. beast SOUTHEY. 

Misbeha-ve, v. 1451. [Mis-! 1.] refl. and 
(later) intr. To conduct oneself improperly; 
to behave wrongly. So Misbeha · ved ppl. a. 
ill-behaved. SHAKS. Misbeha-viour, bad 
behaviour 1486. 


Misbelief (misbüif) ME. [Mrs- 4, 7.) 
l. Erroneous religious belief. 2. gen. False 
Opinion or notion. late ME. 13. Want of 


belief; incredulity —1653. Hence tMis- 
believed a. infidel, heathen; incredulous. 

Misbelieve, v. late ME. [Mis 1, 7.] 
1. intr. To believe amiss; to hold an errone- 
ous belief. 12. trans. Not to believe to dis- 
believe -1728. Hence Misbelie · ver, a heretic 
or infidel. Misbelie-ving ppl. a. heretical. 

Misbesee:m, v. 1508. [Mis-! 1.] = Mis- 
BECOME. 

Misbestow:, v. 1532. [Mis I.] trans. 
To bestow wrongly or improperly. So Mis- 
bestowal, wrong bestowal. 

Misbi-rth. rare. 1048. [Mis-: 4.] = ABOR- 
TION, 

Misbo'de, v. rare. 1026. [Mis-: 1.] trans. 
To forebode (something evil. So Misbo-d- 

g vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Misboden, pa. pple. of MISBEDE, 

Misborn (misbó-n), ppl. a. Now rare. 
OE. [Mrs-! 2.] 1. Prematurely born; abor- 
tive. Hence, mis-shapen. 2. Born out of 
wedlock; hence, base-born 1590. 

Misca-Iculate, v. 1697. [Mis-! I.] trans. 
To calculate or reckon wrongly. Also absol. 
or intr. Hence Miscalcula:tion. 
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Miscall (mis ko. ), v. late ME. [Mrs I.] 
1. trans. To call by a wrong name. 2. To call 
by a bad name; to call (a person) names; to 
revile. Now dial. 1449. 

2. By opprobrious Epithets we m. each other SIR 
T. BROWNE. 

Miscarriage (mis,ke-réd3). 1614. [f. next 
+ -AGE.] tl. Misbehaviour —1682. fb. An in- 
stance of this 11829. 2. Mismanagement (of a 
business); failure (of an enterprise, etc.). Now 
rare. 1651. b. An instance of this; a failure; 
à mistake. Now rare, exc. in m. of justice. 
1014. fc. Mishap, disaster —1776. fd. An 
unfortunate lapse into. H. WALPOLE. 3. Un- 
timely delivery (of a woman): usu. taken as 
synonymous with abortion 1662. 4. The 
failure (of a letter, etc.) to reach its destina- 
tion 1650. 

2. The m. of the late King's counsels BURNET. c. 
If I should meet with any. m. in the voyage DE 


For, 

Miscarry (misikæri), v. ME. [- OFr. 
mescarier; see Mis-*, CARRY.] Tl. intr. To 
come to harm, misfortune, or destruction; 
to perish 1749. tb. pass. in same sense —1660. 
12. intr. and refl. To go wrong or astray; to 
behave amiss —1732. 3. intr. Of a person: 
To failin one’s purpose or object 1612. 4. Of 
& business, design, etc.: To go wrong; to be 
a failure. tAlso pass. 1607. tb. Of plants, 
seeds, etc.: To be abortive; to fail. Also 
transf. —1740. 5. To be delivered prematurely 
of a child 1527. tb. Said of the child. Snaxs. 
6. intr. Of a letter, etc.: To fail to reach its 
proper destination 1613. +7. trans. To cause 
(a person) to go wrong; to lead astray —1700. 

1. The great ships bringing corne from Siria and 
Egipt. .doe seldome miscarrie 1601. 4. When a 
great action miscarrieth, the blame must be laid 
on some FULLER. 6. The Cardinals Letters to the 
Pope miscarried SHAKS. 


fMisca'st. sb. [Mis-' 4.] Miscalculation. 
SANDYS. 
Misca'st, v. Obs. exc. dial. late ME. 


(Mis-' J.] 1. trans. To cast with evil intent. 
2. To miscaleulate. Also absol. 1598. 3. To 
mislay. P. HOLLAND. 

Miscegenation  (mi:sidginé^fon). 1804. 
lirreg. f. L. miscére mix + genus race + 
-ATION.] Mixture of races; esp. the sexual 
union of whites with Negroes. 

TMiscellana:rian.  [f. MISCELLANY + 
CARIAN.] A writer of miscellanies. SHAFTESB. 

tMiscellane, a. and sb. 1600. [- L. 
miscellaneus; see MISCELLANEOUS.] A. adj. 
Mixed; miscellaneous —1058. B. sb. A mix- 
ture, medley, miscellany. (Cf. MASsLIN*.) 
—1004. 

\Miscellanea (mistlé'-nt,4). 1571. In. pl. 
of L. miscellaneus (see next).] A collection 
of miscellaneous literary compositions, 
notes, etc.; a literary miscellany. 

Miscellaneous (misélé'-ni,os), a. 1637. 
If. L. miscellaneus, f. miscellus mixed, f. 
miscére MIX; see -EOUs.] 1. With sing. sb.: 
Of mixed composition or character. With pl. 
sb.: Of various kinds. 2. Of persons: Having 
various qualities or aspects: many-sided. 
fAlso, general (as opp. to technical). 1646. 

1. A m. rabble, who extol Things vulgar MILT. 
My second boy. received a sort of m. education 
GOLDSM. M. volumes of Manuscripts 1899. 2. 
A M. Writer SHAFTESB. Hence Miscella-neous- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Miscellany (mi-sélini, mise-làni) sb. 1599. 
U (with assim. to v) Fr. miscellanées 
fem. pl, or L. MISCELLANEA.] 1. A mixture, 
medley. tM. madam: a female dealer in 
miscellaneous articles. B. Jons. 2. pl. Mis- 
cellaneous pieces brought together to form 
a yolume 1615. 3. The volume containing 
such miscellaneous pieces 1638. 

3. The Bible, in fact, is a *miscellany' — a very 
various one 1873. Hence Misce-llanist, a writer 
of miscellanies. So +Miscellany a. = MISCELLA- 
NEOUS 1629-1804. 

Mischance (misitfa-ns), sb. ME. [- OFr. 
mesch(e)ance, f. mescheoir; see Mis-*, CHANCE 
sb.] 1. Ill-luck, ill-success. In early use, 
disaster. 2. A piece of bad luck, a mishap; 
tspec. an accidental mutilation ME. 

1. Beholding all his own m., Mute TENNYSON. 2. 
Phr. By m.: by an unlucky accident. Hence Mis- 
cha-neeful a. unlucky. 

Mischa:nce, v. Obs. or arch. 1542. [Mrs-? 
1.] 1. intr. To happen unfortunately 1552. 
2. pass. To be unfortunate. 


MISCOMPREHEN] 


Mischa:rge, v. Now rare. 1571, 
1.] trans. To charge wrongly or falsely, 
Mischa-rge sb. a mistake in charging, 
an account 1828. ; 

Mischief (mi-stfif), sb. ME. L- OFr. 
chief, -chef (mod, méchef), f. meschever; | 
MIscHIEVE.] 11. Evil plight; misfortu 
distress; in ME. often, need, poverty =] 
tAlso with a and pl. 2. Harm or ey 
wrought by a person or a particular 
1480. b. An injury so wrought. Now 
in collect. pl. = ‘evil consequences’, an 
phr. /o do oneself a m. late ME. 3, Lau. 
condition in which a person suffers a wr 
oris under some disability 1596. 4. 
disease or ailment. b. In medical parlane 
morbid condition not further defined. 1; 

5. Hurtful character or influence. Now 4 

or Obs. 1646. 16. Evil-doing —1011. 7, 
cause or source of harm or evil; a worl 
mischief; also, one who acts in a vexatious or 
annoying manner 1586. 8. Vexatious or 
annoying action or conduct, Also, a 
dency to or disposition for such cond 
1784. 

2. The devil is seldom out of call when he! 
wanted for any m. DE For. Phr, T'o make m.i 
create discord, e.g. by talebearing. b. Thy 
deuiseth misc s Ps. 52:2. 3. Hee tooke 
graunt subiect to that mischiefe BACON. Better: 
m., then an inconvenience 1670. 
the m. is confined to the lung 1899, 
the precedent 1803. Phr. The m. (of. ) is( 
most unfortunate or vexatious part of the t 
6. O full of all subtilty and all mischiefe Acts 
10. 8. He. had more m. than ill-will in his 
position W. IRVING. 

Phrases, chiefly expletive and imprecatory. 
on Am. take. .! To play the m. (= ‘the di 
(with). So in What (how, etc.) the m...? Also to 
go to the m. 3 

Mischief (mi-stfif), v. arch. 1440. [f. 
CHIEF sh.] = MISCHIEVE v. 1, 3, 3 b. 

Mischiefful (mi-stfiffal), a. Now di 
ME. |f. as prec. + -FUL.] 1. Disastrous 


making vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
Mischieve (mistfi-v), v. 
arch. ME. I- OFr. meschever, f. mes- M 
cherer CHEVE v.] +1. intr. To suffer ha 
or injury; to come to grief, miscarry — 
2. trans. To bring to destruction or ruin. la 
ME. 3. To inflict injury or loss upon 14% 
b. To do physical harm to. late ME. +4. To 
abuse, slander —1785. T 
Mischievous (mi-stfives), a. ME. [= AER. 
meschevous, f. O Fr. meschever MISOHIEVE; 
-OUS. Till 1700, stressing on the secomi 
syllable was common. ] t1. Unfortunate, dis: 
astrous; occas. of persons, miserable, poverty 
stricken —1583. 2. Of persons and anim 
or their dispositions: Producing or designing 
mischief or harm. Now rare. 1473. 3. Of 
things, events, actions: Fraught with mis. 
chief or harm; having harmful effects. late- 
ME. 4. Of persons, etc.: Characterized 
acts of playful malice or petty annoyance 
1676. M. 
2. Jul. C. 11. i. 38. 3. A m. fallacy LOWELL. Es 
de Voltaire had..a big Ape, of excessively in, 
turn; who used to throw stones at the passers-by 
CARLYLE. Hence Mi:schievous-ly adv., “ness: 
Mischoi-ce. 1084. (Mis- 4.]  Wron 
choice. 

Mischoo'se, v. ME. IMis- 
and intr. To ehoose wrongly. 
tMischri-sten, v. IMIS- I.] = 
TIZE 1. DONNE. 2 
Miscible (mi-sib’1), a. (sb.) 1570. [- med. i 
miscibilis (xi), f. L. t n Ee une 
Capable of being mixed (with some A 
Tb. sb. A substance that will mix with am 
other —1678. Miscibi-lity. 8 J 
Mis-cite ais esl th. v. 1591. [Mis Dd 
trans. To cite incorrectly. Mis-cita:tio! 
1634. , 
Misco-lour, v. 1809. [Mis-? I.] ro 
To give a wrong colour to (facts, etc.); to 
misrepresent. 
+Misco-mfort, sb. ME. [Mrs-! 7.] = DE 
COMFORT sb. 2 1526. So +Misco-mfort v. 
trouble, distress —1483. iM 
Mi:scomprehe-nd, v. 1813. [Mis Ll 
trans. To misunderstand. So Mi:sscompre- - 
he-nsion. | 


1 


MISCOMPUTATION 


Mi:scomputa‘tion. 1047. [Mrs-'! 4.] Mis- 
reckoning. So tMiscompute sb. Sm T. 
BROWNE; v. 1672, 

Misconcei't, sb. arch. 1570. [MIS-! 4.] 
= MISCONCEPTION. So Misconceit v. to 
have a false idea of; to think erroneously 
(that . . .) 1595. 

Misconcei ve, v. late ME. [Mrs- 1.] 1. 
intr. To have a false conception or entertain 
wrong notions (of). Also with clause, Tto sus- 
bos 2. trans. To mistake the meaning of 
1597. 

2. To yeeld them..reasonable causes of those 
things, which, for want of due consideration here- 
tofore, they misconceiued HOOKER. Hence Mis- 


concei-ver. 

Misconce:ption. 1665. ([Mis- 4.] The 
action or an act of misconceiving; a notion 
resulting from misconceiving. 

Misconduct, sb. 1710. [Mrs-! 4.] 1. Bad 
management; mismanagement. Often quasi- 
spec. malfeasance. 2. Improper conduct. 
Often spec. in the sense of ‘adultery’. 1729. 
tb, pl. Instances of misconduct —1857. 

Miscondu:ct,v. 1755. [Mis-! 1.] 1. trans. 
To mismanage. 2. refl. To misbehave oneself 
1883. 

Misconje:cture, sb. rare. 1640. [MISs-* 4.] 
Erroneous conjecture. So Misconje:cture 
v. (rare) 1626. 

Misco-nsecrated, ppl. a. 1034. [Mis-! 2.] 
Consecrated to a wrong purpose; improperly 
consecrated. So Misconsecra:tion 1664. 

Misconstru'ct, v. 1637. [Mrs 1.] tl. 
Chiefly Sc. = MISCONSTRUE -1795. 2. To 
construct badly. DE QUINCEY. 

Misconstru'ction. 1513. [Mis-* 4.] 1. 
"The putting of a wrong construction on words 
or actions. 2. Faulty or bad construction 
(rare) 1819. 

Misconstrue (-ko-nstru, -kónstrü-), v. late 
ME. [MiS- 1.] 1. trans. To put a wrong 
construction on (words or actions); to mis- 
take the meaning of (a person). 2. To infer 
wrongly. SCOTT. 

1. Thou misconstrewest al the good which the 
bountiful prouidence of God doth vnto thee 1587. 
Hence Misconstruable a. Misconstruer. 

Miscontent, a. arch. and dial. 1489. 
lt. Mis-! 6, 7 + CONTENT d.] Not content; 
dissatisfied; ill-pleased. So }Misconte:nted 
a. Misconte'ntment (arch.). 

+Misconti‘nuance. 1540. [AFr.; see 
Mis-*.] Law. Continuance by unlawful pro- 
cess —1771. 

Misco:py, sb. 1881. [MIS- 4.] An error 
in copying. So Misco'py v. to copy incor- 
rectly 1825. 

Miscorre-ct, v. 
To correct. wrongly. 
1685. 

Miscou:nsel, sb. 1490. [MIs-! 4.] Wrong 
advice. So Miscoumsel v. to counsel 
wrongly 1389. 

Miscou-nt, v. late ME. (Mis-! I.] 1. trans. 
To misreckon 1548. 2. intr. To make a wrong 
calculation. 3. To regard erroneously (as). 
Tennyson. So Miscou'nt sb. a wrong reck- 
oning 1580. 

Miscreance (miskriüns. Now arch. 
late ME. [= OFr. mesereance (mod. mécré- 
ance); see Mis-*, CREANCE sb.) False belief 
or faith; misbelief. So Mi'screancy in same 
sense; also villainy, depravity (cf. Mis- 
CREANT 2). 

Miscreant (miskriünt) ME. [- OFr. 
mesereant (mod. mécréant) misbelieving, un- 
believing, pr. pple. of mescroire (mod. 
mécroire) disbelieve, f. mes- MIS-* + croire i= 
L. credere; see ANT. ] A. adj. 1. Misbelieving; 
unbelieving, infidel. Now arch. 2. Depraved, 
villainous, base 1593. 

1. Al m. Painyms, all false Jewes, al false here- 
tikes MoRE. 2. The..miscreantest rakehells in 


Italy 1593. 
B. sb. 1. A misbeliever; an unbeliever, 


infidel. late ME. 2. A vile wretch; a villain, 
rascal 1590. 

Miscrea:te, v. rare. 1003. ([Mis- 1.] 
trans. To create amiss. So Mi-screate, Mis- 
crea‘ted pa. pples. and ppl. adjs. created or 
formed unnaturally or improperly; mis- 
shapen (also as an abusive epithet) 1585. Mis- 
crea-tion 1852. Miscrea-tive a. 1819. 

Miscre-dit, v. 1554. [Mis 7.] To dis- 
believe. 


1007. [Mis- 1.] trans. 
8o Miscorre'ction 
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Miscree:d. poet. 1821. (Mis 4] A 
mistaken creed. 
Mis-cue:, sb. 1873 (miss cue). It, MIs-? 


4 (or stem of Miss v.) + CUE sb.*] Billiards. 
A failure to strike the ball properly with the 
cue. So Mis-cue v. to make a m. 

Misda:te, v. 1586. [Mis-! J.] 
affix a wrong date to; to date wrong. 
Misda-te sb. a wrong date 1858. 

Misdea‘l, v. 1481. [f. Mis- 1 + DEAL 
v., in sense 1 after Du. misdeclen.] tl. intr. 
To distribute unfairly. CAXTON. 2. To act 
improperly 1561. 3. Cards. To make a mis- 
take in dealing; usu. inir., but occas. trans. 
1850. So Misdea‘l sb. (Cards) an error in deal- 
ing 1850. Misdea-ling vbl. sb. 

Misdeed (misdi-d). [OE. misd@d = OHG. 
missitàt, Goth. missadeps; see Mis-', DEED.) 
An evil deed; a wrong action; a crime. In 
ME. collect. = misdoings. 

He was woundid for oure mysdede CHAUCER. 

Misdee'm, v. Now chiefly arch. and poet, 
ME. [Mis-! 1. Cf. ON. misdema.] 11. trans. 
To judge unfavourably, think evil of —1707. 
12. intr. To think ill (of) -1071. 3. To be mis- 
taken in one's view of. late ME. b. trans. To 
suppose (a person or thing) erroneously to be 
(something else); to mistake for 1667. 4. To 
form a wrong judgement (of); to hold a mis- 
taken opinion ME. b. To suppose mistakenly 
1596. t5. trans. To have a suspicion orinkling 
of 1007. t6. intr. To suspect something evil 
(or that . . .) 1000. 

2. What but thy malice mov'd thee to m. A 
righteous Job? MILT. 

Misdeli-ver, v. 1858. [Mis-' 1.] To de- 
liver wrongly; to hand down improperly. So 
Misdeli-very, wrong delivery. 

Misdemea'n, v. 1494. Lt. MIs- 1 + DE- 
MEAN v.'] 1, refl. To misconduct oneself 
12. trans. To misuse. SIR H. FINOH. 

Misdemeanant (misdimi-nànt). 1819. (f. 
MISDEMEAN + -ANT.] A person convicted of 
a misdemeanour. b. transf. A person guilty 
of misconduct 1886. 

Misdemea-nour, or. 1487. [Mis-' 4.] 
1. Evil behaviour, misconduct. Now rare. 
1494. b. An instance of this; a misdeed, 
offence 1494, 2, Law. One of a class of in- 
dictable offences deemed less heinous than 
felonies 1487. f3. A misdemeanant —1812. 

2. This general definition comprehends both 
crimes and misdemesnors ; which, properly speak- 
ing, are mere synonymous terms BLAOKSTONE. 
Phr. High m.: a crime of a heinous nature, next 
to high treason. 

tMisdepa'rt, v. [Mis-! 1.] trans. To dis- 
tribute unfairly. CHAUCER. 

Misderi-ve, v. 1049. [Mis-! I.] fl. trans. 
To divert into a wrong channel. Br. HALL. 
2. To assign a wrong derivation to 1817. 

Misdescri-be, v. 1827. [Mis-' 1.] trans. 
To describe inaccurately. Misdescri-ption. 


trans. To 
So 


Misdese'rt. Obs. or arch. 1590. [MIs-* 
4.) Til-desert. 
Misdevo-tion. 1612. (Mis-' 4.) Wrong 


or misdirected devotion. 

1Misdi'ght, pa. pple. late ME. [Mis-! 2.] 
Ill-clothed; badly furnished or prepared; ill- 
treated —1007. 

Misdire:ct, v. 1003. [Mis- 1.] trans, To 
give a wrong direction to (a jury, a blow, 
ete.). 

In the hurry of a trial the ablest judge may mis- 
take the law, and misdirect the jury BLACKSTONE. 

Misdire-ction. 1708. [Mis-' f.] 1. The 
action of misdirecting or the condition of 
being misdirected; direction to a wrong 
address, 2. A wrong direction or course 1861. 

Misdo (misda-), v. [OE. misdón; see 
Mis-' 1 and Do v.) 1. intr. To do evil or 
wrong. Now rare or Obs. 2. trans. To do 
amiss OE. 13. To harm, injure, wrong —1597. 
+4. To put out of existence. Also refi. —161 

1. I have misdone; and I endure the Smart DR 
DEN. 2. Allis forgyuen that was mysse done 1440. 
Hence Misdo-er, a wrong-doer, evil-doer. 

Misdo-ing, vbl. sb. ME. [Mis-! 3.] Wrong- 
doing, evil-doing; also Law, improper per- 
formance of an act. b. A misdeed. Chiefly 
in pl. 1543. 

Forgyve thou all my mysdoynge COVERDALE. 

Misdou-bt, sb. Now arch. and dial. 1592. 
[Mrs-* 4.] Apprehension of evil; hence gen. 
mistrust, suspicion. 

Change m. to resolution SHAKS. 


MISERE 


Misdou:bt, v. Now chiefly dial. or arch. 
1540. It. Mis- 1 + DovumT v.] 1. trans. To 
have doubts as to the existence, truth, or 
reality of. b. with clause: To doubt (but) 
that..; to have doubts as to how, .1640. 
2. To have doubts about the character, 
honesty, ete. of (a person) 1585, 3. To have 
misgivings in regard to, be suspicious about 
1503. 4. To fear or suspect the existence or 
occurrence of (something evil) 1540. 5. To 
fear or suspect (that something is or will be 
the case) 1596. b. refl. and intr. To suspect; 
to have suspicions of. Obs. or arch. 1037. 

1. I will never m. the piety of this nation LAUD. 
2. I doe not m. my wife SHAKS. 3. The Bird that 
hath bin limed in a bush, With trembling wings 
misdoubteth euery bush SHAKS. 5. I m. the ladies 
won't like it, 1885. 

tMisdou:btful, a. 1575. [Mis-' b.] Suspi- 
cious 1590. 

+Misdrea-d, sb. [Mis-' 4.] Dread of evil. 
SHAKS. 

Mise (miz, moiz), sb. 1450. [~ OFr. mise 
action of setting, expenses, wager, arbitra- 
tion (whence med.L. misa, misia), f. mis, pa. 
pple. of mettre place, set i= L. mittere send, 
later (Iv onwards) put, place.] fl. pl. Ex- 
penses or costs 1402. 2. A grant, payment, 
or tribute made to secure a liberty or im- 
munity, as (a) by the people of Wales to anew 
Lord Marcher, king, or prince, (b) by the 
inhabitants of the County Palatine of 
Chester on a change of earl 1500. 3, A 
settlement by agreement; as the M. of 
Amiens and M. of Lewes, between Henry IIT 
and his barons 1700. 4, Law, The issue in a 
writ of right 1544. Hence Mise v. (rans. to 
rate for the m. 1673. 

Misease (misi-z), sb. arch. ME. [~ OFr. 
mesaise, f. mes- Mis-* + aise EASE.] 1. Dis- 
tress; misery; extreme suffering or discom- 
fort. 12. Lack of the means of living; pover- 
ty, destitution 21490. Hence tMisea'se(d) a. 
in want; troubled, distressed —1553. 

Mise:ducate, v. 1827. [MIs- I.] (rans. 
To educate wrongly. So Miseduca-tion 


1024. 

\Mise-en-scéne (mizansin)  [Fr.: see 
Mien, SCENE.] Staging of a play; also fig. 
Misemploy:, v. 1009. [Mis 1.] trans. 


To employ amiss. So Misemploy:ment 
1597. 
tMise-nter, v. 1551. [Mis-' 1.] trans. To 
enter erroneously. So Mise-ntry 1602. 
TMisentrea:t, -intrea:t, v. 1450. [Mis-' 
1.] trans. To treat badly; to ill-use —1583. 
Miser (moizoz), a. and sb. 1542. [= L. 
miser wretched, unfortunate.] A. adj. t1. 
Wretched —1612. 2. [attrib. use of B. 2.) 
Miserly; avaricious. arch. or dial. 1598. 
2. The m.-spirit eyes the spendthrift heir SAVAGE. 
B. sb. 1. A miserable or wretched person; a. 
wretch. Obs. (arch. in Scott.) 1542. 2. One 
who lives miserably in order to hoard wealth. 
Also, an avaricious person, a niggard. 1560, 
2. As some lone m., visiting his store, Bends at 
his treasure, counts, recounts it o'er GOLDSM. 
Miserable (mi-zérib’l), a. and sb. 1484. 
[7 (O)Fr. misérable — L. miserabilis pitiable, 
f. miserari be pitiful, f. miser; see prec., -ABLE.] 
A. adj. 1. Of persons: Wretehedly unhappy. 
Now often in somewhat trivial sense; Wretch- 
edly uncomfortable. 1526. 2. Needy; 
wretchedly poor. Obs. exe. as merged in 1, 
1585. 3. Of eventa, ete.: Fraught with misery; 
causing wretchedness 1500. 4. Of things: 
Pitiable; despicable; paltry, sorry, poor 1500. 


5. Miserly, mean, stingy. Now dial. 1484. 
16. Compassionate —1630, 
1. 0 m. Mankind, to what fall Degraded! MIX, 


3. I haue past a m. night, So full of fearefull 
Dreames SHAKS. 4. M. geuers of comforte are ye 
COVERDALE Job, 16: . tea 1900. 

B. sb. A miserable person; one who is in 
extreme unhappiness or great want 1534. 
Hence Mi'serableness. So Mi'serably 
adv. late ME. 

Misera-tion. late ME. [- L. miseratio, 
f. miserat-, pa. ppl. stem of miserari, see 
prec., ox. Cf. OFr. miseration (xi). ] Pity, 
compassion, mercy —1638. 

Misère (mizé-1, Fr. mizér) 1830. [Fr., = 
poverty, MISERY.] Cards. A declaration by 
8 a the caller undertakes not to take a 
trick. 


MISERERE 


llMiserere (mizérP-ri ME. [imper. sing. 
of L. miseréri have pity, f. miser (see MISER).] 
1. The fitty-first Psalm (fiftieth in the Vul- 
gate), beginning Miserere mei Deus (‘Have 
mercy upon me, O God’), being one of the 
Penitential Psalms. b. A musical setting of 
this 1776. 2. transf. A cry for mercy 1616. t3. 
In full M. mei (mi-oi): a name for the ‘iliac 
passion” (see ILEUS 1) -1783. 4. = MISERI- 
CORD 2 c. 1708. 


1. b. The Miserere“ of Allegri 1845. 
Misericord (mize-rikgid). ME. - (O)Fr. 
miséricorde — L. misericordia, f. misericors 


Also as inf. 1705. 2. Hist. and Antiq. a. An 
indulgence or relaxation of a monastic rule 
1802, b. An apartment in a monastery in 
which such indulgences, esp. as to food and 
drink, were permitted 1529. c. A shelving 
projection on the under side of a hinged seat 
in a choir stall, which, when turned up, gave 
support to one standing in the stall 1515. 
3. A dagger with which the coup de grdce 
was given. late ME. Hence tMiserico-r- 
dious a. compassionate, merciful. 

Miserly (moi-zasli), a. 1593. un tme sb. 
+ -LY*] Niggardly, stingy. "serliness. 

Misery (mi-zéri). late ME. [- AFr. *mise- 
rie, for (O)Fr. misère, or — L. miseria, f. miser; 
see MISER, -Y*.] 1. Wretchedness of outward 
circumstances; distress caused by privation 
or poverty. Also with fa and pl. 2. Miser- 
able or wretched state of mind; a condition 
of extreme unhappiness 1535. 13. Miserli- 
ness 1024. 4. = MISÈRE (colloq.). 

1. The m. of unaided poverty RUSKIN. person- 
ij He gave to Mis'ry all he had, n tear GOLDEM. 


miseries of fall MACAULAY. 2. 
Thou art so full of m., Were it not better not to 
be? TRNNYSON. 

teem, v. 1611. [Mis 1. Cf. Fr. 


mésestimer.] trans, = MISESTIMATR v. So 
Mitre sb. want of esteem or respect 
Misestimate, v. 1841. [Mie L] trans, 
To estimate erroneously. So Mise'stimate 
sb. 1852. Misestima:tion 1809. 

xecute, v. 1647. [Mis-' I.] trans. 
T carry out improperly. Misexecu-tion 
Misexplain, v. 1074. [Mi 1.) trans. 
To explain incorrectly. 


Mi: "tion. 1524. [Mis 4] In- 
correct exposition. 
pre'ss, v. 1718, [Mis-* 1.) refl. To 


express oneself faultily. So Misexpre'ssion 
1651. Misexpre'ssive a. expressing a wrong 


meaning 1816. 

Misfaith. late ME. [Mis-' .] Disbelief; 
mistrust. 

Some sudden turn of anger born Of your m. 
TENNYSON. 

*Misfall, v. ME. [Mis- 1. Cf. MLG., 


MDu., Du. misvallen, MHG. missevallen, G. 
missfallen.] 1. intr. To come to grief. ME. 
only. 2. impers. or said of the event: To 
fall out amiss. J¢ misfell me: misfortune 
befell me. —1615. 

tMisfa-re, v. (OK. misfaran = OFris. 
misfara, MHG. missevarn, ON. misfara. See 
Mis-, FARE v.] 1. intr. To fare ill, come to 
grief —1033. 2. To go wrong; to transgress 
-l487. So tMisfa-re sb. going wrong; mis- 
fortune —1596. 

fMisfa:shion, v. 1570. [Mis-' 1.) trans. 
To put out of shape; to make of a wrong 
shape -1047. So Misfa'shioned ppl. a. badly 
formed, mis-shapen 1500. Misfa-shioning 
vbl. sb. disfigurement, deformity 1469. 

Misfeasance (misfizüns). 1596. [- OFr. 
mesfaisance, f. pr. pple. of mesfaire (mod. 
méfaire); see Mis-*, FEASANCE. Cf. MAL- 
FEASANCE.] Law. A transgression, trespass; 
spec. the improper performance of a lawful 
1821 So Misfea'sor, one who commits a m. 

Misfea:ture. 1821. [Mis-' 4.) A distorted 
feature; à bad feature or trait. 

tMisfei-gn, v. [Mis- I.] infr. To feign 
with a wrong intention. SPENSER. 

Misfire (misfoi*), v. 1752. [Mis- 1. 
Dhr. to miss fire, Miss v. I.] intr. Of a gun or 
its charge: To fail to be discharged. b. Said 
of an internal-combustion engine when its 
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charge fails to ignite or ignites at the wrong 
time 1905. Hence Misfi-re sb. a failure to 
discharge 1839. 

Misfit (misfi-t), sb. 1823. [f. Mis- 4 + 
Err sb.*] A garment, ete., which does not fit 


Misfit, v. 1885. [f. Mis- 1 + FIT v. or 
f. prec.) trans. and intr. To fit badly. 

tMisforgi-ve, v. [Mis-! I.] trans. = Mis- 
GIVE 1, CHAUCER, 

Misfo-rm, v. late ME. [Mis- 1.] trans. 
‘To form amiss; to mis-shape. So Misforma-- 
tion, malformation 1822, 

Misfo-rtunate, a. Now chiefly Se. and 
U.S. 1530. [Mis-' 6.] Unfortunate. 

Misfortune (misfó-itfon), sb. 1502, |f. 
Mis- 4 + FORTUNE sb.) 1. Bad fortune; ill- 
luck; also, an instance of this. 2. dial. and 
collog. The bearing of an illegitimate child; 
hence, an illegitimate child 1801, 

1, They come in no m. like other folke Cover- 
DALE Ps. 72:5. Misfortunes seldome come alone 
1622. 2. Phr, To have or meet with a m. Hence 
Misforrtuned a, unfortunate 1578, 

tMisfo-rtune, v. 1466. It. Mis-! 1 + For- 
TUNE v.] a. impers., oto.: To happen un- 
fortunately. b. intr. To happen by mischance 
lo do something. c. To come to grief. 1018. 

Misgive (misgi-v), e. 1513. [Mis-* 1, 7.] 
1. trans. Of one's heart, mind, etc.: To cause 
(one) to be apprehensive (that); to incline to 
suspicion or foreboding. (The personal obj. 
was orig. a dat.) b. absol. or intr. To have 
misgivings 1604. 2. intr. To fail; to go 
wrong. Of a gun: To miss fire, Chiefly Se. 
1579. 3. trans. To bestow amiss; to cite 
wrongly 1611. 

1. So doth my heart mis-giue me, in these Con- 
flicts, What may befall him SHAKS. b. Oth, 111. iv. 


89. 

Misgi-ving, vòl. sb. 1601. [f. prec, + 
Wal. The action of MisGIVE v.; a feeling 
of mistrust, apprehension, or loss of con- 


fidence. 
misgiuing still Falles shrewdly to the 


And ET 
p HARS. 
Misgo (misgo".), v. Now dial. Pa, t. 


Went, pa. pple. -gone. ME. [Mis-' 1.) 
intr, To go wrong or astray; to err; to mis- 


carry. 

Misgo:tten, pa. pple. and ppl. a. late ME. 
[Mis-* 2.) 1. Wrongly acquired; ill-gotten. 
2. = MISBRGOTTEN. late ME. 

Misgo-vern, v. 1440. [Mrs-! 1.] fl. trans. 
To mismanage, misdirect, misconduct —1021. 
2. trans. To mismanage the government of 
(a state, ete.) 1587. 

Misgo-vernance. Obs. exc. arch. late ME. 
[Mis 4.) 1. Misconduct, misbehaviour 
71027. 12. Mismanagement, misuse —1678, 
3. Bad government of a country or state 1447. 

Misgo-verned, ppl. a. late ME. [Mis-! 
2.] fl. Ul. conducted; immoral —-161. 12. 
Unruly; misdirected —1639. 3. Mismanaged 
1834. 

2. Rude mis-gouern'd hands SHAKS, 

Misgo-vernment. late ME. [Mis-* 4] 
tl. Unruly behaviour; misconduct 1008. +2, 
Mismanagement 1777. 3. Bad government 
of a country or state; maladministration. 
Hence, disorder, anarchy (cf. misrule) 1592. 

tMisgra-ffed, pa. pple. (Mrs-! 2.) Grafted 
amiss; fig. badly matched Mids, N. t. i. 137. 

Misgra‘fted, ppl. a. [Mis-! 2.) Grafted 
wrongly or unsuitably WARBURTON. 

Misgrou-nded, ppl. a. 1598. [Mis-! 2. 
Falsely grounded; ill-founded. 

Misgrow-th. 1647. [Mis-' 4.] A distorted 
or abortive growth. 


Misgui-dance. 1640. [Mrs .] Mis- 
direction. So tMisgui-de sb. 1596. 
Misgui-de. v. late ME. [Mis 1.) fl. 


refi. To go astray; to conduct oneself or man- 
age one's affairs badly —1651. 2. trans. To 
mismanage, misgovern. Hence (mod. Sc.) to 
treat badly; to injure, spoil 1494. 3. To mis- 
direct 1509. 

3. To..m. the mind Pork. absol, The nobles. . 
have nearly ceased either to guide or m. CARLYLE. 
Hence Misáeiingiy. adv. in à way to mislead. 

Misgui-ded, ppl. a. 1490, [Mis-' 2.) tl. 
Ill-conducted, immoral 1523. 2. Misdirected 


MISKNOW 


in action or thought; hence, having a Wrong 
purpose or intention 1659. Be 
2. The m. and abus'd multitude Mira, 


fMisgye, v. late ME. (f. Mis-1 1 + gye 
Guy v.] (rans. To misguide; refl. to mis. 
behave 1500. 

Mishandle (mishlu-nd'), v. 1530, (Mig 


1.] trans. To handle badly or impro 1 to 
maltreat, ill-treat. M 
Mishap (mishw-p), sb. ME. It, Mist 4 4 
Har sb., prob. after OFr. mescheance Mis- 
CHANCE.] I. Evil hap; bad luck. Now rare, 
2. An unlucky accident ME. 
2. Secure from worldly chaunces and mishaps 


Suaks, 

fMisha:p, e. ME. [Mis- I.] 1. inir Of 
a person: To meet with mishap. Also, to 
have the misfortune (o do something. —1533. 
2. To happen unfortunately —1047. So tMis- 
ha:ppen v. in same senses ME, 1011. 
Mishear (mishi*:), v. ME. [Mise 1] 


1670, 


To hear incorrectly or imperfectly. 
Mish-mash (mi-fımæf). 1450, [rodupl. of 
MASH sb.] A medley, hodge-podge, jumble, 

(Mishnah, mishna (mi-fnà) Also tmi- 
Schna. 1610. (Post-Hiblical Heb. mišnāh (1) 
repetition, (2) instruction.| The collection of 
binding precepts or MLB (seo HALA 
chan) which forms the basis of the Talmud 
and embodies the contents of the oral law, 
Also, & paragraph of the mishnah. Hence 
Mishnic, -al a. pertaining to or char- 
acteristic of the m. 

Misima' gine, v. 1 [Mrs-* 1.] trans. 
To imagine wrongly. Misimafina:tion 
1018. 

Misimpre'ssion. [Mis-^ 4.] 4 
wrong impression. 

v. Now rare. 1058. [MISS 

7.] I. (rans. To employ wrongly; to abuse, 

|. Obs. or U.S. 2. To improve injudi- 

clously 1847. So tMisimpro-vement, 
failure to employ properly, misuse 1644, 

Misincline, v. est 1.) To incline ina 
wrong direction. Br. Haut. So Misinclinas- 
tion. Misincli-ned ppl. a. wrongly inclined; 
disinclined 1716. 

Misinfo rm, v. late ME. [Mrs 1] 
trans. To inform amiss; to give misleading 
information (to). So Misinfo:rmant, -fo:r- 
mer. Misinforma-tion, the action of mis- 
informing; incorrect information 1587. 

Misinstru:ct, v. 1547. [Mis-! 1.) trans. 
To instruct amiss. So Misinstru:ction 1042. 

Misinte-lligence,. 10 lt. Mrs-! 4 + IN- 
TELLIGENCE, prob. after mésintelligence 
(XVI.] 1. Misunderstanding; disagreement, 
Now rare or Obs. 2. Wrong impression as to 
facts 1779. 3. Lack of intelligence (rare) 1848. 

Misinte-rpret, v. 1559. [Mis-! 1.) trans. 
To give a wrong interpretation to. So Mits- 
interpreta:tion 1576. 

Misjoin, v. 1540. [Mis-' I.] trans. To 
join wrongly, inappropriately, or unsuitably; 
spec, in Law (cf. next). 

Misjoi-nder. 1952, [Mis 4.) Law: Im: 
proper joinder of parties in an action or of 
causes of action in a suit. 

Misju-dge, v. 1526, [Mis-! 1.) (rans. To 
judge wrongly; to have false opinions of. S0 
Misju:dg(e)ment 1526. 

IMiskal (mi-skàl) 1555. [Arab. milkdl, f. 
fakala weigh.) 1. An Arabian measure 
weight, equivalent to 24 carats or about 1} 
dirhems. 2. In Morocco, à money of account 
1695. 

fMiskee-p, v. ME. [Mis- I.] trans. TO 
keep, guard, or observe badly —1649. 

Misken (miske-n), v. Sc. and n. dial. ME- 
if. Mis- 1, 7 + KEN v., prob. after ON, 
miskenna not to recognize (a person)] = 
MISKNOW. 

Were I you, Ranald, I would be for miskenning 
Sir Duncan Scorr. 

Mi'skin, dial. var. MIXEN. 

Misknow., v. late ME. [Mrs- 1, 7. In 
early use largely Sc.; cf. MISKEN.) fl. (rans. 
Not to know; to be ignorant of —1032. 2. To 
know badly; to misapprehend, misunder- 
stand 1535. 3. To fail to recognize, mistake 
the identity of (a person) late ME. 4. To 
refuse to ize 1483. So Misknow'- 
ledée, tfailure to recognize; also, spurious 
knowledge 1533. 


MISLAY 


Mislay (mislé'-), v. late ME. [Mis-' 1.] 
1. trans. To place wrongly; to misplace; to 
err in placing (a thing) Now rare. 2. To 
lay (a thing) by accident where it cannot 
readily be found 1614. 13. To allege in- 
correctly BACON. 

i. The Fault is generally mislaid upon Nature 
Lockh. 2. I cannot conceive what possesses me. . 
to m. papers SCOTT. 

Mislead (misli-d), v. Pa. i. and pple. 
misled. [OE. misl#dan; see Mis-' 1 and 
LEAD v.] 1. trans. To lead astray in 
conduct; to lead into error. fb. refi. To 
misconduct oneself. ME, only. 12, To mis- 
manage —1494. 3. To lead in the wrong 
direction 1575. 

1. By ambition far misled Scorr, absol, What 
can they teach, and not m. MILT. 3. Are you not 
hee, That. .misleade night-wanderers? SHAKS. 
Mislea:rn, v. 1078. IMIS-1 I.] trans. To 
learn badly. 

Mislen, var. of MASLIN”. 

Misli'ke, sb. ME. [f. MISLIKE v.] fl. 
The opposite of pleasure; discomfort; un- 
happiness. ME. only. 2. Dislike (of), dis- 
taste (for), objection (fo). Now rare, Also 
with a and pl. 1557. +3. Disaffection, dis- 
agreement —1054. +4, Wasting in animals or 
plants; sickliness, disease —1622, 

2. Julian’s m. of the rising faith TRENOH. 
Misli'ke, v. Now chiefly literary or dial. 
[OE. mislician; see MIS-! 1 and LIKE v.] 1. 
trans. To displease. 12. inir. To be dis- 
pleased; in ME. also, to be uneasy —1642. 3. 
trans. To be displeased at; to dislike 1513. 
+4, intr. To grow sickly; to waste away 
1606. 

1. absol. That pleaseth well, and This as much 
mislikes DRAYTON. 3. "Tis not my speeches that 
you do m.: But tis my presence that doth trouble 
yà SHAKS, Hence Misli-king vbl. sb. = MISLIKE 
30. 
Mislin, var. of MASLIN*, MISTLETOR. 

tMisli:ve, v. OE. [Mrs-! 1.] intr. To live 
a bad life 1579. Hence Misli-ver (rare or 
Obs.), an evil liver 1436. 

Mislo-dge, v. 1076. (Mrs-' 1.] trans. To 
lodge in a wrong place; fto mislay. 

Mislu:ck, sb. Chiefly Sc. 1023. [Mis-' 4.] 
Misfortune, Mislu:ck v. meet with mis- 
fortune. 

Misly, obs. f. MIZZLY. 

Mismarke, v. Now Se. late ME. [Mrs-' 
1.] a. trans. To make badly. fb. To un- 
make, depose. c. refl. To disturb oneself. 

Misma'nage, v. 1690, [IS. 1.] trans. 
and inir. To manage badly or wrongly. 
So Misma:nagement 1008. Misma-nager 
1683. 

Misma:rk, v. 
mark wrongly. 
wrong markings. 
Misma‘rry, v. 1892. [Mis-' I.] trans. To 
marry unsuitably (lit. and fig.). So Mis- 
ma. rriage 1817. 

Misma'tch, v. 1599. [MiS-! I.] (rans. To 
match badly, esp. in marriage; pass. to be 
ill-mated. So Mismatch sb. a bad match 
1606. 

Misma:ted, pa. pple. and ppl. a. 1825. 
[Mrs-! 2.] IIl-matched, unsuitably allied. 
Mismea'sure, v. 1742. [MIs-' I.] (rans. 
To measure or estimate incorrectly. So Mis- 
measurement. 

Misme:tre, v. late ME. I. Mis! 1 + 
METRE v.] trans. To spoil the metre of. 
Misna:me, v. 1500. [Mrs- 1.] d. = Mis- 
CALL I. 1587. 12. = MISCALL 2. 1032. 
Misnomer (misnó"-moa), sb. 1455, [~ AFr., 
subst. use of OFr. mesnom(myer, f. mes- 
Mis- + nommer :- L. nominare, f. nomen 
name; see -En*.]. 1. Law. A mistake in naming 
a person or place. 2. gen. The use of a wrong 
name or term 1635. 3. A wrong name or 
designation 1657. 

2. The City which, by a m., is called the Metro- 
polis 1882. 3. My name of Epic’s no m. BYRON. 
Hence Misno-mer v. trans. to misname 1740. 
Misnu:mber, v. 1014. [Mis-' I.] trans. 
To number incorrectly. 

Miso- (moiso, miso), bef. a vowel usu. mis-, 
repr. Gr. poo- (le-), comb. f. root of poety 
tol bate, nuicos hatred. Cf. 8 gar 

iso-&amy (Gr. yáuos marri " of mar- 
riage 198650 Misoga' mic d., Miso gamist. 
Miso'gynist [Gr. yvy woman], a woman-hater 
1620; so Missogyne = m.; Misogy-nic, -ous, 


1535. [MIs-* 1.] trans. To 
Also in pa. pple., having 
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istic, -istical adjs.; Miso'&ynism, Miso" a 
Miso'logy [-L0GY], hatred of Mas or 
knowledge 1833; so Miso-logist, Mi'sologue. 
Misone'ism Gr. véos new], hatred of novelty 
1886; hence Misone-ist; Misonei'stic a. Miso- 
theism eee god), hatred of God or gods 
1846; 80 the. ist, Misothei-stic a. 

Misobse-rvance. rare. 1496. [MIs-* 4.] 
Failure to observe rules or conditions proper- 
ly. So Misobse-rve v. 

tMisopi-nion. 1545. [Mis-' 4.) An erro- 
neous opinion —1680. 

Miso'rder, sb. Now rare. late ME. [Mis-* 
4.] = DISORDER sb. 

tMiso-rder, v. 1494. [Mis-' 1.] 1. trans. 
To put into disorder; to disturb, confuse 
—1597. 2. To ill-treat, ill-use —1575. 3. refl. 
To misbehave —1740. 

1. 2 Hen. IV, IV. ii. 33. 

Mispay-, v. ME. [- OFr. mespaier; see 
Mis-* and Pay v.'] fl. trans. To displease, 
dissatisfy —1493. 2. To pay by mistake 1698. 

Misperfo:rm, v. 1656. [Mis-' 1.] trans. 
To perform improperly. So Misperfo:rm- 
ance. 

Mispersua:de, v. Now rare or Obs. 1597. 
[Mis-! 1.] trans. To persuade wrongly or 
into error. So Mispersua'sion 1594. 


Mispickel (mi-spikél). 1683. I- G. mis- 
pickel.] Min. Arsenopyrite. 
Mispla:ce, v. 1551. [MIs I.] 1. trans. 


To put in a wrong place or in wrong hands 
1594. tb. absol. To misplace one's words. 
SHAKS. 2. To set (one's affections) on a 
wrong object; to place (one's confidence) 
amiss; fto spend (time) unprofitably 1638. 

1. b. Meas. for M. II. i. 90. 2. Munificence mis- 
placed COWPER. So Mispla-cement 1655. 

Misplaced (misple-st) ppl. a. 1595. 
[Mis- 2.] Put in a wrong place; devoted to 
a wrong object; out-of-place, ill-timed. 

M. acts of foolery LAMB. 

Misplea:d, v. rare. 1676, [MIs-' 1. Cf. 
AFr. mespleder.] trans. To plead wrongly or 
falsely. So Misplea-ding vl. sb. a mistake in 
pleading 1532. 

Mispoi-nt, v. Now rare or Obs. 1542. 
[Mrs-! 1.] ta. To point with the wrong 
finger. b. To punctuate wrongly; to mis- 
punetuate. 

Misprai:se, v. Now rare. ME. [MIs-* 1, 
7.] 1. trans. To dispraise, blame. 2. To 
praise amiss 1631. 

Mispri'nt, v. 1494. [Mrs I.] trans. To 
print incorrectly. So Mi'sprint sb. 1818. 

Misprisal (misproi-zil). rare. 1020. [f. 
MISPRIZE v. + -AL' 2.] Contempt, disdain, 
scorn. 

Misprision' (mispri-zen). late ME. [- 
AFr. mesprisioun = OFr. mesprison error, 
wrong action or speech, f. mesprendre (mod. 
méprendre), f. mes- Mis- + prendre take.] 
1. Law. A wrong action or omission; spec. a 
misdemeanour or neglect of duty on the part 
of a publie official, 2. The mistaking one 
thing, etc., for another; a mistake (arch.) 
1588. 

1. M. of treason, of felony: orig., an offence or mis- 
demeanor akin to treason or felony, but not liable 
to the capital penalty. Later misunderstood as 
meaning only concealment of a person's know- 
ledge of treasonable actions or designs, Also transf. 
in pop. use. 2. The m. of this passage has aided 
in fostering the delusive notion HARE. 

Misprision* (mispri-zon). arch. 1586. f. 
MisPRIZE v.* after prec.] a. Contempt, scorn. 
b. Failure to appreciate or recognize as valu- 
able. 

That dost in vile m. shackle vp My loue SHAKS. 

Misprize (misproi-z), v. 1481. [- OFr. 
mesprisier (mod, mépriser), f. mes- Mis-* + 
priser PRIZE v.'] (rans. a. To despise, con- 
temn, scorn. b. To fail to appreciate. 

a. Much Ado HI. i. 52. b. It sorrows me that you 
misprise my love HEYWOOD. Hence Mispri-ze 
$b.' = MISPRISION? (rare) 1590. 

+Mispri-ze, v.“ 1485. [f. OFr. mespris, pa. 
pple. of mesprendre commit a crime (mod. 
se méprendre be mistaken); see Mis-*, 
Prize v.!] 1. intr. To commit an offence 
—1500. 2. frans. To mistake, misunderstand 
—1057. 

2. Monsieur Gaspar. misprise me not B. JONS, 
Hence 1Misprize sb.* mistake SPENSER. 

Mispronou-nce, v. 1593. [Mis-! 1.] trans. 
To pronounce incorrectly. 

They mispronounc’t and I mislik’t Mr. So 
Mispronuncia-tion 1539. 


MISS 


Mispropo'rtioned, ppl. a. 1552. [Mrs-* 
2.] Badly or wrongly proportioned. So Mis- 
proportion sb. lack of proportion 1825. 
Mispropo'rtion v. trans. ‘to join without 
due proportion’ (J.). 

Misproud (misprau-d), a. arch. ME. 
[Mis- 6.] Wrongly or wickedly proud; 
arrogant. 

Mispu-nctuate, v. 
punctuate incorrectly. 
1807. 

Misquo:te, v. 1596. [Mis-' I.] trans. To 
quote incorrectly. 

Looke how we can, or sad or merrily, Interpreta- 
tion will m. our lookes SHAKS. So Misquota-tion, 
inaccuracy in quoting; an incorrect quotation 


1773. 

Misra-te, v. Now rare. 1624. [Mis-! J.] 
trans. To estimate wrongly. 

Misrea:d, v. 1809. [Mis-' 1.] (rans. To 
read or interpret wrongly. 

Misreci:te, v. 1572. [Mis-' 1.] trans. To 
recite incorrectly ; to give a wrong account of. 
So Misreci-tal 1539. 

Misre-ckon, v. 1524. [Mrs I. 1. To 
reckon incorrectly; to miscalculate, mis- 
count. 12. trans. To present an incorrect 
account to 1054. So Misre'ckonin£ vbl. sb. 
1540. 

Misrela:te, v. 1021. [Mis 1.] (rans. 
To relate or recount incorrectly. So Mis- 
rela:tion; also Misrela:ted ppl. a. wrongly 
related or connected. 

Misreli:'$ion. rare. 
False religion. 

Misreme'mber, v. 1533, [Mis-! I.] trans. 
To remember wrongly; to have an imperfect 
recollection of. Now chiefly dial. to forget, 
So Misreme-mbrance (rare) 1542. 

Misre-nder, v. 16601. [Mis-' 1.] 
To render or interpret incorrectly. 

Misrepo'rt, sb. ME. [Mis- 4.] fl. Evil 
report; ill repute 1697. 2. False or errone- 
ous report, as of the actions, ètc., of a person 
1530. 

Misrepo:rt, . late ME. [Mis 1.] 1. 
trans. To report erroncously; to give a false 
account of the statements or opinions of. 12. 
To speak ill of; to slander —1025. 

Mi:sreprese'nt, v. 1047. [MIS-! 1.] trans, 
To represent improperly or imperfectly; 
to give a false account of. So Mi:srepresen- 
tation 1647. Mi:sreprese-ntative a. not 
properly representative (of) 1736. 

Misrule, sb. late ME. [Mrs f.] fl. 
Disorderly conduct; ill-regulated life; excess 
—1613. 2. Bad government (of a state, ete.); 
misgovernment; a state of disorder, anarchy, 
or rebellion. late ME. 

Lord (also Abbot, Master) of M.: one chosen to 
preside over the Christmas games and revels in a 
great man’s house (Hist.); also transf. and fig. 

Misru-le, v. ME. [Mis-? 1] +1. trans, 
To manage or control badly —1530. 2. To 
rule (a country, etc.) badly, late ME. 

tMisruly, d. late ME. [f. Mis-* 6 + RULY 
a.] Disorderly; unruly —1598. 

Miss (mis), sb.' [OE. miss loss, corresp. 
to MLG., MHG. misse (Du. mis), ON. 
missa, missir.] I. Loss, lack. (Cf. Miss v. 
IV.) 1. The fact or condition of missing or 
being without; loss, lack, privation. Const. 
of or genitive. 1470. tb. Observable lack 1722. 
2. Disadvantage or regret occasioned by loss, 
absence, or privation of a person or thing 


1849. [Mis- 1.] To 
Mispunctua-tion 


1023.  [Mis-' 4.] 


trans. 


1. At Carthage, the misse of s0 great a person was 
diuersly construed RALEGH, 2. Phr. To feel the m. 
of ; there is no (great) m. of. Now dial. or vulgar. 

IL Wrong, mistake. (Cf. Miss v. V.) 1. 
Wrong; offence, injury; a wrong, misdeed 
-1016. 12. Error, mistake. ASCHAM. 

2. Without any great misse in the hardest pointes 
of Grammer 1508. 

III. Failure to hit or attain. (Cf. Miss v. I.) 
1. Failure to hit something aimed at 1555. 2. 
Failure to obtain or achieve something. Now 
rare. 1609. 3. Printing. The omitting to lay 
on asheet in feeding a printing-machine 1888. 

1. Provb.: A m. is as good as a mile: failure b: 
however little is still failure. To give a m. (Bil- 
liards): to avoid hitting the object ball, esp. in 
playing for safety. The opponent is said to score 


am. 

Miss (mis), sb.* 1666. [Clipped form of 
Mistress; cf. MAS.] 1. A kept mistress. Less 
commonly, a whore. Obs. exc. dial. 1675. 2. 


MISS 


As a title of an unmarried woman or gir] 1606. 
3. With ellipsis of the proper name. Not now 
in educated use. 1667. 4. A young unmarried 
woman; a girl, esp. a schoolgirl; in mod. use, 
often coi 


sentimental, 

Miss (mis), sb.* 1767. [perh. a use of proc., 
or of Miss ah. f of, KrrrY*.] Cards. An extra 
hand for which any of the players may dis- 
card his own. 

Miss (mis), v. (OE. missan = OF ris. missa, 
DLG., (M)Du. missen, (O)HG. missen, ON. 
missa :- Gmo. *missjan, f. míssa-; seo MIS-!.] 
I. trans. To fail to hit, meet, or light upon. i. 
To fall to hit (something aimed at) b. 
Occas., of a missile, a blow, eto.: To pass by 
without touching 1749. 2. Not to hit upon 
(the right path) 1547. 3. To fail to obtain 
footing on (a step, plank, etc.) 1550, 4. To 
fail to meet (a person). Also occas. intr. for 
reciprocal. 1589. 

1. Mark like this Was Bertram never known to m, 
the cushion: to miss the mark; to 


To 3: Blind with 
M. one's way, witi 

‘rolled In the river 
TENNYSON, 4. I wonder how I missed you NASHR. 
Then we : 


off. Hence fig. X m. stays 
(Naut.); To in an attempt to go about from 
one tack to another, A! 


II. trans. To fail to attain. 1. To fall to get; 
to come short of, go without ME. b. Not to 
have the satisfaction of hearing, seeing, or 
witnessing (something) 1841. 2. To fail to do, 
achieve, or accomplish (something). late ME. 
3. To escape, avoid. Now only dial., exc. 
with adv. 1526. 4. To let slip (an oppor- 
tunity, ete.) 1023; to fall to cateh (a train, 
eto.) 1823, 5. To fall to see; to fall to ‘catch’ 
or understand 1588, 

1. Since the time I missed the solicitor s place 
BACON. b. I would not have missed the speech. . 
for a t deal JoWETT. 2. To m. a stroke at 
billi 1888. 5, I sat so high and far off that I 
missed most of the words PEPYS, 

III. trans. To omit. 1. To omit, leave out. 
Also with ouf. 1530. 2. To omit the perform- 
ance of; to fail to keep (an appointment); to 
omit to be present at 1508, 

1. To m. one of the responses SCOTT, 2. I never 

chapel RUSKIN. 

IV. trans, To be without; lack; want. fl. 
To be without, lack; to cease to have, lose. 
Also with away. -1677. tb. Contextually, to 
do without —1637. 2. To discover the absence 
of ME. 3. To fecl the want of 1470. 

1. b. We cannot misse him; he do’s make our fire 
[etc.] SHAKS, 2. One morn I missed him on the 
custom’d hill GRAY. 3. Milton was too busy to 
much m. his wife JOHNSON, 

V. infr. 11. To go wrong, make a mistake, 
err -1754. 12. To be lacking 1828. t3. To 
come to an end, give out, fail -1529. 4. To be 
unsuccessful. Now arch. or Obs. 1592. 5. Of 
crops, eto.: To be abortive (dial.) 1015. 

1. Starres are poore books, and oftentimes do 
misse G. HERBERT. 2. 1 Sam. 25:7. 3. Til the day 
gan misse CHAUCER, 

Miss of —. Chiefly Obs. or arch. = senses I. I. 4, 
111 1-4; IV. 1. M. on —. To fail to hit upon, 
B. 


Miss, obs. f. Mass 6h.“ 

Missal (mi-sàl), sb.! ME. E- missale, subst. 
use of n. sing. of eccl. L. missalis pertaining 
to the Mass, f. missa MASS ab. ; see -AL'.] The 
book containing the service of the Mass for 
the whole year; a mass-book. Ib. Vaguely: 
A Roman Catholic book of prayers, esp. when 
illuminated 1651. 

attrib., etc., as m. (Printing), a style of 

Tetter” used sometimes a» Milala to Old 
agli or Black letter 

Missal (mi-sàl), a. (sb. 1466. [- eccl. 
L. missalis; see prec.) Of or pertaining to 
the Mass; mass-. 
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Mio (mis ss), v. arch. Pa. t. and 
pple. -said (missed) [Mis-* I.] I. 


trans. To speak evil of or against; to slander, 
vilify. Now arch. and poet. tb. To say with 
evil intent -1614, 12. inir. To speak evil 
—1596. 3. (rans. To say wrongly. Now rare. 
late ME. b. intr, To say something wrong or 

L Fer life 1 I fight of times Thi 

N fer A soore an 
hear thee so m. me and revile TENNYSON. 

Mis-see, v. 1591. [Mis- 1.] To see im- 
perfectly; to take a wrong view of. 
Mis-see-m, v. Now rare. late ME. 
[Mis-* 1.]. (rans. To misbecome. 

Missel (mis). [OE, mistel (1) basil, (2) 
mistletoe = OHG. mistil (G. mistel), Du. 
mistel, ON. mistil-; of unkn. origin.) tl. 
Mistletoe —1670. 2. Short for MISSRL-nIKD, 


“THRUSH. 1845. 
Mi'ssel-bird. Now dial. 1026. (f. prec.) 
= MISSEL-THRUSH. 

Misseldint(e, obs. ff. MisrLETOR. 
Missel-thrush. 1774. (f. MissRL] A 
species of thrush, Turdus viscivorus, which 


foods on the berries of the mistletoe. 

Mis-send, v. late ME. (Mts-' 1.) trans. 
To send to a wrong place or person. 

Mis-se-rve, v. Now rare. ME, [In carly 
use — OFr. messervir (Mis-*); later f. Mis-' 1 + 
SERVR v.] 1. trans. To serve badly or un- 
faithfully. t2. intr, To miss fire —1655, 

Mis-set (mis,so-t), e. ME. [Mis 1,] 1. 
trans. To misplace, 12. To put out of hum- 
our, ‘upset’ (Sc.) -1818. 

Miss-fi're. 1811. It. phr. (o miss fire.) = 
MISFIRE sb. 

Mis-shape (misfZp), sb, Now rare. 1406. 
[Mis 4.) A bad or deformed shape or figure; 


deformity. Also, a misshapen body or 
person. 

Mis-shape (misfé^p), v. 1450. [Mis-* 1.) 
trans. To shape Ill; to give a bad form to; to 


deform. lit. and fig. 
Fi monstrous and mis-shap'd POPR. 
-Shapen (misfé'-p'n), ppl. a. late ME. 

|f. Mis-* 2 + shapen pa. pple. of SHAPE v.] 
Having a bad or ugly shape; ill-shaped; 
deformed. 

The m. hairy Scandinavian troll EMERSON. fig. 
Crooked and m. minds FLORIO, Hence Mis- 
sha-pen-ly ade,, -ness. 

Mis-shea:thed, ppl. a. (Mis-! 2.) Sheath- 
ed by mistake. Rom. d Jul. v. iii. 205. 

Missible (misib'), a. rare. 1789. - Fr. 
tmissible or med. L. missibilis, f. L. miss-; 
seo MISSION, -IBLE.] Capable of being sent. 

fMissi-ficate, v. 1641. [- missifical-, pa. 
ppl. stem of med. (eccl.) L. missificare, f. L. 
missa Mass sb.' + -ficare; see -YY.] intr. To 
perform Mass 1004. So tMissifica:tion [seo 
“FICATION ] 1641. 

Missile (mi-oil, mi-sil), a. and sb. 1606. 
l=- L. missilis (n. sing. missile as sb.), f. 
miss-; soe MISSION, -ILE.] A. adj. Capable of 
being thrown; adapted to be discharged 
from the hand or from a machine or engine; 
chiefly in m. weapon 1611. b. Applied to 
weapons that discharge arrows, bullets, etc. 
1819. 

We bend the bow, or wing the m. dart POPE. b. 
Their long-bows, slings, and other m. weapons 


B. sb. 1. A missile object or weapon, as a 
stone, an arrow, a bullet 1656. 2. pl. = L. 
missilia, res missiles, largess (l. o. sweets, per- 
fumes, ete.) thrown by the Roman emperors 
to the people 1606. 

Missing, ppl. a. 1530. It. Miss v. + 
"ING*.] 1. Not present; not found; absent; 
gone, 2. That fails to hit 1586. 

1. Moses was in the Mount, and m. long MILT. 
The ship is what is called a m. ship, i.e. has been so 
long on the vo; that the owner has reason to 
Hog that. has met with some casualty 

Special collocations: m. link, (a) some! lack- 
ing to complete a series; (b) Zool. a hypothetical 
type assumed to connect two related types; 4p. 
a hypothetical intermediate form between the 
anthropoid apes and man; also applied to an 
animal (or person) supposed to resemble this. 

Mission (mi. on), sb. 1598. [- Fr. mission 
or L. missio, f. miss-, pa. ppl. stem of mittere 
send; see -10N.) fl. The action or an act of 
sending —1698. 2. A sending or being sent to 
perform some function or service; Theol. the 
sending of the Second or Third Person of 


MISSI? 


the Trinity by the First, or of : 
the Second, for the production ux ps 
effect 1609. 3. Eccl. The action of vs 
men forth with authority to preach pes 
and administer the sacraments; " 
authority given by God or the Church to 
preach 1613. 4. A body of persons sent to 
a foreign country to conduct negotiations, 
watch over interests, eto. 1626, 5, A body of 
persons sent out by a religious community to 
convert the heathen; also, to spiritualize 
various classes of people 1622. 6, A 

nent establishment of missionaries in a coun- 
try; a particular field of missionary y 
a missionary post or station 1709. b. ang 
An organization in a particular district for 
the conversion of the people 1800, 7, A 
special course of religious services, sei 3, 
oto., organized in connection with aparti- 
cular church or parish for this purpose 1772, 
8. The commission of a messenger, envoy, or 
agent; now esp. the errand of a political 
mission 1071. 9. (A person's) vocation or 
work in lifo, Also frana. attributed to things, 
Occas, trivial or contempt. 1805, 10. arb, 
as m. church, house, work, etc. 1702. t 

1. Tr. 4 Or. ut. ili. 189. 2. The M, of the Com: 
forter 1846, 3. Christ. In the M. first of his Twel- 
ve, and after of his Seventy 1041. Men, o, 80 
far from having any Orders or M., had notsomuch 
as Baptism CHALLONER. 5. Like zealous 
they did care pretend Of souls in show, but made 
evs thelr end DRYDRN. Home, city, polices 
court m, 6. They..'To the nearest in. d and 
ask'd the Jesuli's aid Sourmey. 8. How to 
accomplish best His end of being on Earth, and 
m. high MILT. A M, to the King of Dahomey 1808, 
10. b. U.S. Denoting a style of architecture, 
furniture, ete. characteristic of the Spanish 
Roman Catholic missions in California, 

Mission (mi-fon), v. 1092. (t. prec, sb.] 
1. trans. To send on a mission; to give (a 
person) a mission to perform. Chiefly in pass. 
2. To conduct a religious mission among (a 
people) or in (a district) 1772. Also inir, . 

Missionary (mi-foniri), a. and sb, 1044. 
= mod.L. missionarius (xvi), whence also 
Fr. missionnaire, f. L. miss-; seo MISSION $b. 
"ARY',] A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to mis: 
sions; engaged in a mission; proper to one 
sent on a mission; occupied in or characteriz- 
ed by mission-work. 2. That is sent out or 
forth. Now Obs. or poet. 1091. r 

1. M. bor; a box for contributions towards the 
funds of a m. society. 

B. sb. 1. A person who carries on missionary 
work, esp. among the heathen 1656, 2. An 
agent or emissary ; esp. one sent on a political 
mission. Now rare or Obs. 1003. 13. A 
missionary establishment —1761. 

1. Phr, Home m.: a person (usu. a layman) em- 
ployed to labour in the spiritual instruction of the 
poor. Cily m.: one so employed amongst the poor 
Of a city; so town m. Police-court m.: a person en. 
ployed to attend a police-court, and to work fot 
the spiritual and moral benefit of those brot 
bale it. transf. The fanatic missionaries of sedi- 

ion GIBBON. 

Missioner (mi-fonoi). 1054. If. MISSION. 
+ -ER'.] One sent on a mission, a mission 
ary. In mod. use chiefly, one who conducts 
à parochial mission. 

The enjoined his m. to remove heel 
idols Borban fig. A m. of peace and order in 
every parish BURKE. ` 

Missionize (mi-fonoiz), v. 1826. [f. no 
SION sb. + -TzE.] intr. To do missionary Work. 
Also trans. 

Missis, missus (mi-sis, “iz, missis). dial. 
and vulgar. 1837. [Slurred pronunc. of My 
TRESS. The oral equivalent of Mrs. (q-v:):] A 
Wife 1839. 2. Used by servants (usu. without, 
SIPA wit: wed by a man in speaking of Ms 

J missis: aman ] 
own or another mans wife. Hence Missis v. 
to address as Mrs. DICKENS. 8 

Missish (mi-sif), a. 1795. I. Miss ab. + 
su.) Characteristic of a miss; affected or 
sentimental. n 

Missive (mi-siv), a. and sb. 1466, [- med. 
missivus (in litlere missive), f. L. Miss-; See 
MISSION sb., -IVE. Cf. Fr. missive (xvi) in lettre 
missive.) A. adj, 1. Letter m., m. letter. Ust 
pl. letters m. or fmissives. ta. gen. An epistle 
sent from one person to another —1710. ity 
letter or letters sent by a superior author 
to a particular person or body of Wire 
conveying à command, recommendation, 0 


MIS-SORT 


permission. Now chiefly, a letter from the 
sovereign to a dean and chapter nominating 
a person to be elected bishop. (See Conch 
D'ÉLIRE.) 1466. 12. = MISSILE a. —1809. 13. 
That is e 18 

1. b. A leti iue Vnder the Kynges si 
1487. 2. Now with their m. weapons tian 
with their drawne swords KNOLLES. 

B. sb. 1, A written message; a letter. Occas. 
spec. A. 1. Now usu, an official letter, or 
high-flown for ‘letter’. late ME. 2. Scots Law. 
A document in the form of a letter inter- 
changed by the parties to a contract 1561. 
+3. A messenger (rare) 1049. +4, Something 
hurled or thrown; esp, a missile weapon —1809. 

1. Mysterious missives, sealed with red 1885. 3. 
Missiues from the King, who all-hail'd me Thane 


of Cawdor SHAKS. 

Mis-so'rt, v. 1581. [Mis- I.] trans. To 
sort badly. 

Mis-sou-nd, v. 1500. [Mrs- I.] 1. inir. 
To sound amiss. 2. (rans. To mispronounce. 

Mis-spea:k, v. ME. [Mis-' 1.] tl. intr. 
To speak wrongly or improperly; to speak 
evil—1018. 12. trans. To speak evil of —1584. 
3. To speak incorrectly or improperly (rare) 
1503. So Mis-spee'ch, fevil-speaking; in- 
correct speaking ME. 

Mis-spe-ll, v. 1055. [Mis-' I.] trans. To 
spell incorrectly. Hence Mis-spell, -spe:l- 
ling sbs. a bad spelling. 

Mis-spe-nd, v. late ME. [Mis-' I. ] trans. 
To spend amiss or wastefully. So tMis- 
spese, -ence, improper or wasteful ex- 
penditure 1591-1788. Mis-spent ppl. a. ill- 
spent, wasted 1500. 

Mis-sta:te, v. 1050, [Mis-' 1.] trans. To 
state erroneously. So Mis-sta:tement 1790. 

Misstay:, v. 1885. [f. phr. fo miss stays 
(see Miss v. I. Phrases).] intr. Of a ship: To 
miss stays, Also sb. 1878. 

TMis-ste:p, v. late ME. [Mis-' I.] intr. 
To take a wrong step; to go astray 1598. So 
Mis-ste'p sb. a wrong step; a FAUX PAS 1855. 

Mis-sty:le, v. rare. 1604. [Mis-' I. I trans. 
To style or term incorrectly. 

Mis-succee ding, vbl, sb. 1661. (IIS. 
3.] Ill-success FULLER. fMis-succe'ss 1656. 

Mis-sui't, v. 1618. I[Mis-1 1.] trans. To 
suit ill, 

Mis-swo:rn, ppl. a. 1506. [MIs-' 2.] a. 
Forsworn. b. Whose name has been taken in 


vain. 

Missy (misi), sb. 1076. [f. Miss sb.* + 
-Y*.] An affectionate or playful form of Miss. 
Occas. contempt. 

Missy, var. of Misv. Obs. 

Mist (mist) sb. [OE. mist = (M)LG., 
Du. mist, Icel. mistur, Norw. dial, Sw. 
mist :- Gme. *mixslaz, f. *ml3- (cf. Du. 
miggelen, Wris. miggelje drizzle) 1 IE. 
*migh- *meigh-, as in Gr. óutyAn mist, fog. 
1. Vapour of water precipitated in very fine 
droplets, smaller and more densely aggre- 
gated than those of rain. b. transf. A cloud 
(of small particles) resembling a mist; a haze 
or haziness; hence fig. of time, ete. 1785. 2. 
Dimness of eyesight; a filmy appearance 
before the eyes caused by disorders of the 
body or by tears OK. 3, Applied to im- 
material things conceived as dimming, ob- 
securing, or blurring OE. +4. An atmosphere 
of doubt —1715. 

1. Whan the moysture of the dewe stryketh up- 
warde agayne, it maketh a myste 1530. Scotch m.: 
a thick, soaking mist characteristic of the Scottish 
hills, b. Times. .half shrouded in the m. of legend 
FREEMAN, 2. O'er her meek eyes came a happy m. 
TENNYSON. 3. The mists Of despondency and 
gloom M. ARNOLD. Phr. Mists oj death, deathly 
mists. 

Comb.: m.-bow, a fog-bow (Foa sb.*); ~flower, 
a plant of the tropical American genus Conoclin- 
wm, 

Mist, sb.* late ME. [perh. a use of prec. 
infi. by mystic, etc.; cf. Misty d.] Things 
spiritual or mystical. Jn m.: mystically. 
—1667. (Mint, P. L. v. 435.). 

Mist (mist), v. [OE. mistian, f. mist Mist 
sb.) 1, intr. To be or become misty; (of the 
eyes, outlines, ete.) to become dim, obscure, 
or blurred. 2. trans. To cover or obscure with 
or as with mist; to bedim (the eyes) with 
tears. late ME. 

1. When thy gold breath is misting in the west 
Keats. 2. He sits Misted with darknes like a 
smoaky roome 1598, 
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Mistakable (misté'-kib’l), a. 1646, f. 
MISTAKE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being mis- 
taken, misapprehended, or misunderstood. 
Hence Mista:kableness. Mista‘kably adv. 

Mistake (misté!-k), sb. 1638. [f. next.] 
prop. A misconception of the meaning of 
something; hence, an error or fault in thought 
or action. 

The great m. of expecting too much of life 1856. 
gen. fallibility is an absolute security of the 
understanding from all possibility o£. in what it 
believes TILLOTSON. Phr. +A m. of: a miscon- 
ception as to. t Under a m.: under a misappre- 
hension. By m.: mistakenly. And no m.: un- 
doubtedly; used collog. to emphasize a preceding 
statement. Also used attrib., (and-) no-m. = un- 
doubted. The real old original and no-mistake 
nobility THACKERAY. 

Mistake (misté'-k), v. ME. [- ON. mistaka 
take in error, refl. miscarry (Sw. misstaga be 
mistaken), f. mis- Mis-' + taka TAKE. Cf. 
OFr. mesprendre (see MISPRIZE v. ), which 
has prob. infi. the meaning.) I. trans. To 
take wrongfully, wrongly, or in error —1631, 
12. inir. To transgress, offend —1822. 3. To 
err in the choice of. late ME. 4. trans. To 
misunderstand the meaning or tcharacter of 
(a person). late ME. 5. To take (an opinion, 
statement, action, purpose, etc.) in a wrong 
sense 1496. 6. inir. To make a mistake; to 
be in error; to take a wrong view 1581. 17. 
trans. To suppose erroneously to be or to do 
. . 1730. 8. To mistake (a person or thing) 
for (another): to suppose erroneously the 
former to be the latter 1611. 9. To take to 
be somebody or something else 1590. +10. 
To commit an error in regard to (a date, eto. ); 
to perform (an action) at a wrong time —17: 

3. Phr. To m. the or one's road (way); to m. one's 
mark, 4. Why, thou whorson Asse, thou mistak’st 
me SHAKS. 5. The judge may m. the law ‘Junius’ 
Lett, 6. Oh, cry you mercy sir, I haue mistooke 
Suaks. You're mistaken I dare say DICKENS, 7. 
Lest I should be mistaken to vilify Reason 1730. 
8. She [a hen] mistakes a Piece of Chalk for an 
Egg, and sits upon it in the same manner ADDI- 
SON. 9. Phr. There's no mistaking = it is impos- 
sible not to recognize. There was no mistaking 
the fact DICKENS. Hence Mista-kingly adv. 

Mistaken (misté!-k’n), ppl. a. 1597. [pa. 
pple. of prec. vb.] tl. Wrongly supposed to 
be so. 2. Of persons: Taking a wrong view 
1601. 3. transf. of their opinions, actions, 
etc.: Wrongly conceived or carried out; erro- 
neous 1676. 

2. I think him honest, though m. ‘Junius’ Lett, 3. 
A m. feeling of loyalty FREEMAN, Hence Mis- 
ta- ken- ly adv., -ness. 

Misteach (misti-tf), v. [OE. mistééan; see 
Mis- 1 and TEACH v.] trans. To teach or 
instruct badly or wrongly. So Mistaught 
(mistO-t), ppl. a. 1552. 

Mistell (miste-), v. late ME. [Mis-! 1.] 
11. To miscount 1647. 2. To relate incor- 
rectly; tto misinform 1565. 

tMiste:mper, v. 1547. [f. Mis-* 1 + TEM- 
PER v.) trans. To disturb or disorder —1642. 

Miste-mpered, ppl. a. Obs. or arch. 1506. 
[Mis- 2.] 1. Badly mixed. 2. Disordered, 
deranged 1541. 3. Of weapons: Tempered 
for an evil purpose. Rom. & Jul. I. i. 94. 

Mister (mi-stor), sb.' Obs. exe. arch. or 
dial. ME. [= AFr. mester, OFr. mestier (mod. 
Mermn) :- Rom. *misterium, for L. minis- 


terium; see MysrERY'] tl. Handicraft, 
trade; profession, craft —1613. 12. Office, 
business, function. ME. only. 13. Occupa- 


tion. ME. only. t4. Need —1768. 

Comb, tm. man, misters (genitive) man: a 

craftsman. Phr. like all mister (men), what mister 
(man) were subsequently misapprehended as = 
‘of all (what, etc.) classes, kind(s’; hence arch. 
and dial. 
Mister (mi-stos), sb.* 1551. [Weakened 
form of Master sb. originating from reduced 
stress in proclitic use. Cf. MISTRESS.] I. Title 
of courtesy prefixed to the surname or 
Christian name of a man, and to designations 
of office or occupation. The oral equivalent 
of MR. (d. v.). b. The word ‘mister’ (Mr.) as a 
prefix or title 1758. 2. = SIR (or less respect- 
ful than that title). Now only vulgar. 1760. 

1. b. They never spoke to us without putting M. 
to our Names GoLpsM. 2. ‘Good morning, mis- 
ter’, said Dominicus HAWTHORNE. 

Mister, v. Chiefly Sc. ME. [f. MISTER 
8b.) 1. intr. To be necessary or needful 1715. 
2. trans. To have need of, require 1722. 3. 
intr, To have need (of) 1572. 


MISTRESS 


1. As for my name, it mistreth not to tell 
SPENSER. 

Mister, v.“ 1742. [f. MISTER sb.'] (rans. 
To address or speak of as Mr.“ 

*Pray, don't m, such fellows to me’, cries the 

FIELDING. 

Miste‘rm, v. 1579. [MISs-' 1.] trans. To 
apply a wrong term or name to. 

Mistery: see MYSTERY”, 

Mistful (mi-stfil), a. 1599. [f. Mist sb. 1 + 
-FUL.] Full of mist; obscured by or as by 
mist. 

Misthi-nk, v. ME. [f. Mis- 1 + THINK 
v. J Tl. intr, To have sinful thoughts —1615. 
2. To think mistakenly 1530. 3. (rans. To 
have a bad opinion of. Also intr. const. of. 
1593. 4. With cogn. obj.: To think bad 
thoughts 1618. So Misthou-ght, erroneous 
thought or notion; mistaken opinion 1500. 

Misthrive (misproi-v), v. 1607. [Mis-' 7.] 
intr. To be unsuccessful; not to thrive. 

Mistico (mi-stiko). 1801. [Sp., perh, ult. = 
Arab. musattah armed vessel] A Medi- 
terranean coasting vessel having two sails. 

tMisti-de, v. [OE. mistidan; see Mis- 1 
and TIDE v.] 1. inir. To happen amiss or 
unfortunately ME. 2. To have misfortune. 
CHAUCER. 

Mistigris (mi-stigris). 1882. I- Fr. misti- 
gri knave of spades.] The name of the blank 
card in a variety of draw poker; hence, the 
game in which it is used. 

tMistime (mistoi-m), v. [OE. mistimian; 
see Mis- 1 and TME v.] Tl. infr. Of the 
event: To happen amiss. Of the person: To 
come to grief. late ME. 2. To time wrongly 
or improperly; to do or perform at a wrong 
time; to miscalculate the time of. late ME. 

Mi-stion. 1612. [- L. mistio, -on-, f. 
mist-, pa. ppl. stem of miscére mix. Cf. OFr. 
mistion.] Mixtion, mixture —1680. 

Mistitle (mistoi-t’l), v. 1018. [Mis- J.] 
trans. To give a wrong title or name to. 

Mistle, obs. f. MISSEL, MIZZLE. 

Mistletoe (mi-z'Ito*, mi-s'lto"). [OE. mistel- 
tän (= ON. mistilteinn), f. mistel mistletoe 
(see MrssEL) + kan twig (= Du. teen withe, 
OHG. zein rod, ON. teinn twig, spit, Goth. 
tains twig).] A parasitic plant of Europe, 
Viscum album, growing, in Britain, on the 
apple-tree, rarely on the oak, and bearing a 
whitish berry, from which a birdlime is 
prepared. It was held in veneration by the 
Druids, esp. when found growing on the oak. 
Also applied to various allied plants. 

The m. is still hung up in farm-houses and kit- 
chens at Christmas: and the young men have the 
privilege of kissing the girls under it W. IRVING, 


Comb. m. thrush, the missel-thrush, Turdus 
viscivorus. 
Mistral (mistrăl, mistrā-1). 1604. [= Fr. 


misiral- Pr. mistral :- L. magistralis (se. 
ventus wind) MAGISTRAL; *master-wind '.] 
A violent cold north-east wind experienced 
in the Mediterranean provinces of France, 
ete. 

Mistransla:'te, v. 1532. 
To translate incorrectly. 
1694. 


[Mis-! 1.] (rans. 
Mistransla-tion 


+Mistrea-ding, vbl. sb. 1590. [Mis-' 3.] 
A mis-step; a misdeed —1772. 
Mistreat (mistri-t), v. 1453. [Mrs J.] 


trans. To treat badly or wrongly; to ill-treat, 
maltreat. So Mistrea:tment 1716. 
Mistress (mivstrés), IME. maistresse 
(xiv) - OFr. maistresse (mod, maîtresse), f. 
maistre MASTER sb. + -esse -ESS', Forms in 
mis- (due to light stress) are recorded from 
XV; cf. MISTER s5.*] I. 1, A woman who has 
the care of or authority over servants or 
attendants, and, in early use, of children or 
young women. 2. The female head of a 
household or of an establishment of any kind, 
late ME. 3. A woman who has power to con- 
trol or dispose of something. Now rare exc. 
in one's own m., m. of the situation, etc. late 
ME. 14. The female governor of a state, etc. 
—1785. b. Also of countries, etc. late ME. t5. 
A woman, a goddess, a virtue, passion, etc., 
having dominion over a person or regarded 
as a protecting or guiding influence —1077. 
16. A woman, or personified thing, regarded 
as the authoress, creatress, or patroness of 
an art, religion, a state of life, etc. -1708. 7. 
A female possessor or owner 1551. 8. A 
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woman who has mastered any art, craft, or 
subject 1484. 9. A woman who is loved and 
courted by a man. (Now only in unequivocal 
contexts.) 1509. 10. A woman who illicitly 
occupies the place of a wife. late ME. 

1. As the eyes of a maiden [look] vnto the hand 
of her mistresse Ps. 123: 2. 2. The m. of a 
family must be ever watchful Mrs. CHAPONE, 3. 
You are your own m. 1794. b. transf. Such a lord 
is Love, And Beauty such a m. of the world 
TENNYSON. 4. b. Rome now is m. of the whole 
World, sea and land, to either pole B. JONS. 7. 
Phr. Tio be m. of: to have in her possession or at 
her disposal; also, to be perfectly acquainted with 
(a subject). 9. I giue thee this For thy sweet 
Mistris sake, because thou Iou'st her SHAKS. 

II. A female teacher, instructress; now only, 
one engaged in a school, or teaching a special 
subject, as music, etc. late ME. 

III. As a title. 1. Used vocatively; = 
MADAM, Ma’aM. Obs. exc. arch. late ME. 
2. As a title of courtesy. Now Obs. or dial. 
1401. b. transf. and joc. 1577. 3. In the title 
of certain Court offices 1710. 

1. Studies my Ladie? Mistresse, looke on me 
SHAKS. 2. So, here is m. Stella again SWIFT, M. 
Gilpin (careful soul!) COWPER. b. Mistris line, is 
not this my Ierkin? SHAKS. 3. M. of the Robes: a 
lady of high rank, charged with the care of the 
Queen's wardrobe. 

IV. Techn. 1. Bowls. = Jack sb.' II. 11. 
Often fig. 1580. 2. A lantern used in coal- 
mines 1851. 

1. So, so, rub on, and kisse the mistresse SHAKS. 

Mistressly (mi-strésli), a. 1748. [-LY^.] 
1. Belonging to the mistress of a household. 
RICHARDSON. 2. [after MasTERLY 2.] Like 
one who is a mistress in her art 1786. 

2. I did see the new bust of Mrs. Siddons, and a 
very m. performance it is indeed H. WALPOLE. 


Mistress-piece. Now rare. 1048. (t. 
MisTRESS after masterpiece.) A feminine 
masterpiece. 

Mi'stress-ship. 1460. [t. MISTRESS + 


-SHIP.] 1. Authority of one in the position of 
a mistress 1581. 12. A style of address; 
always in your m. 1632. 3. The post of mis- 
tress in a school 1891. 

Mistrial (mistroiál) 1028. [Mis-' 4.) A 
trial vitiated by some error. Also, U.S., an 
inconclusive trial, as where the jury cannot 


agree. 

Mistri'st, sb. and v. Obs. or dial. late ME. 
= MISTRUST. 

tMistrow:, v. north. ME. [ — ON. mis- 
trúa, f. mis- MIS-! + trúa (see TROW v.). ] = 
MisTRUST v. —1480. So {Mistrow: sb. ME. 

Mistrust (mistro-st), sb. late ME. [Mis-* 
7.] Lack of trust or confidence; suspicion, 
distrust. Mistru'stless a. unsuspecting 
1580. 

Mistrust (mistrp-st), v. late ME. If. Mis- 
7 + "TRUST v., prob. after OFr. mesfier (mod. 
méfier).] 1. trans. Not to trust (a person); 
to suspect the actions, intentions, motives, 
ete. of. Also refi. 2. To have doubts about 
(a thing); to doubt the truth, validity, or 
genuineness of. late ME. +3. To suspect the 
existence or anticipate the occurrence of 
(something evil) -1728. b. To suspect that 
something has happened or will happen (now 
rare). late ME. 4. intr. To be distrustful, 
suspicious, or without confidence. late ME. 

1, I will neuer m. my wife againe SHAKS, 2. For 
my part I am ever ready to m. a promising title 
GoLDSM. 3. They were all asleepe mistrusting to 
harme FLORIO. Hence Mistru:stingly adv. 

Mistru'stful, a. 1529. [f. MISTRUST sb. + 
-FUL.] Full of mistrust; wanting in con- 
fidence; distrustful, suspicious. Const. of. 
tb. transf. Causing mistrust 1592. 

b. Or stonish'd as night-wanderers often are, 
"Their light blown out in some m. wood SHAKS. 
Hence Mistru-stful-ly adv., -ness. 

Mistry:st, v. Sc. and north. 1810. [Mis-' 
1, 7.] 1. trans. To fail to keep an engagement 
With. 2. pass. To be perplexed. 

Mistu-ne, v. 1504. [Mis-! I.] trans. To 
tune wrongly; to make discordant; to per- 
form (music) out of tune. 

Misturn (mistan), v. ME. [MIs 1. 
Partly after OFr. mestourner.] trans. and intr. 
To turn in a wrong direction. 

Mistu-tored, ppl. a. 1757. 
Badly instructed or brought up. 

Misty (misti) a. [OE. mistig, f. mist 
Misr sb. + i.] 1. Covered with mist; 
accompanied or characterized by mist; con- 


(Mis-' 2.] 
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sisting of mist. b. Clouded, blinded, or 
blurred as if by mist 1590. 2. fig. Obscure; 
vague, indistinct. late ME. b. Of persons: 
Clouded in intellect 1822. 

1. And Iocond day Stands tipto on the mistie 
Mountaines tops SHAKS. 2. The Philosopher, . is 
so hard of vtterance, and so mistie to bee con- 
ceiued, [etc.] SIDNEY. A m. recollection TYLOR. 
Hence Misti-ly adv., -ness. 

fTMi'sty, a. late ME. [A use of prec. for 
L. mysticus. Cf. Mist sb.] Mystical, spiritual 
1570. 

Mi:sundersta nd, v. ME. IMIS- I.] 
Not to understand rightly; to take in a wrong 
sense; to misinterpret the actions, etc. of (a 
person). 

To be great is to be misunderstood. EMERSON. 

Mi:sundersta-nding, vbl. sb. 1449. [Mis-' 
3.] 1. Failure to understand; misconception, 
misinterpretation. 2. Dissension, disagree- 
ment 1642. 

2. Some little pique or m. between them GEO. 
ELIOT. 

Misusage (misyū-sėdz). Now rare. 1532. 


[Mis- 4.] t1. Misconduct —1579. 2. Il- 
usage; maltreatment 1554. 3. Wrong use, 
misuse 1567. 


Misuse (misyis), sb. late ME. [Mis-' 4.] 
1. Wrong or improper use; misapplication. 
12. Ill-usage. SHAKS. +3. Evil custom or con- 
duct —1604. 

1. Artful m. of the confidence of others 1866. 2. 
1 Hen. IV, I. i. 43. 3. Oth. IV. ii. 109. 

Misuse (misyü-z) v. late ME. [Mis- 1. 
Cf. OFr. mesuser.] 1. trans. To use or employ 
wrongly or improperly; to misapply. 2. To 
maltreat, ill-use 1540. tb. To violate —1540. 
13. refl. To misconduct oneself 1532-1581. +4. 
To speak evil of; to revile, deride —1633. 15. 
To deceive —1601. 

1. I haue misvs'd the Kings Presse damnably 
SHAKS. 2. Who misuses a dog would m. a child 
TENNYSON. 5. Proofe enough, to m. the Prince, 
to vexe Claudio SHAKS. Hence Misu'ser', one 
who misuses 1548. 

Misuser* (misyü-zoi). 1625. [- OFr. 
mesuser, inf. as sb.; see -ER*.] Law. Unlaw- 
ful use of a liberty or benefit such as may lead. 
to its forfeiture. 

Misva-lue, v. 1626. [Mis- I.] trans. To 
value falsely or wrongly; to misesteem. So 
Misvalua-tion. 

Ignored or misvalued during his life 1900. 

Misventure. Now arch. 1563. [Mis-' 
4.] An unfortunate venture; a misadventure. 

Misvou-ched, pa. pple. and ppl. a. 1626. 
(Mis-? 2.] 1. Alleged wrongly. Bacon. 2. 
Not well vouched for 1876. 

tMiswa-ndered, ppl. a. 1590. [MIs-? 2.] 
In which one has gone astray —1620. tMis- 
wa-ndering ppl. a. going astray. late ME. 
—1645. 


TMisway:. [Mis- 4. A wrong path. 
CHAUCER. 
Miswe:dded, a. [Mis-' 2.] Unsuitably 


married; transf. of a marriage MILT. 

Miswee n, v. 1590. [Mis-! I.] 1. intr. 
To have a wrong opinion —1040. 2. trans. To 
think wrongly of 1749. 

tMiswe:nd, v. ME. [Mis-' I.] To lead or 
go astray (lit. and fig.) 1723. 

Misword (misw?-1d), sb. Now dial. ME. 
(Mis- 4. Cf. Mis d.] A harsh, angry, or cross 
word. 

Mis-wo-rd, v. 1883. [Mis-! 1.] trans. To 
word incorrectly. So Mis-wo:rding vbl. sb. 
wrong wording 1680. 

Miswo-rship, sb. 1626. [Mrs-' 4.] Wrong 
or false worship. So Miswo-rship v. trans. 
to worship amiss. Miswo-rshipper. 


Miswrite (misroit) v. OE. [Mis-' I.] 
trans. To write incorrectly. 
Miswrou-ght, pa. pple. ME. [Mis-! 2.] 


Done amiss; manufactured badly —1626. 

TMisy. 1601. [- L. misy (Pliny) — Gr. 
nicv.] 1, A kind of mushroom or truffle. 
HOLLAND. 2. Min. Copiapite, or some re- 
lated species —1775. 

Misyoke (misyé"-k), v. 1645. [Mis-! 1.] 
trans. To yoke (in marriage) unsuitably. Also 
intr. 

Miszea-lous, a. 1617. [Mis-' 6.] Wrong- 
ly zealous. 

Mitch-board (mi-t{bo*1d). 1883. [perh. f. 
mitch = miche forked shaft for a pump, Sc. 
dial. mitch support for a mast when lowered. 


stick.] Naut. A support for a boom, 
ete., when not in use. 
Mite? (meit). O E. mile = MLG., MDu.; 


In early use, any minute insect or arachnii 
Now usually restricted to certain genera 
the order Acarida of arachnids, and ch 

applied to the cheese-mite, Tyroglypi 
(formerly Acarus) domesticus. 

Mite* (meit). ME. [- MLG., MDu. 
:- Gme. mon, prob. identical with o. 
1. Orig., a Flemish copper coin of very smt 
value. From the 14th e., used as tr. L. mini 
tum (Vulg.), Gr. Aezróv in Mark 12: 48, whe 
two ‘mites’ are stated to make a ‘farthing 
(Gr. xo8pévrns, L. quadrans); hence pop. 
*half-farthing'. b. fig. An immaterial con: 
tribution, but the best one can do, to som 
object or cause (see Mark 12: 43) 1650. t2, A. 
small weight: spec. one twentieth of a grain 
troy —1738. 3. A minute particle or portion; 
a tiny fragment. Now colloq. or vulgar. 1608, 
4. fig. A jot, whit. Now collog. late ME. 5. A 
very small object; often, a tiny child 1594. 

1. And there came a poore wyddowe, and put in 
two mytes, which make a farthinge COVERDALE 
Mark 12: 43. b. It may not be amiss to contribute: 
my m. of advice BERKELEY, 5. A m. of a boy 
DICKENS. MIN 

Miter: see MITRE. ‘ag 

Mithras (mi pres) Mithra (ni. prä), 
1585. [L. Mithras, Mithres = Gr. Míópas = 
OPers. Mithra, = Skr. Mitra, one of the gods 
of the Vedic pantheon.] A god of the ancient 
Persians, in later times often identified with 
the sun. Hence Mithra-ic a. of or connected 
with M. or his worshi] Mi:thraism. 
Mi'thraist. 

Mithridate (mi-pride't), Also t|Mithri- 
da:tum. 1528. [- med. L. 
altered from late L. mithridatium, orig, neut. 
of Mithridatius adj., pertaining to Mithri- 
dates, f. ilhri-, Mithradates, Gx, 
Mðpi-, Mah pub. mithridate.] 1. Old 
Pharmacy. A composition in the form of an 
electuary, regarded as a universal antidote 
against poison and infectious disease, Hence 
any similar antidote. Also transf. and fig. 2. 
In full m. mustard, a name for the plants 
Lepidium campestre and Thlaspi arvense, Also 
Bastard m. mustard: candy-tuft. 1597. Hence, 
Mi-thridatism, immunity from a poison 
induced by administering gradually in- 
creased doses of it 1851. Mi-thridatize, v. 
trans. to produce mithridatism in 1800. 

Mithridatic (mipride-tik), a. 1649. [= L. 
mithridaticus — Gr. Mipibarucós, f. Mibpiddrnsy 
see prec., -10.] 1. Of or pertaining to Mithri- 
dates VI, king of Pontus. 2. Of or pertaining 
to mithridate 1847. 3. a. Resembling Mithri- 
dates or his alleged immunity from poisons; 
pertaining to mithridatism 1868. 

Mitigable (mi-tigáb'D, a. 1077. E med. L., 
mitigabilis, f. mitigare; see MITIGATE Us 
-ABLE.] Capable of being mitigated. 
Mitigant (mi-tigint), a. and sb. rare, 
1541. [- mitigant-, pr. ppl. stem of L. mili 
gare; sce next, -ANT.] A. adj. Mitigating, 
lenitive. B. sb. A lenitive 1865. 

Mitigate (mi-tige't), v. late ME. I- mitigat- 
pa. ppl. stem of L. mitigare, f. mitis mil 
gentle; see -ATE*.] I. trans. To render (à 
person, etc.) milder; to appease, mollify. 
Now rare. 2. To render (anger, ete.) less 
violent; to appease 1494. 3. To alleviate ( 
disease, an evil). late ME. 4. To abate the 
rigour of (a law) 1532. 5. To reduce the severe 
ity of (a punishment, ete.) 1533. b. To render 
(a custom, etc.) more humane 1835. 6. To 
moderate (heat, cold, ete.) 1611. 7. To palliate 
(an offence) 1719. 8. With a quality as obj.: 
To moderate (the severity, rigour, ete., 0) 
something) 1571. 9. intr. To become miti- 
gated; to grow milder or less severe (rare) 
1633. 

2. To m. the king's anger Prescorr. 3. The 
swelling of his woundes to m. SPENSER. 5. Those 
hard censures..are to be mitigated BURTON. D 
Christianity first mitigated, and then abolished 
slavery 1835. 8. We could greatly wish that the 
rigor of this their opinion were alayed and 
mitigated HOOKER. Hence Mi-tigative a. leni- 
tive; sb. a soothing remedy. Mi-tigator. Miti- 
gatory a. tending or serving to m. ; sb. something 
which serves to m. 


MITIGATION 


Mitigation (mitigéfon) late ME. [= 
(O)Fr. mitigation or L, mitigatio, f. aa proc. ; 
see -ON,] 1. The action of mitigating or 
the state of being mitigated. b. quasi-coner. 
A clroumstance that mitigates 1720. 12. A 
qualification (of words or statements) —1709. 

1. Without any m. or remorce of volce SUA. In 
m. of damages BLACKSTONE, 

Mi-ting. 1440. [f. Mirz! + Nd. A 
diminutive ereature, Used in endearment or 
contempt 1585. 

Mitis (mPtis) 1885, [Named by the in- 
ventor of the process, P. Ostberg of Stock- 
holm; app. f. L. mitis mild, in the sense of 
mild steel (seo Mun a. 7)] Metall. In m. 
casting: & method of increasing the fluidity 
of molten iron by adding a minute quantity 
of aluminium to the charge in the crucible; 
also, a casting produced by this process, So 
m.-melal, process, ete. 

Mitosis (mitó"sis) Pl. -oses (gt). 
1888, [mod.L., f. Gr. uiros thread; seë ss. 
‘The process of division of the nucleus of 
linto minute threads, Hence Mitortic 
a. pertaining to, characterized by, or ex- 
hibiting m. 

Mit raille (mitray, mitra, sh. 1803; (Fr. 
mitraille, OFr. mi(s)traille small money, 
of metal; a var. of OFr. milaille, f. 
MiTE*,] Fragments of iron, heads of 
nails, ete. shot in masses from a cannon; 
now spec. small shot fired from a mitrailleuse. 
So Mitrai-lle v. to assail with m. (rare) 1844, 

Mitrailleur (mitrayOr). 1869. [Fr., agent- 
n. f, mitrailler fire mitraille.] = MITRAIL- 
LRUSR. 

Mitrailleuse (mitraydz). 1870. (Fr., fem, 
of prec.] A breech-loading machine-gun 
with a number of barrels fitted together, so 
arranged that it can discharge small missiles 
simultaneously or in rapid succession. 

Mitral (moi-tral), a. and ab, 1610, - mod. 
L. mitralis, f. L. mitra MITRE sb.; Bee Al. 
So Fr. mitral (xvm).) A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining 
to, or resembling a mitre. 2. Anat. M. valve: 
the left auriculo-ventricular valve of the 
heart, so called from its shape, Also called 
bicuspid valve, 1705. b. Anat. and Path, Of 
or pertaining to the m. valve 1853, B. sb, = 
M. valve 1835. 

Mitre (moi-tor), sb. Also (now U.S.) 
miter. late ME. I- (0) Fr. mitre — L, mitra 
— Gr. Area belt, turban, perh. of Asiatic 
origin.] 1. a. Antiq. As tr. Gr, Arb, L. mitra: 
^ headband worn by ancient Greek women; 
also, a kind of headdress common among 
Asinties, considered by the Romans à mark 
of effeminaey when worn by men. «Used by 
Chapman and Pope as tr. Homeric miron, a 
belt or girdle 1611, fb. Applied by travellers 
to the turban worn by certain Asiatic peo- 
ples, and the like 158651038. 2. A sacerdotal 
hoad-dress. m. Heb, Antiq. The ceremonial 
turban of the high priest. late ME, b. eel. 
^ bishop's tall cap, deeply cleft at the top, 
the outline of the front and back having the 
shape of a pointed arch: part of the insignia 
of a bishop in the Western Church, and worn 
also by certain abbots, ete. late ME. c. Used 
as the symbol of the episcopal office or dig, 
nity, late ME, d. Her. The representation of 
a mitre 1010. 3. A name of taverns and hotels 
1608; 4. Conch A Lem em oh 

. c. Learning . reckon'd a very ordinary 
Qualification Tor y M. HEARNE, 3, attrib. A right 


mushroom (Helvella 
shape of the pileus; 
univalve shells of the 

Mitre (mot-toa), sb. Also (now U.S.) 
miter, 1678. [perh. transf. use of Prog.] 1. 
In Joinery, otc.: A joint (also m. Joint) in 
which the line of junction bisects the angle 
(usu, a right angle) between the two pieces. 
2. Short for mitre square 1678. 3. Short for 
mitre-wheel 1844. 3, = GUSSET 2. 1882. 

1. Keyed m.: a mitre-joint strengthened by the 
insertion of keys (see KEY sb.' III. 1). Lapped m.: 
a combination of the lap and m. joints. 

Comb.: m.-arch, the curve formed by the m. or 
Junction of two curved surfaces, as in groining, 
etc.; -bevel = mitre ; block, -board, (a) 
sert le een wee pds 

„box, a joiner’: or 
„a joiner’s templet wi RS 


the saw in cutting mitre-joints; . 
tailing, a combination of the m. and 


a gauge for determining the angle 
t (neo Sense 1); m. shootings 
ing-board used in chamferh he 
m. square, jare with the 


If. Mirre 
ab.") trans, To confer a mitre upon. Chiefly 
in pa. pple. mitred, invested with something 
by way of mitre. 

Mitre (mobtoi, v. Also (now U.S.) 
miter. 1731. 1. trans. To 
join with a mitre-joint; to cut or shape to a 
mitre, Also with away, up. b. inir. To moot 
in a mitre-joint 1820. 2. Needlework. To make 
an angle in (a straight strip or band, ete.) by 
cutting out a three-cornered plece and unit- 
ing the resulting edges 1880. 

1. To m. the square: to bisect the angle of a Joint. 

Mitred (moi-toid), ppl. a. late ME, lt. 
MITRE h.“ and v. + -kp.] I. Entitled or 
privileged to wear a mitro. 2. Wearing or 
adorned with a mitre. late ME. 3. Formed 
like a mitre; having a mitre-shaped apex; 
Nat. Hist, in specific names (= mod. L. 
mitratus) 1547. 

1. M. abbot (= mod. L, abbas mitratus): an abbot 
invested by the pope with the privilege of 8 
Edd m. abbey, an abbey ruled by a mitre: 
P 


Mitre-wort (mol-toawnat), 1845, It. Mrris 
sb. + Wort'.] Any plant of the genus Mi- 


bella. 

False mitre-wort: u plant of the genus Tiarella. 

Mitriform (mol-triffim), a. 1824, (t. 
MITRE ab. + -FORM.| a. Hof. Shaped like a 
mitre: applied to the calyptra of mosses, 
ote. b. Conch. Shaped like a mitro-shell. 

Mitring (mobt'rip) vb. sb. 1731. lt. 
MITRE v. + -ING'] The action of Mrrux 
v."; also coner. the shaped end of a piece pre» 
pared to be mitred with another. 

Comb, m.-machine, any machine for mitring 
neatly and accurately. 

Mitt (mit). Also mit. Chiefly in pl. 1765, 
Shortened form of MITTEN, 

Mitten (mi-ton). (Late ME. mytayne (XIV) = 
(O)Fr. mitaine = Pr. mitana (cf. mod. L. 
mitan(n)a :- Rom. *medietana (8c, muffula) 
"skin-lined glove cut off at the middle’, f. 
L, medietas half.) I. A covering for the hand, 
differing from a glove in having no fingers, 
but only a thumb; worn either for warmth 
or protection. Also (now dial.) applied to a 
thick winter glove. 2. A sort of glove of lace 
or knitted work covering the forearm, wrist, 
and part of the hand 1755. ` 

1. Phr, To handle without mittens; to troat un- 
mercifully, 2. Phr, To get the m.: of a lover, to be 
dismissed; hence, to be dismissed from any office 
or position. Hence Mi-ttened a, furnished with, 
or wearing, mittens, 

tMirttent, a, 1061. (- mittent, pr. ppl, 
stem of L. mittlere send; s06- Nx. ] Path, Said 
of the organ or part supposed to send peccant 
‘humours’ to another 1084. 

Mittimus (mi-timis), sb. 1443. [L. = 
‘we send’, the first word of the writ in Latin.] 
1. Law. A writ for removing records from one 
court to another 1550. 2. Law. A warrant 
directed to the keeper of a prison, ordering 
him to receive into custody and hold in safo- 
keeping, until delivered in due course of 
law, the person sent and specified in the 
warrant 1591. 3. collog. A dismissal from 
office; a notice to quit (díal.) 1606, 4. joc. A 
magistrate 1630, 

2. No words, Sir; a Wife, or a M. 1728, 3. Phr. 
To get one's m.: to bo dismissed; also, to get one's 
‘quietus’, 4. Nay, ‘tis but what old M, com- 
manded SHERIDAN. Hence Mi-ttimus v, to com- 
mit to jail by a warrant. 

Mity (molti), a, 1081. (t. Mire! + -Y*] 
Full of or abounding in mites; said esp. of 
cheese. 


Mix (miks), sb. 1686. (t. MIX v.] Chiefly 
colloq.: A muddle, mess; also, a state of being 
mixed or confused. 

Mix (miks), v. Pa. t. and pple. mixed 
(mikst). 1480. [Back-formation from pa. 
pple. mixed, var. of tmixt = (O)Fr. mite 
(spec. in AFr. law-phr. accioun mizte action 
partly real, partly personal) = L. miztus, pa. 
pple. of míscére mingle, mix, rel. to Gr. 
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Alexei, uu, L. trans. To put together 
(two or more substances, groups, or cles) 
no that the particles or members of each aro 
more or Jews evenly diffused among those of 
the rest; to mingle, blend. Also with with. 
b. With immaterial obj. 1597, te. To put in 
as an ingredient, to intersperse, Const. 40. 
1742, d. To prepare (a compound) by put- 
ting ingredients together 1502, e. hyper- 
bolically. To confound 1667, 2. intr, — to bo 
mixed. Also, to admit of being mixed; to go 
(well or badly) along with 1632, 3. trans, To 
unite (persons) in dealings or acquaintance, 
Chiefly refl, and pass, Now rare, 1595, 4. 
intr. To have intercourse with (occas, among); 
to take part (n 1667. b. To have sexual inter- 
course with 1615, €, To join battle, DRYDEN, 
5. trans. and intr, To cross in breeding 1737. 

1. Aufidius, myxt heddy wyne, and honey all in 
one 1500. Oxygen gas and sulphurous acid. 7 — 
r combine when simply mixed together 

811. b. Brothers, you mixe your Sadnesse with 
some Fear SHAKS, d. Had'st thou no poyson 
mixt? SHAKS. e. MIT. P.L. VIT. 216, 2. Her dear 
idea mixes with every scene of pleasure GOLDSM. 
4. To m. in the best society 1872, 

Mix up. a. (rans, To m. intimately, to m, with 
something ele, b. In immaterial applications, 
Now only: To m. irrelevantly or unsultably ; to 
confuse, c. To associate with (inferlor or bad cm. 
pany): to connect with, involve in (something 
shady"), Chiefly ref. and pass. 

Mixed, mixt (mikst), ppl. a. 1448, [See 
prec. Mixt being taken as an Eng. pple. in 
b. was alternatively spelt with ed, whence 
the vb. Mix.] I. Law, Formerly applied to an 
action which partook of the nature both of a. 
real and of a personal action, 2. In senses 
of Mix v. 1530. 3. Of a company of persons: 
Not select, containing persons of doubtful 
character or status 1011. 4. Of solences: 
Involving matter; not pure or simply theo- 
retical. Now rare exe. in m, mathematics, 
1641, 5. Comprising both sexes 1644. 6. 
collog, Muddled; esp. muzzy with drink 1872. 
7. Phonetics. Of a vowel sound Intermediate 
between high and low; pronounced with the 
tongue in a flattened position 1867, 

2. Unbounded liberty of the press. .1s one of the 
evils attending, „mixt forms of Government 
Hum, 5. M. school, one In which boys and girls are 
taught together, M. bathi) 

Spec. hiona: t m. any mixtilinear anglo; 
m. marriage, n marriage ven persons of dif- 
ferent races or religions; m. metal, an alloy; m. 
metaphor, the combination of inconsistent metas 

hors in one figure; m. number, the sum of an 
integer and a fraction; m. train, a railway train 
made up of both passenger-carriages and Nen 
wagons; formerly also a train carrying different 
classes of passengers. Hence Mi*xed-ly ado., 


“ness. 

Mixen (mi-kson). Now dial, or arch. (OK. 
mixen - *miysinnja, f. Gmo, *mixsas, paral- 
lel to *mixstus, whonce OS., OHG., G. mist, 
Goth. maihstus dung, f. tg make water 
(OK. midge, migga urine, OE. migan, LG. 
migen, ON. miga urinate),] 1. A dunghill; 
also, a compost-heap used for manure, 2. A 
term of abuse tor a woman (dial,) 1764, 

Mixer, 1611, (f. MIX v. + RW.) One who 
or that which mixes. b. orig. U.S. A person 
in respect of his capacity for mixing with 
others; esp. a good m. 1896. 

Mix-Hellene (miksheli-n), 1866, (= Gr. 
pugin; see MIXO- and HKLLENE,] A peraon 
of mixed Greek and barbarian blood. 

Mixo- (mf Age), repr. Gr, pufos f, root. of 
juyvévai, with the sense ‘mixed’, as Mix 
famous (Gr. „tee, a., fchth. (of fishes) 
given to promiscuous pairing; Mixo'damy, 
the condition of being mixogamous; eto, 

Mixolydian (milksoli-diAn), a. 1589, [t. 
Gr. jafo-Avdws half-Lydian; see MIXO- and 
LYDIAN.) Mus. & The highest in pitch of the 
modes in ancient Greek music. b. The fourth 
of the ‘authentic’ ecclesiastical modes, hav- 
ing G for its final and D for its dominant. 

fMixt, sb. 1589. [= L. miztum, n. of 
mixtus; see MIXED ppl. a.] 1. A substance 
consisting of different elements mixed to- 
gether; esp. In Old Chem., a compound —1805. 
208 immaterial applications: 4 compound 
1047. 

1Mixt, v. 1526. [Inferred from tho pa. pple. 
mrt (see MIXED ppl. a.).] = MIX v. -1609. 

Mixtilinear (mikstiliniäa), a. 1702. It. L. 
mixtus mixed, after rectilinear.) Formed or 
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bounded partly by straight, partly by curved 
lines. So Mixtili-neal a. 

+Mixtion. late ME. [- (O)Fr. mistion — L. 
miztio, also mistio, on-, f. mizt-, mist-, pa. 
ppl. stem of miscere MIX; see -ION.] = MIX- 
TURE 1, 2, 3, 5. —1757. 

Mixture (mikstiüz, -tfoi). 1460. [- Fr. 
mixture or its source L. mirtura, f. mizt-; 
see prec. -URE.] 1. The action, process, or 
fact of mixing or becoming mixed; also, an 
instance of this 1530. b. Mixed state or con- 
dition 1597. 2. coner. A product of mixing 
1460. 3. spec. a. A medicinal preparation of 
two or more ingredients mixed together. 
In Pharmacy, now applied to potions or 
liquid medicines. 1592. b. A cloth of varie- 
gated fabric, as Heather, Oxford m. 1722. c. A 
blend of tea, tobacco, snuff, etc. 1840. d. Gas 
or vaporized oil mixed with air, forming the 
explosive charge in an internal-combustion 
engine 1804. 4, The mechanical mixing of two 
substances as dist. from (chemical) combina- 
tion; also coner. the product of such a mixing, 
as dist. from a compound 1797. b. A fluid 
containing some foreign substance in sus- 
pension; opp. to solution 1765. 5. The action 
or an act of adding as an ingredient; the 
presence of a foreign element in the composi- 
tion of something; quasi-coner. an amount or 
proportion of something foreign that has 
been added; admixture. Without m.; un- 
mixed, pure. 1526. 6. Mus. In full m.-stop: 
An organ-stop comprising several ranks of 
pipes, used in combination with the founda- 
tion-stops 1688. 

1. b. There was a m. of company SWIFT. 2. A 
fatal m, of weakness and temerity 1732. 3. a. 
What if this m. do not worke at all? SHAKS, 5. The 
same shall drinke of the wine of the wrath of God, 
which is out without m. into the cup of his 
indi ion Rev, 14:10, 

, mizzen (miz'n) 1405. [Early 
forms mesan, meson, -eyn (XV) — Fr. misaine 
(now fore-sail, fore-mast) It. meszana, subst. 
use of fem. of meszano middle; forms with 
mis, my- appear in XVI.] Nauf. 1. (Also 
mizen-sail.) A fore-and-aft sail set on the 
after side of the mizen-mast. Often synony- 
mous with SPANKER. 2. = MIZEN-MAST. Now 
rare, 1583, 3. attrib., a8 m.-boom 1485. 

Mi'zen-mast. 1420. The aftermost mast 
of a three-masted ship. So Mi-zen-to-p, the 
‘top’ of a mizen-mast; a platform just above 
the head of the lower mizen-mast 1667. 
Mi-zen-topga-llant-mast, the mast above 
the mizen-topmast 1804. Mi-zen-to-pmast, 
the mast next above the lower mizen-mast 
1626. Mi-zen-to-psail, the sail set on the 
mizen-topmast 1626. Mi-zen-yard, the yard 
on which the mizen-sail is extended 1485. 

Mizmaze (mi-zme'z). 1547. [Varied redupl. 
of Maze sb.) fl. A labyrinth or maze. 
Chiefly fig. -1794. 2. Mystification. Chiefly 
dial, 1604. 

Mizzle (mi-z', sb. Obs. or dial. 1490. (f. 
Muzik v.) Slight or drizzling rain, drizzle. 

Mizzle (mi-z'l), v.* dial. 1483. (prob. - LG. 
miseln = Du. dial. miezelen, WFlem. miz- 
zelen, mijzelen, frequent. formation (see 
-LE) on the LG. base found in Du. dial. 
mies|regen drizzle, miezig, LG. misig drizzl- 
ing.] 1. intr. (impers.) To drizzle. +2. trans. 
Of a cloud (also impers.): To send down ina 
drizzling shower 1592. Mi-zzly a. 1566. 

Mizzle (mi-z’l), v.“ slang. 1781. [Of unkn. 
origin.] intr. To disappear suddenly; imper. 
= be off! 

Mizzy (mi-zi). dial. (ME. misy; cf. OE. 
méos moss, bog.] A quagmire. 

Mana. 1603. [Gr. .] = Mixa. 

Mneme (ni-mi) 1913. [Gr. n ‘mem- 
ory'.] Psychol. Capacity for retaining after- 
effects of experience or stimulation. 

Mnemonic (nime-nik). 1753. - med.L. 
mnemonicus — Gr. unuonxós, f. purer, uvnuov- 
mindful, f. uva-, base of und remember.] 
A. adj. 1. Intended to aid the memory; per- 
taining to mnemonics. 2. Of or pertaining to 
memory 1825. 

Hes m. power of the late Professor Porson 

B. sb. a. A mnemonic device. b. = MNE- 
MONICS. 1858. So Mnemornical a. = A. 1. 
Mnemo-nically adv. Mnemoni:cian, Nine 
monist, one versed in mnemonics. Mne- 
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mornics sb. pl. [see -ies, . 10 2], the art of 
assisting the memory, esp. by artificial aids; 
a system of precepts intended to aid the 
memory 1721. Also Mne-motechny (-te:kni), 
mnemonics 1845. 

Mo (mō), adv., quasi-sb., and a. Also 
moe, Obs. exc. Sc. and n. (mae). [OE. mā 
= OFris. má(r, mär, OS., OHG. mr (MDu. 
mee, G. mehr), ON. meir, Goth. mais - Gmc. 
*maiz - IE. meis, with compar. ending -is 
(cf. L. magis and see BETTER); cf. MORE, 
Mosr.] tA. adr. 1. In or to a greater degree, 
extent, or quantity -ME. 2. Longer, further, 
again. Chiefly qualified by any, no, none; 
ever, never. 1812. B. quasi- sb. I. A greater 
number; more of the kind specified —1684. 
2. Others of the kind specified OE. C. adj. = 
Mork a. OE. 

A. 2. Gent'lest fair, mourne, mourne no moe 
FLETCHER. B. 2. And besides which axioms, 
there are divers moe BACON. 

Mo (mó*), 1896. Colloq. abbrev. of MOMENT. 

mo (mà), the final syllable of terms deriv- 
ed from the abl. sing. masc. of L. ordinal 
numerals which denote book sizes by the 
number of leaves into which the sheet of 
paper has been folded, c.g. duodecimo, sexto- 
decimo, which are read as /?mo, 16mo; so 
thirty-twomo, 32mo. 

(Moa (nd). 1842. [Maori] A giant ex- 
tinet flightless bird of New Zealand, Dinornis 
gigantea, allied to the kiwi. 

Moabite (mó*-boit), sh, and a, late ME. 
[= L. (Vulg.) Moabita (Gr. Mwaßirns, repr. 
Heb. mó'dbi), f. Moab + -ITR' 1.] A. sb. One of. 
the people of Moab, which bordered on the 
territory of the trans-Jordanic Israelites. In 
16-17th c. applied opprobriously to Roman 
Catholics. B. adj. Pertaining to Moab or the 
Moabites 1870. 

The M. stone, a monument erected by Mesha 
king of Moab 6850 B.C., furnishing the earliest 
known Inscription in the Phoenician alphabet. 

Hence Mo-abitish) a. 

Moan (mó*n), sb. (ME. mone, repr. OE. 
*mün :- Gme. *maín-, whence *mainjan, 
ME. mene (M v. ), which was repl. by 
MOAN v.] 1. Complaint, lamentation; a com- 
plaint, lament. Now apprehended as a transf, 
use of 2. tb. A state of grief or lamentation 
1031. 2. In mod. use: A low mournful 
murmur (less deep than a groan) indicative 
of physical or mental suffering 1073. b. 
transf. of the plaintive sound produced by the 
wind, water, etc. 1813. 

1. A carpenter. made such pitiful m. to be taken 
in DE FOE. b. Thy mirth shall turne to moane 
SHAKS, 2. M. of an enemy massacred TENNYSON. 
b. The brooklet's m. Scorr. The m. of the ad- 
jacent pines TYNDALL. 

Moan (mó*n) v. 1548. (earlier possible 
exx. are doubtful. [f. prec.] 1. frans. To 
complain of, lament; to bewail 1548. tb. 
refl. To bewail one's lot -1642. 12. To condole 
with (a person) 1669. 3. intr. To make com- 
plaint or lamentation. Const. of, for. Now 
arch. or poet. 1593, 4. intr. To utter a moan 
or moans 1724. b. transf. of inanimate things 
1805. 5. trans. To utter moaningly. 

1. This man was greatly moaned of the ple 
Stow. 3. And what is life, that we should m.? 
TENNYSON. 4. In bed she moaning lay WORDSW. 
b. Though the harbour bar be moaning KINGSLEY. 
5. Fair Madeline began to weep And m. forth 
witless words KEATS. Hence Moa-ningly adv. 

Moanful (mo™nfil), a. 1573. [t. MOAN sb. 
+ -FUL] 1. Full of moaning; expressing 
lamentation or grief. Now somewhat rare. 
1586. 12. Causing lamentation —1602. Hence 
Moa-nfully adv. 

Moat (most). sb. (ME. mot(e, identical with 
MOTE sb.*, with transference of sense as in 
ditch, dike, dam.] 1. Fortif. ^ deep and wide 
ditch surrounding a town, castle, etc., usually 
filled with water. 2. A pond, lake; esp. à 
fish-pond. Obs. exc. dial. 1463. 

1. The siluer sea, Which serues it in the office ofa 
wall, Or as a Moate defensiue to a house SHAKS. 

Moat (mó*t) v. late ME. If. Moat sb.] 
trans. To surround with or as with a moat, 
ditch, or trench. Also with about, in, round. 

The torrent broke down the quays...We were 
moated into our house all day H. WALPOLE. 

Mob (mob), sb. 1688. [abbrev. of Mo- 
BILE sh.] 1, The disorderly and riotous part 
of the population, the rabble; a tumultuous 
crowd bent on lawlessness. 2. The lower 
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1 orders; the uncultured or illiterate as a class; 


the masses 1691. +3. Without the 1789. 4 
A promiscuous assemblage of people. In 
Australian use, without disparaging implica- 
tion, a crowd. 1688. b. transf. and fig. of 
things, ete. Obs. exc. Austral. 1728. 5. slang, 
A gang of thieves or pickpockets working 
together 1843. 

1. When mobs were roaring themselves hoarse: 
“Wilkes and liberty’ GREEN, 2. "The m. of tin 
great cities. .is hostile to us Durr, 3. I saw the 
street. full of m. DR For. 4. The M. of Gentle- 
men who wrote with Ease POPE. A m. of steady 
men 1890. b. She sees a M. of Metaphors advance 
Pork, 5. Swell m., a class of pickpockets who 
dress stylishly, 

Comb, m. law, ‘law’ imposed and enforced by am, 

Mob (mob), %. Obs. exc. Hist. 1009. [var, 
of Man.] t1. Cant, A strumpet 1097. 12. A 
négligé attire —1712. 3. = MOB-CAP 1748, 

tMob, v.' 1664, [Cf. prec. and MOBLE v. 
trans. To muffle the head of (a person); to 
dress untidily 1887, 

To m. (it), to go a-mobbing: to go in disguise to the 
unfashionable part of a theatre, etc, Hence, to 
frequent low company. 

ob (mob), v.“ 1700. ft. Mop sb.!] 1. 
trans. To attack in a mob; to crowd round 
and molest; to throng. Also, to force into 
something by such action. 2. intr. To congre- 
gate in a mob; also fo m. it 1711. 3. trans. 
To mix up with a mob. TENNYSON. 

Mobbish (mo-bis), a. 1095, [t. MOB 80.1 + 
su.] Resembling a mob; disorderly, tu- 
multuous. Also, tappealing to the mob; vul- 
gar, clap-trap. 

His m. fallacious way of arguing 1711. An ir- 
regular and m. appearance SCOTT. 

Mobble: see Monte. 

Mob-cap. 1812. (t. Mom sb.*] An indoor 
cap worn by women in the 18th and early 
19th o. 

A mob-cap; I mean a cap,. . with side-pleces 
fastening under the chin DIOKENS. 

Mobile (mó»bil, sb. 1549. [= Fr. mobile 
(in premier mobile, etc. — L. mobile adj. neut. ; 
seo MOBILE a.) t1, First, grand, great, princi- 
pal m., anglicized forms of PRIMUM MOBILE 
(Lit. and fig.) -1797. 2. Metaph. A body in 
motion or capable of movement. Now rare. 
1676. 

Mobile (mó*-bili), sb.* arch. 1070. [Short 
for L. mobile vulgus the excitable crowd.) 
The populace, rabble, Mon. 

Y* mobele was very rud to y* Dutch Imbasidor 


1679. 

Mobile (n- bell. -i), a. 1490. [- (O0 Er. 
mobile — L. mobilis, f. o-, movére MOVE; see. 
-ILE.] 1. Capable of movement; movable 
1490. b. Of a limb, etc.; Movable; not fixed, 
free 1828. c. Of a fluid: That has its particles 
capable of free movement. d. Of a cell, 
molecule, eto. : Free; not adnate or fixed 1871. 
2. Characterized by facility of movement. a. 
Of features: Easily changing in expression 
1851. b. Of persons: Wanting in stability; 
also, versatile 1855. 3. Mil. Of troops: That 
may be rapidly moved from place to place 
1879. 

1. 1M. spirits, the ‘spirits’ by which the motor 
impulses were supposed to be transmitted to the 
muscles. 2. a. The thin m. lips. picture the inner 
soul of the man GREEN. b. Women's minds are 
by nature more m. than those of men, less capable 
E persisting long in the same continuous effort. 

TLL, 


Mobiliary (mobiliüri), a. 1682. [— pe 
mobiliaire, t. L. mobilis movable; see An.] 
1. In the Channel Islands: Relating to mov- 
able property. 2. Mil. Pertaining to mobi- 
lization 1888. N 

Mobility (mobi-liti). 1490. - (00 Fr. mobi- 
lité — L. mobilitas, f. mobilis; see MOBILE 4., 
Arv.] The quality or condition of being 
mobile. 

Nature not having given that m. to the eyes of 
aia ae To promote the m. of labour and 
ca] 3 

Mobility: (mobi-liti). 1690. (f. MOBILE 
sb.*, Mon sb. i, after nobility.] The mob; the 
lower classes. 

Mobilization (mo*bileizefon). 1799. (- 
Fr. mobilisation, f. mobiliser; see next, 
-ATION.] The action or process of mobile 
1. Law. The conversion of real or immovable 
property into personal or movable property. 
2. Mil. and Naval. The mobilizing (an army» 
a fleet, etc.) 1866. 


MOBILIZE 


Mobilize (mo“biloiz), v. 1888. [- Fr. 
mobiliser, f. mobile; see MOBILE a., k.] 1. 
trans. To render movable or capable of move- 
ment; to bring into circulation. 2. Mil. To 
prepare (an army or fleet) for active service 
1853. b. intr. (for pass.) To undergo mobiliza- 
tion 1878. 

Moble, mobble (m¢-b’l), v. Obs. exc. 
dial. 1003. [frequent. f. MOB v.!; see -LE. Cf. 
MABBLE v.] trans. To muffle (one's) head or 
face. Chiefly with up. 

But who, O who had seene the mobled Queene? 
Hamil, (Qos.) II. ii. 524. 

Mobocracy (mobo-krási) 1754. [f. Mon 
. a: see -ORACY.] 1. Government by a mob. 
2. The mob as a ruling body 1754. 

2. The shopocracy in the pit, and the m. in the 
gallery 1856. So Mo-bocrat, a demagogue 1798. 
Mobocra-tic a, 1775. 

Mobsman (mo-bzmümn). 1851. [f. mob's, 
genitive of Mos sb.!] 1. One of a mob 1868. 
2. (In full swell m.) A member of the swell mob 
(sco Mon 8b. 1 5). 

Moccasin (me- küsin). 1612. [- Powhatan 
mo-ckasin, Ojibwa ma-kisin; other dialects 
have the stress on the second syll, e.g. 
Narragansett moku-ssin, Miemae mku-ssun.] 
1. A kind of foot-gear made of deerskin or 
other soft leather, worn by N. Amer. In- 
dians, trappers, backwoodsmen, ete. 2. 
[perh. a distinct word.] In full M. snake: a 
venomous crotaline snake, Ancistrodon pisci- 
vorus, of the Southern U.S. Highland or 
Upland M., the Cottonmouth, A. atrofuscus, 
a similar snake inhabiting the dry land and 
mountainous regions. 1791. 

M. flower, plant, U.S. name for the genus 
Cypripedium (Lady’s Slipper); yellow m., C. 
pubescens, Hence Mo:cassined d. 

Mocha? (mó"kà). 1679. (prob. identical 
with the place-name MOCHA*. Now written 
with capital M.] 1. (Also M. stone, pebble.) A 
variety of chalcedony resembling or identical 
with moss-agate. 2, One of several geometrid 
moths, esp. of the genus Ephyra 1775. 

Mocha? (móvká) 1773. [Name of an 
Arabian port at the entrance of the Red Sea.] 
In full. M. coffee: à fine quality of coffee; 
orig. that produced in the Yemen province, 
in which Mocha is situated. 

Moche, obs. f. MUCH sb., a., and adv. 

Mochel(, -il(l, obs. fl. MICKLE. 

Mock (mok), sb. Now rare or arch. 1440. 
[f. Mock v.] 1. An act of mocking or deri- 
sion. b. Mockery 1508. 2. Something de- 
serving of scorn 1489. 3. The action of 
mocking or imitating; coner. an imitation, a 
counterfeit 1646. 

1. He. called me boye, and gave me many a 
mocke 1509. Phr. T'o make a m. of: to bring into 
contempt. 

Mock (mok), a. (Not used predicatively.) 
1548. [Partly f. prec., partly f. stem of Mock 
v. in comb. with an object. The hyphen is 
still often used in the collocations of the adj. 
with sbs.] Prefixed to a sb.; = sham, counter- 
feit, imitation, pretended. 

Ifeare me some be rather mocke gospellers then 
faythful ploughmen LATIMER. That superior 
Greatness and Mock-Majesty, which is aseribed to 
the Prince of the fallen Angels ADDISON. A m. 
trial in which the enemies were judges 'THIRL- 
WALL. 

Spec. collocations (usu. hyphened): m. auction, a 
Dutch auction (see AUCTION sb, 3); also, a fraudu- 
lent auction, in which confederates bid briskly in 
order to elicit genuine bids; -lead = BLENDE; 
-moon = PARASELENE; -rainbow, a secondary 
rainbow (see RAINBOW); -sun = PARHELION. 
Also in names of culinary preparations, as m.- 
duck, -goose, a piece of pork from which the 
crackling has been removed, baked with a stuffing 
of sage and onions (collog.); - venison, leg of mut- 
ton long hung, cooked after the manner of venison. 
b. In names of plants, as m.-orange, (a) the com- 
mon syringa, Philadelphus coronarius; (b) the 
Carolina cherry-laurel, Prunus caroliniana; (c) the 
Australian native laurel, Pittosporum undulatum. 
c. In names of birds, as m.-nightingale, the 
Blackeap, the Sedge-warbler. 

Comb, a. with adjs. and advs. with sense ‘coun- 
terfeitly'. Chiefly implying humorous or ludi- 
crous simulation, as in MOCK-HEROIC. b. With a 
vb., with joc. sense * pretendingly ’, as mock-knight. 

Mock (mok), v. [Early forms mokke, 
mocque, mok (Xv) — OFr. mo(c)quer, (mod. se 
moquer de laugh at) deride, jeer :- Rom. 
*moccare, f. *mok-, repr. by It. dial. moka, 
Sp. mueca grimace, Pg. moca derision.) 1. 
trans. To hold up to ridicule; to deride 1450. 
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b. To defy; to set at nought 1558. c. fig. 
of impersonal things 1667. 2. intr. To act 
or speak in derision; to jeer, scoff; to flout. 
Const. at, fwith. 1450. tb. To jest 1611. 3. 
trans. To impose upon; to befool; to tantalize 
1470. 4. To ridicule by imitation of speech or 
action. (The current colloq. use.) Hence, to 
mimie, counterfeit. 1595. tb. To simulate, 
make a false pretence of. SHAKS. 

1. M. not a Cobler for his black thumbs FULLER. 
b. Let's mocke the midnight Bell SHAKS. c. A 
perishing That mocks the gladness of the Spring 
Worpsw. 2. I wil mocke when your feare com- 
meth Prov. 1: 26. b. Gen. 19: 14. 3. Behold, thou 
hast mocked me, and told mee lies Judg. 16: 10. 
4. Prepare To see the Life as liuely mock’d, as euer 
Still Sleepe mock'd Death SHAKS. He mocks and 
mimics all he sees and hears 1822. b. 3 Hen. VI, 
III. iii, 255. Hence Mo'ckable d. 

tMockado (mọkā-do). 1543. [app. a per- 
version of It. tmocaiardo mohair.) A kind of 
cloth much used for clothing in the 16th and 
17th centuries. Also aitrib., as m. doublet, etc. 
1060. b. fig. as the type of an inferior mate- 
rial. Also attrib. or adj.: Trumpery, inferior. 
1741. 

b. Fustian, or m. Eloquence 1621. 

tMo'ckage. 1470. [f. Mock v. + -AGE.] 
(Very common in 16th and 17th c.) = Mock- 
ERY 1 and 2. 1686. 

Mo'ck-bird. 1649. 
Sb. = MOCKING-BIRD. 

Mocker (mo:koi) 1477. [f. Mock v. + 
BI.] One who or that which mocks or 
scoffs. b. A mocking-bird 1773. 

Mockery (me-kori). late ME. I- (O) Fr. 
moquerie, f. moquer; see Mock v., -ERY.] 1. 
Derision; a derisive utterance or action. b. 
A subject or occasion of derision 1560. 2. 
Mimiery; a counterfeit representation; an 
unreal appearance. Now only, an impudent 
simulation. 1599. 3. Ludicrously or insult- 
ingly futile action 1602. 4. attrib., as m. King 
1593. 

1. Wherefore was I to this keene m. borne? 
SHAKS. b. Genius will have become a m., and 
virtue an empty shade HAzrrrT. 2. Hence horrible 
Shadow, Vnreal mock'ry hence SHAKS. The m. 
of a trial 1872. 3. It is as the Ayre, invulnerable, 
And our vaine blowes malicious M. SHAKS. 

Mo:ck-hero'ic, a. and sb. 1711. [f. Mook 
a.) A. adj. Imitating in a burlesque manner 
the heroic style. B. sb. A burlesque imitation 
of the heroic style 1728. 

Mo'cking-bird. 1676. [f. mocking ppl. a.) 
1. An Amer. passerine song-bird of the genus 
Mimus, esp. M. polyglottus, characterized by 
its habit of mimicking the notes of other 
birds. 2. Applied to other birds having a 
similar aptitude; esp. the Sedge-warbler and 
the Blackcap 1779. 

Mockingly (mo-kinli), 
mocking ppl. a. + -LY*.] 
manner. 

fMo'cking-stock. 1526. [f. mocking vbl. 
sb. + Stock.) A laughing-stock —1833. 

Mock turtle. 1763. [Mock d.] 1. Calf’s 
head dressed with sauces and condiments so 
as to resemble turtle. 2. (In full, Mock turtle 
soup.) A soup made (usu. of calf's head) in 
imitation of turtle soup 1783. 

Moco (m6"-ko). 1834. [Tupi mocó.] 
rock cavy, Cavia rupestris. 

Mod., abbrev, for MODERN, MODERATO, 

Modal (mó-dül) a. (b.) 1569. [- med.L. 
modalis, f. L. modus; see MODE, -AL'] 1. 
Pertaining to mode or form as opp. to sub- 
stance 1025. 2. Law. Of a legacy, contract, 
ete.: Containing provisions defining the 
manner in which it is to take effect 1590. 3. 
Mus. Pertaining to mode 1597. 4. Logic. Of a 
proposition: Involving the affirmation of 
possibility, impossibility, necessity, or con- 
tingency; or, according to others, a propo- 
sition in which the predicate is affirmed or 
denied of the subject with any kind of quali- 
fication. Of a syllogism: Containing a modal 
proposition as a premiss. 1569. 5. Gram. a. 
Of or pertaining to mood; performing the 
function of a mood. b. Of a particle: De- 
noting proposition (see sense 4) 1725. Hence 
Mo:dally adv., with ref. to mode or manner. 

Modalism (mó*dálizzm). 1859. f. prec. 
+ -IsM.] The Sabellian doctrine that the dis- 
tinction in the Trinity is ‘modal’ only, i.e. 


If. Mock sb, + BIRD 


ddv. 1545. lf. 
In a mocking 


The 
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that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit 
are merely three different modes of manifes- 
tation of the Divine nature. So Mo-dalist 
1832. Modali:stic a. 

Modality (modzeliti) 1545. [- med.L. 
modalitas, f. modalis; see MODAL, -ITY.] 1. 
The quality or fact of being modal; state or 
condition in respect of mode or manner. Now 
rare. 2. Logic. a. In the scholastic logic, the 
fact of being a model proposition or syllo- 
gism. Also, the modal qualification. 1028. 
b. In Kant, etc., that feature of a judgement 
which causes it to be classed as problematic, 
assertory, or apodictic 1836. 

Mode (mod). late ME. [In branch I- 
L. modus measure, cte., f. IE. *mod- *med-; 
see METE v.'. In branch II — Fr. mode fem. 
— L. modus (with change of gender due to 
finale); the Fr. word (= fashion) was adopted 
into Eng. in xvi.) I. 1. Mus. ta. A tune, air. 
b. A kind or form of scale; à particular 
scheme or system of sounds. (a) In ancient 
Greek music: Each of the scales (Dorian, 
Phrygian, Lydian, etc.), according to one or 
other of which a piece of music in the diatonic 
style was composed 1074. (b) In medimval 
church music: Each of the scales in which 
PLAINSONG was composed ; beginning on differ- 
ent notes of the natural scale, and thus having 
theintervals (tones and semitones) differently 
arranged 1721. (c) In mod. musie; Each of 
the two classes (major and minor) of keys, 
having the intervals differently arranged. 
Formerly sometimes = KEY sb.* II. 5 b. 1721. 
12. Gram. = Moon sb.* 1520-1843. 3. Logic. [ 
med. L. modus, tr. Gr.pónos.] a. = Moon 80.13 
1.1532. b. The character of a modal proposi- 
tion; each of the four kinds into which modal 
propositions are divided (see MODAL 4) 1852. 
4. A way or manner of doing or being; à 
method of procedure 1667. 5. A form, man- 
ner, or variety. Now rare exe, in m. of life 
and similar uses. 1661, 6. Philos. a. A manner 
or state of being of a thing; a thing con- 
sidered as possessing certain non-essential 
attributes. b. An attribute or quality of a 
substance 1677. 7. Mus. In mensurable music, 
the proportion (3 or 2) of a long to a large or 
a breve to a long, determining the rhythm of 
a piece. Now Hist. 1667. 

4. A regular m. of bringing to an amicable ad- 
justment..any questions which might hereafter 
arise WELLINGTON. 5. Every m. of life has its 
conveniences JOHNSON. The m. of superstition 
which prevailed in their own times GIBBON. Heat 
considered as a M. of Motion TYNDALL (title). 6. 
a. That a Spirit is not an Accident or M. of Sub- 
stance, all in a manner profess GLANVILL. Mixed 
m.:a mode formed by the combination of different 
simple ideas. 

II. 1. A prevailing fashion or custom, prae- 
tice or style 1645. 2. Conventional usage in 
dress, manners, habit of life, etc., esp. among 
persons of fashion 1692. 3. The m.: the 
fashion for the time being (arch.) 1649, +4. = 
ALAMODE 4. 1751—-(Hist.). 

1. Larding of meat after the m. of France 
HOWELL. 3. The m. she fixes by the gown she 
wears YOUNG. What do you take to be the most, 
fashionable age about town? Some time ago, 
forty was all the m. GOLDSM. 

Model (model), sb. 1575. [- Fr. tmodelle, 
now modèle — It. modello :- Rom. *modellus, 
for L. Mopvutus.] I. Representation of 
structure. 1. An architect's set of designs 
for a projected building; hence a similar set 
of drawings representing an existing building. 
Also occas. a delineation of a ground-plan. 
1714. tb. transf. A summary, epitome, or 
abstract 1772. 2. A representation in three 
dimensions of some projected or existing 
structure, or of some material object, showing 
the proportions and arrangement of its parts 
1010. b. fig. Something that accurately re- 
sembles something else. Obs. exc. dial. in the 
(very) model of. 1593. +3. A mould; something 
that envelops closely. SHAKS. 14. A small por- 
trait. Hence confused with MEDAL. —1008, 5. 
An object or figure made in clay, wax, etc., 
and intended to be reproduced in more dur- 
able material 1686. 

1. When we meane to build, We first suruey the 
Plot, then draw the Modell SHAKs. 2. Working m., 
one so constructed as to imitate the movements 
of the machine represented. 

H. Type of design. 1. Design; style of 
structure or form; pattern, build, make 1593. 
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12. Scale of construction; allotted measure; 
the measure of a person's ability —1675. 3. Of 
a violin, viol, etc.: Curvature of surface 1836. 

1. The (New) M. (Hist.): the plan for the re- 
organization of the Parliamentary army, 
in 1644-1645. b. In dressmaking, etc., any article 
made by a recognized designer; any copy of such 
an article; also, a motor car, etc. of a particular 
design. 2. Thus much (considering the modell of 
the whole worke) is sufficient HOBBES. 

III. An object of imitation. 1. A person, or 
work, that is proposed or adopted for imita- 
tion 1639. 2, A person who poses for artists 
and art-students 1691. b. A mannequin 1904. 
3. A perfect exemplar of some excellence 1700. 

1. I then resolved some m. to pursue, Perused 
French critics, and began anew GAY. 3. Mr, Gray 
[SUE narrative of Thucydides the m. of 

01 5. 

attrib, and Comb. Serving as, or suited to be, a 
model, exemplary; as m. lodging-house, m. dwel- 
lings. Spec. m.-drawing, in art-teaching, draw- 
ing in perspective from solid figures; -room, a 
room for the storage or exhibition of models of 
oun ete, Hence Mo-dellist, a maker of 
mi 


els. 

Model (mo:dél), v. 1604, [f. prec. sb., after 
Fr. modeler.) I. trans. To present as in an 
outline; to portray in detail —1007. 2. To 
produce in clay, wax, or the like (a figure or 
imitation of anything) 1665. 3. To give shape 
to (a document, argument, etc.) 1625. b. 
To form after a particular model. Usu. 
const. afler, on, upon. 1730. 14. To organize 
(a community, a government, etc.) —1842. 
15. To train or mould (a person) to a mode of 
life; also, to make a tool of —1734. 6. To act 
or pose as à model (IIT. 2, b) 1927. 

1. Cease dreames,. , To modell forth the passions 
of tomorrow DRUMM. OF HAWTH, MILT. J. Lj. VIT, 
79. 3. Budgets. .modelled too much on..free- 
trade principles 1885. b. He modelled his court 
on that of Nadir Shah ELPHINSTONE. Hence 


Mo-deller 1603, 

tMo-delize, v. 1599. [f. MODEL sb. + 
Wk.) trans. To model —1810. Hence Mo- 
delizing ppl. a. tormative. 

Modelling (mo-délin), vbl. sb. 1799. [f. 
MODEL v, + -ING'.] The action or art of 
making models; the art of making a model 
in elay or wax to be copied in more durable 
materials by the sculptor or founder; the 
representation of solid form in sculpture, or 
of material relief and solidity in painting. 

attrib., as m cla, -stick, -tool, wur. 

Modena (mo-dina). 1822. [Name of an 
Italian city.) A deep purple colour. 

Moder, obs. f. MOTHER, 

Moderantism (mg-dérintiz’m). Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1793. [- Fr. modérantisme, f. modérant, 
pr. pple, of modérer — L. moderari; see 
MODERATE v., -ANT, -ISM.] In France, during 
the Revolution, and later, the doctrines and 
spirit of the Moderate party in politics. So 
Mo-derantist. 

Moderate (mo-dérét), a. and sb. late ME, 
= L. nu lus, pa. pple. of moderari, are; 
see next, -ATE*.] A. adj. 1. Exhibiting moder- 
ation; avoiding extremes; temperate in 
conduct or expression. 2. Not strongly 
partisan 1644. b. Hence (now usu. with initial 
capital) used as the designation of various 
parties and their views; see B. below 1753. 
3. Fairly large or good; tolerable. Now, 
mediocre, scanty. late ME. b. Of physical 
Processes, ete.: Not intense, violent, or 
rigorous, Of the voice: Neither loud nor low. 
late ME. Of prices, charges: Not high 1904. 

1. Sound sleepe commeth of m. eating Eeclus, 
31: 20. 2. The temptation to a Prime Minister 
is to appoint only ‘moderate’ men 1889. b. The 
M. clergy. Were very unpopular 1848. 3. There's 
not so much left to furnish out a m. Table SHAKS. 

rest are very m. productions PUSEY. b. 
Ne ig Pind nt contraryouse to Shyp- 
Morderatey aden oe in a m. oven 1769. 

B. sb. One who holds moderate opinions in 
politics, religion, ete. Hence (now usu. with 
initial capital), a member of any party cus- 
tomarily called ‘Moderate’; e.g. in the 
French Revolution, applied to the Girondins, 
1794. b. In the Church of Scotland in the 
18th and early 19th c., a member of that 
party which held lax views on doctrine and 
discipline. c. In recent municipal politics 
Rin MH A member of the party 

le to under involving li ex- 
penditure 1894, iss. TES 
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Moderate (mo-dére't)) v. late ME. [- 
moderat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. moderari, -are 
reduce, abate, control, f. moder- :— *modes- 
(whence modestus MODEST) parallel with 
*modos, modus MODE; see -ATE*.] 1. trans. 
To render less violent, intense, rigorous, or 
burdensome; tto reduce (a fine, charge, etc.). 
b. intr. for refl. To become less violent, etc. 
Now rare. 1678. 12. trans. To regulate, re- 
strain, control, rule —1808. tb. To adjust, 
arrange; to modify —1630. 3. In academic 
and Eccl. use: To preside over (a delibera- 
tive body) or at (a debate, ete.) 1577. b. intr. 
To act as moderator; to preside 1581. f4. 
trans. To settle as an arbitrator 1744. tAlso 
absol. or intr. To act as mediator or arbitrator 
1756. 

1. I. advise you to m. your demands 1732. b. 
Fortunately the weather moderated 1897. 2. The 
woman was ordayned..to gouerne and m. the 
house at home 1615. 3. b. Phr. T0 moderate (in) a 
call; in the Scottish Presbyterian churches, to 
pae over a meeting of a congregation for sign- 
ing a call to a minister-elect; hence, to sign such a 
call, 4. It. th mine abilitie to m. the question 
CAREW. Endeavouring to m. between the rival 
Powers SWIFT. 

Moderation (modéré-fon) late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. modération = L. moderatio, f. as prec.; 
see -ION.] 1. The action or an act of moderat- 
ing (see prec.). Now rare or Obs. 2. The 
quality of being moderate; now esp.: avold- 
ance of extremes; self-control, temperance; 
occas, clemency. late ME. 3. pl. In the Univ. 
of Oxford, the ‘First Public Examination’ 
for the degree of B.A., conducted by the 
Moderators (see MODERATOR 4 a). Colloq. 
abbrev. Mops, 1858. 

1. What is all Virtue but a M. of Excesses? SOUTH. 
2. Can you write with sufficient m., as "tis called, 
when one suppresses the one half of what one feels 
or could say on a subject? LAMB. Phr. In m.:ina 
moderate manner or proportion. 

Moderatism (modérétiz'm). 1795. ft. 
MODERATE a. and sb. + -ISM.] The doctrines 
or policy of any of the parties known as 
Moderate“; addiction to moderate views or 
courses of action. So Mo'deratist 1716. 

Moderato (modérü-to) 1724, [It.; cf. 
MopEmATE.] Mus. A direction: At a moder- 
ate pace or tempo. Abbrev. Mod. 

Moderator (mo-dére'toa). late ME, [- L. 
moderator ruler, director, f. moderat-; sec 
MODERATE v., -OR 2. Cf, Fr. modérateur (Xv).] 
tl. A ruler, governor, director -1867. 2. An 
arbiter, umpire, judge; a mediator 1560. 3. 
A presiding officer or president, esp. (U. S.) 
one elected to preside over a ‘town meeting’ 
1573. 4. In academic use: a, A public officer 
formerly appointed to preside over the dis- 
putations prescribed in the University 
schools for candidates for degrees. Now (a) 
at Cambridge, one of the officers who preside 
over the examination for the Mathematical 
Tripos; (b) at Oxford, an examiner for 
Moderations. 1573. b. At Dublin, a candidate 
for the degree of B.A. who passes with first- 
class (Senior) or second-class (Junior) honours 
1838. 5. In the Presbyterian churches: A 
minister elected to preside over any one of 
the eccl. bodies, e.g. the congregation, the 
presbytery, etc. 1563. 6. One who or that 
which makes moderate 1621. b. (Occas. 
modérateur... A mechanical contrivance for 
regulating something, esp. the supply of oil 
to the wick in a lamp; also short for m.-lamp 
1851. 

4. a. As he was abroad in the schooles, so wuld 
neds seme a m. at home too in the haul G. HAR- 
VEY. Hope, that sweet m. of passions as 
Simonides. calls it BURTON. 

attrib., in names of certain structures exercising a 
regulating action, as m.-band, -ligament. he 
lamp, a lamp with a moderator (sense 6 b). 
Hence Mo-deratorship, the function, office, or 
position of a m. +Moderatress, t Moderatrix, 
a female m. 

Modern (mo-doin), a. and sb. 1500. [- 
(O)Fr. moderne, or its source late L. modernus 
(VD) f. L. modo just now, after L. hodiernus of 
today (f. hodie today)] A. adj. t1. Now 
existing —1752. 2. Of or pertaining to the 
present and recent times; originating in the 
current age or period 1585. b. Geol. and 
Zool. Belonging to a comparatively recent 
period in the life-history of the world 1823. c. 
Prefixed to the name of a language to desig- 
nate that form of the language that is now 


MODICUM 


in use, in contrast to any earlier form, d. 
M. languages: (the study of) the better- 
known living literary languages of Europe 
(sometimes merely French and German) 1838, 
e. Applied (in contradistinction to classi 
to subjects of school instruction other than 
the ancient languages and literature 1862, 
3. Characteristic of the present and recent 
times; not antiquated or obsolete 1590, 4, 
Every-day, ordinary, commonplace, (Freq. 
in Shaks.) 1591-1610. 

2. M. History: history of the times subsequent to 
the Middle Ages. c. M. English: sce ENGLISH ab, 
Lb. e. Phr, M. school, m. side: a school or partofa 
school In which m. subjects are chiefly or ex- 
clusively taught. Modern Greats (colloq.): the 
honour school of philosophy, politics, and eco- 


nomics at the University of Oxford, 3. He is 
indeed the Pattern of m. Foppery 1676, 4. The 
Justice, Full of wise sawes and moderne in- 
stances SHARKS, 

B. sb. (Chiefly pl.) 1, One who belongs to the 
present time or a modern epoch 1585. 2, One 
whose tastes or opinions are modern 1897. 


1. Some in ancient books delight; Others prefer. 
what moderns write M. PRIOR. So Modernity. 


Mo'dern-ly adv., -ness. 
Modernism  (mo-douniz'm). 1737. (t. 
MODERN a. + -ISM.] 1. A usage expression, 


or peculiarity of style, etc., characteristic of 


modern times. 2, Modern quality of thought, 
expression, workmanship, ete.; sympathy 
with what is modern 1530. 3. A mode of 
theological inquiry according to which the 
Bible and the doctrines of the Chureh are 
examined in the light of modern thought’ 
1907. (Cf. MODERNIST g.) 

1. ['Its'] is à comparative m, in the language 
EARLE, 


Modernist (mọ-dəanist). 1588. [f. as prec. 
+ ast. Cf. mod. L. modernista (Luther), Fr. 


moderniste.) +1. A modern -1502. 2. A 
supporter or follower of modern ways or 
methods; in the 18th c., a maintainer of the 
superiority of modern over ancient literature 

1704, 3. An adherent of modernism (in sense 
3) 1907. 

3. Applied orig. to members of the I. C. C h. whose 
opinions were condemned in the encyclical Pas- 
cendi gregis of Pope Pius X ‘de modernistarum 
doctrinis’, 8 Sept. 1907. 

Modernize (mo:dounoiz), v. 1741. E Fr. 


moderniser, f. moderne; sce MODERN A., Ax. 
1. trans. To make or render modern; to give 
& modern character or appearance to. 2. 
intr. 'To adopt modern customs, habits, ete. 
(rare) 1753. 

1. T have taken the liberty to m. the language 
FIELDING. "The King has decided to have Windsor 
Castle thoroughly modernised 1901. Hence.Mo:- 
derniza-tion 1770. Mo'dernizer 1732. 

Modest (me-dést), a. 1565. [= (O)Fr. 
modeste — L. modestus keeping due measure, 
f. *inodes- (see MODERATE v.) + *-[os, pa. ppl. 
suffix.) +1. Well-conducted, orderly; not 
domineering —1052. 2, Having « humble esti- 
mate of one's own merits; unobtrusive, 
retiring, bashful; (of actions, ete.) proceeding 
from or indicating these qualities 1595. 3. 
Of women: Decorous in manner and conduct; 
not forward or lewd; ‘shamefast’. Hence 
(in later use also of men), scrupulously chaste. 
1591. 4. Of demands, statements, estimates: 
Not excessive 1601. 5. Of things: Unpre- 


tentious in appearance, style, amount, ete. 
1770. 

2. You are so m., that me thinks I may promise 
to grant it before it is asked WALTON: A Wee 


m., crimson-tipped flow'r Bur o m. 
Da E en 1 x 
m. Comput ion lete. DDISC 

preacher's m. mansion GOLDSM. Hence Mo'dest- 

ly adv. 1548, -ness 1546. 

Modesty (mo-désti), 1581. [- (0) Fr. 
modestie or L. modestia, f. modestus MODEST 
4.; see -Y*.] 11. Moderation; freedom from 
excess; self-control; clemency 1781. 2. The 
quality of being modest (see Moprsr a.) 1553. 
3. Womanly propriety of behaviour; scrup- 
ulous chastity of thought, speech, and con- 
duct 1565. b. A kind of veil to cover the 
bosom. In full m.-bit, -piece. 1713. 4. Un- 
pretentious character (of things) 1906. 

1. Jul. C. UI. i. 213. 2. An Excess of M. obstructs 
the Tongue ADDISON. 3. By my modestie (the 
iewell in my dower) Suaks. 4. The m. of thei 
homes 1900. Y 

Modicum (mo-dikim). 1470. [- L. modicum 
little way, short time, n. sing. of modicus 


MODIFIABLE 


moderate, f. modus MODE.) 1. A small quan- 
tity or portion (of food, money, etc.). 12. 
Applied joc. to a person of small size; also, 
to a woman (ef. piece, bil). 1032. 

1. A small M. of good Wine 1725. gen. Tr. & 


Or, U. i. 74. 

Modifiable (modifoijüb'), a. 1611. ff. 
MODIFY v. + -ABLE.] That can be modified. 
Hence Mo:difiabi-lity, Mo'diflableness. 

Modification (modiflkéfon). 1502. [— 
(O)Fr. modification or L. modificatio, f. 
inodificat-, pa. ppl. stem of modificari, -are; 
see MODIFY v., -FICATION.] 1. The action of 
modifying; a limitation, restriction, qualifica- 
tion 1003. 12. Philos. Determination of a sub- 
stance into a particular mode or modes of 
being. (Merged in 3.) —1837. fb. One of the 
particular forms into which a substance or 
entity is differentiated —1841. 3. The action 
of making changes in an object without 
altering its essential nature; the state of 
being thus ehanged; partial alteration 1774. 
4, The result of such alteration; a modified 
form or variety 1669. 5. Scots Law. Assess- 
ment, etc. (see MODIFY v. 5) 1485. 6. Gram. a. 
Qualification of the sense of one word, 
phrase, etc. by another; an instance of this 
1727. b. Alteration of a vowel by umlaut; 
an instance of this 1845. 

3. Sir, a partial repeal, or..a m., would have 
satisfied a timid, unsystematic, procrastinating 
Ministry BURKE. 4. All the parts of a plant. .are 
mere modifications of a leaf 1867. 

Modificative (mo-difike'tiv), a. and sb. 
1001. [= med.L. modificativus, f. as prec.; 
see -IVE, -ATIVE. Of. Fr. modificatif, Ave.] 
A. adj. That modifies. B. sb. Something that 
modifles; a modifying word or clause. 

Modificatory (mo:diflke'tóri), a. 1824. [f. 
L. modificator; see -oRY*.] Modifying; tend- 
ing to modify. 

Modify (me-difoi), v. late ME. - (O)Fr. 
modifier L. modificare, -ari, f. modus MODE; 
see -FY.] fl. To limit, restrain; to assuage 

1540. 2. To make less severe, rigorous, or 
decided; to tone down. late ME. 3. a. 
Philos. To give (an object) its particular 
modality or form of being 1643. tb. gen. To 
distinguish by investing with specifle char- 
acteristics, (Merged in 4.) 21777. 4. To make 
partial changes in; to alter without radical 
transformation 1780. 5. Scots Law, To assess, 
award (a payment); esp. to determine the 
amount of (a parish minister's stipend) 1457. 
6. Gram. a. To qualify the sense of (a word, 
phrase, etc.) 1727. b. To change (a vowel) 
by umlaut 1845. 

2. I. prayed hym. that he wold. .modefyen his 
vengeaunce, and to with-drawe his Iugement 
1426. Upon the whole I conceive that it would be 
best for the court to m. their sentence WELLING- 
"TON, 4. The Crown must either assent to or reject 
bills in Parliament, but cannot m. them 1863. 
Mo-difler 1583. 

Modillion (modilyon) 1563. (— Fr. 
modillon, tmodigtion = It. modiglione += Rom. 
*mulellio, -on-, f. *mulellus, for L. mutulus 
MUTULE.] Arch. A projecting bracket placed 
in series under the corona of the cornice in 
Corinthian, Composite, and Roman Ionic 
orders. 

Modiolus (modells). 1823. [L. modio- 
lus nave of a wheel, dim. of Moptus.] Anat. 
The conical axis around which the cochlea of 
the ear winds. Hence Modi-olar a. 

Modish (mo"-dis), a. 1000. [f. MODE + 
Aen.] 1. Of persons: Following the mode or 
prevailing fashion (usu. with a suggestion of 
disparagement) 2. Of things: Conforming 
to the mode; also, fashionable 1663. 

Very common in 17th-18th c.; now somewhat 


arch, 

1. The m. H; rite endeavours to appear more 
vicious than MI is, the other kind of Hypo- 
crite more virtuous ADDISON. 2. A good velvet 
cloak. and other things m. PEPYS. Hence No- 
dish-ly adv. 1665, -ness 1676. 

Modiste (modist) 1852. [Fr., f. mode 
fashion; see Mopk.] One who makes or 
deals in articles of fashion; a milliner, dress- 
maker. 

\IModius (modiis). Pl. -ii (Ciel), late ME. 
L. modius, whence Fr. muid.) Antiq. 1. A 
Roman corn-measure, equal to about a peck. 
Also, in the Middle Ages, a measure of capa- 
city of varying size. 2. A tall cylindrical 
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head-dress with which certain deities are rep- 
resented in ancient art 1800. 

Mods (modz) 1858. Colloq. abbrev. of 
Moderations; see MODERATION 4. 

Modular (mo:diülii) a. 1798. [- mod.L. 
(ratio) modularis (R. Cotes, 1722), f. L. 
modulus; sce MODULUS, -AR'.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a module or modulus. 

Modulate (mo-ditle't), v. 1557. [- modu- 
lat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. modulari measure, 
adjust to rhythm, make melody, f. modulus; 
see MODULUS, -ATR*.] I. trans. To set or regu- 
late; to adjust; to soften, temper, tone down 
1623. 2. spec. To attune (the voice, sounds, 
etc.) to a certain pitch or key; to vary in 
tone; to give tune or melody to. Const. to, 
tunto. 1615, 3. a. To sing, intone (a song). b. 
intr. To play (on an instrument). rare. 1557. 
4. Mus. intr. To pass from one key to or into 
another. (Also said of the key.) 1721. 

2. Is it credible that any person could m. her 
voice so artfully as to resemble so many voices? 
Broome. fig. He [Bentley] would not stop to m. a. 
tuneless sentence DE QUINCEY. 

Modulation (moediulé'-fon). late ME. I- L. 
modulatio, f. as prec.; see -I0N. Cf. (O)Fr. 
modulation.) 1. The action of regulating, 
toning down, ete. (see prec. 1) 1531. 2, The 
action of inflecting the voice or an instru- 
ment musically 1543. 3. The action of singing 
or making music; an air or melody. Now 
rare, late ME. 4. Mus. ta. Management of 
melody and harmony in a particular mode or 
key. Also a chord or succession of notes, an 
air or melody. —1797. b. In mod. use: The 
action of passing from one key to another; 
a change of key 1696. 5. transf. Harmonious 
use of language in writing 1759. 6. Arch. 
The proportioning of the parts of an order 
by the module 1665. 

2. With the same gentle m. of voice as when he 
spoke to Seth GEO. ELIOT. 3. The profaner but 
more lively m. of Voulez vous danser, Mademoiselle 
T. L. PEACOCK, 5. The regulation of figures, the 
selection of words, the m. of periods JOHNSON. 

Modulator (mo-ditile'tas). 1500. [f. MODU- 
LATE v. + -OR 2.) 1. One who or that which 
modulates, 2. A chart used in the tonic sol-fa 
system, showing the relations of tones and 
scales 1802. 

Module (mo:diul). 1586. [7 Fr. module or 
its source L. modulus; see next. The earliest 
senses show confusion of the word with 
MODEL.) tl. = MODEL sb. IT. 2. —1081. 2, ta. 
The plan in little of some large work. Cf. 
MODEL sb. I. I. 1695. fb. = MODEL sb, I. 2. 
—1661. fc. poet. A mere image 1608. fd. 
poet. = MODEL sb. III. 1. 11598. 3. A standard 
or unit for measuring 1628. 4. Arch. In the 
classic orders, the unit of length by which the 
proportions of the parts are expressed; usu. 
the semidiameter of the column at the base 
of the shaft 1664. 

2. c. Come, bring forth this counterfet m. SHAKS. 
3. Not made. by measure or m. 1712. 

(Modulus (mo-diiilds). Pl. -li (-loi), -Iuses. 
1563. [L., dim. of modus measure; see -ULE.] 
fl. Arch. = MODULE sb. 4. 2. Math. a. A 
number by which Napierian logarithms must 
be multiplied in order to obtain the corres- 
ponding logarithms in another system (usu. 
that with base 10) 1753. b. A constant multi- 
plier, coefficient, or parameter involved in a 
given function of a variable 1843. c. A mea- 
sure of a quantity which depends upon two 
or more other quantities. In rec. use chiefly, 
the absolute value of a complex quantity. 
1845. 3. Physics and Mech. A constant indi- 
cating the relation between the amount of a 
physical effect and that of the force produc- 
ing it 1807. 

Modus (mõ"-dġs). Pl. (rare) modi (md*-- 
doi); (in sense 3) moduses. 1618. [L.; see 
Mope.) 1. Mode or manner of operation 
1648. 12. Philos. (m. essendi or existendi) = 
Mope I. 6. 1679. 3. (m. decimandi) A money 
payment in lieu of tithe 1618. 

3. The spiritual person who still took his tithe- 
pig or his modus GEO. ELIOT. 

Phr. (mod.L.): m. agendi, the mode in which a 
thing acts or operates; m. operandi, the way in 
which a thing, cause, ete., operates; the way in 
which a person goes to work; m. vivendi, a mode 
of living; i.e. a working arrangement between 
contending parties, pending settlement of matters 


in dispute, 


MOHICAN 


+Mo-dy, a. 1701. [f. Mope + N.] Modish 
1771. 

Moe, var. Mo more; obs. f. Mow. 

Moeble, obs. f. MOBILE; var. MOBLE. 

Meeso-Goth (mi-sogep). 1818. [= mod. L.. 
Møæsogothi pl., f. L. Masi (Pliny) the people 
of Masia (= mod. Bulgaria and Serbia) + 
Gothi; see GorH.] A member of the Gothic 
tribe that inhabited Moesia in the 4th-5th c. 
A.D. So Moeso-Gothic (misogo'pik). [late 
L. Mesogothicus| a. pertaining to the 
Moeso-Goths or their language; sb. the M. 
language. 

Moët (mo). 1841. t. Moët et Chandon of 
Rheims.] The name of a kind of champagne. 

NMofette (mofe-t). 1822. [Fr. — It. (Naples) 
mofella = Sp. mofela.] An exhalation of 
mephitie gas escaping from a fissure; also, a 
fissure from which such exhalations escape. 

Mofussil (mofp'sil. Anglo-Ind. 1781. 
(Hindustani mufagsil = Arab. mufassal, pa. 
pple. of fassala divide, separate.) 1. In 
India, the country as dist. from the ‘Presi- 
dency’; the rural localities as dist. from the 
chief station. 2. attrib, Rural, provincial 
1836. 

1. Thus if, in Calcutta, one talks of the M., he 
means anywhere in Bengal out of Calcutta 1886. 

Mogul (mogn, mó*gnl) 1588. I- Arab., 
Pers. mugal, mugil, a mispronunc. of 
Moxcor.] A. sb. 1, A Mongol or Mongolian; 
spec. in Hist. (a) A follower of Baber, who 
founded the Mongol empire in Hindustan in 
1526; (b) a follower of Genghis Khan in the 
13th c. 1601. 2. The Great or Grand M., also 
the M.: designation among Europeans of the 
emperor of Delhi, whose empire at one time 
included most of Hindustan; the last nomi- 
nal emperor was dethroned in 1857. 1588. 
b. íransf. A great personage; an autocratic 
ruler 1678. 3, pl. Playing cards of the best 
quality; so called from the picture of the 
Great Mogul on the wrappers 1842, 

2. b. I don't deny your sister comes the M. over 
us DICKENS. 3. [A case in which the plaintiff 
applied for an injunction to restrain the defend- 
ant from using the Great A ns a stamp upon 
his cards, was decided in 1742.] 

B. adj. Of, pertaining or relating to, the 
Moguls, or the Mongol empire in India 1017. 

Moguntine (mog»ntin) a. 1041. (t. late 
L. Moguntia, ancient name of Mainz, where 
printing was invented by Gutenberg; see 
-INE.] Of or pertaining to Mainz in Ger- 
many; also, belonging to the art of printing. 

Mohair (mó*hó^). 1619 (earlier mo- 
cayare 1570). [ult. — Arab. mukayyar cloth 
of goat’s hair, lit. ‘select, choice’, pa. pple. 
of kayyara choose; later assim. to hair. Cf. 
More.) 1. Prop., a kind of fine camlet made 
from the hair of the Angora goat, sometimes 
watered. Also yarn made from this hair. 
Now often, an imitation of true mohair, 
made usu. of a mixture of wool and cotton, 
1570. 2. A garment made of such material 
1673. 3. The hair of the Angora goat 1753, 
14. slang. A soldier's nickname for a civilian 
1785. 5. altrib., as m. (boot)laces. 

Mohammed (mohw-méd). 1615. The name 
(repr. Arab. Muhammad) of the founder of 
the Moslem religion. (See MAHOMET.) 

Mohammedan (mohw-médin). 1681. [f. 
prec. + -AN. Repl. older MAHOMETAN and now 
largely superseded by Moslem or Muslim.] 
A. adj. Of or relating to Mohammed, or to his 
doctrine. B. sb. A follower of Mohammed: one 
who professes Islam 1777. Hence Moha m- 
medanism 1815, tMoha‘mmedism, Islam 
1614-1850. 

Moharram, mu- (mohn-rim). 1861. 
[Arab. muharram, name of the first Islamic 
month.] a. The first month of the Moslem 
year, containing thirty days. b. A Shiite 
festival held during the first 10 days of this 
month. 

Mohawk (mó"hàk) Also tMohock, etc. 
1638. (From the native name.] 1. One of a 
tribe of N. Amer. Indians, formerly supposed 
to be cannibals. 2. The language of the 
Mohawks 1754. 3. Skating. A step or stroke 
from any edge in one direction to the same 
edge on the other foot in an opposite direc- 
tion 1880. 

Mohican (mó"ikün, mohikán). Also 
-egan. 1766. [From the native name.] A. 


MOHO 


adj. Of or pertaining to the Mohicans. B. sb. 
One of a warlike tribe of N. Amer. Indians 
of the Algonquin stock, formerly occupying 
the western part of Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts. Also, the language of this tribe. 

Moho (mó"ho) 1848. [Maori.] An ex- 
tinct ralline bird, Notornis mantelli, of New 
Zealand. 

Mohock (mó*-hok). Also -awk, etc. 1711. 
[transf. use of mohock MOHAWK; now differ- 
entiated in spelling.] One of a class of 
aristocratic ruffians who infested the streets 
of London by night in the 18th c. 

Mohoohoo, 1849. [Native name.] The 
white rhinoceros of Bechuanaland. 

Mohur (nd hen). 1021. [Pers. muhr seal, 
cogn. w. Skr. mudrd seal.) The chief gold coin 
of British Indian, worth 15 rupees. 

Moider: see Morrner. 

Moidore (moi:do*i. 1711. [- Pg. moeda 
d'ouro ‘coin of gold’ (moeda MONEY, ouro i= 
L.aurum gold).] A gold coin of Portugal, for- 
merly current in England. Later, used as a 
name for the sum of 275., its value. 

Moiety (moiéti, t. 144. [Late ME. 
moite, moitie — OFr. moité, (also mod.) 
moitié — L. medietas, -lat-; see MEDIETY.] 1. 
A half; esp. in legal or quasi-legal use. 2. 
loosely. One of two (or more) parts into which 
something is divided; tone’s share 1596. fb. 
Contextually. A small part 4050. 3. joc. One's 
‘better half’, i.e. a wife (rarely, a husband). 
(So Fr. moitié.) 1787. 

1. The moitie or half pairte of the mannor 1545. 
2. The Southern and greater M. of this Island 
FULLER, 3. The Lady with a skeleton m. in the 
old print LAMB. 

Moil (moil), sb.“ arch. and dial. 1012. fl. 
Mot v.] 1. Toil, drudgery; freq. in toil and 
m. 2. Turmoil, confusion 1855. 

1. This night his weekly m. is at an end BURNS. 

Moil, sb.* 1871. (Of unkn. origin.) Mining. 
A tool for cutting ground accurately. 

Moil (moil), v. late ME. [- OFr. moillier 
wet, moisten, paddle in mud (mod. mouiller) 
i= Rom. *molliare, f. L. mollis soft.] 1. trans. 
To wet, moisten; to soll, bedaub. Obs. exc. 
dial. and arch. 12. intr, To make oneself wet 
and muddy; to wallow in mire —1599. 3. To 
toil, drudge; esp. in to toil and m. 1548. 14. 
trans. To weary; to harass, worry. Chiefly 
pass. 1869. 

1. fig. Thou. .doest thy mynd in durty pleasures 
moyle SPENSER. 3. To toyle and moyle for worldly 
drosse 1580. 4. refl. But "e tued an’ moil'd "issen 
deüd TENNYSON. 

Moile, var. of MULE! and *. 

Moire (mwür, m(w)ó*1) 1660. [Fr. moire, 
later form of mouaire (XVII) - Mohan. ] Orig., 
a kind of watered mohair; later, any watered 
fabric; esp. à watered or clouded silk. Also 
M. antique. 

Moirè (mware, m(w)o"Té). 1818. [Fr., 
pa. pple. of moirer give a watered appearance 
to.] A. adj. Of silk; Watered. Of metals: 
Having a watered or clouded appearance. 
1823. B. sb. l. A variegated or clouded 
appearance like that of watered silk; esp. on 
metals. 412. Used erron. for MOIRE 1851. 

Moist (moist), a. (and sb.) late ME. E- OFr. 
moiste (mod. moite), perh. :- Rom. *muscidus 
mouldy, (hence) wet, alt. of L. mucidus (cf. 
Mucus) by assoc. with musteus new, fresh, f. 
mustum. Must sb.'] 1. Slightly wet; damp, 
humid. b. Of a season, climate, etc.: Wet; 
rainy 1481. 12. Of plants, fruits, ete.: Juicy. 
succulent’ (J.); fresh as opp. to dried —1611. 
fb. New, not stale or worn. CHAUCER. +3. 
Yielding moisture; that brings rain or 
moisture; containing water, etc. —1704. 14. 
Liquid; watery 1611. 5. Associated or con- 
nected with liquid or tears. spec. Of diseases, 
etc.: Marked by a discharge of matter, 
phlegm, etc. 1562. b. Med. Of sounds heard 
in auscultation: Suggesting the presence of 
liquid 1843. 16. absol. or sb. That which is 

, moist; moisture. Also, moist quality. 1742. 

1. Haue you not a m. FE a dry hand? a white 
beard?. - and wil you cal your selfe yong? SHAKS. 
Like the red-rose bud m. with morning-dew 
THOMSON. b. One somer is softe and moyste, And 
another is drye and wyndy CAXTON. 2. Nor [shall 
he] eate m. grapes, or dried Num. 6:3. — A 
draughte of moyste and corny Ale CHAUCER. 3. 
Ere twice. M. Hesperus hath quench'd her sleepy 
Lampe SHAKS. 4. The m. waies of the sea they 
saild CHAPMAN, 6. Who..Bear his swift errands 
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over m. and Mr. Hence Moi-stful a. rare. 
1281. Moi: a. 1592. Moi-stly adr. 
Mor'stness. 


Moist, v. Obs. exc. dial. late ME. [f. prec.] 
trans, = MOISTEN v. 

Now no more The iuyce of Egypts Grape shall 
moyst this lip SHAKS. 

Moisten (mois'n) v. 1580. [f. MOIST a. 
+ -EN*.] trans. and intr. To make or become 
moist. 

Phr. To m. the lips, throat, etc., with ref. to 

juenching thirst. To m. one's clay (see CLAY ab.). 

. It moistened [= softened) not his execu- 
tioner's heart with any pity FULLER. Hence 
Moi'stener. 

Moisture (moistiür, moirstfoa), sb. late 
ME. [alt., by substitution of suffix, of OFr. 
moistour (mod. Fr. moiteur), f. moiste. See 
MOIST a., -URE.] t1. Moistness; the quality or 
state of being moist or damp —1794, 2, Water 
or other liquid diffused in small quantity 
through air as vapour, or through a solid 
substance, or condensed upon a surface. 
late ME. tb. The liquid part of a body. In 
medireval philosophy, the ‘humours’. —1732. 
13. Liquid in general —1741. 

2. Some fell vpon a rocke, and as soone as it was 
pu vp, it withered away, because it lacked m. 

uke 8:6. Snow is not the only solid form in which 
atmospheric m. is ipitated HUXLEY. b. I can- 
not weepe: for all my bodies moysture Scarce 
serues to quench my Furnace-burning hart 
SHAKS. Hence tMol-sture v, to moisten; to make 
wet or damp; also infr. 1471-1610, Mol*sture- 
less a. 1828. 

Moisty (moisti) a. late ME. (t. Morr 
a. + ..] tl. Of ale: New. CHAUCER. 2. 
Moist, damp: usu. coupled with misty. 

Moither (moi-0o1), v. dial, Also moider. 
1074. [Of obse. origin.] 1. (rans. To worry, 
bother, fatigue. Chiefly pass. and ref. 2. 
intr. To talk incoherently ; to wander in one's 
mind 1839. 3. inir. To labour hard 1828. 

Mokado(u)r, vars. of MUCKENDER. 

Moke! (mó*k). dial. 1604, [Assumed sing. 
of mokes += OE. maz net; see MESH,] A mesh 
of a net. Also pl. wicker-work. 

Moke' (mó*k). slang and dial. 1848. [prob. 
derived from a proper name applied to the 
ass.] A donkey. Also transf. = DONKEY 2. 

Mola (mó*là). 1601. IL. A fleshy mass 
occurring in the womb; a false conception, 

Molar (ma- In), d.“ and sb. 1541. [- L. 
molaris of a mill, sb. millstone, grinder tooth, 
f. mola millstone; see -an', Of. Fr. molaire, 
AFr. dentz moellers.] A. adj. 1. Grinding, 
serving to grind; applied spec. to the back 
teeth of mammals 1626. 2. Of or pertaining 
to a molar tooth 1831. B. sb. A molar or 
grinding tooth; a grinder 1541. 

True m., a m. tooth in the adult which is not pre- 
ceded by a deciduous or milk-molar, False m., a 
m. tooth which has replaced a milk-tooth. So 
Mo'lary a. = A. 1. 1826. 

Molar (ma ia), d.“ 1862. [f. L. moles 
mass; see -AR'.] Pertaining to mass; acting 
on or by means of large masses of matter. 
Often opp. to molecular. 

Molasse (molas) 1796. [Fr.] Geol. A soft 
coherent greenish sandstone of Miocene age, 
Eo that found between the Alps and the 
Jura. 

Molasses (molwséz). (Properly pl., con- 
strued as sing.) 1570. [- Pg. melago :- late L. 
mellaceum must, subst. use of n. sing. of 
*mellaceus (cf. -ackous), f. L. mel, mell- 
honey.] The thick viscid syrup drained from 
raw sugar in the process of manufacture. In 
U.S. used promiscuously with treacle. 

Our lading, which was Sugar, Dates, Almonds, 
and Malassos or sugar Syrrope HAKLUYT. 

Mold, Mold-: see MOULD, MovLD-. 

Mole (ma-, sb.' [OE. mal, corresp. to 
MLG. mel, OHG. meil, meila, Goth. mail :— 
Gme. *mailam, *maild, whence also OE. 
mélan, OHG. meilen stain.) tl. A dis- 
coloured spot, esp. on cloth, linen, etc. 1825. 
2. spec. A spot or blemish on the human skin; 
in mod. use, an abnormal pigmented promi- 
nence on the skin, sometimes hairy. late ME. 
tb. fig. A fault; a distinguishing mark —1743. 

2. My father had a moale vpon his brow SHAKS. 

Mole (meh, sb.* (Late ME. molle, mulle, 
mole, prob. - MDu. mol, moll(e, (M)LG. mol, 
mul, repr. in an early latinized Frank. form 
muli pl.] 1. Any one of the small mammals of 
the family Talpidz; esp. the common mole, 
Talpa europea, a small animal having a 


MOLESTATION 


velvety fur, usu. blackish, very small but 
not blind eyes, and very short strong fore- 
limbs for burrowing and excavating, 2, 
transf. and fig. One who works in darkness 
1601. b. One who sees imperfectly 1610, 3, 
The borer of a mole-plough 1805. 4, pl, 
Moleskin trousers. Also m. trousers. 1890. 
5. The colour of moleskin 1908. 

1. While Moles the crumbled Earth in Hillocks 
raise GAY. As blind as a m. BENTLEY. 2. Well 
said old M., can'st worke i' th' ground so fast? 


SHAKS, 

attrib, and Comb.: as m.-catcher; m.-cast, a 
mole-hill; -cricket, any fossorial orthopterous 
insect of the genus Gryllotalpa; -plough, a 
plough in which a pointed iron shoe makes an 
underground channel resembling the track of a 
mole, to serve as a in; -rat, (2) any myomor- 
phic rodent of the family Spalacida; (b) dial. the 
common m. 

Mole (mo-), sb." 1548. [In sense l -= L. 
moles fem., mass. In senses 2 and 3 — Fr. 
môle maso. = L. moles.) tl. A great mass; 
the collective mass of any object 1711. 2, A 
massive structure, esp. of stone, serving as a 
pler or breakwater, or joining two places 
separated by water. Hence, the water-area 
within the mole; an artificial harbour. 1548, 
+3. Antig. A Roman form of mausoleum 


1818. 
3. The m. of Adrian Gwryr. 
Mole, ab.* 1547. [= L. mola (Gr. jan) 


Antiq. A cake made of grains of spelt coarsely 
ground and mixed with salt (mola salsa), 
strewn on the victims at sacrifices —1007, 

Mole, b.“ 1611. [- Fr. móle - L. MOLA.) = 
MOLA. 


Mole, v. Chiefly dial. late ME. It. MOLE 
8b.") trans, To spot, stain, discolour 1818. 

fMoebut. rare. 1598. [= Fr. molebout,) 
The sun-fish, Orthagoriscus mola —1736. 
Molecular (mole-kinlia), a. 1 It. next 


+ -AR'.] Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
concerned with molecules; acting or in- 
herent in the molecules of a substance. M. 
heat, weight; see the sbs. Hence Mole- 
cula:rity, Molecularly adv. 

Molecule (mo@:ltki@l, mó"Hkiul. 1794 
(earlier in L. form, 1078-1800) ( br. 
molécule = mod. L. molecula, dim. of L. moles 
Monk } 800 -OULE.] 1. Physics and Chem. 


One of the minute discrete particles of which 
material substances are conceived to consist. 
In modern chemistry the molecules of any 
element or compound are assumed to be of 
uniform size and mass, representing the 
smallest portions into which the substance 
can be divided without losing ite chemical 
identity. 2. In pop. use: A small particle 
1799. 

1. A group of atoms drawn and held together by 
what chemists term affinity, is called a m. 
TYNDALL. 
lt. Mork sb.“ + HEAD 


PTER-HEAD. 

Mole-hill, molehill. late ME. (. MOLE 
b. ] A small mound, or occas, a ridge, of 
earth thrown up by moles in burrowing. 

Phr. To make a mountain (out) of a mole-hill: to 
make too much of a small difficulty or grievance. 

Molendinar. 1820. [- med.L. molen- 
dinarius, f. molendinum mill. (In Glasgow 
pron. moléndi-nür.)) A. adj. Of or concern- 
ing a millor miller. B. sb. A molar tooth. 
Scorr. So Mole'ndinary a. and sb. 

Moleskin (mó*lskin) 1008. [f. Mou sb.* 
+ SKIN.] 1, The skin of the mole used as à 
fur. 2. A strong, soft, fine-piled cotton 
fustian, the surface of which is shaved before 
dyeing 1803. 3. pl. Trousers, etc., made of 
moleskin (in sense 2) 1886. 

Mole'st, sb. Obs. exc. arch. ME. [- OFT. 
moleste, subst. use of L. molestus trouble- 
some; see next.] Trouble, injury. 

Molest (molest), v. late ME. [- OFr. 
molester or L. molestare trouble, annoy, f. 
molestus troublesome, perh. rel. to moles 
MOLE sb.] tl. trans. To cause trouble to; to 
vex, annoy, put to inconvenience 1720. tb. 
Of disease: To afflict —1696. 2. To meddle 
with (a person) injuriously or with hostile 
intent 1494. 

2. No 8 .ought..to be fore’d or 
molested for religion Mitt. Hence Mole:ster- 

Molestation (ma- leste Jen. mgl). late 
ME. [- (O) Fr. molestation — med. L. mole- 
slatio, f. molestat-, pa. ppl. stem of L 


MOLESTFUL 


molestare; see prec., -I0N.] I. The action of 
molesting or condition of being molested; 
annoyance, disturbance; tvexation. 2, With 
a and pl.: A trouble, annoyance, vexation; 
concr, à cause of annoyance. Now rare. late 


ME. 

Molestful (mole'stfül) a. Now rare. 1596. 
(f. MOLEST sb. or v. + -FUL.] "Troublesome. 

Molewarp, obs. f. MOULDWARP. 

Molimen (moloimen). Pl. molimina 
(moli'mină). 1865. [L., f. moliri make an 
effort.) Phys. and Path. An effort by which 
the system endeayours to perform any 
natural function, esp. menstrual m., the 
straining to bring about the catamenia. 

Molinary (mó*linüri), a. rare. 1774. [t. 
late L. molina mill + -ARY'.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the grinding of corn. 

Moline (moloizn). 1562. [prob. repr. AFr. 
*moliné, f. molin (mod. Fr. moulin) mill; 
seo MILL sb. s.] Her. A. adj. Of or 
resembling the expanded and curved 
extremities of a mill-rind. B. sb. = Cross 
moline 1777. 

Cross m., n cross each of the arms of which 
terminates in two expanded and curved branches 
resembling the extremities of a mill-rind. 

Molinism' (moliniz'm). 1009. t. Luis 
Molina, a Spanish Jesuit (1535-1000) + -ISM.] 
The doctrine of Molina that the efficacy of 
grace depends simply on the will which 
freely accepts it. So Mo'linist' 1655, 

Molinism* (mo:iniz"m). 1720. t. Miguel 
de Molinos, a Spanish priest (1627-1696) + 
-I8M.] Quietism. Hence Mo'linist* 1868. 

Moll (mol), sb. 1507. [Pet-form of Mary. 
Of. Monty.) 1. A female personal name. 
2. A prostitute 1604. 

}Moll, a. rare. 1474. L- OFr. mol (mod. 
mou, mol, fem. molle) 1 L. mollis soft.) 1. 
Soft. CAXTON. 2. Mus. In B moll, b moll = 
flat. (Also BEMOL ) 1667. 

Molla(h, var. of MULLAH. 

Molleton (mo-léton). 1858. (- Fr. molleton, 
f. mollet, dim. of mol (see prec.).] = SWAN- 


SKIN, 
Mollify (molifo), v. late ME. [- Fr. 
mollifier or L. mollificare, t. mollis soft; see 


-FY.] 1. trans. To render soft or supple. Now 
rare, 2. To soften in temper or disposition; 
to appease. late ME. tb. intr. To become 
softened; to relent —1823. T3. To abate the 
violence of (passions; also heat, cold, etc.); to 
relieve (care) 1833. 4. To lessen the harsh- 
ness of (laws, etc.); to abate the rigour of (de- 

mands); also, to euphemize. Now rare. 1523. 

2. I must m. him with money 1667. 4. Now 
mince the Sin, And mollifie Damnation with a 
Phrase DRYDEN. Hence Morllifiable a. 1611. 
Mollification. late ME. Morllifier 1592. 

\|Mollities (moli-fiiz). 1004. [L., f. mollis 
soft.] ta. fig. Effeminacy. b. Med. Softening 
1835. 

Mollitious (moli:fos) «a. rare. 1040. If. 
prec. + -0US.] Luxurious, Sensuous. 

Mollusc, mollusk (me- Isk). 1783. [- Fr. 
mollusque — mod. L. mollusca; se next.] Nat. 
Hisl. An animal belonging to the Mollusca. 

Mollusca (mğlv-skă), sb. pl. 1783. [mod. 
L. mollusca (Jonston, 1650), n. pl. of L. 
molluscus (used in fem. sing. of a soft nut and 
in n. sing. of a fungus), f. mollis soft.] Zool. a 
Applied by Linneus to a heterogeneous 
group of invertebrates, comprising the 
Echinoderms, Hydroids, Annelids, and 
naked Mollusca. b. Now (mainly after 
Cuvier), a phylum, comprising soft-bodied 
unsegmented animals (usu. having à hard 
shell) of the five classes Amphineura 
(chitons), Gastropoda (limpets, snails, ete.), 
Seaphopoda — (tooth-shells), Cephalopoda 
(cuttlefish, etc.), and Lamellibranchia (oys- 
ters, mussels, etc.). Hence Molluscan a. 
Mollu:scoid a.: sb. one of the Mollus- 
coi'dea, also -oida, a division (now dis- 
carded) comprising the Polyzoa, Brachiopoda, 
and Tunicata. 

Molluscous (mól»skos) d. 
sense 1, f. prec. + obs; in sense 3 f. 
molluscum kind of soft tumour.] 
belonging to the Mollusca; fi. 
invertebrate. 

Molly (moli). 1719. LT. Mout sb. 1 + *. 
1. (With capital M.) A familiar pet-form of 
Mary; occas. applied to a prostitute. 2. An 


1813. [In 
mod.L. 


sole 


— .... cc 


1345 
effeminate man or boy; a milksop. Also Miss 


'omb. = cotton-tail. 

Molly-coddle (molikod', sb. 1833. f. 
Morey + ConpLE v.] One who coddles 
himself or is coddled; an effeminate man. 
Mosisccoddte v. to coddle or cocker up 

Molly Maguire (molimügwoi*u). 1807. 
[See Monty; Maguire is a common Irish 
surname.] A member of a secret society 
formed in Ireland in 1843 for the purpose of 
resisting the payment of rent. Also transf. A 
similar society formed in the mining districts 
of Pennsylvania. 

Moloch (mólgk). 1661. [- late L. (Vulg.) 
Moloch - Gr. Médox, Modéx — Heb. mólek, held 
to be alt. of melek (king), by substitution 
after the Captivity of the vowels of büsef 
shame.] 1. The name of a Canaanite idol, to 
whom children were sacrificed as burnt 
offerings (Lev. 18:21); in Milton, one of the 
devils. Hence, an object to which horrible 
sacrifices are made. 1007. 2. The Australian 
thorn-lizard or thorn-devil, Moloch horridus, 
one of the most grotesque and hideous of 
reptiles 1845. 3, A Brazilian monkey, 
Callithriz moloch 1875. 

1, M., horrid King besmear'd with blood Of 
human sacrifice, and nts tears MILT. Hence 
Mo:lochize v, to sacrifice as to M. TENNYSON. 

Molosses, obs. f. MOLASSES. 

Molossian (mólosiün). Hist. 1592. U. L. 
Molossia = Gr. Modosola, f. Gr. MoAoacós; So 
-AN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Molossia, a 
country in Epirus; esp. M. dog, hound, a kind 
of mastiff 1649. B. sb. An inhabitant of 
Molossia. 

\Molossus (móloss. Also molo:ss 
(1731). 1580. [L., = Gr. Mooocós Molossian 
used subst.; see prec.] Prosody. A foot of 
three long syllables. 

Molt: see MELT v.; obs. f. MOULT. 

Molten (mo lt’n), ppl. a. ME. [Strong 
pa. pple. of MELT v.] 1. Liquefied by heat. 
(Now only of bodies that require great heat 
to melt them; not, e. g., of wax or ice.) 2. a. 
Of metal, etc.: That has been melted (and 
again solidified). b. Of an image, etc.: Pro- 
duced by melting and running into a mould. 

1. I am as hot as m. Lead SHAKS. fig. The m. 
passion of Burke 1884. 2. b. They made a m. calf 
COVERDALE Exod, 32:4. Hence Morltenly adv. 
like what is m. 

Molucca (m?lp:ká). 1681. [Appears in Fr. 
(1522) as Isles Moluques, in It. (1598) as Isole 
Moluche, and in xvii Sp. and Pg. as Maluco, 
islas Malucas and Molucas.) The name (the 
Moluccas, the M. Islands) of a group of 
islands (also called the Spice Islands) 
situated in the Eastern Archipelago; used 
alirib. in M. bean, the fruit of a species of 
Boxpuo, Guilandina bonducella ; ete. 

Moly (mó*li). 1567. [- L. moly ~ Gr. Ahe, 
rel. to Skr. mf lam root.] 1. Muth. A fabulous 
plant having a white flower and a black 
root, endowed with magic properties, said 
by Homer to have been given by Hermes to 
Odysseus as a charm against. the sorceries of 
Circe. 2. Applied to various plants supposed. 
to be identical with the moly of Homer; esp. 
the wild garlic, Allium moly 1597. 

Molybdate (molibdét). 1794. (t. as 
MOLYBDIO d.; see -ATE*.] Chem. A salt of 
molybdie acid. 

+Molybdena (molibdina). 1093. [- L. 
molybdæna - Gr. uoNigóawa angler's plummet, 
f. uóAvBàos lead.] a. Applied vaguely to various 
salts or ores of lead. b. An older name for 
MOLYBDENITE. C. From c1790 to c1820 occas. 
used for MOLYBDENUM. 

Molybdenite (moli-bdénoit). 1796. [f. prec. 
+ ITE! 4 b.] fa. Chem. An artificial sulphide 
of molybdenum. b. Min. Disulphide of 
molybdenum occurring in tabular bluish- 
grey crystals. 

Molybdenum (molibdi-njm, moli-bdindm) 
1816. [mod. L., alt. of molybdena after the 
names of other elements in -wm; ef. -IUM.] 
Chem. A metallic element (symbol Mo) occur- 
ring in combination, as in molybdenite, wul- 
fenite, etc. When separated it is a brittle, 
almost infusible silver-white metal, per- 
manent at ordinary temperatures, but 
rapidly oxidized by heat. 
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Molybdic (molibdik), a. 1796. [f. Mo- 
LYBDENA + -I0.] a. Min. Containing or de- 
rived from molybdenum. b. Chem. Applied 
to compounds containing molybdenum in its 
higher valency; esp. in m. acid. 

Molybdite (moli-bdoit). 1808. [f. Mo- 
LYBDENA + -ITE' 4 b.] Min. Trioxide of 
molybdenum occurring in yellow capillary 
crystals or incrustations. 

Molybdous (moli'bdos), 4. 1796. If. Mo- 
LYBDENA. + -0US.] Chem. Applied to com- 
pounds into which molybdenum enters inits 
lower valency, as opp. to MOLYBDIC. 

Mom. U.S. 1911. Shortened f. MOMMA. 

Mome: (mdm). Obs. exc. arch. 1553. [Of 
unkn. origin.] A blockhead, dolt, fool. 

Mome:, 1563. Anglicized f. Momus. 

Moment (mó*mént), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
moment — L. momentum (i) movement, 
moving power, (ii) importance, consequence, 
(iii) moment of time, particle — *movi- 
mentum, f. movére MOVE; see -MENT.] 1. 
A point of time, an instant. 12. In the 177 
18th c. occas. used for SECOND —1707. f3. 
A small particle —1754. fb. Math. Au in- 
finitesimal increment or decrement of a 
varying quantity —1743. 4. Importance, 
weight. Now only in of (great, little, etc.) m. 
1522. 15. Cause or motive of action; deter- 
mining influence or consideration —1691. 
6. A definite stage or turning-point in a 
course of events 1006. 7. Mech. Applied, 
with qualifying words, to certain functions 
serving as the measure of some mechanical 
effect depending on two different factors 
1830. 8. One of the elements of a complex 
conceptual entity. (After Ger. use.) 1868. 

1. We shall all be chaunged and that in a m. and 
in the twincklynge of an eye TINDALE 1 Cor. 
15:52. Phr. The m.: occas, in pregnant sense, the 
fitting or favourable m. For the m.: 80 far as the 
near future is concerned; also, during the brief 
De referred to. One m.: ellipt. for Walt or 
‘listen one m.“ On the spur of the m.: see SPUR. 
The m.: ellipt. for the m. when" or "that. This 
m.: used advb. for (a) immediately ; (b) hardly a 
m. ago. To the m.: with exact punctuality; also, 
for the exact time required. 3. T'o the m.: to the 
smallest detail. 4. Things which appear at first 
view of little m. BURKE. 7. The m. of a force or 
a velocity about à point, the product of the length 
of the directed line representing the force or the 
velocity, multiplied by the length of the per- 
pendieular from the point. M. of a couple, the 

roduct of either of the two equal forces into the 
length of the arm. M. of inertia of a body about, 
any axis, the sum of the products of the mass of 
each particle of the body into the square of its 
least distance from the axis. M. of momentum of a 
rotating body, the product of momentum into the 
distance from the axis. 8. Being and not-Being 
are the elements or moments of Becoming 
FERRIER. Comb. m.-axis Physics, a line indicat- 
ing by its length and direction respectively the 
m. and the direction of a couple. Hence 
Moment v. to time precisely. FULLER. 

Momental (momemntál) a. 1606. [- late 
L. momentalis; see prec., -AL'.] tl. Momen- 
tary 1646. 2. Math, Of or pertaining to 
momentum, as m. ellipse, etc. 1877. 

1. Not one momentall minute doth she swerue 


BRETON. Hence *Momeintally adv. from 
moment to moment; for a moment 1612-1646. 
+Momenta-neous, a. 1610. f. late L. 


momentaneus (f. momentum MOMENT) + 
-ous.] 1. Momentary -1801. 2. Instantaneous 
—1703. 3. Pertaining to an infinitesimal 
division of time 1708. 

+Momentany, a. 1508. I- Fr. momentané, 
L. momentaneus; see prec., -Y*.] Pertaining 
to the moment; transitory ; evanescent 1726. 

Momentary (mó*méntüri, a. 1526. [- 
L. momentarius, f. momentum; see MOMENT 
sb. and -ARY?.] 1, Lasting but for a moment; 
transitory. 2. Short-lived; ephemeral 1587. 
3. Recurring at every moment. Now rare. 
1745. 14. Instantaneous —1847. 15. Math. 
Pertaining to an infinitesimal portion of time 
1833. 6. quasi-adv. POPE. 

1. His Griefs are M., and his Joys Immortal 
STEELE. 2. Born like a m. fly, To flutter, buzz 
about, and die 1762. 3. A dealer in the fine arts 
in m. fear of a spunging-house 1799. Hence 
Mo-mentarily adv. for a moment; at every 
moment; tinstantly 1654. 

Momently (móv-méntli, adv. 1676. If. 
Moment sb. + -LY*.] 1, Every moment. 2. 
Atany moment; on the instant 1775. 3. For 
a single moment 1868. 


MOMENTOUS 


Momentous (momentas), a. 1052. r. 
MOMENT sb. + -ovs. fl. Having motive 
force. 2. Of moment; important, weighty 
1656. 3. Of persons: Having influence or im- 
portance. Now rare. 1667. 

2. There remaineth a second objection, which is 
the more m. 1656. Hence Mome-ntous-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Momentum (mo*me-ntim), Pl. -ta. 1699. 
[- L. momentum; see Moment sb.] tl. = 
MOMENT sb. 3 b. 1735. 12. ‘Impulsive weight” 
(J.); force of movement —1817. 13. Mech. = 
MOMENT sb. 7. 1839. 4. Mech. The ‘quantity 
of motion' of a moving body, measured by 
the product of the mass into the velocity 
1609. Hence, in pop. use, impetus gained by 
movement 1860. 5. = MOMENT sb. 8. 1829. 

4. fig. That m. of ignorance, . . presumption, and 
lust of plunder, which nothing been able to 
resist BURKE. 


Mo:mma. U.S. collog. 1805. = MAMMA!, 

Mommer, eto., var. of MUMMER, eto. 

(Momus (mō-møs). Occas. pl. Momi, 
Momusses, Momus's. 1563. [L. Momus, 
Gr. Mayos, personification of duos ridicule.) A 
Greok divinity, the god of ridicule; hence, a 
fault-finder, a captious critic. A daughter, 
disciple, son of M., à wag, buffoon. 

Mona (mé--ni). 1774. [- Sp., Pg., It. 
mona monkey (whence mod.L. specific 
name).] A small, long-tailed African 
monkey, Cercopithecus mona. 

Monachal, monacal (mọ'năkäl), a. 1587. 
[= (O)Fr. monacal or eccl. L. monachalis, f. 
monachus MONK; see -AL'.] Of or pertaining 
to a monk or monastic life; monastic; 
monkish. 

Monachism (monükiz'm). 1577. (t. L. 
monachus MONK + -ISM.] 1, The monastic 
system or principle; monasticism. 12. A 
moi istic. Mx. So Mo-nach- 
ist a. favouring m. 

Monacid (monavsid), a. 1862, [Moxo 2.) 
Chem. Having the power of saturating one 
molecule of a monobasic acid. 

Monad (mend). Also t-ade. 1615. [- 
Fr. monade or its source late L. monas, 
monad- — Gr. Hod, -a8- unit, f. h alone; see 
Ab.] 1. The number one, unity; an arith- 
motical unit. Now only Hist. with reference 
to the Pythagorean or other Greek philo- 
sophies. b. Applied to the Deity 1642. 2, An 
ultimate unit of being; an absolutely simple 


entity 1748, 

Chiefly used with reference to the 8 of 
Leibnitz (1646-1716), Cen to which the 
universe of existence consists of entities without 


me extension, or flgure, and 
finitely varied degrees, the power of perception. 


1788. [- Gr. 
hovadixds composed of units, f. povás, povað-; see 
Mowap, .] 1. Composed of monads or 
units; pertaining to or of the nature of a 
monad; existing singly. Also quasi-sb., that 
which is so composed. 2. Chem. Of the 
nature of a monad; univalent 1872. 3. 
Relating to monadism 1862. Mona-dical a. 
in sense 1. 1642. 

Monadiform (monw-diform), a. 1862. f. 
MONAD; see -FORM.] Biol. Having the form 
of a monad. 

Monadism (mg-nidiz’m). 1875. t. Mo- 
NAD + -ISM.] The theory of the monadic 
nature of matter or of substance generally; 
the doctrine of monads, esp. that of Leibnitz. 

Monadology (monàdolódsi). 1732. [- Fr. 
monadologie (Leibnitz); see MoNAD and 
-LoGY.] The doctrine of monads- 
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Monal: see MONAUL. 

Monamide (monàümoid) 1861. [f. Mo- 
N(0 + AMIDE.] Chem. An amide formed by 
the displacement of one of the three hydrogen 
atoms of ammonia. 

Monamine (monümoin) 1859. f. as 
prec. + AMINE.) Chem. An amine formed by 
the exchange of one of the three hydrogen 
atoms of ammonia for a basic radical. 

Monandria (mọnæ-ndriä). 1753. [mod.L. 
(Linn., 1735), f. Gr. Auris having one 
husband (f. uóvos + dw&p- male, taken in the 
sense 'stamen"); see -IA'.] Bot. The first 
class in the Linnman Sexual System, com- 
prísing all plants having hermaphrodite 
flowers with but one stamen or male organ. 
Hence Mona-ndrous a. 1806, 

Monandry (monm-ndri) 1855. f. Moxo- 
Gamy after polygamy, polyandry.) The 
custom of having only one husband at a 
time. 

Monarch (me-niak), sb. 1450. [= (O)Fr. 
monarque or late L, monarcha - Gr. uovdpyns, 
more freq. uóvopxos, f. uóvor alone; seo MONO-, 
ARCH.) 1. Orig., a sole and absolute ruler 
of a state, In mod. use, a sovereign bearing. 
the title of king, queen, emperor, or empress, 
or the like, (Now more or less rhet,, exc. in 
techn. use.) b. tranaf. and fig. 1581, 2. A 
very large red and black butterfly 1893. 

1. He is reputed as absolute a monark as any 
other in India SIR T. HERBERT. b. Come thou M. 
of the Vine, Plumpie Bacchus 8WAKS. Mont 

lanc is the m. of mountains BYRON. Hence 
Monarch v. intr, to act the m.: also fo m. it, 

Monarch (monaak), a. 1884. It. Gr. ler 
single + dex} beginning; cf. DrARCH.] Bot. 
Arising from only one point of origin, as 
the woody tissue of a root, 

Monarchal (mónAakal) a. 1586. - OFr. 
monarchal or med. L. monarchalis; see prec., 
A.] 1. Of, belonging to, or befitting a 
monarch 1592. 2. Having the status or 
exercising the functions of a monarch 1586. 
3. Ruled by a monarch; monarchical. Now 
rare or Obs. 1586. 

1. Satan, whom now transcendent glory rais'd 
Above his fellows, with M. pene, ns spake 
Murr. 3. Nations m. and aristocratical LANDOR. 

Monarchess (mo:n&kés). Now rare. 1595. 
[f. MONARCH sb. + -ESS'.] A female monarch. 

Monarchial (m@ni-akiil), a. 1600. (t. 
MONARCH + -IAL, Or MONARCHY + -AL', Cf. 
OFr. monarchíal.] = MONAROCHAL a. 

Monarchian (móni-dkin) 1765. - late 
L. monarchiani pl. (Tertullian) f. mon- 
archia; see MONARCHY, -AN.] A. sb. One of 
those heretics in the 2nd and 3rd centuries 
who denied the doctrine of the Trinity, 
interpreting ij uovapyía rod 6«o0 ‘the monarchy 
of God’ (a current designation for mono- 
theism), as implying this. B. adj. Of or 
belonging to the Monarchians or to Mon- 
archianism 1847, Hence Mona-rchianism, 
ks antitrinitarian doctrine of the Monarch- 

ng. 

Monarchic (müniakik), a. 1612. - Fr. 

ique or med. L. monarchicus (XIV) — 
Gr. uovapyucós, f. udvapxos; see MONARCH, -10.] 1. 
Of a government: Having the characteristics 
of monarehy. Now usu. MONARCHICAL. 1624. 
2. Of or belonging to a monarchy; favouring 
monarchy 1647. 3. Of or pertaining to a 
monarch or monarchs. Now rare or Obs. 
1612. 

Monarchical (mónü-kikAl) a. 1576. ff. 
as prec.; see -ICAL.] 1. Of the nature of a 
monarchy; esp. of government, vested in a 
monarch 1589. 2. = MONARCHIC a. 9. 1628. 
3. = MoNaROHIC a. 3. 1576. 4. Having un- 
divided rule; tautocratic 1618. Hence 
Mona-rchically adv. 

Monarchism (momnüikiz'm). 1838. - Fr. 
monarchisme, f. monarchie; see MONARCHY, 
-ISM.] The principles of monarchical govern- 
ment; attachment to monarchy. So Mo-n- 
archist, an advocate of monarchy 1647. 

M (mo-n&ikoiz) v. 1592. f. 
MONARCH sb. + -IZE.] I. intr. To perform 
the office of monarch; to rule absolutely. 
Also fo m. it. 2. trans. ta. To rule over as a 
5 1021. b. To make a monarchy of 
1660. 

1. him a breath, a little Scene, To M., 
be feriti kill with lookes SHAKS. 
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fMona'rcho. 1588. [repr. It. 
MOoNARCH.] 1. The title assumed by an in- 
sane Italian who fancied himself emperor of 
the world; hence transf. 1634. 2. Used de- 
risively for MONARCH. Marston. 

Monarchy (mo:n&iki). late ME. - (O) Fr. 
monarchie — late L. monarchia — Gr. povapyta 
rule of one, f. uóvapxyos MONARCH.) fl. Un- 
divided rule by a single person; absolute 
power —1876. 2. A state ruled by a monarch; 
also, the rule or government exercised by a 
monarch. late ME. 3. Monarchical rule 
1638. 14. The territory of a monarch (rare) 
1099. 

1. Gregory VII. claimed the m. of the world 
1876. 2. Absolute or despotic m., government in 
which the will of the mona is absolute, Con- 
atitutional m. (see CONSTITUTIONAL a. 4), Elective 
m., one in which the monarch is elected. Heredit- 
ary m., one in which the monarch succeeds by 
heredity. Limited m. (see LIMITED). 3. The very 
institution of m. was repulsive to them BUCKLE, 
fig. The M. of right Reason STEELE, 

Monas (monies). Pl, monades (mg: nad · 
Tz). 1508. [Gr. uovás; 80 MONA. ] = MONAD, 

Monasterial (monàásti*rii), a. late ME. 
[~ late and med.L. monasterialis, f. eccl. L. 


monasterium; so next, -AL'.] Belonging to 
or of the nature of a monastery, Hence 
Monaste-rially adv. like a monk. 


Monastery (mo:nüstorl). late ME. [= eccl, 
L. monasterium (1V) — eccl. Gr. uovaorpiow, f. 
Gr. pordfer live alone, f. uror alone.) A place 
of residence of a community (now almost 
exclusively, of monks) living uded from 
the world under religious vows. 

Monastic (mónm-stik), a. (and sb.). 1000. 


[= (O)Fr. monastique or late L. monasticus = 
Gr. povaerwós, f. uová(ar; seo proc., 10.) 1. 
Pertaining to or characteristic of monks, 
nuns, friars, and the like, or monasteries, 2. 
Bookbinding, Epithet of a method of finish- 
ing by tooling without gold; = ‘antique’ 
1880. 3. ab. A member of a monastic order; a 
monk 1632, 


1. To forsweare the ful stream of y* world, and to 
liue in a nooke meerly Monastick SHAKS. 80 
5 a, pertaining to m. life. late ME.; 
"m LH 

Monasticism (monte st iam). 1795. (f. 
MONASTIC + -18M.] The monastic system. 

Monatomic (monütomik), a. 1848. lt. 
Mon(o)- + ATOM + %. Chem. Containing 
one atom; consisting of molecules cach con- 
taining one atom. Also used for: Univalent. 
So Mona:tomism, m. quality or condition. 

Monaul (mond). Also monal, minaul, 
etc. 1769. [Hind. mundl or monál.] Anglo- 
Indian name for the Impeyan pheasant. 

Monaxial (mone-ksiàl) a. 1880. [f. Mo- 
N(0- + L. axis + , after AXIAL.) Hol. 
and Zool. Having only one axis; developing 
along a single line. 

Monazite (mo:názoit). 1886. - G. monasit 
(Breithaupt, 1829), f. Gr. povicew be solitary, 
on account of its rarity; see -ITE' 2 b.] Min. 
Phosphate of the cerium metals, found in 
reddish or brownish crystals. 

Mondaine (mondén) 1908. [Fr.; cf. 
MUNDANE.] A woman belonging to the world 
of fashion. 

Monday (mo-nde', -di). (OE. mónandag, 
corresp. to OFris. mdne(n)dei, MLG., MDu. 
mán(en)dach (Du. maandag), OHG. münatag 
(G. Montag), ON. mánadagr; f. Moon + DAY, 
tr. late L. lune dies ‘day of the moon’ (after 
Gr. #utoa Ledvns), of which the var. unis dies 
gave OFr, lunsdis (mod. lundi).] The second 
day of the week. 

But soft What day is this? M., my Lord SHAKS, 
Black M., (a) a name for Easter M.] (b) 
slang, the first school-day after a vacation, Saint 
M., used with reference to the practice amon 
workmen of being idle on M., as a consequence o 
drunkenness on Sunday; chiefly in to keep Sai 
. 1753. Hence Morndayish a, affected with the 
indisposition, often felt by clergymen on Monday, 
resulting from Sunday's work 1804. 7 

Monde (mond). 1765. [Fr = ‘world’. 
Cf. BEAU-MONDE.] The world of fashionable 
people; society. Also, the set in which one 
moves. 

Mondial (mo-ndial), a. 1918. [- Fr. mon- 
dial — eccl. L. mundialis (Tertullian), f. 
mundus world; see -IAL.] World-wide. 

Mone, obs. f. MoAN, Moon. 

Monest, obs. f. MONISH v. 


MONETARY 


Monetary (mw»-nitüári, mon-), a. 1802. 
[- Fr. monétaire or late L. monetarius, f. L. 
monela MINT sb.'; see -ARY',] 1. Of or per- 
taining to the coinage or currency. 2. Per- 
taining to or concerned with money, 
pecuniary 1860. 

1. M. unit, the standard unit of value of a 
country’s coinage. 2. Deep in great m. trans- 
actions 1865. 

Moneth(e, obs. ff. MONTH. 

Monetize (mo-niteiz, mon-), v. 1880. [— 
Fr. monétiser, f. L. moneta; see next, -IZE.] 
trans, To give a standard value to (a metal) 
in the coinage of a country; to put into 
circulation as money. So Monetiza:tion 
1864. 

Money (m»'ni) sb, Pl, moneys (mu niz). 
(ME. money(e, -ei(e, mone = OFr. moneie 
(mod. monnaie change) :- L. moneta mint 
(in Rome), money, orig. epithet of Juno, in 
whose temple (also 80 named) the mint was 
housed.] 1, Current coin; metal stamped in. 
pieces as à medium of exchange and measure 
of value. b. Hence, anything serving the 
same purposes as coin. late ME. c. In mod. 
use applied indifferently to coin and to such 
promissory documents representing coin 
(esp. bank-notes) as are currently accepted as 
a medium of exchange. See PAPER MONEY. 
1819. 2. (With pL) A particular coin or 
coinage. Also, a denomination of value 
representing a fraction or a multiple of the 
value of some coin; in full, money of account. 
lute ME. 3, Coin in reference to its purchas- 
ing power; hence, possessions or property 
viewed as convertible into money ME. 
b. ns à commodity in the market 1687. 4. pl. 
Prop. ‘sums of money’, but often = the 
sing. (sense 3). Now chiefly in legal or quasi- 
legal use, or as an archaism, late ME. 

1. I will giue thee the worth of it in m. 1 Kings 
21:2. fig. Words are wise mens counters, they do 
but reckon by them: but they are the mony of 
fooles HOBBES. +White m.: standard silver coin. 
c. In international commerce. .a good bill [sc. of 
exchange] is good m. 1903. 3. Wealth and m. 
are, in common language, considered as in evi 
respect synonymous ADAM SMITH. b. The value 
of m, must be judged, like every thing else, from. 
it's rate at market BURKE. 4. You come to me, 
and you say, Shylocke, we would haue moneyes 
SHAKS, From Shaks. onwards the use of the pl. 
for the sing. has been attributed to Jews, whose 
pome is sometimes ridiculed by the spelling 
monish”. 

Phrases, M. makes the mare to go; m. is the sinews 
of war; time is m.; ete. For or m.: see LOVE 
sb, (So and so) for my m. (collog.) = ‘is what I 
desire or like’, is my choice’, ‘give me.“. To 
make m.: to acquire or earn m. To coin m.: to 
make apidly. (Zt is) not everybody's or every 
man's m.: not what everybody would find worth 
its price. There is m. in (something): m. can be 
made out of It. ` 
attrib, and Comb.: m.-bill, a bill in Parliament 
for granting suppli -broker, a money-dealer; 
clause, a clause (in a parliamentary bill) for 
granting supplies; -column, (a) a portion of a 
page marked off by vertically ruled lines for 
figures denoting sums of money; (b) the column 
of a newspaper devoted to the money-market; 
dealer, one who deals in m. in the way of 
exchange, banking, lending, ete. 80 ~ vbl. 
sb.; -jobber, a dealer in m. or coin; ~market, the 
sphere of operation of the dealers in loans, stocks, 
and shares; -monger, a dealer in money, esp. 
in the way of len it; hence -mongering, 
+-monging vbl. sb. and ppl. a.; -order, an order 
for payment of a specified sum, issued at one 
post-office and payable at another (in British use 
restricted to what is pop. called a post-office order, 
as dist. from a postal order); t-scrivener, one 
whose business it is to raise loans, m money out 
at interest, etc., on behalf of his clients; spider 
= next (a); also, a spider of the genus Si ticus; 
-spinner, (a) a small spider, Aranea scenica, 
supposed to bring good luck in money or other 
matters to the person over whom it crawls; (b) 
one who makes great sums by speculation or 
usury. 

Money (mr»:ni) v. late ME. [In sense 1 
— Fr. monnayer; in other senses f. MONEY 
sb.) 1. trans. To coin or mint (money). rare. 
12. To supply with money; hence, to bribe 
—1625. 3. To dispose of for money (rare) 1611. 

Mo- neyage. Hist. 1747. [- Fr. monnayage 
(OFr. moneage), f. monnayer MONEY v.; see 
an.] ‘A payment by the moneyers for the 
privilege of coining; otherwise explained as a 
payment by the subjects to prevent loss by 
the depreciation or change of coinage 
(Stubbs). 
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Mo-ney-bag. 1565. 1. A bag for holding 
money. In pl. often joc. for ‘wealth’. 2. 
transf. pl. A person notable as having or 
loving money 1818. 

Mo-ney-bound, a. joc. 1825. [After 
weather-bound.] Detained by want of money. 

Mo:ney-box. 1585. A box for money; esp. 
a closed box into which coin is dropped 
through a slit. 

Mo'ney-cha:nger. late ME. One whose 
business it is to change money at a fixed rate. 

Moneyed (mp-nid), a. Also monied. 
1457. [f. MONEY sb. + -ED'] 1. Having 
money, rich in money. M. man often spec. = 
Carrrauist. 2. Consisting of money, derived 
from money 1790. 3. M. interest: interest in 
money as a possession; a class of persons 
having such interest. (Cf. landed interest.) 
1711. 4. U.S. Of a company, ete.: Having 
power to deal in money 1872. 

1, The monied men and leaders of commerce 
UE 2. The monied resources of the State 


Moneyer (mr-nioi. ME. I- OFr. mon- 
(n)ier, -oier (mod. monnayeur) — late L. 
monelarius; see MINTER.] fi. a. A money- 
changer. ME. only. b. A money-dealer, 
banker, capitalist 1706. 2. One who coins 
money; a minter. Now chiefly Hist. late 


ME. 

2. The Provost and Company of Moneyers 1668. 

Mo-ney-grub. 1768. [Cf. GRUB sb.] One 
who is sordidly intent on amassing money. 
So Mo-ney-gru:bber. Mo-ney-gru:bbing 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Mo:ney-lender. c 1780. One whose busi- 
ness is lending money at interest. So 
Mo-ney-lending vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Moneyless (mo-nilés), a. ME.  [-LESS.] 
Without money. 

Mo'ney-ma:ker. late ME. f1. A minter, 
moneyer -1523. 2. One who gains and 
accumulates money; one intent on getting 
money 1864. So Mo-ney-making vbl. sb. 
acquisition of wealth; ppl. a. oceupied in, or 
intent on, acquiring wealth; also (of things) 
lucrative. 

Money matter. 1552. [MATTER sb. IV. 3.] 
An affair turning upon money. Chiefly pl., 
the financial side of things. 

Money's-worth. 1588. [WORTH sb.] 1. 
Something recognized as worth money or 
equivalent to money 1604. 2. Full value for 
money paid or to be paid. (Now chiefly with 
poss. pron.) 

Mo-ney-wort. 1578. [After the old L. 
name Nummularia.) The plant Lysimachia 
nummularia or Herb Twopence, which has 
roundish glossy leaves. Also, a book-name 
for Anagallis tenella and other plants. 

Mongcorn (mo-nkoan). Obs. exc. dial. 
ME. [f. ME. mong mixture + CORN sb. i] 
“Mixed corn’ = MASLIN*. 

Monger (menge. [OE. mangere (= 
OHG., ON. mangari) agent-n., f. mangian 
(= OS. mangon, ON. manga) :- Gmo. 
*maysojan, f. L. mango dealer, trader; sce 
-ER'.) A dealer, trader, trafficker. Now 
rare, exc, as the second element in com- 
pounds, as cheesemonger, fishmonger, iron- 
monger. Since 16th c., chiefly, one who 
carries on a petty or disreputable traffic, as 
fashion-m., mass-m., news-m., scandal-m., ete. 

Mongering (mo-ngorin), vbl. sb. 1846. [f. 
MONGER + -ING'.] Trading, trafficking. 
Chiefly used as a second element in com- 
pounds. So Mo-ngering ppl. a., Mo-ngery. 

Mongol (mo-ngol). 1738. [Native name, 
said to be f. mong ‘brave’. Cf. Mour.) A. 
sb. One of an Asiatic race now chiefly in- 
habiting Mongolia, between China proper 
and Siberia; also more widely, a Mongolian. 
B. adj. Pertaining to or characteristic of the 
Mongols, their country, or language; Mon- 
golian 1763. 

Mongolian (mọņgö"-liän). 1738. (f. MON- 
GOL + -IAN.] A. adj. 1. = MONGOL a. 2. 
‘Anthropology. Belonging to the yellow- 
skinned straight-haired type of mankind 
1828. 3. Applied to a type of idiot re- 
sembling the Mongols in physiognomy 1892. 
B. sb. A native of Mongolia; the language of 
the Mongols; one of the Mongolian race of 
mankind (see A. 2) 1846. So Mon$olic a. 
and sb. 1834. 
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Mongoloid (mo:ngóloid), a. (and sb.) 1808. 
[f. MONGOL + -orp.] 1. Belonging to that one 
of the five principal races of mankind which 
prevails over the vast region lying east of a 
line drawn from Lapland to Siam, HUXLEY. 
2. = MONGOLIAN a. 3. 1899. 3. sb. One of the 
Mongoloid race 1868. 

Mongoose, mungoose (mengis, mvn- 
gūs). 1698. [- Marathi mangüs.] 1. An 
ichneumon, Herpestes griseus, common in 
India, and able to kill venomous snakes un- 
harmed. Also applied to other ichneumons 


` (subfamily Herpestin), 2. A species of lemur 


or maki, Lemur mongoz 1758. 

Mongrel (mo-ngrél), sb. and a. 1486 
(mengrell). [app. f. base *mey3- *may5- 
*moņz- mix (see MENG v.) + -REL.] A. sb. 1, A. 
dog of no definable breed, resulting from 
various crossings. tb. Applied to persons as 
a term of contempt. (Cf. cur.) -1764, 2. An 
animal or plant resulting from the crossing 
of different breeds or kinds; restricted by 
some to the result of the crossing of varieties 
(opp. to hybrid) 1677. 3. A person not of pure 
race. Chiefly disparaging. 1542. 

2. The parents of mongrels are varieties, and 
mostly domestic varieties DARWIN. fig. Though 
his two faculties of Serving-man and Solliciter, 
should compound into one m. MILT. 

B. adj. (the sb. used attrib, and apposi- 
tively). 1. Of dogs: That is a mongrel 1576. 
b. As an abusive epithet for a person 1006. 
2. In wider use, of animals and plants 1635. 
3. Of persons: Of mixed race. Chiefly dis- 
paraging. 1606. 4. transf. That is ‘neither one 
thing nor the other’. Chiefly contempt. 1581. 
b. Applied to a word or a dialect 1610, 

1. b. A Knaue, a Rascall,. .and the Sonne and 
Heire of a Mungrill Bitch SHAKS. 4. These Mun- 

rell Pamphlets (part true, part false) FULLER. 

ence Mo*ngrelism, the condition of being m. 
or hybrid. Mo-ngrelize trans. to make m. in 
race, etc. 

Mongst (monst), prep. poet. 1590. Aphet. 
f. AMONGST. 

Monial (mó"niil. ME. I- OFr. moinet 
(mod. meneau), subst. use of moi(e)nel adj. 
middle, f. moien (sco MEAN a.*) + -el -AL*.] 
Arch. Now Antiq. A mullion. 

Monied, var. of MONEYED. 

Monilated (mo-nile'téd), ppl. a. 1877. f. 
L. monile necklace + -ATE* + -ED'.] Anat. 
= next. 

Moniliform (moni-ifózm), a. 1802. [- Fr. 
moniliforme, or mod.L. moniliformis, f. 
L. monile necklace; see -FoRM.] Of the form 
of a necklace; having contractions at regular 
intervals; consisting of protuberances sug- 
gesting a string of beads. 

Moniment, obs. f. MONUMENT. 

Monish (me:nif) v. ME. Now rare. [- 
OFr. monester, aphet. f. amonester; seo AD- 
MONISH.) To admonish. Hence Mo'nisher. 
Mo-nishment (arch.). 

Monism (moniz'm). 1802. [- mod.L. 
monismus, f. Gr. uóvos single; see MONO-, 
-1sM.] Philos. a. The doctrine that only one 
being exists. b. A general name for those 
theories which deny the duality (i.e. the 
existence as two ultimate kinds of substance) 
of matter and mind 1876. c. The doctrine 
that there is only one Supreme Being, as opp. 
to the belief in a Good and an Evil Principle 
as co-ordinate powers 1872. 

b. Thus materialism and idealism or spiritualism 
are both species of m.; the name, however, is often 
applied specifically to a third variety, viz. the 
doctrine that physical and psychical phenomena 
are alike manifestations of a reality which cannot 
be identifled with either matter or mind. O.E.D. 
So Mornist, one who holds a doctrine of m. (in 
any sense) 1836. Moni:stic d., Moni:stically 


adv. 

Monition (móni-fon). late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
monition — L. monitio, on, f. monit-, pa. 
ppl. stem of monére advise, warn; see -ION, 
-IT10N.] 1. ta. Instruction. b. Warning. 
Also, a warning. 2. A warning of the 
presence or imminence of something (now 
only, of some impending danger). late ME. 
3. An official or legal intimation or notice 
1460. b. A formal notice from a bishop or 
an eccl. court admonishing a person to 
refrain from a specifled offence 1509. c. In 
those courts which use the civil law process, 
a process in the nature of a summons 1840. 
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1. Sage monitions from his friends His talents to 
employ for nobler ends Swirt, 2. The first 
monitions of the impending catastrophe occurred 
in 63 A.D. 1906, Hence Moni-tion v. Eccl. Law., 
to warn by a m. 

Monitor (monitói), sb. 1546. [= L. 
monitor, f. as prec.; see -OR 2.] 1. One who 
(or that which) admonishes another as to his 
conduct. Now somewhat arch. tAlso (rare), 
an instigator. 1596. 2. A senior pupil in a 
School, with special duties, esp. that of 
keeping order, and occas. of acting as 
teacher to a junior class 1546. 3. Something 
that reminds or gives warning 1055. 14. = 
BACK-BoaRD 4. —1831. 5. A lizard of the family 
Monitoride or Varanidz, inhabiting Africa 
and Australia, supposed to give warning of 
the vicinity of crocodiles 1826. 6. An ironclad 
having a very low freeboard and one or more 
revolving turrets containing great guns; so 
called from the name given by Captain 
Ericsson, its inventor, to the first vessel of 
the sort 1862. 7. U.S. (In full m. roof or top.) 
A raised part of a roof (e.g. in a railway- 
carriage), with openings for light and ventila- 
tion. Hence m.-car. 1871, 8. A jointed nozzle 
used in hydraulic mining, which may be 
turned in any direction 1881. 

1. In this Lac. religion] you need not be a M. to 
the King Bacon, Conscience, this once able m.,— 

laced on high as a judge within us STERNE. 

ence Monitor v, trans, to guide as a m. KEATS. 
Monito-rial a. monitory; of, pertaining to, or 
rformed by monitors in schools. Monito-r- 
ally adv. Mo'nitorship. Mo-nitress, a female 


m. 

Monitory (monitori 1450. - L. moni- 
torius, f. as prec.; see -oRY*.] A. adj. 1, Giv- 
ing or conveying a warning; admonitory. b. 
M. letter = B. 2. 1096. 2. M. lizard = 
MONITOR sb. 5. 1810. B. sb. f1. An admoni- 
tion —1077. 2. A letter containing an 
admonition or warning, esp. one issued by a. 
bishop or pope 1624. 


A. 1. He heard the m. growl [of a mastiff] 


Wonpsw. 

Monk (monk). (OE. munuc = OFris. 
munek, OS, munik (Du. monnik), OHG. 
munih (G. mónch) ON. muünkr; Gme. = 


pop. L. *monicus, for late L. monachus (cf. 
*monisterium MINSTER) — late Gr. jvaxos, 
subst. use of adj. ‘single, solitary’, f. póvos 
alone.] 1. A member of a community of 
men living apart from the world under vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience, accord- 
ing to a rule. (Cf. friar.) 2. As the name of 
certain animals, esp. with reference to the 
cowl or hood of a monk; see also SEA-MONK. 
1718. 3. As the name of various objects in 
certain arts and crafts 1683. 

1. Black m., a Benedictine; also, a Black or 
Augustinian canon; fray m., white m., a 
Cistercian m. But all Hoods, make not Monkes 
SHAKS. The object of a m. was to make a good 
man of himself, the object of a friar was to do a 
good work among others 1889. 2. Tropido- 
rhynchus Corniculatus..Its bare head and neck 
have also suggested the names of ‘Friar Bird’, 
‘Monk’, ‘Leather Head’, etc. J. GOULD. 3. The 
Sheet Printed on has a black blotch on it: Which 
Blotch is called a M. Moxon. A round-faced. 
pestle, called a M. 1763. The piece of agarick 
used to communicate the fire to the powder is 
called the m. 1834. 

Comb.: m.-bat, the Molossus nasutus of 
Jamaica, ete. ; Latin, the corrupt Latin used 
by monks; m.-seal, a white-bellied seal in- 
habiting the Mediterranean; m.'s rhubarb, a 
species of dock, esp. Rumex patientia and R. 

pinus. 

Monkdom (mn. Eden). 1862. If. prec. + 
-DOM.] 'The condition of a monk; monks 
collectively; the domain of monks. 

Monkery (mv'nkəri). Chiefly contempt. 
1536. [f. MONK + -ERY.] I. The state, con- 
dition, or profession of monks; monastic life, 
monasticism. 2. a. A body of monks; a 
monastery 1549. b. Monks collectively; also, 
the monks (of a particular place) 1552. 3. pl. 
Monkish practices or paraphernalia 1624. 4. 
Conduct or practice characteristic of monks 
(esp. in the Middle Ages) 1649, 

1. You Hota not one line from any Father in the 
third century, in favour of m. WESLEY, 2. a. A 
long residence..in courts, monkeries, 
barracks 1852. 

Monkey (mo-nki), sb. PI. Tmonkies, 
monkeys. 1530. [Of unkn. origin; a possible 
Source has been suggested in LG. *moneke, 
dim. of Rom. *monno, -a, repr. by Fr. 


and 
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tmonne, It. monna, Sp., Pg. mono, -a, which 
has been referred to Turk. maymun ape.] I. 
1. An animal of any species of the group of 
mammals closely allied to and resembling 
man, and ranging from the anthropoid apes 
to the marmosets; any animal of the order 
Primates except man and the lemurs. In a 
more restricted sense, the term is taken to 
exclude the anthropoid apes and the 
baboons. 2. transf. a. One who resembles a 
monkey; esp. a mimic 1589. b. A term of 
playful contempt, chiefly of young people 
1004. 3. a. A young hare. dial. b. A sheep. 
Australian. 1881. 

1. His Monkie. .tore his Principall Note-Booke 
all to pieces, when by chance it lay forth BACON 
Howling m., a m. of the genus Mycetes. 2. 
Well, little monkeys mine, I must go write; and 
80 good-night SWIFT. 

II. fl. A kind of gun or cannon 1663. 2. 
A machine consisting of a heavy hammer or 
ram working vertically in a groove and used 
in pile-driving, etc. Also, the ram itself and 
the hook by which it is raised. 1750. 3. 
Applied to various receptacles for liquor; esp. 
a globular earthenware water-vessel with a 
straight upright neck 1884. 4, Belting-slang. 
£500; in America, $500. 1832. 

Phrases (colloq. and slang). To suck (or sup) the 
m.: (a) to drink from the bottle; hence, to tipple; 
(b) to drink out of a cocoa-nut emptied of milk 
and filled with spirit; (e) to drink spirits from a 
cask through a straw or tube inserted in a small 
hole. My monkey's up: I am angry or enraged. 
So to get one's m. up, to put (a 2 m. up. 

attrib. and Comb.: m.-block, ‘a small single 
block strapped with a swivel; also, those nailed 
on the topsail-yards of some merchantmen, to 
lead the bunt-lines through’ (Smyth); -board, a 
footboard at the back of a vehicle for a footman or 
conductor to stand on; ~boat, (a) a small boat 
used in docks and on the Thames; -engine, a 
pile-driver having a ram moving in a wooden 
frame; -gaff U.S., a small gaff on some large 
merchant-vessels, placed above the spanker-gaff; 
Jacket, a short close-fitting jacket, such as is 
worn by sailors; -rail, a supplementary rail above 
the quarter-rail; -shines pl., U.S. slang: monkey- 
like tricks or antics; monkey('s)-tail, a short 
iron bar used in training naval gun lanyard 
attached to the end of a lever; m. tricks, 
mischievous tricks 1780; -wrench, a wrench or 
spanner having a movable jaw. 

b. m.-bread, the fruit of the baobab tree; also, 
the tree; -cup, the pitcher-plant, genus Ne- 
penthes; Hower, the genus Mimulus; m. nut, a 
name for the pea-nut, Arachis hypogwa; puzzle, 
the puzzle-monkey, Araucaria imbricata, 

Monkey, v. 1859. [f. prec.] 1. (rans. a. 
To ape the manners of, mimic. b. To mock, 
make a jest of. 2. intr. To play mischievous 
or foolish tricks 1886. 

Mo-nkey-face. 1598. A (human) face like 
a monkey's. So Mo-nkey-faced a. 

Monkeyfy (mp-nkifoi), v. Also tmonkify. 
1701. (t. MONKEY sb. + -Fy.] To make like 
a monkey; to make ridiculous-looking. 

Monkeyish (m»:pkiif) a. 1621. [f. MON- 
KEY sb. + -ISH'.] Like a monkey in imitative- 
ness or mischievousness. Mo-nkeyishness, 

Mo-nkeyism. 1845. [f. MONKEY sb. + 
den.] Monkey-like character or behaviour. 

Mo-nkey-pot. Also monkey's pot. 1. 
The woody seed-vessel of the Brazilian tree 
Lecythis ollaria; the tree itself. 2. A vessel 
used in tropical countries for cooling water 
1897. M 

fMonkeyro:ny. 1773. Alteration of Ma- 
CARONI (sense 2) —1786. 

Mo-nk-fish. 1610. [f. Monk.) 1. The 
Angel-fish, Squatina angelus. 2. The Angler, 
Lophius piscatorius 1666. 

Monkhood (m»-nkhud). OE. [f. Monk + 
-HOOD.] The state or profession of a monk; 
monasticism; monks collectively. 

Monkish (mo-ykif), a. 1546. [f. Monk + 
-ISH'.] 1. Of or belonging to monks; monas- 
tic. b. That is a monk 1697. c. Used or done 
by monks 1612. 2. Resembling a monk or 
what pertains to a monk 1577. 3. Characteris- 
tic of monks or the monastic system. Chiefly 
depreciatory. 1570. 

1. b. An old M. author 1697. c. M. Latin 1761, 
2. A thinne lippe, and a little m. eye 1602. Hence 
Mo:nkishness. 

Monkly (m»:pkli), a. Now rare. OE. [f. 
Monk + -LY'.] Of or pertaining to a monk 
or monks; monastic. 

Monkship (mo-nkfip). 1620. [f. Monk + 
-SHIP.] The monastic system; monks collec- 
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tively. With poss. pron. Tho personality oj 
monk. 
Monk's-hood, monkshood (mp:kshu 
1578. [From likeness of form.] 1, A plant of 
the genus Aconitum, esp. A. napellus. 2, 
Applied to species of the genus Delphi 
(Larkspur) and to Dielytra cucullaria 1597, 
Monmouth (mv-n-, mo-nmop). Hist, 1599, 
The name of an English county town (f 
merly regarded as part of Wales), used attrib. 
1. M. cap: a flat round cap formerly worn by | 
soldiers and sailors, 2. M. cock: a military 
‘cock’ of the hat 17111769. Y 
1. The Welchmen. . wearing Leekes in their M, 
caps SHAKS. 
Mono- (mono, móng), bef. a vowel often 
mon-, repr. Gr. uovo-, comb. f. uóvos alone, 
only, single, occurring in a number of words 
adopted from existing Greek compounds (as 
MONARCH, Monogamy, MONOPOLY), and hence 
used to form words independently of a Greek 
original. In recent formations mono- is often 
combined (instead of UNI-) with a Latin 
element, and occas, prefixed to an English 
word. Many of these words have correlatives. 
in DI- pref.*, TRI. PoLy-, etc. 
1. General words: Monoca‘rdian [Gr. xap&ia] a,, 
having a single auricle and ventricle to the heart, 
as fishes and reptiles. Monoci-liate(d adjs., 
Zool. having a single cilium. Monoco'ndylar, 
-condy'lian, -condy-lic [Gr. E 
Zool. having one occipital condyle, as the skull of 
birds and reptiles, Monocro-tic, Mono:crotous. 
[Gr. xpóros beat] adjs., Phys. of a pulse, having a 
single beat, not DIOROTIC. Mo'nocyst Path. a 
tumour POMA do of a single cyst, Monos 
da:ctyl(e, Monoda-ctylous [Gr, ôáxruños finger] 
adjs., Zool. having only one finger, toe, or claw; 
in Crustacea = SUBOHELATE. Monoga:stric 
[Gr. vag rip stomach] a., Anat. having only one. 
stomach or digestive cavity. Momoide-ism, 
concentration of the mind upon one idea; e as 
a form of monomania, Mono'latry, worship of 
one out of many gods. Monomeni'scous d., 
Eum to those eyes, in invertebrates, that have 
only one lens. Mono-merous [Gr. uépos part] a. 
Entom. consisting of only one member or joint; 
Bot, applied. to flowers having one member in 
each whorl, Monope'talous æ., of a flower, 
having the corolla in one piece or the petals 
united so as to form a tube. Mo-nophase gl., 
Electr. exhibiting a single phase. Monophyl 
Gr. dvAerucós, f. S 0 a., pertaining. 
to one family or race or to descent from a E 
pone form. Monophy:llous [Gr. 
leaf] a., of a calyx, consisting of one leaf. Mono- 
phy-odont [Gr. Ge to generate + dðoús, Gn. 
tooth] a., having only one set of teeth, Mono- 
plast, -plastid [ Gr. 7A«cvós formed], Biol. a singlo 
or simple cell; an organism or stage of an - 
ism consisting of such; hence Monopla:stic a, 
\|Monople-gia [dr. aui stroke], Pi ralysis 
of one part or limb only; hence Monople'gic a. 
Mono · pody [Gr. mos, noô- foot], Pros. a measure 
consisting of a single foot. Monopo-lylogue 
[Poty- + -L0GUE), an entertainment in which one 
actor sustains many characters. Monopsy'- 
chism (Gr. Ar soul], the theory that all souls are 
one; the unity of souls thus asserted, Mono- 
Pyre-nous [Gr. mvpńv fruit-stone] a., Bot. having 
but one stone or kernel; said of fruits. Mo-no- 
rail, a railway with carriages running on a single 
rail. Monose-palous a., Bot. prop., having one 
lateral sepal only; but misused for gamosej ] 
Monosi:phonous d., Bot. having a single siphon; 
applied to certain Alge. Monospe:rmous (Gr. 
amépua] a., Bot. having only one seed. Mono! 
stichous [Gr. or row] a., Zool. consisting of & 
single layer or row. Mo-nostyle [Gr. 0° 
pillar], Arch. having or consisting of a single 
shaft, pillar, or column; so Monosty-lar 4. 
Monosymme:trical a., Bot. of flowers, fruits, 
etc.: divisible into exactly similar halves in one 
plane only. Monothe:cal [Gr. 05 case, box ed 
Bot. having only one loculament or cell; appli 
to anthers. Mono-tomous [Gr. rou cutti 
Min. having a cleavage distinct only in a 
direction. Monozo-ic [Gr. {ov animal] d., Z 
applied to a spore which produces one sporozoite. 
2. Chem. Used in the names of compounds to 
signify the presence of a single atom or combining 
equivalent of the element or radical indicated by 
the word to which mono- is prefixed; as in Mono- 
ba'sic [BASE sb. J d., having one base, or one 
atom of a base; of an acid, containing one atom 
of replaceable hydrogen. Monoca:rbon a., 
containing or derived from one atom of carbon. 
Monoste'arin, that species of stearin formed 
from glycerin by the replacement by stearyl 
one only of the three OH groups. 
Monocarpellary (mo:nokà-1pélári), a. 1863. 
lk. Mono- + CARPEL + -ARY'.] Bot. Having 
or consisting of a single carpel. 
Monocarpic (monoka-apik), a. 1849. [f. 
Moxo- + Gr. xopzós fruit + -10.] Bot. Of a 
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plant: Bearing fruit only once (and then 
dying). So Mo-nocarp, à m. plant 1846. 

Monocarpous (monoküapos), a. 1731, [In 
sense 1, f. as MONOCARPELLARY ; in sonse 2, f. 
as prec; see „us. 1. Hol. = MONOCAR- 
PELLARY. 2, Bot. = MONOCARPIO 1830, 

Monocephalous (monoseflos), a, 1845. 
t. Gr. uovorédaAos one-headed (f. póvos MONO- + 
xeba head) + os. Having only one head, 
Applied a. to a fruit or ovary which has but 
one head or summit; b. to a plant which has 
ita flowers disposed in a single head or umbel, 

1Monoceros (móno:'séros), ME. monoceros, 
-on (XIV) = OFr. monoceros, -on = L, monoceros 
(Pliny) - Gr. povócepws, f. uóvos MONO- + ar 
horn.) 1. The UNICORN —1749. 2, A fish 
having one horn, as the saw-fish, sword-fish, 
or varwhal —1825. 

Monochlamydeous (monoklimi-dios), a. 
1830. (t. mod. L. Monochlamydee, f. Gr. uóvoz 
MONO- + Nane, yAauvð- cloak; seo -EOUS,] Hol. 
Having only one floral envelope; having a 
single perinnth; belonging to the division 
Monochlamydex. 

Monochloro- (monokló*ro. Also mo- 
nochlor-. 1855. [See MoNo- 2 and CHLORO-.] 
Chem, Comb, form, expressing the presence 
in a compound of one equivalent of chlorine, 
as monochloracetic acid, ote, 

Monochord (monókoid) late ME. [= 
(O)Fr. monocorde = late L. monochordon = Gr. 
uováyopov, Bubst, use of n. Of povdyopðos having a 
single string, f. uóros MONO- + opi string (seo 
Cuogp 85,).] 1. A musical instrument 
composed of a sound-board with a single 
string; used for the mathematical deter- 
mination of musical intervals. 2. A medimyal 
musical instrument with several strings and 
bridges for the production of a combination 
of sounds. Obs. exc, Hist. late ME. 3. A 
harmonious combination of sound; hence fig. 
harmony, agreement. Now rare. late ME. 

Monochromatic (monókromm:tik), a. 1822, 
If. Mono- + Curomaric,] 1. Of or presenting 
one colour only; applied spec, to light of one 
wave-length, 2, Executed in monochrome 


1823, 

+ M. lamp, a lamp which produces a m. light. 

Hence Monochroma-tically adv, 

Monochrome (mo:nokró"m), sb. (and a.). 
1622, [In sense 1 - med. L. monochroma, 
evolved from Or. (Ie) ovoypóuaros of one 
colour; in 2, 3 = Fr. monochrome = Gr. 
novóxpopos of one colour, a by-form of povo- 
xpdmcrros.] 1. A painting executed in different 
tints of one colour, 2, Representation in one 
colour; esp. in phr. (to paint, ete.) in m. 
Hence occas., the being in one colour, a tract 
of one colour. 1861. 3, adj, Haying only one 
colour; executed in one colour 1849, 

2. One cold monotonous m. of gray FERGUSSON. 
Hence Monochromic, -al a. = MONOCHROME a. 
Mono- 
art of 


Mo-nochro:mist, a painter i m. 
chro: mous a, Monochro:my, the 
painting in m. 

Monocle (mo:njk'l). 1858. [= Fr. monocle, 
subst. use of adj. ‘one-eyed’ = late L. 
MOoNOQULUS,] A single eyo-glaus. 

Monoclinal (monokloi-nil), a. 1868, (t. Gr, 
nóvos MONO- + ee to bond + -Ab'.] Geol. 
Applied to strata that dip in one and the 
same direction, So Monocline, a m. fold 
1879, 

Monoclinic (monoklin, a. 1808. [f. as 
prec, + -10.) Cryst. Having one of the axial 
intersections oblique. 

Monoclinous (monoklolnos), a, 1828, [f. 
Fr. monocline, or mod. L. monoclinus, f. Gr. 
nóvos MONO- + Ken bed; seo o. 1. Bot. 
Having both stamens and pistils in the same 
flower; hermaphrodite. 2. Geol, = Moxo- 
CLINAL 1882. 

Monocotyledon (mo:nokotilidgn). — 1727. 
[7 mod.L. monocotyledon, f, Gr. udvos MONO- + 
xorvàn&óv; Boe COTYLEDON.] Bot, A flowering. 
plant having one cotyledon or seed-leaf. Tho 
Monocotyledons, or Endogens, constitute 
one of the two great classes of flowering 
plants, Hence Monocotyle-donous a., 
having a single cotyledon; belonging to the 
class of Monocotyledons 1770, 

Monocracy (méng:krasi). 1651. (f. MoNo- 
+ -ORACY; see next.) Government by a 
single person, autocracy. 
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Monocrat (mo-nékrmt), 1702. 
vovoxparis ruling alone; seo Moxo., 
U.S. Hist, A partisan of monocraey ; a nick» 
name given e1790 by Jefferson to members 
of the Federalist party, because they sided 
with England against France. — Hence 
Monocra-tic a, 

Monocular (mónog'klülna), a, 1640, lato 
L, monoculus (&ee MONOCULUS) + . 1. 
Having only one eye, or the use of only one. 
Now rare, 2. Of or pertaining to one eye 
S adapted to one eye 1858, 

1. He had. .catch*d M. Trouts 1696. 2. M. vision 
1858, Hence Monocula-rity, m. condition. Mo- 
no:cularly ade. with the use of one eye only. 

Monocule (monokiul). rare. 1771. [= Fr. 
tmonocule (now monocle) or late L, Moxo- 
OULUS,] A creature with one eye only (e. 
the Cyelops). Also, a member of the Li 
nwan genus MONOCULUS, 

Monoculous (móno'kiülos), a. 1656. (t. L. 
monoculus (see next) + -0Us.] One-eyed. 

Monoculus (mene kale. 1440. (Late L., 
f. Gr. páros MONO- + L. oculus eye, after 
Gr. uovódéoAuos.] I. A one-eyed being. 2. A 
Linnean genus of minute crustaceans; a 
member of this genus 1752. 

Monocycle (monósalk'l), 1800, It. Moxo- 
+ CyoLE ab.) A velocipede having only one 
wheel. 

Monocyclic (monosiklik, -səlklik), a. 
1882, (f. Gr. 4 MONO- + ee circle + 
-10.) Bot. and Zool. Having or consisting of 
a single circle or whorl of parta. 
Monodelph (monddelf), 1842. |- Fr. 
Monodelphe, f. mod. L. Monodelphia, f. pdvos 
Moxo- + beds womb.] Zool. A mammal of 
the subclass Monodelphia, characterized by 
a single uterus and vagina, and comprising 
all mammals except the monotremes and 
marsupials. So Monode'Iphian, Mono- 
de'lphic, Monode-Iphous adjs. 
Monodic (mónodik) a. 1818. [= 
dove, f. ; see MoNoDY and ne.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of monody. In 
Music, characterized by the predominance of 
one part or melody, to which the other parts 
merely furnish harmonies, 

Monodist (monódist). 1751. (t. Moxopy 
Aer. One who writes or sings a monody. 
So Mo'nodize v. trans, to make the subject. 
of a monody, COLERIDGR. 

Monodrama (mo-nodrüma). Also 
f-dram(e, 1703. [f. MONO- + DRAMA.) A 
dramatic plece for a single performer. Hence 
Mo:nodrama:tic a. 

Monody (meonódi). 1623. (— late L. 
monodia = Gr, Horta, f. uowpbós singing alone, 
f. udvos MONO- + - In dj (s00 ODR); see -Y?.] 
1, In Greek literature: a, A lyric ode sung 
by a single voice; an ode sung by one of the 
actors in a tragedy (as dist, from the chorus); 
hence, a mournful song or dirge. b. A funeral 
oration, Ginnox. 2. A poem in which the 
mourner bewails some one's death 1637, 3. 
Monotonous sound POR, 

2. In this M. the Author bewalls a learned 
Friend, unfortunately drown'd MILT. 

jiMonecia (mont. fia), 1753. (mod. I. 
(Linn.), f. Gr. Aer MONO-  ol«os house; et. 
DrecrA.] Hol. The twenty-first class in the 
Sexual System of Linnwus, comprising 
plants which have the stamens and pistils in 
separate flowers, but on the same plant. 

Monaecious (moni-f'os), a. 1761, . prec. 
+ -0U8.) 1. Bot, u. Of phanerogams: Having 
unisexual male and female flowers on the 
same plant; belonging to the class MONGCIA, 
b. Of eryptogams: Having both male and 
female organs on the same individual 1861. 
2. Zool. Having the two sexes in one in- 
dividual; hermaphrodite 1820, 8o Monae 
cism 1875, 

Monogamia (monogé'mià, A m). 1700. 
[mod.L. (Linn.) use of late L. monogamia 
‘single marriage’, MoNnooamy.) Bol. Tho 
sixth order in the nineteenth class (Syngene- 
sia) of the Linnman Sexual System, con- 
taining species which bear solitary flowers in 
which the anthers are united, Hence 
Mo-nogam, a plant of this order 1828, 

Monogamist (mónggümist), 1651. [f. Gr. 
uovóyauos marrying only once (f. uóvos MONO- + 
values marriage) + er.] 1. ‘One who dis- 
allows second marriages’ (J.); also, one who 
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is debarred from second marriage after the 
death of the first spouse; opp. to digamist, 
2. One who practises or favours monogamy 
(sense 2), as opp. to bigamiat or polygamist 

1731. 3. quasi-adj. 1875. 

Monogamy (mónogüml) 1612, ( Fr, 
monogamie = ocol, L. monogamia, Gr. povos 
yaula, f. uovóyauos (#00 Po. ). J. I. The practice 
or principle of marrying only once; opp. to 
digamy. Now rare, 2. The condition, rule, 
or custom of being married to only one 
person at a time (opp. to bigamy or poly- 
gamy) 1708. 3, Zool. The habit of living in 
pairs, or having only one mate 1785. Hence 
Monoga:mian, Monogamie adjs, of or 
pertaining to m.; monogamous, Mono-- 
famous a. practising m.; of or pertaining 


to m. 

Monogenesis (monodsgenisig), 1804, [= 
mod. I..; see MONO- and GENESIS.) Biol. a. 
Development of allliving things from a singlo 
cell, or of all human beings from a single pair. 
b. Asexual reproduction, Monogene'tic a. 
1873, 

Monogenic (monodge-nik), a. 1803. (t. 
Gr. ade MONO- + yévos kind, origin (see 
GEN) + -10.) 1. Math, M. function: a tuno- 
tion which has a single differential co- 
efficient. 2. Biol. Of or pertaining to mono- 


genesis; monogenetie 1897, Mono-genous 
a. 1866. 

Monogenism (mónedsiniz'm). 1805. [t. 
MONO- + -GRN + . The doctrine of 
MOV,, So Mono-genist, one who 
maintains this doctrine 1857, 

Monogeny (méne-dsini), 1865. [f. Moxo- 


+ ov. The (theoretical) origination of 
mankind from one common pair of ancestors; 
also, loosely, monogenism, 

Monoglot (mendglot). 18390. [= Gr. 
uovdyAurrros, f. uóvos MONO- + yA@rra tongue.) 
A. adj. 1. That speaks, writes, or under- 
stands only one language. 2, Written in only 
one language 1800, B, One who knows 
only one language 1894, 

Monogony (mónggónl) 1873. |f. 
uóvog MONO- + -yovía begetting.] Biol, 
sexual propagation: opp, to amphigony. 

Monogram (mondgrwm). 1610, (In sense 
1 = bL. monogrammus; in sense 2 = Fr. 
monogramme = late L. monogramma, f. Gr. 
*ordypayyios ; KOC MONO-, RAM.] fl. A picture 
drawn in linos without shading or colour; a 
skotch 1848. 2, A character composed of 
two or more letters interwoven together, the 
letters being usually the initials of a person's 
name 1098. 


Gr. 
Ae 


2. The istian m, or m. of Christ, the combina- 
tion ( ) of the first two letters of Xpords (Christ), 
Hence Momogrammartic, -al a, of, pertaining 


to, or in the atyle of, a m. 

Monograph (mo'nógraf), sb. 1821. [repl. 
earlier MoNoGnAPHY, prob. because the form 
in -Y° suggested an abstract sense (of. lele- 
graph and felegraphy).] 1. Orig., à separate 
treatise on a single species, genus, or larger 
group of plants, animals, or minerals, (Often 
with const. of.) Hence gen. a separate treatise 
on a single object or class of objects. 42. 
Misused for MONOGRAM 2. 1849, 

1. A M, of Fossil Crustacea 1876, on Poo 1880, 
Hence Monograph r, to write a m. on; to discuss 
ina m, Mono-grapher, a writer of a m. 

Monography mene rat). 1773. [7 mod, 
L. monographia, f. monographus (Linn.) 
writer of a treatise on a single genus or 
spocies ; see MONO», -GRAPHY,| = MONOGRAPH 1, 

Monogynia (monodsi-nlà). 1700. (mod. I. 
(Linn.), f. monogynus (sec MONO», -GYNOUS) + 
„ Bot. The first order in each of the first 
thirteen classes of the Linnwan Sexual 
System, comprising planta having flowers 
with only one pistil. Henco Monogyn 
(mo:nodsin) Monogy:nian, Monogy'nic, 
Mono-gynous adjs, having only one pistil; 
belonging to the order Monogynia, 

Monogyny (méno-dsini), 1870. (t. Moxo- 

+ Gr. yw) woman, wife; see -Y*,] The 
practice of mating with only one female, or 
marrying only one wife, (Cf. MONANDRY.) 

Monoicous (mónokkos) a. 1822, ([t. 
mod. IL. monoícus, Fr, monoique, (irreg. f. 
Gr. póros MONO- + olxos house) + -ovs, Cf. 
Moncxcious,} Bol. a, = Moxaciovs 1. Now 
rare or Obs. b. Applied by Darwin to those 
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polygamous plants which have the three 
sexual varieties together on the same in- 
dividual; opp. to frioicous. 

Monoline (monólein) 189.. f. Moxo- 
+ LINE sb. ] 1. Name for one of the printing 
machines which cast a line at a time. Cf. 
LINOTYPE. 2. = monorail (see MONO- 1) 1903. 

Monolith (monólip). 1848. [- Fr. mono- 
lithe — Gr. uovóu8os, f. uóvos MONO- + Ados 
stone; see -LITE, -LITH.] A. sb. A single block 
of stone, esp. one shaped into a pillar or 
monument. B. adj. Of the nature of a 
monolith 1850. Hence Mornolithal (rare), 
Monolithic adjs. formed of a single block of 
stone; consisting of or relating to monoliths. 

Monologist (mónglódsist. 1625. lt. 
MONOLOGUE + r. Cf. DiaLoaist.] tl. One 
who repeats the same word, 2, One who 
soliloquizes; also, one who monopolizes the 
conversation 1711. So Mono-logize v. intr. 
to talk in monologue. 

Monologue (monólog) sb. 1668. [= Fr. 
monologue, ‘one that loues to heare himselfe 
talke’ (Cotgr.); cf. late Gr. povdtoyor speaking 
alone. See MONO-, -LOGUE.] 1. A scene in 
which a person of the drama speaks by 
himself’ (J.); contrasted with chorus and 
dialogue. Also, in mod. use, a dramatic 
composition for a single performer. b. gen. 
Literary composition of this nature 1608. 2. 
"Talk or discourse of the nature of a soliloquy 
1859. 

1. The m. in Hamlet 1872. b. He also gives you 
an account of himself. in m. DRYDEN. So Mono- 
logic, -al a, Mornologue v. intr, Mo'no- 
loguist, also -logueist, one who talks or per- 
forms in m, Mo-nologuize v, to ze. 

Monology (móno-lódsi). 1008, It. Moxo- + 
ov, after prec.] fa. A monologue. b. The 
habit of monologizing. 

b. Coleridge persisted in m. through his whole 
life DR QUINCEY. 

Monomachy (méngmaki), 1582. - late 
L. monomachia = Gr. yoropaxla single combat; 
see MONO-, -MACHY.] A single combat; a duel. 
So Mono:machist, one who fights in single 
combat. DR QUINCEY. 

Monomania (monomé'nià). 1823. l- Fr. 
monomanie (see Moxo-), with assim. to the 
terminal element -MANIA.] Insanity on one 
subject only. 

b. I call it quite my m., it is such a subject of 
mine DICKENS. Hence Monomarniac sb. one 
who suffers from m.;alsoadj. Mo:nomant-acal a. 

Monomark (mo:nomáik). 1925, t. Moxo- 
+ MARK ab. ] One of a system of registered 
marks (letters and figures) identifying 
articles, goods, addresses, etc. 

Monometallic (monomite-lk), a. 1877. 
[f. Moxo- + METALLIC, after bimetallic.) 
Pertaining to, involving, or using a standard 
of currency based upon one metal. Hence 
Monome-tallism, the m. system or stan- 
dard of currency. Monome-tallist, one who 
advocates monometallism. 

Monometer (móno-mitoa). 1847. [-late L. 
monometer adj. (Priscian) — Gr. uovóuerpos ad]. ; 
see MONO-, METRE eb. ] Pros. ^ line consisting 
of one metre. 

Monometric (monome:trik), a. 1837. [f. 
Gr. uóvos MONO- + pérpov measure + 10. ] Cryst. 
= ISOMETRIC. 3 

Monomial (mónó*miál) 1706. [f. Moxo- 
after binomial. Alg. (An expression) con- 
sisting of one term only. 

Monomorphous (mgnom@-zfes), a. 1839. 
{f. Gr. uóvos MONO- + yopdy form + -OUS.] 
Having only one form throughout develop- 
ment. So Monomo-rphic a. 1880. 

Monomyary (mgonomoiüri, a. and sb. 
1835. [f. mod.L. Monomyaria n. pl. (f. Gr. 
uóvos MONO- + uós muscle) + -ARY!'.] A. adj. 
Belonging to the group Monomyaria of bi- 
valves, having only one adductor muscle. 
B. sb. A bivalve of this group 1842. So 
Monomrya-rian a. and sb. 1837. 

Mononomial (mgnond"-mial), a. and sb. 
1844. A more correct form of MONOMIAL. 

Monophthong (monófpon) 1620. [- Gr. 
nord adj.,f. uóvos MONO- + ¢8¢yyos sound. ] 
A single vowel sound. tham tine al a. 
consisting of à m. Monophtho'n T. 
trans. to convert into a m. 

Monophysite (mene: fisoit), sb. (a.) 1098. 
{= eccl. L. Monophysila — eccl. Gr. Movo- 
évoirms, f. uóvos MONO- + c nature; see 
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-ITE! 1.] Eccl. Hist. A heretic who believes 
that there is only one nature in the person of 
Jesus Christ. Hence Monophysi-tic, -al a. 

to the Monophysites or their 
heresy. Mono physitism. 

Monoplane (mo noplein). 1910. [f. Moxo- + 
PLANE 55.] An aeroplane having one plane. 

Monopode (mo'nopó*d). 1816. [- L. mono- 
podius adj., -ium sb. — late Gr. povonóðos adj., 
Lor 8b., f. e MONO- + mous, moô- foot; see 
-IUM.] 1. A creature having only one foot; 
spec. one of a race of men fabled to have 
only one foot, with which they shaded them- 
selves from the heat of the sun (see Pliny 
Nat, Hist. vri. ii.) 2. = Moxoroptmu 1890. 

\Monopodium (monopd'didm). 1875. 
[mod.L., f. as prec.] Bot, A single axis which 
extends at the apex, producing in succession 
lateral structures beneath it. Monopo:dial a. 

Monopolism (mónopóliz?m). 1881. [f. 
Monopoly + su.] The system of mono- 
polies. 

Monopolist (móno:pólist). 1601. It. Moxo- 
POLY, or synon. tmonopole (XVI) + er.] One 
who monopolizes or possesses à monopoly; 
one who favours monopoly. 

transf, The monopolists of political power 
BRIGHT. Hence Monopolirstic d. 

Monopolize (móno:póloiz), v. 1611. (t. as 
prec. + ME. 1. (rans. To get into one's 
hands the whole stock of (a commodity); to 
gain or hold exclusive possession of (a trade); 
to engross. 2. transf. and fig. To obtain ex- 
clusive possession or control of 1028. 

2. This fellow, Hawk, is monopolising your niece 
DICKENS. Hence Monorpoliza:tion 1727. Mo- 


ne aliens 1629. 

fonopoly (mónopóli). 1534. [7 L. mono- 
polium - Gr. Mov, -moMa, f. uóvog MONO- + 
wo» soll.] 1. Exclusive possession of the 
trade in some commodity, 2, An exclusive 
privilege (conferred by the sovereign or the 
state) of selling some commodity or trading 
with a particular place or country 1596. 3. 
transf. and fig. Exclusive possession, control, 
or exercise of something 1043. 4. A thing 
which is the subject of a monopoly 1838. 5. A 
trading company that has a monopoly 1871. 
6. attrib., as m. price, etc. 1025. 

1. Suffer not thies ryche men to bye vp all,, and 
with theyr monopolye to kepe the market alone 
as please them 1551. 2. The m. of the right to 

rint the Bible in England is still by 
he Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
her Majesty's printer for England 1875. 3. 
Neither side has a m. of right or..wrong FREE- 
MAN. 4. The culture..of tobacco was made a 
Crown m. G. Durr. 

Monopteros (móno:ptéros. Also t-on. 
1706. (subst. use of L. monopteros adj. — Gr. 
yovérrepos having one wing, f. uóvos MONO- + 
mrepóv wing.] Arch. A temple consisting of a 
single circle of columns supporting a roof. 
Hence Mono:pteral a. 1823. 

Monoptote (monópto*t). 1012. [- late L. 
monoptotus -late Gr. yovérrwros with but one 
case, f. uóvos MONO- + mrwrós falling, cogn. w. 
erden case.) A noun occurring in a single 
oblique case (as L. astu). 

Monorhine (mo:noroin) a. Also monor- 
rhine. 1890. [f. mod.L. Monorhina, f. Gr. 
uóvos MONO- + Ais, h- nose.) Zool. Having 
a single nasal passage; belonging to the group 
Monorhina of vertebrates, comprising the 
lampreys and hags. Also Mo-norhinal, 
Mo-norhinous adjs. 

Monorhyme, -rime (monoroim). 1731. 
Fr. monorime (XVI), f. mono- MONO- + rime 
RHYME, RIME.] A. sb. A poetical composition 
or passage in which all the lines have the 
same rhyme. b. pl. Lines forming a ‘tirade’ 
with one rhyme. B. adj. Having a single 
rhyme 1833. 

Monostich (mg-nostik). 1577. U- late L. 
monostichum, -ium (Ausonius) — Gr. povóotxov, 
subst. use of n. of uovócrixos adj.; see MONO-, 
Srich.] Pros. A poem or epigram consisting 
of but one metrical line. 

Monostrophic (monostro-flk), a. (and sb.) 
1671. [— Gr. novoarpod«xós, f. ur adj., f. 
uóvos MONO- + ozpodj recurring metrical 
scheme, STROPHE; see -10.] Pros. Consisting 
of repetitions of one and the same strophic 
arrangement; sb. pl. monostrophic verses. 

Monosyllabic (mo:nosile-bik), a. 1824. 
It. Moxo- + SYLLABIC. Cf. Fr. monosyllabique 
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(xvm).] 1. Of a word: Consisting of 
syllable 1828. 2. Consisting of mondi 
or of a monosyllable 1824. 3. Of a person: 
Uitering-onty monosyllables, 1870. 3 
ie nese, and other m. toi 
Throwing out à m. hint to his cattle GEO. ol. 
So tMonosylla:bical d. 1686-1776, -ly adv, 

Monosyllabism (mgnosi-labiz’m). 1804, 
[f. MONOSYLLAB(LE + -18M.] Addiction to the 
use of monosyllables; the quality of being 
monosyllabic. 

Monosyllable (monosilib']. 1533. f. 
Moxo- + SYLLABLE, prob. after L. mono- 
syllabon, pl. monosyllaba (se. verba) in 
Quintilian.] A. sb. A word of one syllable. 
B. adj. = MONOSYLLABIO a. 1, 2. rare. 1589. 

Phr. To speak (answer, etc.) in monosyllables: to 
speak with Intentional enrtness; to answer little 
but ‘yes’ or ‘no’, 

Monotessaron (monote'sürün). 1831. t. 
(erron. after diatessaron) Gr. uóvos single. (Cf. 
mod. L. monotessaron (Du Cange).] = 
DIATESSARON 3. 

Monothalamic (monopile-mik), a. 1870, 
It. as next + -10.] Hot. Of a fruit: Formed 
from one pistil or flower. 

Monothalamous (monopre-làmos), a. 1816. 
(f. Gr. Ar MONO- + OdAujos (see THALAMUS) 
+ -ovs.) Bot, and Zool. Having only one 


chamber; unilocular: as the chambered 
shells of foraminiferous and gasteropodous 
molluscs, 


Monotheism (mọ'nopiiz’m). 1000. t. Gr, 
aber MONO- + beg god + -I8M.] The doctrine 
that there is only one God. So Mo'notheist, 
an adherent of m. Mo:nothei'stic, -al a. 
Mo:nothei'stically adv. 

Monothelete (mne pilit). 1850. Theol. A 
more correct form of MOoNOTHELITE. So 
Mo:nothele-tian a., etc. 

Monothelism (móno:piliz'm). rare. 1085. 
lt. next + -I8M.) = MONOTHELITISM. 

Monothelite (méng:piloit). late ME. ite! 
med.L. monothelita — late Gr. povodeAtirns, f. 
Gr. uóvos MONO- + Oednrjs, agent-n. f. Hehe 
will] A. sb. An adherent of the 7th C. 
heretical sect which maintained that Christ 
has only one will, B. adj. Of or pertaining 
to the Monothelites or their doctrine 1619. 
Hence Monotheli-tic a, Mono:thelitism. 

Monotint (monotint). 1886. [f. MONO- + 
Trt.) Representation in a single colour; 
also, a picture in only one colour. Chiefly in. 
phr, in m. 

Monotone (monoto*n). 1644. [- mod.L. 
monotonus adj. — late Gr. uovórovos; see MONO", 
TONE sb. Earliest as sb., the use of which is 
peculiar to English.] A. adj. — MONOTONOUS 
a, 1 (rarely 2) 1769. 

As lulling as the m. waves KINGLAKE. 

B. sb. 1. The utterance of a number of suc- 
cessive syllables without change of tone 1644. 
2. Sameness of style in writing; something 
composed in such a style 1871. 3. fif. A 
monotonous continuance or recurrence of 
something 1856. d 

1. tranaf. Tolling, tolling, tolling In that mufile 
m. Por. Hence Mo-notone v. to recite, sing, 
speak in one unvaried tone. Monoto:nic, -al d: 
relating to or uttered in a m.; -ly adv. Mons 
tonist, one who speaks monotonously; one Who 
harps on one subject; one who loves monotony: 

Monotonous (mónotónos), 4. 1778. f bs 
prec. + -0Us.] 1. a. Of sound or utterance: 
Having little or no variation in tone Or 
cadence. b. Producing but one tone or note; 
as the drum, etc. 1811. 2. transf. and fig: 
Lacking in variety; wearisome through con- 
tinued sameness 1791. ification 
2. The m. smoothness of Byron’s versificat oP 
MACAULAY. Dull straight streets of m. house! 
GREEN. Hence Mono-tonous-ly adv., ness: 

Monotony (mónotóni). 1706. [= Fr. mong 
tonie -late Gr. uovorovía, f. povórovos MONOTON 
a.) The quality of being monotonous. f: 
Sameness of tone or pitch; want of variety 
in cadence or inflexion; occas. quasi-concr. ie 
monotone 1724. 2. transf. and fig. Wear 
some sameness of effect; lack of interesting 
variety. 

le vel ing that breaks the m. of the 
poni p kd attracts attention W. 
IRVING. " 

jMonotremata (monotrimütà), sb. Pr 
1833. [mod. L., n. pl. of monotrematus aden 
Gr. uóvos MONO- + rpfjua, pn perforation, 
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hole.) Zool. The lowest Order of Mammalia, 
having only one opening or vent for the 
genital, urinary, and digestive organs. 

The Order comprises the duck-billed platypus 
(Ornithorhynchus paradoxus) and several: species 
of spiny ant-eaters. Hence Monotre-matous a. 
Mo-notreme d. and sb. 1835. 

Monotriglyph (mognotroiglif), a. 1706. 
[- L. monotriglyphos (Vitruvius) — Gr. povo- 
plyAugos adj.; see MONO-, TRIGLYPH.] Arch. 
Having only one triglyph in the space over 
an intercolumniation, as the entablature in 
the Doric order. 

Monotype (mo-notoip). 1882. Uf. MoNo- + 
TyPr.] 1, A print from a metal plate on 
which a picture is painted. Also, the process 
of producing such prints. 2, Trade-name of a 
composing-machine which first casts, and then 
sets up the type by means of a perforated 
paper roll which has been previously pro- 
duced on another part of the machine. (Cf. 
LINOTYPE, MONOLINE.) 1895. 

Monotypic (monoti-pik), a. 1874. [f. mod. 
p. monotypus (f. Gr. uóvos MONO- + rómos 
Tyre) + -10.] Having or containing only one 
8805 representative. So Mono typous 
a. 1850. 

Monoxide (mono:kseid). 1869. [f. Moxo- 
2 + OxipE.] Chem. An oxide containing one 
equivalent of oxygen. 

Monoxy-, monox-. 1803. [f. MoNo- 2 + 
Oxv(amN.] Chem. Comb. form, expressing 
the presence in a compound of one equivalent 
of oxygen. 

Monoxylon (monoksilon. Pl. -la. Also 
in mod.Gr. form fmonoxylo. 1555. [- Gr. 
uovótuAov, neut. of uovó£vAos Se next.] A canoe 
or boat made from one piece of timber. Also 
Mono:xyle. 

Monoxylous (mono:ksilos), a. 1863. [f. L. 
monorylus (— Gr., f. uóvos + Fuer wood, 
timber) + -0U8.] Made out of a single piece 
of wood; also, using one piece of wood to 
make a boat or coffin, ete. So Monoxy lic a. 

Monroeism (minró"iz'm). 1896. [f. James 
Monroe, president of the U.S. 1817-1825.) 
The ‘Monroe doctrine’ (see DOOTRINE). So 
Monroe-ist, a supporter of this. 

Monseigneur (monsęnyör). Pl. 
seigneurs (mesenyör). 1600. [Fr., mon my 
+ seigneur lord. ] 1. A French title given to 
persons of eminence, esp. to princes, car- 
dinals, archbishops, and bishops. Abbrev. 
Mgr. +The title conferred since the time of 
Louis XIV upon the Dauphin of France. 
1610. 12. Used for MONSIGNOR —1660. 

Monsieur (mosyó, masyd). 1500. [Fr., 
orig. two words, mon my, sieur lord.) 1. The 
title of courtesy prefixed to the name, sur- 
name, or nobiliary title of a Frenchman; now 
= Eng. Mr.“, except that it is also applied 
to any title of rank. Ih English often used in 
speaking of Europeans other than French- 
men. Abbrev. M. (the forms Mons., Mons’. 
are not now in use in France). See also the 
pl. MESSIEURS. 1512. 2. Used (a) in speaking 
to or of a Frenchman; (b) in literal renderings 
of French speech 1588. 3. Hist. A title of the 
second son or next younger brother of the 
King of France 1572. 4. A Frenchman 
generally. Now rare or Obs. 1500. 

1. transj. Mounsieur Cobweb, ood Mounsier get 
your weapons in your hand SHAKS. 4. Now I 
would pray our Monsieurs To thinke an English 
Courtier may be wise, And neuer see the Louure 
SHAKS. Hence {Monsieurship 1579-1673. 

Monsignor, -ore (monsi-nyór,. -nyóre). 
Pl. monsignori (-nyóTÜ. 1635. [It. Mon- 
signore (shortened -signor), formed after Fr. 
MONSEIGNEUR; see SIGNOR.] An honorific 
title bestowed upon prelates, officers of the 
Papal court and household, ete. 

Monsoon (monsiin). 1584. [- early mod. 
Du. tmonssoen, tmonssoyn (mod. moesson, 
infl. by Fr. forms) — Pg. moncdo, tmoucio — 
Arab. mawsim fixed season, f. wasama to 
mark.] 1, A seasonal wind prevailingin south- 
ern Asia, blowing approximately from the 
south-west in summer (wet or rainy m.); and 
in winter from the north-east (dry m.). D. 
The rainy season which accompanies the 
south-west monsoon 1747. 2. transf- Any 
wind which has periodic alternations. Cf. 
"TTRADE-WIND. 1691. 

Monster (mo:nsto), sb. ME. I- (O)Fr. 
monstre L. monstrum, orig. a divine portent 
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or warning, f. monére warn.] A. sb. tl. A 
prodigy, a marvel 1710. 2. A malformed 
animal or plant; a misshapen birth, an 
abortion. Cf. Monstrosity. ME. 3. An 
imaginary animal, either partly brute and 
partly human, or compounded of elements 
from two or more animal forms; e.g. the 
centaur, sphinx, minotaur, wyvern. late 
ME. 4. A person of inhuman cruelty or 
wickedness; a monstrous example of (some 
particular vice) 1556. 5. An animal of huge 
250 hence, anything of vast proportions 
2. The princes keep favourite dwarfs. The Em- 
eror and Empress have two of these little 
onsters Lany M. W. MONTAGU. fij. The non- 
Christian religions are not to the wise man mere 
monsters M. ARNOLD. 3. transf. You'l draw A 
faultless M. which the world ne're saw 1682, 4. 
These monsters of inhumanity ADDISON. 5. I 
condempne thee to be xxviii- yeres a m. in y* see 


1533. 

B. adj. Of extraordinary size; gigantic, 
huge, monstrous 1839. 

The phrase ‘monster meeting’ was due to me 
F. ROGERS (c 1842). 

Monster, v. rare. 1605. [f. prec. sb.] 1. 
trans. To make a monster of. 2. To exhibit 
as a monster, or as something wonderful 


1007. 

1. Lear I. i, 223. 2. I had rather haue one scratch 
my Head i’ th’ Sun,. .then idly sit To heare my 
Nothings monster'd SHAKS. 

Monstrance (mọ'nstrăns). ME. - med.L. 
monstrantia, f. monstrant-, pr. ppl. stem. of L. 
monstrare show, f. monstrum; see MONSTER 
sb., Axch.] fl. Demonstration, proof. ME. 
only. 2. R. C. Ch. a. An open or transparent 
vessel of gold or silver in which the host is 
exposed 1506. b. A receptacle for the exhibi- 
tion of relies 1522. So tMonstral, tMon- 
strant, {Mo-nstre sbs. (in sense 2). 

Monstrosity (monstroslti). 1555. [- late 
L. monstrositas, f. monstrosus MONSTROUS; 868 
Arr.] 1. An abnormality of growth; coner. 
a part or organ that is such; also occas. = 
MONSTER sb. 2. 2. = MONSTER sb. 3. 1643. 
3, The condition or fact of being monstrous 
1656. Also transf. and fig. 

2. fig. The Multitude. . confused together, make 
but one great beast, and a m. more prodigious 
then Hydra Sm T. BROWNE. 

Monstrous (mo-nstres), a. 1460. [- OFT. 
monstreux or L. monstrosus, f. monstrum; see 
MONSTER sb., -0US.) Tl. Deviating from the 
natural order; unnatural —1736. 2. Abnor- 
mally formed; malformed 1597. 3, Having 
the nature or appearance of a monster (see 
MONSTER sb. 3) 1540. b. Abounding in mon- 
sters. poet. 1637. 4. Of unnaturally huge 
dimensions; gigantic, enormous 1500. 5, Out- 
rageously wrong or absurd 1573. 6. Atro- 
cious, horrible 1560. 17. As an exclam, = 
‘astounding’ —1693. 18. As a colloq. or 
affected intensive —1825. b. quasi-adv. 
*Mighty'. Now rare or Obs. 1587. 

1. An atheist, a man in my opinion m. LYLY. 
More m. Tales have oft amus'd the Vulgar 1701. 
2. A man in shape, immane, and monsterous 
CHAPMAN. 3. Their m. Idol DE FOR. b. Where 
thou..under the whelming tide Visit'st the 
bottom of the m. world MILT. 4. In bulk as huge 
As whom the Fables name of m. size, Titanian,. . 
Briarios..or that Sea-beast Leviathan MILT, 
5. Wilt thou tell a m. lie? SHAKS. 6. Thou m. 
slanderer of heauen and earth SHAKS. 7. 0 m.! 
eleuen Buckrom men growne out of two? SHAKS. 
8. A m. favourite of George's 1782. b. She's a m. 
shocking dresser Miss BURNEY. Hence Mon- 
strous-ly adv., -ness. So fMo'nstruous. late 
ME. -1727; 1Monstruo'sity, 1Mo:nstruous-ly 
adv., t-ness. 

Mont, obs. f. MOUNT. 

Montagnard (montamar). 1879. [Fr., f. 
montagne; see MOUNTAIN and -ARD.] Hist. A 
member of the MOUNTAIN (sense 5). 

Monta(i)gne, obs. ff. MOUNTAIN. 

Montana (montană). 1840. [Sp, moun- 
tain.] In Spanish-American countries: A 
forest of considerable extent; spec. the name 
of the part of Peru east of the Andes. 

Montane (mọ'nte'n), a. 1863. [- L. mon- 
lanus, f. mons, mont-; see MOUNT sb., -ANE.] — 
MouNTAIN II. a. b. 

Montanism (mo:ntánizm). 1597. [f. Mon- 
lanus (see below) + Asu.] The tenets of a 
heretical Christian sect, founded in Phrygia 
by Montanus in the 2nd century. 
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Montanus claimed for himself and two female 
associates proprati inspiration, The tenets of the 
sect were millenarian and severely ascetic. So 
Mo'ntanist, a believer in M. 1449; as 
Montani:stic, ț-al a. of or relating to M. n- 
tanize v. intr. to follow the doctrines of the 
Montanists, 

tMontant. rare. Also montanto. 1598. 
= Fr. montant ‘an upright blow, or thrust” 
(Cotgr.).) A ‘downright’ blow or thrust. 
Merry W. 11. iii. 27. 

Montant, early form of MUNTIN. 

Montbretia (montbri-f'ü). 1899. [mod.L., 
after A. F. E. Coquebert de Montbret, a 
French botanist (1780-1801) ; see Al. IA genus 
of iridaceous plants, bearing bright orange- 
coloured flowers; a plant of this genus. 

Monte (monte), Also monty. 1850. [- Sp. 
monte mountain; heap of cards left after 
each player has his share.] A. Spanish game 
of chance, played with a pack of forty-five 
cards. 

‘Three-card m., a game of Mexican origin, played 
with three cards only, of which one is usu, & 


court-card. s 

Monteith (móntip) Also +monteigh, 
+-éff, -eth. 1683. [Named, according to 
Anthony Wood, after a certain *Monsieur 
Monteigh'.] Antiq. A punch-bowl with a 
scalloped brim, also used for cooling and 
carrying glasses. 

Montem (me:ntem), Obs. exc. Hist. 1743. 
[From L. ad montem, ‘to the Hill'.] A festi- 
val (orig. annual, later triennial) formerly 
celebrated by the scholars of Eton, who went 
in fancy costumes to ‘Salt Hill’, a mound 
near Slough, and there collected money from 
the bystanders, to support at King’s College, 
Cambridge, the senior colleger of the school. 

Montero (mgnté*-r0). Also montera, etc. 
1611. [Sp. montera, f. montero hunter, lit. 
‘mountaineer’, f. monte; see MOUNT sb.) A 
Spanish hunter’s cap with a spherical crown 
and a flap. Also m. cap. 

Montgolfier (mentge'lfior; Fr. mongolfye). 
1784. [Named after the brothers J. M. and. 
J. E. Montgolfier of Annonay, France, its 
inventors.] A balloon raised by heated air 
nstead of gas; a fire-balloon. (In full M. 
balloon.) 

Month (monp). [OE. mónap = OFris. 
mónath, món(a)d, OS. manoth (Du. maand), 
OHG. man, (G. monat), ON. mdnudr, Goth. 
méndps :- Gme. *m&ndp(az), rel. to *m&non 
Moon sb.] A measure of time corresponding 
to the period of revolution of the moon. 1. 
Any one of the twelve portions into Which 
the conventional year is divided. More 
explicitly calendar m. 2. Astr. a. (In full 
Lunar m.) The period in which the moon 
makes a complete revolution relatively to 
some point, either fixed or movable OE. b. 
Solar m.: the twelfth part of the solar year; 
the time occupied by the sun in passing 
through one of the signs of the zodiac OR. 
3. A space of time, either (a) extending from 
any day to the corresponding day of the 
next calendar month (called ‘a calendar 
month’), or (b) containing 28 days (often 
miscalled a ‘lunar month’) OE. b. Used as 
an indefinite measure of time, esp. in pl., 
a long while 1601. +4. pl. = MENSES 1694. 

2. a. Usually the term denotes the synodical 
month, i.e. the period from one new moon to the 
next, the length of which is 29 days, 12 hours, 
44 minutes, 2-7 seconds. The other kinds of lunar 
month (the lengths of which are all between 27 
and 28 days) are the anomalistic, sidereal, tropical, 
and nodical months: see those adjs. O. H. D. 3. A 
m. in law is a lunar m., or twenty-eight days, 
unless otherwise expressed BLACKSTONE. The 
Word ‘Month’ to mean Calendar Month, unless 
words be added showing Lunar Month to be 
intended Act 13-14, Vict. c. 21. b. ‘Dead’, he 
answered. ‘When?’ ‘Months back.’ MEREDITH. 

Phrases. M. by m.: in each successive m. M. 
after m.: each m. as a sequel to the preceding 
(without suggestion of continuity). From m. to m. 
continuously from one m. to the next. M. of Su: 
days (colloq.): an indefinite period. This day m. 
at a time a m. after the day indicated. 

Monthly (m»:npli, a. and sb. 1572. f. 
MoxTH + -LY.] A. adj. 1. Done or recurring 
once a month or every month 1647. b. — 
MENSTRUAL a. 2. 1612. 2. Pertaining to a 
month; payable every month 1572. 3. Con- 
tinued for a month. Now rare. 1589. 

1. The m. parcel from London LYTTON. 2. A m. 
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miao iai 3. Minutes ioyes are monthlie woes 

Spec. collocations. tm. mind = MONTH’S MIND; 
m. nurse, one who attends a woman during the 
first month after child-birth; m. rose (tree), the 
— or China rose, supposed to flower every 
month. 

B. sb. 1. pl. = MENSES (vulgar). 1872. 2. A 
magazine, etc. published once a month 1856. 

Monthly (mr:npli adv. 1533. [-LY*.] 
Once a month; in each or every month; 
month by month. 

Month's mind. 1460. 1. Eccl. The com- 
memoration of a deceased person by the 
celebration of masses, etc., on a day one 
month from the date of his death. 2. An 
inclination, a fancy, a liking. Also (rarely) 
To be in a month's mind, to have a strong 
expectation. Obs, exc. dial. 1580. 

Monticle (mo:ntik'D. 1490. [— Fr. monti- 
cule; see next.) A small mountain or hill. 

Monticule (montikiul). 1799. [- Fr. 
monticule — late L. monticulus, dim. of mons, 
mont- MOUNT b.: see -CULE.] 1. = MONTIOLE. 
b. spec. A small conical mound produced by 
a volcanic eruption 1833. 2. Anat, and Zool. 
A minute eminence (on an animal, eto.) 1874. 

Monton (monton). 1858, [Sp., = ‘heap’, 
f. monte MOUNT sb. 1; see -00N.]) Mining. A 
heap of ore; a batch under the process of 
amalgamation, 

Montross, obs. f. MATROSS, 

Monture (mo:ntiüz). 1831. - Fr. monture, 
f. monter to MOUNT; see -URE.] A mounting 
or setting; the manner in which anything is 
set or mounted. 

Monture: see MOUNTURR, 

Monument (moniümént) sb. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. monument — L.monu-, monimentum, f. 
monére remind; sce -MENT.] t1. A sepulchre, 
place of sepulture —1058. 2, A written docu- 
ment, record; a legal instrument. (Occas. 
confused with muniment.) 1440. tb. A piece 
of information given in writing -1650. 3. An 
indication, evidence, or token (of some fact). 
Now rare, 1605. tb. A mark, indication; a 
portent 1657. c. U.S. Law. Any object 
fixed permanently in the soil and used as a 
means of ascertaining the location of a tract 
or a boundary 1828. 4. Anything that by its 
survival commemorates a person, action, 
period, or event 1530. b. An enduring 
evidence or example 1075. 5. A structure, 
ediflce, or erection intended to commemorate 
a notable person, action, or event 1602, b. A 
structure of stone or other material erected 
over the grave or in church, etc., in memory 
of the dead 1588. fC. A carved figure, effigy 
SHAKs. 

1. In that dim M. where Tybalt lies SHAKS. 2. 
"This discourse. I have transcribed from the 
original, and put it among the monuments in the 
end of the book 1709. 3. b. Tam. Shr. III. ii. 97. 
4. b. It may be considered as a m. of the taste and 
skill of the anthors HAZLITT. 5. The M.: a Doric 
column 202 feet high in the City of London, built 
to commemorate the great fire of London 1666. 
b. Honours shall gather round his m. ‘Junius’ Lett. 
c. You are no Maiden but a m. SHAKS. Hence 
Monument v. trans. to cause to be perpetually 
remembered; to record on, or furnish with, a m. 
(nonce-uses) 1606. 

Monumental (moniumentàl, a. 1601. 
[f. prec. + -AL'.] 1. Pertaining to a monu- 
ment, or to monuments in general 1604. 2. 
Serving as a monument, or tas a memento 
1001. 3. Like a monument 1606. 4. transf. 
Of literary works, etc.: Massive and perma- 
nent. Also, loosely, vast, stupendous. 1658. 5. 
Historically prominent; remaining con- 
spicuous 1844. 

1. Press'd with a Load of M. Clay! Pork. 2. Hee 
hath giuen her his monumentall Ring SHAKS. 3. 
Pine, or m. Oake MILT. 4. His m. obtuseness GEO. 
Error. A truly m. work 1894. 5. That gallery of 
m. men SWINBURNE. Hence Monumerntally 
adv. by way of a monument; in a m. degree. 

-mony, suffix, occurring only in sbs. adopt- 
ed from Latin; repr. L. -monia in acrimony, 
ceremony, ete., and L. -monium in matrimony, 
parsimony, etc. 

Moo (má), v. 1549. [imit.] infr. Of a cow, 
etc.: To low. Of a person: To make the 
sound *moo'. Hence Moo sb. 1789. 

Moo, obs. f. Mo, more. 

Mooch, mouch (mitf), v. Now slang and 
dial. 1460. [prob. OFr. muchier (Norman 
dial. mucher) hide, skulk, perh. of Gaulish 
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origin. Cf. MICHE v.] fl. intr. ?To pretend 
poverty. 2. To play truant 1622. 3. intr. To 
loaf, skulk, or hang about; to slouch along 
1851. 4. trans. To pilfer, steal 1862. Hence 
Mooch, mouch sb. (esp. on the m.), Moo-ch- 
er, mou cher. 

Mood! (mid). OE. mad. corresp. with 
variety of gender to OFris., OS. mód (Du. 
moed), OHG, muot (G. mut), ON. mddr anger, 
grief, Goth. mobs, mód- anger, emotion :— 
Gme. *mddaz, *mddam, of unkn. origin.) t1. 
Mind, heart, thought, feeling — late ME. 2. 
spec. Courage, anger 1000. 3. A frame of 
mind or state of feelings OK. b. pl. Fits of 
variable or unaccountable temper 1859. 

2. Who, in my moode, I stab'd vnto the heart 
SWAKS. 3. Fortune is merry, And in this m. will 
giue vs any thing SHAKS. Phr. In a m. (for 
something), in the m. (to do something) disposed, 

Mood! (müd). 1569. lalt. of MODE by assoc. 
with prec.] 1. Logic. Any one of the classes 
into which each of the four figures of valid 
categorical syllogisms is subdivided with 
reference to the quality and quantity of the 
constituent propositions, 2, Gram. Any one 
of the groups of forms in the conjugation of a 
verb which serve to indicate the function in 
which the verb is used; i.e. whether it ex- 
presses a predication, a command, a wish, or 
the like; that quality of a verb which depends 
on the question to which of these groups its 
form belongs 1573. 3. Mus. fa. MODE 7. 
—1782. fb. = MODE 1 b. —1844. 

3. b. Anon they move In perfect Phalanx to the 
Dorian m. Of Flutes and soft Recorders Nix. 
transf. That strain I heard was of a higher m. 


T. 

Mooder, obs. f. MOTHER sb.* 

Moody (má-di), a. (OK. madig, f. Moon’ + 
V..] tl. Brave, bold, proud, high-spirited 
1755. 12. Proud, haughty; head-strong, 
stubborn, wilful 1460. t3. Angry, wrathful 
1007. 4. Subject to moods; ill-humoured, 
gloomy, sullen, melancholy 1593. b. Applied 
to humour, thought, action, etc. 1503. c. 
Expressive of ill humour 1596. 

3. Angry Jove..the m. sire DRYDEN. 4. The 
Tews, a headstrong, m., murmuring race DRYDEN, 
b. M, Madness laughing wild GRAY. c. Malestie 
might neuer yet endure The m. Frontier of a 
seruant brow SHAKS. Hence Moo-dily adr. 
Moo-diness. 

Mool(Da(h, obs. ff. MULLAH, 

Moolvee (mü-lvi). 1625. [Urdu multi — 
Arab. mawlawiy, orig. adj., judicial, used 
subst. in the sense of mawld MULLAH, of 
which it is a derivative.] A Moslem doctor of 
the law; in India, a complimentary term 
among Moslems for a teacher of Arabic, or 
any learned man. 

Moon (mün), sb. [OE. mona = OFris. 
mōna, OS. mano (Du. maan fem.) OHG. 
mano (G. mond), ON. máni, Goth. mēna 
Gmc. *mé&non, rel. to *ménóp- MONTH; 
referred ult. to IE. base *mé-, as in L. 
metiri MEASURE v., the moon being the star 
by which time is measured.] 1. The satellite 
of the earth; a secondary planet, whose light, 
derived from the sun, is reflected to the earth, 
and serves to dispel the darkness of the night. 
b. Since the disappearance of OK. gram- 
matical genders, the moon has been treated 
as feminine; in poetry it is sometimes, after 
classical example, identified with various 
goddesses, 2. The moon as visible during one 
(lunar) month, spoken of as a distinct object 
from that of another month. Similarly, with 
qualifying words: The moon as shining at a. 
particular time or place, etc. See also FULL 
MOON, NEW MOON, etc. OE. 3. With ref. to 
the moon's position above the earth, ete.; 
often quasi-personified ME. 4. An appear- 
ance in the sky resembling a moon OE. 5. A 
figure or representation of the moon, either 
crescent-shaped or circular; a moon-shaped 
marking, ornament, or vessel. late ME. 6. 
The satellite of a planet 1665. 7. poet. = 
MoowNLmHT. late ME. 8. The period from 
one new moon to the next; a lunation, lunar 
month; gen. a month. late ME. 19. The m. 
a. Alch. Silver. b. Her. Argent. —1651. 110. 
= LUNE 2. —1042. 

1. To wexe and wane. As dooth the faire whyte 
mone CHAUCER. The minde of men chaungeth as 
the mone Hawks. Mean m. (Astr.): an ii inary 
m., supposed to move uniformly in the ecliptic, 
completing its circuit in the same time as the 
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actual m. Calendar, ecclesiastical m.: an 
ary m. used in determining the date of Bas 
Provb. To believe that the m. is made of green cheese: 
to believe an absurdity. Minion of the m. = 
MooN-xaN 1, 2. Phr. There is a (no) m. = them. 
is visible (not visible) at the time and in the 
place referred to. The old m. in the new moon's 
arms (or lap): the e of the m. during the 
first quarter in which the dark portion of the orb. 
is made more or less luminous by earth-light, 3, 
"Tis like the howling of Irish Wolues against the 
Moone SHAKS. While over head the M. Sits 
Arbitress Mur. He was a mere child in the world, 
but he didn't cry for the m. DICKENS, Phr, To 
the m. (slang): to make a moonlight flitting, 
4. John IV. ii, 182. 5. Precious oils In hollow“ 
moons of gems TENNYSON. 6. And other Suns. 
With thir attendant Moons MIL. 7. White in the 
m. the long road lies A. E. Housman. 8. This ig 
the m. of roses, The lovely and flowerful time 
poe id Comb. blink, 
„and Comb.: m.-blink, a temporary even- 
ing blindness caused by sleeping In the moonshine 
in tropical climates; -bow, a lunar rainbow; 
-culminating ppl. a., applied to such stars 
(used in calculating longitude) as culminate with 
the m. and are near its parallel of declination; 
-daisy, the ox-cye daisy, Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum; dog, a dog that bays the m.; 
-glade U.S., the track made by moonlight on 
water; -madness, lunacy; -month, a lunar 
month; «rainbow, a lunar rainbow; -trefoll, 
Medicago arborea. 

Moon (min), v. 1601. t. prec.) 1. a. trans, 
To expose to the rays of the moon. b. infr. 
To shine as à moon; to move as a satellite, 
2. intr. To move or look listlessly or aim- 
leasly about, along, around, oto., as if moon- 
struck. collog, 1848. b. (rans. To pass away 
(the time) in a listless manner 1876. 3, To 
hunt by moonlight 1898. 

1. refl. The huge man. not sunning, but mooning 
himself—apricating himself in the occasio! 


moon-beams DE QUINCEY. 2. I mooned up and 

down the High-street T. Hanns. 
Moo-nbeam. 1590. A ray of moonlight. 
Moo'n-blind, «a. 1668. 1. Of horses: 


Suffering from moon-eye. t2. fig. Purblind 
1767. 3. Suffering from blindness brought on 
by sleeping exposed to the moon's rays 1830, 
Hence Moo-n-blindness. 

Moo'n-calf. 1565. [perh. after G. mond- 
kalb (Luther); of. G. mondkind, MLG. 
maanenkind *moon-child'.] tl. An abortive 
shapeless fleshy mass in the womb; a false 
conception (regarded as produced by the 
influence of the moon) 1658. b. A misshapen 
birth. Obs. or arch. 1610. c, A congenital 
idiot; a born fool 1620. 2. A mooning, 
absent-minded person 1613, 

Moo'n-dial. 1686. A dial for showing the 
hours of the night by the moon. 

Mooned (mind, poc. ind: ned), ppl. a. 
1550. [f. Moon sb. or v. + -ED.] fl. Lunatic. 
CHEKE. 2. Crescent-shaped; also, having 
moon-shaped markings 1607. 3. Attended by 
or associated with the moon 1629. 4. Moonlit. 
VAT. Angeli Squadron..sharpning in m 

. " Angelic uadron. .sharpnin: ^ 
benar ‘Thit Phalanx Mur. 3. Ashtaroth 

IT. 

Mooner (md: non). 1576. [f. MOON sb. or v. 
+ -ER!; in sense 1 rendering mod.L. lunar- 
ius.] tl. A kind of watch-dog —1088. 2. One 
who moons about 1848. 

Moo-n-eye. 1807. ft. Moon sb. + EYE 
b.; in sense 1 tr. late L. oculus Iunaticus 
(Vegetius.] 1. Farriery. (Usu. pl.) An eye 
affected with intermittent blindness (attri- 
buted to the moon’s influence); also, moon- 
blindness. ae rte cisco I. E 

Moo:n-e ppl. a. . |f. prec. 
ae 1. Farriery. Affected with the disease 
of moon-eye; moon-blind. 1b. Purblind; 
squint-eyed -1785. 12. Having eyes that see 
well at night —1817. 3. Having round, wide- 
open eyes, as a terrified person 1790. 

Moo-n-fern, 1671. = LUNARY sb. b. 

Moo-n-fish, 1646. A name for various 
fishes resembling, or having parts thal 
resemble, the moon; e.g. the sunfish (Ortha- 
goriscus mola), the opah. 

Moo-n-flower. 1787. 1, The moon-daisy, 
2. A tropical plant, Ipome@a bonanoz, 2 55 
blooms at night, having large fragrant whi 
flowers. U.S. ai 

Moong, mung (màn, mon). 1800. [Hin 
müng.] A species of vetch, Phaseolus mundni 
common in India; also, its fibre, of whicl 
mats are made. 
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Moonish (mü:nif) a. Obs. or arch. late 
ME. [f. Moon sb. + -ISH'.] Resembling or 
characteristic of the moon; influenced by the 
moon; changeable, fickle. 

At which time would I, being but a m. youth, 
greeue, be effeminate, changeable SHAKS. 

Moonless (mü-nlés), a. 1508. [f. MOON sb. 
+ -LESS.] Without a moon; not lit up by the 


moon. 

Moonlight (mznloit), sb. and a. late ME. 
(f. Moon sb, + LIGHT sb.] A. sb. 1. The light 
of the moon. 12. A moonlight landscape 
—1778. +3. = MOONSHINE 8. —1829. B. attrib. 
or adj. Accompanied by, bathed in, moon- 
light; moonlit; done by moonlight 1584, 

B. M. flit, flitting: the removal of household 
goods by night to avoid paying rent. 

Moonlight (mü-mleit), v. 1887. [Back- 
formation from MOONLIGHTER.] a. pass. To 
be attacked by moonlighters. b. inír. To 
engage in moonlighting. 

Moonlighter (mū'nləitə1). 1882. [f. Moon- 
Lont sb. + -ER'.] One who engages in moon- 
lighting or commits a moonlighting outrage. 

Moonlighting (mu-nloitip), vbl. sb. 1881. 
lt. as prec. + -ING'.] 1. The performance by 
night of an expedition, or of an illicit action. 
2. spec. In Ireland, the perpetration by night. 
of outrages on tenants who incurred the 
hostility of the Land League 1882. 

Moonlit (mü-nlit) a. 1817. [f. MOON sb. + 
Lir ppl. a.] Lit up by the moon; flooded 
with moonlight. So Moon-litten a. poet. 

fMoo:n-man. 1608. 1. A night-walker; 
one who robs by night 1032. 2. A gipsy 
-1700. 3. A dweller in the moon —1847. 

Moonraker (minré!koi. 1787. [f. Moon 
sb. + RAKER.] 1. A native of Wiltshire. 
(See quot.) 2. Naut. A sail above the sky- 


sail 1807. 
. Wiltshire Moonrakers. Some Wiltshire 


rusticks,..seeing the figure of the moon in a 
pond, attempted to rake it out GROSE. Hence 

Moo'n-raking vbl. sb. fig. pursuing vain 
thoughts, woolgathering. 

Moo-nrise. 1728. [f. MOON sb. + Risk sb.] 
The rise of the moon. Also, The East. 

Moo:nseed. 1739. [. Moon sb. + SEED 
sb., after mod. L. menispermum.] A plant of 
the genus Menispermum (having lunate 
seeds). 

Moonset. poet. 1845. [f. Moon sb., after 
sunset.] The setting of the moon. 

jiMoonshee, munshi (mi-nfi), 1022. 
[Urdu munshi- Arab. mundi’ writer, author.] 
A native secretary or language-teacher in 
India. 

Moonshine (m@-nfoin). late ME. If. Moon 
sb. + SHINE sb.] 1. = MooNLIGHT sb. 1. Now 
rare or poel. tb. transf. (joc.) A month. 
Lear 1. li, 5. 2. Foolish or visionary talk, 
ideas, plans, ete. 1468. 3. Smuggled or illicit 
spirit. dial. 1785. 14. as adj. Moonlit; (of 
persons) active by moonlight or at night 
~1831. 

2. As for all this talk about Federalism, it is 
m. 1887, Moonshiner I. S., a distiller of m. 
(sense 3). 

Moonshiny (mé-nfoini), a. 1602. [f. prec. 
+ I,] 1, = Moonnianr a. 2. White as 
moonlight 1825. 3. Of the nature of moon- 
shine; vain, unreal 1880. 

3. Unsubstantial emptinesses and m. illusions 


1884. 

Moonsif(f, munsif (münsif). 1812. 
[Urdu — Arab. mungif just, honest.] A 
native judge in India. 

Moonstone (minstó«n) 1632. [f. Moon 
sb. + STONE sb., after L. selenites, Gr. oàn- 
vérns (Abos) SELENITE.] A translucent stone (a 
variety of feldspar) having a pearly lustre, 
used as a gem. 

Moonstruck (mü-nstrok), ppl. a. 1074. [f. 
Moon sb. + STRUCK; of. Gr. aeAnvOBANTOS, 
-mAnxros.) 1, Mentally ‘affected or deranged 
(through the supposed influence of the 
moon); in early use = lunatic; now, dis- 
tracted or dazed. 2. = MOON-BLIND 3; also, 
made unsuitable for food, as fish, by the 
moon’s influence 1846. 

1. And Moon struck madness, pining Atrophie 
Mint. So Moorn-stricken ppl. a. 

Moonwort (mā'nwpat). 1578. t. MOON sb. 
+ Wort, after late L. lunaria LUNARY sb. : 
cf. Du. maankruid.] = LUNARY 8b. 

Moony (méni), a. 1586. [f. Moon sb. and 
v. + I.] 1. Of or belonging to the moon: 
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like the moon; like that of the moon. 2. 
Moon-shaped; tlunate; hence, bearing a 
crescent as an emblem or ensign; circular 
1591. 3. Illuminated by the moon; re- 
sembling moonlight 1648. 4. Given to moon- 
ing; stupidly dreamy 1848. 

2. The M. Standards of proud Ottoman 1591. 4. 
Casting upon the reflection of his white neckcloth 
a pleased m. smile THACKERAY. 

Moor (mü?r, m6*1), sb. [OE. mdr waste 
land, marsh, mountain, corresp. to OS. mor 
marsh, () Du. moer, (M)LG. mor (whence G. 
moor), OHG. muor : Gme. *moraz, *moram, 
perh. rel. to MERE sb.] 1. A tract of un- 
enclosed waste ground; now usu., a heath. 
Also, a tract of ground preserved for shoot- 
ing. 12. A marsh —1787. 3. dial. The soil of 
which moorland consists; peat 1596. 4. 
Cornwall. a. A moor or waste land where tin 
is found; hence m.-house, -tin, works. b. A 
quantity of ore in a particular part of a lode, 
as a ‘moor’ of tin. 1602. 

1. Could you on this faire Mountaine leaue to 
feed, And batten on this Moore? SHAKS. The 
moors thrown on the market for the year hung 
heavily on hand at first 1886. 

attrib. and Comb., as m.-dike, -keeper; m.-bred 
adj.; m.-ball, a sponge-like ball formed by the 
threads of a freshwater alga, Conferva agagropila; 
-band, a hard substratum of the soil found in 
moorland, consisting of clay, iron ore, and small 
stones, and impervious to moisture; called also 
m.-| ; -coal, a friable variety of lignite; 
vil, a kind of dysentery in sheep and cattle; 

= peat-hag (see PEAT"); -pan = moor- band: 


mess — moor-evil. 
„ In names of plants: m.-berry, any plant of 
the genus Vaccinium; m. myrtle, pog myrtle, 
Myrica gale; -palm, any of several cotton- 
grasses or sedges growing on moors, or their 
flower-heads; the catkin of the dwarf sallow; 
-wort, Andromeda polifolia. 
c. In names of animals: m.-bird (esp. the 
use); m. buzzard, harrier, hawk, the marsh 
arrier, Circus aruginosus; m. coot, the common 
gallinule or water-hen, Gallinula chloropus; m. 
game, the red grouse, Lagopus scotieus; 
rarely, the black grouse, Tetrao tetriz; m.-tetter, 
-tit, 765105 (a) the stone-chat, Pratincola 
rubicola; (b) the meadow-pipit, Anthus pratensis. 

Moor (mü*z, mō’ı), sb.* [Late ME. More, 
= (O)Fr. More, (mod.) Maure, L. Maurus, 
med. L. Morus — Gr. Maópos.] 1. In Ancient 
History, à native of Mauretania, a region 
corresponding to parts of Morocco and 
Algeria. Later, one belonging to the people 
of mixed Berber and Arab race, Moslem 
in religion, who in the 8th c. conquered 
Spain. As late as the 17th c., the Moors were 
supposed to be mostly black or very swarthy 
(though ‘white Moors’ were known), and 
hence the word was often used for ‘Negro’. 
2. A Moslem, esp. one living in India 1588. 

1. Ethiopes, which we nowe caule Moores, 
Moorens, or Negros 1555. 

Moor (mia, mds), sb.” 1750. [f. MOOR v.] 
An act of mooring. 

Moor (mis, m6%), v. 1495. [Early mod. 
more, prob. (LG. móren; cf. OE. mérels, 
mürels mooring-rope, MDu. vbs. máren, 
méren (Du. meren), moeren.) 1, trans. To 
secure (a ship, boat, etc.) in a particular 
place by means of chains or ropes, fast- 
ened eitherto the shore or to anchors. 2. absol. 
and intr. a. To anchor 1027. b. Of a ship: To 
be made secure by means of anchors 1697. 

1. A ship may be either moored by the head. .or 
by the head and stern FALCONER. 2. a. Two 
cables is the least, and foure cables the best to 
more by CAPT. SMITH, b. At length on Oozy 
ground his Gallies m. DRYDEN. Hence Moor- 
age, the action of mooring; the condition of being 
moored; a place for mooring; also, money paid 
for the use of moorings 1648. 

Moo-r-cock. ME. It. Moor sb.' + Cook 
sb.!] The male of the red grouse. Also occas. 
the blackcock. 

Mooress (mü*rés, mü*rés. 1611. f. 
Moor sb.? + -ESS'.] A female Moor. 

Moo-r-fowl. 1500. [f. Moor sb.! + FOWL. 
1. Se. The red grouse, Lagopus scolicus. 2. 
South Carolina. The ruffed grouse 1791. 

Moo'r-hen. ME. If. Moor sb.' + HEN.] 
1. The Water-hen, Gallinula chloropus. 2. 
The female of the red grouse, Lagopus 
scoticus. 

Mooring (mü*rip, mó*rip), vbl. sb. late 
ME. If. Moon v. + Ad.] I. The action of 
Moor v. 2. concr. (Usu. pl.) The rope, chain, 
etc. by which a floating object is made fast; 
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also the object to which it is moored 1744. 3. 
pl. The place where a vessel can be moored 
1758. 4. attrib., as m.-mast (for an airship). 
2. fig. The tempest. which had driven him from 
his domestic m. was followed by a fitful calm 1854. 
Moorish (mü*rif, mó*rif, a.' late ME. 
(f. Moon sb.' + -Ism'.] fl. Of soil: Boggy, 
swampy 1820. fb. Of water: Such as is 
found in bogs 1040. 2. Of or pertaining to a 
moor; abounding in moors or moorland; 
having the characteristics of a moor 1546. 3. 
Growing on moors 1612. 
X Skiddaw and far-sweeping Saddleback 
US] 


Moorish (mü*rif, mó*rif, a.“ late ME. 
lt. Moor sb.* + sit. ] 1. Of or pertaining to 
the Moors. 2. Moslem. Now only collog. in 
Southern India and Ceylon. 1613. 

1. The greatest peculiarity in the M. architecture 
is the horse-shoe arch 1797. (Cf. MORESQUE.) 

Moorland (mü*lend, mó*a). OE. If. 
Moor 80. + LAND sb.] 1. Uncultivated land; 
in mod. use, land abounding in heather; a 
moor. 2. attrib. or adj. Of the nature of or 
pertaining to moorland ; inhabiting moorland 
1612. Hence Moo-rlander, one who lives in 
a m.; spec. one who lives in the Moorlands of 
Staffordshire 1646. 

Moorman! (mü*-, mó*amien). 1087. f. 
Moor sb.! + MAN sb.] 1. One who lives on a 
moor 1790. 2, An official who has charge of a 
moor. 

Moorman'. 1698. (f. MOOR sb.* + MAN 
sb.) = Moor sb.*; in India, a Moslem. 

Moor-pout (mü*paut, mó*-). 1600. [f. 
Moon sb.* + pout, dial. var. of POULT 8b. ] A 
young grouse. 

fMoors, a. and sb. Anglo-Ind. 1707. [= 
Du. Moorsch MoomisH.] Urdu or Hindu- 
stani —1840. 

Moorstone (mü*u- mo*usto"n) 1000. 
[Moor sb.] 1. A kind of granite found chiefly 
in Cornwall. 2. A slab of this 1098. 

Mooruk (mü*ruk). 1800. [From its ery.] 
A kind of cassowary, Casuarius bennetli. 

Moory (mari), sb. 1005. [prob. native 
adj. formation from Moor = Moslem (see 
Moon 6b. ).] A kind of Indian cloth. 

Moory (mü*ri, mó*ri) a. late ME. It. 
Moor sb.! + I.] 1. Marshy, fenny; grow- 
ing in a marsh or fen. 2. Of, pertaining to, or 
like a moor; abounding in heath 1794. 
uns winged course ore Hill or moarie Dale 

ILT. 

Moose (mis). 1613. [- Narragansett moos.] 
A cervine animal native to N. America closely 
allied to, or identical with, the European Elk 
(Alces malehis). Also m. deer. 

attrib. and Comb., as m.-flesh, -track, -trail, 
etc.; m. bird U. the Canada jay, Garrulus 
canadensis; m. call, a trumpet of birch bark used 
by hunters in calling moose; m.-wood, (a) striped 
maple, Acer pennsylvanicum: (b) leatherwood ; 
m. yard, an area in which the snow is trodden 
down by moose, where they remain together in 
winter, 

Moot, sb. [Early ME. mot, imdt - OE. mot 
and jemót — Gme. *(3a)mótam ; cf. MDu. 


moet, (also mod.) gemoet, MHG. muoze 
meeting, attack, ON. mót, and MEET v.] 11. 
gen. Meeting, encounter 1470. 2. An 


assembly of people, esp. one forming a court. 
of judicature; a meeting, also the place 
where a meeting is held. Obs. exe. Hist. OE. 
13. Litigation; an action at law; a plea; 
accusation —1609. t4. Argument; disputa- 
tion; talking 1076. 5. Law. The discussion 
of a hypothetical case by students at the 
Inns of Court for practice; also, a case of this 

kind. 1531. 
2. In the Anglo-Saxon moots may be discerned 
the first germs of pop government in England 
eld last night in the hall of 


Moot (mit), a. 1577. 
Moor sb.] That can be argued; debatable; 
not decided, doubtful. 

M. case, primarily, a case for discussion ina 
‘moot’; hence, a doubtful case. Those who are. , 
gaits prepared to discuss m. and difficult points. 

Moot (mit), v. [OE. mólian, f. mót Moor 
sb.) t1. a. inir. To speak, to converse 1644. 
tb. (rans. To say, to utter 1585. 12. a. intr. 
To argue, to plead, to discuss, esp. in à law 
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case. In later use, esp. to debate an imagin- 
ary case of law (see Moor sb. 5) 1652. tb. 
trans. To argue (a point, case, etc.) -1796. 3. 
trans. To raise (a point, subject, etc.) for 
discussion 1685. 

2. a. He talkes Statutes as flercely, as if he had 
mooted seuen Der in the Inns of Court 1628, 
Hence Moortable a. Moo-ted ppl. a. brought 
forward for discussion; also U.S. = Moor a. 
Moo‘ter, tone who a m. case -1827; one 
who proposes a question, etc. 1844, 

Moot, obs. f. Mors sb. and v. 

Moot hall. late ME. [f. Moor sb. + HALL.] 
A hall in which a moot is held. 

The hall in which the assizes are held at Carlisle. 
1 by the name of the mote, or moot-hall 


Moo:t-hill. 1609. [f. Moor sb. + HILL sb.] 
Antiq. A hill on which moots or assemblies 
were held. 

tMoo:t-house. 
HALL —1077. 

Moo tman. 1602. [f. Moor v. + MAN sb.] 
A law student of an Inn of Court; a student 
who argues a moot case —1797. 

Mop (mop), sb. 1496. [First in naut. use 
in form tmapp(e Xv, which survived dial. as 
map(p; later mop (XVII); ult. connection with 
L. mappa (see NAPKIN) is possible, but the 
immed. source remains obscure.] 1. A bundle 
of coarse yarn or cloth fastened at the end of. 
a stick, used in cleaning floors, etc. 2. transf. 
Applied to instruments resembling a mop 
1869. 3. A thick mass (of hair, etc.) 1616. 

1. Now Moll had whirl'd her M, with dext'rous 
Airs SWIFT, 

attrib. and Comb., as m.-brush, a round paint- 
brush with a short thick head; -head, (a) the 
head of a m.; (b) a thick head of hair resembling 
a m.: also, a person having a m. of hair. 

Mop (mop), sb.* 1581. [Goes with Mop v.] 
A grimace, esp. one made by a monkey. 
Chiefly in mops and mows. 

tMop, sb. 1589. [Of unkn. origin.) In 
whiting-m., gurnard-m., a young whiting or 
gurnard, Also fig. 1758. 

Mop (mop), sb.* dial. 1677. [perh. short 
for mop-fair, a hiring fair, at which the maids 
carried mops or brooms in token of the capa- 
city in which they wished to engage.) A local 
name for the annual gathering at which 
servants are hired; a statute fair. 

Mop (mop), v. 1507. [perh. imit, of the 
pouting of the lips; prob. of LG. origin (cf. 
Du. mop pug-dog, moppen be surly, pout).] 
inir. To make a grimace. Chiefly in phr. fo 
mop and mow. 

Mop (mop), v.* 1709. (f. Mor sb. 2] 1. (rans. 
To rub with a mop; to wipe with or as with 
à mop. Also with out. 2. To wipe sweat, 
tears, etc., from (the face, brow, etc.). Also 
rarely with up. 1840. 

1. To m. the floor with (slang): said of a com- 
batant in whose hands his opponent is helpless. 
M. up: to absorb, wipe up, with or as with a 
. to absorb, get hold of (profits, etc.); to 
make an end of, slaughter. 

Mope (mop), sb. 1540. [In sense 1 mope 
(XvD, earlier tmoppe (xtv), with tmop(p)ish 
bewildered (xv), perb, of Scand. origin; 
cf. OSw. mopa befool, Sw. dial. mopa look 
discontented, sulk, Da. maabe be stupid or 
unconscious; in other senses f. next.] t1. A 
fool 1788. 2. One who mopes; a gloomy, 
listless person 1693. 3. pl. The mopes: 
depression of spirits 1825. 

Mope (mó*p), v. 1568. [rel. to MOPE sb.) 
1. inir. To be in a state of bewilderment; 
to go about or act aimlessly. Obs. exc. dial. 2. 
To be dull, dejected, and spiritless 1590. 
Also quasi- trans, with away 1791. 3. trans. 
To make dull, dejected, or melancholy. Now 
only refl. and in pass. 1602. 

1. Hen. V, Ur. vii. 143. 2. Here I sit moping all 
the live-long Night STEELE, 3. My father is 
5 to death for want of you both 1803. 

ope-eyed (mó"p,oid), a. 1600. f. stem 
of MOPE v. (see sense 1).] Purblind, short- 
sighted. 

Mopish (mópif, a. 1621. (f. Mork v. + 
An.] Given to moping; causing moping: 
8 Hence Mo'pish-ly adv., -ness 

Moplah (mopli) Anglo-Ind. 1787. [= 
Malayalam máppila.] One of the Moslem 
inhabitants of Malabar, descended from 
Moors and Arabs who have settled on that 
coast, and married Malabar women. 


OE. móthüs.] = Moor 
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Mopoke (mó*pó*k) morepork (mo- 
DGK). 1827. [Imitative of the bird's note.] 
Name in New Zealand of an owl, the Spilo- 
glauz nove-zealandiz, in Tasmania of the 
night-jar, Podargus cuvieri, and in Australia 
of various birds. Also, the note of the bird. 

Moppet (mo-pét). 1601. [f. tmoppe baby, 
rag doll (xv) + -ET.] 1. An endearing term 
for a baby, a girl, etc.; a darling. Also, a 
gaily dressed woman (contempl.). 12. A rag 
doll (rare) 1755. 

Moppy (mo:pi) a. 1725. [f. Mor sb.! + 
-Y\.] Resembling (as thick as) a mop. 

Mops. 1505. [Cf. MopPET.] A term of 
endearment for a young girl ~1654. 

Mopstick (mo:pstik). 1710. [f. Mor sb. + 
SmICK.] The handle of a mop. 

Mopus (m-- pus). Obs. exc. dial. 1700. ft. 
More sb.] A mope; a dull stupid person. 

Mo- pus“. slang. 1769. (Cant word of unkn. 
origin.] Usu. in pl. Money. 

Mopy (mó*pi) a. 1827. [t. MOPE v. + 
-Y'.] Given to or causing moping. 

Moquette (moket) 1762 (mocketto). 
I- Fr. moquette, said to be alt. of mocade 
MockADo.] A fabric with a velvety pile, used 
for carpeting and upholstery. 

Mora! (mó*rü). 1569. [L. mora delay.) 
1. Sc. Law. Negligent delay. 12, A delay 
(rare) -1677. 3. (Pl. morae.) A unit of metrical 
time equal to a short syllable 1832. 

Mora“, morra (mori). 1700. [It. mora; 
origin unkn.] A popular game in Italy in 
which one player guesses the number of 
fingers held up simultaneously by another 
player. A similar game in China. (Cf. Love 
sb. 9.) 

Mora? (m6*-ri). Pl. moras. 1838. - Gr. 
népa, f. uop*, mep» divide.) Gr. Hist. One of 
the (orig. six) divisions of which the Spartan 
army consisted, 

Mora“ (ndert). 1826. [Shortened from 
Tupi moíratinga, f. moira tree + tinga white.] 
A lofty tree, Mora excelsa, found in British 
Guiana and Trinidad. 

Moraine (móré'-n). 1789. [- Fr. moraine = 
Savoyard It. morena, f. southern Fr. mor(re 
muzzle, snout :- Rom. *murrum; see 
MonION',] An accumulation of débris from 
the mountains carried down and deposited 
by à glacier, 

Lateral, terminal m. a deposit at the side or at the 
end of a glacier respectively. Medial m., a deposit 
between two conjoining glaciers. b. In rock- 
gardening, a raised border or ridge of stones, etc. 
on which plants are grown. Morai-nal, Morai-n- 
ic adjs. 

Moral (mera), sb. late ME. [subst. use of 
Moral a.; but also infl. by late L. morale 
n. sing., moralia n. pl., Fr. moral, morale 
(see MORALE).] 1. pl. (earlier tsing.) Used as 
tr. L. Moralia pl. as the title of writings by 
St. Gregory the Great, Plutarch, Seneca, etc. 
2. The moral teaching (of a fable, an occur- 
rence, etc.); also in phr. to point a m. 1500. b. 
That part of a fable, etc., which points the 
moral meaning 1560. fc. Meaning, import 
-1841. 13. A symbolical figure —1599. Jb. 
Vulgarly confused with model. Counterpart, 
double. Chiefly in the very m. of.. .1757. 4. = 
MORALITY 4 b. Obs. exc. Hist. 1578. 15. (A 
person's) moral principles or practice —1820. 
lb. The condition (of troops, etc.) as to 
discipline and confidence. [Fr.; pronounced 
(moral)] 1883. 6. pl. In early use: t(A per- 
son's) moral qualities or endowments. Now, 
Moral habits or conduct; also spec., sexual 
conduct. 1013. 7. pl. Moral science; ethics. 
Chiefly construed as sing. Now rare. 1651. 
8. slang. A moral certainty 1861. 

2. To point a m., or adorn a tale JOHNSON. e. 
Tam. Shr. Iv. iv. 79. 3. Hen. V, II. vi. 40. b. He's 
the very m. (as the old women call it) of Sir John 
1850. 6. The morals of Sedley were such as, even 
in that age, gave great scandal MACAULAY. 7. In 
morals the action is judged by the intention 
SWINBURNE. 

Moral (morál, a. ME. [- L. moralis 
(Cicero, De Fato nm. i, rendering Gr. B 
ETHIC a.), f. mos, mor- custom (pl. mores man- 
ners, morals, character); see -AL'.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to character or disposition; of or 
pertaining to the distinction between right 
and wrong, or good and evil, in relation to 
actions, volitions, or character; ethical. b. 
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Of knowledge, opinions, judgements, 
Relating to the nature and application 
distinction between right and wrong 
C. Moral sense: the power of apprehe 
the difference between right and 
when viewed as an innate faculty of 
human mind. So m. faculty. 1699. d. 
feelings: Arising from the contemplatio 
an action, character, etc., as good or ba 
1768. e. Of concepts or terms: Inyol 
ethical praise or blame 1845. 2, Cono 
with virtue and vice, or the rules of 
conduct, as a subject of study. late 
3. ta. Of a writer, etc.: That enuneis 
moral precepts —1742. b. Of a literary, 
torial, or dramatic work: That deals wit 
ruling of conduct; that conveys a moral; a 
fallegorical, emblematical. late ME, e. Ofi 
literary work: Good in moral effect 1671, - 
Moral law: the body of requirements in 
formity to which virtuous action con 
one of these requirements. Opp. to‘ 
or ‘instituted’ laws. late ME. 5. Of 
obligations, etc.: Founded on the moral 
Opp. to legal. 16: 6. a. Of actions; Sub 
to the moral law; having the property 
being right or wrong 1594. b. Of an ag 
otc.: Capable of moral action 1736. 7, 
taining to or operating on the character 
conduct of human beings; acting through 
upon the moral sense 1597. b. Applied to th 
indirect effect of some action or event (e. 
victory or defeat) in producing confide 
discouragement, and the like 1835. 8. 
pertaining to, or concerned with the m 
(of a person or a community) 1794. 
persons, etc.: Conforming to the rules 
morality; morally good 1038. b. Vi 
with regard to sexual conduct 1803. c, Of a 
tale, etc.: Not ribald or vicious. late ^ 
10. Used to designate that; kind of prob 
evidence which rests on a knowledge o 
character and of the general tendencies i 
human nature; often more loosely applied 
all evidence which is merely probable 1646. 
1, M. virtue: tr. L. virtus moralis, Gr. de 
(Aristotle), (an) excellence of character or 
ition, as dist, from intellectual virtue (dp 
wontixy). M. virtue is occas, restricted to 
virtues as may be attained without the aid 
religion, b. A 17 7 5 m. jad eat oe us 
* 80) H ie ol n 
treats of the virtues and vices, the Criteria t 
right and wrong, the formation of virtuous 
character, and the like; ethical VOLO DEM ethics. 
Formerly used more widely, including psycho 
and metaphysics. So, in recent use, m. 
At Cambridge, etc. m. sciences is used as a i 
prehensive name for all that is now co} 
understood by ‘philosoph; Also attrib., as f 
m, sciences tripos. M. the practical ea 
of ethics treated as a branch of theology; the 
part of theological learning which is 
with cases of conscience, 3. a. O m. Gower 
boke I directe To the CHAUCER, b. TA 
(Obs. exc. Hist.) = MORALITY 4 b. 4. The m, law 
must be the law of the perfect man H. SPENOER- 
5. The sense of m. responsibility in connexion 
with the use of capital MORLEY. 6. b. 
creature ing mind is a m. agent 1868. 7» 
wonder that thou. . goest about to apply à 10 
medicine to a mortifying mischiefe SHAKS. 
is now very little m. hold which the latter [the 
cle COBBETT. The moral-force men 
and the physical-force men 1851. M. " 
courage to encounter odium, disapproval, or 
EUR mgri than depart GS mas is 
ist. m 8 cout a e B - 
defeat or an indecisive result claimed as à b 
on account of its moral effects. 8. The m. interests 
of society 1848. 9. A m., sensible, and well-bred 
man COWPER. 10. In Matters of Faith, an 
exceeding great Probability is called a m. Cer- 
tainty WATTS. 
Phr. M. sense or interpretation: orig. 
tion of events recorded in Holy 
typical of something in the life of the 
soul; thence transf. applied to the moral of 4 
fable, etc. 
Moral (moral), v. rare. 1600. [f. pree.] 
MORALIZE v. j 
|Morale (mõrā-l; as Fr. moral). 1752. [Pru 
fem. of moral used subst.; in sense 2 = 
moral sb. masc. (cf. MoRAL sb. 5 b). J 
Morality, morals: moral principles or p 
tice; moral teaching 1812; moral 
2. Moral condition; conduct, behaviour; e 
with regard to confidence, discipline, e 
Said of a body of troops, etc. 1831. 
2. The morale of the troops is excellent 1870. 
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Moralism (mo-rüliz^m). 1828. f. MORAL + 
-1sm.] 1. Addiction to moralizing; (with pl.) 
an aet of moralizing. 2. The practice of a 
natural system of morality; morality not 
spiritualized 1850. 

Moralist (mo-rülist). 1621. [f. MORAL + 
-1st.] 1. One who practises morality. 2. A 
teacher of morals; a moral philosopher 1639, 
3, A merely moral man. (Of. MORALISM 2.) 
1049. 

1. And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic m. to die GRAY. 
Morali'stic a. 

Morality (more-liti). late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
moralité or late L. moralitas, f. L. moralis; 
see MORAL a., -ITY.] fl. Knowledge of moral 
science. late ME. only. 2. pl. Moral qualities 
or endowments, late ME. 3. Moral discourse 
or instruction; a moral exhortation. Now 
chiefly in disparaging sense, moralizing. late 
ME. tb. Moral sense or interpretation (see 
MORAL a.); also, the moral (of a fable, eto.) 
—1628. T4. A literary or artistic production 
inculcating a moral lesson; a moralizing com- 
mentary; a moral allegory —1649. b. Hist. 
Name for the species of drama (popular. in 
the 16th c.) in which some moral or spiritual 
lesson was inculeated, and in which the chief 
characters were personifications of abstract 
qualities 1765. 5. Moral science 1449. b. pl. 
Points of ethics, moral principles or rules 
1605. c. A particular system of morals 1680. 
d. Ethical aspect (of a question) 1869. 6. The 
quality or fact of being moral 1592. 7. Moral 
conduct; usu. good moral conduct 1609. b, A 
mock-title for one who assumes airs of virtue 
1072. 

1. Of moralitee he Lsg. Seneca] was the flour 
CHAUGER. 2. A saint..in her moralities BYRON. 
3. Quaint monkish moralities and scriptural 
quotations 1877. 5. I am bold to think, that m. is 
capable of demonstration, as well as mathe- 
maticks LOOKE. c. The m. of the Gospel had a 
direct influence upon the politics of the age 
FREEMAN. 6. Instances. .of genius and m, united 
in a lawyer. .are distinguished by their singular- 
ity ‘Junius’ Lett, 7. We do-not look in great cities 
for our best m. JANB AUSTEN. 

Moralize (mọ'răləiz), v. 1450. - (O)Fr. 
moraliser or med. L. moralizare, f. as prec.; 
see k.] 1. trans. To interpret morally or 
symbolically; to point the moral of; to make 
(an event, ete.) the subject of moral re- 
flection. 12. Of an event: To exemplify the 
moral of (a fable, etc.) -1611. tb. To supply 
(a poem) with a moral —1754. 3. intr. To 
indulge in moral reflection; to found a moral 
(on or upon an event, ete.) 1525. b. trans. To 
change the condition or aspect of (a person 
or thing) by moral discourse or reflection. 
Const. into, out of. 1722. 4. To make moral; 
to affect the moral quality of (actions, 
feelings) 1592, 5. To improve the morals of 
1633, 

1. But what said Iaques? Did he not m. this spec- 
tacle? SHAKS. 2. I speake. .onely to shewe how it 
doth m. this Prouerbe, That where the Body is, 
the Eagles will Resort 1601, 3. No one can m. 
better after a misfortune has taken place W. 
InviNG. b. To m. Affliction into Use 1722. 4. 


Good and bad Stars m. not our Actions SIR T. 
Hence 


BnowNE. 5. To M. the Stage 1723. 
Moraliza:tion, Morralizer. Mo'ralizingly adv. 
Morally (moráli), adv. late ME. [It. 


MORAL a, + -LY*.] fl. In a moral sense 
—1509. 2. In respect of moral conduct; from 
the point of view of ethics; with reference to 
moral responsibility 1449. 3, Virtuously 1640. 
4. On grounds of moral evidence; according 
to the normal human judgement, or to reason 
and probability (cf. VIRTUALLY 1 b) 1615. 

2. A government is m. bound to keep itself in 
existence KINGSLEY. 3. To live m. DRYDEN. 4. 
Tt being m. sure, that the Earl of Essex would put 
himself in their way CLARENDON. 

Morass (mórw:8) 1655. Now literary exo. 
in the West Indies (pron. mores). [- Du. 
moeras, t-asch, alt., by assim. to moer MOOR 
8b.!, of MDu. maras, marasch — (O)Fr. marais 
MARISH.] A wet swampy tract, a bog, marsh; 
0ccas., boggy land. 

attrib. and Comb., as m. ore, bog tron ore; m.- 
weed West Ind., the aquatic plant hornwort, 
Ceratophyllum demersum. Hence Mora:ssy a. 

Morat (mó*-riet). 1807. [- med. L. moratum 
(Xi), whence OFr. moré, moret, f. L. morus 
mulberry; see -ATE:.] Antig. A drink made of 
honey and flayoured with mulberries. 
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Moration (moré!-fon). rare. 1650. I L. 
f. moral, pa. ppl. stem of morari to 
delay, f. mora delay; see -10N.] Delay, 


tarrying. 

Moratorium (morátó*-rijm). 1875. [mod. 
L., subst, use of n. sing. of late L. (legal) 
moratorius, f. morat-; see prec., Ov.] Law. 
A legal authorization to a debtor to post- 
pone payment for a certain time. So Mo-ra- 
tory a. authorizing delay in payment. 

Moravian (móré'-vikn), sb. and a. 1577. 
[f. med.L. Moravia Moray (- Gael. Muir- 
eibh) + -AN.] A. sb, An inhabitant of Moray, 
in Scotland. B. adj. Of or pertaining to 
Moray 1897. 

Moravian (móré'-vián), sb.* and a.* 1616. 
If. Moravia (med.L., f. Morava the river 
March) part of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, G. Mähren; see -AN.] A. sb. 1. An 
inhabitant of Moravia. GIBBON. 2. A member 
of a Protestant. sect, founded in Saxony by 
emigrants from Moravia, and holding Hussite 
doctrines 1740. B. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to 
Moravia 1616. 2. Of or belonging to the sect 
E. the Moravians 1745. Hence Mora-vian- 
ism. 

Moray (mó*re', móré*). U.S. 1024. [— 
Pg. moreia : L. murena; see MURJENA.] Any 
tropical species of eel of the family Muræ- 
nid. 

Morbid (mó-1bid), a. 1656. [- L. morbidus, 
1. morbus disease; see -ID'.] 1. Of the nature 
of or indicative of disease; also, tmorbific. 
tb. Of persons or animals, their parts, ete. : 
Diseased, unhealthy —18460. 2. Of mind, 
ideas, etc.; Unwholesome, sickly. Hence of 
persons: Given to morbid feelings or fancies. 
1834. 

1. Of m. hue his features THOMSON. b. M. 
anatomy: the anatomy of diseased organs or 
structures. 2. The m. German fancies which 

roved so fatal to Carlyle RUSKIN. Hence Morr- 

id-ly adv., -ness 1668. 

Morbidezza (morbide-tsa). 1024. [It., f. 
morbido morbid.) Painting. Life-like delicacy 
in flesh-tints. 

Morbidity (morbi-diti), 1721. [f. MORBID 
a. + rv. ] 1. The quality or condition of 
being morbid; a morbid state or symptom; 
pl. morbid characteristics. 2. Med. Pre- 
valence of disease; the sick rate in a district 


1882. 

Morbific (moibi-flk), a. 1652. [- Fr. mor- 
bifique or mod.L. is, f. morbus; see 
-FI0.] Causing disease. *|b. Occas. misused 
for: Caused by disease 1058. So tMorbi-fical 
a. 1620-1694. Morbi-fically adv. 

Morbillous (moeabi-los), a. 1775. [7 med. L. 
morbillosus, t. morbillus pustule, f. L. morbus 
disease; see -ovs.] Path, Of or pertaining to 
measles. 

\Morbleu (morbid). 1664. [Fr.; euphem. 
alt. of mort Dieu God's death’. 
oath; usu. attributed to French speakers. 

Morbo'se, a. 1691. [- L. morbosus, f. 
morbus; see -08E'.] Proceeding from disease, 
causing disease, unhealthy —1765. Hence 
tMorbo'sity 1646-1689. So tMo'rbous a. 
1651-1684. 

Morbus (m¢-abis). 
CHOLERA m. 

\(Morceau (morso). 1751. [Fr.; see MORSEL 
sb.) A short literary or musical piece. 

Morcellement (morsglman). 1848. [Fr., 
f. morceler break in pieces, f. OFr. morcel 
MonmsEL; see -MENT.] Division (spec. of land 
or property) into small portions. 

Mordacious (moidé*fos) a. Now rare. 
1650. [f. L. mordaz, mordac- (f. mordére bite) 
+ -tous.] 1. Biting; given to biting 1777. 
12. Of substances: Pungent, caustic 1684. 
3. Of sarcasm, etc.: Biting, keen 1650. Hence 
Morda-ciously adv. 

Mordacity (mordesiti). 1601. [- Fr. 

ité or L. citas, f. as prec.; see 
-ITY.] 1. Propensity to biting 1077. 2. 
‘Biting’ or mordant quality. 

2. He ieasteth, but without mordacitie c1630, 

Mordant (móadánt) sb. late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. mordant (see next) used subst.] 11. An 
instrument that bites or holds fast; e.g. a tag 
of metal at the end of the pendant of a girdle 
—1500. 2. Dyeing. A substance used for fixing 
colouring matters on stuffs 1791. b. Gilding. 
An adhesive compound for fixing gold-leaf 


L., = disease, as in 


MORE 


1825. 3. Etching. The fluid used to “bite in’ 
the lines on the plate 1878. 

Mordant (mó*idánt), a. 1474. ( (O)Fr. 
mordant, pr. pple. of mordre bite : Rom. 
*mordere, for L. mordére; see -ANT.] Biting. 
1. Of sarcasm (hence of speakers, etc): 
Caustic, incisive. 2. Corrosive. Now rare. 
1601. 3. That causes pain or smart. Of pain: 
acute, burning. 1845. 4. Serving to fix 
colouring matter or gold-leaf 1825. Hence 
Mo'rdancy, sarcastic force; incisiveness 
1050. 

Mordant (mó:1dánt), v. 1886. [f. MORDANT 
ob.] Dyeing. To impregnate with a mordant. 

Mordent (módént) Also mordente 
(meide-nte). 1806. [~ G. mordent — It. 
mordente, subst. use of pr. pple. of mordere 
bite (see MORDANT a.); 80 called in allusion 
of the force of the ‘attack’; see -ENT.] Mus. 
A grace consisting in the rapid alternation of 
a note with the one immediately below it. 
Also applied to other graces. 

+Mo-rdicant, a. 1597. [- Fr. tmordicant, 
pr. pple. of mordiquer — late and med.L. 
mordicare gripe, f. L. mordax, mordac-, f. 
mordére bite; see -ANT.] Biting, sharp, 
pungent —1834. Hence tMo-rdicancy, m. 
quality; also, a biting irritation 1693-1699, 

tMordica-tion. late ME. [-(O)Fr. mordi- 
cation or late L. mordicatio, f. mordicat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of mordicare; see prec., -ION.] A 
biting, burning, or gnawing sensation or pain 
-1684. So tMordicative a., biting, sharp, 
pungent. late ME. —1034. 

TMordisheemn. Anglo-Ind. 1598. 
mordexim — Marathi modachi.] 
1787. 

More, sb.! Obs. exc. dial. (OE. more, moru, 
corresp. to OS. morha, MLG. more, OHG. 
mor(a)ha (MHG. mor(h)e, morhe, G. möhre) i= 
Gme. *moryón.] A root; a tree-stump; 
tig. ‘root’, origin. fb. A plant. SPENSER. 

More (mó*i), a. (sb.*) and adv. [OE. mara 
(fem., n. madre) = OF ris. māra, OS. méro 
(MDu. mére, repl. in mod. Du. by meerder), 
OHG. méro (G. mehr, with compar. suffix 
mehrere several), ON. meire, Goth. maiza i= 
Gme. *maizon, f. male (sco Mo adv.).] A. 
adj. 1. Greater. 2. [Modelled on the older 
use of Mo with partitive genitive.) Existing 
in greater quantity, amount, or degree; a 
greater quantity or amount of. late ME. 3. 
(With sb. in pl.) A greater number of. .1584; 
existing in greater numbers, more numerous 
(now only in pred. use) 1565. (Not in A.V. or 
Shaks.) 4. Additional to the quantity or 
number expressed or implied; further, Now 
rare exc. as preceded by an indef. or num. 
adj., e.g. any more, two more, ete.; and in 
arch. phrases like without more ado. ME. 

1. Hit semed moche m. Then I had any Egle 
seyne CHAUCER, Lets flye tosomestrong Cittadell, 
For our m, safety 1632. Phr. The m. part. (The) 
more's the pity. The m. fool you, 2. Perchance my 
Lord, I shew m. craft then loue SHAKS. 3. M. 
things are wrought by prayer Than this world 
dreams of TENNYSON. They that be with us are 
m. than they that be with them R.V. 2 Kings 6:16. 
4. Oliver..basin and spoon in hand, said.. 
“Please, sir, I want some in. DICKENS. 

B. absol. and quasi- sb. t1. Used absol. in 
the sense ‘greater’ 1046. 2, Something that 
is more; a greater quantity, amount, degree, 
ete. OE. b. Used predicatively: Something 
of greater importance or magnitude 1484, 3. 
(With pl. construction.) A greater number of 
the class specified; also, a greater number of 
persons 1029. 4. An additional quantity, 
amount, or number ME. 

1. Phr. tM. and less = persons of all ranks 
(Macb. v. iv. 12). Where m. is meant then 
meets the ear MILT. The m. I saw of my guide the 
m. I liked him TYNDALL. 91 acres, m. or less ( 
1 of excellent. land 1798. b. Phr. 

0 be m.: to count for m.; The individual withers, 
and the world is m. and m. TENNYSON. 4. This 
Answer Proteus gave, nor m. he said DRYDEN. 
Hints haunt me ever of a m. beyond CLOUGH. 
Phr. Of which m. anon. Now arch. or joc, And m.: 
indicating an indefinite addition to what has been 
mentioned. 

C. adv. 1. In a greater degree, to a greater 
extent ME. b. Forming the comparative of 
most adjs. and advs. of more than one 
syllable and of all of more than two syllables 
ME. c. Formerly prefixed pleonastically to 
the comparative of the adj. or adv. Obs. exo. 


[- Pg. 
Cholera 


MORE 


arch. ME. 2. Phr. M. or less: in a greater or 
less degree; to a greater orless extent. Hence 
with negative: (Not) at all. ME. 3. Quali- 
fying a predicate or a predicative adjunct as 
being applicable in a greater degree than 
another ME. 4. Additionally, in addition. 
a. In neg., interrog., or hypothetical con- 
texts: Further, longer, again OE. b. 
Besides, moreover ME. 5. More than before 
adjs., advs., vbs., and descriptive sbs., 
indicates that the word thus qualified is 
inadequate to the intended meaning 1553. 
b. Neither m. nor less than: exactly, precisely, 
(that) and nothing else 1460. 6. Used con- 
junctionally to introduce a clause or sentence 
of the nature of an important addition. Now 
only arch. chiefly in nay m., rarely (and) m. 
late ME. 17. quasi-prep. = PLUS 1. -1700. 
uzzied 
than 
M 


The m. = the rather, the more so (because, ete.) 
2. Lawyers..that are m. or less passionate 
according as they are paid for it ADDISON. 3. M. 
dead than alive 1834, 4. a. Hee. .sent forth the 
doue, which returned not againe vnto him any m. 
Gen. 8:12, b. Ile not offend thee with a vaine 
teare m. B. JONS. 5. My much m. than disrespect 
for the Jamaica Committee RUSKIN. 6. We are 
betroathd: nay m., our mariage howre.. T- 

d of SHAKS. Phr, M. by token: see TOKEN 8b, 
7. That Number m. one 1706. 

More, v. ME. It. MORE a.] trans. and 
intr. To increase 1483. 

More, var. Monvn; obs. f. Moor. 

-more (mó?1), sufix, forming advs. of place 
(rarely of time) in the comparative degree. 
Chiefly appended to advs. having already the 
comparative ending -er, as in furthermore, 


ote, 

Moreen (móri-n). 1691. [perh. fancifully 
f. Momx.] A stout woollen or woollen and 
cotton material either plain or watered, used 
for curtains, etc. 

Morel! (more). ME. - OFr. morele (mod. 
morelle) = mod. L. morella, maurella (x1); 
prob. fem. of morel (mod. moreau) = med.L. 
morellus dark brown (of horses) :- Rom. 
*maurellus — L. Maurus Moor sb.*] A name 
for kinds of NIGHTSHADE; chiefly the Black 
Nightshade (petty m.). 

Morel’ (more). 1611. [app. - Fr. tmorelle; 
Bee MORELLO.] A morello cherry. 

Morel? (more:). 1072. [- Fr. morille - Du. 
morilje, rel. to OHG. morhila (G. morchel 
fungus).] An edible fungus of the genus 
Morchella, esp. M. esculenta. 

Morello (móre-lo). Also t -a. 1648. [Of It. 
form and presumably a use of morello, fem. 
-a blackish : med.L. mo-, maurellus, f. L. 
Maurus Moor 80.2; see MOREL'] A dark- 
coloured kind of cherry with a bitter taste. 

Morena. [Sp. fem. of moreno dark- 
complexioned.] A brunette. PEPYS. 

tMorreness. late ME. [f. MORE a. + 
-NESS.] 1. The condition of being greater than 
another. late ME. only. 2. Plurality 1074. 

Moreover (mó*r"-voi), adv. Now only 
literary. late ME. It. MORE adv. + OVER 
adv.] fl. In the phr. And yet more over = 
‘that is not all’ —1526. 2. Introducing an 
additional statement: Besides, further. 
(Often following and, occas. but.) late ME. 
{De Governing, a clause: Besides that. Haml. 
U. ii, 2. 

2. More ouer there was no water for the multi- 
tude TINDALE Num. 20:2. 

Morepork, var. of MOPOKE. 

Moresco (more:ssko) 1551. [- It. moresco 
(cf. next), f. Moro Mook sb.*; see -ESQUE.] A. 
adj. Of or pertaining to the Moors; Moorish. 
B. sb. 1. A Moor 1577. 12. The Moorish 
language —1078. 3. A morris-dance 1625. 

Moresque (more:sk). 1611. - Fr. moresque 
= It. moresco; see prec., -ESQUE.] A. adj. 
Moorish in style or ornamental design. B. 
sb. 1. Arabesque ornament 1727. 2. A 
Moorish woman 1895. 

tMorfound, v. late ME. [- (O)Fr. mor- 
fondre chillthrough, f. morve mucus + fondre 
melt, Found v.*] inir. and pass. Of horses, 
ete.: To take a thorough chill, to be be- 
numbed with cold 1720. Hence tMorfound 
sb. 1523-1725. 

Morganatic (miagánm-tik), a. 1727. - Fr. 
morganalique, G. morganatisch, or their 
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source med.L. , evolved from 
phr. matrimonium ad icam, of 
which the last word is prob. based on Gme. 
*morgangeba (G. morgengabe) = OE. morgen- 
Gifu (t. morgen MORN + *geb- GIVE) gift made 
by husband to wife on the morning after con- 
summation of the marriage and relieving 
him of further liability.) Epithet of a kind 
of marriage between a man of exalted rank 
and a woman of lower station in which it is 
provided that neither the wife nor her 
children shall share the dignities or inherit 
the possessions of her husband; also, occas., 
used of the marriage of a woman of superior 
rank to a man of inferior station. Hence 
Morgana-tically adv. 

Morgy (moge. Also -ghi. 1672. [- 
Cornish morgi, f. mór sea + ci dog.) The 
Dog-fish, esp. the lesser spotted Dog-fish. 

Morgen (mórgon) 1074. [Du. and G. 
morgen, app. = ‘area of land that can be 
ploughed in one morning’.) A measure of 
land in Holland and the Dutch colonies, 
equal to about two acres. Also in Prussia, 
Norway, and Denmark, a measure of land 
now equal to about two-thirds of an acre. 

Morgenstern (mó-gonstóaun). 1637. - G. 
morgenstern, lit. ‘morning star'.] Antiq. A 
club with a head set with spikes (cf. MORN- 
ING STAR 2). 

tMorglay. ME. [perh. — W. mawrgleddyf 
(or a cogn. form), f. mawr great + cleddyf 
sword. Cf. CLAYMORE.) The sword belonging 
to Sir Bevis; hence, a sword (1582-1047). 

Morgue (móug, morg). 1599, [Fr.; of 
unkn. origin. A haughty demeanour, 
haughty superiority, pride. 

An amiable family, and with nothing at all of 
the English morgue M. ARNOLD. 

Morgue“ (ma, morg). 1821. [Presumed 
to be identical with prec., the Fr. word 
having passed through the intermediate 
sense of 'place in a prison where prisoners 
were examined on entry'] Name of a 
building in Paris, in which the bodies of per- 
sons found dead are exposed for identifica- 
tion. Hence (esp. in U. S.), any building used 
for the same purpose. 

fMo'rian. 1500. [Early mod. E. Morien, 
= OFr. Morien, f. More MOOR sb,*; see -IAN.] 
A. adj. Moorish; hence, black, dark —1597. 
B. sb. A Moor, blackamoor, Negro 1657. 

Moribund (moribond) 1721. [- L. 
moribundus, f. morí die.] A. adj. At the 
point of death; in a dying state. B. sb. A 
dying person 1835. 

A. fig. The wail of a m. world CARLYLE. Hence 
Moribu-ndity. 

Morice, obs. f. MORRIS sb.' and v. 

Morigerate (mori-dgérét), a. rare. 1533. 
[7 L. morigeratus, pa. pple. of morigerari, f. 
morigerus; see next, -ATE*] Complying, 
obedient. So Morigera-tion, obedience, 
compliance 1605. 

Morigerous (mori-d3éros), a. 1600. [f. L. 
morigerus (f. mos, mor- custom, humour + 
gerere; after phr. morem gerere humour a 
person) + -0Us.] Obedient, compliant, sub- 
missive. Const. fo. 

Morillon! (mori-lon). 1664. [- Fr. morillon, 
OFr. moreillon (xt), f. mor dark brown, 
whence morel adj.; see MOREL'.] A variety 
of vine; also, its fruit. 

Morillon? (mori-lon). 1678. [= Fr. morillon, 
app. identical with prec.] The female or 
young of the Golden-Eye (Clangula glaucion). 

Morin (mó*-rin). 1837. - Fr. morine, f. L. 
morus (in mod.L. name of a genus formerly 
including the fustic-tree); see -IN'.] Chem. A 
yellow colouring matter obtained from fustic. 

Morindin (mori-ndin). 1848. [f. mod.L. 
Morinda (f. L. morus mulberry-tree + Indus 
Indian) a cinchonaceous genus of plants, 
the bark of which yields red and yellow 
dyes + -IN'.] Chem. A yellow crystalline 
colouring matter. 

Moringa  (mori-pgà). [mod.L.] 
The ben-nut tree (BEN sb.?). 

Morion' (mo-rion). 1554. [= Fr. morion — 
Sp. morrion, f. morro :- Rom. *murrum 
round object. Cf. MORAINE.] Antiq. A kind 
of helmet, without beaver or visor, worn in 
ide soldiers of th guard With t, pike, 

jers e mus „ 
and m. Scorr. rds 


1753. 


MORNING 


Morion* (morion). 1748. - Fr. morion 
morio(n, false reading for L. 

(Pliny).] Mín. Black smoky quartz. 

Morisco (mori-sko) 1550. [- Sp. 

f. Moro Moor sb.* Cf. MORESCO.] A, adj 
Of or pertaining to the Moors; Moorish, B. 
sb. 1. A Moor, esp. one of the Moors in Spain 
1550. 2. Arabesque ornament 1727, 3, 4 
morris-dance 1561. tb. A morris-dancer. 
2 Hen. VI, in. i. 305. So tMorisk a. and sj; 

Morkin (móikin) [Late ME. mortkyn = 
AFr, mortekine (xv), alt. (infl. by -KIN) of 
OFr. mortecine — late L. (Vulg.) morticina 
carrion, subst. use of n. pl. of L, morlicinus 
that has died, f. mors, mort- death.] A beast 
that dies by disease or accident. 

Morling ang ale). Also mortling. 1448, 
[app. formed after MoRKIN by substituting 
"LING for -KIN.] I. Wool taken from the skin 
of a dead sheep. (Obs. exe. in schedules to 
Acts of Parliament.) Opp. to shorling. 12, = 
MORKIN —1753. 

tMo'rmal, late ME. (Chaucer). [= OFr, 
mortmal ( = med.L. malum mortuum), f. mort 
dead + mal evil.) An inflarned sore, esp. on 
the leg 1088. 

j|Mormaor (morméói) Also maormor, 
1807. (- Gael. mormaer, mod. mórmhaor, app. 
f. mòr great + maor bailiff, steward.) In 


ancient Scotland, a high steward of a 
province. 
fMo'rmo, 1605. [= Gr. ee n hideous 


8he-monster.] A hobgoblin, bugbear 1788. 
Mormon (mómon), 1837. [f. Mormon, 
the alleged author of ‘The Book of Mor- 
mon'.] 1. A member of a religious body, 
calling itself ‘The Church of Jesus Christ of 
the Latter-day Saints’, having its head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S. A., and 
founded in 1830 at Manchester, New York, 
by Joseph Smith on the basis of supposed 
divine revelations contained in The Book of 


Mormon’. 

The best known feature of the sect is the prac- 
tice of polygamy; but this is not countenanced 
by the Book of Mormon or the law of the U.S. 

Hence Mo:rmondom, Mormons collectively, 


their territory, or their usages. Mormonism, 
the religious doctrines of the Mormons 1834, 
Mo-rmonite sb. a M. 1833; adj. of or pertaining 
to the Mormons, 

Morn (man). [OK. morgen, inflected 
mor(g)n- = OF ris. morgen, morn, OS., oHG. 
morgan (Du., G. morgen) - Gmo. *murganaz, 
The typical developments of OE. morgen 
were: morjen, morwen; morun, moren, morn; 
morwe, moru, MORROW.) 1. Dawn, sunrise. 
Only poe. b. The east 1642. 2. The early 
part of the day; morning. Now chiefly poel. 
OE. 3. The next morning. Hence = 
Morrow 2. OE. 

1. While the still m. went out with Sandals gray 
Mikr. Phr. Northern m.: the aurora borealis TEN- 
NYSON. 2. One m. I miss'd him on the custom’ 
hill GRAY. 3. He wad be glad if I wad eat a 
reisted haddock..at breakfast wi' him the m. 
Scorr. 

Morne (móan), sb. 1494. [- Fr. morne in 
same sense, f. morner blunt (a lance) f. 
morne blunted, dull; see next.) Antiq. The 
rebated head of a tilting lance. 

Morne (morn), a. 1844. [(O)Fr. morne, f. 
OFr. *morner be sad — Frankish *m 
MOURN v.] Dismal, dreary. 

A silence m. and drear AYTOUN. 

\Morné (mózne) a. 1722. [Fr.; pa. pple. 
of morner blunt; see MORNE sb.) Her. Said 
of a lion rampant represented as having no 
tongue, teeth, or claws. 

Morning (móunip) sb. (and a.) [ME. 
morwening, morning, f. morwen MORN + 
-ING!, after EVENING.] I. I. Orig., the time of 
the approach or beginning of morn. In mod. 
use: The early part of the day-time, ending 
at noon or at the hour of the midday meal. 
b. The portion of the day extending to the 
fashionable dinner time 1745. Now Obs. s 
arch. C. fig. The beginning, or early par 
1595. 2. With qualifying adj. denoting the 
kind of weather, etc., prevailing, or the 
pleasure, etc., experienced during the morn” 
ing. late ME. 3. poet. The dawn, daybreak: 
the light of dawn. Often personified. 1593. 
4. A morning draught, taken before break- 
fast. Chiefly Sc. 1718. b. ‘A slight repast 
taken at rising’ (Jam.). dial. 1818. 


MORNING-GIFT 


1. The m. weares, tis time we were at Church 
SHAKS. In the morning, appended to an hour- 
date, means between midnight and noon; — a.m. 
c. In the m. of my victories 1595. 2. In a Frosty 
M. 1678. Good m.: see GOOD a. III. 1. M., noon, 
and night = all the day, incessantly. All (the) m. 
(Of or on) mornings, in Or of a m. (dial.): habitually 
in tho m, This m.: the m. of to-day. 3. See how 
the M. opes her golden Gates SHAKS. Northern 
m.: the aurora borealis 1836. 

Ii. attrib. (and quasi-adj.) Existing, pre- 
vailing, or taking place in the morning 1535. 
b. In poetry, morning adj. often connotes 
vaguely the attributes possessed in the 
morning, or the fact that morning is the 
time referred to 1590. c. Of things intended 
to be worn in the morning 1620. 

Your loue is like a mornynge cloude, & like a dew 

y' goeth early awaye COVERDALE Hosea 6:4. b. 
Ine m. Larke SHAKS, The Schoole-boy with his. . 
shining m. face SHAKS. c. A loose Morning-dress 
1700. A man's m. suit, 1890. 
: m. call, a visit paid during the morning“ 
(i. fternoon); m.-gun, a gun fired from the 
admiral’s ship, or at a military post or camp, to 
announce day-break; -land, the East, the Orient; 
-office, morning prayer; m. prayer, (a) prayer 
said in the m.; (6) the Anglican service of matins; 
room, a room used as a sitting-room during the 
early part of the day; -sickness, nausea occurr- 
ing in the morning, one of the earlier symptoms of 
pregnancy. 

Mo-rning-gift. 1597. Antig. A mod. 
rendering of OE. morgengifu (see MORGANAT- 
10) or its equivalents = a gift made by the 
husband to the wife on the morning after 
the consummation of the marriage. 

Mo'rning-glory. 1836. [f. MORNING + 
Guory sb.) An American convolvulaceous 
plant, Ipomea purpurea; also applied to 
other species of Zpomea, and allied plants. 

Morning star. 1535. 1. = LUCIFER * 
Algo gen. a star or planet that is visible in the 
morning. b. fig. Applied (after Rev. 22:16) 
to Christ; also, to any person who is regarded 
as the precursor of a figurative ‘dawn’ 1567. 
2. Antiq. = MORGENSTERN 1684. 

i. The bright morning Star, Dayes harbinger 
Minn, b. John Wickliffe, the morning star of the 

reformation 1732. 

Mo'rning-tide. Now poel. 1530. lf. 
MonNING + TIDE sb.] The morning, or early 
part of the day. 

Morning-watch. 1535 (Coverdale). If. 
MonNING + Waron sb.] 1. The last of the 
(three or four) watches into which the night 
was divided by the Jews and Romans. 2. 
Naut. The watch between 4 and 8 a.m.; the 
men on duty at that time 1840. 

Mo-rnward(s, adv. poel. rare. 1850. (f. 
Morn + -WARD(S.] Towards the morning; 
eastward. 

Moro (méro). 1886. [Sp = Moor sb.*] 
A Moslem Malay of the southern Philippine 
Islands. 

Moroccan (mõrọ'kăn), a. and sb. 1800. [f. 
next + -AN.] Of or pertaining to (an in- 
habitant of) Morocco. 

Morocco (müóroko) Formerly also Ma- 
rocco, etc. 1634. U- It. Marocco, corresp. to 
Sp. Marruecos, Fr. Maroc = Arab. Marrakes 
Marrakesh.] 1. Used attrib. in the sense ‘ofor 
pertaining to or made in Morrocco’; as in M. 
cherry, gum, etc. 1664. b. M. leather: see 2. 
So M. hides, skins. 1716. 2. (In full morocco- 
leather.) Leather made (orig. in Morocco and 
the Barbary States, and now in Europe) 
from goatskins tanned with sumac. Also, à. 
leather in imitation of this, made from 
sheepskins and lambskins, etc., used chiefly 
in shoemaking. 1634. b. altrib., as m. 
bindings 1817. 

2. French m., an inferior Levant m., having a 
smaller and less prominent grain. Levant m., à 
high-grade m., with a large grain, properly made 
from the skin of the Angora goat. Persian m., 
see PERSIAN u. 

}Morology (morglódgi) 1596. [- Gr. 
jwpodoyla, f. pls foolish; see -LOGY.| Foolish 
talking —1656. 

Moron (mö' ren). 1912. [= Gr. pwpóv, n. of 
uwpós foolish.) A person whose intellectual 
development is arrested. 

Morone, incorrect var. MAROON 80. . 4. 

Morose (müró*s), a. 1505. [= L. morosus 
peevish, etc., f. mos, mor- manner; see MoRAL 
a., -OSE'.] 1. Sour-tempered, sullen, gloomy, 
and unsocial. 12. Scrupulous, fastidious 
1690. 
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1. He was à man of very m. manners, and a very 
sowr aspect CLARENDON. transf. The m. climate 
A. LANG, 2. He was a very m. interpreter 1695. 
Hence Moro'se-ly adv., -ness 1653. 

Morose (móró*s) a.* rare. 1644. [- late 
L. morosus, f. L. mora delay: see -0SE'.] 1. 
Casuistry. Chiefly in the phr. m. delectation, 
the habit of dwelling with enjoyment on evil 
thoughts. So m. thoughts. 2, Civil Law. 
Chargeable with negligent delay 1875. 

Morosity (morg'siti). Now rare. 1534. 
{- L. morositas, f. morosus; see MOROSE d., 
aTy. Cf. Fr. morosité (XVI).] Moroseness. 


Morosoph (mórósof). 1693. [First re- 
corded in Urquhart, tr. Fr. morosophe 
(Rabelais, 1526), but cf. tmorosophist 


(1610), tmorosophy (1594), and Sir T. More's 
latinized morosophus (1519); — Gr. jcopócodos, 
f. pwpós foolish + codés wise.) ta. In Rabelais: 
A ‘wise fool’, jester. b. A foolish pedant. 

Moroxite (moro-ksoit). 1814. E- G. moroxit, 
f. Gr. uópo£os à kind of pipeclay ; see -ITE! 2 b.] 
Min. A crystallized form of apatite, found 
in Norway and Finland. 

Morphean (moafi-án, m@-afiin), a. 1094. 
[f. MORPHEUS + -AN.] Of or pertaining to 
MORPHEUS; sleepy, drowsy. 

Morpheus (mórfius. late ME. [L.; 
Ovid's name for the god of dreams, the son of 
Sleep, as if — Gr. *Mopóeis, f. nopd/j form.) The 
god of dreams (or, pop., of sleep). Hence 
(irreg.) Morphe'tic a. pertaining to sleep. 
Mun. D'ARBLAY. 

+Morphew (mófiu). late ME. [Earliest 
as morphe (XIV-XVI) — med.L. morphea (X11), 
(mod.L. morphea), of unkn. origin. Cf. Fr. 
tmorfée, mod. It. morfea.] A leprous or 
scurfy eruption —1835. Also fig. 

Morphia (mofii). 1818. [- mod. L. 
morphia, alt. of morphium (named by W. 
Sertürner after opium), f. MORPHEUS. See 
Al.] Chem. = MORPHINE. 

Morphic (mó-rfik), a. 1868. [f. Gr. op; 
see -I0.] Biol. Of or pertaining to form; 
morphological. 

Morphine (móufin) sb. Also -in. 1828. 
-G. morphin (Sertürner 1816); see MORPHIA, 
awE*] Chem. The most important alkaloid 
narcotic principle of opium, largely used in 
medicine to alleviate pain. b. attrib., as m. 


habit, etc. 
Hence Morrphine v. trans., to drug with m. 
Mo:rphinism, the effect of m. on the human 


system; the practice of injecting m. into the 
system. Morrphinist, one who takes m. to 
excess. 

Morphinomania (m@:afinomé'-nid). 1887. 
[f. prec.; see MANIA. Nosology. Uncon- 
trollable craving for morphine or opium. 
Hence Morphinoma-niac, one affected with 
m. Also Morphioma-nia 1882, -mavniac. 

Morphogenesis. 1890. [mod.L., f. Gr, 
nod shape; see -GENESIS.] Biol. The origina- 
tion of morphological characters. So 
Morphogenetic a. 1880, Morpho'geny 
1879. 

Morphography (moafo-grafi). 1850. (t. 
Gr. nod + -GRAPHY.] The scientific descrip- 
tion of form; descriptive morphology ; also, 
the phenomena which this deals with. Hence 
Morpho-grapher. Morpho£ra phic, -al a. 

Morphology (moafolódsi). 1830. f. Gr. 

od) + -LoGY.] "The science of form. 1. Biol. 
That branch of biology which deals with the 
form of animals and plants, and the struc- 
tures, homologies, and metamorphoses whieh 
govern or influence that form. 2. Philol. 
That branch of grammar which is concerned 
with inflexion and word-formation 1869. 3. 
gen. 1885. Hence Morpholo-gic, -al a. of, 
pertaining to, or derived from m.; of or 
pertaining to the history of form 1830. 
Morphologically adv. Morpho-logist 

1845. 

Morphon (mó-fon). Also -one. Pl. 
(badly formed) -ontes. 1873. [- G. morphon 
(pl. onen), explained by Haeckel as f. Gr. 
popdy form + čv being. Biol. A morpho- 
logical individual, clement, or factor. 

Morphosis (moafó"sis). Pl. -ses (siz). 
1675. [- Gr. ndpdwos à shaping, f. popoy to 
shape, f. uopé/j Shape; see -osm.] 1. Form, 
figure, configuration 21676. 2. Bol. The 
manner or order of development of an organ 
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or organism 1857. So Morpho-tic a. forma- 
tive; contributory to organic structure 1876. 

Morra, var. of MonA*. 

Morrice, obs. f. Morris. 

Morricer (merisoi. If. morrice Morris 
sb.) + -ER'.] A morris-dancer. SCOTT. 

Morris (moris, 80.“ 1500. [orig. in 
mor(e)ys dance; subst. use of var. of MOORISH 
a.t (cf. MORRIS-PIKE), perh. after Flem. 
mooriske dans, Du. moorsche dans; cf. G. 
moriskentanz, Fr. danse moresque.] 1. = 
MORRIS-DANCE 1512. 2. A body of morris- 
dancers 1500, 3. transf. and fig. 1547. 4. 
atirib., as m. feast, etc. m. bell, one of the 
small metal bells attached to the clothing of 
morris-dancers. 1560. 

1. Footing the M. about a May pole 1589. 3. 
Gulls in an aéry morrice Gleam and vanish and 
gleam HENLEY. 

Morris (moris), sb.* Obs. exc. Hist. 1590. 
[Perversion of merels; see MrREL] The 
game of ‘merels’. Chiefly nine men's (peg) m. 

Morris (moris) sb. 1709. Uf. William 
Morris of Holyhead.] An elongated flat eel- 
like fish formerly named Leptocephalus 
morrisii, but now taken to be the immature 
young of the conger-eel. Also Anglesea m. 

Morris, morrice (moris) v. 1725. if. 
Morris sb.] 1. inir. To dance. 12. slang. 
To decamp. Also with off. 1838. 

2. I think the Welshman must morris COWPER. 

Mo-rris-dance. 1458. [See Morris sb.’ 
A grotesque dance performed by persons in 
fancy costume, usu. representing characters 
from the Robin Hood legend. Hence, any 
similar mumming performance. Also, a 
representation of this dance, Hence 
Mo'rris-dancer 1507. 

Morris-pike (mo'ris,poik). Obs. exc. Hist. 
1487. [f. morys, obs. var. of MoorisH a.* Of. 
MonRIS 8b. ] A form of pike supposed to be 
of Moorish origin. 

Morris tube. 1884. (f. Richard Morris (d. 
1891), the inventor.) A small-bore rifle 
barrel capable of being inserted in a large- 
bore rifle for shooting practice. 

Morrow (moro*), sb. Now only literary 
and dial. (ME. morwe, -ewe, -owe, MOTU; Seo 
Morw and, for the phonology, SORROW sb.] 
1. = MORN 1, MORNING 1; occas, = GOOD 
morrow 1. Obs. exe. dial. 2. The day next 
after the present, or any specified day ME. 
3. transf. and fig., esp.: The time immediately 
following a particular event 1586. 4. attrib. 
(now only poel.), a8 m. day, (a) the next day; 
(b) daybreak ME. 

1. Wel loved he by the morwe a sop in wyn 
CHAUCER. 2. Care not then for the morow, for the 
morow shall care for it self COVERDALE Malt. 6:34. 
The m., freq. used advb, = on the following day. 
3. Let them sleepe on, Till this stormy night be 

one, And th’ eternall m. dawne CRASHAW. Henco 

o*rrow v. intr. to dawn. 

+Mo:rrow-mass. 1440. 
the day —1035. 

+Mo-rrow-tide. 
1520. 

Morse (mous), sb. late ME. l- OFr. 
mors — L. morsus bite, catch, f. mors-, pa. 
ppl. stem of mordére bite.] The clasp or 
fastening of a cope. 

Morse (mas), sb.* 1475, [Caxton has mors 
marine corresp. to Fr. morce marin (XVI), of 
which the immed. source is unknown; ult. — 
Lappish morséa, whence Finnish morsu, 
Russ. morzh.] The sea-horse or walrus, 
Trichechus rosmarus. 

Morse (mas) sb. The name of the 
American electrician S. F. B. Morse (1791— 
1872), the inventor (1837) of the recording 
telegraph, and of the alphabet (in which the 
letters are expressed by dots and dashes) 
used for sending messages by this instru- 
ment: used attrib., as in M. Code, ete. 1860; 
also ellipt. as sb. = 'M. telegraph’. 

Morsel (mó-186D), sb. ME. I- OFr. morsel 
(mod. morceau), dim. of mors; see MORSE 80.1, 
El.] 1. A bite; a mouthful; now, a small 
piece of food (cf. 2). b. A small meal; à 
snack 1470. c. transf. and fig. late ME. 2. A 
small piece (of anything); a fragment ME. 

1. She eat of the Fruit, and made her Husband 
likewise to eat of it, whence it ensued that they 
were both of them by that unhappy M. subjected 
to the pains of Death 1663. c. That revenge was 
no unpleasing m. to him MILT. 2. A m. of territory 
Mortier. Hence Mo-rsel v. to divide into morsels 


The first mass of 


ME. = MORNING-TIDE 


MORSING 


un (with out) to distribute in small quantities 


Morrsing, vbl. sb. Sc. Obs. exc. Hist. 
1552. [f. tmors vb., aphet. f. Fr. amorcer 
prime (a gun). The action of priming (a 

-powder; m.- 


tMorrsure, late ME. - (O)Fr. morsure — 
late L. morsura, f. mors-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
ne bite.] The action of biting; a bite 
-1819. 

Mort (méat), sb.! ME. [- (O)Fr. mort :- 
L. mors, mort- death; in 3 prob. — (O)Fr. 
mort Morr a.) t1. Death, slaughter 1590. 2. 
Hunting. The note sounded on a horn at the 
death of the deer 1500. b. The death, the kill 
(arch.). KINGSLEY. 3. The skin of a sheep 
or lamb that has died a natural death. Also 
m. si ) 1495, 


kin (dial. 
2. And then to 


Mort (móst), sb.* 1694, [perh. alt. of synon. 
north. dial. murih (- ON. mergd multitude, f. 
margr many) by assoc. with mortal exces- 
sivo(ly).) A great quantity or number; a 
great deal. Usu. const. of; rarely absol. Also 


Here’ . 0' merrymaking, hey? SHERIDAN. 
tMort, a. late ME. [~ (O)Fr. mort (fem. 
) dead — L, mortuus, pa. pple. of mori 


morte) 
die.) Dead —1658. 

Mortal (mótàl) sb. 1596 (Tindale). [f. 
MORTAL a.) 1. Mortal thing or substance. 
1 Cor. 15:53, 2. One who is mortal 1567. b. 
Used playfully for ‘person’. In neg. con- 
En emphatic for (any) one’, (no) one’. 
1718, 

2. Lord, what fooles these mortals be! SHAKS. b. 
She dared not trust such a treasure to m. READE. 

Mortal (mótál, a. late ME. |- OFr. 
mortal, \ntinized var. of OFr. (also mod.) 
mortel or directly — L. mortalis, f. mors, mort- 
death; seo -AL'.] 1. Subject to death, 
destined to die. 2. Causing death, deadly, 
fatal. Const. fo. Now only of diseases, 
wounds, and blows. late ME. tb. Of a 
season or region: 
deaths —1803. 3. a. Of war, a battle, ote.: 
Fought to the death. late ME. b. Of an 
enemy: Implacable, late ME. c. Of enmity, 
hatred, etc.: Pursued to the death, unappeas- 
able; deadly. late ME. 4. Of pain, grief, 
fear, etc.: Deadly in its effects. Often used 
hyperbolically. late ME. 5. Of sin: = 
DEADLY a. 5. Opp. to venial. late ME. 6. 
Pertaining to or accompanying death 1542. 
7. transf. (from sense 1.) Of or pertaining to 
man as a creature destined to die; relating to 
humanity. late ME. 8. In colloq. or slang 
uses, a, Extremely great 1716. b. As an em- 
phatie expletive (with any, every, or a neg.) 
1609. c. slang. Long and tedious 1820. 9. 
adv. = MORTALLY. Extremely, excessively 
(dial. and vulgar) late ME. 

1. For what wears out the life of m. men? M. 
ARNOLD. 2. A m. wound SCOTT. fig. A m. defect 
in their constitution PALEY. 3. a. The shocking 
Sq meet in m. Fight DRYDEN. b. ^ 
The mortallest enemy unto knowledge Sim T. 
BROWNE. c. fig. A Tribe of Egotists for whom I 
have always had a m. Aversion ADDISON. 4. The 


near rps 
: . uus mortali un 
HAKS. . a. was a m. si 'ounger en 
DICKENS. b. We may eat any m. i we like 
1892. c. For three m. hours SCOTT. 9. Missis was 
m. angry THACKERAY. +Morrtalness 1530. 
Mortality (moztme-iti ME. [- (O)Fr. 
mortalité — L. mortalitas, f. mortalis; see prec., 
-ITY.] 1. The condition of being mortal or 
subject to death; mortal nature or existence. 
b. Mortals collectively. Now rare or Obs. 
1601. 2. Loss of life on a large scale, as by 
war or pestilence; fspec. a visitation of 
deadly plague. late ME. b. The number of 


Characterized by many 
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deaths in a given area or period, from a 
particular ete.; death-rate 1645. 
te. Death (of individuals) 1772. d. Mortal 
remains 1827. 3. Of a sin: The quality of 
being mortal 1532. 4. attrib., as m. bill, 
returns, table 1605. 

1. Never did man put off m. with a braver cour- 
age enm 2. Years of 


Mortalize (m@-ataloiz), v. 1633. [f. MoR- 
TAL a. + -IZE.] trans. To make mortal. 
Mortally (m@-tali), adv. late ME. It. 
MORTAL a,  -LY*.] 1. So as to cause death; 
t(to fight) to the death. 2. In reference to 
hatred, jealousy, fear, etc.: Bitterly, in- 
tensely.late ME. 3. In the way of mortal sin 
(see MORTAL a. 5) 1526. 4. collog. Extremely, 
exceedingly. (Cf. MORTAL a. 8, b.) 1759. 
Mortancestry (moate-nséstri), 1471. Scots. 
Law. Corrupt Sc. form of Mort D'ANCESTOR, 
Mortar (móato1), sb.! ME. [Partly - AFr. 
morter, (O)Fr. mortier :- L. mortarium (to 
which the Eng. sp. was flnally assim.); 
partly — LG.; cf. MLG, mortér (Du. mortier).] 
1, A vessel of a hard material (e.. marble), 
having a cup-shaped cavity, in which in- 
gredients are pounded with a pestle, Also 
transf. 2. A bow] of wax or oil with a floating 
wick, and later a kind of thick candle, used 
esp. as a night-light. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. 3, 
orig. tm.-piece: A short piece of ordnance 
with a large bore and with trunnions on its 
breech for throwing shells at high angles 
1558. b. íransf. A contrivance for firing 
pyrotechnic shells or bombs and for throw- 


1873. 
h bed, (a) see BED sb. IT. 5 a; (b) the 
bed on which the ore is crushed in a stamp-mill ; 
t-piece (sce 3); m. vessel, a class of gun-boat for 
mounting sea-service mortars. 

Mortar (m@-1toa), 0.“ ( AFr. morter = 
(O)Fr. mortier (see prec.), with transference 
of meaning from the vessel to the substance 
produced in it, as already in Latin. Cf. 
MDu., MHG. morter, (with dissim.) mortel 
(Du. mortel, G. mórtel).] A mixture of cement 
(or lime), sand, and water, used to make the 


used in building; (b) used So for houses“ or 
5 property’. fig. A trowel or two of bio- 


.: m.-bed, 
of brickwork or masonry; -liquid = GROUT sb," 
Hence Morrtary a. 

Mortar (manta, v. late ME. It. prec.) 
trans. To plaster with mortar; to fix or join 
with or as with mortar. 

Mo'rtar-board. 1854. (f. MORTAR sb.* + 
BOARD sb.] 1. A board for holding mortar 
1876. 2. A pop. name for the academic or 
college cap with its projecting square top 
1854. 

Mort d'ancestor (moidw-nséstoi. ME. 
[- AFr, mordancestre, mort d’auncestre * ances- 
tor’s death’.] Old Law. The term applied to 
an assize brought by the right heir against 
one who wrongfully took possession of his 
inheritance on the death of his ancestor. 

Mortgage (mó-agéds), sb. late ME. [- OFr. 
mortgage dead pledge’, f. mort dead + gage 
GAGE sb.“; AL. mortuum vadium (xi. ] Law. 
The conveyance of real or personal property 
by a debtor (called the mortgagor) to a 
creditor (called the mortgagee) as security for 
a money debt, with the proviso that the 
property shall be reconveyed upon payment 
to the mortgagee of the sum secured within 
a certain period. Also applied to the deed 
effecting this, the ríghts conferred on the 
mortgagee, and the condition of being 
mi 


ortgaged. 

"The general object of mortgage is to secure a 
money debt by making it a charge on land, so 
that, if the debt be not paid by a time agreed 
upon between the ies, the creditor may sell 
the land and pay himself out of the proceeds’ 
CEncyel. Brit. s.v.). For the 5 meaning 
formerly current see COKE On Litt. 205. 

Jig. They will purchase the hollow happiness of 


MORTIFY 


the next five minutes, by a m. on the i pend- 
ance and comfort of years HAZLITT. Phin Hn 
m.: moi - To lend on m.: to advance 
(money) on the security of property, esp. land or 


b. attrib., as m. debt, deed, money, lerm, ete, 

Mortgage (mógéds) v. 1407. t. Prec.) 
trans. To make over (property, esp. land or 
houses) as security for a money debt, on 
condition that if the debt be discharged the 
grant shall be void. b. fig. To pledge; to 
make liable; esp. to establish a claim in 
advance upon (an income or the like); hence 
pass. to be attached or pledged (fo something) 
in advance 1588. 

b. Mortgaging their lives to Covetise SPENSER, 
And I my selfe am morgag'd to thy will SHAKs, 
A er d. add too (mon 

J , Mo'rtgager, Mortgagorr (mO1gédso: 
1539. (See MORTGAGE ab.) E pin 

Mortice, variant of MonTisk. 


Mortier (mortye) 1 [Fr.; s00 MOR- 
TAR sb.] A cap form worn by high 
officials in France, 

Mortiferous (moati-féros), a. Now rare. 


1585. [f. L. mortifer (f. mors, mort- death) + 
“OUS; see -FEROUS.] Bringing or producing 
death; deadly. b. trans. Bringing spiritual 
death 1542. Hence Morti-ferous-ly adv., 
ness. 

Mortific (moati-flk), a. r 
L. mortificus, f. as proc. ; 
mortífique.] Death-produc 

Mortification (moitiflkz" fon). 


late ME. 
i= (O)Fr. mortification ~ ecol. L. mortifieatio 


(Tertullian), f. mortificat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
mortificare; see next, -10N.) 1. In religious 
use: The action of mortifying the flesh or its 
lusts by the practice of austere living, esp. 
by the self-infliction of bodily pain or dis- 
comfort, 2. Path. The death of a part of the 
body while the rest is living; gangrene, 
necrosis 1555. 13. Destruction of vital or 
active qualities; devitalization —1770. f4. 
Old Chem. Alteration of the form of metals, 
etc.; destruction or neutralization of the 
active qualities of chemical substances 1678. 
5. Se. Law. The act of disposing of property 
for religious, or, since the Reformation, for 
charitable or public purposes, Also, property 
80 given. (Cf. MORTMATN.) 1471, 6. The feeling 
of humiliation caused by a disappointment, 
a slight, or an untoward accident. Also, an 
instance of this; a cause or source of such 
humiliation. 1692. 

1. He destroyed his health by his austerity and 
mortifications 1848, Phr. M. of the body, of sin, 
ete. 5. Thomas Moodie's m. for building a kirk 
in Edinburgh 1685. 6. He continued to offer his 
advice daily, and had the m. to find it daily 
rejected MACAULAY. 

Mortify (m¢-atifoi), v. late ME. [= (00 Er. 
mortifier = eccl. L. mortificare kill (Tertullian), 
subdue (the flesh), f. L. mors, mort- death; 
see -FY.] ti. trans. To deprive of life; to kill. 
Also, to make as if dead; to render insensible. 
—1092. tb. inir. for pass. To lose vitality 
-1707. 12. trans. To kill (in transf. and fig. 
senses); to destroy the vitality, vigour, OP 
activity of; to neutralize; to deaden; to dull, 
ete. 1711. t3. Old Chem. To alter or destroy 
the outward form of; to hinder the ere 
of (spirits) by mixing with other things -17 ; 
4. To bring into subjection (the body, ete. 
by self-denial, abstinence, or bodily au 
cipline. late ME. tb. To render dead to 1 
world and the flesh —1581. tc. absol. or fi d 
To practise mortification; to be an asce' s 
—1842. 5. trans. Sc. Law. To dispose 0! 
(property) by mortification 1498. tc. Cooker. 
To make (raw meat, game, etc.) tender by 
hanging, keeping, ete. Also intr. for n 
-1790. 7. pass. and intr. Path. To becom 
mortified or gangrenous. Also (rarely) a 
to render mortified. late ME. 8. trans. ) 
cause to feel humiliated; to Ini (a person. 
mortification . in pass.) " 

1. The Lord ertet, and quykeneth N 
1 Sam. 2:6. 2. The knowledge of future © 
mortifies present felicities SIR T. BROWNE. 3. Tine 

uik-silver wol I mortifye CHAUCER. 4. M 

lore youre members which are on ien t 
TINDALE Col 3:5. c. Imagine him mortifyi A 
with his barrel of oysters in dreary solitude REN! 
AUSTEN. 7. The wound..began to mortifie is 
grow blacke 1603. 8. I could easily forgive by 
pride, if he had not mortified mine JANE AUSTEN. 


MORTISE 


Hence Morrtified ppl. a. Morrtified-ly adv., 
ness. Mo'rtifler. Mo-rtifyingly adv. 

Mortise, mortice (mortis), sb. [Late ME, 
mortais, eis (xv) — OFr. mortoise (mod. 
mortaise) = Sp. mortaja — Arab. murtazz 
fixed in.] 1. A cavity or hole into which the 
end of some other part of a framework or 
structure is fitted so as to form a joint; also, 
a groove or slot for the reception of a rope, 
an adjustable pin, ete. 2. spec. in Carpentry, 
etc, The counterpart of a TENON; a cavity, 
usu. rectangular in shape, cut in the surface 
of a piece of timber, ete., to receive the 
shaped end or tenon of another piece 1440. 
3. nonce-use [from the vb.] State of being 
mortised. TENNYSON. 

2. M. and tenon, tenon and m., as the component. 
parts of a particular kind of joint; hence, a joint. 
composed of a m. and tenon. Also collect. as a 
method of joining material. 

attrib. and Comb.: m. clamp, a clamp mortised 
at the ends; m. gauge, a carpenter's tool for 
scribing parallel lines for^mortises; m.-hole = 
sense 1; fig. an obscure place; -joint, a m. and 
tenon joint; m. lock, one made for insertion in a 
m. cut in the edge of the lock-rail of a door; m. 
wheel, a cast-iron wheel having cogs of wood set 
into mortises. 

Mortise, mortice (móatis) v. 1440. f. 
prec. sb.] 1. trans. To fasten or join securely ; 
spec. in. Carpentry, otc., to join with a mor- 
tise; to fasten into or to by means of mortise 
and tenon; to secure (a tenon) with a mortise, 
Also intr. for pass. 2. To cut a mortise in; 
also with through 1703. 

1. Maiestie. .is a massie wheele. . To whose hi 
Spoakes, ten thousand lesser things Are mortiz d 
and adioyn'd SHAKS. 

Mortlake (m@-tlé'k). Obs. exo. Hist. 
1082. Name of the Surrey town used attrib. 
in M. hangings, tapestry, a kind of tapestry 
woven there in the reigns of James I and 
Charles I. 

Mortling, var. of MORLING. 

Mortmain (mé-atmé'n). 1450. [- AFr., 
OFr. mortemain — med. L. mortua manus 
(xn ‘dead hand’, i.e. mortua, fem. of L. 
mortuus dead, manus-hand; the term may be 
intended as a metaphor for ‘impersonal 
ownership?.] Law. The condition of lands or 
tenements held inalienably by an ecclesias- 
tical or other corporation. b, A licence of 
mortmain 1567. c. transf. and fig. 

The M. Act: the statute 9 Geo. II, cap. 36, passed 
in 1736, imposing restrictions on the devising of 
property to charitable uses; also, the title of 
various later statutes. Licence of M.: an instru- 
ment conveying the permission of the king to 
alienate property in m. b. A Mortmaine to found 
a Colledge 1655. 

fMo'rtress. late ME. [- OFr. mortreuz, 
pl. of morterel, kind of milk soup.] A kind of 
soup or pottage, made either of bread and 
milk or of various kinds of meat 1026. 

Mortuary (mé-stiujari). late ME. [As sb. 
orig. — AFr. mortuarie med. L. mortuarium, 
n. sing. of L. mortuarius (whence the Eng. 
adj.; cf, Fr. mortuaire), f. mortuus dead; see 
-ARY'.] A. sb. 1, A customary gift formerly 
claimed by the incumbent of a parish from 
the estate of a deceased parishioner. late ME. 
+b. A fine payable to certain ecclesiastical 
dignitaries on the death of a priest within 
their respective jurisdictions —1778. 12. A 
funeral; obsequies —1613. 3. A dead-house. 
Also, a place specially prepared for the 
temporary reception of a corpse. 1865. 

1. attrib. Tithe-Pig, and m. Guinea POPE. 

B. adj. 1. Of or belonging to the burial of 
the dead 1514. 2. Of, concerned with, or 
depending upon death; reminiscent of death 
1540. 

1. He carried me with him as often as he could 
to these m. ceremonies SCOTT. 2. A m. ring 1855. 

\(Morula (meralä). 1874. [mod.L., dim. 
of L. morum mulberry.] Embryol. Haeckel's 
term for that stage of development of an 
ovum in which it has become completely 
segmented. 

Morw(e, Morwening(e, obs. ff. MORROW, 
MORNING. 

Mosaic (mózéik) sb. and d. late ME. 
[- Fr. mosaïque — It. t , musaico — 
med.L. mosaicus, musaicus, obseurely f. late 
Gr. novoctov, uovotov mosaic work (see MUSEUM), 
whence late L. (opus) museum and. musivum.] 
A. sb. 1, The process of producing pictures or 
patterns by cementing together small pieces 
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of stone, glass, ete. of various colours; 
pictures or patterns thus produced; the 
constructive or decorative material of these. 
late ME. b. Applied to work analogous to 
mosaic or resembling it, as wood, wool m., 
ete. 1727. 2. A piece of mosaic work 1678. 
1 and fig. in certain scientific uses 

1. transf. Mir. P. L. Iv. 700. 2. fig. He [Pitt in 
1766] made an administration, so checkered. . ; a 
cabinet so variously inlaid; such a piece of 
diversified M.;. .that it was indeed a very curious 
show BURKE. 

B. adj. 1. Pertaining to that form of art 
described in A. 1; produced by this method 
1585. 2. M. vision: the manner of vision of 
the compound eye of an arthropod 1880; so 
m. theory. 3. Biol. Pertaining to or exhibiting 
alternative characters of both parents. 

1. fig. Let the m. brain of old Burton give forth 
the workings of this strange union CARLYLE, M. 
wool-work: a kind of work used in rugs, carpets, 
ete., in which coloured threads are arranged side 
by side so that the cross-section shows a pattern 
resembling that of mosaic. So m. carpet, etc. 

Hence Mosa-icist, a worker, or dealer, in m. 
1847. Mosa-icked d, also mosaiced, ornament- 
ed with, or composed of, m. work 1849. 

Mosaic (mózéik), a.* 1662. [- Fr. mosaïque 
or mod. L. Mosaicus, f. Moses; see c.] Of, 
pertaining, or relating to Moses the lawgiver 
of the Hebrews, or the writings, etc. attribut- 
ed to him. 

M. law, the ancient law of the Hebrews, con- 
tained in the Pentateuch. 

Mosaic, v. rare. 1839. [f. MOSAIC sb.] 
1. trans. To adorn with mosaics. 2. To com- 
bine as if into a mosaic; also, to produce by 
80 doing 1841. 

1Mosa-ical, a. 1586. . as MOSAIO d.; see 
-ICAL,] = Mosaic a. -1687. Hence Mosa-ic- 
ally adv. rare. 1614. 

Mosaical (mézéikil), a.* 1563, f. as 
Mosaic d.“ see -ICAL.] 1. Pertaining to or 
resembling what is Mosaic. tFormerly also 
often = Mosaic d.“ 12. M. rod: a divining 
rod —1778. 

Mosaic gold. 1746. [f. Mosaic g. and 
sb.) 1. (tr. late L. aurum musivum.) A 
disulphide of tin. 2. = ORMOLU 1839. 

Mosaic work. Now rare, 1606. 1. = 
Mosaic sb. 1. 2. = Mosaic sb. 2. 1687. 

Mosaism (mó"zeiz'm). 1845. [- mod. L. 
Mosaismus, f. Moses; see -ISM,] The religious 
system, laws, and ceremonies prescribed by 
Moses; adherence to these. 

\Mosasaurus (mó"süsi-ris). Also Moso-, 
Mosze-. Pl. -i. 1830. [mod.L., f. Mosa the 
river Meuse + Gr. caópos lizard.) Palwont. 
A genus of large extinct marine reptiles, com- 
bining the characters of a saurian reptile with 
those of a snake. First discovered near Mae- 
stricht (on the Meuse) in 1780. Hence Mo'sa- 
saur, a reptile of the genus Mosasaurus. 
Mosasau-rian a. of or pertaining to the m.; 
belonging to the sub-order Mosasauria; sb. a 
reptile of this sub-order. Mosasau-roid a. 

Moschatel (moskütel) 1732. [- Fr. 
moscatelle — It. moscatella, f. moscato musk.] 
Bot. A small herb (Adoxa moschatellina), 
having pale-green flowers with a musky 
smell, found in shady places: freq. tuberous m. 

Mosel(l, obs. ff. MUZZLE. 

Moselle (moze). 1087. E Fr. name -G. 
Mosel, in L. Mosella) of a river which joins 
the Rhíne at Coblentz.] In full M. wine: à 
dry white wine, produced near the Moselle. 

Moses (dlz). 1528. [- eccl. L. Móses, 
Mojses, eccl. Gr. Moos, Mwvors — Heb. 
Maseh.] 1. Applied allusively to some one 
resembling Moses, esp. as lawgiver or leader. 
b. Used as an oath or expletive 1855. 12. a. A 
kind of boat used in the West Indies. b. M. 
boat: a kind of boat used in Massachusetts 
1706-1775. 

Comb. Moses’ rod, a divining-rod. 

Mosk, var. of MOSQUE; obs. f. MUSK. 

Moslem, Muslim (mo:slém, mo'z-, mp:8-, 
mo-zlim), sb. and a. 1615. [- Arab. muslim, 
active pr. pple. of aslama; see ISLAM.] A. sb. 
One who professes Islam. (Pl. Moslems, 
occas. Moslemin, Moslem.) B. adj. Of 
or pertaining to the Moslems 1777. Hence 


. Mo'slemize v. 1845. 


Mosque (mosk). late ME. [The earliest. 
forms (moseak, -ache x1v) are of obsc. origin; 


MOSSBUNKER 


the present form is a shortening (xvm) of 
mosquee (xvi) — Fr. mosquée — It. moschea 
(whence also G. moschee) ult. — Arab. masjid 
place of worship, mosque.) A Moslem 
temple or place of worship. 

The m.: those who worship in mosques; the body 
of Mosiems, 

Mosquito (móski-to) 1583. [- Sp., Pg. 
mosquito, dim. of mosca - L. musca fly.] 1. A. 
gnat of several different species of the genus 
Culex (esp. C. mosquito) and allied genera, 
the female of which punctures the skins of 
animals, and sucks their blood, by means of 
a long proboscis. 2. altrib., as m.-bite 1805. 

1. Howbeit the Muskitto or Gnats pestered us 
extreamly 1665. 

Comb.: m.-bar U.S., a kind of m.-net; -blight, 
a e of the East Indian genus Helopeltis; 
-fly, -gnat (= sense 1); -hawk F. S., any dragon- 
fly which preys upon mosquitoes; -net, a net (of 
lace, gauze, etc.) to keep off mosquitoes; 80 
-neiting; so m.-canopy, -curtain. 

b. M. craft, small light vessels adapted for rapid 
manauvring. So m. fleet, a fleet of such vessels; 
m.-built a., said of a light vessel adapted for 
being rapidly manwuvred. 

Moss (mos), sb. (OE. mos = MLG., MDu. 
mos bog, moss (Du. mos) OHG. mos (G. 
moos) :- Gme. *musam, rel. to ON, most wk. 
masc. bog, moss, and ult. to L. muscus moss.] 
I. A bog, swamp, or morass; a peat-bog. 
(Chiefly Sc. and n. dial.) b. Wet spongy soil; 
bog 1596. IL. The plant. 1. Any of the small 
herbaceous cryptogamous plants constitut- 
ing the class Musci, some characteristic of 
bogs, others growing in crowded masses on 
the surface of the ground, or on stones, trees, 
ete. In pop. language often extended to 
small cryptogams of other orders, esp. 
lichens and lycopods, ete. ME. b. With a 
and pl.: A species or kind of moss 1502. 2. 
With defining word 1597. 3. transf. An 
excrescence or incrustation resembling moss; 
esp. the mossy covering of the stalk and 
calyx of the moss rose 1607. 4. Short for 
Moss ROSE 1837. 

II. 1. Hence, ancle-deep in m. and flow'ry 
th We mount again COWPER. Provb. A 
n stone gathers no m.: i.e. a man who is con- 
stantly changing from place to place or calling to 
calling will never grow rich. b. On high Ben- 
more green mosses grow SCOTT. 2. American 
m., the dried stems of Florida m., used in up- 
holstery; black m. — Florida moss; Canary m., 
Parmelia perlata, a lichen used for dyeing; 
Florida m., Tillandsia usneoides; snake m., 
club-moss, Lycopodium clavatum; white M., a 
name for various lichens, Also BOG-moss, CLUB- 
MOSS, ICELAND moss, ete., q.v. 

Comb, 1. In sense I. a. In names of plants grow- 
ing in bogs: as m.-berry, the cranberry, Vac- 
cinium oxycoccos; -corn, the silverweed, Poten- 
tilla anserina; -rush, goose-corn, Juncus squar- 
rosus; -whin, Genista anglica, 

b. Spec. comb.: m.-earth, earth composed of, 
or largely mixed with, peat; -flow, a semi-fluid 
part of a bog or morass; Oak, oak-wood pro- 
served in a black state in peat-bogs, ete., bog- 
oak; also, a seat made of this. 

2. In sense II. I. Spec. comb.: m.-agate, a 
variety of agate containing brown or black moss- 
like dendritie forms; -animal, -animalcule, a 
bryozoon or polyzoon; m. campion, a dwarf, 
perennial, tufted moss-like plant (Silene acaulis) 
with purple flowers, growing in northern lati- 
tudes; -carder, also -carder bee, Bombus 
muscorum, a variety of humble-bee; -coral = 
moss-animaleule (see above); m. pink, a species 
of phlox (Phlox subulata), with dark purple 
flowers, growing on rocky hills and sandy soils 
in the central U.8.; -starch = LIOHENIN, 

Moss (mos), v. late ME. If. Moss sb.] . 
intr. To become mossy 1654. 2. To gather 
moss (chiefly in gerund mossing) 1700. 3. 
trans. a. To cover with a growth of moss 1600. 
tb. To roof with moss 1722. 

2. Sam. Stocks came a mossing 1700. 3. a. An 
old Oake, whose bows were moss'd with age 
SHAKS. 

Mo'ss-back. U.S. 1872. [f. Moss sb. + 
BAGK sb.; perh. orig. a perversion of next.] 
1. = next. 2. slang. a. During the U.S, civil 
war, one who hid himself to avoid conscrip- 
tion for the Southern army 1872. b. One 
‘behind the times’; an extreme conservative 
1885. 

Mossbunker (mo:sbynkea). Also moss- 
banker, etc. U.S. 1792. [Earlier mars- 
bancker (xvi, mosbanker (xvi) = Du. 
marsbanker, of unkn. origin.) The menhaden. 


MOSS-GROWN 


Moss-grown, a. late ME. If. Moss sb. + 


GROWN.] Overgrown with moss. b. fig. 
Antiquated. 
Mo'ss-hag. Sc. 1816. [f. Moss sb. + 


Had sb.*] A pit or hole from which peat has 
been dug. 

Moss rose. 1731. [Moss ch.] A garden 
variety of the cabbage rose, Rosa centifolia; 
so called from the moss-like growth on its 
calyx and stalk. 

Mo'ss-trooper. 1651. [Moss sb. I.] One 
of the freebooters who infested the mosses of 
the Scottish Border, in the middle of the 
17th c. b. transf. A bandit or raider 1701. 

Mossy (mosi), a. 1558. [Alteration of obs, 
or dial. mosy (= OE., ME. mos + -y), after 
Moss ch.] I. Sc. and dial. Marshy, boggy, 
peaty 1506, II. 1. Overgrown or covered 
with moss, abounding in moss. Also of a 
fountain, spring, etc.: Encircled with moss; 
issuing from a moss-grown rock, ete, 1506. 
2. As if covered with moss; downy, velvety 
is 3. Resembling moss: as down, etc, 
1558. 

II. 1. And every bird lulled on its m. bough 
SHELLEY., Where thou sittest by ae spring 
R. BRIDGES. 3. A mossie beard 1585, Hence 
Morssiness, 

Most (movst), a. (sb.) and adv. [OE. mast 
(late Northumb.) = OFris. mdst, maest, OS. 
mèst (Du. meest), (0)HG. (meist), ON. mestr, 
Goth. maisis :- Gmo. *maistaz, f. base of 
*maiz Mo + *-isla- -EST.] A. adj. I. 1. 
GREATEST a. in various applications. Obs. 
= in phr. for the m. part: usually; in the 

in. 


also, 2 3 
Party loyalty is my enough, with m. people 
Bryce. 3. n vo not 

plain? SWIFT. 

II. absol.(quasi-sb.) 1. Absol.uses of sense I. 
1, The greatest persons (or, rarely, things). 
Usu. assoc, w. least. Now only poet. in m. and 
least = ‘all without exception’. ME. 2. The 
greatest amount or quantity OE. 3. (Con- 
strued as pl.) The greatest number, Now 
usu. without the article, 1470, 

1. Enuenoming the hearts of m. and least 1600. 
2. This is really the m. that I can concede (mod.). 
Phr. To make the m. of: (a) To employ to the best 
advantage; (b) To treat with the greatest con- 
sideration; (e) To exhibit at the best or worst, 
At most, at the m. A calving phr. indicating 
pee the 3 amount, number, quantity 


21731. 4. Almost, nearly. Now dial. and 
UE 

„He, thought it m. for his honor & profi 
i: 3 o . . 
extremest time of mi nom only .) 1881. 
2; Oh horrible, Oh horrible, m. h eie 


also 
ado., 
adv., in most places. 

-most (most, most. most), suffr, forming 
adjs. in the superl. degree, is an altered form 
of OE. -mest, a combination of two distinct 
Gmo. superl. suffixes, -mo- and -isto- -EsT. 
The OE. superlatives in -mest descended from 
Gme., except midmest Mipuosr, are formed 
not on adjs. but on prepositional or demon- 
strative stems; e.g. aftemest (see AFTERMOST), 
formest or fyrmest FOREMOST, inmest INMOST, 
ut mest or jtmest UTMOST, etc. On the analogy 
of these older words, -mes! was in OE. used. 
to form the superlatives of several adjs. of 
local and temporal meaning, as lætmest, 
éastmest, etc. In late OE. the adjs. in -mest 
were regarded as compounds of mæst Most, 
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and were often spelt -mæst. In the 15th and 
16th c. the suffix -most (taken as = MOST a.) 
was added to many comparatives in -er, as 
in furthermost, hindermost, etc. In subsequent 
formations, with the single exception of 
betlermost, the application of the suffix has 
been restricted to words denoting position In 
place, time, or serial order, as in OE. 

Moste, obs. f. Must sb. and v., MOIST a. 

Mostic(k, obs. vars. of MAULSTICK. 

Mostly (mó*stli), adr. 1594. If. Most a. + 
"LY*.] 1. For the most part. 12. In the 

degree; most —1768. 

fMot', 1586. - Fr. mot word, saying = It. 
motto (see Morro) :- Gallo-Rom. *mottum, 
alt. f. multum uttered sound, rel. to (colloq.) 
multíre to murmur.) A motto -1659, 

And vins eye male read the m. a farre, 
RE UN in peace is wounded not in warre* 

AKS, 

Not“ (mo). 1813. [Fr.; see prec.) A witty 
saying. M. juste, the precise expression for 
the meaning intended. 

Mot: see Morr sb.* 

Mote (mõt), sb." [OE. mot, corresp. to 
WFris., Du. mot sawdust, dust of turf (in 
MDu. steenmot, turfmot), of unkn. origin. 
The present form (ME. moot) descends from 
OE. obl. case-forms (molt, repr. the un- 
inflected form, survived till xvm.] 1. A 
particle of dust; esp. one of the specks seen 
floating in the sunbeam; an irritating par- 
ticle in the eye or throat. tb. A minute 
particle, an atom; a trifle —1725. tc. = 
ATOM 2, -1601. 12. A spot, a blemish —1711. 

i Ae tie par, motes that ple the Sun Beare 
th r. Vo-) a m.: tho ) a Jot. 2. Hen. V, 
IV, 1. 189, 

Mote (mõt), h.“ Obs. exc. Hist. (ME. 
mole = OFr. mote, motte clod, hillock, mound, 
castle, ete. (mod. Fr. motte clod, mound). 
See Moar sb., orig. the same word.] 1. A 
mound, eminence, hill, esp. as the seat of a 
camp, city, castle, fort, ote.; also, an em- 
bankment. 2. A barrow, tumulus 1513, 

Mote, moot, sh. Obs. exc. arch. ME. 
[7 Fr. mot (sce Mot"), similarly used.) Hunt- 
ing. A note of a horn or bugle. 

Mote (mé*t), v. arch. [A WGme. and 
Gothic preterite-present verb: OE. mt; sec 
Must v. 4] 1. = MAY v. II. 1-4. Jb. Used as 
pa. t. (esp. by confusion in the 16th c. with 
mought, pa. t. of MAY v. = might, could 
1705. c. In wishes, forming a periphrastic 
subj.: May r.“ II. 7 b. ME. 2. = Must 
v.! IT. I. OK. b. Used erron. as pa. t. 1596, 


he mought needs sail by Judaea Hy, MORE. 
1821. [f. More sb.! + -Ep*.] 
Full of motes. 

Mo-te-hill. 1682. Antiq. = More sb," 1. 

Motet (mote-t). late ME. [- (O)Fr. motet, 
dim. of mot Mot'; cf. med.L. motetus, -um; 
see -ET.] Mus. fa. A melody. b. A vocal 
composition in harmony, set usually to 
words from Scripture, for church use 1597. 

The boy and I again to the sínging of Mr. 
Porter's mottets PEPYS. 

Moth (mop), sb. [OE. moppe (also mohde); 
obsc, rel. to synon. MLG., MDu. motte (Du. 
mot), (HG. motte, ON. motti.] 1. A small 
nocturnal lepidopterous insect of the genus 
Tinea, which breeds in cloth, furs, etc., on 
which its larva feeds; a clothes-moth. In 
early use applied to the larva. From the 
16th c. taken to denote primarily the insect. 
in its winged state, and applied to any 
nocturnal lepidopterous insect of similar 
appearance. b. fig. Something that eats 
away, gnaws, or wastes silently and gradual- 
ly 1577. c. In allusion to the insignificance 
of the moth, or to its liability to be attracted 
by the flame of a candle to its own destruc- 
tion 1596. fd. Applied vaguely to various 
kinds of ‘vermin’, as lice, bugs, cockroaches 
1748. e. (Also with cap.) Trade name of a 
type of light aeroplane 1926. 2. Entom. Any 
insect of that one of the two great divisions 
of the Lepidoptera which includes the 
‘moths’ in the older sense 1753. "n 
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1. th breedeth upon Cloth: 
The Moath 7 H 
b. The Corruptions and Mothes of 


lighteth to be about of à 
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Historie, which are Epitomes BACON, LING- 
m., ANE Cain: qx. J o 
attrib. an .: m.-blight, vario 
homopterous insects of the genus A ed 
which are destructive to plants; ~gnat, a dipter- 
ous insect of the family Psychodidæ; hunter, 
(a) one who hunts for moths; (5) the Nightjar! 
-worm, the larva of a m. Hence Moth v, intr, 
to hunt for moths (chiefly in gerund ‘mothing), ` 
Mo-th-eaten, pa. pple. and a. late ME. 
Eaten away or destroyed by moths, Often 


Mother (m»-001, sb. (OK. müdor = 
OFris., OS. módar (Du. moeder), OHG, 
muotar (G. muller), ON. móðir = Gme, 
*mddar- (cons.-stem) - IE. *mdte-r-, whence 
also L. mäter, Gr. (Doric) uérnp, (Attic, Ionic) 
inp, OSI. mati (mater-), O lr. mdthir (Ir., Gael, 
mdthair), Skr, matr, matar-, Tokh. mácar,] 
I. 1. A woman who has given birth to a 
child; gen. a female parent. 2. fig. Applied 
to things regarded as giving birth, or stand- 
ing in the relation of a mother, e.g. a con- 
dition that gives rise to another, the Church, 
Nature, one’s native country, one’s univer- 
sity OE. 3. A woman who exercises control 
like that of a mother, or wno is looked up to 
as à mother, late ME. 4. A term of address 
for, or a prefix to the surname of, an elderly 
woman of the lower class. late ME, 

1. Cybele, M. of a hunderd gods MILT, transf. All 
my m. came into my eyes, And gaue me vp to 
teares SHAKS, 2. Ydelnes, moder of all vyces 
1463. Earth all-bearing M. Mir. The Good of 
M. Church 1726. Scotland, my auld, respected 
Mither! BURNS. Nature, a m. kind alike to all 
GoLDSM, Aqueous vapour is the great m. of 
clouds 1868. 3. The glorius Virgine, the Mothir 
1563. They call me Lady Abbess, or M. at the 
least, who address me Soorr, 4. M. Carey's 
Chicken, Goose: sec CHICKEN, GOOSR, A 
Hubbard ia f Cow rapsi after m Lai 
in the nursery rhyme). M. Shipton: a les 
* prophetess” ortho 16th e.; also, a moth, ace 
mi (the Shipton moth), 

II. Techn. uses. I. After L. mater, Anal. 
Hard m. = DURA MATER; godly, meek, mild, 
soft m. = PIA MATER -1015. 2. mother. 
liquor, -water 1611. 3. (More fully, arlificial 
m.) An apparatus for rearing chickens arti- 
ficially 1807. III. I. The womb -1700. 2. 
Hysteria. Also fils of the m. Obs. or arch. 
late ME. IV. Quasi-adj. 1. Used appos. = 
‘that is a mother’ ME. 2. a. Simple attrib. 
(more or less rhet.): as m. arma, ete. late ME. 
b. with the sense ‘inherited or learned from 
one’s mother’, ‘native’, as in MOTHER 
TONGUE, and the like 1603 

IV. I. The M. Cow DRYDEN, The Mother-goddess 
Cybele 1904. O dear Britain! O my M. Isle COLE- 
RIDGE. A ‘primary’ or ' mother-vesicle" 1885. 

Comb.: m.-city = METROPOLIS in various 
senses; fm. fit = ‘fit of the mother’ (sense 
III. 2); m. idea [= Fr. idée mère), the funda- 
mental idea (e.g. of a literary work, etc); m. 
liquid, liquor = the liquid left after crystal- 
lization, e.g. of sea-salt; -lye, the mother liquor 
of an alkali; m. maid, ‘maiden, the Vi 
Mary; m.'s mark, a nevus; mothers’ meeting, 
a (periodical) meeting of mothers connected wil 5 
a parish or congregation, for instruction an 
counsel; m. queen QUEEN-MOTHER; 
applied to a queen-bee; m. right, (a) = MATRI- 
ARORY; (b) the custom by which dynastic succes- 
sion passes only through the female line; m. 
ship, a ship having charge of one or mo 
torpedo boats; m. stone, the matrix of a mineral; 
also, a stone from which other minerals are 
derived by structural or chemical change; 
-water = mother liquor. m 

Mother (mu-), sb.' 1538. [corresp. 
form and sense to MDu. moeder (Du. moer), 
G. multer MOTHER sb., and in use to A 
mere (de vinaigre) and Sp., It. madre.) tl. 
Dregs, scum —1870. 2. spec. (In full m. of 
vinegar. A ropy mucilaginous substance 
produced in vinegar during acetous fer- 
mentation by a mould-fungus called Myco- 
derma aceti 1001. t3. M. of grapes: = MARO 
-1725. 

Mother (mo- oh, v.* 1542. ff. MOTHER 
sb.'] 1. trans. To be the mother of, give 
birth to (lit. and fig.) 1548. 2. To take care o 
as a mother 1863. 3. To acknowledge the 
maternity of (a child) 1622. 4. Const. om, 
upon. To attribute the maternity of (a 
child) to (a woman) 1542. 5. To find & 
mother for (a lamb or calf). Also const. upon- 
1844. 

3. That the Queen, to have put lady Elizabeth 
besides the m. Would have mothered another 
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bodies Child; but King Philip scorn'd to father it 
1679. 4. fig. Many venerable repartees were 
mothered on her 1907. 

Mother (m»'6o1, v.“ 1718. 
ab. ] intr. To become mothery. 

Mother-church. ME. 1. fa. A parish 
church, as dist. from a chapel of ease 1688. 
b. The principal or original church of a coun- 
try, region, or city. late ME. 2. A church 
(i.e. body of Christians) of which another 
church is an offshoot; also, the original 
church from which all others have sprung 
1574. 

1. b. The mother church of the whole land, the 
church of Christ at Canterbury FREEMAN. [See 
also MOTHER 8b,’ I. 2 quot. 1726. 

Mother country. 1587. 1. A country in 
relation to its colonies. 2. One's native 
country 1595. 

Mothercraft (mp'ðəskraft). 1914. f. 
MOTHER sb. + Crart.] The craft or art of 
caring for young children as a mother. 

Mother earth. 1586. The earth as the 
mother of its productions and inhabitants; 
also (in somewhat joc. use), the ground. 

He. With bloudy mouth his mother earth did 
kis SPENSER. 

Motherhood (mp:Ooihud). 1473. [-HO0D.] 
1. The condition or fact of being a mother; 
the status of a mother. b. The feeling or love 
of a mother 1593. 2. Mothers collectively 
1835. 

Mothering (mo-Sorin), vbl. sb. 1048. [f. 
MOTHER v. and sb. + -ING'.] 1. Motherly 
care and supervision 1868. 2. The custom of 
visiting parents and giving or receiving 
presents on Mid-lent Sunday, hence called 
M. Sunday. 

2. Ile to thee a Simnell bring, 'Gainst thou go'st a 


m. HERRICK. 

Mo'ther-in-law. 1440. [See -IN-LAW.] 
1. The mother of one's husband or wife. 2. — 
STEPMOTHER. Now incorrect. 1482. 

1. The everlasting Din of Mothers-in-law 1688. 

Motherland (mz-óoikend, -lànd). 1711. 
It. MOTHER sb.’ + LAND sb.] a. A country 
as the producer of anything. b. One’s native 
country. 

Motherless (mop-Sorlés), a. OE. |f. 
MOTHER sb. + -LESS,] Having no mother. 

Mo-therlike, a. and adv. 1530. [f. MOTHER 
sb. + -LIKE.] Like a mother. 

Motherly (mo-doali), a, [OK. módorlié; 
see MOTHER sb.', -LY'.] 1. Of or pertaining 
to a mother (rare). 2. Befitting a mother 
ME. 3. Resembling a mother 1530, 

3. A brisk, wholesome, m, body 1882. Hence 
Mortherliness. Mortherly adv. in a m. manner. 

Mother naked, a. late ME. [Cf. MDu. 
moeder naect (Du. -naakt), MHG. muoter- 
27 85 (G. mullernackt).] As naked as at 

irth. 

Mother of pearl, 1510. [In early use also 
mother perle, tr. Fr. tmére perle, corresp. to 
It., Sp. madreperla, Du. paarlmoer, G. perl- 
muller.) = NACRE. 

Mother of thyme. 1597. Wild thyme. 

Mother’s son, ME. A man. Chiefly in 
phr., every mother's son. 

Mother tongue. late ME. [In sense 1 
mother was orig. the uninflected genitive.) 1. 
One’s native language. 2. An original lan- 
guage from which others spring 1045. 

Mother wit. 1529. [Earlier moderis wulle, 
1440.] Native or natural wit; common sense. 

Mo:therwort. late ME. If. MOTHER sb.* 
(sense III. 1) + Wort?.] A name for plants 
formerly supposed to be valuable in diseases 
of the womb; now chiefly Leonurus cardíaca ; 
formerly also the mugwort, Artemisia 
vulgaris. 

Mothery (mo-dori), a. 1709. 
8b.* + -Y!,] Mouldy, feculent. 

Moth mullein. 1578. [After mod.L. 
blattaria, f. blatta moth.] The plant Verbas- 
cum blattaria. 

Mothy (mo:pi a. 1590. [f. Mora sb. + 
.] Infested by moths. 

Motif (motif). 1848. [Fr.; see MOTIVE.] 
1. In art and literature, a distinctive feature 
or element of a design or composition; a 
particular type of subject; also, the domi- 
nant idea of a work; Mus. a leading figure or 
short phrase, a subject or theme; see also 
LEITMOTIV. 2. Dress-making. An ornament of 
lace, braid, or the like, sewn separately on a 
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[f. MOTHER 
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dress 1882. 3. Often used instead of 
Motive, in order to avoid the suggestion of 
volition associated with the Eng. word 1874. 

Motific (mo*ti-fik), a. 1822. . L. motus 
motion + -F10.] Producing motion. 

Motile (mótil) a. 1804. [f. as prec., after 
mobile.] Biol. Exhibiting, or capable of, 
motion. So Moti-lity 1834. 

Motion (mos. Jon), sb. late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
motion — L. motio, -on-, f. mót-, pa. ppl. stem 
of movére MOVE v.; see -ION.] 1, The process 
of moving; the condition of a body (point, 
line, etc.) when at each successive instant 
it occupies a different position in space. 
Also, An instance, kind, or variety of this 
process or condition. b. Philos. (now only 
Hist.) Motion (Gr. xlvnos) was formerly 
applied to all kinds of change, the term local 
motion being used to distinguish change of 
place 1678. 2. Change of place in an animate 
body or its parts; an instance of this, a 
movement 1588. b. Capability of moving (as 
the property of an animate body) 1603. c. 
The action of moving the body in walking, 
running, etc. Also, gait, carriage. 1598. td. 
Bodily exertion (tending to fatigue); pl. = 
bodily exercises -1695, 3. An act of moving 
the body (or its members); a change of 
posture; a gesture; ta grimace, antic 1608, 
b. A step, gesture, or other movement 
acquired by drill and training (e.g. in 
Fencing) 1601. c. Mil. Each of the several 
successive actions bf a prescribed exercise of 
arms 1635. 4, Commotion, agitated condition 
(e.g. of water); shaking, oscillation (of a ship, 
a vehicle. tAlso, a political commotion; 
agitation (of the mind or feelings). late ME. 
5. pl. Movements on the part of a person or 
body of persons, when pursuing an affair; 
esp. the movements of an army in the field. 
Now rare. 1674. 6. The action of moving, 
prompting, or urging (a person to do some- 
thing, etc.); a proposal, suggestion; an 
instigation, prompting, or bidding. Obs. in 
general sense. late ME. 7. spec. a. A prop- 
osition formally made in a deliberative 
assembly 1579. b. Law. An application made 
to a court or judge by a party to an action 
or his counsel, to obtain some rule or order 
of court necessary to the progress of the 
action 1726. +8. An inward prompting or 
impulse; a desire or inclination (fo or 
towards). Also, an emotion. 1726. tb. spec. 
A working of God in the soul 1772. 9. The 
involuntary action of the intestines, leading 
to discharge of their contents; an evacuation 
of the bowels. Also, chiefly in pl., that which 
is evacuated; the feces. 1598. 10. Mus. fa. 
Movement (quick or slow); tempo —1752. b. 
(a) The melodic progression of a voice or 
voice-part: dist. as conjunct and disjunct. 
(b) The progression of two or more parts with 
relation to each other: dist. as similar, 
parallel, contrary, oblique, and mized. 1731. 
111. a. A puppet-show —1078. b. A puppet. 
Also applied contempt. to a person. —1089. 
12. A piece of mechanism which itself moves, 
or which sets other pleces moving or modifies 
their motion; fthe Movement of a watch 
1605. 

1. M. SU of TRANSLATION; see those 
words. Laws of M.: see LAW sb.‘ III. 1. Diogenes 
confuted him who denyed there was any m., by 
saying nothing but walking before his eyes 
FULLER. 2. To retard the m. of the heart and 
circulating fluids 1799. b. Devoid of sense and 
m. Mir. d. His violent m. going up Shotover 
Hill on foot Woop. 3. Speaking or mute all 
comliness and grace Attends thee, and each 
word, each m. formes MILT. Phr. To make a m. or 
motions: to beckon, invite by gestures (to do 
something). 4. But in a minute she "gan stir, With 
a short uneasy m. COLERIDGE. 5. Phr. To make a 
m.: to begin to move in some particular direction 
or with some specified purpose; About an Hour 
after they made a M. to attack us again DE FOE. 
7. a. The M. bang made, and the Question being 

ut STEELE. 8. . Of (tupon) one's own (or 

T) m. = of one’s own accord. Now arch. 
9. Shall I loose my Doctor? No, hee giues me the 
Potions and the Motions SHAKS. 11. a. Then hee 


t a M. of the Prodigall sonne SHAKs. 
‘Phrase a 44. n a state of moving 


Comb.: m.-bar, a guide-bar in a steam. engine: 
-block, the guide which forms a connection 
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between the piston-rod and connecting-rod; m. 
icture = MOVING picture; -work, the mechan- 
ism for moving the hands of a watch or clock, 

Motion (mó*-fon), v. 1476. [f. MOTION sb.) 
11. trans. To propose, move, bring forward 
1823. tb. To propose or recommend (a 
person) for employment, or as a partner in 
marriage —1094. fc. To petition or suggest to 
(a person) -1544. 12. intr. or absol. To make 
a proposal, bring forward a motion, offer a. 
plan (rare) -1839. 3. trans. To direct or guide 
by a gesture or movement 1787. 4. intr. fa. 
To make a movement as if (o do something 
1747-1803. b. To make a movement or 
gesture in order to direct or guide 1788. 

2. Mint. P. L. IX. 229. 3. She motioned him. . to 
be silent L. HUNT. 4. a. She. .motioned to depart 
1808. b. She. .motioned to him to stand by her 
side 1897. Hence tMo-tioner, one who motions, 
ponen or instigates; also transf. of things 

Motionless (mó"fonlés) a. 1599. f. 
MOTION sb. + -LESS.] Having no movement; 
incapable of motion. Mo-tionlessness 1817. 

Motitation  (mó*tite^fon). rare. 1041. 
[f. motitat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. motitare 
(Gellius), frequent. of movére MOVE v.; see 
ox. A quivering movement. 

Motive (mó"tiv), sb. IME. motyf, -yve 
(xiv) = (O)Fr. motif, subst. use of the adj.; 
see next.] fl. Something moved; a motion, 
proposition; esp. in (o move (or make) a m. 
—1052. 2. That which moves or induces a 
person to act in a certain way; a desire, fear, 
reason, etc., which influences a person's vo- 
lition: also often applied to a result or object 
which is desired. late ME. fb. A moving or 
exciting cause 1727. 13. A mover, instigator, 
promoter —1681. f4. A moving limb or organ. 
(Only in Shaks.) 5. In art and literature: = 
Morir 1. 1851. 

2. By M., I mean the whole of that which moves, 
excites, or invites the Mind to Volition 1754. b. 
Oth. IV. ii. 42. 4. The slauish motiue of recanting 
feare [i.e. the tongue] SHAKS. 5. A great com- 
position always has a leading emotional purpose 
technically called its m., to which all its lines an 
forms have some relation RUSKIN, Leading m.: 
see LEADING nl. a. Hence Mo-tiveless a. having 
no m. 

Motive (mó-tiv), a. 1502. l- (O)Fr. motif, 
-ive — late L. motivus, f. mót-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. movére MOVE v.; see -IVE.] 1. That 
moves or tends to move a person to a course 
of action. Now somewhat rare. 2. Having 
the quality of initiating movement; pro- 
ductive of physical or mechanical motion; 
spec. in Physics, etc. 1578. b. Of nerves = 
Moron a. 2. 1668. 3. Concerned with or 
having the quality of initiating action 1569. 
14. Of the limbs: Concerned with the faculty 
of motion or locomotion 1541-1835. 

1. Those..whose m. principles are selfish 1858. 
2. M. energy: see ENERGY 6. M. power, moving or 
impelling N (so also m. force); also, the 
mechanical energy (as steam, electricity, air, etc.) 
used to drive machinery. 3. Public reputation is 
am. power DISRAELI. 4. The m. parts of animals 
Sin T. BROWNE. Hence Moti-vity, the power of 
initiating motion; in Dynamics, kinetic energy. 

Motive (md tiv), v. 1650, (f. MOTIVE sb.; in 
later use after Fr. motiver (XVIU).] 1, trans. 
To give or supply a motive to; to be the 
motive of; also pass., to be prompted by 
(something) as a motive. 2. In pass., of 
incidents in a drama, etc.: To be provided 
with a motive to render them credible 1858. 

2. His malice must be motived in some satis- 
factory way 1858. 

Motivo (moti-vo) 1789. [It.; see MOTIVE 
sb.) Mus. = Morir (by which it has now 
been superseded). 

Motley (moli), a. and sb. [Late ME. 
mottelay, -ley (xv), perh. — AFr. *motelé, f. 
Morte sb. (but the formation remains ob- 
scure).] A. adj. 1. Diversified in colour; 
variegated; parti-coloured; chequered. b. 
esp. of a fool’s dress. Hence m. fool. 1600. 
2. transf. and fig. Composed of elements of 
diverse or varied character 1687. +3. Varying 
in character or mood; changeable in form. 
1755. 

1. M. dresses of black and white 1851. b. I met a 
foole i’ th Forrest, A m. Foole SHAKS. 2. M. 
images PoPE. A motly crew 1748. 

B. sb. t1. A cloth of a mixed colour; a mix- 
ture —1617. 2. A variegated, chequered, or 
mixed colour; also transf. and fig. an incon- 
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gruous mixture 1440. 3, A parti-coloured 
dress worn by the professional fool or jester, 
freq. in phr. /o wear m.; hence, allusively, 
foolery, nonsense. A piece of m., a fool. Obs. 


quality 1819. " 
Motmot (mo-timet). 1837. [mod.L.; app. 
imit. of the bird's note.] A bird of the 


family Momotidz, native of Mexico and S. 


Moto-, irreg. repr. L. mot- (as in Motion, 
eto. ): used Anat. as in m.-sensitive a., com- 
posed of motor and sensitive nerve-fibres; 
and in combs. as f. = MOTOR c., eto. 

Motograph (móvtógraf). 1877. [t. MoTo- 
+ -GRAPH.] A receiver for an electric tele- 
graph or telephone, invented by Edison. 

Motor (md"-taz). 1586, [- L. motor mover, 
later in philos. use, f. mit-; see MOTIVE a., 
-OR 2. Prob. partly after Fr. moteur.) A. sb. 
l. One who or something which imparts 
motion; an agent or force that produces 
mechanical motion. 2. a. Anat. A muscle 
which moves a particular part of the animal 
frame. b. A nerve whose function it is to 
excite muscular activity in a particular part 
of the animal body. 1808. 3. An apparatus 
for employing some natural agent or force 
for the impulsion of machinery; a machine 
that supplies the motive power for the pro- 
pulsion of a carriage or vessel. In recent use 
also in a narrower sense excluding steam 
engines. 1856. b. Short for MOTOR CAR. 1900. 
4. Math. An operator or quantity which 
represents the displacement of a rigid body 
1873. 5. attrib., designating a vehicle driven 
by a motor, as m. bicycle, boat, cab, cycle 
1894; connected with a motor car or motor- 
ing, as m.-coat, -horn, ond, ete. 1902; m.- 
bandit, a thief who uses a motor car in his 


= med.L. primus motor 
PRIMUM . 1; C applied liii to dod, 
f the motion of the hea 
Pda eaten E 
ete.; 
piot, ote part motion in a 


„ e 

B. adj. [After Fr. moteur, motrice.] I. Giv- 
ing, imparting, or producing motion 1872. 
2. Phys. Of nerves (opp. to sensory), muscles, 
ete.: Conveying or imparting an impulse 
which results or tends to result in motion. 
So m. area (region, zone): that part of the 
cortex of the brain from which motor 
impulses are directed to the various parts of 
the animal body. 1824. 3. Of or pertaining to 
motor nerves 1878. Hence Mo-tor v. trans., 
to convey in a motor car; intr. to travel in a 
motor car 1896. 

Mo-tor car. 1805. [MOTOR sb, 5.] 1. A car- 
riage propelled by a motor, for use on 
ordinary roads. 2, U.S. A motor-driven car 
on an electric railroad. 

Motorial (motó"riàl, a. 1843. [app. f. 
MOTOR adj. + al, after sensorial.) Of or 
pertaining to motion; spec. of or pertaining 
to a motor nerve; motor. 

Motorist (mótorist). 1896. [f. MOTOR v. 
+ -IT.] One who motors, esp. habitually. 

Mo'torize, v. 1918. [f. MOTOR sb. + -IZE.] 
trans. To provide with motor vehicles or 
traffic; to convert into a motor-driven 
vehicle. 

Mo-tor-man. 1890. [f. Moror sb.] The 
driver of a motor vehicle; spec. the hired 
driver of a public motor-driven conveyance, 

Motory (mó*tori, a. 1691. [- late L. 
motorius, f. L. motor; see MOTOR, -ory*.) 1. 
Phys. = MOTOR a. 2, 3. 2. gen. That causes 


motion 1799. 
1. The m. Muscles Ray, 
Motte (mot) U.S. Also mot(t. 1844. 


[app. a use of Fr. motte mound. See MOTE 
8b.*] A clump of trees in a prairie. 
NMottetto (mote-to), pl. -ti. 1644. [It.; see 
Moret.) = MOTET b. 
Mottle (mo‘t’l), sb. 1676. [prob. a back- 
formation from MOTLEY a.) 1. One of a 
number of spots or blotches by which a 


only in Combs. e.g. m.-faced (Dickens). 
Mottle (mot), v. 1676. (f. as MOTTLE sb.] 

trans, To mark or cover with spots or 

blotches; spec. in Soap-making, to impart a 


a. dappled with spots or blotches; marked 
with spots, streaks, or patches of different 
colour. 


Motttler. 1839. [f. prec. nl. a. A 
workman who mottles soap. b. A house- 
painter’s brush for mottling. 

Motto (moto). Pl. os, -oes, 1589. [- It. 
motto = Fr. mot; see Mot'.) 1. Orig., a word, 


an ‘impresa’ or emblematical design. 
Hence, more widely, a short sentence or 
phrase inscribed on some object, and express- 
ing an appropriate reflection or sentiment; 
also, à proverbial or pithy maxim adopted 
by a person as his rule of conduct. b. spec. 
in Her. A significant word or sentence usually 
placed upon a scroll, occas, having some 
reference to the name or exploits of the 
bearer, to the charges upon the shield or to 
the crest, but more often expressing merely 
a pious aspiration or exalted sentiment 1600, 
€. The poetical lines contained in a motto- 
kiss or paper cracker. Also U.S. = m.-kíss. 
3. A short quotation (or original passage) 
prefixed to a literary work or to one of its 
parta, and expressing some idea appropríate 
to Its contents 1711. 4. Mus. A recurrent 
phrase 1891. 

1. * Nitor in adversum" Is the m. for a man like 
me BURKE. b. Festina Lente—' Hasten slowly’, or 
“On slow’, is the M. of the Onslow family CussaNs. 
Comb. per a sweetmeat rapped in E 

T, having a m. or scrap o! enel 
with it, Hence Morttoed an insctibed with am. 
tor legend 1608, 

Motty (mot), a. Se. 1599. [f. mot, Sc. 
pronunc, of Mork sb. + .] Containing 
motes. 

Motu proprio (mó*tiw proprio) 1847. 
L., = of one's own motion.) A papal 
reseript of which the provisions are decided 
on by the pope personally. 

Mouch, variant ot Moocu. 

\Moucharaby (mufa-ribi). 1884. [Fr.; = 
Arab. ma&rabiyya.] In northern Africa, an 
external balcony enclosed with latticework. 

Mouchoir (mufwar). 1690. [Fr.! A 
handkerchief. 

Moue (mà). 1850. [Fr.; see Mow sb. ] A 
pout. 

Mouedhin, var. of MUEZZIN. 

Moufflon (mé@-flgn). 1774. [- Fr. mouflon 
(Buffon) — It. muflone = Rom. *mufro, -on-.] 
A wild sheep, esp. Ovis musimon, native of 
the mountainous regions of southern Europe. 

Mought(e, obs. pa. t. of May v.“ 

\Mouillé (muye). 1833. [pa. pple. of Fr. 
mouiller wet, moisten.) Romance Philol. Ot 
a consonant, chiefly /, also n, r: Palatalized 
or ‘fronted’, changed into (I and hence y, 
ny, r’). 

\Moujik, muzhik (müzik). 1568. [Russ. 
muzhik peasant.) 1. A Russian peasant. 2. 
(In full m. blouse, coat.) A loose fur cape for 
ladies’ wear 1897. 

Moul, v. Obs. or dial. [- ON. *mugla grow 
mouldy; see MOULD sb.] To grow or make 
mouldy. 

Mould (m*1d), sb. Also (now U.S.) mold. 
[OE. molde = OFris. molde, (M)Du. moude, 
OHG. molla, ON. mold, Goth. mulda :- Gme. 
*moldó, *muldó, f. *mul- (*mel- *mal-) 
pulverize, grind (cf. OE. myl, MDu. mul, mol 
dust, and MEAL sh. ).] 1. Loose, broken, or 
friable earth; hence, the surface soil, which is 
easily broken up. Also pl. (now only dial.) 
lumps or clods of earth. 2. The earth of the 
grave. Also pl. Now only poet. or dial. OK. 
3. The upper soil of cultivated land; garden- 
soil; spec. soil rich in organic matter and 
suitable for the cultivation of plants ME. 
4. Earth as the material of the human body. 
Obs. or poet. ME. 15. The ground regarded 
as a surface or as a solid stratum —1624. 6. 
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The world on which we dwell, Also, the 
land of a particular region. Obs. or poet, OE. 
2. When Spring with dewy fingers cold Returns 
to deck their hallowed mold COLLINS. 3, Leaf, 
m. (see these words). 4. Man of m.: f 

mortal man. Be merciful! great Duke to men of 
m. SHAKS. (Occas. misunderstood as men of 
parts or distinction’, and so used by some mod, 
Writers.) 6. The fairest knight on Scottish mold 


Mould (mæld), sb.* Now dial. (OR, 
„ e = MDu. moude, rel. to Skr. 
mürdhdn highest point, head.) The top or 
dome of the head; also the fontanelle in an 
infant's head. 

Mould (mold), sb.* Also (now U.S.) mold, 
IME. mold(e, app. metathetio alteration of 
OFr. modle (whence mod. Fr. moule) :- L, 
MopvLvs.] I. pattern by which some- 
thing is shaped; e.g. the templet used by a 
shipbuilder, mason, bricklayer, or plasterer, 
2. A hollow form or matrix into which fluid 
or plastio material is cast or pressed and 
allowed to cool or harden so as to take a 
particular shape or pattern. late ME. b. gen. 
A modelled surface from which an impression 
can be taken 1530. 3. spec. in Cookery. A 
hollow utensil of metal or carthenware used 
to give a shape to puddings, jelly, ete. Also, 
a pudding, eto., shaped in a mould. 1578. 4. 
transf. and fig. 1557. tb. Suid of the body 
with reference to its clothes -1039. $5. A 
model, a pattern —1618. 6. A frame or body 
on or round which a manufactured article 18 
made; e.g. the frame on which a sheet of 
paper, a basket, a hurdle (ta-) is made 1055. 
7. A package of leaves of gold-beater's skin 
between which gold-leaf is placed for beating 
1727. 8. Photo-engraving. The gelatine which 
receives the impression from the negative 
and from which the copper plate is taken; 
also, the metal plate itself 1875. 

2. The liquid Ore he dreined Into fit moulds pre- 

"d Mit. Phr. To break the m.: fig, to render 
Tro possible the repetition of a certain type of 
creation. 4. Phr. To be cast in a (certain) m.: to 
have a certain form or character, b. Macb, I. lil, 
145. 5. The glasse of Fashion, and the m. of 
Forme Suaks. 

II. Imparted form or make; result of mould, 
ing. 1. Distinctive nature as indicative of 
origin; esp. of persons, native constitution or 
character ME. 2. The form or shape of an 
animal body, or (less usually) of something 
inanimate. Now techn. (among cattle- or 
stud-breeders); otherwise rhet. 10... b. concr. 
Bodily form, body. Chiefly poc. 1579. t3. 
The form or structural type or model of a 
building or ship —1774. t4. Style, fashion, 
mode ~1656. 5. That which is moulded or 
fashioned (rare) 1667. 6. Arch. A moulding 
or group of mouldings belonging to à par- 
ticular member of a building 1480. 7. Geol. 
An impression made in earth by the convex 
side of a fossil shell 1748. 8. = m. candle 1797. 

1. Merchants.., That trade in mettall of the 

urest m, MARLOWE. A character of a finer m. 

OWETT. 2. b. Whom Pans paani . His vital 

nce? real m.? WORDSW. 
o pie le, candle made in a m. (as dist. 
from a dip-candle); m.-loft Shipbuilding, à room 
on the floor of which the plans of a ship are drawn 
at full size. old. 

Mould (mod), sb.* Also (now U.S.) mold. 
late ME. [prob. developed from tmould, 
tmouled, pa. pple. of moule, muwle MOUL v. ^ 
ON. *mugla, rel. to synon. ON. mygla.) A 
woolly or furry growth (consisting of minute 
fungi) which forms on substances that lie i] 
some time in moist warm air. As a disease 0 
the hop plant = FEN sb.* 

A man that hates cheese must call me fool for 
ring blue mold MANDEVILLE. fig. The m. of time 


Mould (mold), a. (orig. ppl.) Obs. exe. 

dial. ME. It. Moun v. + -ED'.] Mouldy. d. 
Mould (mild), v. Also (now U.S.) mold. 
1530. [f. MOULD sb. ] I. trans. To bury; e 
cover (plants) with mould; to earth up. 12. 
To m. away: to moulder, crumble away 
-1633. 

Mould (gd), v.*. Also (now U.S.) mold. 
late ME. If. MOULD sb.] I. trans. To mix 
or knead (dough, bread); now fechn.: To 
shape into loaves. 12. To mix (ingrediente) 
to form a paste —1652. tb. fig. To mix up 
(with) -1855. 3. To shape; to fashion, form, 
model. Chiefly poet. 1475. 4. To shape (fluid 
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or plastic matter) in or as in a mould 1573. 5. 
transf. and fig. To create, produce, or form 
oul of certain elements or material, or upon à. 
certain pattern; also, to plan, design. Also 
with wp. 1603. 6, To bring into a particular 
shape or form; to shape or model the 
character or style of, Const. into, to. 1605. 7. 
intr, and refl. (now rare). To assume a certain 
form; to shape itself (into) 1612. 8. trans. 
Ship-building. To give a particular mould to 
(a vessel); to shape timbers with moulds 1570. 

3. Two louely berries molded on one stem SHAKS. 
4. In harden'd orbs the school-boy moulds the 
snow GAY. 5. They say best men are moulded 
out of faults SHAKS. 6. Logic was be; tom. 
hunan thought Jowerr. Hence Mow'ldable a. 
1626. 

Mould (mold), v.* Also (now U.S.) mold. 
1460. [k. MOULD sb.‘ or f. MOUL v. by addition 
ot exorescent -d.] 1. trans. fa. To allow to 
become mouldy. b. To cause to contract 
mould. 2. intr. To become mouldy or covered 
with mould 1530. b. transf. and fig. of things 
that lie unused 1547. 

2. b. The Grecians..were not wont to suffer 
bookes of worth to lye moulding in Kings 
Libraries BIBLE T'ransl. Pref. J 6. . 

Mould-board (mó*ldbó*ad). Also (now 
U.S.) mold-. 1508. If. MOULD sb.' + BOARD 
sb.; replacing earlier moldbred (BRED ab.). 
"The board or metal plate in a plough, which 
turns over the furrow-slice. 

Moulder (mó*doz, sb. Also (now U.S.) 
molder. 1440. If. MOULD v + -ER] 1. 
One who moulds dough or bread. 2. a. One 
who makes moulds for casting. b. One who 
moulds clay into bricks. 1535, 13, An instru- 
ment for moulding —1823. 

Moulder (móvlder, v. Also (now U.S.) 
molder. 1531. [perh. f. MOULD sb,! + -ER*; 
but adoption from Scand. is more likely (cf. 
Norw. dial. muldra crumble.] 1. intr. To 
turn to dust by natural decay; ‘to waste 
away; to crumble. Also with away, down. 2. 
iransf. To dwindle. Said chiefly of armies. 
Also with away. Now rare or Obs. 1074. 3. 
trans. To cause to crumble, fall to pieces, or 
decay. Also with away, down. Now. rare or 
dial. 1649. 

1. When statues m., and when arches fall PRIOR. 
fig. Never man, I think, S0 moulder'd in a sinecure 
‘As he TENNYSON, 2. If he had sat still the other 
army would have mouldered to nothing 
RENDON. 3. transf. How many men have we 
seene Molder and crumble away great Estates 
DONNE. Hence Mowldery a. crumbly 1600. 

Mouldiness (mo idinès). 1577. If. MOULDY 
a. + -NESS.] The condition of being mouldy; 
often concr. mould. 

Mou-lding, vbl. sb.! 1699. [f. MOULD v.! + 
Ndl.] The earthing-up of plants. 

Moulding, vbl. sb.* ME. [f. MOULD v. + 
vat.] 1, The action of Movrp v.“ b. Bodily 
form. Scorr. 2. concr. A moulded object 
1797. 3. spec. (Arch., etc.) An ornamental 
variety of contour given to stone-, wood-, 
or metal-work, effected by means of carving 
or the application of pieces in relief; material 
shaped and prepared in this way. 

Moulding-board. ME. [f. prec.] Baking. 
A board on which dough or paste is kneaded 
and shaped. 

Mouldwarp (mó"1dwQzp). Now chiefly n. 
dial. ME. [prob. MLG. moldewerp (whence 
Du. muldvarp) = OHG. multwurf, a WGme. 
compound of *moldé Mounp sb.’ and *warp- 
throw, WARP v.] = MOLE 8b." 

Mouldy (mold), a. Also (now U.S-) 
moldy. late ME. If. MOULD ab.“ + VI.] 
Overgrown or covered with mould; hence, 
mouldering or mouldered. b. Of, consisting. 
of, or resembling mould (rare) 1579. 

Hee liues vpon mouldie stew’d Pruines SHAKS. 
fig. Away you mouldie Rogue, away SHAKS. 
Protty m. health STEVENSON. 

Moulin (mulen). 1860. [Fr., & mill.) A 
nearly vertical well or shaft in a glacier, 
formed by the surface water falling through 
a crack in the ice, and gradually scooping out 
a deep chasm. 

Moulinet (miilinet). 1062. [- Fr. moulinet, 
dim. of moulin mill; see -Er.] I. A winch. 2. 
Fencing. A circular swing of a sword or sabre 
1875. 

Moult (malt), sb. Also (now U.S.) molt. 
1815. [f. Mort v.] The action of moulting 
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in birds, or (éransf.) in reptiles, crustacea, 


ete. 

Moult (méIt), v. IME. moule, mowle, 
later molt (Xvi), moult (xvm); repr. OE. 
*mutian = MLG., MDu. muten change, 
moult, OHG. müzzón (G. mause(r)n); WGmo. 
L. mutare change. The intrusion of / is on 
the analogy of fault, etc., and the mod. 
pronune. is based on the new spelling.) 
T1. intr. Of feathers: To be shed in the pro- 
cess of change of plumage. Also with off. 
Hence loosely of hair. 1647. 2. Of birds: 
To shed or cast feathers in changing plumage 
1440; also frans. with feathers as obj. 1530. 

2. transf. The youthful crayfish ‘moult’, or shed 
their shells 8 times in their first twelvemonth ol 
life 1902; trans. Ham. II. ii. 306; fig. I moulted my 
stick to-day H. WALPOLE. 

+Mou'lten, ppl. a. [irreg. strong pa. pple. 
of prec.] Having moulted. SHAKS. 

A moulten Rauen 1 Hen. IV, III. i. 152. 

Moulten, obs. f. MOLTEN. 

Moun, obs. f. MAY v., MOUNT sb.* 

Mound (maund), sb." ME. [- (O)Fr, monde 
= L. mundus world.] 11. The world; the 
earth as man's abode. ME. only. 2. An orb 
or ball of gold, etc., repr. the globe of the 
earth; often surmounting a crown, or form- 
ing part of the insignia of royalty. Also 
Her. a figure of this, as a bearing; often used 
as including the cross which commonly sur- 
mounts it. 

Mound (maund), sb.! 1551. [perh. f. the 
somewhat earlier MOUND v., but the origin 
of this is unknown.] 1. A hedge or other 
fence bounding a fleld or garden. Now only 
dial. tb. fig. A boundary 1742. 2. Mil. = 
Mount sb. 2a. Hence gen. an embankment, 
a dam. Now rare. 1558. 3. An artificial 
elevation of earth or stones; esp. the earth 
heaped up upon a grave 1726. b. A natural 
elevation resembling a heap or pile of earth; 
a hillock 1810. 4. spec. a. A pile of fuel for 
roasting ores. b. The heap of earth, dead 
leaves, etc., built by megapodes for their 
eggs. C. Archaol. An elevation produced 
upon a land surface by the natural burial of 
an abandoned city. d. A kind of earthwork 
formerly constructed by natives of parts of 
N. America. e, = KITCHEN-MIDDEN. 1839, 

1. This great gardin, compast with a m. SPEN- 
SER. 2. The mounds and dykes of the low fat 
Bedford level BURKE. 3. A church-yard’s dreary 
mounds CLARE. 

attrib. and Comb.: m.-bird = next (b); -bulld- 
er, (a) one of a prehistoric race of American 
Indians, who erected immense burial and fortifica- 
tion mounds 1841; (b) any of the megapode birds 
which deposit their eggs in a mound 1880; 
-burial Archwol., the practice of burying 
beneath a m. or cairn; -dweller, a primitive man 
who dwelt in a rudely erected m.; 80 -dwelling. 

Mound (maund), v. 1515. [See prec.] 1. 
trans. To enclose or bound with a fence. 
‘Also absol. or intr., to make fences. Obs. exc. 
dial. 2. To enclose, bound, or fortify with an 
embankment 1600. 3. To heap up in a 
mound or hillock 1859. 

Mounseer (maunsi3). arch. 1041. An 
illiterate or derisive anglicized pronunciation 
of MONSIEUR. 

Mount (maunt), sb. [OE. munt (reinforced 
in ME. from (O)Fr. mont) — L. mons, 
mont- mountain.) I. 1. In early use, a 
mountain, lofty hill; from 17th c. in prose 
use esp. a more or less conical hill of moderate 
height rising from a plain; a hillock. Now 
chiefly poel. exc. in proper names of moun- 
tains or hills, and in the Sermon on the M. 
When prefixed abbrev. Mt. 2. Mil. a. A 
substantial work of earth or other material, 
thrown up to resist an attack or to advance 
an assault. Obs. exc. Hist. 1558. fb. = 
CAVALIER sb. 4. Also fig. —1721. 13. An 
artificial mound of earth, stones, ete. ; 
esp. a raised piece of ground, or walk, in a 
garden 1818. Also transf. 

1. fig. I have a m. of mischiefe clogs my soule 
1602. 2. I. . will lay siege against thee with a m., 
and I will raise forts against thee Isa. 29:3. 3. At 
the End of both the Side Grounds, T would haue a 
M. of some Pretty Height. .to looke abroad into 
the Fields BACON. 

II. In transf. uses. fl. [After It. monte.) A 
bank 1705. 2. Palmistry. One of the fleshy 
prominences on the palm of the hand by the 
development of which palmists profess to 
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ascertain the degree of influence exercised 
by a particular planet 1644. 

i. {Mount of piety, mount piety, a renderin 
of It. monte di pietà, Tr. moni-de pidté, in Italy an 
France, a pawnbroking establishment instituted 
and carried on by the State for the purpose of 
affording loans to the poor at low interest. 

Mount (maunt), sb. ME. [f. MOUNT v. 
Cf. Fr. monte, which may be the source of 
some of the senses.) fl. = AMOUNT sb. —1651. 
2. An act of mounting (rare); a manner of 
mounting 1486. 3. That in or on which any- 
thing is mounted, fitted, supported, or 
placed; a mounting, fitting, or setting; spec. 
(a) the margin surrounding a picture, or the 
cardboard on which a drawing is mounted; 
(b) pl. the metal ornaments serving as 
borders, edges, or guards to the angles and 
prominent parts of 18th c. furniture, ete.; 
(c) the glass slip with its adjuncts used to 
preserve objects for examination under the 
microscope. 1739. b. Of a fan: (a) The pieces 
of wood, ivory, etc. forming the frame or 
support. (b) The silk, paper, etc. forming the 
surface of the fan. 1811. 4. collog. A horse, 
etc., provided for a person's riding 1856. 5, 
An opportunity or occasion of riding; hence, 
an undertaking to ride or an act of riding (a 
horse) in a race 1856. 

4. A good high-bred dromedary is as comfortable 
a m. as can be desired 1885. 

Mount (maunt), v. (ME. munt(e, mont(e — 
OFr. munter, (also mod.) monter ;- Rom. 
*montare, f. mont- (see Mount 8h. ); for the 
sense cf. Fr. amont uphill, upstream, and 
AMOUNT v., with which mount was synon. 
XIV-XVIII.] I. infr. I. To go upwards, ascend. 
‘Also with up. b. Of the blood: To rise into 
the cheeks. Also, of the effects of wine: To 
go to the head, 1025. 2. fig. a. TO ascend to a 
higher level in rank, estimation, power, 
excellence, completeness, etc. late ME. b. 
To ascend or go back in date (arch.) 1796. 3. 
To get upon the back of a horse, ete., for the 
purpose of riding. Const. on, upon, Tto. 1509. 
4. To get up on something; e.g. a platform, a 
stage 1642. 5. To rise in amount; to increase 
by addition. Chiefly with up. late ME. 16. 
To amount (o a certain sum, number, Or 
quantity —1738. 7. slang. To swear or give 
false evidence for payment 1789. 

1. Doth the Aegle mounte vp. zat thy com- 
maundement? COVERDALE Job 89:27. They 
causyd the mynstrell to m. vp on y* ladder LD. 
PERNERS. [The chamois] always m. or descend 
in an oblique direction GOLDSM. 2. b. For the 
antiquity of which [method] we must m. up to 
Celsus 1803. 3. Wel father in Gods name, m. on. 
my shoulder, I pray you 1582. 5. The debts of 
the Crown mounted to four times its annual 
income J. R. GREEN. 

II. trans. 1, To ascend or climb up (a hill, 
etc); to ascend (a river, stair) 1500. 2. To 
get upon the back of (a horse, ete.) for the 
purpose of riding 1599. 3. To get upon, for 
copulation. Now only collog. of animals. 
1592. 4. To get upon or into, from below 
1098. 

1. Phr. o m. a breach: to ascend it for the pur- 
pe of assault or attack, The stayres That m. the 

apitoll SHAKS. 4. The Boy accordingly mounted 
the Pulpit ADDISON. 

III. trans. in causative uses. Tl. To cause 
to ascend or rise: to raise. Also with up. 
1766. 12. In various fig. or non-material 
uses (see quots.) -1796. 3. To set or place 
upon an elevation, Now only with on, upon. 
1567. 4. To set on horseback; to help into 
the saddle; also, to furnish with a saddle- 
horse. In pass., to be seated on horseback, 
1003. 5. Mil. a. To raise (guns) into position 
1539. b. Of a fort, a ship: To have (cannon) 
in position 1748. €. pass. To be provided 
with cannon 1602. d. To raise the muzzle of 
(a gun) 1545. e, To post for defence or 
observation. Hence to m. (tthe) guard: to 
go on duty as a guard. Also transf. 1687. 6. 
To put in position for use or exhibition; spec. 
to fix on a mount; occas. to stage (a play) 
1712. 7. To put on, assume, display oneself 
as wearing (some special article of costume). 
arch. 1812. 

1. Hedg-hogs, which..m, Their pricks at m: 
footfall SHAKS. 2. What power is it, whic 
mounts my loue so hye? SHAKS. Who mounts the 
meeke, and beates the lofty downe QUARLES. 
Some have mounted his ordinarie yearly in-come 
to eight millions of gold FULLER. 3. No wonder 
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we see more than the ancients, because we are 
mounted upon their shoulders J. H. NEWMAN. 
4. He was. .excellently well mounted, on a very 
allant horse 1662. 6. The paste used for ‘mount- 
ng’ water-colour paintings 1859. He mounted 
his rod, and tried casting in shallow water 1895. 
b. In theatrical rlance..'The piece was 
excellently mounted' 1874. 7. I expect he has 
mounted a pair of leather breeches W. IRVING. 

Mountain (mauntén. ME.  (- OFr. 
montaigne (mod. -agne) :- Rom. *montania 
or -ea, fem. sing. or n. pl. (quasi *mountain- 
ous region’) of adj. *montanius, -eus, f. L. 
mons, mont- Mount 8b. 1] I. 1. A natural 
elevation of the earth’s surface, rising 
notably above the surrounding level. See 
also HILL sb. 1. b. poet. Used in pl. as the 
type of a region remote from civilization 
1001. 2, transf. A huge heap or pile; a tower- 
ing mass 1450. 3. fig. A quantity or amount. 
of impressive proportions 1592. 4. (In full m. 
wine.) A variety of Malaga wine, made from 
grapes grown on the mountains 1710. 5, The 
Mountain [Fr. la Montagne]: an extreme 
party led by Robespierre and Danton in the 
first French Revolution, so called because it 
occupied the most elevated position in the 
chamber of assembly 1799. . 

1. That chain of majestic mountains [se. th 
Sussex Downs] G. WHITE. Mountains formed in 
the voleanie way are almost always conical 
GEIKIE. Phr, To run (etc.) mountains high, said 
hyperbolically of high seas DE FOR; cf. mountain- 
high adj. 1693. b. Twel. V. IV. I. 52. 2. 1M. of 
ice = ICEBERG. 

IL. atirib. passing into adj. a. Of or belong- 
ing to mountains; situated in or on moun- 
tains; consisting of mountains. late ME. b. 
Born in or inhabiting mountains; having 
one’s abode in mountains; coming from the 
mountains 1591. c. Used in the mountains 
1848. d. Resembling a mountain; huge, 
enormous 1656. 

a. Your m. air is sweet 1865. b. The m.-boar on 
battle set Scorr. c. M.-chaises 1897. d. Me all 
thy M. Waves have press'd TATE & BRADY. 

Comb.: m. artillery, m. battery, (a battery of) 
light guns for use in mountainous countries; so 
m.-gun, -howitzer; m. chain (CHAIN ab. 4); m. 
cure, the cure of disease (esp. tuberculous) by 
residence at high elevations; m. dew, Scotch 
whisky; m. railway; m. range; m. sickness, a 
malady caused by breathing the rarefied air of m. 
heights; m. wine (nn I. 4 above). 

b. In the names of minerals, etc. [chiefly after G. 
compounds of berg-]: m. cork, flesh, leather, 
paper, wood, descriptive names for varieties of 
asbestos; m. crystal =  ROCK-CRYSTAL; m. 
flour, meal, (a) a recent freshwater deposit 
consisting of the siliceous frustules of diatoms; 
(b) a white cotton-like variety of calcite occurring. 
as an efflorescence on rocks; m. limestone Geol., 
à thick massive limestone belonging to the car- 
boniferous series; m. milk, a soft spongy variety 
of carbonate of lime. 

€. Prefixed to the names of many animals found 
in upland districts: as, m. cat, a catamount or 
catamountain; m. eagle, the golden eagle, Aquila 
chrysaétus; m. hare, the alpine hare, Lepus 
variabilis, native of the northern parts of both 
hemispheres; m. lion = PUMA; m. panther, (a) 
= OUNCE sb.* 2; (b) = PUMA. 

d. In names of plants, etc., growing in elevated 
situations: as, m. cowslip, a herbaceous plant, 
Primula auricula, native of the Swiss Alps; m. 
ebony, a leguminous tree of the genus Bauhinia, 
having dark-coloured and hard wood; also, the 
wood; m. mint, +(a) calamint, (b) the U.S. genus 
Pycnanthemum; m. pine, a dwarf alpine pine, 
Pinus pumilio, native of Europe; m. rose, the 
rhododendron. 

Mountain ash. 1597. The tree Pyrus 
(formerly Sorbus) aucuparia, characterized 
by its delicate pinnate leaves and masses of 
bright scarlet berries; the rowan-tree. In N. 
America applied to the native species, Pyrus 
americana and P. sambucifolia. 

Mountaineer (maunténi*-1), sb. 1610. f. 
MOUNTAIN + -EER!.] I. A native of or dweller 
among mountains, 2. A member of the 
‘Mountain’ (see MOUNTAIN I. 5) 1802. 3. A 
mountain-climber 1860. Hence Mountain- 
ee · r v. intr. to be a mountain-climber; usu. 
in vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

fMountainer. 1598. 
= prec. sb. 1. 1744. 

Mountainet, -ette (maunténe-t). 1586. [— 
Fr. montagnette, dim. of montagne; see 
MOUNTAIN, -ET, -ETTE.] A small mountain; a 
hillock, mound. 

Mountain flax. 
Linum catharticum. 2. 


[f. as prec. + -ER'.] 


1718. 1. Purging flax, 
= AMIANTHUS 1. 1807. 
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Mountain-éreen. 1727. [After G. berg- 
grin.) tl. Min. = MALACHITE -1841. 2. 


Name of a colour 1790. 

Mountainous (mau:nténos) a, 1601, (f. 
MOUNTAIN + -OUS; partly after Fr. mon- 
tagneux; see -OUS.] 1. Characterized by, 
abounding in, or of the nature of mountains. 
2. Mountain-like; huge, enormous. Now 
rare. 1607. +3. Inhabiting mountains; 
hence, barbarous —1703. t4. Derived from 
mountains —1801. 

2. The two m. cheek-bones of the house-keeper 
FIELDING. 3. Ignorant and Mountanous People 
Bacon. Hence Mow-ntainous-ly adv., -ness. 

Mountainy (mau-nténi, a. Now dial. 
1613. [f. MOUNTAIN + Y'.] Having or belong- 
ing to mountains. 

Mountant (mauntünt), sb. 1880. [f. 
Mount v. + -ANT, after Fr. montant.] An 
adhesive paste for mounting photographs, 
ete. 

fMountant, a. 1525. [- Fr. montant, pr. 
pple. of monter MOUNT v.; see -ANT.] Mount- 
ing, rising 1812. 

Mountebank (mau-ntibeyk), sb. 1577. 
[- It, montambanco, montimbanco, for monta 
in banco *mount (imper.) on a bench'; see 
MOUNT v., BANK sb.? and cf. rare OFr. 
montenbancque.] 1. An itinerant quack who 
from à platform appealed to his audience by 
means of stories, tricks, juggling, and the 
like, often with the assistance of a profes- 
sional clown. 2. fig. An impudent charlatan 
1589. 3. appos. (quasi-adj.) That is a mounte- 
bank; characteristic of a mountebank 1603. 

1. Men. .will often preferre a Mountabanke or 
Witch, before a learned Phisitian BACON. 2. The 
Mountebanks and Zanies of Patriotism COLE- 
RIDGE. Hence Mou-ntebankery, action, or an 
act, which bespeaks a m. Mou-ntebankish a. 

Mou'ntebank, v. 1602. [f. Prec.] +1. trans. 
To prevail over (a person) by mountebank 
persuasion —1702. 12. To transform by 
mountebank trickery. DE For. 3. intr. To 
play the mountebank. Usu. with if. 1602. 

Mounted (mau-ntéd), ppl. a. 1582. [f. 
Mount v. + -ED'.] 1. Elevated (lit. and fig.). 
2. Seated or appointed to serve on horseback 
1598. 3. Set up for use, as cannon. Of a 
fort, ship, ete.: Furnished (with cannon). 
1639. 

2. While M. Infantry are footmen trained for 
papos of mobility to ride a horse or bicycle, 
TA ifles are horsemen trained to fight on foot 

Mounter (mauntozi) 1609. [f. MOUNT v. 
+ n“. ] 1. gen. One who ascends. 2. One 
whose business it is to mount, fit, or set 
(anything) in order 1747. 

Mounting (mawntin), vbl. sb. late ME. 
[f. Mount v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of 
MouNT v. 2. concr. a. Something that serves 
as a mount, support, or setting to anything 
1618. tb. sing. and pl. Mil. A soldier's outfit 
or kit 1722. 

1. attrib. m.-block, a block of stone from which 
to mount on horseback. 2. a. Hilt, the head or m. 
of a sword 1767. 

fMounture. ME. [- Fr. monture, OFr, 
monteiire, f. monter MOUNT v., with sp. assim. 
to Eng.; see -URE.] 1. A horse, etc., for riding 
~1600. 2. = MouNTING 2.—1575. 13. Mil. The 
angle at which a gun is elevated —1692. 

Mounty. 1580. [- (O)Fr. montée, pa. pple. 
fem. of monter MOUNT v.; see -Y*.] Falconry. 
"The action, or an act, of rising in pursuit of 
the quarry —1057, 

Mourn (mó?*an), e. (OE. murnan, corresp. 
to OS. mornon, mornian, OHG. mornén be 
anxious, ON. morna pine away, Goth. 
maurnan be anxious.) I. intr. 1. To feel 
sorrow, grief, or regret; to sorrow, grieve, 
lament. tb. Of animals: To pine —1784. c. 
fig. Of a plant or flower. tAlso, to droop, 
hang down. 1626. 2. esp. To lament the death 
of some one. Const. for. ME. b. To show the 
conventional signs of grief for a period 
following a person’s death; esp. to put on 
mourning 1530. 3. Of a dove: = MOAN v. 4. 
1535. 

1. In all euyll thou mayst fynde cause to mourne 
and sorowe 1526. I mourned for the iniquitie 
1 Esd. 8:72. 2. A widow bird sate mourning 
for her love SHELLEY. b. We mourne in black, 
why m. we not in blood? SHAKS. 3. The dove 
mourned in the pine SHELLEY. 

II. trans. 1. To grieve or sorrow for (some- 


MOU; 


thing); to lament, deplore, bewail OR. 
lament, grieve, or sorrow for; to ex] 
for (some one dead) 1520. 
Soona a pa 1607. 

+ Mourning, in others, our own miseries 
Here CES Body, mourn'd by Mane tee 
SHAKS. 3. Where the love-lorn Nigh 3 
Nightly to thee her sad Song mourneth well 
Mourner (mó*-1noi). late ME. It. prec, + 
-ER*] 1. One who mourns or grieves; : 
one who mourns the death of a friend, ete,; 
one who attends a funeral out of respect or 
affection for the deceased, +b, One employed 
or hired to attend funerals —1741. 2. Indian 
Sr A PAAA Ten 1597. $ 

« Chief m.: the nearest relative present 
funeral. When..the mourners go me 
stretes COVERDALE Eccles, 12: 2. 

Mournful (m6°*-anfiil), a. 1542. [f. MOURN 
v. + -FUL.] 1. Denoting, exhibiting, or ex- 
pressive of mourning or deep sorrow. 2, 
Feeling or oppressed with deep sorrow 1579, 

1. He shook his head with an intensely m, 
Dickens. 2. Thou wilt the m, Spirit p 
WESLEY. Hence Mou-rnful-ly adv., ness. 

nin), vbl. sb. ME. It. 
. + -ING'.] 1, The action of MOURN v. 
Also with a and pl. 2. spec. The feeling or 
the expression of sorrow for a death; also, a 
lament ME. 3. The wearing of black clothes, 
etc., as a manifestation of sorrow for the 
death of a friend. Also, the period during 
which they are worn. 1532. b. An instance 
of this. Now rare. 1611, 4. The dress (now 
usu. black) worn by mourners. Also occas, 
applied to the black draperies placed on 
buildings, etc. on occasions of mourning, 
1654. 

1. The mournynges of soch as be in 1 
COVERDALE Ps, 1011220. 2. The noise of the m. 
of a mighty nation ‘TENNYSON. 3. b. And he 
made a m. for his father seuen days Gen. 50:10. 
4. Pray desire Mrs. Taylor to inform me what m. I 
should buy for my mother and Miss Porter 


JOHNSON. Deep m 

HALF-M. (Tsecond m.). In m. (as adjectival 
wearing the garments indicative of grief. 
T'o go or put into m.; to be out of m., ete. 

attrib. and Comb.: m.-band, a strip of black 
cloth or'erape worn round the sleeve of a coat or 
round the hat in token of bereavement; m. 
border, a black border on note-paper, envelopes, 
ete., used by persons who are in m.; m. 

(a) a black coach, usually EU in black, 

by a person in mourning Hist; (b) a 
carriage used by mourners at a funeral; "paper, 
note-paper with a black edge; -ring, a ring worn 
as a mernoríal of a deceased person. 
Mou'rning, ppl. a. OE. It. MOURN v. + 
Nat.] That mourns; sorrowing, lamenting; 
characterized by or expressive of grief, 

Spec. collocation’: m. bride, a pop. name for the 
sweet scabious, Scabiosa atropurpurea; m. dove, 
the common American or Carolina turtle-dove, 
Zenaidura carolinensis; m. warbler, an American 
warbler, exime philadelphia; m. widow, a 
European geranium, Geranium phæum. 
Mourrningly adv. 1519. 

Mournival (mó*;mivàl) Now only Hist. 
1530. [- Fr. mornifle (Xv1), (now) slap, taunt; 
of unkn. origin.] Cards. 1. A set of four aces, 
kings, queens, or knaves, in one hand. 12. 
transf. A set of tour (things or persons) -1711. 

Mouse (maus), sb. Pl. mice (mois). [OE. 
mis, pl. mgs = OFris., OS., OHG. müs (Du. 
muis, G. maus) ON. mus; Gme. and IE. 
*miüs- is repr. also by L. mis, Gr. nôs.) I. I. 
An animal of any of the smaller species of the 
genus Mus of rodents; e.g. the house mouse, 
M. musculus, the field or wood mouse, M. 
sylvaticus, the harvest mouse, M. minutus. 
b. Popularly applied to animals of other 
genera having some resemblance to mice, 
esp. the shrews (Sorex) and the voles 
(Arvicola) OE. 2. As a type of something 
small or insignificant. Chiefly after Horace, 
1584. 13. As a playful term of endearment 
—1798. 4, techn. Applied to things resembling 
a mouse in shape, etc. a. Naut. (a) A kind 
of ball or knob, wrought on the collars of 
stays by means of spun-yarn, to prevent the 
running eye from slipping. (b) = MOUSING 
vbl. sb. 2 a (concr.). 1750. b. A match used 
in firing a mine or a gun 1807. 5. slang. 
lump or discoloured bruise, esp. à black eye. 
1854. 

1. Phr. 2 mm aei guies Tau. asa 
m. (tin a cheese). M. and man, e * 
2. the mountain travail’d, and brought forth A 


MOUSE 


scorned m,! B. JONS, tr. Horace, . 
Haml, Il, iv. 188. 8 
II. tl. A muscle. Obs. in gen, sense, 101. 
2. spec. Applied variously to certain mus- 
cular parta of meat. Now only dial, 1684, 
alirib. and Comb.: m.-bird, any bird of the 

African genus Colius; «hawk, (a) a hawk that 
devours mice; (b) the short-eared or hawk- 
owl, Asio brachyotus; m. lemur, any d 
Madagascan lemur of us 
-mark, a birth-mark resembling a mouse, 

Mouse (mauz), v. ME. It. Mouse sb.) 1. 
intr, To hunt for or catch mice; said esp. of 
a cat or an owl. 2. transf. and fig. To hunt 
or search industriously or captiously: to go 
or move about softly in search of somet) „ 
to prowl, Also with around, along. 1575. 
trans. To hunt for patiently and carefully, 
Also with out, U.S. 1804. 13, trans, To 
handle as à cat does n mouse; to tear, bite 
-1047. tb. To pull about good-naturedly but 
roughly —10901. 4, Naut, To put à mouse (see 
Mouse sb. I. 4a) on (n stay); to secure (a 
hook) with a mouse 1769. 

2. Mousing for faults 1778. Phr. To m. over (a 
book): to atudy eagerly. U.S, 3, John I. I. 354. 

Mouse-colour, sb. (a.). 1606. 1, A colour 
like that of the common mouse; a dark grey 
with a yellowish tinge. 2, attrib. or adj. 
Mouse-coloured 1716. Mouse-coloured a, 
1687, 

Mou'se-deer, Also moose. 1836, [Both 
forms are app. corruptions of musk-deer,] 
The Chevrotain (Tragulus meminna), native 
of Ceylon and Java. 

Mouse-dun. late ME. a. adj. Mouse- 
coloured, b. sb. Mouse-colour. 

Mouse-ear. ME. [tr. mod. I. auricula 
muris, Gr. uvorwrís; 800 MYOSOTE,] A name 
for various plants mostly with soft hairy 
lenves, as Hieracium pilosella (also m. hawk- 
weed), various species of Cerastium (also m. 
chickweed), and of Myosotis (as the forget-me- 
not) and Sisymbrium thaliana (also m. 
cress). So Mouse-eared a. having leaves 
resembling a mouse's ear: spec, in m. chick- 
weed, hawkweed (wee above) 1789, 

Mou'se-hole, late ME. A hole used by a 
mouse for passage or abode; a hole only big 
enough to admit a mouse, 

Mou'se-hunt!, Obs, exe. dial. 1481. U 
MDu. muushont weasel, f, muus mouse + 
hont dog (sce HOUND . A weasel, also 
gen, an animal that hunts mice, 

Mouse-hunt', rare. 1828, [HUNT ab.*) A 
hunt for mice, 

Mou'se-pea, Obs. exe, dial, (OK, müse- 
pise.) "The Heath-pea (Lathyrus macrorrhi- 
sus); also the Meadow Vetchling (. 
pratenaía), 

Mouser (mauwzor ai), late ME. |f. 
Mouse v. or sb. + Anl.] An animal that 
catches mice, eg. a cat, an owl. Also fig. 

Mou'setail. 1548. If. Mouse sb. + Tart 
sb.) fl, The stonecrop, Sedum aere 1011. 
2. ^ plant of the genus Myosurua, esp, M. 
minimus, from the shape of ite seed re- 
ceptacle 1578, PL 


* 


tranaf. The house, ie too 
trap 1830, Comh, m.-switch 
matic switch moved by a spring wi 
when the current through a coni ing magnet 
falls below a certain limit. 

Mousing (mauzin), rbl. sb. 1832. |f. 
MOUSE v, + «INI 1, The action of MOUSE v. 
1856. 2. Naut, The action of 
spun-yarn or rope, ote., round the point and 
shank of a hook; coner. the rope or yarn #0 
fastened; b. The action of making a mouse 
on a rope; coner. the mouse no made 1892, 3. 
attrib., an m. hook, ete, 1856. 

Mousing (mauzin), ppl. a. 1005, |f. as 
prec, + Nat. That hunta or catches mice. 
b. (ransf. Prying, prowling, rapacious, in- 
quinitive 1692, 

Mousle (mauz'l), v. arch. Also mouzle, 
1002. [frequent. of Mouse v. after tousle.) 
trans, To pull about roughly. 

Mousquetaire (muskatér), 1706. [Fr.; 
seo MUSKETERER.) 1, Fr. Hist. Orig. à foot- 
soldier armed with a musket; in the 17th and 
18th c. a member of either the Grey or White 
and the Black Mousquetaires (so called from 


m.], 1883, 

Mousse (mis). 1892, (Fr, = mos.) 

Mon rip iet bakes merge DA. le enim 
zon, 

Mousseline (muslin). 1090. [Fr.; sve 


TACHIO.] 1. The hair which grows upon the 
upper lip of men: either (a) that on both 
sides, or (b) that on one side of the lip, as a 
single moustache, or as a pair of mous- 
taches’. 2, Zool, Hair or bristles, resembling 
à moustache, round the mouth of certain 


animals 1605. 
1. And he twirl’d his m. with so charmi 


li 
air, — His m: T should say, because he'd à 
palr Barnas, Old m. (tr. Fr. moustache): an 
old soldier, 


Comb,: m.-cup, a. ap with an ai ment to 
he inking; m. monkey 


Mousy (mausi), sb. Also «ie, 1693, (t. 
Mouse ab, + *.] Playful dim. of mouse. 
Mousy (ma , 4. Also -ey, 1812. |f. 
Morus sb, + . 1. Resembling a mouse, 
ita colour, smell, ete, 1869, 2, As quiet as a 
mouse 1812, 3, Infested with mice 1871. 
Mouth (maup), sb. (OK, mip = Oris. 
mith, later mund, ON. munnr, mudr, Goth, 
munps i= Gmo, *munpas i= LE. *molos, 
corresp, to L. mentum chin, For the low of 
nin OE., otc., of. five, other, tooth, uncouth.) 
I. 1, The external orifice in an animal body 
which serves for the ingestion of food, 
together with the cavity to which this leads, 
containing the apparatus of mastication 
and the organs of vocal utterance. b. In 
expressions liko a good, bad, hard, ete. m., 
used with ref. to a horse's readiness to fool 
and obey the pressure of the bit, Hence 
abstr. of a horse: Capability of being guided 
by the bit, 1727. 2, As the receptacle of food, 
or with ref, to swallowing, devouring, taste, 
ete, OK. b. A person viewed only as a con, 
sumer of food 1560, 3. As the Instrument of 
or voice, (In this use fongue in more 
usual.) OE. 4. The orifice of the mouth con- 
sidered as part of the face OK. 
xou eod es tn ANN. 
that Ysow, Phr. fTo draw 
Fto extract a tooth. run, b. A horse 
that has — m. Ae 2. Phr. The m. waters (after, 


EC K 
a irm. n 
Y Pur. Down in the m. 


MOUTONNEE 


animal, to menace with the m. also fig, Lo refuse 
to believe or accept, Const, af, upon, 

II. Transf. applications to porsona., I. A 
spokesman, Obs, exo, in renderings of foreign 
modes of ee LM 12, slang. A silly 
person; a dupe -f. 

Y. I was but the à, of the reat, and spoke what 
they have dictated to me Preys, 

III. Applied to things resembling à mouth, 
1, The opening of anything, ear. a bottle, a 
furnace, a beehive, a cave, ote.: also fig, of 
the pit of Hell MK. 2. The outfall of a river; 
the entrance to a haven, valley, ete. OK, 3, 
The opening out of a tube, passage, drain, 
burrow, and the like; the hole or aperture of 
various natural or artificial structures 1582, 
4. The fork between the open jaws of 
solmors, pincers, or a vice; the working edge 
of a tool 1576, 15. A mouthpiece 1821. 

attrib. and Comb, M the ng ‘coming 


from the m, only ai TI 
charity, -J u a. fig. 
of an oath, ), that fills the m., 
mbaatiec, inflated a foot- 
reat pipo having an 0 ing called thi 
organ ing an oblong 0| n val 
mouth, at the Junction of the body with the foot, 


m. 

Mouth (maud), e. ME. (f. prec.) 1, (rans, 
To pronounce, speak; to give utterance to. 
Obs, exc. arch. 2, trans. To utter in a pom» 
pously oratorical style, or with great dis- 
tinctnom of articulation; to declaim, Also 
with ouf, 1602. 3. intr. To use a pompous or 
affected style of utterance; to declaim. Also 
tom, it, 1002. 4. (rans, To put or take (some« 
thing) in the mouth; to selze with the mouth; 
to press (a thing) with the mouth or lips. 
late ME, 5. To train the mouth of (a horse); 
to accustom to the use of the bit 1583, tó, 
intr, (contempt.) To join lips (with); to kine 
-1003. 7, To make mouths; to grimaoe 1827, 
8, Of a river: To disembogue (in, inta) 1608, 

1, He that knows not how to m, a curse QUARLES, 
2. He. mouths a sentence, as curs m, a bone 
CHUROWILL. 3, Nay, and thoul't m., Tle rant as 
well as thou SHAKS. 4. Haml, Ww. Il. 20, 6 Meas, 
for M. m, ti, 194, 

Mouthed (mautd), a, MK. It. MOUTH ab, 
+ D^] 1. Having a mouth, or such-and- 


such a mouth or mouths, 12. Gaping, opon» 
mouthed 1646. 

Y. A many-m, chorus 1905, 

Mouther (mau dat). 1822, It. MOUTH v, + 
n, One who mouths; à boastful or 


declamatory speaker, 

Mouthful (mau:pful). 1690, (f. MOUTH sb, 
+ FUL.) A quantity that fills the mouth; as 
much as a mouth ean take In at one time; 
hence, a small quantity, Also franaf. sald 
cap. colloq. of a long name which Alle“ the 
mouth when uttered, 

Mouth glue, 1573. Glue (orig. a prepara: 
tion of isinglam) to be used by molstening 
with the tongue. 

Mouthless (mau plés), a. OK, 
sb, + Lys] Having no mouth, 

Mouth-organ. 1008, 1, A musical instru» 
ment operated by the mouth; eg. à pan- 
pipe, a Jewsharp. 2. Zool, One of the 
appendages forming the mouth (of an inseet, 
crustacean, ete.) 1863. 

Mou the- piece. 1083. 1. A pleco placed 
at or forming the mouth (of a receptacle, 
organ-pipe, oto.). 2, Something to put In the 
mouth: eg. the part of a musical Instru- 
ment, a pipe, ote., which le placed between 
the lips. Also, that part of a bit which cronies 
the horse's mouth. 1727, J. One who speaks. 
on behalf of another or others 1805. 

J. The thing called the Cabinet is nothing more 
than the mouth-plece of the Boroughmongers 
Comnerr. 

Mouthy (maul), a. 1640, [f. MOUTH ab, + 
*Y*.] Characterized by railing, ranting, or 
the use of bombastic language. 
as . Was prone to be m. and magniloquent W. 

RVING, 

Mouton, late MK. - OFr, mouton sheep: 
see Merton.) 1. (maten) A French gold 
coin of the 14th-15th g., bearing the figure of 
the Lamb of God (whenoe the name), Hist. 
2. (mutofi) A spy quartered with an accused 
person to obtain evidence against him 1804, 

iMoutonnée (mutone), a. 1872. (Fr. (in 
roche moutonnée), fem. pa. pple. of moutonner, 
f. mouton sheep; see MUTTON.) Geol, Rounded 


if, Mourn 


MOVABLE 


like a sheep's back; said of rocks shaped by 
glacial action. 

Movable, moveable (mü-vàb'. late ME. 

movable, t. moveir MOVE; see -ABLE.] 


1705. 12. fig. Changeable, fickle, inconstant 
—1082. 3. Capable of being moved; not fixed 
in one place or posture. late ME. 4. Of 
property: Admitting of being removed or 
displaced; applied to ‘personal’ as opp. to 
‘real’ property. In Sc. Law, opp. to HERIT- 
ABLE a. late ME. 5, Changing from one date 
to another every year. late ME. 6, Semitic 
Gram. Of certain letters, etc.: Pronounced; 


COWPER. The clinical history of the movable 
= FLOATING) kidney 1878. 5. M. feast: an eccl. 
festival which, being always on the same day of 

the week, varies in date from year to year; also 

— and joc. Breakfast is a m. feast with us 


( 

B. sb. t1. In the Ptolemaic astronomy: Any 
of the nine concentric revolving spheres of 
the heavens, Chiefly in First or highest m. = 
PRIMUM MOBILE. late ME. 2. pl. Personal 
property; property that is capable of being 
moved, as dist. from real or fixed property 
(as land, houses, etc.) In Sc. and Civil Law, 
opp. to ‘heritable’ property. 1440. 3. An 
article of furniture that may be removed 
from the building in which it is placed; opp. 
to fixture. Now chiefly in pl. 1523. t4. Some- 
thing capable of being set in motion; spec. 
any part of the works of a watch —1779. 15. 
A Fore given to movement or change 
1058. 

2. Rich, III. ur. I. 105. eee A 
movables BYRON. Hence Movabi-lit: 
ableness. Mo'vably adv, 

Move (müv), sb. 1439. [f. Move v.] tl. A 
proposal; motion (rare). 2. Chess, etc. The 
moving or changing of position of a piece in 
the regular course of the game; the manner 
in which a piece is allowed to be moved; (a 
player's) turn to move 1656. b. fig. A device, 
trick; an action calculated to secure some end 
1812. 3. An act of moving from a stationary 
position; a beginning of movement or depar- 
ture; esp. in phr. (o make a m. 1827. 4. A 
change of house or place of sojourn 1853. 

2. The m.: the right to make the first move in the 
pus I in; i and m. in chess, with reference 


etc.) step or proceeding. T'o be up to every m. on 
the rd: to cunning, smart, wide-awake, 
ex} ced. 3. Directly there was a m., the 

went to bed 1866, On the m.: travelling, 


moving about. To get a m. on (orig. U.S.), to 
hurry up. 

Move (máv) v. ME. [- AFr. mover = 
OFr. moveir (mod. mouvoir) :- L. movére.) 
I. trans. 1, To change the position of; to 
shift, remove; occas. to dislodge or displace 
(something fixed). Also to m. away, along, 
ete. b. Chess, etc. To change the position of 
(a piece) in course of play 1474. c. To bring 
or apply (something) fo —1611. td. To raise 
(one’s hat, cap) or bow as a gesture of saluta- 
tion —1825. Cf. II. 2 c below. 2. To put or 
keep in motion; to shake, stir, or disturb. 
late ME. 3. To change the position or posture 
of (one's body or any member). late ME. t4. 
To put forth, utter (sound) 1674. 5. Med. 
To cause (the bowels) to act; also absol. Also 
intr, of the bowels = to be moved, to act. 
1700. 6. To stir up or excite (an emotion, 
appetite, etc.) in a person; to provoke 
(laughter, contradiction). late ME. 7. To 
stir up, commence (strife, war, etc.). Now 
rare or Obs. ME. 8. To affect with emotion; 
to excite fo (laughter or tears). Often spec. 
to affect with tender or compassionate 
emotion. ME. 9. To prompt, actuate, or 
incline fo (an action) or fo do (something) 
ME. 110. To urge (a person) fo (an action) 
or to do (something); to apply or appeal to. 
late ME. 11. To make a formal application, 
suit, or request to (the sovereign, a court, 
Parliament, etc.). Const. for. Cf. MOTION 
sb. 7 b. 1083. 12. To propose or suggest 
(something to be done); to prefer (a request); 
to lodge (a complaint); to propound (a 
question, etc.), mention (a matter). Const. 
to (a person). late ME. 13. spec. ta. To plead 
(a cause etc.) in a court; to bring (an action 
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at law) 1641. b. To propose (a resolution, 
ete.) formally in a deliberative assembly. 


1. But none t stere the swerd nor meue hit 
Maromy. b. My Im. my bishop TENNYSON. 
c. Deut. 23:25. 2. To m. and 


pi in Quaker use, referring to the 
Holy Spirit; now = *I feel impelled or in the 
humour something)'. 11. The Bank now 


m. the Address PITT. 
Chancellor be brought to the barre 1621. 

II. intr. 1. To go, advance, proceed, pass 
from one place to another, esp. deliberately. 
Also with advs., as about, away, etc. ME. b. 
Of an army, : To go forward, march. 
Also, to quit one's position. ME. c. transf. 
late ME. d. Chess, etc. (a) Of a piece: To be 
transferred from one position to another in 
the course of the game; (b) Of a player: To 
make a move 1474. e. To change one's 
abode 1707. f. Of goods: To change hands, 
find buyers 1759. 2. Of living beings: To 
change position or posture, to exhibit motion. 
Freq. with neg. = not to stir. ME. b. To 
dance. Also with cogn. obj. Now rare. 1594. 
€. To raise the hat, bow in salutation (now 
provincial) 1594. 3. Of inanimate objects: 
To suffer change of position or posture; to 
be stirred. late ME. b. Of a piece of machin- 
ery: To turn, work, revolve. late ME. 4. Of 
animate beings: To live, ‘have one's being’, 
esp. in a particular sphere. Also transf. and 
fig. of things. ME. 5. To take action, pro- 
ceed (in an affair. Also with cogn. obj. 
(fig.) to m. a step. late ME. t6. To proceed, 
originate from —1676. 7. To m. for: to make a 
request, proposal, or application for (some- 
thing) 1638. 

1. Katie never ran: she moved To meet me 
‘TENNYSON. Phr. M. on: a policeman's order to a 

m who stands too long in one place; also 
rans. to order to move on. b. Anon they m. In 
rfect Phalanx to the Dorian mood MILT. c. 
n the tale Shall m. on soberly KEATS. e. To 
m. about, etc., to keep changing one’s abode. To 
ion of a new domicile. 2. He 
th not, tirreth not, he moueth not 
BHAKS, Nor id his lips M. HENLEY. C. At 
least we m. when we meet one another DICKENS. 
3. Then m. the trees, the ĉoj nod TENNYSON. 
4. The little world in which she moved DISRAELI. 
5. God moves in a mysterious way His wonders to 
€ COWPER. I would urge s pares to m. in 
he matter LUBBOCK. 7. I moved for a physician 
to be sent to her from Oxford 1707. Hence 
Mo-veless a. having no movement; immovable, 
fixed 1578. Morveless-ly adv., ness. 

Movement (mü-vmént). late ME. [- OFr. 
movement (mod. mouvement) —  med.L. 
movimentum, f. movére; see MOVE r. and 
-MENT. Rare between xiv and xvin; not 
in Shaks., A.V., or Milton’s poetry.] 1. The 
action or process of moving (see MOVE r.). 
Also, a particular act or manner of moving. 
b. Mil. and Nav. A tactical or strategical 
change of position 1784. c. Chiefly pl.: 
Actions, activities, doings of a person or 
body of persons 1833. 2. concr, (Mech.) (a) 
The moving mechanism of a watch or clock; 
(b) a particular part or group of parts in a 
mechanism serving some special purpose 
1678. 3. a. A moving (of the mind) towards 
or from some object; an impulse of desire or 
aversion, an act of volition. Now rare. 1456. 
b. In a poem or narrative: Progress of in- 
cidents, development of plot; the quality of 
having plenty of incident, or of carrying on 
the interest of the reader 1838. c. Fine Art. 
In a painting, etc., the quality of suggesting 
that the figures represented are moving. 
Also, in Arch., harmonious variety in the 
lines and ornamentation of a building. 1773. 
4. a. Mus. (a) The manner in which a piece 
or a passage moves; variously applied to 
melodic progression (now usu. MOTION sb. 
10 b), ‘tempo’, and rhythm. (6) A principal 
division of à musical work, as a sonata or 
symphony, having a distinctive structure of 
its own. 1771. b. Prosody. Rhythmical or 


MOW 


accentual character 1871. 5. A series of 
actions and endeavours by a body of persons, 
tending more or less continuously towards 
some special end; as the Oxford m. (see Ox- 
FORD), the Labour m. 1828. b. The m. = qm. 
party 1831. c. The way in which things are 
moving at a particular time or in a par- 
ticular field 1846. 6. Comm. Activity in the 
market for some commodity. Also, a rise or 
fall in price. 1886. 

1. There was a general m. toward the door 1894, 
€. The police watched the movements of the mob 
1908, 3. a. I blush'd in my turn; but from what 
movements I leave to the few who feel to analyse 
STERNE. 4. b. The orderly and majestic m. of the 
Roman hexameter 1887. 5. Oxford is the home 
they say of movements, and Cambridge of men 
1886. Phr. In the m. [after Fr. dans le mouvement]: 
‘in the swim’, in the prevalent direction or 
LL e of things. 6. An upward m. in stocks 


attrib, and Comb,, as m. cure = kinesipathy (see 
KINESI-); m. party [after Fr. le parti du mouve- 
ment), the ‘liberal’ or innovating party in the first 
half of the 19th c. 

Mover (màü:voi), late ME. (f. MOVE v, + 
Anl.] I. One who moves or sets in motion, 
Applied esp. to God; also First M. 2. Some- 
thing which seta in motion or actuates 1580. 
b. A machine or mechanical agency which 
imparts motion 1654. 3. One who incites to 
action; one who promotes or originates (an 
action, ete.) 1497. b. One who moves a pro- 
posal in a deliberative assembly 1787. 4. A 


person or thing that moves or is in motion. 
Now chiefly of an animal. 15 5. Chess. 
With prefixed numeral, denoting a problem 
in which the king is to be mated in the 


specified number of moves 1900. 

1. Oh thou eternal! mouer of the heauens SHARS, 
2. Phr. First m., in medizval astronomy = first 
motor, PRIMUM MOBILE. b. First or prime m.: an 
Initial source, natural or mechanical, of motive 
power, 3. Providence, which I humbly recognize 
as the first m. of your thoughts in my favour 
Dx Fox. 4. Though elegant in form, this buck Is 
but a poor m. 1895. 


Movie (méüvl) orig. U.S 1913. lf. 
Mov(tna picture + -m, -Y*.] A cinemato- 
graph picture: usu. pl. cinema pictures, ‘the 
cinema’. 

late ME. [f. 


Moving (mé@-vin), ppl. a. 
Move v. + -IN0*.] a. That moves. b. That 
originates or actuates 1489. c. That touches 
the feelings or affects the mind 1591. 

a. M. picture, a cinematograph picture or u 


1899. . plant, the Indian plant, Meibom. 

gyrans, the leaflets of which are in constant 
motion. M. staircase, airway, an escalator. 
b. He was a m. spirit in fun and mischief 1902. 


c. The gentle spirit of mouing words SHARKS. I 
begged, by all that was m., to be delivered out of 
the Dungeon Swirr. Hence Mo'ving-ly adt 
-ness. 

Mow (mau), sb.! Now chiefly dial. or U.S. 
[OE. maga, müha, müwa, corresp. to ON. 
muügi swath, (also mugr) crowd; of unkn. 
origin.) 1. A stack of hay, corn, beans, peas, 
etc.; also, a heap of grain or hay in a barn. 
Cf. HAYMOW. 2. A place in a barn where hay 
or corn is heaped up 1755. 13. A heap or 
pile; also, a mound, hillock —1681. 

Mow (mau, ma-), sb.“ Now literary or 
dial; in Scot. pron. (mau). ME. [Prop. = 
OFr. moe, (also mod.) moue tmouth, tlip, 
pouting; otherwise — MDu. mouwe, which 
may be the source of the OFr. word.] A 
grimace; esp., a derisive grimace. 

Phr. Mops and mows (see Mop sb.*), mocks and 
mows, mows and mocks. 

Mow (mo), v. Pa. t. mowed; pa. pple. 
mowed, mown. [OE. mdwan str. vb. ( 
other WGmc. langs. weak), repr. by OFris. 
méa, MDu. maeien (Du. maaien), OHG. 
mäen (G. máhen), t. *m&- (see Minen ). 1. 
trans. To cut down grass, corn, etc. in à 
field, ete. with a scythe or a machine: with 
(a) corn, ete. or (b) field, etc. as obj. b. absol. 
or intr. 2. transf. and fig. To sweep down in 
battle; to destroy or kill indiscriminately or 
in great numbers; now usu. with down; also 
with cognate obj. ME. 

1. The hay of our town is almost fit to be mowed 
Swirr. b. Like an ill Mower, that mowes on sin „ 
and neuer whets his Syth BACON. 2. To m. whole 
"Troops, and make whole Armies fly POPE. e 
rifle mowed them down as they approached 188: . 

Mow (man), v.* Now dial. late ME. If. 
Mow sb. 1] trans. To put in mows. Also 
with up. 


MOW 


Mow (mau, mō), v.“ late ME. If. Mow 
sb.*] intr. To make mouths or grimaces. 

Mowburn (mó*bpzn) v. 1707. [Back- 
formation from next.] inír. Of hay, corn, 
etc.: To heat and ferment through being 
stacked too green. 

Mow:burnt, a. 1548. [f. Mow sb. + 
Burnt ppl. a.] Of hay, corn, eto.: Spoilt by 
becoming overheated in the mow. 

Mowe, obs. f. May v.!, MEW sb.*, MOVE v., 
Mow. 

Mower (mõō"-ə1). late ME. If. Mow v. + 
hi.] 1. One who cuts grass, ete. with a 
scythe. 2. A mowing-machine 1852. 

Mowing (m6"-in), vbl. sb. 1494. (f. Mow v.! 

+ -ING'.] 1. The action of Mow v. b. concr. 
The quantity of grass cut at one time; also 
pl. grass removed by mowing 1764. 2. U.S. 
Land on which grass is grown for hay 1786. 

altrib. and Comb., as m,-machine, etc.; m. grass, 
grass reserved for mowing. : 

Mown (mó*n), ppl. a. OE. [pa. pple. of 
Mow b.] Cut down with a scythe or mowing- 
machine. Cf. NEW-MOWN. 

Moxa (moksá) 1677. E Jap. mokusa 
(phonetically mo'ksa), contr. f. moe kusa 
burning herb.] 1. The downy covering of the 
dried leaves of Artemisia moza; esp. as 
prepared for burning on the skin as a 
counter-irritant for gout, ete. Also, the 
plant. 2. Any substance used like moxa for 
burning on the skin 1833. 

Moya (mó*-ya). 1830. 
a mountain near Quito.] 
mud. 

Moyen (mors sb. and a. Obs, exo. Sc. 


[Former name of 
Geol. Volcanic 


1440. Fr. moien sb. and adj., (mod. 
moyen); see MEAN d.] A. sb. A means; 
means, resources; mediation; instrumen- 


tality. +B. adj. Middle 1481-1550. 

Moyl(e see Mom, MULE. 

Mozarab (mozw'ráb. Also Mozarabe, 
Muzarab. 1753. - Sp. Mozarabe (in med.L. 
pl. Mozarabes) - Arab. musta‘rib *would-be 
Arab’, active pr. pple. of desiderative con- 
jugation f. arab the Arabs.] Hist. In Spain 
under Moorish rule: One of those Christians 
who, on condition of owning allegiance to the 
Moorish king, and conforming to certain 
Moorish eustoms, were allowed the exercise 
of their own religion. So +Mozarabite 
1537. Moza-rabic a. 1706. 

Moze (m6"z), v. 1505. [perh. a derivative 
of Moss sb. (in the sense of ‘nap’; cf. Moss 
sb. 3.] = Gia v.* 

Mozzetta, mozetta (moze'tă, IImotsetta). 
1774. (It, mozzetta, dim. of mozza; see AMIOR".] 
A cape with a small hood, worn by 
ope and other dignitaries of the R. C. 


M.P. 1809. Abbrev. for ‘Member of Par- 
liament’. Pl. M.P.’s, occas, M. E. d. 

Mr. 1447. [orig. an abbrev. of MASTER. ] 
71. In the 16th and 17th c. used for MASTER 
1674. 2. As a prefixed title, now pro- 
nounced (mi-stoa), or (misto, m'sto2. The 
regular abbrev. of MISTER sb.* 1, which is now 
used only occas. (chiefly joc.). For pl. 
Messrs., MESSIEURS 2, is used. 1447. b. Pre- 
fixed to a foreign name. Now rare. 1601. 

1. I refused the Title of Mr. of Arts 1674. 
the lettres of M.. Secretary 1524. Mr. Justice—’, 
the style of a Judge of the Supreme Court. Mr. 
Chairman, Mr. President, Mr. Mayor, etc., forms 
used now only vocatively. 

Mrs. 1582. [orig. an abbrev. of MISTRESS.] 
+1. In the 17th c. often written for MISTRESS 
-1679. 2. As a prefixed title of courtesy. 
Now pronounced (missis, mi'siz); cf. Missis. 
a. Prefixed to the surname of a married 
woman who has no superior title 1582. tb. In 
the 17th and 18th c. prefixed to the name of 
an unmarried lady or girl 1791. 

MS., abbrev. of L. manu scriptum MANU- 
SORIPT. 

Often pron. (em es), e.g. [He] drew forth an MS. 


(Byron). 

MSS., used (1) as pl. of prec., and (2) as 
adj. in concord with a pl. sb.; (3) erron. for 

S. 

Mt., abbrev, of MOUNT sb." 

Mucate (miü-két). 1815. [f. Mucic + -ATE*.] 
Chem. A salt of mucic acid. 

Mucedin (mizsidin, miust-din). 1871, lt. 
L. mucedo mucus (in mod. L.. *mould’) + 
I.] Chem. A nitrogenous substance, one of 
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the constituents of gluten. So Mucedinous 
(-se-d-) a. Bot. having the character of mould 
or mildew 1857. 

Much (mptf), a., quasi-sb., and adv. 
[Early ME. muche, moche, meche, miche, 
shortened from muchel, mochel, mechel, 
michel; see MIOKLE.] A. adj. tl. = GREAT u., 
in various applications —1697. 2. A great 
quantity or amount of, existing or present 
in great quantity ME. 3. With agent-noun: 
that is much in the habit of performing the 


JOWETT. A 


Used absol. in 
the sense ‘great’. Only in m. and lite, m. and 
little = all (people) without exception. ME. 
only. 2. A great deal, a great quantity. 
Provb. M. will have more, ME. 

2. He who drinks m. is a Slave to himself 1710. 
There was room for m. of thoughtful consultation 
FREEMAN. Phr. By m.: by a great deal. To think 
m. of: see THINK v. To make m. of: see MAKE v. 
II. 9, III. 2. To be m.: chiefly neg., (not) to be im- 
fos or conspicuous, esp. in a specified relation. 

t was also m., that one that was so great a Louer 
of Peace should bee so happy in Warre BACON. 
Not to be m. to look at: to be of unattractive appear- 
ance. You are not m. to look at DICKENS. To 
think (it) m. (with inf.): to regard as important 
or onerous; to be shy of (doing something). 

C. adv. 1, In a great degree; to a great 
extent; greatly ME. b. = VERY. Obs. exc. 
with like. 1449. c. Used ironically for ‘not at 
all'1590. d. Not much: not likely, certainly 
not (collog.. 2. Pretty nearly 1500. 3. For 
a large part of one's time 1755. 

1. For my part, I don't m. like it GoupsM. 2. M. 
as, m. of an age, of a muchness, of a size, of a piece. 
‘All of them left the World m. as they found it 
TEMPLE. It was m. about that time 1704. 

Muchel(e, etc.: see MICKLE, etc. 

Muchly (motfli), adv. Now joc. 1021. 
(f. MUCH a. + -LY*.] Much, exceedingly. 

Muchness (mo‘t{nés). late ME. (f. 
MvcH a. + -NESS.] fl. Large size or bulk; 
also, size, magnitude (large or small) 1031. 
2. Greatness in quantity, number, or degree. 
late ME. 

Phr. Much of a m.: much of the same importance 
or value; very much alike (colloq.). 

+Mu-chwhat, sb. and adv. ME. [f. Much 
adv. + WHAT pron.] a. sb. Many matters. 
b. adv. Greatly; nearly, almost; just; pretty 
much, pretty well —1701 (very common in 


17th o.). 
b. Much-what in like manner as before GLAN- 


VILL. 
Mucic (mit sik), a. 1809. [- Fr. mucique, 
f. L. mucus; see Mucus and -IC.] Chem. In 


m. acid: an acid formed by the action of 
dilute nitric acid upon various kinds of gum. 
M. ether, an ether obtained from m. acid. 
Mucid (micsid), a. rare. 1050. [- D. 
mucidus, f. mucére be mouldy; see A1. 
Mouldy, musty. So Mu- eidous a. 1866. 
Muciferous (miusi-féros), a. 1842. [f. L. 
mucus MUCUS; See -FEROUS.] Secreting or 
conveying mucus. So Muciflc a. producing 


mucus 1848. Murciform a. resembling 
mucus 1848. 
Mucigen (mid-sid3én). 1876. [f. as prec. 


4 -GEN.] Chem. The substance of the granules 

forming à mucous cell. 
Mucigenous (miusi-d3énos), a. 

prec. + -0Us.] a. Producing mucus. 


1886. [f. as 
b. Of 


"the nature of mucigen. 


Mucilage (mitsiléds). late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
mucilage — late L. mucilago, -agin- musty 
juice, f. L. mucus MUCUS.] 1. A viscous sub- 
stance obtained from the roots, seeds, eto., 
of plants by maceration in water. Also pl. 
in same sense. b. transf. A viscous mass, & 
pulp 1657. c. spec. Chiefly U.S. The adhesive 
in England commonly called ‘gum’ 1880. 2. 
A viscous lubricating fluid (e.g. mucus, 
synovia) in animal bodies 1600. 3. Bot. A 

y secretion present in various parts of 
vegetable organisms 1677. Mu- cilage v. to 
stick with or as with m. 

Mucilaginous (miüsile-dginos), a. 1646. 
L- med.L. mucilaginosus, f. L. mucilago; see 
prec., os. Cf. (O)Fr. mucilagineuz.] 1. 


MUCO- 


Having the nature or properties of mucilage; 
soft, moist, and viscous. Also, pertaining to 
or characteristic of mucilage. 2. Containing 
or secreting mucilage 1089. 

2. M. glands: the fringed vascular folds of the 
synovial membrane. ucila-ginous-ly adv., 


1-ness. 

Mucin (mizsin) Also -ine, 1846. [- Fr. 
mucine, f. L. mucus MUQUS; see -IN'.] Phys. 
The nitrogenous principle of mucus. Hence 
Mu-cinous a. 

Mucinogen  (miusi-nódgén). 1886. [f. 
Mucin + -GEN.] Phys.  MUCIGEN. 

Muciparous (miusi'püros) a. 1835. [See 
Mvovs and -PAROUS.] Producing mucus. 

Muck (m»k), ab. (prob. of Scand. origin 
and — forms rel. to ON. myki, mykr dung, 
Da. mog, tmwgh, mug, mog, mok, Norw. 
myk, f. Gmc. *muk- *meuk- soft (see MEEK), 
poss. repr. in OE. ds (pigsty) moc.] 1. Farm- 
yard manure. Now chiefly dial. 12. fig. Con- 
temptuously applied to money -1710. 3, 
Unelean and soiling matter; dirt, filth; also, 
anything disgusting. Now collog. late ME. 
4. dial. or collog. An uncleanly or untidy con- 
dition 1766. 5. attrib., as m. cart, eto. 

2. Moyling for mucke and trash 1633. 3. The m, 
doctors give you 1899. fig. You rank stark M. o* 


th’ World DRYDEN. 

Comb.: m.-bar, iron roughly shaped into bars 
by being passed once throug) the rolls; -iron, 
crude puddled iron ready for squeezing or rolling; 
-wet a. wet as m. 

Muck (mk), sb.* 1687. [The second sylla- 
ble of AxUCK taken erron, as a 8b. ] In to run a 
m. = to run AMUOK’. Hence, an act of run- 
ning amuck. 

Muck, v. late ME. If. Muck 80. Cf. ON. 
moka to shovel (manure).] 1. trans. To free 
from muck. 2. To dress with muck, to 
manure 1440. 3. (rans. To make dirty; to 
soil. Now vulgar. 1832. b. fig. slang. To 
make a mess“ of 1899. 

Phr. To m. about: to go aimlessly about (colloq.). 

Muckender (m»:kéndoj). Obs. exc. dial. 
[Late ME. mokedore, prob. — s.w. dial. equiv. 
of Fr. mouchoir, f. moucher clear the nose i= 
pop. L. *muccare; cf. mod.Pr. moucadour, 
Sp. mocador, -dero pocket-handkerchief. For 
the intrusive n cf. colander.] A handkerchief. 
+Also, a table-napkin; a bib. 

Mu- cker, sb. 1483, [f. Muck v. + Ah!. ] 
1. A scavenger 1790. 2. A money-grubber 
1584. 

Mucker (mo-kox), sb.' slang. 1852. If. 
Muck sb. 4 El.] A heavy fall, as in the 
muck; a ‘cropper’. 

To come, go a m.: chiefly fig., to come to grief. 
Mucker (muskel), sb. U.S. slang. 1890. 
(prob. — G. mucker sulky person, etc.] a. A 
fanatic or hypocrite. b. A rough, coarse 
person. 

Mucker (mo:koa), v. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
[perh. f. Muck sb.' + -ER*.] (rans. To hoard 
(money, goods). Hence Mu:ckerer. 

Mucker (mr»:koi) v.“ slang. 1801. f. 
MUOKER sb.*] a. intr. To ‘come a mucker’; to 
come to grief. b. trans. To ruin (one's 
chances). 

+Mu-ckibus. vulgar. [joc. formation from 
Muck sb. ] Tipsy, fuddled. H. WALPOLE. 

Muckle, dial. var. of MICKLE. 

Murckna. 1780. [Hindustani.] A male 
elephant without, or with only rudimentary, 
tusks. 

Mu-ck-rake, sb. 1684. A rake for col- 
lecting muck. In literary use only fig. (after 
Bunyan Pilgr.). Muck-rake, v. intr., 
-raker. 

Mucksy (m»-ksl), d. dial. 1666. [f. Muck 
sb.) + -sy (cf. tricksy, etc.).] Mucky, dirty. 

Mu:ckworm. 1598. [f. Muck sb? + 
Worm.] 1. A worm or grub that lives in 
muck. 2. fig. in various applications; esp. a. 
a money-grubber 1598; b. = GUTTER-SNIPE 
2 b. 1859. 

Mucky (mrki) a. 1538. [f. Muck sb.' 
+ I. 1. Dirty, filthy, muddy. tb. fig. 
Applied to money, also to a miserly person 
“1652. 2. Consisting of or resembling muck 
1570. 

1. b. Mynded to prefer oure muckye monie. . 
before the ioyse of heauen LATIMER. Hence 
Murckiness. 

Muco- (miü-ko) used as comb. f. Mucus, 
to indicate the presence of mucous matter. 


MUCOID 


Mu- cocele Path., a mucous dilatation of the 
lachrymal gland or of the vermiform appen- 
dix. Muco-pu-rulent a., of the nature of, 
characterized by the presence of, both mucus 
and pus. 

Mucoid (miü-koid), a. 1849. 
+ Ob.] Resembling mucus. 

M. degeneration: transformation of cells or inter- 
cellular substance into a substance containing 
mucin, 


Mucor (mid kor). 1818. [L., f. mucére be 
mouldy; see -0R 1.) Bot. A plant belonging or 
allied to the genus Mucor of fungi, orig. in- 
cluding all the mould-plants. 

Mucoso- (miukd*-so), comb. f. L. mucosus 
mucous in adjs. with sense ‘partly mucus and 
partly —', as m.-calca-reous a., consisting 
of mucus and lime; eto. 

Mucous (miü-kos), a. 1646. [- L. mucosus, 
f. mucus; see Mucus, obs. Cf. Fr. muqueuz.] 
1. Containing, consisting of, or resembling 
mueus; slimy. 2. Characterized by the 
presence of mucus 1825. 3. Bot. Covered with 
a viscous secretion or with a coat readily 
soluble in water 1839. 

2. M. rále, a sound indicating a m. condition of 
the lungs. 

Spec. collocations: M. membrane, the link 
membrane of those cavities of the body whiel 
communicate with the exterior, continuous with 
the skin and secreting a fluid containing mucus, 
M n" gelatinous connective tissue. Muco*- 

((Mucro (miü-kro) Pl. mucrones (miu- 
kro. mt), mucros,. 1646. [L. mucro point.] 
Zool. and Bot, A sharp point or process, as of 
a leaf or shell. 

Mucronate (mid kronet), a. 1776. [- L. 
mucronatus (Pliny), f. mucro, -on- point; see 
-ATE*.] Terminating in a point; esp. Bot. 
abruptly terminated by a hard short. point. 
So Mu'cronated a. 1657, Hence Mu:cron- 
ately adv. 

Mucronulate (miukroninlét) a. 1829. 
- mod. L. mucronulatus, f. mucronula, f. I.. 
mucron- MUCRO; see -ULE,] Having a small 
sharp point. Mucro-nulated, Mucro-nu- 
latous adjs. 

Muculent (mià-kiülent), a. 1656. L- late L. 
muculentus, f. L. mucus; see next, -ULENT.) 
Slimy, mucous, 

Mucus (mikós. 1661. [- L. mucus 
mucus of the nose, cogn. w. Gr. utoveoda, 
uuxrip nose, nostril; cf. L. emungere.] 1. A 
viscid or slimy substance not miscible with 
water, secreted by the mucous membrane of 
animals. 2. Bol. A gummy or glutinous sub- 
stance soluble in water; found in all plants 
1839. 3, A viscid substance exuded by certain 
animals, esp. the slime of fishes 1835. 4. 
altrib. as m. duct, etc. 1835. 

Mud (mpd), eh. (ME. mode, mudde, prob. 
= MLG. mudde (LG. mudde, mod, made, 
müde; cf. Du. modden dabble in mud), MHG. 
mot (G. dial. molt) bog, bog-earth, peat.] 
1. Wet and soft soil or earthy matter; mire, 
sludge. b. pl. Tracts of mud on the margin 
of a tidal river 1883. c. Geol. A mixture of 
finely comminuted particles of rock with 
water, of varying consistency; usu. either 
deposited from suspension in water, or eject- 
ed from voleanoes. Also pl. kinds of mud. 
1878. 2. fig. a. As a type of what is worthless 
or polluting 1563. tb. The lowest or worst 
part of anything; the lowest stratum; the 
dregs —1856. 

1. b. Herons — which feed on the muds left by 
the tide 1897. 2. b. Defoe said in his wrath, ‘the 

inglishman was the m. of all races“ EMERSON. 


. 4 y 
by no means clear. To fling or throw m.: to make 
diagracefal imputation. fo stick in the m.: see 


If. Mvovs 


barge for carrying avay m from a river 

ical chamber attached to 
collect the sediment and mud in the 
water for removal; -flat, a stretch of muddy land 
left uncovered at low tide; mudgi a 


ATP: cow, a flat 
lowest sill of a structure, 


lava. 
b. In names of animals: m. bass, a small fresh- 
water sun-fish (A. of U.S. m.~ 


necles americanus; 

Pelopæus that builds its nest of in. -devil = 
HELLBENDER 1; m. eel = mud iguana; -hen, a 
moor-hen, rail, galli 


of the Limicole; also fig. applied 
contempt to a person. 
€. In names of plants; C toma limes ie, various 


€ us plants; -wort, any herb of the genus 
Dimoselta, cep. L aquatica. 


Mud (mvd), sb.* 1477. I- Du. mudde, mud 
= OS. muddi, OHG. mutti, G. mult; — L. 


Moprus bushel. Cf. MUTOHKIN, A Du. 
measure of capacity, a hectolitre. 
Mud (mpd), v. Now rare. 1593. [f. Mup 


8b.!] I. (rans. To make (water, liquor) turbid 
by stirring up the mud or sediment at the 
bottom. Also fig. 2. To cover or plaster 
with mud 16032. 3. To bury in mud. SHAKS. 
4. intr. Of cols, ete.: To lie dormant in the 
mud 1600. 

Mudar, madar (midi), 1819. [- Hindi 
maddr.] a, E. Indian name for shrubs of the 
genus Calotropis, esp. C. gigantea, the root- 
bark of which yields a diaphoretie medicine 
and the inner bark of the stem a strong silky 
fibre known as yercum. b. The medicinal 
product of the root, Hence Mu-darine, a 
bitter principle obtained from the root-bark 
of the m. 

Muddle (mo- d', sb. 1818. [t. MUDDLE v.) 
l. A muddled condition; confusion; intel- 
lectual bewilderment. Also, a bungle, mess. 
2. A confused assemblage 1805. 

1. To make a m. of: to bungle. 

Muddle (m»-d'l, v. 1596. [perh. - MDu. 

moddelen, frequent. of ; see MUD 
8b.*, Lk.] I. infr. To bathe or wallow in mud 
or muddy water. Obs. exc. arch. 1607. 
To grub ín the soil; to do dirty work; also 
t/ig. (rare) 1756. 2. trans. To make muddy. 
Now rare. 1624. b. transf. To destroy the 
clearness of (colours) 1596. 3. To confuse, 
bewilder, esp. with drink. Also, to render 
(speech) confused or indistinct. 1687. 4. To 
mix up blunderingly, to confuse together 
1836. b. To bungle, mismanage (an affair); 
also, to render (accounts) unintelligible by 
want of method 1885. 5. inir. To busy oneself 
in a confused, unmethodical, and ineffective 
manner 1806. 6. (rans. with away. To waste, 
get rid of (money, time, etc.) without clearly 
knowing how 1827. 

2. Where they mudled the Water and Fished 
after MARVELL. 3. Their old Master seems to have 
had his Brains so muddled BENTLEY. 4. My Critic 
has muddled it together in a most extraordinary 
manner J. H. NEWMAN. 5. He meddled or rather 
muddled with literature W. IRVING. 

Phr. To m. about: to potter about, busy oneself. 
aimlessly. To m. on: to get along in a haphazard 
way through makeshifts. To m. through: to attain 
one's end in spite of blunder upon blunder. Hence 
Murddler 1884. 

Mu-ddle-hea:ded, a. 1759. [f. MUDDLE 
sb. or v. + -ED.] Having a muddled head; 
characteristic of one with a muddled head; 
stupid, confused. So Murddle-head, a m. 
person. Muddlehea-dedness. 

Muddy (mr:di), a. late ME. If. Mup sb.* 
+ -Y*.] 1. Abounding in mud; turbid or foul 
with mud; covered or bespattered with mud 
1526; resembling mud 1737. 2. Living or 
growing in mud 1598. 3. Of a liquid: Not 
clear, thick, turbid 1018. 4. transf. a. Not 
clear in colour. Of light: Dull, smoky. 1590. 
b. Of the voice: Thick 1841. 5. Not clear in 
mind; muddled 1611. 6. Of style, thought, 
etc.: Obscure, vague, confused 1611. 7. 
Morally impure or dirty. Now rare. late ME. 

1. M. marysshes 1555. 2. M. weeds SHELLEY. 3. 
M. coffee and scorched toast MRS. CARLYLE. 5. 
Cold hearts and m. understandings BURKE. 6. 
The present m. French transcendentalism THac- 
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KERAY. 7. She is a muddie quea: 
1603. Hence Mu-ddily ade. Mu ddiaa beast 

Muddy (mp-di), v. 1601. If. Muppy a) 
To make or become muddy. 

Mu:d-fish. 1502. Any of several fishes 
which frequent muddy water or burrow in 
the mud; esp. the common European loach, 
bowfin, lepidosiren, and mud minnow. 

Mudir (mudia). 1864. [Turk. use of 
Arab. mudir active, pr. pple. of 'adára 
direct, manage.] In Turkey, the governor 
of a village or canton; in Egypt, the governor 
po c NA 

lence rate, /Mudi-rieh, 
also the official Pv piri ofa e territory, 

Mudlark (mr»dliik) 1796. (f. Mup 
sb.! + LARK cb. J I. collog. One who dabbles, 
works, or lives in mud; esp. a gutter-child, 
street arab. 2. A pipit (local) 1882. 

Muezzin (mu,e-zin). Also mueddin, etc. 
1685, [= dial. var. (with zz) of Arab. mu'addín 
pr. pple. of *addana call to prayer, f. ?udn 
ear.) In Moslem countries, a publie crier who 
proclaims the regular hours of prayer (cf, 
MINARET). 

Muff, sb. 1590. [- Du. mof, contempt. 
name for a Westphalian.) A depreciative 
term for a German or Swiss —1656. 

Muff (mof), sb.* 1599. [- Du. mof, shorten- 
ing of MDu. moffel, muffel (corresp. to Fr. 
moufle, It. mufta) - mod. L. muff(u)la, of unkn. 
origin.] 1. A covering (usu. of fur and of 
cylindrical shape) into which both hands are 
thrust from opposite ends to keep them 
warm. A similar covering for the feet (fool- 
1) 12. = MITTEN 2. 1749. 3. A tuft of 
feathers on the head of some domestic fowls 
1809, 4. techn. a, Glass-manuf. A cylinder of 
blown glass for flattening out into a plate 
1875. b. Mech. A short hollow cylinder sur- 
rounding an object, or used to connect two 
adjoining pipes 1875. 

Muff (mof), sb.' collog. 1837. [Of unkn. 
origin. Cf. WFlem. moef, of similar mean- 
Ing.] 1. Orig., one who is awkward or stupid 
in some athletic sport. Hence = DUFFER 
ab, 1. 2. [Prob. from Murr v.'] A failure; 
anything bungled; spec. in any game at ball, 
failure to hold a ball that comes into one's 
hands 1871. 

1. A tremendous m. in the hunting-fleld 1880. 
Hence Mu- fish a, Mu-ffism. 

Muff (mf), sb.‘ dial. 1831. [perh. a use of 
Murr sb.“, from the ring of outstanding fea- 
thers round the neck. But cf. Du. mof 
greenfinch.] The whitethroat, Sylvia cinerea. 

Muff, v.! collog. and slang. 1841. [f. MUFF 
sb.*) (rans. To make a muddle or mess of, to 
bungle; to miss (a catch or ball) at cricket, 
eto. Also inir., to miss catches, to act 
bunglingly. 

Muff, v.“ 1808. (rans. = MUFFLE v. 5. 

Muffetee (mpfeti). 1706. [app. irreg. f. 
Morr sb.*) 1. A muffler worn round the neck. 
Obs. exc. dial. 2. A worsted cuff worn on the 
wrist 1808. 

Muffin (mp-fin). 1703. [Of unkn. origin.] 
1. A light, flat, circular, spongy cake, eaten 
toasted and buttered at breakfast or tea. 
Formerly (now dial.) applied to other kinds of 
tea-cake. 2. A kind of flat earthenware or 
china plate 1864. ! 

Comb.: m.-bell, the bell rung by a muffin-man; 
-face slang, an expressionless countenance ; -man, 
a man who sells muffins. Hence Muffinee-r, à 
small castor with a perforated top for sprinkling 
sugar or salt on muffins; also, a covered dish to 
keep muffins hot 1806. 

Muffle (my. f ), sb. 1570. [In branch I 
app. f. MUFFLE v.; in II. and III. — Fr. 
moufle.) I. 1. = MUFFLER 1 a. rare. 2. Some- 
thing that muffles or deadens sound 1734. 3. 
Muffling effect; muffled sound 1886. II. A 
receptacle, placed within a furnace, for heat- 
ing substances without exposure to the 
direct action of the fire; spec. in Chem., 
Metall., and Ceramics 1044. III. 1. = 
MUFFLER 2 a. 1747. 2. = MITTEN 1 and 2 
1808. 

Murffle, sb.? 1601. I- Fr. mufle, of unkn. 
origin.] The thick part of the upper lip and 
nose of ruminants and rodents. 

Muffle (mp-f'l, v. late ME. [perh. aphetic 
f. OFr. *amoufler, enmoufler, t. en- Ex- + 
moufle thick glove (cf. Murr 6b. ).] 1. trans. 
To wrap or cover up or enfold esp. so as to 
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conceal, also for warmth and protection from 
the weather. 12. To prevent from seeing by 
covering up the head (or eyes); to blindfold; 
also fig. 1700. 3. To restrain (a person) 
from speaking by wrapping up his head 1570. 
4, To wrap up (oars, a drum, bell, etc.) so as 
to deaden the sound 1761. b. To deaden (a 
sound), Chiefly in passive, 1832. 5. To render 
(glass) semi-opaque by giving it a crinkled 
surface 1908. 

1. The Duke of Suffolk, muffled vp in ragges? 
Saks. fig. M. your false loue with some shew of 
blindnesse SHAKS. 4. The drums were muffled 
with black cloth 1806. b. The panther's roar came 
muffled TENNYSON. 

Muffler (mn-flox). 1535. [f. prec. + -ER'.] 
1. a, A sort of kerchief or scarf formerly worn 
by women to cover part of the face and the 
neck. Obs. exc. Hisl. tb. A bandage for 
blindfolding a person —1621. c. A wrap or 
scarf (usu. of wool or silk) worn round the 
neck for warmth 1594. d. fig. Something that 
mufües or disguises 1633. 2. a. A boxing- 
glove 1755. b. A glove or mitten 1824. C. A 
leather glove for lunaties who tear up their 
clothes. DICKENS. 3. Something to deaden 
sound; spec. a piece of mechanism to deaden 
the noise of escaping gases, etc., a silencer; 
in a pianoforte, a felt strip which is inserted 
between the hammers and strings by depress- 
ing the soft pedal 1856. 

1. Mufflers which they call Masks 1694. b. 
Hen. V, UI. 3. c. Very unwell, Went to meet- 


ing with my m. 1787. 

Mufti (mo-fti). 1586, — [Arab. mufti, ac- 
tive pr. pple. of 'aftá to give a FETWA or 
decision on a point of law.] A Moslem priest 
or expounder of the law; in Turkey restricted 
to the official head of the religion of the 
state (formerly often tGrand M.) and his 
deputies. 

Mufti? (mp-fti). 1816. [perh. facetious use 
of prec.] 1. Plain clothes worn by any one 
who has a right to wear a uniform; esp. in m. 
2. A civilian; one who wears mufti 1833. 

Mug (mng), sb.“ 1570. [prob. of Scand. 
origin (cf. Norw. mugge, Sw. mugg pitcher 
with handle, of uncertain connections] 1. 
dial, Any (large) earthenware vessel or bowl; 
also, a pot, jug, or ewer. 2, A drinking-vessel, 
usu. cylindrical, with or without a handle 
1004. b. A mug with its contents; the liquid 
in a mug 1682. 3. A cooling drink 1633. 

Mug (mpg), sb.* slang. 1708. (prob. transf. 
use of prec., drinking-mugs being frequently 
made to represent a grotesque face.] The 
face or mouth. 

Mug (mvg), sb.“ slang. 1859. [perh. transf. 
use of prec. with ref. to stupid looks.] A 
stupid person; a muff, duffer; a card-sharper’s 
dupe. 

Mug (mpg), sb. slang. 1853. U. Mud v.] 
1. An examination. 2. One who mugs or 
reads hard 1888. 

Mug, v.' dial. ME. [prob. of Scand. 
origin; cf. ON. mugga mist, drizzle (whence 
Eng. dial. mug mist, drizzle), Norw., Sw. 
dial. mugg mould, mildew, prob. rel. to 
Mvovs.] To drizzle. 

Mug, v.* slang. 1855. [f. Mua sb.*] Theatr. 
a. intr. To ‘make a face’; to grimace. b. To 
m. up: to paint one's face; to make up. 

Mug, v. slang. 1848. [Of unkn. origin.] 
intr. Fo read hard, to ‘grind’; trans. to get up 
(a subject). 

Mugger (mogen. Also -ur, -ar. 1844. 
{Hindi magar.] The broad-nosed crocodile of 
India. 

Mugget (mrgét) Obs, exc. dial. 1481. 
[Of unkn. origin.] The intestines of a calf or 
sheep, as an article of food; fa dish made of 
these —1677. 

Muggins (mpginz). 1865. [perh. the 
surname Muggins, with allusion to Mue sb.?] 
1, slang. A fool, simpleton 1873. 2. a. A 
children’s game of cards 1865. b. A game of 
dominoes in whieh the players count by fives 
1881. 

Mu-ggish, a. rare. 1655. [f. dial. mug mist, 
drizzle + ISH. Cf. Mud v.] Damp, musty. 

Muggletonian (mp:gltó»-nián). 1670. [f. 
Muggleton + -IAN.] A. sb. A member of the 
sect founded c 1651 by Lodowicke Muggleton 
and John Reeve, who claimed to be the ‘two 
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witnesses’ of Rev. 11: 3-6. B. adj. Belonging 
to this sect. 

Muggy (mei), a. 1731. f. dial. mug mist, 
drizzle (see MUG v. ) or f. Mug v.! + -Y'.] 1. 
Mouldy, moist, damp, wet. Obs. exo. díal. 2. 
Of weather, a day, etc.: Damp, close and 
warm 1746. b. Stifling 1820. 

2. Weather quite m. Miss BURNEY. b. The 
‘muggy’ smell 80 l nerally noticeable in lodging- 
houses and barrack-rooms 1906. Hence Mu'ggi- 


ness. 

Mu'g-house. 1685. [Mue sh. ] An ale- 
house, beer-house. 

Mugient (miñ-dzičnt), a. rare. 1646. — 
mugient-, pr. ppl. stem of L. mugire bellow; 
see -ENT.] Lowing, bellowing. Hence 
Mu- giency, a bellowing 1646. 

Mugweed (m»gwid). dial. late ME. If. 
mug- (in Muawort) + WEED sh.] a. Mug- 
wort, Artemisia vulgaris. b. Crosswort, 
Galium cruciata; also golden m. 

Mugwort (mp'gwpit). [OE. muegwyrt, f. 
base of MIDGE + WonT!.] 1. The plant Arte- 
misia vulgaris, formerly also called mother- 
wort. Also applied to wormwood, A. absin- 
thium, etc. 2, = MUGWEED b. 1796. 

Mugwump (mo-gwomp), sb. U.S. 1892. 
[- Natick (Algonquin) mugquomp great. 
chief.] 1. joc. A great man, a ‘boss’. 2. An 
Independent in politics; spec. a Republican 
who refused to support the nominee of the 
party for president in the 1884 election. Hence 
Mu-gwump v. inir. to play the part of am. 
Mu'gwumpery, Mu:gwumpism. Mu:g- 
wumpish a. 

Muhammad, ctc.: var. MOHAMMED, eto. 

Muir, Sc. var. of MOOR sb.* 

Mulatto (miwlw-to) 1595. [- Sp. (and 
Pg.) mulato young mule, hence, one of a. mixed 
race, obscurely f. mulo MULE'.] A. sb. One 
who is tl. offspring of a European and a 
Negro; hence, any half-breed resembling a 
mulatto. B. adj. Belonging to the class of 
mulattos; of the colour of a m.; tawny 1622. 
So tMula-tta [- Sp. mulata) 1622-1828. Mu- 
la · tress [- Fr. mulátresse), a female m. 1845. 

Mulberry (mv'lbčri). [OE. mdrberie, *mur- 
berie, ME. murberie, corresp. to Du. moer- 
bezie, OHG. mór-, murberi (MHG. mülber, G. 
maulbeere); f. mor — L. morum mulberry, 
morus mulberry-tree + BERRY sb.'; the dis- 
similation of r..r to l..r is evidenced XIV 
(Trevisa).] 1. The fruit of any tree of the 
genus Morus, esp. the Black Mulberry, M. 
nigra; also, the tree. 3. Applied to plants or 
trees of other genera; e.g. the Blackberry. 
Also PAPER-m. 1072. 3. A dark purple colour 
like that of mulberries. Also as adj. = m.- 
coloured. 1837. 

3. If ever there was a wolf in a m. suit, that ere 
Job Trotter’s him DICKENS. 

Comb.: m.-faced, etc.; also m. bush, a children’s 
game, with a ditty Here we go round the mul- 
berry-bush'; m. germ, mass = MORULA; m. 
rash, a name given to the rash of typhus fever. 

Mulch (mols), sb. 1657. (subst. use of 
mulsh adj. soft, (dial.) of ‘soft’ weather, rel. 
to (dial.) melsh mellow, soft, mild :- OE. 
mel(isé, mylsé, f. *mel- emul- (sce -ISH!), 
whence also MHG. molwic, G. mollig, mol- 
lecht, molsch, mulsch soft, OHG. molawén be 
soft, cogn. with L. mollis tender.] Half- 
rotten straw; in Gardening, a mixture of wet 
straw, leaves, loose earth, etc., spread on the 
ground to protect the roots of newly planted 
trees, etc. Hence Mulch v. trans. to cover 
with m. 1802. 

Mulct (molkt), sb. 1591. [orig. mult(e — L. 
mulcta, mulla; see next. Cf. Fr. tmulete, 
earlier mulle.] 1. A fine imposed for an off- 
ence. Also occas. a compulsory payment. 2. 
A penalty of any kind 1619. Hence Mu- 
ctary a. of the nature of a fine 1095. t*Mu-l- 
ctuary a. that punishes by a fine; punish- 
able by a fine 1613-1689. 

Mulct (mplkt), v. 1483. forig. multe — Fr. 
tmuller, mulcter — L. mulctare, prop. multare, 
f. mulcta, mulla fine, amercement.] 1. trans. 
To punish (a person, fan offence) by a fine. 
Also occas. to subject to a penalty of any 
kind. 2. To deprive or divest of 1748. 
Mule? (mii. (ME. mule, etc. - OFr. mul 
m., mule fem. :- L. mulus m., mula fem. 
OE. mül was prob. inherited from a Gmc. 
adoption f. L. 1. The offspring of a he-ass 
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and a mare, Also, pop., the offspring of a 
she-ass and a stallion (techn. called a HIN- 
NY) (Without good grounds, the mule is a 
proverbial type of obstinacy.) 2. transf. a. A 
stupid or obstinate person 1470. b. One who 
is ‘neither one thing nor the other’ B. JONS. 
3. A hybrid plant or animal; esp. à mule 
canary 1727. 4. techn, a. A kind of spinning 
jenny invented by 8. Crompton 1797. b. 
Numism. A coin presenting two obverse 
types, or two reverse types, or types which 
do not correspond 1884. c. An electric tractor 
for drawing vessels through canals. 

1. She was as obstinate as a m. on that point 1809, 

attrib. and Comb.: m. armadillo, Dasypus sep- 
temeinctus or hybridus; m.-bird, m. canary, a 
cross between a canary and another finch, esp. the 
goldfinch; m. deer, Cariacus maerotis, on account, 
of its mule-like ears; m. jenny = sense 4 a; m. 
twist, yarn, yarn spun on a m. 

Mule: (midi). late ME. I- Fr. mule fem., 
slipper, mules Pl., chilbains.] fl. A chilbain 
on the heel; also, later, a sore on a horse’s 
heel —1720. 2. A kind of slipper or shoe 1502. 

Muleteer (miüléti"3). 1538. [- Fr. mule- 
lier, t. mulet, dim. of OFr. mul (which it 
superseded); see MULE’, -ET, -EER.] A mule- 
driver. 

Muley (miii) Also mulley. 1573. [var. 
of Sc. and Anglo-Irish moiley, f. moil adj. — 
Ir. maol, and the equivalent W. moel, lit. 
*pald*.] A. sb. 1. Name for a hornless cow. 
(Now common in U.S.) Also used for any 
cow (dial.). 2. U.S. A muley saw (see B. 2) 
1864. B. adj. 1. Of cattle: Hornless 1885. 2. 
U.S. (Mech.) In m. axle, a car axle having no 
collars at the ends of the journals; m. Saw, 
a stiff long saw which is not stretched in a 
gate or sash, but has guide-carriages called 
m.-heads 1872. 

Muliebrity (miulije:briti). rare. 1592. 
[- late L. muliebritas, f. muliebris, f. mulier 
woman; see -ITY.] Womanhood; the char- 
acteristics or qualities of a woman. 

tMulier (mitte), late ME. [repr. Ahr. 
mulieré, (AL. mulieralus X11), f. mulier, OFr. 
moiller wife — L. mulier woman.] A. adj. Of 
a child: Born in wedlock, legitimate; also in 
Eccl. Law, legitimatized by marriage —1642. 
B. sb. A legitimate child; a child born in 
wedlock —1766. Hence fMu-lierly adv. (be- 
gotten or born) in wedlock; legitimately 
1506-1580. +Mucrlierty, the condition of 
being a legitimate issue 1628. var. tMuliery 
1572. 

Mulierose (miüdieró*s) a. rare. 1721. 
[7 L. mulierosus, f. mulier woman ; see -08E".) 
Fond of women. So Murliero'sity 1656. 

Mulish (mi@lif), a. 1751. [f. MULE' + 
-1sH.] Characteristic of, or resembling, à 
mule; intractable, stubborn, Hence Mur- 
lish-ly adv., -ness. 

Mull (mol), 80. 1 Obs. exc. dial. [ME. mul, 
mol - (Du. mul, mol, cogn. with OE. myl 
dust, ON. moli crumb, mylja crush, f. *mul- 
(cf. MEAL sb.); see MULLOCK.] Something 
reduced to small particles; dust, ashes, 
mould, rubbish. 

Mull (mpl), sb.' Sc. late ME. (In Gael. 
maol; in Icel. mili, perh. identical with mili 
snout = OHG. MA (G. maul) snout.) In 
Scotland, a promontory or headland. 

Mull (mpl), sb. 1040. [- Du. mul, ety- 
mologically = MULL sb.'] The lowest of the 
four qualities of Dutch madder. Also m.- 
madder. 

Mull (mol), sb.' Sc. 1771. See Min sb." 
2c. 

Mull (mnl) 6b. 1798. Shortened f. MUL- 
MULL. 

Mull (mol) sb.‘ collog. or slang. 1821. 
[perh. f. next. Cf. Murr sb.’ 2, v.] A muddle, 
mess. Chiefly in phr. fo make a m. of. 

Mull (mpl), v.' Obs. exc. dial. late ME. 
It. MULL sb.] trans. To grind to powder, 
pulverize; to crumble. 

+Mull, v.* rare. 1007. [Of unkn. origin.] 
trans. To dull, stupefy —1687. 

Mull (mol), v. 1607, (Of unkn. origin.] 
trans. To make (wine, beer, ete.) into a hot 
drink with the addition of sugar, spices, 
beaten yolk of egg, etc. 

Mull (mol), v.“ 1862. f. Munn sb.'] 1. 
trans. (Athlelics.) To make a failure of. 2. 


MULLAH 


intr. To work (over) mentally; to cogitate, 
ruminate, ponder. collog. U.S. 1879. 

Mullah (mold). 1013. [- Pers., Turk., 
Urdu mullà — Arab. mawlá.] A Moslem title 
for one learned in theology and sacred 
law. 

Mullein (mrlén, in) late ME. [- OFr. 
moleine (mod. moléne) — Gaulish *melena 
(melinus ‘color nigrus") sb. fem., corresp. to 
Breton melen, W. melyn yellowish.) 1, Com- 
mon name of various species of the genus 
Verbascum, herbaceous plants with woolly 
leaves and an erect woolly raceme of yellow 
flowers; esp. V. thapsus, Common or Great 
(Torch) M. hort for mullein moth 1808. 


2.8 
attrib. and Comb, foxglove, a wild plant of 
the U.S., Seymeria e m. moth, shark, 
a moth, Cucillia „ Whose larva feeds 
Ses the m. plant; m. tea, an infusion of m. 


leaves. 

Muller (mro), sb. late ME. [perh. — 
AFr. *moloir (cf. OFr. moloir adj, serving to 
pound or grind), f. moldre grind; cf. Kn“ g. 
A stone with a flat base or grinding surface, 
used, in conjunction with a grinding stone 
or slab, in grinding painters' colours, apothe- 
caries’ powders, etc. Also, m.-stone. b. 
Applied to mechanical contrivances for 
grinding or crushing 1858. Hence Muller v. 
trans. to grind with a m. 

Miillerian (müli"riàn), a. 1875. (t. Joh. 
Müller (1801-1858), a German physiologist + 
~IAN.) In M. duct, each of a pair of ducts in 
à vertebrate embryo, which in the female be- 
come oviducts or Fallopian tubes. 

Mullet! (mp-lét). 1440. (ME. molet, mulet 
7 OFr. mulet, dim. f. L. mullus red mullet — 
Gr. undder, rel. to ar black.] 1. A name for 
any fish of a, the genus Mullus, family 
Mullide, of which the Red mullet (M. bar- 
batus) is the type; b. the genus Mugil, family 
Mugilide, of which the Grey mullet (M. 
capito) is the best-known species. 2. Applied 
to fish of other genera, as Black m., Menti- 
cirrus nebulosus, the American king-fish, etc. 


1880. 
1. Mullets, Sous'd in high-countrey wines B. 
JONS. 


Mullet' (mp-lét). late ME. [= AFr. molet, 
(O)Fr. molette rowel, dim. of meule millstone 
i= L. mola grindstone.) Her. A figure of a 
star, having five (or more) straight points. 
Given as a mark of cadency for a third 
son, 

fMulet', late ME. I- Fr. molet.) pl. A 
kind of pincers or tweezers -1034. Hence 
tMur-llet v. to treat with these 1649. 

Mulley, var. of MULEY. 

Mulligatawny (mr:ligüt)ni) 1784. [- 

milagu-tannir * pepper-water’ (Yule).] 
An East Indian highly seasoned soup. Also 
m. soup. b. M. paste, a curry paste used for 
flavouring this soup 1858. 

Mulligrubs (mp-ligrobz), sb. pl. 1599. 
[Arbitrary.] A state of depression of spirits; 
a fit of megrims or spleen; in early use in phr. 
(in) her, his, etc. mulligrubs; hence joc., 
stomach-ache or colic. 

Whose dog lyes sicke o' th m.? FLETCHER. 

Mullion (mrlyon) 15607. [Metathetic 
alt. of ME. munial MONIAL, as the contemp. 
MUNNION is an assim. form (n..1 to n..n).] 
Arch. A vertical bar dividing the lights in a 
window, esp. in Gothic architecture; also, a 
similar bar in screen-work. 
attrib. and Comb. m. window = mullioned win- 
dow. Hence Mu-llioned a. 

Mullock (m»lok) late ME. [f. MIL 
85.! + -0CK.] I. Rubbish, refuse matter. Now 
only díal. 2. Austral. Rock which does not 
contain gold; also, the refuse from which gold 
has been extracted 1864. 

Mulmull (mo-Impl). 1619. [- Hindi mal- 
morj A thin variety of muslin. Cf. MULL 


tMulse. 1533. [- L. mulsum, n. pa. pple. 
of mulcére sweeten.] A liquor made of honey 
mixed with water or wine; hydromel, mead. 
Also m.-water. 1661. 

Multangular (molte-ngiüla:), a. (sb.). 
Also multi-. 1677. - med. L. m: laris; 
Bee MULTI, ANGULAR.] A. adj. Having many 
angles: polygonal. B. sb. rare. A polygon 
1766. Multa:ngular-ly adv., ness. So 
tMulta-ngulous a. 1659-1680. 
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Multa : nimous, a. rare. 1854. [f. MULTI- 
after magnanimous.] Having a many-sided 


mind. 

Multarti-culate, a. rare. Also multi-. 
1681. [f. MULTI- + ARTICULATE.) Zool. Having 
many articulations or joints. 

Multeity (mpltiti). 1814. f. L. multus 
after hecceily, eto.) The quality of being 
many; manifoldness. 

Multi- (mr-Iti), occas. bef. a vowel mult-, 
comb. f. L. multus much, many. (The L. 
compounds were chiefly parasynthetic, as 
multicaulis many -stalked.) 

1. Forming parasynthetic adjs. with the sense 
‘having many..', having sometimes correspond- 
ing forms in POLY-. a. In scientific and technical 
use: as multia-rial, having many axes or lines of 
growth, -camerate (chambers), -capsular, -cari- 
nate(d (keels), -cellular (cells), -central, -cipital 
(heads), -costate (ribs), -cuspid(ate (cusps), -dentate 
(teeth), -digitate (fingers), -di à 1 
deus flowers), -foliate (leaves), -jugate, Jugous 
jug of leaflets), Same] -linear, -lobar, 1 
-nodo 


-locular, (cells), -nodal, -nodate, 
nuclear, -nucleate(d, -polar, -radiate(d 
(rays), -ramose, -ramous (branches), -septate (septa 


1849. 


[Mvrrr- 
2, 3.] 1. a. The condition of being many- 


Murlti-colour, sb. and a. 


coloured. b. pl. Many or various colours 
1901, 2. a. attrib. Applied to printing in many 
colours or a machine for such printing 1884. 
b.adj. Many-coloured 1881. Multi-coloured 
a., of many colours 1845. 

Multifarious (mpltifé*-rios), a. (sb.). 1593. 
If. L. multifarius (Gellius) + -ovs.] 1. Having 
great variety; (with pl. sb.) many and var- 
ious. b. Bot. Arranged in many rows, as 
leaves (rare) 1838. 2. Law. ‘Improperly join- 
ing in one bill distinct matters, and thereby 
confounding them’ (Story) 1838. 3. sb. In 
Kantian philosophy = MANIFOLD sb.' 2 a. 
1819. 

1. That m. thing called a state BURKE. Hence 
Multifa:rious-ly adv., ness. 

Multiferous (molti-féros), a. rare. 1656. 
If. L. multifer + -ovs; later — mod. L. multi- 
ferus; see MULTI-, -FEROUS.] Bearing much or 
many; fruitful. 

Multifid (mp-ltifid), a. 1731. It. MULTI- 
after earlier Brrm, Turm (xvm). Cf. L. 
multifidus.] Bot. and Zool. Having many 
divisions; cleft into many parts. 

A simple, bifid, or m. fold of the integument 
as So Multi-fidous a., said esp. of feet 

Mu'ltifold, a. 1806. [f. MULTI- + -FOLD, 
after manifold.] Manifold. 

Multiform (m»-ltifoxm), a. and sb. 1603. 
Fr. multiforme or L. multiformis: see 
MULTI- and -FORM.] A. adj. Having many 
forms, shapes, or appearances; of many and 
various forms or kinds. B. sb. That which is 
multiform. Also, multiform character, multi- 
formity 1849. 

A. The m. brogue, which salutes the ears of a 
traveller in. . New-York 1817. So Multifo:rmity, 
diversity or variety of form 1589. Multifo-xrmous 
a. multiform 1670. 

Multila-teral, a. 1096. [- late L. multi- 
laterus (Boethius), ^ med.L. multilaleralis 
(Duns Scotus); see MULTI, LATERAL.) = 
MANY-SIDED 1, 2. 


MULTIPLICATE 


Multiloquy. 1542. [- L. multiloguii 
multi- much + loqui speak. } Much aera 
pi 2 : 

-loquence 1760; Multi-loquent (1656), 

~lo-quious (1640), -loquous (16 ji 4 
io moch e (1004) adit, given 

Multinomial (mvltind“mial), a. and sb, 
1008. [f. Mum- 1, after binomial.) Alg, A. 
adj. Of an expression: Consisting of many 
(Le. more than two) terms connected by the 
signs + or —. B. sb. A m. expression 1674, 

Multi-parous, a. 1616. (f. mod, 
mulliparus: see MULTI- and -PAROUS.] 1. 
Bringing forth many young at a birth; char- 
acterized by such parturition. 2. Of or per- 
taining to, or that is, a Multi-para (a woman 
who has borne more than one child) 1860, 3, 
Bol. Applied to a cyme that has many axes 
1880. So Multipa-rient a. (in sense 1), 1822, 
Hence Multipa:rity 1890, 

Multipartite (moltipa-atoit), a. 1721. [= 
L. multipartitus: see MULTI- and PARTITE a) 
Divided into many parts; having many divi- 
sions. 

Multiped, -pede (m»-1tiped, -pid), sb. and 
a. Now rare, 1001. {~ L. mullipeda sb., 
multi nes adj., f. multus MULTI- + pes, ped- 
foot.) A. sb. A many-footed creature; tapec. 
a woodlouse. B. adj. Many-footed 1736, 

Multiple (m»'Itip'l), a. and sb. 1647. L- Fr, 
multiple = late L. multiplus = cl. L. multiplez 
(sce MULTIPLEX).) A. adj. I. Math. That isa 
multiple (see B. 1); tthat is some multiple of 
1714. 2. Consisting of or characterized by 
many parts, elementa, or individual compo- 
nents; manifold. With pl. ab.; Many and 
various. 1647. 3. In techn, use; esp. 

a. Astron. M. r: a cluster of stars forming 
apparently one system 1860. b. Electr. M. are: 
a compound electric circuit, M. telegraphy: a sya- 
tem by which many messages may be sent over 
the same wire 1873. c. In the Kantian philosophy: 
That is a manifold (rare) 1839, 

I. M. proportion, ratio: the proportion or ratio 
existing between a quantity and some multiple of 
it, or between several multiples of it. Law of m. 
proportions (Chem.) the generalization that when- 
ever elements combine together in several pro- 
portions, the proportions in which the one element 
unites with the other invariably bear a simple 
relation to one another. Thus 1 part by weight of 
hydrogen unites with 8 parts by weight of oxygen, 
forming water, and with 16 or 8 x 2 parts of 
oxygen, forming peroxide of hydrogen. 2. M. 
shop, store: one of several shops of the same 
kind under one and the same management, situ- 
ated in different localities. 

B. sb. 1. Math. A quantity which contains 
another quantity some number of times 
without remainder. Thus 4 is a multiple of 2; 
6 of 2 and of 3, 1685. Also fig. 2. In the 
Kantian philosophy: = MANIFOLD sb. 2 a. 
1839. 

1. Least common m. (L.C.M.): the least quantity 
that contains two or more quantities some number 
of times without remainder: e.g. 12 is the L. C. M. 
of 2, 3, and 4. 

Mu:ltiplepoi-nding (pindip). 1693. [See 
Polxp v.] Sc. Law. An action raised by the 
holder of a fund or property to which there 
are several claimants, who are thereby re- 
quired to come together and settle their 
claims in court. 

Multiplex (mrltipleks), a. and sb. 1557. 
L. multiplez, f. multus MULTI- + -plex = 
-FOLD.] A. adj. 11. Math. a. M. to, of: that is 
some multiple of -1690. fb. AT. proportion, 
multiple proportion —1788. 2. = MANIFOLD d. 
1, 2; MULTIPLE a. 2, 3. 1676, B. sb. fl. 
Math. = MULTIPLE sb. 1, -1695. 2. = MUL- 
TIPLE sb. 2. 1836. 

Mu'ltipliable, a. 1625. [f. MULTIPLY 
v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being multiplied. 

Multiplicable (mo-Itiplikib’l), a. 1471. 
[- OFr. multiplicable or med. L. multiplic- 
abilis — L. multiplicare; see MULTIPLY, -ABLE.] 
= prec. Hence Murltiplicabi-lity 1677. 

Multiplicand (mp:tiplike-nd, mo-Itipli- 
keend). 1594. [- med.L. multiplicandus (80. 
numerus), gerundive of L. multiplicare; see 
Mouutrety.] Math. The quantity to be multi- 
plied; correl. to multiplier. 

Multiplicate (mr-tipliket, molti-plikét), 
a. and sb. Now rare. late ME. I- L. multi- 
plicatus, pa. pple. of multiplicare; see MUL- 
TIPLY, -ATE*. As sb. (XIX) f. MULTI- after dup- 
licate, etc.] A. adj. tMultiplied, increased; 
manifold; multiplex. B. sb. a. In m.: in 


MULTIPLICATION 


many exaetly corresponding copies or repro- 
ductions. b. One of such copies. 1858. So 
+Muitiplicated pa. pple. folded many times 


1638. 

Multiplication (mo:ltipliké'-Jon). late ME. 
[- (O)Fr. multiplication or L. multiplicatio, 
f. multiplicat-, pa. ppl. stem of multiplicare; 
see MULTIPLY, -ION.] 1. The act or process of 
multiplying; the state of being multiplied. 
Now rare exc. as coloured by sense 3. 2. 
Propagation of animals and plants. late ME. 
3. Math. The process of finding the quantity 
produced (see PRODUOT) by taking a given 
quantity (the multiplicand) as many times as 
there are units in another given quantity 
(the multiplier); or, in the case of a fractional 
multiplier, of finding the same fraction of the 
multiplicand as the muliplier is of unity. late 
ME. b. In Higher Algebra: The successive 
application of operators 1843. t4. Alch. The 
art of ‘multiplying’ 1098. 5. Bof. Increase 
in the number of whorls or of organs in a 


f products of factors 

taken in pairs, usually beginning ‘twice one are 
two’ (2 x 1 = 2) and going up to some assumed 
limit, Also ttable of m. 

Multiplicative (mp-ltiplikétiv), a. and sb. 
1053. [~ late L. multiplicativus (Boethius), f. 
as prec.; see -IVE.] Tending, or having the 
power, to multiply or increase. b. Gram. 
Applied to numerals that express ‘so many 
times’. Also sb., a m. numeral. 1727. 

Multiplicator (m»-ltiplike!tóz). 1542. [= 
late L. multiplicator (Boethius), f. as preo.; 
see -OR 2.] 1. Math. = MULTIPLIER 2. NOW 
rare or obs. 2. Elect. and Magn. = MULI- 
PLIER 4. 1823. b. In a galvanometer, a flat 
coil of conducting wire for multiplying the 
eftect of the current 1884. 

1Multiplixcious, a. 1017. 
multiplex, -plic- + -0U8; see -IOUS. 
L. multiplicus.] Multiplex —1713. 
+Multipli-ciously adv. 

Multiplicity (moltipli-siti). 1587. [-late L. 
multiplicitas, t. as prec.; Bee -ITY.] 1. Multi- 
plex quality or condition; manifold variety. 
b. In the Kantian philosophy = MANIFOLD 
sh.) 2a. 1889. 2. The m. of: the great number 
of. So a, such (a), this, eto. m. of. 1598. 

2. Such m. of words he hath 1598. 

Multiplier (mr-ltiploi,o1). late ME. [t. 
MULTIPLY v. + -ER!.] 1, One who or a thing 
which multiplies something 1470. 2. Math. 
The quantity by which another (the multipli- 
cand) is multiplied 1542. +3. One who per- 
forms the alchemical process of multiplica- 
tion; hence, a false coiner 1560. 4. Electr. 
and Magn. An instrument used for multi- 
plying or increasing by repetition the inten- 
sity of a force, current, etc. so as to make it 
appreciable or mensurable 1823. 5. Angling. 
A kind of reel by which the speed at which 
the fishing-line is gathered in at each turn of 
the handle is accelerated; also multiplying- 
na 1867. 6, An arithmometer for multiplying 
875. 

Multiply (mm:ltipləi), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
multiplier — L. multiplicare, t. multiplic-, 
stem of MvupTIPLEX.] I. trans. To cause to 
become much, many, or more; to make many 
or manifold. Now rare exc. as coloured by 
sense 5. b. To adduce a large number of 
(instances, etc.) 1716. fe. To increase the 
intensity of; occas. to magnify optically 1051. 
2. intr. To become of great number or quan- 
tity; to be increased by accumulation or 
repetition ME. 3. trans. To increase (a 
family, ete.). by procreation (freq. in Hass.); 
ito cause (the earth) to become populous. 
Obs. or arch. b. To breed (animals); 
to propagate (plants) 1471. 4. intr. To in- 
crease in number by natural generation ME. 
5. trans. (Math.) To operate upon (a multi- 
plicand) with a multiplier 80 as to produce a 
product having the same ratio to the multi- 
plicand as the multiplier has to unity. In 
Higher Algebra, to apply an operator to (an 
operand). late ME. b. intr. To perform the 
process of multiplication 1579. 16. Alch. 


fapp. f. L. 
Cf. med. 
Hence 
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(rans. and intr.) To increase the precious 
metals, as by transmutation of the baser 
metals. Also intr. (for pass.) said of the 
de gosta meri ee & enoronee 
|. Swete wor mi len & 
CHAUCER, Phr. To Pies fa ) isan 
cious; (b) to be verbose. Lo m. evil u; 
evil to evil, c. Wee M. Smells, which may seeme 
strange BACON. 2. The flame increased—multi- 
plied—at one point affer another KINGSLEY. 
4. As for my Cats, they multiply'd DE FOE. 5. 
Phr. To m. (one quantity) into, tin (another); to 
m. (two quantities) r: to find the product 
of the two quantities. 6. Upon Nature thei 
falsely lye For Mettalls doe not Multiplie 1477. 

Multiply (mv-ltipli), adv. 1881. [f. MUL- 
TIPLE + -LY*.] In a multiple manner; spec. 
in Math. 

Mu-tiplying-glass. 1028. fl. A magni- 
fying-glass —1680. 2. A toy consisting of a 
concave glass or lens, the surface of which is 
cut into numerous facets so as to give as 
many reflections of the object observed 1071. 

Multipotent (multi patent), a. rare. 1606. 
— L. multipotens, -ent-; see MULTI-, POTENT.] 
Having much power. 

Multipre-sence, 1614. lf. MULTI- + 
PRESENCE after contemp. omnipresence.] The 
fact or faculty of being present in many 
places at once. So Multipre'sent a. 

The multi-presence of Christ's body Br. HALL. 

Multisect (mo:Itisekt), a. 1820. lk. 
Muutt-, after insect.) Entom. Of an insect: 
Divided into numerous segments. So Multi- 
sect v. 1862. 

Multisonant (mpltisénint), a. rare. 1656. 
It. Mum-  SoNANT.] Having many sounds; 
sounding much. So Multi-sonous a. 

Multitude (mp'ltitiad). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
multitude — L. mullitudo, -tudin-, f. multus; 
see -TUDE.] 1. Numerousness; great number. 
‘Also, number whether great or small. 2, A 
great number, a host, a crowd (of persons or 
things). Often ellipl. = m. of men, ete. in 
question. ME. b. pl. Great numbers, hosts, 
crowds 1596. tc. A great quantity (of some- 
thing) 1777. 3. A large gathering of people; 
a throng. late ME. 4. With the: ‘The 
many’, the populace, the common people 


1535. 
1. Euen as the sand that is vpon the Sea-shore in 
m. Josh, 11:4. 2. A m. of actions done by a m. of 


-men Hoses. b. Multitudes of words bring much 


'c. All this. .m of misery CHATHAM. 3. 


error 1683, 
4. The many- 


A Multitude'sa Bulky Coward 1682. 
head 


. SHAKS. 

Multitudinous (moltitid-dinos), a. 1605. 
lt. L. multitudo (see prec.) + os. 1. a. 
with pl. sb.: Existing in multitudes; very 
numerous 1629. b. with collect. sb.: Con- 
sisting of a multitude 1606. c. with sing. sb.: 
Existing in a multitude of forms; having 
many elements or features; arising from or 
involving a multitude 1656. d. Said of the 
ocean or any mass of water with reference to 
its great bulk or to its innumerable ripples 
1605. e. Crowded (with). poet. 1820. 2. Of or 
pertaining to the multitude. Cor. III. i. 156. 

1. a. The m. Pagans and Idolaters 1650. b. A 
more m. brood of sectaries HALLAM. c. The m. 
moan and wail of the lost spirits KINGSLEY. d. 
This my Hand will rather The m. Seas incarnar- 
dine SHAKS. e. To live In a home m. with herds 
So Multitu-dinary a. (rare) 1846. 
Multitudinism, the principle which places the 

fore those of individuals, 
Hence Multitu:dinous-ly 


v., “Ness. 
Multivalent (molti-valént), a. 1872. [See 
Mor- 1.) Chem. Having many degrees of 


valency. Hence Multi-valence, -ency. 

Multivalve (mpltivelv) a. and sb. 1753. 
E mod.L. multivalvis (cf. Linnwus’s division 
Multivalvia); see MULTI-, VALVE.] Zool. and 
Hol. Having many valves; sb. a m. shell or 
anima] having such a shell. Hence Mu'lti- 
valved, Multiva‘lvular adjs. 

Multivarious (moltivé*-ries), a. Now rare. 
1620. [f. MULTI- + L. varius (see VARIOUS a.), 
as tr. Gr. odvmolxdos much-variegated.] 
Manifold and diverse. 

Multivious (molti-vios), a. 1056. [= L. 
multivius (f. multus MULTI- + via way) + 
-ous.) Having many ways; going in many 
directions. 

Multivocal (molti-vokal), a. and sb. 1810. 
lt. MurrI., after univocal, equivocal.) Sus- 
ceptible of many meanings; sb. a m. word. 


MUMCHANCE 


An ambiguous or m, word COLERIDGE, 
Multocular (mvltọ'kiúlă1), a. 1713. ff. 
Muur- after MoNocuLAR.] Having many 


eyes. 

Multum (mo-Itpm). 1820. (perh. a use 
of L. multum much.] Brewing. An extract of 
quassia and liquorice, used by brewers as an 
adulterant. Hard m., a preparation of Coc- 
culus indicus, similarly used. 

Multum in parvo (mplt)m in pàwvo). 
1732. [L., = ‘much in little'.] A great deal 
in a small compass. Also alfríb., as ‘m,-in- 
p. pocket-knife’. 

Multungulate (mvitongiulét), a, and sb. 
1839. (- mod. L. multungulatus, t. L. multus 
Murr- + ungula hoof; see -ATE*.] Having 
more than two hoofs; sb. a m. animal. 

Multure (mutig, -tfor). ME. I- Obr. 
molture, moullure (mod. mouture) = med. L. 
molitura, f. molit-, pa. ppl. stem of molere 
grind; see MILL sb. l, -URE.] A tollin kind paid 
to the miller for grinding corn; the right to 
exact this. Hence Mu-Iturer, one who pays 
toll for the grinding of his corn at a mill. 

Mum (mum), sb.', int., and d. late ME. 
[imit.; goes with Mum v.] A. sb. Tl. An 
inarticulate sound made with closed lips. 
Also, in neg. or hypothetical context = 
*(not) the slightest word’. 1051. 2. Refusal 
to speak, silence (collog. 1562. 13. A silent 
person -1808. B. int. = ‘Hush!’ “silence!” 
‘not a word!’ Also in m.’s the word. late ME. 
C. adj. Strictly silent or secret. Sometimes 
quasi-adv., as to stand m., etc. (collog.). 1521. 
Ia more woords, but m. & stand a while aside 

Mum (mpm), sb.! Now chiefly Hist. 1040. 
= G. Mumme. A kind of beer originally 
brewed in Brunswick. 

I thinke you'r drunk With Lubecks beere or 
Brunswicks M. 1640. 

Mum (mom), sb. 1823. [Shortened f. 
Mummy 6b. ] A pet name for ‘mother’. 

Mum (mom), v. late ME. [Goes with MUM 
sb.'; cf. MLG. mummen, Du. mommen.] 11. 
irans. To silence; to put to silence —1654. 
12. intr, To make an inarticulate sound with 
closed lips; hence, to keep silence 1637, 13. 
To whisper —1680. 4. To act in dumb show; 
to play as a mummer 1530. 

4. When a whole People goes mumming and 
miming CARLYLE. 

Mum, vulgar var. of MA'AM. 

Mumble (mn:mb'l), v. (ME. momele, fre- 
quent. formation on MUM v.; 8ee -LE. Ct. LG. 
mummelen, Du. mommelen, mummelen.| 1. 
intr. To speak indistinctly or with the lips 
partly closed; to mutter. 2. trans. To utter 
in low or indistinct tones 1440, 3. inir. and 
trans. To chew or bite softly, as with tooth- 
loss gums (now rare) ME. t4. To maul, mal- 
treat. Also, to bungle. -1753. 

1. So tottered, muttered, mumbled he, till he 
died BROWNING. 2. By one meanes or other, he 
learned to m. a Masse 1626. 3. Sitting. .alone, 
mumblyng on a crust 1561. And Gums unarm’ 
to m. Meat in vain DRYDEN. 4. Mr. Fox mumbled 
the Chancellor and his lawyers H. WALPOLB. 

Comb.: {M.-matins, a Romish priest: {m.~ 
news, a tale-bearer. Hence Mu'mble sb. an act 
of mumbling. Mu'mbler. Mu:mblingly adv. 

Mumbo Jumbo (mo:mbo,dao*mbo). 1738. 
[Of unkn. origin.) 1. A grotesque idol said to 
have been worshipped by certain tribes of 
Negroes. 2. transf. An object of senseless 
veneration 1847. 

Mumbu-dget. 1564. [perh. orig. the 
name of some children's game in which si- 
lence was required. Cf. next.) = Mum int., 
a., and sb. ~1663. 

(Quoth she) Mum budget BUTLER Hud. I. iii. 208. 

Mumchance (m»:mtfans), sb. and a. 1528. 
[= MLG. mummenschanze, -scanze, -kanze 
game of dice, masked serenade (= MDu. 
mommecanse), f. mummen (see MUMMER) + 
schanz - (O)Fr. chance CHANCE.) A. sb. 11. A 
dicing game resembling hazard —1656. 12. 
Masquerade; mumming -1591. 3. In simila- 
tive phrases: One who acts in dumb show. 
Hence, one who has nothing to say; a dum- 
my. 1694. B. adj. Silent; tongue-tied (arch. 
and dial.) 1681. 

A. Phr. To play m.: fig. or allusively, to pre- 
serve a dogged silence. B. Poor Twenty Nint! of 
February that had sate all this while m. at the 
side-board LAMB. 


MUMMER 


Mummer (mp-moi). 1440. [- OFr. momeur, 
f. momer act in dumb show, rel. to momon 
mask, Sp. momo grimace; perh. of Gmc. 
origin (cf. MDu. momme, Du. mom mask, 
MLG. mummen mask, disguise ; also MUM v.): 
See -ER* 3.] fl. One who mutters or murmurs 
—1548. 2, tAn actor in a dumb show; one 
who takes part in a mumming 1502. b. slang, 
etc. A ‘play-actor’ 1840. 

2. Grave mummers! sleeveless some, and shirtless 
others POPE. 

Mummery (moment). 1530. [- (O)Fr. 
momerie; see prec., -ERY.] I. A performance 
of mummers. 2, transf. ‘Play-acting’. Often 
applied contempt. to religious ritual. 1549, 

1. Your Fathers. .Disdain’d the M. of Foreign 
Roy 1719. 2. Those rags of Popish mummer- 
les. z 

Mummify (mp'mifoi), e. 1628, It. Mummy 
sb. + -FY, after Fr. momifier.] I. trans. To 
make into à mummy; to preserve by em- 
balming and drying. Also, to dry into the 
semblance of a mummy. Also transf. and fig. 
2. Path. (chiefly in pa. pple.) To shrivel or dry 
up (tissues, otc.) 1857. Mummiflca-tion 
1800. 


Mumming (momin), vbl. sb. 1405. t. 
Mun v. + -ING'.] The action of disguising 
oneself; spec. the action of taking part in the 
representation of a mummers’ play, Chiefly 
in phr. to go a mumming. Also, a performance 
of mummers. b. (ransf. and fig. Often with 
contempt. ref. to religious ceremonial 1528, 

Mummy (mo'mi), b. late ME. I- OFr. 
mumie, (also mod.) momie = med.L. mumia 
= Arab. mümiyd embalmed body, f. müm 
wax.] 1, A medicinal preparation of the sub- 
stance of mummies (see 3); hence, an unc- 
tuous liquid or gum used medicinally. Obs. 
exc. Hist. (formerly also in med. I. form). 
tb. joc. Dead flesh -1622. c. A pulpy sub- 
stance or mass, Chiefly in to beat, etc. to a m. 
(earlier, fo m.). 1601. 2. In transt., etc., uses, 
fa. A sovereign remedy -1671. b. A medicin- 
al bituminous drug obtained from the Kast 
1001. fc. Gardening. A kind of wax used in 
grafting, etc. —1789. d. A rich brown bitu- 
minous pigment 1854, 3. A dead body em- 
balmed (according to the ancient Egyptian 
or other method) as a preparation for burial 
1615. b. A human or animal body desiccated 
by exposure to sun or air, Also applied to a 
frozen carcase found in prehistoric ice. 1727. 
C. Stock slang: pl. Egyptian securi- 
ties 1903. 

1. fig. This universal medicine made of church m. 
Marry al the evils of the state BURKE. b. 


Comb.: m.-case, case of wood, ete, (usu. 
decorated with nde d in which Egyptian 
Egyptian mummies were interred; 
2 24 a variety of wheat cultivated in pt, 
and said to have been grown from grains found 
in mummy-cases. u'mmiform a, 1856. 
Mummy v, to mummify 1620, 

Mummy (mp-mi), sb. 1839. [Childish 
var. of MAMMY.] A child's word for mother. 

Mu-mmy-cloth. 1843. 1. The cloth in 
which Egyptian mummies were wrapped. 2. 
U.S. A trade name for certain modern fabrics 
more or less resembling the material of mum- 
my-cloths. Also momie-cloth. 1886. 

Mump, sb. 1592. (Symbolic of the move- 
ments of the lips in making a *mouth*.] +1. 
A grimace —1635. 2. pl. See MUMPS sb. pl. 

Mump (momp), v. 1586. [Goes with prec. 
Cf. Icel. mumpa take into the mouth, 
mumpaskelur grimace, Du. mompen, mom- 
pelen mumble in utterance, G. mumpfeln, -en 
mumble in eating.) fl. trans. To utter im- 

; to mumble, mutter. Also with 
out. -1773. 2. intr. ta. To grimace with the 
lips; to grin. Also transf. and fig. 1754. b. 
To assume a demure or miserable aspect of 
countenance; to be silent or sullen; to sulk, 
mope (arch.) 1610. 3. a. intr. To mumble with 
the gums; to move the jaws as if mu: 
food; to munch, nibble. Obs. exc. dial. 1596. 

tb. trans. To chew with toothless gums 1838. 

1. Old men, Who m. their ion GOLDSM, 2. 
b. It is better to enjoy a novel than tom. raver. 
SON. 3. When he mumped or spoke, they [sc. his 

proached one another like a pair 


nose and chin] aj 
of nut-crackers SMOLLETT. 
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Mump (momp), v.“ collog. (orig. slang). 
1651. [Prob. — Du. mompen cheat. ] t1. trans. 
To overreach, cheat. Const. of, out of. 1734. 
2. a. intr. To beg; tto sponge on others. b. 
frans. To obtain by begging or sponging. c. 
To visit (a house) in the course of a begging 
TE 1073. — ic Ba — 
ne prince came mumping m ann! 
with a — — story about his distresaca 
MACAULAY. Hence Mu-mper, a beggar. 
Mumpish (mo-mpif), a. 1721. |f. Mur 
sb. or v. int.] Sullenly angry; de- 


pressed. 

Mumps, sb. 1598. [perh. short for Mump- 
SIMUS 1 b., or connected with MuMP v.) A 
term of contempt or mock endearment for a 
woman ~1695, 

Mumps (mpmps), sb. pl. 1508. [Plural 
of Muur sb.) 1. (const. as síng.). An acute 
specific contagious disease characterized by 
inflammation and swelling of the parotid and 
salivary glands. 2. A fit of melancholy or ill 
temper; sulks 1599. 

Mumpsimus (mo-mpsimis). 1530. [In 
allusion to the story (in Richard Pace De 
Fructu, 1517) of an illiterate English priest 
who, when corrected for reading *quod in 
ore mumpsimus’ in the Mass, replied, ‘I will 
not change my old mumpsimus for your new 
sumpsimus,] fl. One who obstinately ad- 
heres to old ways ignorant and bigoted 
opponent of reform ~1553. Ib. As a vague 
term of contempt: An old fogey -1815. 2. A 
traditional custom, etc., obstinately adhered 
to however unreasonable it may be 1545, 3. 
attrib., quasi-adj. Stupidly conservative 1680, 

3. The m., and ‘well as we are’ people SYD, 


Mun, v. north. and midi. ME. [- ON. 
muna, f. the base of MIND ab.; the var. man 
of the pres. sing. gave dial. MAUN.) Const, 
E eae fo: Must; fformerly occas, = 
shall, 


Munch (monf), v. late ME. [imit.; ef. 
crunch, scrunch.) 1, trans. To eat with notice- 
able action of the jaws, as cattle chowing 
fodder, ete. Also with up. 2. intr. and absol. 
Also with away. 1530. b. To work the jaws 
up and down, as old toothless people do in 
RE e : 5 — 

. m. your Oates SHAKS. 
Mach. 1. fl. 5. Hence Muach sh, an rael af 
munching. 


Munchausen (mn, J aon. The name of 
Baron Munchausen, the hero of a narrative 
of extravagant adventures, written in Eng- 
lish by the German Rudolf Erich Raspe 
(1785); hence, an extravagantly mendacious 
story of adventure. Hence Munchau-- 
senism 1850. 

Mundane (mo-nde'n), a. 1475. - (O)Fr. 
mondain -late L, mundanus, f. mundus world; 
See -ANE.] 1. Belonging to this world (i.e. the 
earth); worldly; earthly. b. Belonging to the 
world as dist. from the church; secular (rare) 
1848. 2, Pertaining to the universe; cosmic 
1642. 3. Astrol. Pertaining to the horizon and 
not to the ecliptic or zodiac; chiefly in m. 
aspect, parallel 1687. 4, Nat. Hist. Found in 
— e ot the Dc Eme sí : 

» Entangled with the ime of fles] jons 
and m. vanity 1652. 2. M. soul, spirit: lhe anima 
mundi of the Platonists 1642. M. era, an era 
reckoned from the time of the creation of the 
world 1838. Hence Mu-ndane-ly adv., ness. 
Mundanity (-æ-n-), worldliness (now rare). 

TMunda-tion. 1633. - late (eccl) L. 
mundatio, f. mundat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
mundare cleanse, purify, f. mundus clean; see 
“I0N.] The action of cleansing; cleansed state 
~1755. So Mu-ndatory a., cleansing (rare) 
1706; sb. a means or implement of cleansing; 
a purificator 1674. 

Mundic (mo-ndik). 1071. [prob. Celtic 
Cornish.) Cornish miners’ name for pyrites. 

Mundify (mo-ndifai), v. Now rare or 
Obs. late ME. [- (O)Fr. mondifier or late L. 
mundificare, f. L. mundus clean; see rx. j 
1. trans. To cleanse, purify (lit. and fig.) 1504. 
2. trans. In medical use: To free (the body, 
blood, etc.) from noxious matter; to cleanse, 
deterge. late ME. Hence Mundifica-tion 
1543. tMundiflcative a. and sb. late ME. 
-1727. tMuvndifier 1603-1727. 

Mundil, var. of MaxprL, turban. 


MUNIMENT 


Mundungus. 1637. oc. use of 
mondongo tripe, etc.) fl. Offal, refuse (on 
-1834. 2. Bad-smelling tobacco 1641, 

2. Clouds of vile m. vapour Scorr. 

[Munga (mong). 1843. The bonnet 
monkey. 

Mungcorn(e, var. ft. Moyocony, 

Mungo! (mp-ngo). 1738. [var. of mi 
MONGOOSE.) fl. = MONGOOSE 1 —1845, 2, M.- 
root (also mungo): the plant Ophiorrhiza 
mungos, & supposed antidote against 
poison of snakes 1738. Hn 

tMu-ngo’. 1760. [Name of a Negro 
Bickerstaffe's The Padlock: (1768).] A typical 
name for a black slavc. Hence, a Negro. 
-1839. 

Mungo* (mongo). Also mongoe. 1857, 
[perh. a use of So. Christian name Mungo, 
in Yorkshire often applied to dogs, with al- 
lusion to mung, mong mixture.] Cloth made 
from devilled woollen rage; like shoddy, but 
of a better quality, 

Mungoos(e, Mungos, var, ff. MONGOOSE, 
MvNao'!, 

Munjgrel(l, -il(1, obs. f. MoNoRXL, 

Municipal (minni-sipal), a. and sb. 1540, 
L. munictpalis, f. municipium MUNICIPIOM, 
f. municeps, -cip-, f. munia civic offices + 
capere take; see -AL,] A. adj. 1, Pertaining to 
the internal affairs of a stato as dist. from its 
foreign relations (now rare). b. transf. Be- 
longing to one place only; having narrow 
limits 1631. 2. Portaining to the local solt- 
government or corporate government of a 
city or town 1000. J. Roman Hist. Ot or per- 
taining to a Myxtetrton; hence, contempt., 
provincial 1618. 

1. M. or civil law: that is, the rule by which par- 
ticular districts, communities, or nations are 
governed BLAOKSTONE. Phr, M. rights, jurisdic- 
38 etc, 2. M. charters 1864. A m. (ramway 
18 


B. sb. 1. Roman Hist. An inhabitant of a 
municipium (tr. L. municeps) 1727. 2. [Fr.; 
short for garde municipale.] A member of 
the Municipal Guard, a body of soldiers under 
the control of the municipality of Paris 187, 
Hence Muni'cipalism, m. or local patriot- 
ism; m. institutions generally; also, pref- 
erence for the m. principle in local govern- 
ment. Muni-cipalist, an advocate of m. 
action or control; also, one skilled in m. 
administration. Muni-cipally adv. with 
regard to a municipality or to m. affairs. 

Municipality (miunisipe-lti). 1790. [- Fr. 
municipalité, t. municipal; see prec., -ITY.] 1. 
A town, city, or district possessed of privi- 
leges of local self-government, also applied to 
its inhabitants collectively. 2. The governing 
body of such a town or district 1795. 3. A 
MuwicIPIUM 1805. 4, Government on muni- 
cipal principles. E. A. FREEMAN. 
£ Here [in Italy] was m, on its grandest scale 
1 


Municipalize (miuni-sipăləiz), v. 1880. 
lt. MUNICIPAL a. + -izE.] (rans. To bring 
under municipal ownership or control; to 
endow with municipal institutions. Hence 
Municipaliza tion, 

IMunicipium (miünisi-piom). Pi. muni- 
cipia. 1720. [L., f. municeps, -cip-; Bee 
MUNICIPAL.) Roman Antiq. A city whose 
citizens had the privileges of Roman citizens. 
var. tMuni-cipy (rare) 1579. 

tMuni-fic, a Iri. i- L. munificus, f. 
munus gift; see -FIC.] = MUNIFICENT. 80 
tMunifl:cal a. 1603. 
Munificence (miunifiséns). 1555. [- Fr. 
munificence or L. munificentia, f. munificent-; 
see next, -ENCE.] The quality of being muni- 
ficent; splendid or princely generosity. S0 
tMuni-flcency 1504-1651. 
Munificent (miuni-fisént), a. 1583. [- L. 
munificent-, used as stem of munificus; see 
MUNIFIC, -ENT.] Splendidly generous in 
giving; (of actions, gifts) characterized by 

lendid generosity. 

“Think it not enough to be Liberal, but M. SIR 
T. BROWNE. Hence Muni-ficently adr. 

tMunifience. 1596. [Badly f. MUNIFY + 
A Fortification, defence. 3 Me 
tMurnify, v. 1603. [irreg. f. L. m 
(munire) + x.] To fortify; to provide with 
defences 1035. 

Muniment (mid-nimént). late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. muniment — L. munimentum (in 


MUNITE 


med.L.) title-deed, f. munire fortify, secure; 
see -MENT.] 1. A document, e.g. a title-deed, 
etc., preserved as evidence of rights or 
privileges. Chiefly in collect. pl. 2. Anything 
serving as a means of defence or protection. 
Now rare. 1546. tb. pl. Things with which a 
person or place is provided; furnishings —1852. 
3. altrib., as m.-room, ete.; also m. deed, a 
title-deed 1656. 

cannot spare the coarsest m. of virtue 
EMERSON. 


Muni'te, v. Obs. exc. Hist. Pa. pple. 
tmunyte, tmunite, late ME. | -munit-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. munire fortify; see prec.) 
trans. To fortify, strengthen, protect. 

Munition (miwni-fon), sb. 1533. l- (O)Fr. 
munition — L. munitio, f. munit-; see prec., 
-I0N.] tl, a. The action of fortifying or 
defending, fortification (lit. and fig.) b. 
concr. Anything that serves as a defence or 
protection 1533. 2. sing. and pl. = AMMUNI- 
TION sb. 1. Often munition(s of war. 1533. 

1. With what m. he did fortifie His heart DANIEL. 
Hence Munition v. to supply with munitions of 
war 1578; to furnish (a room) rare 1877; to work 
in a munition-factory 1916. Munitioner, one 
who has the custody of ammunition; (also Muni- 
tioneer) a worker in a munition-factory. 

Munity (mizniti) Now rare. 1407. [= 
Ahr, OFr. munité or med.L. munitas (in 
‘charta immunitatis", equivalent of im- 
munilas, after munitio muniment, deed, 
charter. Cf. IMMUNITY.] A granted right or 
privilege. 

\Munjeet (mpndgi-t). 1813. [Bengali 
manjifh.] The Bengal Madder, Rubia cordi- 
folia (formerly Munjísta); the roots of this 
plant used in dyeing. 

Munjistin (mpndsi:-stin). 1863. If. mod. L. 
Munjista (see prec. + -IN'] Chem. An 
orange colouring matter contained in mun- 
jeet. 

Munnion (mr:nyon). 1593. [See MULLION.] 
Arch. = MULLON. 

Munshi, Munsif: seo MOONSHEE, MOONSIFF, 

Muntin(mo-ntin). Also -ing. 1611 (moun- 
tan) [By-form of earlier mountant (XV), 
montant — Wr. montant, pr. pple. of monter 
Mount v.] Building. A central vertical piece 
between two panels, the side pieces being 
called stiles. 

Muntjak (mv-ntdzæk). 1798. [- Sunda 
minchek.] A small Asiatic deer of the genus 
Cervulus, esp. C. muntjak of Java. 

Muntz (monts). [Patented 1832; name 
of G. F. Muntz, of Birmingham, inventor.] 
M. metal: an alloy of copper and zinc used 
esp. for sheathing the bottoms of ships. 

Murzna, murena (miurini). 1555. [= 
L. murena, murena sea-eel, lamprey — Gr. 
núpawa, also outpava, a fem. formation on 
nûpos, obpos Sea-eel. Cf. MORAY.) In early use, 
a kind of eel mentioned by ancient writers. 
Now usually, a fish of the genus Murena, 
the type of the family Murtmidæ or Eels. 
Hence Murze-noid a. belonging to the family 
Murenide of fishes; sb. a m. fish 1803. 

Murage (miü*réd3). Now Hist. late ME. 
- OFr, murage, in med. L. muragium, f. Fr. 
mur MURE sb.; see -AGE.] A toll or tax levied 
for the building or repairing of the walls of 
a town. Also the right of levying such a toll. 

Mu · ral, sb. 1471. [orig. murail (xv) — 
(O)Fr. muraille :- Rom. *muralia, repr. L. 
muralia n. pl. of muralis (see next) taken as 
fem. sing.; see -AL',] 1. A wall 1555. 2. [f. 
next.] A mural decoration. 

Mural (mid, rä, a. 1540. l- (O)Fr. mural, 
L. muralis, f. murus wall; see -AL'.] 1. Of, 
pertaining to, or resembling a wall 1586. 2. 
Placed, fixed, or executed on a wall 1561. 
tb. Of a fruit-tree: Growing against, and 
fastened to, a wall. Also of the fruit. 1731. 
3. Phys. and Path. Belonging to or connected 
with the wall of the body or of any of its 
cavities. Cf. PARIETAL. 1884. 

1. And soon repaird Her m. breach Mit. Lofty 
unbroken m. precipices 1880. M. crown (Roman 
Antiq.): an embattled crown, conferred upon the 
soldier who first scaled the wall of a besieged town. 
So m. coronet, garland, wreath, etc. Hence, any 
embattled crown. 2. The m. tablets to the mem- 
Ory of departed rectors 1837. M. arch (Astr.): a. 
wall or arch to which is attached an instrument 
(m. are, cirele, quadrant, etc.) for observing merid- 
lan altitudes. 
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Murder (m#-adox), sb. Also (now dial. and 
Hist. or arch.) murther. [OE. morpor (ME. 
morpre, murpre) = Goth. maurpr : Gmc. 
*murpram, f. IE. *mrt-, repr. also by Gmc. 
*mortam (whence OE., OS. ON. moro, 
(O)HG. mord, Du. moord); reinforced in ME. 
by OFr. murdre (mod. meurtre) — Gmc., 
whence the establishment of the forms with 
u and d.] 1. The most heinous kind of crimi- 
nal homicide; an instance of this. In Eng. 
Law, defined as the unlawful killing of a 
human being with malice aforethought; often 
wilful m. b. Often applied to a death-sen- 
tence, killing of men in war, or any action 
causing destruetion of human life, which is 
regarded as morally wicked, whether legal or 
not. Judicial m.: see JUDICIAL a. 1. 1551. 12. 
Without moral reprobation: Terrible de- 
struction of life 21590. 3. As a cry or exclam. 
of real or pretended alarm 1470. 

1. There was. .one called Barrabas, which in the 
vproure had committed murthur COVERDALE 
Mark 15:7. M. in the first degree (UI. S.): i.e. where 
there are no extenuating circumstances; opp. to 
m. in the second degree. Provb. M. will out 
cannot be hidden. The m. is out; said when so 
thing is suddenly revealed or explained. b. 
Condemn them for the Murther of Socrates 
STILLINGFL. 3. To cry blue m. (slang): to make an 
extravagant outery. 

Murder (midoi, v. Also (now dial.) 
murther. MF. [A new formation on the sb., 
not continuous with OE. (d-, for-, of-) 
myrprian.] 1, trans. To kill (a human being) 
unlawfully with malice aforethought; to kill 
wickedly, inhumanly, or barbarously. b. 
To slaughter in a terrible manner, to mass- 
acre ME. c. absol. To commit murder. Now 
rare. 1535. 2. To spoil by bad execution, 
representation, pronunciation, etc. 1644. 3. 
To consume (time) unprofitably 1712. 

1. Hamii un murdered the old man in cold blood 
MACAULAY. fig. Macbeth does murther Sleepe, the 
innocent Sleepe SHAKS. 2. The Sense too oft is 
murder'd by the Sound 1693. 3. It kills time, or 
rather murders it, this company-keeping SCOTT. 

Murderer (miidoro1. ME. [Partly f. 
prec. + -ER!'; partly — AFr. mordreour, mur- 
dreour, agent-n. f. mordrer = prec.) 1. One 
who murders or is guilty of a murder. 12. A 
small cannon or mortar used to clear the 
decks when an enemy boards a ship; a 
murdering piece 1497-1704. Hence Mu-rder- 
ess 1588. 

Murderous (m/-1doros) a. 1535. [f. MUR- 
DER sb. + -OUS.] 1. Of persons: tGuilty of 
murder; capable of or bent on murder. Also 
transf. of weapons, physical agents, ete. 2. 
Of the nature of, characteristic of, or involv- 
ing murder 1593. 

1. Stay murtherous villaines SHAKS. The Mur- 
d'rous King MILT. 2. A murd'rous deede SHAKS. 
Where..the brown Indian marks with m. aim 
GoLDsM. Hence Mu-rderous-ly adv., -ness. 

+Mure, sb. 1471. [- (O) Fr. mur i= L. 
murum, acc. of murus wall.] A wall —1651. 

Mure (mii), v. late ME. [~ (O)Fr. murer, 
f. mur (see prec.).) Irans. = IMMURE v. 1, 2; 
also, to block up, or build up (a door, gate, 
ete.) with bricks and mortar, stones, etc. 
The flue Kings are mured in a caue Josh. 10, 
heading. 
+Mu-renger. Also muringer. 1506. [orig. 
murager (AL. muragiarius XIV), f. MURAGE + 
-ER*; cf. messenger, passenger.) An officer 
whose duty it was to keep the walls of a city 
in repair —1815. 

Murex (miü*reks) Pl. murices (miü»-- 
risiz), also murexes. 1589. [- L. murer, 
perh, rel. to Gr. Aba? sea-mussel.] A kind of 
shell-fish, which yields a purple dye. Hence 
Mu-rexan Chem. purpuric acid 1838. Mu. 
rexide, purpurate of ammonia 1838. 

Muriate (miü*riét), sb. 1790. [- Fr. 
muriate, f. muriatique MURIATIC. See -ATE*.] 
Chem. Old name, still current Comm., for 
CHLORIDE. 

Muriate (miü*rie't), v. rare. 1699. [f. L. 
muria brine + -ATE*.] trans. To pickle in 
brine. 

Muriated (miü*riétéd) ppl. a. 1789. [f. 
MURIATE sb. or v. + -ED.] ta. Chem. Com- 
bined with chlorine. M. iron, lead, etc. = 
chloride of iron, etc. b. Impregnated with 
a chloride or chlorides. 

Muriatic (miivrie-tik), a. 1075. [- L. 
muriaticus pickled in brine, f. muria brine; 


MURPHY 


see -ATIO.] t1. Pertaining to, of the nature of, 
consisting of, or containing brine 1830. 2. 
Chem. Applied to substances obtained from 
the sea, as in m. acid, hydrochloric acid (now 


Comm.): tm. salt, a chloride; tm. ether, 
chloric ether. 
Muricate (miü*rikét), a. 10601. [- L. 


muricatus shaped like the murex, f. murez, 
muric-; see MUREX, -ATE*.] Bot. and Zool. 
Furnished with sharp pointe, studded with 
short hard excrescences. So Murricated a. 
1707. 

Muricoid (miü?rikoid), a. 1890. [f. as prec. 
+ ob.] Zool. Resembling à murex or some 
part of a murex. 

Murriform, a. 1832. [f. L. murus wall + 
on.] Bol. Applied to cellular tissue sug- 
gesting resemblance to courses of bricks in a. 
wall. 

Murine (miü*roin, rin). 1007. [- L. 
murinus, f. mus, mur- mouse; see -INE'.] A. 
adj. Resembling a mouse; of or belonging to 
the family Muride or the sub-family 
Murine. B. sb. A member of this family or 
sub-family 1879. 

Murk, mirk (m?ak), sb.’ [prob. of Scand. 
origin (ON. myrkr Sb. and adj. = OS. mirki 
adj.) rather than OE. mirce, myrce, sb, and 
adj. though this may have preserved k of an. 
original *kw, as in picce THICK.) 1. Darkness 
(lit. and fig). Now chiefly Sc. 2. Thick or 
murky air or vapour ME. 

1. Ere twice in murke and occidentall dampe 
Moist Hesperus hath quench'd her sleepy Lampe 
SHARKS. 

Murk (moak), sb.* 1076. 

MRC. ] = MARC. 

Murk, mirk (miak), a. Now dial. (Sc.) 
and poe. or arch. [prob. — ON. myrkr adj. 
= OS, mirki, OE. myrce, mirce adj.; see 
MURK sb. ] Deficient in light, dark; dark in 
colour. 

M. Monday Sc., the day of the great solar eclipse 
of 29 Mar. (= 8 April N.S.) 1652. fig. Mirk despair 
Made me think life was little worth Ramsay. 
Hence Mu'rkness, mi-rkness. 

Murk, mirk (m#ak), v. ME. If. prec. Cf. 
ON. myrkva grow dark (possibly the source). ] 
11. intr. To grow dark —1033. 2. (rans. To 
darken, obscure (lit. and fig.) ME. 

Murky (mo-aki), a. rare bef. 17th c. ME. 
[f. Murk sb.' + -v'] 1. Of places; Dark 
and gloomy. 2. Of darkness, the atmos- 
phere: Thick and heavy. 3. Sullen, dark“. 

1. Hell is m. SHAKS. 2. So sented the grim Fea- 
ture, and upturn'd His Nostril wide into the 
murkie Air Mur. Hence Murrkily adv. Mu'rki- 
ness, 

Murmur (mama), sb. late ME. I- (0) Fr. 
murmure or L. murmur rumbling noise, mur- 
mur; see next.] 1, Subdued continuous sound ; 
an instance of this. Now rare exc. in the m. 
of (a brook, the waves, ete.). b. Path, A 
sound of this kind heard in auscultation 1833, 
2. ta. Muttered or indistinct complaint, 
grumbling, or repining. b. An instance of 
this. late ME. 13. Rumour. Zn m.: ‘whis- 
pered about'.—1772. 4. A softly spoken word 
or sentence; subdued or nearly inarticulate 
speech 1674. b. Phonetics. Applied to the 
utterance of voiced sounds 1669. 

1. All the live m. of a summer's day M. ARNOLD. 
2. Some discontents there are; some idle murmurs 
DRYDEN. 4. What billing, exchanging stolen 
glances, and broken murmurs? GOLDSM. b. m.- 
vowel, the vowel (9). Hence Mu'rmurous a. at- 
companied by m.; abounding in or characterized. 
by murmurs; fcomplaining. Mu:rmurous-ly 
adv., ness. 

Murmur (m#-amba), v. late ME. E- (O)Fr. 
murmurer — L. murmurare, corresp. to Gr. 
nopuspew, Skr. marmaras noisy, and with 
variation OHG, murmurón, -ulón (G. mur- 
meln), Du. murmelen burble.] 1. intr. To 
produce or emit a low continuous sound. 2, 
To complain in low muttered tones; to 
grumble. Often with at, against. 1474. 3. 
trans. To utter (sounds, words) in a low voice 
and indistinctly 1535. 

1. They murmureden as dooth a swarm of Been 
CHAUCER. 2. The peple m. and ryse agayn theyr 
lord CAXTON. 3. The Pharisees heard that the 
people murmured such things concerning him 
John 7:32. Hence fMurmura-tion, murmur- 
ing. late ME. -1687. Mu':rmurer 1526. Mu' r- 
muringly adv. 1611. 

Murphy (mzafi) slang. 1811. [Use of 
a common Irish surname.] A potato. 


[perh. var. of 


MURPHY('S) BUTTON 


Murphys) button. Surg. 1895. A 
device invented by J. B. Murphy, an Ameri- 
can surgeon, for reuniting the parts of an 
intestine after complete severance. 

Murr. late ME. (prob. of symbolic ori- 
gin.] A severe form of catarrh —1756. 

Murra (mv'ră). Also murrha, myrrha. 
1598. [L. murra = late Gr. uóppa.] Rom. 
Antiq. A substance of which precious vases 
and other vessels are made. 

Murrain (mp-rén), sb. and a. ME. [- 
AFr. moryn, (O)Fr. morine, tmoraine, f. stem. 
of mourir, tmorir :- Rom. *morire, for L. 
mori die.] A. sb. t1. Plague, pestilence —1613. 
2. An infectious disease in cattle. late ME. 
13. Flesh of animals that have died of disease; 
also, dead flesh, carrion —1610. 14. Mortality 
(usu., by pestilence); occas. slaughter —1032. 
5. attrib., as m. cattle, etc. 1490. +B. adj. TIl- 
conditioned, ‘plaguy’. Also quasi-adv. con- 
foundedly’. —1728. 

A. 1. Phr. 14 m, of (it), m. meet them, m. on (one), 
may a m. or pestilence fall on (some one). With a. 
m., what a (the) m., etc.: exclamations of anger. 
2. transf. The m. among bees is very rare 1657. 

Murre (maz). 1002. [Of unkn. origin.] a. 
Any of several guillemots; b. the razor-billed 
auk. So Murrelet (mz-1lét), a small species 
of auk. 

Murrey (mpi), sb. and a. Now Hist. or 
arch. late ME. [- OFr. moré adj. and sb., 
morée sb. — med.L. moratus, morata, f. L. 
morum mulberry; see -Y*.] (Of) the colour of 
the mulberry; purple-red; also, cloth of this 
colour. 

1 and blue were the colours of the house of York 


Murrhine (mvrin, in), a. and sb. Also 
my-. 1579. [- L. murr(h)inus, f. murra; see 
Murra, -INE'.] Made of or pertaining to 
murra. M. glass: a mod. fancy name for a 
delicate ware brought from the East, and 
made of fluor-spar. sb. A m. vase. 

Murrion, Murry, Murther, Murza: see 
MonRION', MURRAIN, Moray, MURDER, MIRZA. 

Mus, obs. f. MOUSE. 

Musa (miüzü) Pl. -, -as. Also 16- 
17th c. muse. 1578 (musa, mose). [mod.L., 
f. Arab. mawza.] In early use, the plantain 
or banana tree. Now only Bot., a plant of the 
genus including the plantain tree (M. para- 
disiaca), the banana. 

Hence Musa:ceous a, pertaining to the N. O. 
Musacee (typical genus Musa) 1852. 

Musang (miuse-y). 1783. [— Malay 
musang wild cat.] An E. Indian palm-civet 
(Paradoxurus hermaphroditus). 

Mus. B., Mus. Bac. Abbrev. of mod.L. 
Music Baccalaureus bachelor of music’. 

Muscadel, var. of MUSCATEL. 

Muscadin (müskaden). 1794. [Fr.; mus- 
cadin musk-comflt used transf.] A Parisian 
term for: A dandy, exquisite. Hence applied 
in contempt to the members of a moderate 
party in the French Revolution (about 1794— 
6), composed chiefly of young men of the 
upper middle class. 

Muscadin (mo-skadoin, -in). 1517. [perh. 
Eng. formation on Pr. muscat, fem. muscade 
(see MUSCATEL) + -INE*.] 1, In full m.-wine. 
= MUSCATEL 1. Obs. exc. Hist. 2. In full 
m. grape. The name of varieties of grape 
having the flavour or odour of musk; also, a 
vine bearing a variety of this grape 1611. 

Muscæ (most), 1753. [L., nom. pl. of 
musca fly.] Specks which appear to float 
before the eyes; in full muscw volitantes 
(volitee-ntiz). 

Muscalchonge, var. ff. MASKINONGE. 

Muscardine (mmskii-adin). 1840. [- Fr. 
muscardine.] A disease of silkworms, caused 
by a vegetable parasite or fungus. Hence 
Mu:scardined a. 

Muscari (moské-ri, -rai). 1597. [mod. L.] 
A genus of plants of the hyacinth tribe of 
Liliacee; a plant of this genus, esp. M. 
botryoides, the grape hyacinth. 

Muscat (mv'skæt). 1578. - (O) Fr. muscat — 
Pr. muscat, f. musc MUSK; see -ATE'.] 1. In 
full m. wine. = MUSCATEL 1. 2. In full m. 
grape. = MUSCADINE 2. 1655. 13. A kind of 
peach; also, a kind of pear —1741. 4, A fun- 
gus, Agaricus albellus 1887. 

Comb. m. rose [Fr. rose muscate], the musk-rose. 

Muscatel, muscadel (mpskütel, - de.). 
late ME. [- OFr. muscadel, muscatel (cf. It. 
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-dello, -tello, Sp., Pg. -tel) — Pr. *muscadel, 
dim. of muscat; see prec.] 1. A strong sweet: 
wine made from the muscat or similar grape. 
2. = MUSCADINE 2. 1517. 3. pl. In full m. 
raísins. Raisins prepared from the muscatel 
grape, Malaga raisins 1652. 

Muschelkalk (mu-félkalk), 1833. (G., 
f. muschel mussel + kalk lime. ] Geol. A lime- 
stone bed belonging to the red sandstone for- 
mation of Germany. 

Muscid (mr'sid), a. (sb.) 1895. [f. mod. L. 
Muscide, f. musca fly; see -1D*.] Entom. Of 
or pertaining to the dipterous family Mus- 
cide, or flesh-flies; sb. one of these. 

Muscle (mp:8'l). 1533. l- (O) Er. muscle — L. 
musculus, dim. of mus mouse, from the fan- 
cied similarity of the form of some muscles. ] 
1. Anat. and Phys. Any one of the contractile 
fibrous bands or bundles, having the function. 
of producing movement in the animal body. 
2. collect. The muscles collectively; muscular 
substance or tissue 1781. b. Used in ref. to the 
exercise of the muscles, esp. as opposed to 
the mind 1850. 

1, Not to move a m.: to be perfectly motionless. 

Comb.: m. sensation, m. sense = muscular 
sensation, sense (see MUSCULAR a. 1). Hence 
Muscle v., to m. in(to (U.S.): to force one's way 
in(to. Murscled a. (chiefly with adj. or adv, pre- 
fixed). Muscly (mv's’li), a. composed of muscle, 
5 great muscular development (rare) 


Muscle: see MUSSEL. 

t+Mu:scling. 1709. [f. MUSOLE + -ING!.] 
The delineation or representation of the 
muscles in Painting or Sculpture —1720. 

Muscology (m»skolódsi). 1818. [7 mod. L. 
muscologia, f. L. muscus moss; see -Loay.] 
= Bnvoroay. So Musco-logist. 

Muscose (m»skó's) a. 1707. [- L. mus- 
cosus, f. muscus moss; see -OSE'.] Moss-like. 

Muscovado (mpskóvà:do) 1619. [- Sp. 
(azücar) mascabado. Cf. Fr. moscouade, 
fmascovade.] In full m. sugar: Raw or un- 
refined sugar obtained from the juice of the 
sugar-cane by evaporation and draining of 
the molasses. 

Muscovite (mp:skóvoit), Sb. and a. Now 
Hist. or arch. 1537. [- mod.L. Muscovita, 
f. Muscovia Muscovy; see -ITE! I.] A. sb. A 
native or inhabitant of Muscovy; a Russian. 
B. adj. Of or pertaining to Muscovy or its 
inhabitants, Russian 1601. Also tMusco:- 
vian 1555-1691. 

Muscovite (mo-skévoit), sb.* 1802. [f. the 
name Muscovy (glass); see ATR 2 b.] Min. 
Common mica. 

Muscovy (mv'skõvi). 1573. [- Fr. Mus- 
covie, now Moscovie, — mod.L. Moscovia, f. 
Russ. Mosked Moscow.] The name of the 
principality of Moscow, applied to Russia 
generally. I. Used attrib. or quasi-adj. in the 
name of things belonging to, produced in, or 
obtained from Muscovy, as M. hide, leather, 
Russia leather; tM. glass, common mica; 
also, occas., = Taro. II. Uses due to mis- 
interpretation or perversion of designations 
connected with Musk sb. 1. A species of 
Crane’s-bill or Geranium, Erodium mos- 
chatum 1088. 2. = MUSK-RAT 1. 1693. 3. 
Muscovy duck. = MUSK-DUCK 1. 1657. 

Muscular (moskiiilia), a. 1681. It. 
MUSCULOUS by substitution of suffix -AR!.] 
1. Of or belonging to muscle or the muscles 
1685. 2. Composed of or of the nature of 
muscle 1681. 3. Characterized by muscle, 
having well-developed muscles 1736. 

1. M. feeling, sensation: feeling or sensation which 
accompanies the action of the muscles, M. sense: 
the faculty of m. sensation, popularly regarded as 
a particular opcm of the sense of ‘touch’. 
M. sound, or the resonance attending sudden m. 
contraction [of the heart] 1887. M. rheumatism 
1896. 3. The spreading Shoulders, m., and broad 
THOMSON. Phr. M. Christianity: applied since 
about 1857 to a variety of Christian opinion and 
practice (associated with the writings of Charles 
Kingsley) which lays stress upon the importance 
of a healthy condition of body as conducive to 
morality and true religion. So Muscula-rity, the 
quality or state of ne m. 1681. Mu'scularize 
v. to make m. Murscularly adr. 

Musculation (mpskiulé'-fon). 1857. [- Fr. 
musculation, f. L. musculus; see MUSCLE, 
-ATION.] a. The function of muscular move- 
ment. b. The disposition or arrangement of 
muscles. 


MUSET 


Musculature (my-skialätiua), 1875. [- 
musculature, f. as prec.) The muscular 
tem of the whole body or of one ofits organ 

Muscule, obs. f. MUSCLE, MUSSEL, 7 

Musculo- (mv-skiŭlo), comb, f. L. 
culus MUSCLE, usu. in sense ‘pertaining 
muscle and. ., as m.-arterial, -cutane 
-ligamentous, -tendinous adis. 

i1Mu'sculous, a. 1541. - (O)Fr. n 
culeuz or L. musculosus, f. musculus; 
MUSOLE, -OUS.] = MUSCULAR —1775. 

Mus.D., Mus.Doc. 1786. Abbrev. 
mod. L. Music Doctor, doctor of music, 

Muse (midz), sb. late ME. I- (O) Fr. 
or L. musa = Gr. uo0ca.] 1. Myth. (Now. 

w. capital.) One of nine sister-goddesses, the 
offspring of Zeus and Mnemosyne (Memory), 
regarded as the inspirers of learning and the 
arts, esp. of poetry and music, and repre 
sented as young and beautiful virgins. b. In 
classical poetry the muse is often invoked ag 
if there were only one 1629. 2. (With or with: 
out capital.) a. Chiefly with possessive: The 
inspiring goddess of a particular poet. Hence, 
his particular genius, style, or spirit, late MU, 
b. The M.: poetry personified, as an object of 

So the Muses: the liberal arts, 
polite literature. 1755. c. transf. One under 
the guidance of a Muse, a poet 1604, 

1. In modern use Clio is the Muse of history, 
Thalia of Comedy, Melpomene of tragedy, But 
of music, Terpsichore of dancing, and Ui 
astronomy. The other names, Erato, mene 
nia, and Calliope, are not so frequently mentioned 
in modern literature. So songe the myghty M., 
she That cleped ys caliope CHAUCER, 2. B. AS 
though my muze were mute and durst not sing 
GASCOIGNE. Foole saide My m. to mee, looke in 
thy heart and write SIDNEY. b. And strieti 
meditate the thankles M. MIL. The votarles 
the northern muses JOHNSON. c. That attenuated 
but majestic m. Mrs. Montagu 1905. "n 

Muse (miüz), sb.“ arch. 1475. [t. Muss 
v.] ta. The action of musing; profound 
abstraction. b. A fit of abstraction; now only 
in sing. tC. To be at a m.: to ‘wonder’ 
(whether, eto. 

a. He. Was fill'd With admiration, and deep My 
to heare Of things so high and strange MILT. 

Muse, sh.“ See Musa. 

Muse (miüz) v. ME. Now literary. [= 
(O)Fr. muser tmeditate, waste time, trifle 
i= Rom. *musare, presumably rel. to med. L. 
musum (see MUZZLE sb.), but the sengo- 
development is not obvious.] 1. intr. To be 
absorbed in thought; to ponder; also (rans. 
(now rare) to ponder over, reflect upon, oi 
template. 2, intr. With dependent question 
To be at a loss to discover, wonder what, - 
how, ete. Now rare. late ME. 3. To be aston- 
ished, wonder, marvel (now rare, poel.) 
ME.; talso trans. to marvel at 1567-1610. 
intr. To gaze meditatively on, upon. ME, 15. 
To mutter (discontentedly); to grumble, com- 
plain. late ME. —1598; also trans. late ME. 
only. b. trans. To say or murmur meditatively 


1834. H 
1. Whyle I was thus musynge, the fyre kyndled 
COVERDALE Ps. 38: 3. 2. Whyle men mused whai 
the matter ment Monz. 3. Do not m. at me my. 
most worthy Friends SHaks, I m. my Lord 
Gloster is not come SHAKS, I cannot too much m. 
Such shapes SHAKS. 4. The mind. Is left to m- 
upon the solemn scene Worpsw. 5. Merry W. 
V. v. 253. Hence Mu'ser. Mursingly adv. 

Muse: seo MEUSE. i 

Museful (miü:zfül, a. 1018. [f. MUSE 8b. 
+ -FUL.] Absorbed in thought; pensive. 

Full of m. Mopings DRYDEN. Hence Mu-sefully 
adv, 1885. 

Murseless, a. pedantic. 1044. [f. MUSE 
sb. + -LESS, after Gr. duovcos.] Without 
learning; uncultured. 

The m. cry of the multitude RUSKIN. 

Musellim (muselim). 1687. 


[- Turk. 
mütesellim, commonly pronounced musellim, 
tax officer, f. Arab. mulasallim, lit. payer.) 
A Turkish officer, the lieutenant of a pasha. 

Muset (miü-zét). Obs. exc. dial. (mussit). 
1592. [- OFr. mucette, mussetie hiding-place, 
dim. of muce, musse; see MEUSE, MICHE.] = 


MEUSE sb. 1. 

Musette (miuze't). late ME. [- (O)FT. 
musette, dim. of OFr. muse bagpipe; ses 
-ETTE.] 1. A kind of bagpipe. 2. A soft pas: 
toral air imitating the sound of the bagpipes 
a dance for this music 1726. 3. A reed stop - 


MUSEUM 
on an organ 1825, 4. A small kind of oboe 
1880. 

Museum (miuzi-)m). Also tmusæum, 
1015. [- L. museum library, study — Gr. 
uovostov seat of the Muses, subst, use of n. of 
povoetos, f. uo0oa Muse sb.*) 1, a. Hist. (with 
capital M.) The university building erected 
at Alexandria by Ptolemy Soter. tb, gen. A 
building or apartment dedicated to che 
pursuit of learning or the arte; a study; a 
library 1700. 2. A building used for storing 
and exhibiting objects illustrative of anti- 
quities, natural history, art, oto. 1083, 

2. The Museum or Ashmole's Museum, a neat 
Building in the City of Oxford 1706, ES Miss 
Blanche. .had quite a little m, of locks of hair in 
her treasure-chest THAOKERAY, attrib, m. -plece, 
a plece worthy of exhibition in a m.; a very fine 
example; also, in derogatory sense, an antiquated 
or outdated specimen. 

Mush (mof), sb. 1071. (app. a var, of 
Masu ab. ] 1. N. Amer, A kind of 
made with meal (chiefly of maize) boiled in 
water or milk. 2, Anything soft and pulpy 
1824, 

1880. Stowod into m., hearing u popular preacher 


Mush (maf), sb.* slang. 1821. [Shortened 
f. MUSHROOM sb] 1. An umbrella, 2. A 
small cab-proprietor 1887, 

Mush (mof), v. Se. 1678, [perh. — OFT. 
moucher out, trim.) (rana. To cut out with a 
stamp, to nick or notch’ (Jam.). 3 

Musha (mp'fà), inf, 1831. [= Ir. muise, var. 
of. mdiseadh, i.e. md if, ts is, cadh it.) An 
exclam. of strong feeling used by Irish 


speakers, 
[Lato ME. 
musherom 


Mushroom (mo:frum), sb. 
musseroun, musheron, by assim. 
(xv1) = (O)Fr. mousseron = late L. mussirío, 
-ion- (Anthimus).] 1. In early use, à fungus 
of any of the larger *umbrella-shaped" spe- 
cies, Now, the common edible fungus, 
Psalliola (Agaricus) campestris, and closely 
resembling species. Some apply mushroom 
to the odible fungi, and to the 
polsonous. "Tho mushroom is a proverbial 
type of rapid growth. 2. fig. a. A person or 
family that has suddenly sprung into notico; 
an upstart. Also applied to a city, institu- 
tion, ete, 1593, tb. A contemptible person 
1700. 3. a. slang (disused), An umbrella 
1856, b. collog. A low-crowned circular hat, 
esp. a lady’s straw hat with down-curving 
brim 1806. 4. = mushroom-colour 1884. B. 
altríb. or quasi-adj., esp. with sense *up- 
start’, ‘ephemeral’ 1609, 

2. a. Sheffield is an old oak; Birmingham ls a m. 
BENTHAM. 5. A Mushrome Love sprung from a 
tranaltory View SAVAGE. 

: m. anchor, a mooring anchor having a 
saucer-ahaped head uj shaft; 
colour, a pale pinkish colour resembling that of a 


m m.-tcoral eiit -rin 40 
FAIRY-RING; wn, 
of mushrooma, . embedded an mat- 


rix, 

Mushroom (mp:frum), v. 1803, I. prec] 
intr, Of rifle-bulleta: To expand and flatten 
(oul), b. U.S, Of fire: To spread outwards 
1903. c. trans. To cause (a bullet) to much. 


rooming, gerund and pr. pple. 1804. 
If. prec. + Aw Gathering mushrooms, 
Mushy (mpfi), a. collog, 1876. t. Mvsn 
sb. + y^] Soft, pulpy; also fig. Henco 
Mushiness, 
Music (mid all). ME. I- (O)Fr. musique = 
L. musica = Gr. uovow, Subst. use (8c. rom 
art) of fem. of hof a Muse or the Muses, 
concerning the arts, poetry, literature, f. 
jodoa MUSR 6b.) 1, That one of tho fine arts 
which is concerned with the combination of 
sounds with a view to beauty of form and the 
expression of thought or feeling; also, the 
science of the laws or principles by which this 
art is regulated. 2, Sounds in melodie or 
harmonic combination, whether produced by 
voice or instruments. late ME. b. transf. 
Applied, e.g.,to the song of birds, the murmur 
of running water, otc., spec. the ery of 
on seeing the chase. Also in ironical colloca- 
tions. 1500. 3. Musical composition 1607. 
14. A piece of music composed or 
1674. 5. A company of musicians; the com- 
pany of musicians attached to a military 
force; a band of music’ (see BAND ab.* 4). 


[Of. Fr. musique.) Obs, exc. in military or 
court use, 1686, C. Musical Instrumenta (now 
dial.) 1001. 7. The written or printed score 
wuch scores 00l- 
composition a4 repre- 
sented by graphic symbols 1770. 8. U.S, col- 
loq. Liveliness; excited wrangling; diversion ; 


N 

. Considered as an art, music has two distinct 

branches, the art of the composer and that of the 

executant. The word Is often used with special 
to Instrumental 


and 
than vocal O.E.D. 2. Musick has 
to sooth a savage Breast CONGREVE. fe 
be kil'd, Even with the musick of 
le murmurs near the running 
ter than thelr own WOKDSW. 


purposes anno: Clashing of 
swords was then dally musicke in every street 

3. Phr. To set fo m.: to provide (a pum 
ete.) with m. to which it may be sung. 4. Cymb, 
Tr. lli, 44. 5. Ho says iy Se! the musique are 
ready to starve PEPYS, 6. 5) plays the M. with- 
out one sensation but the feel of the ivory at her 


room. 
box, t(a) a barrel-orgat 


taining muslc-scores; 


of the musicians 
used for musical pei ; epee. 
about 1885) a hall licensed for singing, [LÀ 
of dramai 
attrib; loft. a gallery for 


musicians; an organ-loft; -paper, paper 
ruled for wri upon; = a pen wing Ave 
pointa for drawing at one time the five lines of the 


musical stave; shell, one of several spent of 
molluscs of the omir olutidar, 

ving markings on the shell resem! written 
music; m.-stool, a stool (usu, with adjustable 
seat) for one who plays on the plano. Hence 


Mursicless a. 

Musical (mit-zikiil), a. (and sb.) late ME. 
[= (O)Fr. musical - med. L, musicalis, f. I.. 
musica; see prec., -AL'.] A. adj. 1, Of or 
belonging to music, 2, Having the nature of 
musio; tuneful, melodious, harmonious; 
pleasing in sound, euphonious. Of sounds: 
Having tho nature of ‘tones’, as dist. from 
mere ‘noises’, lato ME. 3. Fond of or skilled 
in music. late ME. 4, Sot to or accompanied 
by, musio 1686, 

‘The musical) confusion Of hounds and eccho 
In coniunetion SHAKE. 
collocations: m. box, a mechanical m. in- 
toothed cylin- 
a resonant comb-like metal plate; 
In which a number of P yers 
ic round a smaller number ol 
when the music stops; 
m. chime, a set of bells to play a tune, 
a carillon; m. clock, a clock which produces short 


tunes at intervals; m. glasses ~= HAR- 
Mops a me, kind feaurtian dance 
ipaniment of music; m. shell = musio-shell; 
Sar uuf box, a suif-box containing a small m. 
B. sb. A musical party 1823. Also in Fr. 


form musicale. U.S. 1883, Hence Musíca:- 
iey, m. quality or character, Muvsical-ly 


^, "Dess. 
Musician (miuzi-fán). late ME. 


2. A professional performer of (esp. instru- 
mental) music. Also fransf. and fig. 1450. 
Musicens (whiche encludeth singing and 
) 1565. Hence Musl"clanly a. characteris- 
or worthy of a skilled m. 1864. 
Musicianer (miuzifAnan, Now chiefly 


Irish. 1640, It. proc. + En“. I = MUSICIAN. 
Musico- (mi@aiko), comb. f. L. musicus, 


Musit, var. of MUSET. 

fMu-sive, a. and sb. 1506. [- Fr. musif, 
«ive = late L. musivus, in opus musírum 
mosaic work.) A. adj. = Mosaic u. 1. -1813. 
1658. 


muscus (Jerome) — Pers, musk, mitk, porh. 


doer'a musk-bag being similar).] 1. An odori- 
secreted in a. 


MUSKETOON 


1. They lefte à. 
sweeter then musi 
seems to excell the ve 
In the m. the fur is thick and elastic, 
country 1879, J. Close in a bower of. hyacinth and 


m, KEATS. 

1 In names for the receptacle 
in the musk-deer, eto., which contains the musk, as 
-gland, -pod, -aae. 

b. In the names 9155 inta having a musky odour, 
an m. carnation, the clove-gillyflower; m. cra= 
nesbill, geranium, Frodium m m; m. 
crowfoot, root, Adoxa moschatellina; m.-flower 
= musk-plant (b); -hyacinth, one of the grape- 
p . — Muscari um; «mallow, io 

'alva moschata; (b)  musk-plant (a); m. orchi 

Herminium monorchis; m»«plant, tla) Hibiscus 
abelmoschua ; (b) Mimulus moschatus; (c) = muak- 
mallow (a); rose, a rambling rose, Rosa 

having fragrant white flowers; =i the seed 
of Hibiscus abelmosehus; m. thistle, the thistle 
Carduus nutans, 

€. In the names of varieties of frults having a 
musky smell or taste, as m. apple, pear, oto. 

d. In the names of animals having a musky odour 
as tm.-beaver = MUBK-RAT 1; "beetle, a longi- 
corn beetle, Callichroma  moschata; ~bison, 
-buffalo = m.-or; -kangaroo, a very small, rat- 
like, arboreal e 
chatus; «mol 


P any viverrine carnivore, 


To perfume with or as with musk. 

Muskadel(l, Muskalinge, oto., Muskat, 
var. MUSCATRL, MASKINONGR, MUSK-OAT. 

tMusk-cat, Also fmusket, 
1651. The animal from which musk is got; 
usu., the MUSK-DRER, Cf. CIVET-CAT. ~1704, b. 
tranaf. applied as a term of reproach to a fop; 
also to a courtesan 15061777. 

fMu'sk-cod, 1690, [Cop sb.'] 1. The bag 
or gland containing musk 1672-1721. 2. 
transf. A acented fop 1684. 

Mu'sk-deer, 1681, A small hornless 
ruminant (Moschus moschiferus) of Central 
Asia, the male of whioh yields the perfume 
called ‘musk’ (ace MUSK sb. 1). Aleo, a cho- 
vrotain. 

Mu'sk-duck. 1774. 1. A tropleal Ameri- 
can duck, Cairina moschata, orron. called the 
Muscovy and Barbary duck, 2, An Australian 
duck, Bistura lobata, so called from the 
musky odour of the male 1834. 

Musked (mpskt), a. Now rare. 1570. [f. 
MUSK sb., or v, + Flavoured or por- 
fumed with musk; tasting like mask. (Often 
in names of plants and fruits, transl, mod. I. 
moschatus.) 

Muskellunge, var. MASKINONGR, 

Musket! (mpwkét), Obs, exe, Hist, lato 
ME. I- ONFr. musket, mousquet, OFr. 
mou(s)ehel, moschel, now émouchet, Ult. 
origin unc. Cf. med.L. muaectus,) Tho male 
of the sparrowhawk, 

Musket* (mp'skét), 1687, [= Fr. 
(Brantôme), tete — It. moschetto, -ella 
(formerly) bolt from a crom-bow, f. mosca 
fly = L. musa.) A handgun carried by 
infantry soldiers. (Orig. applied to the matoh- 
lock gun, and now usu. restricted to obsolete 
kinds of Infantry gun, as dist, from the rifle.) 

and holobertes shall be 


am, may be 
jeer Hist., u soldier armed. 


with a m. 1690, 
Musketo(e, obs. ff. Mosquito, 


Musketoon (mist fn). Obs, exc, Hist. 
1638, [- Fr. mousquelon — It. moschettone, 


MUSKETRY 


f. moschelto MusKET*; see -00N.] A kind of 
musket, short and with a large bore; a 
soldier armed with this. 

Musketry (mo-sketri). 1646. - Fr. mous- 
quelerie, f. mousquel; see MUSKET? and -ERY, 
Av.] 1. Muskets collectively. 2. The fire of 
muskets 1756. 3. The art or science of mani- 
pulating small arms 1854. 4. Musketeers 1772. 

Musk melon. 1573. lf. Musk h. The 
MELON, Cucumis melo. (Applied both to 
fruit and plant.) 

Mu:sk-rat. 1620. 1. A large aquatic 
rodent, Fiber zibethicus, common throughout 
N. America, so called from its musky smell. 
Also called Musguasn. b. The fur or skin of 
the musk-rat 1879. 2. Applied to other rat- 
like animals having a musky odour; as the 
musk-kangaroo, the musk-shrew, the DES- 
MAN, etc. 1681, 

Mu'sk-root. 1844. Any of several plants 
having strong-scented roots, as moschatel, 
spikenard, sumbul; also, a drug obtained 
from the root of sumbul. 

Musk-tree, 1848. Any of several Aus- 
tralian trees or shrubs having a musky smell, 
as Marlea vitiensis, Olearia argophylla (Silver- 
leaved M.), and O. viscosa (Dwarf M.). 

Mu:sk-wood. 1725. Any of several 
trees having a musky smell, as Trichilia mos- 
chala and Guarea trichilioides ot the West 
Indies, and the Australian silver-leaved 
musk-tree; the wood of any of these. 

Musky (mr'skl), a. 1610. (f. Musk sb. + 
*Y'.] Smelling or tasting of musk, or some- 
what like musk; scented with musk. Hence 
Mu'skiness. 

Muslim: sce Mostra. 

Muslin (mo-zlin). 1600. [= Fr. mousse- 
line = It. mussolina, -ino, f. Mussolo, the 
town of Mosul in Mesopotamia, where muslin 
was formerly made; see -INE'.] 1. General 
name for the most delicately woven cotton 
fabrics, used for ladies’ dresses, curtains, 
hangings, eto. Also, a garment of this. b. 
U.S. Any of various coarser and heavier 
cotton goods, used for shirts, bedding etc. 
1872. 2. slang. The fair sex’. A bit of m., a 
woman or girl. 1823. 3. Naut. slang. ‘Can- 
vas’, sails 1822. 4. altrib. or adj. Made or con- 
sisting of muslin 1684. 

Muslinet (mozline:t). Also -ette. 1787. 
[f. MUSLIN + kr. ] A thick variety of muslin; 
used for infants’ clothing, etc. 

Musmon (mp-smoen). Also fmusi-. 1601. 
[- L. musimo (Pliny) late Gr. jocuow 
(Strabo).] = MOUFFLON. 

Musnud (mo-snnd). 1763. [Urdu masnad, 
7 Arab, misnad, f. sanada lean against.) A 
seat made of cushions, esp. one used as a 
throne by native princes of India. 

Musquash (mrskwof) 1624. [- Algon- 
quian word.] The musk-rat, or its fur (1884). 

attrib, and Comb., as m. root, Water Hemlock, 
Cicuta maculata, 
Musquaw (m»:skwQ). 1861. [Cree Indian.) 
An American name for the Black Bear. 

Musque(e)ito, ete., Musquet, var. Mos- 
QUITO, MUSKET. 

tMursrol. 1551. [- Fr. muserolle — It. 
museruola, f. muso muzzle.] The nose-band 
of a bridle 1833. 

Muss (mops), 8b." Obs. exc. dial. 1591. [Of 
unkn. origin.] A game in which small objects 
are thrown down to be scrambled for. 

Muss (mons), sb.* dial. and U.S. 1843. 
[app. var. of MESS sb.] I. A disturbance, row 
1848. 2, A state of untidiness; a muddle, 
mess, Hence Muss v. trans. to make untidy; 
to crumple, ruffle; to smear, mess; to en- 
tangle, confuse 1850. 

Mussel (ms). (OE. muscle muzle, 
musle (~ L. musculus), superseded by MLG. 
mussel, MDu. mosscele (Du. mossel), - OHG. 
muscula (G. muschel) - Rom. *muscula, alt. 
f. L. musculus, dim. (see -CULE) of L. mus 
mouse; sp, with -sk- survived till xvir, but 
- occurred xv.] 1. A bivalve mollusc 
belonging to either of the two families 
Mylilacea (Sea Mussels) and Unionacea 
(Freshwater Mussels). 2. A fossil bivalve 
shell found in 5 in pen 1 

ib. „as m. l., a bed of 
dene — 8 5 fossil bivalve shells, anthra. 
cosia, etc.; m. -bed, a layer of mussels at 
the bottom of the sea; m. digger U.S., a name for 
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VVV 
variety of plum; m. scale, an insect having 

si “of a small mussel-shell, which attacks the 
bark of apple-trees. 

Mu -shell. OE. The shell of a mussel. 

b. One who gapes like a mussel-shell, Merry 
W. IV. v. 29. 

fMussitate, v. 1626. [- mussital-, pa. 
ppl.stem of L. mussitare, frequent. of mussare 
mutter; see -ATE?.) inir. To mutter 1721. 

So tMussita-tion 1619-1591. 

jMussuck (mosik). Anglo-Ind. 
[Hindi macak.] A leather water-bag. 

Mussulman (mvsðlmæn), sb. and a. PI. 
-mans. Calachr. pl. -men. 1503. |- Pers. 
musulmán, prop. adj. f. muslim MOSLEM.] 
(A) Moslem. Hence Mu'ssulmanic, tMu:s- 
sulmanish adjs. = M.; Mu:ssulmanism 
(now rare), Islam; Mussulmanlik, the 
M. faith, Islam; tMu'ssulmans Anglo-Ind., 
the Urdu language, 80 Mu'ssulwoman, a 
female M. (joc.) 1668. 

Mussy (mosi), a. U.S. 1859. [t. Muss 
ab.* + -Y'.] Untidy, rumpled, tousled. Hence 
Murssiness. 

Must (most), sb. [OE. must = (0)HG. 
most — L. mustum, subst. use of n. of mustus 
new, fresh.] 1, New wine; grape-juice un- 
fermented or before fermentation is com- 
plete. Also new m. tb. In (the) m., on the m.: 
said of wine in process of fermentation 1533— 
1700. 2. fa. Any juice or liquor undergoing 
or prepared for undergoing alcoholic fer- 
mentation. late ME. 1708. b. The pulp of 
apples or pears after the juice has been 
pressed out in making cider or perry (dial,) 
1070. 13. A variety of cider-apple 1664-1707. 

1. Will put newe muste into old bottelles UDALL. 
fig. Els the Jewes might haue. . preferred the old 
wine of Moses lawe, aboue the new m. of the doc- 
trine of Christ 1563. 

Must (most), sb.* 1002. [Back-formation 
from Musrx.] Mustiness; mould. 

Must, sb.* 1603. The verb MUST used as a 
noun. 

Must is for kings, And low obedience for low 
underlings DEKKER. 

Must (most), a. and sb Also musth, 
1871. [- Urdu mast — Pers. mast, lit. in- 
toxicated'.] A. adj. Applied to male animals, 
as elephants and camels, in a state of danger- 
ous frenzy to which they are subject at ir- 
regular intervals. Phr, To go m. B. sb. The 
condition or state of being ‘must’; an ele- 
phant in must 1878. 

Must (most), v. [OK. méste, pa. t. of mat 
(see MOTE v.), = OFris. mõt, OS. mót, muot 
(Du. moet), OHG. muog find room or oppor- 
tunity, may, must (G. muss), Goth. gamótan 
find room, rel. to MLG. móte, OHG, muoga (G. 
musse) leisure :- Gme. *mótó, of unkn. 
origin.) tL. The pa. t. of MOTE v., in senses 1 
and 2. 1471. II. Used as a pres, tense, and 
hence (under certain conditions) as a pa. 
tense, corresponding to this, 1. Expressing 
necessity: Am (is, are) obliged or required to; 
have (has) to; it is necessary that (I, you, he, 
it, etc.) should : = More v. 2. ME. b. Used 
to express a fixed or certain futurity. I m. 
= I am fated or certain to. ., I shall cer- 
tainly or inevitably ...late ME. c. In ex- 
pressions like I m. S = I cannot help saying. 
Also in explanatory clauses, as you m. know 
or understand = you ought to be informed, 
I would have you know. 1563. d. As a pa. 
tense: Was obliged, had to; it was necessary 
that (I, he, it, etc.) should. (Now only in 
oblique narration, and when the speaker has 
in his mind what might have been said or 
thought at the time.) 1691. e. As a pa. or 
historical pres. tense with ref. to some fool- 
ish or annoying action or some untoward 
event. Now collog. late ME. 2. In the Ist 
pers., must often expresses an insistent de- 
mand or a firm resolve on the part of the 
speaker. Hence also in the 2nd and 3rd per- 
Sons, rendering sentiments imputed to others. 
late ME. 3. As must has no pa. pple., the 
need of a past conditional is supplied by 
placing the principal verb in the perfect 
infinitive; as, I m. hare seen (done) it 1400. 4. 
Expressing the inferred or presumed cer- 
tainty of a fact; either (with present inf.) 
relating to the present time, as in you m. be 
aware of this = I cannot doubt that you are 
aware of this; or (with perf. inf.) relating to 
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the past, as in he m. have done it =it is to be 
concluded that he did it 1652. 5, In m. not 
the negative has the same effect as if it be. 
longed to the following infinitive 1583. 6. 
Elliptical uses. a. With ellipsis of a verb of 
motion (now arch.) late ME. b. With ellipsis 
et infnitivo to be supplied from the context 
ME, 

1, Tom, you m. go with us to [etc.] SWIFT. b. He 
m. increace: and I muste decreace TINDALE John 
3:30. c. I m. beg to be absolved from the promise 
Jowett, d. He could not bear to be idle..he m, 
always be doing something 1894. e. Just when 1 
was busiest, that bore C. m. come in and waste 
three hours (mod.). 2. I m., and will go DRYDEN. 
Let us leave this room, if you m. laugh 1798. 3, If 
he had looked he m, have seen the light of the 
approaching train 1896. 4. This m. have been a 

shock to the poor disconsolate parent GOLDSM, 
5. You m. not meruaile Helen at my course 
SHAKS, 6. a. His work is done, the minister m. out 
Zur. b. I have not spoken to the king One 
word; and one I m, Farewell! TENNYSON, 

Must, v.“ Obs. exc. dial, 1530. [Back- 
formation from MusrY.] intr. and trans, To 
become, or make, musty or mouldy. 

Mustache: see MOUSTACHE. 

Mustachio (musta:fo, mós-). Pl. mus- 
tachios (-foz). 1551. [= Sp. mostacho and its 
source It. mostaccto (cf. mod. L. mustacia), 
based ult. on Gr. erat, uvorox- upper lip, 
moustache.) = MOUSTACHE 1, 2; transf. esp. 
fthe whiskers of a cat; tthe awn or bristles 
of pertain grasses 1591-1790. Hence Mus- 
tachioed a. moustached. 

Mustang (mv'stæn). 1808, [app. blending 
of Sp. mestengo (now mesteho) and mostrenco, 
both applied to wild or masterless cattle, the 
former being f. mesta (+= L. mixta, subst. use 
of fem. pa. pple. of míscére mix) association 
of graziers, who appropriated wild cattle that 
attached themselves to the herds.] 1. The 
wild or half-wild horse of Mexico, California, 
ete. Also m. pony. 2. In full M. grape: A 
small red grape, Vitis candicans, of Texas 
1854. 

Mustard (mostad). ME. [~ OFr. mo(u)s- 
tarde (mod. moutarde) = Pr., Cat., Pgs It. 
mostarda, Rum. mostar, f. Rom. *mosto, L. 
mustum Must ab.*; prop. applied to the condi- 
ment as orig. prepared by making the ground 
seeds into a paste with must.) 1. The seeds 
of the plant mustard (see 2) ground or 
pounded to a powder, sometimes called flour 
of m.; also, this substance as made into a 
paste, and used as a condiment, or applied 
to the skin as à poultice or plaster. 2, Any of 
the cruciferous plants yielding these seeds, 
forming the Linnean genus Sinapis, but now 
included in the genus Brassica; esp. B. nigra, 
the black (or brown) mustard, and B. alba, 
the white mustard ME. b. Applied with de- 
fining word to various other (chiefly cruci- 
ferous) plants resembling mustard in ap- 
pearance, taste, ete, 1597. 

2. M. and cress: the plants white mustard and 
cress (Lepidium sativum) used in the seed-leaf as a 
salad-herb. Poor man's m., hedge ( l. 
Wild m., oi charlock, Brassica arvensis; (b) Ra- 

a ra; trum. 

5 5 m. beetle, a small black beetle (Phadon 
armoraciæ) destructive to mustard plants; Im. 
bowl, a wooden bowl in which mustard was 
pounded, proverbially referred to as the instru- 
ment for producing stage thunder; -gas, a variety 
of poison gas; -oil, an oil obtained from mustard 

; -pot, a pot or cruet for holding table m.; 
m.-shrub a West Indian shrub, Capparis fr 
ruginea, the berries of which have a pungen 
flavour; -tree, the m. of the N. T., described as a 
“tree” (see next 1). 

Mustard seed. late ME. 1. The seed of 
mustard. 

The ‘mustard seed’ (xóxxos owdrews,) of the his 
spoken as of producing a ‘tree’ (Matt. 13:31), 
prob. the seed of the black mustard (Brass 
nigra), which in Palestine grows to a great 
12. = Mustanp 2. -1681. 3, U.S. A very fine 
shot used in shooting birds to minimize in- 
jury to the plumage 1884. 

Mustee (mp»:sti, mestee (mesti). 1099. 
[- Sp. mestizo (pronounced mesti-po); 8e 
Mestizo.) The offspring of a white and a 
quadroon; also, loosely, a half-caste. 

Musteline (mrstiloin. 1056. 1 5 
mustelinus of or belonging to a weasel, g 
mustela weasel; see -INE'.] A. adj. Of, Per. 
taining to, or characteristic of the subfamily 
Mustelinæ of weasels; spec. of the brown 
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tawny colour of the summer fur of the weasel. 
B. sb. A m. animal 1891. 

Muster (mv'stə1), sb.! [Late ME. mostre, 
moustre - OFr. moustre (later in latinized form 
monstre, mod. montre) repr. Rom. sb. f. 
*mostrare L. monstrare show.] tl. The 
action, or an act, of showing; manifestation ; 
exhibition, display —1601. 2. A pattern, speci- 
men, example. Now only Comm., a pattern, 
sample. late ME. 3. An act of mustering 
soldiers, sailors, etc.; an assembling of men 
for inspection, ascertainment of numbers, 
introduction into service, exercise, or the 
like. Phr. To make, take a m. late ME. 4. 
The number of persons or things mustered 
or assembled on a particular occasion; an 
assembly, collection. late ME. 5. A muster- 
rol] 1565. 6. Muster out: the action of ‘mus- 
tering out’; discharge from service. U.S. 
1892 

1. They begin to make some m. and shew of their 
learning 1581. 2. In mod. use confined to certain 
partieular branches of commerce or particular 
localities (used, e.g. in the Sheffield cutlery trade, 
and by British merchants in Asia) O.E.D. A few 
musters of new Teas have been shewn 1879. 3. 
"They took a m, and found their Army amounted 
to four thousand Foot, and six hundred Horse 
1726. Phr. To pass m.: orig. Mil, To undergo m. 
or review without censure; hence transf. and fig. 
to bear examination or inspection, to come up to 
the required standard, to be above, or go free 
from, censure; to succeed, be accepted (as or for 
the possessor of certain qualities). False m.: a 
fraudulent presentation at a m., or a fraudulent 
inclusion in a muster-roll, of men who are not 
available for service. Formerly often fig. 4. A 
tolorable m. of amateurs and boxing gentry 1810. 
5, 1, got put down upon the m. DICKENS. 
attrib. and Comb.: m.-book, a book in which 
muster-rolls are transcribed 1587; m.-master, an 
officer who was responsible for the accuracy of the 
muster-roll (now Hist.) 1579; m.-roll, a register 
of the officers and men in an army or ship's com- 
pany (also fig.) 1605. 

Muster, sb.' 1400. Short for MUSTER- 
DEVILLERS —1549. 

Muster (mr'stoz) v. ME. [- OFr. mo(u)s- 
irer (mod. montrer) += L. monstrare show.] t1. 
lrans. To show, display, exhibit; to show up, 
report, tell, explain —1022. tb. intr, for refl. 
"To show, to appear, to be displayed; to make 
à (good, bad, etc.) appearance —1597. 2. trans. 
Yo collect or assemble (primarily soldiers) for 
ascertainment of numbers, inspection, exer- 
cise, display, or introduction into service. 
late ME. b. intr. for refl. Of an army, eto.: 
To come together for inspection, exercise, 
or preparation for service 1450. fe. (rans. To 
enlist, enroll ~1748. d. To call the roll of. 
Now chiefly Naut. 1670. e. Of an army, etc.: 
To comprise, to number 1837, 3. To collect, 
bring together (persons or things); esp. to 
bring forward from one’s own stores 1586. 
b. fig. To summon, gather up (one's thoughts, 
courage, strength, etc.) 1588. 4. inir. To as- 
semble, gather together in a body 1003. 5. 
trans. To ‘take stock of? 1625. 6. intr. To 
pass muster for. LAMB. 

2. How busy he was in mustering, how diligent in 
setting forward HALL. I then in London,. . Mus- 
ter'd my Soldiers SHAKS. b. fig. A field of fancies 
musterd in my mynd 1611. c. We being not 
knowne, not muster'd Among the Bands SHAKS. 
d. Phr. To m. in (U. S.): to m. (a watch) at the time 
of duty. To m. in (into) (the) service (U.S.): to 
enroll as recruits. 70 m. out (of service) (U.8.): to 
summon together in order to discharge from ser- 
vice; to pay off (soldiers). 3. All the Hands we 
could m.. Were but twelve 1743. b. Muster quur 
Wits, stand in your owne defence SHAKS. Mus- 
tring all her wiles MILT. 4. Oh, heauens Why doe's 
my bloud thus m. to my heart? SHAKS. 5. Mus- 
tering cattle 1875. 

Phr. Muster up. a. To bring together (troops) 
for battle, etc. b. To summon up, gather up, 
marshal. 

a. In Oxfordshire shalt m. vp thy friends SHAKS. 
pou had mustered up courage to speak to him 

+Musterdevillers. (Many variant spell- 
ings.) 1400. [f. Mouster(de)villers, old form 
of the name of Montivilliers, Normandy.] A 
grey woollen cloth —1564. 

Musty (msti), a. (and sb.) 1530. [perh. 
alt. of Molsry by assoc. with MUST sb.] 
1. a. Spoiled with damp; moist and fetid. 
b. Having the rank odour or taste of mouldy 
substances 1530. 2. fig. a. Spoiled with age; 
stale; antiquated 1592. b. Of persons: Dull, 
‘mouldy’, antiquated 1637. 3. Ill-humoured, 
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peevish, sullen. Obs. exc. dial. 1620. +4, sb. 
A kind of snuff having a musty flavour. 
CT 

x m. papers 1693. Unsavoury smells of m. 
hay DICKENS. b. Do not all Houses and aces 
i the Air be any way prevented by Win- 
ters..? 1683. Sour milk and m. eggs 
1891. 2. a. Some old m. laws 1683. b. A m. 
moralist FIELDING. Hence Murstily adv. Mu's- 

. TMuwsty v. to become or make m. or 
mouldy 1631-1707. 

Mutable (miitüb'), a. and sb. late ME. 
L. mutabilis, f. mutare change, see -ABLE.] 
A. adj. 1. Inconstant in mind, will, or dis- 
position; fickle; unsettled, variable. Now 
rare. 2. Liable or subject to change or altera- 
tion. b. Gram. Subject to mutation 1707. 

1. The m. mynde of quene Elyzabeth 1548. 2. 
The Use of Clothes continues, though the Fashion 
of them has been m. STEELE, 

B. sb. A mutable consonant 1821. 
ione capable of aspiration, or mutables 1843. 

ence Mutabidity, Mu-tableness (now rare). 
Murtably adv. 

Mutage (mid-teds). 1839. [- Fr. mulage, 
f. muter; see MUTE v., -AGE.] The process of 
muting wine. 

Mutant (mid-tant), d. and sb. 1901. [- 
mulant-, pr. ppl. stem of L. mutare change; 
see -ANT.] Biol. (A form) resulting from 
mutation. 

Mutate (miuté'-t), v. 1818. [Back-forma- 
tion from next.] a. intr. To undergo change; 
Gram. to undergo mutation. b. trans. (Gram.) 
To cause mutation of. 

Mutation (miuté^fon) late ME. [= L. 
mutatio, f. mulal-, pa. ppl. stem of mulare 
change; see -ATION. Cf. (O)Fr. mutation, 
which may be partly the source.] 1. The 
action or process of changing; alteration, 
change. 2. Mus. In medieval solmization: 
The chang- from one hexachord to another 
involving a change of the syllable applied to 
a given note 1597. 3. Philol. a. In the Celtic 
langs. a change of an initial consonant, 
depending on the character of the preceding 
word 1843. b. In Germanic langs., modifica- 
tion of an accented vowel under the influence 
of a following vowel (J, u, ajo) or consonants 
j(= v), w; umlaut. 1875. 4. Biol. Used (in 
contrast to variation) for the kind of change 
which results in the production of a new 
species. Hence quasi-concr. a species result- 
ing from this process. 1894. 

1. O world! But that thy strange mutations make 
vs hate thee Life would not yeelde to age SHAKS. 

attrib. Mutation stop; an organ-stop whose 

ipes produce tones a fifth or a major third above 
the proper pitch of the key struck, or above one 
of its octaves. 

\Muta-tis muta‘ndis, adv. phr. 1498. [L.] 
“Things being changed that have to be 
changed’, i.e. with the necessary changes. 

Mutative (miitàtiv), a. 1743. [- med.L. 
mutativus, f. mulat-; Bee MUTATION, -IVE.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by muta- 
tion or sudden variation. 

Mutch (mtf). dial. and Sc. 1473. E Mu. 
mutse (Du. muts), corresp. to (M)HG. mütze, 
shortened by-forms of MDu. amutse, almutse 
med. L. almucia AMICE*.] fl. Sc. A night 
covering for the head —1831. 2. A cap or coif, 
usu. of linen, worn by women and young chil- 
dren 1634. 

Mutchkin (mrtfkin. Sc. late ME. [- 
early mod.Du. mudseken (now mutsje), dim. 
of mudde; see MUD sb.*, -KIN.] A measure of 
capacity for liquids, ete.; the fourth part of 
the old Scots pint, or about three-quarters of 
an imperial pint. 

Mute (mit), a. and sb.’ late ME. [Early 
forms muet, mewel, muwet (two syll) — 
(O) Fr. muet, dim. formation on OFr. mu :- L. 
mutus. In xvi permanently assim. to L.) 
A. adj. 1. Not emitting articulate sound; 
silent, 2. Destitute of the faculty of speech; 
dumb. late ME. b. Applied to the lower ani- 
mals 1667. 3. Temporarily bereft of the power 
of speech 1483. 4. Of things or action: Not 
characterized by speech or vocal utterance 
1599. 5. Gram. and Phonetics. a. Of a con- 
sonant: Produced by an entire interruption 
of the passage of breath, or by the complete 
closure of the organs of the mouth; stopped? 
1589. b. Of a letter: Not pronounced, silent 
1638. 6. Sporting. Not giving tongue (said 
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of hounds while hunting) 1677. 7. Said of 
metals that do not ring when struck 1806. 

1. Phr. To stand m. (of malice): in Law, to refuse 
deliberately to plead. Some m. inglorious Milton 
here may rest GRAY. transf. The groves are still 
and m. Scorr. M. swan: the common swan, 
Cygnus olor. 2. b. Oaths, .seem to be considered 
as the only language the m. creation can compre- 
hend 1845. 3. M. with wonder I stood 1887. 4. M. 
solemn Sorrow, frec from Female Noise DRYDEN. 
transf. The jurisdiction of the magistrate was m. 
and impotent GIBBON. 6. Phr. To run m.: to 
follow the chase without giving tongue. Hence 
Mu- te- iy adv., -ness. 

B. sb. 1. Phonetics. An element of speech 
formed by a position of the vocal organs such 
as stops the breath, or entirely interrupts the 
sound; a stopped consonant, a ‘stop’ 1530, 
2. A person precluded by nature, mutilation, 
or employment from the exercise of speech. 
a. A person dumb by nature or as a result of 
mutilation. b. An actor on the stage whose 
part is performed only in dumb show 1579. €. 
Tn oriental countries: A dumb house-servant: 
or janitor 1599. fd. Law. One who refuses to 
plead to an indictment —1738. e. A profes- 
sional attendant at a funeral 1762. 3. Mus. a. 
‘A clip of metal, wood, or ivory that can be 
placed over the bridge of a violin or the like 
to deaden the resonance without affecting 
the vibration of the strings 1811. b. A pad 
that can be inserted into the bell of a metal 
wind-instrument to muffle the sound 1841. 

1. Mutes (mut), these letters b, c, d, g, A, ky P, d. 
t, are 80 called, because they have no sound, with- 
out the assistance of a vowel BLOUNT. 3. c. Our 
graue Like Turkish m., shall haue a tongueless 
mouth SHAKS. Comb. m.-closure (Phonetics), 
closure of the oral passage so as to form a m. 

+Mute, sb.“ 1575. [f. Mure v.! Cf. Fr. 
émeut.) The action of ‘muting’; concr. (sing. 
and pl.) dung (of birds) —1820. 

+Mute, sb.“ ME. I- OFr. muete, (also mod.) 
meute — pop. L. *movila, f. L. movére MOVE.) 
A pack of hounds 1088; also, the cry of 
hounds working (ME.). 

Mute (miüt), sb.* dial. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A kind of mule. 

Mute (miüt), v.“ Obs. exc. dial. 1450. [= 
OFr. meutir (later tmutir), aphetic of esmeu- 
lir, earlier esmeltir, (mod. émeutir), f. Frank. 
*smeltjan SMELT v. (MDu. smelt bird's 
feces.).) Of a bird, esp. a hawk; a. intr. To 
void the fæces. b. (rans. To discharge as 
feces. Hence Mu-ting vbl. sb., also concr. 
‘droppings’. 

Mute, v.* 1570. [perh. — L. mutire mur- 
mur.] intr. To murmur —1055. 

Mute (mii), v.? 1801. [f. MUTE g.] trans. 
To deaden or subdue the sound of; spec. in 
Mus. to muffle the sound of (a musical 
instrument). 

Mute (mit), v.“ 1839. I- Fr. muter.] trans. 
To check the fermentation of (must). 

Mutic (mitik), a. 1777. [= L. muticus 
awnless.] = MUTATE a, 2. a. Bot. Without 
a point or beard. b. Entom. Wanting spines, 
So Murticous a. 1850. 

Mutilate (miū-tile‘t), a. 1532. [- L. 
mutilatus, pa. pple. of mutilare; see next, 
-ATE*.] 1, Of a human body, a limb, and other 
things: Mutilated (in senses 1 and 2 of next). 
Obs. exc. poel. 2. Nat. Hist. Deficient in some 
part common to the species or to closely 
related species, or possessing it only in an 
imperfect or modified form 1760. 

Mutilate (mii-tile't), v. 1534. [~ mu- 
lilat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. mutilare cut or lop 
off, f. mutilus maimed; see -ATE*.] 1. trans. 
To deprive (a person or animal) of a limb 
or organ of the body; to cut off or otherwise 
destroy the use of (a limb or organ) 1562. 2. 
To render (a thing, e.g. a record, ete.) im- 
perfect by eutting off or destroying a part 
1534. 

1. The Greeks. . mutilated the slain THIRLWALL. 
2. I wil not in any worde wyllinglye mangle or 
mutulate that honourable mans worke MORE. 
Hence Mu-tilator, also ¢-er, one who mutilates. 

Mutilation (miztilé-fon). 1525. [- late L. 
mulilatio, f. as prec.; see -I0N. Cf. (O)Fr. 
mutilation.) The action of mutilating; de- 
privation of a limb or of an essential part. 
b. spec. Castration 1727. 

fMutilous, a. 1649. f. L. mutilus (see 
MUTILATE v.) + -0US.] Of things: Mutilated, 
imperfect —1707. 
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MUTINE : 


tMutine, sb. and d. 1560. - (O)Fr. mutin 
adj. and sb., f. muele (mod. meute) :- Rom. 
*movita movement; see MUTE sb. 1. Popu- 
lar tumult; rebellion, mutiny —1000. 2. A 
mutineer —1604. 3. adj. Mutinous —1598, 

Mutine (matin), a.' 1870. [Fr., fem. of 
mutin adj.; see prec.) Of a girl's or woman's 
looks; Rebellious, unsubmissive. 

tMutine, v. 1555. - Fr. mutiner, f. mutin; 
see MUTINE ab.] I. intr, To rebel, mutiny 
—1692. Also fig. 2. trans, To incite to revolt 
-1613. Hence tMutiner = next 1569. 

Mutineer (miütini"4), . 1610. [- Fr. 
mutinier(XVD, f. mulín; sce MUTINE EER 
One who mutinies, Mutinee-r v. to mutiny. 

Mutinize (miatinolz), v. Now arch. 1605, 
[f. MUTINE 8b. + -IZ8.) ta. intr. To mutiny. 
b. trans. To cause mutiny in. 

Mutinous (miütinos), a. 1578. f. Mu- 
TINE sb. + -0U8,) 1, Given to mutiny, re- 
bellious; turbulent -1021. b. transf. and fig. 
of the elements, passions, ete. 1610, 2. Of the 
nature of or proceeding from mutiny; char- 
acterized by or expressing mutiny 1592. 3. 
J. The m. humour of the Camp Sis T. H 

. The m. humour . HERBERT, 
b. I haue, call'd forth the mutenous windes 


seditious 

1647. Hence Murtinous-ly adv., -ness. 

Mutiny Gnade tin), ab. If. Murine 
v. or sb. + -Y*.] 1, Open revolt against con- 
stituted authority; now chiefly spec. revolt of 
soldiers or sailors against their officers; be- 
haviour subversive of discipline 1579. b. A 
mutinous revolt 1581, c. In attrib. uses; now 
often with sense ‘that took part in or was 
present during the Indian Mutiny’ 1731. 12. 
Discord, contention; a state of discord, a dis- 


„ passed annually 
1689 to 1879, dealing with offences against disci- 
pline in the military and naval forces, ete., now 
embodied in the Army Act, 1881. I was a M. 
M they call it KIPLING. 2. Rom. & Jul. 

. v. 82. 

Mutiny (miü-tini), v. 1584. [f. prec.] 1. 
intr. To commit the offence of mutiny ; to rise 
in revolt against (rarely tupon); to refuse sub- 
mission to discipline or obedience to the law- 
ful command of a superior, esp. in the mili- 
tary and naval services. tb. To contend 
(with); to quarrel 1003. +2. trans. To cause 
e Den or reel! inst o 

. fig. E ure m. for em nt 
— hatres do m.: for the ens 
r rashnesse, and they them 

For feare SHAKS. 


Mutism (miütiz'm). 1824. [- Fr. mu- 
tisme, f. L. mulus; see MUTE a., -ISW.] The 
state or condition of being mute or a mute. 

Muto- (mito), used as comb. form of L. 
mutare to change: Mu-tograph, an appara- 
tus for taking a series of photographs of ob- 
jects in motion; hence Mu-tograph v. trans. 
Mut an apparatus for exhibiting a 
scene recorded by the mutograph; hence 
Mutosco pic a. 

Mutt (mot). slang (orig. U.S.). 1910. lab - 
brev. of mution- head.] An ignorant blunder- 
er; a blockhead; contempt. a small dog. 

Mutter (mv'tə1), v. late ME. [frequent. 
formation (see -ER*) on a base *mut-, repr. 
also in MUTE d.; cf. G. dial. muttern.) I. intr. 
To speak in low and barely audible tones, 
with the mouth nearly closed. b. esp. To 
murmur, complain, grumble (against, at) 
1548. c. transf. To make a low rumbling 
sound, as thunder 1797. 2. trans. To utter 
with imperfect articulation and in a low tone. 
Also fig. to express or say in secret. late ME. 


:19. magistrat 
muttered against ABP, SANDYS. 2. There are a 
kinde of men, So loose of Soule, that in their 
will m. Their Affayres SHAKS. Hence Mut» 
ter sb., the act of muttering, Mu-tterer, Mu:t- 
teringly adr. 


Mutton (mo-t’n). IME. moto(u)n - OFr. 
moton (mod. mouton) z med.L. multo, on-, 
prob. of Gaul. origin (cf. OIr., Ir. molt ram, 
Gael. mult wether, W. mollt, Corn. mols, 
Breton maout sheep).) 1. The flesh of sheep, 
as food. 2. A sheep, esp. one intended to be 
eaten. Now only joc. ME. b. The carcase of 
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eat) a bit of (or one's) m. with: to dine with. 
one's muttons 


: 
i 
; 


gee 
To 


grows on 

Muttton-cho-p. 1720. A piece of mutton 
(usually one rib with the end chopped off, to- 
gether with half the vertebra to which it is 
attached) for broiling or frying. 

Mutton-chop ( ): a sido whisker shaped like 
a mutton-chop, i.e. roundish at one end and nar- 
row and A a at the other, 

Murtton-: 1735. 1. A name for various 
American and W. Indian sea-fish, esp. the 
eel-like Zoarces anguillaris. 2, Austral. An 
ormer 1882. 

Muttony (m»t'ni, a. 1858. [f. MUTTON 
+ -¥'.) Having the qualities of mutton. 

Mutual (mictiuAD, a. 1477. - (O)Fr. 
mutuel, t. L. mutuus borrowed, mutual i= 
*moitwos, f. *moi- change, as in mulare; seo 
MUTABLE, l.] 1. Of relations, feelings, 
actions: Possessed, entertained, or done by 
each towards or with regard to the other; 
reciprocal. b. Qualifying personal designa- 
tions of relationship, friendship, or hostility 
1562. c. fransf. Pertaining to or characterized 
by some (implied) mutual action or relation 
1848. 2. Respective; belonging to each re- 
spectively 1548. t3. Of intercourse: Intimate 
740. 4. Pertaining to both parties; com- 
mon. (Now regarded as incorrect.) 1601. 15. 
Responsive —1850. 

1, M. fear is the only solid basis of alliance Jow- 
ETT. Phr. M. admiration society: a coterie of ie 
sons who over-estimate each other's merita 1 
b: Kings And subjecta, =. 8 c. M. 
terms, principles: name for a ea arrano. 
ment fhe . Ks MM eb M 
place mone: J ime woul 
not allow [741 P enter into mínute details of 


press our m. opinion of 
LIUM. Our m. friend Mr. Wright Scorr. 
5. then could guess If ever more should meet 
those m. eyes! BYRON. Hence Murtual-ly adv., 
ness. 

Mutualism  (mictiwiliz^m), — 1863. t. 
MUTUAL a. + -15M.] 1. The doctrine that in- 
dividual and collective well-being is attain- 
able only by mutual dependence. 2. Biol. 
A condition of symbiosis in which two as- 
sociated organisms contribute mutually to 
the well-being of each other 1876. So Mu-- 
tualist, an advocate of m. 1892; Biol. one of 
two organisms which mutually live on each 
other 1876. 

Mutuality (miütium-Iti). 1586. It. Mu- 
TUAL d. + -ITY.] 1. The quality or condition 
of being mutual; reciprocity. b. Law. A 
condition of things under which two parties 
are mutually bound to perform certain reci- 
procal duties 1845. 2. Interchange of acts of 
goodwill; intimacy 1604, 3. Biol, The ren- 
dering of mutual service by organisms in the 
condition of symbiosis 1876. 

Mutualize (min tiualeiz), v. 1812. t. 
MUTUAL a. + -IZE.) trans. and intr. To make 
or become mutual. Hence Mutualiza-tion. 

Mutuary (mictiw,ri) 1839. (- L. mw- 
luarius, f. mutuus borrowed; see -ARY'.] 
Civil Law. The borrower in a contract of 
mutuum. 

Mu- tuate, v. 1548. [= mulual-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. mutuari borrow, f. mutuus; sce 
MUTUAL a., -ATE*.] trans. To borrow —1716. So 
tMutua-tion 1604-1827. tMutuati-tious a. 
borrowed 1625-1813. 

Mutule (miü-tiul). 1563. - Fr. mutule(xvi), 
f. L. mutuius modillion.] Arch. A block pro- 
jecting under the corona of the Doric cornice, 
corresp. to the modillion of other orders. 


MY 


Mu-tuum. 1486. [- L. mutuum loan, n. of 
mutuus borrowed ; sce MUTUAL.) Civil Law. A 
contract under which such things are lent as 
are consumed in the use, on condition that 
they are restored in kind and of the same 
quantity and quality 1839. 

Muzarab(ic, var. ff. MozARAM(O; 

Muzhik, var. of Movsrs. 

Muzz (moz) sb. slang. Also muz, 1788, 
[Goes with next.) One who ‘muzzes” over 


books. 

Munz (moz) v. slang. 1775. [Of unkn; 
origin. Cf. Mug r.'] 1. intr. To study in- 
tently; to ‘mug’. Const. oer. 2, trans, To 


render ‘muzzy’; 
1787. 

Muzzle (mn), sb. 
OFr, musel (mod. museau) :- Gallo-Rom, 
*musellum, dim. of med.L. musum (ef, 
MUSE v.) of unkn. origin.) I. 1. The pro: 
jecting part of an animal's head which 
includes the nose and mouth. 2, That end 
of a firearm from which the shot is dis- 
charged; spec. in à cannon, the part extend- 
ing from the astragal to the extreme end 
mouldings 1566. 13. The nozzle of a pair 
of bellows. S wirr. Agric, The clevis or 
bridle of a plough 1 

1. transf. Of a black m., and jong beard, beware 
DRYDEN, 2. Charged (crammed) to the m.: loaded, 
filled, or stuffed with. The boy. .crammed to the 
m, with lies MEREDITH. 

II. An arrangement of straps or wires, put 
over an animal's mouth to prevent it from 
biting, eating, or rooting. late ME. b. An 
ornamental piece of armour covering a horse's. 
nose 1860, 

A moowle that letteth dogges to bite 1556, Pn.) 

nato 


to fuddle (cf. Mums v. 
(ME. mosel (xiv) = 


to enure Rome to the snaffle, and break the 
to the musie 1644. 
Comb.: m. - loader, a gun that is loaded at them, 
(opp. to breech-loader); so -loading ppl. 4. 1 
A sight placed at or near the m. of a gun; m. M 


city, the velocity at which a projectile leaves the 
muzzle of a gun. 

Mu'zzle, e. late ME, (f. NVU ab.) 
1. intr, "To thrust out the muzzle or noso; to 
feel, smell, or root about with the muzzle 
1480. 2. (rans. To bring the muzzle or snout 
close to 1600, tb. To root about or amongst 
-1733, tc. To fondle with the mouth close. 
A low word’ (J.). —1708. 3. To put a muzzle 
on (an animal or its mouth) 1470. 14, transf. 
To mute. late ME; Sc. to vci], mask (the face) 
1457-1590, 5. To restrain from speaking 1891. 
6. Naut. ta. To lie muzzled: (of a ship) to re. 
main inactive. b. In yachting use: To take 
in (a sail). 1607. 

1. If we euer be like swine, muzling in tho ground 
HIERON. 2. The Bear comes directly up to Him, 
Muzzles, and Smells to him R, L'ESTRANGE, 
Thou shalt not mosell the mouth of the oxe TIN- 
DALE 1 Cor, 9:9. fig. My dagger muzzel'd SHAKS, 
5. What establishment can m. ita fools and luna- 


tics SYD, SMITH. 
1796. lapp. connected 
make 


Muzzle, v.* dial. 
with MUzz v. and Muzzy.) a. trans, To 15 
*"muzzy'; to fuddle. b. inir. To drink 
excess 1828. 

Muzzy (mu i), a. collog. and dial. 7 5 
[Of unkn. origin. Ct. prec.) 1. Dull, stupi s 
spiritless, gloomy; also, mentally hazy. 
times, places: Dully, gloomy. b. (ransf. Pioa 
red 1832, 2, Stupid with excess of liquor 177! i 

1. A damn'd m. dinner at Boodle's 1770. b. 
view of the past will be rather m. ‘THACKERAY. n ü 
‘The execution. is vague and m. 1807. 2. His ily 
whiskifled brain THACKERAY. Hence Muze 
adv. Mu'zziness. er 

My (moi, unstressed mi), poss. adj. (Ear! 
ME. mi, reduced form of min (sec MINE rare 
pron.), used orig. bef. consonants except Te 
and becoming later the poss. ad). of the m 
pers. sing. in prose use.) 1. Of or belongs 
to me. The poss. genitive of I pron. b. len 
with vague application. Also with eth e: 
force in certain idiomatic collocations. 105 
2. a. Prefixed affectionately, compassion’ Ad 
or familiarly, to certain terms of address, 5 
my boy, my friend, my man, my good m ] 
also my son, my daughter (but, as a rule, Hole 
other terms of relationship, as father, m 
eto., used vocatively) ME. b. esp. in my the 
(dearest), my love, etc. 1807. C. Prefixed to 11 
name of the person addressed 1732. 5 
ejaculations, as my eye! my word! etc. ee 
these words); my God! used to express 52 " 
feeling or excitement; whence (ellipt.) MV 


MYAL 


or Oh, my! which is common (esp. U.S.) as a 
mild exclam. of surprise; also Oh-my vb., to 
say ‘Oh, my!* 1707. 

1. My time will now be my own GIBBON. b. I 
brought down my bird every shot 1808. 2. c. 
Awake, my St. John! POPE, 3. My, what a race 
T've had! * MARK TWAIN’. The servant maids.. 
were listening and. .oh-mying over the bargains 


1803. 

Myal (moi-il). 1774. [perh. of W. Afr. 
origin.) Only in attrib. use denoting persons 
or things associated with the practice of My- 
alism (1843), a kind of sorcery practised esp. 
by the natives of the W. Indies. Hence My-- 
alist 1851. 

\Myalgia (moie-ldgia). 1860, [mod.L., f. 
Gr. dos muscle + -ahyla, dÀyos pain.) Path. 
Pain in the museles; muscular rheumatism. 
Hence Mya'lgic a. 

Myall' (morál. 1835. [Native name: in 
Bigambel (Dumaresque River) mail the blacks 
(namail a black).] A wild aboriginal of Aus. 
tralia. 

Myall’ (moral). 1845. [Native name: in 
Kamilaroi (Hunter River) maid] An Aus- 
tralian acacia or its wood, esp. Acacia 
pendula or A. homalophylla (whieh yields a 
useful hard scented wood). 

Myasthenia (moiüspi-nià). 1856. (mod. 
L., f. Gr. pôs muscle + doðevela weakness.] 
Muscular weakness. Hence Myasthe'nic a. 

Mycelium (meisi-lidm). 1836. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. uos mushroom, after epithelium.) 
Bol. The vegetative part of the thallus of 
tungi, consisting of white filamentous tubes 
(hypha); the spawn of mushrooms, Hence 
Myce-lial, Myce-lian adja. consisting of or 
characterized by m. Myce-lioid a. resemb- 
ling or having the structure of m. 

Mycenzan (meisint än). 1797. If. L. 
Mucenæus (f. Mycenze) + AN. ] A. adj. Of or 
belonging to Mycenæ, an ancient Greek city 
in the Argive plain, and esp. its civilization, 
culture, art, etc. B. sb. A native or inhabi- 
tant of Mycente. 

Mycetes (meist. tiz), 6b. pl. 1870. [mod. L., 
= Gr. jwknres, pl. of uóxns mushroom, fungus.) 
Biol. Tho group of organisms known as 
microbes. Hence Myce'tic a. 

Myceto- (mois: to, moisitg:), bef. a vowel 
mycet-, comb. f. Gr. ues mushroom. My- 
ceto-logy, the science of fungi. Myceto- 
zo'a, a group of fungoid organisms, consist- 
ing chiefly of the Myxomycetes; also Myce- 
tozo-an, ||-zo-on, a member of this group. 

Mycetoma (maistté"ma). 1874. (mod. L. 
seo Proc., -OMA.] Path, A fungoid disease of 
the foot (or hand). Hence Myceto:matous 
a 

Myco- (meiko), irreg. comb, form (for 
MORTO-) of Gr. uóxns mushroom, asin myco- 
dextrin, -inulin, -protein, substances oc- 
curring in certain fungi; also Myco:logy, 
that branch of botany which treats of fungi; 
hence Mycolo-gic, -al a., -ly adv., Myco-- 
logist; Myco-phagy, the eating of fungi or 
mushrooms; hence Mycophagist. 

Mycoderma (moikodó-amà). Also my:co- 
derm, 1846. [mod.L.; see Myco-, DERMA.] 
The pellicle which forms on the surface of 
liquors during alcoholic fermentation (*mo- 
ther of vinegar’); hence as the name of à 
sonus of fermentation-fungi. Hence Myco- 
de:rmatoid, -de-rmatous, -de:rmic adjs. 

\Mycosis (moikó"sis). 1870. [f. Gr. nume 
mushroom + -osts.] Path. A disease caused 
by parasitic fungi in any part of the body. 
Hence Mycortic a. 

Mycterism (mi- ktériz"m). rare. 1593. 
[= Gr. uwernpisuós, f. uowrnpitew. sneer at, f. 
juwerfp nose.] A gibe or scoff. 

Mydaleine (moide-liin) 1887. (f. Gr. 
uvðaàéos dripping, wet + -INE*.] Physiol. 
Chem. A poisonous ptomaine obtained from 
putrid flesh and herring brines. 

Mydriasis (midri¢'sis). 1806. [L. — Gr. 
sw8plaos.) Path. Excessive dilatation of the 
pupil of the eye. Hence Mydria'tic a. 

Myelencephalon (moi:&lense-fálon). 1866. 
[f. Gr. aves, -óv marrow + 'ENCEPHALON.] 
‘Anat. a. The cerebro-spinal axis or system 
(Owen). b. The medulla oblongata (Huxley). 
So Myelencepha lic a. pertaining to or con- 
nected with the m. 1866. 
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Myelin, ine (moiélin). 1867. [- G. 
myelin, f. Gr. pveiós marrow; see -IN!, - IE.. 
1. Chem. Virchow's term for a fatty substance 
obtainable from. various animal tissues (e.g. 
brain-substance, yolk of egg), and also from 
some vegetable tissues, 2, Anat. The medul- 
lary sheath of nerve-fibres, or white sub- 
stance of Schwann 1873. 

Myelitis (moi,#loi-tis). 1835. [- mod.L., f. 
Gr. pvedds marrow + -ITIS.] Inflammation 
of the spinal cord. Hence Myelitic a. 

Myelo- (moiélo, moiélg-), bef. a vowel 
Myel-, comb. f. Gr. lde, -ó marrow. My'- 
eloceele (Gr. of hollow], the cavity of the 
myelon or spinal cord. Myeloge nic a. 
originating in the bone marrow. Myelo:- 
pathy, disease of the spinal cord; hence My- 
elopa:thic a. 

Myeloid (moi-éloid), a. 1857. [f. Gr. lee 
marrow + -0rm.] Resembling or pertaining 
to marrow. 

\Myiasis (moijid'-sis), 1837. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
uia fy + -ASIS.] Path. Injury inflicted by 
dipterous larvie on the human body. 

jMylodon (moidódon). 1839. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. n, púos molar, prop. mill, millstone + 
óBois, ddovr- tooth. Cf. MasroDON.] A genus 
of gigantic extinct sloths from the Pleisto- 
cene, having teeth more or less cylindrical. 
So My.lodont sb. and a. 

Mylohyoid (moilohoi-oid), a. and ab. 1898. 
E= mod. L. mylohyoideus (also used earlier), f. 
Gr. un, -os (see prec.) + bo, HYOID.] 
Applied to a flat triangular muscle extending 
from the lower jaw to the hyoid bone. 

Myna: see MINA“. 

Mynheer (mainhé-r, moné-r). 1052. [Du. 
mijnheer, f. mijn my + heer lord, master.] 
The Dutch equivalent of ‘sir’, Mr.“; hence, a 
Dutchman. 

Myo- (moi:o), comb. f. Gr. us (gen. puós) 
muscle. ||Myoco:mma (pl. -co'mmata, 
-co'mmas) (Gr. xóuua segment), one of the 
divisions of the muscular system of lower 
vertebrates. Myodyna:mics sb. pl., that 
branch of physiology which treats of mus- 
cular contraction. |Myofibro-ma, a tumour 
consisting of muscular and fibrous tissue. 
Myogernic a. produced by or arising in the 
muscles. Myo:pathy [-paTay], any affection 
of the muscles. Myophy:sics, the physics 
of muscular action, Myopo-lar a. relating 
to muscular polarity. Myosarco:ma, a 
sarcoma partly composed of muscular tissue. 
My-oscope [-scorE], an instrument for ob- 
serving muscular contraction. 

Myocardium (moioki-sdidm). 1800. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. e- MYO- + xapdla heart; see 
-1uM.] The muscular substance of the heart, 
Hence Myoca:rdial a. Also My:ocardi'tis, 
inflammation of the m.; whence My:ocar- 
di:tic a. 

Myograph (moi-dgrat). 1807. If. Myo- + 
-GRAPH.] An instrument for taking tracings 
of muscular contractions and relaxations. 
Hence Myofra-phic, -al a. So My'ogram, 
a tracing made by a m. 1890. 

Myology (moi,o1ódsi). 1649. - mod.L. 
mi :8ee MYO-, -LOGY.] That branch of 
anatomy which treats of muscles, b. A 
myological description ; the myological fea- 
tures of an animal. Hence Myolo-gic, -al 
a. Myo'logist. 

Myoma (moid"ma). 1875. {mod.1., f. 
Gr. pôs muscle + «opa (after sarcoma).] Path. 
A tumour composed of muscular tissue. 
Hence Myo-matous a. 

Myomorph (mem). 1887. [- mod. 
L. Myomorpha, f. Gr., us, undo, mouse + 
dene shape.) Zool. A rodent of the division 
Myomorpha (including mice, rats, dormice, 
ete.). So Myomo'rphic 1880, -mo:rphine 
1898 adja. 

Myope (moio»p). 1728. ( Fr. myope (xvi) 
late L. myops, myop- — Gr. usos, wou, f. 
use shut + d eye.) A short-sighted person. 
So |Myo'pia, My-opy, short-sightedness. 


Hence Myopic (moe pik) a.; My-opism, 
myopia. 
Myosin (moi-dsin). Also -ine. 1869. f. 


Gr. u muscle + -OSE* + -IN'.] Chem. The 
chief ingredient of the clot formed on coagula- 
tion of muscle-plasma. 
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Myosis (moi,d"sis), 1819. [f. Gr. ue» to 
shut the eyes + -osts.] Path. Contraction of 
the pupil of the eye, Hence Myotic (moi 
tik) a. pertaining to or causing m.; sb. an 
agent which causes m. 

Myosote (moiósó"t), 1879. [= L. myoso- 
tig = Gr. pvoowris, . Aude, gen. Of pôs mouse * 
obs, ur- ear.) The forget-me-not, Myosotis 
palustris. 

Myotome (moiótó"m). 1846. If. Myo- + 
-TOME.] 1. Anat. A muscular segment or 
metamere 1850. 2. Surg. An instrument for 
dividing muscle. So Myoto-mic a. pertain- 
ing to myotomy or a m. 1856. 

Myotomy (mol, tömi). 1070. l- mod.L 
myotomia; see MYO-, -TOMY.] Dissection, 
anatomy, or surgical division of muscles, 

Myria- (mi- rid), rarely myrio-, bef. a 
vowel myri-, comb. f. Gr. opus MYRIAD (or 
uvplo. countless, pee 10,000) 1. With the 
meaning ‘ten thousand’, in names of weights 
and measures of the metric system: My-ria~ 
gram(me, -litre, -metre, Myriare = 
10,000 grammes, litres, metres, ares. 1804, 2. 
With the meaning * very numerous’; Myria- 
ca-nthous a. (Gr. dxavdos thorn), having very 
many spines; eto. 1856. 

Myriad (mi rind). 1555. - late L. myrias, 
-ad- Gr. pvpids, -ab-, f. uvplos countless, in- 
numerable, pl. pupla 10,000. Ot. Fr. myriade 
(XVII); see Ab.] A. sb. 1. As a numeral: Ten 
thousand. 2. transf. ( pl.) Countless numbers, 
hosts (of) 1555. b. sing. in same sense 1850, 
3. absol. Countless numbers of men, animals, 
or inanimate things (indicated contextually) 
1559. b. sing. in same sense 1718. 

2. Their myriads of horses WELLINGTON. 3. Who 
.Cloth'd with transcendent brightness didst out- 
shine Myriads though bright MILT, 

B. adj. Existing in myriads; countless. 
Chiefly poet. 1800. b. with sing. sb. Consisting 
of myriads. Also, having a myriad phases. 
1817. 

The City’s moonlit spires and m. lamps SHELLEY. 
b. The m. mind of Shakespeare 1854. Comb., as 
m.-handed, minded adjs. Hence My-riadfold a. 
countless in number or aspects; sb. only advb., 
with indef. article: A m., an infinite amount, 
My-riadth a, that is a very minute part of a whole, 

Myriapod (mi'riüpod). Also myrio-. 1820. 
[- mod.L. Myriapoda; see MYRIA-, -POD.] 
A. adj. Having very numerous legs; Spec. 
pertaining to or having the characteristics 
of the class Myriapoda of arthropodous ani- 
mals, comprising the centipedes and milli- 
pedes. B. sb. Ono of these. 

Hence Myria-podan, Myria-podous adjs. = 
MYRIAPOD a. 

\Myrica (miral-ka). 1700. [L. - Gr. 
puoi.) 1. The tamarisk, 2. A Linnran 
genus of shrubs including the bog myrtle, M. 
gale 1797. 

Comb. m.-tallow, -wax = myrtle wax. 

Myricin (miroisin, mis, moi*-risin). Also 
ine. 1821. [f. prec, + t.! Chem. That 
part of bees-wax which is insoluble in boiling 
alcohol. 

Myrio-: see MYRIA-. 

Myriologue (miridlog). 1824. [- mod. 
Gr. jvpwdoywor, corrupt f. depron, f. 
uoipa fate + Adyos Speech.] An extemporane- 
ous funeral song, composed and sung by a 
woman. Hence Myriolo-gical a. So My- 
rio-logist, one who sings or composes à m. 

Myriorama (miriðre'mă, -ā'mă). 1824. 
It. MyRIO- after panorama.) A picture made 
of a number of separate sections which are 
capable of being combined in numerous ways 
so as to form different scenes. b. An enter- 
tainment consisting of a series of views 1901. 

Myristic (moi-, miristik), a. 1848. |f. 
med.L. (nuz) myristica, Linnean generic 
name of the nutmeg-tree, f. Gr. pvpigew 
anoint.] Chem. In m. acíd: a fatty acid found 
in nutmeg-oil and other vegetable and animal 
fats. Hence Myri'state, a salt of m. acid. 
Myristin, the glyceride of m. acid. Myri:- 
stone, a crystalline substance obtained by 
the distillation of calcium myristate. 

Myrmeco- (mé:amiko, Ko., moami'ko), 
comb. form of Gr. uópunt, pupune- ant; as int 
Myrmecolo-gical a., pertaining to myrme- 
cology. Myrmeco-logy, the scientific study 
of ants; whence Myrmeco-logist. Myrme- 
co-phagous a. ant-eating. Myrmeco'- 
philous a. applied to insects that live in ant- 
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hills or to plants that are cross-fertilized by 
ants. 

Myrmecoid (mó-mikoid), a. rare. 1861. 
[= Gr. prpynxoedis, f. mópunė ant; see -OID.] 
Ant-like. 

Myrmicine (mo-amisoin), a. 1881, [= 
mod. L. Myrmicinz, f. Myrmica: see -INE!.] 
Entom, Of or belonging to the sub-family 
Myrmicine of stinging ants. 

Myrmidon (mé-amidon). late ME. I- L. 
Murmidones pl. — Gr. Mupuiddves, acc. to 
legend orig. created from ants (upunwes).] 
1. (With capital M.) One of a warlike race of 
men inhabiting Thessaly, who followed 
Achilles to the siege of Troy (II. ii. 684). b. 
Used of Achilles himself. Tr. d Cr. 1. iii. 378. 
2. transf. A faithful follower or servant. Now 
chiefly joc. 1610. 3. In derogatory sense: An 
unscrupulously faithful attendant or hire- 
ling; a hired ruffian 1649, 

2. Now, my myrmidons, fall on 1698. 3. M. of 
the law, of justice: applied contempt. to a police- 
man, bailiff, or other inferior administrative 
officer of the law. Bow-street myrmidons BYRON. 
Hence Myrmido-nian d. 1624. 

Myrobalan (moirobálán) late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. myrobalan or its source L. myrobalanum 
= Gr. uvpoBáAavos, f. Apo balsam, unguent + 
BáXwos acorn, date, ben-nut.] 1. The 
astringent plum-like fruit of species of T'er- 
minalia, e.g. T. bellerica (see BELLERIC), T. 
chebula (see CHERULE), T. citrina; formerly 
used medicinally, but now chiefly in dyeing, 
tanning, and ink-making. 2. A variety of 
plum 1664, 

Myronic (moironik), a. 1840. [- Fr. 
myronique (Bussy), f. Gr. ub unguent, per- 
fume; see -IC.] In m. acid, an acid obtained 
from black mustard. Hence My-ronate, a 
salt of m. acid. 

Myrosin (moi*rósin. Also -ine, -yne. 
1840. [- Fr. myrosyne (Bussy), f. as prec. 
(with inserted s); see -INE'.] Chem. A nit- 
rogenous ferment contained in the seeds of 
black mustard. 

Myrrh! (mda). [OE. myrra, myrre, corresp. 
to OS. myrra (Du. mirre), OHG. myrra (G. 
myrrhe), ON. mirra; dme. = L, myrrha - Gr. 
udppa, of Semitic origin (cf. Arab. murr, Aram. 
mürd); reinforced in ME. from OFr. mirre 
(mod. myrrhe).] 1. A gum-resin produced by 
several species of Commiphora (Balsamo- 
dendron), esp. C. myrrha (sce 2); used for per- 
fumery and as an ingredient in incense. Also 
Med. the tincture made from this. 12. Any 
shrub or tree that yields the gum-resin, esp. 
Commiphora (Balsamodendron) myrrha —1034. 

1. Often with ref. to Matt, 2:11. 2. With Groves 
of myrrhe, and cinnamon MILT. 

Comb.: m. resin, a resin obtained from m. by 
alcohol; m.-seed, a book-name for Myrospermum 
pubescens. Hence Myrrhed (màid) ppl. a. mixed 
or He with m. (rare) 1450. My'rrhy a. 
smelling like m. 1842. 

Myrrh? (mii) 1597. [- L. myrris - Gr. 
nvppls.) Sweet Cicely, Myrrhis odorata. 
Myrrhine: see MURRHINE. 
My'rrh-tree. late ME. 
MYRRH! 2. 

+Myrt. late ME. - L. myrtus; see MYRTLE. 
Cf. (O)Fr. myrte.) = MYRTLE —1015. 

Myrtaceous (mouté!-fos), a. Bot. 1835. 
[7 mod. L. Myrtacez, fem. pl. of L. myrtaceus 
(Celsus), f. myrtus; see prec. -ACEOUS.] 
Belonging to the N.O. Murtacem, of which 
the myrtle is the type. 

Myrtiform (mo atitomm), a. 1840. [f. L. 
myrtus myrtle + -¥oRM.] Of the shape of a 
myrtle-berry ; in m. caruncle, fossa. 

Myrtle (móat'). late ME. ([- med.L. 
myrtilla, -us (whence OFr. myrlille, ~il), dim. 
of L. myrtus, -a — Gr. uípros.] t1. The fruit 
or berry of the myrtle tree 1732. 2. A plant 
of the genus Myrtus, esp. M. communis, the 
Common Myrtle, a shrub having shiny ever- 
green leaves and white sweet-scented flowers, 
now used chiefly in pertumery. The myrtle 
was held sacred to Venus and is used as an 
emblem of love. Also applied with qualifying 
word to allied or similar plants, esp. of the 
genus Myrica, as bog m., Dutch m., Sweet 
Gale, Myrica gale. 1562. 3, Short for myrtle- 
green 1884. 

2. I will plant in the wildernes. .the M., and the 
Oyle tree Les 41:19. The Sweet Gale or Bog N., 
„the badge of the Campbells 1860. 


[MYRRH] = 
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attrib. and Comb., as m. wreath, etc.; m. bird 
(U.S.). Dendroica (Silvicola) coronata, which feeds 
on the berries of the candleberry m.; m. green, a 
shade of green like that of m. leaves; m. wax, 
wax produced by the candleberry m. 

My:rtle-berry. 1579. a. The fruit of the 
myrtle (Myrtus). b. The bilberry or whortle- 
berry. c. Myrtle- war = myrtle wax. 

Myself (moise-1f, mise-If), pron. OE. [orig. 
ME acc.-dat. pron. + SELF, q.v. The transi- 
tion from meself to miself, myself was prob. 
due, partly to unstressing of the vowel of me, 
partly to the analogy of herself, in which her 
was felt as a possessive genitive.] I. Em- 
phatic uses. 1. In apposition with 7: In my 
own person; for my part. 2. By ellipsis of 7, 
myself comes to be used as a nominative. (As 
simple subject, now only poet.) ME, 3. Sub- 
stituted for Mk as the object of a verb or 
governed by a prep. ME. 4. (passing into sb.) 
My being or personality; my own or very self 
1526. 

1. I my selff will fight agaynst you COVERDALE 
Jer. 21: 5. 2. Ther was also a Reve and a Millere, 
„ Maunciple, and m. CHAUCER, M. when young 
did ond frequent Doctor and Saint Frrz- 
GERALD. One of our pev and m. started on an 
expedition 1866. 3. To m., mountains are the 

ning and the end of all natural scenery 

RUSKIN. 4. t Another m. [after L. alter ego]: à 
second self. To be m., to feel like m.: to be, or feel 
as If I were, in my normal condition of body or 


ind, 

II. Reflexive uses. As direct or indirect 
obj., in ace, and inf. const., or in dependence 
on a prep. (Orig. only emphatic refl., but 
now in gen. use, repl. the refl. me, which is 
now only arch.) OE. 

I very often walk by m. in Westminster Abbey 


ADDISON. 
Mystacal (mi-stikiil), a. 1888. [t. Gr. 
udorag, uvorax- (See MOUSTACHE) + ..] 


Resembling a moustache. So Mysta-cial a. 
1782. 

Mystagogue (mistügog). 1550. [- Fr. 
mystagogue or L. mystagogus = Gr. uvorayoyós, 
f. ueris initiated person + &ywyos leading, f. 
dyew lead.] A teacher of mystical doctrines; 
orig., to candidates for initiation into the 
Eleusinian or other mysteries, Hence Mys- 
tagogic (-go-dsik), -al a. pertaining to a m. 
or mystagogy; -ly adv. My'stagogy, inter- 
pretation of mysteries; initiation, or instruc- 
tion preparatory to initiation, in mysteries. 

Mysterial (mist. ria), a. Now rare. 1529. 
[- late L. mysterialis, f. mysterium MYS- 
TERY'; see -AL'.] Mysterious; tmystical. So 
tMyste-rially adv. late ME. only. 

Mysteriarch (misti*-rifizk). 1656. [= eccl. 
L. mysteriarches — Gr. yvornputpxns, f. uvorripiov 
MYSTERY!; see -ARCH.] One who presides over 
mysteries. 

Mysterious (misti*rios) a. 1010. E Fr. 
mystérieuz, f. mystère MYSTERY"; see lors. 
1, Full of, or wrapt in, mystery; of obscure 
origin, nature, or purpose. 2, Of persons: 
ta. Dealing with or versed in mysteries; 
using occult arts. b. Whose movements are 
full of mystery; delighting in mystery 1620. 
3. That is due to a mystery. Mirt. P.L. viii. 
599. 

1. God moves ina m. way His wonders to perform 
COWPER. A few m. words having been exchanged 
1797. It is a m. sea, that has baffled for centuries 
the research of navigators 1853. 2. b. Sheila.. 
romantic and m., and believes in. .dreams 1874. 
Hence Myste-rious-ly adv., -ness. 

Mysterize (mi-staraiz), v. rare. 1650. (f. 
MYSTERY! + -mE.] a. (rans. To interpret 
mystically. Sm T. BROWNE. b. inír. To 
make mysteries of things 1845. 

Mystery! (mi'stori). ME. - AFr. *místerie 
(OFr. mistere, mod. mystère) or immed. - the 
source, L. mysterium — Gr. uverjpov secret 
thing or ceremony, f. mu as in u initia- 
ted one, af, Mystic.) I. Theological uses. 
Tl. In (his) m.: mystically -1628. 2. A 
religious truth known only by divine revela- 
tion; usu. a doctrine of the faith involving 
difficulties which human reason is incapable 
of solving. late ME. 3. A religious ordinance 
or rite, esp. a sacramental rite of the Chris- 
tian religion; spec. (pl.) the Eucharist; occas. 
the consecrated elements 1506. 4. An inci- 
dent in the life of our Lord or of the Saints 
regarded as having a mystical significance. 
Hence, each of the fifteen divisions of the 
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rosary corresponding to the ‘mysteries of . 
demption' 1655. e x. 

2. By the misterye of thy holy incarnac 
Good Lorde deliuer vs 1549. 1 

II. Other uses. 1. A hidden or seeret thin 
something beyond human knowledge or c 
prehension; an enigma ME. tb. A perso 
secret —1617. c. A political or diplo 
secret; a secret of state. Obs. exc. as a 
the gen. sense, 1618. 2. In generalized ge 
a. The condition of being secret or obse 
mysteriousness. Also, mysteries collecti: 
1601, b. The behaviour or attitude of min 
one who makes a secret of things (often 
trinsically unimportant) 1692, +3, M; 
reason; mystic meaning —1087. 4. An 
or practice about which there is some ge 
a trade or other secret. Now often 
1594. 5. Chiefly pl. In ancient relig 
systems, certain secret rites to which on 
initiated were admitted 1643. b. The 
of freemasonry 1738. 6. Used (after 
mystére, med.L. mysterium) a8 a name for 
miracle-play. (Often erron. referred to 
TERY on the ground that the miracle- 
were often acted by the trade guilds.) 17. 

a. A kind of fly for salmon fishing 1807. 
kind of cake or pudding 1889. 

1. The M. of Edwin Drood DICKENS (title). 
Haml. II. II. 382. Phr. To make a m. of: to ti 
as a secret in order to make an impression. 2. 
A Science without m. is unknown. i 
out m. is absurd H. DRUMMOND. Phr. Wi 


conjuror, a medicine 
ship, an armed and cam 


sed to decoy submarines, 
the war of 1914-1918; = Q: 


Mystery’ (mi-stori). late ME. [= med. L 
misterium (see MISTER sb. ), contr, of 
ministerium (see MINISTRY), by assoc. Wil 
mysterium (see prec.).] fl. Service, oceuj 
tion; office, ministry 1533. 2. Handic 
craft, art; (one's) trade or calling (arch.) 
ME. tb. Skill, art —1601. 3. A trade gild 
company (arch. or Hist,). late ME. 2 

2. That noble Science or 


trade. 3. 
in iron Scorr. 

Mystic (mi-stik). late ME. I- (O0 Fr. 
lique or L, mysticus Gr. ponds f. 
initiated one, f. jew close (of eyes, 
nveiv initiate; see -10.] A. adj. I. Spiritu 
allegorical or symbolical. Also = MYSTIO 
a. 1, but now somewhat rhet, 2, Pertaining 
to the ancient religious mysteries, etc. ; occult, 
esoteric 1615. 13. Secret, concealed 97. 
4. Pertaining to or connected with that branch 
of theology which relates to the direct com 
munion of the soul with God. Now rare. 1 
5. Of hidden meaning or nature; enigmatic 
1631. b. In recent use: Inspiring an awed” 
sense of mystery 1842, m. 

1. The m. Dove Hovering His ous brow 
above KEBLE. 2. The m. rites of Demeter 1895. 
5 Foole, thou didst not understand T ayeti E 
lan, le of the eye nor hant — 

Clothed in white samite, m., wonderful TENNY-- 
SON. 

B. sb. t1. Mystical meaning or represent! 
tion. Only ME. 2. Orig., a ‘mystic doctori 
an exponent of mystical theology; also, one 
who maintains the. importance of th 
Hence: One who seeks by contemplation 
self-surrender to obtain union with or abso 
tion into the Deity, or who believes in 7 
spiritual apprehension of truths inaccessible: 
to the understanding 1679. 3. occas. One” 
initiated into mysteries 1859. 2 

2. Those mysticks who would discard the passions 
of hope and fear 1714. 3. This was the id, 
the founders of the mysteries when they ien 
‘Many are the wand bearers but few are 
mystics’ JOWETT. 

Mystical (mi-stikal), a. 1471. f. as prec. 
See -ICAL.] 1. Having a certain spi c 
character or import by virtue of a conn € 
or union with God transcending human com- 
prehension: said esp. with ref. to the Chi 
as the Body of Christ, and to 


sacraments 
ordinances 1529. b. (Spiritually) allegorical oF 
symbolical 1500. 2, Of dark import, obsc 
meaning, or occult influence. Now rare 


Obs. 1500. tb. Of a person: Obscure 
speech or style —1620. 3. Connected Y 
occult rites or practices 1577. 14. = MYS 


MYSTICETE 


—1087. 5. = Mystic a. 4. Also, per- 
ng to mystics or mysticism. 1613. 

The churches mystical repast G. HERBERT. b. 
‘The m. horseman in the Apocalypse 1861. 2. That 
m. needle which mariners talk of Scorr. 3. "Tis 
the sunset of life gives me m. lore, And comin, 
events cast their shadows before CAMPBELL. 8. 
With my ascetick course of life I joined the reading 
all the Misticall Authors I could find BURNET. 
Hence My'stical-ly adv., -ness. 

Mysticete (mistisit). 1801. (- mod.L. 
mysticetus — Gr. uvorüimros (in old edd. of 
Aristotle Hist, Anim. 1, xii. where mod. edd. 
read ó yds Tò eros). 1. The Arctic Right 
Whale, Balena mysticetus, 2. A whalebone 
whale 1876. 

Mysticism (mistisiz’m). 1736. [f. Mystic 
+ -I8M.] 1. The opinions, mental tendencies, 
or habits of thought and feeling, characteris- 
tio of mystics; belief in the possibility of 
union with the Divine nature by means of 
ecstatic contemplation; reliance on spiritual 
intuition as the means of acquiring know- 
ledge of mysteries inaccessible to the under- 
standing. 2. As a term of reproach. a. Ap- 
plied loosely to any religious belief associated 
with self-delusion and dreamy confusion of 
thought. b. Sometimes applied to philo- 
sophical or scientifie theories which assume 
occult qualities or mysterious agencies of 
which no rational account can be given. 1763. 

Mysticize (mi:stisaiz), v. 1680. [f. Mystic 
a. k.] trans. To render mystical; to 
give a mystic meaning to. 

My'stico-, comb. f. Gr. pvorxós Mystic, 
with sense ‘partly mystical and partly ——’, 
or *mystically ', as mystico-religious adj. 

Mystification (mi:stifiké'-fon). 1815. [=~ Fr. 
mystification, f. mystifier; see MYSTIFY v.*, 
-FICATION,] The action of mystifying a per- 
son; an instance of this; the condition or fact 
of being mystified. 

Special penin of advocates, whose main talent 
is quibbling and m, 1826. So My'stiflcator [- 
Fr. mystificateur] rare. 1823. 

Mystify (mi-stifoi), v. rare. Also tmist-. 
1734. [f. Misr sb. or Misty a.* + -FY.] Only 
in pa. pple.: Beclouded; befogged (lif. and 
fig). 

Mystify (misstifoi), v.* Also mist-. 1814. 
= Fr. mystifier, irreg. f. mystère MYSTERY! 
or mystique MYSTIC; see F. Cf. prec.) 1. 
To bewilder; to play on the credulity of; to 
hoax, humbug. 2. To wrap up or involve in 
ery; to make mystical; to interpret 
mystically 1829. 3. To involve in obseirity; 
to obscure the meaning or character of 1827. 

1. Puebla was to choose his words — to hint at 
dark intrigues — to m. the council 1878. 2. The 
fabulous age, in which vulgar fact becomes mysti- 
fied, and tinted up with delectable fiction W. 
IRVING. 3. We abhor those who m. it [se. the 
Gospel] SPURGEON, 

Myth (mip). Also tmythe. 1830. [- mod. 
L. Myruvs, late L. mythos — Gr. nóos.] 1. A 
purely fletitious narrative usually involving 
supernatural persons, actions, or events, and 
embodying some popular idea concerning 
natural or historical phenomena. Often used 
vaguely to inelude any narrative having 
fictitious elements. 2. A fictitious or imagin- 
ary person or object 1549. 

1. It is chronicled in an old Armenian m. that the 
wise men of the East were none other than the 
three sons of Noe 1899. 2. Parliamentary control 
was a m. 1888. 

Mythic, -al (mi-pik, -àl), a. 1669. [-late L. 
mylhicus — Gr. uvwós, f. uó0os; See Prec., 
-I0, -ICAL.] 1. Of the nature of, consisting of, 
or based on a myth or myths. b. fransf. 
Having no foundation in fact 1870. 2. Exist- 
ing only in myth 1678, 3, Of writers, their 
methods: Dealing with or involving the use 
of myths 1874. 

1. A tradition, perhaps true, perhaps mythical, 
grew up, of Homer's Blindness GLADSTONE. To 
reject the Gospels themselves as mythic 1881. b. 
Her influence is mythical DISRAELI. 3. The grave 
‘Thucydides, least mythical of historians 1888. 

Hence My:thically adv. in a mythical manner; 
by means of myths 1847. My-thicism, the prin- 
ciple of attributing a mythical character to nar- 
ratives of supernatural events 1840. M Dc 
an exponent of mythicism or mythical theories 
1871. My-thicize v. trans. to turn into myth; to 
interpret, mythically 1840. 

My:thico-, comb. f. Gr. uvðwós MYTHIC, 
with sense ‘mythical and —. 

Mythism (mi-piz'm). 1848. [f. MYTH sb. 
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+ Aen. = MyrnicisM. So My:thist 1840. 
My:thize v. 1851. 

Mytho- (moi-po, mi: po, mipo, moipo), 
comb. f. Gr. 600s Myra. Mythoge'nesis, 
the production of myths. Mytho-gony (Gr. 
-yoía creation], the study of the origin of 
myths. Mytho-grapher, a writer or narrator 
of myths. Mytho'graphy, representation or 
expression of myths. Mythopoe-ic, -poe:tic, 
Gr. so«iv make] adjs. myth-making or ro- 
lating to the making of myths. Mythopo-- 
em, a mythical poem; Mythopo-etry, 
mythological poetry; so Mythopo-et. 

Mythologer (mipolódaoi. 1010. [- Fr. 
mythologue (XVI) — Gr. uv6oAsyos; see MYTHO-, 
-LOGER.] A mythologist. So Mytholo-gian 
(rare) 1613. 

Mythologic, -ical (mipólodsik, ah, a. 
1614. [- late L. mythologicus Gr. uo. 
f. uwdoloy(a; Bee MYTHOLOGY, -IO, -ICAL. Cf. 
Fr. mythologique.] Of or belonging to mytho- 
logy or myths; mythical. Hence Mytholo-- 
gically adv. 

Mythologist (mipolodsist) 1081.  [f. 
MYTHOLOGY + er, or f. MYTHOLOGER by 
substitution of suffix.) 1. A writer of myths 
1642. 2, One versed in myths or mythology. 

Mythologize (mipo:lódsoiz), v. 1603. [- Fr. 
mythologiser; see next, -ZE.| t1. trans. To 
interpret (a story, fable) with regard to its 
mytholigical features —1727. 2. intr. To re- 
late a myth or myths; to construct a mytho- 
logy 1609. b. trans. To relate (something 
fictitious) (rare) 1851, 3. To represent or 
express mythologically (rare) 1078. 4. To 
make mythical; to convert into myth or 
mythology 1847. 

1. This Parable was immediately mythologised. 
The Whale was a 31. to be Hobbes's Levia- 
than Swirr. Hence Mytho-logizer (rare). 

Mythology (mipo-lodsi). late ME. - Fr. 
mythologie or >te L. mythologia = Gr. pvðooyla; 
see Myruo-, -L0GY.] fl. The exposition of 
myths —1056. tb. Symbolical meaning (of a 
fable, etc.) -1734. 2. A mythical story (rare). 
fFormerly: A parable, nllegory. 1003. b. 
gen. without article 1646. 3. A body of myths, 
esp, that belonging to the religious literature 
or tradition of a country or people 1781. 4. 
That department of knowledge which deals 
with myths 1836. 

1. b. Those [sc. Whig and Tory] were the Appella- 
tives; but the M. was Seditious and AUS NORTH, 
2. b. The Heathen Religion is mostly couched 
under M. Swirt, 3. The M.. of the Iliad 1830. 4. 
The science of comparative m. 1864. 


Mythus (moi:pis) 1825. Also in form 
mythos (1753). [mod.L.; see Myth.) = 
MYTH I. 


Mytilus (mitilis) 1817. [L. mylilus 
(mitulus, mutulus) = Gr. uérvios.] A genus of 
bivalves, now comprising the marine mussels, 
Hence My:tiloid a. mussel-like; belonging to 
the family Mytilidæ; sb. a member of this 
family; a mussel 1847. 

Myxinoid (mi-ksinoid), a. (sb.) 1840, [f. 
mod.L. Myzine (Linn. app. alt. of Gr, 
nugivos Blime-fish, f. wife slime; see -OID.] 
Pertaining to (a fish of) the family Myxinide 
(typical genus Myxine) of cyclostomous fishes. 

Myxo- (mi:kso), bef. a vowel myx-, comb. 
f. Gr. pito slime, mucus: as in |Myxæde'ma, 
a disease characterized by swelling due to in- 
filtration of gelatinous fluid into the tissues; 
hence Myxeede-matous, demie adjs, 
IMy:xomyce-tes sb, pl., the slime-moulds or 
slime-fungi; hence Myxomyce-tous 4. 
My-xopod Gr. ous, noð- foot), a protozoan 
possessing pseudopodia. 

\Myxoma (miksó*màá), Pl. myxo-mata. 
1870. [mod. L., f. Gr. ifa mucus, after sar- 
coma; see -0MA.] Path. A tumour consisting 
of mucous or gelatinous tissue. Hence 
Myxo-matous a. 

Myzont (moizgnt) d. and sb. 1882. [~ 
potorr-, pr. ppl. stem of Gr. jew suck. 
Zool. = MARSIPOBRANCH, MARSIPOBRANCHI- 
ATE a. and sb. 

\Myzostoma (moizostómü). Also angli- 
cized myzostome. 1876. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
uke suck + erde mouth.] Zool. One of an 
order of small parasitic worms, having disc- 
like bodies provided with suckers. Hence 
Myzosto-matous, Myzo:stomous adjs. 
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N (en), the fourteenth letter of the modern, 
and thirteenth of the ancient Roman 
alphabet, represents historically, and is in 
form derived from, the Greek ni and the 
Semitic nun. It usually denotes a voiced 
nasal consonant with front closure (the point 
of the tongue touching the teeth or the fore 
part of the palate). The sound is in certain 
positions a sonant or vowel, here denoted 
by Cn), as in bidden (bi:d'n). It is silent only 
in a few cases at the end of syllables after l 
and m, as kiln, damn, hymn, column, ete. 

Before (g) and (k), n may also represent a 
nasal with back tongue-closure, here denoted 
by n), as in finger (fingos), think (pink). 
When not followed by these sounds this 
back-nasal is expressed by the digraph ng 
as in hang (heen), ete. 

In ME. the n of the indef. article an is often 

transferred to a following word beginning 
with a vowel, asin newt, nickname. A similar 
transference takes place with the n of min, 
myn my, and pin, thyn thy: see NAIN, NAUNT, 
ete. 
I. 1. The letter used to represent the sound OE. 
b. In Printing used as a unit of measurement, 
(often en; ef. EM); also n.-quadrat 1083. 2. Used 
to indicate that the name of a person is to be 
inserted by the speaker or reader OE, 3. Used to 
denote one of a series of things, a point in a 
diagram, ete, 1077. 4. In Math. used to indicate 
an indefinite number, 1% the n^ (power), to any 
required power; hence fig. to any extent 1862. 
5. n-declension, the ‘weak’ declension of Gme. 
nouns and adjs., in which the stem ends in n; 80 
n-stem, n-plural 1843, 6. N-rays (orig. n-rays), 
N'-rays (orig. n,-rays), forms of radiation having 
opposite effects; named from the initial letter of 
Nancy, at which University the N-rays were 
discovered 1903. 

II. Abbrevs, a. Miscellaneous, N. = various 
proper names, as Nicholas, Naomi, ete. 
= nitrogen; n. (Gram.) = noun, heut' 
tive; n.b, = no ball; n.d, = no dai 
Norman French; N. O. = Natural Ordei - 
(a) new. paradrapl (b) no place; N.S. anki) = 
not sufficient, b. N. = North; in points of the 
compass and London postal districts, as F. ., 
NE. = North-east, etc; N. B. = North Britain 
(Scotland), North Britis! North Carolina, 
CN, 860 


N. = New, as in = New Brunswick; 
N.E.D. = (A) New English Dictionary (on 
Historical Principles); J. J. = New Jersey; 
N.S. = New Style; N. I. = New Testament. 


d. N, = National, as in N. S. P. C. C. = National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children; 
N. U. R. = National Union of Railwaymen; 
N.U.T. = National Union of Teachers, See also 
N. B., N. C. O. 

n-, in OE. and M., the negative particle 
ne in combination with a word beginning 
with a vowel, A, or w, as nam, am not, nis, is 
not, etc. 

Na, adp. and conj. [OE. nd, f. ne Nx + 
à ever (see A adv. and O adv.), giving norm- 
ally nā in northern ME. and So., and nó (see 
No adv.) in midland and southern dialects.) 
Not; nor -1786. 

Na (ni), adv.* Sc. and n. dial. ME. [repr. 
OE. nd (see prec.), and corresp. to the mid- 
land and southern No.) No, in answer to a 
question, to express dissent, ete. 

Na (ni) adv. Se. and m. dial. 1714. 
[Enclitic form of No adv. 'not' with 
obscuration of vowel owing to the absence 
of stress] Not. Used chiefly with auxiliary 
verbs, as canna, dinna (= don't), hasna, etc. 

Naam (nim). lO, naam, nām — ON. 
ndm, related to niman take, NIM.) Hist. Law, 
"The act of taking another's goods by way of 
distraint; the goods thus taken. 

Nab (næb), sb.! Chiefly n. and Se. late ME. 
= ON. nabbr and nabbi projecting peak or 
knoll.] 1. A jutting out part of a hill or 
rock; a peak or promontory; a summit. 2. A 
projection or spur on the bolt of a lock 1077. 

1Nab, sb. Obs. Cant. 1673. [perh. a use 
of prec.; cf. NOB sb.', KNOB sb. 4.] A hat 
—1754. 

Nab (næb), v. slang or collog. 1678. [Of 
unkn. origin; parallel to synon. and con- 
temp. Nap v.] I. trans. To catch and take 
into custody; to apprehend, arrest. 2. To 
snatch or seize (a thing); to steal 1814. 
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Nabal (nébál. 1004. [See 1 Sam. 25:3 fl.] 
A churlish or miserly person. 

Nabob (né*bob) 1612. [- Pg. nababo or 
Sp. nabab- Urdu nawwáb deputy governor; 
see NAWAB.) 1. Title of certain Moslem 
officials, who acted as deputy governors of 
provinces or districts in the Mogul Empire; 
an official thus designated; a governor of a 
town or district in India. 2. transf. A person 
of great wealth; spec. one who has returned 
from India with a large fortune 1764. 

2. Dawdling, like a bilious old n. at a watering 
place MACAULAY. Hence Na-bobess, a female n. 
1707. Na-bobship, the office or rank of a n.; a 
district governed by a n. 1753. 

Nabs (nwbz) 1790. [Of unkn. origin; cf. 
Nins, and my nobs (XVI) = my darling.) His 
nabs, he; my nabs, my friend; myself. 

\INacelle (nise-l), 1909. [Fr. :- late L. 
navicella, dim. of navis ship.] The frame- 
work of an aeroplane or dirigible containing 
the engine, controlling gear, and propellers. 

tNache. ME. (nage); 1523 (mache). |- 
OFr, nache, nage; see AITCH-BONE.] The 
point of the rump in an ox or cow; the rump. 

Nacre (né!-kox). 1598. I- (O)Fr. nacre, 
prob. of oriental origin.] 1. The pinna or 
sea-pen, or other shell-fish yielding mother- 
of-pearl, 2. A smooth, shining, iridescent 
substance forming the inner layer in many 
shells; mother-of-pearl 1089. Hence Na:cred 
a. faced with, having the hues of, n. 1755. 
Na. ereous a, consisting of n.; resembling n. 
in substance or in hues 1819. 

tNad(de, had not; see NE and Have v. 
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Nadder, Naddre, ctc., obs. ff. ADDER. 

Nadir (n£do). late ME. I- (O)Fr. nadir, 
corresp. to Sp., It. nadir— Arab. nasir opposite 
to, over against, opposite point. In sense 2 
used ellipt. for nazir as-samt opposite to the 
zenith.] Astron. f1. A point in the heavens 
diametrically opposite to some other point, 
esp. to the sun. Const. of and (o. —1738. 2. 
The point of the heavens diametrically 
opposite to the zenith; the point directly 
under the observer 1495. 3. transf. The 
lowest point (of anything); the place or time 
of greatest depression or degradation 1793. 

3. The seventh century is the nadir of the human 
mind in Europe HALLAM. Na-diral d. rare 1891, 

Nae(-), Se. var. of NA) = No(-). 

\Naevus (ni-vis) Pl. nzevi (ni-voi). 1835. 
Also (17th c.) anglicized nzeve. (L.] Path. A 
hypertrophied state of the blood-vessels of 
the skin, forming spots or elevations of a red 
or purplish colour, usu. congenital; a mole. 
Hence Nze'void a. of the nature of a n. 

Nag (neg), sb late ME. [Of unkn. 
origin; cf. Du. neg(ge.] A small riding horse 
or pony. tb. transf. as a term of abuse 
—1606, 

Nag (næg), sb.* 1894. [f. next.] The act of 
nagging. 

Nag (neg), v. 1828. [Also gnag, knag; of 
dial. origin; perh. of Scand. or LG. origin, 
(cf. Norw., Sw. nagga gnaw, nibble, irritate), 
LG. (g)naggen (xv) irritate, provoke).] 1. To 
be persistently worrying or irritating by 
continued fault-finding, scolding, or urging. 
2. trans. To assail or annoy (a person) in this 
manner. 1840. Also nagnag. 

1. It's no good my mother nagging at me 
TROLLOPE. 2. Is it pleasing..to have your wife 

ing you because she not been invited? 
THACKERAY. Hence Nagging vòl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Nagari (nà-güri). 1776. = DEVANAGARI. 

Naggy (ne-gi), a. 1697 (knaggie) [f. 
Nad v. + .] Given to nagging. 

Nagor (né^goi). 1780. [Arbitrary altera- 
tion by Buffon of nanguer, a species of 
antelope formerly recognized.] The Senegal 
antelope, Cervicapra redunca. 

Nagualism (n:z-gwüliz'm, næ-wăl-). 1883. 
[- Quechua naual wizard + -ISM.] A system 
of superstition practised by a secret sect for- 
merly existing in Central America. 

Naiad (nos dd. nid). 1610. E- L. Naias, 
Naiad- — Gr. Naiás, Naia5-, rel. to vée» flow.] 
Myth. One of à number of beautiful young 
nymphs imagined as living in, and being the 
tutelary spirits of, rivers and springs; a river 
nymph. Also Naid (né*id) [L. Nais, Gr. 
Nats] 1717. 

You Nimphs cald Nayades of y* windring brooks 
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HAKS. Also Naiades (noi-Adiz, né'-Adiz), ab. pl. 
Meine fowry-kirti a Nalades Mut. 
Naiant (né-ánt) a. 1562. [- AFr. *naiant 
= OFr. noiant, pr. pple. of noier, noer swim 
(mod. noyer drown) = It. nuolare : Rom. 
*nolare, for L. natare.) Her. Swimming. 

Naib (nà-ib, né^ib). 1682. [Arab. nd’ib 
deputy; see NAWAB.] A deputy governor; a 
deputy. 

\Naif (naif), a. Now rare. 1598. [Fr.; see 


tik). 1588. l- Urdu nd'ik — 
Hindi ndyak chief, officer += Skr, ndyaka 
leader.] 1. An Indian title of authority; a 
governor. 2. A military officer; in later use, 
a corporal of native infantry 1787. 

Nail (né'l), sb. (OE. nag(e)l = OF ris. neil, 
OS., OHG. nagal (Du., G. nagel), ON. nagl :- 
Gmc. *naslaz. IE. base *nogh- or *nogh- is 
repr. also by Lith. ndgas nail, claw, Gr. dug, 
L. unguis. The applications to measure of 
land and cloth (see III) are of uncertain 
origin.) I. 1. A hard, oval-shaped, protective 
covering of modified epidermis, formed upon 
the upper tip of the fingers and toes in Man 
and the Quadrumana, and answering to the 
claws and hoofs of other animals and birds. 
b. A similar growth on the toes of beasts and 
birds; a claw or talon OE. 2. Anything 
resembling a nail in shape or colour; esp. a 
nail-like excrescence, situated on the upper 
mandible of certain soft-billed birds. late 
ME. 

1. A scoldyng woman, whose weapon is onely her 
toungue and her. nayles HALL, d if 

Phrases. A n. or nails breadth (cf. L. transversum 
unguem), the &mallest amount. 7o bite, blow, pare 
one's nails. From the tender n. (tr. L. de tenero 
ungui, Hor. Odes 111, vi. 24), from early youth. To 
the or a n, (tr. L. ad unguem, Hor. Sat, I. v. 32), to 
a nicety, to perfection. Tooth and n.: sce TOOTH. 

II. A small spike or piece of metal (gen. 
with a point and a broadened head, so as to 
be easily driven in by a hammer), used to 
fix one thing firmly to another, or as a peg, 
or occas. as an ornament; rarely, a wooden 
peg (cf. tree-n.) OE. 

As a nayle, the moo knockes it hath the more 
sure it is fixed 1526. fig. The countless nails that 
rivet the chains of habit Lawn. Provb. One n. 
drives out another, The nails of the Cross. . were 
converted by the emperor into a helmet LECKY. 

Phrases. To hit the (right) n. on the head, to hit 
the mark, to say or do exactly the right thing. To 
drive the n. home, to push a matter to a conclusion. 
A n. in one's (its) n, something that con- 
tributes to the end of the person or thing referred 
to. On the n. (cf. SUPERNACULUM), on the spot, at 
once, Chiefly of making money payments, Hard 
as nails, in perfect condition; extremely obdurate, 
callous, ete. Right as nails, quite right. 

III. 1. = CLOVE sb.*; falso, a measure of 
land. Now only south. dial. late ME. 2. A 
measure of length for cloth; 2} inches, or the 
sixteenth part of a yard 1465. 

attrib. and Comb., as n.-brush, -scissors, etc.; n. 
rod, a strip or rod of iron from which nails are 
cut. nce Nai-lless a. destitute of nails. 

Nail (né, v. [OE. nablan, f. prec. Cf. 
Goth. nagljan.] I. 1. trans. To fix or fasten 
(a person or thing) with nails on or (o some- 
thing else. 2. a. To pierce or drive through 
with a nail or nails. Now rare or Obs. b. To 
fix or fasten with nails. Also with about, in, 
together, etc. ME. c. To stud with (or as 
with) nails; to mark by driving in a nail 
(rare) late ME. td. Mil. To spike (a cannon) 
1781. 3. Nail up To close up firmly by 
fixing with nails 1530. b. To affix at some 
height by means of nails; to fasten with 
nails to a wall, etc. 1630. tc. Mil. = 2 d. 
1781. 4. Nail down, to fix down with nails; 
to fix down the lid of (a box) in this way 1669. 

l. He was nailed to the tre ME. The royal 
anathema was nailed on the Episcopal gate at 
London D'ISRAELI. He called to his coachman. . 
to wait as if nailed to the spot MEREDITH. Phr. 
To n. one's colours to the mast, to adopt an un- 
yielding attitude. To n. to the counter, to expose. 
as false or spurious (as shopkeepers deal with bad 
coin). To m. to the ba: „ to exhibit after the 
manner of dead vermin. 2. b. He is now deed, 
and nayled in his chest CHAUCER. c. Those Stars 
which n. Heav'ns pavement 1648, 

IL. 1. To fix, make fast, as by means of 
nails; to secure. Now rare or Obs. late ME. 
2. To fix (a person or thing) firmly fo some- 
thing; e.g. fo or on the ground, ete., with a 
weapon 1590. b. To fix, or keep (one) fixed, 
to or in a certain place, position or occupa- 
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tion 1611. c. To fix or fasten (the eyes, mind, 
etc.) fo or on the object of one's attention 
1501. 3. To fix or pin one down to somet 
1615. 4. slang. a. To secure; to succeed in 
catching or getting hold of (a person or 
thing); to steal 1700. b. To catch (one) in 
some fix 1766. 

2. To whose Fingers their Money is 
glued and nailed 1691, b. Those Whose headaches 
n, them to a noonday bed COWPER. c. I cannot n. 
my mind to one subject of contemplation Scorr. 
4. a. [He] insisted on nailing me for dinner before 
he would leave me THACKERAY. Hence Nailer, a 
nail-maker; one who drives in nails 1440; à 
marvellously good apecitonn; a very skilful hand 
at something 1818. Nailing ppl. a. fixing like a 
nail; slang, excellent, splendid 1883, 

Nailery (né^lori) 1708. It. NAILER; see 
-BRY.) A place or workshop where nails are 
made. 

Nai-l-head. 1683, t. NAIL sb. + HEAD sb, 
II. 1.] 1. The head of a nail. 2. An ornament 
shaped like the head of à nail 1836. b. attrib., 
with moulding, ornament, pattern 1845, 

2. The n. being an ornament easily cut, was much 

in almost all periods of Norman work 
PARKER, 80 Nairl-headed a, 1801. 

Nain (nén) a. Sc. ME. [The erron. 
division of min own as my nown, hence also 
his nown, her nown, survives in northern 
dial. as nain, ete.) (One's) own. Hence 
Nainsel, -sell (one's) own self; her 
nainsel’, a phr. supposed to be used by 
Highlanders in place of the ist |. pron. 

Nainsook (né'-nsuk). 1804. [Urdu (Hindi) 
nainsukh, f. nain eye + sukh pleasure.) A 
cotton fabric, a kind of muslin or jaconet, of 
Indian origin. 

Naïs (né^is). Pl. naides (né^idiz), 1097. 
IL. Nats, Gr. Nals; see NAIAD.] Iythol. = 
NAIAD. 2. Zool. A small fresh-water worm 
allied to the earthworm 18% 

Naissant (né'-sint), a. 1572, [= (O)Fr. 
naissant, pr. pple. of naitre be born : Rom. 
*nascere, f. L. nasci; sco Nascent. 1. Her. 
Of animals: Issuing from the middle of the. 
fesse or other ordinary. 2. That is in the act 
of springing up, coming into existence, or 
being produced (rare) 1 

Naive (nagt. v, nÀ-Iv, né-fy), a. Also naive, 
1054. [- (O)Fr. naive, fem. of naif (see 
Nale) i= L. nativus Native.) Characterized 
by unsophisticated or unconventional sim- 
plicity or artlessness. Hence Nai-vely adv. 
1705. 

(Naiveté (naivte, né-ivti). 1673. Also na- 
ivety (1708). [Fr.; see prec. and -TY'.] The 
condition or quality of being naive; a naive 
remark, ete. 

He had a sort of n. and openness of demeanour 
Scorr. 


Naja (né-ds&, néyà). 1753. [mod. L., f. 
Hindi ndg snake.] A genus of highly venom- 
ous snakes, comprising the species N. tripu- 
dians of India and N. haje of Africa; the 
Indian or African cobra; a snake of either 0 
these species, 

Naked (né-kéd), a. and sb. [OE. nacod = 
OFris. naked, el. MLG., MDu. naket (Du. 
naakt), OHG. nackut (G. nackt), ON. nokk- 
viðr, Goth. nagaps, -ad- - Gme. *naquaðaz, 
*-edaz, rel. to L. nudus, Skr. nagnds.] A. od 
I. 1. Unclothed; stripped to the skin. b. O. 
a horse or ass: Unsaddled, bare-backed OE. 
2. Of parts of the body: Not covered B 
clothing; bare, exposed ME. 3. Destitute 0 
clothing (implying wretchedness). 
occas. of animal tripped of the usual warm 
covering. OE. b. Bare of means (rare) 1625. 
14. Without weapons (or armour); nnde 
1787. b. Defenceless, unprotected; open to 
assault or injury 1560. 

1. To bed ET: and Jemy euer used to lye nil 
as is the use of a number 1608. b. A n. man on un. 
horse is a fine spectacle DARWIN. 2. There is my 
Dagger, And heere my n. Breast SHAKS. ang 
He. Had gazed on Nature's n. loveliness besi 
LEY. Phr. N. bed, orig. a bed in which d 1o 
occupant slept entirely n.; later used with ref. 
the removal of the ordinary wearing appa 
Now arch. 3. Poore n. wretches. That bide it 
pelting of this pittilesse storme SHAKS. 4. b. 
n. to infinite temptations 1688. t) 

IL. 1. Of a sword, etc.: Not covered by 
sheath OE. 2. Free from concealment x 
reserve; straightforward. Now rare. ME. i 
Uncovered, stripped of all disguise or CO! 
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cealment. late ME. b. Plain, obvious, clear 
1589. 

1. In her right hand a n. poniard 1634. 2. By this. 
n. confession of my life 1652. The n. truth, the 
plain truth, without concealment or addition. 
3, Nakid is helle-beforn hym WycLir Job 26:6. 
b. Chamberlayne laid his plan, in all its n. 
nbsurdity, before the Commons MACAULAY. 

III. tl. Bare, destitute, or devoid of some- 
thing; unoccupied, blank —1822. 2. Of 
physical objects or features: Lacking some 
natural or ordinary covering, as vegetation, 
foliage 1549. 3. Lacking the usual furniture 
or ornament. late ME. 4, Unprotected, 
exposed 1607. 5. Bot. a. Of parts of a plant: 
Having no covering, leaves, hairs, ete. 1578. 
6. Zool. Destitute of hair or scales; not 
defended by à shell 1769. 

1. The maritine Townes. . being left halfe n. of 
defence 1632. 2. Sea-beaten rocks and n. shores 
Cowper. Let birds be silent on the n. spray 
SPE Huge precipices of n. stone MACAULAY. 
Phr. fallow, à bare fallow, one on which no 
crop at allis grown, transf. Wild swans struggling 
with the n. storm SHELLEY. 3. Some forlorne and 
n. Hermitage SHAKS. N. flooring, the timbers 
which support the flooring boards. 4. I always 
felt it on the n. nerve BURKE. N. light, one not 
plas with a case. N. fire, one not closed in any 
contrivance. 

IV. 1. Left without any addition; not over- 
laid with remarks or comments OB. B. Not 
otherwise supported or confirmed; (chiefly in 
legal use) not supported by proof or evidence. 
late ME. 2. N. eye, the eye unassisted by any 
aid to vision. So n. sight. 1004. 

1. He chooses to suppose, . a n, possibility BURKE. 
The n. facts BLACKSTONE. b. A n. and bare 
promise of affianee 1555. For the evidence of 
these designs, Mr. Hastings presents his own n. 
sertion 1817. 

B. sb. tl. Art. The n.: the nude 1735-1815. 
b. The face or plain surface (of a wall, etc.) 
. 12. Art. A nude figure 1022-1075. 
Hence Na‘ked-ly adv., -ness. 

Naker (né!-koa). Current in 14th c.; now 
Hist. ME. [= OFr. nacre, nacaire = It. 
nacchera (ct. med. L. nacara, med. Gr. dváxapa) 
— Arab. nakkára drum,] A kettle-drum. 

Pypes, trompes, makers, and clariounes 
ÜHAUGCER. 

Nale, In phr. at pe nale, atte nale, for at 
pen ale, atten ale; see ALE 2. 

Nam, am not: see NE, BE v. OE. —1576. 

Namaycush (ne-mekoJ). 1785. [Amer. 
Indian; in Cree numdkoos, Ojibwa namégoss.] 
The great lake trout (Cristivomer namaycush) 
of N. America. 

Namby-pamby (ne-mbi,pe-mbi), a. and 
sb. 1745. [Formed fancifully on the name of 
Ambrose Philips (died 1749), who wrote pas- 
torals ridiculed by Carey (in Namby Pamby 
1726) and Pope (Dune. iii. 310).] A. adj. 1. 
Of style, actions, ete.: Weakly sentimental, 
insipidly pretty. 2. Of persons: Inclined to 
affected daintiness, of a weak or trifling 
character 1774. 

2. She was a namby-pamby milk-and-water 
affected creature THACKERAY. 

B. sb. 1. That which is marked by affected 
prettiness and feeble sentimentality 1764. 2. 
A namby-pamby person 1885. Hence 
Na:mby-pa:mbyism 1834. 

Name (nem), sb. (OE. nama, noma = 
OFris. nama, noma, OS., OHG. namo (Du. 
naam, G. name) ON. nafn, namn, Goth. 
namo t= Gme. *namón, on. Cogn. forms 
occur in all IE. languages, as in L. nomen, Gr. 
óvua, Skr. nüman.] I. 1, The particular 
combination of vocal sounds employed as 
the individual designation of a single person, 
animal, place, or thing. 2. The specific word 
or words (term) used to denote a member ofa 
particular class of beings or objects OE. 

1. Peter Simple, you say your n. is? SHAKS. God 
needeth not to distinguish his Celestiall servants 
by names HOBBES. Phr. To keep one's n. on, take 
one's n. off, the books of a college or hall: (in Oxford. 
and Cambridge use) to continue to be, cease to be, 
an actual member of the college or hall. 2. Now 
foloys the naamys of all maner of hawkys 1486. 
"There is a Fault, which, tho’ common, wants a N. 
STEELE. To call names: see CALL v. HT. 

IL In pregnant senses, chiefly of biblical 
origin. 1. The name (sense 1) of God or 
Christ, regarded as symbolizing the divine 
nature or power OE. 2. a. The name of a 
person as implying his individual character- 
istics. late ME. b. The name (sense 1) of à 
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person or group of persons, as implying all 
the individuals that bear it; those having a 
certain name; hence, a family, clan, people. 
late ME. 3. The name (sense 1) of a person 
as mentioned by others with admiration or 
commendation; hence, the fame or reputa- 
tion involved in a well-known name ME. b. 
One whose name is well known (rare) 1611. 
4. The reputation of some character or 
attribute ME. b. With a and adj. late ME. 
c. (Usu. in phr. to get or make (oneself) a n.) 
A distinguished name. late ME. 5. Without 
article: Repute, fame, distinction. Now 
rare. late ME. 6. One’s repute or reputation, 
ete.; esp. one's (good) n. ME. 7. The mere 
appellation in contrast to the person or 
thing; reputation without correspondence 
in fact. late ME. 

1. Thee we adore Eternal N. WESLEY. 2. a. By 
the hand Of that black N., Edward, black Prince 
of Wales SHAKS. b. All the clans hostile to the n. 
of Campbell were set in motion MACAULAY. 3. 
Some to the fascination of a n. Surrender judg- 
ment hoodwinked COWPER. Phr. Of mo m., 
without (a) n., implying obscurity. b. I am 
become a n. For always roaming. Much have I 
seen and known TENNYSON. 4. b. A good N., for 
good and faire dealing BACON. 5. Phr. Of (great, 
etc.) n., noted, distinguished, famous. Authors 
of illustrious n...Are sadly prone to quarrel 
COWPER. 6. I love you so well that your good n: 
is mine TENNYSON. 7. Christian in n., and infidel 
in heart COWPER. 

Phrases. By name. a. Used with verbs of 
naming or calling, or, later, simply added to the 
proper appellation of a person, as d spy, John 
Jones by n. b. With vbs. of summoning, or 
mentioning, or in enumeration of individuals. 
c. With know. (a) Individually, (b) By repute 
only; not personally. In one's n., in the n. of 
one.' a. In phr. expressing invocation of or 
devotion to the persons of the Godhead. This, 
in the N. of Heauen, I promise thee SHAKS. b. In 
adjurations, orig. solemn, but latterly freq. 
trivial; What in the n. of fortune have they been 
doing (o you? 1861. c. Denoting that one acts as 
deputy for another; or implying. that the action is 
done on account of or on behalf of some other 
person or persons. Hence, by contrast, in one's 
own n. td. = Under the character or designation 
of, as. e. Indicating the assigned ownership of a 


thing, as consols standing in the n. of A. B., 
deceased. By the m. of, called or known by, 


having, the n. of. Now collog. and U.S. So of the 
n. of. To one's n. (colloq.), belonging to one. 

attrib. and Co as n.-giver; ‘bearing a name’, 
as n.-card, -plate, amed after, or giving a n. 
to, one’, as n.-saint, -sire, etc.: n.-part, the part 
in a play from which it takes its n. 

Name (ném) v. [OE. (ge)namian, of 
WGme. extent; a new formation on the sb. 
in late ME. replaced ME. nemne, OE. 
nemnan = *namnjan.] I. I. trans. To give à 
name or names to; to call by some name. 
2. To call by some title or epithet OE. tb. 
To allege or declare (a person or thing) fo be 
something —1647. 3. To call (a person or 
thing) by the right name 1450. 

1. Then one of them shal n. the childe, and dippe 
him in the water Bk. Com. Prayer. Son.. 
Whom she brought up and Comus nam'd MILT. 
2. Ye shalbe named the prestes of the Lorde 
COVERDALE Isa. 01:0. 3. Temp. 1. ii. 335. Im 
sure I’ve seen that bonie face, But yet I canna n. 
ye BURNS. 

II. 1. To nominate, assign, or appoint (a 
person) to some office, duty, or position OE. 
2. To mention or specify (a person or persons, 
etc.) by name OE. b. Of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons: To indicate (a member) 
by name as guilty of disorderly conduct or 
disobedience to the chair 1792. c. Name! 
Used in parliamentary practice, ete., to 
demand that a member be ‘named’, or that 
the name of some person alluded to by à 
speaker shall be given 1817. 3. To mention, 
speak of, or specify (a thing) by its name or 
usual designation. late ME. b. To make 
mention of, to speak about (a fact, etc.); to 
cite as an instance; to give particulars of 
1542. 4. With cogn. obj. late ME. 5. To 
mention or specify as something desired or 
decided upon; to appoint or fix (a sum, time, 
ete.) 1593. 

1. Such persons, as shalbe named to be iustices of 
perce 1542. 2. Now n. the rest of the Players 

HAKS. Phr. To n. on (or in) the same day or in the 
same breath (with), to bring into comparison or 
connection. Only in neg. and interrog. sentences. 
c. Loud cries of hear, hear, name, name, order 
Parl. Deb. 279. 1817. 3. N. not Religion, for thou 
lou'st the Flesh SHAKS. b. The measures we have 
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named were only part of Henry's legislation 
GREEN. He names the price for ev'ry office paid 
Pork. 4. When tongues speak sweetly, then they 
n. her name SHAKS. 5. Phr. To n. the day, of a 
woman, to fix her wedding day 1748. 

Nameable (né!-mib’l), a. 1840. [f. prec, 
+ -ABLE.] That admits of being named. 

Na- me- child. 1845. [f. NAME sb. + 
Cmt.) One called after, or named out of 
regard for, another. 

Name-day (né'-m,dé'). Also name's-day. 
1721. lt. NAME sb. + Day sb.] 1. The day of 
the saint whose name one bears, (Used 
chiefly with ref. to continental sovereigns.) 
2. London Stock Exch. The day before the 
account-day, on which the buyers of shares 
or stock pass to the sellers tickets setting 
forth the names into which they are to be 
transferred 1902. 

Nameless (né!-mlés), a. ME. [f. NAME sb. 
+ -LESS. Senses 5-8 are chiefly poet. or rhet.] 
1. Not possessed of a (distinguished) name; 
unknown by name; obscure, inglorious. b. 
Not mentioned by name 1535. 2. Left un- 
named in order to avoid giving offence, or the 
like. late ME. 13. Of a book, letter, etc.: 
Anonymous —1822. 4, Of a person: Anony- 
mous, unknown 1591. 5. Bearing no legiti- 
mate name 1593. b. Having no name 1635. 
6. Of tombs, etc.: Bearing no name or 
inscription 1655. 7. Inexpressible, in- 
definable 1591. 8. Unutterable; horrible, 
abominable 1611. 

1. To be namelesse in worthy deeds exceeds an 
infamous history SIR T. BROWNE. b. N. in dark 
oblivion let them dwell Mint, 2. On the authority 
of one who shall be n. JOWETT, 4. A certain n. 
Socinian was the Author of them STILLINGFL. 5. 
Blur'd with namelesse bastardie SHAKS. b. Iles 
for the greatest part namelesse and numberlesse 
1638. 7. A n. sense of fear SHELLEY. 8. A flood of 
n. sensualities LIDDON, Hence Na-meless-ly 
adv., -ness 1847. 

Namely (né!-mli),adv. ME. If. NAME sb. + 
-LY; rendering L. nominalim by name, 
expressly, in detail.] t1. Particularly —1700. 
2. To wit; that is to say; videlicet, 1450. tb. 
With as. For example —1053. 

1. Returning thanks..for many blessings and 
favors. And, n., for the enjoyment of the Gospel 
1700. 2. That thou hast not prayed for, haue 1 
geuen the also, n., ryches, and honoure COVER- 
DALE 1 Kings 3:13. b. Almost all things, as 
namelie butter, cheese, fagots 1583. 

Namer (né!-mou). 1027. (t. NAME v. + 
-En*.] One who, or that which, gives a name 
or names. 

Namesake (né!-msé'k). 1646. (prob. orig. 
said of persons or things coupled together 
‘for the name(’s) sake'.] A person or thing 
having the same name as another. 

Nammo(re, Na-mo(re, obs. ff. No wo, 
No MORE. 

Nandu (niendu), Also -dou. 1835. [= 
Tupi-Guarani nħandú, Aandi.) A variety of 
ostrich (Rhea americana) peculiar to S. 
America. 

Nankeen (nienki-n), sb. (and a.) Also -kin. 
1755. l. Nankin or Nanking, ‘southern 
capital’, in the province of Kiangsu in 
China. Cf. PEKIN.] 1. A kind of cotton cloth, 
orig. made at Nanking from a yellow variety 
of cotton, but now from ordinary cotton 
dyed yellow. b. With pl. A kind of this 
cloth 1781. 2. attrib. or adj. Made of nankeen 
1774. b. pl. Trousers made of nankeen 1806. 
3. A yellow or pale buff; the colour of 
nankeen. Also attrib. 1775. 4. A kind of 
Chinese porcelain 1781. 

1. N. cotton, the variety of cotton from which 
nankeen cloth was originally made. 3. N. bird, 
orana or night-hawk, n. hawk: names of Australian 

rds. 

Nanny (neni), Also man(m. 1864. 
{Appellative use of pet-form of the female 
name Ann(e; see -Y*.] A child's name for a 
nurse; a children's nurse. 

Nanny-goat (nue. mit). 1788. [As prec.; 
cf. BILLY-G0AT.] A she-goat (collog.). Also 
ellipt. Nanny. 

Nantz (nents), sb. (and a.) Now arch. 
1684. [From Nanles in France, where made.] 
(Often right N.) Brandy. 

Naos (né-9s), 1775. [Gr. vads temple.] A 
temple; the inner cell or sanctuary of a 
temple, 

Nap (niep), sb.! ME. If. NAP v.] A short 
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Napier's bones, 1455, Narrow slips of 
bone, ivory, wood, ete, divided Into com- 
pertavente marked with certain digits, and 
usod to facilitate the variations of multiplica- 
ton and division according to a method 
iavented by John Napler of Merchiston 
(1530-1017). Also ocona. called Napier's rods. 

Napiform (né*pifóum), a. 1546. [f. L. 
1 vonn. Having the shape or 
U ot à turnip; esp. Hot, of roota, 

apkin (ne-pkin) late ME. It. (O)Fr. 
mappe linen cloth += L. mappa Mar (for the 
Ur. nalte i= L.. malta. 
Mat, wee i= L. mespilua) + Kix. ] d. A 
square piece of linen, used at meals to wipe 
the fingers or lips, or to serve certain dishes 
on; ^ serviette. b. A amall towel 1087, 2, A 
9 Now only Sc. and n. 
. „ 3. 4 or folded square of 
absorbent material wrapped round a baby's 
waist, with the point brought forward 
ror nw in allusi, 
a a up, ete, ina n., in allusion 
. Comb acai 


to Luke 19; 20, gea ring dona 
lable-napkin. when rolled up to distinguish it. 
Meneo 1 Napkin v, to wrap up or hide In or as ina 


n, 1680, 
Ni (n£^pl'z) 1507, The name of a 
city in Southern Italy, used to designate vari- 
ons things in some Way associated with it, 
th. A» an epithet of venereal disease (cf. 
NWAPOLITAN a) -1050, 2. N. yellow, a 
yellow plement in the form of a fine powder, 
prepared from antimony, and orig. manufac- 
tured at Naples; also, colour of this 1735. 
Napless (ne-plés), a, 1600, It. Nar ab;* + 
=. Having no nap; worn thread 
The Naples Vesture of Humilitie SHAKS. 


perors of the French, esp. Napoleon 1 (0709 
ee 1, A gold coin teed by Napoleon I, 
of the value of twenty franca. 2. A make of 
long or high boot 1553, 3, = Nap ab 2. 


dynast: 
poleonie.. Napo'leonize v. to govern in 


tho style of X 
Napoo (napa). 1015 (orig. army slang). 


l- Fr. (d n'y en a plus there's nothing left.) 
There. 


2. Geel. A recumbent fold or anticline 1027. 
Nappy (epi), a. Now rare, 1400, [= 
MI. noppigh, or MLG. noppich, f. noppe 
Nar") Having a nig d shiunzy. 
1929. 


deer of Java and Sumntra. 

Nar, o. Obs. oxo, n. dial. (OE. néarra oto., 
compar, of õa NION; but in ME. perh, 
partly = ON. warri.] Nearer, Also ade, [= 
ON. |, Dearer, near, 

Narceine tn udn. win). Also -in. 1934. 
i- Wr. maredine ( 
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operation or effecta of nai 
system; n state of insenxibility, 
Narcotic (naxkowik), sb, late 
(Or. narcotique or med, IL a i 
ricum = Gr, rasen, WD. ur, fe 
benumb, stupefy, f. vào numbness 
seo rid. Med. A substance which 
swallowed, inhalod, or injected inte 4 
system induces drowsinew, aleep, tupel 
tion, or insensibility, according 
strength and the amount taken, 
Narcotic (nasko-tik), a. 1601, (= (0e 
i see prec.) I. Of substanoes, 
Having tho effect of inducing stupor, 
or insensibility. b, transf. of p 
actions, otc.: Producing sleep or du 
1761. 2. Of the nature of narcowis 100 
1. b. Silly and n. lecturers 1849, Bo Ni 


"crid, a. and ab. 1889.1] 
narcotico, as comb. form of NARGUTIO We 
Fr. narcotico-àcre.] Med. (A polson) p 
ing both narcotic and nerid properties. 

Narcotine (n&-ikótin, -ain). 1893, [e 
narcotine (Derosno, 1803); seo NAR 
Nn, Chem, A bitter crystalline 
derived from opium, sometimes | 
medicine, 7 

Narcotism (nüakotiz'm), 1831. It. 
corto d. + n. Cf. Fr. narcotisme,] Ty 
condition produced by Marotte a 
somnolence or insensibility. b. The m 
of producing insensibility by narcotior 18 
2. A morbid inclination to sleep DEIT 
tranaf. The narcotic influence of sometl 
1807, 8o Na-rcotist, one addicted to U 
of narcotics. 

Narcotize (nAskótoiz) v. 
NARCOTIO a. + . I. trans. To d 
render insenxible with a namotic, 2. 
To dull or deaden 1464, Hence Narcoti 


tion. 

Nard (nad). late ME. „ nardus ei 
vipbos, of Semitic origin. Or. wan 
(mod. mard),] I. An aromatic balsam | 
by the ancients, derived from the p 
the samo name (see senso 2 and ef. 
NARD). 2, An aromatic plant, csp, that 
ing the ointment used by the anelenta (ip 
posed to be Nardostachys jatamansi) V T" 

1. Marie took a pound of oynement: 
trewe nard, precious WYCLLY John x 

Nardoo (nnidé-, na add. Aino «du. 
{Native Australian.) 1. The sporocarp of. 
plant Marsilea quadrifolía, used aa tood 
the Australian aborigines; the Nour 
from this 2. The plant itself, also 6 
clower-forn 1804. 

(Nardus (ni-sdds). Now rare, OR. 
seo Nann.) Nard, spikenard (the ol 
and plant). ~ 

Nare (nô'1). Now only arch. late. 


Nares (nó*riz). 
(noe prec.), related to OK, 
The epe or nasal pnésages. 
1870, 
Narghile, nargileh dun- Aste, Alo ~ 
1830. 


nárgil coco-nut, of "n 32 

the tobacco was made. ei 

tobneco-plpe in which the smoka pae 
water befor the mouth 


Narrate (macht, [F 
1658; stigmatized as Sc. by 8. Richardsen an 
Johnson; not in gen. Engl. use bofon 
= narrat, pa. ppl. stom of I, narrare (f. 
knowing), or back-formation from 
TION; seo arzt.] frans. To relate, 
tot. Also absol. 
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NATHEMO (RE 


Na adv. + pe THE adv. + læs LESS adv.] 
Nevertheless. b. prep. In spite of, notwith- 
standing (rare) 1567. 

1Nathemo(re, adv. OE. [f. as prec. + 
Mo(RE.] Never the more —1596. 

Natica (nw-tika). 1840. [mod. L., perh. f. 
med.L. natica buttock, f. L. malis; see 
NATES.] Zool. A genus of carnivorous sea- 
snails; a snail of this genus. 

Nation (néfon), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. nation, 
tnacioun — L. natio, -on- breed, stock, race, 
f. nat-, pa. ppl. stem of nasci be born; see 
-10N.] I. 1. A distinct race or people, 
characterized by common descent, language, 
or history, usu. organized as a separate 
political state and occupying a definite 
territory. tb. People of a particular nation 
—1818. c. In medieval universities, a body of 
Students belonging to a particular district, 
country, or group of countries; still retained 
in the universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen 
in connection with the election of the Rector 
1604. fd. A country, kingdom (rare) —1668. 
12. Without article: Nationality —16041. 3. 
The n., the whole people of a country 1602. 

1. In Switzerland four languages are spoken; yet 
the Swiss certainly make one n. FREEMAN. transf. 
The famous Nations of the dead SIR T. BROWNE. 
b. It being express in his orders not to permit an 
n...to come on shore and stay there Fog. 2. 
Though he were a Flemin x Nation, yet was 
hee not separated from the interest of France 


041. 

The nations: a. biblical, the heathen nations, the 
Gentiles, b. poet., the peoples of the earth collec- 
tively. Law of nations: see LAW 8b. 4. League of 
Nations; see LEAGUE sb.* 1 b. 

II. 1. fa. A family, kindred, clan —1584. b. 
A tribe of N. American Indians 1763. 12. A 
particular class, kind, or race of persons or of 
animals —1781. 

1. b. The sachems and warriors of the Six 
Nations 1775. 2. All the barbarous n. of schole- 
men ASCHAM. The scaly Nations of the Sea 
profound DRYDEN. 

Nation (né^fon), adv., a., int. dial. and 
U.S. 1785. A euphemistic abbr. of DAMNA- 
TION 3. Cf. darnation, larnation. 

National (næ:fənăl), a. and sb, 1597. [- Fr. 
national, f. nation; see NATION sb., -AL'.] A. 
adj. 1. Of or belonging to a or the nation; 
affecting or shared by the nation as à whole. 
b. Of troops: Maintained by a nation 1842, 
C. Of or belonging to the French Government 
during the time of the first Republic 1793. 
2. Characteristic or distinctive of a nation 
1025. 3. Strongly upholding one's own nation 
or countrymen 1711. b. Devoted to the 
interests of the nation as a whole 1801. 

1. N. corruption must be purged by n. calamities 
BOLINGBROKE. 2. That an unsavoury odour is 

entilitious or n. unto the Jews SIR T. BROWNE. 

t is of great consequence to preserve a n. 
character 1778. 3. He is intensely n.. . He believes 
T the Scots are the finest race in the world 


Spec. collocations: n. council, debt (see the 
sbs.); n. anthem, a hymn adopted by a people 
and used (esp. on public occasions) as an expres- 
sion of national and patriotic sentiment (in the 
British Empire, *God save the King); N. 
Assembly, an assembly consisting of representa- 
tives of a nation; spec. t(a) = General Assembly 
(see ASSEMBLY); (b) a synod of the Church in a 
particular nation; (c) the first of the revolutionary 
assemblies of France, in session 1789-91; also 
applied at various times to the popular assembly, 
and now to the two houses, the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies, when in joint session; (d) 
the deliberative and legíslative pony, created by 

ie Church of England Assembly (Powers) Act, 
1919; n. bank, a bank associated with the 
national finances; U.S. one whose circulating 
notes are secured by U.S. bonds deposited with 
the government; n. church, (a) a church con- 
sisting of a nation; (b) a church established by 
law in a ticular nation; n. guard, an armed 
force existing in France at various times between 
1789 and 1871; n. insurance, a scheme organized 
by the state for the compulsory insurance of 
employed posa against sickness or unemploy- 
ment; N. Republicans, U.S., an early name for 
the Whig party; n. school, one of the schools 
established by the National Society, founded in 
1811 to promote the education of the poor. 

B. sb. t1. One who supports national, not 
party, interests -1708. 2. pl. (after Fr. natio- 
nauzx): Persons belonging to the same nation; 
(one's) fellow-countrymen 1887. Hence Na:- 
tional-ly adv., -ness. 

Nationalism (næfənăliz’m). 


1844. lf. 
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NATIONAL a. + -ISM.] 1. Devotion to one's 
nation; a policy of national independence. 
b. spec. The programme of the Irish Nationa- 
list party 1885. 2. A form of socialism, based 
on the nationalizing of all industry 1892. 

Nationalist (næ-fənălist). 1715. f. as 
prec. + -IST.] An adherent or supporter of 
nationalism; an advocate of national rights, 
ete. b. spec. One who advocates the claims 
of Ireland to be an independent nation 1546. 
Hence Nationali-stic a. 

b. The Nationalists, in short, are to call the tune 
and the people of this country to pay the piper 


893. 

Nationality (nwfone-liti). 1091. (f. NAT- 
10NAL + -ITY.] 1. National quality or 
character. 2. National feeling 1772. 3. The 
fact of belonging to a particular nation 1828. 
4. Separate existence as a nation; national 
independence or consolidation 1832. 5. A 
nation 1832. 

1. Ancient British n. received into itself a Roman 
n. 1854. ] have little faith in that quality in 
literature which is commonly called n. LOWELL. 
2. He could not but see in them that n. which 1 
should think no liberal minded Scotsman will 
deny BOSWELL. 

Nationalize (nm-fonàloiz), v. Also -ise. 
1800. - Fr. nationaliser (1794); see NATIONAL, 
x.] I. trans. To render national in charac- 
ter. 2. To naturalize; to admit into, or 
make part of, a nation 1809. b. intr. To be- 
come naturalized 1891. 3. To bring under 
the control of, to make the property of, the 
nation 1869. 

1. He took what may be called cosmopolitan 
traditions,..and nationalized them LOWELL. 3. 
It is a perfectly intelligible proposition that all the 
land in the kingdom ought to be ‘nationalized’ 
1881. Hence Na:tionaliza-tion. 


Nationalty (næ-fənălti). 1812. (t. Na- 
TIONAL a. + -TY', after personally, eto. ] 
National property. 

Nationhood (néfonhud) 1850. [f. Na- 


TION sb. + -HOOD.] The state or fact of being 
a nation. 

Native (né^tiv) sb. 1450. [Earliest in 
sense 1 — AL. nativus, nativa XII (see NEIF), 
subst. use of med.L. nativus adj. (see next). 
In later use sometimes directly from the 
adj.] 1. One born in bondage; a born thrall. 
Now only Hist. 2. Astrol. One born under a 
particular planet or sign 1509. 3. One born 
in a place; or, legally, one whose parents 
have their domicile in a place 1535, b. In 
Australia, a white person born in the 
country 1861. 4. One of the original or 
indigenous inhabitants of a country; now 
esp. one belonging to a non-European or 
uncivilized race 1003. 5. An animal or plant 
(for mineral) indigenous to a locality 1690. 
b. An oyster altogether or partially reared in. 
British waters; now spec. those reared in 
artificial beds 1818. +6. pl. Fellow-country- 
men —1055. 7. Native place (or country). 
Now only dial. 1604. 

2. Nebulous Stars..being joyn'd with the 
Luminaries to afflict a N. with blindness 1679. 3. 
He speaks English like a n. LYTTON, 4. Columbus 
continued to interrogate all the natives 1777. 
5. b. A newly-opened oyster-shop,. . with natives 
laid one deep in circular marble basins in the 
windows DICKENS. 

Native (né'-tiv), a. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
natif, -ive or L. nativus produced by birth, 
innate, natural, f. nat-, pa. ppl. stem of nasci 
be born; see -IVE.] I, 1. Belonging to, or 
connected with, a person or thing by nature; 
inherent, innate. b. Natural to a person or 
thing 1533. c. Natural. Now rare. 1509, 
2. Left in a natural state; esp. untouched by 
art; unadorned, simple 1560. 3. That was 
the place or scene of one's birth. Also const. 
to. 1500. b. Original, parent 1590. 4. Be- 
longing to, or natural to, one by reason of the 
circumstances of one's birth. 

1. So angelik was her natyf beute, That lyke 
thing immortal seemyd she CHAUCER, b. If there 
is a thing specially n. to religion, it is peace and 
union M. ARNOLD. 2. If. .sweetest Shakespear. . 
Warble his n. Wood-notes wild MILT. Mere 
Words. used only as they serve to betray those 
who understand them in their n. sense STEELE. 
3. Say. the cause Why thou departedst from thy 
natiue home? SHAKS. b. Is this the way I must 
return to n. dust? MILT. 4. The Language I haue 
learn'd these forty yeares (My natiue English) 


now I must forgo SHAKS. A. people, tenacious of 
their n. liberty 1801. ma $i 


NATURAL 


II. 1. Connected with one by birth or race: 
closely related. Now rare. 1470. +2, Being 
what one is by right of birth; natural, right- 
ful —1593. 3. Of metals, etc.: Occurring 
naturally in a pure or uncombined state: 
also used to describe a mineral occurring in 
nature, as opp. to à similar substance formed 
artificially. So n. rock. 1095. b. transf. 
Applied to the state or form of such sub- 
stances 1753. 

2. The Head is not more Natiue to the Heart.. 
Then is the Throne of Denmark to thy Father 
SHAKS. 3. Rich. II, mI. ii. 25. b. Substances.. 
found in the bowels of the earth, in their n. state 
GOLDSM. 

III. 1. Born in a particular place or country; 
belonging to a particular race, district, ete. 
by birth. In mod. use, spec. with connota- 
tion of non-European (cf. NATIVE sb. 4). 
1470. 2. Of indigenous origin, production, or 
growth 1555. 3. Of or belonging to the natives 
of a particular place 1796, 

1. Be caus I am a natyff Scottis man 1470, Are 
you natiue of this place? SHAKS, 2. Trade is 
twofold, viz. N., and Forein 1670, It is rather a. 
difficult matter to define what is a n. oyster 1865, 
N. bear (the KOOLAH), bustard, cat, dog (= 
DINGO-), hen, rabbit, turkey: names of Australian 
animals and birds. N. bread, an underground 
fungus (Mylitta australis) eaten by Australian 
aborigines. 3. Living in the n. houses 1897, 
Hence Na'tive-ly adv., -ness. 

Native-born, a. 1500, (t. prec. + BORN 
ppl. a.) Belonging to a particular place or 
country by birth; sometimes spec. applied to 
persons of immigrant race born in a colony. 

Nativism (né'-tiviz'm). 1856. [f. as prec. 
+ «8M; with sense 2 cf. Fr. nativisme.] 1. 
(Chiefly U.S.) Prejudice in favour of natives 
against strangers; the practice or policy of 
giving effect to this. 2. Philos. The doctrine 
of innate ideas 1887. So Na-tivist, one who 
favours n. in either sense. 

Nativity (nati-viti), ME.  [- (00 Fr. 
nativité = late L. nativitas, tat- (Tertullian), 
ft. L. nativus; see NATIVE g., -ITY.] 1. The 
birth of Christ, of the Virgin Mary, or of St. 
John Baptist. Also, a picture representing 
the Nativity. 2. The festival of the birth of 
Christ; Christmas. Also, that of the birth of 
the Virgin Mary, Sept. 8, or of St. John 
Baptist, June 24. ME, 3. Birth. late ME. 
4. A horoscope. late ME. 5. Birth as 
determining nationality 1592. 

1. At the time of his n 
amongst all nations ABP, DYS, 3. ue 
serued him from the houre of my Natiuitie to this 
instant SHAKS. fig. Plagiary had not its N. with 
Printing SIR T. BROWNE. 5. He owed this to his 
Scotch n. 1821. 

Natrolite (nw-troloit, né 1805. [f. Na» 
TRON + Arn; named by Klaproth, 1803.) 
Min. A hydrous silicate of aluminium and 
sodium. 

Natron (nétrón) 1084. I- Fr. natron = 
Sp. natrón — Arab. nafrün, nifrün — Gr. virgo 
NITRE. Cf. ANATRON.] Native sesquicar- 
bonate of soda, occurring in solution or as & 
deposit (mixed with other substances) in 
various parts of the world. b. attrib. in n. 
lake 1821. t 

Natterjack (næ-tərdzæk). 1769. [perh. E 
prec. (from its loud croak) + jack 1020 
JACK III), applied dial. to newts and E>, 
A British species of toad (Bufo calaman, ] 
having a light yellow stripe down the Mig r 

Nattier (nz-tioi). 1918. [The name pes 
French painter, Jean Mare Nattier. (1 
1766).] N. blue: a variety of blue. - 

Natty (ne-ti), a. 1785. [orig. dial. E 
slang; rel. obscurely to NEAT d.; see nd 
Neatly smart; spruce, trim; exhibi 
v by I u nn uncle used to. 

A n. sj of ei n 1806. His X. 
arrange the n. curl on his forehead ‘THACKERAY: 
Hence Na. ttily adv, Na:ttiness. Any 

Natural (sec next), sb. 1509. [subst. UP 
of next, in some senses after Fr. naturel ie 
Sense I. 2 is peculiar to Eng.] I. t1. A m 
of a place or country —1657. 2. arch. 
naturally deficient in intellect 1533. tute 

2. She. is not quite a n., that is, not an abso! 
idiot MME. D'ARBLAY. mind 

II. t1. pl. Natural gifts or powers of Pu 
(or body) —1678. 12. In one's pure nalur 
(after med. L. in puris naturalibus): $ x 
altered or improved in any way; also, 


NATURAL 


perfectly naked state —1737. t3. pl. Natural 
things or objects —1738. 4. Mus. a. A natural 
mote 1609. b. The sign & used to cancel a 
preceding sharp or flat, and give a note its 
*natural' value 1797. c. One of the white 
keys on a pianoforte, etc. 1880. 5. In the 
card-game of vingt-et-un, an ace and a ten 
dealt in the first instance, making exactly 21. 
1849. 


Natural (nw-tfüràl, mnw-tiürül, a. ME. 
[Earlier naturel — (O)Fr. naturel, tnatural — 
L. naturalis, f. natura; see NATURE, Al.] 
I. 1. Of law and justice: Based upon the 
innate moral feeling of mankind; in- 
stinctively felt to be right and fair. 2. 
Constituted by nature. late ME. b. Bot. 
Applied spec. to Jussieu's arrangement of 
plants according to the likeness they bear to 
each other, in contrast with the sexual 
system of Linneus, and to the orders, 
families, etc. resulting from this arrangement 
1803. 3. Taking place or operating in accord- 
ance with the ordinary course of nature 
1477. 4. In a state of nature, without 
spiritual enlightenment 1526. 5. Having a 
real or physical existence, as opp. to what is 
spiritual, intellectual or fictitious; pertaining 
to the physical (as opp. to the spiritual) 
world 1526. 6. Existing in, or formed by, 
nature; not artificial 1568. b. Of vegetation: 
Self-sown or planted. Also of land: Not 
cultivated. 1526. 7. Life-like 1581. b. 
Simple, unaffected, easy 1007. €. Not dis- 
figured or disguised 1800. 

1. Man, yf he be brought vp in corrupt oj 'on, 
hath no perceyuance t thys n. Taw 1230. N. 
justice required that the loss. should be recouped. 

y the other party 1883. 2. N. day, i.e. twenty- 
four hours. N. year, the period occupied by the 
earth in making its revolution round the sun; the 
solar . N. number, one without fractions; 
also, an actual number as dist, from a logarithm. 
N. note, key, etc. (Mus.): opp. to sharp or flat. N. 
scale, the scale of C major, so called as having no 
accidentals. 3. It was no naturall eclypse CAX- 
TON, We were come into a more convenient and 
naturall temperature 1604. So likewise yong 
men. die by naturall death as well as old men doe 
1576. 4. For the naturall man perceaveth not the 
thyngs off the sprete off god TINDALE 1 Cor. 2:14. 
N. religion, ‘the Things knowable 3 God 
and our Duty by the Light of Nature’ (Watts). 
N. theology, a theology based upon human 
reasoning, apart from revelation. 5. Which is 
the naturall man, And which the spirit? SHAKS. 
6. A fertile plain, watered by the n, and artificial 
channels of the Tigris GIBBON, ‘Natural’ sticks— 
that is, those cut from the stem with the bark on 
1878, N. wig, one made of human hair, 7. b. Just 
put all thought of yourself aside and be n. 1863. 
II. 1. Present by nature; innate; not ac- 
quired or assumed. late ME. 2. Normally 
connected with, or pertaining to, a person or 
thing; consonant with the nature or charac- 
ter of the person or thing. late ME. b. 
Coming easily or spontaneously fo one 1589. 
c. Naturally arising from the circumstances 
of the case 1607. 3. Standing in a specified 
relationship to another person or thing by 
reason of the nature of things or the force of 


ability, apart from learning -1771. The n. 
recoil of superstition is scepticism 1850. N. life, 
used chiefly (and now only) with ref, to the 
duration of this life. b. Phr. To come n. to, to 1 

an, action for (one). c. Som n. tears they drop’ d, 
but wip'd them soon Mint, 3. My maturall 
enemy death 1516, b. Whom should hee follow, 


but his naturall King? SHAKS. 

III. +1. Of children: Legitimate —1741. tb. 
Similarly n. father, brother, ete. -1041. €. In 
later use, that is such by nature only ; hence, 
illegitimate, bastard 1580. 2. Having a speci- 
fied character by nature; esp. in m. fool, 
tidiot, late ME. +3. Native-born —1005. 4. 
Having natural feeling; kindly, Now rare. 
1470. 

1. Not one of his naturall children, yet brought 
9 with his other children 1599. b. My selfe.. 
"They take for Naturall Father SHAKS. c. He was 
never married, but had m. daughters 1817. 2. 
‘Thou [art] a naturall Coward, without instinct 
SHAKs. 3. Good and naturall English words 1579. 
4. I pray you to be a good and natural modre 
unto hyr 1530. 

IV. Dealing or concerned with, relating to, 


1387 
nature as an object of study or research, as n. 


. ME. 

Some N. Observations made, in Shropshire 
1707. The three branches of the N. elenene 140; 
N. philosophy, the study of n. bodies as such and 
of the phenomena connected with them; physics, 
So N. philosopher, a physicist. Hence Na‘turally 
adv. in a n. manner. Na-turalness. 

Na'tural-born, a. 1583. [f. prec. + BORN 
ppl. a.) Having a specified position or 
character by birth; esp, with subject. 

Na . tural History. 1555. [HISTORY sb. 
4.] 1. A work dealing with the properties of 
natural objects, plants, or animals; a 
scientifle account of any subject on similar 
lines. 2. The aggregate of facts relating to 
the natural objects of a place, or the charac- 
teristics of a class of persons or things. Also 
transf. 1593. 3. orig., The systematic study 
of all natural objects, animal, vegetable, and 
mineral; now restricted to the study of 
animal life, usu. in a popular manner 1662. 

1. That Natural History, which he wrote of all 

lants BACON. 2. Another incident in natural 

istory. .is. . Toads eat larks! 1816. 

Naturalism (nie-tfürüliz'm, nie-tiü-). 1641. 
If. NATURAL + su. In sense 2 after Fr. 
naturalisme (xvm).] 1. Action arising from, 
Or based on, natural instincts (falso with 
pl); a system of morality or religion having 
a purely natural basis. 2. Philos. A view of 
the world, and of man’s relation to it, in 
which only the operation of natural (as opp. 
to supernatural or spiritual) laws and forces 
is assumed 1750. 3. A style or method, in 
literature and art, characterized by close 
adherence to nature 1850. 4. Adherence to 
what is natural 1565. 

3. The Gothic n. advancing gradually from the 
Byzantine severity RUSKIN. 4. Goethe's pro- 
found, imperturbable n. M. ARNOLD. 

Naturalist (nw-tfordlist, nmtiü-). 1587. 
Fr. naturaliste (1527); partly f. NATURAL a. 
+ asm] 1. One who studies natural, in 
contrast to spiritual, things; an adherent of, 
or believer in, naturalism. b. One who 
follows the light of nature, as contrasted with 
revelation 1608. 2. One who studies, or is 
versed in, natural science; a physicist. Now 
rare or Obs. 1587. b. spec. One who makes a 
special study of animals or plants. (A less 
precise term than zoologist, botanist, ete.) 
1600. c. A dealer in cage animals, dogs, eto. ; 
also, a taxidermist 1863. 3. A representative 
of naturalism in art or literature 1784. 4. 
adj. Naturalistic 1830. 

2. b. A lion; of whom the n. writeth [ete.] 1600, 

Naturalistic (nwtfürülistik, nwetiü-), a. 
1840. [f. prec, + e.] 1. In accordance with 
the doctrine of naturalism; of the nature of, 
characterized by, naturalism 1860. 2. Aiming 
at u faithful representation of nature in art 
or literature 1849. 3. Of or belonging to 
natural history 1859. Naturali-stically adv. 

Naturality (netfire-liti, nmtiü-), Now 


rare. 1533. I- (O)Fr, naturalité — late L. 
naturalitas, -lal-; see NATURAL d., -ITY.] tl. 
Natural character or quality —1061. 12. 


Naturalness —1678. 3. Natural feeling or con- 
duct. In later use Sc. 1628. 4. An illustration 
drawn from natural things 1649. 

Naturalize (no-tfürüloiz, nw-tid-), v. 1571. 
[= Fr. naturaliser; see NATURAL a. and -IZE.] 
I. 1. trans, To admit (an alien) to the position 
and rights of citizenship; to invest with the 
privileges of a native-born subject. 2. To 
introduce (a word, practice, thing, ete.) into 
a country or into common use 1593, 3. To 
introduce (animals or plants) to places where 
they are not indigenous, but in which they 
may flourish under the same conditions as 
those which are native 1708, 4. intr. (or 
refl.) To become naturalized; to settle down 
in a natural manner 1660. 

1. By their naturalizing Men of all Countries, 
they have laid the beginnings of many great 
advantages 1607. fig. Persons..not naturalized 
by conversion. .from another religion to this 
Downe. 2. The yard was naturalized as an English 
measure 1866. 3. Our Melons, our Peaches. .are 
Strangers among us,..naturalized in our English 
Gardens ADDISON. 

II. fl. trans. To make natural or familiar 
(to); occas. to familiarize -1742. 2. a. To free 
from conventionality 1603. b. To free from 
the supernatural or miraculous 1647. 3. To 
pursue the studies of a naturalist 1787. 
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1. Alis Well, 1. i. 228, Custom has naturalized 
his Labour to him SOUTH, 2. a. Were I of the 
trade I would n. Arte, as much as they Artize 
nature FLORIO, So Na:turalizastion, the action 
of naturalizing; the fact of being naturalized 


78. 

Nature (né^tfür, né!tita), sb. ME. [= 
(O) Fr. nature — L. natura, f. nat, pa. ppl. 
stem of nasci be born; see -URE.] I. 1. The 
essential qualities of a thing; the inherent 
and inseparable combination of properties 
essentially pertaining to anything and 
giving it its fundamental character. 2. The 
inherent and innate disposition or character . 
of a person (or animal) ME. b. The general 
inherent character or disposition of mankind. 
More fully human n. 1526, 3. With a and pl. 
An individual character, disposition, eto., 
considered as a kind of entity in itself; hence, 
a person or thing of a particular quality or 
character. late ME. b. Artillery. A class or 
size of guns or shot 1813. 

1. The Passion of Love in its N. has been thought 
to resemble Fire ADDISON. You have twice 
warning of the fleeting n. of riches 1832. 2. Men 
may change their Climate, but they cannot their 
N. STEELE. GOOD NATURE, ILL NATURE, SECOND 
NATURE: see those phrases, b. A just and lively 
image of human n. DRYDEN, Men have a physical 
as well as a spiritual n. 1878. It's only human n. 
to do that (mod.), 3. There are some Natures 
in the World who never can proceed sincerely in 
Business TEMPLE. 

hr. Of (a certain) n.; A plan of this n. 1765. Of 
or in the n. of ; A Peace is of the n. of a Conquest 
SHAKS, In the n. of things, of the case; It is, in the 
n. of the case, probable that [ete.] PALEY. u., 
in virtue of the very character or essence of the 
thing or person; He. ordained thy will By n. free, 
not over-rul'd by Fate MILT. 

II. 1. The vital or physical powers of man; 
the strength or substance of a thing ME. 12. 
a. Semen. b. The menses. 1607. 13. The 
female pudendum, esp. that of a mare ~1750. 

III. 1. The inherent dominating power or 
impulse (in men or animals) by which action 
or character is determined, directed, or con- 
trolled. (Sometimes personified.) late ME. 
b. Natural feeling or affection, Now dial. 
1605. 2. The inherent power or force by 
which the physical and mental activities of 
man are sustained. (Somotimes personified.) 
late ME. b. The vital functions as requiring 
to be supported by nourishment, ete. 1400. 

1. "T'was N., sir, whose strong behest Impelled me 
to the deed COWPER. Law of N.: see LAW 8b." I. 
9c, Light of N.: see LIGHT sb, 6 b. Againsts n., 
contrary to what n. prompts, unnatural, im- 
moral, vicious. b. Stop vp th’ accesse, and 
passage to Remorse, That no compunctious 


visitings of N, Shake my fell purpose SHAKS. 2. 
Tir'd nature's sweet restorer, pany sleep! 
Yo b. When with meats & drinks they had 


suffic’d Not burd'nd N. MILT, 

IV. 1. The creative and regulative physical 
power which is conceived of as operating in 
the physical world and as the immediate 
cause of all its phenomena. late ME. b. 
Personifled as a female being. (Usu. with 
capital.) late ME. €. Contrasted with 
medical skill or treatment in the cure of 
wounds or diseases 1597, d. Contrasted with 
art (see ART sb. I. 2.) Also, naturalness. 
1704, 2. The materlal world, or it& collective 
objects or phenomena, the features and 
produets of the earth itself, as contrasted 
with those of human civilization 1662, 

1. That common baying: that God and N. the 
minister of God doe nothing without cause 1594. 
b. Flowres which only Dame N. trauels with SIR 
T. HERBERT. c. N., in desperate diseases, 
frequently does most. when she is left entirely to 
herself BURKE. Against, or contrary to, n, Debt 
of n., ete.: sce DEBT sb. Course of n.: see COURSE 

. 13. Laute) of n.: see LAW ab. III. 1. In n., in 
the actual system of things, in real fact, 2. To 
in a country seat COWPER. In n., 
anywhere The or a state of n.: (a) the 
moral state natural to man, as opp. to a state of 
grace; (b) the condition of man before the 
organization of MID (c) an uncultivated or 
undomesticated condition; (d) physical nakedness. 

attrib, and Comb., as n.-cure, -study, -wors) 
n.-god, one of the powers or phenomena of n. 
personified as a god; so -being, deity; zpaopit, 
people in a primitive state of culture; -spirit, a 
spirit supposed to reside in some natural element 
or object. 

Na: ture, v. late ME. I- OFr. naturer or 
med. L. naturare, f. natura NATURE sb.) intr. 
in pres. pple. or ppl a. naturing [after 


NATURED 


med.L. nalura naturans): Creative, and 
JFC. 


Natured (né'-tfüxd, nel. tiuad), ppl. a. 1577. 
If. NATURE sb. + -ED'.] Having a (good, ill, 
ete.) nature or ition. 

Nature-printing. 1855. [Cf. G. natur- 
(selbst)druck.] The method or process of pro- 
ducing a print of a leaf, etc., by means of the 
mark made by the object itself, under 
pressure, on a prepared plate. Nature- 
print v. and sb. 

Navturize, v. rare. 1607. [f. NATURE sb. + 
uk. Cf. NATURE v.] trans. To invest with a 


specific nature. 
tNau-frage. 1480. [- Fr. naufrage - L. 
naufragium tor ium, f. navis + 
frag-, frangere break.) Shipwreck (lit. and 
Jig.) -1755. 
Naught (not, sb, d., and adv. (OE. 
j , f. nd (see NA adv.*, 


Ct. Novant.) 
A. sb. 1. Nothing, nought. (Now arch.) t2. 
Wickedness, evil, moral wrong, mischief 
71056. tb. That which is wrong in method 
1068. 3. With a and pl. Arith. A cipher, a 
7 1649. b. (From B. 2.) One who is bad 


1, God made 


set at n., set n, by: see SET v. 1To 
Oneal to kop quiet er witha 

. et or à 
m er. 2. Phr. do . sens 


4% n. To 
all to n., to 
'o be n., to efface 
Usu, in 


^ fb. Of no legal value; 
invalid ~1660, fc. Bad in condition or 
quality —1813. 12. Morally bad; wicked 
71740. fb. Immoral; vicious 1008. t3. 
Injurious, hurtful; unlucky —1658. f4. Lost, 
ruined —1826. 
1. Tom sings well; but his Luck's n. SWIFT. b. 
The election is. m. and voide 1632. ¢ Which 
TET RACE NOR SIS UP APIS 
r, 24:3. ine eye be n.; 

thy 9 5 body shall be darksome N. T. be 
Se 0:23, 4. Be gone, away, All will be n. else 


C. adv, 11. (orig. the accus. of the sb. used 
advb.] Not. OE. -late ME. t2. (From B.) 
Badly, wrongly 1025. 

Naughty (nó-t), a. late ME. It. Navout 
sb. + ..] fl. Having or possessing naught; 
poor, needy. late ME. only. 2. ta. Of per- 
sons: Morally bad, wicked —-1099. b. Of 
children: Given to doing wrong, esp. through 
waywardness or disobedience. Also used 
playfully of older persons. 1633. 3. Of actions, 
Places, things, etc.: Characterized by moral 
badness or wickedness; bad, wrong, blame- 
worthy, improper. In mod. use applied play- 
fully. 1536. t4. Bad, inferior, not up to the 
usual standard or quality —1799. 

2. b. Go, get you gone, you n. girl, you are well 
enough Swirr. 3. Naughtie and Pestilent bokes 
should be burned 1560, This naughtie world 1620, 
It was very n. of her, she felt aware 1871. 4. "Tis 


a naughtie night to swimme in SHAKS. Hence 
Nau-ghtily 1552. Nau'ghtiness 1541. 
Naughty pack. Obs. exc. dial. 1530. 


[Pack sb.' 4.] tA woman (or man) of bad 
1 1743. b. dial. A naughty child 


Naumachia (nómé'^kid). Pl. -iw, -ias. 
1590. IL. — Gr. vavuaxía, f. vaós ship + dr 
fight; see -1A'.] 1. A mimic sea-fight. 2. A 
place specially constructed for the exhibition 
of mock sea-fights 1617. 

Naunt (nünt) Now dial. or arch. 1621. 
[var. of Aunt, with n transferred from myn 
*mine'; see N.] Aunt. 

Nauplius (n6-plids). Pl. -plii (-plioi). 
1836. LL. nauplius kind of shellfish, or Nau- 
plius — Gr. NWaunher, a son of Poseidon.) 
ta. O. F. Müller's name for a supposed genus 
of crustaceans. b. A larval stage of develop- 
ment in some of the lower crustaceans 1869. 

Nausea (n@-sii, no- Tia). 1569. [- L. 
nausea, nausia — Gr. vavoía, vavría seasickness, 
nausea, f. vais ship.] 1. A feeling of sickness, 
with loathing of food and inclination to 
vomit. b. Sea-sickness. (The orig. sense.) 
1771. 2. transf. A strong feeling of disgust 
or loathing 1619. 3. That which causes 
sickness or loathing 1654. 
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2. Sated to n. as we have been with the doctrines 
of Sentimentality CARLYLE. 

Nauseant. 1846. It. NAUSEATE v.  -ANT.] 
Med. A substance which produces nausea. 
adj. Producing nausea 1864. 

Nauseate (nọshe't, nQ-Ji,e't), v. 1640. [= 
nauseat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. nauseare, f. 
nausea, after Gr. au; 806 NAUSEA, Ark“. 
1, trans. To reject (food, etc.) with loathing 
or nausea 1646. 2. To affect with nausea; to 
create a loathing in 1654. 3. intr. To become 
affected with nausea, to feel sick (af some- 
thing) 1640. 

1: fg- The Prince began to n. the match, and to 

tate all honourable evasions 1054. 2. It 
nauseated their very Stomachs, made them sick 
when they thought of it DE For. 3. fig. He cannot 
but hate that in himself, which he nauseates at in 
another 1057. Hence Nau-seatingly adr. 1883. 
Nausea-tion, the action of nauseating, or state 
of being nauseated 1028. 

Nauseous (nà-slos, nQ-J'es), a. 1604. [= L. 
mauseosus, f. nausea; see NAUSEA, OUS.) fl. 
Inclined to nausea; fastidious (rare) —1078. 
2. Causing nausea or squeamishness; also, 
later, highly unpleasant to the taste or 
smell 1612. 3. fig. Loathsome, disgusting; 
highly offensive 1663. 

2. Cured by remedies in themselves very n. and 
unpalatable DICKENS. 3. All affectation of talk- 
ing piously is quite n. 1751. Nau'seous-ly adv., 
“ness. 

Nautch (nótf) sb. Also notch, na(t)ch. 
1796, [= Urdu (Hindi) aach - Prakrit nachcha 
= Skr, nritja dancing, f. nri! dance.) 1. An 
East Indian exhibition of dancing, per- 
formed by professional dancing-giris. b. A 
nautch girl. BROWNING. 2. attrib., as m. 
dancer, girl 1809. 

Nautic (nQ-tik), a. 1613. - Fr. nautique or 
L. nauticus — Gr. vavrixós, f. vadrns sailor, f. vue 
ship; see -10.] adj. Nautical. (Chiefly in 
poetic or dignified use.) 

Nautical (né-tkAD, a. 1552. t. as prec. + 
*AL'; see -ICAL.] I. Pertaining to seamen or 
to the art of navigation. b. In special 
applications, as n. almanac, day, distance, 
mile, etc. (see quots. and the various sbs.) 
cs 2. absol. A nautical person or writer 
1840. 

1. My n. enthusiasm fairly got the better of me 
834. b. N. almanac, n year-book containing in- 
formation for the use of mariners. V. Da; 
day commences at noon, twelve hours before the 
civil day SwvrTH. The rhumb-line intercepted 
between any two places through which it passes, 
is called their n. distance OGILVIE. Nau-tically 
adv. 1835. 

Nautilus (n6-tilds). Pl. -i (D; also 
-uses. 1601, [~ L. nautilus = Gr. vavrüos 
sailor, nautilus, f. varo; (see NAUTIC).] a. In 
full, Paper Nautilus, the argonaut, a small 
dibranchiate cephalopod, the female of which 
is protected by a very thin, single- 
chambered, detached shell, and has webbed 
dorsal arms which it was formerly believed 
to use as sails. b. In full, Pearly Nautilus, à 
tetrabranchiate cephalopod (N. pompilius) 
found ín the Indian and Pacífic Oceans, 
having a beautiful chambered shell with 
nacreous septa; also, any related fossil 
species. 

a. Learn of the little N. to sall, Spread the thin 
oar, and catch the driving gale POPE. The 
paper-shelled n. 1753. b. 


1748. 


847. 

Naval (né'-val), a. 1593. [- L. navalis, f. 
navis ship; see -aL'. Cf. (O)Fr. naval.) 1. N. 
crown: (a) the crown or garland given by the 
Romans to one who had distinguished him- 
self in a sen- ght; (b) the form of crown used 
as à badge in the navy. 2. Of or pertaining 
to, connected with, characteristic of, used 
in, the navy (for shipping); (of persons) 
serving in the navy 1602. 3. Fought, gained, 
sustained, carried out, etc. by means of ships 
or a navy 1606. b. Consisting of, or based 
on the possession of ships of war 1617. 

2. N.. officer: (a) an officer in the navy (see 
OFFICER sb.); (b) U.S., an officer whose duty it is 
to receive of all manifests and entries in 
the Custom-House, N. stores, all those articles 


of trade. Rovat N. 
RESERVE ob.) : abbrev. 


NAVIGATE 


Seamen should be forgetful and w 

warfare 1660. Beaks of ships in n. ag e 
1700. b. The N. Strength of this Realm 1720. 

n poer of Carthage 1869. Hence Na. vally adv, 


Nave (né'v), sb. IO E. nafu and nafa, 
corresp, to MDu. nare (Du. naaf), OHG. naba 
(G. nabe), ON. nof :- Gmo. *nabs = IE. 
*nobhá, repr. also by Skr. nabhis nave, navel: 
see NAVEL.] The central part or block af ü 
wheel, into which the end of the axle-tree is 
Tone. and from which the spokes radiate; 
= Hun. 

Nave (né'v), sb.* 1649. [- med.L. spec. use 
of L. navis ship, whence (O)Fr. nef, Sp., It. 
nave (in both senses); so G. schiff, Du. schip 
ship, nave.] The body of a church, from the 
inner door to the choir or chancel, usually 
separated from the aisles by pillars. 

Navel (né'-v'l), sb. (OE. nafela = OFris, 
navla, naula, (M)L: MDu. navel, OHG. 
nabalo (G. nabel), € ti ime. *nabalon, 
based on IE. *nobi » NAVE sb.!), *onobh-, 
repr. also by L. umbo boss of shield, Gr. dug, 
navel, boss.) 1. A rounded depression, with 
a raised centre, situated on the abdomen at 
the point where the umbilical cord was 


originally attached; the umbilicus. 2. The 
centre or central point of anything, e.g. of à 
country, sea, forest, cto. late ME. 13. The 
nave of a wheel (rare) -1024, 

1. Launcelot. smote hym on the sholder and 


clafe hym to the navel Marory, 2. Within the 
M of this hideous Wood..a Sorcerer dwels 

IT. 
attrib, and Comb., as n.-knot, -vein, etc,; n.-gall, 
a gall in the middle of a horse's back; n. orani 
a large variety of orange, having a navel- 
formation at the top; -point Her., the point next 
below the fesse point; n.-stríng, the umbilical 
cord; n.-wort, various plants, esp. C 
umbilicus. Hence Navel v. in pa. pple, situated 
in the middle 1818, 

Navew (néviu). Now rare. 1533. [7 OF? 
*naveu, earlier navel, mod, dial. naveau i= L. 
napus kind of turnip; see Neer.) The rape 
(Brassica napus) or coleseed (H. campestris). 

Navicula (nàvi-kinlà). 1853. II., dim. 
navis ship; see next.] Hel. An incense-boat. 

Navicular (nàvi-kinlii), a. and sb. 1641. 
- Fr. naviculaire or late L. navicularis, f. 
navicula, dim. of navis ship; see -CULE, 
An.] A. adj. I. N. bone, the scaphold bone 
of the hand (rare), or the corresponding bone 
in the foot lying between the astragalus and 
cuneiform bones. b. Farriery. Connected 
with the navicular bone of a horse's foot, 
esp. n. joint, disease 1823, 2. Pertaining to, 
connected with, boats —1721. 3. Having the 
form of a (small) boat 1774. 4. N. fossa, (a) 
the depression between the helix and 
anthelix of the ear; (b) the anterior portion 
of the urethra 1816, 

3. The name of this, and of all the n. shrines was 
Baris J. BRYANT. The n. goddess of Egypt was 
called Isis 1816. Glumes n., entire 1806. " 

B. ellipt. passing into sb. = Navicular bon 
(1816), disease (1888): seo above. Fr. 

Navigable (nm-vigüb'l, a. 1527. cc d 
navigable or L. navigabilis, f. navigare; kz 
NAVIGATE v., -ABLE.] 1. Admitting of od 
navigated, affording passage for ships y 
boats. 2. Of ships: Capable of navigation; 
seaworthy (rare) 1535. b. Of balloons: 
Di ible 1903. 

EM North sea were not nauigable by 895 
of extreme cold and Ise 1553. An incom] At 

t iland..nauigable round about 1625, 578, 

de the Thames ceases to be ai 1075 
Hence Navigabidity 1846, Na-vigablent 

1720. "m 

Navigate (nm-vige't), v. 1588. [- pacem 
pa. ppl. stem of L. navigare, f. navis 12 
-ig-, comb. stem of agere drive; see 510 
11. intr. To go from one place to another d 
ship or ships, to sail. 2. trans. To sail fas 3. 
on, or through (the sea, a river, etc.) 1 ot 
To sail, direct, or manage (a ship) 1070. 4. ly 
vessels (now rare): a. intr. To sail; to P 
1758. b. trans. To sail on or over (the n 
etc.) 1858. 5. To manage, direct the course 
(aircraft) 1784. ase 

N ummer you may n, as you ple 
CHESTER, 2. Drusus. was ihe ret WhO 
Tos. fig. The 


r of vehicles which n. the streets 184: 
Want of hands to n. his ships 1758. 4. b. Ships 
destined to n. the icy seas 1878. 


NAVIGATION 


Navigation (nevigé'-fon). 1527. - (O)Fr. 
navigation or L. navigatio, f. as prec.; see 
-I0N.] 1, The action of navigating; the action 
or practice of passing on water in ships or 
other vessels 1533. 2, The art or science of 
directing the movements of vessels on the 
sea, including more esp. the methods of 
determining a ship's position and course by 
the principles of geometry and nautical 
astronomy 1559. 3, An expedition or journey 
by water. Now rare. 1527. +4. concr. The 
means of navigation; shipping. In later use 
U.S. —1850. 15. Shipping business —1720. 
6. ta. A passage or course by which one may 
sail —1654. b. A canal or other waterway 
(now dial.) 1720, 

1, Phr. Aerial n., the science, art, or practice of 
sailing or floating in the air; aeronautics. Inland 
n., communication by means of ls and 
navigable rivers. 2. My Father now and then 
sending me small Sums of Money, I laid them out 
in learning N. SWIFT. 3. Their N. was short, and 
1 with gentle windes 1632, 4. Mach. 1v. 
i. 54. 

attrib., as n, season; n. act or law, a legal enact- 
ment regulating n. or shipping; n. coal, steam 
coal. Hence Navigartional a. 

Navigator (nz-vige'tóx). 1590. [= L. 
navigator, f. as prec.; see -OR 2.) 1. One who 
navigates; a sailor or seaman, esp. one 
skilled in the art of navigation; one who con- 
ducts explorations by sea. 2. A labourer em- 
ployed in the work of excavating and con- 
structing a canal (cf. NAVIGATION 6 b), or, in 
later use, any similar kind of earthwork. 
Now usu. NAVVY. 1775. 

2. Seven old navigators (as canal-men are called 
in the midland counties) SOUTHEY. 

Navvy (nevi), sb. 1832. [abbrev. of prec. 
2.] 1. A labourer employed in the excavation 
and construetion of earthworks, such as 
canals, railways, drains, etc. 2. A machine 
for excavating earth; a steam n. 1877. 

Hence Na- vvy v., to do navvy's work. 

Navy (né^vi). ME. I- OFr. navie ship, 
fleet, > Rom. *návia for pop. L. ndvía ship, 
boat, collect. formation on L. navis ship; see 
*.] fi. (Without article.) Ships or shipping 
—1478. 2. A fleet; a number of ships collected 
together, esp. for purposes of war. Now poet. 
and rhet. ME. 3. The whole of the ships of 
war belonging to a nation or ruler considered. 
collectively with all the organization neces- 
sary for their command and maintenance; a 
regularly organized and maintained naval 
force 1540. b. The officers and men serving 
in a particular navy 1648. 4, ellípl. Navy blue 
1884, 

2. The nauee of Yram, the which bare gold of 
Oofer WycLiF 1 Kings 10:11. 3. Alfred the Great 
was the founder of the English n. 1840. Phr. The 
King’s (queen's) n., the Royal n., Tn. royal. b. The 
Indian n. now consists of 150 officers 1845. 
attrib. and Comb., as n. man, revolver, surgeon, 
agent, one who manages the business 
affairs of naval officers; n. bill, a bill issued by the 
Admiralty in place of ready-money payment, or 
drawn by a naval officer on the Admiralty; n. 
blue, a dark blue, the colour of the British naval 
uniform; N. Board, a former name for the 
Admiralty; N. League, a body founded in 1895 
with the object of arousing national interest, in 
the British N.; N. List, an official publication 
containing a list of the officers of the Navy, and 
other nautical information; tN. Office, the 
Admiralty building; n. register, U.S. = Na, 
Du n yard, a government dockyard (now 

liNawab (náwQ-b). 1758. [Urdu nawwab, 
var. of nuwwab, pl. of (Arab.) n ib deputy. 
= NABOR. 

t+Nawle, obs. f. AWV. 

Nay (né), v. Obs. exe. arch. late ME. 
l- OFr. neier (mod. nier) . L. negare, or, 
later, f. Nay adv. Cf. DENY, RENAY.] 1, fTo 
refuse (ME. only); to give a refusal to (a 
person) 1602. 12. a. To deny (a matter) 
—1560; tb. intr. To say nay 1080, 

Nay (né!), adv. and sb. (ME. nei, nai (Orm 
na33) - ON. nei, f. ne NE + et AY, AYE. 
Cf. No adv] A. adv. 1. A word used to 
express negation, dissent, denial, or refusal, 
in answer to some statement, question, com- 
mand, ete, (In older use nay (like yea) was 
usu. employed when the preceding state- 
ment, ete., contained no negative; otherwise 
no.) Now arch. or dial. 2. Used to introduce 
a more precise or forcible term or statement 
than that which precedes 1585. 
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1. Phr. To say n.: (a) To make denial or refusal. 
(b) To deny or refuse (one); to forbid, prohibit. 
Also, to refuse (a thing) fo one. (c) To express 
dissent or contradiction. 2. I have weighty, nay 
unanswerable reasons MISS BURNEY. 

B. sb. An utterance of the word ‘nay’; a 
negative reply or vote; a denial, refusal, or 
prohibition ME. 

He would have no n. at God's hands 1643. Phr. 
TIL (there, etc.) is no n. = ‘It cannot be denied’. 
Also simply no n. Without n., beyond doubt, 


Asst ly. 

Nay-say, sb. 1031. |f. Nay adv. + Say 
ab.] Refusal, denial, So Nay-say v. to refuse 
(one). dial. and arch. 1773. 

tNay-ward. rare. (f. Nay sb. + -WARD.] 
To the n., towards denial or unbelief. Wint. 
T. II. i. 64. 

Nayword (néwóid). 1595. [Of unkn. 
origin.] 1. A watchword or catchword (rare). 
2. A byword, a proverb 1601. Now dial. 

1. Merry W. II. ii. 131, 2. Twel. N. II. iii. 146. 

Nazarene (n:wzárin) ME. [- Chr. L. 
Nazarenus — Gr. Nalapnvós (Mark 1:24), f. 
Natapér Nazareth.] A. adj. 1. Of or belonging 
to Nazareth (rare). 2. Belonging to the sect 
of the Nazarenes 1689. B. sb. 1. A native of 
Nazareth 1011. b. A follower of Jesus of 
Nazareth; a Christian. (So called esp. by 
Jews and Moslems.) late ME. 2. pl. An 
early Jewish-Christian sect, allied to the 
Ebionites, var. Nazare-an. 1089. 

B. 1. He shalbe called a N. Matt. 2:23. b. The 
very name of N. Was wormwood to his Paynim 
spleen BYRON, 

Nazarite! (nw-züroit) 1535. [f. Chr. L. 
Nazaræus — Gr. Natapatos (Matt. 2:23) + 
-ITE' 1.) = prec. sb. 

Nazarite* (na-züroit). Also -irite. 1500. 
lt. Chr. L. Nazareus (LXX Natipaios), f. Heb. 
nazir, f. ndzar separate or consecrate one- 
self; see -ITE) 1.) Among the ancient 
Hebrews, one who took certain vows of 
abstinence (see Numbers 6). 

To drinke wine..was a pollution both of the 
Nazarites and Priestes 1585. Hence Na-zarite- 
ship; Nazari-tic a., Na-zaritish a., Nazarit- 
ism. 

Naze (né!z). 1774. [app. inferred from 
place-names.] A promontory or headland. 

Nazi (nà-tsi,nà-zi). 1930. [repr. pronunc. 
of Nati- in G. Nationalsozialist.) A member 
of the German National Socialist party. 

N.B. (en bi), abbrev. of NOTA BENE. 

N.C.O., = NON-COMMISSIONED officer. 

Ne, adv. and conj. arch. IO E. ne, ni (see 
Nay, No adv.') = OFris., OS., OHG. ni, ne, 
ON. né, Goth. ni; corresp. to L. ne- (as in 
nefas, nullus, numquam), Lith., OSI. ne, Skr. 
na.) = Not adv. fAlso as n- comb. w. a vb., 
as nadde had not, nam am not. 

1. A youth Who ne in virtue's ways did take 
delight Byron. Phr. tNe were, me had. been, 
were it not, had it not been (for). 2. They 
nentende nyght nor day But vnto merthe LYDG. 

B. conj. = Nor. arch. or Obs. OE. tb. = 
Nor, and. not, neither —1618. 

1. Ve. % (sometimes) = neither. nor. Now 
only arch. Ne could we laugh, ne wail COLERIDGE. 

Neaf, obs. f. NIEVE, fist. 

Neal (nil), v. Obs. exc. dial. 1538. [aphet. 
f. ANNEAL b.] trans. = ANNEAL v. 2, 4. Also 
tintr. to undergo the process of annealing 
1684. 

Neanderthaloid (nic:ndoatà-loid), a. 1887. 
[See def. and -or»] Having the character- 
istics of a skull of very low type found at 
Neanderthal in Rhenish Prussia in 1857; 
characterized by this type of skull So 
Neanderthal man, etc. 

Neap (nip), sb.’ dial. and U.S. 1553. 
[perh. of Scand. origin; cf. Norw. dial. neip a 
forked pole, etc.] 1. The pole or tongue of a 
cart. (Now U.S.. 2. A three-legged rest 
used to support the shaft of a vehicle 1091. 

Neap (nip) a. and sb.* [OE. nép in 
népflód; then not recorded till xv. Of unkn. 
origin.] 1. V. tide, a tide occurring shortly 
after the first and third quarters of the 
moon, in which the high-water level stands 
at its lowest point. 2. absol. A neap tide 
1584. 

1. V. season, the time of n. tide. 2. High springs 
and dead Neapes 1627. 1 
Neap (nip) v. 1652. If. prec.] 1. intr. Of 
tides: To become lower, to tend towards the 
neap. Also pass. 2. To be neaped, of a 
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vessel: to be left aground on the height of a 
spring-tide 1704. E 

Neapolitan (niápolitin) late ME. [7 L. 
Neapolitanus, t. Neapolites (see -Yrk! 1), f. Gr. 
Neásous New Town’; see -AN.] A. adj. Be- 
longing or native to, distinctive or character- 
istic of, connected with, Naples 1592. 
tN. disease: see NAPLES 1. N. ice, one made in 
layers of different flavours. V. violet, a double 
sweet-scented variety of viola, N. yellow, Naples 
yellow. 

B. sb. 
ME. 

Near (nPi) a. ME. If. NEAR adv] 1. 
Closely related by blood or kinship. 2. Close, 
intimate, familiar 1523. 3. With ref. to ani- 
mals or vehicles: Left (as opp. to tfar, off, = 
right): horses, etc., being usu. mounted, led, 
or approached from the left side 1453. 4. 
Close at hand; not distant 1565. 5. Of a 
road: Short, direct. (Chiefly in compar, and 
superl.) 1579. 6. Close, narrow 1548, 7. 
Closely affecting or touching one 1605. 8. 
Niggardly, mean 1616. 

1. They are her neere kinsewomen Lev, 18:17. 
2. Your neere friends and familiar companions 
1576. 3. The track of the left or n. wheel 1842. 4. 
When we look at a n. object with both eyes 
BERKELEY. N. distance, the part of a scene 
between e and background. N. point, 
a point, at a distance of about 4 or 5 inches from 
the eye, within which clear vision is no longer 
possible without 1 1755 assistance. N. work, 
work involving proximity of the eye to the object. 
6. It was a n. race 1856. 7. Euery minute of his 
being thrusts Against my neer'st of Life SHAKS. 
8. A good-natured man, but reckoned n. 1753. 
Nea rness. 

Near (nba), v. 1513. [f. NEAR adv.* or d.] 
1. intr. To draw or come near, to approach. 
2. trans. To draw near to, to approach. 
tAlso, to be near. 1610. 

1. Still it ner’d and ner'd COLERIDGE. 2. Keep 
off, I charge thee neere me not HEYWOOD. 

Near (nie), adv. (and prep.) Obs. exc. 
dial. (OB. néar, etc., compar. of néah NIGH 
adv., corresp. to OFris. niar, OS. ndhor (Du. 
naar to, for, after), OHG. nāhor, Goth. 
nehwis :- Gme. *néxwiz, *néxwóz. Super- 
seded in gen. use by the new formation 
nearer (XVD).]. tI. In advb. (or prepositional) 
use, With verbs of motion. Nearer or closer 
(to a place, point, or person), Freq. govern- 
ing a noun in the dative 1590. 

Pardon me, I will come no n. 1596. No n. “ (or 
n. ) Naut.: a command to the helmsman to come 
no closer to the wind. 

II. In predic. use after the subst. vb. (Freq. 
with dative or fo.) 1. Nearer in space or time, 
tin relationship OE. 2. Nearer to one's end 
or purpose. (Only in neg. and interrog. 
clauses; dial.) late ME. 

1. The nere to the ehurche, the ferther from God 
1562. The neere in blood, the neerer bloody 
SHAKS. 2. Phr. Never the n. (common 1500-1625). 

Near (ni^), adv.* (and prep) IME. ner, 
nere — ON. ner, prop. compar. of nd = 
OE. néah Nich adv., but also used as a 
positive. Cf. Nan adv] I. Used absol. 
(without fo or dependent sb.). *Denoting 
proximity. 1. To, within, or at a short 
distance; to, or in, close proximity. b. Naut. 
Close to the wind 1034. 2. Of time: Close at 
hand ME. 3. Closely connected with one by 
kinship or intimacy. late ME. 

1. Things n. seem further off; farst off, the nearst 
at hand H. More. N. is my shirt, but nearer is my 
skin! 1890, Phr. Far and n. (see FAR adv.), 

roperly meaning ‘farther (off) and nearer (at 

nd)’. b. No Nearer! = No near (see NEAR 
adv.'), 2. My heart failed me as the time drew n. 
MRS. CARLYLE. Phr. V. upon, close upon a 
particular time. 3. In company with one ‘n, and 
dear’ 1826. Phr. V. akin or of kin (see AKIN adv. 
and KIN). 

**Denoting approximation in degree or 
amount. 4. Within a (very) little, almost. 
(Now usu. expressed by: NEARLY.) ME. 5. 
With negatives: (Not) by a great deal or a 
Jong way, (not) anything like, (not) nearly. 
Usu. followed by so. 1447. 6. Closely, esp. in 
respect of pressure or touching, of resem- 
blance, connection, scrutiny, etc. Now rare. 
1456. 7. In phr. as n. as (one can, etc.) 1538. 
+8. Narrowly, only by a little (rare) -1819. 

4. They appear to have been pretty n. of an Age 
1696. It cost us n. a Fortnight’s Time DE For. I 
am n. upon eighty years of age LANDOR. 5. He is 
nothing neere so much delighted 1638. 6. His 


An inhabitant or native of Naples. 
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esty had another Exception against the Duke, 
which touched him as n. CLARENDON. The nearer 
it rect in Jh approaches the reality,. the more 
perfect is its power BURKE. 

***Denoling manner. 9. Thriftily 
moniously, meanly 1625. 10. With 
close together 1710. 

10. A Horse that goes wide before, and n. behind. 


1737. 

II. Followed by to (or tunto). 1. Close to a 
place, thing, or person, in respect of space, or 
to a point in time ME. 2. Closely related to 
one by kinship, etc., esp. in n. and dear 1450. 
3. Close to something in respect of likeness or 
correspondence 1548. 4. To go n. to (with 
inf.), to be on the point of, almost to succeed 
eae something). Also const. gerund. 

1. Neere vnto the said plaine are diuers woods 
and forrests 1600, Phr. T come or go n. to, to 
touch closely. 3. The case that comes nearest to 
this of those I have seen NORTH. 4. It would go 
n. to break her heart 1889. 

III. Governing a sb. (passing into prep.). 1. 
Close to or upon (a place, person, thing, 
point of time, state or condition) ME. 12. 
Intimate with (one) —1660. 3. Close to (a 
thing or person) in point of similarity or 
achievement 1585. Latterly chiefly U.S., as 
in n. beer. 

1. Our Coffee-house is n. one of the Inns of Court 
STRELE. I must have gone very n. convincing him 
1825. time draws n. the birth of Christ 
TENNYSON. The hope was n. fulfilment 1902. 
Jig. Y thinke we came neere you when wee saide 
you loued LYLY, Phr. To lie, come, or go n. (one, 
the heart, etc.), to touch or affect deeply. 2. 2 
Hen. IV, v. i. 81. 3. Their language. Is nearer 
the Latine, then the Italian 1632. 

Near by, adv. and a. late ME. [NEAR adv,* 
and By adv.) A. adv. 1, Close at hand. 2. 
Nearly, almost. Se. 1456. B. adj. (near-by, 
nearby) Neighbouring. orig. U.S. 1858. 

Nearctic (ni,f-rktik), a. 1868. [t. NEO- + 
ARCTIC a.] Zool. Comprising, or pertaining 
to, the temperate and arctic parts of N. 
America, in respect of the distribution of 
birds, etc. 

Near East. 1869. [NEAR a. 4.] The south- 
eastern part of Europe; the Balkan States 
together with Asia Minor. Hence Near- 
Ea'stern a., -Ea'sterly adv. 

Near hand, adv., prep., and a. Now only 
Se. and dial. ME. [NEAR adr.* and HAND 
8b.] A, adv. 1. Close at hand, close by. tb. 
At close quarters (rare) —1670. 2. Nearly, 
almost ME. B. prep. Near to, close to. ME. 

Nearly (n. Ali), adv. 1540. [f. NEAR a. + 
-LY*] 1. In a near manner; closely; in- 
timately. 2. Particularly 1562. 3. Almost, all 
but 1683. 

1. To be n. acquainted with the people of 
different countries can happen to very few 
JOHNSON. 2. This. .I only mention, because it so 
n. touches myself SWIFT. 3. I ished here 
{or n. three weeks GOLDSM. Phr. Not. .n., nothing 


e. 
Near-sighted, a. 1686. [f. NEAR a. + 

SIGHT sb. + -ED'.] Short-sighted. Hence 

Near-si'ghtedness 1811. 

Neat (nit), sb. [O E. néat = OFris. nāt, 
naet, OS. nót (Du. noot), OHG. ndz (obs. or 
dial. noss, nos), ON. naut :- Gmc. *nautam, 
f. *naut- *neul- *nul- make use of, enjoy, 
whence also OE. néotan, etc.] 1. sing. An 
animal of the ox-kind; an ox or bullock, a 
cow or heifer. Now rare or arch. 2. (tpl. or) 
collect. Cattle OE. 

1. A savage Bull.., he was a gallant-looking n. 
Morris. 2. The Steere, the Heyefer, and the 
Calfe, Are all call'd N. SHAKS. appos. Every kind 
of n. cattle 1805. 

Neat (nit), a. and adv. 1542. [- (O)Fr. net 
$= L. nitidus shining, clean, f. nilére shine. 
Cf. NET a.] A. adj. I. t1. Clean. Also const. 
from. —1032. 12. Clear, bright —1797. 3. Of 
liquors: Pure; spec. undiluted 1579. b. Of 
other substances (rare) 1651. 4. Free from 
any reductions; clear, net. (Now usu. NET.) 
1599. b. Exact, precise. Now dial. 1682. 

2. Fresh springing wells as christall neate 
SPENSER. 3. I was obliged to drink rum; it 
wouldn't ha done to ha drunk the water n. 1851. 
4. A n. sum, to cover all expenses 1817. 

II. t1. Of persons: Inclined to refinement 
or elegance; trim or smart in apparel —1656. 
2. Characterized by elegance of form without 
unnecessary embellishment; of agreeable but 
simple appearance; nicely made or propor- 


; parsi- 
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tioned 1549. 3. Of language, style, etc.: Well 
expressed; esp. brief, clear, and to the point; 
cleverly or smartly put or phrased 1586. b. 
Of preparations, cookery, etc.: Dainty, 
elegant, tasteful. Now rare. 1611. c. 
Cleverly done 1598. 4. Inclined to tidiness 
1577; skilful and precise 1612. 5. Put or kept 
in good order, tidy 1596. 

1. Still to be n., still to be drest, As you were 
going to a feast B. JONS, 2. Many n. houses and 
pleasant seats there be in the country FULLER. 
The furniture was n. 1888. 3. A n. speech by one 
Pym 1621. b. A very n. and curious Banquet 
SIR T. HERBERT. c. A n. and happy turn to give 
the subject DICKENS. 4. He was n. and method- 
ical in all small matters 1885. 5. A tradesman's 
books should always be kept clear and n. 1745. 

B. adv. Neatly 1665. Hence Nea-tly adv. in 
a n. manner or style. Nea-tness. 

Neaten (ni-t’n), v. 1898. |f. NEAT a. + 
ENV. ] (rans. To make neat, esp. in needle- 
work. 

Neath, 'neath (nip), prep. dial. and poet. 
1787. [Aphetic of BENEATH; see ANEATH.] 
Beneath. 

Neat-handed, a. 1632. [Neat a.) Deft in 
handling things; dexterous. Hence Neat- 
handedness 1839. 

Neatherd (ni-t,hóid). late ME. (t. NEAT 
sb. + Herp sb.] One who has the care of 
neat cattle, a cowherd. 

Nea-t-house. Also neats’. 1440. [f. NEAT 
sb.] 1. A house or shed in which cattle are 
kept. 2. A locality near Chelsea Bridge, 
where there was a celebrated market garden. 
Also pl. 1632. 

Neatify (ni-tifoi), v. Now rare or Obs. 
1001. [f. NEAT a. + -FY, after beautify.) trans. 
To make neat, to purify. 

Neat's foot. 1579. (f. Neart sb.) The foot 
of an ox, used as an article of food 1595. b. 
attrib. in neat's-foot oil, an oil obtained 
from the feet of neat cattle. 

Neat's leather. 1530. (f. NEAT s] 
Leather made from the hides of neat cattle. 

Neat’s tongue. 1596. [f. NEAT sb.) An 
ox-tongue, used as an article of food, 

Silence is onely commendable In a neats tongue 
dri'd SHAKS, 

Neb (neb). Now chiefly north. and Sc. 
[OE. nebb = ON. nef, nefj-, rel. to MLG., 
MDu. nebbe (Du. nebbe, neb) :- Gme. *nabja-. 
Cf. NIB sb.) 1. The beak or bill of a bird. b. 
The mouth (of a person) 1611. 2. The nose; 
the snout of an animal OE. 3. The point or 
nib of a pen (or pencil) 1599. b. Any pro- 
jecting part or point; a peak, tip, spout, etc. 
1584. 

llNe'bbuk. Alsonabk. 1846. [Arab. nabk, 
nabak, nabik the fruit of the lote-tree, or the 
tree itself.) The Christ's Thorn, Zizyphus 
spina-christi, or its fruit. 

[Nebula (ne-biulá). Pl. -æ (-i). 1661. IL. 
nebula mist, vapour, rel. to Gr. vedéAn cloud. ] 
1. a. A film upon, or covering, the eye; spec. 
a clouded speck or spot on the cornea 
causing defective vision. b. A cloudy or 
flocculent appearance 1805, 2. Astron. An 
indistinct cloud-like cluster of distant stars, 
or a luminous patch of supposed gaseous or 
stellar matter lying beyond the limits of the 
solar system 1727. 3. Mist 1894. 

Nebular (ne-binlia), a. 1837. [f. prec. + 
Anl.] 1. N. hypothesis or theory, the theory, 
propounded by Kant and elaborated by Her- 
schel and Laplace, which supposes a nebula 
to be the first state of the solar and stellar 
systems. 2. Consisting of, concerned with, or 
relating to a nebula or nebule 1856. 

Nebule' (ne-biul). late ME. [Anglicized 
f. NEBULA.] 1. A cloud; a mist or fog. 2. 
Astron. A nebula 1830. 

Nebule? (ne-biul). 1823. [app. due to 
misapprehension of next.] Arch. A moulding 
of @ wavy or serpentine form. 

Nebulé (ne-biule), nebuly (ne-biuli), a. 
Also -ée. 1550. [- Fr. nébulé — med. L. 
nebulatus, f. L. NEBULA; see -ATE*, -Y*.] 1. 
Her. Of a wavy or serpentine form, like the 
edges of conventional clouds; represented 
in the form of a cloud. 2. Arch. Of mould- 
ings: see NEBULE* 1842. 

Nebulium (nībiū-liğm). 1898. orig. nebu- 
lum. If. NEBULA + -IUM.] Chem. An ele- 
ment the existence of which is inferred from 
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certain green lines in the spectra of 
nebulm. ` 

Nebulize (ne-biŭləiz), v. rare. 
NEBULA + . k.] 1. trans. To reduce to a: 
or spray. 2. intr. To become nebulous. 
definite 1891. Hence Ne-bulizer, an 
ment for converting a liquid into 
spray, esp. for medical purposes 1874, 

Nebulose (ne-biüló*s), a. late 
nebulosus; see NEBULA and -OsE!.] 
misty, indistinct (lit. and fig.). 
cloudlike 1826. 

Nebulosity (nebiülg-siti). 1761. 
nébulosité or late L. nebulositas, f. L. 
losus; see next, -ITY.) 1. j 
indistinctly luminous appearance; a faint 
luminous patch or mass. b. Nebulo 
or form; nebulous matter 1833, 2, 
ness; indistinctness 1809. 

1. b. fig. He had been a mere n. whom | 
never distinctly outlined T. Harpy, 

Nebulous (ne-biiilos), a. late ME. 
nébuleux or L. nebulosus; see NEBULE, 
1. Cloudy, foggy, misty, dank (ra 
Astron. a. V. star, a small cluster 
distinct stars, or a star which is § 
by à luminous haze 1079. 
of a nebula or nebulie; consisting of, a 
ing in, nebule 1784. 3, Cloud-like 1 
fig. Hazy, vague, formless 1831. 
in colour; turbid 1820, 

3. b. N. disquisitions on Religion 
Hence Ne:bulous-ly adv. . 

Necessarian — (nesés¢ 
NECESSARY + -IAN; see N. e 
necessity; a necessitarian. b. attrib, 
adj. 1795, Hence Necessa-rianism, 
sitarianism 1840. 

rili), adv. 1488; 


mses now Mi 
ndispensably 1 


prec. + -LY*.] 
Unavoidably —171 
As a necessary result or consequence 
3. Of necessity; inevitably 1502. So Ne 
sariness, indispensability (now rare). 

Necessary (ne-sésiri), a. and sb. late 
[- AFr. *necessarie ((O)Fr. néces r 
necessarius, f. necesse (esse, habére) (bor, 
sider) necessary; see -ARY'.] A. adj. 
Indispensable, requisite, i 
not be done without, Also const. fo or 
person or thing) and with inf. tb. 
modious, convenient (rare) —1948. 
servants, ete.: Rendering (certain) 
or useful services, as n. woman. Hisl. 
actions: Needful to be done 1601. AB 

1. Which wife is not. .called an im) iment 0 
evil 1577. Since light so n. is to life MIUT. 
house, a privy. S0 n. place, stool, vault. 

3. loubting if that deed Be just 
most n. SHELLEY. 

IL. 1. Inevitably determined or fixed b 
destination or natural laws; happening 
existing by an inherent necessity. late 
b. Of mental concepts or p! 3808 
evitably resulting from the constituti 
things or of the mind itself 1551. e, In 
ably produced by a previous condition 
things 1800. 2. Of actions: Determi 
force of nature or circumstances. late 1 
b. Enforced by another; compulsory 
3. Of agents: Impelled by the action 
cumstances upon the will; having 
dependent volition 1690. 

1. b. The ideas of space 
philosophy n. ideas 1878. 2. The 
all the motives are on one side 1855. 
ee, that man is not a free but a D. 
ESLEY. 
B. sb. 1. A necessary thing; an essent 
requisite ME. 2. A necessary house 
1756, 3. With (he. That which is 2 
spec. the necessary funds or money 
1772. 

1. She denied herself every n. MME. D" 
The money to buy the necessaries of their ho! 
hold 1875. 08. 

Necessitarian (nisesité*-riün). 1798. 
NECESSITY + -ARIAN; cf. NEOESSARIAN:] 
who maintains that all human 
necessarily determined by antecedent cam 
as opposed to one who believes ins 
freedom of the will. Hence Necessita 
ism 1854. 
Necessitate (nise-site't), v. 
necessitat-, pa. ppl. stem of med. L. 
compel, constrain, f. necessitas: 
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sity, -ATE s. Of. (0) Fr. nécessiler.] I. trans. 
To bring (a person) under some necessity; to 
compel, oblige, or force. (Chiefly in pass.) 
Now rare (freq. in 17th c.) 2. To render 
necessary; esp. to demand, require, or 
involve as a necessary condition or result 
13. To reduce (a person) to want or 
ity —1700. 

ch boy is necessitated to decide and act for 
f 1779. Necessitated by weak health to the 
regularity and the quiet of a monk PATER. 2. 
Assumptions..such as the received theology 
tates M. ARNOLD. 3. The King. .being 
tated for Money 1700. Hence Necessita:- 
tion, the action of necessitating; the result of this 


1652. 
Necessitous (niso:sites),a. 1011. E Fr. 
nécessiteux, or f. NECESSITY + -0US.] 1. 


Placed or living in a condition of necessity; 
poor, needy. 2. Characterized by necessity 
or poverty 1039. ^ 

1. A greedy and n. publick BURKE. absol, The 
ambitious hoped for kingdóms; the greedy and 
the n. for plunder CHESTERF. 2. In n. circum- 
stances 1885. Hence Nece-ssitous-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Necessitude (níse-sitiüd). Now rare. 1612. 
= L. necessitudo, f. necesse necessary; see 
"TUDE.] fl. A relation or connection be- 
on persons —1053. 2. Necessity, need 1677. 


‘tw 
3. Between Parents and their children there is so 
great a necessitude JER, TAYLOR. 
Necessity (nise-siti), late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
nécessilé — L. necessitas, f. necesse necessary ; 


see JTY.) I. fi. a. The fact of being in- 
ovitably fixed or determined 1568. Tb. The 
constraining power of something —1533. 2. 
Constraint or compulsion having its basis 
in the natural constitution of things; esp. 
such constraint conceived as a law prevailing 
throughout the material universe and. within 
the sphere of human action, late ME. b. 

Differentiated as absolule, conditional, logical, 
moral, natural, philosophical, physical 1587, 
3. The constraining power of circumstances; 
a condition of things compelling to a certain 
course of action. late ME. t4. A necessary 
piece of business; a necessary act -1070. tb. 
Something unavoidable. SHAKS. 5. a. An 
unavoidable compulsion or obligation of 
doing something. Also with inf. Now rare. 
1630. b. An imperative need for or fof somes 
thing 1073. 6. The fact of being indispens- 
able; the indispensableness of some act or 
thing 1597. 

2. Who can..breake the chayne of strong 
necessitee SPENSER. b. Physical n. has its origin 
in the established order and laws of the material 
erse 1840. 3. I know the rigour of political 
n,; but I see here, as little of n...as of propriety 
BURKE. Phr. Work of n., something which cannot 
possibly or naturally be left undone. ne 
Necessarily. Phrases and proverbs. To maken 
vertu of necessite CHAUORR. N., hath no law 
1014. N. is the Mother of Invention 1058. 

2 Hen. IV, III. J. 92. 5. b. He. produced f. 
private conversation JOHNSON. 6. The of 
adopting some measures to subsist their armies. 

WELLINGTON. 

IL 1. ta. What is necessarily required; 
necessaries —1050. b. A necessary thing 1481, 
2. The condition of being necessitous; want, 
poverty 1475, 3. A situation of hardship or 
difficulty; a pressing need or want. (Chiefly 
in pl.) 1450. fa. Want of a thing 1754. 

2. Necessities Sharpe pinch SHAKS. They will not 
ask whether his n. be a sufficient title HOBBES. 
3. The necessities of the mother country 1775. 

Neck (nek), sb.! [OE. hnecea, corresp. to 
Oris. Anecka, necke, MDu. nac, necke (Du. 
nek), OHG. (hae (G. nacken nape), ON. 
hnakki nape — Gme. *xnak(j). repr. IE. 
*knok-.] I. I. That portion of the body lying 
between the head and shoulders; fin early 
use the nape of the neck. b. The cervical 
vertebrm. Chiefly in phr. to break the n. ME. 
2, a. The flesh of the neck of an animal, esp. 
of beef or mutton 1603. b. That part of a 
garment which covers, or lies next to, the 
neck 1530, 

1. He would. make two Fellows who hated, 
embrace and fall upon each other's N. STEELE. 
b. I had as liefe thou didst breake his necke as his. 
finger SHAKS. Without regard for the safety of 
their own necks 1893. 2. a. Eight to a m. of 
mutton—is not that your commons 1603. 

II. In fig. or allusive expressions, implying 
subjugation, submission, resistance, tthe im- 
Position of a burden or charge; or with 
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allusion to hanging or beheading. late ME. 

Wilt thou set thy foot o’ my sorter 

is N. answere for it SHAKS. Oth. v. il. 170. 
P pane Bow'd paur necks MILT. 

s. In, on, or upon the n. of, on the A 

Now only dial. To break the n. h to Pass 
the chief force or main effect of; to finish the 
main part of. N. and heels = neck and crop. 
Now dial. N. and erop, bodily, altogether. N. or 
nothing (occ. SEM, expressing determination 
and readiness to take all risks; also atfrib, of 

rsons Or actions. and of horses, ete: 

'eeping abreast; also fig.; attrib. close, near. To 
get il in the n. (slang), to sustain a severe blow, 
as of defeat, reprimand, etc, 

III. In transf. uses. 1. The narrow part of 
some passage, cavity, or vessel, esp. the part 
of a bottle next the mouth ME. 2. Of natural 
formations, or artificial structures: A pass 
between hills or mountains; the narrow part 
of à mountain pass; a narrow channel or 
inlet; the narrow part of à sound; Fortif. The 
narrow part of a bastion or embrasure; an 
isthmus or narrow promontory; a narrow 
stretch of wood, ice, etc, 1555. 3. A narrow 
or constricted part in any manufactured 
article; a connecting part between two 
portions of a thing 1598. b. The part of a 
violin, etc., connecting the head and the 
body 1611, c. Arch. The lower part of a 
capital, lying immediately above the 
astragal terminating the shaft of the column 
1624. d. In cannon, (a) the narrow part 
connecting the cascabel with the breech; 
(b) the part immediately behind the swell of 
the muzzle 1753. 4. a. Bot, A neck-like part 
in plants 1072. b. Excessive elongation of 
stem or stalk 1882. 5. Anat. a. The small 
circular depression where the base of a tooth 
ends and the roots begin 1732. b. A con- 
stricted part in a bone 1726. 

Combs.: n.-cell Bot., a cell forming (part of) the 
n. in the archegonium of ferns or 1 EH 

) 


-füllet, in cannon, a fillet on the breech, next to 
the n. of the cascabel; moulding "T 
moulding on the n. of a capital; -twister US. 
slang, a kind of drink; -wear, collars and tles. 

Neck, sb.* s.w. dial. late ME. [Of unkn. 
origin.] The last handful or sheath of corn 
cut at haryest-time. 

Neck (nek), v. Now only techn. or dial. 
1450, [f. NECK sb. Cf. Du. nekken kill.) 1. 
trans. To strike on the neck, esp. so as to 
stun or kill; to behead; to pull the neck of 
(a fowl). b. intr. (L. S.) To indulge in intimate 
hugging and kissing. 2. To make or clear 
the neck of (a drain) 1844, 3. pass. or intr. 
To break off at the head 1828. 4. To reduce 
the diameter of, by planing, etc. 1873. 

Ne:ck-band. 1446. (f. NEOK sb] 1. A 
band for the neck, 2. The part of à garment 
encircling the neck 1591. 

fNe:ck-beef. 1002. (t. Neck sb.'] Beef 
from the necks of cattle, which is of poor 
quality. Hence transf. of anything inferior 
and cheap. 1812. 

Ne:ck-bone. ME. If. NECK sb.'] The bone 
(or tnape) of the neck; a cervical vertebra. 

Ne:ckcloth. 1639. [f. NECK sb.'] A cloth 
worn round the neck; à cravat. Now rare. 
b. fransf. The hangman's rope 1836. 

Necked (nekt), a. late ME. (f. NECK 8b.* + 
Abs.] 1. Having a neck like something 
specified, or of n specified kind, 2. Having a 
neck 1841. 

Neckerchief (nekoitfif) late ME. (f. 
NECK sb. + KEROHIEF.] A kerchief worn 
about the neck. So Ne-ckercher (now dial.), 
So Neck-ha-ndkerchief 1642. 

Necking (ne-kip), sb. 1804. [f. NECK ab." 
+ -ING!.] Arch. The part of a column lying 
between the capital and the shaft. 

Necklace (neklés), sb. 1590. It. NECK 
sb. + LACE sb.) 1. An ornament of precious 
stones, precious metal, beads, etc. worn 
round the neck. tb. A lace or ribbon for the 
neck; a neck-tie —1740. 2. transf. A noose or 
halter 1616. 3. Naut. A chain or strop 
round a mast 1860. 4. attrib. applied to 
certain plants or woods having fentures 
resembling strings of beads, as n.-free. 

Necklace (ne-klés v. 1702. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. and intr. To form into a necklace. 2. 
trans. To surround with, or as with, a 
necklace 1763. 
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Necklet (ne-klét). 1805. (f, NEOK sb. + 
Lux.] A closely fitting ornamental band for 
the neck, 

Ne-ck-piece. 1611. [f. NECK sb.'] 1, The 
part of a garment next the neck. b. A piece 
of armour, cloth, eto., covering the neck 
1752. 2, Of meat: The part of the carcass 
between the shoulder and the head 1818. 

Ne-ck-tie. 1838. [f. NECK ch.] A narrow 
band of woven or knitted material placed 
round the neck and tied or knotted in front, 

Ne'ck-verse. 1450. t. NECK sb.!] A Latin 
verse printed in black-letter (usu. the 
beginning of Ps. 51) formerly set before one 
claiming benefit of clergy (see CLERGY), by 
reading which he might save his neck, Now 
only Hist. tAlso in fransf. or fig. uses —1659, 

Ne:ckweed. 1502. [f. NEOK sb.] fl. Tho 
plant hemp (with ref. to the use of hempen 
rope for hanging persons) -1081. 2. U.S. An 
American weed, Veronica peregrina or Purs- 
lane Speedwell, formerly supposed to be of 
service in serofulous affections, whence the 
name 1846, 

Necro- (nekro), occas. necr-, comb. f. Gr. 
vexpós dead body or person, occurring in com- 
pounds either of Gr, origin, as NECROPOLIS, 
eto, or of modern formation, as NECRO- 
miosis, ete.; also necro‘latry, worship of the 
dead; necro-phagous, feeding on dead 
bodies or carrion; ne*crophore, a burying- 
beetle, one belonging to the genus Necro- 
phorus;  mecro:scopy, examination of 
bodies after death; necro'tomy, the dis- 
section of dead bodies; the excision of dead 
bone or tissue. 

Necrobiosis (nekrobaid"sis). 1880. [mod. 
L., f. Ngoro- + Gr. Blos life; see -0818.] Path. 
‘The process of decay or death in tissues of 
the body; the gradual degeneration and death 
of a part through suspended or imperfect 
nutrition; an instance of this. 8o Necro- 
bio-tic a. 1875. 

Necrology (nekrolódsi). 1727. [In sense 1 
med. L. necrologium (whence Fr. necrologe 
xvm); with sense 2 cf, Fr. necrologie (xvi); 
see NEORO-, -Loay.] 1. An ecclesiastical or 
monastic register containing entries of the 
deaths of persons connected with, or com- 
memorated by, the church, monastery, ete. 
b. A death-roll 1854, 2. An obituary notice 
1799. Hence Necrolo-gic, -al a. obituary; 
-ally adv. Necro-logist, ono who writes an 
obituary notice, Ne'crologue, an obituary 
notice, 

Necromancer (nekrommnsoi, Earlier 
nigro-. (ME. nigromauncer(e = OFr. 
nigromansere, f. nigromancie; soe  NEORO- 
MANCY, R= 2.] One who practises necro- 
mancy; more generally, a wizard, magician. 

Necromancy —(ne-krominsi). Earlier 
ni&ro-. (MB. nigros, etc, — OFr. nigro- 
mancie = Rom. (med. I.) nigromantia, alt., by 
assoc, with niger, m black, of late L. 
necromantia= Gr. vexpopavreta, f. vexpds + uavreta y 
see NEORO-, -MANCY; refash, XVI as in Fr, 
after L. and Gr.] 1, The pretended art of 
revealing future events, oto., by means of 
communication with the dead; more gener- 
ally, magic, enchantment, conjuration. Also 
with a and pl. 2. Applied, after Gr. and L. 
use, to the part of the Odyssey describing 
Ulysses’ visit to Hades 1001. 

1. You by your N. have disturb'd him, and 
rais'd his Ghost MARVELL. Love, with all his 
necromancies, fled 1849, 

Necromantic (nekromuwentik), a and sb. 
1574, [= late L. neeromanticus or med. L. 
nigromanticus; see prec, -MANTIC. Of, Fr, 
tnigromantique adj.) A. adj. 1. Given to the 
practice of necromancy. 2, Of, belonging to, 
or used in necromancy or magic; performed 
by necromancy 1590. b. transf, Magical, 
wonderful 1630. B. sb, A necromancer 
-1052, tNecromantical d., -ly adv. 

Ne:cronite. 1819. ff. NECRO- + -(N)ITE; see 
ATE! 2 b.] Min. A varlety of orthoclase, 
giving out a fetid smell when broken or 
struck. 

Necropolis (nekro-polis). Pl. -ises. 1819. 
- Gr. vexpdnods, f. vexpós corpse + mós city.) 
A cemetery; freq. used as the name of 
cemeteries in or near cities. b. An old or pre- 
historic burying-place 1850. 
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Necropsy (nekrepsi) 1856. [f. NECRO- 
after AUTOPSY.] 1. A post-mortem 
tion, an autopsy. 2. Surgical investigation 
of a dead body 1881. 

Necrose (nekró*"s, ne-kro"s), v. 1873. f. 
Necrosis, Cf. Fr. nécroser.] Path. intr. To 
mortify; to become affected with necrosis. 

Necrosed (nekró*st, ne-kro"st) ppl. a. 
1830. [f. NECROSIS + EDI. Cf. Fr. nécrosé 
(prec..] Path.  Mortified, affected by 
necrosis. 

Necrosis (nekró*sis) 1665. [mod.L. — 
Gr. véxpwos state of death, f. vexpoov kill, 
mortify, f. vexpds corpse; see NECRO-, -OSIS.] 
1. Path. The death of a circumscribed piece 
of tissue; mortification, esp. of the bones. 
2. Bot. Canker; a drying and dying of the 
branch of a tree, beginning with the bark and 
eating inwards 1866. So Necro'tic a. 
Ne'crotize v. intr. to become affected with n. 

Nectar (ne-ktüii) 1555. [- L. nectar — Gr. 
véxrap.] I. Class. Myth. The drink of the gods. 
Cf. AMBROSIA, Also fig. 2. transf. a. Any 
delicious wine or other drink 1583. b. The 
sweet fluid or honey produced by planta, 
esp. as collected by bees 1609. 

1. But might I of Jove's n. sup, I would not 
ch ie B. JONS. Hence Necta:rean a. 
Ne'ctared a, filled, flavoured, or impregnated 
with u. deliciously sweet or fragrant (li. and 
fig.) Nectarreous a, consisting of n, Nectas= 
reous-ly adv., ness. Nectari-ferous a, bearing 
or producing n, Ne'ctarous a, resembling n. 

Nectarine (no'ktărin, In), sb. 1616. (prob. 
a sb, use of next.) A variety of the common 
peach, with a thinner and downless skin and 
a firmer pulp. 

Nectarine (ne-ktürin), a. 1611. It. NROTAR 
+ -INE'.] Of the nature of, sweet as, nectar. 

Nectarium (nekté^rióm). Pl. -ia. 1753. 
[mod.L.; see NECTAR, -ARIUM.] = NECTARY 2. 

Nectary (ne-ktüri). 1759. [7 mod. L. nectar- 
tum; see NEOTAR, -ARY'.] 1. Hol. The organ 
or part of a flower or plant which secretes 
honey. 2. Entom. A wart-like tube on the 
body of an aphis, from which ‘honeydew’ is 
exuded 1890, 

Nectocalyx (nektké!-liks), Pl. -calyces. 
1859. [mod. L., f. Gr. rd. (t. 
vixev Swim) + CALYX.] Zool. The swim- 
ming-bell which forms the natatory organ in. 
many hydrozoans. So Nectosac, the 
interior of a n. (also called nectocyst); 
Ne'ctosome, the upper portion of a sipho- 
nophore, bearing the natatory organs. 
Ne: etostem, the axis of a series of necto- 
ealyces. Hence Nectoca:lycine a. of the 
nature of, resembling or pertaining to, à n. 

Nedder, obs. f. ADDER. 

Neddy (ne-di) 1790. [dim, of Ned, pet- 
form of the Christian name Edward; see 
18501 1. A donkey. 2. Cant. A lite · preserver 

INée (né!), ppl. a. 1835. [Fr., pa. pple. fem. 
of naitre.] Born; used in adding a married 
woman's maiden name, as, Madame de 


Staél, née Necker. 

Need (nid), sb. [OE. ned (WS. nied, nid), 
= OFris. ned, náth, OS. nód (Du. nood), 
OHG. nöt (G. noD, ON. nauð, neyð, Goth. 
naups :- Gme. *naudiz, *naupiz.] 1. tl. 
Violence, constraint or compulsion, exer- 
cised upon or by persons -ME. 2. Necessity 
arising from the facts and cireumstances of a. 
case. Chiefly in phr. if (etc.) n. require, if n. 
be (or were), there is no n. OE. 3. In predic. 
use: Necessary, needful. Now rare. OE. 
4. Imperative call or demand for the 
presence, possession, etc., of something 
OE. 5. A condition of affairs placing one in 
difficulty or distress; a time of difficulty or 
trouble OE. 6. A condition marked by the 
lack or want of some necessary thing, or re- 
quiring some extraneous aid or addition 
OE. b. A state of extreme want or destitu- 
e Reneat this ifN, bo W 

g is if N. ESLEY. There was no n. 
of you o confess it 1845. To have n. to, to be under 
à necessity to do something, to require to. tAlso 
with omission of to, and with that. Had m. to, 
would require to, ought to. So with omission of 
to; The Portuguese had n. have the stomachs of 
ostriches BECKFORD. 3. Soi 
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1 (tto, tunto) the thing required. fConst. with 
object: To need, require; Here he had n. 
55 MLT. Phr. To have n., to be in 
straits or in want. Now rare or Obs. 5. I thank 
ou for lending me a hand at my n. BUNYAN. 
hr. At n. Sir William of Deloraine, good at n. 
Scorr. 6. The t n. of her heart compelled her 
to [etc.] GEO. Eor. Prov. A friend in n. is a 
friend indeed. b. When n. crept in, love walked 
out 1847. 


II. ti. A matter requiring action to be 
taken; a piece of necessary business. In 
later use chiefly pl. Also good n., 
service —1508. tb. Chiefly pl. One's errands 
or business —1550. 2. A particular point or 
respect in which some necessity or want is 
present or is felt OE. 

2. Servile subjection to daily needs 1874. tAta 
n., B an emergency or crisis, So tin a n, For a 
n, in an emergency, 

Need (níd), v. (OE. néodian (rare), f. néod 
desire, var. of nied NERD sb.) 1. intr. t1. It 
needs, it is needful or necessary. Usu. const. 
with that or inf., and occas, without it. 1765. 
2. There needs, there is need for (some thing or 
person) 1440. tb. What needs. ,? What need 
is there for (something)! 1002. c. It needs, it 
requires 1839. 3. impers, Of things: To be 
needful or necessary 1526, 

2. There needes no such Apologle SHAKS, c. Tt 
needs heaven-sent moments for this skill M. 
ARNOLD. 3. But little learning needs in noble 
blood DRYDEN. 

II. t1. To be needful or necessary fo a per- 
son, or fo some end or purpose —1496. 12. 
Impersonally: a. To be necessary for (one) to 
do something —1590. th. So What needis. .? 
Why should (one)! —1597. 

2. b. What nedeth me then to laboure eny more 
for wyszdome? COVERDALE Eccles, 2:15. 

IH. fi. To have need of (also fo) a thing 
71698. 2. (rans. To stand in need of, to ro- 
quire. late ME. b. inir. To be in need or 
want. late ME. 3. To be under a necessity or 
obligation fo do something. late ME. b. 
With omission of fo, when the clause has the 
forms it (he, I, etc.) need not, (why) need (it, 
eto. )! 1470. 

2. Pickwick needed no second invitation 
DICKENS. b. Betere is to dyen, than to neden 
Wycuir Ecclus. 40:29. 3. Vice..to be hated, 
needs but to be seen POPE. b. I n. hardly ask 
Mas vare. Hence Nee ded ppl. a. required. 

tNeed, adv. (OE. nède, cte., orig. the in- 
strumental case of néd NERD sb.) Of neces- 
sity, necessarily, etc. 1782. 

Nee-dfire. 1535. (t. NERED sb. + FIRE, 
prob. repr. an OE. niedfjr = OS. nódfjr, 
MLG. nólvür, MHG. nótviur (G. nolfeuer) in 
sense 2.) ti. Sc. Spontaneous combustion. 
Only in phr. to take n. 1009. 2. Fire ob- 
tained from dry wood by means of violent 
friction, formerly used as a means of curing 

among cattle 1633. 3. A beacon or 
bonfire 1805. 

Needful (ni-dfal), a. (and sb.) ME. |f. 
NEED sb. + -FUL.] 1. Of persons: Needy, 
necessitous. Now rare. 2. Of circumstances, 
occasions, etc.: Characterized by need or 
necessity. Now rare. ME. 3. Requisite, 
necessary. Also const. fo or for the person or 
thing concerned. ME. 4. The n., what is 
necessary or requisite 1709. b. collog. The 
necessary funds; money, cash 1774. 5. sb. A 
necessary thing 1856. 

2. Why. 5 {thou} thy face in that neadeful 
tyme of trouble Bible (Cranmer) Ps. 10:1. 3. We 
myght doo any nedeful busynesse ul 
Sun 1545. Pi '. It is n. that or to (with inf.). 
4. To live I must have the n. C. BRONTE. Hence 
Nee'dful-ly adv., -ness. 

tNee:dham. 1573. Name of a small town 
(Needham Market) near Ipswich in Suffolk, 
used punningly with allusion to NEED sb.; 
hence, need, poverty, beggary —1601. 

They are said to be in the high way to N. who do 
hasten to poverty FULLER. 

Needle (ni-d’l), sb. (OE. n$di = OFris. 


m the 


*nadl), Goth. népla - Gmc. *néplà = *néllà, 
f. né — sew, repr. also by L. nére spin, Gr. 
viua thread.] I. I. A small and slender piece 
of polished steel having a fine point at one 
end and at the other a hole or eye (see EYE 
8b.) for thread; used in sewing. b. transf. 
A needlewoman (rare) 1834. 2. a. A piece of 
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magnetized steel (orig. a needle in sense 1) 
used às an indicator of direction (in later use 
as a part of the Compass), or in conn 
with magnetic or electric apparatus, e.g, the 
telegraph. late ME. Also ellipt. = needle 
telegraph. b. A small strip of gold or silver 
of known fineness used with a touchstone 
in testing the purity of other pieces of those 
metals 1469. c. The tongue of a balance 1589, 
3. a. A pointed instrument used in engraving 
or etching 1002. b. Surg. A long slender 
pointed instrument used in operations; the 
end of a hypodermic or other syringe; a 
pointed electrode used in surgical eleetroly- 
sis 1727. c. In breech-loading fire-arms, a 
slender steel pin which ignites the cartridge 
by impact 1853. 4. a, A knitting or net 
pin 1719. b. One of the parallel pieces of 
wire in a stocking frame or in the Jacquard 
loom 1839. 5. Mining. A sharp-pointed 
copper or brass rod with which a small hole 1g 
made through the stemming to the cartridge 
in blasting operations 1839. 


1. Sharp as a n.: see the adj. Pins and needles: 
see PIN sb. fig. Catherine ran infinite pins and. 
needles of speech into them READE. Phr, To look 
Sor, or seek, a n. ín a meadow, haystack, bottle (truss 
or bundle) of hay, to attempt a hopeless task, 
Needle's eye, denoting the smallest possible 
opening or space, chiefly with ref, to Matt, 19:24, 
etc. 2. a. Magnetic a magnetized rod turning 


on à pivot, as in a mariner's compass; so mariner's 
n. 3. d. The thin pointed piece of metal, wood, 
etc., that receives and transmits the vibrations 
set up by a revolving gramophone disc 1902, 

II. 1. A pillar or obelisk. late ME. 2. A 
sharp-pointed mass of rock; esp. in pl. as the 
name of those to the west of the Isle of 
Wight. late ME. 3. A beam of wood, esp. one 
used as a temporary support for a wall during 
underpinning 1471. 4. Chem. and Min. A 
crystal or spicule resembling a needle in 
shape 1712, 5. One of the leaves of the fir and 
pine trees 1798. 6. slang. The n., a fit of 
irritation or nervousness 1887. 

Comb.: n,-bath, n shower-bath with a very fine 
and strong spray; bolt, the bolt which carries 
the n. in a needle-gun; book, a needle-case 
shaped like a book; case, a case in which needles 
are kept; -dial, a dial bearing a n. in an electrical 
urze or gorse, Genista anglica; 
lace made MALA n. La opr; 5 

. p-pointed hy 
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yringe legraph, a telegraph in whi 
is employed as an indicator; -worm, a 
worm parasitic in horses. 

Needle (nid'D, v. 1715. [f. prec.) I. trans. 
To sew or pierce with (or as with) a needle. 
b. To penetrate; to pierce or thread (one's 
way); to underpin with necdle-beams, eto. 
1820. 2. intr. a. To form acicular er: 

b. To pass through, or in and ont, like 4 
needle. c. To use the needle, to sew. 1780. 

Nee-dle-fish. 1601. [NREDIR sb. I. 1] A 

name for various fishes; esp. the pipe-fish or 
-fish. 

"Nee-dieful 1011. (Neeprx sb. I. 1.) The 

amount of thread which is put into a 

at one time. } 

Nee-dle-gun. 1865. [NEEDLE sb. I. 3 
A gun in which the cartridge is exploded by 
the impact of a needle. 1. 11 

Nee'dle-point. 1700. [NEEDLE sb. I. 3. 
1. The point of a needle; also transf. 
Point-lace made with the needle 1809. 
Nee · dle- pointed a. 1599. Chiefly fg- 1 


Needler (ni-dlox). ME. [f. NEEDLE Sb. 
-ER'.] A needle-maker. 
Needless (ni-dlés) a. ME. I. NEED sb. 


+ -LESS.] fl. In quasi-advb. use: 
any compulsion or necessity; ni 
—1475. 2. Not needed; unnecessary, 10 
ME. (Common from 61870.) +3. Having 
want; not in need —1668. 

2. The message was n. MACAULAY. Beware ony 
questions. which raise n. doubts 
A.Y.L. II. I. 46. Hence Nee-dless-ly adv., "ne 71 

Nee:dlestone. 1820. [- G. madelsie eit 
Min. A name formerly given to NT 
having needle-like crystals, as natroli! 
scolecite. LIJ 

Nee-dlewoman. 1611. [NEEDLE 8b. sit 
A woman who works with the needle; a eg. 
stress. Also with qualification, as Pie i 

Needlework. late ME. It. NEEDLE E. 
1. 1. Work done with the needle; doces OF 
embroidery, or fancy work. tb. pl. 1611. 
kinds of this -1748. So Nee · dle worker 
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Needly (ni-dli), a. rare. 1071. [f. NEEDLE 
sb. + *.] Resembling a needle or needles. 

tNee-dly, adv. [OE. néodliée; see NEED sb., 
-LY*.] Necessarily; of necessity 1647. 

Needment (nt-dmént). 1590, [f. NEED sb. 
or v. + -MENT.] 1. pl. Things needed; esp. 
personal necessaries carried as luggage. 2. 
pl. Needs, requirements 1603. 

1, Carrying each his needments tied up in a 
pocket-handkerchief WORDSW. 

Needs (nidz) adv. [OE. nédes, finally 
superseding NEED adv.; see NEED sb., -.] 
Of necessity, necessarily. Now chiefly with 
must (colloq. often iron. implying foolish or 
perverse insistence). 

Stooping down as n. he must Who cannot sit 
upright COWPER, The Squire must n. have some- 
thing of the old ceremonies observed on the 
occasion W. IRVING. She shall go, if n. must 
BROWNING. 

+Nee-dsly, adv. 1449. [f. as prec, + -LY*.] 
Of necessity. (Usu. with must.) 1656. 

Needy (ni-di),a. ME. If. NEED sb. + -Y'.] 

1. Of persons: Poor, necessitous. +b. In need 
of a thing (rare) 21001. 2. Of circumstances: 
Characterized by poverty or need 1574. 13. 
Needful, necessary —1608. 
1. What time the pore and nedye are releved 
1560. The n. Cheat, The poor and friendless 
Villain Pope. 2. In his needie shop a Tortoyrs 
hung SHAKS. 3. Per. I. iv. 95. Hence Nes ally 
adv, Nee. diness. 

Neeld, obs. and dial. f. NEEDLE. 

Neem (nim). 1824. [- Hindi nim, Skr. 
nimba.] An E. Indian tree, the margosa. 

Neep (nip). Sc. and n. dial. [OE. n&p -L. 
napus. Cf. TURNIP.] A turnip. 

Neer, obs. f, NEAR. 5 

Ne'er (né^z), adv. dial. or poet. ME. (contr. 
f, NEVER, as e'er for ever.] 1. Never. b. Sc. 
Euphem. for deil, devil. Scorr. 2. Ne'er the 
less = NEVERTHELESS ME. 

Ne'er a, adj. phr. dial. or poet. Also nar- 
row a, narra. late ME. [f. prec. + Aadj.*] 
Never a, not a, no. 

Ne'er-do-well, sb. and a, Also Sc. and n. 
-weel, 1737. A. sb. One who never does, 
and never will do, well; a good-for-nothing. 
B. adj. Good-for-nothing, worthless 1773. 

Neeze (niz), v. Now Sc. and n. dial. L ON. 
hnjésa = OHG. niosan, MLG. niesen (G. 
niesen, Du. niezen), of imit. origin. Cf. 
bs U.] To sneeze. Hence Nee-zing vbl. sb. 
(n.-powder). 

Nef (nef, nef). 1087. [Fr. = ship, nave; 
see NAVE sb.] fl. The nave of a church 
1775. 2. An incense-boat 1807. 

Nefandous (ntfw-ndas), a. Obs. or arch. 
1640. [f. L. nefandus, f. ne not + fandus, 
gerundive of fari speak; see -0U&.] Not to 
be spoken of; unmentionable, abominable, 

Many n. crimes 1640. A most n. error 1827. 

Nefarious (nifé"rios, a. 1604. If. L. 
nefarius (Cicero), f. nefas wrong, wickedness, 
f. ne- not + fas divine permission, command, 
or law; see -oUs.] Wicked, iniquitous, 
villainous. So Nefa-riously adv. 1599. 

Negate (nigé!-t), v. 1623. I- negal-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. negare say no, deny, f. neg-, var. of 
nec (cf. NR and NEGLECT v.): see anke! 
trans. To deny, negative; to deny the exist- 


ence of; to destroy, nullify, render in- 
effective. (Freq. in recent use.) * 
Negation (nige, Jon). 1530. [- (O0 Fr. 


négation or L. negatio, f. as prec.; see o N.] 

1. The action of denying or of making à 
statement involving the use of ‘no’, ‘not’, 
‘never’, etc. Also const. of. b. An instance 
of this; a refusal or contradiction; a denial 
1576. c. Logic. Opp. to AFFIRMATION 3. 1570. 
2. The absence or opposite of something 
which is actual, positive, or affirmative 1642. 
3. A negative or unreal thing, a nonentity; à 
thing whose essence consists in the absence of 
something positive 1707. 

1. This is the n. of God erected into a system. of 
Government GLADSTONE. 2. Death is nothing 
more than the n. of life FrELDING. Hence 
Nega-tional a, negative, using or involving n: 
1865. Negationist, one who denies accepted 
beliefs without advancing anything positive in 
their place 1856. 

Negative (ne:gátiv), sb. late ME. [= (CO)Fr. 
négative (xu) or late (and med.) L. negativa 
(sc. sententia, propositio) subst. use of fem. of 
adj. negativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 1. fa. A 
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negative command, a prohibition —1581. b. 
A negative statement or proposition; a 
negative mode of stating anything 1567. c. 
A negative reply; fa denial or refusal 1571. 
2. A negative word or particle; a negative 
term 1567. t3. A right of veto —1796. tb. A 
negative or adverse vote —1743. 4. Photogr. 
A print made on prepared glass or other 
transparent substance by the direct action 
of light, in which the lights and shadows of 
nature are reversed, and from which positive 
prints are made 1853. 

1. a. The text Deut. 6 hath the negative, Thou 
shalt serue no strange gods 1581. b. I am not 
bound to provean. ‘Junius’ Lett. xliv. (1788) 252. 
c. Dreading a n. COWPER, 2. If your foure 
negatiues make your two affirmatiues, why then 
the worse for my friends SHAKs. Phr. The 
negative: The side, position, or aspect of a question 
which is opposed to the affirmative or positive. 
In the n.: fd) In the face of, in opposition to, 
something. %) On the negative side of a question. 
(c) In favour of or with the effect of rejecting a 
proposal or suggestion. (d) With denial or 
negation; negatively; of a negative character. 

Negative (negittiv), a. late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
négatif, -ive or late L. negativus; see prec.] 
I. tl. Of persons: Making denial of some- 
thing —1736. 2. Expressing, conveying, or 
implying negation or denial 1509. b. spec. in 
Logic, of propositions, etc., or names 1551. 
3. a. Of commands, etc.: Prohibitory 1526. 
b. Expressing refusal; refusing consent to a 
proposal or motion 1535. c. Able to impose a 
veto (now rare) 1048. 

1. Wint. T. 1. ii, 274. 2. There are two n. con- 
clusions which seeme necessary 1049. b. Names, 
called N.; which are notes to signifie that a word 
is not the name of the thing in question HOBBES. 
A n. proposition. asserts a difference or dis- 
crepancy JEVONS. 3. b. They..yealded to his 
request, notwithstanding my negatiue voyce 
1576. c. Denying me any power of a N. voice as 
King Eikon Bas. vi (1662) 20. 

II. 1. Characterized by the absence of dis- 
tinguishing features; devoid of positive 
attributes 1565, 2. In Algebra, denoting 
quantities which are to be subtracted from 
other quantities, or from zero; marked by 
the sign —. 1673. b. N. sign, the sign — 
used to mark a negative quantity 1704. 3. 
Applied to the kind of electricity produced 
by friction upon resin, wax, gutta-percha, 
eto., as dist. from that produced by rubbed 
glass, which is called positive 1755. b. 
Characterized by the presence or production 
of negative electricity 1799. 4, Extending or 
reckoned on the other side of the point from 
which the positive is measured, or in an 
opposite direction to that regarded as 
positive 1802. 5. Photogr. Characterized by a 
reversal of the lights and shadows of the 
object, scene, etc. 1840. 

1. A man who. . was thought to be made choice 
of only for his n. qualities CLARENDON. 

Combe: n. crystal, (a) a crystal in which the 
index of refraction is greater for the ordinary than 
the extraordinary ray; (b) a crystalliform cavity 
in a mineral mass; n. eye-piece, one consisting of 
two plano-convex lenses, the convex sides of both 
being turned towards the object-glass. Hence 
Ne'gative-ly adv., -ness. Negati-vity, the fact 
or quality of being n. 1860. 

Negative (nevgitiv), v. 1706. (t. prec.] 
1. trans. a. U.S. To reject (a person pro- 
posed for some office). b. U.S. To veto (a bill, 
ete.) 1749. 2. To reject, set aside (a pro- 
posal, motion, etc.); to refuse to entertain or 
countenance 1778. 3. To disprove; to show to 
be false 1790; to deny, contradict 1812, 4. To 
neutralize 1837. 

2. Resolutions, were  negatived without a 
division 1812. Taxation. .implies compact, and 
negatives any right to plunder COLERIDGE, 3. All 
our reasonings seemed to be negatived by the 
results 1853. 

Negatory (ne‘gitori), a. 1580. [= Fr. 
négatoire or late L. negatorius; see NEGATE v., 
-onv*.] Of the nature of negation. 

Neger (ni-goa). Sc. and n. dial. 1568. 
[- Fr. nègre — negro NEGRO.] A Negro. 

Neglect (nigle-kt), sb. 1588. [f. NEGLEOT 
v., partly after L. neglectus, f. us next.] 
1. The fact of disregarding, slighting, or 
paying no attention to, a person, ete.; the 
fact or condition of being so treated; fa 
slight. b. Disregard of, or with respect to, 
something; tindifference 1597. 2. Want of 
attention to what ought to be done; negli- 
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gence, Also const. of. 1591, b. An omission 
or oversight (now rare) 1638. 

1. Rescue my poor remains from vile n. PRIOR, 2. 
Everybody fancies that his own n. will do no 
harm JowETT. b. A province..gradually re- 
covering from the effects of Mahratta ravages and 
neglects 1845, Negle-ctful a. careless; -ly adv.; 
-ness 1044. 

Neglect (nigle-kt), v. 1829. [~ meglecl-, 
pa. ppl stem of L. neglegere disregard, 
slight, f. neg-, var. of nec (sce NE) + legere 
choose.] I. (rans. To disregard; to pay little 
or no respect or attention to; to slight. 
2. To fail to bestow proper attention or care 
upon 1538. 3. To fail to perform, render, 
discharge (a duty), or take (a precaution) 
1533. 4. With inf. To omit through careless- 
ness fo do something 1548, 

1. That noble discourse had. been neglected by 
the generation to which it was addressed 
MACAULAY. 2. Their own education..has been 
neglected JowErT. 4. If they n. To punish crime 
SHELLEY. Hence Negle-ctable a. Negle-ctedly 
adv. Negle-cter, or. }Negle-ctingly adv. 
+Negle-ction, negligence, neglect. +Negle-ctive 
à. (common in 17th ¢.), neglectful, inattentive. 

JNégligé (nevglize!, neglige). 1835. (r., 
pa. pple. of négliger neglect.) Free and easy 
attire as worn by women, esp. before 
‘dressing’; also, a loose gown worn by 
women on certain informal occasions. 

Negligee. Obs. or Hist. 1756. [- Fr. 
négligé; see prec. In sense 1 pron. (neglidsi).] 
1. A kind of loose gown worn by women in 
the 18th e. 2. A necklace of irregular beads 
1841. 

Negligence (ne-glid3éns), ME. I- (O)Fr. 
négligence or L. negligentia, f. as next; see 
-ENCE.] 1. Want of attention to what ought 
to be done or looked after; lack of proper 
care in doing something. tb. Neglect 1778. 
2. An instance or act of inattention or care- 
less behaviour, late ME. 3. A careless in- 
difference, as in appearance or costume, or in 
literary or artistic style; in later use esp. 
with suggestion of an agreeable absence of 
artificiality or restraint. late ME. 

1. The deceased was also guilty of n. or of want 
of reasonable care contributing to the accident 
1884. b. Haml. IW. v. 134. 2. Our synnes, 
negligences, and ignoraunces 1549, 3. Nothing is 
so modish as an agreeable N. ADDISON. 

Negligent (nevglidgént), a. late ME. 
i- (O)Fr. négligent or — negligent-, pr. ppl. 
stem of L. negligere (for neglegere); see 
NEGLECT v., -ENT.] 1, Of persons; Inattentive 
to what ought to be done; neglectful. 
Also const. of. b. Indifferent 1440. 2, Of 
actions, conduct, ete.: Characterized by or 
displaying negligence or carelessness 1500, 

1. To better him if he be n., to be like him if he be 
diligent 1581. 2. O n. and heedlesse Discipline 
SHAKS. Hence Ne-gligently adr. 

Negligible (ne-glidgib’l), a. 1829. 
tnégligible, t. négliger NEGLECT v.; Bee -ABLE, 
-IBLE and cf. negligeable (also — Fr.).] Capable 
of being neglected or disregarded. 

Negotiable (nigO"f'üb', a. 1758. If. 
NEGOTIATE v. 3 + -ABLE, Cf. Fr. négociable.] 
1. Of bills, drafts, cheques, etc.: Capable of 
being negotiated; transferable or assignable 
in the course of business from one person to 
another. 2. Admitting of being crossed, 
ascended, etc. 1880. 

1. The funds and other n. securities MILL. 2. 
That this [path] was n. was evident 1880, Hence 
Nefotiabi-lity, n. quality 1828. 

Negotiate (nig. leit), v. 1599. [~ negoliat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. negotiari carry on 
business, f. negotium business, f. neg, var. of 
nec + otium leisure, see -ATE*.] 1. intr, To 
confer (with another) for the purpose of 
arranging some matter by mutual agree- 
ment; to discuss a matter with a view to a 
settlement or compromise. tb. To traffic 
—1759. 2. trans. To deal with, manage, or 
conduct (a matter, etc., requiring skill or 
consideration) 1619. b. To arrange for, bring 
about (something) by means of negotiation 
1721. 3. To transfer or assign (a bill, ete.) to 
another in return for something of equal 
value, to convert into cash or notes; to get or 
give value for (bills, cheques, etc.) in money 
1682. b. To carry out, as a business or 
monetary transaction 1809. 4. (Orig. 
Hunting.) To clear (a hedge or fence); to 
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Both parties were now to n. with the 
time BUCKLE. 2. To n. this affair 
we sent a Turk 1703. b. It wasim) 

a sale of their effects PRESCOTT. 


tor, fa trader; one wi tiates (a matter, 
bills, loans, etc. Nego-tiatress, trix. a 
female negotiator, 

Negotiation (nigd*fié'-fon). Also -oci-. 
1579. [= L. negotiatio, t. us prec.; see -I0N. 
Of. (O)Fr. négotiation.] 1. fa. A business 
transacti 


some obstacle by skilful manauvring 1885. 

1. b. The Phenicians. qoe themselves of 
the sea coasts, the better to carry on their n. 1669, 
2. The long n. of a tical was termin- 
ated by a war 1 3. The establi channels 
of peaceable n. WELLINGTON, 

tNego-tious, a. rare. 1603. - L. negotiosus 
busy, f. negotium business; see 
Involving, or given to, 
business 1050. 

N (ni-grés). 1786. (= Fr. négresse; 
see NEGRO, - st.] A female Negro. 

Nefrillo (nigri-lo). 1853. [- Sp., dim. of 
NEGRO.) a. A little Negro. b. One of a race 
of dwarflsh Negroes living in Central or 
Southern Africa 1800. 

Negrito (nigri-to). 1840. [- Sp., dim. of 
Nano.] One of a diminutive negroid race 
existing in the Malayo-Polynesian region; 
esp. one of the Aétas in the Philippine 


Negro (nigro). 1555. (= Sp., Pg. negro += 
L. niger, nigr- black.] I. An individual (esp. a 
male) belonging to the African race of man- 
kind, which is distinguished by a black skin, 
black woolly hair, flat nose, and thick 
protruding lips. Also franaf. in various uses. 

Phr, tTo an., to attempt an impossible task 
frare, chiefly 17th c.), Comb. negro's head, the 

vory Palm. 


II. attrib. (passing into adj). 1. With 
names of persons: Belonging to the race of 
Negroes; black-skinned 1594. 2. Consisting 
of, inhabited by, of or belonging to, a Negro 
or Negroes 1652. 

1. I bought me a N. Slave Dx For. N. minstrels: 
a troupe of comic entertainers, having blackened 
hands and faces, who sing plantation songs in the 
manner of American negroes. 2. A N. School 
1740, Abyssinia and the N. countries 1841. 

aa ape, Uses, as n. ant, a blackish ant; n. corn, 
the Turkish millet or dhurra; n. monkey, a black 
7 of the Malay Peninsula, Java, etc. 


maurus), 

Negro-head. 1839. 1. A strong black plug 
tobacco. 2. An inferior quality of india- 
rubber 1881. 

Negroid (nigroid). 1859. It. NEGRO; see 
-0m.] A. adj. Of a Negro type. B. sb. A per- 
son of a Negrotype1859. Hence Negroi-dala. 

Negrophil (ni-grofil). Also -phile. 1803. 
It. NEGRO + -PHIL or — Fr. négrophile.] A 
friend of the Negroes; one who favours the 
advancement of Negro interests or rights. So 
Negro-philism 1865. Negro-philist 1842. 

Negrophobia (nigrofó"bià) 1833. (t. 
NEGRO + -PHoBIA.] Intense dislike of the 
Negro. Negropho-biaca. Negro-phobist. 

p (ni-gUs). 1594. [Amharic n'gus, 

. king.] Title of the supreme ruler of 
Abyssinia, 

Negus? (nt. us). 1743. [Inventor's name, 
Col. Francis Negus (died 1732).] Wine (esp. 
port or sherry) and hot water, sweetened, and 
flavoured with lemon and spice. 

Neif (nif). Now only Hist. 1532. (- AFr. 
neif, nief = OFr. naif; see Nair, Naive.) 
One born in a state of bondage; occas. spec. 
a female sert. 

lt. next.] The 


cry 
Neigh (në), v. (OF. hn@an = Mu. neyen 
(Du. dial. neijen), MHG. négen, of imit. 
origin.) I. intr. Of a horse: To utter its 
characteristic cry. 2. frans. To utter in or as 
in neighing 1623. 
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1. „ Adult t his ^ 
3 tery neighing at neighbour’s 


Neighbour (né'-bo1), sb. [OE. néahgebir, 
néahhebür, f. néah Nich + gebir Boon; 
Du. ; 


Da. nabo), f. nd NRAR + búa dwell.) 1. One 
who lives near or next to another; e.g. in 
an adjoining house, or in the same street or 
village. b. More widely, in echoes of Biblical 
passages (as Luke 10:27) ME, 2. a. (Chietly 
pl.) One who dwells in an adjacent town, dis- 
trict, or land. Also applied to the rulers of 
adjacent countries, OE. b. A person or 
thing which is in close proximity to another 
1507. 3. In attrib. use, passing into adj. 
Living or situate near or close to some other 
person or thing. Now rare with names of 
persons and abstract sbs. 1530. 

1. Come, neighbours, we must wag COWPER, 
Near bors are seldom good ones 1790, b. The 
name n. contalneth..also those whom we 
RE Am 

yne, nere 
D. 1500. b. fg. Rich. LLH, r. il. 49. 3. 
Neighbour-Shepheard's Sonne Suaks. The 
Tubo roome SHAKS. All our Nelghbour-States 


Neighbour (nba), v. 1586. [t. prec.) 
I. intr. 1, Of persons: To live near or close to 
a person, place, ete.; to border upon. Also 
freq. with near, Now arch. 2. Of things or 
places: To lie near or close (fo or upon somo- 
thing else); to be contiguous with 1502. 3. 
To be on neighbourly terms with others 1820, 

1. Let us, „beare affection. unto such as N. at 
any time neere unto us 1015. 2. A copse that 
neighbours by SHAKS. 3. The Welsh won't n. 
with them BORROW. 

II. trans. 1. To lie next or close to, border 
upon 1586. b. To approach 1859. 2, a. To 
bring near fo something 1662. b. To place in 
conjunction with something 1791. 

1. He seemed. to suck in fresh vigour from the 
soil which he neighboured Lawn. Neighboured by 
or with, (a) having (some person or thing) as near 
neighbour or close at hand; (op ot or puse 
near fo some person or thing. le A 

e 


Scythian, hall to my 
neighbour'd SHAKS. 

eighboured (n/'boid) ppl. a. 1562. [t. 
NEIGHBOUR sb. Or v. + h.] Having neigh- 
bours or surroundings (of a specified kind). 

Neighbourhood (ne*boihud). 1449. (t. 
NEIGHBOUR sb. + -WoOD.] 1. Friendly rela- 
tions between neighbours; neighbourly 
feeling or conduct. 2. The quality, con- 
dition, or fact of being neighbours or lying 
near to something; nearness 1567. 3. The 
vicinity, or near situation, of something 1577. 
4. Resort or haunt of persons near ono; 
company; neighbours 1596. 5. A com- 
munity; a certain number of people who live 
close together 1625. 6. The people living near 
to a certain place 1086. b. A district, freq. 
considered in ref. to the character or 
cireumstances of its inhabitants 1697. 

1. There is a Law of N. which does not leave a 
man putes master on his own ground BURKE. 
Phr. The rules of good n. 2. Then the prison and 
the palace were in awful n. LYTTON. 3. Phr, In 

n. of, somewhere about. 4. Immediate n. I 
have none, save one family 1800. 6. b. The back 
slums of his ferocious n. DISRAELI. 7. attrib., as n. 


meeting, party, school. 
Neighbouring, ppl. a. 1601. [f. NEON- 


as well 


3 mies B! 

Neighbourly (né'-boali), a. 1558. t. 
NEIGHBOUR sb. + -LY'.] 1. Characteristic of 
& neighbour or neighbours; friendly, kindly. 
2. Of persons: Inclined to act as neighbours; 
situated as neighbours 1612. 

1. He hath a n. charitie in him SHAKS. 2. 
Farmers as a rule are n. 1886. Hence Neigh- 
bourliness. So M e ade, after the 
manner of neighbours 1525. 

Nei-ghbourship. 1456. ft. ns prec. + 
SHIP.) 1. The state or fact of being a neigh- 
bour; nearness, propinquity. Also pl. 2. 
Neighbourly relations 1456. 

Neither (noi-5o1, ni*6o1), adv. (conj.) and 
a. [ME. naider, neider, alt., after EITHER, of 
nauther, etc.; see  NOUTHER, NOWTHER.] 
A. adv. (conj.) 1. Introducing the mention of 
alternatives or different things, about each 
of which a negative statement is to be made. 


NEMEAN 


See quots. 2. = Nor, nor yet; and 
not. Now used only when the Nun 
are expressed in clauses or sentences, 

3. Used to strengthen a preceding eis 
= Either 1551. tb. Without a Preceding 
negative 1742. 


1. Neither. nor. Quarter was to be n. taken nor 


ven MACAULAY. Phr. N. here 1 

ERE adr, With another neg., n Ee) 4 
Now rare. Christianity abrogated no duty 
neither for Jew nor Gentile 1849. With two ag. 


subjects and pl. 


disciples JowkTT. 3. 
DISRARLI, b. Com. Err. V. I. 94. 


ME. 2. absol. as pron. ME. tb. N 
either -1033. tc. Not any one, 
than two) —1846, d. With pl 


HAKS, 2. 
saw him 1870. b. Z L. 
Form, and Accidents; n. of which can be the ! 


Aristotelick Nature CUDWoRTH. d. N, of usare 


the proper judges 1781. 

Nek. S. Afr. 1834. [Du., = neck. ] A k 
between two hilis, 

Nekton (ne-kton). 1895. [= G. neklon = Gn. 


rer, n. Of ererór swimming, f. vixevswim, Of, | 
PLANKTON.) Freo-swimming organic lifo: 
opp. to benthos and planklon. | 

Nelly (nel) 1 {perh. the feminine [ 
name.) A large sea-bird (Ossifraga gigantea) 
of the petrel group. 

Nelson (nelson) 1889, [app. from a 
proper name.) In double, half, quarter n., 
ete., designations of holds in Wrestling. 

Nelumbium (nflo-mbidm). 1857. mod. L. 

(de Jussieu, 1789), f. Singhalese nelumbu or 
nelum; see IUM.) Bot, A genus of water- 
beans (also called Nelumbo), to which the 
lotus of Egypt and Asia belongs. 

Nemathecium (nemipi-siom). PL via. 

1830. [mod.L. (Agardh), f. Gr. viva thread + 


on box, sheath, etc.; soo UN. ] Bot. A warty 
protuberance developed in some of 
florideous alge, usu. containing tetraspores. 
Hence Nemathe:cial a. 

Nemathelminth (nemüpelminp) 1800. 


If. Gr. viua, vinar- thread + uws, 0 
worm.] Zool. One of that class of worms 


which includes the nematodes and related 
forms. 
Nemato- (no-mito), comb. form of Gr 


viua, waren thread; as in Ne-matoblast, 
Biol. a blastoma which develops into & 
spermatozoon. Ne:matocalyx, Zool. x 
calyx containing nematocysts, occurring 
some Hydromedusw; hence Nermatocay- 
cine a. Nermatoce-ratous [Gr. xpas horn] 
a., Entom. having filiform antenne. Nema: 
tocyst, Zool. a «mall cell in the external layer 
of jelly-fishes and other cavlenterates, te 
taining a thread capable of being ejected am 
of producing a stinging sensation; & Bio. 
cell or thread-cell. Ne:matofen, 3 
in Dicyemids, the form which Lower 
filiform embryo; hence Ne:mato; rs 
Nemato-genous adjs. N 4 
Wader jaw], Zool. a fish o 
Nematognaihi; a catfish; also Nermato- 
gnathous a. Nematophore, Zool. à 
cup-shaped process of the ceenosarein co 
hydrozoans, having nematocysts at the 
tremity; hence Nemato:phorous a. 1801. 
Nematode (ne-mité"d), a. and sb. 29 
[See NRMATO- and -opz.] 1. adj. Of wor 3 
Pertaining to the class Nematoda or na 5 
loidea, comprising those of a cylindri em 
slender thread-like form (chiefly parasitic © 
animals and plants) such as the 575 
round-worm, maw-worm, etc. 2. sei 
attrib. uses of 3.] Pertaining to, or C » 
teristic of worms of this class 1866. 3. Sh db. 
nematode worm 1865. Ne-matoid a. an! ba 
Nem. con. 1588. Abbrev. of L. phr, p 
mine contradicente ‘no one dissenting or 
posing’, without a dissentient voice. 586, 
Nemean (nimi-àn, ni-miin), a. 1588, . 
L. Nemlejæus, Neméus — Gr. Neueatoss 
peos, f. Neuéa; Beo -AN.] Of or belonging in 
Nemea, a wooded district near ATEOS 
Greece, I. N. lion, a lion killed by Heus Een 
at Nemea. 2. N. games or festival, & 


NEMERTEAN 


festival, held at Nemea in the second and 
fourth years of each Olympiad 1656. . 

Nemertean (nimótián), sb. and a. 1801. 
= mod. L. Nemertes (Cuvier) — Gr. Nnuepris, 
name of à sea-nymph; see -EAN.] = NEMER- 
TINE sb. and a. 

Neme:rtid. 1870. [f. as prec. + -ID*] A 
nemertean form. Also attrib. or as adj. 

Nemertine (nim3'atoin). 1851. [f. as prec. 
+ NEL) A. adj. Belonging to the class of 
flat-worms (chiefly marine) known as Nemer- 
tina, Nemertida, or Nemertea, usu. having an 
elongated, very contractile body, and often 
brilliantly coloured. B. sb. A flat-worm of 
the class Nemertina; a ribbon-worm 1875. 

Nemesia  (nfmis'ü) 1886. [mod.L. 
(Vertenet, 1803), f. Gr. c, J used by 
Dioscurides (tv. 28) to denote an allied plant; 
see -14*,] A plant of a S. African genus of 
flowering plants, a few species of which are 
cultivated as hardy annuals. 

Nemesis (ne-misis). 1553. [- Gr. wéueow 
righteous indignation (also personifled), f. 
vel deal out what is due, rel to vóuos 
custom, law.] 1. The goddess of retribution; 
hence, one who avenges or punishes. 2. Re- 
tributive justice; an instance of this 1597. 
produces a fear of the divine N. 1733. 
ila (nímofilà. Also erron. 


mental herbaceous annuals (N.O. Hydro- 
phyllaces), esp. N. insignis; a plant of this 
genus. 

Nemoral (ne-mérial), a. rare. 1656. [- Fr. 
némoral or L. nemoralis, f. nemus, nemor- 
grove; see -AL'.] Of, living in, or frequenting 
groves or woods. 

Nenuphar (nemiufüi) 1425. [- med.L. 
nenuphar (whence also Fr. nénufar) — Arab. 
and Pers, ninüfar, nilüfar — Skr. nilotpala 
blue lotus, f. nila blue (see NIL) + utpala 
lotus, water-lily.] A water-lily, esp. the 
common white or yellow species. 

Neo- (ni'o), comb. form of Gr. véos new (as 
in veóyauos newly married), common in recent 
use as a prefix to adjs. and sbs. 

1. a. In combs. denoting a new or modern form 
of e doctrine, belief, practice, lai ge, etc., 
or designating those who advocate, adopt, or use 
it, as N.- Anglican, Christian, -Darwinian, etc.; 
h nglicanism, | -Christianity, -Darwinianism, 
ete. b. Chem. designating certain more recently 
discovered varieties of isomeric hydrocarbons, as 
n.-parafins, €. Geol. denoting the most recent 
division of a period, as N.-cambrian, -devonian, 
ete. d. In terms denoting sciences or scientists 
that deal with recent forms of animals and plants, 
as neo-botany, -botanist, 2. In misc. com 
Neoa'rctic a, = NEAROTIC, Ne-ocene d. 
belonging to the later Tertiary (Miocene am 
Pliocene), N sgonn aaraa ha) a., of 
or pertaining to the New World or western 
hemisphere, Neogra-phic a., of the nature of, 
7 to, a new system of writing or spelling. 

eomo'rphism, the process of change into a 
new form. 

Neocomian (ni,okó"-miün), a. and sb. 1843, 
[- Fr. Néocomien (Thurmann, 1832, f. 
Neocomium (f. Gr. véos new + «aun village), 
latinized form of Neuchátel.] Belonging to or 
characteristic of the series of lower cretace- 
ous rocks found at Neuchátel in Switzerland; 
sb. the Neocomian series or period 1888. 

Neodamode (ni,g-dimé"d). 1808. [- Gr. 
veoðaóðns, f. os new + Oddo, Ses people.] 
Gr. Antiq. Among the ancient Spartans, an 
enfranchised Helot. Chiefly attrib. 

Neodymium  (niodizmi)m). 1880. t. 
Nxo- and Drpvwruw.] Chem, A rare metallic 
element separated from praseodymium in 
1885 by Auer von Welsbach. 

Neolithic (nioli-pik), a. 1805. (k. Gr. vos 
(see NEO-) + Ados stone + -IC.] Archwol. Of 
or belonging to the later stone age, character- 
ized by the use of ground or polished stone 
implements and weapons. 

Neologian (nioló"dsiün). 1831. (f. Ngo- 
LOGY + -AN.] A. adj. 1. Inclined towards 
theological neologism 1833. 2. Of the nature 
of, marked by, neologism (sense 2) 1831. 

. The n. article about German divinity 
EUR. logist( 2) 1846. 
„Sb. A neol sense ^ 

Neolo-gic, -al, a. 1754. [- Fr. néologique; 
see NEOLOGY, 1e, -ICAL.] Of the nature of, 
characterized by, neologism (sense 2) 1827. 
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Neologism (ni,olódsiz'm). 1800. [- Fr. 
me; see NEOLOGY and -I8M.] 1. The 
use of, or the practice of using, new words. 
b. A new word or expression 1803, 2. Ten- 
dency to, adoption of, novel (rationalistic) 
views in theology or matters of religion 1827. 
l. b. Scotticisms, neologisms..dance through 
each page 1803. 

Neologist (ni,o-lódgist). 1785. [= Fr. néo- 
logiste; see NEoLoaY and sr. I. One who 
invents or uses new words or forms. 2. One 
who rationalizes in theology or religious 
matters 1827. 

2. The Neologists of the present day deny that 
the miracles took place in the manner related in 
the sacred record J. H. NEWMAN. 

Neologize (ni,elódgolz) v. 1840. I- Fr. 

: see NEOLOGY and k.] I. inir. 
Toinvent or use new words or phrases. 2. To 
introduce or accept new theological doctrines 


1882. 

Neology (ni,olódsi). 1797. (=- Fr. néologie; 
see NEO-, -LOGY.] = N#OLOGISM 1 and 2. 

liNeomenia (nijomi-nid). late ME. [eccl. 
L. — Gr. veounla, f. véos new NEO- + um 
moon.] In Gr. and Jewish antiq., the time of 
the new moon, the beginning of the lunar 
month; also, the festival held at that time. 

Neon (ni-gn). 1898. [- Gr. wo», neut. of 
véos new.] Chem. An atmospheric gas dis- 
covered in 1898; symbol Ne. 

Neonomian (ni,onó*miün). 1692. [f. Gr. 
véos NEO- + vóuos law, after ANTINOMIAN.] 8b. 
One who maintains that the Gospel is a new 
law taking the place of the old or Mosiae law. 
adj, Pertaining to the assertion of a new law. 
Hence Neono:mianism. 

Neophyte (ni-ófoit). Also -phite. 1451. 
[= eccl.L. neophytus — Gr. N. T. vedduros Tim. 
3:6) ‘newly planted’, f. % NRO- + dwróv 
plant.] 1. A new convert, esp. with ref. to the 
primitive Christian Church. 2. One who is 
newly initiated into anything; a novice 1599. 

2. altrib. A certain neophite and girlish trepida- 
—. 1883. Ne-ophytic, -phytish adjs. Ne-ophy- 
m. 


Neoplasm (ni-oplez'm). 1804. [f. NEO- + 
Gr. mìdopa formation; see PLASM, PLASMA.) 
Path, A new formation of tissue in some part 
of the body; a tumour. So Neopla:ssma 
(pl. -ata). Neopla:stic a. 

Neoplatonic (ni,oplite-nik), a. 1836. t. 
NEO- + PLATONIO d.] Of or pertaining to 
Neoplatonism or the Neoplatonists. Hence 
Neoplato-nically adv. So Neoplatoni-cian 
a. Neoplatonic 1831; sb. a Neoplatonist 1842. 

Neoplatonism (ni,oplé-tóniz'm). 1845. [f. 
NEO- + PLATONISM; cf. Fr. néo-platonisme.] 
A philosophical and religious system, chiefly 
consisting of a mixture of Platonic ideas with 
Oriental mysticism, which originated at 
Alexandria in the 3rd c., and is esp. repre- 
sented in the writing of Plotinus, Porphyry, 
and Proclus. ' Neopla-tonist 1837, 

Neossine (ni,osoin) 1849. [f. Gr. veooods 
young bird + -INE^] The substance of 
which the edible birds’ nests of the East are 
made, being a mucus secreted by the salivary 
glands of a genus of swifts (Collocalía). 
Hence Neo-ssidine. 

Neoteric (ni,ote-rik), 1577. [- late L. 
meolericus adj. and sb. — Gr. vewrepuds, f. 
vedrepos, compar. of »éos new; see -10.] A. adj. 
Recent, new, modern. B. sb. A modern; esp. 
a modern writer or author 1598. 

A. Our n. sages 1876. The n. fashion of spending 
a honeymoon on the railway MEREDITH. B. A 
landscape of u justly admired n. LAMB. 

Neoterism (niotériz'm) 1851. [- Gr. 
vewrepopés, f. vewrepitew make innovations; 
see prec., -ISM.] Tho use of new words 
or phrases; a new term or expression. So 
Neo'terist; Neoteri-stic a. Neo-terize v. 

Neotro-pical, a. 1858, [f. NEO- + TROPI- 
cat.) Including, belonging to, or charac- 
teristic of, Tropical and South American as a 
zoogeographical region. 

|[Neoza (nie. zu). 1832. [Bhutanese neosa, 
niosa.] N. pine, a Himalayan pine (Pinus 
gerardiana), the cones of which contain 
edible seeds. 

Neozoic (nfs Ak), a. 1854. [f. NEO- I. C, 
after PALMOEOId. ] Geol. 1. Post-palwozoic 
(comprising both Mesozoic and Cainozoic). 
2. = Catnozote 1873. 


NEPHRO- 


Nepenthe (nipe-npi). 1596. [alt., after It. 
nepente, of NRPRNTHES.) 1, = NXEPENTHES 1, 
b. Med. A drink possessing sedative pro- 
perties 1681. 2. The plant supposed to 
supply the drug 1623. 
glass, Mantling with bright N. 


1580. [= J. 


qualifying ¢dpyaxov drug), n. of nnen banish- 
ing pain, f. u- not + mévéos grief.] 1. A drug 
of Egyptian origin mentioned in tho 
Odyssey as capable of banishing grief or 
trouble from the mind; hence, any drug or 
potion having this power; also, occas. the 
plant supposed to yield the drug. 2. A genus 
of plants (chiefly East Indian) in which tho 
leaves have the form of pitchers; tho Pitcher- 
plant 1747. 

1. Where is, that herbe N. that procureth all 
delights? LYLY, Tu 


Nephalism (ne-filiz’m). rare. 


late Gr. vyéaMcuós, f. vnéáXos sober.) Tee- 
totalism. So Ne-phalist. 
Nepheline (ne-félin). Also in. 1814. 


[- Fr. népheline (Haüy, 1800), f. Gr. vebéAn 
cloud, because its fragmenta are rendered 
cloudy by immersion in nitric acid; see 
-INE*.] Min. A double silicate of aluminium 
and sodium, occurring chiefly in volcanic 
deposits in Italy. var. Ne-phelite. 

Nephalo-, comb. form of Gr. vejé»; as in 
Nep:helodo:meter, an instrument for 
ascertaining the distances of the clouds. 
Nephelo:meter, an instrument to register 
the comparative cloudiness of the sky. 

Nephew (ne:viu, ne-fiu). (ME. neveu = 
(O)Fr. neveu, also ONFr. nevu, nero i L. 
nepos, nepol- grandson, nephew, descendant. ] 
1, A brother's or sister's son; also, the son of 
a brother- or sister-in-law. b. euphem. The 
illegitimate son of an ecclesiastic 1587. 12. 
A niece -1585, +3. A grandson —1099. f4. A 
descendant —1676. 

1. Mr. Jones your nephew, sir! ' . , He is indeed. 
my own sister's son’ FIELDING. b. More paj 
'nephews' had been stalled and mitred in the 
English Church DIXON. 3. Ye had your nevewes, 
sonnes of your chyldren, maryed LD, BERNERS. 
4. Thy children's children & nephews to come 
1597. Hence Ne:phewship 1647, 

Nephology (nefolodsi) 1890. [t. Gr. 
vébos cloud + -LOGY.] That department of 
meteorology which treats of clouds. 

Nephoscope (ne-foskd"p). 1881. [t. Gr. 
vidos cloud + -scork.] An instrument used to 
determine the altitude, velocity, and direc- 
tion of clouds, 

IINephralgia (néfrw-ldsia). 1800. {mod.L., 
f. Gr. vedpds kidney + -adyla, f. dv pain.) 
Path. Pain in, or neuralgia of, the kidneys. 
Hence Nephra:lgic a. 

Nephridium (néfri-divm). Pl. -dia. 1877. 
Imod. L., for Gr. vedplov, dim. of vedpds kidney; 
seo  -IUM, and cf. gonidium, cto.) 
Zool. A primitive excretory organ in the 
lower invertebrates, analogous in function 
to the kidney, but also, in some forms of 


Mollusca, used in reproduction. Hence 
Nephri-dial a. 1884. 
Nephrite (ne-froit). 1794. [- G. nephrit 


(Werner, 1780), f. Gr. veġpós, in allusion to its 
supposed efficacy in kidney disease; see 
1245 2b, and cf. JADE sb.*] Min. The mineral 
jade. 

Nephritic (néfri-tik), a. 1580. [= late L. 
nephriticus (Celsus) — Gr. veppirixós, f. vedpiris 
see next, -10.] 1. Of pains, otc.: Affecting, 
having their seat or origin in, the kidneys; 
renal. 12. Of medicines, etc.: Helping to 
cure affections of the kidneys —1709. 3. 
Affected with pain or disease in the kidneys 


1656, 

1, Chronic n. disease 1859. 2. Garlick is.. 
Nephritick 1710. +N. wood, a wood of which the 
infusion (m. tincture) was formerly used as a 
remedy in diseases of the kidney, +N. stone, jade, 
nephrite -1811. 3. N. patients 1834. 

Nephritis (ne —froi-tis). 1580. I- late L. 
nephritis (Cel. Aur.) — Gr. vedptrs = vedpds 
kidney; see -IT!s.) Path. Inflammation of the 
kidneys. 

Nephro- (ne-fro, néfro-), comb. form of Gr. 
veópós kidney; as in Nephrodi. nic a., of mol- 
luses, discharging the genital products by 
means of nephridia. Nephrolithi-asis, 


NEPHROTOMY 


disease caused by the presence of renal 
calculi. Nephrolithic a., pertaining to 
calculi in the kidney. Nephrology, the 
scientific study of the kidneys and their 

diseases. Nephro-rrhaphy, the suturation 
of a displaced kidney in its normal place. 
Nephro'stoma, Ne-phrostome, a funnel- 
Shaped ciliated aperture in a primitive 
kidney. 

Nephrotomy  (néfro-tómi) 1696. ft. 
NEPHRO- + -TOMY.] Surg. Incision of the 
kidney, esp. for renal calculus. So Nephro-- 
tomize v. 1825. 

Je plus ultra (ni plos v-ltră). tAlso ne 

lus. 1038. [L. '(let there) not (be) more 
sailing) beyond', alleged to have been in- 
scribed on the Pillars of Hercules.] 1. A 
command to go no further; also, an im- 
passable obstacle or limitation 1661. 2. The 
furthest point reached or capable of being 
reached 1038. b. esp. The point of highest 
attainment; the highest pitch of some 
quality, etc.; the acme, culmination 1696, 

2. b. The populace. .have arrived at their ne plus 
ultra of insolence 1760, 

Nepotal (ne:pótàl),a. 1837. t. NEPOT(SM + 
.] Of the nature of, belonging or per- 
taining to, a nephew or nephews. 

Nepotic (népe-tik), a. 1847. |f. as prec. + 
.] a. Inclined to, of the nature of, nepotism, 
b. Holding the position of a nephew. 

To set bounds. to the personal or n. ambition of 
the ruling pontiff MILMAN. 

Nepotism (ne-pdtiz'm), 1670. [= Fr. 
népotisme = It. nepotismo, f. nepote NEPHEW; 
see -I8M.] The practice, on the part of the 
Popes or other ecclesiastics (and hence of 
other persons), of showing special favour to 
nephews (or other relatives) in conferring 
offices; unfair preferment of nephews, etc., 
to other qualified persons. 

This n. of the Bishop who made a maintenance 
for his kinafolk out of the estates of the Church 
FREEMAN. So Ne*potist, one given to n. 1837. 

Neptune (ne-ptinn) late ME. I- Fr. 
Neptune or L. Neptunus.) 1. Rom. Myth. 
The god of the sea, corresponding to the 
Greek Poseidon; also transf. the sea or 
ocean. 2. A remote planet of the solar 
system, discovered by Galle in 1846. 3. A 
large brass or copper pan used in trade with 
A natives 1833. é 

+ Neptune's cu: 8 ies of coral; 
b. A ki of sponge ( — — 
Neptunian (neptiù-niän). 1650. (t. L. 
Neptunius, f. Neptunus + AN. Cf. Fr. Nep- 
tunien.] A. adj. 1. Pertaining to the sea-god 
Neptune, or to the sea (rare). 2. Geol. Re- 
sulting from, produced by, the action of 
water. (Opp. to volcanic or plutonic.) 1794. 
b. Based upon the view that certain geo- 
logical formations are due to the action of 
water 1802, 3. Of or belonging to the planet 
Neptune 1849. B. sb. = NEPTUNIST 2. 1799. 
Neptunist (ne-ptiunist) 1593. (t. NEP- 
TUNE + -IsT.] fl. A nautical person (rare) 
—1597. 2. An asserter of the Neptunian 
origin of certain geological formations 1802. 

tNere, were not; see NE and BE v. —1600. 

Nereid (nf-rijid). Also erron. Neread. 
1513. [- L. Nereis, Nereid- — Gr. Nnpnis, 
Nnpets, -i8-, f. Nnpe’s name of an ancient sea- 
god; see Ab.] 1. Myth. A daughter of Nereus; 
à sea-nymph. 2. Zool. An errant annelid of 
the family Nereida; a sea-centipede 1840. 

1. Behold the Nereids under the green sea 
SHELLEY. 

Nere-idean. rare. 1835. It. mod. L. Nere- 
idem, f. L. Nereid- NEREID; see -EAN.] Zool. 
A nereid or similar marine annelid. 

\Nereides (niriidiz, nter diz), sb. pl. 
late ME. [L., pl. of Nereis NEREID.] Nereids. 

Nere-idous, a. 1839. [t. NEREID + -oUS.] 
Zool. Resembling a nereid; belonging to the 
Nereidæ. 

Nereis (nP-riis). 1752. [L.; see NEREID.] 
Zool. tl. A medusid (rare) 1813. 2. The 
typical genus of the Nereide; the sea- 
centipede 1797. 

\(Nerita (niroi-tà). Pl. -&, also -as. 1748. 
(I. — Gr. mpizns sea-mussel, f. Nnpeús; see 
NEREDD.] Zool. A genus of gasteropod 
molluses; a molluse of this genus. So Nerite 
(nP-reit), 1708. 

Nerka (nó1kà). 1764. [Native name.] The 
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blueback salmon (Oncorhynchus merka) of 
Alaska and Kamchatka. 

Neroli (nP-róli) 1676. [- Fr. néroli — It. 
neroli, said to be from the name of its 
discoverer, an Italian princess.] An essential 
oil distilled from the flowers of the bitter 
orange. Also m. oil, oil of n. 

Neronian (niro*nián), a. 1598. [- L. 
Neronianus, t. C. Claudius Nero, Roman Em- 
peror A.D. 54-63; see -IAN.] 1. Character- 
istic of, resembling that (or those) of, Nero; 
exhibiting his tyranny, cruelty, or deprav- 
ity. 2. Of, pertaining to, or connected with, 
35 So Nero:- 

ic a. 

Nerval (nd-aval), a. 1636. [- Fr. nerval 
or L. nervalis; see NERVE sb., -AL'.] Of, ro- 
lating to, or affecting the nerves; neural. 

tNe-rvate, v. 1682. [app. f. NERVE sb. 2, 3 
or NERVE v. 2, 3 + -ATE*.] trans. To nerve, 
support, strengthen —1792, 

Nervation (noivé^fon) — 1841. [= Fr. 
nervation, f. nerver; see NERVE sb., -ATION.] 
Bot. The disposition of the nerves in leaves, 
insects’ wings, ete, So Ne'rvature 1860. 

Nerve (ndiv), sb. late ME. I- L. nerous 
sinew, bowstring, rel. to Gr. weópov sinew, 
nerve, and to L. nere spin. Cf. Fr. nerf.) I. 1. 
A sinew or tendon. Now poet., exc. in phr. 
lo strain every n., to make the utmost 
exertion. 2. fig. in pl. Those things, parta, 
or elements, which constitute the main 
strength or vigour of something. Also sing. 
in same sense, 1603. 3. Strength, vigour, 
energy 1605. 4. A sinew or tendon used for 
some practical purpose, esp. poet. [after L. 
use], a bow-string 1674. 5. a. Hot. One of the 
ribs of fibro-vascular matter extending 
through the parenchyma of a leaf; esp. the 
midrib 1585. b. Entom. = NXRVURE 1833. 
2. Agamemnon, Thou..Nerue and Bone of 
Greece SHAKS, Money, which is the N. and Sinew 
of War 1726. GIL had relaxed the nerves 
of discipline GIBBON, Mightiest deeds Above 
the n. of mortal arm MILT, 

II. 1. A fibre or bundle of fibres arising 
from the brain, spinal cord, or other gangli- 
onic organ, capable of stimulation by 
various means, and serving to convey 
impulses (esp. of sensation and motion) 
between the brain, etc., and some other part 
of the body 1606. b. In non-scientific use, 
with ref. to feeling, courage, etc. 1601. C. 
A disordered nervous system; nervousness 
1890. 2. Nervous flbre 1839. 3. Courage or 
coolness in danger 1809. b. collog. Impudent 
boldness or assurance 1899. 

1. b. We soldiers need nerves of steel ! BROWNING. 
d. Phr. To get on one's nerves: to be a worry or 
annoyance to one. 3. O iron n. to true occasion 
true! TENNYSON attrib. and Comb., as n.-racking, 
~shaking, -shattering, etc.; -cell, one of the cells 
composing the cellular element of nervous 
tissue; -centre, a group of ganglion-cells closely 
connected with one another and associated in 
performing some function; -deafness, deafness 
due to disorder of the acoustic nerve; -fibre, 
the fibrous matter composing the nervous 
B or one of the thread-like units of this; 

iot, a ganglion. 
Nerve (nóiv), v. 1749. lt. NERVE sb.) 
1. trans. To give strength or vigour to (the 
arm, etc.). 2. To imbue with courage, to em- 
bolden 1810. 

2. refl. He hath nerved himself, And now defies 
them BYRON. 

Nerved (nó1vd), ppl. a. 1800. [f. NERVE sb. 
+ -ED*.] 1, Bot. Of leaves: Having a nerve or 
nerves; ribbed. 2. In Comb. Having nerves 
of a specified kind or number, as tre-, full-, 
weak-n. 

Nerveless (nà-vlés), a. 1735. If. NERVE sb. 
+ -LESS.] 1. Wanting nerve, incapable of 
effort, weak, inert 1742. 2. Characterized by 
lack of vigour or energy 1735. 3. a. Bot. and 
Entom. Having no nervures 1796. b. Anat. 
and Zool. Having no nerves 1862. 

1. His old npr hand lay n., listless, dead KEATS. 
1, Sad o'er all, profound dejection sat, And n. fear 
1735. Lord Byron retains the same n. and point- 
less kind of blank verse 1822, Hence Ne'rveless- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Nervine (nd-rvoin). 1661. 


[In sense 1 — 


med.L. nervinus belonging to a sinew (xv); 
in medical use — Fr. nervin (xvin) in some 


-NESS 


acting on the nerves, relieving 
disorders 1718. B. sb. A medicine that actg 
upon the nerves; a nerve-tonic 1790. 
Nervo-, comb. f. L. nervus NERVE, as in 


n.-muscular a., concerned with both 
nerves and muscles; etc. 
Nervose (n5-a1vo*s) a. late ME. EL 


nervosus sinewy, vigorous, etc.; see NERVE 
8b., -08E'.] 1. Pertaining to or affecting the 
nerves (for sinews). rare. 2. Bol. = NERVED 
1.1753. Hence Nervo'sity 1611. 


Nervous (nózvos) a. late ME, [= L. 
nervosus; see prec, -ovs] fl. Affecting 
the sinews. ME only. 2. Sinewy, muscular; 
vigorous, strong. late ME. 3. Of writings, 


arguments, speakers, etc.: Vigorous, forcible; 
free from weakness and diffuseness 1637, fd. 
Sinewy, tendinous ng; resembling a 
sinew in texture; strong —1762. 15. Bol. 
Nerved -1776. 6. Full of nerves 1659, 7. Of or 
belonging to the nerves 1005. b. Affecting 
the nerves; characterized by a disordered 
state of the nerves 1734. c. Pertaining to the 
nerves 1804. 8. Of medicines, eto.: Acting 
upon the nerves or nervous system 1718, 9, 
Of persons: Suffering from disorder of the 
nerves; also, excitable, easily agitated, timid 
1740, 10. Charactorized by agitation of the 


nerves 1775. 

2. The n. strength and weight of one of the 
muscular armourer’s [hands] Scorr, 3. Whatever 
is short should be n., masculine, and compact 
COWPER, 6. The retina, or the n. coat of the € 
1855. 7. The brain and spinal cord are termed the 
n. centres 1848, V. system, the complex of nerves 


and nerve-centres, 1665. b. A severe n. fever en- 
sued 1869, c. Modern n. physiology 1877, 8. The 
gentle fair on n. tea relies CRABBE. 9. The ladies 
were too narvous to venture further than the 


entrance to the cavern 1703. 10, With all the 
eagerness of the most n. irritability JANE AUSTEN, 
Hence Ne-rvous-ly ado., ness. 

Nervure (nóavini. 1810. [~ (O)Fr. 


nervure, f. nerf; soo NERVE sb., -URE] 1. 
Entom. One of the slender hollow tubes 
forming the framework of the wings of 
insects. 2. Hot. A principal vein of a leaf 
1842. 

Nervy (nóvi) a. 1007. It. NERVE 8b. + 
-Y*] 1, Vigorous, sinewy, full of st 
Now poet. 2, Boldly courageous. (rare). 1882. 
b. slang. Coolly or impudently confident 
1897. 3. collog. Having disordered nerves; 
easily excitable, hysterical, ‘jumpy’ 1906. 

1. Death, that darke Spirit, in 's neruie Arme 
doth lye SHAKS, 1009 

Nescience (no. tens, ni-). 1612. [= 
L. nescientia, f. nescire; see next, -ENOB.] 
Absence of knowledge, ignorance. xu 

The ignorance and involuntary n. of men 
IUE There was in Adam a n. of many 

NNING, Bes 

Nescient (ne. ent, nt.) 1626. [~ nescient", 
pr. ppl. stem of L. nescire, f. ne not + a 
know; see -ENT.] A. adj, Ignorant. 9 
const. of. b. Agnostic 1876. B. sb. 
agnostic 1872. 

Nese. Now only Sc. [Early ME. neose, 1956 
perh. = MLG, MDu. nese; the relationship 
Nose is obscure.) The nose. 

Nesh (nef) a. (and adv.). ) 
[OE. hesse = Du. (xvi) nesch, nisch 
(of eggs), damp, sodden, foolish, 
hnasqus soft, tender; ult. origin ate 
1. Soft in texture or A Im A 
use, tender, succulent, juicy. 2. 8. 
negligent OE. b. Timid; faint-hearted. 127 
ME. 13. Tender, mild, kind —1530. or 
Delicate, weak; unable to endure fatigue 
exposure; sensitive to cold. (Prevailing 
mod. dial. use.) OE. Ne-shness. 

Ness (nes. [OE. nas(s, ness, bui 
corresp. to LG. nesse, ON. nes, rel. to 
nasu, næs- Nosk.] A promontory. 
s = OF ris. 

nis), 
Goth. 


atii 
all periods of the language. Formi 
from compound adjs. are also common, 8 
selfconceitedness, etc.; and eren to- 
adjectival phrases, as used-upness, UP 
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NESSLERIZE 


daleness. The latter, however, and also 
formations on pronouns, adverbs, etc., as T- 
ness, everydayness, etc., are seldom in 
serious use. b. Used absol. in pl. 1775. 2. In 
particularized use compounds in -ness are 
often concr. in sense; similarly in titles of 
dignity as highness, holiness, and in WILDER- 
NESS, WITNESS. 

1. b. Cleverness and contentedness, and all the 
other good nesses LOWELL. 

Nesslerize (ne-sléraiz), v. 1881. [f. the 
name Nessler + -IZE.] Chem. intr. To employ 
Nessler's reagent as a test for ammonia in 
water. 

Nest (nest), sb. [OE. nest = (M)Du., 
(O)HG. nest - IE. *nizdo-, whence also L. 
nidus, Olr. net (mod. nead), W. nyth nest, 
Skr. nidd resting-place; f. *ni down (cf. 
NETHER) + *sed- SIT.) 1. The structure 
made, or the place selected, by a bird for 
laying and incubating its eggs and sheltering 
its unfledged young. b. A place or structure 
used by animals or insects as an abode or lair 
or as a spawning or breeding place. late ME. 
2. A place in which a person (or personified 
thing) finds rest or has residence; a lodging, 
home, bed, etc.; a secluded or snug retreat 
OE. b. A receptacle 1589. 3. A place of 
habitual residence or resort of thieves, 
robbers, pirates, etc. late ME. b. A haunt of 
crime, vice, ete. 1576. 4. A brood, swarm, 
colony of birds, insects, or other animals 1470. 
b. A collection of people, esp. of the same 
class or frequenting a common resort 1589. 
5. A collection of similar objects; also fig. of 
immaterial things 1642. 6. A set or series of 
similar objects, esp. of such as are contained 
in the same receptacle, or fit one within the 
other according to size 1521. 7. Min. An 
isolated deposit of a mineral or metal 
occurring in the midst of other formations 
172! 

1. The mery foulis in thair n. DUNBAR. The pro- 
verbo sayes, ‘That it is an evill birde, will file its 
owne n. 1599. b. Fore-warning winde Did seeme 
to say, seeke not a Scorpions N. SHAKS. 2. Like 
some poore man’s n. SPENSER. The lightest wind 
was in its n, SHELLEY, 3. The hill-fortress be- 
came a mere n. of robbers FREEMAN. b. Gold, 
which is. The neast of strife 1576, 4. That n. of 
Hornets Porz. b. Should I call the whole univer- 
sity of Oxford a n. of fools 1721. [The Americans] 
are a sad n. GEO, III. 5. Born and bred in some 
hideous n. of alleys 1875, 6. One N. of Drawers 
1704. attrib, nest-box, (a) a box containing 
others of graduated sizes packed in a n.: (b) a box 
provided for a domestic fowl or other bird to lay 
its eggs in. 

Nest (nest) v. ME. It. prec.] 1. intr. Of 
birds, ctc.: To make or have a nest or abode 
in a particular place. b. To engage in nest- 
building 1774. 2. To settle or lodge as in à 
nest 1591. 3. In pa. pple. Settled, established, 
in or as in a nest 1599. b. Packed one inside 
another 1870. c. Used for making nests in 
1883. 4, intr. To go bird’s-nesting 1896. 

1. I have..seen them nesting in the Borough 
1778. 2. Where better could her love then here 
have nested? 1633. refi. A Rabble of Pirats n. 
themselves in Salla 1652, 3. The side hills are 
well wooded, and nested among them are some 
delightful country-houses 1834. C. Chestnuts: 
nested in by song birds STEVENSON. 

Ne'st-egg. 1606. |f. Nest sb, + 100 
sb.) 1. A real or artificial egg left in a nest to 
induce the hen to go on laying there. 2. 
Something serving as an inducement or de- 
coy 1678. 3. A sum of money put by as a 
d or serving as the nucleus of a fund 
700. 

2. Books and money laid for shew, Like nest- 
eggs to make clients lay BUTLER, 3. A nice little 
n. of five hundred pounds in the bank RUSKIN. 

Ne-stful. 1508. f. Nest sb.  -FUL.] The 
quantity (of eggs or young) that a nest can 
contain. 

Nestle (ness), v. [OE. nestlian = MLG., 
(M)Du. nestelen (cf. OE. nistl(ijan, MHG 
nistelen); see prec., -LE 3.] I. intr. = NEST v. 1. 
b. To lodge or settle as in a nest. late ME. 
12. To take up one’s abode, to settle or squat 
in a place -1797. Also refl. (now rare) 1547. 
3. Of persons: To settle down comfortably, as 
in a nest 1687. b. To draw or press close, or 
near, fo a thing or person, esp. in an affection- 
ate manner 1709. 4. Of things or qualities: 
To lie half hidden or embedded in some place 
or thing 1788. b. Of dwellings, etc.: To lie 
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snugly in some situation 1842. 5. trans. To 
push in, to press, rest, or settle (one's head, 
ete.) in a snug or affectionate manner 1696, 
6. To place in, or as in, a nest; to provide 
with a nesting-place; to set in a secure place. 
lit. and fig. 1548. 

1. The birdes nestled in hir branches 1545. 2. If 
they can n. in the country for any time..they 
cannot fail of profiting of the discontents BURKE 
A gentleman..who had nestled himself in an 
English borough 1826. 3. She nestled luxuriously 
amohg the cushions 1883. Nestling closer to him 
in the dark corner 1863. 4. b. Large groves of 

trees, among which nestled small hamlets 
1884. 6. Trees. Which serve to n. and pearch all 
sorts of birds EVELYN. The words had nestled 
their venomous life in her GEO. ELIOT. 

Nestle-cock. Now only dial. 1620. |f. 
NESTLE v. + Cock sb.'] The last-hatched 
bird, or weakling of a brood; hence, à 
mother's pet; a spoilt or delicate child. 

Nestling (ne-s(t)lin). late ME. [f. Nest 
sb. + -LING!, or NESTLE v. + -ING*, perh. after 
Mu. nestelinc (mod. -ling).] A young bird 
which is not yet old enough to leave the nest. 

Nestor (nesta). 1588. [— Gr. Néorop.] 
Name of a Homeric hero famous for his age 
and wisdom, applied allusively to an old 
man. 

Nestorian (nest6*-rifin), a. and sb. 1449. 
[- late L. Nestorianus, f. Nestorius; see next, 
-AN, -IAN.] Pertaining to, characteristic of or 
professing, an adherent of, Nestorianism. 

Nesto-rianism. 1612. [f. NESTORIAN + 
ASM. ] Theol. The doctrine of Nestorius (pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, deposed in 431) 
according to which distinct divine and 
human persons are to be attributed to 


it. 

Net (net), sb.' [OE. net(t = OFris. net(le, 
OS. nelli, net, (M)Du. net, MLG., MDu. nelle, 
OHG. nezzi (G. netz), ON. net, Goth. nati.) 
1. An open-work fabric of twine or strong 
cord, forming meshes of a suitable size, used 
for catching fish, birds, ete. Freq. specialized, 
as bag-, beach-, cast(ing)-, dip-, dredge-, drift-, 
fishing-, lrawl-n., ete.; herring-, mackerel-, 
rabbit-, sparrow-n., etc. b. fig. A moral or 
mental snare, trap, or entanglement OE. c. 
transf. A spider's web OE. 2. An open-work 
fabric of mesh-work, of various materials, 
used for covering, protecting, confining, 
holding, etc. OE. 3. A piece of fine mesh- 
work used as a veil, or to confine the hair 
1483. b. A kind of machine-made lace 
composed of small meshes. 1832. 4. Some- 
thing resembling a net; a reticulation or 
network; in recent Math., a system of 
intersections of lines, curves, etc. 1594. 

1. b. Skill’d to. .draw Hearts after them tangl'd 
in Amorous Nets Mist. Not only was the town. u 
mere n. of peril for their lives STEVENSON. 2. Ai 
the nets (Cricket); on a pitch enclosed by nets 
which prevent the escape of balls, used for 
practice in batting. Their wickets at the nets were 
Je a rule very poor 1889. 3. b. Her mob-cap was 
of spotted n. 1862. attrib. net-ball, a team-game 
in which the object is to score by throwing a ball 
through a hoop from which a network depends. 

Net, 8h.“ Now rare. [OE. nette = Oris. 
nelle, ON. neffa; a deriv. of NET sb.'] The 
omentum. 

Net (net) a. Also nett. ME. [- Fr. net, 
fem. nelle; see NEAT d.] 1. ta. Of persons: 
Trim, smart, esp. in dress (rare) -1502. b. Of 
things: Neat, smart (rare) 1637. 2. tClean; 
bricht, clear -1609. b. Pure, unadulterated, 
unmixed (rare) 1713. 3. Of amounts: Free 
from, or not subject to, any deduction 1500. 
b. Sold at, based upon, net prices 1893. 

2. Her brest all naked, as nett yvory SPENSER, b. 
N. Natural French Wine 1713. 3. The 'n. 
effective power'. .of an engine 1840. b. A book 
sold at 12s. becomes under the n. system 106. n. 
1804. 

Net (net) v. 1593. [f. NET b. ] 1. trans. 
a. To cover with, to hem in, close round, as 
with a net 1607. b. To pen in by means of 
nets 1847. 2. a. To take, catch, or capture 
(people, fish, birds, etc.) with or as with a net. 
1801. b. To fish (a river, etc.) with a net; to 
set nets in 1843. 3. infr. To make nets or 
network; to occupy oneself with netting 1674. 
b. trans. To make (a thing) by the process of 
producing network 1789. 4. trans. and absol. 
In games: To send (a ball) into the net 1906. 

1. a. To leave his favourite tree. .after. .netting 

it to keep off the birds Miss EDGEWORTH. 2. a. 
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One or two of Plutarch’s touches. had netted her 

fancy MEREDITH. 3. I often..see you..sitting 

netting in your parlour 1789, b. I had ‘more 

pas netted then Than I could hope to fill 
00D. 


Net, v. 1758. [f. NET a. 3.] 1. trans. To 
gain as a net sum or as clear profit. 2. To 
bring in as a profit or net sum 1780. 

1. By the new plan. he can n. a full profit of £4 
per acre 1862. 

Nether (ne- Ooh, a. [OE. neopera, nipera = 
OFris. nithera, nethera, OS. nithiri (Du. 
neder in comps.), MLG. ned(d)r, OHG. 
nidari, -eri, -iri (G. nieder), ON. nedri; f. 
Gme. *nipar (repr. by OE. niper, etc.) down, 
downwards = Skr. nitardm, f. ni- down, with 
compar. suffix.) Lower, under (in contrast to 
higher, over, or upper). 

The hornéd Moon, with one bright star Within 
the n, tip COLERIDGE. The great reservoirs of 
melted matter..in the n. regions 1830. His n. 
person was rendered conspicuous by a pair of 
dingy small-clothes 1835. An uneasy gnawing of 
the n. lip Lyrron. N. millstone (or stone), now 
only in fig. or allusive use. His heart is as strong 
as a stone and as hard as the n. milstone BIBLE 
(Genev.) Job. 41:14. 

Ne'therlander. 1610. ([- Du. Neder- 
lander, f. Nederland; see -Ek!.] An inhabitant 
or native of the Netherlands (formerly in- 
cluding Flanders and Belgium). So Ne-ther- 
landian (rare), Netherlandish adjs. 1600, 

Ne:thermore, a. and adv. Obs. or arch. 
late ME. It. NETHER a. + -MORE.] adj. 
Nether, lower, inferior. 

Ne‘thermost, a. ME. [f. as prec. + 
-most.] Lowest, undermost, furthest down. 

From the n. fire. Thy servant deliver J. H. 
NEWMAN. 

Ne:therstock. Obs. exc. Hist. 1505. [f. as 
prec, + STOCK.] A stocking. 

\Netsuke (ne-tsuké). Also -ké. 1883. 
[Japanese.] A small piece of ivory, wood, 
etc., carved or decorated, worn by the Japan- 
ese as a bob or button on the cord by which 
articles are suspended from the girdle. 

Ne'ttiné, sb. 1507. [f. NET sb.’ or b.! + 
Adi. 1. Naut. A coarse network of small 
ropes used for various purposes, as to 
prevent boarding, stow hammocks or sails in, 
etc. 2. Nets or network used for various 
purposes 1846, 

2. Cover the beds. with n. to keep off the birds- 

Netting, vbl. sb. 1801. [f. NET v.“ + 
-ING'.] 1. The making of a net or nets, spec. a 
kind of fancy work in which a network fabric 
is made with needles, 2. The action or the 
right of fishing with a net 1875. 

Nettle (net), sb. [OE. net(e)le, netel = 
OS. netila, MLG. nel(Dele, MDu. netele (Du. 
netel), OHG. negzila (G. nessel), OSw. nella, 
ODa. net-, needle, Icel. nella , Gmo. 
*nalilón, v. (see -LE) of base of ONG. 
nagza, Icel, nétu (gras)] A plant of the 
genus Urtica, of which the species U. 
dioica, the Common or Great Nettle, and 
U. urens, the Small Nettle, grow profusely on 
waste ground, waysides, etc, and are 
covered with stinging hairs. b. attrib., 
n.-bed, -beer, ote. 

1. The Greek, Italian, or Roman Nettle is U. 
pilulifera, With distinctive epithets the name of 
nettle is also given to a number of plants belonging 
to other genera, as blind, dead, deaf, red, white 
nettle; beer, hedge-, wood-nettle. 

In groping flowers wyth Nettels stong we are 
1563. fig. Out of this N., Danger; we plucke this 
Flower, Safety SHAKS. 

Comb.: n. battery, one of the stinging organs of 
a hydrozoon; -bird, -creeper, the hitethroat 
and the Golden Warbler, which nest among 
nettles; -rash, an exanthematous eruption on the 
skin, appearing in patches like those produced by 
the ‘sting’ of a n. -wort, (a) a spurgewort of the 
genus Acalypha; (b) a plant of the n. family, 

Nettle (ne-t', v. late ME. [f. NETTLE sb.] 
1. trans. To beat or ‘sting’ with nettles. 
b. (Also absol.) To ‘sting’ as a nettle does 
1858. 2. To irritate, vex, pique 1562. b. In 
pa, pple. Const. at, by, with, etc. late ME. 
3. To prick or stir up; to incite 1592. 

1. 1 Hen, IV, I. iii. 240, 2. This last discourse 
nettled me DE For. b. He beyng netteled with 
these uncurteous..prickes and thornes HALL. 
Hence Ne'ttler (Milton), Ne-ttling vòl. sb. and 


ppl. a. 
Nettle. Var. of Knetlle, KNITTLE. 
tNe'ttle-cloth. 1539. [f. NETTLE sb. Cf. 


NETTLE-TREE 
3 Cloth made of nettle-fibres 


Netttle-tree, 1548, 1. A tree of the genus 
Celtis, belonging to the natural order 
Ulmaceæ, esp. C. australis, the European, 
and C, occidentalis, the N. American species. 
2. An Australian tree of the genus Laportea, 
esp. the Giant Nettle (L. gigas) and Small- 
leaved Nettle (L. photiniphylla) 1849. 

Netty (noʻti), a. Now rare. 1628, t. NET 
ab. + -Y'.] Net-like; made of net. 

Network (ne-twosk). 1560. [f. NET sb.! + 
WORK ab.] 1. Work in which threads, wires, 
or the like, are arranged in the form of a net; 
esp. à light fabric made of netted threads, 2. 
(With a and pl.) A piece of work having this 
form 1590. b. transf. Of structures in 
animals and plants 1658. c. A complex 
system of rivers, canals, railways, wireless 
transmitting stations, etc. 1839. 3. attrib. 
Made of or resembling network 1601. 

1. I do give to my said aunte one suyte of net- 
worke 1675, 2. fig. ‘Their law is a n. of fictions 
EMERSON. % Northmen..had surrounded 
their whole camp with a n. of trenches FREEMAN. 
3. A Gold and Silk Net-work purse JOHNSON, 

Neuma (ni@-mi). Pl. neu · mata, neu · m. 
1776, Imed. L.; see next.] Mus. = next. 

Neume, neum (nigm). 1440. [- (O yr. 
neume - med. L. neuma, neupma - Gr. mua 
breath.] Mus. 1. In plainsong, a prolonged 
Pause or group of notes sung to a single 
syllable, esp, at the end of a melody. 2. One 
of a set of signs orig. employed to indicate 
the structure of a melody 1843. 

Neur-, var, of NRURO-, used bef. vowels 
(and A) as in NOR nervous 
debility, nourasthenia. Neurarthro-pathy, 
disease of the joints in which the nerves are 
affected. Neura'xis, the nervous axis of the 
body; the brain and spinal column. Neury- 
Pno'logy, that branch of science which 

with the phenomena of hyponotism. 

Neural (niü*ál, a. 1839. [f. Gr. veüpov 
nervo + -AL'] 1. Anat. Pertaining or 
relating to, or connected with, the nerves; 
spec. pertaining to the  cerebro-spinal 
system of vertebrates (as opp. to hæmal). 
Freq, in n. arch, canal, cavity, spine, tube, etc. 
b. Situated on, or inclining to, that side of the 
body in which the central nervous axis lies 
1861. 2. Phys. Relating to, or occurring in 
the nerves as organs which convey sensation 
or impulse 1864. 3. Path, Affecting the nerve- 
tissues or nervous system; nervous 1883. 

Neuralgia (niura-1d5'à). 1822. [= mod.L., 
f. Gr. veüpov nerve + dh pain; See- Al.] Path. 
An affection of one or more nerves (esp. of 
the head or face) causing pain which is 
intermittent but frequently intense; an 
instance of this. Hence Neura'lgic 
(niurwldgik) a, 

Neurapophysis (niü*rüpo-fisis), Pl -phy- 
Ses (-fisiz), 1839. [f. NEUR- + APOPHYSIS.] 
Anat. 1. (Chiefly in pl.) One or other of the 
two processes of u vertebra which form the 
neural arch, 2. The spinous process arising 
from the bony elements which compose the 
neural arch; the neural spine 1870. Hence 
Neurapophy:sial a. 

Neurasthenia (nlü"rbsprni&). 1856. [f. 
as prec, + ASTHRNIA.] Path. An atonic con- 
dition of the nervous system; functional 
nervous weakness; nervous debility, Hence 
Neurasthenic (-spe nik), a. caused by, 
affected with, symptomatic of, neurasthenia: 
8b. a person suffering from this 1884, 

Neuration (niuré!.fon). 1826. [irreg. f. Gr. 
be, nerve + -ATION, after NERVATION.] 


= NERVATION, 
Neurectomy (niure-któmi). 1880. If. 
NEUR- + -MOTOMY.] Surg. The operation of 


excising à nerve. 

Neurenteric (nifvrente-rik), a, 1884, r. 
NEUR- + ENTERIC.) Anat. Connected with 
the nervous and intestinal systems, N. canal, 
a prolongation of the neural canal behind the 
notochord into the archenteron in some 
vertebrate embryos. 
Neuridine (niü*ridoin) Also -in. 1887. 
If. Gr. veópoy nerve + -ID' + Ne,] Chem. A 
non-poisonous ptomaine of a gelatinous 
nature, chiefly occurring as a product of 
putrefaction. 
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Neurilema (nifvrilima), neurilemma 
(-le-ma). 1825. (orig. f. Gr. veüpov nerve + 
«nua covering; subseq. taken as f. Gr. A, 
husk, skin. Cf. Fr. névriléme (Bichat, 1801).] 
Anal. a. The delicate membranous outer 
sheath of a nerve. b. The sheath of a nerve- 
funiculus, the perineurlum. 

Neurility (niuri-lti) 1860. It. NEUR- + 
CILE + -ITY; see -ILITY.] The power of a nerve 
to transmit impulse or sensation. 

Neurine (niü*roin). Also -in. 1839." [f. 
NEUR- + -INE*.] 1, Anat. Nerve-substance or 
tissue; the matter contained in the nerve- 
tubes. 2. Chem. a. A poisonous alkaloid or 
ptomaine, derived from putrefying flesh, 
ete.; choline. b. An alkaloid produced with 
the former, and differing very slightly from 
itin chemical composition, but more actively 
poisonous. 1869, 

Neuritis (niuroi-tis). 1840. (f. Gr. vedpov 
nerve + -ITIS.] Path, Inflammation of a 
nerve or nerves, Hence Neuritic a. 

Neuro- (niü*ro), comb. form of Gr. vetpov 
nerve, used chiefly in Anat. and Path. terms 
as in Neu-roblast, an embryonic nucleated 
cell from which the nerve-fibres originate. 
Neuro- central a., connected with the 
centrum and neural arch of a vertebra, esp. 
in neurocentral suture. Neu-rocele (-sil), 
the central cavity of the cerebro-spinal 
system. Neuro'graphy, scientific descrip- 
tion of the nerves. Neuroke'ratin, a sub- 
stance closely resembling keratin, found in 
certain nerve-tissues. Neurolemma = 
NEURILEMA. Neu- romere, a part or segment 
of the nervous system; hence Neuro-mer- 
ous a., characterized by a segmented 
nervous system. Neuromuscular a., 
relating or belonging to both nerve(s) and 
muscle(s). Neu-ropath, a person subject to, 
or affected by, nervous disease. Neuro- 
pathology, the study of nervous diseases 
and their treatment; hence Neuropatho- 
lo-gical a. Neurophysio-logy, the physi- 
ology of the nervous system. Neu · ropore, 
an exterior orifice in the neural canal of some 
embryos. Neuropsy:chic a., pertaining to 
the nervous and psychic functions. Neuro- 
peycholo-gical a., dealing with psychology 
n relation to the nerves, Neuroske-leton, 
Anat. the endoskeleton; so Neuroske-letal 
a. Neuroto-xin, a substance haying a 
poisonous effect on the nerves; so Neuro- 
toxic a, Neurova'scular d., having both a 
nervous and a vascular character. 

Neuroglia (niurg-glii), 1873. [f. NEURO- + 
late Gr. ya glue; named by Virchow.] Anat. 
The delicate connective tissue found in the 
great nerve-centres, and in the retina; the 
reticular or sustentacular tissue. 

Neurolite (niü*rüloit) Min. 1836. If. 
NEURO- + -LmTE.] A variety of pinite with 
fibrous texture. 

Neurology (niurolód3i) 1081. E mod. L. 
neurologia — mod. Gr. vevpodoyla (Willis 1664); 
see NEURO-, -LOGY. Cf. Fr. névrologie xvi] 
The scientific study or knowledge of the 
anatomy, functions, and diseases of the 
nerves and the nervous system. Hence 
Neurological a. Neuro-logist 1832. 

Neuroma (niurd"-mi). Pl. mata. 1839 
If. Gr. vc nerve + -0MA.] Path. A tumour 
growing upon a nerve or in nerve-tissue. 
Hence Neuro-matous a. 

Neuron (nit, ron). Also -one. 1884. [Gr. 
veôpov sinew, cord, nerve.] 1. The cerebro- 
spinal axis. 2. A process of a nerve-cell 1806. 
3. A nerve-cell with its appendages 1896, 
Hence Neuro-nic a. 

Neuropathy (niurọ-păpi). 1857. It. NEURO- 
+ -PATHY.] Nervous disease; a case of this. 
Hence Neuropa:thic a., relating to, caused. 
or distinguished by nervous disease or 
functional weakness of the nervous system. 
Neuro-pathist, one who makes a special 
study of nervous diseases. 

Neuropod (niü*rópod). 1856. [f. NEURO- 
+ -POD.] Zool. An annulose or invertebrate 
animal, in which the limbs or motor organs 
are on the neural aspect of the body. Hence 
Neuro-podous a. 

Neuropodium  (niü'ropó*dióm). 1870. 
[mod.L., f. NEURO- + Gr. zov, dim. of mous 
foot.] Zool. The lower, ventral, or neural 


NEUTRAL 


branch of a parapodium. 
"dial a. 

Neuroptera (niuro-ptérü), sb. pl. 1 
[mod.L., f. NEURO- + Gr. crepóv wing; 
-A 4.) Entom. An order of insects, hay 
four membranous transparent wings, 
reticulate neuration. Hence Neuro:pter, 
insect of this order. Neuro-pterous g. 

Neurosis (niurd“sis). Pl. ses. 1776, | 
mod. L., f. NEURO- + -OSIS.] 1. Path, 
functional derangement arising from di 
orders of the nervous system, esp. such ag 
unaccompanied by organic 
Psychol. A change in the nerve-cells of ti 
brain resulting in morbid psychie acti 
1871. 

Neurotic (niurg-tik), sb. 1601. [subst 
of next. Cf. contemp. HYPNOTIC sb.) 1. A 
A drug having a (bracing) effect upon t] 
nervous system. 2. A neurotic person 1800 

Neurotic (niurg-tik), a. 1775. lorig. f. 
vedpoy nerve, after hypnotic, etc.; in mod, u 
f. after NEUROSIS; see -0TIC.] I. Acting upo 
or stimulating, the nerves. 2. Of the n 
of, marked by, neurosis or nervous d 
1873. 3. Of pérsons: Affected by neuro 
having disordered nerves 1887. 

3. The n. woman is sensitive, zealous, man 
ing 1887. 

Neurotomy (niurg-tómi). 1704. 
neurotomia; see NEURO- and -TOMY.] 
The section of a nerve, for the purpose. 
producing sensory paralysis. So Neu 
tomist, one who practises or studies m. 
fig. a dissector of feelings or emotions, 3 

Neuter (niü-toi), a. and sb. late ME. [= 
(O) Fr. neutre or its source L. neuter, f, né 
not + uter either of two. Cf. NEITHER, 
adj. 1. Gram. a. Of gender: Neither mase 
nor feminine. Hence also, later, of parts 
speech, etc, b. Of a verb: Neither active n 
passive; intransitive 1530. c. M. 
semi-deponent 1530. 2, = NEUTRAL d. Now 
rare or arch. Phr. To stand m. 1626, 
Belonging to neither of two specifled or usu 
categories 1591. 4. a. Bot. Having 
pistils nor stamens; asexual 1785. b. Hal 
Sexually undeveloped, sterile 1816. 

1, The n., or feigned gender: whose notion 00 
ceives neither sex B. Jons. 2. It was a n, tow! 
indifferent to both 1560. As to these matters Tsh 
be impartial, though I cannot be n. STEELE, 

B. sb. 1. Gram. a. A neuter verb 1530. 
neuter noun or adjective 1611, 2. A meu 
thing (rare) 1522. 3. One who holds hlmsel! 
neutral 1556. 4. a. Entom. A sexually unde 
veloped female insect; a mature worker 1 
b. A castrated animal 1900, 

3. Must we stand dubious and neuters betw 
both BENTLEY. Which knows no owns 
friends or foes BYRON. Hence Neurter v, li 
to castrate, 

Neutral (nia-tral), sb. and a. 1449, [= Fr 
tneutral or L. neutralis (Quintilian), f. neut 
neutr-; see prec., - ALI. A. sb. 1. One 
remains neutral between two parties OF 
sides; a subject of a neutral state, etc. 2. 
sabe pon of the paris LAB REN n 

1. b. tion of the parts in a gear mechanisi 
in which no power is Transmitted 1914. 
Neu-tralism, maintenance of neutralit: 
tralist, one who maintains a neuti 
1623. j 
B. adj. 1. Of rulers, states, eto.: Not 
ing either party in the case of a war bel 
other states 1549. b. Belonging to A p 
which remains inactive during hostil 
exempted or excluded from the sphere 
warlike operations 1711. 2. Taking neii 
side in a dispute; indifferent 1551. b. 
longing to neither party or side 1564 
Belonging to neither of two specified € 
implied categories; occupying a miae 
position between two extremes 1567. b. 
defined, vague 1805. c. Having no decid 
colour; of a bluish or greyish appe pri 
1821. 4. a. Chem. Neither acid nor basio; noti 
distinguished by either acid or alkaline Te” 


i 


Hence ro- 


action 1601. b. Optics. Having or indic 
none of the phenomena of polarization 
€. Electr. Neither positive nor negative 
d. Mech. Lying at the point where the fo! 
of extension and compression meet a 
in equilibrium 1845. 5. = NEUTER a. 4. 17 
1. b. N. are not liable to capture U 
ing Te sita 


enemy’s 878. 2. While sagely n. 


NEUTRALITY 


silent friend SMOLLETT, m b. Miss Merry 

elderly and altogether n, in in expression Gio. 

ELIOT, c. The most remote distance 3 a 
uU p ee 

at which no u 

. to nM ero octo oro, Tor mas 
vin ie int of Ta! 

Pat ' of metal have the va herm rc T 

power, Hence Neurtrally 

Neutrality (niutrm-| rd 1450. I- Or. 
neutralité or med. L. f. L 
neutralis; seo prec., Ax. ] 1. (With he.) The 
neutral party or powers in a dispute or war. 
Now only Hist. 2. A neutral attitude be- 
tween contending parties or powers; 
abstention from taking any part in a war 
between other states 1494. b. The condition 
of being inclined neither way; absence of 
decided views, feeling, or expression; in- 
difference 1661. 3. An intermediate state or 
condition 1570, b. Chem. Tho fact or state of 
being neutral 1880, 

1, Tho association of the Northern States In 1780, 
known by the name of the armed N, 2. 
England set aside the balanced n. of Elizabeth 
Green. The n. of the port of Lisbon WELLING- 


TON. b. Those Readers that can | of the 
truth of a historie and the new tral of the 
writer 1600, 

Neutralize (ni@triloiz), v. 1665. [orig. 


(sense 1) med. L. neutralizare; in mod. use 
= Wr. neutraliser; see NEUTRAL, x.] fl. 
intr. To remain neutral (rare). 2. trans. a. 
Chem. To render neutral, Also rofi. 1759. b. 
Electr. To render electrically inert 1887, 3. To 
counterbalance; to render ineffective by an 
opposite force or effect 1795. 4. To exempt 
or exclude (a place) from the sphere of war- 
like operations 1856. 

2, a. The solution was, neutralized by sulphuric 
acid FARADAY, The nature of our 
academic institutions. .neutrallzes a taste for the 
productions of native genius HAZLITT. 4. The 
Black Sea is neutrali 856. noes Nata 
ization (in senses 2-4) 1808, tralizer 1843. 

Neutral-tinted, a. 1879. Of a neutral tint 
(neo NEUTRAL d. 3 c). 

Neutro- (ni&-tro), comb. form of NRUTRAL 
a., nsin Newtrophikea,, that can bestained 
with neutral solutions; sb. a coll that may be 
so stained. Neu:tro-sa-line d., Chem, that 
possesses the properties of a neutral salt. 

„Neutron (niü-tron). 1921. (t. NBUTRAL a, 

©; after ELECTRON* and PROTON.) stp 
Á subatomic electrically neutral 
mass very slightly greater than that e$ a 
proton, 

IINévé (neve) 1853. [Swis Fr. névé 
glacier += Rom. *nivatum, f. L. nix, niv- 
snow.) 1. = FRN. 2. A fleld or bed of frozen 
snow 1884, 

fNeven, v. ME. [= ON. also 
nemna, f, nafn, namn; seo NAMB ab.] I. (rana. 
To name -1613. 2. To mention, give an 
account of -1529. 3. With cognate obj.: To 
utter —1520, 

Never (ne-vog), adv. [OE. naifre, f. ne NE + 
“fro Ever.) I. I. At no time, on no occasion. 
(Formerly often with ne, no, none, eto.) b. 
With after, before, since, yet, oto, OE. €, Re- 
Peatod for emphasis 1605. d. In emphatic 
denial, or expressing surprise 1836, 2. Not at 
All, in no way. late ME. 3. Never a: not m, no 

. at all ME. 4. Never so, in conditional 
clauses, denoting an unlimited degreo or 
amount OE. 5. Never the, followed by a 
comparative: None the, not at all 
(better, ete.) ME. 

1. Serpent ite, That bowes the Grasse, but 
neuer makes no path 1632. LR. wr n. drew a 
sword; A wiser n. SCOTT. b. N. 4% a 
word (or day), b. The fact was n. "EDS 
TYNDALL, c. Lear V. iii, 308. d. This 
caused Jemima to faint with 
st THACKERAY. 2. Fur. N. 
min 


4 
HL 
217 5 
als 
B 
22 


theless, no not in any 
rope 


II. In attrib. phrases, formed with int., or 
with pa. pples. and pres. pples, (hyphened) as 
n. enough to be admired, n. to be forgotten; .- 
ended, satisfied; n. , ending. 
fading. Also Never Never (Land or € 


1399 


in Australia, the unpopulated northern 
of Queensland; the desert country 4 2 


Nevermo-re, ade. ME. If. Never + Morg 
adv.) Never again, at no future time, 
He never i more will 7 71 set foot In 


LATTER advs.) = next ~ 145 
ade. ME. [Seo NEVER 6, 
Tux ade, „Lass ade,] Notwithstanding; none 


poet, knowing them to be evil, n. indulge In 


'OWETT. 
New (nia), a. and sb, [OE. niwe, niowe, 
Orig. ng, ni, OS. nimet, nigi, 
MLG. nide, nie, MDu. nieuwe, nuwe, nie (Du. 
nieuw), OPa: niuwi (G. neu), ON. nýr, Goth. 
i= Gme, *neujas > TE. *newjos, repr. 
by Gr. (Ionio) vetos, Gaul. Novio- (in placo- 


brought into tor 
first time. b. Of a novel kind ME. 2. Not 
ly known; now known for the first. 


the former or old; different, changed 


than 
OE. 5. Used with the as a distinguishing 


epithet, implying some Ser cord or change 


nature or character O) 
20 hure ina new diy 1020. N. Discov'rles 
loathes I loue to 


Of recent or growth; tyoung; 
produced, or grown; not yet 
Also (now rare) of eventa or 
t, not long ago. OF, 


il 


or recent hing; showing no decline or decay. 
In later use esp. ever n. ME. 3. Having but 
recently come into a certain state, position, 
relationship OE. b. Fresh from some 
. 4. That has 
just aem dn risen to notice; not belonging 


newe Of colour CHAYON, 
H 1 both TM m e 


PE 
1 
in 


Hm 
= 
bul 
i 
3 


That which is new OF. 


p 
i 
E 
= 


„ (OK. niwian, f. niwe New a. Cf. 
OHG, „een, ON. (endr) 
(ana)niujan.] 
; to renew (Itself) -1569. 

[OE. niwe, f. the adj.) 
advb. uses. I. Newly, 


NEWGATE 


II. Preceding, and in later use hyphened 
with the qualified word. I. Newly, recently, 
freshly Mk. 2. With pa. pples used pre. 
dicatively in the sense of ‘Anew, afresh’, 
(Also in Cotgr. to render Fr. pa. pples. in 

re) ME. b. Placed after a noun or pronoun 

Too). 3. With active forms of trans, vbe., in 
the same sense, (Also in Cotgr, to render Er. 
vba. in res) 1442. 4. With pres, pples, of Intr. 


— N. pa 
entirely new EINE pore " Me thí 1 am 
a t n. —— — 


(f. New ade, IT. 


tei 
New-blown, — ys 
87 flowers; Newly 


1 + Brown ppl. on 


opened. 
b Converting the sweet. Flow'r of new blown 
To deadly Night-Shade 1740, 

ew-born, ppl. a. MK. [NEw ade, II. 1.) 

1, Just born. 2, Born anew; regenerated, 
1. Where is the new borne kynge of the Tues? 
ALR Matt, 2:2. fig. win newborn virtues 
„ 2. fig. The number of the new-born 


ppl. a. 1508, (New ade. II. 
1.) Freshly coined; newly made or Invented; 
as, new-coined words, 

New-come, ppl. a. and sb. OE, [NEW adv, 
II. 1.) A. ppl. a, Newly arrived; but lately 
come. B. sb. A new or recent arrival; a 
novice, Now rare or arch. 1577. So NeW]Ʒ— 
commer, à now arrival 1592, 

New-create, v. 1604, [New adv. II, 3.) 
trans, To create anew, 

Newel (nid), 1611. [ME. nowel = OFr. 
nouel, noel knob += mod. I. nodellus, dim. of 
nodus knot.) I. Arch. The pillar forming the 
centre from which the steps of a winding 
stair radiate; tone of the stones forming this. 
2. The post at the head or foot of a stair 
supporting the hand-rail 1833, 3, attrib., as 
n. ai ete. 1708. ied 

or hollow n. A centri n s| 

inn read stale. Henco New elled a. 1057. 

ew Englander. 1637. [f. New England 
(so named by Capt. John Smith in 1616) + 
*Kn*.] An inhabitant or native of New Eng- 
land, comprising the six north-eastern states 
of the U.S. So New E'nglish, of or por- 
taining to New England, 

New-fallen, a. 1592. (New ade. II. 1.) 
1. Newly or recently fallen. 12. Newly fallen 
to one 1000. 3. Newly dropped; new-born 
1084. 

1, As apt as new.fall'n snow takes any dint 
BHAKS, 2, A. Y, I. V. Iv. 182, 

Newfangle (ni@feng'l), a. and sb. Now 
dial, (ME, newefangel, f. newe adv, of NEW a. 
+ -fangel, repr, OE, *fangol ‘inclined to 
take’, from the stem fang: FANG v. soo» LE.) 
adj, = NKW-YANGLED. sb, A new thing or 
fashion; a novelty 1520, Hence Newfangle 
v. to make newfangled. Newfangleness 
(rare or Oba.).. 

Newfangled (niüfm-mg'ld), a, 1470. (t. 
prec, + I.] 1, Very fond of novelty or 
new things, 2, New-fashioned, novel 


My mnm d 1659. 2. Ger- 


a new fi fashiona 1508. 
Tene 8 ed 

New-fashioned, ppl. a. 1611, (New ade, 
II. 1.) Made after a new fashion; of a new 
type or of recent Invention. 

New-found, a. 1496. (New adv, II. 1.] 
Newly found or invented; recently dis 
covered, b. Of lands, islands, oto., esp, with 
ref. to America or certain parta of it (as in 
next) 1500. 

Newfoundland (nlufaucndlind, nlá-fond- 
Wend, nivifaundie-nd). 1585. The name of a 
large inland at the mouth of the river St. 
Lawrence used attrib., esp. in N. dog., a 
large breed of dog, noted for its sagacity, 
good temper, strength, and swimming 
powers. N. fah, codfish. 

Newfoundlander (niufau-ndlisndoa). 1011. 
Ct. prec. and Ku“. I. A native or inhabi- 
tant of Newfoundland. 2. A ship belonging 
to Newfoundland 1801. 3, A Newfoundland 
dog 1506, 

New-furnish, v. 1611. (New ade. II. 3.) 
trans, To refurnish. 

Newgate bald get). 


1500. Name of a 


NEWISH 


celebrated London prison (pulled down in 
1902), used attrib. as N. fashion, etc.; also 
N. bird, a gaol-bird; N. Calendar, a former 
publication containing accounts of prisoners 
in N.; N. frill or fringe, a fringe of beard 
worn under the chin; N. knocker, a lock of 
hair twisted back from the temple to the ear, 
worn by costermongers, etc. Hence New:- 
gatory a. belonging to N. (with pun on 
). 


nugatory). 

Newish (nid if), a. 1570. [f. NEW a. + 
-ISH*.] Somewhat new. 

New-laid, ppl. a. 1528. [NEW adv. II. 1.] 
Of eggs: Newly or freshly laid. 

New light: see Liaur sb. 6 c, quots. 

Newly (nid. li), adv. OE. It. NEW a. + 
-LY*] I. Very recently or lately. 2. Anew, 
afresh OE. 3. In a new fashion 1553. 

1. The Infante Cardinal. being dead but n. 
EVELYN. A Ladies head newly dress'd for a 
Ball 1676. 2. She was n. planked inside and out. 
1870. 3. A word n. or fancifully applied 1885. 

Newmanism (niü-müniz'm). 1838. t. 
John Henry Newman (1801-1890) + -ISM.] 
The views on theological and ecclesiastical 
matters put forward by Newman while a 
member of the Anglican Church; the 
principles involved in Newman's teaching. 
So New · manite, a follower of Newman 1837. 

Newmarket (niü:maskét, mniümia-két). 
1685. Name of a town (east of Cambridge) 
famous for its horse-races, used attrib. or 
ellipt. 1. attrib. with condition, cut, tail; also 
N. coat, a long, close-fitting coat, orig. worn 
for riding; N. greyhound, a greyhound of a 
speedy, yet stout, breed. 2. ellipt. A New- 
market coat 1843. 3. A card-game in which 
the object is to play the same cards as certain 
duplicates which are exhibited and on which 
stakes are laid 1840. 

New moon. OE. [NEW a. I. 3.] 1. The 
moon when first seen as a slender crescent 
shortly after its conjunction with the sun. 2, 
The time when the new moon appears; also 
Astron. the time at which the moon is in 
8 with the sun. b. = NEOMENIA. 


1. The new moone. . Wi’ the auld moone in hir 
moon appears m litle to the east of the wun aa a 
ie a 

thin crescent 1864, 9 
New-mown, ppl. a. 1470. [NEW adv. II. 

1, 2.] Freshly cut, just mown, as, n. hay. 
News (niz), sb. (pl) late ME. [pl. of 
NEW a., after OFr. noveles, pl. of novele 
(mod. nouvelle) NOVEL; or after med. L. nova, 
Dl. of novum new thing, subst. use of novus 
NEW.] fl. New things, novelties —1565. 2. 
Tidings; new information of recent events; 
new occurrences as a subject of report or 
talk. late ME. b. Construed as síng. 1500. 
EA newspaper(s); a newspaper. Now rare. 


1. Not for a vayne and curious desiere to see 
newes 1551. 2. There are bad n. from Palermo 
SHELLEY. b. The next n. was that I was in the 
water 1897. Provb. No n., good n. IU n. fly fast. 
No n., nothing new. In the n., in the public eye. 

attrib. and Comb.: n.-agent, a dealer in 
newspapers and periodicals; -boat, a boat which 
puts out to passing vessels to receive and com- 
municate news; f-book, a small newspaper; 
boy, a boy who sells newspapers in the streets, 
or delivers them; -editor, on a daily newspaper, 
the editor in charge of the telegraphic news: 
-Print, (a) newspapers; (5) printing-paper for 
newspapers; -reel, a cinema film giving the 
news of the day; -room, a reading-room set 
apart for newspapers; sheet, = SHEET sb.' 6 d; 
Stand. a stall for the sale of newspapers; news- 
vendor, a newspaper seller. Hence News v. 
trans. to tell or spread as n. Now dial. New'sless 
a. devoid of n. 

New-set,v. 1709. [NEW adv. II. 3.] trans. 
To set afresh or in a new fashion. So 
New-set, ppl. a. 1553. 

New's-le:tter. Hist. 1674. A letter 
specially written to communicate the news 
of the day, common in the late 17th and 
early 18th c.; also, a printed account of the 
news (sometimes with blanks left for private 
additions). 

New’s-man, 1596. 1. A bearer or collector 
of news; a news- writer. Now arch. 2. Aman 
who sells or delivers newspapers 1796. 

New-smo:nger. 1592. One who collects 
and retails news. 

Newspaper (niü-spe:poa). 1670. [f. NEWS 


1400 


sb. Cf. Du. nieuwspapier.] A printed, now 
usu. daily or weekly, publication containing 
the news, advertisements, literary matter, 
and other items of public interest. 

New's-wri:ter. 1700. One who writes up 
the news for the information of others; in 
early use, a writer of news-letters. 

Newsy (nid. zi), a. 1832. (f. NEWS + -Y'] 
Full of news; given to retailing news, Hence 
New'siness. 

Newt (niit) late ME. [For ewt (with -n 
from an: see N), var. of evel EFT sb. The 
change of f, v to w is unusual, but cf. the 
name Pewsey, Pusey, from OE. Pefesig; with 
the var. neuft (B. Jonson) cf. ewft (Spenser).] 
Any of certain aquatic salamanders (Triton 
or Triturus). 

Newtonian (niutó*niün). 1713. f. Sir 
Isaac Newton (1642-1727) + -IAN.] A. adj. 1. 
Devised, discovered, or suggested by New- 
ton; pertaining to, or arising from, the theory 
of the universe propounded by Newton. 2. 
Resembling, characteristic of, accepting the 
views of, Newton 1742. 3. Of telescopes, their 
parts, etc.: Of the kind devised by Newton 
1761. 

1. The N. theory of gravitation 1830, 2. Men of 
1 MORLEY. 3. An excellent N. reflector 


B. sb. A follower of Newton; one who 
accepts the N. system 1741. Hence New- 
to-nianism, the N. system. 

New-Year. Also New year, Newyear. 
ME. (t. NEw a. + Year.) 1. The coming 
year; the commencement of another year; 
the first few days of a year. 2. attrib. as 
Neu. ear day, eto. late ME. 

1. Phr. New-year's day (in U.S, also with ellipse 
of day), the first day of the year, So New-year's 
eve, morn, morrow, tide, 

New Yo'rker. 1796. [-ER'.] A native or 
inhabitant of the state or city of New York. 

New Zealander. 1791. [-ER'.] a. One 
of the aborigines of New Zealand; a Maori. 
b. A European settler in New Zealand. 
€. A native or inhabitant of New Zealand. 

Nexal (ne“ksil), a. Rom. Law. 1880. [f. L. 
nexus or nerum bond, obligation + -AL!.] 
Characterized by the imposition of servitude 
as a penalty on a defaulting debtor. 

Next (nekst), a., sb, and adv. [OE. 
néhsta, WS. niehsta = OFris. neeste, OS. 
na(h)isto (Du. naaste), OHG. ndhisto (G. 
nächste), ON. néstr, násti; superl. of NIGH; 
see -EST.] A. adj. and sb. I. In attrib. use, or 
absol. as sb. fl. Lying nearest in place or 
position —1710. 2. Of persons: Living nearest 
to one; happening to be nearest at a par- 
ticular time. Now rare or Obs. OE. 3. 
Nearest in relationship or kinship. Also 
absol. in the n. of (one's) blood, kin, etc. OE. 
14. Closest to hand, most convenient —1079; 
of ends, causes, etc., least remote —1754. 5. 
Of periods of time: Immediately following or 
preceding. Also const. affer. OE. b. Of 
persons, things, occasions, etc.: Coming 
directly after another in point of time. late 
ME. c. ellipt. with omission of letter, number, 
etc. 1629. 6. Immediately succeeding or 
preceding in respect of position, order, 
arrangement, value, birth, etc. OE. 

1. tThe n. way, the shortest, most convenient or 
direct way. fig. I speake the truth the n. waie 
SHAKS. 3. Thou art the nexte kynsman COVER- 
DALE Ruth 3:9. The widow, or n. of kin BLACK- 
STONE. N. friend, nearest friend or relative; spec. 
in Law, one who represents any person who is 
not able to appear sui juris, in a suit at law. 4. 
Extremity makes the n. the best remedy FULLER. 
5. The n. morning of the skirmish of the Boyn 
1711. What is written on public affairs in one 
week may be. .obsolete..the n. 1859. b. Have 
him peach'd the n. Sessions Gay. c. To be 
continued in our n. 1893. 6. When Gabriel to his 
n. in power thus spake Mir. In the n. place, the 
ME should be dusted 1756. N. best, second- 


t. 

II. In predic. use or following the sb. 1. 
Nearest in place or position OE. tb. transf. 
of help, accidents, etc. —1568. 2. Of days, 
etc.: Immediately following; coming directly 
after (the time in question) ME. 3. Im- 
mediately following (or going before) in order 
Or succession ME. 4. Nearest in respect of 
kinship, intimacy, or other such relationship 
ME. b. Nearest after or fo (another) in rank 


or excellence 1535. 5. Next to, the ne 

approach to; very nearly, almost 1656, 

1. In the parish n. adjoining 1765. [She] dre 

chair n. to her Miss BURNEY. 2. The end 
n. CARLYLE. 3. Thammuz came 
m. What n.“ an exclam, of 

4. b. Phr. N. after, n. to, used in loose ap 

to the person or thing spoken of; He was, n, af 

Lucy,..by far the best ne! bey of 

country side Miss MITFORD. 5. Phr. To. dw. 

U. ith. So To put. 


to become acquainted wi 
to equaint (one) with. 1896. 

III. Governing a sb. (orig. in dati 
Nearest to in respect of situation, ran 
condition, character, etc. OE. b. In 
apposition ME. 

One n. himself in power, and n. in crime M 
All of them. wear Drawers n. their Skin 16 
b. The thing that. I loue best, n. my wyfe 
children 1508. 

B. adv. t1. Last, on the last occasion, -M] 
2. In the next place; immediately there 
ME. 3, On the first future or subseqi 
occasion 1536, 

2. Hippias the sage spoke n. JOWETT. 3. 
he n. doth ride abroad May I be there to 
COWPER, 

Next door. 1485. [NEXT a, I. I.] 1. 
(door of the) nearest or adjoining house, 
In advb. use. a. Very close or near fo 
state, condition, etc.); almost amounting: 
(something) 1529. b. In or at the next house 
(to a person or place) 1579. 3, attrib. as neal 
door neighbour 1749, 

1. The girl from next door but one Di 
2. a. To be next Door to Starving DR For, b. 
Armenian lady next door 1863. 

Ne xtly, adv. Now rare. 1584. It. NEXT. 
+ -LY*.] In the next place; next. 

Nexus (ne-ksds). 1663. [L., f. ne 
ner- bind.) 1. A bond or link; a means of 
connection. 2. A connected group or 
1858, 

1. Cash Payment. the universal sole n. of man 
to man CARLYLE. Causal n., the necessary con. 
nection between cause and effect. 

Niagara (noiw-giri). 1709. [Name of & 
N. American river, on which there is a fam- 
ous waterfall.) A cataract, torrent, deluge. 
Hence Niaga:rean, -ian adjs. resembling N. 

\|Niaiserie (ni,é'-zori). 1057. Now rare. 
[Fr., f. niais simple.) Foolish or silly sim- 
plici in instance of this. at 

Niata (nii-tà). 1808. [Native name.] A 
dwarf variety of cattle bred in S. Z 
Hence Niatism (noi-Atiz'm), dwarfed con: 
dition. 

Nib (nib), sb. 1585. [prob. - MDu. nib or 
MLG. nibbe, var. of nebbe beak; seo N.] 
1. = NEB 1. 2. = NEB 3. 1611. b. A 
separate pen-point, for fitting into a pen 
holder 1837. c. Each of the divisions of & 
pen-point 1840. 3. = NEB 3 b. 1713. 4. dial. 
a. pl. The two short handles projecting from 
the shaft or snead of a scythe 1073. b. The 
pole or draught-tree of an ox-cart or 3 
carriage 1808. 5. pl. Pieces of crushed cocoa 
beans 1842. 6. A lump or knot in wool or 
raw silk 1879. s 
Nib, v.' Obs. exc. dial. 1558. [app. Te 
lated to NIBBLE v.] fl. trans. To peck, picky 
prick —1645. 2. intr. and trans. To nibble. 
Now dial. 1613. N 
Nib, o.“ 1757. [f. Nin sb.] trans. To mend 
the nib of (a pen). P 

Nibble (ni-b'l), sb. 1058. [f. next.] The 
act or fact of nibbling; an instance of 
esp. of a fish at a bait. 2. A quantity ( 
grass) sufficient for a nibble 1838. 2 

Nibble (ni-b', v. 1460. (prob. of LDU. 
origin; cf. LG. ibbeln, 
knibbeln gnaw E 1 
murmur, squabble, parallel 
whence KNABBLE v.] 1. trans. To take little 
bites of (a thing); to bite away little by little. 
2. intr. To take little bites; to eat or feed in 
this fashion 1582. b. To carp (at something), 
to make trifling criticisms 1591. 3. slang. T0 
catch, nab; to pilfer 1608. 

1. Some, clambring..N. the 
sche a pal ah PEN ai 

cauy 2. To le! iem. ct 
thes belt ^ while Mir. Hence Ni-bbler. Nib- 
ly adv. 
Nibbling (ni-blin), vbl. sb. 1590. If. preo 

+ -ING'.] 1. The action of the verb; an in 
stance of this; a portion nibbled. 2. techn. 
The gradual reduction of the edge of a piece 
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of glass to a circular form before it is ground 
for a lens 1850. 

Nivblick. 1862. [Of unkn. origin.] A golf 
club, with a stiff shaft and a round heavy 
head, used to take the ball out of a bad lie. 

Nibs. slang. 1821. [Of unkn. origin; see 
Nans.] = NAB 

Nicwan (noisiün), a. and sb. 
Nicea (see NICENE) + -AN.] = 
and sb, 

Nicaragua (nikárze-giuá). 1703. [Name of 
a republic in Central America.] N, wood, a 
red dye-wood similar to Brazil wood, 
obtained from species of Casalpinia; peach- 
wood. 

Niccolite (ni-kóleit). 1868. [f. mod.L. 
niccolum NICKEL + ITB 2 b.] Min. Native 
arsenide of nickel; copper-nickel, nickeline. 

Nice (nois), a. ME. [- OFr. nice silly, 
simple - L. nescius ignorant, f. nescire; see 
NrzsomNT.] ti. Foolish, stupid —1560. 12. 
Wanton, lascivious —1606. +3. Strange, rare 
-1555. t4. Tender, delicate, over. refined 
—1720. 15. Coy, (affectedly) modest; shy, 
reluctant —1676. 6. Difficult to please or 
satisfy; fastidiously careful, precise, or 
punctilious; ‘particular’. Now rare or arch. 
1551. 7. Requiring or involving great pre- 
cision, accuracy, or minuteness 1513. 8. Not 
readily apprehended, difficult to decide, 
determine, or distinguish; minutely or 
delicately precise 1513. +9. Slender, thin; 
unimportant, trivial —1004. 10. fa. Critical, 
doubtful 1710. b. Delicate, needing tactful 
handling 1017. 11. Able to discriminate in a 
high degree, finely discriminative 1586. b. 
Delicate in manipulation 1711. 12, Minutely 
or carefully accurate; finely poised or 
adjusted 1599. 13. Of food: Dainty, appetiz- 
ing 1712. 14. collog. Agreeable; delightful 
1769. b. To look n., to have an agreeable, 
attractive, or pretty appearance 1703. C. 
Kind, considerate, or pleasant (to others) 
1830. d. In ironical use. Also n. and. 1846. 
e. In negative contexts: Refined, in good 
taste ¢1860. 

2. D. V. D. nt. i. 24, Ant. & Cl. m, xiii. 180. 4. 
He. . was of so n. and tender a composition, that a 
little rain or wind would disorder him CLAREN- 
DON. 5. Pre, The n. Morn on th’ Indian steep 
From her cabin'd loop hole peep Mirm., fPhr. 
To make it n., to display reluctance, make a 
scruple 1677. John II. iv. 188. 6. The Par- 
liament is alwayes very n. and curious on this 
point 1661. Some people are more n. than wise 
CowrzR. Ishould..not be too n. about the means 
1887. 7. N. philosophical experiments 1822. 8. 
One of the nicest problems for a man to solve 
1847. The nicer shades of meaning 1870. 9. Oth. 
III. ifl. 15. Jul. C, IV. Iii. S. 10. 1 Hen. IV, Tv. i, 48. 
b. The nicest political negociations 1777. 11. A n. 
Observer of mens actions and manners 1617. A n. 
pallate in good liquor had made my landlord a 
‘avourite companion 1755. A n. sense of elegance 
and form 1845, 12. Despight his n. fence, and his 
actiue practise SHAKS. Weigh arguments in the 
nicest intellectual scales 1875. 13. You must give 
us something very nice, for we are used to live 
well JANE AUSTEN. 14. The n. long letter which I 
have. received from you JANE AUSTEN. How n. 
it must be to be able to get about in cars, omni- 
buses and railway trains again! 1897. c. “Not n. 
of Master Enoch’, said Dick T. HARDY. d. You'll 
be n. and ill in the morning D. JERROLD. Hence 
Ni. cely adv. Ni-ceness. 

Nicene (noi-sin, noisi-n), a. late ME. [- 
late L, Nicenus, Nicanus, f. Nicea, Nicæa, 
Gr. Nécaa, name of a town in Bithynia.) 1. 
N. Council, one or other of two Church 
Councils held at Nicæa, the first in the year 
325 to deal with the Arian controversy, and 
the second in 787 to consider the question of 
images. 2. N. Creed, the creed used in the 
Eucharistic gervices of the Eastern and the 
Western Church, being that received at Con- 
stantinople in A.D. 381 (except for the 
Western addition of the FILIOQUE, d. v.). 
which is an expanded form of the formula 
set forth by the Council of Nicæa, A.D. 325. 
1507. 3. Connected with, originating from, 
relating to, the Nicene Councils) 1597. Hence 
Nice-nian, Nice-nist. 

Nicety (noi-séti). ME. I- OFr. nicelé; see 
Nice G., vi. I. tl. Foolish conduct; 
wantonness—1483. 12. Reserve, shyness, co 
ness —1757. +3. Excessive refinement or ele- 
gance in dress or manner of living 1052. 4. 
Serupulosity, punctiliousness 1693; fastidi- 
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ousness 1723. 5. Precision, accuracy, 
minuteness 1660. 6. The quality of requiring 
consideration or management; delicacy, 
difficulty, subtlety 1707. b. The point in 
which precision is required or which is 
Mene to 1115 1727. 

a le and Ignorance. .preferring nicity before 
health 1652. N. and affectation; which is 10 more 
but modesty depraved into a vice DRYDEN. 4. 
Such as had a N. in their Sense of Honour STEELE. 
"Those who can distinguish with the utmost n. the 
boundaries of vice and virtue JOHNSON, My own 
n., and the n. of my friends, have made me. an 
idle, helpless being JANE AUSTEN. 6. The 
[UU -is one of considerable n. and difficulty 


II. 1. Something choice, elegant, or dainty, 
esp. something to eat (now rare or Obs.) late 
ME. 2. A nice or minute distinction; a 
subtle point in theory or practice 1589. b. A 
minute point or detail 1649. 

1. Niceties do little towards filling the bellies of a 
hungry family 1793. Clean linen and other 
niceties of apparel HAWTHORNE. 2. Theological 
niceties 1880. b. Young women..do not know 
the niceties of legal proof 1875. 

Niche (nit), sb. 1611. [~ (O)Fr. niche, f. 
nicher (OFr. ier) make a nest, nestle :— 
Rom. *nidicare, f. L. nidus nest.) 1. A 
shallow, ornamental recess or hollow in a 
wall, to contain a statue or other decorative 
object. 2. A small vaulted recess or chamber 
made in the thickness of a wall, or in the 
ground 1602. 3. fig. a. A place or position 
adapted to the character, or suited to the 
merits, of a person or thing 1726. b. A place 
of retreat or retirement 1725. 

1. You have the blessed Virgin and a Child sitting 
ina Nitch STEELE. 3. a. The work fills a n. of its 
own and is without, competitor 1869. 

Niche (nitf). v. 1752. [f. the sb., in some 
senses perh. partly — Fr. nicher; see prec.] 
1. trans. (in pass.) To place (an image, ete.) 
in a niche o simiuar recess 1757. 2. To place 
in some recess or nook; to ensconce 1752. 3. 
refl. To settle or ensconce (oneself) quietly or 
comfortably 1824. 

1. A waxen Virgin niched in a little box against 
the wall "MARK TWAIN'. 2. Niched between two 
bouncing lasses, he had commenced acquaintance 
with them 1847. 3. Here Dolly loved to retreat 
and n, herself down in a quiet corner 1878. 

Nichil, early form of NIHIL. 

Nicholas (nikólis. [Name of an early 
Christian saint (died A.D. 326), bishop of Myra 
in Lycia, patron of scholars, esp. of school- 
boys.] 11. St. Nicholas’ bishop, a. boy-bishop 
elected by choir-boys or scholars on St. 
Nicholas’ Eve (Dec. 5) 1501-5. 2. St. 
Nicholas’ clerks: ta. Poor scholars 1489-1581. 
b. Highwaymen (now only arch.) 1570. 

2. b. If they meete not with S. Nicolas Clarks, Tle 
giue thee this necke SHAKS. 

Nick (nik), sb.! 1483. [perh. f. the verb.] 
I. 1. A notch, groove, or slit in something; an 
incision, indentation. b. Printing. A notch 
made on one side of the shank of a type, serv- 
ing as a guide to the compositor in setting 
1683, 2. A notch used as a means of keeping 
a score: hence treckoning, account 1483. 3. 
A gap in a range of hills 1793. 4. A cut; the 
act of cutting 1816. 

1. spec. The Notch or N., in the Arrow for the 
Bowstring to go in 1688. A n. is the mark cut in 
the mandible of a swan to distinguish its owner- 
ship 1842. 2. He lou'd her out of all nicke SHAKS. 

II. fl. A pun -1589. 2. In the game of 
hazard: A throw which is either the same as 
the main, or has a fixed correspondence to it 


1635. 

III. 1. The (very) n.: a. The critical moment. 
Chiefly used in phr. in (tat, upon) the n. 1577. 
Now in the (very) n. of time 1643. tb. The 
exact point aimed at; the mark 1056. 2. The 
precise moment or time of some occurrence 
or event 1645. 3. (With a and pl.) A critical 
point or moment. Now rare. 1628. 

1. a. Married. they would have been, if I had 
not come just in the n. 1774. He had changed 
sides at the very n. of time DICKENS. 2. In the 
very n. Of giving up BROWNING. 

Nick (nik), sb. 1643. [prob. abbrev. of the 
name Nicholas, but no reason for such an 
application is known.] The devil. Usu. 


Old N. > 
You. .made us laugh with your conceit, being 
ld N. 1 


always conceited as . 
Nick (nik), v. 1523. [Of unkn. origin. ] I. I. 


trans. To make a nick or notch in; to cut in 
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nicks or notches; to indent 1530. b. To 
score by means of a notch or notches on a 
stick or tally. Also with up, down, and in fig. 
use. 1523. 2. To cut into or through; to cut 
short 1592. b. To fashion or mark out by 
cutting 1605. 3. To make an incision at the 
root of (a horse's tail) in order to make him 
carry it higher; also with horse as obj. 1737. 

1. b. I'll get a knife and n. it down, that Mr. 
Neverout came to our House SWIFT. 3. Prose- 
cuted. for ‘nicking’ two hackneys and a chestnut 
mare 1896. 

II. I. To tally with, resemble, suit exactly 
—1702. 12. To hit off or fit with (or in) an 
appropriate name —1693. b. To nickname. 
Obs. exc. as nonce-wd, 1605. 3. a. To n. it, to 
make a hit; to guess rightly 1024. b. To hit, 
arrive at with precision; to hit off neatly or 
precisely 1073. 4. To hit (the proper time, 
season, ete. for something) 1004. b. To catch 
(a boat, train, etc.) 1841. 5. slang. To catch, 
take unawares; to nab, nail. Now spec. of 
the police. 1622. b. To steal 1869. 

2. I have so nickt his Character in a Name as will 
make you AE 1687. b. Goodith.., by which 
name King Henry the first was nicked in con, 
tempt CAMDEN. 3. ave I not nick'd it, tutor? 
MASSINGER. b. You just nicked my palate LAMB. 
4. I had nicked my time, and. I embarked 1843. 
5. All my pals got nicked, and I chucked it 1893. 

III. fi. In the game of hazard: To win 
against (the others) by casting a nick —1084. 
2. To make (a winning cast) at hazard; to 
get as a nick; to throw the nick of (a certain 
number) 1598. +3. To trick, cheat; to 
defraud of, do out of —1818. 4. intr. In 
hunting, racing, etc.: To cut in. Also with 
past, up, etc. 1852. 

3. He was nick'd of three pieces of cambrick 
Gay. 4. [He is] always nicking and skirting 
SURTEES. 

IV. Of breeding stocks: To unite, couple 
1865. 

Nickar, early form of NICKER sb.* 

Nickel (ni-k'l), sb. 1775. [abbrev. of G. 
kupfernickel, mining name of the copper- 
coloured ore (niccolite) from which nickel 
was first obtained by A. F. von Cronstedt in 
1751. The second element is G. nickel dwarf, 
mischievous demon, the name being given 
to the ore because it ylelded no copper in 
spite of its appearance.] 1. A hard, silvery- 
white lustrous metallic element, usu. occurr- 
ing in combination with arsenic or sulphur 
and associated with cobalt; it is malleable 
and ductile, and resistant to oxidation, and 
is used principally in alloys. Symbol Ni. 2. 
U.S. colloq. ta. A one-cent piece partly made 
of nickel —1858. b. A five-cent piece (con- 
taining one part of nickel to three of copper) 
1883. 

attrib., in n. bloom, green, ochre = ANNABER- 
GITE; n. silver, an alloy similar to German silver; 
n. steel, an alloy of iron with n. Hence Nickel, 
Ni-ckelize vbs. trans., to coat with u, Ni-ckelic 
a. pertaining to, or containing, n. Nickeli-fer- 
ous a. containing or yielding n. Ni:ckeline sb, = 
NiccoLrrE; a. consisting of n. Ni'ckelous d. 
containing n. 

Nicker, sb.! 1669. [f. NICK v. + -ER*.] 11. 
One who cheats at play —1714. 12. One who 
fits a thing neatly MARVELL. 3. One who hits 
in throwing; spec. early in the 18th c., one of 
the disorderly youths who made a practice 
of breaking windows by throwing coppers at 
them 1716. 4. One who, or that which, 
nicks or cuts 1810; spec. that part of a centre- 
pit which cuts the circle of the hole made by 
the tool 1846. 

Nicker (ni-koa), sb.” 1675, = KNIOKER'. 

Nicker (nikon), sb." Also -ar. 1696. [perh. 
native name.] The hard seed of the bonduc 
tree; also = NICKER-TREE. 

Ni-cker, v. Chiefly Sc. and north. dial. 
1774. [Imitative.] 1. intr. To neigh. 2. To 
laugh loudly or shrilly. Also trans. 

Ni-cker-tree. 1707. [See NICKER sb.] = 
Bonpve. 

Nicking (ni-kin), vbl. sb. 1551. [f. NICK v. 
+ -Inc'] 1. The action of notching or 
cutting. b. A notch or indentation; a cutting 
or set of cuts 1844. 2, The action of hitting 
(upon) or striking 1668. 

1. b. Nicking, the cutting made by the hewer at 
the side of the face. Nickings is the small coal 
produced in making the n. 1881. 

Nick-nack. 1692. Var. of KNICK-KNACK. 
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Nickname (ni-kné'm), sb. 1440. [For EKE- 
NAME, with n from an (see N).] A name 
added to, or substituted for, the proper name 
of a person, place, etc., usu. in ridicule or 
pleasantry. b. A familiar form of a Christian 
name 1605. 

He unfortunately got the N. of the Squeaking 
Doctor ADDISON. b. A wery good name it [sc. 
Job] is; only one, I know, that ain't got a n. to it 
DICKENS, 

Nickname, v. 1536. [f. the sb.] 1. trans. 
To call by an incorrect name; to misname. 
tb. To mention by mistake (rare) 1605. 2. 
To give a nickname to (one); to call by a 
nickname 1507. 

1. You „and n. Gods creatures SHAKS. b. 
L. L. L. v. Ii. 349. 2. They were soon nicknamed 
Methodists WESLEY. 

Nicol (ni-kol. 1838. It. William Nicol, its 
inventor (died 1851.] Optics. A prism of 
Iceland spar, so constructed as to transmit 
only the extraordinary ray of doubly re- 
fracted light. (Also freq. Nicol’s prism.) 

Nicolaitan (nikólétün). 1526. [f. Gr. No- 
Aatrns, f. personal name NixóAaos + -AN,] sb. A 
member of an early Christian party or sect 
mentioned in Rev. 2: 6, 15, the precise nature 
of which is uncertain. adj. Held by the 
Nicolaitans 1864. So tNicolaite sb. —1586. 

Nicotia (nikó"f'à. 1830, [mod.L., f. 
nicot- (see NICOTIANA) + -1A*.] a. Nicotianin. 
b. Nicotine. 

tNico-tian, sb. 1577. [- Fr. nicotiane 
(XVI), f. Nicot; see NICOTIANA.] The tobacco- 
plant —1073. 

Nicotian (niko. Hun), a. and sb.* 1825. f. 
nicol- (see next) + -IAN.] A. adj. Of or per- 
taining to tobacco; arising from the use of 
tobacco. B. sb. 1, = NICOTIANIN 1840. 2. A 
tobacco-smoker O. W. HOLMES. 

lNicotiana (nikō'fiēč'-nă, -tii-nà). 1000. 
{mod.L. (sc. herba), f. Jacques Nicot, French 
ambassador at Lisbon, who introduced 
tobacco into France in 1560.] 1. The tobacco- 
plant. 2. A genus of plants (chiefly Amer- 
ican) of the nightshade family, to which the 
tobacco-plant (N. tabacum) belongs 1846. 

Nicotianin (niko".f'ünin) Also -ine, 1838. 
If. prec. + -IN'.] Chem. A camphorous bitter 
substance, extracted from tobacco. 

Nicotic (niko-tik), a. 1857. [f. nicol- (see 
NICOTIANA) + -10.] Chem. Of or pertaining to 
nicotine, esp. in N. acid. 

Nicotina (nikótoi-nà). 1838. It. nicot- (see 
NICOTIANA) + NA.] Chem. = next. 

Nicotine (ni-kétin, nikótbn). Also -in. 
1819. (- Fr. nicotine, f. mod. L. nicotiana (sc. 
herba) tobaeco-plant; see NIcoTIAN sb.!, 
NICOTIANA, -INE*] A poisonous alkaloid 
forming the essential principle of tobacco, 
from which it is obtained as an oily liquid. 
Hence Nicoti‘nian a. = NICOTIAN a. 
Ni-cotinism, a diseased condition produced 
by the excessive use of tobacco. Ni'cotin- 
ize, Ni-cotize, vbs. trans. to drug or saturate 
with n. 

Nictate (ni-kte't), v. 1601. E nictat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. nictare blink; see next, 
Arn] infr. To wink. Only in nictating 
l see NICTITATE v. Hence Nicta-- 

on. 

Nictitate (ni-ktite't), v. 1822. I- nictitat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of med.L. nictilare, frequent. of 
L. nictare blink; see prec., -ATE*.] intr. Of 
the eyelids: To wink (rare). Hence Ni'ctitat- 
ing ppl. a., in nictitating membrane, a third or 
inner eyelid present in many animals, 
serving to protect the eye from dust, ete., 
ang to keep it moist 1713. So Nictita:tion 

84. 

Nidamental (noidáme-ntàl) a. 1835. [f. 
L. nidamentum (see NIDUS, -MENT) + -AL!.] 
1. Zool. Serving as a receptacle for the ova of. 
molluscs or other marine animals; forming a 
collection of ova. 2. Serving as a nest or 
nests 1879. 

Ni-ddering, sb. and a. Also nider-. 1596. 
[Erroneous form of NiTHING, originating in 
the early printed text (1596) of William of 
Malmesbury, by misreading niding as nid'ing 
(= nidering). The modern currency of the 
word is due to Scott.] sb. A base coward or 

wretch, adj. Base, cowardly, vile 1848. 

Nide (noid). 1679. [- Fr. nid or L. nidus 
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nest; see NYE.] A brood or nest of pheasants. 
Also transf. of geese. Now only arch. 

Nidificate (ni-difike't), v. 1816. [Back- 
formation from NIDIFICATION.] intr. To make 
a nest. 

All the Birds of Prey. .n. in lofty situations 1835. 
So Nidifica-tion, the operation of nest-building; 
the manner in which this is done 1658. 

Nidify (ni-difai), v. 1656. l- L. nidificare, 
f. nidus nest; see -FY. Cf. Fr. nidifier.] intr. 
To build a nest or nests. 

Nid-nod, v. 1787. [redupl.f. Nop v.] To 
nod repeatedly. 

Nidor (nei-dji). Now rare. 1619. [= L. 
nidor.] The smell of animal substances when 
burned, roasted, or boiled; ta strong odour 
of any kind. 

Nidorous (noi-dóros) a. Now rare. 1626. 
I- late L. nidorosus (see preoc., -ovs) or f. 
Non + -ovs.] Of smells: Resembling that 
of cooked or burnt animal substances; strong 
and unpleasant. b. Applied to stomachic 
eructations 1651. 

Nidulant (ni-diülànt), a. Now rare. 1797. 
- nidulant-, pr. ppl. stem of L. nidulari, f. 
nidus nest; see -ANT.] Nestling; embedded. 
in pulp or cotton, or in a berry. 

Nidus (noi-dds). Pl. nidi (noi. da), nidus- 
es (noi-diséz). 1742. [L.; see NEST sb.) I. a. 
Zool. A nest or place in which insects, snails, 
ete., deposit their eggs. b. Bot. A place or 
substance in which spores or seeds develop 
1790. c. Phys. and Path. A place of origin or 
development for some state or substance 
1804. d. fig. A source or place of origin 1807. 
2. A place in which something is formed, 
deposited, settled, or located 1778. 3. A 
collection of eggs, tubercles, ete. 1822. 

1. c. The mammary gland seems to be the n. for 
this diseased action ABERNETHY. d. The Sor- 
bonne, formerly the n. of pedantry 1817. 

Niece (nis). ME. [- (O)Fr. nièce - pop.L. 
*neptia, for L. neptis, corresp. to Skr. naplis, 
Lith. mepté, Gme. *niptiz, whence OE. nift 
(current till xv), OFris., OHG. nifi, MDu. 
nichte (whence G. nichte), Du. nicht, ON. nipt. 
Cf. NxPHEW.] 1. fa. A grand-daughter, or 
more remote female descendant (Common 
down to eie). b. A daughter of one's 
brother (brother-in-law) or sister (sister-in- 
law). 12. A female relative —1508. 

1. b. His neece by the sister's side 1673, 

Niellated (niele'téd), ppl. a. 1886. [- It. 
niellato, pa. pple. of niellare, f. NIELLO.] 
Inlaid in niello. 

Niello (nie-lo), sb. Pl. i, os. 1816. 
[= It. niello — L. nigellus, dim. of niger 
black.] 1. A black composition, consisting 
of metallic alloys, for filling in engraved 
designs on silver or other metals. b. Orna- 
mental work in niello 1842. 2. A specimen of 
niello work 1840. 3. An impression on paper 
of the design which is to be filled with niello 
1854. Hence Nie-llist, a worker or artist in 
n. Nie'llo v. inlay with n. Nie-loed ppl. a. 

Nietzschean (nī-tfīăn), a. and sb. 1914. [f. 
the name of the German philosopher 
Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche (1844-1900) + 
:AN.] Pertaining to or characteristic of 
Nietzsche or his philosophy of the Über- 
mensch (see SUPERMAN). So Nie-tzschean- 
ism, Nie-tzscheism. 

Nieve (niv), nief (nif). Now dial. or arch. 
(ME. neve — ON. hnefi, nefi, which has no 
known cognates.] A clenched hand, a fist. 
es me your neafe, Mounsieur Mustardseed 

Nifle (nəi-f'l). Now dial. late ME. [perh. 
= med.L. NicHIL, infl. by trifle, with which 
it is often combined.] A trifle; ta trifling or 
fictitious tale. (Common 1550-1650.) 

Nigella (noidse-là). late ME. [L., fem. 
of nigellus; see NIELLO.] Bot. A genus of 
ranunculaceous plants, having numerous 
black seeds, esp. the Fennel-flower (N. 
sativa) and Love-in-a-mist (N. damascena); 
also, the seeds of this used for medicinal 


purposes. 

Niggard (nigüid), sb. and a. late ME. 
[Alteration, with substitution of suffix -ARD, 
of earlier tnigon (XIV-XV1), f. tnig (XI-XVII); 
prob. of Scand. origin; cf. NIGGLE.] A. sb. 
1. A mean, stingy, or parsimonious person; à 
miser. 2. dial. A false bottom for a grate, to 
economize fuel. Also n. iron. 1088. 


NIGH 


1. The negard then saith to his mone: my god 

arte thou 1510. Be niggards of py Se on no 

8 For the worst avarice is that of Sense 
'OPE. 


B. adj. 1. Miserly, parsimonious, mean; un- 
willing to give or spend anything. late ME, 
2. Of actions and qualities; Niggardly, un- 
generous 1672. 3. Scanty 1751. 

1. N. with pence and lavish with millions 
BENTHAM. Hence fNi-ggardise, ni 
NI. gardy adv. in a n. manner; -ness. 

Niggardly (nigüidli), a. 1501. f. prec, 
sb. + -LYM] 1. Having a niggard's nature; 
close-fisted, stingy; sparing 1571. 2, Of 
actions, qualities, etc.: Characteristic of a 
niggard; mean, miserly 1561. 3. Such asa 
niggard would give; meanly small; scanty 
1599. 

1. The Israelites. were perpetually slack or n, in 
the service of Jehovah M. ARNOLD. 3. The 
niggardliest mouse of biete will cost him sixpence 
1699, Hence Ni-ggardliness. 

Nigger (nigoi. 1786. [Luter form of 
NEGER.] 1. A Negro, (Colloq. and usu. con. 
tempt.) Also fransf, of members of other 
dark-skinned races. 2. The black caterpillar 
of the turnip saw-fly 1840. 3. attrib. (or adj.). 
a. Belonging to the Negro race; black- 
skinned. Also n.-minstrel; see NEGRO, 1836. 
b. Of, or belonging to, occupied by, Negroes. 
Also (ransf. 1834. c. The name of a colour 
1914. 

3. a. He was about to be serenaded ui A no 
miel 1883. Hence Niggerdom, Nigger- 


a. 

Ni'&gerhead. 1859. [f. proc. + HEAD sb.) 
Applied to various black or dark-coloured 
roundish objects. (Cf. NEGRO-HEAD.) 

A clump or tussock of vegetation (U.S.), the 
black or rough head of some plants (Austral.); 
Min. a dark-coloured nodule or boulder; = 
NRGRO-HEAD 1. 

Niggle (nig'D, v. 1599. (app. of Scand. 
origin, corresp. both in form and meaning to. 
Norw. nigla, with the vars. nagla and nugla.] 
1. intr. To work, or do anything, in a 
fiddling way; to spend time unnecessarily on 
petty details; to keep moving along, in a 
fiddling or ineffective manner. 12. Of girls: 
To be restless or fidgety from wantonness 
1809. 

1. Take heed, daughter, You n. not with your 
conscience MASSINGER. When I have nobody a 
all at my place but workmen;. In. after Ue 
and down Mg. D'ARBLAY. Hence Nigel 
Rp a, over-claborated 1884. Ni'ggler 1802. 

lügling ppl. a., trifling, petty, finicking. 
Ni'ggly a. 

Nigh (noh, adv., a., and sb. [OE. néah, néhy 
corresp. to OF ris. nei, ni, OS., OHG. nah (Du. 
na, G. nah), ON. nd-, Goth. néhw- (nēhw 
prep., néhwa adv.); Gmc. of unkn. origin. 
Orig. compared, as an adv., néar NEAR ddp, 
as an adj. néarra, ME. ner Nan a. ‘The 
relationship of these forms to the positive. 
becoming obscured, they were replaced by 
nigher, nighest.] = NxAR adv. and a. (which 
in all senses has taken the place of nigh exe. 
in arch. or dial. use.) *Denoting prozimily 
in place, time, ete. I. adv. With dependent 
dative (passing into prep.), or followed by to. 

There came other shippes..nye vnto y* place 
COVERDALE. Neuer harme,..Come our one 
Lady nye SHAKS. A Ship. N. Rivers Mouth 
Foreland MILT. 45 

II. adv. Used absol. as complement or pret 
icate (passing into adj.) OE. 

Now is your husband nie SHAKS, S0 saying, ne 
drew n. Mir. The hour is n. 1866. Phr. 44% 
hand (see HAND ab.). +N. and far (cf. FAR ade). 

III. adj. In attrib. use. tion? 

Is there any nigher way to lead unto damna! 
1547. Signe of n. battail, or got victory SPEN! 
The n. trace-chain of the n. horse 1844. 

**Denoting a; imation in degree gg 
amount. IV. adv. 1. Nearly, almost, all E. 
OE. 12. Nearly, closely —1587. 3. Near OF 
close (to), in respect of attainment, T$ 
semblance, flikelihood, etc. TAG 4. as adj. 
Close, near; parsimonious 1555. 

1. Thenne the quene was nyghe oute of her wit 
MALORY. I gave nie five times five assaultes 1993" 
2. For I am shave as nye as is a frere CHAUCER. 1. 
Her sarcasms and self-will..go n. to confirm 
L. HUNT. 


Nigh (noi), v. Now rare. ME. f. op 
adv.) 1. trans. To go, come, or draw near tos 
to approach closely. 2. 7t nighs: It draw? 
or towards a time. Obs. or arch. ME. 3. intre 


NIGH BY 


To draw or come near toward or fo a person, 
place, etc. ME. 4. To go, come, or draw near; 
to approach ME. 

2. When it nigh’d to Christmas tide 1821. 4. Now 
day is doen, and night is nighing fast SPENSER. 

Nigh by, adv. (and a.) late ME. If. NIGH 
adv. + BY; cf. NEAR BY.) tl, adv. Nearly, 
almost (rare) 21448. 2. Near to; near at hand 
1500. 

Nigh hand, adv. OE. If. NIGH adv. + 
HAND sb.; cf. NEAR HAND.] 1. Near or close 
at hand; close by. b. Governing a sb. Near, 
close to ME. 2. Almost, nearly ME. 

2, Wasn't it enough for you to nigh-hand kill one 
of my horses? 1842. 

Nighly (noili) adv. [OE. néahliée; see 
Nigh adv., -LY*.] 1. Nearly, almost, +2. 
Nearly, closely —1691. +3. Niggardly —1579. 

Nighness (noi-nés). late ME. (f. NIGH a. + 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being NIGH. 
Sen nighnes of blood which they be of unto hym 

71, 

Night (noit) sb. [OE. niht, Angl. næht, 
neaht = OFris, MDu. nacht, OS. OHG. 
nahi (Du., G. nacht), ON. nált, nótt, Goth. 
nahis . YE. *nokt-, repr. also by L. noz, 
nocl-, Gr. vig, ver-, Skr. náktā, ndklis.] 1. The 
period of darkness between day and day; 
that part of the natural day (of 24 hours) 
during which no light is received from the 
sun; the time between sunset and sunrise or 
dusk and dawn. b. The darkness which 
prevails during this time; the dark 1855. 
2. The close of daylight ME. 3. With a and 
pl. One of the intervals of darkness between 
two days OE. 4. With possessive pronouns: 
The particular night on which a person 
performs some duty (receives visitors, etc.). 
Also n. out, the evening on which a domestic 
servant is free to go out. 1525. b. The kind 
of night one has had, or usually has 1667. 

1. Y* nyghte. .gyueth triews to alle labours, and 
by slepyng maketh swete alle peynes and 
traueylles CAXTON. Phr. As black, dark, eto. as n. 
Personified (as a female being). They must for 
aye consort with blacke browd n. SHAKS. fig. Yet 
hath my n. of life some memorie SHAKS. Dido. . 
clos'd her Lids at last, in endless N. DRYDEN. 
b. I heard The shrill-edged shriek. divide the 
shuddering n. TENNYSON, 2. Mids. N. Hr. ii. 275. 
3. Now will he lie ten nights awake caruing the 
fashion of a new dublet SHAKS. A Crown. . Brings 
sleepless nights Min. The missing of an Opera 
the first N, ADDISON. Christmas, first, Mid- 
summer, wedding n., etc.; see these words. Phr. 
To make (or have) a n. of it, to spend the n. in 
enjoyment or revelling. A n. out: a night spent 
away from home, esp. in amusement, 4. Her 
annual n. (= benefit n.) DICKENS. b. My nights 
are very restless and tiresome JOHNSON. 
Phrases, a. Adverbial. N. and day, always, con, 
tinually, V. (nor day, by n. or by day. AU, or 
whole, n. (long), throughout the n. b. Prep- 
ositional. By n., during the n., in the night-time. 
By n. and day, always, at any time. At n., at 
nightfall, in the evening. Also designating the 
hours of darkness, esp. " to midnight. 0 
nights, by n. (habitually). Iso A-NIGHTS, o, and 
in nights. So At nights, of nights, On (upon), in, 
or of the n., by n., during the n. Now only with in. 
attrib. and Comb. 1. General: as . ete.: 
n, clad, e -swift, etc.; in 
sense of ‘by n.“ as n.-blowing, 
-warbling, etc. ; n.-angling, etc., n.-fallen, -scented, 
etc,; in senses ‘of n.“, ‘existing, prevailing, E 
place, etc., during the n.“, as n.-air, -attack, -braul, 
-fears; with sense ‘(intended to be) worn or used 
during the n.“, as m.-attire, -bell; with sense 
‘acting, or on duty or abroad, during the ., as 
n.-atlendant, -brawler, -nurse, "porter; 80 n. duty. 
Also with names of animals, birds, plants, etc., 
as n.-dog, -moth, -warbler, -weed, -willow-herb. 

2. Spec: as n.-bag, a travelling bag containing 
necessaries for the n.; -biue, a dyestuff giving à 
blue which retains its colour under artificial 
light; -boat, a passenger-boat which travels by 
n.; -Cart, a cart for removing night-soil; -chair, 
a commode for use by n.; -cloud, the form of 
cloud known as stratus; club, a club frequented 
during the night hours, esp. for drinking and 
dancing; -eyed a., capable of seeing in the night- 
time; -fire, a fire kindled at, or for the n.; -line, 
a line with baited hooks set to catch fish by n.; 
7rider, one who rides on horseback by night, esp. 
U.S, one who damaged tobacco plantations: 
zSchool, a school held in the evening, eem for 
those who have ceased to attend a day-school; 
-sight, = NYorALOPIA; -singer, a bird that 
sings by p.; spec. the sedge-warbler; soll, 
excrementitious matter removed by night from 
cesspools, ete.; -stick, U.S. a strong stic carried 
by a policeman at night; ~sweat, profuse per- 
spiration occurring during the n., symptomatic 
of certain diseases; -wanderer, one who or that 
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which wanders by n.; one who is travelling by n. 
(SHAKS. and MILT.); so -wandering, "hl d.i 
-water, water which collects or is stored during 


the n. 

Night (noit) v. ME. It. the sb.] I. intr. 
To spend or pass the night; to remain or 
lodge for the night. Now rare. 12. impers. 
To grow dark 1520. 13. pass. To be over- 
taken by night 1041. 

Ni-ght-bird. 1546. (f. NIGHT sb. + Bmp.) 
1. A bird of nocturnal habits; esp. the owl or 
the nightingale 1608, 2. transf. One who goes 
about at night, esp. a night-thief. 

Ni-ght-bli:zndness. 1754. f. NIGHT sb. + 
BLINDNESS.) Path. =  NYCTALOPIA, 80 
Ni-ght-blind a. 1898. 

Ni-ght-cap. late ME. IT. NIGHT sb. + 
CaP sb.] 1. A covering for the head, worn 
esp. in bed. 2. An alcoholic drink taken im- 
merely, before going to bed to induce sleep 
1818. 

1. transf. They say in Wales, When certain Hills 
have their Night-caps on, they mean mischief 


BACON. 

Ni-ght-ceillar. 1743. lf. NIGHT sb. + 
CELLAR sb.] A cellar serving as a low-class 
tavern or place of resort during the night. 

Ni-ght-clothes. 1602. f. NIGHT sb. + 
CLOoTHES.] 1. Such garments as are worn in 
bed. 12. Négligé or informal dress worn in 
the evening —1751. 

2. My Lady Castlemaine, who looked prettily in 
her night-clothes PEPYS. 

Ni-ght-crow. Now arch. ME. If. NIGHT 
sb. + Crow sb. ] A bird supposed to croak 
or ery in the night and to be of ill omen; 
prob. an owl or a nightjar. Also fransf. of 


persons. 

Ni-ght-dress. 1712. f. NIGHT sb. + 
Dress sb.] A night-gown or other dress 
worn in bed. 

Ni-ghted, ppl. a. 1604. t. NIGHT v. + 
Al. 1. Made dark or black as night SHAKS. 
2. Benighted 1640. 

+Ni-ghtertale. Chiefly north. and Sc. ME. 
[prob. — ON. ndttarpel (f. nátlar, gen. of nátt 
Nicut sb. + pel groundwork, stuff, ete.) with 
assimilation to fale reckoning.) Night-time, 
the night. Only in phr. by, on, a (ete) n. 


-1670. 

Nightfall. 1611. [f. NIGHT sb. + FALL Sb. 
1. The coming on of night; the time of dusk 
1700. 2. That which falls at night (rare) 1011. 

Ni-ght-glass. 1779. (t. NIGHT sb. + GLASS 
sb.) Naut. A short refracting telescope for 
use at night. 

Ni-ght-gown. late ME. [f. NIGHT gb. + 
Gown sb.] 1. A dressing-gown. Now only 
Hist. 12. A kind of gown worn by ladies in 
the 18th c., orig. as an evening dress —1778. 
3. A long, loose, light garment worn by 
women or children in bed 1822. 

Ni-ght-hag. Now rare. 1666. If. Nieur 
sb. + HAG sb.!] A female demon supposed to 
ride the air by night; the nightmare. 

Ni-ght-hawk. 1611. (t. NiaHT sb. + 
HAWK sb.'] 1. A name for various birds; esp. 
the Nightjar or Goatsucker. 2. fig. One who 
seeks his prey by night 1818. 

Nightingale (noi-tingé'l). (MB. niMingale 
(xm), alt. of nihtegale, OE. nihtegala = OS. 
nahta-, nahtigala (Du. nachtegaal), OHG. 
nahta-, nahtigala (G. nachtigall), ON. 
nálrgali; f. Gme. *naxl(i)- Naur + *3alan 
sing.) A small reddish-brown or tawny 
migratory bird, Daulias (Luscinia) luscinia, 
celebrated for the sweet song of the male 
heard by night during the breeding season. 
Applied with qualification to other gweet- 
singing birds. b. Dutch n., a frog 1769. 

1. The lorn n. Mourns not her mate with such 
melodious pain SHELLEY. transf. His voice. -was 
so naturally musical, that. honest. Tom South- 
erne used always to call him [Pope] The little n. 


1. 

Nightjar. 1630. [f. NIGHT sb. + JAR sb.'] 
A name for the GOATSUCKER, from the 
peculiar whirring noise which the male makes 
during the period of incubation. Also applied 
to other birds of the genus Caprimulgus 1712. 

Ni-ghtless, a. 1613. lf. NIGHT sb. + -LESS.] 
Having no night. 
Ni-ght-light. 1648. H. NIGHT sb. + Lieut 
sb.) I. The faint light which is perceptible in 
the night. 2. A light which burns or shines 
during the night 1839. b. A short thick 
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candle, a wick, ete., designed to burn during 
the night, e.g. in sick-rooms, ete. 1844. 

Ni-ght-long, a. and adv. 1850. [f. NIGHT 
sb. Loxd d.] 1. adj. That lasts or has lasted 
the whole night. 2. adv. During the whole 
night 1870. 

Nightly (noi-tli), a. OE. nihtlic; seo NIGHT 
sb. and LVI.] 1. Coming or happening by 
night; done by night. b. Happening every 
night 1705. 2. Of or pertaining to the night; 
used by night; acting by night ME. b. Dark 
as, or with, night; resembling night 1602. 

2. Some pilgrim. . With many a tale repays the n. 
bed GOLDSM. b. Good Hamlet cast thy n. colour 


off SHAKS. 

Nightly (noi-tli), adv, 1457. [f. NIGHT sb. + 
-LY*] 1. Every night. 2. At or by night; 
during the night 1592. 

1. The clamorous Owle that n. hoots SHAKS. 2. 
When the blue wave rolls n. on deep Galilee 
BYRON. 

Ni'áhtman. 1006. [f. NIGHT sb. + MAN sb.) 
A man employed during the night to empty 
cesspools, etc., and to remove night-soil. 

Nightmare (noi-tmé*1), sb. ME. If. NIGHT 
sb. + ManE*.] I. A female monster supposed 
to settle upon people and animals in their 
sleep producing a feeling of suffocation. 2. A 
feeling of suffocation or great distress felt 
during sleep, from which the sleeper vainly 
tries to free himself; a bad dream producing 
these or similar sensations 1562. 

1. fig. For weeks past this n. of war has been 
riding us THACKERAY. 2. A good remedy agaynst 
the stranglyng of the nyght mare 1562. attrib. A 
n, sleep CARLYLE, fig. Quilp was a perpetual 
nightmare to the child DIOKENS, Hence Ni-ght- 
mare v. trans. to beset as by a n. Also fig. 

Ni-ght-owl. 1513. [t. NIGHT sb, + OWL gb. ] 
An owl which flies especially by night. 

Ni-ght-piece. 1605. [. NIGHT sb, + PIECE 
sb.) A painting or picture representing a 
night-scene. 

Ni-ght-rail. Now only Hist. or dial. 1552. 
If. Nimt sb. + RAIL sb.'] A loose wrap, 
dressing-gown, or negligeo. 

Ni-ght-ra:ven. Now only poet.  [OE. 
nihthrafn; see NiGHT sb. and RAVEN 8b.] A 
nocturnal bird, variously identified as a 
night-owl, night-heron, or night-Jjar, or 
imagined as a distinct species. 

Where brooding darkness Meer his jealous 
vap And the night-Raven sings MILT, 

Ni-ght-sea:son. arch. 1535. [f. NIGHT sb. 
+ SEASON sb. II.] Night-time. 

Nightshade (noi-tfé'd). (OK. mihtscada, 
corresp. to MLG., MDu. nachtschade, OHG. 
nahtscato (G. nachtschalten); app. f. NIGHT 8b. 
+ SHADE sb., prob, with allusion to the 
poisonous or narcotic properties of the 
berries.] 1. a. A plant of the genus Solanum, 
esp. S. nigrum (Black N.), with white flowers, 
and black poisonous berries, or S. dulcamara 
(Woody N.), with purple flowers, and bright 
red berries. b. A plant of the genus Atropa, 
Deadly N. or BELLADONNA. 2. Used with 
specific names to denote species of Solanum, 
Atropa, eto. 1839. 

2. Enchanter's N. (see ENCHANTER). pies tat 
or puent N. Deadly N. Stinking N., Hen- 
bane. Three-leaved N. a N, Amer, plant 
(Trillium), having simple stems with three leaves 
at the top. 

Ni-ght-shift. 1710. [f. NIGHT sb. + SHIFT 
sb.) Tl. A shift worn by women at night 
1727. 2. A shift, or gang of workmen, 
employed during the night 1839; the time 
the shift lasts 1860. 

Night-shirt. 1857. f. NIGHT sb. + 
SHIRT sb.) A long shirt worn by men or boys 
in bed. 

Ni-ght-spell. late ME. I. NIGHT sb. + 
SPELL sh. ] fl. A spell used against harm by 
night —1674, 2. A spell used to cause harm by 
night 1589. 

Ni-ght-tide. late ME. |f. NIGHT sb. + 
TIDE sb.] 1. Night-time. 2. A tide of the sea 
occurring at night 1795. 

Night-time. late ME. [f. NIGHT sb. + 
TIME sb.) The time between evening and 
morning; the time of night or darkness. 

Ni-ght-wa:lker. 1447. [f. NIGHT sb. + 
"WALKER sb.] 1. One who walks about by 
night, esp. with criminal intentions; a bully 
or thief. Now rare. (Common in 17th c.) 
+b. A prostitute 1825. 2. An animal that 
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moves about by night 1686. So Ni-ght- 
walking vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Ni-ght-watch. OE. [f. NIGHT sb. + 
WATCH sb.] 1. A watch or guard kept during 
the night; the time such a watch is kept. 2. 
The person or persons keeping such a watch. 
late ME. 3. One of the (three or four) 
watches into which the night was divided by 
the Jews and Romans; hence, any similar 
period. Usu. in pl. ME. 

3. I. - meditate on thee in the night-watches Ps. 
39055 o Ni-ght-watcher; -watching vòl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

Ni-ght-wa:tchman. 1874. [f. NIGHT sb. + 
WATCHMAN.] A watchman who is on duty by 
night, 

Ni-ght-work, sb. 1594. [f. NIGHT sb. + 
WORK sh.] Work done, or to be done, during 
the night. 

Nighty (noiti) 1895. [f. NIGHT-DRESS or 
NIGHT-GOWN + *.] A familiar (orig. 
nursery) name for a night-gown or night- 
dress. 


Nigrescent (noigre-sént, nig-), a. 1755. [- 
nigrescent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. nigrescere 
grow black, f. niger black; see -ESCENT.] 
Blackish, somewhat black. So Nigre-s- 
cence, the process of becoming black; 
blackness; spec. darkness of hair, eyes, or 
complexion 1856. 

Nigrify (ni-grifoi), v. 1656. [In mod. use 
f. L. niger black + x.] trans. To blacken. 

Nigrine (nixgroin). Also -in. 1805. [f. L. 
niger black + -INE*.] Min. A black ferru- 
ginous variety of rutile. 

Nigritian (nigri-f'an). 1733. lt. Nigritia 
(see def.) + -AN.] A. adj. Of or belonging to 
Nigritia, a region nearly co-extensive with 
the Sudan, the home of the most pronounced 
types of the Negro race; of or belonging to 
the Negro race. B. sb. An inhabitant of 
Nigritia 1881, 

Nigritude  (nigritiud). 1051. [= L. 
nigritudo, f. niger, nigr-; see -TUDE.] Black; 
coner. à black thing. 

Nigromancer, -mancy, etc.; see NECRO-. 

Nigrosine (ni-grésin). Also -in. 1892. [f. 
L. niger black + -OSE* + -INE*.] Chem. A 
blue-grey or blue-black colouring matter 
derived from aniline hydrochlorate. 

Nigua (ni-gwa). 1622. [Sp.] The chigoe 
or jigger. 

Nihil (nokhil. 1579. Earlier Nichil 
(1500). [L. nihil, in med.L. nichil nothing.) 
1, A thing of no worth or value (rare). 2. 
Law. The return made by the sheriff to the 
exchequer in cases where the party named in 
the writ had no goods on which a levy could 
be made 1629. 

Nihilism (noi-(h)iliz’m). 1817. [f. L. nihil 
nothing + sn; in philos. uses after G. 
nihilismus (F. H. Jacobi 1799); extended to 
the political sense after Fr. nihilisme 
(Russ. nigilizm).] 1. Negative doctrines in 
religion or morals; total rejection of current 
religious beliefs or moral principles. 2. 
Philos. A form of scepticism, involving the 
denial of all existence 1836. 3. The doctrines 
or principles of the Russian Nihilists 1808. 

Nihilist (noi-(h)ilist). 1836. L. as prec. + 
-IST; in philos. use after G. nihilist (Jean 
Paul 1804), Fr. nihiliste (1793); extended to 
the political sense after Fr. nihiliste (1793).] 
1. One who professes nihilism in philosophy 
or religion. 2. A member of a Russian 
revolutionary party professing extreme anti- 
social principles 1871. Hence Nihili'stic a. 

Nihility (noihi-liti). 1678. [- med.L. 
nihilitas, f. L. nihil nothing; see Arx. Cf. 
Fr. tniAilité.] The quality or state of being 
nothing; non-existence, nullity. b. With a 
and pl. A mere nothing; a non-existent thing 
1765. 

Nil’, Now rare or Obs. 1597. [- Arab. — 
Pers. nil; see ANIL] 1. The indigo plant; 
indigo dye 1598. 2. A species of convolvulus 
with blue flowers. 

Nil. 1833. [L., contr. f. NIHE.] Nothing. 
Nilgai (nilgai) 1882. [- Hindi u. 
nil blue + gái cow; see NYLGHAU.] = 

NYLGHAU. 

Nill (nil), v. Now arch. [OE. nyle (pres. 
tense) = OFris. nil, nel; f. NE + wile WILL 
v. ] 1. intr. To be unwilling, not to will. b. 
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In the phrases n. he, will he; nilling, willing, 
etc. ME. 2. trans. Not to will (a thing); to 
refuse; to negative, etc. OE. 

1. If I may rest, I nil] live in sorrowe SPENSER. b. 
Nylle he wille he, he shalle put forthe his honde 
1440. 2. So as to will what he wills. and to n. 
what he nilis 1708. Hence tNill sb. a disinclina- 
tion or aversion to something —1677. 

Nilometer (noilg-mites). 1707. [- Gr. 
NeAouézmov, after words in -METER.] A 
graduated pillar or the like, to show the 
height to which the Nile rises during its 
annual floods. 

Nilot (noilot) 1893. [f. Nile + -oT, or - 
Gr. NeAórs.] A native inhabitant of the 
banks of the Upper Nile. 

Nilotic (noilo-tik), a. 1653. - L. Niloticus, 
= Gr. Nedumwós, f. Nethos the Nile; see - OI. ] 
Of or pertaining to the Nile, the Nile region, 
or its inhabitants or languages. 

„v. Now only arch, [OE. niman = 
OFris. nima, OS. niman (Du. nemen), OHG. 
neman (G. nehmen) ON. nema, Goth. 
niman :- Gme. *neman, rel. to Gr. véuew 
deal out, distribute, possess, occupy.] fl. 
trans. To take, in various senses —1566, 12. 
intr. To betake oneself, to go —1430. 3. trans. 
To steal, filch, pilfer 1606. Also intr. (Com- 
mon in 17th c.) 

11 thieuing knaue the purse he nimbly nims 


Nimb (nimb). 1849. - L. Nisus. Cf. Fr. 
nimbe.] A nimbus or halo. Hence Nimbed a. 

Nimble (nimb'D, a. (and adv.) (ME. 
nemel (xi), later nemble, neam(b)le, app. repr. 
OE. n&mel quick at seizing, f. mm- *nem- 
take, NIM; superseded by nymel (XY), later 
nymble, which may repr. either a phonetic 
development or an OE. *nimol (cf. numol 
grasping, biting); see -LE. For the intrusive 
b cf. THINBLE.] fl. Quick at comprehending 
or learning; hence wise 1483. 2. Quick and 
light in movement or action; agile, active, 
swift ME. 3. Of the mental faculties, etc.: 
Quick in devising, designing, etc.; acute, 
alert 1589. b. Of persons: Quick or ready- 
witted 1604. c. Cleverly or smartly contrived 
1602. 4. Quick or ready at or in (or fo do) 
5 1591. 15. Quasi-adv. Nimbly 

2. Now see him mounted once again Upon his n. 
steed COWPER. The ‘n. ninepence” eing cd 
sidered “better than the slow shilling’ 1851. 3. b. 
A n. dialectician 1893. 

Comb.: n.-fingered, -footed, -witted adj lso n.- 
come-quick a., of rapid growth. Heni i*mble 
v. ttrans. to make n. intr. to move nimbly, Now 
rare or Obs, Ni-mbling vòl. sb. and ppl. a. Ni'm- 
bleness. Ni-mbly adv. 

Nimbus (ni-mbjs). PI. nimbi (rare). 1616. 
[- L. nimbus rain, cloud, aureole.] 1. A 
bright cloud, or cloudlike splendour, 
imagined as investing deities when they 
appeared on earth. 2. Art, A bright or 
golden disc surrounding the head, esp. of a 
saint. Cf. AUREOLE 2, HALO sb. 2. 1797. 3. 
Meteorol. A rain-cloud 1803. 

1. transf. The romantic old castle surrounded by 
the n. of both history and romance 1881. 2. At 
Venice, one only knows a fisherman by his net, 
and a saint by his n. RUSKIN, 3. A rainy south- 
wester. was now spreading with its black n. over 
the bay 1856. Hence Ni-mbused a. 1852. 

Nimiety (nimoi-éti). 1564. [- L. nimietas, 
f. nimis too much; see -ITY.] Excess, redun- 
dancy; an instance of this. 

Ni:miny-pi-miny. 1801. [Jingling forma- 
tion based on NAMBY-PAMBY; cf. MrwINY- 
PIMINY.] Mincing, affected; lacking in force 
or spirit. 

A n. creature, afraid of a petticoat and a bottle 
STEVENSON, 

Nimious (ni-mios), a. 1485. [f. L. nimius, 
f. nimis too much; see -ous.] Overmuch, ex- 
cessive. Now chiefly as a Sc. legal term. 
Nimmer (nimozi. ME. If. NM v. + 
m One who takes. b. A pilferer, a thief 
Nimrod (ni-mrod). 1545. [- Heb. Nimrod 
valiant, strong; see Gen. 10:8, 9.] fl. A 
tyrant —1607. 2. A great hunter 1712. 

Nincom, -cum, abbrev. ff. NINCOMPOOP. 
Nincompoop (ni. nkempap). 1676. [The 
earliest forms suggest deriv. from a proper 
name, such as Nicholas or Nicodemus (cf. Fr. 
nicodéme simpleton) + the word repr. by 
tpoop cheat, befool (xvi-xvu); alt. of the 


NINETEEN? 


first syll. to nin- is prob. due to Nn 
fool, blockhead, simpleton, ninny, 
An old Ninny hammer, a Dotard, a N. 1 
Nine (nein), a. and sb. (OB. 
OF ris. nigun, OS. nigun, on (Du. neg 
*nizun, var. of Gmc. *niwun (repr. by 
niun, G. neun, ON. niu, Goth. niun) 
*(e)newn, repr. by L. novem, Gr. 
návan.] The cardinal number next 
eight; symbols 9 or ix. A. adj. 1. In co 
with sb. expressed. (Also coupled 
higher cardinal numeral, as n. and 
2. With sb. unexpressed OE. b. 0 
hour of the day 1548. ^ 
1. When I was crown'd, I was but n. monet 
SHARKS, 2. Fancies. . too greene and idle For 
of n. SHAKS. N. of the strongest men of 
Scorr, I started at n. nex 
The N., the nine Muses. b. 


It was a ‘9 o'clock wind", . 
from the left side of the rifleman 1894, 
Phrases. A n. days’ wonder, in ref. to the | 
novelty is said to hold attention; also app 
an event of temporary interest. N. times 


Comb., as 
year-old sb. an 


men’s morris; see MORRIS sb.* 
B. sb. 1. The number nine; the fi 
symbol representing this. late MB. 
Cards. A card marked with nine pips 
b. A set of nine persons, players, ef 
3. Long n.: a. A nine-pound 

U.S. A kind of cigar 1 

(rarely nine), to perfection 1787. 

4. When she's dressed up to the nines for 
grand party T, Harpy. 
Nine-eyed (noin,oid), a. 1094. H 
nine eyes. fl. As an opprobrious epit 
(rare) 21703. 2. Nine-eyed cel, the la 
Se. 1810. So Nine-eyes (dial.) 1841, 
Ninefold (noi: nfod). OF. It. 


-FOLD.] A. adj. 1, Nine times as gre 
numerous. 2. Consisting of nine ft 
parts. Also (with sb. in d.): Nine in nul 
1594. B. sb. An attendant company of. 
1605. 

A. I. A n. woe remains behind Hoop, 2. Ny ht 
mony MILx. B. Lear mt. iv. 120. 


2 
C. adv. To nine times the number 1849. 
Nine-holes. 1573. a. A game in 

the players endeavour to roll small ba 

nine holes made in the ground, each 

having a separate scoring value. b. A 

game played with a board having nine] 

or arches, 

Nine-ki:ller. 1801. [tr. Du. negende 
or G. neuntóler.] The butcher bird or 8 
(Lanius excubitor or L. boreali: 

Ninepence (noinpéns). 1606. 1. The SU 
of nine pence. 2. A coin of the value of 
pence. (In former English use appli 
the Irish shilling. In U.S. a name for the 
real = 123 cents.) 1663. 

1. Phr. As right as n. 1890. 2. Nimble ne 

NIMBLE a, 

Ninepenny (noi-npéni), sb. and a. 

A. sb. A coin equal in value to nine p 

1830. B. adj. 1. Of the value of ninep 

1804. 2. N. marl = Nine men’s morris 
Ninepins (noi-npinz), sb. pl. 1580. 

sb. IV. 2.] 1. A game in which nine pins“ 

set up to be knocked down by a ball or 

thrown at them. 2. The pins with which 

game is played; also sing. one of these 1! 

3. attrib. as n. alley, yard 1756. " 
Nineteen (nointi-n, noi-ntin), a. (and 

OE. nigontyne = OFris. niogentend, 
nigentein (Du. negentien), OHG. m 
(G. neunzehn), ON. nítján; sco NINE, -TE 
The cardinal number composed of nine 
ten; symbols 19 or xix. 1. In concord | 
Sb. expressed. 2. With sb. understood. P 
Nineteenth —1523. 


t3. 
2. Phr. To talk (run) n. to the dozen: to 


Tun on, at a great rate. s 

Nineteenth (nointi-np, noi-ntinp), d. 
sb. [OB. nigontéopa, etc., whence 
nintethe, superseded by nintenthe; see PIO 
-TH'.] The ordinal numeral correspon 
to the cardinal NINETEEN. A ai 
cord with sb. expressed or unders ay. 

1. The n. hole: the convivial gathering piace 
golfers after play on the course. 


NINE-TENTHS 


B. sb. a. A nineteenth part. b. Mus. An 
interval of two octaves and a fifth. 1597. 
Ninetee-nthly adv. in the n. place; also as sb. 

Nine-tenths. 1812. Nine parts out of ten; 
also loosely, nearly the whole of any number 
or amount. 

Ninetieth (noi-ntiép), a. (sb.) OE. It. next 
+ -eth, -TH*.] The ordinal number corre- 
sponding to the cardinal NINETY. 

Ninety (noi-nti), a. and sb. (OE. nigontig; 
see NINE, -TY'.] 1. The cardinal number 
equal to nine tens, represented by 90 or xc. 
Also with omission of sb., and in comb. with 
numbers below ten (ordinal and cardinal), as 
ninety-one, ninety-first, etc. 2. The nineties: 
‘The numbers between n. and a hundred; esp. 
the years between n. and à hundred in a par- 
ticular century or in a person's life 1883. 

Ninevite (ni-ntvoit), 1550. [- eccl L, 
Ninivitæ pl., f. Ninive Nineveh; see -ITE' . J 
An inhabitant of Nineveh. 

Ninny (ni-ni). 1593. [Appellative use of 
Ninny, pet-form of Innocent, with prefixed 
n- (cf. Ned, NEDDY and -y*.] A simpleton; a 
fool. 

Nimnny-ha:mmer. 1592. [app. f. prec.] A 
simpleton. 


Ninon (ni-non). 1913. [Fr.; pet form of 
Anne.) A light semi-transparent silk 
material. 


Ninth (noi-np), a. and sb. IME. nigon pe 
(xu), a new formation superseding OE. 
nijopa; seo NINE, TI. Cf. SEVENTH.) The 
ordinal numeral corresponding to the car- 
dinal NINE. A. adj. 1. With sb. expressed or 
understood. b. The ninth day (of a month) 
1596. 2. N. part or deal, one of the nine equal 
parts into which a thing may be divided OE. 

B. sb. 1. = Ninth part ME. 2. Mus. The 
interval of an octave and a second; a tone at. 
this interval 1591. b. (Also n. chord) A chord 
of the dominant seventh with the ninth 
added. 

1. Find one n...of £57. 168, 1870. Hence 
Ni-nthly adv. in the n. place; sb, the n. head of a 


sermon. 

Niobate (noi-dbe't), 1845. [f. NIOBIUM + 
-ATE*.] Chem. A salt of niobie acid. 

Niobe (noi-óbi). 1589. ( Gr. Nim] In 
Greek myth., the name of the daughter of 
‘Tantalus, who was changed into stone while 
A for her children; hence transf. and 

0. 

Hamil. 1. il. 149. Hence Niobe, an a. 1847. 

Niobic (noió"bik), a. 1845. [f. NIOBIUM 
+ 0 1 b.] Chem. Of or pertaining to, 
derived from, niobium; esp. in n. acid, oxide. 

Niobite (noióboit). 1854. [f. next + -ITE' 
2 b and 4 b.] 1. Min. = COLUMBITE. 2. 
Chem. A niobic salt 1866. 

Niobium (noió"bijm). 1845. [f. NIOBE, 
daughter of Tantalus + un; named by II. 
Rose, who rediscovered it in the tantalites of 
Bavaria.] Chem. A metallic element, occur- 
ring in tantalite and other minerals. Symbol 
Nb. Hence Nio-bous a. derived from n. 
(denoting a lower degree of oxidation than 
niobie). 

Nip, sb. 1549. (f. NIP v.'] I. 1. The act 
of nipping; a pinch; a sharp bite 1551. b. 
Naut. Pressure exerted by ice on the sides of 
a vessel; the crushing effect of this 1850. €. 
Naut. The grip of a rope where it is twisted 
round something; the part of a rope held fast 
in this way 1841. 2. A sharp saying, or com- 
ment; a slight rebuke, or sarcasm. Now 
somewhat rare. 1549. 3. A check to vegeta- 
tion caused by cold; the quality in, wind or 
weather which produces this 1614. 4. N. and 
tuck (U.S.), neck and neck, a close thing 1832. 

1. b. On the following morning we sustained a 
slight ‘n.’, caused by the ice setting rapidly in 
towards us 1878. 2. Many a shrewd n. has he in 
old days given to the Philistines, this editor M. 
ARNOLD. 

II. f1. A cutpurse or pickpocket —1700. 2. 
In wool- or silk-combing apparatus, a piece 
of mechanism which catches and carries 
forward the material 1884. III. A small piece 
pinched off something; a fragment, little bit 
1006. 

Nip, sb.? 1796. [prob. short for NIPPERKIN.] 
fa. A half-pint of ale —1824. b. A small 
T of spirits, usu. less than a glass 

9. 
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Nip, v.“ late ME. (prob. of LDu. origin; 
cf. tSc. gnip (XIV), tknip (xvi).] I. trans. 1. 
To compress or eateh between two surfaces 
or points; to pinch, squeeze sharply. tb. To 
close up (a glass vessel) by pressing together 
the heated end of the neck or tube -1005. c. 
Naut. Of ice: To squeeze or crush (the sides 
of a vessel) 1853. 2, To pinch off. late ME. 
3. To check the growth or development of 
(something), as by pinching off the buds or 
shoots of a plant 1581. 4. Of cold: To affect 
painfully or injuriously 1548. +5. To censure 
—1720. 6. To touch (one) closely; to vex. Now 
rare. 1553. 7, To snatch or seize smartly. 
Chiefly dial. or slang. 1500. b. slang. To 
arrest 1566. 

1. They doe bite and with their teeth n. one 
another 1585. 2, The small shoots. , must be nipt 
off 1707. Phr. T'o n. in the bud, to arrest or check 
at the very beg . 4. The wind blew keenly, 
nipping the features DICKENS. 6. Not a word can 
bee spoke, but nips him somewhere 1633, 7. Phr. 
To n. a bung (slang), to cut a purse. 

II. intr. 1. To give a nip or pinch; to cause 
or produce pinching 1460. 12. Cant. To pick 
pockets, to steal —1634. 3. slang. To move 
rapidly or nimbly 1825. Const. with in, out, 


up, etc. 

3. N. in, sir’, said the driver 1889. 

Nip, v.“ 1887, If. Nip sb. 2] I. inir. To take 
nips of liquor. 2. (rans. To take (liquor) in 
nips 1897. 

Nipa (ni-pá, noipü). 1588. [Sp., Pg. — 
Malay nipah.] t1. A kind of toddy obtained 
from the spadix of the nípa palm (see 2) 
—1616, 2. A kind of palm (Nipa fruticans), 
native to the coasts and ds of the 
Indian seas; also, the folii f this plant. 
1839. 

Nipper (ni-poa), sb. 1535. [f. NIP v. + 
Anl.] I. I. One who nips (see Nip v.). b. 
U.S. The Cunner. and the Bluefish 1888, 12. 
Cant. A thiet or pickpocket —1785. 3. A boy 
who assists a costermonger, carter, or work- 
man 1851. b. slang, A boy, lad 1872. 

1. I offre my backe vnto y* smyters, and my 
chekes to the nyppers COVERDALE J, 50:5, 3. b. 
The mind of the East End ‘nipper’ is equal to 
most emergencies 1802. 

II. 1. pl. An instrument, usu. made of iron 
or steel, having two jaws by which a thing 
may be seized and held firmly, or cut 
through, by pressure on the handles; forceps, 
pincers, pliers. Freq. a pair of nippers, 1541. 
b. slang. Pince-nez 1876. 2. (Usu. in pl.) a. 
One of the incisors of a horse 1621, b. One 
of the great claws or chelw of the Crustacea 
1709. 3. Naul. a. A piece of braided cordage 
used to prevent a cable from slipping 1627. 
b. A thick woollen mitten or glove used by 
codfishers to protect their wrists and hands 
1897. 

Nipper (nipo) v. 1794. It. NIPPER sb.) 
Naut. To secure (a rope) by means of cross- 
turns; to fasten with nippers. 

Nipperkin (ni-poskin). Now rare. 1071. 
[rel. to LDu. nippen sip, whence G. 
nippen, Da. nippe.) 1. A measure or vessel 
for liquors, containing half a pint or less 
1094. 2. The quantity contained in such a 
measure; a small quantity of wine, ale, or 
spirits. In later usc chiefly Sc. 1071. 

Nippin „ ppl. a. 1647. |f. Nip v.' + 
Avas. That nips; sharp, biting; checking 
growth, blighting. So Ni'ppingly adv. 1542. 

fNippitate, sb. Also -ato, -atum, -aty. 
1575. [Of unkn. origin.] Good ale or other 
liquor of prime quality and strength —1693. 
Hence tNippitate a. strong, good 1434. 

Nipple (ni-p'D, sb. 1590. [Early forms also 
neble, nible, perh. dim. of NM, Nin point; 
see -LE.] 1. The small prominence in which 
the ducts of the mammary gland terminate 
externally in nearly all mammals of both 
sexes; esp. that of a woman's breast; a teat. 
b. transf. A cover to protect the nipple 
while a child is sucking; also, the teat of u 
nursing-bottle 1601. 2. Something resembling 
a nipple in function and form 1573. b. A 
prominence such as marks the outlet of any 
secretory gland 1713. c. A projection of any 
kind having the appearance of a nipple 1839. 
3. A short perforated piece made upon, or 
screwed into, the breech of a muzzle-loading 
gun, on which the percussion cap is fixed and 
exploded 1822. 


NITRE 


1. 4 He Infected the Universitie, from which he 
suck'd no milk but poysoned her nipples FULLER, 
Comb. ni*pplewort, a common wayside annual 
(Lapsana communis), Hence Nipple v. to furnish 
with or as with a n. or nipples 1882. 

Nippy (ni-pi), a. (sb.) 1576. (t. NIP v. + 
. I. Of a nipping nature or disposition: 
see the vb. 2. slang. Sharp, quick, nimble 
1853. B. sb. [Registered trade-mark of 
Messrs. J. Lyons & Co., Ltd.] A waitress in a 
Lyons restaurant 1924, 

Nirvana (norvà-nà). Also -wana. 1830. 
i= Skr. nirvdna, subst. use of n. pa. pple. of 
nirvd be extinguished, f. nis out + vã- blow 
(see WIND sb,.).] In Buddhist theology, the 
extinction of individual existence, or the 
extinction of all desires and passions and 
attainment of perfect beatitude. 

Nis, is not; sce NR and BE v. —1580, 

Nisi (noi-sol). 1817. [L., ‘unless’.) Law. 
A limiting term added to such words as 
decree, order, or rule, to indicate that these 
are not absolute or final, but are to be valid 
or take effect unless some cause is shown, or 
reason arises, to prevent this. 

Nisi prius (noi-soi probDs) 1468. [L., 
“unless previously“. Law. A writ directed to 
a sheriff commanding him to provide a jury 
at the Court of Westminster on a certain day, 
unless the judges of assize previously come 
to the county from which the jury is to be 
returned 1495. b. The clause in such a writ 
beginning with these words 1543. €. The 
authority or commission to try causes con- 
ferred by this clause on judges of assize 1596. 
2. An action tried under a writ of this kind 
1408, 3. The trial or hearing of civil causes 
by judges of assize; court-business of this 
kind. Hence Cause, Court, Justice, oto., of 
Nisi Prius. 1543. 4. altrib. ns Nisi Prius 
Court, sitting 1734, 

tNist, for ne wist, knew not; see NE and 
Wir v. 17. 

\Nisus (noi-sds). 1099. [L., f. niti to on- 
denvour.] Effort, endeavour, impulse, 

"This Nisus of the Mind to free the Body 1741. 

Nit. [OE. hnitu MLG., MDu. néle (Du. 
neet), OHG. (Aniz (G. niss, nisse) :- WGme. 
*ynito :- IE. *knidā (cf. Gr, «ovis, cov 
dust).] 1. The egg of a louse or other insect 
parasitic on man or animals; the insect 
itself in a young state. 12. Applied to 
persons in contempt or jest 132. 

2. Thou Flea, thou N., thou winter cricket thou 
SHAKS. Phr, As dead as an, 

Nit-grass. 1847. [t. prec.] Hol. A species 
of grass, so called from its small nit-like 
flowers, 

Nithing (noi-din). Now only arch, or Hist. 
[Late OE. niping — ON. nidingr, f. nið 
contumely, libel, insult = OE. nip enmity, 
malice, affliction, OFrl&, OS., OHG. nid 
(Du. nijd, G. neid envy), Goth. neip; sec 
-ING*, Cf. NippERING.] 1. A vile coward; an 
abject wretch; a vi of the lowest type. 
2. N.-post or stake, a post or stake set up as a 
form of insult to a person 1847. 

Nitid (ni-tid), a. 1656. [~ L, nitidus, f. 
nilére shine; see -10*,] Bright, shining, glossy 
(Lit. and fig.). 

Nitraniline (noitrw-niloin). 1840. — [f. 
NITRE sb, + ANILINE.] Chem. Nitro-aniline. 

Nitrate (noltr/t), sb. 1794. [= Fr. nifrate 
(1787); seo NITRE, -ATES] Chem. 1, A salt 
produced by the combination of nitric acid 
with a base, or a compound formed by the 
interaction of nitric acid and an alcohol. 
2. elipt. Potassium nitrate or sodium 
nitrate used as a fertilizer 1846, 3, attrib., as 
n. deposit; n. bath, Photogr. the solution of n. 
of silver into which the plate to be developed 
is placed. 

Nitrate (noitre!t), v. 1872. [See NITRE and 
-ATE*.] Chem. To treat, combine, or im- 
pregnate with nitric acid. 

Nitrated (noitre'téd), ppl. a. 1094, If. 
prec. + -ED^] 1. Chemically treated with 
nitric acid (tor nitre). 2. Impregnated with 
nitre 1799, 3. Manured with nitrate of soda 
or potash 1841. 

Nitratine (noitrütin) 1849, (t. NITRATE 
sb. + -INE*.] Min. Native sodium nitrate. 

Nitre (noitoz). late ME. [= (O)Fr. nitre — 
L. nitrum — Gr. virpov, of Semitic origin. Cf. 
NATRON.) 1. ta. Natron. b. Potassium 


NITRIARY 


nitrate; saltpetre. fc. A supposed nitrous 
element in the air or in plants 21796. 2. Used 
allus.: a. In sense 1 a, in echoes of Jer. 2:22. 
1587. b. In sense 1 b, with ref. to the use of 
saltpetre in gunpowder. 1649. 3. Cubic n., so- 
dium nitrate 1782. 4. attrib. as n.-bed, -pit, 
etc. 

2. a. Let them take much snow and n., yet of 
themselues can they neuer be cleane 1612. b. 
Som tumultuous cloud Instinct with Fire and N. 
Mitt. 4. N.-bush, a species of Nitraria, a genus 
of plants so named because first noticed near 
5 nitreworks. (Sweet) spirits of n.: see 


PIRIT, 

Ni'triary. rare. 1839. - Fr. nitrière; see 
NITRE and -ARY'.] An artificial nitre-bed. 

Nitric (noi-trik), a. 1794. [- Fr. nitrique 
(1787); see NITRE, -10.] Of, pertaining to, 
derived from, nitre. (In Chem. dist. from 
NITROUS; see -I0 1 b.) 

N. acid, a highly corrosive and caustic acid 
(HNO,), which is usu. obtained by treating 
potassium nitrate or sodium nitrate with sul- 
Hay acid, and inits pure state is a clear colourless 

quid with an acrid taste; as used in the arts for 
dissolving metals, etc., it is known as aquafortis. 
N. oxide, a colourless gas (formerly also called 
nitrous gas or air) obtained by the action of nitric 
acid on metals, esp. copper. V. ether, a compound 
obtained by the interaction of ethyl alcohol and 
nitric acid, also called ethyl nitrate. 

Nitride (noi-troid). 1850. [f. NITRE + 
-IDE.] Chem. A compound of nitrogen with 
another element or radical. 

Nitrify (noi-trifoi), v. 1828. [- Fr. nitrifier 
(1777); see NITRE, -FY.] 1. trans. To convert 
into, impregnate with, nitre; to make 
nitrous. 2. intr. To turn to nitre; to become 
nitrous 1884. Hence Nitrifi:able a. capable 
of being nitrified. Niztrifica-tion, the 
process of nitrifying; the process of im- 
pregnating with nitric acid, 

Nitrile (noi-tril). Also -yle, -il. 1848. [f. 
NITRE + -ILE.] Chem. A cyanogen compound 
of an alcohol radical, in which the alkyl 
grouping is directly attached to carbon and 
in which the nitrogen atom may be regarded 
as trivalent. 

Nitrite (noi-troit). 1800. It. NITRE + 
Arni 4 b.] Chem. A compound produced by 
the combination of a base or an alcohol with 
nitrous acid. 

Nitro- (noi-tro), comb. form. of Gr. virpov 
(as in wrporodés making nitre). 

a. In names of acids, denoting the combination 
of nitric with an organic acid, as nitromuria-tic 
acid, nitrohydrochloric acid, n.-trityric, -sulphuric. 

b. In names of chemical compounds or group- 
ings, denoting the presence of the nitro- 'ouping 
NO, in place of hydrogen, as n.-aniline, le: 
nitromu:riate, a compound (of a base) produced 
by treatment with nitromuriatic acid. nitro- 
prusside, one of a series of salts obtained by the 
action of nitric acid upon ferrocyanides. altro: 


su-Iphate, a compound (of a base) produced b: 
the action 'of nitrosulphurie acid. P d 
€. In certain 


d. In miscellaneous combs., as n.-a:cid, a com- 
pound of nitric with an organic acid: -be'nzide, 
benzol = NITROBENZENE; -ce-llulose, a com- 
pound of nitric acid and cellulose; -co-mpound, 
a compoto substance resulting from the action 
of nitric acid; -explo'sive, an explosive prepared 
by means of nitric acid ; powder, a wder 
prepared by means of nitric acid; -su-bstitute, a 
compound in which nitrogen peroxide is sub- 
stituted for hydrogen. 

Nitrobenzene (noitrobe-nzin) 1868. [Ni- 
TRO- b.] Chem. A poisonous yellowish liquid, 
smelling like oil of bitter almonds, which is 
used in the preparation of aniline. 

Ni-ttroform. 1866. [f. NITRO- d + -FORM.] 
Chem. A colourless erystallizable substance, 
with a bitter taste and unpleasant smell, 
which readily inflames and detonates. 

Nitrogen (noitródsén) 1794. [- Fr. 
nitrogéne (Chaptal 1790); see NITRO- and -GEN 
1.] Chem. A ‘permanent’ gas (symbol N), 
without colour, taste, or smell, which forms 
about four-fifths of the atmosphere. Hence 
Nitro-genize v. trans. to combine with n. 
1897. Nitro- genized ppl. a., combined or 
furnished with n. 1843. Nitro-genous a. 
containing, having the nature of, n. 1828. 

Nitroglu-cose, 1858. [NITRO- b.] A com- 
pound produced by the action of nitro- 
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sulphurie acid on cane or grape sugar, used 
esp. in photography. 

Nitroglycerine, -in (noitrogli-strin). 1857. 
[NiTRO- d.] A violently explosive substance 
obtained by adding glycerine to a mixture of 
nitric and sulphuric acids. 

Nitrohydrochlo-ric, a. 1836. [NrTRO- à.] 
Chem. In n. acid, à mixture of nitric and 
hydrochloric acids, forming a powerful 
solvent, also called nitromuriatic acid and 


aqua regia. 

Nitrolic (noitrolik), a. 1892. [t. NITRE + 
-OL + c.] Chem. In n. acids, acids formed 
by the action of nitrous acid on any of the 
sodium derivatives of primary  nitro- 
paraffins. 

Nitrolim (noitrólim). Also -lime. 1909. 
If. NITRO- + LIME sb.'] Cyanamide of cal- 
cium, used with other constituents, as a 
fertilizer. 

Nitroma:nnite, 1857. (f. NITRO- d.] An 
explosive crystalline substance, obtained by 
treating mannite with nitric and sulphuric 
acids. 

Nitrometer (noitro-mitoi) 1828. [f. Ni- 
TRO- d + -METER.] An instrument for deter- 
mining the amount of nitrogen or some of its 
compounds in a substance. 

Nitroso- (noitró"-so), Chem., used as comb. 
form to indicate the presence of a nitrosyl 
(NO), asin n.-compound, -derivative, -substitu- 
tion, and in specific names such as m.- 
naphthaline (-ene), -phenol. 

Nitrosyl (noi-trósil. 1860. [Sce prec. and 
I.] Chem. The grouping NO. 

Nitrous (noi-tros), a. 1601. [- L. nitrosus, 
later — Fr. nifreur; see NITRE, -ovs. The 
mod. chem. uses date from xvni.) Having 
the nature or qualities of nitre; impregnated 
with nitre. b. Mixed or impregnated with 
nitre so as to form an explosive compound 
1607. tc. As an epithet applied to the air, on 
the supposition that it was charged with 
particles of nitre 1784. 

N. acid, an acid having n. properties; in later use 
TN an acid (HNO,) which contains less oxygen 
than nitric acid. N. gas, a mixture of oxides of 
nitrogen, such as is obtained when most metals 
are acted on by nitric acid in the presence of air. 
N. oxide, a colourless gas (nitrogen protoxide, 
N40), which when inhaled produces exhilaration 
(hence called laughing gas) or anesthesia. N. salt, 
a salt containing nitre. 

Nitroxyl (noitro-ksil). 1869. It. NITRO- + 
OX(IDE + -YL.] Chem. The grouping NO,. 

Ni'tta. 1797. [Native name.] Bot. A West 
African tree (Parkia africana or biglandula), 
bearing pods which contain edible pulp and 


Nitty (mi. ti), a. Now rare. 1570. [f. NIT + 
xu Full of, abounding or infested with, 
nits. 

Niveous (ni-vijos), a. 1623. [- L. niveus, f. 
nix, niv- snow; see -0US.] Snowy, resembling 
snow. 

Nix. 1833. 
(Cf. next.) 
Nixie (ni-ksi). 1816. [- G. nize fem.; see 
prec.] A female water-elf; a water-nymph. 

\INizam (nizà-m). 1768. [Urdu and Turk. 
nizgam — Arab. nizdm order, arrangement; 
in sense 1 short for nizam-al-mulk ‘govern- 
ment of the kingdom’.] 1. The hereditary 
title of the rulers of Hyderabad belonging to 
the dynasty founded by Asaf Jah, Subahdar 
of the Deccan, 1713-1748. 2, The Turkish 
regular army; the men, or one of the men, 
composing this 1840, 

No., No. 1583. Abbrev. of L. numero in 
number, abl. sing. of numerus = NUMBER sb. 
I. 4 and read as number; later, perh. after Fr. 
numéro ( It., Sp. numero) standing for 
n (so-and-so). Also pl. Nos. ‘num- 

umm 


= G. nir masc.) A water-elf. 


No (nge), a. ME. [Reduced form of nan, 
nón NONE a., orig. used only bef. con- 
sonants.] I. 1. Not any. 2. Qualifying a 
noun and adj. in close connection, usu. im- 
plying that an adj. of an opposite meaning 
would be more appropriate ME. b. Pre- 
ceded by the or personal pronoun. Now only 
with no small or little. 1559. 3. Qualifying a 
sb. in the predicate: Not (a). late ME. b. 
hyperbolically. Hardly any 1837. 4. Qualify- 
ing a verbal sb. or gerund in the predicate, 


denoting the impossibility of the 
specified 1500. 

1. There is no neede of any such redresse 
Provb., No news, good news, No one, nob 
(See ONE.) 2. This one prayer yet re 

petition MILT. b. Falsfinge. .the seq 
to the no small admiration of all the 
readers 1559. 3. He chose a wife. WhO, 
chicken SMOLLETT. b. The mare will get ther 
no time 1891. 4. There's no accountin 
tastes, sir THACKERAY. 
II. In combination with sbs. or adjs. 1. 

Denoting that the thing (or person) j 
question cannot properly be called by that 
name, as no-faith, no-marriage, ete. 1565, 
Denoting entire absence of the thing n 
1603. 2. In attrib. phrases: a, Deno 
objection or opposition to the thing 
question, as no-popery man, etc. li b 
Denoting absence of the thing named, 
no-confidence vole 1832. 3. In parasyn 
combs., as no-coloured, -shaped, eto, 
no-trumper, a hand at bridge on which 
declares ‘no trumps’. J 

1. Frightened with certain no-persons g 
ghosts FIELDING. b. Walking in the Mi 
Temple..to get them a Stomach to their 
dinners 1700. 2. Just in his, .* , 
style L. HUNT. 
Osiris O. W. 
whiskered, 
DICKENS. 

No (n, adv. (Two forms: (1) repr, OE; 
nó, f. ne NE + 6 always, var. of d, A adh, 
O adv. (2) Southern and midl. repres 

tives of OE, nd NA adv.'] = Nor. I. 
ordinary uses. Now only Sc. 2. Expre 

the negative in an alternative cho 
possibility, ete, (Usu. whether. .or no.) 
ME. 

1. Alas! it's no thy neebor sweet, The bone La 
Burns. 2. I am uncertain whether or no 
notice. some of his previous exploits 1813. 

No (nov), adv.* (OE. nd identical with 
adv. | With comparatives: Not any, not 
all (better, etc. ee also NO LESS, 
MO(RE. i 

They now no longer enjoyed the Ease of Mind. 
in which they were formerly happy STEELE, 

No (nō), adv. and sb. ME, [Southern 
and midl, form of Na adv.*] A. adv, 1. 


* 


assumption. (Cf. NAVY adv.) 2. Repeated: 
the sake of emphasis or earnestness 15 
3. Introducing a more emphatic or comp 
hensive statement, followed by not, or moi 
late ME. b. Introducing a correction oF 
contradiction 1616. 

1. Art thou the Prophet? And he answered: NO. 
COVERDALE John 1:21. ellipt. Then I propose the 
question in Parliamentary form, ‘Aye or m 
GLADSTONE. 2. I answered..'No, no, Sir; that 
will not do’ BOSWELL. 3. Who spake no slander, 
no, nor listened to it TENN b. That class. 
of persons was composed of men—no, he could 
not call them men. .—of individuals 1825. 

B. sb. 1. An utterance of the word no; an 
instance of its use; a denial 1575. b. A nega 
tive vote or decision 1589. 2. pl. Those who 
vote on the negative side in a division 1057. 

1. Russet yeas, and honest kersie noes 8 
The Everlasting No CARLYLE. 2. 
proved 138 and the noes 129 1669. 

Noachian (no,é£-kiün), a. 1678. [f. Noach 
= Noah + -IAN.] Of or relating to the pa- 
triarch Noah or his time, esp. N. deluge, the 
Flood. So Noa:chic a. 1722. 

zik) 1611. [See Ge! 
6:14, etc.] 1. The ark in which Noah and 
his family, with the animals prescribed, Were 
saved from the Flood. b. A toy consisting o 
an ark-shaped box, filled with figures 
Noah, his family, and the animals 1846. 
Anything suggestive of the Ark in respect | 
size, shape, etc., esp. a large, cumbrous, 0 
old-fashioned trunk or vehicle 1829. 3. 
small bivalve mollusc (Arca now) 1718. 4. 
cloud-formation somewhat resembling 
outline of a ship's hull 1787. 4 

1. b. Noah's Arks, in which Birds and Beasts 
were an uncommonly tight fit DICKENS. J. The 
barouche will hold us alf. It is a re Noah’s 
Ark Miss BRADDON. Noah's nightcap, the 
eschscholtzia, 

Nob (nob), sb. slang. 1700. [perh. a vate 
of KNOB sb.] 1. The head. 2. In Cribbag 
the knave of the same suit as the turn“ 


NOB 


card, counting one to the holder; esp. in phr. 
one for his n. 1821. 

Nob (nob), sb.' slang. Also Sc. knabb, 
nab. 1755, [In xvi1 Se, nab, knab, the local 
pronunce, of which may have suggested nob 
to the southerner.] A person of some wealth 
or social distinction. 

Nob, sb.* 1774. Var. of KNOB sb. 

Nob, v. Boring slang. 1812. [f. Non sb." 1.] 
1. trans, To strike (one) on the head. 2. intr, 
To deliver blows on the head 1812. 

No ball, no-ball, sb. 17.. [f. No a. + 
BALL sb.] 1. The words used by an umpire 
at cricket to signify that the ball has not been 
bowled in accordance with the rules of the 
game. 2. A ball not bowled in accordance 
with the rules 1884. Hence No-ball v. frans. 
to condemn as a no-ball; to declare a bowler 
to have delivered a no-ball. 

Nobble (ng:b’l), v. slang. 1847. prob. 
var. of (dial.) knobble, var. of knubble knock, 
beat, f. KNUB, var. of KNOB +. -L8.] I. (rans. 
To tamper with (a horse) as by drugging or 
laming it, in order to prevent it from winning 
a race. b. To secure (a person, ete.) to one's 
own side or interest by bribery or other 
underhand methods 1865. 2. To steal 1854. 
3. To seize, catch 1877. Hence No-bbler, 
one who nobbles horses 1854. 

Nobby (no- bi), a. slang. 1810. [f. NOB sb.* 
+ -y*] Belonging to, or characteristic of, 
the ‘nobs’; extremely smart or elegant. 
Hence No-bbily adv. 

Nobiliary (nobiliüri, a. 1762. [= Fr. 
nobiliaire; see NOBLE a., -ARY'.] Of or per- 
taining to the nobility. 

N. particle, the preposition (as Fr. de, G. von) 
forming part of a noble title. He was frankly 
proud of. n. rank 1889. 

tNobilitate (nobilite't), v. 1538. [= 
nobilitat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. nobililare, f. 
nobilis; see NOBLE d., -ATE*.] = ENNOBLE v. 
in various senses —1099. b. To raise (one) to 
noble rank —1763. Hence tNobilita‘tion, 
the action of ennobling —1775. 

Nobility (nobi-liti). late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
nobilité or L. nobilitas, f. nobilis; see NOBLE 
a., -YrY.] 1. The quality of being noble in 
respect of excellence, value, or importance. 
Now rare. b. Nobleness or dignity of mind 
or character 1595. 2. The quality, state, or 
condition of being noble in respect of rank 
or birth 1440, 3. (With the.) The body of 
persons forming the noble class in any 
country or state 1530. 4. (With a.) A noble 
class; a body of nobles 1012. 

1. b. They say base men being in Loue, haue then 
a Nobilitie in their Natures, more then is natiue to 
them SHAKS. 2. Their Merchants who are grown 
rich. buy their N. ADDISON. 3. A street where 
many of the n. reside JOHNSON. 4. A at. 
Nobilite addeth maiesty to a Monarch, but 
diminisheth power BACON, 

Noble (0, b, a. and sb. ME. (- (O)Fr. 
noble — L. nobilis, for earlier gnobilis (cf. 
IGNOBLE), f. *gnd- KNOW; seo -BLE.] A. adj. 
1, Illustrious or distinguished by position, 
character, or exploits. (Now merged in 2 
and 3.) b. Of actions: Illustrious, great 1470. 
2. Illustrious by rank, title, or birth; be- 
longing to, or forming, the nobility of a 
country or state ME. b. Pertaining to, con- 
nected with, a person or persons of high 
rank. late ME. 3. Having high moral 
qualities or ideals; of a great or lofty 
character; proceeding from, characteristic 
of, indicating or displaying, greatness of 
character or moral superiority 1503. 

1. b. What poore an Instrument May do a N. 
deede SHAKS. 2. More faire and famous it is to be 
made, then to be borne N. 1631. b. At your n. 
pleasure SHAKS. 3. This was the Noblest Roman 
of them all SHAKS. Whether 'tis Nobler in the 
minde to suffer The Slings and Arrowes of out- 
ragious Fortune SHAKS. A zeal worthy of a 
nobler cause 1831. 

II. 1. Distinguished by splendour, magnifi- 
cence, or stateliness of appearance; of im- 
pressive proportions or size ME. 2. Having 
qualities or properties of a very high or 
admirable kind ME. b. Of precious stones, 
metals, or minerals. late ME. c. Of parts of 
the body, spec. of those without which life 
cannot be maintained, as the heart, lungs, 
ete. late ME. d. Of hawks. (See IGNOBLE a.) 
1614. 3. Splendid, admirable ME. 4. T'he n. 
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science (of defence), the n. art, the art of 
(tfencing, or) boxing 1588. 

1. Being "n Rochester, this n. rluer 
Chatham 1577. 2. Highl; 


Wines, 1 to abandon those N. liquors 
1725. b. The three first (Gold, Platina, Silver] 
and Quicksilver commonly called N. and Perfect. 
metals 1796. 3. See that there be a n. supper 
provided SHERIDAN. Comb., as n.-couraged, 


be 5 ing adjs. 

B. sb. 1. A member of the nobility ME. 2. A 
former English gold coin, first minted by 
Edward III, having the current value of 
6s. 8d. (or 10s.). Also Angel, George, Hose, 
Thistle n., for which see these words. Hence 
tNo'ble v. to ennoble —1621. 

Nobleman (nó*-b'Iméen). 1520. [f. NOBLE 
a. + Max.] 1. One of the nobility; a peer. 
b. Formerly, a nobleman’s son as a member 
of the University of Oxford or Cambridge 
1682. 2. pl. The superior pieces in the game of 
chess 1680. Hence No:blemanly a. 1809. 

Noble-minded, a. 1586. [f. NOBLE a. + 
MIND sb. + -ED*.] Possessed of or character- 
ized by a noble mind, magnanimous. So 
Noblemi-ndedness 1553. 

Nobleness (nóvb'Inés) late ME. It. 
NOBLE a. + -NESS.] 1, The state or quality of 
being NoBLE. tb. With personal pronouns 
as a title 1772. 

1. We must prove the n. of the delights, and 
thence the n. of the animal RUSKIN. 

Noblesse (nobles). ME. I- (O)Fr. noblesse, 
f. noble; see NOBLE a., -ESS*.] (Frequent 
down to the 17th cent., later re-adopted 
from Fr.) 1. Noble birth or condition, 2. The 
nobility; persons of noble rank 1598. 

1. The n. of his Ancestours is forgotten JER. 
TAYLOR. 2. That advantage..which the n. of 
France would never suffer in their peasante 
DRYDEN. 

Noblewoman (nó"b'lwumün). 1676. [Cf. 
NOBLEMAN.] A woman of noble birth or 


rank. 

Nobly (nd*-bli), adv. ME. It. NOBLE a. + 
yz. ] 1. With noble courage or spirit; gal- 
lantly, bravely. 2. Splendidly, magnificently 
ME. 3. In the condition or status of a noble; 
as or like a noble; esp. n. born 1691. 

1. Patriots have toiled, and in their country’s 
cause Bled n. COWPER. 2. There I was stopped 
and dined mighty n. at a good table PEPYS. 3. 
Thinking it better to be n. remembered than n. 


born RUSKIN. 

Nobody (nd*-bédi). ME. It. Noa. + BODY 
sb. III. 2. Written as two words from xiv to 
XVIII, and with hyphen in XVII and XVII] 1. 
No person; no one. b. Followed by they, 
their, or them 1548. 2, A person, or persons, 
of no importance, authority, or position 
1581. b. So with a and pl. 1583, 
sb. III. 2. Written ns two words from the 
14th to the 18th ¢., and with hyphen in the 
17th and 18th.) 1. No person; no one. b. 
Followed by they, their, or them 1548, 2. A 
person, or persons, of no importance, 
authority, or position 1581. b. So with a 
and pl. 1583. 

1. And whan they came to the vttemost ende of 
y* tentes, beholde, there was no body COVERDALE 
3 Kings 7:5. b. N. ever put 30 much of them- 
selves into their work 1874. 2. b. Which exas- 
perates somebodies who feel they are treated as 
nobodies 1899. 

Nocake (nóvk?k) U.S. 1634, [Narra- 
gansett nokehick, Natick noohkik maize.) 
Indian corn parched and pounded into meal. 

Nocent (nó"-sént), a. and sb. Now rare or 
arch. late ME. [- L. nocens, nocent-, pr. 
pple. of nocére hurt; see -ENT.] A. adj. 1. 
Harmful, injurious, hurtful 1485. 2. Guilty; 
criminal 1566. B. sb. A guilty person 1447. 

A. 2. The innocent and the n. 1678, Hence 


No'cently adv. 
Nock (nok), sh. late ME. [perh. the same 


word as next.] 1. Archery. a. orig., One of the 
small tips of horn fixed at each end of a bow 
and provided with a notch for holding the 
string (obs.); in later use, the notch cut in 
this or in the bow itself. b. A small piece of 
horn fixed in the butt-end of an arrow, 
provided with a notch for receiving the bow- 
string; also, the notch itself 1530. Hence 
Nock v. to provide (a bow or arrow) with a 
n.; to fit (the arrow) to the bowstring. 
Nock (nok), sb.* 1794. [- MDu. nocke (Du. 
nock), whence also G. nock.) Naul. In sails: 


NOD 


"The foremost upper corner of boomsails, and 
of staysails cut with a square tack, 

Noct-, comb. form of L. noz, noct-, night, 
used in words based on L. ambulare to walk, 
as Nocta:mbulant a., night-walking. Noc- 
ta‘mbulation, Nocta:mbulism, somnam- 
bulism. Nocta-mbulist, a somnambulist; 
hence Nocta‘mbulistic a. Nocta:mbul- 
ous a., given to night-walking, ; 

Nocti-, comb. form of L. noz, noct-, night, 
as in Nocti-dial [L. dies day] a., comprising 
a night and a day. 

Noctiluca (noktil'ü-ká). Pl. -Iucse (-l'üsi). 
1680. [L. noctiluca moon, lantern, f. moz, 
noct- night + lucére shine.) t1. A species of 
phosphorus —1738. 2. Zool. A marine animal- 
cule, of a nearly spherical shape, which pro- 
duces a phosphorescent appearance in the 
sea 1855. Hence Noctilu'cin(e, the light- 
giving substance in phosphorescent animal- 
cules. — Noctilu:cous, a. (rare) phospho- 
rescent. 

Noctivagant (ngkti-vagiint), a. (and sb.). 


1020. lt. L. noctivagus (Noorr, vagari 
wander) + -ANT; perh. infl. by fvagant 
wandering.] Wandering by night. Also 


Nocti-vagous 1801. So Noctivaga ; tion, 
wandering by night, esp. as an unlawful 
practice subject to a fine 1078. 

No-ctograph. 1864. [f. L. nox, nocis, 
night; see -0-, -GRAPH.] A writing-frame for a 
blind person. 

Noctua (no-ktiuá). 1840. [L. noctua night- 
owl] Entom. A moth of the genus Noctua. 

Noctuid (noktiwid). 1880. [f. mod.L. 
Nocluidz; see prec. and -ID*.] Entom. a. 
adj. Belonging to the family of moths named 
Noctuida. b. sb. A noctuid moth. 

Noctule (noktiul) 1771. [- Fr. (Buffon), 
= It. nollola bat; hence mod. I. noctula.) 
Zool. The largest British species of bat 
(Vesperugo noctula); the great, bat. 

Nocturn (nektpin) ME. [= (O)Fr. 
nocturne or eccl. L. nocturnus, unn, subst. 
use of L. nocturnus pertaining to the night, f. 
nor, noct- NiGHT.] Eccl. 1. One of the divi- 
sions, usu. three, of the office of matins. 12. 
Any of the seven portions into which the 
Psalms were divided for recitation 1549. 

Nocturnal (noktó-imàl, a, and sb. 1485, 
[7 late L. nocturnalis (ct. diurnalis DIURNAL), 
f. L. nocturnus; see prec., -AL'.] A. adj. I. Of 
or pertaining to the night; done, held, or 
occurring by night. 2. Zool. a. Active during 
the night 1726. b. Capable of vision by night. 
1840, 

1. In this dismal gloom of n. peregrination 
JOHNSON, 2. a. The hedge hog is a n. animal 
PENNANT. 

B. sb. 1. An astronomical instrument for 
taking observations by which to ascertain 
the hour of the night, etc. 1627. 2. A night- 


walker; a night-hag (arch.) 1003. Henco 
Noctu:rnally adv. 
Nocturne (noktnin) 1862. [- Fr. noc- 


turne; see NOOTURN.] 1. Mus. An instru- 
mental composition of a dreamy character, 
expressive of sentiment appropriate to 
evening or night. 2. Painting. A nicht- 
piece, night-scene 1880. 

2. I can't thank you too much for the name 


‘Nocturne’ as thé title for my moonlights 
WHISTLER. 
Nocuous (noklwos, a. 10395. [- L. 
nocuus, f. nocére hurt; see os. Cf. in- 
nocuous.) Noxious, hurtful; venomous, 
poisonous. 


Nod (nod), sb. 1540. [f. next.] I. A short, 
quick inclination of the head used as a sign, 
esp. of salutation, assent, or to direct 
attention to something. b. A sign of this 
kind conveying a command, or expressive of 
absolute power 1567. 2. An involuntary 
forward movement of the head in one who 
has fallen asleep or is drowsy; hence, a nap 
1610. 

1. A Look or a N. only ought to correct them, 
when they do amiss LOCKE. [The] smirk. Was 
converted into a familiar n. Miss BURNEY. b. In 
Turkey, where the sole n. of the despot is death 
1787. 2. transf. Even Homer had his nods now 
and then 1793. The land of Nod, sleep. [A pun 
on the place-name, Gen. 4:16.] 

Nod (nod) v. late ME. [perh. of LG. 
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origin; the nearest corresp. form is MHG. 
notlen (in mod. G. notteln) move about, 
shake.] I. 1. intr. To make a quick inclina- 
tion of the head, esp. in salutation, assent, 
or command. 2. To let the head fall forward 
with a quick, short, involuntary motion 
when drowsy or asleep 1562. b. To be 
momentarily inattentive; to make a slip or 
mistake. In echoes of Horace Ars Poet. 359 
(dormitat Homerus). 1677. 3. To swing or 
sway from the perpendicular, as if about to 
fall 1582. 4. To bend or incline downward or 
forward with a swaying movement 1606. 

1. N. to him, Elues, and doe him Curtesies SHAKS. 
2. She would be seen. .to n. a little way forward, 
and stop with a jerk DICKENS. b. Homer nods; 
and the duke of Bedford may dream BURKE. 3. 
If ancient Fabricks n., and threat to fall DRYDEN. 
Jig. A later Empire nods in its decay SHELLEY. 
4. Green hazels o'er his basnet n. SCOTT. 

II. 1. trans. To incline (the head) 1553. 2. 
To signify by, to say with, a nod 1713. 3. To 
invite, send, or bring, by a nod 1606. 4. To 
cause to bend or sway KEATS. 

1. Some noddes their hedde at euery sentence 
1558. 2. He nodded assent GEO, ELIOT. 3. 
Cleopatra Hath nodded him to her SHAKS. 

Nodal (nó*-dál) a. 1831. [f. NODE + -A. ] 
Pertaining to, of the nature of, a node or 
nodes, in various senses. 

N. line or point, a line or point of absolute or 
comparative rest in a vibrating body or surface; 
cf. NODE 5 a. N. point, a stopping- or starting- 
point; a point constituting a node of any kind. 

Nodated, ppl. a. rare or Obs. 1710. [f. L. 
nodatus, pa. pple. of nodare knot + -ED'.] 
Knotted. 

Nodding (ng-din), vbl. sb. 1495. [-1NG'.] 
The action of the verb Nop, esp. in n. ac- 
quaintance, a slight acquaintance (with a 
person), extending no further than recogni- 
tion by a nod 1711. 

Nodding (no-dip), ppl. a. 1590. [-NG*.] 
1, That nods. 2. Hol. (and Entom.) Bent or 
curved downward 1776. 

1. The n. Violet SHAKS, The n. promontories 
SHELLEY. 

Noddle (no-d', sb. late ME. [Of unkn. 
origin.] 1. fa. The back of the head —1676. 
b. The back of the neck. Now dial. 1564. 2. 
absol. ta. The back of the head. b. The head 
or pate. (Colloq. or joc.) late ME. 3. The 
head as the seat of mind or thought. (Colloq., 
and usu. playful or contempt.) 1579. 

2. b. Many a sharp rap with the rolling-pin have I 
had over my n. THACKERAY. 3. Slatternly girls, 
without an idea inside their noddles! TROLLOPE. 

Noddle (no-d'l), v. 1733. [freq. of NOD v.; 
see -LE.] I. trans. To nod (the head) quickly 
or slightly. 2. intr. To nod or shake the 
head. (Now dial.) 1734. 

1. The bishop. .noddling his head, and beating 
time with his foot T. L. PEACOCK. 

Noddy (nodi) sb.' 1530. Formerly also 
noddypeak, noddypoll. [prob. subst. use 
of tnoddy adj. foolish, silly (xvi-xvii), perh. 
f. Nop v. + .] 1. A fool, simpleton, 
noodle. 2. A soot-coloured sea-bird (Anous 
stolidus) of tropical regions, having the 
figure of a tern, but with shorter wings and 
tail less forked 1578. 

Noddy (ne:di), sb.* 1589. [Origin obscure.] 
1. A card-game resembling cribbage. Also 
n. Alleen. Now rare. 12. The knave in 
various card-games. Also knave n. —1799. 

Noddy (no:di), sb.? 1639. [perh. f. Nop v. ] 
1. A light two-wheeled hackney-carriage, for- 
merly used in Ireland and Scotland. 2. An 
inverted pendulum fitted with a spring which 
tends to restore it to a vertical position 1846. 

Node (nod). 1572. [- L. nodus knot.] 1. A 
knot or complication; an entanglement. 2. A 
knot, knob, or protuberance on a root, 
branch, etc. 1582. b. Bot. The point of a 
stem from which the leaves spring 1835. 3. a. 
Path. A hard tumour; a knotty swelling or 
concretion, esp. on a joint affected by gout 
or rheumatism 1610. b. Any knot, lump, or 
knotty formation 1753. 4. Astr. One of the 
two points at which the orbit of a planet 

intersects the ecliptic, or in which two great 
circles of the celestial sphere intersect each 
other 1665. 5. a. A point or line of absolute 
or comparative rest in a vibrating body 1831. 
Cf. NODAL a. b. A central point in any com- 
plex or system 1809. 6. Geom. A point at 
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which a curve crosses itself; a double or 
multiple point 1850. Bi 

4. VIS and descending n.: see the adjs. 
Hence No-dous a. full of knots, knotty. 

Nodi-, comb. form of L. nodus knot, 
NODE, as in Nodi-ferous a., bearing nodes. 

Nodical (no-dikál) a. 1839. [f. NODE 4 + 
-ICAL.] Astr. Of or pertaining to the nodes. 

N. month: the mean time of revolution from 
ascending node to ascending node. 

Nodosarian (nóvdosé*rián). 1858. f. 
mod.L. Nodosaria (see def.) + -AN.] a. adj. 
Belonging to a family (Nodosaria) of vitreous- 
shelled foraminifera, the individuals of which 
are composed of a rectilinear succession of 
similar chambers. b. sb. An individual of this 
family. So Nodo'sarine a. and sb. 

Nodose (nodo"-s), a. 1721. [- L. nodosus; 
see NODE and -osE'.] Knotty; furnished with, 
or characterized by, knot-like swellings. 

Nodosity (nodositi 1601. I- late L. 
nodositas, f. nodosus; see prec., -ITY.] 1. The 
state or quality of being nodose or knotty 
1611. 2. A knotty swelling or protuberance. 

Nodular (no-diilái) a. 1794. lf. NODULE + 
Anl.] 1. Min. and Geol. Having the form of, 
occurring in, nodules. 2. Of zoophytes: 
Having nodes on the stem 1846. 3. Path. Of 


the nature of, characterized by, knotty 
tumours 1872. 
Nodulated (ngdiülétéd), a. 1835. (t. 


NODULE + -ATE? + -ED'] Furnished with, 
characterized by, nodular growths. So 
Nodula-tion, the process of becoming n., or 
the result of this. 

Nodule (no-diul) 1600. [- L. nodulus, dim. 
of nodus knot; see -ULE. Cf. Fr. nodule.) t1. 
A small quantity of some medicinal sub- 
stance tied up in a bag 1756. 2. Min. and 
Geol. A small rounded lump of some mineral 
or earthy substance 1695. 3. Bot. A small 
node or knot in the stem or other part of a 
plant 1796. 4. Anat. a. The anterior segment 
of the inferior vermis of the cerebellum in the 
fourth ventricle 1839. b. A small knot or 
knotty tumour in some part of the body 
1845. Hence Nodulo'se, no-dulous, adjs. 
Having little knots or knobs 1828. 

\INodus (nod5s. Pl. nodi. late ME. 
[L., = knot.] fl. Path. = NODE 3a. —1706. 
2. A knotty point, a difficulty or complica- 
tion 1727. 

2. The whole n. may be more of a logical cob- 
web, than any actual material perplexity 
CARLYLE. 

Noel (nóve-). Also noël. 1811. [Fr.] = 
NOWEL, 

Noesis (no,i-sis). 1881. (- Gr. vénos, f. 
voetv, f. „dos mind, thought.] a. The sum- 
total of the mental action of a rational 
animal. Mivart. b. An intellectual view of 
the moral and physical world 1905. 

Noetian (not. fm), sb. and a. 1585. - eccl. 
L. Noetiani pl. (Augustine), f. Noetus, a 
native of Smyrna and presbyter of the 
church in Asia Minor (c A.D. 230.) A. sb. A 
follower of Noetus in acknowledging only 
one person (the Father) in the Godhead. B. 
adj. Of, pertaining or relating to, Noetus or 
Noetianism 1719. Hence Noe-tianism, the 
heresy of Noetus 1874. 

Noetic (no,e-tik), a. and sb. 1644. - Gr. 
vonnkós, f. vonrós intellectual, f. voev think, 
perceive, f. vous, vóos mind.] A. adj. 1. Of or 
pertaining to the mind or intellect; charac- 
terized by, or consisting in, intellectual 
activity. 2. Originating or existing in the 
mind or intellect; purely intellectual or 
abstract 1810. 3. Given to intellectual 
speculation 1882. 

1. The n. faculty, intellect proper, or place of 
principles SIR W. HAMILTON. 3. The new Oriel 
sect was declared to be N., whatever that may 
mean MOZLEY. 

B. sb. 1. A science of the intellect. Also pl. 
1825. 2. That which has a purely intellectual 
existence or basis 1854. 3. A member of the 
noetic school (see A. 3) 1882. 

3. The Noetics knew nothing of the philosophical 
movement which was taking place on the con- 
tinent M. PATTISON. 

Nog (nog) sb. 1611. [Of unkn. origin.] A 
peg, pin, or small block of wood serving for 
various purposes; chiefly techn. Also, a knag 
or stump on a tree or branch. 

Vos, the same as Wood Bricks. . The term is 
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chiefly used in the north of England Gwin, Nog, 
square bits of wood piled to support the Toot df 
coal mines 1856. " 

Nog (nog), sb.“ 1693. [Of unkn. origin.] A 
kind of strong beer, brewed in East Anglia. 
Nog, v. 1711. [f. Noe sb."] 1. trang, To 
secure by nogs or pegs. 2. To build with 
timber-framing and brick 1805. E. 
Noggin (negin). 1630. [Of unkn. origin] 
1. A small drinking vessel; a mug or cup, 2. 
A small quantity of liquor, usu. a quarter of 
a pint 1693. 3. attrib., as n.-botlle, -stave 1603. — 

Nogging (nogip) Also -in. 1825. [f. 
Noa sb. or v. + -1NG'.] (Usu. brick-n, 
Brickwork built up between  woode 
quarters or framing. b. N.-pieces, horizon 
pieces of wood nailed to the quarters to 
strengthen the work in brick-nogging. 1 
No-go. Also no go. 1870. [The phr. no. 
go used subst.; see Go sb.] An impracticable 
situation; an impasse; an indecisive cont 

Novhow, adv. 1775. [ft. No a. + How aa 
Cf. SOMEHOW, ANYHOW.] I. In no manner, by 
no means; not at all. b. In uneducated 
speech freq. with another negative. 2. Inno 
particular manner or condition; with mo 
distinctive appearance or character 1779. 

1. b. That don’t dovetail n. READE. 

Noil (noil). 1623. [prob. in earlier use and 
= OFr. noel : med. L. nodellus, dim. of L. 
nodus knot.] pl. and sing. The short pieces 
and knots of wool combed out of the long. 
staple. 

Noint, 'noint, aphetic forms of ANOINT v. 

Noise (noiz), sb. ME. L- (O)Fr. noise 
outcry, hubbub, disturbance, noisy dispute" 
= Pr. nausa noisy confusion L. nausea 
sea-sickness; see NAUSEA.] 1. Loud outery, 
clamour, or shouting; din or disturbance, 
12. Common talk, rumour; also, evil report, 
scandal -1734. 3. A loud or harsh sound of 
any kind; a din ME. b. Sounds of this kind 
collectively 1450. 4. In neutral sense, 8 
sound of any kind (defined by the context). 
late ME. 5. An agreeable or melodious 
sound. Now rare. ME. tb. A company Or 
band of musicians —1668. " 

1. Who is that at the doore y' keeps all this n. 
SHAKS. I wish you'd hold your n.! DICKENS, Pht,” 
Without n., in a quiet manner; without dis] lay, 
privately. 2. All agree in the n. of more plotts 
1655. 3. I never heard any one make such an. 
on a piano Miss BRADDON. b. Preferring quiet 
and solitude to the n. of a great town BERKELEY, 
5, A n. like of a hidden brook In the leafy month 
of June COLERIDGE. b. A whole n. of fiddles at his 
heels DRYDEN. 

Phr. To make (or tkeep) a n. (in other than 
literal senses): a. To talk much or loudly about a” 
thing. b. To be much talked of (arch.). Ce To 
make a n. in the world, to attain to notoriety oF 
renown. The (or a) big n.: a person of importance 
(orig. U. S.). 

Noise (noiz), v. late ME. 
OFr. noisier, noiser make a noise, 
quarrel, wrangle.] 1. trans. To report, 
rumour, spread (abroad). Now somewhat 
rare. 12. To spread a report concerning (a 
person, etc.); esp. to speak ill of —1530. 3. 
intr. a. To talk loudly or much of a thing. 
late ME. b. To make a noise or outcry. late 


lr. prec, OF = 2 


ME. 

1. Hit is noysed that ye loue quene Gueneuer 
MALORY. They have noyzed and bruted abrode 
most shameful sklaunders 1555. 3. a, A n 
much noised of in those days CARLYLE. b. Noi 
ing loud and threatening high MILT. Hence 
Noi-seful a. full of noise; noisy. 

Noiseless (noi-zlés), a. 1601. [f. NOISE sb. 
+ -LESS.] Silent, quiet; making no stir or 
commotion. É 1 

Th’ inaudible, and noiselesse foot of time SHAKS« 
Hence Noi:seless-ly adv., -ness. 

Noisette (nwaze-t). 1837. [f. Philippe 
Noisette, who first introduced it.] A variety 
of rose, being a cross between a common 
China rose and a musk-rose. 

Noisette? (nwaze-t). 1891. I- Fr. noisette, 
dim. of noir nut; see -ETTE.] A small piece 
of meat rolled up and filled with stuffing. 

Noisome (noi-sim), a. late ME'. (. NOY 
sb. or v. + -SOME'.] 1. Harmful, injurious, 
noxious. 2. Ill-smelling 1577. 3. Disagree- 
able, offensive 1440. 

1. He shall deliuer thee from the snare of the 
fouler: and from the n. pestilence BIBLE Ps. 91:3. 
2. Nasty streets, noisom Ditches 1678. 3. Such a 
n. thing as a collection of postage stamps 1899. 
Hence Noi'some-ly adv. (rare), ness. 
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Noisy (noizi) a. 1693. [f. NOISE sb. + 
VI.] I. Making, or given to making, a loud 
noise; clamorous, turbulent. 2. Full of, char- 
acterized by, noise 1693. 

1. A n. erowd DRYDEN. 2. A filthy and n. market. 
MACAULAY. Hence Nobsily adv. Nol'siness. 

Nold(e, would not, see NIL v. 

[Nolens volens (nó"lenz vó"lenz). 1593. 
[L. pr. pples. of nolle be unwilling, velle be 
willing.] Willing or unwilling, willy-nilly. 

No less, adv. and a. ME. [NO adv.* + 
Less d,] Not less, as much, in various uses. 

!Noli me tangere (nó*loi mi te-ndséri). 
late ME. [L., ‘touch me not’, occurring in 
the Vulgate, John 20:17; cf. sense 5.] 1. 
Path, Any of several ulcerous cutaneous dis- 
cases of the face, esp. lupus and rodent ulcer, 
2. Bol, A species of balsam, so called from the 
forcible expulsion of its ripe seeds (see TOUCH- 
Mk-Nor). Now only as part of the full 
botanical name, Impatiens moli (me) tangere. 
. 3. A person or thing that must not be 
touched or interfered with 1475, 4. A warn- 
ing or prohibition against meddling or inter- 
ference, ete. 1634, 5. A painting representing 
the appearance of Christ to Mary Magdalen 
1080. 

3. Mr, Wormwood, the noli-me-tangere of literary 
lions LvTrON, 4. Every dish, carrying a ‘noli 
me tangere" on the face of it 1806. attrib. A sort 
of noli me tangere manner DE QUINCEY. 

Noll (nó). Now dial. [OE. knoll = MDu. 
nolle, OHG. nol top, summit, crown of 
head.] 1. The top or crown of the head; the 
head generally; the noddle. fb. transf. A 
(dull, drunken, etc.) person —1000. 12. The 
nape of the neck; the back of the head 1720. 
eens nappy Ale makes many a drunken N, 
Nolle prosequi (noli pre-sékwoi). 1081. 
[L., ‘to be unwilling to pursue'.] Law. An 
entry made upon the record of a court, when 
the plaintiff or prosecutor abandons part, or 
all, of his suit or prosecution against a 
defendant. Abbrev. Nolle pros; also 
Nolle sb. and v. U.S. 

Nolt (ndelt, nolt). Sc. 1470. [Graphic var. 
of Nowr.] = NEAT sb. 2, Now? 1. 

Nom (non), 1079. [Fr., name“. Used 
in expressions denoting a pseudonym, a false 
or assumed name; esp. a. Nom de guerre (non 
de ger), lit. * war-name', a name assumed by, 
or nssigned to, a person engaged in some 
action or enterprise. b. Nom de plume (noti 
do plüm), lit. *pen-name', a name assumed 
by a writer 1823. 

(Noma (noma). 1834. [mod.L. for L. 
nome (Pliny) = Gr. vouh, f. vépew, vou feed.] 
Path. A gangrenous ulceration of the cheek 
or vulva, occurring mainly in young children. 

Nomad (ng-med, mounted), sb. and d. 
1587. [= Fr. nomade — L. Nomas, pl. Nomades 
=~ Gr. vouds, voua- roaming about, esp. for 
pasture, pl. Noudóes pastoral people, f. *nom- 
*nem-, véuew pasture; see NIM, Ab.] 1. One 
of a race or tribe which moves from place to 
place to find pasture; hence, one who lives a 
wandering life, 2. attrib. or adj. a. Living as 
a nomad; nomadic 1798. b. Belonging to or 
characteristic of nomads 1835. Hence 
No:madism, the practice, fact, or state of 
living a wandering life 1841. No:madize v. 
intr. to live, or roam about, as nomads 1799. 

Nomade (no:mé!'d, nóvmé!d), sb. and a. 
1775. [Var. of prec.; in later use prob. after 
Fr.] = Noman 1. 1775. 2. attrib. or adj. a. = 
Nomap 2 a. 1817. b. = NOMAD 2 b. 1819. 

Nomades (nomüdiz), sb. pl. Now rare. 
1555. [- L. Nomades; see NOMAD.) a. The 
nomad tribes or peoples mentioned by 
ancient writers. b. Such tribes as move 
about from place to place. 

Nomadic (nome-dik), e. 1799. [= Gr. 
vonabixds, f. vonað- NOMAD; see e.] I. Charac- 
terized by, or leading, a wandering life. 
2. Peculiar to, distinctive of, a wandering 
people or manner of life 1825. So Noma'd- 
ical a., -ly adv. 

No man. OE. 
No one, nobody. 

No man's land: a piece of waste, or unowned, 
land; in early use as the name of a plot of ground, 
lying outside the north wall of London, and usei 
as a place of execution. Also Naut., a space 
amidships used to contain any blocks, ropes, 
tackles, etc. necessary on the forecastle; Mil., an 


vol 


lt. none, No a. + MAN 8b.] 
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Funes space between fronts of opposing 


forces. 

Nomarch (nomaak). 1656, (- Gr. voudpyns 
or vópapxos, f. vouds NOME 8b. ; sce -ARCH.) t1. A 
local ruler or governor (rare) -1078, 2. The 
governor of an ancient Egyptian nome 1846. 
3. The governor of a modern Greek nom- 
archy 1880, 

Nomarchy (ngmaaki). 1863. [- Gr, 
vouapxla; See prec., -ARCHY.] One of the 
provinces into which modern Greece is 
divided. 

No mbril. 1562. [Fr., = the navel.) Her. 
That point on an escutcheon which lies mid- 
way between the true centre (or fesse point) 
and the base point. Occas. vaguely alluded 
to as the centre of the escutcheon. 

Nome (nem), sb.' 1727. [— Gr. vouds, f. 
véuew divide.] One of the thirty-six territorial 
divisions of Ancient Egypt. 

Nome (nóvm), sb.* 1753. [- Gr. „es; 
see prec.] An ancient Greek form of musical 
composition. 

Nome, sb. 1665. [= Fr. nome, second 
element in binóme, etc.; see BINoMY.] Math. 
A member of a compound quantity —1738. 

Nomenclate (nd"ménklé't), v. rare, 1801. 
[Back-formation from NOMENCLATURE. } trans. 
To assign a name or names to; to call by à 
certain name, 

Nomenclator (nó"ménkle'tói). 1585. [- 
L. nomenclator one who names (senses 2, 3), 
f. nomen name + calare call.] t1. Used as the 
title of books containing lists of words; hence, 
a vocabulary —1707. 2. Rom. Antiq. a. A 
servant or dependent who had to inform his 
master or patron of the names of persons, 
esp. when canvassing for office. b. A steward 
or usher who assigned or indicated the 
places at a banquet 1601, 3. One who 
announces, or communicates to another the 
names of persons or guests 1599. 4. One who 
gives or invents names for things; esp. in a 
classification of natural objects 1644, 

Nomenclature (nó"ménklé'tina, nomen: 
klétida, -tfor), sb. 1610. [~ Fr. nomenclature 
L. nomenclatura. (Pliny), f. nomenclator; sec 
prec, -URE] 1. A name, appellation, 
designation. Now rare. 2. A list or collection 
of names or particulars; a catalogue, a 
register 1635. tb. A glossary, a vocabulary 
-1745. 3. The system or set of names for 
things, ete., commonly employed by a person 
or community 1664. b. The terminology of a 
science 1789. c. The collective names given 
(or to be given) to places in a district or 
region 1828. 4. (Without article.) Names or 
designations forming a set or system 1785. 5. 
(With a and pl.) A particular set or system of 
names or designations 1809. 

2. He rank't in the N. of Fooles 1635. 3. c. The 
n. of the frozen regions 1828, Hence Nomencla:- 
tural d. relating to, or concerned with, n. 
Nomenclature v. to name or designate 1803. 

Nomic (nemik), a. 1727. (t. Gr. wéuos 
Nouk sb.* + .], Pertaining to, having the 
character of, Greek musical nomes. 

Nominal (nominal), a, and sb. late ME. 
[- Fr. nominal or L. nominalis, f. nomen, . 
NAME; see -AL'.) A. adj. I. Gram. Of the 
nature of, or pertaining to, à noun or nouns 
(rare). 2. Belonging or pertaining to the 
nominalists; holding views akin to these 
(rare) 1528. 3. Of the nature of, consisting 
in, pertaining or relating to, a name or 
names (as opp. to things) 1020. 4. Existing 
in name only, as dist, from real or actual; 
merely named, stated, or expressed, without 
ref. to reality or fact 1624. 5. a. Consisting 
of, containing, or giving names 1802. b. 
Assigned to a person by name 1882. 

3. N. definition, a statement of all the marks 
which are connoted in the name of the concept. 4. 
Thus. .blindly adopting n. pleasures, I lost real 
one’s CHESTERF. An action for mere n. damages 
1799. 5. a. A n. list of the officers and crew of the 
gunboat Wasp 1884. b. The shares are still n., 
and the original subscribers, as well as subsequent 
holders are liable on them 1882. Hence No‘min- 
ally adv., by name; in name, as opp. to really. 

. sb. 1. A nominalist. Now rare or Obs. 
1519. 2. Mus. A note giving its name to a 
scale 1811. 

Nominalism (nominàáliz'm). 1836. [- Fr. 
nominalisme (1752); see NOMINAL B. 1, su.] 
The view which regards universals or 
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abstract concepts as mere names, without 
any corresponding realities. 

Nominalist (ng-mindlist), 1854. [= Fr, 
nominaliste (1752); B00 NOMINAL A. 2, Ax. 
Ono who maintains or accepts the doctrine 
of nominalism. Hence Nominali-stic a. 


1803. 

Nominate (nominet), pa. pple. and ppl. a, 
1486. [= L. nominatus, pa. pple. of nominare; 
see next, -ATE*.] A. pa. pple, tl. Named, 
entitled -1567, 12. Nominated, appointed 
1048. B. ppl. d. 1. a. Having a special 


name. b. Mentioning a particular name. 
1818, 2. Nominated to an office. Chiefly Se. 
Law. 1081. 

Nominate (ng-mine't), w. 1545. [= 


nominat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. nominare 
name, f. nomen, in- name; see -ATE*] 1. 
trans. To call by the name of; to call, name, 
designate. Now somewhat rare. tb. To pro- 
vide with a name —1097. 2. To mention or 
specify by name, Now somewhat rare. 1593. 
3. To name, fix, appoint, specify. Now rare. 
1504. 4. To appoint (a person) by name to 
some office or duty 1560. b. To enter or put 
up the name of (one) as a proper person or 
candidate for election 1601, 

1. Those animals whom we are pleased to n, ‘the 
lower creation’ 1868. 3. Let tho forfeite Be 
nominated for an equall pound Of your faire flesh 
Snaxs. 4. b. We are thinking to augment our 
Club, and I am desirous of nominating you 
JOHNSON. 

Nomination (nominé^fon). late ME. 
(O)Fr. nomination or L. nominatio, f. as prec. 
see -0N.] fl. The action of mentioning b 
name 1005. tb. The action of appointing or 
the fact of being appointed (rare) -1753. 2. 
The action (or right) of appointing a person 
by name to some office or duty 1454. b. The 
action of proposing as a candidate, or as à 
suitable person to be elected 1001. 3. The 
fact or position of being nominated; freq. in 
phr. fo put in n., to nominate 1494, t4. Namo, 
designation, denomination -1794. 5. Assigna- 
tion of a name or names 1552; designation by 
a certain name 1865. 

2. He had absolute power over every n. to an 
English benefice FROUDE, b. Then. ofa member 
for South Lancashire 1861. 3. The commons 
yesterday, after they expelled Mr. Wollaston, had 
in n. some others 1699. 

Nominative (no:minütiv), a. and sb. late 
ME, - (O)Fr. nominatif, -ive or L.. nomina- 
tivus (sc. casus case, Varro), tr. Gr. , Zd, 
(se. mro case); f. as prec.; see -IVE.] A. 
adj. 1. Gram. N. case, that ei 
to the subject of a finite verb (or of u par- 
ticiple in the absolute construction) or to u. 
word referring thereto. b. Of or pertaining 
to the (or a) nominative case 1824. 2. 
Nominated; appointed by nomination 1660, 
3. Bearing the name of a person 1872. B. sb. 
1. The nominative case 1620, V. of address, 
the vocative. 2. A word in the nominative 
case; n form which is the nominative case 
of a word 1668, b. A subject (lo a verb) 
1824, Hence Nominati-val a. of or por- 
taining to the n. case 1843. 

Nominator (nomine!tóa). 1669. [= late L. 
nominator, f. a8 prec. ; 866 -OR 2, - Ao.] One 
who nominates to office or for election, 

Nominee (nomini). 1088. (t, NOMINATE 
v.i see Mkt.] 1. The person who is named in 
connection with, or as tbe recipient of, an 
annuity, grant, etc. 1097. 2, One who is 
nominated for some office. 

No mo, sb. and a. It. OE. nd No adv." + 
má Mo sb. and d.] No more (in number) 
1813. 

Nomo-, = Gr. vouo-, comb. form of vduos 
law, as in Nomo'cracy, a system of govern- 
ment based on a legal code; the rule of law 
in a community. Nomo'grapher [Gr. vouo- 
ypádos], (a) a writer of laws, a legislator; (b) 
one skilled in nomography. Nomo-graphy 
(a) a treatise on laws; (b) the logic of the will 
(Bentham); (c) the expression of law in a 
written form. Nomo'logy, (a) the science 
of the laws of mind; (b) that part of Botany 
which relates to the laws which govern the 
variations of organs; (c) the inductive science 
of law. 

No more, sb., a., and adv. It. OE. nā No 
adv. + Mork sb. Cf, No Lxss.] A. sb. 


NOMOTHETE 


Nothing more or further. B. adj. Not any 
more; no further. late ME. C. adv. 1. No 
longer. (Passing into 2.) ME. b. As pred- 
icate: No longer existent; departed, dead 
1601. 2. Never again; nevermore ME. 3. To 
no greater extent; in no greater degree. 4. 
just as little; neither. 

1. b. Cassius is no more Saks. 3. Eche of them 


M no 
Englande had bene there in proper persone LD. 
no more am I 


fNo:mothete. rare, 1586. [- Gr. vouo- 
0érns.] A lawgiver or legislator -1641. Hence 
Nomothe-tic, -al a. law-giving; legislative 
1019. 

-nomy, a second element in compounds, 
repr. Gr. vod (related to ses law, view 
distribute) as in aulonomy, economy, etc.; 
also in words formed after these, as geonomy, 
zoonomy, ete. 

Non (non) 1551. [L., 'not'.] The first 
word in many Latin phrases; see Main 
words, 

Non- (non), prefix, formerly often written 
separate, used to express negation. The 
earlier formations were either directly 
ndopted from, or modelled upon, AFr. com- 
pounds in noun- = OFr. non-, nom- (mod.Fr. 
non-) = L. non ‘not’ used as a prefix, It 
appears first in English towards the end of 
the 14th c. in non-power (Chaucer, Langland, 
Wyelit), and non-residence, nonsuit (Wyolif). 
In the majority of the compounds of non- 
the hyphen is usu, retained; but it is com- 
monly omitted in a few, such as noncon- 
jormist, nonentity, nonsense, in which the 
etymological meaning has been lost sight of. 
Normally the prefix receives only secondary 
stress, but it has the main stress in nonage, 
nonchalant, nondescript, nonsense, 

1. Prefixed to nouns of action, condition, or 
quality, as non-acquaintance = want of acquaint- 
8 7 the condition or ty of 
not adherent, non-attendance = failure or 
neglect to attend, non-compliance = failure or 
re! to comply. 2. Prefixed to agent-nouns 
and designations of persons and objects, as non- 
abstainer = one who is not an abstainer or does 

= absence or lack of 
. adjectives, as non. 
able = not absorbable, that cannot be absorbed. 
a phrase 
fixed to 


neglect, or omit to act; also in attrib. phr., as 
non-skid tyre, non-stop train. 6. Prefixed i to ppl. 
adjs., as non-artic = not articulated, non- 
budding = not budding, that does not bud. b. 
Prefixed to combs. formed with ppl. adjs., as 
non-slave-grown commodities. 7. Prefixed to 
MA and vbl. sbs., as non-accompanying = 
298 Ob neglect to 0 refed to 

verbs, as non- = not co . 
See also Main words. 4 2 

Non- ability. 1477. [NON- I.] Inability, 
incapacity; spec. inability to commence a 
suit at law. 

Non-a:ccess. 1709. [NON- 1.] Law. Im- 
Possibility of access for sexual intercourse, 
as in the case of a husband being abroad or 
at sea. 

Nonage (nó*néds) late ME. [= AFr. 
nounage = OFr. nonage, f. non- (see NON-) + 
age AGE sb.] 1. The condition of being under 
age; the period of legal infancy; minority. 
2. fig. The period of immaturity 1584. 

1. He had passed a riotous n. STEVENSON. 2. 
Nations outgrew their spiritual n. FARRAR. 

Nonagenarian (nonüdsiné*riüán) 1804. 
lt. L. nonagenarius (t. nonageni ninety each); 
see -IAN, -ARIAN.] A. adj. Ninety years old, 
or between ninety and a hundred. B. sb. A 
person of such age. 

Nonagesimal (nonádse-simàl). 1704. [f. L. 
nonagesimus, ordinal of nonaginta ninety ; see 
—AL'.] 1. adj. In n. degree, point: that point 
of the ecliptic which is highest above the 
horizon at any given time, being 90* above 
the point at which the ecliptic intersects the 
horizon. 2. sb. The nonagesimal degree 1789. 
Nonagon (ng-ndgén). 1688. [irreg. f. L. 
nonus ninth, after heragon. Cf. OFr. nono- 
gone.] Geom. A figure having nine angles; an 
enneagon. 

Nonane (nóne'n) 1808. [f. L. nonus 

ninth + -ANE 2.] Chem. A hydrocarbon 
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(C. H.), being the ninth of the methane 
series. 


Non-appea‘rance. 1475. [NoN- 1.] Fail- 
ure or neglect to appear, esp. in a court of 
law, as a party to a suit or as a witness. 

Non-a-rcking, ppl. a. Also -arcing. 1805. 
If. Nox- 6 + Arc 5.] Electr. Of a metal: That 
does not form a voltaic arc or allow it to be 
formed. 

Nonary (nó-nàári) a. 1666. [irreg. f. L. 
nonus ninth + -ARY', after denary, etc.) 
Arith. N. scale: a scale of notation having 
nine as its basis 1870. 

Non-assumpsit (non áspmpsit) 1631. 
L., he did not undertake'.] Law. A plea 
in an action of assumpsit by which the 
defendant denies that he made any promise 
or undertaking. 

Non avenu (nonavnü) 1840, [Fr. f. 
avenir happen.] Not having happened. 

Nonce (nons). [orig. in ME. phrases *for 
ban ane, *for ban anes, the latter of which 
was altered by wrong division (see N) to for 
be nanes, nones, lit. = for the one (thing, 
occasion, etc.).] 1, For the nonce: a. For 
the particular purpose; expressly. Obs. exc. 
dial. ME. b. In ME. poetry used as a 
metrical tag, with no special meaning. c. 
For the occasion; hence, for the time being; 
temporarily 1589. 2. At the very n.: at the 
very moment 1855, 3. affrib. nonce-word, a 
word apparently used only for the nonce 
(see O. E. D. vol. I, p. Xxx); 80 nonce-use, otc, 

1. A Cook they hadde with hem for the nones, 
To boile the chiknes with the mary-bones 
CHAUCER. c. I therefore made a virtue of neces- 
sity, and was a good Catholic for the n. 1859. 

onchalance (no-nfilins; as Fr., noñ- 
falAns) 1678. - (O)Fr. nonchalance, f. non- 
chalant; see next, -ANCE.] The condition of 
being nonchalant. 

Nonchalant (no-nfailint; as Fr., nofifalan), 
a. 1734. [- (O)Fr. nonchalant, f. non NON- + 
pr. pple. of chaloir be concerned.) Wanting 
in warmth of feeling; lacking in enthusiasm 


or interest; indifferent. Hence No'n- 
chalant-ly adv., -ness. 
Nom-claim. 1488. [- AFr. nounclaim; 


see NON- 1 and CLAIM sb.] Law. Failure or 
neglect to make a claim within the time 
limited by law. 

Non-coll. collog. Short for next. 

Non-colle-giate. 1683. [NON- 2, 3.] A. 
adj. Not belonging to a college; belonging to 
the body of students (in certain universities) 
not attached to any college or hall (scholares 
nulli collegio vel aule ascripti). Also, occas. 
of a university. Not having a collegiate 
system. 1874. B. sb. One not educated or 
trained in a college; one of a non-collegiate 


Non-com. 1883. Colloq. abbrev. of non- 
commissioned officer. 
Non-co:mbatant. 1811. [Nox- 2.] One 


who is not a combatant, as a civilian in time 
of war; spec. in the army and navy, one 
whose duties do not include that of fighting, 
as à surgeon, purser, or chaplain. 

Non-commi:ssioned, a. 1703. [NoN- 6.] 
1. Of officers of the army (tand navy): Not 
holding a commission. 2. Of a ship: Not put 
in commission 1868. 

Non-committal, sb. (a.) 1836. [NON- 1.) 
Refusal to commit oneself to a particular 
view or course of action. (orig. U.S.) b. 
attrib. or adj. Characterized by such refusal; 
(esp. of words and actions) implying neither 
consent nor dissent 1851. Hence Non- 
committally adv. 1885. 

Non-commurnicant, sb. (a.) 1598. [NON- 
2.] One who is not a communicant or does 
not communicate (eg. at a cular 
service); in the 17th c. often spec., one who 
did not communicate according to the rites 
of the Church of England. So Non-com- 
murnicating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Non compos mentis (non ko-mpos me-n- 
tis). 1607. [L., ‘not master of one's mind '.] 
Not compos mentis; not in one's right mind. 
Also as sb. Abbrev. Non compos 1628. 

Non-compou:nder. 1651. [NoN- 2.] One 
who does not compound; spec. Hist. one of 
that section of the Jacobites which desired 


NONE 


the restoration of James II without impos- 
ing any conditions on him. 

Non-con. 1681. Abbrev. 
YORMIST. 

Non-conde-nsing, ppl. a. 1841. [NON- 6.) 
Applied to a kind of steam-engine in which 
the steam on leaving the cylinder is not con- 
densed in a condenser but is discharged into 
the atmosphere, 

Non-conductor. 1759. [NON- 2.] Physics. 
A substance or medium that does not permit 
the passage of any form of energy tas heat or 
electricity). Hence Non-conductibitlity, 
the quality or condition of being a non- 
conductor 1844. Non- du'cting ppl. a. 
that is a non-conductor 1771. Non-condu:c- 
tion 1828, 

Nonconfo-rming, ppl. a. 1646. [Nox- 6.) 
= NONCONFORMIST attrib. 

Nonconformist (nonkónfü-rmist) 1019. 
(NON- 2.] 1, a. (Usu. with capital N.) Orig, 
one who, while adhering to the doctrine of 
the Church of England, refused to conform to 
its discipline and practice, Now Hist. b. 
Later, a member of a religious body which is 
separated from the Church of England; in 
mod. use, usu. = Protestant Dissenter, €; 
gen. One who does not conform to the doo. 
trine or discipline of an established church 


of Noxcox- 


1072. 12. One who does not conform to a 
particular practice or course of action 
1085. 3, altrib, or adj. 1641. 

1. b. I suppose the Nonconformists value them. 
selves tho upon their Conscience and not thelr 
numbers 1672, 3. The minimum demand of the 


abdication of Mr. Parnell 


reat N. party is the 
1 yon 8 » held to be charac- 


1890. N. conscience, the vie! 
teristic of Nonconformist „ as affecting thelr 
attitude on public affairs. 

Nonconformity (nonkdnf@amiti)., 1618, 
{Non- 1.) 1. Refusal to conform to the doo- 
trine, discipline, or polity of an established 
church, orig. and now esp. of the Church of 
England; the principles and practice of Non= 
conformists; in mod. use, usu, = Protestant 
dissent. Also, Nonconformists as a body. 
(Usu. with capital N.) 2. Want of con- 
formity or refusal to conform to a rule, 
practice, or requirement. Const. to, 
1082. 3. Want of correspondence, agreement, 
or adaptability between persons or things 
1072. 

2. The. sufferings caused by n. to the laws of 
life 1879. 

Non- conta - gion. 1808. [NON 1.) Med. 
The condition or property of being non: 
contagious. So Non-conta-gious a. 

Non-content. 1778. (NoN- 2. See CoN: 
TEXT d. 3 C.] a. In the House of Lords, one 
who votes ‘Not content’, b. One who is not 
content 1860. 

Non-contradi-ction. 1836. (Nox. 1) 
The absence of contradiction; in Logic, prin- 
ciple or law of non-contradiction = ‘principle 
of contradiction’ (see CONTRADICTION. 4 
quot.). bs 

Nonda (nonda). 1847. [Native name.] 
rosaceous tree, Parinarium nonda, of north- 
eastern Australia, yielding an edible fealty | 

Nondescript (nondiskript. 1683. s 
Nos- 3 + Descript ppl. a.) A. adj. th, Ni 
Hist, Of a species, etc.: Not hitherto 
described. Also transf. —1820. 2. Not eati. 
described or classified; that is neither on 
thing nor another 1806. 

2. Those n. animals that are neither boys not 

'oung men 1876. 

B. Ny fl. Nat. Hist. A species, etc» io 
has not been hitherto described. Also ira ed 
—IBI7. 2. A person or thing that is of nop 
ticular class or kind 1811. 

1. transf. A valuable addition of nondescripts ^ 
the. known classes, genera and species, Which: 
beautify the ortus siccus of dissent BURN 

Nondo (ng-ndo). 1860. A tall, umbellife | 
plant, Ligusticum actaifolium, foun 
North America. 

None (nden), sb. 1656. l- (O)Fr. none d 
It. nona) - L. nona (sc. hora hour); see N 100 
Noxxs.] fl. N. of the day: the third quar! E 
of the day, from 3.0 p.m. to 6.0 p.m. ^ 
NONES 2. 1845. — 

None (npn), pron., a., and adv. 10 E. n 1 
OFris. nen, ON. neinn; f. ne NE + an 1 Y 
A. pron. 1. No one, not any (onc) o 4 
number of persons or things. Also, nei 


NONE 


two (now dial) 2. No one, no person, 
nobody. Also m. other, no other person (now 
arch.). OE. b. pl. No persons. (Now the 
commoner usage.) OE. fe. N. other, no other 
thing (or course); nothing else —1045. 3. 
ellipt. Not any (such thing or person as that 
mentioned) OE. b. In predicative use, denot- 
ing lack of the essential qualities of the 
thing or person mentioned OE. c. N. of, 
not in the least 1571. 4. No part or amount 
of some thing, quality, ete. ME. 

1. N. of these however are known to us GOLDSM. 
He was n. of your hesitating half story-tellers 
Laws. His understanding was n. of the clearest 
1888. 2. There is n. like her, n. TENNYSON. b. N. 
have all; all must have some 1641. c. Sir, this is 
n. other but the hand of God CROMWELL. 3. It 
seems to be a much greater Affront..to have an 
ill opinion of him, than to have n. at all 1718. 
c. It was n. of my business DE FOE. 4. Of that 
there's n., or little SHAES. 

B.adj. Not any; = Noa. 1. Now arch. (In 
later use only bef. vowels and h, and after 
1600 usu. repl. by no.) OE. b. Followed by 
other. Now arch. OE. c. Placed after (or 
separated from) the noun OE. 

To render grants of n. effect 1801. b. I have n. 
other disease, than a swelling in my lega SWIFT. 
c. Remedy there was n. HOBBES. d 

G. adv. 1. With comparatives: ta. = No 
ade. (rare) -1691. b. With the: In no way, 
to no extent 1799. 12. Or m., or no, or not. 
(Common in Chaucer). —1452. 3. By no 
means, not at all, Now usu. followed by so 
or too. 1651. 

l. b. The children n. the less knew their love 
Ruskin. 3. Their merits are n. too liberally 
recognised 1885. 

None, obs. var. of Own (see N) —1679. 

Non-effe-ctive. 1756. [NON- 3.] A. adj. 
1. Producing no effect 1802. 2. Of soldiers 
and sailors: Not fit or qualified for active ser- 
vice 1802, 3. [attrib. use of B.] Pertaining to, 
consisting of, connected with non-effectives 
or their maintenance 1756. B. sb. A soldier 
or sailor who is not fit or qualified for active 
service 1800. 

Non-effizcient, a. (sb.) 1803. [NoN- 3.] 
Of volunteers: Not efficient; not having ac- 
quired a certificate of efficiency. Also sb. 

Non-ego (noni-go, -e-go). 1829. [NON- 2.] 
Melaph. All that is not the ego or conscious 
self; the object as opp. to the subject. Hence 
Non-egoi'stical a. 

Non-ele:ct, a. 1674. [NON- 3.] Not elect 
(chiefly in the theological sense). Usu. absol. 
So Non-ele-ction 1651. 

tNon-electric. 1739. [NON- g.] a. adj. 
Not electric; incapable of developing electri- 
city when excited by friction 1797. b. sb. A 
non-electric substance —1832. 

tliNon-ens (nene nz). Pl. none-ntia 
Ce'nf'á) 1603. [med. L. non ens sb., f. L. 
non not, ens ENS.] Something which has no 
existence; a nonentity —1803. 

Nonentity (none-ntiti) 1000. [- med.L. 
nonenlilas non-existence; see Nox. 1, 
ENTrrY.] 1. The quality or condition of not 
being or existing; non-being, non-existence 
1643, 2, A non-existent thing; hence, a thing 
existing in the imagination only; a figment, 
a nothing 1600. b. What does not exist 
1655. 3. A person or thing of no consequence 
or importance 1710. 

3. He was an atom, a n., a very worm, and no 
man LYTTON. 

Nones (nó*nz) late ME. [In sense 1 — 
(O)Fr. nones — L. nonze, ace. nonas, fem. pl. of 
nonus ninth, f. novem nine; in sense 2 pl. of 
NoNE sb., after mattins, lauds, vespers.] 1. 
Rom. Antig. The ninth day (by inclusive 
reckoning) before the Ides of each month, 
being thus the 7th of March, May, July, and 
October, and the 5th of all other months. 2. 
Eccl. A daily office, orig. said at the ninth 
hour of the day (about 3 p.m.), but in later 
use sometimes earlier 1709. 

Non- essential. 1751. [NON- 3.] a. adj. 
Not essential (in various senses). b. sb. 
thing that is not essential or of the utmost 
consequence 1806. 

Non est (non est). 1870. = next. 

[Non est inventus (non est invents). 
1475. [L., ‘he was not found'.] Law. The 
answer made by the sheriff in the return of 
ihe writ when the defendant is not to be 
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found in his bailiwick. In 16-17th c. often 
allusively. 

Nonesuch (nv-nsvtj). 1590. [f. NONE pron. 
and a. + SUCH a. See also NONSUCH, now 
the usual form. Suggested partly by Nox. 
PAREIL.] I. 1. An unmatched or unrivalled 
thing 1590. b. A person who has no equal; a 
paragon 1647. 12. The most eminent person 
or thing of some class, kind, place, ete. 
EG 13. adj. Unequalled, incomparable 

1. The Scripture itself..presenteth Solomon's 
[temple] as a N., or peerless structure FULLER. 

IL. spec. 1. The Scarlet Lychnis 1597. 2. = 
NONSUCH II. 1. 1762. 

Nonet (no"ne-t). 1865. I- It. nonetto (also 
used), f. nono ninth; see -ET.] Mus, A com- 
position for nine instruments or voices. 

Non-Eucli-dean, -ian, a. 1874. [NON- 3.] 
Not Euclidean or in accordance with the 
principles of Euclid. 

Non-Euclidean geometry: a system involving the 
study of the consequences which follow from 
denying (or merely dispensing with) any of the 
assumptions on which the Euclidean system is 
founded. Non-Euclidean space: the kind of space 
with which this geometry deals. 

Non-exi:stence. 1646, [- med,L. non- 
existentia; see NON- 1, EXISTENOE.] 1. The 
condition of being non-existent; non-being, 
nonentity. 2. A non-existent thing. Also 
(indefinitely) that which has no existence. 

1. Some I never heard of; tho" that is no Argu- 
ment of their Non-Existence 1728. 

Non-existent. 1058. [f. NON- 3; cf. prec., 
NON-ENS.] a. adj. Not existent or having 
existence 1682. b. sb. A person or thing that 
does not exist. 

Non-feasance (nonfizüns) 1596. (Nox. 
1.] Omission of some act which ought to 
have been done. (Dist. from MALFEASANCE, 
"MISFEASANCE.) 

Non-gre-mial. 1841. [NON-2.] A non- 
resident member (of the university of Cam- 
bridge). Also in n. examinations, an early 
name for the ‘local’ examinations —1865. 

Nonillion (nonilyon) 1690. ( Fr. 
jnonillion (xv), t. L. nonus ninth, after 
billion, etc.) The ninth power of a million, 
denoted by 1 followed by 54 ciphers. In 
American use, an octillion multiplied by 
1000, denoted by 1 followed by 30 ciphers. 

Non-importa:tion. 1770. [NON- 1.] Neg- 
lect or refusal to import. b. attrib. in non- 
im portal ion agreement or act, applied to 
various agreements or acts made by the 
American colonial governments (from 1768 
to 1774) to prevent the importation of goods 
from Great Britain and her colonies. 

Non-i-ntercourse. 1809. [NON- 1.] Want 
of intercourse. b. attrib. in non-ii rse 
act, in U.S. Hist., an Act of 1809 prohibiting 
ships from France and Great Britain from 
entering American ports. 

Non-interfe-rence. 1830. [NoN- 1.] Fail- 
ure or refusal to interfere, esp. in politics. 

Non-interve-ntion. 1831. [NON- 1. So 
in Fr.] Absence of intervention; in interna- 
tional politics, systematic non-interference 
by a nation in the affairs of other nations 
except where its own interests are directly 
involved. 

Non-intru:sion. 1840. [NON- 1.) Absence 
of intrusion; spec. in the Church of Scotland, 
applied to the principle of resisting the 
intrusion by patrons of unacceptable 
ministers upon objecting congregations. 

Nonius (né*-nids). 1750. [mod.L. name of 
Pedro Nudes, a Portuguese mathematician 
(1492-1577).] A contrivance for the gradua- 
tion of mathematical instruments, invented 
by Nufiez and described by him in his work 
De Crepusculis (A.D. 1542). Often erron. used 
for the VERNIER, which is an improved form 
of the Nufiez instrument. 

Non-joi-nder. 1833. [NoN- 1.) Law. The 
omission to join, as a party to a suit. 

Non-ju-rant. 1006. t, NON-JUROR; see 
-ANT and cf. JUnANT.] Hist. A. adj. That is a 
non-juror; belonging to or characteristic of 
non-jurors. B. sb. = NON-JUROR 1702. Hence 
Non-ju-rancy, the condition of being a non- 
juror; the principles of the non-jurors 1715. 
Non-ju'ring, ppl. a. 1691. (irreg. f. 
NON-JUROR; see -ING*] Hist. Refusing the 


NON-PAYMENT 


oath of allegiance; belonging to the party of 
non-jurors. 

Non-juror, nonjuror (non,d5ü*-rox). 1691. 
I[NoN- 2.] Hist. One of the beneficed clergy 
who refused to take the oath of allegiance in 
1689 to William and Mary. 

Non-jury. 1897. [NON- 4.] altrib. in non- 
jury action, case, an action or case not 
requiring a jury. 

Non liquet (non loi-kwét). 1005. [L., it 
is not clear'.] A condition of uncertainty as 
to whether a thing is so or not; spec. in Law, 
à verdict given by à jury in a doubtful case, 
eiis the matter to another day for 
trial. 

Non-member. 1650. [Non- 2.] One who 
is not a member. So Non-me:mbership. 

Non-me-tal. 1866 [NON- 2.] Chem. A. 
non-metallic element. So Non-metallic a. 
not metallic; Chem. that is not, a metallic 
element 1815. 

Non-mo· ral, a. 1800. [NON- 3.] Not 
moral; having no moral standard; wanting 
in moral instinct or sense. 

Keats. the most absolutely non-moral of all 
serious writers SWINBURNE, So Non-mora-lity. 

Non-na:tural. 1021. (NON- 3.] A. adj. 
11. Non-natural things (medical L. res non- 
naturales) = ‘non-naturals’ (see B) 1738. 2. 
Not belonging to the natural order of things; 
not according to or dependent upon nature 
1826. 3. Not in accordance with the natural 
meaning 1844. 

3. The word ‘wife’ is taken in a non-natural 
sense 1884, 

B. sb. pl. Old Med. The six things necessary 
to health, but liable, by abuse or accident, to 
become the cause of disease, vic. air, meat 
and drink, sleep and waking, motion and 
rest, excretion and retention, the affections 
of the mind 1708. 


Non-nece'ssity. 1594. [NON- I.] The 
condition of being unnecessary; absence of 
necessity. 


Non nobis (non no“bis). 1475. The first 
words of the psalm (part of 113 in the Vul- 
gate) beginning Non nobis, Domine, non nobis 
Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us’, used as 
an expression of gratitude or thanksgiving 
for mercies vouchsafed. 

Nonny-nonny (no-ning-ni). Obs. exe. 
arch. 1533. A meaningless refrain, formerly 
often used to cover indelicate allusions. 

Non-obe-dience. 1582. [Nox- I.] Neglect 
of obedience; failure to obey. 

Non obstante (ngngbstre-nti). late ME. 
[med.L. non obstante (xm), ‘not being in the 
way’, orig. agreeing with a sb. in the abl. 
absol. construction, e.g. non obstante veredicto 
‘notwithstanding the verdict'.] tl. as adv. 
or prep. Notwithstanding —1053. 2. as sb. 
(Law.) The first two words of a clause 
formerly used in statutes and letters patent, 
which conveyed a licence from the king to 
do a thing notwithstanding any statute to 
the contrary (non obstante aliquo statuto in 
contrarium); hence, a clause of this nature. 
Now Hist. 1444. 13. transf. and gen. a. A 
dispensation from or relaxation of a law or 
rule. Const. on, of, to. b. An exception to a 
rule 1742. te. With a non obstante to: not- 
withstanding —1710. 

2. King Henry the 3, though he at first, detested 
.. these, .Non-obstantes in Popes Bulls. vet at 
last he began to imitate them PRYNNE. 

Nonoic (nonó"ik), a. 1891. t, L. nonus 
ninth, after ocloic.] Chem. The ninth in the 
series of fatty ncids. 

Nonpareil (nonpàre). 1477. [= Fr. non- 
pareil, f. non NON- + pareil like; see PAREIL 
a. and sb.] A. adj. Having no equal; peer- 
less, B. sb. 1, A person or thing having no 
equal; something unique 1470. 2. Printing. 
A size of type intermediate between emerald 
and ruby (in America between minion and 
ngate) 1647. 

This line is printed in nonpareil type. 

3. A kind of comfit 1697. 4. A kind of apple 
1731. 5. a. A small beautifully coloured 
finch of the southern U.S., Cyanospiza 
(Emberiza) ciris. b. The rose parrakeet, 
Platycercus erimius. 1758. 6. A name for 
several moths 1778. 

late ME. 1.1 


Non- pay: ment. {Non- 


NON-PERFORMANCE 


Failure or neglect to pay; the condition of 
not being paid. 

Non-perfo‘rmance. 1509. [NON- 1] 
Failure or neglect to perform or fulfil a condi- 
tion, promise, etc.; the condition of not being 
performed. 

liNon placet, non-placet (non plé'sét). 
1589. [L.; see Nox and PLacET.] The Latin 
for *it does not please' (scil, me, us), being 
the formula used in university and eccle- 
siastical assemblies in giving a negative vote; 
hence, as sb., a negative vote in such an 
assembly, and tgen. an expression of dissent 
or disapproval, Hence Non-pla'cet v. trans. 
to vote non placet upon (a proposition); to 
throw out (a measure). 

Nonplus (ne-nplvs). 1582. [f. L. phr. non 
plus not more, no further. Cf. obs. Fr. mettre 
& non-plus to nonplus.] A. sb. A state in 
which no more can be said or done; inability 
to proceed; a state of perplexity or puzzle. 
Usu. in phr. to be at (rarely in) a n. = to be 
nonplussed; to put, bring, drive, reduce lo a n. 

= NONPLUS v. b. Ata n.: unprepared (rare) 
1803. 

1. I have done! any man, that can, go further! I 
confess myself at a non-plus BEAUM. & FL. b. He 
can never find our larder at a n. MAR. EDGEWORTH. 

+B. adj. (app. short for at a n.] At a non- 
plus; perplexed, embarrassed —1631. 

No'nplus, v. 1591. [f. prec.) trans. To 
bring to a nonplus or standstill; to perplex. 
b. With a thing as obj.: To render ineffective 
or inoperative 1040. 

In which [sc. wrangling) his Parts were so accom- 
plisht, That right, or wrong, he ne'r was non- 
plust BUTLER. Hence No-nplussed ppl. a. 

Non plus ultra (non plos v-ltră). 1678. 
[L. = ‘not more beyond’. So used in Fr. 
(from xvir.] = NE PLUS ULTRA 2 b. 

[Non possumus (non posiumjs) 1883. 
II., ‘we can not'.] A statement or answer 
expressing inability to move in a matter. 

Non-profi-ciency. 1592. [NON- 1.] Fail- 
ure to make progress or improve. So Non- 
proficient [NoN- 2), one who fails to make 
progress or improve. 

Non-pros (nonpro:s). 1075. Law. Abbrev. 
of next. Hence Non-prossed (nonpro:st) pa. 
pple. (said of the suit or of the plaintiff). 

Non-prosequitur (nonpro"se-kwitia). 1768. 
II., ‘he does not prosecute'.] Law. A judge- 
ment entered against a plaintiff in a suit in 
which he does not appear to prosecute. 

Non-re:gent. Now Hist. 1504. [f. NON- 2 
+ REGENT sb. 3, after AL. non regens (XIV).] 
A master of arts whose regency has ceased. 
Also attrib. or as adj. 

Non-regula:tion. 1845. [NON- 4.] Ap- 
plied to provinces in India in which the 
ordinary laws are not in force. 

Non-residence. late ME. [- AL. non- 
residentia (XIV); see NON- 1, RESIDENCE.] 
1, Systematic absence of a clergyman from his 
benefice or charge. 2. transf. and gen. The 
fact of not residing in a particular place 1583. 
So tNon-re'sidency —1096. 

Non-re:sident, a. 1530. [Non- g.] 1. Of 
a clergyman: Not residing where his official 
duties require him to reside; culpably absent 
from his benefice or charge. 2. transf. and 
gen. Not residing on one’s estate; not 
zaent ina Nast wd pes 1540. 

„The non-resident and plurality-gaping Prela: 
Mint. So Non-re'sident ab. one ho LEN (in 
both senses) 1583. 

Non-reside-ntial, a. 1898. [NON- g.] Not 
residential, as a college or university. 

Non-resisstance. 1643. [Non- I.] The 
practice or principle of not resisting author- 
ity, even when it is unjustly exercised. Now 
only Hist. with ref. to the doctrine of non- 
resistance as held in England in the 17th c. 
(Cf. passive obedience.) Also gen. (const. to). 

Non-resisstant. 1702. [Non- 2, 3.] a. 
adj. Not resistant; fpertaining to or involv- 

ing the doctrine of non-resistance. b. sb. 
One who does not resist authority or force 
(occas. = NON-COMBATANT); one who holds or 
practises the doctrine of non-resistance 1850, 
So Non-resi'sting ppl. a. (= sense a). 
Nonsense (no-nséns) sb. 1614. [f. Nox- 2 
+ SENSE sb., after Fr. nonsens (Xv).] 1. That 
which is not sense; words which make no 
sense or convey absurd ideas; also, absurd or 
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senseless action. (Often used exclamatorily.) 
2. Absurdity, nonsensicalness 1030. 3. Un- 
substantial or worthless stuff or things 
1038. 4. A meaning that makes no sense 
1650. 

1. For learned N. has a deeper Sound, Than easy 
Sense, and goes for more profound BUTLER. 'It's 
all stuff and n.“ said the little lady 1894. No n.: 
no foolish or extravagant conduct; no humbug. 
Chiefly in p stand no n, (also used as adj.). 4. 
How easy it is to a Caviller to give a new Sense, 
or a new N. to any thing Pork. 

attrib. and Comb., as n.-book, a book of n. or 
nonsense verses; n. verses, verses consisting of 
words and phrases arranged without regard to 
the sense 1822. b. That is n.; full of n.; {formerly 
often used as adj. = Nonsensical; as a n. sculpture, 


etc. 

Nonsensical (nonsemnsikül. 10655. f. 
prec. + -ICAL.] A. adj. That is nonsense; of 
the nature of, or full of, nonsense; absurd. 
Also of persons. B. sb. A nonsensical, 
absurd, or trifling thing 1842. Hence Non- 
sensical-ly adv., -ness. 

Non sequitur (non se-kwiti4). 1533. [L., 
‘it does not follow'.] An inference or conclu- 
sion which does not follow from the pre- 
misses. Also transf. and fig. 

Non-soci'ety. 1851. [NON- 4.] attrib, Not 
belonging to a society; spec. (now rare) 
applied to non-union workmen or establish- 
ments. 

Non-subscri-ber. Now Hist. 1599. [NON- 
2.] 1. One who refuses to subscribe to an 
undertaking, a creed, ete, 2. One who does 
not pay a subscription 1713. So Non- 
subscri-ption, refusal or failure to subscribe 
(e.g. to a religious creed) 1736. 

Non-substa:-ntial, a. 1836. ([NON- 3.] 
Philos. Not substantial. Hence Non- 
substa-ntialism, the theory that there is no 
substance underlying phenomena; = NIHIL- 
ISM 2. Also Non-substa-ntialist, one who 
holds the doctrine of non-substantialism; = 
Ninmsm 1. 

Nonsuch (no-nsptf) 1020. [var. of NONE- 
SUCH, and now the usual form.] I, = NONE- 
such I. 1-3. II. 1. A species of Lucern, 
Medicago lupulina. Also called black n. 1668. 
2. A variety of apple (tand pear) 1676. 

Nonsuit (nọ-nsiūt), sb. late ME. I- AFr. 
no(u)nsuil; see NON- 1, SUIT sb.] Law. orig., 
The cessation of a suit resulting from the 
voluntary withdrawal of the plaintiff; in 
mod, use, the stoppage of a suit by the 
judge, when, in his opinion, the plaintiff fails 
to make out a legal cause of action or to 
bring sufficient evidence. 

No'nsuit, a. 1476. [app. — pa. pple. 
formed after words like execute. Cf. AFr. 
nounsuy.] Law. Non-suited —1817. 

Nomsuit, v. 1531. [f. NONSUIT sb. or g.] 
Law. trans. To subject to a nonsuit. tAlso 
transf. and fig. 1714. 

Non-temure. 1574. [- AFr. nountenure, 
AL. nontenura (XII); see NON- 1, TENURE.] 
Old Law. A plea in bar to a real action, in 
which the defendant said that he did not 
hold the land. 

TNon-term. 1007. [NON- 1.] The time of 
vacation between two terms; the cessation 
S hence gen., a period of inaction 
—1824. 

Nontronite (nontrónoit) 1832. [- Fr. 
nontronite (Berthier, 1827), f. Nontron (in 
France); see -ITE! 2 b.] Min. A pale-yellow 
variety of chloropal. 

Non utra. 1072. [L., not beyond'.] = 
NE PLUS ULTRA 2, 2 b. —1704. 

Non-u-nion, a. 1863. [NoN- 4] Not 
belonging to a trade-union; also, manu- 
factured by non-union men. So Non- 
unionist, one who does not belong to a 
trade-union 1801. Non-u-nionism, the 
principles of non-unionists. 

Non-usser. 1505. L AFr. *nounuser (= 
AL. non usus); see NON- 1, USE v., -ER*.] 
Law. Neglect to use a right, by which it may 
become void. 

Non-va:scular, a. 1857. [NON- 3.] Anat. 
Destitute of vessels for the circulation of 
fluids. 

Nonyl (no-nil) 1866. [f. L. nonus ninth + 
-YL.] Chem. The ninth in the series of alcohol 
radicals of the general formula C, Hv. So 
No-nylene, a hydrocarbon produced in 
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the decomposition of lime soap; whence 
Nonyle-nic a. Nony lic a., pertaining to or 
derived from n. 

Noodle (nü-d'D, sb. 1753. [Of unkn, 
origin.] A simpleton. Hence Noo-dledom, 
noodles collectively; foolishness; an instance 
of this. 
Noodle, sb.* 1779. [- G. nudel, of unkn. 
origin.] A strip or ball of dough made with. 
wheat-flour, and eggs, and served in soup, 
Also attrib. in n.-soup. 

Nook (nuk), sb. (ME. nok(e (earliest in four 
nokede four-cornered, square, ¢1200), of 
unknown origin.) 1. A corner of a square or 
angular thing, or of a figure bounded by 
straight lines. Now rare. b. A corner of 
land; a small triangular field 1603. c, A 
headland or promontory; also, a piece of 
land projecting from one division into 
another and terminating in a point. Now 
rare. 1487. 2. An interior angle formed by the 
meeting of two walls or the like; a corner 
in a room or other enclosed space. late ME. 
b. A small or out-of-the-way corner ME, €. 
A secluded or sheltered spot among natural 
scenery 1555. d. A small or sheltered creek or 
inlet 1582. 3. An outlying, remote, or 
secluded part of a country, region, etc., orof 
the world. late ME. 

1. The lamb was slung in the n, of his plaid 1897, 
c. He wants my poor little Farm, because it makes 
a N. in his Park-wall ARBUTHNOT, 2. There were 
so many nooks and corners in the. room 1877. 
b. I write in a n. that I call my boudoir COWPER, 
€. In the deep Trosachs' wildest n. Scorn. d., 
Temp. t. ii. 227, 3. While yet a n. is left Where 
English minds and manners may be found 


COWPER, 

Comb.: n.-rib, Arch. a rib in the corner of a 
vault; -shaft, Arch. a shaft in the internal angle 
formed by the meeting of two contiguous faces in 
a compound archway; -window, a window in 
the corner of a room next the fireplace. Hence 
Noo:kshotten a. running out into corners or 
angles (now arch. or dial.) 1599. 

Nook (nuk), v. rare. 1611. [f. prec.] a. intr, 
To hide in a corner. b. trans. To chip off, 80 
as to form corners. c. To conceal. 

Noology (no,olódsi) 1811. (t. Gr. véos 
mind + -LoGY.] The science of the under- 
standing. Hence Noolo-gical a. pertaining 
to n. Noo-logist, one who refers the origin 
of certain ideas to the mind itself and not to 
experience. 

Noon (nun), sb. [OE. nón, corresp. to OS. 

nón(e, (M)Du. noen, OHG. nona (G. none) 
ON. nón; — L. nōna (sc. hora hour), fem. sing. 
of nonus ninth; cf. NONE sb., NONES. 
The ninth hour of the day, reckoned from 
sunrise according to the Roman method, or 
about 3 p.m. —1420. tb. Eccl. The hour or 
office of NONES —1561. 2. Twelve o’clock in 
the day; mid-day. (The change is probably 
due to anticipation of the eccl. office.) ME. 
b. transf. The most important hour of the 
day 1712. 3. The time of night corresponding 
to mid-day; midnight. Chiefly in phr. (the) 
n. of night. 1603. b. The place of the moon at 
midnight 1605. 4. The culminating point 
1600. 5. attrib., as n.-beam, etc., 1461. 

2. The heat, bustle, and activity of n. DICKENS. 
fig. In the broad n. Of publie scorn SHELLEY. be 
It is 5 o'clock, the n. in Pall Mall THACKERAY. 3. 
Night hath her peak of highest n. 
TENNYSON. b. To behold the wandring Moon, 
Riding near her highest n. Miur, 4. Thou 1 
Amidst thir highth of n., Changest thy counten- 
ance MILTON. Comb. n.-flower, a name given o 
plants of the genus Mesembryanthemum, and te 
the Goat's beard (Tragopogon pratensis). y 
Noon (niin), v. U.S. 1806. [t. prec.] intro 
(also with it.) To halt or rest at noon 
stop for, or partake of, the mid-day meal. 

Noonday (nü-nde!). 1535. [f. Noon sb. + 
Day sb. Cf. ONorw. nóndagr.] The middle of 
the day; mid-day. R 

Nooning (uf. nin). Now U.S. 1460, If. 
Noon sb. + -NG! 1.] 1. Noontide. 2. À 
noonday meal 1652. 3. A rest at noon 1582. 
b. An interval in the middle of the day, esp. 
for rest or food 1865. T 
Noo-n-light. 1598. [f. Noon sb. + LIGHT 
sb.) The light of noon; the brightest OP. 
clearest light of the day. E 

Noontide (nz-nteid) (OE. nmóntid 
MDu. noentijd, MHG. nón(e)eit; see NOON sbs 
Tix sb.) 1. The time of noon; mid-day. 2 


= 


NOOSE 


transf. The middle of night; the position of 
the moon at midnight 1560. b. fig., esp. the 
culminating point of something 1578, 

1. The noontide's hush and heat and shine E. B. 
BROWNING. attrib, The Noone-tide Sun SHAK! 
2. b. Poor Relation—is..a preposterous 
D Sha lengthening in the n. of your prosperity. 

Noose (nis, niiz), sb. 1600 (11450) [Late 
ME. nose, perh. — OFr. nos, nous, nom. sing. 
and pl. (= L. nódus, ds) of mo, nou, 
later noud, mod, neud.) 1. A loop, with a 
running knot, which tightens as the string or 
rope is pulled, as in a snare, lasso, hang- 
man’s halter, etc.; a loop, a folding or 
doubling of a string or rope. Running n.: 
see RUNNING ppl, a. 2. fig. a. The marriage 
tie 1600. b. A snare or bond 1024. 

Noose (nis, nüz), v. 1600. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To secure as by a noose; to ensnare, 2. 
To hang; to put to death by hanging 1073. 
3. To capture by means of a noose; to cast a 
noose round 1748. 4. To make a noose on (a 
cord); to place round in a noose; to arrange 
like a noose or loop 1814, 

1. He, that loves at first sight, nooses himself by 
vows 1710. 3. G. had. nocged the animal witi 


his lasso 1843. 

Nopal (nóvpáül. 1730. [- Fr. (- Sp.) 
nopal — Mex. nopalli cactus.] An American 
species of cactus (Nopalea coccinellifera) 
cultivated for the support of the cochineal- 
i a plant of this kind; a prickly pear. 


Nopalry (nó".pálri) Also -ery. 1783. [t. 
prec. + -RY, after Sp. nopalera, Fr. nopalerie, 
nopaliére.] A plantation of nopals where the 
cochineal-insect is bred. 

Nope! (nó*p). 1611, [app. a var. of ALP’, 
OLP; see N.] The Bullfinch. 

Nope’, U.S. pron. of No adv,’ 1. 

Nor (nói), conj. ME. [contr. of NOTHER, 
as OR conj.' is of OTHER.] 1. A negative 
particle co-ordinating two or more words, 
phrases, or clauses between which there is an 
alternative, a. Where a negative other than 
neither qualifies the first alternative (the 
normal conj. being now or); tformerly the 
second alternative might be qualified by 
another negative. b. Where the alternative 
is emphasized by prefixing neither to the first 
member. (The main current use.) C. arch. 
Introducing both alternatives (nor, .nor = 
neither. .nor). d. arch. Without preceding 
negative. 2. and. not. 

1. a. She could not heare, nor speake, nor under- 
stand SPENSER. It requires no rhymes nor no 
certain number of feet or syllables CHESTERF, b. 
Quarter was to be neither taken nor given 
MACAULAY. €. Nor shapes of men nor beasts we 
ken COLERIDGE. d. A heart his words nor deeds 
can daunt BYRON, 2. Away! nor weep! BYRON, 

Nor, conj. Se. and dial. late ME. [Of 
unkn. origin.) Than. 

I know better nor you GEO. ELIOT. 

Nor’, abbrev, f. NortH. late ME. 

Norbertine (ng-aboatin, -oin), sb. and a. 
1674, (t. Norbert (1092-1134), founder of tho 
Order + ANR, A member of (pertaining to) 
the Premonstratensian order. 

No-rdenfelt. 1880. Name of a Swedish 
engineer, used attrib, and absol. to designate 
a kind of machine-gun invented by him. 

Nordhausen (nóudhauz'n) 1849. The 
name of a town in Saxony, used alfrib. as a 
designation of fuming sulphuric acid, orig. 
made there. 

Nordic (no-idik), a. 1898. [- Fr. nordique 
(J. Deniker, 1898), f. nord NORTH; see -IC.] 
Of or pertaining to the type of northern 
Germanic peoples represented by the blond 
dolichocephalic inhabitants of Scandinayia 
and the north of Britain. Also sb. 

tNore, obs. yar. of nor’, NORTH. 1012. 
Norfolk (né-«fok). [OE. Nordfole North 
People’.] Name of an English county, used 
altrib. to designate things peculiar to or char- 
ücteristie of the district. b. spec. N. capon, a 
red herring; N. dumpling, turkey, a native 
or inhabitant of N.; N. jacket, a loosely 
fitting jacket with a waist-belt (1866); N. 
plover, the Stone Curlew. 

Norfolk Howard (nó-ifok hau-o1d). 1805. 
[In the Times of 26 June, 1862, one Joshua 
Bug declared in due form that he had 
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assumed the name of Norfolk Howard.) A 
bed-bug. slang. 

liNoria (nó*riü). 1792. [Sp. noria = Arab. 
ndr. A device for raising water, used 
in Spain and in the East, consisting of a 
revolving chain of pots or buckets which are 
filled below and discharged when they come 
to the top. 

Norimon  (norimon). 
norimono, f. nori to ride + mono thing; cf. 
KAKEMONO.] A kind of litter or palanquin 
used ín Japan. 

Norite (nó*roit) 1878. (t. Nor(way + 
"ITE! 2 b.] Geol. and Min. A variety of gabbro 
or granite. 

Norland (nóilind) 1578. [Reduced f. 
NohTHLAND.] The north-country; the land 
in the north. b. alfrib. Belonging to the 
porti 1578. Hence No'rlander, a northerner 

Norm (njzm). 1821. [Anglicized f. next. ] 
A rule or authoritative standard. 

Norma (nem). Also pl. normae 
(nami). 1676. [L. norma carpenter's square, 
pattern, rule.] 1. = Norm. 2. One of the 
southern constellations 1840. 

Normal (nó-1mál), a. and sb. 1530. [- Fr. 

or L. normalis made according to the 
square, right (angle) in med.L. regular 

(monast.), mod. L. perpendicular; see preo., 
-AL'] A. adj. 1. Right (angle), rectangular 
(rare) 1650. b. Standing at right angles; 
perpendicular 1696. 2. According to or 
squaring with a norm; constituting, con- 
forming to, not deviating or differing from a 
type or standard; regular, usual 1828. b. 
Chem., in spec. uses (see quots. in O.K.D.) 
1857, 3. school [after Fr. école normale], a 
school for the training of teachers 1834. 

B. sb. 1. Geom. A perpendicular; a straight 
line at right angles to the tangent or tangent. 
plane at any point of a curve or curved 
surface 1727. 2. Physics. Tho average or 
mean of observed quantities 1859. 3. The 
usual state or condition 1890. b. elipt. 
Normal temperature 1896. Hence No'r- 
malcy (orig. U.S.), Normality, n. character 
or state. No:rmally adv. 

Normalize (nó-1màloiz), v. 1865. (t. Nor- 
MAL d. + -TZE.] trans. To make normal or 
regular. Also absol. Hence Normaliza:- 
tion, the action or process of making normal. 

Norman (n@-1min), %.“ and a, ME, [= 
(O)Fr. Normans, -anz, pl. of Normant (mod. 
-mand) ^ ON. Nordmadr, pl. -menn, which 
was adopted as OE. Norpmann, pl. -menn, 
*Norman, pl. Normen, OHG. Nordman (Du. 
Noorman, G. Normanne); see NoRTH, Max.] 
A. sb. I. a. A native or inhabitant of Nor- 
mandy; one belonging to the mixed 
Scandinavian and  Frankish race there 
settled. 2. = Norman-French (see B. 3 b) 
1046. B. adj. 1. Belonging or pertaining to 
the Normans 1589, 2. N. Conquest, the 
conquest of England in 1066 by the Normans 
under William I. 1605, 3. Norman-English or 
-Saron, English as spoken by the Normans, 
or as influenced by them (rare) 1580, b. 
Norman-French, the form of French spoken 
by the Normans, or the later form of this in 
English legal use (Law French) 1605, 4. The 
distinctive epithet of a form of architecture, 
or its details, developed by the Normans, and 
employed in England after the Conquest 
1772. 

1. The rage of. ya fortified castles. .among 
the N. princes 1797. Hence Normane:sque a. 
suggestive of the N. style of architecture 1844. 
No'rmanism, prevalence of N. rule or character- 
istics; tendency to favour or copy the Normans 
1047. No'rmanize v, 1. infr, to adopt the N. 
tongue or manners 1623, 2. trans, to make N. 
1861. Normarnnic a. of or belonging to the 
Normans 1710, 

Norman (nóamün), sb.“ 1709. [= Du. 
noorman, G. normann.) Naut. A short 
wooden bar, thrust into one of the holes of 
the windlass in a merchant-ship, whereon to 
fasten the cable (FALCONER). 

Normative (njimátiv), a. 1880. 
normatif, -ive; see NORMA and 
Establishing a norm or standard. 
No-rmoblast. 1890. It. normo-, as comb. 
form of L. NORMA + -BLAST.] Path. A 


1000. [= Jap. 


[= Fr. 
“ATIVE. ] 


NORTH-EAST 


nucleated red blood-corpuscle of a normal 
nize, 

Norn (ngan). 1770. [= ON. norn, of unkn, 
origin. One of the female Fates of 
Scandinavian mythology. 

No'rna, 1840. Latinized form of prec. 

Norroy (neroi) tAlso Norrey. 1470. 
[= Abr. *norroi, f. (O)Fr. nord NORTH. + roi 
king.] Title of the third King of Arms, with 
Jurisdiction north of the Trent. 

Norse (njus) sb. and a, 1598. [= Du. 
noorsch, var. of noordsch, f. noord NORTH. + 
-ach -ISW*] A. sb. 1. A Norwegian, Now 
only as collect. sing. = Norwegians, 2. Tho 
Norwegian tongue 1688. B. adj. Norwegian; 
from, or belonging to, Norway 1768, Hence 
No'rseland, Norway. No'rseman, a Nor- 
wegian, 

A. 2. Old N., the language of Norway and its 
colonies down to the 14th c. (sometimes loosely. 
used to include early Swedish and Danish), 

Norsk, a. and sb. 1861. [= Scand. norsk.) = 
prec. 

North (nóip), adv., sb., and a. Abbrev. 
nor’ in nor'(nor'east, ete. [OE. norp * 
OFris. north, noerd, OS. nord (Du. noord), 
(OHG. nord, ON. norðr; Gme., of unkn. 
origin.] A. adv. I. Towards or in the north 
(see B). Also with additions, as n. by east, 
eto. 2. quasi-sb. without article = H. 1. MI. : 
also = northerliness, 

1. There is one [river] that commeth due n. 
Cart. Suir. This Bay lieth N. and South CAPT, 
SMITH, Phr. (7o far n. (slang), too clever, too 
knowing. 2. Most Conquests have gone from N. 
to South HUME, By n.: (sce BY prep. 1 d). 

B. sb. (Usu. with the.) 1. That one of the 
four cardinal points which lies on the left- 
hand of a person facing due cast ME, 2. Tho 
northern part of a country or region; spec. 
a. of England (beyond the Humber), Great 
Britain, Scotland, or Ireland; the North 
Country ME. b. Of Europe he northern 
lands 1579. c. U.S, The northern States 
bounded on the south by Maryland, the 
Ohio river, and Missouri, in which there was 
no slaveholding 1835. 3. The north wind, 
Chiefly poet. ME. b. A north wind, esp. pl. 
those which blow in the West Indies 1099, 

1. The Magnetic N. (= north magnetic pole), 
almost always, differs from the true (= north 

pole) 1812, 2. u. The. gray metropolis of the N. 

ENNYSON, b. A multitud which the 
populous N. Pour'd never from her frozen loyns 

ALT. 3. I will speake as liberall as the N. Saks. 

C. adj. [Developed partly from O 
in compounds.] 1. Of, belonging to, 
towards the north; situated on the north 
side OE. b. Facing the north 1642, c. Of n 
northern type 1820. 2, Of the wind: Blowing 
from the north ME. 

1. The N.-Welch Miir, N,-Britain 1708, Did 
ever any North-American bring his hemp to 
England for this bounty? FRANKLIN. Thy Master 
stales for thee at the N. gate SHAKS. b. A North- 
window is best for Butteries and Cellara FULLER. 
2, When I was born, the wind was n. SHAKS. 
Hence North v, rare. intr, of the wind: to begin 
to blow from the north; to veer towards the 


north, 

North about. 1710. Naut. By a northerly 
route, spec. round the north of Scotland, 

North Briton. 1705. [NORTH a, 1.) A 
native of Scotland; a Scot, 

North country. ME. [NORTH a, 1.) The 
northern part of any country; spec. of Eng- 
land (beyond the Humber) or Great Britain; 
the country or region towards the north. 
Also attrib. Hence North-cou-ntryman, n 
native of the north of England, 

North-east (ndap ist, attrib, nọapist), 
adv., sb., and d. OK, It. North and East.) 
A. adr. 1. In the direction lying midway 
between north and cast. 2. quasi-sb, With 
preps., as on, from, at OK, B. sb. 1. The 
direction, or point of the horizon, lying 
midway between north and east. late ME. 
2. The north-east wind. Now chiefly poet. 
late ME. 

2. The wynd Tiffonyk, that is clepid north eest, 
or wynd of tempest WYCLIF Acts 27:14. 

C. adj. 1. Of the wind: Blowing from the 
north-east. late ME. 2. Situated in or 
towards the north-east 1440. 

2. North-east passage, n passage for vessels along 
the northern coasts of Europe and Asia, formerly 
thought of as a possible course for voyages to the 


NORTH-EASTER 


North-ea'ster. 1774. [f. as prec. + -ER'.] 
A wind blowing from the north-east. 

North-eavsterly, a. and adv. 1739. |f. 
NoRTH + EASTERLY.] A. adj. Blowing from, 
lying towards, the north-east 1743. B. adv. 
From or towards the north-east 1739. 


North-eastern, a. 1841. [f. NORTH + 
EASTERN.] Pertaining to the north-east; 
lying on the north-east side. 


North-ea:stward, adv., a., and sb. 1553. 
If. NORTH-EAST + -WARD.] A. adv. Towards 
the north-east. B. adj. Situated towards the 
north-east 1706. C. sb. The north-east 
quarter 1892. Hence North-ea'stwardly a. 
blowing from, situated or leading towards, 
the north-east; adv. towards the north-east. 

North-end. (OE. nor dende, f. nord NORTH 
+ ende END sb. In later use f. NORTH a., and 
properly unhyphened, exc. when used 
attrib.] The northern end or extremity of 


anything. 

Norther (nj-1poi), sb. 1844. [t. NORTH + 
"ER*] A northerly wind; esp. a strong and 
cold north wind, which blows in autumn and 
winter, over Texas, Florida, and the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Norther (d.), v. 1628. [f. Norm 
adv.  -ER*] intr, Of the wind: To shift or 
veer northward. 

Northerly (nó-16o11i), a. 1551. (t. NORTH; 
cf. easterly, etc.] 1. Situated towards the 
north; northern. 2. Of the wind: Blowing 
from the northward 1555. So No'rtherly 
adv. to the northward; on the north side, 
Hence No'rtherliness. 

Northern (nó0o1n), a. and sb. 


persons or peoples: Living in, originating 
from, the north, esp. of England or of 
Europe. b. U.S. Belonging to the northern 
States 1836. 2. Of the wind: Blowing from 
the north OE. 3. Of things: Pertaining to, 
found in, characteristic of, the north. late 
ME. b. In the specific designations of 
animals or plants 1860, 4. Lying or situated 
to the north; having a position relatively 
north 1590. 5. Taking place or carried on in 
the north 1589. 

2. That northren 
destinat to all euell 
common 


wynde is euer redy and 

1480. 3. b. N. direr, the 

loon (Urinator imber or Colymbus 

- N. spy, an American apple. 4. N. 

star = NORTH STAR. N. Lights, Aurora 
Borealis, 5. A northerne progresse 1669. 

B. sb. 1. A native of the north 1774. Hence 
Northern v. to become moren. No-rtherner, 
a native or inhabitant of the n. part of any 
country, esp. (U.S.) of the n. States 1840. 
No'rthernly a. (now rare), northerly; falso 
as adv, No-rthernmost a. most northerly; 
furthest north. 

Northing (njapin), vbl. sb. 1009. It. 
NORTH + us.] 1. (Chiefly Naut.) Progress 
or deviation towards the north made in 
sailing or travelling; difference in latitude 
due to moving northwards. Freq. in phr. (o 
make (so much) n. 2. Of heavenly bodies: 
1 movement towards the north 


Northland (ng-1pliind). IO R. nordland (see 
NORTH a.).] The northern part of a country, 
eto. also pl. the lands lying in the north. 

North-light. 1706. 1. (Usu. pl.) = north- 
ern lights (NORTHERN A. 4). Now rare. 2. 
Light coming from the north 1870. 

2. The equable north-light of the artist LOWELL. 

Northman (nóipm&n) OE. Norpmann; 
see NORMAN 55.'| (Chiefly pl.) An inhabitant 
or native of Norway or of Scandinavia. 

No'thmost, a. Now rare. OE. [See 
"Mosr.] Most northerly, northernmost. 

North-north-east, adv. late ME. [= Du. 
noordnoordoost, etc.] In the direction lying 
midway between north and north-east. 
Also as sb. and adj. 

North-north-west, adv. late ME. [= Du. 
noordnoordwest, etc.) In the direction lying 
midway between north and north-west. 
Also as sb. and adj. 

North Sea. OE. It. MDu. Nort, Noortzee 
(Du. Noordzee), G. Nordsee, Da. sd, Sw. 
-sjö.] 1. The proper name of certain seas in 
northern Europe; now only, ‘the German 
Ocean' (bounded by Great Britain, Scandi- 
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navia, and Holland) ME. 12. pl. The seas of 
the northern hemisphere —1726. 
North star. [Late ME. north sterre.] The 


pole-star. 

Northu:mber. Now rare or Hist. (OB. 
Nordhymbre, f. nord- North + Humbre the 
Humber.] pl. The ancient inhabitants of 
Northumbria, or England north of the 
Humber. 

Northumbrian (n(apo-mbrifin). 1612. t. 
prec. + AN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
Northumbria or Northumberland 1622. B. 
sb. 1. An inhabitant or native of ancient 
Northumbria or modern Northumberland 
1612. 2. The northern dialect of ancient 
Northumbria or modern Northumberland 
1845, 

Northward (nj-pwoid, Naut. nópoud), 
adv., sb., and a. See also NORWARD. late OE. 
If. NORTH + -WARD.] A. adv. 1. Towards the 
north; in a northern direction. 2. quasi-sb. 
= next 1864. 

1. I am going N. for a while JOHNSON, On the 
Downs n. of Brighton 1885. 2. To n. of Bautzen 
forty miles 1865. 

B. sb. That direction or part which lies to 
the north (of a place or thing) 1624. C. adj. 
That moves or looks northward 1597, 
Hence No-rthwardly adv. in a n. direction; 
adj, having a n. situation or direction; (of 
the wind) blowing from the n. 

No'rthwards, adv. and sb. OE. It. NORTH + 
*WARDS,] Northward. 

North-west (nüipwest, Naut. norwe-st; 
see NOR'-WEST) adv., sb., and a. OE. |f. 
NoxTH and WEST.) A. adv. I. In the direction 
lying midway between north and west. 2. 
quasi-sb, — next. late ME. B. sb. The 
direction or part lying midway between 
north and west; spec. the North-west 
Territories of Canada. late ME. C. adj. 1. 
Of the wind: Blowing from the north-west. 
late ME. 2, Pertaining to the north-west; 
situated in the north-west part of a country, 
Sa Peeve passage f. Is along the north 

N. a for vessels aloni 
coast of America, formerly thought 070 possible 
p pavigation between the Atlantic and the 
ic. 

North-we'ster. 1737. [f. prec. KRI. 
1. A wind or gale blowing from the north- 
west. 2. = NOR'WESTER 2, 1830. 

North-westerly, a. 1611. [f. NORTH- 
WEST, after WESTERLY.] a. Of the wind: 
Blowing from the north-west. b. Tending 
north-west. 

North-we'stern, a. 1612. (Cf. WkSTERN.] 
Situated or extending towards the north- 
west. 

North-we'stward, adv. and sb. late ME. 
If. NORTH-WEST + -WARD.] a. adv. In a north- 
westerly direction; towards the north-west. 
b. sb. = NORTH-WEST sb. 1796, Hence North- 
we'stwardly a. and adr. 

Norward (ng wald). 1618. Also Naut. 
nor'ard (ng. r. [f. nor’ NORTH + -WARD.] 
a. adv. Northward. b. sb. The northern part 
or region 1618. 

a. Nor ard of the Dogger (title) 1887. 

Norway (nóuwe!. 1674. [Late OK. 
Norweg — ON. Norvegr, f. noror NORTH + 
vegr WAY, (in place-names) region.] Name of 
one of the Scandinavian countries, used 
atirib., as in N. fir, spruce, ete. haddock, 
lobster, rat, etc.; N. deal, skiff, , ete. 

Norwegian (ngrwi-d3iin). 1605. [- med. L. 
Norvegia - ON. Norvegr; see prec.) + Ax. 
The w is from Norway.) A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to Norway; belonging to, found 
in, Norway 1607. 

The tallest Pine Hewn on N. hills MrT. 

B. sb. 1. A native of Norway 1599. 2. The 
language of Norway 1605. 3. U.S. A kind of 
fishing-boat 1872. 

Nor'-west. late ME. Reduced f. NORTH- 
WEST a. and sb. 

Nor'-wesster. 1703. [Reduced f. Norta- 
WESTER.) 1. A wind or gale from the north- 
west. 2. A glass of strong liquor 1840. 3. An 
oilskin hat; a sou'wester 1851. 

Norweyan (noiwé^ün), a. 1605. t. NOR- 
WAY + -AN.] Norwegian SHAKS, 

Nose (nóvz), sb. (OE. nosu = OFris. nose, 
Mu. nóse, nuese (Du. neus). Related forms 
are OE. nasu, OHG. nasa (G. nase), ON. 


NOSED 


nasar pl, nom. sing. nos; L. nares 
nostrils, nds(s)us nose, Skr. nds.) I. ], Tat 
part of the head or face in men and 

which lies above the mouth and contains the 
nostrils. Also, the analogous part in lower 
forms of animal life. 2. The organ of smell, 
late ME. b. The sense of smell; a (good, bad, 
etc.) faculty of smell or power of tracking by 
scent ME. c. Smell, odour (dial.) 1894, 3. 
As an organ by which speech-sounds may be 
produced or affected. Chiefly in phr. in or 
through the n. 1530. 4. A n. of waz, a person or 
thing easily moulded or influenced 1532, 5, 
slang. A spy or informer 1812, 

1. His n. on the sodaine bled LODGE. Phr, Par- 
son's n., the rump of a fowl. 2. b. fig. He wasa 
gentilman of a longe n. Thys Shyryffe was u 
couetuouse man LATIMER. 3. He pays as he 
speaks. .—through the n, DICKENS, 

‘hrases (more or less fig.). To make a long n. 
Loxo d. (). tin) spite of one's n., notwith- 
standing one's opposition 1675. To count, or tell, 
noses, denoting the counting of supporters, 
deciding by mere numbers, b. Under one's (very) 
na often implying that an action is donesia. 
defiance of a person, or without his perceiving it, 
€- To cut off one's n., to do something to one's own 
hurt or loss. To follow one's n., to go straight 
forward, be guided by instinct, To hol one’s n, 
to compress the nostrils between the fingers and 
thumb in order to avoid perceiving a bad smell, 
To poke, put, or thrust one's n., to poke biis. 
something. To turn up one's n., to show disdain, 

To bite or map one’s n. off, to answer snap 
pishly. To put one's n. out of joint, etc., to dl 
or supplant one; to spoil one's plans; to 
one out, e. To pay through the n., to pay ex- 
cessively. 

II. In transf. uses 


1, a. The open end ofa 
pipe or tube; the muzzle of a gun, the nozzle 
of a pair of bellows, ete. 1598. b. The beak 
of an alembie, retort, or still 1051. 2. The 
prow, bow, or stem of a ship or boat 1538, b. 
The corresponding part of an airship, aero- 
e. 1809. 3. A prominent or 
projecting par he point or extremity of 
anything 1592. b. A projecting part of ashell 
1681. C. Arch. The projecting part or edge of 
à moulding, stair-tread, or mullion 1815. 

2. One of the Gallies lost her N. with a shot 1613. 
3. The Lode-stone that alwaies holdeth hls n. 
the North Lyty. 

attrib. and Comb.: n.-ape, the proboscis- 
monkey; ran, a metal sap on e n pangs 

a forward and downw 
stock; -dive, the forward a at pys flea 
bats; =! 
pocket handkerchief 


= nose-ape; 


sla be, a tube for feeding a patient 
( ); «tube, a tube for fee 

through the n.; -worm, the larva of the sheep- 
bot. 


Nose (nó*z), v. 1577. |f. the sb.] I, trans. 
1. To perceive the smell of (something); to 
discover or notice by the sense of smell. 1 
To scent or smell out (lit. and fig.) 1080. 12« 
To confront, face, or oppose (a person, ete.) 
in an impudent or insolent manner. i 
BERARD v. 3.) -1824. 3. To utter with 10 
twang; to sing through the nose 1043. 4. M 
rub with the nose; to press the nose 1 
(something) 1777. b. To examine with 0 
nose; to put the nose close to (a thing) 
examining 1851, 

1. fig. Nosing a job in every Ministerial move 
1893. 2. A sort of national convention. morty 

rliament in the very seat of its author M 
Bore. 3. It makes far better musick when Jnd 
W 

Nos! mother's udder TEN: N. n 

II. intr. 1. To sniff, to smell. Also with 
about or round 1783. b. To pry or with 
(after or for something) 1648. 2. To push} 90 
the nose 1801. 3. Of strata or veins: 
dip in, run out 1879. with 

1. fig. That fellow's still nosing round here 
his Ain 1805, J. X steamer slowly noseing round 
off the wharf-cranes 1891. A bag 

No'se-bag. 1796. t. Nose sb] nded 
to contain provender for a horse, pimi: 
from the horse's head by straps fitted 
open end. 

No'se-band. 1611. [f. NOSE sb. 
sb.*) The lower band of a bridle, passi cal 
the nose, and attached to the cheek 4s + 

No'se-bleed. late ME. |f. NOSE the 
stem of BLEED v.) 1. An old name for tHe 
plant Milfoil or Yarrow. 2. A bleeding 8 
nose 1852. J abt 

Nosed (nó*zd) a. 1440. lt. NOSE 25 
-ED*.] 1. Having a nose of a specified £l 


| 
l 


| 


NOSEGAY 


b. (Also well-n.) Keen-scented 1604. 2. 
Having à prominent nose, as Nosed Monkey 
1896. 

Nosegay (nd. ge). late ME. If. NOSE sb. 
+ Gay sb, 2.] A bunch of flowers or herbs, 
esp. sweet-smelling flowers; a bouquet, a 
posy. b. A perfume or scent (spec. one 
artificially prepared); an odour, smell 1855. 

1, transf. The country is one big n. W. Morris, 

Noseless (nó"zlés) a. late ME. [f. NOSE 
sb. + -LESS.] Lacking or deprived of a nose. 

Novse-piece, 1611. [f. Nose sb.] 1. a. 
A part of a helmet or turban serving as a 
guard for the nose; a nasal. b. A nose-band 
for a horse 1865. 2. Optics. The part of a 
microscope to which the objective (or object- 
glass) is attached 1867. 

No'se-pipe. 1784. [f. Nose sb.) 1. A 
pipe, or piece of piping, forming a nose or 
terminal to another pipe, a vessel, etc. 2. 
spec. The blast-pipe nozzle inside the tuyére of 
a blast furnace 1839. 

Noser (nd*-zo1). 1852. [f. NOSE sb. + ER, 
1, A strong head wind; esp. in phr. a dead n. 

No'se-ring. 1778. [f. NOSE sb.) 1. A ring 
fixed in an animal's nose. 2. A ring-shaped 
ornament worn in the nose 1839. 

fNo'se-smart. 1589. (f. Nose sb. .+ 
SMART, after L. nasturtium.] The plant Cress 
175 

Nose-thirl, t-thrill, -tril. ME. (f. Nosn 
sb. + 'THIRL sb., a new comb, in place of OE. 
nospyr(e)l NOSTRIL.] = NOSTRIL. 

1No:se-wise, a. 1566. lt. Nose sb. + 
WISE perh. after Du. meuswijs, LG. 
niisewis, G. naseweis.] 1. Conceited; clever 
in one's own opinion —1787. 2. Keen-scented 
1030. 

Nosey, nosy (nde. zi). 1020. [f. NOSE sb. 
+ -Y'] A. adj. 1. Having a large nose. 2. 
Smelly 1836, 3. slang. Inquisitive, prying 1910. 

sb. One who has a large nose. (Used as a 
name.) 
„A. 3. N. Parker, an inquisitive person, B. sb, 
Had heer'd of the Duke of Wellington; he was 


Old N. 1851. 

Nosing (nde zin). 1771. [f. NOSE sb. + 
ING] The rounded edge of a bench, or of a 
step projecting over the riser; also, a metal 
shield for the same; the prominent edge of a 
moulding or drip. 

Noso- (ng-so, nóso), comb. form of Gr. vócos 
disease, as in tNo-socome [- Fr. — L. 
nosocomium, Gr. vwocokouet»], a hospital 
(UnqumamT Rabelais); hence Nosoco-mial 
a. Noso-graphy [-GrapHy], systematic 
description of diseases, hence -gra:phic, 
-ical adjs. Nosopoe'tic a., producing or 
causing disease. 

Nosology (ndsg-léd3i). 1721. [- mod.L. 
nosologia, f. Gr. vécos disease; see -LoGY.] 
1. A classification or arrangement of diseases. 
b. The list of known diseases 1839. 2. 
Systematic classification ‘or investigation of 
diseases; that branch of medical science 
which deals with this 1727. 3. The special 
character of a particular disease, or the views 
current with regard to this 1825. Hence 
Nosolo:gical a. of, pertaining to, or dealing 
with, n. Noso-logist, one occupied with, 
or versed in, n. 

Nostalgia (noste-ldgiá). 1770. I- mod.L. 
nostalgia (1688, rendering G. heimweh), f. 
Gr. vdoros return home + des pain; see -TA!.] 
A form of melancholia caused by prolonged 
absence from one’s country or home; severe 
homesickness. Also Nostadgy. Hence 
Nosta-lgic a. of the nature of, caused by, n.; 
home-sick. 

Nostoc (no-stok) 1650. [Invented by 
Paracelsus.) Bot. A genus of unicellular 
Alge, having the cells arranged in rows 
which intertwine with each other and form a 
gelatinous mass; esp. the ordinary species of 
this, N. commune, formerly believed to be an. 
emanation from the stars. b. An individual 
Plant of this genus 1851. 

Nostradamus (nostrddé'-mys). 1668. [La- 
tinized form of the name of Michel de 
Nostredame, a French physician (1503-1566) 
who published a collection of prophecies in 
1555.] One who professes to foretell future 
events; a seer like Nostradamus. 

Nostril (nostril). [OE. nospyrl, nosterl 
(= OFris. nosterl), f. nosu Nose pjr(e 
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hole; see THIRL.) One of the external 
openings in the nose of vertebrates; an 
analogous opening in other animals, 
. phr. Our judgments stink in the nostrils of 
people BURKE. 

Nostrum (nestróm) 1602. [- L. no- 
strum, neut. sing. of noster our.] 1. A medi- 
cine, or medical application, prepared by the 
person recommending it; esp. a quack 
remedy, a patent medicine. 2. A special 
device for improving or accomplishing 
something; esp. a pet scheme of political or 
social reform 1749. 

1. The owner of a n. of some kind, called a 
patent food 1883. 2. Another party's n. is, more 
churches, ‘hoo! more clergymen 
KINGSLEY. Comb., as n.-monger (now rare or 

Nosy, var. NOSEY. 

Not (not), a. and sb. Now dial. I0 E. hnot, 
of unkn. origin.] t1. Close-cropped, short- 
haired —1033. 2. Of sheep or cattle: Hornless, 
polled 1587. b. sb. A hornless sheep 1834. 
18595 wheat or barley: Awnless, beardless 
—1080. 

1, A not-heed hadde he, with a broun visage 
CHAUCER. Comb. as n.-headed, -pated adjs. 

Not, v.“ 1530. [f. prec.] trans. To clip or 
cut short (the hair or beard) —1674. 

tNot, v.*, note. OE. For ne wot know(s) 
not; see NE and WIr v. 1014. 

Not (not), adv. and sb. ME. [Reduced 
form of noht, not NovaHT.] The ordinary 
adverb of negation. 1. Modifying an ordinary 
verb. a. Following the verb. Now arch. b. 
Preceding the verb. Chiefly poet. late ME. 
2. Following an auxiliary verb. Also in the 
form n't, usu. written as one word with the 
verb. ME. Also ellipt. in replies. 3. Following 
the verb fo be. Also as n’t. late ME. b. With 
ellipse of vb. esp. after if, or in replies. late 
ME. 4. Preceding an infinitive or gerundial 
clause 1440. 5. ta, Used redundantly after 
ybs. of forbidding, dissuading, or preventing 
—1077. b. Coupled with other negatives, or 
repeated. Now dial. or vulgar. late ME. 
6. Preceding a sentence, clause, or word. a. 
In introductory phrases, as not but (that), not 
thal, ete. ME. b. Placed first for the sake of 
emphasis. late ME. c. In contrast with a 
following but 1579. d. Emphasizing a pro- 
noun after a neg. statement, or in a reply 
1625. 7. With terms of number or quantity 
ME. 8. After or, if, or as, with ellipse of 
words expressed or implied in the preceding 
clause. late ME. 9. Denoting contrast or 
opposition to what precedes, with or without 
and 1471. 10. With advs. or advb. phrases 
1475. b. Modifying adjs. or pples. in agree- 
ment with a preceding sb. or pronoun 1529. 
c. With neg. adjs. or advs., implying the 
affirmative term 1057. 

1, a. They wyst n. what folke they were CAXTON. 
2. I'll n. offend thee with a vain tear more B. 
JoNs. You mustn't tell me anything 1895. 
ellipt. ‘You've seen this before?’ ‘No, n. that I 
can remember’ (mod.). 3. This is n. the cause of a 
king, but of kings BURKE. It isn't true 1895. b. 
Fame if n. doublefac't is double-mouth'd MILT. 
4. I knew neither what to do, or what n. to do DE 
For. 6. a. N. that I lou'd Cæsar lesse, but that I 
loud Rome more SHAKS. b. Yet n. the more 
Cease I to wander MILT. c. Which were borne, n. 
of blood,..but of God John 1:13, d. He is no 
Witch, n. he DEKKER. 7. He spoke n. a Word DE 
FOE, Phr. V. a Tülle, a good deal. 8. Shall we give 
battle..or n. DE FOE. If virtue is of such a 
nature, it will be taught; and if n., n. Jowerr. 
9. They are in heauen and n. here Bk. Com. 
Prayer. 10. N. once or twice. The pa of duty 
was the way to glory. TENNYSON. b. You have 
got to be regarded as n. pie right in your head 
1889. c. A certain air of dignity, n. unmingled 
with insolence 1900. 

B. sb. The word ‘not’; a negation or nega- 
tive 1601. 

"They still doe returne us a n. 1608. 

Comb. n.-self = NON-EGO. 

Nota bene (nó*tà bini) 1721. [L., 
‘mark well'] Mark well, observe particu- 
larly. (Abbrev. N.B.) b. Used substantively 


1731. 

Notability (nó*tábi-Iiti). late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
nolabilité or late and med. L. notabilitas, f. 
notabilis; see next, -ITY.] 1. fa. A notable 
fact or circumstance 1470. b. A notable or 
prominent person 1851. 2. The quality of 
being notable; esp. housewifely industry or 
management 1786, Now dial. 


NOTCH 


1. b. Various other little notabilities of the 
neighbourhood KINGSLEY. 2. Mary has infected 
me with her n., and I'm going to work Mama a 
footstool MRS. GASKELL. 

Notable (nó"-tüb'l), a., sb., and adv. ME. 
I- (O)Fr. notable — L. notabilis, f. notare; see 
NOTE v.*, -ABLE.] A. adj. 1. Deserving of 
note, esp. on account of excellence, value, or 
importance; remarkable, striking, eminent. 
2. fa. Attracting notice; conspicuous —1621. 
b. Noticeable, perceptible. Now Chem. 1551. 
3. ta. Of men: Industrious, business-like 
—1732. b. Of women: Capable, managing, 
bustling; active in household management 
and occupations. Now dial. 1718. e, Con- 
nected with household management and 
industry 1787. 

1. Acts of n. Oppression and Injustice STEELE. 
You have mingled many Unworthies among them, 
rather Notorious than N. FULLER. 3. b. A n. 
Woman, who was thoroughly sensible of the 
intrinsick Value of Time 1718. 

B. sb. 1. A noteworthy fact or thing (rare) 
1483. b. A person of eminence or distinction 
1816. 2. pl. Hist, A. number of prominent 
men from the various estates of the realm of 
France, summoned by the king as a deliber- 
ative assembly in times of emergency 1568. 

1. The notables of the town were fast assembling 
Scorr. 2. From the very commencement of the 
revolution, at the first 1580 of the notables 
1792. Hence No'tableness. No-tably adv. 

liNotandum (notwe:ndim). Also pl. no- 
tanda. 1605. [L., neut. gerundive of notare 
to NorTE.] An entry or jotting of something to 
be specially noted; à memorandum, note. 

Notarial (noté*-ridl), a. 1482. lt. NOTARY + 
-AL.] 1. Of or belonging to a notary. b. 
Characteristic of notaries 1828. 2. Drawn up, 
framed, or executed by a notary 1022. Hence 
Nota-rially adv. 1847. 

Notary (nóvtüri. ME. [- L. notarius 
short-hand writer, clerk, f. nota NOTE; see 
Anl.] fl. A clerk or secretary to a person 
—1711. 2. A person publicly authorized to 
draw up or attest contracts, etc., to protest. 
bills of exchange, etc., and discharge other 
formal duties ME. b. More fully n. public, 
public (or tcommon), n. 1494. 13. A noter or 
observer —1685, 

1. fig. O comfort-killing ba a gel zegar 
and n. of shame SHAKS. 2. b. Protest is. made by 
a N. Publick in the presence of two credible 
Witnesses 1682, 

Notation (note, fon). 1570. [- (O)Fr. 
notation or L. notatio, f. notat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of nolare; see NOTE v.", -ION.] 11. The explan- 
ation of a term in accordance with its etymol- 
ogy; the primary sense of a word, (Common 
in 17th c.) 1600. 2. A note or annotation. 
Now rare. 1584. 3. The action of taking or 
making note of something (rare) 1646. 4. 
The process or method of representing 
numbers, quantities, etc., by a system of 
signs; hence, any set of symbols or charac- 
ters used to do this; e.g. in Arith. and 
Algebra, Music, ete. 1706. 

1. If we may Admit that Gentleman's N. of a 
Libell (a Lie because False, and a Bell because 
Loud) 1690. 4. The ecclesiastical n. of the Greek 
Church..is supposed to have originated in the 
Greek accents 1876. 

Not-being. 1586. (Nor adv.] Absence of 
being; non-existence. 

[In the philosophy of Hegel] Being and not being. 
are thus declared to be identical 1880. 

Notch (notf) sb. 1577. [- AFr. noche 
(xiv), perh. f. *nocher; see next.] 1, A V- 
shaped indentation or incision in an edge or 
across a surface. 2. A nick made on a stick, 
etc., as a means of keeping a score or record 
1580. b. A run in cricket. Now rare. 1737. 
3. U.S. A narrow defile through mountains; 
a deep narrow pass 1649. 4, An opening; à 
break or breach 1789. 

2. Upon the Sides of this square Post, I cut every 
Day a N. with my Knife DE FOE. fig. Its prices 
are at the lowest notch (U.S.). 3. About half way 
between the N. of the Mountain and Hartford 


1718. 
Comb.: n.-board, a board grooved to receive 


the ends of the steps in a stair; -wing, a name of 
various moths, 

Notch (notf), v. 1597. [- AFr. *nocher (rel. 
to anoccer add a notch to); cf. L. inoccare 
harrow in (which may have been used 
transf. for making a score or notch), and 
rare ME. oche vb. (‘Morte Arthure’), OFr. 


NOTCHING 


oche, osche (mod. hoche), f. o(s)chier (hocher) = 
Pr. oscar nick, notch.] 1. trans. To cut (hair) 
unevenly (rare) 31747. 2. To make notches 
in; to cut or mark with notches 1600. b. To 
shape into (some form) by making notches 
1768. 3. To score or record by means of 
notches. Also with up and down. 1623. b. To 
score (a run, ete.). Now rare. 1837. 4. To 
fix, secure, or insert, by means of notches 
1768. b. To chop off, cut out 1820. 5. To fit 
the arrow to the bow-string; to nock 1635. 

2. He scotcht him, and notcht him like a 
Carbinado SHAKS. 3. We notched the votes down 
on three sticks LOWELL. 4. fig. The houses were 
notched, as it were, into the side of the steep bank 

. 5. His bow is bent, and he has notch'd 
his dart QUARLES. Hence Notched ppl. a.; spec. 
in Bot., coarsely dentate or serrate; in Zool., 
having notches or incisions. 

Notching (notfin), vol. sb. 1611. [f. prec. 
+ -ING'.) 1. The action of making notches, 
esp. in carpentry as a method of joining 
timbers. 2. A notch or noteh-like incision 
1842. 

Note, sb.! Obs. exc. n. dial. 0 E. notu, re- 
lated to Neat ab. and Nowr.] 1. Use, useful. 
ness, profit, advantage. b. dial, The milk 
given by a cow; the period of giving milk; 
the condition of a cow when giving, or 
beginning to give, milk after calving 1725. 
2. Office; employment, work OE. 

Note (nó*t), 5.“ ME. I- (O)Fr. note = L. 
nota à mark.] I. I. a. A written character or 
sign, expressing the pitch and duration ofa 
musical sound. b. A key of a pianoforte, 
etc, 1848, 2. A single tone of definite pitch, as 
produced by à musical instrument or by the 
human voice in singing ME. b. With ref. to 
the song, etc. of birds. late ME. 3, A strain 
of music, a melody, In later use only poet. 
ME. b. The musical call or song of a bird 
ME. 4. A cry, call, or sound of a bird or 
fowl ME. 5. (ranaf. 1483. 

2. First rehearse this song by rote, To each word 
a warbling n. SHAKS. b. Where birds..Sit 
sweetly tuning of their noates together 1613. 


3. The pealing anthem swells the n. of pi 
GRAY. b. The deep mellow crush of the wood- 
pigeon's n. CAMPBELL, 4. The n. of the carrion 


crow. , a note-call of danger 1860. 5. We can 
catch clearly enough the n. of extreme. self- 
dependence 1877. Phr, To Mae (one’s) n.: To 
alter (one’s) way of speaking or thinking. 

II. 1. A mark, sign, token, or indication of 
some quality, condition, or fact; a character- 
istic or distinguishing feature. late ME. 
b. Theol. One of certain characteristics by 
which the true Church may be known; à sign 
or proof of genuine origin, authority, and 
practice 1555. 2. A stigma or reproach. 
Const. of. Now rare. 1531. 3. An objective 
sign, or visible token or mark, which serves 
to identify or distinguish a person, thing, or 
condition. Now rare. 1577. 4. A sign or 
character (other than a letter) used in 
writing or printing; a mark of interrogation, 
etc. 1529. 

1. These are the notes of the ‘Neo-paganism’, 
which began a hun years ago 1891. b. 
How comes subjection to the Pope to be..an 
essential n, of the Church? WESLEY. 

II. 1. Law. An abstract of essential 
particulars relating to transfer of land by 
process of FINE, which was engrossed and 
placed on record 1483. 2. A brief record or 
abstract of facts written down to assist the 
memory, or to serve as a basis for a fuller 
statement; also fransf. à mental impression 
of something. (Usu. pl.) 1548. b. A brief 
memorandum of topics for a discourse on any 
subject. (Usu. pl.) 1693. 3. An annotation 
appended to a passage in a writing or book 
1560. 4. A brief statement of particulars or of 
some fact; ta bill 1587. 5. A short or informal 
letter 1594. b. A formal diplomatic com- 
munication 1796. c. Short for NOTE-PAPER 
1883. 6. A written promise to pay a certain 
sum at a specified time. Also n. of hand. 
1683. 7. A bank-note, or similar promissory 
note passing current as money 1696. 

2. And 'tis out of these Notes that my Observa- 
tions are poe 1695. Phr. To make, or take, a 
n. or notes. To compare notes: see COMPARE v. 2. 
b. He spoke for more than an hour without a n. 
FROUDE. 3. I found two other volumes.., en- 
riched with manuscript notes LAMB. 4. Heere is 
now the Smithes n., for Shooing, And Plough- 
Irons SHAKS. 5. Not a n., not a line did I receive 
in the mean time JANE AUSTEN. 


IV. 1. importance; 
reputation. Now Obs. or arch. 1538. 2. 
Notice, regard, or attention 1598. b. 
Information; intimation (rare) 1598. 

1. A young writer struggling into n. MACAULAY. 
Phr. Of n., of distinction; notable. 2. Phr. To take 
n. of; No one took n. of me THACKERAY. attrib., as 
n.-case, ete. 

Note, v.' (OE. notian, f. notu NOTE sb.'] 
trans. To use, make use of (something) 
—1560. 

Note (not), v.* ME. [- (O)Fr. noter — L. 
notare, f. nota NOTE sb.] I. 1. trans. To 
mark carefully; to give heed or attention to; 
to notice, perceive. 2. To mention separately 
or specially among other items committed to 
writing. late ME. 3. To set down in writing; 
to put down as a memorandum. late ME. 
So with down 1609, 

1. I received your lordship's letter, and as the 
merchants say, n. the contents BURKE, 2. Which 
thing the Evangelist notes as one of the criticall 

of his Passion 1646. 3. Ile n. you in my 
ke of Memorie Suaks. 

II. fl. To denote, or signify (something) 
-1573. tb. To indicate; to point ouf, set or 
show forth —1813. 2. a. To mark (a book, 
words, etc.) with a musical score (rare) 1440. 
tb. To distinguish by a mark —1725. €. To 
annotate 1809. f3. a. To affix to (one) the 
stigma or accusation of some fault, etc. 
-1080. tb. To mark or brand with some 
disgrace or defect —1652. fe. To stigmatize 
for some reason 1001. 

1. b. Distinguish all betimes, with branding 
Fire; To n. the Tribe, the Lineage, and the Sire 
DRYDEN. 2. b. To n. a bill, is when a public 
notary goes as a witness, or takes notice, that a 
merchant will not accept or pay it CHAMBERS. 
3. c. Jul, C. IV. iii. 2. 

No'te-book. 1579. (t. Nore sb* + 
BooK.] A book reserved for or containing 
notes or memoranda. 

Noted (nó*téd), ppl. a. ME. I. NOTE o.“ 
+ -ED',] 1. That is specially noticed; hence, 
distinguished, famous. 2. Provided with a 
musical score; having musical notation 1700, 
Hence No:tedly adv. markedly; particu- 
larly 1603. 

Noteless (nó*tlés), a. 1616. (f. NOTE ab.* 
+ -LESS.] I. Devoid of note; undistinguished, 
unnoticed. 2. Unmusical; unharmonious; 
voiceless 1721. 

1. Let her walke Saint-like, notelesse, and un- 
knowne DEKKER. 

Notelet (nótlét). 1824. [t. NOTE sb.* + 
-LET.] A short note or communication. 

No'te-pa:per. 1849. [f. NOTE sb.* III. 5 + 
PAPER sb] Paper of the various sizes now 
generally used for correspondence. (Also 
ellipt. note.) 

Noter (nó*toi. 1491. [t. NOTE v.“ + 
-ERA] fl. A writer of the musical score in 
MSS. 2. One who takes or writes notes 1589. 

Noteworthy (nd°-twda0i), a. 1552. f. 
Nore sb. + Wortny a.) Worthy of notice; 
remarkable. Hence No:teworthily adv. 
No-teworthiness. 

Nother, adv. and conj. Obs. exc. dial. 
IME. mnóper, repr. OE. *nóper, var. of 
nawper, contr. of nāhwæper, f. nd (see No 
adv.) + hweper WHETHER. Cf. NOUTHER.] 
= NEITHER, NOR. 

Nothing (np. pin), sb. and adv. (OE. 
nan ping; see NO d., THING. Cf. NovGHT.] 
A. sb. 1. Not any (material or immaterial) 
thing; nought. 2. With dependent genitive: 
No part, share, etc., of some thing (or 


1. Without whom potag, is strong, n. is holy 


Temple SHAKS. A fellow whom all the world. 
knew to have N. in him FIELDING. Many..were 
heretics, or n. at all J. H. NEWMAN. Provbs. N. 
venture, n. win. N. great is easy. 2. N. of him that 


NOTICE 


doth fade SHAKS. Yet had his aspect n. 
F 
doing J. H. NEWMAN. 4. fig. Now thou art an O 
without a figure, I am better then thou art noy, 
Iam a Foole, thou art n. SHAKS. 5. Phr. To dance 
on n.: see DANCE v. 3. To n., denoting the final 
pointy stage, or state of the process of destruction, 

issolution, etc. 6. The little nothings of occupied 
life leave a man no time for his duty 1850. b. 
To his gay nothings, n. was replied BYRON, 
Phr. A new n., à worthless novelty. Now dial, 
No n., n. at all. collog. 

Phrases, etc, Neck or n., see NECK sb.! N. else 
(but or than): see ELSE adv, N. but (or except): see 
Bur conj. N. doi dure de ellipt. formula ex- 

ressing refusal or failure to do something. One 

„ or there is, n. for it but, denoting absence of 
any alternative course. df not. , above 
everything, For n.: t i0 means; on no 
consideration; b. in vain, to no purpose; c. 
causelessly; d. gratuitiously. N. to: a. of no 
consequence £o one; b. not to be compared to some 
other person or thing. To make n. of: a. to make 
light of; b. (with ean) to be unable to do anything; 
to fail to comprehend or solve, To come to n., 
have no result; to break down, fall. To have n. to 
do with (a thing or person): see Do v. IV. Also 
ellipt. AU to n., to the fullest extent (arch). 
V. off (Naut.): an order not to let the ship fall off 
from the wind. 

B. adv. Not at all, in no way OE. 

I praise nothyng the knowlege of myne 


auncesters LD, BERNERS. {Phr. fo make ty 
not to be of consequence fo, not to tell for or 
against — To a shadie bank, . He led her n, 


loath MILTON. The bird was n. the worse for what 
it had undergone SouTHEY. N. like (see LIKE 
a. 2); in no way approaching (another thing) in. 
size or quality; also advb. = not nearly, and 
absol. far from it, V. near: cf. NEAR ado. 5, 
N. worth, of no value (now rare). 

Nothingarian (nopinc*riün). 1789. It. 
NOTHING + -ARIAN.] One who holds no 
religious belief. Hence Nothinga-rianism. 

Nothingism (np-piniz'm). 1742. li, as 
prec, + As.] 1, A triviality, a trifle. 2, = 
Ninmasu 1. 1809, 3. NintiisM 2. 1890. 

Nothingness. 1031. [f. ns prec. + ISS.] 
1. The condition or state of being nothing; 
non-existence; also, that which is non: 
existent. b. The cessation of consciousness 
or of life 1813. 2. Tho worthlessness OP 
vanity of something 1046, b. That which has 
no value; the condition of being worthless 
1654. 3. Utter insignificance 1652. 4. A non- 
existent thing; a state of non-existence oF 
worthlessness; a thing of no value, ete. 1652. 

1. A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: t will 
never Pass into n. KEATS, b. The first dark day of 
n. BYRON, 2. A sarment upon the n. 0 good 
works. Was preached SMOLLETT. 

No-tho-roughfare. 1509. A way, lane, 
etc., from which there is no exit at one end; 
a cul-de-sac. 

Notice (nd tie), sb. 1483. L- (O)Fr. notice 
= L. nolilia being known, acquaintance, 
knowledge, notion, f. notus known.) 1. Inti- 
mation, information, intelligence, warning. 
Also with pl. b. A sign, placard, ete. 
conveying some intimation or intelligence 
1805. 2. Formal intimation or warning e 
Something 1504. b. An intimation by one d 
the parties to an agreement that it is D 
terminate at a specified time, esp. with ref. to 
quitting a house, lodgings, or employment 
1837. 3. Heed, cognizance, note, attention 
1597. 4. A brief mention in writing; spec. 
in mod. use, a paragraph or 1810 one 
newly published book, a review 1840. 

1. OT these. -I thought fit to give thes this ie 
WALTON. Phr. To give (and to have) n. soro 
with little time for preparation. So at ten 1 ai 
mete p m the lease of the | house, a mee 
to t. at m: is] MRS. zs 
The, met wan ern. 1887. 3. The author. ey 
or her debt, as a thing scarcely worth: 0 
BURKE. 4. That brilliant n. of some. eh give 
verses 1872. Phr. To take n. (const. of) d 
heed, DOMUM EST DUO ae s babies, to 
signs of intelligent observation. 

otice (nó* t8), v. ena It. prec. Little 
€ . . trans. d 
27. 2 To make mention of; 
to remark 7 5 Spe oan 
observed) 1611. b. To poini „ N 
mention of, to one 1627. 3. To take notice of; 
to perceive, observe 1757. 4. To treat 
person) with attention and civility; 
recognize or acknowledge. N 
5. To serve with a notice; to 


used bef. 
intimate —1627. 


1850. 
2. b. She looked so much better that sir Charles 


NOTIFIABLE 


noticed it to Lady Harriet MRS. GASKELL. 3. I 
could n. a turbidity gathering in the air TYNDALL. 
5. The men, about forty in number, were ‘noticed’ 
on Friday 1880. Hence No-ticeable a. wort! 
notice; capable of being noticed 1796. No:tice- 
ably adv. remarkably 1855. 

Notifiable (nóv-tifoiáb'l, a. 1889. [f. No- 
TRY v. + -ABLE.] That should be notified to 
some authority, esp. of diseases. 

Notify (nde. tifei), v. late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
notifier — L. notificare, f. notus known; see 
y.] fl. trans. To take note of, observe 
—1078. 2, To make known, publish, proclaim; 
to announce. late ME. +3. To indicate, 
denote —1727. 4. To give notice to; to 
inform. (Common in U.S. since 1700.) 1440. 

2. The king therefore notified to the country his 
intention of holding a parliament MACAULAY. 4. 
Peter notified him, through his first minister, that 
he was to attend the ceremony 1843. So No:tifi- 
cation, the action of notifying; an intimation, a 
notice. No. tifled ppl. a. (now dial.) celebrated, 
notorious. No'tifler. 

Notion (nde. fon). 1567. - L. notio concep- 
tion, idea, f. not-, pa. ppl. stem of (g)noscere 
know; see -ION.] I. 1, A general concept 
under which a particular thing or person may 
be classed; a term expressive of such a 
concept. Chiefly with under. tb. A character, 
relation, form, etc., in which anything is 
conceived, mentioned, or exists —1651. 12. 
The connotation of a term —1713. 

1. Under the n. of, under the concept, category, 
or designation of; I travelled. - under the n. of a 
Japanese converted to Christianity 1764. 

II. I. An idea or concept 1605. 12. Under- 
standing, mind, intellect —1607. 3. An idea, 
viow, opinion, theory, or belief 1003. 4. An 
inclination, disposition, or desire to do some- 
thing specified; a faney for something 1746. 
Now rare. 5. A product ot invention 1700. 
6. U.S. a. pl. Wares of various kinds forming 
a miscellaneous cargo 1805. b. pl. Small 
wares, esp. cheap useful ingenious articles 
1830. 

1. Her n. of a joke is not very delicate JOHNSON. 
How he first Learned of the complication, I've no 
n. 1878. First and second motions = First and 
second intentions (see INTENTION II. 2). General n., 
(see GENERAL d. 5c). 2. Lear I. iv. 245. The 
Quaker N. of the Light within 1697. At Win- 
chester College, a characteristic expression, 
tradition, custom, etc, current in the school. 
4. Gloucestershire people have no n. of dying with 
hunger CommETT. 5. Machines for flying in the 
air, and other wonderful notions EVELYN. 

Notional (nóv.fonál, d. 1597. [- Fr. 
tnolional, -el or med. L. notionalis, f. notio; 
seo prec. Ai. 1. Of knowledge, etc.: 
Purely speculative; not based upon fact or 
demonstration. +b. Of persons: Given to 
abstract speculation; holding merely specu- 
lative views —1772. 2. Of things, relations, 
eto.: Existing only in thought; imaginary 
1629. 3. Of the nature of, pertaining or 
relating to, a notion or idea 1861. 

1. A n, work as distinguished from an experi- 
mental work M. ARNOLD. 2. Meere notionall is 
their [gems] value; which is in the Opinion, not 
in the Thing 1629. Hence Nortionalist, a 
speculative thinker; a theorist. No:tionally adv. 
speculatively, theoretically. Nortionist (now 
rare), one who holds extravagant or whimsical 
opinions. 

No'tionate, a. Sc. and U.S. 1859. If. 
NOTION sb. + -ATE'; cf. opinionate.] Full of 
notions, fanciful; also, headstrong. 

Notitia (noti-s'). 1700. - L. notitia 
knowledge, in late and med.L. also list, 
account, ete., f. notus known.] I. Literary 
particulars. HEARNE. 2. An account or list; 
now spec. a register of ecclesiastical sees or 
districts 1797. 

Noto- (no"-to), comb. form of Gr. voro 

back, as in Notobra:nchiate a. having 
dorsal branchie or gills 1870; Notone'cta 
(Gr. wjerms swimmer] Entom. a species of 
water-beetle which swims on its back; the 
boat-fly 1638. 
Notochord (nó"tókoad). 1848. [f. prec. + 
CHORD.] Biol. A cartilaginous band or rod 
forming the primitive basis of the spinal 
column in vertebrates. Hence Notocho-r- 
dal a. 

Notogæa (notéd3i-&). 1808. [f. Gr. vóros 
south wind + vat earth, land.] A large z00- 
logical region, comprising the Australian, 
New Zealand, and Neotropical regions. 
Hence Notogz'al, -ge-an, -g ic adjs. 
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Notopodium (né°topé"-dim). 1870. [mod. 
L., f. Noro- + Gr. nóðov, dim of nous foot; see 
-IUM.] Biol. The upper or dorsal branch of a 
parapodium. Hence Notopo:dial a. 

Notoriety (nóstóroiéti) 1592. [- Fr. 
notoriété or med. L. notorietas, f. notorius; see 
next, -ITy.] 1. The state or character of being 
notorious; the fact of being publicly or 
commonly known. 2. A well-known or 
celebrated person 1837. 

1. He had been raised. to n. such as has for low 
and bad minds all the attractions of glory 
MACAULAY. 

Notorious  (nótó*rios, a. 1548. (- 
med. L. notorius (cf. late L. notoria notice, 
news, notorium information, indictment), f. 

. notus known; see NOTION, -ORIOUS.] 
1. Of facts: Well known; forming a matter of 
common knowledge 1555. 2. Of places, 
persons, etc.: Well or widely known (now 
rare); famous 1555. b. Such as is generally, 
openly, or publicly known. Now rare. 1584. 
13. Conspieuous; obvious, evident —1770. 
4. Used attrib. with designations of persons, 
deeds, etc., which imply condemnation: 
Well known, noted (as being of this kind) 
1548. 5. Noted for some bad practice, 
quality, etc.; unfavourably known or 
spoken of 1579. 

1. Men..who deny the most n. facts JOHNSON. 
Phr. It is n, that [etc.]. 2. b. The Privy Council, 
whom the law recognised as the sworn and n. 
Councillors of the Crown 1863. 4. Declarit 
tratouris and notorius rebellis 1574. His mean 
suberfuge renders him more contemptible than 
his n. untruth 1807. 5. You n. stinkardly beare- 
ward B. JONS. These books were perfectly n. 
PALEY. Hence Noto-rious-ly adv., ness. 

Notornis (notó-inis) 1848. [f. Gr. vóros 
south + pus bird.) Ornith. A New Zealand 
flightless bird, now rare or extinct, related 
to the coots and rails. 

Notothere (nó*topPi) 1881. [Anglicized 
f. mod.L. nolotherium, f. Gr. vóros south + 
6npío» beast.) Paleont. An extinct marsupial 
of great size found in post-tertiary forma- 
tions. 

Not-out, a. 1891. Cricket. The phrase ‘not 
out’ (see OUT adv.) used attrib. to designate 
a batsman (his score, ete.) whose innings 
either is unfinished or is ended only by his 
side going out. 

Notum (né*-tim). 1877. [mod.L. — Gr. 
võrov back.] The dorsal part of the thorax in 
insects. 

Notus (nde. tus). poet. late ME. [L.— Gr. 
Néros.] The south wind. 

Notwithstanding (notwidstw-ndin, -wip-), 
prep., adv., and conj. ME. It. Nor adv. + 
withstanding, pres. pple. of WITHSTAND v., 
after (O)Fr. non obstant, L. NON OBSTANTE.] A. 
prep. 1. Despite, in spite of. 2. Following 
this, that, or a sb., after OFT. absolute 
participial construction ce non obslant, etc. 
1490. 

1. N. all her sodaine quips SHAKS. 2. These n., 
His hair and wrinkles will betray his age 
MASSINGER. 

B. adv. Nevertheless, still, yet 1440. 

He saw that it would come to pass n. SOUTHEY. 

C. conj. Although 1449. b. Followed by that 
with dependent clause 1584. 

N. objections may lie against some parts of her 
Liturgy, . her doctrines are exclusively scriptural 
WORDSW. b. N. that it were once burned by the 
D. of Burgundie 1596. 

[Nougat (ni-ga). 1827. U- Fr. nougat — Pr. 
nogat, f. noga nut + -at i L. -atum -ATE!.] 
A swectmeat composed chiefly of sugar and 
almonds (or other nuts). 

Nought (not) sb., a. and adv. [OE. 
nowiht, f. NE + dwiht OvGHT sb.', var. of 
wiht Avent sb.? Cf. NAvamm, NOT.) A. sb. 
1. = Noruine A. 1. (Now only literary.) 12. 
Nothingness —1711. b. Arith. = NOTHING A. 
4, late ME. 3. With a and pl. a. A thing or 
person of no worth or value; a mere nothing 
ME. b. Arith. A cipher 1660. 

1. I am n., I have n., I desire n. 1665. 2. He co- 
maundide, and thingis weren maad of noust 
WYycuIF Ps. 32{3]. Phr. To bring, come, go, ete., 
ton. tN. worth, worth ‘nothing, of no value. +A 
thing of n., a mere nothing. For n.: fin vain, tono 
p ; without payment; gratis. To set at n.: 
to desmito; defy, scorn, disregard. 3. b. Noughts 
and crosses; a game played with a figure con- 
taining (usu.) nine spaces which are fi alter- 
mately by the two players with noughts and 


NOUS 


eren , the object being to get a row of one or the 
other, 

B. adj. ICt. NAUGHT d., the more usnal 
form.) t1. Of material things: Bad in con- 
dition or of their kind 1728. tb. Of actions, 
etc.: Bad, wicked —1007; immoral, vicious 
21550. 2. Good for nothing. late ME. 13. 
Injurious fo, bad for, a thing or person. 
Also without const. —1090. 

1. "Tis too plain, the Materials are n. SWIFT. 

G. adv. [orig. the accus. of the sb.] I. To 
no extent; in no way; not at all OE. 12. — 
Nor adv. 1724. 

1. Vertues are laide aside, and n. accounted off 


1508. 

Nou-ghty, a. ME. Obs. exc. Sc. It. prec. 
Bb. + -Y^] = NAUGHTY. 

tNould, would not: see NILL v. 1579-1742. 

Noumenon (nau-méngn), Pl. noumena. 
1798. [7 G. noumenon (Kant) — Gr. vooúpevov, 
n. of pr. pple. pass. of voev apprehend, 
conceive. Introduced by Kant in contrast to 
phenomenon.) Melaph. In Kantian philoso- 
phy: An object of purely intellectual in- 
tuition, devoid of all phenomenal attributes. 
Hence Nou-menal a. relating to, consisting 
of, noumena; given only by intuition; not 
phenomenal. Nou-menally adv. in a 
noumenal aspect. 

Noun (naun). late ME. [- AFr. noun = 
OFr. nun, num (mod. nom) :- L. nomen.) 
Gram. 1, A word used as the name of a 
person or thing. In older grammars including 
momen substantivum and nomen adjectivum 
(see 2 and 3). 2. N. substantive = sense 1. 
late ME. 3. N. adjective = ADJECTIVE B. 
1530. Hence Nou-nal a. 

Nourice. [ME. nurice — OFr. nurice, etc. 
(mod. nourrice) :- late I. nutricia (Jerome), 
fem. of L. nutricius, f. nutrix, -ic- (wet-)nurse, 
f. nutrire (see next).] A nurse —1768. 

Nourish (n»rif) v. ME. [- OFr. noriss-, 
lengthened stem (see -I8H*) of morir (mod. 
nourrir) L. nutrire feed, foster, cherish.) 
I. tl. trans. To bring up, rear, nurture (a 
child, an animal) —1618. +2. To allow (one's 
hair) to grow —1807. 13. To promote the 
growth of, tend or cultivate (plants, ete.) 
1792. 

1. He. left the yonger [daughter] styll in 
Englande, wheras she had been brought vp and 
norisshed 1523. 

II. ti. = NURSE v. 1 -1551. b. To sustain 
(a person or living thing) with food or proper 
nutriment ME. c. To supply (a thing) with 
whatever is necessary for growth, formation, 
or proper condition. late ME. 2. To provide 
with food and sustenance. Now rare. late 
ME. 3. absol. To afford nutriment 1667. 

1. b. The human body can be nourished on any 
food EMERSON. c. The mountain slopes which n. 
the glacier TYNDALL. 2. And thou shalt dwell in 
the land of Goshen. .. And there wil I n. thee 
Gen. 45:11. 3. Sheepes Milke is sweeter, and 
nourisheth more 1577. 

IIL. 1. To promote or foster (a feeling, habit, 
etc.) in or among persons ME. b. To cherish 
or nurse (a feeling) in one's own heart or 
mind 1500. 2. To maintain, encourage, 
strengthen (one's heart, mind, ete.) in or 
with something. late ME. 

1. Freedom nourishes self-respect 1837. b. 
Clodius..nourishing an implacable hate against 
Cicero FROUDE. 2. A man, who nourished his 
spirit with the contemplation of ancient heroes 
Jas. MILL. Hence Nowrishable d. capable of 
affording, susceptive of, nourishment. Nou“ 
risher, one who, or that which, nourishes; a 
Ress agent. Nourrishing ppl. a., nutri- 

ious. 

Nourishment (np-rifmént). late ME. 
If. NOURISH v. + -MENT (repl. next). Cf. OFr. 
norrissement.] 1. That which nourishes or 
sustains; aliment, food. 2. The action, 
process, or fact of nourishing 1485. 

1. No Dressing they require..; The Soil it self 
due N. supplies DRYDEN. transf. More substantial 
literary n. than could be. . packed into so portable 
compass RUSKIN. 

Nourriture. Now rare or Obs. late ME. 
[ME. noriture, etc. — OFr. more-, noriture 
ete. (mod. nourriture), f. norir; see NOURISH, 
-TURE. Cf. NURTURE sb.) 1. Nourishment, 
sustenance, food. 12. Nurture, upbringing 
—1647. 

Nous (naus). 1678. [Gr. vos mind.] 
1. Gr. Philos. Mind, intellect. 2. collog. or 
slang. Intelligence, common sense, gump- 
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NOUSEL 
tion. (Occas. written in Greek letters.) 1706. 

2. I think his doing so exhibits considerable n. In 
a brute 1847. 

N Nousle, var. ff. NUZZLE v.' and v.* 

Nouther, nowther, pron., a., adv., conj. 
Now dial. [OE. nowper, contr. of ndhweper, 
f. nó (see No adv.') + hwæper whether. Cf. 
NoTHER.] A. fl. pron. Neither (of two) 
—1596. 12. adj. Neither. ME only. B. 
adv. and conj. 1, = NEITHER A. 1. ME. 
tb. = Nor —1596. 2. = NEITHER A. 3. ME. 

Nov., abbrev. of NOVEMBER. 

Nova (nó*và. Pl. nove (nó*-vi) 1877. 
[L., fem. sing. of novus new.] Astr. A new 
star or nebula. 

Novaculite (novz-kiüloit) 1796. t. L. 
novacula razor + rx. 2 b.] Min. A hard 
argillaceous slate used for hones. 

Novate (nové^t), v. rare. 1611. E- novat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. novare make new, f. 
novus new; see -ATE*.] trans. To replace by 
something new; spec. in (Roman) law, to 
replace by a new obligation, debt, ete. 

Novatian (nové^f'ün) sb. and a. 

I ecol. L. Novatiani (pl.). f. Novatianus (see 
def.).] A. sb. A member of the sect founded 
by Novatianus, à Roman presbyter in the 
middle of the 3rd c. (see quote.) Chiefly pl. 
B. adj. Ot or pertaining to Novatianus or the 
sect of Novatians 1630, 

A. The Novatians, exce| ing: fic pter 
error, of denying reconciliation to those that fell 
in bL held other things in common with 
Catholiques CHILLINGW. Hence Nova'tlanism. 
Novartianist. 

Novation (nové'-fon). 
novatio, f. L. novat-; see NOVATE v., -ION. 
So (O)Fr. novation in sense 2.] 1. The intro- 
duction of something new; an innovation. 
Now rare. 2. Law. The substitution of a 
new debtor, creditor, contract, etc., in place 
of an old one 1682. 

Novator (novétoz). 1644. [7 L. novator, f. 
ag proc. ; see -OR 2.] An innovator. 

Novel (ng-vél), sb. 1460. [In senses 1 and 2 
= OFr, novelle (mod. nouvelle) = It. novella += 
L. novella, n. pl. (construed as sing.) ot 
novellus, f. novus new; in senses 3 and 4 
directly — It. novella, orig. fem. (sc. storia 
story) of novello new. In sense 5 = late L. 
novella (sc. constitutio), usually in pl. 
novella.] t1. Something new; a novelty 1719. 
12. pl. News, tidings 1724. tb. sing. A piece 
of news —1730. 3. (Chiefly in pl.) One of the 
short stories contained in such works as the 
Decameron ot Boccaccio, the Heptameron ot 
Marguerite of Valois, etc.; a short story of 
this type 1566. 4. A fictitious prose narrative 
of considerable length, in which characters 
and actions representative of real life are 
portrayed in a plot of more or less complexity 

1043. b. This type of literature. (Formerly 
without article; now with the.) 1757. 8. 
Roman Law. A new decree or constitution, 
supplementary to the Codex, esp. one of 
those made by the Emperor Justinian 1612. 

2. Ready to bring his Maister Nouels and tidinges, 
whether they be true or false 1561. 4. This is no 
mere amatorious n. MILT. b. England has hardly 
received the honour she deserves as the birth- 
place of the modern n. 1871. 

Novel (no-vél), a. late ME. [- OFr. novel 
(mod. nouvel, nouveau) i= L. movellus, f. 
novus new.] 1. ta. New, young, fresh (rare) 
71616. b. Recent; of recent origin -1727. 
2. New; of a new kind or nature; strange; 
hitherto unknown 1475. 

1. b. N. disseisin: disseisin of a fresh or recent 
date. 2. A IN of decoration more n. than 
elegant 1870. V. constitution = NOVEL sb. 5. 

Novelese (novéli-z). 1900. [f. NOVEL sb. 
4 + -ESE; cf. journalese.] The style of 
language characteristic of inferior novels. 

Novelette (novéle-t). 1780. f. as prec. + 
-ETTE.] 1. A short novel. 2. Mus. A piano- 
forte piece of free form containing a variety 
of themes, e.g. the Novelletten of Schumann 
1893. 

Novelism (ng-véliz’m). 1626. ft. NOVEL 
sb. + su. fl. Innovation, novelty —1703. 
2. Novel-writing 1828. 

Novelist (ng-vélist). 1583. [f. NOVEL sb. + 
Aer: sense 2 — Fr. nouvelliste) (xvit).] t1. An 
innovator; one who favours novelty —1727. 
(Common in 17th c.) f2. A newsmonger, 
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news-carrier —1764. 3. A writer of novels 
1728. 

Novelize (no-véloiz), v. 1625. [f. NOVEL 
sb. + Ex.] 1. fa. trans. To make new or 
novel 1060. b. intr. To introduce novelty 
1823. 2. To convert into the form or style of a 
novel 1828, 

2. Attempts to n. history 1833. 

Novelty (no-vélti). late ME. - OFr. 
novellé (mod. nouveauté); see NOVEL a., 
-T¥'.) 1. A new or unusual thing or occurrence. 
Also the n., the newest thing. tb. A new 
matter of report or talk. (Usu. in pl.) 1595. 
€. An innovation 1576. 2. Novel or unusual 
character of something. late ME. 3. The 
quality or state of being novel; that which is 
novel, new, or hitherto unknown 1484. 

1. They are curious, and great louers of 
nouelties 1632. 2. The n. of these amusements 
interested me 1841, 3. Any thing which has the 
least appearance of N. 1728. 

November (nove-mboi). Abbrev. Nov, 
ME. - (Or. novembre — L. November, also 
Novembris (sc, mensis month), f. novem 
nine.] The eleventh month of the year, 
containing 30 days. 

Novena (novi-nü) 1745. [= med.L. 
novena, f. novem nine, after L. novenarius of 
nine days.] R.C.Ch. A devotion consisting 
of special prayers or services on nine succes- 
sive days. 

Novenary (novénürl) — 1577. |- L. 
novenarius, f. novem nine; see -ARY.] 
A. adj. Pertaining to, or consisting of, the 
number nine (rare) 1603. B. sb. 1, An aggro- 
gate or set of nine 1577. 2. = prec. 1818. 

Novennial (nove-nifil), a. 1656. [= late L. 
novennis (f. novem nine + annus year), after 
biennial, ete.) Happening or recurring every 
ninth year. 

Novercal (novózkAl) a. 1023. [- L. 
novercalis, f. noverca step-mother, f. novus 
new; see -AL'.] Characteristic of, or resemb- 
ling, a stepmother. 

Novice (no-vis. ME. [= (O)Fr. novice m. 
and fem. — L. novicius, -icia, f. novus new; 
see ICR.) 1. Eccl. One who has entered a 
religious house and is under probation. b. 
A new convert 1526. 2. One who is new to 
the circumstances in which he is placed; a 
beginner, tyro ME. 3. attrib. 1530. b. 
Appositive, as n. hand, etc. 1005. 

1. He then assumes the dress of the Order, a cas- 
sock and bands, and becomes a n. 1859. 2. 
they came to us under the name of 
— [they] proved to be ignorant Novices 


No-viceship. 1620. [f. NOVICE + tr.] 


= NOVITIATE 1. 1639. b. = NOVITIATE 3. 
1620. 
Novilu-nar, a. rare. 1686. It. med. L. 


. “ium; f. L. novus new + 
luna moon), after Lunar.) Of or pertaining 
to the new moon. 

Novitiate, noviciate (movi. Jet). 1600. L Fr. 

iat or med.L. noviciatus; see NOVICE, 

-ATE'.] 1. The probationary period of a 
novice. b. fransf. and fig.. The state or time 
of being a novice or beginner; time of 
initiation, apprenticeship, or probation 1610. 
2. A novice in a religious order 1055. b. 
A beginner, tyro 1734. Now rare or Obs. 
3. The quarters occupied by novices; a 
Place where novices are trained 1626. 4, 
attrib. as n. chapel, etc. 1704. b. Appositive, 
as n. candidate, etc. 1775. 

tNovitious, a. 1619. [- L. novitius (med. 
L. novicius novice, convert), f. novus new; 
see -ITIOUS'.] 1, Having the character of 
novices. SCLATER. 2. Of recent origin —1069. 
So Novi-tial a., characteristic of a novice 
(rare) 1700. 

No-vity. Now rare or Obs. 1460. [- OFr. 
novilé — L. novitas, -tat-, f. novus new; see 
Arx. ] fl. An innovation; a novelty —1692, 
2. Novelty, newness 1569. 

Novodamus (nó*vodé-m)s). 1768. Se. 
Law. IL. de novo damus ‘we grant anew’) 
A charter containing a clause (also called ‘of 
n.') by which the superior grants afresh the 
matters described in the dispositive clause. 

tNo-vum. 1588. - L. novem nine. Cf. Fr. 
(XVI) and Pg. quinquenove (said to have 
been introduced from Flanders = L, 
quínque five + novem nine.] An old game at 
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dice played by five persons, the tw 
throws being nine and five —1621. kai 

Now (nau), adv., conj., sb., and a, IOE, 
ni = OS. nù (Du. nu), OHG. nů (G. nun, with 
advb. n added), ON., Goth. nù; CIE. adv. of 
time, repr. also by L. num, nunc, Gr. w, viv, 
Skr. nil, nündm.] I. 1. At the present tid 
or moment. b. Under the present circum- 
stances; in view of these facts 1508, 2, In the 
time directly following on the present 
moment; immediately OE. 3. In the time 
directly preceding the present moment, 
Now only in just now or (poet.) even nov, 
OE. 4. At the time spoken of or 
referred to; by this time 1548. 5, Now., 
now, used to introduce antithetical clauses, 
phrases, or words, lato ME, b. So now, 
then, now,. and again (urch.), etc. 1598, 

1. They will be our lords, as they are m. M. 
ARNOLD. Phr, (I$) n. or never, this is the moment 
to act, or not at all. b. T can believe anything n. 
Mns, STOWE. 2. I am in a hurry, and must go n, 
JowETT, 3. The good Man whom I have just m. 
mentioned ADDISON. 4. The war was n. practi- 
pag sky tar 1874. 5. N. vsed in this sence, m, 
in that 1620. b. His walk was n. quick, and again 
slow JOHNSON. 

Phrases, tAs n., at this time, N. and again, 
anon, teft, tn., at one time and another, from time 
to time. N. amd (also tor) then, „ 
fitfully, at intervals. So Ervery n. and then (or. 
again). N 

II. 1. In sentences expressing a command or 
request, with tho purely temporal sensè 
Later also with 


E 

. uae.) OE. 2. Used to introduce à 
noteworthy point in an argument or proof, 
eto. OE, b. Inserted parenthetically, or at 
the end of a clause, with similar force OE. 
3, Used ellipt., esp. at the beginning of a 
clause 1450. 4. as conj. 9 050 that; 
as.. -now OE. b. So now that 1530. 

1. N. your Counsels, For I am at my wits end 
FLETOHER. b. then,’ sald AmyM; *to break- 
fast’ KINGSLEY. 2. N. this was bad enough,, -but 
this was not all DICK b. "There's a wise young 
woman, n. 1760, 3. N., n.. Ringwood has him 
WALTON. J. for it, Sneak; the enemy's at hand 
1704. 4. N. they are oppress'd with trauaile, 
they. cannot vse such vigilance As when they are 

Suaks. 

III. 1. With preps., as by, ere, for, or, till, 
unto, now OE. b. From now (forth, fc 
etc.) ME. 2. as sb. The present time. late 
ME. 3. A present point or moment of time 
1630, 

1. And for n. Ile leave ye FLETCHER, b. Proms 
till Doomsday KINOSLEY. 2. N. is an [s 
will puzzle the skill of an angell to divide FULA 
Plant the great hereafter in the n. 1851. ‘Man 
everlasting N. reigns in nature EMERSON. 
ever with his N. at strife LOWELL. " 

IV. attrib. or adj. Present, of the presen! 
time 1444. (Common in 17th c.) 

The dreadful treatment of the n. King bc 

Now-a-day, adv. late ME. [Cf. next an 
ADAY.] = next. 

Now-a-days (nawide'z), adv. late 10 
If. Now adv. + Apays 2. Now freq. wr 


as one word.] At the present day, in these 
times. Also attrib. and as sb. 
Guineas are scarce now-a-days 1833. sb. The 
Phisitians of now a dayes 1647. em 
Noway (nó*we!), adv. ME. If. No E 
Way sb.] In no way or manner; not 7 
by no means. E: 


Noways (nó*-we'z), adv. (Early M 
wei(e)s, i.e. gen. sing. of NONE d. an 
sb.; in later use only the second el 
retainsitsinflexion.] = prec. 

Nowchte, obs. ff. Oven, clasp. _ 

Nowed (nü-éd, naud), a. 1572. 
noué knotted + pl see NOWY.] 
Knotted; tied in a knot. 

Nowel! (nó*el). late ME. [- OFT d 
noel (mod. noël), obscure var. of nael, 

L. natalis (sc. dies day) NATAL.] 1. 4507 
shouted or sung as an expression of i ys) 
Christmas. (Retained in Christmas nastide 
12. The feast of Christmas; Christm 
—1599. 

Now, el.“ late ME. Ivar. of N, 
= NEWEL 1-1688. 2. Founding. 
inner part of a mould for cas! 
hollow objects 1864. 

Nowhere (nihwé*1), adv. OE. 
ade. + WHERE adv.) I. In or at no place 
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NO WHIT 


anywhere. b. To no place ME. 2. In no 
work or author ME. 3. as sb. A non-existent 
place; absence of all place 1831. 

1. He was n. to be seen 1797. b. Mr. C. was 
minded to go n. this summer MRS. CARLYLE. 
Phrases. N. near or fnigh, not nearly, not by a 
long way. To be n. (collog.): a. To be badly 
beaten (in a race, contest, etc.); to be out of the 
running. Also transf. b. U.S. To be utterly at a. 
loss; to be ignorant. 

No whit, adv. arch, 1530. [See WHIT sb.) 
Not at all, not the least. 

Nowhither (nóvhwióoz) adv. OE. If. No 
adv. + WHITHER adv.) To no place; no- 
where. 

Nowise (nó"woiz), adv. late ME. If. No 
E + Wise sb.] In no way or manner; not at 
all. 

Nowt (naut). Sc. and n. dial. ME. [- ON. 
naui, corresp. to OE. néat NxaT sb.) 1. pl. 
Cattle, oxen. 2. sing. An ox, a bullock. late 
ME. b. transf. A stupid, coarse, or clumsy 
person 1806. 3. attrib. late ME. 

Nowt(h, dial. and obs. forms of Novehr. 

Nowy (naui) a. 1502. (- OFr. noé (mod. 
noué), pa. pple. of noer, nouer knot i= L. 
nodare, f. nodus knot; see -Y*. Cf. NOWED,] 
Ier. 11, = NoWwED a. 2. Having a projection 
or curvature in or near the middle. 


s (noks). 1507. [L.] Night. (Chiefly 
poet. 
No-xal, a. 1605. [= late L. nozalis, f. L. 


nora hurt, damage; see -AL'] Civil Law. 

Relating to damage or injury done by a 
person or animal belonging to another, or to 
an action in respect of this. 

Noxious (no:kfos), a. 1612. - L. nociua, f. 
as prec.; see O.] Injurious, hurtful, harm- 
ful; unwholesome. Hence No-xious-ly adv., 
ness. 

tNoy, sb. ME. [Aphetic f. ANNOY sb.] An- 
noyance, trouble —1611. 

tNoy, v. ME. [Aphetic f. ANNOY v.] 1. 
trans. To annoy, trouble, vex, harass; to 
harm or injure 1009. 2. refl. and intr. To 
vex oneself, to grieve —1587. 3. absol. To 
cause annoyance or harm —1573. 

1. I ymagyn with myself whiche wayes they 
myght take to n. our enemyes most T. CROMWELL, 

llNoyade (nwaya-d), sb. 1819. [Fr., f. noyer 
drown i= L. necare kill without a weapon, 
(later) drown, f. nez, nec- slaughter; see 
k.] The execution of persons by drown- 
ing, as practised by Carrier at Nantes in 

1794. Hence Noyade v. and Noyading vbl. 
8b. 1837. 

tNoy-ance. 
1070. 

Noyau (nwa-yo). 1797. [Fr., earlier noiel 
kernel Rom. *nucale, subst. use of n. of 
late L. nucalis, f. nuz, nuc- nut.) A liqueur 
made of brandy flavoured with the kernels 
of certain fruits. 

tNoy-ful, a. late ME. If. Nov sb. ＋ u.] 
Annoying; also noxious —1018. 

tNoy'ous, a. ME. [Aphetic f. ANNOYOUS 
a.) Vexatious, troublesome —1675. 

Nozzle (no-z'l). 1608. [f. NOSE sb. + k.] 
l. A socket on a candlestick or sconce, for 
receiving the lower end of the candle. Now 
rare. 2. A small spout, mouthpiece, or pro- 
jecting aperture; a short terminal pipe or 
part of a pipe, as the nose of a pair of 
bellows, ete. 1683.. b. Applied to parts of a 
steam-engine, esp. the steam-port, or the 
part of the cylinder enclosing this, and the 
exbaust-pipe or the adjustable end of this 
1839. 3. slang. The nose 1771. 4. A small 
nose or beak; a projecting part or end 1850. 

[Nuance (niiàns) 1781. [Fr., f. nuer 
show variations of shades of colour like 
clouds, f. nue cloud :- pop. L. *nube, L. 
nubes; see -ANCE.] 1, A slight or delicate 
variation in expression, feeling, opinion, 
meaning, etc. 2. A shade of colour; a slight 
difference in shade or tone 1856. 3. A delicate 
gradation in musical expression 1879. 

l. The more expert one were at nuances, the 
more poetic one should be H. WALPOLE. 

Nub (nob) 1594. [var. of KNUB.] fl. = 
KNUB 2. (rare) 1759. 2. A knob or pro- 
tuberance; a lump 1727. 3. U.S. The point 
of a story or matter 1859. 

Nubble (nz-b’l). 1818. [dim. of prec. Cf. 
KNOBBLE (XV).] A small knob or lump. 

liNubecula (niubi-kiülá). Pl. -læ. 1699. 
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L., dim. of nubes cloud; see -CULE.] 1. Path. 
a. A cloudy formation in urine. b. A speck 
or small cloud in the eye 1727. 2. Astron. 
One or other of the Magellanie Clouds 1842. 

Nubian (niū-biăn). 1727. ([- med.L. 
Nubianus, or f. med. L. Nubia, f. L. Nube = 
Gr. Noôßa, the name of the people.] A. adj. 1. 
Pertaining or belonging to the country of 
Nubia. 2, In specific names of animals 1879. 
B. sb. 1. A native of Nubia; a Nubian slave 
1788. 2. A Nubian horse 1790. 3. The Nubian 
language 1855. 

Nubiferous (niubiféros) a. 1656. (T. L. 
nubifer, t. nubes cloud; see -FEROUS.] Cloud- 
bringing. 

Nubilate (nid-bile't), v. 1091. E nubilat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. nubilare be or make 
cloudy, f. nubila (n. pl.), f. nubes cloud; see 
-ATE*.] trans. To cloud; to obscure; to 
render less clear or transparent. 

Nubile (niü-bil), a. 1642. - L. nubilis, f. 
nubere be married to (a man); see IE.] 
1. Of females: Marriageable, 2. Of age: 
Admitting of, suitable for, marriage 1831. 
Hence Nubi-lity 1813. 

Nubilous (nii-biles), a. Now rare. 1533. 
L. nubilosus or f. nubilus, f. nubes cloud; 
see -0US.] 1. Cloudy, foggy, misty. 2. fig. 
Obscure, indefinite. 

Nucellus (niuse-ljs). 1882. [mod. L., app. 
meant as a dim. of nucleus.] Bot. The essen- 
tial part of an ovule, containing the embryo- 
sac. 

Nucha (niz-kü) late ME. [- med.L. 
nucha medulla oblongata — Arab. nukd* 
spinal marrow, medulla.) Anat. fa. The 
spinal chord. b. The nape of the neck. 
Hence Nu-chal a. of, belonging or pertain- 
ing to, the nape of the neck 1833. var. 

tNuche (rare) 1001. 

Nuci- (niü-si), comb. form of L. nux, nuc- 
nut, as in Nuciferous a. bearing nuts. 
Nu'ciform a. nut-shaped. Nuci-vorous a. 
nut-eating. 

Nuclear (niu-kliha), a, 1846. f. NUCLEUS 
+ CAR] I. Having the character or position 
of a nucleus; like a nucleus; constituting a 
nucleus. Chiefly in Biol. or Astron. 2. Of or 
belonging to a nucleus 1880. 

1. A nucleolated n. cell 1846. The n. parts of the 
sun 1881. So Nu'cleary d. of the nature of a 
nucleus, Nu-cleate a. nucleated. 

Nucleate (nid-klie't), v. 1864. [- nucleat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of late L. nucleare, become 
kernelly or hard, f. nucleus kernel; see -ATE*.] 
1. trans. To form (anything) into, bring to- 
gether as, a nucleus. 2. intr. To form a 
nucleus; to collect about a nucleus 1883. 
So Nu-cleated ppl. a. having a nucleus, as a 
n. cell; clustered together 1843. 

Nu-cleifo:rm, a. 1840. (t. NUCLE(O- + 
-FORM.] Having the form of a nucleus; 
tuberculated. 

Nuclein (nidkliin). Also -ine. 1878. [f. 
NUCLEUS + -IN!, after G. nuklein.) Chem. 
The principal constituent of cell-nuclei. 

Nucleo- (nid-klio), comb. form of L. nu- 
cleus, used in a number of compounds, 
chiefly biological, as —n.-albumin, -proteid, 
ete. Nu:cleobranch, Zool. a mollusc of the 
order Nucleobranchiata; a Heteropod 1851. 
Nu:cleoplasm, Biol. nuclear protoplasm 
1882. 

\Nucleolus (niukli-6lis). Pl. -li, 1845. 
(late L., dim. of NvcLEUs.] Biol. A small 
nucleus; esp. a minute rounded body within 
the nucleus of a cell in animal and vegetable 
substance; also, a paranucleus, Also Nu. 
cleole 1804. Hence Nucle-olar a. of the 
nature of, pertaining to, a n. Nu-cleolated 
a. furnished with a n. 

Nucleus (ni#-kltvs), sb. Pl. nuclei (nit. 
kloi) and nucleuses. 1704. L L. nucleus 
nut, kernel, inner part, var. of nuculeus, f. 
nucula; see NUCULE.] I. 1. Asir. The more 
condensed portion of the head of a comet, 
Also fig. 12. A supposed interior crust of the 
earth —1727. 3. A central part or thing 
around which other parts or things are 
grouped, collected, or compacted; that 
which forms the centre of some aggregate or 
mass 1762. b. esp. Bot. and Zool. 1829. c. 
Archeol. A block of flint or other stone 
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from which early implements have been 
made 1809. 

3. Some extraneous body, which becomes the n. 
of the calculus 1797. About 700 individuals. . 
were the n. of his colony of Georgia 1798. A very 
fair collection of modern books.., the n. of a 
library 1875. Hence Nu'cleal a. pertaining to, 
having the form or position of, a n. 1840. 

\Nuculanium — (niükiulé-nióm). 1819. 
[mod. L., irreg. f. L. nucula NUCULE.] 1, An 
indehiscent fleshy fruit. 2. A hard nut-like 
case in the interior of a fleshy fruit, enclosing 
several seeds 1849. 

Nucule (niü-kiul) 1819. E- L. nucula, dim. 
of nue, nuc- nut; see -ULE. Cf. Fr. nucule.] 
1. One of the seeds of a nuculanium; a nut- 
let; a small stone or seed. 2. The female 
organ of reproduction in the cryptogamic 
tribe Chara 1830. 

Nuddle (n»-d', v. Now dial. 1040. [Of 
unkn. origin. Cf. dial. nud in same sense; 
cf. also nuzzle.) 1. intr. ta. To push with the 
nose; to press close to the ground in this 
way; to grovel 1061. 2. trans. To squeeze, 
press 1875. 

Nude (niüd). 1531. [- L. nudus bare, 
naked. In B sb. 2 after Fr. uu. A. adj. 
1. Law. a. Of statements, promises, eto.: 
Not formally attested or recorded. b. Of 
persons, esp. n. executor: An executor, ete., 
in trust 1590. 2. Naked, bare; without 
covering; devoid of furniture or decorations 
1860. b. Of the human figure, etc.: Naked, 
undraped 1873, 

1. a. N. contract or pact; a bare contract or 
promise, without any consideration. 2. b. The 
medals..bear..on their obverse the n. bust of 
that Empress 1879. 

B. sb. 1. A nude figure in painting or 
sculpture 1708. 2. With the. The undraped 
human figure; the representation of this in 
the arts 1760. b. The condition of being un- 
draped 1850. 

2. Modern chalk drawings, studies from the n. 
BROWNING. 

Nudge (nydz), v. 1675. [Of unkn. origin; 
perh. in much earlier use and rel. to Norw. 
dial. nugga, nyggja push, rub.) 1. trans. 
To touch or push (one) slightly with the 
elbow to attract attention. 2. intr. To give 
@ push or thrust 1825. Hence Nudge sb. 
1820. 

Nudi- (nid-di), comb. form of L. nudus 
NUDE d., as Nudibra:chiate a. Zool. of 
polyps, having arms or tentacles covered 
with cilia. 

Nudibranch (nicdibrenk). 1844. I- Fr. 
nudibranche (Cuvier); see NUDI-, BRANCHLE 
Cf. next.] Zool. A molluse of the order 
Nudibranchiala, having naked gills and no 
shell. Also attrib. or as adj. So Nudibra:n- 
chial a. Nudibraynchian = next 1839. 

Nudibra:nchiate. 1836. E mod.L. Nudi- 
branchiata; see NUDI-, BRANCHIATE.] Zool. 
A. adj. Of molluscs: Having naked branchiw; 
belonging to the Nudibranchiata, B. sb. 
A mollusc of this order. 

Nudist (niz-dist). 1931. [f. NUDE + Ar. 
An adherent of the cult of the nude. 

Nudity (nid-diti), 1611. (- (O)Fr. nudité, 
or late L. nuditas, -al-, f. nudus NUDE; see 
Arx. ] 1. The condition or fact of being naked 
or nude; a nude or naked state, 2. A nude 
figure, esp. as represented in the arts 1002. 
13. pl. The private parts when exposed —1769. 

1. In another [plate] the 900. n. of Downing- 
Street is made in! ting 1900. 2. Fat Graces and 
other plump nudities by Rubens HAWTHORNE. 

Nugacious (niugé'-fos), a. Now rare. 1652. 
|f. L. nugax, -ac- trifling + -0U8; see 
-ACIOUS,]. "Trivial, trifling, of no moment. 

Nugacity (nivge-siti). Now rare., 1593. 
- late L. nugacitas, f. as prec.; see Arx, 
-acity.] 1. Trifling, triviality, futility, 2. 
A trifling or frivolous idea 1653. 

Nugatory (ni@-gitori), a. 1603. [- L. 
nugatorius, f. mugal-, pa. ppl. stem of 
nugari trifle, f. nuge jests, trifles; see -ORY*.] 
1. Trifling, worthless. 2. Of no force, invalid; 
useless, futile, inoperative 1605. 

2. Those provisions of the edict. . were contrived 
so artfully as to be nearly n. PRESCOTT. N. 

yment, one involving an immediate and formal 
loss, Le. the payment of money, in return for 
which no service is rendered, Hence Nu-gatori- 


ness. 
Nugget (npgét). 1852. [perh. dim. of s.w. 
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dial. nug lump, block, unshapen mass, of 
unkn. origin; see -ET.] 1. A rough lump of 
native gold. 2. A lump of anything 1860. 
3. Austral. A small compact beast or runt 
1852. Hence Nu-gget(t)y a. 

Nugi- (nid-d3i), comb. form of L. nuge, 
as in Nu-gifying ppl. a. productive of mere 
trifling; etc. 

Nuisance (nid-säns). late ME. [- OFr. 
(now arch.) nuisance hurt, f. nuis-, stem of 
nuire injure - L. nocére; see -ANCE.] 1. 
Injury, hurt, harm, annoyance. (In later use 
only as implying sense 2 or 2 b.) 2. Anything 
injurious or obnoxious to the community, or 
to the individual as a member of it, for 
which some legal remedy may be found 1464, 
b. More widely; Anything obnoxious to the 
community or individual by offensiveness 
of smell or appearance, by causing obstruc- 
tion or damage, etc. 1661. c. Applied to 
persons 1095, d. An obnoxious practice, 
institution, state of things, ete. 1820. e. 
A source of annoyance 1831. 

2. All such Lotteries are..declared to be 
Common Nusances 1710. Commit no n.: an 
injunction to the publie not to deflle a place. 
b. The n. of the smoke of London EVELYN. c. 
He is a sort of privileged n. SCOTT. e. The other 
set,. Who go little into parties, and vote balls a n. 


LvTTON. Hence Nui'sancer, one who causes a n. 
BLACKSTONE. 
Null (noh, a. 1563. [- (O)Fr. nul, fem. 


nulle, or L. nullus, -a no, none, f. ne not + 
ullus any, f. unus one.] 1. Void, of no legal 
or binding force; of no efficacy, invalid. 
2. Of no value or importance; insignificant 
1790. b. Devoid of character or expression 
1850. 3. Amounting to nothing, non- 
existent 1701. 

1. If such consent from the father was wanting, 
the marriage was n. BLACKSTONE. Phr, N. 
void 1609. 2. b. Faultily faultless, icily regular, 
splendidly n. TENNYSON. hi Y 
effect, is thus n. 1806. N. method (Electr.), a. 
method in which the thing to be observed is the 
non-existence of some phenomenon; called also 
zero method. 

Null (nol), v. 1643. (f. NULL a., after annul, 
perh. after med.L. nullare, Fr. tnuller.] 
tl. To reduce to nothing 1722. 2. To annul, 
cancel, make void 1643. 

2. The first election he nulled, because its 
SETA was glaring BURKE. 

\Nulla bona (nu. la bó*nà). 1807. [L., ‘no 
£oods'.] The return made by a sheriff upon 
an execution when the party has no goods 
to be distrained. 

Nullah (nplà) Anglo-Ind. Also nulla. 
1776. [Hindi nālā brook, ravine.] A river or 
stream; a watercourse, river-bed, ravine, 

Nullification (nolifiké'-fon). 1630.  [f. 
NULMFY; see -FICATION.] fl. Reduction to 
nothing DONNE. 2. The action of rendering 
null or of no effect 1808. b. U.S. The action, 
on the part of a State legislature, of refusing 
to allow a general law to be enforced within 
ENS 1799. 

„ His accession. . was ushe 
ben 0 ered in by the n. of his 

Nullifidian (nplifi-diün). 1564. [f. med. L. 
nullifidius, f. nulli-, comb. form of L. nullus 
no, none + fides faith; see Ax, -IAN.] 
A. sb. 1, One of no faith or religion; a sceptic 
in religious matters. 2. transf. A disbeliever 
1668. B. adj. Having no faith or belief 1627. 

Nullifier (n»lifoioi. 1832. [f. next + 
-ER] One who nullifies; spec. in U.S. Hist., 
one who maintained the right of nullification 
on the part of any State. 

Nullify (nv-lifəi), v. 1595. f. NULL a.; see 
-FY.] I. trans. To render legally null and 
void; to annul, cancel. 2. To make of no 
T use, or efficacy; to efface completely 

2. They had long learnt to n. w) fessed 
to defend 1876. x era DEOR 

liNullipara (nv-lipără). 1872. [mod.L., f. 
nulli-, comb. form of L. nullus no, none + 
-para, fem. of -parus; see -PAROUS.] A female 
who has never given birth to a child. Hence 
Nullipa-rity; Nulli:parous a. 

Nullipore (n»-lipó?i). 1840. [f. L. nullus 
(see prec.) + PORE sh.] A form of marine 
vegetation having the power of secreting 
lime like the coral polyp. 

Nullity (no-liti). 1570. - (O)Fr. nullité or 
med.L. nullitas, f. L. nullus no, none; see 
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-IrY.] 1. The fact of being legally null and 
void; invalidity. Also (with a and pl.), an 
instance of this; a fact or circumstance 
causing invalidity. 2. An act or thing which 
is null or invalid 1624. 3. The condition of 
being null or nought; a state of nothingness 
1589. 4. a. A mere nothing 1591. b. Of 
persons: A nonentity 1657. 

1. A petition for n. of marriage on the ground of 
imperfect publication of the banns 1865, The n. 
of all pi lings taken in contravention of them 
STUBBS. 2. The Court declared the deed a n, 1891. 
4. a. Such a mere n. is time, to a creature to whom 
God gives a feeling heart COWPER, b. Such a 
miserable n., and husk of a man BROWNING. 

Numb (nom), a. (and sb.) [Late ME. 
nome(n, pa. pple. of Nim v. take, seize. For 
the parasitic b cf. THUMB.) 1. Deprived of 
feeling, or of the power of movement, esp. 
through cold 1440, b. Helpless, incapable 
1802. 2. Of the nature of numbness 1041. 
3. sb. A cold which numbs fish 1888, 

1. Leaning long upon any Part maketh it 
Numme, and as we call it, Asleep BACON. 2. tN. 
palsy, paralysis 1772. Hence Nu'mb-ly adv. 
1895, -ness 1571. 

Numb (nvm), v. 1602. (t. prec., or back- 
formation from numbed ppl. a.; cf. the earlier 
BENUMB.] trans. To make numb. 

For lazy Winter nums the lab'ring Hand 
DRYDEN. 

Number (n»mboa) sb. (ME. numbre, 
etc. - AFr. numbre, (O)Fr. nombre = L. 
numerus.) I. 1. The sum or aggregate of 
any collection of individual things or per- 
sons. b. pl. The title of the fourth book in 
the Bible, containing a census of the 
Israclites. late ME. 2. A sum or total of 
abstract units ME. b. In pl. as a subject of 
study or science. late ME. c. A symbol or 
figure, or collection of these, which repre- 
sents graphically an arithmetical total; 
a ticket or label bearing such signs 1837. 
3. The particular mark or symbol, having an 
arithmetical value, by which a person or 
thing has a place assigned to it in a series, 
late ME. 4. Prefixed to a numeral, as 
number two or No, 2 (see No.), to designate 
things or persons by the place assigned to 
them in an arithmetical series, late ME. 
5. A single numbered part or issue of a book 
or periodical publication 1757. b. One of a 
collection of songs or poems 1878. c. A part 
or division of an opera, oratorio, etc. 1881. 

1. The n. of fools is infinite SOUTHEY. 2. I hope 
£s lucke lies in odde numbers SHAKS, Phr, 

olden n.: see GOLDEN a. b. The science of 
numbers JOHNSON. C. A strange specimen of the 
human race. with a brass label and n. round his 
neck DICKENS. 3. To ‘take’ a Policeman's 'n.“ 
1880. Phr. To lose the n. of one's mess, to die, to 
perish. One's n. is up (colloq.): one is doomed to 
die or to come to disaster. 4. N. twenty-two 
wants his boots DICKENS. N. one, one's self, 
one’s own person and interests; esp. in to look 
after, or ti care of, n. one. 5. The old back 
numbers of periodicals 1851. Phr. Back n. (da,). 
an antiquated, out-of-date person or thing. Jn 
numbers, in a series of separate parts published at 
intervals, 

II. 1. The full tale or count of a collection, 
company, or class of persons. Also pl. ME. 
b. The body or aggregate of persons specified 
1529. 2. A (large, small, etc.) collection or 
company of persons or things ME. 3. A cer- 
tain (usu. a considerable) company, collec- 
tion, or aggregate of persons or things ME. 
4. pl. A (great, infinite, etc.) multitude or 
aggregate of persons or things. late ME. b. 
Many persons, etc. 1597. c. In contexts 
denoting superiority derived from numerical 
preponderance 1638. 

1. Hell, her numbers full, Thenceforth shall be 
for ever shut MILT. Is gratitude in the n. of a 
man's virtues? CHATHAM. 2. An infinite nombre 
of grassehoppers came flieng into Germany 1560. 
A considerable n. are employed in..workshops 
1895. 3. He. .kept himself by keeping a n. of bees 
1860. The testimony of a n. is more cogent than 
the testimony of two or three 1833. 4. The French 
have lost immense numbers of men WELLINGTON. 
b. There are numbers in this city who live by 
writing new books 1760. c. They overpowered the 
foreigners by force of numbers 1861. 

III. 1. That property of things according to 
which they can be counted or enumerated 
ME. b. Phren. The faculty of numbering or 
calculating 1835. 2. In phrases denoting that 
persons, things, etc., have not been, or 
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cannot be, counted ME. 3. In n.: in sum 
total; type ME. 

1. A child. . perceives a difference bet 
and few; and that difference it is taught aaa 
1702. 2. A shout Loud as from numbers without 


n. MILT. 

IV. ti. Quantity, amount (rare) -1720, 2, 
Gram. The property in words of denoting 
that one, two, or more persons or things are 
spoken of; the special form of a word by 
which this is expressed. late ME. 13. Con- 
formity, in verse or music, to a certain 
regular beat or measure; rhythm —1607. 4. pl. 
a. Musical periods or groups of notes 1579, 
b. Metrical periods or feet; hence, lines, verses 
1588. 

2. There are two numbers, the singular 
of one, the plurall of moe 1591. EN Pe 
087. 4. In Musickes Numbers my Voyce rose and 
fell DRAYTON. b. I lisped in numbers, for the 
numbers came Pork. Hence Nu'mberless a, 
innumerable 1573. 

Number (np»mboi, v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
nombrer - L. numerare, f. numerus; see prec.] 
1. trans, To count, to ascertain the number of 
(individual things or persons). tb. To com- 
pute, calculate, reckon, measure —1794. 2, 
To enumerate, reckon up. Also absol. late 
ME. b. To fix the number of; to reduce toa 
definite number; to make few in number; 
to bring to a close. (Chiefly in passive.) late 
ME. te. To collect, up to à certain number 
1011. 3. To check, control, or verify the 
number of; to count or tell over. Also absol, 
poet. tb. To count out or pay down (money) 
-1725. c. To apportion (one's days) with 
care 1535. 4. To count, reckon, or class 
among certain persons or things. Chiefly 
const. among, in, with. late ME. 5. To assign 
or attach a number to (a thing); spec. to 
distinguish by a number. late ME. 6, To 
have lived, or to live (so many years) 1590. 
7. To comprise in a number; to have or 
comprise (so many things or persons) 1645, 
b. To equal, amount to 18 

1. To n. the Votes Honn 
nombred the distaunce 
moone? 1530. 2. b. The 
makes v] 


maye applie our hertes vnto wyszdome COVER- 
e 5. 

wiin p e Bk. Com. Prayer, 5. The houses 
were not numbered MACAULAY, 
bodie as when he number'd thirty SHAKS. 
Otranto numbered twenty-two thousan in- 
habitants FREEMAN. b. The crew and passengers 
numbered 33. 1883. Hence Nu'mberer 1594. 

Numb-fish, 1711. If. NUMB d.] The Ele 
tric Ray or Torpedo, which numbs by the 
electric shocks emitted by it. 

Numbles (no-mb'1z). Now only arch. ME: 
[- OFr. numbles, nombles :- L. Wn 
dim. of lumbus loin; see HUMBLES, 'UMBLES. 
Certain of the inward parts of a deer, Mex 
used for food. Also, in early use, part of 
back and loins of a hart. P 

jNumdah (nomda). Anglo-Ind. 1876. f 
Urdu namdd, f. Pers. namad felt, ier 
rug.] A kind of felt or coarse woollen zs s 
saddlecloth or pad made of this. ^ 
Nu:mnah 1859. 

Numen (niü-mén). 1 
to -nuere nod, Gr. een incline th 
Deity, divinity; divine or presiding 
or spirit. 28 

Numerable (nig-mérüb'D, a. 1970. F E 
numerabilis, f. numerare; see NUES 01 
“ABLE. Cf. OFr. numérable.] Capable 
being numbered. A 

Numeral (nid-méral). 1530. {= late i 
numeralis (Priscian), f. numerus pure x 
“ALY, Cf. Fr. numéral (XY). A. adj. PET 
pressing or denoting gumba. 2. Belo! 
or rtaining to number 1607. 

1. One ls à n. adjective 1824. N. characters tts 
either letters; or figures, otherwise cal le 
B. gb. 1. A word expressing a number. nes 
2. A figure or character (or à group 9 

86. 
denoting a number 168 indefalte x 


28. [- L. numen, rel 
P j e head.] 
power 


rals 
1. Cardinal, Ordinal, and er 
1872. 2. The letters of the alphabet themsel 
came to be used as numerals. 1720. T- 
Numerary (niü-mérári, d. 17 ROME 
med.L. numerarius (in late L. 88 eens; 
arithmetician, accountant), f. L. me 
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see NUMBER $b., -ARY!.] 1. Eccl. Of a canon: 
Forming one of the regular number. 2. 
Of or pertaining to a number or numbers 
1742. 

Nu-merate, v. rare. 1721. [- mumerat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. numerare; see NUMBER v., 
-ATE*.] trans. To number, reckon. Also 
absol. Hence Nu-merative a. pertaining to 
numeration or numbering. 

Numeration (niüméré*fon) late ME. 
[7 L. numeratio payment, late and med.L. = 
numeration, numbering, f. as prec.; see 
-JoN.] 1. a. A method or process of number- 
ing, or computing. b. Without article: 
Calculation; the assigning of number to 
things 1596. 2. The action, process, or result 
of ascertaining the number of people, etc. 
1533. 3. Arith. The art of expressing any 
number in words that is already given in 
figures 1542. 

1. a, Tf. time is a n. of motion 1837. b. That 
progress of Science, which is to destroy Wonder, 
and in its stead substitute Mensuration and N. 
CARLYLE. 2. To make an exact n. of the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland, distinguishing their religion 
BURKE. 3. N. table, a table showing the value of 
figures according to their place in a system of 
notation. 

Numerator (nid-mére'téa). 1542. LE Fr. 
numérateur or late L. numerator, f. as prec. ; 
seo on 2.] 1. Arith. fa. The word(s) or 
figure(s) by which the number of things or 
persons in question is denoted. b. The num- 
ber written above the line in a vulgar 
fraction, which shows how many of the 
specified parts of a unit are taken 1575. 2. 
One who or that which numbers 1675. 

Numeric (niume-rik), a. and sb. 1663. 
[In sense 2 f. L. numerus + -10. The sense- 
history and origin of 1 are obscure.] t1. adj. 
Identical -1727. 2. sb. Any number, proper 
or improper fraction, or incommensurable 
ratio 1879. 

Numerical (niume-rikál), a. 1624. [f. med. 
L. numericus (see NUMBER 8b., -IC) + -AL'; 
cf. -ICAL.] 1. Pertaining to number; of the 
nature of, according to, number; etc, 1628. b. 
Of figures: Denoting a number 1706. c. In 
respect of numbers 1812. d. Characterized by 
the use of ordinary figures expressive of 
number 1840, 12. Particular, individual 
(rare) —1699. +3. With same: Individual, 
identical. So with very. —1710. 

1. Tickets in a N. Order 1712. b. The Brahmans 
were the original inventors of those n. symbols 
“MULLER. c. Nikostratus. was not afraid of 
this n. superiority 1849. d. An equation is n. or 
algebraical according as its coefficients are 
numbers or algebraical symbols 1881. 3. This is 
that very n. Lady, with whom I am in love 
DRYDEN. Hence Numerically adv. with respect 
to number; by means of numbers. 

Nu:merist. rare. 1640. [f. L. numerus + 
r.] One who concerns himself with 
numbers. 

Numerosity (nigméro:siti) 1589. [- late 
L. numerositas, f. L. numerosus; see next, 
Arv.] 1. The state of being numerous; 
condition in respect of number 1611. 2. 
Rhythmic quality. 

Numerous (ni@-méros), d. 1586. [- L. 
numerosus, f. numerus number; see -OUS.] 
1. Qualifying a sing.: abundant, copious; 
comprising many units. Now rare. b. 
Consisting of many individuals 1647. C. 
Coming from or pertaining to large numbers 
1832. Now rare. 2. Qualifying a pl.: Many 
1022. 13. Containing many individuals; 
thronged, crowded —1831. 4. Consisting of 
‘numbers’ or rhythmical periods; measured, 
rhythmical 1589. 

1. A n. Acquaintance STEELE. b. He exalted all- 
most all of his own n. Family CLARENDON. „C. 
That n. voice which we designate as ‘Public 
Opinion’ 1841. 2. Contriving presses to put my 
books up in; they now growing n. PEPYS. 4. 
Eloquence..in Prose or n. Verse Mir. Hence 
Nu'merous-ly adv., -ness. 

Numismatic (nigmizmee-tik), a. and sb. 
1702. [Fr. numismatique, f. L. numisma, 
-mat-, yar. (infl. by nummus coin) of nomisma 
— Gr. vójuoua current coin, f. voulgew have in 
uso; see -ISM, -ATIC.] 1. Of, pertaining or 
relating to, coins or coinage. 2. Consisting 
of coins 1851. 3, sb. pl. The study of coins 
and medals 1820. Hence Numisma‘tically 
adv, Numismati-cian, Numi'smatist, a 
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student of coins. Numismato-logy, the 


science of numismatics; whence Numis- 
mato-logist. 
Nummary (no-miri), a. 1603, [- L. 


nummarius, f. nummus coin; see -ARY!.] 
1. Pertaining or relating to money or 
1998 2. Dealing with coins or money 

Nummular (n»miülüi) a. 1846. f. L. 
nummulus, dim. of nummus coin + At.] 
Path. Coin-shaped, esp. of sputa. 

Nummulary (n»:miiári), a. 
prec. and -ARY',] Nummary. 

Nu:mmulated, ppl. a. 1873. Path. [f. L. 
nummulus (see prec.) + -ATE* + -ED'] = 
NUMMULAR, 

Nummulite (n»-miüloit) 1811. (t. as 
NUMMULAR + -ITE 2a.] Zool. A genus of 
fossil foraminiferous cephalopods belonging 
to the order Polythalamia, found in the 
Tertiary strata; an individual of this genus. 
Hence Nummuli-tic a. (Geol.), containing, 
or formed of, nummulites. 

+Nump(s. 1611. [of unkn., prob. symbolic, 
origin.] A silly or stupid person —1730. 

Numskull (no-mskol), 1717. [f. NUMB a. 
+ SKULL sb.] 1. A blockhead, thick-head, 
dolt 1724. 2, The head, pate, noddle, esp. that 
of a dull person 1717. 

1. He considered them to be numskulls, and 
little better than idiots TROLLOPE. So Nu:m- 
skulled d. slow-witted; stupid 1706. 

Nun (n»n) [OE. nunne = OHG. nunna 
(MHG., G. dial. nunne), ON. nunna, beside 
ME. nonne (partly - OFr. nonne) = MDu. 
nonne (Du. non), G. nonne — eccl. L. nonna, 
fem. of nonnus monk, orig. titles given to 
elderly persons.] 1. A woman devoted to a 
religious life under certain vows; usu., one 
who has vowed poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, and who lives in a convent under 
a certain rule. tb. A priestess or votaress of 
some pagan deity 1698. 2. The name of 
various birds: a. The Blue Titmouse, Parus 
cwruleus 1589. b. The Smew, Mergus albellus 
1660. c. A variety of domestic pigeon having 
a veil of white feathers covering its head 
1725. 3. A species of moth 1832. 

1. For my Daughters..They shall be prayin 
Nunnes, not weeping Queenes Saks, attrib. an 
Comb., as fnun's flesh, a cold or ascetic tempera- 
ment; nun’s thread, a fine white sewing-cotton, 
such as is used by nuns; nun's veiling, a soft 
thin woollen material, 

Nun-bird. 1881. [f. prec.] A South 
American putt-bird of the genus Monacha. 

Nun-buoy. 1703. f. obs. nun child's top.] 
Naut. A buoy of circular shape in the middle 
and tapering towards each end. 

Nunc dimittis. 1552. [L., first words of 
the Song of Simeon in Luke 2:29.] 1, The 
canticle beginning with these words. 2. Per- 
mission to depart; departure, dismissal 1621. 

1. The sweetest Canticle is, Nunc dimittis: when a 
Man hath obtained worthy Ends, and Expecta- 
tions BACON. Phr. To sing (one's) nunc dimittis, 
to declare oneself contented to depart from life or 
from some occupation. 

1Nunce. 1500. [Anglicized form of 
Nuxcio or nuntius NUNTIUS, or — Fr. nonce.) 
= NUNCOIO. —1712. 

Nuncheon (n»nfon. Now dial. (ME. 
monte) shench, f. non NOON + shench draught, 
cup (OE. séené, rel. to séendan :- Gme. 
*skagkjan give to drink.] A slight refresh- 
ment of liquor, etc., orig. taken in the after- 
noon; a light refreshment taken between 
meals; a lunch. 

Nunciate (nv-nfie't). 1596. [irreg. f. L. 
nuncius or nunciare, perh. after legate.] One 
who or that which announces; a messenger, 
nuntius. 

Nunciature (n»-nf'átiüsi). 1052. [- It. 
nunziatura, f. nunzio NUNCIO.] The office 
or the period of office of a papal nuncio. 
Nuncio (np-nfio) 1528. [- It. tnuncio, 
+nuntio (mod. nunzio) - L. NUNTIUS messen- 
ger.] 1. A permanent official representative 
of the Roman See at a foreign court. 2. A 
messenger 1001. 3. A member of the Polish 
diet 1684. 

Nuncius (n»nf'Js. rare. 1613. L L. 
nuncius, var. of NUNTIUS.] A messenger. 
Nuncle. 1589. Now dial. Var. of UNCLE 
with n transferred from myn; see N. 
Nuncupate (no-nkiupe't), v. 1550. t- 


1707. [See 
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nuncupat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. nuncupare 
name, designate, declare; see -ATE*] Tl. 
To express (a vow) in words —1788. 2. To 
declare (a will) orally 1077. 13. To dedicate (a 
work) fo some one —1656, So Nuncupa-tion 
(in senses 1-2). 

Nuncupative (no-nkiupé'tiv, nonkiü-pá- 
tiv), a. (and sb.). 1546. [- late and med.L. 
nuncupativus, f. as prec. ; see -IVE.] 1, Of wills: 
Oral, not written. 2. Denoting nuncupation; 
designative (rare) 1019. 

1. Soldiers and sailors..when on service, may 
make n. wills 1883. Hence Nuncupatively adv. 

iNuncupatory, a. 1603. [- med.L. 
nuncupatorius, f. as prec.; Bee -ORY*.] 
1. Nuncupative, oral —1704. 2, Dedicatory 
21679. 

Nundinal (nv-ndinăl), a. (and sb.). 1656. 
[- Fr. mundinal, in lettres nundinales, f. 
tnundine; see NUNDINE, -AL'.] Pertaining to 
a fair or market; connected with the Roman 
nundines. 

N. letter, a letter of the alphabet (A to H) 
attached to each day of the Roman n. period. 

Nundina-tion. 1623. [- L. nundinatio, f. 
nundinat-, pa. ppl. stem of nundinari attend 
or hold market, f. nundinw; see next, -ION.] 
Traffic, trade, buying and selling; sale. 

Nundine (n»ndoin) Also pl. 1533. [- 
L. nundine fem. pl., f. novem nine + dies 
day. Among the ancient Romans, à 
market-day held every eighth (by Roman 
reckoning, ninth) day. 

Nunky (noki), pet form of NUNOLE 1798. 

Nunnation (noné^fon) 1776. [- mod. L. 
nunnatio, f. nun Arabic name of letter n; see 
-ATION.] 1. The addition of a final n in the 
declension of Arabic nouns, denoted by 
doubling the vowel sign. 2. The addition of 
inorganic n in Middle English forms 1838. 

Nunnery (nv-nori). ME. [- AFr. *nonnerie, 
f. nonne NUN; see -ERY.] 1. A place of resi- 
dence for nuns; a building in which nuns live 
under religious rule and discipline; a convent. 
b. transf. A house of ill fame 1593. 2. A 
company of nuns 1051. 

1. Get thee to a Nunnerie SHAKS. 

Nunnish (n»nif) a. 1570. [f. NUN + 
Aut.] Pertaining to a nun; nun-like. 

\Nuntius (bn te). Pl. nuntii (J). 
1605. [L.; cf. NUNCIUS.] = NUNCIO. 

Nuphar (nii fàa). 1845. [- Arab. — Pers. 
nüfar, reduced f. ninüfar; see NENUPHAR.] 
The yellow water-lily. 

Nuptial (n»:pfál), a. and sb, 1490. [= Fr, 
nuptial or L. nuptialis, f. nuptiæ wedding, f. 
nupt-, pa. ppl. stem of nubere; see NUBILE, 
-IAL.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to marriage or 
the marriage ceremony. 

She. .at last fixed the n. day JOHNSON. 

B. sb. Marriage, wedding. (Usu. in pl) 
1555. 

1. The nuptials were solemnised according to 
Persian usage 1840. sing. The N. was no sooner 
celebrated, than he repented it 1054. 

Nuptiality (nopfige-Hti). 1789. If. prec. + 
-m.] 1. pl. Nuptial ceremonies 1803. 2. 
Conjugal character. 

Nuragh (nü*rwg). 1828. [Sardinian.] A 
massive stone tower of ancient date, of a 
type peculiar to Sardinia, 

Nurse (nus) sb.' late ME. [Reduced f. 
ME. norice, n(o)urice; see NOURICE.] 1. A 
woman employed to suckle, and take charge 
of, an infant, a WET NURSE; also, one who has 
general charge of a young child or children, a 
Dry NURSE. b. transf. One who takes care of, 
looks after, or advises another. late ME. €. 
fig. That which nourishes or fosters some 
quality, condition, ete. 1526. 2. A person, 
usu. a woman, who attends or waits upon the 
sick; now esp. one trained for this purpose 
1590. 3. Forestry. A tree set in a plantation 
to protect smaller or newly planted ones 
from wind or cold 1788. 4. Entom. A sexually 
imperfect member of a community of bees, 
ants, etc., upon whom devolves the care of 
the young brood 1818. 5. Zool. An individual 
in the asexual stage of metagenesis 1845, 

1. Shal I go, and call the a n. of the Hebrues 
wemen, to nurse ye the childe? COVERDALE 
Exod. 2:7. The nurse’s legends are for truths 
receiv'd DRYDEN. €. Time is the N., and breeder 
of all good SHAKS. Phr. Atn., in the care ofa n. 
To put to n., to commit to the care of a n. Also 
fig., e.g. of estates in the hands of trustees. 2. 
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The n. sleeps sweetly, hired to watch the sick 
COWPER, N.-housemaid, a maid who combines the 
duties of a nursemaid and a housemaid. 

Nurse (nis) 50. 1499. [perh. a var. of 
Huss, with added (a)n (see N 2); assim. to 
prec.] A dog-fish or shark (of various species). 
So n.fish, -hound, -shark. 

Nurse (nas), v. 1526. [alt. of tnurish, 
tnorsh NOURISH v. assim. to NURSE sb.'] 
1. Of a woman: To suckle, and otherwise at- 
tend to, or simply to take charge of (an 
infant) 1535, b. intr. To act as wet-nurse 1789. 
2. In pass. a. To be reared or brought up in a 
certain place 1526. b. To be brought up 
under certain conditions, im a certain 
environment, etc. 1601. 3. To foster, tend, 
cherish (a thing); to promote the growth or 
development of 1542. b. To supply (plants) 
with warmth and moisture; to tend or culti- 
vate carefully 1594. c. To manage (land) 
economically 1745. 'd. To cherish (a feeling, 
etc.) in one's own heart 1763. e. To assist or 
cause (a thing) to develop into a certain 
form, or fo a certain size 1775. 4. To bring 
or rear wp with care 1603. 5. To wait upon, 
attend to (a person who is ill 1736. b. 
To try to eure (an illness) by taking care of 
oneself. Also with away. 1785. c. inir. To 
perform the duties of a sick-nurse 1861. 6. 
To clasp (the knee, etc.) in one's hands 1849. 
b. To hold caressingly or carefully, esp. 
inthe arms or on the lap 1850. c. To sit close 
to, as if taking care of (a fire) 1857. 7. 
slang. a. To keep close to (a rival omnibus), 
so as to interfere with its custom 1858. b. 
To impede (a horse) in a race, by surrounding 
it with other and slower ones 1893. 8. a. To 
keep in touch with (a constituency) in order 
to obtain votes 1869. b. To assist (a business 
house) so as to prevent its bankruptcy 1890. 
9, Billiards. To keep (the balls) together in 
order to make a series of cannons 1809. 

1. So is it. .comly for the own mother to nource 
her own childe 1546. 2. For we were nurst upon 
the self-same hill MrpT. b. O Lady, nursed in 
pomp and pleasure! COLERIDGE. 3. To n. with 
tender care the thriving arts COWPER. b. I.. 
live in Oak'n bowr, To n. the Saplings tall MILT. 
c. He nursed what property was yet left to him 
Scorr. d. He could n. his injuries for many years 
1879. 5. The arrangements for nursing the sick 
have greatly improved in recent times 1881. b. 
My cold. has returned, and I am nursing it 
before I sail 1813. 6. b. They. .drove home again, 
Francesca nursing a Dying Gladiator in terra- 
cotta 1887. 8. a. Jo n. the borough cost him £500 
a year at least 1869. 

Nu'rse-child. 1560. [NURSE sb.'] A foster- 
child. 

+Nu-rse-father. 1504. [f. NURSE sb.’ or 
v.] A foster-father. Chiefly fig. —1714. 

Nu'rsemaid. 1657. [NURSE 8b. ] A young 
woman employed as maid to attend to little 
children. 

Nurse-mother. Now rare. 
NURSE sb. or v.] A foster-mother. 

Nurser, late ME. If. NURSE v. + -ER'.] 
One who, or that which, nurses, fosters, or 
encourages. 

Nursery (nd-aseri). ME. [prob. - AFr. 
*noricerie, f. norice NOURICE; see -ERY.] 
t1. Fosterage, upbringing, breeding; nursing 
21671. 2. The apartment which is given up to 
infants and young children with their nurse 
1499. 3. A practice, institution, ete., in or by 
which something is fostered or developed 
1509. b. A place, sphere, etc., in which 
people are trained or educated; a school of, 
or for, certain professions, etc. 1581. tc. 
A theatre established in London for the 
training of young players 1683. 4. A piece of 
ground in which young plants or trees are 
reared until fit for transplantation; ta 
collection of such plants. Now usu., a 
nursery-garden. Also transf. and fig. 1565. 
5. A place which breeds or supports animals 
1661; a pond for rearing fish 1771. b. Of ants, 
etc.: The cells in which the larval and 
nymphal insects attain maturity 1797. c. A 
place or part in which any form of animal 
life is developed 1871. 6. A race for two-year- 
old horses 1883. 7. Billiards. A series (of 
cannons) made by keeping the balls close 
4e oar 1 i 90. 2. H 

le r I. i. 126. 2. He is taught 
RE Ae BE A pret’ Falat I 
That all subordinate treasuries, as the nurseries of 


1579. lt. 
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mismanagement. .ought to be dissolved BURKE, 
4. fig. Ye sacred Nurseries of blooming Youth! 
Worpsw. attrib. and Comb., as (in sense 2), 
n.-governess, school, etc.; (in sense 4), n. garden, 
-gardener, etc. 

Nurseryman. 1672. [f. prec.] One who 
owns, or works in, a nursery for plants. 

Nurrse-tree. 1805. [NURSE sb. ] 1. A tree 
planted to protect others. 2. A tree support- 
ing a parasitic plant 1857. 

Nursing, vbl. sb. 1532. [f. NURSE v. + 
Ndl.] 1. The action of NURSE v. 2. attrib., 
as n.-chair; n. home, a small private hospital. 

Nursing, ppl. a. 1535. [f. NURSE v. + 
-ING*.] 1. That nurses, or tends like a nurse, 
as n.-father, m.-molher, a  foster-father, 
mother. 2. That is being nursed, as, a m. 
baby (rare) 1860. 

Nursle (nis, v. 1596. rare. [var. of 
nousle NUZZLE v., assim. to NURSE v.] 1. 
trans. = Nux v.* 2. 2. To nurse, foster, 
cherish 1652. 

Nursling, nurseling (nd-aslin). 1557. f. 
NURSE v. + -LING!, after suckling.) 1. An in- 
fant or child in relation to its nurse 1607. 
‘Also transf. 2. atirib., as n. babe, etc. 1793. 

1. I was his nursling once and choice delight 
Mit. transf. Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of immortality SHELLEY. 

Nurture (nd-atiiia, -tfo1), sb. ME. [- OFr. 
nourture, contr. of noureture; see NOURITURE.] 
1. Breeding, upbringing, training, education 
(received or possessed by one) Now rare. 
fb. Moral training or discipline 1637. 
2. That which nourishes; nourishment, 
food. late ME. 3. The bringing-up of some 
one; tutelage; fostering care 1676. 

1. His father in his youthe had taught him good 
n. LD. BERNERS. b. Who so despiseth wisedome, 
and n., he is miserable Wisdom 3:11, 2. Your 
lovers feeble eyes you feed, But sterve their harts 
that needeth nourture most SPENSER. Hence 
Nu'rtural a. 1922. 

Nurture (ni-atiüz, -tfə1), v. ME. If. prec.] 
1. trans. To feed or nourish; to rear. b. 
transf. To foster, cherish 1828. 2. To bring up, 
train, educate 1526. tb. To discipline, 
chasten 1636. 

1. By his Grandsyre nourisht up And nurtred 
from a boye 1575. b. To n. a secret affection 1872. 
2. They nurter the yonge wemen for to love their 
husbandes TINDALE Titus 2:4. b. He that 
spareth the rod, hateth his childe; but he that 
loveth him doth instantly n. him BIBLE (Douay) 
Prov. 13:24. Hence Nu'rturer. 

Nut (nvt), sb. [OE. hnutu = MLG. note, 
MDu. note, neute (Du. noot, neut), OHG. 
(nus (G. nuss), ON. knot :- Gmoe. *xnut-.) 
I, 1. A fruit which consists of a hard or 
leathery (indehiscent) shell enclosing an 
edible kernel; the kernel itself. 12. A cup 
formed from the shell of a coco-nut mounted 
in metal; also, one made of other materials 
to resemble this —1580. 3. In allusive con- 
texts 1562. 4. In allusions to the difficulty of 
cracking hard-shelled nuts; a. A difficult 
question or problem 1545. b. A difficult 
undertaking; a person hard to deal with or 
conciliate 1662. 5. slang. The head (of a 
person) 1858. 6. A ‘swell’, dandy. slang. 
1904. (Jocularly spelt and pronounced knut.) 

3. More noise than nuts LONGF. They can’t shoot 
for nuts 1899. 4. a. He especially liked his mental 
nuts 1858. b. Fortified towns are hard nuts to 
crack FRANKLIN. 5. Phr. Off one's n., out of one's 
mind, insane. Phrases. Nuts to (a person), a 
source of pleasure to one. To be (dead) nuts on or 
upon, to set great store upon, to be devoted to, 
or delighted with (a person or thing). slang. 

n. 1. A small metal projection upon a 
spindle (of a clock, etc.) furnished with teeth, 
and engaging in a cog-wheel; a small spur- 
wheel. late ME. 12. A projection from the 
lock of a cross-bow, serving to detain the 
String untilreleased by the trigger —1674. 3. 
A small block of wood, iron, etc., pierced, 
and wormed with a female screw; used to 
make a bolt fast or adjust it 1611. b. The 
portion of a wooden printing-press in which 
the screw plays 1642. c. The contrivance at 
the lower end of a violin-bow, or the like, 
by which the horse-hair may be relaxed or 
tightened 1662. 4. Naut. Either of two pro- 
jections on the square part of the shank of an 
anchor, to secure the stock in its place 1627. 
5. Mus. The fixed bridge formed by a slight 
Projection or ridge at the upper end of the 
strings of the violin, guitar, etc. 1698. 


NUTMEG 


III. f1. The glans penis 1758. 12. = Popr’s 
EYE —1682. b. dial. The pancreas; also, part 
of the caul 1816. 3. pl. Coal in small lumps 
1859. 4. A small rounded biscuit or cake, 
Only in doughnut, gingerbread or spice nut, 


q.v. 

attrib. and Comb., as N.-Monday, the first 
Monday in August, locally observed as a holiday; 
m.-palm, an Australian palm (Cycus media) 
which bears edible nuts; n.-pine, a species of pine 
(Pinus sabiniana) indigenous to N. America, 

Nut, v. 1604. [f. prec.] To seek for, or 
gather nuts; esp. in phr. to go (a) nulling. 

Nutant (nig-tánt), a. 1751. L- nutant-, pr. 
ppl. stem of L. nutare; see next, -ANT.] 
Drooping, pendent. 

Nuta-te, v. rare. 1880. - nutat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. nutare, f. base of -nuere nod; see 
-ATE*.] intr. To droop or bend downwards; 
chiefly in Nuta - ting ppl. a. 

Nutation (niutéi-fon). 1612. [- L. nutatio, 
f.as prec.; see -ION.] 1. The action of nodding 
the head; an instance of this. 2. Asir, A 
slight oscillation of the earth's axis; now 
spec. that by which the pole of the equator 
would describe a small ellipse in 19 years 
and which actually renders its motion round. 
the pole of the ecliptic (sce PRECESSION) wavy 
instead of circular 1715. b. The oscillation 
of a top in spinning 1879. 3. Curvature in the 
stem of a growing plant 1789. 

Nu:t-brown, a. (and sb.). ME. If, NUT 
sb.] 1. Of the colour of a ripe hazel-nut; 
brown as a nut; of a warm reddish-brown 
colour. 2. absol. as sb. a. Ale 1828. b. À 
brown colour like that of nuts 1883. 

1. The Nutbrowne d 1500. Good Nut- 
browne-Ale and Tost DA ANT. 2. b. Her hair 
was of a soft nut-brown 1883. 

Nut-crack. 1570. Now vulgar. 
8b.] — NUT-CRACKER 1. 

Nu't-cracker. 1548. 
instrument for breaking the shells of nut& 
Now usu., (a pair of) nut-crackers. b. Used 
altrib. and Comb. to describe the appearance 
of nose and chin produced by the want, of 
teeth 1700. 2. A brown corvine bird (Nuci- 
fraga caryocatactes), common in various parts 
of Europe, but rare in Britain 1758. 

1. b. She is a toothless, nutcracker jawed old 
woman 1818. 

Nu t- gall. 1595. [f. NUT sb. + GALL 1 
A gall produced upon the Dyers Oa] 
(Quercus infecloria), used esp. as & Wonen 

Nu't-grass. 1830. [f. NUT sb.] A variety 
of sedge (Cyperus hydra, also C. phymatodes) 
80 called from its tuberous roots, 9 

Nuthatch (n»-thwtf) ME. [f. NUT Al 
The second element is conn. W. HACK v., 
Had v, and Haron v.] A small oreoping 
bird belonging to the genus Sitia, 80 70 80 
from the way in which it breaks nuts to cle 
on the kernel. The common British spec 
is S. cesia. 

Nu't-hook. 1500. 
when nutting, to pull down thi 
the trees. tb. Applied to à beadle, 


If. NUT 


It. Nur sb.] 1. An 


A d stick used 
A Hoo Rent of 
constable, 


etc. —1658. ; 
Nu:tjobber. Now dial. 1544. [JOBBER Bi 
= NUTHATCH, 

Nutlet. 1856. If. Nor sb. + Ar. A small 
nut. 


ji „ of 
Nutmeg (nv-tmeg). ME. (Pariah sede 


AFr. *nois mugue, for OFr. nois m j 
(also musguete, now nois muscade) in Pony 
*nuce muscata ‘musk-smelling nut ¢ male 
NUT, muscus Musk).] 1. A hard pu the 
seed, of spheroidal form, obtained m 
fruit of an evergreen tree (M. yristica fi Ei 
or officinalis), indigenous to the Eas! 1597 
islands, used as spice and in medicine 
Used to denote colour or appearance a 
1. N.-tree, the tree which produces du 1 % 
Roan or N. colour’d Mare 1749. J' me red 
diseased condition of the liver, also 
atrophy. e 
Comb., as n.-grater; n.- apple, T 
nutmeg-tree, containing the mace cus Did; a. 
Munia punctulata, also called Cow! ps 
butter, a solid fatty reddish-brown. zg a fino 
obtained by grinding the refuse nutme Papen 
powder; ARMES Niola 118501 oi 
origin; -pigeon, a whi 
emen), cen HS ne Indo- Bur cord 0 
lon, and the Andamans; ~ AUT 
the Palmyra palm, Borassus flabellifornie 


NUT-OIL 


Nu:tmegfed a. flavoured with n.; Path, affected 


with red atrophy. 

Nut-oil. 1604. Oil obtained from nut- 
kernels, esp. those of the hazel and walnut, 
used in the manufacture of paints, varnishes, 
ete. 

Nutria (nidü-trià). 1836. [- Sp. nutria otter.] 
Tho skin or fur of the coypu of S. America. 

Nutrient (niü-triént) a. and sb. 1050. [= 
nutrient-, pr. ppl. stem of L. nutrire nourish; 
seo -ENT.] 1, Serving as nourishment; 
nutritious 1661. 2. Conveying or providing 
nourishment 1050. 3. sb. A nutritious sub- 
stance 1828. 

Nutrify (nid-trifoi), v. 1509. [f. L. nutrire 
nourish + -FY.] a. trans. To nourish. b. 
inlr. To supply nutriment. 

Nutriment (niü-trimént). 1541. [- L. 
nutrimentum, f. nutrire nourish; see -MENT.] 
That which nourishes; nourishing food. 

Our dayly and special nutrimentes of breade and 
wyne 1558, fig. Is not Virtue in Mankind The N., 
that feeds the Mind? Swirr. Hence Nutri- 
mental d. having the qualities of nutriment; 
nutritious; also, conveying nourishment. 

Nutrition (niutri-fon). 1551. [= (O)Fr. 
nutrition or late L. nutritio, f. nutrit-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. nutrire nourish; see AR.] 1. 
Tho action or process of supplying, or of 


receiving, nourishment. 2. Food, nutriment ` 


1003. 

1. fig. The N. of a Common-wealth consisteth, in 
the Plenty and Distribution of Materials con- 
ducing to Life HOBBES. Hence Nutritional, 
Nutri-tionary adjs. 

Nutritious (niutri-fos), d. 1005. [= L. 
nutritius, eius, f. nutriz, nutric- nurse; see 
Atos] Serving as or supplying nourish- 
ment. Hence Nutri-tious-ly adv., -ness. 

Nutritive (niü-tritiy), a. and sb. late ME. 
[~ Fr. nutritif, -ive = med. L. nutritivus, f. as 
NUTRITION; see -IVE.] 1. Having the property 
of nourishing; nutritious. 2. Of, pertaining 
to, or concerned in, nutrition, late ME, 3, 
Giving or providing nourishment 1548. 4. sb. 
A nourishing article of food 1440, Hence 
Nu-tritive-ly adv., -ness. 

fNu'triture, 1557. L- late L. nutritura, f. 
as prec.; see -URE.] 1. Nourishment, nutri- 
tion -1740. 2, Fostering; careful bringing 
up ~1684, 

Nutshell. ME. [f. NUT sb. + SHALE sb., 
"usn sb.) 1. The hard exterior covering 
within which the kernel of a nut is enclosed. 
2. As an example of something without value, 
or of something extremely small ME. 3. In 
phrases denoting great condensation, brev- 
ity, or limitation 1093. b. With in. In a few 
words 1831. 

2. O God, I could be bounded in a n., and count 
my selfe a King of infinite space SHAKS. I have 
sometimes heard of an Iliad in a Nut-shell SWIFT. 
3. b. There, sir, is political economy in à n. 


T, L, PEACOCK. 

Nutter (nn-toi). 1488. [f. NUT sb. or v. 
+ -kn',] One who gathers nuts. 

Nutting, vbl. sb. 1824. It. NUT v. + AN.] 
The action of gathering nuts. 

Nurt-tree. late ME. A tree that bears 
nuts; esp. the hazel (Corylus avellana), 
Nutty (up. ti), a. 1002. [f. NUT sb, + -Y'.] 
1. Abounding in, or productive of, nuts. 2. 
Nut-like; having a taste like nuts 1836. b. 
Pleasant, full of flavour 1823. 3. slang. Amor- 
ous, fond; enthusiastic. Usu. const. upon (a 
person), 1821. 4. slang. Smart, spruce 1823; 
‘swell’, dandyish 1913. 

2. b. Mr. Blackmore's characteristic, leisurely, n. 
d 1894. 4. The beak wore his nuttiest wig 


839. 

Nu't-weevil. 1802. [f. NUT sb. + WEEVIL.] 
Entom. A small beetle (Balaninus nucum), 
which deposits its eggs in green hazel- and 
filbert-nuts. 

Nux vomica (nnks vo:mikà). 1578. [med. 
L., f. nuz nut. + fem. of vomicus, f. vomere to 
vomit.] 1. The seed contained in the pulpy 
fruit of an E. Indian tree (Strychnos nus- 
vomica), which yields the poison strychnia. 
2. The tree itself 1876. 

lNuzzer (nv-zoa). 1776. [Urdu (Pers., 
Arab.) nadr gift, f. Arab. nadara he vowed.) 
In India, a present made by an inferior to a 
superior. So Nuzzera'na. 

Nuzzle (nv-z'l), v. late ME. It. NOSE sb. + 
-LE 3; orig. perh. back-formation on fnose- 


1423 


ling with the nose to the ground (see -LING!), 
but perh. infl. later by Du. neuselen poke with. 
the nose, f. neus nose.) I. intr, 11. To bring 
the nose towards the ground; to grovel, ME. 
only. 2. To burrow or dig with the nose; to 
thrust the nose into the ground or anything: 
lying on it 1530. 3. To poke or push with the 
nose in or into something 1592. b. With at, 
about, against 1603. c. Of dogs: To snuff or 
poke with the nose 1800. d. To poke with 
the fingers (rare) 1806, 4. To nestle, lio snug 
in bed 1601. b. To nestle on or close to 
some part of a person 1611. c. To lie close 
together or with another 1708. 

2. Like sows nuzzling for acorns T. HARDY. 3. b. 
The Lambs riggle and nussle at their dugs 10! 
4. "Twixt the sheete and pillow I nuzled fh 1601. 

II. trans. I. a. To root up with the nose or 
snout 1613. b. To touch or rub with the nose 
1812. 2. To thrust in (the nose or head) 1594. 

1. b. Twenty whale-boats were nuzzling a sand- 
bank KIPLING. 

Nuzzle (no-z'l), v. Now rare. 1519. 
[perh. f. as prec., but connection of sense is 
obscure.] tl. trans. To accustom (a dog or 
hawk) to attack other animals or birds 
—1088. 12. To train, educate, nurture (a 
person) in some opinion, habit, ete. Freq. 
with wp. 1686. 13. To bring up, rear, 
educate —1045. 4. To nurse, to cherish 
fondly; to provide with a snug place of rest 
(cf. prec. I. 4) 1581. 

+Nyas, sb. (and a.) 1495. (See EYAS.] I. An 
EYAS —1575. 2. Applied allusively to persons 
1016. 

liNychthemeron (nikpfmeren). 1082. [= 
Gr. voxéiiuepov, neut. Of Nee lasting for a 
day and a night, f. vt. voxr- night. + ñuepa day.) 
A period of twenty-four hours, consisting of 
a day and a night. 

Nyctalope (ni-ktilo»p), sb. and a. 1601, 
[7 Gr. vuxráñash, -wn- NYCTALOPS, Cf. Fr, nycta- 
lope sb. and adj. (xy). ] (One) affected with 
nyctalopia. 

Nyctalopia (niktalo“-pia). 1084, [Late L., 
1. Gr. werdend; see next, IA. Cf. HEMERA- 
LOPIA.] a. Night-blindness; recurrent loss of 
vision after sunset. b. Inability to see 
clearly except by night; day-blindness. So 
Ny'ctalopy. 

JNyctalops (ni-ktülops). rare. 1661, [L.— 
Gr. vxrdda, f. vit, wer- night + dAaós blind 
+ dé eye.) fl. Nyctalopia 1788. 2. One 
affected with nyctalopia 1818. 

Nycti- (ni-kti), repr. Gr. veris, & comb. form. 
(properly locative) of vit, wen- night, used in a 
few scientific terms, chiefly zoological as 
Nyetiardea, the nycticorax. 

IINycticorax (nikti-k6rmks). 1688. [Late L. 
= Gr. vucrexdpag, f. wig, vor, night + xdpag 
raven.) The night-heron. (Cf. night-raven.) 

Nyctitropic (niktitro-pik), a. 1880. lt. 
Nyot- + Gr. rpónos turn; ot. heliotropic.] Hot. 
Turning in a certain direction at night. 

Nycto- (ni-kto), repr. Gr. voro-, comb, form. 
of vig, voxr- night, as in Nyctophilus, n genus 
of bats; nyclophobia, dread of the night or of 
darkness; ete. p 

Nye (nol) Now dial. 1470. [7 OFr, ni 
(mod. nid) :- L. nidus NEST.) A brood (of 
pheasants). Cf, EYR sb," 

Nylghau (nige). 1770. [= Hind. = Pers. 


nilgäw, f. nil blue + güw Cow sb. Seo 
Nias} A large short-horned Indian 
antelope, the adult male of which is of a 


bluish- or iron-grey colour, and has a tuft of 
hair on the throat. 

Nymph (nimt). late ME. [= OFr. nimphe 
(mod. nymphe) = L. nympha = Gr. vue, bride, 
nymph, rel. to L. nubere.] 1. Myth. Ono of 
a class of semi-divine beings, imagined as 
beautiful maidens inhabiting the sea, rivers, 
fountains, hills, woods, or trees, or attending 
on superior deities. b. transf. A stream, river 
1591. 2, poet. A young and beautiful woman; 
hence, a maiden, damsel 1584, 3. A pupa 
1577. 

1. There is a gentle N, not farr from hence, That 
with moist curb sways the smooth Severn stream 
Mirr. 2. But soft, what nimphs are these? SHAKS. 
Nymph-like a. and adv. 

|Nympha (ni-mfa). Pl. nymphe (ni-mfi). 
1601. [I. — Gr. d bride, nymph.) 1. = 
Nyspu 3. 2. pl. Anat. The labia minora of the 


o 


vulva, situated within the labia majora 
1093. 


Nymphwa (nimffA), Also nymphea, 
1502. II. = Gr. wvupata, fem. Of viator Sacred. 
to the nymphs.] The common white or 
yellow water-lily; a genus of aquatio plants 
including these and other specios. 

1Ny:mphal, sb. [7 late L. nymphalis adj, ; 
see NVU, -AL',] Used by Drayton as tho 
name of each division of his Muses’ Elysium, 

Nymphal (niamfál, a, (and ab.*), 1060. 
|f. as prec] A. adj. 1. Belonging to a 
nymph; consisting of nymphs. 2. Of the 
nature of, pertaining to, a pupa 1804. 3. 
Including or belonging to the water-plants 
related to Nympha 1846. B. 8b." 1. [= Fr. 
nymphale.] A name for a class of butterflies 
1797. 2. A plant belonging to the nymphal 
alliance 1846. 

Nymphean (nimfrián) a. 1758. (t. Gr, 
datos + AN.] Of or belonging to a nymph 
or nymphs; nymph-like. 

Nymphiparous (nimfi-piros), a. 1835. (t. 


NYMPH + -PAROUS] Entom. Of insects: 
Producing nymph or pupe. 
Nympholepsy (nimfolepsi), 1775. (t. 


next, after epilepsy.) A stato of rapture m 
posed to be inspired in men by nymphs; 
hence, an ecstasy or frenzy, esp. that 
caused by desire of the unattainable. So 
IINymphole'psia. 

Nympholept (ni«mfólept), sb, and a. 1813. 
[- Gr. vnn ros caught by nymphs, f. ve 
nymph + Aquédvew take.) 1. sb. One who is 
inspired by a violent enthusiasm, esp, for 
an unattainable ideal. Also const. of. 2. adj, 
Inspired by such enthusiasm 1902. Hence 


Nymphole:ptic a. 
\INymphomania (nimfomé'-nili). 1778. 
Imod.L.; seo NYMPH, MANIA. Path, A 


feminine disease characterized by morbid 
and uncontrollable sexual desire, Hence 
Nymphomarniac a, and sb. 

Nymphon (nimfon), 1855. [= Gr. wache, 
bride-chamber, f. n bride.) Zool. A species 
of sea-spider. 

Nymphotomy (nimfotómi. 1704 [= 
mod.L. nymphotomia, f. Gr. wan (800 
NYMPHA 2) + -roula TOMY.) Surg. Excision 
of the nymph. 

Nystagmus (nistæ-gmňs), 1822. mod. L. 
= Gr. voerayuós nodding, drowsiness, f. vv- 
orte, nod, be sleepy.) An involuntary 
oscillation: of the eyeball, usually lateral, 
especially common among miners, Hence 
Nysta'gmic a. 


O 


O (6%), the fifteenth letter in the English 
alphabet, and the fourth vowel lotter, O was 
the fourteenth letter in the ancient Roman 
alphabet, corresponding in form and value to 
the ancient Greeks O, derived from the six- 
teenth letter of the Phasnician and ancient 
Semitic alphabet, 

The normal sound of short o in modern 
English is (9), lows (or mid-) back-round- 
wide; but it frequently stands for (%, ns in 
son, doth, or (D), as in word; and ín un- 
accented syllables sinks to (0), a8 in nation. 
When original short o comes before r final, 
Orr + cons., as in or, for, corn, sort, it is now 
lengthened into the corresponding long 
sound à; a later lengthening has taken 
place, chiefly in the South, before certain 
cons, groups, as in cloth, cross, off, oft, hore 
represented by d. 

The normal sound of long o, a4 in no, toe, 
bone, is the quasi- or imperfect diphthong 
(0% but before r, as in bore, choral, story, 
the sound is that of the open quasi-diphthons 


(0). 
1. 1. The letter, PL. Os, 0's, os, o's (008). O per 
se, the letter O forming by itself a word. b. He 
sound of the letter, the vowel-sound o. 2» Used to 
indicate serial order and distinguish things in a 
series, as the ‘quires’ or sheets of a book, ete. 


O 


3. In Logic, — a particular negative. 4. In Chem., 
the symbol for Oxygen. 

II. Abbreviations. a. O. = various proper names, 
as Oliver, Olivia, etc. b. = ‘old’, as in OE., Old 
English: OF., Old Freneh; OHG., Old High Ger- 
man; ON., Old Norse; OS., old style; O.T., Old 
Testament. c. = ‘Order’, as in B. S. O., Distin- 
guished Service Order; O.M., Order of Merit. 
O.S.B., Order of Saint Benedict, ete. d. = 
‘Officer’, as in O.B.E., Officer of the British 
Empire; O.C., Officer Commanding; O.T.C., 
Officers’ Training Corps. e. O.K.: see in alpha- 
betical position. O.P. (a) (also o.p.) ‘opposite the 
prompter side’ in a theatre, also attrib.; (b) ‘over- 

roof”; (e) (also o. p., o.p.) in booksellers’ cata- 

es, out of prin! 
(S.), sb. ME, [From resemblance in 
shape to the letter O.] 1. The Arabic zero or 
cipher; hence, a cipher, a mere nothing 1605. 
2. (Pl. oes.) Anything round, as a circle, 
round spot, orb ME. 

1. Now thou art an O without a figure. .thou art 
nothing SHAKS. 2. Mids. N. III. ii. 188. Giotto's O, 
the perfect circle, said to have been thrown off free 
18900 by Giotto, the Florentine painter (1266— 

O', O, sb.* 1730. Ur. ó, ua, Olr. au; see 
Ov.] A prefix of Irish patronymic surnames, 
as O'Connell, etc. Hence, a person whose 
surname begins with O'. 

Ireland her O's, her Mac's let Scotland boast 


FIELDING. 

tO, adv. (OF. à; cf. A adv., AY adv.] Ever, 
always. 

tO, oo, numeral adj. ME. reduced form of 
on, oon [i= OE. an], ONE, used in south. and 
midl. bef. a cons. Cf. A adj.! 1678. 

O flessh they been, and o flessh as I gesse Hath 
but oon herte, in wele and in distresse CHAUCER, 
Then Christian stept a little a to-side [= at o 
side] BUNYAN. 

O, 0° (o, 6, o), prep. ME. [Worn down f. 
ON prep., used bef. a cons.; cf. A prep.) = 
ON prep., in various senses; in early use 
including the sense ‘in’. Now only in some 
arch. or traditional phrases. 

Cupid hath clapt him oth’ shoulder SHAKS. 

O, o' (o, 6, 9), prep.^ ME. [Worn down f. 
Or prep., used bef. a cons.; cf. A prep.*] = 
Or. In form o, still used arch., dial., colloq.; 
e.g. in six o'clock; also in John O Groats, Jack 
o lantern, ete. 

O (0), int. (sb.", v.) ME. [A natural 
exclam., expressive of sudden feeling.) A. 
interj. 1. Standing bef. the sb. in the vocative 
relation. 2. In other connections, or without 
construction, expressing, according to in- 
tonation, appeal, entreaty, surprise, pain, 
lament, ete. (In 17th and 18th c., often 
written On; but see On.) ME. 3. In ballads 
(chiefly Sc.) added after the rhyme-word at 
the end of a line 1724. 

1. O Lord, our God, arise 1742. 2. O that I had 
wynges like a doue COVERDA! . 54[55]:6. 0 
mee most wretched man! 1610. O, but we all live 
beyond our incomes 1837. It's O for a manly life 
in the camp! WHITMAN, 3. The wintry sun the 
day has clos'd, And I'll awa to Nanie, O. BURNS. 

B. as sb. 1. The interj. considered as a. 
word. So O me, O dear, ete., 1609. 2. pl. 
O's of Advent, the seven Advent Anthems, 
each containing a separate invocation of 
Christ beginning with O, as O Sapientia (O 
Wisdom), O Adonai, etc. ME. 

1. O me no O's, but hear B. JONS. 

-0-, terminal vowel of combining forms of 
Words, being the usual connective orig. in 
ethnic names, and, later, in scientific terms 
generally; it is affixed, not only to terms of 
Greek origin, but also to those derived from 
Latin (Latin compounds of which would 
have been formed with -i-.). Instances are 
concavo-; chloro-; cumulo-; politico-; joco-; 
serio-, 

1. Primarily -o- qualifies adverbially the adj. to 
which it is prefixed; as in Gr. 1 "whitely 
green', pale qu mod. L. ovato-cordatus ‘ovately 
heart-shaped’, cordate with ovate modification; 
Anglo-Norman, Norman as modified in England. 
2. Hence, used to express, shortly, almost any 
manner of relation between two components. 
Franco-German, orig. ‘German of a French sort’, 
may even mean ‘French in conflict with German’: 
Greco-Latin, ‘common to Greek and Latin’; 
pneumogastrie, ‘communicating with both lungs 
and stomach’, etc. 3. Appearing frequently bef, 
-eracy, -graphy, -logy, -meter, -o- tends to be 
permanently associated with these elements; cf. 

shop-ocracy, ‘the last new -ology’, ‘galvan- 
ometers..and other -ometers without number’, 
and the like. 
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-0 (0°), the final syllable of an abbreviated 
form, as in hippo, photo; an addition to a 
word or the first part of a word forming a 
colloq. or slang equiv., as in ammo, beano, 
compo; a meaningless ending, as in bloito, 
doggo, (like) billy-o, cheerio, right(y)-o. 

Oad, obs. f. Woab. 

Oaf (ct). Pl. oafs; also 9 oaves. 1625. 
(Varying at first with OUPH and aufe (see 
AUP), aulfe, the earliest sense of which was 
‘elf’, ‘goblin’; see ELF.] An elf's child; a 
changeling left by the elves or fairies; hence, 
a misbegotten, deformed, or idiot child; a 
half-wit, dolt, booby. So Oa-fish a. 1610. 

Oak (dk). [OE. de (pl. #4) = OF ris., MLG. 
ëk (Du. eik), OHG. eih (G. eiche), ON. eik :— 
Gmc. *aiks (cons.-stem); ult. connections 
unknown. There is no CIE. word for this 
tree] 1. Name of a forest tree, Quercus 
robur (now divided into two sub-species, Q. 
pedunculata and Q. sessiliflora, DURMAST), 
noted for its timber, and bearing a fruit or 
species of mast called the ACORN; thence ex- 
tended to all species of Quercus, trees or 
shrubs; the common species in N. America 
being Q. alba, the white oak, and Q. macro- 
carpa, the bur oak. b, With defining ad- 
jective, applied to other species of Quercus 
1727. 2. In Eng. versions of the Bible, used 
also to render Heb. ëlāh, the terebinth tree. 
late ME. 3. With qualification, applied to 
trees or plants in some way resembling the 
oak 1551. b. In Australia, applied to trees of 
the genus Casuarina (‘Native Oak’) 1802. 
4. The wood of the oak. Hence allusively, 
with ref. to its hardness and enduring 
qualities. late ME. b. As the material of a. 
ship OE. c. Univ. collog. An oaken door; esp. 
in phr. to sport one's , to shut the outer door 
of one's rooms as a sign that one is engaged 
1785. 5. The leaves of the oak. late ME. 6. 
The Oaks: a race for three-year-old fillies, 
founded in 1779, and run at Epsom on the 
Friday after the Derby. (So called from an 
estate near Epsom.) 

1, Our Dance of Custome, round about the Oke 
Of Herne the Hunter SHAKS. b. Black or Dyer's 
O., Q. tinctoria = QUERCITRON. Blue O., 
Mountain White O., Q. douglassii of Californi: 
Bur, Mossy-cup, or Overcup O., Q. maer 
carpa of N. America. Chestnut O., Q. sessiliflora, 
and in N. America, Q. prínus and other species 
having leaves like the chestnut. Cork O., Q. 
suber, à native of southern Europe and northern 
Africa, the bark of which furnishes cork. Ever- 
green O. = HOLM-OAK. Italian O., O. æsculus 
of southern Europe, having edible acorns. 
Kermes-oak, Q. coccifera, in which the kermes 
insect lives. Live O., a name for Q. virens, and 
other American species. Scarlet O., Q. coccinea 
of N. America, so called from the colour of its 
foliage in autumn. Turkey O., Q. cerris of 
southern Europe; in America, Q. catesbzi. 
Wee EO Q. lobata of Western U.S. White 
., d. , à large American tree, occas. called in 
England Quebec o. O. of Bashan, Q. angilops. 
3. Dwarf O., Ground O., various species of 
Teucrium. O, of Cappadocia, Ambrosia mari- 
tima. O. of Jerusalem or Paradise, Chenopo- 
dium botrys, having leaves jagged like those of 
an o. Poison O., species of sumach. 4. With 
thunders from her native o. She quells the floods 
below CowPER. Phr. Heart of 0.: see HEART sb, 
IV. 3. 5. Our custom of wearing o. on the 
twenty-ninth of May 1772. 


Combs.: O.-bark, the bark of the o., used in 
tanning and as an astringent; -beauty, a moth 
(Biston or Amphidasis prodromaria), the larva of 
which feeds on the o. 


-button = next; -gall, a 
duced on species of o. by 


late ME. 1. A 
globular form of oak-gall; spec. the bright- 
coloured spongy gall formed on the leaf-bud 
of the common British oak. 2. In Australia, 
the young cone of the SHE-OAK 1889. 

attrib., as Oak-apple day, the 29th of May, the 
day of the Restoration of Charles IT, when oak- 
apples or oak-leaves have been worn in memory of 
his hiding from his pursuers in an oak, on the 6th 
of Sept., 1651. 

Oaken (6"-kén), a. ME. lf. OAK + -EN*.] 
1. Made of the wood of the oak. (Now often 
repl. by ‘oak’ used attrib.) 2. Of, pertaining 


OAT 


to, or forming part of the oak. Obs. or arch, 


(repl. by ‘oak’ used attrib.) 1450. 3. Formed 
of oak leaves or twigs (arch.) 16 4. Con- 
sisting of oak-trees (arch. and poet.) 1638, 


1. An o. chest 1820. 3. Hee comes the third time 
home with the O. Garland SHAKS. 4. With breezes 
from our o. glades TENNYSON. 

Oakling (6"-klin). 1664. lf. OAK + Ndl. 
A young or small oak; an oak sapling, 

Oak-tree (de. xtri). OE. = OAK 1. 

Oakum (dj). IO E. deumbe, dc, 
(var. of @cumbe, &cuma), lit. “oft-combings’,] 
11. The coarse part of the flax separated in 
hackling; hards, tow. OE. only. 2. Loose 
fibre, obtained by untwisting and picking old 
rope; used esp. in caulking ships' seams, eto, 
The picking of oakum was formerly a com- 
mon employment of convicts and inmates of 
work-houses. 1481. 

Oar (den), sb. [OE. dr = ON. dr i= Gmo: 
*aird; perh. ult. rel. to Gr. ee oar, épérns 
rower, épéccew TOW, tpujpns TRIREME.) 1, A 
stout pole, widened and flattened at one end 
into a blade, used as a lever to propel a boat. 
(See Sout, SWEEP.) b. In ref. to slayes or 
criminals compelled to row in galleys; see 
GALLEY sb. 1. 1711. 2. fig. Anything that 
serves, like an oar, as a means of propulsion 
in the water 1586. 3. fransf. a. A rowing-boat 
1611. b. An oarsman 1608. 4, A stick, pole, 
or paddle, with which anything is stirred 
1743. 

1. Phrases, To put in one’s o., to interfere in an- 
other's business, To rest, lie, on one's oars, to 
lean on the handles of one’s oars; fig. to take 
things easy. b. To condemn Criminals. to the O. 
1711. 2. transf. The Oars or finny feet of Water- 
Fowl Sin T. BROWNE. 3. a. Pair of oars, a boat 
rowed by two men. b. He was a capital o. at 
Eton 1861 

Comb. 0.-fish, a name for fishes of the family 
Regalecidw, esp. Regalecus banksii, from their 
compressed oar-like bodies. 

Oar, v. 1610. [f. prec.] 1. trans. To propel 
with or as with oars; to row. 2. intr. To 
row; to advance, as if propelled by oars. 
Also with it. 1047. 3. trans. To make (one's 
way) as with oars 1801. 4. To move (one's 
hands, ete.) like oars 1882. 

He. .oared Himselfe with his good armes. . To 
th’ Shore SHAKS. 3. Now oaring with slow wing 
her upward way SOUTHEY. 

Oarage (0*réds). 1762. t. OAR sb. + 
-AGE.] 1. The action of oars; movement of 
limbs like that of oars. 2. Apparatus of the 
nature of oars; outfit of oars; rowing appara- 
tus 1828. 

Oared (bend), a. 1590. [f. OAR sb. + -ED*] 
Provided with oars; also in comb., as four- 
oared, etc. 

Oarlock (0*lok). [OE. drloc, f. dr OAR + 
loc Lock sb. Cf. ROWLOCK.] = ROWLOCK. , 

Oarsman (o*azmin) 1824. (f. oar's 
possess. of OAR + MAN; formerly oarman 
(1608).] A ‘man of the oar’; a rower. Hence 
Oa'rsmanship. So Oa:rswoman. $ 

Oary (o*ri) a. 1607. [f. OAR sb. + v. 
2. Of the nature of, or having the function of, 
an oar or oars; oar-like. b. Furnishéd with 
oars; oared. 

a. The Swan. with Oarie feet MILT. 

Oasis (ojé^sis, d.. sis). Pl. oases (Ciz 
1613. [- late L. oasis — Gr. dans (Herodotus), 
presumably of Egyptian origin. The 
pronunce. o-asis is chiefly Sc. and U.S.) A 
name of the fertile spots in the Libyan 
desert; hence gen. A fertile spot in the midst 
of a desert. 

fig. My one O. in the dust and drouth Of city life 


TENNYSON. ‘i 
Oast (dst). [OE. dst = WFris. iest, 
MLG. eist (Du. eest) := Gmo. *aistaz, for 
*aiplaz, f. IE. base *aidh- burn.) ta. orig. = 
KiLN. b. Later, A kiln for drying malt or 
hops, now spec. for drying hops. 
Comb. o.-house, a building containing a kiln for 
drying hops; the whole structure composing & 
In. 


Oat (t); usu. in pl. oats (o*ts). (OE. dle, 
Dl dían, peculiar to Eng. and of unkn. 
origin. App. oai denoted primarily an 
individual grain; cf. groat, groats.) 1. pl. 
The grains of a hardy cereal (see sense 2) 
forming an article of food for men and also à 
chief food of horses; usu. collectively, as a 
species of grain. 2. The cereal plant Avena 
sativa, which yields this grain. a. Usu. in pl.» 


OAT-CAKE 


collectively, as a crop. ME. b. In sing. (rare). 
late ME. 3. sing. and collect. pl. Applied to 
wild species of Avena (called also Oat-grass); 
esp. the Wild O., Avena fatua, a tall grass 
resembling the cultivated oat. False O., 
the Oat-like Grass, Arrhenatherum. OE. 4. 
transf. (poet.). A pipe made of an oaten 
straw, as a pastoral instrument of music. 
[After L. avena.] 1637. 

3. Phr. T'o sow one's wild oats: to commit youth- 
fül excesses or follies (usu. implying subsequent 
reform). 4. That strain I heard was of a higher 
mood: But now my Oate proceeds MILT. 

Comb.: 1 a grass of the genus Avena; 
sometimes also applied to those of allied genera, 
as Arrhenatherum, Bromus; -pipe, reed 
musical instrument made of an oat-straw. 

Oat-cake. 1588. [f. OAT + CAKE sb] = 
CAKE sb. 1 b. 

Oaten (t'n), a. late ME. [f. OAT + 
-EN*.] 1. Composed of the grain of oats, or of 
oatmeal. 2. Made of the straw or stem of an 
oat. late ME. 3. Of or belonging to the oat as 
a plant 1588. 

1. They did eate..oten bread P. HOLLAND. 2. 
Rural ditties. . Temper'd to th’ O. Flute MILT. 3. 
When Shepheards pipe on O. strawes SHAKS. 

Oath (6"p), sb. Pl. oaths (0*2). [OE. ap = 
OFris. éh, éd, OS. éh (Du. eed), (0)HG. eid, 
ON. eidr, Goth. aips - Gmc. *aipaz.] 1. A 
solemn appeal to God (or to something 
sacred) in witness that a statement is true, 
or à promise binding; an act of swearing; a 
statement or promise corroborated by such 
an appeal, or the form of words in which 
such a statement or promise is made. b. 
Loosely applied to an asseveration not in- 
volving a ref. to God or anything sacred 
1000. 2. A careless use of the name of God or 
Christ, or of something sacred, in assevera- 
tion or imprecation, or a formula of words 
involving this; an act of profane swearing; à 
curse ME. 

1. To take (an) o., to utter, or bind oneself by, 
0.; to swear; also (o make (an) o. On or u; 
under the obligation of an o.; as having made an o. 
BIBLE 0., BODILY 0., BOOK 0., CORPORAL % see 
those words. b. A. Y. L. IV. |. 192-3. Hence 
Oath v. to utter an oath or oaths, to swear. Also 


to 0. it. 

Oatmeal (6"-tmil). late ME. [f. OAT + 
MEAL 8b.!] Meal made from oats. Also attrib. 

TOb, sb. 1588. [From ob., abbrev. of objec- 
lion, used in conjunction with sol. = 
solution, in old books of divinity.] In phr. 
Ob(s) and sol(s) = objection(s) and solution(s); 
scholastic or subtle disputation —1660. 

fOb. ME. Abbrev. of OBOLUS, used for à 
halfpenny —1631. 

1 Hen. IV, u. iv. 590. 

Ob., abbrev. of L. obiit died; used before 
the date of a person's death. 

Ob-, pref. The Lat. prep. ob ‘towards, 
against, in the way of', becoming, in comb. 
with vbs. and their derivs., oc- before c., of- 
before f-, op- before -, and app. 0- before m- 
(in omittere). In Eng. use, ob- (be-, , 0p-, 0-) 
occurs 1. In combs. already formed in L.; 
rarely in words formed in Eng. itself on L. 
elements; e.g. obduce, obdurate, obedience, 
object, obversion, occident, occur, 0i d 
opposite, ete. 2. In mod. scientific Latin, and 
hence in Eng., in Botany, ctc., ob- is prefixed 
to adjs. in the sense ‘inversely’, or ‘in the 
opposite direction’, as in obcordatus (Linn.) 
OnoconpATE, obconical, obimbricate, oblanceo- 
late, obovoid, obvallate, obvolule, etc. 

Tn this use, apparently the prefix represents the 
ob- of L. obverse OBVERSELY, and is short for that 


word, 

Obambulate (gbæ-mbiŭle't), v. rare. 1014. 
[- obambulat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. obambulare 
walk about, f. ob- OB- 1 + ambulare walk; 
see -ATE.] intr. To walk about. So Obam- 
bula-tion. 

llObbligato (obliga-to, obbligü-to), a. (sb.). 
Often Obligato. 1794. [It., ‘obliged’, *obli- 
gatory'.] Mus. 1. That cannot be omitted; 
applied to a part essential to the complete- 
ness of a composition (or to the instrument 
on which such a part is played); esp. to an 
accompaniment having an independent 
value. Opp. to ad libitum. Also transf. 
forced, compulsory. 2. sb. An obbligato part 
or accompaniment 1845. 

Obcordate (obkg-idét), a. 1775. [Om- 2] 
Nat. Hist. Inversely cordate; heart-shaped, 


b a 


1425 


with the apex serving as the base 
hirra ng or point of 

Obdiplostemonous (obdiplosti-mónos), a. 
1880. [On- 2.] Hol. Diplostemonous with the 
disposition of the two  stamen-whorls 
reversed; having the stamens of the outer 
whorl opposite to, and those of the inner 
whorl alternate with, the petals. Hence 
O»diploste-mony. 

fObdu:ce, v. 1657. [- L. obducere draw 
over, cover over, f. ob- OB- 1 + ducere lead, 
draw.] trans. To cover, envelop —1709. 

fObdu:ction. 1578. - L. obductio cover- 
ing, veiling, f. obduct-, pa. ppl. stem of 
obducere; see prec., -ION.] The action of 
covering or enveloping 1056. 

Obduracy (o:bdiurüsi). 1597. L. OBDURATE 
a. + -ACY.] The state or quality of being 
obdurate; obstinacy; persistent hardness of 
heart. 

Obdurate (obdiurét, óbdiü*rét), a. late 
ME. [- L. obduratus, pa. pple. of obdurare, f. 
ob- OB- 1 + durare harden, f. durus hard; see 
-ATE*.] 1. a. Hardened in evil; insensible to 
moral influence. b. Unyielding, relentless, 
hard-hearted, inexorable 1586. 12. Physic- 
ally hardened or hard —1784. 

1. a. The o. conscience of the old sinner SCOTT, 
b. Women are soft, milde, pittifull, and flexible; 
Thou, sterne, 0., flintie, rough, remorselesse 
Saks. fig. They have joined the most o. con- 
sonants without one intervening vowel SWIFT. 
Hence Obdurate-ly adv., -ness. 

Obdurate (9:bdiure't, dbdid?-re't), v. 1540. 
[f. prec., or = obdurat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
obdurare; see prec., -ATE*.] trans. To make 
morally obdurate (see prec.) So Obdura:- 
tion, the action of hardening or condition of 
being hardened 1494. 

+Obdure (jbdin*a), a. 1608. If. Ou. 1 + 
L. durus hard, after obdurare; see next.) = 


OnpvmaTE a. 1800. Hence tObdu:re-ly 
adv., t-ness. 
Obdure (dine), v. Now rare or Obs. 


1598. [= L. urare; see OBDURATE d.] 
trans. = OBDURATE v. So Obdurred ppl. a. 
= OBDURATE a, 1. 1586. 

Obe (ob) 1835. [- Gr. afd.) Gr. Hist. 
A village or district in ancient Laconia; a 
subdivision of an original dud or clan. 

Obeah (6"-biat), obi (obi) sb. 1704. 
[West African.] 1. An amulet, charm, or 
fetish used by Negroes for magical purposes 
1706. 2. A kind of pretended sorcery or 
witchcraft practised by the Negroes in 
Africa, and formerly in the West Indies 
1764. 3. allrib., as obeah (or obi) -man, à 
Negro sorcerer, ete. 1764. Hence O-beah, 


o-bi v. trans. to bewitch by o.; O-beahism 
the practice of or belief in o. 
Obedience (dbi-diéns). ME. [- (Or. 


obédience — L. obedientia, f. obedient-; see 
next, -ENCE.) 1. The action or practice of 
obeying; the fact or character of being obe- 
dient. 2. The fact or position of being 
obeyed, or of having others subject to one; 
command, authority. (Now esp. of the 
authority of the Church of Rome.) ME. b. 
transf. A sphere of authority or dominion, 
esp. ecclesiastical 1635. 3, = OBEISANCE 3. 
Now arch. and dial. 1503. 4. In a monastic or 
conventual establishment: Any office, official 
position, or duty, under the abbot or 
superior; the particular office or duty of any 
inmate of a convent; also, the cell, room, or 
place appertaining or appropriate to such 
an office; = med. L. obedientia (see Du Cange) 
1700. 

1. To bee brought, vppe in the 0. of Lawes 1602, 

ig. A heavy body falls to the ground in 9. to the 
É of gravitation 1902. Passive 0. (a) (opp. to 
active 0.) an obedience in which the subject 
suffers without resistance or remonstrance: (b) 
unqualified obedience to commands, whether 
reasonable or unreasonable, lawful or unlawful, 
2. The two Houses decided. to return to the 0. 
of the Papal See GREEN. b. All the English 
land-owners within William's o. FREEMAN. The 
clergy and the laity of the Roman obedience 


(mod.). 

Obedient (obi-diént), a. (oh.) ME. I- OFr. 
obédient — L. obediens, -ent-, pr. pple. of 
obedire OBEY; see Nx.) 1. That obeys; 
submissive to the will of a superior; doing 
what one is bidden; subservient; dutiful. 
b. Conventionally used as an expression of 


OBEY 


courtesy, esp. in phr. your o. servant 1548. 
12. Astrol. Of signs of the zodiac, ete.: 
Subject; see OBRY v. 4. 1391. 3. fig. (chiefly 
of things or involuntary agents): Moving or 
yielding as actuated or affected by something 
else, late ME. t4. sb. One who is subject to 
authority; a subordinate 1602. 

1. Such delight hath God in Men O. to his Will 
Mur. 3. Floating..o. to the streame SHAKS, 
Hence Obe'diently adv, 

Obediential (obidi,enfál) a. 1019. [= 
med. IL. obedientialis, f. L. obedientia; see 
OnkDIENCE, -AL'. Cf. Fr. obédientiel.) Of, 
pertaining to, of the nature of, or character- 
ized by obedience. (Chiefly T'Aeol.; now rare 
or Obs, in gen, sense.) 

Obedientiary (obidlenfári) 1536. [= 
mod. L. obedientiarius, f. obedientia; see 
-AnY'.] fl. A person practising obedience; 
one owning allegiance; a subject; a liegeman 
—1003. 2. A member of a conventual 
establishment charged with any duty or 
‘obedience’. (See OBEDIENCE 4.) 1704. 

Obeisance (obé-sáns). late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
obéissance, f. obéissant, pr. pple. of obéir 
Opry; see -ANCE.] fl. = OBEDIENCE 1. 
1660. +2. The o. (of any one): = OBEDIENCE 
2. -1678. fb. = OBEDIENCE 2 b. 1016. 3. A 
respectful salutation; a bow or curtsy. 
Often in phr. to do, make, pay, o. (Chiefly 
literary, and often arch.) late ME. 4. Re- 
spectfulness of manner or bearing, deference; 
homage, submission. (In mod. use, regarded 
as fig. from 3.) late ME. 

3. He made a low Obeysance 1640. 4. A Throne 
to which conquered Nations yielded Obeysance 
STEELE. 

Obeisant (obé^sünt) a. ME. IE (O)Fr. 
obéissant; see prec., -ANT.] 1. = OBEDIENT 1, 
Obs. exc. as in 2. Showing respect or 


deference; servilely obedient, obsequious 
1642. 
Gbelion (obr-lijn) 1878. [mod.L., f. Gr. 


épedés spit + Gr. dim. ending «ov; see -IUM.] 
Anal. A point on the sagittal suture, be- 
tween the parietal foramina, Hence Obe- 
liac a. 

Obelisk (o:bélisk, -I). 1569. [7 L. obeliscus 
small spit, obelisk — Gr. dfeAloxos, dim. of 
dende spit, pointed pillar.) 1. A tapering 
shaft of stone, usu. monolithic, and square or 
rectangular in section, with a pyramidal 
apex; a type of monument specially charac- 
teristic of ancient Egypt. b. A natural 
formation resembling an obelisk, e.g. a 
mountain peak, a cypress tree, etc. 1845. 
2. A mark (either — or +) used in ancient 
MSS. to point out a spurious, corrupt, or 
doubtful word or passage (= OBELUS); in 
mod. use applied to the mark t used in 
printing for marginal references, foot-notes, 
ote. (= DAGGER sb. 5). Double o., the double 
dagger (1). 1583. Hence Obeli-scal a. 

Obelize (obiloiz, v. 1611, Also erron, 
obolize. - Gr. ó&eXtev mark with a critical 
obelus; sce OBELUS, n.] trans. To mark (a 
word or passage) with an obelus or obelisk ; to 
condemn as spurious or corrupt. 

Obelus (bilis). Pl. obeli (-19i). late ME. 
LL, obelus spit, critical obelus — Gr. ge spit, 
obelisk, critical mark.] = OBELISK 2. 

Obese (obi-s), a. 1051, I- L. obesus that 
has eaten himself fat, stout, plump, f. ob- 
Ou. 1 + esus, pa. pple. of edere eat.] Very 
fat or fleshy; corpulent., Hence Obe'se-ly 
adv, -ness. 

Obesity (obi-sIti, obositi). 1011. [= Fr. 
obésité or L. obesitas, f, obesus; Bee prec., 
Av.] The condition of being obese; cor- 
pulence. 

Obex (ovbeks). 1011. I. ober, obic- 
barrier, bolt, f. obicere cast in front of, f. 
ob- On- 1 + jacere cast.) I. An impediment, 
obstacle. Now rare or Obs. 2. Anal. A 
thickening of the ependyma of the fourth 
ventricle of the brain at the point of the 
calamus scriptorius 1892. 

Obey (bé), v. (ME. obeie — (O)Fr. obéir — 
L. obedire, obedire, f. ob- OB- 1 + audire 
hear.] 1. trans. (orig, intr. with dat. obj.). 
a. To be obedient to. b. To comply with, 
perform (a command, ete.) late ME. c. To 
submit to, subject onself to (a principle, 
authority, etc.). Now rare or arch. late ME. 


OBFIRM 


d. fig. To act as compelled by (a thing, 
agency, force, impulse, etc.); to be actuated 
by 1598. 12. intr. To be obedient to or unto 
(= 1) 1607. 3. intr. or absol. To do what 
one is commanded; to submit; to be 
obedient. late ME. b. fig. of a thing 1567. 
4. intr. Astrol. Said of certain signs of the 
zodiae in relation to others (called com- 
manding or sovereign signs), or of planets 
when in such signs. late ME. 75. To do 
obeisance to, bow to —1650. 

1. a. The pigs powers shuld be alweys obeid 
1529. b. The ladies obeying the summons, came 
up ina group GOLDSM. c. What obeyes n, is 
free MILT. d. He marks how well the ship her 
helm obeys BYRON, 2. His seruants ye are to 
whom ye o. Rom. 6:16. To their Generals Voyce 
they soon Obey'd Mint. 3. Will he o. when one 
commands? TENNYSON. b. To speak I tri'd. My 
8 Obey'd MILT. 4. Obeying Signs, the 
Southern, or last six Signs of the Zodiac are 80 
called 1679, Hence Obey-able a. that can, or 


should, be obeyed. Obey-er, one who obeys. 
Onev ingly adv, 
tObfirm, v. 1503. [- L. obfirmare, off-, 


render firm or steadfast, f. ob- OB- 1 + 
firmare strengthen, f. firmus strong.] trans. 
To make firm (in bad senso); to confirm (in 
an evil course, error, etc.); to make stubborn; 
to harden —1080. Hence tObfirma-tion, 
confirming or being confirmed in evil; 


obduracy. 
Obfuscate (obf)sk?t) v. 1536. [= 
obfuscat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. obfuscare, 


f. ob- OB- 1 4 fuscare darken, fuscus dark; 
See -ATE*] 1. (rans. To darken, obscure 
(physically); to deprive of light or brightness; 
to eclipse. Now rare. 1050. 12. fig. To 
darken or obscure to the mind; to deprive 
of lustre or glory, throw into the shade 
—1702. 3. To dim (the sight); to obscure (the 
understanding, judgement, et.): to stupefy, 
bewilder (a person) 1577. 

1. Atmospheres. .80 dense. as may suffice too... 
the Light of the Star 1734. 3. He was obfuscate 
with brandy and water 1893. Hence Obfusca:- 
tion, obfuscating; the being obfuscated; transf. 
something that Obfuseates. So Obfu'scate ppl. a. 
Now rare or Obs, 1531. 

Obi, obi-man, etc.: see Oran. 

llObi* (óvbi). 1802. [Jap. obi belt.] A 
brightly coloured sash worn round the waist 
by Japanese women and children; any 
similar sash. 

Obit (obit, du. bit). Obs. exe. Hist, Also 
freq. obiit. late ME. I- (O)Fr. obit = L. 
obitus going down, setting, death, f. obil-, 
pa. ppl. stem of obire go down, perish, die 
(for morlem obire meet death), f. ob- OB- 1 + 
ire go. Cf. Exrr.] 1. ta. Death, decease (of a 
particular person) —1094. b. An obituary 
notice (arch.) 1459. 2. ta. Funeral rites, 
obsequies. (Also in pl.) -1708. b. A yearly 
(or other) service in commemoration of, or on 
behalf of the soul of, a deceased person on 
the anniversary or other mind-day of his 
death. Obs. exc. Hist. late ME. 


2. b. Obits, Dirges, M. 
noting 1670. ge! asses are not said for 


TO'bital, a. and sb. 1690. Ir. prec. sb. + 
7AL'.] 1. adj. Recording or commemorating a 
death or deaths, or the celebration of obits 
(see prec. 2 b) -1715. 2. sb. An obituary 


Obiter (, pita), adv, and adj. 1573. ll. 
ady., orig. two words, ob iler, by the way.] 
A. adv. By the way, in passing, incidentally. 
b. esp. in the phr. Obiter dictum IL., (a 
thing) said by the way]: in Law. An expres- 
sion of opinion on a matter of law, given by 
a judge in court, but not essential to his 
decision, and therefore not of binding 
authority; hence gen. Any incidental 
statement or remark 1812. B. quasi-adj. 
(after obiter diclum). Made or uttered by the 
way; incidental 1767, 

Obitual (obi-tiwal), a. and sb. rare. 1706. 
If. L. obitus OBIT + Alg cf. habitual.) 1. 
adj. = OBITAL 1. 2. sb. = OBITAL 2, OBITUARY 
A 1. 1812. 

Obituary (obi-tiwüri) sb. and a. 1706. 
[= med. L. obituarius adj. and sb., f. obitus; 
see OBIT and -ARY',] A. sb. 1. A register of 
deaths, or of obit days. 2. A notice or an- 
nouncement of a death or deaths, esp. in a 
newspaper; usu. comprising a brief biog- 

raphy of the deceased 1738. B. adj. Re- 
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lating to or recording a death (usu. with a 
biographical sketch of the deceased); esp. o. 
notice 1828. ME. [Parti 

Object (o-bdsékt), sb. late ME. [Partly 
Ee use of OBJECT ppl. a.; but in philo- 
sophical senses — med. scholL. objectum, 
lit. thing thrown before (the mind) In 
branch II rendering L. objectus, thus 
properly a distinct wd.] I. From L. objectum, 
pl. objecta. t1. A statement introduced in 
opposition; an objection —1617. 12. Some- 
thing *thrown' or put in the way as an 
obstacle; a hindrance —1504. 3. Something 
presented to the sight or other sense; a 
material thing; spec. the thing or body 
observed by means of an optical instrument, 
or represented in drawing or perspective. 
late ME. b. Something which on being seen 
excites admiration, horror, amusement, 
commiseration, etc.; in colloq. use a person 
or thing of pitiable or ridiculous aspect 1588. 
4. That to which action, thought, or feeling 
is directed; the thing (or person) to which 
something is done or about which something 
acts or operates ( = Schol. materia circa quam). 
Const. of (the action, etc. or agent). 1586. 
5. The thing aimed at; purpose, end 1597. 
6. Metaph. A thing of which one thinks or 
has cognition, as correlative to the thinking 
or knowing subject; something regarded as 
external to the mind; the non-ego; also 
extended to include states of the ego, or of 
consciousness, as thought of 1651. 7. Gram. 
A substantive word, phrase, or clause, 
‘governed by’ a verb. Also, the word 
‘governed by’ a preposition. 1729. 

3. Pe obiect of the eye is all pt may be seen, & al 
p' maye be herde is obiect to the herynge 
TREVISA. b. Some r objects will be sent 
thither in hopes of relief BUTLER. 4. He. . will be 
deemed a prs T o. of public charity 1773. 5. 
How quickly Nature falls into reuolt, when Gold 
becomes her Obiect? SHAKS. 7. O. clause, a 
clause or subordinate sentence forming the 
object of a verb, as in ‘we know (that) he is 
alive’. Direct o., the word or phrase ‘governed’ 
by a transitive verb. Indirect o. of a (trans. or 
intr.) verb. {No a matter of indifference 
(e.g. distance no o. 

II. [= L. objectu-s (u-stem).] t1. The fact 
of throwing itself or being thrown in the way 
(rare) 1555. 12. = OBJECTION 3. 1610. 

2. Reason Ji the obiect of all harme SHAKs. 
Comb.: 0.-| (Billiards, Croquet, etc.), the ball 
at which the player aims his own ball; -finder, a 
contrivance for registering the position of an o. on 
mounted microscopic slide, so as to find it 
again; -lens = OBJECT-GLASS; -lesson, a lesson 
about a material o. conveyed by actual examina- 
tion of the o. fig. something that exemplifies some 
principle in a concrete form: 80 0. teaching; -plate 
(Microscopy), the plate upon which the object to 
be examined is placed: (Surveying), a 
levelling-staff. Hence O-bject! a. devoid of an 
Object or objects, esp. aimless, purposeless; so 
O-bjectless-ly adv., ness. 

tObje-ct, ppl. a. late ME. I- L. objectus, 
pa. pple. of obicere; see next.) 1. Thrown or 
put in the way; exposed (to injury or any 
influence, or to sight) -1650. b. Opposite; 
also fig. opposed, contrary -1613. 2, Ob- 
jected, charged (against a person) 1599. 

Object (bd3e-kt), v. late ME. object. 
Da. ppl. stem of L. obicere, f. ob- OB- 1 + 
jacere throw; or — L. objectare (cf. Fr. 
objecter).) 1. trans. To put over against or 
in the way of something; to expose to. Obs. 
or arch. 1578. b. To put in the way or inter- 
pose, as an obstacle or hindrance to progress, 
or a defence from attack. Obs. or arch. 1548. 
te. To expose fo danger, etc. —1077. 2. To 
place (something) before the eyes, etc., or 
the mind. Obs. or arch. 1534. 3. To bring 
forward as a reason, ground, or instance; to 
adduce. Obs. or arch. 1536. 4. To urge as an 
objection (to, unto, against). late ME. 5. To 
attribute to any one as a fault or crime. 
Const. to, against (tupon, indirect 0bj.). 
1409. 16. trans. To impute, attribute (to) 
1776. 7. intr. To state an adverse reason; 
now often merely: To express or feel disap- 
proval. late ME. b. with to (occas. against, 
rarely at) or inf.: To bring forward a reason 
against: now usu.: To express, or merely to 
feel, disapproval of; to have an objection to, 
dislike. (The chief current sense.) 1513. fe 
intr. To bring an accusation. Acts 24:19, 


OBJECT 


1. He commanded him to be objected toa hum 
and an enraged Lyon 1654. b. Pallas to their 
The mist objected PoPE. 2. Whose tempe 
was of proof against any meat objected 
appetite FULLER. 4. Bryant ob v 
circumstance to the authenticity of the I 

e did o. n 


1830. 5. When God afflicted Job, 
sin to him HOBBES, 7. I think I'll have a 
if you don't o. (mod.). b. We o. to the. 
on scientific grounds 1869. Hence TObje'ctabl 
a, that may be objected, or urged as an ob; 
(against or to); that may be objected to =] 
Obje-cted ppl. a. placed opposite, present 
the view or perception. Obs. or arch. 1 
O-bject-glass. 1665. [OBJECT sb. I, 3] : 
The lens or combination of lenses 
telescope, microscope, etc. 
nearest to the object. (Ci 
Objectify (übdse-ktifoi), v. 1886. 
OBJECT sb. + -FY.] trans. To make into, 
present as, an object, esp. an object. 
sense; to render objective. Hence OE 
je:ctifica-tion, the action of objectifying or 
condition of being objectified; an instance of 
this. A 
Objection (übdse-kfon). late ME. [ Or. 
objection or late L. objectio, t. as OBJECT v. 
see -ION.] 1. a. The action of stating some- 
thing in opposition to a person or thing, 
b. That which is objected; tan accusation 
against a person; an ad ^ reason, argu- 
ment, or contention. Now often merely; An 
expression, or feeling, of disapproval, di 
agreement, or dislike (esp. in phr, to have 
or no o.). c. A document in which an objec 
tion is stated. +2. transf. and fig. An adverse 
action, an assault —1586. 3. Presentation to 
the view or to the mind, or that which {8 60 
presented; representation, offer 1049. Mi. 
1. b. I have no o. to join with you in the enquiry 
1875. Phr, To take o., to bring forward a reason 
against something, or merely to object. Hence 
Obje:ctlonable a. open to o. now often, un 
acceptable, unpleasant. Obje-ctionableness. 
Obje'ctionably adv. d 
Obje:ctivate, v. 1873. t. OBJROTIVE d. + 
-ATE?, Cf. Fr. objectiver.] trans. OBIE 3 
So Obje:ctiva:tion = OBJECTIFICATION. 


Objective (óbdse-ktiv), a. and sb, 1020, 
[- med.L. objectivus (Occam; of, d 
objective in Duns Scotus); so Fr. objectif ; 866. 
OBJECT sb., -IVE.) A. adj. +1. Philos. Por 
taining or considered in relation to its object; 
constituting, or belonging to, an object 
action, thought, or feeling; ‘material’, 
opp. to subjective or ‘formal’ —1075, fb. 

or pertaining to the object or end as the cause 
of action; o. cause = final cause: see CAUSE 
sb. I. 4. —1078. 2. Philos. Used of the exist- 
ence or nature of a thing as an object o 
consciousness (as dist. from subjective). fa. 
Opp. to subjective in the older sense = in 
itself’: Existing as an object of conscious: 
ness; considered only as presented to the 
mind —1744. b. Opp. to subjective in the 
modern sense: That is the object of 
ception or thought, as dist. from the per- 
ceiving or thinking subject; hence, that is, or 
is regarded as, a 'thing' external to th 
mind; real 1647. 3. transf. (from 2 b) a. Of 
person, a writing, work of art, ctc.: Treat 

of outward things or events; regi 
things from an objective standpoint 
(Occas., after mod. G. objektiv: Treating & 
subject so as to exhibit the actual facts, not 
coloured by the feelings or opinions of the 
writer.) 1855. b. Med. Applied to symptoms 
‘observed by the practitioner, in distinction 
from those which are only felt by the patien 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.) 1877. 4. With to: That is 
the object of sensation or thought. In 
Metaph. Related as object to subject (see 
OBJECT sb. 6). 1762. 5. Perspective. That is, or 
belongs to, the object of which the deli 
tion is required 1706. 6. Applied to the lens. 
or combination of lenses in an optical Instru- 
ment which is nearest to the object (0. glassy 
now usu. ORJECT-GLASS, or simply objective) 
1763. 7. Gram. Expressing or denoting the 
object of an action; spec. applied to that case 
in mod. English in which a noun or pro- 
noun stands when it is the object of a verb, 
or is governed by a prepositio! lso to the 
relation of such noun or pronoun to SUO 
verb or preposition 1763. 8. O. point: on 
Mil. the point towards which the advance © 


EvE-GLASS 3) 
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troops is directed; hence gen. the point 
aimed at 1864. 9. Characterized by objecting 
1814. 

2. a, This confession was the o. foundation of 
faith; and Christ and his Apostles, the subjective 
Jer. TAYLOR. Natural phenomena are. such as 
we see and perceive them: Their real and 9. 
natures are, therefore, the same BERKELEY. b. In 
the philosophy of mind, subjective denotes what 
is referred to thé thinking subject, the Ego; o. 
what belongs to the object of thought, the Non- 
Ego 1853, This [Christ's resurrection] was an 
historic o, fact FARRAR, 3. The book [Robinson 
Crusoe]. is, to use a much-abused word, emin- 
ently 0.; that is, the circumstances are drawn 
from a real study of things as they are 1855. To 
complete the survey of the actualities of party 
politics by stating in a purely positive, or as the 
Germans say ‘objective’, way, what the Ameri- 
cans think about. .their system BRYCE. 8. The 
city of Meshed being my o. point 1893. 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) 1. Short for o. 
glass (see A. 0) 1835. 2. Gram. Short for o. case 
(see A. 7) 1861. 3. Short for o. point (see A. 8); 
also fig. something aimed at, an object or end 
1881. Hence Obje:ctively adv. in an o. 
manner or relation (usu. opp. to subjectively). 
Obje:ctiveness, Objectivity, the quality 
or character of being o. 

Objectivism (óbdge-ktiviz'm). 1872. |f. 
OnJROTIVE a. + -ISM.] The tendency tò lay 
stress upon what is objective or external to 
the mind; the philosophical doctrine that 
knowledge of the non-ego is prior in sequence 
and importance to that of the ego; the 
character (in a work of art, etc.) of being 
objective. So Objectivist, one who holds 
the doctrine of o. (also attrib.). 

Obje-ctivize, v. 1856. [f. OBJEOTIVE a. + 
~IZE.] trans. To render objective. 

Objectize (o-bdséktoiz) v. 1008. [f. OB- 
JkOT sb. + zk. ] trans. To make into an 
object, objectify. So Objectiza:tion. 

Object-matter. 1652. [= OBJECT ppl. a. 
+ MATTER sb.] fi. Matter presented to view 
or to be employed as a means GAULE. 2. The 
matter that is the object of some action or 
study, (Usu. subject-matter) 1836. 

Objector (@bdge-ktoa), 1640. [f. OBIECT v. 
+ -OR 2.] One who objects or makes an 
objection to something. 

A conscientious o. to vaccination 1899, 
icient (jbdgi-f'ént). 1864. [= L. 
ens, ent-, pr. pple. of obicere; see 
OBJECT v., -ENT.] One who objects; an 
opponent of a motion or proposition. 

Objurgate (@-bdgvage't), v. 1616. [= 
objurgat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. objurgare, f. 
ob- Oh. 1 + jurgare quarrel, scold, f. jurgium 
quarrel, strife; see -ATE*.] (rans. To chide, 
scold. Also absol. or intr. Hence Objurga:- 
tion, chiding, scolding.  Obju-rgative, 
Obju:rgatory adjs. Obju-rgatorily adv. 

(\Oblata (ọblë'-tă), sb. pl. Hist, 1658. [L., 
subst. use of n. pl. of oblatus; see next.) Law. 
Old debts, or offerings ‘made to the king by 
any of his subjects, which, if not paid, were 
put in the sheriff’s charge. 

Oblate (o-ble't), sb. 1756. [- Fr. oblat — 
med.L. oblatus, subst. use of pa. pple, of L. 
offerre OFFER.] A person solemnly devoted 
to a monastery or to a religious work; spec. 
a member of a congregation or order devoted 
to a specific work. 

Oblate (gblé!-t, g-ble't), a. 1000. [= mod, L. 
oblatus, f. ob- OB- 1 + latus, asin Le 
PROLATE d.] Geom. Flattened at the poles; 
said of a spheroid produced by the revolution 
of an ellipse about its shorter axis. Opp. to 
prolate, Hence Oblate-ly adv., -ness. 

Oblation (biet. Jen). late ME. [= (O)Fr. 
oblation or late and eccl. L. oblatio, t. oblat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. offerre OFFER; see ox. 
I. In religious senses. 1. The action of 
solemnly offering something (e.g. à sacrifice, 
thanksgiving, ete.) to God or to a deity. 2. 
The action of offering the elements of bread 
and wine to God in the Eucharist; also, the 
whole service of the Eucharist 1450. 3. That 
which is offered to God or to a deity; an 
offering, sacrifice; a victim. late ME. tAlso 
transf. 4. The presentation of something to 
God for the services of the Church, or other 
Dious uses; that which is so presented 1455. 
REOR UD UE 

acion o! ankes geu; E 
2607 6. 2. The great b iturg), that in which 
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the consecrated elements are presented as 
sacramentally the body and blood of Christ, 3. 
Hee. .shall bring his o. vnto the Lord Lev. 7:29. 
4. We humbly 'h thee most mercifully to 
accept our alms and oblations Bk. Com. Prayer. 

II. In general uses. 1. The action of offer- 
ing or presenting 1595. 12. A subsidy or tax; 
a gift to the king 1008. Hence Obia: tional 
a. Obla · tionary sb. Eccl. one who receives 
the oblations at the celebration of the 
Eucharist; adj. having the function of 
receiving the oblations. tObla-tioner, one 
who makes an 0. 

Oblatory (oblütori, a. 1011. [= Fr. 
toblatoire or med. L. oblatorius, f. as prec.; 
see -oRY*,] Pertaining to oblations, 

tOble-ctate, v. rare. 1011. [~ oblectat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. oblectare delight, f. ob- 
OB- 1  leclare, frequent. of lacere entice; see 
ATR“. frans. To delight, please, rejoice 
—1621. fSo Oblecta-tion, delight, pleasure, 
enjoyment 1508. 

Obley (obli). IME. uble, obly — OFr. ublee, 
oubleie, oblie (mod. oublie) :- eccl. L, oblata, 
subst. use of fem. pa. pple. of L. offerre. Cf. 
OBLATION.] fl. An offering, oblation. ME. 
only: 2. An altar-bread or wafer. Now Hist, 


Obligant (obligànt). 1754. [7 L. obligans, 
-ant-, pr. pple. of obligare; see OBLIGE, -ANT.] 
Se. Law. One who binds himself, or is legally 
bound, to pay or perform something. 

Obligate (obligét), ppl. a. late ME. |- 
L. obligatus, pa. pple. of L. obligare; seo 
OBLIGE, Ark“. fl. Bound by oath, law, or 
duty; obliged —1539. 2. Biol. That is of 
necessity such. O. parasite, an organism of 
necessity parasitical. 1887. 

Obi te (oblige't) v. 1541. [~ obligat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. ; sec OBLIGE, -ATE?.] 
1. To bind (a person) by a moral or legal tie. 
Chiefly in pass. 1668. 2. To make (a thing) a 
security; to pledge, pawn, mortgage 1890. 
3. = OBLIGE v. IIT. 1, 2. (In later use chiefly 
dial. and U.S. collog.) 1692. b. To render 
(conduct, etc.) obligatory 1879. 

1. Every contract. by which a debtor is 
obligated to pay any tax BRYCE. 3. b. An 
interest in him beyond what gratitude obligated 


1879. 

Obligation (obligé^fon) ME. [- (O)Fr. 
obli = L, obligatio, f. as prec.; see AN.] 
1. The action of binding oneself by oath, 
promise, or contract to do or forbear some- 
thing; a binding agreement; also, that to 
which one binds oneself, a formal promise. 
2. Law. An agreement, enforceable by law, 
whereby a person or persons become bound 
to the payment of a sum of money or other 
performance; the document containing such 
an agreement; esp. in Eng. Law, à written 
contract or bond under seal containing a 
penalty with condition attached. Also, the 
right created or liability incurred by such an 
agreement, document, or bond. late ME. 
3. Moral or legal constraint, or constraining 
force or influence; the condition of being 
morally or legally obliged or bound; a moral 
or legal tie binding to some performance; the 
binding power of a law, moral precept, duty, 
contract, etc. 1002. 4. Action, or an act, to 
which one is morally or legally obliged ; one's 
bounden duty, or a particular duty. Oceas.; 
An enforced or burdensome task or charge. 
1605. 5. a. The fact or condition of Indebted- 
ness for a benefit or service received 1032, 
b. A benefit or service done or received 1015, 

Legal liability —1758, 

Of the obli, Von made bytwene god and us 
1526. 3. Bound In filiall O., for some terme To do 
obsequious Sorrow SHARKS. What 0. lay on me to 
be popular? BURKE. Of 0. obligatory, Day Desi 
a day on which it is of obligation for the fait 

to abstain from work and to attend divine 
service, 4. The 0. of tribute BRYCE. 5. a. They 
return benefits. because o. is a pain JOHNSON, 
b. When a kindly face er us, though but 


by,..we should feel it as an o. LAMB. 
Pir do be, put, under an 0. 
Obligato, var. of Obbligato. 


Obligatory (obligàtori, Obli-giteri), a. 
ME. [- late L. obligatorius, f. as prec.; see 
-onv?] 1, Imposing obligation, binding 
legally or morally; of the nature of an 
obligation; that must be done. Const. on, 
upon (tto, tof). 1502. 2. Creating or consti- 
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tuting an obligation ME. 3, Biol. = 
OBLIGATE ppl. a. 2, 1896, 

1. There are situations.. in which, therefore, 
these duties are o. BURKE. 2. Writing (bill, ete.) o. 
= OBLIGATION 2. Hence O'bligato:ily adv. 
O'bligato:riness. 

Oblige (bloid3), v. ME. [= (O)Kr, 
obliger — L. obligare bind around or up, bind 
by oath or other tie; pledge, impede, 
restrain, f. ob- OB- 1 + ligare bind, For- 
merly pronounced óbli-dj (XVI-early XIX).] 
L 1. trans. To bind (a person) by an oath, 
promise, contract, or any moral or legal tie 
(to a person or a course, or fo do a thing), 
Now only in Law. Also refl. 12. To make 
(lands, property, a possession) à guarantee or 
security for the discharge of a promise or 
debt; to pledge, pawn, or mortgage —1750. 
3. a, Of an oath, promise, law, command, 
ete.; To bind (a person) fo some action or 
conduct, or fo do something; also, fo a person 
(obs, exc. in Law). late ME, b. With simple 
obj.: To be binding on (a person, conscience). 
Also absol. late ME. 

1. It has been commonly suppos'd, That a Father 
could o. his Posterity to that Government of 
which he himself was a Subject LOCKE. The town 
council obliged themselves to his son to build that 
aisle to his memory 1890. 3. b. You say they are 
no Laws unless they o. the Conscience MARVELL, 
To be obliged: to be bound by a legal or moral tie. 

II. ta. frans. To make (any one) subject or 
liable fo a bond, penalty, or the like 1649. b. 
refl. To render oneself liable to punishment 
Y se obligare). Now only Civil Law. late 

E, 

III. 1. (rans. To bind or make indebted 
(tto oneself) by conferring a benefit or kind- 
ness; to gratify with or by doing something; 
to do a service to, confer a favour on, Said 
also of the service, kindness, etc. 1567. b. 
absol. To confer a favour; esp. to favour a 
company (with some performance). colloq. 
1735. 2. pass. To be bound to a person by ties 
of gratitude; to owe or fool gratitude. Now 
said freq. in ref. to small services, or for- 
mally, as in ordering goods from a trades- 
man, ete, 1548. 13. trans, (vaguely) To gratify, 
charm ~1709. 

1. Your early attention to this application will 
much o., Sir, your very faithful and obedient 
servant 1796. O. me with the milk DICKENS, b. 
He ‘obliged’ at the pianoforte 1897. 2. I told 
them 1 was very much obliged to them for their 
Good-will 1726. 

IV. 1. (rans. To constrain, esp. by moral or 
legal force or influence 1632, 2, To render 
imperative 1635, 

1. Self-preservation obliged the people to these 
severities DE FoR. Hence 'bligable æ., 
Obliged-ly adv., -ness. Obli'ger, one who 
imposes or confers an obligation. 

bligee (obloidgi:). 1559, (t. prec.; see 
Ant.] 1. Law. One to whom another is 
bound by contract; the person to whom a 
bond is given. (Correl. to obligor.) 2. One 
who is under obligation for benefits received 

1610, 

Obligement (Gbloi-dgsmént). 1084. t. 
OBLIGE v. + -MENT.] 1. „ OBLIGATION 2, Obs. 
exe. in Civil Law. 2. Obligation (moral or 
legal); obligation for benefits received; a 
kindness, favour 1611. 

2. This I would endure, And more, to cancel my 
obligements to him DRYDEN, 

Obliging (ébloi-dsin), ppl. a. 1032, lt. 
Oulan v. + -ING*.] That obliges. 1. That 
imposes obligation; obligatory. Now rare. 
1638, 2. Of persons, otc.: Ready to do ser- 
vices or favours 1032, b. Of actions, words, 
oto. : Courteous, civil, polite 1635, 

2. Keppel had a sweet and 0, temper MACAULAY, 
Hence Obli-ging-ly adv., -ness. 

Obligor (obloidgó-1). 1541. (f. OBLIGE v. + 
on 2.] Law. One who binds himself to 
another by contract; the person who gives à 
bond or obligation. (Correl. to obligee.) 

Obliquate, v. rare. 1670, [- obliquat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. obliquare, f. obliquus; see 
next, -ATE*] (rans. To bend aside, twist 
obliquely —1736. So tObliquaction, a 
bending obliquely; a twisting awry, 

Oblique (jbli-k) a. (sb) late ME. [= 
(O)Fr. oblique = L. obliquus, f. ob- On- 1 + 
obscure element.) 1. Having a slanting 
direction or position; declining from the 
vertical, or from the horizontal; diverging 


OBLIQUE 


from a given stralght line or course, 2. 
Spec. uses, a. Geom. Of a line, a plane 
figure, or a surface: Inclined at an angle 
other than a right angle. Of an angle: Either 
greater or less than a right angle, Of a solid, 
as n cone, cylinder, or prism: Having its axis 
not perpendicular to the plane of its base. 

1571, b. Astron. O. sphere, the celestial or 
terrestrial sphere when its axis is oblique to 
the horizon of the place; which it is at any 
part of the earth's surface except the poles 
and the equator. O. ascension, descension: 
Bee ASCENSION 3, DESCENSION 5. O, horizon, 
one which is oblique to the celestial equator. 
1503. c. Anat. Parallel neither to the long 
axis of the body or limb, nor to its transverse 
section; esp. of certain muscles, ete. 1615, 
d. Hol. Of a leaf: Having unequal sides 1835. 
e, Cryst. = MONOOLINIO 1878. f. Naut. O. 
sailing: the movement of a ship when its 
course makes an o. angle with the meridian. 
1706, g. O. perspective: see PERSPECTIVE. 3. 
Jig. Not going straight to the point; indirect. 
late ME. b. Of an end, result, etc.: Indirectly 
aimed at 1528. 4. Deviating from right con- 
duct or thought 1576. 5. Gram. a. O. case, 
any ease except the nominative and vocative 
(and occas., the accusative). b. Of speech or 
narration: see INDIRECT a. 3 (L. oratio 
obliqua) 1530. 6. Mus. O. motion: when one 
part remains without moving while another 
ascends or descends. (Opp. to similar and 
contrary.) 1811. B. sb. An oblique muscle. 

1. If straight thy track, or if o. (rhymes strike], 
Thou know'st not TENNYSON, 2. a. O. hyperbola, 
one the asymptotes of which are not at right 
angles to one another. 3. All censure of a man's 
self is o. praise JOHNSON, b. For that the love we 
bear our friends..Hath in it certain 0. ends 
DRAYTON, 4. There are persons to be found. who 
grow rich and great. . by various o, and scandalous 
ways 1770, 5. b. There is scarcely a single o. 
sentence throughout St. John's Gospel 1882. 
Hence Obli-que-ly adv., -ness. 

Oblique (bitte), v. 1775. [= Fr. obliquer 
march in an oblique direction, f. oblique 
OBLIQUE a.) t1. (rans. To turn in a sidelong 
direction, 2. intr. To advance obliquely, 
esp. (II.) by making a half-face to the right 
or left and then marching forward 1787. b. 
Of a line, ete.: To slant at an angle Scorr, 

1. When her ens was fixed on me, .her eye 
of duty was finely obliqued SHERIDAN. 

Obi em (bli-kwiti). late ME. [= (O)Fr. 
obliquilé = L, obliquilas, f. obliquus; sce 
OBLIQUE a., -TY.] 1. The quality of being 
oblique; degree of this 1551. 2. fig. Deviation 
from moral rectitude, sound thinking, or 
right practice; a delinquency, a fault, an 
error, late ME. t3. Deviation from direct- 
ness in action, conduct, or speech; a method 
that is not straightforward 1818. 

1. The o. of the eye, which is proper to the 
Chinese and Japanese DARWIN. O. of the ecliptic, 
the inclination of the plane of the ecliptic to that 
of the equator, 2. The perversnesse and 0. of my 
will Donne. 3. The obliquities of Eastern 
negotiation 1818, Honce Obli-quitous a, 
mentally or morally perverse, 

Obliterate (übli-téret, ppl. a. 1598. [= L. 
oblit(eratus, pa. pple. of oblil(Derare; seo 
next, -ATR™] 1, Blotted out; obliterated. 
Now only poe. 2. Enlom. Applied to the 
markings on insects, when the borders of 
spots fade into the ground-colour, ete. 1826. 

Obliterate (óblitéret, v. 1548, — [= 
oblit(Herat-, pa. ppl. stem of L, oblif(erare 
strike out, erase, f. ob- On-  lil(f)era LETTER; 
ace Ar,] 1. trans. To blot ont (anything 
written, etc.) so as to leave no distinct 
traces; to erase, delete, efface 1611. b. To 
enuse to disappear (anything perceived by 
the senses) 1007. 2. To efface, wipe out (a 
memory, ete); to do away with, destroy 
(qualities, characteristics, ete.) 1548. 3, 
Phys. and Path. To efface, close up, or other- 
wise destroy (esp. a duct or passage, the 
cavity of which disappears by contraction 
and adhesion of the walls). Also intr. for 
refl. 1813, 

2. He designed to o. and extinguish the memory 
of heathen antiquity and authors BACON. Hence 
Oblitera- tion, effacement, extinction. Obli-ter- 
ative a. tending to o. 

Oblivion (óbli-vion). late ME. E- (O)Fr. 
oblivion — L. oblivio, -on-, f. stem obliv- of 
oblivisci forget.] 1. The state or fact of 
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forgetting; forgetfulness. b. Heedlessness, 
disregard 1470. c. Intentional overlooking, 
esp. of political offences 1564, 2. The state 
or condition of being forgotten. late ME. 

1. Make us drinke Lethe. . ; That for two daies o. 
smother griefe MARSTON. b. Among our crimes o. 
may be set DRYDEN. c. Act or Bill of O., an act or 
bill granting a general pardon for political 
offences; in Eng. Hist. spec. applied to the Acts 
of 1660 and 1690, exempting those who had taken 
arms against Charles II and William III re- 
spectively from the consequences of their deeds. 
2. A question. . which ought to have been buried 
in o. 1769. Hence Obli-vionize v. trans. to 
consign to o, 

Oblivious (óbli-vios), a. late ME. [- L. 
obliviosus, f. oblivio; see prec., -0vs.] 1. That 
forgets; forgetful; unmindful. Const. of. 
Ib. erron. Unconscious 1862, 2. Of or per- 
taining to forgetfulness; attended by or as- 
sociated with oblivion 1563. 

1. The slow formality of an o. and drowsy 
exchequer BURKE. b. He was frequently o. of. 
what was passing around him 1862. 2. Some sweet 
Obliuious Antidote SHAKS. Hence Obli-vious-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Obliviscence (oblivi-séns). 1774. f. obli- 
viscent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. oblivisci forget; 
see -ENCE.] Forgetfulness. 

fOblocu'tion. late ME. (- late L. 
oblocutio, f. oblocul-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
obloqui contradict; see LOCUTION. Cf. OFr. 
oblocution.] Evil-speaking, obloquy, slander 
1731. 

Oblong (o:blon), a. and sb. late ME. I- L. 
oblongus somewhat long, oblonz, elliptical, f. 
ob- OB- 1 + longus long.] A. adj. Elongated 
in one direction (usu. as a deviation from an 
exact square or circular form); having the 
chief axis longer than the transverse dia- 
meter; spec, in Geom., rectangular with the 
adjacent sides unequal. b. Of a sheet of 
paper, page, book, panel, postage stamp, 
otce.: Rectangular with the breadth greater 
than the height; as an o. (opp. to an upright) 
octavo 1888. Also in Comb. 

O. spheroid, a prolate spheroid. 

B. sb. An oblong figure, or something 
oblong in form; spec. in Geom., arectangle of 
greater length than breadth 1608. 

Xenophon then moved. .that the march should 
be in a hollow o., with the baggage in the centre 
GROTE. Hence Oblo-ngo-, used in Bot. as comb. 
form of oblong adj. in sense ‘with o. extension’. 

Oblongatal (oblopgé^tl), a. 1885. If. 
mod.L. oblongatus, as in medulla oblongata, 
f. L. oblongus OBLONG; see -ATE*, -AL'.] Of 
or pertaining to the medulla oblongata, the 
hindmost segment of the brain. 

Oblongated (oblopge'téd), ppl. a. 1700. 
[f. as prec, + -Ep'.] Prolonged; in o. marrow, 
the medulla oblongata, 

Obloquy (oblókwi) 1450. E late L. 
obloquium contradiction, f. ob- OB- 1 + 
loqui speak.] 1. Eyilspeaking against a 
person or thing; abuse, detraction. tFor- 
merly also with an and pl. b. The condition 
Of being spoken against; bad repute; 
reproach, disgrace 1409. +2. transf. A cause 
of detraction or reproach; a disgrace 1021. 


1. They had to, hold their convi e 
ns They, 6035 o. hold their convictions in the 


So Obh 
a, characterized by o. 


Obmutescence (obmiute-sens). 1646. (f. 
L. obmutescere (f. ob- OB- 1 + mutescere 
grow mute) + -ENCE,] A becoming (wilfully) 
mute; the action of obstinately remaining 
DA So Obmute'scent a. remaining mute 

Obnoxious (9bno-kfos) a. 1581. [- L. 

us or, f. obnorius exposed to harm, 
subject, liable, f. ob- OB- 1 + mora hurt, 
injury; see -1ovs.) 1. Exposed to harm; 
subject or liable to injury or evil of any kind. 
Const. fo, tinf., or tsimply. 1597. 12. Liable 
to punishment or censure; reprehensible 
1774. 13. Answerable, amenable (fo some 
authority); dependent, subject; hence, sub- 
missive, obsequious. Const. (o. —1754. t4. 
With (o: Exposed to the (physical) action or 
influence of; open fo —1671. 5. erron. (by 
confusion with nortous): Hurtful, injurious 
-1683. 6. That is an object of aversion or 
dislike; occas. giving offence, acting objec- 
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tionably. (The chief current use, app. 
with nozious.) Const. to. 1075. 

1. The time of Youth is most O, to forget ( 
1077. We are o. to so many Accidents ADDI 

2. A late work has appeared to us highly 0. 
respect GOLDSM. 3. An existence that is 
dependent upon or o. to any other 1729, 
Carlyle..is becoming very o. now that he 
become popular E. FITZGERALD. Hence 
no'xious-ly adv., ness. 

Obnubilate (obnia 

obnubilat-, pa. ppl. 

cover with clouds or fog; sce 

To darken as with a clou o ove 
obscure. Hence Obnubila:tion, 

tion; spec. clouding of the mind or faculi 
Oboe ()boi, obo") 1700. [= It. o 
(three syll.) — Fr. hautbois HAvTROY.] 1, 
HavrBoY 1. 1794. 2. Name of a reed: i 
an organ, with metal pipes, giving a penoti 
ting tone 1700. Hence O-boist, a perform 
on the o. 

Obol (o beh. 1070. 
OBOLUS.] = OBOLUS 1 
Ovbolary, a. nonce-wd. (f. L. obolus + 
ARY.] That contributes an obolus; or, 
Possessing only oboli, impecunious, LAMI, 
Obole (obo). 1656. [~ (O)Fr. obole = | 
obolus; see next.] A small French coin 
orig. of silver, later of billon, in use from 
10th to 15th c. i a denier; also called 
maille. D 

Obolus (o-bólis). PL. -li (loi). 1631. [I 
= Gr. c, var. of dM OBELISK.] 1. A silver. 
(later, bronze) coin of ancient Greece, = } of 
a drachma, or about 14d. English 1579, 2. 
Applied to the French OnoLE, and to other 
(small) coins formerly current in 128 
also any small coin. Cf. On. +3. Apoti i 
Weight. A weight of 10 grains, or half n 
scruple —1661. yl 
Obovate (ob,0"-vét), a. 1785. 


[Anglicization ot 


[On- 2] 
Nat. Hist. Inversely ovate; egg-shaped with 
the broader end upmost or forward. b. In - 
comb. with adj., as o.-cuneale, -lai a 
1806. 

Obreption (obre-pfon). 1011. [= Ei 
obreption or L. obreptio, -on-, f. obrept-, pa. 
ppl. stem of obrepere creep up to, steal uj 
f. ob- OB- 1 + repere creep; Bee oN, 
obtaining of something by craft or deck 
spec. in Eccl. and Se. Law, of a dispensa 
gift, ete. by false statement. (Opp. to 
subreption.) 

Obreptitious (obrepti.fos), a. 101 
late L. obi s (f. as prec.) + O; 
-ITIOUS'.] Characterized by obreption; c0! 
taining a false statement made for the sake of 
obtaining something. 

Obrogate (obrógét), v. rare. 1656. ae 
obrogal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. obrogare, f. 
On- 1 + rogare ask, supplicate, propose 
law, introduce a bill; see -ATE*.] To repeal (i 
law) by passing a new one. 

Obscene (Obst), a. 1593. [= Er. obscene 
or L. obscenus, obscienus ill-omened, abomin- 
able, disgusting, indecent, orig. à term of 
augury.] 1. Offensive to modesty or 
cency; expressing or suggesting 
thoughts 1598. 2. Offensive to the senses 
the mind; disgusting, filthy. arch. 

1. The rabble of Comus. Feeling in 0. dances 
MACAULAY. 2. In raga 0, decreed to roam POPE: 
So Obsce'ne-ly adv. 1538, -ness 1037. 

Obscenity (óbsi-niti, óbse-nIti). 1008. 

L, obscwnitas, f. obscamus; see prec. 
Cf. Fr. obscénité.) Obscene quality 5 
character: a. Indecency, lewdness (esp. Of 
language); in pl. obscene words or mi 
tb. Foulness, loathsomeness; in pl. foul acti. 
dirty work —1807. i 

a. Worse. .then the worst obscenities of heal 
superstition Mtr. b. Slovenly cooks, that 
their obscenities never wash their bawdy : 
BURTON. 

Obscurant (obskitv-rant), sb. and a, 170% 
[= G. obscurant (xvin) - L. obscurans, 
pr. pple. of obscurare; see OBSCURE V., "i 
A, sb. One who obscures; one who strives | 
prevent inquiry, enlightenment, or 
B. adj. That obscures or darkens; of 
belonging to an obscurant 1878. Hf 
Obscu-rantism [cf. G. obscurandi A 


(xvrm)), the practice or principles of those ! d 
strive to prevent enlightenment or ^ 
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progross of knowledge 1534; Obscu'rantist 
sb, and d, = ONBSCURANT 1535. 

Obscuration (gbsklur'^fan). 1471, f= 1. 
obscuratlo, on-, f, obseurare darkon, f. 
obscurus; #00 ONSCURE r., ATION.) d. The 
action of obscuring, darkening, or clouding 
over; obscured or dimmed state or condition; 
in Astron, oceultation, eclipse, 2, Ag. The 
darkening or dimming of intollootual light, 
of the mental vision, of the sense of words, 
of ri» eto. 15 15 rene fot 

1, (ranaf, Our old dramatists are : 
scurations. of the th, maki: ^r Me whether 
: T 2. The o, of reli, is superstition 

879, 

Obscure (óbsklü*), a. (.) late ME, [= 
(O)Fr. obscur, latinized form of earlier oseur, 
escur = L, obscurus dark.) 1. Devoid of 
light; dim; henoe, gloomy, dismal, 2. Of, 
pertaining to, or frequenting the darkness; 
honoe, eluding sight 1005. 3, Of colour, oto, : 
Dark, sombre; in later use, dingy, dull 1400, 
4. Indistinet, undefined; hardly perceptible 
to the oyo; faint, ‘light’ 1593, b, Indistinetly 
perceived, felt, or heard 1697, 5. Of a place: 
Hidden, retired; remote from observation 
14st, 6. Inconspleuous, undistinguished, un- 
noticed 1655, b. Of persons, their station, 
Unknown to fame; humble, lowly 
7. fig. Not manifest to the mind or 
understanding; hidden, doubtful, vague, 
uncertain 1432, b. Of worda, statements, 
ote.: Not perspleuous; hard to understand, 
Also, of a speaker or writer, 1405, 

1. His lampe shall be put out In 0, darkenesse 
is, the dark or Invisible heat. 


Prov, 20:20, 0. 

rays of the solar spectrum, o, Hind 
clamor’d the Hue-long Night SHAKS, 3. An 0. 
Yellow 1662, 4. b. E. where |t endeth, aud 


awi 

soundeth o, and falntly JONSON, 5. They pursue, 
‘Munkey Ge Tho amall and 6 beginnings of great 

IRRE, 6s Tho amal 1 
political Institutions 1854. b. homaly Say 
and destiny ©, GRAY, 7. The Causo 
thin Disease, which is often o. 1782. b. A darke, 
o., and crabbed style 1573, Hence Obscwre-ly 
adr., -ness (now rare). 

B. sb. 1. Obscurity, darknows; the ‘outer 
darkness! 1607, 2, Indistinctness of outline 
or eolour 1702, 

1. Who shall. . through the palpable o, find out 
His uncouth way MILT, 

Obscure (óbskiü*u), v. late ME. [f 
On a., or the corresp, L. obseurare, OFr, 
obweurer (oarlier oseurer; ef, proc.).) 1. trans. 

» obscure or dark, to involve in 
dim 1547, 2. To dim the Iustre 
or glory of; to outabine 1045, 3, To hide from 
view 1004, tb. intr. (for ref.) To hide 

1032. 4, To conceal from knowledge or 
observation; to keep dark; to disguise. Also 
refi. 1530. 5, To render vague or unintelligible 
1554. 

1. Cynthia for shame obscures her silver shine 
Smaka, Iranaf, In modern English speech, 
are regularly obscured in syllables that have 
neither primary nor subordinate stress 0. 
Introd, 2. To deface and o, Godes 
5. This language. serves not fo el ite, but to 
dlaguise and o, MILL, 

Obscurity (óbskiü*rit), late ME. I= 
(Or, obscurilé = L. obseurilas, f. obscurus: 
see Onscrus a, IY.) 1. The quality or 
condition of being obscure; darkness 1494. 
2. The quality or condition of boing unknown 
or ineonspleuous 1619, b, An V 
or unknown person 1&22. 3, The quality or 
condition of not being clearly known or 
comprehended 1474, 4. Unintelligibleness 
1534, b. An obscure point; an unintelligible 


speech or passage. 
1, We walte for | 
50:0, 2. Suffering 
The thought LE 


4. One of the mosi 

Jowwwow, b. early Greek 
poeta 1875. 

Obsecrate (o-batkre't), v. rare, pedantic. 
147. [= „, pa. à of L. 
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ji 
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= 


tenesa DICKENS, 


185 omens 1447, 

fO'bsequy', lato ME. [= L. obsnguium 

compliance, f. ob Om- 1 + sequi follow, 
Fr. tebsfque obedience (Xxv),) 


fale amd funeral irain MELT. pt. 
Fun raf Obsequies DRYDEN, 


Henco “ 
Observable ((hzduvAb'l), a. and sb. 1008. 
tobsrr rable 


sing. Bilent 
Ree perform'd 


|f. OI. + sanik Cf. Vr. - 
sonso 1, L. ^ sense . 1. That 
must or may be observed, attended to, or 


kept. 2. 

Noteworthy formerly, tRemarkable, no- 

table 1600, tB, , A noteworthy thing, fact, 
clroumatance. 


or 
Fomme © ange la, intercourse M, GAA. 2. 
public iment became at 
'e met with nothing Very 9. 


aper. of the Observants or stricter France 

Keen More bowoar’d In the breach, then 
tome „ 

W b. Vor to doon bis obser. 


„ 4 Pul IL 
usune de Maj CHACCKR. . 2 
1729. 
d. Wespectful 
NE (Warely const. af.) arch. ME. 
He "d ih 
TI. „l. Observant care, heed -1690. 2. The 
action of paying ; notion; watehing 
rare, 
eon i — 37 And pried, in 
place, without 0. 
“Obeervancy bed nei, 1067, le t 
obserrantía; we proc., “ACY, I. The quality 
of being observant or 1 tthe action 
of observing. 2. i or obeeqnions 
attention. arch. 1601, 3. A Mouse of the 


Wow. 
(obs want, a. and s^. 1%. 


Observant 
, ebeereant (formerly aa ab), pr. 
EZ T atl A. adj, 1. 


OBSERVE 


spine Mw we A dutiful servant. 71617, 

LE J 
Obescvanilne (bes anti, clean. 
tin), 1646, [e Vr. Obserwantin, f. observant; 
seo proc., 4x5.) ~ Onemavant . d. 

Observation (obsoivéfon). late ME. U 
Le obwerratio, one, f. obeereal*, pa. ppl. atem. 
ot observare; soo Onexave, don, Cf, (% r. 
obwrealion.] V, = Ominnvanos I. l. Now 
rare or © 433, 12. — Onemavanon J. 2 
“ATLA. 13. = Onemnvanon IL 178, 14. m 
Omanvaxos I. 1. lars. B, = Oma. 
vanea III. . 1667, b. Tho faculty or habit 
of taking notice 1605, €, Attention to 
presagpes or omens; an act of augury or 
divination, (Now only in general sonso.) 
1005. d. Mil. Tho watobing of a fortress, of 
an enemy's movementa, ete, 1430. 6. The 
action or an act of observing solentifioally a 
phenomenon in regard to ils cause or 
or phenomena in regard to thelr mut 
relatione, these boing observed as they occur 
in natum (and eo opp. to experiment); also, 
the rocord of this 1550, b. «pec. The taking 
of the altitude of the sun (or other heavenly 
body), in order to find the latitude or longi- 
tude; the reult obtained 1560, 7, Observed 
truth or fact; à rule or maxim gathered from 
experience, Now rare, 1000, B. A remark in 
speech or writing in ref, to something 
observed 1593, 

1, The 0. of the Babbath MACAULAY. 4. Temp, 
ur WL NT, K. They were. in less t h 
Mis, itapeurrk. b. Men of narrow o, Bacon, 
d. Army (corp, D] of o, & force em 
watehi army of the enemy. 6. O.. 
^ 
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or ining to (selentifir) o. 

rvative (QoabavAtiv), a 100. (f. 
Onaunvarion + Ive, on the anal. of com- 
servation, conservative, oto.) Of or pertaining 
to observation; observant, heedful. 


mee. 

fO'bservator, 1502, [= Vr. observaleur and 
bL. observator, f. observat-; me OWERVATION, 
SOR OG) = OW KO «1798. 

Observatory (óbxhavAtorl), ab, 1070, [= 
mod, I., obsereatorium (Newton, 1686), perl 
after Vr. obwerealoire; f. an proc. ; soe e 
1, A bullding or place for making observa» 
tions of natural + œp for 


wee.) A place of observation, PYRYRENSON, 
in Greenewieh Park 
Observatory, a. 1864, It. OMERYATION + 
anal, of consereation, 


wlentific observation, as, o, work. 
Observe hid 4, e. late ME. [= (Fr. 
ebeereer ^ L. obwriare. watch, to, 
, f. % Om 1. + serrure watch, keep.) 
I. trons, To adhere to or abide by In 
m (anything prescribed or fixed). b. 
o adhere to, follow (a method, rule, ete.) 
1544. 2. To hold or keep to (a manner of 
life or eonduet, a habit); to maintain (^ 
quality, state, eie.) late ME, d. To celebrate 
daly (a religions rite, fast, festival, ete.) 1508. 
O, Cireumetsion Tenge, In 


OBSERVER 


inir. To make observations 1004. 13. frans. 
To watch for in order to avail oneself of (a 
proper time, an opportunity) —1642. 4. To 
notice, remark, perceive, see (a thing or 
fact) 1560. 5. To perceive or learn by scientific 
inspection (without the aid of experiment) 
1559. b. spec. To make an observation (see 
OBSERVATION 6 b) in order to determine the 
altitude of (the sun, etc.), to ascertain (the 
latitude or longitude, etc.); also absol. or 
intr, 1559. 

1. If we obserue to doe all these Commande- 
ments Deut. 6:25. 2. d. He has not observed on 
the nature of vanity who does not know that it is 
omnivorous BURKE. 5. absol. When, as in astron- 
omy, we endeavour to ascertain these causes by 
simply watching their effects, we observe 1879. 

IV. To say by way of remark; to mention 
in speech or writing 1605. b. absol., or intr. 
with on or upon: To make an observation, 
to comment (on) 1613. Hence Obse-rve sb. 
t = OBSERVATION 5, 6, 7. 1830; = OBSERVA- 
TION 8. Sc. 1711. Obse-rvedly adv. notably. 
Obse:rvership, the office of Observer. 
Observing ppl. a. that observes; observant; 
engaged in scientific observation. Ob- 
se-rvingly adv. 

Observer (bzó"ivoi). 1555. (f. prec. + 
-ER'.] 1. One who observes or keeps a law 
rule, custom, practice, method, etc. 12. An 
Obsequious follower —1033. 3. One who 
watches, marks, or takes notice. (A frequent. 
title of newspapers.) 1581. b. One who 
accompanies the pilot of a flying machine to 
make military or other observations 1914. 
4. One who observes phenomena scientific- 
ally; occas. the official title of the person in 
charge of an observatory 1795. 

1. Su 11 700 to be a conceal'd o. of the Jewish 

T . 3. He is a great Obseruer, and he lookes 
Quite through the Deeds of men SHAKS. b. Mil. 
One who makes observations, esp. in connection. 
with the firing of artillery 1903, 

Obsess (bse's), v. 1503. [-. obsess-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. obsidére sit down before, f. ob- OB- 
1 + sedére sit.) t1, trans. To sit down before 
(a fortress, the enemy); to besiege, invest 
—1047. 2. Of an evil spirit: to beset (a 
Person); to haunt; to actuate from without 
1540. 3. transf. To beset like a besieging 
force or an evil spirit; in mod. use esp. to 
haunt and trouble as a ‘fixed idea’ 1531. 

Obsession (Sbse-fon), 1513. = L. obsessio, 
f. as prec.; see -ION. Cf. Fr. obsession.] fl. 
The action of besieging; investment, siege 
—1038. 2. Actuation by the devil or an evil 
Spirit from without; the fact of being thus 
actuated 1005. 3, transf. The action of any 
influence, notion, or *fixed idea', which 
persistently assails or vexes 1680. 

2. These cases belong rather to o. than. possess- 
lon, the spirits not actually inhabiting the bodies, 
but hanging or hovering about them 1871. 3. The 
thought of death began to haunt him till it 
became a constant o. 1893. Hence Obse'ssional 

. Obsessionist. Obse-ssive d. 

Obsidian ((bsi-ditin). 1656. [- erron. L. 

anus, in edd. of Pliny for obsianus; so 
called from its resemblance to a stone found 
in Ethiopia by one Obsius (erron. Obsidius) ; 
Seo Hax. Min. A dark-coloured vitreous 
lava or volcanic rock, of varying composition, 
resembling common bottle-glass; volcanic 
glass 1796. b. Also o. stone (apis Obsi(di)- 
anus), 

Obsidional (jbsi-dionül) a. 1430. E L. 
obsidionalis, f. obsidio, on- siege, f. obsidere; 
See OBSESS v., - Ali.] 1. Of or pertaining to a. 
siege. 2. fig. Besetting 1879. 

1. O. crown (coronet, garland, wreath), tr. L. 
corona obsidionalis, a wreath of grass or weeds 
conferred as a mark of honour upon a Roman 
general who raised a siege. O. coins, coins struck 


m s bésieged city to supply the want of current 


tObsi-gnate, v. 1053. [- obsignat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. obsignare seal, seal up, f. ob- 
OB- 1 + signare mark, seal, SIGN; see -ATE?.] 
trans. To seal; to mark as with a seal; to 


ratify or confirm formally -1677. So 
tObsi-gn v. 1554-1670. 
Obsignation (obsigné-fon) Now rare. 


1568. [= L. obsignatio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
The action of scaling; formal ratification or 
confirmation as by sealing. 

Obsignatory (gbsi-gnitari), a. Now rare. 
1630. [f. OBSIGNATION + -OnY?.] Having the 
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function of, or pertaining to, obsignation; 
or confirming as with a seal. 

Obsolesce (gbsdle-s), v. rare. 1873. [- 
L. obsolescere grow old, etc., inchoative 
form of *obsolére, f. ob- OB- 1 + solére be 
accustomed.] intr. To be obsolescent; to fall 
into disuse. 

Obsolescence (obsdle-séns). 1828. I. as 
next; see -ENCE.] 1. The process of becoming 
obsolete. 2. Biol. The gradual disappearance 
or atrophy of an organ or part, esp. from 
disuse 1852. 

Obsolescent (obsdle-sént), a. 1755. [= 
obsolescent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. obsolescere 
see OBSOLESCE, -ENT.] 1. Becoming obsolete 
going out of use or date. 2. Biol. Gradually 
disappearing; imperfectly or slightly 
developed; said of an organ, structure, or 
mark, which was formerly fully developed 
or well-marked 1846. 

1. The stronghold of o. opinions 1863. 

Obsolete (o-bsólit), a. (sb.) 1579. [= L. 

us grown old, worn out, pa. pple. of 
*obsolére, repr. by inchoative obsolescere 
OBSOLESCE.] 1. That is no longer practised or 
used; discarded; out of date. 2. Worn out; 
effaced through wearing down, atrophy, or 
degeneration 1832. 3. Biol. Indistinct; not 
clearly marked; very imperfectly developed 
1700. B. absol. or sb. One who or that which 
is out of date or has fallen into disuse 1748. 

1. Olde and o. wordes 1579. One o. ironclad 
1884. 2. Cases of o. tubercle 1807. Hence 
O'bsolete v. (now rare), trans. to render or 
account 0.; to disuse, O-bsolete-ly adv., ness. 
Obsoletion, the action of becoming or con- 
dition of being o. O-bsoletism, an o. term, 
phrase, custom, etc.; obsoleteness, 

Obstacle (obstük'l. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
obstacle (earlier ostacle) — L. obstaculum, f. 
obstare stand in the way, f. ob- OB- 1 + stare 
stand; see -ACLE.] 1. A hindrance, impedi- 
ment, obstruction. 12. Resistance, objection ; 
in phr. fo make o., to offer opposition -1032. 

1. He should remove the O. which prevented the 
Use of his Sight STERLE. Comb., as 0.-race, a 
race in which impediments have to be sur- 
mounted. 

Obstetric, -al (ébste-trik al), adjs. 1742. 
[= mog. L. obstetricus, tor obstetricius, f. 
obstetriz, -tric- midwife, lit. ‘a woman who is 
present, to receive the child’, f. obstare; 
See prec., -TRIX, -I0, -ICAL.] Of or pertaining 
to a midwife or accoucheur, or to midwifery 
E enn. AE uou Practice. 

tetrica . the nurse-frog, Alytes obstetri- 
cans. So Obste-trically adr. 1780. rs ope: 

TObste-tricate, v. 1023. I- obstetrical-, pa. 
ppl. stem of eccl. L. obstetricare (Tertullian), 
f. L. obstelriz; see prec., -ATE*.] I. intr, To 
act as midwife; to aid in childbirth —1809. 

. trans. To help the delivery of. Chiefly 
1 So f Obstetrica tion (rare) 1615— 

Obstetrician (obstétri-fün). 1828. t. 
OBSTETRICS + -ICIAN, after physician, etc.] 
One skilled in obstetrics; an accoucheur. 

Obstetrics (ğbste-triks). 1819. Ipl. of On- 
STETRIC; see -IC 2.] The branch of medical 
practice which deals with parturition, and its 
antecedents and sequels; the practice of 
midwifery. 

Obstinacy (o-bstinüsi). late ME. [- med. 
L. obstinacia, f. obstinatus; see next, -ACY. 
Partly f. next.] The quality or condition of 
being obstinate; stubbornness, persistency ; 
spec. of a disease. Rarely in neutral or good 
sense. b. With an and pl. An act or instance 
of ON» 

. O. ina cause, is but constancy ij 
SIR T. BROWNE. [He] adhered to his own opinion 
with his usual o. 1769. The o. of the disease 1808, 
b. An o. against the Laws HOBBES, So O-bsti- 
nance, O-bstinancy (rare). 

Obstinate (o-bstinét), a. (sb.) ME. [- L. 
obstinatus, pa. pple. of obstinare persist, f. 
ob- On. 1 + stan- (cf. DESTINE); see -ATE*.] 
1. Pertinacious in adhering to one’s own 
Eas ae yielding to argument, persua- 

on, or entreaty; inflexible, headstro: , self- 
willed. Rarely in neutral or good jede 2. 
Unyielding, rigid, stiff; spec. of à discase, 
etc. not yielding readily to treatment; 
stubborn 1638. B. sb. A stubborn or inflexible 
person 1502. 

1. The o. Man does not hold Opinions, but they 


OBSTRUENT 


hold him 1680. 2. An o. sleeple: 

diarrhea 1871. So O-bstinate v. (now ae 
render 0.; to cause to persis stubbornly, Also 
refl. (= Fr. s'obstiner). O. bstinate-]y adr, 
-ness. +Obstina-tion, ob stinacy. 2 

Obstipation  (obstipe'.[an). 1597. falt. 
Of CONSTIPATION by substitution of prefix] 
The action of blocking or stopping UD; Med, 
extreme constipation. So tOb-stipate h 
(rare) -1702. á 

Obstreperous (ibstre-péros), a, 1600. [f 
L. obstreperus (f. obstrepere make a noise 
against) + -ovs.) 1. Charact 
noise or outery, esp. in oppe 
ous; vociferous. 2. Turbulent or unruly, esp, 
in resistance 1657. 

1. They [ravens] sate all night, Beating the ape 


with their o. beakes B, JoNs. The most careloss 
and o. merriment JOHNSON. 2, Becoming re- 
markably o. when thwarted 1874. Henos 
Obstre:perous-ly adv., -ness. 

tObstri-nge, v. rare. 1593, [- L. obstrin- 
gere, f. ob- On- 1 + stringere tie, bind.) 
trans. To put under obligation; to bind 


71000. 8o Obstri'ction, obligation, 
Obstruct (übstrr-kt), v. 1011. [= obstruct-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. obstruere build against, 
block up, f. ob- OB- 1 + struere pile, build.] 


1. trans. To block, close up, or fill (a way or 
passage) with obstacles or impedimenta; to. 
render impassable or difficult of passage, 
2. To interrupt or render difficult the passage 
or progress of; to impede, hinder, or retard 
(a person or thing in its motion) 1055, 3. fü. 
To stand in the way of, or persistently 
oppose the progress or course of (proceed- 


ings, or a person or thing in a purpose or 
action); to impede, retard, withstand, stop 


1647. 4. To interrupt, shut out (the sight or 
view of) 1717. 
1. The door is now so obstructed with Stones 
708. The Wind. obstructs the coming of any 
letters from Holland 1688. 2. 1 don't know if it be 
just thus to o, the union of man and wife GOLDSM, 
‘0 0, process (in Law): to commit the punishablé 
offence of intentionally hindering the officers of 
the law in the execution of their duties, 4. There 
was nothing to o. the view Gro. ELIO 
Obstruction (ğbstrv-kfən). 1 L. 
obstructio, on-, f. as prec.; sco oN. Cf. Fr. 
obstruction (Xv1).] 1. The action of obstruct- 
ing; the condition of being obstructed; 
frequently in ref. to passages, organs, er 
functions of the body; esp. the ill-conditién 
produced by constipation of the bowels. 
2. fig. The hindering or stopping of the 
course, performance, or doing of anything; 


spec. the persistent attempt to stop the 
progress of business, e.g. in the House of 


Commons 1656. 3. Anything that stops 
or blocks a way or passage, or hinders or 
Prevents progress; an obstructing obstacle 
1597. 

1. This does make some o. in the blood: This 


Crosse-gartering Saks. He advanced without 
further o. to the capital 1841. O. of the Bu 
chian tube 1844. Cold o., stoppage of the vital 


functions, the condition of the body in e 
2. That practice of talking against time whic 
has more recently become famous under the name 


of o. 1880. 3. The great o. to generosity in our 
nature is jealousy 1876. a f 
Gomb., 0.-guard, a bar, etc. fixed in front of & 
railway engine to remove an o. from the rails. 
Hence Obstru:ctionist, one who advocates or 
systematically practises o, 1846; so Obstru'c- 
tionism. 1 
Obstructive (jbstro-ktiv), a. (sb.) 1611. 
If. OBSTRUCT v. + k.] A. adj. 1. Obstruct- 
ing; tending to obstruct; causing impedi- 
ment. Const. of, fo. 2. Of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of obstruction of the bowels or 
of any bodily duct or passage 1620. d 
J. Academies may be said to be o. to energy an 
inventive genius M. ARNOLD. t 
B. sb. 1. An obstructive agent, instrument, 
or force; a hindrance 1642. 2. One who 
obstructs, esp. in parliamentary business 
1856. " 
1. Episcopacy. .was instituted as an 0. to me 
diffusion of Schisme and Heresy JER. TATL 
Hence Obstru:ctive-ly adv., ness. Obstru' 
tivism. 3 
Obstructor (bstro-ktox). 1649. f. OF 
STRUCT + on 2.] One who or that whicl 
obstructs; a hinderer; an opponent © 


Progress, 
Obstruent (o-bstruent), a. and sb. 1069. 
l- obstruent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. obstruere; 


OBSTUPEFY 


geo OBSTRUCT, -ENT.] A. adj. Obstructing; 
Med. closing up the ducts or passages of the 
body 1755. B. sb. Something that obstructs, 
an obstruction; Med. a medicine which 
closes the orifices of ducts or vessels, or the 
natural passages of the body. 

Obstupefy (dbstid-pifoi), v. 1613. [f. L. 
obsiupefacere, after STUPEFY.] trans. To 
stupefy, esp. mentally. So fObstu-pefact 
a. -fa:ction, -fa:ctive a. 

Obtain (óbté-n) v. [Late ME. obieine, 
-tene repr. tonic stem of (O)Fr. obtenir — L. 
obtinére, f. ob- OB- 1 + tenére hold.) 1. trans. 
To procure or gain, as the result of purpose 
and effort; hence, generally, to acquire, get. 
Also absol. 12. To gain, win (a battle or 
other contest) —1649. 3. intr. To gain the 
day, prevail; to succeed, prosper. Obs. or 
arch. late ME. 4. To attain to, get as far as, 
reach, gain. Obs. or arch. 1477. tb. with inf. 
To attain or come fo be, to do, etc.; to succeed 
in doing something —1703. 15. To hold; to 
possess; to occupy. (A Latin sense.) 1710. 
6. intr. To prevail; to bein force or in vogue; 
to hold good, have place, subsist, exist. 
1618 

1. Blessed are the mercifull: for they shall 
obteyne mercy TINDALE Matt. 5:7. Obtaining 
Pardon by Mony, or other rewards HOBBES. 3. 
This, though it failed at present, yet afterwards 
obtained Swirr. 5. He who obtains the Mon- 
archy of Heav'n Mut. 6. Laws of nature which 
universally o. 1764, Hence Obtai-nable a. 
Obtai-nai (rare) 1803, Obtai-nment, the action 
of getting. Obtai-ner. 

Obtected (übte-ktéd), ppl. a. 1816. [f. L. 
obiecius, pa. pple. of obtegere cover over + 
bl. Entom. a. Covered by a neighbouring 
part. b. Of pups: Having the limbs, ete., 
of the future insect indistinotly discernible 
through the outer covering (opp. to coarctate); 
in later use occas. including coarctate. Also 
said of the metamorphosis in which such 
pupe occur. 

Obtemper (óbtempoz), v. 1450. [- (O)Fr. 
obtempérer - L. obtemperare obey, f. ob- OB- + 
lemperare qualify, temper, restrain oneself; 
seo TEMPER v.] trans. To comply with, 
submit to, obey; now only in Sc. Law, to 
obey (a Judgement or ‘order of a court). 
tb. intr. with to —1684. 

Obtemperate (óbte-mpére!t), v. late ME. 
[- obtemperat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. obtem- 
perare; see proc., -ATE*, Cf. TEMPERATE v.]. 
trans. and inir. = prec. 

tObte'nd, v. 1573. [- L. oblendere spread 
in front of, f. ob. OB- 1 + tendere stretch.) 
1. trans. To put forward as a statement, 
reason, etc.; to pretend —1700. 2. To hold 
out; to present in opposition; to oppose 
1725. 

Obtenebrate (jbte-xfbre!t) v. 1011. [- 
obtenebrat-, pa. ppl. stem of eccl. L. obtene- 
brare, f. ob- OB- 1 + L. tenebrare darken; see 
-ATE*.] (rans. To ovérshadow, darken. 
Hence Obtenebra-tion, the action of over- 
Bhadowing; being overshadowed. 
Obtention (jbte-nfon). 1624. [- late L. 
oblentio (Jerome), t. obtent-, pa. ppl. stem of 
L. obtinére OBTAIN; see -ION. In later use ~ 
Fr. obtention (xv1).] The action of obtaining; 
obtainment. 3 

Obtest (óbtest), v. 1548. [- L. oblestart 
call to witness, protest by, f. ob on account of 
+ testari bear witness, call upon as witness. 
Ct. OFr. obtester.} I. trans. To adjure; to beg 
earnestly, beseech, supplicate (a person that 
.., or io do something). 2. intr. or with 
dependent clause: a. To make earnest 
supplication or entreaty. b. To call heaven 
to witness, to protest 1050. 

2. Obtesting Deputies o. vainly CARLYLE. 
Obtestation (obtesté!fon). 1931. [- L. 
obiestatio, f. oblestat-, pa. ppl stem of 
obtesiari; see prec., -IoN. Cf. OFr. vblestation.] 
1. A beseeching by some sacred name; 
supplication, 2. The action of calling (the 
Deity, etc.) to witness 1555. 

+Obtre-ct, v. Also obtract. 1596. [- L. 
oblrectare disparage, detract from, f. ob- 
Os- + tractare drag, haul.] trans. To detract 
from, to disparage, decry —1617. So Ob- 
trecta-tion, detraction, slander 1563. tO-b- 
trectator, detractor. late ME. 

Obtrude (gbtra-d), v. 1555. [- L. obtrudere, 
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f. ob- OB- 1 + írudere thrust.) I. trans. To 
thrust forth; to eject, push out. Also refl. 
1613. 2. To thrust forward forcibly or un- 
duly; to thrust (a matter, person, etc.) upon 
any one. Const. on, upon, into (tto, unto). 
1555. Also refl. b. intr. (for refl.) To be or 
F oneself 

2. A man of low birth. ., obtruded on them. .by 
the king for their general FULLER. Subordinate 
officials, who. .obtruded themselves into matters 
beyond their office 1847, b. Let us not o. Upon 
E sorrows’ holy solitude 1844. Hence Obtru-- 

Obtruncate (ğbtro-nke't), v. 1023. [- 
obtruncat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. obtruncare cut 
off, lop away, f. ob- OB- 1 + truncare cut oft, 
maim; see -ATE*.] trans. To top, decapitate. 
So Obtrunca-tion. 

Obtrusion (übtrü-5on) 1579. [alt., by 
substitution of prefix, of INTRUSION.] 1. The 
action of obtruding (anything)into any space 
or place, or against anything else 1847. 2. The 
importunate thrusting of some one or some- 
thing (upon one, or upon one's attention); 
also concr. something thus thrust upon one 
1641. b. The forcing of oneself or one's 
company upon any one. 

2. Disturbed by the o. of new ideas JOHNSON. 

Obtrusive (ğbtrü-siv), a. 1667. [~ obirus-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. obtrudere (see OBTRUDE) + 
-IVE.] 1. Projecting so as to be in the way 
1842. 2. Forward, unduly prominent. 

2. Not obvious, not o., but retir’d, The more 
desirable Mur. Hence Obtrusive-ly adv., 
ness. 

Obtund (jbto-nd), v. late ME. [- L. 
obtundere beat against, blunt, dull, f. ob- OB- 
1 + tundere beat.] trans. To blunt, deaden, 
dull, render obtuse (the faculties, physical 
qualities, etc.). Chiefly in medical use. 

The sense of smell is obtunded 1872. 

Obtundent (dbtv-ndént), a. and sb. 1842. 
[- obtundent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. obtundere, or 
f. OBTUND v. + Nr.] a. adj. Dulling 
sensibility. b. sb. A substance used to do 
this; a demulcent. 

Obturate (o-btiure't), v. 1628. [- obtural-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. obturare stop up, f. ob- 
OB. 1 + turare close up; see -ATE*.] (rans. 
To stop up, close, obstruct. 

Obturation (obtiuré'-fon). 1610. [- late 
(eccl.) L. obturatio, f. as prec.; see -ION. Ct. 
Fr. obturation.] The action of stopping up; 
obstruction of an opening or channel; spec. 
in Gunnery (see next, 2 b). 

Obturator (obtiure'toi) 1727. [- med. I 
obturator obstructor, f. as prec.; see -OR 2. Of. 
Fr. obturateur (Paré).] Something that stops 
up. 1. Anat. (usu. attrib.) Name of a mem- 
brane (o. membrane, or o. ligament) 
which closes the thyroid foramen; applied 
also to structures connected with this. 2, An 
artificial device for stopping an opening. 
spec. a. Surg. A plate, etc., for closing an 
opening of the body, esp. an abnormal 
opening, as in cleft palate. b. Gunnery. A 
gas-check. c. A shutter of a photographic 
camera. 1862. 

1. O. foramen, a large opening in the os innomi- 
natum, representing the division between the 
ischium and pubis. O. muscles, two muscles (0. 

us and o. internus) serving for rotation, etc., 

of the thigh. O. nerve, a branch of the lumbar 

lexus, having twigs distributed to the hip and. 
ee joints and various muscles of the thigh. 

Obtusangular (obtiuse-ngitlix), a. Now 
rare or Obs. 1680. [f. OBTUSE a.. after 
reclangular.] = Obtuse-angled. 

Obtuse (übtiz-s),a. 1509. [= L. oblusus, pa. 
pple. of obtundere OstuND.] Blunt; opp. to 
acute. 1. lit. Of a blunt form; not Bharp or 
pointed; esp. in Nat. Hist. of parts or organs 
of animals or plants 1589. 2. Geom. Of a 
plane angle: Greater than a right angle; 
exceeding 90? 1570. 3. fig. Indistinctly felt or 
perceived; dull 1620. 4. Not acutely sen- 
sitive or perceptive; stupid, insensible 1509. 

1. A blow with an 0. weapon 1767. 2. O. cone, a 
cone of which the section by a plane through the 
axis has an o. angle at the vertex. O. hyperbola, a 
hyperbola lying within the o. angles between its 
asymptotes. 3. I. felt an o. pain..in my stomach 
1790. 4. O. in his understanding, but kind and 
faithful in his disposition Scorr. Comb., as .. 
angled a., having an 0. an; le or angles; also in 
‘Nat. Hist., with another adj., expressing a com- 
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bination of forms, as o.-ellipsoid. 
Obtu'se- y adv., ness. 

Obtusi- (óbtii:si), comb. form of L. 
obtusus OBTUSE, as in Obtusifolious a., 
having obtuse leaves; etc. 

Obtusity (óbtiu-siti). 1805. [f. OBTUSE g. + 
IV.] The quality of being obtuse, obtuse- 
ness; dullness, stupidity. 

His combined conceit and o. POE. 

Obumbrate (obp-mbrét) a. rare. 1513. 
-L. obumbratus, pa. pple. of obumbrare; see 
next, -ATE*.] fa. Overshadowed, darkened 
—1032. b. Entom. Concealed under some over- 
hanging part, as the abdomen in some 
spiders 1826. 

Obumbrate (gbv-mbre't), v. Now rare. 
1526. [- obumbrat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
obumbrare, f. ob- OB- 1 + umbrare shade, f. 
umbra shadow; see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To over- 
shadow; to shade, darken; to obscure. 12. 
Misused for ADUMBRATE 3. 1632. 

So Obumbra‘tion (now rare) late ME. 

llObus (obüs, -z). 1871. [Fr.] A howitzer 
shell. 

Obvention (übve-nfon) 1459. [~ (0) Fr. 
obvention or late L. obventio revenue, f. 
obvent-, pa. ppl. stem of obvenire come in the 
way of, happen to, f. ob- OB- 1 + venire 
come; see -I0N.] That which comes to one 
incidentally; in Eccl. Law, an (occasional) 
incoming fee or revenue. 

tObve'rsant, a. 1579. [~ obversanl-, pr. 
ppl. stem of L. obversari take position over 
against, f. obversus; sce OBVERSE d., -ANT.] 
Standing over against, opposite; also, placed 
in front of; hence, familiar, well-known 
-1754. 

Obverse (o:bvóus), a. and sb. 1656. [= L. 
obversus, pa. pple. of obvertere turn towards, 
f. ob- OB- 1 + vertere turn.) A. adj. 1, 
Turned towards or against; opposite. 2. Of 
a figure: Narrower at the base or point of 
attachment than at the apex or top; spec. 
in Nat. Hist. Also in comb. = obversely, 
OB- 2, as obverse-lunate. 1826. 3. Answering 
to something else as its counterpart 1875. 
B. sb. 1. That side of a coin, medal, seal, ete. 
on which the head or principal design. is 
struck; the opposite of reverse 1658. 2, The 
face or side of anything intended to be 
presented to view; front as opp. to back 1831, 
b. fig. The counterpart of any fact or truth 
1862. 3. Logic. A proposition obtained by 
OBVERSION 1870. 

B. 2. b. Here you have the two sides—the science 
of medicine, and its o., the practice of witchcraft, 
1862. Hence Obve'rsely adv. in an 0. form or 
manner; with an adj. of shape — OB- 2. 

Obversion (óbvó-xfon). 1804. [irreg. f. 
OBVERSE + -ION, after VERSION.) 1. The 
action of turning towards some person or 
thing. 2. Logic. A form of immediate 
inference in which, by changing the quality, 
from one proposition another is inferred 
having a contradictory predicate 1870. 

Obvert (0bvó-it), v. 1623. [= L. obverlere, 
f. ob- OB- 1 + vertere turn.) f1. trans. 
To turn (something) towards; to place 
fronting —1781. 12. To turn (a thing) ina 
contrary direction -1657. 3. Logic. To change 
the quality of (a proposition) in the way of 
OBYERSION 1870. 

Obviate (o:bvi,eit), v. 1567. LE obvial-, pa. 
ppl. stem of late L. obviare meet in the way, 
prevent, f. ob- OB- + via way; see -ATE'. ot. 
(O)Fr. obvier.) 1. trans. To meet, en- 
counter; hence, to withstand, oppose —1702. 
2. To meet and dispose of or do away with; 
to prevent by anticipatory measures 1598. 

2. The remedies and means to 0. these dangers 
CROMWELL. So Obvia:tion, prevention. late ME. 

Obvious (obvios), a. 1586. [f. L. obvius, H3 
obviam in the way; see prec., -ous.] 1. Lying 
or standing in the way; placed in front of or 
over against; fronting. Obs. or arch. 1594. 
12. Open to (action or influence); liable 
—1772. 13. Coming in one's way; frequently 
met or found 1772. 4. Plain and open to the 
eye or mind, perfectly evident; palpable 
1635. b. Zool. Plainly visible, evident, as an 
o. marking or stripe; opp. to obscure. 

1. No more rejoycing in the o. Light DRAYTON. 
2. The Pedant is so o. to Ridicule STEELE. 4. 
Things present are o. to the sense, things to come 
to our Reason only HOBBES. It appears o. to me, 


Hence 


OBVOLUTE 


that one or the other of those two great men, 
must be minister BURKE. €. quasi, The 
obvious: that which is obvious, Hence O-bvlous- 
ly adv., «ness. 

Obvolute (ebvóliut), a, 1700. [= L, 
obvolutus, pa. pple, of obvolvere; see next.) 
Bot, Applied to a vernation in which two 
leaves are so folded in the bud that half of 
one enrolls half of another, 

Obvolve (übvolv), v. rare. 1623. [= L. 

„t. oh. OB- 1 + volvere roll.) trans, 
‘To wrap round, muffle up; to disguise. So 
Obvolution (rare), the wrapping of a 
bandage round a limb; also, fa fold or twist 
1578. 

Obvolvent (óbvelvént) a. 1857. [t. 
OBVOLVYR + RNT.) Wrapping round; Entom. 
curving inward or downward. 

Oca (Ka). 1004. [Sp. — Peruv. oecd, 
Hither of two S. Amer. species of Ozalis, O. 
erenala and O. tuberosa, cultivated for their 
edible tubers. 

Ocarina (okürinà). 1877. (- It. ocarina, 
f. oca goose (with ref. to its shape); see -INA'.] 
A musical instrument consisting of an egg- 
shaped terracotta body with a whistle-like 
mouthpiece and finger-holes. 

Occamist (okàmist) 1550. |f. name 
Occam or Ockham + r.] A disciple or 
follower of William of Occam (early 14th c.), 
the 'Invineible Doctor’, who revived the 
tenets of the Nominalists. Hence O'ccam- 
I the doctrine or system of the Occamista 
1837. 

Occamy (oküml). 1596. [A corrupt form 
of alcomye, aleamy ALCHEMY.] A metallic 
composition imitating silver. 

Occasion ()ké^3on) sb. late ME. [= 
(O)Fr. occasion or L, occasio, -ion- juncture, 
opportunity, motive, reason, (later) cause, f. 
occas-, pa, ppl. stem of occidere go down, set, 
f. ob- On- 1 + cadere fall; see ox.] I. I. A 
favourable juncture of circumstances; an 
opportunity, b. Porsonified (see FORELOCK 
b. 2). 1002. 2, = Cause sb, I. 3. late MK. 
Tb. A pretext, an excuse —1049. 3, = CAUSE 
sb. I. 1. Const, of, that, late ME. b. A 
subsidiary or incidental cause. Dist, from 
cause = 'offlelent cause’ (CAUSR ab. I. 4). 
1006. €. A person who (esp. incidentally) 
brings about something 1548. td. The 
action of causing or occasioning. Also 
transf. That which is caused or occasioned. 
~1600, t4. That which gives rise to discus- 
€ As consideration; the subject treated 

1. Phr, To take o., to take advantage of an oppor- 
tunity (to do something); I took o. to go up and to 
bed in à pet PEPYS, 2. edo, inducement to sin, 
‘offence’, ‘stumbling-block’ ( Gr, exdv&aAov in 

^T.) TINDALR. 4. To give o. to, to give rise to, to 

i A mistake which had given o. to a burst 
of merriment JOHNSON, b. It [medicine] con- 
sidereth causes of diseases, with the occasions or 
impulsions BACON, d. By the occasyon of duke 

Huon of Burd „ he had loste l. of his 
nephues BERNERS, 

II. 1. Necessity or need arising from a juno- 
ture of circumstances. Const. for (tof) or inf. 
1576. tb. A particular, esp. a personal, need, 
want, or requirement. Chiefly in pl. = 
needs, requirements. 1807. 2, Necessary 
business; a matter, piece of business, business 
engagement. Chiefly pL, affairs, business, 
1 — arch. 1504, tb. pl. Necessities of nature 

1. When he had o. to be seene, He wi 
Cuckow is in Iune, Heard, not A 
b. Merch. V. 1.1. 149, 2. Sich as pass on the seas 
ne thelr lawfull occasions 1662 Bk, Com. 
Prayer. 


III. t1. A juncture of circumstances (in 
itself); an event, incident, circumstance 
~1049. fb. gen. The course of events or cir- 
cumstances SHAKS. 2. A particular casual 
occurrence or juncture; the time at which 
something happens; a particular time 
marked by some occurrence or by its special 
character, tFormerly occas.: A case, an 
instance, 1568, 3. a. A religious function; in 
Scotland, a Communion service. arch. or 
Obs. 1789, b. A special ceremony or celebra- 
tion; a ‘function’, an ‘event’. Chieffy collog. 
1860, 

1. b. With-hold thy 92. dreadfull O, SHAKS, 
2. Vpon the next o. that we meete Snaxs. On 


1432 


the o. of her marriage with Mr, —. 1902, 3. b. It 
was a great o. 1902, 

Phrases, On or upon 0., as 0. or opportunity 
arises, On or upon d. of, li ual connection. with. 
For (on, upon) one's o., on one's account, for one’s 


e. 

Occasion (óké^3on), v. 1530, t. prec.; = 
Fr. occasionner.] 11. trans, To give occasion 
to (a person); to induce; also, to do this 
habitually; hence, to habituate, accustom 
-1084, 2. To be the occasion or cause of 
(something); to cause, bring about, esp. in an 
incidental or subsidiary manner 1596, f3. 
Occasioned by, in consequence of —1725. 

2. I occasioned much mirth with a ballet I 
brought with me PEPYs, 3. Some of which. were 
drowned, unable to swim to shore occasioned by 
age 1634. So Occa'sloner (now rare), one who 
or that which occasions 1452, 

Occasional (üké*sonl), a. (sb.) 1568. f. 
OCCASION sb. + Al. Cf. med. L. occasionalis 
(xm).] fl. That happens casually or in- 
cldentally; casual —1054. 2, Happening or 
operating on some particular occasion; 
limited to specific occasions; arising out of, 
required by, or made for, the occasion 1631. 
b. Of an article of use, building, piece of 
furniture, etc.: Made or constructed for the 
occasion; adapted for use on special occasions 
1700. c. Of persons: Acting or employed for 
the occasion or on particular occasions 1759. 
3. Taking place, occurring, or met with now 
and then 1630. 4. Serving as the occasion or 
incidental cause, Rarely const. of. 1646. B. 
ab, An occasional workman, oto. (cf. CASUAL 
B. 3.) 1892. 

2. His o. going from the Sermon, being forced 
thereunto by the Extremity of the Toothach 1677. 
O. Conformity, a phr. applied after 1700 to the 
practice of persons who, in order to qualify them- 
selves for office, received the Sacrament according 
to the rites of the Church of England, and after- 
wards during their office were present at any 
dissenting meeting for worship. O. Conformist, 
one who practised this, b. A loo, or o. table 1875. 
€. The o, soldier is no match for the professional 
soldier, MACAULAY. O, speaker, writer, etc., one 
who makes speeches for particular occasions or 
writes o. verses, pamphlets, etc, 3. An o. raid 
upon his neighbour's moveables 1881. 4. O. 
cause (Metaph.), (a) n secondary cause whereby or 
whereupon the primary cause comes into opera- 
tion; (b) in the Cartesian philosophy: see next. 
Hence "slona-ity, the quality or fact of 
being o. Occasionally adv, fon occasion; 
fincidentally; now and then, 

Occasionalism ()ké3onüliz'm). 1842. [f. 
prec. + su, after G, occasionalismus.] The 
doctrine of the Cartesian philosopher 
Goulinex which accounted for the interaction 
of mind and matter by supposing that on 
occasion of every volition God produces a 
corresponding movement of the body and on 
occasion of every affection of the body a 
corresponding idea, mind and body thus 
standing to each other in the relation of 
occasional causes. So Occa-sionalist 1776. 

fOcca'sionate, v. 1545. [- occasional-, pa. 

ppl. stem of late and med. L. occasionare, f. 
occasio; see OCCASION, -ATE*] trans. = 
OCCASION v. 1, 2. —1047. 

Occident (oksident) Chiefly poet. late 
ME. I- (O)Fr. occident — L. occidens, -ent- 
setting, sunset, west, subst. use of pr. pple. 
of occidere go down, set; see OCCASION 8b., 
Xr.] d. That quarter of the sky in which 
the sun and other heavenly bodies set, or the 
corresponding region of the carth; the west. 
Now rare, 2. Western countries, the West; 
io, orig., the countries of Western Europe, 
or of Europe as opp. to Asia and the Orient; 
Lu Bowe e perry ME. * 

„ His. sun's] bright passage to the O, SHAKS. 

Occidental (okside-ntàl), a. and sb. late 
ME. - (O)Fr. occidental or L, occidentalis, f. 
as prec.; see -AL'.] A. adj. 1. Belonging to, 
situated in, or directed towards the Occident; 
of or in the west, western, westerly. 2. 
Belonging to, found in, or characteristic of, 
western countries or regions of the earth (i.e. 
usu. those west of Asia); belonging to or 
situated in the West; Western 1553. 3. 
Applied to precious stones of inferior value 
1 » opp- 5 ORIENTAL a. 4. 1747. 

. „Met tt. i. . fig. Vpon the setting of 
that bright Occidental Starre, eene Elizabeth 

memory BIBLE, Transl. Ded. 
kh 19 0 ry BIBLE, [With 


B. sb. fa. A western country or region; the 


OGL 


0., the west 1829. b. A native or inhabitant: 
the West 1857. Hence Occide-ntalism, | 
quality, style, character, or spirit; 
customs, institutions, etc, of We 
nations, Occide'ntalist, one who favours 
Western customs, modes of thought, 
one who studies the languages and institu. 
tions of Western nations. Occidenta 2 
Occide-ntalize v. to render o. Occide: 
ally adv. 
Occipital (oksi-pitàl), a. (sb.) 1541. [e 
occipital med. L. occipitalis, -ale, f. 
see OCCIPUT, -AL'] 1. Belonging to, 
situated in or on, the occiput or back part of 
the head. Chiefly Anat., as o. artery. 
condyle, ete. 2. Having a large occiput H 
B. sb. a. The occipital bone. b. The ocelj 
muscle. c. pl. A pair of occipital plates on 
the head of some serpents. 1758. = 
1. O. bone, the bone NA the last part of the: 
cranium between the parietal and temporal 


O. muscle, the hinder part of the ocelpitos 
frontalis muscle. Hence Occi-pitally adv, F- 


8 (oksi:pito), bef. a vowel occas. 
occipit-, used in Anat. as comb. form of 
Occirut, in adjs. expressing a relation or 
connection between the occiput and another 
part, and denominating a ligament, muscle, 
measurement, etc.: as, 0. -a-xial, -A. xd, 
pertaining to the occiput and the axis 
vertebra; ~-fro-ntal, pertaining to, or 
extending between, the back of the head and 
the forehead; also ellipt, a „the 0,7 a 
muscle or occipitofrontalis, tho largo. fiw 
muscle of the scalp; -mavstoid, pertaining 
to the occiput and the mastoid process, ete, 
Occiput (oeksippt) late ME. [= In 
occiput, -pit-, f. ob- OB- 1 + caput head.) 
Chiefly Anat. The back or hinder part of the 
head. b. The occipital bone of the skull 1678, 
fOcci:sion. ME. [- (O)Fr. occision = I. 
occíaio, f. occis-, pa. ppl. stem of occidere, l. 
ob- On- 1 + cædere cut (down), kill, slay; 
AON. ] Killing, slaying; slaughter -1677, . 
Occlude (gkla-d), v. 1597. [~ L. oceludere, 
f. ob- OB- 1 + claudere close.] I. trans, 
shut or stop up, obstruct (a passage), 
2. To prevent 


(a vessel or opening). 
passage of (a thing) by placing something In 
the way; to shut in, out, or off 1623. b, Chem. 
Of certain metals, cte.: To absorb and retain - 


(gases) within their substance 1800, 
Dentistry, To cause the cusps of (the upper 
and lower teeth) to fit together; also (nir. . 

So Occludent a. having the property of 
occluding; sb, something having this proj Ü 

Occlusal (üklü-zàl) a. 1904. [f. OCOLUBION 
(sense 3) + -AL'.] Dentistry. Of or pertaining - 
to occlusion of the teeth. " 

Occlusion (óklü5on). 1645, (f. occlus-, pl 
ppl. stem of L. occludere; see procu AON) 
1. The action of occluding or fact of belnit 
occluded; stopping up, closing, (Chi 
scientific). 2. Chem. The retention of gases 
in the pores of metals or other substances 
1866, 3. Dentistry. The bringing of the 
opposing surfaces of the teeth of the two 
jaws into contact 1902, 

Occlusor (üklü-sj1). 1877. [f. OCCLUSION 4 
on 2.] Something that occludes; chii 
Anat., & structure which closes an opening. 
Also attrib., as 0. muscle, ete, 

Occult (ğkv-lt), a. 1533. (~ L. occultus, Pie 
pple. of occulere, f. ob- On- 1 + “i 
CONCEAL.) Hidden (lit. and fig.). 1. Hidden 
(from sight); concealed. Now rare or 
1507. b. Applied to a line drawn in the com 
struction of a figure, but not forming part of 
the finished figure; also to a dotted line 1600. 
2. Secret; communicated only to 
initiated 1533. 3, Not apprehensible by the 
mind; recondite, mysterious 1545. b. Im- 
perceptible by the senses. Now rare, 
merged in prec. 1650. c. Applied to physical 
qualities discoverable only by experim 
or to those whose nature was unknown 
unexplained; latent; also fransf. ©: * 
mental. Obs. exc. Hist. or as merged in 3 
1652. 4. Of the nature of or pertaining t0 
those sciences involving the knowledge oF 
use of the supernatural (as magic, alchemy, 
astrology, theosophy, and the like); als 
transf. magical, mystical 1633. " 

1. We two will stand beside that shrine, O. with: 

id, untrod RossETTI. 3. c. The Aristotelians 


OCCULT 
cpm pum 


ult selence. senso 4); myati- 
Er PS B 
Occult (kot), w 1527. [= L. b 


frequent. of ooculere; seo proo,) trans. To 
hide, conceal; to cut off from view by inter- 
posing some other body, Now 
scientific or techn. use, b. «pec, in Astron. 
said of one heavenly body (as the moon, or a. 
planet) hiding another (as a star, ete.) by 
paming in front of it 1764. Henoo t 
ppl. a., hidden, concealed, Occwlting ppl. 
a., that occulta; apee, In lighthouses, api 

to a light cut off from view for a few seconda. 
at rogular intervals. 

Occultation (ọkôltë'-fən). late ME, [= Fr. 
occultation or L. occullatio, f. occultare; so 
prec, JON.) 1, Hiding, eonecalment; the 
fact of being cut off from view by something 
interposod. Now only T Rar 
2. Asiron, ta, The disappearance a star 
in the sun's rays when in an apparent 
position near that of the gun. b. The con- 
coalment of one heavenly body by another 
paming between it and the observer, (Also, 
the concealment of a heavenly body behind 
the body of the carth; so in circle of per 
pelual 0,; woo. CRCLR ab, I. 2.) 1551, €. fig. 
Disappearance from view or notice 1825, 


1. The Light will be under o. three times In 
quick succession every Minute 1882. 2. e. The 
prospect of the coming ©. of personally dis- 
agrocable authors 1892, 

Occupance (qkidpins). Se, rare 1814. 
(f. OCOUPANT; Ho -ANCK,] = next, J. 

Occupancy (oklüpánsl), 1606, t. an pree.; 
see -ANOY.) d. The condition of being an 
occupant; = OCCUPATION 1, 2. 2, The fact 
of ocoupying or taking up (space) 1833. d. — 
OCCUPATION 4, 1826, Y 

4.0, i» the taking thing, 
which before be to nobody, dH 
iru ground and foundation of all property 
BLACKSTONE, 

Occupant (oklüpánt) 1806. [= Fr. 
occupant or L. eecupans, ande, pr. pple, of 
occupare; woo OCCUPY, -ANT.] A person 
occupying or holding in actual possession 
(property, esp, land, or an office or position); 
an occupier 1022, b. Law. Ono who takos 
Powwenlon of something having no owner, 
and so establisbos a title to it 1506, 

Occupation (gklüpé^fon), MK. [= AFr. 
5 (»enae 1) = (O)Fr. occupation = 
L. occupatio, k. occupal- pa, ppl, stem of 
occupare; we OccurY, -0N,]. I. The action 
of taking possession, exp. of m place or of 
land: selzuro, as by military conquest, to. 
entrance upon powossion ME, J. Actual 
holding or posession, esp. of a place or of 
land; rarely, also, of an or 
to ; ccoupanoy. late ME. d. The taking 
up of apace or time (rare) 1400, 4. The being 
occupied with, or engaged in something; that 
in which one iw engagod; employment, 


an employment, business, calling ME. be. 
epee, Wandleraft; 
employment (of a thing) 1708. 
1. Ita inhabitants must have 
working in metals before the o, 1893. 2e 
During his o, of the house and land 1902. 
Army of o., an army left to occu y A Mat e 
quered country or until ti of 
Bostllities gr estab mnt ofa seed arm 
ment. J. Stooping down in complete 
e ARTES, d. b. Varewel Othello^s 
ecupation ‘a gone e 8 
attrib., as 0. disease, a. disease incidental to one's 


f Iranchise, the right to vote at s 
Parilamentary election àv a tenant of occupier: 
9. bridge, road, ^ „ road, we 
oceuplers of the land. , her- 
* „ Core. art A ME. f 

cupier bote). orig. 
(senso 125 - “re. ; otherwise f. 


] 
Ocovry + -xn*.] 1. One who takes, or (more 
wu.) holds possession; a holder, occu! 

12. One who uses, employs, or deale 
(something); one € y den d 
occupation) -1011. fb. esp. 

money or goods in trading; a trader, dealer, 
merchant —1611. 
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OCHLOCRACY 


do encompass sarih; e. ti a 
term applied to all saa 11 257 
uw Hiners) which earn their frei 


"bceania z and, lese, [most = Yr. 


Ocfanie (Malte Brun, e1812), k. 1. cem, 
after Asia, ete.) A general name for the 
islande of the Pacific and ita adjacent seas. 


Oceanic (-e AK“, a. 1654, |f. OCKAN + 
+40, porh. partly — Fr. océanique (XVI).] I. Of 
or pertaining to, situated or living in or by, 
the oovan; flowing Into the ocean, 2, Ocean- 
like; vast Cotmubor, 3, = OCRANIAN A. 
yn. 

A. Gull tels, and other o, binds 1772. 
Oceani" (hanid) PL ids, -ides 
(wloe-nidia), 1509, (= Gr. deen, ph . 
Ve. Ocfanide (1738); woo «p*.| d, Or, Myth. A 
nymph of the Ocean, DEAD d 
Oceanus and Toth |. Marine moliusea, 
— 25 Tad. te 
Oc ra; (fino gràn). . 
— e a. de 


features, and phenomena; = E 
ommy. Mo rapher. Oceamno- 
graphic, -al, adj. 


another. 
Ocellate (welt, peelt), a. 1857, [= 1 
ewllatus, f. tte, 


eyelet; 
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Ochlocracy (okie rde. . t. Fr. 
echloeratie or mod.L. = Gf. 1. f. iris 
crowd; see -OmACY.] Government by tbe 


OCHRACEOUS 


mob; mob - rule. Hence O-chlocrat. Ochlo- 
ora · tic, -al adjs.; -ally adv. 

Ochraceous (okré!-fos), a. 1776. f. L. 
ochra OCHRE + -ACEOUS.] = OCHREOUS 1, 2. 

Ochre, ocher (6"kea), sb. late ME, [- 
(O)Fr. ocre — L. ochra (Pliny) — Gr. dre, f. 
àxpós pale yellow, àxpos paleness.] 1. A native 
earth, or class of earths, consisting of a 
mixture of hydrated oxide of iron with vary- 
ing proportions of clay in impalpable sub- 
division; varying in colour from light yellow 
to deep orange or brown. Much used as 
pigments. b. As a pigment; also the colour 
of this; esp. a pale brownish yellow. late ME. 
2. Applied to the earthy pulverulent oxides 
of other metals, as antimony, bismuth, 
chrome, tantalic, tungstic o. 1863. 3, slang. 
"Money, in allusion to the colour of gold coin 
1854. 


3. If I was flush of the o., I tell yer I'd make the 

hum 1890. Hence O-chre, ocher v. trans. 

to colour, mark, or rub with o.; chiefly in pa. pple. 
O-chreish a, ochreous. 

Ochreous (Kriss), a. 1728. [f. mod.L. 
ochreus + -0US.] 1. Of the nature of, contain- 
ing, or abounding in ochre. 2, Of the colour 
of ochre; spec. of a light brownish yellow 
1750. 

2. A brown, brieky, o. tone, never bright 
RUSKIN. 

Ochro- (*kro) comb. form of Gr. dv, 
dxpós (OCHRE), as in Ochroleu:cous a. [Gr. 

„ yellowish-white; eto. 

Ochrous (C. Kros), a. Also (U.S.) oche- 
rous. 1757. lt. OCHRE + ous.] = OCHREOUS. 

Ochry, ochery (Eri, O"kori), a. 1567. 
lt. OCHRE, OCHER + -Y'.] = OCHREOUS 1, 2. 

Ochymy, var. of Occamy. 

-Ock, suffiz, forming dims., as in bullock, 
hillock; haddock, paddock, pollock; also bul- 
tock, tussock, ete. In bannock, hassock, 
etc., -ock appears to be of different origin. 
o'clock: see CLOCK sb." 

-ocracy, the suffix -cracy with connective 

0-; also, as a nonce-word, ‘the rule of any 

class’. So -ocrat. See -CRACY, -ORAT. 
llOcrea (o-krii) Also erron. ochrea. Pl. 

-. 1830. [L., = a greave or legging.] a. 

Bot. (a) A sheath or tube round a stem or 
stalk formed by the lateral cohesion of two 

or more stipules; (b) The thin sheath sur- 
rounding the seta in mosses. b. Zool. An 
investing part or growth similar to this; the 

*boot' of a bird (see next). 

Ocreate (9-kriét), a. Also erron. ochreate. 
1830. [f. prec. + -ATE*.] 1. Wearing or 
furnished with an ocrea, greave, or legging; 
booted. 2. Ornith. Booted; having the tarsal 
envelope fused into a continuous ocrea or 
boot, as thrushes, nightingales, redbreasts, 
etc. 3. Bol. Having the stipules united by 
Ens into a sheath surrounding the stem 

Oct-, form of OorA-, O0TO-, bef. a vowel. 

Oct., abbrev. of OCTAVO, OCTOBER. 

Octa- (o-ktá) — Gr. óxra-, comb. form of 
óxró eight. b. In Chem. octa-, oct- (occas. 
octo-) indicates the presence of eight atoms or 
units of an element or radical, as in octa- 
carbon, octachloride, ete. 

Octachord (o-ktákoid), a. and sb. Also 
Octo-. 1760. [- L. octachordos adj., late L. 
octachordon (Boethius) — Gr. óxráxop&os -ov, f. 
ókra- OCTA- + xopôń string.] A. adj. a. Having 
eight strings. b. Relating to a scale of eight 
notes. B. sb. a. A series of eight notes, as the. 
ordinary diatonic scale. b. A musical instru- 
ment having eight strings. 1776. Hence 
Octacho-rdal (octo-) a. 

Octad (ọ-ktæd). 1801. [- late L. ocías, 
oclad- — Gr. dxrds, óxraà-, f. derò eight; see -AD.] 
1. A group or series of eight; spec. in ancient. 
systems of notation: A group or series of 
eight characters corresponding to successive 
powers of ten (analogous to the groups of six 
figures marking millions, billions, etc. now 
used). 2. Chem. An element or radical that 
has the combining power of eight units, i.e. of 
eight atoms of hydrogen 1877. Hence 
Octa-dic a. 

Octagon (o-ktágón), sb. and a. 1656. — 
IL. octa-, octogonos adj., -gonum sb. (Vitruvius) 

— Gr. óxráyowos, -yowov, f. oxra- OCTA-; see -GON.] 
A. sb. Geom. A plane figure having eight 
angles and eight sides. Hence applied to 
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material objects, as a fortification, of this 
form or section. B. adj. = OCTAGONAL 1679. 

Octagonal (oktw-gónàl), a. 1571. lorig. 
octogonal (so Fr.). - mod. L. octogonalis; see 
prec. and -AL'.] Of the form of an octagon; 
eight-sided. So Octa-gonally adv. late ME. 

Octahedrite (oktühi-droit, -he-droit). Also 
Octo-. 1805. [f. OCTAHEDRON + -ITE' 2 b.] 
Min. Native dioxide of titanium, occurring 
in crystals of octahedral and other related 
forms; also called ANATASE. 

Octahedron (oktahi-drén, -he-drón). Also 
octo-. Pl. -ons or -a. 1570. [- Gr. derdedpor, 
subst. use of n. of ôxráeðpos adj. eightsided, f. 
éxra- OCTA-; see -HEDRON. Cf. late L. octa- 
hedrum, med. L. ocfa(h)edrum, Fr. oclaédre.] 
Geom. A solid figure contained by eight plane 
faces; usu., one contained by cight triangles; 
spec. the regular o., one of the five regular 
solids, contained by eight equal equilateral 
triangles. Hence gen. Any material body, 
esp. a crystal, of this form. Hence Octa- 
hedral (oktühi-drál, -he-dril), -ic adjs. 
having the form of an o.; of or belonging to 
an o. 

Octamerous (ektw-méros), a. Also octo-. 
1804. [t. Gr. drausen in eight parts; sec 
Ocra-, -MEROUS,] a. Bot, Having the parts 
of the flower in series of eight. (Often 
written S-merous. b. Zool. Having the 
radiating parts or organs eight in number, 
as an actinoid zoophyte. 

Octameter (okt«-mites), a. and sb. Also 
octo-, 1828, [f. OcTA- (OcTO-) after hera- 
meler, pentameler.] Pros, A. adj. Consisting 
of eight measures or fect. B. sb. A verse 
containing eight feet. 

B. ‘March: an Ode’ [by Swinburne}, is the only. 
instance in the language of a poem written in 
octometers 1889, 

Octandria (ọktæ-ndriñ). 1753. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. dre eight + dv8p- (dvp) male; see -IA*.] 
Bot. A class in the Linnwan Sexual System, 
comprising plants with cight stamens. Hence 
Octa-ndrous a. 1830. 

Octane (o-kté/n). 1872. . Oct(A-, OCHO- + 
ANE 2.) Chem, The paraffin of the octacarbon 
series (C., Hi. So O'ctene (im) [-ENE), 
the olefine of the same series (C. Hi, also 
called octylene; O'ctine (-oin) [-INE*], the 
hydrocarbon of the same series (C. H 
homologous with acetylene or ethine; 
Octo'ic a., applied to fatty acids, eto., of 
the same series, as o. acid (C,H 40). 

fO'ctanéle, a. and sb, 1613. [- L. oct- 
angulus cight-angled, f. octo eight + angulus 
ANGLE sb.'] A. adj. Octagonal. B. sb. An 
octagon. -1726. So Octa'ngular a. octagonal. 

Octant (oktünt) 1661. [- L. octans, 
oclant- half-quadrant (Vitruvius), f. oclo 
eight.] 1. The eighth part of a circle; i.e. 
either (a) an arc, forming one-eighth of the 
circumference, or (b) one-eighth of the area 
of a circle, contained within two radii at an 
angle of 45°. 1750. b. Each of the eight parts 
into which a solid figure or body (e.g. a 
sphere), or the space around a central point, 
is divided by three planes (usu. mutually at. 
right angles) intersecting at the central 
point 1790. 2. Astron. That point in the 
apparent course of a planet at which it is 
45* distant from another planet, from the sun, 
or from some particular point; spec. each of 
the four points at which the moon is 45° from 
conjunction with or opposition to the sun, or 
midway between the syzygies and quadra- 
tures 1661. 3. An instrument in the form of a 
graduated eighth of a circle, used for making 
angular measurements, esp. in astronomy 
and navigation 1731. 

Octapla (o-ktáplü). Also anglicized octa- 
ples. 1684. - Gr. óxrazAa, n. pl. of dkrazAoós 
eight-fold, after HEXAPLA.] A text consisting 
of eight versions, esp. of the Scriptures, in 
parallel arrangement. 

Octarchy (oktarki) 1799. [f. Gr. de 
eight, after HEPTARCHY; see -AROHY.] A 
government by eight rulers; applied by some 
historians (instead of HEPTARCHY) to the 
kingdoms established by the Angles and 
Saxons in Britain. 

Octastich (oktüstik). 1577. [- Gr. oxrd- 
onxos Of eight verses; see OcTA-, STICH.) A 
group of eight lines of verse. 
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Octastichous (okt«e-stikos), octo-, a. 1870, 
If. as prec. + -0Us.] Bot. Having eight leaves 
in the spiral row, and thus eight vertical rows 
in the phyllotaxis. 

Octastyle (9-ktisteil), o. and sb, 
octo-. 1700. [- L. octastylus adj. (Vitruvius) 
= Gr. dxrdorvAes (aróAos pillar).] Arch. A. adj, 
Having eight columns in front or at the end, 
as a building. B. sb. A building or portico 
having eight columns. 

Octateuch (ektütiük). Also octo-. 1677, 
I- late L. octateuchus (Cassiod.) — Gr. drérenyos 
containing eight books (reos book). Cf, 
PxNTATEUCH.] The first eight books of the 
Old Testament collectively; the Pentateuch, 
together with Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, 

Octave (o-kt2v), sb. (a.) Also in sense 1 
(pL) tutaves, tutas (sce also Uras), MR. 
I (O)Fr. octave, superseding semi-pop, 
oitieve, ulave (see UTAS) — L. octava (sc. dies 
day), fem. of octavus eighth, f. octo eight.] 
1. Eccl. (Formerly always in pl.) a. The 
eighth day after à festival. b. The period of 
eight days beginning with the day of a 
festival. c. tranaf. A period of festivity 1597, 
2. A group of eight lines of ve stanza of 


eight lines (spec. = OTTAVA RIM. = OTET 2, 
1580. 3. Mus. (Formerly EIGHTH. Occas. 
abbrev. Sve.) a. The note eight diatonio de- 
grees above (or below) a given note (both 
notes being counted), which is produced by 


vibrations of twice (or half) the rate. Hence, 
any of the notes at successive intervals of 
eight degrees above or below a given note 
(second o., third o., eto). b. The interval 
between any note and its octave; an interval 
comprising five tones and two diatonic semi- 


tones. C. A series of notes, or keys of an 
instrument, extending through this interval. 
d. A note and its octave played or sung 
together. 1056. e. An organ-stop sounding 
an octave higher than the ordinary pitch; 


more usu. called principal 1716. 4. A group 
Or series of eight 1806, 5. Fencing. (In full o, 
parade.) The position of parrying or attacking 
in the low outside line with the hand in 


supination (cf. seconde) 1771. 6. A small wine- 
cask containing the eighth part of a pipe, er 
13} gallons 1880. 

1. In the octaves = med.L, in octavis ‘on the 
eighth day" of a festival Hen. IV, u. iv. 22. 
2. With monefull melodie It continued this octaue 


SIDNEY. 3. Consecutive octaves, hidden octaves: 
see the adjs. 4. Law of octaves (Chem.), the 
“periodic law’ as orig. stated by its discoverer 
Newlands 1887. i 
attrib, (or adj.) and Comb.: o. flute, (a) à small 
flute sounding an o. higher than the ordinary 
flute, a piccolo; (b) a flute-stop on an organ 
sounding an o. higher than the ordinary pitchi, 
fo. rime = OTTAVA RIMA; o. stanza, a stanza ol 
eight lines. 
Octavo (okté!-vo). Abbrev. 8vo or oct. 
1582. [L., abl. of octavus eighth, in the phr. 
in octavo in an eighth (sc. of a sheet); Fr. in- 
octavo sb.] 1. The size of a book, or page 
when the sheets are so folded that each loaf is 
one-eighth of a whole sheet. Orig. in L. phr. 
in octavo, subseq. treated as Eng. prep. ani 


sb. 2. A book or volume in octavo 1712. Y 
attrib. or adj., as in 'octavo edition 
edition in o. 1704. 

2. Imparting his lucubrations to the world in the 
shape of one or two octavos 1 E 


Octennial (okte-niàl, a. 1 
octennium period of eight years (f. oclo 91501 
+ annus year) + -AL'; cf. biennial, etc.] Ot 
or pertaining to a period of eight years; 
occurring, or lasting, during eight Mori 
recurring every eighth year. Hence Octe 
nially adv. once in eight years. 


Octet, octette (okte-t). 1864. [- It. per. 
or its derivative G. oktelt; assim. to ants 
Ocro-, and duet, quartet.) 1. Mus. Ac 


position for eight singers or voices. 710 
company of eight singers or players lines 
perform together. 2. A group of eight net 
of verse; spec. the first eight lines of à sonni 
1879. 3. gen. A group of eight 1894. ees 

Octile (o-ktoil a. and sb. 1000, [7 mota 
octilis, f. octo eight, after quintilis, iue ine 
Fr. octil.] A. adj. Said of the ‘aspect’ 0 see 
planets distant 45° (= 4 of a circle) Men 2. 
other. B. sb. = Octile aspect, OOTA 
1690. 
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Octillion (gkti-lyon). 1690. [- Fr. octillion 
(La Roche XVI), f. L. octo eight, after million; 
see BILLION.] The eighth power of a million, 
denoted by 1 followed by 48 ciphers. (In 
U.S., following later French usage, the 
ninth power of a thousand, denoted by 1 and 
27 ciphers.) Hence Octi-llionth. 

Octine (Chem.): see under OCTANE. 

Octingentenary (oktindge-ntinári, -d5en- 
tinüri) rare. 1893. [f. L. octingenti eight 
hundred, after centenary.) The eight- 
hundredth anniversary of an event. 

Octo- (bef. a vowel oct-), comb. form of L. 
oclo, and occas. of Gr. derd eight. (The Gr. 
form is usu. dxra-, OcTa-.) Octoda:ctyl, 
-da:ctylous adjs. Zool. (Gr. &árws digit], 
having eight digits. O-ctofid a. [L. -fidus = 
cleft], divided into eight segments, as a calyx 
or corolla. O-ctofoil a. [after trefoil, ete.: 
see FOIL sb.!], sb. an ornamental figure con- 
sisting of eight leaves or lobes; adj. eight- 
lobed (also O'ctofoiled). Octo-gamy [after 
bigamy), the marrying of eight spouses. 
O'ctoglot a. [Gr. yAGrra, yAdooa tongue], 
written in eight languages. Octola-teral a. 
[LATERAL] eight-sided, formed of eight 
straight lines. Octorardial, -ra-diate, 
-ra‘diated adjs. IL. radius ray], having eight 
rays. O'ctospore Bot. [SPORE], each of the 
eight carpospores produced by certain 
alge; so Octo:sporous a., producing eight 
spores. Octo-valent a. [L. valentem having 
value], Chem. having the combining power 
ot eight atoms of hydrogen; octadic. 

October (októ".bor. [Late OE. _ octo- 
ber — L. october, -bris (with or without 
mensis month), f. octo eight (cf. December, 
November, September); ME. octobre — (O)Fr. 
oclobre was superseded by the L. form.] 
1. The tenth month of the year (as now 
reckoned). 2. Ale brewed in October 1708. 

1. Bright O. was come, the misty-bright 0. 
CLOUGH. 

Octodecimo (oktode-simo). 1795. [For in 
octodecimo, from L. octodecimus eighteenth, 
as in octavo, etc.] The size of a book or page 
when cach leaf is one-eighteenth of a whole 
sheet; a book of this size. Abbrev. 18mo. 

llOctodon (o-któdon). 1841. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. rd eight + d8ovs, dàovr- tooth; for the 
form cf. MASTODON.] a. A genus of S. Amer. 
rodents, resembling rats. b. A genus of 
coleopterous insects. 

Octogenarian (g:kto,d3iné*riiin), a. and 
sb. 1815, [f. L. octogenarius, f. octogent eighty 
each, + -AN.] A. adj. Of the age of eighty; 
also fransf. of or belonging to a person eighty 
years old 1818. B. sb. A person eighty years 
old 1815. 

A. Blind old Dandolo! ‘Th’ o. chief BYRON, 
Hence Octogena‘rianism. So Octo'genary d. 
and sb. (now rare) 1696. 

lOctogynia (ekto,dgi-nid), Also octa-. 
1760. [mod. L., f. Gr. der eight + yuri female 

+ -4.] Bot. A Linnean order of plants com- 
prising those with eight pistils. Hence 
Octogy-nious, Octo-gynous adjs. 

Octoic, a. (Chem.): see under OCTANE. 

Octonary (o-ktonári), a. and sb. 1535. [— 
L. octonarius containing eight, t. octoni eight 
at a time, f. octo eight. Cf. med.L. octo- 
narium, in sense B.] A. adj. Pertaining to 
the number eight; consisting of eight: 
proceeding by eights 1615. B. sb. A group of 
eight, an ogdoad; a group or stanza of eight 
lines of verse (esp. used of the 119th Psalm) 

535. 

Octopartite (oktopà-itoit), a. 1752. i. 
Ocro- after tripartite, quadripartile.] Divided 
into or consisting of eight parts; as, an to: 
indenture. 

Octoped (¢'ktěped). Also -pede, 1822. 
If. L. octo eight + pes, ped- foot.) An eight- 
footed animal or thing. 

Octopod (o-któpod), sb. and d. 1826. — 
óirtimob-, stem of Gr. d rb, see next, -POD.] 
A. sb. An animal having eight feet; spec. an 
octopus, or other member of the suborder 
Octopoda of cephalopods 1835. B. adj. 
Eight-footed. So Octo:podan a. and sb., 
Octo-podous a. 

Octopus (o-któpis, okto~pis). PI. octo- 
podes (okto".pódiz), octopuses. 1758. [- 
mod. L. octopus — Gr. ó«róovs (usually óxrdzovs s 
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cf. L. octipes), f. óxró eight + nous foot.) A 
genus of cephalopod molluses, characterized 
by eight ‘arms’ surrounding the mouth and 
provided with suckers; a (large and formid- 
able) individual of this genus. 

fig. We are the very o. of nations 1882. 

Octoroon (októrü-n) 1861. [f. L. oclo 
eight, after QUADROON.] A person having 
one-eighth negro blood; the offspring of a 
quadroon and a white; sometimes used of 
other mixed races. 

Octosyllabic (g:ktosilw-bik), a. and sb. 
1771. [f. late L. octosyllabus, in late Gr. óxra- 
ugs, f. Gr. óxró, Gra- eight + ovňaßń, L. 
syllaba sylable; cf. SYLLABIC.] A. adj. Con- 
sisting of eight syllables (chiefly in Pros. of 
a verse or line of poetry); composed of lines 
of eight syllables each. B. sb. A verse or line 
of eight syllables 1842. 

A. The o. measure of the Lady of the Lake 
LOCKHART. 

Octosyllable (oktosi-làb'I), sb. and a. 1775. 
[f. L. octosyllabus, after syllable.) A. sb. = 
prec. B; also, a word of eight syllables. B. 
adj. = prec. A. 

Octroi (oktrwa, o:*ktroi. Also toctroy. 
1614. [Fr., f. octroyer; see next.] tl. A privi- 
lege granted by government, esp. an ex- 
clusive right of trade, ete. 1721. 2. A tax 
levied on certain articles on their admission 
into a town (esp. in France) 1714. b. The 
barrier at which the tax is paid; also, the 
service, or body of officers, collecting it 1861. 

Octroy (¢-ktroi), v. 1480. [- Fr. octroyer 
grant (earlier of(t)-) - Gallo-Rom. *auctori- 
care, med. L. auctorizare AUTHORIZE.) trans. 
To concede, grant, accord; said of a govern- 
ment or appointed authority. 

Octuor (o-ktiuer). 1864. [Fr., irreg. f. L. 
oclo eight, after qualuor four (in Mus. — 
quartet).] = OCTET l. 

Octuple (g-ktiup’l), a. (sb.) 1603. [- Fr. 
octuple or L. octuplus, f. octo eight + -plus, 
as in duplus DOUBLE.] A. adj. Eightfold; 
eight times as much as..; composed of 
eight. B. sb. That which is eight times some- 
thing else, or consists of eight parts 1092. 
Hence O-ctuple v. trans. to increase eight- 


fold. 

Octyl (o-ktil). 1800. [f. Oor(a-, OCTO- + 
-yL.] Chem. The hydrocarbon radical of the 
octacarbon series (CsH,,); sometimes called 
capryl. Also attrib., as o. alcohol, etc. (Earlier 
named octylia.) So O-ctylene = Octene (see 
‘under OcTANE); Octy ic a. of or pertaining 
to o., as octylic acid, alcohol, etc. 1857. 

Ocular (okiulii) a. and sb. 1503. U Fr. 
oculaire — late L. ocularis, f. L. oculus eye; 
see AR.] A. adj. 1. Of, belonging to, or 
connected with the eye as a bodily organ; 
seated in, or in the region of, the eye. spec. 
in Entom. Pertaining to the compound eye 
of an insect (dist. from ocellar). b. Used for, 
applied to, or relating to the eye 1599. c. Of 
the nature, form, or function of an eye 1640. 
d. Expressed by the eye 1627. 2. Belonging 
to the action of the eye, and hence to the 
sense of sight; visual 1575. 

1. b. O. remedies 1661. d. The o. dialect needs 
no dictionary EMERSON. 2. Phr. O. inspection, 


testimony, demonstration. 
B. sb. 1. The eye-piece of a telescope, micro- 


scope, ete. 1835. 2. Joc. for *ocular organ', 
*eye' 1825. Hence O-cularly adv. 1646. 

Ocularist (okiülárist). 1866. [= Fr. 
oculariste, t. oculaire OCULAR; see -IST.] A 
maker of artificial eyes. 

Oculate (o-kiülét), a. 1549. [7 L. oculatus, 
1. oculus eye; see -ATE?.] t1. Possessed of eyes 
or sight; sharp-sighted ; observant —1660. 2. 
Nat. Hisl. Having eye-like spots or holes 
resembling eyes 1656. So O'culated a., in 
sense 2. 

O-culiform, a. 1828. [. L. oculus eye + 
-FoRM.] Having the form of an eye; eye-like. 

Oculist (o-kislist) 1615. [= Fr. oculiste, f. 
p. oculus eye; see -IST.] One versed in the 
knowledge or treatment of the eyes; a 
physician or surgeon who treats diseases and 
affections of the eye. Hence Oculi:stic a. 

Oculo- (o:kiülo), bef. a vowel ocul-, comb. 
form of L. oculus eye (see -0-); as in Oculo- 
motor (md. tou) a., serving to move the eye; 
epithet of the third pair of cranial nerves, 
which supply most of the muscles of the 
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eyeballs; sb. the oculomotor nerve; Oculo- 
nasal (-né!-ziil) d., belonging or relating to 
the eye and the nose; ete. 

Oculus (ọ'kiŭlðs). Pl. oculi (ei).  [L., 
eye.) tl. O. Christi: (a) wild sage; (b) Inula 
0.-c. 1658. 12. O. mundi, hydrophane 
—1796. 3. Nal. Hisl. a. An eye; spec. à com- 
pound eye, as in insects (dist. from ocellus). 
b. A spot resembling an eye; an ocellus. 
1857. 4. Bol. A leaf-bud; cf. EYE sb. III. 1a. 
1727. 5. Arch. a. A large circular window at 


the west end of a church. b. A round 
hollowed stone. 1848. 
Ocydrome (osidro"m). 1895. [= mod.L. 


Ocydromus (Wagler, 1830) — Gr. deen 
swift-running.) Ornith. A bird of the genus 
Ocydromus, native of New Zealand, in- 
capable of flight. 

Ocypode (osipo"d), a. and sb. 1864. [- 
mod. L. Ocypoda, f. Gr. durovs, . swift- 
footed.) Zool. A. adj. Belonging to the genus 
Ocypoda or family Ocypodide of crabs. B. sb. 
A crab of this genus or family; a sand-crab or 
racing-crab. Also Ocypodan (osi-pódán) a. 
and sb. 

Od','od (od). Also odd. 1508. A minced 
form of God (Gop sb.), very frequent in XVII 
and early xvni. Now arch. and dial. 1. 
Used interjectionally, by way of assevera- 
tion. Still dial. 1695. b. In imprecations and 
exclamatory phrases, as od rat it (‘drat it), od 
save's, etc. Still dial. 1749. 2. The possessive 
'od's (od's, odds, etc.) occurs like God's in 
many exclams. 1598. b. In od's me, od’s my 
life, od's my will, and the simple ’od’s, odds 
it has been suggested that 's is for save 1598. 

1. Od, ye are a clever birkie! Scorr. b. Fools! 
‘od rot "em! 1812. 2. 'Ods pittikins:can it be sixe 
mile yet? SHAKS. Odzooks, I’m a young Man 
CONGREVE. 

Od? (od, ovd). 1850. [Arbitrary term.] A 
hypothetical force held by Baron von 
Reichenbach (1788-1869) to pervade all 
nature, manifesting itself in certain persons 
of sensitive temperament, and exhibited esp. 
by magnets, crystals, heat, light, and 
chemical action, and held to explain the 
phenomena of mesmerism and animal 
magnetism. Also attrib. as od force, ete. (Cf. 
OpyL.) Hence O'dic a. Odize (ọ-dəiz, 
6°-doiz) v. trans. to charge with odic force, b. 
Forming the second element in various 
derivatives, as biod the ‘od’ of animal life, 
thermod heat ‘od’, ete. 

Oda (oda). 1625. [- Turk. ófah, ódah 
chamber, hall.) A room in a harem; transf. 
the inmates of such a room. 

Odal (6"-dal), sb. (a.) 1839. [- Norw. odal 
property held by inheritance :— ON. óðal = 
OE. &pel, épel, Spel, OS. do, OHG. uodal, f. 
Gme. ». *üp-, whence also OE. ae pele 
noble (cf. ATHELING). Cf. UDAL.] Land held 
in absolute ownership without service or 
acknowledgement of any superior, as among 
the early Teutonic peoples. Chiefly attrib. 
See also UDAL. 

JOdalisque (6"-dillisk). 1081. [= Fr. 
odalisque — Turk. ddatiq, f. ódah (see Opa) + 
-liq affix expressing function.] A female 
slave or concubine in an Eastern harem, esp. 
in the seraglio of the Sultan of Turkey. 

Odaller (ó*dálox). 1800. [f. ODAL + -ER*.] 
A free possessor by odal tenure; = UDALLER. 

Odd (od), a. (sb.) and adv. IME. odde — 
ON. odda- in comb. in odda-madr (acc. 
-mann) third man, odd man, who gives the 
casting vote, in which odda- is genitive or 
comb. form of oddi ‘point, angle, triangle", 
whence ‘third or odd numper'.] A. adj. I. 
With ref. to number. 1. Of an individual: 
‘That is one in addition to a pair, or remaining 
over after division into pairs. 2. Of a num- 
ber: Having one left over as remainder when 
divided by two; opp. to even. late ME. b. 
Numbered with or known by such a number. 
late ME. c. absol. as sb. T'he odd, uneven 
number 1589. 3. Added to a ‘round number’, 
and thus becoming virtually an indefinite 
cardinal number of lower denomination than 
the round number named. late ME. b. ellipt. 
denoting age, the word ‘years’ being under- 
stood (collog.) 1845. 4. Used to denote a 
surplus over a definite sum, or a remainder of 
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lower denomination of money, weight, or 
measure. late ME. 

1. O. man, the third (fifth, etc.) man in a body of 
arbitrators, a committee, etc., who, in case of an 
equal division of opinion, may give a casting vote. 
O. trick, in whist, the thirteenth trick, after each 
side has won six. 2. This is the third time: I hope 
good lucke lies in odde numbers SHAKS. Phr. O. 
and (or) even (dial. odds or evens): a game of 
chance. 3. Two hundred and o. men 1748. 
Fleeced of seventy o. dollars 1793. b. At sixty o., 
love, most of the ladies of thy orient race have 
lost the bloom of youth THACKERAY, 4. The 
proceeds. . amounted to 47 l. 0. MARRYAT. 

II. Transf. senses. 1. That exists or stands 
alone; single, sole, solitary, singular. Now 
only dial. ME. 12. Singular in valour, worth, 
merit, or eminence. (Comp. odder, oddest.) 
—1698. +3, Not even, accordant, or conform- 
able; uneven, discrepant —1596. tb. (rare) At 
odds (with) —1600. 4. Extraneous or ad- 
ditional to what is reckoned or taken into 
&ecount; hence, Not belonging to any 
particular total, set, or group; unconnected; 
irregular; easual. Also in weakened sense, 
esp. with indef. adjs., as some o. (= ‘some or 
other’), any o. (= ‘any chance’, ‘any stray"). 
O. ends, o. things, odds and ends (see ODDS). 
1450. O. job, occasional employment; hence 
0. job man. b. Of a place: Out of the way 
1576. c. Of an interval of time: Occurring 
casually 1644. d. Not forming part of a 
regular course of work, as o. job; whence o. 
jobber, and similarly o. man, lad, hand, etc. 
1859. e. Forming part of an incomplete pair 
or set 1746. ff. Extra —1002. 5. Extra- 
ordinary, strange. (Comp. odder, oddest.) 
1592. b. Of persons, their actions, etc.: 
Peculiar; eccentric 1588. c. Of material 
things: Fantastic, grotesque 1613, 

1. Ano. ede dial.), a 5 one, one only. 2. 
He was an Odde man indeed, for all the Popish 
party could not match him with his equal in 

rning and Religion FULLER, 3. b. Tr. & Cr. 
IV. v. 265. 4. A few o. observations FIELDING. 

€. To pick up knowledge at 0. moments 1893. 
€. Two o. volumes of Swift 1704. f. Haml. V. ii. 
185. 5. If she be mad. . Her madnesse hath the 
Oddest frame of sense SHAKS. b. The village 
people thought her o, and were a little afraid of 

er 1882. c. It is the oddest carriage in the 
world DICKENS. 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) a. An odd thing; 
that which is odd 1830. b. Golf. The o.; the 
stroke which one player has played more 
than his adversary 1881. 

Comb.: 0.~come-short, a short length of cloth 
forming the end of a piece; an odd remainder or 
fragment; o.-man-out, a mode of singling out, 
by tossing, counting, or the like; o.-pinnate a., 
rae (as a leaf) with an odd terminal leaflet, 

ence O-dd-ly adv., -ness. 

O-ddfeillow. 1811. [A fanciful name: ef. 
Opp a. II. 5 b.] A member of a secret 
society, fraternity, or order, organized under 
this name, for social and benevolent pur- 
poses. 

Oddity (editi. 1713. (f. Opp a. + -mry.] 
l. The quality or character of being odd; 
strangeness, singularity 1750. 2. An odd 
trait, a peculiarity 1713. 3. a. An odd person 
1748. b. Something odd; a fantastic object; 
a strange event 1834. 

2. All 89755 have their oddities DISRAELI, 3. a. 
This ridiculous o. danced up to the table at which 
we sat SMOLLETT, 

Oddments (o-dménts), sb. pl. 1780. [f. 
ODD a. + -MENT, after fragment.] Odds and 
ends; esp. articles belonging to broken or 
incomplete sets, as offered for sale. 

Odds (odz) 1500. [app. pl. of Opp a. 
taken subst.: cf. news. Usu. construed as a 
singular bef. xix.] 1. () Odd or unequal 
things; inequalities; hence fo make odds 
even, to do away with inequalities. 2, = Dir- 
FERENCE sb. 1. Now rare. 1542. b. The 
amount by which one quantity or thing 
exceeds or falls short of another: difference 
1548. c. Difference in the way of detriment 
or benefit 1642. 3. =  DIFFERENCE sb. 3. 
Chiefly in at odds 1587. 4, Difference in 
favour of one of two contending parties; 
balance of advantage 1574. fb. Superior 
position, advantage —1750. c. Equalizing 
allowance given to a weaker competitor or 
side. Also fig. 1591. 5. In Belting, advantage 
conceded by one of the parties in proportion 
to the assumed chances in his favour 1597. 
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6. ‘Chances’ or balance of probability in 
favour of something happening or being the 
case, esp. in it is o. (that, but), now usu. the o. 
are 1589. 7. O. and ends, odd remnants, 
miscellaneous articles or things (cf. odd ends: 
Opp a. II. 4) 1746. = 

1. Meas. for M. III. i. 41. 2. I ken nae o. o” her 
this many a year GALT. b. It [a bill] was retained 
by the o. of two voices 1671. c. Phr. What's the 
0.! It is or makes no o. (colloq.). 4. At o., with the 
balance of advantage for or against one, c. Each 
side feels that it cannot allow any o. to the other 
1888. 5. Phr. To give (lay, etc.) o., to offer a wager 
on terms favourable to the other party ; to take 0., 
to accept such a wager. 6. By all o., in all probab- 


ity. 

Ode (oed). 1588. [- Fr. ode — late L. oda, 
ode - Gr. Go, Attic form of do song, lay, f. 
de(éew sing.] 1. a. orig., A poem intended to 
be sung; e.g. the Odes of Pindar, ete. Choric 
Odes, the songs of the chorus in a Greek play, 
etc. b. In mod. use: A rhymed (rarely un- 
rhymed) lyric, often in the form of an address; 
usu. dignified or exalted in subject, feeling, 
and style, but sometimes simple and familiar, 
and rarely extending to 150 lines. 2. Gr. Ch. 
Each of the nine Scripture canticles; also, 
each song or hymn of a series called the 
canon of the odes 1881. 

1. O run, prevent them with thy humble o., And 
lay it lowly at his blessed feet MILTON. 

-ode, formative suffix, repr. Gr. -wdns, geg 
adj-ending = ‘like, of the nature of’, 
contr. from -oe5/s = - final of root or comb. 
vowel + -«ðńs like; e.g. Aduéns stony, etc. 
Hence Eng. sbs. in -ode, in the sense of 
‘something of the nature of’ that expressed 
by the first element; e.g. geode, etc. (Not 
the same as -ode = Gr. o way, in anode, 
cathode, ete.) 

Odelet (6"-dlét). 1589. [f. ODE + -LET. Cf. 
Fr. odelette (Xv1).] A short or little ode. 

Odeum (odi-dm). Pl. odea (odr-à). 1682. 
[7 Fr. odéum or L. odeum = Gr. Ge, f. rj 
singing (see ODE).] Among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, a roofed building, akin 
to a theatre, for vocal and instrumental 
music; also, a modern hall, etc., for musical 
performances. 

Odinism (odiniz'm) 1848. It. Odin + 
Au.] The worship of Odin, called the All- 
father, the chief deity of Norse mythology, 
corresp. to the OE. Woden; the pre-Christian 
mythology and religious doctrine of the 
ancient Scandinavian people. So Odi-nian 
Odi-nic, Odini-tic adjs. of or pertaining to 
Odin or Odinism; O-dinist, a votary of 
Odin; a student of O.; also attrib. or adj. 

Odious (odios, a. late ME. [- OFr. 
odious, odieus (mod. odieuz) — L. odiosus, f. 
odium; see next, -0vs.] Deserving of hatred, 
hateful; causing or exciting repugnance, dis- 
agreeable, offensive, repulsive. 

You told a Lye, an o. damned Lye SHAKS. The 
unhappy woman..whose image became more o. 
to him every day GEO. EInOr. Hence O-dious-ly 
adv., ness. 

Odium (-dijm) 1602. [- L. odium 
hatred, f. odi I hate.] 1. Hatred, dislike, 
aversion, detestation: a. as a quality of the 
subject 1054. b. as a condition affecting the 
Gel 1602. 2. Odiousness; opprobrium 

1. The universal o. against him 1654. b. To 
avoid y' o, vnder w*^ I lye 1691, 2. When the o. of 
the transaction shall be forgotten Scorr. Phr. 
Odium theologicum (mod. I.), the hatred which 
poreo characterizes theological dissensions, 

lence, by imitation, odium æstheticum, medicum, 
musicum, etc. 

Odometer, etc.: see Hopomerer, ete, 

Odontalgia (ọdọntæ-ldziā). Also t-algy. 
1051. [- Gr. d8ovradyla toothache.] Tooth- 
ache. So Odonta‘lgic a. of or pertaining to 
toothache; sb. a medicine for toothache. 

Odonto-, bef. a vowel odont-, comb. form 
of Gr. déovs, é&ovr- tooth, as in Odo-ntocete 
(sit) [Gr. ches whale] a. Zool. (of a cetacean) 
having teeth instead of whalebone, opp. to 
mysticete; sb. a toothed cetacean; hence 
Odontocetous a. Odonto-geny [-GENY], 
the generation or origin and development of 
the teeth; hence Odontoge-nic a. Odo-n- 
tolite [Gr. Ago stone], a fossil tooth; with 
m tae fossil tooth or other bone 
coloure: ue by mineral impregnation, 
occurring in tertiary strata. Odontosto-- 
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matous, Odonto:stomous [Gr. oro 
mouth] adjs., having jaws which bite li 
teeth; mandibulate (as an insect). 

Odontoblast (odo-ntóblast). 1878. ff. 
+ -BLAST.] A tooth-cell that 
dentine; any tooth-secreting cell, 
-bla:stic a. 

Odontoglossum (odo:ntoglo-sóm), 1 
[mod. L., f. Gr. d5ovs (see ODONTO-) + ad 
tongue.] Bot. A genus of orchids ha 
flowers of great size and beautiful colo 
also, a plant or flower of this genus. 

Odontograph  (odo-ntógraf) 1838. 
ODONTO- + -GRAPH.] An instrument. 
marking or setting out the teeth of g 
wheels. 

Odontography (odonto-gráf). 1840. 
ODONTO- A description, or 


Resembling or formed like a tooth; 
like. 2. (attrib. uso of B.) Of or belonging 
the odontoid process, as o. ligament, tubercle, 
1840. A 
1. O. process (o. peg), a tooth-like projection 
the body of the axis or second cervical verte 
of certain mammals and birds; when this pro 
does not coalesce with the body of the axis, 
Ornithorhynchus and many reptiles, it ii 
times called the o. bone. 
B. sb. The odontoid process 1854, 
Odontology  (odontolódsi) ^ 1819. 
OnoNTO- + -LoGY. Cf. Fr. odontologie.) 0 
science which treats of the structure or 
development of the teeth. So Odoni 
lo-gic, -al adjs., -ally adv. Odonto'log 
1788. 
Odontophoran (odonto-fórán), a. and 
1877. [f. mod. L. Odontophora (see next); Be 
-AN.] Zool. A. adj. Of or belonging to thi 
Odontophora, or division of molluscs havin 
an odontophore. B. sb. A molluse of this 
group. 
Odontophore (odo-ntófo*a). 
d&ovrodópos bearing teeth y 
Zool. A ribbon-like or strap-like structura 
covered with teeth, forming the masticatory” 
organ of certain molluses; the lingual ribbon 
or ‘tongue’. So Odonto:phoral a. of or 
pertaining to an o.; also, ODONTOPHORAN dy 
Odonto:phorous a. possessing an 0. 1 
Odoom (odü-m). 1887. [Ashanti odtim, 
7. African timber tree (Chlorophora 
excelsa). 
Odorant (ó*dórünt) a. Now rare, 1 
[- odorant, pr. pple. of (O) Fr. odorer = Le 
odorare give a smell or fragrance to; S08 
ODOUR, -ANT.] = ODOROUS, ODORIFEROUS. 
Odorate (ódoret), a. Now rare. M 
L. odoratus, pa. pple. of odorare 
scent, f. odor; see ODOUR, -ATE'.] Seer 
fragrant. 
Odoriferous (deri teres), a. late 
If. L. odorifer (f. odor ODOUR) + -0US; S0 
-FEROUS.] 1. That bears or diffuses scent OF 
smell; odorous; rarely, ill-smelling. 2. jit. 
Sweet; ‘fragrant’ 1577. 
1. The o. & swete vyolettes of all obedyence 1497. 
less. » 
" 


Hence Odori-ferous-ly adv., -m 
Odorous (o.dóros) a. 1550. t. L. ; 
fragrant (f. odor Opovm) + -ous.] Emitting 4 
smell or scent; odoriferous; more usuj 
sweet-smelling; fragrant. 

An o. Chaplet of sweet Sommer buds 
With scents o., spirit-soothing sweets Ci 
Hence O-dorous-ly ad; ness. " 
Odour, odor (0*.do1). ME. I- AFr. odowty 
OFr. odor, odur (mod. odeur) = L: odori 
odor- smell, scent.) 1. That property of 
substance that is perceptible by the Ww t 
smell; scent, smell; occas. spec. 8! ‘that 
Scent; fragrance. 2. transf. A substance UMP. 
emits a sweet smell or scent; a perfume; e. 
incense, spice, ointment, etc. arch. D MN 
late ME. 3. fig. a. ' Fragrance’; ‘savour 
b. (Good or bad) Repute, favour, esti 

1847. , 
1. The effluvium or odor of Steel Sr T. BR 


The lime at dewy eve Diffusing odours C0 

2. Thy Myrtles strow, thy Odours burn. 9 
3. a. No o. of religious intolerance at 
1873. b. Hartlib was in good odor during 


days of the commonwealth 1864. Phr. Odour | j 
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sanctity (Fr. odeur de sair a sweet 

balsamie odour stated to. meds exhaled. by 
the bodies of eminent saints at their death, or 
when exhumed, and held to attest their saintship; 
hence, fig., reputation for holiness; occas. used 
ironically. Hence O-dourless a, without o. or 


scent. 

Odyl (6"-dil, edil). Also -le. 1850. (f. OD? 
+ Gr. c material; see -YL.] = Op*. Hence 
Ody-lic a. O:dylism, the doctrine of o. or 
od. O'dylize v. trans. to subject to or affect. 
with o. 

Odyssey (o. dis). 1001. [- L. Odyssea — 
Gr. 'OB/coea, f. Od % Ulysses, a king of 
Ithaca.] 1. One of the two great epic poems 
of ancient Greece, attributed to Homer, 
which describes the ten years’ wanderings 
of Odysseus on his way home to Ithaca after 
the fall of Troy. 2. fig. A long wandering or 
series of travels 1889. Hence Odyssean 
(odist-n) a, 

œ (at first, and now often, written sepa- 
rately oe) reproduces in modern Eng. the 
usual L. spelling of Gr. o, which often in 
med.L., and in Romanic, was treated like 
simple é. In words that have come into Eng. 
through med.L. or Fr., or other Romanic 
langs., Eng. has usu. a simple e, as in 
economy, Fr, économie, L. œconomia, Gr. 
olxovoula; but in recent words derived immed. 
from L. or Gr., œ, oe is usu. retained. This 
œ, being orig. a diphthong and subsequently 
a long vowel, is usu. pronounced as ‘long c“ 
(Y, rarely as ‘short e (e); when changed to e, 
it submits to the same usages as ordinary e 
from Gr. and L. 

(Ecist (i-sist), ekist (i-kist). Also oikist. 
1840. [= Gr. olxorjs f. ole» settle (a 
colony), f. olxos house, dwelling.] The founder 
of an ancient Greek (rarely a modern) 
colony. 

€Ecoid (i-koid). Also oikoid, 1892. f. Gr. 
olxos house; see -0ID,] Biol. The colourless 
stroma of a red blood-corpuscle. 

IKEcology, etc., earlier var, Ecoroav, ete. 

(Economic, -nomy: sce Economic, etc. 

@cumenic (ikiume-nik), a. 1588. (- late 
L. ecumenicus — Gr. olkovuenkós of or bolong- 
ing to % olxovuévr the inhabited (earth)', the 
whole world.] — next. 

(cumenical (ikiume-nikil), a. Also 
ecumenical (now more usual), 1563, [f. 
as prec, + -AL'; see -ICAL.] 1, Eccl. Belonging 
to or representing the whole (Christian) 
world, or the universal church; general, 
universal, catholic; spec. applied to the 
general councils of the early church, and 
(in mod. use) of the R. €. Church; also 
assumed as a title by the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople; formerly sometimes applied to 
the Pope of Rome. 2. gen. Universal, general, 
world-wide 1007. Hence (Ecume'nicalism, 
the theological system or doctrine of the 
qcumenical councils, (Ecume'nically adv. 

(Ecumenicity (kiüménisiti). Also ec-. 
1840. [t. CECUMENIO + -ITY; see -ICITY.) 
GOceumenieal character. 

Il(Edema (idi-mà). Also edema. late ME. 
- late L. «edema — Gr. oténua, -uar-, f. olbeiv 
swell] Path. A swelling due to effusion of 
watery fluid into the intercellular spaces of 
connective tissue. (Ede-matose a. = next. 

(dematous (idi-m-, ide-mátos), a. Also 
oid-, ed-. 1646. [t. Gr. olónuar- (see prec.) + 
-0U8.] Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
having edema. Hence de: matously adv. 

(Edipean (idipi-an, U.S. ed-) a. 1621. 
[irreg. f. CEprPUS; see -EAN.] Pertaining to, or 
like that of, CEdipus; clever at guessing a 
riddle. 

Gdipus (dipis, U.S. ed-) 1557. E Gr. 
Ole nous, Olmoð-, lit. ‘swollen-footed’, proper 
name.] Name of the Theban hero who solved 
the riddle propounded by the Sphinx; hence, 
one who is clever at guessing riddles. 

Iam not Oedipus inough, To vnderstand this 
Sphynx B. Jons. (E. complex: a psychoanalyst’s 
term for an infantile fixation on the mother, 

Eil-de-bœuf (óydabóf). 1826. [Fr., lit. 
'ox-eye'.] 1, = BULL'S EYE 6, 1849. 2. Name 
of a small octagonal vestibule lighted by a 
small round window in the palace at Ver- 
sailles; hence transf. and fig. 

Gillade. 1592. Now arch. [(In early use 
anglicized as oeyliad, eliad, illiad; now only 
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as Fr.): — Fr. qillade, f. œil oye, after It. 
occhiata, f. occhio eye; see -ADE.] A glance 
of the eye, esp. an amorous glance, ogle. 

Lear 1v. v. 25, 

Gillet, celet: sce Oillet. 

€(Enanthic (inw-npik), a. 1838. l- L. 
«nanthé — Gr. olvdvón (f. ote vine + dvón 
blossom, ete.) a vine-shoot or bud, vine- 
blossom, vine; see -10.] Chem. Having the 
characteristic odour of wine. 

(E. acid, an acid (or mixture of acids) Ci, H340; + 
HO, obtained from œnanthic ether... ether, a 
mobile oily liquid, the source of the peculiar odour 
of wines, obtained by distillation of wine-lees, 80 
@Œna'nthol, Sanm aldehyde, furnished by 
the destructive distillation of castor oil. Œna'n- 
thyl, C,H,,0, the hypothetical radical of œnan- 
thylic acid and its derivatives, (Enanthy:lic a., 
in œ. acid, C; H 0 z, a transparent colourless oil, 
having an unpleasant odour like that of cod-fish, 
€na'nthylate, a salt of wnanthylic acid, 

€Eno- (ino), occas. oino- (oino), comb. form 
of Gr. olvos wine, as in CEnology (ino-lódsl), 
the knowledge or study of wines; so (Eno- 
lo. ical a., @no-logist. (Enomania (ino- 
mé'nià), oino- [MANIA], (a) dipsomania; (b) 
delirium tremens; hence (Enomarniac. 
(Enometer (ino-mitox) [-METER), an alcoholo- 
meter. Enophilist (ing-filist) (Gr. -es, a 
lover of wine, €Enothionic (-poi,enik) a. 
(Gr. delov sulphur], Chem. in GZnothionic acid, 
an acid (C,H,SO,) obtained by treating 
alcohol with sulphuric acid; ethylsulphuric 
or sulphovinic acid. 

Enolic (inolik), a. 1860. [f. Gr, oivos wine; 
soe -OL, -10,] Chem. in (E. acid, any of a 
series of weak tannin-like acids forming the 
colouring matter of wine. 

Enomel (i-nomel). Also foino-. 1574. 
[= late L. a@nomeli (later -melum) - Gr. 
olvóneA, f. olvos wine + ué honey.) A mixture 
of wine and honey, used by the ancient 
Greeks. 

ig. Those memories. Make a better œ. E. B. 

IROWNING, 

O'er (5%, formerly ore, poet. and dial. 
contr. of OVER, dating from xvi. 

Csophageal (isofe-d5iál), a. Also eso-. 
1807. [irreg. f. «esophagus + -AL'; cf. 
c'sophagal (XVII), PHARYNGAL, PHARYNGEAL.] 
Of, belonging to, or connected with the 
«esophagus. So (Eso'phagal, Esoph- 
a‘gean, CEsopha'giac adjs. in same sense. 

ophagitis (isofidgoi-tis). — 1857. lt. 
ESOPHAGUS + -ITIS.] Path. Inflammation of 
the esophagus. 

sophago- (iso-fügo), bef. a vowel @so- 
phag-, comb. form. of Gr. olaodyos, (ERO- 
PHAGUS, as in (Esophagectomy (-e-ktomi) 
Gr. éxrouj excision], excision of a portion of 
the «esophagus. Esophago-tomy (Gr. 
-roula), incision into the cesophagus; ete. 

(Esophagus (isofügis). Also eso-. late 
ME. [Earliest form ysophagus (XIV-XVI) = 
med.L. yso-, isophagus (xt), cf. OFr. 
ysophague (XIV); the current sp. is mod. . = 
Gr. oloodéyos, of which the first element is un- 
known, and the second appears to be -e 
eating (see -PHAGOUS), but Aristotle says that 
the organ gets its name from its length and 
its narrowness,] The tube or canal extending 
from the mouth to the stomach, and serving. 
for the passage of food and drink; the gullet. 


(strum (istrdm, U.S. es). 1656, 
[med.L., var. of next.) = next. 
Estrus (i-strds, U.S. e-8-). 1607. [L. = 


Gr. olorpos gad-fly, breeze, also sting, hence 
frenzy.) 1. Entom. A genus of dipterous 
insects of which the larve are parasitic in 
the bodies of various animals; an insect of 
this genus or of the family Œsiridæ; a gad- 
fly or bot-fly. 2. fig. Something that stings 
or goads one on, a stimulus; vehement 
impulse; frenzy 1850. b. Physiol. A vehem- 
ent bodily appetite; spec. sexual orgasm; the 
rut of animals 1890. 

2. The Impetus, the Lyrical œstrus, is gone E. 
FITZGERALD. 

Of (ov. ov, ov), prep. See also O prep.* (OE. of, 
orig. stressless var. of zef (surviving only as 
prefix), corresp. to OF ris. af, of, OS. af, MLG., 
MDu. ave, af, OHG. aba adv. and prep., 
MHG. abe, ab (Du. af, G. dial. ab), ON. af, 
Goth. af (:- *ab) :- Gmc. adv. and prep. 
ah) :- IE. *ap, ap, repr. also by L. 
ab, Gr. ard, Skr. dpa away from, down from; 


OF 


ef. A prep.*, O prep.*, Orr. ] General Significa- 
tion. The primary sense was away, away from, 
a sense now obsolete. Hence of was natur- 
ally used in the expression of the notions of 
removal, separation, privation, derivation, 
origin or source, starting-point, spring of 
action, cause, agent, instrument, material, 
ete, Its scope was enlarged, even in OE., by 
its employment to render L. ab, de, or ex, in 
constructions where the native idiom would 
not have used it; and by its employment. 
from the 11th c. as the equivalent of Fr. de, 
which not merely represented L. de in its 
prepositional uses, but had come to be the 
Common Romanic, and so the French, sub- 
stitute for the genitive case. 

I. Of motion, direction, distance. I. Indicat- 
ing a point of time, etc. from which some- 
thing begins or proceeds. Obs. exe. in 
archaic expressions, and in such phrases as 
of late, of recent years, of old, of yore, which 
have come to have the sense of ‘during’, ‘in 
the course of’ the time indicated. OK. 2. 
Away from, out of (see quots.), OE. b. U.S. 
In expressing the time: = To prep. II. 1 b. 
1879. 

1. One that I brought vp of a puj SHAKS, 2. 
North of, south of, ote. within (amie, e hour, an 
ace, ete.) of, wide of, back of (U.8.), backwards of 
(arch.), upwards of (an amount); see these words, 

II. Of liberation and privation. Expressing 
separation from or of a property, possession, 
or appurtenance. 1, In the construction of 
trans. eto. vbs.; as, to eure, heal, etc; to 
cleanse, purge, etc.; to free, rid of, oto.; to 
deprive, strip of, etc. OE. 2. In the con- 
struction of intrans. vbs.; as, fo recover, 
lach, etc. of ME. 3. In the constr. of adjs, 
as, whole (of a wound); clean, quit, rid, etc.; 
bare, barren, void, etc. of OE. 

1. What little town. Is emptied of Its folk this 

uiet morn KEATS, 2. I thinke it lacks of twelue 

HAKS, 3. I am poor of thanks SHAKS, 

III. Of origin or source. Indicating the per- 
son or thing whence anything originates, 
comes, is acquired or sought OE. 

I hope you will not take it ill of me, that I offer 
my advice 1755. Of English parents, and of a 
food English family of clergymen, Swift was born 
in Dublin THACKERAY. You expect too much of 
your sister DICKENS. There was one child of the 
marriage 1886. 

IV. Of the source or starting-point of action, 
emotion, etc.; motive, cause, ground, reason, 
1. Out of, from, as an outcome, expression, 
or consequence of OE. b. Of oneself, by one's 
own motion, spontaneously, unaided OE, 2. 
Indicating the cause, reason, or ground of an 
action, occurrence, fact, feeling, etc. O. 3. 
After an adj. or sb., indicating that which 
causes or gives rise to the quality, feeling, or 
action: Because of, on account of. ME. 

1. Phr. Of one’s own accord, of choice, course, one's 
own kn ', one's own good pleasure, 
purpose, right, etc, b. The Goats. would many of 
them come of themselves to be milked 1707, 2. All 
women labouryng of chylde Bk, Com. Prayer. 
How can wee excuse ourselues of negligence? 
BIBLE Transl, Pref, 1611, T am dying of fatigue 
1843, 3. We were dead of sleepe BHAKS, I wish 
him loy of her SHAKS. Sick of Inaction MACAULAY. 

V. Indicating the agent or doer. 1, Intro- 
ducing the agent after a passive vb. (Now 
usu. repl. by By, but still in literary use.) 
OK. 2. Indicating the doer of something 
characterized by an adj., as it was kind of you 
(= a kind thing done by you) fo help him. 
Used with an adj. and sb., as a cruel act, an 
odd thing, ote.; a qualified pa. pple., as ill 
done, ete,; now only with an adj, alone, as 
good, bad, rude, silly, ote. (Usu. followed by 
to do something.) 1532. 3. After a ab., 
expressing the relation of doer, or that of 
maker or author (= subjective genitive) ME. 

1. Being warned of God in a dreame Matt, 2:12, 
A wretch forsaken of God and man 1899. 2. It 
was most absurd of you to offer it 1887. 3. He 
had the secret approbation of his prince FROUDE. 
m Iliad of Homer. The phonograph of Edison 

VI. Indicating means or instrument OK. 

They live of bread made of pith of trees PUR- 
CHAS. It was pouring of rain 1824, 

VII. Indicating the material or substance of. 
which anything is made or consists, or the 
class of which anything is an example OE. 

Will you make an Asse o' me? SHAKS, On Beds 
of Violets blew Mint, That scamp of a [= 


OF 


itas 
quit 

over 700 1896. A ho 
ver 700 yards 


husband of hers THACKERAY. Eben § 
d'a life of it RUSKIN. A distance of 
f cards. The name 


which it is exercised: Concerning, about, 
with regard to, in reference to OE. 1. After 
vbs. OE. 2. After sbs. Obs. or arch. ME. 3. 
After adjs. 1489. 

1. Thus it fortuned of this adventure Lp. BER- 
NERS, Of First Disobedience. .Sing 
Heav'nly Muse Mir. To observe the young 
yang, and to inform himself of his character 

861. 2. Mr. Hobbs, in his Discourse of Human 
Nature ADDISON. 3. The same observations are 
true of all other contracts 1886. 

IX. Representing an original genitive 
dependent on a vb. or adj. 1. In the con- 
struction of vbs. ME. 2. In the construction 
of adjs. 

Many of these involve a sb., which may be taken 
as the subject of the genitive relation; e.g. hopeful 
of, having hope of, envious of, having envy of, etc. ; 
others are verbal derivs,, e.g. expressive of = that 
expresses ME. 

1. Haue merci of me ME. As for the earthquake, 


X. Exp the relation of the objective 
genitive. 1. After a vbl. sb. in -ing ME. 2. 
After what was formerly a vbl. sb. governed 
by in or a, but is now identified with a 
present pple. Now dial. or vulgar. 1563. 3. 
After a noun of action OE. 4. After an 
nig ear dinge of strife w 

. For auoye of strife 1551. We must 
Seda iy te ta T 

ls of the 
8 PEPYS. 3. The betrayal of a secret 1873. 
4. T am a great eater of beefe SHAKS, 

XI. Indicating that in respect of which a 
CE is ERE ora v B predicated. 
irme of pui HAKS, Of able d 
of Limb and Wind Dxypzx. He ts. B thee 
2 of age 1843, He is rather hard of hearing 


XII. Indicating a quality or other mark, 
time, place, etc., by which a person or thing is 
characterized. (For OE. genitive; Fr. de; = 
genitive of quality or description.) 

Sonne be off good chere TINDALE Malt. 9:2. Are 

ou of fourescore pounds a yeere SHAKS. One 

ice, but of a minute old SHAKS. Four Misses all 
pretty much ofa size RICHARDSON. She was ali 
Of a muck of sweat GOLDSM. Is it the hour of 
rayer? 1816, A boy of fourteen DICKENS. The 
ven of their desire R. V. Ps. 107:30 margin. 

XIII. In partitive expressions: indicating 
things or a thing of which a part is expressed 
by the precoding . 

m any of his predecessours 1523. 
fairest of her Daughters Eve Mitt. That seg 
head of thine MILT. This was. a false step of the 
;general’s Dg For. It is what I desire of all 

I had 


sons, of whom 


married t 
The most di 
1655 nemis dd f fighters, the most dangerous 


XIV. In the sense Belonging or pertaini 
lo: expressing possession and its ih verso: 
the owner of the house’, ‘the house of the 
owner’. 1. Belonging to a place, time, or 
thing OE. 2. Belonging to a. person, ete. ME. 
3. Belonging to an action or the like, as that 


1. Men of Nynyue Worte Matt, 12:41. Justice 
Don Quixote of 


the solitary topic of conversation Tee » 


XV. Indicating a point or space oj time. 1 
At some time during, in the EAA of, on. 
Now only colloq., in of an evening, of a morn- 
ing, and the like. OE. b. Occas. the genitival 
tained; perh. often understood as pl. 
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1740. 2. During, for (a space of time). (In 
later use only with a neg.) Obs. or arch. late 
ME. 3. Of old, of yore, of late, of late years: 
In or during the time specified (but prob, 
orig. in sense I. 1.) late ME. 

1. Of a Thursday my dear Father and Mother 
were "d RICHARDSON. b. Shut up by him- 
self of nights LAMB. 2. Not seeing or hearing 
from him of a long time 1760. 3. The duties have 
been very much itened of late years 1885. 

XVI. In locative and other obsolete uses. 
esp. I. In sense on. Obs., collog., or vulgar. 
late ME. tb. esp. with side, hand, part, etc. 
—1779. 2. In sense in. Mostly Obs. late ME. 


é been mortified enough of all 
conscience GOLDSM. 3. What do you want of 
Padre Francisco! Loner, 

XVII. Phr. 1. a. Of followed by a sb. forms 
attrib. or advb. phrases; as, of age, of a cer- 
tainty, of choice, of course, of necessity, of right, 
of a truth, etc.: see the sbs. b. Of followed by 
an adj. (or advb.) formerly formed advb. 
phrases lot. Fr. de loin, de nouveau, ote.) Oba. 
exc. in of a sudden, or as repr. by worn-down 
forms in a- (afar, afresh, alight, anew). ME. 
2. Of forms the last element of many prep- 
ositional phrases: e.g. because of; by means 
of, by reason of; for fear of; in behalf of, in 
case of, in consequence of, in face of, in lieu of, 
in respect of, in spite of, instead of; on account 
of, on behalf of, on condition of, on the point 
of; ete. See the sbs. 

Of-, prefiz, the prepositional adv. Or, Orr 
in comb. corresp. to OS. af-, ON. af-, Goth. 
af-, OHG. ab-; L. ab- Gr. dwo-, Skr. apa-, 
forming compounds of different ages. 

1. In vbs. and their derivs. of Germanic or OK. 
D s; retained in ME., but now obs. 

In later combs. of OF. and ME. age, the sense 
of the particle is usu. ‘off’, In the 16th c., of- in 
this connection passed imperceptibly into off-, 
the form in later combinations. 


= come, cul, fallen off; esp. put or taken off as 
4. So as to interrupt. continuity 


on 1752. c. transf. Of a person: Disengaged, 
To the end; entirely, 
completely ; as to clear off, drink off, pay off, 
work off 1440. 6. In the way of 
abatement, diminution, or decay; as in fo fall 
„ off; doe be of 1632. 7. In 

» off may be follo ; for- 
merly, and still dial. by of 1520 eon bor 


1. Quilp. took himself off DICKENS. b. Phr. N 
thing off, to bring the ship's head neater to dle 
Wind. €. I'm off for the Red Sea 1899. 2. Atri 


off work sooner by 7. 
gas off 1902. be. an hour 1657. 


cricket not and 


off” 
ic C. It Is best to be 
wi' E. TA Ax. on wi’ the ben 
asa day off 1893, 5. To Pay off the po A 
1818. 7. Stand or syt a 
b oe an ota SHARKS, 
J ete. 1, Buy, Coxe, 3 

Loin, Nt DA QUEE Dasn, Get, Go, 

» ete. : see those verbs. 2, Used with 
sis of come, go, take, etc. Off with = meee 
Put off. ME. b. Of? = stand off! be off! Off 
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wilh you! * be off! 1594. 3, 
straight off: straightway, jorthwitn o at 
well, ill, better, worse, badi, comfortably off. 
etc., off  '-cireumstanced ', * conditioned” 
esp. as regards the means of life, ; 
attrib. or adj. 1733. 5. Either off or on, either 
one way or another. See also OFP AND ON, 
1549. 

B. prep. I. Of motion or direction, 1, Away 
from, down from, up from, so as no longer to 
lie, rest, or lean on OE. 2. Of source: From 
the hands, charge, or possession of; esp. with 
lake, buy, borrow, hire, and the like, Algo 
expressed by From. 1535. 3, Of materia] or 
substance: with dine, cat, etc. Now rare, 
1815. 4. Of deduction, cte.: From 1883, 

1. A man falling off a ladder H. WALPOLE: 2, 
She admitted borrowing the 1 . off the plaintiff 
1897. 3. He always. cats a supper off 
steaks, nearly raw 1515. 4. get sometl 
taken off the price 1902, 

II. Of position. 1. Away from being on; not 
on; no longer on 1685; fig. of a condition; not 
engaged in or upon, disinclined for 1681, 2, 
Distant from (lif, and fig.) 1027. b. Nauf. To 
seaward of; opposite or abreast of to sèa- 


ward; also, away from (the wind). See also 
Orrswong, 1609. 3, elipt. Opening or turning 
out of 1845, 4. From off: = sense T. 1. late 


ME. 

1, As soon as the dew Is off the ground 1759, fig. 
To be off one's feed 1816. T have been off m) 
head ever since the blow fell 1804. Phr, Tobe of 
duty. 2. Two Miles off this Town ADDISON. 
The Stagg Rocks off the Lizard 1 
fares off Cheapside and Cornhill 
might neuer stirre from off this p: 

» adj, [The adv. usod attrib.) 1 
tant, farther, far 1856, b. Naut. Farther from 
the shore; seaward V. 2. spec, a, Of horses 
and vehicles: Right, a& opp. to the near or 
left side, on which the driver walks, the rider 
mounts, ete. Hence off horse (of a pair), off 
foot, leg, wheel, eto. (Often hyphened.) 1075. 


b. Cricket. Applied to that «Ide of the wicket, 
or of the field, opposite to that on which the 
bataman stands 1850. 3. Lying off from, 
leading out of the main part 1851, b. Off 


a remote chance 1861. 
ening, season, ete, when 
one is‘ off work’, The precise meaning depends 
on the context. (Occas. hyphened.) 1848. 
5. In ref. to the sale of beer, etc. : Short for*off. 
the premises’, as in off licence, sale, consump- 


tion, ete. 1801. 
1, It is on the of. side of the spectator 1902. 


chance, off-chance 
4. Said of a day 


b. Our masts fell all over the off side 1726. 2 

Silver Blaze with his. mottled off fore leg ond 

3. b. There was an off-chance he might go ME 
STEVENSON. 4. That in 

ait such moctings be h d on “off days’ In prefer- 


all such meetings be } 
ence to ‘market days’ 1897. 

D. sb. [the adj. used absol. or ellipt.] 2 
The condition or fact of being off 100 
Crickel, = Off side: see C. 2 b. Comb, ON- 
drive, a drive to the off. 

„ v. 1882. (From (chiefly colloq. El 
illiterate) uses of Orr adv.; cf. fo IN, lo s 
1. intr. To make off. (illiferate.) 1895. 2. Nath 
Of a ship: To move off from shore. In Pr 
pple. offing, 3. To off with, to take o! 
instantly. illiterate or joc. 1592. É 

Of-, prefiz. In earlier times written of 
(see OF- pref. 2). In verbs, the stress is no 
usu. upon the root; in the other classes 
(2-4) on off-. L 

1. with M off- (ME. of-) enters into die 
combination, chiefly as a separable particle, ver 
G. ab- in ab-reisen, ab-schreiben, ctc. In the PP 

adv. lll sometimes put first, and is a 
sometimes dire to the vb. Late exam 
are oj lirive, "load, etc. K 

2. wi t1 5 es, forming adjs. (stress 
On off) as o ff-bitten, off-sanding, ete. 
3. with vbi. sbs. and nouns of action, formit 
Sbs., sometimes concrete (stress on, a: 855 


setting, off-break (a break off), off-looi 
also Main words. “tying or 
4- with other sbs., usu. with the sense n off- 
adios non the main trunk’, etc.: as 

ranch, off-spur, off-stream. afeal 
Offal (ofa). late Mk. = (Du. aft 
extremities of animals cut off, Ehe 


trotters, shavings, refuse, f. af OFF + 1 
FALL v» with asim. to the correst- a 
elements; cf. G. abfall - Du. or LG.] L. „ 
which falls, or is thrown off, as chips, dros, 
etc.; refuse, waste; also pl., scraps of 
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stuff or refuse, Now only techn. or dial. = o. 
corn or wheat, o. leather, o. wood. tb. In 
collect. sing. and pl.: Crumbs, leavings; 
relics, remnants —1786. 2. a. The parts cut 
off in dressing the carcase of an animal killed 
for food; orig., the entrails; now, as a trade 
term, including the head and tail, the 
kidneys, heart, tongue, liver, and other parts. 
Formerly also in pl. late ME. b. Con- 
temptuously: Putrid flesh; carrion; also, 
opprobriously, the bodies or limbs of the 
slain 1581. 3, In the fish trade: Low-priced 
or inferior fish as opp. to those called prime 
1859. 4, Refuse in general; rubbish, garbage. 
Now chiefly sing. 1598. 5. fig. Refuse, off- 
scourings, dregs, scum. Chiefly in collect. 
sing. 1581. 6. attrib. or adj. a. lit. (See 
preceding senses.) 1596. b. fig. Outcast; 
worthless; vile. Now esp. dial. 1605. 

2. b. Nigh burst With suckt and glutted o. MILT. 
3. Plaice, haddock, cod, ling, etc. come under the 
technical name of o. 1887. 5. What trash is Rome? 
What Rubbish, and what Offall? SHAKS. 6. b. 
He's an o. creatur as iver come about the primises 
GEO, ELIOT. 

Off and on, adv. phr. (adj.) 1535. [OFF adv. 
I. 4, I. 10, II. 5.] 1. With interruption and 
resumption of action; intermittently, now 
and again. 2. Naui. On alternate tacks 1608. 
b. Used prepositionally 1708. 

1. I. slept off and on. all the way to Crewe 
1860. 2. b. To stand off and on shore 1769. 

B. predicatively or as adj. Sometimes off and. 
sometimes on; intermittent; vacillating 1583. 

Off-cast, offcast (O. Rust), ppl. a. and sb. 
1571. (t. OFF adv. + cast, pa. pple, of CAST v.] 
A. ppl. a. Cast off, rejected, B. sb. A thing or 
person that is cast off or rejected (lit. or Ag.). 
1587. 

Off-chance: see Orr a. 3 b. 

O-ff colour, o-ff-co:lour, phr. and a. orig. 
U.S. 1860. [OFF prep. II. I.] Of precious 
Stones; Not of the right colour. Hence /ig. 
(a) Improper, ‘doubtful’ (U.S.); (b) out of 
order, in poor health, *not up to the mark'. 

Off-corn (ò-fkğan). 1573. [OFF adv. I. I.] 
Waste or *offal* corn. 

Offcut (Q-fkot). 1003. [f. Orr adv. 3 (of. 
also OFF- pref. 3) + Cur v.] Something that 
is cut off. In Printing, a piece cut off a sheet 
to reduce it to the proper size; also, a part 
cut off the main sheet and folded separately, 
as in a sheet of duodecimo. 

Offence (fens). late ME. Also U.S. 
offense. [ME. offens, offense — (O)Fr. offens — 
L. offensus annoyance, and (O)Fr. offense — 
L. offensa striking against, hurt, wrong, 
displeasure; both L. forms f. offens-, pa. ppl. 
stem of offendere; see next.) t1. In Biblical 
use: Striking the foot against, stumbling. 
lit, and fig. (rare) -1611. 2. A stumbling- 
block; an occasion of unbelief, doubt, or 
apostasy. late ME. 3. Attack, assault, late 
ME. t4. Hurt, harm, injury, damage —1705. 
tb. Feeling of being hurt, pain -1674. 5. The 
act or fact of offending, wounding the feelings 
of, or displeasing, another; usu. viewed as it 
affects the person offended; hence, b. 
Offended or wounded feeling. late ME. tc. 
Disfavour —1601. +6. a. Offensiveness. b. An 
offensive object, quality, feature, or state of 
things; a nuisance. —1600. 7. A breach of 
law, duty, propriety, or etiquette; a trans- 
gression, sin, wrong, misdemeanour, or 
misdeed. Const. against. late ME. b. spec. 
in Law. 1780. 

1. Isa. 8:14. 2. The o. of the Cross shall be my 
proudest boast 1865. 3. Phr. Arms of o., offensive 
Weapons. 4. Jul. C. IV. iii. 201. b. They leave an 
o. in the ear 1674. 5. As full of Quarrell, and 0. As 
my yong Mistris dogge SHAKS. Unfortunately, 0. 
is usually taken where o, is meant 1882. Phr. To 
give o. to, to offend; to take o., to be offended, to 
take umbrage; without o., without pns or 
taking o. 6. b. All's Well Ir. iii. 270. 7. Phr. To 
commit (tdo, make) an o.; What o. hath this man 
made you, Sir? SHAKS. b. Offence, crime; act of 
wickedness. It is used as a genus, comprehending 
every crime and misdemeanor; or as a species 
signifying a crime not indictable, but punishable 
summarily, or by the forfeiture of a penalty 
WHARTON. Hence Offe-nceless a. (chiefly poet.), 
without o.; unoffending, inoffensive; -ly adv. 

Offend (éfe-nd), v. ME. I- OFr. ofendre or 
its source L. offendere, f. ob (see OB- pref.) + 
-fendere (only in comps.). Cf. prec.] I, 1. 
To stumble morally; to commit a sin, crime, 
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or fault; to transgress. Const. against, flo, 
Tunto. late ME. 12. trans. To sin against; to 
wrong (a person); to violate (a law, etc.) 
71651. 13. In Biblical use: To be a stumbling- 
block to (a person); to cause to stumble or 
m as tb. intr. To be caused to stumble 
1611. 

l. We haue offended agaynst thy holy lawes 
Bk. Com. Prayer. Great wits sometimes ma; 
gorom 0. POPE. 2. Meas. for M. III. ii. 16. 3. 

f thy hande offende the cut hym of TINDALE 
Mark 9:43. b. If meate make my brother to o. 
1 Cor. 8:13. 

II. fi. trans. To attack, assail; also absol. 
to act on the offensive 1744. 12. To strike so 
as to hurt; to give (physical) pain to; to harm 
~1758. 3. To vex, annoy, displease, anger; 
now esp. To excite personal annoyance, 
resentment, or disgust in (any one). (Now 
the chief sense.) late ME. 

3. The rankest compound of villanous smell, that 
euer offended nostrill SHAKS. To be offended: to be 

ispleased, vexed, or annoyed. Now, usu., To feel 
hurt, take offence; He was highly offended at 
being passed over 1902. Hence Offe'ndedly 
adv. in an offended manner. Offender, one who 
offends; in Law, one who commits an OFFENCE 
(sense 7 b). 

tOffe-nsion. late ME. [- OFr. offension = 
L. offensio injury, offence, stumbling-block, 
t. offens-; see OFFENCE, -ION.] 1. = OFFENCE 
4-7. —1682. 2. Stumbling; striking against 
some obstacle —1656. b. Spiritual stumbling, 
or the occasion of it WYCLIF. 

Offensive ((fe-nsiv), a. (sb.) 1547. I- Fr. 
offensif, -ive or med. L. offensivus, f. as prec.; 
See -IVE. As sb. after Fr. l'offensive, after It. 
l'offensiva.] 1. Pertaining or tending to 
attack; aggressive; adapted or used for 
purposes of attack; characterized by attack- 
ing. Opp. to defensive. 12. Hurtful, injurious 
—1818. 3. Giving, or of a nature to give, 
offence; displeasing; annoying; insulting 
1576. 4. Causing unpleasant sensations; now, 
nauseous, repulsive 1594. 15. Of the nature 
of a transgression —1649. B. sb. [absol. use of 
1.] T'he offensive: the position or attitude of 
attack; aggressive action 1720. 

1. O. and defensive arms GIBBON. 2. Water Fowl 
are o. to the Stomach sometimes 1732. 3. Like an 
offensiue wife, That hath enrag'd him on, to offer 
Strokes SHAKS. The Prussians are very insolent, 
and hardly less o. to the English than to the 
French 1815. 4. Permitting o. smells to emanate 
from certain drains 1886. B. Haphazard 0. is one 
thing; judicious o. quite another 1879. Offen- 
sive-ly adv., -ness. 

Offer (9-fo1), sb. late ME. If. OFFER v. Cf. 
Fr. offre.] 1. An act of offering (see OFFER v. 
3, 4); a presenting for acceptance; a proposal 
to give or do something. b. ellipt. A proposal 
of marriage. arch. 1548. c. The act of making 
u bid for something 1550. d. The condition 
of being offered; in Comm. the fact of being 
offered for sale 1794. 2. coner. That which is 
offered. Now rare or Obs. 1548. 3. An essay 
at doing something, or a show of this; the 
act of aiming at something, an aim. Now 
rare or Obs. 1581. b. A knob or bud showing 
on a stag's antler 1884. 

1. A virtuous Woman should reject the first O. of 
Marriage ADDISON. b. It was owing to her never 
having had an o. W. InvING, €. The proprietor 
does not bind himself to accept the highest or any 
0. 1890. d. Very little barley on o. 1881. 3. One 
sees in it a kind of O. at Modern Architecture 
ADDISON. 

Offer (o-fo1), v. (OE. offrian sacrifice, bring 
an offering = OFris. off(a)ria, OS. offron (Du. 
offeren), ON. offra; an early Gmo. adoption 
of L. offerre present, offer, bestow (in 
Christian use, spec. present in sacrifice), f. 
ob- OB- 1 + ferre bring. The OE. word was 
reinforced from (O)Fr. offrir, which brought 
in the primary senses.] 1. frans. To present 
(something) to God (or to a deity, saint, etc.) 
as an act of worship or devotion; to sacrifice. 
Also with up. Const. fo or tsimple dative. 
b. absol. To present a sacrifice or offering; to 
make a donation as an act of worship OE. 
12. gen. To give, make presentation of (spec. 
to a superior as an act of homage). Const. as 
in 1. 1568. 3. To tender for acceptance or 
refusal; to hold out (a thing) to a person to 
take if he will. (The prevailing sense.) late 
ME. tb. with obj. cl. To make the proposal, 
suggest (that something be done) —1727. c. 
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absol. To make a proposal; to make an offer 
of marriage, to ‘propose’. arch, 1590. d. 
Comm. To present for sale 1632. 4. with inf. 
To propose, or express one's willingness (to 
do something), conditionally on the assent 
of the person addressed. late ME. 5. To make 
an attempt to inflict or deal (violence, or 
injury of any kind) 1530. b. with inf. To 
essay, try, endeayour. Now arch. or lit, 1540. 
€. intr. with at: To make an attempt at or 
upon. Now rare or Obs. 1611. 6. trans. To 
bring forward or propound 1583. 7. Of a 
thing: To present (to sight, notice, etc.); to 
furnish 1576. b. inir. for refl. To present 
itself; to occur 1601. 

1. After having washed myself, and offered up 
my Morning Devotions ADDISON, b. So many as 
are disposed, shail o, unto the poore mennes boxe 
Bk. Com. Prayer. 3. I o. thee three things; chuse 
thee one of them 2 Sam. 24:12. I o. no apology 
1875. Phr. To o. battle, etc. (cf. sense 5). 4. I 
offered to go to the king DE For, 5. Every man 
offerith hym wronge 1530. b. I knocke your 
costarde if ye o. to strike me 1553. c. He did not 
o, at coming in MRS. CARLYLE, 6. On this I wish 
to o. a few remarks 1902, 7. Each age offers its 
characteristic riddles 1892. b. Taking the first 
path that offered, we soon galloped out of the 
forest 1809. Hence O-fferer. 

Offering (o-forin), vbl. sb. [O E. offrung, f. 
offrian; see prec., -ING'.) 1. The action of 
OFFER v.; esp. sacrifice; oblation. 2. coner. 
a. A sacrifice; an oblation OE. b. Something 
offered to a person; a present, a gift 1440. 

1. The kynges that made offryng to oure lord 
whan he was born. late ME. 2. Plucking the 
intrailes of an O. forth SHAKS. Burnt-, drink-, 


jfree-will-, thank-o., etc.; see under their first 


elements. b. Crowns of gold, the offerings of 
grateful cities GIBBON. 

Offertory (ofoitori). late ME. I- eccl. L. 
offertorium place of offering (Isidore), 
oblation, f. late L. offert- (cf. offertor offerer 
III), for oblat- (cf. OBLATION); see -ORY* and 
cf. (O)Fr. offertoire.] 1. An anthem sung or 
said in the Latin Mass immediately after 
the Creed, while the offerings of the people 
are made, and the unconsecrated elementa 
are placed on the altar; the Scriptural 
sentences read or sung in the corresponding 
part of the English Communion Service 
(the o. sentences). 2. That part of the 
Mass or Communion Service at which offer- 
ings are made; the offering of these, or the 
gifts offered; also spec. the anticipatory 
oblation. 1539. 3. transf. ta, The offering of 
anything, esp. to God —1084. b. Short for o. 
money, properly, money collected at the o.; 
hence, a collection of money made at any 
religious service 1862. 4. attrib. 1563. 

Off-hand, offhand (see below), adv. and 
adj. phr. 1694. [f. OFF prep. + HAND sb.] 
A. adv. (0:fhe-nd). At once, straightway, 
forthwith; extempore. 

He. would. .speak very neatly o. in Latin 1711. 

B. adj. (attrib. O. tho nd; pred. Q:fhe-nd). 
1. Of action, speech, etc.: Done or made 
off-hand (see A); unpremeditated, extempo- 
raneous, impromptu; free and easy, un- 
studied, unceremonious 1719. 2. transf. Of 
persons: Doing or saying things off-hand, 
unceremonious, curt, brusque 1708. 

1. Speaking in his rapid, off-hand way DIOKENS. 
2. They are painfully off-hand with me T. HARDY. 
So O-ff-ha:nded a. = B.; whence O:ff-ha:nded- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Office (¢-fis), sb. ME. I- (O)Fr. office = L. 
officium, orig. performance of a task, in 
med. L. also office, rite, divine service; :— 
*opificium, f. opus work + facere, -fic- DO 
v.] 1. Something done toward any one; a 
service, kindness, attention. (Chiefly with 
qualification.) late ME. 2. fa. gen. Duty 
towards others; a moral obligation. b. Duty 
attaching to one’s station, position, or 
employment; business; function, one's part. 
ME. tc. Performance of a duty or function, 
service, etc. 1621. 3. = FUNCTION sb. 3. ME. 
tb. The proper action of an organ or faculty 
1656. 4. A position to which certain duties 
are attached, esp. a place of trust, authority, 
or service under constituted authority ME. 
b. In absolute sense: Official position or 
employment; spec. that of a minister of state 
ME. c. Personifled, or denoting an office- 
holder, or office-holders as a body 1602. 5. A 
ceremonial duty or service; a religious or 


OFFICE 


social observance ; esp. obsequies; now chiefly 
in last office(s). late ME. 6. Eccl. a. The daily 
service of the Roman breviary (more fully 
Divine O.); in the Ch. of England, Morning 
and Evening Prayer. To say 0., to recite the 
Divine O. b. The introit, sung at the begin- 
ning of the Mass or Holy Communion; also, 
the service of the Mass or Holy Communion. 
€. Any occasional service, as the O. for the 
Dead, of Baptism, etc. ME. 7. An official in- 
quest concerning any matter that entitles the 
king to the possession of land or chattels: = 
Inquest of O., Inquest 1. 8. A place for the 
transaction of business; often including the 
staff, or denominating their department. Ap- 
plied to the room or department in which the 
clerical work of an establishment is done; 
also to that in which the business of any 
department of a large concern is conducted, 
as the booking-o., goods 0., inquiry o., etc. at a 
railway station. Formerly used of the court 
of an eccl. official, as still of a police court 
(police o.), late ME. b. Sometimes trans- 
ferred from the place of business to the 
company, etc, there established, as in 
Assurance or Insurance O. (cf. the Post O.) 
1646. c. (With capital O.) With defining adj., 
etc.: The quarters of a government depart- 
ment, as the Colonial, Home O., etc.; the 
staff engaged in carrying on the business of 
the department. See FOREIGN, HOME, WAR, 
etc.; also Post oFFICE. 1707. d. Holy Office 
(R. C. Ch.): = INQUISITION 3. 1727. 9. pl. The 
parts of a house specially devoted to house- 
hold work or service; the kitchen and its 
appurtenances; often including outhouses, 
the barns and cowhouses of a farm, ete, 1548. 
b. sing. A privy 1727. 10. slang. A hint, 
signal, or private intimation 1803. 

1. I would I could doe a good o. betweene you 

HAKS, IIl o., a disservice. 2. Doe you your 0., 
or giue vp your Place SHAKS. 3. The o. of the 
arteries is to lead the blood from the heart into 
all the parts of the body 1830. b. Oth. Ir 113. 
4. The O. of Corouner. late ME. b. Phr, To 
take 0., leave o., ete. Jack in (out of) 0,; see JACK 
5. IV. 3. c. ‘the insolence of O. SHAKS. . L.. 
will be first to render thee the decent offices due 
to the dead Scorr, 6. c. The O. ensuing is not to 
be used for any that die unbaptized Bk. Com. 
Prayer. 7. To find an o., to return a verdict show- 
ing that the King is entitled to the possession of 
lands or chattels. O. found, a verdict having this 
effect. 8. His O. keeps your Parchment fates 
entire Fork. The ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ had its 
offices. in Catherine street THACKERAY. 10. Phr. 
Ju (or fake) the o. 11. attrib. o.-holder, 


fO-ffice, v. 1449. [f. prec. sb.] 1. intr, = 
OFFICIATE v. 1. —1502. 2. To appoint to, or 
place in, office -1763. 3. slang. To ‘give the 
office’ to (a person); see prec. sb. 10. 1819. 


Office-bearer (ofisbé*ror) 1645. One 
who bears or holds office; an officer, 
Officer (ọ-fiso1), sh. ME. [= AFr. officer, 


(O)Fr. officier - med. L. officiarius, t. officium; 
see OFFICE sb., -ER* 2.] fl. One to whom a 
charge is committed, or who performs a func- 
tion; a minister; an agent —1669. 2. One who 
holds an office, post, or place. a. One who 
holds a public, civil, or ecclesiastical office; a 
servant or minister of the king; a functionary 
authoritatively appointed or elected to 
exercise some publie, municipal or corporate 
function. In early use, applied esp. to 
persons administering law or justice. ME. 
tb. A person engaged in the management of 
the domestic affairs of a great household or 
collegiate body, of a private estate —1611, 
C. A person holding the office of president, 
treasurer, secretary, ete. of a society or 
institution; an office-bearer 1711. 3. spec. A 
petty officer of justice or of the peace; a 
bailiff, catchpole; a constable; ta jailer; tan 
executioner c1500. 4. A person occupying a 
Position of authority in the army, navy, air 
force, or mercantile marine; spec. one hold- 
ing a commission in the army, navy, or air 
force 1505. 5. A member of a grade in some 
IT jordans 1846. 
~ MILT. Comus 218, 2. a. Medical O. 

Workhouse 1860, The great officers of the Kous 
hold. furnish the king with the first elements of a 
ministry of state STUBBS. Phr. O. of (at) arms, a 
herald, pursuivant. b. Twel. N. If. v. 53. 3. The 
Theefe doth feare each bush an O. SHAKS. 4. 
General, non-commissioned, staff o., etc.; see these 
words. O. of the day, Orderly o., an officer who is 
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charge of the arrangements of a military force 
= post on a given day. O. of the deck, the o. 
temporarily in charge of the deck of a vessel, and 
responsible for the ship's management. See also 
FLAG OFFICER, PETTY OFFICER, WARRANT 
OFFICER. Hence O-fficership, the position or 
rank of an officer; a staff of officers 1775. 

Officer (o-fiso1), v. 1670. (t. prec. sb.] 1. 
trans, a, To furnish with officers. b. To com- 
mand, or direct as an officer: esp. in pass. 
2. iransf. To command; to lead, conduct, 
manage; to escort 1838, 

1. The French must have been very badly 
officered 1852. 

Official (en. Jah, sb. ME. [Partly - (O)Fr. 
oficial, partly subst. use of next (Xv1).] 1. 
Eccl. In the Ch. of Eng., the presiding officer 
or judge of an archbishop’s, bishop's, or arch- 
deacon's court; now usu. styled O. Principal 
ME. 2. One who holds a public office; as 
a government, municipal, or railway o. 1556. 

Official (fl. Jah, a. 1533. [= L. officialis, f. 
officium OFFICE; see -AL'] fl. Performing 
some office or service; subservient (o —1667. 
2. Of or pertaining to an office, post, or place 
1607. 3. Of persons: Holding office; em- 
ployed in some public capacity 1833, 4. De- 
rived from, or having the sanction of, persons 
in office; hence, authorized, authoritative 
1854. b. Med. Authorized by the pharma- 
copoia; officinal 1884. 5. Having the manner 
or air usual with persons in office; formal, 
ceremonious 1882, 

1, The Oesophagus, a part official unto Nutri- 
tion Sin T. 


4. The o. definition of a charity 1898. 5. Handing 
it with o. N. Hence 
f officials ; 


Officiality (ofifie-lIti). 1002, [In sense 1 - 
(O)Fr. officialité or mod. L. officialitas (x111), 
in late L. official duty; later f. OFFICIAL 
a.  -ITY.] 1. The office or dignity of an eccl. 
official (OFFICIAL sb. 1); the court of such, or 
its quarters. Obs, exc. Hist, 2. = OFFICIAL- 
ISM (rare) 1841. b. An official post, notice, 
duty, etc. 1843. 

Officiant (jf.fiànt) 1740. [i= med.L. 
officians, -ant-, subst. use of pr. pple, of 
officiare say Mass; see OFFICIATE v., -ANT.] An 
officiating priest or minister. 

Officiary (jffiari), sb. 1545. (In I = 
med.L. officiarius official, agent, ete. (x). In 
II med.L. *oficiarium; see OFFICER, -ARY!.] 
I. 1. An officer or official (rare). 2. A body of 
officers; an official body U.S. 1888, II. A 
division of a Highland estate, in charge of a 
ground officer 1799, 

Officiary (fl lar, a. 1612. [- med.L. 
officiarius adj.; see prec., -ARY*.] Of a title, 
etc.: Attached to or derived from an office 
held. Of a dignitary: Having a title or rank 
derived from office. 

Officiate (0fi-fie't), v. 1631. [~ officiat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of med. L. officiare perform divine 
service (IX), f. officium; sec OFFICE, -ATE*.] 
To discharge an office. 1. intr. To discharge 
the office of a priest 1641. +b. trans. To 
Derform, celebrate (a religious service or 
rite); to exercise (a spiritual charge or 
function) —1718. 2. íntr. To perform the 
duties attaching to an office or place, or any 
particular duty or service 1683. t3. trans. To 
perform the duties of (an office or place); to 
execute, do (a duty or charge, business) 
-1727. t4. a. trans. To minister, supply. b. 
intr. To minister, be subservient. —1667. 

2. His unmarried daughter, who officiated as his 

rivate secretary 1841, 4. a. MILT. P. L. VIII. 22. 

ence Officia-tion, performance of a religious, 
ceremonial, or public duty. Off-ciator. , 

llOfficina (ofisoi:nà). 1835. II., = work- 
shop, ete.; contr. of opificina, f. opifer work- 
man.] Workshop; place of production. 

Officinal (9fi-sinàl), a. (sb.) 1693. med. L. 
officinalis, t. oficina; see prec. AL. In 
med.L. officina was applied to a Store-room 


OF 


of a monastery, in which medi 
kept.] 1. Of a herb, plant, drug, 
in medicine or the arts. Of a 
preparation: Kept in stock in apoth 
shops; made according to the pharm 
Of a scientific name: Adopted 
Pharmacopæia. (Recently repl. by Orr 
a. 4 b.) 1720. 2. Of or pertaining to. 
'shoppy' (rare) 1751. B, sb. An officim 
or medicine 1693. Hence Offt-ein 
. according to the pharmacop 

Officious ((fi-fos), a. 1565. - L. 
(or Fr. officieux), t. officium OFFIC; geo. 
fl. Doing or ready to do kind | 
obliging, kind 1827. 12. 
doing one's dui 


3. Unduly forward in proffi 
doing, or prone to do, more than Is asker 


required; pragmatical, meddle 
f4. Pertaining to an office or 
official; hence, formal 18 5. Dip 
As opp. to oficial: Having an Oxtrane 
relation to official matters or duties; bawi 
the character of a friendly commi 
or informal action, on the part of a 
ment or its representatives 1852, 

1. They re toler bred; 
humane, and hospitable BURKE. 40. 
mendacium officiosum) lie told as E 
kindness to further another's interests, 

ughters pleas'd attend AKENSIDE; d» Wi 

©. dly Cardnall 1602, 
of those 0., noisy little ı who are always 
to give you unasked information DISKAS 
Feelers put out in the o. prem 1800. He 
Officious-ly adv., «n. 

Offing (-fly). . [perh. f. OFF 
"ING'.] 1. T! f tho visible sea d 
from the shore or beyond the an 
ground. 2, Position at a distances 

oro 1685. Also transf. 

L At Two this day, the Generals d 
Trump. in the Offen 1666. 2. Phr. To 
keep, make, take an o. ing 


Offish (0-15), a. collog. 1842. I O 
+ Aen. Cf. uppish.] Inclined to keep, 
distant in manner, Hence O-ffishn 
Offlet (o-f,lét), 1838. [f. Orr- 3 + 
of. inlet, outlet.] A channel or pipe for 
water off. 


„ v. Afr. 
Orr- 1 + Loap after Du. aff 
oulspan.] trans. To unload. Ü 
Offprint, off-print (i-f,print). L 
Orr- 3 + Print; cf. Du. afdruk.] A80] 
rately printed copy of an article, ete; 
orig. appeared as part of a larger pub 
i-r. ; Usu, in pl. 1087, 
owING vòl. ab, Ch 
afreckening, G. abrechnung deduction, 
ment of accounts.) A deduction; fo 
the British army, the name of a 8] 
account between the government and d 
commanding officers of regiments in i 
the clothing, etc. of the men. t 
Offsa:ddle, off-saddle, v, S. Aft 
It. Orr. 1  SADDLE v., after Du, afza 
trans, To take the saddle off (a h a 
rest, feeding, ete. ; also absol.; transf. tom 
a break in a journe: s 
Offscouring ((-fskau*:rin), 1526. b. 
1. The action of scouring off 1806. 
which is scoured off; filth or di 
cleaned off and cast aside; refuse, TU! 
(lit., in pl. of things, and fig. in collect. 
r. 4:13) or pl. of persons) l. 
2. fig. W. le, who are gen 
renga our colonies 1775. 
Offscum (9-fskom). 9. 
Scum sb.) That which is 
dross, refuse. Also fig. that which is 
as vile or worthless (usu. of pers 
collect. sing. or pl.). ) 
Offset (0-fset), sb. 1 lt. Orr. 3 a 
Cf. Set-orr.] 1. The act of setting ofi 
set, start. 2. A short lateral offshoo! 
the stem or root of a plant, bs ^ 
Propagation. Also transf. and fig. 18 
spec. A person or tribe, springing coli 
from a specified family or race; & 
1711. c. A ‘spur’ of a mountain range 
3. Something that ‘sets off’ some 
1675. 4. Something set off’ 
thing else; anything that counterb 


OFFSET 


compensates, or makes up for something else; 
a set-off 1769. 5. Surveying. A short distance 
measured perpendicularly from a main line 
of measurement, as from the straight line 
joining the two ends of an irregular bound- 
ary, to a point (e.g. an angle) in the bound- 
ary, in order to calculate the area of the 
irregularly bounded part 1725. 6. Arch. A 
horizontal or sloping break or ledge on the 
face of a wall, pier, etc., formed where the 
portion above is reduced in thickness 1721. 
7. A bend made in a pipe to carry it past an 
obstruction. 8. Printing, etc. The accidental 
transfer of undried ink from one surface to 
another, esp. to an opposite page. 1888. b. 
(Also o. process, etc.), a method of printing 
from a rubber surface to which a drawing or 
design has been transferred 1918. 

Cons 177 a Eh 7 above; eye (Printing), 
= set-off sheet; see SET-OFF; esta ing), 
rod used in measuring offsets. MIN 

Offset (0:fse-t), v. Chiefly U.S. 1792. [f. 
Orr- 1 + SET v.] 1. trans. To set off as an 
equivalent against something else. Also said 
of the equivalent: To counterbalance, com- 
pensate. 2. intr. To spring, branch off, or 
project as an offset from something else 1853. 
b. trans. To furnish with an offset (see prec. 7) 
1880. 3. Printing. = sel off j (SET v.) 1888. 

Offshoot (offaüt) 1074. [OrF- 3.) A 
lateralshoot or branch from the stem or main 
part of a plant, or anything material, as a 
mountain-range, a street 1814. b. fig. A 
collateral branch or descendant from a 
(specified) family or race 1710. c. A deriva- 
tive 1801. 

1. Stunted offshoots of felled trees 1814. b. An o. 
of the great house which had already given 
Dukes to Florence 1874. 

ff shore, o-ff-sho':re, adv. phr. (adj.) 
1720. (f. OFF prep. + SHORE sb. Opp. to IN 
SHORE.) 1. a. In a direction away from the 
shore. b. At some distance from the shore 
1745. 2. adj. (attrib. O. . HO). a. Moving or 
directed away from the shore 1839. b. Situa- 
ted, existing, or operating at a distance from 
the shore 1883. 

1. a. The wind blowing off shore DE FOE. 2. a. 
The off-shore tack 1800. b. The off-shore fisheries 


83. 

Off side, o' ff-si-de, phr, 1845. [f. Orr 
prep. + SIDE.) Away from one's own side; 
on the wrong side, i.e. in Football, Hockey, 
etc., between the ball and the opponent's 
goal (the specific meaning varying in the 
different games). Also attrib. or as adj. 
(@-f\s0id). 

Offspring (0-f,sprin). [OE. ofspring, f. of 
Or ‘from’ + springan SPRING. A formation 
peculiar to Eng.] 1. Children or young (more 
widely, descendants); progeny, issue. Ap- 
plied without indef. art. to a number, or to 
one; with indef. art. always collective, as a 
numerous o. (Rarely of plants.) b. Rarely 
in pl.: fa) = children or descendants; (b) in 
collective sense = progenies, broods, families 
1548, c. fig. In relation to place of birth or 
origin 1695. 2. fig. Produce, product; issue, 
outcome, result; ‘fruit’ 1609. +3. Descent, 
derivation, origin —1715. tb. transf. Family, 
race, stock; ancestry —1012, f4. Source, 
original 1604. 


1. c. And there Euphrates her soft Off-sprinj 
arms DRYDEN. 2. The law of nations. is the o. oí 
modern times 1826. 

Offtake (of,tek) 1793. If. Orr. 3 + 
TAKE sb.) 1. The action of taking off; spec. 
the taking of commodities off the market 
1885. 2. A deduction 1793. 3. A channel by 
which, or place where, something is taken 
off 1839. 

Offu-scate, ppl. a. Now rare. 1003. [var. 
of earlier OBFUSCATE; see next.] = OBFUS- 
CATR ppl. a. 

Offu'scate, v. Now rare. 1580. [Assimi- 
lated var. (see OB- 1) of OBFUSCATE v.] — 
OnrUscATE v. So Offusca‘tion = OBFUSCA- 
TION 1502, 

Offward (0-fw6ad), adv. 1503. lf. OFF adv. 
+ -WARD.] In a direction or position off or 
away from something; spec. (Naul.) away 
from the shore. Also quasi-sb. in phr. to the 
0. 1600. 

Oft (ett), adv. and a. Now arch., or 
dial.; repr. in ordinary use by OFTEN. [OE. 
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oft = OFris. ofla, OS. oft(o, OHG. oflo (G. 
oft), ON. opt, oft, Goth. ufta; Gme. adv. of 
obscure origin.] A. adv. — OFTEN A. Com- 
pared ofter (arch. and dial.), toftest. b. Usu. 
hyphened to a ppl. adj. used attrib., as oft- 
tolda (In this construction still frequent.) 
Many’s the time and o. GOLDSM, Much in sorrow, 


0. in woe, Onward, Christians, onward go! 1806. 
+B, adj. = OFTEN B. (Chiefly with vbl. 
sbs.) —1071. 


Warn'd by o. experience MILT. 

Often (of'n) adv. and a. ME. (first in 
northern texts c1300). IME. ofté (xm) ex- 
tended form of Ort, and by further extension 
(prob. after selden SELDOM) often (oftin XIV).] 
A. adv. 1. Many times; frequently. Opp. to 
seldom. Compared oftener, oftenest. 2. In 
many instances; in cases frequently occur- 
ring. late ME. 3. Usu. hyphened to a ppl. 
adj. used attrib. 1601. 

1. Seldom contented, o. in the wrong DE For. 2. 
A good character is 0. worth [= it often happens 
that a character is worth] a great deal of 
TIAE EVONS, 3. At often-recurring intervals 

B. adj. (The adv. used with sbs.) Done, 
made, happening, or occurring many times; 
frequent. Now arch. 1450. 

Vse a lytell wyne for thy stommakes sake, and 
thyne o. diseases TINDALE 1 Tim. 5:93. Comb. 
With nouns denoting time, as -while, -s = 
OFTENTIME, -S- Hence O'ftenness, frequency 
(now rare), 

O-ftentime, adv. rare. late ME. [An 
extended form of Orr-TIME.] Variant of next. 
Also adj. 

Oftentimes (0-f’njtoimz), adv. Now only 
arch. or literary. late ME. [An extended 
form of earlier Orr-TIMES.] Many times; 
frequently, often. 

O-ft-tizme, adv. Obs. or arch. late ME. 
If. Orr adv. + TIME, replacing obs. oflsilhe.] 
= next. Also adj. 

Oft-times, ofttimes (Q-ft;teimz), adv. 
Now arch. and poet. late ME. I. OFTEN + pl. 
of TIME sb., after tofisithes.] = OFTENTIMES. 

Ogdoad (ogdo;éd). 1021. [- late L. 
ogdoas, -ad- — Gr. dybods, -að-, f. ðyðoos eighth, 
derb eight; see -AD.] a. The number eight. b. 
A group, set, or series of eight; spec. in 
Gnosticism, a group of eight divine beings or 
mons; also, the heavenly region. 

Ogee (o"dsi-, d. dzb). Occas. written OG 
or O.G. late ME. [prob. reduced form of 
ogive, perh. through the pl. form ogi(v)es.] 
Arch. and Joinery. tl. = OGIVE 1. —1011. 2. 
A moulding consisting of a continuous 
double curve, convex above and concave 
below; a cyma reversa. In cross-section, its 
outline is a sort of S shape. 1677. b. Any 
curve or line having this form 1851. c. Short 
for o. arch, plane 1667. 

attrib., etc., as 0. arch, an arch formed by the 
union of two contrasted ogees meeting at its apex; 
80 0. doorway, o. window, etc., a doorway, ete. 
having the form of an 0. arch; o. moulding = 
OGEE 2; o. plane, a joiner’s moulding-plane with 
an o. sole, Hence Ogee'd, ogee'd a. furnished 
with an 0. or ogees; having the form of an o. 

Ogham, ogam (o-gim). 1027. [- Olr. 
ogam, ogum (gen. oguim), mod.Ir. ogham, pl. 
-uim, Gael. oghum, a name conn. with its 
mythical inventor Ogma.] 1. An alphabet of 
twenty characters used by the ancient 
British and Irish; the system of writing, or 
an inscription written, in such characters; 
also, one of the characters themselves 1677. 
2. An obscure mode of speaking used by the 
ancient Irish. 3. attrib., as o. alphabet, 
inscription, ete. 1784. Hence Oghamic, 
ogamic (oh ik, oge-mik) a. of or per- 
taining to 0.; consisting of oghams 1876. var. 
Ogmic. - 

Ogival (o"dsoi-vàl, 6*-dsival), a. (sb.) 1841. 
[f. next + -AL' or — Fr. ogival.] 1. a. Having 
the form or outline of an ogive or pointed 
(‘Gothic’) arch. b. Characterized by ogives 
1855. B. sb. An ogival head of a shot 1868, 

Ogive (ó"dsoiv, o"dgaiv) ME. [- Fr. 
ogive, of unkn. origin.] Arch. 1. The diagonal 
groin or rib of a vault, two of which cross 
each other at the centre. 2. A pointed 
(= ‘Gothic’) arch 1841. 3. attrib., as o. win- 
dow, etc. 1842. Hence Ogived a. consisting of 
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an o. or ogives; having the form of an o. or 
ogee. 

Ogle (c.. g), sb. 1700. It. or cogn. W. the 
vb.] 1. An eye; usu. pl. the eyes. Orig. 
Vagabonds’ cant, in early 19th c. in Pugilistic 
slang, etc. 2. An amorous glance; an ocular 
invitation to advances 1711. 

Ogle (b. g'), v. 1082. [orig. cant, prob. of 
LDu. origin; cf. LG. oegeln, frequent. of 
oegen look at, also early mod.Du. oogheler, 
oegeler flatterer, oogen cast sheep's eyes at. 
See -LE.] 1. inir. To cast amorous or coquet- 
tish glances. b. trans. To turn or bring by 
ogling 1712. 2. trans, To eye amorously; to 
‘make eyes’ at 1608. 3. To keep one's eyes 
upon; to eye 1820. 

1. He sighs and ogles so, that it would do your 
heart good to sec him 1713. 2. As soon as the 
Minuet was over, we ogled one another through 
our Masques ADDISON. 3, He stood paling the 
wreck through his binocular 1891, ence. 
O'gler. O-gling vbl. ab. the throwing of amorous 
or languishing glances; also the glance itself. 

Ogpu (o-gpu). 1927. [Made up of the 
initials of Otdelénie Gosuddrstvennot Politi- 
cheskoi Uprdvj Department of State 
Political Directorate.) A state department 
in the Russian Republic, taking the place of 
the Cheka. 

-ography: the element -GRAPHY preceded 
by the connective -0-; used also as sb. like 
-OLOGY. 

Ogre (6"-gaa), 1713. [= Fr., (first used by 
Perrault in his Contes, 1697); of unknown 
origin.) In folk-lore and fairy tales, a man- 
eating monster, usu. represented as a hideous 
giant; hence, a man likened to such a 
monster. 

He's the most hideous, goggle-eyed creature, . 
quite an o. DICKENS. Hence O-greish, o-grish a. 
resembling, or characteristic of, an o. O-greism, 
the character or practices of ogres. O-gress', a 


female o. 

Ogress*. 1572. [perh. alt. of oglys 
‘gonestonys’, i.e. gun-stones (Book of St. 
Albans, 1486), of unkn. origin.) Her. A 
representation of a cannon-ball as a bearing; 
= PELLET sb. 3. 

Ogygian (odzi-dsiin), a. 1834. (t. L, 
Ogygius, Gr. Qyinos (f. personal name 'Qyvygs) 
+ -AN.] Of or pertaining to the mythical 
Attic or Beeotian king Ogyges; of obscure 
antiquity; of great age. 

O. deluge, a famous flood said to have taken place 
in the reign of Ogyges. 

Oh (00, int. (sb.) 1594. (var. of O — Fr. oh, 
L. oh.] An exclam. expressing emotion of 
various kinds; now chiefly used when the 
exelam. is detached from what follows, and 
esp. as a cry of pain or terror, or in expression 
of shame, derisive astonishment or dis- 
approbation, in which case it is often re- 
peated as Oh! oh! 1648. B. sb. The exclam. 
Oh, as a name for itself. So Oh dear, Oh fie, 
ete. 

Oh sleep! it is a gentle thing COLERIDGE. B. 
Never-ending ohs and ahs 1820. Hence Oh v. intr, 
to exclaim ‘Oh!"; trans. to greet with ‘Oh!’ Also 
Oh-oh v. 

Ohm (oem). 1870. (t. Georg Simon Ohm, 
German physicist (1787-1854), who deter- 
mined mathematically the law of the flow 
of electricity (Ohm'a law).] Electr. The unit 
of electrical resistance; the resistance of 
a column of mercury of a constant section 
of one square millimetre and of a length of 
100.3 centimetres, at the temperature of 
melting ice. Hence Oh:mad = OHM 1800; 
Ohm-a:mmeter, an instrument for mei 
suring electrical current and resistance; 
Oh-mic a., pertaining to or measured by 
the o.; Oh:mmeter, an instrument for 
measuring electrical resistance in ohms. 

Oho (ohó*), in. ME. (Combining O with 
Ho ind.] An exclam, expressing surprise, 
taunting, exultation, etc. 

Ohone (ohó"-n), int. (ab.) 1480. [7 Gael., Ir. 
ochòin. Cf. OCH.) Oh! alas! A Se. and Ir. 
exclam. of lamentation. 

Oh yes: see OYEZ. 

-oid (oid, oid), sufis — mod.L. -oides, 
Gr. elbe, i.e. -0- of prec. element or connec- 
tive + an, ‘having the form of’, ‘like’, f. 
eidos form; cf. L. -i-formis (see -FORM). In 
Eng. the prevalent pronunc. is with the 
diphthong (oi) as in void. Largely used in 
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scientific terms, 
words. These are primarily adjs.; 
(as occas. in Gr.) sbs. 
Examples:—(adjs.) Anat. adenoid, thyroid, etc.; 
Zool. anthropoid, simioid, etc. ot. ovoid, 


oid. 
(sbs.) Math. cycloid, rhomboid, spheroid, etc.; 
id; Chem, albuminoid, alkaloid, etc. ; 


vid. 
‘When the form in -oid is a sb. 
an adj. is formed in -oidal (see -AL'), as con- 
choidal, rhomboidal; 80 alkaloidal, asteroidal, 
fucoidal, eto. 

Oidium (oi-dijm). 1836. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
déóv egg + ov dim. suffix; see -1UM.] Bot. 
Link's name for a genus of parasitic fungi, 
comprising species now viewed as the coni- 
dial stage of various fungi of the family 
Erysiphee; they cause various diseases. 
spec. The species O. tuckeri (Erysiphe 
tuckeri), or the disease of the vine produced 
by this; grape-mildew. 

Oil (oi), sb. (ME. oli(e, oile — AFr., ONFr. 
olie, OFr. oile (mod. huile) — L. oleum (olive) 
oil; see OLIVE.] 1. A substance having the 
following characters (or most of them): viz. 
those of being liquid at ordinary tempera- 
tures, of a viscid consistence and character- 
istic unctuous feel, lighter than water and 
insoluble in it, soluble in alcohol and ether, 
inflammable, chemically neutral. a. without 
an or pl.; orig. usu. = OLIVE-o1 ME. b. with 
an and pl., indicating a kind or different. 
kinds. late ME. 

‘The oils are divided into three classes: (1) Fatty 

or fired oils (see FATTY, FIXED), of animal or 
vegetable origin, which are chemically tri- 
glycerides of fatty acids, and produce a perman- 
ent greasy stain on paper, etc.; these are either 
drying oils, which by exposure absorb. omasi and 
thicken into varnishes, or non-drying oils, which 
by exposure ferment; they are used as lubricants, 
as illuminants, in making soap, etc. (2) Essential 
Or volatile oils (see ESSENTIAL d.), chiefly of 
vegetable origin, which are acrid and limpid, and 
form the odoriferous principles of plants, ete.; 
they are hydrocarbons, or mixtures of hydro- 
carbons with resins, ete., and are used in medicine, 
perfumery, and (occas.) in the arts. (3) Mineral 
oils, which are mixtures of hydrocarbons, and 
are used chiefly as illuminants. 

tc. Old Chem. One of the supposed five 
‘principles’ of bodies -1741. 2. In the names 
of the various kinds, unlimited in number. 
See below. late ME. 3. In fig. and allusive 
uses. ME. 4. = OrL-CoLovm. Often in pl. oils. 
1663. b. collog. An oil-painting. Chiefly in 
pl. 1890. 5. collog. abbrev. of OILSKIN. 
Chiefly in pl. 1891. 

1. (a) The five foolish virgins. .begd oyle JER. 
"TAYLOR. Holy o.: 0. used in religious or sacred 
rites, as the anointing of priests or kings, extreme 
unction, eto. 2. (a) With the name of the source 
following oil of, as o. of almonds, amber, eucalyptus, 
lavender, etc. (b) With name of source, etc., 
preceding oil, as cod-liver o., cottonseed o., Linseed o., 
olive o., etc.. hair 0., salad o. (see these words); 
animal o., any o. obtained from an animal body; 
b Dippel's animal o., an oil prepared by 
distillation from stag's horns, etc. and used in 
medicine; dead o. (see DEAD); sweet-o. = 
OLIVE-OIL. 3. Oile of gladnesse. late ME. Phr. 
To add (put) o. to the fire, flames, etc., to aggravate 
fury, passion, etc.; to ‘add fuel to the flame’. To 
smell of o., to bear marks of laborious study; to 
burn the midnight o., to study late into the night. 
To pour o. upon the waters, etc., to appease 

disturbance; in allusion to the effect of o. on 
water in agitation. To strike o. (U.S.), lit. to. 
reach the 0. (petroleum) in sinking a shaft for it; 
hence fig. to hit upon a means of owing rich 
quickly. +0. of angels (ANGEL 4), gold employed 
in gifts or bribes; o. of birch, hazel, holly, hickory o., 
strap o., a flogging (with a birch-rod, hazel-stick, 


eto. ). 

attrib. and Comb. 1. General: as o.-bath, -boz, 
-brush, etc.; o.-tank, -vat, vessel, etc.; o.-factory, 
well, etc.; 0. gas, spirit; 0.-engine, -lamp, -motor, 
love; . bearing, -refining adis. o.-atomizer, 
-refiner, etc.; o.-dried (dried of o., having the o. 
dried up), -driven, Led, adjs.; nd adj. 

2. Special: o.- beetle, a beetle of the genus Meloe, 
which exudes an oily liquid when alarmed; bird, 
name for various birds yielding o., esp. the 
QUACHARO, Steatornis caripensis: -bush [BUSH 
sb.*], a socket containing o0. in which an up- 
right spindle runs; -can; -cellar, (a) a cellar 
for storage of o.; (b) a small reservoir for o. in a 

iece of machinery; cup, & small vessel to hold o. 
‘or lubricating, either portable, or attached to the 

achinery and acting automatically; -derrick, 
a derrick or frame used in boring for o. Held, 
an area occupied by oil-bearing strata; -garden, 


formed on Gr. (rarely L.) 
but also 


1442 


a garden of olives grown for 0.; -gauge (-gage), an 
oleometer; -gland, a id which secretes 0.; 
spec. the uropygial or coccygeal ann in birds, 
which secretes the o. with which they preen their 
feathers; -meal, ground linseed cake; -paint — 
OIL-COLOUR; -painting, (a) the action, or art, of 
painting in oils; (b) a picture. painted in oils; 
-palm, a species of palm. yielding o.: esp. Elis 
guineensis, which yields palm-oil; -paper, paper 
made transparent or waterproof by soaking in 
0.; -press, an apparatus for expressing 0. from 
fruits, seeds, etc.; so -presser; -sand, a stratum 
any D 


yielding o., esp. Galeorhinus zyopterus o 
California; -sheet, a sheet made of oil-skin or 
oil-paper ring, a spring of mineral o. (with 
or without admixture of water); -stoci „ 
vessel for containing holy 0.; -test, -tester, à 
contrivance for ascertaining the flash-point, 
burning-point, lubricating quality, etc., of oils. 


Oil, v. late ME. IT. prec.) 1. trans. ta. = 
ANOINT v. 2. 1704. b. To smear or lubricate 
with oil 1440. 2. fig. 1602. 3. To convert 
(butter or grease) into oil by melting 1759. 
b. inir. To become of the consistency of oil 
1741. 4. intr. Of a ship: To take in a supply 
of oil 1906. 

1. b. Phr. To o. the wheels (also fig.). To o. out 
(in Painting), to moisten (for retouching) with a 
thin coating of oil. 2. Error, oiled with Ob- 
sequiousness, . has often the Advantage of Truth 
1716. To o. the hand (fist), to bribe. Also with 
the person as obj. To 0. one's tongue, to adopt or 
use flattering speech. 3. b. Take Care the Butter 
do not o. 1741. 

Oil-bag. 1713. a. A sae or gland in an 
animal which secretes or contains oil. b. A 
bag for expressing oil. C. A bag to contain 
oil for any purpose. 

Oilcake (oi-1,ké'k). 1757. The cake or mass 
of rapeseed, cottonseed, linseed, etc., which is 
left after the oil has been expressed; used as a 
fattening food for cattle or sheep, or as 
manure. 

Oilcloth (oi-klop). 1697. A general name 
for any fabric prepared with oil, so as to be 
rendered waterproof. a. = OUSKIN. b. A 
canvas painted or coated with a preparation 
containing a drying oil, used for table-cloths, 
floor-cloths, etc. 1803. 

Oi--co:lour. 1539. ‘Colour’ or paint made 
by grinding a pigment in oil. (Chiefly in pl.) 

Oiled (oild); ppl. a. 1535. [f. OL v. + 
-EDi] 1. Smeared, or lubricated with oil 
1550. b. Soaked, ground, or preserved in oil 
1585. c. Impregnated with oil, as o. cloth = 
OILOLOTH, o. silk, etc. 1624. 2. Melted into 
oil 1769. 3. Having taken alcohol; drunk 
(slang) 1916. 

Oiler (oi-lə1). 1840. [f. OIL sb. or v. + -ER".] 
1. One who, or that which, oils. Also fig. 2. 
An oil-driven vessel 1915. 

Oilery (oilori) 1804. [f. Om sb. + -ERY; 
ct. Fr. huilerie.] The business, establishment, 
or stock of an oilman. 

Oillet (oilét). late ME. [- OFr. oillet 
(mod. œillet), dim. of oil, oeil eye. Repl. by 
EYELET.) fl. = EYELET sb. l. —1027. 2. = 
EYELET sb. 2. Now only Hist. late ME. 3. 
attrib., as o.-hole = EYELET-HOLE. 1530. 

Oilman (oilmsn) 1440. 1. A manufac- 
turer of or dealer in oil. 2. One who oils 
machinery. 

Oil-mill late ME. A machine in which 
seeds, fruits, etc., are crushed or pressed to 
extract oil; a factory where oil is expressed 
by such machines. 

Oil-nut. 1707. A name for various nuts 
and large seeds which yield oil; also for the 
plants producing them. 

spec. a. the Castor-oil Plant, Ricinus communis; 
b. the N. American Butternut, Juglans cinerea; €. 


the N. American Buffalo-nut or Elk-nut; d. 
Oil Palm, Elæis guineensis. Lr 
Oi-l-seed. 1562. Any seed yielding oil, e.g. 
linseed, Tapena; mustard-seed. 
spec. a. that of the Castor-oil Plant, Ricinis com- 
munis; b. that of Guizotia oleifera, an E. Aden 
Composite plant, the oil of which is used for lamps 
Melius sia (Siberian odisea): d cottonseed 
i rian oil-seed); d. 
(also attrib. oil-seed cake). S SEN 
Oiskin. 1812. Cloth made waterproof by 
Being 41511 with 5 a piece, or garment, of 
uch cloth 1816. b. Often attrib. ‘made 
oilskin) 1812. s due 


OLD 


Oilstone (oilstón) sb. 1585. A smooth 
and fine-grained whetstone, the rubbing- 
surface of which is lubricated with oil; the 
stone of which such whetstones are made. 
Hence Oi-lstone v. trans. to sharpen on an 


0. 

Oil-tree. 1611. Name for trees, ete., 
yielding oil; as the Castor-oil plant, the 
Ilupi, and the Oil Palm. 

Oily (oili), a. (adv.) 1528. [f. Om sb. + 
-y*.] 1. Of or of the nature of oil; having the 
consistence or appearance of oil. O. acid = 
Farry acid. 2. Containing oil; smeared or 
covered with oil; greasy, fat 1597. 3. fig. 
‘Smooth’ in manner or (esp.) speech ; subser- 
vient; bland, unctuous; ‘slippery’ 1598. 

2. This oyly Rascall is knowne as well as Poules 
SHAKs. He mopped his o. pate BROWNING. o. 
grain, fcorn, the seed of Sesamum orie ntale. 3. 
What had this o, scoundrel. . to do with it? 1894. 
Hence Oi iy adv. Oi-liness. 

Oino-: see CENo-. 

+Oint, v. ME. [- OFr. oint, pa. pple, of 
oindre :— L. ung(u)ere; see ANOINT.] trans. = 
ANOINT v. 

Ointment (oi-ntmént). [alt., after OINT 
v., of earlier toi(g)nement ~ OFT. oignement = 
pop. L. *unguimentum, f. L.. unguentum. 
UNGUENT; see prec. -MENT.] An, unctuous 
preparation, used chiefly for application to 
the skin; an unguent. 

O.K. Orig. U.S.; initials of Old Kinde rhook 
(near Albany), name of the birthplace of a 
Democratic candidate, Martin Van Buren, 
used first as a slogan and passing into a 
term of approval, being interpreted as 
standing for oll korrect ‘all correct’. 

Oka, oke (Kü, O"k). 16: — lt. oca, 
Fr. oque - Turk. okka — Arab. "ükiya, prob. = 
(through Syriac) Gr. odyxta L.. uncia OUNCE 
sb) A Turkish and Egyptian measure of 
weight, = about 2} Ib. English; also, à 
measure of capacity, = about f of a quart. 

Okapi (okà-pi). 1900. [Mbuba (Congo).} 
A bright-coloured, partially striped rumin- 
antof Central Africa, having points of likeness 
to the giraffe, the deer, and the zebra, dis- 
covered by Sir Harry Johnston in 1900. 

Okenite (6"-kénoit). 1828. [G. oke 
Lorenz Oken, a German naturalist; see 
2 b.] Min, A hydrous silicate of calcium, 
usu, forming a tough fibrous mass, of a 
whitish colour, and subtransparent. Also 
called dysclasite. 

\\Okimo-no. 1888. [Japanese.] A small 
carved ornament worn by the Japanese. 

Ok(k)er, obs. f. OCHRE. 

Okro, okra (o-kro, g-kra). 1707. lap. W. 
African. A tall malvaceous plant, 77 ibiscus 
or Abelmoschus esculentus, the young 
mucilaginous capsules or * pods' of which are 
used as an esculent vegetable and for 
thickening soup; the stem furnishes a fibre 
suitable for ropes; also the pods — GUMBO 
1. a. 

ol, sufix, in chemical terms. I. The ter- 
mination of alcohol, used to form the names 
of substances which are alcohols in the wider 
sense (ALCOHOL 5), Or compounds analogous 
to alcohol; e.g. methol, naphthol, phenol, etc. 
2. From phenol the ending has been trans, 
ferred to bodies belonging to the grouP of 
phenols, (which are alcohols), as cresol, 
thymol, etc., and to some phenol derivs., as 
creosol, veratrol, etc. 3. Occas. -ol is a deriv. 
of L. oleum. oil; in which case it is more 
systematically written -ole; e.g. furfurol, ete. 

Ola, var. of OLLA?, palm-leaf. 

Olacaceous (o"liké^-fos), a. 1895. [f. mod. 
L. Olacacez, f. late L. olar odorous; See 
-AcEOvs.] Hot. Pertaining to the order 
Olacacex of tropical trees or shrubs. 

Olam (ovlà-m). 1872. [Heb., perh. pro- 
perly *that which is hidden'.] A vast period 
of time, an age. 

-olater, -olatry (see -0-), the forms in 
which -LATER, -LATRY usu. occur. 

Old (od) a. (adv., sb.) [OE. ald (Ws. 
cald) = OFris., OS. ald (Du. oud), (O)HG. 
alt :- WGme. *alda (cf. Goth. alpeis old — 
*alpijaz); pa. ppl. formation (cf. COLD) on 
the base of OE. alan, ON. ala nourish, Goth. 
alan grow up, rel. to L. alere nourish.) I. 1. 
That has lived long; far advanced in years or 


OLD 


life. (Opp. to young; less emphatic than 
aged.) b. Having the characteristics of age 
1832. c. Used disparagingly; esp. collog. and 
slang. 1508. 2. iransf. Characteristic of old 
persons; of or pertaining to advanced life. 
‘Also absol. and attrib. ME. 3. Of a thing: 
Having existed long, long-made, that has 
been long in use. (Opp. to new.) Hence, 
Worn out, decayed, dilapidated, shabby, 
stale, etc.; also, Discarded after long use, 
disused. OE. 4. Of (any specified) age or 
length of existence; e.g. How o. Ten days o. 
When used attrib., usu. hyphened to old 
(year being used instead of years), as in a 
two-year-old. sheep, etc. These attrib. forms 
are also used absol. as sbs.; e.g. a flock of 
two-year-olds, OE. b. The expression ‘x 
years old’ may be preceded by a prep., as if 
it were a sb, phrase = ‘the age of x years’; 
e.g. a child of ten years old ME. 5. fig. Of 
long practice and experience in something; 
experienced, skilled OE. 6. In collog, use: = 
Great, plentiful, excessive, ‘grand’. Now 
only alter good, grand, high, and the like. 
1440, b. Technically applied to a lens of 
high magnifying power 1667. 

1. An olde Gentleman called M. Erasmus, 1568. 
My 0. bones akes SHAKS. An 0. oak COWPER. The 
1) o. people; 80 0. and young, young and o. (sc. 
An o. head upon very young shoulders 
. €. O. bloke, buffer, cat, codger, fogy (see these 
wds.). 2. O. age, the latter period of life; also 
absol. and attrib., as in 0.-age pension, etc. Abra- 
ham died in a good o. age Gen, 25:8. 3. Neither do 
men put new wine into o. bottles Matt. 9:17. Pale 
sherry, o. port, and cut and come again THACK- 
BRAY. Phr. Any 0..., any. whatever (slang). 
4. b. I was made à King, at nine months olde 
SHAKs. 5. Vane, young in yeares, but in sage 
counsell o. Mut. O. in vices 1863. O. sailors 
Jowsrr. O. bird, a person who has become 
knowing through experience, 8pec. an experienced 
thief; o. FILE, SOLDIER, STAGER, 6. Yonders 0. 
coile at home SHAKS. A high o. time 1898. 

II. 1. a. Dating far back into the past; made 
or formed long ago. Also poet. of elemental 
forces, etc.: Primeval. OE. b. In personal or 
other particular ref.: That has been long 
such; not new or recent OE. €. Known or 
familiar from of old OE. 2. Used as an 
expression of familiarity, as in the colloq. 0. 
boy, chap, fellow, man; also, with names of 
places which one has long known. Often in 
good o., a familiar expression of appreciation. 
1588. 3. Applied to the devil, a. orig. in ref. 
to his primeval character; in OE. se ealda 
feond and se calda (= ‘the old one’) OE: b. 
also in jocular names of the devil, as in the 0. 
one, the o. GENTLEMAN (in black); o. HARRY, 
Nick, SCRATCH, etc. 1668. 

1. O. fashions please me best SHAKS. An 0. and 
haughty Nation proud in Arms MILT. b. To pay 
up 0. scores 1840. An o. friend of your father 
Jowerr. c. One of his o. tricks SHELLEY: 
Travelling over o. ground. 1865. 2. From scenes 
like these o. Scotia’s gtandeur springs BURNS. 
Take another tumbler, o. man 1890. Good o. 
Camel Corps 1898. 3. a. O. dragon, serpent, 
enemy, adversary, etc. 

II. 1. Of or pertaining to the distant past; 
ancient, bygone, olden. (Opp. to modern.) 
OR. b. Relating to or dealing with past times 
OE. c. Proper to antiquity or a bygone age; 
antique ME. d. Renowned in (classical) his- 
tory; esp. in poetry, as an epithet with 
proper names 1631. 2. Belonging to an earlier 
period (of time, one's life, etc. or to the 
earlier or earliest of two or more; possessed, 
Occupied, practised, etc., at a former time. 
(Opp. to new.) OE. b. That was or has been 
(the thing designated) at a former time 1571. 
3. Of earlier date, prior in time or occurrence, 
former, previous OE. b. With names of 
countries: Known or inhabited at an earlier 
period. 1647. y 

1. The Prophets o., who sung thy. endless raign 
Mipr. The ‘good old times’ W. IRVIN b. 
annals SHELLEY. c. What they call the 0- blue, 
the shade seen in enamelling 1899. d. TO. id 
adown o. Nilus SHELLEY. 2. New Presbyteris but 
0. Priest writ Large Ike 
yielding place to new TENNYSON. D. An 0- pupil 
of mine 1847. 3. How slow this o. Moon wanes 
SHaxs. O. Year's Day, the last day of the o. year. 
‘0. Christmas Day, O. May- 
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o. home = Great Britain. The O. Dominion: see 
Dominion. O. World, the Eastern Hemi: : 
opp. to the New World of America. Eripe as 
B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) t1. = Old man, 
old woman —1532. 2. pl. (olds). Old ones; old 
persons, etc. 1883. 3. pl. (olds). Hops more 
than two and less than four years old 1892. 
4. = ELD 4. Chiefly in men, times, days, etc. 
of o. late ME. b. advb. phr. Of o.: of old 
time, long since, formerly; also, From old 
days, for a long time (before now). late ME. 
4. Then remembred I the tymes of olde, & the 
N that were past COVERDALE Ps. 76[7]:5. b. 
‘ou alwaies end with a Iades tricke, I know you 
of o. SHAKS. 
C. Old- in Comb. 1. 


combinations: a. gent 
blood), o.-faced, -si 


belo g to the o. style, 
a kind of strong gin. Hence O-Idish a. somewhat 
o. O. Idness. 

Olden («lden, -d’n), a. late ME. If. 
OLD sb. + -EN*.] Belonging to a bygone 
time; ancient, old; esp. in phr. ‘the o. time’ 
(Shaks. Macb, III. iv. 75). literary and arch. 

‘Olden (6"ld’n), v. rare. 1827. [f. OLD a. 
+ -EN5.] d. intr. To grow old, to age. 2. 
frans. To cause to grow old, to age 1850. 

1. She had oldened..as ple do who suffer 
silently great mental pain 'HACKERAY. 

Older (0»1do1), a. ME. IT. OLD a. + -ER*.] 
The later ‘levelled’ comparative of OLD, 
which has superseded the earlier ELDER, d. v., 
except in special uses. So Oldest a. superl. 
(cf. ELDEST). 

Deposits of older date 1863. Our oldest re- 
formation is that of Magna Charta BURKE. Heis 
the older of the two sons, but not the eldest child 


(nod) 

Old-fangled, a. 1842. lt. after neu- 
fangled; cf. FANGLE.] Old-fashioned. Hence 
Old-fa-ngledness. 

Old-fashioned, a. 1004. [See FASHIONED 
ppl. a.) 1. Antiquated in form or character. 
2. Attached to old fashions or ways 1687. 3. 
Having the ways of a grown-up person; 
hence, precocious, knowing. Chiefly dial. 


1844. 

1. Good, old-fashioned, ae skirts 1897. 2. Old- 
fashioned men of wit and pleasure ADDISON. 3. 
The little fellow..was an old-fashioned boy 


DICKENS. 1 
Old maid. 1530. 1. An elderly spinster; 


usu. connoting habits characteristic of such a. 
condition. 2. A bivalve molluse eb the samil? 

idæ, also called Gaper 1865. 3. A simple 
221 n 5 . Hence Old- 
mai-dish, -mai-denish, -mai-denly adjs. 
Old-mai'dery, Old-mai-dism, the habits 
or characteristics of an. old maid. 

Old man. ME. 1. lit. A man advanced in 
years. b. As à term of affectionate familiar- 
ity; see OLD a. TE 2.76, Husband; father; 
‘boss’ (vulgar). 1854. 2. Theol. Unregenerate 
human nature (cf. Old ADAM). late ME. 3. 
The Rainbird of Jamaica (Hyetornis plu- 
vialis) 1694. 4. In Australia: A full-grown 
male kangaroo 1828. 5. A name of the 
Southernwood (Artemisia abrotanum); perh. 
from its hoary foliage 1824. 6. Mining. An 
old vein or working which has been long 
abandoned; also, oreless stuff 1653. 7. Old 
Man of the Sea, & person or thing that cannot 
be shaken off, in allusion to the story of 

inbad the Sailor. & 

2050 in plant names, as old man's beard, (a) à 
name of the epiphytic plant Tillandsia usneoides; 
(b) the Traveller's Joy, Clematis vitalba; (c) the 
Strawberry Saxifrage, "Sarifraga sarmentosa; (d) 
the South European Composite Geropogon. 

Oldster (6"-ldstea). 1829. [t. OLD a. + 
-STER, after youngster.] One who is no longer 
a youngster (collog.); Spec- (Naut.) a midship- 
man of four years’ standing. 
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O-ld-time, a. Also -times. 1824. Of, 
belonging to, or characteristic of the olden 
time. So Old-ti-mer (chiefly U.S.) 1882. 

Old wife, old-wife. ME. 1. An old 
woman. Now usu. disparaging. 2. The 
Long-tailed Duck (Harelda glacialis) 1634, 3. 
‘A name of various fishes, esp. of the family 
Labride (wrasse), Sparide (sea-bream), and 
Clupeide (alewife and menhaden) 1588. 

1. Old wives’ fable, story, tale, a trivial story such 
as is told by garrulous old women. 

Old woman. late ME. 1. lit. A woman 
advanced in years; hence, A person com- 
pared to an old woman; a man of timid and 
fussy character. b. = Wife (my old 
woman"); mother (vulgar). 1825. 2. A cap or 
cowl to prevent a chimney from smoking 
1801. 

1. Old woman's fable, tale, story: see prec. Hence 
Old-wo:man-ish, -ly adjs. 

Old-world (6":ld,waald), a. 1712. [The 
phr. old world used attrib.; see WORLD.) 1. 
Of or pertaining to the old world or ancient 
order of things; characteristic of bygone 
times. 2. Of or pertaining to the Old World, 
as opposed to tho New World or America. 

1. She watched the simple pastoral old-world life 
around her 1876. 

Oleaceous (oli2-fos), a. 1897. If. mod.L. 
Oleacez, f. olea olive-tree; see -AOEOUS.] Bot. 
Belonging to the N. O. Oleacez, comprising 
trees and shrubs chiefly of temperate regions; 
the typical genus is Olea, the Olive. 

Oleaginous (elke dzines), a. 1634. le 
(O) Fr. oléagineuz, f. L. oleaginus oily, f. 
oleum oil; see -0vs.] Having the properties 
of, or containing oil; oily, fatty, greasy. b. 
Producing oil 1696. Hence Olea ginous- 
ness. 

Oleander (lim-ndoz) 1548, [- med. L. 
oleander, oliandrum. Cf. Fr. oléandre (XV). ] 
An evergreen poisonous herb, 
oleander (N. O. Apocynace®), à native of the 
Levant, with leathery lanceolate leaves, and 
handsome red or white flowers; rose-bay. 
Hence, any shrub of the genus Nerium, as 
N. odorum, the sweet o. 

Oleandrine (5%liw-ndroin). 1885. Uf. prec. 
+ ANE] Chem. A yellow, poisonous, bitter 
alkaloid, the active principle of the leaves, 
etc. of the oleander. 

Oleaster (ö'liæ-stə1). late ME. [- L. 
oleaster, f. olea olive. tree; see -ASTER.] a. The 
true Wild Olive (Olea oleaster). b. A small 
tree of the genus Eleagnus, with fragrant 
yellow flowers, and reddish-brown inedible 
fruit; wild olive. 

Oleate (6"1i,ét). 1831. [f. OEG + -ATE*,] 
Chem. and Pharm. A salt of oleic acid; also 
applied to pharmaceutical preparations 
composed of alkaloids or metallic oxides or 
salts, dissolved in this. 

lOlecranon (rennen). 1727. l- Gr. 
@déxpavov Shortened from wAevdxpavor, head or 
point of the elbow, f. Gern elbow + xpavíov 
head.] Anat. The apophysis at the upper 
end of the ulna, forming the bony promin- 
ence at the elbow. Hence Olecra‘nal, 
Olecra:nial, Olecra-nian adjs. 

Olefiant (6"-lifoi,int, oli-fiant), a. 1797. [= 
Fr. (gaz) oléfiant (1795); in form pr. pple. of 
a vb. *oléfier make oily, f. L. oleum O + 
«fier v.] Chem. Making or forming oil; 
only in O. gas: the name orig. given to what 
is now called ETHYLENE (C,H, from its 
forming with chlorine an oily liquid (‘Dutch 
oil’, D. liquid’). 

Olefine (6"-lifin). Also -in. 1860. [f. preo. 
with ending -INE.] Chem. Name tor the 
series of hydrocarbons homologous with 
olefiant gas or ethylene, having the general 
formula C, He,; forming with chlorine and 
bromine oily dichlorides and dibromides 
analogous to Dutch liquid (see prec.). Also 
attrib., as o. series. 

Oleic (oliik, liik), a. 1819. If. L. 
oleum oil + g.] Chem. Pertaining to or de- 
rived from oil; spec. in O. acid; one of the 
fatty acids (C;4Hs403) occurring in most fats, 
and a constituent of most soaps; also called 
elaic acid; in pl. extended to the series of 
acids to which this belongs. O. ether: a 
general name for the oleates of hydrocarbon 
radicals, esp. oleate of ethyl, Ca Ha(C4H. 303. 
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Oleiferous (é*lii-féras), a. Also erron. 
oliferous. 1804. [f. L. oleum oil + -FEROUS.] 
Producing oil. 

Olein (oliin). 1838. [- Fr. oléine (Chev- 
reuiD, f. L. oleum oil + ine Axl, after 
glycerine.] 1. Chem. The trioleate of glyceryl, 
C,H,(C, Hs04), a widely diffused natural 
fat, obtained as a colourless oily liquid, 
solidifying at —6° C.; also called elain. In 
pl. applied to the oleates of glyceryl or 
glycerides of oleic acid in general; the above 
being distinguished as triolein. 2. Comm. 
Any liquid oil obtained by pressure from 
partly solid oils 1893. 

Oleo (olio) 1884. 1. Commercial contr. 
for OLEOMARGARINE, esp. in U.S. sense of 
artificial butter or MARGARINE, 2. O. oil 
(esp. U.S.) = OLEOMARGARINE 1893. 3. Short 
for OLEOGRAPH, 

Oleo- (eli), used a. as comb. form of L. 
oleum oil; asin O-leodu:ct [after aqueduct), a 
duet for conveying oil from an oil-well or oil- 
field. O-leopte:ne [Gr. rnvés winged, vola- 
tile] = ELÆOPTENE. b. as comb. form of 
oleic, olein, a8 in OLEOMARGARINE. 

Oleograph (6"-lidgraf). 1880. [f. OLEO- + 
-GRAPH.] A picture printed in oil-colours 
in imitation of an oil-painting. Hence 
O:leogra:phic a. So Oleo-graphy 1873. 

Oleomargarine (6%:lio,ma-agirin, -d3-, 
in). 1873. [f. OLEO- b + MARGARINE. Often 
mis-pronounced (-mü-idgorin).] A fatty 
substance obtained by extracting the liquid 
portion from clarified beef fat by pressure, 
and allowing it to solidify; with the addition 
of butyrin, etc., it forms a substitute for 
natural butter, formerly sold as bullerine, 
but now legally called margarine. 

Oleoresin (6":lio,re-zin), 1853. [f. OLEO- 
+ RESIN.] a. A natural mixture of a volatile 
oiland a resin; a balsam. b. A mixture of an 
oil (flxed or volatile) and a resin or other 
active substance, artificially obtained by 
evaporation from an ether tincture. Hence 
O:leore'sinous a. 

Oleraceous (oléré^fos), a. 1682. (t. L. 
(h)oleraceus (f. (h)olus, (Moler- pot-herb) + 
-OUS; see -ACEOUS.] Of the nature of or 
obtained from a pot-herb. 

Olfaction (ọlfæ-kfən). 1840. f. olfact(ive 
(f. L. olfactus smell + -IVE) + oN. Cf. Fr. 
olfaction.| The action of smelling or the 
sense of smell. 

Olfactory (olfm-ktori), a. and sb. 1658. 
= L. *olfactorius (repr. by olfactoria, -orium 
nosegay), f. olfactare, frequent. of olfacere 
smell (trans.), f. olére; see -oRY*.] A. adj. Of 
or pertaining to the sense of smell; concerned 
with smelling, B. sb. An organ of smelling 
1823. Hence Olfa:ctorily adv. 

Olibanum (oli-binim). late ME. (med. 
L., ult. repr. Gr. ABavos frankincense tree, 
incense (of Semitic origin; cf. Heb. lebénah 
incense), perh, through Arab. al-luban (Ar-*).] 
An aromatic gum resin obtained from trees 
of the genus Boswellia; formerly used as a 
medicine, but now chiefly as incense. 

Olibene (o.libin) 1881. [f. prec. + -ENE.] 
Chem. A volatile oil Cj Hie, obtained from 
olibanum. 

Olid (oid), a. 1680, E L. olidus smelling, 
f. olére smell; see -.] Having a strong dis- 
agreeable smell; fetid. 

Oligandrous, ctc.: see OLIGO-. 

Oligarch (oeligüik), sb. 1610. [- Gr. 
ddydpxns, f. & few; see -ARCH.] A member 
of an oligarchy; one of a few holding power 
inastate. Hence O-ligarchal, Oliga-rchic, 
-al adjs. of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of an oligarchy; carried on, administered or 
governed by an oligarchy; supporting or 
advocating oligarchy. Oliga-rchically adv. 
O-ligarchize v. trans. to convert into an 
oligarchy; to subject to an oligarchy. 

Oligarch (oligüik), a. 1834. [f. Gr. édtyos 
few 1 dori e Be Proceeding from few 
points of origin, said of the primary x; 

(or wood) of the root. y * 

Oligarchy (oligàiki). 1577. [- (0)Fr. 
oligarchie or med. L. oligarchia - Gr. ddyapyia, 
f. ddydpxns; see OLIGARCH sb.] Government 
by the few; a form of government in which 
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the power is confined to a few persons or 
families; the body of persons composing 
such a government. 

An ignoble o. founded on the destruction of the 
crown, the church, the nobility, and the people 


BURKE. 

Oligist (¢-lidsist). 1828. [Named 1801 
(oligiste) by Haüy, — Gr. dytAyoros least.) 
Min. More fully o. iron: A variety of native 
iron sesquioxid or hematite so called as con- 
taining less iron than the magnetic oxide. 
So Oligicstic, -al adjs. 

Oligo- (o-ligo), bef. a vowel olig-, comb. 
form of Gr. M small, little, pl. few, in 
forming nouns and adjs., e.g. d nos with 
little fruit, oligocarpous; ete. Hence Oli- 
gandrous, a. Bot., having fewer than 
twenty stamens. 

llOligochromze*mia [Gr. xpðua colour, ala 
blood], deficiency of hemoglobin in the red blood- 
corpuscles. |Oligocythæ'mia [Gr. Kurs a hol- 
low, alua blood], deficiency of the red corpuscles 
of the blood; so Oligocythz-mic a. Oligo-mer- 
ous [Gr. epos part], a. Bot., having fewer divisions 
than is normal; so Oligo‘mery. Oligosiderric 
[Gr. oh iron], a. containing only a small pro- 
portion of iron].  Oligosiderite, a stony 
meteorite containing a small proportion of iron. 
Oligosylla:bic Gr. dAyoowMagos] a., having less 
than four syllables. Oligosy'llable, a word of 
less than four syllables, 

Oligocene (oeligosin), a. 1859. (t. Gr. 
éMyos OLIGO- + xawós new, recent.) Geol. Of 
certain Tertiary strata; Of an intermediate 
age between the Eocene and Miocene 
formations. 

Oligochete, -chete (oligokit), a., sb. 
1876. It. mod. L. Oligochzeta, f. OLIGO- + Gr. 
xam mane, taken as *bristle'.] A. adj. Be- 
longing to the Oligocheta, one of the divi- 
sions of the Chatopoda (see CH.ETOPOD), in- 
cluding the earthworms and lugworms; so 
called from the small number of their bristly 
foot-stumps or parapodia. B. sb. A worm of 
this division. 

Oligoclase (oligoklés). 1832. [Named 
1826 f. OLIGO- + Gr. «Adis fracture; because 
thought to have a less perfect cleavage than 
albite.] Min. A lime- and soda-felspar re- 
sembling albite, occurring either in crystals 
or massive. 

Olio (lio), 1643. [alt. of Sp. olla (Pg. 
olha) (0-17a) :- Rom. *olla, for L. ólla pot, jar 
(ef. Orta); with substitution of -o as in 
Ao for -ada.] 1. A dish of various meats 
and vegetables, stewed or boiled together, 
and highly spiced; hence, Any dish contain- 
ing a variety of ingredients, a hotchpotch. 
Now Obs. or arch. 2. fig. A hotchpotch, 
farrago, medley 1648. b. A collection of 
various pieces, as engravings, verses, etc.; a 
miscellany; a musical medley 1655. 

1. Such a soup, or ollio. is much in vogue 1763. 
2. An 0. of all ages and all countries DISRAELI. 

Oiphant. arch. ME. [- OFr. olifant.) 
Obs. f. ELEPHANT, occas. retained by mod. 
writers in sense ‘horn of ivory’: see ELE- 
PHANT 2b. 

Olitory (olitóri), a. and sb. Now rare. 
1658. [= L (A)olitorius, f. (Molitor kitchen 
gardener, f. holus pot-herbs; see ov and *.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to pot-herbs, or to 
the kitchen garden. +B. sb. 1. A pot-herb, a 
culinary vegetable EVELYN. 2. A kitchen 
garden —1793. 

Oliva (oloi-và). 1839. [L. oliva olive.] 1. 
Zool. A genus of gasteropod molluscs; a 
member of this genus; an olive-shell (see 
OLIVE sb." 5). 2. Anat. The olivary body 1802. 

Olivaceo- (oliver fe), comb. form of next. 

Olivaceous (olivé-fos), a, 1776. [f. OLIVE 
+ -ACEOUS.] Of a dusky green colour with a 
tinge of yellow; olive-green. 

Olivary (olivári) a. 1541. [- L. olivarius 
pertaining to olives, f. olira OLIVE; see -ARY!,] 
Shaped like gn olive. Chiefly Anat. 

O. body, each of two oval prominences of nerve- 
matter, one on each side of the medulla oblongata. 
AUS applied to parts of or connected with the o. 

Olive (oiv), sb! ME. [- (O)Fr. olive - L. 
oliva — Gr. *tFa, rel. to *HaFov OIL.) 1. An 
evergreen tree, Olea europza, esp. O. saliva, 
with narrow entire leaves, green above and 
hoary beneath, and axillary clusters of 
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small whitish four-cleft flowers; cultivated. 
in the Mediterranean countries chiefly for 
its fruit and the oil thence obtained. b. 
Extended to the whole genus Olea, and to. 
various trees and shrubs allied to or re- 
sembling the olive 1577. 2. The fruit or 
‘berry’ of Olea sativa, à small oval drupe, 
bluish-black when ripe, with bitter pulp 
abounding in oil, and hard stone; valuable 
for its oil, and also eaten pickled in an unripe 
state. late ME. 3. A leaf, branch, or wreath 
of the common olive, an ancient emblem of 
peace; hence allusively. late ME. b. A child 
(= OLIVE-BRANCH 2); also al(rib. 1803. 4. 
Olive-wood. late ME. 5. A gasteropod mol- 
luse of the genus Oliva or family Olivide; or 
its shell, of an elongated oval form and fine 
polish; an olive-shell 1776. 6. Cookery. Cpl.) 
A dish composed of thickish slices of beef or 
veal, rolled up with onions and herbs, and 
stewed in brown sauce 1598. 7, A button, 
etc., of the shape of an olive, for fastening a 
garment by means of a loop of braid. 8, 
Anat. The olivary body 1899, 9, = Olive 
colour 1662. 

1. b. Wild O., the wild variety of the common o. 
(= OLEASTER a), or any wild species of Olea; also 
C ANA to various trees and shrubs resembling 
this, 


2. The ripe Oliues overturne the stomach, 
and cause wambling therein 1579. 3. The three 
nook'd world Shall beare the Oliue freely SHARS, 

B. adj. a. Of the colour of the unripe fruit 
of the olive, a dull somewhat yellowish — 
green, late ME. b. Also, applied to a yellow: 
ish brown or brownish yellow, in complexions 


1034, c. Also, of the colour of the foliage of 
the olive, a dull ashy green with silvery 
sheen. 

attrib. and Comb.: 0.-acanthus, in decorative 
art, an ornamental form of acanthus leaf with 
lobes each resembling an olive leaf; -berry = 
sense 2; 0.-cautery, a cautery with an oval head; 
crown, a wreath of o. (as a token of victory); 
6. ple, a ple made with veal olives (sce 6); -shell 
= sense 5. 

Olive (oiv), sb.* 1541, [Of unkn. origin] 
Local name of the Oyster-cateher (Hæma- 
topus ostrilegua). 

Oive-branch. ME. 1. lif, A branch of 
an olive-tree. b. As an emblem of peace; 
hence fig. anything offered in token of peace 
and goodwill. Also in allusion to Gen. 8:11. 
ME. 2. usu. pl. (in allusion to Ps. 128:3 (4))) 
Children. (Now joc.) 1005. 

Olivenite (oli:vénoit, g-livenoit). 1820. [f. 
G. oli-ven- in oli-ven-ers (Werner, 1789) olives 
ore + -ITE* 2b.] Min. A native arsenate of 
copper, occurring in crystals or masses, us. 
of olive-green colour. 

Oliver (olivoi). 1846, [perh. f. the per- 
sonal name Oliver.) A small tilt-hammer 
worked with the foot; used esp. in the 
shaping of nails, bolts, etc. 

Oliver, in a Roland for an O.: see ROLAND. 

Oliverian (olivp. rian), sb. and a. 1058. lt. 
Oliver, proper name Ax. A 7 
tisan of Oliver Cromwell; a € 
puritan. B. adj. Cromwellian; puritanical 
1704. 

Olivet (olivet). Obs. exc. as in b. ME. [7 
L. olivelum olive-grove.] tAn olive-grove 


—1610. b. The Mount of Olives, the scene Ol 
the Ascension; hence allusively. 
Olivetan (olivi-tin). 1691. (f. Monte 


Oliveto near Siena, the site of the mother 
convent; see -AN.] One of an order of monks 
founded in 1313 by John Tolomei of Siena, 
and subjected to the Benedictine rule. 

O-live-woo:d. 1681. 1. The wood of the 
common olive, Olea europea. 2. Any tree of 
the genus Elwodendron (N. O. Celastracet), 
furnishing an ornamental wood 1866. 

Olivil (olivil). 1810. [- Fr. olivile, f. olive] 
Chem. A crystalline substance obtained from 
the gum of the olive tree. 

Olivine (o-livoin, -in). Also -in. 1794. lt. 
L. oliva OLIVE; see -INE*.] Min. A variety 
CurysoLITE, chiefly of olive-green colour, 
occurring in eruptive rocks and in meteo- 
rites. Also attrib. = Olivi-nic a. 

Olla (ola). 1622. [- Sp. olla; see oud.) 
1. In Spain, etc., an earthen jar or pot 
for cooking, etc.; also, a dish of meat and 
vegetables cooked in this; hence = OLO l, 
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OLLA PODRIDA. 2. In parts of the U.S. for- 
merly Spanish: A large porous earthen jar 
for keeping drinking-water cool 1851. 

Olla“. 1022. [- Pg. olla — Malayalam 
lg.] = CADJAN 2. 

Ollamh, ollav (oliv). Also ollave, ol- 
lam. 1723. [- Ir. ollamh (o-lav, with nasal 
v), Olr. ollam, learned man, doctor.] 
4r. Antig. A learned man; a rank equal to 
that of a doctor or professor in a university. 

Olla podrida (o: podri-dá). 1599. [- Sp., 
= ‘rotten pot’, f. olla (see OLLA!) and po- 
drida = L. putrida putrid.) 1. = OLIO 1. 
2. = OLIO 2. 1634, 

-ology, Ology (olódsi), sufix and quasi- 
sb. 1780. 1. sufix. The form in which the 
suffix -LOGY (Gr. -Aoy(a) usu. occurs, the o be- 
longing to the prec. element (see -0-); hence 
regularly used in mod. formations. -ology is 
added directly to some sbs., as in sexology, 
thyroidology. So -olo-gic(al, -o-logist; et. 
-LOGIC, -LOGICAL, -LOGIST. 2. quasi sb. Any 
science or department of science 1811. 

2. Maid-servants, I hear people complaining, are 
getting instructed in the ‘ologies’ CARLYLE. 

Olp, dial. var. of ALP*: cf. NOPE. 

Olympiad (oli-mpiéd). late ME. [- Fr. 
Olympiade or L. Olympias, -ad- Gr. Ohh 
más, -að-, f. " OMumos, adj. of Os, OLYMPUS; 
see -AD.] A period of four years reckoned 
from one celebration of the Olympic games 
to the next, by which the ancient Greeks 
computed time, the year 776 B.c. being 
taken as the first year of the first Olympiad. 

Olympian (olizmpián), a. and sb. 1593. 
[f. L. Olympus + -IAN, or f. OLYMPIC by sub- 
stitution of suflix.] A. adj. 1. Of or belong- 
ing to Olympus; heavenly, celestial 1003. 2. 
= OLYMPIC A. 1593. 

1. Above th’ O. Hill I soare MILT, 

B. sb. 1, A native or inhabitant of Olympia; 
an athlete who took part in the Olympic 
games 1606. 2. An inhabitant of Olympus; 
one of the greater gods of ancient Greck 
my nology: spec. (the O.) Zeus or Jupiter 

Olympic (lizmpik), a. and sb. 1610. [= 
L. Olympicus — Gr. 'OAwumwós, orig. ‘of 
Olympus’, later ‘of Olympia'.] A. adj. Of 
or belonging to Olympia in Elis (see prec.), 
in which the most famous games of ancient 
Greece (the Olympic games) were celebrated 
in honour of the Olympian Zeus. B. sb. An 
Olympic game; usu. in pl. Also transf. and 
Jig. c 1640. 


A. O. games, also, a quadrennial international 
18055 at various places, the first at Athens in 


Olympus (dli-mpys). 1580. [- L. Olympus 
= Gr. “Odvumos name of several lofty moun- 
tains.] A mountain in the north of Thessaly, 
the fabled abode of the greater Greek gods; 
hence, heaven as the divine abode. 

-oma, suffi, mod.L. — Gr. -wua as in 
Bua RHIZOMA, odpxwpa SARCOMA, Tpixwpa 
'"TRICHOME, úMwpa PHYLLOME, f. vbs. in 
-0000c, as piodata take root. 1. Used in 
sbs. denoting some formation or member of 
the nature of that denoted by the radical 
part: now superseded by -OME as RHIZOME. 
2. Used in names of tumours or other ab- 
normal growths. 

Omander (ome-ndoa). 1843. [Of unkn. 
origin. Name of an E. Indian ebony ob- 
tained from the tree Diospyros ebenaster; 
akin to calamander. 

Omasum (omé'*s)m). 1700. [L., 'bul- 
lock's tripe'.] The third stomach of a 
ruminant; the psalterium or manyplies. 

Ombre (o-mboz, Sp. o-mbre). 1660. [- Sp. 
hombre (i- L. hominem, nom. homo man); cf. 
Fr. (h)ombre chief player at hombre, and the 
game itself.] 1. A card-game played by three 
persons with forty cards; very popular in 
17th-18th e. 2. The player at this game who 
undertakes to win the pool 1724. 

Ombro-, comb. form of Gr. éu8pes shower 
of rain: as in Ombro-logy [see -Locy], the 
branch of meteorology that deals with rain. 
Ombro meter [see -METER], a rain-gauge, 

-ome, sufi = -oma 1 and 2, but now 
general only in Bol. e.g. CAULOME. PHYLLOME, 
RHIZOME. 
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Omega (migá, O»me-gi). 1520. [Gr. 
hey, i.e. ‘great O“. ] 1. The last letter of the 
Greek alphabet 1656. 2. fransf. The last of a 
series; the last word; the end or final de- 
velopment 1526. 3. attrib. 1880. 

2. Alpha and O.: see ALPHA 1. 

Omelet, omelette (met). 1611. ((also 
aumelet, am(m)ulet, amlet) — Fr. omelette, also 
taume-, tamelette, metath. alt. of talumette, 
by-form of falumelle, talemel(ie, f. lemele 
blade of a sword or knife, by wrong analysis 
of la lemel(l)e L. lamella, dim. of lamina 
thin plate of metal) The omelette is pre- 
sumed to have been named from its thin flat 
Shape.] A dish consisting of eggs whipped 
up, seasoned, and fried; often varied by the 
addition of other ingredients. 

Prov. You can't make an o. without breaking 


eggs. 

‘Omen (Ge. men), sb. 1582. [- L. omen, 
omin-, earlier (acc. to Varro) omen, which 
was pop. assoc. with ós mouth (cf. ORAL), 
whence the sense ‘word of good or bad 
augury'.] Any phenomenon or circum- 
stance supposed to portend good or evil; a 
prophetic sign, prognostic, augury. b. 
Without an and pl.: Foreboding; prog- 
nostication 1742. 

1. Far be that O. from vs [= L. absit omen!) 
HEYWOOD. b. Birds of evil o. 1876. Hence 
O-men ». trans. to presage, prognosticate, fore- 
bode. O-mened a. having an o., as happy- 
omened, ete, 

Omentum (ome-ntdm). Pl. -a. 1547. 
L.] Anat. A fold or duplication of the peri- 
toneum connecting the stomach with the 
liver, spleen, colon, etc.; the caul. 

‘Three divisions of the omentum are commonly 
recognized: the gastro-colic or greater o. descend- 
ing over a part of the intestines from the lower 
border of the stomach to the transverse colon; the 
gastro-hepatic, hepato-gastric, or lesser o. extending 
from the liver to the smaller curvature of the 
stomach; the 55 o. connecting the 
cardiac end of the stomach with the spleen. 
Hence Ome - ntal a. of, pertaining to, or situated 
in the o. 1758. 

Omer (6*moaa). 1611. (bibl. Heb. mer.] 
1. A Hebrew measure of capacity equal to 
the tenth part of an ephah, or 5: pints Im- 
perial measure. (Cf. GOMER', HOMER.) 2. A 
sheaf; spec. the sheaf of the wave-offering 
1860. 

2. Counting of the O., the formal enumeration by. 
Jews of the days from the eve of the 2nd day of 
10. yar till Pentecost, (see Leviticus 23:15, 

-ometer (o-mitoi), the element -METER 
preceded by -o-, belonging to the prec. 
element, or merely connective (see -0-). 
Also as quasi-sb. 

+O-minate, v. 1582. [- ominat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. ominari, -are prognosticate, f. 
omen, omin-; see OMEN, -ATE*.] I. trans. To 
prognosticate from omens, to augur, fore- 
bode —1742. b. intr. To have or utter fore- 
bodings 1667. 2. trans. To be a prognostic 
of, to portend —1827. b. intr. To be or serve 
as an omen -1702. Hence fOmina-tion, 
prognostication, foreboding. 

Ominous (¢-minas, gun [- L. 
ominosus, f. omen, omin- OMEN; see -0Us.] 1. 
Of the nature of an omen, presaging events 
to come, portentous 1592. 12. Of good omen; 
fortunate —1662. 3. Of ill omen, inauspicious 
1589. b. Marked by evil omens, disastrous 
1634. c. Of doubtful or menacing aspect 
1877. 

3. Ano. shake of the head supplied the remainder 
of the sentence 1871. c. In the dimness or corus- 
cation of o. light RUSKIN. Hence O-minous-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Omissible (omi-sib’]), a. 1816. [f. omiss-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. omittere OMIT + -IBLE.] 
Capable of being omitted. 

Omission (omi-fon). late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
omission or late L. omissio, f. as prec.; see 
-ION.] 1. The action of omitting, or fact of 
being omitted; also, an instance of this 
1555. 2, The non-performance or neglect of 
action or duty; an instance of this. 

1. To supply the o. in the preceding narrative 
PALEY. 2. His faults to me seem only great 
omissions PEPYS. 

Omissive (omisiv), a. 1629. [f. omiss- 
(see prec.) + -IVE.] Characterized by neg- 
lecting to perform, or leaving out. 

Omit (omi-t), v. late ME. I- L. omittere, f. 
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ob- OB- 1 + mittere send, let go.] I. (runs. To 
leave out, not to insert or include. 2. trans. 
To fail or forbear to use or perform; to let 
alone, pass over, neglect, leave undone 1533. 
tb. To leave disregarded, take no notice of 
SHaks. 13. To let go —1046. 

1. So moche as they omitted or lefte vnsayd 
1520. 2. He will o. nothynge, that conserueth hys 
dewtie 1560. Some people. .did not o. publicly to 
attend the worship of God DE FOE. b. 2 Hen. IV, 
Iv. IV. 27. Hence Omi-tter. 

Omlah (g-mli). E. Ind. 1778. [- Arab. 
*umalá'.] In northern India, A body or staff 
of native officials in a civil court. 

llOmmatidium (gmiti-didm). Pl. -ia. 
1888. [mod. L., f. Gr. dune, dupor- oye + dim. 
suff. tt; see -IUM.] Zool. A structural 
element of the eyes of Invertebrates; e.g. 
one of the simple eyes which make up the 


compound eye of an insect. Hence Om- 
mati-dial a. 
Omneity (omni-dti) rare. 1038. |f. L. 


omni-8, omne all + -ITY, prob. immed. — 
schol. L. *omneitas (after heceitas, seilas, 
ete.).] The condition of being all; ‘allness’. 

So nothing became something and O. informed 
Nullity into an Essence Sir T. BROWNE. 

Omni- (omni), comb. form of L. omnis all, 
used in L. in forming compound adjs., and in 
Eng. in a multitude of words formed on L. 
models, or to supply a latinized equivalent 
to an Eng. compound in All-, as in: Omni- 
bene:volent a. benevolent towards all; so 
Omnibene-volence, universal benevolence. 
Omni parent [sce PARENT] d., producing or 
bringing forth all things, Omnipa-rient a. 
= prec. Omni-parous [L. -parus producing] 
= omniparent. Omnipactient a., patient of 
everything; having unlimited endurance. 
Omniperci:pient a., perceiving all things; 
so Omniperci-pience. Omnipre-valent a., 
prevailing everywhere. 

Omniana (ọmni,ë'-nă). 1807. f. L. omnis 
all, omnia all things + -ANA.] Notes or 
scraps of information about everything; 
‘ana’ of all kinds. 

Omnibus (¢-mnibis), sb. and a. 1829. Pl. 
-buses. See also Bus. I- Fr. omnibus (1828), 
also voiture omnibus carriage for all (L. 
omnibus, dat. pl. of omnis all).] A. sb. 1. A 
four-wheeled publie vehicle for carrying 
passengers, usually covered and freq. with 
seats on the roof as well asinside, plying on a 
fixed route; (also hotel o.) a vehicle conveying 
guests between a hotel and the railway station; 
(also private or family 0.) a vehicle provided 
by a railway company, etc., for conveying a 
party and its luggage to or from a station. 
2. = Omnibus-boz: see B. 1848. 3. A man or 
boy who assists a waiter at an hotel, etc. 
1888. 

1. The new vehicle, called the 0., commenced 
running this morning [4 July] from Paddington 
to the City 1829. 2. Having just arrived from the 
0. at the Opera THACKERAY, 

B. adj. Serving for several distinct objects 
at once; comprising a large number of items 
1854. 

Phr. O. bill, clause, order, faculty. O, box, name 
of a large box on the pit tier in some theatres and 
opera-houses, appropriated to a number of sub- 
scribers, O. train [after Fr. train omnibus], a rail- 
way train stopping at all stations on the route. 
O. bar, wire, ete. (Eleetr.), one through which the 
whole current passes. O. (book), a volume con- 
taining several stories, etc. (usu. by a single 
author) published at a low price to be within the 
reach of all. 

Omnifarious (gmnifé-rios), a, 1053. f. 
late L. omnifarius (OMNI-; cf. mullifarius) + 
-ovs.] Of all kinds and forms; exceedingly 
various. 

Omnific (omni-fik), a. 1607. [f. omni- 
OMNI- + -Fic ‘maker of all things’, after 
omnipotent, ete.) All-creating. P.L. vit. 217. 

Omniform (omnifóim), a. 1047. [~ late 
L. omniformis, f. omni- OMNI- + forma 
shape; sec -FORM.] Of all forms or shapes; 
taking any or every form. So Omnifo-r- 
mity, the quality of-being omniform; the 
being of all forms 1644. 

Omnify (o-mnifoi), v. 1622. lf. OMNI- + 
“FY, after magnify.] t1. trans. To make every- 
thing of; to account as all in all -1668. 2. To 
render universal 1810. 

Omnigenous (gmni-dsines), a. 1650. [f. 
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L. omnigenus (f. OMNI- + genus kind) + 
ous.] Of all kinds. 

Omnipotence (omni-póténs). 1566. [— late 
L. omnipotentia, f. L. omnipotens; see next, 
-ENCE. Cf. Fr. omnipotence (XVI).] The quality 
of being omnipotent; almightiness. a. 
strictly, as an attribute of deity; hence God 
himself = ‘the Omnipotent’. b. gen. as an 
attribute of persons or things; hence transf. 
an omnipotent force or agency 1590. E 

a. The Right of Gods Soveraignty is derived 
from his O. Hoppers. b. The O. of an Ordinance 
of Parliament, confirmed all that was this way 
done CLARENDON. So jOmni-potency 1470. 

Omnipotent (omni-pótént) a. ME. [= 
(O)Fr. omnipotent — L. omnipotens, -ent-; see 
OuxI-, PorENT d.] 1. Almighty, infinite in 
power, as a deity, 2. gen. All-powerful; 
having unlimited or very great power, force, 
or influence 1598. b. joc. Capable of any- 
thing; unparalleled 1596. 3. absol. or as sb. 
An omnipotent being; spec. (with the) the 
Almighty, God 1601. 

1. As helpe me verray god o. CHAUCER. 2. O 0. 
Loue SHAKS, b. 1 Hen. IV, L ii, 121. 3. Who 
durst defie th’ O. to Arms NIL. Hence Omni+- 
potently adv. 

Omnipresence (gmni,pre-zéns). 1601. [~ 
med.L, omnipresentia; see OMNI-, PRESENCE.] 
The fact or quality of being omnipresent. 

Next to God's Eternitie follows his Immensitie 
or O., which denotes his presence in althings and 
al spaces 1677. The o. of casualties. . threatened 
all projects with futility GEO. ELIOT. 

Omnipresent (omni,pre-zént), a. 
[- med.L. omnipresens, -ent-; see OMNI-, 
PRESENT a.) Present at the same time in all 
places; everywhere present. Often Ayper- 
bolical. 

‘The bird is o. 1867, God is not ubiquitous, but o. 
1885. Hence Omnipre'sently adv. 

Omniscience (omni-féns, ens). 1612. 
- med. L. omniscientia; see OMNI-, SCIENCE.] 
a. Strictly: Infinite knowledge; hence transf. 
the omniscient Being, the Deity. b. hyper- 
bolically. Universal knowledge 1845, 

b. [Said of Whewell] ‘Science is his forte, o. is his 
foible’ SYD. SMITH. 

Omniscient (omni-fént, -ient), a. 
[- med.L. omnisciens, ent-; see OMNI-, 
SOIENT repl. earlier tomniscious — med, L. 
omniscius.] 1. Knowing all things. Often 
ħyperbolical (cf. prec.) 2. absol. or as sb. 
An omniscient being or person; spec. (with 
the) the Deity, God 1794. 

1. By no means trust to your own judgement 
alone; for no man is 0. BACON. So t}Ommni-scious 
4. 1588-1728. 

O:mnisuffi:cient, a. Obs. or rare. 1543 
If. OMNI- + SUFFICIENT.] All-sufficient, all- 
sufficing. So O:mnisuffi:ciency. 

Omnium (@-mniim). 1760. (- L., ‘of all 
(things, sorts)’, gen. pl. of omnis all. In 
sense 1, also, omnium gatherum.] 1. Stock 
Ezech. The aggregate amount of the parcels 
of different stocks and other considerations, 
formerly offered by Government in raising 
a loan, for each unit of capital (= £100) sub- 
scribed. b. Colloq. applied to other com- 
bined stocks the constituents of which can 
be dealt with separately. 2. (with allusion. 
to prec.) One's all', 1706. 

1. In the loan of 36,000,000 7. contracted for in 
June, 1815, the o. consisted of 130 J. 3 per cent. 
reduced annuities, 44 J. 3 per cent. consols, and 
101. 4 per cent. annuities for each 1001. subscribed 
MsCuLLocn, 

Omnium gatherum (ọ:mniùðm ge-derim). 
collog. Also hyphened. 1530. f. L. OMNIUM + 
gatherum, quasi-Latin for *a gathering'.] A 
gathering of all sorts; a miscellaneous collec- 
tion (of persons or things); a medley. 

Such an omnium gatherum as the inhabitants of 
a new settlement 1830. 

Omnivorous (omni. vöres), a. 1656. [f. L. 
omnivorus; see OMNI,  -VOROUS.] All- 
devouring; that feeds on all kinds of food. 
fig. He has not observed on the nature of vanity, 


who does not know that it is o. BURKE. Hence 
Omni-vorous-ly adv., -ness. 


Omo-hyoid (o"moj;hoi-oid), a. (sb.) 1840. 
If. Gr. duos shoulder-+ Hyorp.] Anat, Re- 
lating to, or connecting, the shoulder and 
the hyoid bone. Also as sb. the omohyoid 
muscle. 

llOmophagia (o*mofédsiá). 1706. [- Gr- 
dpodayla (whence in late L.), f. óuós raw; 
see -PHAGY.] The eating of raw food, esp. 


1604. 


Soot, on 
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raw flesh. So Omophagic (G*mofce-dsik), 
Omophagous (omo-fágos) adjs. eating, or 
characterized by the eating of, raw flesh. 
Omophagist (omo-fádsist), an eater of raw 
flesh. 

Omoplate (6"-méple't). Also -plat (-plæt). 
1597. [- Gr. óuozArn, f. duos shoulder + mén 
broad surface, blade. Cf. Fr. omoplate XVI.] 
The shoulder-blade, scapula. 

Omostegite (omostidgoit). 1870. [f. Gr. 
Gos Shoulder + oréy; covering, roof + -ITE! 
3.] Anat. The posterior part of the carapace, 
covering the thorax, in certain crustaceans. 

(Omosternum (ó*mostó-mnim). 1808. [f. 
Gr. dus shoulder + STERNUM.] Comp. Anat. 
A cartilage, or an ossification of such carti- 
lage at the anterior extremity of the sternum. 
Often applied to the membrane bone over- 
lying the front end of the sternum, and more 
properly called episternum or interclavicle. 

+O-mphacine, a. (sb.) 1548. (f. Gr. dudd- 
xwos made of unripe grapes, olives, etc., f. 
Sudag unripe (grape, berry): see -INE*.] In oil 
o., an oily liquid expressed from unripe 
olives. Also as sb. = oil o. —1712. 

Omphacite (omfüsoit). 1828. [- mod. 
G. omphazit (Werner, 1812), f. Gr. qu (see 
prec.) + -ITE! 2b.] Min. A leek-green mineral, 
allied to pyroxene. 

Omphalitis (omfaloitis) 1857. [f. Gr. 
éugadds navel + -ITIs.] Med. Inflammation of 
the navel. 

Omphalo- (omfàlo), bef. a vowel omphal-, 
comb. form of Gr. du, navel, boss, hub. 
O-mphaloce:le (-sil) [Gr. «jay tumour, eto. J. 
umbilical hernia. O-mphaloma:ncy (Gr. 
uavre(a], divination, by the number of knots 
on the umbilical cord at birth, of the num- 
ber of future children of the mother. O:m- 
phalo-mesente'ric a., Anat. Pertaining to, 
or connecting, the navel and the mesentery. 
O:mphalopsy:chic (-soikik) a, O:m- 
phalo· psychite [Gr. Hr, one of a sect of 
quietists who practised gazing at the navel 
as a means of inducing hypnotic reverie. 

Omphalodium  (omfülo.dióm). 1839. 
[mod. L., f. Gr. dudadddns navel-like, f. dupa- 
Ads; see -ODE, -IUM.] Bot. The centre of the 
hilum of a seed, through which the nourish- 
ing vessels pass. So O-mphalode. 

Omphalos (o-mfülos) 1850. [- Gr. u- 
Gags navel, ete.) 1. Gr. Antiq. a. A boss on 
a shield, ete. 1857. b. A sacred stone, of a 
rounded conical shape, in the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, fabled to mark the central 
point of the earth 1850. 2. gen. and fig. A 
central point or portion, centre, hub 1855. 

llOmrah (o:mrà). 1621. - Urdu ’umard’ — 
pl. of Arab. 'amir AMEER.] A lord or grandee 
of a Moslem court, esp. that of the great 
Mogul. 

On (on), prep. (OE. on, orig. unstressed var. 
of an = OFris. an, OS., OHG. ana, an (Du. 
aan, G. an), ON, d, Goth. ana (see ANA-), rel. 
to Gr. dvd, & on, upon, Skr. d up, Av. ana, 
OSL na.] I. Of position. [OE. on with 
dative.] Of local position outside of, but 
close to or near, any surface. 1. Above and 
in contact with, above and supported by; 
upon. 2. Expressing contact with any sur- 
face, whatever its position OE. 3. In proxi- 
mity to; elose to, beside, near, at OE. 4. 
Expressing position with ref. to a place or 
thing; esp. with side, hand, bow (of a ship), 
and words of direction implying 'side', as 
front, back, rear; north, south, east, west, etc. 
Hence in many fig. and transf. uses of hand, 
part, side, behalf, ete. OE. 

1. A citee putt on a hill may nat be hid WYCLIF 
Matt. 5:14. All these hostages took a solemn 
oath on the gospels 1785. On life’s tempestuous 
sea CRABBE. A colonel on half-pay 1843. During 
his residence on the Continent MACAULAY. On the 
horns of a dilemma 1894. Phr. On one’s feet, 
knees, legs, back, face, on tiptoe, on all fours. On 
horseback, on an ass, on the wing, etc. Phr., 
more or less fig., On the bench, on the cards, on the 
carpet, on Change, on the fence, on the market, on 
the nail, on the parish, on the rack, on the shelf, on 
the spot, on the streets, on the stump, on tenterhooks, 
on the throne, on the way; also, on a level, on an 
equality, on a par; see the respective sbs. 2. On 
Shrubs they browze DRYDEN. Isabella on its 
music hung KEATS. Phr. To hang, stick on a wall; 
a fly walking on the ceiling; blisters on the soles of 
his feet; also, a coat on his back, shoes on his feet. 3. 


ON 


Detained long at the Douane on the Italian 
frontier 1832. Burton-on-Trent, Clacton-on-Sea 
1902. 4. It was agreed on all hands 1747. The 
numbers on either side 1838. 

fIl. Of position within. Within the limits 
or bounds of; = IN prep. —1485. 

III. Of time, or action implying time, 1. 
Indicating the day of an occurrence, treated 
as a unit of time; so with night, morning, ete. 
On the instant, instantly. OE. b. = Close 
upon, touching upon, Also in on time (U.S.) 
= exactly at the (right, etc.) time, punc- 
tual(ly) 1843. 2. Followed by a noun of 
action, etc., expressing the occasion of what 
is stated 1593. 

1. Presented to A. B. on the occasion of his 
wedding 1902. b. It is now just on post-time 
CARLYLE. 2. On hearing this = when (and 
because) I heard this, I changed my plans 1902, 

IV. Of order, arrangement, manner, state. 
1. Indicating physical arrangement or group- 
ing; = in (a row, a heap, pieces). Obs, or 
arch. OE. 2. Indicating manner; m. Obs. 
exc. in archaic phrases, as on (his wise. OE. 
3. Of state, condition, action (see quots.) 
OK. 

1. There lyeth nine little Ilands on a row PUR- 
CHAS, 2. The byrthe off Christe was on thys wyse 
TINDALE Matt. 1:18. Phr, On the cheap, on the sly, 
on the square: see CHEAP C., etc, 3. with a sb., 
as on fire, on live, on sleep, on the tap (now usu. in, 
occas. on, often a-, now written in 
alive, asleep); b. with noun of action, 


on sale, on the look-out, on the move, run, wane, on 
the watch, on the make, on the dri on the spree, 
etc. (in these on is still normal); c. formerly with 
vbl. sb. as on singing, on building (Obs. or arch., 
the vbl. sb. now functioning as à pı pple., with 


on omitted, as ‘the ark was building’). Workmen 
on strike 1876. On our best behaviour 1886. 

V. Indicating non-material basis, ground, 
or footing. (fig. extension of I.) 1. Indicating 
the ground, basis, or reason of action, 
opinion, ete, OE. 2. Indicating that which 
forms the basis of income, taxation, borrow- 
ing, betting, profit, or loss 1697. 

1. He. .was conyicted on evidence which would 
not have satisfied any impartial tribunal MACAU- 
LAY. Phr. On account (of), on pretence, on purposes 
on terms; on an (or the) average, on (he whole; see 
the sbs. 2. The king borrowed considerable sums 
on his jewels 1753. Six to four on Leader 1764. 
The interest on the debentures 1885. The margin 
of profit on the sales 1902. 

VI. Of motion or direction towards a posi- 
tion. 1. On to OE. b. Indicating accumula- 
tive addition, or repetition 1611. c. Of con- 
tinued motion: On one's way, on a journey, 
etc.; also on an errand, a message. See these 
sbs. 2. Against, towards OE. 3. Of aspect or 
direction towards OE. 4. Into, unto, to 
(some action, etc. Now rare.) OE. 5. Indi- 
cating the person or thing to which action, 
feeling, etc. is directed, or that is affected by 
it ME. b. Indicating the object of desire and 
the like. Also ellipt. = bent on, set on. ME. 
C. Indicating the bank, banker, or person to 
whom a cheque is directed, and by whom itis 
payable; in fo draw on, a cheque, otc. (drawn) 
on 1671. 6. Indicating a person or thing to 
which hostile action is directed; against. 
late ME. 7. In regard to, in refer 
with respect to, as to OE. b. Exp 


object to which mental activity is directed; 
after such verbs as think, consider, reflect, 
etc. Also after derived sbs., as (hought, ete. 
OE. c. After speak, write, etc. d. v.; after 


book, article, lecture, etc., or an a thor’s 
name; also ellipt. in titles and the like. late 
ME. 


1. He threw the coins on the table. They fixed 
placards on the walls. A blow on the head (mod? 
Phr. To lay hold on, seize on: see these vbs. He 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout MILT. 2 He 
bears his Rider headlong on the Foe DRYDEN, . 
drew his knife on her and attacked her 1801888. 
ellipt, Feeling that I was on him, I pulled 1888- 
Phr. To smile on, turn one's back on. 4. Dauid js 
fell on slepe BIBLE (Great) Acts 13:36. Face 
which ought to have put him on enquiry. 1865. x 
On them she workes her will to uses bad — . 
The decision. Which is binding on us 1883. M 
Eager, keen, mad, bent, determined, set, gone, © 15 
on. ellipt. Their mind was so on their worke 
1023. There was no doubt that the trout were 
‘on’ worms 1904. 6. Phr. To complain, inform 
tell, ‘peach’ on; also an attack, assault, ctt. 0%: 
Ay, ‘twas he that told me on her first SHARE ^ 
‘The appellants had failed on the main quest 41. 
1885. b. The sleepless nights in which he me 
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tated on the trophies of Miltiades 1838. c. 
Laplace's Book on the Stars CARLYLE. Coke on 
Littleton 1902. 

VII. Other senses, obs., arch., or dial. (All 
these orig. belonged to branches I-V.) tl. 
After verbs of winning, gaining, taking (by 
force) := from. Here orig. belonged vbs. of 
wreaking or taking vengeance, avenging, ete., 
still construed with on —1671. 12. Indicating 
that to which a quality has relation: In 
respect of -1703. +3, In uses now expressed 
by Ar (esp. on a price or rate) -1794. 4. In 
uses now expressed by OF. Now dial. and 
vulgar. ME. 

VIII. 1. On is used in the construction of 
verbs like depend; attend, wait; follow; believe, 
rely; feed, live; also after the direct object, 
with beget, bestow; spend, waste; congratulate; 
pride, value oneself; or as a second construc- 
tion, e.g. to condole, consult with a person on 
something. See these vbs. 2. On was for- 
merly frequent in connections in which a- is 
now usual; e.g. on back (= aback), on broche, 


on wry, etc. 

| On is used in U.S. in senses where English 
usage would have another preposition or ex- 
DTE such as 'at, of, about, regarding, 

lealing with’. 

On (on), adv. (a., sb.). [OE. an, on: see prec, 
In mod. Eng. often an elliptic use of the 
prep. = on something understood.] A. adv. 
1. In the position of being in contact with, 
or supported by, the upper surface of some- 
thing. 2. Into the position defined in 1. OE. 
3. In the position of being attached to or 
covering any surface, esp. the body; on the 
body, as clothing or a limb ME. 4. Into the 
position defined in 3. OE. b. ellipt. in on with 
= put on 1485. 5. In a direction towards 
something, at; as (o Look on. 6. Towards 
something in the way of approach. late ME. 
7. Directed towards, or ín a line with, some- 
thing 1804. 8, Cricket, To the on side 1882, 9. 
Onward, forward in space or time OE. b. 
ellipl. = Go on, advance. late ME. 10. Gone 
onward or ahead; in advance in space or 
time 1872. b. Cricket, etc.: Ahead of the 
opposite side 1884. c. slang. The worse for 
drink 1802. 11. With onward movement or 
action; continuously; as to speak on, ete. 
OE. 12. Into action or operation; as thrash 
on, proceed to thrash. late ME, 13. a. Of 
persons: Engaged in some function or action; 
on the stage, the field, etc. 1541. b. Of things: 
In progress; in a state of activity 1605. C. 
Having a wager on (something) 1812. d. 
Ready or eager for or to do what is proposed. 
(collog.). 14. Used idiomatically with many 
verbs; e.g. fo carry, catch, come on, ete.: see 
the vbs. 

1. Then to the well-trod. is anon, If Jonsons 
learned Sock be on Miur. 2. They also set a. ham 
on Byron. 3. He had a clean Shirt on ADDISON. 
Mod. slang, Keep your hair on! 4, He imme- 
diately drew on his Boots ADDISON. b. I will. on 
with the monk's cowl DISRAELI. 6. It was getting 
on for two 1885, 7. Broadside on, face on, stem on. 
etc., with the face, stem, etc, directed to the 
point of contact, 9. They passe on through the 
cittie HOLLAND. From that day on, centaurs and 
men are foes Hospes. b. On, Stanley, on SCOTT. 
10. It was now well on in the afternoon 1872. 11. 
Now say on Diggon SPENSER. 12. It came on to 
rain 1832. 13. a. Supposing a slow bowler has 
been ‘on’ for some time 1888. b. There was a 
considerable sea on 1873. The water was not on 
1902, d. If there's going to be a fight, I'm on 


Mod.). 

B. adj. (Ct. Orr C.). 1. Cricket. Applied to 
that side of the wicket on which the batsman 
stands, or to the corresponding part of the 
field 1851. 2, In ref. to the licensed sale of 
liquors: Short for *on the premises'; opp. to 
Orr C. 5. Often hyphened, as on-licence 1891. 
C. sb. Cricket. = On side; see B. 1. attrib. in 
on drive, on-drive, a drive to the on side 1881. 

On-, prefix, unstressed form of OE. an, on 
ON, adv., prep., in comb. with verbs and 
their derivs., and sometimes with other sbs. 

1. Old verbal compounds, as oncndwan to recog- 
nize, ACKNOW. 

2. Later verbal compounds or collocations of 
adv. and verb; as fon-become, to befall, happen; 
on-draw, to draw on; ton-take, to take on, 
assume, behave; etc, In these the union of ele- 
ments is incomplete, though less so in the inf. and 


pples. 
y With pr. and pa. pples. forming adjs., as 


o-n-carrying (= carrying on), etc. 
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UL. — Gr. évaypos = des äypos the wild ass; 
also both in Gr. and L. in sense 2.] 1. A wild 
ass; spec. the species Equus onager (E. 
hemippus) of Central Asia. 2. An ancient 
and medieval engine of war for throwing 
stones 1609. 

Onagraceous (oniigré'-fos), a. 1845. (t. 
mod. L. Onagraceæ, f. L. onager, onagr- (sec 
prec.); see -ACEOUS.] Bof. Belonging to the 
N. O. Onagracew, of which GZnothera is the 
typical genus. So Onagrad (onügred), a 
plant of this order. 

On and off, adv. phr. (sb.) 1823, = OFF AND 
ON, q.v.; also in more general sense (see ON 
adv., Or adv.). b. attrib. c. sb. A putting on 
and taking off; intermittent action. 

A siege which lasted on and off for twenty years 
1889. Hence On-and-off v., (a) intr. to sail on 
alternate tacks on and off the shore; (b) trans. to 
leap on and then off. 

Onanism (o*nàniz'm). 1727. l Fr. 
onanisme or mod.L. onanismus, f. Onan 
(Gen. 38:9); see -ISM.] Self-abuse, masturba- 
tion. 

Once (wrns), adv. (conj., a., sb.) IME. 
ünes, ones, gen. of dn, on ONE (see -8), super- 
seding énes. The final s retained its voiceless 
Sound and c1500 began to be repl. by ce, as 
in hence, ice, mice, thrice, twice.] A. adv. 1. 
In strict sense: One time only. (Without 
any ref. to when.) tb. Firstly -1596. 2, At 
any one time; ever, at all, only, merely. 
(Chiefly in conditional and neg. statements). 
ME. 13. emphatically. Once for all. Hence, 
To sum up; in short 1067. 4. At one time in 
the past; formerly. Also once upon a lime. 
late ME. 5. At some future time; one da; 
Now rare. late ME. 6. Once removed, re. 
moved by one degree of relationship 1601. 7. 
Usu. hyphened to a ppl. or other adj. 
standing before its sb. 1008. 

1. I. „have read it more than o. GARRICK. Prov. 
O. bit, twice shy. 2. If o., when o., if ever, when 
ever; not o., never. If we o. lose sight of him we 
shall never set eyes on him again 1902, 4. The o. 
famous doctrine of divine right BRYCE. O. upon a 
time there were gods only, and no mortal crea- 
tures JOWETT, The relationship of second 
cousin o. removed 1882, 7. Seek we thy once- 
loved home? CAMPBELL. 

Phr. a. O. or twice, a few times; o. and again 
twice (or oftener). H. again, o. more, O. for alt 
(for always, etc.), once as a final act; once and 

lone with. So o. and away. O, in a way, as an 
exceptional instance; rarely. O. im a while, at 
long intervals; very occasionally, Once-over 
(US), a single rapid inspection. b. (arising from 
the sense one time). AT ONCE. For o., for one 


ion. For o. and all, for o. and away, for 0. 
ina ; ef, n. This, that o.: this or that time 
only. Hence Oncer (wpnsəs), one who attends 


church only once on Sundays. 

B. as conjunctive adv. = When once, if 
once; as soon as. (80 b. that.) 1701. 

O. I have stamped it there, I lay aside my doubts 
for ever SHERIDAN. 

C. ellipt. (quasi-adj. and sb.), 1. quasi-adj. 
a. = Done or performed once 1548. b. That 
once was; former. Now rare. 1091. 2. quasi- 
sb. Doing a thing once, going once, etc. 1023. 

1. a. O. Harrowing is generally enough 1739. b. 
The o, enemies 1880. 2. O. a week is enough 
for me 1902. 

\Oncidium (onsi-didm). 1882. [mod. L., 
f. Gr. éyxos barb of an arrow, angle; so called 
from the form of the lower petal; see -IUM.] 
Bot. A large genus of American orchids, one 
of the best known being the Butterfly-plant 
(O. papilio). 

Onco-, comb. form of Gr. nes mass, bulk, 
in mod.Gr. also tumour; used in a few tech- 
nical terms of medical science. Oncograph 
(o-nkograf) [-GRAPH], an instrument, used in 
connection with the oncometer, for recording 
variations in the size of an organ. Onco-logy 
[-Loey], that part of medical science which 
relates to tumours; hence Oncolo-gical a. 
Onco:meter [-METER], an instrument for 
measuring variations in the size of an organ; 
hence Oncome'tric a. Onco:tomy (Gr. 
-roula cutting), incision into, or excision of, a 
tumour. 


* ONE 


Oncome (¢nkom). 1808. [f. ON- + Comm 
f. to come on.) = next. 

O-n-coming, sb. 1844. [See ON-.] Coming 
on; advance. 80 O-n-coming ppl, a. 

Oncost (enkóst) 1480, [- (M)Du. on- 
kosten pl., f. on- + kost Cost sb.*) tl. (in 
form uncost.) Additional or incidental ex- 
penses ~1795. Sc. b. In general use: Overhead 
expenses or costs 1912, 2. attrib. or adj. 
Applied (esp. among miners) to work done 
on time wages, O. men, (also oncosts), men 
who work on such terms 1880. 

On dit (on di). 1826. [The Fr. phr. on dit 
= ‘it is said’, used as a sb.) An item of 
gossip; something reported on hearsay. 

I thought it was a mere on dit DISRAELI. 

One (won, win, won, dial. and vulgar on), 
numeral a., pron., sb. (OE. dn = Fris. dn, 
én, OS. én (Du. een), (O)HG. ein, ON. einn, 
Goth. ains :- Gmc. *ainaz - IE. *oinos, 
whence also OL. oinos, L. unus. By Xv, 
on, oon had developed locally an initial w, 
which survives in the standard pronuncia- 
tion.] I. As simple numeral. 1. The lowest of 
the cardinal numbers; the number of a 
single thing without any more, the addition 
of another to which makes two. 2. Joined to 
the tens (twenty, thirty, eto.), one orig. always 
preceeded (one-and-twenty, etc.) but now 
often follows (twenty-one, ete.). So with the 
ordinals: one-and-twentieth, now usu. twenty- 
first. OE. 3. Used before collective numerals 
(dozen, score, hundred, etc.), and fractions 
(half, third, ete.), with more precise or 
definite force than a, an; and so also in legal 
phraseology, ete. MK. 4. Occas. put for 
first. late ME. 5. absol. (with abstract con- 
ception of number) late ME. 6. Hence, as 
sb. with pl., Unity; a unit; a single thing, or 
the abstract number denoting a single thing 
1542. b. A single person, thing, example, 
etc, 1840. c. The symbol or flgure (1. I. i) 
denoting unity (mod.), d. collog. (now 
number one) = Oneself, one's own interest 
1567, 

1. We ar 0. book, o. page, o. line, eto. all these 
are equally units BERKELEY. The principle of 
o. man, 0. vote’ 1801. ellipt. The one-and-glx« 

nny packet contains 100 varieties 1871, Phr. 

Like 0. o'clock, vigorously, quickly, Train due at 
o. twenty-five (1 hr. 25 m.). To go o. better (orig. = 
to play a better card). 2. Phr, O. or two = a very 
few, a small number of. 3. The price of labour, is 
fully one-third less COLERIDGE. Three ono- 
hundred guinea cups 1896. In the year of our 
Lord, One thousand, eight hundred, and ninety- 
nine (mod.), 4. Isaiah, chapter fifty-one, Im t 

ear 0. (joc,), a long while ago, time out of mind. 

„ Twenty to o, then, he is ship'd already SHAKS, 
O, from twenty leaves nineteen 1902. 6, b. 
Afterwards, sauntering by ones and twos, came 
the village maidens THACKERAY. C. A row of ones 
(mod.). d. Humbly endeavouring to reform 
Number o. DARWIN. 

II. Emphatic numeral. 1. One in contrast. 
to two or more; one only; a single OE. 2. a. 
pred. Single, individual ME. b. absol. or as 
sb. ME. 3. One at least, one at any rate (as 
dist. from ‘none at all") 1481. 

1. The o. and onlye way to the wealthe of a 
communaltye 1551. 2. a. The action is neither 
entire, nor great 1789. b. The Good or O. BERKE- 
LEY. 3. That's o. comfort, however 1765. 

III. In pregnant senses. 1. One made up of 
many components, a united OE, b. pred. 
(esp. = united in marriage) 1590, 2. One in 
continuity; uniformly the same; one and the 
same ME. 3. One in substance; identical; 
the same OE. 4. One in kind; the same in 
quality or nature ME. b. pred. The same; 
the same thing. Often allo, late ME. 5. One 
in mind, feeling, intention, or bearing; at 
one ME. 

1. All of them with o. voice vehemently assented 
JowETT. b. We have been both o. these two 
Months STEELE. 2. God remains for ever o. and 
the same BERKELEY. 3. He is made o. with 
Nature SHELLEY. 4. Be of o. mynde TINDALE 
2 Cor. 13:11. b. All is O. to Him, to make an 
Angell, or an Ant 1631. 5. Addington and I are 
o, again PITT. 

IV. In a particularizing or partitive sense. 
1. One from amongst others; a particular, an 
individual. a. attrib. OE. b. absol. with of; 
formerly with gen. pl.; rarely without either, 
as in to make o., to form one of à company 
OE. 2. In antithesis to one in the sense of 
'another' OE. 3. In antithesis to ANOTHER, 


ONE 


OTHER, others; with or without sb. following. 
O. and another, more than one, two or more 
in succession. OE. 4. Of two things, now usu. 
the one the other (rarely in poetry without 
the) OE. b. When the one and the other refer 
severally to two things previously named, 
they are by some taken as = the former and 
the latter, by others as = the latter and the 
former. 5. reciprocally, of two or more: one 
another (formerly, of two, one other, and 
the o. the other), one being grammatical 
subject, and another object, as they met one 
another, they spoke one to another, now usu. 
to one another, in which the grammatical 
relation is lost sight of, and one another 
becomes a kind of reflexive pron., with 
objective and possessive but no nominative 
case. ME. 

1. a. Ae dreary, windy, winter night BURNS. CO. 
day, on a particular day in the past; on some un- 
defined day in the future; I hope to see them o. 
day all put downe 1588. b. O. of his Friends came 
and proposed to him, to make o. at a Feast 1686. 
2. O. foote in sea, and o. on shore SHAKS. Phr, 
One by one (also o. after o.), formerly o. and o., 
by o. and o., = o. after another, o. at a time, 
singly. 3. What's o. man's meat is another man's 
poison FIELDING. Phr. O. with another, (a) to- 
gether (obs. or arch.); (b) on the average. 4. The o. 
shall be taken and the other left Luke 17:35. 
Phr. The o. and the other = both (= Fr. l'un et 
l'autre). b. A Side for the Banquet. and a Side 
for the Household; The O. for Feasts and Tri- 
umphs, the Other for Dwelling Bacon. The 
nobility and the clergy, the o. by profession, the 
other by patronage, kept learning in existence 
BURKE. 5. Yf ye shall haue loue won to another 
TINDALE John 13:35. Cudgel-Players, who were 
breaking o. another's Heads 1711. 

V. Indef. pron. (with genitive one’s). 1. 
Some one, a certain one, an individual, a 
person (L. quidam). A following pronoun 
referring to one is in the 3rd pers. sing. ME. 
2. Any one of everybody; any one whatever; 
including (or specially meaning) the speaker 
himself; *you, or I, or any 0.'; à person, à 
man; we, you, people, they (= OE. man, 
ME. me, G. man, Fr. on). Poss. one's, obj. 
one; reflexive ONESELF (formerly one's self); 
also formerly and still occas. his, him, him- 
self, (The pl. prons. their, them, themselves, 
formerly in general use, are now considered 
ungrammatical.) In this sense one is quite 
toneless (won), proclitic or enclitic. 1477. 

1. Oon Martyn luther a frere 1521. O, that lou'd 
not wisely, but too well SHAKS. O. with a beard 
1825. He is not o. to take this ying down (mod.). 
2. Why, may o, aske? SHAKS. If 0. pro] any 
other end unto himself 1650. One's brothers and 
sisters are a part of one's self 1834. 

VI. Pronominal or substantival form of a, 
an, (With pl. ones.) 1. An absol. form of a, 
to avoid repeating a sb.; A person or thing of 
the kind already mentioned ME. 2. Added 
after the, this; any, every, many (a), ete., and 
(in certain phrases) after a; also after ordi- 
nary adjs. preceded by any of these or (in 
pl.) alone; in the sense of: A thing or person, 
pl. things or persons, of the kind in question 
OE. 3. After pronominal and other adjs., 
without contextual ref. = Person, body, 
persons ME. 

1. He rents a house, but I own o. I have for- 
gotten an umbrella; I think I must buy o. 1902. 
Phr. O. of these days, some time or other. 2, 
Ne'er a 0. to be found B. Jons. The ones you 
mention. That o. on the table. This o. will do. 

). 3. The Consultations of the great Ones 
and Governours 1665. Come along, young un 

1857. Any 0., every o., many a 0., some 0., such a 
0.5 little ones, the Holy O., the Evil O., etc.: see 
under these words. 

VII. Obs. uses, +1. = indef. article A, AN 
—1582. 12. One was formerly used with super- 
latives, as ‘one the fairest toun’ = ‘a town, 
the fairest one’, ‘the one fairest town’ —1613. 

1. My sayde lorde was oon faytheful man 1514, 
2. He is 0. The truest manner'd SHAKS. 

Phr. One and all, every one individually and 
jointly. In o.: (a) in or into one place, company, 
or mass; together; (b) in unison, agreement, or 
harmony. Now arch. (c) in one shot or stroke; 
at one go. Into o. = In one (a). Ones: see 
ONCE. 

Combs, 1. General. a. attrib. phrases (unlimited 
in number), as o-ne-act, -book, -clause, -year, etc. 
Also o-ne-by-o:ne, o*ne-o'clock. b. Compound adjs., 
as o-ne-year-o:ld. c. Parasynthetic formations on 
such phrases as those in a. by LER -ed (also 
unlimited in number) as o'ne-a:rmed, -roomed, 
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-sloried, etc. d. Parasynthetic formations in -er 
(see ER. 1), as one-decker, one-pounder. 

2. Special: o-ne-co:loured a., of uniform colour 
throughout; one-man a., consisting of, exercised, 
managed, or done by, one man only; one- 
manual; one-pair a. (in full, one pair of stairs), 
situated above one ‘pair’ or flight of stairs, i.e. 
on the first floor; one-time a., that was so at one 
time or formerly, ‘sometime’; one-way d., ap- 
plied to a plough which turns the furrows in one 
direction; also to a street in which traffic is 
allowed to go in one direction only, and to the 
traffic in such a street; one-while a., or adv. = 
one-time. 

One (wpn), v. Now rare. IME. ónen, dnen 
(cf. OE. gednian); f. prec.) trans. To make 
into one; to unite. 

-one, Chem. formative suffix. [Gr. -wm 
feminine patronymic.] a. An ending used 
unsystematically in forming the names of 
chemical derivatives, as in acetone, mellone, 
quinone. 1848. b. In Hofmann's systematic 
nomenclature, the formative of the names of 
hydrocarbons of composition C,H, as in 
propone C,H;, quartone CH, etc. 186i 

O-ne-berry. 1548. ta. Herb Paris, Paris 
quadrifolia -1789. b. = HACKBERRY 2. U.S. 

One-eyed, a. OE. 1. Having only one eye; 
blind in one eye. 2. fig. (derogatory) Wanting 
in an essential quality; U.S. unfair 1833. 

Onefold (wo-nfód), a. 1844. [f. ONE + 
-FOLD.] 1. Consisting of one member or con- 
stituent; single; simple. 2. Simple in char- 
acter; single-minded 1882. 

O-ne-ha:nded, a. 1440. 1. Having only 
one hand, or only one capable of use. 2. 
Used, worked, or performed with one hand 
1611. 

2. The one-handed alphabet 1837. 
handed catch 1894. 

O-ne-horse, a. 1750. 1. Drawn, or worked, 
by a single horse (as a vehicle, etc.); having 
or using only one horse. 2. fig. (L. S. collog.) 
On a small scale; petty; of limited resources 
or capacity 1854. 

2. A country-clergyman, with a one-story 
intellect and a one-horse vocabulary O. W. 


HOLMES. 

One-ideaed, -idea'd (wn-nidi-Ad), a. 
1849. Having, or possessed by, a single idea. 

Oneiro- (onoiro), also oniro-, bef. a 
vowel oneir-, comb. form of Gr. óv«pos à 
dream. Oneirology (onirolódsi) [Gr. dve- 
podoyla; See -LOGY), the science or subject of 
dreams, or of their interpretation; so 
Oneiro-logist, one versed in this. Onei-- 
romancy [see -MaNCY], divination by 
dreams. Oneiroscopy (-eskópi) [Gr. óva- 
pooxénos an interpreter of dreams], examina- 
tion or interpretation of dreams; so Oneiro-- 
scopist, one versed in this. 

Oneirocritic, oniro- (onoi*rokri-tik), sb. 
1614. [- Gr. drepoxprrixds pertaining to the 
interpretation of dreams; see -10.] 1. A 
judge or interpreter of dreams 1652. 2. (Usu. 
in pl.) The art of interpreting dreams. So 
Oneirocri-tical, oniro- a.; -ly adv. Hence 
Oneirocriticism, oniro-, the art of 
interpreting dreams. 

One-legged (wr:nlegd, -le:géd), a. 1842. 
1. Having only one leg 1883. 2. fig. That is 
only a half-measure; one-sided 1842. 

1O-nement. ME. [f. ONE v. + -MENT; an 
early instance of the addition of the Romanic 
suffix -ment to an Eng. vb. Cf. the later 
ATONEMENT.] 1. Physical union, conjunc- 
tion. WYCLIF. 2. = ATONEMENT 1, 2. 1508. 

Oneness (wo-ninés). If. ONE + -NESS. Cf. 
OE. dunes.] 1. The quality of being one in 
number, singleness. b. Uniqueness 1715. 2. 
The quality of being one body or whole; 
integrity, unity OE. 3, The fact of forming 
one whole; combination, unity, union 1657. 
4. Sameness, identity; unchangingness 1611. 
5. Unity of mind, feeling, or purpose; 
agreement, harmony, concord ME. 

1. Our God is one, or rather very onenesse, and 
meere unitie HOOKER. 2. The solidarity and o. of 
humanity WHITTIER. 3. The closest human o., of 
husband and wife PusEY. 

Oner (wr»noi. slang or collog. Also 
one-er. 1840. [f. ONE + -ER'.] 1. slang. A 
person or thing of a unique kind; a prime one. 
b. spec. A heavy blow 1861. 2. collog. A 
person or thing in some way denoted or 
characterized by the number one 1889. 


A one- 


ON LIVE 


1. She is such a o. at eating THACKERAY. b. A 0. 
on his ears 1885. 

Onerary (oenérüri) a. (sb.) rare. 1658, 
L. onerarius, f. onus, oner- burden; see 
-ARY'. In B. = oneraria (Cicero) ship of 
burden.] A. adj. Fitted for the carriage of 
burdens. B. sb. A ship of burden, transport. 

jO-nerate, v. 1453. [- oneral-, pa. ppl. 
Stem of L. onerare, f. onus, oner- load, 
burden; see -ATE*.] trans. To load, burden, 
charge, oppress (lit. and fig.) 1720. 

Onerous (9-néres), a. late ME. - (O)Fr. 
onéreux, t-ous — L. onerosus, f. as prec.; see 
-ous.] Of the nature of a burden; burden- 
some, oppressive; of the nature of a legal 
obligation. 

Worldly cares and o. business BURTON, In o. 
consideration, grant, etc. (Sc. Law.), done or given 
for value received; opp. to gratuitous. Hence 
O-nerous-ly adv., -ness. 

Oneself (wWonse. If), pron. Also one’s self. 
1548. [orig. one's self, after my self, ete.; 
assim. later to himself, itself. Tho corre- 
sponding possess. is one's own.] 1. Emphatic 
use: A person's self; himself or herself (in- 
cluding or meaning the speaker or writer) 
1621. 2, Reflexive use: objective case of 
OxE V. 2. (In this sense often stressless.) 
1548, 

1. One might wear the articles one's-self DIOK- 
ENS. 2. To be pleased with o. is the surest way of 
offending every-body else LYTTON. 

One-sided (won-n,soi-déd; stress var.), a. 
1793. [Parasynthetic f. one side; sce ONE 
Combs. 1 c; partly after G. einseitig.] 1. Re- 
lating to, considering, or dealing with only 
one side; partial 1833. 2. a. Leaning to one 
side; larger or more developed on one side 
than on the other 1845. b. Unilateral 1793. 
€. Existing or occurring on one side only 
1864. 

1. A one-sided report of a trial 1885. 2. a. Tom's 
face begins to look very one-sided—there are 
little queer bumps on his forehead HUGHES, So 
One-si-ded-ly adv., -ness 1831. 

One-step (wn-nstep), sb. 1011. [f. ONE a. 
+ STEP sb.] A dance in two-four time, 
danced by couples and characterized by 
various walking steps; also the music for 
this. Hence O-nestep v. 

On-going (oni). 1825. [ON- 4.] 1. pl. 
= Goings-on (see GOING vbl. sb.) 2. sing. The 
action of going on; proceeding, continued 
movement (rare) 1890. 

1 ga had to describe the ongoings of angels 

Onhanger (onhew:pozi). 1848. [ON- 4] A 
hanger-on: see HANGER? 5 a. 

Onion (v-nyon), sb. IME. unyon, oyn(y)on 
= AFr. union, (O)Fr. oignon = Gallo- 
Rom. *unione, L. unio, rustic equiv. of 
L. cepa CHIVE.] 1. a. The edible rounded 
bulb of Allium cepa, consisting of close con- 
centrie coats, and having a pungent flavour 
and smell; used as a culinary vegetable from 
the earliest times. b. The plant Allium cepa 
itself (N.O. Liliacew). 2. Applied to varieties 
of the above or other species of Allium, as 
Rock or Welsh O., a bulbless species (A. 
fistulosum) cultivated for its leafy tops; th 
chibol; Wild O. (U.S.), 4. cernuum, eto. 
also to plants of other genera, mostly 
bulbous 1548. 13. A bunion -1846 4. The 
head (slang) 1922. 

1. Who would ask for her opinion Between an 
Oyster and an o.? PRIOR. He'll be rampant. a 
his child being lost; and the beef and the inguns 
not done! Hoop. 4. Phr. Off one's onion. 

attrib. and Comb., as 0.-couch, -grass, -twitch, 
a species of wild oat (Avena elatior), so called 
from the rounded nodes of the root-stock; -eyed 
a., having the eyes full of tears; -shell, name for 
various molluscan shells of rounded form, as 
those of species of Ostrea, Lutraria, and Mya. 
Hence O:niony a. 1838. 

O-nion, v. 1755. [f. prec. sb.] 1. trans. To 
flavour with onions. 2. To apply an onion to; 
to produce (tears) by the application of am 
onion 1763. 

Oniro-: see ONEIRO-. 

Onliness (6"-nlinés). Now rare. ME. lf. 
ONLY a. + -NESS.] 1, The fact or condition of 
being alone, 2. The fact or character of 
being the only one of its kind; uniqueness 
1033. 

On live, phr., earlier form of ALIVE. 
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Onlooker (onluskox) 1600. (t. ON- 4 + 
LooKER.] One who looks on; a spectator. 

O-nlooking, ppl. a. 1663. [ON- 3.] That 
looks on; looking at something, 

Only (ml), a. (OE. ánlié, late var. of 
&nlié corresp. to MLG. einlik, MDu. een(e)lijc; 
see ONE, -LY'.] 1. One; solitary, lonely. Now 
only dial, 2. One (or, by extension, two or 
more) of which there exist no more, or no 
others, of the kind OE. b. In later use, in 
ref. to relationship, also preceded by an, and 
used with a pl.; as an o. child, o. children 
1070. tc. absol. = only one, only ones —1093. 
3. Single, one. Now rare. 1485. t4. (The 
thing in question) acting alone; mere, sole 
—1860. tb. Placed between a demonstrative 
or possessive adj. or poss. case and its sb., 
or bef. a 8b. followed by an of-phrase; re- 
terring to the sb. as thus qualified —1741. 5. 
Unique in quality, rank, etc.; peerless, pre- 
eminent. Now only as hyperbolic use of 2, 
= ‘the only one to be counted, reckoned, or 
considered’ OE. 

2. The onely ruler of princes Bk, Com. Prayer. 
‘These two passages are the o. ones in which Plato 
makes mention of himself JoWETT, b. An 0. son, 
sir, might expect more indulgence GOLDSM. 3. 
Phr. One o., 0. one, one and no other; This 
country hath one o, deanery 1630, 4. The onely 
odour of quicksilver killeth lice 1544. b. At the 
charges & only expenses of these, vi. abbeyes 
HoLINSHED. 5. Your onely ligge-maker SHAKS. 

Only (onli), adv., conj. (prep. (ME. 
onliche (xitt), -like (cf. MDu. eenlike); partly 
alt. of OR. Ante, after the adj., partly 
developed from prec. uses of the adj.; see 
ONE, -LY*.] A. adv. 1. As a single or solitary 
thing or fact. Only may be (a) dist. from 
more, or (b) opp. to any olher. b. Only was 
formerly, and in speech is still, often placed 
away from the word or words limited by it; 
this is now avoided in careful writing 1483. 
12. By or of itself alone, without anything 
olse -1801. t3. Singularly, uniquely, specially, 
pre-eminently —1611, 4. Idiomatic uses. a. 
The sense ‘no more than’ often passes into 
‘as much as'; =Just adv. 5. (Cf. G. nur.) 
1888. b. O. not * all but, little else than 
1779. c. Not before, not till (Only may 
precede or follow the word or phrase ex- 
pressing time.) 1676. td. O. bul, but o.: (a) = 
only, merely; (b) except only -1711. e. O. 
too (true, etc.): see T00. 

1. I will haue nothing else but onely this SHAKS. 
I have been o. twice 1805, In one 0. of the case- 
ments 1838, b. Luke is o. with me CAXTON, I 0. 
asked the question from habit JOWETT. 4. a. 
He is coming. if you will O. wait JOWETT, b. I 
was 0, not à boy JOHNSON. €. O. just, no longer 
ago than the immediate past; I have o. just 
received it 1902. 

B. conjunctive adv., conj. (prep.) 1. The 
only thing to be added being; with this re- 
striction, drawback, or exception only; but 
(adversative); on the other hand. late ME. 2. 
Except. Now only dial. tb. Introducing a 
clause: Except that, were it not that —1802. 

1. The flowers are lovely; 0., they have no scent 
(mod.). O. that, except that, were it not that; O. 
that I know you don't love bustle, I should wish 
you were here 1771, 2. O. for, except for, but for; 
el my tea, I should have had the head-ache 

O'nly-bego:tten, a. 1450. Begotten as 
an only child; tr. L. unigenitus, Gr. uovoyevrs. 

Onocentaur (gno,se-ntQ4). 1567, E- late L. 
onocentaurus — Gr. óvoxdvravpos, f. óvos ass + 
xévravpos CENTAUR.) Myth. A fabulous 
creature, a centaur with the body of an ass. 

Onomancy (onómzensi). 1002. - med. L. 
*onomantia, whence also Fr. onomancie, It. 
onomantia, irreg. f. Gr. óvoua name + -mantia 
-MANCY. Cf. ONATOMANCY.] Divination from 
names or the letters of a name. Hence 
Onomarntic, -al adjs. of or pertaining to o.; 
practising o. 

Onomastic (onomze-stik), a. and sb. 1609. 
- Gr. dvopaonxds; see next, .] A. adj. Of, 
relating to, or connected with a name or 
names, or with naming; consisting of or 
dealing with names 1716. b. Used in ref. to 
the autograph subscription of a legal docu- 
ment (of which the body is in the hand- 
writing of another person) 1802. tB. sb. A 
writer of an onomasticon; a vocabularist, a 
lexicographer —1716. So tOnoma:stical a. 
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Onoma:sticon. 1710. [= Gr. dvouaerikóv, 
subst. use (s0. e, book) of n. of dropa- 
onxds pertaining to naming, f. dvoua name.) A 
vocabulary or alphabetie list of proper 
names, esp. of persons, Formerly used of a 
vocabulary of names or nouns, or even of a 
general lexicon. 

Ono'mato-, = Gr. dvoparo-, comb. form of 
Groua, Kon. dvduaros name. 

Onomatology (ongmüto-lódsl). rare. 1847. 
If. ONOMATO- + -LOGY.] The science of the 
formation of names or terms; terminology. 
So Onomato-logist, one versed in o. 1695, 

fOno:matoma:ncy. 1652, [app. — Fr. 
tonomatomancie (Rabelais); see ONOMATO*, 
"MANCY.] = ONOMANCY —1727, 

Onomatop, -ope (ong-miitgp, -tó*p), 1828. 
[abbrev. f. next.] A word formed by ono- 
matopcía. 

liOnomatopeeia (ono:mátopi-a, g:ndmé-). 
1577. [Late L. = Gr. doro, making of 
words, f. óvouaromoós, f. óvoua, ro- nume 
+ -moos making (see POET). ] 1. The forma- 
tion of a name or word by an imitation of the 
sound associated with the thing or action 
designated; this principle as a force in the 
formation of words; echoism, b. A word 80 
formed 1842. 2, Rhet. The use of naturally 
suggestive words, sentences, and forms for 
rhetorical effect 1860. 

2. A good instance of o. in ' Paradise Po aS II. 
879) TENNYSON. Hence Ono:matopawic, -al 
adjs. of, pertaining to, or characterized by o., esp. 
as applied to the origin of names or words; 
imitative; echoic; -ally ade. 1860, 

\Ono:matopoé:sis (-poi-sis). Also -poie- 
sis. 1804. I- Gr. dvoucronolyas the making of 
a name, f. óvouaromo«tv.] The naming of a 
thing, etc., from the sound associated with 
it; onomatopeia. So Ono:matopoe'tic a. 
onomatopaic 1847. Ono:matopoertically 
adv. 1866. 

Onrush (onrof). 1844. (f. ON- 4 + RUSH 
sb.) The act of rush on; impetuous forward 
movement. 

Onset (onset), sb. 1518. |f. ON- 4 + Sur 
ob. ] 1. An act of setting on (an enemy); an 
attack, assault. b. (Without article.) 
Attack, assault 1667, 2. The action, or an 
act, of beginning some operation; com- 
mencement, start 1561, 

1. These troops had to bear the first brunt of the 
©, MACAULAY. fig. The 0. of a fever 1789. b. 
Achiev'd By sudden o. MILT. 2. There is surely 
no greater Wisedome, then well to time the Be- 
ginnings, and Onseta of Things BACON. 

tOnsert, v. 1602. [f. ON- 2 + SET v.) trans, 
To make an onset upon; to set upon, attack 
1048. Hence Onsestter, one who incites; 
one who makes an onset; spec. in Coal. 
mining, a workman who puts the corvos or 
tubs into the cage at the bottom of the shaft. 

On side, phr. 1887. In Football, Hockey, 
otc.: One's proper side; the opposite of Orr 
SIDE, q.v. Also attrib. 

Onslaught (onslot). 1625. (Karly forms 
also anslaight, onslat — early MDu. aenslag 
(mod, aan-), f. aan ON + slag blow, stroke, 
rel. to slagen strike (see SLAY v.); with assim, 
to tslaught (cf. SLAUGHTER ab. ). Not evidenced. 
in xvi, and app. revived by Scott.] Onset, 
attack; esp. a vigorous or destructive assault 
or attack. 

By Siege or O., to Invest The Enemy 1663, The 
flerce 0, upon that Government 1859. 

Onstead (onstéd). Sc. and n. dial, 1666, 
If. ON- + STEAD place, station, ete.) A 
farmhouse, with its outhouses, a farmstead; 
now sometimes spec. the offices, as dist. 
from the farmer's house. 

On to, onto (ontu), prep. 1581. (ON adr. 
+ To prep., having the same relation to on 
as into has to in. To a position on or upon 
(or one that is expressed by these preps.). 

Please you walk forth O, the Terrace KEATS. 
Assisting Mr. Pickwick on the roof DICKENS. 

Onto, on to, obs. (14-16th c.) form of 
Unto. 

Onto-, comb. form of Gr. 6%, ðr- being, 
neut. pr. pple, of «iva to be. See below. 

Ontogenesis (gntodse-nisis). — 1875. If. 
ONTO- + Gr. „eie birth.) Biol. The 
origin and development of the individual 
living being (as dist. from phylogenesis). 
Hence O:ntogene-tic a. of, pertaining to, 


Oo- 


or charactoristic of o.; relating to the de- 
velopment of the individual being. O:nto- 
genetically adv. with ref. to o; 

Ontogeny (onto:dsíni). 1872, [f. ONTO. + 
-GENY. Cf. prec.) 1. = prec. 2. The history 
or science of the development of the in- 


dividual being; embryology 1874. Hence 
Onto-genist, one versed in o. 
1721, [- mod. L. 


Ontology (onto dg!) 
ontologia (Jean le Clerc 1692), f. Gr. dvro- 
ONTO-; see -LoaY, Cf. Fr. ontologie.) The 
science or study of being; that department 
of metaphysics which relates to the being or 
essence of things, or to being in the abstract, 
So Ontologic, -al (entolo-dsik, -a), adjs., of 
or pertaining to, or of the nature of, o.; 
metaphysical. Ontological argument, proof 
(for the existence of God), the a priori 
argument that the existence of the idea of 
God of necessity involves the objective 
existence of God. 

Onus (onis). 1040. [L. onus burden.) 
A burden, charge, responsibility. 

Onus probandi (L, Pie the burden of prov- 
ing; the obligation of proving an assertion, allega- 
tion, or charge which rests on one who makes it, 

Onward (onwoad), adv., a. late ME. It. 
ON adv, + -Wann; after inward, forward, 
ete.) A. adv. (Formerly occ. with of; e.g. 0. 
of one's journey.) 1. = ON adv. 9. 1582. 12. 
Provisionally; spec. on account, 'in ad- 
vance’; as an ‘earnest’ -1555. 3. = ON adv. 
10. late ME. Now rare or arch. 

1 still his way he takes GRAY, From. tho 
times of Philo and four centuries o. 1839, 3. My 
greefe lies o. and my ioy behind SHAKS. 

B. adj. 1. Of motion, ete.: Directed onward 
or forward. Rarely of a thing: Moving on- 
ward, advancing. 1674, 12. Situated in front, 
or in advance; advanced —1644, 

1. Resuming his o. course W. IRVING. 2. To dis- 
cover o. things more remote from our knowledge 
Mut, Hence O'nwardness, advance, progres- 
sion, progress 1548, 

Onwards (o-nw6adz), adv, 1000. (t. prec. 
with advb, -8; 800 -WARDS,] = ONWARD A. 

Ony, 8c. etc. f. ANY. 

Onycha (onikà). late ME. IL. = Gr. 
Óvvya, acous, of óvot ONYX; in mod. L. onie(h)a, 
treated as indecl., or as fem. of 1st decl, The 
form onycha, being app. not recognized as 
the accus. of onyz, was treated by medieval 
writers as n distinet word; hence in Eng. 
versions of the Bible (Exod. 30:34).] One of 
the ingredients in the incense used in the 
Mosaic ritual; the operculum of a species of 
Strombus, or other marine molluse, which 
omits a penetrating aroma when burnt. 

WOnychia (oni-kià). 1857. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
vot, 6x» nail; see Al. Path, Inflammation 
of the matrix of the nail, or of the adjacent 
part of finger or toe. 

Onychomancy (oniko,mm:nsl). 1052. lt. 
Gr. ómxo-, comb. form of duft ONYX + 
*MANCY.] Divination from the finger-nalls. 

Onychophorous (onike-foros), a. 1857. [f. 
as prec.; see -PHOROUS.] Zool. Bearing nails 
or claws; applied to a group (Onychophori) 
of ophidian reptiles having rudimentary 
hind limbs, and to an order (Onychophora) of 
myriapods comprising the single genus 
Peripatus, having two chitinoid claws on 
each limb, So Onycho-phoran a. and sb, 

Onymous (onimos), a. rare, 1775. [Ex- 
tracted from ANONYMOUS] Having or 
bearing a name. 

Onyx (6"niks, o:niks). ME. [Earliest form 
oniche, later onix; from xv onyx. = OFr. 
oniche, onix = L, aco. onycha, nom. onyz = 
Gr. dvvg, ówxa nail, claw, onyx stone.) 1. A 
variety of quartz allied to agate, consisting 
of plane layers of different colours; much 
used for cameos. 12. = ONYOHA. Ecclus, 
24:15, 3. Path. An opacity of the lower part 
of the cornea of the eye, caused by an in- 
filtration of pus behind it or between its 
layers, and resembling a finger-nail 1706. 
as 0.-marble, a stalagmitic 
or marble, having a banded structure 
like 0.; also called tonychite or oriental alabaster. 

Oo- (0%), bef. a vowel o-, comb, form of 
Gr. Gév egg, ovum, used in scientific, chiefly 
biological, terms. Ocecium (0,i-Sidm) [Gr. 
olov à little house], a bud-like sac in which 
the ova are received and fertilized, in certain 
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Polyzoa; hence Oce'cial a. Oo:'$amous a. 
[Gr. yáuos + -Ovs], Biol. applied to organs 
which reproduce (or to reproduction) by 
union of i (male and female) cells. 
Oogenesis (6%,0,d3e-ntsis) [GENESIS], the 
production or development of an ovum; 80 
Oogenetic (0*o,d5ine-tik) a., Oogeny 
(0,9-d3tni) = oogenesis. Oophyte (o"ófoit) 
[Gr. ren plant] = OopHorE. O-osperm 
[SPERM], a. Zool. a fertilized ovum; b. Bot. 
= OosPORE. O-osphere [Gr. oóaipa sphere], 
Bot. the female reproductive cell, esp. in the 
Thallophytes or lower Cryptogams, which 
when fertilized becomes an oospore. Ooste- 
Bite (0,9-stidgait) [Gr. oréyew cover; see -ITE* 
3], an egg-case in some Crustacea, formed by 
an expansion of the limbs of certain somites; 
hence Oostegitic (o,e-stidgi-tik) a. ||Oo- 
theca (dp. K) [Gr. 65» case], an egg-case 
in certain invertebrate animals; also, a 
sporangium; Oothe:cal a. 

Oobit: see WouBIT, 

Oodles (ü. d'lz). 
origin.] Heaps.“ 

Oof (af), slang. 1885. [Shortening of oof- 
tisch, Yiddish for G. auf tisch, i.c. auf dem 
tisch(e on the table, said of money laid on 
the table in gambling.] Money. Also in the 
fuller form Oo-ftish. Hence Oof-bird, a 
supplier of money. Oorfless a. Oo-fy a. 

Oogonium (6%og6"-nidm). 1867. f. Oo- 
+ Gr. yóvos generation; see -IUM.] Bot. The 
female reproductive organ in the Thallo- 
phytes or lower Cryptogams, usu. a rounded 
cell or sae containing one or more oospheres. 

Ooidal (o,oi-dál), a. 1830. [f. Gr. G 
egg-shaped + -AL'] Resembling an egg; 
oval. 

lOolakan, -chan (Zlükün). Also ou-, 
eu-. 1836. [Native name.] The candle-fish 
(Thaleichthys pacificus) of north-western 
America. Also attrib., as o. oil. 

Oolite (6"-dloit). 1802. [- Fr. odlithe, mod. 
L. oolites; see Oo-, -LITE.] 1. Min. A con- 
cretionary limestone composed of small 
rounded granules, like the roe of a fish, each 
consisting of carbonate of lime around a 
grain of sand as a nucleus; roe-stone. 2. 
Geol. The name of an important series of 
fossiliferous rocks of this character, lying 
between the Chalk, or the Wealden, and the 
Lias; sometimes applied to the whole series 
of limestones, sandstones, and clays, to 
which these belong; now usu. included, with 
the Lias, in the Jurassic system 1816. 3. 
attrib., as o. formation, etc. 1813. Hence 
Ooli-tic a. of the structure of o.; pertaining 
to the O. formation. 

Oology (o,lódsi) 1831. E- Fr. odlogie, 
mod. L. oologia; see O0-, -LoGy.] a. The study 
of, or a description of, birds’ eggs, esp. in 
regard to their external appearance. b. The 
practice of collecting birds’ eggs. Hence 
Oolo:gic, -al adjs.; -ly adv. Oo-logist, one 
versed in o.; a collector of birds’ eggs. 

Oolong (ŭ-lọņ). Also ou-. 1852. [Chinese 
wulung, f. wu black + lung dragon.] A dark 


variety of cured tea. 

llOomiak (ü-misk). 1769. Also umiak, 
ooniak. 1769. [Eskimo.] A large Eskimo 
boat for women and children, propelled by 
paddles. 

-00n, the form usu. taken in Eng. by Fr. 
final -on in words stressed on the final syl- 
lable, adopted xvi-xvii, as Fr. dragon, 
Eng. dragoon (corresp. to -on in old adop- 
tions, as baron, felon, and mod. borrow- 
ings, as chignon); and hence by the Fr. 
suffix on. = It. one, Sp. on, L. o, -onem, 
forming in L. masculine appellatives as naso. 
big-nosed man. Examples of adopted words 
are balloon, buffoon, cartoon, quadroon; -oon 
is rare as an Eng. formative, as in spittoon. 

Oons (unz), int. Now rare. 1593. [Worn- 
down f. wounds (= God's wounds..] = 
ZOUNDS. 

Oopak, oopack (ü. pK). 1858. [Chinese 
u-pak, Cantonese dial. form of Hu-peh, a 


U.S. 1809. [Of unkn. 


central province of China.] A variety of 
black tea. 
Oophore (de. fon). 1875. [f. Oo- + 


-PHORE.] Bot. That stage, or form of a plant, 
in the higher Cryptogams (ferns, mosses, 
ete.) which, in the alternation of generations, 
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bears male and female organs; the ‘sexual 
generation’; also called oophyle. Opp. to 
sporophore or sporophyte. 

Oophorectomy (6:ofore-ktémi). 1872. f. 
Oo- + -PHORE (cf. Gr. Gepe bearing eggs) + 
-ECTOMY, as a parallel form of OVARIOTOMY.] 
Surg. Excision of the ovary. 

Oophoridium (6*:ofori-diim). Also 00- 
phorid. 1835. [f. Oo- + Gr. -éopos bearing 
+ -idium = Gr. So, dim. ending; see 
-IUM] Bot. A name for the macrosporangia 
(or loosely, the macrospores) of certain 
Lye iacez. 

Oophoritis (ö":oforəi-tis). 1872. [f. 00- + 
-PHORE + -ITI&.] Path. Inflammation of the 
ovary. 

Qorali (urà-li). 1880. Var. of WOORALI. 

Oosporangium (6*:ospore-nd3idm). Also 
o'ospora:nge. 1857. [f. Oo- + SPORAN- 
GIUM.) Bot. a. Thuret’s term for the uni- 
locular zoo-sporangium of certain fucoid 
Alge (Phmosporem). b. A case or sac con- 
taining an oospore. 

Oospore (di sp O. [f. Oo- + Spore.) 
Bot. The fertilized female cell or oosphere, 
esp. in the lower Cryptogams, which forms 
the germ of a future plant. 

Ootocoid (o,o-tókoid), a. and sb. 1863. [- 
mod. L. Ootocoidea (n. pl.), f. Gr. wordxos ovi- 
parous; see -0ID.] Zool. a. adj. Belonging to 
the Ootocoidea, a division of mammals com- 
prising the marsupials and monotremes. b. 
sb. One of the Ootocoidea. Also Ootocoi-- 
dean a. and sb. 

Ooze (iz), Sh. [OE. wés, corresp. to MLG. 
wós(e scum, ON. vás (MSw. oss, 08, 008, 
MDa. oss, oess, voos). Sense 3 is from OOZE v. 
Now assoc. with OozE sb.!] fl. Juice, sap 
—1450. 2. techn. The liquor of a tan-vat; an 
infusion of oak-bark, sumach, or the like 
1575. 3. The act or fact of oozing; exudation; 
gentle flow; also, that which oozes; a sluggish 
stream 1718. 

Comb. (from 2) o.-calf, calf-skin through which 
the dye has been forced by mechanical means, 
used for the uppers of boots and shoes, and by 
bookbinders. 

Ooze (uz), sb.* (OE. wáse = OFris. wise, 
ON. veisa stagnant pool, puddle. For the 
vocalism cf. two, who, womb; for the loss of 
w cf. prec. and dial. ood, ool, ooman for 
wood, wool, woman.] 1. Wet mud or slime; 
esp. that in the bed of a river or estuary. b. 
A stretch of mud; a mudbank; a marsh or 
fen, ete. 1500. 2. Ocean-sounding. White or 
grey calcareous matter, covering vast tracts 
of the ocean-floor 1860. 

1. The ose or salt water mudde 1602. fig. 
Fishing a manuscript out of the o. of oblivion 

Obs. or rare. 


LOWELL. 

Ooze (iz), sb.* [of 
unkn. origin.] Seaweed. 

Ooze (üz), v. (ME. wosen, f. wóse 0078 sb.* 
1, 2.] 1. intr. Of moisture: To pass slowly 
or in small quantities through the pores of a 
body; to exude, to percolate. b. Of a sub- 
stance: To exude moisture. late ME. 2. 
transf. and fig. To pass as through pores, and 
80 slowly, gradually, or imperceptibly. Often 
with out, away. 1775. 3. trans. To emit 
(moisture, etc.) slowly and gradually, Often 
with out. late ME. 

1. I saw the water o, in at several crannies 
Swrrr. 2. Your valour has oozed away SHERIDAN. 
Rumours began to o. out 1867. 3. itis doe-skin 
boots were oozing out water MRS, CARLYLE. 

llOozoa (God. u), sb. pl. 1881. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. dóv egg + (ha, pl. of Cov animal; see 
-A 4.] Zool. A synonym of PROTOZOA. Hence 
Oozo-an a. and sb. 

Oozy (zi) a. [In 1 and 2 late ME. 
wosie, f. wose mud, OOzR sb.*; in 3 a later 
formation related to Ooze v.] 1. Of water: 
Charged with ooze or mud; muddy. 2. Com- 
posed of or resembling ooze, having the 
consistency of wet mud or slime. Of a sea- 
bottom: Consisting of ooze. 1563. 3. Exud- 
ing moisture; damp with exuded or deposited 
moisture 1714. b. Slimy or damp; said of 
BG 

ie weltring waves their o. channel 
keep MILT. 3. The floor, of the done with 
wet HAWTHORNE. Hence Oo-zily adr. Oo-ziness. 

Op-, the form of the L. prefix OB- bef. p. 
as in oppose, etc. 

Opacity (ope-siti). 1560. [- Fr. opacité — 


1555. 


OPELET 


L. opacilas, f. opacus OPAQUE.] 1. The State 
of being in shadow; darkness, obscurity; an 
instance of this 1611. b. The condition 01 
not reflecting light 1794. 2. The quality or 
condition of being impervious to light; non- 
translucency 1634. b. transf. Acoustic o., im- 
perviousness to waves of sound 1871. 3, fig. 
a. Darkness of meaning. b. Denseness or 
obtuseness of intellect; concr. one in whom 
this is embodied. 1560, j 

Opacous (opē'-kəs), a. Now rare. 1621. 
If. L. opacus OPAQUE obs. = OPAQUE a. 
Hence Opa:cous-ly adv., ness. 

Opah (ó*-pà). 1750. [West African. ] A rare 
fish of the North Atlantic (Lampris guttatus), — 
of the mackerel family, conspicuous for its 


brilliant colour. Also called King-fish, 
Moon-fish. 
Opal (pil. 1591. [- Fr. opale or U. 


opalus (Pliny), prob. ult. 
and ο) — Skr, upalas preciou 
amorphous form of hydrous silica, somewhat 
resembling quartz, but in some species 
exhibiting a delicate play of colour; these 
when cut are valuable as gems. 2, = 
OPALINE sb. 2. 1889. 3, attrib. or adj. Of or 
resembling the opal or that of the opal, 
opalescent 1649. 

1. fig. Thy minde is a very Opall SHAKS. Com- 
mon o., a milk-white or bluish variety, with 
reflexion of green, yellow, and red; fire or zun d., 
a rich hyacinth-red variety from Mexico; 
harlequin, precious, or noble o., a variety exhibit- 
ing a rich play of prismatic colours, which 
from minute fissures apparently striated With 
microscopic lines. See also CACHOLONG, GIRASOL, 
HYALITE. 

Opalesce (d*piile-s), v. 1819. f. OPAL 
+ esce; see -ESCENT.] intr. To exhibit a play 
of colours or iridescence like that of the opal. 

Opalescent (6"piile-sént), a. 1819. f. OPAL 
+ -ESCENT.] Exhibiting a play of colours or 
iridescence like that of the opal. 80 on le 
le:sque a. 1863. Opale'scence, the qual y 
of being o. 1805. 

Opaline (6*-pilin, in), a. and sb. 1784. 
lt. OPAL + -INE'.] A. adj. Opalescent; of the 
nature of opal. B. sb. 1. Occas. applied to a 
variety of yellow chalcedony which presents 
an opaline semi-opacity 1861. 2. A semi- 
translucent glass; also called milk-glass 1875. 
3. An opaline colour, surface, or expanse 
1871. 

Opalize (*páloiz), v. 1811. [f. OPAL + 
E.] 1. infr. To opalesce. 2. (rans, To make 
iridescent like an opal. Chiefly in Oy 
ppl. a. 

O'paloty:pe. 1873. [f. Oran + -TYPE.] A 
positive photograph on opal glass. 

Opaque (opé-k) a. (sb.) late ME. 
[(Formerly often opake) — L. opacus, partly 
through Fr. opaque, whence the current Sp.! 
1. Lying in shadow; darkened, obscure 
-1775. b. Of a body. or surface: Not reflecting 
or emitting light; not lustrous, dull 1794. 2. 
Impermeable to light; hence, impenetrable 
to sight 1641. 3. fig. a. Hard to make out; 
obscure 1761. b. Impervious to reason, 
dense, obtuse 1850. B. sb. a. Something 
opaque; a medium or space through which 
light cannot pass 1742. b. A shade for the 
eyes 1900. 

1. b. The planets are all opake, or dark bodies 
1704. 3. a. The o. but authentic Commons 
Journals CARLYLE. b. Too o. to understand her 
husband's jeers 1882. B. a. The light, began to 

netrate the dim o. of his understanding 1824. 

lence Opa-que-ly adv., -ness. 

-opathy: see -PATHY. 

Ope (op), a. and sb. ME. [Reduced from 
OPEN; cf. awake(n, etc.] OPEN a. and sb. . 
Ope (0p) v. late ME. [Reduced from 

OPEN v. after prec.] To open. Chiefly 
Ces his young eye to bear the blaze of greatness 
Y. 


(like late Gr. 
stone.) 1, An 


Opeidoscope (opoi-dóskosp). 1873. [f. Gr. 
dé, óm- voice + elo; form + -scopE.] Anin- 
strument consisting of a tube closed at One. 
end by a tense membrane, having af b 
to its centre a small mirror, to show the 
musical vibration caused by speaking or 
singing at the open end. 

Opelet (du. let). 1800. [irreg. f. OPE d. + 
-LET.] A name of a sea-anemone, 4 
sulcata, so called because the tentacles 
cannot be retracted. 


OPEN 


Open (6"p’n), sb. late ME. [Partly vbl. 
8b. f. OPEN v.; partly ellipt. use of OPEN a.] 
I. 1. = OPENING vbl. sb. 2; an aperture 1470. 
2. = OPENING vbl. sb. 5. Now arch. 1711. 

2. Perhaps this may leave an o, to sarcasm 1757. 

II. sb. use of OPEN a. tl. Open, uncon- 
cealed, or plainly seen condition —1646. 2, a. 
The o.: the open space. (a) The part of the 
country not enclosed; (b) Ground without 
buildings, trees, etc.; (c) The open water, in 
sea or river; (d) The open air 1624. b. An 
open or clear space 1790. 3. Stock Exchange. 
The open market 1898. 

i. Hen. VIII, II. ii, 405. 2. a. The soldier is 
taught how to attack in the o, 1880, Raspberries 
. grown in the o. 1893. 

Open (du. p'n), a. (adv.) [OE. open = OF ris. 
open, OS. opan (Du. open), OHG. offan (G. 
offen), ON. opinn :- Gme. *upanaz, having 
the form of a strong pa. pple, f. Ur.] I. 
Physical senses. 1. Of a door, gate, eto.: 
Not *put to’, not closed or shut; ‘up’, set 
up, 80 as to allow free passage through. Also 
said of a doorway or other passage. 2. Of a 
containing space, a house, box, eto.: Having 
its gate, door, lid, or some part of its enclos- 
ing boundary drawn aside or removed; not 
shut up OE. b. Hence, Free of entrance to 
all (or fo persons specified) OE. 3. Of a 
space: Not shut in; unenclosed, unwalled, 
unconfined. See also OPEN AIR. OE. b. 
Hence, of a battle: Fought in the open (not 
in a fortress, etc.), and so with full forces 
1548. 4, Not covered over or covered in; 
esp. in o. boat, carriage OE. 5. Uncovered; 
bare, exposed OE. 6. Unclosed, expanded, 
spread out ME. 7. Of a line, texture, eto.: 
Having spaces between its parts; containing 
interstices, gaps, holes, or unoccupied spaces; 
perforated, porous 1625. 8. Of a passage or 
space: Unobstructed, clear. Of a country: 
Freo from wood, buildings, ete. Of a river, 
port, eto.: Free from ice. ME. b. Of the 
bodily passages: Not obstructed; esp. of the 
bowels 1502. 9. a, Of the soil: Unbound; 
loose, permeable. b. Of weather, etc.: Free 
from frost, as an o. winter. 1615. 10. Naut. 
ta. Looking unobstructedly upon or to. b. 
Seen with an opening between; clear, 
detached, 1478. 11. techn. a. Mus, Of an 
organ-pipe: Not closed or shut at the top. 
Of a string: Not stopped by a finger. Hence, 
of a note. Produced by such a pipe or 
string, or on a wind-instrument without the 
aid of a slide, key, or piston. 1074. b. Of 
sounds: Uttered with the mouth open. spec. 
Of vowels: Produced with a wider opening 
of the oral cavity than those called close; 
e.g. open o. and e (= 6, 6), close o and e 
(= 6, è). 1485, c. Of a syllable: Ending in a 
vowel 1871. 

1. The windows. were left o. SWrrr, The door 
burst o. FIELDING. 2. His head was split o. 
with a blow 1887. Standing’ beside the o. grave 
1002, b. The old universities are o. to all 1801. 
3. The fields then being o. and champain BACON. 
The Enemy..sent a strong Party into an o. 
Village 1704. O. grate, o. fireplace, one in which 
the whole of the fire is visible, b. We our forts 
and lines forsake, To dare our British foes to o. 
fight 1706. 4. A drive in an o. carriage and four 
1864. 5. Sow Alaternus Seeds in..o, Beds EVE- 
LYN. 6. Ano. letter in his hand TROLLOPE. 7. Phr. 
O. order CAR a formation in which the indivi- 
dual men are three or more yards apart; (Naval), 
a formation in which the individual ships are 
more than a cable's length apart. O. harmony 
(Mus. a harmony in which the chords are 
separated by wide intervals. 8. The Ice being 
broke, the Sound is again o. for the RU STEELE. 
The Preservation of J. Spaces 1896, 10. I found 
myself o. to the northern shore DE FOE. 

II. Non-physical senses. 1. Exposed to the 
mental view; patent, plain, easy to under- 
stand. Now only in to lay o., to lay bare, 
‘expose’. OE. 2. Exposed to general view or 
knowledge; public. Of persons: Acting in 
publie or without concealment. OE. 3. Not 
confined or limited to a few; that may be 
used, shared, or competed for without 
restriction 1460. 4. Exposed, liable, or sub- 
ject to 1450. 5. Unreserved, frank, candid 
1513. 6. Free in giving. Now chiefly in o. 
hand, o.-handed. 1597. 7. Of a question, etc. 
Not finally settled; undecided; hence, un- 
certain 1562. 8. Of a thing, course of action, 
etc.: Not closed against access; accessible, 
available. Const. fo (a person). 1526. 9. Of a 


1461 


person: Accessible to appeals, offers, emo- 
tions, or ideas; impressionable; amenable to 
(pity or reason) 1672. 

1. A foole layeth o. his folly Prov. 13:16. 2. 
Cleombrotus he treated with o. contempt 1844. 3. 
O. champion, one who has been successful in an 
unrestricted championship. 4. It seem o. to 
doubt 1891. 5. One Monarch wears an honest 0. 
Face DRYDEN. 6. A Hand O. (as Day) for melting 
Charitie SHAKS. 7. O. POLICY, VERDICT; see these 
words. Certain questions brought before Par- 
liament are treated as ‘open’ questions; that is, 

juestions on which Ministers in Parliament are 

lowed to take opposite sides without resigning 
1863. 8. There are three. courses o. to us 1883. 
9. Those whose intelligence is quickest, openest, 
o sensitive M. ARNOLD. I am o. to offers 


Phrases, etc. With o. arms (sense I. 6), with arms 
outspread to receive; hence, with great willing- 
ness of reception. In o. court, in the public court 
of justice, before the judge and the public. O. ear, 
an attentive ear, O. eye, an unclosed, hence an 
observant or watchful eye. O. letter, a letter 
addressed to an individual but published as a 
matter of general interest, With 0. mouth, with 
mouth open to speak; also, gaping with wonder, 
ete.; open-mouthed. To keep 9. doors, house, or 


toite; to provide hospitality for all comers. See 
lso si 

Comb. With a sb., forming an attrib. phr., as 
0.-fire, i See also Main words. 


€. Special 
0.-cast, -cut, in Mining, an o. working; -faces 
a., having a frank or ingenuous face; hence open- 
Sacedness; -hearth, a hearth of the reverberatory 
type; see HEARTH 3 b; also attrib.; -minded a., 
accessible to new arguments or ideas, hence 
open-mindedness ; o. note, a musical note having 
an open head. 

B. adv. = Openly ME. Twel. V. UI. iii. 37. 

Open (de. p'n), v. [OK. openian = OS. 
opanon (Du. openen) OHG. offanón (G. 
Offnen); f. OPEN a.) I. trans. 1. To move or 
turn (a door, gate, etc.) away from its closed 
position, so as to admit of passage. Also 
absol. 2. To make (a building, box, or 
enclosed space) open (OPEN a. I. 2); to break 
open, unclose, undo; to provide free access to 
or egress from ME. b. With the purpose as 
the main notion: To render accessible to (per- 
sons or the public) or for (some purpose) 
1560. c. To declare open to public use by a 
formal ceremony 1889. 3. To spread apart, 
widen, expand, unroll, extend. Also absol. 
with ellipsis of object, as ‘to o. (a book) at a 
page’, etc. OE. 4. To make an opening in; 
to cut or break into ME. b. To make, pro- 
duce, or cause (an opening or open space of 
some kind) ME. 5. To loosen. (In various 
shades of meaning.) 1083. 6. To clear of 
obstruction or hindrance; to make (a road) 
free for passage. Chiefly fig. ME. 7. To un- 
cover, lay bare, expose to view, display OE. 
8. Naut. To come in sight of, get an open 
view of, by rounding or passing an interven- 
ing object 1028. 19. To reveal, disclose, 
declare, make known. Obs. exc. as in b. 
—1804, b. esp. To disclose or divulge (one's 
mind, feelings, designs, etc.); refl. to un- 
bosom oneself ME. 110. To unfold the 
sense of; to expound —1720. 11. To expand, 
enlarge, enlighten (the mind or heart) ME. 
12. To render available for settlement, use, 
intercourse, etc. Usu. 0. wp. 1617. 13. To be- 
gin, start, commence 1693. 14. legal. To 
state (a case) to the court, as a preliminary to 
adducing evidence; esp. to speak first in a 
case, a privilege of the affirmative side. 1621. 
15. To undo, recall, or set aside (a judgement, 
settlement, sale, etc.) so as to leave the 
matter open to further action, discussion, or 
negotiation 1792. 

1. Huy had opened its gates to the French 
MACAULAY. O., in the King's name LYTTON. 2. 
Why, then the world's mine Oyster, which I, with 
sword will o. SHAKS. Shall we o. another bottle? 
(mod.). b. Mod. To o. a shop, store, branch of a. 
bank, registry office, etc. 3. He too had a library, 
although he never opened a book 1783. absol. I 
will take the first stanza, on which I have chanced 
to o., in the Lyrical Ballads COLERIDGE. 4. Who 
stooping op'nd my left side, and took From thence 
a Rib MILTON. Phr. To o. ground, to break up the 
surface of ground, as by ploughing, etc. b. 
Alpheus bold..With his trident..opened a 
chasm In the rocks SHELLEY. Phr. To o. trenches, 
to dig trenches in besieging: see TRENCH. 5. All 
kinds of manures o. the soil 1765. The leading 
troop..opens its ranks 1796. 6. Thou op'nst 


OPENER 


Wisdoms way And giv'st access MILT, The 
bowels should be well opened at the onset by a 
brisk purgative 1897, 7. Herbs of every leaf., 
Op'ning their various colours Mit, 8. Taking 
care not to o. the Obelisk on the slope of the 
North Head 1858. 9. Nor o. it to others that he 
was Messias 1548. b. I have opened my mind 
unto you BUNYAN. 11. My eyes had been opened, 
and my heart with them RUSKIN. 12. Phr. To o. 
land, to o. a country to trade. 13. Phr. To o. an 
account, o. the ball, o. fire, etc.; see the sbs, 14. 
Phr. To o. pleadings, in a trial before jury, to 
state briefly the substance of the pleadings. 15. 
The mortgagor is entitled to open the foreclosure 
on the usual terms 1877. 

II. intr. (Sometimes for refi., sometimes 
ellipt. or absol. use of the trans.) 1. To be- 
come open, unshut, or unclosed. Hence, 
generally, to come apart or asunder, so as 
to admit of passage, disclose a vacant space, 
display the interior or contents; (of an 
abscess) to burst and discharge. OE. 2. a. 
Of a door, etc.: To serve as a passage fo or 
into 1760. b. Of a room or space: To have an 
opening or passage lo, into, out of, ote. 1015. 
Also c. To have its opening, or outlet 
towards, to lie open to 1697. 3. To expand, 
extend, spread apart. Also o. oul. late ME. 
b. fig. To expand in intellect or sympathy 
1709. 4. To become disclosed or revealed, to 
begin to appear; to expand to the view, to 
become more and more visible 1708. b. Naut. 
To appear distinct or separate 1745. 5. To 
speak out; to speak explicitly, explain. Now 
rare. 1641. 6, Of hounds: To give tongue, 
begin to cry when in pursuit on a sceni 
hence, contemptuously, of men. late ME. 
7. To begin; to start operations. In theatrical 
parlance, To make a début, to begin a 
season or tour. Often ellipt., for o. fire. 1716. 

1. My wound opened again with riding DE FOE. 
Law offices opened at eight o'clock in those days 
1870. 2. b. A library, opening through a green- 
house on to a lawn 1801. c. A valley opening to 
the sea shore 1839. 3. MILTON P. L. VI. 481. b. 
All Hearts begin to o. STEELE. 4. The stainless 
sky Opens beyond them like eternity SHELLEY. 
5. When I opened, I found that this man was 
willing to o. too ConngTT. 6. Merry W. IV. li, 209, 
7. A battery of eight guns opened on the fleet. 
1804, Our school opens next Monday 1902. 

With advs. in speclalized senses, Open out. 
trans, a. To unfold, unpack. b. To develop, e, To 
disclose, reveal, display or offer to mental view. 
intr. d. = sense IL. 3, e. = sense II. 5, O. up, 
(Up thus added to Open often merely strengthens 
or gives emphasis, esp. in the senses following.) 
a. trans. To open to view, access, use, passage, or 
traffic; to lay open (a question FRADUCE un- 
touched); to bring to light, disclose, raise and 
leave open. b. intr. To become open to passage, 
200 enterprise, ete, (by the removal of obstruc- 

ons). 

Phr. To o. a (or the) door to; to ge access or free 
course to. To o. one's eyes, to take notice, regard; 
to stare with astonishment. T'o o. a person's eyes, 
to cause him to see, to make him aware of facta. 
To 0. one's mouth, i.e. in order to swallow or eat, 
or (also one's lips) to speak; not to o, one's lips, to 
be absolutely silent. 

Open air, open-air. 1526. 1. O-pen air. 
The unconfined atmosphere; hence, the un- 
confined space outside buildings, etc., usu, 
exposed to the weather. 2. allrib. (usu. 
o-pen-ai:r), Existing, carried on, performed 
in, or characteristic of the open air 1860, 

1. A Jesuit preaching in the o. BERKELEY. 2. 
The hygienic and dietetic arrangements and 
especially the o. treatment 1896, 

O-pen-bill. 1837. A bird of the genus 
Anastomus, allied to the stork, found in 
Africa and Asia; so called because the 
mandibles of its bill when shut are in contact 
only at the ends, leaving an open space in 
the middle. 

O-pen-brea:sted (stress var.), 4. 1594. 
Now Obs. or arch. a. Having the breast 
exposed. b. Of a garment: Not covering the 
breast 1599. 

Open door. 1520. A door standing open; 
hence used fig. to typify free admission or 
access, freedom of admission, b. Inler- 
national Politics. Admission to a country, esp. 
for commercial intercourse, open to all upon 
equal terms. Used esp. with ref. to Chinese 
ports. 1856, 

1. b. attrib. Coóperation between this republic 
and Great Britain as to the furtherance of the 
open door policy 1898, 

Opener (6%-p’noa). 1548. [f. OPEN v. + 


OPEN-EYED 


-ER'.] One who or that which opens; tan 
aperient. 

Open-eyed (6"-p’n,ai-d; stress var.), a. 
1001. 1. Having the eyes open; awake, 
vigilant. b. Done with the eyes open 1876. 
2. Having the mental *eyes' or perceptive 
powers alert 1648. 

1. Open-ey'd Conspiracie His time doth take 


SHAKS. 

Open field. 1780. An unenclosed field; 
undivided arable land. Chiefly attrib. in open- 
field system by which the arable land of a 
village was planned out into a number of un- 
enclosed portions or strips and distributed 
among the villagers. 

O-pen-ha-nded (stress var.), a. 1601. 
[Parasynthetie f. open hand; see -ED*.] lit. 
Having an open hand. a. Free in giving, 
liberal, generous. tb. Ready to receive gifts 
1785. Hence O:penha-nded-ly adv., -ness. 

O-pen-hea-rted (stress var.), a. 1611. 
[Parasynthetie f. open heart; see -ED*.] 1. 
Disposed to communieate thoughts or feel- 
ings; not reserved, frank. 2. Accessible to 
noble emotions; full of kindly feeling 1617. 
So O:penhea:rted-ly adv., -ness. 

Opening (6"-p’nin, 6*-pnin), vbl. sb. ME. 
lt. OPEN v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of OPEN v. 
Also with adv. as o. oul, 0. up. 2. A gap, hole, 
or passage; an aperture ME. b. A bay, gulf, 
or other more or less wide indentation of the 
land 1719. c. The width of an arch between 
its pillars 1739. 3. U.S. A tract of ground 
over which trees are wanting or thinly 
scattered, in the midst of forest tracts 1704. 
4. The action of beginning; commencement 
1712. b. spec. The statement of a case made 
by counsel preliminary to adducing evidence 
1600. c. Chess, A mode of beginning a game; 
spec. a definite sequence of moves for the 
purpose of establishing a line of defence or 
attack 1735. 5. An opportunity; a vacancy 
in connection with any business or profession 
1793. 

1. A confused noise of the o. of hounds BER- 
KELEY. The opening-up of a market 1887. 4. 
The days which: preceded the 0. of the session 
MACAULAY. 5. She might have made him miss 
one or two openings in life 1855. 

O-pening, ppl. a. late ME. [f. as prec. + 
-ING*.] That opens, in various senses. 1. 
"That renders open; spec. aperient. b. That 
opens or commences, initial; introductory. 
2, That becomes open; unclosing, unfolding, 


ete. 

1. b. It was the o. day of the exhibition 1882. 2. 
The o. eyelids of the morn MILTON., 

Openly (ó».p'nli), adv. OE. If. OPEN a. + 
Av.] 1. Without concealment; in public; 
publicly. 2. Frankly, unreservedly ME. 13. 
Manifestly ; clearly, plainly —1082, 

1. My loue to ye, Shall shew it selfe more o. here- 
after Suaks. 

Open-mouthed  (-p'nmau-6d; stress 
var.) a. 1470. [Parasynthetie f. open mouth E 
see -ED*.] 1. Having the mouth open; hav- 
ing an open mouth; hence, rapacious, in full 
cry, ete. 1532. b. Of a vessel or the like: 
Having a wide mouth 1660. 2. Gaping, as 
with astonishment or surprise 1593. 3. 
140 vociferous. Now rare or arch. 

Openness (q. pin mes). 1530. [f. OPEN a. + 
-NESS.] 1. The quality or condition of being 
OPEN. 2. Absence of dissimulation, secrecy, 
or reserve; candour, sincerity 1611. 

Open sesame ("-p'n se-sümi). 1820. [See 
SESAME.] The magic words by which, in the 
tale of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, the 
door of the robbers' cave was made to fly 
open; hence, any irresistibe means of 
securing immediate admission. 

That universal key, that open sesame, a bribe 


837. 

TO-pen-ti:de. ME. [See TIDE sb. I.] = 
next 1744. 

O. pen tizme. 1483. The time during which 
anything is open: spec. ta. The time after. 
harvest when cattle might be turned into the. 
open fields. fb. The time out of Lent when. 
no fast is imposed. c. That which is not 
close time for fish, etc. 

O'pen-wo:rk. 1812. [See OPEN a. I. 7.] 
l. Any kind of work with interstices in its 
substance, as in open-work of iron, etc.; esp. 
such work in knitting, netting, embroidery. 


1452 


2. Mining. Excavation open to the surface 
1881. 

Opera (o-pérá). 1644. - It. opera (whence 
also Fr. opéra) : L. opera labour, work 
produced, fem. collect. sb. f. opus, oper- 
work.] 1. A dramatic performance in which 
music forms an essential part, consisting of 
recitatives, arias, and choruses, with orches- 
tral accompaniment and scenery; also, a 
dramatic or musical composition intended 
for this, a libretto or score, 2. (Usu. the 0.) 
As a branch of dramatic art 1759. b. With 
qualification denoting a particular branch or 
kind 1711. 

1. Phr, At or to the o., including the notion of the 
place (cf, at the play). 2. b. Comic o. (see COMIC A. 
1); grand o. (see GRAND A. 8); 0. bouffe (= Fr. 
opéra bouffe, also ellipt. bouffe, and in It. form 
opera buffa), comic o., esp. an operatic extrava- 

nza. ^ 
"Comi: 0.-cloak, a cloak of rich material worn 
by ladies at the opera or in going to evening 
parties, dances, etc.; -girl, (a) a girl or woman 
who dances in the ballet of an 0.; (b) pl. a green- 
house plant, Mantisia saltatoria, called also 
DANCING-GIRLS; glass, -glasses, a small 
binocular for use at theatres, ete.; -hat, a hat 
suitable for use at the o.; spec, a crush-hat; 
-house, a theatre for the performance of operas. 

Operable (o:pérüb'l, a. 1646, [- late and 
med.L. operabilis, f. L. operari; see OPERATE 
v., -BLE. In mod. use f. OPERATE v.) fl. 
Practicable —1677. 2. Med. That admits of 
being operated upon 1904. Hence O:per- 
ability. 

Operameter (opérm-mitos). 1829. [irreg. 
f. L. opera works + -METER.] Mech. A 
device for registering the number of revolu- 
tions made by a shaft, axle, or wheel, the 
strokes of a piston, the copies delivered from 
a printing-press, ete. 

Operancy (opérünsi) rare, 1810. [t. 
OPERANT; see -ANCY.] The quality or condi- 
tion of being operant; operation. 

Operand (9-pérmnd). 1886. [= L. operan- 
dum, n. gerundive of operarí OPERATE v.] 
Math. A quantity or symbol to be operated 
on. 

Operant (o-pérünt). 1602. E- operant-, pr. 
ppl. stem of L. operari; see next, -ANT.] A. 
adj. That operates; operative, B. sb. One 
who, or that which, operates 1700: an opera- 
tive (LAMB). 

Operate (o-pére!t), v. 1606. [= operal-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. operari work, bestow labour 
upon, f. opus, oper- work; see- ATE*.] I. intr. 
1. To be in working, exercise influence, 
produce an effect, act. 2. Of persons: To 
bring force or influence to bear on or upon. 
Now rare or arch. 1650. 3. Of drugs, medi- 
cines, ete.: To produce the desired effect; to 
act 1706. 4. To perform a practical operation 
or series of operations; see OPERATION 5. 
Const. on, upon. 1674. b. Surg.: see OPERA- 
TION 6. 1799. c. Mil. and Naval: see OPERA- 
TION 7. 1808. d. To deal or speculate in 
stocks or shares; to buy and sell commodities 
ky i 

2 The revolution: Spirit, ceasing to o. in 
politics MACAULAY. 2- He knew the Highland 
chieftans well, and how to o. on them 1790. 4. d. 
A bull in the same jargon, is one who operates for 
a rise 1859, 

II. trans. 1. To effect by the exertion of force 
or influence; to bring about, accomplish 1637. 
2. To cause or actuate the working of; to 
work (a machine, etc.). Chiefly U.S. 1864. 
3. To direct the working of; to manage, 
conduct, work (a railway, business, etc.); to 
carry out, direct to an end (an undertaking, 
ete.) Chiefly U.S. 1880. 

1. Now plotting to o. the ruine of the Protestant 
Religion MILT. 2. The cost of. operating the cars 
1886. 3. The. Aer 0. a large foundry 1891. 

Operatic, t- ical (opere, tik. A), adjs. 1730. 
lirreg. f. OPERA after dramatic, dramatical ; see 
“Ie, -IcaL.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
opera. Hence Opera-tically adv. 

Operating (g-pére'tin), vil. sb. 1074. [f. 
OPERATE v. + -ING'.] The action of OPERATE 
v. an instance of this, an operation. 

attrib. and Comb., as o. room; 0.-table, one on 
which a patient is operated upon; -theatre, a 
85 — constructed for surgical operations before a 


class. 
Operation ,(epéré-fon) late ME. [= 
(O) Fr. opération — L. operatio, f. as OPERATE 


OPERCULI. 


v.; see -ION.] fl. Action, performance, work 
1507. 2. Working; exertion of force, 
energy, or influence; the way in which any. 
thing works. late ME. b. The condition of 
being in working 1818. 3. Power to operate 
or work; efficacy, influence, virtue, force, 
Now chiefly of legal instruments, 1509. b, 
The effect produced; influence on something, 
Now rare or Obs. 1605. 4. A particular form or 
kind of activity; an active process 1504. 5. 
The performance of something of practical or 
mechanical nature, c.g. as a scientific experi- 
ment or demonstration. late ME. b. A 
(speculative) business transaction. orig, U.S, 
1803. 6. Surg. An act or series of ncts per- 
formed upon an organic body with the hand 
alone or by means of an instrument, to 
remedy deformity or injury, cure or prevent 
disease, or relieve pain 1507. 7. Mil. and 
Naval. A series of warlike or strategic acts; a 
movement 1749. 8. Math. The action of 
subjecting a number or quantity to any 
process whereby its value or form is affected 
1713. 9. The action of operating a machine, 
engine, railway, busines: e, 1872. 

2. There are divers »peracions and 


yet but one G hi h all thynges 
'INDALE 1 Cor, 12:0. The o. of the condenser 
pump is very simple 1824, b. Phr, /n o., to come 
ino o. 3. He cannot. enlarge, in his own 
favour, the legal or equitable o. of the Instrument. 
1884. 4. By the operations of the mind we under- 
stand every mode of thinking of which we are 


conscious 1785. 7. Phr. Line of operations, the 
line an army follows to attain its objective point 
1867. Hence Operational a. (esp. with reference 
to sense 7). 

Operative (o:pérütiv), a. and sb. 1598. [= 
late L. operativus, f. as pree.; sce Ar. Cf. 


(O)Fr. opératif, -ive.] A. adj. 1. Character- 
ized by operating; exerting force, energy, or 
influence; productive of something; in 
operation 1003. 2. Productive of the in- 
tended or proper effect; effectual, efficacious 


1598. 3. Concerned with manual or mechan- 
ical work; practical 1624, 4, Pertaining to 
surgical operations 1783. 5. Of a person: 
Engaged in work or production, active 1824, 
6. Engaged in production as a workman or 
artisan, working. (Now perh. the sb. used 
attrib.) 1831. 


1. The strongest and most o. sense of duty would 
not satisfy you 1879. 2. Fraud was an o, instru- 


ment in the hands of this aspiring general 1818. 
3. In Architecture, as in all other O, Arts, the 
End must direct the Operation 1024. 6. Members 


of the o. class C. BRONTE. 

B. sb. 1. One who operates or works in any 
branch of industry, trade, or profession; & 
worker 1809. 2. A workman in any in- 
dustrial art; an artisan, mechanic. Also 
attrib. 1827. Hence O-perative-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Operator (o- pere tte). 1597. I 
DERD f. as prec.; see -or 2. Cf. (O)Fr. 
opérateur.] One who operates. 1. One who 
does or effects something; a worker, an agent 
1611. 2. One who performs the practical or 
mechanical operations belonging to any pro- 
cess, business, or investigation; a person 
professionally or officially so engaged 1597. 
3. One who performs surgical operations; an 
operating surgeon or dentist 1597. 1b. 
quack manufacturer of drugs, etc. —1710. 4. 
One who carries on financial operations in 
stocks, shares, or commodities 1828. 5. One 
who works a machine, telegraph, etc. 1870. 
6. One who works a busir undertaking, 
ete. U.S. 1877. 7. Math. A symbol indicating 
an operation or series of operations, and 
itself subject to algebraical operation 1855. 

Opercle (opd-ak’l). 1597. I- L. operculum 
cover, etc.; see -CULE.] fl. A cover, covering 
—1597. 2. Nat. Hist. = OrPERCULUM 1840. 

Opercular (opóakinlài), a. 1830. |f. 
OPERCULUM + -AR*] Nat. Hist. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of an operculum; 
characterized by the presence of an oper: 
culum. 

Operculate (ops. Aki nett), a. (sb). 1775. 
I. OPERCULUM + -ATE?.] Nat. Hist. A. adj- 
Furnished with or having an operculum 
effected by means of an operculum. B. 
An operculate mollusc. In the pl. the L. 
form Operculata is usual. 1856. 
Operculi-, comb. form of L. operculum, as 


— late L. 


OPERCULUM 


in Operculiferous a., having an oper- 
culum,  operculate; Ope-rculiform a., 
having the form of an operculum; Oper- 
culi‘genous a., producing an operculum; 
said of the metapodium of gastropods. 

Operculum (opó-ikiülóm). Pl. -la. 1713. 
[- L. operculum, f. operire cover, close, 
parallel formation to aperire open (see 
APERTURE); see -CULE.] An organ or structure 
forming or resembling a lid or cover; spec. 
1. Zool. a. The gill-cover of a fish 1752. b. 
The plate which serves to close the aperture 
of the shell of some molluses when the animal 
is retracted; also, the flap or lid in sessile 
cirripeds 1777. €. Applied to various other 
lid-like parts and organs 1713. 2. Bot. The 
lid of the capsule in mosses; also, the lid of 
the pitcher in Nepenthes, and the conical 
limb of the calyx of Eucalyptus 1788. 3. Anat. 
In the brain, the príncipal covering of the 
insula or island of Reil, which overlaps the 
gyri operti from above 1889. 

Operetta (gpére-ta). 1770. E- It. operetta, 
dim. of opera; see OPERA, -ETTE.] A short 
(orig. one-act) light opera. 

Operose (9-pérd"s), a. 1070. E- L. operosus, 
f. opus, oper- work; see -OSE'.] 1. Made or 
done with, attended by, or involving much 
labour; laborious; elaborate 1083. 2. Of a 
person: Laborious; industrious, busy. 

1. Browne might himself have obtained the 
same convietion by a method less o. JOHNSON. 
2. An o. Compiler of History 1734. So O-pero:se- 
ly me 208; -ness 1664, Opero:sity, laborious- 
ness 1023, 

Ophicalcite (ofike-Isoit). 1846. If. Gr. cs 
serpent + CALCITE.] Min. A species of rock 
composed of a mixture of serpentine and 
crystalline limestone (calcite), 

Ophicleide (o-fikloid). Also -cleid, 1834, 
[~ Fr. ophicléide (1811), f. Gr. &s serpent + 
Kets, kàa8- key.] A musical wind-instrument 
of powerful tone, a development of the 
ancient ‘serpent’, consisting of a conical brass 
tube bent double, with keys, forming the 
bass or alto to the key-bugle; also, a per- 
former on this. b. A powerful reed-stop on 
the organ, now usu. called tuba 1842. 

Ophidia (ofi-dià), sb. pl. 1802. [mod.L. 
Ophidia, f. Gr. cis, &8- serpent + -IA*.] 
Zool. An order of Reptiles containing the 
shakes or serpents. 

Ophidian (ofi-diin), a. and sb. 1813. f. 
prec, + -AN.] A. adj. 1, Zool. Belonging to 
the order Ophidia. 2. Pertaining or relating 
to, or resembling that of, a snake or serpent; 
snake-like 1883. B. sb. Zool. A reptile of the 
order Ophidia; a snake or serpent 1832. 

Ophidium (ofi-didm). 1706. [Latinized. 
form of ophidion (Pliny) — Gr. c ‘a fish 
resembling the conger’, dim. of cls, acht- 
Serpent; see -IUM.] Zool. A genus of acan- 
thopterygian fishes with elongated bodies; a 
fish of this genus. So Ophi-dioid a. (sb.) 
belonging to (a fish of) the group Ophidioidea, 
of which O. is the typical genus. 

Ophio-, comb. form of Gr. dds serpent, as in 
llOphioglo:ssum [Gr. yAdooa) Bol. the genus 
9f ferns containing the adder's tongue, the 
type of the sub-order Ophioglossacez. 
Ophio-later (Gr. Aarons J. a serpent-worship- 
per. So Ophio-latrous a. given to serpent- 
worship. Ophio-latry. Ophio-logy (-L0GY], 
that branch of zoology which treats of ser- 


ponts. Hence Ophiolo-gic, -al adjs., 
Ophiologist. O-phioma:ncy rare (Gr. 
Havré(a -MANCY], divination by means of 


serpents 1753. 

Ophiomorph (o-fidm@rf). IT. OPHIO- + 
Gr. yopd form.] Zool. An amphibian of the 
order Ophiomorpha or Ophiomorphe (also 
called Apoda, Gymnophiona, and Ophiobatra- 
chia); a limbless serpentiform amphibian; 
a cecilian. So Ophiomo-rphic, Ophio- 
mo-rphous adjs. having the form of a 
serpent or snake; spec. of or pertaining to the 
Ophiomorpha; Ophiomo-rphite, an old 
name for fossil ammonite shells, from their 
Snake-like appearance; a snake-stone. " 

llOphiophagus (ofie-fágos). Pl. -gi (d3oi). 
1555. [L.Ophiophagoi (Pliny) — Gr. Ole 
Snake-eaters.] 1. A serpent-eater. 2. Zool. 
A genus of very venomous serpents allied to 
the cobra, inhabiting the East Indies, and 


1453 


feeding upon other snakes. One species is 
O. elaps, the HAMADRYAD 1883. So Ophio-- 
phagous a. eating or feeding upon serpents 
Ophir (ds. fon). 1595. [Heb. pr.] The 
name of a place or region mentioned in the 
O.T., whence fine gold was obtained; its 
locality is uncertain. 

Ophite' (o-foit). 1617. E L. ophites (Pliny), 
— Gr. date (80. AMBos) serpentine stone, f. & 
serpent; see -ITE 2 b.] Min. Name for 
various eruptive or metamorphic rocks, usu. 
green, and having spots or markings like a 
serpent; serpentine; serpentine marble. 
Also attrib. Hence Ophi-tic a. 1883. 

Ophite? (o-foit). 1092. [- late L. Ophite 
(Tertullian) - Gr. "Ogira, pl. of ’Odirns, f. Gs 
serpent; see -ITE' 1.] A member of a 2nd 
century sect, who worshipped the serpent as 
an embodiment of divine wisdom. Hence 
Ophitic a. 1805. 

\\Ophiuchus (oHi. KU). 1658. [L. ophiu- 
chus — Gr. ód«oüyos, f. óóvo- OPHIO- + -exos 
holding.] One of the ancient constellations, 
figured as a man holding a serpent; also 
called Serpentarius. 

Ophiuran (o-fiiü*-rán), a. and sb. 1836. [f. 
mod. L. Ophiura, f. Gr. che serpent + óvpd 
tail, in ref. to the long snake-like arms; see 
-AN.] Zool. A. adj. Belonging to the genus 
Ophiura, family Ophiuride, or class Ophiu- 
roidea of echinoderms. B. sb. A starfish of 
this genus, family, or class; a brittle-star or 
sand-star. So O-phiure (= B); Ophiu-rid 
a. and sb.; Ophiu-roid a. and sb. 

llOphryon (ọ-friğn). 1878. [mod. L., f. Gr. 
óópis eyebrow.] Anat. That point in the fore- 
head at the middle of the line joining the 
upper margins of the orbits of the eyes. 

Ophthalmia (ofpa-lmià). late ME. Also 
fOphthalmy (15413-1865). [- late L. 
ophthalmia (Boethius) — Gr. d¢0adula, f. 
óé8aAuós eye; see Al.] Path. Inflammation of 
the eye, esp. of the conjunctiva of the eye; 
ophthalmitis. 

Ophthalmic (ofpw-Imik), a. and sb. 1605. 
[- L. ophthalmicus — Gr. ó$0aXuxós of or 
pertaining to the eye, f. óódaAu4ós eye; see -IC.] 
A. adj. 1. Pertaining or relating to the eye, 
ocular; connected with the eye, as a nerve, 
ete.; affecting the eye, as a disease 1727. 2. 
Good for diseases of the eye; that treats such 
maladies; that performs, or is used for, 
operations on the eye 1605. 3. Affected with. 
ophthalmia 1845. 

1, The o. artery 1831, 2. A competent o. surgeon 
1871. 

B. sb. (the adj. used absol. 1. A medicine 
or remedy for diseases of the eye 1653. 2. The 
ophthalmic or orbital nerve 1727. 

Ophthalmite (ofps-lmoit) 1877. |f. Gr. 
óéünAuós eye + -ITE! g.] Zool. The stalk on 
which the eye is borne in podophthalmous 
Crustacea; the ophthalmie peduncle, eye- 


stalk. 

Ophthalmitis (ọfpælməi-tis). 1822. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. ódéaAuós + -ITIS.] Inflammation of 
the eye, ophthalmia; spec. inflammation in- 
volving all the structures of the eye. 

Ophthalmo- (of he imo), comb. form of Gr. 
d, eye. See Main words. 

Ophthalmology (ofpmlmo-lódsi) 1842. 
It. OPHTHALMO- + -LOGY.] The scientific 
study of the structure, functions, and 
affections of the eye. So Ophthalmo- 
lo-gical a., -ly adv. 1839. Ophthalmo-- 
logist 1834. 

Ophthalmometer (ofpwlmo-mitou) 1864. 
[f. as prec. -- -METER.] An instrument de 
vised by Helmholtz for measuring the curva- 
tures of the (living) eye by means of images 
reflected in it. So Ophthalmome'tric a. 
relating to ophthalmometry. Ophthalmo:- 
metry, measurement of the eye. 

Ophthalmoscope (ofpw-Imosko"p). 1857. 
It. as prec. + -sCOPE.] An instrument for 
inspecting the interior of the eye, esp. the 
retina. So Ophthalmosco pic, -al adjs. 
of or pertaining to the o. or its use; -ly adv. 

Ophthalmoscopy (ofpwlmo:skópi). 1730. 
[f. as prec. + -sCoPY.] fl. A branch of 
physiognomy, by which character is inferred. 
from the appearance of the eyes 1828. 2. In- 
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spection of the interior of the eye; the use of 
the ophthalmoscope 1864. 

Opiane. It. OPIUM + -ane as var. of -íne.] 
Obs. synonym of narcotine. Hence chemical 
terms in opían-: Opia'nic a., formed from 
narcotine; as in o. acid (C,,H4,,0,), o. ether 
(C4 H,.C,H;.0;. Ov-pianyl CH,,, the 
radical of opianic acid and its derivs. 

Opiate (6°-piét), a. and sb. 1543. - med.L. 
opialus adj., opiatum sb. (XIII), f. opial-, pa. 
ppl. stem of opiare, f. L. opium; see OPIUM, 
-ATE*.] A. adj. Made with or containing 
opium; hence, inducing sleep; narcotic, 
soporiferous. b. fig. Inducing drowsiness or 
inaction 1620. 

The Pastoral Reed Of Hermes, or his o. Rod 
Mr. 

B. sb. Any medicine containing opium and 
having the quality of inducing sleep; a 
narcotic, 

fig. [He] began to lull my conscience with the 
opiates of irreligion JOHNSON. 

Opiate (c. pielt), v. 1011. [- opiat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of med.L. opiare (see prec.); in 
mod. use f. OPIUM + -ATE*] 1. (rans. To 
stupefy or put to sleep by means of opium; 
to narcotize. b. fig. To dull the sense or 
sensibility of 1702. 2. To mix or impregnate 
with opium. Chiefly in Opiated ppl. a. 
1611. 

Opinable (opoi-nüb'l, to-pinüb', a. Now 
rare or Obs, 1456. [~ L. opinabilis, f. opinari 
OPINE; see -ABLE. Cf. Fr. topinable.] t1. That 
is a matter of opinion; disputable —1540. 
2. Capable of being opined or held as an 
opinion 1603. 

tOpi-native, a. 1530. [- late L. opinativus, 
f. opinat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. opinari; see 
OPINION, -ATIVE. Cf. Fr. topinatif, -ive.] 1. 
Opinionative —1060. 2. Conjectural —1829. 

Opine (opoi-n), v. 1557. [- L. opinari 
think, believe. Cf. Fr. opiner.] 1. intr. or 
with obj. cl.: To express an opinion; to say 
that one thinks (so and so) 1598. b. esp. To 
express a formal opinion, e.g. in council, ete, 
Now rare. 1557. 2. To hold an opinion, or to 
hold as one's opinion; to think, suppose. 
a. trans. (usu. with obj. cl.) 1011. b. intr. 
1659. 

1. Mr. Squeers yawned fearfully, and opined that 
it was high time to go to bed DICKENS. 2. b. You 
may o. upon everything under the sun M. 
PaTTISON. Hence O'pinant, Opi-ner, one who 
opines 1611. tOpina-tion, an opinion 1611-1687. 

tOpinia‘strous, a. [f. Fr. topiniastre 
(now opinidtre) + -0U8; see OPINION, -ASTER.] 
Opinionated. MILTON. 

Opiniated (ópinie'téd), ppl. a. 1589. 
[Presumably f. a shortened stem of L, 
opinio OPINION + -ATE* + Abl. Cf. next] 
tl. Having a conceited opinion of 1719. 2. 
Opinionated 1597. 

Opiniative (dpi-niétiv), a. Now rare. 1574. 
If. as prec. + AVR. Cf. Fr. topiniatif, mod. L. 
opiniativus (XIV).] = OPINATIVE I. Hence 
Opi:niative-ly adv., -ness. 

tOpinia‘tre, opinia:stre, a. and sb. 1591. 
[- Fr. topiniastre, now opinidtre; seo 
OPINIASTROUS.] A. adj. Opinionated. B. sb. 
An opinionated person 1603. So tOpinia-tre 
v. 1052-1777. tOpinia-trety, -a:strety, the 
character of being 0. 1619. 

Opi-ning, vbl. sb. 1656. [f. OPINE v. + 
Ad.] The formation or expression of 
opinion; an opinion, a notion. 

Opinion (ópi-nyon), sb. ME. I- (O)Fr. 
opinion — L. opinio, -on-, f. stem of opinari 
think, believe; see -I10N.] 1. What one 
opines; judgement resting on grounds in- 
sufficient for complete demonstration; belief 
of something as probable or as seeming to 
one's own mind to be true. (Dist. from 
knowledge, conviction, or certainty; occas. = 
belief.) b. What is generally thought about 
something. Often qualified by common, 
general, public, vulgar. late ME. 2. (With an 
and pl.) What one thinks about a particular 
thing, subject, or point; a judgement formed; 
a belief, view, notion. (Sometimes denoting 
a systematic belief, and then = conviction.) 
ME. 3. The formal statement by an expert 
or professional man of what he thinks, 
judges or advises upon a matter submitted 
to him; considered advice 1470. 4. Estima- 
tion, or an estimate, of a person or thing. 
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late ME. b. spec. Favourable estimate, 
esteem. (Now only with neg., or such adjs. 
as great.) 1597. fe. Self-conceit, arrogance, 
dogmatism; or, in good sense, self-confidence. 
Suaks. 15. What is thought of one by others; 
standing; reputation, repute, character, 
credit (of being so and so, or of possessing 
some quality) —1705. t6. Expectation; 
apprehension —1658. 

1. O. in good men is but knowledge in the making 
Mitt. Phr, Jn my ., as I think, as it seems to me. 
A matter of o., à disputable point. b. Nothing is 
so easily cheated, nor so commonly mistaken, as 
vulgar O. 1689. This..stupid idol, o. 1753. 2. 
How long halt ye between two rants 1 Kings 
18:21. Dr. Macleod had always the courage of his 
opinions 1876. Phr. Pious o., a belief commonly 
accepted, but not enjoined as matter of faith. 
Hence transf., A belief cherished in the mind, but 
not insisted on in practice. To be of o., to hold 
the belief or view; to opine: often with that... 
3. Barristers in England advise on the law by 

iving an o. on a case stated 1888. 4. I haue 
Bought Golden Opinions from all sorts of people 
SHAKS. b. She is a selfish, hypocritical woman, 
and I have no o. of her JANE AUSTEN, 5.1 Hen. 
IV, V. iv. 48. Hence tOpi'nion v. trans., to 
hold the opinion, or hold as an opinion; to think, 
suppose 1555-1839. 

tOpi-nionate, a. 1553. [f. OPINION + 


-ATE*, perh, after OFr. opinionné.] 1. Based 
on opinion, or held in the way of opinion; 
supposed, fancied —1001. 2. = OPINIONATED 
3. 1658. 

Opinionate (ópinyóne't), v. Now rare. 
1603. [f. OPINION + -ATE?, perh. after OFr. 
opinionner.] 1. trans. and intr. = OPINE v. 2. 
1021. 12. a. trans. To express as a formal 
opinion. b. intr. = OPINE v. 1. —1077. 3. refl. 
To become or be opinionated or obstinate. 
Obs. exc. in pa. pple.; see next. 1603. 

Opinionated (ópi-nyóne!'téd), ppl. a. 1601. 
(f. OPINIONATE a., perh. after OFr. opinionné; 
See -ATE*, -ED'.] fl. = OPINIONED 1. —1045. 
12. Possessed of a particular (esp. a favour- 
able) opinion of 1739. 3. Thinking too highly 
of one's opinion; conceited or obstinate in 
opinion 1001. b. Obstinate, self-willed (in 
general sense) 1649. 

Opinionative (ópinyóne'tiv), a. 1547. 
(f. OPINION + -ATIVE.] fl. = OPINIONATE a, 
1, -1702. b. Relating to, or consisting in, 
opinion; doctrinal (as dist. from practical) 
1038. 2. = OPINIONATE a. 2. 1547. So Opi-- 
niona:tive-ly adv., -ness. 

Opinioned (ópi-nyond), a. Now rare. 1584. 
If. OPINION sb. + -ED'.] 1. Having a (speci- 
fled) opinion; holding the opinion, or of 
opinion (that. .). Also in comb., as ill-o. 2. 
Thinking highly of oneself or one's own 
1 conceited of 1612. 3. Opinionated 

2. He's so opinion'd of his own Abilities, that he 
is ever designing somewhat DRYDEN. 

Opinionist (dpi-nyonist). 1623. [f. as prec. 

+ 1st.) T1. A holder of some peculiar 
opinion; a sectary, a faddist —1760. b. Ch. 
Hist. One of a 15th c. sect who held that. 
only those Popes who practised voluntary 
poverty were true vicars of Christ 1693. 2. 
The holder of any specified opinion 1630. 

Opisometer (opiso-mitoi). 1872. [f. Gr. 
anlo backwards + -METER.] An instrument. 
for measuring curved lines, as on a map, 
consisting of a small wheel turning on a 
serew fixed in a rod or frame. 

Opistho- (opi-spo), bef. a vowel opisth-, 
comb. form of Gr. moe behind, as in Opis- 
thoglyphic (-gli-fik), Opisthoglyphous (-o-- 
glifos) [f. mod.L. Opisthoglyphia neut. pl., f. 
Gr. yAudy carving], adjs. Zool. belonging to the 
division Opisthoglyphia of snakes, having 
grooves on the posterior teeth. Opisthom- 
ous (-6"mos) [f. mod. L. Opisthomi (pl.), f. 
Gr. duos shoulder], a. Ichthyol. belonging to 
the division Opisthomi of teleostean fishes, 
having the scapular arch separate from the 
skull. Opisthopulmonate (-p»-Imón?t) IL. 
pulmo, pulmon- lung], a. Zool. applied to 
those pulmonate or air-breathing gastropod 
molluses which have the pulmonary sac 
behind the heart. 

Opisthobranchiate (-bra-nki,ét), a. (sb.) 
1854. [— mod. L. Opisli mchiala = 
Opisthobranchia n. pl., f. OPISTHO- + Gr. 
Bpáåyxıa gills; see -ATE*.] Zool. Belonging to the 
order Opisthobranchiata or Opisthobranchia ot 
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gastropod molluscs, comprising aquatic 
forms having the gills behind the heart. b. 
sb. An opisthobranchiate gastropod. So 
Opi-sthobranch (-brenk), in same senses 
1851, 

Opisthocelous (Ses), a. 1872. f. 
Orisrno- + Gr. xoios hollow + -0US.] Comp. 
Anat. Applied to vertebre the bodies of 
which are concave posteriorly; dist. from 
procelous and amphicelous. Also Opistho- 
ceelian (si. lian), a.; and as sb. 1854. 

lOpistho-domos. 1700. (Gr., f. on- 
behind + sches house, room.] Gr. Antiq. An 
apartment at the back of an ancient Greek 
temple, corresponding to the vestibule in 
front. 

Opisthograph (opi-spograf), sb. (a.) 1623. 
L Gr. dmobdypados; see OPISTHO- and -GRAPH.] 
Gr. and Rom. Antiq. A manuscript written 
on the back as well as the front of the 
papyrus or parchment; also, a slab inscribed 
on both sides. b. adj. = Opisthographic. So 
Opisthogra:phic, -al adjs. written or 
inseribed upon the back as well as the front. 
Opistho'graphy, the practice of writing 
on both sides; coner. writing of this kind. 

Opisthotic (opispo-tik, -d"tik), a. (sb.) 1870. 
If. OrrsrH(0- + Gr. ods, àr- ear, drixds of the 
ear.] Comp. Anat. Epithet of one of the otie 
or periotic bones, situated at the back of the 
ear; in mammals, fused with the other otic 
bones, and forming that part of the petrosal 
bone which contains the auditory chamber. 
b. sb. The opisthotic bone. 

Opisthotonos (opispo-tónos). Also -us. 
1657. - late and med. L. opisthotonus - Gr. 
émoOérovos drawn backwards (cf. ómoóorovía 
tetanic recurvation), f. dmodev OPISTHO- + 
-rovos stretched.) Path. Spasm of the muscles 
of the neck, back, and legs, in which the 
body is bent backwards; a form of tetanus. 
So Opisthoto-nic a. 1623. 

Opium (6“pidm), sb. late ME. [- L. 
opium (Pliny) — Gr. dn, ‘poppy juice, 
opium’, dim. of ózós vegetable juice, which 
has been referred to an IE. base *dp- water; 
ct. (O)Fr. opium.] The inspissated juice of a 
species of poppy (Papaver somniferum), 
obtained from the unripe capsules by 
incision and spontaneous evaporation, of a 
reddish-brown colour, heavy smell, and 
bitter taste; valuable as a sedative and 
narcotic drug, and much used as a stimulant 
and intoxicant, esp. in the East. 

Jig. There is no antidote against the O. of time 
Stk T. BROWNE. 

Comb.: o. den, a publie room, of low or mean 
character, kept as a resort of opium-smokers; 0. 
habit, the habit of eating or smoking 0. as a 
stimulant or intoxicant; o. plant, o. poppy, the 
wile poppy. Hence O-pium v. trans. to treat 
wi 0. 

Opobalsamum  (opobm-lsüm2m). late 
ME. Also anglicized Opoba-Isam. [L. — 
Gr. ómoBáAouuov, f. ómós juice + BdAcauov the 
balsam-tree.] The balsam or oleoresin called 
Balm of Gilead or Balm of Mecca; see BALM 
sb. b. The tree producing this, a species of 
Balsamodendron 1737. 

Opodeldoc (opóde-ldgk). 1656. [In the 
work of Paracelsus (oppodeltoch) applied to 
various medical plasters and believed to 
have been invented by him (01541). For the 
ending cf. Nostoc.) +1. orig. The name used 
by Paracelsus for medical plasters of various 
kinds —1733. 2. Now applied to various 
kinds of soap liniment; esp. to that (Lini- 
mentum saponis) of the British Pharmaco- 
Peia, a solution of soap in alcohol, with 
camphor, oils of origanum, and rosemary 
added 1733. 

-opolis, comb. form of -PoLis, Gr. rus city. 

Opopanax (ope:pünsks) late ME. I- L. 
opopanar (Pliny) - Gr. don (Dioscorides), 
f. onos juice + máva: see PANACEA.] 1. A fetid 
gum-resin obtained from the root of Opopanax 
chironium; formerly of repute in medicine. 
2. In Perfumery, applied to a gum-resin 
obtained from Balsamodendron kataf 1895. 
3. Short for Opopanaz-tree. 

attrib. and Comò., as o. soap, soap perfumed with 
o. (sense 2); o.-tree (Acacia farnesiana), the 
Sponge-tree of the Southern U.S., West Indies, 


ete. 
Oporto (wine): see Port sb.* 


OPPORTUNISM 
Opossum (ép¢-sim). 1610. E Virginian 


Indian dpassiim (cf. Ojibwa wabassim), Of. 
PossuM.] 1. General name of the small 
marsupial mammals of the American family 
Didelphyide, mostly arboreal, some (genus 
Chironectes) aquatic, of nocturnal habits, 
with an opposable thumb on the hind foot, 
and tail usu. prehensile; esp. Didelphys 
virginiana, the common opossum of the U.S, 
(Colloq. shortened to Possum, q.v.) 2, 
Extended to various small or moderate. 
sized marsupials; esp. the common name in 
Australia and Tasmania of those of the sub- 
family Phalangistine, more properly called 
Phalangers 1777. 

attrib, and Comb., as 0.-mouse, the Pygmy 
Flying Phalanger of Australia; -shrimp, à 
shrimp of the genus Mysis or family Mysidz, 30 
called from the brood-pouch in which the female. 
carries her eggs. 

Oppidan (o. pidan), a. and sb. 1540, - L. 
oppidanus belonging to a town (other than 
Rome), f. oppidum (fortified) town; see -A. ] 
A. adj. Of or belonging to a town, or to the 
town (as opp. to the country); ci 
1643. tb. Pertaining to a university 
as opp. to the university itself —1531. B. sb. 
1. An inhabitant of a town 1510. 12. A 
*townsman', as opp. to à ‘gownsman’; also, 
a student not resident in a college —1090. 3. 
At Eton College: A student not on the 
foundation (who boards in the town); dist, 
from colleger 1557. 


tOppi-gnorate, oppi-gnerate, v. 1622. 
It. oppignorat-, -erat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
oppignorare, -erare to pledge.) (rans. To 


pawn, pledge —1857. 
Oppilate (9-pile't), v. 1547. E oppilat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. oppilare stop up, f. ob- OB- 1 


+ pilare ram down, stop up; see -10N.] frans. 
To stop or block up, obstruct. So Oppila:- 
tion, the action of stopping up or obstruct- 


ing, or condition of being obstructed; an 
obstruction. O-ppilative a. obstructive, 
constipating. 

tOpporne, v. 1513. - L. opponere, f. ob- 
On-1 + ponere place.] = OPPOSE —1071. 

Opponency (üpónéónsi). 1727. It. next; 
see -ENOY.] 1. Antagonism, opposition, 2. 
The action or position of the opponent in an 
academical disputation as an exercise for à 
degree, Obs. exc. Hist. 1730. 

Opponent (ópó*-nént), a. and sb. 1536. [7 
L. opponens, ent-, pr. ppl pponere, f. 
ob- OB- 1 + ponere place -ENT.] A. adj. 
1. Standing over again: opposing 1728. 
2. Antagonistic, adverse, contra opposed. 
Const. fo, tagainst. 1647. 3. Anal. Said of à 
muscle (opponens) of the hand in man and 
some quadrumana, which opposes a lateral 
digit to one of the other digits. Also of the 
digit itself, 1842. B. sb. 1, One who main- 
tains a contrary argument in a disputation; 
correl. to respondent. Obs. exc. Hisl. 1536. 
2. An antagonist, adversary 1615. 

2. I had already run my o. through the sword 
arm LYTTON. 

Opportune (¢-péatiun, gpdatiii-n), a. late 
ME. [- (O)Fr. opportun, fem. -une - L. 
opportunus (orig. of wind) driving towards 
the harbour, (hence) seasonable (cf. Portunus 
protecting god of harbours), f. ob- OB- 1 + 
portus harbour, Port sb.! Cf. IMPORTUNE d.] 
1. Adapted to an end or purpose or the cir- 
cumstances of the case; fit, suitable, ap- 
propriate; convenient. 2. Of an event, 
action, or thing: Fitting in regard to time or 
circumstances, seasonable; now chiefly. 
Timely, well-timed. late ME. +3. Advan- 
tageous, useful —1658. 

1. Temp. IV, i. 26. 2. Most o. to her neede, I haue 
A Vessell rides fast by SHARKS. 3. It is o. to look 
back upon old Times, and contemplate our Fons, 
fathers Sin T. BROWNE. Hence Opportune-ly 
adv. late ME., -ness 1727. 

Opportunism  (oepóitiuniz'm,  opórtiü- 
niz m). 1870. It. prec. + -sx after It. 
opportunismo, Fr. opportunisme, ctc.; terms 
first of Italian, and later of French, politics.] 
In politics, the policy of doing what is 
presently expedient, as opp. to rigid adher- 
ence to party principles; often used to 
imply sacrifice of principles or an undue 
spirit of accommodation to present circum: 
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stances. So O-pportunist, one who professes 
or practises o.; also attrib. 

Opportunity (opatid-niti). late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. opportunité — L. opportunitas, f. 
opporlunus; see OPPORTUNE, -ITY.] 1. The 
quality or fact of being opportune; timeli- 
ness, opportuneness. Now chiefly with ref. 
to tho L. phrase ‘felix opportunitate mortis”, 
1531. 2. A time, juncture, or condition of 
things favourable to an end or purpose; 
occasion, chance. late ME. 13. Convenience 
or advantageousness of site or position —1781. 

1. A death which, for its swiftness and its o., he 
inight well have desired PATER. 2. I am not a 
littie pleased with the O. of running over all the 
Papers STEELE. In national history o. is as 
powerful as purpose STUBBS, 3. Hull, a town of 
great strength and opportunitie both to sea and 
land affaires MILT, 

Opposable (ğpő"-zăb’l), a. 1007. [f. Or- 
POSE v. + -ABLE.] 1. Capable of being op- 
posed, withstood, or placed in opposition to 
(rare). 2. Of a digit, esp. the thumb: Capable 
of being opposed to, or applied s0 as to meet, 
another 1833. Hence Opposability, o. 
quality 1863. 

Oppose (ópó"z), v. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
opposer, based on L. opponere; see OPPONENT, 
PosE v.! Repl. OPPONE c1600.] I. ME. uses. 
Ti. trans. = APPOSE v. 1. 1607. 2. absol. 
and intr. To put objections or hard questions. 
Obs. exc. Hist. late ME. 

II. Modern uses. 1. trans. To set (a thing) 
over against, place directly before or in front. 
Const. to, tagainst. 1593. tb. To expose, 
subject —1605. 2. To contrast; to put in rhe- 
torical or ideal opposition (fo) 1579. 3. To 
set (something) against by way of hindrance, 
check, or resistance; to place as an obstacle; 
also, to set or place (a person) as an antagon- 
ist 1596. +4, refl. and intr. To set oneself in 
opposition, contend against, act in opposition 
fo-1717. 5. trans. To stand or lie over against 
(something); to look towards; face, front. 
Now rare. 1608. 6. To set oneself against (a 
person or thing); to withstand, resist, com- 
bat; to stand in the way of, obstruct 1596. 
Also absol. b. To contest. SHELLEY. 

1. Her Grace sate downe..opposing freely The 
Beauty of her Person to the People SHAKS. b. 
Lear IV. vii. 82. 2. Memory and imagination, 
though we sometimes o. them, are nearly allied 
JOWETT. 3. I do o. My patience to his fury SHAKS. 
6. The world does not o. religion as such J. H. 
NEWMAN. absol. Or to take Armes against a Sea 
of troubles, And by opposing end them SHAKS. 
Hence Oppo'seless a. poet, and rhet., not to be 
opposed, irresistible 1605. 

Opposer (ópó".zoa). 1483. [f. OPPOSE v. + 
-ER',] 1. One who ‘opposes’ the defender of 
a thesis in an academical disputation. Obs. 
exc. Hist. 2. = OPPONENT B. 2. 1001. 

Opposing (ópóvzip), ppl. a. 1008. [f. Or- 
POSE v. + -ING*.] That opposes. 

As up the o. hills they slowly creep WORDSW. 
All these parts of our constitution. ,are balanced 
as o. interests BURKE. 

Opposite (o-pózit), a., sb. (adv., prep.) late 
ME. [- (O)Fr. opposite — L. oppositus, pa. 
pple. of opponere; see OPPONENT.) A. adj. 1. 
Placed or lying over against something on 
the other or farther side of an intervening 
line, space, or thing; contrary in position. 
Const. to, from, tagainst. b. Bot. (a) Situated 
in pairs on opposite sides of an axis or inter- 
vening body, as leaves on a stem; (b) 
Situated in front of an organ so as to come 
between it and its axis, as a stamen in front 
of a sepal or petal. Opp. to alternate. 1707. 
2. Turned or moving the other way; con- 
trary, reverse 1594. 3, Contrary in nature, 
character, or tendency. Const. to, from. 
1580. b. With the: that is opposed to some- 
thing else; the contrary, the other (of two 
related things of different character.) 1638. 
14. Antagonistic, adverse, hostile. Const. fo, 
against. 1737. 

1. At the o. side of the glacier was the Aiguille 
Verte TYNDALL. O. number, either of two persons 
or things who occupy corresponding positions in 
parallel bodies, enterprises, etc. 2. We started in 
9. directions (mod.). 3. Self love takes a clean 0. 
way, from that of charity 1050. b. The o. Sex 
ADDISON. 4. Be 0. with a kinsman, surly with 
seruants SHAKS, 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol.] t1. = Opposite 
Point, esp. of the heavens —1604. tb. Oppo- 
site aspect. MILT. 2. That which is opposite; 
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an object, fact, or quality, that is the 
reverse of something else; often in pl., things 
the most different of their kind 1549. b. 
Logic. An opposite term or proposition; ta 
contrary argument 1588. 3. Am antagonist, 
adyersary, opponent. Now rare or Obs. 
late ME. 

2. The most extreme opposites have some quali- 
ties in common JOWETT. 3. The opposites of this 
day's strife SHAKS. 

C. adv. In an opposite position or direction 
1817. 

Several hon, gentlemen sat o. (mod.). 

D. prep. [ellipt. for o. to.) Over against; 
facing or fronting on the other side 1758. 

We knelt down o. each other LANDOR. Hence 
O-pposite-ly adv., -ness. 

ppo:siti-, comb. form of L. oppositus 
opposite, used chiefly in botanical adjs., as 
Oppositifolious, (a) having opposite 
leaves, (b) situated opposite a leaf (as a 
peduncle or tendril). Oppositipe'talous, 
Oppositise-palous. 

Opposition (opózi-fon). late ME. [-(O)Fr. 
opposition — L. oppositio, f. opposit-, pa. ppl. 
stem of opponere; see OPPOSITE, -I0N.] 1. The 
action of setting opposite or against 1602. b. 
spec. Cf. OPPOSABLE a. 2, 1899. 2, Position 
over against something; opposite situation 
or direction 1667. 3. Astrol. and Astron. The 
relative position of two heavenly bodies 
when exactly opposite to each other as seen 
from the earth’s surface, their longitude then 
differing by 180°; esp. the position of a 
heavenly body when opposite to the sun. 
late ME. 4. The action of placing one thing 
in contrast with another; the condition of 
being opposed or contrasted; contrast, 
contradistinction, antithesis 1581. tb. Rhet. 
A contrast of positions or arguments; a 
contrary position or argument; a counter- 
proposition, objection —1678. c. Logic. The 
relation between two propositions which 
haye the same subject and predicate but 
differ in quantity or quality or both 1697. 
5. Contrary or hostile action, antagonism, 
resistance; the fact or condition of being 
opposed, hostile, or adverse 1588. tb. 
Encounter, combat —1055. 6. concr. A politi- 
cal party opposed to that in office; esp. the 
party opposed to the administration in the 
British Parliament or other legislative body 
1704. b. transf. Any party or body of oppo- 
nents 1781. 7. attrib., as o. benches, cheer, 
newspaper, etc. 1801. 

1. Haml. v. ii. 178. 2. Phr. In o. (to), facing, 
fronting. 4. In the English Chronicles. the o. is 
made between ‘French’ and ‘English’ FREEMAN. 
c. Contradictory, Contrary, Subcontrary, Subaltern 
O. see these words, 5. A disagreeable man will 
often dissent from you from the mere love of o, 
1868. Phr. In o., in the position of being opposed 
to the administration; They are in O. and not in 
office 1895. 6. Hear, hear, from the O., and 
laughter from the Ministerial benches 1817. 
Hence Oppositional a. Opposi-tionist, one 
who professes or practises 0.; esp. a member of 
the parliamentary o.; also attrib, or as adj. 

Oppositive ((po-zitiv), a. 1022. [- med.L. 
oppositivus (in sense 2), f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 
11. = OPPOSITE A. 1, 1 b. —1857. 2. Charac- 
terized by opposing or contrasting; adversa- 
tive. So Oppo:sitive-ly adv., -ness. 

Oppress (pres), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
oppresser med. L. oppressare, f. oppress-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. opprimere, f. ob- OB- 1 + 
premere PRESS.] 1. trans. [To press in- 
juriously upon or against; to press down by 
force; to crush, trample down, smother, 
crowd —1781. b. esp. To bear down in battle; 
to overwhelm with numbers. Now rare. late 
ME. c. fig. Of sleep, etc.: To overpower, 
weigh down. (Chiefly poet.) 1582. 2, To lie 
heavy on, weigh down, crush (the feelings, 
mind, spirits, etc.) late ME. 13. To put 
down, suppress; to crush, overwhelm (a 
person); to put an end to (a thing or state 
of things, feeling, etc.) —1829. tb. To sup- 
press, keep out of sight —1560. 4. To keep 
under by tyrannical exercise of power; to 
load or burden with cruel or unjust imposi- 
tions or restraints; to tyrannize over. late 
ME. +5. Of an enemy, circumstances, ete. : 
To bear heavily upon; to reduce to straits; 
to harass, distress —1611. t6. trans. To come 
upon unexpectedly, take by surprise. (So 
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L. opprimere.) 1003. +7. To force, ravish. 
(So L. opprimere.) 1013. 8. Her. = DE- 
BRUISE v. 2. Chiefly in pa. pple. 1572. 

1. Fear to put on his hat, lest he should o, his 
foretop RICHARDSON. b. Opprest with multitudes 
he greatly fell ADDISON, c. Until the pied 
warmth of sleep oppress'd Her Soothe tate 
Khans. 2. The Weary World of Waters between 
us oppresses the imagination LAMB. 4. The 
powertul citizens oppressed the weak THIRLWALL. 
2 9 the man of the earth may no more o. 

2 10:18. 

Oppression (jpre.fon. ME. [~ (O)Fr. 
oppression — L. oppressio, f. as prec.; see 
Zox.] 1. The action of oppressing or condi- 
tíon of being oppressed. late ME. 2. The 
feeling of being oppressed or weighed down; 
bodily or mental uneasiness or distress. late 
ME. 3. Exercise of power in a tyrannical 


manner; cruel treatment of subjects, 
inferiors, etc.; the imposition of unjust 
burdens. 


1. There gentle alpen; .with soft o. seis'd My 
droused sense MIL. 2. Dreams, Agitations, and 
0 that Excess in Diet occasions in the 
Night 1748. 3. There is not a word in our lan- 
guage which expresses more detestable wicked- 
ness than oppression 1729, 

Oppressive (jpresiv), a. 1627. [= Fr. 
oppressif, -ive — med.L. oppressivus, f. as 
prec.; see -IVE.] 1, Of the nature of oppres- 
sion; unjustly burdensome, harsh, or 
merciless. 2. Characterized by oppressing, 
disposed to oppress 1712. 3, Having the 
quality of oppressing or weighing heavily on 
the mind, spirits, or senses; depressing; 
overpowering 1712. 

1. The o. taxation of the provinces 1861. 2. The 
yoke of an 0. aristocracy 1845, 3. A bright, o., 
sultry morning LYTTON, Hence Oppre:ssive-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Oppressor (jpreso1) late ME. [- AFr. 
oppressour = (O)Fr. oppresseur, f. oppresser 
OPPRESS; see -OUR, -OR 2. Cf. AL. oppressor 
in same sense.] 1. One who oppresses; esp. 
one who harasses with unjust or cruel treat- 
ment. 2. Anything that oppresses 1723. 

1. I have been no avaricious o. of the people 


ACON, 

Opprobrious (ğprő"-briəs), a. late ME. [- 
late L. opprobriosus, f. L. opprobrium 
(naturalized as topprobry Xv); see next, 
-0US.] 1. Of words, language: Conveying 
injurious reproach; contumelious, abusive, 
Of persons: Using contumelious or abusive 
language. 2. Associated with disgrace; in- 
famous, shameful. Now rare. 1510. 

X. The multitude pressed round the King's 
coach, and insulted him with o, cries MACAUTAY. 
2. Neither did any thing seeme o. out of which 
there might arise commoditie and profit HOOKER. 
Hence Oppro-brious-ly adv., -ness. 

Opprobrium (opró*brióm). 1050. [= L. 
opprobrium infamy, reproach, f. ob- OB- 1 + 
probrum shameful deed, disgrace, subst. use 
of n. of probrus disgraceful.] 1. The disgrace 
attached to conduct considered shameful; 
the imputation of this disgrace; infamy, 
reproach 1683. 2. Something that brings 
disgrace. 

1. Great o, has been thrown on her name 1862, 
2. That o. of Mankind. . who now calls himself our 
Protector CLARENDON, 80 +Oppro-bry -1705. 

Oppugn (ópit-n), v. late ME. [- L. op- 
pugnare, f. ob- OB- 1 + pugnare to fight.] t1. 
trans. To fight against, attack, besiege —1860. 
2. fig. To callin question (a state of things), 
controvert (a statement, belief, etc.) 1529. b. 
Of things: To run counter to. Now rare. 
1584. c. intr. To fight, contend, oppose 1591. 

2. Then and afterwards he openly oppugned 
Popery 1734. b. When Law and Conscience.. 
seem to oppugne one another, the written Law 
should be preferr'd HOBBES. So Oppugnance, 
-nancy (ópr'znáns, Opo'gniinsi), opposition, 
antagonism, conflict. Oppugnant (ğpv'gnănt), a. 
opposing, antagonistie, contrary, repugnant. 

ppu£gna:tion, attack, assault; opposition; also 
fig. Oppu ; gner (ópiü-no1), one who oppugns. 
ipte (opsi-mápi). rare. 1656. [= 
Gr. óbuab(a, f. dbiuadys, f. che- late + na8- 
learn; see -Y*.] Learning acquired late. So 
O-psimath, one who begins to learn late in 
life 1883. 

Opsiometer (opsi,o-mitoi) 1842. 
alis Sight + -METER.] = OPTOMETER. 

Opsonin (o-psónin) 1903. [Discovered by 
A. E. Wright and S. R. Douglas (Proc. Royal 
Soc. LXXII. 366); f. Gr. ójóvtov victuals, pro- 


If. Gr. 


OPT 


visions + -IN'.] A substance present in blood 
serum which acts upon bacteria so as to 
render them subject to phagocytosis. Hence 
Opso nic a., O'psonize v. to affect by 
means of opsonins, -iza-tion. 

Opt (opt), v. 1877. [- Fr. opter — L. optare 
choose, desire, frequent. of *opere. Cf. 
ApoPT.] intr, To make choice (between 
alternatives); to decide (for one of two 
alternatives). 

Optation (opté^fon) 1577. [- L. optatio, 
f. oplat-, pa. ppl. stem of optare; see OPT, 
Jod.] The action of wishing; a wish or 
desire. b. Rhet. The expression of a wish 
under the form of an exclam. 

Optative (9-ptatiy, opté-tiv). 1530. [- Fr. 
optatif, -ive — late L. optativus, f. as prec.; see 
-IVE.] The first pronunc. is normal, but the 
second prevails in Eng. schools and colleges. ] 
A. adj. 1, Gram. Having the function of 
expressing wish or desire. 2. Characterized 
by desire or choice; expressing desire. B. sb. 
Gram. The optative mood; an optative form 
of a verb 1530. 

A. J. O. mood; that mood or form of the verb, of 
which a paaien function is the expression of 
wish or desire, as in Gr. w) yevocro, ‘may it not 
happen!’ Hence Optatively adv, in an o. 
manner or sense, in expression of a wish; in the o. 


mood. 

Optic (optik). 1541. - (O)Fr. optique or 
med. L. opticus (X11) — Gr. drruxés, f. org seen, 
visible, f. stem óz- (in époua I shall see, ete.); 
see -IC.] A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to sight; 
visual. (Now rare or Obs. in general sense.) 
1599. 2. Anat. Pertaining to or connected 
with the eye as the organ of sight, or with 
the sense of sight as a function of the brain; 
esp. in the names of bodily parts or structures. 
(Also in Path. and Surg.) 1541. 3. = OPTICAL 
2, 3. Obs. or arch. 1509. 4. = OPTICAL 4. 
Chiefly in the phr. (now arch.) o. glass, a lens, 
or an instrument having a lens, esp. a tele- 
scope. 1007. 5. = OPTICAL 2. 1664. 

2. O. nerve, the second cranial nerve on each 
side, which enters the eyeball and terminates in 
the retina; they are the nerves of the special 
sense of sight, O. thalamus, each of two large 
masses of nerve-matter in the brain, one on each 
side of the third ventricle, 4. The moon, whose 
orb Through o. glass the Tuscan artist views 

^. 5. O. angle, (a) the angle between the two 
lines from the extremities of an object to the 
eye, being the angle under which it is seen, or the 
visual angle; (b) the angle between the optic 
axes of the eyes when directed to the same 
object; (e) the Cs between the optic axes of a 
biaxial doubly-refracting crystal. O. axis, (a) 
the straight line through the centres of the pupil 
and crystalline lens, the axis of the eye; (b) a line 
ina doubly refracting crystal such that a ray of 
light passing in the direction of it suffers no 
double refraction. 


B. sb. 1. The organ of sight, the eye; chiefly 
in pl. (Formerly learned and elegant, after- 
wards pedantic, now joc.) 1620. +b. Short for 
optic nerve; fig. visual power 1718. t2. An 
‘optic glass’; an eye-glass, lens, magnifying 
glass; a microscope or telescope —1800. +3. = 
OPTICIAN 1. —1075. +4. The science of sight 
and light, OPTICS —1869. 

Optical (g-ptikal), a. 1570. If. prec, + 
“AL; See -ICAL.] 1. Of, pertaining or relating 
to, the sense of sight; visual; ocular. (Now 
chiefly in special connections, e.g. an o. 
illusion. 2. Of or pertaining to sight in 
relation to the physical action of light upon 
the eye; hence, Pertaining or relating to 
light, esp. as the medium of sight; belonging 
to optics 1570. 3. Treating of, or skilled in, 
optics 1570. 4. Constructed to assist the 
sight; acting by means of sight or light; 
cee according to the principles of optics 


2. O. axis = optic aris (see Optio A. 5). 4. 0. 
square, reflecting instrument used by surveyors 
and others for laying off lines at right angles to 
each other. Hence O-ptically adv, 


Optician (opti- fan). 1687. [- Fr. opticien, 
f. med. L. optica OPTICS; see -ICIAN.] 1. One 
versed in optics. Now rare or Obs. 2, A 
d of or dealer in optical instruments 
1737. 

O'ptico-, comb. f. Gr. ózrucés Optic, as in 
O.-che-mical d., relating to optics and 
chemistry  conjointly; O.-pa:pillary a. 
belonging to the optic papilla. 

Optics (o-ptiks) 1579. [pl. of OPTIC a., 
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used subst. to render med.L. optica n. pl. — 
Gr. rå cru Optics; see es.] The science of 
sight or of the medium of sight, i.e. light; 
that branch of physics which deals with the 


properties and phenomena of light. Now 
always construed as singular. 

Optimacy (¢-ptimasi). Now rare. 1579. 
E mod.L. optimatia; see next, -acy. Repl. 


later by aristocracy.] 1. Government, or à 
government, by the upper classes in a state; 
aristocracy; also, a state so governed 1594. 2. 
The upper classes in a state; the aristocracy. 

Optimate (o-ptimét). 1611. L- L. optimas, 
as adj. aristocratic, as sb. pl. optimates 
aristocrats; f. optimus best. Chiefly in pl., 
optimates (optimé*-tiz).] A member of the 
patrician order in Rome; gen. a noble or 
aristocrat. 

Optime (oe:ptimi) 1755. [- L. adv. = 
best. very well’, from the phr. optime 
dispulasti ‘you have disputed very well'.] 
One who has been placed in the second or 
third division, called respectively senior and 
junior optimes, in the Mathematical Tripos 
at Cambridge. 

Optimism (optimiz'm) 1759. [- Fr. 
optimisme (1737 in ‘Mémoires de Trévoux’, 
in an account of Leibniz), f. L. optimum, 
subst. use of n. of optimus best.] 1. The 
doctrine propounded by Leibniz, that the 
actual world is the 'best of all possible 
worlds', being chosen by the Creator as that 
in which most good could be obtained at the 
cost of the least evil. Also applied to other 
doctrines of like effect. b. Applied to any 
view which supposes that good must 
ultimately prevail over evil in the universe 
1841. 2. The character or quality of being for. 
the best 1795. rare. 3. Disposition to hope 
for the best or to look on the bright side of 
things under all circumstances 1819. 

l. Voltaire's Candide, written to refute the 
system of o, BOSWELL. b. The young reformer's 
social simplicity, his dreams, his optimisms 1888. 
ET it be cheerful’ said he, with his gay o. 


Optimist (optimist), sb. (a.) 1766. It. as 
prec. + Sr.] 1. One who holds or believes 
in the metaphysical principle of optimism 
1783. 2. One disposed, under all circum- 
stances, to hope for the best 1766. B. adj. 
Optimistic 1863. 

2. I have always observed that good physicians 
are optimists 1895. B. The o. governess. . who, 
when the weather was very bad, was still thankful 
because it was better than none at all 1865. 
Hence Optimicstic, -al adjs. 
adv. So O-ptimize v. 

Optimum (optimam). 1879. [L., subst. 
use of n. of optimus best.] Biol. That degree 
or amount of heat, light, food, moisture, etc. 
most favourable for growth, reproduction, 
or other vital process. Also attrib. Best or 
most favourable. 

Option (9-pfon). 1604. [- Fr. option or L. 
optio, f. stem of optare; see OPT, -10N.] 1. The 
action of choosing; choice. Also íransf. A 
thing that is or may be chosen. 2. Power or 
liberty of choosing; a freedom of choice 1633. 
3. The right which an archbishop formerly 
had on the consecration of a bishop, of 
choosing one benefice within the see of the 
latter, to be in his own patronage for the 
next presentation. (Abolished in 1845.) 1701. 
4. The privilege (acquired on some con- 
sideration) of executing or relinquishing, as 
one may choose, within a specified period a 
commercial transaction on terms now fixed; 
esp. that of calling for the delivery (a call), 
or making delivery (a put), or both (a double 
option), within a specified time, of some 
particular stock or produce at a specified 
price and to a specified amount 1755. 

1. Plantation. must proceed from the o. of the 

ple, else it sounds like an exile BACON. 2. He 

Peel] had no o. about accepting [office]—his 
Sovereign sent for him, and he must come 1850. 
A sentence of imprisonment without the o. of a 
fine (mod.). 

Optional (o-pfonàl) a. 1765. [f. prec. + 
7AL^.] 1. That is a matter of choice; depend- 
ing on choice or preference; not obligatory 
1792. 2. Leaving something to choice. 

1. Even this burthen was o., not compulsory 
1818. 2. Original writs are either o. or peremptory 
BLACKSTONE. B. sb. U.S. An o. subject of study 


Optimi'stically 


OR 


Opto-, from Gr. ónrós ‘seen, visible’, used 
as comb. form with the notion of ‘sight, 
vision’, or ‘optic’. See Main words, t 

Optogram (e. ptogrom). 1878. [f. Opro- + 
"GRAM.] Kühne's term for the image formed 
on the retina by the action of light, which 
may be rendered permanent by chemical 
means. 

Optologist (opto-lódsist). 1903. [f. Opto- 
+ -LOGIST.] A sight-testing optician, So 
Opto-logy, Optolo-gical a. 

jptometer (epte-mitar). 1738. [f. Opro- 

+ -METER.] A name of various instruments 
for testing vision; esp. one for measuring the 
refractive power of the eye and thus testing 
long- or short-sightedness. Hence Opto:me- 
trist, 1 

Optophone (o-ptofo*n). 1 (t. Orro- + 
-PHONE.] An instrument to enable the blind 
to read printed type by the medium of sound, 

Opulence (9-pitléns). 1510. L. opulentia, 
f. opulent-; see next, -ENCE.] Wealth, riches, 
affluence. Also transf. and Jig. 

Opulent (ọpiŭlënt), a. 1001. [= L. 
opulens, -ent- or opulentus, f. *ops-, pl. opes 
resources, wealth (cf. Opus, COPIOUS); see 
ULENT.] 1. Rich, wealthy, affluent. b. 
Yielding great wealth 1004. 2. transf. and 
fig. Rich in some respect: a. in mental 
wealth; b. in material possessions; e. in 
physical development; plump [from Fr.]. 
1701. 3. Of flowers, oto.: Rich in blossom, 
tint, or fragrance; splendid 1803. 

1. I shall be strangely unfortunate if I meet not 
with some o, widow 1704, 2. Her braided o, hair 

u )r beast or bird or fish, or o. flower 


O-pulent-ly adv. 

nf'ü) 1601, [L. Opuntia 
(sc. herba), a plant growing about the Locrian 
city Opus (acc. Opuntem) in Greece; taken as 
a generic name.] A large genus of cactaceous 
plants; also, the fruit of a plant of this genus; 


the Prickly Pear or Indian Fig. 

Opus (eis, c. ph, 1809. [L. opus work, 
pl. opera.) A work, a composition; esp. a 
musical composition or set of compositions 
as numbered among the works of a com- 
poser in order of publication. Abbrev. Op. 

O. magnum or magnum 0.: à pression sig- 
nifying ‘great work’, frequent in Ei use, esp, in 
ref. to a large or important literary work. 

Opuscule (opp:skiul) 1658. (= (Or. 
opuscule — L, opusculum, dim. of opus work; 
see OPUS, -CULE.] A small work; esp. & 
literary or musical work of small size, var. 
llOpu'sculum (pl. -ula). 

Or (Qu), sb. 1562. [= (O)Fr. or - L. aurum 
gold.] Her. The tincture gold or yellow in 
armorial bearings. b. Or moulu, or molu; see 
ORMOLU. 

Or (on, ğı). adv.’ (prep., conj.) arch. and 
dial. {Late Northumb. OE. dr early, ME. (in 
Scandinavianized areas) dr, later or - ON. 
dr = OE. &r ERE.] tA. adv. I. As a positive. 
Early; = AIR adv. 2, ERE A. 1. -ME. II. As 
comparative. 1. Earlier, sooner; = ERE A. 
2. ME. only. 2. Formerly, before; = AIR adv. 
1, ERE A. 4. 1500. 

B. prep. 1. Before (in time); = ERE B. 1. 
ME. b. Confused with the conjunctive or ere 
(C. 1 d) for or e'er, or ever, but used simply a8 
= ere, before 1629. 2. Bef. an adv. of time 
taken subst., as long, now, etc., forming an 
advb. phrase; = ERE B. 2. 1450. n 

1. To dye or their day 1509. b. The Shepherds 4 
m. Len, Or ere me point of dawn, Sate simply 
chatting in a rustick row MILTON. Y 

C. E (or conjunctive adv.). 1. Of time: 
Before. ta. in conjunctional phrases or n 
or that; see ERE C. 1 —1721. b. Or alone, 1 
same sense ME. c. with the addition of n 
e'er (adding emphasis). late ME. d. Or i 
for or e'er, or ever; see B. 1 b. 1668. 2. 
preference: Sooner than; = ERE C. 2. M 05 

1. b. Wil you drink or you go, or wil you tf 
you drinke? 1553. c. Thou ‘accursed Spiriy 
8 thou wert born! WESLEY. 

ar TI. iv. 288. 

Or (01, ó1) conj.* (adv.*) ME. Adem 
form of the obs. OTHER conj. Oris PrOD A 
the conjunction, not the associated adv. (S 


r 
sense 2), which continued to be others e 
outher, = mod. Eng. either (in eem 


though or. .or also occurs.) I. gen. A Td 
co-ordinating two (or more) words, phri A 
or clauses, between which there is 


OR- 


alternative. b. When singular subjects (sb. 
or pron.) are co-ordinated by or, the tendency 
is for the vb. and following pronouns to be 
plural, when the mutual exclusion of the 
singular subjects is not emphasized 1601. 2. 
The alternative expressed by or is emphas- 
ized by prefixing to the first member, or 
adding after the last, the associated adv. 
EITHER, formerly OTHER or OUTHER ME. *jb. 
For or occurring after neither, sce these 
words and mor 1523. c. Or is used after 
whether; see WHETHER ME. 3. Or. .or in the 
sense of eilher..or is now poetic ME. tb. 
Or..or occurs with alternative questions; — 
whether..or. (Or alone = ‘whether’ is rare, 
prob. repr. L. an.) 21734. 4. After a primary 
statement or an exhortation, or appends a 
secondary alternative; = otherwise, else; in 
any other case; if not ME. 5. Or else (also 
formerly orels): = or if not, or otherwise; = 
sense 4; seo ELSE 4. ME. 6. Or connects two 
words denoting the same thing: — otherwise 
called, that is (= L. vel, sive) ME. 

1. Did you send a verbal or a written message? 
1776, A vine or two 1861. You may walk ten or 
even twelve miles without finding one 1903. 
b. If Tintoret or Giorgione are at hand RUSKIN. 
Mr. Darwin or Barnum would claim him as their 
own 1874. 2. You may take either the medal or its 
value 1903. b. An horse that had neither good 
eyes or feet 1691. 3. Or let us glory gain, or glory 
give POPE. b. Tell me where is fancie bred, Or in 
the heart, or in the head SHAKS. 4. Awake, arise, 
or be for ever fall’n Mint. 6. The Tame or House 
Spider 1608, 

Or-, pref., freq. in OE., and occas. in ME., 
now surviving in ORDEAL, and perh. in ORT. 
OE. or- was the stressed form (used in 
nominal compounds), corresp. to OFris., OS. 
ur-, or- (Du. or-), OHG. ur-, ir-, ar- (G. ur-), 
ON. or-, ur-, or-, Goth. us-, ur-; orig. an 
adv. and prep., meaning ‘out’. 

-or, a termination of words, and form of 
various suffixes, of L. origin. 

In AFr, the sound arising from Latin à became 

(7) and came ¢1300 to be written ow (onour). The 
earliest adopted words in ME. had o or w (onor, 
onur), but the regular representation after 1300 
was with ou (onour, honour). At the Renaissance, 
many of the -our words were conformed to the 
L. in -or; and nearly all words taken then or 
later from L, were spelt or. In Great Britain -our 
is still written in many of the words left un- 
changed in the 16th ¢., but American usage 
favours -or in all. 
-or (formerly often -our), repr. ultimately 
L. -or, -orem, in nouns of condition derived 
from verbal stems, as error, horror, liquor, 
tenor, torpor, tremor, etc. 

2. -or (formerly -our), repr. L. -or, -orem 
of agent-nouns, formed on stems identical 
with the supine stems of vbs. Of these there 
are: a. Those repr. L. agent-nouns other than 
those in -dtor, -étor, -itor, itor; as actor, author, 
confessor, doctor, inventor, tutor, etc. b. Agent- 
nouns in L. -dtor, -étor, tor, -itor were regu- 
lary reduced from -dtérem, etc., through 
-edor to OFr, -er, -eür, AFr. -eour, which 
became in ME. -our, and in Fr. -eur, and thus 
fell together with those from simple -orem 
in a. Such are conqueror, donor, emperor 
(imperatorem), juror, solicitor, vendor, ete. 
Also, saviour (AFr. sauvedur :— OFr. salveór, 
salvedor, L. salvatorem), which has preserved 
the vowel bef. -our. Similar are agent- 
nouns formed in Fr. or AFr. on the vb.st em, 
as purveyor, surveyor, tailor, warrior (AFT. 
werreyour, f. werreier to war) c. Agent- 
nouns in -dtor, -étor, ~itor, ilor, *ütor, adopted 
in later times in Fr., or in Eng., retain t, 
appearing in Fr. as -ateur, teur, ete., and 
have now in Eng. the same written form as 
in L., e.g. administrator, creator, creditor, etc. 
Some of these, from OFr. or AFr., had for- 
merly -our, as creatour, creditour, etc.; others 
of later formation, immed. from L., have had 
the -or form from the first. d. -or is some- 
times an alteration of another suffix, as of L. 
-arius, Fr. -ier, A Fr. -er,in bachelor, chancellor, 
or of Eng. er = OE. ere, in sailor. The 
frequent occurrence of ME. -our, mod. -or, 
in legal terms denoting the person acting, 
as opp. to the person acted upon in -é, -ce, 
e.g. lessor, lessee, has given it a kind of 
professional character; cf. sailor, sailer. 

3. -or (our) sometimes represents Fr. -oir, 
as manor, OFr. manoir, maneir, L. manére; 
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mirror, Fr. miroir, L. *miratorium; parlour, 
Fr. parloir, L. *parabolatorium. 

4. -or, repr. ME. = AFr. -our, Fr. -eur, L. 
-or, -orem, & var. of -ior, suffix of the com- 
parative degree of adjs., in major, minor. See 
-IOR. 

Ora’ (6°-ri). Hist. [OE., app. ON. aurar 
pl; commonly regarded as — L. aureus 
Zolden.] 1. A Danish money of account, 
reckoned in Domesday Book as = 20 pence, 
2. A measure of weight, used in Domesday 
Book for the ounce 1610. 

Ora (Gra). 1826. [I., = border, brim, 
coast, ete.) Entom. The inflexed or inferior 
lateral margin of the prothorax. 

Orach, orache (orátf) late ME. [xv 
arage, orage, XVI arache, etc. — AF r. arasche, 
OFr. arache, arrace (mod. arroche) := L. 
atripler. -plic- (or some intermediate form 
between this and its source) — Gr. drpddagus 
"5. A plant of the genus Afriplez, N. O. 
Chenopodiacez; esp. the Garden Orach or 
Mountain Spinach (A. hortensis). 

Oracle (oák'l), sb. ME. I- (O)Fr. oracle — 
L. oraculum, f. orare speak, plead, pray; see 
k.] I. 1. Gr. and Rom. Antig. The agency 
or medium by which à god was supposed to 
speak; the mouthpiece of the deity; the 
place or seat of such agency, at which divine 
utterances were believed to be given. 2. A 
response, often ambiguous or obscure, given 
usu. by a priest or priestess of a god, at the 
shrine or seat of the deity 1598. 

1, The Oracles are dumm Miur., Phr. To work 
the o., to influence-the agency or medium; to 
obtain the response desired by influence or 
mancuvring behind the scenes; also (slang), to 
raise money 1863. 2. An o. was procured exactly 
suited to the purpose of the leaders of the expedi- 
tion THIRLWALL. 

II. transf. 1. A vehicle or medium of divine 
communication. a. The holy of holies in the 
Jewish Temple; also, the mercy-seat within it 
1440. b. One who or that which expounds or 
interprets the will of God 1548. 2. Divine 
revelation; a message divinely inspired; also, 
pl. the sacred scriptures (from Rom. 3:2). 
late ME. 

1. a. Sion Hill, and Siloa's Brook that flowd 
Fast by the O. of God MrrT. b. In his company 
lone the Puzel, whom he used as an o. and a 
southsaier 1548. 2. The oracles or sayinges of 
God 1548. 


III. fig. 1. Something reputed to give 
oracular replies or advice 1625. b. Something 
regarded as an infallible guide or indicator, 
esp. when its action is mysterious, as a 
chronometer, a compass 1726. 2. A person 
reputed or affecting to be infallible 1596. 3. 
A wise utterance; an authoritative and 
infallible declaration; undeniable truth 1569. 
4. A prognostication 1596. 

1. b. He called it [a watch] his o., and said it 
pointed out the time for svay action of his life 
Swirt. 2. I am sir O., And when I ope my lips, 
let no dog barke SHAKS. 3. His Words were 
received as Oracles 1701. Hence Oracle v. trans. 
to utter as an o., intr. to speak as an o. 

Oracular (órwe-kiülài), a. 1631. (f. L. 

lum + -AR'.] 1. Of or pertaining to an 
oracle; that is the seat or medium of an 
oracle, or of direct divine communications 
1078. 2. Of the nature of an oracle 1631. b. 
Mysterious, ambiguous, or sententious, like 
the ancient oracles 1736. c. Ominous, 
portentous 1820. 3. Of a person: That 
delivers oracular responses; also fransf. 1821. 
4. Delivered, uttered, or decreed by an 
oracle 1820. 

2. Whatever he said or wrote was considered as o. 
by his disciples MACAULAY. b. He opened his 
lips, with an o. shake of the head 1845. 3. The o. 
press lays down the law 1863, Hence Ora-cular- 
ly adv., ness. 

Oraculous (órm-kiülos), a. Now rare or 
Obs. 1610. [t. as prec. + -OUS, perh. after 
contemp. miraculous. Cf. Fr. foraeuleur.] = 
ORACULAR. 

Urim and Thummim, those o. gems On Aaron's 
breast Mint. He grows on a sudden o. and in- 
fallible JOHNSON. Hence Ora-culous-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Oraison, obs. f. ORISON. 

Oral (6°-ral), a. (sb.) 1625. - late L. oralis, 
f. L. ds, or- mouth; see -aL'.] 1. Uttered in 
spoken words; transacted by word of mouth: 
spoken, verbal 1628. 2. Using speech only, 
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esp. for the instruction of the deaf and dumb 
1870. 3. Of or pertaining to the mouth 1656, 
4. Done or performed with the mouth, as the 
organ of eating and drinking 1625. B. sb. 
Short for oral examination, sound, ete. 1876. 

1. As for orall Traditions, what certaintie can 
there be in them? BP. HALL, 2. An 0. school 1880, 
3. O. cavity, (a) the cavity of the mouth; (b) in 
haustellate insects, the hollow on the lower surface 
of the head, from which the haustellum or suck- 
ing-mouth protrudes. b. Phoneti Uttered 
through the mouth, with the nasal passage closed. 
4. The orall eating and drinking of Christ in the 
Sacrament 1625. B. The Orals, short or long, in 
Feel, Fill, Tulle, Full, Fool 1887. So O-ralism, 
the instruction of 1 ‘lip-language’ 
1883. O-ralist 1867. O-rally adv., by, through, 
or with the mouth 1608, 

Orang (ðræ-n). 1778. = ORANG-OUTANG. 

Orange (orénds), sb.*, a. (ME. orenge — 
OFr. orenge in pomme d'orenge (XIV), later 
and mod. orange; ult. — Arab. náranj — Pers. 
ndrang (whence also Sp. naranja, ete.).] 
A. sb. 1. The fruit of a tree (see sense 2), a 
large globose, many-celled berry (HESPERID- 
IUM) with subacid juicy pulp, enclosed in a 
tough rind externally of a bright reddish 
yellow (= orange) colour. 2. In full orange- 
tree; An evergreen tree (Citrus aurantium), a 
native of the East; it produces fragrant 
white flowers, and the fruit mentioned in 
sense 1, (Also applied to allied species, or 
subspecies, as C. bigaradia, C. bergamia; see 
quots.) 1615, 3. Applied to various plants, or 
their fruit, mostly from some apparent 
resemblance in flower or fruit to the orange- 
tree 1817. 4. = SEA ORANGE, a large orange- 
coloured holothurian (Lophothuria fabricii) 
of globose shape 1753. 5. In full orange- 
colour: The reddish-yellow colour of the 
orange. Also, a pigment of this colour. 1587. 
6. Her. A roundel tenné (tawny-coloured) 
1502. 

1. Blood (-red), Malta or Maltese O., a red-pulped 
variety. Jaffa or Joppa O., a lemon-shaped and 
very sweet kind. Navel O., a nearly seedless 
variety from Brazil, etc., having the rudiment of 
a second fruit embedded in itsapex. Clove, Noble, 
or Mandarin O. = MANDARIN. Tangerine O.: see 
TANGERINE. The fruit of the Citrus bigaradia i 
called the Bitter, Horned, or Seville O.; and that of 
the C. bergamia, Bergamot O. or BERGAMOT". Phr, 
To squeeze or suck an 0., to extract all the juice 
from it; fig. to take all that is profitable out of 
anything, oe and lemons, a nursery game, 
in which a ditty beginning with these words is 
sung. 3. Native o. (Australia), (a) the orange- 
thorn, an orange berry with a leathery skin, about. 
one inch and a half in diameter; (5) the small 
native pomegranate, Capparis mitchelli, Quito 
O., Maclura aurantiaca, a species of nightshade 
in colour, fragrance, and taste resembling an o. 
See also MOCK-ORANGE. 
d Comb. 1. General; as 0,-bloom, -grove, 

o.-girl, -merchant, etc.; 0.-wi' -grower ; 
aped adj 
ecial: 0.-aphis, a black aphis (Siphonophora 
citrifolii) that infests the orange-tree; -jelly, (a) a 
jelly flavoured with orange-juice and orange-peel; 
(b) a variety of swede turnip; -marmalade, see 
MARMALADE; -oil, the essential oil obtained from 
the rind of the o.; -scale, any scale-insect which 
infests the orange-tree; esp. Aspidiotus aurantii, 

B. adj. Of the colour of an orange (see A. 5) 
1542. 

Comb. In names of orange-coloured varieties of 
apples or pears, as o.-bergamot, -musk, -pear, 
-pippin; also in names of plants, animals, etc. of 
ihis colour (more or less), as o. bat, the Phino- 
nycteris aurantia, inhabiting northern Australia, 
the male of which has fur of a bright orange; 
o.-cowry, a large handsome cowry (Cypraa 
aurantia) of a deep yellow colour; -grass, 
Hypericum; sarothra, having: minute, cep elle 
flowers; o. lily, Lilium croceum; 0. thorn; see 
A. 3, quots. 

Orange (@-rénd3), sb.* 1558, 1. Name of 
a town on the river Rhone in France, 
formerly the capital of a &mall principality 
of the same name, from which the princes 
of Orange-Nassau, the ancestors of William 
III of England, took their title. In Eng. 
Hist., * William of Orange' is an appellation 
of William III. b. attrib. Of or belonging to 
the Orange family or dynasty in Holland 
1647. 2. Eng. Hist. (attrib.) Applied to the 
ultra-Protestant party in Ireland, in ref. to 
the secret society of Orangemen formed in 
1795; ef. ORANGEMAN 1796. 

The members of ‘The Orange Lodge’ of Free- 
masons in Belfast and their adherents were 
known as ‘Orange boys’ and ‘Orangemen’. The 
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name of the lodge probably had ref. to William 
of Orange, or to the use of orange badges at the 
anniversary celebrations of his memory. Hence, 
no doubt, the use of ‘Orange’ as a party name. 

Orangeade (orénd3é'-d). 1706. [f. ORANGE 
Sb. + Ak, after lemonade.) A drink com- 
posed of orange and lemon juice diluted with 
water and sweetened. Also, now, an aerated 
water of an orange tint. 

Orangea ; do. 1599. [Cf. Sp. naranjada 
conserve of oranges, Fr. orangeat; see -ADO.) 
Candied orange-peel —1796. 

O-range-blo:ssom. 1786. The white 
fragrant blossom of the orange-tree. Worn 
by brides in wreaths, trimmings, etc., or 
carried in bouquets at the marriage cere- 
mony. 

O'range-flow:er, 1626. = prec. 

Comb. orange-flower water, the aqueous solu- 
tion of orange-flowers; the fragrant watery 
distillate left over in the preparation of neroli oil. 

Orang(e)ism  (eréndsiz'm) 1893. lf. 
ORANGE ch.“ + -ISM.] The system and prin- 
ciples upheld by the Orange Association; the 
principle of Protestant political ascendancy 
in Ireland. 

Orangeman (g-rénd3,mien). 1796. lt. 
ORANGE sb.* MAN.] A member of a political 
society formed, in 1795, for the defence of 
Protestantism and maintenance of Protest- 
ant ascendancy in Ireland; see ORANGE 80.8 

Orangery (g-rénd3,ri, @-réndséri). 1664. 
{In sense 1 = Fr. orangerie, f. oranger 
orange-tree; see -ERY 2.] 1, A place appro- 
priated to the cultivation of orange-trees. 
12. A scent extracted from the orange- 
flower; also, snuff scented with this 1744. 
O'range-taw:ny, a. and sb. 1575. A. adj. 
Of a dull yellowish brown colour; tan- 
coloured with a tinge of orange. B. sb. As 
the name of a colour or a fabric. 

Orangite (oeréndsoit). 1851. [Named, 
1851, from its colour. See ITE! 2 b.] Min. An 
orange variety of thorite, 

Orang-outang (ore-n,utw-n). Also 
orang-utan (O*rün,tán). 1099. [alt. of 
Malay órang ütan wild man, prob. through 
Du. orangutan, oerangoetan.| Zool. An 
anthropoid ape, Simia satyrus, of arboreal 
habits, inhabiting Borneo, Sumatra, and 
formerly Java; the male exceeds 4 feet in 
height and has very long arms, The Lesser 
Orang-utan is S. morio of Borneo. 

Orarion (orérign) 1772. [Græcized f. 
next.] In the Greek Church, the deacon's 
stole, 

Orarium (ore-ridm), 1706. [L., a napkin, 
f. 08, or- mouth, face; see -ARIUM.] a. The 
earlier name of the stole; spec. in the Greek 
Church = ORARION. b. The scarf attached 
to a pastoral staff 1814. 

Orate (oré'-t, O*re't), v. 1000. (f. orat-, 
pa. ppl stem of L. orare speak, plead. 
Formed anew in U.S, ¢1860, as a back- 
formation from oration.) intr. 11. To pray; 
to plead. 2. To act the orator; to hold forth, 
‘speechify’. Now usu. joc. or sarcastic. 

1. A Rhetorician, whose businesse is to 0. and 
persuade 1669, 

Oration (6ré!fon), sb. late ME. L- L. 
oratio discourse, speech, (eccl.) prayer, f. as 
Proc.; see -I0N.] 1, A prayer or petition to 
God; orison. Now only Hist, 2. A formal 
speech or discourse; esp. one delivered in 
connection with some particular occasion 
1502. 3. Speech, language; now only in 
Gram., in ‘direct’ and ‘oblique o." 

2. The Hero orations of the first orators of 
any age, Demosthenes and Æschines 1844. 


Ora'tion, v. collog. 1633. [f. prec. sb.] 
intr. To orate; to ‘speechify’. 
Orator (orütoi. late ME. [= AFr. 


oratour = (O)Fr. orateur — L. orator, oratór- 
speaker, pleader, f. orat-; see ORATE, -OR 2.] 
fl. An advocate, a spokesman; spec. à 
professional advocate 1050. 12. A petitioner 
or suppliant. (Commonly used in sub- 
scribing a letter or petition to a superior.) 
1727. b. Law. The plaintiff or petitioner in 
a bill or information in chancery or equity 
(now U.S.) 3. One who delivers a speech 
or oration in public; esp. an eloquent public 
speaker. late ME. t4. One sent to plead or 
speak for another; an ambassador, envoy, or 
messenger —1673. 5. Public O.: an officer of. 
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the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
Whose functions are to speak in the name of 
the University on State occasions; to go in 
person, when required, to plead the cause of 
the University; to write suitable addresses, 
letters of congratulation or condolence; to 
introduce candidates for honorary degrees, 
and to perform other like duties 1614. 

3. I come not (Friends) to steale away your 
hearts, I am no o., as Brutus is Saks. Som O. 
renound In Athens or free Rome MILTON, 

Oratorial (orátó*-ridl), a. Now rare. 1546. 
[In sense 1 f. L. oratorius (f. orator ORATOR + 
ius; see -ORY*) + -AL'. In sense 2 referred 
to OnaTORIO.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or proper 
to an orator. 2. Of or pertaining to an 
oratorio 1811. Hence Orato-rially adv. 

Oratorian (orüto*riün) 1644. [f. L. 
oratorius of or pertaining to an orator, 
oratorium place of prayer, ORATORY sb.' + 
AN.] A. adj. fi. = ORATORIAL 1, —1734. 2. 
Of or pertaining to the ORATORY (sb.' 3) 1862. 
B. sh. A father or priest of an oratory; spec. 
a member of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, 
or other similar society (see ORATORY sb.! 3) 
1656. 

Orato'ric, a. 1656. [f. L. orator ORATOR + 
-10, after historic, rhetoric.] = next. 

Oratorical (orüto-rikál) a. 1619. f. as 
prec. + -AL'; see -ICAL.] fl. = ORATORIAN 
a. 2. 2. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
an orator or oratory; rhetorical; also, 
according to the rules of oratory; charac- 
teristic of a professional advocate 1034. 3. 
Given to the use of oratory 1801. 

2. O. Discourses 1702. 3. Americans are an o. 
race 1898. Hence Orato-rically adv. 

Oratorio (orátó*-rio). 1727. E- It. oratorio — 
eccl. L. oratorium ORATORY sb. Named in 
XVI from the musical services in the church 
of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri in Rome, 
these being virtually examples of the older 
mystery play adapted to a religious service.] 
A form of extended musical composition, of 
^ semi-dramatie character, usu. founded 
on a scriptural theme, sung by solo voices 
and a chorus, to the accompaniment of a 
full orehestra, without the assistance of 
action, scenery, or dress. 

O-ratorize, v. 1620. [f. ORATOR sb. + 
k.] intr. To play the orator; to deliver an 
oration. Now usu. joc. or contemptuous: to 
“speechify’. 

O-ratorship. (See -suip.] The position or 
office of orator; esp. in Public O., the office 
of Public Orator in a University. 

Oratory (oráütori) sb.: ME. [- AFr. 
oratorie = (O)Fr. oratoire — eccl.L. oratorium, 
subst. use (sc. templum temple) of n. of 
oratorius, f. orat-; see ORATE, -ORY'] 1. A 
place of prayer; a small chapel; a room or 
building for private worship. Also in ref. to 
Jewish or pagan worship. 12. A faldstool at 
which a worshipper kneels —1771. 3. The 
name of certain religious societies in the R.C. 
Church; orig. and esp. the O. of St. Philip 
Neri or Congregation of the Fathers of the ., a 
society of priests living in community with- 
out vows, constituted at Rome in 1564. 

1. In 1 hallowed for publique vse and not 
in priuate Oratories HOOKER. 

Oratory (oerütori) sb.? 1586. L L. 
oratoria (Quintilian), subst. use (sc. ars art) 
of fem. of oratorius, f. orator; see ORATOR, 
-ORY'.] I. The art of the orator or of public 
speaking; the art of speaking eloquently; 
rhetoric 1593. 2. The delivery of orations or 
Speeches; rhetorical or eloquent language. 

1. That part of o, which relates to the moving of 
passions SWIFT. 2. It is seldom that o. changes 
votes 1849. 

Oratress (e. rätres). 1580. 
-ESS'.] A female orator, 
plaintiff. 

Orb (Q1b), 8b. 1526. - L. orbis ring, round 
surface, disc.] I. A circle and deriv. senses. 
1. A circle, or anything of circular form, as a 
circular disc, etc. Now rare. 1590. 2. Astrol. 
The space on the celestial sphere within 
which the influence of a planet, star, or 
‘house’ is supposed to act 1727. 13. Astron. 
‘The plane of the orbit of a planet, etc.; also, 
the orbit or path —1674. +4. A cyclical period, 
a cycle 1742. 


[f. ORATOR + 
tpetitioner, or 
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1. And I serue the Fairy Queene, To dew her orba 
n the green SHAKS. 3. Instruct t 
what orbs (o run POPE. he planeta in 

II. A sphere and deriv. senses. 1, Ola 
Astron. Each of the concentric hollow spheres 
supposed to surround the earth and to carry 
the planets or stars with them in their 
revolution; see SPHERE. Obs. exc. Hist, 1596, 
2. Anything of spherical or globular Shape 
1597. 3. A general name for the heavenly 
bodies (sun, moon, planeta, or stars), in sense 
either of ‘globe’, or of ‘disc’. Chiefly poet, 
or rhet. 1596. tb. spec. The earth; cf, I. 
orbis terrarum ~1667. 4. The eye-ball; the 
eye. poet. and rhet. 16.. 5. The globe gur- 
mounted by a cross forming part of the 
regalia; also called mound, formerly globe, 
ball 1702. 6. fig. ta. A ‘sphere’ of action or 
activity; rank, station. (Often with ref, to 
sense II. 1.) 1757. b. (from II. 2 or 3.) An 
organized or collective whole; a rounded 
mass; a ‘world’ 1603. 

2. What a hell of witchcraft lies In the small o, of 
one particular tear! SHAKS. 3. The O. of Day 
GRAY. b. Twel. N. III. I. 43, 4. These eys..thir 
seeing have forgot, Nor to thir idle orbs doth sight 
appear MILT. 6. a. Evangelists of an higher Orbe 
then..Bishops 1644. Comb. o.-fish, an Bast 
Indian fish (Chatodon or Ephippius orbis). 

Orb, sb. 1500. [- AFr. orbe, AL. orba, 
perh. - subst. use of fem. of L. orbus deprived, 
devoid (of), rel. to ORPHAN. Cf. Fr. mur orbe 
blind wall.] Arch. Blank or blind window; 
hence plain stone panel, blank panel. 

Orb (dab, v. 1000. [f. ORB 80.1] 1. trans. 
To enclose in, or as in, an orb or circle 1045. 
2. To form or gather into an orb, disc, or 
globe; to round out 1600. 

1. Yea Truth and Justice then Will down return 
to men, Orb'd in a Rain-bow MILTOx. 

Orbed (ibd, poet. óxbéd), a. 1597. |f. 
ORB sb. and v. + D.] 1. Formed into, or 
having the form of, an orb; rounded; arched. 
Also fig. 2. In comb., as full-o. (having a full 
orb), etc. 1667. 

Orbicular (gabi-kitilia), a. (sb.) late ME. 
- late L. orbicularis, t. L. orbiculus, dim. ot 
orbis (see ORB sb.', -CULE); se! ^]. A. adj. 
1. Round as a circle or dise; circular, of 
circular plan or section. b. Anat. and Zool. 
Applied to structures of circular or discoidal 
form; spec. to those muscies (sphincters) 
surrounding, and having the function of 
closing, natural apertures of the body, as 
the sphincters of the mouth, eyelids, ete. 


(Also in L. form orbicularis.) 1615. €. Bol, Of 
circular outline, as leaves, etc. 1731. 2. 
Spherical, globular. Sometimes loosely, 


Having a rounded or convex (as opp. to a 
flat) surface. late ME. 3. /ig. Full-orbed, 
rounded, complete 1073. 4. Nat. Hist. 
Combined with other adjs. of form; (esp. in 
Bot. of leaves), as o.-cordate, -ovale, eto. 1847. 
5. O. bone (os orbiculare), a very small bone 
of the middle ear, at the end of the incus, 
and articulating with the stapes 1700... 

1. Quite through his bright o. targe CHAPMAN, . 
The household ruin was thus full and o. 
QUINCEY. 

B. sb. Anat. An orbicular muscle. See A. J. 
b. Also in L. form orbicularis. 1872. Hence 
Orbicula:rity, o. form or character. 
Orbi-cular-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

Orbiculate (oibi-kiülét), a. 1760. 
orbiculatus, f. orbiculus; see prec., ~A" 
= ORBICULAR. Chiefly in Nat. Hist. 
Orbi:culated a. ds 

Orbiculato-, comb. f. L. orbiculatus, Oi 
BICULATE, in sense *orbiculately—', 88 0r 
ordate, etc. > fa 

Orbit (abit). 1548. [- L. orbita whee! 
track, course, path (of the moon), in me 195 
exe. cavity, subst. use of fem. (sc. via way) 
orbitus circular, f. orbis, orb. ORB sb. 5 A 
Anai. The bony cavity containing the 105 
and its muscles, glands, etc.; the DD. 
b. Zool. The border of, or part surrount m 
the eye in a bird, insect, etc. 1774. T 
confusion with ORB 80. II. 4.] The eye- f E 
the eye 1728. 2. Astron. The path Ched 
heavenly body; the curved path Dos x 
by a planet or comet round the guns Tus 
satellite about its primary, etc. (Rare 15705 
the ecliptic.) 1696. Ab. Confused with 
see ORB sb. II. 1, 3, 6. 1727. 
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1. c. Or roll the lucid o. of an eye YOUNG, 2. fig, 
The backslidings of my aunt. Dinah in her o. did 
the same service in estab! father's 
system 1759. Hence Orbital a, of, belonging to, 
or connected with an o.; taking place In an 0., as 
0, revolution. 

Orbitar (ibit), a. (sb.) 1741. [= Fr. 
orbitaire (Paré), f. orbite; see ORBIT, Anl. 
Anat. = ORBITAL; var. O-rbitary. B. sb. 
The zygomatic suture 1782. 

Orbitelous (Qubiti-los), a. 1857. It. mod. L. 
orbitelus, Fr. orbitile, t. L. orbis circle + tela 
web; see -OUS.] Zool. Applied to those 
spiders which spin circular webs, as the 
garden-spider, So O-rbitele, an o. spider. 

O'rbito-, comb. form of L. orbita ORBIT, 
usu, in sense ‘relating to the orbit along with 
(some other part)’, as 0.-nasal, -temporal 


adjs., otc. 

Orbitolite (oxbi-tóloit). 1859. [In mod. L. 
orbitoliles, f. orbita ORBIT + Gr. Xos stone; 
Bee -LITE.] The fossil shell of a foraminifer of 
the genus Orbitolites. 

Orbitosphenoid (@:abitosfi-noid). 1854. 
If. OnBrrO- + SPHENOID.] A. adj. Belonging 
to the orbit and the sphenoid bone; applied 
to a small bone or bony process forming part 
of the eye-socket, and (in man) constituting 
the lesser wing of the sphenoid bone. B. sb. 
The o. bone or process. So Ot:rbito- 
sphenoi-dal a. = prec. A. 

rby (abi, a. rare and poet. 1011. [f. 
ORB sb.' + -Y'.] Of the form of an orb; 
moving as in a circle, ‘coming round’; of the 
nature of, or pertaining to, a heavenly body. 

Orc, ork (dak). 1500. [In sense 1 = Fr. 
orque or L. orca kind of whale (Pliny).] 
1, A cetacean of the genus Orca, family 
Delphinidm; esp. the killer (O. gladiator. 
Gray). Formerly applied to more than one 
vaguely identified sea-monster. 1611, 2. 
Occas. more vaguely (cf. L. Orcus, Rom. orco, 
and see OGRE): A devouring monster, an 
ogre 1590, Also (in sense 1) O. rea. 

Orcadian (oakédiün), a. and sb, 1661, t. 
L. Orcades the Orkney Islands + -IAN.] A. 
adj. Ot or pertaining to Orkney. B. sb. A 
native or inhabitant of Orkney. 

Orcanet (G-akiinét). 1548. [- OFr. orcanelte, 
altered from arcanette, dim. of arcanne, for 
OFr. aleanne — med.L. alkanna, whence 
ALKANET.] = ALKANET, 

Orcein (jasiin) 1838. [Altered from 
Onom.] Chem. A red colouring-matter 
OH, NOH obtained from orcin by the action 
of ammonia and oxygen, and existing in tho 
dye called orchil. 

Orchard (jatfozd). (OK. ortgeard, oréjeard, 
orde(a)rd garden, orchard = Goth. aurtigards 
garden (of. aurtja yeupyós, and OHG, kaorzón 
cultivate). The first element repr. L. hortus 
garden; the second YARD sb.") fa. Formerly, 
in general sense, A garden, for herbs and 
fruit-trees. b. Now, an enclosure for the 
cultivation of fruit-trees. 

altri, and Comb., as o. grass, any grass gon 
in an o., esp. in U.S., the Cock’s-foot Grass, 
Dactylis glomerata; -house, a glass house for the 
protection of fruit that is delicate, or is wanted 
early; o. oriole, a N. Amer, oriole (Icterus 
spurius) which hangs its nest from the boughs of 

it and other trees, 

O'rcharding. 1004. (t. prec. + -ING'.] 
1. The cultivation of fruit-trees in orchards. 
2. concr. Land laid out and planted with 
fruit-trees, (Chiefly Amer.) 1721. 

O'rchardist. 1704. lf. as prec. + -IST.] 
One who cultivates an orchard. 

Orchestic (oike'stik), a. and sb. 1842. [= 
Gr. dpxnorixds, f. done dancer; see e.] A. 
adj. Of or pertaining to dancing. B. sb. 
(more freq. in pl.) The art of dancing 1850. 

Orchestra (j-ikéstrü). 1606. [— L. orches- 
fra — Gr. ópxýorpa, f. dpxetodu dance. Formerly 
stressed orchesstra.] 1. Gk. Theatre. A large 
Semicircular space in front of the stage, 
Where the chorus danced and sang. 2. That 
Part of a theatre or other building assigned 
to the band or chorus of singers 1724. 3. The 
company of musicians themselves; a com- 
pany of performers of concerted instrumental 
music in a theatre, concert-room, ete. 1720. 
b. transf. The set of instruments played by 
Buch a company of musicians 1834. 

3. c. Also o. chairs, stalls (U.S.), that part of a 
theatre known in England as the ‘stalls’ (STALL 
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Orchestrate (jukéstre't), v. 1880, If. 
preo. + -ATE*, porh. after Fr, orchestrer.] 
trans. To compose or arrange for an orches- 
tra; to score for orchestral performance. 
Hence Orchestra-tion, the action or art of 
orchestrating; tho style in which a piece of 
music is orchestrated; instrumentation of 
orchestral music. O'rchestrator. 

Orchestre, -ter (Altar, formerly Q1ko:8- 
tox). 1023, - Fr. orchestre L. orchestra.] = 
ORCHESTRA. 


Orchestric (oikestrik) a. 1786.  [f. 
ORCHESTRA + -10.] I. Better OROHESTIC, q.v. 
2. Orchestral 1839. 

Orchestrina (jukéstrbnà). Also -ino. 
1838. [f. ORCHESTRA + -INA!, after concertina, 
oto.] fa. An instrument of the keyboard 
kind, imitating various other musical instru- 
ments. b. A mechanical instrument resem- 
bling a barrel-organ, intended to imitate the 
effect of an orchestra. So Orche:strion (cf. 


accordion}. 

Orchid (kid). 1845. [Introduced by 
Lindley; f. mod. L. Orchidew or Orchidacew ; 
see OROHIDEOUS and -ID*.] Any plant of the 
orchis family (Orchidacem or Orchidew), a 
large Natural Order of monocotyledons, 
distinguished by having one, or rarely two, 
sessile anthers, united with the pistil (gynan- 
drous) into a central body called the column, 
and containing pollen coherent in masses 
(pollinia); the flowers have three sepals and 
three petals, and are often remarkable for 
brilliancy of colour or grotesqueness of form. 

Orchidaceous (ğıkidë" fəs), a. 1838. (t. 
mod. L. Orchidacie, substituted by Lindley 
for the earlier Orchidew; see ORCHIDEOUS, 
-ACEOUS,] I. Belonging to the N.O. Orchi- 
dacee, OROHID. 2. Resembling an orchid, 
esp. in being showy 1864. 

Orchidean (o1ki-diün), a. rare, 1821. [f. 
mod.L. Orchidew (see ORCHIDEOUS) + -AN.] 
Belonging to the Orchidee, orchidaceous; 
pertaining to or characteristic of an orchid. 

Orchideous (ọJki'diəs), a. 1818. [f. mod. 
L. Orchidee (Linnwus, 1751), irreg. f. orchid-, 
wrongly assumed stem of L. orchís — Gr. 
čpxıs testicle; see -0U5.] Belonging to the 
Orchidew or natural order of plants akin to 
the genus Orchis; orchidaceous. 

Orchido-, assumed comb. form of Gr. 
orie (the etym, form being orchio-); usu. 
taken as if repr. OncHID; as in Orchid 
logist, one versed in orchidology ; Orchido:- 
logy, that branch of botany which deals 
with orchids; eto. 

Orchil (jatfil). 1483. [- OFr. orcheil, 
orcele, orseil (mod. orseille), perh. to be 
referred ult. to I.. ħerba urceolaris plant for 
polishing glass pitchers (Pliny), f. urceolus, 
dim. of urceus pitcher, See AKCHIL,] 1. A 
red or violet dye prepared from certain 
lichens, esp. Roccella tinctoria, 2. The lichen 
Roccella tinctoria, or other species from which 
the dye is obtained 1758. 

Orchilla (oii), orchella (entf. l). 
1703. [= It. orcello, OSp. orchillo (mod. 
archilla); seo O. 1. = prec, I. 2. (usu. 
o. weed.) = prec. 2. 1772. 

Orchis ((akis). 1562. [~ L. orchis, the 
plant — Gr. dpys testicle, also the plant py 
(80 called from the usual shape of the tubers). 
See Oxcurp.] The typical genus of Orchi- 
dacew or Orchids, comprising terrestrial 
herbs of temperate regions, with tuberous 
root (usu. having two tubers), and erect 
fleshy stem bearing a spike of flowers, usu. 
purple or red, with spurred lip; any plant of 
this genus, or (pop.) of other genera resem- 
bling this. b. With defining word (sometimes 
denoting an insect, otc., which the flower 
resembles): as BEB O., BUTTERFLY O., FIN- 
GER O., FLY O., ete. 1785. 

Where. .far descried High tower'd the spikes of 
purple orchises M. ARNOLD, 
lO rchitis (oikoi-tis). 1799. [t. Gr. doxıs 
testicle + -ITIS.]) Path. Inflammation of the 
testicle. Hence Orchi-tic a. 

Orchotomy (o1kotómi) Also orchio-. 
1753. [- Gr. épxorouía, f. dove testicle; see 
-TOMY.] Surg. Excision of the testicles; 
castration. 
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Orcin (jin) Also -ine. 1840. (- mod. 
L. orcína, f. stem of It. orcello ORCIL; soo 
x.] Chem. A colourless crystalline sub- 
stance (CI. O, + H,O) obtained from the 
various kinds of orchilla-weed, turning red, 
brown, or yellow, in contact with air, or 
when treated with various compounds. Cf. 
OROKIN, 

Ordain (oidé^n) v. IME. ordeine = 
Abr, ordeiner = OFr. ordener (tonic stem 
ordein-), later -oner (mod. -onner) = L. 
ordinare, f. ordo, ordin- ORDER sb.) I. To put 
in order, arrange, make ready, prepare. tl. 
trans, To arrange in regular order; to array, 
marshal, order —1581. 12. To set or keop in 
Proper order; to regulate, direct, conduct 
—HB9. 13. To arrange the order or course of 
~1681. 4. To set up (something) to continue 
in a certain order; to institute. Now arch. 
ME. 15, To plan, devise, contrive -1520. t6. 
To put in order (for a purpose); to prepare, 
equip; to furnish -1548. 17. To dispose 
bru 71502. 18, intr. To make preparation 
é. He hath..ordened his arowes to destroye 
COVERDALE Pa, 7:13, 

II. To appoint, decree, destine, order. fl. 
trans. To appoint to a charge, duty, or office 
~1809. fb, Const. fo do something; to (on, 
upon) some office, ete. 1070. 2. Eccl. To ap- 
point or admit ceremonially to the ministry 
of the Christian Church; to confer holy 
orders upon ME. 13. To appoint or assign 
(to or for a special purpose, etc.) 1018. 4. Of. 
the Deity, fate, etc.: To decree, predestine, 
destine, Also absol, or intr. ME. 5. T'o decree 
as a thing to be observed; to enact ME. b. 
absol. or intr. To appoint, command ME. 6. 
= ORDER v. II. 2. Obs. or arch. late ME. 
17. = ORDER v. IT. 3. 1621. 

1. Wherefore are magistrates ordaynod, but that 
the tranquillitie of the commune weale maye be 
confirmed? LATIMER, 2. I am a young Clergyman, 
Ordained the very Last Ember-Week 1718, 4. 
The moment. whieh God had ordained from the 
beginning 1865, The path we are ordained to 
tread LYTTON. 5. That which is ordained by law 
they term lawful and just Jowgrr, 7. Afterward 
he ordeined a. boat made of one tree. and went 
to sea in it HAKLUYT. Hence Ordatnable a, 
Ordal ner. Ordai-nment, the action or fact of 
ordaining. 

Ordalium  (o1dé^libm), 1599. Med. L. 
adaptation of the word orddl, ORDEAL; in 
Eng. uso in xvin. 

Ordeal (dial, (1d). (OE. orddl, ordél 
(whence AL. ordalium, ordela, -elum) = 
OF ris. ordél, OS, urdélí (Du. oordeel), OHG. 
urteili (G, urteil) judgement, judicial decision 
i= Gmo, *usdailjam, corresp. to OK, dd@lan, 
O8, ddéljan, OHG. ar-, irteilen (G. urteilen), 
adjudge as one's share, decido, give judge- 
ment i= *usdaíljan share out, f. *uz- out 
(On. pref.) + *dailjan DEAL v.] 1. An 
ancient Teutonic mode of trial, in which a 
suspected person was subjected to some 
physical test. fraught with danger, e.g. the 
plunging of the hand in boiling water, the 
carrying of hot iron, walking barefoot and 
blindfold between red-hot plough-shares, 
oto., the result being regarded as the im- 
mediate judgement of the Deity. 2, fig. Any- 
thing which severely tests character or 
endurance; a trying experience, a trial 1658, 

attrib, and Comb., as o. fire, etc,; o.- bean, the 
poisonous CALABAR-BEAN, 

Order ((:ado1), sb. (ME. ordre - (Or. 
ordre, earlier ordene = L. ordo, ordin- row, 
series, course, array, rank (of soldiers), 
class, degree, captaincy, command, (eccl.) 
rank in the Church, rel. to ordiri begin, 
ornare ADORN.) I. Rank generally; a rank, 
grade, class, I. A rank, row, series, Obs. or 
arch. 1563, b. Arch. A series of mouldings 
1845, 2, A rank of the community; a social 
division, grade, or stratum; esp. in higher, 

orders ME. b. A definite rank in the 
state. late ME. c. Rank in the abstract. 
poet, 1007. 3. A body of persons of the same 
profession, occupation, or pursuits, regarded 
as a separate class in the community, late 
ME. 4, A class, group, kind, or sort, of 
persons, beings, or things, having its rank 
in a scale of being, or importance, or dis- 
tinguished from others by nature or charac- 
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2. That part of the Catechism is written for the 
lower orders 1893. b. The most High and Sacred 
O. of Kings 1683. 3. The spirit of the whole 
clerical o. rose against this injustice MACAULAY. 
4. He possessed talents of a high o. DISRAELI, 

II. Rank in specific departments, 1. Each 
of the nine ranks or grades of angels, viz. 
seraphim, cherubim, thrones, dominations, 
principalities, powers, virtues, archangels, 
angels ME. 2. Eccl. a. A grade or rank in 
the Christian ministry, or in an eccl. hier- 
archy ME. b. The rank, status, or position 
of a clerzyman or ordained minister of the 
Church. Now always pl, more fully holy 
orders. ME. c. The conferment of holy 
orders, the rite of ordination ME. 3. a, A 
religious society or fraternity (as of monks, 
nuns, friars) living under a rule; as the 
Benedictine or Franciscan 0. ME. b. A 
fraternity of knights bound by à common 
rule of life, and having a combined military 
and monastic character; as the Teutonic O., 
the O. of Knights Templars, etc. late ME, 4. 
An institution, generally founded by a sove- 
reign, or prince of high rank, for the purpose 
of rewarding meritorious service by the con- 
ferring of a dignity. late ME. b. The badge 
or insignia of such a dignity 1533. 5. Arch. 
A system of parts subject to certain uniform 
established proportions; esp. in Class. Arch., 
applied to modes of architectural treatment 
founded upon the proportions of columnsand 
the kind of their capitals, with the relative 
proportions and amount of decoration used 
in their entablatures, etc. 1563. 6, Math. The 
degree of complexity of any analytical or 
geometrical form, equation, expression, 
operator, or the like, as denoted by an 
ordinal number (first, second, third, ., nth) 
1706. 7. Nat. Hist. One of the higher groups 
in the classification of animals, vegetables, 
or minerals, forming a subdivision of a class, 
and itself subdivided into families, or into 
genera and species 1760. 

2. a. Holy orders: in the R.C.Ch., those of 9 
priest, deacon, and (since 12th c.) subdeacon; in 
the Anglican and Eastern Ch., only those of 
bishop, priest, and deacon. Minor orders: in the 
R.C.Ch., those of acolyte, exorcist, reader, and 
door-keeper, in the Eastern Ch., subdeacon, 
reader, and sometimes singer. b. The Pope has 
pronounced against the validity of Anglican 
orders 1903. Phr. To take orders, to be ordained. 
In orders, in the position of an ordained clergy- 
man, In deacon's orders, in priest's or full orders. 
€. Those five commonly called Sacraments, that 
is to say, Confirmation, Penance, Orders, Matri- 
mony, and Extreme Unction Art. Religion xxv. 
3. a. It was the Friar of Orders gray 1596. b. The 
hospytelers and Templars were two fygtinge 
orders 1550, That fair O. of my Table Round 

TENNYSON. 4. The honourable Ordre of the 

Gartier, late ME. b. To whom he will carry the 

O. of the Black Eagle 1710. 5. The five Orders of 

Classical Architecture, the "Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, 

Corinthían, and Composite, rising above each 

other in relative height, lightness, and decoration. 

Of these the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian are the 

original Greek orders, the Tuscan and Composite, 

Roman modifications or varieties. 6. A fluxion 

of the second order is a fluxion of a fluxion; an 

infinitesimal of the second order is one infinitely 
smaller than one of the first order. The degree 
of a quantic in the variables x, y, z..is generally 
spoken of as its o. 1895. 7. Natural O. (of plants), 

a group consisting of genera or families naturally 

allied in general structure, as opp. to an O. in an 

artificial system (e.g. the Sexual System of 

Linneus), the members of which agree only in 

some single characteristic which may be un- 

important. 

III. Sequence, disposition. 1. Sequence or 
Succession in space or time; succession of acts 
or events; the course or method of occur- 
rence or action ME. 2. Formal disposition or 
array, late ME. b. The condition in which 
everything is in its proper place, and per- 
forms its proper functions. late ME. c. Mil. 
Equipment for a particular purpose, as 
marching o. 1837. 13. Disposition of 
measures for some purpose; suitable action 
—1827. 4. Regular or customary mode of 
procedure —1715. 5. The fixed arrangement 
found in the existing constitution of things; 
a natural, moral, or spiritual system in which 
things proceed according to definite laws 
ME. 6. Liturgiology. A stated form of divine 
service, etc., prescribed by eccl. authority or 
custom; the service so prescribed. late ME. 
7. spec. (from III. 4.) The prescribed or 
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customary mode of proceeding in debates or 
discussions, or in the conduct of public 
meetings, etc., or conformity with the same 
1782. 8. (= civil or public o.) The mainten- 
ance and observance of law or constituted 
authority; law-abiding state; absence of 
insurrection, riot, turbulence, or crimes of 
violence 1483. 9. State or condition generally 
(qualified as good, bad, etc.); normal, healthy, 
or efficient condition 1568. 10. Mil. The 
position in which a rifle is held as a result of 
the command to ‘order arms’; see ORDER v. 
1. 1847. 

1. Stand not vpon the o. of your going, But go at. 
once SHAKS. He has inverted the natural o, 1799. 
2. The crevasses are. .apparently without law or 
o. in their distribution TYNDALL. b. O. is 
Heav'n's first Law POPE. His love of o. made him 
always the most regular of men 1882. 3. Meas. for 
M. II. ii, 25. Phr. To fake o., to take measures, 
make arrangements. 5. The old o. changeth, 
yielding place to new TENNYSON. The existence 
ofan invisible o. of things 1878. Phr. O. of nature, 
of things, of the world, moral o., spiritual o., ete. 
6. The G. of Confirmation Bk. Com. Prayer. 7. 
Here Gen. Manners called Sir Francis to 9. 1812. 
Phr. O. of business, to rise to a point of o., the 
speaker or motion is not in o., or is out of o. See 
also O. of the day, in V. 8. Peace and o. were 
maintained by police regulations of German 
minuteness and strictness M. PATTISON. 9. The 
Ships were all in prime O., all lately rebuilt 1743. 

IV. The action or an act of ordering. fl. 
The action of putting or keeping in order; 
regulation, control —1690. 2. An authorita- 
tive direction, injunction, mandate; an 
instruction 1548. 3. spec. a. Law. A decision 
of a court or judge, made or entered in 
writing; in the Supreme Court, a direction 
other than a final judgement 1726. b. Bank- 
ing, etc. A written direction to pay money or 
deliver property, given by a person legally 
entitled to dispose thereof 1673. c. Business. 
A direction to make, provide, or furnish 
anything, at the responsibility of the person 
ordering; a commission to make purchases, 
supply goods, etc. A large o. (slang), a large 
demand, proposal, etc. d. A pass for admis- 
sion, without payment or at a reduced price, 
to a theatre, etc., or to a museum, park, 
private establishment, or the like 1763. 

2. Grumio gaue o. how it should be done SHAKS. 
"The Agamemnon was under orders to strengthen 
the China fleet 1884. 3. a. An o. to pay 2s. a 
month was made 1903. b. I will send a Post- 
Office o. in repayment 1846. c. Poets indeed are 
not made ‘to o.' BAGEHOT. Boots and shoes 
ready made, or to o. 1903. 

V. Phrases and Combinations. 

O. of the day. a. In a legislative body, the 
business set down for debate on a particular day 
(= Fr. l'ordre du jour). b. Specific commands or 
notices issued by the commanding officer to his 
troops. c. collog. The prevailing rule or custom of 
the time. In order: a. In proper sequence or 
succession. b. In proper condition; in obedience 
to constituted authority or usage. c. Appropriate 
to or befitting the occasion; suitable. d. In (or 
on) short o. (also quick o.): without delay, im- 
mediately U.S. In o. to: ta. In reference to; for 
the sake of. b. With a view to the bringing about 
of (something), for the purpose of (some prospec- 
tive end). Now only const. inf. In o. that: to the 
end that. Out of o.: Not in proper sequence, 
orderly arrangement, or settled condition; not in 

roper or normal condition of action, mind, 

ily health, ete. 

Comb.: o. clerk, a clerk who enters business 
orders; o. form, a partially blank form to be 
filled up in giving a business order; o.-paper, a 
paper on which questions, etc., coming in the o. 
of the day, in a legislative assembly, are entered ; 
-word (Fr. mot d'ordre), the military pass-word, a 
watchword. Hence O-rderless a. devoid of o. or 
method; disorderly 1596. 

Order (6-1doa), v. IME. ordre, f. prec.] I. 
1. (rans. To give order or arrangement to; to 
put in order; spec. to draw up in order of 
battle, to array. arch. 2. To set or keep in 
order or proper condition; to dispose accord- 
ing to rule; to regulate, govern, manage; to 
settle 1509. b. refi. To conduct oneself, be- 
have. Now arch. 1535. c. Of the Deity, eto.: 
To ordain 1642. 13. To make ready, prepare 
(for a purpose)-1722. +4. To bring into order 
or submission to lawful authority; hence, to 
correct, cliastise —1667. 15. To treat, deal 
with, manage (in a specified manner) 1799. 

1. He ordred his battail, like a man expert in 
marciall science 1548. Phr. To o. arms (Mil.): to 
bring a firearm into a position in which it is held 
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vertically against the right side, the butt on the 
ground. 2. They o., said I, this matter better in 
France STERNE. b. To ordre myselfe lowlye and 
reuerentlye to al my betters Bk. Com. Prayer. c. 
It was ordered otherwise, and doubtless wisely 
FROUDE. 

II. 1. To give orders for (something to be 
done); to bid, command, direct; to prescribe 
medically 1550. 2. To give orders to, com- 
mand, direct (a person, to do something, eto.) 
1028. b. ellipt. To command or direct (a per- 
son) to go or come to, into, upon (a place, 
eto. ), away, here, home, out, etc. 1667, 3. To 
give an order for; to direct (a thing) to be 
furnished or supplied 1836. 

1. The doctor had ordered as much fresh air as 
possible 1891. In U.S., also with ellipse of to be, 
"These things were ordered delivered to the army 
1781. 2. b. He. was ordered to a warmer climate 
n 3. What have you ordered for dinner? 
1903. 

III. Eccl. To admit to holy orders; to or- 
dain; formerly also, to admit or institute to a 


benefice. arch. ME. Hence O'rderer, 
O-rdering vbl. sb. the action of the vb. 
O'rder-book. 1833. [f. ORDER sb. + 


Book. ] A book in which orders are entered. 
spec. a. In the army, a book in which the 
orderly sergeants enter general and regimen- 
tal orders. b. In the navy, a book kept on a 
man-of-war for recording occasional orders 
of the commander. c. In the House of 
Commons, a book in which motions to be 
submitted to the House must be entered. 
d. In business, a book in which the orders of 
customers are entered. 

Orderly (Cadel, a. and sb. 1077. If. 
ORDER sb. + -LY'.] A. adj. 1, Arranged or 
disposed in order; exhibiting system or 
method; regular. b. Of persons: Regular, 
methodical 1830. 12. Conformable to 
established order or rule; regular —1037. 3, 
Observant of order, rule, or discipline; well- 
conducted, well-behaved 1508. 4. Mil, 
Pertaining to orders or their issue; charged 
with the conveyance or execution of orders 
1723, 5. Pertaining to the system of keeping 
the streets clean 1851. 

1. We were, tied together, and thus advanced 
in an . line TYNDALL. 3. Elections are now con- 
ducted in an o. manner 1884. 4. C. book, a book 
kept in a regiment or company, for the entry of 
general or regimental orders. O. man = B. 1, f. 
O. officer, the officer of the day; rarely = B. 1. 
0. room, the office and court of the commanding 
Officer. 5. O. bin, a street box for the reception 
of refuse. So O-rderliness 1571. 

B. sb. 1. A non-commissioned officer or pri- 
vate soldier attending upon a supe 
officer to carry orders or messages 1800. 2. An 
attendant in a military or other hospital, 
charged esp. with the maintenance of order 
and cleanliness 1809. 

Orderly (Gude), adv. 1477. Uf. ORDER 
sb. + -LY*.] 1. In order; in due order or 
course. Now rare. 2, According to estab- 
lished order or rule; duly; in a well- 
conducted manner 1509. 

1. I thought it good. .to wryte the same order! 
vnto the (good Theophilus) COVERDALE Luke 1:8. 

Ordinal (G-1dinal), a. (sb.') late ME. [= 
late L. ordinalis denoting order in a series, f. 
ordo, ordin- ORDER; see -AL'.] Tl. Conform- 
able to order, rule, or custom; orderly —1490. 
2. Marking position in an order or series, a8 
first, second, third, etc.; opp. to CARDINAL. 
1599. 3. Nat. Hist. Of or pertaining to am 
order of animals or plante, or to natural 
order in general 1822. 4, Relating to, or 
consisting of, a row or rows 1892. B. sb. An 
ordinal number (see 2) 1591. 

Ordinal (j1idinàl), sb.* late ME. I- med. I, 
ordinale, subst. use of n. sing. of ordinalis 
(sc. liber book); see prec. Cf. MANUAL 8b.] 
tl. A book containing rules, or a body of 
rules or regulations —1674. 2. A book getting 
forth the order of the services of the Church, 
or of any one of them, as they existed before 
the Reformation; a service-book. late ME. 
3. A book prescribing the rules to be ob- 
served, and containing the form of service to 
be used, in the ordination of deacons and 
priests, and the consecration of bishops 1658. 

Ordinance (judinàns. ME. [- OFT 
ordenance (now ordonnance) — med.. 
ordinantia, f. L. ordinare ORDAIN; see -ANCE« 
Cf. ORDNANCE, ORDONNANCE.] fl. Arrange 
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ment in ranks or rows; esp. battle-array; 
also, a host in array —1001. 2, Disposition (of 
things or matters) according to rule; 
arranged condition; order. Obs. exc. a8 in b. 
late ME. b. = ORDONNANCE 1. 1400. 13. 
Provision; a preparatory step or measure; 
hence, provision of (something) —1612. tb. 
Apparatus, furniture —1611. 4. The action 
of ordering or regulating; control, disposal. 
arch. ME. b. A dispensation, decree, or 
appointment of Providence or of Destiny 
arch. ME. fc. Ordained place, condition, 
course, ete. 1601, 5. Authoritative direction 
how to act; system of government, polity, or 
discipline. Obs. or arch. ME. 6, An authori- 
tative direction, decree, or command; e.g. of 
a sovereign, a local body, etc. 7. A practice 
or usage authoritatively enjoined or pre- 
scribed, esp. a religious or ceremonial 
observance, late ME. b. Applied esp. to the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper 1830. 

2. b. Verrio’s invention is admirable, his 
ordnance full and flowing EVELYN. 3. Great 
ordynance of gunnes the kynge let make 1500, 
4. J putte me hoolly in youre disposicion and 
ordinaunce CHAUCER. b. Let Ord'nance Come as 
the Gods fore-say it SHAKS. c. Jul. C. I. iii. 66. 
6. According to Thy blessed Word and o. Bk, 
Com, Prayer. The Acts of the Long Parliament 
after 1641 were at first called Ordinances; one of 
these was the Self-denying O. of 1645, ordaining 
that no member of 8 should thence- 
forth hold any civil or military office. O.E.D. 
7 ndm of this sacred O. [Confirmation] 


TO rdinand (Qadinmnd). 1842. (- L. 
ordinandus, gerundive of ordinare ORDAIN.] 
A candidate for ordination. 

Ordinant (9adinünt), a. and sb. rare. late 
ME. [In xv - OFr. ordinant, pr. pple. of 
ordiner; in mod. use — pr. pple. of L. ordinare; 
see ORDAIN, -ANT.] A, adj. That arranges, 
regulates, or directs. B. sb. One who confers 
holy orders 1842. 

Ordinarily (óudinárili, adv. 1532. t. 
ORDINARY a. + -LY*] fl. In conformity 
with rule; as à matter of regular occurrence 
-1695. 2. In most cases; usually, commonly 
1555. 3. To the usual extent 1607. 4. As is 
normal or usual 1831. 

2. Of a more blew colour than Lead o. is 1691, 3. 
Phr. More than o., exceptionally; I am more than 
o. anxious to do Justice to the Persons 1709. 

Ordinary (jadinàr), sb. ME. I- AFr., 
OFr. ordinarie (later and mod. ordinaire, 
whence ME. and So. ordinar) — med.L. 
ordinarius (8c. judex judge, ete.), and in n. 
sing. ordinarium; see next.) I. Applied to a 
person or staff of persons. 1. Eccl. and 
Common Law. One who has, of his own right. 
and not by deputation, immediate jurisdic- 
tion in eccl. cases, as the archbishop in a 
province, or the bishop or bishop’s deputy 
in a diocese. 2, Civil Law. A judge having 
authority to take cognizance of cases in his 
own right and not by delegation; spec. in 
Scotland, one of the five judges of the Court 
of Session who constitute the Outer House 
(= Lord Ordinary, ORDINARY a. 2); in U.S., 
a judge of a court of probate 1607. 3. The 
chaplain of Newgate prison, whose duty it 
was to prepare condemned prisoners for 
death. Obs. exe. Hist. 1700. +4. A courier 
conveying dispatches or letters at regular 
intervals; hence, post, mail. (= Fr. ordinaire) 
—1730. 5. Chiefly in phr. in ordinary (of a 
ship), laid up or out of commission 1754. 

II. Rule, ordinance, ordinal. (= med.L. 
ordinarius, ordinarium.) 1. A formula or 
rule of action; an ordinance, regulation, 
prescript —1594. 2. A rule prescribing, or 
book containing, the order of divine service; 
the form for saying mass; the service of the 
mass, or that part preceding and following 
the canon 1494. 

III. Something ordinary, regular, or usual. 
(From the adj. in Fr. or Eng.) t1. Customary 
fare; a regular daily allowance of food ; hence, 
an allowance of anything (= Fr. ordínaire) 
~1668, 2. A public meal regularly provided 
at a fixed price in an eating-house or tavern; 
also, formerly, the company frequenting this 
1589. b. An eating-house where such meals 
are provided; a dining-room in such a 
building 1590. c. In parts of U.S.: A tavern 
orinn of any kind 1774. 3. Her. A charge of 
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the earliest, simplest, and commonest kind, 
e.g. Chief, Pale, Bend, Bend-Sinister, Fesse, 
Bar, Chevron, Cross, Saltire 1610. 4, a. 
Ordinary condition, course, run, degree; 
ordinary state of health, ete. 1581. b. An 
ordinary thing or person (rare) 1624. 5. 
Applied to various things of the most usual 
type; e.g. an ordinary share, as dist, from 
preference shares, otc. 1552. 

1. Glue him his ordinarie of Oats 1616. 2. He 
EU a Bally, € 0. 5 Being tie, the only shot his 
guests were to pay) FULLER. b. The unwholsome 
ayre of an Eightpenny Ordinarie 1031. 4. a. The 
o., What is customary or usual. Now collog., as 
in adj. phr. out of the o., unusual. I see no more 
in you then in the o. Of Natures sale-worke 
SHAKS. Phr. In o. added to official designations: 
app. a modification of the simple ordinary (see 
ORDINARY d. 3 b), and opp. to extraordinary, as 
chaplain-in-o, to his Majesty, physician-in-o. to 
the Prince of Wales, 

Comb, o. table, the table at which an o. was 
served and which was afterwards cleared for 
fambling; hence, a gambling-table or gambling- 


Ordinary (1dinüri), a. (adv.) 1400. [- L. 
ordinarius orderly, usual, f. ordo, ordin- 
ORDER sb.; see -ARY'.] fl. Conformable to 
order or rule; regular; orderly, methodical 
—1039. 2. Of a judge: Having regular juris- 
diction, not deputed, esp. empowered ez 
officio to take cognizance of ecol. or spiritual 
cases. Of jurisdiction, etc.: Exercised ex 
officio. 1483, 3. Regular, normal, customary, 
usual 1460. b. Of officials, persons employed, 
etc.: Belonging to the regular staff or class 
of such. Now mostly -in-ordinary: see 
ORDINARY sb. 1555. f4. Of common occur- 
rence; frequent; abundant -—1725. tb. 
Customary, usual. Chiefly predicative. 
—1794, 5. Of the usual kind, no singular or 
exceptional. Often : Common- 
place, somewhat inferior; also (1 (now dial, or 
colloq.) ordinary-looking, ‘plain’ 1590. t6. 
Not distinguished by rank or position; of low 
degree; common, vulgar, unrefined —1741. 
+B. adv. In an ordinary manner; ordinarily 
-1798. 

2. J o.: (a) the judge of the Court for Di- 
vorce; (b) In Scotland, the sheriff of a county, 3. In 
ü life we use a great many words with a total 

isregard of logical precision JEVONS. Phr. More 
(a) more in pubes or amount than is 
) with adj. or sb., To reater degree 
than is usual, exceptional; also advb, unusually, 
exceptionally: Obs., arch., or dial. So greater, 
better, (etc.) than o. 5. O. seaman, one not expert; 
dist, from able seaman, His Books are very mean 
and o, HEARNE. Hence O-rdinariness. 

Ordinate (6-adinét), a. and sb. late ME. 
= L. ordinatus, pa. pple. of ordinare; see 
ORDAIN, -aTE* and '.] A. ppl. a. and adj. 
Now Obs. or rare. tI. Construed as pa. pple. 
Ordered, disposed; ordained, destined, 
appointed —1649. II. Construed as adj. t1. 
Conformed to order or rule; observant of 
order; orderly, regular ~1678. 2. Entom. 
Arranged in a row or rows 1826. 

Phr, O. proportion (Math.). a proportion in which 
the terms are in regular order. O. line = B. 
Hence t O-rdinately adv. 1763. 

„ 8b. Geom. (Formerly more fully o. 
applicate.) a. Any one of a series of parallel 
chords of a conic section, in relation to the 
diameter which bisects each of them; now 
usu. applied to half the chord (i.e. the line 
from the curve to the bisecting diameter), 
orig. called the semi-o. Hence, b. A straight. 
line drawn from any point parallel to one of 
the co-ordinate axes, and meeting the other. 
(Correl. to ABSCISSA.) 1537. 

Ordinate (6-adine't), v. 1562. [= ordinat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. ordinare; see prec., 
Ark“. fl. (rans. = ORDAIN v. II. 2. —1597. 
2. To order, regulate, control, govern, direct. 
Now rare or Obs. 1595. 3. To institute, 
establish, ordain, predestine. Now rare or 
Obs. 1610. 4. To co-ordinate 1882. 

Ordination (judiné^fon) late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. ordination or L. ordinatio, f. as prec.; 
see -I0N.] The action of ordaining. I. The 
action of ordering, arranging, or disposing 
in ranks or order; ordered condition; an 
arrangement or disposition 1658. b. 
cation in orders 1656. II. The action of 
ordaining, or conferring holy orders; 
admission to the ministry of the Church; the 
fact of being ordained. late ME. 


ORE 


III. 1. The action or fact of ordaining or de- 
creeing, esp. as a divine action 1400. tb. 
Destination (to an end or purpose); degtined 
function or disposition —1829. 12. That which 
is ordained; an ordinance, decree ~1656. 

1. The eue of transparency is given, by a 
wise o. of Providence, to the fluid substance of 
water 1794. 

Ordinative (jadinétiv), a. 1005. [-late L. 
ordinativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] Having 
the character or function of ordaining, 
ordering, determining, or regulating; of the 
nature of ordination or ordering. Now rare. 

Ordinee ((idini-), a. and sb. [In ME. — 
OFr. ordiné, pa. pple. of ordiner ORDAIN; in 
mod. use formed anew; see -EE'.] fA. adj. 
Admitted to holy orders, or into a religious 
order; ordained. ME. only. B, sb. An 
ordained clergyman; now, usu., à newly- 
ordained deacon ME. 

Ordnance (j1dnáns). late ME. [contr. of 
ordenance, ORDINANCE.) fl. = ARTILLERY 1. 
~1644. 2. Engines for discharging missiles. 
a. = ARTILLERY 2. ME. tb. With pl. A large 
gun, piece of ordnance 1629. fe. The 
artillery as a branch of the army -1786. 3. 
The branch of the public service concerned 
with the supply of military stores and 
materials, the management of the artillery, 
ete. 1485. f4. Occas. var. of ORDINANCE in 
other senses. 5. attrib., as o. officer, stores, 
ete. 1800. 

2. Piece of 0.: see PIECE, b. rene 5 your 
Ordinances CAPT, SMITH. 3. Boas ENS 
partly military and. ius ae which had the 
management of all affairs relating to the artillery, 
engineers, and the matériel of the Army. It was 
dissolved in 1855, most of its functions as regards 
matériel being now discharged by the Army 
Ordnance Department. 

Ordnance Survey: The official survey of Great 
Britain and Ireland, undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, and 5 carried out under the direc- 
tion of the Master-General of the O. Hence 
o.-datum, the datum-line or level to which "eR 
heights are referred in the O. Survey, bein 
feet below Trinity High-water mark, and 4 fee 
above Trinity Low-water mark; 0. map, a map 
pre by the Survey. 

rdo (Gado), 1849. [L., = row, series, 
order.] Eccl. An ordinal, directory, or book 
of rubrics; an office or service with its 
rubrics, 

Ordonnance (ó-1dónáns, llordonà-ns). 1644. 
[- Fr. ordonnance, alt. of OFr. ordenance, 
after (O)Fr. ordonner; see ORDINANCE &b.] 
1. Systematic arrangement, esp. of literary 
material, architectural parts or features, or 
the details of a work of art; a plan or method 
of composition; an order of architecture, 2. 
In ref. to France, eto.: An ordinance, decree, 
law, or by-law 1756. 

Ordovician (jidovi:f'ün), a. 1887. t. L. 
Ordovices, name of an ancient British tribe in 
North Wales + -1AN.] Geol. The name of a 
series of rocks, including part of the Lower 
Silurian of Murchison; applied also to the 
age in which these strata were deposited, 

Ordure (ğadiŭı). late ME. (- (O)Fr. 
ordure, f. ord filthy i= L. horridus HORRID; 
see -URE.] 1, Filth, dirt. Formerly also in 
pl. arch, Also fig. of foul language, eto, 2. 
Excrement, dung. Formerly also in pl. late 
ME. 

Ore (0^2. OE. [Two types: (1) ME. oor(e, 
oure, ure repr. OE. dra unwrought metal 
(corresp. to Du. oer, LG. ür, of unkn. origin); 
(2) ME. óre repr. OE. dr = OS., OHG. er, 
ON. eir, Goth. aiz :- Gmo. *aiz i= *ajiz, 
corresp. to L. ws crude metal, bronze, 
money, Thus the mod. Eng. word app. 
derives its sense from OE. dra, but its form 
from OE. dr.] 1. A native mineral containing 
n precious or useful metal in such quantity, 
ete., as to make its extraction profitable. b. 
With an and pl. A qualjty or kind of ore 
OE. 2. Metal, esp. precious metal. Chiefly 


poet. 1639. 
1. fig. The Yeoman is a Gentleman in O. 
0 2. Let others toil to gain the sordid o. 


ar and Comb., as o. body, a body or con- 
nected mass of ore in a mine, as a vein, bed, 
exa etc.; -hearth, a form of small reducing 
made of cast iron, used in lead-smelting; 
a Scotch or blast hearth. 
Ore, O're, Ore-, obs. ff. o'er, OVER, OVER-. 


OREAD 


Oread (rid). late ME. [- L. Oreas, 
Oread- — Gr. 'Opeás, "Opead-, f. ópos mountain; 
See -AD.] Gr. and Lat. Myth, A. mountain- 
nymph. 

Like a Wood-Nymph light O. or Dryad Mur. 

Orectic (ore:ktik), a. rare. 1779. [- Gr. 
ópexrxós  appetitive, f. dpexrds, f. dpéyew 
stretch out, grasp after, desire.] a. Philos. 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by 
appetite or desire; appetitive. b. Med. 
Having the quality of stimulating appetite or 
desire. 

Oreide (Grid). 1875. [- Fr. oréide, f. or 
gold. Cf, OROIDE.] A kind of brass resem- 
bling gold in colour, ete., used for imitation 
jewellery. 

Oreodon (ori-ódon). 1877. [mod. L. f. Gr. 
4pos, ópe-os mountain + déovs, óðovr- tooth: 
named by Leidy in 1851. For the ending, cf. 
Masropon.] Palwont. A genus of extinct 
ruminant mammals, typical of the family 
Oreodontide, the remains of which are found 
in the miocene tertiary formations of the 
western U.S. Hence Ore-odont, -do-ntine 


adjs. 

Oreography, -ology, etc., var. ORO- 
GRAPHY, etc. 

Ore-weed (6°-1wid). local. 1586. If. ore, 


earlier wore, woore seaweed (see WARE sb.!) + 
WEED sb. ] Seaweed. 

Orexin (oreksin). 1891. [f. Gr. dpefis de- 
sire, appetite + -IN'.] Chem. The hydro- 
chlorate of phenyl-dihydro-quinazolin, a 
colourless, odourless crystalline substance, 
used as a stomachic. 

Orfe (dat). 1688. [- G. orfe, Fr. torfe; cf. 
L. orphus (Pliny) — Gr. óp¢ġós sea-perch.] A 
golden-yellow variety of the ide (Leuciscus 
idus), acclimatized in England in the 19th c. 

Orgaldl, obs. var. of AnGor'. 

Organ (iagán), sb. OE. - OFr. organe, 
orgene (mod. orgue) L. organum instrument, 
engine, musical instrument, (eccl. church 
organ Gr. ópyavov, f. IE. *worg- *werg- 
Work; cf. ORGY.) I. A musical instrument. 
Tl. Applied vaguely in a general sense to 
various musical (esp. wind) instruments 
—1007. 2. spec. A musical instrument, con- 
sisting of a number of pipes, supplied with 
wind or compressed air by means of bellows, 
and sounded by means of keys, which on 
being pressed down admit the wind to the 
pipes by opening valves or pallets. late ME. 
tb. Formerly in pl. denoting a single instru- 
ment, (The L. sing. had also the sense 
‘pipe’. With the organs cf. the bagpipes, the 
pipes.) 1825. tc. Also called a pair, or set, of 
organs —1714. d. Applied, with distinctive 
epithets, to the separate groups of stops 
(partial organs), each with its own keyboard, 
which make up an organ 1606. 3. Applied 
to other musical instruments, as in Dutch o. 
1825. b. = BARREL-organ 1840. c. A key- 
board wind-instrument with metal reeds; a 
reed-organ. American o.: à reed-organ in 
es the air is drawn inwards to the reeds. 

2. d. A complete o, may be said to consist of five 
parts: choir 0., poa O., swell O., solo 0., and pedal 
9...A large o. therefore consists of a number of 
small organs differing in quality of tone, and so 
arranged as to be under the control of one per- 
former. STAINER & BARRETT. 

II. A part or member of an animal or plant 
body adapted by its structure for a particular 
vital function, as seeing, hearing, speaking, 
digestion, respiration, etc. late ME. b. The 
human organs of speech or voice collectively ; 
the larynx and its accessories as used in 
singing. (Somewhat rare.) 1601. c. Phreno- 
logy. One of the regions of the brain held to 
be the seat of particular mental faculties or 
tendencies 1806. d. Used in the names of 
Special structures in the animal body, 
denominated after their discoverers 1877. 

1. The of our body, by which we perceive 
any thing, are those we commonly call the organs 
ofsense 1656. b. Thy small pipe Is as the maidens 
o., shrill, and sound SHAKS. d. O. of Corti, a 
complicated structure in the cochlea of the ear, 
supposed to be the essential auditory apparatus. 

III. A means of action or operation, an 
instrument, a 'tool'; a person, body of 
persons, or thing by which some purpose is 
carried out or some function performed 
(arch.) 1548. b. A mental or spiritual faculty 
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regarded as an instrument of the mind or 
soul 1656. c. An instrument, means, or 
medium of communication, or of expression 
of opinion; spec. applied to a newspaper or 
journal which is the mouthpiece of a par- 
ticular party, cause, movement, or pursuit 
1788. 

1. An enchanteresse, an orgayne of the deuil, 
sent from Sathane 1548. b. Faith,— Belief, —is 
the o. by which we apprehend what is beyond 
our knowledge 1836. c. A newspaper which was 
generally considered throughout Indía to be the 
0. of the Government 1853. 


attrib. and Comb., as 0.-bird, a name for the S. 


Amer. Cyphorhinus cantans amd a Tasmanian 
species of norhina, from their notes; -blower, 
a person who works the bellows of an o. also 
mechanical contrivance for the same purpose; 
-cactus, the giant cactus, Cereus giganteus, from 
the shape of its stem resembling an organ-pipe; 
-grinder, an itinerant street musician who 
turns the handle of a barrel-organ (see GRIND v.); 
80 organ-grinding adj. and sb.; -harmonium, a 
large harmonium of elaborate construction or 
powerful tone, 8 to take the place of an 
-loft, a loft or gallery in which an o. is placed; 
-point (Mus.) = PEDAL-POINT; -Stop, a stop or 
set of pipes of the same quality of tone, in an o. 

O'rgan, v. rare. 1652. [f. ORGAN sb.] 
tl. trans. To furnish with an organ or organs 
—1681. 2, To play on an organ 1827. 

Organdie (j1zándi). 1835. [- Fr. organdi, 
of unkn. origin.] A very fine and translucent 
kind of muslin. 

Organic (qage-nik), a. 1517. [- Fr. 
organique (Anat. x1v) — L. organicus — Gr. 
épyawxós pertaining to an organ, instrumental, 
f. ópyavov ORGAN; see -10.] I. Serving as an 
organ; instrumental. Now rare. 2. Done by 
means of instruments; mechanical 1885. 3. 
Phys. Of or pertaining to the bodily organs; 
vital; spec. in Path. of a disease, Producing or 
attended with alteration in the structure of 
an organ; structural (opp. to functional) 1706. 
4. Having organs, or an organized physical 
structure (of animals or plante) Opp. to 
inorganic. 1778. b. Chem. Applied to a class 
of compound substances which naturally 
exist as constituents of organized bodies 
(animals or plante) or are formed from 
compounds which so exist, as in o. acid, base, 
compound, molecule, radical; all these contain 
or are derived from hydrocarbon radicals, 
hence O. Chemistry is the chemistry of the 
hydrocarbons and their derivs. 1827. 5. 
Belonging to the organization or constitution 
(bodily or mental) of a living being; con- 
stitutional; fundamental. b. Structural. 
1796. c. Philol. Belonging to the etymological 
structure of a word; not secondary or for- 
tuitous (often opp. to analogical) 1845. 6. Of, 
pertaining to, or characterized by connection 
or co-ordination of parts in one whole; 
organized; systematic 1850. b. U.S. Organ- 
izing, constitutive, as o. act, law 1849. 7. 
Organ-like 1609. 

1. Those o. arts which enable men to discourse 
and write MILT. 4. These rocks contain no o. 
remains 1813. I have used it [organic nature] 
almost as an equivalent of the word 'living 
HUXLEY. 5. My o. indolence BURNEY. 6. Con- 
sciousness is..a membered or o. whole, every 
part of which exists only in and through its 
relation to the rest 1880. So tOrga-nical d., in 
E senses 1521-1837. Hence Orga'nically adv. 

Organicism (gige-nisiz’m). 1863. [See 
-IsM.] 1, The doctrine that organic structure 
is merely the result of an inherent property in 
matter to adapt itself to circumstances 1883. 
2. Path. The doctrine of the localization of 
disease which refers it to a material lesion of 
an organ. 

Organific (Qugüni-fik), a. 1840. [f. ORGAN 
+ i.] Having the property or power of 
Óforming organs or organized structures; 
formative, organizing. 

Organism (¢-1giniz’m). 1664. [In sense 1 
f. ORGANIZE v. + -ISM; senses 2 and 3 — Fr. 
organisme.] 1. Organic structure; organiza- 
tion. Now rare. 2. An organized or organic 
system; a whole consisting of dependent and 
interdependent parts, compared to a living 
being 1708. 3, An organized body, consisting 
of mutually connected and dependent parts 
constituted to share a common life; the 
material structure of an individual animal or 
plant 1842. 


ORGANON 


1. The advantagious O. of the Eye 1701. 2. Paul 
first taught us to speak of society 
Hence Organismal a. e 

Organist (d. agänist). 1591. [- Fr. organiste 
(XV) or med. L. organista (xm; see ORGAN, 
-IST.] 1. One who plays an organ, e.g. at the 
services in a church. 12. A maker of organs 
—1053. 3. A W. Indian song-bird, a species of 
125 esp. E. musica. Also o. tanager, 
1882. 

Organizable (jigánoizüb'), a. 1079. f. 
ORGANIZE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being 
organized; spec. in Biol. Capable of being 
converted into organized or living tissue. 
Hence O:rganizabi-lity. 

Organization ((:1ginoizé'-Jon, -izé!-Jon). 
late ME. [f. ORGANIZE + -ATIO! n early 
use, and sense 3, — med. L. organizatio (XIII).] 
1. The action of organizing, or condition of 
being organized, as a living being; also, the 
way in which a living being is organized; the 
structure of an organized body (animal or 
plant), or of any part of one; bodily (rarely 
mental) constitution. b. The fact or process 
of becoming organized or organic Path, 
conversion into living tissue 1804. c. coner. 
An organized structure, body, or being; an 
organism 1707. 2. gen. The action of organiz- 
ing 1816. b. The condition of being organ- 
ized; the mode in which something is 
organized; systematic arrangement for a 
deflnite purpose 1790. c. concr. An organized 
body, system, or society 18' 3. Mediæval 
Mus. The singing of the ORGANUM 1782, 

1. That being then one Plant, which has such an 
O. of Parts in one coherent Bod 
Choice organisations—natures 
perfection GEO. ELIOT. 2. Thi of a service of. 
transport was then proceeded with 1807. b. The 


Turks arrived in Europe with an o. wholly 
military 1832. 

Organize ((-aginoiz), v. late ME. [= 
(O)Fr. organiser — med.L. organizare; see 
ORGAN, -zE.] 1. trans. To furnish with 


organs; to give an organic structure to; to 
form into a living being or living tissue. Usu. 
in pa. pple. b. intr. for refi. To become 
organic 1880. 2. gen. To form into a whole 
with interdependent parts; to give a definite 
and orderly structure to; to systematize; to 
arrange or 'get up' something involving 
united action 1632. 3. Mus. To sing the 
ORGANUM to a plain-song 1782. 


1. Some Cheese Mites we could see (as little. .as 
a Mustard-seed) yet perfectly shap'd and 
organiz'd 1664. 2. The several orders. .80 


organized and so acting. . they were the people of 
France BURKE. To o. a procession, a demonstra- 
tion (mod.). Hence O-rganizer, one who 
ie e 1849, 
rgano-, comb. form of Gr. dpyavov ORGAN; 
as in: O:rganometallic a., Chem. applied 
to compounds in which an organic radical is 
directly combined with a metal. O:rgano- 
pla:stic, having the property of forming or 
producing the bodily organs. O:rgano- 
therapeu-tics, -the-rapy, the treatment of 
disease by the administration of portions of 
certain animal organs or of extracts of them. 
O:rganoge-nesis, 1859. [f. ORGANO: + 
-GENESIS.] Biol. = next, a. So O:rganoge- 
ne'tic a. organogenic. 
Organogeny (ğıgănç'dzėni). 1844. If. 
ORGANO- + -GENY.] Biol.a. The production 
or development of the organs of a plant. b. 
The department of biology dealing with this. 
So O:rganoge'nic a. Organo-genist. 
Organography (iigánggráf). 1599. I. 
ORGANO- + -GRAPHY.] 1. A description of 
instruments —1674. 2. The description of the 
organs of living beings; structural anatomy, 
esp. of plants 1800. So O:rganogra-phic, 
-al adjs. Organo-graphist. 
Organology (ĝıgănçlðdzi). 1814. f. OR- 
GANO- + -LOGY.] 1. The department 0! 
biology which treats of the organs of living 
beings, in ref. to their structure and functions 


1842. 2. Phrenology 1814. So O:rgano- 
lo-gical a., -o-logist. 
Organon (G-aginen). 1590. [— Gr. 0 


instrument, organ, etc. ; the title of Aristo! 
logical treatises = ‘instrument’ of all reason- 
ing; cf. ORGANUM.] fl. A bodily organ, Fox 
as an instrument of the soul or mind —1629. 
2. An instrument of thought or knowledge; 
esp. a system of rules or principles of demon 


ORGAN-PIPE 


stration or investigation; spec. title of the 
logical writings of Aristotle 1643. 

O'rgan-pi:pe. late ME. If. ORGAN sb. + 
Pre sb. ] 1. One of the pipes of an organ 
1440. 2. transf. Applied to things resembling 
the pipes of an organ; e.g. pl. to basaltic 
columns closely placed 1861. 3. Organ-pipe 
coral: see CORAL sb. 1 b. 1833. 

1. fig. The Thunder (That deepe and dreadfull 
Crean Eine) pronounc’d The name of Prosper 

HAKS, 

lOr&anum (-1gindm). 1614. [L. - Gr.; 
see ORGANON.) I. = ORGANON 1. b. = 
ORGANON 2; esp. in the title of Bacon’s 
Novum Organum, i.e. New Instrument for 
scientific investigation 1856. 2. Mediæval 
Mus, A part sung as an accompaniment 
below or above the melody or plain-song, 
usu. at the interval of a fourth or fifth; also, 
loosely, this method of singing in parts. 
(Also called DIAPHONY.) 1782. 

Organzine ((-1ginzin), sb. 1699. [- Fr. 
organsin — It. organzino, ot unkn. origin.) 
Silk thread, formed of several strands twisted 
together in the contrary direction to that in 
which their component filaments are twisted. 
Also o. silk. Hence O-rganzine v. to make 
into o.; infr. to twist threads of silk so as to 
form o. 

Orgasm (igsz'm). 1084. [- Fr. orgasme 
or mod. L. orgasmus — Gr. do,, f. ópyáv swell 
as with moisture, be excited.] 1. Violent 
excitement of feeling; rage, fury; a paroxysm 
of excitement or rage 1763, 2. Physiol. Ex- 
citement in an organ or part, accompanied 
with turgescence ; spec. the height of venereal 
excitement in coition 1684. Hence Orga:stic 


a. 

Orgeat (jadgiüt, llrga) 1754. [- Fr. 
orgeat — Pr. orjat, f. ordi barley - L. hor- 
deum.) A syrup or cooling drink made orig. 
from barley, later from almonds, and orange- 
flower water. 

Orgia: see ORGY. 

Orgiastic (Gadgie-stik), a. 1698. [- Gr. 
dpyaarixds, f. dpyaoris, f. dpydtev celebrate 
orgies; see -10.] Belonging to, or character- 
ized by orgies; marked by licentiousness or 
dissolute revelry. So Orgia'stical a. rare. 

lOrgueil. ME. [- AFr. orguil (Gower), 
OFr, orgoill, orguill (mod. orgueil) i= 
Frankish *urgóli pride.] Pride, haughtiness. 
Obs. exc. as alien, 

Orgulous (jgiílos) orgillous (agilos), 
a. arch, ME. [~ OFr. orguillus, AFr. -ous 
(mod. orgueilleux); see prec., - OS.] Proud, 
haughty. b. Splendid. c. Swelling, violent. 

Orgy, orgie (Gi; chiefly in pl. orgies 
(Cadiz), forgia. 1589. [In pl. orgies — Fr. 
orgies — L. orgia — Gr. cy n. pl. ‘secret rites’, 
also in L. 'secret frantic revels'; f. IE. 
^worg- *werg- WORK; see -Y° (Cf. ORGAN), 
The sing. is used mainly in sense 3.] 1. Gr. 
and Rom. Antiq. Secret rites practised in the 
worship of various deities; esp. those con- 
nected with the festivals in honour of 
Dionysus or Bacchus, celebrated with 
extravagant dancing, singing, drinking, etc. 
2. transf. Applied to any rites, ceremonies, or 
Becret observances 1598. 3. Feasting or 
revelry ; wild or dissolute revels; debauchery ; 
often in sing. A drunken or licentious revel 
1703. 

1. The Thracian Matrons,..With Furies, and 
Nocturnal Orgies fir’d DRYDEN. 2. P.L. I. 415. 
3. The worship of the beautiful always ends in an 
0. DISRAELI. r^s That o. of blood and arrogance— 
the European tyranny of Bonaparte 1883. 

-o'rial, a compound suffix, consisting of 
"AL, L. alis, added to L. ori- in -orius, -a, 
"wm (see -oRY). The termination is orig. 
adjectival (substantival only by ellipsis). In 
Sense, adjs. in -orial are usu. identical with 
those in -ory, but the former are preferred 
where there is a sb. in -ory (e.g. purgatory, 
purgatorial). 

llOribi, orebi (o-ibi) 1795. [Cape Du., 
app. from Hottentot.] A small species of S. 
African antelope (Antilope or Ourebia 
scoparia or Scopophorus ourebi). 

Orichalc (o-rikelk). Also in L. form ori- 
Chalcum. 1590. [- L. orichaleum — Gr. 
Speixadxov, lit. *mountain-copper'. In later L. 
made into aurichalcum, as if ‘golden cop- 
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per’.] Some yellow ore or alloy of copper, 
highly prized by the ancients; perh. brass. 

Oriel (ó*riél). ME. [- OFr. oriol, eurieul 
passage, gallery, of unkn. origin; so med.L. 
oriolum (xu porch, anteroom, upper 
chamber.) fl. A portico, corridor, balcony, 
ete. 1500. b. In Cornwall (orrel), a porch or 
balcony at the head of an outside stair 1880. 
2. A large recess with a window, of polygonal 
plan, projecting from the outer face of a. 
building, usu. in an upper storey, and either 
Supported from the ground or on corbels ME. 
b. for o. window. (Occas. used vaguely for 
stained-glass window.) 1805. 

2. That small excursion out of gentlemen's halls 
in Dorsetshire..is commonly called an orial 
ee, b. The moon on the east o. shone 

attrib. and Comb. (from 2), as o. casement, etc. ; o. 
window, the window of an ‘oriel’; a projecting 
window in an upper storey, b. Oriel College 
(Oxford) derives its name from a messuage called, 
in the reign of Henry III, La (or Le) Oriole, the 
origin of which name is unknown. 

Oriency (6°-riénsi). Now rare. 1052. f. 
ORIENT d.; see -ENOY.] ‘Orient’ quality; 
brilliancy, lustre. 

Orient (G. rient). late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
orient — L. oriens, orient- rising, rising sun, 
east, pr. pple. of oriri rise; see -ENT.] A. sb. 
(In sense 1 and 2 usu. with cap.) 1. That 
region of the heavens in which the sun rises, 
or the corresponding region of the world, or 
quarter of the compass; the east. Now poet. 
or rhet. 2. Eastern countries, or the eastern 
part of a country; the East; usu., those 
countries east of the Mediterranean or of 
Southern Europe, the countries of South- 
western Asia or of Asia generally (cf. 
ORIENTAL A. 3); occas., in mod. Amer. use, 
Europe or the Eastern Hemisphere. Now 
poet, or literary. late ME. 3. Rising (of the 
sun, or the daylight); sunrise, dayspring, 
dawn. Now rare or Obs. 1582. 4. Short for 
‘pearl of orient’ or ‘orient pearl’ 1881. 5. 
The peculiar lustre of a pearl of the best 
quality 1755. 

1. Lo! in the o. when the gracious light Lifts u 
his burning head SHAKS, 2. Sicily, Greece, will 
invite, and the O. 1849. Phr. Pearl of O.: = o. 
pearl, oriental pearl; a pearl from the Indian 
seas; hence, a brilliant or precious pearl. 3. fig. 
His life having set in the o. of his age and hopes 
DRUMM. OF HAWTH. 

B. adj. 1. Situated in or belonging to the 
east; eastern, oriental. Now poet. 1450. 2. 
Applied to pearls, ete., of superior value and 
brilliancy, as coming anciently from the 
East; often a vague epithet: Precious; 
brilliant, lustrous, sparkling. late ME. b. 
Hence, of other things: Brilliant, lustrous, 
radiant, resplendent; occas. (after A. 3), 
Shining like the dawn, bright red (arch.) late 
ME. 3. Rising, as the sun or daylight 1598. 

1. When the Sun. . Pillows his chin upon an O. 
wave MILT. 2. He nowe shyneth as doth an o. 
stoone 1494. b. Banners. With O. Colours 
waving MILT. 3. fig. The o. moon of Islam 
SHELLEY. 

Orient (6*rient), v. 1727. [- Fr. orienter 
place facing the east, f. orient east; see prec.] 
1. trans. To place or arrange (anything) so as 
to face the east; spec. to build (a church) with 
the longer axis due east and west, and the 
chancel or chief altar at the east end; also, 
to bury with the feet to the east. b. By 
extension: To place with the four faces to- 
wards the four points of the compass; to 
place in any particular way with respect to 
the cardinal points; also, to determine the 
bearings of (anything) relatively to the points 
of the compass 1842. 2. fig. To adjust, 
correct, or bring into defined relations, to 
known facts or principles; refi. to put oneself 
in the right position or relation; also, to 
ascertain one's bearings. Now more usu. 
ORIENTATE. 1850. 3. infr. To turn to the east, 
or (by extension) towards any specified 
direction 1896. 


2. Mistress Kitty. presently began orienting 
herself, and getting ready to make herself agree- 
able O. W. HOLMES, 


Oriental (6°ri,e-ntal). late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
oriental or L. orientalis; see ORIENT sb., - ALI. ] 
A. adj. 1. Belonging to, or situated in, the 
east, eastern, easterly; spec. in Astrol. said 
of a heavenly body when in the eastern part 
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of the sky, esp. of a planet when seen in the 
east before sunrise. 12. Belonging to or 
situated in the east of a country or place, or 
of the earth —1069. 3. spec. Belonging to, 
found in, or characteristic of, the countries 
east of the Mediterranean; belonging to 
Asiatic countries; also, belonging to the east 
of Europe, or of Christendom (as the O. 
Church); Eastern. (Usu. with capital O.) 
1425. 4. Of pearls and precious stones, and 
hence (formerly) of other things: = ORIENT 
B. 2, 2 b. late ME. 

3. O. sore, an ulcerous skin-disease occurring in 
the East, also called Ale; boil, Aleppo ulcer, etc. 
4. O, amethyst, O. emerald, O. (respectively 
purple, green, and yellow varieties of sapphire), 

B. sb. t1. An oriental pearl or other gem; 
see A. 4. -1750. 12. pl. Oriental languages; 
see A. 3. 1734. 3, A native or inhabitant of 
the East; i.e. usu., an Asiatic 1701. 

3. A solemn, bearded, turbanded, and robed O, 
BunTON, Hence Orientalism, o. character, 
style, or Su ME d an o, trait or idiom; 0. 
scholarship. Orientalist, = B. 3; one versed in 
o. languages and literature. Orienta-lity, the 
quality or condition of being o. Orie-ntally adv. 
in an o. manner or position 1649. 

Orie-ntalize, v. 1823. [f. ORIENTAL a. + 
k.] 1, (rans. To make oriental. 2. intr, 
a. To become oriental in character. b. To 
play the oriental 1829. Hence Orientaliza:- 

ion. 

Orientate (6*-riénté't), v. 1849. (prob. 
back-formation f. ORIENTATION.) = ORIENT v. 

To o. exactly his present mode of thought 1884. 

Orientation (6°riénté'-fon), 1839. [app. f. 
ORIENT v, + -ATION.] 1. The action of 
orienting (see ORIENT v. 1). b. Position or 
arrangement (of a natural object or forma- 
tion) relatively to the points of the compass 
or to other parts of the same structure; the 
‘lie’ of a thing. In Chem., the relative 
positions of the atoms or radicals in complex 
molecules. 1875. c. Transference eastwards. 
2. The action of turning to or facing the east, 
the eastward position 1875. 3. The action of 
ascertaining, or fact of knowing, the relative 
position of anything or of oneself; spec. in 
Zool. the faculty by which birds and other 
animals find their way back to a place after 
going or being taken to a place distant from. 
it (as in homing pigeons and migratory birds) 
1868. 4. fig. (from various senses): Adjust- 
ment, position, or aspect with regard to 
anything; determination of one's bearings in 
relation to circumstances, ideas, etc. 1870. 

1. The o, of churches is from the rites of Etruscan 
augury 1881. 3. Psychical disturbance, marked 
by 1409 . . variable temper, delusions, imperfect 
o, 1899. 4. The double o., one towards God, the 
other towards the world BARING-GOULD. 

tO-riently, adv. 1515. [f. ORIENT a. + 
x.] In an ‘orient’ manner; brilliantly; 
clearly 1664. So tO-rientness —1061. 

Orifice (g rifle). 1541. [= (O)Fr. orifice = 
late L. orificium, f. ds, or- mouth + fic-, var. 
of facere make, do.] An opening or aperture, 
which serves as, or has the form of, a mouth, 
as of a tube, of the stomach, bladder, etc., of 
a wound; the mouth of any cavity, a per- 
foration or vent. 

The mountain resembled JEtna, being bored 
through the top with a monstrous 0. ADDISON. 

Oriflamme (g-riflem). 1475. [- (O)Fr. 
oriflambe, -flamme, in med. L. auriftamma, f. 
aurum gold + flamma FLAME.) 1. The sacred 
banner of St. Denis, a banderole of two (or 
three) points, of red or orange-red silk, 
attached to a lance, which the early kings of 
France used to receive from the hands of the 
abbot of St. Denis, on setting out for war. 
2. transf. and fig. a. Any banner or ensign, 
material or ideal, that serves as a rallying 
point for a struggle, ete. 1600. b. Something 
which suggests the Oriflamme of St. Denis 
by its colouríng, conspicuous position, etc. 
1862. 

2. a. And be your o. to-day the helmet of 
Navarre! MACAULAY. b. The new-bathed Day 
With o. uplifted o'er the peaks GEO. ELIOT. 

Origan (origán). Now rare. late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. origan — L. origanum; see next.] A 
plant of the genus Origanum, esp. Wild 
Marjoram (O. vulgare); formerly also applied 
to other aromatic labiates, as Pennyroyal 
(Mentha pulegium). 
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\Origanum (órigánóm). ME. [- L.. - Gr. 
ép(yavov, perh. f. ópos mountain + yávos bright- 
ness, joy, pride.] A genus of labiates, with 
aromatic leaves; comprising Wild Marjoram 
(O. vulgare), Sweet Marjoram (O. marjorana), 
Pot Marjoram (O. onites), Dittany of Crete 
(O. dictamnus), etc. 

Origenist (oridsénist). 1546. [-st.] A 
follower of Origen of Alexandria (c185-253), 
or a holder of some one of the special doc- 
trines attributed to him, among which were a 
threefold sense (literal, moral, and mystical) 
in Scripture, the pre-existence of souls, and 
the probable ultimate salvation of all men 
and of the fallen angels. So O-rigenism. 

Origin (oridgin). 1563. (- Fr. origine or 
L. origo, origin-, f. oriri rise.] 1. The act or 
fact of arising from something; derivation, 
rise; beginning of existence in ref, to its 
Source or cause. b. Of a person: Descent, 
parentage 1605. 2. That from which any- 
thing arises, springs, or is derived 1004. b. 
Anat. The place at which a muscle, nerve, 
etc. arises; the root of a nerve in the brain or 
spinal cord 1691. c. Math. A fixed point from 
which measurement or motion commences; 
spec. the point of intersection of the axes in 
Cartesian co-ordinates, or the pole in polar 
co-ordinates. [= Fr. origine.] 1723. 

1. Phr. Certificate of o., a custom-house document 
certifying the place of o. of a commodity im- 
1 ‘he O. and Commencement of this greefe 

HAKS, b. A distinguished man of humble o. 
1903. 2. We hoped..to be able to examine the 
glacier to its o. TYNDALL, 

Original (óridsinàl) a. and sb. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. original or L. originalis, f. origin; see 
prec., -AL', Of, Fr. originel in some of the 
senses.) A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the 
origin of something; that existed at first, or 
has existed from the first; primary; initial, 
first. b. iransf. That is such from the 
beginning, or by birth; ‘a born. .’ rare 1720. 
2. That is the origin or source of something; 
primary; originative. (Now usu. merged in 
1.) late ME. b. spec. Applied to anything in 
relation to that which is a representation or 
reproduction of it 1631. 3. Produced by or 
proceeding from some thing or person 
directly; underived, independent 1792; first- 
hand 1700. 4. Such as has not been done or 
produced before; novel or fresh in character 
or style 1756. b. transf. Of a person: Capable 
of original ideas or actions; inventive, 
creative 1803. 

1. Lam as sory, as if the originall fault had beene 
my fault 1592. Phr. O. sin (Theol.): the innate 
depravity of man's nature, held to be inherited. 
from A in consequence of the Fall. (Opp. to 
actual sin.) 2. The rote and ory; ll fountaine 
of all synne BIBLE 1551 Rom. Prol, O, and docu- 
mentary authorities 1861. Phr. tO. writ (in Law): 
a writ iss from the Court of Chancery, which 
formed the ing or foundation of a real 
action at common law. b. The O. Texts are not 
corrupted 1659. It may be a misprint; you had. 
better examine the o. document 1903. 3. There 
is a certain quality about an 0. drawing which 
you cannot get in a woodcut RUSKIN. 4. Even 
on. Aristotle's Ethics he could throw an o. light 
1882. b. A great o. genius struggling with 
unequal conditions of knowledge JowETT. 

B. sb. 1. = ORIGIN 1. Now rare or arch. 
late ME. b. Of persons: — ORIGIN 1 b. Now 
rare or arch. 1555, tc. Beginning, earliest 
stage —1753. 2. = ORIGIN 2; an originator, 
an author. Now rare or arch. in gen. sense. 
late ME. b. Law. = O. writ: see A. 2. 1450. 
3. A thing (or person) in relation to something 
else which is a copy, imitation, or representa- 
tion of it; the pattern, archetype. late ME. 
4. A work of literature or art that is not a. 
copy or imitation; an original portrait 1683. 
5. A person who acts in an original way; a 
singular, odd, or eccentric person 1676. 6. 
fa. pl. Original elements —1007. b. pl. 
Original inhabitants, members, etc. rare. 
1703. 

1. The Circus and Amphitheatre. . all owe their o. 
to the Theatre 1726. 2. Spangled Heav'ns, a 
Shining Frame, Their great O. proclaim ADDISON. 
3. The resemblance is more visible in the o. than 
in our translation PALEY. Cunobelin, the o. of 
Shakspere’s Cymbeline 1892, 4. are no 
absolutely undoubted originals of Queen Mary 
Scorr. 5. This boy is a real o. M. ARNOLD. Hence 


Ori-ginally adv. 
Originality (Oridgineliti). 1742. [- Fr. 
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originalité, t. original; see prec., -ITY.] The 
quality or fact of being original. b. with pl. 
An original trait, act, remark, etc. 1854. 

Originant (óri-dginünt), a. (sb.) 1647. f. 
ORIGINATE + -ANT.] A. adj. Originating. B. 
sb. Originating agent or influence 1892. 

Originary (6ri-dzinari), a. (sb.) Now rare. 
1594. (- late and med. L. originarius, f. L. 
; See ORIGIN, -ARY'. Cf. (O0) Fr. 
originaire.) A. adj. t1. That originates from 
(of) the thing or place in question; derived 
from; aboriginal, native. 2. = ORIGINAL A. 
2 


. 1638. 

1. A Natif of Coventry, tho’ o. of Cheshire 1716. 

TB. sb. An aboriginal, a native —1716. 

Originate (6ri-dgine't), v. 1653. 
originat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. originare, 
f. as prec.; see -ATE*.] I. trans. To give 
origin to, cause to arise or begin, initiate 
1057. 2. intr. To take its origin or rise, have 
its beginning; to spring, be derived. Const. 
from, in, with. 1775. b. Anat., etc. To have 
its origin (locally); to arise (in or from) 1799. 

1. Men. who have originated remarkable 
religious movements 1878. 2. The fire originated 
in the chemical room 1885. So Origina-tion, the 
action or fact of originating 1647; spec. tderiva- 
tion (of a word) 1641-1741. Ori-ginative a, 
having the quality or power of originating; pro- 
ductive, creative, Ori-ginator. 

Ori-llion, oreillon. 1647. - (O)Fr. 
orillon, oreillon, f. oreille ear; see -o0N.] 
Fortif. A part of the defence of a bastion; a 
projecting tower at the shoulder of a bastion. 

Orinasal (Oriné^zàl) a. (sb.) 1802. (f. L. 
ori-, comb. form of os, or- mouth + NASAL.) 
Pertaining to the mouth and nose; spec. of a 
vowel: Pronounced with the oral and nasal 
passages both open, as the *nasal* vowels in 
French. B. sb. An orinasal vowel. 

Oriole (O rio). 1776. (- med. and mod. L. 
oriolus — OFr. oriol : L. aureolus, f. aureus 
golden, f. aurum gold.] 1. A bird of the genus 
Oriolus, esp. O. galbula (the Golden Oriole), a 
summer visitor to Europe, with plumage of a 
rich yellow and black; also, any bird of the 
family Oriolide. 2. A bird of the genus 
Icterus, as the Baltimore Oriole (I. baltimore), 
the Orchard Oriole (J. spurius); or any bird 
of the family Icteride or subfamily Icterinæ, 
peculiar to America, mostly with similar 
coloration; also called hangnests or hangbirds 
1792. 

Orion (óroi-on). late ME. [- L. Orion — Gr. 
Nolan orig. name in Gr. myth. of a mighty 
hunter slain by Artemis.] Astron. A large 
and brilliant constellation south of the 
zodiae, figured as a hunter with belt and 
sword. Orion's hound, the dog-star, Sirius 
(S.E. of Orion). 

Great O. sloping slowly to the West TENNYSON. 
Hence Ori-onid, one of a system of meteors whose 
radiant point is in O. 1876. 

-o-rious, a compound suffix forming adjs., 
consisting of -oUS (L. -osus), added to L. ori- 
in ori-us, a, um (see -ORY). The sense is 
either the same as, or closely akin to, that of 
adjs. in -ory. 

Orismology (orizmolódgi) rare. 1816. 
[For *horismology, t. Gr. &xouós definition + 
-LoGy.] A name for the explanation of tech- 
nical terms, or for such terms collectively ; 
terminology. Hence Orismolo:$ic, -al adjs. 

Orison (o-rizon, -son). arch. ME. ureisun, 
oreison, oriso(u)n — AFr. ur-, OFr. orcison, 
orison (now oraison) := L. oratio, on- 
speech, ORATION.] A prayer. (In later use 
chiefly in pl) b. Without an or pl. The 
action of praying, prayer. Now rare. ME. 

Nimph, in thy Orizons Be all my sinnes remem- 

red SHAKS. 


Orison, -soun, -sont(e, obs. ff. HORIZON. 

-o'rium, sufir, neut. sing. ending of L. 
adjs. in -orius (see -ORIOUS, -ORY), used subst. 
in sense ‘place for or belonging to, thing used 
for’, as in auditorium place for hearing, præ- 
torium general's tent, etc. The Eng. form of 
these words is -ORY ; but some of the L. words 
have been taken into historical or learned 
use, as sanatorium, scriptorium, and after 
these others have been formed as scientific 
terms. 

Orle (gal). 1572. [- (O)Fr. orle, also tourle 
(cf. mod. ourlet hem), f. ourler to hem :- 
Rom. *orulare, f. *orula, dim. of L. ora edge, 
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border, prob. f. ds, ör- mouth.] Her. A 
narrow band of half the width of the bordure, 
following the outline of the shield, but not 
extending to the edge of it 1610. b. A band 
of small charges arranged round the shield 
orlewise. Hence in o., said of subordinate 
charges thus borne. 1572. c. The chaplet or 
wreath round the helmet of a knight, bearing 
the crest 1834. 

Orleanist (Qiliünist). 1848. [- Fr. Or- 
léaniste, f. local name Orléans; see next and 
-IST.] In French politics: An adherent of the 
princes of the house of Orleans, descended 
from the Duke of Orleans, younger brother of. 
Louis XIV, whose descendant Louis Philippe 
reigned as King of the French. Also attrib. or 
as adj. So Orrleanism, the political 
principles of the Orleanists. 

Orleans (óiliünz). 1664. [Name of a city 
in France.] 1. A variety of plum. 2, A fabric 
of cotton warp and worsted weft, brought 
alternately to the surface in weaving 1844. 

Orlop (Galop). 1467. - (M)Du. overloop, f. 
overloopen run over; see OVER-, LEAP.) orig. 
The single floor or deck with which the hold 
of a ship was covered in, which, by the 
successive addition of one, two, or three 
complete decks above, became the lowest 
deck of a ship of the line; occas. applied to 
the lowest deck of a steamer, etc. 

Ormer (gm. 1072. |- Channel Islands 
Fr. ormer = Fr. ormier :- L. auris maris 
‘ear of the sea’ (so called from its resem- 
blance to the ear).] The Sea-ear, a species of 
univalve mollusc, Haliotis tuberculata, speci- 
ally abundant in Guernsey, where it is used 
as food. Hence any species of Haliotis. 

Ormolu (dme). 1765. [~ Fr. or moulu 
‘ground gold’, i.e. or gold, moulu pa. pple. of 
moudre grind.) orig. Gold or gold-leat 
ground and prepared for gilding brass, 
bronze, or other metal; hence, gilded bronze 
used in the decoration of furniture, ete. 
Now, An alloy of copper, ne, and tin, 
having the colour of gold. b. attrib. and 
Comb., as o. clock; 0.-varnish, a copper, 
bronze, or imitation-gold varnish, also called 
‘Mosaic gold’. 

Ornament ((-animént), sb. IME. urne- 
ment, ournement — Ahr. urnement, OFr. 
o(u)rnement (mod. orne-) — L. ornamentum 
equipment, ornament, f. ornare adorn; see 
-MENT. Refash. after L. from xv.) fl. Any 
adjunet or accessory ; equipment, furniture, 
attire, trappings —1747. b. Eccl. The acces- 
sories or furnishings of the Church and its 
worship, e.g. vestments, plate, organs, bells, 
etc. late ME. 2. Anything used, or serving to 
adorn; a decoration, embellishment. la 
ME. b. A person who adorns his sphere, 
time, etc. 1573. 3. The action of adorning or 
fact of being adorned ; adornment, decoration 
(lit. or fig.): that in which this consists 1590. 
b. Mere adornment; outward show. SHAKS, 

1. b. Ornaments rubric, the rubric immediately 
before the Order for Morning and Evening 
Prayer in the Book of Common Prayer, which 
refers to the ‘ornaments’ to be used in the 
Church. 2. This O. of Knighthood [the garter] 
SHAKS. fig. The o. of a meek and quiet spiri 
1 Pet. 3:4. b. Thos singular men, the late 
ornaments of Cambridg and the glori of Pem- 
brook Hal 1573. 3. There was no beauty, .either 
of artful o, or natural wildness 1817. b. Merch. Ve 
II. Ii. 97. Hence Orname-ntal a. of the nature! a 
or serving as, an O.; decorative; sb. pl. things tl 155 
are ornamental (as opp. to essentials). Ong o. 
me-ntalism, the principle or practice of being o. 
Orname'ntalist. Orname:ntally adv. 

Ornament (j1nüment), v. 1720. [f. prec] 
trans. To furnish with ornament; to adorn, 
embellish. Hence O:rnamenta-tion, 105 
action or process of ornamenting; the sta! 
of being adorned; ornament in genera- 
O:rnamenter. O-rnamentist, a profes 
sional decorator. 

Ornate (omé'-t), ppl. a. 2] 
ornatus, pa. pple. of ornare adorn; see JESUM 
tl. as pa. pple. Adorned, ornamented o 
-1771. 2. as adj. Ornamented; elaborate? 
adorned or embellished 1503. b. Ofliterary o 
oratorical style: Embellished with cho 
language or flowers of rhetoric. late ME- 

2. Femal of sex it seems, That so bedeckt ie Sub 
gay, Comes this way sailing Like a stately 


late ME. L- L, 
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Mut. b. In diction Virgil is o. and Homer simple 
GLADSTONE. Hence Ornate-ly adv., -ness. 

TOrna-te, v. 1495. - ornat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. ornare; see prec., -ATE*.] trans. To 
adorn, embellish —1651. 

Ornature (@-miititia). rare. 1538, [- Fr. 
ornature — late L. ornatura, f. a8 prec.; see 
-URE.] Ornamentation, embellishment. 

Ornis (¢-mis). 1861. - G. ornis - Gr. dpus 
bird. (Introduced c1859).] = AVIFAUNA, 

Ornithic (gmi-pik), a. 1854. [- Gr. 
épnBuós bird-like, f. dps bird.] Of, or per- 
taining to, birds; characteristic of birds; 
avian. b. Dealing with or skilled in birds 
1876. 

Ornithichnite (Qunipi-kneit). 1836. (- 
mod.L. ornithichniles (also much used), f. Gr. 
ois, dpvd- bird + ixvos track; see -ITE' 2 a, 
IOHNITE.] A fossil footprint of a bird or bird- 
like reptile. 

Ornitho-, bef. a vowel ornith-, repr. Gr. 
dpvbo-, dpw8-, comb. form of dis bird, as in 
Sprido-payos bird-eating, eto. Used in Eng. to 
form many scientific terms; as [Ornitho- 
dephia [Gr. Sue womb], Zool. = MONO- 
TREMATA. Orni-tholite [-LiTE], a fossil of a 
bird or part of a bird. Ornitho-pterous [Gr. 
nrepdv feather, wing], a. having wings like a 
bird. Ornitho:tomy (Gr. -roua cutting; see 
-TOMY], dissection of birds; the anatomy of 
birds. See also Main words. 

Ornithology  ((unipolódgi) 1706. 
mod. L. ornithologia, f. Gr. óprdoAóyos treating 
of birds; see prec. and -Loay. Cf, Fr. ornitho- 
logie.] The branch of zoology which deals 
with birds, their nature and habits. (By 
Fuller used for ‘the Speech of Birds’.) So 
Ornitholo-gic, -al adjs. of or pertaining to 
o. 1802. Ornitho-logist, one versed in o.; a 
student of birds 1677. 

Ornithomancy (¢-amipome:nsi). 1652. [- 
Gr.  ópwüouavreía augury; see ORNITHO-, 
-MANOY.] Divination by means of the flight 
and cries of birds; augury. 

Ornithopod ((anipopod). 1888. [- mod. 
L. Ornithopoda n. pl.; see ORNITHO-, -POD, -A 
4.] A. adj. Having feet like those of a bird; 
belonging to the Ornithopoda, a group or 
order of extinct saurians, containing herbi- 
vorous Dinosauria. B. sb. A member of this 
group. So Ornitho-podous a. 

Ornithorhynchus (ó:mipori-mk?s, o1noi- 
po-). 1800. Hf. ORNITHO- + Gr. piyxos bill.] An 
aquatic mammal of Australia, the duck- 
billed platypus or duck-mole (O. paradoxus 
or anatinus), the only species of its genus or 
family in the order Monotremata; it has 
glossy dark-brown fur, webbed feet and bill 
rd duck's; it lays eggs with a flexible 
shell, 

Ornithosaurian (-si:rián), a. and sb. If. 
mod.L. Ornithosauria n. pl., f. ORNITHO- + 
Gr. caópos lizard; see SAURIAN.] Paleont. = 
PTEROSAURIAN. 

Ornithoscelidan (-selidün), a. (sb.) 1876. 
[f. mod.L. Ornithoscelida n. pl., f. ORNITHO- + 
Gr. oxédos leg; see -IDAN.] Palæont. Of or 
belonging to the Ornithoscelida, a sub-class or 
order of extinct reptiles of Mesozoic and 
Tertiary age, which approached birds in the 
form of the hinder legs and the pelvic arch. 
B. sb. A member of this order. 

Ornithoscopy (Qanipo:skópi). 1840. [- Gr. 
ópwüockoría augury; see ORNITHO-, -SCOPY.] 
Observation of birds for the purpose of 
divination; augury. 

Orocentral (6°rose-ntral), a. 1884. [irreg. 
for *oricentral, f. L. os, or- mouth + CEN- 
TRAL.] Occupying the centre of the oral side 
(of an echinoderm). 

Orography (org: gräafh), oreography 
(ori,o:g-). 1840. [t. Gr. épos, ópe- mountain + 
-GRAPHY. Orography is now usual] That 
branch of physical geography which deals 
with the formation and features of moun- 
tains; the description of mountains. So 
Orogra-phic, -al adjs. 1802. 

Orohippus (grohi-pds). 1877. [mod. L., f. 
Gr. ópos mountain + tos horse.] A genus of 
fossil quadrupeds found in the Eocene beds 
of North America, held to be an ancestral 
form of the horse. 

Oroide (6°-ro,id). alt. of 


1875. [app. 
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OREIDE, with assim. to -om.] An alloy of 
copper and zinc, having the colour of gold. 

Orology (org lodzi), oreology (ori). 
1781. (f. Gr. épos, ópe- mountain + -LoaY.] 
The scientific study of mountains. 

Oronoco, -ooko (6*rond"-ko, -U. ko). 1706. 
[Origin unkn.: app. unconnected with the 
river Orinoco.] A variety of tobacco from 
Virginia. 

Orotund (o*rotond) a. (sb.) 1792. Lt. L. 
phrase ore rotundo lit. ‘with round mouth’, 
with well turned speech (Horace ‘Ars 
Poetica' 323), with reduction of ore ro- to 
oro-.] Of the voice or utterance: Full, clear, 
and stronger than ordinary speech; also, 
contemptuously, magniloquent, inflated, 
pompous. b. ellipt. as sb. (sc. voice, utter- 
ance). 

Orphan (O afän), sb. and a, 1483. [-late L. 
(Vulgate) orphanus — Gr. donde without 
parents, bereft, rel. to L. orbus bereft.) A. 
sb. One deprived by death of father or mother, 
or (usu.) of both; a fatherless or motherless 
child 1484. 
fig. They . Are orphans of the earthly love and 
heavenly E. B. BROWNING. Orphan's Court, a 

robate court in some states of the U.S., having 
jurisdiction over the estates and persons of 
orphans, O.-asylum, -hospital, -house, an 
orphanage. 

B. adj. Bereaved of parents; fatherless or 
motherless, or both 1483. Hence O-rphan, 
O-rphanize, vbs. to make an o. of. 
O-rphancy, O-rphanhood, tO-rphanism, 
the condition or position of an o. 

Orphanage ((-1fanéd3). 1579. [f. prec. sb. 
+ -AGE.] 1, The state of being an orphan. 
2. An institution or home for orphans 1865. 

Orpharion (Qufüroin). 1593. [Fusion of 
the names Orpheus and Arion.] A large in- 
Strument of the lute kind with from six to 
nine pairs of metal strings played with a 
plectrum; much used in the 17th c. 

Orphean (oafi-in), a. and sb. 1593. [f. L. 
Orphéus (— Gr. 'Opé«ios, f. "Oppets) + -AN.] 
A. adj. Of or relating to Orpheus, as musician 
and singer, who was said to move rocks and 
trees by the music of his lyre; hence, melo- 
dious, entrancing, like his music. B. sb. An 
adherent of the Orphic philosophy 1818. 

A. With other notes then to th’ O. Lyre I sung of 
Chaos and Eternal Night MILT. 

Orpheonist (O aftonist). 1860. [- Fr. or- 
phéoniste, f. Orphéon, name of a school of 
vocal music established at Paris in 1833, and 
called after Orpheus.) A member of an 
Orphéon; a choral singer. 

Orphic (dax), a. (ob.) 1678. - L. Orphicus 
— Gr. Oos, f. "Opdevs; see -10.] A. adj. I. Of 
or connected with Orpheus, or the mysteries, 
writings, or doctrines associated with his 
name; hence, oracular. 2. Of the nature of 
the music of Orpheus; melodious, ravishing 
1817. B. sb. An Orphic song or hymn; chiefly 
in pl. 1855. 

A. 2. An o. song indeed, A song divine of high 
and passionate thoughts COLERIDGE. 

Orphism (¢-1fiz’m). 1880. [f. prec. + 
-ISM.] The system of mystic philosophy 
embodied in the Orphic poems, and taught 
to the initiated in the Orphic mysteries. So 
O'rphist. 

Orphrey, orfray. ((-1fre', tri). [Falsely 
inferred sing. from ME. orphreis taken as pl. 
= OFr. orfreis (mod. orfroi) med. L. auri- 
frisium, alt. of auriphrygium gold em- 
broidery, i.e. aurum Phrygium ‘Phrygian 
gold’ (cf. L. Phrygia chlamys embroidered 
mantle, phrygio embroiderer in gold)] 1. 
Gold embroidery, or any rich embroidery; 
with an and pl., a piece of richly embroidered 
stuff. Now only Hist. or arch. 2. An orna- 
mental strip or band, esp. on an eccl. vest- 
ment, often richly embroidered. late ME. 

Orpim: (@apimént). ME. |- (O)Fr. 
orpiment — L. auripigmentum, f. aurum gold 
* pigmentum PIGMENT.] A bright yellow 
mineral substance, the trisulphide of arsenic, 
also called Yellow Arsenic, found native in 
Soft masses resembling gold in colour; also 
manufactured by the combination of sul- 
phur and arsenious oxide; used as a pigment 
under the name COOL 1 J 0 

X e ori IENIO (sense 1 a) of the 

0. is the original 11 


ancients. Also called Yellow O. to dis 
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from the so-called Red O. = REALGAR, disulphide 
of arsenic, } 

Orpine, orpin ((-1pin). late ME. [- OFr. 
orpine yellow arsenic, presumably shortening 
of orpiment. In sense 2 — (O)Fr. orpin; cf. 
AL, orpina.] fl. = ORPIMENT 1548-1725, 2. 
A succulent herbaceous plant, Sedum 
telephium, well-known in the cottage garden; 
from its tenacity of life, pop. called Live-long. 

O-rpington. 1887. [f. Orpington in Kent. ] 
Name of a breed of poultry. 

Orrery (orori). 1713. [Named after Chas. 
Boyle, Karl of O., for whom one was made.] 
A piece of mechanism devised to represent 
the motions of the planets about the sun by 
means of clockwork. 

Orris' (oris) 1545. [Early forms oreys, 
oris, arras (XVI), unexpl. alt. of Inis.] 1. A 
plant of the genus Iris, esp. I. germanica und 
I. florentina; the flower-de-luce 1626, 2. 
Short for orris-root, -powder. 

Comb.: 0.-powder, powdered orris-root; -root, 
the rhizome of three species of Iris (I. florentina, I. 
germanica, I. pallida), which has an odour like 
that of violets; used as a perfume and in medicine. 

Orris' (oris). 1701. [In XVm or(r)ice, -ace; 
poss. alt. of orfris ORPHREY.] A name given 
to lace of various patterns in gold and silver; 
embroidery made of gold lace. 

Orse'llic, a. 1848. [app. f. Fr. orseille 
ORCHIL + -10.] Chem. In o. acid, a crystalline 
solid, C,,H,,0; + 2 H. O, obtained from S. 
African and S. American lichens. So O-rsel- 
late, a salt of o. acid. Orselli-nic acid, a 
crystalline substance, C,H,0, + H,0, 
obtained by the action of baryta water on 
erythrin. 

Ort (jit). Usu. in pl. orts., late ME. 
(with pl. suffix) MLG, ort-e refuse of food 
early mod. Du. toorete (cf. Sw. dial. orüte 
refuse fodder, LG. orten, verorlen leave 
remains of food or fodder), perh, f. o(0)r- out, 
(as in ORDEAL) + eten Ear.) Fragments of 
food left over from a meal; refuse fodder; 
Scraps, leavings; also fig. To make orls of, to 
undervalue. 

Let him haue time a beggers orts to craue SHAKS. 

Orthian (oipiün), a. 1751. (f. Gr. óp&os 
upright, high-pitched + -AN.] Applied to a 
style of singing, or tune, of very high pitch. 

Orthid (japid). 1861. [f. mod. L. Orthide, 
f. Orthis, f. Gr. dp0ds straight; see -ID*,] A 
member of the Orthide, or genus Orthis, of 
fossil bivalves, 

Orthite (G-apoit). 1817. [~ G. orthit 
(Berzelius, 1817), f. Gr. does straight; see 
Irn 2 b.] Min. A variety of ALLANITE, 
found in long slender crystals, or straight 
masses. Hence Orthi-tic a. 

Ortho- (bef. a vowel occas. orth-), comb. 
form of Gr. ép0és, used sometimes in the 
physical sense ‘straight’, sometimes in the 
ethical sense ‘right, correct’. 

1. In technical words generally: O-rthocentre, 
Geom. the point at which the perpendiculars from 
the vertices of a triangle to the opposite side inter- 
sect, Orthodia-gonal, Cryst. (a) sb., that lateral 
axis in the monoclinic system which is at right 
angles to the vertical axis; (b) adj., belonging to 
or in the line of this axis (opp. to clinodiagonal). 
O-rthodome [DOME sb. 5 b], Cryst. a dome 
parallel to the orthodiagonal in the monoclinic 
system. Orthopi-nacoid, Cryst. one of the 
principal ed in the monoclinic system, 

rallel to the vertical axis and the orthodiagonal ; 

ence Orthopinacobdal a, Orthopy-ramid, 
Cryst. in the monoclinic system a pyramid lyinj 
between the orthodomes and the zone of uni 
pyramids. Orthosymme'tric d., Cryst. sym- 
metric about two, or three, axes at right angles to 


each other; spec. = ORTHORHOMBIC. Ortho- 
to mie [Gr. -7éuos cutting], a. Math. intersecting 
at right angles. 


2. In Chemistry. a. Ortho- is used to distinguish 
one class of acids and their salts from another 
denoted by the prefix meta-, which contain the 
same elements in different proportions, the meta- 
acid containing a molecule of H,O less than the 
ortho- acid, the ortho- salt being also the more 
pakean de 285 126 the ved palos " sel 
ori , meta) oric aci 
HPOs: sodium orthophosphate NaPO. sodium 
metaphosphate NaPO;. b. With the names of 
isomeric benzene di-derivatives, ortho- is applied 
to those in which two consecutive hydrogen 
atoms are replaced by another element or radical, 
as dist. from meta- and para- derivatives, in 
which the two atoms are not consecutive, but 
unsymmetrically or symmetrically dispersed 
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ctively. Examples: orthodibromobenzene, 
orthopropulphenol. s 
Orthocephalic ((:aposife-lik), a. 1865. 
lt. ORTHO- ‘right, correct’ + Gr. xedady head 

+ -10.] Ethnol. Applied to skulls of which the 
breadth is from about ; to $ of the length (in- 
termediate between  brachycephalic and 
dolichocephalic); or, according to some, of 
which the height is from zs to ł of the length, 
or of which the height is $ of the breadth. So 

rthoce:phalous a. Orthoce:phaly, the 
condition of being o. 

Orthoceras (ouposérés) Pl. ortho- 
cerata (Q:rposéré^tá). 1830. [f. ORTHO- 
‘straight? + Gr. xépas, pl. xépara horn.] 
Palæont. An extinct genus of cephalopods, 
having long straight chambered shells; a 
fossil shell of this genus. Hence Ortho. 
ceran a. 

Orthoceratite (ĝıposerătəit). Also in L. 
form orthoceratites (d:1poseritoi-tiz). 1754. 
It. as prec. + -ITE 2a.) A shell of the genus 
Orthoceras or family Orthoceratidw; also, an 
animal of this genus or family. 

Orthochromatic (g:1pojkrometik), a. 
1887. [f. ORTHO- ‘correct, proper’ + Gr. 
Xpwparixds CHROMATIC.) Photogr. Representing 
colours in their correct relations, i.e. with- 
out exaggerating the deepness of some and 
the brightness of others (as in ordinary 
photography). So  Orthochromatism 
(-kro"matiz’m), the condition of being o. 
Orthochro-matize v. 

Orthoclase ((-1pdklé's). 1849. [f. ORTHO- 
‘straight, right’ + Gr. xAdos breaking, cleay- 
age.) Min. Common or potash feldspar, a 
silicate of aluminium and potassium, occur- 
ring in crystals or masses of various colours, 
characterized by two cleavages at right 
angles to each other. So Orthocla'stic a. 
having cleavages at right angles to each 
other. 

Orthodox ((-1pédoks). 1581. [~ eccl. L. 
orthodoxus — Gr. doofes right in opinion, f. 
óp6ós straight, right + 8ó£a opinion, f. base of 
Soxetv seem, rel. to L. decet (see DECENT).] A. 
adj. 1. Holding correct, i.e. currently 
accepted, opinions, esp. in theology 1611. 2. 
Of opinions or doctrines: Right, correct, 
true; in accordance with what is authori- 
tatively established as the true view or right 
practice; orig. in theological and eccl. doc- 
trine 1581. 3. Conventional; approved 1838. 
4. (With capital.) Specific epithet of the 
Eastern Church, which recognizes the head- 
ship of the Patriarch of Constantinople, and 
of the historical churches of Russia, Serbia, 
Rumania, ete., which recognize each other 
as of the same communion; the historical 
representative of the churches of the ancient 
D commonly called the Greek Church 

1. Men falsely called o. and divines 1722. 2. To 
maintaine the precepts of the o, faith Jas, I. I am 
well aware, how much my sentiments differ from 
the o. opman of one or two principal patriots 
Swirt. 3. The o. half-hour had expired LYTTON. 
4. The epithet ‘Orthodox’ was orig. assumed to 
distinguish it [the Eastern Church] from the 
various divisions of the Eastern Church, e.g. the 
Jacobite or Monophysite, Nestorian, etc. but 
it is sometimes used by historical writers as 
opposed to Catholic“. 0.5.5. 

B. sb. An orthodox person. b. A member of 
the orthodox Eastern Church. 1587. 

Was he an Heretick, or an Orthodoxe? 1641. 
Hence fO-rthodoxal a. +Orthodoxa:stical a., 
in senses A. 1, 2. Orthodo-xical a. (now rare), 
~ly adv. O-rthodoxism, torthodoxy; in deroga- 
tory sense, the treating orthodoxy as the im- 
2 feature of religion. O-rthodox-ly adv., 


Orthodoxy (¢-xpddgksi). 1630. [- late L. 
orthodoxia — late (eccl. Gr. ópüoSotía right 
opinion, sound doctrine, f. ogg; see prec., 
-Y*.] The quality or character of being 
orthodox; belief in or agreement with what 
is, or is currently held to be, right, esp. in 
religious matters. b. with pl. An orthodox 
belief or opinion 1871. 

Lanfranc was again present as the champion of 
0. FREEMAN. Feast of O., in the Greek Church, a 
festival celebrated on the first Sunday in Lent, 
called O. Sunday. 

Orthoepy  (oipó"ipi) 1668. [= Gr. 
éploérea. correctness of diction, f. (ult.) dads 
ORTHO- + čnos, čne- word.] 1. That part of 
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grammar which deals with pronunciation. 
2. Correct or customary pronunciation 1801. 

2. Formerly they regulated their ort aphy by 
their o. 1830. So Orthoepic (e-pik), -al adjs., -ly 
adv. tired arg 

Orthognathic (Qipognm-pik) a. 1849. f. 
as ORTHOGNATHOUS A.] = ORTHOGNA- 
THOUS. 

Orthognathous (oipegnápos), a. 1853. 
[f. ORTHO- ‘straight’ + Gr. yvá&os jaw + 
-ous.] Ethnol. Straight-jawed; having the 
jaws not projecting beyond the vertical line 
drawn from the forehead; having a facial 
angle of about 90°. Said of the skull; also of 
persons. So Ortho-gnathism, the condi- 
tion of being o. 

Orthogonal (orpo:gónàl) a. 1571. [= 
med.L. orthogonalis (whence also Fr. ortho- 
gonal xvi), f. late and med.L. orthogonus 
right-angled; see Ali.] Geom. Richt- 
angled, rectangular. 

O. projection, projection in which the rays are at 
right angles to the plane of projection. Hence 
Ortho-gonally adr. at right angles. 

Orthographic (jipogrm-flk), a. 1668. [In 
sense 1 f. ORTHO- 'straight, right'; see 
-GRAPHIC. In sense 2 f. ORTHOGRAPHY + -10.) 
1. Epithet of a kind of perspective projection, 
used in maps, etc., in which the point of 
sight is supposed to be at an infinite distance, 
80 that the rays are parallel. 2. Pertaining to 
orthography; belonging to correct spelling in 
general; correct in spelling 1868. 
Orthogra:phical, a. 1589. [f. as prec.; 
see -ICAL.] 1, = prec, 2. 2, = prec. 1. 1706. 
Orthogra:phically, adv. 1617. (f. prec. + 
*LY*.] 1. In relation to spelling or orthogra- 
phy. 2. On the principle of orthographical 
projection 1669. 

Orthography (orpo'gráfi) 1450. [Early 
form ortografy — OFr. ortografie, later 
-graphie (mod. orthographie) — L. orthographia 
— Gr. dp0oypadia; see ORTHO-, -GRAPHY.] 
1. Correct spelling; spelling according to 
accepted usage; the way in which words are 
conventionally written. (By extension) Any 
mode or system of spelling. b. That part of 
grammar which treats of the nature and 
values of letters and of their combination; 
the subject of spelling 1616. 2. Orthographic 
projection. b. A representation in ortho- 
graphic projection or section; a vertical 
elevation. 1645. 

1. When we use the word ‘orth: phy’, we do 
not mean a mode of spelling which is true to the 
pronunciation, but one which is conventionally 
correct 1873. Hence pee grapes Ortho. 
graphist, one skilled in o. Ortho-graphize v. 
intr. PCR low or apply o.; trans. to spell (a word) 


correctly. 

Orthology (oxpolódsi). rare. 1619. [- Gr. 
ópBoloy(a correctness of language; see ORTHO-, 
-Loay.] Correct speaking; that part of 
grammar which deals with the correct use 
of words. So Ortho-loger. Ortholo-gical a. 

Orthometry (o1po:métri) rare. 1775. ff. 
ORTHO- + -METRY; cf. orthoepy, orthology.] 
The art of correct versification. 

Orthomorphic (Qipomófik a. rare. 
1882. [f. ORTHO- + Gr. uopó' form + 0. 
Preserving the original shape of infinitesimal 
parts; applied to a class of map-projections 
in which small areas retain their correct 
Shapes 1882. 

Orthopædy, -pedy (jipópidi) 1840. [- 
Fr. orthopédie, f. ortho- ORTHO- + Gr. maideta 
rearing of children.] The curing or correct- 
iug of deformities in children, or in per- 
sons generally; orthopedic surgery. Hence 
Orthopz'dic, -pedic, -al adjs. Ortho- 
pz'dics, -ped-, orthopedy. Oirtho- 
pe-dist, -pedist, an orthopedic surgeon. 

Orthopnœa (j1popni-à). 1657. [L. (Pliny) 
— Gr. dp8émaa, f. (ult.) gos upright + mvoj 
breathing, breath, sev breathe.) Path. A 
form of asthma or dyspnea in which 
breathing is possible only in an upright 
Position, So Orthopno'ic, -pnœic, adjs. 
affected with o. 1601. 

Orthopraxy (japopreksi) rare. 1852. 
lf. ORTHO- + Gr. npâ&s action.] 1. Rightness 
of action; practical righteousness; correct 
practice. 2. Orthopaedic surgery 1865. 

JOrthoptera (orpo'ptérü), sb. pl. 1828. 
[mod.L., n. pl. of orthopterus, f. Gr. cp 
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straight + srepóv wing.] Entom. An order of 
Insects, distinguished by more or less coria- 
ceous and usu, straight and narrow fore 
wings, broad longitudinally-folded hind 
wings, and incomplete metamorphosis; com- 
prising the cockroaches, walking-stick in- 
sects, crickets, grasshoppers, etc. Hence 
Ortho-pteral, Ortho-pterous adjs. belong- 
ing to the order O. Ortho:pterist, a student 
of O. 

Orthoptic (oxpo-ptik), a. (sb.) 1881. [f, 
OrtH(0- ‘straight’ + Gr. ózrixós of or pertain- 
ing to sight.) 1. Fire-arms. (adj. and sb.) 
Name for an opaque dise perforated with 
three small holes, through one of which the 
rifleman looks in taking aim. 2. Math. O. 
locus: the locus of intersection of tangents to 
any curve at right angles to each other 1882, 

Orthorhombic (61pore-mbik), a. 1868. f. 
ORTHO-  RHOMBIC.] Cryst. Applied to that 
system of crystalline forms in which the 
three axes are mutually at right angles and 
unequal; also called rectangular, prismatic, 
trimetric, or orthosymmetric. 

Orthoscopic (jiposko:pik), a. 1875. [f. 
ORTHO- + Gr.-oxomos viewing; see -10.] Hav- 
ing or producing correct vision; free from, or 
constructed to correct, optical distortion. 

Orthospermous ((1posp5-1mos), a. 
If. ORTHO- ‘straight’ + G onepuos having 
seeds, f. ondpua seed; see -0US.] Bot. Having 
straight seeds or fruits, as certain Umbel- 
liferæ; also said of the seeds. 

Orthostichy (o1postiki). 1875. [f. ORTHO- 
+ Gr. orixos row, rank, line + -v?*.] Bot. A 
vertical row or rank; an arrangement of 
lateral members (e.g. of leaves) inserted on an 
axis or stem one directly above another. 
Hence Ortho'stichous a. 

Orthotone (('ipoto"n), a. (sb.) 1882. l- 
Gr. dpüórovos, f. dpüós (ORTHO-) + róvos tone, 
accent. ] Pros. Having its own accent as an 
independent word; accented; spec. said of a 
word ordinarily unaccented when it retains 
or takes an independent accent. B. sb. An 
orthotone word. 

Orthotropal (o1po'trópil) a. 1832. f. as 
ORTHOTROPOUS + -AL'.] Hof. = ORTHOTROPOUS. 

Orthotropic ((ipotroplk), a. 1880. [f. as 
prec. + -10.] Bot. Growing vertically up- 
wards or downwards, as a root or stem. 80 
Ortho:tropism, o. condition. 

Orthotropous (oipo:trópos), a. 1819. lt, 
ORTHO- + -fropous in atropous, homolropous.] 
Bot, a. = ATROPOUS. b. = HOMOTROPOUS. BO 
Ortho:tropy, o. condition. 

Ortolan (jitólün). 1656. (- Fr. ortolan = 
Pr. ortolan gardener — L. hortulanus, f. 
hortulus (pl. garden grounds), dim. of Hortus 
garden; so named because it frequents 
gardens.] A small bird, a species of bunting 
(Emberiza hortulana), highly esteemed for its 
delicate flavour; the garden-bunting. Also 
called o. bunting. n 
Applied in America and the West Indies to two 
other birds, also esteemed as table delicacies, viz. 
the bobolink (Dolichonyx oryzivorus), and the 
soree or sora rail (Porzana carolina) 1666. 5 

Orvietan (o1viji-tàn). Obs. exc. Hist. 1676. 
[- Fr. orviétan, or It. orvietano, f. Orvieto in 
Italy, where the inventor was born.] A com- 
position, formerly held to be an antidote 
against poisons; ‘Venice Treacle’. Hence 
gen. and fig. An antidote. pur 

Orvieto (orvié-to) 1800. [From Orvieto; 
see prec.] A white wine made near the city 
of Orvieto. 1] Of 

Ory (ri) a. 1549. [f. ORE + -Y 2! : 
the nature of, containing, or resembling ore; 
metallic. 

-ory', formerly -orie, a suffix forming i 
originatingin ON Fr. and A Fr. -orie = Central 
Fr. -oire, as in glorie, gloire, repr. L. 3 5 
and subseq. -orium, as in oratoire, ORATORY ; 
these also took in Eng. the form -orie, later 
-ory, which thus came to be the normal Eng, 
repr. of L. -oria, -orium, Fr. -oire. The e 
numerous of these are adaptations of D 
neuter sbs. in -orium, from adjs. in -orius See 
-ORY*). These usu. denote a place or instru 
ment used in some process, as directors 
dormitory, refectory, etc.; but occas. they 
have other senses, as promontory, 1470470 
In a few words -ory is the suffix -y added 
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an agent-noun in -or, e.g. rectory (the seat of 
a rector). 

-ory*, formerly -orie, a suffix forming adjs. 
(whence also sbs.), originating in AFr. -ori, 
orie, OFr, -oir, -oire, and repr. L. -orius, -a, 
-wm, = the adj. formative -i-us added to 
derivative sbs. in -or, chiefly agent-nouns in 
-tor, -sor (see -0R), but sometimes app. from 
the cognate ppl. stem in -t-, -s-; e.g. accusator- 
i-us, suasor-i-us. Instead of -ory, the Eng. 
adj. has often -ORIAL, less frequently 
-ORIOUS. 

Orycterope (ori-ktéro"p). 1836. [- Fr.orycté- 
rope — mod.L. Orycteropus (-pod-) f. Gr. 
dpuerip digger + aos, woô- foot. Now usu. in 
L.form.] Zool. A mammal of genus Oryctero- 
pus; = AARD-VARK. 

Orycto-, comb. form of Gr. épvcrós dug up, 
used in mod. compounds, with the sense of 
‘fossil’ or ‘mineral’; as tOrycto-gnosy 
[Gr. »vàcs knowledge], mineralogy; 80 
TOryctoéno'stica. tOrycto-graphy [-ana- 
PHY], descriptive mineralogy. 


Orycto-‘logy. Now rare. 1753. [f. prec. 
+ -LOGY, prob. after Fr. oryctologie.] 
The science of ‘fossils’; a. mineralogy; 


b. palwontology. So Oryctolo-gical a. 
Oryctologist. 

Oryx (oriks) late ME. [- L. oryz - Gr. 
õp stonemason’s pickaxe, applied to an 
antelope or gazelle having pointed horns.) 
2. The ancient name of an antelope of 
northern Africa, perh. O. leucoryz or O. beisa. 
b. In mod. Zool., a genus of African ante- 
lopes, of large size, with long pointed horns; 
one of these, The S. African species is O. 
capensis, the gemsbok. 

Os! (og). 1548. [L. os, pl. ossa.) The Latin 
word for bone, commonly used in Anat. in 
the mod.L. names of particular bones. 

Os (os). 1737. [L. 6s, pl. óra.] The Latin 
word for mouth, used in Anat. in naming the 
mouths or entrances of certain passages; esp. 
os uleri, the mouth or orifice of the uterus. 

Os: seo OSAR. 

Osage (Os). 1817. [Name of a group of 
Sioux Indians.] In O. orange, an ornamental 
American plant, Torylon pomiferum, orig. 
found in the country of the O. Indians; also 
short for this, and in other attrib. uses (0. 
plant). 

Osar (6"-saz). 1854. [- Sw. åsar, pl. of ds 
ridge (of a roof or hill), a ‘rigg’. In Eng. 
use sometimes os, pl. osar, but usu. osar as 
sing., with pl. osars.] Geol. A term for certain 
narrow ridges or mounds of gravel which 
occur in glaciated regions, essentially the 
same as the kames of Scotland and the eskars 
of Ireland, but much more elongated. 

Oscheo- (oskio), bef. a vowel osche-, 
comb. form of Gr. doxeoy scrotum ; in med. and 
surg. terms, as O'scheocele [Gr. xn 
tumour], scrotal hernia. 

Oscillate (g:sile't), v. 1726. l- oscillat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. oscillare swing; see -ATE*.] 1. 
inir. To swing backwards and forwards, like 
a pendulum; to vibrate; to move to and fro 
between two points. b. loosely. To move or 
travel to and fro 1865. c. To set up electrical 
oscillations 1913; esp. in wireless telephony; 
of a receiving apparatus, to ‘howl’ 1926. 2. 
fig. To fluctuate between two opinions, 
principles, purposes, etc.; to vary between 
two limits 1797. 3. trans. To cause to swing 
or vibrate to and fro 1766. 

1. b. Miss Lavinia, oscillating between the 
kitchen and the opposite room, prepared the 
dining-table in the Tatter chamber DICKENS. 2. 
Human nature oscillates between good and evil 
JowerT., Hence O'scillative, O'scillatory adjs. 

Oscillating, ppl. a. 1743. [f. prec. + 
-ING*.] Swinging or moving to and fro, 
vibrating. b. spec. Applied to machines or 
parts of them characterized by the oscillatory 
motion of some part or parts, which in other 
cases are fixed. 

b. O. cylinder, a cylinder in a steam-engine 
mounted on trunnions and oscillating through a 
small arc, so that the piston-rod can follow the 
movements of the crank. O. engine, one having 


an 0. cylinder. 

Oscillation  (osiléfon). 1658. [- L. 
oscillatio, f. as OSCILLATE; see -I0N.] 1, The 
action of oscillating; a swinging to and fro 


like that of a pendulum; a periodic move- 
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ment to and fro, or up and down. b. In 
Acoustics, occas. = vibration; occas, = 
BEAT sb. 6. rare. c. (Usu. pl.) Esp. in 
wireless telephony, applied to (high-fre- 
quency) alternations of electric currents. 
2. fig. Alternating variation, fluctuation, 
wavering; Math. the variation of a function 
between limits 1798, So O'scillator spec. a 
machine to produce oscillations; also, a form 
of wireless transmitter 1898. 

llOscillatoria (osilátó?-ià). 1861. [mod.L. 
(fem. sing.), f. as prec. + -oria; see -oRY!.] 
Bot. A genus of confervoid Alge, typifying 
the N. O. Oscillatoriacez, growing in dense 
slimy tufts, in running or stagnant water, 
and exhibiting an oscillatory or wavy 
motion. 

Oscillograph (osilograf). 1904. It. oscillo-, 
used as comb. f. of OSCILLATE + -GRAPH.] An 
instrument for recording or indicating elec- 
trical oscillations. Hence O'scillogram. 
Similarly O-scilloscope [see -SCOPE]. 

Oscines (o'siniz), sb. pl. 1621. [L. oscines, 
pl. of oscen singing bird, divining bird, f. ob- 
OB- 1 + canere sing.] 1. Rom. Antig. The 
birds from whose notes or voices auguries 
were taken, e.g. the raven, owl, etc. 2. 
Ornilh. The *Song-birds', containing those 
families of the Insessores or Passerine birds 
which possess true song-muscles, forming a 
complicated and effective musical apparatus. 
O'scine, O'scinine (-oin) adjs. belonging to 
the O. 

Oscitancy (ositünsi). 1619. f. as Oscr- 
TANT; see -ANCY.] 1. Drowsiness; dullness; 
negligence, inattention. b. (with pl.) An 
instance of this 1677. 2. Yawning; gaping 
with sleepiness 1717. 

1. I judge it rather the Historians oscitancie, and 
supine negligence 1058. 

scitant (ositánt), a. Now rare or Obs. 
1625. [- oscitant-, pr. ppl. stem of L. oscitare 
gape; see -ANT.] Gaping from drowsiness, 
yawning; hence, drowsy, dull, negligent. 

Southey..has been strangely 0., or..has not 
understood the sentences COLERIDGE. 

Oscitation  (ositéfon). 1547. l- L. 
oscilatio, f. oscilat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
oscitare gape; see -I0N.] 1. The action of 
yawning or gaping from drowsiness. 2. The 
condition or fact of being drowsy, listless, 
inattentive, or negligent; an instance of this 
1656. 

Osculant (o:skiulánt),a. 1826. [f. OSCULATE 
v. 8 + -ANT.] Situated between and con- 
necting two things; intermediate; spec. in 
Nal. Hist. applied to two species, genera, or 
families, that are united by some common 
characters, and to an intermediate species, 
genus, or group, which unites in itself the 
characters of two groups 1826. 

Oscular (o:skiiláz) a. 1828. [Sense 1 f. L. 
osculum kiss; sense 2 f. OSCULUM 2; sense 3 f. 
OSCULATE v. 4; see -AR'.] 1. Of or belonging to 
the mouth or to kissing. 2. Zool. Of or 
pertaining to the osculum of a tapeworm, or 
of a sponge 1881. 3. Math. Pertaining to a 
higher order of contact than the first (cf. 
next 4) 1869. arec 

1, O. muscle (musculus oscularis), the orbicularis 
oris or sphincter muscle of the lips, the kissing 
muscle, 

Osculate (g:skiile't), v. 1656. [- osculat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. osculari kiss, f. osculum 
little or pretty mouth (cf. -CULE), kiss, 
hypocoristic dim. of 6s mouth; see - ATE“. ] 1. 
trans. To kiss (rare). 2. trans. To bring into 
close contact 1671. 3. intr. To come into 
close contact or union; to have close contact 
with each other. In Nat. Hist. To have con- 
tact through an intermediate species or genus 
(cf. OSCULANT) 1737. 4. Math. trans. To have 
contact of & higher order with, esp. the 
highest contact possible for two loci; to have 
three or more coincident points in common 
with; intr. (for refl.) to osculate each other; as 
two curves, two surfaces, or a surface and a 
curve 1727. So O'sculatory sb. a representa- 
tion of Christ or the Virgin, formerly kissed 
by the priest and people during Mass. 
O'sculatory a. characterized by kissing; 
Math, osculating; of or belonging to oscula- 
tion. 

Osculation (gskivlé'-fon). 1658. [- L. 
osculatio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. The action 
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of kissing, a kiss. 2, Close contact. a. gen. 
b. Anat. The mutual contact of blood-vessels. 
c. Geom. Contact of a higher order; the fact 
of touching at three or more coincident 
points (see prec. 4). 1669. 

Oscule (¢'skiul). 1835. [f. L. osculum; see 
next.] Alittle mouth or mouth-like aperture; 
spec, = next 2. 

lOsculum (ọ'skiŭlðm). Pl. -A. 1612. [L.; 
see OSCULATE v.] 1, A kiss. 2. Zool. a. A 
mouth or ‘flue’ of a sponge. b. Occas. 
applied to the pit-like suckers on the head of 
a tapeworm by which it attaches itself. 1727. 

-08Se!, a suffix repr. L. -osus, forming adjs. 
from sbs., with the meaning ‘full of’, 
‘abounding in’; e.g. annosus full of years, 
religiosus scrupulous. As a living suffix -osus 
came down to Eng. as -ous (ME. also -ows), 
which survives with pron. (es). A few words 
in -ose after L. have taken their place in the 
language, as bellicose, jocose, morose, etc. 
Where -ous and -ose forms are both in use, 
e.g. in acinous, acinose, those in -ose are 
more or less technical. Nouns of state from 
these adjs., as from those in -ous, end in 
-osily, as verbosity. 

-ose*, Chem., a suffix originating in the 
ending of the word glucose, and employed in 
forming the names of the related carbohy- 
drates, saccharose and cellulose, with the 
isomers of these three, as dextrose, levulose, 
eto. 

Osiandrian (6°sie-ndriin). 1505. If. per- 
sonal name Osiander (see def.) + -IAN.] One 
of the German Protestant followers of 
Andreas Hosemann (latinized Osiander, 
1498-1552), who held that the Atonement of 
Christ was wrought by the power of His 
divine and not of His human nature. Also 
Osia-ndrist. 

Osier (oe. ge), sb. (d.) ME. I- (O) Fr. osier; 
masc. form corresp. to fem. (dial.) osiere :— 
med.L. auseria (vn), which has been 
referred to Gaulish *auesa river-bed (whence 
Breton aoz)] 1. A species of Willow (Salia 
viminalis); much used in basket-work; also 
other species used for the same purpose; one 
of the shoots of a willow. 2. attrib. or adj. 
Of, belonging to, or made of osiers; covered 
with osiers 1578. 

1. Who will make a staff of an o, FULLER. 2. On 
list'ning Cherwell's o. banks reclin'd 1750. 

Comb.: 0.-ait, -isle, a small islet in a river over- 
grown with osiers; d, -holt, a place where 
osiers are grown for basket-making. Hence 
Ovsiered a. covered or adorned with osiers; 
twisted like osiers. O-siery, osiers in the mass; 
articles made of osiers; an osier-bed. 

Osirian (osoi"rin), a. 1849. t. proper 
name Osiris (see def.) + -IAN.] Of or pertain- 
ing to Osiris, the Egyptian deity personify- 
ing the power of good and the sunlight. So 
Osi-ride, Osiri-dean adjs. 

-osis, suffix, repr. Gr. -wos, originating in 
the addition of the general suffix -, forming 
verbal nouns of aetion or condition, to 
derivative vbs, in -ó-o from adj. or sb. stems 
or combining forms in o-; e.g. perapóppwos, f. 
perapoppów, f. werd + uopdnj form. Many such 
words were also formed directly from the 
sbs. or adjs. themselves, e.g. ¢fdarwas exosto- 
sis, f. e out + doréo» bone. Many of these 
Greek terms have passed through Latin into 
English, e.g. apotheosis, metamorphosis, rhe- 
torical terms, as miosis, etc., and esp. medical 
terms, as sclerosís, thrombosis, etc, On the 
analogy of these last, others have been freely 
formed from Gr, elements, as chlorosis, 
trichinosis; less frequently from Latin, as 
tuberculosis. 

-osity, compound suffix of sbs. = Fr. -osité, 
L. -ositat-; see -08E!, -OUS, and Av. 

Osmanli (gsme-nli), a. and sb. 1813. f. 
Osman, the Turk. pronunc of Arab. ‘ulman 
(see OTTOMAN) + adj. suffix -li.] A. adj. 
= OTTOMAN 1843, B, sb. An OTTOMAN. 

Osmazome (osmüzó*m, Q-) 1819. [=~ 
Fr. osmazóme, irreg. f. Gr. dour scent + gwpós 
soup, sauce.] Chem. That part of the aqueous 
extract of meat which is soluble in aleohol 
and contains those constituents of the flesh 
which determine its taste and smell. Hence 
O:smazomattic, -o*matous adjs., of the 
nature of o. 
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Osmeterium (osmiti*-ridm, oz-). Pl. -ia. 
Also osma-. 1816. [mod.L., f. Gr. dopéofa to 
smell + rhein formative suffix, = ‘instru- 
ment’, ‘organ’, ‘thing used’; see -IUM.] 
Entom. An organ or apparatus adapted to 
emit a smell or odour; spec. a forked process 
borne by some caterpillars on the segment 
immediately behind the head, from which 
they can emit a disgusting odour. 

Osmiamic (ọsmi;æ'mik, oz-), a. 1873. f. 
Osmium + AMIC.] Chem. In O. acid: A di- 
basic acid, H. Os, N. O,, an acid amide of 
osmium. Its salts are O:smiamates, 

Osmic (g-smik, g-z-), a. 1842. [f. OSMIUM 
+ -10.] Chem. Containing osmium; applied 
to compounds in which osmium is quadri- 
valent, as o. chloride OsCl,, o. oxide, 080,. 

O. acid, a name given to osmium tetroxide O80. 
Its salts are O-smiates. 

Osmio-, comb. form of Osmium, in names 
of chemical compounds in which osmium and 
another element enter into combination with 
a third, as osmio-cyanide, 

Osmious (9-smios, o.), a. 1849. [f. Os- 
MIUM + obs. Chem. Containing osmium; 
applied to compounds in which osmium is di- 
valent, as o. chloride OsCl,. (Formerly to the 
trichloride, eto.) 

Osmite (ọ'sməit, g-z-), 1849. [f. OSMIUM + 
"ITE! 4 b.] Chem. A salt of osmious acid. 

Osmium (oesmijm, qz-) 1804. (t. Gr. 
dou odour + -IUM; so called (S. Tennant, 
1804) from the pungent and peculiar smell 
of the tetroxide.) One of the metals of the 
Platinum group, generally found, associated 
with platinum, in the alloy iridosmine. 
Chem. symbol Os; atomic wt. 190-8. 

Osmo-', repr. Gr. doyo-, comb. form of 
éou smell, odour; as in Osmo-logy, the 
study of smells, a treatise on odours; etc. 

Osmo-*, repr. Gr. n, push, thrust, un- 
pulse, used as comb. form of OSMOSE. Os- 
mo meter, an instrument for exhibiting the 
force of osmotic action. Osmo-metry, 
measurement of osmotic force. 

Osmose (9:smd"s, ọ'z-). 1854. [The com- 
mon element of the words endosmose and 

taken as a generalized term (by 
Graham, 1854); ot. Gr. dense push.] The 
tendency of fluids separated by porous septa 
to pass through these and mix with each 
other; the action of this passage and inter- 
mixture; diffusion through a porous septum 
or membrane. 

Osmosis (9smd"-sis, G-). 1807. [Latinized 
form of prec.; of. -0818.] = prec. Hence 
Osmo:tic a. of, pertaining to, or caused by o. 
Osmottically adv. by osmotic action. 

Osmund' (mund). (ME. osemond (in 
AL. osemondum XIII), prob. ^ MLG, osemunt, 
reinforced later from OSw. osmunder, ODa. 
osmund; of unkn. origin.] A superior quality 
of iron formerly imported from the Baltic 
regions, for the manufacture of arrow-heads, 
fish-hooks, etc, With pl., a bar of this. Also, 
o, iron, o. bar. 

Osmund’ (g-smind, oz). ME. [- Apr. 
osmunde (in AL. osmunda xm), (O) Fr. 
osmonde, of unkn. origin] tl. A name 
formerly given to various ferns -1611. 2. 
Now, the ‘Flowering Fern’, Osmunda regalis 
Linn., having large bipinnate fronds with 
terminal panicles of sporangia; also called 
Osmund Royal, Royal Fern, King Fern. b. 
Also as the Eng. name of the genus (of which 
six species are known). 1578. 

Osmundaceous (osmündé^fes, oz-). 1857. 
lt. mod. L. Osmundacew; see prec. and -ACE- 
OUS.] Bot. Of or belonging to the Osmun- 
dacez, one of the principal subdivisions of the 
N. O. Polypodiacee, the type of which is the 
genus Osmunda. 

fOsnaburg. 1545. [f. Osnabrück (in later 
Eng. corruptly Osnaburg) in North Ger- 
many.] A kind of coarse linen originally 
made in Osnabrück —1862. 

Oso-berry (ó*sobe:ri) 1884. If. Sp. oso 
bear (: L. ursus) + BERRY.] The blue-black 
drupe of Nuttallia cerasiformis, a shrub or 
small tree of western North America. Also, 
the shrub. 

llOsphradium (osfré'-didm). 1883. [mod. 
L. — Gr. écópd&ov strong scent, dim. of cope 
smell; see -IUM.] Zool. The olfactory organs 
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of some molluscs, consisting of a collection 
of elongated sense-cells over each gill. Hence 
Osphra-dial a. 

Osprey (¢spre'). late ME. - OFr. ospres, 
repr. obscurely L. ossifraga OSSIFRAGE.] 1. A 
large diurnal bird of prey, Pandion (Falco) 
haliaéius; also called sea-eagle, fishing- 
eagle, fish-hawk. 2. A milliner’s name for an 
egret plume worn as an ornament on a lady's 
hat or bonnet. (App. erron. assoc. w. spray.) 
1885. 

Ossature (o:sátiüi). 1879. I- Fr. ossature, 
f. L. os bone (see Os), after curvature 
CURVATURE.] 1. The arrangement of the 
bones of the skeleton. rare. 1885. 2. Arch. 
The skeleton or framework that supports any 
structure, as the beams of a roof, or the metal 
frame of à glass window. 

Osse, oss (9s), v. Now dial. late ME. 
[Of unkn. origin.) t1. trans. To signify as an 
omen; to prophesy; to wish good luck. Also 
absol. or intr. 1008. 2. dial. To give augury 
of what one is going to be or do, to shape well 
or ill for something; hence, to show signs of 
being about (to do something). 

tOsse, oss, sb. 1600. [app. f. prec.] A 
word of omen, a presage; a wishing of good 
luck. (Almost peculiar to Ph. Holland, as tr. 
L. omen.) -1011. 

Ossein (osiin) Also -ine. 1857. [f. L. 
osseus bony + -IN'.] Chem. Bone-cartilage; 
the organic gelatinous principle in true bony 
tissue; the embryonic tissue which develops 
into bone by the deposit of mineral salts. 

Osselet (osélét, oslét). 1686. [~ (O)Fr. 
osselel, f. os bone; see -LET.] I. A little bone, 
an ossicle; one of the small bones of the car- 
pus or tarsus. 2. The cuttle-bone, pen, or 
calamary of some cephalopods 1849. 

Osseo- (Oste), comb. form of L. osseus 
Osskous. as in Osseo-fi-brous a. consisting 
of osseous combined with fibrous tissue. 

Osseous (osíos), a. 1682. (f. L. osseus (f. 
08, 088- bone) + -OUS; see -EOUS.] 1. Of, con- 
sisting of, or of the nature of bone; bony; 
ossified 1707. 2. Having a bony skeleton, 
teleostean 1828, 3. Abounding in fossi] bones 
1823. 4. fig. Hard or firm as bone 1682. 

Osseter (ose:toi). 1887. [- Russ. osétr 
sturgeon.) Zool. A species of sturgeon, Aci- 
penser giildenstddtii. 

Ossianic (osi-, ofim-nik), a. 1808. [f. Os- 
sian, anglicized form of Oisin (ofin), name of 
a legendary Gaelic bard whose poems Mac- 
pherson claimed to have collected and trans- 
lated.] Of or pertaining to Ossian or to the 
poems ascribed to him; of the style or charac- 
ter of Macpherson's rhythmic prose rendering. 
of these poems; hence, magniloquent, 
bombastic. 

Ossicle (esik'. 1578. - L. ossiculum; see 
next.] 1. A small bone; a small piece of bony 
substance; as, the auditory ossicles in the 
tympanic cavity of the ear. 2. A small plate, 
joint, etc, of chitinous or calcareous sub- 
stance in the animal framework; e.g. one of 
the plates or skeletal elements of a starfish 
or other echinoderm 1852. 

Ossiculum (osikiüljm). Pl. -a. 1706. 
II., dim. of os, oss- bone; see -CULE.] A little 
bone; an ossicle; the tstone of a fruit. 

Ossiferous (osi-féros), a. 1823. [f. as prec.; 
See -FEROUS.] Containing or yielding bones. 

Ossific (ọsi'fik), a. 1676. It. as prec. + 
He.] Bone-forming; becoming or making 
bone; ossifying. O. centre, a centre of 
ossification. 

Ossification (osifiké-fon). 1697. [- Fr. 
ossification, f. a8 prec.; see -FICATION.] 1. The 
formation of bone; the process of becoming 
bone; the condition of being ossified. 2. 
concr. A bony formation or concretion; bone 
as a formation 1705. 

1. O. of the arteries is most commonly the lot of 
old age 1830. Centre of o., the point at which 
cartilage or connective tissue begins to ossify. 
Hence O-ssified ppl. a. made into bone; hardened 
like bone. 

Ossifrage (osifréds). 1601. [- subst. uses 
of L. ossifragus, -fraga bone-breaking, f. as 
prec. frag-, f. frangere break. Cf. 
Osprey.) 1. The Lammergeyer or Geir 
Eagle. 2. The Osprey or flsh-hawk 1058. 
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1. The le, and the O. IR. F. gi 
the Osprey dep. el. O. UT cler eagle], and 

Ossify (¢'sifəi), v. 1713. - Fr. ossifier, f. ag 
prec.; see -FY.] I. intr. To become bone; to 
change from soft tissue into bone. 2. (rans, 
To convert into bone; to harden. (Chiefly in 
1 UE. RT 

1. fig. ie nati instinct of ven i 
dated into idolatry FROUDE. 2. fig. pes 
often repeated, o. the very organs of intelligence 

Ossivorous (osi-vóros), a. 1070. [f. as 
prec.; see -VOROUS.] Bone-devouring; feed- 
ing upon bones; in Path. bone-destroying. 

Ossuary (oesiuüri) 1658. - late L. 
ossuarium, f. ossu, var. of os (earlier oss) 
bone; see -ARY'.] A receptacle for the bones 
of the dead; a charnel-house; a bone-urn. b. 
transf. A bone-cave, or deposit formed largely 
of bones 1861. c. fig. That in which relics of 
the dead past are preserved 1872. d. attrib, 
or as adj. 1857. 

The earth had confounded the ashes of these 
Ossuaries SIR T. BROWNE. 

Osteal (o-stí&l), a. 1877. ff. Gr. doréov bone 
+ A.] Of or pertaining to bone; spec. of 
the quality of sound produced by the percus- 
sion of bone. 

Ostein, -ine (estin). 1854. t. Gr. doréov 
bone + -INE'; cf. dentine.) Anat. The sub- 
stance of bone, bony tissue, bone as a tissue. 

Osteitis (gsti,oi-tis). Also ostitis. 1839. 
It. Gr. dar bone + -rris.] Path. Inflamma- 
tion in the substance of a bone. 

Ostend (oste:nd), v. Now rare. 1450. [= L. 
ostendere stretch out to view; see next.] 
trans. To show, reveal; to manifest, exhibit. 

Ostensible (gste-nsib’l), a. 1762. [- Fr. 
ostensible — med.L. ostensibilis, f. 0 
ppl. stem of ostendere (see prec 
+ lendere stretch; see 1, That may 
be shown; hence, presentable; also, made to 
be shown 1828. 12. Open to public view; 
conspicuous, ostentatious —1828. 3. Declared, 
avowed, professed; put forth as actual or 
genuine; often opp. to ‘actual’, ‘real’, and 
80 = merely professed, pretended 1771. 

2. The outward and o. workings of this com- 
plicated mechanism 1828. 3. My o. errand on this 
occasion was to get measured for a pair of shoes 
8 Hence Ostensibi-lity. Ostensibly 

v. 
Ostension (ọste'nfon). 1474. [- (O)Fr. 
ostension — L. ostensio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
11. The action of showing; exhibition; mani- 
festation —1789. 2. 1. The action of hold- 
ing forth the Eucharistic elements to the 
sight of the people 1607, 

Ostensive (gste-nsiv), a. 1605 late L. 
ostensivus (Boethius), f. as prec.; see Ak. 
1, Manifestly or directly demonstrative; spec. 
in Logic, Setting forth a general principle 
manifestly including the proposition to be 
proved. 2, = OSTENSIBLE a. 3. 1782. 

1. O. reduction, reduction by . 
of conversion, permutation, and trans] „ 
opp. to indirect reduction. Hence Ostensively 

v. 


Ostensory (ọste-nsəri). Also (in Fr., 25 
or L. forms) -oir, -orio, -orium. 172 in 
[(Earlier in foreign forms oslensorio, -oríum, 
-oir) - med. L. ostensorium, f. as prec.; 8ee 
-ORY'.] A monstrance. L 

Ostent' (oste-nt). Now rare. 1563. [= E. 
ostentum (pl. -a) something shown, prodigy, 
subst. use of pa. pple. n. of ostendere; geo 
OSTENSIBLE.) A sign, portent, wonder» 
ide Naht waxed wan, As though with an awed 
sense of such o. T. HARDY. L 

Ostent* (oste-nt). Now rare. 1506. [= n 
ostentus showing, display, f. ostent-, Pa. bea 
stem of ostendere; cf. prec.] 1. The ac d 
showing; manifestation; display, app 
ance. 2. Vainglorious display, ostenta! 
1598. Achi 

1. Merch. V. n. viii. 44. 2. Thou proud Acl 
with thy great o. 1609. U.S. 

Ostentate (ostente't), v. Now only 125 
1540. [- ostentat-, pa. ppl. stem TEN á 
ostentare; see next, - ATR“. ] trans. To ma 
show of, show off, display boastfully. xD 

Ostentation (osténté^Jon). late M 1 
(O)Fr. ostentation — L. ostentatio, frequen ue 
ostendere; see OsTENT', -10N.) fl. 7 
presaging of future events; a presage; 


illes 


a 
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portent, prodigy (rare) 1607. 2. The action 
of showing; an exhibition, display (of some- 
thing). Obs. or arch. 1534. fb. Mere show, 
appearance; false show, pretence —1649. 3. 
Pretentious parade, vainglorious ‘showing 
off? 1450. 

2. Finck to ride-out reconnoitering. and to make 
motions and ostentations (= DEMONSTRATION 6) 
CARLYLE. 3. Hence o. here, with tawdry art, 
Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart 
GoupsM. 

Ostentatious (gsténté'-fos), a. 1058. f. 
prec. + -0US,-IOUS. Has displaced the earlier 
ostentative, ostentatory, ostentive, ostentous.] 
1. Characterized or marked by ostentation; 
unduly conspicuous; boastful; pretentious, 
2. Conspicuous, showy. Obs. (or blending 
with 1). 1713. 

1. His Religion was sincere, not o. ADDISON, 
"They are not, like the Mohammedans, o. in their 
prayers LIVINGSTONE. So Ostenta:tious-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Osteo- (ostio) bef. a vowel also oste-, 
comb. form of Gr. doréov bone, in many deriva- 
tives, chiefly anatomical. 

||\Osteoarthri-tis, now usually Ostearthri-tis 
Gr. dre gout], inflammation of the bones of a 
joint. O*steoblast [Gr. 8Aaorós bud, germ], 
Gegenbaur's term for granular corpuscles found 
in all developing bone as th tive agents of 
osseous growth; hence Osteob tic a. ||Osteo:- 
clasis [Gr. Adois fracture], fracture of a bone to 
correct a deformity; dissolution or destruction of 
bone tissue. O'steoclast [G. osteoklast, f. Gr. 
«Aaorés broken], (a) Kólliker's term for the many- 
nucleated cells, found in growing bone, and con- 
cerned with the absorption of osseous tissue in the 
formation of the medullary spaces in cartilage; 
(b) a surgical instrument for effecting osteoclasis. 
jOsteoco-la [Gr. e glue] a deposit of car- 
bonate of lime forming an incrustation on the 
roots and stems of plants. O'steocope, also 
l|Osteo*copus [Gr. Ge, f. xdmos fati uel, 
violent wearing pain in the bones, esp. of syphilitic 
origin; syphilitic rheumatism; hence Osteo- 
co'pic a, Osteogenesis [Gr. yéveois GENESIS], 
the origination or formation of bone. Osteo.- 
graphy [-GRAPHY], description of the bones; 
descriptive osteology. O'steolite [Gr. A/&os stone], 
compact earthy calcium phosphate, resembling 
lithographic stone, ||Osteo-ma, pl. -ata [Gr. 
-wua, as in carcinoma, etc.], Path. a tumour 
composed of osseous tissue. ||Osteomala:cia, 
«mala‘kia [Gr. Hau, softness], softening of 
bones due to the disappearance of earthy salts; also 
called malacosteon. O-steomancy [ANON 
divination from bones. ||O:steomyeli-tis [Gr. 
uve\ds marrow], inflammation of the marrow of a 
bone. O'eteophyte [Gr. Cord, a growth], an 
osseous outgrowth, a bony excrescence; hence 
Qsteophy'tic a, Ovsteoplasty [Gr. mAaords 
moulded; see -PLASTY], the transplanting of a 
piece of bone with its periosteum to fill up a gap; 
hence Osteopla'stic a, ||O:steosclero'sis [Gr. 
okAjpwors induration], hardening of a bone, 
O'steotome [Gr. -7ouos that cuts], Surg. any 
instrument for cutting or dividing bone. 

Osteoid (o'stí,oid), a. 1847. [f. OSTE(0- + 
-0ID.] Resembling bone; bony, osseous. 

Osteologic, -al (ostiolo:dsik, -u), adjs. 
1777. |f. next; see -AL', -ICAL.] 1, Pertaining 
to, dealing with, or relating to osteology. 2. 
Of or pertaining to the objects of osteology, 
i.e. to bones, their structure, etc.; coming 
within the sphere of osteology 1794. 

Osteology (ostiolódsi) 1070. [- mod. L. 
osteologia (1573 Jasolinus); see OSTEO-, -LOGY. 
Of. Fr. ostéologie.] 1. The science which 
treats of bones; that branch of anatomy 
which deals with the structure, genesis, and 
disposition of bones. b. A treatise on the 
bones 1713. 2. transf. The objects of this 
science; the bony structure of an animal 
1833. So Osteo-logist, one versed in o. 

Osteometry (osti,o-métri). 1878. f. OSTEO- 
+ -METRY.] The measurement of bones; that 
part of zoümetry (or esp. anthropometry) 
Which has to do with the proportions of the 
different bones. 

Osteopathy (ostio-pápi). 1857. [f. OSTEO- 
+ -rATHY. In sense 2, after homeopathy, 
allopathy.| 1. Disease or affection of the 
bones, 2. A theory of disease and method of 
cure which assumes that deformation of the 
skeleton and consequent interference with 
the adjacent nerves and blood-vessels are the 
cause of most diseases 1897. Hence Osteo- 
path (ostiopmp), one who practises o.; 
Osteopa-thic a.; Osteopa-'thically adv.; 
Osteo-pathist, a believer in or practiser of o. 

|\O:steosarco-ma. 1807. [f. OSTEO- + 
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SaRcoma.] Path. 1. Sarcoma in the bone; a 
disease of the bone in which a fleshy, 
medullary, or cartilaginous mass grows 
within it. 2. A sarcoma which undergoes 
osseous transformation 1878. 

Osteotomy (osti,o-tómi). 1844. [f. OSTEO- 
+ -TOMY.] a. Anat. Dissection of the bones. 
b. Surg. The cutting of a bone in order to 
correct a deformity, etc. 

Osteria (ostéri-a). 1605. [It., f. oste Host 
b.] An inn or hostelry in Italy or an 
Italian-speaking country. 

Ostiary (ọ'stiări). late ME. I- L. ostiarius, 
f. ostium opening, river mouth, door, f. ós 
mouth; see -ARY'.] Eccl. A door-keeper, esp. 
of à church; the lowest of the minor orders 
of the R. C. Ch. Also in L. form ostiarius. 

Ostiole (ostio"l. Also irreg. osteole; and 
in L. form. 1835. [- L. ostiolum, dim. of 
ostium door; see prec.] A small orifice or 
opening; esp. Bot. the orifice or opening in 
the conceptacles and perithecia of certain 
alge and fungi, through which the spores are 
discharged; also, openings of the stomata or 
breathing pores. 

Osti tis, var. of OSTEITIS. 

Ostium (9-stidm), Pl. ostia. 1665. [L. 
opening, river mouth, door.] f1. The mouth 
of a river —1095. 2. Anat. Applied to the 
openings of the ventricles and pulmonary 
arteries, the Fallopian and Eustachian tubes, 
the urethra, etc., in the animal body 1877. 

Ostler (oslou). late ME. [var. sp. of 
HOSTLER, restricted since XVI to this sense.] 
A man who attends horses at an inn; a 
stableman, a groom. Also attrib., as o.-boy. 
Hence O'stleress, a female o. 

Ostlerie, -rye, obs. ff. HosrELRY. 
Ostmen ("stmén), sb. pl. Hist. late ME. 
[- ON. Austmenn, pl. of Austmadr; see 
East, MaN.] Name given in Ireland and 
Iceland to invaders or settlers from Denmark 
and Norway. 

Ostracean (ostré^fíün), a. and sb. 1835. 
[f. mod. L. Ostracea or -e, pl., the family of 
bivalve molluscs containing the oyster (f. Gr. 
dozpdxeos, f. dorpaxov carthen vessel, tile, shell 
of oyster, etc.) + -AN; See -ACEAN.] a. adj. 
Belonging to the Ostracea or oyster family, 
ostraceous. b. sb. A member of the Ostracea, 
an oyster. So Ostra:ceous a. of or pertain- 
ing to the Ostracea; of the nature of an 
oyster. 

Ostracion (ostré"sion). 1658. [mod. L. — 
Gr. dorpdxvov, dim. of dorpaxov hard shell.) Ichth. 
A genus of fishes having their bodies covered 
with juxtaposed hexagonal plates; a trunk- 
fish or coffer-fish. 

Ostracism (ostrüsiz'm). 1588. [- Fr. 
ostracisme or mod. L. ostracismus — Gr. óorpa- 
xvouds, T. dorpaxilew; See OSTRACIZE, -18M.] 1. A 
method of temporary banishment practised 
in Athens, etc., by which a too popular or 
powerful citizen was sent into exile for ten 
(later five) years; so called because it was 
effected by voting with potsherds or tiles, 
on which was written the name of the person 
proposed to be exiled; hence, Temporary 
banishment or expatriation in general. 2. 
fig. Banishment by general consent; ex- 
clusion from society, favour, or common 
privileges 16. . 

1. By the o. a citizen was banished without 
5 accusation, trial or defence GROTE. 2. 
The social o. of a heretic 1870. 

Ostracite (ostrüsoit). 1653. [- L. ostra- 
cites, a stone mentioned by Pliny - Gr. 
dorpaxirns earthen, testaceous, f. dorpaxov shell. ] 
A fossil shell of a species or genus allied to 
the oyster. 

Ostracize (ọ'străsəiz), v. 1049. [- Gr. 
dorpaxitew, f. Grp Shell, tile, potsherd; see 
h.] 1. trans. (Gr. Hist.) To banish by 
voting with potsherds; see OSTRACISM 1. 1850. 
2. fig. To banish or expel as by ostracism; to 
exclude from society, favour, or common 
privileges. 
2. Ostracised from society because of the 
drunken and violent habits of his wife 1890. 

Ostraco-, bef. a vowel ostrac-, comb. 
form of Gr. éozpaxov hard shell; as in O-stra- 
code: rm [Gr. ozpaxóbepuos] a., having a bony 


integument or external skeleton; sb. an 
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ostracoderm fish; so O:stracode-rmal, 
-mous adjs. 

Ostracode (oestrükó"d), a. and sb. 1865. 
[~ Gr. derpaxóóns testaceous, f. dozpaxov shell; 
See -ODE.] a. adj. Belonging to the Ostracoda 
or Ostracopoda, an order of entomostracous 
crustaceans. b. sb. A member of the 
Pesos So Ostraco-dal, Ostraco:dous 

is. 

Ostracon, -kon (q:strikgn). Pl. -ca, -ka 
(ka). 1885. [- Gr. dozpaxov potsherd.] Any 
inscribed fragment of pottery or limestone 
such as those found in Upper Egypt. 

Ostreaceous (ostríé^fos) a. 1078. [f. L. 
ostrea oyster + -ACEOUS.] Of the nature of 
the oyster or its shell; proper to an oyster; 
oyster-like; ostraceous. 

Ostreger, ostringer (o:strédgo1, o'strin- 
dao). [~ OFr. ostruchier, austruchier, based 
on ostour (mod. autour) hawk :- Gallo-Rom. 
auceptore, alt. form (by assoc. with L. avis 
bird) of acceptore, for L. accipiter. For 
ostringer, cf. messenger, etc.] A keeper of 
goshawks. 

Ostrei-, ostreo-, comb. forms of L. ostrea, 
ostreum, and Gr. éotpeov oyster, Hence: 
O'streiform a., having the form of an 
oyster or of oysters. O-streophage (-fe'ds), 
Ostreophagist (-o:fádsist) [Gr. -éyos eating], 
one who or that which eats or feeds upon 
oysters; so Ostreo'phagous a. 

Ostreiculture (o'striikp:ltiüa). Also erron. 
ostr(e)a-, ostreo-, ostri- 1801. f. 
OsTREI- + CULTURE.] The artificial breeding 
of oysters for the market. Hence O:strei- 
cu-Itural a. O:streicu-Iturist. 

Ostrich (ostritf). [ME. ostrice, - iche, -ige — 
OFr. ostrice, iche, -usce (mod. autruche) :- 
Rom. *avistruthius, f. L. avis bird + late L. 
struthio — Gr. orpovðlw» ostrich, f. o7povdds 
sparrow, ostrich.) 1. A very large ratite 
bird, Struthio camelus, the only species of the 
genus S. and the family Strulhionide, 
inhabiting the sandy plains of Africa and 
Arabia; it is the largest of existing birds. 

"There is much ref. in proverb and allusion to its 
indiscriminate voracity and its liking for hard 
substances, which it swallows to assist the gizzard 
in its functions; its supposed want of regard for 
its young; and the practice attributed to it of 
burying its head in the sand when pursued, 
through incapacity to distinguish between seeing 
and being seen, 

b. Applied to the rhea of South America, a 
ratite bird resembling the ostrich ; more fully 
American o. 1813. 2. attrib. Of or pertaining 
to an ostrich or ostriches; ostrich-like 1494. 

1. Cruel, as an 0. in desert WYCLIF Lam. 4:3. 
Twil digest a Cathedral Church as easilie, as an 
Estritch a two penie nail 1589. 2. Whole nations, 
fooled by falsehood, fear, or pride, Their ostrich- 
heads in self-illusion hide MOORE, 

Comb.: 0.-farm, a farm on which ostriches are 
reared for the sake of their plumes; -farming; 
-fern, the fern Onoclea struthiopteris (S. ger- 
manica); -tip, the tip of an ostrich-feather. 

O'strich-fea:ther. 1460. A feather of an 
ostrich, esp. one of the long curly quill- 
feathers of the wings or tail used as a 
personal ornament or for decorative pur- 


poses. 

Ostrich-plume. 1637. 1. An ostrich- 
feather, or a bunch of two or three feathers. 
2. attrib. Applied to a variety of Chrysan- 
themum 1891. 

Ostringer: see OSTREGER. 

Ostrogoth (ostrogob). 1647. (- late L. pl. 
Ostrogothi, l. Gmo. *austro-, whence OHG., 
08. dstar, ON. austr eastward (see EAST) + 
L. Gothus Goth.) An East Goth; a name 
given to the division of the Teutonic race of 
Goths which conquered Italy, and in 493, 
under Theodoric, established a kingdom 
which continued till 555. Hence Ostrogo-- 
thian, Ostrogo-thic adjs. 

-ot, sufix, repr. Fr. - ol, orig. dim., but the 
dim. force is often lost, as in ballot, chariot, 
parrot, ete. It is not a living suffix in Eng. 

-ot, suffiz*, repr. Fr. -ote, L. -ota, Gr. - rns. 
expressing nativity, as 'Hmepérss Epirot, 
native of Epirus, in which use it is often 
represented by -oTE. It occurs also in kelot, 
idiot, patriot, zealot, and a few other sbs. of 
Greek origin. 

Otacoustic (o"tükistik, Akau-stik), rare. 
1643. lt. Gr. ods, or- ear + dxovorucós ACOUSTIC. ] 


OTAHEITE APPLE 


An instrument to assist hearing, as an ear- 
trumpet. So ||Otacou-sticon. 

Otaheite apple (o"tahi-ti s'p'l. 1814. 
[Named after Otaheite, or Tahiti, one of the 
Society Islands.] The fruit of Spondias 
dulcis, a native of Java, the Moluccas, and 
the Society Islands; it is of a golden yellow 
colour, the rind tasting like turpentine, and 
tue pulp having the flavour of pine-apple. 

Otalgia (ovtz-ldgid). 1657. [- Gr. dradyla 
ear-ache, f. ods úr- ear + dAyos pain.] Neu- 
ralgic pain in the ear. Hence Ota‘Igic a. 

Otary (o"tári) 1847. [- mod.L. ofaria, 
f. Gr. ois, àr- ear.] An eared seal; a member 
of the Ofariidz, a family of pinnipeds having 
very small external ears, which includes the 
fur seals and sea lions, 

O.T.C. = Officers’ Training Corps. 

-ote, sufix, another form of or, as in 
Candiote, a native of Candia. 

Otheoscope (o"piosko"p) 1877. [f. Gr. 
del push + -SCOPE.] A modification of the 
radiometer, devised by Sir W. Crookes, in 
which the black or driving surface is station- 
ary, while the cooling surface is movable. 

Other (v:001), adj. pron. (sb.). IO E. Oper = 
OFris. other, OS. dar, andar, OHG. andar 
(Du., G. ander), ON. annarr, Goth. anpar :— 
Gmo, *anperaz :- IE. *dnteros (compar. 
formation with eros), whence the orig. 
sense of alteration (cf. ALTER); parallel to 
Skr. dntaras different.) A. adj. fl. One of 
the two, the one (of two); L. alter 1596. 2. 
The remaining (person, thing, or group) of 
two; later, also, of three or more. Usu. 
preceded by the or an equivalent word (e.g. 
his other foot) OE. b. Every o., every 
second, every alternate 1480. +3. That 
follows the first; second (of two or more). 
Obs, (exc. as in quote.) OE. 4. With plural 
Bb. = the remaining, the rest of the; 
L. celeri OE. 5. Existing besides, or distinct 
from, that already mentioned or implied; 
not this, not the same, different in identity; 
further, additional OE. b. In this sense, 
olher may be construed with (han ME. 
6. Different (in kind or quality). Const. than 
(from, tbul). ME. 17. Used to characterize 
things as of a different kind from those pre- 
viously mentioned; e.g. other sinful men = 
other men, who are sinful —1699. 

1. Her o. leg was lame SPENSER. 2. Phr. On the 0. 

ind: see HAND sb. But (O poore Glouster) Lost 
he his o. eye? SHAKS. b. A committee every 0. 
week SWIFT. 3. Phr. The o. day: 1(a) orig. the 
second day, the next day; 1(5) the preceding day, 
yesterday; (c) a day or two ago, recently. So 
the o, night, week, etc. They played a match the 
0. day against a local club 1885. 4. Satan. With 

Head up-lift above the wave,..his other Parts 
besides Prone on the Flood Mm, 5. It may 
chance of wheat, or of some o. graine 1 Cor. 
15:97. We have o, evidence. how deeply he had 
drunk. at classic fountains GLADSTONE. Phr. O. 
such (arch.): now usu, such other(s). O. siz, etc. 
(arch. or dial), ambiguous: = the (or an) other 
six, or six other(s) etc. O. the king's enemies 
(arch.), ambiguous: = others, (who are) the king’s 
enemies, or other enemies of the king. b. 
Gratuities o. than money 1866. 6. It could not 
be o. than pleasant to me COLERIDGE. 7. Other 
sinful men now means only ‘others of such men 
as are sinful’, 

B. absol., pron., or sb. 

I. absol. t1. One of the two, the one; L. alter 
MBE. 2. The o.: The remaining one of two; 
later, of three or more. (Esp. contrasted with 
(the) one.) OE. tb. Instead of ‘the other’, the 
simple other was formerly used after each, 
either, neither, whether (occas. after one, none) 
1657. fe. The simple other was formerly 
used in the sense ‘each preceding one (in 
turn)’ 1094. 3. pl. The remaining ones, the 
rest; L. ceteri OE. 4. absol. use of A. 5, the 
sb. being expressed in the context: a. sing. 
One besides ME, b. pl. (formerly other :- OE. 
ópre, -u) Other things or persons of the kind 
mentioned OE. 

2. One Monarch wears an honest open Face,.. 
That o. looks like Nature in Disgrace DRYDEN. 
b. Priest and people interchangeably pray each 
for o. 1657. Phr. Each other, as in they help each 
other, i.e. each [helps] the other. c. Euery Letter 
he hath writ, hath disuouch'd o. SHAKs. 3. 
Awaking when the o. doe SHAKS. The cave where 
the others lay DE For. 4. a. Some time or o. we 
may be at leisure ADDISON. Ten years ago I used 
your soap; since when I have used no o. (mod.). 
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b. I know two o. of his works J. H. NEWMAN. The 
very place, of all others, where it is most likely 
to be of real service 1877. 

II. pron. I. a. sing. = Another person; some 
one else; any one else OE. b. pl. (formerly 
olher; cf. B. I. 4 b.) Other persons OE. 2. — 
Another thing; something else, anything else; 
no or none o., nothing else. Obs. or arch. OE. 
3. In reciprocal sense: — Each other, one 
another. In later use only Sc. late ME. 

1. a. Euery one taketh before o., his owne supper 
1 Cor. 11:21. It is plain. she likes some o. 1811. 
b. I have pleased some and displeased o, 1607. 
Others indeed may talk BERKELEY. 2. This is 
none 0., but the house of God Gen. 28:17. He 
thought he could not do o. than send the two 
prisoners for trial 1895. 3. Nae doubt but they 
were fain o ither BURNS. 

III. sb. Philos. That which (in relation to 
something already mentioned) constitutes 
the other part of the universe of being, and 
is thus the counterpart or double of the 
former; e.g. the non-ego is the ‘other’ of the 
ego, Creation of the Creator, etc. 1863. 

Other (»:001, adv. ME. [advb. use of 
prec., sometimes due to ellipsis.] = OTHER- 
WISE B. 1. 

It is impossible to refer to them. .o. than very 
cursorily 1883. 

Other, conj. and adv.* [The OE. word for 
‘or’, ode, earlier oðða, was superseded c 1130 
by oder, the source of which is conjectural.] 
A. conj. The earlier form of OR conj.* Const. 
simply, or preceded by other, whether —1574. 
B. adv. 1. Placed before two (or more) words, 
phrases, or clauses connected by other or or, 
80 that other. .other. ., and (later) other. . or. 
was equivalent to mod. Eng. either..or..: 
see EITHER B. 3. 1588. 2, Following an alter- 
native clause with or (rare). ME. only. 3. — 
Whether (rare) 1523, 

Othergates (v-do1ge'ts), adv. and adj. Obs. 
exc. dial. ME. If. OTHER a. + GATE sb.* 5, 
with advb. genitive -es: see -S suffiz.] A. adv. 
In another way, otherwise, differently. tB. 
adj. Of another fashion or kind, different 
-1669. 

A. If he had not beene in drinke, hee would 
haue tickel'd you other gates then he did SHAKS. 

Otherguess (»-0o1ges), a. Now only collog. 
1032. [Reduction of othergets from prec., spelt 
after guess.] = prec. B. 

fOtherguise, a. 1653. [Alteration of prec. 


by folk-etymology, after guise.) = prec. 
1755. 
Otherness (»:0oinés). 1587. [f. OTHER a. 


+ -NESS.] The quality of being other; differ- 

ence, diversity. b. transf. The fact of being 
other; something that is other 1821. 

Other some, tothersome, a. and pron. 
Now arch. or dial. ME. [OTHER a., SOME pron. 
or a.] adj. Some other; pron. Some others. 

Otherways (n-Oo1we!z), adv. Obs. exc. dial. 
ME. [f. OTHER a. + -WAYS.] = OTHERWISE. 

Otherwhere (»:Ooihwé?i) adv. Also hy- 
phened or as two words. ME. If. OTHER a. + 
WHERE; cf. somewhere.] In another place; 
elsewhere 1541. b. To another place. late ME. 
c. quasi-sb., esp. with some, any, etc. (better 
written separately, some other where — some 
other place) ME. 

Otherwhile (n:óoihwoil) adv. Now rare or 
dial. Also hyphened, or as two words. ME. 
If. OTHER a. + WHILE sb.] 1. At one time or 
other; at times; sometimes, now and then, 
occasionally. fb. quasi-sb. in every otherwhile 
(prop. three words) every now and then 
1786. 2. At another time, or at other times. 
Chiefly as correl. to somelime or an equiv. 
Now arch. late ME. 

Otherwhiles (»:6oihwoilz) adv. Now rare 
or díal. ME. [f. as prec. with advb. genitive 
-s, (see -s); in later times often felt as pl.] 
fl. = prec. 1. 1787. 2. = prec. 2. 1460. 

Otherwise (»:0orwoiz), sb. phr., adv., adj. 
OK. [orig. OE. on óóre wisan in other man- 
ner, ME. opre wise, at length written other- 
wise; cf. in any wise, anywise, etc.: see WISE 
sb] A. Phr. with wise, manner, way, as 
distinct sb., e.g. in other wise (arch.). 

To be led any o. than blindly BURKE. 

B. adv. 1. In another way, or in other ways; 
differently. Const. than. ME. 2. In another 
case; in other circumstances; if not; else. 
late ME. 3. In other respects 1594. 14. On 


OTTAVA 


the other hand (rare) 1673. 5. And, or o. 
and, or the opposite or the reverse 1895, ` 
1. God saw o. PUSEY. 2. I went at once; o, I 
should aye missed him 1903. 3. The best men 
0. are not alwayes the bes! egi 
orato nn M in regard of societie 
C. Adjectival uses. 1. In another state or 
condition; not so; different; other. late ME. 
2. as adj. That would otherwise be..; that 
Eos 1 exist 1600. 
» Some [scholars] are wise, and some " 
2. At the table an all others ier 5 


1600. 

Other world, o:ther-world, sb. and a, 
1884. [OTHER a. 2.] 1. À world other than 
this: a. The world to come. b. The spirit- 
land of many non-Christian peoples. c. The 
world of idealism, poetry, or romance. 1888, 
2. attrib. Unearthly; heavenly. 

2. That sweet other-world smile TENNYSON, 
Hence O:therworrldliness, devotion to the 
other world, or to the interests of a future life, 
esp. morbid, ascetic, or selfish spirituality; the 
quality attributed to an id world. O'ther- 
wo:rldly a. devoted to the concerns of the world 
to come, or the world of mind. 

Othman, 1813. = OTTOMAN a. and sb,* 

Otic (6"-tik, otik), a. 1667. [- Gr. druch, 
f. ois, r- ear; see -10.] Anat., Path. Of, 
belonging to, or relating to the ear; auricular, 

-otic (o:tik), compound suffix, repr. ult., 
through Fr. -olique, L. -oticus, Gr. -wrwos, f. 
sbs. in -wr-ns or adjs. in -wr-os (from vbs. in 
-ów) + -«xós 10. Adjs. in -OTIC go in sense 
with sbs. in -OsIs, as amaurolíc, of, pertaining 
to, or affected with amaurosis; so hypnotic, 
narcotic, etc, Exceptions are erotic, exotic, 
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etc. which are otherwise derived, and 
chaotic, formed by analogy. 
Otiose (dn. Jie), a. 1794. [~ L. otiosus, f. 


otium leisure; see -08E'.] 1, At leisure or at 
rest; unemployed, idle; indolent 1850. 2. 
Having no practical result; sterile; nugatory 
1794. b. Superfluous, useless 1837. 

1. An o. support of the Government 1850, 
Reposing with a vague and o. belief on the 
traditionary doctrines 1853. 2. Such stories, .a8 
require. .nothing more than an o. assent PALEY. 
b. The number of o. lines. . which swell the piece 
out 1866. Hence O-tio:se-ly adv., -ness. 

Otiosity (ö"Jiç'sīti). 1483. [Earlier ocíosily 
— Fr. tociosité (XV), f. ociose — L. otiosus (860 
prec.); see -ITY.] The condition or state of 
being otiose. 

Otitis (o"toi-tis). 1709. [mod.L.,f. Gr. ods, 
dr- ear + Aris. Path. Inflammation of the 
ear. Hence Oti tic a. 

lOtium (6-fidm). 1729. The Latin word 
for ‘leisure, ease’; used esp. in the phrase 
otium cum dignitate, dignified leisure or ease. 

Oto- (oto), bef. a vowel ot-, repr. Gr. dro 
comb. form of ois, ùr- ear, an element of medi- 
cal and other scientific words. 

Otoco-nia [Gr. xovía or xóws dust], term for the 
white pulverulent dust in the inner ear, the aggre- 
gation of which forms an otolith. Oto'conite = 
OTOLITH. O-tocrane [Gr. parle, the skull], the 
auditory capsule, the portion of the petrous bone 
which encloses the organ of hearing; hence 
Otocra-nial, Otocra:nic adjs. O-tocyst (Gr. 
orie bladder], term for the auditory vesicle or 
organ of hearing in some of the Invertebrata; 
hence Otocystic a. O-tolite [-LITE] = OTOI 7 
llOtorrhexa [Gr. jota a flow], purulent dischargi 
from the ear. Oto-steal [Gr. óoréov bone], a. 
relating to the auditory ossicle. 

Otolith (6"-talip). 1835. [f OTO- + -LITHJ 
Anat. and Physiol. An ear-stone; one of in 
calcareous bodies found in the inner ear o 
vertebrates and some invertebrates; in fishes 
often of great size. Hence Otolithic 
-li-tic adjs. + 

Otology (o*tolódg). 1842. [f OTO- te 
-LoGy.] That branch of science which trea! 
of the ear, its anatomy, functions, um 
diseases; a treatise on the ear. ala 
Oto-logist, an ear-specialist. Otolo-gic: v 

Otoscope (6"-téskop). 1849. [f. OTO- 5 
-scopE.] 1, A modification of the stethoscop 
for auscultation of sounds in the ear. "ho 
optical instrument for inspection of fd 
cavity of the ear 1853. Hence Otosco ple ^ 
Oto-scopy, the use of the o. 

Ottar, var. of ATTAR, OTTO. ai 

Ottava (ottā-vă). 1820. [It. = um eu 
octave.] 1. Mus. An octave. (Usu. abbr 
8va.) 1848. 2. O. rima (rima). AD 


OTTER 


stanza of eight 11-syllabled lines, rhyming as 
abababec; the Byronic adaptation has 
English heroic lines of ten syllables, 

Otter (tan, sb. [O E. ofr, of(or = MLG., 
Du. oller, OHG. oltar (G. otter), ON. olr i= 
Gmo. ‘otras :- IE. *udros, repr. by Skr. 
udrds, Gr, 06pos water-snake, dh HYDRA.) 1. 
An aquatio fur-bearing carnivorous mammal 
(Lutra vulgaris) feeding chiefiy on fish, having 
fin-like legs, webbed feet, and long horizont- 
ally flattened tail, which enable it to swim 
and turn in the water with remarkable 
rapidity. b. Applied to other species of 
Lutra, and allied genera 1781. 2. The fur or 
skin of any species of otter. late ME. 3. A 
tackle consisting of a float with line and a 
number of hooks 1851, 

1. An O., sir Iohn? Why an O.? Fal. Why? She's 
neither fish nor flesh SHAKS. b. American O., L. 
canadensis, Sea O., L. (Enhydris) marina, which 
inhabits the American shores of the North Pacific, 

attrib. and Comb., as 0.-dog, -hound, a dog of a 
breed used for hunting the o.; -shell, any bivalve 
shell of the genus Lutraria; -spear, a spear 
in hunting otters. Hence O:tter v. intr. to hunt 
the o., to fish with the ‘o.’ tackle (see sense 3). 

Otter, var. of OTTO, ATTAR. 

Otto (oto). Also formerly otter, ottar. 
1630. An altered form of otfar, otter, vars. of 
Pers. ‘aftar ATTAR, in altar or otto of roses, the 
fragrant essence of roses. b. Hence, joc., in o. 
of whisky. THACKERAY. 

Ottoman ()btómán), a. and 60.1 
= Fr. Ottoman, It. Ollomano, med.L. Otto- 
manus, med. Gr. "Odwpavol, f, Arab. m 
adj. of proper name ‘ulmdn, See OSMANLI.] 
A. adj. Of or belonging to the Turkish 
dynasty founded c 1300 by Othman or Osman 
I, the branch of the Turks to which he 
belonged, or the Turkish empire ruled by his 
descendants; Turkish (of the dominions of 
the Sultan). 

O. Porte, the court or palace of the Sultan; the 
‘Turkish government; also called the Porte or 
Sublime Porte, 

B. sb. A Turk of the family or tribe of Oth- 
man or Osman; a Turkish subject (of the 
Sultan); an OSMANLI; a Turk in the usual 
political sense 1005. 

It is too late to change, in general use, the 
familiar Ottomans for the more accurate Osmans 
or Osmanli 1854. Hence Ottomarnic a. and sb. 

Ottoman (otómün), sb. 1806. [- Fr. 
ottomane (xvm), fem. of olfoman adj.; cf. 
prec.) 1, A cushioned seat like a sofa, but 
without back or arms; or a small article of 
the same kind used as a low seat or footstool. 
2. A kind of fabric of silk, or silk and wool 
1883, 

TO'ttomite. Also Otta-. 1604. [f. OTTO- 
M(AN + Art.] = OTTOMAN 80.1 1818. 

Ottrelite (o'tréloit). 1812. [f. Oltres, in 
Belgium, where found; see frz.] Min. A 
hydrous silicate of aluminium, iron, and 
manganese, found in greyish to black crystal- 
line scales 1844, 

liOuabaio, wabaio (wabai-o). 1890. The 
Somali name of the plant Acocanthera schim- 
peri, the juice of which is used to poison 
arrows. Hence Ouabain, wabain (wabi-in), 
the glucoside C,,H,,0,,, obtained from this 
plant, in action and composition closely 
resembling strophanthin. 

Ouakari, var. of WAKARL S. 
monkey. 

Oubliette (ubliet). 1819. [Fr., usu. pl. 
oubliettes, f. oublier forget; see -ETTE.] A 
secret dungeon, access to which was gained 
only through a trapdoor above; often having 
a secret pit below, into which the prisoner 
might be precipitated. 

Forgotten like one in the oubliettes of the 
Bastille 1872. 

Ouch (autf), sb. Now only arch. or Hist. 
(ME. ouche, arising from misdivision of a 
nouche (cf. adder) — OFr. nosche, nouche — 
OFrank. (= OHG.) nuskja buckle, clasp, 
perh. of Celtic origin.) 1. A clasp, buckle, or 
brooch (often set with precious stones); 
hence, a clasped necklace, bracelet, or the 
like; also, a buckle or brooch worn as an 
ornament, 2. The gold or silver setting of a 
precious stone 1481. 

1. Most rich and precious Ouches and Brouches 
1563, 2. Make them [ii stones] to be set in ouches 

ofgold 1551 Ezod. 28:11. Hence Ouch v. trans. 
to set or adorn with, or as with, ouches. 


1000. 
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Ought (ot), sb.' (pron), adv., var. of 
Avent sb,* 

Ought, sb.* 1678. [Oer v. III used as a 
noun.] That which is denoted by the verb 
ought; duty, obligation. 

Ought, %.“ illiterate. 1844. [ʻA nought’ 
divided as ‘an ought’.) = Noudur in sense 
‘cipher’. 

Ought (ot), v. (OE. áMe, ME. dhte, ote, 
oughte, pa, t. of dgan, ME. ozen, owen OWE. 
This partly retains a past sense; but as an 
auxiliary of predication it has become 
indefinite as to time; see Branch III, and B.] 
A. as finite verb; properly pa. t. of OWE. I 
Pa. t. of OWE v. in sense ‘to have or 
possessed, owned. Obs. —1070. II. Pa. t. of 
Owe v. in its existing sense. 1. Had to pay; 
owed. Obs. or dial. ME. tb. absol. Was in 
debt (to) -1610, 12. fig. Owed, had to repay 
(an ill turn, shame, etc.) -1694. tb. Bore 
(ill or good will, a grudge, a spite, regarded 
as something yet to be paid or rendered); 
occas. nearly = showed, rendered (favour, 
allegiance, etc.) —1678. +3. Was indebted or 
beholden for; owed 1508. 

1. He..sayde this other day, You o. him a 
thousand pound SHAKS. 2. b. Menz hly inveighed 
against. gentlemen. . that o. him no homage, 
as persons disaffected 1078. 

III. As auxiliary of predication. The 
general verb to express duty or obligation of 
any kind, strictly used of moral obligation, 
but also expressing what is befitting, proper, 
correct, or naturally expected. Only in pa. t. 
(indic. or subj.), which may be either past or 
present in meaning. (‘The only current use in 
standard Eng.) a. In past sense: = Owed it 
to duty; was (were) under obligation (to do 


corresp. to a pa. t. in principal clause; he 
said you ought = he said it was your duty. 
ME. b. In present sense: = Am (is, are) 
bound or under obligation. (The most 
frequent sense. Formerly expressed by the 
pres, t., OWE v. III. 1.) ME. c. With past 
sense indicated by a following perf. infin.with 
have; you 0. to have known = it was your duty 
to know, you should have known, (The usual 
modern idiom.) 1551. 

a. He did not think that the defendant o. to be 
kept in prison any longer 1892. b. The precedent 
0. to be followed ‘JUNIUS’, €. We haue left vndone 

whiche we oughte to haue done 
Bk. Com. Prayer. 

IV. The pa. pple. ought (aught) was formerly 
in literary, and is still in dial. and vulgar use, 
to form the perfect tense or passive voice of 
Own v.: a, Owed; b. Possessed (mod. Sc.); €. 
Been obliged (illiterate) ME. 
b. I would give half of what I am aught, to 
know if it is still in existence Scorr. c. He 
hadn't o. to have done it (mod.). 

B. as present stem, with inflexions (oughted, 
oughling, etc.). Obs. or dial. 11. = A. III. 
Own v. III. 1, 1654. 2. Sc. To have to pay; 
= OWE v. II. 1. 1552. 3. Sc. To possess; = 
OwN v. 1. 1800. 

2. We aught him the siller Scorr. 3. There's 
naebody but you and me that o. the name 
STEVENSON. Hence Ow'ghtness [f. sense III], 
that quality of an action that is expressed by 
‘ought’; moral obligatoriness (rare). 

Ouija (wi-ya, -d5a). 1904. [- Fr. oui yes + 
G. ja yes.) A board used with a planchette 
for obtaining messages in spiritualistic 
séances. (Now a registered trade-mark.) 

Ouistiti, var. of Wisrirt, S. Amer. monkey. 

Ounce (auns), ab. IME. unge - OFr. unce 
(mod. once) — L. uncia twelfth part of a 
pound or foot (cf. INCH 85. ), f. unus ONE, 
prob. intended orig. to express a unit.) LA 
‘unit of weight; orig., as stillin Troy weight, 
the twelfth of a pound, but in avoirdupols 
the sixteenth of the pound. b. Lose 
A small quantity. late ME. 
imponderable things 1526. 2. Used to render 
onza, a coin of Spain (= £3 125.) and Sicily 
(= 10s, 31d.) 1709. 3. attrib. Of the weight of 
one ounce or (in comb.) so many ounces 1846. 

1. The Troy o. consists of 480 grains, and is 
divided into 20 pennyweights; the avoirdupois 0. 
contains 437-5 grains, and is divided into 16 
drams; Fluid o., à measure of capacity, containing 
an avoird. o. of distilled water at 62° Fahr. 
Q.E.D. b. My sweete o. of mans flesh, my in-conie 
Tew SHAKS. €. An o. of mothers wit is worth a 


pound of Clergy Ray. \ 


something). Now only in dependent clause, > 


le the standard form; cf. yourselves, 
to. id see SELF.) 1. emphatic. a, Standing 


OURSELVES 


Ounce (auns), b.“ ME. [-AFr. *unce, OFT. 
once, beside lonce (the 1 of which was taken 
for the def. art.), corresp. to It. lonza, repr. 
Rom. *luncia, f. L. lynx, lyne- LYNX.] 1. A 
name orig. given to the common lynx, 
subseq. to various other moderate-sized 
feline beasts, vaguely identified, 2. Zool. A 
feline beast (Felis uncia), also called moun- 
tain-panther, and snow-leopard; it resembles 
the leopard in marking 1774. tb, Applied to 
the Cheetah or Hunting Leopard —1821. 
Ouph(e (auf). 1623. [var. of AUF(E, OAF; 
perh. a typographical or scribal error for 
auph or oaph.] = AUFE. 

Strew good lucke (Ouphes) on euery sacred 
roome SHAKS, 

Our (aueh, pron. [Com. Gmo.: see below.) 
A, personal pron. IO E. dre (üsser, üser), gen. 
pl. (of *U8") of the 1st pers. pron., = OFris., 
OS. üser, OHG. unser, ON. vdr, Goth. 
unsara.] The genitive pl. of the first personal 
pronoun: = Of us. Obs. (exc. in some 
phrases, as in our midst, on our behalf, and 
with sense of the objective genitive, as in our 
despite, our dismissal, our accusers, and the 
like). late ME. 
B. poss. pron. [As pron. adj. OE. üre 
(declined like adj. in -e) = Oris. ase, OS. 
unsa (Du. onze, ons), OHG. unsér (G. unser), 
ON. vdrr, Goth. unsar.] 1. Of or belonging 
to us, i.e. to the speakers, or the speaker and 
those whom he speaks for or includes, The 
possess. adj. corresponding to WE, Us; 
expressing the genitive of possession; also 
the objective genitive, as in our defence, our 

, ete.; Bee A. OE. b. Of the body of 
Christians, as Our Lord, etc., or of humanity, 
as Our Father OE. c. In imperial or royal use, 
instead of my ME. d. In vaguer sense: With 
whom or which we have to do; whom we 
have in mind; of whom (or which) we are 
speaking; of the writer and hís readers, or 
merely of the writer. Cf. Wx. 1612. 12. 
abbol.: = OURS -1041. 3. Our Father. The 
Lord's Prayer’: = PATERNOSTER 1882, 

1, 'Gainst, us, our lives, our children, and our 
heirs SHaxs. €. Geven at Laterane the tenth yere 
of our popedome 1508, d. If we should each kill 
our màn 1612. We must now introduce our 
reader to the. .flaher's cottage SCOTT. 

-our, sufiz (repr. AFr. -our, OFr. -or, -ur, 
er, eur, mod.Fr, -eur), the earliest spelling 
of the suffix Ok. 

Ourali, var. of WOURALI. 

Ourang-outang, -utang, 
OUTANG. 

Ourano-: see URANO-. 
Ourn (au*an), poss. pron. dial. late ME. 
If. OUR, poss. pron., as in HERN, HISN, eto., 
app. by form-association with my, mine, thy, 
thine. These -n forms are midland and 
southern.) = Ouns. 

Ours (au*az), poss. pron. ME, [In form a 
double possessive, f. poss. pron. ur, ure OUR 
+ -es; of north. origin.] The absol. form of 
the possessive pronoun OUR, used when no 
8b. follows: Our one, our ones; that or those 
belonging to us. b. Of ours: see Or XIII. ME. 

He and al his is owris 1533. Ours. .is ‘a time of 
loud disputes and weak convictions’ MORLEY, b. 
Let us close those wide mouths of ours CARLYLE. 

Ourself (au*ise-1f), pron. ME. [A parallel 
formation to next, with self instead of selves.) 
Emphatie and reflexive pronoun, corre- 
sponding to we, rig. = OURSELVES, but 
later differentiated, so as to be used mostly 
where we refers to a single person or is not 
definitely plural; e.g. in royal, divine, or 
editorial utterance, or when used indef. in 
the sense of one, 1, emphatic. a. 
Standing alone as subject, as object, or 
predic. poet. or arch. late ME. b. In apposi- 
tion with we or us. late ME. 2. reflexive, as 
direct or indirect obj. ME. 

1. a. Which our selfe haue granted SHAKS, Were 
= sick, o. Would tend upon you TENNYSON. b. 

hat touches vs our selfe shall be last seru'd 
SHAKS. 2. We. found ourself running among the 
first DICKENS. 
Ourselves (au*zelvz) pron. pl. 1495. 
[The orig. construction was nom. wé selfe, 
ace. às selfe, dat. üs selfum; whence ME. us 
1500, our(e selfs, our selves 


ft. ORANG- 


-OUS 


alone as subject, as object, or after be, 
become, or the like 1591. b, In apposition 
with we or (rarely) us 1520. 2. reflexive, as 
direct or indirect object 1495. 

1. a. Our selues will heare Th’ accuser SHAKS, b. 
The light. . that we have attained vnto our selues 
BIBLE Transl. Pref. 2. To see oursels as others 
see us BURNS. 0 

-0us, suffiz, repr. L. -osus (-a, -um), forming 
adjs., with the sense ‘abounding in, full of, 
characterized by, of the nature of’. In Anglo- 
Fr. and early ME. the forms were the same as 
in early O Fr., e.g. coveitos, -us, envios, us, but 
the vowel was soon identified with OE. long 
à, and like it written after 1300 ow (covetous, 
envious), the spelling ever since retained, 
though the sound has passed through (s, 
us, us) to (vs, os). Thus -ous became the 
established type of the suffix, and its 
addition has become the ordinary mode of 
anglicizing L. adjs. of many kinds, esp. those 
in eus, -ius, -uus, er, -ris, -ax, -or, -oci- 


capacious, ferocious, stupendous, garrulous, 
omnivorous, sonorous. 

b. The compound form -eous is sometimes a 
corruption of another suffix, e.g. in righteous, 
courteous, gorgeous; sometimes, e.g. in boun- 
teous, duteous, etc., results from the addition 
of -ous to another suffix. 

C. In Chem., adjs. in -ous indicate acids and 
other compounds containing a larger propor- 
tion of the element indicated by the stem 
than those expressed by an adj. in -ic; e.g. 
cuprous oxide, ferrous salts, sulphurous acid, 
etc. ; see -I0 1 b. 

d. Nouns of quality from adjs. in -ous are 
usu. formed in -ousness, as covelousness; 
those from L. -osus have often also forms in 
-osity, as curiosity, etc.; but this termination 
more often accompanies adjs. in -08E'. 

Ousel, var. OUZEL. 

Oust (aust), v. 1588. [- AFr. ouster = 
OFr., oster (mod. ôter) take away, remove :— 
L. obstare oppose, hinder.] 1. trans. Law. To 
eject, dispossess, disseise; to deprive of a 
corporeal or incorporeal hereditament. b. 
To exclude, bar, take away (aright, privilege, 
eto.) 1656. 2. transf. To eject from any place 
or position, Const. of, from, or with double 
obj. 1668. b. To drive (a thing) out of use or 
fashion 1805. 

1. Farmers were ousted of their leases made by 
tenants in tail BLACKSTONE. 2. It was altogether 
impossible to o. him from command 1808, b. 

The..waggons were built on those ancient lines 
whose proportions have been ousted by modern 
patterns T, HARDY. 

Ouster (au:sto:). 1531. [-law Apr. ouster, 
subst. use of the infin. (prec.); see -ER*.] 
Law. Ejection from a freehold, etc., de- 
privation of a corporeal or incorporeal 
hereditament; now implying a wrongful 
dispossession. 

lOuster-le-main. 1485. [- law AFr. 
ouster la main, in med.L. amovere manum 
remove the hand; see prec.] Feudal Law. A 
livery of land out of the sovereign's hands, on 
a judgement given for one who has pleaded 
that the sovereign has no title to hold it; also, 
a judgement or writ granting such livery. 
b. The delivery of lands out of a guardian's 
hands on a ward's coming of age. 

Out, sb. 1717. [The adv. Our, used subst. 
às a name for itself, or elliptically with some 
8b. understood.] 1. Short for outside. 2. a. pl. 
The party which is out of office; usu. opp. to 
the ins 1704. b. = OUTSIDE A. 6. 1844. c. pl. 
In games: The side that is not playing; in 
Crickel, that is not in; also, the players, on 
either side, who are not taking part in the 
scrimmage at Rugby football 1895. 3. An 
excursion, outing (dial. 1762. b. Outs and 
ins, more usu. ins and outs; see IN sb. 2. 
1778. 4. Printing. An omission 1784. 5. pl. 
Amounts paid out; rates and taxes (local) 
1884. 6. U.S. A blemish, flaw 1885. 

2. d. At outs (U. S.) at odds, at variance 1901. 

Out (aut), a. ME. [OUT adv. used attrib. 
by ellipsis of a pple. (as lying, etc.), or by 
taking the predic. use of the adv. as adj., or 
by resolution of compounds with oul- (e.g. 
out-worker, out worker.] 1. External, 
exterior. Now usu. outer, outside, external, or 
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written in comb., as out-edge, OUTSIDE. 12. 
Outlying, or at a distance outside some place 
in question —1726. 3. In cricket, football, 
etc.: Played out, or away from the home 
ground; played in the outer parts of the field. 
(Often hyphened.) 1884. 4. Beyond the usual 
or normal (size) 1883. 

2. In the o. Parts of his Diocess 1726. Phr. O. isle 
(o. island), an isle or island lying away from the 
mainland. (Often hyphened.) 4. She was 'rather 
an o. size’, as they say in the Duchy 1894. 

Out, v. [OE. dian = OFris. utia, OHG. 
uzón; newly formed xiv (Chaucer) and later.] 
1. trans, To put out, drive out, eject, reject, 
get rid of, dismiss, oust (from a place, office, 
possession, etc.); to do out or deprive (of 
a possession). Now Obs. exc. dial. b. To put 
out, extinguish, blot out, abolish. Obs. exc. 
dial. 1502. c. slang. (orig. pugilistic): To 
*knock out* or disable (an opponent); hence, 
To render insensible, or kill, by a blow 1896. 
12. To set out, expose (for sale, etc.) —1070. 
3. To disclose, exhibit; to speak out, vent. 
Obs. exc. dial. ME. 4. intr. [From the ellipt. 
use in OUT adv. I. 13.] a. To go out, esp. on a 
pleasure excursion. Also to o. it (colloq.) 
1846. b. To o. with: To come out with; to 
utter (collog.) 1802. 

1. Outed of iurisdiction 1602. 4. a. With that he 
ups and he outs 1894. b. He outs with his lie 
SPURGEON. 

Out (aut), adv. (OE. a = OFris., OS. a 
(Du. uit), OHG. dg (G. aus), ON. ut, Goth. 
ut; Gme. adv. rel. to Skr. prefix ud- out (cf. 
Gr. dorepos later :— *udteros).] I. Of motion or 
direction. *simply. 1. Expressing motion or 
direction from within a space, or from a 
point considered as a centre. b. Implying 
distribution and division; esp. with deal, 
portion, serve, share, and the like 1535. 2. 
Away from some recognized place; e.g. the 
land, the shore, one's own country; away, to 
a distance OE. 3. So as to project or extend 
beyond the general surface or limits; as in 
to hang, jut, shoot, or stick out. To hold out: 
see HOLD v. 1535. b. Expressing extension or 
prolongation (in space or time). late ME. 

1. The children of the kyngedome shalbe caste 
gute into vtter darcknes 1551 BIBLE Matt. 8:12. 
General Adams’ horse struck o. and kicked me on 
the shin 1854, I will look o. a book for her 1903. 
To call one o. (see CALL v.). come o., have one o., I. e. 
toa duel. b. The great Empire of his Father was 
parcelled o. into members 1652. 2. The Freight 
and Assurance o. and home STEELE. 3. The 
room. .built o. to serve as a library 1896. b. To 
lengthen o. the period of life GoLDSM. 

in pregnant and transf. uses. 4. Express- 
ing removal from its position when in OE. 5. 
From one’s normal or equable state of mind, 
or ordinary course of action. See Pur out. 
1588. b. From one’s harmonious relations. 
See also FALL out. 1530. 6. So as to be no 
longer alight or burning; as fo do, go, put out. 
late ME. b. From being in existence or 
activity; as to die, give, go, kill o. 1523. 7. 
To an end ME. b. Completely, quite, out- 
right ME. 8. To an issue, explicit result, or 
solution; as to make, find, puzzle, work out; 
to help out; to come, fall, turn out 1534. 9. To 
the full, complete, or utmost degree; as in to 
deck, fit, rig out 1555. 10. From a contained 
or quiescent state into one of activity, 
accessibility, or manifestation; as to break 
or burst out, to open out OE. 11. Into 
utterance of sound; aloud; as to call, cry, 
shout, speak out. late ME. b. In the way of 
disclosure; openly ME. 12. Into public 
notice, publicity, or publication; from the 
printing-press 1542. b. Of a person: Into 
society; into work or service 1782. 13. With 
ellipsis of intr. vb. (go, come, etc.); hence 
functioning as a verb without inflexion. late 
ME. b. So Out with = have out, bring out 
ME. 14. With ellipsis of trans. vb. (put, 
bring, eto.) 1819. 

4. Mr. Wood sat. laughing his sides o. THAC- 
KERAY. Hanmer got..run o. after a splendid hit 
1843. The former member was turned o. 1903. 
5. Neither he nor any other sensible man puts 
himself o. about new books 1887. b. Wine made 
them fall o. 1637. 6. A Candle goes half o. in the 
Light of the Sun ADDISON. 7. The match to be 
pd 0. 1746. Phr. To fight it o., talk it o. To 

ave it o., to bring it to a finish. 8. Worke o. 
youre awne saluacion with feare and trembl; 
TINDALE Phil. 2:12. 10. The stars come ps 
ARNOLD. 11. Come hither Herald. And read o. 
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this SHAES. b. If things come o,, we shoul 
counsel 1637. 12. Not yet set o. in Print Ant 
b. My sister in town bringing o. a young sister. in- 
law 1849. 13. O., damned spot: o., I say SHAKs, 
Murder will o. 1887. b. O, with your cambric 
and let us all whimper together 


II. Of position. (Senses corresponding to 
those in I, as indicating the position resulting 
from the motion there expressed.) 

*simply. 1. Expressing position or situation 
beyond the bounds of, or not within, a space, 
etc. late ME. b. Not ‘in’; in the open air 
1440. c. Away from home; on an expedition, 
esp. in arms 1605; mod. on strike. 2. Away 
or at a distance from some recognized place; 
abroad in a distant country OE. b. Away 
from the land or shore. late ME. 3. Project- 
ing; protruding; spec. through a rent in the 
clothing, as out at elbows, heels, etc. 1553, 
b. Unfurled, displayed, as a flag, etc. 1720, 
4. Without; on the outside; externally ME. 

1. If the River had been o., and the Fields under 
Water Sm T. BROWNE. My sword was already o. 
1843. Obliged to call in money that he had lying 
0.1903. c. Most of the miners are ‘out’ 1890. 
d. Phr. To be out for (something) (orig. U.S.): to 
have all one’s attention, energies, etc., directed 
towards securing or doing (something); so to be 
out to (do something) 1889. 4. Merry W. v. v. 60. 

**in pregnant and transf. uses. 5, Removed 
from its own place or position. O. of joint: 
see JOINT sb, I. 1. ME. b. Not in office 1005. 
€. No longer in the game, or in (IN adv. II. 
2 o); in Cricket, dismissed from the wickets 
1746. d. No longer in prison 1885. 6. fa. At 
fault; nonplussed, puzzled -1681. b. Mis- 
taken, in error 1641. c. Short for out of prac- 
tice, time, tune, etc. 1588, d. At variance, no 
longer friendly 1505. 7. Out of pocket; in 
default; minus (a sum) 1632. 8. a. No longer 
burning or alight; extinguished ME. b. No 
longer in vogue; not in season, as game, ete. 
1660. 9, No longer current or lasting; at an 
end ME. 10. Become visible; manifest, 
apparent; (of a plant) in leaf, in flower 1573. 
11. Made known, no longer a secret 1713. 
12. Made public; in circulation; published 
(as à book, etc.) 1625. b. Of a gir] or young 
woman: a. Introduced into society; b. At 
work, in domestic service 1814. c. In 
existence 1857. 

5. I feare (sir) my shoulder-blade is 0, SHAKS, b. 
Court newes. who's in, who's o. SHAKS. d. He's 
o. now on ticket-of-leave 1885. 6. a. I haue forgot 
my part, And I am o. SHAKS, b. If the captain is 
not o. ín his reckoning 1887. c. One string.., 
which was a little o. 1837. d. Launcelet and Lareo. 
SHAKS. 8. When the Funeral Pyre was o. and the 
last Valediction over Sin T. BROWNE. b. Jewels 
are quite o, at present GoLpsM, 9. Before the 
week was o., he had been duly installed 1885. 
10. The trees are all o. MACAULAY. 12. b. The 
are not o., you know, till after the Easter ball 
ns GASKELL. c. Fanny was the worst casuist 0. 


III. Besides the preceding senses, out is used 
idiomatically with many verbs; e.g. to BEAR 
out, CLEAN out, EKR out, FACE out, otc., which 
see under the vbs. themselves. 

Phr. Out and about. Going out and going 
about, as after an illness, etc. O. and away. 
By far; beyond all others, O. and home. a. DA 
pure at a distance, and home again. b. attrib. 

layed alternately on their own ground and that 
of their opponents. O. and in. a. Out of a place 
and in again; in and out. b. Outside and inside. 

Out, prep. ME. [prep. use of the adv. for 
the usual Our or.] 1. = Our or 1. Obs. or 
arch. 2. Outside beyond the limits of, 
beyond (lit. and fig.). Obs. or dial. ME. 

1. Whan that the sunne o. the south gan. weste 
CHAUCER. 2. Both within and o. that Wall SHAKS. 

Out, int. late ME. [f. OvT adv. (see Lo 
I. 13.] 1. As an imperative exclam., wit) 
ellipsis of the vb.; see OUT adv. I. 13. 2. AD 
exclam. of lamentation, abhorrence, or 
indignant reproach (arch. or dial.) late ME. 

2. O., 0., (Lucetta) that wilbe illfauord SHAKE, 
O. upon (on), arch. or dial. phr, expressing abhor: 
rence or reproach (cf. fie upon.); They crie, O upo 
him Heretike, to the fyre with hym 1560. bi 

Out- in comb. is used with sbs., with vb8. 
and with other 


and their derivatives, 
adverbs. 

A. Forming sbs. I. In comb. with ordinary 
sbs. (Stress on out. The separation or hy- 
phening of the two elements is in many bon 
optional.) 1. In the sense Outlying, situatet 
outside the bounds, or remote from the 
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centre’; also, ‘outside the house, out of 
doors’; as out-district, OUTFIELD, OUTHOUSE, 
OUTLAND, OvTPORT, -village, -yard, etc. 2. In 
the sense ‘Living, residing, or engaged 
outside (a house, hospital, borough, city, 
country, eto.); as out-dweller, OUT-PATIENT, 
*PENSIONER, -pupil, -student, etc.; also in 
sense ‘external, foreign’, as  tout-folk, 
-merchant, people, 3. In the sense Exterior, 
external, outward' (one or other of which 
words would now in most cases be sub- 
stituted); as in OUTLINE, OUTSIDE; also out- 
bough, -branch, edge, end, -layer, -limit, -list, 
-porch, etc. 4. In the sense ‘Out of office’, 
as out-party 1817. 5. In the sense ‘Leading 
out’, as oul-path, -trail, way. 

II. In comb. with nouns of action, agent- 
nouns, and verbal sbs., cogn. w. or derived 
from the simple vb. followed by out. 1. With 
nouns of action; as OUTBREAK [ef. break out], 
OvrBURST, OUTCOME, outgush, ouljet, etc.; 
also outvoyage, etc. 2. With agent-nouns; as 
OUTFITTER, OUTPUTTER, etc. 3. With vbl, sbs. 
in ing: as OUTGOING, eto. 

B. Forming adjs. (Stress on out.) 1. With 
ppl. adjs. in -ing (OK. -ende), from pres. 
pples.; as oulbreaking let. break out], out- 
lying, outstanding, etc. 2. With ppl. adjs. in 
ed, en, etc. (from pa. pples.); as OUTBOUND, 
OvTOAST, etc.; also out-flung, pointed, 
-pushed, eto. 3. With a sb. (as obj. of out 
prep.) forming adjs., meaning 'Out of or 
outside the thing named'; as OUT-COLLEGE, 
OUTDOOR, etc. 4. Parasynthetie derivatives 
from phrases in which ou! mostly means 
‘projecting, protruding’, forming adjs.; as 
out-kneed, -lipped, -shouldered, etc. 

C. Out- in comb. forming verbs. (Stress on 
the second element.) I, Separable or syntac- 
tic combinations. (In ME. prop. two words; 
in mod. use, more or less, habitual nonce- 
wds., made up each time.) 1. With intrans, 
vbs. in the same sense as the simple vb. 
followed by out; as OUTBREAK, outflash out- 
flow, outgive, etc, late ME, 2. With trans. 
vbs., in the same sense as the simple vb. 
followed by out. a. With the force of; Out, 
away; out of existence; out of a socket or 
place, loose; outward, 80 as to project; forth; 
into the open, into manifestation; as OUT- 
BEAR, out-cast, OUTPOUR, etc. b. With the 
force of ‘completely, thoroughly’, ‘to a 
finish’; as OvTPLAY; also out-tire, etc, late 
ME. 3. Forming trans. vbs. with the sense 
to put or drive out by means of’ the action 
expressed in the simple vb. (cf. bow out, 
crowd out, etc.); a8 outhiss, outjeer, outjest. 

II. Compound vbs. in out-, with the trans. 
force of exceeding or going beyond some 
thing or person in some action. *Formed on 
verbs, 1. To pass beyond, exceed (a defined 
point, a limit in time, space, degree, eto.), by 
or in the action expressed by the simple vb.; 
as OUTGROW (2), OUTLAST, OUTPASS, oul-reign, 
OUTRUN, etc. 1003. 2. To surpass, excel or 
outdo (a person, ete.) in the action of the 
Simple vb. The number of these compounds 
is unlimited, Examples are: out-bellow, 
Ourmp, out-bloom, outclimb, outdance, OUTDO, 
outflash, oulgive, outglare, outjuggle, outlabour, 
outlie, OUTLIVE, oullove, outpace, outplan, 
outplay, outpray, outpreach, outreign, outroar, 
OUTRUN, outsoar, outsparkle, outspeed, out- 
strike, oulswear, oulsweelen, out-trot, eto. 
b. To get the better of, defeat, beat, in some 
reciprocal action or contest; as OUTBALANCE, 
Ovurprave, outmate, outpeer, outpoise, OUT- 
RIVAL, oulscold, 1600. c. To overcome or 
defeat by the action expressed by the simple 
verb; as out-baffle, outfrown, outhector, out- 
reason, outroar, etc. 3. To exceed or do more 
than is expressed by the simple vb.; as out- 
Atlas to load more than Atlas, oulbeggar to 
more than beggar, ete. late ME. 

**Formed on adjectives. 4. To exceed or sur- 
pass in the quality expressed by the adj.; as 
out-active, -black, -swift, etc. 1605. 

***Formed on sbs. 5. On names of qualities, 
actions, or objects: To exceed in the quality 
or action, or in ref. to the thing, expressed by 
the sb.; as outlove, outlustre, outmeasure, OUT- 
NUMBER, OUTRANGE, out- value, oulvoice, etc. 
6. On names of persons, actors, agents: To 
excel, surpass, or outdo in executing the 
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office, or acting the part characteristic of the 
person or agent in question; as OUTFOOL, 
OUTGENERAL, ete, 7. Hence (cf. prec. senses 
2-6), esp. with proper names of persons, 
nations, sects, etc., in the sense of ‘to outdo 
the person, etc., in question in his special 
attribute’, The classical example is Shake- 
Speare's OvT-HEROD Herod. Other examples 
are out-Darwin, -Quizote, -Zola, etc. See also 
Main words. 

Out-a:ct, v. 1644. [OUT- C. II. 2.] trans. 
"To surpass in acting or performing; to excel, 
outdo. 

Garrick says 'She so much paced him it is 
time for him to leave th 

Out and out, ou-t-an (dede ` adv. phr. 
(a.) ME. [Cf. OUT adv. I. 7.] Thoroughly, 
completely, entirely; downright. b. adj. 
Complete, unqualified 1813. 

She was wyckyd oute and oute. late ME, b. 
They're the out-and-outest young scamps 1868. 
Hence Ou-t-and-ou-ter, a thorough or perfect 
type of his or its kind (collog. or slang) 1812. 

ui 


t-a'rgue, v. 1748. [OvT- C. II. 2.] 
trans. To get the better of in argument. 
tOutas, outes. Obs. exc. dial. [Early ME. 


ul hes, app. repr, an OE. *ath@s, f. üt out + 
hæs command; see HEST sb.) = OUTCRY sb. J. 
Out-a'sk, v. dial. 1042. [OvT- C. I. 2 b. 
trans. To ‘ask’ the banns of marriage of (a 
couple) in church for the last time 1719. 

Out-ba-bble, v. 1649, [OuT- C. I. 2, II. 
2.] trans. a. To babble out. b. To exceed in 
babble or noisy talk. 

Our'tback, adv. Austral. 1890. It. OUT adv. 
+ Back adv.) Out in or to the back settle- 
ments or back-country. Also as adj. (1900) 
and ab. (1907). 

Outbalance (autbelans), v. 
C. II. 2 b.] = OUTWEIGH v. 
Outbear (autbé^) v. ME. [Ovr- C. I. 2, 
II. 2.) 1. trans. To carry forth. 2. Naut. 
To carry more sail than; hence, to outsail 
1691. 

Outbi:d, v. 1587. [Ovr- C. II. 2, 1.] 1. 
trans. To outdo in bidding; to offer a higher 
price than. 2. fig. To outdo in any quality, 
statement, etc. 1597. 

Outblaze (autblé^z), v. 1711. [OvT- C. I. 
1, II. 2.] 1. inir. To blaze forth, burst out 
with ardour. 2. trans, To surpass in blazing; 
fig. to outshine in brilliancy 1742. 
Outblu'sh, v. 1634, (OvT- C. II. 2.] frans. 
To outdo in blushing, to surpass in rosy 
colour. 

Outblu'ster, v. 1748. [OvT- C. I. 3, II. 
2 b, o.] 1, trans. To drive or do out of by 
blustering. 2. To outdo in blustering, to get 
the better of by bluster 1863, 

Outboard (au:tbó*id), a., adv, 1823. t. 
OvT- B. 3 + BOARD sb. Cf. INBOARD.] A. 
adj. a. Situated on the outside of a ship or 
boat, as o. motor. b. Outward from the 
median line of a ship 1893, B. adv. a. In a 
direction outward from a ship’s side, or 
laterally away from the centre of a ship 
1836. b. Of position: Outside a ship or boat; 
nearer to the outside than something else 
1869, 

tOu-tborn, a. (ab.) 1450. [OvT- B. 2,] 
Born out of the country ; of foreign birth. B. 
sb. A foreigner. 1550. 

Ou:t-bound, a. 1598. [OvT- B. 2.] Out- 
ward bound. 

Out-bra'g, v. 1565. [Or- C. II. 2.] trans. 
To outdo in bragging; to go beyond in 
boastful talk. 

Outbrave (autbrév), v. 1589. [OvT- C. 
II. 2 b.] 1. trans. To face defiantly. 2. To 
surpass in daring 1596. b. To outdo in 
beauty, finery or splendour of array; of. 
BRAVERY 85 1589. c. To outrival (in any 

ali 
E b. he Lil Lillies of the field outbraued him 1597. 

Outbra:zen, v. 1681. (OvT- C. I. 2 b, 
II. 2 + BRAZEN v.] I. trans. To face out de- 
fiantly or impudently. 2. To outdo in un- 
abashedness 1702. 

Outbreak (au‘tbré'k), sb. 1602, [OuT- A. 
II. I.] 1. A breaking out; an eruption; an 
outburst of hostilities, of disease, etc. 2, Geol. 
An outcrop; the emergence of a rock or 
stratum 1797. 3. An insurrection 1849. 

1. The flash and out-breake of a flery minde 
SHAKS. Bb* 
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Outbreak (autbré-k) v. OK. [OvT- C. 
I. 1.) intr, To break out. Now only poet. 
Outbreathe (autbri-6), v. 1559. . [OvT- 
C. I. 1, 2.] trans. To breathe out; to emit as 
breath. Now poet. Also intr. or absol. 
Outbreathed (autbre:pt), ppl. a. 1697. [f. 
Ovr- + BREATH + -ED.] Put out of breath. 
Now poet. 
Outbuild (bild), v. 1742. [OvT- C. IT. 2, 
1, I. 2.] 1. trans. To surpass in building or 
durability of building; also, catachr. to over- 
build. 2. To build out (poet. and rhet.) 1847. 
Ou't-buisding. 1626. [OuT- A. I. 1.] A 
detached building, subordinate and acces- 
sory to a main building; an out-house. 
Out-bu'rn, v. late ME. [Ovur- C. I. 2, 
II. 2, 1.) 1. inir. To burn out or away. 2. 
trans. 'To burn longer than 1742. 

2. Lamps which outburn'd Canopus TENNYSON. 
Outburst (au'tbðıst), sb. 1657. [OUT- A. 
II. I.] 1. An act of bursting out; an out- 
break, explosion (of feeling, indignation, 
eto.). 2. = OUTBREAK sb. 2. 1708. 

1. Tom was a little shocked at Maggie's o, GEO. 


Ei r. 

Out- by, -bye, adv. (adj.) Sc. and north, 
late ME. If. Our adv. + By adv.) Out a 
little way; outside the house, abroad, in the 
open air; to the outside (of a house, farm, 
ete.). 

Outcast (au-tkast), sb. ME. [subst. use of 
next.] 1, A person ‘cast out’ or rejected; a 
pariah; an exile; a homeless vagabond. 2. 
Refuse, offal; a plant thrown out from a 
garden. late ME. 

1. I am a worme and no man: a very scorne of 
21120 bo the o. of the people COVERDALE Ps. 

utcast (au. kast), ppl. a. late ME. [Or- 
B. 2.] 1. Of persons: Abject, socially 
despised; later, Cast out from home and 
friends; hence, forsaken, homeless, and 
neglected. 2. Of things: Rejected, discarded 
1 


500. 

1. I all alone beweep my o. state SHAKS. 

Out:tca:ste, v. 1867, [f. OUT- + CASTE 8b. 
2, 4, after prec.) trans. To put (a person) 
out of his caste; to cause to lose caste. So 
Ou-tcaste sb. one who has lost his caste; one 
of no caste; adj. of no caste. 

Outcasting (au-tka:stin), vbl, sb. late ME. 
[OvT- A. II. 3.) The action of casting out; 
ejection; rendering outcast. 

Outclass (autkla’s), v. 1870. [Or. C. II. 
5.) Sporting. To beat (a rival) so completely 
as to put him virtually out of the same class; 
to leave ‘nowhere’ in a race or contest. 
See fo a liar, I out-classed every man on 


board 

Ou-t-clea:ring, vbl. sb. 1875. [OUT- A. 
IL I.] Banking, The sending out of bills of 
exchange and cheques to the clearing-house 
for settlement; hence, the bills and cheques 
collectively thus sent out to be cleared; the 
converse of IN-OLEARING. 

Ou-t-co:llege, a. 1861, [OuT- B. 3.] Not 
residing within the walls of a college; applied 
chiefly to members of a college who reside or 
lodge outside. 

Outcome (au:tknm), sb. ME. [OUT- A. 
II. 1.] fl. The act or fact of coming out; Se. 
the time of year when days begin to lengthen 
-1715. 2. That which comes out of some- 
thing; visible or practical result, effect, or 
product. (orig. Sc. app. made Eng. by 
Carlyle.) 1788. 3. An outlet 1885. 

2, We do the man's intellectual endowment great 
wrong, if we measure it by its mere intellectual o. 
CARLYLE. 

Outcrop (awtkrop), sb. 1805. [OuT- A. 
II. 1.] Mining and Geol. The cropping out of 
a stratum or vein at the surface; the edge of 
the stratum or vein thus cropping out. b. fig. 
A coming into outward manifestation 1864. 

Ourtcrop, v. 1845. [f. prec. sb.] intr. 
Mining and Geol. To crop out (see CROP v.), 
as a stratum or vein. b. fig. To come out 
casually 1856. Hence Ou-tcropper, a miner 
who works an outcrop. 

Outcry (au:tkroi), sb. late ME. [OvT- A. 
II. I.] 1. The act of crying out; loud cla- 
mour; noise, uproar; hence, an emphatic pro- 
test. 2, A public sale to the highest bidder; 
an auction. Obs. or local. 1600. 

Outcry’, v. late ME. [Ovr- C. I. 1, 2, II. 
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2.] t1. a. intr. To cry out. b. trans. To cry 
aloud, make an outcry; to proclaim. —1654. 
2. To cry louder than; to shout down 1530. 

Outda:re, v. 1593. [Ovr- C. II, 2, 2 c.] 
1. trans. To overcome by daring; to outbrave, 
defy. 2. To dare more than 1607. 

Outda-zzle, v. 1705. [OvT- C. II. 2.] trans. 
To outdo in brilliancy; to outshine. 

Outdi-stance, v. 1857. [Ovr- C. II. 2 b.] 
trans. To outstrip (in a race; hence, in any 
competition or career.) 

Outdo (autdü), v. ME. [Ovr- C. I. 2, 
II. 2. 2 c.] fi. trans. To put out. (In ME. 
two ds.) -1603. 2. To exceed in doing; to 
excel, surpass, beat; to be superior to 1607. 
b. To defeat, overcome; to exhaust 1677. 

2. Wherein the Grauer had a strife With Nature, 
to out-doo the life B. JONS. 

Out-door, outdoor, a. 1765. [OUT- B. 
8.] 1. That is done, exists, lives, or is used, 
out of doors, or in the open air. 2, Relieved 
or administer outside or apart from 
residence in a workhouse, etc.; as o. pension, 
relief 1833. 3. Applied to the outward or 
down stroke of a Cornish pumping engine 
1875. 

Ou:tdoo-rs, adv. 1844. [Our prep.] Out 
of doors; in the open air; also as sb. = OUT- 
OF-DOOR B. 

Ou-tdraught. 1857. [Ovr- A. IT. 1.] An 
outward draught of air; the ‘back-wash’ of a 
wave. 

Outdri-nk, v. 1593. [OvT- C. I. 2 b, II. 
2.) trans. a, To drink (anything) out or up, 
drink dry. b. To drink more than. 

Outdri-ve, v. ME. [Ovr- C. I. 2, II. 2.] 
Tl. trans. To drive out, expel. (Prop. two 
ds.) ME only. 2, To drive faster than 1611. 
3. Golf. To drive farther than 1906, 

Outer (auto1), a. (ob. ) late ME. [A new 
comparative formed on Our, instead of 
UTTER from OE. ierra, ultra. Outer is not 
followed by than.] 1. Thatis farther out than 
another (distinguished as inner), exterior; 
farther from the centre or inside; hence, 
relatively far out; external; of or pertaining 
to the outside. 2. Said of the objective or 
physical as opp. to the subjective or psy- 
chical world, late ME. 

1. But the children of the kingdom shall be cast 
out into o, darkness Matt, 8:12. 2. Phr. O. man, 
the body (after inner man); hence joc., person: 
appearance, ‘80 0. woman). O. world, the 
material world outside that familiar or known; 
N people generally, outside one's immediate 

B. ellipt. as sb. In rifle-shooting, that part of 
the target outside the circles surrounding the 
purs eye; hence, a shot that hits this part 


Outer (auth, sb.* 1808. [f. Our v. + 
AR. Pugilism. A knock-out blow. 
Outermost (au-tommdst), a. (adv.) 1857. 
If. OUTER a. + Most, after innermost, 
uppermost.) Farthest out from the inside or 
centre; most outward; most external; 
. b. as adv. In the most outward 
position 1868. 
Beyond the o. part of the o. Heaven 1665. 
Outfa:ce, v. 1529. [Ovr- C. II. 2 b, o.] 
1. trans, To outdo in facing or confronting; to 
look (a person) out of countenance; to stare 
down; hence, to put out of countenance 
generally. 2. To brave, defy 1574. 13. To give 
the lie to boldly or defiantly —1686. tb. To 
maintain boldly or impudently to the face of 
& pu that, etc. 1078. 14, To brazen out 

1. See if thon canst out-face me with thy lookes 
SHAKS. They..o. you with an eye that 
chalet inquiry 1870. 

Ou: tfall. 1020. [O ur. A. IT. 1.] The outlet 
or mouth of a river, drain, sewer, etc., where 
it falls into the sea, lake, etc. 

TOu-tfangthie:f, [repr. *ü/fangenne péof 
'out-caught thief', corresp. to infangenne 
béof INFANGTHIEF, d. v.] OE. Law. Orig., the 
lord's right to pursue a thief (at least when 
thelatter was *his own man") outside his own 
jurisdiction, bring him back to his own court 
for trial, and keep his forfeited chattels on 
conviction. By the 13th c. its meaning had 
become conjectural. 

Out-fleld, outfield (au-tfild). 1637. [Ovr- 
A. I. I.] 1. The outlying land of a farm; esp. 
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in Scotland, the outlying land which is either 
unenclosed and untilled moorland or pasture, 
or was formerly cropped from time to time 
without being manured. b. An outlying 
field 1670. 2. In Cricket and Baseball: The 
part of the field most remote from the bats- 
man 1895. b. = OUT-FIELDER 1884. 

1. fig. Words are enclosures from the great o. of 
meaning TRENCH. O. and infield system: see 

ELD. 


Ou:t-fie:lder. 1893. [Ovr- A. I. I.] The 
player or fielder who stands in the out-field; 
see prec. 2. So Ou't-fie:lding vbl. sb. 

Outfight, v. 1643. [Ovr- C. II. 2 b.] 
To fight better than, 

Outfit (au-tfit), sb. 1769. [OvT- A. II. I.] 
1. The act of fitting out or furnishing with 
requisites; ellipt. = expenses of fitting out. 
2. The articles and equipment required for an 
expedition, journey, etc.; a set of things for 
any purpose. orig. U.S. 1787. 3. A travel- 
ling party or a party in charge of cattle, ete. ; 
a person along with his conveyance, his tools, 
or the like U.S. 1872. 

2. fig. Man's mental and moral o. 1872. 

Ou‘tfit, v. 1840. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
provide with an outfit, to fit out. Also intr. 
for refl. or pass. So Ourtfitter, spec. a dealer 
in outfits for travelling, athletic sports, etc. 

Outfla-me, v. 1839. [Or- C. II. 2, I. 1.) 
a. trans. To surpass in blaze or brilliancy. b. 
intr, To flame out, burst into blaze. poet. 

Outflank (autfle-nk), v. 1705. [OvT- C. 
II. 2 c, I.] 1. trans. To extend or get beyond 
the flank of the opposing army. b. fig. To 
*get round’, get the better of 1773. 2. To lie 
or extend beyond (the flank). Also infr. 
1796. 

1. b. We were outflanked by the law 1773. 

Ou'tflow, sb. 1800. [OUT- A. II. 1.) 1. 
The act or fact of flowing out, efflux 1839. b. 
The amount that flows out 1875. 2. fig. Any 
outward movement analogous to the out- 
flowing of water 1800. 

Outfly., v. 1591. [Ovr- C. I. 1, II. 1, 2.] 
1. intr. To fly out (poel.) 1599. 2. trans. To 
outstrip or surpass in flight; to fly beyond or 
past 1591. 

1. Out-flew Millions of flaming swords MILT, 

Outfool, v. 1638. [OvT- C. II. 2, 2 c.] 
trans. To outdo in folly or fooling; to over- 
come by fooling. 

Outfoo't, v. 1737. [OvT- C. II. 2, 5.] trans. 
To surpass in footing it; to outpace; to 
outstrip in dancing, running, or sailing; to 
outrun. 

Ou-tgate, sb. (adv.) Now Sc. and n. dial. 
ME. [OvT- A. II. 1.] 1. The action of going 
out; exit, egress; debouching. 2. An outlet; 
fig. a way of escape or deliverance 1456. 

Outge-neral, v. 1707. [OvT- C. II. 6.) 
trans. To outdo or defeat in generalship; to 
get the better of as by superior military skill. 

Ourtgo, sb. 1640. (OvT- A. II. I.] 1. The 
fact of going out, or that which goes out; 
spec. outlay; opp. to income. 2. The action of 
going out; outflow 1858. 

Outgo (autgó*), v. OE. [Ovr- C. I. 1, 
II. 2, 1.] 1. intr. To go out, go forth. (In 
OE. and ME. usu. two wds.) Obs. or rare. 
2. trans. To go faster than; to outdistance 
(arch.) 1530. 3. To go beyond (a point, 
bounds, etc.); to exceed, surpass; to outdo 
1553. 

Ou-tgorer. late ME. [Ovr- A. IT. 2.] One 
who goes out (seo GO v.); esp. one who goes 
out of a place, office, or tenancy. 

Ou-tgo:ing, vbl. sb. ME. [Obr. A. IT. 3.] 
1. The action or fact of going out or forth. 
12. A passage or way of exit or egress 1609. 
b. tThe outer limit; the upper termination of 
an inclined stratum. late ME. 3. (Usu. pl.) 
Outlay, expenses, charges 1622. 

1. Men that go out of the bath and drynke muche 
wyne outgoyng 1562. 2. b. The coast 
of Manasseh was on the north side of the 
river, and the outgoings of it were at the sea 


Josh. 22:9, 

Ou-t$o:ing, ppl. a. 1633. [Ovr- B. 1] 
That goes out; issuing, outflowing. b. Going 
out from office, position, or possession. 

Outgrow (autgró*), v. 1594. [Or- C. 
TI. 2, 1, I. 1.] 1. frans. To grow faster than; 
to grow taller or bigger than. 2. To grow out 
of, to become too large for (clothes, etc.) 1691. 


OUTLAW 


3. fig. To leave behind in the process of 
growth or development 1665, 

2. ‘I doubt they'll o. their strength’, she added 
GEO. ELIOT. 3. Even our gray heads o. not those 
errors which we have learn't before the Alphabet 


1665. 

Outgrowth (autgró"p). 1837. [OuT- A 
II. I. The process of growing out; that 
which grows out of or from anything; an off- 
shoot; an excrescence. b. fig. Of things im- 
material: A natural product 1850. 
555 Is not a natural o. of the family 


Ou--guard. 1623. [OvT- A. I. 1, 8.] A 
guard placed at a distance outside the main 
body of an army, an advanced guard, an 
outpost. ii 

Outhaul (au-t,hĝl). 1840. [OvT- A. II. 1.] — 
Naut. A rope used for hauling out a sil j 
upon a spar; opp. to inkaul. So Ou-thauter _ 
1793. 

Outher (au. den, OOo), adv. (conj.) Now 
dial. ME, [The neuter or uninflected form 
of outher pron. = EITHER.] An early equiva- 
lent of EITHER B. 2. 

Out-Herod (autjhe-réd), v. 1002. [Or- 
C. II. 7.] To out-Herod Herod: to outdo 
Herod in violence; hence, to outdo in any 
excess of evil or extravagance. 

Haml. mı. ii, 16. 

Outhouse (au:t,haus). ME. [OuT- A, J. I. J 
A house or building, belonging to and ad- 
joining, and subsidiary to, a dwelling-house; 
e.g. à stable, barn, wash-house, ete. 

Outing (au-tin), vòl. sb. 1440. [f. OUT v. + 
-1NG'.] I. The action of putting or driving 
out. Now rare or Obs. 2. An airing, excur- — 
sion, pleasure-trip. Orig. dial. 1786, 

Outjo-ckey, v. 1714. [Our- C. II. 2 b, ©] 
trans. To get the better of by adroitness or 
trickery. 

Ou:tkeeper. 1875. [Our- A. II. 2.] An 
instrument used with the surveyor's com- 
pass, to keep tally in chaining. " 

Outland (au-tliend), sb. and a. OE. [OUT 
A. I. I.] A. sb. 1. A land that is outside, à 
foreign land, (Now only a poetic 4 
12. The outlying land of an estate or manor, 
In OE. and feudal tenure, that part which 
the lord granted to tenants. (Opp. to 
INLAND 1.) 1848. 13. Out-lands: the outlying 
lands of a province, district, or town, Amer 
Colonies. 1781. B. adj. [In origin an attrib. 
use of the sb.) 1. Of or belonging to another 
country; foreign, alien, Now poet. or arch. 
late ME. 2. Sc. Outlying 1791. 

Outlander (au'tléndoz). 1605. [f. prec. + 
Aus, after Du. uillander, G. ausländer.“ A 
man of foreign nationality ; a foreigner, allen, 
Stranger. (Now poet., or a literary revival, 
b. In ref. to S. African politics, a rendering 
Du. uitlander, as applied, before the war of 
1899-1902, to aliens settled or sojourning in 
the South African Republic 1892. 

Outlandish (autle-ndif) a. (OE. üllend- 
isé, f. ülland OUTLAND A. 1; see -ISHA] I. 
Foreign, alien; not native or indigenous - 
arch. 2. Foreign-looking, of foreign fashion; 
unfamiliar, strange; odd, bizarre, uncouth 
1596. 3. Out-of-the way, remote; far 
removed from civilization (now usu. deroga- 
tory) 1869. 

1. But kynge Salomon loued many o. women 
COVERDALE 1 Kings 11:1. 2. They were dr 
in a quaint o. fashion W. Irvine. 3. Livi 

such an o. place T. HARDY. Hence Outla:nt - 
ly adv., -ness. 1 

Outiast (autla-st), v. 1573. [Our- C. H. 
1, 2.] trans. To last longer than or beyond; 
to exceed in duration; to survive. 

Outlaugh (autla-f) v. 1477. [Ovr- C. H. 
2, 2 c.] tl. (rans. To laugh down, deride 
—1790. 2. To outdo in laughing 1672. 

Outlaw (au- tio), sb. [Late OE. üflaga = 
ON. útlagi, t. úllagr outlawed, banished, f» 
út OUT + *lagu, log LAw.] One put ou 
the law and deprived of its benefits and 
protection; one under sentence of OUT 
LAWRY. b. More vaguely: An exile, a fugitive 
ME. 

Outlaw (au- tio, v. [Late OE. üllagian, f« 
üllaga; see prec.] 1. trans. To put outside the 
law; to proscribe; tto exile, banish; 
declare an outlaw. 2. To deprive of legal 
force. Now only in U.S. 1647. 


H 
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1, fig. Charite is outelawed amonge hom WYOLIF. 

Outlawry (awtlóri) late ME. [In early 
forms repr. AFr. ullagerie, AL. utlagaria 
(x), f. OE. ūilaga (whence AL. ullaga XI) 
+ Rom. suffix -erie -nv, -RV. In anglicized 
form outlawry from XIV.] 1. The action of 
putting a person out of the protection of the 
law, or the legal process by which a person is 
or was proclaimed or made an outlaw; the 
condition of one so outlawed. fIn early use, 
often = exile, banishment. 2. Disregard or 
defiance of the law 1869. 

Outlay (au-tle'), sb. 1798. [Ovr- A. II. I.] 
The act or fact of laying out or expending; 
expenditure (of money upon something). 
Orig. Sc. and dial. 

Outlay (autlet), v. 1555. [OvT- C. I. 2.] 
1. trans. To lay out; to spread out, display. 
Now rare or poet. 2. To lay out (money), ex- 
pend 1802. 

Ou:tleap, sb. ME. [OuT- A. II. 1.) An 
act of leaping out; an escape, sally, or excur- 
sion; an outburst (lit. and ig.). 

Outlea-p, v. 1600. [Our- C. II. 1, 2, I. 1.) 
1, trans. To leap over or beyond. 2. To 
surpass in leaping 1629. 3. intr. To leap out 
or forth (poet.) 1850. 

Outlet (au:tlét). ME. [OvT- A. IT. I.] 1. A 
place or means of issue; a vent; a passage 
out, an exit. Also transf. and fig. 2. a. A 
place into which anything is let out; spec. a 
pasture into which cattle are let out. b. A 
field, yard, or other enclosure attached to a 
house. 1752, +3. a. The outlying parts; the 
environs of a town. b. The suburban streets 
or roads passing into the country. —1771. 4. 
Discharge, escape by outflow (lit. and fig.) 
1640. 5, altrib., as o.-pipe, etc. 1702. 

1. Like the Caspian Sea, receiving all, and having 
no Out-let FULLER. 

Outle-t, v. Obs. or rare. 1592. [OvT- C. 
I. 2.] trans. To let out, give egress to, pass 
forth. 

Outlie-, v. 1873. [t. OUT- C. II. 1 + LIE 
v.!] (rans. To lie beyond or on the outside of. 

Outlier, 1610. [OvT- A. II. 2.] 1. One 
who lies (i.e, sleeps or lodges) out, i.e. in the 
open air, or away from his place of business, 
etc. 1070. b. An outsider 1690. c, An out- 
lying deer, etc. 1058. 2. a, A boulder 1610. 
b. Geol. A portion of a geological formation 
lying ín situ at a distance from the main 
body, the intervening part having been 
removed by denudation 1833. c, gen. An 
outlying portion or member of anything 
1849. 

2. c. Great mountain outliers, isolated or branch- 
ing from the central chain RUSKIN. 

tOutligger, outlicker. 1481. [t. OUT- A. 
II. 2 + ligger, f. lig, dial. form of Lie v.!; lit. 
‘outlier’; cf. Du. witligger. See outrigger.] 
Naut. 1. A spar projecting from a vessel to 
extend some sail, or to make a greater angle 
for some rope, etc. 1626,.2, = OUTRIGGER 2. 
1755. 

Outline (au-tloin), sb. 1002. [f. OvT- A. 
I. 3.] 1. pl. The lines, real or apparent, by 
which a figure is defined or bounded in the 
plane of vision; the sum of these lines form- 
ing the contour of a figure. b. sing. The 
contour thus defined 1828. 2. A sketch or 
drawing in which an object is represented by 
lines of contour without shading 1735. 3. A 
rough draft or sketch in words; a description 
omitting details 1759. b. in pl. The main 
features of any subject; the general principles 
1710, 4. attrib., as o.- map, -stitch, ete. 1859. 

1. b. He. . beheld in the distance the black o. of a 
gallows Scorr. 2. In o., with only the o. drawn, 
represented, or visible. 3. b. His Drama at 
presens has only the Out-lines drawn STEELE. 

ence Outli-near a. of the nature of an o. 

Outline (autloin), v. 1790. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. trans. To draw or trace the exterior line of; 
to draw in outline. b. To indicate or define 
the outline of 1817. 2, To sketch in general 
terms 1855. 

12805 scheme outlined in Mr. Bright's speech 


Outlive (autli-y), v. 1472. [OvT- C. II. 2, 
1.] 1. trans. To live longer than; to survive; 
also, to live longer than (a thing)lasts. b. To 
outlast 1597. 2. To live through or beyond 
(a specified time) 1657. b. To pass through 
(a certain state or experience); to outgrow 
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1041. 13. intr. To survive SHAKS. 4. trans. 
To excel in (virtuous) living 1883. 

1. Asham'd his Country’s freedom to out-live 
1695. 2. b. They have outlived the age of weak- 
ness JOHNSON. 

Outlook (au-tluk), sb. 1667. [OvT- A. II. 
1.] 1. The act or practice of looking out; 
vigilant watch (lif. and fig.) 1815. 2. A place 
from or by which a view is obtained; a look- 
out 1667. 3. The view or prospect from a 
place or point 1828. b. A mental view or 
survey 1742. c. The prospect for the future 
1832. 4. altrib., as o. post, etc. 1851. 

1. Jackdaws..on the out-look for plunder 1862. 
3. c. My political o. is very gloomy MACAULAY. 

Outloo-k, v. 1595. [Our- C. II. 2 c.] 
trans. To look or stare down; to outstare. 

John v. ii. 115. 

Outlying (au-tloi:in), ppl. a. 1603. [OvT- 
B. 1.] 1. Lying or situated outside certain 
limits; hence fig. extrinsic, extraneous. Of a 
beast: That makes its lair outside a park or 
enclosure, 2. Lying at a distance from the 
centre of an area; remote, out-of-the-way; 
living at a distance from centres of popula- 
tion 1689. 

5 5 of these out-lying Parts of the World 


Outmaneu-vre, -ver, v. 1799. [OuT- C. 
IL. 2.] trans. To outdo in manceuvring; to get 
the better of by superior strategy. 

Outma:rch, v. 1047. [Ovr- C. II. 2.] 
trans. To outdo in marching, to march faster 
or farther than; to march so as to leave 
behind, 

Outma-tch, v. 1603. [OuT- C. II. 2 b.] 
trans, To be more than a match for; to 
outdo. 

Outmoded (autmó*déd), ppl. a. 1903. 
[f. Our adv. II. 8. b + MODE II. 1 + -ED', 
after Fr. démodé.] Out of fashion, obsolete, 

Outmost (au-tmó»st, -most), a. ME. [var. 
of utmest UTMOST, which it gradually sup- 
planted as superlative of out.) 1. Most out- 
ward, farthest out; outermost. b. Hence, 
Most remote, farthest off, utmost 1561. 12. 
ellipt. The utmost point, degree, or limit; esp. 
in phr, to the outmost —1692. 

Outmovve, v. 1635. [Or- C. II. 2, 2 b.] 
tl. trans. To surpass or exceed in moving 
1761. 2. To defeat by a move, as in chess 
1860. 

Outness (au:tnés). 1709. f. OUT adv. or 
adj. + -NESS.] The quality, fact, or condition 
of being external, esp. to the percipient or to 
the mind; externality. 

Outnu-mber, v. 1670, [OvT- C. II. 5.] 
trans. To number more than. 

Out of (au-tév, -ov), prep. phr. OE. [orig., 
and still in writing, two words, viz. OUT adv. 
followed by OF prep. (in its primary sense = 
from). 1. Of motion or direction: From 
within, from. 2. Of position: Not in or with- 
in, outside ME. b. Deprived or destitute of, 
without 1599. c. Taken or derived from (spec. 
of a foal in ref. to its dam). late ME. 3. With 
sb., used attrib. as adj. phr., as out-of-bounds, 
oul-of-joint, out-of-pocket, out-of-the-world, 
out-of-work (also sb.); also derivatives of 
these, as out-of-jointness, out-of-the-worldish. 

1. This house..wil I cast awaye out of my 

resence COVERDALE 2 Chron. 7:20, Nothing can 
Be made out of nothing SHAKs. Out of my doore, 
you Witch, you Ragge..out, out SHAKS. He 
quotes it out of Pliny 1662. Every body is going 
out of town H. WALPOLE. As you come only out 
of compliment to me WELLINGTON. His majesty. 
..was thought by the A to be out of 
danger MACAULAY. He fairly laughed the Bill out 
of the House 1872. 2. So I were out of prison, 
and kept Mee I should be merry as the day is 
long Snaxs. He is but Four Miles dwelling out of 
Cambridg 1625. He is placed quite out of their 
hearing ADDISON. The Church of England is 
intirely out of the Dispute STEELE. To shut up 
the shops one day out of the seven 1866. It was 
expected that the meeting. . would be a little out 
of the ordinary 1893. Our horses being out of 
condition 1893, b. These English are shrowdly 
out of Beefe SHAKS. c. Both grandsons of 
Eclipse and both out of Herod mares 1881. 3. 
Every raw, peevish, out-of-humoured, affected 
fop 1675. Out-of-work and sick allowances 1887. 

Ourt-of-da-te, adj. phr. 1628, f. prec. 3 + 
DATE sb.] That continues to exist beyond 
its proper date or time; obsolete. 

Ou-t-of-door, -doo-rs, adj. and sb. phr. 
1800. [The advb. phr. out-of-door(s (see Door) 
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used attrib. or subst.; in the attrib. use out- 
of-door is usual. See Our OF 3.) A. adj. 1. 
"That is outside the house, in the open air; 
done or grown in the open air; for use out- 
Side the house. 2. spec. a. Outside the 
Houses of Parliament; b. Carried on or 
given outside a workhouse, as out-of-door 
relief 1802. B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) The 
world outside the house; the open air 1856. 

Ou't-of-fa:shion, adj. phr. 1623. [OUT OF. 
5n That is no longer in fashion or fashion- 
able. 

Out-office (aut,o:fis). 1624, [f. OUT- A. 
I. 1. + OFFICE sb. 9.] An outside building 
forming one of the offices of a mansion, farm- 
house, etc.; an outhouse, 

Ou-t-of-the-way-, adj. phr. 1704. [The 
advb. phr. out of the way (see WAY sb.), used 
attrib.) 1. Remote from any frequented 
route; remote from any centre of population, 
secluded 1797. 2, Seldom met with, far- 
fetched; hence, extraordinary, odd 1704. 

2. Out-of-the-way humours and opinions— 
heads with some diverting twist in them—please 
me most LAMB, 

Out-pa:rish. 1577. [Our- A. I. I.] a. A 
parish lying outside the walls of a city or 
town, though belonging to it. b. An outlying 
parish. 

Outpass (autpa:s), v. late ME. [Ovr- C. 
II. 1, 2.) 1. trans. To pass out of (bounds), 
beyond (a limit). 2. fig. To go beyond (in any 
quality) 1594, 

Ou:t-pa:tient. 1715. [Our- A. I. 2.) A 
patient who receives treatment at a hospital 
without being an inmate; opp. to in-patient. 
Also attrib., as o. department, treatment. 

Ou-t-pe:nsion, sb. 1711. [OuT- A. I. 2.] 
A pension given without the condition of resi- 
dence in a charitable institution. So Ou't- 
pension v. trans. to pension out. Ou't- 
peinsioner, a non-resident pensioner; opp. 
to in-pensioner 1706. 

Outpoi-nt, v. 1883. [OvT- C. I. 2, II. 2.) 
1. Yachting. To outdo in pointing; to sail 
closer to the wind than. 2. Boxing, elc. To 
beat on points. 

Ou-tpo:rt, 1642. [Our- A. I. 1, b.] 1. A 
port outside a city or town; in England, a 
term including all ports other than that of 
London. 2. A port of embarkation or 
exportation 1790. 

Outpost (au:tpó"st). 1757. [OvT- A. I. I.] 
A post at a distance from the body of an 
army; a detachment placed at a distance 
from a force, when halted, to guard against 
surprise. Also transf. and fig. Also attrib. 

Outpour (au:tpó*a), sb. 1864. [OUT A. II. 
1.] The act of pouring out; that which pours 
out, an overflow. 

Outpour (autpó*), v. 1071. [Ovr- C. 
I. 2, I.] 1. trans. To pour out, send forth in 
or as in a stream. (Chiefly poet.) 2. intr. To 
flow out as in a stream 1861, Hence Ourt- 
pou:ring vòl. sb. the action of pouring out; 
an effusive or impetuous utterance. (Chiefly 
pl.) 

Output (au-tput), 1839. [Our- A. II. 
1.) The act or fact of putting or turning out; 
production; the quantity or amount pro- 
duced; the product of any industry or exer- 
tion, viewed quantitatively ; the result given 
tothe world. (Orig. a techn. or local term of 
iron-works, coal-mines, ete.) b. Physiol. 
Applied to the waste material expelled from 
the body by the lungs, skin, and kidneys; as 
opp. to the income or material taken into the 
system 1883. 

Hence Ourtputter, one who turns out some 
industrial product; a producer 1902. 

Ou-t-qua:rter. 1651. [Or- A. I. 1, 3.] 
Mil. usu. in pl. A station or quarter (cf. 
QUARTER sb.) away from the head-quarters of 
à regiment. 

Outrage (au-tre'd3), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
outrage, f. OFr, outrer exceed (bounds, etc.), 
exaggerate, f. oulre beyond :— L, ultra; see 
ULTRA-, -AGE. Cf. OUTRANCE.] t1. The passing 
beyond bounds, want of moderation, in- 
temperance; excess. Rarely with an and pl. 
—1590. tb. Excess of boldness; foolhardiness; 
presumption —1553. 2, Extravagant, violent, 
or disorderly action; passionate behaviour; 
fury; disorder; insolence. Also rarely with 
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an and pl. Obs, or arch. ME. 3. Violence 
affecting others; violent injury or harm ME. 
b. with an and pl. A violent injury or wrong; 
a gross or wanton offence or indignity. late 
ME. c. transf. Said of gross or wanton 
wrong or injury done to feelings, principles, 

or the like 1769. 

2. I feare some out-rage, and Ile follow her 
SHAKS. I bore the diminution of my riches 
without any outrages of sorrow JOHNSON. 3. 
Wherever there is war there is misery and o. 
COWPER. b. Phr. Agrarian o.: see AGRARIAN d. 2. 
€. This unj lonable o. upon private feelings 
1808. Comb. 0.-monger, one who trades in 
outrages for political ends. 

Outrage (au:tre'd5), v. ME. [f. OUTRAGE 
sb. Of. (O)Fr. outrager. In all the obs. 
senses, and formerly in 2, stressed on -ra:ge.] 
fl. intr. To go beyond bounds; to act 
extravagantly or without self-restraint; to 
commit excesses, run riot —1718. 2. trans. 
To do violence to; to wrong grossly, treat. 
with gross indignity or insult 1590. b. To in- 
fringe flagrantly (law, right, authority, 
morality, or any principle) 1725. 13. (Infl. 
by RAGE v.) To burst out into rage, to be 
furious, to rage; to rush out in rage —1606. 

2. The king stopped, robbed, and outraged by 
ruffians MACAULAY. b. To o. contemporary 
sentiment 1871. 

Outrageous (autréd3os), a. ME. [- OFr. 
outrageus (mod. -euz), f. outrage; see OUT- 
RAGE sb., -0US,] 1. Exceeding proper limits; 
excessive, immoderate, extravagant; enor- 
mous, extraordinary. 2. Excessive in action; 
violent, furious; texcessively bold or fierce. 
late ME. 3. Excessive in injuriousness, 
cruelty, or offensiveness; of the nature of 
violent or gross injury, wrong, or oflence, 
or of a gross violation of law, humanity, or 
morality 1450. 

1. Violent and outragious Rains 1696. 2. From 
an o, lunatic, he sunk afterwards into a quiet, 
8j less idiot 1751. 3. Pelted with o. epithet 

ENNYSON. An o. scandal 1888. Hence Out- 
ra. geous- ly adv,, -ness. 

Ourtrance. Obs. exc. as Fr. (uträns). 
late ME. [- OFr. oulfrance, (also mod.) 
outrance going beyond bounds, f. ou(Dtrer 
pass beyond, f. L. ultra, Fr. oltre, outre 
beyond. Still occas, in literary use in the 
form UTTERANOE*] A degree which goes 
beyond bounds or beyond measure; excess. 

Phr. To (unto) o., beyond all limits, to extremity. 
Ato., at the last extremity. To fight to (the) or at o., 
to fight to the death (rendering Fr, combattre à 
outrance, à toute outrance). 
Outrange (aut,rénd5) v. 1858. [OvT- 
C. II. 5, 2, 1.] 1. trans. Gunnery. To have a 
longer range than. 2. To surpass in extent of 
time 1887, 

Outray:, v. Obs. exc. dial. ME. I- AFr. 
ultreier, outreier, OFr, ultreer, outreer, outrer, 
1. L. ultra beyond; practically identical with 
OFr. ou(Dtrer (see OUTRÉ).] t1. intr. To go 
beyond or exceed bounds; to stray; to be or 
get out of array -1011. 2. To go beyond 
bounds; to be extravagant; to go to excess 
1440. rans. To go beyond, overcome; to 
vanquish, crush; to excel. Now dial. late 


llOutré (utre), a. 1722. [Fr., pa. pple. of 
outrer tgo beyond due limits, f. outre :- L. 
ULTRA.) Beyond the bounds of what is usual, 
correct, or proper; eccentric, out-of-the-way; 
exaggerated. Hence Ou-tréness. 

Outreach (autgrtf), v. 1568. [Ovr- C. 
II. 1, 2 e, I. 1, 2.] 1. frans. To exceed in 
reach; to exceed, surpass. 12, To overreach; 
to outwit —1643, 3. trans. and intr. To reach 
out, extend (poet.) 1594. 

Outrecuidance (utrakiidins, ütoikwi- 
düns) arch. late ME. (- (O)Fr. outrecui- 
dance, f. outrecuider, f. outre beyond (- L. 
ultra) + cuider think ( L. cogitare); sec 
-ANCE.] Excessive self-esteem; over-weening 
self-confidence or self-conceit; arrogance; 
presumption. 
Ou-t-relie:f. 
OUTDOOR a. 2. 
Outri-de, v. 1460. (Our. C. I. 1, 2. II. 
2, 1.] 1. intr. and trans. To ride out. Obs, or 
poet. 2. To ride better, faster, or farther 
than; to outstrip by riding 1530, 3. Ofaship: 
"To ride out (a storm) 1647. 


2. transf. Like a Tempest that out-rides th 
Wind DRYDEN. ue IM 


1892. = Outdoor relief; seo 
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Outrider (au-t,roi:dor). ME. [OvT- A. II. 
2.] One who rides out or forth. t1. An officer 
of the sheriff’s court who collected dues, de- 
livered summonses, eto. 11607. 12. An officer 
of an abbey or convent, who attended to the 
external domestic requirements of the com- 
munity, and looked after the manors belong- 
ing to it -1532. f3. a. A forager of an army. 
b. A highwayman —1625. 4. A merchant's 
travelling agent (dial.) 1762. 5. A mounted 
attendant who rides in advance of or beside a 
carriage 1530. 

Outrigger (au-t,ri:gor). 1748. [perh. alt., 
by assoc. with rig, of earlier OUTLIGGER.] 
Something rigged out or projecting. 1. Naut. 
a. A strong beam passed through the port- 
holes of a ship, used to secure the masts and 
counteract the strain in the act of careening; 
b. A spar to haul out a sheet; c. A small 
spar to thrust out and spread the breast- 
backstays; d. A boom swung out to hang 
boats clear of a ship; e. Any framework 
rigged up outside the gunwales of a ship 1769. 
2. A contrivance used with canoes in the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans to prevent cap- 
sizing under a press of sail 1748. 3. An iron 
bracket, fixed to the side of a rowing-boat, 
bearing a rowlock at its outer edge, so as to 
increase the leverage of the oar. b. An out- 
rigged boat 1845, 4. Building and Mech. 
Applied to various structures placed so as to 
project from the face of a wall, a frame, etc. 
1835. 5. An extension of the splinter-bar of a 
carriage, enabling a second horse to be 
harnessed outside the shafts; the horse so 
harnessed 1811. So Ou-trigged ppl. a. fitted 
with outriggers. 

Outright (aut;roit), adv. (adj. ME. t. 
Ovr adv. + -RIGHT.] 1. Straight out; straight 
ahead. Now rare. 2. Of time: Straight, 
straightway; forthwith, immediately —1714. 
3. So that the act is finished at once; 
altogether, entirely 1603. 4. Fully out, 
1 quite; without reservation; openly 
ME. 

3. Phr. To kill o., i.e. so that the victim dies on 

the spot. To sell or purchase o., i.e. so that the 

thing disposed of becomes at once the full 

pony, of the buyer. 4. I simper’d sometime, . . 
ut never laugh'd o. BEAUM. & FL. 

B. adj. 1. Directed or going straight on 
(rare) 1011. 2. Direct; downright; thorough, 
out-and-out 1532. 3. Complete, entire (mod.). 

2. The young are seldom tempted to o. wicked- 
ness 1851. Hence Outri-ghtness. 

Outri-ng, v. late ME. [Ovr- C. I. 1, 2, 
II. 2.] 1. intr. To ring out. (Prop. two was.) 
2. trans. To outdo in ringing, ring louder than 
1635. 

Outri-val, v. 1622. [OvT- C. IL 2 b.] 
trans. To outdo as a rival; to surpass in any 
competition. 

fOu-troad. 1500. [OvT- A. II. I. I A riding 
out; esp. a warlike excursion; sally —1805. 

That they might make outrodes by the waies of 
Tudea BIBLE (Genev.) 1 Mace. 15:41. 

Outroll (aut,ró*1), v. 1585. 10 Ur- C. I. 2.] 
trans, To roll out or forth; to unroll, unfurl, 
uncoil. 

tOu-t-room. 1602. [Ovr- A. I. I. I An out- 
lying room; an out-building —1608. 

Outroot (autrz-t), v. 1558. f. OUT adv. + 
Root, prob. after L. eradicare.] trans. To 
root out, eradicate, exterminate. 

Outrun (autron), v. ME. [Ovr- C. I. 1, 
II. 2. 1.] 1. intr. To run out. 2. trans. To 
outdo in running; to run faster or farther 
than; hence, to escape or elude. Also fig. 
1526. 3. fig. To run beyond a fixed point or 
1 85 s porond in action 1655. 

The other disciple did o. Peter, and ie fii 
to the Sepulchre John 20:4. fig. The zeal of the 
flocks outran that of the pastors MACAULAY. Phr. 
To o. the constable: see CONSTABLE. 3. Thy tongue 
outruns thy discretion SCOTT. 

Ou-tru:nner. 1598. [OvT- A. IT. 2.] One 
who or that which runs out; spec. a horse 
which runs in traces outside the shaft; fig. 
a fore-runner, an avant-courier. 

Outrush. 1872. [Ovr- A. 
rushing out; a violent outflow. 

Outsai-l, v. 1616. [Ovr- C. II. 2, I.] trans. 
To outdo in sailing; to sail faster or farther 
than; transf. and fig. to outstrip. 

Ou'tscour. 1883. [Ovr- A. II. I.] The 


II. I.] A 
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act of scouring out; the action of water In. 
scouring out a channel. 

Outsee-, v. 1605. [OUT- C. II. 2, 35. 
trans. To surpass in length of sight or fü 
mentalinsight. 2. To see beyond (a point or 
limit) 1645. 

Outsell, v. 1611. [OvT- C. II. 2, 2 b.] 
1. trans. To sell for more than; fig. to exceed 
in value. 2. To have or secure a larger sale 
than 1687. 

1. Cymb. II. iv. 102. 

Ou't-se:ntry. 1691. [Ovr- A. I. 2] A 
sentry placed at a distance in advance; an 
outpost. 

Outset (au-tset), 1540. [Or- A. II. 1 
1. An enclosure from the outlying moorland 
or common. Sc. 2. Ornament or embellish- 
ment. Sc. 1596. 3, The act or fact of setting 
out upon a journey, course of action, 
business, etc.; start, beginning 1759. 4, 
Mining. An elevation of the ground, or the 
like, round the mouth of a sinking pit, to 
facilitate the disposal of the debris produced 
in sinking 1881. 

3. This is no pleasant prospect at the o, of a 
political journey BURKE. 

Ou-t-se:ttlement. 1747. [Our- A. I. 1] 
An outlying or remote settlement. 

Ou-tse:ttler. 1756. [Or- A. I. 2, II. 2.] 
a, A settler outside of or in the outlying parts 
of a district. b. An emigrant. 

Outshi-ne, v. 1596. [OvT- C. II 
l. trans. To shine brighter than. 
2. intr. To shine forth (poel.) 1865. 

1. How changed From him, who in the happy 
Realms of Light. .didst o. Myriads MILT. 

Outshoot (aut,füt), v. 1530. [OvT- C. 
II. 2, 1, I. 2.) 1. trans. To shoot farther or 
better than. b. To shoot beyond as a young 
branch; also Jig. 1772. 2. To shoot beyond (a 
mark or limit) 1545. 3. To shoot out or forth 
1658. 

1. As if they out shot Robin Hood SIDNEY, 

Outshow (auto), v. 1558. (Our, C. 

. 2.) trans. To show forth, exhibit (poel.). 

Then high handiwork will I make my life-deed, 
Truth and light o. T. HARDY. 

Outshri-l, v. 1605. [(Ovr- C. II. 2.] trans, 
To outdo in shrilling; to exe 

Outside (autsoid, au-tsəid), sb., 
prep.,a. 1503. [f. OUT d., OUT- A. I. 3 + SIDE. 
8b.; cf. INSIDE.) A. sb. 1. That part of any- 
thing which is without, or farther from the 
interior; the external surface 1505. b. The 
outer part or parts of anything 1598. 2. The 
outer surface considered as that which is 
seen; the external person as dist. from the 
mind or spirit; outward aspect or appearance 
1592. b. That which is merely external; out- 
ward form as opp. to substance 1000. 3. The 
position or locality close to the outer side or 
surface of anything 1503. 4. The outmost 
limit; the fullest or highest degree or 
quantity (collog.). Chiefly in phr. at the 0. 
1707. 5. Anything situated on or forming the 
outer side, edge, or border; spec. (pl.) the 
outermost sheets, more or less damaged, of à 
ream of paper 1615. 6. Shirt for o. passenger 
on a coach, etc. 1804. 7. In phr. o. in (usu. 
with turn): So that the outer side becomes 
the inner; = inside out 1771. of 


y y t O. 
1. The Duke of Doria’ s Palace has the beat ie "d 


. 2, I. L] 
Also fig. 


from the o., I wonder? DICKENS. 4. A red light. 
distant a quarter of a mile at the 0. 1885. iny 
keeper is only a poacher turned o. in Knee 

B. adj. 1. That is on, or belongs to, the ow 
side, surface, edge, or boundary 1094. © 
Situated, or having its origin or operat! 55 
without; that resides without some place bs 
area; that works out of the house, or out 5 15 
workshop or factory 1841. 3 Not include 
or belonging to the place, etablishm! ii 
institution, or society in questior 1881. 17 
That has only an outside; having esti 
show; superficial —1728. 5. Reaching 
utmost limit; greatest, extreme 1857. 

1. A Sailor, who was an o. passenger 1815; 
walls are built hollow 1854. O. edge (Ska noy 
(To cut, do) the o. edge, a particular form 0! n, 10: 
skating on the outer edge of the skateritt qo? 
(jaunting) car: see JAUNTING-CAR. 2. by an 
Work means work done entirely in the 2928 3. 0. 
‘outside’ worker 1900. An o. porter 1004 feine 
opinion has evidently had its influence ber ol 
City Fathers 1881. O. broker, one not a mem! 
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the Stock Exchange. 5. The very o. 
are being paid 1893. — — 

G. adv. (Short for on or to the o.) 1. Of 
position: On the outside of certain limits; 
out in the open air; in the open sea beyond a. 
harbour; not, within the body or community 
in question 1813. 2. To the exterior 1889. 3. 
Outside of, prep. phr. a. Not within the 
walls, limits, or bounds of; exterior to; also, 
To the exterior of, outward from 1839. b. 
U.S. collog. Beyond the number or body of, 
with the exception of 1889. 

1. They could. .see every thing that took place o. 
1813. 2. The men and women were ordered to 
come o. 1889. Come o.! (slang), a challenge to 
fight or to have it out. 3. a. O. of a horse (collog.), 
on horseback, To get o. of (slang), (a) to swallow; 
0 to master or understand, b. 1 do not 
often see anybody o. of my servants 1890, 

D. prep. (Shortened from outside of.) 1. Out- 
side of; on the outer side of; external to 1817. 
b. Beyond the limits of (any domain of 
action or thought, any subject or matter) 
1852. 2. To the outer side of, to the exterior 
of, to what lies without or beyond 1856. 

1. The cause of the tides is to be found o. our earth. 
HUXLEY. b. Services, which lie o. the common 
routine GLADSTONE. 2. The Court cannot go 0. 
the plendings 1885. 

Outsider (autsai-doa). 1800. [f. OUTSIDE 
8b. + -ER'.] 1, One who is outside any en- 
closure, barrier, or boundary, material or 
figurative; esp. a person without special 
knowledge, breeding, etc., or not fit to mix 
with good society (collog.). b. Horse-racing. 
A horse not ‘in the running’ 1857. 2. lit. One 
whose position is on the outside of some 
group or series; an outside man 1857, 3. An 
outside jaunting-car 1900, 4, pl. A pair of 
nippers which can be inserted into a keyhole 
from the outside so as to grasp and turn the 
key 1875. 

1. He is only an o., and is not in the mysteries 
DICKENS, 

Outsight (au-tsait). 1605. [OUT- A. II. 1.) 
Sight of that which is without; faculty of 
observation or outlook. 

Outsi-ng, v. 1603. [Ovr- C. II. 2, I. 1, 2.] 
1, trans, To excel in singing. Also refl. b. To 
get the better of by singing 1830. 2. intr. To 
Sing out 1877. 

Outsi-t, v. 1058. [OvT- C. II. 1, 2.] 1. 
trans. To sit beyond the time of duration of. 
2. To sit longer than 1885. 

Outskirt (au:tskóat). 1506. [OvT- A. I. 3.] 
1. The outer border. Now only pl. 2. attrib. 
or quasi-adj. Situated on the outskirts 1835. 

1. One of those barren parishes lying on the out- 
skirts of civilisation GEO. ELIOT. Hence Out- 
Skirt v. rare and poet., to skirt; to border; to pass 
along the outskirts of. 

Outslee-p, v. 1590, (OvT- C. II. 1, 2, I. 3.) 
1. trans. To sleep beyond (n specified time, 
ete.). 2. To sleep longer than 1090. 3. To 
sleep (a period of time) out 1784. 

1. I feare we shall out-sleepe the comming 
Morne SHAKS. 3. He has outslept the winter 
COWPER, 

Outsole. 1884. [OvT- A. I. 3.] The outer 
sole of a shoe, which comes in contact with 
the ground. 

Ou'tspan, sb. S. Afr. 1852. [f. next.) The 
action of outspanning or unyoking; the time 
or place of outspanning or encampment. 

Outspan (au-tspen), v. S. Afr. 1824. l- 
Du. uitspannen, f. uit adv. out + spannen 
span, stretch, put horses to.] To unyoke or 
unhitch oxen from a wagon; to unharness 
horses; hence, to encamp. trans. and intr. 

Outspeak (autspi-k), v. 1603. [Our- C. 
II. 1, 2, I. 2, 1.] fl. (rans. To express more 
than 1618. 2. To outdo in speaking 1603. 3. 
"To speak (something) out; to declare 1635. 
4. intr. To speak out 1819, 

1. Hen. VIII, Hr. ii, 127. 4. And now outspake 
the Corporal LYTTON. 

Outspe-nd, v. 1580. [OvT- C. II. 1, 2.] 
1. (rans. To exceed (resources, etc.) in spend- 
ing. 2. To spend more than (another) 1840. 
3. In pa. pple. Outspe-nt, exhausted 1818. 

1. We out-spend our means 1811. 2. He out- 
spent princes 1866. 3. Outspent with this long 
[oed "The Cossack prince rubb'd down his horse 

Outspi-n, v. 1616. [Ovr- C. I. 1, 2 b, II. 2.] 
1. trans. To spin (a thread) to its full length; 
said fig. of the thread of life, etc. 2. To outdo 


in spinning 1742. 
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Outspoken (stress variable), ppl. a. orig. 
Se. 1808. [OuT- B. 2.] 1. Given to speaking 
out; candid, frank; direct in speech. b. Of 
things said: Free from reserve, distinct 1869. 
2. Spoken out, uttered 1882. 
iot, you know, very o, Scorr. b. Mr. 

„ observation 1880. Hence Out- 
spo'ken-ly adv., -ness. 

Outspread (au'tspred), sb. 1841. [OUT- A. 
II. 1.] 1. The action of spreading out; expan- 
sion. 2. concr. An expanse or expansion 1856. 

Outspread (autspre-d), r. ME. [Ovr- C. 
I. 2.] trans. To spread out; to expand. 
Hence Ou:tspread ppl. a. 

Outspri-ng, v. ME. [Ovr- C. I. 1, II. 2.] 
1. intr. To spring out, issue forth. (Now only 
poet.) tb. To spring by birth —1596. 2. trans. 
To spring beyond or farther than 1600, 

Outstand (autste-nd), v. 1571. [OvT- C. 
I. 2 b, 1, II. 1.] I. trans. 1. To stand or hold 
out against; to resist successfully. Now dial. 
2. To stay out or stay beyond (in time). 
arch. 1611. 

2. I haue out-stood my time SHAKs. 

II. intr. 1. To stand out distinctly or promi- 
nently 1755. 2. Of a ship: To stand out from 
the land; to sail outwards 1866, 

1. Cottages here and there outstanding bare on 
the mountain CLOUGH. 

Outstanding (stress variable), ppl. a. 
1570. [Ovr- B. I.] 1. That stands out or 
projects; projecting, prominent, detached. 
2. fig. Standing out from the rest; con- 
spicuous, eminent; striking 1830. 3, That 
Stands over; that remains undetermined, 
unsettled, or unpaid 1797. 

1. O. veins 1870, 2. The great o. facts, which our 
Lord has pointed out PUSEY. 3. An o. debt 1858. 
Phr. O. term: see TERM. Hence Outstandingly 
adv, pre-eminently, 

Outsta:re, v. 1596. [OuT- C. II. 2 b] 
trans. To outdo in staring; to put out of 
countenance by staring; to look on (the sun, 
ete.) without blinking, 

I would o. the sternest eyes that look SHAKS. 

Outsta'rt, v. late ME. [Ovr- C. I. 1, 
II. I. 2.) 1. intr. To start, spring forth sud- 
denly. (Prop. two wds,) 2. trans. To spring 
or go beyond; to take or have the start of 


1593. 

Ou't-staztion. 1844. (OvT- A. I. 1, 3.) A 
station at a distance from head-quarters or 
from the centre of population or business. 

Outstay (autsté^), v. 1600, [OvT- C. II. 
1, 2.] 1. (rans, To stay beyond the limit of; to 
overstay. 2. To stay longer than 1689. 

1. You are afraid of outstaying your welcome 
1893. 2. Mr. Pepys, and I, outstayed the rest near 
an hour 1783. 

Outste-p, v. 1759. [OvT- C. II. 1.] trans, 
To step outside of or beyond; to overstep. 

Outstrea:m, v. late ME. [OvrT- C. I. 1.) 
intr. To stream out or forth. 

fOu-t-street. 1585, [OvT- A. I. 1, 3.] A 
street outside the walls or in the outskirts of 
a town ~1722. 

Ouw-'tstretch, sb. 1863. [OvT- A. II. I.] 
1. The act or fact of stretching out. 2. An 
outstretched tract 1804. 3. The distance to 
which anything stretches out 1888. 

Outstretch, v. late ME. [OvT- C. I. 2, 
2 b, II. 1, 2.] 1. trans. To stretch out or 
forth. Chiefly poet. 2. To extend in area or 
content; to expand 1600. 3. To stretch toits 
limit, to strain. Now rare. 1607. 4. To stretch 
beyond (a limit, ete.) 1597. 

2. The great city, which lay outstretched before 
him DICKENS. 3. Tymon is dead, who hath out- 
stretcht his span SHAKS, Hence Ourtstretched 
ppl. a. (esp. of the arms). 

Outstrl de, v. 1010. [OvT- C. II. 2.] 
trans. To excel in length of stride; also fig. 

Outstrip (autstri-p), v. 1580. (f. OUT- C. 
11.2, 20, 1 + STRIP v.“ 2.] trans. To pass in 
running or swift motion; to outrun, leave 
behind. 

The deer Outstrips the active hound DEKKER. 

„ They striue one to o. another in giuing most 


1607. 

Ou-tstroke. 1851. [Or- A. II. I.] 1. A 
stroke directed outwards 1874. 2. Mining. 
The act of striking out, i.e. of passing out of 
a working royalty into another royalty. Also 
attrib., as o. rent. 

Outswell, v. 1606. [OvT- C. II. 2, 1.) 
1. (rans. To swell out more than. 2. To swell 
beyond (a point or limit) 1658. 


OUTWARDNESS 


1Out-take, taken, pa. pple., prep., conj. 
ME. [pa. pple. of outtake vb. = L. ezcipere.] 
= EXOEPT. 

Ou-t-throw, ou:tthrow, sb. 1856. [Ovr- 
A. II. 1.) The act of throwing out; ejection, 
emission; output; matter ejected, 

Out-throw, outthrow (autpró"), v, ME. 
[OvT- C. I. 2, II. 1,2.] t1. trans. To throw out, 
cast out. (Prop. two wds.) -1711. 2. To 
throw beyond (a point), or farther than (a 
person) 1613. 

Ou:t-thrust, sb. 1842. [OvT- A. II. 1.] 
The aet or fact of thrusting or pushing 
forcibly outward; an outward thrusting 
pressure in any structure. 

Out-top, outtop (aut te-p), v. 
IOUT- C. II. 2 b.] (rans. = OVERTOP, 

Out-tra:vel, v. 1619. [OvT- C. II. 1, 2.] 
trans. To exceed in extent or swiftness of 
travelling. 

Outvie (autvoi), v. 1594. [OvT- C. II. 
2b.) trans. To vie with and excel. 

Outvo'te, v. 1647. [OvurT- C. II. 2.] trans. 
To outnumber in voting; to defeat by a 
majority of votes. 

Ou-t-vo:ter. 1855. [OvT- A. I. 2.] One 
who has a parliamentary vote in a con- 
stituency in which he does not reside; a non- 
resident voter qualified by holding property. 

Outwalk (autwO'k), v. 1626. [Or- C. II. 
2, 1.] trans. To walk faster, farther, or better 
than; to walk beyond. 

Ou't-wall (-wol 1535. [Our- A. I. g.] 
The outer wall of any building or enclosure. 
b. fig. The clothing; the body as enclosing 
the soul 1605. 

Outward (aut;woid), a. (sb.) 0 E. ût- 
weard, f. üt (see OUT adv.) + -weard -WARD.] 
1. That is without or on the outer side; out, 
outer, external, exterior. Obs. or arch. b. 
Directed or proceeding towards the outside; 
pertaining to what is so directed 1700. 2, Ex- 
ternal; bodily ME. 13. External to the coun- 
try; foreign —1675. 4. Of or pertaining to 
outer form as opposed to saner substance or 
reality 1520. 5. Applied to things in the 
external or material world, as opp. to those 
in the mind or thought 1573. b. Applied to 
things that are external to one’s own per- 
sonality, eto., or that concern one's relations 
with other persons and external circum- 
stances; extrinsic 1607. 6. Dissipated, wild 
or irregular in conduct (dial.) 1875. 

1. b. The first or O. halves of Return Tickets 
1884. 2. Inward Medicines or o. Applications 
ADDISON, The vision was not to the o. eye 1867. 


O. man (Theol.), the body as ppp. joe soul Cd 
ng, 4. Ano, an 


ier. 5. Obstinate questionings Of sense 
and o. things Worpsw. b. The law must define 
men's o. rights and relations 1869, 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt. or absol.). fl. 
An outer part (of anything) 1545. 2. Out- 
ward appearance; the outside 1006. 3. in pl. 
Externals, Now rare or arch. 1627. 4. That 
which is outside the mind; the external 
world 1832, 

2. So fair an O., and such stuffe Within SHAKS. 
Hence Ou:tward-ly adv., 1480, t-most a, 

Out-ward (au-t,woad), sb.* 1871, lO r- 
A. I. 1.] An outlying ward; a ward outside 
the original bounds of a borough. 

Outward (au:t,wórd), adv. [OK. üfan-, 
ler, ütweard.] 1. On the outside; without. 
b. From the inside to or towards the outside 
ME. 12. Outside of a specifled or under- 
stood place; abroad —1073. t3. On, or with 
ref. to, the outside of the body; externally 
—1543. fb. In the body as opp. to the mind 
or spirit; in outward appearance as opp. to 
inner reality; outwardly; publicly —1073. 

1. Whited tombes which appare beautyfull out- 
warde TINDALE Matt. 23:28. b. They myght 
have their costes owteward & homeward 1497. 
3. b. This o. sainted Deputie..is yet a diuell 
BHAKS. 

Ou-tward- bound, a. (ah.) 1602, [f. OUT- 
WARD adv, + BOUND ppl. a.') Directing the 
course outward, esp. going from a home port 
to a foreign one: of a ship or a person; transf. 
ofa voyage. Also absol. as sb. b. fig. Dying 
1809. c. fig. Bent on wandering or straying 
1742, 

Ou-twardness. 1580. [f. OUTWARD a. + 
-NESS.] 1, The quality or condition of being 
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OUTWARDS 


outward; outward existence; objectivity. 2. 
1 with or belief in outward things 
1835. 

Outwards (aut,wórdz), adv. (a.) IO E. 
u eardes, f. diweard OUTWARD a. + -es (see 
-.] 1. In an outward direction; towards 
that which is outside. 12. In an outward 
position; outside; externally —1602. 3. attrib. 
(as adj.). For outward goods 1878. 

3. The ‘Outwards’ department of the great goods 
shed 1878. 

Outwatch (aut;wo-tf) v. 1626. [OuT- C. 
II. 2, 1.] trans. To watch longer than; to 
watch (an objeot) till it disappears. 

Outwear (autwé*a), v. 1541. [OvT- C. 
I. 2, 2 b, II. 2.] f. trans. To wear out, wear 
away ; to consume by wearing. b. To exhaust 
in strength or endurance; chiefly in pa. pple. 
outworn 1610. 2. trans. To wear out, spend, 
pass (time) 1590. b. To outlive, outgrow 
1592. 3. To wear longer than 1579. 

1. b. By ceaseless pains outworn WORDSW. 2. If 
I the night out-wear POPE. 3. Teaspoons that 
have outworn their set 1893, 

Outweary (aut,wi*-ri), v. Chiefly poet. 
1609. [OvuT- C. I. 2 b.] (rans. To weary out; 
to exhaust in endurance. 

Some youthful Troubadour,..Who here out- 
wearied sank M. ARNOLD. 

Outweep (aut,wi-p), v. 1597. [Our- C. 

I. 3, IL. 2.] 1. rans. To weep out, to expel by 
weeping (poet.). 2. To outdo in weeping 
1631. 
Outweigh (aut,wé'), v. 1530. [Or- C. 
II. 2, 2 b.] 1. trans. To exceed in weight; 
fig. to be too heavy for. 2. To exceed in 
value, importance, or influence 1032. 

Outwell (aut;we-, v. 1590. [OUT- C. I. 
2, 1.) fi. ans. To pour forth SPENSER. 2. 
intr. To well out, to gush forth 1600, Hence 
Outwe-lling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 1821. 

Outwing (aut,wim) v. 1048. [OvuT- C. 
II. 5.] 1. trans. To exceed or surpass in 
flight; to fly beyond 1717. 2. Mil. Of an 
army: To outflank (the enemy). 

Outwit (aut;wi-t), v. 1652. [OuT- C. II. 5.] 
1. (rans. To surpass in wit, wisdom, or know- 
ledge (arch.) 1059. 2. To get the better of by 
superior craft; to prove too clever for 1652. 


now Sc. ME. [f. OUT adv. + WITH prep.; 
cf. INwITH and WrrHOUT.] Without, outside. 


Outwork (au-t;wouk), sb. 1015. (Our. 
A. I. 1, 3.) 1. Any detached or advanced 
work forming part of the defence of a place. 
Also transf. and fig. 2. (out-work.) Work done 
outside, i.e. out of doors, out of the house, 
out of the shop or factory, etc.; in Cricket = 
OUT-FIELDING 1703. 

Outwork (autiwo-sk), v. 1690. [OvT- C. 
1, 2, 2 b, II. 5, 2.] 1. trans. To work out to a. 
conclusion; to complete (poet.). 12. To excel 
in work or workmanship —1782. 3. To outdo 
in working; to work more or faster than 1611. 

Out-wo:rker. 1813. [OvT- A. I. 2.] One 
who does outwork (see OUTWORK sb. 2). 

Ou-t;wo:rld, out-world, sb. 1647. [Ovr- 
A. I. 3.] The outside world; an outlying or 
outer world. 

Outworn, out-worn (aut,wé-m, attrib. 
aut;woin) ppl. a. 1548. [OvT- B. 2, from 
wear out.) 1. Worn out, as clothes; wasted, 
consumed, or obliterated by wear or by the 
aotion of time; hence fig. of beliefs, customs, 
institutions, etc. 2. Of living beings, etc.: 
Exhausted as to physioal vigour and vitality, 
spent 1597. 

1, A Pagan suckled in a creed o. Wonpsw. 2. 
Inglorious, unemployed, with age o. MILT. 

Outwrite (autjroi-t), v. 1643. [OUT- C. 
II. 2, 1, I. 2 b.] 1. trans. To surpass or excel 
in writing. 2. To get over by writing 1837, 
3. refl. To write oneself out 1883. ; 

Outwrought, pa. t. and pple. of OUT- 
WORK v. 

Ouze, obs. f. OozE. 

Ouzel, ousel (d. 10 E. dsle (:- *amsle) 
= OHG. amusla, amsala (G. amsel).] 1. A 
name of certain birds of the genus Turdus. 
2. The blackbird or merle (T. merula.) Also 
attrib.ino.-cock. Now lit. or arch. b. Applied 
to T. torquatus, the Ring-ouzel 1450. fe. 
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transf. Used of a person (prob. of dark hair 
or complexion) —1028. 2. Applied to other 
birds, pop. assoc. with the prec. 1622. 

1. The Woosell cocke, so blacke of hew, With 
Orenge-tawny bill SHAKS. c. 2 Hen IV, Ul. ii. 9. 
2. Brook O., the Water Rail (Rallus aquaticus), 
Water O., the DIPPER (Cinclus aquaticus); also 
the American Dipper (C. mexicanus). 

Ova, pl. of OYUM. 

Oval (2*vàl) a. and sb. 1570. [- med.L. 
ovalis, f. L. ovum egg; see -AL'. Cf. Fr. oval 
(Rabelais).] A. adj. 1. Having the form of an 
egg; approximately egg-shaped, ellipsoidal 
1577. 2. Having the outline of an egg as 
projected on a surface; having more or less 
the form or outline of an elongated circle or 
ellipse; elliptical 1610. 3. Of or pertaining to 
an egg (rare) 1646. 

1. O. chuck = elliptic chuck; an appendage to a 
lathe, of such a nature that the work attached toit. 
and cut by the tool in the usual manner becomes 
of an oval form. 2. O. window, the fenestra ovalis 
of the ear; see WINDOW. 3. Their ovall concep- 
tions, or ej within their bodies SIR T. BROWNE. 
Hence O-val-ly adv., ness. 

B. sb. 1. A plane figure resembling the 
longitudinal section of an egg; in mod. Geom. 
any closed curve (other than a circle or 
ellipse) 1570. 2. Anything having an oval or 
(usu.) elliptical outline 1650. 

1. Cassinian o.: see CASSINIAN. 2. Kennington 
O., in athletics ‘the Oval’, an open space at 
Kennington in South London, where cricket 
matches, etc., are played. 

Ovalbumen, -in (ó*vielbiü-men, An). 1835. 
[f. L. ovi albumen (Pliny).] Chem. The albu- 
men or white of egg; egg albumen. 

Ovarian (ové*riün), a. 1840. [f. OVARIUM 
+ A.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
an ovary or ovaries. 

Ovario- (ové*-rio), comb. form of OVARIUM, 
expressing the participation of the ovary 
with some other part, as o.-abdominal; also 
with sbs. in sense ‘ovarian’, as o.-insanity. 

Ovariole (ové*-rid"l), 1877. [f. OVARIUM + 
L. dim. suff. -olum, after FOLIOLE, PETIOLE.] 
A small ovary; one of the tubular glands of 
the compound ovary of some insects. 

Ovariotomy  (ovémrigtómi). 1852. lt. 
OVARIUM + -TOMY.] Surg. The operation of 
cutting into an ovary to remove an ovarian 
tumour; also oophorectomy. 

Ovarious (ové"rios, a. rare. 1730. [f. 
OVUM; see -ARIOUS.] Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of eggs. 

llOvaritis (ó"vüroitis). 1857. [f. OVARIUM 
+ Arts.] Path. Inflammation of the ovaries. 

Ovarium (ové*rióm). Pl. -ia. 1692. 
[mod.L. ovarium (whence also Fr. ovaire 
masc. 1690); see -ARY'. Cf. med.L. ovaria 
ovary of a bird (X). = OVARY 1 and 2. 

Ovary (ó"vüri) sb. 1658. [- mod.L. 
ovarium; see prec.] 1. Anat. and Zool. The 
female organ of reproduction in animals, in 
which ova or eggs are produced. 2. Bot. The 
lowest part of the pistilin a flower, consisting 
of one or more carpels, which ultimately be- 
comes the fruit or seed-vessel; the germen 
1751. 

Ovate (o vet), sb. 1723. [f. an assumed L. 
pl. Ovates, repr. Obaret = vales soothsayers, 
prophets, mentioned by Strabo as a third 
order in the Gaulish hierarchy.) An English 
equivalent of Welsh ofydd, now applied to an 
Eisteddfodic graduate of a third order, 
beside ‘bard’ and ‘druid’. 

Ovate (6"-ve't), a. 1760. E L. ovatus egg- 
Shaped, f. ovum; see -ATE* 2.] 1, Egg-shaped. 
2. In comb. with another adj. with sense 
‘inclining to ovate’, as o.-lanceolate, -oblong, 
-rotundate, etc. 1819. Hence O-vately adv. = 
ovate-, ovato- 1822, 

Ovation (ové*fon). 1533. [- L. ovatio, f. 
oval-, pa. ppl. stem of ovare celebrate a 
(lesser) triumph; see -ION.] 1. Rom. Hist. A 
lesser triumph, granted to a commander for 
achievements insufficient to entitle him to 
the triumph proper. Also, allusively. 12. 
Exultation —1818. 3. transf. An enthusiastic 
reception by a concourse of people; a burst 
of enthusiastic applause 1831. 

5 Stainer received the o. that was his due 


Ovato- (ové'-to), comb. advb. form of L. 
ovatus OVATE, = ‘ovately’, ‘ovate-’, as 0.- 
acuminate, -oblong, -rotundate, etc. 


OVER 


Oven (v. vn), sb. [OE. ofen = OFris., 
(M)LG., (M)Du. oven, OHG. ovan (G. ofen), 
ON. ofn, ogn, Goth. *auhns (acc. sing. 
auhn) - Gmc. *oxwnaz :- *ukw(h)nos (cf, Gr. 
mas oven, Skr. ukhds cooking-pot)] 1. A 
furnace 1722. 2, A chamber or receptacle of 
brick, stonework, or iron, for baking bread 
and cooking food, by continuous heat 
radiated from the walls, roof, or floor OE. 
3. A small furnace, kiln, etec., for the heating 
or drying of substances in chemical, metal- 
lurgical, or manufacturing processes 1753. 

1. The three Children of Israel cast into the hot 
fierie O. 1042. 2. em .in a house as warm 
as an o. WESLEY. Dutch o., (a) a large pot heated 
by surrounding it with fuel, and placing hot coals 
on the lid; (b) a cooking utensil made of sheet- 
metal, placed in front of a grate and heated by 
radiation and reflection from the back of the 
chamber. 
attrib. and Comb., as o. cake, man, mouth, stone, 
wood; 0.-coke, coke obtained by heating coal in a 
closed retort. 

O-ven-bird, 1825. A name for birds which 
build a domed or oven-shaped nest: applied 
to the genus Furnarius of the neotropical 
family Dendrocolaplidz, esp. F. rufus; also, 
locally, to the Willow Wren, the Long-tailed 
or Bottle Titmouse, and the American 
Golden-crowned Thrush (Seiurus aurica- 
pillus). 

Over, sb. 1584. [OVER adv. used absol.] 
1. That which is excessive; an oxcess, 
extreme. Sc. 2. An amount in excess, or 
remaining over; an extra 1882, 3. Cricket. 
The fixed number of balls bowled from either 
end of the wicket before a change is made to 
the other end; the portion of the game 
comprising a single turn of bowling from one 
end 1850. 

Over (6"-vox), a. IME. ouere (XIII) began a8 
a graphic var. of uuere (with o for u before 
u) :- OE. ufer(r)ja, wfer(rja, -e (i- *ubar, 
*ubirózo) which is directly repr. by dial. 
uvver; superseded in gen. use by the adv. 
form.] 1. The upper, the higher in position. 
(Only attrib., prec. by (he or an equiv., and 
used of one of two things.) Now Obs. or dial. 
b. Upper, outer OE. 2. Higher in power, 
authority, or station; upper, superior ME. 
3. That is in excess or in addition; surplus, 
extra 1494. 4. Too great, excessive. (Now 
mostly written in comb.; see OVER- 8.) 1561. 

1. b. One paire of o. britches 1598. 3. O. or 
spoiled copies 1896. 4. Without o, care as to 
which is largest RUSKIN. 

Over (0"voz) adv. [OE. ofer = OFris. 
over, OS. obar (Du. over), OHG. ubar prep., 
ubiri adv. (G. über, also, from MG., ober), 
ON. yfir, Goth. ufar :- Gme. *uberi IE. 
*uperi, compar. formation (cf. Skr. updri, Gr. 
nép, L. s|uper; see HYPER-, SUPER-) on *upó 
from under towards (see Sun-).) I. In a 
higher position. 1. Above, on high. b. After 
hang, project, jut, lean, etc.; hence ellipt. 
projecting, leaning, or bent forward and 
downward 1546. 2, Above so as to cover the 
surface, or so as to affect the whole surface. 
late ME. 

1. b. Don't lean o. too far, or you'll fall o. 1904. 
2. To brush, cover, clothe, daub, etc., o. 

II. To or on the other or further side. 1. 
Indicating à motion or course that passes or 
crosses over something, usu. rising on one 
side and descending on the other O E.; occas. 
(b) esp. with the sense of passing above and 
beyond, and so fig. of going beyond, exag- 
geration 1599. 2. Hence = over the edge or 
brink and down, forward and down. late 
ME. Also, b. of a movement from the erect 
position, without ref. to any brink 1649; and 
c. in to bend, double, fold, roll a thing o., in 
which the upper surface is turned upside 
down 1548. 3. From side to side of an inter- 
jacent surface or space OE. b. Of measure- 
ment: Across; in outside measurement 1585. 
C. Cricket. The umpire's call for the players 
to change ends, on a change of the bowling 
to the other end, after a fixed number of 
balls have been bowled from the one end 
17... 4. Expressing transference or transi- 
tion from one person, side, opinion, etc., to 
another 1585. 5. On the other side of some- 
thing intervening, e.g. a sea, river, street; 
hence, merely, at some distance ME. 

1. To climb, jump, run, flow, boil o., to look o. 


OVER 


Toss him o. the bridge MARRYAT. b. fig. You haue 
shot ouer SHAKS. Many shot went o., but none 
struck us 1796, 2. Ton throw oneself, push 
any one o. b. To fall, tumble, topple, knock a 
person, a vase, etc. 0. c. He 19 0, the leffe, 
and began an order of a new life 1548. To turn or 
roll o. and o., i.e. so that each part of the surface 
in succession rolls forward and downward, and is 
alternately up and down. 3. My mother will send 
0. every day to inquire how Miss McLean is 1894. 
4. And dost thou now fall ouer to my foes? SHAKS. 
‘The balance..is brought o. into this [account] 
1776. 5. Over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang 


white BROWNING. O. against (prep. phr.), 
opposite to. 
III. With the notion of exceeding in 


quantity, etc. 1. Above and beyond the 
quantity named or in question. a, Remain- 
ing beyond what is taken. b. In excess, in 
addition, more. OE. 2. Left unpaid, un- 
settled, or uncompleted; left till a later time 
or occasion 1047. 13. Beyond what has been 
said; moreover, besides; further —1509. 4. 
Too much; excessively; too ME. 

1. Their wages..and something ouer SHAKS. 
"Two and two are four, and nothing o. DICKENS, 
O. or under, more or less. 2. T'o remain, lie, stand, 
hold, leave d. 4. O. happy to be proud, O. wealthy 
in the treasure Of her own exceeding pleasure! 
WORDSW. 

IV. Of duration, repetition, completion, 
ending. 1. To the end; from beginning to 
end. late ME. 2. Expressing repetition 1550. 
3. Past, gone by, finished, at an end 1611. 

1. To read, repeat, say, tell, count o. To talk, 
think o., i.e. with detailed consideration. 2. He 
read it twice o, GOLDSM. O. and o., many times 
oe 3. Now the day is o., Night is drawing nigh 

Over (6"-vat), prep. [The same as prec. 
with object.) I. In sense above. 1. Above, 
higher up than OE. 2. In (or into) a position 
in which water, or the like, rises above one's 
shoes, boots, ears, head, etc. Also fig. 1503. 
3. Tho spatial sense ‘above’ is a, combined 
with that of purpose or occupation, as in o. 
the fire, 0. a glass; b. merged in that of having 
something under treatment, observation, or 
consideration, as in to watch or talk o., make 
merry 0. OE. 

1. Having his house burnt o. his head BERKELEY. 
fig. A grave doubt hung o. the legitimacy both of 
Mary and of Elizabeth MACAULAY. Phr. O. (one’s) 
signature, name, etc., with one’s signature, etc., 
subscribed to what is written. 2. O, head and 
cars: see HEAD sb. 3. Those hours. which others 
consume..o. the bottle 1791. We sit down to 
breakfast, and talk o. it till eleven MRS. CARLYLE. 

II. In sense on, upon. 1. On the upper or 
outer surface of; upon OE. 2. Upon (with 
vbs. of motion) OE. b. fig. Upon, down 
upon, as an influence OE. 3. a. (Position) 
everywhere on; here and there upon. Now 
esp. all o. OE. b. (Motion) to and fro upon; 
all about; throughout. Often all o. OW. 
c. Through every part of, all through 1647. 
d. In the above senses often placed after its 
object. late ME. 

1. With his hat low down 9, his eyes TROLLOPE. 
2. Let us draw a veil o, this dismal spectacle 186: 
A sudden change came o'er his heart 1834. 
began to be allarm'd all o. the 

b. We may range o. Europe, 
from shore to shore RUSKIN. c. She would have 
liked to go 0. all his notes about his case 1892. 
d. A test which holds good ail the world o. 1882. 

III. 1, Above in authority, rule, or power 
OE. 2. Above or beyond in degree, quality, 
or action; in preference to; more than OE. 
13. In addition to, further than; besides, 
beyond —1772. 4. In excess of, above, more 
than (a stated amount or number). late ME. 

1. With sbs., as king, lord o.; jurisdiction, rule, 
triumph o.; adjs. victorious o, vbs. to reign, rule, 
appoint or set any one o. Who is Lord ouer vs? 
Ps. 12:4. 2. The preference given to him o. 
English captains MACAULAY. 4. A distance of o. 

00 yards 1896. 

IV. Across (above, or on a surface). 1. Indi- 
cating motion that passes above (something) 
on the way to the other side. Occas. express- 
ing only the latter part of this, as in falling 
or jumping over a precipice, i.e. over the edge 
and down. OE. 2. From side to side of a 
surface or space; across, to the other side of 
(a Bea, river, boundary, etc.); from end to 
end of (a line), along OE. 13. fig. In contra- 
vention of, contrary to -1502. 4. On the 
other side of; across (of position) OE. 

1. O. hedge and ditch 1621. O. the ship’s side 
1794. The sun is peering o. the roofs 1843. 2. A 
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free o. this company’s line of railways 1894. 
4. I have a bed o. the way offered me at three 


half-crowns a night 1769. The King o. the 
Jacobite phr. for the exiled king. 

V. Of time. 1. Beyond in time; after. Obs. 
exc. dial. OE. 2. During, all through OE. 
13. During the (eve or night) preceding; on 
the preceding (evening or night). Obs. exc. 
in OVERNIGHT. —1528. 4. Till the end of; for a 
period that includes 1806. 

2. The repayment. should be spread o, a series 
of years 1886. 4. In case you should stay o. 
Wednesday MRS. CARLYLE. 

Over- is used with adverbial, prepositional, 
and adjectival force, in comb. with sbs.; with 
adverbial and prepositional force in comb. 
with vbs.; with adverbial force in comb. with 
adjs., advbs., and preps. Its combs. are 
therefore exceedingly numerous. The follow- 
ing are the chief classes. (Cf. SUR-, SUPER-.) 

I, In spatial and temporal senses, and in 
uses directly related to these. 1. With vbs., 
or with sbs. forming vbs., etc., in the sense 
‘over in space, on high, above the top or 
surface of’, as overcanopy, -HANG, -mount, 
-soar, -spring, -vault, etc. Also (b) in sense of 
‘rising above’, ‘overtopping’, as OVER-TOP, 
"TOWER; and (c) with the sense of position 
implying other notions of which it is a 
condition or element, as OVERJOY, OVERLOOK, 
etc. 2. With the senses ‘above in power, 
authority, rank, station’. In vbs., as 
OVERMASTER, -RULE, etc. b. So in sbs, and 
adjs. derived from or related to vbs., as 
OVERRULE, -RULER, -SEER, etc.; also in other 
sbs., in sense of ‘higher, superior’, as OVER- 
KING, OVERLORD, etc. 3. With the sense of 
inclination to one side 80 as to lean over the 
space beneath. In vbs., as overbias, -lean, 
ete.; also in derived sbs. and adjs., as 
overbias, overleaning, etc. 4. With the sense 
of passing across overhead, and so ‘away, 
oft’. In vbs., as OVEROARRY, -drive, etc.; also 
in derived sbs. and adjs. 5. With the sense of 
surmounting, passing over the top, or over 
the brim or edge. In vbs., as OVERBOIL, 
-BRIM, -climb, -FLOW; occas. (b) implying 
‘passing over without hitting, missing’, as 
OVERLEAP, -LOOK, -SHOOT, -soar, -spring, step; 
also (c) fig. of surmounting or getting over an 
obstacle, an illness, eto., as OVERCOME. b. 
Also in derived or related sbs. or adjs. 
6. With the sense of motion forward and 
down, and hence of overturning, inversion. 
In ybs., as OVERBALANCE, -BEAR, -THROW, 
-TURN, etc.; so in derived sbs. and adjs. 
7. With the sense ‘down upon from above’. 
In vbs. as OVERLEAP, -LOOK, -SEE, etc. 8. 
With sense *upon the surface generally, all 
over, 80 as to prevail, or abound over, cover, 
hide’. In vbs., as OVERCLOUD, -cover, -crust, 
-glaze, -gloom, -GROW, -heap, -lard, -net, -veil, 
etc. b. So with ppl. adjs. and vbl. sbs. c. 
With sbs. in the sense of *overlying, cover- 
ing, worn over or above', *upper or outer'; 
as in OvERCOAT, -garment, -SHOE, etc. 9. With 
the sense of motion over a surface generally, 
so as to cover in whole or part; also of 
motion to and fro upon or all over; as in 
overflood, -glide, -RIDE, -RUN, -sweep, etc.; also 
with derived sbs. and adjs. 10. With the 
sense ‘across, from side to side, to the other 
side’; as overcarve, etc.; so in derived sbs. 
and adjs. 11. With the sense of bringing or 
gaining over to a party, opinion, ete. In 
vbs., as Over-force, -influence, OVER-PERSUADE, 
-lalk. b. So also with derived sbs. and adjs. 
12. With (the sense of ‘across a boundary’; 
hence, of trangression; as in OVERGANG, 
-lash, -step, ete. 13. With the sense ‘beyond 
a point or limit, farther than’; in vbs., as 
OVERGROW, -REACH, etc.; also in derivs. 14. 
As in OVERTAKE. 15. As in OVERHEAR. 
16. With the sense ‘all through’ (something 
extended), ‘through the extent of’, ‘from 
beginning to end’; in vbs., as OVERLOOK, 
-name, ete. 17. h the sense ‘through’, 
“to the end of’ in time; ‘to an end or issue’, 
‘to extinction’; in vbs. as OVERPASS, -RUN 
1603. 18. With the sense ‘beyond’ in time, 
*too long’, ‘too late’; in vbs., as overbide, 
-LIVE, -sTAY. 19, With the sense ‘remaining 
r ‘in addition or excess’, ‘surplus’, 
‘extra’; as in vb. overleave; in sbs. as over- 


water, 
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deal, OvERTIME. 20. With the notion of 
repetition, ‘over again’; in vbs. as overact, 
-hear, etc.; in sbs., as overcome, -WORD, 21. 
With the sense of overcoming, putting down, 
orgetting the better of, by the action or thing 
expressed; in vbs., as OVERAWE, -brate, 
"DARE; so in vbl. derivs. 

II. In the sense of ‘over or beyond’ in 
degree or quality; hence, of surpassing, ex- 
celling, exceeding, excess. 1, With the notion 
of doing some action over or beyond another 
agent, of going beyond, surpassing, or ex- 
celling in the action denoted by the simple 
vb. In vbs., as OVERBID 2, OVERGO 10, OVER- 
RUN II. 1. b. In vbs. formed on sbs., with 
the sense of ‘surpassing in, or in the role of’, 
as over-bulk; esp. in nonce-phrases, as over- 
Macpherson Macpherson, etc. 2. In refi. vbs., 
with the sense of surpassing oneself; often 
with the sense of exhausting oneself by the 
action; sometimes merely with the sense of 
doing too much; as overbloom itself, Over- 
drink, -EAT, -SLEEP oneself. 3. In sense 
‘more than’; with vbs., as OVERBALANOE, 
-FILL, -MATCH, etc. b. So in derivs.; also in 
other adjs., as OVERDUE, OVERFULL. 4. With 
the sense ‘exceedingly, beyond measure, 
lavishly’. In vbs., often rendering L. super-, 
as OVERABOUND, -glad, -high, etc.; in adjs., as 
OVERDEAR, -excelling, -glorious. Now obs. or 
arch. 5. With the sense ‘to a greater extent, 
or at a greater rate, than is usual, natural, 
or intended; too far’, In vbs., as OVERACT, 
-BID, drive, -esteem, -ESTIMATH, -march, 
-mount, -RATE, etc.; in adjs., as overawful, 
etc. 6-9. With the sense *in or to excess, too 
much, too’. Now a leading use of over- in 
comb. with vbs., adjs., sbs., and advs. 6. 
With vbs. (or with sbs. or adjs. forming 
vbs.); as over-affect, -ballast, -burn, -busy, 
-cloy, -drink, -drive, -EAT, -enter, -fatigue, Are, 
"fish, -gorge, -leaven, -LoAD, -play, lu, -pot, 
-REACH, -roast, -talk, -use, -water, etc. b. 
This use is often found with pa. pples., when 
the other parts of the vb. occur with over- 
rarely, or not at all; as in over-agitated, 
-assessed, -coached, -handicapped, -sprung, 
ete. 7. With adjs., as Overactive, -biller, 
-BOLD, -burdensome, -busy, -cold, -costly, 
real, -happy, -hardy, -heavy, -high, ind, 
large, -late, -lavish, -loud, -officious, -proud, 
"rigid, -rigorous, -ripe, -slow, -strict, -subtle, 
-tedious, -weak, eto. b. With pres. pples., 
forming ppl. adjs.; as Over-abounding, ete. 
(Unlimited.) c. With pa. pples, in -ed, en, 
eto., forming ppl. adjs., as overacted, -civilized, 
-crowded, OVERDONE, -fraught, etc. (Un- 
limited.) d. With adjs. in -ed from sbs.; as 
over-brained, -garrisoned, -leisured, eto. (Un- 
limited.) 8. With sbs. a. Verbal sbs. in -ing; 
as overabounding, -crowding, doing, -feeding. 
(Unlimited.) b. Nouns of action or condition 
allied to vbs.; a8 OVERCHARGE, -ISSUE; OVER- 
ACTION, -EXOITEMENT, -haste, -love, -PAYMENT, 
raise, thought, trust, eto. (Unlimited.) 
c. Nouns of quality or state allied to adjs.; 
as OVERANXIETY, -billerness, -OREDULITY, 
-heat, -height, length, ete. (Unlimited.) d. 
Various sbs. denoting action, state, quality, 
etc.; as over-care, -CAUTION, -cunning, 
-desire, etc. 9, With advs., simple or derived 
from adjs.; as OVERBOLDLY, late, -MUCH, -800n. 

III. Combs. consisting of OVER prep. with 
object. These normally form advs. and 
adjs. ; exceptionally they give rise to sbs. and 
vbs. The advs. are often written as two 
words, as over all or overall, over board or 
overboard. 

O:ver-abou:nd, v. late ME. [OVER- II. 
4, 6.) 1. inir. To abound more, be more 
plentiful. arch. or Obs. 2. To abound too 
much with or in something; of things, to be 
too plentiful 1597. So O:ver-abu:ndance, 
-abu:ndant a., -ly adv. 

Overact (ó"vore-kt), v. 1611. [OVER- II. 
5, 6, 1, I. 13.] 1. inir. To act in excess; to 
go too far in action. 2. trans. To act (a part) 
with exaggeration; to overdo in acting 1631. 
13. To go beyond in acting; to outdo 1661. 
14. To actuate too powerfully; to overcome 
1677. 

1. You over-act, when you should under-do 
B. Jons. So O:ver-a:ction. O:ver-a-ctive a., 
-acti-vity. 
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O-ver-a-ge (stress var.) adj. phr. 1886. 
[OVER prep. III. 4 and AGE sb. 3.] That is over 
a certain age or limit of age. 

Overall (6"-vardl), sb. 1782. (OvER- III; 
lit. *over everything'. Partly after Fr. 
surtout SURTOUT.) 1. (Also pl.) A garment 
worn over the ordinary clothing as a pro- 
tection against wet, dirt, etc, 1815. 2. pl. 
Loose-fitting trousers of strong material, can- 
vas, etc., worn as a protective outer garment; 
also formerly long leather or waterproof leg- 
gings 1782. Hence O-veralled ppl. a. wear- 
ing overalls. 

fOvera - Il, adv. OE. [OvER- III.] I. Every- 
where; in every direction —1596. b. In every- 
part; all over, all through —1590. 2. Beyond 
everything; pre-eminently; especially —1687. 

O'ver-all, adj. phr. 1894. [The phr. over 
all used attrib.] Including everything be- 
tween the extreme points. 

A. „cruiser, with an o.“ length of 335 ft, 1894. 

Over and above, phr. late ME. [Pleo- 
nastic, for emphasis.] A. as prep. 1. = OVER 
prep. III. I. rare. 1449. 2. = OVER prep. III. 
3. 1521. 

2, Ouer and aboue all that it had cost him 1585. 

B. as adv. 1. In addition, besides 1588. 2. 
(Qualifying an adj.) Overmuch, too much, 
too. Obs. exc. dial. 1749. b. attrib. or as adj. 
Overmuch, too great, excessive (rare) 1865. 

O:ver-a:nxious, a. 1741. [OVER- II. 7.] 
Excessively or unduly anxious, too anxious. 
So O-ver-anxi-ety, -anxiously adv. 

Overarch ("vorüitf) v. 1007. [OVER- 
I. I.] 1. trans. To arch over, to bend over in 
or like an arch. 2. intr. To form an arch 
overhead; to bend over as an arch 1720. 

1. As the heavens over-arch the whole earth 
1 OLE Hence Overa'rch sb. an arch over- 


O'ver-arm, a. 1864. Cricket, Tennis. = 
OVERHAND a. B. 2; also in Swimming. 

Overawe (ó"vorQ:), v. 1579. [OVER- I. 21.] 
trans. To restrain, control, or repress by 
awe; to keep in awe by superior influence. 

Neither over-awed by Force, nor seduced by 
Faction 1683, 

Overbalance ("vorbm-làns) sb. 1641. [f 
next.] 1. Excess of weight, value, or amount; 
preponderance 1659. tb. Commerce. spec. Ex- 
cess in the value of the exports over the 
imports of a country —1721. 2. Something 
that outweighs or overbalances 1658. 

Overbalance ("voibse-làns), v. 1586. 
[OvER- II. 3, I. 6.] 1. (rans. To do more than 
balance; to outweigh. Also absol. To pre- 
ponderate. 2. To destroy the equilibrium of; 
to capsize; refi. and intr. To lose one's 
balance 1834, 

1. The expenses overbalanced the profit 1855. 2. 
eat may o. and bring down the whole concern 


O'verbank, a. 1879. [t. OVER prep. + 
BANK sb.'] Artillery. Applied to a kind of 
gun-carriage for muzzle-loading guns, so 
constructed as to allow of the gun’s being 
fired over the parapet. 

Overbear (ó"vo1bóé*1), v. late ME. [OvER- 
I, 4, 6, IT. I.] I. trans. To transfer, remove; 
to put away WYOLIF. 2. To bear over or 
down by weight or physical force; to over- 
throw; to break or crush down 1535. b. fig. 
To overcome, put down, or repress, as by 
power, authority, or influence; to overpower, 
oppress 1505. 3. To surpass in weight, im- 
portance, ete. 1712. 

2. See how force oft ouerbereth ryght 1559. b. 
The barons ouerbear me with their pride MAR- 
LOWE. So Overbea-rance, overbearing be- 
haviour. Overbea ring ppl. a., -ly adv., ness. 

Overbe:nd, v. 1617. [OVER- I. 3, 1, II. 6.] 
1. (Only in pple.) a. trans. To bend (some- 
thing) over or to one side. b. To bend over 
(something). c. intr. To bend or stoop over. 
2. trans. To bend too much or to excess 
1624. 

Overbid (ü'voibi:d), v. 1616. [OvER- II. 
5, 1.] fl. intr. To bid more than the value 
Braum. & FL. 2. trans. To outbid 1645. 
b. To bid or offer more than the value of (a 
thing) 1646. c. Bridge. = OVERCALL v. 1909, 

Overblow ("voibló"), v. late ME. It. 
OVER- I. 4, 6, 9, II. 6, 5 + BLOW v.!] 1. trans. 
To blow (a thing) over the top of anything; 
to blow off or away. 2. intr. Of a storm: To 
blow over, to pass away overhead; to abate 
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in violence; hence fig. of danger, anger, etc. 
(Perf. tenses often with be.)late ME. 3. trans. 
To blow (a thing) over; to blow down 1562. 
4. To blow over the surface of; to cover by 
blowing over (as sand or snow does). late 
ME. 15. intr. Naut. Of the wind: To blow 
too hard for topsails to be carried —1823. 6. 
trans. Mus. To blow or play (a pipe or wind- 
instrument) with such force as to produce a 
harmonic or overtone instead of the funda- 
mental note. Also refl. (of the pipe, etc.) 1852. 

2. The tempest is o’erblown, the skies are clear 
DRYDEN. 

Overboard (o-voibo*id), adv. OK. |f. 
OVER prep. IV. 1 + BOARD sb. Treated as one 
word from late xvi] 1. Over the side of 
a ship or boat, out of or from the ship into 
the water. 2. fig. esp. in phr. To throw o., to 
cast aside, discard, renounce 1641. 

Overboil (ó*voiboil), v. 1584. [OVER- I. 
5, II. 6.] 1. intr. To boil over. Chiefly fig. 
1011. 2. trans. To boil too much 1584. 

1. To keep the mind Deep in its fountain, lest it 
0. BYRON. 

O-ver-bo-ld, a. 1530. [OvER- II. 7.] Too 
bold; presumptuous. Hence O-ver-bo-ld- 
ly adr., -ness. 

Overbri-m, v. 1607. [OvER- I. 5.] I. intr. 
To overflow at the brim; to brim over. 
(Said of the liquid or the vessel.) Mostly fig. 
2. trans. To flow over the brim of 1818. 

1, If the pitcher shall o. with water Scorr. 2. 
The liquor that o'erbrims the cup BROWNING. 
Hence Overbri-mmed ppl. a., Overbri-mming 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Overbi (O*vo1bild), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
overbuilt. 1601. [OvER- I. 1, 8, II. 6.) 1. 
irans. To build over or upon. Chiefly fig. 
1649. 2. To build to excess 1642. 3. To erect 
more buildings than are required upon (an 
area) 1601. 

Overbu:rden, -bu:rthen, sb. 1579. (OVER- 
II. 8 d, I. 1.) 1. Excessive burden; excess of 
burden. 2, Mining, etc. The overlying waste 
which has to be removed in quarrying or 
mining, in order to get at the deposit worked 
1839. 

Overbu-rden, -bu:rthen, v. 1532. [OvER- 
II. 6.] trans. To overload, overcharge. Hence 
Overbu-rdened, -bu-rthened ppl. a. 

Overbuy:, v. late ME. [OvER- II. 5, 2.] 
11. trans. To buy at too high a price —1700. 
2. refl. and inir. To buy beyond one's means 
1745. 

Overca-ll, v. 1909. [OVER- II. 6.] Bridge. 
To bid more on one's hand than it is worth; 
to bid higher than a previous bid. 

Over-ca - pitalize, v. 1890. [OvER- II. 6.] 
trans. To fix or estimate the capital of (a 
joint-stock company, etc.) at too high an 
amount. So O:vercapitaliza-tion 1882. 

Overcarry (-ke-ri), v. Now rare. late 
ME. [OvER- I. 10, 18, II. 5.] fl. trans. To 
carry over or across; to transport —1513. b. 
To carry beyond the proper point 1897. 2. To 
carry too far, overdo; to do more than carry 
1606. +3. fig. To carry (a person) beyond the 
bounds of moderation, or into error, etc.; to 
carry away. Also absol. —1648. 

Overcast (6"-vorkast), sb. 1569. [f. OVER- 
CAST v. or ppl. a.) 1. A person or thing that 
is cast away; an outcast. Obs. exc. dial. 2. 
Something cast or spread over; a coating; a 
cloud covering the sky or part of it 1686. 3. 
Mining. A bridge which carries one subter- 
ranean air-passage over another 1867. 4. 
Needlework, Overcast work 1891. 

Overcast (ó"vorka:st), v. ME. [OVER- I. 
6, etc.) 1. trans. To overthrow, overturn, 
cast down, upset (lit. and fig.). Obs. exc. dial. 
[OvER- I. 6.] 2. To cast or throw (something) 
over or above something else. Now rare. 
[OvER- I. 1, 8.] ME. 3. To cover or over- 
spread (with something). Now rare in general 
sense. [OvER- I. 8.] late ME. 4. spec. To 
cover or overspread with clouds, or with 
something that darkens or dulls the surface. 
Usu. in pa. pple. and of the weather. ME. 
b. fig. To overshadow, darken. late ME. 5. 
intr. To become overspread with clouds; to 
become dark and gloomy. Obs. exc. dial. 
late ME. 6. Needlework. To throw rough 
Stitches over a raw edge or edges of cloth to 
prevent unravelling; to sew over and over; 
also, to strengthen or adorn such an edge by 
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buttonhole- or blanket-stitch, [Ovzm- I. 5.] 
1706. 17. To over-estimate. [OvER- II. 51 
1765. 18. Bowls. (1 intr.) To cast beyond the 
jack. (Also pass. in same sense.) [OvER- I. 
13.] -1706. Hence O-vercast ppl. a. 1569. 

4. A dark Cloud. .overcasts the Air DE For. b. 
Stung to the soul, o'ercast with holy dread POPE, 

O:ver-cau-tion. 1714. [OVER- II. 8 d.] 
Excessive caution. 

O ver- cau:tious, a. 1706. [OvER- II. 7.] 
More cautious than is needful, too cautious. 
Hence Over-cau-tious-ly adv., -ness. 

Overcharge (6%-voa,tfiads), sb, 1011. 
[OvER- II. 8 b.] 1. An excessive charge or 
load; an excess. 2, The act of overcharging; 
an exorbitant charge 1662. 

Overcharge (ó"vontfá-ds), v. late ME. 
[OvER- II. 6; cf. Fr. surcharger.) I. trans. To 
load, fill, furnish, or supply to excess (with 
something). b. fig. To exaggerate, overdo. 
Now rare or arch. 1711. 12. To lay an exces- 
sive burden upon; to oppress; to overbear by 
superior force -1771. tb. To accuse too much 
or extravagantly -1030. 3. spec. To put to too 
great expense; now, to charge (any one) too 
much ME. b. To charge (so much) more than 
is justly due 1667. 

1. The said Cormucke having. .over-charged one 
of his Pistols 1681. b. A little overcharging the 
likeness ADDISON. 3. No one likes to be over- 
charged for what he buys (mod.). The 20 
pounds overcharged for the widows 1733. 

O-vercheck, a. (ab. ) 1875. [f. OVER- I. 5 + 
CHECK sb.] In o. rein, à rein passing over a 
horse's head between the ears, so as to pull 
upward upon the bit; o. bridle, a bridle hav- 
ing an overcheck rein. 

O-vercheck, sb.“ 1923. [f. OVER- I. 8 + 
CHEOK sb.*) A pattern in which a check is 
superimposed upon another design. 

Overcloud (-klau:d), v. 1592. [OVER- I. 8.] 
1. trans. To cloud over; to overspread or 
cover with or as with a cloud or clouds. 2. 
fig. To cast a shadow over, render gloomy ; to 
obscure 1593. 3, intr. To become over- 
clouded; to cloud over 1862. 

Overcoat (ó"voikó"t). 1848. [OVER- I. 
8 o.] A large coat worn over the ordinary 
clothing; a great-coat, top-coat. 

Overcolour (-kvloi), v. 1823. OVER. II. 
6.] trans. To colour too highly (usu. fig.); to 
represent too strongly. So O:verco-louring 
vbl. sb. 

Overcome (6"voiko-m), v. (OE. ofercuman, 
f. ofer- OVER- + cuman COME.) 1. trans. 
To come upon, reach, overtake. Only 
OE. [Over- I. 7.] 2. trans. To overpower, 
defeat, get the better of in any contest or 
struggle. Since 17th c. chiefly with non- 
material object. [OvER- I. 2, 21.] OE. tb. To 
win (a battle) -1585. c. absol. or intr, To gain 
the victory ME. 3. Of some physical or men- 
tal force or influence: To overpower; to 
exhaust, render helpless; to affect excessively 
with emotion. Chiefly in pass.; const. with, 
rarely by. In pa. pple. occas. (euphem.) = 
overcome by liquor, intoxicated. [OVER- I. 
2, 21.] OE. tb. To dominate, possess (the 
mind, ete.) (rare) -1007. te. fig. TO surpass 
the capacity of, overflow —1708. 4. To get 
over, surmount (a difficulty); to recover from 
(a blow, etc.) [OVER- I. 5] ME. 5. To go 
beyond, exceed, surpass (in quality, measure, 
ete.). Now arch. [OvER- I. 13.] ME. 16. To 
get through; to master, accomplish. [OVER- 
I. 17.]-1097. 7. To traverse (a road, ete.) 
arch. ME. 8. To overrun; to cover. Now rare. 
[OvER- I. 9.] late ME. tb. To come over 
suddenly SHAKS. 9. intr. To ‘come to’, come 
round’ from a swoon. Now dial. [OVER- I. 
17.) late ME. 

2. He. that is slain, is Overcome, but not Con- 
quered HOBBES. 3. The architect was too bn 
Overcome to speak DICKENS. Overcome by nd 
ness 1849, 5. The idols they had. .did even 0. tl 4 
Egyptian idols in number 1643. 6. I am ex 
tremely glad. to find that you have o. your long 
journey 1652. m 

O-ver-co-nfident, a. 1617. [OveR- IL. Zl 
Too confident. So O-ver-confidence 
excess of confidence. O-ver-co-nfidently 
adv. 

O:ver-corre-ct, v. 1807. [OvER II. EM 
Optics. trans. To correct (a lens) for chromatic 
aberration to such an extent that the focus 
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of the red rays lies beyond that of the violet. 
Opp. to under-correct. 

Overcount (-kau-nt), v. 1593. [OVER- II. 
1, 5.] 1. trans. To outnumber 1606. 2. To 
overestimate 1593. 

O-ver-cre-dulous, a. 1605. [OveR- II. 7.] 
Too credulous, too ready to believe. So 
O'ver-credu-lity, too great credulity. 

Overcrow (6*vorkro"-), v. 1562. [OYER- I. 
2, 21.) trans. To crow over; to exult or 
triumph over. 

Overcrowd (ó"voakrau:d), v. 1766. [OVER- 
IL. 6.] 1. trans. To crowd to excess. 2, intr. 
To crowd together in too great a number 
1899. 

Ov-ver-cu-rious, a, 1561. [OvER- II. 7.] 
ta. Too careful, fastidious, or particular; b. 
Too inquisitive. Hence O-ver-cu-rious-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Overda-re, v. 1586. [OvER- II. 6, 1, I. 21.] 
1. intr. To be too daring; to dare too much. 
12. trans. To surpass in or overcome by 
daring —1611. So O-verda-ring vbl. sb. 

O-ver-dea‘r, a. 1483. [OVER- II. 4, 6.] 
Excessively or exceedingly dear (in various 
senses); too costly. 

Overde'ck, v. 1509. [OVER- I. 8, II. 6.] 
tl. trans. To ‘deck’ or cover over 1599. 2. 
'To deck or adorn to excess 1712. 

O'ver-delicate, a. 1030. [OVER- II. 7.] 
Too delicate. So O-ver-de-licacy, too great 
delicaey. 

O:ver-deve-dop, v. 1869. [OVER- II. 6.] 
trans. To develop too greatly or to excess; 
spec. in Photogr.: seo DEVELOP v. 5. So O:ver- 
deve-lopment 1842. 

O:ver-discha-rge, v. 1893. [OVER- II. 6.] 
trans. To discharge too greatly; spec. in 
Electr., to discharge an accumulator or 
storage battery beyond a certain limit, an 
operation injurious to the battery. So Over- 
discharge sb. the act of over-discharging or 
fact of being over-discharged. 

Overdo (void), v. (OE. oferdón, f. 
ofer- OVER- + Do v.] I. trans. To do to ex- 
cess or too much; to exaggerate. 2, intr. or 
absol. To do too much; to exceed the proper 
limit. late ME. 3. trans. To carry too far 
1623. 4, To cook (food) too much. (Usu. in 
pa. pple, overdone.) 1083, 5. To overtax the 
strength of; to exhaust, overcome 1822. 6. 
To outdo, excel. Now arch. 1625. 

1. Any thing so ouer-done, is from the 0 
Playing SHARKS, 2. Some can not do bat they o. 
1539. 5. At night ran down too fast, and overdid 
myself 1858. 

Overdone (ó*:vo1dp-n: stress var.), ppl. a. 
OE. [pa. pple. of prec.] Done too much (in 
various senses of OVERDO v.); exaggerated; 
overcooked; exhausted; overcome. 

Overdose (ó"voudó"s), sb. 1690. [OVER- 
II. 8 b.] An excessive dose, too large a dose. 
Overdo:se, v. 1727. [OvER- II. 6.) tl. 
trans. To administer (medicine) in too large a 
dose —1777. 2. To dose (a person) to excess; 
to give too large a dose to; also transf. 1758. 
O-verdraft (draft). 1878, [OvER- II. 6.] 
Banking. The action of overdrawing an 
account; the amount by which à draft 
exceeds the balance against which it is 
drawn. 

O'verdraught, draft (draft). 1884. 
(Over- I. 1.] A draught passing over or ad- 
mitted from above a fire, furnace, kiln, ete. 

Overdraw (o»voadrQ), v. late ME. [OVER- 
I. 10, 4, II. 6.] I. tl. trans. To draw over or 
across; (Separable comb.) late ME. only. 
1b. To draw off into another vessel-1708. 12. 
intr. To draw or move over or across; to pass 
away. late ME. only. 

II. 1. Banking. To draw money in excess of 
the amount which stands to one's credit, or is 
at one’s disposal. Also absol., to make an 
overdraft. 1734, 2, To exaggerate or overdo 
in drawing, depicting, or describing 1844. 

1, My finances are not only exhausted, but over- 
drawn COWPER. Don't o.. more than you can 


help 1890. 

Overdress, v. 1706. [OVER- IL 6.] 1. 
trans. To dress to excess. Also infr. for refl. 
2. To dress or cook too much 1775. 

Overdue (6"-vaadiii-; stress var.), a. 1845. 
[OvzR- II. 3 b.] More than due; past the 


time when due. 
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O. bonds for the ent of money 1845. Th 
train is half an. eus 0.1904. A : 
O-ver-ea-ger, a. 1575. [OvER- II. 7.) Too 


eager; excessively eager or keen. Hence 
O-ver-ea-ger-ly adv., -ness. 
O-ver-ea-rnest, a. 1586. [OvER- II. 7.] 


Too earnest. Hence O-ver-ea'rnest-ly adv., 
ness, 
Overeat (ó*vori-t), v. 1599. [OvEn- II. 6.] 


To eat too much, eat to excess. ínír. or 
(usu.) refl. 
Over-esstimate, v. 1840. [OVER- II. 6.] 


To estimate too highly; to value at too high a 
rate. So O-ver-e'stimate sb. too high an 
estimate. O-ver-estima-tion, the action of 
over-estimating. 
O:ver-exci'te, v. 1825. 
trans. To excite too much. 
excitability; -excitable a.: 
ment. 

O:ver-exe-rt, v. 1817. [OvER- II. 6.] 
trans. To exert too much; usu. refl. So 
O-ver-exe:rtion. 

O:ver-expo'se, v. 1869. [OvER- II. 6.) 
trans. To expose too much; spec. in 
Photogr. to expose (a sensitized plate or 


(Over- II. 6.] 
So O-ver- 
-exci-te- 


film) to the light too long. So O-ver- 
expo'sure. 
Overfall (6"-veat§l), sb. 1542. [OVER- I. 


5, 6.] 1. Naut. A turbulent surface of water 
with short breaking waves, caused by a 
strong current or tide setting over a sub- 
marine ridge or shoal, or by the meeting of 
contrary currents. 2. A sudden drop in the 
sea-bottom 1798. 13. A waterfall in a river, 
a cataract or rapid —1613. 4. A structure to 
allow the overflow of water from a canal or à 
lock on a river, when the water reaches a 
certain level 1791. 

Overfall (cv., v. arch. rare. [OE. 
oferfeallan; see OVER- I. 7, 6.] 1. (rans. To 
fall upon or over ME. b. To fall upon, attack 
OE. 2. intr. To fall over 1530. 

Overfault (0*-voafült). 1883. [OVER- I, 3 + 
FAULT sb. 9.] Geol. A fault of which the 
inclination is towards the upthrow side 
(hence also called inverted or reverse fault). 

Over-fee:d, v. 1009. [OvER- II. 6.] 1. 
trans. To feed to excess. 2. intr. (for refl.) To 
take too much food 1774. So O-ver-fe-d 
(stress var.) ppl. a. fed to excess 1579. 

Overfi-ll, v. (OE. oferfyllan, f. ofer- OVER- 
IL 3 + fyllan Fun.) 1. trans. To fill to 
overflowing. 2. inr. To become full to 
overflowing 1615. 

Over-floa:t, v. 1601. [OvER- I. 9, 1.] fl. 
trans. To overflow —1697. 2. To float over 
(lit. and fig.) 1658. 

Overflou-rish, v. 1601. [OvER- II. 6, I. 8.] 
1. trans. To cover with blossom or verdure 
1601. 12. To embellish too greatly —1716. 

1. Twel. N. ni. iv. 404. 

Overflow (0"voutló"), sb. 1589. [OVER- 
I, 9, 5.] 1. The act or fact of overflowing; an 
inundation, a flood. 2. A flowing over from a 
vessel that is too full; that which flows over 
(lit. and fig.) 1640. 3. Such a quantity as runs 
over; excess, superfluity 1589. 4. Short for 
o.-pipe or -drain, a pipe or drain for carrying 
off excess of water 1895. 5. attrib., as o. meet- 
ing (of people that cannot be accommodated 
at the main place of meeting), population; 
basin, pipe 1837. 

2. The o. of Teutons came very early, thither 
PUE 3. Thy ouerflow of good, conuerts to bad 

HAKS, 

Overflow (o*voifló"), v. Pa. pple. -flowed, 
t-flown. [OE. oferflówan; see OVER- I. 9, ö.] 
I. trans. 1. To flow over; to flood, inundate. 
2. transf. and fig. To pass or spread over like a 
flood 1533. 3. To flow over (the brim, banks, 
or sides) 1548. b. To cause to overflow. 
Chiefly fig. 1667. +4. To overflow with, pour 
out (rare) -1598. 

1. Trinitie Colledge greene. .is in the winter time 
overflowne with water 1585, 2. So they over- 
flowed his house, smoked his ci gors, and drank his 
health R. KIPLING. 4. Merry W. II. ii. 157. 

II. intr. 1. To flow over the sides or brim by 
reason of fullness. fAlso transf. and fig. OE. 
b. To remove from one part to another owing 
to want of room, etc. 1858. 2. To be so full 
that the contents run over the brim. late 


ME. 
1. This tyme at Rome the Ryver of Tiber over- 
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flowed exceedingly 1560. b. The crowd over- 
flowed into the adjoining gardens 1904. 2. fig. 
H3 ue the comming foure oreflow with ioy 

HAKS, 

O-verflowing, ppl. a. OE. [f. OVERFLOW 
v. + “.] That overflows: in the senses 
of the vb. Hence Overflow'ing-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Overflu:sh, v. 1581. [OVER- II. 0, I. 8.] 
trans. a. 'To flush too much. b. To flush over, 
cover with a flush (rare). So O-verflu'sh a. 
too flush. 

Overfly (ó"voxfloi), v. 1558. [f. OVER- I. 4, 
etc. + FLY v.] l. (rans. To cross or pass 
over by flying. [OVER- I. 4.] b. To fly be- 
yond. Also refi. 1854. 2. To surpass in flight; 
to fly higher, faster, or farther than. [OVER- 
II. 1.] 1592. 13. To fly (a hawk) too much, 
[OvER- II. 6.] 1610. 

2. Out-stripping crows that strive to over-fly 
them SHAKS, 

Overfold (ó"voafó"ld), sb. 1883. [f, OVER- 
I. 3, 6 + Foun sb.*, after G. überfaltung.] 
Geol. A fold of strata in which the axes of the 
component anticline and syncline have both 
been tilted or pushed over beyond the 
vertical, so that the strata involved in the 
middle third of the fold are turned upside 
down. (Also inclined, overturned, inverted, or 
reflexed fold.) 

Overfold (o"voxtó"1d), v. late ME. [OVER- 
I. 8, 3, 6.] 1. trans. To fold over, or 80 as to 
cover. 2, Geol. Of folded strata: In pass. To 
be pushed over beyond the vertical, 80 as to 
overhang or overlie the strata on the other 
side of the axis: see prec. 1883. 

O-ver-fo:nd, a. 1585. [Over- II. 7.] Too 
fond. 1. Too silly. Obs. exc. dial. 2. Too 
affectionate. Const. of. 1011. Hence O-ver- 
fo:nd-ly adv., -ness. 

O:verlo-rward, a. 1631. [OVER II. 7.] 
Too forward. So O-verfo:rward-ly adv., 
-ness 1503. 

O-verfree:, a. 1039. [OVER- II. 7.] Too 
free. So O-verfree-dom, too great freedom, 
O. verfree ly adv. 

Overfreight (tren t), v. 1580. [OvER- II. 
0. ] trans. To overload. So O'verfreight sb. 
an overload. 

Ovverfu'll, a. IO H. oferfull; see OVER- II. 
3, 7.] Excessively full, too full. Hence 
O:verfu'liness. 

Overga'ng, v. Now Sc. and n. dial. (OH. 
ofergangan; see OvER- I. 1, 21, 9, 13.] 1. 
trans. To overpower. 2. To go over, overrun 
ME. 3. To go beyond, exceed 1737. 

Overget (6"voage-t), v. ME. [OVER- I. 14, 
5.] 1. trans. To overtake. Now only dial. 
2. To get over, recover from the effects of (an 
illness, eto.) 1803. 

Overgild (ó"voagi-d), v. [OE. ofergyldan ; see 
OvER- I. 8, GILD v.) trans. To gild over, cover 
with gilding; fig. to tinge with a golden 
colour. Chiefly in pa. pple. overgi'lt. 

+Overgi've, v. 1444. (t. OvER- (in various 
senses) + GIVE v.] fl. trans. To give over or 
up, hand over 1711. 12. intr. To give over, 
desist —1592. 

+Overgla-nce, v. 16.) 
trans. To glance over. 

I will ouerglance the superscript SHAKS. 

Overgo (d*voigd"), v. [OE. ofergdn; see 
Over- in various senses,] I. trans. fl. To 
come upon suddenly; to overtake, catch 
[OVER- I. 7, 14.] -1581. 2. To pass over (a 
wall, river, boundary, etc.); to cross. Obs. 
exc. dial, tAlso fig. [OVER- I. 5, 12.] OE. 
13. To surmount. [Ovzn- I. 1.] 1619. 4. fig. 
To go beyond, exceed, excel. [OvkEn- I. 13.] 
ME. 5, To overpower, oppress, overwhelm. 
Now dial. (OvER- I. 21.] ME. t6. To go or 
spread over so as to cover. [OVER- I. 8, 9.] 
1634. 7, To overrun, overflow. Now dial. 
{Over- I. 9.] OE. 8. To travel through, 
traverse. [OVER- I. 9, 16.) ME. 19. To pass, 
live through (time); also, of time, to pass over 
(a person). [OvER- I. 17, 4.] 1600. 110. To 
outstrip, overtake. [OVER- II. 1.] 1035. 111. 
To pass over, omit. [OVER- I. 5.] —1622. 

4. Abhorring to make the punishment o. the 
offence SIDNEY. 8. L. L. L. v. ii. 196. 

II. intr. To go or pass by; to pass over or 
away; to pass (in time). Now dial. [OvER- 
I. 4.] OE. 


1588. [OVER- I. 


OVERGOVERN 


Over$o-vern, v. 1850. 
trans. To govern too much. 
go-vernment 1861. 

O'ver-gree:dy, a. [OE. ofergrédig; see 
OvER- II. 7.] Too greedy, excessively 
greedy. So O-ver-gree-dily adv. 
Overground, a. 1879. [OvER- III.] Situ- 
&ted over or above ground; opp. to under- 


ground. 

Overgrow (é*vaigrd":), v. late ME. [OVER- 
I. 8, etc.] 1. trans. To grow over, to cover 
with growth; to overrun, overspread. (Now 
chiefly in pa. pple.) Also transf. and fig. 2. 
To grow over so as to choke; to grow more 
vigorously than. [OVER- I. 21, II. I.] 1523. 3. 
intr, To grow too large; to increase unduly. 
(Perfect tenses often with be.) [OvER- II. 5.] 
1490. 4. trans. To grow over, above, or 
beyond; to outgrow (clothes, etc.). [OVER- I. 
13.] 1536. 

2. The tares ouergrow the wheat 1623. 4. Phr. 
To o. oneself, to grow beyond one’s strength, 
proper size, etc. 

O-vergrowth. 1602. [Over- II. 8, I. S.] 
1, Excessive or too rapid growth; the result 
of this, over-luxuriance or abundance. 2. A 
1 over or upon something; an accretion 
1883. 

Overhair (0"vorhé?^1i). 1879. [OVER- I. 8.] 
In fur-bearing quadrupeds, the long straight: 
hair that grows over or beyond the fur. 

Overhand, adv. and a. 1579. [f. OVER 
prep. and adv. + HAND sb.] A. adv. (o:er- 
hand). +1. Over, upside down. 12. Out of 
hand, aside —1810. 3. With the hand over or 
above the object which it grasps; in Cricket, 
Tennis, etc. (with ref. to bowling, etc.), with 
the hand raised above the shoulder 1801. 4. 
Mining. From below upwards (in ref. to the 
working or ‘stoping’ of a vein). 5. Needle- 
work. In lo sew o. = OVERSEW. 

B. adj. (overhand). t1. Characterized by 
bringing the hand from above downwards 
1050. 2. Cricket, Tennis, etc. Of bowling, 
eto.: Done with the hand raised above the 
shoulder 1870. 3. Mining. Of the working of. 
a vein: Performed from below upwards. 
4. O. knot: a simple knot made by passing 
the end of a rope, string, etc., over the 
standing part and through the loop or bight 
80 formed 1840, 

O'verhang, sb, 1864. [f. next.] The fact 
or extent of overhanging; a jutting out; also 
concr. an overhanging or projecting part. 
Chiefly Naut. the projection of the upper 
parts of a ship, fore and aft, beyond the 
water line. 

Overhang (ó»vorhm-n), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
overhung. 1599. [OVER- I. 1, 3, 8.] 1. trans. 
To hang over (something); to be suspended. 
above; to project or jut out above. b. fig. To 
impend over; to threaten 1053, 2. intr. To 
hang over; to project beyond the base; to 
Ud 1 above 1667. 3. To support from above 

l. Ascend the hill which overhangs the city 
Jowerr. 2. Craggie cliff, that overhung Still as it 
rose MILT. 


O'ver-ha:rd, a. and adv. 1538, [OVER- II. 
7, 9.] Too hard; excessively hard. So 
Over-ha:rden v. O'ver-ha:rd-ly adv., 
-ness. 

O'ver-ha:sty, a. 1571. [Over- II. 7.] 
Too hasty; rash. So O'ver-ha'sti-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Overhaul (ó»voihQ-), v. 1020. [OVER- I. 
5, 14. Prob. of LG. origin; the three senses 
are also repr. in G. überholen.] 1. Naut. trans. 
To slacken (a rope) by pulling in the opposite 
direction to that in which it is drawn in 
hoisting; to release and separate the blocks 
of (a tackle) in this way. 2. Naut. and gen. 
To pull asunder in order to examine in 
detail; to examine thoroughly (e.g. with a. 
view to repairs, etc.) 1705. 3. Naut. and gen. 
To overtake, come up with, gain upon 1793. 

2. His own expressions of ‘overhaul’, for 
investigate, and ‘attackable’, are in the lowest 
style of colloquial slang DE QUINCEY. The 
drains..are being overhauled 1884. Hence 
O'verhaul sb. a thorough examination or 
scrutiny, esp. with a view to repairs. Over- 
havuling vòl. sb. 

Overhead, adv., a. OE. [Over head written 
as one wd.; see OvER- III.] A. adv. (over- 


[Over- II. 6.] 
So Over- 
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hea:d). Above one's head; aloft; up in the 
air or sky, esp. in or near the zenith; on the 
floor or story above 1532. b. So as to be com- 
pletely submerged or immersed; also fig. 
(See OVER prep. 3.) 1653. 

b. Her Husband was over-head in Debt 1700. 

B. adj. (overhead). 1. Placed or situated 
overhead, or at some distance above the 
ground. (Also applied to driving mechanism 
placed above the object driven, or to a 
machine having such mechanism.) 1874. 2. 
Applicable to one with another; ‘all-round’; 
general, average 1891. 

1. O. gear, driving-gear above the object driven. 
O. steam-engine, an engine in which the cylinder is 
above the crank, the thrust motion being down- 
ward. 2. O. charges, costs, etc. (also O-ver- 
heads sb. pl.), such general expenses of a works, 
institution, or the like, as rent, lighting, heating, 
clerical establishment, etc., which cannot be 
charged up to any particular branch of the work. 

Overhear (ó"voihi?3), v. [OE. oferhieran; 
see OVER- I. 15. In sense 2 a new comb. in 
XVI.] 1. trans. Not to hearken to; to dis- 
regard. OE. only. 2. To hear (speech, etc.) 
that is not intended to reach one's ears; 
to hear (a speaker) without his intention or 
knowledge 1549. 

Overheat (o*vozhrt), v. late ME. [OvER- 
II. 6.) trans. To heat too much, heat to ex- 
cess, make too hot. Also intr. for pass. (mod.) 

Overhouse (/voihaus) a. 1859. [f. OVER 
Prep., OVER- III. + HOUSE sb.] Passing over 
and supported by the roofs of houses (instead 
of posts); said of telegraph or telephone 
wires. 

Overhung (stress var.), ppl. a. 1708. [f. 
OVERHANG v.) 1. Placed so as to jut out 
above. 2, Having something hanging over it 
1845. 3. Suspended or supported from above 
1887. 4. [OVER- I. 18] That has been hung 
too long, as meat, etc. 1895. 

O:ver- indu- ige, v. 1741. [OVER- II. 6.) 
trans. To indulge to excess. Also intr, for 
refl. So O:ver-indu'lgence, t-ency 1631; 
also O:ver-indu-Ilgent a. 1728. 

O:ver-info'rm, v. 1681. [OVER- IL. 6.] 
trans. To inform, animate, or actuate to 
excess. 

Over-i-ssue, v. 1837. [OVER- IL. 6.) (rans. 
To issue in excess; e.g. to issue notes, stocks, 
shares, etc., beyond the authorized amount 
or the issuer's ability to pay. So O'ver- 
issue sb. an issue in excess. 

Overjoy (ó*voidsoi), v. late ME. [OVER- 
I. 1 (c), II. 4, 6.] f1. To rejoice over (tr. L. 
supergaudere) WYOLIF. 2. trans. To transport 
with joy or gladness. (Now usu. in pa. pple.) 
1571. b. intr. To rejoice too much 1720. 
Hence Overjoy-ed ppl. a. 

Overju:mp, v. 1608, [OvER- I. 5, II. 5, 2.) 
1. trans. and intr. To jump over; fig. to pass 
over; to transcend, 2. trans. To jump too far 
over. b. refi. To jump too far for one's 
strength. 1850. 

O-ver-king, o-verking. ME. [OvrR- I 
2b.) Hist. A superior king; a king who is the 
superior of other rulers called kings. 

Over-labour (lé-box) v. 1530. 1. trans. 
To overwork. [OvER- II. 2, 6.] 2. To labour 
excessively at; to elaborate to excess. [OVER- 
II. 6.] 1588. 

Overla-de, v. late ME. [f. OVER- I. 21, 
II. 6 + LADE v.] trans. To load with too 
heavy a burden, to overload. Hence Over- 
la:den ppl. a. 

Overland, sb. local. 1769. Land held by 
a particular tenure in the west of England 
(see O.E.D.). 

Overla:nd, over land, adv. 1589. [prop. 
two wds., often hyphened or written as one; 
f. OVER prep. + LAND sb.] Over or across 
land; by land (as opp. to *by sea"). 

Overland (ó*voilend), a. 1800. [attrib. 
use of prec.; see OVER- III.] Proceeding or 
lying over or across land; performed by 
Jet for or connected with a journey over 

and. 

O. route, a route entirely or partly by land; a 
(1) the route to India by ‘the Mediterranean: in 
America, any route westward from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific across the continent. 

O-verlander. Australia. 1843. One who 
journeyed overland from one Australian 
colony or capital to another (obs. exc. Hist.); 


OVERLIE 


spec. one taking cattle from one colony to 
another or over a long distance. So Over- 
land v. 

Overlap (6"-voilep), sb. 1813. f. next. ] 
A partial superposition or coincidence; the 
part or place at which one edge or thing 
overlaps another; spec. in Geol. (sce next, 3). 
b. attrib. O. joint, a joint in which one edge 
overlaps the other. 

Overlap (6*vaile-p), v. 1726. [f. OVER- 
I. 8 + LAP v.] 1. trans. To lap over; to 
overlie partially. Also fig. Also absol, or intr, 
2. To cover and extend beyond (lit. and fig.) 
1802. 3. Geol. Said of a newer formation 
which extends beyond the area or edge of the 
older one on which it mainly rests, and thus 
partly overlies a still older one below that: 
trans. with either of the lower formations as 
obj., or absol. 1832. 4. To lap or ripple over 
(see LAP v.“ 3, 4) 1863, 

Overlay (6"-voulé'), sb. 1725. t. next; see 
Over- I. 8.] 1. A cravat, necktie. Sc. 2, 
Printing. A piece of paper cut to the required 
shape and pasted oyer the impression- 
surface of a printing-press in order to make 
the impression darker in particular places, 
as in a woodcut 1824. 3. Something laid asa 
covering over something else; esp. a coverlet, 
a small cloth laid upon a table-cloth, ete.; 
also fig. 1794. 


Overlay (ene), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
overlaid. ME. (f. OVER- + Lay v.) I. To 
lay over. 1. (rans. To lay or place over, 


above, or upon something else (rare). (OVER- 
I. 1, 8.] 1570. b. To surmount or span with 
something extending over (rare). [OVER- I. 

1.] 1611. 2. To cover the surface of (a thing) 
with something spread over it, [OVER- I. 8.] 
b. Printing. To put an overlay upon (see 
prec. 2); also absol. +3. To cover super- 
fluously or excessively; spec. to overstock (a 
pasture with cattle, etc.). [OVER- I, 8, II. 6.] 
173g. 

1. b. To. o. With bridges rivers proud MILT, 2. 
The defect. . of being overlaid with drapery SIR J. 
8 3. A tree overlaid with blossoms 

IL To lie over. 1. To lie over (something 
else); more prop. OvERLIE, [OVER- I. 8.] 
late ME. 2. spec. = OVERLIE 2 a, 1557. 3. To 
affect like or as with a superincumbent 
weight. [OVER- I. 8, 21.] fa. To press severely 
upon; to distress; to overwhelm, overpower 
—1769. b. To press upon so as to impede the 
working or activity of; to weigh down; to 
smother, stifle 1609. 4. To conceal or obscure 
as if by covering up 1719. 5. Naut. To cross 
the cable or anchor of another vessel so as to 
cause chafing or obstruction. [OVER- I. 10.] 
1790. 

1. Loose shingle and boulders overlaid the 
mountain TYNDALL, 2. Sowes Ouerlaie and squise 
to death their pigges 1573. 3. a. We are on euer; 
syde ouerlayed with aduersitee COVERDALE, b, 
have been overlayd with businesse 1603. 4. Nor 
wou'd these scenes in empty words abound Or 0. 
the sentiment with sound 1719. Hence O-ver- 
layer, one who or that which overlays or overlies 
something. 

Overlay‘ing, vbl. sb. late ME. If. OVER- 
LAY v. + -ING!.] The action of OVERLAY v.; 
concr. a covering. 

Overleaf (de. volt, adv. 1843. (prop. two 
wds., OVER prep. and LEAF sb.) On the other 
side of the leaf (of paper). 

Overleap (vent h), v. IO E. oferhléapan.] 
1. (rans. To leap over, across, or to the other 
side of. [OVER- I. 5.] 2. trans. To pass over, 
omit, skip. (Now only as consciously fig. 
from 1.) OE. 13. To surpass in leaping; also 
fig. [OvER- II. 1.] —1603. b. refi. To leap too 
far. Macb. 1. vii. 27. 

1, Macb, 1. iv. 49. 2. Whatever objection. -he 
finds too heavy to remove, he over-leaps it 1041. 

Overleather (*voile:óo1). late ME. If. 
OVER adj. + LEATHER.) The upper leather of 
a shoe. = 

O'ver-li:beral, a. 1601. [Over- II. 7.1 
Too liberal. So O-ver-libera‘lity. O'ver- 
liberally adv. i 

Overlie (o"voiloi), v. Pa. t. overlay; 
pa. pple. overlain, [Early MK. oferliggens 
see OVER- I. 8. In xvn-xvin displaced by 
OVERLAY; reintroduced in XIX.] 1. (rans. TO 
lie over or upon; in Geol. said of a stratum. 
resting directly on another. 2. spec. a. To 
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smother by lying upon ME. tb. To lie with 
(a woman) —1480. t3. fig. To oppress —1530. 

2. The old idiot wretch Screamed feebly, like a 
baby overlain E. B, BROWNING. 

O-ver-lip. Now dial. ME. [orig. two wds., 
ME. overe lippe.) The upper lip. 

Overlive (ó"voulirv), v. Now rare. [OE. 
oferlibban, f. ofer- OVER- I. 18 + LIVE v.] 
trans. = OUTLIVE 1, Also fig. of things. b. 
intr. To survive OE. c. refl. To live too long 
1801. 

All the daies of y* elders that ouerliued Ioshua 
1551 Josh, 24:31. b. MILT, P.L. x. 773. 
Overload (0"voxló*d), sb. 1045. [OVER- II. 
8.] An excessive load or burden; too great 
a load. 

Overload (c d), v. 1558. [OvER- II. 
6.] trans, To put an excessive load on, to 
overburden; to overcharge (a gun). 

O-ver-lo-ng, adv. and adj. late ME. |f. 
Over- II. 9, 7 + Lone a.', LonG adv.) A. 
adv. For too long a time. B. adj. Too long. 
late ME. 

Overlook (6"-voaluk), sb. 1584. [OVER- I. 
16, 7, 5.] 1. A glance or survey; inspection 
or superintendence. b. A look down from a 
height; a place that affords such a view 1861. 
c. The tropical leguminous twining plant, 
Canavalia ensiformis 1837. 2. An oversight 
1887. 

Overlook (ó"voalu-k), v. late ME. If. OVER- 
+ LOOK v.] 1. trans. To look over the top of, 
80 as to see beyond. [OVER- I. 5.] 1559. b. 
fig. To overtop. Obs. or rare. 1567. 2, To look 
over and beyond and thus not see; to fail to 
see or observe; to pass over without notice; 
to ignore. (The chief current sense.) [OVER- 
I. 5.) 3. To look (a thing) over or through; to 
examine, inspect, survey; to peruse. Now 
rare or arch. [OvER- I. 16.] late ME. 4. To 
look down upon; to survey from a higher 
position, [OVER- I. 7.] late ME. b. Of a 
place: "To afford or command a view of 
1632. 15. fig. To 'look down upon'; to 
despise; to slight —1794. 6. To superintend, 
oversee, [OVER- I. 7.] late ME. 7. To look 
upon with the ‘evil eye’; to bewitch. (The 
popular word for this.) 1596. 

1. The wall was just too high to be overlooked 
HAWTHORNE. b. The laughing Nectar oyerlook’d 
the Lid DRYDEN. 2. The French. found it 
prudent to o, this insult HUME. 3. Two Gent. I. ii. 
50. 4. Have you no more manners than to o. a 
man when he's a writing? DRYDEN. b. The brow 
of the hill overlooking the Nairn valley 1895. 
6. To..o. the other servants 1830. 7. Vilde 
worme, thou wast ore-look'd euen in thy birth 
KS. Hence O-verlooker, one who overlooks; 
a spy; an overseer, 

Overlord (0"voxljid), sb. ME. [OVER- I. 
2 b.] A lord superior; one who is the lord of 
other lords or rulers. Hence Overlo'rd v. 
rare, to lord it over; to rule as an o, O'ver- 
lo:rdship, the position or authority of an o. 
Overly (óvvoili), a. Obs, exc. dial. ME. 
[f. OVER adv. + -LY'.] fl. Supreme. ME. 
only. 12. Superficial; cursory 1769. 3. 
Supercilious, overbearing, haughty. Now 
only dial. 1627. 

Overly (ó"voali), adv. OE. If. OVER adv. 
+ -Ly*,) 1, = Over adv. III. 4. In OE., Se., 
and U.S. +2. Superficially, carelessly 1853. 
13. On the surface —1573. 14. Haughtily, 
superciliously, slightingly —1650. 

Overman (ó"voamien), sb. ME. [OVER- I. 


2 b.] fl. A superior, leader, ruler, chief 
~1625. 2, An arbiter, arbitrator, umpire 
1470. 3. A foreman, overseer, esp. in a 


colliery 1708, 4. [tr. G. Uebermensch] = 
SUPERMAN 1896. 

Overman (dne n), v. 1636. [OVER- 
II. 6.] trans. To furnish with too many men. 
Overmantel (o*vozmrent']) 1882. [OVER- 
IIL] A piece of ornamental cabinet work, 
often including a mirror, placed over a 
mantelpiece. 


Overma'ntle, v. 1827. (OvER- I. 8.] 
trans. To cover over like a mantle. 
Overmaster (6%vaama'ster), v. ME. 


LOVER- I. 21.] 1. trans. To master com- 
pletely; to get the better of, overcome, 
conquer, (Chiefly fig.) 12. To be master over; 
to hold in one's power or possession —1648. 
Hence Overma:steringly adv. 
Overmatch (ó"voam:et]), sb. 1542. [OVER- 
II. 3.] fi. The condition of being over- 
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matched —1590. 2, A person or thing that is 
more than a match for some other. Const. 
genitive or for. Now rare. 1589. 

Overma:tch, v. ME. [OVER- IT. 3.) trans. 
To be more than a match for; to defeat by 
superior strength or skill; to surpass, excel. 

Over-measure (0"voumne'g!üi), sb. 1641. 
[Ovzn- I. 19, IT. 8 d.] Measure above what is 
ordinary or sufficient: excess, surplus. 

O-ver-mea'sure, advb. phr. late ME. 
[prop. two wds., OVER prep. and MEASURE 
8b.) Above the proper measure or amount; in 
excess, 

O-ver-mo-dest, a. 1614. [OvER- II. 7.] 
Too modest. So O-yer-mo-destly adv. 
O-ver-mo-desty. 

Overmuch (ö"-vərmv'tf; stress var.), a. 
and adv. ME. [OVER- II. 7, 9.] A. adj. Too 
much. Also absol, (rarely as sb.) B. adv. To 
too great an extent or degree; excessively. 
late ME. Hence Overmu:chness, excess, 
superabundance. 

O· ver- nice, a. ME. [OvER- II. 7. ] Too 
nice; too fastidious, scrupulous, or particular. 
So O-ver-ni-ce-ly adv., -ness. 

Overnight, over night (nel), advb, 
phr. (8b., a.) late ME. If. OVER prep. V. 3 + 
Nicur sb.] 1. Before the night (as considered 
in relation to the following day); on the pre- 
ceding evening; the night before (with im- 
plication that the result of the action con- 
tinues till the following morning). 2. During 
the night (till the following morning) 1535. 

1. His Head ached every Morning with reading 
of Men o. ADDISON, 2. He preferred tostay o. with 
the family 1894. 

B. sb. The preceding evening. (Now chiefly 
U.S.) 1581. 

C. attrib. or adj. (o-vernight) Of or belonging 
to the previous evening; done, happening, 
etc., overnight 1824. 

The limit of my o. journey 1870. 

Overpaint (-pé'-nt), v. 1611. [OVER- I. 8, 
II. 6.) t1. trans. To paint over with another 
colour 1014. 2. To colour too highly 1750. 

Overparted (ó'vorpátéd), a. 1588. [f. 
OvER- II. 5 + PART sb. + -ED'.] Having too 
difficult a part, or too many parts, to play. 

Overpass (ó'vorpa:s), v. Now somewhat 
rare. ME. If. OVER- + Pass v.] I. Transitive 
senses, in which over- is prepositional. 1. 
To pass over, travel over, move across or 
along. 2. To cross ME. 3. fig. To pass 
through (a period, an experience, ete.); often 
including the notion ‘to get over, surmount’; 
more rarely, to pass, spend (time), [OVER- I. 
16, 17.) ME. 4. fig. To go (or be) beyond in 
amount, rate, value, excellence, etc.; to lie 
beyond the range or scope of; to exceed, ex- 
cel, surpass ME. tb, To transgress —1597. 
5. fig. To pass over, leave out, omit. Now 
rare. late ME. 

3. Having overpassed many rubs and difficulties 
1645. 5. Some lesser errors. . we o. 1881. 

II. Intransitive senses, in which over- is 
adverbial. 1. To pass over, across, or over- 
head ME. 2. Of time, actions, experiences, 
ete.: To pass away, come to an end; to pass. 
Freq. in pa. pple. = At an end, past, over. 
ME. +3. To pass or remain unnoticed, to be 
let alone or omitted —1575. 

2. Now that this storm is overpast MARLOWE. 

Overpay (ó*voapé^), v. 1601. [OR. II. 5.] 
trans. To pay too highly, pay more than is 
due. So O-verpay sb. Over-pay-ment. 

Overpeer (6°vorpi*-a), v. 1565. [OVER- I. 7, 
1 (b).] 1. trans. To peer over, look across 
from above, look down on 1589. fb. To ‘look 
down upon’, domineer over —1590. 2. To rise 
or appear above; to tower over; to excel, 
outpeer 1565. 

Over-peo-ple, v. 1683. [OVER- II. 6.] 
trans. To people too much, overstock with 
people. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

O:ver-persua-de, v. 1624. [Over- I. 11.] 
trans. To bring over by persuasion; esp. to 
persuade against one’s own judgement or 
inclination. So Over-persua:sion. 

Overpitch (6*voapi-tf), v. 1859. [OVER- 
IL. 5.] 1. Cricket. trans. To pitch (a ball) too 
far in bowling. 2. fig. To pitch too high; to 
exaggerate 1888. 

Over-plea:se, v. 6.] 


1611. [OvER- II. 
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trans. To please too much. So O'ver- 
plea:sed, O-verplea'sing ppl. adjs. 

Overplus (ó*voaplos), sb. (adv., a.) late 
ME. [Partial tr. of (O)Fr. surplus SURPLUS, or 
med.L. superplus (XD, surplus (xm), the 
latter - OFr.] That which is over in addition 
to the main amount; an extra quantity; an 
amount left over, a surplus. b. loosely. 
Excess 1850. 1B. adv. or predicatively: In 
addition, in excess, besides, over —1655. C. 
adj. Remaining over, extra, surplus 1640. 

A. The landlord is paid out of the proceeds. The 
0. is returned to the tenant 1875. B. Ant. & Cl. 
IV. vi. 22. 

Overpoise (d"vompoi-z), v. 1555. [f. OVER- 
1.3 + POISE v.] trans. To weigh more than; 
mostly fig. Also intr. or absol. Hence O-ver- 
poise sb, the act or fact of outweighing, that 
which outweighs. 

Over-po-pulate, v. 1870. [OvER- II. 1.] 
trans. To over-people. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 
So O'ver-popula:tion. O-ver-po:pulous 
a., -ness. 

Overpower (ó"voipau?), v. 1593, [OVER- 
II. 1 b.] 1. trans, To overcome with superior 
power; to vanquish, master, 2. To render (a 
thing) ineffective or imperceptible, by excess 
of force or intensity 1646. 3. To overcome by 
intensity; to be too much for; to crush, 
overwhelm 1667. 

1. Those officers..were overpowered and dis- 
armed MACAULAY. 2. Strong sauces that o. the 
natural flavour of the fish 1806. 3. We might be 
overpowered with the grandeur of the house 1881. 
Hence Overpow-ering ppl. d., -ly adv. 

Overpraise (ü"voipré'z) v. late ME. 
[OvER- II. 6.] trans. To praise excessively; 
to praise more than one deserves. 

Overpress (o*vorpre:s), v. Now somewhat 
rare. late ME. [app. orig, a var. of OPPRESS, 
repr. L. opprimere; later assoc. w. literal 
senses of PRESS v.; see OVER-.] I. I. (rans. To 
oppress; to oppress beyond endurance. 12. 
To press upon with physical force, 80 as to 
overwhelm —1600. 13. To overburden, over- 
load -1713. 

1. My mind is overpressed with grief MILT, 

II. 1. To overcome by entreaty. rare. 1818. 
2. To press or insist upon (a matter) unduly 
1865. 3. To put too much pressure on (a per- 
son) 1886. 

2. He sometimes overpresses his point (mod.). 
So O-ver-pre-ssure, excessive pressure; pressing 
or being pressed too hard (esp. with study, etc.). 

O-verprint, sb. 1907. [f. next.) 1. An 
offprint or reprint 1911. 2. An addition to the 
design or inscription of a postage stamp 
printed over it 1907. 

Over-pri‘nt, v. 1853. [Over- II. 5.] 
1. Photogr. trans. To print (a positive) darker 
than it is meant to be. 2. To impress (a 
printed surface) with additional print 1911. 
3. To put through the press again with added 
matter; also, to print too many copies of 
1911. 

Overprize (-proiz), v. 1589. [OVER- II. 
5, 1.) 1. trans. To prize too highly; to over- 
estimate, overrate. 2. To exceed or surpass 
in value. Obs. or arch. 1593. 

1. Overprizing what they have already acquired, 
they make no further search 1663. 

Over-produ:ce, v. 1894. [Over- II. 6.] 
trans. To produce (a commodity) in excess of 
the demand or of a defined amount. So 
O-ver-produ:ction, production in excess of 
the demand 1822, 

O-ver-proof, a. (sb.) 1807. [OvER- III. 
That is ‘above proof’; containing a larger 
proportion of alcohol than is contained in 
proof-spirit; see PROOF sb. Also ellipt. as 
sb. = over-proof spirit. 

O-ver-propo:rtion, sb. 1666. [OVER- II. 
8 e.] Excessive proportion; excess of one 
thing in proportion to another. So O:ver- 
proportion v. trans. to make or estimate in 
excess of the true proportion. 

Overrate (ó"vo1ré^t), v. 1611. [OVER- II. 
5, 6.] trans. To rate too highly or above the 
real value or amount, b. To assess too 
highly for rating purposes 1884. 

Overreach (ó"-voaritf), sb. 1550. f. next.] 
1. A reaching over some thing or person. b. 
Too great a reach, stretch, or strain. 2. In 
ref. to a horse: The act of striking one of the 
fore feet with the corresponding hind foot; 
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the injury so caused 1607. 3. An act of 
overreaching in dealing 1615. 

Overreach (ó"voiritf) v. ME. [OVER- 
I. 6, 14, 9, 13, 21, II. 2, 5.] 1. trans. To reach 
or extend over or beyond; to rise above; to 
stretch beyond in space or time. 2. To over- 
take, come up with, attain to. Now Sc. ME. 
fb. To overpower —1638. 3. (rans. To extend 
or spread over (something) so as to cover it. 
Also absol. or intr. late ME. 4. intr. Of a 
horse, etc.: To bring a hind foot against the 
corresponding fore foot in walking or run- 
ning; esp. to strike and injure the heel of the 
fore foot with the hind foot. b. Also, 
generally, to bring a hind foot in front of or 
alongside a fore foot. 1523. 5. (rans. To gain 
an advantage over, get the better of, outdo; 
now always in a bad sense 1577. 6. refl. To 
reach, stretch, strain oneself beyond one's 
strength, beyond one's aim, eto. 1568. Also 
refl. and inir, with admixture of sense 5. 
* de To one mo far (lit, and 1 

2. Certaine ers We ore-wrought on the way 
SHAKS. 5. He Dover made any bargain without 
over-reacl (or, in the vulgar phrase, cheating) 
the person with whom he dealt FIELDING. Hence 
Overrea:cher, one who or that which over- 


reaches. 

Over-read (-ri:d), v. (OE. oferr&dan; see 
OVER- I. 16, 20, II. 2.] fl. (rans. To read 
over, read through —1048. 12. To re-read 
1036. 3. refl. and intr. To read too much 
1805. 

Over-re:ckon, v. 1615. [OvER- II. 0, 1.] 
1, trans. To overestimate. Also absol. 1646. 
12. To overcharge in a reckoning —1680. 

O:ver-refine (-rifoi-n), v. 1832. [OVER- 
II. 6.] trans. To refine too much; absol. to 
make over-fine distinctions. So O:ver- 
refined ppl. a. O:ver-refl'nement, too 
subtle refinement. 

Over-re-nt, v. 1589. [OvER- II. 0.] (rans. 
To rent (land, etc.) too highly; to charge (a 
tenant) too high a rent. 

Override (ó*vourobd), v. [OE. oferridan 
ride across; see OVER- I. 5, 9, 14, II. 1, 6.] 
1, trans. To ride over or across; to cross by 
riding (li. and ig.). b. To ride all over (a 
country), esp. with an armed force, so as to 
harry, etc. ME. 2. To ride over or upon (the 
fallen); to trample down by riding ME. 3. 
fig. To trample under foot (an ordinance, 
right, etc.); to set at nought; to assume or 
have authority superior to 1827. 14. To 
overtake by or in riding; to outride —1642. 
5. To ride (a horse) too much 1696. 6. To 
extend or pass over; to slip or lie over; Surg. 
to overlap, as when a bone is fractured and 
one piece slips over the other 1852. 

2. Syr Palomydes cam vpon sir ‘Tristram as he 
Was vpon foot to haue ouer ryden hym MALORY. 
3. Phr. To o. one's commission, to Beyond one’s 
commission, discharge one’s office in a high- 
handed and arbitrary manner. 6. A northern ice- 
sheet which overrode Canada GEIKIE. 

O'ver-rule, sb. 1803. [OVER- I. 2 b.] The 
rule of a higher or supreme power. 

Overrule (o"voxril), v, 1576. [OvER- I. 2.) 
tl. trans. To rule over, have authority over 
—1640. 2. To govern or control the rule of 
(a person, a law, etc.) by superior power or 
authority 1576. 3. To prevailover (a person) 
80 as to change or set aside his opinion. Also 
absol. 1591. 4, Of a thing: To prevail over, 
overcome 1586. 5. To rule against, set aside, 
as by higher authority; spec. in Law: a. To 
set aside (a previous action or decision) as a 
precedent; to annul, b. To rule against (an 
argument, plea, etc.); to disallow (an action). 
1593. c. To rule against (a person), to dis- 
allow the arguments or pleas of 1660. 

2. To o. them in their prices, so as the same be 
not sold at any dearer rates 1596. 3. I found 
myself led and influenced by another's will, 
unpersuaded, quietly overruled C. BRONTÉ. 4. 
The general causes that o. personal aims 1877. 
5. b. The chancellor overruled the objections. 
1875. c. Sir John Ernley. insisted. .but he was 
overruled MACAULAY. Hence Overru-er, one 
who overrules, controls, or directs. 

Overrun (6"vaarn-n), v. OE. [OvER- I. 4, 5, 
9, 10, 13, 16, II. 1, 2.] I. To run over (some- 

thing). I. trans. To run over or across (a line 
or surface); to pass over quickly —1649. b. To 
overflow ME. 12. To run through (a book, 
etc.); to glance through rapidly (sometimes 
implying omission) 1656. 13. To overwhelm 
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(as waves); to run over (as a horse or vehicle), 
run down, trample down, crush. Also fig. 
—1607. 4. To ride or rove over (a country) asa 
hostile force and so to harry and destroy; 
fto harass (a people) thus, to spoil (a city, 
etc.) late ME. 5. Of vermin, weeds, etc.: To 
Spread injuriously over; also of ivy, etc.: 
To grow over rapidly. Chiefly in pa. pple., 
const. with. 1669, 6. In various fig. and 
transf. senses (from 4 and 5). Now chiefly 
in pa. pple., const. with. 1538. 7. intr. To run 
over (said of a liquid or the containing 
vessel); to be superabundant or excessive 
E. 


4. The Northern parts were overrun and harried 
by the Scots 1631. 5. The mouldering ruin of an 
abbey overrun with ivy W. IRVING. A small cell 
overrun with mice 1887. 6. The Wife is over- run 
with Affectation ADDISON. 

II. To surpass in running, etc. I. trans. = 
OVTRUN 2; hence, to overtake or leave behind 
by or in running; also fig. to surpass. Now 
rare. late ME. b. To escape from by running 
faster than, to run away from; also fig. to run 
away from (duty, etc.); to desert, leave un- 
done. Now only dial. 1583. 2. To run farther 
than or beyond (a certain point, etc.); fig. 
to exceed 1633. b. To extend or project so 
as to overlie 1850. c. intr. To extend beyond 
the due length, or beyond any prescribed or 
desired limit 1864, 3. Printing. (trans. or 
absol.) To carry over words or lines of type 
into another line or page to provide for the 
addition of new matter or the removal of 
matter already composed; to cause to run 
over 1683. 

1. To o. one's in growth, strength [etc.] 
SIDNEY. b. Phr. To o. one's creditors, the CON- 
STABLE. 2. Phr. To o. the scent, (of hounds) to 
continue running Mt a point where the hare or 
fox turned off, and thus to lose the scent. To o. 

', to run too far; to exhaust or injure one- 
self with running; Jig. Hence Overru'nner, 
one who or that which overruns, 

Ovversale. 1889. (OveR- II. 8 d.] Specu- 
lative sale for future delivery to a greater 
amount than can be supplied; pl. sales 
beyond the available supply. 

Oversco:re, v. 1849. [OVER- I. 8.) trans. 
a, To score over; to cover with scores, cuts, 
or deleting lines. b. To obliterate by scoring 
across. 

O'ver-scru'pulous, a. 1597. [OvER- II. 7.] 
Too scrupulous. So O-ver-scrupulo:sity, 
-Scru:pulousness, 

Oversea (vəsi), a. and adv. late ME. 
lt. OVER prep. + SEA.) A. adv. (o:wer sea). 
Across or beyond the sea; abroad. B. adj. 
(o-versea). 1. Of or pertaining to movement 
or transport over the sea; transmarine 1552. 
12. Of foreign make -1651. 3. Foreign 1553. 

Overseas (6"-vousi-z), adv. 1583. If. OVER 
prep. + seas (app.) sb. pl.] = OVERSEA. b. 
quasi-sb. (with prep.). Foreign parts 1919. 

Oversee (d*vousi:), v. [OK. oferséon, f. 
ofer- OVER- + SEE v.] I. 1. trans. To look 
down upon, overlook; to survey; to keep 
watch over. [OvER- I. 7.] 2. To look over, 
look through; to inspect, examine; to peruse, 
esp. by way of revision for the printing-press. 
Obs. or arch, (OVER- I. 16.] late ME. 3. To 
superintend, supervise; to see after the doing 
or working of 1449. b. absol. To act as over- 
seer 1548. 4. To catch sight of without the 
knowledge of the person seen 1742. II, 1. = 
OVERLOOK v. 2. Obs. exc. dial. OE. 2. refi. 
To forget oneself, act unbecomingly; to err, 
blunder, act imprudently. Also intr. Obs. 
exc. dial. late ME. 

Overseen (óvorsin), ppl. a. late ME. 
[pa. pple. of prec.] 1. That has 'overseen 
himself’ (see OVERSEE II. 2); deceived, 
deluded, in error; acting imprudently, rash 
in action. Now arch. or dial. +2. Versed, 
skilled, ‘well seen’ in some subject (cf. 
OVERSEE I. 2) —1610. 

1. However Mr. Adye might have been o. in his 
Opinion as to the right of Seizure NELSON. Phr. 
O. with (or in) drink, also simply o., intoxicated. 


. exc. dial. 

Overseer (óvoisia, sb. late ME. It. 
OVERSEE + R.] 1. One who oversees or 
superintends, a supervisor 1523. tb. A person 
(formerly) appointed by a testator to super- 
vise the executor of the will —1667. c. (In 


full, O. of the poor.) An officer (appointed 
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annually) to perform various administrative 
duties mainly connected with the relief of the 
poor 1601. 12. One who ‘oversees’ a book, 
e. g., as critic, censor, reviser, or editor 1685. 
Hence O-verseership. : 

Over-se-ll, v. 1580. [OveR- II. 5, 6.] 
Tl. trans. To sell at more than the value 
—1768. 2. To sell more of (a stock, ete.) than 
one can deliver, or than exists. Also refi, 
1879. 

Overset (ó"voise't), v. ME. [OVER- I, 75 
ete.] fl. To oppress; to press hard 1572. 
12. To overcome, discomfit 1608. 3, To up- 
set, overturn, capsize; to turn upside down, 
Now rare, (OVER- I. 6.] 1592. b. inir. To cap- 
size; to be upset. Now rare. 1641. 4. trans, 
fig. To upset (an institution, state, or the 
like); to cause to fall into confusion. Now 
rare. 1679. b. To discompose (a person); to 
disorder, upset (the stomach, etc.) 1533. €, 
intr. To be upset, fall into disorder 1749. 5, 
To set up (type) in excess 1897, 

3. The postilion..overset the carriage MISS 
BURNEY. 4. b. The news is sure to o, him 
DICKENS. c. While kIngdoms o., Or lapse from 
hand to hand TENNYSON. Hence Ovverset sb, 
the act or fact of oversetting. 

Oversew (-- vos), v. 1864. [Ovxn- I. 5.] 
trans. To sew overhand ; to sew together two 
pieces of stuff, so that the thread between the 
stitches lies over the edges, 

Overshade (o*voifé-d), v. OK. [OVER 
I. 8.] 1. (rans. = OVERSHADOW v. 2. 2. To 
cast a shade over; to render gloomy or dark; 
to overshadow. Also absol, 1585. 

Overshadow (voifa-do*), v, [OE. ofer- 
aceadwian; see OVER- I. 8.) I. trans, To cast 
a shadow over; to cover or obscure with 
darkness, overcloud; to overshade. 2. To 
cover or overspread with some influence, as 
with a shadow; to shelter, protect OE. 3. To 
tower above 80 as to cast its shadow over; 
hence, to rise above, ‘cast into the shade’ 
1581, 

1. fig. Those misfortunes which were soon to O. 
her FROUDE. 2. O. me in the day of battle 1578, 
3. It was natural that the Crown, completely 
overshadowed by the great barons, should turn.. 
to the Church 1862. Hence Oversha-dower 
Oversha-dowing vòl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Overshine (Holm), v. (OE. oferscinan; see 
OVER- I. 7, 8.) 1. trans. To shine over or 
upon, toillumine, 2. To outshine; chiefly fig. 
1588. 


O'vershoe (Id), sb. 1851. (Ovzm- I. 8 e. 
A shoe of india-rubber, felt, etc., worn over 
the ordinary shoe as a protection from wet, 
dirt, or cold. 

Over-shoe, over-shoes (ó*voifüz), advb. 
phr. 1579. [orig. two wds.; see OVER prep. 
I. 2.] Of water, mud, etc.: So deep as to 
cover the shoes, shoe-deep. 

A man may go ouer-shooes in the grime of it 
SHAKS. 

Overshoot (ó*vo1jü-t), v. late ME. [OVER- 
I. 18, 4, 5, II. 2, 6.) 1. (rans. To shoot, dart, 
run, or pass beyond (a point, limit, etc.). tb. 
Naut. To sail past (a port, etc.) -1803. 2. To 
shoot a missile, ete., over or above (the mark) 
and so to miss; to shoot beyond; also, of the 
missile: To pass over or beyond (the mark). 
Also absol, (lit. and fig.) 1548. 13. fig. To shoot 
too hard, utter (a word) too violently or un- 
guardedly —1621. 4. To push or drive beyond 
the proper limit 1668. 5. To shoot or dart 
over or above 1774. b. To shoot too much 
over (a moor, etc.) so as to deplete it of game 
1884. 

1. Dogs, who running fleeter, over-shoot their 

ime 1755. 2. fig. To o. the mark, to go too far, oF 
farther than is intended or proper. To 0. oneself, 
to shoot beyond or over one's mark; to miss one's 
mark by going too far; to exaggerate; to fall into 
error. 1To be overshot, to be wide of the mark; 
be mistaken or deceived. 

Overshot (6*-vaifot), a. (sb.) 1535. 
next, with change of stress.] A. adj. Driven 
by water shot over from above. B. sb. The 
stream of water which drives an oversho! 
wheel 1759. " 

A. O. wheel, a water-wheel turned by the force ot 
water falling upon or near the top of the wi 
into buckets placed round the circumference. 
mill, a mill supplied with power by an 0. ee. 

Oversho-t, ppl. a. 1605. (pa. pple. 
OVERSHOOT v.] 1. In the senses of the be 
1774. 2. Said of a partially dislocated fet! 
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joint, in which the upper bone is driven over 
orin front of the lower bones 1881. 3. Having 
the upper jaw projecting beyond the lower 
1885. 

Overside, adv. and a. 1884. [Short for 
over the side; cf. overboard.] A. adv. (Sv 
səid). Over the side of a ship (into the sea, a 
lighter, etc.) 1889. B. adj. (ó"voasoid). 
Effected over the side of a ship; discharging 
over the side 1884, 

Oversight (ó"vousoit). ME. [OvER- I. 7, 
5.] 1. Supervision, superintendence; charge, 
care, management. 2. Omission or failure to 
see or notice, inadvertence; also, an instance 
of this 1477. 

2. It is all rather owing to O., than to any ill 
Intention 1076. It [the omission] may have been 


an o. 1865, 

O'versize, sb. 1849. [OVER- II. 8 d.] A 
size in excess of the proper or ordinary size. 

Oversi'ze, v. 1602. [f. OVER- I. 8, II. 6 + 
Sun v.'] Tl. trans. To cover over with size. 
Haml. II. Ii. 484. 2. To size too much 1878. 

O-ver-si-zed (stress var. ), ppl. a. 1801. [f. 
OVERSIZE sb. + -ED*.] Over or above the 
normal size, abnormally large. 

O'verskirt, U.S. 1883. [OYER- I. 8 c.] 
An outer skirt; drapery arranged over the 
skirt of a dress. 

Overslaugh (0"voislQ), sb. 1772. [- Du. 
overslag, t. overslaan (see next); or (in sense 1) 
from next.) 1. Mil. The passing over of one’s 
ordinary turn of duty in consideration of 
being required for a superior duty. 2, U.S. A 
bar or sand-bank which impedes the naviga- 
tion of a river; spec. that on the Hudson 
River below Albany 1776. 

Overslaugh (0"voaslQ), v. 1708. - Du. 
overslaan pass over, f. over- OvER- I. 5 + 
slaan strike.] 1. trans. To pass over, skip, 
omit. a, Mil. To pass over, skip, or remit the 
ordinary turn of duty of an officer, à com- 
pany, eto., in consideration of his (or its) 
being detailed on that day for a higher duty. 
b. U.S. To pass over in favour of another, as 
in nomination to an office; also, generally, to 
pass over, ignore 1846. 2, To bar, obstruct, 
hinder 1864. 

Oversleep (6"vousli-p), v. late ME. [OVER- 
1. 18, II. 2] 1. inir, and refl. To sleep beyond 
the time at which one ought to awake. 2. 
trans. To sleep beyond (a particular time) 
1526. 

1. They were weary, and overslept themselves 
nr TR I will not let you over-sleep, be sure 

Oversleeve (ó"vorsliv). 1857. (OVER- I. 
80.] An outer sleeve covering the ordinary 
Sleeve. 

Overslide (ó"vomslod), v. ME. [OVER- 
T. 4, 5.] fl. intr. To slide or slip away; to 
pass unnoticed. Usu. with let. —1500. 12. 
trans. = to let o. in 1. -1570, 3. To slide, slip, 
or glide over (a place or thing). Also intr. or 
absol. 1513. 

Overslip (6"vousli:p), v. Now rare. late 
ME. 1, trans. To slip or pass by (/ig.), pass 
over without notice; to omit, miss. [OVER- 
I. 4, 5.] tb. infr. or absol. To make a slip. 
Also refl. —1041. 12. intr. To slip or pass by; 
of time, to elapse (usu. implying the missing 
of an opportunity). [OvER- I. 4.] -1007. 13. 
trans. To slip away from, escape (a person); 
usu. fig. —1088. 4. To slip past or beyond 
(lit.). [OVER- I. 13.] 1595. 15. To slip beyond 
or outside of (fig.); to transgress through 
inadvertence —1592. 

3. Which all this time hath overslipp'd her 


thought SHAKS. 

O-ver-soul, 1841. [OvrR- I. 2.] Emer- 
son's name for the Deity regarded as the 
supreme spirit which animates the universe. 

Oversow (ó»vo180"), v. IO E. ofersdwan, f. 
ofer- OVER- + Sow v.; repr. late L. super- 
seminare (Vulg.).] 1. trans. To sow (seed) 
over other seed, or a crop, previously sown. 
[OvER- I. 1, 8.] 2. To sow (ground) with 
additional seed. [OvER- I. 8, 20.] OE. 3. To 
scatter seed over, sow with seed. Also fig. in 
pa. pple, (Fr. parsemé.) [OVER- I. 8.] 1618. 
4. To sow too much of (seed). [OVER- II. 6.] 
1890. 

1. His enemy came and oversowed cockle among 
the wheate N. T. (Rhem.) Matt, 13:25. 

Overspan (ó*voisps-n), v. 1918. [OVER- 
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I. 10, II. 1.] 1. trans. To extend above and 
across (something else) from side to side. 12. 
To span (a space) with an arch, etc., to 
‘throw’ (an arch, bridge, ete.) over a space 
1817. 

Overspend (6"voispe-nd), v. 1586. [OVER- 
I. 17, 13, II. 5, 2.] 1. trans. To spend or use 
till exhausted; to wear out. Usu.in pa. pple. 
overspent: worn out, exhausted with 
fatigue. 2. To spend more than (a specified 
amount) 1667; to spend beyond what is 
necessary 1857. b. refl. and intr. To spend 
beyond one's means 1890. 

1. Harvest Hinds o'erspent with Toil and Heat. 
DRYDEN. 

Overspread (ó*voispre:d), v. [OE. ofer- 
sprédan; see OVER- I. 8, 9.] 1. trans. To 
spread (something) over or upon something 
else. 2. To spread something over (some- 
thing elso); to cover with something spread 
upon the surface. late ME. b. in passive with 
with ME. 3. Of a thing: To spread or extend 
over (something else); to cover completely 
(lit. and fig.) ME. 

2. With hostile forces he'll o'erspread the land 


[y 3. A pink flush overspread her face GEO. 
Lor. 
fOversta-nd, v. 1600. [Over- I. 17. 


trans. To outstay, overstay —1784. 

Overstate (ovousté'-t), v. 1803. [t. OVER- 
II. 6, 5 + STATE v.] trans. To state too 
strongly; to exaggerate. So O-versta-te- 
ment. 

Overstay (d"vousté':), v. 1646. [OvER- I. 
18.] trans. To stay over or beyond (in time). 

Overstock (ó"voistok), sb. 1565. [OVER- 
I. 8 e, II. 8 d.] fl. pl. Knee-breeches; cf. 
nether-stocks —1580. 2. A stock or store in 
excess of demand or requirement 1710. 

Overstock (d"vousto-k), v. 1649. [OVER- 
IL. 6.] trans. To stock to excess; to glut. 

Overstrain (0*:voastré'n), sb. 1754. [OVER- 
IL. 8 b.] Excessive strain. 

Overstrain (O"voustré^n), v. 1589. [OVER- 
II. 6.] To subject to excessive strain (lit. and 
ig.). Also absol. or intr. 

Neuer will I ouerstraine my strength 1589. fig. 
This argument is greatly overstrained 1863. 

Overstream (6"voustri‘m), v. 1616, [OVER- 
I. 9.] trans. To stream over or across; to flow 
over in a stream. 

Overstre:tch, v. ME. [Over- II. 6, I. 10.] 
1. trans, To stretch too much (lit. and fig.). 2. 


To stretch or extend across, late ME. So 
O-verstretch sb. 
Overstrew (str, -stró"), v. 1570. 


[OvER- I. 8.] 1. trans. To strew or sprinkle 
(something) over something else. 2. To over- 
sprinkle with. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 1578. 

Overstride (-stroid), v. ME. [OVER- I. 
5, 10, 13, II. 1, 5.] 1. To stride over or across. 
2. To stride or extend beyond; fig. to surpass 
1637. 3. intr. To take longer strides than is 
natural 1899. 

Overstri'ng, v. 1880. (Over- I. 1, 10.) 
Pianoforte-making. trans. To arrange the 
strings of (a piano) in two (or three) sets 
crossing over one another obliquely. 

Overstrung (stress var.), ppl. a. 1810. 
[Over- II. 7 c, I. 1, 10.] 1. Too highly strung; 
excessively strained. 2. Of a piano: Having 
the strings arranged in two (or three) sets 
crossing one another obliquely 1880. 

Overstudy (-stp:di), v. 1641. [OvER- II. 
6, 2.] trans., refl, and intr. To study too 
much. So O-verstu-dy sb. 

O:ver-subscri-be, v. 1891. [Ovznm- II. 6.) 
trans. 'To subscribe for (a loan, shares, etc.) in 
excess of the amount required. So O-ver- 
subscri-ption. 

O:ver-supply:, sb. 1833. [OVER- II. 8 b.) 
A supply in excess of the demand or require- 
ment. So O:ver-supply: v. trans. to supply 
in excess. 

Overswarm (-swüm), v. 1587. 1. intr. 
and refi, To swarm in excess. [OVER- II. 6, 2.] 
2. trans. 'To swarm over (a place or region); 
to cover with a swarm. Also absol. or intr. 
[OvER- I. 9.] 1632. 

Oversway (o*vo1swé^), v. Now rare. 1577. 
[OvER- I. 2, 21, 11, 3, 6.] tfi. trans. To 
exercise sway over, govern; to domineer 
over, overrule, overpower 1680. tb. To 
prevail over by superior authority. Also 
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absol. -1878. 12. To lead into some course of 
action; to prevail upon —1710. 3. (rans. and. 
intr. To sway over; to cause to incline to 
one side, or so as to be overturned; to swing 
or incline thus 1622. 

Overswe'll, v. 1586. [OvER- II. 4, 6, 
I. 5, 13.) 1. trans. or intr. To swell to excess. 
(Chiefly in pa. pple. overswollen.). 2. trans. 
"To swellso as to overflow or cover. Also absol. 
or intr. 1595. 

Overswi-m, v. [OE, oferswimman; see 
OVER- I. 1,8, 9.] (rans. To swim or float over, 
across, or upon. 

Overt (vent), a. ME. [- OFr. overt (mod. 
ouvert), pa. pple. of ovrir (ouvrir) open i= L. 
aperire.] 11. Open, not closed; uncovered 
1552. 2. Open to view or knowledge; evi- 
dent, plain; unconcealed, not secret. ME. 

2. The General Judgment shall extend, not only 
to Mens O., but even their most secret Acts 1705. 
Phr. O. act (Law), an outward act, such as can be 
clearly proved to have been done, from which 
criminal intent is inferred. Letters o. = lettera 
PATENT. Market o., see MARKET ab. I. Pound o., 
open or public Pounp. Hence O'vertly adv. 


openly. 

Overtake (d%voaté'-k), v. [Karly ME. f. 
OVER- I. 14 + TAKE v.] I. (rans. To come up 
with; to come up to in pursuit; to catch up. 
b. fig. To come up with in any course of ac- 
tion; esp. to get through (a task) when hin- 
dered by other business, ete.; to work off 
within the time ME. 12. To get at, reach; 
to reach with a blow —1680. 3. Of some ad- 
verse agency or influence, as a storm, night, 
misfortune, ete. : To come upon unexpectedly, 
suddenly, or violently; to surprise, involve. 
late ME. 4. To overcome the will, senses, or 
feelings of; to ‘take’; to overpower with 
excess of emotion, Obs. or dial. late ME. +5. 
To overcome the judgement of; to ‘take in’, 
deceive ;in pa. pple. deceived, mistaken —1702. 
6. To overcome or overpower with drink, 
intoxicate. (Chiefly in pass.) Now dial. 1587. 

1. Phrase; Well overtaken; Faire sir, you are 
well ore-tane SHAKS. b. It's a job you could o. 
with the other STEVENSON. 3. Overtaken by a 
thunder storm 1794, 4. We were all so overtaken 
with this good news, that the Duke ran with it to 
the King Pepys, 6. To be sure the knight is over- 
taken a little; very near drunk 1770, 

Overta:sk, v. 1028. [OVER- IT. 6.) (rans. 
To task too heavily. 

Overta:x, v. 1050. [OVER- II. 6.) (rans. 
To tax too greatly or heavily; to exact or de- 
mand too much of. Hence Overta'xed ppl. 
a.; 80 O-vertaxa-tion. 

Overtee:m, v. 1002. [OVER- II. 5, I. 21.] 
a, intr. To teem or breed excessively ; also fig. 
b. trans. To exhaust by excessive breeding or 
production. 

Overthrow (6"-yorprd"), sb. 1513. 

I. If. next.] 1, An act of overthrowing; the 
fact of being overthrown; discomflture; ruin. 
2. Geol. An overturning or inversion of strata 
1891. 

1. The dangerous consorted Traitors, That 
sought at Oxford, thy dire ouerthrow SHAKS, 

II. It. OVER- I. 13.] In cricket, a return of 
the ball by a fielder, in which it is not caught 
or stopped near the wicket, allowing the bats- 
man to make more runs 1749; in baseball, a 
throwing of the ballover or beyond the player 
to whom it is thrown. 

Overthrow (ó*voipró"), v. ME. [f. OVER- 
I. 6 + THROW v.] 1. (rans. To throw (any- 
thing) over upon its side or upper surface; 
to upset; to knock (a structure) down, and 
80 demolish it. 2, fig. To cast down from a 
position of prosperity or power; to bring 
to ruin, reduce to impotence. late ME. 3, 
To subvert, ruin, bring to nought, demolish 
(an order of things, a theory, plan, institu- 
tion, government, etc.). late ME. 4, tTo 
upset in mental state; to overturn the normal 
sound condition of (the mind). late ME. 
15. intr. To fall over or down, tumble —1587. 

1. Then shal Niniue be ouerthrowen COVERDALE 
Jonah 3:4, 2. He..was overthrown with Thiers 
seven days afterwards 1894. 3. Here's Gloster, 
"That seekes to ouerthrow Religion SHAKS. 
what a Noble minde is heere o're-throwne! SHAKS. 
Hence O-verthrown (stress var.) ppl. a. (sb.). 

Overthrust (. vorbryst). 1883. [OVER- 
1.1,9.] Geol. The thrust of the strata or series 
of rocks on one side of a fault over those on 
the other side, esp. of lower over higher 
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strata, as in an OVERFAULT or faulted OVER- 
FOLD. 

Overthwart (6"vorpw6-at), adv. and prep. 
Now Obs. or rare. exc. dial. ME. f. OVER 
adv. + pwert adv.; see THWART adv.] A. adv. 
1, Over from side to side, or so as to cross 
something; across; crosswise, transversely. 
12. fig. Adversely; wrongly, amiss; angrily, 
*crossly' 1556. B. prep. 1. From side to side 
of; so as to cross; across. late ME. 12. Over 
against, opposite —1030. 3. On the opposite 
side of; across, beyond. Now dial. 1784. 

3. Far beyond, and o. the stream COWPER. 

Overthwart (6"-varpwout), a. and sb, Obs. 
exc. dial. ME. [f. prec.] A. adj. 1. Placed 
or lying crosswise, or across something else; 
transverse, cross-. tb. fig. Indirect 1050. 12. 
Opposite —1692. 3. fig. Inclined to cross or 
oppose; perverse, froward; captious, testy, 
‘cross’, unfriendly, unfavourable ME. 

1. Two crosse or ouerthwart wayes 1623. 2. Our 
o'erthwart neighbours DRYDEN, 3. Of a Spirit 
averse and over-thwart 1595. Hence O-ver- 
thwart-ly adv., t-ness. 

tB. sb. [The adj. used absol.] 1. A trans- 
verse or cross direction -1562. b. A transverse 
passage, a by-way, a crossing; a transverse 
line —1631. 2. An adverse experience; a 
‘cross’, a rebuff —1609; contradiction; a 
repartee —1595. 

1. Phr. At an o., to o., in a transverse direction; 


cross. 

Overthwart (»voxpwQat), v. Now rare or 
Obs. late ME. If. prec. adv. or adj.] 1. trans. 
‘To pass or lie athwart or across; to transverse, 
cross. b. To obstruct 1054. 2. fig. To act in 
opposition to; to thwart. Also absol. 1529. 

Overtime (ó"voitoim), sb., adv. 1868. 
[OvER- I. 19.] A. sb. Time worked over and 
above the regular hours; extra time, Also 
attrib. asin o. pay. B. adv. During extra time 
1878. 

Overtire (volte, , v. 1557. [OVER- I. 
21, II. 6.) (rans. To tire excessively, exhaust 
with fatigue. Hence Overti-red ppl. a. 
“tired out’. 

Overtoil (ó*voztoil), v. 1577. [OVER- I. 
21.] trans. To wear out by excessive toil; to 
overwork, fatigue. 

Overtone (6"-voatd'n), sb. 1867. [- G. 
oberton, contr. of oberpartialton upper partial 
tone.) Acoustics, etc. An upper partial tone; 
a HARMONIO, 

Overtone (vent), v. 1880. [OvER- 
II. 6.] Photogr. To ‘tone’ too much, give too 
deep a tone to. 

Overtop (,t), v. 1601. [OVER- I. 
1.] 1. trans. To rise over or above the top of; 
to surmount, tower above, top 1593. 2. fig. 
To rise above in power or authority; to over- 
ride 1501. b. To go beyond in degree or 
quality; to excel, surpass 1581. 

1. The crabbed mountaines which overtopped it 
1622, 2. b. In them the man somehow overtops 
the author LOWELL. 

Overto:pple, v. 1543. [OvER- I. 6, 3.) 1. 
trans. To overthrow (something unstable). 2. 
intr. To topple over 1839. 

Overtow-er, v. 1831. [OvER- I. 1 (b).] 
trans. To tower over or above. So Over- 
towering ppl. a. 1639. 

Overtrade (-tré'-d), v. 1622. [Over- II. 
5,2.] Comm. intr. and reft. To trade in excess 
of one's capital, or the needs of the market. 
b. trans. To do trade beyond (one's capital, 
stock, etc.). So Overtra:der. Overtra-ding 
vbl. sb. trading in excess of one's capital or 
the needs of the market. 

Over-train (-tré^n), v. 1856. [OvER- II. 
6.] trans. To train too much, to injure by ex- 
cessive training. b. To train (a creeping 
plant) too much or too high. 

TOvertrea:d, v. [OE. ofertredan; see OVER- 
I. 1, 9, 13.] a. To trample under foot; fig. to 
oppress, subdue. b. To step beyond —1020. 

Over-trouble (-tro-b’l), v. 1582. [OvER- 
II. 6.] trans, To trouble excessively. So 
O-vertrou:bled ppl. a. 

Overtru-mp, v. 1746. [OvER- II. 1.) 
trans. To play a higher trump than one al- 
ready played; also absol. and fig. 

Over-tru:sst, v. ME. [Over- II. 6.] 1. 
intr. To trust too much; to be over-confident. 
2. trans. To trust (a person or thing) too much 
1649. 
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Overtu-mble, v. 1600. [OvER- I. 6, 5.] 
trans. To cause to fall over; to overthrow. 
Now only poet. 

Overture (o"voztiüz, -tfür), sb. ME. [- 
OFr. overture (now ouverture) - L. apertura 
APERTURE, w. influence from ouvrir open.) t1. 
An opening, orifice, hole. Also fig. —1749. 
12. A revelation, disclosure, discovery —1654. 
3. An opening of negotiations; a formal pro- 
posal, proposition, or offer. late ME. 4. In the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
and in the supreme court of other Presbyter- 
ian churches: A formal motion proposing or 
calling for legislation 1576. t5. An opening for 
proceeding to action 1768. f6. An opening, 
beginning, commencement —1741. 7. Mus. 
An orchestral piece, of varying form and 
dimensions, forming the opening or intro- 
duction to an opera, oratorio, etc.; also, as 
an independent piece 1667. b. The introduc- 
tory part of a poem 1870. 

1. Diuers ouertures and holes were made vnder 
the foundacion 1548. 2. Lear 111. vii. 89. 3. There 
uS been overtures of marriage made unto him 

Overture, v. 1037. [t. prec. sb.] 1. trans. 
To put forward as an overture or proposal; to 
offer, propose. 2. In the supreme court of a 
Presbyterian church: To bring forward as an 
overture; to introduce as a motion 1671, b. 
To present or transmit an overture to (a 
church court); to approach with an overture 
1864. 3. To introduce with, or as with, a 
musical overture; to prelude 1870. 

Overturn (0"voxtbun), sb. 1502. [OvgR- 
I. 6, 10.] 1. The act of overturning or fact 
ot being overturned; an upsetting; a revolu- 
tion. 2, Geol. = OVERFOLD sb. 1877. 3. Turn- 
over in the course of trade 1882. 

Overturn (j*voitó'in) e. ME. [Over- I. 
6, 14, 10.) 11. infr. Of a wheel, and fig. of 
time: To turn round, revolve -1049. 2, (rans. 
To turn (anything) over upon its side or face; 
to upset, overthrow; to cause to fall over or 
down ME. b. intr. To turn over, capsize, up- 
set. late ME. 3. trans. To overthrow, subvert, 
bring to ruin. late ME. 14. To upset, dis- 
order (stomach, ete.) -1704. 15. Toturnaway; 
to pervert —1587. 

2. They ouerturned their Canoa with a great 
violence 1555. 3. We shall o’re-turne it [the King- 
dome] topsie-turuy downe SHAKS. Hence Over- 
tu. rnable a, Overtu-rner. 

Over-value (6"-varvie:liu), sb. 1611. [OvER- 
II. 8d.] A value or estimate greater than the 
worth of a thing. 

Overvalue (6*vorvie-liu), v. 1597. [OvER- 
II. 5. 1 b.] 1. trans. To value (a thing) above 
its worth; to overestimate. b. To put too 
high a money valuation upon 1641. 12. Of a 
thing: To surpass in value —1772. 

1. b. If the policy be enormously overvalued, 
that will be evidence of fraud 1847. So O-ver- 
valuation, the action of overvaluing. 

Overwa'k, v. 1533. [OVER- I. 9, 10, II. 
2.] 1. trans. To walk over. 2. refl. To walk 
too much or too far 1662. 

O-verwash (-wof) sb. 1889. [f. next.] 
Geol. The material carried by running water 
from a glacier and deposited over or beyond 
the marginal moraine. 

Overwash (-wo:, v. 1577. [OYER- I. 5, 
9.] trans. To wash or flow over (something); 
to bathe by flowing over. 

Overwatch («vorwo-tf), v. 1503. [OvER- 
I. 1 (c), 17, 21.] 1. trans. To keep watch over 
1618. 12. To watch all through (a night) 
—1590. 3. To weary or exhaust by keeping 
awake or by want of sleep. Now chiefly in 
pa. pple. 1563. 

Overwear (*voiwé?), v. 1578. [OVER- 
I. 21, 17.] 1. To wear out or exhaust with 
toil, etc. 2. To wear out (clothes, etc.), wear 
threadbare 1630. 3. To wear (something) 
away or to an end; to outwear 1581. 

Overweary (o"vorwi*ri), v. 1576. [OvER- 
I. 21, II. 6.] trans. To overcome with weari- 
ness; to tire out. 

Overween (6vaiwi-n), v. Now chiefly in 
ppl. a. ME. [OvER- II. 5, 6.] 1. intr. To have 
too high expectations or too high an opinion 
of oneself; to be arrogant or presumptuous. 
12. To think too highly (of) -1621. 3. trans. 
(and refl. = 1). To over-esteem (usu. oneself, 
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or something of one's own) —1674. 14. To 
* to dicas 1620. 

|. Mow! Fou ouer-weene to take 
Hence Ovacebening vbl. sb. (now Mao D 

ance, self-conceit; over-estimation. Overwee-n- 

g ppl. a. over-confident; conceited, arrogant, 
presumptuous, seif-opinionated; of opinion, ete,” 
exaggerated. Overwee-ning-ly adv., ness. 

Overweigh (5"vorwé'), v, ME. [Ovrm- 
II. 1, 5, I. 21.] 1. trans. To exceed in weight, 
(physical or moral); to overbalance, out- 
welgh. 2. To weigh down, overburden, op: 
press 1577. 3. intr. To preponderate; to weigh 
too much 1862. 

2. Say what you can; my false ore-weighs your 
true SHAKS, 

Overweight (0*voxwé't), sb. 1511. [OVER- 
I. 19, II. 8 C.] 1. Something over the exact or 
proper weight; extra weight. 2. Greater 
weight (than that of something else); pre- 
ponderance (physical or moral) 1626. 3. Too 
great, weight; also fig. 1577. 

Over-weight (ó"vorwé't), a. 1688. [OVER 
prep. + WEIGHT sb.) Above, or in excess of, 
the ordinary weight; too heavy. 

I was charged a few pounds of o. luggage 1888, 

Overwei'dht, v. 1603, [OvxR- II. 6.] 
11. trans. To give or attach too much weight 
to FLORIO. 2, To weight too heavily; to over- 
burden, overload (lit, and /ig.). Chiefly in pa. 
pple, 1753. 

tO-ver-wet, sb. 1626. [Ovzx- II. 7.] Too 
great wetness BACON, So O'ver-we'tness, 

Overwhelm (óvoihwe]m), v. ME. [f. 
OVER- I. 6, 8 + WHELM v. roll.) 1. trans. 
To overturn, upset; to turn upside down. 
Obs. exc. dial. 2. trans. To cover (anything) 
as with something turned over and cast upon 
it; to bury or drown beneath this; to sub- 
merge completely (and ruin or destroy) 1450, 
tb. To overhang 80 as to cover more or less 
SHAKS. 3, fig. To overco ər overpower; to 


bring to ruin or destr n; to crush 1529, 
b. To overpower utterly with some emotion 
1535. c. To ‘deluge’ with 1800. 

1. The earthquake..overwhelmed a cham of 
mountains of free stone more than 300 miles long 
1796. 2. Pompeii was overwhelmed by a vast 


accumulation of dust and ashes HUXLEY. b. 
Hen. V, Ul. . 11. 3. We Starve at home, abroad 
our debts ore-whelm b. I was over- 
whelmed with the se: condition DE FOE. 
€. The whole party. . were overwhelming him with 
praises 1806, Hence Overwhe-iming ppl. a., “ly 
adv., -ness. 

Overwind (ó*voxwoi-nd), v. 1682, Pa.f. and 
pa. pple. overwound. [OVER- IT. 5.) trans, 
To wind too tight, as in tuning a musical 
instrument; to wind (a watch, oto., or, in 
Mining, the hoisting rope or chain) too far. 

O-ver-wirse (-woiz), a. 1588. [OVER- II. 
7.] Too wise, affectedly wise. Not over-wise, 
rather deficient in wisdom. Hence O'ver- 
wi'se-ly adv., -ness. O-ver-wi-sdom. 

O-verword, sb. Chiefly Sc. 1500. [OVER- 
I. 20.] A word or phrase repeated again and 
again; esp. the refrain of a song. 

Overwork, sb. (OK. oferweorc, f. ofer- 
OvER- I. I.] I. (o*voaw?ak). fl. A superstruc- 
ture; spec. in OE. a sepulchral monument. 
OE. and ME. 2. Extra work. [OvER- I. 19.] 
1858. IL (6"-vorwd-ak). Excessive work, work 
beyond one's capacity. [OvER- II. 8 b.] 1818. 

Overwork (*vorwiik) v. Pa. t. and 
pple. -wrought, -worked. (OE. oferwyrcan, 
f. OvER- I. 8.] I. 1. (rans. To work all over, 
decorate the surface of. (Only in pa. pple.) 
[OvER- I. 8.] 12. To work upon successfully; 
to gain over to a certain course. [OVER- I. II. 
=1661. II. 1. trans, To cause to work too 
hard; to work (a man, horse, etc.) beyond his 
Strength; to weary or exhaust with work. 
[OvzR- II. 6, I. 21.] 1530, b. To fill too full 
With work 1876. C. intr. To work too much 
1894. 2. To work too much upon; to elabor- 
ate to excess. (Only in pa. pple.) |OVER- II. 
6.] 1638. 3. trans. and fig. To stir up or excite 
excessively 1645. 

1. OverwoPking my eyes by candlelight PEPYS. 
b. My days with toil are overwrought LONGF.. 9» 
Till my brain became, In its own eddy boiling 
and o'er-wrought, A whirling gulf of phantasy 
and flame BYRON. ui 

Overworn (6"vorw6an; stress variable), PP" 
a. 1565. [f. OVER- I. 21, 17 + Wor ppl. a. 
1. Much worn, the worse for wear; thread- 
bare; faded. 12. Obsolete —1010. 3. Worn 


— 
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out, exhausted, spent, as with age or toil 
1592. 4. Spent in time; passed away 1592. 

. T'wel. N. II. i. 66. 4. Musing the morning 
is so much o'erworn SHAKS. 

Overwrite (0"vouroi:t), v. 1699. [OVER- 
I. 8, 20, II. 6, 2.] 1. a. trans. To write (some- 
thing) over other writing, as a palimpsest. b. 
To write over, to cover with writing. 2. To 
re-write 1874. 3. a. intr. To write too much; 
b. refi. To exhaust oneself by excessive writ- 
ing; C. (rans. To write too much about (a 
subject) 1837. 

Overwrought (6"-vourd-t), ppl. a. 1670. 
[pa. pple. of OVERWORK v.] 1. a. Exhausted 
by overwork. b. Worked up to too high a 


pitch. 2. Elaborated to excess; over- 
laboured 1839, 
Over-zeal (6"voazi-l). 1747. [OVER- II. 


8d.] Toogreatzeal; excess of zeal. So O ver- 
zealous (-ze-los) a. 1635. 

Ovi-', comb. form of L. ovum egg, as in 
Ovi-ferous [-FEROUS], a. Anat. and Zool. egg- 
bearing; applied esp. to special receptacles in 
which the ova of some crustaceans are car- 
ried. O-viform [-FoRM], a. having the form 
of an egg, egg-shaped. Ovigerm ("vi 
d354m) [GERM], an (unfertilized) ovum. Ovi- 
gerous (ovi-dséros) [-GEROUS], a. Anat. and 
Zool. bearing or carrying eggs. Ovi'vorous 
L. -vorus devouring + os], a. egg-eating. 

Ovi-*, comb. form of L. ovis sheep, as ovi- 
bovine, oviform, ovivorous adjs. 

Ovicapsule (6"vike-psiul). 1853. lf. Ovi-* 
+ CAPSULE.] Anat, and Zool. A capsule or 
sac containing an ovum or ova; an egg-case, 
an ovisac. Hence Ovica:psular a. 

Ovicell (ó"-visel). 1870. Uf. Ovi-' + CELL.] 
1, A receptacle for the ova in certain Polyzoa; 
also called oocyst or occium. 2. A cell which 
when impregnated becomes a new individual; 
an egg-cell; a germ-cell; an ovum or ovule 
1875. 

Ovicide (d. visold), joc. 1845. [f. Ovi-* + 
-CIDE 2.] Sheep-killing. So O-vicidal a. 

Ovicyst (6"-visist), 1877. (f. Ovr-*  Cvsr.] 
Zool. A receptacle in which the ova are 


hatched in some ascidians. Hence Ovi- 
cy'stic a. 
Ovidian (ovi-diin), a. 1617. [-IAN.] Be- 


longing to or characteristic of the Latin poet 
Ovid (Publius Ovidius Naso, B.C. 43-A.D. 17), 
or his poetry. 

Oviduct (ó"vidnkt). 1757. ( mod. L. 
oviductus; see Ovi-!, Duct.) Anat. and Zool. 
The duct or canal forming a passage for the 
ova or eggs from the ovary, esp, in birds; 
in mammals the corresponding structure is 
more usu. called the Fallopian tube. So 
Oviducal (ó"vidiükàl) a. of the nature of 
an o. 

Ovine (ó"-voin), a. 1828. [~ late L. ovinus, 
f. ovis sheep; see -INE'.] 1. Of, pertaining to, 
or characteristic of, sheep or a sheep; in 
Zool. belonging to the Ovine, a subfamily of 
ruminants, comprising the various kinds of 
sheep. 2. fig. Sheeplike, sheepish 1832. 

Oviparous (ovipáros) a. 1640. (t. L. 
oviparus + obs; see OVI-', -PAROUS.] Zool. 
Producing ova or eggs; applied to animals 
that produce young by means of eggs. (Opp. 
to Vivirarous.) So Oviparity (o"vipweriti), 
the condition or character of being o. 

Oviposit (ó»vipo'zit), v. 1816. [f. OVI- + 
L. posit-, ppl. stem of ponere place; cf. de- 
posit.] Zool. intr. To deposit or lay an egg or 
eggs; esp. by means of an ovipositor, as an 
insect. b. trans. To deposit or lay (an egg) 
1847. So Oviposi-tion. 

Ovipositor (o»vipozitói). 1816. [f.as prec.; 
see -OR 2.] Entom. A pointed tubular organ 
at the end of the abdomen of the female in 
many insects, by means of which the eggs 
are deposited, and (in many cases) a hole 
bored to receive them. 

Ovisac (6"-viswk). 1835. [f. OvI-' + Sac.] 
Anat. and Zool. A sac, cell, or pouch contain- 
ing an ovum (as a Graafian follicle), or a num- 
ber of ova; an egg-case. 

Ovism (6"-viz’m). 1892. [f. L. ovum + 
-ISM; in mod. Fr. ovisme.] Biol. The old theory 
that the ovum or female reproductive cell 
contains the whole of the future organism in 
an undeveloped state, the male cell or sper- 
matozoon acting merely as a stimulant; opp. 
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to spermism or animalculism. So Ovist 
(6*-yist), one who holds the theory of o. 1836. 
Ovistic a. 1893. 

Ovo- (6"vo), used as a var. of comb. form 
Ovi- as in O:vo-rhomboi:dal, ete. See -0-. 

Ovogenesis (dvd mts). 1886. (mod. 
L., f. Ovo- + GENESIS; cf. OOGENESIS.) Biol. 
The production or formation of an ovum. So 
Ovogene:tic, Ovo-genous adjs. contribut- 
ing to the formation or growth of an ovum. 

Ovoid (de. void), a. and sb. 1828, [- Fr. 
ovoide (Buffon) — mod. L. ovoides, f. L. ovum 
egg; see -0ID.] A. adj. 1. Resembling an egg, 
egg-shaped. 2. Comb.: esp. with another adj., 
denoting modification of the form expressed 
by the latter, as 0.-oblong 1870. B. sb. A body 


or figure of ovoid form 1831. So Ovoi-dal 
(ovoi-dàl) a. 1799. 
Ovolo (ö"-võlo). Pl. ovoli (h). 1663. 


[- It. ovolo, dim. of foro, uovo :- L. ovum 
EGG sb.] Arch. A convex moulding of which 
the section is a quarter-circle or (approx.) à 
quarter-ellipse, receding from the vertical 
downwards; also called quarter-round or 
echinus. 

Ovology (ovolódsi) 1842. [f. Ovo- + 
-LoGy.] That part of biology or embryology 
which treats of the formation and structure 
of the ova of animals. So Ovolo'gical a. 
Ovo-logist. 

O:vo-te:stis. 1877. [mod.L., f. Ovo- + 
"TESTIS.] Zool. An organ in certain inverte: 
brates producing both ova and spermatozoa ; 
a hermaphrodite gland. 

Ovo-viviparous (6":vo,vivi-pares), a. 1801. 
lt. Ovo- + ViviPAROUS.] Zool. Combining 
oviparous and viviparous characters; pro- 
ducing eggs which are hatched within the 
body of the parent. 

Ovular (ó"viulii), a. 1855. f. OVULE + 
ARI. ] Biol. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of an ovule. 

Ovulate (O"viulét), a. 1801. [t. mod.L. 
ovulum OVULE + -ATE*.] Having or contain- 
ing an ovule or ovules. Chiefly in comb., as 
biovulate, etc. 

Ovulation (o"viuléfon). 1853. [f. OVULE 
+ -ATION.] Physiol. and Zool. The formation 
and development of ovules or ova, and (esp.) 
their discharge from the ovary, as occurring. 
in female mammals. Hence O-vulate v. 

Ovule (6"-viul). 1830. [- Fr. ovule (Mirbel 
1808) — mod. (and med.) L. oculum; see next.] 
1. Bot. The rudimentary seed in a phanero- 
gamous plant; the body which contains the 
female germ-cell, and after fertilization be- 
comes a seed. 2. Zool. and Physiol, The fe- 
male germ-cell of an animal; spec. the un- 
fertilized ovum 1857. So Ovuliferous, a. 


bearing or producing ovules. O-vulist = 
OvisT. 
Ovulum (6%-viulim). Pl. ovula. 1822. 


[(med. and) mod.L. ovulum, dim. of L. ovum 
egg; see -ULE.] 1. Zool. and Physiol. = 
OVULE 2. 1822. 2. Zool. A genus of gastropod 
molluses, including the Egg-shell (O. ovum) 
with an egg-shaped shell 1837. 

Ovum (6"-vim). Pl. ova (6"-va). 1700. [L. 
egg. J. 1. Zool. The female germ in animals, 
capable when fertilized by the male sperm 
(and in some cases without such fertiliza- 
tion) of developing into a new individual. 2. 
Arch. An egg-shaped ornament or carving 
1727. 3. attrib., as 0.-producl, etc. ; often with 
pl., as ova-duct, ete. 1753. 

Owe (6"), v. (OE. ágan = OFris. āga, OS. 
égan, OHG. eigan, ON. eiga, Goth. aigan; 
Gmc. perfect-pres. vb. (of. CAN v.!, DARE v.', 
May v. ); f. *ai3- - TE. *oik- *ik-, repr. also 
by Skr. -ié possess, own. Cf. OWN d.] I. trans. 
To have; to possess; = OWN v. 2. Obs. exc. 
dial. 

The Oxe. .knowes who owes him, and feedes him 


628. 

H. To have to pay. 1. To be under obliga- 
tion to pay or repay (money, et.); to be in- 
debted in, or to the amount of; to be under 
obligation to render (obedience, honour, etc.). 
Const. with simple dat. or to. (The chief cur- 
rent sense.) ME. b. absol. To be in debt 1460. 
2. transf. a. To have towards another (u 
feeling, regarded as something which is yet 
to be rendered in action); to bear (good or ill 
will). Obs. exc. in to owe a grudge. late ME. 
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b. To bear to some one or something (a rela- 
tion, as dependence, etc., which has to be 
acknowledged); to ‘own’ (rare) 1644. 3. fig. 
To be indebted or beholden for. Const. to (or 
simple dative). 1591. fb. Without direct obj.: 
To be beholden (/o a person for something) 
1680. 

1. He seide to the firste, Hou moche owist thou 
to my lord? WycLtr Luke 16:5, 2. I o. euen for 
the clothes vpon my backe 1007. 3. We o. the 
discovery of the prismatic spectrum to Sir Isaac 
Newton 1808. 

III. I. To have as a duty; to be under 
obligation (£o do something). (Followed by 
inf. with or without fo). —1537. 12. quasi- 
impers. (usu. with inf. clause as subject): 
(It) behoves, befits, is due (to); e.g. him owe 
(or owelh) — it behoves him, he ought; as 
him owe, as befits him, as is due to him —1500. 
Hence Ow-er, fan owner; a debtor (rare). 
Owing vbi. sb. that which one owes; debt. 

Owelty (elt). 1579. [- AFr. owellé, f. 
OFr. owel : L. equalis EQUAL; see -1Y!.] Law. 
Equality. 

Owenian (ó"Lniàn) a. 1883. [f. surname 
Owen + -IAN.] Of or pertaining to Robert 
Owen (1771-1858), a social reformer who adyo- 
cated the reorganization of society on a sys- 
tem of communistic co-operation, which he 
endeavoured to carry into practice in various 
industrial communities. So Owienist, 
Ow-enite, a follower of Owen. 

Owing (din), ppl. a. late ME, (f. OWE 
v. + -ING*.] 1. That owes; under obligation; 
indebted, bounden, beholden. Now rare 
or Obs. 2. That is yet to be paid or rendered; 
owed, due. Const. fo or simple dat. (The 
usual current sense.) late ME. 3. fig. Owing 
to: a. pred. That owes its existence to; at- 
tributable to; caused by, ‘due to’ 1055. b. 
Hence, as prep. phr.: In consequence of, on 
account of, because of 1814. 

1. I am greatly o. to your Lordship for your last 
favour PEPYS. 2. All that was o. for the children 
1782. 3. b. O. to his natural disposition to study 
..he had been bred with a view to the bar SCOTT. 

Owl (aul), sb. [OE. dle = OLG. "ila 
(MLG., MDu. üle, Du. ui), ON. ugla i= 
*uwwaldn, parallel with *wwwildn, repr. by 
OHG. üwila (MHG, iule, G. eule).] 1. A 
nocturnal bird of prey, well known by its 
doleful *hoot', having a large head, small 
face, raptorial beak, and large eyes directed 
forwards, beset by a disc of radiating fea- 
thers; feeding on small birds, mice, and the 
like. b. The common British species are the 
Barn O. (White, Silver, Yellow, Church, 
Hissing, Hobby, Screech O.); the Tawny O. 
(Brown, Grey, Beech, Ferny, Hoot, Hooting, 
Ivy, Wood O.); the Long-eared or Horned O., 
ete. late ME. c. Ornith. Any bird of the sub- 
order Striges. (‘The known species are about 
200.) 1706. d. In provb. sayings. late ME. 
2. transf. and fig. Applied to a person in al- 
lusion to nocturnal habits, to appearance of 
gravity and wisdom, etc. Hence = wiseacre, 
solemn dullard.late ME. 3. a. A name for the 
Lump Fish, more fully Sea O. 1001. b. The 
owl-ray 1802. 4, A variety of the domestic 
pigeon; also called O.-pigeon 1725, 

1. The clamorous Owle that nightly hoots SHAKS, 
d. To carry or send owls to Athens, after Gr. „abr“ 
"Adjvate dye = to take a commodity where it al- 
ready abounds. As drunk as owls MARRYAT. 

attrib. and Comb., as o.-flight, -eyed adj., etc.; o. 
train U.S. slang, a train running during the night, 
b. esp. in names of animals, as o.-monkey, a 8. 
Amer, monkey of the genus Nyctipithecus; «moth, 
a very large Brazilian moth (Erebus strix) resem- 
bling an owl in its colouring and in the appearance 
ofits hind wings; -parrot — KAKAPO; -pigeon: 
see 4; -ray: see 3. Hence Owl v. intr. to behave 
like an owl; to pry about, prowl, esp. in the dark. 
Now chiefly dial. 

Ow-ler. Obs. exc. Hist. 1690. [app. f. prec.; 
see -ER! 1.] One engaged in the illegal ex- 
portation or ‘owling’ of wool or sheep from 
England; also, a vessel so employed, an owl- 
ing boat. So Ow-ling vbl. sb. the trade of an 
0. 

Owlery (aulori). 1817. [f. OWL sb. + 
-ERY.] 1. A place where owls are kept; a 
haunt of owls. 2. Owlishness 1831. 

Owlet (au-lét). 1542. [dim. f. OWL + -ET. 
Cf. HowIEr.] An owl; a young owl or little 
owl. 
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Comb. o.-moth, an American name for any 
moth of the genus Noctua or family Noctuidæ. 

Ow--$lass. 1560. [f. OWL sb. + Glass 
sb, II. 5. = Eulenspiegel, name of a German 
jester of mediwval times; a prototype of 
roguish fools; hence, A jester, buffoon. 

Owlish (aulif) a. 1611. [f. OWL sb. + 
-ISH'.] Owl-like; resembling an owl, or that 
of an owl. Hence Ow-lish-ly adv., -ness. 

Owl-light. 1599. lf. OWL sb. + LIGHT 
sb.] The dim light in which owls go abroad; 
twilight, dusk; also (in early use) the dark. 

Own (on), a. [OE. dgen = Oris. égen, 
éin, OS. égan, OHG. eigan (Du., G. eigen), 
ON. eiginn :- Gmc. *aizanaz, adj. use of the 
pa. pple. of OWE, prop. ‘possessed’, owed'.] 
That is possessed or owned by the person or 
thing indicated by the preceding sb. or pron.; 
of or belonging to oneself. or itself; proper, 
peculiar, particular, individual. 1. Used after 
a possessive case or adj., to emphasize the 
possessive meaning. b. Expressing tender- 
ness or affection; also (usu. joc.) in superl. = 
very own. late ME. c. Own in the predicate 
sometimes has the force of self in the subject, 
asin ‘Iam my own master’ = ‘I myself (and 
not some one else) am my master’ 1551. 2, 
Without possessive preceding. Now ‘rare, 
and usu. with an or in pl. OE. 3. absol. 
(mostly with preceding possessive): That 
which is (one’s) own; property, possessions; 
(one's) own goods, kinsfolk, friends, etc. 
Somewhat arch. OE. 

1. And find no spot of all the world my o. GOLD- 
SMITH. The reader who loves history for its o. sake 
1895. Phr. T'o be one's o. man (woman), to be inde- 
pendent; to have the full control or use of one's 
faculties. b. By me, thine owne true Knight SHAKS. 
2. An o. brother, as dist. from a half-brother or 
brother-in-law, Ste. o. cousins, first cousins. 3. 
Wint. T. v.iii.123. He gave freely of his o. 1839. 
Phr. y (one's) o., that is one's own; belonging to 
oneself, 

Spec. phrases. 7o hold one’s o., to maintain one's 
position; not to suffer defeat or derogation. 7% 
tell one his o., to tell him the plain truth about him- 
Self. On one's o. (colloq.), on one's own account, 
responsibility, resources, etc. To get one's 0. back 
(colloq.), to get even with, to revenge oneself on 
someone. Hence Ownness (d"-nnés), the fact or 
aalies of being one’s own or peculiar to oneself 


Own (n), v. (OE. dgnian, f. āgen OWN a. 
After OE. and early ME. scarcely found till 
XVII, the usual word in sense 2 in xiv- 
XVII being OWE.) t1. (rans. To make (a thing) 
one's own; to seize, win, gain; to adopt 
as one's own ME. 2. To have or hold as 
own’s own, possess OE. +b. To have as one's 
function or business -1714. 3. a, To acknow- 
ledge as one's own 1610. b. To recognize as 
an acquaintance. Obs. exc. dial. 1650. tc. 
To claim for one's own —1815. 4. To acknow- 
ledge as approved or accepted; to counten- 
ance, vindicate. Somewhat arch. 1610. 5. To 
acknowledge (something) in its relation to 
oneself; also, to confess to be valid, true, or 
actual; to admit 1655. b. intr. To confess (to 
something) 1776. c. To o. up (colloq.): to 
confess fully or frankly. (intr. with or without 
to, or with obj. clause) 1880. 6. spec. To ac- 
knowledge as having supremacy, authority, 
or power over one; to yield obedience or sub- 
mission to 1695. 

2. Gardens owned by the wealthier residents 
1858. b. Wint. T. IV. v. 143. 3. a. Thy Brat hath 
been cast gut. Jo Father owning it SHAKS. b. 
My Lord Chaimberlaine. Who owned and spoke 
to me PEPYs, 5. Her age was about thirty, for she 
owned six and twenty FIELDING. I readily o. 
myself at a loss 1758. I 0. to you that I have a 
great fear of the damage that ridicule might do 
1873. b. He owns to disliking the Doctor 1853. 
6. Till all Thy creatures o. Thy sway 1870. 

Owner (denen). ME. f. prec. + -ER!.] 
One who owns or holds something; one who 
has the rightful claim or title to a. thing. 
Also attrib., as owner-driver, -occupier. 

She now lived upon an estate of which she no 
longer was the o. Miss BURNEY. Hence Ow-ner- 
less a. Ownership, the fact or state of being an 
0.: property, proprietorship 1583. 

Ox (oks). [OK. ora = OFris. ora, OS., 
OHG. ohso (Du. os, G. ochse), ON. uci, oxi, 
Goth. auhsa - Gme. *oxson :- IE. *uksin-, 

repr. also by Skr. ukshdn ox, bull, cattle.] 
1. The domestic bovine quadruped (sexu- 
ally dist. as bull and cow); in common use, ap- 
plied to the male castrated and used for 
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draught purposes, or reared to serve as food. 
2. Zool. Any beast of the bovine family of 
ruminants, including the domestic European 
species, the ‘wild oxen’ preserved in certain 
parks in Britain, the buffalo, bison, gaur, 
yak, musk-ox, etc. OE. 3. transf. An ancient 
coin bearing a representation of an ox; also 
attrib. as ox-coin, etc. 1607. 4. fig. ta. A fool 
—1640. b. The black or, misfortune, adver- 
sity; old age 1546. 

1. A herd of Beeves, faire Oxen and faire Kine 
MILT. 2. American or, the bison or buffalo; Cape 
ox, Bos caffer; Indian, Brahmin, or Dwarf ox, the 
zebu (B. indicus); Musk ox, a ruminant of arctic 
America, Ovibos moschatus. 4. a. Merry IV. v. v. 
pe) b. Provb. The black o. has trod on (his, etc.) 


attrib, and Comb.: o.-antelope, a bovine ante- 
lope; in R.V. (Num. 23:22) a marginal reading 
for ‘wild ox’, identified as Bos primigenius; -bile 
= ox-gall; -biter, a bird: (a) = oz-pecker; (b) U.S. 
cow-bird, Molobrus ater or M. pecoris; -fly, 
id-fly, the gad-fly or bot-fly, (Estrus bovis; 
Il, the gall of the ox, used for cleansing pur- 
poses, also in painting and pharmacy; -god, Apis, 
the sacred bull of the Egyptians; -heart a., 
heart-shaped and large; applied esp. to a variety 
of cherry; also as sb.; oxland = OXGANG; also, 
plough-land; -pecker, the genus Buphaga of 
African birds, feeding on the parasitic larve that 
infest the hide of cattle; also called beef-eater; 
-ray, a fish, the large horned ray, Cephaloptera 
giorna. See also Main words. 
b. In names of plants (in some of which oz-, like 
horse-, denotes a coarse or large species, or means 


“eaten by’ or ‘fit for oxen’): ox-bane, a plant in- 
jurious to cattle Poison-bulb of S. Africa, Bu- 
phane toxicaria Ox-eye daisy; -heal or 


sy = 
heel, Bear's-foot or Fetid Hellebore, Helleborus 
Jætidus; -mushroom, a name for very large 
specie of the common mushroom. Hence 

"X-like g. and adr. like, or resembling that of an 
ox; after the manner of an ox. 

Ox-, a formative of chemical terms. 1. = 
OxyY- from oxygen, as in oz- or oxy-acelic, 
oriodic, etc. 2. A shortening of OXAL-, as in 
OxauIC, ete. 

Oxal-, comb. element in chemical terms, 
used in the sense ‘derived from or related to 
oxalic acid’, or ‘containing the radical 
oxalyl’. O-xalan [-AN 2; cf. alloxan) = 
OXALURAMIDE. Oxale-thyline, a poisonous 
oily liquid of composition C,H,,N,; also a 
general name for the series to which this 
belongs, as chloroxalethyline — C,H4CIN;. 
O-xalite Min., native ferrous oxalate. 

Oxalate (o-ksàlét). 1791. I- Fr. oxalate (G. 
de Morveau and Lavoisier, 1787), f. OXAL- in 
oralique OXALIC + -ATE*] Chem. A salt of 
oxalic acid. 

Oxa:ldehyde. f. Ox- 2 + ALDEHYDE; = 
oxalic aldehyde.) Chem. = GLYOXAL. 

Oxalic (ọksæ-lik), a. 1791. - Fr. oralique 
(G. de Morveau and Lavoisier, 1787), f. L. 
OXALIS; see -10.] Chem. Of, derived from, or 
characteristic of the Oxalis or Wood Sorrel: 
spec. à, Oralie acid: a highly poisonous and 
intensely sour acid (C;H,O, = C,0,.2H0), 
the first member of the dibasic series having 
the general formula C, H- 204. b. O. ether, a 
name for neutral ethyl oxalate (C, HO. = 
C,0,.20;H,.0,); also extended to the oxa- 
lates of the alcohol radicals in general. 

Oxalis (o-ksális). 1706. IL. oralis (Pliny) 
Gr. ófaMs wood-sorrel (Dioscorides), f. deus 
sour, acid.) Bot. A genus of plants, mostly 
herbs, with delicate five-parted flowers, and 
leaves usu. of three leaflets; the common 
British species is O. acetosella, Wood Sorrel. 

Oxalo-, comb. clement = Oxat-, used bef. 
consonants; as O:xalo-ni-trate, a salt of 
oxalic and nitrate acid. 

Oxaluramide (oksülyü"rümoid). 1866. 
[See next and AwIDE.] Chem. The amide of 
oxaluric acid (CH. N, O, obtained as a white 
erystalline powder by the action of ammonia. 
and hydrocyanic acid on alloxan; also called 
oralan. 

Oxaluric (oksülyü*rik), d. 1836. [f. OXAL- 
+ Unic.] Chem. In O. acid: a monobasic acid 
(CH. N. OO, which may be regarded as oxalic 
acid and urea minus water, obtained as a 
white crystalline powder, of a very acid taste. 
Hence Oxalu-rate, a salt of o. acid. 

Oxalyl (o*ksálil). 1859. [f. OXAL- + -YL.] 
Chem. The hypothetical radical (C.0,) of 
oxalie acid. 

Oxamic (okee-iik), a. 


1838. [f. Ox- 2 
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= OXAL-  AMIC.] Chem. In O. acid: a mono- 
basic acid, CH. NO (= NH;.C,0,:0H), pro- 
duced by the dehydration of acid oxalate of 
ammonium, and in other ways; its salts are 
O-xamates. O. ether: an ether in which one 
or other of the hydrogen-atoms of oxamie 
acid is replaced by an alcohol-radical; eg. 
ethylic ozamate or Oxame'thane, C,H, NO,, 

Oxamide (¢'ksăməid). 1838. |f. Ox- 2 4 
ANIDE.] Chem. The diamide C,O,.N,H,, re- 
presenting two molecules of ammonia in 
which two atoms of hydrogen are replaced by 
oxalyl, CO,; also called ozalamide. 

Oxanilic (gksani-lik), a. 1866. [f. OX 2 = 
OxaL- + ANILIC.] Chem. In O. acid (= 
phenyl-oxamie acid): a crystalline substance 
(C,H;NO,) obtained by heating aniline with 
an excess of oxalic acid; its salts are Oxa*- 
nilates. So Oxani-lamide (= monophenyl- 
oxamide) a snow-white flaky substance 
(OH, NO) obtained in the decom- 
position of cyaniline by hydrochloric acid; 
Oxarnilide(- diphenyloxamide), a substance 
(Cj H4;N,0,) crystallizing in white scales, 
obtained by heating aniline oxalate, or in 
other ways; Oxa-niline, a base (C. H, NO) 
obtained by heating amido-salicyl cid. 

O-x-bird, o-xbird. 1547. . Ox + BIRD 
2.) A name applied to various British small 
wild-fowl; esp. the Dunlin (T'ringa variabilis). 

Ox-bow, oxbow (KSO, lato ME. |f. 
Ox + Bow sb.) 1. = Bow sb." 5. 2. U. S. A 
semicircular bend in a river; hence, the land 
included in this. Also attrib., as ox-bow bend. 
1797. 

Ox-eye, oxeye (ọ'ks,əi). late ME. 1, The 
eye of an ox; an eye like that of an ox, a 
large (human) eye 1688. 2. A popular name of 
various birds. a. esp. the Great Titmouse 
(Parus major) 1544 Also, locally, the Dun- 
lin, Tringa variabilis; ete. 1589. 3, Applied to 
various plants: a. A species of the genus Bu- 
phthalmum(N.O. Composite). late ME. b. The 
British wild plants Chrysanthemum segetum, 
the Corn-marigold or Yellow Ox-eye, and C. 
Leucanthemum, the White Ox-eye, Ox-eye 
daisy, Dog-daisy, or Moon-daisy 16: c. The 
American composite plant, Heliopsis levis, 
with large yellow flowers. 4. Applied to a 
drinking-cup in use at certain Oxford col- 
leges 1703. 5. Naut. = BULL’S EYR 10. 1508. 
Hence O-x-ey-ed a. having large fulleyeslike 
those of an ox. 

Oxford (oksfóid), name of a university 
town in England [in OE. Oxena-, Oxnaford 
‘ford of oxen’, ME. Ozneford, Oxenford), 
used attrib. in various expressions. 


O. clay (Geol.), a deposit of stiff blue clay under- 
lying the ‘coral rag’ of the Middle Oolite in the 
midland counties of England, and esp. in Oxford- 


shire; O. corners, in Printing, ruled border lines 
enclosing the print of a book, etc., crossing and ex- 
tending beyond each other at the corners; O. 
frame, a picture-frame the sides of which cross 
each other and project at the corners; O. man, à 
man who has been educated at the University of 
Oxford; O. mixture, a very dark grey woollen 
cloth; O. Movement (CA. Hist.), the movement 
for the revival of Catholic doctrine and ObsET Yan 
in the Church of England, which began at Oxfor 

about 1833; O. oolite (Geol.): the middle division 
of the Oolitic system; O. School (Ch. Hist.), the 
school of thought represented by the Oxford Move- 
ment; the body of persons belonging to this; f 
shirting, a kind of striped material for shirts anc 

dresses; O. shoe, a style of shoe laced over the 
instep; O. Tracts, the ‘Tracts for the Times 

issued 1833-41 in advocacy of the Oxford Move- 
ment, whence the movement is also known as 
TRACTARIAN. Hence Oxfordian (oksfp-1din) d. 
pertaining to Oxford: in Geol. applied to the lower 
division of the Middle or Oxford Oolite. f 

Oxgang (¢'ksgen). Obs. exc. Hist. Chiefy 
north. If. OX + GANG sb.) The eighth pari 
of the CARUCATE or ploughland, varying from 
10 to 18 acres, or more; a bovate. 1 

O'x-ha:rrow. 1523. A large and powerful 
harrow used on clay lands; orig. drawn bY 
oxen. 

Ox-head (o'kshed). 1595. [f. OX + Hp 
1. The head of an ox, or a representation, s 
one. (Used in SHaxs. John II. i. 292 with 
ref. to cuckoldry.) 2. transf. A stupid perro: 
a dolt; also attrib. or quasi-adj. stupid 163: a 

O-xherd. If. Ox + HERD sb. ] A keeper of 
oxen; a cowherd. 


Ox-horn (okshjun). lt. Ox + 


1601. 


—— 
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HORN.] A horn of an ox. (Sometimes used as 
a drinking: vessel.) 

Oxi-, earlier spelling ot many words now 
spelt Oxy-, 

Oxidable (o-ksidüb'l, a. Now rare. Also 
OXy-. 1790. ( Fr. ovidable (Lavoisier, 1789), 
now oxydable, f. oxider; see next, -ABLE.] 
Chem. Capable of being oxidated ; oxidizable. 
Hence O:xidabi-lity. 

Oxidate (ọ'kside't), v. Now rare. Also 
oxy-. 1790. [f, Fr. oxider (G. de Morveau 
and Lavoisier, 1787) + -ATE*.] Chem. 1. 
trans. = OXIDIZE 1. 2. = OXIDIZE 2. 1807. 
Hence Oxida-tion, combination with oxy- 
gen; conversion into an oxide or oxygen- 
compound. O-xidative a. having the prop- 
erty of oxidizing. O-xidator, an oxidizing 
agent; an apparatus for directing a stream 
of oxygen into the flame of a lamp. 

Oxide (9-ksoid, o-ksid), sb. Also oxid (now 
chiefly CU. S.), oxyde, oxyd. 1790. [- Fr. 
oxide (de Morveau and Lavoisier, ‘ Nomen- 
clature Chimique', 1787), now ozyde, f. 
oxygène OXYGEN + -ide, after acide ACID.] 
Chem. A compound of oxygen with another 
element, or with an organic radical. 

Oxidize (oksidoiz), v. Also oxy-. 1802. 
[f. preo. + h.] Chem. I. trans. To cause to 
combine with oxygen; to convert into an 
oxide or oxygen-compound. (In the case of a 
metal, often = to rust, make rusty.) 2, intr. 
To take up or enter into combination with 
oxygen; to become converted into an oxide. 
(prn metal, often = to rust, become rusty.) 
1826, 

Oxidized silver, a name erron, given to silver 
with a dark coating of silver sulphide, Hence 
O'xidizable, also oxy-, a. Orxidizaction, also 
oxy-, oxidation. O'xidizer, also oxy-, an 
oxidizing agent. 

iOxi-dulated, ppl. a. Also oxy-. 1806. 
l- Fr. tozidulé, f. ozydule, ‘lowest degree of 
oxidation, protoxide', dim. of oxyde; after L. 
acidus, acidulus.] Chem. Combined with a 
smaller proportion of oxygen than in another 
compound; as in o. iron, a former name for 
the magnetio oxide of iron (Fe,0,) as dist. 
from the peroxide (Fe;O,) —1882. 

Oxime (o:ksoim), oxim (o'ksim). 1891. [f. 
Ox- 1 + -ime, shortened from IMIDE.] Chem. 
A. chemical compound containing the diva- 
lent group: N(OH) joined to a carbon atom, 
esp. in the combination C, H: as acetozime 
C,H,: N(OH), ete, Also called O'ximide. 

Oxindole (oksi-ndovl). Also -ol. 1872. f. 
Ox- 1 + INDOLE.] Chem. A colourless crystal- 
line substance (C,H,NO), becoming an oil 
when heated, consisting of indole combined 
with one equivalent of oxygen. Hence dioxin- 
dole, containing two equivalents of oxygen 
(O,H;NO,): see DI? 2. 

Oxlip (okslip. (OE. oxanslyppe, f. ozan 
gen. sing. of oza OX + slyppe slimy or viscous 
dropping; see CowsLr.] The name of a 
flowering herb: applied to a plant inter- 
mediate between the Cowslip (Primula veris) 
and Primrose (P. vulgaris); now ascertained 
to be a natural hybrid between these. b. By 
recent botanists appropriated to Primula 
elatior (Jacq.), found in Britain only in Essex 
and its neighbourhood. 

Oxonian (oksd"nidin), a. and sb. 1540. f. 
Ozonia, latinization of OB. Ox(e)naford, ME. 
Oz(e)neford (see OXFORD) + -AN; see -IAN.] 
A. adj, Of or belonging to Oxford 1044. B. sb. 
A native or inhabitant of Oxford; usu., a 
member of the University of Oxford 1540. 
b. A kind of shoe, which covers the instep 
and is buttoned 1848. 

Oxo-nic (okso:nik), a. 1881. [f. OX- 2 + 
carb)onic.] Chem. In O. acid, C. H, N, O, a 
substance formed by the gradual oxidation of 
uric acid in an alkaline solution, and yielding 
on decomposition glyoxyl-urea and carbon 
dioxide. Its salts are O-xonates. 

Ox-stall (oksstol). late ME. A stall or 
stable for oxen. 

O-x-tail, 1460. The tail of an ox; esp. as an 
article of food. Also attrib. in ox-tail soup, ete. 

Oxter (o-ksto1). Se. and n. dial. 1532. f. 
OE. dra, óhsla, from same stem as OE. rn 
ohen = armpit.] The armpit; also, the 
under side of the upper arm. 

Ox-tongue, oxtongue (o-ksiton). ME. 1. 
The tongue of an ox. 2. Pop. name of sev- 
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eral plants: = LANGUE DE BŒUF 1. fa. orig. 
applied to various plants having rough leaves, 
more or less tongue-shaped ; chiefly species of 
bugloss, borage, or alkanet -1011. b. A com- 
posite plant, Helminthia echioides, also called 
Prickly Or- tongue 1760. 

Oxy- (oksi), repr. Gr. dgv-, comb. form of 
égvs sharp, keen, acute, pungent, acid. 1. 
Words of various kinds, in which oxy- stands 
for ‘sharp’, ‘acute’ (in lit. or fig. sense): as 
Oxycephalic (-stfæ'lik) a., Anthropol. having 
a skull of pointed or conical shape; so Oxy- 
ce*phaly. |\Oxyo-pia (mod.L., f. Gr. ór- 
see], Phys. abnormal acuteness of sight. 2. 
Chemical words, in which ozy- is taken as the 
comb. form of OXYGEN (cf. HYDRO- d); de- 
noting either simply the presence of oxygen, 
as in OXYACID, etc., or the addition of oxygen 
to the substance denoted by the simple word, 
and thus in effect = oxygenated or oxidized. 
See also OXYCHLORIDE, OXYSULPHATE, etc. A 
looser use is seen in oxy-alcohol (or oxy- 
spirit), oxy-coal gas, oxy-house-gas, etc., 
terms applied to the flame produced by mix- 
ing the vapour of a spirit lamp, ordinary 
house-gas, etc., with oxygen; so ory-alcohol 
blow-pipe, lamp, ete.; oxy-paraffin a., 
applied to a paraffin lamp with arrangement 
for the complete oxygenation of the flame. 
But the most frequent use of ozy- is as a 
prefix to names of organic substances, to 
denote a derivative or related compound in 
which an atom of hydrogen is displaced by 
one of hydroxyl (HO); in which sense hyd- 
roxy- is now often preferred; see OXYACID 2. 

O:xy-ace-tylene, a. 1909. Consisting of, or 
involving the use of, a mixture of oxygen and 
acetylene. 

Oxyacid, oxy-acid (gksiw'sid). Also oxi-, 
ox-acid. 1836. [f.Oxy-2 + Acrp.] Chem. I. 
An acid containing oxygen (e.g. carbonic 
acid, CH,O;) as dist. from a hydracid (e.g. 
hydrochloric acid, HCl). 2. Organic Chem. In 
pl., a name given to several series of acids 
derived from those of the fatty or the aroma- 
tic series, by the substitution of one or more 
hydroxyl for one or more hydrogen atoms; 
hence called more exactly hydroxy-acids, 

Oxy-calcium  (oksikw-IsiJm). 1805. (f. 
Oxy- 2 + CALIUM.] Chem. In oxy-caleium 
light = LIMELIGHT. 

O-xychlor-, o:xychloro-. 1818. Chem. 
Containing oxygen and chlorine, as ozychlor- 
ether, a liquid, CH,Cl.CH(OH)(OC,H;), ob- 
tained by the aetion of water at high tem- 
perature on bichlor ether. So Oxychlo-ride, 
à combination of oxygen and chlorine with 
another element, as Phosphorus oxychloride 
POCI; also, a compound of a metallic chlo- 
ride with the oxide of the same metal. Also 
called Oxychlo-ruret. 

Oxygen (oksidzen). Also foxi-, t-gene. 
1790. - Fr. orygéne (for principe orygéne, ear- 
lier ozygine), intended for *acidifying (prin- 
ciple)’, principe acidifiant (Lavoisier); see 
Oxy- and -GEN 1; oxygen being at first held 
to be the essential principle in the formation 
of acids.] One of the non-metallic elements, 
a colourless invisible gas, without taste or 
smell. Symbol O: atomic weight 16. 

Tt is the most abundant of all the elements, exis- 
ting, in the free state (mixed with nitrogen), in 
atmospheric air, and, in combination, in water and 
most minerals and organic substances. It com- 
bines with nearly all other elements (forming 
orides), the process of combination being in some 
cases so energetic as to produce sensible light and 
heat (combustion), in others very gradual, as in the 
rusting or oxidation of metals. It is essential, in 
the free state, to the life of all animals and plants, 
and is absorbed into the organism in respiration; 
hence it was formerly called vital air. Priestley, 
who isolated it in 1774, holding it to be common 
air deprived of PHLOGISTON (q.v.), called it 

hlogisticated air. 

attrib. and Comb. a. attrib. or adj. in o. gas, a 
name for oxygen in the free or gaseous state, b. 
The sb. in attrib. use or in comb.; as in o. acid (= 
OXY-ACID 1), -carrier, treatment, etc. Hence 
Oxyge-nic a. (rare) of the nature of, consisting of, 


0. 

Oxygenate (oksidgéne't, oksi-déne!t), v. 
Also foxi-. 1790. [— Fr. ozygéner, f. ozygene; 
see -ATE'.] trans. To supply, treat, or mix 
with oxygen; to cause oxygen to combine 
with (a substance); to oxidate, oxidize; esp. 
to charge (the blood) with oxygen by respira- 
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tion. So Oxygena-tion, the action of 
oxygenating or condition of being oxygenat- 
ed; oxidation, O-xygenator, an oxidator. 

Oxygenize (oksidsénoiz, gksi-dsénoeiz), v. 
1802, It. OXYGEN + -IzE; cf. carbonize.) trans. 
= OxyGENATE v. Chiefly in pa. pple. (or ppl. 
a.) Hence O-xygeni:zable a. that can be 
oxygenized, 

Oxygenous (oksidgónos) a. 1787. |f. 
OXYGEN + ous.] fa. Acidifying; o. gas, oxy- 
gen; o. principle, tr. Lavoisier'8 principe ozy- 
gine -1794. b. Of the nature of, consisting of, 
or containing oxygen 1822. 

Oxyhzemoflobin, -hemoglobin (o:ksihi- 
mogló*bin). 1873. [Oxv- 2.] Chem. The form. 
in which hemoglobin exists in arterial and 
capillary blood where it is loosely combined 
with oxygen. 

Oxyhy-drate. 1876. Chem. A hydrated 
oxide or hydrate of a metal, as o. of iron. 

Oxyhydrogen (oksihoidródgén), a. 1827. 
If. Oxy- 2 + HYDROGEN.) Consisting of, or 
involving the use of, a mixture of oxygen 
and hydrogen. 

O. blowpipe, a compound blowpipe In which two 
streams, of oxygen and hydrogen, meet as they 
issue; used to produce an extremely hot flame v 
the burning of the hydrogen in the oxygen, O. 
light, the light obtained by directing such a flame 
upon lime; lime-light. So o. flame, jet, lamp, ete. 
O. microscope, etc., one in which the object is 
illuminated by an o. light. 

Oxymel (oksimel). Obs. or arch. Also 
toxi-, t-mell. late ME. (- L. ozymel (also 
oxymeli) — Gr. ófóuew, f. ófós sour + per 
honey.] A drink or syrup compounded of 
vinegar and honey, sometimes with other 
ingredients, 

Oxymoron (oksimü*rón). 1057. [~ Gr. 
déducpor, Subst. use of n. sing. of dfduwpos 
pointedly foolish, f. dós (see OXY- 1) + uupós 
foolish (see MoRON).] A rhetorical figure by 
which contradictory terms are conjoined so 
as to give point to the statement or expres- 
sion. (Now often loosely = a contradiction in 
terms.) 

Voltaire. we might call, by an o..., an ‘Epicu- 
rean pessimist’ 1890. 

fOxymuria-tic, a. 1796. lf. OXY- 2 + MU- 
RIATIC.] Chem. In o. acid (also o. gas): a 
former name of chlorine, as a supposed com- 
pound of oxygen and ‘muriatic’ (hydroch- 
loric) acid —1835. Hence Oxymurriate, a salt 
of *o. acid’; a chlorate or chloride, a8 ozy- 
muriate of tin = stannic chloride, ozymuriate 
of potash = potassium chlorate —1830. 

Oxyni-trate. 1800. f. OXY- 2 + NITRATE.] 
Chem. A compound of the oxide and nitrate 
of a metal. 

Oxyntic (oksi-ntik), a. 1884. [~ Gr. dguvréos, 
verbal adj. from d£ivev sharpen, make acid, 
f. dfs sharp; see -10.] Physiol, Rendering 
acid, acidifying; applied to certain glands of 
the stomach, or to cells in them, supposed to 
produce the hydrochloric acid of the gastric 
juice, 

Oxyphil(e (of, a. 1896. |f. OXY- 1 + 
-PHIL(E.] Biol. ‘Acid-loving’; applied to 
certain white blood-corpuscles or other cells 
having an affinity for acids. 

Oxyrhynch (o Ksirink). 1839. [f. OXY- 1 
+ Gr, euros snout.] 1. Any crab of the group 
Oxyrhyncha, characterized by a triangular 
cephalothorax with projecting rostrum, 2. A 
fish; = next. 

\\Oxyrhynchus (oksirinkds). 1661. [= Gr. 
dels Sharp-snouted, epithet of a fish.) 
A fish (Mormyrus oxyrhynchus) found in the 
Nile, esteemed sacred by the Egyptians. 

Oxy-salt (o-ksi,s@lt). Also toxi-. 1833. f. 
Oxy- 2 + Salt.) Chem. A salt containing 
oxygen; a salt of an oxyacid. 

fOxysu-phate. 1802. Obs, name for a 
metallic sulphate containing à larger propor- 
tion of oxygen, as 0. of iron = ferric sulphate 
1815. So Oxysu-Iphide, a compound of an 
element or positive compound radical with 
oxygen and sulphur. 

Oxytocic (oksito-sik), a. and sb. 1853. [f. 
Gr. &£vroxía sudden delivery + -10.] Med. A. 
adj. Accelerating parturition. B. sb. A medi- 
cine having this property. 

Oxytone (o-ksito"n), a. and sb. Also Oxy- 
ton. 1764. [- Gr. ófórovos having the acute 
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accent, f. dus sharp + róvos pitch, tone, ac- 
cent.] Gr. Gram. A. adj. Having an acute 
accent on the last syllable. B. sb. A word so 
accented. 

Oy, oe (oi, 0!). Sc. 1470. - Gael. oha, odha 
(0-8) = Olr. au descendant, úa grandson.] 
A grandchild. 

Oyer (oio1. late ME. [- AFr. oyer (Brit- 
ton) = OFr. oir (mod. ouïr) - L. audire; see 
next, -ER*.] Law. 1. Short for oyer and ter- 
miner; à criminal trial under the writ so 
called, 2. In Common Law, the hearing of 
some document read in court; esp. of an 
instrument in writing, pleaded by one party, 
when the other ‘craved oyer’ of it. (Abolish- 
ed 1852.) 1602. 


sores qe (yes), int. (sb.), late ME. 
'ez, oyes (d*:ye's), inl. .) e 
Apr., OFr. 


of a proclamation, eto. 
But when the Crier cried, ‘O Yes!" the people 
cried, * O No!’ BARHAM. 

B. as sb. A call or exclam. of ‘Oyez’, Pl. 
toyesses, also toyes. 1494. 

Crier Hob-goblyn, make the Fairy Oyes SHAKS. 


Oyster (oistox, sb. IME. oistre — OFr. 
oistre, uistre (mod. huitre) — L. ostrea, also 
ostreum from Gr. dorpeov, rel. to doréov bone, 
Sorpaxov (cf, OSTRAOIZE.] 1. A well-known 
edible bivalve mollusc of the family Ostre- 
ide; esp. the common European species 
Ostrea edulis, and the N. American species, 
O. virginica of the Atlantic, and O. lurida, the 
Californian oyster, of the Pacific coast. 2, 
Applied also to other bivalve molluscs re- 
sembling the oyster, as the PEARL-OYSTER, 
Meleagrina margaritifera, of the family Avicu- 
lide; also with qualifications, as Thorny o. 
of the genus Spondylus, etc. late ME. 3. The 
morsel of dark meat in the front hollow of 
the side bone of a fowl 1883. 4. Vegetable o.: 
the salsify 1864. 

attrib, and Comb., as 0.-bank, an oyster-bed; 
~bed, (a) a layer of oysters covering a tract of the 
bottom of the sea, a place where oysters breed or 
are bred; (5) a layer or stratum containing fossil 
0; ; f-board, a board or table unl for dis- 
playing oysters for sale; applied contempt. to the 
communion-tables introduced by the early Re- 
formers and the Puritans; b. the spat of 
oysters in its second year; -farm, a tract of sea- 
bottom where oysters are bred artificially; -field 
= 0.-bed; -fish, fa) an oyster; (b) the toad-fish 
(Batrachus tau); (c) the tautog (Tautoga onitis): 
the seaweed Ulva lactuca, also U. latis- 
sima; ~knife, a knife adapted for opening oysters; 
pant T sea-lungwort (Mertensia maritima): 
(b) the ify (T'ragopogon folius); -plover 

= OYSTER-CATCHER; shell, the shell of an o.; 
S the mangrove; t-wench, -wife, -woman, 
a girl or woman who sells oysters. Hence Oyster 
v. to fish for or gather oysters. Oy-stering vòl. 
8b. Oy'stery a, al unding in oysters; like an o. 

Oy'ster-ca:tcher. 1731. A maritime wad- 
ing bird of the family Hematopodide with 
black-and-white or black plumage, and bill 
oe feet of a ESO red. 7 

ie common European species is Haematopus 
ostralegus Linn.; the N. Pees species is H. 
palliatus, 

Oz. 1548. [- It. dz or 02, XV, abbrev. of onza, 
onze.) An abbrev. used for ‘ounce’, ‘ounces’, 
as in 3 Ib. 8 oz. 

Ozena, -ena (ozinà). 1501. [L. — Gr. 
eave a fetid polypus in the nose, f. Stew to 
smell.) Path. A fetid muco-purulent dis- 
charge from the nose, due to ulcerative dis- 
ease of the mucous membrane, frequently 
with necrosis of the bone 1656. 

Ozocerite, ozokerit(e (ozo-strait, oa 
kérit, -oit; d“zosi*-rait, -kP-roit). 1834. [- G. 
ozokerit (Glocker, 1833), f. Gr. étew smell + 
«npés bees-wax; see -ITE' 2 a.] Min. A wax- 
like fossil resin, of brownish-yellow colour 
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and aromatic odour; also called native 
paraffin, mineral tallow, or mineral wax. Used 
to make candles, insulate electrical conduc- 
tors, etc. 

Ozone (*zo"n). 1840. l- G. ozon (C.F. 
Schönbein, 1840) — Gr. dgov, n. pr. pple. of 
Ser smell] Chem. An allotropic condition 
of oxygen, existing in a state of condensation 
(having three atoms to the molecule, O,), 
with a peculiarly pungent and refreshing 
odour. 

It is produced in the electrolysis of water, and by 
the silent discharge of electricity or the of 
electric sparks through the air (whence it is some- 
times perceived after a thunderstorm). Hence 
Ozonic (ozonik) a. of the nature of, or containing, 
ozone. Ozonify (oz2*-nifoi) v. trans. to convert into 
ozone; to ozonize. 

Ozonize (0"zo*noiz), v. 1850. It. prec. + 
"UE.] 1. trans. To convert (oxygen) into 
ozone 1858. 2. To treat or act upon with 
ozone 1850. Hence O:zoniza‘tion. O-zon- 
izer, an apparatus for producing ozone. 

Ozonometer (ó*zo*no-mitoi). 1862. (f. 
OZONE; see -METER.] An instrument or device 
for ascertaining the amount of ozone in the 
air. So O:zonome'tric a. pertaining to 
ozonometry. Ozono-metry, the measure- 
ment of the ozone in the air. 

Ozonoscope (ozó"nósko"p). 1872. (t. 
OZONE; see -SCOPR.] An instrument for show- 
ing the presence or amount of ozone in the 
air. So Ozonosco- pic a. 


P 


P (pi), the sixteenth letter of the English 
alphabet, was the fifteenth in the ancient 
Roman alphabet, corresponding in position 
and value to the Greek Pi, II, =, and identi- 
cal with the Pheenician and general Semitic 
Pe. The letter represents the labial tenuis, 
or lip unvoiced stop, to which the corres- 
ponding sonant or voiced stop is B, and the 
nasal, M. In English, the simple p always 
represents this sound; but it is sometimes 
silent, as initially in the combinations pn-, 
ps-, pt- (repr. Gr. nv-, G, ar-), and medially bo- 
tween m and another consonant, as in Hamp- 
stead, Hampton, etc. See also Pu. 

J. 1. The letter. Pl. P's, p's (piz). OE. 2. Used 
to indicate serial order, as R the signatures of the 
Sheets of a book, the batteries of the Horse Artil- 
lery, etc, 3. P and O. To mind one's P's and Q's 
(peas and cues), to be particular as to one’s words 
or behaviour 1779. 

II. Abbrevs. P. = various proper names, as 
Peter, Paul, ete.: P., p. = past, post; P (Chem,) 
= phosphorus; P (chess) = pawn; P (Mechanics) 
= pressure; p- (Chem.) = para-; p. = Rages » 
(Mus.) = piano, softly; p. (in a ship's log) — 
passing showers; I7 (i.e. Gr. pi) (Math.) continued 
potni 7 (Math.) = pi, the ratio of the circum- 
ference to the diameter of a circle, the incom- 
mensurable quantity 3.14159265.. .; Pa. (C. S.) = 


p.m. = post meridiem, afternoon; P.O. = post 
P. = parish 


prendre congé, 

cient proof of interest; P. R. = proportional repre- 

President of the Royal Aca- 
M íte Brotherhood; 


= please turn over. 
Short form of Papa. 


Pa“, pah (pā). 1769. [Maori pà, f. pa 
block up.] A native fort or fortified camp in 
New Zealand. 

Paas, obs. f. Pack, Pascu. 

lPabouch (püba-f) 1687. [See BABOUCHE, 
PaPoosH.] A heelless oriental slipper. 

Pabulary (De. bitläri), a. 1835. |f. Pan- 
ULUM + -ARY'.] Of or pertaining to fodder 
or aliment. 
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tPa-bulous, a. rare. 1646. L- late du 
pabulosus, f. as prec.; see -0us.] Abounding 
in or affording food —1755. 

lPabulum (pe-bizlóm). 1678. [L., f. stem 
vd. of pascere feed.] Anything taken in byan 
animal or plant to maintain life and growth; 
food, nutriment. Also fransf. and fig. 

Fire.,.needs a P. to prey upon 1678. Tales of love 
Form the sweet p. our hearts approve CRABBE, 

Paca (pæ-kă). 1657. [- Sp., Pg. paca - Tupi 
paca (cf. Guarani paig)] Zool. A genus 
(Celogenys) of large dasyproctid rodents, 
native to Central and South America; the 
common species (C. paca) is calied also spotted 
cavy and water hare. 

Pacable (be., a. 1834. (t. L. pacare 
(f. paz, pac- peace) quiet, pacify, subdue + 
"ABLE.] Placable, 

Pacation (pàké-fon). 1658. - L. pacatio, 
f. pacat-, pa. ppl. stem of pacare; see prec., 
ox. ] The action of pacifying; pacification, 

Pacchionian (pwkió"niün), a. 1811. lt. 
name of the Italian anatomist Pacchioni 
(1665-1726) + -AN.] Anat. Described by 
Pacchioni; as P. corpuscle, gland, line, eto, 

Pace (pets), sb. [ME. pas, paas ~ (O)Fr. 
pas = L., passus step, pace, lit. ‘stretch 
(of the leg), f. pass- pa. ppl. stem of 
pandere stretch, extend. For the sp. pace 
(Air) cf. MACE'.] I. A step, ote. 
step in walking, running, or dan 
space traversed by one step; hence as a vague 
measure of distance, late ME. 3. A definite 
measure of length or distance; sometimes, 
the distance from where one foot is set down 
to where the other is set down (about 2} feet), 
as the military h.; sometimes, that between 
successive stationary positions of the same 
foot (about 5 fect), as the geometrical p. ME. 

A. Pale cowards, marching on with trig ata 

ces SHAKS. 2. Ten paces Eizo He back recoil 

ILT. 

II. The action of stepping, etc. 1. The ao- 
tion, or (usually) manner, of stepping; gait, 
step, walk ME. Course, way (in walking 
or running) —1 te. transf. Movement, 
motion —1611. 12. A walking pace, walking. 
ME. only. 3. Any one of the various gaits of 
a horse, mule, etc., esp. when trained 1589. 
b. A partícular gait of the horse (or other 
animal); = AMBLE sb., or now occas. = RAOK 
sb. 5 1663, 

1. The little creature accommodating her p. to 
mine DICKENS. 3. fig. A. J. L. III. II. 327. Phr. To 
put through his paces, to show the various accom- 
Plishments or actions of which a person is capable. 

HI. Rate of stepping; speed in walking or 
running ME. b. transf. and fig. Rate of move- 
ment in general; speed, velocity. late ME. 

The Beggar Sings, and never mends his P DRY- 
DEN. b. What p. is this that thy tongue keepes? 
SHAKS. Phr. P. of the table (Billiards), of the wicket 
(Cricket), the degree of elasticity of the cushions, 
or of the ground, as affecting the motion of the 
ball. To keep p., to advance at an equal rate; to 
keep up with ; s legs can keepe no p. with my de- 
sires SHAKS. To go the p., to go at great speed; fig. 
to proceed with reckless vigour; to indulge in 
dissi ation. To set the p., to fix or regulate the 
speed. 


IV. Special senses. 1. A step of a stair or 
the like; a stage, a platform. See also For- 
Pack, HALPACE. ME. 12. A passage, narrow 
way; a pass; a strait 1617. 13. In a church: 
A passage or aisle between the seats —1828. 
14. = Passus -1621. ly 

3. Middle p., the nave; of one p., of a nave only. 
Comb.: Dakar, a e winners etc., who 
makes or sets the pace for another in racing or 
training. $ 

Pace (pets), v. 1518. It. prec.] 1. intr. To 
walk with a slow or regular pace; to step 
along. b, frans. with cogn. or advb. object 
1598. 2. trans. To walk with measured pace 
along (a path) or about (a place); hence, To 
measure by pacing 1571. 3. intr. Of a horse, 
etc.: To move with the gait called a pace 
1614. 4. trans. To train (a horse) to pace; to 
exercise in pacing 1603. 5. To set the pace for 
(a rider, boat’s crew, etc.) in racing or train- 
ing 1886. 

1. Pacing forth With solemn steps and eri 
GRAY. b. Sentinels paced the rounds day an 
night MACAULAY. 2. T aced it, and found it 15 

70 of my Paces in Vength 1693. 4. fig. The 
third oth’ world is yours, which with a Snafile, 
You may p. easie, but not such a wife SHAKS. 
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Pace (pé*si). 1883. [L., abl. sing. of paz 
PEAOE, as in pace tua by your leave.) By 
leave of, with all deference to. 

Paced (pé'st), a. 1583. [f. Pack sb. and v. 
+ -ED.] 1. Having a (specified) pace; as 
even-p. 2. Traversed or measured by pacing 
1809. 3. Racing. Having the pace Bet by a 
pace-maker 1899. 

Pacer (pé*soi). 1001. If. PACE v. + -ER".] 
1. gen. One who paces 1835. 2. A horse whose 
gait is a pace 1661. 3. Racing. A pace-maker 
1893. 

Pacha, -lik, var. ff. Pasha, -lic. 

|Pachisi (patfisi) 1800. [- Hindi pa- 
ch(ch)isi, lit. ‘of pach(ch)is*, i.e. twenty-five, 
f. pach five.] A four-handed game, played in 
India, with six cowries for dice; so named 
from the highest throw, which is twenty-five. 

Pachy- (ps-ki, páki-), bef. a vowel also 
pach-, comb. form of Gr. zaxés thick, large, 
massive’: Pachycarpous (-kà-rpos) [Gr. xap- 
26s], a. Bol. having large thick fruit. Pachy- 
dactyl, -yle (-daktil) [Gr. 68dxrwos], a. 
Zool. having thick fleshy digits; sb. an animal 
with thick toes. Pachyda:-ctylous, a. = 
prec. a. Pachyglo-ssal [Gr. yAdgoa], a. 
Zool. of or pertaining to the Pachyglosse, 
lizards with short or thick fleshy tongues, or 
the Pachyglossi, a tribe of parrots; so Pachy- 
glo-ssate, Pachymeningitis (-menindsoi-- 
tis) [MENINGITIS], Path. inflammation of the 
dura mater of the central nervous system, 
cerebral or spinal. Pachymeter (püki-mitoa) 
[-METER], an instrument for measuring the 
thickness of glass, metal plates, paper, etc. 
Pachyote (pw - Kit [Gr. ods, àz-], a. having 
thick leathery ears; sb. a thick-eared bat, of 
the genus Pachyotus; so Pachyo:tous a. 

Pachyderm (pe-kidózm). 1838. [- Fr. 
pachyderme (Cuvier, 1797) — Gr. maxibepuos 
thick-skinned, f. zaxós thick + pua skin.] 
Zool. A thick-skinned quadruped; spec. one 
of the Pachydermata of Cuvier. Also fig. 
Hence Pachyde:rmal, -de:rmic adjs. 

Pachydermata (pekidó'amátá), sb. pl. 
1823. [mod.L., f. Gr. sayss thick + pua 
Sepuar- Skin; see -A 4.] Zool. An order of 
Mammalia in Cuvier's classification (now 
discarded), consisting of the hoofed or ungu- 
late quadrupeds which do not chew the cud, 
as the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
horse. 

Pachydermatous (pekidd-amites), a. 1823. 
[f. prec. + -ous.] 1. Of or belonging to the 
Pachydermata. 2. fig. Thick-skinned; not 
sensitive to rebuff, ridicule, or abuse 1854. 

Pacifiable (pesifoijib’l), a. 1618. |f. 
PACIFY + -ABLE.] Capable of being pacified 
or appeased, 

Pacific (püsiflk), a. and sb. 1548. [- 
(O)Fr. pacifique or L. pacificus, f. paz, pac- 
Prack; see -FIC.] A. adj. 1, Making, or 
tending to the making of, peace; conciliatory, 
appeasing. 2. Of peaceful disposition, not 
belligerent 1641. 3. Characterized by peace; 
calm, tranquil, quiet 1033. 4. tP. letters, 
letters to the church in another city or 
country recommending the bearer as one in 
peace and communion with the Church; 
later, esp. letters recommending the bearer 
to the alms of the faithful -1725, 

1. An Olive leafe he brings, p. signe MILT. 2. The 
old grave p. Quakers 1774. 3. P. Ocean, Sea, the 
'Great Ocean' stretching between America and 
Asia; so called by Magellan, because found to be 
relatively free from violent storms. t 

B. sb. t1. a. pl. Peace-offerings [tr. L. paci- 
fica]. b. An overture of peace, an Eirenicon. 
—1087. 2. The Pacific Ocean. Also attrib. 
1821. 

2. Like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes He 
stared at the P. KEATS. So Paci-fical a, 1485, -ly 


adv. 

Pacificate (pasi-fike't), v. 15... E- pacifi- 
cal-, pa. ppl. stem of L, pacificare; see 
PACIFY, -ATE*.] tl. inir. To make peace 
(with), rare. 1646. 2. trans. To give peace 
to, to pacify 1827. 

Pacification (possifikefon). 1472. [- Fr. 
pacification — L. pacificatio, f. as prec.; see 
-I0N.] The action or fact of pacitying; the 
condition of being pacifled; appeasement, 
conciliation. b. A treaty of peace 1560. 

His p. of friends [was] better than his execution 
of enemies 1615. Edict of P., esp. in French hist., 
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one of the royal edicts in the 16th c. granting con- 
cessions to Protestants; e.g. the Edict of 


Nantes. 

Pacificator (pisi-fike'tor). 1539. [- L. 
pacificator, f. as prec; see -OR 2, Cf. Fr. 
pacificateur.] One who pacifies; a peace- 
maker, So Paci-ficatory a. tending to make 
peace, 

Pacificism (păsi-fisiz'm), Paci-ficist (ist). 
1907. [f. PACIFIC a, + -ISM, -IST, usually in 
shortened form PACIFISM, -IST; see next. ] 
Variants of next. 

Pacifism (pwsifiz’m). 1901. [For pacificism 
(see prec.), after Fr. pacifisme, f. pacifier; see 
next, -I8M.] The doctrine or belief that it is 
desirable and possible to settle international 
disputes by peaceful means. So Pa-cifist 
(also attrib.). 

Pacify (pe'sifoi, v. 1460. [- (O)Fr. 
pacifier or L. pacificare, f. paz, pac- PEACE; 
see -FY.] 1. trans. To calm or appease (a 
person, passion, etc.). 2, To bring or reduce 
to a state of peace; to calm, quiet 1494. 3. 
intr. To become peaceful, calm down 1509. 

1. Pray say something to p. her 1717, How. I 
can p. resentment JOHNSON. 2. It would take 
100,000 men to p. the islands 1899. Hence 
Pacifier. 

Pacinian (püsi-niün) a. 1876. If. name of 
Pacini, an Italian anatomist (1812-1883) + 
-AN.] Of or described by Pacini. 

P. body, corpuscle, one of numerous oval seed-like 
bodies attached to nerve-endings, esp. of the 
cutaneous nerves of the hand and foot. 

Pack (pak), sb.“ (ME. packe (xu) = 
(M)Flem., (M)Du., (M)LG. pak, of unkn. 
origin.] 1. A bundle of things enclosed in à 
wrapping or tied together compaetly; spec. 
& bundle of goods carried by a pedlar; à 
soldier’s valise containing his kit and carried 
on the back, 2, As a measure of various 
commodities 1488. 3. a, A company or set 
of persons; often merely contemptuous; a 
‘gang’, ‘lot’ ME. b, A large collection, or 
set (of things, esp. abstract); a ‘heap’, ‘lot’. 
(Usu. depreciative.) 1591. 14. Applied to a 
person of worthless character; almost always 
with naughty -1738. 5. A number of animals 
kept or naturally congregating together; spec. 
of hounds for hunting, or of wild beasts (esp. 
wolves), and of birds (e.g. grouse) 1648. b. 
Rugby Football. The forwards of a side, esp. 
in relation to the scrum 1887. 6. A complete 
set of playing cards 1597. 7. A large area of 
floating ice in pieces of considerable size 
‘packed’ together 1791. 8. Hydropathy. The 
swathing of the body in a wet sheet, blanket, 
ete.; the state of being so packed; the sheet, 
etc., used for this. Also dry-pack. 1849. 
9. The quantity (of fish, fruit, etc.) packed in 
a season or year 1889. 

1. A pedlar's p., that bows the bearer down Cow- 
PER. 2. A p. of flour or Indian-corn meal, flax, etc. 
weighs 280 Ibs.; of wool 240 Ibs. net 1858. 3. a. A 
p. of drunken servants GOLDSM. b. A p. of lies 
1763, of nonsense 1880. 5. He cast off his friends, 
as a huntsman his p. GOLDSM. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-drill, a military punish- 
ment, in which the offender is forced to parade or 
march up and down in full marching order; 
-house, a warehouse; -ice, ice forming a p: 
(sense 7); -moth, a species of clothes-moth 
sarcitella), -sheet, (a) a sheet for 

(b) Med. a wet sheet for packing 
in, a train of pack-beasts with 
wool, wool done up in packs. 
1571. [Goes with PACK v.] 
A clandestine pact or compact; a plot, con- 
spiracy, intrigue 1640. 

Pack (pk), v.“ Pa. t. and pple. packed 
(pekt). ME. - (M) Du., OLG. pakken; cf. 
AFr. paker, enpaker, AL. paccare, impaccare 
(xm).] I. 1. trans. To make into a pack or 
package; to put together as a bundle, or in a 
box, bag, etc., esp. for transport or for 
storing. Also with up. b. In Commerce: To 
prepare and put up (meat, fish, eggs, fruit, 
ete.) in tins, glasses, etc., 80 as to preserve 
them 1494. c. absol. To pack clothes, etc., for 
a journey. Often with wp. 1684. 2. To put 
together closely or compactly; to crowd to- 
gether 1563. 3. To form into a ‘pack’. a. To 
form (hounds) into a pack; b. To place 
(cards) together into a pack; c. To drive (ice) 
into a pack; usu. pass. 1649. 4. intr. for refl. 
a. To collect into a body; esp. to form a pack; 
said of wolves, grouse, etc., also of ice in the 
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polar seas 1828. b. In passive sense: To ad- 
mit of being packed 1846. 5. trans. To cover 
with something pressed tightly around 1796. 
b. Med. To envelop (the body or a part of it) 
in a wet sheet or cloth 1849. 6. To fill (a bag, 
box, etc.) with clothes or goods compactly 
arranged, (a crevice or interstice) with some- 
thing fitting tightly; to cram, stuff. Also 
with up. 1581. b. transf. and fig. To cram, 
crowd (any space) with. Usu. pass.; also 
predicated of that which occupies the space. 
1857. 7. To load (a beast) with a pack 1596. 
8. To carry or convey in a pack or packs 1850. 

1. So p. up a few things, and we'll off Foorr, The 
contents of the library were all packed and carried 
away GEO. ELIOT. 2. Audiences so packed as to be 
dangerous 1887. Phr. To p. on all sail, to put on 
all possible sail; to crowd sail. Also absol. in same 
sense, 4. b. It. . packs up easily 1867, 6. b. [A pas- 
sage crowded and packed with meaning 1857. 
8. The ore. .having been packed a distance of ten 
miles on mules 1877. 

II. 1. refl. and intr. To take oneself off with 
one’s belongings, be off. fa. refl. 1805. b. 
intr, 1440. 2. trans. To send away, dismiss 
summarily, get rid of. Now usu. with off. 


1589. 

1. Voltaire. .lost no time in packing himself CAR- 
LYLE. b. Sure as fate, we'll send you packing 
SUME C 2. He packed her off to bed at once 


Pack, v. 1529. [prob. f. tpact vb. (XVI- 
XVII), f. PACT sb., by apprehending the final -t 
as an inflexion; cf. tcompack, occas, var. of 
Compact sb.'] I. tl. intr, To agree in a 
secret or underhand design; to plot, conspire, 
scheme, intrigue —1602. 12. To bring or let (a 
person) into a plot; in pass. to be an accom- 
plice or confederate in a plot 1000. +3. trans. 
To plot (something) —1004. 

1. Tit. A. IV. Ii. 155. 2. Com. Err. v. I. 219. 

II. 1. To select or make up (a jury, etc.) in 
such a way as to secure a partial decision 
1587. 2. To arrange or shuffle (playing-cards), 
80 as to secure a fraudulent advantage. Obs. 
or arch, 1599. 

2. I learned to p. cards and to cog a dye 1753. 
Phr. To p. cards with, to make a cheating arrange- 
ment with; An. & Cl, Iv. xiv. 19. Hence 
Packing vbl. sb.* 

Package (pa-kéd3). 1540. [f. PACK v. 1 + 
-AGE. Cf. AL. paccagium xm.) 1. The packing 
of goods, etc.; the mode in which goods are 
packed. +2. A cargo 1802. 3. A bundle of 
things packed up; esp. a packet, parcel. (The 
chief current sense.) 1722. 4. A case, box, 
etc., in which goods are packed 1801. Hence 
Pa · ckage v. Packaging vbl. sb. 

4. Original p., the package or case in which goods 
are sent out from the place of manufacture, 

Packer! (pæ'ko1). ME. If. PACK v.! + -ER!.] 
One who packs; esp. one who packs meat, 
fish, fruit, ete., for future or distant markets. 

Packer“. 1586. [f. PACK v. + -NR. One 
who ‘packs’ cards, juries, eto. a plotter. 

Packet (pæ-kċt), sb. 1530. [f. Pack 6b. 1 + 
-ET, perh, of AFr. formation; ef. AL. 
pacceltum (1304).] 1. A small pack, package, 
or parcel; in early use, esp. the State parcel 
or ‘mail’ of dispatches to and from foreign 
countries. b. Jig. A small collection (of 
things or persons) 1589. 2. Short for PACKET- 
BOAT 1709. 

1. b. Ai sell (one) a p. (colloq.), to take him in, 


m. 

and Comb., as p.-ship, -vessel = PACKET- 
BOAT; -note, a size of note-paper, 9 by 11 inches 
the sheet. 

Packet. v. 1596. f. PACKET sb. Cf. Fr, 
paqueter (Cotgr.).] 1. (rans. To make up into, 
or wrap up in, a packet. 12. (rans. To send 
by packet-boat —1747. tb. intr. To ply with 
a packet-boat —1813. 

Pa · cket- boat. 1641. [f. PAOKET sb, + 
BoaT.] A boat or vessel plying at regular in- 
tervals between two ports for the convey- 
ance of mails, also of goods and passengers; 
a mail-boat. (Often shortened to packet.) 

Pa:ck-horse. 1475. f. PACK ah. + HORSE 
sb.) A horse used for carrying packs or 
bundles of goods, b. fig. A drudge. Also 
attrib. 

Packing (pe-kin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. PACK 
v. + -ING'] 1. The action of PACK v. 2. 
concr. Any material used to fill up a space or 
interstice closely or tightly; filling, stuffing 
1824. 
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attrib. and Comb., as p.-box, a stuffing-box 
around the piston-rod of a steam-engine; -case; 
Em YT t TUR 

in; . a wel wi 
packing p packed in hydropathic treatment. 

Packman (pz-kmien). 1582. [f. Pack sb. 
+ Max sb.) A man who travels about carry- 
ing goods in a pack for sale; a pedlar. 

Pack- nee: dle. ME. If. Pack sb. + 
NEEDLE.] A large strong needle used for 
sewing up packages in stout cloth. 

Pa'ck-sa:ddle. ME. It. PACK 8b.! + SADDLE 
sb.] A saddle adapted for supporting a pack 
or packs to be carried by a pack-beast. 

P. roof, à SADDLEBACK roof. 

Packstaff (pe-kstaf). 1542. [f. as prec. + 
STAFF.] A staff on which a pedlar supports 
his pack when standing to rest himself. In 
phr. tas plain as a p. (now pikestaff). 

Packthread (pu. K pred). ME. If. as prec. 
+ THREAD sb.] Stout thread or twine for 
sewing or tying up packs or bundles. 

Packwax: see PAXWAX. 

Paco (pd. xo). Also pacos. 1604. I- Sp. 
paco = Quechua pako (see ALPACA).] 1, = AL- 
PACA. 2. Min. An earthy brown oxide of iron, 
containing minute particles of silver. (From 
its colour.) 1839. 

Pacquet, obs. f. PACKET. 

Pact (pekt). ME. [- (O)Fr. pacte, tpact — 
L. pactum, -us, subst. uses of pa. pple. of 
pacisci make a covenant, f. reduced grade of 
*pük-, repr, by pār PEACE.) An agreement 
between persons or parties, a compact. 

The engagement and p. of society, which gener- 
ally goes by the name of the constitution BURKE. 

Nude, bare, or naked p., an agreement without 
consideration, which cannot therefore be legally 
enforced, 

Paction (pæ'kfən). Now chiefly Sc. 1471. 
I- OFr. paction — L. pactio, f. pact-, pa. ppl. 
stem of pacisci; see prec., -I0N.] The action 
of making a bargain or pact; a bargain, agree- 
ment, compact, contract. Hence Pa:ctional 
a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a pact. 

Pactolian (pektó"liàn), a. 1606. (f. L. 
Pactolus, Gr. ITaxroMs + -1AN.] Of, belonging 
or relating to, the river Pactolus in Lydia, 
famed for its golden sands; golden. 

Pacu (pakü, paki), 1825. [- Tupi pacü.] 
Zool. A freshwater fish, Myletes pacu, of 
Brazil and Guiana. 

Pad (pæd), sb.! Obs. exc. dial. ME. [Late 
OE. or early ME. pad, prob. ON. padda = 
OFris, MDu. padde (Du. pad(de ), MLG. 
padde, pedde (peddenstül toadstool). Cf. 
PADDOCK sb.'] 1, tA toad; mod. dial. = PAD- 
DOCK sb.' 2, A star-fish 1613, 

Pad (pied), sb.* 1567. - LG., Du. pad PATH. 
A word of vagabonds’ cant, like others of the 
class introduced xv1.] I. A path, track; the 
road, the way. slang or dial. 2. Robbery on 
the highway. slang. 1004. 13. A highway 
robber. Cf. FOOTPAD. —1834. 4. An easy- 
paced horse; also p.-nag 1017. 

4. An abbot on an ambling p. Tennyson. 

Pad (pæd), sb.? 1554. [prob. of LDu. origin 
(cf. Flem. tpad, patte, LG. pad sole of the 
foot).] I. t1. A bundle of straw, etc. to lie on 
-1719. 2. A soft stuffed saddle without a 
tree; esp. that placed on an elephant 1570. 
b. That part of double harness to which the 
girths are attached 1811. 3. Something soft, 
as a cushion, serving esp. to diminish jarring, 
to fill up hollows, etc. 1700. b. A cushion or 
stuffing placed under a horse's foot to keep 
the sole moist, or under the harness to pre- 
vent galling 1843. c. In Cricket, eto.: A guard 
for the leg or shins 1851. 4, A number of 
sheets of blotting-, writing-, or drawing- 
paper fastened together at the edge to make 
a block; called also blotling-, drawing-, or 
writing-pad 1865. 

II. 1. Any cushion-like part of the animal 
body 1878. 2. The fleshy elastic cushion 
forming the sole of the foot, or part of it, in 
feline or canine beasts, the camel, ete. Also, 
analogous parts in a bird’s foot, in insects, 
etc. 1836. 3, The foot or paw of a fox, hare, 
otter, wolf, etc.; also the footprint of such 
1790. 

3. A silver-mounted otter-pad 1891. 

III. I. Mech. The socket of a brace; a tool- 
handle into which tools of various gauges, 
etc., can be fitted, as in a pad-saw 1688. 2. 
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Watch- and Clock-making. A pallet 1096. 
3. Shipbuilding. A piece of timber placed on 
& beam, to fill up the round of the deck 1867. 
4. (Also lily-pad.) A broad floating leaf (of 
the water-lily). U.S. 1858. 

attrib, and Comb., as p.-elephant, an elephant 
having on its back a p. ony Miot a howdah), on 
which to carry burdens, „ game, etc.; 
-saddle, a treeless padded saddle; saw: see 
sense III. I. 

Pad, eb.“ 1579. [var. of PED.] An open 
pannier, usually of osiers; a measure of fish, 
fruit, etc., a ‘basket’. 1858. 

Pad, sb.* 1594. [Mainly imit., but ef. Pap 
v.'] The dull firm non-resonant sound of 
steps, or of a staff, upon the ground; also, the 
repeated step or footfall producing this 
sound. 

Pad (ped), v. 1553. [t. PAD sb.*, or - LG. 
padden tread, tramp.) I. trans, To tramp 
along (a road, etc.) on foot. b. infr. To travel 
on foot; to trudge along, Also (o p. it 1610. 
2. intr. ta. Of a horse: To pace 1724. b. Of 
other quadrupeds: To walk or run with 
steady dull-sounding steps 1871. 3. (rans. To 
iread or beat down by frequent walking 
(dial.) 1764. 14. intr. To rob on the highway 
1730. 

1. Phr., To p. the hoof, to go on foot, Eramp (slong). 

y 


ing ppl. a., that pads or paces on. 

Pad, v.* 1821. It. Pap sb] 1. trans. To 
stuff, fill out (anything) with a pad or 
padding; to stuff (something) in or about, so 
as to serve as à pad. Also absol. 2, trans, To 
fill out or expand (a sentence, story, etc.) 
with unnecessary or useless words or matter 
1831. 3. To impregnate (the cloth) with a 
mordant in calico-printing 1839.. 4. Kast 
Indies. To place or pack (big game, etc.) on 
the pad of an elephant 1878. 5. To track by 
the pad or footmarks 1861. 

Pa:dded, ppl. a.* 1799. (f. PAD 6b. 7, v.” + 
Ab.] Furnished or filled out with pads or 
padding. 

P. cell or room, a room in a lunatic asylum or 
prison, having the walls padded, to prevent the 
. confined from injuring himself against 

iem, 

Padder (pe:doi). 1610. It. Pap sb.* or b. 
* -ER'.] A footpad, highwayman. 

Pa. dding, vbl. sb. 1828. (f. PAD b. + AN.] 
l. The action of Pap v.* Also attrib. 1839. 
2. coner. a. That of which a pad is made; e.g. 
cotton, felt, hair, used in stuffing or padding 
anything 1828. b. Extraneous or unnecessary 
matter introduced into a book, speech, etc., 
to fill up space and make up size; in maga- 
zines, the articles of secondary interest 1869, 

Paddle (pe-d'D, sb.' 1560. [Of unkn. 
origin; cf. PADLE, PATTLE.] 1, A small spade- 
like implement with a long handle, for 
clearing a ploughshare, etc. 2. A short oar 
used without a rowlock, having a broad 
blade which is dipped more or less vertically 
into the water 1624. 3, One of the boards or 
floats fitted on the circumference of the 
‘paddle-wheel’ of a steamer; a paddle-board ; 
also, b. A float of an undershot mill-wheel. 
C. Short for PADDLE-WHEEL. d. Short for 
paddle-boat or. Steamer. 4. Zool. A limb serving 
the purpose of a fin or flipper; as the foot of a 
duck; the wing of a penguin, etc. 1835. 
5. A sliding panel or sluice in a weir or lock- 
gate to regulate the quantity of water 
allowed to flow through 1705. 6. A paddle- 
shaped instrument or tool, used for stirring 
or mixing 1662. 
attrib. and Comb., as p.-blade, etc, 
Propelled by, paddles’, as p.-boat, - 
also, p.-beam (Shipbuilding), one 


*having, or 
leamer, etc.; 
of two large 


paddle-shaj snout, found in the 
shaft. the revolving shaft which carries the 
idle-wheels of a steamer; staff, (a) = sense 1; 
b) Brewing, a wooden spade-shaped implement 
used in mashing; -wood, the light elastic wood 
of a 8. Amer. tree, Aspidosperma ezcelsum, from 
which the Indians make canoe-paddles, 
Pa-ddle, Se. 1591. [Of unkn. origin.) 
The lump-fish, Cyclopterus lumpus = Cock- 
PADDLE, 
Paddle (pw-d'l), v. 1530. [prob. of LDu. 
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origin; cf. LG. paddeln tramp about, tre 
of padden PAD v.; see -LE.) peii 

I. 1. intr. To walk or move the feet aboutin 
mud or shallow water; to wade about; to 
dabble in shallow water. 2. intr. To toy with 
the fingers (in, on, with, or about something) 
1602. tb. trans. To finger idly, playfully, or 
fondly —1622. 13. a. trans. To trifle away, 
squander. b. inir. To trifle. —1840. 

1. Ducks p. in the pond before the door COWPER, 
fig. Boys and girls who paddled in rhyme SWIN- 
BURNE. 2. Oth, 11. i. 269. b. Wint, T. 1. ii. 115, 

II. intr. To walk with steps like those of a 
child; to toddle 1792. b. trans. To trample 
down by treading over (dial.) 1805. Hence 
Paddler 1611. 

Paddle, v.“ 1677. (t. PADDLE S. ] 1. inir, 
To move on the water by means of paddles, 
as in a canoe. Also said of the canoe. b. 
transf. To row with oars lightly 1697. c. Of A 
paddle-steamer, eto.: To move by means of 
paddle-wheels 1844. d. Of birds, etc.: To 
move in the water with paddle-like limbs, 2. 
trans. To propel by means of a paddle or 
paddles; also, to transport (a person) in a 
canoe 1784. 3. (rans. To boat with a paddle 
or the like; to ‘spank’. U.S. 1856, 

1. b. Paddled to Barnes Railway Bridge, and 
rowed hard. back to Hammersmith 1800. 2. Phr, 
To p. one's own canoe, to make one's way by one’s 
own exertions, Hence Pa:ddle %.“, the act of 
paddling or rowing lightly. 

Pa:ddle-whee:l. 1685. [See PADDLE sb. 
3.] 1. A wheel used for propelling a boat or 
ship, having floats or paddle-boards fitted 
more or less radially round the circumference. 
5o as to press backward like a succession of 
paddles against the water. 2. In leather 
manufacture, a wheel fitted with paddles 
(PADDLE sb.* 6) used to keep skins in constant 
motion in water. 
Paddock (pw-dok), sb.* 


(t. PAD 8b. 
ve. and m. dial. 


l, Hippuris vulgaris; 
N stool = T. STOOL, 

Paddock (pw-dok), ab.“ 
PARROCK ; cf. poddish for porridge. 
field or enclosure; usu. a plot of pasture- 
land adjoining a stable. 2. «pcc. a. A course in 
à park, for hounds to run matches 1678. b. 
Horse: racing. A turf enclosure near the race- 
course, where the horses are assembled before 
the race 1862, 3. Mining. A store-place for 
ore, etc. (Colonial) 1869. Hence Pa-ddock 
v. to shut up or enclose in or as in a Di 
Mining, to store (ore, etc.) in a p. 

Paddy' (pedi). 1623. [- Malay pddi, 
corresp. to Javanese pari, Canarese bAalla.] 
1. Rice in the straw, or (in commerce) in the 
husk, 2. = PADDY-BIRD; elipt. its feathers 
1777. 3. attrib, 1698. 

Paddy“ (pw-di). 1780. Ir. pet-form of 
Padraig = Patrick; see -Y*.] I. Nickname for 
an Irishman. 2. A bricklayer’s labourer 1856. 
3. A passion, temper; also PADDYWHACK, 
collog. 1894. Hence Pa:ddyism, Irishism. 

Pa'ddy-bird. 1727. [Pappy'.| 1. The 
Java Sparrow, Padda (or Munia) oryzivora. 
2. Anglo-Ind. name for species of white ont 
which frequent the paddy-fields 1858. 3. 4 
species of Sheathbill, Chionis minor 1894. i 

Paddymelon (pædime:lən). 1827 lalt. ol 
native name, the first element of which may 
be identical with that of Sydney dialect pala 
gorang kangaroo.] A small brush kangaroo. 
Also atfrib. y 

Pa:ddywhack. collog. 1881. [f. PADDY". 
1. An Irishman. 2. A rage, passion 1899. 

Padesoy, obs. f. PADUASOY. - adji) 

lPadisħah, padshah (pā-dijā, pa. di, x 
1612. [= Pers. pad(i)éah, Pahlavi pataksa(h, 
f. pati lord + zäh Suan.) A Persian title, 
taken as = ‘Great King’ or “Emperor + 
applied to the Shah of Persia, the Sultan ai 
Turkey, and by natives to the Britis 
sovereign as Emperor of India. 80 

Padle, paidle (pe:d'l). Sc. 1568. lapp. i 
form of PADDLE sb.'; cf. Sc. pronunc. tg 
daddle, saddle (de-d'l, se-a'l).) A field O 
garden hoe, of 

Padlock (pm-dlgk), sb. 1478. f. Dami 
unkn. meaning + Lock sb.'] A detachal 
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lock, designed to hang on the object fastened 
by a pivoted or sliding bow or shackle, which 
can be opened to pass through a staple or 
ring, and then locked, 

fig. Put golden Ubi on Truth's lips LOWELL. 
Hence Pa-dlock v. to fasten with or secure by 
means of a p. 

Padoułk (padau-k). 1858, [Burmese native 
name,] A Burmese leguminous tree, Plero- 
carpus macrocarpus, yielding a kind of rose- 
wood; the wood itself, 

Padre (pi-dre). 1584. [- It., Sp., Pg. padre 
i= L. pater, patre- FATHER.] ‘Father’; in 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Spanish America, 
a title of the regular clergy; in India (since 
1800), a minister or priest of any Christian 
Church; hence, applied by English soldiers 
and sailors to a chaplain, 

\(Padrone(padré-ne). 1600. [It.] = Patron, 
master; applied to a, the master of a trading- 
vessel in the Mediterranean; b. an Italian em- 
ployer of street musicians, begging children, 
ete.; c. the proprietor of an inn in Italy. 

Paduasoy (pe:diw,soi). 1663. [Earliest 
form poudesoy — Fr. pou-de-soie, earlier pout 
de soie (XIV), of unkn. origin; altered to the 
present form by assoc. with-earlier tPadua 
say (XVII), kind of serge (see SAY sb.') from 
Padua in Italy.] A strong corded or gros- 
grain silk fabric, of which POULT-DE-SOIE is the 
mod. representative. Also attrib., and ellipt. 
a garment of this. 

Pezan (pràán). 1592. [- L. pwan =- Gr. saidv 
hymn to Apollo invoked by the name JTatáv, 
Doric var. of Ionic Haar, Attic Macy, orig. 
the Homeric name of the physician of the 
Gods.] 1. A hymn or chant of thanksgiving 
for deliverance orig, addressed to Apollo or 
Artemis; esp. a song of triumph after victory 
addressed to Apollo; hence, any solemn song 
or chunt. 2, transf. A song of praise or thanks- 
giving; a song of triumph 1599, 

2. I sung the joyful P, clear. . Waiting to strive a 
happy strife TENNYSON. 

Pzederasty, ped- (pi-d-, pe:dérwesti). 1609. 
[~ mod.L. pederastia — Gr., f. maiepaoría, 
T, madepaorrs, f. mais, rað- boy + épaorís lover.] 
Sodomy. Hence Pze'derast, a sodomite. 
Pædera'stic a. pertaining to or practising 
sodomy. 

Pedeutics (pidiirtiks); rarely sing. -ic. 
Also paid-. 1864. [f. Gr. madevrixds of or for 
teaching, # madevriny (Se. 76xv7 art) education; 
see -108.] The science or art of education. 

Psedo-, pedo- (pi-do), occas. paido- 
(pai-do), bef. a vowel paed-, ped-, comb. form 
of Gr. mais, mað- boy, child; as in Pædo- 
genesis (-dze'nisis), Zool. production of off- 
spring by immature or larval animals; so 
Pzae:dogene:tic a. Pedo-logy, child study. 

Pedobaptism (pīdobæptiz’m). Also 
pedo-, 1640. f. PÆDO- + Baprism.] The 
baptism of children; infant baptism. So 
Pzedoba:ptist, one who practises or advo- 
cates infant baptism. 

Pzon (pión). 1003. [- L. Hon — Gr. 
nauw; Sce PÆAN.] Prosody., A metrical foot 
of four syllables, one long and three short, 
named, according to the position of the long 
syllable, a first, second, third or fourth pæon. 
Hence Pæo'nic a. of or pertaining to a p. or 
pieons; composed of prions; sb. a pwonic verse 
or foot. 

Peonin (pLónin). 1860. [f. L. pæonia 
PEONY (in reference to colour) + -1N'.] Chem. 
= CORALLIN. 

Pony, var. of PEONY. 

Pagan (pé'gán), sb. and a. late ME. I- L. 
paganus, orig. ‘civilian’, opp. to miles 
‘soldier’; in Christian L. ‘heathen’ as opp. to 
Christian or Jewish; the Christians called 
themselves milites ‘enrolled soldiers’ of 
Christ; f. pagus (rural) district, the country ; 
sce AN.] A. sb. 1, One of a nation or com- 
munity which does not worship the true God ; 
a heathen. (fIn earlier use practically = 
non-Christian.) 2. transf. and fig. A person 
of heathenish character or habits, or one who 
holds a position analogous to that of a 
heathen 1841. tb. spec. A paramour, prosti- 
tute —1632, 

1. Adue,..most beautifull P., most sweete Tew 
SHAKS, 2. b. 2 Hen. IV, II. Ii. 108. 

B. adj. 1. Not belonging to a nation or com- 
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munity that acknowledges the true God; hea- 
then 1586. 2. fig. Heathenish 1550. 

1. The ideal, cheerful, sensuous, p. life M. 
ARNOLD. 

Hence Pa-gandom, the pagan world; heathen- 
dom. jPaj ic, t-al adjs. pagan. Paga-nity, 
paganism. Pa-ganly adr. tPa'gany, pagandom. 

Paganish (pé^gánif) a. 1583. f. prec. + 
-ISH'.] fl. Pagan 1759. 2, Resembling or be- 
fitting a pagan; of pagan character or 
quality; heathenish 1613. Hence Pa-gan- 
ishly adv. 

Paganism (pé'*gániz'm). late ME. L- late 
(ecel.) L. paganismus (Augustine); see PAGAN, 
-ISM. Cf. Fr. paganisme XVit.] 1. Pagan be- 
lief and practices; the condition of being a. 
pagan; heathenism. 2. Pagan character or 
quality; the moral condition of pagans 1874. 

1. The divisions of Christianity suspended the 
ruin of P. GIBBON. 

Paganize (pé'-ganoiz), v. 1615. [= Fr. 
paganiser (trans. and intr.) or late and med. L. 
qaganizare (intr.); see PAGAN, -IZE.] I. trans. 
To make pagan. 2. intr. To become pagan; to 
act as a pagan; to assume a pagan character 
1640. Hence Pa:faniza-tion. 

Page (pé'ds), sb.! ME. [-(O)Fr. page, perh 
= It. paggio — Gr. naðiov, dim. of sais, nað- 
boy.] 

I. fi. A boy, youth, lad —1582. 12. A male 
person of the ‘lower orders’, or of low con- 
dition or manners; à term of contempt; cf. 
KNAVE 2, 3. 1529. 3. A boy or lad employed 
as a servant or attendant; hence, a male ser- 
vant of the lowest grade in his line of service 
ME. 4. Chivalry. A boy or lad in training for 
knighthood, and attached to the personal 
service of a knight, whom he followed on foot. 
Now only Hist. ME. 5. A youth employed as 
the personal attendant of a person of rank 
1460. b. Hence, a title of various officers of a 
royal or princely household, as p. of honour, 
of the chamber, etc. late ME. c. Hence, now, 
à boy or lad (usu. in ‘buttons’ or livery), 
employed to attend to the door, go on er- 
rands, and the like; in U.S., an attendant on 
a legislative body. Also p.-boy. d. Also 
applied to little boys fancifully dressed at a 
wedding ceremony to bear the bride’s train. 
1781. 

1. A child pat was of half yeer age In Cradel it 
lay and was a propre p. CHAUCER, 

II. Transf. use. Entom. Collector's name for 
à black and green S. Amer. hawk-moth of the 
family Uraniidz 1886. Hence Page v., to 
wait on or follow like a p.; U.S. to send a 
page-boy after (a visitor in a hotel); said also 
of the page. Pa'gehood, the state of being a 
p. tPa-gery, the office or position of a p., 
service as a p. Pa-geship, 

Page (péds) sb.“ 1589. [- (O)Fr. page 
(reduction of pagene) = L. pagina vine-trellis, 
column of writing, page or leaf, f. *pdg- fix, 
f. pangere fasten, fix in or together.] 1. One 
side of a leaf of a book, manuscript, letter, 
ete. b. Printing. The type set up, or made up 
from slips or galleys, for printing a page 1727. 
c. Type-founding. One of the parcels into 
which new type is made up by the founders, 
to be sent out; usu. 8 inches by 4. 1882. 
2. fig. a. Any page, or the pages collectively, 
of a writing; hence, rhetorically, writing, 
book, record. b. An episode, such as would 
fill a page in a written history. 1619. 

2. Her ample p. Rich with thespoilsof time GRAY. 
A bright p. in her military history 1885. 

Comb.: p.-proof, a pull taken from type made up 
into paged form. 

Page (pé'ds), v.: 1628. f. PAGE sb.*] I. trans. 
To paginate. 2. To make up (composed type) 
into pages 1890. b. T'ype-founding. To pack 
up (new type) in pages for sending out 1903. 
Hence Paged (pé'd3d) a., having the pages 
numbered; having pages of a specified kind 
or number. 

Pageant (pæ-dzănt, pé'-d3zfint), sb. [Late 
ME. pagyn (whence AL. pagina XV), of unkn. 
origin. The later forms pagend(e, pagent are 
repr. by AL. pagenda stage, pageant (XV), 
pagentes (pl) pageants (XIV) For the 
parasitic d, ¢ (from XIV) ef. ancient, peasant, 
tyrant.) 1. A scene acted on the stage; spec. 
one scene or act of a medieval mystery play. 
Obs. exc. Hisl. tb. fig. The part played by 
any one in an affair, or in life; performance; 
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esp. in fo play one's p., to act one's part —1878. 
12. A stage or platform on which scenes were 
acted or tableaux represented; esp. in early 
use, the movable structure used in the open- 
air performances of mystery plays ~1739. 
tb. A piece of stage machinery; also, a 
mechanical contrivance generally —1719. 3. 
Any kind of show, device, or temporary 
structure, exhibited as a feature of a public 
triumph or celebration. Obs. exc. Hist. 1511, 
4. fig. An empty show without substance or 
reality 1608. 5. A spectacle arranged for 
effect; esp. a procession or parade with 
elaborate spectacular display 1805. Since 
1907 applied to celebrations of local history 
consisting of a series of representations of 
events and personages connected with the 
particular place. 6, attrib. or adj. Of or acting 
in a pageant; stage-, puppet-; specious 1059. 

1, Of paiauntis that were played in Ioyous Garde 
SKELTON. 3. A raree-shew (or p.) as of old, on the 
lord mayor's day Swirr. Dumb p., a dumb show. 
4. It was a name, a shadow, an empty p. GIBBON. 
5. The consecration of a King was then not a mere 
p. FREEMAN. Hence Pa:geant v. trans., to carry 
about as a show or in a procession 1641; tto imitate 
as in a pageant or play SHAKS. 

Pageantry (bw.dzüntri, pé^-). 1008. f. 
prec. + -RY.] fl. Pageants collectively 
-1714. 2. Splendid display; pomp. Also in 
pl. 1651, 3. Empty display, show without 
substance 1687. 

1. Per. V. ii. 6. 2. The p. of war SOUTHEY. 3. 
Chivalry had not yet declined to mere formal 
pomp and p. 1854. 

Paginal (pe-dsinàl) a. 1646. [- late L. 
paginalis, f. pagina; see PAGE sb.*, -AL'.] Con- 
sisting of or referring to pages; page for page. 

A verbal and p. reprint 1811. So Pa:ginary d. 

Pafinate (pu'dsine't), v. 1884. [- Fr. 
paginer (Dict. Acad. 1835) f. L. pagina 
PAGE sb.'; see ATE, trans. To mark or 
number the pages of u book; to page. So 
Pagina-tion, the action of marking the 
numbers of the pages; an instance of this; 
the sequence of figures with which the pages 
are numbered. 

Paging (pé*dsin), vbl. sb, 1775. [f. PAGE 
v. + Nl. ] The action of PAGE v.*; pagina- 
tion. 

Pagne (pan). 1698. [- Fr. pagne = Sp. 
paño i- L. pannus cloth.) A cloth; the single 
piece of cloth variously worn by natives of 
hot countries; spec. a loin-cloth, or a short 
petticoat. 

Pafod(pa-gód). arch. 1582. [- Pg. pagode; 
see next. Pope has pago'd as well as Y. .] 
1, = next, 1. 2. An idol or image of a deity 
(in India, China, ete.). (Often assoc. W. god.) 
1582. 3, = next, 3. 1598. 

1. Her pagods hung with music of sweet bells 
TENNYSON, 2. fig. My poor little p., Napoleon 
BYRON. 

Pagoda (págóvdà). 1618. [- Pg. pagode, 
with substitution of -a for -e; prob. to be 
referred ult. to Pers. bulkada idol temple, f. 
but idol + kada habitation, alt. by assoc. 
with Prakrit bhagodi divine, holy.) 1. A 
temple or saered building (in India, China, 
etc.); esp. à sacred tower, usu. of pyramidal 
form, built over the relics of Buddha or a 
saint, or in any place as a work of devotion 
1634. b. A small structure in imitation of an 
oriental pagoda 1796. f2. = prec. 2 (rare) 
1605. 3. A gold (or silver) coin formerly 
current in southern India, = about 7s. 1618. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-flower, the flower of the 
PAGODA-TREE, q.V.; -Stone = PAGODITE, 

Pago-da-tree. 1836. 1. Name given to: 
a. Sophora japonica, cultivated in China and 
Japan; b. Plumeria acutifolia, a native of the 
W. Indies, eultivated in India; c. Picus 
indica, the Banyan-tree of India. 1876. 2. fig. 
A mythical tree joc. feigned to produce 
pagodas (sense 3). 

2. Phr. To shake the pagoda-tree, to make a for- 
tune rapidly in India, 

Pagodite (pæ gödəit). 1837. [- Fr. pagodite, 
f. pagode PAGODA; see -ITE! 2 b.] Min. A soft 
mineral carved by the Chinese into figures of 
pagodas, images, etc.; also called agalmato- 
lite. 

Pagurian (pügiü*riün) a. and sb. 1840. 
[f. L. pagurus — Gr. sáyovpos a kind of crab; 
see IN.] Zool. a. adj. Belonging to the genus 


PAH 


Pagurus or family Paguride of decapod crus- 
taceans. b. sb. One of this genus or family, a 
hermit-orab. 

Pah (páh, pā), int. 1592. A natural exclam. 
of disgust. 

Fye fie, fie; pah, pah: Giue me an Ounce of 
Ciuet; good Apothecary sweeten my immagina- 
tion SHAKS. 

Pah, variant of Pa.* 

Pahlavi (pà-lávi), a. and sb. Also Pehlevi 
(pélévi) Pehlví. 1777. - Pers. pahlawi, 
f. pahlav :- parthava Parthia.] The name 
given by the followers of Zoroaster to the 
character in which are written the ancient 
translations of their sacred books, etc.; now 
used gen. to designate a mode of writing the 
language, used in Persia under the Sásünian 
kings; loosely, Old Persian. 

In divine High piping Pehlevi..the Nightingale 
cries to the Rose FITZGERALD. 

Paid (pé'd), ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. of PAY 
v.!] tl. predicatively. Pleased, satisfied, con- 
tent —1880. 2. Remunerated with money; in 
receipt of pay 1862. 3. Given, as money, in 
discharge of an obligation; discharged, as a 
debt; for which the money has been given, 
as a bill, a cheque 1866. 

2. The machinery of paid officials 1862. 3. Paid- 
up capital, that part of the subscribed capital of 
an undertaking which has been actually paid. 

Paid-: see Pub. 

1530. 


Paigle, pagle (pé'g'l). (Ot 


dial. 


unkn. origin. ] The cowslip, Primula veris; 
also, the oxlip, the buttercup, eto. 
Paijama: see PYJAMA. 
Paik (pek) sb. Sc. and m. dial. 1508. 


[Origin unkn.] A firm blow. So Paik v. 

Pail (pé. [OE. pagel (glossing med.L. 
gillo GIL sb.) corresp. to (M)Du. pegel 
gauge, scale, mark, LG. pegel half a pint, of 
unkn. origin. ME. forms with final e appear 
to be due to assoc. with OFr. paielle, paelle 
(mod. poêle) pan, bath, liquid measure : L. 
patella pan.) A vessel of wood, or of sheet- 
metal, usually cylindrical, and provided with 
a bail or hooped handle; used for carrying 
milk, water, ete. b. A pailful 1600. 

Pailful(pé"lful) 1591. It. PAIL + -FUL.] As 
much as fills a pail. 

Paillasse: see PALLIASSE. 

Paillette (pielye-t). Also -et. 1843. [- Fr. 
paillette (pa!ye-t), dim. of paille straw, chaff.) 
1. A piece of coloured foil or bright metal, 
used in enamel painting 1878. 2. A spangle, 
used to ornament a woman's dress 1843. 

Pain (pen), sb. (ME. peine, paine - (O)Fr. 
peine — L. pena penalty, punishment, 
(later) pain, grief.] 1. Punishment, penalty; 
a fine. Obs. exc. in phrases (see quots.). 
2, The opposite of pleasure; the sensation 
which one feels when hurt (in body or mind); 
suffering, distress, Also with a and pl. ME. 
tb. spec. The punishment or sufferings of hell 
(or of purgatory) —1598. 3. Bodily suffering; 
a distressing sensation as of soreness (usu. in 
a particular part of the body). late ME. b. 
spec. (now always pl.) The throes of child- 
birth; labour ME, 4. Mental suffering, 
trouble, grief, sorrow. late ME. tb. spec. 
Anxiety —1789. 5. pl. Trouble taken in 
accomplishing or attempting something. 
Most freq. in phr. to take pains, to be at (the) 
pains. 1528. b. In this sense pains pl. has 
been freq. construed as a sing. (Cf. means, 
news.) 1533, 

1. Phr, Pains and penalties. On, upon, under p. 
of, followed by the penalty or punishment in case 
of not fulfilling the command or condition stated, 
as on p. of death; talso, the crime with which one 
is liable to be charged, as on p. DARUM ain 
Sorte et dure: see PEINE, 2. P. an are 
‘simple ideas incapable of definition BURKE. Phr. 
To put out of (one's) p., etc., to dispatch (a 
wounded or suffering person or animal). 3. Loud 
he yelled for exceeding paine SPENSER. b. She 
bowed her selfe, and traueled, for her paynes cam 
vpon her BIBLE (Great) 1 Sam. 4:19. 4. A Mighty 

. to Love it is, And ’tis a p. that p. to miss 

OWLEY. 5. Yet much he praised the pains he 
took Scorr. Phr. For (one’s) pains: in return or 
recompense for one’s labour or trouble; now usu, 
sarcastic or ironical; I had my journey for my 
pains 1801. 

Pain (pé'n), v. ME. [- pein-, tonic stem of 
OFr. pener (mod. peiner), f. late L. penare, 
f. L. pena PAIN sb.] t1. trans. To punish; to 
torture by way of punishment; to fine 1601. 
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2, To inflict pain upon; to hurt, distress. late 
ME. 13. intr. To suffer pain or distress; to 
suffer—1591. 4, refl. To take pains or trouble; 
to endeavour, strive. Obs. or arch. ME. 

2. Transports that pain'd and joys that agonized 
CRABBE. Pained with the. toothache HAWTHORNE. 
3. So shalt thou cease to plague, and I to p. 
DANIEL. 4. She her paynd with womanish art, To 
AE her wound SPENSER. Hence Pained ppl. a. 


ME. 

Painful (pe-nfül a. ME. If. PAIN sb. + 
ul.] 1. Full of or causing pain or suffering; 
hurting, afflictive, grieyous; annoying, vexa- 
tious. 2. Suffering or affected with (physical) 
pain. (Usu. of a part of the body which has 
been wounded or hurt.) 1590, 3, Causing or 
involving trouble or labour; difficult, irk- 
some, toilsome, laborious. Now rare or 
merged in 1. late ME. 4. Characterized by 
painstaking. Obs. or arch. late ME. 5. Of 
persons: Painstaking, laborious, assiduous, 
careful, diligent. Obs. or arch. 1549. 

1. Salutary pangs may be painfuller than mortal 
ones LANDOR. 2. His wound was p. 1794. 3. 
Quick and p. Marches DRYDEN. 5. The women be 
verie painefull and the men often idle 1612. 
Hence Pai-nful-ly adv., -ness. 

Painless (pé'-nlés), a. 1591. [f. PAIN sb. 
+ -LESS.] Causing no pain. Hence Pain- 
less-ly adv., -ness. 

Painstaking (pé'nzté':kin), sb. 1556. [f. 
pains, pl. of PAIN sb. + taking, gerund of 
"TAKE v.] The taking of pains; the bestowal 
of careful and attentive labour in doing 
something. So Pai-nstaker, now rare or Obs. 

Pai-nsta:king, a. 1096. [f. as prec. + tak- 
ing, pr. pple of TAKE v.] That takes pains; 
careful and industrious. b. Of actions, pro- 
ductions, etc.: Marked by attentive care 
1800. 

A most p. judge 1882. Hence Pai-nsta:kingly 


In. 

Paint (pé'nt), sb. 1002. [f. next.] 1. The 
aet of painting or colouring. 2. That with 
which anything is painted: a, A solid colour- 
ing matter dissolved in a liquid vehicle, used 
to impart colour by being spread over a 
surface; also, the solid colouring matter alone; 
a pigment 1712. b. Colouring matter laid on 
the face or body for adornment; rouge, etc. 
1659. c. Med. An external medicament which 
is put on like paint with a brush 1899. 3. fig. 
Colour, colouring; adornment; outward 
show, fair pretence 1647. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-box, -brush, -pot, ete. 
Hence Pai-ntless a., destitute or devoid of paint, 
Pai-nty d., of belonging to, or abounding in paint; 
of a picture: overcharged with paint; hence 
Pai-ntiness. 

Paint (pé'nt), v. [prob. first in pa. pple. 
(peint — (O)Fr. peint(e, pa. pple. of peindre 
i= L. pingere embroider, tattoo, paint, em- 
bellish.] 1. (rans. To make (a picture, etc.) 
on à surface in colours; to depict, portray, 
delineate, by using colours. b. To adorn (a 
wall, window, ete.) with a painting or paint- 
ings. (Mostly in pass.) ME. c. transf. Said 
of the effect of coloured light 1831. d. intr. 
or absol. To practise the art of painting. 
late ME. 2. fig. a. To display vividly as by 
painting 1561. b. To depict in words; to call 
up a picture of ME, 3. To colour with a wash 
or coating of paint; to colour, stain; hence, 
to adorn with colours ME. b. transf. To 
colour by any means ME. c. fig. To adorn or 
variegate with or as with colours; to deck, 
beautify, ornament. late ME. 4. To put 
colour on (the face); to rouge; also refl., and 
intr. for refl. late ME. tb. intr. (fig.) To 
change colour; to blush. To p. white, ete.: 
to turn pale. —1623. 5. fig. (trans. To 
give a false colouring to; to colour highly, 
esp. with a view to deception. Now rare 
or Obs. late ME. f6. intr. To talk speciously. 
b. trans. To flatter or deceive with specious 
words. —1632. 7. trans. To apply with a 
brush, as an external medicament; to treat 
(any part) in this way 1861. 

1. Phr, To p. (an object) black, white, red, ete., to 
portray as of that colour. c. Like the Iris painted 
upon the cloud RUSKIN. 2. a. Desire Was 
iiam in my looks CARY. b. What words can p. 
he guilt of such a conduct? 1766. To p. black, to 
represent as evil or wicked; so not so black as he is 
painted. 3. b. If God..so paints the Flowers 
SOUTH. C. To p. the town red (slang, orig. U.S.). to 
go on a riotous . 4. intr. Let her p. an inch 
thicke, to this ur she must come SHAKS. 


PAIR 


6. L. L. L. Iv. i. 16. 7. The part affected should be 
painted with iodine 1904, Hence Pai-ntable a,, 
suitable for a painting, 

Painted (pé'-ntéd), ppl. a, ME. |f. prec. 
+ -ED'.] 1. Represented in a picture; exe- 
cuted in colours as a picture, likeness, etc. 
2. Coated or brushed over with colour or 
paint; ornamented with designs, eto., exe- 
cuted in colour; having the face artificially 
coloured. late ME. b. fig. Artificial; feigned, 
disguised, pretended. late ME. 3. fig. Highly 
coloured, variegated 1470. 

1. As idle as a p. Ship Upon a p. Ocean COLER- 
IDGE. 3. The pecockes paynted fethers 1526. 
Comb.: p. beauty, a brilliant American butter- 
fly (Vanessa huntera); P. Chamber, a chamber in 
the old Palace of Westminster, the walls of which 
were painted with a series of battle scenes; p. cup, 
ja name for (a) the plant Bartsia viscosa: (b) any 
species of the American genus Castüleia, having 
bracts more brilliant and showy than the flowers; 
p. finch, one of several species of Passerina or 
Cyanospiza, the nonpareil, the indigo-bird, or the 
lazuli-finch; p. lady, (a) a species of butterfly 
(Vanessa or Pyrameis cardui) of orange-red colour, 
spotted with black and white; (b) a party-coloured 
variety of Pink or Dianthus; p. tortoise, turtle, 
an American mud-turtle (Chrysemys picta) marked 
on the under surface with red and yellow. 
Painter’ (pé^ntoj. [- OFr. peintour, 
regimen case of peintre Rom. *pinclor, f, L. 
pictor, f. pict-, pa. ppl. stem of pingere paint; 
See -ER*, -0UR.] 1. One who paints pictures: 
fig. a pictorial describer. 2. A workman who 
coats or colours woodwork, ironwork, ete. 
with paint. late ME. 

Comb., painter's colic, a form of colic to which 
painters who work with preparations of lead are 
liable, lead-colic. So Pai-ntress, a femalp p. 
Painter* (pé-ntoj). ME. [app. - OFr. 
penteur rope running from masthead (= mod. 
pantoire; also rope with eye-splico): cf. G. 
pentertakel, -talje, f. pentern fish the anchor 
(= Eng. tpaynt xv); but the relations are 
undetermined.] 1, = SHANK-PAINTER. 2. A 
rope attached to the bow of a boat, for 
making it fast to a ship, a stake, etc. 1711. 
2. Phr. To cut (or slip) the p. (fig.), to send n per- 
son or thing ‘adrift’ or away ; to clear off; to sever 
a connection, 

Painter’, 1823. [var. of PANTHER, prob. 
from Fr. panthère (pronounced pant¢r).| The 
American panther or cougar (Felis concolor). 

Painter-Stainer. 1504. = PAINTER! 1 and 
2. The name by which the members of the 
City of London Livery Company of Painters 
are designated in their charter. 

Painting (pé-ntin), vbl. sb. ME. It. PAINT 
v. + -ING'.] 1. The result or product of 
applying paint; colouring; pictorial decora- 
tion. 2. concr. A representation of an object 
or scene on a surface by means of colours; à 
picture. late ME. 3. The representing of 
objects or figures by means of colours laid 
on a surface; the art of so depicting objects 
1440. b. fig. Representation in vivid lan- 
guage 1615, 4. The action of colouring or 
adorning with paint; the colouring of the face 
with paint. Also fig. 1497. 15. concr, Pig- 
ment, paint 1650. 

fPainture. (ME. peinture, later painture — 
(O)Fr. peinture (tpainture) - Gallo-Rom, 
*pinctura (med. L. pinctura XY), for D. 
pictura, f. pict-, pa. ppl. stem of pingere 
paint; see -URE.] l. The action or art of 
painting. Also fig. 1718. 2. That which is 
painted; pictorial work; a painting —1668. 
{Paiocke. Commonly taken to be a var, of 
Pracock. Haml. III. ii. 295. 

Pair (pé), sb. ME. [- (0) Er. paire i= L. 
paria equal or like things, n. pl. of par equal, 


hand- 


ter a numeral pair was formerly used in 

aar 

schuhe; but the tendency now is to say ‘three 
pairs'.] 


I, A set of two. 1. Two separate things of 
a kind that are coupled in use; as ‘a pair of 
gloves, shoes, spurs, stirrups, sculls’, eto. 
also (collog. and somewhat joc.) ‘a pair of 
eyes, ears, arms, hands, wings’, etc.; also, ‘a 
pair of folding doors, curtains’, etc. 2. In the 
names of single articles composed of two 
corresponding parts, which are not used 
separately; e.g. ‘a pair of breeches, trousers, 
or stays; a pair of scissors, tongs, bellows, 


PAIR 


les' etc. ME. 3. Two persons or 
animals of opposite sexes. a. An engaged or 
married couple. late ME. b. Two partners 
ina dance 1770. c. A mated couple of animals 
ME. 4. A set of two (persons, animals, or 
things); a couple, brace, span ME. b. Short 
for pair of horses, two horses harnessed to- 
gether 1727. c. Two voters on opposite sides 
who mutually agree to abstain from voting 
in order to be absent from a division without 
affecting the relative position of parties 1845, 
d. Short for ‘pair of oars’; see OAR sb. 3 a. 
1885. 5. occas. = two, or formerly used 
loosely for a few, two or three. Now usu. 
ded by a couple. 1599. 
1. Phr. T'o take or show a dim pi of heels, to es- 
lawn 


team of mules carrying tin 1839. 

Comb. p.-toed a. Ornith., having the toes in 
pairs, two before and two behind. 

Pair (p1), v. 1603. [f. Prec.] 1. trans. To 
make a pair by matching (two persons or 
things one with another); to provide with a 
‘follow’ so as to make a pair 1018. tb. To 
match, equal. DRAYTON. 2. intr. To go with, 
80 as to match 1611. 3, (rans. To arrange (two 
persons or things) in a pair or couple 1607. 
b. To unite in love or marriage; to mate (ani- 
mals) 1673, 4. intr. To form a couple; esp. to 
make an agreement with an opponent that 
both shall abstain from voting on à given 
question or for a certain time; also (0 p. off 
1711. b. To unite with one of the opposite 
Bex; to couple or mate 1611. 

2. He might have. . pair'd with him in features 
and in shape 1756. 3. To p. off (a number of per- 
sons or things), to put two by two in pairs. b. 
Turtles and doves of diff’ring hues unite, And 
pony, n is pair’d with shining white POPE. 4. 

leveral members had paired 1810. b. So Turtles 
paire That neuer meane to part SHAKS. 

To p. off, to go off or apart in pairs; also fo p. 

off with (colloq.), to marry. Hence aired ppl. a. 
air, v.“ Obs. or dial. ME. [Aphetie f. 
apeyre, apayre APPAIR.] Tl. (rans. = APPATR 
1.—1095. 2. intr. = Aram 2. Now dial. ME. 

1. Euer it mends Some, and paires Other BACON. 
Hence fPai-rer, one who impairs WYOLIF. 
fPabring vòl. sb. 17. So Pai-rment, im- 
pairment (now only dial.). 

Pair-horse (péó"ahóas), a. 1864. [From 
pair of horse(s used attrib.] For a pair of 
horses. 

Pai-ring, vbl. sb. 1011. [f. Pam w^ + 
Nat.] The action of PAIR v.! 

Comb. p.-season, -time, the season at which 
Uu pair; the age at which the sexes begin to pair 


Pair-oar (poro). 1864. [Condensed 
from pair of oars.) A boat rowed by a pair of 
oars, Also attrib. 

Pair-royal(pé"s,roi-al). Also prial (prota). 
1592, A set of three of the same kind. u. In 
eribbage, etc.: Three cards of the same de- 
nomination; double pair-royal, four such. 
cards 1008, b. A throw of three dice all turn- 
ing up the same number of points 1656, C. 
transf. A sot of three persons or things; three 
of a kind 1592. 

io great pair-royal Of adamantine sisters 


BS. 

aisley (pé'-zli). 1884. Name of a town 
in Scotland, used attrib. in P. shawl, a shaw! 
in soft bright colours resembling a Cashmere 
Shawl, orig. made at P. P. pattern, the 
characteristic pattern of such a shawl; 80 
P. cotton, velvet, ctc., cotton, velvet, ete. 
having this pattern. 

jamahs, -mas: see PYJAMAS. 
Pajock, a mod. sp. of PAIOCKE, d. v. 
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Paktong (pe-k,top). Also paak-, pack- 
tong. 1775. [Cantonese var. of Chinese 
peh (white) ung (copper).] Chinese nickel- 
silver; an alloy of copper, zinc, and nickel, 
resembling silver. 

Pal (piel), sb. slang or low collog. 1681. 
[- Eng. Gipsy pal brother, mato = Turk. 
Gipsy pral, plal += Skr, bhrdtr BROTHER.) A 
comrade, mate, partner, ‘chum’; an accom- 
plice in crime, ote, Hence Pal v. inir. to bo- 
come or be a p. of another; to associate with. 
Pa: Ilish, Pa'lly adjs., on terms of fellow- 
ship. Pa-lliness. 

(Palabra (püli-brü). 1504. [Sp., = word; 
Gf. PALAVER.] A word; speech, talk, palaver, 
Often in phr, Pocas palabras few words. 

Palace (palés, -¢s), sb. (ME. paleis Or. 
paleis, (also mod.) palais = L. palatium orig. 
name of one of the seven hills of Rome (also 
called Mons Palatinus: see PALATINE d.). 
(later) the house of Augustus there situated, 
the palace of the Cæsars which finally 
covered the hill.) 1. The official residence of 
an emperor, king, pope, or other sovereign 
ruler, b. The official residence of an arch- 
bishop or bishop ME. c. In extended appli- 
cations 1520. 2. A palatial dwelling-place. 
late ME. 3. transf. A spacious and highly 
decorated building, Intended as a place of 
amusement, entertainment, or refreshment; 
cf. GIN-PALACE 1894. +4, The ‘house’ of a 
planet. CHAUCER. 

1. c. In some Inchanted castle or fairy p. Mies 
BURNEY, Occas. applied to a ducal mansion, e.g. 
Blenheim F.; in p. of justice, like Fr. 4% de 
justice, to the supreme law-court; etc, 3. Crystal 
P., the name of the building of the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, when removed and erected on 
Sydenham Hill, near London, as a place of enter- 
tainment, 

‘Comb, p. car U.S., à railway-carriage fitted up 
in luxurious style; -hotel, a hotel of palatial 
Palace v. trans., to place or 
laced d., having a 2 or palaces; 

adv, 


1t. paladino - L. palatinus pertaining to the 
palace; see PALATINE d. and 8b,') One of the 
Twelve Peers or famous warriors of Charle- 
magne's court, of whom the Count Palatine 
was the foremost; also (ranaf. aknightly hero, 
renowned champion, knight errant. Also 
altrib. 

Palzo-, U.S. paleo- (Pa,, péilí,o), bef. 
a vowel usu. palse-, pale-, comb. form of Gr. 
marus ancient (often opp. to Nko-). The 
spelling pale- is common in America, 
Palæ(o)ichthyo'logy (Gr. (66s fish), that 


branch of ichthyology which treats of extinct 
Palieobo 


the botany of 
Palieo- 
sb, a 


"tany, 
hence 


ice] adjs., consisting of ancient ico, 

parta of the polar soas. Palæo'logy, the 
Belence or study of 
Palwo'logist. Palwonto raphy, 
cription of fossil remains; so Pa 
graphical a. 
plant] = PALAOBOTANY, 


the de- 
læonto- 
Palæophytology (Gr. $vrór 
'alaeornitho-logy, 
that branch of ornithology or palwontology 
which treats of extinct or fossi] birds; so 


Paleornithological a. Pa-lwosaur, a 
fossil sauriam of the genus Palwosaurus. 
Palgotechnic (teknik) (Gr. réxen art] a., 
pertaining to primitive art. 

Palwography, paleo- (pmlg'grüfi, b). 
1818. = Fr. paléographie = mod.L. paliro- 
graphia (1708); 8ee PAL KO, -GRAPHY.) 1, An- 
cient writing, oran ancient style or method of 
writing 1822. 2. The study of ‘ancient writing 
and inscriptions; the seience or art of de- 
ciphering these and determining their date 
1818. So Pa‘leograph, an ancient writing. 
Palo Grapher, occas. -ist, one skilled in 


PALANK 


p. Palwogra:phic, -al adjs. of or pertaining 
to p.; -ly adv. 

Palwolithic, paleo- (po:lioli:plk, pé^lé-), 
a, 1806. [f. PALAO- + Gr. Aor stone + . 
Charaeterized by the use of primitive stono 
implements; applied to the earlier part of the 
prehistoric ‘stone age’; also to things bo- 
longing to this period: opp. to neolithic. Bo 
Pa‘lwolith, a primitive stone implement. 
Palwoli-thoid a. resembling, or of the 
nature of, what is p. 

Palwontology, pale-  (pm:lijgnte-lodsl, 
bellt). 1838, [f. PALAO- + Gr, óvra, pl. of 
d» being + ov, The study of extinct 
organized beings, i.e. of fossil animals and 
planta; often confined to that of extinet ani- 
mals (palmozoology). So Palæontolo'gic, 
-al adjs., -ly adv. Palseonto logist. 

Palwothere, paleo- (P, a, Bett,). 
Also in L. form palzothe rium. 1815, [f. 
PALAO- + Gr, Onplov beast.) A perissodactyl 
mammal of the extinct genus Palwotherium, 
comprising several species of tapir-like form ; 
their fossil remains are found in Eoceno and 
Miocene strata, Hence Palwotherian a. of 
or pertaining to the p.; characterized by the 


palwotheres, Paleothe-rioid —-the'roid 
adjs. akin to the p. 
Palwotype, paleo- (pmliotoip). 1807. 


[f. PALAEO- + TYPE sb.) A system of writing, 
devised by A. J. Ellis, in which the ‘old 
types’ (l.e. existing Roman letters, etc.) are 
used to form a universal phonetic alphabet, 
Also attrib. or as adj, Hence Palwoty-pic a. 

Palwotypography, paleo- (-toipggrifi). 
1872. |f. PALEO- + TyroonAPHY.] Ancient 
typography, early printing. 

Palwozoic, paleo- (pu:li,ozó"lk, pé'ilí-), a. 
1838, [f. PALMO- + Gr. cn life, c living + 
-10.] Geol, I. Characterized by, containing, or 
pertaining to ancient forms of life. Orig. 
applied to the Cambrian and Silurian strata; 
extended to all the fossiliferous strata up to 
the Permian, the higher strata being MksO- 
wore and Catnozo10, 2. fig. and transf. Be- 
longing to the most ancient, or to the lowest, 
stage 1861, B. ab. elipt. (pl.) Palwozole rocks 
or strata 1865, 

Palwozoology, paleo- (Cds). 1867. 
(f. PaL&o- + ZooLoov.] That department of 
zoology, or of palmontology, which treats of 
extinct or fossil animals, Hence Pa:lzeozo- 
ological a. 

lPalæstra, palestra (pilistri, pilestri). 
late ME. [= L. palestra — Gr. wadalorpa, 
f. value, wrestle.) Gr. Antig. A place 
devoted to the public teaching and practice 
of wrestling and athletica; a wrestling school, 
gymnasium; transf. the practice of wrestlin 
or athletics; also sig, Palae'stral, pales: 
a. of or pertaining to the p., or to wrestling 


or athletics; athletic. So Palæ'stric, 
-estric a. 1774. 
Palwtiology (pàálitijododgl). rare, 1837. 


(Vor *palee-etiology); s00 PAL AO0-, io. 
Used by Whewell for the application of 
existing principles of cause and effect to the 
explanation of past phenomena, So Palie:- 
tiolo-gical a, Palæ:tio'logist, one versed 
inp. 

Palagonite (pàlegónolt), 1803, [= G. 
palagonit (Waltershausen, 1840), f. Palagonia 
in Sicily, one of its localities; see r 2 b.] 
Min. A volcanic rock of vitreous structure 
allied to basalt. 


Palais de danse (pale do dans). 1910. 
Fr.] An elaborate publie dance hall. 
jPalampore (pa-làmpó*u), 1698. [prob. 


f. Palanpur, name of a town in Gujarat, 
India, perh, with contamination from Hind., 
Pers, palangpósh bed-cover.] A kind of 
chintz bed-cover formerly made in India, 

Palander (pw'landoa). Obs. exe, Hist. 
10602. [app. = It, palandra, palandaria, Sp. 
palandre, Wr. tpalandre, ie (XVI), med. L. 
palandaria (Xv); of unkn. origin.) 1. A flat- 
bottomed transport vessel used esp. (by the 
Turks) for transporting horses 1572. 12. A 
fire-ahip; a bomb-ketch 109. 

Pula nk, ka. 1085. [- Fr. palanque 
(xvi), or its source It, palanca ‘a defence 
made of great poles or stakes',] A kind of 
permanent entrenched camp, attached to 
‘Turkish frontier fortresses. 


PALANQUIN 


|\Palanquin, palankeen (pælănkī-n). 1588. 
[- Pg. palanquim — an E. Indian word repr. 
by Pali pdlanki, Hindi pàálki (whence 
PPALKEE, PALKI) : Skr. palyanka, paryanka 
bed, couch, f. pari round about, PERI-. The 
final nasal seems to have been a Pg. addition, 
as in mandarim MANDARIN; forms without 
it, palanke(e, were in use XVI-XVIL] A 
covered litter, usu. for one person, used in 
India and the East, carried by four or six 
(rarely two) men by means of poles project- 
ing before and behind. Also attrib. 

Palas, pulas (pálàs) 1799. [Hindi 
palāç, palás, Skr. palàca.] The DHAK-tree of 
India, Butea frondosa and B. superba. 

Palatable (pzlátüb'l a. 1609. [f. PALATE 
Sb. and v. + -ABLE.] Agreeable to the palate; 
pleasant to the taste; savoury. 

Jig. Truth. Is seldom p. to the ears of kings 1683. 
end Palatabi-ity, Pa-latableness. Pa-lat- 
ably adv. 

Palatal (pe-látül) a. and sb. 1828. [- Fr. 
palatal, f. L. palatum PALATE; see -AL'.] A. 
adj. 1. Anat., Zool., etc. Pertaining to the 
palate; palatine. 2. Phonetics. Of a consonant 
or vowel sound: Produced by placing the 
tongue against the palate, esp. the hard 
palate; now more commonly called front. 
1828, B. sb. 1. Anat. Short for p. bone: = 
PALATINE sb.“ 1, 1886. 2, Phonetics. A palatal 
sound; usually, a palatal or front consonant 
1828. Hence Pa:latalize v. trans. to render 
palatal; esp. to change (a sound) by advanc- 
ing the point of contact between tongue and 
palate. Palataliza:tion. 

Palate (pu- let), sb. late ME. I- L. palatum.] 
1, The roof of the mouth; the structures, 
partly bony and partly fleshy, which 
separate the cavity of the mouth from that of 
the nose. 2. Pop. considered as the seat of 
taste; hence transf. the sense of taste 1526. 
b. fig. Mental taste orliking.late ME. 3. Bot. 
A convex projection of the lower lip closing 
the throat of the corolla of a personate flower, 
as the snapdragon 1760. 4. attrib. 1611. 

1. Bony or hard p., the anterior and chief part of 
the palate, consisting of bone covered with thick 
mucous membrane. Soft p., the posterior part of 
the palate, a pendulous fold of musculo-mem- 
branous tissue separating the mouth-cavity from 
the pharynx, and terminating below in the uvula; 
also called veil of the p. = VELUM 2a. Falling 
down of the p., etc., relaxation of the uvula. 2. b. I 
heard a little too much preaching, . and lost my p. 
for it GEO. ELIOT. 

Palate (pie. let), v. rare. 1606. If. prec.] 
trans. To perceive or try with the palate, to 
taste; to relish. Also fig. 

Palatial (pálé^fál), a. 1754. [t. L. pala- 
tium PALACE + Ali.] Of the nature of a 
palace; pertaining to or befitting a palace; 
splendid, magnificent (as a building). Hence 
Pala. tially adv. 

fPalatial, a.“, sb. 1775. Obs. irreg. form 
for PALATAL —1832, 

Palatinate (pülw-tinét, po-látine't). 1580. 
[f. PALATINE sh. 1 + -ATE!; cf. Fr. palatínat.] 
1. The territory under theruleof a palatine or 
count-palatine 1658. b. In England and Ire- 
land: A county palatine or palatine earldo: 
see COUNTY! 1 and PALATINE d. 2b. 1614. c. 
The P., Rhine P., a state of the old German 
empire, under the rule of the Pfalzgraf or 
Count Palatine of the Rhine 1580. 2. attrib. or 
adj. Of or belonging to a palatinate 1672. 

2. P. purple, in Durham University, a light 
purple used in some academical robes, etc.; hence 
as sb., a blazer of this colour awarded as a dis- 
preon in sports; the distinction itself (cf. BLUE 


Palatine (pæ-lătəin, -in), a.1 and sb," late 
ME. [- Fr. palatin, ine - L. palatinus of or 
belonging to the palatium or PALACE, as sb. 
‘officer of the palace, chamberlain'.] A. adj. 
1. Of or belonging to a palace or court; 
palatial 1598. 2. Possessing royal privileges; 
having a jurisdiction (within the territory) 
such as elsewhere belongs to the sovereign 
alone, late ME. b. Of or belonging to a count 
or earl palatine, or to a county palatine, or 
Palatinate 1638. 3. Of or belonging to the 
German Palatinate 1644. 

2. Count, Earl (Lord) P.: see COUNT sb.* County 

^, P. County: see COUNTY! 1. P. earldom = 
County P. b. The rich p. city of Durham 1824. 

B. sb. [the adj. used ellipt.] I. Short for 
Palatine Hill, Mons Palatinus, at Rome 1056. 
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II. 1. An officer of the imperial palace; orig. 
the chamberlain, the mayor or major of the 
palace; a chief minister of the empire 1598. 
b. Hence: A lord having sovereign power 
over a province or dependency of an empire 
orrealm; a great feudatory 1591. c. In Eng- 
land and Ireland: An earl palatine 1612. 2. pl. 
In ref. to the later Roman Empire: The 
troops of the palace; the pretorians 1630. 
13. A county palatine or palatinate —1600. 
4. An inhabitant or native of a palatinate 
1610. 

4. Emigrant Palatines and Saltzburghers from 
Germany 1773. 

tH. I- Fr. palatine: so called from the 
Princess Palatine, wife of the Duke of 
Orleans: see Littré.) A fur tippet worn by 
women, Also p. tippet. 1880. 

Palatine (pw-latain, - in), a.* and sb.* 1656. 
[7 Fr. palatin, f. L. palatum PALATE; see 
ANE'.] A. adj. 1. Anat., etc. Of or belonging 
to the palate; situated in or upon the palate. 
12. Phonetics. = PALATAL A. 2, 1773. B. sb. 1. 
Anat. (pl.) Short for p. bones: The two bones, 
right and left, which form the hard palate 
1854. 12. Phonetics. = PALATAL B. 2. 1834. 

Palative (pwe-látiv), a. rare. 1082. f. 
PALATE sb. + -IVE.] Appealing to the palate 
or taste. 

Palato- (pálé:to, pw:láto), comb. form of 
L. palatum PALATE; as in Palato-de-ntal 
(Phonetics) a., pertaining to palate and teeth; 
applied to consonants produced by placing 
the tongue against the palate immediately 
behind the teeth; sb., a consonant so pro- 
duced. Palato-pte-rygoid a., belonging to 
the palatine and pterygoid bones; sb., a bone 
composed of these united. 

Palaver (pálà-voz), sb. 1735. - Pg. palavra 
L. parabola PARABLE.] 1. A talk, parley, 
conference, discussion; orig. between Portu- 
guese traders and West African natives. 
2. Profuse or idle talk; ‘jaw’ 1748. b. Talk 
intended to wheedle 1809, 

Palaver (püli-voi, v. 1733. [f. prec.) 1. 
intr. To talk profusely or unnecessarily; to 
‘jaw’, ‘jabber’; to talk wheedlingly. 2. trans. 
To treat with palaver; to flatter, wheedle 
1785. 

2. To write silly odes, and p. the great 1815. 
Hence Pala-verer. 

Pale (pel), sb.: ME. L- (O)Fr. pal += L. 
palus stake.] 1. orig. A stake, esp. driven 
into the ground with others, to form a fence; 
now usu., One of the upright bars nailed 
vertically to a horizontal railor rails, to form. 
a paling. late ME. 2. A fence; a paling, 
palisade. Obs. or arch. ME. b. transf. and fig. 
Any enclosing barrier or line. Obs. or arch. 
1564. c. fig. A limit, boundary; a restriction; 
a defence, safeguard. Obs. exc. in phr. 
within (or outside) the p. of. late ME. 13. An 
area enclosed by a fence; an enclosure. Obs. 
or arch. late ME. 4. A district within 
determined bounds, or subject to a particular 
jurisdiction; spec. (now only Hist. b. the 
English P. in France, the territory of Calais 
1494; c. the English P. (also simply the P.) in 
lreland, that part of Ireland over which 
English jurisdiction was established 1547. 5. 
Her. An ordinary consisting of a vertical 
Stripe or band in the middle of the shield, 
usu. occupying one-third of its breadth 1478. 
tb. A vertical stripe on cloth, etc. CHAUCER. 
tó. Bot. The ‘ray’ of florets in composite 
flowers —1683. b. = IMPALER 1676. 

1. Inclosynge it with stakes or pales as his owne 
1555. 2. Herds of deer not confined by any wall or 
R 1792, c. Nothing within the p. or verge of 

eason 1671. 5. In p.: said of a charge or row of 
charges in the position of a p.; formerly also = 
palewise, vertically. (Party) per p.: said of the 
shield when divided by a vertical line through the 
middle. 

tPale, sb.* 
pallor —1832, 

Pale, sb. 1866. - L. palea chaff.] = PALRA. 

Pale (pé'l), a. [- OFr. pale, palle (mod. 
påle) — L. pallidus Pati.) 1. Of persons, 
their complexion, etc.: Of a whitish or ashen 
appearance; pallid; wan. b, gen. Of a shade 
of colour approaching white; faintly coloured. 
late ME. c. Qualifying adjs. (or sbs.) of 
colour 1588. d. Relatively lighter in colour 
1708. 2. Wanting in brightness-or brilliancy ; 


1547. [f. PALE a.] Paleness, 


PALIKAR 


dim. late ME. 3. fig. Dim, faint, feeble; 
lacking intensity, vigour, or robustness; 
timorous, etc. 1530. 

l. He starte abak and waxed paale 
"The p. cast of Thought SHAKS. b. The p. A 
Mitt. 2. The day sterre wexeth paale and leseth 
hir lyht CHAUCER. 3. The p. kyngdome of Pluto 
1530. Hence Pa-le-ly adv., -ness. 

Pale (pé, v. Now rare. ME. |- OFr, 
paler, f. pal PALE 80. 1] 1. (rans. To enclose 
with pales or a fence; to surround, fence in, 
b. transf. and fig. To encircle, hem in. Const, 
in, up. 1563. 12. To stripe, to mark with 
vertical stripes. (Almost always in pa. pple.) 
late ME. 

1. b. Hen. V, V. Prol. 10. Hence Paled (päid) 
ppl. d.“, Ha PaLY; (b) enclosed with pales, 
fenced. [Pa n officer of a park charged with 
keeping the fences in repair 1800. 

Pale (pé, v.“ ME. I- OFr. palir (mod, 
pálir), f. pal PALE a.) I. intr. To grow pale or 
dim; to lose colour or brilliancy. 2. trans. To 
make, cause to become, pale; to dim. late 
ME. 

1. The Red Rose pal'd, the White was soil'd in 
red 1637. 2. The Glow-worme..gins to p. his 
vneffectuall Fire SHAKS. Hence Paled ppl. q.*, 
rendered pale. Pa. ling ppl. a., 

|Palea (pé-lià) Pl. -ez 1753. 
IL., = chaff.) 1. Bot. A chaff-like bract or 
Scale; esp. the inner bracts enclosing the 
stamens and pistil in the flower of grasses 
(opp. to the glumes); also, those at the bases 
of the individual florets in man omposite ; 
the scales on the stems of certain ferns. 2, 
Ornith. A wattle or dewlap 1890, Hence 
Palea:ceous a. furnished or covered with 
pale; of the nature or consistence of chaff, 
So tPa-eous a. of the nature of chaff; 
chaffy. Sir T. BROWNE. 

Pale-face (pé'-Ifé's). 1822. A person who 
has a pale face; a name for a white man 
attributed to the Amer, Indians or 'red 
men’. 

Pale-faced (pélfé'st), a. 1592. Having a 
pale face. 

Paleo-: see PAL EO-. 

Palestra, etc.: see PALESTRA, ete, 

Palet (pé'lét). 1880. [f. PALE sb. + x. ] 
Bot. — PALEA 1. 

Paletot (pw:létd", pre-1tó"), 1840. [Fr., of 
unkn. origin; see PALTOCK.| A loose outer 
garment for men or women. 

Palette (pi-lét). 1622. [- (O)Fr. palette; see 
PALLET*] 1. A flat thin tablet of wood or 
porcelain, used by an artist to lay and mix 
his colours on. b. transf. The set of colours 
used by a particular artist or for a particular 
picture 1882. 2, A small rounded plate 
formerly used in armour to protect the arm- 
pit 1894. 3. a. Conch, = PALLET 7. b. 
Entom. à flat expansion upon the legs of some 
insects, 1834. 

Comb. p.-knife, a thin flexible blade of steel 
fitted with a handle, used for mixing colours on A 
palette; for distributing printing-ink on a surface, 
ete. 

Palewise (pé!-lwoiz), adv. 1721. f. PALE 
sb. + -WISE.] Her. In the direction of a pale; 
vertically. Also Pa- leways 1610. 

Palfrenier (pelfréni’a). arch. 1489. [= 
(O)Fr. palefrenier — Pr. palafrenier, f. palafren, 
var. of palafre PALFREY; see -IER 2.] A man 
having charge of horses; a groom. 

Palfrey (polfri, pe-1). ME. [- OFr. pale- 
frei (mod. palefroi) med. L. palefredus, for 
late L. paraveredus (V), f. Gr. sapá beside, 
extra (see Pama-!) + L. veredus (hunting- 
horse in Martial, later courier's horse), of 
Gaulish origin.] A saddle-horse for ordinary 
riding as dist. from a war-horse; esp. a sma 
saddle-horse for ladies. (Now mainly Hist.) 
Also attrib. 

A damoyse 


on a fayr palfroy Matory. [Hel 
cried, ‘My . TENNYSON. 

Pali (pa-li), sb. and a. 1800. [Short for 
qüli-bhásà, i.e. language of the canonical texts 
(as opp. to ‘commentary’), f. pāli line, canon 
+ bhdsd@ language.) The language used in the 
canonical books of the Buddhists. 

Paliform (pé!-lifgam), a. 1890. I. L. PALUS 
stake + -FORM.] Zool. Resembling, or having 
the form of, a palus. 

lPalikar (pæ'likā1). 1812. [- mod. GI. 
seXxdpi, naddnxdp,, dim. of Gr. aaMag, ahnt 


PALIL(L)OGY 


youth.] A member of the band of a Greek or 
Albanian military chief. 

Paliklogy (pálilódgi) Also in Gr.-L. 
forms. 1657. (- late L. palilogía- Gr. nadAoyla, 
f. addy again + -Aoyía -LOGY.] Rhet. The 
repetition of a word or phrase for the sake of 
emphasis. 


|Palimbacchius (pæ:limbækəi'øs). 1580. 
[L. — Gr. saMufáxxeos, f. ná\v back + 
Bexxetos  BAOOHIUS.] = ANTIBACCHIUS. Also 
Palimba:cchic. 


Palimpsest (p«-limpsest), sb. and a. 1661. 
[- L, palimpsestus — Gr. naMjdeoros (us Sb. -ov, 
80. BiBMov book), f. méAw again + wWeords, 
pa. ppl. formation on d rub smooth. Cf. Fr. 
palimpseste (xv1).] A. sb. 11. Paper, parch- 
ment, eto., prepared for writing on and 
wiping out again, like a slate —1700. 2, A 
parchment, etc., which has been written 
upon twice, the original writing having been 
rubbed out 1825. Also fig. 3. A monumental 
brass turned and re-engraved on the reverse 
side 1876. B. adj. 1. Of a manuscript: see 
A. 2. 1852. 2, Of a monumental brass: see 
A. 3. 1843. 

Palindrome (pre-lindróvm), sb. and a. 1029. 
[= Gr. saAMvópouos running back again, f. máw 
again + Sol-, dpayetv run.] A word, verse, 
or sentence that reads the same backwards as 
forwards, Also adj. Palindromic. 

Subi dura a rudibus: It is P, 1638, Hence Palin- 
dro-mic, -al adjs., -ly adv. Pa-lindromist, an 
inventor of palindromes. 

Paling (pé'-lin), vbl. sb. late ME. If. PALE 
v. + -ING',] fl. Decoration with ‘pales’ or 
vertical stripes. CHAUCER, 2. The action of 
constructing a fence with pales; fencing 1409. 
3. concr. a. Pales collectively; fencing 1788. 
b. A fence made of pales. (With a and pl.) 
1558. c. Each of the pales of a fence; usu. in 
pl. = a set of pales, a fence 1834, 

3. a. The firs answer for. .p. for fences 1788. 

Palingenesia (pie:lindsénisia), 1621. 
med. L. — Gr. madyyeveota birth over again, f. 
mái again + yévens birth.] = PALINGENESY. 

Palingenesis (pwlindge:nésis). 1818. f. 
Gr. nd again + ydveos birth: cf. prec.] 1. 
= PALINGENESY. 2, Biol. Haeckel's term for 
the form of ontogenesis in which ancestral 
characters are exactly reproduced, without 
modification 1879. 3. Entom. = METAMOR- 
PHOSIS Ja. 1886. Hence Palingene - tic a. of, 
belonging to, or of the nature of p. (sense 2). 

Palingenesy (pwlindge:nési). 1043. I- Fr. 
palingénésie = med. L. PALINGENESIA ; see -Y?.] 
Regeneration, birth over again; revival, 
reanimation, resuscitation. 

Palinode (pw:lind»d), 1599. - Fr. tpalinode 
or late L. palinodia — Gr. nadwdla, f. má 
again + 6% song, ODE.] orig. An ode or song 
in which the author retracts something said 
in a former poem; hence gen. a recantation. 
So Palino-dial a., of the nature of a re- 
cantation. 

Palinodic (piling dik), a. 1883. [- Gr. 
navyðixós, f. madwydla; See prec., -10.] Gr. 
Pros. Applied to verse in which two ‘systems’ 
of corresponding form, as a strophe and anti- 
strophe, are separated by two others also of 
corresponding form but different from the 
former. 

Palinody (pse-lino"di). Now rare or Obs. 
1589. [- Fr. palinodie — L. palinodia; see 
PALINODE, -v, = PALINODE. 

Palisade (pelised), sb. 1600. [~ Fr. 
palissade — Pr. palissada, f. palissa fence 
made of pales :- Gallo-Rom. *palicea, f. L. 
palus PALE Sh. ; see -ADE.] I. A fence of pales 
or stakes. tb. Gardening. An espalier; hence 
transf. a row of trees or shrubs forming a 
close hedge —1712. 2. Mil. A strong pointed 
wooden stake, of which a number are fixed 
deeply in the ground in a close row, as a 
defence 1097. 3. fig. Anything likened to a 
fence of stakes (or one of such stakes) 1601. 
b. pl. Name for the lofty cliffs along the 
western bank of the Hudson above New 
York 1838. 

3. A vast p. of blue ice-pinnacles 1871. Comb.: 
P.-cell, a cell of the p.-tissue, tissue consisting of 
elongated cells set closely side by side, as the 
parenchyma immediately below the epidermis of 
the upper surface in most lenyes; -worm, name 
for various parasitic nematode worms, esp. 
Strongylus armatus, infesting the horse, etc. 
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Hence Palisa:de v. trans, to furnish with a p. or 
Palisades. Palisa-ding vbl. sb. a palisade, ing. 
Palisa:do, sb. Obs. or arch. 1589. I- Sp. 


palizada; see -ADO.] = PALISADE. Hence 
Palisa-do v. 
Palish (per-), a. late ME. It. PALE a. 


+ -IsH',] Somewhat pale, rather pale. 

Palissè (pa-lise), a. 1780. [Fr., pa. pple. of 
palisser (xv) fence in, f. (O)Fr. palis fence.] 
Her. Said of a dividing line when broken into 
parallel vertical pointed projections, like a 
palisade; b. said of the field when divided. 
into vertical piles of alternate tinctures. 

|Palkee, palki (pi-lki). East Ind. 1678. 
[Hindi palki; see PALANQUIN.] = PALANQUIN. 

Pall (pol), sb. (OK, pæl — L. pallium 
Greek mantle, philosopher's cloak, later in 
various eccl. uses; see PALLIUM.] I. Cloth, a 
cloth. 1, Fine or rich cloth; in OE. ‘purple’. 
Obs, exc. as poet. arch. 2. A rich cloth 
Spread over or upon something; a coverlet, 
canopy, etc. Obs. or arch. ME. 3. Eccl. a. 
An altar-cloth or frontal. arch. b. The linen 
cloth or linen-covered square of cardboard 
with which the chalice is covered. OE. 4. A 
cloth, usu. of black, purple, or white velvet, 
Spread over a coffin, hearse, or tomb 1440. 

l. If p. and vair no more I wear Scorr, 4. 
Mourning when their leaders fall, Warriors carry 
the warrior’s p. TENNYSON. 

II. A garment, a vestment. 1. A robe, 
cloak, mantle. Obs. or arch. OE. 2. spec. a. 
Eccl. = PALLIUM 2. Hence transf. The office or 
dignity of metropolitan or archbishop. 1480. 
b. A robe or mantle put upon the sovereign 
at coronation; now called the ‘royal robe" 
1043. 3. Her. A bearing repr. the front half of 
an archbishop’s pallium, consisting of three 
bands in the form of a capital Y, charged 
with crosses. (Also called cross-pall.) 1562. 

1. In a long purple .,..Bhe was arayd SPENSER, 
2. a. Besides his P., the Pope's Chamberlain, 
brought him from Rome, a Cardinalls hat 1650. 

HI. fig. Something that covers or conceals, a 
‘mantle’, ‘cloak’; in mod. use esp. some- 
thing, such as a cloud, that extends over a 
thing or region and produces an effect of 
gloom 1450, 

Overhead. a murky p. of smoke 1882. 
attrib. and Comb., as p.-like adj.; p.-bearer, 
-hol supporter, one of those attending the 
coffin at a funeral, to hold up the corners and 
edges of the p. Hence Pall v.“, to cover with or as 
with a cloth or p. late ME. 

Pall (po, v.“ late ME, [Aphetic f. tappall, 
APPAL.] I, infr. fl. To become faint; to 
faint, fail (in strength, virtue, etc.) -1002. 12. 
Of fermented or aerated liquors: To become 
flat, stale, or insipid —1703. 3. transf. and fig. 
To become tasteless, vapid, or insipid to the 
appetite or interest 1704. 4. To lose relish or 
interest; to become cloyed with 1705. 

3. Beauty is a Thing which palla with Possession 
STEELE. They would satiate us and p. upon our 
senses RUSKIN. 

IL. trans. 11. To make pale, to dim —1012. 
12. To make faint or feeble; to weaken; to 
appal-1086. f3. To render flat, stale, or in- 
sipid —1807. 4, To satiate, cloy (the appetite, 
senses, eto.) 1700, 

4. And p. the sense with one continu'd show 
ADDISON, Hence Pall 30,7, a feeling of disgust 
arising from satiety or insipidity (rare). 

Pall, var. of PAWL. 

Palla (peli). 1706. (rel. to L. PALLIUM.] 
1. Rom. Antiq. A loose outer garment or 
wrap worn out of doors by women. 2, Eccl. 
= PALL sb.* I. 3. 1706, 

Palladian (pielé^diün), a.' 1502. (f. L. 
palladius + AN.] Of or pertaining to Pallas, 
the goddess of wisdom; hence, pertaining to 
wisdom, knowledge, or study, 

Palla:dian, a.* 1731. [f. Palladio + -AN.] 
Arch. Of, belonging to, or according to the 
school of the Italian architect Andrea 
Palladio (1518-80) who imitated ancient 
Roman architecture without regard to 
classical principles. 

Palladic (pslw-dik), a.' 1857. [f. PALLA- 
DIUM* + -10 Ib.] Chem. Applied to compounds 
of palladium containing a smaller proportion 
of the metal than those called palladious. 

Palla:dic, a. 1896. [Cf. PALLADIUM? (in 
sense 2); see -10. Name of a supposed 
branch of continental Freemasonry. So 
Pa'lladism 1895. Pa-lladist. 
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Palladious (pilédios), a. 1842, [f. PAL- 
LADIUM* + -OUS.] Chem. Applied to com- 
pounds of palladium containing a larger 
proportion of the metal than those called 
palladic. 

Palladium? (piélé'-didm). late ME. [= L. 
palladium — Gr. madáðiov, f. ITaAMis, Ha Mad. 
epithet of the goddess Athene.) 1. Gr. and 
L. Myth. The image of the goddess Pallas, in 
the citadel of Troy, on which the safety of 
the city was supposed to depend, reputed to 
have been brought thence to Rome. 2. 
transf. and fig. Anything on which the safety 
of a nation, institution, eto., is believed to 
depend 1600. 

2. The Habeas Corpus Act. . the p. of an English- 


man’s liberty 1846. 
Palladium? (piblé-dijm). 1803. [7 mod. L.; 


80 named (1803) by its discoverer Woollaston 
from the newly discovered asteroid Pallas; 
see prec., -IUM.] Chem. A hard white metal of 
the platinum group resembling silver, 
occurring in small quantíties chiefly with 
platinum, Symbol Pd; atomic weight 120. 

Pallah (pela). 1806. I- Sechuana p'hala, 
Zulu im-pala. An antelope (ZEpyceros 
melampus) inhabiting parts of S. Africa. 

Palled (pod). ppl. a. late ME. [f. PALL v.* 
+ -ED'] fl. Enfeebled, impaired —1068. 2. 
Of fermented liquor, etc.: Flat, stale, vapid. 
late ME. 3. Satiated, cloyed, disgusted 1691. 

Pallescent (păle'sčnt), a. rare. 1057. [= 
pallescent-, pr. ppl. stem of L, pallescere be- 
come pale, f. palére be or look pale; see 
-ESCENT.] Growing or becoming pale. So 
Palle'scence. 

Pallet! (pelét). [Late ME. pail()et 7 AFr. 
paillele straw (cf. Fr. dial. paille! bundle of 
straw), f. paille straw :- L. palea chaff, straw. 
For the phonology cf. MALLET.] 1, A straw 
bed; a mattress; a small, poor, or mean bed 
or couch, Also p.-bed, eto. 12. Naut. A small 
room for ballast in the hold of a ship —1807. 

Pallet? (pe-lét). 1558. [7 (O)Fr. palette, dim. 
of pale spade, blade (with west, Nr. vocalism, 
the regular repr. being pelle) :- L. pala spade, 
shovel, rel. to palus stake; see PALE sb.', 
PERL ab., PALETTE.] 1. A wooden instrument 
consisting of a flat blade or plate, with a 
handle attached; spec. that used by potters 
for shaping their work. 2. = PALETTE 1. f3. 
A flat board, plate, or disc; e.g. the blade of 
an oar, the float of a paddle-wheel —1808. 
spec, b. Brickmaking. A board for carrying 
away a newly moulded brick 1839. c, Hach of 
the series of discs in a chain-pump 1875. 4. 
A projection on some part of a machine, 
which engages with the teeth of a wheel, and 
thus converts a reciprocating into a rotary 
motion, or vice versa; esp. a projection 
upon the pendulum or the arbor of the 
balance-wheel of a clock or watch, engaging 
with the escapement-wheel. [So in Fr.) 1704. 
5. In an organ: Any one of the valves in the 
upper part of the wind-chest 1840. 6, Book- 
binding. A tool for impressing letters, ete. 
on the back of a book, consisting of a metal 
block mounted on a handle 1875, 7. Conch, 
An accessory valve in some molluses. 

Pallet? (pielét). 1562. (dim, of PALE 8b.* 5.) 
Her. An ordinary resembling the pale, but 
of half it& breadth. 

Pallial (ia), a. 1836. |f. PALLIUM + 
-AL',] Zool. Of or pertaining to the pallium 
or mantle of a molluse (or of a brachiopod). 

Pa- lliament. rare. 1588. [- OFr. pallie- 
ment, f. pallier — L. palliare to cloak; see 
PALLIATE v., -MENT.] The white gown of a 
candidate for the Roman consulship 4“. A 
I. 1. 182. 

tPa'lliard. 1484. (- (O0 Fr. paillard (O Fr. 
also -art), f. paille straw; see -ARD.] A pro- 
fessional beggar or vagabond (who sleeps on 
straw in barns, ete.); transf. a low knave; a 
debauchee —1851. 

Palliasse (plies). Formerly paillasse. 
1506. - Fr. paillasse — It. pagliacchio :- Rom. 
*paleaceum, f. L. palea straw, chaff.) A straw 
mattress; now, usu, an under-mattress 
stuffed with straw, or the like. 

Palliate (pe-liét), ppl. a. 1548. [= L. 
palliatus cloaked (f. pallium); afterwards 
pa. pple. of late L. palliare (see next); see 
-ATE'.] tA. as pa. pple. Cloaked, covered, 
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concealed; mitigated —1650. B. as adj. fl. 
Cloaked; disguised —1648. 12. Of a cure: 
Superficial or temporary ~1679. 3. Zool. 
Having a PALLIUM (sense 3); tectibranchiate 
1890. 

Palliate (pe-lie’t), v. 1548. [- palliat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of late L. palliare cover, hide, 
conceal (Augustine; palliatus cloaked, fig. 
protected, is earlier), f. PALLIUM; see -ATE?.] 
1. trans. To cover with or as with a cloak 
1656. 12. fig. To hide, conceal, disguise 
—1812. 3. To alleviate the symptoms of a 
disease; to mitigate the sufferings of; to ease 
1588. 4. To represent (an evil) as less than it 
really is; to extenuate, excuse 1634. 15. To 
moderate, qualify or tone down. Also absol. 
or intr. To take up a more moderate position, 
to compromise. —1796. 

2. There was no palliating the fact MAR. EDGE- 
WORTH. 3. That which cannot be cured must be 
palliated 1876. 4. They endeavoured to p. what 
they could not justify 1777. Hence Pa-lliator. 
Pa'lliatory d. palliating. X 

Palliation (pelijé'-fon), 1577. [- (O)Fr. 
palliation — med. L. palliatio, f. as prec.; see 
-I0N.) t1. The action of palliating; that which 
serves to conceal or hide 1794. 2. Extenua- 
tion, excuse; often in phr. in p. of 1605. 3. 
Alleviation, mitigation, relief 1026. 

2. The tyrant's plea of necessity in p. of his evil 
deeds 186 


Palliative (pe-liütiv) a. and sb. 1543. 
[- (O)Fr. palliatif, -ive or med. L. palliativus, 
f. as prec.; see -IVE.] A. adj. t1. Serving to 
cloak or conceal ~1656. 2. Serving to relieve 
(disease) superficially or temporarily, or to 
mitigate (pain, etc.) 1543, 3. Tending to ex- 
tenuate or excuse 1779. B. sb. That which 
palliates; a palliative agent 1748; an ex- 
tenuating representation 1724. Hence 
Pa'lliatively adv. 

Pallid (pæ'lid), a. 1590, - L. pallidus, rel. 
to pallére be pale; see -ID'.] Lacking depth 
or intensity of colour, wan, pale. Chiefly 
poet. bef. 1800, exo. in Bot. 

P. death SPENSER. A blush suffused Her p. 
cheek SovTHEY. Hence Parllid-ly adv., -ness. 
Palli-dity, pallor. 

Pallio- (pæ:lio), comb. form of PALLIUM, 
used in zool. terms relating to the pallium or 
mantle of a mollusc, ete.; as Pallio- 
branchiate (-bræ'nkičt) a., belonging to the 
Palliobranchiata or Brachiopoda, the tubes 
of the mantle being supposed to be branchia 
or gills; eto. 

Pallium (pe-lidm). Pl. pallia. 1564. -L. 
pallium, rel.to PALLA long wide outer garment. 
of Roman ladies, prob. of Gr. origin, but 
nothing appropriate is known.] 1. Antiq. A 
large rectangular cloak or mantle worn by 
men, chiefly among the Greeks; esp. by 
philosophers, and by early Christian ascetics 
(= Gr. Gro, HIMATION.) 2. Eccl. A vest- 
ment of wool worn by patriarchs and 
metropolitans (in R. C. Ch. conferred by the 
Pope) now consisting of a narrow ring-like 
band lying over the shoulders with a piece 
pendent thereform at the front and the back. 
Also, a figure of this, as on the arms of the 
archbishopric of Canterbury. 1670. 3. a. Zool. 
The MANTLE of a mollusc (or of a brachiopod) 
1872. b. Ornith. The MANTLE of a bird (rare). 
4. Meteorol. A sheet of cirro-stratus cloud 
uniformly covering the whole sky 1883. 

Pall-mall (pel,mel, pælmæl). Also for- 
merly pell-mell, etc. 1568. [- Fr. tpal(le 
mail(le — It. pallamaglio, f. palla ball (col- 
lateral var. of balla BALL sb.*) + maglio mallet; 
see MALL', MALLET sb.!] tfl. A mallet for 
striking a ball; spec. that used in the game 
described in 2. —1611. 2. A game in which 
& boxwood ball was driven through an iron 
ring suspended at a height in a long alley 
1598. 13. The alley in which the game was 
played —1688. b. The name of a street 
developed from one of these alleysin London, 
now the centre of London club life 1656, 

Pallone (pallé-ne). 1865. [It., augm. of 
palla ball.] An Italian game, played with a. 
large ballstruck with a wooden guard, worn 
over the hand and wrist. 

Pallor (pe-161). 1656. - L. pallor, f. pall- 
in pallére be pale; see -OR 1.] Paleness, 

Pally, a. 1895. [f. PAL + -Y!.] See s.v. PAL, 

Palm (pam), sb. [OE. palm, palma, palme 
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= OS., OHG. palma (Du. palm, G. palme), 
ON. dmr; Gmc. — L. palma PALM sb.* (the 
palm-leaf was likened to the hand with the 
fingers extended). In ME. the descendant of 
the OE. words coincided with the repr. of 
AFr. (mod. Fr.) palme, OFr. paume.] 1. Any 
tree or shrub of the N. O. Palme or Palmacez, 
à large family of monocotyledons, chiefly 
tropical, and variously useful to man. Also 
applied fig. to a person 1800, 

Palms have the stem usually upright and un- 
branched, a head of very large pinnate or fan- 
shaped leaves, and fruit of various forms (nut, 
drupe, or berry). The palm of Scripture is the 
date-palm. 

b. With defining words, denoting various 
species of the order Palmir, as Bamboo P., 
DaTE-p., etc. 2. A ‘branch’ or leaf of the 
palm-tree, esp. as anciently carried or worn 
as a symbol of victory or triumph, and still 
on festival occasions ME. 3. fig. Victory, 
triumph; supreme excellence, prize. late ME. 
4. A branch or sprig of any of several trees 
and shrubs substituted in northern countries, 
esp. in celebrating Palm Sunday, for the true 
palm; also applied to the plants themselves 
(e.g. the willow). late ME. 

1. She dwelt vnder y* palme of Debbora betwene 
Rama & Bethel COVERDALE Judg. 4:5. fig. You 
shall see him a Palme in Athens againe SHAKS. 2. 
Hauyng in her hande the palme of vyctory Lypa. 
3. He disputed the p. of eloquence with Cicero 
himself GIBBON. Phr. T'o bear the p., yield the ., 


ete. 

attrib, and Comb.: p.- branch, a leaf of the palm- 
tree with its stalk, used as a symbol of victory, as 
a decoration, etc.; -butter, palm-oil in the solid 
state; -cat, -civet, (a) a viverrine animal of the 
genus Paradorurus or sub-family Paradozurina, 
which frequents palm-trees; (b) the ocelot; -crab, 
the tree-crab 8 latro), which climbs palm- 
trees for the fruit; -kernel, the kernel of the 
drupaceous fruit of the Oil P.: -sugar, see 
fero omnis 2) which “nests In palm- 

"us cl u 
leaves; -toddy, the juice of the Oil P., allowed to 
ferment, and used as a drink; -weevil, any one of 
various weevils whose larvæ bore into palm-trees; 
-willow, any species of willow the sprigs of which 
are used instead of palm-branches (see 4), esp. 
Salir caprea; -wine, wine made from the =P of 
the -tree; -worm, (a) some large American 
centipede; (b) the larva of a palm-weevil. 

Palm (pam), sb.“ IME. paume = (O)Fr. 
paume :- L. palma palm of the hand, part of 
the trunk of a tree from which branches 
spring, palm-leaf, palm-tree (see prec.); the 
ME. form was subseq. assim. to the Latin.] 
I. 1. The part of the hand between the wrist 
and the fingers, esp. its inner surface. b. The 
part of a glove that covers the palm 1852. 
2. The flat expanded part of the horn in 
some deer, from which finger-like points 
project. late ME. 3. A flat widened part at 
the end of an arm or armlike projection 
1526; spec. the blade of an oar 1513; the 
broad triangular part of an anchor, the 
inner surface of the fluke 1706. 4. An 
instrument used by sailmakers instead of a 
thimble 1769. 

1. fig. Let me tell you Cassius, you your selfe Are 
much condemn'd to haue an itchi Palme 
SHAKS. To grease or oil (one's) p., to bribe. 

Il. t1. A game resembling tennis, in which a 
ball was struck with the palm of the hand 
(= Fr. la paume, jeu de la paume). b. The 
ballused in this game. —1530. 2. A measure of 
length, equivalent either to the breadth of 
the palm, i.e. about three to four inches, or to 
the length of the hand, i.e. about seven to 
nine inches 1485. 

attrib. and. Comb., as 8 (joc.), money 

iven as a douceur or bribe; so -greasing, petty 

SE. qct Sense n MENTI a. e 
palma; veined, ence Fa- as mi 
the p. will hold. "y 

Palm (pam), v. 1673. [f. PALM sb.*: in most 
senses, orig. slang or low colloq.] 1. trans. To 
touch with the palm, or pass the palm across; 
to handle; to stroke with the hand; to shake 
hands with. Also intr. 1678. 2. trans. To 
conceal in the palm of the hand, as in 
cheating at cards or dice, or in juggling 1073. 
3. To impose (a thing) fraudulently (on or 
‘upon à person); to pass off by trickery or 
fraud 1679. 4. To ‘grease the palm’ of, 
bribe, ‘tip’ 1747. 

2. Is't I who cog or p. the dice Gay. 3. Thinking 
you cou'd pawme such stuffe on me 1679. 4. The 
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heads of this particular firm, .a 

‘palmed’ right and left 1890. Hence ulii 

(pàmd) ppl. a., concealed in the palm. Padmer 
one who palms or conceals in the hand. 

Palmaceous (pmlmé'fos) a. 1730. If. 
mod. L. Palmacez fem. pl. (f. L. palma PALM 
8b.) + -oUS.] Bot. Of or belonging to the 
N. O. Palmacex, Palme, or Palins. 

Palma Christi (pælmă kristi). 1548, 
[med.L. (= palm or hand of Christ).] 1. The 
Castor-oil plant, Ricinus communis, having 
leaves of a hand-like shape. +2. A name for 
species of Orchis having palmate tubers, ag 
O. maculata and O. latifolia -1597. 

Palmar (pe-müi) 1831. [- L. palmaris, 
f. palma PALM sb.* and -AR'.] A. adj. Anat, 
Pertaining to, situated in, or connected with 
the palm of the hand (or the analogous part 
of the fore-foot of a quadruped). 

P. arch, the continuation of the radial artery 
(deep p. arch) and that of the ulnar artery (super- 
ficial p. arch) in the palm. 

B. sb. 1. Anat. A palmar muscle, nerve, etc, 
1890. 2. Zool, Name for certain joints in the 
‘arms’ of a crinoid, (Albo in L, form palmare, 
pl. u.) 1877. 

Palmary (pemüri) a.“ 1657. [= L. 
palmarius that carries off the palm of victory, 
f. palma PALM sb i00 -ARY',] That bears, or 


is worthy to bear, the palm; holding the 
first place, pre-eminent, So Palma-rian a. 
(rare). 


Emendations of the kind which in old days would 
have been called ‘palmary’ 1888. 
Pa‘lmary, a.* 1696. [~ L. palmaris, f. 


palma PALM sb.“; see -ARY*.] Pertaining to 
the palm of the hand; palmar. 
Palmate (pw ime't), sb. 1838. (t. PALM(IO 


+ -ATE'.] Chem. A salt of palmic acid. 
Palmate (pe-lmét), a. 1700. . pal- 
matus, f. palma PALM sb.“ + -ATE* 2.) Nat, 


Hist. I. Of a form like that of an open palm or 
hand; applied to parts of a plant or animal 
which have narrow or spreading divisions like 
fingers projecting or radiating as from a palm. 
2. Of the foot of a bird: Having the toes con- 
nected by an expanded membrane; webbed 
1826. So Pa:Imated a. Palma tion, forma- 
tion; coner. each of the divisions of a p. 
structure. Hence Pa'Imate-Iy adv. 

Palmati- (pwlmé'-ti, pælmæ-ti), comb, 
form of L. palmatus PALMATE, in botanical 
adjs. relating to leaves. Palma-tifid IL. 
-fidus split] palmately cleft at least half-way 
to the base. Palma:tilo:bate, Palma:tilo- 
bed, palmately divided with rounded 
divisions or lobes. Palma:tipa-rted, -pa-T- 
tite [L. partitus divided] paimately divided 
nearly to the base; so Palma: tisect, 
Palma:tise:cted IL. secius out). 

Palmchrist (pà:mkrist). 1611, Anglicized 
f. PALMA CHRISTI (sense 1). 

tPalmed (pimd), a. 1486. [f. PALM sb.* t 
-ED; repr. L. palmatus.) Having a ‘palm’, 
as u deer’s horn; palmate; carrying palmate 
horns —1766. 

Palmer (pa-moa), b. ME. [- AFr. palmer, 
-our, OFr. palmier - med. L. palmarius (xi), 
f. L. palma PALM sb.'; seo -ER' 2.] 1. A 
pilgrim who had returned from the Holy 
Land, in token of which he carried a palm- 
branch or palm-leaf; also, an itinerant monk 
under a perpetual vow of poverty; often 
simply = pilgrim. 2. A palmer-worm 1538. 
b. Angling. An artificial fly resembling this; 
a hackle 1651. 

1. The Pilgrim had some home, or dwelling place, 
but the P. had none. The Pilgrim travelled to 
some certain designed place, or places, but the ra 
to all. The Pilgrim went at his own charges, bu! 
the P. profest wilful poverty, and went upon Alms 
1674. Hence Palmer v. (Sc. and north), 
wander about like a p. or vagrant. t 

erin (pw. imerin). 1611. [f. name d. 

a hero of romances, Palmerin de Oliva.) ADY 

of the heroes of the Palmerin romances; 

hence, any hero of the age of chivalry. 17 
Palmer-worrm. 1500. [f. PALMER sb. 


Name for various hairy Ded" 


ica, the 
tellus, 


Worm sb.) 
pillars of migratory or wandering 
destructive to vegetation; in N. Amer! 
larva of a tineid moth, Y psilophus pomi 
destructive to apple-leaves. te 

Palmette (pælme't). 1850. [- Fr. Yol 
dim. of palme; see PALM ah. . -ETTE.] Arche 
An ornament with narrow divisions 
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digitations, somewhat resembling a palm- 
leaf. 

Palmetto (pælme-to). 1583. [— Sp. palmito 
dwarf fan-palm, dim. of palma PALM sb.'; 
later assim. to It. dims. in -e/fo.] Name for 
several smaller species of palms, esp. the 
dwarf fan-palm, Chamzrops humilis, of S. 
Europe and N. Africa, and the cabbage 
palmetto, Sabal palmetto, of the South-eastern 
U.S. 

Royal P., Sabal umbraculifera and Thrinaz parvi- 
flora, of the W. Indies; Saw P., Chamerops 
serrulata; ete. 
attrib, and Comb., as p. hat, leaf, thatch, etc.; p. 
flag, the flag of the State of South Carolina, which 
bears a figure of a cabbage p. tree; so P. State, a 
name for South Carolina. 

Palmi- (pwlmi), comb. form of L. palma 
PALM sb.' and *, as in Pa-lmigrade a. Zool. 
= PrANTIGRADE; Pa*Imilobed a., palmately 
lobed; ete. 

Palmic (pw-Imik), a. 1838. E Fr. palmique 
(Boudet 1832), f. L. palma (in PALMA CHRISTI); 
see I.] Chem. Of or pertaining to castor-oil; 
in p. acid, obtained by saponifying palmin 
and decomposing with hydrochloric acid; 
now called ricínelaidic acid. 

Palmiferous (pelmi-féros), a. 1004. I- L. 
palmifer palm-bearing + -0US; see -FEROUS.] 
Carrying ‘palms’ or palm-branches, 

Palmin (pæ'lmin). 1838, - Fr. palmine 
(Boudet 1832), f. L. palma PALM sb. t; see -IN!.] 
Chem, A fatty substance obtained by treating 
castor-oil with nitric peroxide. Now called 
ricinelaidin. 

Palmiped, -pede (pm. Imiped, -pid), a. and 
sb. 1010. [- L. palmipes, -ped-, f. palma 
PALM sb.' + pes foot.] A. adj. Of a bird: 
Having palmate feet 1661. B. sb. A web- 
footed bird 1610, 

Palmist (pi-mist). 1886. [Back-formation 
f. PALMISTRY.] One who practises palmistry. 

Palmister (pá-mistoi) Now rare. 1500. 
[Back-formation f. PALMISTRY.] = prec, 

Palmistry (pi:mistri. late ME. [(Paw- 
mesiry, Lydgate), f. PALM sb.*, of obscure 
formation, alt. to -istry xvi, perh. after 
sophistry.| 1. The art or practice of telling 
persons’ characters or fortunes by inspection 
of the palm of the hand; chiromancy. 2. 
Applied allusively to pocket-picking, bribery, 
^; also used erron, as = sleight of hand 


Palmite (pæ'lməit). 1834. [- Sp. and Pg. 
palmito PALMETTO, S. Afr. Du. palmiet.] A 
S. Afr. aquatic plant, Príonium palmita 
(N. O. Juncacezm), growing in the beds of 
rivers, and bearing a tuft of large serrated 
sword-shaped leaves, affording a strong fibre. 

Palmitic (pelmi-tik), a. 1857. [- Fr. 
palmitique (Frémy 1840), arbitrarily f. palme 
PALM 3b.'; see -10.] Chem. Of or obtained from 
palm-oil; in p. acid: a fatty acid (C;4H5103) 
contained in palm-oil and in vegetable and 
animal fats generally. Hence Palmitate 
(pee-Imitét), a salt of this. 

Palmitin(pæ-lmitin). 1857. I- Fr. palmitine 
(Frémy 1840), f. as pree.; see -IN'.] Chem. A 
natural fat contained in palm-oil and many 
other fats, obtained as a white solid, the 
tripalmitate of glyceryl; pl. applied to the 
palmitates of glyceryl or glycerides of 
palmitic acid in general (cf. tripalmitin). 

Pa:lm-oil. 1627. [In sense 1 f. PALM sb.' 
+ OIL; in 2 f. PALM ah., with joo. allusion to 
sense 1.] 1. Oil produced by various species 
of palm-tree; esp. that obtained from the 
fruit-pulp of the Oil Palm (leis guineensis) 
of West Africa; it is used as food by the 
natives, and elsewhere for making soap and 
candles, eto. Also attrib, 1705. 2. joc. That 
with which the palm is ‘greased’; money 
given as a bribe; a ‘tip’ 1027. 

2. Palm-oil will always produce temporary blind- 
ness in the officials 1896. 

Palm Sunday. [OE. palm-sunnandag, 
tr. ecel.L. Dominica Palmarum.] The Sunday 
next before Easter, observed in commemora- 
tion of Christ's triumphal entry into Jerusa- 
lem by processions in which palms (see PALM 
sb." 4) are carried. Also attrib. 

Palm-tree (pa-mitri). OE. = PALM 80.“ 1. 
b. Applied pop. to other trees, e.g. a willow, a. 
yew-tree 1653. 

Palmy (pi-mi), a. 1602. [f. PALM sb. + 


1499. 


XI.] 1. Containing or abounding in palms; of 
or pertaining to a palm or palms; palm-like. 
Chiefly poet. 1007. 2. fig. Bearing or worthy 
to ‘bear the palm’; triumphant, flourishing; 
esp. in p. days. 

2. In the most high and p. state of Rome SHAKS. 

Palmyra (pi&lmoi"rá). 1698. (Formerly 
palmeira — Pg. palmeira palm-tree. Erron. 
conformed in spelling to that of Palmyra, Gr. 
IIaNupa,in Syria.] A species of palm (Borassus 
flabelliformis), with rounded fan-shaped 
leaves; commonly cultivated in India and 
Ceylon, and used as timber, for thatch, 
matting, umbrellas, hats, etc. Also attrib. 

Palolo (páló*lo) 1895. [Native name in 
Samoa and Tonga.] A nereid worm (Palolo 
viridis), abundant in parts of the Pacific, and 
esteemed as food by the natives. 

Palp (pelp), sb. 1835. [- Fr. palpe or L. 
palpus feeler.] Zool, = PALPUS. Hence 
Pa'lpless a., having no palpi. 

Palp (pelp), v. rare. 1534. [- L. palpare 
touch softly.] trans. To touch, feel; to handle 
gently, pat. Also fig. To speak fair, flatter, 
cajole. 

Palpable (pæ'lpăb’l), a. late ME. [—late L. 
palpabilis, f. L. palpare; see next, -ABLE.] 1. 
'That can be touched, felt, or handled; 
tangible, sensible. b. Med. Perceptible by 
palpation 1897. 2. transf. Readily perceived 
by any of the other senses; perceptible; 
noticeable, patent. late ME. 3. fig. Easily 
perceived; plain, evident, apparent, obvious 
1545. 

1. A hit, a very p. hit SHAKS. P. darkness, thick, 

, utter darkness. 2. The venison pany, was p. 

eef PEPYS. 3. Opinions of p. idolatrie HOOKER. 
P. falsehoods COWPER, fables 1867. Hence 
Palpabi-lity, Pa‘lpableness. Pa · Ipably adv. 

Palpate (pæ'lpe't), v. 1849. palpat 
pa. ppl. stem of L. palpare; see PALP v., -ATE*.) 
trans. To examine by the sense of touch; to 
feel; spec. as a method of medical examina- 
tion. So Palpa-tion, touching; gentle 
handling; spec. medical examination by 
feeling 1483. 

Palpebra (pælpībră). Pl. -. 1700. [L.] 
Anat. An eyelid. Hence Pa:lpebral a. of or 
pertaining to the eyelids. Pa-lpebrate a. 
having eyelids. 

Palpi, pl. of PALPUS. 

Palpicorn (pæ'lpikĝan), a. and sb. 1882. 
[f. mod. L. palpicornes, pl. of palpicornis, f. 
PanPUS + cornu horn. Cf. Fr. palpicorne 
(Cuvier).] a. adj. Having palpi like horns or 
antennm; spec. of or pertaining to the 
Palpicornes, à tribe of pentamerous beetles 
having slender palpi usually longer than the 
antennm. b. sb. A beetle of the tribe Palpi- 
cornes 1882. 

Palpifer (pwe-lpifox). 1841. [f. L. palpus 
PALP sb. + -fer bearing, bearer; see -FEROUS.] 
Entom. An outer lobe of the maxilla, bearing 
the maxillary palp. Hence Palpi'ferous a. 
bearing palps, esp. maxillary palps. 

Palpiform (pe-lpifüzm), a. 1819. f. as 
prec. + FORM. Cf. Fr. palpiforme.] Having 
the form of or resembling a palp. 

Palpiger (pælpidzə1). 1841. [f. as prec. 
+ -ger carrying, carrier; cf. -GEROUS.] Entom. 
That part of the labium of an insect which 
bears the labial palpi. So Palpi-gerous a. 
bearing palpi. 

Palpitant (pe-Ipitánt), a. 1837. [- Fr. 
palpitant, pr. pple. of palpiter ; see next, -ANT.] 
Palpitating. 

Palpitate (pæ-lpite't), v. 1623. [- palpitat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. palpitare, frequent. of 
palpare touch soothingly; see -ATE*. Cf. Fr. 
palpiter.) 1. intr. To pulsate rapidly and 
Strongly, as the result of exercise, strong 
emotion, or as a symptom of disease; to throb. 
b. gen. To move with a vibrating motion 
1849. 2. (rans. To cause to pulsate rapidly or 
throb 1790. 

1. b. Fountains palpitating in the heat Loner. 
Hence Pa-lpitating ppl. a., -ly adv. 

Palpitation (peipite Jen). 1604. [- L. 
pal pilalio, f. as prec.; see -IoN. Cf. Fr. 
palpitation.] 1. The action of palpitating; 
spec. increased activity of the heart arising 
from disease of the organ itself or other parts 
of the body. 2. gen. A trembling or quivering 
motion; a tremble 1077. 


PALUDAL 


Palpocil (pm-Ipésil). Also palpicil 1871. 
[f. palpo-, taken as comb. form of L. palpus 
Pal + cilium eyelash.) Zool. A fine hairlike 
palp or palpus; a tactile hair. 

Palpon (pæ'lpğn). 1888, If. L. palpus, after 
siphon.) Zool. An individual member of a 
siphonophoran colony developed as a fooler; 
a dactylozooid. 

Palpus (ps-Ipds). Pl. -pi (poi). 1813. [L. 
palpus feeler, f. palpare Pal v.] Zool. A 
jointed organ attached to the labia, maxille, 
and mandibles of insects, arachnids, etc., 
and serving as an organ of sense, a feeler. 
Also, each of the two fleshy lobes at the sides 
of the mouth of bivalve molluscs. Hence 
Pa-lpal a. of the nature of, pertaining to, or 
serving as a palp or feeler. 

Palsgrave(pi-lzgré!v). Hist. 1648. = early 
Du. paltsgrave (mod. paltsgraaf), f. palts 
palatinate + tgrave, graaf count, GRAVE sb.?] 
A count palatine. So Pa-Isgravine, a 
countess palatine. 

Palsied (pQ:lzid), ppl. a. 1550. [f. PALSY 
sb. or v. -- -ED.] Affected with palsy, 
paralysed; fig. tottering, trembling. 

Palstave (p6-lsté'v). Also -staff, paal- 
stave, -stab. 1851. [- Da. paalstav - ON. 
pdlstavr, f. páll hoe, spade (E L. palus PALE 
sb. ) + stafr STAVE.) Archwol. A form of celt 
of bronze, or other metal, shaped so as to fit 
into a split handle, instead of having a socket: 
into which the handle fits. 

Palsy (p@:Izi), sb. (d.) (ME. palesi, parlesi 
— (O)Fr. paralisie (AFr. parlesie) — Rom. 
*paralisia, for L. paralysis — Gr. nmapáivois 
PARALYSIS.) 1. = PARALYSIS 1. 2. fig. Any 
influence which destroys, or seriously impairs, 
activity or sensibility; a condition of utter 
powerlessness; an irresistible tremor ME. 

1. He seith to the sike man in palasie. .ryse vp, 
take thi bed WYcLIF Mark 2:10. Bell's p., 
paralysis of the facial nerve. Creeping p., 
gradually growing paralysis, Scrivener's p. = 
writer's cramp, see WRITER, Shaking p., tremu- 
lous paralysis in the aged, 2. So thoroughly does 
the region now lie under the p. of Mohammedan- 
ism 1848. 

+B. adj. (always attrib., and app. attrib. use 
of sb.) Affected with palsy, palsied —1703. 

Pa: lsy, v. 1582. f. prec.] 1. trans. To 
affect with palsy, to paralyse. Chiefly fig. 
1016. 2. intr. To shake or tremble as if 
palsied (nonce-use); to become palsied (rare) 
1582. Hence Pa- Isying ppl. a. 

Palter (pte), v. 1538. [Of unkn. origin; 
perh. ult. rel. to ParrRY. Cf. telt haggle, 
tpeller peddling person.) +1. intr. and trans. 
To speak indistinctly or idly; to mumble, 
babble —1575. 2. intr. To shift, shuffle, 
equivocate, prevaricate; to deal crookedly; 
to play fast and loose. Usu. const. with, 1601. 
b. To haggle in bargaining; to huckster in 
matters of duty or honour 1611. fe. trans. 
To barter; to corrupt. Mx. 13. trans. To 
squander 1706. 

2. These Iugling Fiends,., That p. with vs in a 
double sence, That kee) e word of promise to 
our eare, And breake it to our hope SHAKS. b. 
Only fools and cowards p. about morality 1883, 
Hence Pa'terer, one who palters, a shuffler, 
trifler 1589. 1Pa-Itering ppl. a. trifling, worth- 
less, paltry. 

tPa'lterly, a. 1667. [app. alt. f. PALTRY a., 


as if f. PALTER v. + -LY'.] Paltry, mean, 
shabby —1825. 
Pa. itock. IME. paltock (XIV) app. 


identical with OFr. paltoke (XIV) peasant's 
smock, AL. pallokkus (XV) sleeved doublet, 
repr. by mod. Fr. PALETOT cloak.) A short 
coat, sleeved doublet, or ‘jack’ —1058. 

Paltry (poltri), sb. Now only dial. 1550. 
[app. f. palt, var. of PEUT sb. Cf. next, and 
Pevrry*.) Refuse, rubbish, trash; anything 
worthless. 

Paltry (póltri, a. 1570. (adj. use (cf. 
trumpery) of prec.; cf. MLG. paller- in 
palterlappen rags, LG. paltrig ragged, torn. 
Parallel formations are PELT sb.*, PELTING a., 
PELTRY'; perh. of LG. origin.) Rubbishy, 
trashy, worthless; petty; despicable. 

The p. trick was successful 1867. A p. fellow 
1874. Hence Pavitriness. 

Paludal (pal'a-dil, preliudil), a. 1818. 
If. L. palus, palud- marsh + -AL'.] Chiefly 
Med. and Path. Of or pertaining to or pro- 
duced by à marsh; malarial. 


PALUDAMENT 


Paludament (pil'ü:dámént). 1614, [- L. 
paludamentum.] A military cloak worn by 
Roman generals and chief officers; hence, a 
royal cloak; a herald’s coat. 

Paludi- (bef. a vowel palud-), a formative 
element f. L. palus, palud- marsh, in Palu-- 
dic a., of or pertaining to marshes; Palu-di- 
cole a., inhabiting marshes; etc. 

Paludina (psel'udoi-ni). 1833. [mod. L., f. 
L. palus, palud- + -inus, ina; see -INA*.] 
Zool. A genus of freshwater gastropod 
molluscs, also called pond-snails. 

Paludine (pe-l'udin, -ein), a. 1858. [f. L. 
palus, palud- + -INE'.] Of or pertaining to a 
marsh. So Palu-dinal, Palu-dinous adjs. 

Paludism (px'l'udiz’m). 1890. If. as prec. 
+ -ISM.] Path. = MALARIA b. 

Paludous (palin des), a. rare. 1808. [- L. 
paludosus marshy; see prec. and -0US.] Of 
or belonging to marshes, marshy ; inhabiting 
marshes, So Paludo'se a. 

|Palus (pé'-lds). Pl. -li. 1872. [L. palus 
stake.] Biol. In corals, one of the thin, up- 
right, calcareous laminze or plates, which 
extend up from the bottom of a corallite to 
the calix, and are connected by their outer 
edges with the septa. Hence the dim. 
Pa. lulus, pl. paluli, 

Palustral (pálv'stràl) a, rare. 1879. [f. L. 
palustris (f. palus marsh) + -AL',] Pertaining 
to or inhabiting marshes. So Palu-strian a. 
1007; Palu'strine a. 1839, 

Paly (pen li), a. Chiefly poet. 1560. (f. PALE 
a, + -Y'.] Pale, or somewhat pale. 

2 Hen, VI, UI. ii. 141. 

Paly (pé'li), a.* 1480. - (O)Fr. palé, f. pal 
PALE sb.'; see -Y*.] Her. Said of the shield (or 
of a bearing) when divided palewise. 

P. bendy, divided both palewise and bendwise. 

Pam (pem). 1085. (app. abbrev, of Fr. 
pamphile, name of the card game and of the 
knave of clubs in it; according to Littré — 
Gr. name Haudaos beloved of all'.] 1. The 
knave of clubs, esp. in five-card loo, in 
which this card is the highest trump. 2. 
Name of a card-game, akin to nap, in which 
the knave of clubs was the highest trump 
card 1691. Hence tPam-child, 'knave- 
child’, male child. H. WALPOLE. 

[Pampa (pe-mpi), usu. pl. pampas 
(pse-mpüz, As). 1704. [- Sp. pampa — 
Quechua pampa plain.] The name given to 
the vast treeless plains of S. America south 
of the Amazon. (The similar plains north of 
the Amazon are called langs.) 

attrib. and Comb., as P. Indian; p.-cat, a wild 
cat of the Pampas (Felis pajeros); p. deer, a 
small deer of S. America, Cariacus campestris; 
P. rice, a variety of the common Millet (Sorghum 
vulgare), with a drooping panicle. 

Pampas-graiss, 1850. [f. prec] A 
gigantic grass, Gynerium argenteum or 

‘ortaderia argentea, having ample silky 
panicles of silvery hue borne on stalks rising 
to the height of twelve of fourteen feet; a 
native of S. America. 

Pampean, pampzan (pempiiin, pæm- 
Diün) a. 1839. [f. PAMPA, after Hyblean, 
etc.] Of or pertaining to the Pampas. 

Pampelmous(s)e, var. of POMPELMOOSE. 

Pamper (pe-mpoi), v. late ME. [In ME. 
also in pa. pple. forpampred (Chaucer); fre- 
quent, (see -ER‘) of synon. tpamp (XIY), dial. 
pomp; prob. of LDu. origin; cf. G. dial. 
pampen, pampfen cram, gorge, WFlem. 
pamperen, perh. f. nasalized var. of the base 
of Par ab. 2 I. trans. To cram with food; to 
over-indulge with rich food. Obs. exc. as in b. 
b. To over-indulge (a person) in his tastes and 
likings generally; to bring up daintily 1530. 
12. intr. To feed luxuriously 1053. 

1. After dinner I went to Snowhill; there I was 
pampered, and had an uneasy night JOHNSON. P. 


up, to feed up. b. fig. To p. his own vanity at the 
puo of another's 


shame FIELDING. Hence 
‘a-mperer. 


Pampered (pw-mpoid), ppl. a. 1529. if. 
prec. + -ED'.] fOver-fed; luxuriously fed; 
over-indulged, spoiled by luxury. Also fig. 
Pamper'd metafors MILT. P. children 1890. 
Hence Pa-mperedness. 
Pampero (pampé-ro). 1818. [Sp f. 
PAMPA + -ero suffix.) A piercing cold wind 
which blows from the Andes across the S. 
American pampas to the Atlantic. 
Pamphlet (pe-mfiét), sb. ME. [A 


1500 


generalized use of Pamphilet or Panflet, a 
familiar name of a 12th c. L. amatory poem 
or comedy called Pamphilus, seu de Amore. 
For the termination cf. Catonet the Distichs 
of Cato, Esopel the Fables of JEsop.] 1. A 
Small treatise occupying fewer pages than 
would make a book, composed and issued 
as a separate work; always unbound, with 
or without paper covers. 2. More spec., a 
treatise of the size and form above described 
on some subject of current or topical interest. 
1592. 3. attrib., as p. form, war, etc. 1646. 

1. In regard of the smalnesse of it, it [this 
Sermon] is indeed but as a little P. 1623, 2. 
Grattan's incomparable speech. . ought to make a 
little separate p. BURKE. 

t+Pa-mphlet, v. 1592. (f. prec.] a. intr. To 
write a pamphlet or pamphlets. b. (rans. To 
report or describe in a pamphlet. Chiefly in 
Pa:mphleting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 1710. 

Pamphleteer (pwmfléti"a), sb. 1642. ft. 
prec. + -EER'] A writer of pamphlets. 
(Often contemptuous.) 

Pamphletee-r, v. 1715. f. prec.) intr. To 
write and issue pamphlets. Chiefly in Pam- 
phletee-ring vbi. sb. and ppl. a. 

fPampina:tion. late ME. - L. pam- 
pinatio, f. pampinat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
pampinare, t. pampinus vine-shoot; see -ION. ] 
The pruning or trimming of vines —1840. 

Pampiniform (pempiniféam), a. 1008, 
If. L. pampinus vine-tendril +  -FORM.] 
Anat. Curled like a vine-tendril; applied esp. 
to a convoluted plexus of veins proceeding 
from the testis or ovary. 

Pampootie (piempéü-ti). local Irish. 1840. 
[Of unkn. origin.) A kind of sandal of un- 
dressed cowskin sewn together and tied 
across the instep. Used in the Isles of Aran. 

Pamprodactylous (pæmprodæ'ktiləs), a. 
1899. [f. Gr. mau- PAN- + god before + áxrudos 
finger or toe + -0US.] Ornith. Having all the 
toes pointing forwards, as the colies, and a 
few other birds. 

Pan (pen), sb. (OE. panne = OFris., OS. 
panna, (M)LG., MDu. panne (Du. pan), OHG. 
phanna (G. pfanne) := WGmo. *panna, an 
early (Iv-v) adoption, poss, from a pop. var. 
of L. patina (see PATEN)] 1. A vessel, of 
metal or earthenware, for domestic purposes, 
usu. broad and shallow, and often open. 
(Often in pl. with pots.) b. Often differen- 
tiated, as bread-p., saucepan, ete. c. As part 
of any apparatus 1611. 2, In techn. uses, 
applied to pan-like vessels in which sub- 
stances are exposed to heat, or to mechanical 
processes; e.g. an open vessel used for boiling, 
evaporating, etc.; also in Chem. a closed 
vessel for evaporation, a vacuum pan 1074. 
3. The contents of a pan, a panful 1762. 4, A 
pan-shaped depression of any vessel, or part 
of any structure 1764. b. spec. In obs. types 
of guns and pistols: That part of the lock 
which holds the priming 1590. c. A socket for 
à hinge, ete, 1598. 5. A hollow or depression 
in the ground; spec. a SAUT-PAN 1493. b. spec. 
in S. Africa, A dried-up salt-marsh or pool- 
bed 1786. 6. = BRAIN-PAN. Obs. or dial. ME. 
tb. The patella or KNEE-PAN —1753. 7. A hard 
substratum of soil, usually more or less im- 
pervious to moisture: see HARD-PAN 1784, 8, 
A small ice-floe 1863. 

1. Ful many a panne of bras CHAUCER. c. With 
the weights in the opposite p. of the balance 1842. 
To turn the cat in the p.:see CAT sb. 4. b. Flash in 
the p.: see FLASH sb. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.- mill, a miner's appara- 
tus used in separating gold from the alloy of 
earth: -washing, the separating of gold from 
gravel, etc., by stirring it in water in a p.; -wood, 
the small coal used in salt-works. 

Pan (pen), sb.* ME. I- L. Pan, Gr. Hav. ] 
Name of a Greek rural deity, represented as 
having the head, arms, and chest of a man, 
and the lower parts (and sometimes the horns 
and ears) of a goat. 

He was supposed to preside over shepherds and 
flocks, and to delight in rural music; he was also 
regarded as the author of sudden and groundless 
terror (PANIC s5.); and in later times, from 
association of his name with 76 vá» the all. every- 
thing, as an impersonation of Nature. 

Pan, sb.“ Also pane. 1719. [- Fr. pan 
part (of a wall), etc.; see PANE sb.'] In a 
timber-framed or half-timbered house, a 


PANACEA 


square or compartment of timber framework, 
filled in with bricks or plaster 1842, 

Pan, pan (pan), sb.“ 1616. l Hind. pan 
betel-leaf — Skr. parna feather, leaf.) The 
betel-leaf; hence, the combination of betel- 
leaf, areca-nut, lime, etc., used as a masti- 
catory. 

Pan (pæn), v.* 1825. [f. PAN sb.) 1. (rans, 
To wash (gold-bearing gravel) in a pan, to 
separate the gold; to separate by washing in 
& pan. Const. off, out. 1872. b. absol. or intr, 
To search or try for gold with the pan 1872. 
2. transf. and fig. (U.S. and Colonial.) To 
bring forth, yield (with out) 1884. 3. intr. (usu, 
with out.) To yield gold, as gravel, etc. when 
washed in à pan; hence fransf. of the vein or 
mine, to yield precious metal 1865. Also fig. 
with ref. to the issue of a project or the like. 
4. trans. To cook or dress in a pan 1871. 5. 
Agric, and dial, intr. Of soil: To cake on the 
surface 1825. 

1. They ‘panned’ the surface dirt for gold 1880, 


2. The department on being searched only panned 
out a few copper coins 1884. 3. fig. Unfortunately 
this business did not ‘pan out’, to use the 


American phrase 1892. Hence Panning vbl, sb. 
the action of washing sand, etc. for gold; the gold 
so obtained. 

Pan (pwn), v.! Sc. and north. 1556. [Of 
unkn. origin.) intr. To fit, tally, agree. b. 
trans. To fit or join together 1884. 

Pan-, comb. form and formative element, 
repr. Gr. nav- from nay, neut. of mds all. 

1. With national names, ete., with the sense ‘Of, 
pertaining to, or comprising all (those indicated in 
the second element)"; with sbs. in -Isa and -IST, 
gen. expressing the notion of or aspiration for the 
political union of all those indicated, Pan-A-fri- 
can a. of or pertaining to all persons of African 
birth or descent. Pan-Ame'rican d. of or per- 
taining to all the states of North and South 
America or to all Americans; hence Pan- 
Americanism: Pan-A:nglo-Sa'xon a. of or 
including all of Anglo-Saxon race, Pan-Brita:n- 
nic a, of or comprising all the British dominions. 
Pan-denomina-tional a. of or embracing all re. 
ligious denominations. Pan-Ge'rman d. of or 

rtaining to all Germans, or to the union of all 

Germans in one political state; sb. an advocate of 
this union; hence Pan-Germa:nic d, Pan- 
Ge:rmanism. Pan- lo- nian, -lo-nic adjs, of or 
comprising all Ionians. Pani-slam, all Islam; 
(the conception of) a union of the Moslem 
world; so Panisla-mic a., Pani-siamism, Pan- 
Presbyte:rian a. of or pertaining to all Pres- 
byterians, Pan-Sla:v, Pan-Sla:vic adjs. of or 

rtaining to all the Slavic races; of or favouring 

ansla:vism, the movement or aspiration for the 
union of all Slavs or Slavonic peoples in one 
political organization; so Pansla:vist, Pan- 
Slavistic a. = Pan-Slavic. Panslavo-nian d. 

'an-Slavie, Panslavistic. Pan- Teuto'nic a. of or 
embracing all Teutonic peoples ; hence LA 
Teu-tonism, the principle of a union of al 
Teutonic les. $ 

2. Other words. Panco'smism, Philos., ud 
doctrine that the material universe is all tha 
exists; hence Panco-smic a. Pane-ntheism, us 
doctrine that God includes the world as part [d 
being; so Panenthei-stic a. Panidiomo'rphic 
a. Min., having all its components idiomorphic. 
Pa-nlogism (mod.L. panlogismus], Philos., à 
term formed by J. E. Erdmann on the analogy "i 
pantheismus, to describe the philosophy of Hegel, 
as one which holds that only the rational is truly 
real; so Panlo:gical, -logi'stic adjs. eati 
mi-xia, Biol., Weismann’s term for a supposer. 
promiscuous reproduction of all manner Ol 
ancestral qualities or tendencies, consequent us 
the cessation of natural selection in relation 1 
organs which have become useless or little ae . 
Panomph an [Gr. óuġń voice of a god, oracul E 
response], a. of or pertaining to Zeus, as sender of 
all ominous voices. Panpha:rmacon [Gr. 7 5 
xov drug], a universal remedy, a panacea. bs 
Pheno-menalism, Philos., a theory, that the 
universe is purely phenomenal. Panthe 00 
matism. Pa-nthelism [Gr. O- will; onart 
iu T Mlos, the theory of Schopenhauer that 4 
Ultimate and Absolute is Will. Pantheo'logy, : 
synthetic theology comprehending all deities ane 
religions. Panzo-ism [Gr. £w life], Biol., à d 
given to a synthesis of all the elements or fac 
of vitality. n 15 

fPanabase (pæ-năbė's). 1839. 1 " 2 
panabase (Beudant 1832), irreg. f. Gr. nav PA: 
+ base Base sb.] Min, = TETRAHEDRITE 
1898. a 

Panace (pa-nàsi). 1513. [- L. panay ane 
panaces, synonyms of panacea; see next.] 
fabulous herb, said to heal all diseases. 

Panacea (penüsiá). 1548. [- L. panacea 
= Gr. wavéxea, f. mavaxýs all-healing, f. ar 
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Pax- + base of dos remedy; see -A 2.] 1, A 
remedy, cure, or medicine reputed to heal all 
diseases. 12. = PANACE—1741. Hence Pana- 
de · an a. of the nature of a p.; all-healing. 
Panace ist, one who believes in or applies 
ap. 

Panache (pána:f). 1538. - Fr. panache It. 
pennacchio i late L. pinnaculum, dim, of 
pinna feather.] A tuft or plume of feathers, 
esp. when used as a head-dress or an orna- 
ment for a helmet; thence, a tassel or the like. 
b. 7 A plume-like solar protuberance 
1887. 

He had in his cap a pennach of heron EVELYN. 
Hence Pana:ched a. diversified with stripes of 
colour like a plume. 

Panada (pánidá). 1598. [- Sp. panada = 
Pr. panada, It. panata, repr. Rom *panata, f. 
panis bread; see -ADE.] Bread boiled to a 
pulp and flavoured with sugar, nutmeg, etc. 

fPanade'. rare. ME. only. [app. rel. to 
OFr. pan-, penard cutlass, med. L. penardus, 
pen(njatum, pennatus, but the variation of 
155 suffixes is unexplained.] A kind of large 

nife. 

Panade (pănë'-d). 1598. [- Fr. panade-It. 
or Pr.; see PANADA.] = PANADA. 

Panama (penima-), 1833. [Name of a 
town and state in Central America, and of 
the isthmus uniting North and South 
America.] attrib. Of or pertaining to Panama; 
spec. Panama hat, a misnomer for a hat made 
from the undeveloped leaves of the stemless 
screw-pine (Carludovica palmata) of tropical 
8. America; also absol. as sb. 

Pan-Anglican (pien,e-nglikin), a. 1867. 
[PAN- I.] Of, pertaining to, or embracing the 
whole Anglican Church and its branches. 

fPa:nary, sb. rare. 1611 only. [- L. 
panarium bread-basket, f. panis bread; see 
"ARY!',] A store-house for bread, a pantry. 

Panary (pe'nüri) a. 1818. [f. L. panis 
bread + -ARY!'.] Of or pertaining to bread; 
esp. in p. fermentation. 

[Panathenæa (pwenwpini) Also -aia, 
1603. (- Gr. navaðńvaa adj. neut. pl. (8c. led 
solemnities), f. mav- PAN- + 'A0nvatos Athe- 
nian, f. A Athens, or Ain Athene, 
patron goddess of Athens.] The national 
festival of Athens, held, in a lesser form every 
year, in a greater every fifth year, to celebrate 
the union of Attica under Theseus. Hence 
Panathenz'an, Panathena-ic adjs. of or 
pertaining to this festival. 

Panatrope (pw-nitro"p), 1926. [irreg. f. 
PAN- 2 + Gr. -rpozos turning.) An electrical 
apparatus for the reproduction of gramo- 
phone records through a loud-speaker. 

Pancake (pwe'nké!k), sb. late ME. If. PAN 
8b. 1 + CAKE sb.) 1. A thin flat cake, made 
of batter fried in a pan. (Often as the type of 
flatness.) 2. Applied to various objects thin 
and flat like a pancake 1843. 

1. The country is as flat as a p. 1860. 

attrib. and Comb.: p. day, Tuesday, Shrove 
‘Tuesday, from the custom of eating pancakes on 
that day; p.-ice, floating ice in thin flat pieces, 
forming in the polar seas at the approach of 
winter. Hence Pancake v. intr. (of an aero- 
plane) to descend vertically in a level position 


(slang). 
TPa'nchart. 1587. I- med. L. pancharta, 


1. Gr. mav- PAN- + L. charla leaf, paper.] A 
charter, orig. app. one of a general character, 
or that confirmed all special grants, but later 
almost any written record —1702, 

Pancheon (pw:nfon) 1601. [app. derived 
from PAN sh. 1] A large shallow earthenware 
bowl or vessel, wider at the top than at the 
bottom, used for setting milk to stand in, ete. 

Panchroma'tic, a. 1904. [PAN- L] = 
ORTHOCHROMATIO. 

[Panchway, pansway (pe-ntfwé', pæn- 
swé'), 1757. [- Hindi pansoi, Bengali pancot, 
pangi boat.) A light kind of boat used on the 
rivers of Bengal. 

Panclastite (prnklwe-stoit). 1883. [f. Gr. 
mav- PAN- + xAaorós broken, -«Aaorns breaker 
+ -ITE'! 4a.] An explosive formed in mixing 
liquid nitrogen tetroxide with carbon 
disulphide, nitrotoluene, or other liquid 
combustible. 

Pancratic (pænkræ-tik), d. 1660. (I) f. 
next + -10; (2) f. PAN- 2 + Gr. xpáros strength 
+ -10.] 1. Of or pertaining to the pancratium ; 
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hence, fully disciplined or exercised in mind. 
So t-ical 1581. 2. Of an eyepiece: Capable of 
adjustment to many degrees of power 1831. 

Pancratium (penkré'-fidm), -ion (ien). 
1603. [L. — Gr. sayxpárov, f. mav- PAN- + 
xpdros bodily strength; see -IUM.] 1. Gr. Antiq, 
An athletic contest, combining both wrest- 
ling and boxing. 2. Bot. A genus of bulbous 
plants of the N. O. 4maryllidacez, bearing an 
umbel of large white flowers terminating a 
solid scape 1664. Hence Pancra-tian a. of or 
belonging to the p. (sense 1). So Pancra-ti- 
ast, Pa neratist, a combatant or victor in 
the p. Pancratia'stic a. of or pertaining to 
à pancratiast. 

Pancreas (pm-pkries) 1578. [- mod.L. 
pancreas — Gr. méyxpeas, -«pear-, f. nav- PAN- + 
xpéas flesh.] A lobulated racemose gland 
situated near the stomach, and discharging 
into the duodenum a digestive secretion, the 
pancreatic juice; called in animals, when used 
as food, the sweelbread. Hence Pancrea-tic 
a. of or belonging to the p. 

Pancreatin (pie-nkrijtin) 1873. [f. Gr. 
Stem mayxpear- (PANCREAS) + -IN'.] Chem. 
A proteid compound, one of the active 
principles of pancreatic juice; also, a 
preparation extracted from the panereas and 
used to aid digestion. So Pa-ncreatize v. 
to treat with p. so as to make digestible. 

Pancreatitis (peykriitei-tis). 1842. f. 
as prec. + -ITIS.] Path. Inflammation of the 
pancreas. 

Pand (pend). Sc. 1501. [- MDu., MFlem. 
pand = (O)Fr. pan, also tpand PANE sb. ] A 
valance. 

Panda (pe-nda). 1835. [Nepali name. A 
racoon-like animal (Elurus fulgens) of the 
south-eastern Himalayas; the red bear-cat. 

Pandal (pæ'ndăl). E. Ind. 1717. I- Tamil 
pendal shed.] A shed, booth, or arbour, esp. 
for temporary use. 

Pandanus (pwndé'nis) 1846. [mod.L. 
- Malay pandan.] Bol. A genus of plants, 
type of the order Pandanacew, the screw- 
pines, found chiefly in the E. Indian archi- 
pelago. Also attrib. 

Pandean, -dæan (pendi-ün) a. and sb. 
1804. [irreg. f. PAN sb.*] a. adj. Of or per- 
taining to Pan 1807. b. sb. A member of a 
pandean band 1804. 

a. P. band, a band consisting mainly of players of 
the pan-pipe. P. pipe = PAN-PIPE. P. harmonica, 
a mouth-organ resembling the pan-pipe. 

Pandect (pe-ndekt). 1531. [- Fr. pandecte 
or L. pandecta, -tes — Gr. navõéxrns (pl. sravóéxrat. 
as a title), f. mav- PAN- + &éyeoba: receive.) 1. 
pl. (rarely sing.) A compendium in fifty books 
of Roman civil law made by order of the 
Emperor Justinian in the 6th c., systematiz- 
ing the opinions of eminent jurists, to which 
the Emperor gave the force of law. b. transf. 
and fig. (Also sing.) A complete body of the 
laws of any country or of any system of law 
1553. 2. (sing.) A treatise covering the whole 
of a subject 1591. 3. A manuscript copy of 
the whole Bible 1893. 

2. That. the commons would please to form a p. 
of their own power and privileges SWIFT, 3. Com- 
plete Bibles (* Pandects’, they are called) are very 
rare 1908. 

Pandemian (pendi-mian), a. 1818. It. Gr. 
navôńwos Of all the people + -AN.] = PANDE- 
mic A. 2. 

Pandemic (pwnde-mik), a. and sb. 1666. 
lt. Gr. sávbnuos, f. mav- PAN- + ófjuos people, 
populace; in sense 2 repr. Gr. sávónpos (pos, 
as opp. to odpdmos. Cf. Plato Symp. 180 E.] 

A. adj. 1. General, universal. esp. Of a 
disease: Prevalent over the whole of a 
country or continent, or over the whole 
world. Dist. from epidemic, which may 
connote limitation to a smaller area. 2. Of or 
pertaining to vulgar or sensuallove 1822. B. 
sb. A pandemic disease 1853. 

Pandemoniac (piendimd™niwk), a. 1849. 
t. as next, after demoniac.] Of or pertaining 
to Pandemonium; infernal. So Pande- 
moniacal (-oirákál) a. characteristic of 
Pandemonium; esp. of din or noise. 

Pandemonium (pendimé“niim). Also 
-demon-. 1667. [mod.L. (Mr. P.L. 1. 
756), f. Gr. mav- PAN- + gal, DEMON; see 
-IUM.] 1, The abode of all the demons; in 
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Milton, the capital of Hell, containing the 
council-chamber of the Evil Spirits; in 
common use, = hell or the infernal regions. 
2. transf. a. A centre or headquarters of vice 
or wickedness. b. A place or gathering of 
wild lawless violence, confusion, and uproar 
1779. c. A distracting fiendish ‘row’ 1865. 

1. Pandemonium, the high Capital Of Satan and 
his Peers Mit. Hence Pandemo-nian a, pande- 
moniac; sb. an inhabitant of P. 

Pander (ps-ndoi, sb. late ME. [Earliest 
form pandar; appellative use of Pandare — It. 
Pandaro - L. Pandarus, Gr. Tévbapos), name 
used by Boccaccio and thereafter by 
Chaucer for the man who procured for 
Troilus the love of Criseyde (Griseida), The 
sp. pander is due to assoc. with -ER'.] 1. As 
proper name. 2. A go-between in clandestine 
amours; a male bawd or procurer 1450, b. 
Less usu., a panderess 1585. c. transf. and 
fig. Said of a thing 1582. 3. One who ministers 
to the baser passions or evil designs of 
others 1603. 

1. Tr. & Cr. II. ii, 210. 2. He that was the 
Pandor to procure her NonTH. c. Make virtue a 
p. to vice BURKE. 3. Pandars to folly and ex- 
travagance JOHNSON. So Panderess (now rare), 
a female p. Panderism, the practice of a p. 
Pa:nderly a. of the nature of or befitting a p. 
(Obs. or arch.); so }Pa:nderous a. 

Pander (pe-ndo), v. Also -ar. 1002. lf. 
prec.] 1. frans. To act as a pander to; to 
minister to the gratification of (another's 
lust) Also fig. 2. intr, To play the pander. 
Const, fo. 1603. 

1. fig. Frost. as actiuely doth burne, As Reason 
panders Will SHAKS. 

Pandiculation (pwendikivlé'-fon). 1649. [f. 
pandiculat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. pandiculari, 
f. pandus (with dim. element) bent, crooked, 
curved, f. pandare bend, bow, curve; see 
-I0N.]) The extension of the legs, the raising 
and stretching of the arms, and the throwing 
back of the head and trunk, accompanied by 
yawning, as occurring before and after 
sleeping, in hysteria, etc. 

Pandora! (pendó"rü). Also tPandore. 
1579. [= Gr. savóópa lit. ‘all-gifted’, f. mav- 
PAN- + op gift.) Gr. Myth. Name of the 
first mortal woman, on whom, when made by 
Vulcan and brought to Epimetheus, all the 
gods and goddesses bestowed gifts. 

Pandora's box, the gift of Jupiter to Pandora, a 
box containing all human ills, which flew forth 
when the box was foolishly opened Y Epi- 
metheus; according to another version, the box 
contained all the blessings of the gods, which, on 
its opening, escaped and were lost, with the 
exception of hope, which was at the bottom. 
Hence fig. and in allusive uses. 

Pandora’? (pmndó*rü), pandore (en- 
dà»). 1597. [Also tpandure; — It. tpandora, 
-iera, pandura (whence Fr. pandore) = late L. 
pandura - Gr. savàoüpa, -ðovpa three-stringed 
lute, prob. of Oriental origin. Cf. BANDORE?, 
MANDOLINE.] = BANDORE!. 

Pandour, pandoor (pw-ndü?a). 1747. I- 
Fr. pandour, G. pandur — Serbo-Croatian 
pandur constable, eto., prob. — med. L. 
banderius guard of cornfields and vineyards, 
apparitor.] 1, In pl. The name borne by a 
local force organized in 1741 by Baron 
Trenck on his own estates in Croatia to 
clear the country near the Turkish frontier of 
bands of robbers; subseq. enrolled as a 
regiment in the Austrian army, where, under 
Trenck, their rapacity and brutality made 
Pandour synonymous with *brutal Croatian 
soldier’. 2. In local use in Croatia, etc.: A 
guard; an armed retainer; a member of the 
local mounted constabulary 1880. 

1. His style might have better suited n colonel of 
pandours than a Christian bishop 1791. 

Pandowdy (pendau-di). U.S, 1840. [Of 
unkn. origin.] A kind of apple pudding, usu. 
seasoned with molasses, and baked in a deep 
dish with or without a crust. 

Pandurate (pe-ndiiirét), a. 1847. If. late L. 
pandura PANDORA* + -ATE*.] = next. 

Panduriform (prendiü*riform), a. 1753. 
[f. as prec. + -FORM.] Fiddle-shaped; chiefly 
in Bot. and Entom. 

Pane (péin), sb.: IME. pan, later pane 
(O Fr. pan — L. pannus cloth, piece of 
cloth. Branch I survives in COUNTERPANE.] 
I. t1. A cloth; a piece of cloth; any distinct 
portion of a garment, a lap, a skirt —1580. 
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12. A piece, width, or strip of cloth, of which 
several were joined together side by side, so 
as to make one cloth, curtain, or garment 
—1694. tb. pl. Strips made by cutting or 
slashing a garment longitudinally for orna- 
mental purposes —1653. II. A piece, portion, 
or side of anything. tl. A length of a wall or 
fence —1072. 12. A side of a quadrangle, 
cloister, court, or town —1560. 3. A flat side, 
face, or surface of any object having several 
sides: e.g. a side of a stone or log, of a nut 
or bolt-head, of the table of a brilliant-cut 
diamond. late ME. III. A division of a 
window, etc. 1. One of the lights of a 
mullioned window (obs.), or a subdivision of 
this; now, One compartment of a window, 
etc, consisting of one sheet of glass held in 
Place by a frame; the piece of glass itself, or 
of horn, paper, or the like 1466. 2. = PANEL 
sb. TIT. 2. 1582. 3, A rectangular division of 
some surface; one of the compartments of a 
chequered pattern 1555. b. Each of the blocks 
of burr-stone of which a mill-stone is con- 
structed 1839. 4. A section or plot of ground 
more or less rectangular in shape; spec. in 
Irrigation, a division of ground bounded by a 
feeder and an outlet drain 1805. Hence 
Pa-neless a., having no panes. 

Pane (pin), sb.* 1578. [app. - Fr. panne, 
in same sense, — Du. pen, MFlem. penne peg 
7 L. pinna point, pinnacle. Cf. PEEN.] The 
pointed or edged end of a hammer: = north. 
dial. peen. 

Pane (pam), v. 1504. [f. PANE sb.!] 1. (rans. 
To make up (a piece of cloth, a garment) of 
strips of different sorts or colours, joined side 
by side. Chiefly in pa. pple. 2. To fit (a 
window) with panes 1720. 

Paned (pé'nd), ppl. a. 1546. It. PANE v. 
and sb.! + -ED.] 1. Made of strips of different 
coloured cloth joined together, or of cloth cut 
into strips, between which ribs or stripes of 
other material or colour are inserted. 2. Of a 
window or door: Having panes of glass 1756. 

Panegyric (pentdgi-rik), sb. and a. 1603. 
[- Fr. panégyrique — L. panegyricus public 
eulogy, subst. use of adj. — Gr. mavnyvpuós 
pertaining to public assembly, f. savíyvpis; 
see PANEGYRIS, -10.] A. sb. I. A public speech 
or writing in praise of some person, thing, or 
achievement; a formal or elaborate en- 
comium. Const. on, upon, tof. 2. Eulogy; 
ER UEM t his panegyri 

71 profess to write, not his pant ick. but his 

Bow. P * 


Life 

B. adj. = PANEGYRICAL 2. 1605. Hence 
tPanegy-ric v. intr. to utter or write a p.; 
trans. to praise in a p. 

Panegyrical (penidsi-rikàl) a. 1592. f. as 
prec, -A; see -ICAL.] HI. Of the nature ofa 
general assembly —1079. 2. Of the nature of a 
eode or eulogy; encomiastic, laudatory 

Panegyris (pAni-dsiris). 1047. [- Gr., f. 

„ PAN- + dyupis = dyopá assembly.) Gr. 

Antiq. A general assembly; esp. a festal 

assembly in honour of a god. 

Panegyrize (pæ-nidzirəiz), v. 1617. [- Gr. 
navnyupitew celebrate zavjyv&s or a public 
festival; see prec., E.] I. trans. To pro- 
nounce or write a panegyric upon; to 
eulogize. 2, intr. To compose or utter pane- 
Eyrics 1827. So Panegyrist (pentfdzi'rist), 
an encomiast; one who writes or utters a 
panegyric 1605. 

Panegyry (pæ-nidzīri). 1641. [f. Gr. mav- 
Mabie, with change of suffix.) Gr. Antiq. = 
PANEGYRIS 1. Also, A religious festival. 

Panel (pw-nél), sb. [- OFr. panel piece of 
cloth, saddle-cushion, piece (mod. panneau) 
i= Rom. *pannellus, dim. of L. pannus PANE 

.!; see -EL.] 

I. A piece of cloth, ete. 1. A piece of cloth 
placed under the saddle, or, now, the pad or 

stuffed lining of a saddle, employed to pre- 
vent galling. 2. A kind of saddle; generally 
applied to a rough treeless pad 1540. II, A 
small piece or slip of parchment, ete. 1, A 
slip or roll of parchment, esp. the slip on 
which the sheriff entered the names of jurors 
and which he affixed to the writ 1440. 2, A 
list of jurymen; the jury itself. late ME. b. 
transf. A list of men, or of beasts 1575. 3. Sc. 
Law. In the phr. on or upon the p. — upon 
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(his, one's) trial. Also, later, in the p. 1557. 
b. The person or persons indicted, the 
aecused 1555. 4. A list of doctors who are 
prepared to accept as patients persons 
registered under the National Health 
Insurance Acts; a doctor's list of such 
patients 1913. III. A distinct portion of some 
surface, etc., usu. contained in a frame or 
border. 1. A section or compartment of a 
fence or railing; a hurdle 1489. 2, A distinct 
compartment of a wainscot, door, shutter, 
cover of a book, etc., often sunk below or 
raised above the general level, set in a border 
or frame 1600. b. A piece of stuff of different 
kind or colour, laid or inserted lengthwise 
in the skirt of a woman's dress 1889. 3, A 
compartment in a stained glass window, con- 
taining a separate subject 1873. 4. Coal- 
mining. 8. A piece of coal left uncut in a mine. 
b. A compartment of a mine separated from. 
the rest by thick masses or ribs of coal. 1747. 
IV. A thin wooden board used as a surface 
for oil painting; also, the painting on such a 
board 1688. b. A large size of photograph, 
much greater in height than width. Chiofly 
attrib. 1888. V. 1. Artillery. The carriages 
which carry mortars and their beds upon a 
march 1863. 2. Mining. A heap of dressed 


ore 1858. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-cupboard, sleeve, etc.; 
(sense II. 4) p. ient, eto. 

brothel in wh! have sliding panels for 


the purpose of robbery (U.S.); -strip, a strip of 
Wood or metal to A joint betw na d 
and a p. or between two panels; -thief, a thief in 
a pandi house (U.S.); -work, (a) work in wood, 
etc., consisting of or containing panels; (b) the 
working of a mine by division into panels, Hence 
Panel(ed (pænëld) ppl. a. Pa'nel(l)ing, 
panels collectively; p.-work. 

Panel (pæ-nël), v. 1451. [f. PANEL sb.) 1 
trans. To empanel (a jury). 2. Sc. Law. To 
bring to trial; to indict 1576. 3. To put a 
panel on (a mule, ass, etc.); to saddle with a 
panel 1530. 4, To fit, furnish, or adorn (a 
room, wall, ete.) with panels 1633. 5. To fit 
or place as a panel in its frame 1832. 6, To 
ornament (a skirt, eto.) with a panel or panels 
1901, 7. Telegr. To arrange wires in parallels 
1890. 

Panful (pm-nful) 1874. f. PAN sb. + 
"FUL.] The quantity that fills a pan. 

Pang (pæn), sb. 1526. [In earliest use 
pange(s) of deth, panges of child bed; unexpl. 
var. of earlier tpronge (xv, prongys of deth, 
wommanys pronge), tprange; but cf. the OE. 
vars. pætiġ, prættig PRETTY, spéé, spr 
SPEECH. The forms in pr- correspond to 
MLG. prange pinching, early Du. prang(h)e 
oppression, constraínt, shackle, Du., LG. 
prangen pinch, Goth. anapraggan oppress, 
ME. prangled pressed tightly, Sc. prang (var. 
with pang) pack tight, cram.] 1. A brief 
keen spasm of pain which appears to shoot 
through the body or any part of it; a shooting 
pain. 2. fig. A sudden sharp mental pain 
1570. 13. A sudden transitory fit of keen 
feeling or emotion —1094. 

1. In the pange & distresse of deth 1526. 2. Twel. 
N. U. iv. 94. Hence Pa-ngful a. full of pangs, 
sorrowful (rare). Pa-ngless a. without a p. 

Pang (pæn), v. Now rare. 1502. [See PANG 
sb.] trans. To afflict with pangs; to pierce or 
penetrate with acute physical or mental pain. 
Also absol. 

Pangenesis (pend3e-nésis). 1808. [f. Gr. 
mav- PAN- + yéveois -GENESIS.] Biol. Name 
given by Darwin to his hypothesis, advanced 
to explain the phenomena of heredity, that 
every separate unit or cell of an organism re- 
produces itself by contributing its share to 
the germ or bud of the future offspring. So 
Pangene tic a. of or pertaining to p. Pan- 
genetically adv. 

Pangolin (pengo"lin). 1774. [- Malay 
qeng-gólíng roller, f. peng- (denominative) + 
goling roll, in ref. to its power of rolling 
itself up.] A scaly ant-eater. 

Panhandle (pæ-nhæ:md’l). 1887. (f. Pax 
sb. + HANDLE.] The handle of a pan; hence 
U.S. a narrow strip of a State or Territory ex- 
tending between two others. Pa-n-ha:ndler 
U.S. slang, a beggar. So Pa-n-handle v. 

Panharmonic (penhaamo-nik), a. 1875. 
If. PAN- + HARMONIC.] a. Adapted to all the 


PANNAGE 


‘harmonies’ or musical modes, b, Uni- 
versally harmonic, harmonizing with all 
1886. So Panharmo-nicon, a mechanical 
musical instrument of the orchestrion type, 
invented by J. N. Maelzel in 1800, 1 

Panhellenic (penheli-nik, -e-nik), a. 1847, 
If. PAN- 1 + HELLENIC, after Gr. naveMAvtos, 
eto. ] Of, concerning, or representing all men 
of Greek race, So Panhe-llenism, the idea. 
of a political union of all Greeks; the p. 
spirit and aims. Panhe'llenist, 

Panic (pe-nik), sb. OE. I- L. panicum, 
rel. to panus thread wound on a bobbin, 
swelling, ear of millet — Gr. rivos web (anvloy 
bobbin). See PANICLE.) A grass or grami- 
naceous plant; orig. applied to Panicum 
italicum of Linneus, otherwise called Italian 
Millet; also extended to other species of the 
genus Panicum and its sub-genera. p,-grass, 
any grassy species of Panicum. 


Panic (pw'nik), d. and sb.* 1003. [- Fr, 
panique — mod.L. panicus (in p. terror tr. 
Travxóv Bela, rápaxos mavixós, 0ópvBos 6 xadovpevos 


mawxós) = Gr. mavixds (also n. -óv as gb. ), f. Ido 
name of a deity part man part goat, whose 
appearance or unseen presence caused terror 
and to whom woodland noises were at- 
tributed; see -10.] A. adj. (Now often taken 
as attrib, use of B.) In p. fear, terror, oto.: 
Such as was attributed to the action of the 
god Pan: = B. 2. b. Of the nature of or 
resulting from a panic 1741. 

B. ah. |= mod. Fr. une panique.) t1. Con- 
tagious emotion such as was attributed to the 
influence of Pan —1708. 2. A sudden and ex- 
cessive feeling of alarm or foar, usually 
affecting à body of persons, and leading to 
extravagant or injudicious efforts to secure 
safety. (With and without a and pl.) 1708. 


b. spec. A condition of widespread apprehen- 
sion in relation to financial and commercial 
matters, leading to hasty and violent 
measures, the tendency of which i8 to cause 


financial disaster 1757. 

1. We may. call every Passion Pannick which is 
rais'd in a Multitude, and convey'd by Aspect, or 
as it were by Contact or Sympathy SHAFTESB, 2. 
"The Uncertainty of what they fear'd made their 
Fear get greater. And this was what in after-times 
men call'd a Pannick SHAFTESS. 

attrib, and Com p.- monger, 
deavours to create or foster a p H 
hence -mongering; strichen truck adjs., 
stricken with p, Hence Panic v, (rans. to affect 
with p.; intr. to be affected with p. So Pa-nical a. 
rare,  PANIC a, A; -ly adv. Panicky (pæ'niki) a. 
collog. of the nature of, or having a tendency to p. 

Panicle (pw-nik’l). 1597. |- L. paniculum, 
dim. of panus thread; see PANIC sb.!, -CLE.] 
Hot. A compound inflorescence, usu. of the 
racemose type, forming a loose and irregu- 
larly spreading cluster, as in oats and many 
grasses, Hence Pa'nicled a. paniculate; 
furnished with à p. or panicles. 

Paniculate (pünikiülét), a. 1727. U 
mod. L. paniculatus, f. panicula PANIQLE + 
-ATE'.] Arranged in a panicle; panicled. 80 
Pani'culated a. rare. 1719. 

Panification (prnifike-fon). 1779. [- Fr. 
panification, t. panifier make into bread, f. L. 
panis bread; see -FICATION.] The making into 
bread; conversion into the substance of 
bread, esp. as a chemical process. 

Panjandrum (pwndsw:ndrbm). 1755. A 
nonsense formation, occurring in the string 
of nonsense composed by S. Foote to test the 
memory of Macklin, who had asserted that he 
could repeat anything after once hearing it. 
Hence, A mock title for a mysterious of 
exalted personage; a local magnate of great 
airs; a pompous pretender 1880. 

And there were present the Picninnies, and, an 
Joblillies, and the Garyulies, and the Grand P. 
himself, with the little round button at top FOOTE. 
The P. of Biblical Science and Scotch Pres- 
byterianism 1892. wes 

|Pa-nnag. 1611. [Heb.] ‘Perhaps a kin 
of confection’ (R. V. margin, Ezek. 27:17). 

Pannage (pi nedz). late ME. I- or 
van nabe, paan-, pasn- (mod. panage) :- med. A 
pastionaticum, f. pastio feeding, pasturing, 1 
past-, pa. ppl. stem of L. pascere; see PASTURE, 
-AGE.] 1. Law. a. The feeding of swine, oti 
in a forest or wood; pasturage for swine; 4 ^ 
The right or privilege of pasturing swine n 
a forest; c, The payment made to the owner 


one who en- 
an alarmist; 
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of a woodland for this right; the profit thus 
accruing. 1450. 2. coner. Acorns, beech-mast, 
etc., on which swine feed. late ME. 

Panne (pæn, pan). 1875. [Fr., of unkn. 
origin. ] A soft kind of cloth with a long nap, 
resembling velvet. Also attrib. as p. velvet. 

Pa. nnicle. 1590. l- OFr. pan(n)icle - L. 
panniculus rag, dim. of pannus cloth; see 
E.] T1. App. misused as = brain-pan. 
SPENSER. 2. Bot. A membranous covering in 
planta, as the scales investing a leaf-bud 1071. 

Pannier (pee. nion), ab. ME. I- (O) Fr. panier, 
tpannier :- L. panarium bread-basket, f. 
panis bread; see -IER 2.] 1. A basket; esp. à. 
large basket for carrying provisions, fish, etc. ; 
in later use, mostly one of those carried by a 
beast of burden (usu. in pairs), or on the 
shoulders of a man or woman. b. A covered. 
basket for holding surgical instruments and 
medicines for a military ambulance 1854. 
12. Arch. = CORBEIL 2. 3, A frame of whale- 
bone, wire, etc., used to distend the skirt of 
a woman's dress at the hips 1877. Hence 
Pa'nniered a. laden with a p. or panniers. 

Pannier (pie. niet), sb.* collog. 1823. [Of 
unkn. origin.) The name by which the robed 
waiters at table are known in the Inner 
Temple. 

Pa:nnierman. 1482. f. PANNIER sb."] A 
paid officer in the Inns of Court, who brought 
provisions from market (with a horse and 
panniers). (Abolished 1900.) 

Pannikin (pæ-nikin). 1823. [f. PAN sb. + 
-KIN, after CANNIKIN.] A small metal (usu. 
tinned iron) drinking vessel; also, the con- 
tents of this, 

Panning, vbl. sb. If. PAN b. + -ING'.] See 
PAN b. 

Pannus (pr'n28). 1706. [perh. L. pannus 
cloth.] Path. A vascular condition of the 
cornea of the eye, with thickening and 
opacity. 

Panoply (pe-ndpli). 1576. [- Fr. panoplie 
or mod. L. panoplia — Gr. savozAa full armour 
of a HOPLITE, f. mav- PAN- + end arms; see 
*.] A complete suit of armour, the ‘whole 
armour’ of a soldier of ancient or medieval 
times. Also transf. and fig., often with ref. to 
tiv mavomMav roð O«o0 ‘the whole armour of 
God’ (Eph. 6:11, 13). 

Hee in Celestial Panoplie ail armd MILT. fig. 
Patience is the P. or whole Armour of the man of 
God 1650. transf. Both of the Bears, and Orion, in 
golden p. dight 1887, Hence Panoplied (und- 
plid) a. clad in complete armour; also fig. 

Panoptic (pene-ptik), a. 1826. [f. Gr. 
mávorros Been of all, mavénrns all-seeing + .] 
1, All-seeing. 2. In which allis seen; cf. PAN- 
OPTICON 1845, 

Panopticon (pwne:ptikón). 1768. [f. Gr. 
mav- PAN- + dard, n. Of ómrwós OPTIC.) 1. 
Bentham’s name for a proposed form of 
prison of circular shape having cells built 
round a central ‘well’, whence the warders 
could at all times see the prisoners. Also 
attrib, or as adj. 1791. Also transf. and fig. 2. 
Name given to an optical instrument 1708. 

Panorama (pinórá:mà, -e: mä). 1796. f. 
Gr. nav- PAN- + ópaua view.] 1. A picture of 
a landscape, eto., either arranged on the 
inside of a cylindrical surface round the 
Spectator as a centre (CYCLORAMA), or un- 
rolled or unfolded so as to pass before him in 
Successive portions. 2. An unbroken view of 
the whole surrounding region 1828. b. fig. A 
comprehensive survey of a subject 1801. 

1. transf. The endless moving p. of the London 
streets 1876. 2. The P. from the top of the 
Brocken 1836. Hence Panora-mist, a painter of 
panoramas. 

Panoramic (pendre-mik), a. 1813. |f. 
prec. + -1.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a panorama. 

P. camera, a photographic camera made to rotate 
2 80 as to take an extended land- 

e. 


lPanorpa (pángapá) Pl. . 1878. 
[mod. L. (Linneeus 1748); derivation not 
stated.] Entom. A genus of neuropterous 


insects, the type of a family Panorpidz, the 
scorpion: flies. Hence Pano-rpian, Pano-r- 
Pine adjs. of or pertaining to the genus P. 
i an insect of the family Panor- 
pide, 

Pan-pipe (pe-npoip. Also Pan's pipe, 
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Pan's-pipe. 1820. [PAN sb.*] A primitive 
musical instrument made of a series of reeds 
graduated in length so as to form a scale, the 
upper and open ends being level; its inven- 
tion was ascribed to Pan; a syrinx, mouth- 
organ. 

Pan-sexualism. 1915. [f. PAN- 2 + 
SEXUAL + ASM. ] Psychol. The view that the 
sex instinct plays a part in all human thought 
and activity and is the chief or only source of 


energy.  Pan-sexual a., -se-xualist, 
-sexua-lity. 
Pansophy (pw-nsof) 1642. [f. Gr. mav- 


PAN- + ooġla wisdom.) 1. Universal or cyclo- 
pædic knowledge; a scheme or cyclopedic 
work embracing the whole body of human 
knowledge. 2. The claim or pretension to 
universal knowledge 1792. So Panso-phic a. 
of or pertaining to p. Pansophism = 2. 
Pa-nsophist, a pretender to universal 
knowledge. 

Panspermy (penspó-umi) Also in mod. L. 
form panspe'rmia. 1842. [~ Gr. mavonepula 
the doctrine of Anaxagoras and Democritus 
that the elements were a mixture of all the 
seeds of things, f. advomeppos, f. mav- PAN- + 
onépua SPERM.) The biogenetic theory that 
the atmosphere is full of minute germs which 
develop on finding a favourable environment. 
So Panspermatism, Panspermism = 
PANSPERMY. Panspe-rmatist, Panspe-r- 
mist, one who holds the doctrine of p. 
Panspe:rmic a., of or pertaining to p. 

Pansy (pe-nzi) 1500. [Formerly pensee, 
pensy — (O)Fr. pensée thought, fancifully 
applied to the plant, f. penser think — L. 
pensare weigh, ponder, consider, in Rom. 
think.] The common name of Viola tricolor; 
the wild plant has small flowers compounded 
of purple, yellow, and white; the cultivated 
form has large richly and variously coloured 
flowers, Also called HEARTSEASE, love-in- 
idleness, etc. 

The Pansie freakt with jeat MLT. Hence Pa'n- 
sied a. adorned with or abounding in pansies. 

Pant (pent), sb. 1500. [f. next.] 1. One 
of a series of short quick efforts of laboured 
breathing; a gasp, a catching of the breath. 
2. A throb or heave of the breast in laboured 
breathing or palpitation of the heart 1581. 3. 
transf. The regular throb and gasping sound 
of a steam-engine, as the valves open and 
shut 1840. 

Pant (pent), v. late ME. [- AFr. Hauler, 
based on OFr. pantaisier be agitated, gasp, 
pant += Rom. *pantasiare, for *phantasiare 
be oppressed as with a nightmare, gasp 
with oppression — Gr. ¢avracwiy cause to 
imagine, make game of, f. $avracía PHANTASY.] 
1. intr. To breathe hard or spasmodically ; 
to gasp for breath, late ME. b. To run 
or go panting 1713. c. transf. To emit hot 
air, vapour, etc. in loud puffs, as a furnace 
or engine 1743. 2. To gasp (for air, water, 
etc.); hence fig. To gasp with desire; to 
yearn (for, after, or to with inf.) 1560. 3. To 
throb or heave violently or rapidly; to 
palpitate, pulsate, beat 1460. 4. transf. Of a 
plated ship: To have its plating bulge in and 
out in the struggle with the waves 1869. 5. 
trans. To utter gaspingly; to gasp out, ete. 


1605. 

1. They blowe, and p. like discomfited souldiers 
1576. fig. If I were..A wave to p. beneath thy 
power SHELLEY. b. As a hare..Pants to the 
place from whence at first he flew GOLDSM, 2. As 
the Hart panteth after the water brookes, 80 
panteth my soule after thee, O God Ps. 42:1. 3. A 
breast that panted with alarms COWPER. 

Pant- = Gr. savr-, shortened form of zavro- 
PANTO- bef. a vowel. Pantamo-rphic [Gr. 
duopóos formless], a. generally deformed. 
Pa-ntarchy [Gr. dpx rule], a state in which 
the rule is vested in the whole people. 

Panta- erron. f. PANTO-. 

Pantagruelian (prntügrueliün). 1694. [- 
Fr. Pantagruel, name of a giant in Rabelais’ 
work + -IAN; cf. GARGANTUAN.] A. adj. Of, 
pertaining to, characteristic of, or appro- 
priate to, Pantagruel, represented as a coarse 
and extravagant humorist, dealing satirically 
with serious subjects. B. sb. = Pantagruelist 


1899. 
Pantagruelism (pwntagri-tliz’m). 1835. 
- Fr. pantagruélisme, t. Pantagruel; see prec. 


PANTHER 


and -IsM.] The theory and practice ascribed 
to Pantagruel, one of the characters of 
Rabelais; extravagant and coarse humour 
with a satirical or serious purpose. So 
Pantagru:elist, an imitator, admirer, or 
student of Pantagruel, or of Rabelais 1611. 
Paintagrueli-stic, -al adjs. 

Pantalettes, -lets (pæntăle-ts), sb. pl. (rare 
in sing.) Chiefly U.S. 1847. [dim. formation 
from pantaloon; see -ETTE.] Loose drawers 
with a frill at the bottom of each leg, worn by 
young girls 1825-53; transf. euphemistically 
to drawers, cycling ' knickerbockers', or the 
like, worn by women. 

Pantaloon (pientàlü-n). 1590. [= Fr. panta- 
lon — Yt. pantalone ‘a kind of mask on the 
Italian stage, representing the Venetian’ 
(Baretti), of whom Pantalone (from San 
Pantaleone or Pantalone, formerly a favourite 
saint of the Venetians) was a nickname.) 1. 
a. The Venetian character in Italian comedy, 
represented as a lean and foolish old man, 
wearing spectacles, pantaloons (see 3), and 
slippers. b. Hence, in mod. pantomime, a 
foolish old man who is the butt of the 
clown's jokes, and his abettor in his tricks 
1781. 2. Hence, a dotard, an old fool. Obs. 
exc. as echo of Shaks. 1596. 3, Chiefly in pl. 
Applied to garments of different styles for 
the legs; esp. A tight-fitting kind of trousers 
fastened with ribbons or buttons below the 
calf, or, later, by straps passing under the 
boots. b. Hence, trousers generally (esp. in 
U.8.). 1798. 

2. A. F. L. n. vil. 158. Hence Pantaloo'ned a. 
wearing pantaloons; trousered. Pantaloo'nery, 
the performance of a p. in the pantomime, 

Pantechnicon (psnte:knikón). 1830. f. 
Gr. mav- PAN- + rexvuxdv adj. n. belonging to 
the arts.] Orig., the name of a bazaar of all 
kinds of artistic work; now, a large ware- 
house for storing furniture; also, collog. 
short for p. van, a furniture-removing van. 
Also attrib. 

Painter. Obs. (exc. Hist.) (ME. paneter 
= AFr. paneler = (O)Fr. panetier :- Rom. 
*panatarius (in med. L. pane-, panilarius), 
for panarius (in late L.) bread-seller, f. panis 
bread; see -ER* 2.] Orig., a baker, but in ME. 
usu. the officer of a household who had 
charge of the pantry ~1580, 

Panter’. Obs. exc. dial. [- OFr. panter 
*tendicula, lacum’ (mod. pantiére), in med. L, 
panthera; L. panthera ‘rete aucupale’ 
(Gloss.), ‘rete quoddam’ (Varro), Gr. savérjpa 
bird-catcher's entire capture.] A fowling net, 
a fowler’s snare; a net, trap, noose. Also fig. 

Panter“ (pa-ntoi). 1700. [f, PANT v. + 
-ER'.] 1. One who or that which pants 1729. 
2. slang. The heart. (Partly à pun upon 
‘hart’.) 1700, 

Panterer (pe-ntorar). Now only Hist, late 
ME. [Expanded form of PANTER'; cf, 
adulterer, upholsterer; see -ER! 3.) = PANTER', 

Pantheism (pæ:npiiz’m). 1732. [f. PAN- 
THEIST; see -I8M.] 1. The belief or theory that 
God and the universe are identical (implying 
a denial of the personality and transcendence 
of God); the doctrine that God is everything 
and everything is God. 2. The henthen 
worship of all the gods 1837. 

Pantheist (penpijst) 1705. [First used 
by John Toland (1670-1722); f. Gr. ad all + 
Bós god; see PAN-, THEIST.] One who holds 
the doctrine of pantheism. Hence Pan- 
thei-stic, -al adjs. of or pertaining to 
pantheists, or pantheism; -ly adv. 

Pantheon (pænpiğn, penpión). [ME. 
panteon — med. L. pant(h)eon; adopted 
afresh XVI — L. pantheon — Gr. návðeov, f. nav- 
PAN- + 6cios divine, 0eós god (see 'THEISM).] 
1. A temple or sacred building dedicated to 
all the gods; spec, that at Rome, orig. built 
by Agrippa c25 B.C. and also called the 
Rotunda. b. fig. ‘Temple’ or ‘shrine of all 
the gods’ 1596. c. (ransf. A building in which 
the illustrious dead of a nation are buried, or 
have memorials erected to them 1713. 2. A 
habitation of all the gods; the deities of a 
people collectively 1550. b. Name for a 
treatise on allthe gods 1098. 3. Name of a 
large building in London opened as à place 
of entertainment in 1772; also gen. 

Panther (Denni. IME. panter(e - OFr, 


PANTIES 


pantere (mod, panthère) — L. panthera - Gr. 
Távénp.] 1. The leopard, Panthera pardus; 
pop. applied to large leopards. 2. Applied in 
America to the puma or cougar, Felis 
concolor; and, sometimes, to the jaguar, P. 
Pario, and Comb the ocelot; -cowry, 

trib. and Comb., as p.-cai lot; =e > 
a spotted cowry, Cupra 5 of the East 
Indies; “lily, Dus. the Californian lily, Lilium 
um, Hence Pa:ntheress, a female p. 

'a-ntherine (-rain, -rin) a. spotted, ete., like a p.; 
of, belonging to, or characteristic of, a 

Panties (ps"ntiz). 1840. |f. PANTS; see - 
a. U.S. Drawers. b. In British use, women's 
and children's drawers 1905. 

Pantile (pæ-n,təil). 1640, [f. PAN cb. + 
TILE sb., prob. after Du. dakpan ‘roof pan’ 
(cf. G. dachpfanne, pfannenziegel ‘pantile’.) 
1, A roofing tile transversely curved to an 
ogee shape, one curve being much larger 
than the other. b. Erron. applied to flat 
Dutch or Flemish paving tiles, and so to the 
Parade at Tunbridge Wells which was paved 
with these 1774. 2. joc, Hard sea biscuit, etc. 
1873. 

Pantisocracy (pæntisọ'krăsi, -ois-). 1794. 
lt. PANT- + IsocRACY.] A Utopian com- 
munity in which all are equal and all rule. 
So Pantisocrat (pwentolsdkret), one who 
advocates p. Pantisocra'tic, -al adjs. 
pertaining to, involving, or upholding p. 
Pantiso:cratist = panfisocrat, 

Pantler (pe-ntloij. Now only Hist, ME. 
lapp. altered f. PANTER', PANTERER, perh. 
after butler.) = PANTER’. 

Panto (pæ'nto), abbrev. f. PANTOMIME, 
Panto- (pento, punto), bef. a vowel PANT-, 
repr. Gr. savro- (zavr-), comb. f. més, wav (stem 
navr-) all; as in Pantograph [Gr. -ypáģos 
Writing, writer, an instrument for the 
mechanical copying of a plan, etc., on the 
same or an enlarged or reduced scale; hence 
Panto'grapher; Pantogra:phic, -al, adjs.; 
Av, adv. Panto-graphy, complete descrip- 
tion (rare). Pa ntomancer, a diviner upon 
all kinds of things. Panto-meter (Gr. pérpov 
measure], an instrument for measuring 
angles and distances, and taking elevations. 
Panto:metry, tuniversal measurement; the 
use of a pantometer; hence Pantome‘tric, 
-al, adjs. Pa-ntomorph (erron. panta-) 
Gr. savróuopóos], that which takes any or all 
shapes; so Pantomo:rphic a. (panta-), 
assuming any or all forms. Panto-phagist 
(Gr. mavroóáyos all-devouring], a man or 
animal that devours things of all kinds; so 
Panto:phagous a.; Panto:phagy. Pa:nto- 
pragma-tic a. (joc.) universally meddling, 
occupied with everything; s^. a pantoprag- 
matic person. 

Pantofle (pientóf'l, -tuf’l), 1494, [Earliest 
in Se. (xv) pantufle — Fr. pantoufle — It. 
pantofola, tpantufola, of obscure origin. In 
So. use from xv, in common Eng. use from 
1570 to c1650-60; after that chiefly an alien 
or historical word.] A slipper; formerly 
applied esp. to the high-heeled cork-soled 
chopines; also to out-door overshoes or 
goloshes, sandals, and the like. 

Pantology (pæntọ-lðdzi). Also erron. 
panta-. 1819. [f. Gr. savro- PANTO- + -Aoyu 
-LOGY.] A systematic view of all branches of 
knowledge; universal knowledge; also, a 
compendium of universal information. So 
Pantolo-gic, -al adjs. of or pertaining to p. 
Hence Panto-logist, one versed in all 
knowledge. (All joc. or sarcastic.) 

Pantomime (pa-ntómoim), sb. (a.) Also 
Pantomimus. 1589. [- Fr. pantomime 
(Xvi) or L. pantomimus — Gr. zarrómpos adj. 
and sb.; see PANTO-, MINE sb.) 1. A Roman 
actor, who performed in dumb show; hence, 
gen., a mimic actor; one who expresses his 
meaning by gestures and actions without 
words. Now only Hist. 2, ‘A kind of 
dramatic entertainment in which the per- 
formers express themselves by gestures to 
the accompaniment of music’ (Grove Dict. 
Mus.) 1735. 3. An English dramatic per- 
formance, orig. consisting of action without 
speech, but now of a dramatized tale, the 
dénouement of which is often a transforma- 
tion scene followed by the broad comedy of 
clown and pantaloon and the dancing of 
harlequin and columbine 1739. 4. Dumb 
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show 1791. 5. attrib. or adj. Of the nature of 
pantomime (sense 2); of, belonging to, or 
characteristic of the pantomime (sense 3) 


1746. 
3. The p. has ually interwoven itself into our 
recognized tmas festivities, so as to become 
an essential part of them 1892. 4. As. he could 
not speak a word of French..he was im to 
convey this sentiment into p. 1871. lence 
Pantomime v. intr. to express oneself by p.: 
trans. to represent by p. Pantomi-mist = sense 1. 
Pantomimic (pentómimik), a. and sb. 
1617. [- L. pantomimicus, f. pantomimus; see 
prec., c.] A. adj. I. Of the nature of panto- 
mime; expressed by dumb show 1680. 2. Of 
or belonging to the pantomime 1805. b. Like 
a pantomime, in its sudden transformations 
1805. tB, sb. = PANTOMIME sb. 1, 1089. So 

Pantomi:mical a., -ly adv. 

Pantopod (px ntdped). 1887. [f. PANTO- + 
Gr. moís, noô- foot.) Zool. One of the Panto- 
poda, a name for the Pyenogonida or Sei 
spiders, when treated as a sub-order; a sea- 
spider. 

Pantoscope (pe-ntósko*p) Also erron. 
panta-, 1875. [f. PANTO- + -SCOPE.] 1. A 
form of photographic lens having a very wide 
angle. 2. A pantoscopic camera 1890, 

Pantosco pic, a. 1875. |f. as prec, + .] 
Having a wide range of vision, 

P. camera, a panoramic camera, P. spectacles, 
those so constructed as to have different focal 
lengths in the upper and lower parts, the upper 
being for long distance vision, and the lower for 
short; bi-focal spectacles, 

Pantry (pentri). ME. I- AFr. panetrie, 
OFr. paneterie, t. panetier; 800 PANTER’, -RY.] 
A room or apartment in a house, ete., in 
which bread and other provisions are kept; 
also (buller's or housemaid's p.), one in which 
the plate, linen, etc. for the table are kept. 

attrib. and Comb.: p.-boy, an assistant in the 
commissariat department on board a passenger- 
ship; -man, a man in charge of or employed in the 

P. (or in the commissariat department of a 
passenger-ship). 

Pants (pwnts), sb. pl. 1841. [Short for 
pantaloons (PANTALOON 3).] a. U.S. Trousers. 
b. In British use, men's drawers 1874. 

Panurgic (pwend-adsik), a. rare. 1873. |- 
late Gr. mavovpyixés knavish, f. mavodpyos ready 
to do anything, f. ar- PAN- + ch work; 
reminiscent of Panurge, a character in 
Pantagruel (Rabelais).] Able or ready to do 
anything. 

Paolo (pd olo, paulo). 1617. [It., - L. 
Paulus Paul.] An obs. Italian silver coin, 
worth about flvepence sterling, so called from 
Pope Paul. 

Pap (pep), sb." (ME. pappe, prob. immed. 
from Scand. (cf. Sw. and Norw. dial. pappe), 
ult. f. an imit. base *pap- expressing blowing 
out the cheeks and the noise of sucking; cf. 
L. papilla, late L. papula nipple.] 1, A teat 
or nipple; a mamilla (chiefly north. dial, or 
arch.). 2. transf. Something resembling a pap 
in form. a. A smallround tumouror swelling; 
a pimple 1552. b. pl. Formerly, a name for 
two (or more) conical hill summits rising side 
br ux still 3 1572. 3 

. whicl ve the sucke TINDALE 
Luke 14.47 . b. The Fer Paps of Jura’ were 
hidden in the mists 1873. 

Pap (pep), sb.* late ME. [prob. = (M)LG. 
pappe, corresp. to MG. pap (G. pappe), MDu. 
pappe, Du. pap, prob. — med.L. *pappa, 
papare — L. pappare eat, pap(p)a used by 
infants in calling for food (Varro).] 1. Soft or 
semi-liquid food for infants or invalids, 
made of bread, meal, etc., moistened with 
water or milk. Also fig. 2. Any soft semi- 
liquid substance; a mash, paste, pulp. late 
ME. tb. The pulp of an apple, esp. when 
roasted —1761. 

1. +P. with a hatchet, an ironical phr, for doing a 
kind 1 5 an unkind manner, or giving punish- 
ment in the guise of a kindness. 

Comb.: p.-boat, (a) a boat-shaped vessel for 
holding p. for feeding infants; (b) a shell of the 
family Turbinellida used on the Malabar coast to 
hold anointing oil. Hence Pap v. to feed with p.; 
to feed up. 

Papa’ (papa). 1670. [- Fr. papa - late L. 
papa — Gr. nánnas, áras child's word for father. 
At first only in courtly use; now largely 
abandoned even by children. In early use 
the form varied between papā- and pa-ppa; 
from the latter the U.S. po:ppa.] A word 
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used as the equivalent of father; chiefly 
in the voc., or preceded by a possess, prom, 
(as my papa’); also without any article; less 
usu. with a or in pl. 

Papa (pa. pa). 1559. (- ecclL. papa 
bishop (Tertullian), later (v) applied spee. to 
the Bishop of Rome; see Pore!) fi. The 
pope (of Rome) —1801. 2. A parish priest or 
any of the lower clergy in the Orthodox 
Eastern Church. Also in Gr. form papas, 
1591. 

Papable (pépàb'l), a. rare. 1592. l- Fr, 
papable, after It. papabile; cf. AL. papabilis; 
Bee PAPA', -BLE.] Qualified for the office of 
pope. 

Papacy (pé^pási. late ME. (- med,L, 
papatia, f. papa POR; see PAPA*, -acy.) 1, 
The office or position of pope (of Rome); 
tenure of office of à pope. 2. The papal — 
system, ecolesiastically or politically; esp, 
Hist. the papal government as one of tho 
states of Europe 1550. 

Papagay, obs. f. PoriNJAY. 

Papain (papé'in). 1890. t. papayla 
PAPAW + -IN',] Chem. A proteolytic ferment. 
obtained from the half-ripe fruit of the 
papaw (Carica papaya). 

Papal (pé-pàl), a. ME. - (O)Fr. papal 
= med.L, papalis, f. eccl.L. papa Pore’; see 
Papa’, All.] 1, Of or pertaining to a pope, 
or to the pope, his dignity or office. b. That 
is a pope 1802. 12. Adhering to or supporting 
the pope; belonging to the Church of Rome; 
popish —1814. 

1. The P. benediction 1087. 
three transoms; a triple cross. 
mitre of cloth of gold, 
coronets or circles of gold. 2. P. darkness 
SovTHEY, Hence Pa'palism, the p. system, 
Pa:palist, an adherent of the p.system. Pa:pally 
adr. in a p. manner. 

Papa lity. 1456, |- Fr. tpapalité (mod. 
papauté), mod. L. papalitas; see PAPAL, Ax. 
The papal office, dignity, or authority; 
papal see —1824. 

Papalize (pé^páloiz), v. 1624. |f. PAPAL 
+ k.] I. intr, To become papal or popish. 
2. trans. To render papal; to imbue with 
papist principles or doctrines 1839. 

fPa:palty. 1577. [- OFr. papalté (mod, 
papauté), f. papal Parar after royallé, 
royauté; soo -TY'.] = PAPALITY —1869. 

Paparchy (pé'püiki). rare. 1839. [ff 
eccl.L. papa PO RI; see -ARCHY.] Papal rule. 

Papaveraceous (püpé'voré^fos), a. 1846. 
It. mod. L. Papaveracew (f. L. papaver poppy) 
+ -0US; see -ACEOUS.] Bol. Of or belonging to 
the N. O. Papaveracew, the poppy family. 

Papaverine (püpé'^voroin) 1848. [f. ly 
papaver poppy + -INE*.] Chem. An alkaloid 
(CHN Oh) contained in opium, obtained in 
colourless needles. ^ 

Papaverous (püpé'voros), a. 1646. (f. as 
prec. + -OUs.] Pertaining to, resembling, or 
allied to the poppy; papaveraceous; Ag 
soporific. 1 

Papaw (püpi, pópó). 1598. [Formerly 
papaya, papay — Sp. and Pg. papaya, 
papayo (the tree) adopted from a Cari } 
dialect. The change to papaw (xV11) is un- 
explained.) I. a. The fruit of Carica papaya 
(see b), usu. oblong and about 10 inches long, 
of a dull orange colour, with a thick fleshy 
rind, and containing numerous black seeds 
embedded in pulp; used in tropical countries 
as food. b. The tree Carica papaya (N.O; 
Papayacew), a native of S. America, some 
what resembling a palm. The stem, leaves, 
and fruit contain an acrid milky juice w! 
has the property of rendering meat tender 
(see PAPAIN). 1613, 2. (Only in forms papa 
pawpaw.) U.S. name for a small N. American 
tree, Asimina triloba (N. O. Anonaceie), with 
dull purple flowers and ovate leaves (p.-Iree): 
or for its edible fruit 1700. 3. attrib. 88 
p.-bush (= 2), ete, 1704. t 

Papayaceous (pwpiiyé'fos), a. 1840. M 
mod.L. Papayacew (f. Papaya; see prec.) 
-Ots; see -ACEOUS.] Bot. Belonging to the 
N. O. Papayacew (sometimes reckoned as & 
sub-order of Passifloracez), of which the 
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mámvpos PAPYRUS.) I. Without a or pl. (exc. as 
denoting a particular kind). 1. A substance 
composed of fibres interlaced into a compact 
web, made from linen and cotton rags, straw, 
wood, certain grasses, ete. which are 
macerated into a pulp, dried, and pressed; 
it is used for writing, printing, or drawing on, 
for wrapping things in, for covering the 
interior of walls, etc. b. Also applied to other 
substances used for writing upon, as the 
PAPYRUS of the ancients; or to substances of 
similar texture, as that made by wasps for 
their nests. late ME. c. Applied familiarly to 
substances made from paper-pulp, as mill- 
board, papier máché, etc. 1670. 2. Comm. a. 
Negotiable documents, bills of exchange, etc. 
collectively, b, Paper money or currency as 
opp. to coin, bank-notes, etc. 1674. 3, slang. 
Free passes of admission to a theatre, etc.; 
transf. persons admitted by these 1873. 

1. Phr, To commit to p., to write down. To put 
eu to p., to commence writing, to write, On p. 
n writing, in print; said esp. of a sketch or plan, 
in contrast to the reality; hence = in theory, 
112 p.489 , 2. a. The bankers will not look at 

is p. (mod.). 

II. Individual singular with a and pl. 1. A 
piece, sheet, or leaf of paper 1028. b. A piece 
of paper serving as a wrapper or receptacle ; 
often including the contents; a paperful; a 
sheet or card of paper containing pins or 
needles stuck in it 1511. c. A curl-paper. 
(Usu. in pl.) 1876, 2. A sheet, leaf, or piece of 
paper, bearing writing; a note, bill, or other 
legal instrument; in pl. written notes, 
memoranda, letters, official documents, etc. 
late ME, tb. A note, fastened on the back 
of a criminal undergoing punishment, 
specifying his offence —1088. tc. pl. = 
STATE-PAPERS, as in Office of His (Her) 
Majesty's Papers, etc. —1799. d. pl. The 
collection of documents establishing a 
person's identity, standing, etc.; the certifi- 
cates which accompany an officer's applica- 
tion for permission to resign 1685. e. A set of 
questions in an examination; also, the 
written answers to these 1838. 3. = NEWS- 
PAPER 1042. 4, A written or printed essay, 
dissertation, or article on some particular 
topic; now esp. a communication read or 
sent to a learned society. 1669. 

1. But, in truth, the mind can never resemble a 
blank p. J, H. NEWMAN, b. A p. of sandwiches 
DICKENS. 2. b. 2 Hen. VI, I. iv. 31. d. To send in. 
one's papers, to resign. Ship's papers, the set of 
nme carried by a ship for the manifestation of 
her ownership, nationality, destination, etc. 3. 
"The office of the local p. STEVENSON. 

III. attrib., passing into adj. a. Of paper; 
made or consisting of paper 1596. b. fig. Like 
paper; slight, thin, flimsy, frail, feeble (as if. 
made of paper) 1015. c. fig. Consisting of, 
pertaining to, or carried on by means of 
letters to journals pamphlets, or books; 
literary 1592. d. Written on paper, in 
written form; esp. theoretical, hypothetical 
1038. 

a. Money of credit, which they commonly call D 
currency BURKE. A 5 copy of a book; 
see LARGE A. II. b. P. ship, a ship built of 
inferior material and badly put together 1891. d. 
P. profits were divided as if they were real 1893. 

attrib. and Comb. 1. General: as p.-case, -cireula- 
tion, -factory, -fibre, -pulp, trade, etc.; p.-saving 
adj.; p.-fastener, -holder, r, ete. und, 
;covered, «panelled adjs. 2. Special: pi ack, a 
book with a p, back or cover; p. ‘ch (see 
BIRON ab, 1b); p. boards (Bookbinding), a style 
of binding with paper covering the usual board 
stiffening; +-book, (a) a book of blank p. to 
write in; (b) Law, a copy of the demurrer 
which contains the pleadings in an action, when. 
the issue is one of law; -boy, a boy employed to 
sell newspapers; -chase, the game of hare and 
hounds when paper is used for the ‘scent’; 
-cutter, (a) a paper-knife; (b) a machine for 
cutting the edges. or .; "faced, (a) pz a face 
like p., i.e. thin or pale; (b) faced with folder, 
an instrument for foldii as the folding-stick 
used in bookbindin „ à knife of ivory, 
Wood, ete., used esp. to cut open the leaves of an 
uncut book; -marl, a kind of marl occurring in 
mill, a mill in which p. is made; 
-mulberry, a small tree (Broussonetia papyrifera) 
allied to the mulberry, from the bark of which p. 
is made in China and Japan; p. nautilus = 
NAUTILUS a; +P. Office = Office of His Majesty's 
Papers (II. 2c.), the STATE PAPER Office; -rush, 

e papyrus; p. sailor, the p. nautilus; -tree, 
name for trees or from which Paper js 
made; -wasp, a wasp that constructs its nest 
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of a papery substance made from wood 

moistened into a paste; -weight, a small heavy 

object intended to be laid upon loose papers to 

prevent their being disarranged; -work, the 

TS work of a student in a class or examina- 
n. 

Paper (peo), v. 1594. [t. prec.) 1. (rans. 
To set down on paper; to describe in writing. 
Now rare. 2. To enclose in, put up in, paper; 
to stick (pins, etc.) in a sheet or card of paper 
1599. 3. To stick paper upon (a wall, etc.); to 
decorate (a room) with paper-hangings 1774. 
b. Bookbinding. To paste the end-papers and 
fly-leaves at the beginning and end of (u 
volume) before putting on the cover 1875. 4, 
To supply with paper 1883. b. slang. To fill (a 
theatre, etc.) by means of free passes; sec 
PAPER sb. I. 3. 1866. Hence Pa- perer, one 
who papers; spec. à paper-hanger 1844. 

Pa-per-ha:nger, 1809. A man whose 
business it is to cover the walls of rooms, ete. 
with paper-hangings. 

Pa:per-ha:nging. 1693. 1. pl. Paper, 
usually printed in ornamental designs, used 
for covering the walls of a room, etc. (80 
called as taking the place of the cloth 
hangings formerly used); wall-paper. 2. The 
decorating of a room with wall-paper; the 
occupation of a paper-hanger 1904. 

Pa-per mo:ney. 1691. [PAPER sb. I. I, 2.] 
Negotiable documents used instead of money, 
esp. bank-notes; more strictly, a paper 
currency, which by the law of the country 
represents money and is a legal tender. Also 
attrib, 

Pa · per-stai:ner. 1590. 1, One who stains 
or colours paper; joc. an (inferior) author. 2. 
A maker of paper-hangings 1756. 

Papery (pé'-pori), a. 1602. [f. PAPER sb. + 
.. ] Of the consistence of paper; like paper; 
thin or flimsy in texture. 

Papess (pé'-pés). 1620. - Fr. papesse (XVI), 
It. papessa — med. L. papissa, f. eccl.L. papa 
PoPE'; see Para“, -ESS',] A female pope. 
(Hist. of the alleged Pope Joan, 4. b. 853-5.) 

IPapeterie(pmpétri). 1847. [Fr., = paper- 
manufacture, stationer's shop, writing case, 
f. papelier paper-maker.] A case or box for 
paper and other writing materials; a 
stationery-case. 

Paphian (pé'-fiiin), a. and sb. 1614. (f. L. 
Paphius adj. (f. Paphos) + Ax. ] A. adj. I. Of 
or belonging to Paphos, a city of Cyprus 
sacred to Aphrodite or Venus (the P. Goddess). 
2. transf. Pertaining to love; esp. to unlawful 
sexual indulgence; belonging to the class of 
prostitutes 1650. B. sb. 1. An inhabitant or 
native of Paphos. 2. A deyotee of the 
Paphian Venus; a prostitute 1811. 

Papier máché (pa-pye ma-fe). 1753. - Fr. 
papier paper, mdché chewed, pa. pple. of 
mâcher := L. masticare chew. Not of 
French origin.] A substance consisting of 
paper-pulp or paper reduced to a pulp and 
Shaped by moulding; used for boxes, jars, 
trays, fancy articles, etc. Also attrib. (usu. = 
made of papier máché). 

Papilionaceous (pápi:lióné-fos), a. 1668, 
[7 mod.L. papilionaceus, t. L. papilio butter- 
fly; see PAVILION, -ACEOUS.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to a butterfly or butterflies; of the 
nature of a butterfly; belonging to the 
butterfly tribe. Now rare or Obs. Also fig. 
2, Bot. Applied, from its fancied likeness to a 
butterfly, to that form of flower found in 
most leguminous plants, having an irregular 
corolla consisting of a large upper petal (the 
vezillum or standard), two lateral petals (the 
ale or wings), and two narrow lower petals 
between these (forming the carina or keel). 
Also said of the plant. 1668, 

Papilla (papi-la). Pl. - . 1693. [L., = 
nipple, dim. of PAPULA.] 1. Zool. and Anat. 
a. The nipple of the breast; the mamilla. 
(rarein Eng. use.) b. Any minute nipple-like 
protuberance, usu. soft and fleshy, in a part. 
or organ of the body: e.g. the papillie on the 
tongue 1713. c. Path. A small papule or pimple 
1797. 2. Bot. A small fleshy projection upon 
any part of a plant 1848. So Papillar 
(pe-pilda, püpil&i) Papillary (po piläri, 
püpi-lári) adjs. of the form or nature of a p.; 
containing, furnished with, or consisting of 
papillze; of, pertaining to, or affecting papille. 
Pa-pillate(d a. furnished or covered with 
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papillz; formed into a p., papillary. Papilli-- 
ferous a. bearing papillm. Papi-lliform a. of 
the form of a p.; nipple-shaped. Pa · pillose a. 
full of or beset with papilla. Papi-llous a. 
(now rare or Obs.), papillose. 

Papillitis (piepiloi-tis), 1892, [f. PAPILLA 
+ -mm.] Path. Inflammation of the optic 
papilla. 

Papilloma (pepiló"miü). Pl. -ata, 1800. 
|f. PAPILLA + -0MA.] Path, A tumour of the 
skin or of a mucous membrane, consisting of 
an overgrown papilla or group of papillæ, usu. 
covered with a layer of thickened epidermis 
or epithelium; e.g. a wart, corn, condyloma, 
ete. Hence Papillo-matous a. of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of a p. 
tPapillote (pæ pilot, ot). 1748. [- Fr. 
papillote (XvI1) in same sense.] A curl-paper 
-1845. 

Papillule (pæpil'ul). 1820. Also in L. 
form. I= mod. L. papillula, dim. of PAPILLA; 
see -ULE.] A minute papilla; esp. a small 
elevation or depression with a minute papilla. 
in the centre. Hence Papi-llulate a. beset 
with papillules. 

Papish (pé*-pif), a. and sb. Now dial. 1546. 
[By suffix-alteration f. Partsr.] A. adj. 
Papistical, popish. (A hostile epithet.) B. 
sb. = Papist. Now dial. 1004. So fPa'- 
pisher = B. 

Papism (pé'piz'm). 1550. [- Fr. papisme 
or mod. L. papismus; see next, -ISM.] The 
papal system; popery; Roman Catholicism. 
Papist (pé*pist). 1534, [- Fr. papiste or 
mod.L. (also AL., xv) papista, f. eccl.L. 
papa; see PATA“, -I87.] 1. An adherent of the 
pope; esp. an advocate of papal supremacy ; 
also, more gen., a member of the Roman 
Catholie Chureh. (Usu. hostile or oppro- 
brious.) 2. attrib. or quasi-adj. = PAPAL 1819. 
Papistic (papi-stik), a. 1545. [- Fr. 
papistique or med. L. papisticus; see prec., 
-10.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
a papist or papists; adhering to the pope; of, 
pertaining or adhering to, the Church of 
Rome and its doctrines; popish. (Usu. 
hostile or opprobrious). So Papi'stical a. 
1537, -ly adv. 1572. 

Papistry (pé^pistri). 15.. (f. PAPIST + 
nv. The doctrine or system of papists; 
popery ; the Roman Catholic religion or faith. 
(A hostile term.) 

tPa-pize, v. 1612. lt. PAPIST + -IZE, on the 
anal. of similar pairs.] a. intr. To play the 
pope; to act on the side of the pope or papal 
system; b. trans. To render papal or popish. 
Hence fPa-pized ppl. a. imbued with 
popery. tPa-pizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. —1843. 
Papoose (papas). 1634. [Algonquin.] A 
North-American Indian young child. 
Papoosh, papouch(e (pipi-s), 1082. [= 
Pers. papas BABOUVCHE; the Turk. pabuc is 
repr. by PaBovcH.] A Turkish or Oriental 
slipper. 

Pappescent (pipe:sént), a, Also erron. 
papesc-. 1720. [f. L. PAPPUS; see -ESCENT.] 
Bot, Producing a pappus, as composite plants. 

Pappose (pepó"s), a. 1091. [f. next + 
-osk}.] Bot. Furnished with or of the nature 
of a pappus, downy. So Pa- ppous a. 
Pappus (pe-pis). 1704, [L. — Gr. mésmos 
(i) grandfather, (ii) down on plants.) Bot. 
The downy or feathery appendage on certain 
fruits, esp. on the achenes or ‘seeds’ of 
many Composita, as thistles, dandelions, 
ete.; hence extended to the reduced calyx 
of Composite generally, whether downy, 
bristly, scaly, toothed, or membranous. 
Pappy, a. 1670. [f. PAP sb.* + -v'.] Of 
the nature or consistence of pap; soft and 
wet. 

Paprika (pæprikă,  prprrkü). 1898. 
[Magyar.] A condiment prepared from the 
fruit of the Capsicum annuum; Hungarian 
red pepper. 

Papula (pæ-piùlă). Pl. -æ. 1700. [L., = 
pustule, pimple; see PAP sb.'] = PAPULE. 
Hence Pa-pular a. 

Papulation  (pspiulé^fon). 1877. If. 
PAPULE, PAPULA + -ATION, on the anal. of 
similar pairs, as granule, granulation.) The 
formation of papules. 

Papule (pe-piul). 1864. [- L. papula; cf. 
Fr. papule.] 1. Path. A small, solid, some- 
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what pointed swelling of the skin, usu. 
inflammatory, without suppuration; a 
pimple. 2. Zool. and Bot. = PAPILLA 1 b, 2. 
1872. 

Papulo- (pæ-piulo), used as comb. form of 
PAPULA, PAPULE; as in Pa:pulo-erythe:ma, 
erythema accompanied by papules; etc. 

Papulose (pze-piuld's), a. 1776. - mod.L. 

; See PAPULA and -OsE'.] Covered 
with papules or papilla; papillose. 

Papulous (p-piulos), a. 1818, Uf. PAPULE, 
PAPULA + -OUS.] Covered with papules, 
papulose; of the nature of a papule. 

Papyraceous (pepiré'-fos), a. 1752. f. L. 
papyrus (see PAPER) + -ACEOUS. Cf. mod. L. 
papyraceus (XVI).] Nat. Hist. Of the thinness 
or nature of paper; papery. 

Papyrian (păpiriăn), a. Also -ean. 1754. 
It. late and med.L. papyrius + -AN; see -IAN.] 
Pertaining to or composed of papyrus. 

Papyrin (pe-pirin). Also -ine, 1860. [f. 
L. PAPYRUS + -IN',] = PARCHMENT paper. 

Papyrine (püpoirin) a. 1816. [- L. 
papyrinus of papyrus; see -INE'.] Made of 
papyrus. 

Papyro-, comb. form of Gr. mámvpos PAPY- 
RUS (also in sense ‘paper’); as in Papy:ro- 
type, name given to a modification of photo- 
lithography, in which the picture is first 
printed on a sensitized gelatin film supported 
on paper, and afterwards transferred to a 
lithographie stone or to zinc. 

Papyrograph (püpoi"rógraf), sb. 1877. 
lt. PAPYRO- + -GRAPH.] Name of an apparatus 
for copying documents by chemical agents 
acting through a porous paper-stencil. 
Hence Papy'rograph v. trans. to copy with 
a p. Papyrogra:phic a. pertaining to or 
produced by a p. or papyrography. 

Papyrography (pewpirogrüfi) 1848. (t. 
PAPYRO- + -GRAPHY.] A process of writing or 
drawing on paper and transferring the design 
to a zine plate whence it is printed. b. The 
process of copying with a papyrograph. 

Papyrology  (pmpirolódsi) 1898. [t. 
PAPYRO- + -LoGY.] The study of papyri. 
Hence Papyro-logist. 

Papyrus (pápoi*ris). Pl. papyri (ier. 
late ME. I- L. papyrus — Gr. adénvpos paper- 
rush, of unkn. (prob. Oriental) origin; cf. 
PAPER.) 1. An aquatic plant of the sedge 
family, the Paper Reed or Paper Rush 
(Cyperus papyrus or Papyrus antiquorum); 
formerly abundant in Egypt. 2. A substance 
prepared, in the form of thin sheets, from the 
stem of the papyrus plant, by laying thin 
slices or strips of it side by side, with another 
layer crossing them, and usually a third layer 
again parallel to the first, the whole being 
then soaked in water pressed together, and 
dried; used by the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, 
Romans, ete., as a writing material 1727. 3. 
(With pl. papyri.) An ancient manuseript or 
document written on papyrus 1824. 4. attrib. 
1837. 

2. The few rolls of p. which the ancients deemed 
a notable collection of books LYTTON. 3. Those 
Biblical codices which most resemble the Her- 
culanean papyri 1875. 

Par (pau), sb.' 1022. [- L. par equal, 
equality.) 1. Equality of value or standing: 
an equal footing, a level. Now chiefly in on 
or upon a p. 1662. 2, Comm. a, The recognized 
value of the curreney of one country in 
terms of that of another; in full, p. of er- 
change: see EXCHANGE sb. 4. 1622. b. Equality 
between the market value of stocks, shares, 
etc., and the nominal or face value 1726. c. 
attrib. P. value = value at par 1801. 3. An 
average or normal amount, quality, degree, 
or condition 1778. 4. Golf. The number of 
strokes a scratch player should require for a. 
hole or the course, calculated according to a 
formula, and usu. less than Bory 1898. 

2. b. Phr. At p., at the face value; abore p., at a 
price above the face value, at a premium; below 

p., at a discount. 3. On a 25 on an average. 
Above or below (under) p., above or below the 
average, normal, or usual amount, degree, con- 
dition, or quality; I think he caught a chill, and 
being below p. he succumbed 1886. So up to p.; 
I am about up to p., and not without hope [etc.] 
1 


899. 
Par (pia), sb.* collog. 1879. Abbrev, of 
paragraph. 
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Par (par, pia), prep. ME. [- (O)Fr. par 
i= Rom. *pra, per ad (L. per PER-, ad Ap-).] 
1. Occurring in ME. in certain asseverations 
(mostly obs.), as par charite (where it was 
sometimes confused with OFr. pur, Fr. pour 
i= L. pro for). b. See PERADVENTURE (par 
aunter), PARAMOUNT, PARAVAIL, PARAVANT, 
PERCASE, ete., which have coalesced into 
single words. 2. In mod. Eng., in advb. 
phrases from mod. Fr., often hardly natural- 
ized. Such are PARBLEU; par exemple, for 
instance; par force = PERFORCE adv. 1597. 
b. Par excellence L. par excellentiam), by 
virtue of manifest superiority ; pre-eminently; 
above all others that may be so called 1695. 
Par-, prefix, repr. Fr. par-, L. per- ‘through, 
thoroughly’, occurring in words from Fr., as 
PARBOIL, PARDON, PARVENU; esp, common 
in ME. in words now obs., or in which par- 
has now become PRR- after L., as parfit 
PERFECT, etc. 

Par, var. Pann. 

Para! (para). 1687. [- Turk. — Pers. 
pürah piece, portion, coin so called.) A small 
"Turkish coin, the fortieth part of a piastre, 
formerly of silver, but now of copper, and 
of the value of about one-twentieth of a 
penny. 

Para“ (Para). Also parra, parah. 1608. 
IHindi. An East Indian measure of 
capacity; also a weight of North Borneo. 

Para“ (pari, pü-rà). 1848, Name of a sea- 
port on the south estuary of the Amazon, in 
Brazil. Used altrib., esp. in P. grass, a 
Brazilian forage-grass, Panicum barbinode, 
now cultivated in the Southern U.S. P. nut 
= Brazil-nut: see BRAZIL 4. P. rubber, an 
india-rubber obtained from the coagulated 
milky juice of Hevea brasiliensis (N. O. 
Euphorbiacex), à tree growing on the banks 
of the Amazon. 

Para- (peri), bef. a vowel or A usually 
par-, repr. Gr. napa, map-, comb. form of mapa 
prep. As a prep., Gr. mapa had the sense ‘by 
the side of, beside’, whence ‘alongside of, by, 
past, beyond’, ete. In composition it had the 
same senses, with such cognate advb, ones as 
‘to one side, amiss, faulty, irregular, dis- 
ordered, improper, wrong’; also expressing 
subsidiary relation, alteration, perversion, 
simulation, etc. These senses also occur in 
Eng. derivs.; see below and PARABLE, 
PARADOX, PARASITE; PARALLEL; PARENTHESIS; 
PARHELION; PARISH; PAROCHIAL, PARODY, 
PAROXYSM, ete. 

1. Terms (sbs. or adjs.) chiefly Anat., Nat. Hist., 
and Path. as Paraba'sal a. Zool. in crinoids, 
situated next to and articulated with a basal 
plate; also as sb. Pa-rablast (Gr. gang sprout, 

erm], Embryol. the nutritive yolk of a mero- 
lastic ovum, as dist. from the formative yolk or 
archiblast; hence Parabla-stic a, Para- 
bra-nchia, the modified osphradium of certain 
gastropod molluscs, considered as a secondary 
branchia or gill; hence Parabra-nchial, Para- 
bra-nchiate adjs. Paracentral a. situated 
beside a centre; in Anat. applied to parts of the 
brain lying alongside the central fissure. Para- 
cho-rdal a. Embryol. situated beside the noto- 
chord: ira to two plates of cartilage, forming 
the foundation of the skull in the embryo; also as 
sb. Pa'racyst Bot. one of a pair of sexual organs 
in certain fungi. |Parzsthe-sia Path. dis- 
ordered or perverted sensation; a hallucination of 
any of the senses. Pa-ragaster (Gr. yaoryp belly, 
stomach] Zool. the central or gastric cavity of a 
simple sponge. Paraga'stric a. Zool. (a) situated 
alongside the stomach or gastric cavity, as cer- 
tain canals in Ctenophora; (b) pertaining to the 
paragaster of a sponge. || ‘aglo-ssa [Gr. yAðooa 
tongue] Entom. each of two lateral appendages of 
the ligula in various insects; hence Paraglo-ssal, 
Paraglo:ssate adjs. Para-gnathous [Gr. yvd0os 
jaw] a. Ornith. having the mandibles of equal 
length. Pa:raheliotro-pic [Gr. vos sun, -rpozos 
turning] a. Bot. of leaves: turning their edges in 
the direction of incident light. Pa:rahello:- 
tropism Bot. a tendency in plants when exposed 
to brilliant light to turn their leaves parallel to the 
incidence of the light-rays. Parama'stoid a. 
Anat. situated near the mastoid process: applied 
to certain processes of the occipital bone, also 
called paroceipital; also as sb. Paranu-cleus 
Biol. a small subsidiary nucleus in certain 
Protozoa; hence Paranu'clear, Paranu-cleate 
adjs. \Paraphimo:sis Path. permanent retrac- 
tion of the prepuce. |\Paraphra-sia Path. in- 
coherent or disordered speech. |\Para-physis 
[s bote growth], a sterile filament accompany- 
ing the reproductive organs in certain cryptogams. 
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Pn. raplasm Biol. (a) Kupffer's name for the 
more fluid part of a cell-substance; (b) a neo- 
plasm; hence Parapla:smic, Parapla:stic ad, 
Farapo dium [Gr. 708- foot] Zool. one of the 
jointless lateral ened or rudimentary limbs 
of annelids, which serve as organs of locomotion, 
and sometimes of sensation or respiration; hence 
Parapo'dial a, |\Parapo:physis [APOPHYSIS] 
Anat. an interior or ventral transverse process of a 
vertebra, in some animals serving as articulation 
for the head of a rib. Parasphe-noid a. Zool, 
and Comp. Anat. lying alongside the sphenoid 
bone; applied to a bone extending in the median 
line along the base of the skull in birds, reptiles, 
amphibians, and fishes; also as sb. Paraste-rn: 
[STERNUM] g. lying alongside the sternum or 
breastbone; in p. line, a line drawn vertically down 
the surface of the chest from a point in the collar- 
bone one-third of its length from its inner end. 
Para:stichy [Gr. orixos row, rank] Bot, a secon- 
dary spiral or oblique rank of lateral members 
around the stem or axis, in a phyllotaxis in which 
the leaves, scales, etc. are close together, as in 
certain leaf-rosettes, pine-cones, etc, Para- 
thermic [Gr. Ge warm, hot] a, name given by 
Sir J. Herschel to invisible rays accompanying the 
orange and red rays in the spectrum, so called in 
ref. to the neighbouring thermic or heat rays, 

'arathy:roid, one of several bodies adjacent to 
the thyroid gland, Parato'nic a. Bot. pertaining 
to the effect of light or other external stimuli in 
causing movements or influencing growth in 
plants, Paratri-ptic [Gr. rn, f. 79iBew rub] a. 

“ving the property of preventing waste of 
bodily tissue; also as sb, Para'xial a, Anat. and 
Zool. lying alongside, or on each side of, the axis of. 
the body. ||Parazova [Gr. (oov animal] sb, pl. 
Zool. in some classifications, a name for the 
Sponges considered as a division co-ordinate with 
Protozoa and Metazoa; hence Parazo-an a. and 
s. Parelectronomy Physiol. a condition 
marked by weakening of the electrical current of 
muscle; hei Parelectrono:mic a, Pare- 
EPIDIDYMIS) Anat. the organ of 
diraldes, a mass of convoluted tubules just above 
the epididymis. Parocci-pital a. Anat. situated 
at the side of the occiput, or beside the occipital 
bone; applied spec. to certain bones, or processes 
of bone (also called paramastoid), as the jugular 
process of the occipital bone; also as sb. [Pa- 
roophoron (prog Toren) [mod.L. COR RO 
ovary] Anat. (a) = parorarium; (b) a small rem- 
nant of the Wolffian body in th female, corresp. 
to the parepididymis, Paro:rchid [Gr. gong 
testicle) Anat, the epididymis. |Parova-rium 
Anat, à remnant of the Wolffian body in the 
female, corresp. to the epididymis in the male. 
Parumbi'lical [L. umbilicus navel) a. Anat. 
situated around or near the navel. 

2. Chem. a. Names of substances that are (or 
have been supposed to be) modifications of those 
to the names of which para- is prefixed, or that 
have been produced along with or instead of these, 
or, sometimes, that merely occur with them, ih 
Parabe:nzene, a hydrocarbon isomeric wit 
benzene, occurring along with it in light coal zn 
Parachlo:ralide, an isomer of chloral produced 
by the action of chloral on wood spirit. Para 
cya-nogen, an isomer or polymer of cyanogen, 
formed in small quantity when cyanogen is n 
pared from cyanide of mercury. Paregiobn s 
a name given to distinguish the particular form 
of GLOBULIN found in blood-serum. Paral 610 
a. in p. acid, an isomeric modification of lact: iU 
one of the two constituents of sarcolactic aci i 
Para-Idehyde, a polymer of ALDEHYDE, used as 
narcotic and as a remedy against insomnia. R 

b. (More systematically) Names of isome Ea 
benzene di-derivatives in which the two hydro 
atoms replaced by another element or radiot nh 
symmetrically disposed in the benzene ring, bel 1 
separated on each side by two other atoms; as 


and 4 in the ring 1234; e.g. paradichlorobenzené, 


C,CIHHCIHH. These are unlimited in number. 5 
3. Other terms, often - Gr. Worda, M . 7 


a a rin 
chrose [as if f. Gr. xpados colow ng] Heather. 


that changes colour by exposure ti om 
E i i) [L. - Gr. mapa 
jParadiastole (deep [L. = Gr. "MEME 


oro Rhet. a figure in which a fav 

given to something unfavourable by the use of an 
expression that conveys only part of the air 
Paradiploma-tic a. aside or apart from ber 
strictly diplomatic or concerned with the e fe Gr. 
of the manuscript texts. Pa: dro-m. ic [f. 
vietano] a. Sayin side by m 1130 
winding in courses that run side by 5 
morph [Gr. uopé4 form] Min. a pseudomori h 
formed by a change of puce characters ML 
out a change in chemical composition; Es 
Paramo:rphic d., Paramo'rphism. tar that 
nate-llon (Gr. dvaréMwv rising] Astrol. a sta er 
rises at the same time as another star oF po 
stars. Pa'rascene [Gr. mapaoxrov] Gr. d ner sido. 
Antig. the part of an ancient theatre on 3 b the 
of the stage, comprising rooms to W YS d 
actors retired. Paraschema-tic a. (rare) f 5 
by a slight change of an existing s Kmde 
liParasy-nesis [0r apaciveos] Philol. mis 
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standing or misconception of a word, resulting in 
an alteration or corruption of it; hence Para- 
syne'tic a, |Parata'xis [r. zapáraéis] Gram. 
the pianin of propositions or clauses one after 
another, without indicating by connecting words 
the relation between them; opp. to Aypotazis; 
hence Parata'ctic, -al adjs. ||Parembole 


(-e:mbóli) [Gr. mapeupoń] Rhet, a kind of paren- 
thesis, |Parempto'sis [Gr. mapéumroos]) = 
parembole. 

Para-*, Fr. - It. para-, imperative of vb. 
parare to defend, cover from, shield, etc., 
orig. ‘to prepare’ i= L. parare PARE v.; used 
with a sb. object, in phrases which have 
themselves become sbs., as para-sole lit. 
‘defend or shelter from sun’, hence ‘a sun- 
shade’, etc.; on the analogy of these were 
formed Fr. parapluie, parachute, etc. Thence 
English has PARAPET, PARACHUTE, PARASOL, 
etc., with occasional unnaturalized forma- 
tions, as parapluie [Fr. pluie rain], umbrella; 
paratonnerre [Fr. tonnerre thunder], a 
lightning conductor. 

Parabanic (peribe-nik), a. 1838, f. 
PARA-!, prob. in sense ‘instead of’ + (alloz)a- 
nic, with euphonic b.] Chem. In p. acid, a.di- 
basic acid, CO.,(NH.CO), produced by the 
action of nitric acid on uric acid or alloxan. 
Hence Pa- rabanate, a salt of p. acid. 

Parabasis (pire-basis). Pl. bases 
(-büsiz). 1820. [- Gr. rapáfaots, f. mapaßalvew gO 
aside, step forward; see PARA-'.] In ancien 
Gr. comedy, a part sung by the chorus, 
addressed to the audience in the poet's 
name, and unconnected with the action of 
the drama. 

Parable (pm-rüb'D, sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
parabole — L. parabola comparison, in Chr. L. 
allegory, proverb, discourse, speech — Gr. 
mapaßoàń comparison, analogy, proverb, f. 
mapofiáMew put alongside, compare, f. mapá 
PARA-! + BáMew cast, throw.] A comparison, 
a similitude; any saying or narration in which 
something is expressed in terms of something 
else; an allegory, an apologue. Also, any 
kind of enigmatical or dark saying. arch. 
(exe. as in b). b. spec. A fictitious narrative 
(usually of something that might naturally 
occur), by which moral or spiritual relations 
are typically set forth, as the parables of the 
New Testament. late ME. c. dial, An ex- 
ample orillustration (to follow or avoid) 1800. 

Doubtless ye will say unto me this p., Physician, 
heal thyself N.T. (R.V.) Luke 4:23. Phr. To take 
up one's p., to begin to discourse (arch.). Hara. 
bles of Solomon, the book of Proverbs, b. Heare ye 
therefore the p. of the sower Matt. 13:18, Hence 
Pa-rable v, (rare) intr. to speak or discourse in 
parables; trans. to represent or express by means 


of a p. 

iPa'rable, a. 1581. I L. parabilis, f. 
parare procure; see -BLE.] That can be readily 
prepared or procured —1741. 

Parabola (pürw-bólá). 1579. [- mod.L. 
parabola — Gr. mapapody application, spec. in 
geom. of a given area to a given straight line, 
1. mepafáAAew (see PARABLE)] Geom. One of 
the conic sections; the plane curye formed by 
the intersection of a cone with a plane 
parallel to a side of the cone; also definable 
as the locus of a point whose distance from a 
given point (the focus) is equal to its distance 
from a given straight line (the directrix). b. 
Extended to curves of higher degrees 
resembling a parabola in running off to 
infinity without approaching to an asymp- 
tote, or having the line at infinity as a 
tangent 1664. 

Cubic or cubical p., a p. of the third degree. 
Double p., a p. having the line at infinity for a 
double tangent. Hence Parabo-liform a, of the 
form of a p. 

Parabole (paire:bdli). 1589. [ Gr. mapa- 
Boi PARABLE.] Rhet. A comparison, a meta- 
phor (in the widest sense). 

Parabolic (pwerübolik), a. and sb. 1449. 
- late L. parabolicus — late Gr. napaBodxds 
figurative, f. rapagoXj PARABLE, PARABOLA; 86C 
-10.] A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a parable. b. Of or pertaining to 
parabole; metaphorical 1696. 2. Geom. Of the 
form of, or resembling, a parabola; of which 
the section is a parabola: also, having 
relation to the parabola 1702. 

1. The P. Teaching of Christ 1882. 2. P. re- 


flector, a reflector, usu. of polished metal, made in 
the form of a paraboloid of circular section, so as 
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to reflect parallel rays to a focus, or reflect in 
qoa lines the rays of a lamp placed at the 
focus. P. spindle, a figure formed by the revolu- 
tion of an arc of a parabola about its (double) 
ordinate. P. spiral = HELICOID parabola. 

B. sb. Geom. A parabolic figure; a parabola. 
or paraboloid (rare) 1807. 

Parabolical (pierábolikül) a. 1554. [f. as 
prec. + -AL'; see -ICAL.] 1, Of or pertaining to 
parable; involving, or constituting parable; 
having a figurative existence or value. 2. 
Geom. = prec. A. 2. Now rare. 1571. Hence 
Parabo-lically adv. 

Parabolist (püre-bólist). 1651. If. Gr. 
mapaBokj PARABLE, PARABOLA + -IST.] I. One 
who deals in any way with parables or para- 
bole. 2. One who deals with the parabola 
1831. 

Parabolize (párw:bóloiz), v. 1600. [orig. 
med. L. parabolizare speak in parables 
(XIV); in mod. use, f. as prec. + k.] 1. 
trans. To express in a parable. Also absol. 2. 
To make parabolic or paraboloidal in shape 
1890. Hence Para-bolizer. 

Paraboloid (pürw-bóloid), sb. (a.) 1050. 
[f. PARABOLA + -OID.] A. fl. = PARABOLA b. 
—1710. 2. A solid or surface of the second 
degree, some of whose plane sections are 
parabolas; formerly restricted to that of 
circular section, generated by the revolution 
of a parabola about its axis, now called p. of 
revolution 1702. B. adj. Paraboloidal (rare) 
1857. So Paraboloi-dal a. of the form of a p. 
1825. 

Paracelsian (pærăso-lsiăn). 1574. [f. pro- 
per name Paracelsus + -IAN.] A, sb. A 
follower of the Swiss physician, chemist, and 
natural philosopher Philippus Aureolus 
Paracelsus, i.e. Theophrastus Bombast von 
Hohenheim (1490-1541), or of his medical or 
philosophical principles; in the former sense 
opp. to GALENIST. B. adj. Of, pertaining to, 
or characteristic of Paracelsus 16017. Hence 
Parace‘lsianism, the medical principles of 
Paracelsus. So Parace-Isist sb. 

Paracentesis (pwrüsenti-sis) 1597. [L. 
— Gr. napaxévrnos, f. napaxevreiv, f. mapa- 
PaRA-! 1 + xevretv prick, stab.) Surg. The 
perforation of some cavity of the body, esp. 
for the removal of fluid or gas; tapping. 

Paracentric (perisentrik), a. 1704. [= 
mod.L. paracentricus (Leibnitz, 1689); see 
Pama-', CENTRIC.] Lying unevenly about a 
centre. b. Applied to the key or keyhole of a 
type of lock with longitudinal ribs and 
grooves, 

P. motion (Kinetics), rendering motus paracentri- 
cus of Leibnitz, used by him to express that 
motion which, compounded with harmonie 
circulation, he supposed to make up the actual 
motion of a planet. So Parace'ntrical a. 

Parachronism (pürw-króniz'm). 1641. [f. 
Gr. mapa- PARA-' + xpóvos time + -ISM, or as à 
var., by prefix-substitution, of contemp. 
ANACHRONISM.] An error in chronology by 
which an event is referred to n later date than 
the true one. (Cf. ANACHRONISM.) 

Parachute (prrüjfü:t, pe-rüfüt), sb. 1786. 
[- Fr. parachute, f. PARA-* + chute fall. See 
CHUTE.) 1. An apparatus like a large 
umbrella used for descending safely from a. 
great height in the air, esp. from a balloon 
or aeroplane. 2. gen. Any contrivance, 
natural or artificial, serving to check a fall 
through the air, or to support something in 
the air; e.g. the expansible fold of skin or 
patagium of the flying squirrel 1833. 3. 
Mining. A contrivance, such as a safety- 
catch, to prevent a too rapid descent of a 
cage in a shaft, or of the boring-rod in a 
boring 1881. Hence Parachutte v. trans. to 
convey by means of a p.; intr. to descend by 
or as if by a p. Parachu-tist. 

Paraclete (pærăklit), 1450. [- (O)Fr. 
paraclet — Chr. L. paracletus, also -clitus 
(Tertullian) — Gr. apdxAnros advocate, 
intercessor, f. mapaxadeiv call to one's aid, f. 
mapí PARA-! + xaAeiv call. IlapáxMyros was 
assoc. by the Greek Fathers with the 
Hellenistic sense ‘console, comfort'.] 1. A 
title of the Holy Spirit (repr. Gr. sapáxAnros 
in John 14:16, 26, ete.); prop. ‘an advocate, 
an intercessor’, but often taken as = ‘com- 
forter’. Also (rarely) repr. Gr. aapdé«Anros 
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‘advocate’ as applied to Christ (1 John 2:1). 
12. gen. An advocate or intercessor —1701. 
1. The P., the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 
send in my name N. T. (Rhem.) John 14:26. 
Paracme (pire-kmi). 1700. [- Gr. map- 
axuń, f. mapa- past + dxuf AOME.] A point or 
period at which the prime is past; the point 
when the crisis of a fever is past. So Parac- 
ma stic a. past the culmination or crisis. 
fPara:da, -a:do. 1621, [Altered form (see 
-ADO 2) of Fr. parade.) = PARADE sb. —1090. 
Parade (paré'-d), sb. 1656. [- Fr. parade 
— Sp. parada and It. parata (i) display, (ii) 
parry, (iii) pulling-up of a horse — Rom. 
*parata, subst. use of fem. pa.pple. of L. 
parare prepare, which in Rom. acquired 
specific applications repr. in the Fr., Sp., and 
It. words given above; see -ADE.] 1, Show, 
display, ostentation. 2. A muster of troops 
for inspection or display; esp. one which 
takes place regularly at set hours or for any 
special purpose 1656. 3. A march or pro- 
cession; esp. in U.S. one organized on a 
grand scale, for some political purpose 1673. 
b. A crowd of promenaders 1722. 4. A 
parade-ground 1704. 5. A public square or 


promenade. Also as the name of a street. 
1697. 6. Fencing. = Parry, [Fr. parade.] 
1092. 


1. To make a p. of, to display ostentatiously ; 
Making an empty p. of ern which we do 
not really possess 1789. 3. The Rites perform'd, 
the Parson paid, In State return'd the grand 
P. SWIFT. 6. fig. Marks, which serve best to shew, 
what they [men] are. . especially when they are not 
in P. and upon their Guard Toon. Comb. p.- 
ground, the place where troops assemble for 

Parade (paré'-d), v. 1686. If. prec.] I. trans. 
To assemble (troops, ete.) for inspection or 
review. 2. intr. To march in procession or 
with great display; to promenade in a public 
place, esp. for the sake of ‘showing off ' 1748. 
3. trans. 'To march through (a place of public 
resort) in procession or with great display; to 
promenade (some place), esp. for the sake of 
‘showing off 1809. 4. To march (a person) 
about either for show or to expose him to 
contempt 1807. 5. intr. To make a parade; to 
‘show off ^. rare or Obs. 1754. 6. trans. To 
make a parade of, to ‘show off * 1818. 

1. The troops were paraded WELLINGTON. 4. 
They set him on a camel and paraded him about. 
the city BURTON. 6. The very last..to p. his 
feelings 1865. Hence Para- der, one who parades 


8. 

Paradigm (pærădəim, -dim). 1483. l- late 
L. paradigma — Gr. mapáBeyua example, f. 
napadexvivac Show side by side, f. zapá PARA-* 

+ dexviva show. Cf. Fr. paradigme (XV1).] 
1. A pattern, exemplar, example. 2. An 
example or pattern of the inflexion of a noun, 
verb, or other part of speech 1599. 

1. The Universe. was made exactly conformable 
to its Paradigme, or universal Exemplar 1669. 
Hence Paradigmatic (pm:ridigmm:tik) a. exem- 
plary; tsb. one who writes lives of religious 
persons to s as examples of Christian holiness: 

}Parradigmartical d., -ly adv. 80 
i-Gmatize v. trans. to set forth as a model, 
to make an example of. 

Paradisaic (pwrüdisé^ik) a. 1754. If. 
PARADISE, after Judaic, Mosaic.) Paradi- 
siacal. So Paradisa'ical a. 1623, -ly adv. 


Paradisal (pmrüdoisül, a. 1500. t. 
PARADISE + -AL'] Of or pertaining to 
Paradise. 


Paradise (pærădəis), sb. (ME. paradis, 
also parais (XII-XV) — (O)Fr. paradis, also in 
semi-pop. form parais — Chr. L. paradisus — 
Gr. sapábecos, first used by Xenophon of 
the parks of Persian kings and nobles, 
(hence) garden, orchard, in LXX and 
N.T. Eden, abode of the blessed — Av. 
pairidaéza enclosure, f. pairí around, PERI- 
+ diz mould, form. Cf. Pakvis.] 1. The 
garden of Eden. Also called earthly p., to 
distinguish it from the heavenly p. 2. 
Heaven, the abode of God and his angels and 
the final abode of the righteous. (Now 
chiefly poet.) ME. b. The Moslem heaven. 
late ME. c. An intermediate place or 
state where the departed souls of the 
righteous await resurrection and the last 
judgement (Luke 23:43) 1690. 3, A place like 
Paradise; a region of surpassing beauty, or of 
supreme bliss ME. b. fig. A state of supreme 
felicity. late ME. 4. An oriental park or 
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pleasure-ground, esp. one enclosing wild 
beasts for the chase. b. Hence, an English 
park in which foreign animals are kept. 1613. 
15. A pleasure-garden; spec. the garden of a 
convent —1875. 6. slang. The gallery of a 
theatre, where the gods are 1873. 

1. Bytwene the grete Inde & erthly paradyse 
Caxton. Apples of p., the fruit of the plantain, 
Musa paradisiaca. Bird p. see BIRD sb. 
Grains of p., see GRAIN ab. I. 4. 3. [Australia] is a 
rather overdone P. of the wot man 1891. b. 
Comfort..seems to many Englishmen the only 


real p. 1902. 

attrib. and Comb.: p. apple, (a) a variety of 
apple; (b) the rbidden Fruit or Pomello; 
p.-bird = bird-of-paradise; see BIRD sb. -fish, 

a) a species of Polynemus, esteemed as food in 
India; (b) a brilliantly coloured E. Indian fish 
(Maeropodus viridiauratus) sometimes kept in 
aquariums; -flycatcher, a bird of the genus 
Terpsiphone, remarkable for the length of its 
middle tail-feathers; P stock, a hardy slow- 

wing apple-tree used as a stock by nurserymen 
ker dwari other varieties, Hence Pa'radise 
v, trans, to make into P.; to make supremely 
blessed or beautiful. 

Paradisiac (pæerădisiæk, -dizimk), a. 
1632. [- Chr. L. paradisiacus — Gr. mapaðeor- 
axós, f. mapddecos PARADISE.] Of, pertaining 
to, or belonging to Paradise; supremely 
blest; peacefully beautiful; celestial. So 
Paradisiacal (peridisai-aikil, -zai-Akal) 1649, 
Paradi'sial, Paradi-sian, Paradi'sic, -al 

(rare), adjs. in same sense. 

Parados (pe-rádos, parade). 1834. U- Fr. 
parados, f. PARA-* + dos back (:= L. dorsum).] 
Fortif. An elevation of earth behind fortified 
places, to secure them from any sudden 
attack from the rear. 

Paradox (pæ'rădọks), sb. 1540. - late L. 

um, -doron, subst. use of n. of 
paradozus — Gr. napáðofos, f. mapa PARA-! + 
ófa opinion. Cf. Fr. paradoze (Montaigne, 
1580).] 1. A statement or tenet contrary to 
received opinion or belief; sometimes with 
favourable, sometimes with unfavourable 
connotation. (In actual use rare since 17th c.) 
2. A statement seemingly self-contradictory 
or absurd, though possibly well-founded or 
essentially true 1509. b. Often applied to a 
proposition thatisactually self-contradictory, 
and so essentially absurd or false 1570. 3. 
(Without a or pl.) = PARADOXY 2. 1589. 4. 
transf. A phenomenon that exhibits some 
conflict with preconceived notions of what 
is reasonable or possible; a person of perplex- 
ingly inconsistent life or behaviour 1625. 

1. Ham. I1. i. 115. That pleasant and true P. of 
the Annual Motion of the h 1653. 2. The legal 
p., that a libel may be the more a libel for being 
true COLERIDGE. b. It is therefore no p. to say 
that in some case the strength of a kingdom doth 
consist in the weakness of it FULLER. 3 The love 
of p. GIBBON. 4. Hydrostatic p.: see HYDRO- 
STATIC 1. Hence Paradox v. rare, to utter 

adoxes. Parado-xal a, = PARADOXICAL a. 

a radoxer, Pa:radoxist, a propounder of 
paradoxes. 

Paradoxical (perüdo-ksikal), a. 1581. (f. 
prec.; see -ICAL.] I. Of the nature of a para- 
dox, exhibiting or involving paradox. 2. 
Fond of or given to paradox 1613. 3. Of a 
phenomenon, circumstance, ete.: Exhibiting 
some contradiction with known laws or with 
itself 1646. 

1. Comedians, p. as it ma; 


m, may be too 


natural LAMB. Hence P. adoxica-dity, p. 
character or quality, Parado-xical-ly adv., 
-ness. 


Paradoxi-dian, a. 1882. lf. mod. L. Para- 
doxides (see -1D*), f. Gr. mapáðofos; see PARA- 
DOX and -IAN.] Palcont. Of or pertaining to 
the Paradozides, a genus of large trilobites 
of the Middle Cambrian age. 

Paradoxology (prrüdoksolódsi). 1646. — 
Gr. zapa&ofoloyía, f. mapaðofoàóyos telling of 
paradoxes; see -LOGY.] A putting forward 
of paradoxical opinions, a speaking by 
paradox. 

Paradoxure (psrüdoksiu*i). 1843. [- 
mod. L. paradorurus, f. Gr. zapábofos (see 
PARADOX) + oda tail.] Zool. An animal of 
the genus Paradoxurus, family Virerridz, or 

of an allied genus, so called because of its 
remarkably long curving tail; a palm-cat, 
-marten, or -civet. 

So Paradoxurine (peridg:ksiurain) a. and sb. 
[mod.L. Paradorurinæ] of or pertaining to (a 
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member of) the sub-family Paradozurinz, of 
which Paradorurus is the typical genus. 

Paradoxy (pe-rádoksi) 1646. [- Gr. 
mapabofía, f. zapáóo£os; Bee PARADOX, -Y*.] 11. 
A paradox. SIR T. BROWNE. 2. Paradoxical 
quality or character 1796. 

Parænesis, paren- (püri-nisis, -e-nisis). 
1604. [Late L. — Gr. zapalvens exhortation, 
f. sapaweiv, f. napa- PARA-! + alveiv speak 
of, praise.] Exhortation, advice; a hortatory 
composition. Hence Parzene'tic, -ene-tic, 
-al adjs. hortatory, advisory. 

Paraffin (pærăfin), sb. Also -ine. 1835. 
[- G. paraffin (Reichenbach, 1830), f. L. 
parum too little, barely + affinis related; so 
named with ref. to its neutral quality and 
the small affinity it possesses for other 
bodies.] 1. A colourless (or white), tasteless, 
inodorous, crystalline, fatty substance, solid 
at ordinary temperatures (chemically a 
mixture of hydrocarbons of the series 
(He, discovered by Reichenbach in 
1830; obtained by dry distillation from wood, 
coal, peat, petroleum, wax, etc., and also 
occurring native in coal and other bitu- 
minous strata; used for making candles, for 
electrical insulators, etc, 2. Short for p. oil 
1801. 3. Chem. A general name for the satura- 
ted hydrocarbons of the series CpHs+s of 
which the first four members, methane, 
ethane, propane, quartane (see -ANE), are at 
ordinary temperatures gaseous, those higher 
in the series, oily liquids, and those higher 
still, solids; all are remarkable for their 
chemical indifference, the hydrogen being 
combined in the highest proportion possible 
with the carbon 1872, 

attrib, and Comb., as p. candle, lamp.; p. oil, any 
one of several oils obtained by "listillatlon of coal, 
petroleum, etc., used as illuminants and lubri- 
cants; also called simply paraffin, kerosene, or 

troleum; p. Wax, sold p. (= sense 1). Hence 

regum t. trans. to cover, impregnate, or treat 
wi J 

Pa rage. ME. - (O)Fr. parage, f. per 
(mod. pair); see PEER $b., -AGE.] 1. Lineage, 
descent, rank; esp. noble lineage —1652. 2. 
Equality of birth or station —1070. 3. (See 
quot.) 

3. When a fief is divided among brothers; the 
younger hold their part of the elder by P., i.e. 
without any homage or service.. .This P. being 
an equality of duty, or service among brothers or 
sisters CHAMBERS Cyel. 

Paragenesis (pwradge-nésis). 1855. (f. 
PARA-! + -GENESIS.] 1. Biol. a. The produc- 
tion in an organism of characters belonging 
to two different species, as in hybridism 
1890. b. spec. Hybridism in which the off- 
spring is partially sterile 1802. c. A name for 
unusual or subsidiary modes of reproduction 
1891. 2. Min. The formation of minerals in 
close contact, whereby the development of 
the individual crystals is interfered with, 
and the whole locked together in a crystalline 
mass; the structure so formed as in granite 
or marble 1855. Hence Paragene:sic a. per- 
taining to or of the nature of p. (sense 1). 
Paragene: tic a. a. pertaining to or originat- 
ing by p.; b. Min. originating side by side, as 
in p. twin (crystal); so Parage-nic a. 

Paragoge (perügó"dsi). 1656. [- late L. 
paragoge — Gr. zapaywy/, derivation, addition 
to theend ofa syllable, f. rapa- PARA-! + d: 
carrying, leading.] Gram. The addition of a 
letter or syllable to a word, either inorgani- 
cally as in peasan-t, or, as in Hebrew, to give 
emphasis or modify the meaning. Hence 
Parago'gic, -al adjs. of, pertaining to, or of 
15 5 nature of p.; (of a letter) added to a word 

y p. 

Paragon (pe-rigdn), sb. (d.) 1548. [- Fr. 
tparagon (now parangon) — It. paragone (also 
parangone) touchstone, comparison — med. 
Gr. sapaxóvy whetstone.) I. 1. A pattern of 
excellence; a person or thing of supreme 
excellence. 12. A match; a mate, companion; 
a consort in marriage; a competitor. (Also of 
a thing. —1824. 13. Comparison; com- 
PM ONE OIM rivalry —1664. 

+ A p. of a wife 1833. The p. of easy-chairs 1861. 
3. Of both their beauties to hake — Pac 

II. spec. and techn. 1. A perfect diamond: 
now applied to those weighing more than a 
hundred carats 1616. tAlso p.-stone—10698. t2. 
A kind of double camlet —1739. 13, A kind of 
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black marble 1839. 4. Printing. A large size 
of type intermediate between great primer 
and double pica, about 32 lines to the inch. 
Also called ‘two-line long primer’ 1706. 

B. adj. (attrib. use of sb.) Of surpassing ex- 
cellence 1601. 

Those jewels were p., without flaw, hair, i 
cloud E T. BROWNE, haley e 

Paragon (pw'rügón), v. 1580. f. prec.] 1, 
trans. To place side by side; to parallel, 
compare. (Now arch. or poet.) 2. To match, 
mate. (Now poel., etc.) 1615. +3. To surpass 
SHAKS. 14. To set forth as a paragon or 
perfect model SHAKS. 15. inir. To compare, 
compete, vie with —1620. 

1. Lucifer, so by allusion calld, Of that brij ht. 
Starr to Satan paragond MILT., 3. A Maid That 
paragons description SHAKS. Few or none 
could for Feature p. with her SHELTON, 

Paragonite (pirügónoit) 1849. [f. Gr. 
mapáyov pr. pple., leading aside, misleading + 
UTE! 2b.) Min. A hydrous mica containing 
sodium, and so dist. from common or potash 
mica (muscovite) 

P.-schist, a mica-schist in which p. takes the 
place of muscovite, Hence Paragonitic g. 

Pa:ragram. 1679. (f. Gr. phr. rà napa 
vpáuua owoppuera, lit. ‘jokes by the letter’). 
A kind of play upon words, consisting in the 
alteration of one letter or group of letters of 
a word. So Paragra:mmatist, a maker of 
paragrams. 

Paragraph (parigraf), sb. 1490. [- (O)Fr. 
paragraphe or mod. L. paragraphus, -um = Gr. 
napdypados short horizontal stroke written 
below the beginning of a line in which a 
break of sense occurs, passage so marked, f. 
mapá (PARA-!) + -ypados written (-GRAPH).] 1. A 
symbol or character (now usually J or JP) 
formerly used to mark the commencement 
of a new section; now sometimes to intro- 
duce an editorial obiter dictum, or as a ref. to 
a marginal note or footnote 1538. 2. A 
distinct passage or section of a discourse, 
chapter, or book, dealing with a particular 
point, the words of a particular speaker, ete. 
This was at first usu. indicated by the mark 
described above; but subseq., as now, by 
beginning on a new line, which is indented, 
and ending without running on to the next 
passage. 1490. b, A distinct article or section 
of a law or legal document, usu. numbered 
1552. 3. A short passage, notice, or article in 
a newspaper or journal; an item of news 
1709. 4. attrib. 1769. 

2. b. I beg your Lordship’s particular attention 
te the 13th p. of the instructions WELLINGTON. 
3. Fresh and sparkling paragraphs of Court and 
fashionable gossip 1882, Hence Paragra:phic, 
-al adjs. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a p. 
or paragraphs; -ly adv. 

Paragraph (pm-rügraf), v. 1601. f. prec.] 
tl. trans. = PARAPH v. 1682. 2. To mention 
in a paragraph; to write a short notice about. 
Also absol. 1764. 3. To divide into or arrange 
in paragraphs. (Chiefly in pass.) 1799. 

2. No boe was more paragraphed and puffed 
1880. Hence Pa'ragrapher, Pa'ragraphist, 4 
professional writer of newspaper paragraphs. 

Paraguay (pw-ragwe'). 1727. [Name of a 
river and Republic of S. America.) The 8. 
American shrub Her paraguayensis, com: 
monly called Maré, the leaves of which are 
dried and roasted, and infused as a beverage 
in the same way as tea. Hence P.-lea. 

Parakeet (pa rakit, pwräkf't). Also paro- 
quet, +-quito, t-keeto, etc. 1581. [Three 
types are repr.: (i) parroket, -quet, perroqut 
XVI, (ii) paraquito, -quetto xv1, (iii) par(r)a- 
keel xvi, the last being anglicized forms 0! 
the former, which are — OFr. paroquel 
(mod. perroquet parrot), It. parrocchello, 
perrochetto, Sp. periquito, the interrelation 
of which is uncertain. The coexistence 0! 
west. Fr. perrot (see PARROT), Fr. perruche 
parakeet (xvi), Guernsey perrounel parrot, 
Sp. perico parakeet, suggests that all the 
forms may be ult. based on a dim, of the 
name ‘Peter’ (Fr. Pierrot, Sp. Perico.] A 
bird of the parrot kind; now spec. applied to 
the smaller birds included in the order, esp. 
those having long tails. b. Applied allusively 
to persons, i.e. in reference to the chattering 
of the birds, or to their gay plumage 1596- j 

Paralipomena (periloipeménd), sb. P 
Now rarely in sing. paralipomenon (-leip-)- 
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ME. [eccl.L. paralipomena, gen. pl. on 

(Cyprian) — Gr. zapaAizouevo (things) left out, 

f. sapaAimew leave on one side, omit.) fl. 

(usu. Paralipomenon, repr. genit. pl. Tapa- 
Aerouévov (SC. BuMa), the title in LXX and 

hence in the Vulgate.) The Books of 

Chronicles in the O.T. ; so called as containing 

particulars omitted in the Books of Kings 

—1700. 2. Things omitted in the body of a 

work, and appended as a supplement. 

(Rarely in sing. -on.) 1662. 

Paralipsis (perili-psis). Also -leipsis; 
erron. -lepsis, -lepsy. 1586. [- late L. 
paralipsis (Aquila) - Gr. rapáAeujis passing by, 
omission, f. sapzAe(zew (see prec.).] Rhet. A 
figure in which the speaker emphasizes some- 
thing by affecting to passit by without notfte, 
usu. by such phrases as ‘not to mention’, ‘to 
say nothing of’. 

Parallax (pærălæks). 1594. [— Fr. paral- 
laze — mod. L. parallaxis — Gr. napdéddags 
change, alternation, mutual inclination of 
two lines meeting in an angle.] Astron. 
Apparent displacement, or difference in the 
apparent position, of an object, caused by 
actual change (or difference) of position of 
the point of observation; spec. the angular 
amount of such displacement or difference of 
position, being the angle contained between 
the two straight lines drawn to the object 
from the two different points of view, and 
constituting a measure of the distance of the 
object 1612, b. fig. 1594. 

There are two kinds of p., viz. diurnal and 
annual, the former when a celestial object is 
Observed from opposite points on the earth's 
surface, the latter when observed from opposite 
points of the earth's orbit, As the mean or proper 
position of the body is that which it would have if 
viewed in the one case from the earth’s centre (or 
à point in line with it), in the other case from the 
centre of its orbit, the p. is actually calculated 
and stated from these central points, and called 
geocentric and heliocentric respectively. Horizon- 
tal p., the diurnal p. of a heavenly body seen on 
the horizon, b. The sort of p. which exhibits 
Whitman's fame at so different an angle in his own 
country and in England 1892. Hence Paralla:c- 
tic, t-al adjs, pertaining, relating, or due to p. 

Parallel (pw-ralel), a. and sb. 1549. [= Fr. 
paralléle = L. parallelus = Gr. nao, f. nape 
alongside + dAdndos one another.] A. adj. 1. 
Lying or extending alongside of one another 
and always at the same distance apart; also 
of one line, ete, Extending alongside another 
at a continuously equal distance (const. to, 
with). b. transf. Applied esp. to mechanical 
contrivances of which some essential parts 
are parallel, or which are used to produce 
parallelism of movement, ote. 1594. 2. fig. 
Having the same or a like course, tendency, 
or purport; precisely similar, analogous, or 
corresponding 1604, b. Side by side in time; 
contemporary in duration 1746. 3. Mus. a. 
Applied to parts which move so that the 
interval between them remains the same; 
also to the movement of such parts (p. 
motion), and to the interval between such 
parts (usu. called consecutive) 1804. 

1. P. lines (Geom.), straight lines in the same 
plane, which never meet however far produced in 
any direction, or (in mod. geometry) which inter- 
sect at infinity. P. bars, a pair of bars supported 
on posts about 4 to 6 feet above the ground, used 
for gymnastic exercises, b. P. circuit (Electr.), a 
term loosely applied to a circuit connecting the 
same two points as are connected by another 
circuit; so p. connection, etc. P. motion, (a) the 
motion of anything which always remains p. to 
itself, i.e. in the same direction; (b) a mechanical 
device by which alternating rectilinear is con- 
verted into circular motion, and vice versa. P. 
perspective, perspective in which the plane of the 
drawing is p. to a principal surface of the object 
delineated. P. rod, the rod which connects the 
cranks of the driving-wheels on the same side of a 
locomotive; the coupling-rod. P. ruler (or rulers), 
an instrument for drawing p. lines, consisting of 
two or more straight rulers connected by jointed 
cross-pieces so as to be always p., at whatever 
distance they are set. P. sphere, the celestial or 
terrestrial sphere in that position or aspect in 
which the equator is p. to the horizon, i.e. at 
either of the poles; dist. from oblique and right 
sphere. 2. Having observed it to happen before in 
5 e 1758. The p. passage in the ninth book 


B. sb. I. 1. pl. Parallel lines (see A. 1); 
rarely in sing. a line parallel to another 1551. 
b. pl. Things running parallel 1589. 2. Geog. 
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Each of the parallel circles imagined as 
traced upon the earth's surface, or actually 
drawn upon a map, in planes perpendicular 
to the axis, and marking the degrees of 
latitude; in full, p. of latitude. Also Astron. 
each of the corresponding circles on the celes- 
tial sphere (parallels of declination), or of 
smaller circles parallel to the ecliptic 
(parallels of latitude), or to the horizon 
(parallels of altitude). 1555. 3. Mil. In a siege: 
A trench (usu. one of three) parallel to the 
general face of the works attacked, serving 
as a way of communication between the 
different parts of the siege-works 1591. 4. 
Printing. A reference-mark consisting of two 
parallel vertical lines (0 1771. 5. fig. A thing 
or person agreeing with another in essential 
particulars (see A. 2); a counterpart, equal, 
match 1599. 

1. Who made the spider parallels design, Sure as 
Demoivre, without rule or line? POPE, 2. attrib. P. 
sailing (Naut.), sailing along a p. of latitude, i.e. 
directly east or west. 5. Why, this is without p., 
this B. JONS. 

II. 1. Parallel position; parallelism 1054. 2. 
fig. Agreement in all essential particulars; 
analogy, parallelism 1617. 3. Comparison, or 
a comparison; a statement of parallelism, a 
Simile 1599. 

1. Lines that from their P. decline 1699. 2. The 
two republics stand in continual p. HALLAM. In p. 
(Electr.), said of two or more circuit-wires 
connecting the same points. 3. You are drawing 
Parallels between the greatest Actors of the Age 
STEELE. Hence Pa:rallelist, one who draws a p. 
or comparison. So Paralleli'stic a. relating to or 
characterized by parallelism. Pa-rallelly adv, 

Pa-rallel, v. 1598. [f. prec.] 1. trans. To 
place (one thing) beside another (const. with, 
1o) or (two or more things) side by side 
mentally, so as to exhibit a likeness between 
them; to compare as beinglike. 12. To make 
parallel, equalize —1669. 3. To bring forward 
something parallel to; to match 1606. 4. To 
be parallel or equal to; to match 1601. 15. 
intr. To be parallel; to correspond; to *com- 
pare’ (with) —1657. 6. To run parallel with, 
run alongside of. (Chiefly U.S.) 1885. 

1. [Hel parallels to-day's outery against Ritual- 
ism with yesterday's against Methodism 1881. 
2. His life is paralel’d Euen with the stroke and 
line of his great Iustice SHAKS, 3. Well may we 
fight for her, whom..The world's large spaces 
cannot paralell SHAKS. 6. He had then. .crossed 
over a ridge that paralleled their rear KIPLING. 

Paralle lepiped (paxrálele-piped); earlier in 
Gr. form parallelepipedon (pw:rileltpi-pé- 
don), pl. -a. Often erron. parallelo-. 1570. 
[7 Gr. mapaddndentredov, f. mapádànàos PARALLEL 
+ éninedov plane surface, adj. n. used sb. 
(f. ent upon + séóor ground).] A solid figure 
contained by six parallelograms, of which 
every two opposite ones are parallel; a prism 
whose base is a parallelogram. Hence 
Parallelepi-pedal a. having the form of a p. 

Parallelism (pe-rileliz’m). 1610. |- Gr. 
napaMnouds comparison of parallels, f. 
nab egen to PARALLEL.) 1. The state or 
position of being parallel; direction parallel 
to or with something. b. The state or fact of 
remaining parallel to itself, i.e. of main- 
taining the same direction; constancy of 
direction 1606. 2. fig. The quality of being 
parallel (see PARALLEL a. A. 2) 1638. b. An 
instance of this; a parallel case, passage, etc. 
(Usu. in pl.) 1604. 3. spec. Correspondence, in 
sense or construction, of successive clauses or 
passages, esp. in Hebrew poetry; a passage 
exemplifying this 1778. f4. = PARALLEL a. 
B. II. 3. 1660. 

2. This p. between the ancient or genuine 
Platonick and the Christian Trinity CUDWORTH. 
3. The very laws of Hebrew composition which 
make the second phrase in a p. repeat the first in 
other words M. ARNOLD. 

Parallelize (pw-raleloi:z), v. 1610. [— Gr. 
mapaAMAGew, f. mapadAndos PARALLEL; 8ee R.] 
1. trans. = PARALLEL v. 1. 1610. 2. = PARAL- 
LEL v. 3, 4. rare. 1634. 

Parallelogram (pærăle-lőgræm). 1570. [- 
Fr. parallélogramme — late L. parallelo- 
grammum - Gr. mapaddnrdypaypov, f. na 
PARALLEL + ypauprj line.] 1. Geom. A four- 
sided rectilineal figure whose opposite sides 
are parallel; occas. spec. applied to a rect- 
angle. 2. Anything of the form of this 
figure, as à block of buildings, a space of 
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ground (cf. square), à brick, card, domino, 
eto. 1820. fb. = PANTOGRAPH —1741. 

1. P. of forces (Dynamics), a figure illustrating the 
theorem that if two forces actin at one point be 
represented in magnitude and e en by two 
sides of a p., their resultant will be similarly 
represented by the diagonal drawn from that 
point; hence, the theorem itself. Hence 
Parallelogramma'tic, Pa:rallelogra-mmic, 
~al adjs. pertaining to, or of the form of, a p. 

Paralogism (párw-lódgiz'm). 1565. [- Fr. 
paralogisme or late L. paralogismus = Gr. 
mapaAoywpós, f. mapaAey((«o0a. reason falsely, 
fÍ. sapáAoyos; 8ee PARA-', LOGOS, -I8M.] A piece 
of false reasoning; a faulty syllogism; a 
fallacy, esp. (as dist. from a sophism) one of 
which the reasoner is himself unconscious. So 
Para-logist, one who commits a p. Para- 
logi'stic a. fallacious. 

Paralogize (păræ-lðdzəiz), v. 1599. [- Fr. 
paralogiser or med.L. paralogisare — Gr. 
nmapadoyičeoðar; see Prec., k.] inir, To 
commit a paralogism; to reason falsely or 
illogically. So tPara-logy, faulty reasoning. 
Paralo-gical a. fallacious, illogical. 

Paralyse, -ze (pmriloiz), v. 1804. [- Fr. 
paralyser, f. paralysie (see PALSY). Cf, ANA- 
LYSE.] I. (rans. To affect with paralysis; to 
palsy. 2. fig. To deprive of power of action; 
to render helpless or ineffective; to cripple, 
deaden 1805. 

2. His pride paralysed his love 1866. Hence 
Pi lysa:tion. Pa-ralysed, Pa- ralysing ppl. 


adjs. 

Paralysis (păræ-līsis). 1525. [7 L. paralysis 
— Gr. napdavors, f. napadveodar be ‘loosened’ or 
disabled at the side, pass, of mapadvev, f. 
mapá PARA- + Avew loosen. This form super- 
Seded tparalysie (xiv); see Pals. ] 1, Path. 
An affection of the nervous system charac- 
terized by impairment or loss of the motor 
or sensory function of the nerves, esp. of 
those belonging to a particular part or organ, 
thus producing functional inactivity in such 
part. 2. fig. A condition of utter powerless- 
ness, incapacity of action, or suspension of 
activity; the state of being ‘crippled’, help- 
less, or impotent 1813. 

1, Bell’s p., etc.: see PALSY sb, General p. (of the 
insane) a disease characterized by a stage of 
mental excitement with exalted delusions, 
followed by dementia. 

Paralytic (perüli-tik), a. and sb. ME. [= 
(O)Fr. paralytique — L. paralyticus — Gr. 
sapaAvrucós, f. mapadvew; 866 prec., -I0.] A. adj. 
1. Affected with or subject to paralysis; 
palsied. 2. fig. Deprived of power of action; 
ineffective, characterized by impotency 1642. 
3. Of the nature of or pertaining to paralysis 
1818. 

1. His shabby clothes and p. limb DICKENS, 3. A 
second p. attack 1818. 

B. sb. A sufferer from paralysis, a palsied 
person. late ME. 

General p., a sufferer from general paralysis. So 
qParaly-tical a, 1788. 

Param (porem). 1800. [f. PARA-' 2 + 
AM(DE.] Chem. A synonym of dicyanodia- 
mide, a polymer of cyanamide. 

Paramagnetic (pr:rümiegne:tik), a. 1851. 
If. Gr. mapa- PARA-! + MaGNETIC.] Having 
the property of being attracted by the pole of 
a magnet, and hence, when suspended or 
placed freely in a magnetic field, of taking a 
position parallel to the lines of force; opp. to 
DIAMAGNETIC. Hence Pa:ramajfne:tically 
adv. So Parama'gnetism, tho quality of 
being p.; the phenomena exhibited by p. 
bodies. 

Paramatta (pærămæ'tă). 1834. [f. Para- 
matta (prop. Parramatta) in New South 
Wales.] A light dress fabric having a weft of 
combed merino wool and a warp formerly of 
silk, but now usu. of cotton. 

Pa rament. late ME. I- OFr. parament, 
parement — late L. paramentum, f. L. parare 
prepare, adorn; see -MENT.] An ornament, a 
decoration —1706. b. A decorated robe, a 
robe of state —1656. 

b. Lordes in paramentz on hir courseres 
CHAUCER. So Parame-:nto = b. 

Paramere (pw-rümrPa). 1883. [f. Gr. napa- 
PARA-' + eps part.) Biol. 1. One of a 
series of radiating parts or organs, as a ray of. 
a star-fish; an actinomere. 2. Each of the 
halves of a bilaterally symmetrical animal, 
or of a segment or somite of such 1884. Hence 
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Parameric (-me-rik) a. 

Parameter (páre-mitoi) 1656. [- mod.L. 
parameter, -metrum (C. Mydorge, 1631), f. Gr. 
mapá beside, subsidiary to + nero measure; 
see PARA-', -METER.] Math. 1. In conic 
sections: The third proportional to any given 
diameter and its conjugate (or, in the para- 
bola, to any abscissa on a given diameter and 
the corresponding ordinate); this is the p. of 
the given diameter, spec. The parameter of the 
transverse axis (principal p. or p. of the curve), 
i.e. the latus rectum, or focal chord per- 
pendicular to the axis. 2. gen. A quantity 
which is constant (as distinct from the ordi- 
nary variables) in a particular case con- 
sidered, but which varies in different cases; 
esp. a constant occurring in the equation of a 
curve or surface, by the variation of which 
the equation is made to represent a family 
of such curves or surfaces 1852. tb. Astron. 
pl. The data necessary to determine the 
orbit of a heavenly body —1841. c. Cryst. 
Hach of the intercepts made upon the axes in 
a erystal by the plane which is chosen for a 
face of the unit or primary pyramid 1839. 
Hence Para-metral, Parametric, - al adjs. 
of or pertaining to a p. 

Paramo (paramo). 1760. [- Sp., Pg. 
paramo — L. paramus.] A high plateau in 
the tropical parts of S. America, bare of trees, 
and exposed to wind and thick cold fogs. 

Paramount (pw-rimaunt), a. (sb.) 1531. 
I- AFr. (Law Fr.) paramont, peramont, adj. 
use of adv. paramont above, f. (O)Fr. par by 
+ amont above; see PAR prep., AMOUNT.) 1. 
Above in a seale of rank or authority; 
superior 1579. b. gen. Above all others in 
rank, order or jurisdiction; supreme 1531. 2. 
Superior fo all others in influence, power, etc. ; 
pre-eminent 1625. b. With ellipsis of /o (now 
rare or Obs.) 1596. 

1. Lord p., lord superior, overlord; spec. the 
supreme lord of a fee; hence transf. one who exer- 
cises supreme power. So lady p., a woman in 
supreme authority; also transf. the woman who 
has made the highest score in an archery tourna- 
ment. b. To make Britain the p. power in India 
MACAULAY, 2. Their first duty. is p. to all 
subsequent engagements 1769. Matters of p. 
importance 1877 b. A Generall Councell is p. the 
Pope 1643. 

B. sb. A lord paramount, overlord, supreme 
ruler or proprietor 1645. Hence Pa-ra- 
mountly adv, pre-eminently, above all. 
PARIDE the condition or status of 

E p. 

Paramour (pærămū’ı), adv. phr. and sb, 
l~ OFr, par amour(s by or through love; see 
PAR prep., AMOUR.]. A. adv. phr. t1. Through 
or by way of love; out of (your) Iove, for 
love'8 sake; occas., Of your kindness, as a 
favour, if you please —1611. 12. For or by 
way of sexual love ~1848. B. sb. t1. Love; esp. 
sexual love; an amour -1586. 2. A ‘love’, 
lover, sweetheart; also of animals and fig. 
(arch. and poet.) ME. tb. The lady-love of a 
knight, for whose love he did battle; hence, 
the object of chivalrous attachment (poet.) 
-1030. 3. An illicit lover or mistress taking 
the place, but without the rights, of a hus- 
band or wife. Now, the illicit partner of a 
man or woman. late ME. 

B. 2. To wanton with the Sun her lusty P, MILT, 
b. Chloris, the queen of flowers:... The top of 
paramours B. JONS. 

Parang (pā'ræn). 1852. [Malay.] A large 
heavy sheath-knife used by the Malays as a 
weapon, ete. 

Paranoia (pwranoi-i), paranca (mv). 
1857. [mod.L. — Gr. mapávo, f. mapávoos 
distracted, f. mapa- PARA-! + vóos, voos Mind.] 
Path. Mental derangement; spec. chronic 
mental unsoundness characterized by de- 
lusions and hallucinations. Hence Para- 
noi-ac a. afflicted with p.; also as sb. 

Paranymph (pse-rünimf). 1593. - late L. 
paranymphus, fem. -nympha - Gr. sapávvudos 
masc. and fem.; see PARA-', NYMPH.] 1. Gr, 
Antiq. The *friend of the bridegroom', who 
accompanied him when he went to fetch home 
the bride; also, the bridesmaid who escorted 
the bride to the bridegroom; hence, amodern 
“best man’, or a bridesmaid 1600. 2. transf. 
and fig. A person or thing that woos or 
solicits for another; an advocate, spokesman, 
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or orator, who speaks in behalf of another 
1593. 

Parapegm (pz-rüpem). Now usu. in Gr.- 
L. form parapegma (pwrüpe:gmü). 1641. 
L. parapegma, pl. -pegmata — Gr. napámnypa, 
-mýypara a thing fixed beside or near, f. mapa- 
PaRa-! + mìypa anything fastened.) Gr. 
Antiq. A tablet set up with some public 
information or announcement, as a law, a 
proclamation, or a calendar of annals or 
astronomical observations; a canon, rule, or 
precept; a fixed date or epoch. 

Parapet (pw-rapét). 1590. [- Fr. parapet 
(Rabelais) or its source It. parapetto wall 
breast-high, f. para- PARA-* + pelto ( L. 
pectus) breast.] lit. A defence breast-high, a 
breastwork. 1. Mil. A defence of earth or 
Stone to cover troops from the enemy's 
observation and fire. 2. A low wallor barrier, 
placed at the edge of a platform, balcony, 
roof, etc., or along the sides of a bridge, pier, 
quay, etc., to prevent people from falling 
over 1598. b. transf. Anything resembling a 
parapet 1636, 

Comb.: p. line, the line or level of the bottom o 
the p., esp. on a roof; p. wall, a low wall serving 
asap. Hence Pa-rapet v. chiefly in Pa-rapeted 
ppl. a, furnished with or defended by a p. 

Paraph (pærěf), sb. late ME. I- Fr. 
paraphe, -afe — med. L. paraphus, syncopated 
form of paragraphus PARAGRAPH.] 11. A 
paragraph —1483. 2. Diplomatics. A flourish 
made after a signature, orig. as a precaution 
against forgery 1584. Hence Pa'raph v. to 
affix a p. to; hence to sign, esp. with initials, 
to initial 1667. 

Parapherna (pswrüfó-nà), sb. pl. 1700. 
[- late L. parapherna — Gr. sapáóepya n. pl. 
articles of property held by a wife besides 
her dowry, f. zapá beside, PARA-' + depvij 
dowry.] 1. Rom. Law. Those articles of 
property held by a wife over and above the 
dowry she brought to her husband, and 
which remained under her own control. 2. = 
PARAPHERNALIA 2. 1876. Hence Paraphe-r- 
nal a. of, belonging to, or of the nature of p.; 
also as sb, (serving as sing. to next). 

Paraphernalia (pwrüfoinéliü), sb. pl. 
1651. [- med.L. paraphernalia; subst. use 
(sc, bona goods) of n. pl. of paraphernalis, f. 
late L. parapherna; see prec., -AL'.] 1. Law. 
"Those articles of personal property which 
the law allowed a married woman to keep 
and, to a certain extent, to deal with as her 
own. 2. Personal belongings, esp. articles 
of adornment or attire, trappings; appoint- 
ments or appurtenances in general. Also as 
collect. sing. 1736. 

2. The p. of justice, —the judge, and the jury, 
and the lawyers TROLLOPE. 

Paraphonia (pwráfó*niá). 1776. E Gr. 
mupadovía harmony; see PARA-', -PHONY.] 1. 
Gr. Mus. The harmony or concord of fourths 
and fifths. 2. Alteration of the voice from 
physiological or pathological causes 1799. 

Paraphragm (pæ-răfræm). 1877. [- Gr. 
napddpayna parapet.] Zool. One of the outer 
divisions of an endosternite in Crustacea. 
Hence Paraphragmal (perafre-gmiil) a. 

Paraphrase (pæ'răfrē'z), sb. 1548. [- Fr. 
paraphrase or L. paraphrasis — Gr. sapáópacis, 
T. napaġpáčew, tellin other words; see PARA-', 
PHRASE.] 1. An expression in other words of 
the sense of any passage or text; a free 
rendering or amplification of a passage. 
(Sometimes, by extension, of a musical 
passage.) b. Without a and pl., as a process 
or mode of literary treatment 1056. tc. fig. 
A practical exemplification of or commentary 
upon some principle, maxim, etc. —1670. 2. 
In the Ch. of Scotland, etc.: Each of the 
hymns contained in the ‘Translations and 
Paraphrases, in verse, of several passages of 
Sacred Scripture’ usu. appended to the 
Metrical Psalter in Scottish editions of the 
Bible or New Testament 1745. 

1. Not a literal Translation, but a kind of P. 
DRYDEN. Chaldee Paraphrases, the TARGUM. b. 
P., or translation with latitude, where the author 
is kept in view.., but his words are not so strictly 
followed as his sense DRYDEN. c. A glittering 
prelate without inward ornaments was but the p. 
of a painted wall 1670. 

Paraphrase (po-ráfré'z), v. 1606. f. prec.; 
cf. Fr. paraphraser.| 1. trans. To express the 
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meaning of (a word, phrase, etc.) in other 
words; to render or translate with latitude, 
Also fig. 2. intr. To make a paraphrase 1033. 
13. To comment on, to enlarge upon, a 
subject —1683. 
1. Dr. Whately. .paraphrases Hume, though he 
19 to cite him HUXLEY. So Pa'raphraser 
\Paraphrasis (păræ-frăsis). 1538. [L.; see 
PARAPHRASE.] = PARAPHRASE sb. 1, 1 b. 
Paraphrast (pr-rüfrest), 1549. [- med. L. 
paraphrastes — Gr. napadpacris, f. napadpatew: 
See PARAPHRASE sb. Cf. Fr. paraphraste 
(Xvi). ] One who paraphrases; a paraphraser. 
Paraphrastic (pærăfræ-stik), a. 1623, [= 
med. L. paraphrasticus — Gr. sapaópaaruós, 
f. „ zapadpacris PARAPHRAST; see -10.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of paraphrase; 
addicted to the use of paraphrase. So Para- 
phra:stical a. (now rare or Obs.) 1549, -ly 
adv. 1597. 


|Paraphronesis  (psráüfroni-sis). 1857. 
[mod.L. — Gr. sepaópóvgss wandering of 
mind.] = next. 

|Paraphrosyne  (pmrüfrozini). 1693, 


[mod.L. — Gr. rapagpoovvn, f. zsapáópov out of 
one’s wits, f. mapa- PARA-' + ópj» mind.] A 
mild form of delirium or temporary mental 
derangement. 

Paraplegia (prrüpli:dgiá). 1657. [mod. L. 
= Gr. raparAnyla = napamàngia à. stroke on one 
side, hemiplegia, f. zaepazAjccew strike at 
the side, f. mapa- + sAjocew; see -1A'.] Path. 
Paralysis of the lower limbs and a part or the 
whole of the trunk, resulting from an affec- 
tion of some part of the spinal cord. So 
Paraple-gic a. marked by or characteristic 
of p.; affected with p.; sb. a person affected 
with p. 

Paraquet, var. f. PARAKEET. 

Parasang (pærăsæn). 1594. |- L. para- 
sanga — Gr. sapaoáyyns, of Persian origin 
(cf. FARSANG).] A Persian measure of length, 
usu. reckoned as between 3 and 3} English 
miles. Also fig. 

Parasceve (pærăsiv, lpwrüsi-vi). 1548. 
= Chr. L. parasceve — Gr. sapaoxevij prepara- 
tion, in N.T. day of preparation for the 
Sabbath, in later use, Good Friday, sb. of 
mapaoxevátew prepare, f. vapá PARA-! + oxeudtew 
make ready, f. oxedos instrument, pl. equip- 
ment.] 1. The day of preparation for the 
Jewish sabbath, the eve of the sabbath, 
Friday; spec. Good Friday (from Mark 15:42, 
ete.). Obs. in vernacular use. 12. gen. 
Preparation —1654. 

|Paraselene (pw:ristli-ni). Pl. -næ Cni). 
1653. [mod. L., f. Gr. mapa- PARA-' + oc 
moon (after PARHELION).] A bright spot on 
lunar halo, somewhat resembling the moon it- 
self; a mock moon. Hence Pa:rasele-nic a. 

Parasite (pæ-răsəit), sb. 1589. [- L. para- 
situs — Gr. napdotros lit. one who eats at the 
table of another; orig. an adj. = feeding 
beside; f. mapa- PARA-! + otros food. Cf. Fr. 
parasite (Rabelais).] 1. One who eats at the 
table or at the expense of another (always 
opprobrious); a hanger-on from interested 
motives; a 'toady'. b. Gr. Antiq. One 
admitted to the table kept up for a public 
officer, or to the feast after a sacrifice 1007. 
2. Biol. An animal or plant which lives in or 
upon another organism (its host) and draws its 
nutriment directly from it. Also extended 72 
animals or plants that live as tenants 0! 
others, but not at their expense (strictly 
called commensal or symbiotic); also to those 
which depend on others in various ways for 
sustenance, as the skua-gull, cuckoo, ete} 
and (inaccurately) to plants which em 
upon others, deriving support but no 
nourishment from them (epiphytes), N 
which live on decaying organic ma E 
(saprophyles) 1727. b. Applied, loosely d 
poet. to a plant that creeps or climbs EX 
another plant, or a wall, trellis-work, ete. 
1813. c. fig. A person whose part or actio 
resembles that of an animal parasite 18 a 
d. Philol. A parasitic vowel or consonant; 
see PARASITIC 3 b. 1888. 3, Min. A mineral 
developed upon or within another; spec. Í 
G. parasit] a plumose variety of BoRACITE, 
the result of alteration 1868. ili 

1. You knot of Mouth-Friends:. . Most smiling; 
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smooth, detested Parasites SHAKS, fe, Hath 
made his- peo ant hired pDr: HALL, 2. b. Like 
tendrils of the p. Around a marble column 
SHELLEY. 

Comb. [oe arie d a diphi formed b; 
the development of a p, beside the original vowel, 
Hence Parasite, v, (rare) (a) trans, to infost as a 
b. (b) intr, (Philol,) to develop a parasitic sound 
SWEET. Pa'rasital g. parasitic. 

Parasitic (pwrisitik), a. 1627. |- L. para- 
sitious = Gr, mapaavrwós, f. mapdovros; Boe Prec., 
-10.) 1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
a parasite, sycophantic. 2. Biol. Of, belong- 
ing to, or having the nature of a plant or 
animal parasite 1731. 3. transf. (from 2.) 
Applied to something subsidiary growing 
upon or attached to something else 1811. b. 
Philol. Applied to a non-original vowel, 
consonant, or other element, attached to an 
original phonetic element, out of which it has 
been developed, or to whichit has boen added ; 
o.g. the sounds denoted by the d in thunder, 
the e in flower, ete. 1870. 

1. Some parasitick Preachers 1648. So Para- 
si-tical d., -ly adv., -nes; 

Parasiticide (pæräsľtisəid). 1804. (t. L. 
parasilus + -CIDE 1.) Med. An agent that 
E parasites, e.g. such as infest the 
skin. 

Parasitism  (pavrüsoltiz'm). 1011. t. 
PARASITE 3b, + -ISM.] I. Sycophanoy, servile 
complaisance. 2. Biol. The condition of 
being a (plant or animal) parasite; parasitical 
quality or habits 1853. 3, Path. Parasitical 
infestation; disease caused by this 1884, 

Parasitize (pæ'răsitoi:z), v. 1890. [t. PARA- 
SITE sb. + -IZE.] trans. To infest as a parasite. 
Chiefly in pa. pple., infested with parasites. 

Parasitology (pwrüsoitolódsl). 1882. (t. 
PARASITE sb. + -LoGY.] That branch of 
biology, and of medical science, which treats 
of parasites and parasitism, Hence Pa:ra- 
sitolo'gical a. Parasito-logist. 

Parasol (pærăsọ'l, perüsol), sb, 1616. l 
Fr. parasol = It. parasole, f. para- PARA-! + 
sole sun. Cf, AL. parasol sunshade (XI). ] 
1. A small light umbrella carried by women 
as a defence against the sun; a sunshade 1660, 
12. transf. Anything serving as a defence 
from the rays of the sun —1801. 

attrib. and Comb.: p. ant, a leaf-carrying ant, 
esp. Geodoma ce s of 8, America; p. pine, 
the stone-pine (Pinus pinea), from the form of its 
head of branches. Hence Parasol v, trans, to 
serve as a p. for, to shade from the sun, Para- 
sole'tte, a small p. 

||Parasynthesis (pwrisinpisis), 1802. [= 
Gr. mapacUvüeow; 806 PARA-!, SYNTHRSIS.) 
Philol, Derivation from a compound; con- 
Joint combination and derivation, as a process 
of word-formation, 

Parasynthetic (pwrüsinpetik), a. (s) 
1802. f. Gr. mapacdvOeros (f, mapa* PARA*! + 
avüeros put together) + -10.] Philol, Formed 
from a compound; formed by a conjoint 
process of combination and derivation. b, ab. 
A parasynthetle formation or derivative, 

Parathesis (pürw-plsis) 1657, [mod.L. 
7 Gr. mapddens & putting beside, oto., f. mapa» 
bela, f. napar PARA-! + ridévas to placo.) t1. 
Gram. = APPOSITION* 4, 1078. b. In Gr. and 
L. grammar: Simple composition of two 
words without change, as in 4oxvpo, 
res-publica; opp. to synthesis and para- 
synthesis 1862, 12. Rhel., ote. A parenthetical 
word, clause, sentence, or remark 1711. 3. 
Gr, Ch. A commendatory prayer 1864, So 
5 ‘athe:tic a. pertaining to or characterized 

by p. 

Paratyphoid (pmrátoi-foid), a. and sb. 1903, 
[PARA-!.] Path. Applied to a fever resembling 
typhoid but taking a milder course. 

Pi inter, obs. f. PERADVENTURN, 

Paravail, adv (a.) Obs, exe. Hist, 1670. 
[= OFr. par aval down, f. par through, by + 
aval, à val adv. and prop., down i= L. ad 
vallem to the valley, as opp. to amont, ad 
montem.] Down below or beneath; below 
one in position; as tenant paravail, one who 
holds under another who is himself a tenant; 
spec. the lowest tenant, he who actually 
worked or occupied the land, etc. Opp. to 
PARAMOUNT. 

Paravane (pærăvė'n). 1919, [f. PARA-' 
+ VANE.) An apparatus for cutting the 
moorings of submerged mines, towed by 
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warships, eto., during the war of 1914-18, at a 
depth regulated by its vanes or planes. 

tParavant, -aunt, adv, 1590, [- OFr, para- 
vant adv, and prep., ‘before’, f. par through, 
by + avant - pop. L. abante from before.) 
Before; in front; before the rest, pre- 
eminently SPENSER. 

\Parbleu (parblo), int. 1709, [Fr., perver- 
sion of pardieu by God.] A minced oath. 

Parboil (pi-aboil), v. late ME. I- OFr. 
parboillir, parbouillir i= late L. perbullire 
boll thoroughly, f. per Par- + bullire 
Borm, Par- has been erron. identified with 
part, whence sense 2.] t1. trans. To boil 
thoroughly 1005. 2. To boil partially, half 
boil 1440. 3, fig. usu. in ref. to overheating 
1566. 
tParbreak (pasbré'-k), e. late ME. [A 
compound of BRAKE v.*, 
BREAK v.] 1. trans. and intr. To vomit = 
BRAKE v.“ —1010. 2. fig. (frans.) To utter 
recklessly or offensively; to vomit forth 
1029. Hence tParbreak sb. (rare). 

Parbuckle (pi-abok’l), sb. 1626, [orig. par- 
bunkle, -buncle, alt, XVIII by assoc. W. BUCKLE; 
of unkn, origin.) a. A sling formed by passing 
the two ends of a rope round a heavy object 
and through a bight of the rope, and 
tightening, the weight of the object serving 
to keep it tight. b. A rope having a bight 
looped round a post, etc., at the level to 
or from which an object is to be raised or 
lowered, and the two ends passed round the 
object, and hauled in or paid out to raise 
or lower it, the object acting as a movable 
pulley; used in hoisting casks or other 
cylindrical bodies, Hence Parbuckle v. 
trans. to raise or lower (a cask, gun, ete.) by 
means of p. 

Parcae (pi-ast), sb. pl. late ME. IL. ] The 
(three) Fates of Roman mythology; identified 
with the Gr. Moipat. 

Parcel (pi-asél, DAs), sb. (ME. parcelle — 
(O)Fr. parcelle :- Rom. *particella, f. I., 
particula PARTICLE.] A. sb. I. gen. A part of. 
anything, considered separately, as a uni 
small portion, a particle (arch,), late ME. b. 
A component part (of something), some: 
thing included in à whole, (Often without 
article.) arch. exc. in phr. part and p. (see 
PART sb, I. 1 0.), late ME. 2. spec. a. A pieco 
of land; esp. as part of a manor or estate. 
(Often without article.) 1449. b. A small 
portion or instalment of a sum of money (now 
rare or Obs.) 1491; ta small portion of a book, 
e.g. the Bible or the Koran -1055. t3, Each 
of the units which make up a complex whole; 
an item, detail, particular, point; esp. an item. 
of an account ~1641, 14. A small piece, 
particle; a (small or moderate) quantity or 
amount; a lot 180. 15, A fragment, ploce, 
Also fig. -1789. 6. A small party, company, 
or collection (of persons, animals, or things); 
a detachment; a group, lot, set; a drove, 
flock, herd. Obs, exe. dial. or as in b. 1588. 
b. A ‘lot’, ‘set’, ‘pack’ (contemptuous) 1607, 
7. A quantity of anything or a number of 
things (esp. goods) wrapped up in a single 
(small) package; an item of goods in carriage 
or postage; a package: now chiefly used of 
packages wrapped in brown paper, Also 
transf., and fig. 1692. b. Comm. A quantity 
(sometimes definite) of a commodity dealt 
with in one transaction; esp. in the wholesale 
market, a ‘lot’ 1832. 8, Law. (pl.) That part 
of a conveyance, eto., which follows the 
operative words, and describes the property 
dealt with 1706. 

1. A certein parcelle of the body of a man 
CHAUCER. The p. of truth any..individual can 
seize M. ARNOLD, b. Being p. of the common mass 
COWPER. Phr, Of a p. with, consonant with, 2. u. 
Owners of certain parcels of Land 1720, 3.1 Hen. 
IV, ur. ii. 159. 2 What p. of man hast thou 
lighted on for a Master? B. JONS, 6. Sheep are 


—At pubite 
offered went off ly at dearer prices 1897. 


attrib. and Comb., a8 p. bow, ofer, van, ete,; par- 
cols) delivery, the action o vor aa agency for, 
"up stoni 

vr, umally brown and unsized, made or used 


per, usually brown and unsi; or 
lor wrapping parcels; p. post, that branch of the 


PARCLOSE 


tal service which undertakes the carriage and 
listribution of parcels, 
B. adv, or quasi-adv., or adj. Yn part, partly. 
late ME, 
Parcell for pride, p. for gindnesse 1430. P. 


arren, p. devil, all knave 1611. Hawkins, 
Frobisher and Drake, parcel-soldiers all of them 
1807. P, blind, 


properly so only when it has an adj, force). 

Parcel (pd sel, Pd ad), v. 1684, (t. prec.] 
1, trans. To divide into * parcels’ or (small) 
portions. (Usu. with out.) b. To distribute in 
parcels 1099, 2, To make into a parcel or par- 
cels 1775. 3. Naut. a. To cover (a caulked 
seam, ote.) with canvas strips and daub with 
pitch. b. To wrap (a rope) round with canvas 
strips or parcelling (to be then bound with 
spun yarn) 1027. 

1. The empire, was parcelled into twelve grand 
divisions 1796. 2, The mechanical art of wolghtng 
and parcelling pup the tea 1887, Hence Parcelled, 
parceled (pl Hd) ppl. a. 

Pa'rcel-gilt, a. (sb,) 1405, [f. PARCRL ab. 
B. + Gur ppl. a.] Partly gilded; esp. of 
silver ware, as bowls, cups, etc., having the 
inner surface gilt. b. quasi-sb, Parcel-gilt 
ware, Also fig. 1010. 

Bor changing His parcell guilt to massie gold 

8. 


Pa'rcelling, pa'rceling, vbl. sb. 1584. It. 
PARCEL v. + dt.] 1. The action of PARCEL 
v. 2, coner, (Naut.) A strip of canvas (usually 
tarred) for binding round n rope, to keep the 
interstices water-tight 1760, 

Parcenary (püménüri) 1544, [- AFr. 
parcenarie = OFr. parconerie, f. parconier; 
seo next, AV“. ] Law, = COPARCENARY 1. 

Parcener (piaswno), ME, [= AFr. 
parcener — OFr., parcgonier, Rom. *par- 
tionarius for *partitionarius, f. L. partitio 
PARTITION; see -ER* 2. Cf, COMPARCIONER. ] 
11. One who shares, or has a part in, some 
thing with another or others; a partner; a 


sharer, partaker -1021. 2, Law. = COPAR- 
CENER ME, 
Parch (piitf) v. late ME. |Of unkn. 


origin.) I. trans. To dry by exposure to great 
heat; to roast or toast slightly (corn, pease, 
and the like), 2. To make hot and dry; to 
scorch; said of the action of the sun's heat, 
or of fever or thirst 1565. b, (ranaf. To dry, 
shrivel, or wither with cold 1573. 3, intr. To 
become very dry and hot; to shrivel up with 
heat 1530. 

2. Parch'd are the Plains, and frying ls the Field 
DRYDEN. b. The parching Air Burns frore, and 
cold performs th’ effect of fire MILT, 3. We were 
better p. in Affricke Sunne SHAKS. Hence Parch 
sb. (rare), the action of parching or being parched, 
Parched (niut{t, pia fia 2200 “iya v.: "ness. 
parches; drying to excess; scorching; that be- 
comes parched, 

Parchment (pivatfment), Also tparche- 
min. ME. parchemin = (O)Fr. parchemin, 
earlier parcamin t= Rom, *particaminum, 
which resulted from a blending of L. perga- 
mina with Parthica pellis ‘Parthian skin’, 
leather dyed scarlet (whence OFr. parche 
parchment, Pr. pargue kind of leather). 
Pergamina (so. charla paper) writing- 
material prepared from skins, Invented at 
Pergamum (now Bergamo) is repr. by Pr. 
pargamt, Sp. pergamino, Olt, pergamina.] 1. 
The skin of the sheep or goat, ote., dressed 
and prepared for writing, painting, engraving, 
ote, 2. A skin, piece, scroll, or roll of parch- 
ment; a manuscript or document on parch- 
ment ME. 3. A skin or membrane resembling 
parchment; spec, the husk of the coffee-bean 
1077. 


Pa'rchin 


1 os a parchment-like material made b: 
soaking cotton fibre in a solution of sulphuric acid, 
glycerin, and water, and then rolling it Into 
sheets, Vegetable p. = p.-paper (see Comb.). 2.1 
am a scribled forme drawne with a pen Vpon a P. 


SHARKS, 
coffee, the coffee-bean while stih In 
mper, a tough, transparent, glossy 
paper resembling n made by soaking 
ordinary unsized paper in dilute sulphuric acid; 
skin, a piece of p.; also. also, a disease of the 
skin in which it regem p. Hence Parch- 
menty a. of the nature of p. 
Parclose (uE, perclose (DO AKEL), 
sb. IME. parclos, parclose - OFr. parclos m., 
parclose fem., pa. pple. of parclore (see next) 


PARCLOSE 


used subst.) +1. Close, conclusion —1071. 2. 
A partition, screen, or railing, serving to shut 
off a space in a building; now only, à screen or 
railing in a church enclosing an altar, a tomb, 
etc., or separating a chapel, etc. from the 
main body of the church ME. 

1. Let the Perclose of her 3 meg be this, To 
study what Man was, and what Man is QUARLES. 

Parclo:se, perclose, v. 1577. l- OFr. 
parclore, pa. pple. parclos, -close, f. par- PAR- 
+ clore :- L. claudere CLosE.] tl. To close, 
conclude —1607. 2. trans. To enclose; to shut 
off with a parclose. rare. 1577. 

Pard’ (püid) ME. (Now only arch. or 
poet.) [OE. pard; in ME. — OFr. parà — L. 
pardus — Gr. wápóos (f. máphaMs PARDAL), of 
Indo-Iranian origin. See LEOPARD.) A 
panther or leopard. 

A Soldier, Full of strange oaths, and bearded like 
the P. SHAKS. 


ie 

Pard’ (pid). slang, chiefly U.S. 1872. 
[For pardner PARTNER.] A partner, mate. 

fPa:rdal. 1553. [- L. pardalis a female 
panther — Gr. sápóeus fem.; see PARD'.] A 
name for the panther or leopard —1661. 

fiParda:o. E. Ind. 1582. [Pg. — xv W. 
Indian form partdb, ult. :- Skr. prátáp 
splendour, majesty.] A coin of Goa, worth 
orig. about 4s. 6d., but later only 10}d.; used 

also as a money of account 1858. 

Parde(e, var. f. PARDIE. 

Pardie (paadi). perdie (poidi), inf. or 
adv. arch. ME. - OFr. par dé (mod. pardieu, 
colloq. pardi) ‘by God’ :- L, per deum; see 
PAR- prefix.) A form of oath; = ‘By God!’; 
hence as an asseyeration: Verily, assuredly, 
indeed. 

The hous is myne, pardie 1475. Ham. III. li. 305. 

Pardon (pi-aden, páad'n) sb. ME. |- 
OFr. pardun, perdun (mod. pardon), f. par- 
doner; see next. Cf. med. L. perdonum XII.) 
11. Remission of something due, as of a debt, 
tax, etc. —1530. 2. The passing over of an 
offence without punishment; forgiveness 
(but often coloured by sense 4) ME. b. 
Theol. Forgiveness of sins ME. 3. Eccl. = 
INDULGENCE II. I. ME. b. A church festival 
at which indulgence is granted; the festival 
of the patron saint 1477. 4. Law. A remission, 
either free or conditional, of the legal conse- 
quences of crime 1447. 5. The document 
conveying a pardon (senses 3, 4). late ME. 
6. (from 2.) The excusing of a fault or what 
the speaker politely treats as one; courteous 
forbearance or indulgence; excuse; acquit- 
tance of blame. Often in phrases of polite 
apology. 1548. tb, Leave, permission —1606. 

te. Allowance for defect, toleration —1039. 

2. Let me ask my sister p. SHAKS, 4. I hope it is 
some p., or repreeue For the most gentle 
Claudio SHAKS. General p., a pardon for offences 
generally, or for those committed by a number of 

sons not named individually. 5. Their par- 
lons, and other of their tromperye, hath bene 
bought and solde in Lombard strete 1542. Meas. 
m . U. iv. 152. 6. Phr. I beg your p., besides 
ing used in its natural sense, is also as a 
courteous expression of dissent or contradiction, 
= ‘Excuse me’; e, g. I bog your p., it was not so’; 


RS intei ms = ‘Ido 98 n what 2 
y^, or ‘what you mean’. fen shortened to 
Pardon. b. Hanl. Iv. vii. 46. 


Pardon (pà-idon, pi-ad’n), v. late ME. [- 
OFr. pardoner, perduner (mod. pardonner) 
med. L. perdonare (1x), f. L. per PAR- pref. 
+ donare give.) t1. trans. To remit (some- 
thing due, a duty, debt, fine, penalty, 
forfeit) -1043. 2. To remit the penalty of (an 
offence); to pass over (an offence or offender) 
without punishment or blame; to forgive. 
(A more formal term than forgive.) late ME. 
3. To make courteous allowance for; to 
excuse 1509. 

1. I p. thee thy life before thou aske it SHAK: 
He will not p: your transgressions Exod. S 
In this thing the Lord p. thy seruant 2 Kings . 
absol. Hee will abundantly p. Isa. 55:7. 3. P. my 
impatience 1648, Hence Pa-rdoner*, one who 
pardons or forgives 1581. Pardonee-, 

Pardonable (pa-denab’l), a. 1548. [- 
(O)Fr. pardonnable, f. pardonner; see prec., 
-ABLE.] That can be pardoned or forgiven; 

excusable. a. Said of an offence. b. Of an 
offender (or his condition). Now rare. 1638. 
a. A p. Inadvertency ADDISON. b. I dare say 
your daughter is p. 1803. Hence Pa-rdonable- 
ness. Pa'rdonably adv. 

Pardoner’ (pàadonoi. Now only Hist. 


1512 


late ME. [- AFr. pardoner; see PARDON sb., 
-ER! 2. Cf. AL. perdonarius (X1V).] A person 
licensed to sell papal pardons or indulgences. 

Pare (be, v. ME. [- (O)Fr. parer adorn, 
arrange, peel (fruit) :- L. parare PREPARE, 
which in Rom. acquired specialized uses.] 
tl. trans. To get ready, to prepare; to deck 
out 1617. 2. To trim by cutting off irregular 
or superficial parts; to cut away the outer 
edge or outside of (something), e.g. the skin or 
rind of (a fruit), in thin layers, slices, or flakes 
ME. b. tTo prune by cutting off superfluous 
shoots; to reduce the thickness of (a hedge, 
etc.. late ME. 3. To slice off the turf or 
other vegetation covering the surface of the 
ground 1530. 4. To reduce (a thing) by cutting 
or shaving away; hence, to reduce little by 
little; to bring down in size or amount. Also 
absol. 1530. 5. To cut, shave, or shear off or 
away (an outer border, surface, rind, etc.). 
late ME. b. fig. To cut off or remove 1549. c. 
To make or form by paring or cutting away 


1708, 

2. What a cursed wretch was I to p. my nails to- 
day! a Friday MIDDLETON. Take some pippins, 
P., core, and boil them 1709. Phr. To p. to the 
quick, to cut away the epidermis, ete., so deep as 
to reach the sensitive parts; to p. so as to hurt. 
Also fig. 3. Phr. To p. and burn, to cut the turf to 
the depth of two or three inches, and burn it, in 
order to use the ashes as manure, 4. To p. down 
[IL e E 5 erem 1864. 

0 a crown, a a nny- 
worth Of silver from it MACAULAY. b. Nor hase 
ye a little piece onlye of the carnall man pared 
awaye COVERDALE. Hence Pared (pad, poet. 
péeréd) ppl. a. 

fParegal, peregal, a. and sb. ME. - OFr. 
parigal, paregal, etc., f. par PAR- pref. + egal 
Equat.) A. adj. Fully equal; equal (esp. in 
power, rank, value, etc.) —1030. B. sb. An 
equal, peer, match —1602. 

Paregoric (pwrigorik). 1684. - late L. 
pai i = Gr. napnyopixóşs encouraging, 
soothing (Galen), f. napnyopetv console, soothe.) 
A. adj. Of medicines: Assuaging pain, 
soothing. B. sb. A medicine to assuage pain, 
an anodyne 1704; spec, in the British 
Pharmacopwia = p. elixir. 

P. elixir, a camphorated tincture of opium, 
flavoured with aniseed and benzoic acid. 

fPareil, a. and sb. late ME. [= (O)Fr. 
pareil :~ pop. L. pariculus (Salic Law), dim. of 
L. par PAR sb.] A. adj. Equal -1610. B. sb. 
Equality; a mate, fellow; an equal, a match 
—1638. 

Pareira (püré*rà). 1715. [- Pg. parreira 
vine trained against a wall.) A drug made 
of the root of a Brazilian plant, used in 
disorders of the urinary passages. 

Parellic (párelik), a. 1800. [f. mod. L. 
parella — (O)Fr. parelle, repr. med.L. para- 
tella; see c.] Chem. In p. acid (C,H,0,), 
obtained from a crustaceous lichen, Lecanora 
parella; also called Parellin. Hence 
Pare'llate, a salt of p. acid. 

Parenchyma (pire-nkima). Pl. paren- 
chy-mata. Also pare-nchym, -me. 1651. 
[7 Gr. zapéyyvua, -uar- ‘something poured in 
besides’, f. rapá PARA-! + čyxvua infusion; cf. 
ENCHYMA.] 1. Anat. and Zool. The special or 
proper substance of a gland or other organ 
of the body, as dist. from the connective 
tissue or stroma, and from flesh proper 1657. 
b. The soft tissue composing the substance of 
the body in sponges, certain worms, etc. 1665. 
2. Bot. Tissue consisting of cells of about 
equallength and breadth placed side by side, 
usually soft and succulent; found esp. in tho 
softer parts of leaves, the pulp of fruits, etc. 
(Dist. from PRosENCHYMA.) Parenchymal, 
RD adjs. ot, pertaining to, or consisting 
of p. 

Parenchymatous (pæreņkimătəs), a. 1667. 
It. as prec. + -ovs.] I. Anat. and Zool. a. Con- 
sisting of or having the nature of parenchyma 
(sense 1). b. Of or belonging to the paren- 
chyma of an organ; occurring in or affecting 
the parenchyma 1822. 2, Bot. Consisting of or 
having the nature of parenchyma (sense 2); 
of or belonging to the parenchyma 1791. So 
Pare-‘nchymous a. (now rare) 1666. 

Parent (pe- rent), sb. late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
parent :— L. parens, -ent- father or mother, 
Pl. parentes parents, progenitors, kinsfolk, 
pr. pple. of parere bring forth; see -ENT.] 1. A 


PARERGON 


person who has begotten or borne a child; a 
father or mother 1450. b. By extension: A 
progenitor, a forefather; esp. in our first 
parents, Adam and Eve. late ME. c. transf. 
A person who holds the position of a parent; 


a protector, guardian, etc. 1526. 12. A 
relative; a kinsman or kinswoman. [So in 
Fr., etc.) Obs. or alien. —1771. 3. Any 


organism (animal or plant) considered in 
relation to its offspring 1774. 4, fig. That 
from which another thing springs or is 
derived; a source, cause, origin 1590 

1. No man can select his own parents 1883. The 
crusty old parent-in-law 1899. c. Spiritual p., a 
sponsor, god-parent; also, à person to whom one 
owes one's conversion. 4. P. of sweet and solemn- 
breathing airs GRAY. 

attrib, and Comb.: p.-cell (Biol.), a cell from 
which other cells are derived; a cytula; -kernel, 
the nucleus of the fertilized egg-ccll; a cytococcus, 
Hence Pa-rent v. rare. trans. to be the p. of, 
beget, produce; to be or act as a p. to. Pa-rent- 
hood, the state or position of a p. Pa- rentless d. 
without parents, orphaned; having no (known) 
parenta, author, or source. 

Parentage (pé^réntéds). 1489. (- (O)Fr. 
parentage, f. parent PARENT; see -AGE.] 1. 
Exercise of the functions of a parent (rare), 
12. Parents collectively (rare) —1590. 3. 
Derivation from parents; 'birth', lineage 
1565. b. fig. Origin 1581. 4. spec. Hereditary 
degree or quality; 'family', 'birth'; absol. 
good birth 1490. 15. Relationship; concr. 
relations collectively 1768. 6. Parenthood, 
Also fig. 1870. 

3. The alleged p. of her son Harold was generally 
doubted 1870, 4. He askt me of what p. I was; I 
told him of as good as he SHAKS, Born of humble 

1838, 


p. . 

Parental (pürentàl) a. 1623. [= L. 
parentalis; see PARENT, -AL'.] 1. Of, per- 
taining to, or characteristic of a parent or 
parents; fatherly or motherly. 2. Of the 
nature of a parent; fig. that is the source or 
origin from which something springs 1647. 

2. The principal, and (so to speak) p. agent in 
that scheme 1877. Hence Parenta:lity, parent- 
hood, Pare-ntally adv. 

fPare-ntate, v. 1620. [~ parentat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. parentare in same sense, f. parens, 
-ent-; seo PARENT, -ATE'.] inir. To offer 
funeral obsequies, esp. those of parents or 
relations, So Parenta-tion, the performance 
of the funeral rites of parents or relations; 
hence, any memorial service for the dead. 

tParente‘le. ME. [- Fr. parentéle - late L. 
parentela.) 1, Kinship; kindred ~1541. 2. = 
PARENTAGE 3, 4. —1734. 

Parenthesis (pirenpisis). Pl. -theses 
(siz). 1504. I- late L. parenthesis — Gr. 
mapévðeois, f. maperrévar place in besides; See 
Para-', EN-*, THESIS.) 1. An explanatory or 
qualifying word, clause, or sentence inserted 
into a passage with which it has not neces- 
sarily any grammatical connection, and usu. 
marked off from it by round or square 
brackets, dashes, or commas. 2. transf. AD 
interval; an interlude; a hiatus 1599. 3. The 
upright curves () collectively, used to include 
words inserted parenthetically ; now usu. in 
pl. parentheses; ‘round brackets’. Also 


3. transf. Those ingenious pare 
cradles LAMB. 1 
Parenthesize (püre-nplsoiz) v. 1837. lf. 
prec. + -IZE.] 1. (rans. To insert as a paren- 
thesis; to state in parenthesis (usu. with obj. 
el.). 2. To put between marks of parenthesis 
1866. 2 : 
Parenthetic (pærënpe'tik), a. 1776. na 
PARENTHESIS, after synthesis, synthetic, ete- 
1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of ^ 
parenthesis; inserted as a parenthesis. a 
fig. Interposed 1876. 2. Addicted to paren 
thesis (rare) 1782. : 
1. They 8) A of him with many p. qualifications 
1883. So Parenthe-tical a. 1624, -ly adv. " 
Parer (petra). 1573. (f. PARE v. + PR 
Aninstrument for paring; a person that pal 
"Ps bagon). Pl. parerga. 1601. 
Parergon (p@rs-agen). Pl. pa! J 
IL. extra ornament in art — Gr. mápepyor 
subordinate or secondary business, f. pd 
PARA-! + épyov work.] t1. In Painting: Som 


PARERGY 


thing subordinate to the main subject; hence, 
gen. and fig., ornamental accessory, grace, 
embellishment. 2. By-work; work apart 
from one’s main business or ordinary 
employment 1618. Hence Parergal a. 
subsidiary, supplemental. 

fPare:rgy. 1046. [f. prec. with altered 
suffix.) A thing beside the main purpose 
—1656. 

[Paresis (perisis). 1693. [mod. L. — Gr. 
Tápexs letting go, paralysis, f. mapévan f. 
napa- PARA-' + léva let go.] Path. Incom- 
plete paralysis, affecting muscular motion but 
not sensation. So Pare-tic a. of or pertaining 
to p.; affected with or characterized by p. 

Par excellence: see PAR prep. 2 b. 

Parasite (piagüseit). 1818. [- G. par- 
gasit (Steinheil, 1814), f. Pargas in Finland, 
where found; see -ITE! 2 b.] Min. A green or 
greenish variety of HORNBLENDE. 

Parge (pàid3) v. 1701. [app. short for 
PARGET v.] = PARGET v. 1; hence p.-work = 
PARGET sb. 2. 

Parget (pa-adgét), sb. late ME. [app. f. 
PaRGET v.] 1. Plaster spread upon a wall, 
ceiling, etc.; whitewash; roughcast. 2. spec. 
Ornamental work in plaster; a facing of 
plaster with ornamental designs in relief or 
indented, used for decoration of walls; also 


called pargeting. Obs. or Hist. 1509. 13. 
transf. Paint (for the face) DRAYTON. 
Parget (pa-adgét), v. late ME. [- OFr. 


pargeter, parjeter (now dial. fill up joints in 
masonry), f. par through, all over (PAR- 
prefix) + jeter cast : med. L. jectare, for L. 
jactare throw (see JET v.*); cf. the use of cast 
as in rough-cast.] 1. trans. To cover or daub 
with parget or plaster, to plaster (a wall, eto.) ; 
to adorn with pargeting. tb. To daub or 
plaster over with (anything) —1698. tc. To 
cover or decorate (a surface) with ornamental 
work of any kind, as gilding, precious stones, 
otc. —1880. 12. transf. To daub or plaster (the 
face or body) with paint; to paint. Also intr. 
—1000. 13. fig. To ‘whitewash’, smooth or 
gloss over —1824. 

1. The walles to be parieted without, and within, 
and diuersly paincted 1555. 2. She's aboue fiftie 
too, and pargets! B. JONS. 3. Thus they did.. p., 
or rough-cast their vices 1640. So fPa'rgeter, a 
plasterer; a whitewasher. 

Pargeting (pi-adgétin), vbl. sb. late ME. 
[-1na'.] 1. The action of PARGET v. 2. coner. 
= PARGET sb. 1, 2. late ME. 

Parhelion (paahi-lign). Pl. parhelia (ia). 
1048. [= L. parelion — Gr. map/xov, also 
mapjMos, f. mapa- PARA-' + ños sun.] A spot 
on a solar halo at which the light is intensified 
(usu. at the intersection of two halos), often 
prismatically coloured; a mock sun. 

fig. The sky was full of parhelions of delusive 
glory 1807. Hence Parheliacal (páihilobAkàl), 
Parhelic (paihi-lik or -he-lik) adjs. pertaining to 
or resembling a p. 

Pariah (pes. rid, pāriă, pæ'riă). 1613. [- 
Tamil paraiyar, pl. of paraiyan lit. *heredi- 
tary drummer’, f. parai ‘the large drum 
beaten at certain festivals' (Yule & Burnell).] 
1, prop. One of a low caste in Southern India, 
especially numerous at Madras, where its 
members supply most of the domestics in 
European service. 2. Hence, A member of 
any low Hindoo caste, or of no caste 1711. 
3. fig. A social outcast 1819. b. = Pariah dog 
1816. 4, attrib. 1711. 

Comb.: p.-dog, a vagabond dog of low breed 
which frequents towns and villages in India and 
the East; -kite, the Scavenger-kite of India 
(Milvus govinda). Hence Pa-riahdom, Pa-riah- 
Ship, the condition of a p. 

Parian (pé^riün) a. (sb. 1038. f. L. 
Parius of Paros + -AN.] 1. Belonging to the 
island of Paros, one of the Cyclades, famed 
for a white statuary marble. 2. Applied to a 
fine white kind of porcelain: usu. as sb. 1850. 

Paridigitate (pwridi-dzitét), a. 1864. f. 
pari-, stem of L. par equal + DIGITATE.] 
Zool. Having an even number of toes on each 
foot; artiodactyl. 

Paries (pe ri. Pl. parietes (püroi-itiz). 
1727. [L. paries, pariet- wall, partition-wall.] 
Anat., ete. A part or structure enclosing a 
cavity in an animal or plant body or other 
natural formation; a wall (of a hollow bodily 
organ, an abscess or wound, a capsule of a 


1513 
plant, a cell of a honeycomb, ete.) Chiefly in 


pl. 

Parietal (pároi-tàl) a. (sb.) 1500. [- Fr. 
pariétal or late L. parietalis, f. prec. + -AL!.] 
1. a. Anat. and Zool. Belonging to or con- 
nected with the wall of the body or of any of 
its cavities. b. Hol. Belonging to, connected 
with, or attached to the wall of a hollow 
organ or structure, esp. of the ovary, or of a 
cell 1830. 2. In U.S., Pertaining to residents 
and order within the walls of a college, as in 
P. Board, P. Committee, at Harvard College 
1837. 3. gen. Of or belonging to a wall (rare) 
1845. B. sb. = Parietal bone 1706. 

1. P. bones, a pair of bones, right and left, form- 
ing part of the sides and top of the skull, between 
the frontal and occipital bones. 

fPa-rietary. ME. [- AFr. paritarie = 
OFr. paritaire (mod. pariétaire) — late L. 
parietaria (sc. herba), subst. use of fem. of adj. 
parielarius, f. pariet-; see PARIES, -ARY!.] The 
herb Pellitory (Parietaria officinalis) 1696. 

Parieto- (pároi:ito), used as comb. form of 
PARIES or PARIETAL, denoting a. Belonging to 
or connected both with the parietal bone, 
and (the structure indicated by the second 
element); as Pari:eto-mavstoid a., etc. b. 
Belonging to or connected with the wall of 
(a cavity), or of the body and (some structure); 
as Pariseto-spla‘nchnic a. belonging to the 
walls of the viscera, viscero-pleural; ete. 

Parillin (pari-lin). Also pariglin (pári-lrin). 
1831. [f. Sp. parilla (see SARSAPARILLA) + 
INI. Chem. A white or colourless, odorous, 
crystalline substance (C,H; 0,,) obtained 
from sarsaparilla-root; also called Pari-llic 
acid, salsaparin, sarsaparillin, sarsaparilla- 
saponin, or smilacin. 

Pari mutuel (pari miitii¢l). 1881. [Fr., = 
mutual wager.] A form of betting in which 
those who have backed the winning horse 
divide among themselves the total of the 
stakes on the other horses (less a percentage 
for management). 

Paring (pé*rip), vbl. sb. ME. It. PARE v. 
+ -ING'.] 1, The action of pruning, or cutting 
off the edge or surface, or anything super- 
ficial (Lit. and fig.) late ME. 2. coner. A thin 
portion pared off the surface of anything; a 
Shaving ME. 

Pari passu (pé*roi ue. siũ), advb. phr. 
1507. [L., = ‘with equal step'.] Side by side 
at an equal rate of progress; simultaneously 
and equally. In Law, On an equality, with- 
out preference. 

Paripinnate (pwripinét), a. 1857. [f. L. 
par, pari- equal + PINNATE.] Bot. Pinnate 
with an even number of leaflets, i.e, without 
à terminal leaflet. 

Paris (pis), name of the capital of 
France, in various collocations. 

+P. ball, a tennis ball; P. blue, (a) a bright 
shade of Prussian blue; (b) a bright blue colourin 
matter obtained from aniline; P. green, a vivi 
Mnt green pigment composed of aceto-arsenite 
oi eop r; P. white, a fine kind of whiting used in 
polishing. 

Parish (pe-rif). (ME. Ha roche, -osse, 
-issche — AFr., OFr. paroche and (O)Fr. 
paroisse - el. L. parochia, alt. (after parochus 
= Gr. sápoxos publie purveyor) of parechia 
= Gr. nage sojourning, f. mépoxos dwelling 
near, sojourner, stranger, f. rapá beside, 
PARA-! + oikos dwelling, house.] 1. In the 
United Kingdom, the name of a sub-division 
of a county. a. orig. A township or cluster 
of townships having its own church and 
clergyman, to whom its tithes and eccl. dues 
are (or were) paid. b. A later division of such 
a parish for eccl. purposes only, having its 
own church and clergyman. c. A correspond- 
ing eccl. area in ancient times or in foreign 
countries 1839. td. A parishful SHAKS. 2. A 
district, often identical with an original 
parish, constituted for purposes of civil 
government, and thus designated a civil p.; 
primarily, such an area constituted for the 
administration of the Poor-Law, and some- 
times distinguished as a poor-law p. 1634. 3. 
The inhabitants of a parish collectively ME. 
b. U.S. The body of people associated for 
Christian worship and work in connection 
with a particular church; a congregation; 
hence, a denomination 1851. 4. U.S. In 
Louisiana, a territorial division corresponding 
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to the county of other states 1839. 5. A 
diocese, or district under the spiritual charge 
of a bishop (usu. Hist., in sense of Gr. sapoua) 
1587. 

2. 0n renee in receipt of parochial relief. 

attrib, and Comb.: often = ‘parochial’, as p. bell, 
bounds, constable, etc.; p. doctor, magazine, nurse, 
school; p.-boy, poor, relief, workhouse, ec.; also 
p. lands, landed property belonging to a p., and 
administered by the churchwardens; p. priest, 
the priest having the cure of souls in a p.; E 
pump, used allusively to denote politics or other 
matters of local interest and importance only; 
p.-register (cf. REGISTER sb.! 3 a); t-top, a 
whipping top kept for the use of the parishioners. 

Parish church. ME. The church of a 
parish. 

Parish clerk. late ME. An official 
appointed by the incumbent of a parish to 
assist in various duties connected with the 
church and its services; esp. formerly, to say 
the responses. 

Pa'rish Council 1772. A council of a 
parish; spec. the local administrative body 
created in rural civil parishes of more than 
300 inhabitants by the Act of 1804. Hence 
Pa. rish Councillor, a member of this body. 

+Pari-shional, a. 1604. [f. PARISHION(ER + 
-AL'.] Of or pertaining to a parish ; parochia; 
of parishioners -1803. Hence +Pari-shion- 
ally adv. 

Parishioner (püri-fonoz). 1471. [Super- 
seded earlier fparíshion, tparishen (XIV), 
alt., after PARISH, of tparoschian, -ien (XIII), 
parochian — OFr. parochien, -ossien (mod. 
paroissien), f. paroche, etc.; -ER! was added to 
suggest more clearly a personal designation.) 
One of the inhabítants or community of a 
parish. 

Parisian (püri-ziün, -i'3'ăn), sb. and a. 1530. 
[- Fr. parisien, f. Paris Paris; see -IAN.] A. sb. 
A native or inhabitant of Paris. B. adj. Of or 
pertaining to Paris; resembling Paris or that of 
Paris. Hence Pari'sianism, Pari'sianize 
v. trans. to make P. 

Parisienne (parizyen). 1886. [Fr. fem. of 
Parisien.) A female Parisian. 

Parisite (pw'risoit). 1846. [Named 1845 
after J. J. Paris, its discoverer; see -ITE' 2 b.] 
Min. A fluo-carbonate of the metals of the 
cerium group, found in the emerald mines of 
California. 

Parison! (pw. risen). Pl. parisa, 1586. 
[7 Gr. mápwor n. of sápwos exactly balanced, f. 
map(a- PARA-! + iocos equal.) Rhel. An even 
balance in the members of a sentence. 
Hence H Pari: sonal, Pariso:nic adjs. charac- 
terized by p. 7 

Parison? (prison). 1832. [- Fr. paraison 
f. parer prepare.) Glass-blowing. The 
rounded mass into which the molten glass is 
first gathered and rolled when taken from the 
furnace. 

Parisyllabic (pæ:risilæ-bik), a. and sb. 1656. 
[f. L. par, pari- equal + syllaba syllable + 
Ao; cf. syllabic.) Gram. A. adj. Of Gr. and 
L. nouns: Having the same number of 
syllables in the nominative as in the oblique 
cases of the singular. B. sb, A p. noun 1893. 
So tParisylla:bical a. 

fParitor (pæritəa). 1530. [Aphetic f. 
APPARITOR.] An apparitor of an ecclesiastical 
court —1825. 

Parity’ (periti). 1572. l- (O)Fr. parité or 
late L. paritas, f. par equal, PAR sb.' ; see -ITY.] 
1. The state or condition of being equal, or on 
a level; equality 1613. 2. Equality of rank or 
status; esp. equality among the members, or 
among the ministers, of a church 1572. 3. 
Likeness, analogy; parallelism; as in p. of 
reason or reasoning. (Cf. L. pari ratione) 1620. 
14. Of numbers: Evenness —1646. 5. Comm. 
A standard of price expressed in another 
currency 1886. b. = PAR sb.' 2 b. 1900. 6. 
Equality, as legal tender or money, between 
coins of one metal and coins of another 1895. 

3. There is..no p. of case between Spirit and 
Matter BERKELEY. 

Parity’ (periti). 1878. [f. PAROUS a. + 
rv. ] Obstet. Med. The condition of being 
parous; the fact of having borne children. 

Park (pázk) sb. ME. (- (O)Fr. pare i= 
med. L. parricus (‘Lex Ripuaria’ viii) Gmc. 
base repr. by OHG. pfarrih, pferrih (G. 
pferch) pen, fold, corresp. to OE. pearruc 
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(see PADDOCK 35.*, PARBOCK). In sense 5 and 


„ (Dist. 
chase by being enclosed, and from a forest 
also by having no special laws or officers.) 
b. Menos, a large ornamental pioco of 
ground, usu. comprising woodland and 
pasture, attached to a country house or 
mansion, and used for recreation, and often 
for deer, cattle, ete, 1715. €. fig. 
1570. 2, An enclosed pioco of ground, within 
or near a city or town, ornamentally laid 
out and devoted to publie recreation, u 
‘public park’ 1661, b. An extensive area of 
land set apart as national property to be kept. 
in its natural state for the public benefit, as 
the Fellowstone P, in the U.S, 1871. 3. In 
Ireland, Sootland, oto.: An enclosed pieco of 


oto.: A high plateau-like valley among the 
mountains 1808, 5. Mil, etc. The space 
occupied by the artillery, wagons, beasts, 
storos, oto., In an encampment; these objects 
themselves collectively; a complete set of 
artillery, of tools, ete, 1683; alo, a place 
whore motor (and other) vehicles may be left 
1025, 6. An enclosed area, overflowed at 
every high tide, in which oysters aro bred 


1. b. Hungerford Castlo—a fine old place in a 
p. 1813, c. [Christ Church, Oxford), 


beautiful 

1 receptacle, Religion’s parke 1606, 
The tin rin 17ih e SU Jamesa Park, 
now esp. Hyde Park, 3. Town parks (Ireland), 


Sant Peete of ground lying round a town or 

village, usu, let for tillage or pasture to the 

townamen or villagers. m 

Comb.: p.«hack, a horse for riding in the p.; 
„ the keeper of a park; f-leaves, 

shrub Tutaan (Hypericum androurmum). 

Park (pak), v. 1626, (f, PARK ab.) 1. (rans. 
To enclose in, or a» in, a park, 2, Mil, 
oto, To arrange (artillery, waggons, ete.) in a 
park 1812; to leave (a vehicle) in a car-park 


Snake. Henos Parking ròi. sb. the action of the 
‘Vb, (also attrib. an in p.-place for vehicles); coner, 
gogna a out like a park; in U.S., a strip of turf 
in the centre of a street. 


(plaka). ME. [= Ar, parker = 
med, I. parcarius, f. pare PARK ab. ; woe . 
1. A park-keoper. Obs. exe. Mist. 2, A rabbit 
that lives In a park 1846, 

Parkin K m. dial, 1828, [Of local 


oal 
T. (paki), a. eolloq, 1808. (Of unkn. 
origin.) Nippingly cold. 

Parlance bl làng). 


e 
Ao — pet, ordinary, vulgar p., 


Pa'rlatory, 1051. - med. porlatoriwm, f. 
parlare PARLE v.; wee -ORY', -ORIWM.) A 
convent parlour. 

Parle (pal), sò. arch. and dial, 1575. (f. 
PARLE.) I. Speech; talk; conversation 1587, 
2. A conference, discussion, debate; spee. = 
Paar e 2. 1575. a B» 

an J je «mot siedded. 
Pollax on the fee Baal E 

Parle (pal), v. Obs, ot arch. and dial. late 
ME. |-(O)Fr. parler += Rom. *paraulare, f. 
*paraula (nee PAROLE) += L. parabola PARABLER. | 
I. intr. To speak; to talk in conference. 2, (nir. 
To parley (with an opponent); to hold a 
Darley 1558, 

3, ee Jacobilla and the presbyterian. paried to- 


gether Di 
Parley (pul), s. 1041. [perh. = OFr. 
, subst, use of fom. pa. pple. of parler 


Speech. speaki 
talk; conference; debate, argument. (Now 
| gPhone aarp i eur 2. A conference 
lor ing of points in dispute; esp. 
M., an informal conference with an enemy, 
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under à truce, for the discussion of terms, 
ete. 1580. 

2. Phr. To beat or sound a p., to call for a p. 
sounding a drum or trumpet; The fterald cd 
a , and none answers DEKKER, 

(pull), v.“ |f. PARLEY sb.) 

1. intr, To speak, talk; to confor (wilh). 
Now arch. 1591, b. trans. To speak; cap. to 
speak a foreign language 1570, 2. inir. To 
treat, discuss terms; esp. to hold a parley 
(with an enemy, eto.), Also fig. 1000, b. trans. 
To grant a parley to (a person); to hold 
discussion with, speak to 1611. 

2. We. .offered a truce to p. DE For. 

Parley, v.“ U.S, 1806. = PAROLI v. 

Parleyvoo (püalivü), ab. joc. 1764. It. Fr. 
parlez-eous (parlevu) in parles-vous français? 
do you speak French!) 1. The French 
language, French; French lessons, 2, A 
Frenchman 1815. So Parleyvoo: v. slang or 
Joe, intr, to speak French, or a foreign tongue; 
to palaver, 

Parliament (páallmént), sb. (ME. parle- 
ment = (O)Fr. parlement, f. parler; soo PARLE 
V, “MENT. The present form follows AL. 
parliamentum (XII), which is prob, based 
on Eng. parli-; it appears in Xv, when four 
main forms were current, parles, da-, -li-, 
-tia-.) tl, The action of speaking; a ‘bout’ 
of speaking ; a speech ; a colloquy ; a discussion 
or dobate —1642. fb. = PARLEY sb. 2. 1010. 
2. A formal conference or council for the 
discussion of some matter or matters of 
general importance; spec, applied to great 
councils of the early Plantagenet Kings. 
(Now only Hist.) ME. 3, The Great Council 
of the nation, which forms, with the Sovereign, 
the supreme legislature of the United 
Kingdom, consisting of the throe estates, 
viz. the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
(forming together the House of Lords), and 
the representatives of the counties, cities, 
ete. (forming the House of Commons) ME. 
4. Name of corresponding legislative bodies 
in the colonies, and in other countries. late 
ME. 5. Applied to various consultative 
assemblies; (a) one formerly held by tinners 
in the Stannaries 1674; (b) one of the mem- 
bers of the Middle or the Inner Temple 1533, 
b. fig. and transf. late ME. 6. In France 
(before the Revolution of 1789), the name 
given to a certain number of supremo courts 
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Parliaments 
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1 
se prec. rx os de par! ; 
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To attend Parliament. Aiso sith 104 i 


644. 
If. PARLIAMENT  -ARIAN.] A. ab. 1, Hist. Ono 
who took the side or was in the service of the 


PARNASSIAN 


Parliament during the Civil Wor of the 17th 
€. 2. One versed in parliamentary usages 
and tactics; a skilful parliamentary debater 
1834, B. adj. = PARLIAMENTARY a. Honos 
Pa:rliamenta-rianism, the parliamentary 
principle or system. 

Parliamentary (püillmentár), a, (eb) 
1610. It. as preo, + -ARY'.] I. Of, belonging 
to or relating to a parliament, or parliament 
as an institution; of the nature of a parila: 
ment 1026. b. Of, belonging or adhoring to, 
the Parliament in the Civil War of tho 17th 
€. 1761. 2. Enacted, ratified, or established 
by Parliament 1616. 3. Consonant with the 
usages or agreeable to the practice of Parlia- 
ment 1625. b. Of language: Such as is pore 
mitted to be used in Parliament; henoe 
allusively, civil, courteous 1818. 

1. An old P. hand GLADSTONR. P, agent, & 
mm professionally employed to take charge of 
he interests pts part y concerned in or affected by 
any private legial 2. Chearfully pay al 


lation of P 


. taxes PRIESTLEY. e 1 
passengers at à rate not exoe 
mio which, by Act of Parliament, 


company was formerly obliged to run dally ea 
way over its system, So p. carriage, fare, ticket, 
ete, J. b. Two gentlemen politely and In strictly 
P. language calling one another incompetent 
administrators 1885, 

B. sb. I. I. A member of Parliament 1626, 
2. Short for parliamentary train; noo 2 above 
1864. II, A person sent to parley with the 
enemy 1865. Hence Parliamentarily ade. 

Parliament house. late ME. The bulld- 
ing in which a parliament moeta, (Still used 
of the building in Edinburgh in which the 
Scottish Parliament met.) 

Parliament man. Now Hist. or dial, 1606, 
1. A member of the Parliament, orig. of Eng» 
land, also of Scotland and Ireland, later of 
the United Kingdom; usu. applied, like 
‘Member of Parliament’ now, to a member 
of the House of Commons, 2, = PARMA 
MENTARIAN A. 1, (rare) 1853, 

Parlour, parlor (ba alen. ME. |» AFr. 
parlur, OFr. parleor, parleur (mod. parloir), f. 
Rom. *paraulare Parie v. The ending de 
assim. to -OUR, -OR 2.] 1. An apartment in & 
monastery or convent for conversation with 
persons from outside, or among the inmates. 
2. In a mansion, dwelling-house, town-hall, 
ete., orig. A smaller room apart from the groat 
hall, for private conversation (e.g, à banker'e 
parlour, the mayor's parlour in a town-hall). 
Hence, in a private house, the ordinary 
sitting-room of the family. tFormerly often 
simply = ‘room’ or ‘chamber’. late ME. 
fb. Usod as a dining or supper room. lad. 
3. A room in an inn more private than the 
tap-room where people may converse apart 
1870. 4. orig. U.S. An elegantly or cherte 
fitted apartment, for some special business OF 
trade use, as beauty p., cinema p., Icecream p. 


1890, 

2. b, To the Parler where they used jo MP 

SIDNEY. attrib. and Comb.: p.-bomrden A 

boarding-schoo! pupil who lives In the famil ud 
; car (U.S, — 


the principal; = C.) & luxuriously fi 
railway carriage, a ‘drawing-room’ oar; = 

female domestic servant who waite at i 
organ, a reed-organ suitable for a private room: 
P. tricks alang, society arta or accomplishment 
Parlous (pi'slos), a. (adv.) arch. and dial 
(ME. perlous, parlous, syncopated form 
perelous, parelous PERILOUS,]. A. 1. Periit, 
dangerous, hazardous. b. Risky to deal with 
ticklish, awkward, precarious 1658. 
Dangerously cunning, clover, te. kee 
shrewd; mischievous; very bad, ‘shocking + 
surprising, ‘terrible’, ‘awful’. (In later Use 
collog. and dial.) late ME, B. ade. Led 
sively, ‘terribly’, ‘awfully’, ‘desperately 
1 


„ liquor 1658. 3 
LA tyme 1535. b. A p. liquor Hit 


Ap. m ioo. you are too shrew'd 

Hence Pa -ly adr., -ness. corruption 
fParmace:ty, 1545. 1. A pop. , 

ot 1828. 2. In full p. whale: The 

Cachalot or Sperm whale -1851. ins 
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PARQUET 


p.-wall, a thin wall built of p. stones, as in 
interior partition walls. 

Parquet (pàake, paake-t), sb. 1816. [— 
(O) Fr. parquet small marked-off space, etc., 
dim. of parc PARK; see r.] 1. A flooring; 
spec. a flooring composed of pieces of wood, 
often of different kinds, arranged in a pat- 
tern; a flooring of parquetry. 2. (Also 
erron. parquelte.) Part of the auditorium of a 
theatre, the front part of the ground-floor 
nearest the orchestra. (Chiefly U.S.) 1848. 
3. In France, etc.: The branch of the 
administration of law concerned with the 
prevention, investigation, and punishment 
of crime 1892. 4. attrib., as p.-flooring, etc. 
1874. So Pa-rquet v. trans. to floor (a room) 
with parquet-work; to make of inlaid wood- 
work 1678. Pa-rquetage = next. 

Parquetry (pàikétri). Also |parqueterie 
(parketri) 1842. [- Fr. parqueterie, f. par- 
quel; see prec., -ERY.] Inlaid work of wood, 
in whieh a pattern is formed of different 
kinds of wood; esp. in flooring. Also attrib. 

Parr, par (pd. 1715. [Of unkn. origin.) 
1. A young salmon before it becomes a 
smolt; distinguished by the parallel trans- 
verse bands on its side. 2. A young coal-fish 
or black cod, less than a year old; a sillock 
(local) 1769. 

Comb. p.-tail, an artificial fly used in salmon 

ishing. 

Parrel, parral (pe-rél), sb. late ME. 
(Earliest in truss parrel 1409-11, mast parrel 
1419-22 (Sandahl), var. of tparel equipment, 
apparatus, tackle (cf. OFr. parail rigging 
XIV) aphetic form of APPAREL] Nauf. A 
band of rope, a chain, or iron collar by 
which the middle of a yard is fastened to the 
mast. Hence Pa:rrel, parral v. to fasten 
by means of a p. 

Parrhesia (pári-zià, -ri-sia). 1577. [med.L. 
parrhesia — Gr. mappnoía free-spokennt 
F. mapa- PARA-! + gots Speech.] Rhet. Frank 
ness or freedom of speech. 

Parricidal (pærisəidăl), a. 1627. [- L. 
parricidalis, t. parricida PARRICIDE’; see -AL!.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a 


parricide; guilty of parricide. Hence 
Parrici-dally adv. 
Parricide? (pw-risoid). 1554. I- (O)Fr. 


parricide or L. par(r)icida of uncert. origin, 
but assoc. by the Romans with pater FATHER 
and parens PARENT; see -CIDE 1.) One who 
murders his father or either parent or other 
near relative; also, the murderer of any one 
whose person is held sacred; transf. one who 
is guilty of treason against his country. 
b. attrib. = prec. 1686. 

Pa'rricide*. 1559. [- Fr. parricide or L. 
par(r)icidium; see prec., -CIDE 2.) The murder 
of a father, parent, near relative, ruler, etc.; 
the crime of a parricide; transf. the crime of 
treason against one's country. b. attrib. = 
PARRICIDAL 1806. Hence fParrici-dial, 
tParrici-dious adjs. parricidal. 

Parrock (pærək), sb. Now chiefly dial. 
(OE. pearruc; see PARK sb.] 1. An enclosed 
space of ground; a small field, a paddock. 
2. A small apartment or narrow cell in a 
building; a stall, coop, or pen for animals 
1440. Hence Pa:rrock v. trans. to enclose, 
shut up, confine within narrow limits. 

Parrot (pw-rot) sb. 1525. [prob. appel- 
lative use of Fr. tPerrot (ct. PIERROT), dim. of 
Pierre Peter; pérot is given by Littré as a 
familiar name in mod. Fr. for the bird, and 
pierrot for house-sparrow; cf. PARAKEET.] 
1. A bird of the order Psittaci, or family 
Psittacide, and spec. of the genus Psittacus; 
these are scansorial and zygodactyl, and 
have a short hooked bill and naked cere; 
many of the species have beautiful plumage, 
and some are excellent mimics and learn to 
enunciate words and phrases; hence, much 
valued as cage-birds, esp. the Grey Parrot 
(Psittacus erithacus) of West Africa. 2. 
Applied contemptuously to a person who 
mechanically repeats the words or imitates 
the action of others 1581. 3. Sea-parrot. 
a. The coulterneb or puffin, so called from 
the shape of its bill 1668. b. Some kind of 
fish: see PARROT-FISH 1666. 

1. A very little wit is valued in a woman, as we 
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75 pleased with a few words spoken plain by a p. 
OPE. 

attrib. and Comb., as p. cage, species, etc.; p.-cry, 
echo, -faculty, teacher, ete.; -&reen, a yellowish 
green like the colouring of some parrots; p. 
tongue, a tongue like that of a p.; spec. a dry 
shrivelled condition of the human tongue in 
typhus, etc.; -weed, the Tree Celandine, Boc- 
conia frutescens, a tropical American plant; 
-work, merely imitative repetition; -wrasse = 
PARROT-FISH à. Hence Pa'rrotism, mechanical 
repetition or imitation (rare). Pa'rrotize v. to 
parrot (rare). Pa-rrotry, the mechanical or servile 
repetition of the sayings, etc., of others. 

Parrot (px ret), v. 1596. If. prec.] 1. intr. 
To chatter like a parrot; to repeat words and 
phrases mechanically like a parrot. Now 
only as absol. use of next. 2. trans. To repeat 
(words) mechanically like a parrot; to 
iterate to weariness; to repeat or imitate with- 
out understanding or sense 1649. 3. trans. To 
teach to repeat in a parrot-like manner; to 
drill like a parrot 1775. 

2. T the ipsissima verba of Kant DE QUIN- 
CEY. Hence Pa:rroter, one who repeats some- 
thing learned by rote. 

Pa:rrot-coal. Sc. and n. dial. 
[Origin of parrot unkn.] Cannel coal. 

Pa'rrot-fish. 1712. A name given to some 
fishes from their brilliant colouring, or as 
having a strong hard mouth resembling the 
bill of a parrot. spec. a. A fish of the family 
Scaridz found in tropical seas and having a 
very strong jaw. b. A fish of the Australian 
labroid genus Labrichthys, esp. L. psittacula. 
€. One of the gymnodonts. 

Parry (peri), sb. 1705. [f. Parry v. 
Substituted for PARADE 6.] 1. The action of 
parrying. 2. gen. The warding off of any 
attack 1709. 

Parry (peri), v. 1072. [prob. repr. Fr. 
parez (used as a word of command in fencing), 
imper. of parer — It. parare ward oft (see 
Pana-*), specialized use of the sense ‘prepare’ 
(cf. PARADE).] 1. intr. To ward off or turn 
aside a weapon or blow by opposing to it 
one's own weapon, ete. Also fig. 2. trans. 
To stop, ward off, or turn aside (a weapon, a 
blow, etc.) in this way 1692. b. gen. and fig. 
To turn aside (anything threatened, an awk- 
ward question, ete.); to avoid, evade 1718. 

1. The Spaniards p. with the poniard. The 
ancients parried with their bucklers 1727. 2. To 
E a cudgel with a small sword 1824. b. I parried 
RSS by the best excuses I could offer 

Parse (piaz, Sc. and U.S. pias), v. 1553. 
[Of doubtful origin; perh. orig. f. ME. pars 
(xirr-xv) parts of speech ( OFr, pars, pl. of 
part PART), and later infl. by L. pars, as in 
the question Qua pars orationis? What part 
of speech?; but the (XVI-XVII) forms peirse, 
pearse, pearce are in any case difficult of 
explanation.] (rans. To describe (a word in a 
sentence) grammatically, by stating the part. 
of speech, inflexion, and relation to the rest. 
of the sentence; to resolve (a sentence, etc.) 
into its component parts of speech and 
describe them grammatically. Also inir. or 
absol. b. intr. for pass. To admit of being 
parsed 1880. 

Let the childe, by and by, both construe and p. it 
Ouer againe ASCHAM. b. Anxious..whether his 
sentences will p. 1880. Hence Pa'rser, one who 
parses; a book on parsing. 

Parsec (pàise-k). 1913. [f. PAR(ALLAX + 
SEC(OND.] A unit of measure used for 
interstellar distances. 

Parsee (pàisi). 1615. I- Pers. pārsī Per- 
sian, f. pars Persia.] 1. One of the descen- 
dants of those Persians who fled to India in 
the 7th and 8th centuries to escape Moslem 
persecution, and who still retain their religion 
(ZOROASTRIANISM); a Guebre. Also attrib. 
2. The language of Persia under the Sassanian 
kings 1840. Parsee-ism, Zoroastrianism. 

Parseval(pà-sévül). 1909. Also Parsefal. 
If. the name of the inventor, August von 
Parseval.] Type of non-rigid German airship. 

Parsimonious (püisimó"nios), a. 1598. 
|f. PARSIMONY + -ous.] Characterized by 
parsimony; careful in the use or disposal of 
money or resources; sparing, saving, ‘close’. 
Also fig. b. Of things: Yielding sparely; 
meagre, scanty; poor, mean 1713. 

Hence Parsimo-nious-ly adv., -ness. 

Parsimony (pà-simoni). late ME. I- L. 


1789. 
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parsi-, parcimonia, -monium, f. pars-, pa, ppl, 
stem of parcere refrain, spare; see -Mony, Ct. 
Fr. parcimonie, tparsi-. Carefulness in the 
employment of money or resources; sa: 

or economic disposition. Also in bad Sense 
1561. 

The misplaced parcimony of the Treas 

Phr. Law of p., the logical principle tht no p 
causes or forces should be assumed than are 
necessary to account for the facts. 

Parsley (pa-asli). OE. [app. repr. a blend 
of (i) OE. petersilie, corresp. to MDu. petersilie 
(mod. -selie), OHG. petersilia (G. petersilie) = 
Rom. *pelrosilium, for L. petroselinum = Gr. 
srerpoaéAwov, f. mérpa rock, mézpos Stone + oéAwoy 
parsley, with (ii) ME. percil, per(e)sil (sur- 
viving dial. parse) — OFr. peresil (mod. 
persil, of the same origin.) A biennial 
umbelliferous plant (Petroselinum sativum, 
sometimes classed as Apium or Carum 
petroselinum), having white flowers and 
aromatic leaves, which are finely divided, 
and are used for seasoning and garnishing 
yarious dishes; in another variety (Hamburg 
p.) the large spindle-shaped root is dressed 
and eaten. Hence, the leaves of this plant, 
or the plants collectively. (Not with a or in 
pl., exc. as = kind of parsley.) 

Hamburg P. (see above); Milk, Milky P., a 
name for species of Peucedanum and Selinum with 
milky juice; Wild P., name for various wild 
umbellifers with finely-divided leaves. See also 
Cow-p., HEDGE-p., STONE-PARSLEY, etc. 
attrib, and Comb., as p. sauce ; p.-bed, a bed of p.; 
-fern, name for the Rock Brake (Allosorus 
crispus or Cryptogramme crispa), aslo applied to a 
variety of the Lady Fern (Athyrium filiz-femina). 

Parsley-piert (pat). Also -pert. 1597. 
[app. pop. corruption of Fr. perce-pierre, lit. 
'pierce-stone'; cf. BREAKSTONE.] A dwarf 
annual herb (Alchemilla arvensis), allied to 
the Lady’s Mantle, growing on dry barren 
ground, hedge-banks, etc. 

Parsnip (pa-asnip). [xvi pars(e)nep alt. of 
earlier pas(se)nep — (with assim. to ME. 
nep NEEP) OFr, pasnaie (mod. panais) i= L. 
pastinaca. Cf. TURNIP.] A biennial umbel- 
liferous plant (Pastinaca sativa), having 
pinnate leaves, yellow flowers, and a pale 
yellow root, used in the cultivated state as à 
culinary vegetable. Hence, the root or 
edible part of this plant. Also extended to 
the genus Pastinaca. Also attrib. 5 
Prov, Fine (fair, soft) words butter no parsnips. 
Meadow P., (a) Cow-parsnip, Heracleum sphon- 
dylium; (b) the N. American genus Thaspium; 
Wild P., the wild form of Pastinaca sativa (see 
above). See also COW-parsnip, WATER-parsnip. 

Parson (pi-asen, pi-as’n). IME. person, 
later parso(u)n — OFr, persone, (law Fr.) 
parsone :~ L. persona PERSON, used in the 
eccl. sense xr] 1, Eccl. A holder of a 
Parochial benefice in full possession of its 
rights and dues; a rector. 2, Extended, in 
Pop. use, so as to include a vicar, or any 
beneficed clergyman; a chaplain, a curate, 
any clergyman; a nonconformist minister 
or preacher. In the extended sense only 
collog., and often dyslogistic. 1588. 3. transf. 
Applied to animals with black fur or mark- 
ings, or to birds with black feathers. See also 
PARSON-BIRD, 1806. 4. fig. A finger: post. 
Chiefly dial. 1785. d j 

1. P. imparsonee: see IMPARSONEE. 2. ‘Mr. C. 
He ain’t a parson. He'sa Man’ 1809. 3. Isle of 
Wight p., the cormorant. j 

attrib. and Comb.: p.-gull, the great blaci 
backed gull (Larus marinus); p.-in-the-pulpit, a 
Top. name of two plants, cuckoo-pint and monks" 

‘ood; parson's nose, the rump of a fowl, ete: 
parson's week, the time taken as a holiday by # 
clergyman who has a Sunday off, lasting usu. 
from Monday to the Saturday week following. 
Hence Pa:rsondom, the quality of a p. parson 
collectively, Pa-rsoned ppl. a. furnished with a 
p.; married in church or chapel ( . Pa 
soness (joc.), the wife of a p. Parso'nic, -0 
adjs. of or pertaining to a p.; characteristic o! 
parsons; -ly adv. 155 

Parsonage (pi-asonéd3). late ME. [| 
AFr., OFr. personage eccl. benefice, etc. 
(whence med.L. personagium x11) - med.L. 
personaticum (X1); see PARSON, Adk.] 1. The 
benefice or living of a parson; a rectory. 
Obs. exe. in Law. 2, (= P.-house.) The 
house attached to a parson’s living, the 
rector’s house. Sometimes applied to m 
residence provided for any minister © 
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religion. late ME. 13. The parson's tithe. 
Sc. 1818. 4. attrib., as p.-house, ete. 1506. 
EX zx aer baying Os and teind, p. 

Ui icarage for, ever sin' the - 
nine? SCOTT. p EET 

Pa'rson-bird. 1857. [See Parson 3.] 1. 
A New Zealand bird (Prosthemadera novæ- 
zelandim), so called from its dark plumage 
and white neck-feathers; also called poe-bird 
or (ui. 2. The Rook 1902. 

Part (pàat), sb. (adv.) [OE., repl. by 6(O)Fr, 
part :— L. pars, part- share, part of a whole, 
side, direction, perh, rel. to portio PORTION, 
and parere produce (see PARENT).] A. sb. I. 
Portion of a whole. 1. That which with 
another or others makes up a whole; a 
certain amount, but not all, of any thing or 
number of things; a portion, division, section, 
element, constituent, piece. (When denoting 
a number of persons or things, often taken as 
a noun of multitude with pl. verb.) ME. b. 
Often used without article, late ME. c. spec. 
An essential or integral portion; a con- 
stituent, element. (Also without article.) 
1732. 2. spec. fa, = part of speech. (The 
earliest use.) 116037. b. A division of a book, 
play, poem, ete.; also spec, Each of the 
portions of a work issued at intervals, a 
fascicule 1450. fe. An element or constituent 
of some quality or action (with no stress on 
its being merely a part); a point, particular. 
Hence absol. Point; matter; affair; respect. 
—1719. 3. A portion of an animal body. Usu. 
pl.; also absol. (euphem.) = private parts. 
late ME. f4. A minute portion of matter; a 
particle —1800. 5, spec. (with a numeral 
Each of the equal portions of a whole; an 
aliquot part, exact divisor, submultiple ME. 
fb. Used by confusion as if = ‘times’ as in 
(by) a thousand parts, etc. —1025. c. In ex. 
pressing the proportions of the ingredients of 
a mixture: One of a number of equal portions 
of indeterminate amount 1015. 

1, The greatest p. of the Indian cavalry were cut 
to pieces 1774. Whatever is the p. of a p., is a p. 
of the whole 1836, b. He burneth p. thereof in the 
fire Isa. 44:16, Great p. perished before they 
could reach the wall SOUTHEY. c. The rider sate 
as if he had been a p. of the horse SCOTT. P. and 
parcel (emphatic), 5. Possession..being nine 
parts of the law 1818. c. Take of pure sulphate of 
copper, two parts; subcarbonate of ammonia, 
three parts 1811, 

IL. Portion allotted, share. 1, A portion of 
something allotted to a particular person; a 
share. Also, Sharing, participation; interest, 
concern ME. b, Allotted portion ; possession; 
one's lot in life. Obs. or arch. late ME. 2. 
What one has to do; function, office, business, 
duty. late ME. 3. Theatr. The character 
assigned to an actor in a dramatic perfor- 
mance; a role. Also, the words spoken by an 
actor in such a role; hence, a copy of these, 
1405. b. fig. late ME. 4. Mus. The melody 
assigned to a particular voice or instrument. 
in concerted music, or a copy of this; each of 
the constituent melodies or successions of 
notes which make up a harmony. Hence 
transf. Each of the voices or instruments 
which join in a concerted piece, 1526. 15. A 
piece of conduct, an act —1032. 6. A personal 
quality or attribute; almost always in pl. 
Abilities, capacities, talents. Also absol. = 
high intellectual ability, cleverness. Now 
arch. or literary. 1501. 

1. Phr, To have p., to share, partake (in, tof). 
To have neither p. nor lot in, to have no share or 
concern in. 2, Accuse not Nature, she hath don 
her p. MIV r. 3. All the world’s a stage. And one 
man in his time playes many parts SHAKS. b. 
Phr, To play (act) the p. of, to act as or like. To 
play (act) a p., to perform a function, or pursue a 
course of action; also, to sustain a feigned charac- 
ter, act deceitfully; He was unskilled to act à p. 
and speak half the truth 1886. 6. A gentleman. . 
of very excellent good partes B. JONS. A man of 
Parts, but a most vile, stinking Whigg HEARNE. 

III. Region; side. 1. A portion of a country, 
ete., or of the world; a region, quarter. (Usu. 
in pl.; often with a vague collective sense.) 
late ME. 12. Side (it.); hence, direction in 
space —1774. b. = HAND sb. (see On hand e.) 
Now rare. 1485. 3. Side in a contest, dispute, 
contract, etc.; party; cause. late ME. b. 
coner. A party; a body of partisans; a 
faction. Now rare or Obs. ME. 

1. To propagate the Hoe in foreign parts 
BERKELEY. 2. Luke 17:24. b. On the other p., I 
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judged that I might lose nearly as much STEVEN- 
BON. 3. An agreement made. . Between—. (the. 
vendor) of the one p., and—. .(the purchaser) of 
the other p. 1884. 

IV. [f. PAnT v.] The parting of the hair. 
U.S. 1890. 

Phrases. P. of speech (Gram.) [L, pars ora- 
tionis], formerly also p. of reason, or simply part, 
each of the classes of words as determined 125 the 
kind of notion or relation which they express in 
the sentence, Most p., the greatest p., most; as 
adv. mostly; tthe more p., the majority, Take p.: 
a. To share, partake of or in (cf. iÈ 1); b. To 
participate in (some action), to assist, co-operate 
‘cf, II. 2). For my p., as regards my share in the 
matter, as far as I am concerned; 80 for his, our, 
your p., etc. In p., partly. In good p., favourably 
or without offence; im ill p., unfavourably. 
Chiefly with take or the like, On the p. of (any 
one, on his p., etc.), on the side of ; as regards (his, 
ete.) share in the action; as far as (he, etc.) 
concerned; also, proceeding from (the person or 
D pc as agent; made or performed 

Comb. 
~singiny 
position of music in parts, 
in musical composition (see II. 4). 

B. adv. or quasi-adv. or adj. In part, partly, 
tosomeextent. Usu. hyphened when qualify- 
ing a sb. or an adj. used attrib, 1513. 

This wretch hath p. confest his Villany Saks. 
A part-heard case of alleged dealing in bogus 
cheques 1891, P.-payment, payment in p., action 
of partly paying P.-time, Dd to a person 
employed for part of his or her time, or to such an 
employment. 

Part (pit), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. partir i= L. 
(Rom.) partire, partiri divide, distribute, 
part, f. pars, part- (see prec.).] I. 1. (rans. To 
divide into parts; to divide, break, sever. 
Now somewhat rare. b. To separate(the hair), 
as with a comb, on each side of a dividing 
line or parting 1615. c. Naut. To break, or 
suffer the breaking of (a rope) so as to get. 
loose from an anchor, a mooring, etc. 1793, 
2. intr. To suffer division, break, cleave, 
come in two or in pieces 1579. 3. trans, To 
dissolve (a connection, etc.) by separation of 
the persons or parties concerned. late ME. 
4. To put asunder, sunder (two or more 
persons or things, or one from another); to 
separate (combatants, companions, lovers, 
etc). Also fig. to separate in thought, to 
distinguish ME. b. To keep asunder or 
separate; to separate as à boundary 1575. 
c. spec. in techn. uses; esp. (Metall.). to 
separate (gold and silver) from each other by 
an acid 1487. d. intr. or absol. To make or 
cause separation or division 1011. 

1. Thou shalt p. it in 2 and powr oyle 
thereon Lev. 2:6. To p. t bon to have cloven 
hoofs; Every beast that teth the hoofe Deut. 
14:6. e. In the attempt, it parted the grappling 
rope 1793. 2. The frigate parted ami hips 
MARRYAT, 3. Phr. To p. company (= sense TI, 2). 
To p. a fight, fray, to put an end to a fight by 
separating the combatants. +7’ p. beds, to cease 
to live together in wedlock. 4. The Lord doe so to 
me, and more also, if ought but death p. thee and 
me Ruth 1:17. While he blessed them, hee was 

ted from them, and caried vp into heauen 
uke 24:51. b. Where seas or deserts p. them 
from the rest COWPER. 

II. 1. intr. To become or be separated (from 
something); to be liberated or detached; to 
emanate; to come off (rare) ME. 2. In 
reciprocal sense: To go or come apart, to 
separate. Of persons: To quit one another's 
company. ME. b. absol. To part with some- 
thing, esp. money; to give or pay money. 
slang or collog. 1873. 3. intr. To take one's 
leave or departure; to go away; to set out 
(arch.) ME. b. To p. (hence, out of this life, 
etc): to die ME. 14. (rans. = DEPART v. II. 


4. -1812, 

2. But dearest friends, alas! must p. GAY. Here 
our roads parted (mod.). P. te (a) to go awa, 
from, leave; b. = sense II. 3 b (now rare). P. wi 
(a) = sense II. 2 (now rare); (b) to let go, give up; 
to send away, dismiss; of a body or substance: to 
lose, give off (heat, ete.); Oh, that I should p. with 
so much gold! MARLOWE. 3. But now he parted 
hence SHAKS. b. A [= he] parted eu'n iust 
Lupe Twelue and One SHAKS. 4. Rich, IT, 
ni. i, 3. 

III. I. (rans. To divide to or among a num- 
ber of recipients; to distribute in shares. 
Somewhat arch. ME. 2. To share with 
another or others; (of one person) to give a 
share of to another; (of several) to divide 


-music, music in parts (esp, vocal); 
; -writing, com- 
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among themselves. Now rare or Obs. exo. 
dial. MK. 13. intr. To make division into 
shares; to give, take, or have a share; to 
‘go shares’ (with a person; of or in, rarely 
with, a thing) 170. 

1. To p. her time 'twixt reading and bohea POPE. 
3. They shall p. alike 1 Sam. 30:24. So Part- 
able a, = PARTIBLE -1032. Pa'rter, one who or 
that which parts (now rare). 

\\Partage (partis). 1450. [Fr., f. partir to 
PART; see -AGE. Formerly naturalized; now 
treated as Fr.] 1. Division; esp. division into 
shares 1598. 2. A part, share, lot 1456, 

Partake (paité'k), v. 1561. [Back- 
formation from PARTAKER, PARTAKING.] I. 
trans. 1, To take a part in, to share in 1589. 
b. To share (a meal); hence, To eat or drink 
of, to ‘take’. Now rare or Obs. 1611. fc. To 
be made acquainted with (news, ete.) 1007. 
12. To impart, communicate (fo or with); esp. 
to make known —1611. +3. To inform (a 
person) of (news, ete.) 1590. 

1. The old man Partook that feeling SOUTHEY. 
€. Let her with thee p. what thou hast heard MILT. 
2. Wint, T. v. iii. 132. 

II. intr. 1, To participate in some action or 
condition. Const. in, of (twith) the thing; 
with the person sharing. 1685. b. esp. (with 
of) To get, have a share or portion of. Often 
= to take some of, take of, take 1601, c. To 
have something of (a quality or attribute) 
1615. t2, To take sides with a person ~1627. 

1. Bred in a luxurious court, without partaking 
in its effeminacy GoLpsM. b. Her solitary meals 
she partook of in the apartment next the eating 
room 1805, 2. When I against my selfe with thee 
pertake SHARKS, Sonn. exlix. Hence Parta-kable, 
-takeable a, capable of tpartaking, or of being 
partaken. 

Partaker (Dante Ro). late ME. I. PART 
sb. + TAKER, after L. particeps.) 1, One who 
takes a part or share, a partner, participator. 
(Now viewed as = one who partakes.) 12. 
One who takes another's part; a supporter, 
partisan —1700. 

1. All the other are puits therof more or 
lesse 1501. Alike p. of my joys or ief 1774, 2. 
To the. long unquieting of kyng Henry and his 
partakers 1548. 

Partaking (Panter kin), vbl. sb. late ME. 
|f. PART sb. + TAKING vbl. sb., after late L. 
participatio PARTICIPATION.) 1. The taking 
of a part or share; participation. 12. The 
taking the part of some one; taking sides (in a 
dispute, ete.) 1657. 

Partan (pü-atàn). Sc. and n. dial. late ME. 
lapp. Celtic; in Gael. partan; ult. history 
unkn.] A crab; esp. the common crab, 
Cancer pagurus; fig. an ill-natured person. 

Parted (pi-atéd), ppl. a. late ME. I. (pa. 
pple. of PART v.; see -ED'.] 1. Divided into 
parts; severed, cloven; divided, as the hair, 
by a parting 1590. b. Bot, Cleft nearly to the 
base, as a corolla or calyx, as 8-parted, 
tripartite 1880. c. Her. = PARTY a. 3; hence 
of cloth, trappings, etc. 1478. 2. Separated, 
sundered 1611. 3. Departed, dead (arch.) 1503. 
II. If. PART sb. + -ED*.] fI. Furnished with or 
having (good, mean, ete.) parts; gifted, 
talented 1068. 2. Charged with a dramatic 
part 1012. 

1. A Man well p., a sufficient Scholler B. JONS, 

Parterre (paaté"a). 1039. I- Fr. parterre, 
subst. use of phr. par terre on or along the 
ground.] 1. A level space in a garden 
occupied by  flower-beds | ornamentally 
arranged. Also fig. 2. The part of the ground- 
floor of the auditorium of a theatre behind 
the orchestra; also, its occupants 1711, 

Parthenic (paape-nik), d. rare. 1894. l= 
Gr. napdeuxds, f. napberor virgin; see -I, Of 
or belonging to, or of the nature of, a virgin; 
fig. unviolated. So Parthe'nian a. 1656, 

Parthenic (paapenik), d. 1877. |f. D. 
parthenium, à name of several plants (~ Gr. 
mapüévioy feverfew); in the herbalists a species 
of camomile; see d.] In p. acid, an acid 
obtained from some species of Parthenium ; 
so Pa'rthenine, an alkaloid obtained from 
P. hysterophorus and used as a remedy for 
fever and neuralgia. 

Parthenogenesis (pà:apénodse:nésis). 
1849. [mod.L., f. Gr. sapüévos virgin; see 
-GENESIS.} Biol. Reproduction without 
concourse of opposite sexes or union of 
sexual elements. So Pa:rthenogene-tic a. 
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pertaining to, of the nature of, or charac- 
terized by p.; reproducing by p. Pa:rtheno- 
genetically adv. 

Parthenogonidium (pà:ipénogoni-diim). 
1895. [mod.L., f. Gr. sapéévos virgin + 
GONIDIUM.) Bot, A gonidium in certain alge, 
as Volvor, by which they are reproduced 
asexually. 

Parthenospore (pà-ipénospó?:i). 1889. f. 
Gr. map8évos virgin + SPORE.] Bot. A repro- 
ductive cell in certain algw, resembling a 
zygospore, but produced without conjuga- 
tion. 

Parthian (pü-ipiün), a. and sb. 1526. [See 
AN, -IAN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
Parthia, an ancient kingdom of western Asia 
1590, 

The Parthian horsemen were accustomed to 
discharge their missiles backwards while in real 
or pretended flight; hence used allusively in P. 
shaft, shot, glance, etc. 

B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Parthia, 

Or like the P. I shall flying fight SHAKS. 

Parti (parti). 1814. [Fr., = party; side, 
match, resolution taken for oneself.) 1. A 
marriageable person considered in reference 
to means, ete., or as a ‘match’, 2. Parti pris, 
Side taken, mind made up, bias 1871. 

Parti-', extended use of parti- in PARTI- 
COLOURED, as in tpa-rtie-coated, having a 
parti-coloured or motley coat (SHAKS.), So in 
tpa‘rti-me:mbered, having members or 
limbs of two kinds (MILTON); etc. 

Parti-“, comb. form of L. pars, part- 
Part; as in parti - partial a. (Logic), applied 
by Sir W. Hamilton to a proposition in 
which both terms are partial or particular; 
parti-to-tal, in which one is particular and 
one universal. 

Partial (piafál), a. (ab.) ME. [- OFr. 
parcial (mod. partial in sense I, partiel in II) 
— late L. partialis, t. L. pars, pari- PART sb.; 
see -AL', -IAL.] A. adj. I. Inclined ante- 
cedently to favour one party in a cause, or 
one side of the question more than the other; 
biased; interested; unfair. (Opp. to im- 
partial.) b. Prejudiced or biased in some 
one's favour; hence: Favourably disposed, 
kindly, sympathetie. Const. fo. Now rare. 
1585, c. With to: Having a liking for, fond of 
(colloq.) 1096. 

1. I perseaue, that God is not parciall TINDALE 
Acts 10:34. b. So obliging, so p. to our Sophist 
BENTLEY. c. I am not more p. to my arm chair. . 
than of yore 1827. 

II. 1. Pertaining to or involving a part only; 
constituting a part only; incomplete 1641. b. 
spec. That is one of the parts that make up a 
whole; constituent, component 1481. 2. In 
techn. senses. a, Astron. Applied to an 
eclipse in which part only of the dise of the 
luminary is covered or darkened 1704. b. 
Math. (a) Applied to differentials, differentia- 
tion, ete. relative to one only of the variables 
involved, the rest being for the time supposed 
constant. (b) P. determinant = MINOR 
determinant 1816. c. Bot. Forming one of the 
parts of a compound structure; secondary, 
subordinate; as p. umbel, each of the smaller 
umbels of a compound umbel; ete. 1760. 
d. Acoustics and Mus. Applied to any one of 
the simple tones which together form a 
complex tone. Upper p. tones (or upper 
partials): those higher in pitch than the 
fundamental tone; also called harmonics or 
overtones. 1879. e. R. C. Ch. Of an indulgence: 
Remitting part only of the temporal punish- 
ment of sin 1885. 

1. Or p. Ill is universal Good Pork. P. damage 
to merchandise 1886. 

B. sb. Acoustics and Mus. Short for p. tone; 
see 2d above. Hence Pa-rtialness. 

Partialism (pa-afaliz’m). 1864. f. PARTIAL 
a. + -ISM.] 1. A partial theory or view, 
which does not take into account all the 
facts 1872. 2. Theol. = PARTICULARISM 1. 1864. 

Partialist (pa-afalist). 1597. [t. as prec. + 
-IST.] 1. gen. A partial, prejudiced, or biased 
person; a partisan. 2. One whose knowledge 
or outlook is limited 1841. 3. Theol. = 
PARTICULARIST 1864. 

Partiality (pine: iti). late ME. - (O)Fr. 
parcíalté, -alité — med.L. partialitas, f. late L. 
partíalis; see PARTIAL, -ITY.] 1. The quality or 
character of being partial (see PARTIAL I); 
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prejudice, bias, unfairness; an instance of this. 
b. Prepossession in favour of a particular 
person or thing; hence, Favourable dis- 
position, predilection, fondness for some one 
or something. Const. to, for, towards 1581. 
12. Party-spirit, rivalry; factiousness 1752. 

1. Gyue trew iugement without ony fauoure or 
parsealyte LD. BERNERS. 

Partialize (pāufăləiz), v. 1592. [- Fr. 
partialiser, f. partial PARTIAL; see EE. ] fl. 
intr. To be partial —1656. 2. (rans. To render 
partial; to bias 1593. 

Partially (pd afali), adv. 1460, [f. PARTIAL 
+ -Ly*.) I. (= Fr. partialement.) Ina biased 
manner, with partiality; unfairly, unjustly. 
Now rare. 1495. b. With special favour or 
affection. Now rare. 1633. 

Their own transgressions p. 
SHAKS, 

II. (= Fr. partiellement.) In a partial way or 
degree; incompletely; partly 1460, 

Which was but p. true SIk T. BROWNE. 

Partible (pa atib'D, a. 1540. (- late L. 
partibilis, f. L. partire, -iri divide, PART; see 
-IBLE.] Capable of being parted or separated ; 
subject to partition; divisible; separable. b. 
That involves partition of inheritance 1653. 

A father's land was l5 among all his children 
1863. Hence Partibi-lity, p. quality. 

Participable (paati-sipáb'l, a. 1450. [- 
OFr. participable (in sense 1) and med.L. 
participabilis (in sense 2), f. participer, 
participare; see PARTICIPATE v., -ABLE.] fl. 
Liable to participate. 2. Capable of being 
participated or shared 1610, 

Participant (paati-sipant), a. and sb. 1549. 
= (O)Fr. participant, pr. pple. of participer; 
Bee PARTICIPATE v., -ANT.] A. adj. Partici- 
pating, partaking, sharing. B. sb. One who 
participates in anything; a sharer, partaker 


they smother 


1502. 
ix chief participants in the recent massacre 


Participate (paati-sipet), ppl. a. Now rare 

or Obs. 1450. [= L. participatus, pa. pple. of 
participare; see next, -ATE*.] fl. = prec. A. 
Pod 2. as pa. pple. Shared, participated 
1850. 
Participate (paitisipe't), v. 1531. [= 
participat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. participare, 
f. particeps, particip- taking part, f. pars, 
part- PART sb. + cip-, weakened form of cap- 
of capere take; see -ATE*.] I. trans. 1. 
PARTAKE I. 1, 12. = PARTAKE I. 2. 1707. 

1. The one [the soul] we p. with goddes, the 
other [the ly] with bestes ELYOT. 

II. inir. = PARTAKE II. 1 (but not now said 
of sharing in material things). Const. witha 
person, in (fof, twith) a thing. 1505. b. = 
PARTAKE II. 1 c. 1578. 

Millie and l..participated w 

neral conversation 1873. b. Boi 
ES ony sono, 1 2 

. an . 4. . profit-sharing). - 
patingly adc. 8 s 

Participation (pautisipe-fon). late ME. 
I7 (O)Fr. participation — late L. participatio, 
f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. The action or fact of 
partaking, having or forming part of; tthe 
partaking of the substance, quality, or 
nature of. 2. The fact or condition of sharing. 
in common (with others, or with each other); 
partnership, fellowship; profit-sharing. late 
ME. b. A taking part (with others) in some 
action or matter 1667. 

1. As for the other Sacrament, make conscience 
ofa frequent p. thereof 1631. 2. For thou hast lost 
thy AT Priuiledge, With vile p. SHAKS. 
Sharing in whatever surplus profits are realised by 
the more efficient labour which p. calls forth 1881. 

Participative (paati-sipe'tiv), a. 1651. [= 
med.L. parcipitativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 
Having the quality of participating. 

Participator (paati-sipe'tas). 1796. f. 
PARTICIPATE r. + -OR 2.] One who partici- 
pates; a partaker, sharer. So Parti'ci- 
patory a. characterized by participation or 
profit-sharing. 

Participial (püitisi-piàl) a. and sb. 1570. 
L. participialis, f. participium; see 
PARTICIPLE, -AL'.] A. adj. Of the nature of a 
participle; of, pertaining to, or involving a 
participle 1591. B. sb. A verbal derivative of 
the nature of, or akin to, a participle 1570. 

A. P. adjective, an adjective that is a participle in 
origin and form. Hence Partici-pi v. to 


y little in the 
members p. of 
vbi. 
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make p., turn into a participle. 
adv. e participle. participle. Particl-plally 
ciple (pàtisip'D, sb. late ME, [- 
OFr. participle, by-form of participe:— L 
participium, f. particeps (see PARTICIPATE v), 
after Gr. peroxń, f. neréxew partake, For the 
parasitic 1 ef. manciple, principle, treacle.) 
ti. A person, animal, or thing that partakes 
of the nature of two or more different classes 
—1094. 2. Gram. A word that partakes of the 
nature of a verb and an adjective; a deriv. of 
a verb which has the function and construc- 
tion of an adjective (qualifying a noun), 
while retaining some of those of the verb 
(e.g. tense, government of an object); a 
verbaladjective. Formerly often reckoned a. 
separate part of speech. 

2. To whom coming as unto a living stone: the p. 
notes a continued motion 1681. 

Particle (pütik'), sb. late ME. I- L. 
partícula, dim. of pars, parl- PART; see -OLE.] 
1. A small part or portion of a whole. Now 
rare or Obs., or merged in 2. b. A very small 
part of any proposition, writing, etc.; a 
clause; an article of a formula 1520. 2. A very 
minute portion of matter; formerly often = 
atom or molecule; in Dynamics, a minute 
mass of matter, which while still having 
inertia and attraction is treated as a point, 
Le. as having no magnitude. late ME. b. The 
smallest conceivable portion of something 
immaterial 1620, c. Liturg. A fragment of the 
Host or consecra! bread 1 3. Gram. A 
minor part of speech, esp. one that is short 
and indeclinable, a relation-word; also, a 
prefix or suffix having a distinct meaning, as 
un-, «ly, -ness 1533. 

1. Ane p. of belf 1567. 2. Every p. of matter 
attracts every other p. 1871. b. They had never 
entertained a p. of doubt PALEY. 

Parti-coloured, particoloured (pàáati- 
ku. ld; stress var.), a. Also party-. 1535. 
[In early use partie or party coloured beside 
particoloured; amplification of PARTY a. by 
combination with coloured.) Partly of one 
colour and partly of another; diversi- 
coloured. b. fig. Varied, chequered 1622, 

The Pope's parti-coloured body guard 1879. b. 
Life party-colour'd, half pleasure, half care PRIOR. 
Hence fParti-colour d.; also as sb. 1602. 
TfParti-colour v. to make parti-coloured, colour 
variously (rare). 

Particular (pasti-ki@lia), a. and sb. (ME. 
particuler — OFr. particuler (mod. -ier) = L. 
particularis (opp. to universalis, Apuleius), 
f. particula PARTICLE; see -AR'; in XVI con- 
formed to L.) A. adj. I. t1. Partial; not 
universal —1643. 2. Relating to a single 
definite thing or person, a set of things or 
persons, as dist. from others; of one's (its, 
etc.) own; special; not general. late ME. 
tb. Proper, peculiar, restricted (to) 1725, €« 
Logic. Applied to a proposition in which 
something is predicated of some, not all,of à 
class; opp. to universal 1551. 13. Brive 
personal, not public —1768. 4. That is a uni 
Or definite one among a number; taken or 
considered by itself; individual, single, 
separate 1529. 5. Distinguished 1 
others of the kind; marked; special 1486. 
fb. Noteworthy; peculiar, singular cd 
tc. Singular, strange, odd 1817. d. Used 9 
the names of certain modifications © 
ordinary iambic metres common in Hyd 
as Common P. Metre (8.8.6.8.8.6.), Lond 6. 
Melre (8,8.8.8.8.8.), etc. Chiefly U.S. tt, 
Relating to or dealing with the separate bint d. 
elements, or details of a whole; detail a 
minute, circumstantial 1450. 17. specialy 

ing marie 
attentions; familiar in manner -1771 | + 
Closely acquainted, ini 
w. 5) 1706. 8. Attentive t 
concerning details of action; hen 
as to details, nice in taste, fastidiou 

1. The Three yeares Drought, in the 7 400 f. 
Elias, was but P., and left People Aliue 1 
is, à body 
a 


2. These are not my p. Sentiments F 
average: see AVERAGE 8b." 4. P. Baptists, 2. Of P. 
of Baptists holding the Calvinistic doctrine co tion 
election and p. redemption, i.e. the Divine S 
etc., of some, not all, of the human ie 1860. 
*Some lakes have an outlet’ is a p. judgmen VEA 
4. Make. each p. haire to stand an en 2155 n's 
P. pains p. thanks do ask B. JONS. b. ns ver 
mode of penmanship, which at all times verál 
p. BOSWELL. 6. The p. Description of the se 
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Instruments 1669. I am thus p. in the relation of 
every incident 1803. 7. Never suffer this Fellow 
to be p. with you again FIELDING. b. These are p. 
friends of mine SHERIDAN. 8. People who have 
to work for their living must not be too p. 1879. 

Phr. P. estate (Law), that interest which is 
granted..out of a larger estate, which then be- 
comes an expectancy either in reversion or re- 
mainder’ (Wharton). So p. tenant, the tenant of a. 
p. estate. 

II. Absol. uses, 1 The p. That which is 
particular 1551. 2. In p. ta. (Each) by itself, 
individually, severally; in detail—1737. b. In 
distinction from others; particularly, 
especially 1502. tc. In private -1702. +3, In 
the p. In the particular or special case; opp. 
to in the general —1827. 

1551 argument is from the p., to the vniuersall 

B. sb. t1. A part of a whole; spec. a division 
or ‘head’ of a discourse or argument —1859. 
2. A detail, item, point, circumstance 1533. b. 
pl. Items or details of statement or informa- 
tion; information as to details; a detailed 
account 1606. +3. A minute account, descrip- 
tion, or enumeration; a minute —1846. 14. a. 
Each one of a number or group of things; an 
individual thing or article —1743. b. An 
individual person; occas. spec. a private 
person, one not holding a public position 
~1766. 5. More vaguely: A particular case or 
instance. (Usu. in pl.; opp. to generals or 
universals.) 1600. b. Logic. = particular 
proposition (see A. I. 2 c) 1551. t6. (One's) 
individual case; personal interest or concern; 
part. Chiefly in phr. for, in, as to, etc. (one's) 
P. Too. tb. Personal or private interest, 
profit, or advantage —1653. tc, Personal 
relation, intimacy ; personal interest, regard, 
or favour (rare) —1031. 7. collog. or slang. 
a. Something specially belonging to, or 
characteristic of, a place or person, as London 
405 A London fog 1807. b. A special friend 

1. Let us devide the discourse..into foure 
particulars 1001. 2. Examine mee vpon the 
particulars of my Life SHAKS. b. But how, but 
how, glue me particulars SHAKS. 5. Deliberation 
for the most part is of Particulars HOBBES. 6. 
We have all admired it..and for my own p., I 
return you my sincerest thanks COWPER. c. 
Cor. V. i. 3. Hence Particularly adr. in à p. 
manner, or with a p. reference. 

Particularism  (püiti-kiülüriz'm). 1824. 
(Theol., after Fr. particularisme (Bossuet) or 
mod. L. particularismus; Polit., after G. 
partikularismus; see prec., -ISM.] 1, Theol. 
‘The doctrine of particular election or particu- 
lar redemption (see PARTICULAR A. I. 2) 1828. 
Exclusive devotion to one's particular party, 
sect, nation, etc.; exclusiveness 1824. 3. 
Politics. The principle of leaving each state 
in an empire or federation free to retain its 
own government, laws, and rights; esp. in 
German politics after cl850. 1853. So 
Parti-cularist, an advocate of p.; also as 


adj. 

Particularity (püitikiühnweriti. 1598. [- 
(O)Fr. particularité or late L. particularitas 
(Boothius) f. particularis; see PARTICULAR, 
-ITY.] 1. The quality of being particular as 
opp. to general or universal 1587. fb. A 
particular case or instance —1598. 2. The 
quality of being special or of a special kind; 
the fact of being noteworthy (now rare) 1571 
tb. Singularity, oddity—1791. 3. An attribui 
belonging particularly to the thing in 
question; a peculiarity (now rare) 1588. +4. 
A particular point or circumstance, a detail 
~1796. 5. Minuteness or detailedness of 
description, statement, etc. 1638. t6. Special 
attentiveness to a person; familiarity —1815. 
7, Attentive to details; scrupulous precise- 
ness 1671. 

1. b. 2 Hen. VI, V.ii.44. 4. And so. entered into 
the particularities of the matter 1528. 6. Ob- 
jectionable p. to another woman JANE AUSTEN. 
7. A p. as to the saving of string 1882. 

Particularize (páitikiulüroiz), v. 1588. 
[- Fr. particulariser; see -IzE.] 1, trans. To 
render particular (as opp. to general); to re- 
Strict to a particular thing or class (rare). 2. 
To name or state specially, or one by one; to 
speak or treat of individually, or in detail; 
to specify. (The usual semse.) 1593. b. infr. 
To go into particulars or detail 1601. 3. 
trans. To render distinct or separate; to 
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individualize, distinguish, differentiate (rare) 
1643. 

2. In mentioning vour friends, I must p. Mr. 
Pope 1741. b. In our hasty narrative. we have 
s paused to p. 1834. Hence Parti:culariza-- 

lon. 


Particulate (piitikiülét) a. Only in 
Scientific use. 1874. [f. L. particula PARTICLE 
+ -ATEt.] Existing in the condition of 
minute separate particles. b. Of or relating 
to minute separate particles 1881. 
Pa:rticule. Obs. exc. in sense 2, as Fr. 
(partikü-l). 1540. ( Fr. particule — L. 
particula PARTIOLE.] fl. A particle —1647. 
2. spec. Applied to the French preposition 
de used as a prefix of nobility in personal 
names 1889. 

Partie (parti). 1078. [Fr.] a. A match in 
b. P. carrée, a party of four 


partilis divisible, f. partire, -iri divide; see 
E.] fl. = PARTIAL d. IT. 1607. 2. Astrol. 
Of an aspect: Exact to the same degree and 
minute, or, at least, within a degree. Opp. 
to PLATIO. 1610. 

2. P. conjunction, exact conjunction; so p. opposi- 
tion; p. trine, positions exactly 120* apart. 

Parting (pa-atin), vbl. sb. ME. If. PART 
v. + -ING',] The action of PART v., partition; 
the result, or place, of this action; some- 
thing that parts. 1. Division, breaking, 
cleaving 1530. b. The division or dividing 
line of the hair when combed 1698. 2, Separa- 
tion; spec. in techn. uses (cf. PART v. I. 4 c) 
ME. b. The place at which two or more 
things separate; as the p. of the ways (often 
fig); water-p., à WATERSHED. late ME. c. 
concr. Something that parts or separates two 
things; esp. in techn. uses, as (a) Mining and 
Geol. A layer of rock, clay, etc. lying be- 
tween two beds of different formations; (b) 
Founding. Fine sand (p.-sand) or other 
powdery substance used to prevent adhesion 
0f the surfaces of the parts of a mould 1708. 
3. Mutual separation of two or more persons; 
leave-taking ME. 4. Departure; also fig. 
(euphem.) decease, death (arch.) ME. 

1. There being great danger of the ship's p. 1748. 
3. P. is such sweete sorrow, That I shall say good 
night, till it be morrow SHAKS. The p. with a be- 
loved Child 1705. 

attrib. and Comb, a. attrib. Of or pertaining to 
parting; esp. (in adjectival construction) Given, 
taken, performed, etc. at parting; ‘farewell’, con- 
cluding, final. p. cup, (a) a drinking-cup with two 
handles, used by two persons in taking a draught 
of liquor at parting; (% a kind of ‘cup’ or com- 
pound beverage made with ale and sherry. b. Of 
or pertaining to separation, as parling-point; esp. 
in names of technical appliances used for separat- 
ing something, etc., as p.-bead = p.-strip; -sand 
(see 2 ¢); -strip, a strip of material used for 
separating two parts, e.g. the vertical strip of 
wood inserted at, the side of the frame of a sash 
window to keep the sashes apart when raised or 
lowered; -tool, name of various tools used for 
separating pieces of material, for trimming, 
cutting fine outlines and markings, etc. 

Pa · rting, ppl. a. late ME. If. as prec. + 
-ING*,] That parts. 1. Separating, dividing; 
forming a boundary between two things 1699. 
2. Dividing, breaking, going to pieces 1719. 
3. Going away, departing; fig. dying 1577. 
14. Sharing, participating; p. fellow, sharer, 
partner —1514. 

3. The curfew tolls the knell of p. day GRAY. 

Partisan, partizan (pà-atiziemn, püatizaen), 
sb. (a.) 1555. [- Fr. partisan — It. dial. 
partisano, parte£an, Tuscan partigiano, f. parte 
PART.] A. sb. 1. One who takes part or sides 
with another; esp. a zealous supporter of a 
party, person, or cause; often in bad sense: a 
blind, prejudiced, unreasoning or fanatical 
adherent. 2, Mil. A member of a party of 
light or irregular troops employed in scouring 
the country, making forays, etc.; a member 
of a volunteer force similarly employed, a 
guerrilla 1692. b. A leader of a body of such 
troops; a guerrilla chief 1706. 

1. The clergyman must never be a p. 1866. 

B. attrib. or as adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of a partisan; biased, preju- 
diced, one-sided 1842. 2. Mil. Of or per- 
taining to military partisans; pertaining to 
irregular or petty warfare 1708. 

1. P. malice 1842, politics 1882. 2. The system of 
guerilla or partizan warfare [in Spain] SCOTT. P. 
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ranger = RANGER 3. Hence Partisanship, the 
state, condition, or practice of a p.; zealous or 
blind support of one’s party. 

Partisan, partizan (pà-itizdn), sb.* Obs. 
from c1700 untilrevived by Scott. 1556. [- Fr. 
Tparlizane (now pertuisane, after pertuiser 
bore through) — It. tpartesana, dial. var. of 
partigiana, subst. use (8c. arma arm, weapon) 
of fem. of partigiano (see prec.), so called as 
being used by some faction.] 1, A weapon 
used by infantry in the 16th—17th centuries, 
consisting of a long-handled spear, the blade 
having one or more lateral cutting projec- 
tions. b. Used as a lending-staff' and borne 
as a halberd by civic and other guards 1611. 
2. transf. A soldier, etc. armed with a 
partisan 1693. 

1. I had as liue haue a Reede that will doe me no 
seruice, as a Partizan I could not heaue SHAKS. 

Partite (pàatoit), a. 1570. [- L. partitus 
parted, divided. Cf. BirAmTITE, ete.) a. 
Divided into parts or portions. b. Bot, and 
Entom. Divided to the base, or nearly 80, as a 
leaf, corolla, or insect’s wing 1760. 

The leaves are. .palmate, five-p. 1880. 

Partition (püitifon) sb. late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. partition — L. partitio, f. partit-, pa. 
ppl. stem of partiri divide, share; see -ION.] 
1. The action of parting or dividing into 
parts; the fact of being so divided; division 
1509. b. Division into shares or portions; 
distribution. late ME, 2. The action of 
parting or separating two or more persons or 
things; the fact or condition of being 
separated; separation, division 1530. 3. 
Something that separates; esp. that which 
separates one part of a space from another; 
e.g. a structure separating rooms or parts of 
a room (esp. when slighter than a wall 
proper); a septum or dissepiment in a plant 
or animal body; etc. 1545, 4, Each of the 
parts into which a whole is divided, as by 
boundaries or lines; a portion, part, division, 
section; a compartment; a pane, a panel; a 
pocket (of a bag); an apartment, chamber, 
room 1561. 5. Law. A division of real 
property, esp. of lands, between joint tenants, 
tenants in common, or coparceners, by which 
their co-tenancy or co-ownership is abolished 
and their individual interests are separated 
1474. 6. Logic. Analysis by systematic 
separation of the integrant parts of a thing; 
enumeration of parts. (Dist. from division.) 
1651. 7. Math. ta, = Division 5. —1729. b. 
Any one of the ways of expressing a number 
as a sum of positive integers (e.g. the par- 
titions of 4 are 1--1--1--1, 1-142, 1*3, 
2+2) 1855. 8. Mus. A score. Now rare or 
Obs. 1597. 9. Her. a. The division of a shield 
into two parts of different tinctures by one of 
the dividing lines (see PARTED, PARTY a.). 
TObs. tb. An ordinary which lies between 
common charges on a shield. c. Each of the 
divisions of a parted or quartered shield, 1486, 

1. The p. of the Empire 1741. b. The first p. of 
Poland in 1773 W. Tooke. 2. Can we not P. 
make. .Twixt faire, and foule? SHAKS. 3. Great 
wits are sure to madness near allied, And thin 
partitions do their bounds divide DRYDEN, Did I 
not overhear your scheme. . through the p. ? 1763. 
4. The Hold was divided in many small Partitions 


1097. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-line, etc.; P. Treaty, 
name of each of the two treaties (of 11 Oct. 1698 
and 11 Oct. 1700) attempting to settle the 
question of the Spanish Succession after the 
death of Charles II; -wall, a wall forming a p.; 
esp. an internal wall. 

Partition (páiti-fon), v. 1741. f. prec.] 
1. trans. 'To divide into parts or portions; to 
dismember and deal out. b. spec. To divide 
(land) into severalty 1880, 2. To separate by 
a partition; to divide off 1832. Hence 
Parti‘tionment, the action or fact of 
partitioning; coner. a partition, a compart- 
ment. 

Partitioned (páiti-fond), ppl. a. 1025. [f. 
PARTITION sb. and v. + -ED.] Having parti- 
tions; divided or separated by partitions. 
(Also with off.) 

Partitive (pa-atitiv), a. and sb. 1520. l- Fr. 
partitif or med. L. partitivus, f. partil-; see 
PARTITION sb., -IVE.] A. adj. Having the 
quality or function of dividing into parts; 
characterized by or indicating partition; 
spec. in Gram. Denoting or indicating that 


PARTLET 


only a part of a collective whole is spoken of: 
esp. applied to a noun, etc. denoting such a 
part; also to the genitive used with such 
words in Greek, Latin, etc. (repr. in Eng. by 
of with the sb.). B. sb. Gram. A partitive 
word; a word denoting a part of a whole 
1530. Hence Pa-rtitively adv. in a p. way; 
Gram. in a p. sense. 

Partlet' (pàatlét). late ME. [- OFr. 
Perlelote, of unkn. origin. Used as the 
proper name of any hen, often Dame P.; also 
applied, like *hen', to a woman. 

rtlet*, Obs. exc. Hist. 1519. [Earlier 
Se. and north. tpatelet (XV) — OFr. patelette, 
dim. of palle paw, band or belt of stuff; see 
-LET.] An article of apparel worn about the 
neck and upper part of the chest, chiefly by 
women: orig. a neckerchief; a collar or ruff. 
Also attrib. 

Partly (pàatli, adv. 1523. [f. PART sb. 
+ -LY*.] With respect to a part; in part; in 
some measure or degree; not wholly. b. Usu. 
hyphened to a ppl. adj. which precedes its sb. 
1888. 

Reflexions, which were p. private, and p. politi- 
cal ADDISON. b. A partly- conversation 


1888. 

Partner (páutnoi, sb. ME. [alt. ‘of 
PARCENER by assoc. with PART sb.] 1. One 
who has a share or part with another or 
others; a partaker, sharer. Const. with, 
rarely of (a person); of, in, tlo (a thing). 
2. One who is associated in any function, act, 
or course of action; an associate, colleague 
(occas. merely = companion). Formerly 
often: An accomplice. ME. tb. One who 
takes part in some action —1565. 3. spec. a. 
Comm. One who is associated with another or 
others in some business, the expenses, profits, 
and losses of which he proportionately shares 
1523. b. A husband or wife 1749. c. One's 
companion in à dance 1613. d. A player as- 
sociated on the same side with another in 
whist, tennis, etc. 1680. 4. Naut. (in pl.) A 
framework of timber fitted round any hole 
or scuttle in a ship’s deck, through which a 
mast, capstan, pump, etc. passes, and serving 
to strengthen the deck and to relieve strain 
1608. 5. attrib.: formerly quasi-adj. = as- 
sociated 1639. 
1. A wife worthy to be the p. of his Empire 1870. 
2. A p. in conspiracle 1602, 3. Phr. Sleeping (or 
dormant) n a p. who has capital in a business and 
Shares in its pons without taking any part in the 
management, Predominant n. see PREDOMINANT. 
b. So forth I set. And took the p. of my life with 
me SouTHEY. Hence Pa:rtnerless, without a p. 

Partner (pà'tnoi) v. 1611. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. trans. To make a partner, to join or asso- 
ciate. 2. To be or act as the partner of; to 
associate oneself with as a partner 1882. 

Partnership (püatnoifip. 1576. ([-sHIP.] 
1. The fact or condition of being a partner. 2. 
Comm. An association of two or more persons 
for the carrying on of a business, of which 
they share the expenses, profit, and loss 1700. 
b. The persons so associated collectively 1802. 
Y 19 = FELLOWSHIP sb. 9. 1704. 4, attrib. 

1, A scandal which charged Emma herself with a 
p. in the deed 1877, 2. His brother took him into 
D. MAR. EDGEWORTH. 

Pa:rt-ow:ner, 1562. [f. Part sb. + OWNER; 

= owner in part.] One who owns something 
id common with another or others; each of 
two or more joint owners or tenants in com- 
mon. 

Partridge (pa-atrid3). (ME. partrich, north. 
and Se. partrick, also per- — OFr. perdriz, 
-triz (mod. perdriz), alt. of perdiz — L. perdiz, 
-ic-, For the development of the final con- 
sonant cf. CABBAGE sb.] 1. The name of cer- 
tain wellknown game-birds; esp. Perdir 
cinerea, the Common or Grey P. More widely, 
"used to include all species of the genus Per- 
dir, and some allied genera. b. In British 
Colonies and U.S., pop. applied to several 
birds of the Tetraonide or Grouse Family and 
Phasianidz or Pheasant Family, esp. in New 
England, the Ruffed Grouse (Bonasa or 
Telrao umbellus), in Pennsylvania, etc, the 
Virginian Quail, Colin, or Bob-white (Ortyz 
virginianus) 1634. c. The bird, or its flesh, as 
used for food ME. 2. Ornith. With defining 
words, applied to particular species of the 
genus Perdiz, or of the sub-families Perdicinz, 
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Odontophorine, and Caccabinex, of family 
Phasiunidæ, also to some species of Tetra- 
onidz, all of order Gallínz; in S. Africa, to 
some of order Pterocletes (Sand-grouse) 1611. 
13. Mil. A charge for cannons consisting of 
a number of missiles fired together, similar to 
langrage or case-shot; also p.-shot —1867. 4. 
Sea p. ta. The sole. [Cf. Fr. perdrix de mer.] 
b. A local name of the Golden Wrasse or 
Gilt-head, Crenilabrus melops 1633. 

1. A fat partrich CHAUCER. Plump as any p. was 
each Miss Mould DICKENS. 2. Bamboo P., of 
North China, Bambusicola thoracica; Greek 
Southern Europe (the oi 
dir), Caccabis saxatilis; 
colin), of S. Africa, Francolinus pictus; Red-leg- 
ged P. of Europe, Caccabis rufa; Snow P., Ler- 
wa nivicola also Tetraogallus himalayensis. Also 


Night P., U.S. name for the American woodcock, 
Philohela minor. 


| ground-dove of Jamaica (Geotrygon cris- 
iso called mountain-witch (ground-dove); 
„(a) a speckled or mottled variety of field 
(b) a yellow-flowered leguminous plant 
(Cassia chamæcrista) of U. also called sensitive 
a (b) a plant (Heisteria ea, N.O. Olacineæ) 
aving red fruits enclosed in an enlarged fleshy 
calyx; -shell, a large univalve shell (Dolium 
liz) with partridge-like mottlings; -vine = 

ARTRIDGE-BERRY a. Hence Pa'rtridging vòl. 
sb. shooting partridges. 

Partridge-be:rry. 1714. Name of two 
N. American plants and their fruit: a. Mit- 
chella repens (N. O. Cinchonacew), a trailing 
evergreen herb with edible but insipid scarlet 
berries; also called partridge-vine. b. Gaul- 
theria procumbens (N. O. Ericacew), the 
CHECKER-BERRY or WINTER-GREEN, whose red 
berries furnish food for partridges. 

Pa · rtridge-wWood. 1830, 1. A hard red 
wood, having darker parallel stripes, much 
prized for cabinet work, also used for walk- 
ing-sticks, etc., from the W. Indíes, supposed 
to be (at least in part) obtained from the 
leguminous tree Andira inermis; called also 
pheasant-wood. 2. A name for the appearance 
of wood when attacked by the saprophytic 
fungus Stereum frustulosum, on account of its 
speckled colour 1894. 

Pa'rt-song. 1850. [f. PART sb. II. 4 + 
Sona.) A song for three or more voice-parts, 
usu. without accompaniment, and in simple 
harmony (dist. from glee and madrigal). 

Parturiate (paitiü*rie't), v. rare. 1660. 
[irreg. f. L. parturire + -ATE'.] a. inir. To 
bring forth young; to bear fruit. b. trans. To 
bring forth. 

Parturiency (paatiü*-riénsi). 1052. [f. next; 
see -ENCY.] Parturient condition or quality: 
usu. fig. 

Parturient (paitiü*riént), a. 1502. [- 
parturient-, pr. ppl. stem of L. parturire be 
in labour, inceptive f. part-, pa. ppl. stem of 
parere bring forth; see PARENT, -ENT.] 1. 
About to bring forth; travailing; transf. 
bearing fruit. 2. fig. * Big' or *in travail' with 
(a discovery, idea, etc.) 1599. 3. Of or pertain- 
ing to parturition 1748. 

1. Allen's p. mountaines produced a. .ridiculous 
Mouse 1657. 

Parturifacient (paitiü*rifé-['ént), a. and 
sb. 1853. [f. L. parturire (see prec.) + 
TFACIENT.] = OxYTOCIC d. and sb. 

Parturition (pàatiüri-[on). 1646. [-late L. 
parturitio, f. as prec.; see -ITION.) The action 
of bringing forth or of being delivered of 
young; childbirth. (Chiefly techn.; also fig.) 

Party (pd ati), sb. IME. parti(e — (O)Fr. 
partie part, share, side in a contest, contract, 
etc., litigant :- Rom. *partifa, subst. use of 
fem. pa. pple. of L. partire, -iri PART v.] I. 
Part, portion, side. [= Fr. partie.] tl. A 
division of à whole; a part or portion; an 
aliquot part: a part or member of the body 
—1054. 12. = PART sb. III. I. 2. 1888. t3. = 
Part sb. III. 3. —1854. 

3. I cannot tell on whose partie first to commence 
UDALL. 

II. A company or body of persons. I. concr. 
A number of persons united in maintaining a 
cause, policy, opinion, etc., in opposition to 
others who maintain a dífferent one ME. b. 
abstr. The system of taking sides on public 
questions; party feeling or spirit; partisan- 
ship 1701. 2. Mil. A small body of troops 


Pp. pe 
pea; 


PARVI- 


selected for a particular service or duty 1045, 
3. A company of persons travelling together 
or engaged in any common pursuit; a num- 
ber of persons met together for amusement, 
study, etc. 1773. 4. A social gathering or 
entertainment, esp. of invited guests at a 
private house; also with qualification, as 
garden-p. 1096. 15. A game or match, esp. at 
Maße, end te mirth, And pl 

|. My end is mirth, And pleasing, if 
parties 1625. b. [Burke] to'p. gue pen 
meant for mankind GOLDSM. 3. A reading p., a 

p. 1904. 4. I determined to give parties of 
my own 1809. 

III. A single person considered in some re- 
lation. 1. Each of two or more persons (or 
bodies of people) that constitute the two sides 
in an action at law, a contract, eto. ME. 2. A 
participator; an accessory. Const. to. tin, 
late ME. 3. The individual concerned or in 
question; more vaguely, the person (defined 
by some adj., etc.). (Formerly in serious use; 
now shoppy, vulgar, or joc., the proper word 
being person.) 1460, b. With a.: A person. 
Now low colloq. or slang. 1086. 

1. It appears to be a narrative written by a third 
potasa Phr, Party-and-party (attrib.), as between 

he two parties in an action at law. 2. He was a p. 
to all their proceedings DIOKENS. 3. "Tis the p., 
madame. What p.? Has he no name? B. Jons. 
Do you know, my Lord’, (said the old p. solemn- 
8 b. I should say he was a go-ahead p. 


IV. Senses mostly repr. Fr. parti. t1. A de- 
cision on one side or the other, determina- 
tion; esp. in to take a p. (cf. Fr. prendre son 
parti) -1760. 12. A person to marry; a (good. 
or bad) match or offer 1855. t3. A proposal, 
an offer 1705. 

2. A girl in our society accepts the best p. which 
offers itself THACKERAY, 

Comb. p.-verdict, one person's share in a joint 
verdict (Rich, II, 1. iii, 234). Hence tParrty v. 
(Sc. rare) trans. to take the side of, side with; intr. 
to side (with), Pa- rtyism, the system of parties; 
party-spirit. 8 

Party (pàati), a. late ME. [- (00 Er. parti 
i= L. partitus, pa. pple. of partire, -iri divide, 
Part v.] fl, Parted, divided, separate; fig. 
different. ME. only. 12. Parti-coloured, 
variegated —1707. 3. Her. Said of a shield 
divided into parts of different tinctures, 
usually into two such parts by a line in the 
direction of an ordinary (indicated by per) 
1486. 

2. She gadereth floures p. white & rede CHAUOER. 
3. Phr. P. per pale, divided by a vertical line 
through the middle; p. per fess, by a horizontal 
line through the middle; so p. per bend, p. per 
chevron: see PALE, FESS. etc, tP. per (a 2 
having two different, esp. contrasted, qualities; 
of mixed character; half-and-half. 

Pa rty-man. 1693. [f. PARTY sb. + Man.) 
t1. Mil. A soldier belonging to, or officer com- 
manding, a party (PARTY sb. II. 2) 1724. 2. 
= PARTISAN 80.1 1, 1701. 

Pa:rty-wall, 1667. 
attrib.) + WALL sb.] 
buildings or pieces of land intended for a 
tinct occupation, in the use of which each oí 
the occupiers has a partial right. Also fig. 

Parumbilical: see PARA-' 1. 

|Parure. Obs. or alien. late ME. l- (O) r, 
parure, f. parer adorn; see PARE v., E 
fl. An apparel for an alb or amice ~16 FE 
2. A set of jewels or other ornaments m 5 
ed to be worn together; a set of decorativi 
trimmings for a dress 1818. L 

Parvanimity (pàavünimiti 1091. [f t. 
parvus small, after MAGNANIMITY ; cf. 15 15 
TUDE.] Littleness of mind, meanness; also ei 
instance of this, or transf. a person chal 
acterized by it. : 92 

Parvenu (pa-avéniu, |jparvani), sb. an 55 
Also fem. parvenue, 1802, [Fr., subst. aa 
of pa. pple. of parvenir arrive, reach ap j 
tion := L. pervenire, f. per PER- pres neg 
venire come.] A. sb. A person of 0 me 
origin who has attained wealth or pos tly 
an upstart. B. adj. That has but ate 
risen to wealth or position; like or charac 
istic of a parvenu 1839. 

‘A. The ladies their "e whos ould not bear 
the parvenue [Rebecca] THACI . 

Parvi- (pàivi) eomb. form of L. para 
small, as in Parvi- potent a., paros 36065 
power; Parvi'scient a., knowing little; 


(f. Party sb. (used 
A wall between two 


PARVIS 


Parvis (pà'1vis). Also erron. parvise. late 
ME. - (O) Fr. parvis, tparevis (beside pareis) 
;- Rom. *paravisus, for late L. paradisus 
PARADISE (applied in the Middle Ages to the 
atrium in front of St. Peter's, Rome).] 1. 
‘The enclosed area or court in front of a 
building, esp, of a cathedral or church; some- 
times applied to à single portico or colonnade 
in front of a church, and (in dictionaries) ox- 
plained as a church-porch. Jb. Erron, ap- 
plied to ‘a room over a church-porch’ 1836. 
12. A publie or academic conference or dis- 
putation. (So called from being originally 
held in the court or portico of a church.)—1706. 

Parvitude (pá'avitiud). rare. 1053. [f. L. 
parvus small, after MAGNITUDE.] Smallness 
1057. tb. An extremely small thing, atom 
—1709. 

Parvoline (püà'avóloin). 1855. [f. L. parvus 
small + -oline, after quinoline.] Chem. A pto- 
maine dimethylethylpyridine, obtained as an 
oily liquid with a disagreeable odour, from 
decaying mackerel and horse-flesh, and also 
from certain shales and bituminous coals. 

Pas (pa). 1704. [Fr., = step, precedency, 
etc.] 1. The right of going first; precedence. 
Also fig. 1707. 2. A step in dancing; a kind of 
dance 1775. 3. Pas-de-souris [Fr. lit. ‘mouse- 
steps’), Fortif. a staircase from the ravelin to 
the ditch 1704. 

1. Phr. To dispute, give, take, yield, the p. 2. P. 
de deuz, a dance or figure for two persons. P. seul, 
a dance or figure for one. 

Pasan, pasang (pi-zün, -iin). 1774. [- Pers. 
dean the mountain goat.) A species of wild 
goat (Capra wgagrus,, found in western 
Asia and Crete; the bezoar-goat, JErron. 
identifled by Buffon with the gemsbok. 

Pasch (pask) Now arch. or Hist. [ME. 
pasch(e, pask(e, also pl. pasches, paskes (esp. 
Kastertide) — OFr. pasches, paskes (mod. 
Pâques) — eccl.L. pascha = Gr. méoxa - Aram. 
pasha, rel. to Heb. pesah Passover.) 1, 
The Jewish feast of the Passover, 2. The 
Christian festival of Easter (arch. or local) 
ME. 3. attrib, ME. 

Paschal (pa:skál), a. and sb. late ME. [— 
(O) Fr. pascal — ecol, L. paschalis, f. pascha; 
see prec., -AL'.] A. adj. I. Of or pertaining to 
the Jewish Passover. 2. Of or pertaining to 
Easter; used in Easter celebrations, late ME. 
lamb, the lamb slain and eaten at the Pass- 
ove! applied to Christ; hence, = AGNUS DEI b 
and c. 2. P. candle, a large candle blessed and 
lighted in the service of Holy Saturday, and. 
EO on the gospel side of the altar till Ascen- 
sion day, 

B. sb. 1. A Paschal candle. b. A candlestick 
to hold this, late ME. 2. The Passover cele- 
bration, Passover supper, or Passover lamb 
1579. 

Pasch-egg (pa:sk,eg) Also paste-egg. 
Sc. and n. dial. 1579. An Easter egg; an 
egg dyed of various colours and boiled hard. 

Pash (pem), sb. Obs. exe. dial. 1611, [Of 
unkn, origin.) A head. 

Pash (pref), v. Now chiefly dial. late ME. 
[prob, imit.; cf. bash, dash, smash.) I. trans. 
To throw (something) violently, so as either 
to break it against something, or to break 
something with it. Obs. exc. dial. 2. To dash 
(a thing) in pieces; to smash by blows. late 
ME. 3. To strike violently, usu. so as to 
bruise or smash. Also absol. 1440. 4. intr. 
Said of the dashing action of heavy rain 
(now dial.); also of that of a waye upon a rock 
1689. Hence Pash sb.: a crash, heavy fall; 
also, debris, medley. 

Pasha, pacha (pa‘fa, páfà:). 1646. ['Turk- 
ish pasa, prob. = earlier basa, from bas head, 
chief.] A title in Turkey of officers of high 
rank, as military commanders, and governors 
of provinces. Formerly, esp. of military 
commanders, written BASHAW. 

There are three grades of pashas, formerly dis- 
tinguished by the number of horse-tails (three, 
two, or one) displayed as a symbol in war; a pasha 
of three tails being the highest in rank, 

Pashalic, pachalic (pa-falik, pàfà-lik), sb. 
(a.) 1745. [Turkish pasaltk, from e, suffix 
of quality or condition.] The jurisdiction of a 
pasha; the district governed by a pasha. B. 
adj. Of or pertaining to a pasha 1863. 

Pashm (pæ-f'm). 1880. (Pers. pasm wool.] 
"The under-fur of hairy quadrupedsinhabiting 
Tibet, ete., esp. that of the goat, of which 
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Cashmere shawls are made. So Pashmina 
(piefmi-nà) [Pers. pasmin adj., woollen]. 

Pashto: see PUSHTU. 

Pasigraphy (pisi-grafi). 1796. [irreg. f. Gr. 
mác. for all + -GRAPHY.] A system of writing 
proposed for universal use, with characters 
representing ideas instead of words, 80 as to 
be (like the numerals, 1, 2, 3, etc.) intelligible 
to persons of all languages. Hence Pa. si- 
graph v. to represent in p. Pasigra-phic, 
-al adjs, of or pertaining to p. 

Pasilaly (pw'silăli). rare. 1805. [irreg. f. 
Gr. ao for all + -A«xa speaking.] A spoken 
language for universal use. 

Pask, Pasque, var. ff. PAscH. 

Pasque-flower (pa:skflau*i). 1578. [orig. 
passeflower — Vr. passe-fleur ‘a variety of ane- 
mone’; changed by Gerarde to pasque-flower, 
after pasque PASCH.] A species of Anemone 
(A. pulsatilla) blossoming in April, with bell- 
Shaped usu. purple or white flowers clothed 
with silky hairs. Called also pasque-anemone. 

Pasquil (peskwil), sb. 1533. [- med.L. 
Pasquillus — It. Pasquillo, dim. of Pasquino; 
in Fr. Pasquille; see next.] fl. = PASQUIN 1. 
—1051. 2, A pasquinade 1542. Hence fPa:s- 
quil v. inir. to compose pasquils; trans. to 
lampoon. Pa-squillant sb. tlie writer of a p.; 
adj. lampooning. Pa-squiller, the composer 
of a p. or pasquils. 

Pasquin (pr'skwin), sb. 1566. (ult. — It. 
Pasquino, in L. Pasquinus, Fr. Pasquin. Pas- 
quino or Pasquillo was the name given to a. 
mutilated statue disinterred at Rome in 1501, 
and set up by Cardinal Caraffa at the corner 
of his palace near the Piazza Navona. On 
this satirical Latin verses were annually 
posted on St. Mark's Day, and the anony- 
mous authors of these often sheltered them- 
selves under the name *Pasquin'.] 1. The 
Roman Pasquino (man or statue), upon 
whom pasquinades were fathered; hence, the 
imaginery personage to whom anonymous 
lampoons were ascribed. 12. = PASQUINADE 
1745. 

1. The Grecian wits, who Satire first began, Were 
possant Pasquins on the life of man DRYDEN. 2. 

hope you will not think this a pasquine SWIFT. 
Hence Pasquin v. to lampoon. 

Pasquinade (pwskwiné'-d), sb. 1658. [= It. 
pasquinata (whence also Fr. pasquinade 
(xvi), which may have infi. the Eng. form); 
see PASQUIN, -ADE.] A lampoon affixed to 
some public place; a squib, libel, or piece of 
satire generally. Hence Pasquina-de v. to 
satirize or libel in a p. Pasquina-der. 

Pass (pas), 8b. (ME. pas, paas (XIII), var. 
of Pack sb. which became restricted to the 
sense ‘ passage’ (as between mountains, across 
a river), prob. through contact with Fr. pas 
(d'une montagne, d'une rivière); the sp. was 
infl. by Pass b.] I. t1. Occasional spelling of 
pas, PACE sb. 1615. 12. = PASSUS —1047. 

II. 1. A way or opening by which one passes 
through an otherwise impassable region, or 
through any barrier: esp. a. A passage through 
à mountainous region or over a mountain 
range, or (less usually) through a forest, 
marsh, bog, etc. ME. b. Chiefly Mil. Such a 
passage viewed as commanding the entrance 
into a country or place; hence, any place 
which holds the key to such entrance. Also 
fig. 1683, c. gen. A way through; a passage, 
road, route. Also fig. 1608. d. A place at 
which a river can be crossed by ford, ferry, 
or rarely a bridge. Now rare. 1049. e. A 
navigable channel, esp. at à river's mouth 
1698. f. Applied to other narrow passages, 
e.g. in a road or street 1710. g. A passage for 
fish over or past a weir 1861. 2, Mining. A 
wooden frame through which the ore slides 
down into the coffer of the stamping-mill 
1671. — 

1. a. The height of the p. is 6890 feet 1833. b. 
When Philip reached Thermophylee, he found the 

. strongly guarded 1838. Phr. To gain, hold, 

cep, the p.; to sell the pass, often fig, to betray 
one's allies or one’s cause. 

Pass (pas), sb.“ 1481. [Partly — Fr. passe, 
f. passer to pass; partly f. Pass r.] I. I. An 
act or the fact of passing; passage 1599. b. 
Departure from life, death. Also fig. 1645. 
12. Demeanour, course of action —1003. +3. 
The fact of passing as approved; reputation; 
currency —1601. 4. The passing of an ex- 


ce 


PASS 


amination; esp. in a university, the attain- 
ment of a standard that satisfies the ex- 
aminers without entitling the candidate to 
honours. Often attrib. 1838. 

1. Charming the narrow seas To giue you gentle 
Passe SHAKS, 2. Meas. for M. V. T 375. 3. 4% 
Well U. v. 58. 

IL. The condition to or through which any- 
thing passes. fl. Event, issue; completion, 
accomplishment —1649. 2. A position or situ- 
ation; esp. a position qualified in some way; a 
critical position, a juncture, à predicament 
1560. 

1. To no other passe my verses tend Then of your 
graces and your gifts to tell SHAKS. Phr. (now 
somewhat arch.). To bring to p. (rarely tunto ,). 
to bring to accomplishment; to carry out; to 
bring about. To come to p., to come to the event 
or issue; to be carried out, accomplished, or 
realized; to turn out in the event; to come about. 
Also, quasi-impers., with it, and subord, cl. To 
come to be the fact, to come about (esp. in 
Scriptural lang.); It came to passe after The 
things, that God did tempt Abraham Gen, 22:1. 
2, Where is the patriotism of bringing things to 
this p.? 1833. 

III. Permission to pass. a. Permission to go 
or come anywhere; esp. a written permission 
to pass into, out of, or through a place; a pass- 
port; also, authorization to pass, e.g. through 
the lines of an army 1591. b. Mil. A certifi- 
cate of leave of absence to a soldier for a short 
time 1617. tc. An order passing a pauper to 
his or her parish —1786. d. A document 
authorizing the holder to travel free on a 
railway, ete. Usu, free p. e. An order, eto., 
giving free admission to a theatre or the like. 
1858, 

a. The Dutch have ordered a passe to be sent for 
our Commissioners PEPYS. 

IV. The causing of something to pass. 1. 
Fencing. A lunge, a thrust; a bout of fencing 
1598. tb. fig. A sally of wit; a witty thrust or 
stroke —1822. 2. The manipulation of a jug- 
gler; the changing of the position of anything 
by sleight of hand; a trick 1599. 3, A passing 
of the hands over or along anything; manipu- 
lation; esp. in mesmerism 1848. 4. Football, 
Hockey, etc. A transference of the ball by one 
of the players to another on his own side 1891. 

1. In a dozen passes between yourself and him, 
he shall not exceed you three hits SHAKS. b. Temp. 
IV. I. 244. 2. Phr, To make the p. (in card tricks), 
to alter the position of the cards in the pack, e.g. 
by dexterously shifting the top or bottom card. 

V. More fully p.-hemp, the third quality of 
Russian hemp 1744. 

attrib, and Comb., as (sense I. 4) p.-degree, ex- 
amination, schools, ete.; (sense III) p.-inspector, 
etc. also, p. boat, a broad flat-bottomed boat; a 
punt, or the like; box, a box for transferring car- 
tridges from the magazine to the guns on the field; 
-check, a ticket of admission to a place of enter- 
tainment allowing the holder to go out and re- 
enter; -hemp: see sense V. 

Pass (pas) v. Pa.l, and pple. passed; 
past (now rare as pa. t.). ME. [= (O)Fr. 
passer :- Rom, *passare (med.L. passare 
trans. and intr.), f. L. passus step, PACE sb.) 
A. Intransitive uses. I. 1. To go on, move 
onward, proceed; to make one’s way. Now 
usu. with some prep., adv., ete. b. Of some- 
thing inanimate or involuntary: To move 
on under any force, to be moved, carried on- 
ward; to flow, as water, a stream, etc, ME. c. 
Of a line, string, path, etc.: To extend, ‘run’ 
1703. d. To proceed in narration, considera- 
tion, or action. Now usu. only in pass on. 
late ME. 2. With ref. to place or object of 
destination. Chiefly with to (unto, into). ME. 

4. I was imploy'd in passing to and fro, About re- 
lieuing of the Centinels SHAKS. She once had past 
that way TENNYSON. c. The path passes round a 
bay 1813. d. Er That I ferther in this tale pace 
CHAUCER., 2. Passing through Nature, to Eter- 
nity SHAKS. This riuer. .passeth southward 1600. 
ir ti. To go about, to travel; to move 
about, be astir—1585. 2. To be handed about; 
to circulate, be current 1589. 

2. Our money they thought would not p. BUR- 
NET. To p. current (t for current): see CURRENT a, 
To p. for, as, to be accepted as (often with the 
n ication of being something else). To p. by, 
to be currently known by (a name, etc.). f p. 
on, upon, to impose upon; to gain credit with. 

III. 1. To go or be transported from one 
place or set of circumstances to another. 
(Usu. with prep.) ME. 2. To be changed froin 
one form or state to another; to undergo 
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chemical, structural, or other gradual conver- 
sion into. late ME. 3. Law. Of property: To 
go by conveyance, or come by inheritance to, 
into the hands of. late ME. 4. To be uttered 
between two (or more) persons mutually; to 
be interchanged or transacted 1568. 

1. To p., in descending a mountain, from snow to 
rain 1860. 2. The hatred of theologians has passed 
into a proverb 1855. 4. I know what has past be- 
tween you GOLDSM. 

IV. With reference to place left. 1. To go 
away; to depart from (tof, off) a place, thing, 
or person. Of a thing: To be taken away 
(from). ME. b. fig. To depart, diverge from a 
course, practice, principle. late ME. 2. To 
depart from this life, die. Now arch. or dial. 
when used simply. ME. 

1. If it be possible, let this cuj from me 
Matt. 26:39. 2. Vex not his let him 
passe Lear v. iii. 314. 

V. 1. To go by. (Now the leading intr. sense 
of the simple verb.) ME. b. Of things: To be 
moved or impelled past; to flow past. Also 
fig. ME. Of time: To glide by, come to 
anend ME. b. Of things in time ME. 

l. Allow me to p., please 1904. b. My Lord 
py DE d the Coffin eee e Ge b 

lone ever; , and passes unre; 766. 
With compl, adjs., a8 (o. p. unheeded, unnoticed. 


passe 
ost, O 


late ME, 2. a. first day passed without any 
thing dona LD. BERNERS. b. Not to let th’ occa- 
sion p. MILT. 


VI. 1. To go or get through; to have, obtain, 
or force passage, to make one's way. Also of 
things. ME. b. Of things: e.g. to be admitted 
through a customs barrier 1637. c. To go 
through a duct; to be voided 1731. 2. To go 
uncensured; to go without check or chal- 
lenge; to pass muster; to ‘do’ ME. 3. To be 
allowed and approved by a court, legislature, 
or deliberative body; to ‘get through’; to be 
ratified 1568, 4, To get through any trial 
successfully; spec. in an examination, to 
reach or satisfy the required standard 1600, 

1. My Lord you passe not heere SHAKS, 2. Indeed 
and indeed, the trick will not p., Jonas WYCHER- 
LEY. I never suffer a line to p. till I have made it 


as good as I can COWPER, 3. The bill with- 
out substantial alteration 1880. 4. If I p., which 
1 trust I shall be able to do MARRYAT. To p, mas- 


ler, etc. to graduate as master, etc. (in some 
faculty); cf. PASSED-, PAST-MASTER. 

VII. To excel, to surpass; to go to excess 
=1611. tb. quasi-impers. Jt passes: it passes 
description, beats everything’ 1689. 

VIII. Of events: To go on in the course of 
things; to take place, occur, happen 1542. 

Iam attentive to all that passes BERKELEY. 

IX. Used in ref. to process of law. 1. Of a 
jury (assize, inquest): To sit in inquest on or 
upon; to decide or adjudicate between parties; 
to give a verdict for or against (arch.) ME. b. 
To serve on (upon, tin) a jury, ass, or trial 
1574. c. Of a court, a judge, the law: To ad- 
Judicate, pass sentence on, upon. Also transf. 
1632. 2. Of a verdict, sentence, or judgement: 
To be given or pronounced; of justice: To be 
executed, late ME. 

2. A similar sentence passed against some of his 
adherents GOLDSM. 

1X. To care, to reck (usu. with neg.) 1071. 

XI. Elliptical or absol. uses of B or C. 1. 
Fencing. To make a pass (PASS sb.* IV. 1). 
Const. on, upon. 1595. 2. Cards and Dice. a, 
In primero, poker, etc.: To throw up one's 
hand, retire from the game 1599. b. In euch- 
re, napoleon, etc.: To decline one's oppor- 
tunity (as of making the trump): see EUCHRE 
sb. 1, 1884. 3. To pass the ball at Football, 
ote, (Seo C. III. I b.) 1888. 

B. Transitive uses. (From A. V, VI, VIL) 

I. 1. To go by, proceed past; to leave behind 
or on one side as one goes on ME. 12. fig. To 
go by without attending to; to neglect, disre- 
gard, omit 1719. b. To leave unmentioned 
1585. C. orig. U.S. To omit payment of (a 
dividend, etc.) 1890. td. To p. one’s flag 
(Naval) to decline promotion to flag rank, 
and become a retired captain NELSON. 

1. So p. I hostel, hall, and grange TENNYSON. 2. 
John 11. i, 958. 

II. To go through, across, or over (some- 
thing). 1. To go from side to side of, or across; 
to cross (a sea, barrier, frontier, etc.); also 
(less frequently) to go through, traverse, (a 
forest, way, etc.) ME. b. Of a book, ete.: To 
go through (the printing-press, or successive 
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editions) 1665. 12. To pierce, to penetrate: 
said of a spear, etc., also of the person driving 
it —1720. 3. fig. To experience, undergo, 
endure, put up with, suffer. Now usu. pass 
through. ME. 4. To go through the process of 
being considered, examined, and approved 
by; to come up to the standard required by. 
late ME. 

1. The waies are dangerous to SHAKS. 3. 
The Battaile, S „ Fortune, That I haue past 
SHaks. 4. My Bill hath passed the Lords House 
and was this day read in the House of Commons 
1670. You'll p. your exams with distinction 1901. 
To p. muster: see MUSTER sb.! 3. To p. the seals, to 
receive royal (or other) ratification by sealing. 

III. To go beyond, surpass, exceed. 1. To 
go beyond (a point or place); to overshoot (a 
mark); to outrun; to surmount. late ME. 2. 
To overstep (bounds or limits); to transgress. 
fig. To go beyond (one's province, warrant, 
knowledge, etc.). ME. 3. To be too great for, 
transcend (any faculty or expression). late 
ME. 4. To surpass in some quality; to ex- 
ceed in degree (arch.) ME. b. To exceed in 
number, measurement, or amount. Now 
rare. ME. 15. To get beyond (a stage or con- 
dition of life or existence) —1685. 

1. Mount Athos is so high, that it th the 
skies 1585, 2. Let not the cobler passe his pantofle 
1604. He pass'd the flaming bounds of Place and 
Time Gray, 3. That grief which passes show 1820, 
4. Thy loue to me was wonderfull, passyng the 
loue of wemen BIBLE (Great) 2 Sam. 1:26, 

IV. To p. the lips, tthe mouth of: to come out. 
of the mouth of, to be spoken or uttered by 
1526. 

C. Causative uses. I. 1. To cause or enable 
(a person or thing) to go, proceed, or make his 
way anywhere; to carry, convey, send; esp. to 
convey across a river, a ferry, otc., to trans- 
port. late ME. 2. To make (a thing) go in any 
specific manner or direction; to move, draw, 
push (a thing) 1705. 3. To cause to pass or go 
by 1852. 4. To cause or allow (a person or 
thing) to go past or through some barrier or 
obstruction 1611. 5. To cause or allow to pass 
or go by, to spend (time, one's life, a season, 
od vagrant P be d back 

. Evel 'erson may . . be. . pass’d bac! 
to their list gal Settlement DE For, 2. To p. 
one's hand over, to p. one’s eye over (to glance 
rapidly over), fo p. a wet ge over (often fig. 
to obliterate the memory of, to pass the sweeper 
over a floor, to p. a rope or string round anything, 
ete. 3. To p. in review, (orig.) Mil. To cause 
[i prone) to march by for inspection; hence fig. 5. 
To p. winter at a place, p. one's time in sleep, 
p. a pleasant evening, etc. 

II. ta. To carry through its stages; to exe- 
cute (a matter, a business); to complete (a 
voyage) -1748. b. To carry or get carried (a 
measure in Parliament, a resolution); to 
agree to, confirm, sanction, endorse 1529. c. 
To allow or enable (a person) to pass an ex- 
amination 1833. fd. To overlook, excuse, 
pass over (something) —1802, 

a. Tam. Shr. Iv. iv. 57. b. Their majority will p. 
the bill 1799. c. I'll p. you. I can conscientiously 
Bod you a healthy subject DICKENS. 

II. 1. To cause to go from one to another; 
to hand over, hand round, hand, transfer 
1596. b. Football. To transfer (the ball) to 
another player on the same side, Also absol. 
(sense A. XI. 3.) 1805. c. To put into círcula- 
tion (coin, esp. base coin, or the like). Also 
fig. 1589, 2. Law. To convey, make over, with 
legal effect 1587. 3. To give in pledge (one's 
word, promise, oath); tto pledge (one's faith, 
etc.) 1469. 

1. P. the word to reduce the cartridges MARRYAT. 
They passed buckets of water from hand to hand 
1901. c. Utterers of base coin have a trick of pass- 
ing a bad shilling between two good ones 1864. 2. 
The delivery of the key of the trunk was held to p. 
the trunk and its contents 1891. 3. He wil not 
passe his word. .that you are no Foole SHAKS. 

IV. 1. To discharge from the body by excre- 
tion 1698. 2. To utter, pronounce (speech, 
criticism, censure); rarely, to put (a question); 
occas., to exchange (words). 1615. b. To pro- 
s judicially 1590. 

low to p. Complements upon Almighty God 
1698. Phr. i pam of day (dial. OF edlloq.), 
to exchange salutations or gossip in passing. b. 
Sentence of death was passed upon him 1820. 

V. t1. Fencing. To make or execute (a thrust) 
Suaks. 2. To perform the pass on a pack of 
cards; see Pass sb.* IV. 2. 1884. 

With preps and advs. I. With preps, Pass be- 
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—^ a. See simple senses and Bry: 
To pass the limits of, exceed, trancen A 
xz* ta. To go through or by way of. b. To go past? 
to pass, c. To take no notice of, disregard, omit, 
P. over — a. To cross, to traverse (a sea, river, 
or expanse). Also fig. b. To pass the hand over, 
te. trans. To spend (time). d. To pass a thing 
without dwelling on it, or without notice or Te- 
mark, to omit. P. through —. a. To go from 
side to side of, to cross, traverse, b. In ref. to 
times, stages, states, processes, actions, experi- 
ences, etc. c. To make or force a passage through: 
to penetrate; to pierce through; to send a shot 
parong Also de. s causal, To N (a thing) 
fo pass or go through; to put, thrust, or 
through. inne 
II. With adverbs. Pass away. a. See sim le 
senses and AWAY adv. b. intr. Of persons: To (S 
part; also, to get or break away (as from restraint), 
€. intr. To die, expire. d. intr. Of time: To come 
toan end, e. intr. Of thing: o come to an end, 
cease to be, be dissolved, perish. f. trans, To spend 
(time, etc.); to while away, to pass, {8 "To transfer 
away (rights, etc,); to coi away (property), P. 
By a. intr. To go past; tc ve on Without sto] 
ping; to flow past, Also fig. and in ref, to time, b. 
trans, To go. t (a thing or person) without stop- 
ping, or without taking notice; to overlook; to. 
omit; to disregard, ignore; = pass over d, e, P. 
forth. a. intr. To go out or a (arch.). tb. Togo 
forward, go on, continue. P. i ‘o hand in 
(e.g. a cheque to a bank). ir. To go off 
or disappear gradually, as sensations, moisture, 
etc. b. intr. To go or be carried through (with 
more or less success). c. (rans. To put into cireula- 
tion, or dispose of (esp. deceptively); to palm off; 
to impose, d. To cause (a person) to be accepted 
in some false character; esp. refl. (with for or E 
to give oneself out as what one is not, to pretent 
to be, P. on. a. intr, Sec simple senses and ON 
adv. b. trans. To send or hand (anything) on to 
the next member of a series, P. out. inir. 
simple senses and OUT adr.; chiefly, to go out 
through a passage. To p. out of, to issue from, 
pyond the reach of 
sight. P. over. a. intr. To go across; to cross to 


the other side. In Chem., said of the volatilized 
substances which pass from the retort in distilla- 
tion, and are condensed in the receiver. b. intr. 
Of a period of time: To go by, come to an end, €. 


trans, To hand over to another; to transfer. d. To 
pass (a thing) without touching it, or without. 
remark or notice, esp. in narration; to omit, skip, 
disregard; to ignore the claims of (a person) for 
promotion, ete., to pass by in selection for a post, 
etc, e. To let go unpunished, to overlook (an 
offence), P. through: emphatic of sense A. VI. I. 
Pass-, vb.-stem or imper. of Pass v., used 
in a few combs., as pa:Ss-out a. (of a ticket) 
that enables the holder to pass out of and 
return to a place of entertainment. 
Passable (pa'sàb'l), a. late ME. E (O)Fr. 
passable, f. passer; see Pass b., -ABLE.] 1. 
That may be passed, crossed, or traversed, 
12. Able to pass or have passage 1762. 3. Of 
money: That has valid currency, current; of 
a book: fit for circulation, Also fig. 1590, 4. 
That can pass muster; tolerabl utficient, 
presentable 1489. 5. quasi-adv. = Passably 
pc 3. The vertue of 
1. The foi vas not p. DE For. 3. The ver 4 
Soir nae Te not deere p. Saks. The coin may 
Cease to be of value as a p. thing, as money 1888. 
4. A p. knowledge of living languages SOUTHEY. 
5. P. good Christians 1706. Hence Pa lenene 
Pa:ssably adv. tolerably; fairly well, moderately, 
Passacaglia (massa kü xd). 1059. It. — 
Sp. pasacalle (pasüka-lye), f. pasar pass * 
calle street; because often played in 95 
Streets.] An early kind of dance tune (o! 
Spanish origin) having a movement slower 
than the CHACONNE, generally constructed o) 
a ground bass and written in triple time; also 
the dance to this. T i 
Passade (püsé^d). rare, 1656. I- Fr. pas: 
sade (XV) — It. passata or Pr. passada, f. pas 
sare PASS r.; see -ADE.] Horsemanship. i; 
turn or course of a horse backwards and for 


wards on the same plot of ground. 12. = 
next, 1. —1741. f. 

Passa · do. 1588. [alt. of Sp. pasada (ef. 
Pr. passada, It. passata, Fr. passade): 80° 


Ao.] I. Fencing. A forward thrust with t! s 


sword, one foot being advanced —1830. 
PassaGE sb. III. 1 b. 1656. 

Passage (pæ 
sage, f. passer P. 
tion of passing. 
ward, across, or past; transition, 
The passing of people; hence nearly 
passing (rare) 1590. c. The migratory 
birds 1774. 2. fig. Transition from one 


L A going or moving on- 
transit. b. 

people 
flight of 
state or 
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condition to another (spec. from this life to 
the next, by death); the passing of time; the 
course of events, etc. ; a passing in thought or 
speech from one point, idea, or subject, to 
&nother. late ME. tb. absol. Departure, 
death —1837. 3. Possibility, power, or oppor- 
tunity of passing; liberty, leave, or right to 
pass (lit. and fig.) ME. 4. A journey; a voy- 
age across the sea from one port to another, a 
crossing ME. b. Right of transit or convey- 
ance as a passenger, esp. by sea; accommoda- 
tion as a passenger 1632. 15. A charge or 
custom levied upon passengers —1883. 16. 
The fact of being generally accepted, as 
coins, customs, etc.; currency —1644. 7. The 
passing into law of a legislative measure 1587. 
8. Horsemanship. A slow trot, in which the 
horse brings the diagonally opposite legs to 
the ground at the same moment 1727. 9. 
Med. An evacuation of the bowels, a ‘mo- 
tion’; also coner. 1778. 10. The action of 
causing something to pass; transmission, 
transference, etc. (rare) 1860. 

1. The p. of the chyldren of Israel from Egypte 
1520. b. Oth. V. I. 37, c. Bird of p., a bird that 
migrates from one region to another at a particular 
season and returns at, another, a migratory bird 
(also fig.). 2. Wyth good p. out of thys Iyf 1430. 
b. Ham, ii. 86. 3. To. guard all p. to the 
"Tree of Life MILT. 4. A rough p. 1877. b. Free p. 
home 1804. 

IL. a. That by which a person or thing passes 
or may pass; a way, road, path, route, chan- 
nel, esp, when serving as an entrance or exit 
ME. b. spec. A crossing; a ford, ferry, or 
bridge, arch. ME. €. A corridor or alley lead- 
ing to or giving access to an apartment, gar- 
den, ete. 1011. 

a. A new attempt upon the North-West or North- 
East passages DE Fox. The liver and its bile pas- 
sages 1897. 

III. 1, Something that ‘passes’, goes on, 
takes place, occurs, or is done; an incident, 
event; an act, transaction, or proceeding. 
Obs. or arch. (exc. as in b and c.) 1508. b. A 
negotiation between two persons; an inter- 
change of communications, confidences, or 
amorous relations 1612. c. (Now usu. p. of 
(or at) arms.) An exchange of blows between 
two persons, a fight; also fig. 1599. 2, An 
indefinite portion of a discourse or writing, 
taken by itself 1549. fb. A digression —1003. 
te. A remark, observation (in speech or 
writing); a phrase, expression 1600. d. Mus. 
In early use, a figure or phrase; now, à por- 
tion of a composition, of no great length, 
forming more or less of a unity 1727. e, gen. 
An indeflnite portion of a course of action; 
an episode (rare) 1848. 

1. Twel. N. III. ii. 77. b. Certain passages. be. 
tween Will Stephen and this simple country maid 
1901. c. Luther. had not forgotten his early p. at 
arms with the English Defender of the Faith 1856. 
2. To look for the p. in the original author 1802. 
4897 such passages of gloom he worked on 


IV. [The passing or exceeding of ten = It. 
passa-diect, Fr. passe-diz, i.e. pass-ten.] An 
obsolete game at dice, played with three 
dice, in which the thrower passes or wins 
when he throws above ten —1755. 

attrib, and Comb.: p.-bed (Geol.), a stratum 
showing transition from one formation to another; 
hawk, a falcon taken when full-grown, during its 
passage or migration, for the purpose of training 
(opp. to eyas); -money, money charged for p., 
fare; -way, a way affording passage; a passage 
esp. in a building (chiefly U.S.). Hence Passage 
v.* (a) to make a p., as in a ship or boat; to move 
across, pass; (b) to carry on a p. of arms; fig. to 
fence with words. 

Passage (pie-séd3), v. Chiefly in vbl. sb, 
passaging. 1796. l- Fr. passager, altered 
from passéger — It. passeggiare walk, pace, 
f. L. passus Pass sb. ] a. intr. To move 
sideways in riding, by pressure of the rein 
on the horse's neck and of the rider's leg on 
the opposite side; said of the horse, or of the 
rider. b. trans. To cause (a horse) to * passage’. 

Pa:ssage-boa:t. 1598. A boat for the con- 
veyance of passengers, plying regularly be- 
tween two places. 

Passant (pe-sint), a. ME. L- (O)Fr. pas- 
sant, pr. pple. of passer PASS v.; See -ANT.] 
11. Surpassing; excelling 1485. 12. Passing, 
transitory, fugitive —1715. +3. Passing, go- 
ing on; proceeding —1710. 4, Her. Of a beast: 
Walking, and looking towards the dexter 
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side, with the dexter fore-paw raised 1506. 
15. Current, in general use, in vogue —1844, 
16. Cursory, done in passing —1693. 

2. Our p. words, and our secret thoughts 1677. 5. 
Many opinions are p. concerning the Basilisk Sin 
T. BROWNE. 6. On a P. review of what, . I wrote 
to the Bp. 1693. 

Parss-book. 1828. [app. = book passing 
between bank, etc., and customer.) 1. = 
BANK-BOOK. 2. U.S. A book in which a mer- 
chant or trader makes an entry of goods sold 
to a customer, for the customer's informa- 
tion 1839. 

|Passé (pase), a. Also (fem.) passée. 1775. 
Fr., pa. pple. of passer PASS v., used as adj.) 
Past, past the prime; esp. of a woman: past 
the period of greatest beauty; also, behind 
the times, superseded. 

Pa-ssed-maister. 1563. [f. phr. pass mas- 
ter: see PASS v. A. VI. 4.] One who has passed 
as a master; a qualified or accomplished mas- 
ter; cf. PAST-MASTER. 

jPassemea'sure. 1568. [Alteration of It. 
passe-, passa-mezeo.] A slow dance of Italian 
origin, app. a variety of the pavan; the music 
for this, in common time. Also called passe- 
measures paven, etc., passy measures = It. 
passe-mezzo pavana. —1726. 

"Then he's a Rogue, and a pee measures Pauyn: 
I hate a drunken rogue Twel. V. v. i. 205. 

Passement (pwsmént), sb. Obs. exc. Hist. 
1535. (- Fr. passement (XVI), f. passer PASS v.; 
Bee -MENT.] = Lack sb. 4. fb. attrib., as p. 
lace, silk —1613. Hence Pa'ssement v. to 
adorn with p. or lace; to edge (a garment) 
with decorative braiding 1539. So ||Passe- 
menterie (pasmüntri), trimming of gold or 
silver lace, or, later, of gimp, braid, or the 
like, or of jet or metal beads. 

Passenger (pæ'sėndzə1). IME. passager — 
(O)Fr. passager, subst. use of adj. passing, f. 
passage PASSAGE; see -ER*. For the intrusive 
n ct. harbinger, messenger, etc.) I. a. A passer 
by or through. b. A traveller (usu. on foot). 
Now unusual, exc. in fool-passenger. 2. One 
who travels in some vessel or vehicle, esp. on 
board ship or in a ferry- or passage-boat; 
later applied also to travellers by any public 
conveyance entered by fare or contract. 
(The prevailing sense.) 1511. 13. A passen- 
ger-boat; a ferry-boat —1630. +4. A bird of 
passage. Also attrib. —1072. tb. spec. A 
passage-hawk; also, a name for the Peregrine 
falcon; in full, p. falcon —1094. 5. slang. An 
ineffective member of the crew of a racing- 
boat, a football team, etc. 1885. 6. altrib., as 
p. boat, depot, fare, ship, traffic, etc. 1836. 

Pa:ssenger-pi:geon. 1802. [See PASSEN- 
GER 4.] The ‘Wild Pigeon’ of N. America 
(Ectopistes migratorius), noted for its excep- 
tional powers of long and sustained flight. 

Passe- partout, passepartout (pas,par- 
tu). 1075. [Fr.; f. passer PASS v. + partout 
everywhere.] 1. That which passes, or per- 
mits to pass, everywhere; spec. a master-key ; 
also fig. and attrib, 2. An ornamental mat or 
plate of cardboard, etc., with the centre cut 
out, serving as a mount or border to a photo- 
graph, drawing, ete. when framed. Hence p. 
frame, a frame ready made with such a mount 
1867. 

Passer (pa:so1) late ME. [f. PASS v. + 
-ER'.] 1. One who passes, travels, or goes by. 
2. One who causes to pass. (See PASS v. C.) 
1832. 

Pa:sser-by-. 1508. [f. pass by; see PASS v.] 
One who passes by, esp. a casual passer. 

Passeres (pie. ser iz), sb. pl. 1872. [L., pl. 
of passer sparrow. ] Ornith. An order of birds 
typified by the genus Passer, including the 
perchers generally, and comprehending more 
than half of existing birds. So Pa'sseriform 
a. sparrow-like; spec. of or pertaining to the 
Passeriformes or oscinine group of Passeres. 

Passerine (pw-sérain), a. (sb.) 1776. f. as 
prec. + -INE'.] 1. Of or belonging to the PAs- 
SERES. 2. Of about the size of a sparrow, as 
the Passerine Parrot (Psillacula passerina), 
etc. 1883. B. sb. A passerine bird 1842. 

Pa: ss-guard. Obs. exe. Hist. 1548. [app. 
f. Pass sh. IV. 1 + GUARD sb.] An item of 
ancient tilt armour; said to be a separate 
piece provided to accompany the grand 
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guard, being screwed upon the left elbow; 
also elbow-shield, 

Passible (pæ'sib’l), a. ME. [~ (O) Fr. pas- 
sible or Chr. L. passibilis, f. pass-, pa. ppl. 
stem of pati suffer; see -IBLE.] 1. Capable of 
suffering, liable to suffer; susceptible of 
sensation or emotion. 12. Liable to suffer 
change or decay —1655. 13. Capable of being 
suffered or felt —1621. 

1. The Paradise Saints have bodies of flesh, pe 
and such as must have food 1691, So Passibi-- 
lity, the quality of being p. Pa-ssiblene: 

Passiflora (pmwsifl*rà) 1763. [mod. L., 
f. L. pass- as stem of passio PASSION + 
-florus flowering. Formed by Linnteus, 1737, 
on the earlier mod.L. name flos passionis 
PASSION-FLOWER.] Bot. The genus of plants 
containing the Passion-flower. Hence Pas- 
siflo-rine Chem., an alkaloid substance ob- 
tained from the root of the Passion-flower. 

Passim (p:e:sim), adv. 1803. [L., = ‘scat- 
teredly', f. passus scattered, pa. pple. of 
pandere spread out.] Used chiefly after the 
name of a book or author cited, to indicate 
that something occurs here and there 
throughout the book or writings. 

Passimeter (pwsimitoz). 1923. [f. PASS 
v. or PASS(ENGER + -METER.] An automatic 
railway ticket-booking machine. 

Passing (pa'siņ), vbi. sb. ME. [f. Pass 
v. + Ndl.] 1. The action of PASS v. in va- 
rious senses. b. A passing-place; a ford; a 
railway siding 1825. 2. concr. A gold or silver 
thread made by winding a thin strip or rib- 
bon of the metal about a core of silk 1882. 

attrib. and Comb.: p.-bell = DEATH-BELL; fig. 
the ‘knell’; t-penny, the obolus placed by the 
ancient, Greeks on the tongue of the dead to pay 
their fare over the Styx; hence, a passport to the 
oe world; -place, (a) a ford; (b) a railway 
siding. 

Passing, ppl. a. (adv. and prep.) ME. 
[-1NG*.] That passes, in various senses; esp. 
transient, fleeting; ephemeral; done, given, 
ete. in passing; cursory. 

A p. remark 1862. Some p. traveller from distant 
lands 1874. The confounding of the P. with the 
Permanent 1899. 

B. adv. In a passing or surpassing degree; 
exceedingly. Now somewhat arch. ME. 

A man he was. p. rich with forty pounds a year 
GOLDSM. 

TC. quasi-prep. Beyond, more than (usu. 
with neg.); more or better than; rather than 
—1830. 

Men paste feare, and hardie p. measure 1561. 
Hence Pa'ssing-ly adv., ness. 

Pa:ssing-note, 1730. Mus. A note not 
belonging to the harmony, interposed be- 
tween two notes essential to it, for the sake of 
smooth transition. 

Passion (pw. gon), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. pas- 
sion = Chr. L. passio, -on- suffering, affec- 
tion, f. pass-, pa. ppl. stem of L. pati suffer; 
see -ION.] I. The suffering of pain. 1. (Now 
usu. with capital.) The sufferings of Jesus 
Christ on the Cross (also often including the 
Agony in Gethsemane). Formerly also in pl. 
b. The narrative of the sufferings of Christ 
from the Gospels; also, a musical setting of 
this ME, 2. The sufferings of a martyr, mar- 
tyrdom (arch.) ME. 13. Suffering or affliction 
generally 1656. 4. A painful disorder of the 
body or of some part of it. Obs. exc. in cer- 
tain phrases. late ME. 

thy crosse and p.,. Good lorde deliuer us 
Bk, Com. Prayer. Instruments of the P., the cross, 
the crown of thorns, the nails, scourge, etc. b. 
o] ‘Passion according to S. Matthew’ is, the 

nest work of the kind 1880, 3. Ant, & Cl. V. i. 
63. 4. Colic, iliac, sciatic p.: see the adja. 

II. The being passive. [Late L. passio, as 
tr. Gr. mábos.] a. The being affected from 
without. Now rare or Obs. late ME. tb. A 
passive quality, property, or attribute 1707. 

a. The work of p. rather than of action 1846. b. 
What's the proper p. of mettalls? B. JONS. 

III. An affection of the mind. [L. passio = 
Gr. sádos.] 1. Any vehement, commanding, 
or overpowering emotion; in psychology or 
art, any mode in which the mind is affected or 
acted upon, as ambition, avarice, desire, 
hope, fear, love, hatred, joy, grief, anger, 
revenge. Occas. personified. late ME. b. 
Without article or pl.: Commanding, vehe- 
ment, or overpowering feeling or emotion 
1590. c. A fit or mood of excited feeling; an 
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outburst of feeling 1590. d. A passionate 
speech or outburst. Obs. or arch. 1582. 2. 
spec. An outburst of anger or bad temper 
1530. b. Without a: Angry feeling 1524. 
3. Amorous feeling; love; falso in pl., amor- 
ous desires 1588. b. transf. A beloved person 
1788. 4. Sexual desire or impulse 1641, 5. An 
overmastering zeal or enthusiasm for some 
object 1638. b. transf. An aim or object 
pursued with zeal 1732. 

1. We also are men of like passions with you Acts 
14:15. The ruling P. conquers Reason still POPE. 
b. Is this the Nature Whom P. could not shake? 
SHAKS. c. She burst into an D ruens of weep- 
ing 1856. d. Mids. N. v. i. 321, 2. Folks who put 
me in a p. BROWNING. b. P. made his dark face 
turn white SOUTHEY. 3. P. lends them Power, 
time, meanes to meete SHAKS, The most wretched 
or ne eee Sted IU: b Gol 

wi . for the ion of „ De 

as — à p. with him 1904. 

attrib. and Comb.: p.- music, music to which the 
narrative of the P. is set (cf. I. 1 b); -play, a mys- 
tery-play representing the P. of Christ. Hence 
Pa'ssional a. of or pertaining to p. or the pas- 
sions; characterized by p. 

Passion (pw-fon) v. 1408. [- (O)Fr. pas- 
sioner, f. passion PASSION sb.] I. trans. To 
affect or imbue with passion. 12. To affect 
with suffering, afflict 1026. 3. intr. To show, 
express, or be affected by passion or deep 
feeling; formerly esp. to sorrow 1588. 

1. For whose soul-soothing quiet, turtles P. their 


voices 5 Keats. 3. "lwas Adriadne, 
sioning For Theseus periury, and vniust flight 
5 2 ioned ppl.a. = PASSIONATE 


a, 2 
Passional (pæ'fənăl), sb. 1650. [7 med. L. 
passionale, Subst. use of n. of late L. adj. 
passionalis (Tertullian), f. passio; see Pas- 
SION sb., -AL'.] A book containing accounts 
of the sufferings of saints and martyrs, for 
reading on their festival days. So Pa'ssion- 
ary 1475. 

Passionate (pw-fonét), a. (sb.) 1450. — 
med.L. passionatus (cf. Fr. passionné), f. 
passio PASSION sb.; see -ATE*.] 1. Easily mov- 
ed to angry passion ; hot-tempered ; irascible. 
fb. Enraged, angry —1817. c. Of language, 
etc.: Angry, wrathful 1590. 2. Of persons: 
Affected with passion or vehement emotion; 
enthusiastic, ardently desirous; tzealously 
devoted 1526. b. Of language, etc.: Expres- 
sive of strong emotion, impassioned 1581. 
€. Of an emotion: Vehement 1567. 3. Sub- 
ject to passion; easily moved to strong feel- 
ing; impressible, susceptible; of changeful 
mood 1589. t4. spec. Affected with the pas- 
sion of love 1704. t5. Moved with sorrow; 
sorrowful —1665. b. Compassionate. Now 
dial. 1504. tc. That moves to compassion 
—1595. B. sb. One who is influenced by pas- 
sion, tesp. one who is in love 1651. 

A. 1. Homer made Achilles p., Wrathfull, re- 
vengefull 1613. c. This p. expletive 1693. 2. He. 


swept with p. hand the ri harp SOUTHEY. b. 
Forgive this p. lai uh Lett. 5. She is sad 
and p. at your hi Tent SHAKS. b. Rich. III. 


I. iv. 121. Hence Pa-ssionate-ly adv., -ness. 

TPa'ssionate, v. 1566. [f. Fr. passionner, 
f. passion PASSION sb.; see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To 
excite or imbue with passion, or with a pas- 
sion, as love, fear, etc. -1658. 2. To express 
or perform with passion —1615. 

Pa:ssion-flower. 1033. [f. PASSION sb. I. 1 

+ FLOWER sb.; in XVI L. flos passionis; see 
PASSIFLORA.] The name of plants of the genus 
Passiflora; 80 called because of the fancied 
resemblance of parts of the flower to the in- 
struments of the Passion. 

Passionist (po. ſonist), sb. (a.) 1833. [= Fr. 
passioniste, f. PASSION sh.; see -IST.] N. C. Ch. 
A member of ‘The Congregation of the Dis- 
calced Clerks of the most Holy Cross and Pas- 
sion of our Lord Jesus Christ’ founded in 
Italy by Paolo della Croce in 1720. b. attrib. 
or as adj. 1844. 

Passionless (pz-fonlés) a. 1012. 
Void of passion; unimpassioned. 

Hopeless grief is p. 1844. Hence Pa-ssionless- 
~ly adv., -ness. 

Passion Sunday. late ME. [tr. med.L. 
Dominica in Passione.) The fifth Sunday in 
Lent; reckoned as the beginning of Passion- 
tide. 

Pa-ssion(-)ti:de. 1861. The season imme- 
diately before Easter, in which Christ's Pas- 
sion is commemorated; see prec. 
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Pa:ssion Wee:k. 1449. [f. PASSION sb. I. 1 
+ WEEK; cf. med. L. hebdomada passionis.) 
The week immediately before Easter, in 
which the Passion of Christ is commemorated ; 
Holy Week. b. In recent use applied by 
some to the fifth week of Lent, beginning 
with Passion Sunday 1852. 

Passive (pz'siv), a. and sb. late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. passif, -ive or L. passivus, -iva (Gram. 
tr. Gr. Oris), f. pass-; see PASSION, -IVE.] A. 
adj. t1. Suffering, liable to suffer —1655. 2. 
Suffering action from without; that is the 
object, as dist. from the subject, of action; 
acted upon by external force; produced by 
external agency. late ME. 3. Gram. An epi- 
thet of voice in verbs used transitively; opp. 
to ACTIVE 3. Applied to that form of, or that 
mode of using, the verb, in which the action 
denoted by it is treated as an attribute of the 
thing towards which the action is directed. 
late ME. 4. Sc. Law. Involved by acceptance 
of the property of an ancestor 1576. 5. 
Suffering or receiving something without 
resistance or opposition; readily yielding to 
external force or influence, or to the will of 
another; submissive 1626. 6. Not active; 
quiescent, inactive, inert 1477. 7. a. Path. 
Of an inflammation, congestion, or the like: 
Characterized by sluggish or diminished flow 
of blood 1813. b. Chem. Not readily entering 
into chemical combination; inert, inactive 
1849. c. Law and Comm. Of a bond, debt, 
or share: On which no interest is paid. Of a 
trust: On which the trustees have no duties 
to perform; nominal 1837. 

2. The mind is to be considered as merely p., re- 
ceiving like wax the impressions of external ob- 
jects 1773. 5. P. she, all the while, mere clay in 
the hands of the potter CARLYLE. P. obedience, 
prayer, resistance, righteousness: see the sbs. b. I 
am p. in their disputes 1710. 

B. sb. (The adj. used ellipt.] 1. A passive 
thing, quality, or property. Now usu. in pl. 
late ME. 2. Gram. The passive voice; a pas- 
sive verb 1530. 3. An unresisting or submis- 
Sive person or creature. Now rare. 1026. 

1. A due conjunction of actives and passives SIR 
T. BROWNE. Hence Pa'ssive-ly adv., -ness. 

Passivity (pesi-viti). 1659. [f. PASSIVE + 
Arx. ] 1. Passibility —1680. 2. The quality, 
condition, or state of being passive. Also, 
with a and pl., an instance of this 1659. 3. 
Submissiveness 1081. 4. Want of activity, 
inertness, tinertia 1607. 

2. The liability of matter to be shaped, and the 
liability of the mind to have perceptions and ideas, 
are pure passivities 1885. 

Pass-key (pas ki). 1817. [f. Pass v. or 
sb. + KEY sb.!] A key (other than the ordin- 
ary key) of a door or gate, spec. a, A master- 
key; also fig.; b. a private key to a gate, etc. ; 
c, a latch-key. 

Passless (pa:slés), a. 1656. |f. Pass sb. + 
-LESS.] Impassable. poet. 

Pass-man (pa‘s,mitn). 1860. f. Pass sb.* 
I. 4 + MAN.] A student who takes a pass“ 
degree at a university; opp. to class-man, 
honours man. 

Passover (pa:so*voi) 1530. [f. phr. pass 
over pass without touching (PASS v., OVER 
prep.), rendering Heb. pesah; see PASCH.] 
1. The name of a Jewish feast, held on the 
evening of the fourteenth day of the (first) 
month Nisan, commemorative of the ' passing 
over' of the houses of the Israelites when the 
Egyptians were smitten with the loss of their 
firstborn. 12. conleztually, The Paschal 
Lamb. b. fig. Applied to Christ (1 Cor. 5:7). 
—1680. 3. attrib. 1545. 

1. Passover. .also called the feast of unleavened 
bread 1840. 

Passport (pa-s;poat), sb. 1500. - Fr. passe- 
port (cf. It. passaporlo), f. passer PASS v. + 
port Port sb.] 71. Authorization to pass 
from a port, to leave a country, or to enter or 
pass through a country —1606. 2. A docu- 
ment issued by competent authority, grant- 
ing permission to the person specified in it 
to travel and authenticating his right to 
protection 1536. fb. A permit for discharged 
inmates of a hospital, soldiers, etc. to proceed 
to a specified destination —1608. 3. Naval. A 
document granted to a neutral merchant- 
vessel, esp. in time of war, by a power at 
peace with the state to which it belongs, 
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authorizing it to proceed without miolesta- 
tion in certain waters; a sea-letter 1581. 14. 
A licence to import or export dutiable goods 
duty-free, or contraband goods on payment 
of the duties —1741. 5. fig. a. An authoriza- 
tion to pass or go anywhere 15.. b. A war- 
rant of admission into some society, state, 
or sphere of action 1581. c. A voucher 1578. 
1. Letters of p. — sense 2. 2. transf. Formal pass- 
rts, signed and sealed for heaven 1717. 5. a. Goe 
yttle Calender, thou hast a free passeporte SPEN- 
SER. b. His p; is his innocence and grace DRYDEN, 
€. Looke on his Letter Madam, here's my Pasport 
SHAKS. Hence Pa'ssport v. to furnish with a p. 
Pa'ssportless 

Passus (pe-sis). 1575. [L., = step, pace, 
etc.) A section, division, or canto of a story 
or poem. 

Password (pa:s|wnad). 1817. [f. PASS sb.“ 
+ Worp sb.) A word authorizing the utterer 
to pass; esp. Mil. a parole, a watchword. b. 
fig. = Watchword; secret of admittance 1830. 

Passy-measures: see PASSEMEASURE, 

Past (past), ppl. a. and sb. ME. [pa. pple. 
of Pass v.; cf. Fr. passé, L. preterítus.] A. 
ppl. a. I. Predicatively after be: Gone by in 
time; elapsed; over. 

Surely the bitternesse of death is p. 1 Sam. 15:32. 

II. attrib. 1. That is passed away, bygone; 
elapsed (of time); belonging to former days 
ME. 2. Gone by immediately before the pre- 
sent time; just past. Often strengthened by 
last (see Last adv. B. 2). ME. 3. Of or re- 
lating to bygone time; in Gram., Expressing 
past action or state, preterite; asin p. tense, p. 
participle 1530. 4, In the use of various socie- 
ties: Having served one's term of office, Cf. 
PAST-MASTER. 

1. A narration of events, either p., present, or to 
come JOWETT. 2. About forty years p. (= ago) 
WALTON. For several months n I have enjoyed 
such liberty BERKELEY. ellipt. Í have yours of the 
28th p. (= last month, ultimo) to acknowledge 
WARBURTON, 

B. sb. [ellipt. uses of A.) 1. The p.: All 
time before the present; bygone days collec- 
tively, past time 1590. b. That which happen- 
ed in the past 1665. 2. A past life, career, or 
history; a stage that one has passed through; 
esp. a past life over which a veil is drawn 
1836. 3. Gram. (ellipt.) = Past tense: seo A. 
3. 1783. 

1. The storied P. TENNYSON, 2. A woman, W 
has had a p. 1876, 

Past (past), prep. and adv. ME. [Develop- 
ed from pa. pple. of Pass v. (conjugated with 
the vb. to be) in uses such as ‘Now is (= has) 
the king passed (past) the sea’.) A. prep. 1. 
Beyond in time (as the result of passing); 
after; beyond the age or time for. b. ellipt. 
Beyond the age of (so many years) 1500, 2. 
Beyond in place (as the result of passing); 
further on than ME. b. Of motion: By (in 
passing) 1542. 3. Beyond the reach, range, 
or compass of; incapable of. Occas. = No 
longer capable of or within the scope of. late 
ME. b. Beyond the ability or power of 
(collog.) 1611. c. Beyond the limits of; without 
(now dial.) 1470. +4. More than, above —1008. 
b. Beyond in manner or degree. Now rare. 
1611. 

1. It was passed 8 of the clokke CHAUCER, After 
he was p. the Age of one hundred Years 1709. b. 
Augustus..injoin'd Marriage to all p. 25 Years 
1718. 2. Until we be [R.V. have] p. thy borders 
Num. 21:22. b. Phr. To go p., to pass; 80 fo flow, 
ride, run, hurry, etc. p. (a person or place). 3. Phr. 
P. belief, comprehension, cure, finding out, etc.: 
also, p. praying for (coll : hopeless. c. P. him- 
self, beside himself (how dial). 

B. adv. (absol. use of the prep.; = past the 
speaker or what is spoken of.) 1. So as to 
pass; by 1805. 2. On one side, aside. Sc. 
and north Irel. 1830. 

1. The alarum of drums swept p. LoNGF, 2. Phr. 
To lay p., to put by or save up. 

Paste (pé'st), sb. late ME. [- OFr. paste 
(mod. pdte) — late L. pasta small square 
piece of a medicinal preparation, Marcellus 
Empiricus c 400; (cf. med.L. pasta dough) 
— Gr. adorn, also pl. mcorá, sacra barley 
porridge, subst. uses of macrós sprinkled, f. 
dece sprinkle.] 1. Cookery. Flour moistened 
and kneaded, dough; now only, with addi- 
tion of butter, lard, suet, or the like. b. 
Applied to compositions of this consistence 
used as baits in angling 1653. c. A relish of 
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some fish, crustacean, 
pounded or minced, and seasoned; as 
anchovy-p., shrimp-p. 1817. 2. A cement 
made of flour and water (sometimes with 
Stareh) boiled together; used for sticking 
paper, ete. 1530. 3. gen. Any soft and 
plastic composition or mixture 1604. 4. 
fig. The material of which a person is 
figuratively said to be made (in ref. to 
quality) 1645. 5. A hard vitreous composi- 
tion (of fused silica, potash, white oxide of 
lead, borax, etc.), used in making imitations 
of precious stones; a gem made of this. Also 
called SrRASS. Also attrib. 1662. 6. Min. A 
mineral substance in which other minerals 
are embedded 1828. 17. A head-dress (app. 
with a foundation of pasteboard) worn by 
women —1592. 

4. The Inhabitants of that Town, methinks, are 
made of another p. 1645. 

Comb.: p.-cutter, an instrument for cutting Pi 
into shapes for pastry; -eel, a small nematoid 
worm (Anguillula glutinis) found in sour p.: p. 
grain, split sheep-skin with p. put on the back to 
harden it and give it a better grain. 

Paste (pé'st), v. 1501. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To fasten with paste. Also transf. and fig. 
2. To cover by (or as by) pasting over 1609. 
3. slang. To beat, thrash: cf. BASTE v.? 1851. 

1. To p. up, to stick up (on a wall, etc.) with 
puse 2. Pasting a screen.. all over with prints 


or meat, cooked, 


Comb.: p.-down, an outer blank leaf of a book 
pasted on the cover; -in a., pasted in, inserted by 
pasting. 

Pasteboard (pé'stbó*id), sb. (d.) 1548. 
lt. PASTE sb. or v. + BOARD sb.] A. I. tl. A 
substitute for a thin wooden board made by 
pasting sheets of paper together; esp. a board 
of a book so made (cf. BOARD sb.) -1796. 2. 
A stiff firm substance made by pasting to- 
gether, compressing, and rolling three or 
more sheets of paper; a piece of this 1562. b. 
fig. As the type of anything flimsy, unsub- 
stantial, or counterfeit 1829. 3, slang. A card. 
a, A visiting-card 1837. b. A playing-card; 
also playing-cards collectively 1859. c. A 
railway-ticket 1901. II. Cookery. (Usu. with 
hyphen.) A board on which paste or dough is 
rolled out for making pastry, ete. 1858. B. 
attrib, (or as adj.) Made of pasteboard 1599. 
b. fig. Unsubstantial; unreal, counterfeit, 
sham 1659. 

b. The p. triumph and the cavalcade GOLDSM. 

Paste-egg: see PASCH-EGG. 

Pastel' (po'stel) 1578. [- Fr. pastel — Pr. 
pastel, dim. of pasta PASTE sb.; see -EL.] The 
plant Woad, Isatis tinctoria; also, the blue 
dye obtained from it. 

Pastel? (pæ'stčl). 1662. [- Fr. pastel, or its 
source It. pastello; see prec.) 1. A kind of dry 
paste made by compounding ground pig- 
ments with gum-water, used as a crayon or 
for making crayons. 2. A drawing in pastel; 
also, the art of drawing with pastels 1855. 
3. Applied to certain soft tints of dress- 
material; usu. attrib. 1899. 

2. Two charming portraits,..two pastels 1893. 
Hence Pa:stellist, pastelist, an artist who works 
with pastels. 

Paster (pé'-stoa). 1737. [f. PASTE t. + -ER!.] 
1, One who pastes. 2. U.S. A small slip of 
gummed paper, which a voter pastes over 
any name he objects to on the ballot paper 
1888. 

Pastern (pm-stoan). IME. pastron — OFr. 
pasturon (mod. pdturon), f. pasture (dial. 
pâture) hobble, alt. by change of suffix of 
*pastoire — med.L. pastoria, -orium, subst. 
uses of fem. and n. of L. pastorius, pertaining 
to a shepherd, f. pastor PASTOR. Cf. AL. 
pastro, pastronus (XIII, XIV).] fl. A shackle 
fixed on the foot of a horse, or other beast; 
a hobble 1625. 2. That part of a horse’s foot 
between the fetlock and the hoof 1530. b. 
The corresponding part in other animals; 
also transf. the human ankle 1555. 3. = 
Pastern-bone 1656. 

attrib. and Comb.: p.-joint, the joint or articula- 
tion between the cannon-bone and the great pas- 
tern-bone; p.-bone, each of the two bones (upper 
or great, and lower or small p.) between the cannon- 
bone and the coffin-bone, being the first and 
second phalanges of the foot of a horse. 

Pasteurism (pa:stériz’m). 1883. [f. name 
of Louis Pasteur, a Fr. scientist (1822-95) + 
-ISM.] Pasteur's method of treating certain 
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diseases, esp. hydrophobia, by successive in- 
oculations with attenuated virus gradually 
increasing in amount. 

Pasteurize (pa'stóroiz), v. 1881. (f. as 
prec. + -IZE.] I. trans. To sterilize by Pas- 
teur's method; to prevent or arrest fermenta- 
tion in (milk, wine, etc.) by exposure to a high 
temperature so as to destroy microbes or 
germs. 2. To treat by the method of Pas- 
TEURISM 1886. Hence Pa:steuriza-tion. 
Pa:steurizer, an apparatus for pasteurizing 


Pasticcio (pasti-ttfo). 1752. [- It. pas- 
ticcio pie, pasty, etc. :- Rom. *pasticius, f. 
late L. pasta PASTE sb.] A medley; a hotch- 
potch, farrago, jumble; spec. a. A musical 
composition made up of pieces from different. 
sources, a pot-pourri; b. A picture or design 
made up of fragments pieced together, or in 
professed imitation of the style of another 
artist; also the style of such a picture, etc. 

Pastiche (pasti). 1878. [Fr. — It. pa- 
sticcio; see prec.) = prec. 

Pastil, pastille (pie-stil, peesti-1), sb. 1648. 
[- Fr. pastille — L. pastillus little loaf or roll, 
lozenge, dim. of *pasnis, panis loaf.) 1. A 
small roll of aromatic paste for burning as a 
perfume, now esp. as a fumigator, deodorizer, 
or disinfectant 1658. 2. A sugared confection 
of a rounded flat shape (often medicated); a 
troche, lozenge 1648. 3. = PASTEL? 1. 1662. 
4. attrib. 1833. 

Pastime (pa:stoim), sb. 1489. [f. PASS v. 
- TIME; in sense 1 tr. Fr. passe-temps.] 1. 
gen. That which serves to pass the time agree- 
ably; diversion, entertainment, amusement, 
sport; occas. toccupation. (No pl.) 1490. b. 
With a and pl. A recreation; a sport, a game 
1489. 12. A passing or elapsing of time; a 
space of time; an interval between two points 
of time —1529. 

1. b. The Wood-Nymphs deckt with Daisies trim, 
Their merry wakes and pastimes keep MILT. 
Hence Pa'stime v. (now rare) intr. to pass one's 
time pleasantly, to entertain or amuse oneself; 
trans. to divert, amuse. 

Past-master, past master (past 
ma:stoi). 1762. [In sense 1 f. Past ppl. d.; 
in sense 2 later sp. of PASSED-MASTER.] 
1. One who has filled the office of *master' in 
a guild, civic company, freemasons” lodge, 
etc. 2. A thorough master (of a subject). 
Const. in, of. 1868. So Pa'st-mi:stress (in 
sense 2), 

Pastor (pa:stea), sb. late ME. [= AFr., 
OFr. pastour (mod. pasteur), acc. of pastre 
(mod. pâtre shepherd) += L. pastor, pastói 
f. past-, pa. ppl. stem of pascere feed, graz 
see -oR 2.] 1. A herdsman or shepherd. 
Now rare, 2. A shepherd of souls; spec. the 
minister in charge of a church or congrega- 
tion, with particular ref. to the spiritual 
care of his ‘flock’. late ME. 3. One who 
protects or guides a number of people. late 
ME. 4. Ornith. A genus of starlings, of which 
the species Pastor roseus is an occasional 
visitor to the British islands 1825. 5. A small 
tropical fish (Nomeus gronovii); called also 
Portuguese man-of-war fish 1902. 

3. A Moses or a David, pastors of their people 
Bacon. Hence Pa:stor v., to take charge of (a 
spiritual flock) as a p. Pa-storage (rare), tthe 
function of a p.; also, a parsonage. 

Pastoral (pa:stórál), a. and sb. late ME. 
[7 L. pastoralis, f. pastor Pastor. Cf. (O)Fr. 
pastoral.) A. adj. I. 1. Of or pertaining to 
shepherds or their occupation; of the nature 
of a shepherd. 2. Of land: Used for pasture. 
Hence of scenery, etc.: Having the sim- 
plicity or natural charm associated with such 
country. 1790. 3. Of literature, music, etc.: 
Portraying country life; expressed in pas- 
torals 1581. 

1. Or sound of p. reed with oaten stops MILT. 

IL. Of or pertaining to a pastor or shepherd 
of souls; having relation to the spiritual care 
to a *flock' of Christians 1526. 

P. epistles, the epistles of Paul to Timothy and 
Titus, which deal largely with the work of a pas- 
tor. P. staff = CROSIER 3. 

B. sb. (The adj. used ellipt.) I. t1. pl. Pasto- 
ral games SIDNEY. 2. A poem, play, ete., in 
which the life of shepherds is portrayed, often 
in a conventional manner; also extended to 
works dealing with country life generally 
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1584. b. A pastoral picture 1819. c. Mus. = 
PASTORALE 1851. 3. Pastoral poetry as a mode 
of literary composition 1598. 

3. The Golden Age is not to be regilt; P. is gone 
out, and Pan extinct Hoop. 

II. 1. a. ‘A book relating to the cure of souls’ 
(J.).late ME. b. A letter from a spiritual pas- 
tor to his flock; esp. a letter from a bishop to 
the clergy or people of his diocese 1865. c. pl. 
The pastoral epistles; see A. II. 1001. 2. A 
pastoral staff, a crosier 1658. Hence Pa:sto- 
rally adr. Pa-storalism, p. quality or cha- 
racter; the p. style in literature, Pa:storal- 
ist, a writer of pastorals; also, one who lives 
by keeping flocks of sheep or cattle; spec. 
(Australia) a sheep-farmer, a squatter. 

Pastorale (pastorà-le, -i). Pl. -ali (Ca- Ii), 
ales. 1724. [It., sb. use of pastorale adj. 
PasTORAL.] Mus. a. An instrumental com- 
position in pastoral style, or representing 
pastoral sounds and scenes; usu. a simple 
melody in 6-8 time. b. An opera, cantata, 
etc., the subject of which is pastoral. 

Pastorality (pastóre-liti). 1506. [f. PAS- 
TORAL + -ITY.] Pastoral quality or character. 

Pa'storalize, v. 1825. [f. as prec. + R.] 
l. (rans. To make pastoral or rural. 2. To 
put into or celebrate in a pastoral 1839. 

Pastorate (pa:stórét). 1795. f. PASTOR + 
-ATE'.] 1. The office or position of a pastor; 
the tenure of such office. 2. Pastors collec- 
tively 1846. 

Pastorly (pa:staali), a. 1616. [f. PASTOR + 
IVI. ] Of, pertaining to, or befitting a pastor; 
pastor-like. 

Pastorship (pa:stosfip). 1503. [f. PASTOR 
+ -SHIP.] = PASTORATE, 

Pastry (pé'-stri). 1539. [f. PASTE sb., after 
OFr. pastaierie, f. pastaier pastry-cook; see 
RY.) 1. Articles of food made of or with 
paste (see PASTE sb. 1); now only, such articles 
when baked, as pies, tarts, etc. 2. A place 
where pastry is made. Obs. exc. Hist. 1570. 
13. The art and business of a pastry-cook 
1752. 

Comb. p.-cook, one who makes p., esp. for pub- 
lic sale, 

Pasturable (pa:stiürüb'l, -tfor-). a. 1577. 
[- Fr. tpasturable (now páturable) in same 
Sense; sce PASTURE, -ABLE.] That may be 
pastured; fit for pasture. 

Pasturage (pa:stiüréds, -tfor-). 1533. [— 
OFr. pasturage (mod. pâturage); see PASTURE, 
-AGE.] 1, The action or occupation of pastur- 
ing; grazing 1579. 2, = PASTURE sb, 3. 1540. 
3. — PASTURE sb. 4. 1533. 

Pasture (pavstiia, -tfox), sb. ME. (- OFr. 
pasture (mod. pdture) :- late L. pastura, f. 
past-, pa. ppl. stem of L. pascere feed, pas- 
ture; see -URE.] 1. The action of feeding (said 
of animals); spec. the grazing of cattle (rare). 
late ME. 12. Food, sustenance (lit. and fig.) 
-1786. 3. The growing herbage eaten by 
cattle ME. 4, A piece of land covered with 
this; grass-land. ME. 

3. Twenty acres. , For p. ten, and ten for plou; 
PRIOR, Common p., the use of p. by the cattle of a 
number of owners, Common of p.: see COMMON 
sb. 4, 4. fig. The Lord my P. shall prepare ADDI- 
SON. Pa · stural a. of or pertaining to p. 

Pasture (pa:stiüz, -tfoa), v. late ME. [— 
OFr. pasturer (mod. pâturer), f. pasture (d- 
ture); see prec.] t1. intr. Of cattle, sheep, ete. : 
To graze. Also fig. 2. (rans. To lead or put 
(cattle) to pasture. late ME. 3. (Of sheep or 
cattle) To graze upon (herbage, grass-land), 
to eat down; (of persons) to put sheep or 
cattle on (grass-land, etc.) to graze 1533. 

2. Here Uzziah pastured his cattel FULLER. 
Hence Pa:sturer (rare), one who pastures cattle, 
a herdsman or grazier. 

Pasty (pesti, pé^sti), sb. I OFr. pastée, 
paste (mod. pâtée, páté) : med. L. *pastata, 
-tatum, f. late L. pasta PasrE; cf. MDu. 
pastei(d)e, (M)HG. pastete, see -Y*.] A pie, 
consisting usu. of seasoned venison or other 
meat, but sometimes of apples, jam, etc., 
enclosed in a crust of pastry, and baked with- 
out a dish. 

The venison p. was palpable beef, whieh was not 
handsome PEPYS. 

Pasty (pé^sti) a. 1607. If. PASTE sb. + 
II.] Like paste in consistence, appearance, 
or colour; esp. of the complexion: pale and 
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dull. b. Of or pertaining to paste jewellery 
1865. Hence Pa:stiness, p. quality. 

Pat (Peet), sb.! [Late ME. pat, patte; prob. 
imit. App. formed anew in XVH f. the verb.] 
I. The action. 1. A stroke or blow with a 
flat or blunt surface. Obs. exc. dial. 2. a. A 
stroke or tap with a flat surface, so as to 
flatten or smooth. b. spec. A gentle tap with 
the hand or fingers, esp. as a caress or in ap- 
probation. Also fig. 1804. 

2. b. A word of approbation — a little p. on the 
back, as I may say 1808. 

II. a. A small mass of some soft substance 
(e.g. butter) formed or shaped by patting 1754. 
b. Something of the shape and size, or appear- 
ance, of a pat of butter, etc. 1852. III. The 
sound. a, The sound made by striking lightly 
with something flat; esp. with the foot in 
walking or running 1697. b. Reduplicated to 
express repetition 1876. 

Pat (bust), sb.* 1825, [abbrev. of Patrick.) 
A nickname for an Irishman; cf. Pappy*. 

Pat (pwt), v. 1507. [f. or related to Par 
sh. ] Tl. trans. To cause (something) to strike 
or hit upon any surface GOLDING. 2. To hit, 
to strike, prop. with a flat or blunt instru- 
ment; also, to drive by so striking, as a ball 
with the hand. Obs. exc. dial. 1591. 3, intr. 
To tap or beat lightly (upon any surface) 
1601. 4. trans. To strike (something) gently 
with a flat surface, so as to flatten or smooth; 
to flatten down by such action 1607. 5. esp. 
To strike or clap gently with the fingers or 
hand, by way of approbation, encourage- 
ment, sympathy, etc.; hence fig. to express 
such feeling to (any one), esp. in fo p. on 
the back 1714. 6, intr. To tap or strike lightly 
80 as to produce a characteristic sound. Also 
reduplicated, pat-pat. 1760. 7. The vb.-stem 
as adv. or int. 1681. 

5. The child patted Caroline's cheek 1813. We.. 

„ every man on the back who has the courage of 

is convictions 1884, 6. A short quick step she 
hears Come patting close behind 1801. 7. Still on, 
P., P., the Goblin went 1801, 

Comb.: p.-ball, the game of rounders; also, poor 
or feeble lawn tennis. 

Pat (prt). adv. and a. 1578. [app. closely 
related to Par sb.', v.; perh. from the vb.- 
Stem.] 1. adv. In a way that hits its object or 
aim; appositely; opportunely; so as to be 
ready for any occasion, readily, promptly. 2. 
predic, as adv. or adj. 1638. 3. attrib. or as adj. 
That comes or lies exactly to the purpose; 
apposite, apt; opportune. (Said esp. of 
things spoken.) 1646. b. P. hand (Poker), 
a hand so good when first dealt that it is not 
likely to be improved by drawing other cards. 
Stand p.: see STAND v. I. 10. 1889. 

1. I came just p. to be a godfather PEPYS. 2. A 
passage. . very p. to his pi 1656. 3. A story 
80 p., you may think it is coined COWPER, Hence 
Pa:tly adv. = 1. Pa'tness, the quality or condi- 
tion of being p. or to the point; aptness. 

Pa-t-a-cake. First words of a nursery 
rhyme, said or chanted to accompany the ac- 
tion of patting or clapping together a child's 
hands; also a game played in doing this. 

Pata che. 1589. - Fr. patache (xvi) or Sp. 
patache — Arab. bafdà large two-masted ship.] 
A small boat, used for communications be- 
tween the vessels of a fleet. Obs, exc. Hist. 

tPatacoon. 1584. [- Sp. patacon, also 
patacchina — Pg. patacdo, augm. of pataca 
piece of eight, dollar.) A Pg. and Sp. silver 
coin, worth, in the 17th c., about 4s. 8d. 

English —1749. 

Patagium (pewtüdsoi-Dm). Pl. -ia. 1826. 
[med.L., from ancient L. patagium gold edg- 
ing on a tunic = Gr. zareyeiw.] a. A fold of 
skin or membrane extending along the side 
of the body of certain flying mammals and 
reptiles; the wing-membrane of a bat, etc. 
b. Ornith. The fold or integument occupying 
the angle between the upper arm and the 
forearm of birds. €. Entom. Name for each 
of a pair of processes or appendages on the 
pronotum or thorax of certain Lepidoptera. 

Hoe Patagial (pátédsià), Pata-giate 
adjs. 

tPa‘tagon. 1579. [- Sp. patagon large 
clumsy foot.] A member of a tribe of S. 
American Indians, whence Patagonia re- 
ceived its name —1773. 

Patagonian (pietügó"-nián), a. and sb. 1767. 
[f. Patagonia; see prec. and AN.] A. adj. Of 
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or pertaining to Patagonia or its inhabitants; 
hence fGigantic, huge, immense. B. sb. A S. 
American Indian of a race inhabiting south- 
ern Patagonia, said to be the tallest known 
people; hence, fig. ta giant, a gigantic speci- 
men 1767. 

Patas (patà-). 1745. [Fr., from a dialect of 
Senegal. The red monkey (Cercopithecus 
patas) of W. Africa. 

Patavinity (petüvi-niti). 1007. [- L. pa- 
lavinitas, f. Patavinus of Patavium, now 
Padua, the birthplace of Livy; see -INE', 
Arv.] The dialectal characteristics of Pata- 
vium or Padua, as shown in Livy's writings; 
hence gen. Provincialism in style; also, an 
instance of this. 

Patch (pet), sb." (Late ME. pacche, patche 
perh. var. of peche (Ancren Riwle) — AFr. 
*peche, OFr. pieche, dial. var. of piece PIECE; 
for the vocalism cf. CRATOH sb., MATCH sb.*] 
1. A piece of cloth, leather, metal, etc., put 


on to mend a hole or rent, or to strengthen a, 


weak place. b. A piece of court-plaster or 
the like put over a wound 1591. c. A pad worn 
to protect an injured eye 1598. 2. A small 
piece of black silk or court-plaster worn on 
the face, esp. in 17th and 18th centuries, 
either to hide a fault or to show off the com- 
plexion by contrast 1592. Also attrib., esp. in 
p.-box. 3. A large or irregular spot on any 
surface 1573. b. A small piece or area of 
ground, or of anything lying or growing on 
it 1577. c. An area of floating pieces of ice, 
overlapping one another, of a circular or 
polygonal form 1817. d. Anat. and Path. A 
small well-defined area of the skin, etc. dis- 
tinct in colour or appearance 1797. 4. A 
piece of cloth sewed together with others to 
form patehwork or to adorn a garment 1529. 
5. ^ small scrap, piece, or remnant of any- 
thing 1529. 6. Anything suggesting a patch 
(sense 1) in the way it is fastened, or in shape 
or size, or otherwise 1835. 

1. A foul coat full of patches HOBBES. Phr. Not a 
p. on (colloq.), not comparable to, nowhere near. 
2. Your black patches you wear variously, Some 
cut like stars, some in half moons 1625. 3. b. A p. 
of April snow WORDSW. Here and there a p. of 
potai or beans 1894. 5. A King of shreds and 
patches SHAKS. 

attrib. and Comb.: p. head (U.S. local), the surf- 
scoter, CEdemia perspicillata; -ice, pieces of ice 
overlapping so as to form a p.; -leather, leather 
used in patching; -polled a., having a p. of colour 
on the head, esp. in patch-polled coot = p. head, 

Patch (pet), sb.* 1549. [perh. anglicized 
t. It. pazzo fool.) A domestic fool; a clown, 
dolt, booby. Now only dial. or collog. applied 
to an ill-natured person, esp. a child, etc. 
Hence tPa:tchery', the conduct of a p.; 
roguery, knavery —1607. 

Patch (prtf) v. 1500. [f. PATCH sb.'] 1. 
trans. To put a patch or patches on; of a 
thing, to serve as a patch to 1516. b. In pa. 
pple., said of a person in reference to his 
clothing, ete. 1500. 2. To mend, repair, or 
make whole, in various fig. applications. 
(Usu. with up, and implying a hasty, clumsy, 
or temporary manner.) 1573. 3. To make by 
joining pieces together as in patchwork; 
hence, to botch wp 1529. 4. To put on orin as 
a patch. Also fig.; often depreciatory. 1549. 
b. To piece together 1630. 5. To diversity or 
variegate with patches. (Chiefly in pass.) 
1595. 6. To adorn (a person, the face) with 
3 

» Windows patel with and T Dick- 
ENS. P. up, to mend by putting patches on. 2. 
Sin that amends, is but patcht with vertue SHAKS. 
You'll have to. p. up your quarrel 1875. 3. Out 
of what booke patched you out Cicero’s Oration? 
LODGE. 4. b. It is just ible to p. the two nar- 
ratives together 1867. 5. Grey rocks patched with 
moss 1774. 6. But alas, Madam, who patch'd you 
today? STEELE. Hence Patched ppl. a. Pa-tcher; 
also patcher-up. Pa:tchery!, the action of patch- 
ing; a patchwork (usu. fig.). Pa-tching ròl. sb., 
the action of the vb.; also the condition of being 
patched. 

Pa-tch-box. 1074. [f. PATCH sb. 2 + Box 
$b.*] A box for holding patches for the face. 

Patchouli (pa-tfuli, patfi-li). 1845. [Ver- 
nacular name in Madras.] 1. An odoriferous 
plant (Pogostemon patchouli, N. O. Labiate), 
native to Silhat, Penang, and the Malay 
Peninsula; it yields an essential oil, from 
which the scent (sense 2) is derived 1851. 
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2. A penetrating perfume made from this 
plant 1845. 3. attrib., as p. oil 1881. 

Patchwork (ps-tf;wnik). 1692. [f. PATCH 
v. or sb. + WORK sb.] 1. Work made up of 
pieces or fragments put together, esp. in an 
incongruous manner; a thing patched up; a 
medley, a jumble. Now often viewed as fig. 
from 2. b. Work of patching up SWIFT. 2. 
Work consisting of small pieces of cloth of 
different kinds and colours sewn together by 
the edges, 80 as to make a counterpane, cush- 
ion, tea-cosy, etc. 1720. b. Any surface 
divided like such a counterpane 1805. 3. 
attrib., as p. quilt 1713. 

2. Crazy p., that in which the pieces are quite ir- 
regular in shape and size. 3. Second-hand minds 
and p. intellects 1814. 

Patchy (pu- ti), a. 1798. |f. Paton sb. 
+ -Y'.] Abounding in or consisting of patches; 
resembling patchwork in appearance or struc- 
ture. Hence Pa-tchily adv. Pa:tchiness. 

Pate (pét) ME. [Of unkn. origin.) 1. 
The head, the skull; esp. the crown of the 
head. (Not now in serious or dignified use.) 
2. The head as the seat of intellect; hence, 
skill, cleverness, ‘brains’, and formerly 
occas. for a person having these (arch, or 
poet.) 1610. 3. The skin of a calf’s head 1687. 

1. His vnhappynes shall come vpon his owne 
heade, and his wickednes shall fall vpon his owne 
p. COVERDALE Ps. 7:16. 2. An excellent passe of 
p. SHAKS. 

|Páté (pate). 1704. [Fr. (OFr. pasić; see 
Pasty sb.) 1. A pie, pasty, or patty. 2. 
Fortif. (Erron. written pate.) A kind of oval 
platform, with a parapet, usu. erected in 
marshy grounds to cover a gate of a town 
1704. 

1. P. de foie gras, pasty of fatted goose liver, 
Strasburg pie. 

Pated (pé^téd), a. 1580. [f. PATE + -ED*.] 
Having a pate (of a specified kind); as empty- 


p. 

fPatefa-ction. 1553. [- L. patefactio, f. 
patefact-, pa. ppl. stem of patefacere; see 
next, -I0N.] The action of making open, 
visible, or known; a disclosing, revelation, 
declaration —1872. 

Pa - tefy, v. 1533. - L. patefacere disclose, 
f. patere be open + faceré make; see Av.] 
trans. To make open; to disclose, manifest 
—1788. 

Patella (p&teà). 1671. [L., = pan, knee- 
pan, dim. of patina PATEN.) 1. Anat. The 
knee-pan or knee-cap. Also transf. 2. Arch- 
wol. A small pan or shallow vessel; the vessel 
so called by the Romans 1851. 3. A natural 
formation in plants or animals in the form of 
a shallow pan 1671. 4. Zool. A genus of 
Mollusca, containing the common limpet 
1758. Hence Patellar (piwtélia, pate lia) a. 
of or pertaining to the p. or knee-pan. Par 
tellate a. furnished with, or formed into or 
like, a p. Pate-lliform a. having the form 
of a p., knee-pan, or limpet-shell. 

Patellula (páte-linlà). 1890. (mod.L. dim. 
of patella; see -ULE.] A small patella; one of 
the sucking discs or cups on the tarsus of 
water-beetles. ‘3 

Paten (pa-tén). [ME. pateyne, patyn Ar, 
*pateine, (O)Fr. patène or L. patina, end 
shallow dish or cooking-pan — Gr. morávn 
plate, dish.] 1. The shallow dish, usu. cir- 
cular and of silver, on which the bread is laid 
at the celebration of the Eucharist. 2. gen. 
A shallow dish or plate. arch. or Hist. late 
ME. 3. A thin circular plate of metal; any- 
thing resembling or suggesting this 1596. " 
3. Looke how the floore of heauen Is thicke in: 
layed with pattens of bright gold SHAKS. | |. 

Patency (pé-tensi). 1656. [t. PATENT; BP 
-ENCY.] I. The state or condition of peni 
open or exposed to view. 2. The condition o! 
being open, expanded, or unobstructed, a5 à 
passage 1843. Ines 

Patent (pé-tent, pet-), sb. late ME. DUE 
sis of leller(s in letter(s) patent (see next). " 
AFr. patente, AL. patens.) 1. = letters patent: 
see next I. I. fb. = INDULGENCE mm ^ 
ME. only. fc. An official certificate or lic 
ence; esp. a health certificate —1666. 2. e 
licence to manufacture, sell, or deal in a” 
article, to the exclusion of other person’: 
now, a grant from a government to à pe 
or persons conferring for a certain defini 
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time the exclusive privilege of making, using, 
or selling some new invention 1588. 3. A 
process which has been patented 1862. 4, A 
territory, district, or piece of land conferred 
by letters patent. U.S. 1032, 5. fig. A sign 
or token that one is entitled to something; 
nuthority to do something; title to possess 
something 1500. 

1. I. was examined. .and gott my p. of Doctor 
ther 1695. 2. Abuses practised by Monopolies and 
Patents of priviledge 1597. 4. It is not my intent 
to wander far from our P. 1634. 5. Giue her 
pattent to offend, for if it touch not you, it comes 
neere no body SHAKS. 

attrib. and Comb., as p. law; p. office, an office 
where patents are issued and where the claims to 
patents are examined; p.-right, the exclusive 
right conferred by letters patent; -roll, a parch- 
ment roll containing the letters patent issued in 
Great Britain In any one year. Hence Pa-tentor 
(a) one who grants a p.; (b) a patentee, 

Patent (pé'-tént, Pee. tönt), a. late ME. [In 
I — (O)Fr. patent, ente — L. patens, patent-, 
pr. pple. of patére lie open; orig. — (O)Fr. 
letires patentes, mod. L. litteræ patentes; in II 
directly — L.] I. 1. In letters p. (L. litterae 
patentes, Fr. lettres patentes): An open letter 
or document, usu. from a sovereign or person 
in authority, issued for various purposes; 
now esp. to grant for a statutory term to a 
person or persons the sole right to make, use, 
or sell some invention. Also fig. 2. Con- 
ferred by letters patent; endowed with a 
patent. Of a person: Appointed by letters 
patent. 1597. 3. Of an invention: Protected 
or covered by letters patent. Also in the 
names of inventions of which the patent has 
expired, as p. leather: see LEATHER sb. 1. 1707. 
b. fig. and transf. To which one has a prop- 
rietary claim; also, special for its purpose; 
sovereign, superlative 1797. 

1. Richard II was the first to confer the peerage 
by letters-p. 1863. The Letters P. were. . written 
upon open sheets of parchment, with the Great. 
Seal pendent at the bottom 1891. 3. The venders 
of p. or quack medicines 1799, b. That p. Chris- 
tianity which has been for some time manufactur- 
ing at Clapham SYD. SMITH. 

II. 1. Open as a door, gate, etc. 1518. 2. 
Open as to situation; unenclosed; freely ac- 
ceasible. Now rare. late ME. 3. Spreading, 
expanded; spec. in Bot. opening wide, as 
petals; diverging widely from the axis, as 
branches or leaves; Zool. patulous; having a 
wide aperture, or à shallow cavity 1753. 4. 
= OPEN d. I. 5, II. I. 1508. 5. Open to 
general knowledge or use; public 1566. 

2. A circular temple, p. to the sun 1839. 4. A p. 
fact, as certain as anything in mathematics 1874. 
Hence Pa-tently adv. in a p. manner; openly, 
evidently, clearly. 

Patent (pé'-tént, pe. t-), v. 1822. [f. PATENT 
sb. and d.] 1. trans. To grant a patent to; to 
admit to some privileze or rank by letters 
patent (rare) 1828. 2. To take out or obtain a 
patent for 1822. 3. To obtain a patent right 
to land. U.S. 1874. 

2. fig. A tendency. .to fall into a style patented 
by Ouida 1900. Hence Pa:tentable a. capable of 
being patented. 

Patentee (pé'ténti-, pæt-). late ME. If. 
PATENT sb. + -EE'.] One to whom letters pa- 
tent have been granted; now esp. one who 
has patented an invention. Also fig. 

Pater. ME. [L., = father,] 1, (pæ-tə1) = 
PATERNOSTER 1, 2, (pé^to1) Schoolboys’ slang 
for father 1728. 

lPatera (pætčră). Pl. -. 1658. [L., f. 
patére be open.] 1, Rom. Antiq. A broad flat 
saucer or dish, used esp. in pouring out liba- 
tions as sacrifices. 2. Arch. An ornament 
resembling a shallow dish; any flat round 
ornament in bas-relief 1776. 

Paterfamilias (pé:toa-, pr:toafimi-lits). 
late ME. [L., f. pater father + arch. gen. of 
familia FAMILY.) 1. Rom. Law. The head of a 
family or household ; also, a person of either 
Sex and any age who is sui juris and free 
from, parental control 1850. 2. The (male) 
head of a family or household.late ME. Now 
chiefly joc. 

Paternal (päts- nah, a. 1605. L- late L. 
paternalis, f. L. paternus, f. pater father; see 
-AL!. Of. Fr. paternel.] 1. Of or belonging to a 
father or to fathers; fatherly. b. Of or be- 
longing to one's father 1667. c. That is a 
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father 1667. 2. Inherited or derived from a 
father; related on the father's side 1611. 

1. P. government, government as by a father, pa- 
ternalism. c. P. God in Filial shines, And in our 
Bliss with Filial joyns KEN. 2. My p. grandmother 
ran away with my p grandfather RUSKIN. So 
Pate'rnally adv. 1603. 

Paternalism (pátóinüliz'm), 1881. [-ISM.] 
1. The principle and practice of paternal ad- 
ministration; government as by a father, 2. 
The principle of acting in a way like that of a 
father towards his children 1893. So Pater- 
nali-stic a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of p. 

Paternity (pátómiti). late ME. L- (0) Fr. 
paternité or late L. paternitas, f. paternus; see 
-ITY.) 1. The quality of being a father; the 
relation of a father; fatherhood 1582. tb. 
Patriarchal rule —1711. 2. The quality or 
personality of an eccl, father: used as a title, 
Four, His P.; falso, a monk or priest. late 
ME. 3. Paternal origin or descent. Also fig. 
1868. 

1. Having been spared the cares. ds 1786. 3. 
The secret of the baby's p. 1882. ny of the 
historical proverbs have a doubtful p. EMERSON. 

Paternoster (pa-toang:stoa), sb. OE, I- L. 
pater noster our Father’, the first two words 
of the Lord's Prayer in Latin.) 1. The Lord's 
Prayer, esp. in Latin. b. A repetition of this 
as an act of worship ME. 2. transf. a. Any 
form of words repeated by way of a prayer, 
imprecation, or charm. late ME. b. A long 
nonsensical or tedious recital or utterance 
1663. 3. A special bead in a rosary indicating 
that a paternoster is to be said; also, the 
whole rosary ME, 4, Anything resembling a 
rosary: in Fishing, = p.-line 1839. 

2. a. Black P., White P., names of specific charms. 
il’s P., à murmured or muttered imprecation. 
ams P., a ‘dithering’ or chattering with the 

eeth. 
attrib. and Comb.: p.-line, a line used in fishing, 
with hooks attached at intervals, and weights to 
sink it; -pump, a chain-pump; -wheel, a device 
for raising water, having a number of buckets on a 
chain; - while, the time it takes to say a p. Hence 
Pa:terno'ster v. intr. to fish with a paternoster- 


line. 

Path (pap) sb. Pl. paths (pàóz). [OE. 
pep = OFris. path, pad, OLG. (Du.) pad, 
(O)HG. fad :- WGmc. *pap-, of unkn. ori- 
gin.] 1. A way beaten or trodden by the feet. 
of men or beasts, not expressly planned and 
constructed; a footway or footpath; hence 
also a walk made for foot-passengers. b. A 
track specially laid for foot or eycle racing. 
c. A track constructed for some part of ma- 
chinery to run upon, 1883. 2. The way, 
course, or line along which a person or thing 
moves, passes, or travels OE. 3. fig. A course 
of action or procedure, line of conduct, etc.; 
less commonly, a line of thought, argument, 
ete, OE. 

1. The perplex’t paths of this drear Wood MILT. 
2. Thy waye was in the see, and thy pathegin the 
greate waters COVERDALE Ps. 70(7]:19. 3. The 
paths of. 5 but to the grave GRAY. 

Comb.: p.-finder, one who discovers a p. or 
way; an explorer; -racer, a bicycle made for rac- 
ing upon a prepared p. or track; so p.-racing. 
Hence Parthless g., -ness. 

fPath, v. (OE. peppan, f. pep PATH sb. 
later prob. formed anew f. the sb.] 1. tra: 
To go upon or along, to ‘tread’ (a way, etc.). 
lit. and fig. 1807. 2. To tread, beat down by 
treading, as a path; usu. fig. -1765. 3. intr. 
To go in or as in a path; to pursue one's 
course. Also refl. -1601. 

1. Pathing young Henries unadvised wayes 1598. 

Pathan (papá, -thān). 1665. [Hind. 
Pathün.| One of a race inhabiting Afghanis- 
tan and noted for courage and fierceness in 


war. 

Pathematic (pwpimetik), a. rare. 1822. 
- Gr. maðnuarıxós liable to passions, f. sáünua, 
f. stem nah-; see next.) Pertaining to the 
passions or emotions; caused or charac- 
terized by emotion. So Pathema-:tically 
adv. Pathe:mato-logy, the doctrine of pas- 
sions or emotions. 

Pathetic (pápetik), a. (sb.) 1598. [- Fr. 
pathétique — late L. pathelicus — Gr. naðnrixós 
sensitive, f. za057ós liable to suffer, f. aabe- 
Of nabos; see PATHOS, d.] 1. Producing an 
effect upon the emotions; moving, stirring, 
affecting. Obs. in gen. sense. b. In mod. use: 
Exciting pity, sympathy, or sadness; full of 
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pathos 1737. 12. Arising from strong emo- 
tion, passionate, earnest —1755. 3. Pertaining 
or relating to the passions or emotions of the 
mind 1649. 4. Anat, A name for the fourth 
pair of cranial nerves, also called trochlear. 
So p. muscle, the superior oblique muscle of 
the eyeball, connected with the trochlear 
nerve. 1081. 

1. b. Our parting with our uncle was quite p. 
LYTTON. 3. All violent feelings. . produce. .a false- 
ness in. impressions of external things, which I 
would generally characterize as the P. fallacy’ 


RUSKIN. 

B. absol. or as sb. 1, absol. The p.: that 
which is pathetic; pathetic quality, expres- 
sion, or feeling 1712. 2. fa. sing. Pathos, or 
the expression of pathos —1849. b. pl. Pathe- 
tic expressions or sentiments; ef. heroics 1748. 
3. pl. The study of the passions or emotions 
1896, 4, Anat. Short for p. nerve: see A. 4. S0 
Pathe-tical a. (now rare), pathetic 1573; -ly 
adv.; -ness (now rare or Obs.). 

Pathic (pe-pik), sb. and a. Now rare or 
Obs. 1603. [- L. pathicus — Gr. maus, f. 
wa0-; 800 PATHOS, -I0.] A. sb. I. A man or boy 
upon whom sodomy is practised ; a catamite, 
2. One who suffers or undergoes something 
1636, 

2. A mere p. to Thy devilish art MASSINGER. 

B. adj. 1. Being, or pertaining to, a cata- 
mite 1657. 2. Undergoing something, passive 
(rare) 1857. 3. Pertaining to suffering or 
disease; morbid 1853. 

Patho- (pepo, püpo), repr. Gr. naĝo- 
comb. form of médos suffering, feeling, disease, 
etc., us in Pa-thogen [-GEN], a micrococcus 
or bacterium that produces disease. Patho- 
paria (Gr. -roua a making] (a) Rhet, à speech 
or figure of speech designed to arouse pas- 
sion or emotion; (b) Path. production of 
disease. 

Pathogenesis (prpodse-nésis). 1876. f. 
PaTHO- + -GENESIS.) Med. and Path. Pro- 
duction or development of a disease. Also 
Pathogenesy, Patho-geny, in same sense. 
So Pathogene-tic, Pathoge'nic adjs. pro- 
ducing, or relating to the production of, 
disease or bodily affection. 

Pathognomonic (pápognomq:nik), a. (sb.) 
1625. [= Gr. zadoyrwponxds (Galen), skilled 
in judging of symptoms or diseases, f. za0o- 
PATHO- + vin, f. yvóuov judge.] Med. 
and Path. A. adj. Specifically characteristic 
or indicative of a particular disease. B. sb. 
A pathognomonic sign or symptom 1704. 

Pathognomy (pàpo:gnómi) 1793. [f. as 
prec., after physiognomy.] 1. The knowledge 
orstudy of the passions or emotions, or of the 
signs or expressions of them. 2. The know- 
ledge of the signs or symptoms by which 
diseases may be distinguished (rare) 1822. 
So Pathogno-mic a. of or pertaining to p. 
1681, Pathogno-mical a. 1643. 

Pathologic (pipolo:d3ik), a. 1656, [- Gr. 
raboroyixds, f. nahe- PATHO-; see -LOGIC, Cf. Fr. 
pathologique.] Of or belonging to pathology. 

Patholo-gical, a. 1688. f. as prec. + -AL'; 
see -I0AL.] 1. Pertaining to or dealing with 
pathology. b. That is or may be the subject. 
of pathology; morbid 1845. 2. Pertaining to 
the passions or emotions (rare) 1800. Hence 
Patholo-gically adv.in relation to pathology. 

Pathologist (pápoloódsist). 1050. [f. Pa- 
THOLOGY + er.] One versed in pathology; a 
student of or writer upon diseases. 

Pathology (pàpolódsi) 1611. [- Fr. 
pathologie or mod.L. pathologia; see PATHO-, 
-LOGY.] 1. The science or study of disease; 
that department of medical science, or of 
physiology, which treats of the causes and 
nature of diseases, or abnormal bodily affec- 
tions or conditions. b. transf. The sum of 
morbid processes or conditions 1072. c. Ex- 
tended to the study of morbid or abnormal 
mental or moral conditions 1842. 2. The 
study of the passions or emotions (rare) 1681. 

Pathos (pé*pos). 1579. I- Gr. mátos suffer- 
ing, feeling, rel. to máoxew suffer, mévðos grief.] 
1. That quality in speech, writing, music, or 
artistic representation (or transf. in events, 
persons, etc.) which excites a feeling of pity 
or sadness; power of stirring tender or melan- 
choly emotion 1668. b. A pathetic expression 
or utterance (rare) 1579. 2, Suffering (bodily 
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or mental). rare. 1693. 3. In reference to art, 
esp. ancient Greek art: The quality of the 
transient or emotional, as opp. to the per- 
manent or ideal 1881, 

1. The tale of Protestant sufferings was told with 
a wonderful p. by John Foxe 1874. 

Pathway (pa-pwe'). 1536. A way that con- 
stitutes or serves as a path; a path, track, 
way. (Often fig.) 

A playne pathwaye to Christ and hys kyngedome 
BALE. High in his p. hung the Sun SCOTT. 

-pathy, repr. Gr. -záóea, lit. ‘suffering, 
feeling’, the second element of HOM(EOPATHY, 
extended to ALLOPATHY, and applied, with the 
sense ‘method of cure, curative treatment’, 
to other compounds, as hydropathy, etc. 

1Pa'tible, sb. ME. I- L. patibulum a fork- 
shaped yoke, gibbet, etc., f. patére lie open 

+ -bulum, forming names of instruments, 
ete.) A gibbet, a cross; the horizontal bar of 
a cross —1745. 

Pa · tible, a. 1600. [— L. patibilis, f. pati 
suffer; see -IBLE.] 1, Capable of suffering 
or subject to something —1834. b. Capable of 
or liable to suffering; passible ~1691. 2. Cap- 
able of being suffered, endurable (Dicts.) 
1755. 

Patibulary (pütibirlüri, a. rare. 1046. 
If. L. patibulum PATIBLE sb. + -ARY'.] Of or 
pertaining to the gallows; resembling the gal- 
lows; suggesting the gallows or hanging. 
Chiefly joc. 

I never saw a more p. phyz 1697. So Pati-bu- 
late v. trans, to hang. 

Patience (pé^féns. ME. {= (O)Fr. 
patience, tpacience — L. patientia, f. patient-, 
pr. ppl. stem of pati suffer; see -ENCE.] I. The 
practice or quality of being patient. 1. The 
suffering or enduring (of pain, trouble, or 
evil) with calmness and composure; the 
quality or capacity of so suffering or en- 
during. b. Forbearance under provocation 
of any kind; esp. bearing with others, their 
faults, limitations, ete. late ME. c. The 
calm abiding of the issue of time, processes, 
etc. late ME. d. Constancy in labour, 
exertion, or effort 1517. e. personified. late 
ME. 2. With of: The fact or capacity of 
enduring; patient endurance of (rare) 1530. 
13. Sufferance; leave 1610. 

1. That..We may with p. bear our moderate ills 
COWPER, b. I 


goe no further, Sir,..by your p., I needes must 
rest me SHAKS. 

II. Special senses. 1. A species of Dock 
(Rumez patientia), formerly used instead of 
spinach, in salads, etc. Wild P., Rumer 
obtusifolius. 1440. 2. A game of cards, of 
which there are many varieties; usu. for one 
player 1816. 

Patience-dock. 1776. [f. PATIENCE II. 1 
+ Dock sb.') 1. = prec. II. 1. 1884, 2, In the 
north of England, the Bistort (Polygonum 
bistorla), there also called Passions, Passion- 
17705 of which the leaves are eaten as greens 

Patient (pé!-fent), a. and sb. ME. .- (O)Fr. 
patient — L. patiens, patient-; see prec., -ENT.] 
A. adj. 1. Bearing or enduring (evil of any 
kind) with composure; exercising or possess- 
ing patience. b. Long-suffering, forbearing 
(to, towards). late ME. c. Quietly awaiting 
the course or issue of events, etc. late ME. 
d. Persistent, constant, unwearied in the 
face of difficulties and hindrances 1590. e. 
fig. of things 1820. 2. Const. of: Enduring 
or able to endure (evil, etc.). 1440. b. Of 
words, etc.: Capable of bearing (a partieular 
interpretation) 1638, 3, Passive. (Correl. to 
agent.) rare. 1611. 

1. Job the patientest of men MILT. b. Be ze 
pacient to alle men WYCLIF 1 Thess. 5: 14. c. I 

iow twenty persevering girls for one p. one 
RUSKIN. d. P. continuance in well doing Rom. 
2:7. e. The same bright, p. stars KEATS. 2. 
Neither are they so p. of hunger as of thirst 1600. 
B. sb. t1. A sufferer; one who suflers pa- 
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tiently -1795. 2. One who is under medical 
treatment. late ME. 3. A person or thing 
that undergoes some action, or to whom or 
which something is done, as correl. to agent, 
and dist. from instrument; a recipient 1580. 

2. He brings his Physicke After his Patients 
death SHAKS. 3. He that is not free is not an 
Agent, but a P. WESLEY. Hence fPa-tient v, 
trans. to make p.; esp. refl. to calm oneself; intr. 
to be p. Pa-tient-ly adv., -ness (now rare). 

Pati (pa-tinà). 1748. [In sense 1 — L. 
patina, -ena broad shallow dish or pan; in 
sense 2 — It. patina (whence Fr. patine — L. 
patina, Cf. PATEN.] fl. a. Archeol. The 
ancient Roman vessel so called. b. Eccl. = 
PATEN 1. —1808. 2. A film or incrustation 
produced by oxidation on old bronze, usu. of 
à green colour. Hence extended to a similar 
alteration of the surface of other substances. 
1748. 

2. The vase is of bronze, covered by a f of very 
fine green 1797. Hence Pa-tinated, Pa'tinous 
adjs. covered with a p. (sense 2), Patina'tion, 
formation of a p. So Patine (patin) = 2. 

Patio (pa. tio. 1828, [Sp., = court of a 
house.] 1. An inner court, open to the sky, in 
a Spanish, or Spanish-American house. 2. 
Mining. A yard where ores are cleaned and 
sorted; also, the Spanish process of amalga- 
mating silver ores on an open floor 1877. 

Patisserie (pati-sori). 1784. [Fr. pátis- 
serie, f. (ult.) med.L. pasticíum pastry (f. 
pasta PASTE) + -erie -ERY.] Articles of food 
made by a pastry-cook; pastry. 

Patois (pme-twa). 1043. ( (O)Fr. patois 
‘rough speech’, perh. f. OFr. patoier handle 
roughly, trample, f. patte paw, of unkn. 
origin.) A provincial form of a language 
spoken in a restricted area and having no 
literary status, Also gen. any dialect or sub- 
dialect. b. transf. 1790. c. attrib. or as adj. 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a patois 
1789. 

The Dutch p. spoken in South Africa 1893. b. 
Their language is in the patois of fraud BURKE. 

Patonce (pitons), a. 1562. [perh. alt. of 
PoTENCÉ.] Her. In cross p., u cross with its 
arms usu. expanding in a curved form from 
the centre, having ends somewhat like those 
of the cross fleury. 

Patrial (pé'-trial), a. (ob.) rare. 1629. - Fr. 
tpairial or med.L. patrialis, f. L. patria 
fatherland; see -aL'.) 1. Of or belonging to 
one's native country. 2. Gram. Applied to a 
word denoting a native or inhabitant of the 
country or place from the name of which it is 
derived; also to a suffix forming such words. 
Also as sb. A word of this class. 1854. 

2. P. isc. .connotes in from a place or stock: 
» ,Engl-isc, English 1870. 

Patriarch (pé!trifiak). l- (O)Fr. patriarche 
= eccl. L. patriarcha — Gr. zarpiipyns head of a 
family, f. zarpia family, clan + -apyns -ARCH.] 
1. The father and ruler of a family or tribe; 
spec. (pl.) in N.T., etc., the twelve sons of 
Jacob, from whom the tribes of Israel were 
descended; also, the fathers of the race, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and their fore- 
fathers. 2. In later Jewish history, applied 
(as repr, Heb. ndsi prince, chief) to the Chief 
or President of the Sanhedrim in Palestine 
(c180 B. 0. —4. P. 429) 1795. 3. Eccl. a. In ref. 
to the primitive Church: in earliest use, an 
honorific designation of bishops generally, 
becoming at length the official title of the 
bishops of Antioch, Alexandria, and Rome, 
also, later, of Constantinople, and of Jeru- 
salem. b. Hence, in the Orthodox Eastern Ch., 
the title of the bishops of the four patriarch- 
ates of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem, the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople being the (Ecumenical P. Also the 
title of the heads of the other Eastern 
Churches. c. N. C. Ch. (a) A bishop second 
only to the Pope in episcopal, and to the 
Pope and Cardinals in hierarchical, rank. (b) 
The title of the Latin bishops of Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem 
ME. d. transf. Applied unofficially to the 
chief dignitaries of other Churches 1477. 4. 
The father or founder of an order, institu- 
tion, etc., or of a science, school of thought, 
orthelike 1566. 5. A venerable old man: esp. 
the oldest man, the ‘father’ of a village, 
class, profession, etc. 1817. b. transf. The 
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head of a flock or herd: the most venerable 
object of a group 1700. 

4. The p. of political economy, Adam Smith 1866. 
5. Mr. George Bancroft, now the p. of American 
literature 1888. b. The monarch oak, the p. of the 
trees DRYDEN. A goat, the p. of the flock Scorr. 
Hence Pa'triarchdom, Pa:triarchship (rare) 
the state or office of a p.; the position or authority 
of an ancient p. 

Patriarchal (petri aka, a. 1570. [= late 
L. patriarchalis, f. patriarcha; see prec., - Ali. 
1. Of or belonging to a patriarch; of or char- 
ücteristic of the patriarchs or their times 
1656. 2. Eccl. Of or belonging to a hier- 
archical patriarch; ruled by a patriarch; of 
the nature or rank of a patriarch 1570. 3. Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a patriarchy 
1828. 4. Venerable, aged; like that of a pa- 
triarch 1837. b. tranaf, 1837. 

1. Who could to P. years live on 1687. 2. P, 
church, any one of the five great Roman basilicas, 
viz. St. John Lateran, St. Peter's, St. Paul's, St. 
Mary the ter, and St, Lawrence extra muros. 
P. cross (Her.), one with two transverse pieces, 
the upper being the shorter (an emblem of the 
patriarchs of the Gr. Church). 3. The P. theory 
of society is. the theory of its origin in separate 
families, held together by the authority and pro- 
tection of the eldest valid male ascendant 1883, 
4. b. Along the spoor of the p. old black buck 1850, 
Hence Patriarchally adr. Patria rchalism, a 
p. system of society or government. 

Patriarchate (pé'-trifiaket), 1617. [= med. 
L. patriarchatus, f. as prec.; see -ATE'] 1. 
The office, see, or residence of an ecclesiasti- 
cal patriarch. 2. = PATRIARCHY 2. 1651, 

tPatria:rchical, a. 1606. [f. PATRIARCH + 
JICAL.] 1, = PATRIARCHAL 2. —1070. 2. Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of the ancient 
patriarchs, or of the patriarchal system of 
government; like a patriarch, venerable 
1098. Hence Patria'rchically adv. 1887. 

Patriarchism (pé'-triaakiz’m). 1008. [f. as 
prec. + u.] The patriarchal system of 
organization, government, etc. 

Patriarchy (pé'-trifiaki). 1561. (- med. L.. 
patriarchia — Gr. rarpiapxia, f. marpudpxns; 8ee 
PATRIARCH, -Y?.] fl. = PATRIARCHATE I. b. 
The government of the Church by a pat- 
riarch or patriarchs. 2. A patriarchal system 
of society or government; a family, tribe, or 
society so organized 1632. 

Patrician (pătri-Jən), sb.’ and a.' late ME. 
- (O)Fr. patricien, f. I. patricius, subst. use 
of the adj. *of a noble father', f. pater, patr- 
father; see -ICIAN.] A. sb. 1. A person belong- 
ing to one of the original citizen families or 
gentes, of which the ancient Roman populus 
consisted; a Roman noble 1533. b. In the 
later Roman Empire, A member of a new 
noble order nominated by the Emperor of 
Byzantium; also, an officer, orig. a member 
of this order, sent as representative of the 
Emperor to administer the western pro- 
vinces of Italy and Africa. late ME. C. Ap- 
plied to the hereditary noble citizens of some 
of the medireval Italian republics, and to the 
higher order of the Free Cities of the German 
Empire 1611. d. gen. A nobleman, aristocrat 
1631. 2. One versed in the writings of the 
Fathers (rare) 1810. 

1. c. The sentence pass'd on Michel Steno, born 
P. BYRON. 2. Luther was no great P. COLERIDGE. 

B. adj. Of, belonging to, or composed of the 
patricians of ancient Rome; see A. 1. 1020. b. 
gen. Of or belonging to the patricians in 
Italian or German cities; noble, aristocratic 
1615. c. Applied to aristocratic or non- 
popular parties in later times 1812. 

He had a p. disdain of mobs 1879. b. You have 


strange thoughts for a p. dame BYRON. Hence 
ie srt ality, style, or spirit; also, 


Patri-cianism, 
patricians collectively. Patri-cianly adv. 
Patrician, sb.? 1659. [- L. (pl) Pa- 


friciani, t. the name of their founder, Patri- 
cius.] Ch. Hist. A member of a 4th c. here- 
ticalsect, which held that the substance of the 
flesh was the work of the devil, not of God. 
Patrician, a.“ rare. 1882. f. L. Patricius 
+ -AN.] Pertaining to, or founded by, St. 
Patrick. n 
Patriciate (patri-fiét). 1656. - L. patri 
ciatus, t. patricius; see PATRICIAN sb.*, -ATE d 
1. The position or rank of a patrician. 2. 
patrician order or class; the aristocracy 1085 
Patricidal (pwtrisai-dil), a, 1821. [f. nex 


PATRICIDE 


+ -AL'] Of, pertaining to, or resembling a 
patricide. 

Patricide' (pw-trisaid). rare. 1593. [Late 
and med.L, patricida, alt. (after pater and 
fratricida) of L. parricida PARRIOIDE'.] = 
PARRICIDE!. 

Pa · tricide“. rare. 1625. [Late and med. L. 
alt. of L. patricidium PARRICIDE'; see prec.] 
= PARRICIDE'. Also attrib. 

Patrico (pæ-triko). Vagabonds’ Cant. 1550. 
(prob. reduced form of earlier patryng cove, 
i.e. pattering, ppl. a. of PATTER v., COVE sb.*, 
quasi ‘praying fellow’ (cf. tco lad, youth 
XVI XVM. ] A priest or parson; esp. a hedge- 
priest. 

Patrimony (pe-trimeni). ME. E (O)Fr. 
patrimoine — L. patrimonium, f. pater, patr- 
father; see -MONY. Later conformed to L.] 
Property inherited from one's father or an- 
cestors; heritage, inheritance, late ME. b. 
transf. The ancient estate or endowment of 
an institution, corporation, etc.; esp. that of 
a church or religious body ME. c. fig. 1581. 

To reaue the Orphan of his Patrimonie SHAKS, b. 
P. of St. Peter, the Papal States or territory for- 
merly held by the Pope in Italy, c. The p. of a 
ner man lies in the strength and dexterity of his 
hands ADAM SMITH. Hence Patrimo-nial a. per- 
taining to or constituting a p. Patrimo-nially 


adv. 

Patriot (pé^triót, pæ-t-), sb. (d.) 1596. [- 
Fr. patriote — late L. patriota fellow-country- 
man — Gr. marpuórns, f. márpios of one's 
fathers, narols fatherland; see -0T.] Tl. A 
compatriot (rare) —1029. 2. One who exerts 
himself to promote the well-being of his 
country; one who maintains and defends his 
country’s freedom or rights 1605. b. As- 
sumed at various times by persons or parties 
whose claim to it has been denied or ridi- 
culed by others. Hence, in 18th c. used for 
‘a factious disturber of the government’ (J.). 
So sometimes, ‘Irish Patriot’. 1644. Je. 
Erron. (with of or possessive) as if = lover, 
devotee 1641. B. attrib. or adj. That is, or 
has the character of, a patriot; characteristic 
of a patriot; patriotic 1732. 

A. 2. Such as were known patriots, Sound lovers 
of their country B. Joxs. b. Gull'd with a Patriots 
name, whose Modern sense Is one that wou'd by 
Law supplant his Prince DRYDEN. So Pa:triotess 
(rare), a female p. 

Patriotic (pé'trig-tik, pæt-), a. 1653. [= 
late L. patrioticus = Gr. marpwwnnds, f. na- 
tpubrns PATRIOT; see -Ic.] tl. Of or belonging 
to one's country —1053. 2. Having the chai 
acter of a patriot; characteristic of a patriot; 
marked by devotion to the wellbeing or 
interests of one’s country 1757. 

2. The threatened invasion. .roused the p. feeling 
of all classes 1867. So Patrio:tical a, (rare). Pa- 
trio'tically adv. 

Patriotism (pé'triótiz?m, pa-t-). 1720. (f. 
Parnror + -ISM. Of. Fr. patriotisme.] The 
character or passion of a patriot; love of or 
zealous devotion to one's country. Some- 
times ironical (cf. PATRIOT 2 b). 

P. must be founded in great. 5 and sup- 
ported by great virtues 1738. P. is the last refuge 
of a scoundrel JOHNSON. 

Patripassian (petripe:siin), sb. and a. 
1574. (- eccl. L. patripassianus (Filastrius 
IV), f. L. pater, patr- + passus having suffer- 
ed; see PASSION, -IAN. Cf. Fr. palripassien.] 
A. sb. One who held, as certain early heretics, 
that God the Father suffered with or in the 
person of the Son for the redemption of man. 
B. adj. Belonging to, or involving the doc- 
trine of, the Patripassians 1727. Hence 
Patripa:ssianism. 

Patristic (pütri-stik), a. and sb. 1837. [= 
G. patristisch, f. L. pater, patr-; see -ISTIO.] 
A. adj. a. Of or pertaining to the study of the 
writings of the Fathers of the Church, as in 
P. learning; b. hence, loosely, of or pertain- 
ing to the Fathers themselves, or their 
writings, as in p. works, doctrines 1874. B. sb. 
1. A student or adherent of the doctrines or 
opinions of the Fathers 1842. 2. pl. The study 
of the lives, writings, or doctrines of the 
Fathers 1847. 86 Pa-trist (rare), one versed 
in the lives or writings of the Fathers. 
Patri-stical a. 1831, -ly adv. Patri-sticism, 
prop., a system founded upon the study of 
the Fathers; loosely, the doctrine or mode 
of thought of the Fathers themselves. 
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Patrix (pé'-triks). Also patrice. PI. pa- 
trices, 1883. [f. L. pater, patr- father, as a 
correlative term to matriz.) A die, punch, or 
pattern used to form matrices in type- 
founding, etc. 

tPatro'cinate, v. 1611. [f. patrocinat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. patrocinari patronize, de- 
fend, rel. to patronus PATRON; see -ATE?.] 
trans. To champion, maintain, patronize (a 
cause, ete.) —1822. So tPatrocina-tion, 
fPatro'ciny, patronage, protection 1450. 

Patrol (patrol), sb. 1004. I- G. patrolle, 
-ouille — Fr. patrouille, f. patrouiller; see 
next.] 1, The action of going the rounds of a 
garrison, camp, etc. for the purpose of watch- 
ing, guarding, and checking disorder; the 
perambulation of a town or district by a 
police constable or detachment of police for 
the protection of life and property. Also fig. 
and transf. 2. A detachment of the guard, a 
police constable, or a detachment of police, 
told off for these purposes 1670. 3. A detach- 
ment of troops sent out in advance of a 
column, regiment, etc., to reconnoitre 1702. 
4. One of the smaller units of a troop of Boy 
Scouts, consisting of six scouts, commanded 
by a p. leader 1908. 

3. The French pushed their patroles of cavalry 
near the town SOUTHEY. 

attrib. and Comb. as p. duty, etc.: p.-wagon 
(U.S.), a prison-van. Hence Patro-Iman (chiefly 
U.S.), a man who is on p. . à police constable 
attached to a particular beat or district. 

Patrol (pütró"), v. Infi. patrolled, 
patrolling, 1691. [- Fr. patrouiller paddle 
about in mud (cf. OFr. patoier), f. patte paw, 
foot, with ending from dial. gadroville mud, 
dirty water.] 1. inir. To act as patrol; to 
reconnoitre as a patrol, b. To traverse a beat 
or district as constable or patrolman. 2. 
trans. To go over or round (a camp, garrison, 
town, ete.) for the purpose of watching, 
guarding, etc.; to traverse (a beat or district) 
as constable, etc.; to traverse leisurely in all 
directions 1765. 

Patron (pé'tron), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. patron 
~= L, patronus protector of clients, advocate, 
defender, f. pater, patr- father.] I. Senses 
conn, w. ancient L. patronus. 1. One who 
stands to another or others in relations 
analogous to those of a father; a lord or 
master; a protector; fa lord superior; fa 
founder of a religious order. 2. Rom. Antiq. 
The former master of a manumitted slave, 
who retained certain legal claims upon him. 
b. A person of distinction who protected a 
client (see CLIENT 1) in return for certain 
services. Hence allusively. 1560. c. Rom. 
Antiq. An advocate, a pleader; hence fig. 
late ME. 3. One who lends his influential 
support to advance the interests of a person, 
cause, art, ete.; spec. in 17th and 18th c. the 
person who accepted the dedication of a 
book. late ME. b. An advocate or champion 
of a theory or doctrine. Now rare. 1573. 
€. One who supports a practice, a form of 
sport, an institution, ete. Also (in trades- 
men's language), a regular customer. 1005. 

3. Books..ought to have no patrons but truth 
and reason BACON. A p. of some thirty charities 
[oe €. The patrons of the public-house 

II. Senses arising in med. Latin. 1. One who 
holds the right of presentation to an eccl. 
benefice. (The earliest sense in Eng. use.) 
ME. 2. The special tutelary saint of a person, 
place, craft, etc.; often p. saint. late ME. tb. 
A tutelary pagan divinity —1697. 

2. Saint Nicholas is the great P. of Mariners 1718. 

III. Senses repr. mod. Romanic uses. 1. 
The captain or master of a galley, or of a 
coasting vessel in the Mediterranean (now 
rare). late ME. 12. A master or owner of 
slaves or captives (in the Levant, etc.) —1719. 
3. The host or landlord of an inn (in Spain) 
1878. 

IV. Applied to things. a. A case for holding 
pistol-cartridges. (Fr. patron, patronne.) b. A 
cartridge (G. patrone). Obs. exe. Hist. 1683. 

attrib. and Comb., as p. deity, god, martyr, etc.: 
p. saint - sense II. 2. So Pa- tron v. (rare) to act. 
as p. to, to champion as a p. ; to patronize. Patro- 
EAT (pätröu-näl,, part-, pé-tronal) or per- 
taining to a. pe or p. saint (e.g. the p. val of a 
church); of the nature of a p. 1611. "tronate, 
the position, right, or duty of a p.; the jurisdiction 


PATTEN 


or possession of a p. Pa · tronless a. Pa:tronship. 

Patron, obs. variant of PATTERN. 

Patronage (pm:trónéds), sb. late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. patronage, f. patron; see PATRON, -AGE. 
Cf. med.L. patronaticum, patronagium.] The 
office or action of a Patron, 1. Eccl. The 
right of presentation to an eccl. benefice; 
advowson. 2. Guardianship, tutelary care, 
as of a divinity or saint. arch. or Obs. 1582. 
3. The action of a patron in supporting, en- 
couraging, or countenancing a person, in- 
stitution, work, art, etc. Orig. implying the 
action of a superior. 1553. tb. spec. Protec- 
tion, defence; protectorship —1844. c. The 
action of patronizing or condescending to a 
person 1829. d. In commercial or colloq. 
use: The financial Support given by cus- 
tomers in making use of a line of steamers, 
a hotel, store, shop, etc. 1804. 4. The control 
of appointments to offices, privileges, ete., in 
the public service 1769. 

3. Henry's p. of letters was highly commendable 
1830. c. There was a little savor of p. in the gener- 
ous hospitality she exercised among her simple 
neighbors 1883. 

attrib.: P. Secretary (in Great Brtitain), the 
Secretary of the Treasury through whom the p. of 
that department is administered and appoint- 
ments to departments under its control made. 
Hence +Pa-tronage v, (rans. to PATRONIZE. 

Patroness (pé'-tronés, po-t-), sb. late ME. 
[- med.L. patronissa, fem. of L. patronus; 
see PATRON, -E88',| A female patron, patron 
saint, or tutelary deity; also fig. 

P. of a ball Byron, fig. Befriend me Night best 
P. of grief MILx. 

Patronize (pw-trónoiz), v. 1589. [= Fr. 
tpatroniser or med. L. patronizare; see PAT- 
RON, Ik. ] I. (rans. To act as a patron (or 
tpatron saint) towards; to protect, support, 
countenance, encourage. Also absol. tb. To 
defend, support, stand by; to countenance 
-1785. te. Said of things —1710. 2. To treat 
with a manner or air of condescending notice 
1797. 3. In commercial or colloq. use: To 
frequent as a customer or visitor; to favour 
with one's presence, resort to 1801. 

1. He patronizes the Orphan and Widow, assists 
the Friendless, and guides the Ignorant ADDISON. 
2. The aristocracy..patronized him with con- 
descending dexterity DISRAELI. Hence Pat- 
roniza:tion, the action or fact of patronizing. 
Pa:tronizer. Pa'tronizingly adv. with the man- 
ner or air of a patron. 

Patronym (pe:trónim). rare. 1834. [- 
Gr. marpówvuos, f. warp, marp- father + 
õvopa, Doric óvoua name.] = next, B. 

Patronymic (petréni-mik), a. and sb. 1612. 
- late L. patronymicus — Gr. matpwvvpurós, 
f. marpúvvuos; see prec. and -10.] A. adj. Of a 
name; Derived from the name of a father or 
ancestor, esp. by addition of a suffix or prefix 
indicating descent. Also said of such a suffix 
or prefix. 1669. B. sb. A patronymic name; a 
name derived from that of a father or ances- 
tor; a family name. 

A. The by ae p. suffix corresponding to the 
Danish -son is -ing 1894. B. Their 1 p. is 
MacAlpine Scorr. So Patrony-mical a. 1656; 
-ly adv, by a p. 

Patroon (pátrü'n). 1602. [var. of PATRON 
in some Fr. applications. In sense 4- Du. 
patroon; see -00N.] fl. = PATRON I. 3, —1697. 
12. = PaTRON III. 2. 1704. 3. = PATRON 
III. 1. Now rare. 1743. 4. In U.S, A possessor 
of a landed estate and certain manorial 
privilezes, granted under the old Dutch 
governments of New York and New Jersey, 
to members of the (Dutch) W. India Com- 
pany 1758. Hence Patroo-nship, the posi- 
tion, or estate, of à p. 

\(Pat(tjamar (pe-timaa). E. Ind. 1598. 
[- Pg. patamar — Marathi pattamári, f. patta 
tidings + -màri carrier.) t1. A courier 1782. 
2. An Indian advice-boat or dispatch-boat; 
spec. a lateen-rigged sailing-vesse] used on 
the west coast of India 1704. 

Pat(t)ée (pate, peti), a. 1480. [- Fr. 
patté(e, t. palle paw, of unkn. origin. In 
early form paty; see -Y*.] Her. Applied to a 
cross the arms of which are nearly triangular, 
being very narrow where they meet and 
widening out towards the extremities, so that 
the whole composes nearly a square. 

Patten (pe-t’n), sb. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
patin, f. patle paw, foot (see prec.) + -in 
(repr. L. -inus -INE').] 1. A name applied at 


PATTER 


different periods to various kinds of foot- 
gear, e.g. to wooden shoes or clogs, *chopins', 
etc. Now only in sense b. b. spec. A kind of 
overshoe worn to raise the ordinary shoes 
out of the mud or wet; consisting of a 
wooden sole mounted on an iron oval ring, 
or the like, by which the wearer is raised an 
inch or two from the ground 1575. 2. A skate 
(local or alien). [= Fr. patin.] 1617, 3. Arch. 
A base or foot: the base of a column; the 
sole for the foundation of a wall, etc. 1643. 
1. b. Good housewives..Safe thro’ the Wet on 
clinking Pattens tread Gay, Phr, To run on pat- 
Eas LU Jig. of the tongue), to make a great 


cl = 

Comb., as p.-maker (now esp. as the name of 
one of the London City Companies). Hence 
Partten v. intr. to go about on pattens; also, to 
skate (local). Pa-ttened a, wi pattens. 

Patter (bie. tai), sb. 1758. [f. PATTER v.', 
sense 3.] 1. The cant or peculiar lingo of any 
profession or class; any language not gener- 
ally understood. b. Name for the oratory of 
à Cheap Jack, a conjurer, or the like; also for 
*jaw' 178.. c. collog. Mere talk; chatter, 
gabble 1858. 2. Rapid speech introduced into 
a song; also, familiarly, the words of a song, 
comedy, etc. 1876. 

3 my name in your p.“, said the gipsy 


1875. 

attrib, and Comb., as p.-speech; p.-song, a 
humorous song in which many words ps ued to 
a few notes and sung rapidly. 

Patter (puto), sb.* 1844. [f. PATTER v.*] 
The action or fact of pattering; a quick suc- 
cession of pats, taps, ete, 

Patter (pitas), v. late ME. (f. PATER 1 
= Paternoster: from the rapid recitation of 
the paternoster, eto. as in saying the rosary.) 
11. intr. To repeat the Paternoster, esp. in a 
rapid, mechanical, or indistinct way; to 
mumble one's prayers —1642. 2. (rans. To say 
over (prayers, charms, etc.) in a rapid mech- 
anical manner. late ME, 3. inir. To talk 
rapidly, without much regard to sense or 
matter; to jabber; to prattle. b. Jn Pedlars" 
slang, To talk, to speak; to ‘speechify’, like a 
Cheap Jack, or a conjurer. c. To talk the 
slang or ‘patter’ of thieves, beggars, etc. late 
im 4. trans. (slang.) To talk (some language) 

2. For mass or prayer can I rarely tarry, Save to 
p.an Ave Mary cor. 4. You SiL»! French more 
Or less 1857. To 50 Slash, to speak slang. Hence 
Pa'tterer, one who patters or speaks patter. 

Patter (pmw-taa), v.“ 1611. [dim. and fre- 
quent..of Pat v.; see -ER*.] 1. inir. To make 
a rapid succession of pats, taps, or the like, 
as raindrops on a window-pane. 2. To run 
with a rapid succession of short quick sound- 
ing steps 1806. 3. (rans, (causal) To cause to 
come or fall with a rapid succession of slight 
PETS eee ee 

. rai inst. 

1818, 2. Away ilo pattered full speed dg rans 

Pattern (pætəm), sb. (ME. patron — Fr.; 
a doublet of PATRON. The pron. (pa-tr’n, 
pa-toan) began to be used in XVI, and by 1700 
patron and pattern had been differentiated. ] 

l. An example or model deserving imita- 
tion; a model of a particular excellence, late 
ME. 2. A model, design, plan, etc., from 
which something is to be made. Also fig. ME. 
3. spec. In Founding. ta. A matrix, a mould. 
b. A figure in wood or metal from which a 
mould is made for a casting. 1508. 14, A 
copy; a likeness, similitude (rare) 1714. 5. 
A sample. Also fig. 1644. 6. An example, an 
instance; esp. a typical instance, a signal ex- 
ample 1555. 17. A precedent —1672. 8. A de- 
corative or artistic design, as for china, etc. ; 
this design carried out in the manufactured 
article; style, type, or class of. design. Also 
fransf. 1582. 9. A specimen model of a pro- 
posed coin, not subsequently adopted. Dist, 
from a proof. 1837. 10. A dress-length. U.S. 
1847. 11, Gun-making. The marks made by 
the shot from a gun on a target, in respect of 
their closeness together and even distribu- 
tion within a given radius from the central 
point 1881. 12. In Ireland, A patron saint's 
day; hence transf. the festivities of the day 
1745. 13. attrib. or adj. Serving as a model; 
typical, archetypal; ideal, model. Occas. 
hyphened to the sb. 1809. 

1. For all an example, for no one a p. Swirr. A p. 

of the domestic virtues 1870. 2. fig. By th' pat- 
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terne of mine owne thoughts, I cut out The puritie 
of his SHAKS. 5. A tailor, with his books of pat- 
terns just imported from Paris 1829, 6. The only 

. of consistent gallantry I have met with LAMB. 
E Tit. A. v. iii. 44. 8. transf. The broken frames. . 
cast patterns on the ground DICKENS, 13. Two p. 


young ladies, with p. deportment C. BRONTÉ. 
attrib, and Comb.: p.-book, (a) a book of pat- 
terns or designs; (b) a blank book of to 


hold patterns; -box (Wearing), a box containing 


y rib., as patte: 
card culter, etc.; -chain (Weaving), a device for 
bringing the shuttles automatically from the p.- 
box to the picker in the required sequence; -de- 
signer, -drawer; -maker, one who makes pat- 
terns; spec. one who arranges textile patterns for 
weaving. 

Pattern, v. 1581. [f. prec.] I. tl. (rans. 
a. To design, sketch, plan. SIDNEY. tb. To be 
a pattern for; to prefigure -1054. 2. To make 
(something) after a pattern or model; to 
model, fashion. Const. after, on, upon; talso 
by, from, to 1608. 3. To match, to parallel, to 
equal; to compare (a person or thing fo or 
with another). Obs. or arch. 1586, 4, To take 
as a pattern; to imitate, copy (rare) 1601, 

1. b. Meas. for M. II. I. 30. 2. To patterne our 
obedience to the holy Angels 1608, tP. out, to 
ne out according to some p. 3. Wint. T. III. ii. 


II. 1. (rans. To work or decorate with a pat- 
tern; also trunsſ. to adorn withlight and shade, 
or with variegated colouring 1857. 2. infr. Of 
a gun: To distribute the shot in a pattern: 
see PATTERN sb. 11. 

1. The walls..that Giotto patterned RUSKIN. 
Hence Pa:tterning bl. sb. the production or ar- 
rangement of patterns; coner, work done accord- 
ing to a pattern. Pa-tterner, one who draws or 
composes patterns. 

Pattinsonize (pw-tinsonoiz), v. 1859, t. 
name of H. L. Pattinson, inventor of the pro- 
cess; soe -IZE.] frans. To extract silver from 
(argentiferous lead-ore) by the Pattinson 
process, So Pattinsoniza-tion 1881. 

Pattle, pettle (pat, pet'. Sc. and n. 
dial. late ME, [Cf. PADDLE sb.', with which 
it partly coincides in meaning.] A tool like a 
small spade with a long handle, used chiefly 
to remove the earth adhering to a plough. 

Patty (pti). 1710, [alt. of PATE by assoc, 
with PasrY.] A little pie or pasty. Hence 
Pa-tty-cake; also erron. for PAT-A-CAKR. 

Pattypan (pætipæn). 1660. [f. prec. + 
Paw ch. J fi, = PATTY —1700. 2. A small tin 
pan or shape in which patties are baked 1094. 

Patulous (pe-tiùləs), a. 1616. f. L. patulus 
spreading, f. patére be open; see -obs.] 1. 
Open; expanded; wide open. 2. Spreading; 
said esp. of the boughs of a tree 1682. 3. Bot. 
Spreading outwards 1756. 

2. His hands and feet are large and p. 1875. 
Hence Pa-tulous-ly adv., -ness. 

Pauci- (pisi) comb. form of L. paucus 
few, little, as in Pauci-loquent, uttering few 
words; whence Pauci-loquently adv. Pau- 
ciloquy, sparingness of speech. Pauci- 
Spiral a. having few whorls, as a shell; so 
Paucispi-rated a. 

Paucity (positi. late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
paucité or L. paucitas, f. paucus few; see -ITY.] 
1. Fowness; a small number. 2. Smallness 
of quantity; scantiness 1650. 

1. Having to capitulate owing to. the p. of its 
defenders JowETT. 2. P. of evidence 1858. 

Paughty (piti, Se. páxti), a. Sc. and m. 
dial. 1572. [Of unkn. origin.] Haughty; in- 
solent. 

Paul (pil). late ME. E- OFr. Pol (mod. Paul) 
i= L. Paulus.] 1. English form of L. Paulus, 
the ‘Apostle of the Gentiles’ (Acts 13:9). 
2. [repr. It. Paolo Paul.] = PAOLO 1767. 3. 
Paul Pry: a very inquisitive person (name 
of a character in a comedy by John Poole, 
1825); also attrib. 1829. b. Hence Paul-Pry 
v. intr. to be impertinently prying 1839. tå. 
Paul's: pop. name of St, Paul's Cathedral 
in London; formerly a resort of loungers and 
gossips. (Now always Sf. Paul's.) Hence 
attrib. in Paul's Alley, Cross, etc. late ME. 

1. For proverbial phr. cf. PETER. 3. attrib. It will 
cure her of her Paul-Pry tricks 1870. 4. This oyly 
ll is knowne as well as Poules SHAKS. 

Comb. with Paul's: Paul's betony, a species of 
Veronica, the Wood Speedwell (F. officinalis). 
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Pauldron. 1594. Var. of POULDRON. 

Paulian (pü-lián). 1449. [- eccl. L. Paulia- 
nus (Ambrosiaster), f. Paulus; see AN.] 
Ch. Hist. One of a sect who rejected the per- 
sonality of the Logos and the Holy Spirit, 
and denied the pre-existence of Christ as 
*the eternal Son of God'; founded by Paul 
of Samosata in the 3rd c. So Pau-lianist, 
Pau-lianite. 

Paulician (poli-f'ün), sb. and d. 1574. t- 
med. L. Pauliciani, Gr. IT«viucavot, f. (most 
prob.) Paulof Samosata (see prec.), with whom 
they had affinities; see -ICIAN.] Ch. Hist, A. 
8b. A member of a sect which arose in Armenia 
in the 7th c., holding modified Manichwan 
opinions. B. adj. Of or belonging to this sect. 

Pauline (pà'loin), a. and sb. late ME. [= 
med. L. Paulinus, f. Paulus PAUL; see -INE!.] 
A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
St. Paul, his writings, or his doctrines 1817. 

The P. Epistles 1876. 

B.sb. I. A member of certain religious orders 
so named. late ME. 2. A scholar of St. Paul's 
School, London 1867. 

1. Some be Paulines, some be Antonynes 1550. 
2. The Paulines were aoe amous for cali- 
graphy 1867. Hence Pawlinism, P. theology. 

'au-linist, an adherent of St. Paul or his doc- 
trine, Paulini-stic a. of or pertaining to a 
Paulinist or Paulinism. 

Paulism (pó-liz^m). 1823. t. PAUL + 
The doctrine of St. Paul; Paulinism, 

Paulist (pQ-list). 1678. [f, as prec. + As.] 
1, In India, a name for a Jesuit, from their 
church of St. Paulin Goa, 2, A member ofa 
Roman Catholic association, the Congregation 
of the Missionary Priests of St. Paul the 
Apostle, founded at New York in 1858. 

Paulite (pó-loit) 1839. t. name of St. 
Paul, L. Paulus + ARI 1.) One of an order 
of monks, also called Hermits of St. Paul, 
founded in 1215, at Budapest. Also attrib. 

Paulo-post-future (pole post fd tina, 
*tfox), a, and sb. 1824. [- mod. L. paulo post 
futurum, tr. Gr. ó per’ dMyov uéMor the fu- 
ture after a little. In xix grammars called 
also ‘third future’, 'futurum exactum", 
"futurum perfectum’, ‘future perfect?.] 1. A 
name of a tense of the passive voice of Greek 
verbs, used chiefly to state that an event will 
take place immediately. 2. allusively. A fu- 
ture which is a little after the present; a by- 
and-by; (belonging to) an immediate or 
proximate future 1848. 

2. Shelley's..anticipated profits were in the 
paulo-post-future 1887. So Pau:lo-po'st d. IL, 
paulo post], a little subsequent; also Pau:lo-pa'st 
a. sus to something lately finished, (nonce- 
wd.) 

(Paulownia (pólovniá, poló*nià). 1847. 
[After Anna Paulowna, daughter of the Tsar 
Paul I; see -14*.] Hot. A genus of Scrophu- 
lariacew, comprising the single species P. 
imperialis, a Japanese ornamental tree with 
purplish trumpet-shaped flowers blossoming 
in early spring. n 

Paunch (pónf, sb. late ME. [- AFr. 
pa(u)nche, ONFr. panche, var. of OFr. pance 
(mod. panse) += Rom. *pantice, L. panter, 
pantic- (esp. pl.) bowels, intestines.) 1. = 
BELLY sb. 5. Now usu. dyslogistic, implying 
prominence, gluttony, etc. 2. The first and 
largest stomach of a ruminant; the rumen. 
late ME. b. esp. as used for food; tripe. late 
ME. 

Paunch, panch (pon sb.* 1626. (prob. 
identical with prec. through use of OFr. 
pance for belly armour.) Naut. a. A thick 
strong mat, made of interlaced spun yarn or 
strands of rope, used on a ship to prevent 
chafing. b. A wooden covering or shield on 
the fore side of a mast (rubbing p.), to preserve 
it from chafing when the masts or spars are 
lowered. ial. 

Paunch (pon, v. Now rare or dial. 
1530. [f. PAUNCH sb.'] 1. trans. To stab 1 
the paunch; also loosely, to stab. 2. To out 
open the paunch of (an animal); to disem 
bowel, eviscerate 1570. 13. To fill the belly, 
to glut. (Also intr. for re/f.)'-1035. e 

1. Batter his skull, or p. him with a stake SHA) of 

Paunchy (pònfi), a. 1598. [t. PAUNOM 
5b.  -Y] Having a large paunch; big 
bellied. Hence Pau-nchiness. l 

Pauper (pd. pon. 1516. l- L. pauper poor 
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1. A poor person. a. In Law: One allowed, 
on account of poverty, to sue or defend in a 
court of law, without paying costs (in forma 
pauperis) 1631. b. gen. A person destitute of 
means of livelihood; a beggar. (Now assoc. 
with c.) 1516, c. spec. A person in receipt of 
poor-law relief 1775. 2. a, attrib, (in apposi- 
tion) or as adj. That is a pauper; destitute 
1809. b. attrib. Ot, belonging or relating 
to, or intended for a pauper or paupers, as p.- 
asylum, -grave, -rate, -system 1823. 

1. c. The p. lives better than the free labourer; 
the thief better than the iv EMERSON. 2. a. Edu- 
cating p. children 1846. Hence Pau-perdom, the 
condition of a p., destitution; paupers collectively. 
Pau:perism, the condition of paupers; the exis- 
tence of a p. class; poverty, with dependence on 
public relief; coner. paupers collectively. 

Pauperize (po:poroiz) v. 1834. [f. prec. 
+ AE. I trans. To reduce to the condition of 
a pauper; esp. to make dependent on public 
relief. Also absol. 

The charity that pauperizes 1902. Hence Pau:- 
periza:tion, 

Pausal (pQzál) a. (sb.) 1877. [f. PAUSE 
8b. + -AL',] Of or pertaining to a pause or the 
pause in a sentence; in Heb. Gram. applied to 
the form which a word receives in the pause. 

Pause (pz), sb. 1440. - (O)Fr. pause or L. 
pausa — Gr. nadois, f. navew stop, cease. In 
the mus. sense — It. pausa.] 1. A short inter- 
val of inaction or silence; occas. spec. an 
intermission arising from uncertainty, a hesi- 
tation. b. (Without article.) Intermission, 
waiting, hesitation, suspense 1593. 2. spec. An 
intermission, stop, or break made, according 
to the sense, in speaking or reading; in Pros- 
ody, a ceesura; also, a break of definite length 
in a verse, occupying the time of a syllable or 
à number of syllables. Also transf. in a piece 
of music, 1440. 3. Mus. ta. A character de- 
noting an interval of silence; a rest 1674. 
b. The character ^ or & placed over or 
under a note or rest to indicate that it is to 
be lengthened indefinitely. (Also placed 
over a double bar at the conclusion of a 
piece, and rarely over à single bar in the 
course of it.) 1806, 

1, There was a p. before the preacher spoke again 
GEO. ELIOT. b. Sad p. and deep regard beseem the 
sage BHAKS. Phr. To give p. to, to put to a p., to 
cause to stop or hesitate; to ‘pull up. At p., paus- 
ing, not proceeding; in suspense; You stand there 
at p., and silent RUSKIN. Hence Pauseful a., -ly 
adv, Pau'seless d., «ly adv. 

Pause (poz) v. 1526. [f. PAUSE sb. or Fr. 
pauser or L. pausare.] I. intr, To make a 
pause; to stop (temporarily), to wait; to stop 
for deliberation or on account of uncer- 
tainty; to hesitate, hold back. tb. rell. in 
same sense 2 Hen, IV, Iv. iv. 9. 2. To dwell, 
linger upon, some particular word or thing 
1 


1. Why doth the Tew p.? take thy forfeiture 
SHAKS, I p. for a Reply SHAKS. 2. Other Offen- 
ders we will p. vpon SHAKS. Hence Paurser (rare), 
one who pauses. Pau'singly adv. 

JPauxi (po*ksi). 1753. [~ Sp. pauzi, now 
pauji (pawxi) = Mexican pausi (pauJi).] 
The Galeated Curassow (Paucis galeata). 

Pavage (pévéds). ME. [- (O)Fr. pavage 
(in med. L. pavagium XII), f. paver; see PAVE 
v., -AGE.] 1. A tax or toll towards the paving 
of highways or streets; also, the right to levy 
this. 2. The action of paving, the laying of a 
pavement, Also altrib. 1553. 

Pavan (pw. vän). 1535. [~ Fr. pavane — Sp. 
pavana, poss. f. pavon i= L. pavo, -on- PEA- 
COOK.) A grave and stately dance, in which 
the dancers were elaborately dressed; intro- 
duced into England in the 16th c. b. Music 
for this dance or in its rhythm, which is 
duple and very slow 1545. 

Pave (pé'v), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. paver, prob. 
back-formation from tpavement PAVEMENT.] 
1. trans. To lay or cover with a pavement (a 
road, street, yard, ete.; hence, a town, house, 
etc.); see PAVEMENT 1. b. To overlie as a 
pavement 1600. 2. fig. To cover or overlay as 
with a pavement. late MB. 

1. The court is pavid with Mosaique stone 1585. 
b. They had more Rubies than wold paue Cheap- 
side 1600. 2. Hell is paved with good intentions 
1771. Phr. To p. the way, to prepare the way (for 
something to come); to lead on to an object in 
view, 

lPavé (pave). 1764. [Fr., subst. use of pa. 
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pple. of paver Pave v.] 1. A paved street, 
road, or path. 2. A setting of diamonds, ete., 
placed close together like the stones of a 
pavement, so that no metal is visible. Also 
attrib., as p.-effect 1871. 

1. On the pavé: see on the PAVEMENT. 

Paved (pé'vd), ppl. a. late ME. [f. PAVE 
v. + -ED'.] Laid with a pavement; having a 
pavement; tset or laid together as a pave- 
ment. 

There was vnder his feet, as it were a paued 
worke of a Saphire stone Ezod. 24:10. 

Pavement (pé-vmént), sb, ME. I- OFr. 
pavement — L. pavimentum beaten or rammed 
floor, f. pavire beat down, ram; see -MENT.] 
1. A piece of paved work, a paved surface; 
the superficial covering of a floor, yard, 
Street, etc., formed of stones, bricks, tiles, or, 
in later times, blocks of wood, fitted closely 
together; also, an undivided surface of ce- 
ment, concrete, asphalt, etc. b. The paved 
part of a publie thoroughfare; now only spec. 
the paved footway by the side of a street, 
as dist. from the roadway ME. c. U.S. = 
ROADWAY 2, d. The floor of a mine 1839. e. 
A seam of fire-clay underlying a seam of coa! 
2. Anat. and Zool. A level hard surface form 
ed by close-set teeth, bony plates, or the like 
1847. 

1. b. On the p. (after Fr. sur le pavé), walking the 
Streets, without lodging, abandoned; I was left 
completely on the p. 1818. fig. Or like a gallant 
Horse falne in first ranke, Lye there for pauement 
to the abiect reere SHAKS. 

attrib, and Comb., as p.-stone, etc.; p.-artist, one 
who draws figures or scenes on the flagged p. in 
coloured chalks in order to get money from pas- 
sers-by; -tooth, a broad flat tooth forming with 
others a p. in sense 2, as in the Port Jackson shark. 
Hence Fa. vement v. trans. to lay with a pave- 
ment; to pave (chiefly in pa. pple.) 1634. 

Paven (p'vén), ppl. a. Chiefly poet. 1634. 
lirreg. f. Pave v., after shaven, eto. = PAVED. 

Payer (pé-voi. ME. If. PAVE v. + -ER!.] 
1. One who paves, a paviour. 2. A paving- 
stone or tile 1696. 

Pavia (pé^vià) 1753. [mod.L.; named 
after Peter Paaw (Pavius), Professor of Bot- 
any at Leiden 1589-1617; see -1A*.] Bot. A 
genus of trees and shrubs (N. O. Sapindacea) 
closely allied to the Horse-chestnut, but dis- 
tinguished by having a smooth, not prickly, 
capsule; hence called Buck-eye, or Smooth- 
fruited Horse-chestnut. Hence Payiin 
(péviin), Chem. a fluorescent substance, 
Ci H, Ole, existing in the bark of P. and 
other trees; also called FRAXIN. 

Pa vid (p. vid), a. rare. 1656. - L. pavidus, 
t. pavére quake with fear; see -In'.] Fearful, 
timid. 

Pavilion (pávilyon), sb. ME. - (O)Fr. 
pavillon tent, canopy += L. papilio, on- 
butterfly, tent.] I. I. A tent, esp. a large one, 
rising to a peak above, b. Her. A tent as a 
heraldic bearing 1725. te. A canopied litter 
-1708. 2. fig. Anything likened to a tent 
1535. 

1. This mountaine..resembling perfectly the 
fashion of a p., or of a sugar loafe 1604. 2. He 
made darknes his pauylion rounde aboute him 
COVERDALE 2 Sam. 22:12. 

II. In transf. and techn. uses, chiefly from 
French. 1. A French gold coin struck by 
Philip VI of Valois in 1329, the obverse of 
which represented the king seated under a ca- 
nopy or pavillon. Also applied to the royal 
d'or Struck by the Black Prince for use in 
Guienne, etc. 1755. 2. A light ornamental 
building or pleasure-house; also, a building 
attached to a cricket or other ground, for the 
convenience of spectators and players 1087. 
3. A projecting subdivision of a building or 
facade, often elaborately decorated, forming 
an angle, or the central feature of a large pile 
1676, b. A detached or semi-detached sub- 
division of a hospital 1858. f4. A flag or 
ensign —1778. +5. Bot. The spreading part of 
the corolla of a flower; the vezillum or stan- 
dard in a papilionaceous flower —1796. 6. 
The part of a brilliant-cut diamond between 
the girdle and the collet 1751. 7. Anat. a. The 
pinna or auricle of the ear 1842. b. The 
fimbriated extremity of a Fallopian tube 
1857. 

2. The handsome p. which was recently built [at 
Lord's] 1891. 
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attrib. and Comb.: p.-facet, any one of the four 
largest facets in the p. of a brilliant-cut diamond, 

Pavilion (pávilyon) v. ME. [f. prec.] 
1. trans. To set, place, or enclose in or as in a 
pavilion; to canopy. 2. To furnish or set (a 
field, ete.) with pavilions 1667. 

2. The field Pavilion'd with his Guardians bright 


T. 
Paving (pé!-vin), vòl. sb. late ME. [-ING!.] 
The action of PAVE v.; coner. a pavement; the 
material of which a pavement is composed, 
Also attrib., as p.-stone, tile, etc. 

Paviour, -ior (pé'-viox). late ME. [Earlier 
pavier, alt. (see -IER 2) — (O)Fr. paveur, f. 
paver PAVE v. + -eur -ER* 3; see -0UR.] 1. One 
who paves or lays pavements, Also fig. b. A 
rammer for driving paving-stones 1875. 2. = 
PAVER 2. 1611. 

Pavis, pa vise (pm · vis), sb. Now Hist. [Late 
ME. paveis — OFr. *paveis, pavais (now 
pavois) — It. pavese — med. L. pavense (sc. 
sculum shield), f. Pavia name of a town in 
Italy where such shields were orig. made.] 
1. A convex shield, large enough to cover the 
whole body, used as a defence against arch- 
ery, and esp. in sieges; hence, any large 
shield. fb. As used on board a ship (ranged 
along the sides as a defence against archery) 
—1562. 12. A screen of pavises; a pavisade; 
any screen or shelter used in fighting —1582. 
13. fig. ^ defence, protection —1534, 

3. He was their bulwark, their paues, and their. 
wall 1529. Hence Pavis, pavise (p. vis) v. to 
cover, shelter, or defend with a p. (Obs. or Hi 
Pavisa-de, pavesa:de, ¶Pavisa · do, pavesa'do, 
a defence or screen made of pavises or shields 
joined together in a continuous line; hence, a 
screen of canvas run round the sides of a ship for 
protection against missiles, etc. Pa-viser, -or, a 
man armed with or bearing a p. 

TPavo'ne. rare. [- It. pavone . L. pavo, 
pavon- peacock.] A peacock. SPENSER. 

Pavonian (püvó*niün) a. 1793. [t. L. 
pavo, pavon- peacock + -IAN.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a peacock; pavonine. 

Pavonine (pw-vonoin), a. and sb. 
[- L. pavoninus, f. pavo, pavon- peacoc 
see -INE'.] A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to, ro- 
sembling or characteristic of a peacock. b. 
Zool. Of or pertaining to the genus Pavo or 
sub-family Pavonine, including the peafowl 
1895. 2, Resembling the neck or the tail of 
the peacock in colouring 1088. B. sb. 1. An 
iridescent lustre found on some ores or metals; 
peacock-tail tarnish 1805. 2. Zool. A bird of 
the sub-family Pavonine 1895. 

Pavy (pé'-vi). 1675. I- Fr. pavie, f. Pavie 
Pavia.] A hard clingstone peach or nectarine, 

Paw (po), sb. (ME. powe, pawe — OFr, 
powe, poue, poe = Rom. *paula = Frankish 
*pauta (M. Du. ꝓdte, Du. poot).] 1. The foot of 
& beast having claws or nails. (Dist. from 
hoof.) b. The foot of any animal; esp. the 
claw of a bird (rare). late ME. 2. joc. The 
hand, esp. when clumsy or awkwardly used 
(collog.) 1593. b. Handwriting; ‘fist’; signa- 
ture 1702. 3. [k. PAW v.] The action, or an 
act, of pawing 1011. 

1. Whatsoeuer goeth vpon his pawes, among all 
maner of beasts T. 11227. " * 

Paw (pò), a. slang or collog. 1668. [app. 
a var. of pah, adj. use of PAH int.) Improper, 
naughty, obscene —1730. 

Paw (po), v. 1604. [f. Paw ab. Cf. to claw.) 
1, trans, and intr. To touch or strike with the 
paw 1611. 2. To strike or scrape the ground. 
with the hoofs; said of a horse, etc. 1611. 3. 
a, trans. To pass the hand over, handle, esp. 
awkwardly, coarsely, or rudely (collog.) 1604. 
b. inir. To pass the hand clumsily, ete. 1848. 

2. He paweth in the yalley, and reioyceth in his 
strength Job 39:21, 3. a. Our great court- 
Galen. . paw'd his beard, and mutter'd ‘catalepsy’ 
TENNYSON. 

Pawk, pauk (pok). Sc. and n. dial. 1513. 
[Of unkn. origin.] Trick, artifice, cunning 
device. Hence Paw-ky a. tricky, artful, sly, 
cunning, shrewd; esp. dryly humorous. 
Paw-kily adv. Paw. kiness. 

Pawl (bob, sb. 1626. [perh. LG., Du. pal 
rel. to adj. pal immobile, fixed, of unkn. 
origin.] 1. Naut. Each of the short stout 
bars made to engage with the whelps, and 
prevent a capstan, windlass, etc. from recoil- 
ing. 2. A bar pivoted at one end to a support, 
and engaging at the other with the teeth 
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of a ratchet-wheel or ratchet-bar, so as to 
pore el. A 

, AS p. — aut.), à si ig verti- 
cal post in which the pawls of a windlass are fixed ; 
-head (Naut.), the part of the capstan to which 
the pawls are attached; -rim (Naut.), a notched 
cast-iron ring for the pawls to catch in. 

Pawl, v. Chiefly Naut, 1704. f. prec.] 
1. (rans. To stop or secure (a capstan, ratchet- 
wheel, ete.) by means of a pawl or pawls. 2. 
fig. (collog. or slang.) a. trans. To bring to a 
standstill, stop, check, ‘pull up’. b. intr. To 
stop, cease, esp. to stop talking. 1825. 

Pawn (pon), sb.! [Late ME. poun — AFr. 
poun, OFr, poón, peon pawn :- med.L. pedo, 
pedon- foot-soldier, f. L. pes, ped- foot. Cf. 
PEON.) One of the pieces of smallest size 
and value in the game of chess. Also fig. 
(usu. of a person). 

Councillors of State..playing their high chess- 
game, whereof the pawns are Men CARLYLE. 

Pawn (pon), sb.“ 1496, [- OFr. pan, also 
pand, pant pledge, security, plunder :- 
WüGmc. panda, repr. by OF ris. pand, O; 
MDu. pant (Du. pand) OHG. pfant (G. 
pfand).] 1. A thing (or person) given, de- 
posited, or left in another's keeping, as 
security for a debt, or for the performance, of 
some action; a pledge, surety, gage. (Now 
rare.) b. fig. 1573. fe. = GAGE sb.! 2. SHAKS. 
d. A person held as security for a debt, and 
used as a slave 1837. 2. The state of being 
pledged, or held as a pledge (lit. and fig.). 
Usu. in phr. in p., at p., tto p. (The usual 
sense.) 1554. b. The action of pawning 1824. 
1. He must leave behind, for pawns, His mother, 
wife, and son DRYDEN, c. Rich, 11, I. . 74. 2. Her 
late and jewels are at pawne for money PEPYS. 
- ae Contract of P, as it exists at Common Law 
Comb, p.-ticket, a ticket issued by a pawn- 
broker in exchange for a pledge deposited with 
him, and bearing particulars of the loan. 

tPawn, ab.“ 1548, [= Du. pand; a Du. de- 
velopment of Fr. pan; see PANE sb." II. 1, 2.] 
A gallery or colonnade, a covered walk or pas- 
sage, esp. one in a bazaar, exchange, etc. 
hc uen which wares are exposed for sale 
—1888. 

Pawn (pon), v. 1507. f. PAWN sb.*] trans. 
To give or deposit as security for the pay- 

ment of a sum of money, or for the per- 
formance of some action (something to be 
forfeited in case of non-payment or non- 
performance); to pledge; to stake, wager; 
to risk. a. lit. 1570. b. fig. (e.g. one's life, 
honour, word, etc.) 1507. 

a. He is over head and ears in debt, and has 
paoa several things SWIFT. b. I will p. my life 

r her, she will . ence 

Paw'nable d. that can be pawned. 

Pawnbroker (pinbró*koi. 1078. f. 
PAWN eb. + BROKER 2.] One engaged in the 
business of lending money upon interest on 
the security of articles of personal property 
pawned or pledged. Hence Pawnbro:king 
vbi. sb. the action or business of a p. 

Pawnee (pni). 1683, f. PAWN v. + -EE'.] 
The person with whom something is de- 
posited asa pawn or pledge. (Correl. to next.) 

Pawner (pi-noi. Also (in legal use) or. 
1745. Uf. PAWN v. + -ER'Or-oR2d.] One who 
Pawns; one who deposits something as a 
pledge, esp. with a pawnbroker. 

Pawnshop (pà-njop). 1849. [f. PAWN sb.* 
+ SHOP.] A pawnbroker's shop or place of 
business. 

Paw-paw (p- PO, a. slang or collog. 1Obs. 
1720. [redupl. of Paw a.) Nursery term for 
‘nasty, improper, naughty’, used euphem. 
for ‘indecent, obscene, immoral’, 

Pawpaw, var. of PAPAW. 

Pax! (pmks. late ME. I- L. paz peace.] 
lll. The L. word meaning ‘peace’ 1485. b. 
Eccl. In L. salutations, etc., as P. vobis peace 
be with you 1593. c. quasi-int. (in schoolboy 
slang). ‘Keep quiet!’ ‘Truce!’ 1852. 2. Eccl. 
The kiss of peace: see PEACE sb. 4; the cere- 
mony of kissing the pax: see sense 3. rare. 
1440. 3. Eccl. A tablet with a projecting 
handle behind, bearing a representation of the 
Crucifixion, etc., which was kissed by the 
officiating priests and congregation at Mass; 
an osculatory. late ME. 4. íransf. (Public 
School slang.) A friend; good friends 1781. 
1. P. Dei, Ecclesiz, Regis, the peace of God, the 
Church, the king’s peace. P. Romana, the peace 
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within the Roman empire; so p. Britannica, the 


pesos Kapono b British rule. 4. To be good p., to 
good ends. 


Pax“. 1641. Corrupt f. Pox -1716. 

Paxilla (peksi-la). Pl. -ze. 1870. [mod. 
L., f. ol. L. pazillus small stake, peg.] Zool. 
A pillar-like pedicel in echinoderms, sur- 
mounted by a tuft of minute calcified spine- 
lets attached to the integument. Hence 
Paxillar a. Paxi-llate a. having paxille. 
Paxi-lliform a. 

Paxillose (pe-ksiló"s), a. 1882. [f. L. Har- 
lus (see above) + sl.] a. Geol. Resembling 
a small stake. b. Of or pertaining to the 
Pazillose, a group of echinoderms bearing 
paxillr 1895. 

Paxwax (pe'ks wiks) Now dial. and 
collog. late ME. [alt. of earlier faz waz, fex 
wez (XIV), also fiz-faz (Xv), which survived in 
dial. fic-fac, fig-fag; presumably f. FAX sb. + 
*weaze growth (see WAX v. .] The stout elastic 
tendon extending from the dorsal vertebrie 
to the occiput, and serving to support the 
head; the nuchal ligament. 

Pay (pé), sb. ME. - (0) Fr. paie, f. payer; 
Bee next.) 11. Satisfaction, liking 1602. 
2. The action of paying, payment (esp. of 
wages or hire) 1440. b. The condition of being 
paid, or receiving wages or hire 1596. 3. concr. 
Money paid for labour or service; wages, 
hire, salary, stipend ME. 4. fig. Retaliation 
or punishment inflicted; penalty or retribu- 
tion suffered; recompense, etc, bestowed. 
Now rare or Obs. ME. 5. Mining. A re- 
munerative yield of metal in a bed of ore 1877. 

2. Rather to score It up against the future, than 
require present p. 1647. 3. I take the Queen's P, 
in Quin's Regiment THACKERAY. Phr. Toe g: 
see DEAD Pay, 5. It is in this stratum. Where the 
rich p. will be found RAYMOND. 

Phr. To be good (etc.) p., to be sure to pay one's 
debts (colloq.); fig. to afford profit. 

Pay (pé'), v. Pa. t. and pple. paid (pid). 
ME. - (O)Fr. payer — L. pacare appease, 
pacify, med.L. pay, f. paz, pac- PEACE; the 
sense ‘pay’ was developed through that of 
pacifying a creditor.) fl. trans. = APAY v. 1, 
Chiefly in pa. pple. Satisfied, content, pleased 
—1501. 2. trans. To give to (a person) what 
is due in discharge of a debt, or as a return 
for services done, or goods received, etc.; to 
remunerate, recompense ME. 3. fig. or gen. 
To reward, recompense, requite, give what is 
due or deserved to (a person). late ME. b. To 
give (one) his deserts, punish 1450. c. spec. 
To beat, flog. Now dial. or slang. 1581. 
4. To recompense, reward (a service, work, 
ete.); in good or bad sense. Also, of a thing, 
To yield or recompense for. late ME. 5. To 
hand over (money, etc.) in return for goods or 
services, or in discharge of an obligation; to 
render (a sum or amount owed). Also tranaf.; 
cf. 6 b. ME. 6. To give money in discharge 
of (a debt, dues, tribute, tithes, ransom, hire, 
ete.). late ME. b. transf. Of a thing: To fur- 
nish (money, etc.) for the discharge of (a 
debt, ete.) 1656. 7. fig. To give or render (any- 
thing, owed, due, or deserved); to discharge 
(an obligation) In good or bad sense. ME. 
b. Arith. In subtraction, to compensate for 
‘borrowing’ (see BORROW v. 1 c) by mentally 
adding a unit to the subtrahend of the next 
higher denomination. Usu. to p. back. 1897. 
8. (With the notion of debt weakened or lost.) 
To render, bestow, (attention, respect, a 
compliment, a visit, etc.). 1590. 9, absol. or 
intr, To give money, etc., in return for some- 
thing or in discharge of an obligation; also 
fig. ME. 10, absol. or intr. Of a thing or ac- 
tion: To yield an adequate return; to be 
profitable or advantageous 1812. b. trans. 
To be profitable to (a person) 1883. 11. P. 
for: To give money or other equivalent value 
for. Also transf. of a thing, sum of money, 
etc.: To furnish an equivalent for; to be 
sufficient to defray the cost of. late ME. b. 
Jig. To atone for; more usu., To suffer or be 
punished for. late ME. 112. (rans. = pay for: 
See 11. 1842, tb. fig. To make up for —1790. 
13. Naut. To let out (a rope or chain) by 
slackening it. (Also in ref. to something let 
out by the rope.) Now always with out or 
away. 1627. 14. Naut. (trans.) To cause (a 
ship) to fall to leeward, or fall away from the 


PAYMENT 


wind. Now always with off. 1627. b. intr. for 
pass. To fall to leeward 1625. 

2. He had been. . paid by the job 1813. Phr. Top 
off (rarely up), to pay in full and discharge: spec; 
to pay and discharge the crew of (a ship) upon 
completion of a commissi. so intr. for pass. 
To p. out, to get rid of by paying; The Man in Pos: 
session had been paid out 1887. 3. b. They, in 
return, (as the vulgar phrase has it.) ‘p. him out’ 
1863. c. Thence home, and find the boy out of the 
house and office. .I did p. his coat for him PEPYS, 
4. Haste still paies haste SHARKS, It will more than 
E the trouble I have taken to write it CHESTERF. 

. Have pacience with me, and I will paye the 
all TINDALE Mat. 18:29. Phr. To p. away, in, 
over, out, etc. P. down, to lay down (money) in 
pumens to pay on the spot (also fig.). 6. Phr. 

„ off, to p. in full; to clear off (a debt) by pay- 
ment. P. up, to make up arrears of payment. b. 
That this estate should be liable to p. these debts 
1818. 7. Y* traytours were payed ther desertes 


Lp. BERNERS. Made mee p. the price of pillage 
with my bloud 1587. Praise, everlasting praise, 
be paid To him that earth's foundation laid 
Watts. To forget the pain he paid for his dis- 


coveries 1890. Phr. To p. one's debt to nature, or 
nature's debt, (spec.) to die; see DEBT sb, 8. They 
paid little heed to the sermon 1882. 9. The vn- 
godly borroweth and paieth not agayne COVER- 
: 10, You won't find it p. in 
. 11. [He] shal paye for al pat 
by the wey is spent CHAUCER. b. Lot payes deare 
for his rashnesse BP. HALL. 
Phr. The DEVIL fo p., to p. through the N 


the PIPER, to p. on ; see these sbs, 
aying eòl. sb. with advs, paying-in, 
ete, Paying ppl. a. that pays, remunerative, 


Pay (pé), v.* Chiefly Naut. Pa. t. and 
pple. payed (paid). 1594. - OFr, peier i= 
L. picare, f. pix, pic- PrrCH sb.'] (rans. To 
smear or cover with pitch, tar, resin, tallow, 
or the like, as a defence against wet, eto. 

Pay- in comb. (Pav sb. or stem of Pay v.!] 

1, In sbs, denoting persons or things connected 
with the payment of money, esp. wage 
clerk, -inspector; PAYMASTER, PAYMIST! 

ill, “book, -lis , “sheet; p.-envelope; 
-room, train; PA AY, p.-night, -week, 

2. Mining. Cont ng mineral in sufficient quane 
tity to be profitably worked; as p.-channel, -dirt 
(also contemptuous for money ), -gravel, ore, 
«rock, rein. 

3. The vb.-stem in comb. with ot ; as p.-all, 
he who or that which pays all, or bears the whole 
charge; -rent a,, furnishing money to p. the rent. 

Payable (pé^àb'l, a. 1447, [f. PAY sb.! + 
“ABLE. Of. (O)Fr. payable.) 1. Comm. Of à 
sum of money, a bill, etc.: That is to be paid; 
due; falling due (usu. af or on a specified 
date, or to a specified person). b.Of a person: 
That is to be paid 1017. 2. Mining. (In active 
sense.) Of a mine, a bed of ore, eto.: That 
can be made to pay; capable of being profit- 
ably worked. Hence fransf. Commercially 
profitable; paying 1859. 

1. A bill. p. here at the shortest sight 1725. 2. 
Never again did we hit upon p. gold 1879. Hence 
Payabi'lity (rare), capability of being profitably 
worked (as a mine), Pay'ably adr. 

Pay--day. 1529. [Pay- I.] The day on 
which payment is, or is to be, made; esp. & 
periodically recurring day for the payment of 
wages; on the Sfock Exchange, the day on 
which a transfer of stock has to be paid for. 

Payee (pet). 1758. [f. PAY v. + -BE'.] 
‘The person to whom a sum of money is, or is 
to be, paid; esp. the person to whom a billor 
cheque is made payable. 

fPay:en. ME. I- OFr. paien (mod. païen) 
L. paganus PAGAN.] = PAGAN —1550. 

Payer (pé-oi. late ME. If. PAY v. + 
-ER'.] One who pays; esp. one who pays & 
sum of money. (As correl. to payee occas. 
spelt payor.) 10 

Paymaster (pé'-ma:stoz). 1550. [f. 1 15 
+ MasrER.] An official (esp. an officer in the 
army or navy) whose duty it is to pay troops, 
workmen, or other persons. Also fig. ts 

P.-general, the officer at the head of the aon 
ment of the Treasury through which payments a 
made. Hence Pay-ma:stership, Pay'maste 
generalship. ie- 

Payment (pé-mént). ME. - (O)Fr. 1115 
meni, f. payer PAY v.'; see -MENT.] l. 
action, or an act, of paying. 2. A sum i 
money (or other thing) paid; pay, Wag! en 
price 1449. 3. fig. The action, or an act, 
rendering to a person anything due, deserved, 
or befitting, or of discharging an obligation; 
the thing so rendered ME. 4. attrib. 1581. 


PAYMISTRESS 


1. The great principle of p. by results 1892, When 
goods are offered in exchange for goods, it is popu- 
larly distinguished as ‘payment in kind’ 1893. 

Paymistress (pé'-mi:strés). 1583. [f. PAY- 
1 + MISTRESS, after paymaster.] A woman 
who superintends the payment of persons or 
services; also fig. 

Paynim (pé'-nim), sb. (a.) arch. IME. 
painim(e — OFr. pai(e)ume : eccl. L. 
paganismus heathenism, f. L. paganus 
PAGAN; see -ISM.] A. sb. A pagan, a heathen; 
a non-Christian; esp. a Moslem, a Saracen. 
arch. and poet. late ME. B. adj. (orig. altrib. 
use of sb.) Of pagans; pagan, heathen; non- 
Christian; chiefly = Moslem or Saracen, 
In mod. writers poet. or Hist. ME. 

Champions bold Defi’d the best of Panim 
chivalry To mortal combat Miur. Hence Pay- 
nimry, paynims collectively, heathenry. 

Paynize (pé'-naiz), v. 1844. [f. Payne, in- 
ventor's name; see -IZE.] (rans. To impreg- 
nate (wood) with a solution of calcium (or 
barinm) sulptade followed by one of calcium 
sulphate, to harden and preserve it. 


Paysage. Obs. exc. as Fr. (peizi-3). 1611. 
[Fr., f. pays country; see -AGE.] a. A repre- 
sentation of rural scenery. b. A rural scene, 
landscape. Hence Paysagist (pé'zádsist), a 
landscape-painter, 

Paysanne (peiza:n). 
paysan PRASANT.) A 
countrywoman. 

Paytamine (pé^tümoin) 1879. [f. Payta 
+ AMINE.) Chem. An amorphous alkaloid, 
obtained from Payta-bark, a pale variety of 
cinchona bark, shipped from Payta in Peru. 
So Paytine (pé':toin), a crystallizable alka- 
loid obtained with p. 1875. 

Pea! (pi). 1600. [New sing. f. the earlier 
sing. and pl. PEASE, sometimes written peas, 
where s was regarded as a pl. inflexion.] I. 
The seed or plant, 1, The round seed of Pi- 
sum sativum (see 2), used for food. 2. The 
plant Pisum sativum, a hardy climbing legu- 
minous annual, with large papilionaceous 
flowers succeeded by long pods each contain- 
ing a row of round seeds. Usu. dist. as p.- 
plant. 1699, 3. Applied with defining words 
to leguminous plants allied to the common 
pea 1783. 

1. To find the p., which I put under one of my 
thimbles Borrow, Green peas, peas gathered for 
food while oi and anne Provb. As like 
as two peas, 3. Angola P. = Congo Pea; Beach- 
p = Sea-pea; Butterfly-p., Clitoria mariana of 

. America and India; Congo P., a variety (bi- 
color) of Cajanus indicus, with yellow flowers 
marked with crimson; Egyptian P., the CHICK- 
PEA; Everlasting P. (see EVERLASTING A. 4. b.); 
Hoary P., the genus Tephrosia, which has leaves 
covered with a y down; Milk-p., the N. 
American genus Galactia; Sea-p., Sea-side P., 
Lathyrus maritimus (Pisum maritimum), a sea- 
coast species rare in England; also SWEET PEA. 

II. Something small and round like the 
seed; the eggs, roe, or spawn of certain fishes 
1758. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-bloom, -blossom, etc.; p.- 
bean (sce BEAN 3); beetle, -bug, a small coleo- 
pterous insect (Bruchus pisi) a native of S. 
America, which infests peas; -comb, a triple 
comb occurring in some varieties of domestic fowl; 
-crab, a small crab of the genus Pinnotheres, 
commensally inhabiting the shell of a bivalve 
mollusc, as a mussel or oyster; -dove, a species 
of pigeon, Zenaida amabilis, found in W. Indies 
and Florida; -flour, flour made of peas, pre 
meal; -green a. and sb., (of) a colour like that of 
fresh green peas, a nearly pure but not deep green; 
*Érit, a coarse pisolitic limestone; -maggot, a 
caterpillar which infests pa the larva of the 
pea-moth; -moth, a small moth (Tortriz pisi) 
which lays its eggs on pea-pods; -rifle, a rifle with 
a thick barrel and a small round bullet like a p. 
-shooter, a toy weapon, consisting of a tul 
from which peas are shot by the breath; -time 
(U.S.), phr. the last of p.-t.; the last stage of any- 
thing; -vine (U.S.), the ‘vine’, or climbing stem 
of any p.-plan (a) the Hog-peanut; (b) an 
DITIONI vetch, americana; -weevil = 
v. g. 

Pea! (pi. Also pee. 1833. [perh. short- 
ened from peak.] = PEAK sb.* 3 c. 

Pea. local. 1761. [prob. f. pease PEISE, 
weight, taken as a pl.] The sliding weight 
used on a steelyard, safety-valve, etc. 

Peaberry (pi-beri). 1879. [f. PEA’ + BERRY 
8b.'] A single round seed of the coffee-plant, 
occurring towards the end of the branches, 


1748. [Fr., fem. of 
peasant-woman; a 


1533 


through abortion of one of the usual two 
seeds in the fruit. 

Peace (pis), sb. (ME. pais, pes = AFr. pes, 
OFr. pais (mod. paiz) :- L. paz, pac- peace.) 
l. Freedom from, or cessation of, war or 
hostilities; that condition of a nation or com- 
munity in which it is not at war with an- 
other. b. (With article.) A ratification or 
treaty of peace between two powers pre- 
viously at war. (fAlso, formerly, a truce.) 
late ME. tc. With possessive or of. A state 
of peace, concord, and amity with a person 
1570. 2. Freedom from civil commotion; 
public order and security ME. 3. Freedom 
from disturbance or perturbation (esp. as a 
condition in which an individual is); quiet, 
tranquillity. Also emphasized as p. and 
quiel(ness. ME. b. In or after Biblical use, 
in expressions of salutation, etc. ME. 4. 
Freedom from quarrels or dissension be- 
tween individuals; concord, amity ME. tb. 
transf. An author or maintainer of concord 
—1560. 5. Freedom from mental or spiritual 
disturbance or conflict arising from passion, 
Bense of guilt, etc.; e.g. p. of mind, soul, or 
conscience ME. 6. Absence of noise, move- 
ment, or activity; stillness, quiet ME. b. 
ellipt. as exclam. after L. paz, Fr. paiz, etc. 
(Cf. PEACE v. 1.) 7. In generalized sense. late 

E 


1. In this weake piping time of P. SHAKS. P. hath 
her victories No less renowned then warr MILT. b. 
"The P. of Amiens CANNING. 3. Let him sleep in p. 
GRAY, Bill of p., a bill brought by a person to 
establish a right, with the object of securing free- 
dom from perpetual litigation. b. P., p., be unto 
thee, and p. be to thine helpers 1 Chron. 12:18, 4. 
Kiss of p., a kiss given in sign of friendliness; spec. 
a kiss of greeting given in token of Christian love 
(see PAX) at religious services in early times; 
now, in the Western Ch., usu. only at High Mass. 
b. And he shalbe our p. BIBLE (Genev.) Micah 5: 
5. 6. Calm and deep p. on this high wold TENNY- 
SON. 7. Every thing that is sincerely good. . With 
Truth, and P., and Love shall ever shine Mr. 

Phrases. Belonging to 1. P. at any price, P. 
with honour. b. Belonging to 2. The king's 
orig. the protection secured to certain persons by 
the king, as those travelling on the king’s high- 
way, etc.; hence, the general peace of the king- 
dom under the king’s authority. The p. = the 
king’s peace, in its wider sense; as in to keep the 
P., breach of the p.; to swear the p. against (any 
one), to swear that one is in bodily fear of another, 
so that he may be bound over to keep the peace; 
also, commission, justice, officer, of the p., etc. 
God's p., God's requirement of peace and good 
order. The Roman p. = paz Romana, the British 
p. = pax Britannica; see PAX! 1. To keep the p., 
to refrain, or prevent others, from disturbing the 
public peace. c. In various senses. At p., not at 
strife or variance; quiet, peaceful. To hold (occas. 
keep) one's p., to keep silence (arch.). To make p., 
(a) to effect a reconciliation between jes at 
variance; to conclude peace with a nation at the 
close of a war; (5) to enter into friendly relations 
with a person; (e) to enforce public order. 70 
make one's, or a person's, p., to come, or bring some 
one, into friendly relations (with another). 

Comb.: p.-breaker, one who breaks or violates 

.; one who commits a breach of the p.; p. estab- 

ishment, the reduced troops under arms and 
military supplies maintained in a standing army 
in time of p.; -monger, hostile term for one who 
advocates p.; officer, a civil officer appointed to 
preserve the public P as a constable; -warrant, 
4 warrant for arrest, issued by a Justice of the 
Peace. Hence Pea:celess a. devoid of p., unquiet ; 
-ness. 

Peace (pis), v. late ME. [f. prec. At first 
in the imper.; prob. interjectional use of 
prec.) 1. intr. imper., as exclam.: Be silent, 
keep silence (arch.). 12. intr. To be or become 
still or silent; to keep silence 1633. 

1. He. .sayde vnto the see: p. and be still TIN- 
DALE Mark 4:39. 2. When the Thunder would 
not p. at my bidding SHAKS. 

Peaceable (prsüb'), a. [ME. peisible, 
pesible — OFr. peisible (mod. paisible), var. 
tplaisible — late L. placibilis pleasing, f. L. 
placére please; see -IBLE.] 1. Disposed to, or 
making for, peace; not quarrelsome or pug- 
nacious. fb. Not talkative, taciturn, calm; 
quiet in behaviour —1826. 2, = PEACEFUL 2 
(now the usual word) ME. Hence Pea:ce- 
ableness. Pea:ceably adv. 

Peaceful (pistü), a. ME. 


[f. PEACE sb. 


+ -FUL.] I. Disposed to or making for peace; 


friendly, pacific. (Now usu. peaceable.) 2. 
Full of or characterized by peace; free from. 
strife; untroubled, tranquil, quiet. (Now the 


PEACOCK 


usual sense.) ME. 3. Belonging to a time or 
state of peace 1586. 

1. And smooth the frownes of War, with peace- 
full lookes SHAKS. 2. The p. hermit Mitr. 3. 
Peacefull plenty 1586, Hence Pea'ceful-Iy adv., 
-ness. 

Peacemaker (pi‘s;mé':koa). late ME. It. 
PEACE sb. + MAKER; tr. L. pacificus.] One 
who makes or brings about peace; one who 
reconciles opponents, b. joc. A revolver, 
warship, etc. 1841. 

Blessed are the peacemakers TINDALE Matt. 5:9. 
80 Pea-cema:king ab. and a. 

Pea:ce-o:ffering. 1535. f. PEACE sb. + 
OFFERING.] 1. An offering or sacrifice pre- 
sented as a thanksgiving to God, under the 
Levitical law. 2, An offering made to make 
peace; a propitiatory sacrifice or gift 1661. 

Peach (pit), sb. IME. peche - OFr. peche, 
earlier pesche (mod. pêche) == med. L. persica 
(pessica), for L. persicum, tor Persicum malum 
Persian apple’.) 1. The fruit of the tree 
Amygdalus persica (see 2), a large drupe, 
usually round, of a whitish or yellow colour, 
flushed with red, with downy skin, highly 
flavoured sweet pulp, and rough furrowed 
stone. 2. The tree Amygdalus (Prunus) 
persica, N.O. Hosacew, a native of Asia; 
the peach-tree. late ME. 3. Applied to other 
edible fruits resembling the peach, or to the 
plants producing them; esp. Sarcocephalus 
esculentus, a climbing shrub of West Africa 
(Guinea, Negro, or Sierra Leone P.), bearing a 
large juicy berry 1760. 4. Short for p.-brandy 
(U.S.) 1853. 5. = P.-colour; also attrib. or as 
adj. 1848. 6. slang. (orig. U.S.) Applied to 
anything particularly good of its kind, as in 
she's a p. 187.. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-stone, etc.; also p.- 
bloom, (a) the delicate powdery deposit on the 
surface of a ripe peach; hence in ref. to complex- 
lon; (b) = PEACH-BLOSSOM 1; -borer, any insect 
whose larva bores through the bark of the mu 
tree; spec, a moth, ZEgeria ezitiosa, and a beetle, 
Dicerca divaricata; -brandy, a spirituous liquor 
made from the fermented juice of peaches; 
colour, (a) the colour of a ripe p., a soft pale 
red; (b) the colour of PEACH-BLOSSOM, a delicate 
rose or pinks also attrib. or as adj.; so «coloured 
d, p. Melba = PÊCHE MELBA; -tree = 2. 

Peach, sb.* 1778. [f. prec.) Min. Cornish 
miners’ term for chlorite slate. Hence Pea:- 
chy a.* containing a large proportion of p. 
1814. 

Peach (pitf) v. 1460, [Aphetic f. apeche 
APPEAOH.] fl. (rans. To accuse (a person) 
formally; to impeach —1727. b. To inform 
against (an aecomplice or associate); to 
‘round upon’. Now rare. 1570. c. transf. To 
blab, divulge (collog.) 1852. 2. intr. or absol. 
To turn informer. Const. upon, against. Now 
chiefly slang or collog. 1596. 

2. If I be tane, Ile p. for this SHAKS. Save my 
life, and I'll p. 1717. Tiene Pea:cher, an inform- 
er. 

Pea:ch-blo:ssom, 1664. 1. The blossom 
of the peach-tree. 2, attrib., esp. Of the colour 
of a peach-blossom, a delicate purplish pink 
1702. 3. A species of moth (Thyatira batis), 
from the colour of the spots on its wings 1819. 

Pea:ch-blow. 1861. [See BLOW sb’) A 
délicate purplish-pink colour; cf. prec. 2. b. 
A glaze of this colour on some oriental porce- 
lain. Also attrib. 1886. c. A variety of potato 
of this colour 1868. 

Pea:-chick. 1542. [f. pea (see PEACOCK) + 
Cuick.] The young of the peafowl. b. A 
young and vain person 1746. 

Peachy (pitfi) a. 1599. f. PEAOH sb.' 
+ -Y^] Of the nature or appearance of a 
peach; chiefly of the cheeks: Round, soft, 
and having a delicate pink flush. Hence 
Pea:chiness. 

Pea--coat. 
PEA-JACKET. 

Peacock (pi-kok), sb. IME. pecock, f. *pà 
(OE. péa : *pau) + Cook sb. The ME. var. 
pocock, north. pacock, is based on ME. pō, pa 
t= OE. páwa; both OK. forms are — L. pàvó, 
whence also MLG. pdwe (Du. pauw), OHG. 
pfáwo (G. pfau).] 1. The male bird of any 
species of the genus Pavo or peafowl, esp. of 
the common species P. cristatus, a native of 
India, well known as the most imposing and 
magnificent of birds; often treated as a type 
of ostentatious display and vain-glory. b. 


1845. [f. after pea-jackel.] = 


PEACOCK 


transf. and fig. late ME. c. The bird or its 
flesh as an article of food 1460. 2. A southern 
constellation (Pavo) 1674. 3. Short for p.- 
1. ie tr applauding bird, the p. Co b. 
5 -applau p. COWPER. 
Phr. To 1 


A p., to comport oneself vain- 
gloriously. 


attrib. Ste Oa p.-blue, ie IIS. ota 
"s butterfly, a European bul 

Vanessa. io) with ocellated wings: -coal, irides- 
cent coal; -eye, the ocellus on a peacock's feather; 
also attrib.; -moth, Macaria notata and M. alter- 
nata, of family Geometridze ; -1 the former 
throne of the kings of Delhi; adorned with the 
representation of a peacock’s tail fully expanded, 
composed of precious stones. Hence Pea:co:ckery, 
Pea'cockism, Toppy: Pea'cockish a. like a 
p. or that of a p.; -ly adv.; -ness. Pea-cocklike 
a, adv. after the manner of a p. 
Pea:cocky a. suggesting a p. in walk, bearing, 
self-display, or showiness. 

Pea (pi-kek), v. 1586. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans, To make like a peacock; to puff up 
with vanity; esp. refl. to strut about or pose 
like a peacock. 2. inir. To strut about osten- 
tatiously; to make a vainglorious display, 
pose 1818. 

2. People of various nationalities. p. about in 
fine feathers 1890. 

Pea:cock-fissh. 1661. A European labroid 
fish, the blue-striped wrasse (Crenilabrus 
pavo); from its green, blue, red, and white 
colouring. 

Peacock's feather, peacock feather. 
late ME. A feather of the peacock; spec. one 
of the long tail-feathers, adorned with irides- 
cent ocelli or ‘eyes’. Hence taken as a sym- 
bol of vainglory, or a decoration of rank, ete. 

Peacock’s tail. 1570. The tail-coverts of 
the peacock collectively, which the bird is 
able to erect in a resplendent vertical circle 
behind its body. b. Hence fransf.; esp. in 
peacock's tail (peacock-tail) tarnish  PAVON- 
INE B, 1. 

Pea:-flower. 1825. The flower of the pea, 
or any flower resembling this. 

Peafowl (pi-faul). 1804. A bird of the 
genus Pavo; a peacock or peahen. 

tPe-age. 1456. [- OFr. paage, (also mod.) 
péage (whence mod. L. peagium, paagium) :- 
med.L. m, f. L. pes, ped- foot; see 
Ak. Cf. PEDAGE.) Toll paid for passing 
through a place —1846. 

Peahen (pi:hen) [Late ME. pehen(ne, f. 
pe-, OE. péa + henne HEN. Cf. PEACOCK.) 
A female peafowl, the female of the peacock. 

Peai (piai), sb. 1013. l Carib t. 
A medicine-man or witch-doctor, among the 
Indians of S, America; cf. PIACHE. 

Pea--ja:cket. 1725. (prob. (with assim. to 
JACKET) — Du. pijjakker, t. pij (MDu. pie; see 
PEE sb.) + jekker jacket.) A short stout 
overcoat of coarse woollen cloth, now com- 
mohly worn by sailors. 

Peak (pik), sb. [OE. Péac (only in Péac- 
lond) of unkn. origin.) Name of the hilly dis- 
trict in the north-west of Derbyshire, Eng- 
EU the High Peak and the Low or Lower 


Peak (pik), sb.* 1530. (prob. back-forma- 
tion from peaked, var. of (dial.) picked 
pointed, f. Pick sb.! + -ED*.] I. I. A projecting 
point; a pointed or tapering extremity; ta 
beak or bill. Now rare. 1578. b. spec. t'The 
projecting front of a widow's hood -1719. 
tany pointed part of a garment, etc. 1818; 
the point of a beard 1592; the projecting part 
of the brim of a man's cap 1000; a point 
formed by the hair on the forehead, a 
*widow's peak’ 1833. 2. A headland. Now 
local. 1548. 3, Naut. a. The narrowed end of 
a ship's hold at the bow, the FOREPEAK; also 
the corresponding part at the stern, the affer- 
peak 1693. b. ‘The upper outer corner of 
those sails which are extended by a gaff’ 
(Smyth); also, the upper end of a gaff. Hence 
gaff p., mizzen p. 1711. €. The point at the 
end of the fluke of an anchor 1793. 

1. The moon put forth a little diamond p. KEATS. 

II. Later form of PIKE sb. and *. a. The 
pointed top of a mountain; a mountain or 
hill having a pointed summit, or of conical 
form 1634. b. fig. Highest point, summit 1784. 
c. transf. The pointed top of anything 1840. 
d. Electr., etc. The highest point of a load 
curve, as of the load-time curve of a power 
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station; the maximum value of an alternating 
quantity during a cycle; transf. the (time of) 
greatest frequency or maximum of other 
varying quantities, as traffic, trade, prices, 
. — Peake of Damoan. .lik 
a. The top of the ke of joan. like a 
Sugar. Hale SIR T. Tenet. b. Also attrib., as in 


. month in which the allusion is now often 
fo the high points of a graph record. F. A conical 
i 


roof going up into a p. ENS. d. P. load. 
fPeak, sb. 1529. [Of unkn. origin.) A dolt, 
noodle. See HODDYPEAK. —1580. 

Peak (pik), v.* 1550. [Of unkn. origin. 
tl. intr, To shrink, to slink —1642. 12. To 
move about dejectedly or silently 1008. 3. 
To droop in health and spirits, waste away; 
to look sickly or emaciated. Chiefly in p. 
and pine. 1605. 

2. Yet I. peake Like John a-dreames. And can 
say nothing SHAKS. 3. Wearle Seu'nights, nine 
times nine, Shall he dwindle, peake, and pine 
SHAKS. 

Peak (pik), v.' 1577. It. PEAK sb.'] 1. 
intr, To project or rise in a peak. 2. frans. 
To bring to a head; fig. to accentuate 1887. 

Peak, v. 1626. [prob. aphetic of APEAK 
adv.; of. Fr. apiquer in same sense (1751), f. 
à pic (whence APEAK).] Naut. (frans.) To 
place, put, or raise a-peak or vertically. a. 
To tilt up a yard vertically, or nearly 80, by 
the mast; to top a yard; esp. to p. (he missen. 
b. To p. the oars: to raise the oar blades out 
of the water to an almost vertical position 
1875. c. Of a whale: To raise (his tail or 
flukes) straight up in diving vertically. Also 
intr. 1839. 

Peaked (pikt, pi:kéd), a. 1450, [f. PEAK 
8b. + -ED*.] 1. Having a peak; pointed; 
brought to a peak or point. b. spec. Of à 
mountain: Having, or rising into, a peak. 
Also in comb., as twin-p., ete. So of a roof, 
1670. 2, Sharp-featured, thin, pinched, as 
from illness or want; sickly-looking. Chiefly 
colloq. 1835. 


1. [Charles the first] his Vandyke dress, . and his 
(rar ] ^. As pals and p. as & 


p. MACAULAY, 
charity-school-girl 1883. Hence Pea'kedness. 
Peaking (pi-kin), ppl. a. Now dial. 1598. 


|f. PEAK v.! + -ING',] 1. Sneaking, &kulking; 
mean-spirited. 2. Emaciated, sickly, pin- 
ing, peaky 1700, 

Peakish (pi-kif), a.’ 1519. [f. PEAK sb.*; 
sense 2 goes with prec.; sce -ISH'.] fl. Sloth- 
ful, spiritless; stupid; ignorant —1003. 2. 
Somewhat ‘peaky’ (PEAKY a.*) 1836. Hence 
Pea· kishness. 

fPea-kish, a.* 1507. [f. PEAK sb.’ + -I8H*.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling that of the 
district of the Peak in Derbyshire —1646. 

"That p. caue HOLLAND. His p. dialect BP. HALL. 

Peaky (piki) a.' 1832. [Connected with 
PEAK v.', PEAKED a., PEAKING ppl. a., 
PEAKISH d.“; see -Y'.] 1. Abounding in, or 
characterized by having, peaks. 2. Peaked, 
pointed; peak-like 1809. 

1. Hills with p. tops engrail'd TENNYSON. 2. A p. 
nose 1887, 

Pea‘ky, pee'ky, a.* collog. and dial. 1853. 
= PEAKING ppl. a. 2. 

Peal (pil), 80. [Late ME, pele, aphetic f. 
apele APPEAL sb.) tI, = APPEAL sb. —1471. II. 
11. Theringing of à bellas a call or summons 
—1675. 2. The ringing of a bell, or of a set of 
bells; spec. a series of changes rung on a set of 
bells. Also fransf. and fig. 1511. 3. A set of 
bells tuned to one another; a ring of bells 
1789. 4. A discharge of guns or cannon 80 as 
to produce a loud sound; esp. as an expres- 
sion of joy, a salute, etc. Obs. exc. Hist. 1515. 
5. A loud outburst or volley of sound 1535. 

2. The bells ring..a joyous p. 1812. transf. My 

kets ring A golden p. MASSINGER. 4. The 

'astle discharged a peale of ordinaunce 1577. 5. 
Still gazing in a doubt Whether those les of 
joe or no SHAKS. A rattling p. of thunder 


Peal, peel (pil) sb.* 1533. [First in salmon 
pele, of unkn. origin.] a. A grilse or young 
salmon; b. A smaller species of salmon, 
Salmo cambricus (or S. trutta). 

Peal (pil), v. Now dial. late ME. Aphetic 
f. apele APPEAL v. 

Peal (pil, v. 1632. [f. PEAL sb] 1. 
intr. To sound forth in a peal, to resound. 
12. trans. To storm, din, or assail (the ears, 
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or a person) with (loud noise, etc.) -1719. 3. 
To give forth in a peal or peals 1714. 

1. There let the ing Organ blow, T: 
voie'd Quire N Ea Loud thunder n 
pealed from the skies 1887. 

Pean (pin) 1562. [Of unkn. origin.) Her. 
One of the furs, represented as sable pow- 
dered with ‘spots’ of or. 

Peanut (pi-nvt). 1835. [f. Pea? + NUT sb, 
I. I.] The fruit or seed of Arachis hypogea, 
or the plant itself, much cultivated in warm 
climates; the fruit is a pod ripening under- 
ground, containing two seeds like peas, valued 
as food and for their oil. (Also called ground- 
nut or ground-pea.) b. attrib, 1875. 

b. P. politics (U.S. slang), underhand and secret 
tactics; so p. politician. 

Pear (pe-). [OE. pere, peru, corresp. to 
MLG., MDu. pere (Du. peer) = pop. L. *pira, 
whence (O)Fr. poire, fem. sing. repl L. 
pirum.) 1. The fleshy fruit of the pear-tree 
(see 2), a pome of a characteristic shape, 
tapering towards the stalk. 2. T'he tree Pyrus 
communis (N. O. Rosacez), or other species 
with similar fruit; widely grown in many 
varieties for the fruit (sense 1). More usually 
B. tec. late ME. 3. Applied, with defining 
words, to various other fruits or plants in 
some way resembling the pear; as ALLI- 
GATOR P., PRIOKLY P., ote. 4. transf. Applied 
to things resembling a pear in shape; e.g. the 
fruit or hip of the rose; a pear-shaped pearl, 
eto, 1576. 

1. Appeles and peres that semen 
ofte tyme are roten by the core 5 

‘attrib. and Comb., as p 4 p--blight, 
(a) a destructive disease of pear-trees, caused by a 
bacterium (Micrococcus amylovorus) which turns 
the leaves pu brown; (5) a disease of [o2 
trees caused by a beetle (X yleborus) which bores 


into the bark (pear-blight beetle, also called pin- 
meat, usu, 


ery gode, Ful 


borer); -drop, (a) a p.-shaped swe 
flavoured with jargonelle-p. essenc b) a p. 
shaped jewel used as a pendant; -gauge, a gauge 


invented by Smeaton, consisting of a pear-shaped 
glass vessel and a hermetically closed tube, for 
measuring the degree of exhaustion of air in an 
air-pump; -slug, the slug-like larva of a saw-fly, 
Selandria’ cerasi (Eriocampa. limacina), which 
infesta the leaves of the pear and other fruit-trees; 
also called plum-slug, alug-worm, etc.; -tree = 2; 
also the wood of this tree. 

Pearl (pal), ab. (ME. perle — (O)Fr. perle 
i= Rom. perla, prob. for *pernula, dim. of 
L. perna leg, ham, leg-of-mutton shaped 
bivalve (cf. It. perna pearl, pernocchia pearl- 
oyster).] I. 1. A nacreous concretion formed 
within the shell of various bivalve molluscs 
around some foreign body (e.g. à grain of 
sand), composed of filmy layers of carbonate 
of lime interstratified with animal membrane; 
it is of hard smooth texture, of globular, 
pear-shaped, oval, or irregular form, and ot 
various colours, usually white or bluish-grey ; 
often having à beautiful lustre, and hence 
prized as a gem; formerly also used in medi- 
cine. (The chief source is the PEARL-OYSTER.) 
b. (without a or pl.) As name of the substance 
ME. c. = MorHER-Or-PEARL. Chiefly attrib. 
2. Her. In blazoning by precious stones, ie 
tincture argent or white 1500. 3. fig. Some- 
thing especially precious, noble, or choice 
ME. A 

1. b. Like the wounded oyster, he mends 91 
shell with p. EMERSON. 3. He is the very p., i 
curtesie SHIRLEY. P! To cast pearls before 
sirine, to offer a good thing to one who is incap 
able of appreciating it. (From Matt. 7:6.) pa 

II. In transf. senses. I. A thin white od 
opacity growing over the eye; a kind of en 
raet. Obs. or dial. late ME. 2. ^ anal es 
round pearl-like drop or globule; 6-8. à th. 
drop, a tear 1460. 3. Applied rhet. to toig 
Ct, ‘ivory’. 1586. 4, One of the bony tul s 
cles encircling the bur or base of 9 15 55 
antler 1575. 5. One of several small her 
silver balls set on a coronet; à similar an 
a heraldic bearing 1688. 6. Printing. N 18 
of a size of type intermediate between ag: 
and diamond, equal to 5-point 1656. 

This line is printed in pearl type. 


7. A small fragment or size of various 10 5 
stances, e.g. of molten metal; a small pi 


3. 
of clean coal; à 185 


3 


small pill or pilule 
8. One of the stages in sugar-boiling 125 
9. The colour of a pearl, a clear pale 
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grey. Also attrib. or as adj. = p.-coloured. 
1688. 

2. Now hung with pearls the dropping trees ap- 
pear POPE. 3. A girle, Rubie-lipt B tooth'd wi 
p. HERRICK, 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-fisher, -fishery, etc., P. 
button, a button made of a p., or of mother-of- 
pearl or an imitation of it; «diver, one who dives 
for pearl-oysters; -eye, fla) = II. 1; (b) aneyeofa. 
pigeon, etc., resembling a p.; so -eyed g.; -fish, 
+(a) a shell-flsh producing pearls; (5) a fish (e.g. the 
bleak) from the scales of which artificial p. is made; 
~grain, the grain or unit of weight by which the 
value of pearls is estimated; a carat-grain, one 
fourth of a carat; -grass, the large quaking-grass 
(Briza mazima), from the shape of its spicules; 
-hen, the guinea-fowl; -moss, carrageen (Chon- 
drus crispus); -moth, a pyralid moth of the genus 
Botys or Margaritia, so called from its shining 
appearance; -mussel, a species of mi bearing 
pearls; -nautilus, the pearly nautilus; -powder, 
a cosmetic used to impart whiteness to the skin; 
= p.-while; -sago, sago in small hard rounded 
grains; -stone = PERLITE; -white a., pearly- 
white; sb. white oxide of bismuth; = p.-powder. 

Pearl (põ1l), sb.* 1824. [var. spelling of 
PuRL sb. ] One of a row of fine loops forming 
a decorative edging on pillow-lace, braid, 
ribbon, gold-lace, ete. Chiefly in Comb., as 
p.-edge, -loop, eto. 

Pearl (pi), v. late ME. [Earliest in Eng. 
(and in Fr.) as pa. pple. PERLED (perlé), 
whieh may have been formed directly from. 
the 8b.] 1. (rans. 'To adorn, set, or stud with 
or as with pearls, or with mother-of-pearl. 
(Only in pa. pple.) 2. To sprinkle with pearly 
drops 1595. 3. To make pearly in colour or 
lustre 18... 4. To reduce (barley, sago, etc.) 
to the shape of small round pearls 1600. 5. To 
cover with a coating of ‘pearl’ sugar (PEARL 
sb. II. 8) 1883. 6, intr. To form pearl-like 
drops or beads 1595. 7. To seek or fish for 
pearls 1639, 

2. The evening dew had pearl'd their tresses 
KEATS. 7. We've pearled on half-shares in the 
Bay KrPLING, Hence Pearrling vil. sb. seeking 
or fishing for pearls; coating of comfits with 
‘pearl’ sugar; formation into pearl-like grains. 

Pea:rl-ash, 1726. The potassium carbon- 
ate of commerce, so called from its pearly 
hue. Orig. only in pl. 

Pen · xl · ha · rley. 1710. [Cf. PEARL v. 4.) 
Barley reduced by attrition to small 
rounded grains. 

Pearled (põ1ld), ppl. a. late ME. [f. PEARL 
8b. and v. + -ED, after Fr. perlé; cf. PEARL 
v.] 1. Furnished, set, or adorned with pearls 
or mother-of-pearl. 2. Formed into pearly 
drops; dew-besprinkled 1586. 3. Formed into 
small rounded grains 1600. 4. Of sugar: 
Boiled to the degree called ‘pearl’ (PEARL 
sb. II. 8) 1706. 

Pearler (pó-xrloi). 1887. [f. PEARL v. and 
sb. + -ER'.] A trader engaged in pearl- 
fishing; also, a small vessel employed in this 
trade. 

Pearling (póulip). Sc. and m. dial. 1621. 
iGoes with PEART sb"; see -ING'.] A kind of 
lace of thread or silk for trimming the edges 
of garments; also called p.-lace. In pl., 
edgings of this lace; also transf. clothes 
trimmed with it. 

Pearlite (pé-aloit). 1833. [f. PEARL sb.* 
+ -TE! 2 b.] 1, = PERLITE. 2. Metall. One of 
the forms in which carbon and iron are com- 
bined in cast steel 1889. 

Pea:rl-oy:ster. 1668. A pearl-bearing bi- 
valve mollusc of the family Aviculidæ; spec. 
Meleagrina margaritifera of the Indian seas. 

Pea:rl-shell. 1614. 1. A shell having a na- 
creous coating; mother-of-pearl. Also rhet. 
something resembling such a shell. 2, Any 

shell producing pearls; a pearl-mussel 1788. 
3. attrib. Of or resembling a pearly shell 1618. 

Pea:rlwort. 1660. A book-name for the 
genus Sagina of caryophyllaceous plants. 
Also Pea-rlweed. 

Pearly (pé-ali), a. (adv., sb.) late ME. If. 
PEARL sb. + I.] 1. Round and lustrous like 
a pearl, as a dewdrop, ete. b. Like pearl in 
appearance or lustre 1603. 2. Abounding in, 
having, or bearing pearls 1619. b. Nacreous 
1667, 3. Made of, set with, adorned with 
pearls or pearl 1742. 4. Of the colour of pearl 
1790. 5. fig. Exceedingly precious; of supreme 
(spiritual) purity or lustre 1760, B. adv. After 
the manner of, or in respect of, pearl or pearls 
1818. C. sb. in pl. Pearl-buttons; clothes 
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adorned with these, a8 worn by costermon- 
gers. 1886. 

A. 1. b. Her teeth were of 7 5 whiteness GIB- 
BON. 2. A diver in the p. sens KEATS. b. Pearlie 
shells Mur. Hence Pea'rliness, p. quality or 


character. 

Pearmain (pé*amé'n). [Late ME. par-, 
permayn — OFr. par-, permaine kind of pear 
(in AL. permanus xu, pirum parmennorum 
1285), prob. :- Rom. *Parmanus (repl. L. 
Parmensis) of Parma, It. town and province 
(cf. PARMESAN).] fl. A variety of pear; app. 
the same as the WARDEN —1011. 2, A variety 
of apple 1597. 3. attrib. late ME. 

Peart (pat), a. Variant of PERT a. (d. v.) 
from xv; still dial. or arch.; esp. a. Lively, 
brisk, active; b. Clever, intelligent, sharp. 

Peasant (pe-zint), sb. 1475. [- AFr. paisant, 
OFr. paisant, paisent (mod. paysan), refash. 
(with -ant) of earlier paisenc, f. pais (mod. 
pays) country ( Rom. *pagensis, f. L. pagus 
country district; cf. PAGAN) + Gmc. -ip5-, 
denoting origin (cf. d).] 1. One who lives 
in the country and works on the land; à 
couniryman, a rustic. (In early use, prop. 
only of foreign countries; often connoting 
the lowest rank, antithetical to noble.) tb. 
Serf, villein; also boor, clown —1613. tC. A 
low fellow —1601. 2. attrib. a. That is a pea- 
sant, as p.-proprietor; tformerly, of peasant 
nature, base 1550. b. Of or pertaining to a. 
peasant or peasants 1597. 

1. Heaven lies no more open to a Noble mans 
performances and merits, then a pezants 1642. 2, 
a. Oh what a Rogue and Pesant slaue am I SHAKS. 
b. The Tuscan peasant-plays 1878. Hence Pea-- 
santly a. (rare or Obs.) of, pertaining to, or char- 
acteristic of a p. or peasants. 

Peasantry (pe-zintri). 1553. [f. as prec. 
+ -RY.) 1. Peasants collectively; a body of 
peasants. 2, The condition of being a pea- 
sant; the legal position or rank of a peasant; 
rusticity 1596, 

1. A bold p., their country’s pride, When once 
destroy'd, can never be supplied GOLDSM. 2. 
Colours so borne, shew Bastardy, peasantry, or 
dishonor 1822. 

Peascod: see PEASECOD. 

Pease (piz), sb. [OE. pise, pl. pisan — late 
L. pisa, pl. pise, for earlier pisum, pl. pisa 
= Gr. too, pl. nioa. ME. pese, pl. pesen, 
survive as arch, and dial. pease, peason; see 
also PRAI.] 1. The plant, PEA? 2. 2. A single 
seed, a pea (PEA' 1). Obs. or arch, OE. Also 
collect, esp. in green p., tpeasen = green peas; 
see PEA’ 1440. 

Comb., as p.-porridge, pudding, etc.; p.-meal, 
meal made by grinding peas; also fig, a medley, 
mess“. 

Pease, v. (ME. paisen — OFr. pais(ijer, 
f. pais PEACE sb. Also partly aphetic f. AP- 
PEASE.] 1. trans. To make peace between, 
reconcile (two persons, or one with another). 
Also intr. 1652. 2. (rans. To quell the hos- 
tility of, to appease (a person); to satisfy, 
content. Also, to quiet, pacify. -1561. 3. To 
reduce to peace, still, appease (strife, wrath, 
etc.). Also, to quiet, pacify (sorrow, violent 
feeling). 1541. 4. To pacify (a country or 
community) 1548. 5. To reduce to stillness 
or silence —1520. 

Peasecod, peascod (pi-zked). Now arch. 
or dial. late ME. If. PEASE sb. + Cop sb.! 2.] 
The pod or legume of the pea-plant; a pea- 
pod. 

Peason, -en (pizon). arch. and dial. pl. of 
PEASE, q.v. 

Pea:-sou-p. Also pease-soup. 1711. [f. 
PEASE sb., PEA! + SOUP.] A soup made from 
peas. Also aitrib. (in ref. to its colour and 
consistency). Hence Pea:-sou:py a. colloq., 
resembling pea-soup (said esp. of a thick 
yellow fog). 

Peastone (piston). 1821. [f. PEA’ + 
STONE sb.] A variety of limestone consisting 
of large rounded grains like peas; PISOLITE. 

Peat (pit). ME. [- AL. peta (x11), also in 
pelamora * peat-moor', pelaria, -er(i)a peat- 
bog, perh. f. the Celtic base *pett-, which is 
prob. the ult. source of PIECE sb.) 1. (With a 
and pl. A piece of the substance described 
in sense 2, usually roughly brick-shaped, for 
use as fuel. (Chiefly Sc. and n. dial.) 2. Veget- 
able matter decomposed by water and partly 
carbonized by chemical change, often form- 
ing bogs or mosses of large extent, whence it 
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is dug or cut out and ‘made’ into peats (in 
re late 20 05 ah 3 
'omb.: p.-bof, a comj of p.; coal. a. 
soft. 5 5 Mene; -haf, Men ERU whence 
peats have been dug; -moss, a peat-bog (the 
regular name in the North); the substance p.; 
also, the bog-moss (Sphagnum); pl. the family of. 
mosses that grow in peat-bogs; -reek, the smoke 
of a peat-fire; also attrib.; hence, a cant name for 
whisky distilled over a peat-fire and so flavoured 
with peat-smoke; also, loosely, Highland whisky 
generally, Hence Pea-ty a. 

Peat? (pit) Obs. or arch. 1508. [Re- 
introduced by Scott. Origin unkn.] tl. As 
à term of endearment = pet of a woman; 
hence = girl simply, light or merry girl, 
spoilt girl, etc. —1632. 2. As a term of obloquy 
for a woman; esp. in proud p. 1599. b. As a 
term of dislike for a man 1818. 13. For- 
merly, à lawyer, supposed to be under the 
peculiar patronage of any particular judge, 
was invidiously termed his peat or pet" 
(Scott Redgauntlet Let. xiii, note) 1824. 

Pea tree. 1822. Name for several legu- 
minous třes OF shrubs with flowers resemb- 
ling those of the pea; esp. the genus Cara- 
gana, of Siberia, China, etc., and the tropical 
Sesbania. 

Peav(e)y (pi-vi). U.S. 1878. [Inventor's 
name.] Lumbering. A cant-hook having a 
spike at the end of the lever. 

Peba (pi-ba). 1834. [Shortened from Tupi 
tatu-peba = tatu armadillo and peba low.] An 
American armadillo, T'atusia (Dasypus) peba; 
the seven- or nine-banded armadillo, 

Pebble (peb'D, sb. ME. [Late OE. (i) 
papel, popel (found only in comb. with stan 
STONE); (ii) pyppel in pyppelripig pebble- 
stream, surviving in w.midl. pipple; a var. 
of the latter with b, *pybbel, is repr. by s. w. 
tpuble (xIIEXIV), midl. tpibbil (xy), later 
tpible, pibble, of which pebble may be a 
variant.) 1. A small stone (less than a 
boulder or cobble) worn and rounded by the 
action of water. Also, a stone rounded by 
attrition of ice or sand. 2. Applied to: a. 
A colourless transparent kind of rock-crystal, 
used instead of glass in spectacles; a lens 
made of this. b. Various kinds of agates, 
eto., as Scotch, Egyptian, Mocha p. c. rhet. 
The loadstone. 1000. d. A kind of earthen- 
ware invented by Wedgwood 1768. 3. a. 
Short for p.-leather. Also, the grain pro- 
duced on leather by pebbling 1875. b, Short 
for p. powder 1880, 4. attrib. Of or pertaining 
to a pebble or pebbles; made or consisting of. 
pebbles, or of agate or ‘Scotch pebble’ 1725. 

1. A pibble out of the brook By. HALL, 2. C. 
More than the diamond Koh-i-noor,. they prize 
that dull p...whose poles turn themselves to the 
poles of the world EMERSON. 

Comb.: p.-dashed a., treated with p.-dash or 
-dashing, i.e. mortar with pebbles in it; leather, 
1 leather (see next 2); p. powder, a slow- 

'urning gunpowder in the form of cubes or prisms 
of the size of pebbles; ~ware, a kind of Wedgwood 
ware in which clays of different colours are incor- 
porated in the paste. Hence Pe-bbly a, 

Pebble (pe-b’l), v. 1605. [f. prec. sb.] 1. 
trans. To pelt with (or as with) pebbles. 2. 
Leather Manuf. To produce a rough surface, 
such as might be produced by the pressure of 
pebbles, upon (leather), by means of a roller 
having a pattern upon it. 

Pebbled (pe-b’ld), a. 1600, 1. [f. PEBBLE 
sb. + -ED*.] Covered, strewn, or heaped with 
pebbles; pebbly. (Chiefly poet.) 2. [f. PEBBLE 
v., + l.] Of leather: Treated by the peb- 
bling process (see prec. 2). 

1. Like as the waues make towards the pibled 
shore SHAKS. 

Pe:bble-stone, OE. = PEBBLE sb. 1. 

Pebrine (pebri-n). 1870. [mod. Fr. — Pr. 
pebrino, f. pebre pepper, in ref. to the black 
spots.] A destructive epidemic disease of 
silk-worms, marked by black spots and 
stunted growth, 

Pecan (ptke-n). 1773. [In xvii paccan 
= Fr. pacane, from the native name in Algon- 
quian dialects.) The nut or fruit, olive-shaped 
and finely flavoured, of a species of hickory 
(Carya oliveformis) common in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys, often attaining a very 
great height; also, the tree itself, the pecan- 
tree. b. Bitter p., bitter-seeded hickory 
(Carya aquatica); also called water- or swamp- 
hickory. 


PECCABLE 


Peccable (pe-küb'D, a. 1604. [= (O)Fr. 
peccable — med. L. peccabilis, f. L. peccare sin; 
see -ABLE.] Capable of sinning, liable to sin. 

We hold all mankind to be p. and errable, even 
the Pope himself BERKELEY. Hence Peccabi-- 


lity, liability to sin. 

Peccadillo (pekiidi-lo). 1591. - Sp. peca- 
dillo (-dil’o), dim. of pecado sin.] A small or 
venial fault or sin; a trifling offence. So 
Peccadill. 

Peccancy (pekünsi 1611. [- late L. 
peccantia (Tertullian), f. as next; see -ANCY.] 
1. The quality or condition of being peccant; 
sinfulness 1050. b. A sin, offence 1048. 12. 
Faultiness, incorrectness CHAPMAN. 
-Peccant (pe-kànt), a. 1604. - peccant-, pr. 
ppl. stem of L. peccare sin; in sense 3 — (O)Fr. 
peccant, see -ANT.] 1. Sinning, offending. 
Also said of things. 12. Faulty, incorrect 
-1841. 3. Causing disorder of the system; 
morbid, unhealthy, corrupt; also, inducing 
disease 1604. 

1. The p. Officials, fell on their knees CARLYLE. 
3. The patient. .pointing to the p. tooth as the 
finds his woe 1809. Hence Pe-ccant-ly adv., 


ni 

Peccary (peküri) 1613. [- Carib (of 
Guiana and Venezuela) pakíra.] An Ameri- 
can gregarious quadruped, allied to the 
swine. 

Peccavi (peké'-vol). 1553. [L., pa. t. of 
peccare sin.) ‘I have sinned’ in phr, ‘to ery 
P..; hence, an acknowledgement of guilt. 

So peccavimus wo have sinned’; pecca-vit ‘he 


haa sinned’. 

Peche Melba (pif me Ibi). [Fr.; pêche 
PEacH + name of Dame Nellie Melba, Aus- 
tralian soprano.] A confection of ice-cream 
and peaches flavoured with liqueurs, etc. 

Peck (pek), sb. (ME, pek = AFr. pek 
(whence AL. pecca, peccum XII), of unkn. 
origin. 1. A measure of capacity for dry 
goods; the fourth part of a bushel; or two gal- 
lons, 2. A vessel used as a peck measure. 
late ME. 3. loosely. A large quantity or num- 
ber, a great deal, a ‘heap’, lot“. Chiefly fig. 
in phr. a p. of trouble. 1535. 

1. O, Willie brew'd a peck o' maut BURNS. Prov. 
Every man must eat a p. of dirt in his life 1710. 

Comb. p. loaf, a loaf made from a p. of flour. 

Peck (pek), sb. 1507. [f. PEOR v.] 1. 
An aet of pecking; a stroke with the beak or 
bill; joc. a perfunctory kiss 1611. 2. The mark 
made by pecking; a prick, hole, or dint; a dot 
1591. 3. slang. orig. Thieves’ Cant. Food, 
‘grub’; provender 1567. 

3. P. -alley, the throat. 

Peck (pek), v. late ME. [prob. - MLG. 
pekken peck with the beak; ult. source un- 
known.) I. 1. trans. To strike with the beak, 
as a bird; to indent or pierce by thus striking. 
b. To make (a hole, ete.) by pecking 1768. 2. 
intr, To strike with or use the beak, as a bird. 
late ME. 3. trans. Of birds: To take (food) 
with the beak; esp. in small bits at a time. 
Often with up. late ME. 4. trans. and intr. 
Of persons: a. To eat, to feed. colloq. (orig. 
Thieves’ Cant). b. To bite, to eat daintily oz 
m a nibbling fashion. 1550. 

- These parrots p. the fairest fruit DRYDEN. 2. 
They p. and combat with their claws GOLDSM, P. 
at, to aim at with the beak, to try to p.; also 
"Tis not long after But I will weare my 

m my sleeue For Dawes to pecke at 
or nag at; “he Sirip iar Sy wn Pien 

ie — 
Little birds. Light on the p. 


hee peel 
crumbs 1804. 


Light on the floor, and p. the table- 


II. trans. To strike (something) with a pick, 
ete., 80 as to indent, pit, pierce. tAlso intr. 
1530. Hence Pecked (pekt) ppl. a. Pecked 
line, a line formed by short strokes thus 


of PICK v.! = PrTCH v.] 1. trans. To pitch, 
cast, fling, throw; to jerk. Obs. exc. dial. 2. 
intr, To pitch forward; esp. of a horse: to 
stumble through striking the ground with his 
toe (dial. and collog.) 1770. 

1. Hen. VIII, v. iii. 94. 2. The horse pecked and 
stumbled, and I fell forward on his neck 1898, 

Pecker (pekoi. 1587. [f. PECK v. + 
ERA] 1. One who, or that which, pecks; a 
bird that pecks, as FIG-p., FLOWER-p., etc.; 
also short for WOODPECKER 1697. 2. An im- 
plement for pecking; a kind of hoe 1587. 3. 
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slang. Courage, resolution. Chiefly in phr. fo 
keep one’s p. up. 1848. 

Peckish (pe- ki), a. collog. 1785. [f. PECK 
v.! + -ISH'.] Disposed to ‘peck’ or eat ; some- 
what hungry. 

Pecksniff (peksnif). 1844. Name of a 
character in Dickens's ‘Martin Chuzzlewit’, 
represented as an unctuous hypocrite, al- 
ways prating of benevolence, etc., used al- 
lusively. Hence Pecksni‘ffery, Peck- 
sniffism. Pecksni-ffian a. 

Pectase (pekte's). 1866. [f. PECTUN or 
Prcr(0sE, after diastase.) Chem. A ferment 
having the property of converting pectin into 
pectic and other related acids. 

Pectate (pe ktet). 1831. (f. PECT(IC + -ATE'.] 
Chem, A salt of pectic acid, 

Pecten (pe-kten). Pl. pectines (pe:ktintz), 
pectens. late ME. [- L. pecten, -in- comb, 
wool-card, pubic hair, rel. to pectere, Gr. 
wextelv, méxew comb.) Anat. and Zool. tl. 
The metacarpus ~1541. 2. The pubes; also, 
the pubic bene or sbare-bone. Obs. 1001. 
3. Applied to various comb-like structures in 
animal bodies. a. A pigmented vascular 
process with projects from the choroid coat 
of the eye into the vitreous humour in birds, 
and in certain reptiles and fishes; also called 
marsupium 1713. b. Each of two comb-like 
appendages behind the posterior legs in 
scorpions 1826. c. The pectinated structure 
on the claws of certain birds, d. = OTENO- 
PHORE 1. 4, A genus of bivalve molluses, 
having a rounded shell with radiating ribs 
suggesting the teeth of a comb; an animal of 
this genus, a scallop 1682. 

Pectic (pe-ktik), a. 1881. I- Gr. erde. 
f. mxrós congealed, curdled, f. stem syy- in 
mmyvvew make firm or solid.) Chem. In p. 
acid, a transparent gelatinous substance 
formed by chemical action from Pretty, and 
forming an important constituent of fruit- 
Jellies. 

Pectin (pektin). 1838. [f. Premio + 
UIN] Chem. A white neutral substance, sol- 
uble in water, formed from PECTOSE by heat- 
ing with acids, or naturally in the ripening of 
fruits, and constituting the gelatinizing agent 
in vegetable juices. 

fPectinal (pe-ktinàl), a. 1541. It. L. pecten, 
in- (see PECTEN) + -AL'.] 1. Anat. Belonging 
to the *pecten' or pubes; p. bone, the pubic 
bone —1541. 2. Nat. Hist. Of the nature of or 
resembling a comb ~1705. 

Pectinate (pe-ktinét), a. 1793. [- L. pe- 
elinatus, pa. pple. of peclinare; see next, 
-ATE*.] = PROTINATED. Hence Pe-ctinately 
adv. like the teeth of a comb. 

Pectinate (pe'ktine't), v. 1646. - pectinat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. pectinare, f. pecten, -in-; 
See PECTEN, -ATE*.] trans. and intr. To fit 
together in alternation like the teeth of two 
combs; to interlock. 

Pectinated (pe'ktine'téd), ppl. d. 1671. t. 
as PECTINATE d. + -ED'.] Chicfy Nai. Hist. 
Formed like a comb; having straight narrow 
closely-set projections or divisions like the 
teeth of a comb. 

Pectination (pektiné'-fon). 1646. [f. Pro- 
TIN(ATE v. + -ATION.] 1. The action of inter- 
locking or condition of being interlocked like 
the teeth of two combs. ?Obs. 2. The condi- 
tion or character of being pectinated; concr. 
à comb-like structure 1819. 

Pectineal (pekti nt, ah), a. 1840. [f. mod. L. 
pectineus (see next) A.] Anat. Pertaining 
to the pecten or pubic bone; applied to cer- 
tain parts of this bone and connected struc- 
tures. 

Pectineus (pekti-ni,ds). 1704. [mod. L., f. 
L. pecten, -in- PROTEN.] Anat. For p. mus- 
culus, a flat muscle arising from the pectineal 
eminence of the pubic bone and inserted into 
the thigh-bone just behind the small tro- 
pod “A 

ectini-, bef. a vowel pectin-, comb. fo 
of L. pecten comb. = 


Pectinicorn — cornu 


antenne, as division Pectinicornia 
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corn beetles; sb. a beetle of this division, Pecti- 
niform a., (a) comb-shaped; (b) 
— — ACE * (b) of the form of a 

Pectinite (pe-ktinoit). 1077. [f. L. 

-in-; see PROTEN 4, -ITE! 2 a.] Palwont. A 
fossil pecten or scallop. 

Pectize (pe-ktoiz) v. 1882. [f. Gr. anerds 
fixed, congealed (cf. PEOTIO) + Ek.] trans. 
and inir. To change into a gelatinous mass; 
to congeal. 

Pectolite (pe-któloit). 1828. [- G. pectolith 
(Von Kobell, 1828), f. Gr. myxrés congealed; 
See -LITE.] Min. A whitish or greyish hyd» 
rous silicate of caleium and sodium, found in 
close aggregations of acicular crystals, usu- 
ally fibrous and radiated in structure, 

Pectoral (pe-któràl) sb. and a. 1440, [= 
(O)Fr. pectoral — L. pectoralis (-ale breast- 
plate), f. pectus, -tor- breast, chest; see -AL!.] 
A. sb. 1. Something worn on the breast. a, 
An ornamental breast-plate; spec. that worn 
by the Jewish High Priest (= BREAST-PLATE 
2) 1440. b. = BREAST-PLATE 1. 1590. fc. An 
ornamental eloth for the breast of a horse 
~1662. 2. A medicine, food, or drink, good 
for affections of the chest, i.e. the lungs, ete. 
1601. 3. Anat. Short for p. muscle, p. fin 1758. 
B. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, situated or oc- 
curring in or upon, the breast or chest; tho- 
racic. Chiefly Anal, 1578, 2. Med. Of a medi- 
eine, food, or drink: Good for diseases or 
affections of the chest (or, loosely, the in- 
ternal organs generally) 1576. 3. Worn, or to 
be worn, on the breast: as the p. cross of à 
bishop. 1616. 4. fig. Proceeding from the 
breast“ or ‘heart’ 1030. 

1. P. arch or girdle, the shoulder-girdle (see GIR- 
DLE ahb. 4, n.). P. fina, the pair of lateral fins at- 
tached to the pectoral arch in fishes. P. muscles, 
the muscles of the chest, esp. the pectoralis major 
and the pectoralis minor. 2. Some p. physick to 
ease his cough 1037. 4. His words are then 80 
pithy and so pectorall 1633. Hence Pe'ctorally 
adv. (rare), in a p. manner or position. 

Pectoriloquy (pektórilókwi) 1834. [+ Fr. 
pectoriloquie, f. L. pectus, pector- breast + 
-loquium speaking.] Path. The transmission 
of the sound of the voice through the wall of 
the chest to the ear in auscultation; usu. à 
sign of a cavity or some other affection in the 
lung. So Pectorilo-quial, Pectori-loquous 
adjs. of, or of the nature of, p. 1824. Pe- 
ctori-loquism, pectoriloquy 1820. 

Pectose (pe'któ*s). 1857. [f. PEOTC + 
-O8E*.] Chem. An insoluble substance related 
to cellulose and occurring with it in vegetable 
tissues, esp. in unripe fruits; by the action of 
acids, ete, it is converted into PzcrIN. Hence 
Pectosic (pekto:sik) a., in pectosic acid, an 
acid formed immediately from pectin by the 
action of alkalis, etc., and converted by 
further action of the same into pectic acid. 

Pectous (pe-ktos), a. 1801. If. as PECTIZE 
+ -0US.] Chem. a. Congealed, solidified; said 
of substances normally fluid. b. Related to 
pectin. P. arid, an acid related to pectic acid. 

Pectus (pe. Kktös). Pl. pectora (pe'któri). 
1693. [L.] Anat. and Zool. a. The breast or 
chest. b. Entom. The lower surface of the 
thorax or prothorax of an insect. 

Peculate (pe-kidle't), v. 1749. [- peculat- 
pa. ppl. stem of L. peculari, rel. to peculium; 
See PECULIAR, -ATE*.] fl. trans. To rob (the 
state or country) by peculation 1740. 2, To 
embezzle or pilfer (money) 1802. Also intr. 
So Pe-culator, an embezzler, esp. of publie 
money or property 1656. 

Peculation (pekiilé'-fon). 1658. [f. as prec 
+ -I0N (for L. peculatus, -tiis).) The appro- 
priation of public money or property by ps 
in an official position; the embezzlement 0! 
money or goods entrusted to his care. 

Peculiar (pikit-liéa), a. and sb. 1460. [- E. 
peculiaris not held in common with others, 
f. peculium property in cattle, private prop- 
erty, f. pecu cattle, money. Cf. PECULATE, 
PECUNIARY.] A. adj. I. That is one's own 
private property; that belongs exclusively 
to an individual person, place, thing, OF 
group. Const. with preceding possessive, OF 
with to. 12. Of separate constitution or exis 
tence; independent, particular, individuals 
single 1799. 3. Particular, special 1590. 
Unlike others, singular, strange, odd, queer 
1608, 


TROPICAL FISH Whe 


FISH Hyphessobry¢on flammeus 


PEARL GOURAMI 
Trichogaster leeri 


MOLLY Molliensia sphenops 


HARLEQUIN FISH 
Rasbora heteromorpha 


ANGEL FISH 
rophyllum elmekei 


LYRETACE Aphyosemion oustrale 
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PEARL DANIO Brachydanio albolineatus 


LEOPARD CATFISH 
Corydoras julii 


FISH Brachygobius xanthozonus 


[ROSY BARB Barbus conchonius 


e TIGER BARB Barbus tetrozona s 
ITETRA Hyphessobrycon innesi GREEN SWORDTAIL Xiphophorus hellerii 
(femole) 


PARADISE FISH 
Macropodus opercularis 


SS 


GUPPY  Lebistes reticulatus 
(mole) 
RED PLATY Platypoecilus maculatus 


GUPPY Lebistes reticulatus 
(female) 


WHITE CLOUD MINNOW 


Tanichthytes albonubes 
BROWN ACARA  Aequidens portalegriness 


“~~. Newsome Taylor 


BLACK WIDOW Gymnocorymbus ternetzi 


(Above) The Sphinx and pyramids at 
Giza, Egypt. (B.O.A.C.) (Below) The 
campanile of the cathedral at Pisa. 
The tower leans 15 ft. out of perpen- 
dicular. (Mansell Collection.) 


ITTTT : 
Tir 


FAMOUS 
LANDMARKS 


(Above) The clock-tower containing the 
famous bell 'Big Ben' seen from Parlia- 
ment Square, London. (B.E.A.) (Below 
left) The Taj Mahal, Agra, India. (B.0.A.C.) 
(Below right) The Arc de Triomphe, 
Paris. (B.E.A.) 


(Above) The e: ) the Acrop- 
olis, Athens (Below) The 
Statue of v York Har- 


bour. (U.S. LS.) 
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1. All other goods by fortune’s hand are giv'n, A 
Wife is the p. gift of heaven Pork. A timidity p. 
to gom sex 1760. tP. institution, a cant phrase A 
U.S. for negro slavery, 2. The single and p. life is 
bound..To keepe it selfe from noyance SHAKS. 
3. A more proper subject of p. taxation ADAM 
Surrk. 4. Mr. Weller's knowledge of London was 
extensive and p. DICKENS. A girl of p. temper 


88. 

Phrases. P. jurisdiction (authority, ete. ), in Canon 
Law, a jurisdiction 12 75 to itself, exempt from 
the jurisdiction of the bishop of the diocese. P. 
measure (in hymns, ete.), any metre other than 
Common, Long, or Short. P. People, (a) the Jews, 
às God's own chosen people; hence transf.; (b) A 
religious denomination founded in 1838, holding. 
the plenary inspiration of VAN and practising 
baptism of believers and divine healing. In p., 
as a peculiarity. 

B. sb. (the adj. used absol.) I. gen. 1. a, A 
property or privilege exclusively one's own 
1650. tb. = P. people: said of the Jews, and 
of Christian believers -1659. +2. A peculiarity 
1750. II. Spec. and techn. 1. Eccl. A parish 
or church exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary or bishop in whose diocese it lies 
1562. b. transf. and fig. A place, district, 
office, etc. exempt from ordinary jurisdiction 
1501. 2, a. A nick-name in Oxford (c1837-8) 
for members of the Evangelical party 1837. 
b. One of the Peculiar People 1876. h 

1. Court of Peculiars, a branch of the Court of 
Arches having jurisdiction over the peculiars of 
the archbishop of Canterbury. 2. a. *Puseyites 
and Peculiars’ stood shoulder to shoulder 1895. 
Hence Pecurliar-ly adv., -ness (now rare). 

Peculiarity (ptkidlie-riti). 1610. [f. prec. 
+ Arx. ] tfl. Exclusive possession; private 
ownership BP. HALL. 2. The quality of being 
peculiar to a single person or thing; also, that 
which is peculiar to a single person or thing 
1040. +3. A particular liking; a partiality 
—1847. tb. Special attentiveness to a person 
RICHARDSON. 4. The quality of being sui 
generis; singularity, oddity; an odd trait or 
characteristic 1751. 15. The doctrine or pra- 
tices of * Peculiars' (see PECULIAR B. II. 2. a.) 
rare. —1838. 

. We shall speak first of those things wherein they 
agree; and of their peculiarities afterwards 1726. 
4. There is another. p. about Mr. Talfourd; he 
can't spell 1817. 

Peculiarize (ptkid-lidroiz), v. 1024. [f. as 
prec. + -mE.] trans. To make peculiar; tto 
appropriate exclusively to —1704. 

lPeculium (ptkid-lidm). 1681. [L.; see 
PxOULIAR.) I. Nom. Law. The property which 
a father allowed his child, or a master his 
slave, to hold as his own 1706. 2. A private 
or exclusive possession, property, or appur- 
tenance, 

2. This is the p. of blame, which your lordship has 
portioned out lo me, and separated from the com- 
mon stock BURKE. 

tPecu-nial, a. late ME. [- late and med.L. 
pecunialis, f. L. pecunia money; see -AL!. Cf. 
OFr. pecuniel.] 1. = PEOUNIARY a. l. b. 
Having to do with pecuniary penalties. -1726. 
2, = PROUNIARY a. 2. 1530. 

Pecuniarily (pikig-niürili), adv. 1614. f. 
next + -LY*5] In a pecuniary manner; in 
respect of money; tby exaction of money. 

Pecuniary (pikiu-niüri) a. (sb. 1502. 
[= L. pecuniarius, f. pecunia money, orig. 
"riches in cattle', f. pecu cattle; see PECULIAR, 
-ARY'.] 1, Consisting of money; exacted in 
money. b. Of an offence or law: Having a 
money penalty 1610. 2. Of, belonging to, or 
having relation to money 1623. 3. Of which 
money is the object 1672. tB. sb. Money; 
pl. resources in money; money matters 1767. 

A. 1. P. aids STUBBS. 2. Paltry p. difficulties 
Emerson. 3. P. Matches SIR T. BROWNE. 

Pecunious (ptkid-nios), a. Now rare. late 
ME. - L. pecuniosus, f. pecunia; see prec., 
-OUS. Cf. (O)Fr. pécunieuz.] Well provided 
with money. So Pecunio'sity, the state of 
being p. 1883. 

Ped. late ME. [Of unkn. origin. See 
PALA A wicker pannier; a hamper with 
& lid. ^ 

Pedage (pe-déd3). Obs. exc. Hist. late ME. 
= med. L. pedagium (X1), earlier pedaticum ; 
Bee PEAGE.] = PEAGE. 

Pedagogic (pedigo-dzik), a. and sb. 1781. 
[- Fr. pédagogique — Gr. maðaywyixós (or f. 
pédagogie); see next, -10.] A. adj. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or characteristic of a pedagogue or 
pedagogy; having the office or character of 
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a pedagogue. B. sb. (usu. pl. Pedagogics.) 
The science, art, or principles of pedagogy 
1804. So Pedago-gical a. 1619, -ly adv. 

Pedagogue (pe-digog), sb. late ME. [- L. 
pædagogus — Gr. nadaywyds Slave who took a 
boy to and from school, f. mais, mað- boy 
(cf. PÆDO-) + dywyds leading, guide.] 1. A 
man having the oversight of a child or youth; 
an attendant who led a boy to school. Obs. 
exc. in ref. to ancient times. 1483. fAlso fig. 
1653. 2. A schoolmaster, teacher, preceptor. 
(Now usu. hostile, with implication of ped- 
antry, dogmatism, or severity.) late ME. 

1. fig. S. Paul teaching that the whole law was a 
p. guiding men to Christ 1609. 2. A Welsh school- 


Taster, à good scholar but a very p. PEPYS. 
Hence Pen ogue v. to instruct as a p. 
Pedagoguism, pedagogism (pe-digog- 


bz'm, -gedsi:z'm). 1642. f. prec. + -ISM.] 
"The character, spirit, or office of a pegagogue: 
the system of pedagogy. 

This tetter of Pedagoguisme MILT, 

Pedagogy (pe-digogi, -go"dsi, gods). 
Also pedagogy. 1583. [- Fr. pédagogie 
(Calvin xvi) — Gr. maðaywyla office of a 
muibayoyós; See PEDAGOGUE, -Y*.] 1. The 
function, profession, or practice of a peda- 
gogue; pedagogics 1623. 2, fig. Instruction, 
discipline, training; a means or system of in- 
troductory training. (Cf. Gal. 3:24.) 1583. 
3. A place of instruction; a school or college. 
(Also fig.) Obs. exc. Hist. 1625. 

Pedal (pedal), sb. 1611. [— Fr. pédale — It: 
pedale foot-stalk, tree-trunk (pedale d'organo 
organ pedal) : L. pedalis, f. pes, ped- foot; 
see -AL'.] 1. A lever worked by the foot, in 
various musical instruments, and with 
various functions. 

a. In the organ: (a) Each of the (wooden) koya 

[^ d upon by the feet, ther constituting the 
P. keyboard or p.-board, and usu. operating upon a 
separate set of pipes of bass tone (p.-pipes) form- 
ing the p. organ (sce ORGAN sb. 2 d). (b) A foot- 
lever for drawing a number of stops out or in at 
once, lor for other purposes. (c) Short for p. organ 
or keyboard. b. In the pianoforte, etc.: (a) A foot- 
lever for raising the dampers from the strings, 
thus deme e tone fuller (damper p., also 
loosely called loud or forte p.). (b) One for soften- 
ing the tone (soff or piano p.). (c) Any one of 
various others occasionally used for sustaining or 
otherwise modifying the tone, or for special effects. 

2. A lever worked by the foot in various ma- 
chines; à treadle; esp. in a bicycle or tricycle 
1789. 3. Mus. A note sustained (or reiterated) 
in one part, usu. in the bass, through a suc- 
cessiori of harmonies some of which are inde- 
pendent of it; in organ-music usu, sustained 
by holding down a pedal 1854. 4, Geom. A 
curve or surface which is the locus of the feet 
of the perpendiculars let fall from a fixed 
point (the p. origin or pole) upon the tangents 
to a given curve or surface 1863. 

attrib. and Comb. Of, belonging to, connected 
with, worked by, having, or constituting a p. or 

dals (in sense 1 or 2), as p. action, harp, key; 
food mechanism, etc.; played upon the pedals 
of an organ, or constituting or involving a. B (in 
sense 3), as p. bass, note, passage; in Geom. relating 
to a p. curve or surface; 1 see 1 a); 


-] 10, a pianoforte fitted with a pedal-board like 
that of an organ; -point = sense 3. 
Pedal (pedal, prdál) a.! 1025. [- L. 


pedalis, f. pes, ped- foot; see -AL'. (Pronoun- 
ced pf. dul only in senses 1, 1 b.)] 1. Of, per- 
taining to, or connected with the foot or 
feet (rare in gen. sense). b. Anat. and Zool.: 
usu. in reference to the foot or podium of a 
mollusc 1851. 2. Geom. Relating to the feet 
of perpendiculars; of or pertaining to the 
pedal of a curve or surface 1863. 3. Mus. That 
is, or relates to, a pedal or pedals; see PEDAL 
sb. 1, 3. 

2. P. curve or surface = PEDAL sb. 4. P. origin, 
pole: see PEDAL 8b. 4. 

Pedal (pedal), a.“ 1887. L- It. pedale; see 
PEDAL sb.) Applied to the lower and thicker 
part of a kind of straw grown in Italy for 
plaiting; ellipt. a plait made with this straw. 

Pedal (pedal), v. 1866. [f. PEDAL sb.) 
intr. a, To play upon the pedals of an organ. 
b. To work the pedals of a bicycle 1888. 

Pedalier (pedäli' . 1881. I- Fr. pédalier, 
f. pédale PEDAL sb.] The pedal keyboard of 
an organ; similar pedals attached to a piano- 
forte. 

Pedant (pe:dünt), sb. (a.) 1588. [- Fr. 
pedant — Yt. pedante, of obscure origin; the 
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first element is presumably that of PEDA- 
GOGUE, to which has been added the pr. ppl. 
ending ante, -ANT. In XVI-XVII also ‘tpedan- 
li(e, -ee, direct f. It.] tl. A schoolmaster, 
teacher, or tutor —1704. 2. A person who 
overrates book-learning or technical know- 
ledge, or parades it; one who has mere 
learning without practical judgement; one 
who lays excessive stress upon details or 
upon strict adherence to formal rules; occas., 
one who is possessed by a theory, a doctrin- 
aire 1596. 3. attrib. or adj. That is a pedant; 
of or pertaining to a pedant; pedantic 1616. 

1. Like a P. that keepes a Schoole i'th Church 
SHAKS. 2. A Man who has been brought up among 
Books, and is able to talk of nothing else, is. .what 
we call a P. ADDISON, 

tPeda‘nte, -antie, -a-nty. 1593. [See 
prec.] 1. = PEDANT 1030. 2. A company of 
pedants MILT, : 

Pedantic (pide-ntik), a. 1000. [f. PEDANT 
or fPEDANTE + -10.] Having the character 
of, or characteristic of, a pedant; charaeter- 
ized by or exhibiting pedantry. 

He does not. .sacrifice sense and spirit to p. re- 
finements MACAULAY. So Peda:ntical a. (now 
rare) 1588, -ly adv. Peda-nticism, a p. expression 
or notion; a piece of pedantry. Peda-nticly adv, 
(now rare). 

Pedantism (pe:düntiz'm). Now rare. 1593. 
If. PEDANT + -ISM.] 1. The office or autho- 
rity of a schoolmaster; the state of being 
under a schoolmaster, pupillage. Also fig. 
-1658. 2. Pedantic phraseology, treatment, 
or method; pedantry 1593, 3. With a and pl. 
A piece of pedantry 1656. 

3. History-Books, opulent in nugatory pedant- 
isms CARLYLE. 

Pedantize (pe:düntoiz), v. 1611. [f. as prec. 
+ -IZB.) I. intr. To play the pedant; to speak 
or write pedantically. Also to p. it. 2. trans. 
To turn into a pedant; to make pedants 1734, 

Pedantocracy (pedünto:krüsi). 1859. f. 
PEDANT + -ORACY. App. first used in Fr. form. 
pédantocratie by J. S. Mill writing to Comte.] 
A system of government by pedants; a 
governing body of pedants. So Peda-nto- 
crat. Pedantocra: tic a. 

Pedantry (pe:düntri) 1612. [f. PEDANT + 
-RY, after Fr. pédanterie or It. pedanteria (used 
by Sidney).] 1. The character, habit of mind, 
or mode of proceeding, characteristic of a 
pedant; mere learning without judgement; 
unseasonable display of learning or tech- 
nical knowledge. b. with pl. A piece of 
pedantry 1656. 2. Undue insistence on forms 
or details; slavish adherence to rule, theory, 
or precedent 1845. 

1. P. proceeds from much Reading and little 
Understanding STEELE. That men are frighted at 
Female p. is very certain 1766. 

Pedarian (pidé"rifin), a. and sb, 1753. f. 
L. pedarius of or belonging to a foot, of a foot 
long, f. pes, ped- foot; see -ARY* and -AN.] Rom. 
Antiq. A. adj. Applied to Roman senators of 
an inferior grade, who had no vote of their 
own, but could merely signify their assent to 
that of another. B. sb. A pedarian senator. 

Pedate (pe-dét), a. 1760. [- L. pedatus 
having feet, f. pes, ped- foot; see -ATE*.] Nat. 
Hist. 1, Having divisions like toes, or like the 
claws of a bird's foot; spec. in Bot. applied to 
a compound or lobed leaf having a slender 
midrib passing through the central leaflet or 
lobe, and two thicker lateral ribs which 
branch at successive points to form the mid- 
ribs of the lateral leaflets. Applied also to 
the venation of a simple leaf when thus ar- 
ranged. So fPedated. 2. Zool. Furnished 
with feet 1816. 3, Anat. Expanded (at the 
end) like a foot 1870. Pe-dately adv. 

Pedati-, comb. form of L. pedatus PEDATE, 
in adjs. relating to leaves: Pedatifid (pidm:- 
tifid) [L. dus split], pedately cleft or divided 
at least half-way to the base; Pedatipa'r- 
tite (pidé'ti-) [Partie], pedately divided 
nearly to the base; so Peda-tisect, Pe- 
datise-cted (pidé'ti-) IL. sectus eut]; etc. 

Peddle (pe- d', v. 1532. [In I back-forma- 
tion from PEDDLER; in II prob. var. of PID- 
DLE v. by assoc. in form and sense with I.] 
I. 1. intr. To follow the occupation of a ped- 
lar; to go about carrying small wares for sale. 
2. trans. To trade or deal in as a pedlar; to 
carry about and offer for sale. Chiefly U.S. 
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1837. b. fig. To deal out in small quantities; 
to ‘retail’ 1837. 

2. b. Going around peddling his griefs in private 
ears 1864. 

II. inir. To busy oneself with trifles; to 
trifle, dally. (Cf. PrDDLE v.) 1597. b. trans. 
with away: To fritter away on trifles 1880. 
So Pe-ddling vbl. sb. the occupation of a 
pedlar; also, dealing in trifles or in a trifling 
Tanner. 

Peddling (pe-dlin), ppl. a. 1532. [See PED- 
DLE v. and -ING*.] I. Plying the trade of a 
pedlar; going about with small goods for sale. 
2. a. Of persons: Busying oneself with trifles, 
or in a trifling way. b. Of things: Trifling, 
contemptible, petty, trashy 1597. 

2. Poor p. Dilettantism CARLYLE, Hence Pe'd- 
dlingly adv. 

Pederast, etc.: see PJEDERAST, etc. 

Pedesis (pidi-sis). 1878. - Gr. i leap- 
ing.] A name given to the Brownian move- 
ment of minute particles; see BROWNIAN a. 

Pedestal (pedéstil), sb. 1503. [- Fr. 

piédestal (tpied d'estal) — It. piedestallo, i.e. 
piè foot, di of, stallo STALL sb.*; the first syll. 
was conformed to L. pes, ped- foot.) 1, The 
base supporting à column or pillar in con- 
struction; the base of an obelisk, statue, 
vase, or the like; also, each of the two sup- 
ports of a knee-hole writing-table. 2. A 
base, support, foundation 1591. 3. techn. ta. 
On a railway, the ‘chair’ used to support the 
rails, or a base to support the chair; b. an 
axlo-guard or horn-plate; c. the standard or 
each of the standards or supports of various 
machines or pieces of mechanism; e.g. the 
standard of a pillow-block, etc. 1774. 

2. Self-denial and Mortification, which are the P. 
of the Crosse JER, TAYLOR. Fain would he make 
the world his p. YOUNG. 

attrib, and Comb.: p.-coll, -coiler, an upright 
coil of steam-pipe for use as a radiator; -cover, 
the cap of a pillow-block; -table, one with a mas- 
sive central support or foot, Hence Pe'destal v, 
trans, to set or support upon a p.; to furnish with 
sp: (lit. and fig.). Pe-destalled, -aled a. provided 
with, set upon, or having a p. 

Pedestrial (pidesstriàl, a. 1611. (t. L. 
medester (see next) + -IAL'.] fl. = PEDES- 
TRIAN ~1634, 2. Fitted for walking, as the p. 
legs of a crab 1890. Hence Pede'strially adv. 

Pedestrian (pidesstriün), a. and sb. 1716. 
lt. Fr. pédestre or its source L. pedester, -tr- 
going on foot (after Gr, mefés), written in 
prose, f. pes, ped-; see -IAN.] A. adj. I. On 
foot, going on foot; performed on foot; of or 
pertaining to walking 1791. b. Of a statue: 
Representing a person on foot 1822. 2. (After 
L. pedester, Gr. nere Applied to plain prose 
iiec to verse; prosaie, commonplace 

1. A p. tour Worpsw. 2. P. Muses BYRON. Verse 
oba very p. order 1888. 

B. sb. One who goes or travels on foot; a 
walker 1793. Hence Pede'strianism, the 
practice of a p., walking; prosaic or common- 
place quality or style. Pede'strianize v. 
intr, (also with it) to act the pedestrian; to go 
or travel on foot; to walk 1811. 

tPede:strious, a. 1646. [f. L. pedester 

(see prec.) + -10U8.] Going on foot —1822. 

Pedetentous (pedite-ntos), a. rare. 1837. 
If. L. pedetentim step by step + -ovs.] Pro- 
ceeding step by step; advancing cautiously. 

Pedetic (pide-tik), a. 1878. [- Gr. mnôn- 
mxés, f. ants leaper; cf. PEDESIS.] Of or 
pertaining to pedesis. 

Pedi-, comb. form of L. pes, ped- foot, as 
in L. pedisequus, Eng. pedicure, etc. 

Pe-diform, a. having the form of a foot; said 
chiefly of the organs of insects. Pedigerous (pi- 
di-dséros), d. bearing feet or legs. 

Pediad (pe-did), a. 1809. - Gr. ses, 
-a5- adj. flat, level, f. meôlov PEDION.] Cryst. 
Of, pertaining to, or consisting of pedia. 

Pedicel (pe-disél). 1676. [- mod. L. pedicel- 
lus, dim. of pediculus PEDICLE.] i. Bot. A 
small stalk or stalk-like structure in a plant; 
esp. each of the subordinate stalks which 
immediately bear the flowers in a branched 
inflorescence (the main stalk being the 

peduncle); also, a small peduncle. 2. Zool. 
and Anat. Applied to various small stalk- 
like structures in animals (mostly also called 
PEDUNCLE) 1826. 

a. In insects, the third joint of an antenna; also, 
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the basal joint of the abdomen when long and 
slender, b. The eye-stalk in some Crustacea, etc. 
€. The stalk by which a brachiopod, etc., is at- 
tached. d. Each of the ambulacral feet of an 
echinoderm. e. The PEDICLE of a vertebra, 

3. atirib., as p.-cell, a cell forming a p. 1882. 
Hence Pedice-llar a. pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a p. Pe'dicelled, -eled a. pedi- 
cellate. 

Pedicellaria (pe:disélé*rià). Pl. -. 1872. 
[mod.L., f. pedicellus PEDICEL.] Zool. In 
echinoderms, Each of a number of small, pin- 
cer-like organs, with two, three, or four 
valves, on the outside of the body, usually 
among and around the spines. 

Pedicellate (pe-diséle't), 

L. pedicellus PEDICEL + ATR. ] Bot. and Zool. 
Having a pedicel or pedicels; spec. in Zool. 
belonging to the division Pedicellata of echi- 
noderms. So Pe-dicellated a. 1821. Pedi- 
cella · tion, the condition of being p. 

Pedicle (pe:dik'l. 1626. [- L. pediculus 
footstalk, dim. of pes, ped- foot; see -CULE.] 
Nat. Hist., etc. 1. Bot. A small stalk, foot- 
stalk, pedicel; formerly, the stalk of a leaf 
(= petiole), or of a flower or fruit (= peduncle); 
now usu., à minute stalk-like support, as 
those of seeds, glands, etc. 2. Zool., ete, A 
small stalk; a pedicel or peduncle. 

spec, a. Path. A stalk by which a tumour, ete., is 
attached to a part of the body. b. Anat, Each of 
the two narrow thickened parts of a vertebra con- 
necting the centrum with the lamina, c. Zool, The 
process of bone supporting the horn of a deer, etc. 
1753. Hence Pe-dicled a, having a p., pedicula- 


ted. 

Pedicular (pidikiülài), a. 1660. [- L. 
pedicularis, t. pediculus louse. Cf. Fr. pédicu- 
laire. See Anl.] Of or pertaining to a louse 
or lice; lousy. 

Pediculate (pidi-kiület), a. (sb.) 1857. f. 
L. pediculus footstalk + -ATE*.] Nat. Hist. 
1. = next. 2. Belonging to the group Pedicu- 
lati of teleost fishes, characterized by the el- 
ongated basis of the pectoral fins, resembling 
rte Also as sb. A member of this group. 

Pediculated (pidi-kiüle'téd), a. 1822. t. 
as prec. + -ATE' + Kl.] Having, or borne 
upon, a pedicle; stalked. (Chiefly in Path. 
of morbid growths.) 

Pedicula:tion. 1719. [- L. pediculatio, f. 
pediculat-, pa. ppl. stem of pediculare, f. 
pediculus louse (cf. formicare, formicatio 
(Pliny) FORMICATION); see -10N.] Path. = 
PEDICULOSIS, 

JPediculo:sis. 1890. [f. L. pediculus louse 
+ oss. ] Path. Phthiriasis. 

Pediculous (pidi-kiülos) a. 1550. — L. 
pediculosus, f. pediculus louse; see -OUS.] 
Infested with lice, lousy ; also, of or pertain- 
ing to a louse, or characterized by lice. 

Pedicure (pedikiu*u), sb. 1842. [- Fr. 
pédicure, t. L. pes, ped- foot + curare CURE v.] 
1. One whose business is the surgical care 
and treatment of the feet. 2. The surgical 
treatment of the feet, esp. in the removal or 
cure of corns, bunions, etc. 1863. So Pe-di- 
cure v. to cure or treat (the feet) by the 
removal of corns, ete. Pe-dicurism, the art 
ofa p. Pe'dicurist = sense 1. 

Pedigree (pe-digri). late ME. [xv pedegru, 
(-gre, petegreu, -gree) = AFr. *pe de gru = 
OFr. *pie de grue crane's foot, i.e. pie (mod. 
pied), de of, gru crane; so called from the 
mark /|| used to denote succession in a 
genealogical tree. Later forms show assim. 
to degree.] 1. A genealogical stemma or 
table; a genealogy drawn up in tabular form. 
2. One's line of ancestors; ancestry ; descent. 
1440. b. Of animals 1608, c. transf. Origin, 
line of succession; etymological descent 1566. 
3. (Without article.) Descent in the abstract; 
esp. ancient descent; ‘birth’ 1460. 4. A line 
of succession ; /oosely, a long series or ‘string’ 
of people 1532. 5. attrib. and Comb. Of, per- 
taining to, or having a recorded line of de- 
idee bod p. cattle, gie 

„ I wish. . you wou ie a p. for me 1711. 2. 
Who had no better cover for hie sordid extraction 
than a Welch pedegrew SIDNEY. c. The origin and 
p. of our moral judgments 1833. 3. Vertue lieth 
not in P. HOBBES. 5. Pedigree-mongers nowadays 
invent pedigrees 1871. Hence Pe'digreed a. 
having a recorded p., as cattle. 

Fediluvium (pedil'u-vijm). Pl. -ia. 1693. 
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[med. or mod. L., f. pes, ped- foot + -i 
washing, f. luere wash.] A oo betta 
washing of feet. Also attrib. Hence Pedilu-- 
viala.; also sb. pl. ceremonies connected with 
the washing of feet (as a religious act). 

Pedimane (pe-dimé'n). 1835. [- Fr. pédi- 
mane (Cuvier, 1797), f. L. pes, ped- foot + 
manus hand.] Zool. A pedimanous quad- 
ruped (see next). 

Pedimanous (pidi-minos), a. 1839. t. as 
prec. + -OUS.] Zool. Having feet like hands; 
applied to the lemurs and opossums in ref, to 
their hind feet. 

Pediment (pe:dimént). 1592. [Earlier 
pedament (Evelyn), pedemen! (Randle Holme), 
refash. of periment (xv1), explained as ‘corrupt 
English’ for perimeter in R. Dallington’s 
‘Hypnerotomachia’ 1592, but prob. a work- 
man's or rustic’s deformation of PYRAMID.) 
l. The triangular part, resembling a low 
gable, erowning the front of a building in the. 
Grecian style of architecture, esp. over a 
portico, Also, a similarly-placed member in 
the Roman and Renaissance styles. Hence, 
in Decorative art, Any member of similar 
form and position, as one placed over the 
opening in an ironwork screen, etc. 2. Re- 
ferred to L. pes (ped-) ‘foot’, and used for: 
A base, foundation; a pavement 1726. Hence 
Pe:dimented a. having a p.; formed with or 
made like a p. 

Pedime-ntal, a. 1861. [f. prec. + -AL] 
1. Of or pertaining to n pediment, of the 
nature of a pediment. b. Shaped like a pedi- 
ment, rising to a vertical angle 1800. 2. Of or 
pertaining to a pedestal (see PEDIMENT 2). G. 
MEREDITH. 

Pedion (pe-dign). Pl. pedía. 1899. [- Gre 
néiov à plane, a flat surface.) Cryst. A term 
for any face of an anorthic crystal, each face 
being bounded by a set of faces of which no 
two are necessarily parallel, and which are 
connected only by n law of rational indices. 

Pedipalp (pe:dipelp) Also in L. form 
pedipsipus, pl. -i. 1826. [- mod.L. Pedi- 
palpi (Latreille, 1800), sb. pl., f. L. pes, ped- 
foot + palpus Parr.) Zool. I. An arachnid of 
the group Pedipalpi, distinguished by large 
pincer-like palps; formerly including the true 
scorpions, now only the Phrynide and Thely- 
phonide, or whip-scorpions 1835, 2. Each of 
a pair of palps or feelers attached to the head 
just in front of the ambulatory limbs in most 
Arachnids; in some cases large and pincer- 
like or chelate 1826. Hence Pedipa-pal a. 
Pedipa-‘Ipate a. provided with pedipalps. 
Pedipa‘Ipous a. belonging to the group 
Pedipalpi (sco 1); having large pedipalps. 

Pedlar (pe-dloz), sb. Also U.S. ped(d)ler. 
late ME. [xiv pedlere (Langl.), alt. of t. 
(xm), f. (dial.) PED wicker pannier (XIV), of 
unkn. origin, + -ER; for the ending -ler of 
(dial) TINKLER (X11), beside TINKER.) 1. One 
who goes about carrying small goods for 
sale (usu. in a bundle or pack); à travelling 
chapman. (Cf. HAWKER.) Also fig. 2. Ons 
who peddles, or works in a petty, incompe! 
ent, or ineffective way 1585. 3. attrib. 1553. 

1. All as a re pedler he did wend, Bearing à 
trusse of. teyos. at hys backe SPENSER. hieves' 
Comb. Pedlar's French, rogues’ and thie 
cant; hence, unintelligible jargon, 120 em. 

Pedlary (pe-dlori) sb. (u.) 1530. i 
+ -¥3; H Beooary.) A. sb. 1. The bun 
or practice of a pedlar. Also fig. 1004. b. 08 
lars’ wares 1503. 2. Trifling praebe 4 
things; trumpery, trash, rubbis! a 
attrib. or as adj. Pedlar's 1550. fig. Pedaling, 
trashy —1674. 

A. 2. Ear-confession and pardons, with like P. 
1530. 

Pedo-: see P £D0-. 

Pedology (pidolodsi) 1925. 
pedológiya, f. Gr. mov ground + 
"The science of soils. 

5 e . p 
pédométre (Bion, „ f. L. » 
(see -O-) + -mètre -METER.] An instrument fo 
recording the number of steps take nod 
thus approximately measuring the ates 
travelled on foot; usu. resembling à mers, 
having a dial-plate marked with Parara 
round which a pointer or index-hand 


[- Russ. 
-1oaY.] 
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Hence Pedome:tric, -al adjs. of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, a p.; -ly adv. 

Pedomotive (pe-dómó"tiv), a. and sb. 1824. 
[f. pedo- for PEDI- (see -0-) + MOTIVE, prob. 
after locomotive.] (A vehicle) actuated by the 
foot or feet. 

Pedrail (pe:dré!l). 1902. [f. L. pes, ped- 
foot + RAIL sb.*] A device for facilitating 
progress of heavy vehicles over rough ground 
by attachment of broad foot-like supporting 
surfaces to the wheel-rims, 

Pedregal (pedrega:l, pe-dregil). Also 
erron. pedra-. 1839. [Sp. pedregal a stony 
place, f. piedra stone - L. petra.) In Mexico 
and s.w. U.S., a rough and rocky tract; an 
old lava-field. Also transf. an ice-fleld. 

Pedrero (pedré-ro). Now Hist. 1440. [- 
Sp. pedrero = OFr. perrier (whence PERRIER), 
now pierrier :- L. *petrarius (cf. med.L. 
petraria catapult), f. petra stone.) A piece of 
ordnance orig. for discharging stones, for- 
merly also broken iron, etc., and for firing 
salutes. 

Peduncle (pido-nk’l). 1753. [- mod.L. 
pedunculus (Linnæus, 1750), f. L. pes, ped- + 
dim. suff. -unculus.] 1. Bot. The stalk of a 
flower or fruit, or of a cluster of flowers or 
fruits; the primary stalk, or one of the 
general stalks of an inflorescence, which 
bears either a solitary flower, a number of 
sessilo flowers, or a number of subordinate 
stalks (pedicels) directly bearing the flowers. 
(Dist. from a leaf-stalk or petiole.) 2. Zool., 
ete, A stalk or stalk-like process in an animal 
body, either normal or morbid; = PEDICEL 
2a, b, o, PEDICLE 2 a; also, applied to several 
bundles of nerve-fibres in the brain, connect- 
ing one part of it with another 1797. So 
Pedu:ncled a. pedunculate. Pedu-ncular a. 
ae Hist.) of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of a p. 

Pedunculate (pid»'pkialét), a. 1700. [= 
mod. L. pedunculatus, f. pedunculus; see prec. 
and -ATE*.] Nat. Hist. Having a peduncle or 
peduncles; supported by a peduncle; stalked. 
So Pedu-nculated a. 1752. 

Pee, sb.' 1483. [= late MDu. pie (now 
pij) coat of coarse woollen stuff; found from 
xiv in Courtery = Du. korte pie short coat 
of this kind; history obse. Now only in 
PBA-OOAT, PEA-JAOKET.] A coat of coarse cloth 
worn by men, esp. in the 16th c. 1035. 

Pee (pi), sb.* 1653. (Of unkn. origin.) Min- 
ing. The portion common to two veins which 
intersect. 

Pee, sb." 1747. [Cf. PEA*] Mining. A 
small piece of ore. 

Pee (pi), v. 1788. [euphem. or nursery 
substitute for Piss; cf. Fr. faire pipi.] To 
urinate. Also sb. 

Peek (pik), v. [Early mod. pe(e)ke (Skelton), 
preceded by rare ME. pike (Chaucer); parallel 
to kike, keek (xv, now Sc. and dial), which 
has LG. cogns. Cf. next.) intr, To look 
through a crevice, or out of or into a recess, 
etc; to peer, peep, pry, look in or out. 
Hence Peek sb. a peep, a glance 1844. 

Peek-bo, peek-a-boo. Now chiefly U.S. 
1599. [See prec.] = Bo-PEEP, PEEP-BO. 

Peel (pil), sb.! (ME. pel, pele — AFr., OFr. 
pel (mod. pieu) stake :- L. palus, palum 
PALE cb. 1] ti. A stake (rare). ME. only. 12. 
A. palisade formed of stakes; a stockade; a 
stockaded or palisaded (and moated) en- 
closure —1596. 13. A castle; esp. a small 
castle or tower —1679. 4. The general name, 
in modern writers, for the massive square 
towers or fortified dwellings builtin the 16th c. 
in the border counties of England and Scot- 
land, for defence against forays 1726. 5. 
Hence, the proper name of a place in the 
Isle of Man 1718. 6. attrib., as p.-house, 
-tower = sense 4. 1505. 

Peel (pil), sb.* (Late ME. pele — OFr. pele 
(mod. pelle) : L. pala (: *pagsla), f. base of 
pangere fix, plant.] 1. A shovel or shovel- 
shaped instrument, 2. spec. A baker’s shovel 
for thrusting loaves, pies, ete. into the oven 
and withdrawing them from it. late ME. 3. 
Printing. A T-shaped instrument used to 
hang up damp freshly printed sheets to dry 
1683. 4, The blade or wash of an oar. U.S. 
1875, 

Peel (pil) sb.* 1583. (repl. earlier PILL 
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8b.1; see PEEL v.] The rind or outer coating of 
any fruit; esp. in orange-, lemon-, citron-p.; 
candied p., the candied rind of species of Ci- 
trus, esp. the citron. 

Peel (pil), v. ME. [Varies with PILL v. in 
early mod. Eng. and dial. The differentia- 
tion in literary Eng. between peel and pill 
may have been assisted by (O)Fr. peler peel, 
piller pillage.] TI. To pillage. trans. = PILL 
v. 1. 1732. II. To decorticate, strip. 1. To 
strip anything of its outer layer, as an orange, 
potato, etc., of its skin or rind, a tree of its 
bark; also usu. with off, to strip off (skin, 
bark, ete.). late ME. b. To make by peeling 
1885. 2. intr. Of trees, animal bodies, etc.: To 
become bare of bark, skin, ete.; to cast the 
epidermis as after a fever. Of skin or bark: 
To become detached, scale off. Also b. To 
admit of being peeled or barked. 1599. 3. 
absol. or intr. To strip, as for exercise, etc. 
(Now slang or colloq.) 1785. 

1. b. And Jacob took him rods of fresh popar H 
and peeled (A. V. pilled] white strakes in them. 
Gen. 30: 37 (R. V.). 2. b. A meanes to make them 
peele better 1641, 3. He began to p., as the boxers 
call it MARRYAT, 

Peeled (pild), ppl. a. 1470. [f. prec. + -A. 
See also PILLED.] 1. Stripped of possessions, 
plundered 1508. 2. = PILLED ppl. a. 2. 1470. 
3. Worn, threadbare, as a garment; bare of 
herbage, as ground. b. transf. Beggarly, 
mean, wretched. 1510. 4. Stripped of skin, 
bark, rind, ete. 1725. 5. Phr. Scattered and 
peeled (Isa. 18:2), prob. a mistranslation; 
but peeled has been vaguely associated with 
one or more of the senses above 1611. 

1. Is thy land p., thy realm marauded? EMERSON. 
4. Phr, To keep (one’s) eyes p., i.e. open, on the 
alert, U.S. collog. 5. A people scattered and peeled 
and trodden under foot WESLEY. Hence Pee-l- 
ing vbl. sb. the action of the vb.; coner. that which 
is peeled or peels off, 

Peeler’ (pi-loa). ME. It. as prec. + -ER'. 
See also PILLER.] fl. = PILLER 1. —1608. 
b. A plant that robs or impoverishes the soil 
1573. 2. One who or that which peels 1597. 

Peeler* (pi-loa). 1817. [-ER'.] A nick- 
name for members of the Irish constabulary, 
founded (1812-1818) by Mr. (later Sir) Robert 
Peel; hence, for a policeman in England. See 
Bossy 2. 

Peelite (piloit) 1853, [See -ITE'] A 
name given to those Conservatives who sided 
with Sir Robert Peel when he introduced his 
measure for the repeal of the Corn Laws in 
1846. So Pee-lism. 

Peen (pin) dial., techn., and U.S. 1683. 
[xvi pen; app. rel. to PANE sb.*] The sharp or 
thin end of a hammer-head, opposite to the 
face; = PANE sb.* 

Peenge (pindz), v. Sc. and m. dial. Also 
pinge. 15.. [perh. after whinge whine, infl. 
by peek, peevish, etc.) inir. To whine, com- 
plain in a whining voice. 

Peep (pip) sb. late ME. [f. PEEP v.'] 
1. An imitation of the feeble shrillsound made 
by young birds, mice, etc.; the sound itself; a 
cheep or faint squeak. Now arch. or local. 
1470. 2, A pop. name of certain birds, e.g. 
species of sandpiper, the meadow-pipit, etc. 
1794, 

Peep (pip) sb.* 1530. f. PEEP v.] An 
act of peeping; a surreptitious, furtive, or 
peering glance 1730. b. fig. Said esp. of the 
first appearance of daylight, asin p. of dawn, 
P. oF DAY, ete. Also, a tiny speck of light. 
1530. c. = PEEP-BO. Obs. exc. dial. 1677. 

Hence that wild suspicious p., Like a rogue that 
steals a sheep SWIFT. b. Oft have we seen him at 
the p. of dawn GRAY. 

attrib, and Comb.; p. hawk (dial.), a. kestrel; 
sight, a backsight for rifles with a slit for bring- 
ing the foresight into line with the object aimed at. 

Peep (pip), v.“ (imit.; cf. CHEEP v.] 1. intr. 
To utter the weak shrill sound proper to 
young birds, mice, and some frogs; to cheep, 
chirp, squeak. 2. transf. Of persons: To 
squeak; to ‘sing small’. (Chiefly contempt- 
uous.) 1550. 

1. There was none that moved the wing, or open- 
ed the mouth, or peeped IR. V. chirped} Zsa. 10:14. 
2. Wizards that peepe and that mutter sa. 8:19. 

Peep (pip) v.' 1460. [For the expressive 
combination of initial p with ee cf. PEEK v., 
PEER v.“, and dial. pee, pie (xv). ] 1. intr. 
Tolook through a narrow aperture as through 
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the half-shut eyelids or through a crevice, 
chink, etc. into a larger space; hence, to look 
furtively, slyly, or pryingly. 2. fig. To 
emerge into view; to begin to appear or show 
itself; said of daylight, flowers, distant 
eminences, eto.; freq. with the suggestion of 
looking out or over something. 1535. b. Of a 
plant, seed, etc.: To sprout 1593. c. Of a 
characteristic: To come slightly into view un- 
consciously 1579. 3, trans. To cause to appear 
slightly; often with out 1573. b. To cause or 
allow (the eye) to peep. rare, 1818. 

1. Some that will euermore peepe through their 
eyes, And laugh like Parrats at a bag-piper SHAKS, 
2. Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn 
GOLDSM, c. The way the retired statesman peeps 
out in his essays LAMB. 3. This love. . Peeps out 
his coward head to dare my age DRYDEN. 

Peep-bo (Di. pd). collog. 1837. [See 
PEEK-BO.] = BO-PEEP. 

Peeper’ (pf; pon). 1591. [f. PEEP v.' + 
-ER'.] 1, One who or that which peeps or 
cheeps 1011. 2. spec. a. A young chicken or 
pigeon 1591. b. U.S. One of various tree- 
frogs, esp. the Hylodes 1884. 

Peeper? (pi-por). 1052. [f. PEEP v.“ + 
RI. ] I. One who peeps or peers; esp. a ‘Paul 
Pry’. 2. slang. An eye. Chiefly pl. 1700. 3. 
Cant. A looking-glass; also, a spy-glass; pl. a 
pair of spectacles 1694. 

1. What would not I give for a peeper's place at 
the meeting 1663. 

Peep-hole (pi-phó*l. 1681. A small hole 
through which one can peep. 

Peeping, ppl. a. 1592. [f. PEEP v. + 
-ING*.] That peeps or peers; that peeps forth. 
P. Tom (see quot.); hence allusively. 

The roh [of Godiva] is embellished with the in- 
cident of P. Tom, a prying inquisitive tailor, who 
was struck blind for popping out his head as the 
lady passed 1837. 

Peep of day. 1577. [See PEEP sb.“ b. 
Cf. DAY-PEEP (1530).] The first appearance of 
daylight. 

Peep-of-day boys, a Protestant organization in 
the North of Ireland (c1784-95), whose members 
visited the houses of their Roman Catholic op- 
ponents at daybreak in search of arms. 

Peep-show (pi:pfó"). 1801. [f. PEEP v.“ 
orsb.* + SHOW sb.) A smallexhibition of pio- 
tures, etc., viewed through a magnifying lens 
inserted in a small orifice. Also fig. 

Peepul, pipal (br: p). 1788. [Hindi pi- 
pal :- Skr. pippala.] = Bo-TREE. Also p.- 
tree. 

Peer (pi^), sb. (u.) ME. [= AFr., OFr. per, 
peer (mod. pair) = L. par, par- equal; cf. 
Parr.) 1. An equal in standing or rank; one's 
equal before the law. 2. An equal in any 
respect ME. 3, One matched with another; a 
companion, mate; a rival. Obs. or arch. ME. 
4. A member of one of the degrees of nobility 
in the United Kingdom; a duke, marquis, 
earl, viscount, or baron. Also transf, and 
toen. ME. 5. attrib. That is a peer 1693. 6. 
adj. or quasi-adj. Equal (to) 1567, 

1. Nor must Strafford suffer by an ordinary way 
of judicature by his peers, . he must die by Act of 
Parliament 1660, 2. Ulysses. . Jove’s p. in wisdom. 
CowPER. 3. To stray away into these forests 
drear, Alone, without a p. KEATS. 4. Peers of the 
United Kingdom or of the realm (up to 1707 called 
peers of England, from 1707 to 1801 peers of Great 
Britain), all of whom may sit in the House of 
Lords. Peers of Scotland, of whom sixteen are 
elected to each Parliament as_ representative 
members to sit in the House of Lords. Peers of 
Ireland, of whom twenty-eight representatives are 
elected for life to the House of Lords. Peers of 
France, (a) = DOUZEPERS; (b) those who pos- 
sessed a territory which had been erected into a 
lordship and who had a right to sit in the Parlia- 
ment of Paris; (c) members of the Upper Legisla- 
tive Chamber, 1814-1848. 6. More than one artist 
whose hand has not been p. to his feeling 1881. 
Hence Pee-rship = PEERAGE 2, PEERDOM 3. 

Peer (pied), v. late ME. I- OFr. perer, var. 
of pairier, parer :— late L. pariare make or be 
equal (Tertullian), f. L. par equal; see PAR 
Sb. 1] fl. trans. To make, or class, as equal; 
to rank with 1662. 2. To equal, to rank with 
1440. 3. intr. To be equal, to rank on an 
equality. late ME. 4. [f. prec. Sb. ] trans. To 
make (a man) a peer. collog. 1753. 

2. O, that’s the queen o’ womankind, And ne’er a 
ane to p. her BURNS. 

Peer (pia), v.! 1450. [var. of pire (XIV), 
corresp. to LG. piren; perh. partly aphetic f, 
APPEAR.] 1, intr. To look narrowly, esp. in 
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order to make something out. 2. fig. Said of 
inanimate things: To ‘peep out’ so as just to 
be seen; to appear slightly 1592. 3. transf. 
To show (itself); to appear 1592. 14. trans. 
To 1818 to poen our SHAKS. " Rien 

|. Peering in Maps for ports, anı TS, ant les 

SHAKS. aie into that d darkness peering, long I 
stood Por. 2. Already streaks of blue p. through 
our clouds CARLYLE. 3. No Shepherdesse, but 
Flora Peering in Aprils front SHAKS. Hence Pee-r- 
ing ppl. a. that peers 1629. 

Peerage (pf reds). 1454. lt. PEER sb. + 
-AGE.] I. The body of peers. b. gen. No- 
bility, aristocracy 1725. 2. The rank or dig- 
nity of a peer 1671. tb. The territory of a 
peer —1759. 3. A book containing a list of the 
peers, with their geneaology, connections, 
etc. 1766. 4. altrib. as p.-book, ete. 1727. 

1. When Charlemain with all his P. fell By Fonta- 
rabbia Mint. 3. His name was in the P. 1856. 

Peerdom (pi*aidom). 1603. f. PEER sb. 
+ -DOM.] 1, = PEERAGE 2. 12. The terri- 
tory of a French peer 1702. 3. Equality 1891. 

Peeress (pi"rés) 1689. If. PEER sb. + 
-ESS'.] The wife of a peer. 

P. in her own right, a woman having the rank of a 
peer by creation or descent. 

Peerless (pie ales), a. ME. If. PEER sb. + 
-LESS.] Without peer; unequalled, matchless. 

The moon. . Apparent Queen unvaild her p. light 
Mitr. Hence Pee-rless-ly adv., ness. 

Peery (pi*ri) a. 1700. [f. PEER v.* + -Y'.] 

clined to peer; hence, prying, inquisitive. 

b. Rogues’ Cant. Knowing, sly 1757. 

‘Two p. gray eyes, which had a droll obliquity of 
vision SCOTT. 

Peesweep (pi:zwip). Sc. and dial. 1790. 
limit. of the bird’s cry.] The lapwing. 

Peetweet (pi-twit). U.S. 1844. [imit.; cf. 
Pewir.) The spotted sand-piper or sand- 
lark of N. America (Tringoides macularius). 

Peeved (pivd), ppl. a. Orig. U.S. 1918. 
[f. PEEV(ISH + -ED'.] Annoyed, vexed. 

Peevish (piyvif) a. late ME. [Of unkn. 
origin.] tl. Silly, senseless ~1676. fb. Be- 
side oneself; mad 1501. 12. Spiteful, malig- 
nant, mischievous, harmful —1601. f3. An 
epithet of dislike, hostility, ete., expressing 
rather the speaker’s feeling than any quality 
of the object referred to —1548. +4. Perverse; 
headstrong, obstinate; skittish, capricious, 

coy 1071. 5, Morose, querulous, ill-tempered, 
childishly fretful 1530. b. Of personal quali- 
ties, actions, etc.: Characterized by petty 
vexation 1577. 6. In advb. constr. = peevish- 

ly 1529. 

1. P. chattering FORD. 2. Peeuishe and mocking 
rymes GRAFTON. 3. Sirs, howe is it thus. that this 
peuysshe douchouse holdeth agaynst vs so longe? 
1523. 4. Two Gent. V. ii. 49. 5. Some men fast to 
mortifie their lust: and their fasting makes them 

. JER. TAYLOR. b. With a p. whine in his voice 

AZLITT, Hence Pee-vish-ly adv., -ness. 

Peewit: see PEWIT. 

Peg (peg) sb.! 1440. [xv pegge, prob. of 
LDu. origin (of. MDu. pegge, Du. dial. peg 
plug, peg, LG. pigge peg; also MLG., MDu. 
pegel peg, pin, bolt).] 1. A pin or bolt, orig. 
of wood, also of metal, etc., used to hold to- 
gether parts of a framework, of machinery, 
etc., for stopping up a hole, as the vent of a 
cask, for hanging up hats, clothes, etc., for 
holding the ropes of a tent, etc., or for mark- 
ing boundaries, levels, the score in cribbage, 
ete. Also short for clothes-p. b. A cricket 
stump. collog. 1909. 2. spec. a. In stringed 
musical instruments, A pin of wood or metal 
to which the strings are fastened at one end, 
and which is turned to adjust the tension in 
tuning; a tuning-peg. Often in fig. expres- 
sions. 1589. b. One of a set of pins fixed ina 
drinking-vessel to measure the quantity each 
person was to drink 1617. c. Shoemaking. A 
pin of wood, etc., used to fasten the uppers to 
the sole, or the lifts to each other 1765. d. 
The metal pin on which a peg-top spins 1740. 
3. fig. 1 The interval between two pegs; a 
step, degree 1589. 4. A drink; esp. of brandy 

and soda-water. Chiefly in Anglo-Indian 
slang. (Cf. 2 b.) 1864. 5. An implement fur- 
nished with a pin, claw, or hook, used for 

tearing, harpooning, etc. 1731. 

1. Phr. A round p. in a square hole (or vice versa), 
aman placed in a position unsuited or uncongenial 
to him. A p. to hang (a discourse, opinion, etc.) on, 
an occasion, pretext, excuse for. To move, start, 
stir a p., to move a limb, make a move. 2. a. Oth. 
II. i. 202, b. Come, old fellow, drink down to your 
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p. Lonar. 3. Phr. To take, bring, let (a person) 
down a p. or two), a p. lower, etc., to lower him a 
degree in his own or the general estimation. Also, 
to come down a p. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-hole, etc.; p.-board, a 
board with holes and pegs, used in some games; 
-ladder, a ladder with a single standard having 
rungs fixed fhrough it, or to one side; p. leg, a 
wooden leg; -tankard, one with pegs inserted at 
intervals to mark the quantity each person is to 
drink; -tooth, a peg-shaped tooth, a canine tooth. 

Peg (peg) sb.* 1694. [Altered from Meg 
= MARGARET; ef. Poll = Moll, Mary.) 1. A 
pet form of Margaret. 2. Oid Peg (dial.): 
Skim-milk cheese 1785. 

Peg (peg) v. 1543. [f. PEG sb.'] I. 1. 
trans. To fix with a peg; to fasten with or as 
with a peg or pegs. Also with down, in, out, 
up. 1598. b. fig. To confine; to tie or bind 
down 1824. c. fig. To fix the market price by 
buying or selling freely at a given price. 
Stock Exchange slang. 1882. 2. To insert a peg 
into. ta. To thrust a peg into the nose of (a 
swine, etc.) to prevent it from routing —1631. 
tb. To plug; to spike (a cannon) 1747. 3. To 
Strike or pierce with a peg; to strike with a 
turtle-peg; to harpoon. b. intr. To aim at 
with a peg or peg-top. 1740. 4. Cribbage. To 
mark (the score) with pegs on a cribbage- 
board (also absol.); hence transf. to score (so 
many) 1821. 5. To mark with pegs; esp. to 
mark the boundaries of (a piece of ground, a. 
claim, ete.) with pegs placed at the corners; 
usu. p. out 1852. 

3. Silas pegged at him with his wooden leg DICK- 
ENS. 5. Several other claims have been pegged 
out 1890, 

II. t1. To drive in as a peg by repeated 
blows 1047. 2. intr. To make one's way with 
vigour or haste. dial. and collog. 1808. 3. To 
work on persistently; to ‘hammer’ away 
1805. (Senses 2 and 3 esp. with away, ete.) 

2. Down the street I pegged like a madman 1884. 
dn is no good pegging away at one little point 

Peg out. a. Croquet. To put (a ball) out by mak- 
ing it hit the winning-peg. b. intr. Cribbage. To 
win the game by reaching the last holes before the 
show of hands. c. intr. To peg or pitch one's tent. 
d. To die; to be ruined (slang). Hence Pe-gger, 
one who pegs; also, a pegging-machine. 

Pegamoid (pe-gimoid). 1895. Trade 
name of a waterproof cloth or imitation 
leather. 

Pegasus (pe-gisis). late ME. IL. — Gr. 
IMyaoos, f. amy) Spring, fount; named from 
the wnyat or springs of Ocean, near which Me- 
dusa was said to have been killed. Formerly 
also, Pe-gase, in late ME. Pegasee.] 1. Gr. 
and L. Myth. The winged horse fabled to have 
sprung from the blood of Medusa, and with a 
stroke of his hoof to have caused the fountain 
HiPPOCRENE to well forth on Mount Helicon. 
Hence, represented as the favourite steed of 
the Muses, and said allusively to bear poets in 
their poetic ‘flights’. Also attrib. b. Her. A 
winged horse as a bearing, etc. 1562. c. Astron. 
A northern constellation, figured as a winged 
horse, containing three stars of the 2nd mag- 
nitude forming with one star of Andromeda 
a large square (the square of P.) 1696. 2. Zool. 
A genus of fishes, typical of the family Pega- 
side, with body somewhat like a horse’s head, 
and one dorsal and one anal fin, suggesting 
wings; also called flying sea-horses 1835. 

1. Each spurs his jaded P. apace BYRON. Hence 
Pega-sean, -a-sian adjs. pertaining to, connected 
with, or resembling P.; swift; poetic. 

Pegging (pe glu), vbl. sb. 1611. [f. PEG 
v. + Ndl.] 1. The action of the vb. PRG. 2. 
concr. Pegs collectively, material for pegs. 

attrib. and Comb.: p.-awl, an awl for drilling 
holes for the pegs of shoes; -machine, a machine 
for driving in the pegs of shoes. 

Peggy (pegi). [Alteration of Meggy, 
Maggie = MARGARET. Cf. Polly.] 1. A local 
name for various warblers (Sylvia) and allied 
genera; also of the Pied Wagtail 1836. 2. = 
Dotty sb. 4 a. Also p.-tub. 1823. 3. P.- 
with-(her-) lantern = JAOK-0'-LANTERN 1855. 

tPe-gma, pegme. 1603. [- L. pegma — 
Gr. au framework fixed together, etc., f. 
mnyview fasten.] A kind of framework or 
stage used in theatrical pageants, sometimes 
bearing an inscription; hence transf. the in- 
scription itself —1647. 

Pegmatite (pe-gmütoit). 1832. [f. Gr. 
nyua, mypar- thing joined together + -ITE* 
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2 b.] Min. A coarsely crystallized kind of 
granite, containing little mica. Hence 
Pegmati'tic, Pe-gmatoid adjs. 

Pe-g-top, pe · gtop. 1801. [f. PEG 8b. 1 + 
Tor sb.*] 1. A pear-shaped wooden spinning- 
top, with a metal peg forming the point, spun 
by the rapid uncoiling of a string wound 
about it. b. A game of spinning peg-tops 
1828. 2. pl. = p. trousers 1859. 3. atirib. Hay- 
ing the shape of a peg-top, as p. whiskers; p, 
trousers, trousers very wide in the hips and 
narrow at the ankles 1858. 

Pehlevi, Pehlvi: see PAHLAVI. 

Peignoir (pen'war). 1835. [Fr., f. peigner 
to comb.] A loose dressing-gown worn by 
women while their hair is being combed, or 
on coming out of a bath; misapplied to a 
woman's morning gown. 

Peine (beim, pen). 1554. [Fr. = ParN.] Pain, 
punishment. In phr. p. forte et dure: ‘severe 
and hard punishment’, formerly inflicted on 
persons arraigned for felony who refused to 
plead; pressing to death. Also used allusively, 

Peirastic (poirm:stik), a. rare. Also pir-. 
1656. [— Gr. zeipaorixds tentative, f. mepay 
try.] Involving, or performing, an attempt; 
experimental, tentative. So Peira-stically 
adv. 

tPei-sage, pesage. 1455. [- OFr. pesage 
(whence AL. pesagium), f. peser weigh; see 
-AGE. The form peisage is assim. to PEISE v.] 
A duty paid for the weighing of goods 1700. 

Peise (pez, piz), sb. Obs. exc. dial. IME. 
peis — AFr., OFr, peis, later pois; see POISR 
sb.) tfl. The quality of being heavy; heavi- 
ness, weight. Also in semi-concr. sense; of. 
load, burden. -1624. tb. Gravity, importance; 
burden (of blame, etc.); ‘ballast’ -1002. t2. 
Definite or specified weight; the amount that 
a thing weighs -1610. 3. coner. A weight; 
spec. (a) a standard weight for goods; (b) 
one of the weights of a clock. Now dial. ME. 
T4. Forcible impact, as of a heavy body; 
momentum; a heavy blow or fall —1002. 5. 
Balance, poise, equilibrium; suspense; the 
act of holding poised. Now dial. late ME. 

Peise (pé'z, Piz), v. Obs. exc. dial. [ME. 
peise — tonic stem of OFr. peser i= L. pen- 
sare; see Poise v.] tl. trans. To weigh, as in 
a balance. Also absol. 1009. b. To estimate 
the weight of, as by poisingin the hand. Now 
dial. late ME. 12. fig. To weigh in the mind; 
to ponder; to estimate —1633. +3. To keep or 
place in equilibrium; to balance, poise —1633. 
tb. To balance (two things), or (one thing) 
against another; to make equal in weight. 
Usu. fig. 1022. tc. To be of equal weight 
with, balance, counterbalance —1007. t4. 
To put a weight upon; to load, burden; to 
weigh down; to oppress (lif. and fig.) -1627. 
5. intr. To weigh (so much). Now dial. late 
ME. 

4. Lest leaden slumber peize me down SHAKS. 
Hence ¢Pei-ser, one who weighs; spec. an officer 
appointed to weigh the tin from the Cornish mines. 

tPeitrel, pey:trel, petrel. [ME. peil- 
rel(le, -al OFr. peitrel, -al :- L. pectorale 
breast-plate; see PECTORAL.) =  POITREL 
-1087. 

Pejorate (pr-dgóre't), v. 1644. [— pejoral-, 
pa. ppl. stem of late L. pejorare make worse, 
f. pejor worse; see -ATE*.] trans. To make 
MEL deteriorate, worsen. Hence Pejora'- 

ion. 

Pejorative (pi:dsóre'tiv, pidgerütiv), 4. 
and sb. 1882. l- Fr. péjoratif, -ive, f. as 
Prec.; see -IVE, -ATIVE.] A. adj. Tending 
to make worse; depreciatory ; applied esp. to 
a derivative word in which the meaning of a 
root word is lowered by the addition of à 
suffix, eto. B. sb. A word of this character, a8 
poelaster, eto. Hence Pe-joratively adv. in à 
deteriorated sense. T 

Pekan (pe-kán) 1796. [Canadian Fr. pe- 
kan — Abnaki pékané.] A carnivorous beasi 
(Mustela pennanti) of the weasel family, 
valuable for its fur; also, its fur. 

Peke (pik), Pekie (pi-ki). 1920. Abbrev. 
of PEKIN(G)ESE dog. 

Pekin, -king (pikim, -ki'n). 1783. [- Fr. 
pékin, f. Chinese place-name (so spelt bY 
Jesuit missionaries) Péking ‘northern capi- 
tal’, opp. to Nanking southern capital’; 
see NANKEEN.] 1, A kind of silk stuff. |[2. Fr. 


PEKIN(G)ESE 


pékin, péquin (pekem): A name orig. given by 
the soldiers under Napoleon: I to any 
civilian; occasional in Eng. use 1827. 

Pekin(g)ese (pikini-z, pikini-z), a. 1907. 
[f. PEKIN “+ -ESE.] Of or belonging to Pekin: 
spec. in P. dog or spaniel, a small long-haired 
dog, of the pug type, orig. brought from the 
Imperial Palace at Pekin; also as sb. 

Pekoe (pe'ko, piko). 1712. l- Chinese 
(Amoy dial.) pek-ho, f. pek white + ho down, 
hair.] A superior kind of black tea, so called 
from the leaves being picked young with the 
down still on them. 

Pelage(pe'léds). 1828. - Fr. pelage, f. poil, 
OFr. peil, pel hair ( L. pilus), after OFr. 
pilain (i- *pilamen); see -AGE.] A general and. 
collective term for the fur, hair, wool, ete., 
of a quadruped. (Cf. plumage.) 

Pelagian (ptlé'-dgian), a. and sb. 1449. 
= eccl, L. Pelagianus (Jerome), f. Pelagius, 
latinized form of the name of a British monk 
of the 4th and 5th centuries.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to Pelagius or his doctrines. (He 
denied the Catholic doctrine of original sin.) 
1565. B. sb. A follower of the doctrine of 
Pelagius 1449. 

The sect of Pelagianys, which helden that a man 
bi his fre wil mai deserue heuen withoute grace 
1449, Hence Pela-gianism. Pela-gianize v, intr. 
to hold or express P. views. 

Pelagian (pilé'-dgiin), a.“ and sb.* 1601. 
If. L. pelagius — Gr. meddyos of the sea + 
-AN.] A. adj. tl. Of or pertaining to the 
pelagive concha or sea shells whence purple 
dye was obtained HOLLAND. 2, = PELAGIC 
1746. B. sb. An inhabitant of the open sea or 
ocean 1854. 

A. 2. Some [shell-fish] are p., or inhabit only the 
deeps of the sea 1776, 

Pelagic (pilwe-dsik), a. 1656. [- L. pela- 
gicus — Gr. medayixds, f. na prop. level 
surface of the sea; see -I0. In xvi perh. f. 
contemp. PELAGIOUS by substitution of suffix.] 
Of or pertaining to the open or high sea, as 
dist. from the shallow water near the coast; 
oceanic; now spec. living on or near the sur- 
face of the open sea or ocean, as dist. from its 
depths, b. Of sealing: Carried on or perform- 
ed on the high seas. So p. sealer. 1891. So 
tPela-gious a. 

Pelamyd, -mid (pelümid). Also in L. 
form. 1598. [= L. pelamys, -myd-, pelam: 
~ Gr. mnàapis, -uv9-.] 1. A small Mediter- 
ranean fish; a young tunny. 2. Applied to the 
genus Pelamys of scombroid fishes 1863. 

Pelargonic (pelaggo-nik), a. 1848. [f. PE- 
LARGONIUM; see e.] Chem. Of or derived 
from the genus Pelargonium; esp. in P. acid, 
a fatty acid, C, HO, prepared from the vola- 
tile oil of plants of this genus; nonylic acid. 

Pelargonium  (peliagó"-nibm). 1819. 
[mod.L. (L'Héritier 1787), f. Gr. meXapyós 
stork, app. after earlier yepámov geranium; 
Bee -IUM.] Bot. A large genus of plants of the 
N. O. Geraniacez, having showy flowers and 
fragrant leaves, commonly cultivated under 
the name of geranium. 

Pelasgian (pilezdziün), a. and sb. 1585. 
[- Fr. pélasgien, later f. L. Pelasgus, Gr. 
TleAaoyds, IIeMayios, of the IIeAeayol; see -AN, 
-IAN.] A. adj. = next. B. sb. One of the 
Pelasgi, am ancient race widely spread over 
the coasts and islands of the Eastern 
Mediterranean and JEgean, and believed to 
have occupied Greece before the Hellenes. 

Pelasgic (ptle-zd3ik), a. 1785. [- Gr. 
TleAaoyixds; se prec., .] Of, pertaining to, 
or characteristic of the Pelasgi or Pelasgians. 

P. architecture, building, the oldest form of 
masonry found in Greece, constructed of rough or 
unhewn stones piled up without cement. 

Pelecoid (pe:likoid), a. and sb. 1727. l- Gr. 
ve deco], f, médexvs axe; see -OID.) 
A. adj. Hatchet-shaped. B. sb. A figure 
bounded by a semicircle and two concave 
quadrants meeting in a point, and so resem- 
bling the blade of a battle-axe. 

Pelecypod (pilessipod), a. and sb. 1867. 
If. Gr. zéexvs hatchet + -zoóos footed.) 
Zool. A. adj. Having a hatchet-shaped foot, 
as a bivalve mollusc; pertaining to such a 
mollusc. B. sb. A p. molluse. Hence 
Pelecy-podous a. 

Pelerine (pe-lérin, -izn). 1744. I- Fr. pèle- 
rine, transf. use of fem. of pèlerin PILGRIM = 
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pilgrim's mantle or cape.] A name for various 
kinds of mantles or capes worn by women; in 
recent use, a long narrow cape or tippet, with 
ends coming down to a point in front. 

Pelf (pelf). ME. I- ONFr. *pelfe, recorded 
as peuffe (mod. Norman Fr, peufe), var. of 
OFr. pelfre, peufre spoil (in AL. pelfra, 
pelfrum), rel. to pelf(rer pillage, rob (in AL. 
pelfare, pelfrare X111), and *pelferie PELERY; 
of unkn, origin; cf. PILYER.] 11. Spoil, booty 
470. 12. Property, goods, gear —1847. 3. 
Money, wealth, riches; now ‘filthy lucre’ 
1500. +4, Trash, frippery —1032. b. Refuse; 
now dial., vegetable refuse 1589, 

3. Ye rich men cannot think to carry your pelfe 
with you into Heaven Br. HALL. So fPe'lfry (a) 
= sense 1. -1565; (b) = sense 4, 1551. 

Pelham (pelüm). 1849. [From the sur- 
name.] In full, P. bit, a form of bit combining. 
the snaffle and the curb in one. So P. bridle. 

Pelican (pelikan). OE. pellican, rein- 
forced in ME. by (O)Fr. pélican — late L. 
pelicanus (Jerome) — Gr. meexáv, prob. f. 
méMkvs aXe, meAexüv hew with an axe, perh. 
with ref, to the appearance or action of the 
bill; cf. meAexas woodpecker.] I. The bird. 
1. One of a genus, Pelecanus, of large gregari- 
ous fish-eating water-fowls, having an enor- 
mously distensible membranous pouch de- 
pending from the lower mandible of the long 
hooked bill, which is used for the storing of 
fish when caught. b. In ref. to the fable that 
the pelican feeds her young with her own 
blood. late ME. tc. Hence applied sym- 
bolically to Christ 1814. 2. A representation 
of the pelican. late ME. 

1. b. What, would'st thou have me turn P. and 
feed thee out of my own Vitals? CONGREVE. c. ISt. 
John] who lay Upon the bosom of our p. CARY. 2. 
P. in her piety (Her.), a pelican represented as vuln- 
ing (i.e. wounding) her breast in order to feed her 
young with her blood. 

II. transf. I. An alembic having a tubulated 
head, from opposite sides of which two curved 
tubes pass out and re-enter at the body of the 
vessel; used in distilling liquors by fermenta- 
tion 1559. 2. An instrument having a strong 
curved beak, formerly used for extracting 
teeth 1597. 3. An ancient piece of artillery; 
also, the shot from it 1727. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-brood, etc.; p.-fish, an 
eel-like fish (Eurypharynx pelecanoides), dredged 
from a great depth near the Canary Islands; so 
called from its enormously developed jaws and 
gular pouch; -flower, a W. Indian climbing plant. 
(Ari ia grandiflora), Poisonous Hogweed; p. 
ibis, an Asiatic wood-ibis (Tantalus leucocephalus); 
pelican's foot, a gastropod shell (Aporrhais pes- 
oni so called from its digitate outer lip. 

lence Pe-licanry, a place where pelicans breed. 

Pelisse (peli-s). 1718. [- (O)Fr. pelisse — 
mod. L. pellicia, see Piron.) 1, ta, A garment 
of fur. b. A long mantle or cloak lined with 
fur. 2. A long mantle of silk, velvet, cloth, 
eto., worn by women, reaching to the ankles, 
and having arm-holes or sleeves 1755. b. A 
garment worn out of doors by young children 
over their other clothes 1852. 

Pell (pel), Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [= AFr. pell, 
peal, OFr. pel (mod. peau) :- pellis skin, 
leather, parchment.) tl. A skin or hide; esp. 
a furred skin used as the lining of a cloak; a 
cloak so lined, a fur 1500. 2. A skin or roll of 
parchment, a parchment; spec. each of the 
two pells, of receipt (pellis receptorum) and 
disbursement (pellis exituum), kept at the 
Exchequer. b. In pl. The Office of the 
Exchequer in which these were kept. Obs. 
exc. Hist, 1454, 

2. Clerk of the Pella, an officer formerly charged 
with the entry of receipts and disbursements on 
the parchment rolls in the Exchequer. So Master 
of the Pells. Obs. exc, Hist, 

tPellage. ME. I- AFr. pellage, f. pell; seo 
prec., -AGE.] An impost formerly levied on 
exported skins —1691. 

Pellagra (pelégrá, -me-grá). 1811, L- It. 
pellagra, f. pelle skin ( L. pellis PELL) + 
-agra, after PODAGRA.) Path. An endemic 
disease often ending in insanity (frequent 
among the peasantry of Lombardy, etc.), in 
which the skin reddens, dries, and cracks, 
and the epidermis peels off. Hence Pella. 

rin, a person afflicted with p. Pella-gric, 

ella-grous adjs. of the nature of or 
pertaining to p.; affected with p. 
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Pellet (pe-lét), sb. (Late ME. pelote, pelet 
— (O)Fr. pelote = Rom. *pilotla, dim. of L. 
pila ball.) 1. Any (small) globe, ball, or 
spherical body; a bolus, a pill, etc. 2. spec. 
A ball usu. of stone, used as a missile 
during the 14th and 15th centuries, and shot 
from mortars, etc.; later, a bullet; now 
applied to small shot. Also fig. late ME. b. A 
toy bullet of clay, wood, paper, etc. 1553. 
3. Her. A roundel sable 1572. 4. A circular 
boss, rounded or flat, in coins or decorative 
work 1842. 

2. As swifte as pelet out of gonne CHAUCER. 

Comb. p. moulding Arch., a moulding consist- 
ing of a flat band on which are circular flat disks 
(Gwilt). Hence Pellet v. (rans. Fe) to form or 
shape into pellets; to send as a pellet; (5) to hit 
with (paper) ellets, small shot, etc, Pe-lleted 
ppl. a. marked or charged with (heraldic) pellets. 

Pelletierine (peleti*roin). 1881. [f. name 
of Fr. chemist, Bertrand Pelletier (1761-97) 
+ R..] Chem. A colourless alkaloid 
(C. HNO) obtained from the bark of a 
pomegranate, 

Pe: llety, a. 1572. [f. PELLET sb. 3 + -Y*.] 
Her. Charged with pellets; pelleted. 

Pellicle (pe-lik’l), 1541. [- Fr. pellicule — 
L. pellicula, dim. of pellis skin; see -CULE.] A 
small or thin skin; a membrane, cuticle, film. 
Chiefly in scientific use, and applied to 
natural formations, as a thin membrane in 
an animal or plant body, etc. So Pe'llicule 
(rare). late ME. Pelli-cular a. of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of a p. 

Pellitory (pe-litari). 1533. [In sense 1 alt. 
of late ME. peletre — OFr. peletre, alt. of 
peretre ~ L. PYRETHRUM. In sense 2 alt. of 
tperitorie, tparetorie — AFr. paritarie, OFT. 
paritaire (mod. pariétaire) late L. parietaria, 
Subst. use (sc. herba plant) of fem. of 
parielarius, f. paries, pariel- wall. For 
change of ending cf. FUMITORY.] 1. A com- 
posite plant, Anacyclus pyrethrum, called 
distinctively P. of Spain, a native of Bar- 
bary, the root of which has a pungent 
flavour, and is used as a local irritant and 
salivant and as a remedy for toothache. 
Also, the root (radix pyrethri) as thus used. 
tb. Applied to other plants resembling this; 
esp. (a) Masterwort, Peucedanum ostruthium 
(also Great or False P. of Spain); (b) Sneeze- 
wort, Achillea plarmica (also Wild or Bastard 
P.) -1760, 2. A low bushy plant (Parietaria 
officinalis, N. O. Urticaceæ) with small ovate 
leaves and greenish flowers, growing upon 
or at the foot of walls; commonly distin- 
guished as P. of the wall. Also extended to 
the whole genus Parietaria. 1548, 3. attrib., 
a8 p. root 1713. 

Pell-mell (pe-Ime-l), adv. (d., sb.) 1579. 
[- Fr, pêle-mêle, OFr. pesle mesle, of which 
there were early vars. mesle mesle, mesle 
pesle, all jingling redupl. on mesle, stem of 
mesler (mod. mêler) mix, MEDDLE.] 1. With 
disorderly or confused mingling; promiscu- 
ously 1596. b. Of combatants: Without 
keeping ranks; hence, hand to hand; in a 
mélée 1579. 12. Indiscriminately; in the 
mass -1659. 3. In disorder and hurry; head- 
long, recklessly 1594. 

1. [They] were so closely followed, that our 
Soldiers entred with them p. into the City 1077. 
3. I went to work p., blotted several sheets of 
paper with choice floating thoughts W. IRVING. 

B. adj. (pe-Imel) Tumultuous; confused, in- 
discriminate 1585, C. sb. Promiscuous min- 
gling; a hand-to-hand fight, a mélée 1590. 

High deeds Haunt not the fringy edges of the 
fight But the p. of men CLOUGH. 

Pell mell, obs. f. PALL-MALL. 


Pellock, -ack, -och (pe-lok, -ox). Se. 
ME. [Of unkn. origin.] The porpoise, 
Pellucid (pél'u-sid), a. 1619. [- L. pel- 


lucidus, f. pellucére, per- shine through; see 
Pxn-', LvCID.] 1. Translucent, transparent; 
clear. 2. fig. ta. Easy to ‘see through’; 
‘transparent’ —1001. b. Clear in style or 
expression. c. Mentally clear. 1822. 

1. I will. seng the rays. through this slab of p. 
ice TYNDALL, 2. a. Their craft was p. 1644. Hence 
Pelluci-dity, p. quality or condition, Pellu:cid-Iy 
adv., -ness, 

Pelmanism (pe-lmaniz’m). 1918. [f. Pel- 
man (1899), proprietary name of an educa- 
tional institute + -IsM.] The memory- 
training system of the Pelman Institute, 


PELMATOZOAN 


Pelmatozoan (pe:mütozó*àn), d. and sb. 
1891. [f. mod.L. Pelmatozoa, neut. pl. (f. Gr. 
meduato- sole of the foot + {doy animal) + 
-AN.] (An echinoderm) of the division Pel- 
matozoa, characterized by a stalk by which 
it is fixed. So Pe:lmatozo'ic a. 

Pelmet (pe-Imét). 1821. [prob. alt. — Fr. 
palmette palm-leaf design on a cornice, f. 
palme PALM sb.!; cf. PALMETTE.] A horizontal 
curtain or valance fixed over a door, window, 
ete. to hide the fittings of hanging curtains, 
ete. 

Pelo-, comb. form of Gr. mds clay, mud; as 
in Pelolithic [Gr. %% stone] a., Geol. 
applied to rock-strata consisting of clay; etc. 

Peloria (piló*rià). 1859. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
méàwpos monstrous, f. 7éAwp monster; see -1A?.] 
Bot. Regularity or symmetry of structure 
occurring abnormally in flowers normally 
irregular or unsymmetrical. Pelo-rian, 
-o'riate, -o'ric adjs. 

jPelota (piló»tà). 1895. [S. pelota ball, 
augment. of pella : L. pila ball.) A Basque 
game somewhat resembling tennis or rackets, 
played in a large court with a ball and a 
racket of wicker-work fastened on the hand. 

Pelt (pelt), sb. ME. [Either (i) var. (by a 
rare kind of syncope) of tpellet — OFr. 
pel(Dete, dim. (see -ET) of pel (see PELL); or 
(ii) back-formation from PELTRY, perh. after 
paste, pastry.) 1. The skin of a sheep or 
goat with short wool on; also, the undressed 
skin of a fur-bearing animal; a fell. 2. spec. 
A raw skin of a sheep, goat, etc., stripped of 
its wool or fur 1502. 3. The human skin (joc. 
or dial. 1005. 4. ta. A garment made of a 
Skin or fell —1649. b. Untanned sheepskin 
used to form a printer's inking-pad; a pelt- 
ball 1683. 5. The dead quarry of a hawk, esp. 
when mangled 1615. 

1. Some others of them [Saints] went about in 
peltes and goates skinnes FOXE. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.~ball = sense 4 b; - mon- 
ferons who deals in skins; -rot, a skin-disease 


Pe 

Pelt, sb.“ 1513. [Lt. PELT v.] 1. An act of 
pelting; the act of pelting with missiles or 
(Ao.) with obloquy. b. The beating of rain or 
snow 1802. 2. An outburst of temper, a rage. 
Obs. exc. dial. 1573. 3. The action of pelting 
(PEUT v. 6) esp. in full p., (at) full speed 1819. 
3. Just fancy a horse that comes full p. Hoop. 
Pelt, sb." Now only dial. 1507. [app. var. 
of dial. palt, whence PALTRY sb.) {Trash or 
rubbish; rags; also mod. dial. Refuse, waste. 
Pelt (pelt), v. 1500. [perh. contr. of PELLET, 
as if primarily 'throw stones at'. Cf. 
colloq. Fr. peloter beat.] 1. trans. To strike 
with many or repeated blows (now, with 
something thrown); to assail with missiles. 
b. fig. To assail with reproaches or obloquy 
1658. 2. intr. To go on striking vigorously. 
Also fig. 1535. 3. To strike at vigorously with 
missiles; to go on firing. Also fig. 1505. 4. 
irans. To go on throwing (missiles) with 
intent to strike. Also fig. 1083. 15. intr. To 
throw out angry words —1706. 6. To move at 
AE DAT rapid pace zu aie 

€ crowd. . one another Cu 
1687. Make 3 and p. each other wet 
The smith. .pelting away at his hot iron Hoop. 
The rain began to p. 1879. 6. I saw the rhinoceros 

ting away 1872. Hence Perlter, one who pelts; 

a pelting shower; (dial,) a rage, ‘temper’. Pelt- 
ing ppl. a. that pelts; (dial.) violent, passionate. 

Pelta (pe. Ita). Pl. -tæ (-ti). 1600. IL. — 
Gr. ahr a small light shield of leather.) 1. 
Antig. A small light shield used by the 
ancient Greeks, Romans, etc. 2. Bot. The 
apothecium of a lichen when without a rim; 
also, a bract or scale attached by the middle 
like a peltate leaf 1760. 

Peltast (pe-ltwst) 1023. [- L. peltasta — 
Gr. meAraoris, f. nh. PELTA.] Gr. Hist. A kind 
of foot-soldier, armed with a pelta and short. 
spear or javelin. 

Peltate (pe-lte't), a. 1760. [f. PELTA (Bot.) 
+ -ATE'.] Bot. and Zool. Shield-shaped; usu. 
of a leaf: Having the petiole joined to the 
under-surface of the blade at or near the 
middle (instead of at the base or end); 
hence, said of other stalked parts similarly 
attached. So fPe'Itated a. 1753. Pe-ltately 
adv. in the manner of a p. leaf. Pelta · tion, 
p. condition, or a p. formation. 
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Pelti-, comb. form of PELTA, in some rarely 
used scientific terms; as Peltiform a., 
shield-shaped; of a peltate form; etc. 

Pelting, a. arch. 1540. [app. rel. to 
PELTRY* and PALTRY sb.] Paltry, mean, 
insignificant, trumpery ; worthless. 

Like to a Tenement or pelting Farme SHAKS. 

Peltry!' (petri) late ME. I- AFr. pelterie 
(Gower), OFr. peleterie (mod. pelleterie), f. 
peletier furrier, f. pel (mod. peau); see PELL, 
-RY.] 1. Undressed skins; esp. fur-skins; 
pelts collectively. b. pl. Kinds of peltry 
1809. 2. altrib., as p.-man; tp.-ware = 
sense 1. late ME. 

tPeltry*. Chiefly Sc. 1550. [app. var. of 
PALTRY sb.; cf. PELT sb.*, PELTING d.] Refuse, 
rubbish, trash; a piece of rubbish —1808. 

Peludo (pili-do). 1845. [Sp., subst. use of 
peludo hairy, f. pelo := L. pilus hair.) The 
hairy armadillo (Dasypus villosus) of 8. 
America. 

Pelvi-, comb. form of L. pelvis (see below); 
as in Pelviform a. basin-shaped. Pelvi-- 
meter [-METER) an instrument for measuring 
the diameters of the pelvis; so Pelvi-metry; 


eto. 

Pelvic (pe-lvik), a. 1830. It. PELVIS + -10.] 
1. Of, pertaining to, contained in, or con- 
nected with the pelvis (PELVIS 1). 2. Of or 
pertaining to the pelvis of a crinoid 1849. 

1. P. arch, p. girdle, the girdle formed by the 
bones of the pelvis, the hip-girdle, P. limbs, the 
limbs supported by the pelvic arch; as the legs 
of a man. 

Pelvis (pe-lvis). Pl. pelves (pe-lviz). 1615. 
[L. pelvis basin, laver.] 1. The basin-shaped 
cavity formed (in most vertebrates) by the 
haunch bones or ossa innominala together 
with the sacrum and other vertebrie. 2. The 
basin-like cavity of the kidney, into which 
the uriniferous tubules open 1678. 3. The 
basal part of the calyx of a crinoid 1839. 


town and shire in Wales and of an earldom in 
the British peerage. Hence P. table, or 
ellipt. Pembroke, a table supported on four 
fixed legs, having two flaps, which can be 
spread out horizontally and supported on 
legs connected with the central part by 
joints. 

Pemmican (pe-mikin). Also pemican. 
1801. [- Cree pimecan, pimekan, f. pime fat.) 
A preparation made by certain N. American 
Indians, consisting of lean meat, dried, 
pounded, and mixed with melted fat, so as 
to form a paste, and pressed into cakes; 
hence, beef similarly treated, and usu. 
flavoured with currants, etc., for the use of 
arctic explorers, soldiers, etc., as containing 
much nutriment in little bulk, and keeping 
for a long time. b. Extremely condensed 
thought or matter 1870. 

b. attrib. A certain tendency to..the p. style 


1900. 

Pemphigus (pexmfigis) 1779. [mod.L. 
(M, de Sauvages, 1763) f. Gr. séudx£, ncudiy- 
bubble.] Path. An affection of the skin 
characterized by the formation of watery 
vesicles or eruptions (bull) on various parts 
of the body. Hence Pe-mphigoid, Pe-m- 
phigous adjs. 

Pen (pen), ah.“ (ME. penne (xiv), presum- 
ably repr. OE. penn, implied in onpennad 
'unpenned'; of unkn. origin.) 1. A small 
enclosure, for cows, sheep, swine, poultry, 
ete.; a fold, sty, coop, etc. b. transf. A 
number of animals in a pen, or sufficient to 
fill a pen 1873. 2, Applied to various enclo- 
sures resembling these 1620. 3. A contrivance 
for penning the water in a river or canal, so as 
to form a head of water; a weir, dam, etc. 
1 Obs. 1585. 

1. Tel. .how my Father stole two Geese out of a 
P read — Bor SAY 155 1904. 2. 

ors were allows W: 
little p. at the left of the — 18.— . 

Pen (pen), sb.* [ME. penne - (O0) Fr. penne — 
L. penna feather, pl. pinions, wings, in late 
L. pen.] I. A feather, a quill, etc. 1. A 
feather of a bird, a plume. Obs. or dial. late 
ME. b. In pl. the flight-feathers (remiges) of 
birds regarded as the organs of flight; hence 
put for *wings'. Now a poetic archaism. 
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late ME. 2. spec. The quill or barrel of a 
feather; the quill of a porcupine. Obs. or 
dial. late ME. 3. transf. The internal, séme- 
what feather-shaped shell of certain cuttle- 
fishes, as the squids 1872. e 

1. b. On mighty pens uplifted soars the eagle 
aloft 1800. 

II. A writing tool, etc. 1, A quill feather or 
part of one, with the quill pointed and split 
into two nibs at its lower end, for writing 
with ink; a quill-pen. Hence, a small instru- 
ment made of steel or other metal, pointed 
and split like the end of a quill-pen; a pen- 
nib; such a nib with the pen-holder into 
which it is fitted. Also, any instrument 
adapted for writing with fluid ink. ME. b, 
Viewed as the instrument of authorship; 
hence, the practice of writing or literature; 
tliterary ability; manner, style, or quality of 
writing 1447. c. Hence, a writer or author. 
Now rare. 1503. 2. Anything having the 
function of a writing pen. ta. A stylus; a 
graver—1050. b. A black-lead or other pencil. 
Now dial. 1644. 

1. The penne of a ready writer Ps. 45:1. DRAW- 
ING-p., MUSIC-p. ; FOUNTAIN YLOGRAPHIO P., 
see these words, Phr. pencil (attrib,), 
using both pen and drawing-pencil or brush; 

-and-wash, using both pen and brush; also 
PEN-AND-INK, b. Tyranny has no enemy 80 
formidable as the p. Cohnzrr. c. [A book] 
wherein a second P. had a good share JONSON. 
2. Electric p., pneumatic p., modern inventions 
Which perforate the lines of writing in fine dots, 
whence coples are made in ink by ste Alling. 

Comb.: p.-case, a case or receptui 
pens; -name tr. NOM-DE-PLUME, q 
a picture drawn with the p. a picturesque 
description; -plume = PEN-FEATHEN; point, 
(a) the point of a p.; (b) dial. a steel p. or nib; 
-portrait (cf. p.-picture); -tray, a tray for pens. 

Pen, sb.’ 1550. [Of unkn. origin.] A female 
swan. 

Pen, sb.‘ 


local, I- Brythonic pen head.) 
A word orig. meaning ‘head’, frequent in 
place-names in Cornwall, Wales, eto., as 
Penzance, Penmaenmawr, ete.; in the south 
of Scotland, etc., used as a separate word in 
names of hills, e.g. Ettrick Pen, Leo Pen, 
ete.; rarely as common noun, ‘the pen’. - 

Pen, v.“ Pa. t. and pple. penned (pend); 
also tpend. [OE. *pennian, as in onpennad 
(see PEN sb.'); also ME. bipennen (xm).] 1. 
trans. To fasten, make fast. Now dial. 2. To 
shut in, shut up, confine. Often with up; also 
in. ME. 3. spec. a. To dam up (the water) in 
a river or canal, Now rare. 1576. b. To con- 
fine or shut up (cattle, Boley; ete.) in a 

; to put or keep in a pen 1610. | 
Pa Sonne rf nt pde pend in shamefull coupe 
SPENSER, 3. Where Shepherds p. thir Flocks 
eeve In hurdl’d Cotes Mint. Hence Penne" 
(pend) ppl. a. shut up in a pen; confined, 
water, by a weir or lock; also with in, up, à 

Pen, v.“ Pa. t. and pple. penned (pend 
1490. [f. PEN sb. II. I.] trans. To M 
down with a pen; to write; to draw 9 0 5 
document); to compose and write, to indite. 
tb. To set forth in writing —1059. uae 

Panegyrick upon Folly, penn'ü in Lati n — 
Erasmus 1683. Penning a letter to the en 
1880. Hence Penned (pend), ppl. d Made 
(with a pen); set down in writing; also w it a 
as tell-penned. 

Penacute (pinákiü-t), a. 
almost + AcuTE, after pent 
and Gr. Gram. Having an acute s 
the penultimate; also as sb. 


1751. It. L. pene 
ltimate.] Heb. 
cent on 


pertaining to, or 
a. Punitive; prescribing or 
punishment of an offence or 
b. Of an act or offence: 
law 1472. c. Constitating , k 
inflicted as, or in the way of, Pi 
1600. d. That is payable or forfeitable - rd 
penalty 1623. e. Used or appointe aoni 
place of punishment 1843. f. Involving, 7515 
nected with, or characterized by, & Eu 
or legal punishment. g. Of, pertai 
or subject to the penal law, penal ser in the 
eto. 1647. 12. Painful; severe, esp. in 
way of punishment —1709. " 
1.2. P. Late, laws which impose a penalty Gr. 
the commission of any act; spec. the bri apists. 
ing penalties upon Nonconformists ani 440 the 
P. Code (in Ireland), a name applie 
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successive penal statutes passed in 17th and 18th 
centuries against Papists. b. A second edict made 
it p. to pay more 1872. c. P. servitude, imprison- 
ment with hard labour at any p. establishment in 
Great Britain or its dominions; substituted for 
transportation in 1853. d. Let another hand.. 
exact Thy p. forfeit MipT. e. P. settlements 
1849, Cayenne is. the p. colony of France 1876. 
Hence Pe-nally adv. in the way of punishment. 
Penality (pinz-Hti) Now rare. 1495. [- 
Fr. pénalité — med.L. penalitas (xu), f. L. 
penalis; see prec., -ITY.) fl. = PENALTY 1, 
1513. 12. = PENALTY 2. —1548. 3. The 
character or fact of being penal 1650. 
Penalize (pináloiz), v. 1868. [f. PENAL 
+ k.] I. trans. To make (an action) 
penal1879. 2. Sport. To subject to a penalty ; 


hence gen., to handicap 1868. Hence 
Penaliza-tion. 
Penalty (pe-xnülti) 1512. [- legal AFr. 


*penalle (cf. severalty, specialty), for Fr. 
pénalité PENALITY.] I. Pain, suffering (rare) 
-1042. 2. A punishment imposed for breach 
of law, rule, or contract; a loss, disability, or 
disadvantage of some kind, either fixed by 
law for some offence, or agreed upon in case 
of violation of a contract; occas. spec. the 
payment of a sum of money imposed in such 
a case, or the sum of money itself; a fine, 
mulet. b. fig. Suffering, disadvantage, or 
loss, esp. that resulting from an error or 
fault, or incident to some position or state 
1664. c. Sport. A disadvantage imposed on a 
competitor or side as punishment for a 
breach of rules; also, a handicap 1885. 3. 
altrib., esp. in p. goal, kick, ete. 1889. 

2. In the day thou eat'st, thou di Death is the 
penaltie mime Mint. Phr. On, upon, under p., 
with the liability of incurring p. in case of not ful- 
filling the command or condition stated. 3. p. 
envelope U.S. an envelope for the unauthorized 
use of which a penalty is imposed. 

Penance (pe-nins), sb. ME. [- OFr. 
penance — L. penitentia PENITENCE; see 
:ANCE.] +1, Repentance, penitence —1099. 
2. Theol. The sacramental ordinance in which 
remission of sins is received by a penitent 
through the absolution of a priest, the 
necessary parts being contrition, confession, 
satisfaction, and absolution ME. 3. The 
performance of some act of self-mortifica- 
tion or submission to some penalty, as an 
expression of penitence; penitential disci- 
pline or observance; spec. in Eccl. use, such 
discipline or observance officially imposed 
by a priest after confession ME. b. Tem- 
poral punishment for sin. late ME. 4. transf. 
ME. 15. Punishment —1769. 

1. Phr, To do p. D agere penitentiam], to repent. 
3. Phr. To do p., to perform acts of self-mortifica- 
tion or undergo penitential discipline. b. Trentals, 
seyde he, deliueren fro penaunce Hir freendes 
soules CHAUCER. 4. We..made our horses do p. 
for that little rest they had DE FOE. 5. He.. 
shall, for his obstinacy, receive the terrible 
sentence of p., or peine forte de dure BLACKSTONE. 
Hence Penance v, trans. to subject to penance; 
to discipline, chastise, 

Pen and ink, pen-and-ink, phr. 1403. 
A. as sb. 1. lit. The instruments of writing. 
2. Short for pen-and-ink drawing 1890. B. as 
adj. (prop. hyphened.) 1. Using pen and 
ink; clerkly. Now rare or Obs, 1676. 2. Done, 
made, or executed with pen and ink, as a 
184855 also, done or described in writing 

842. 

B. 1. The Duke of Bedford. says he is tired of 
being a pen and ink man H. WALPOLE. So Pen 
and inkhorn, as writing instruments, carried by 
clerks, etc.; usu, attrib. or as adj. (with n 
Engaged in writing, clerkly ; learned, pedantic. 

Penang lawyer: see LAWYER 4. 

Penannular (pinw-ninlái) a. 1851. [f. L. 
pene PENE- + ANNULAR.] Nearly annular; 
of the form of an almost complete ring. 

Penates (piné'-tiz), sb. pl. 1513. L- L. 
Penates pl., f. penus provision of food, rel. to 
penes within.] Roman Myth. The guardian 
deities of the household and of the state, who 
were worshipped in the interior of every 
house; often coupled with Lares (see LAR); 
household gods. Also éransf. and fig. 

Pence (pens), collect. pl. of PENNY, d. v. 
Pencel, pensel, -il (pense). Now only 
Hist. or arch. ME. I- AFr. pencel, reduced 
form of PENNONCEL. Cf. AL. pencellus (X111), 
pensellus (x1v).] A small pennon or streamer. 
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tb. A lady’s token worn or carried by a 
knight —1485. 

|Penchant (panfan). 1072. [Fr. penchant, 
subst. use of pr. pple. of pencher incline.] 
A (strong or habitual) inclination; a favour- 
able bias, bent. 

She had a p. for brown Miss MITFORD. 

Pencil (pe-nsil, pe-ns’l), sb. [Late ME. 
pensel, -cel OFr. pincel (mod. pinceau) :— 
Gallo-Rom. *penicellum, for L. penicillum 
paint brush, dim. of peniculus brush, dim. of 
penis tail.) I. 1. An artist's paint-brush of 
eamel's hair, fitch, sable, etc., gathered into 
a quill; esp. a small and fine one. Now arch. 
b. Put for the painter’s art, skill, or style; 
and transferred to word-painting. late ME. 
€. fig. 1581. 2. An instrument for marking, 
drawing, or writing; formed of black lead, 
white or coloured chalk, charcoal, soft slate, 
aniline, etc., and having a tapering point; 
spec. a thin strip of such substance (usu., 
when not otherwise described, of plumbago 
or graphite), enclosed in a cylinder of soft 
wood, or in a metal case with a tapering end. 
(Now the prevailing sense.) 1612. 

1, b. Truth needs no colour, with his colour 
fix'd; Beauty no p. SHAKS. c. Tinted by the 
golden p. of autumn DISRAELI, 

II. 1. A small tuft of hairs, bristles, feathers, 
or the like, springing from or close to a point 
on a surface. Now only in Nat. Hist. 1599. 
2. Optics. A set of rays converging to or 
diverging from a single point, or such number 
of them as may fall upon any surface or be 
considered collectively 1673. 3. Geom. The 
figure formed by a set of straight lines 
meeting in a point 1840, 4. Anything pencil- 
Shaped 1837. 

2. Optic p., the rays that pass from any point 
through the crystalline lens, and are again 
brought to a focus on the retina, thus forming a 
double cone with the crystalline as common base, 

Comb.: p. cedar, any of several species of 
juniper the wood of which is used for the casing of 
lead-pencils; p. diamond (see sense II. 4); p. 
flower, a name for the genus Stylosanthes of 
leguminous plants; p.-lead, black-lead or 
graphite as used for making pencils; a slender 
stick of this for fitting into a pencil-case, etc.; 
-si er, an instrument for sharpening a 
black-lead or slate p. by pushing or rotating it 
against a cutting edge. 

Pencil (pe-nstl, -s'D, v. 1532. [f. prec.] 
1. trans. To paint with a pencil or brush (obs. 
or arch.); now, usu., to colour, tint, or mark 
with or as with a black-lead pencil. Also fig. 
b. To depict or represent with the pencil or 
brush; fíransf. to depict in words; also (in 
later use) to outline, sketch, or delineate in 
pencil. Also fig. 1610. 2, To write or jot down 
with a pencil 1760. +3, intr. To form into 
pencils (of light) 21774. 4. trans. To treat or 
‘paint’ (a wound, ete.) with something 
applied with a fine brush 1822. 

1. Time enough to pencill it over with all the 
curious touches of art MILT. 

Pe-ncil-ca:se. 1552. A holder for the re- 
ception of a pencil or pencil-lead, etc., usually 
of metal; also, a case of wood, leather, etc., 
for keeping pencils in. 

Pencilled, -iled (pe-nsild, sd). ppl. a. 
1592. lk. PENCIL sb. and v. + -ED.] 1. Having 
a pencil 1593. 2. Painted with a ‘pencil’ or 
fine brush; depicted with or as with a 
‘pencil’; now, usu., drawn or sketched in 
pencil 1593, 3. Marked with or as with a 
lead pencil 1592. 4. Written with a pencil 


1794. 5. Having pencils of rays; radiate 
1853. 6. Zool. and Bot. Tufted; brushy; 


penicillate 1846. 

3. Small pensild eye browes KYD. 

Pencilling (pe-nsilip, -s’lin), vbl. sb. 1700. 
[ING] 1. The action of PENCIL v.; esp. fine 
colouring or drawing; also transf. 2. coner. 
A drawing or sketch with a pencil; a jotting 
or note, made in pencil; fig. a literary sketch 
or portrait 1830. 3. Drawing a line of white 
paint along a mortar-joint in a brick wall 
1875. 

1. Whether they are. .made by the pencilings of 
art or nature HOGARTH. 

+Pen-clerk. late ME. If. PEN sb.* + 
CLERK.] A ‘clerk’ whose scholarship extend- 
ed only to the use of the pen (as dist. from 
clerk = clergyman or scholar); a clerk, a 
secretary; also fig. 1684. 


Pencraft (pe-nkraft) rare. 1600. [f. PEN 


PENDENT 


sb.? + CRAFT sb.] The craft or art of writing; 
penmanship, authorship. 

Pend, v. 1480. [app. — Fr. pendre :- late 
L. pendere for L. pendére hang. But occas. 
aphetic f. apend APPEND v.*, or of depend.) 
t1. trans. To hang; to append —1660. 2. intr. 
To hang; to depend (lit. and fig.) 1480. 

Pendant (pe-ndint), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
pendant, subst. use of pr. pple. of pendre 
hang; see PENDENT.] fl. — Fr. pendant — 
pente. Slope, declivity, inclination (of a hill, 
etc.) 1641. II. Something that hangs or is 
suspended. 1. A loose hanging ornament; 
now chiefly, an ornament of some precious 
metal or stone, attached to a bracelet, 
necklace, etc.; rarely, an ornamental fringe 
ME. tb. spec. The end of a belt or girdle 
which remained hanging down after passing 
through the buckle —1577. cC. spec. The 
pendant part of an ear-ring 1555. d. transf. 
1586. +2. A natural hanging part; as Bot. an 
anther 1790. 3. Applied to mechanical con- 
structions; as ta pendulum —1653; a hanging 
chandelier, etc. 1858; ta hanging shield —1727. 
4. Arch. a. In the Decorated and Per- 
pendicular styles: A knop or other terminal 
together with the stem suspending it, hang- 
ing from a vault or from the framing of an 
open timber roof. b. In Carpentry, A 
similar object on the lower end of the newel 
at the angle of a staircase when this projects 
below the string. c. A representation of fruit, 
flowers, etc., in a hanging position, as a 
decorative feature. ME. 5. Arch. In open 
timber roofs: a. A wooden post placed 
against the wall, usu. resting on a corbel, its 
upper end secured to the hammer-beam or to 
the lower end of the principal rafter; also 
called p. post. b. A spandrel formed by the 
side-post, the curved brace, and the tie- 
beam or the hammer-beam. c. In stone-work: 
A shaft worked on the masonry of the wall, 
supporting the ribs of à vault or an arch or 
the pendant-post of an open timber roof, 
and resting on a corbel or terminating in a 
decorated boss. ME. 6. Naut. (Rigging p.) 
A short rope hanging from the head of a 
(main or fore) mast, yard-arm, or clew of a 
sail, and having at its lower end a block or a 
thimble spliced to an eye for receiving the 
hooks of the fore and main tackles. Also a 
similar device used in other parts of the ship. 
late ME. 7. Naut. A tapering flag, very long 
in the fly and short in the hoist; spec. that 
flown at the masthead of a vessel in commis- 
sion, unless distinguished by a flag or broad 
pendant. The official form is PENNANT. 1485. 
b. Broad p.: a short swallow-tailed pendant 
flown as the distinctive mark of a com- 
modore's ship in a squadron 1716. 

1. b. The buckles and pendentes were all of fyne 
golde 1548. d. Man, ordinarily a p. to events, 
only half attached EMERSON. 6. I hoisted my P. 
on the Irresistible NELSON. 

III. 1. That by which something is hung or 
suspended; now spec. the pendant-shank or 
stem and the pendant-ring or bow of a watch 
1580. 2. A thing, esp. a picture, forming a 
parallel, match, or companion to another. 
Also said of a person. Often pron. as Fr. 
(pandan). 1788. b. A complementary state- 
ment, consideration, etc.; a counterpart 
1841. 

2. When St. Catharine is uped with other 
saints, her usual p. is St. Barbara 1848. 

Comb.: p.-bow, the ring or *bow' of a watch- 
stem; -fittings, hanging fittings for electric 
light; am rch. = sense II. 5 a; -tackle, a 
tackle rigged from the masthead p. 

Pendency (pe-ndénsi). 1637. [f. PENDENT; 
see -ENOY.] 1. The state or condition of being 
pendent, or awaiting settlement. 2. Pendent 
position; droopingness, droop (rare) 1770. 

Pendent, -ant (pe-ndént, -ant), a. (prep.) 
[Late ME. penda(u)nt — (O)Fr. pendant; see 
PENDANT sb. About 1600 refash. after L. 
pendens, -ent-; but pendant is still frequently 
used.] 1. Hanging; dependent. Of a tree: 
having down-hanging branches. 2. Over- 
hanging; jutting or leaning over; also, 
slanting; placed or hanging on a steep slope. 
late ME. Also fig. 3. Hanging unsupported 
in the air or in space; supported above the 
ground on arches, columns, etc. Now rare 
or Obs. 1600. 4. Hanging in the balance, 
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undecided, pending 1633. 5. Gram. Of which 
the grammatical construction is left in- 
complete 1849. 

1. The p. woodbine WORDSW. 2. Another pend- 
ant towre like that at Pisa EVELYN. 3. To be.. 
blowne with restlesse violence about The pendant 
world SHAKS. Hence Pe:ndently, -antly, adv. 

Pendente lite (pende-nti loi-ti). 1736. [L., 
lit. ‘with the lawsuit pending'.] Law. While 
a suit is pending; during litigation. 

Pendentive (pende-ntiv), sb. (a.) 1727. 
[7 Fr. pendentif (Delorme), f. L. pendens, 
-ent-, pr. pple. of hang; see PENDENT 
a., -IVE.] 1. Arch. Each of the spherical tri- 
angles formed by the intersection of a hemi- 
spherical dome by two pairs of opposite 
arches springing from the four supporting 
columns; orig. supporting an independent 
dome, cupola, or the like. Also (as in Gothic 
architecture) extended to each of the similar 
segments constituting that part of a groined 
vault resting on a single impost. %2. In- 
correct uses: = PENDANT II. 4, 5. 1845. B. 
adj. Ot or belonging to pendentives; of the 
form of or having pendentives 1790. 

Pendicle (pe-ndik’l). Chiefly Sc. 1488. 
[- med. L. pendiculum anything pendant, 
appurtenance, f. L. pendére hang + -culum 
-OULE.] 1. A hanging ornament, a pendant. 
Now rare. 2. Something dependent on some- 
thing else; an appurtenance, appendage, de- 
pendency; spec. a small piece of property, 
esp. when separately sublet 1530. Hence 
Pe'ndicler, the holder of à p.; an inferior 
tenant, 

Pending (pe-ndin), ppl. a. and prep. 1042. 
[Anglicization of (O)Fr. pendant (see 
PENDENT a.) in suspense, not concluded or 
settled, as in OFr. le plet pendant the suit 
being in process, modelled on L. lite pendente, 
pendente lite; for the development of the 
prep. cf. DURING, NOTWITHSTANDING.) A. ppl. 
a. 1. Remaining undecided, awaiting settle- 
ment; orig. of a lawsuit. 1797. 2. Impending, 
imminent (rare) 1806. 

1 p. negotiations 1838. 2. These p. ills 


B. prep. or quasi-prep. During, throughout. 
the continuance of, in the process of. (Orig. 
used in a construction corresp. to the abl. 
absol.; thus L. pendente lite, Fr. pendant le 
proces ( = le procés pendant). The pple. when 
it stood before the sb. came to be viewed as 
a prep.) 1642. b. While awaiting, until 1838. 

b. P. his return, Kate and her mother were 
shown into a dining-room DICKENS. 

Pendle (pe-nd’l). local. 1808. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A term for various kinds or beds of 
mons, as occurring in quarries. Also p.-rock, 
8l o 

Pendragon (pen,dre-gon). 1470. [Welsh 

= chief leader in war, f. pen head + dragon 
dragon, f. L. draco, dracoh- dragon, the stan- 
dard of a cohort.] A title given to an ancient 
British or Welsh prince holding or claiming 
supreme power; chief leader or ruler. 

Hit befel in the dayes of Vther p. when he was 


kynge of all Englond MaLoRY. Hence Pen- 
dra-gonship, the rank of p. 

Pendulant (pe-ndi#lint), a. Also -ent. 
1650. lt. PENDULUM + -ANT.] Pendulous, 
pendent. 

Pendular (pe-ndiilüi) a. 1878. [f. PEN- 


DULUM + -AR'.] Of or pertaining to a pendu- 
lum; resembling that of a pendulum, as a 
simple vibration. 

Pendulate (pe-ndiiile't), v. 1698. k. 
PENDULUM + -ATE*.] intr. a. To swing like a 
pendulum. b. fig. To oscillate between two 
opposite conditions, be in suspense or 


undecided. 
Pe-ndule. Now rare. 1578. [In sense 1 
app. — L. pendulus PENDULOUS; in senses 2, 


3 — Fr. pendule.] 1. Something pendulous or 
suspended. 12. A pendulum. [Fr. pendule 
maso. 1798. 3. A time-piece having a pen- 
dulum. Now only as Fr. pendule (pandül) 
fem. 1661. t4. attrib., as p. clock —1077. 
Penduline (pe-ndiüloin), a. (sb.) 1802. [- 
Fr. penduline (Buffon), mod.L. pendulinus, f. 
L. pendulus PENDULOUS; see -INEL] I. 
Applied to a bird that builds a pendulous 
nest, esp. the p. titmouse of Southern and 
Eastern Europe (Egithalus pendulinus). 2. 
Pendulous, as a bird's nest 1885. B. sb. A 
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titmouse of the genus Pendulinus, or allied 
to this 1890. 

Pendulous (pe-nditiles), a. 1605. [f. L. 
pendulus pendent (f. pendére hang) + os; 
see -ULOUS.] 1. Suspended; hanging down, 
pendent, drooping. Freq. in Nat. Hist. 1656. 
fb. Suspended overhead; overhanging. Also 
fig. Impending. —1800. c. Hanging or floating 
in air or space. Now rare or Obs. 1038. 2. 
spec. Suspended so as to swing; oscillating; 
hence, of movement: Oscillatory, undulat- 
ing; consisting of simple vibrations 1706. 3. 
fig. Wavering between two opinions, pur- 
poses, or tendencies; vacillating, undecided, 
doubtful. Now rare. 1624. 

1. Ears long, broad, and p. 1782. b. Lear 11. iv. 
69. c. The p. round Earth MILT. 3. The Kings 
mind was wholy p. (or doubtfull) PRYNNE. So 
Pendulo'sity (rare) the quality or condition of 
being p. Pe'ndulous-ly adv., -ness. 

Pendulum (pe-nditilim). Pl. -ums, for- 
merly (rare) -a. 1660. [mod. L., = med.L. 
pendulum anything pendent, also spec, a 
balance (XI), whence the later sense * pendu- 
lum’, perh. after It. pendolo (Galileo, 1637); 
subst. use of n. of L. pendulus PENDULOUS.] 
1. A body suspended so as to be free to swing 
or oscillate; usu., an instrument consisting of 
a rod, with a weight or bob at the end, so 
suspended as to swing to and fro by the 
action of gravity; esp. as an essential part 
of a clock, serving (by the isochronism of 
its vibrations) to regulate and control the 
movement of the works. 2. fig. In ref, to 
oscillation between two opposites 1709. t3. 
A pendulum-clock, a pendulum-watch 1706. 
4. attrib. 1664. 

1. Compound p., (a) a p. consisting of a number 
of weights at fixed distances; an actual material p. 
rej 1 to a simple p.; (b) a 
compensation p. whose consists of bars of 
different metals, Conical p., a p. so contrived 
that the bob revolves in a circle, the rod thus 
describing a cone. Mercurial (or 1Quicksilver) 
p., a compensation p. with a cylindrical bob 
containing mercury, whose upward. expansion by 
heat counteracts the lengthening of the rod. 
Simple p., (a) a theoretical p. consisting of a 
particle having weight but no magnitude, sus- 
pended by a weightless inextensible rod, and 
moving without friction; (b) a p. consisting 
simply of a bob suspended by a cord or wire; o a 
p. unconnected with any mechanism. Spherical 
p., = conical p. See also BALLISTIC p., COM- 
PENSATION p., GRIDIRON p., etc. 2. Man! Thou 
p. betwixt a smile and tear BYRON. 

Comb.: p.-ball, -bob, the heavy ball or bob 
forming the lower end of a p.; -clock, a clock that 
goes by means of a p.; -level, a plumb-level; 
f-watch, a watch of the modern type, with a 
balance-wheel provided with a spring and 
regularly, thus having the function of 
the p. of a clock; -wheel, (a) the escapement 
wheel of a clock; t(b) the balance-wheel of a 
watch. 

Pene- (pini), prefix, repr. L. pæne nearly, 
almost, all but, bef. a vowel pæn-, pen-, in a 
few words of rare occurrence, as Pe:ne- 
contempora neous d. Peneplai:n (also 
plane), a tract of land almost a plain; ete. 

Penelope (pine'lópi) 1581. [- Gr. Thwe- 
Am] 1. Name of the wife of Ulysses in 
ancient Greek legend, who, during her 
husband's long absence, nightly unravelled 
the web she had woven during the day, and 
thus put off the suitors whose offers were to 
wait till the web should be finished; hence, 
allusively, for ‘chaste wife’. 2. Zool. A genus 
of gallinaceous birds of Central and South 
America, typical of the subfamily Penelopine: 
or guans 1605. 

1. Our absent Penelopes were, doubtless, dream- 
ing 1835. Hence Penelope-an a. of or pertaining 
to, or resembling the web or weaving, or time- 
gaining ps of P. Pene-lopine a. Zool. belong- 
gito the subfamily Penelopinæ of gallinaceous 


Penetrability (pe:nitrabi-liti). 1609. [- 
med.L. penetrabilitas, f. L. penetrabilis; see 
next, -ITY.] fl. Capacity of penetrating 
—1087. 2. Capability of being penetrated; 
spec. in Nat. Phil. the capacity of simul- 
taneously occupying the same space as 
something else 1648. 

Penetrable (pe-nitrab’l), a. late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. pénétrable — L. penetrabilis, f. 
penetrare; see PENETRATE v., ME.] 1. 
Having the quality or capacity of penetrat- 
ing; penetrative, penetrating 1668. 2. 


PEN-FEATHER 


Capable of being penetrated or pierced; into 
or through which access may be gained 1538, 

2. It is not p. by the eye of man TOPSELL, fig, I 
am. p. to your kinde entreaties SHAKS. Hence 
Pe-netrableness, 1 Penetrably 
adv. ta. penetratingly; b. so as to be p. 

Penetral (pe-nitral). Now rare. 1589. [- 
L. penetral(e (usu. in pl. penetralia; sce next), 
f. penetralis interior, innermost, f. stem of 
penetrare PENETRATE.] The innermost part; 
of a temple, the sanctuary; usu. in pl. = 
next. 

Penetralia (penitré'-lia), sb. pl. 1608. [L., 
pl. of penetral(e; see prec.) The innermost 
parts of a building; esp. of a temple, the 
sanctuary or inmost shrine; hence gen. 
Innermost parts. 

The p. of the harams of the East 1779. Hence 
Penetra-lian a. rare, 

qPe-netrancy. 1578. (f. PENETRANT d.; see 
-ANCY.] Penetrating quality; penetrativeness 
(lit. and fig.) -1692. 


Penetrant (penitrünt) a. 1543. [= 
penetrant-, pr. ppl. stem of L. penetrare; see 
next, -ANT. Cf. (O)Fr. pénétrant.] I. lit. 


Having the property of penetrating, pierc- 
ing, or making its way into anything. 2. fig. 
Of the mind, intellect, ete.: Acute, subtle 
1599. 

Penetrate (pe-nitre't), v. 1530. U- (after 
(O)Fr. pénétrer) penetrat», pa. ppl. stem of L, 
penetrare place within, enter within, f. 
penitus (cf. intus/intrare) inner, inmost, rel. 
to penes within, in the power of.] 1. (rans. 
To make or find its (or one's) way into or 
right tlirough (something); usu. implying 
force or effort; to gain access within; to 
pierce. b. To permeate. Also with personal 
subj.: To cause to be permeated; to imbue 
(with something). 1680. 2. intr. To make its 
(or one's) way info or through something, or 
to some point or place (implying remoteness 
or difficulty of access); to gain entrance or 
access 1530, 3. fig. (trans.) To pierce the ear, 
heart, or feelings of; to ‘touch’ 1591. b. intr. 
To touch the heart SHAKS. 4. trans. To gain 
intellectual access into the inner content or 
meaning of; to see into or through; to find 
out, discover, discern 1560. b. intr. To see 
into or through 1589. 

1. A cloud which it was almost impossible to p. 
1860. b. The reader. should have pennies 
himself. with the atmosphere of the times 1887. 
2. Born where Heav'n's influence scarce can p. 
PoPE. 3. A Man penetrated with..Grief 1720. 
b. Cymb. 1i. iii. 14. 4. Clive penetrated and dis- 
appointed his designs 1818. Hence Penetrating 
ppl. a., -ly adv., -ness. 

Penetration (penitré-fon). 1623. (-. 
penelratio, f. as prec.; see -o. Cf. (0) Fr, 
pénétration.] 1. The action, or an act, of 
penetrating; also, mutual permeation as of 
two fluids. b. Nat. Phil. The occupation of 
the same space by two bodies at the same 
time; formerly p. of dimensions 1661. 2. 
Power of penetrating, as à measurable 
quantity or quality. a. Gunnery. The depth 
to which a bullet, etc. will penetrate any 
material against which it is fired 1807. b. 
Optics. The power of an optical instrument to 
enable an observer to see into space, or into 
an object 1799. 3. fig. Insight, acuteness, 


discernment 160: N 
1. His Magnetic beam, to, each inward pari 
Shoots invisible vertue even to 


With gentle 

the deep Mir a. The more p. shells have the 
better 1901 u can pretend to be a Man 
P. STEELE. 


Penetrative (pe-nitre'tiy), a. 1477. La 
med. L. penetrativus, f. as prec.; see “IVR. 
Ct. (O)Fr. pénétratif.] 1. Having the quality 
of penetrating; spec. Having the quality o! 
entering through the senses, or of keenly 
affecting the sense organs; sharp, pun 
Also said of the eye or sight. 2. fig. Thal 
penetrates to the seat of the feelings SHAKS, 
3. fig. Having the power of mental penetra 
tion; intellectually acute 1727. 


2. 
1. The p. character of temptations TRENCH. 
"NV xiv, 15. 3. 80 minutely p. was the 


Ant. & p. Meno 

quality of his understanding MORLEY. 

Penetrative-ly adr., -ness. m 
Pen-feather (pe-n,fe:601). 1602. it. 


sb. + FEATHER.) 1. A quill-feather of 90 
bird's wing. 2. PIN-FEATHER 1877. 
Pe-n-fea:thered a. = PIN-FEATHERED. 


PEN-FISH 


said of a horse or his hair when rough or 
bristly. 

Pen- fish. 1763. [f. PEN sb.* + FISH 80. 1] 
1. A squid 1835. 2. The sparoid fish Calamus 
penna of the Caribbean Sea 1763. 

Penfold (pe-n,fo"ld), sb. and v. 1575. f. 
PEN sb.' + FOLD sb.'] = PINFOLD sb. and v. 

Penguin (pe-ngwin, pe-ngwin). 1578. [Of 
unkn. origin.) 11. The Great Auk or Gare- 
fowl (Alca impennis) 1792. 2. Any bird of 
the family Spheniscide, including several 
genera of sea-fowl inhabiting the southern 
hemisphere, distinguished by having the 
wings represented by scaly ‘flippers’ or 
1559 with which they swim under water 

Comb.: p. duck, a variety of the common duck 
having the feet placed so far back as to induce a 
nearly erect attitude like that of a p.; p. grass, 
the tussock-grass of the Falkland Islands, Poa 
flabellata, Hence Pe-nguinery, 
penguins; a place where penguins congregate and 


breed. 

Penholder (pe-nhd":ldoa). 1815. [f. PEN 
sb. + HOLDER!'.] A holder for a (steel or 
other) pen; the pen and penholder, together 
forming à writing instrument or 'pen' of 
which the pen-holder forms the handle. 

Penial (pī-niăl), a. 1877. [f. PENIS + -AL'.] 
Anat. Belonging to or connected with the 
penis. 

Pe'nible, a. late ME. - (O)Fr. pénible, f. 
peine; see PAIN, -IBLE.] tl. Painstaking; 
hard-working —1481. 2. Causing or involving 
pain or trouble; painful. Obs. or rare arch. 

Penicil (pe-nisil). 1826. [- L. penicillus 
PzNonm.] Nat. Hist. A small bundle or tuft 
of slightly diverging hairs, resembling a 
paint-brush. 

Penicillate (pe-nisilét), a. 1819. f. L. 
penicillus PENCIL + -ATE*] Nat. Hist. a. 
Furnished with a penicil or penicils; having 
a small tuft or tufts of hairs, scales, etc. b. 
Formed into or forming a small tuft or brush. 
c. Streaked, pencilled. 

Penicilliform (penisilifüum), a. 1811. [- 
mod. L. penicilliformis, f. penicillus PENCIL; 
see -FORM.] Of the form of, or resembling, a 
hair-pencil. 

Peninsula (pini-nsidili). Pl. -as (-ăz), for- 
merly -. 1538. [- L. peninsula, f. pæne- 
PENE- + insula Island.] A piece of land that 
is almost an island, being nearly surrounded 
by water; hence, any piece of land projecting 
into the sea so that its boundary is mainly 
coast-line. b. (spec. The P.: Spain and 
Portugal. 

Peninsular (pini-nsivlia), a. (sb. 1012. 
[f. prec. + -AR!, after Fr. péninsulaire.] Of, 
belonging to, or of the nature of a peninsula. 
b. spec. (usu. with capital) Of or pertaining 
to the peninsula of Spain and Portugal, or 
(esp.) the war carried on there in 1808-14. 
1812, B. sb. a. An inhabitant of a peninsula. 
b. A soldier of the P. war 1888. 

Peninsulate (pini-nsimle't) v. 1538. f. as 
prec. + -ATE; after insulate.) trans. To make 
into a peninsula; to divide into peninsulas. 

A detached tract peninsulated by sea, lake, or 
river 1774. 

Penis (pi-nis). Pl. penes (-iz). 1693. [L., 
orig. = cauda tail] The intromittent or 
copulatory organ of any male animal. 

Penistone (pe-nistén). 1551. [Name of a 
small town in Yorkshire, where the cloth 
was made.] +1, A kind of coarse woollen 
cloth formerly used for garments, linings, 
etc. Also attrib. —1834. 2. P. flags, sandstone 
flags from the coal measures around Peni- 
stone, used for paving-stones 1688. 

Penitence (pe-niténs). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
pénitence — L. penitentia, f. pamitent-, pr. 
ppl. stem of pænitet cause want or discontent 
to, make sorry; see -ENCE.] 1. = PENANCE 
8b. 3. Now rare, and usu. including sense 2. 
2. The faet or state of being penitent; 
contrition, with desire and intention of 
amendment; repentance 1591. 

2. By P. th’ Eternalls wrath’s appeas'd SHAKS. 

tPe-nitencer. ME. [- AFr. penilencer — 
mod. L. penitentiarius (x11), whence also OFr. 
peneancier, whence ME. penancer; see -ER* 
2.] In the medieval Church, a priest ap- 
pointed to hear confession, assign penance, 


a colony of 


1545 


and give absolution in extraordinary cases; 
a penitentiary. 

Penitency (pe-niténsi). Now rare. 1450. 
[- L. penitentia; see PENITENCE and -ENCY.] 
1. Penitence as a state; repentance. 12. A 
penitential practice or discipline (rare) 1076. 

Penitent (pe-nitént), a. and sb. late ME. 
[- (O)Fr. pénitent — L. penitent-; see 
PENITENCE, -ENT.] A. adj. 1. That repents, 
with intention to amend the sin or wrong- 
doing; contrite. b. transf. of things: Expres- 
sive of repentance 1723. 12. Regretful, 
grieved; relenting, sorry, vexed. Const. of, 
upon. rare. 1609. 3. Undergoing penance 


1590. 
1A P qe 1 1840. b. Several p. letters DE 
For. 3. Com. Err. 1. ii. 52. 

B. sb. 1. One who repents; a repentant 


sinner. late ME. 2. A person performing 
(ecclesiastical) penance; one under the 
direction of a confessor. late ME. 3. pl. A 
name designating various R.C. congrega- 
tions or orders, associated for mutual disci- 
pline and charitable works. Rarely in sing., 
a member of one of these. 1693. 

attrib. fet ten a form or bench for penitents. 
Hence Pe-nitently adv. 

Penitential (penite-nfal), a. and sb. 1508. 
[- (O)Fr. pénitencial, also mod. -ciel late L. 
penitentialis sb. (Cassiodorus), med.L. adj. 
and sb. (IX), f. L. penitentia; see PENITENCE, 
-IAL.] A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or expres- 
sive of penitence or repentance. 2. Pertain- 
ing to, expressive of, or constituting 
ecclesiastical penance; of the nature of a 
penance 1535. Also fig. 

1. P. Psalms, seven psalms (6, 33, 37, 51, 102, 
130, 143) which are used as penitential devotions. 
2. P. robe, a robe worn by a public penitent. 

B. sb. 1. A penitent. fAlso joc. a prisoner. 
1627. 2. A book containing in codified form 
the canons of the Church relating to penance, 
its imposition, etc. 1618. 3. pl. Short for P. 
Psalms: see A. 1. 1641. 4. pl. ta. The demea- 
nour, appearance, or behaviour of a penitent. 
b. Mourning garments; black clothes (colloq.). 
1748. Hence Penite-ntially adv. 

Penitentiary (penite-nfari), a. and sb. late 
ME. [- med. IL. penitentiarius adj. and sb., 
f. penitentia PENITENCE; see -ARY'.] A. adj. 
1. Of or pertaining to penance; administering 
or undergoing penance 1577. 2. Pertaining 
to, or expressive of, penitence; repentant 
(rare) 1634. 3. Intended for or relating to the 
penal and reformatory treatment of criminals 
1776. 4. Of an offence: Punishable by 
imprisonment in a penitentiary (U.S.) 1856. 

1. The p. books and canons 1678. 2. A p. letter 
1806. 3. P. House = B. III. 3. P. Act. the Act 19 
Geo. rrt, c, 74. 4. It had been a p. offence to teach 
a black to read and write 1896. 

B. sb. I. = med.L. penitentiarius. 1. A per- 
son appointed to deal with penitents or 
penances; spec. in R. C. Ch., an officer vested 
with power to deal with extraordinary cases 
1475. 12. = PENITENT sb. 1 and 2. —1654. 
3. A member of a religious order so called 
1631. 

1. Grand, High (Chief, Great) P., a cardinal who 

resides over the office called penitentiary' (see 
T». and has the granting of absolution in cases 
reserved for the papal authority. 

II. = med.L. penitentiaria. R. C. Ch. The 
office or dignity of a penitentiary ; an office or 
congregation in the Papal Court, presided 
over by the Grand Penitentiary, and forming 
a tribunal for deciding upon questions 
relating to penance, dispensations, etc. 1658. 
III. = OFr. pen(c)mncerie. t1. A place of 
penitential discipline or punishment for 
ecclesiastical offences —1644. 2. An asylum 
for penitent prostitutes 1806. 3. A reforma- 
tory prison; a house of correction 1816. 4. 
U.S. A prison 1898. IV. — PENITENTIAL sb. 2 
(rare) 1853. Hence tPenite-ntiaryship, the 
office of p. (see B. I. 1). 

Penknife (pe-nnoif). late ME. If. PEN sb.* 
+ KwIFE.] A small knife, usu. carried in the 
pocket, used orig. for making and mending 
quill pens. (Formerly provided with a 
sheath; now made with a jointed blade or 
blades which fit inside the handle when 
closed.) 

Penman (pe-nmén). Pl. penmen (pe-n- 
men). 1591. [f. PEN sb." + Man b.] 1. A 
man employed to write or copy documents, 


PENNON 


etc.; a clerk, secretary, notary, scrivener. 
Now rare. 1612. 2. A man skilled in penman- 
ship; a calligrapher. (Qualified as good, 
expert, swift, etc.) 1591. 3. An author, a 
writer 1592. b. Const. of (that which is 
written). Now rare. 1610. 

1. Penmen of God or of the Holy Ghost, applied to 
the writers of Scripture regarded as writing from 
divine dictation or command; St. Paul, one of the 
first Pen-men of the Holy Ghost 1656. Hence 
Penmanship, the action or performance of a p. 

Pennaceous (pené‘-fas), a. rare. 1819. [f. 
mod.L. pennaceus (f. penna feather) + -0US; 
see -ACEOUS.] a. Ornith. Having the structure 
of a pen-feather or quill-feather. b. Entom. 
and Bot, Applied to markings resembling 
feathers, or to surfaces or structures having 
such markings. 

+Pennage. rare. 1001. [- Fr. pennage, f. 
penne plume; see -AGE.] — PLUMAGE —1857. 

Pennant: (pe-nint). 1611. [Blending in 
form of PENDANT with PENNON. 1. = 
PENDANT sb. II. 6. 2. = PENDANT sb. II. 7, 
PENNON 3. 1698. b. = PENNON 1. 1815. C. 
U.S. A flag awarded as a distinction 1888. 

Pennant* (pe-nünt). 1750. [- Welsh pen- 
nant, lit. *dale-head', f. pen(n head + nant 
valley; also, a common Welsh place-name.] 
Now usu. P. grit: the name of an unproduc- 
tive series of gritty strata lying between the 
Upper and Lower Coal-measures, in South 
Wales, etc. Also P. flag, rock, stone. 

Pennate (pe-nét), a. rare. 1857. [= L. 
pennatus winged, f. penna feather; see -ATE?.] 
1. Nat. Hist. = PINNATE. 2. = PENNIFORM 
1877. So Pe-nnated a. (in senses 1, 2); also, 
feathered 1727. 

Pennati-, comb. form of L. pennatus PEN- 
NATE, as in Pennatifid a., ctc. = PINNATIFID, 
etc. (see PINNATI-). 

Pennatulacean (penmtiilé^f'ün), a. and 
sb. 1857. [f. mod.L. Pennatulacea n. pl., f. 
Pennatula, the typical genus; see -ACEAN.] 
A. adj. Belonging to the order Pennatulacea 
of alcyonarian polyps. B. sb. A polyp of 
this order. So Pennatula:ceous a. Pen- 
na‘tulid, a polyp of the family Pennatulide, 
of which Pennalula, the sea-pen, is the 
typical genus. 

Penner! (pe-no1) Obs. or dial. late ME. 
= med. L. pennarium, f. penna pen; see 
"ARIUM, -ER* 2.] A case or sheath for pens; a 
pen-case; in later use, occas., a writing-case. 

Penner? (pemoi). 1570. f. PEN v. + 
EL.] One who pens or words a writing, 
document, ete.; a writer of something. 

Penni-, comb. form of L. penna feather, 
PEN sb.*, as in Penni-ferous II. pennifer] a. 
Nat. Hist. bearing or producing feathers; 
feathered. Pe-nniform [mod.L. pennifor- 
mis] a. Nat. Hist. having the form or appear- 
ance of a feather; spec. applied to a muscle 
whose fibres are obliquely arranged on each 
side of a central tendon. Pennigerous 
(peni-daéros) [L. penniger] a. feather-bearing, 
feathered. Pe*nninerved [NERVE] a. Bot. (of 
a leaf) having nerves or veins diverging on 
each side of a midrib; feather-veined, 
pinnately veined; also Pennine'rvate a. 
Pe-nniveined [VEIN] a. Bol. = prec. 

Penniless (pe-nilés), a. ME. It. PENNY + 
-LESS.] Not having a penny; having no 
money; poor, destitute. 

+P. bench, name of a covered bench which 
formerly stood beside Carfax Church, Oxford; and 
app. of similar open-air seats elsewhere; prob. as 
being the resort of destitute wayfarers; hence 
allusively. Hence Pe-nniless-ly adv., -ness. 

Pennill (pe-nil), usu. in pl. pennillion 
(peni-'ign). 1784. [Welsh pennill verse, 
stanza, f. penn head.] A form of improvised 
verse adapted to an air played on the harp, 
sung at the Kisteddfod, etc.; a stanza of 
such verse. 

Pennon (penon) late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
pennon :- Rom. deriv. of L. penna PEN sb.*; 
ef. -00N.] 1. A long narrow flag or streamer, 
triangular and pointed, or swallow-tailed, 
formerly borne as a distinction by a knight 
under the rank of banneret; now a military 
ensign of the lancer regiments. b. Any flag 
or banner. late ME. c. fig. Applied to things 
of the shape of a pennon 1618. 12. a. A 
knight-bachelor. b. An ensign-bearer. —1661. 
3. The long pointed streamer of a ship; also 

E 


PENNONCEL 


called PENDANT and PENNANT 1027. 4. poet. 
Used by Milton, and others after him, for: 
A wing, pinion 1667. 

1. c. A pillar of dark smoke, which. .spread its 
long dusky p. through the clear ether SCOTT. 3. 
Yachts wit pennons flying 1884. 4. Fluttring 
his pennons vain plumb down he drops MILT. 
Hence Pennoned (pe-nond) a. having, bearing, 
or furnished with a p. 

Pennoncel (pe-nonsel). Obs. exe. Hist. late 
ME. I- O Fr. penoncel, in med. L. penuncellus, 
dim. of penon PENNON; see -EL.] A small 
pennon borne upon a helmet or lance, a 
PENOEL; a pennon or pendant of a ship. 

Penny (peni). Pl. pennies (pe-niz), pence 
(pens). [0 E. penig, penig, earlier pen(n)ing, 

ling = OFris. penning, panning, OS. 
(Du.) penning, OHG. pfenning (G. pfennig), 
ON. penningr :- Gmc. *pannipgaz, han- 
dingaz (not in Gothic, and the ON. word may 
be from Eng.) which has been referred to 
spand- Pawn sb., with suffix ing as in 
shilling.) Y. Original senses. 1. An English 
coin of the value of yy of a shilling or ;1; of 
a pound; orig. of silver, later of copper, now 
of bronze. Denoted (after a numeral) by d. 
(tor denarius, denarii); thus 5d., fivepence. 
b. The pl. pennies i& now used only of the 
individual coins (exe. in U.S.); pence is usu, 
collective, and is especially used after 
numerals, where from twopence to elevenpence 
(rarely twelvepence) and in twentypence, it is 
stressless (tv-pčns, ete.) and now written in 
comb. With other numbers pence is written 
separately (or hyphened) and has a separate 
stress, as eighteen pence (é-tinpe-ns). OE. 
2. Rendering L. denarius (see DENARIUS); 
also occas. argenteus (‘piece of silver'), and 
nummus (= nummus sestertius, SESTERCE). 
Now only in Biblical use. OE. b. In U.S. 
collog. a cent 1889. 

9 7 e P., a coin equal in 17th c. to one-twelfth 
of the English penny, 2. Shew me a p. Whose 
image and superscription hath it? And they said, 
Ciesar's. Luke 20:24 (R. V.) 

IL From the fact that the (silver) penny 
was for long the chief or only coin in circula- 
tion, the name came to be used in the follow- 
ing senses: 1. A coin: applied to coins of 
distinct origin from the oi penny. 
Now Hist. 1483, 2. Used vaguely for a piece 
of money; hence, a sum of money, money, 

Now chiefly in phr. a pretty p. ME. b. In pl. 

= money; orig. as consisting of (silver) 
pennies; in later use, often depreciative, 

‘small money’, ‘coppers’, ‘small earnings’ 

ME. fc. (Sing.) With ordinal numeral, 

expressing an aliquot part of a sum of 

money, as the fifth p., i.e. every fifth penny 
in any number of pennies = one-fifth of the 
whole amount —1844. d. The particular 
amount of some tax, impost, or customary 
payment. With defining word, as EARNEST- 

P., Gop's P., PETER-P. (pence), etc. ME. 3. As 

the type of a coin of small value, or of a 

small amount of money. Often in contrast 

with pound. ME. 

LP. Cit , a silver coin of the value of two- 
pence, a hi rene Gold p., a gold coin of the 
Value of 20 shillings. 2. They may..there be 
lodged. . without paying of any 1 8 55 1585. 
+First p., prime cost, cost price, b. Dispensers of 
treasure. .without price to them that have no 
pence MILT, 3. A peny yn seson spent wille safe a 
pounde 1457. 

III. Transf. uses; chiefly ellipt. t1, = 
PENNYWEIGHT ~1590. +2. The amount bought 
for a penny —1591. 

Phr. and Prov. A p. for your thoughts, Y would 
give something to know what you are thinking 
about (addressed to one in a ‘brown study"). 4 
p. saved is a p. gained (got, earned). A pretty (fine, 
ete.) p., a considerable sum (in the way of gain or 
cost). In for a p., in for a pound, having entered 
upon r$ ied Bm must carry it eee at any 
cost, No paternoster, no p., no work, no . T 
care of the pence and the pounds will de care of 
themselves. To turn (wind) the e P., to employ 
one’s money profitably; or, to gain money. Obs, 
exc. in fo turn an honest p. (see HONEST a. 4 b). 

attrib. and Comb. 1. attrib, or as adj. Of the price 
or value of a penny, costing a penny, as p. bun, 
70 0 ete.; p. dreadful (see DREADFUL C); 
so with prefixed numeral, as fivepenny nail, a size 
of nail [ins a nail which cost Sd. a hundred), 
tenpenny nail, etc. ; for the use of or admission to 
which the charge is a penny, a8 p. » bus, gaff 
(GAFF 6b. ), etc.; (of a game) at which the stake 
is a penny, as p.-nap, etc.; (of a person) selling 
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something or doing some work for a penny or 
cheaply; hence, engaged in inferior work, a& p.- 

ber, , wit, 2. Comb.: p.-bank, a sme 
bank at which as little as a p. may be deposited; 

-cress, the plant Thlaspi arvense, or some other 
cruciferous plant with flat round ; -dog,a 
kind of dogfish, also called miller’s dog or tope; 
{-farm (-ferme), a money rent, instead of ser- 
vices; -fai collog., an old fashioned high 
bicycle having a large and a small wheel; -father, 
one who is too careful of his pence; a niggard, 
skinflint; -fee Se., a payment of a p.; ‘wages 
paid in money’ (Jam.); -fish, the John Dory, so 
called as having a round spot upon either side; 
-in-the-slot a. [from the direction ‘Put a penny 
in the slot’), it mechanical devices for the 
automatic supply of commodities) actuated by 
the fall of a p. inserted through a slot; also fig. ; 
-land, land valued at a p. a year (Obs. or dial.); 
piece, a piece of money of the value of a p., a 
P.; t-rent, rent paid in money; periodical pay- 
ment in cash; -trumpet, a toy trumpet costing 
a P.; also fig. in reference to petty boasting; p. 
wedding, a wedding at which each of the guests 
contributes money to the expenses of the enter- 
tainment and to the setting up of the newly- 
married couple. 1 

Pe-nny-a-line, a. 1833. [The phr. (a) 
penny a line used attrib.] Of writing or a. 
writer: Paid at the rate of a penny a line; of 
cheap and superficial literary quality. So 
Pe:nny-a-li-ner, a writer who is paid at a 
penny a line, or at a low rate (usu. implying 
one who writes in an inflated style so as to 
fill as much space as possible); a hack-writer 
for the press. 

Pe-nny-grass. late ME. If. PENNY + 
Grass.) Pop. name of: a. Navelwort or Wall 
Pennywort, Cotyledon umbilicus; b. Marsh 
Pennywort, Hydrocotyle vulgaris (in both 
cases from the round leaves); c. Yellow- 
rattle, Rhinanthus crista-galli (from the flat 
roundish pods). 

Penny post, penny-post. 1080. [See 
Post sb.'| An organization for the con- 
veyance of letters or packets at an ordinary 
charge of a penny each; esp. that established 
in the United Kingdom on 10 Jan. 1840 on 
the initiative of Rowland Hill. Also attrib. 
So Pe-nny-po:stage, the postage of letters, 
etc. at a charge of a penny each. 

Pennyroyal (peniroiàl. 1530. [alt. of 
puliol(e reall (ryall) xv — AFr. puliol real, i.e. 
OFr. pouliol (mod. pouliot) and real ROYAL; 
pouliol = Rom. *pulegeolum, f. L. pule(g)ium, 
thyme, The change of puliol to penny is 
unexpl.; no intermediate forms are known.] 
A species of mint (Mentha pulegium), with 
small leaves and prostrate habit; formerly 
cultivated for its supposed medicinal virtues. 
Also applied, usu. with qualifying words, to 
other aromatic labiates, or other plants. 
Also attrib. 
inet or False P., names of two N. American 


E lates, Trichostemma dichotomum and Isanthus 


attrib.: p.-water, a liquor 
leaves of p., formerly used in E: CH 
Pennyweight (pe-niwé't). late ME. If. 
PENNY + WEIGHT sb.) A measure of weight, 
= 24 grains, jJ; of an ounce Troy, or ;1; of à 
Pound Troy. (Formerly = zi; of a Tower 
pound, i.e, 221 grains, the actual weight of a 
silver penny.) Abbrev. dwt. b. A propor- 
tional measure of one-twelfth used in stating 
the fineness of silver (thus, pure silver is 12 
pennyweights fine) 1758. 

Pneu r wisse, adj. phr., or a. 1607. [t. 

ENNY II. 3.] Wise or prudent in regard to 
pence, i.c. careful (esp. over-careful) in small 
expenditures; usu. in phr. penny-wise (and) 
pound-foolish, thrifty in small matters while 
wasteful in large ones. Hence Penny- 
wisdom, the quality of being penny-wise. 
Pennywort (pe-niwpat). late ME. |f. 
PENNY + Wonr'.] 1. (In full, Wall P.) Coty- 
ledon umbilicus (N. O. Crassulacee), having 
peltate leaves of a rounded concave form, 
and growing in the crevices of rocks and 
walls; navelwort. 2. (Marsh P. or Water P.) 
Hydrocotyle vulgaris, a small umbelliferous 
pa 85 e peltate leaves, growing 

iarshy places. Al: 

poU Iso extended to other 
Pennyworth (pe-niwsp), co 

+ . ntr. n- 
north (pe-nep). OE. If. PENNY + Worn 
85.1] 1. The amount which may be bought 
for à penny; as much as is worth a penny. 
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b. fig. Amount, sum; esp. a very small, or the 
least, amount; often with neg. = not the 
least bit; ironically, a deal’, ‘a lot". late ME, 
+2. That which is or may be bought for a 
given sum, in contrast to the money itself, 
(Often in pl.) —1656. 3. Money’s worth, 
value for one's money; a bargain; tprofit, 
advantage obtained. Usu. qualified as bad, 
cheap, dear, good, etc.; also absol. A good 
bargain. Also fig. ME. fb. Price in propor- 
tion to value; (cheap, etc.) rate —1729. 

1. She. will never buy anything by single penny- 
worths JOHNSON, 2. You take your peniworths 
now. Sleepe for a weeke SHAKS. You will not 
find it a dear p. 1868. b. At a (good, etc.) P.; This 
tract of land he bought at a very great penny- 
worth SWIFT. 

Penology (pinglódsi). 1838. [f. L. pena 
penalty + -LocY.] The scientific study of 
the prevention and punishment of crime; 
the science of prison and reformatory 
management. Hence Penolo-gical a. of, 
pertaining or relating to, p. Peno-logist, 
one versed in p. 

Pens, obs. f. PENCE, pl. of PENNY. 

|iIPensée. ME. [In sense 1 ~ (O)Fr. pensée; 
in 2, only as Fr.] tl. Thoughtfulness, a 
thought —1477. 2. (panse) A thought or 
reflection put in literary form 1880. 

Penseroso (penséró"so), a. and sb. 1768. 
U- It. tpenseroso (now pensieroso) f. tpen- 
siere thought — Pr. pensier, f. Rom. *pensare; 
see POISE v.] A. adj. Meditative, brooding, 
melancholy. B. sb. A brooding or melan- 
choly person or personality. 

Pensile (pe-nsoil, si), a. 1603. [= I. 
pensilis, f. pens-, pa. ppl. stem of pendére 
hang; see -ILE.] 1. Hanging down, pendulous. 
b. ‘Hanging’ or situated on a declivity 1750. 
2. Hanging in the air or in space; suspended 
on arches, with void space beneath; vaulted 
1613. 3. That constructs a pensile nest 1802. 

1. The p. nests of the weaver bird 1854. b. His 
azure stream, with p. woods enclos'd SHENSTONE, 
2. Babylon. . was then the wonder of the world 
for its walls and p. gardens 1703. 3. The P. 
Warbler 1802. Hence Pensileness, Pensi-ity 
(rare). 

Pension (penjon), sb. late ME. C (O)Fr. 
pension — L. pensio payment, rent, f. pens-, 
pa. ppl. stem of pendere weigh, pay, rel, to 
pendére (prec.); see -ION.] 11. A payment; a 
tribute, tax, charge, imposition; a contribu- 
tion; a price paid. or received; an expendi- 
ture. Also fig. 31638. 2. Eccl. A fixed pay- 
ment out of the revenues of a benefice, upon. 
which it forms a charge. late ME. 3. Sti- 
pend, salary, wages; fee -1770. b. A payment 
made to one who is not a professed servant 
or employee, to retain his good will, secret 
service, etc. ; a subvention, a fixed allowance. 
c. A regular payment to persons of rank, 
royal favourites, etc., to enable them to 
maintain their state; also to men of learning 
or science, artists, etc., to enable them to 
carry on work of public interest or value. 
1500. 4, An annuity or other periodical 
payment made, esp. by & government, a 
company, or an employer of labour, in con- 
sideration of past services or of the relin- 
quishment of rights, claims, or emoluments 
1529. 5. The annual (or other periodical) 
payment made by each member of à gild; 
college, or society, towards its genera 
expenses; esp. that levied upon each member 
of an Inn of Court to defray its standing 
charges —1838. 16. Payment for board and 
lodging, or for the board and education O' 
a child, ete. -1803. b. A boarding-house, & 
lodging-house at a fixed rate; occas. & 
boarding-school; falso formerly à tare 
Now only as Fr. (pansyon). 1644. 7. (from n 
A consultative assembly of the members ? 
Gray's Inn, one of the Inns of Court in 
London 1570. the 

3. He commanded to giue to all that kept b. 
city, pensions and wages 1 Esdras 4:5. at 
Pension, an allowance made to any one witl ho} ni 
an equivalent. In England it is generally un for 
stood to mean pay given to a state hireling T 
treason to his country JOHNSON. 4. Old age. p i 
payment of so much per week or month paid to ^ 
workman or poor person (or to every one) 
Teaching a specified age. 1 

Pension (pe-nfon), v. 1642. [f. prec-] 1 
intr. To live or stay in a pension or boarding 
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house; to board and lodge. 2. (rans. To grant 
a pension to; also (contextually) to buy over 
with a pension. 70 p. off, to dismiss with a 
pension. 1702. Hence Pensionable a. 
entitled to a pension; of service, oto.: 
entitling to a pension. 

Pensionary (pe-nfoniri), 80.“ 1536. [= 
mod. L. pensionarius receiver or payer of a. 
pension, f. pensio; see PENSION, -ARY',] 1. = 
PENSIONER 1. 1548. 2. (= Du. pensionaris.] 
Formerly, the chief municipal magistrate of 
a Dutch city, with the function of a legal 
adviser or speaker. Hist. 1587. b. esp. (prop. 
Grand P. = Du. Groot Pensionaris): The 
first minister of the province of Holland and 
Zealand in the Seven United Provinces of 
the Netherlands (1619-1794) 1655, €, tranaf. 
Satirical nickname for English statesmen 
1771. 

1, The Nabob sank into a p. 1874. 2. c. The 
grand p. [Pitt], that weathercock of patriotism 
SMOLLETT. 

Pensionary (pe-nfoniri), sb.* 1582. [— 
med. L. *pensionaria (sc. domus), or *pen- 
sionarium, subst. use of the adj., identical 
with prec.] A place of residence for pen- 
sioners; formerly, at Cambridge, a residence 
for undergraduates not on the foundation of 
a college, 

Pensionary (pe-nfoniri), a. 1584. E med. 
L. pensionarius, f. pensio; see PENSIO: 
-ary.) 1. That is in receipt of a pensioi 
hence, mercenary, hireling, venal, 
Consisting, or of the nature, of a pension 


1031. 
17 extensive p. clergy 1826, 2. P. favours 


Pensioner (pe- minen), late ME. [- Abr. 
pensioner, OFr, -ier = med.L. pensionarius, 
f. pensio; see PENSION, -ER* 2.) I. One who 
recoives a pension. 1, One who isin receipt of 
a pension or regular pay; ono who is in the 
pay of another; in carly use, & mercenary; 
in 17th=18th c. often, a hireling, tool, creature 
1487. b. spec. One who is in receipt of a 
pension in consideration of past services or 
on account of injuries received in service; 
esp, one of the inmates of Chelsea and 
Greenwich Hospitals 1700. +2. spec, = 
Gentleman p.; 860 GRNTLEMAN 2, 1787. tb. 
A member of a bodyguard, a retainer. Also 
Jig. -1032. 3. The officer of the Inns of Court 
who collected the pensions, kept the pension- 
book or pension-roll, ete, Obs. exe. Hist. 
late ME, t4. = PENSIONARY 6b. 2, 2 b. 
1750. 

1. Charles III.] became the * of the French king 
1803. 2. b. I serue the Fairy Queene,. The 
Cowslips tall, her pensioners bee SHAKS. 

II. One who makes a stated periodical pay- 
ment, 1, At Cambridge University: An 
undergraduate who is not a scholar on the 
foundation of a college, or a sizar; one who 
pays for his own commons, etco.; = Com- 
moner at Oxford 1450, 12. A boarder; esp. à 
girl or woman living en pension in a convent. 
or school in France, Belgium, ete.; = Fr. 
pensionnaire ~1827. 3. attrib., uà p. messenger, 
oto. 1078. 

Pensionnaire (paüsyongr). [= Fr. 
pensionnaire = mod. L. jus; wee 
prec., PENSIONARY 60. ] a. One in receipt of a 
pension; a pensioner, a paid retainer (rare). 
b. One who boards in a French lodging- 
house, institution, or family. €. A Junior 
member of the Comédie Francaise. 

+Pensionry. It. PENSIONER; seo RY.) A 
body of pensioners or paid retainers MILTON. 

Pensive (pensiv), a. (ah.) late ME. [~ 
(O)Fr. pensif, -ive, f. penser think = L. 
pensare weigh, balance, consider; see PU 
v., -IVE.] I. Plunged in thought; meditative; 
reflective; often with some tinge of melan- 
choly. 12. Full of anxious thought or fore- 
boding; anxious, apprehensive ~1654. 3. 
‘Sorrowfully thoughtful, sorrowful; mourn- 
fully serious; melancholy’ (J.); gloomy, sad. 
late ME. 4. transf. Of things: Associated 
with thought, anxiety, or melancholy 1548. 
5. absol. as sb. Pensive manner or mood 1775. 

1. He had a greater feare of those who were p. as 
Brutus 1639. 3. The heavie burthen of my p. 
brest DRAYTON, 4. P. Twilight in her dusky car 
S. RocEns. Hence fPe:nsived a.? rendered p. or 
sad. SHAKS, Pe'nsive-ly adv., ness. 


1508. 
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Penstock (penstok). 1007. [f. PRN ahi. + 
Stock sb.) 1. A sluice for restraining or 
regulating the flow from a head of water 
formed by a pen (PEN ab.* 3), as in à water- 
mill. Also attrib, 2. = PxNThOUGN. (U.S.) 
b. A tube by which water is conveyed from 
a head of water into a turbine. €, Also 
applied to the barrel of a pump. 1828, 

Pensum (pensdm). rare. 1705. [L., 
weight, charge, duty, f. pendere weigh.) A 
school-task or lesson to be prepared; also, 
a school ‘imposition’. 

Pent (pent), sb. 1754. [Short for PENT- 
HOUSE, or assumed as the first clement of it.) 
A sloping roof or covering, a PENTHOUSE. 

Pent (pent), pa. pple. and ppl. a. 1650, (In 
form, pa. pple. of pend, obs. var. of PEN b. 
1. Shut up or confined within narrow limits. 
Often with in, up. 2. Of a place, room, ote.: 
Shut up, confined 1594, +3. Having some- 
thing pent within it; distended or strained by 
being overfull of something 1728. 

1. Long in populous City p. Mi’, In vain our p. 
wills fret M. ARNOLD, Pent-up emotion 1879, 

Penta- (pentá), bef. a vowel pent-, — Gr, 
mevra*, comb. form of névre five. In Chem. it 
indicates the presence of five atoms of some 
element, as in pentacarbon, pentachloride, 
pentasulphide, pentoxide, ete, 

Pentabasic (-bé'-sik) a, Chem. having five atoms 
of a base, or of epiac 8 Pi 
capsular d. having five . — jes, Penta. 
chromic (-króv-mik) a. of five colours, capable of 
distinguishing (only) five colours in the spectrum. 
Pentada:ctyl(e [Gr. Sri finger) a. having five 
toes or fingers; ab, a person or animal with five 
digits on each limb. So Pentada-ctylous a, 
„ (Cadets) [Gr. ge brother] 
a, Bot, (of stamens) united by the filaments in 
five bundles; (of a plant) having the stamens so 
united, Pentafid To. -fidus split] a, Hot. cleft 
into five. meueus (Gr. yj woman, in 
sense ' pistil'], an order of plants in the Linnwan 


system, comprising those having five plstils. 
ence  Pentagy'nlan, Penta: us adjs. 
Pentaha-loid a, Chem. containing five atoms of a 


halogen in the molecule, Penta'ndria [Gr. dvýp, 
dvdp- man, in sense 'stamen '] Bot, the fifth class in 
the Linnwan system, comprising plants having 
five stamens not cohering. So Penta'ndrian, 
Penta‘ndrous adjs.  Pentape'talous a, 4 
having five petals. ote Hang (-fielas) [Gr. 
Kaen leaf] a, five-leaved, Pe:ntaptote [~ Gr. 


mevrámrarros ndj.] Gram, a noun having five cases. 
Pe-ntaptych (-ptik) [Gr, s 


fold, after DIPTYCM, 


sepals, Pentaspe:rmous [Gr, omdppa seed] a. Bot- 
having five pers Ag EIER itta Los pillar] 
a, Arch. having five columns in front or at the 
end; ab, a pentastyle building or portico, 

Pentachord (pentákó1d). 1721. (t. PENTA- 
+ Corp sb.!] Mus. I. A musical instrument 
with five strings. 2. A system or series of five 
notes 1811. 

Pentacle (penták' 1594, [- mod. L. 
pentaculum, f. Gr. sera PENTA- + culum 
"OLE.] A certain figure used as a symbol, 
esp. in magic; app. prop. the same as 
PENTAGRAM; but also used for the heragram 
or aix-pointed star formed by two interlaced 
triangles, ete, Hence Penta'cular a. 

Pentacrinite (pente-krinoit). 1818. (f. 
mod. I. Pentacrinus sca-Mly (f. Gr. mevra- five 
+ xptvov lily) + Arn 2 a.) Palwont. An 
encrinite or fossil crinoid of the genus Penta- 
erinus or family Pentacrinide. So Pen! 
crinoid a. allied to or resembling the genus 
Pentacrinus or family Pentacrinidw; sb. a 
pentacrinoid crinoid. 

Pentad (pe-nt@d). 1653, - Gr. mevrds, -a-, 
f. névre five; see , T. The number five (in 
the Pythagorean system); à group of five, 2. 
A period of five yenrs 1880. 3. Chem, An 
element or radical that has the combining 
power of five units, i.e. of five atoms of 
hydrogen. Also attrib. or adj. 1877, Hence 
Penta:dic a. of the nature of u p. (sense 3), 
pentavalent; whence Pentadi-city, the fact 
of being a p. 

Pentadecane (pentddtké'n). 1872, |f. late 
Gr. eevrabexa- for nervig fifteen + -ANE Z b.] 
Chem. The paraffin of the 15-carbon series, 
CyHs. So Pentadecine (-disoin), the 
corresponding hydrocarbon of the ethine 
series, C,,H,,; Pentade'cyl, the radical 
Cuba. 
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Pentagon (pentagdn), a. and sb, 1570. 
{In A = late L. pentagonus (Boethius) = Gr. 
mevráyovos; in B = Fr. pentagone or late L. 
pentagonum = Gr. merádyowov, subst, use of n. 
of the adj,; see PENTA- -G0N.] fA. adj. 
Having five angles; pentagonal 1000. B. ab. 
A figure, usu, a plane rectilineal figure, 
having five angles and five sides. In Fortif. 
A fort with five bastions. 1571. 

Pentagonal (pentagonal), a. (ab.) 1570. 
= Fr. pentagonal or med.L. pentagonalis, f. 
pentagonum (prec); soe A.] 1. Geom., eto. 
Of or pertaining to a pentagon; of the form 
of a pentagon, flve-cornered or five-sided 
1571. b. Applied to a solid figure or body of 
which the base or section is a pentagon 1570, 
€. Contained by pentagons, as a solid figure 
1851, 2. P. numbers: the series of POLYGONAL 
numbers 1, 5, 12, 22, 35, 51, ete. formed by 
continuous summation of the arithmetical 
meries 1, 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, ete. 
pentagonal number 1795. Hence Pent 
gonally adv. in a p. form. var. tPenta:- 
gonous a. 

Pentagram (pentigrwm). 1833, [= Gr. 
mevráypaupov, Subst. use of n. of wevrdypaypos Of 
five lines; see PENTA-, -GRAM.] A fiyo- 
pointed flgure formed by producing the sides 
of a pentagon both ways to their points of 
intersection, so as to form a flve-pointed 
star; the ‘five straight lines’ of which the 
figure consists form one continuous line or 
‘endless knot’. Formerly a mystical symbol 
eredited with magical virtues, (Also called 
pentacle, tpentagonon, pentalpha, pentangle.) 

Pentahedral (pentühidrül, -he:drül) a. 
Also pentaedral. 1804. (f. PENTAHEDRON 
+ -AL'.) Of a solid figure or body: Having 
five faces; esp. having five lateral faces, five- 
sided (as a prism of pentagonal section), So 
jPentahe'drical, Pentahe'drous adjs. 
Pentahe-dron, a solid having five faces, 

Pentalpha (pentælfă). 1818. [= Gr. mé- 
taiga, & Synonym Of mevráypajpov PENTAGRAM, 
f, were five + dada the letter A; from its 
presenting the form of an A in five different. 
positions.) = PENTAGRAM. 

Pentamerous (pente-méros), a, 1820. (t. 
PENTA” + -MEROUS,] Having, consisting of, or 
characterized by, five parts or divisions, 1. 
Bot. Having the parts of the flower-whorl five 
in number, (Often written 5-merous,) 1835. 
2. Zool. a. Consisting of five joints, as the 
tarsi of certain insects; also applied to such 
insects themselves, as the beetles of the 
group Pentamera, b. Having five radiating 
parts or organs, as a star-fish, ete. 1826, So 
Penta:meral a. Pentameran, a p. beetle, 
Penta:merism, the condition of being p. 

Pentameter (penta«mitoa), sb. and a. 1646, 
[= L. pentameter = Gr, mevráuerpos, -ov, subst. 
uses of masc, and n. of adj. f. mere + uérpov; 
seo PENTAs, -METER,] A. sb, A verse or lino 
consisting of five feet, 1. Gr, and L. Pros, A 
form of dactylic verso composed of two 
similar halves (penthemimers), each consist- 
ing of two feet and a long syllable; in the first 
penthemimer each of the two feet may be 
either dactyl or spondeo, in the second they 
must both be daetyls. Most commonly used 
in elegiac verse; soe ELRGIAC A, 1. (The verso 
was erroneously analysed as two dactyls (or 
spondees), a spondee, and two anapests; 
hence the name.) 1580. 2. Applied to lines of 
verse consisting of five feet in other lan- 
guages; e.g. the English heroic verse of ten 
syllables 1706, 

1, In the hexameter rises the fountain's nw 
column, In the p. aye falling in melody baci 
COLERIDGE, 

B. adj. (Now attrib. use of sb. ) Consisting of 
five metrical feet; having the form of a penta- 
meter 1546, 

Pentane (pe-nté'n). 1877, t. Gr. mére five 
+ -ANR 2 b.) Chem. The general name of 
the paraffins of the pentacarbon series, 
(Hi; also called quintane and pentyl 
hydride, Three such hydrocarbons are 
known, all colourless mobile fluids, occur- 
ring in petroloum, ete, 

attrib., as p. lamp, vapour, etc, So Pentene 
(pent , an olefine of the pentacarbon series, 

„Hie comprising four known forms, one of which 
is AMYLENE; Pentine (pentoln) also Pen- 
tinine, Pe-ntylene, the hydrocarbon CH., of the 
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same series, homologous with acetylene or ethine; 
Pentoric a. applied to fatty acids, aldehydes, etc. 
of the same series, as Pentoic or Valeric acid; 
Pentone, Pe-ntonene, a hydrocarbon of the 
formula C,H,; Pe-ntyl, the radical C. Hu, of 
which one form is AMYL; hence Penty. lic a. 

Pentangle (pe-ntwng’l). tAlso pentagle. 
ME. [In sense 1 perh. — med.L. *pentan- 
gulum, alt. of pentaculum PENTACLE after L. 
angulus ANGLE sb.'; in sense 2 f. PENTA- + 
ANGLE sb. 1. = PENTACLE, PENTAGRAM. 2. 
= PENTAGON (rare) 1658. 

Pentangular (pentengiülài), a. 1661. [f. 
prec. (sense 2) + -AR'.] Having five angles or 
angular points; pentagonal. 

Pentapody (pentw'pódi). 1864. f. Gr. 
mevránovs of five feet, f. merra- PENTA- + sois, 
moô- foot; cf. DIPODY.] Pros. A verse or line 
consisting of five feet, or a sequence of five 
feet in a. verse. 

Pentapolis (penteepdlis). 1838. [L. — Gr. 
mevrámoAs, f. mevra- PENTA- + adds city.) A 
confederacy or group of flve towns; applied 
in ancient times to several such groups. So 
Pentapo-litan a. of or pertaining to a p., 
spec. to that of Cyrene in Lybia 1727. 

Pentarch (pe-ntaik), sb. 1793. [- late Gr. 
mévrapxos, f. mévra- PENTA- + -apyos -ARCH.] a. 
"The ruler of one of a group of five districts or 
kingdoms. b. One of a governing body of 
five persons. 

Pentarch (pe-ntazk), a. 1884. [f. Gr. mére 
five + dpyrj beginning.) Bot. Arising from five 
distinct points of origin, as the woody tissue 
of à root. 

Pentarchy (pe:ntaaki). 1587. [7 Gr. sevrapxía 
a rule of five, f. mére five + -apxla rule; see 
-ARCHY.] 1. A government by five rulers; a 
group of five districts or kingdoms each 
under its own ruler. 2. Government by à 
body of five persons; a governing body of 
five. Also fig. 1033. 

2. fig. The P. of sences 1651. 

Pentastich (pe-ntüstik). 1658. - mod.L. 
pentastichus — Gr. nevrdorixos, f. PENTA- + 
eríxos row, line.] Pros. A group of five lines, 

Pentastichous (pente-stikes), a. 1867. lt. 
as prec. + -oUS.] Bol. Arranged in five rows, 
five-ranked; esp. of a stem; having five leaves 
in the spiral row, and thus five vertical rows 
in the phyllotaxis. 

Pentastom(e (pentüstom, -o*m). 1857. 
[= mod. I. Pentastomum, f. PENTA- + Gr. 
-orouos adj. formative f. oróua mouth; so called 
from the appearance of the mouth and the 
two pairs of chitinoid hooks adjacent to it.] 
Zool. An animal of the genus Pentastomum or 
Pentastoma, comprising internal parasites in- 
festing man and other animals; an aberrant 
group of Arachnida, formerly classed as 
trematode worms. So Penta:stomous a. 
having five mouths or openings. 

Pentasyllabic (pe:ntisile-bik), a. 1771. 
[~ late L. pentasyllabus —'Gr. sevraoiAMaBos + 
Ac. after SYLLABIC.] Of five syllables. So 
Pentasy-llable, a word of five syllables. 

Pentateuch (pe-ntütink). 1530. I- eccl. L. 
pentateuchus — eccl. Gr. sevrárevxos, subst. use 
of adj. f. mera- PENTA- + reóyos implement, 
vessel, (later) book.] 1. Name for the first 
five books of the Old Testament taken as a 
connected group, traditionally ascribed to 
Moses (hence called ‘the five books of 
Moses’), 2. transf. A volume composed of 
five books, etc. (rare) 1656. 

2. The Hebrew Psalter came together not as a 
book but as a P. 1891. Hence Pentateu-chal a. 

Pentathionic (pe:ntipoie-nik), a. 1848. 
If. PENTA- + THIONIC.] Chem. In p. acid, an 
acid containing five atoms of sulphur in the 
molecule, H. S. O., colourless, inodorous, and 
of bitter taste. Hence Pentathi-onate, a 
salt of p. acid. 

Pentathlete (pente-plit). 1828. [- Gr. 
mevrabAnris, f. ner rab ho; see next.) An athlete 
who contended in the pentathlon. 

Pentathlon (pentie-plon). Also in L. form 
pentathlum. Pl. -a. 1706. [— Gr. rah, 
f. névre five + dédov contest.) Gr. and Rom. 
Antig. An athletic contest consisting of five 
exercises (leaping, running, throwing the dis- 
cus, throwing the spear, and wrestling) per- 
formed on the same day by the same 
athletes. 


Pentatomic (pentáto-mik), a. 1872. f. 
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PENTA- + ATOM + e.] Chem. Containing 
five atoms of some substance in the molecule; 
spec. containing flve replaceable hydrogen 
atoms; also = PENTAVALENT. 

Pentatonic (pentate-nik), a. 1864. f. 
PENTA- + TONE sb. + c.] Mus. Consisting 
of five notes or sounds; esp. applied to a 
form of scale without semitones. 

Pentavalent (pentw-valént), a. 1871. II. 
PENTA- + -VALENT.] Chem. Having the 
combining power of five atoms of a univalent 
element; quinquivalent. 

Penteconta- (pentikontü), bef. a vowel 
-cont-, comb. form of Gr. zevrijxovra fifty; as 
in tPenteco'ntarch [- Gr. mevryxdvrapxos), u 
commander of fifty men; ete. 

\Penteco-nter'. 1623. [— Gr. mevrnxorriip.) 
Gr. Antig. A commander of a troop of fifty 
men. 

Penteco nter. 1790. [= Gr. merov- 
Tons. | Gr. Antiq. A fifty-oared ship of burden. 

Pentecost (pe-ntikost). [OE. pentecosten 
= ace. of eccl. L. Pentecoste — Gr. ITerrnkoort, 
subst. use (sc. éopr feast or due day) of 
fem. ordinal adj. of merýxovra fifty, f. gere 
five + -xovra; re-adopted in ME. from OFr, 
pentecoste (mod. -cóte).] 1. A name of 
Hellenistic origin for the Jewish harvest 
festival (in O.T. the Feast of Weeks) observed 
on the fiftieth day of the OMER (q.v. sense 2). 
2. A Christian festival observed on the 
seventh Sunday after Easter, in com- 
memoration of the descent of the Holy 
Ghost upon the disciples on the day of 
Pentecost (Acts 2); Whit Sunday OE. 3. fig. 
in allusion to the gift of the Holy Spirit, or 
the circumstances recorded in Acts 2. 176. . 

2. Come Pentycost as quickely as it will SHAKS. 
3. Ever the flery P. Girds with one flame the 
countless host EMERSON. Hence Pentecostal sb, 
(usu. pl.) p formerly made in the Church 
of England at Whitsuntide to the priest, or to the 
mother-church; a. of or pertaining to P.; like 
that of the Day of P. in Acts 2. 

|Pentecostys (pentiko-stis) Also irreg. 
anglicized pe*ntekosty. 1808. I- Gr. nere 
xootís, f. mevrnxoords fiftieth.) Gr. Antig. A 
body of fifty men, as a division of the Spar- 
tan army. 

Pentelic (pente-lik), a. 1579. [- L. 
Pentelicus — Gr. Mevredxds, f. Iern name of a 
deme of Attica; see -1c.) Of or from Mount 
Pentelicus, near Athens; esp. applied to the 
white marble there quarried. So tPenteli-- 
cian, Pente-lican adjs. 

Penthemimer (penpimi-moa). 1586. |- 
late L. penthemimeres - Gr. mevOnuueprs, f. mévre 
five + ñupephs halved, f. fu- HEMI- + uépos 
port.] Anc. Pros. A group or catalectic colon 
of five half-feet; esp. as constituting each 
half of a pentameter, or the first part of a 
hexameter when the cæsura occurs in the 
middle of the third foot. Hence Pen- 
themi-meral a. applied to a cwsura in the 
middle of the third foot. 

Penthouse (pe-nthaus), pentice (pe-ntis), 
sb. (ME. pentis, rarely pendis — AFr. *pentis, 
aphetic of OFr. apentis, apendis - med. use 
of late L. appendicium appendage, f. L. 
appendere hang on, attach in a dependent 
state, f. ad AP- + pendere hang; refash. 
(late XIV) by assoc. with house, as if ‘sloping 
house'.] 1. A subsidiary structure attached 
to the wall of a main building. a. Such a 
Structure having a sloping roof, formerly 
sometimes forming a covered walk, arcade, 
or colonnade, in front of a row of buildings; 
& sloping roof or ledge placed against the 
wall of a building, etc., for shelter from the 
weather; occas., the eaves of a roof when 
projecting considerably. tb. Any small 
building attached to a main one, an annex 
—1886. c. A shed with a sloping roof, as à 
separate structure 1816. 2. Anything of the 
nature of or akin to a sloping roof; an awn- 
ing; a canopy, etc. 1530. 3. fig. Applied to 
things likened to a penthouse (e.g. the eye- 
brows) 1589. 

Led Eu Cd L iii. 2. j 

ence Penthouse v. (usu. in pa. 3 
ELO with or as with ps to — redd 
e a p. 

Pentode (pento"d), a. 1919. [f. Gr. mére 
five + óðós way; see -0DE.] Applied to a five- 
electrode wireless valve. Also as sb. 
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Pentoxide (pento-ksoid). 1863. [PENTA-.] 
Chem. A binary compound containing five 
equivalents of oxygen. 

Pent-roof (pe-nt,rüf) 1835. |f. pent- in 
PENTHOUSE + ROOF sb.) A shed-roof. 

Pentrough (pe-n,tróf). 1793. (f. PEN sb.1 3 
+ TROUGH.) A trough, channel, or conduit 
constructed to convey the water formed by a 
pen to the wheels of a water-mill, etc. 

Pení(t)stemon (pen(t)sti-mon). 1760. (mod. 
L. Pentstemon (Mitchell, 1748), irreg. f. Gr. 
mévre five + or,. taken as = stamen.) Bot, 
A genus of herbaceous plants of the N.O. 
Scrophulariacew, natives of America, having 
showy clustered flowers, usu. tubular and 
two-lipped, and of various colours. 

Penult (pinn-lt) a. and sb. 1539. lorig. 
abbrey. of PENULTIMA, PENULTIMATE.] A. 
adj. Last but one, penultimate. (Now chiefly 
scientific.) B. sb. t1. The last day but one of 
a month. Sc. 1678. 2. Gram. The last syl- 
lable but one 1650. 

A. The p. joint of the eight posterior legs DANA. 

Penudtim(e, a. and sb. 1532. |- I. 
penultimus; see next.) = PENULTIMATE. 

Penultima (pinp-Itimà). 1589. [L. panu- 
tima (se. syllaba syllable) subst. use of adj. 
fem. of pænultimus; sce next.) The last 
syllable but one (of a word or verse). 

Penultimate (pinp-Itimet), a. and sb. 1677. 
If. L. parnultimus (f. pæne almost + ultimus 
last), after ULTIMATE. ] A. adj. Last but one. 
(Chiefly scientific and techn.) Also, occurring 
on the last syllable but one. B. sb. The last 
member but one of a series; spec. in Gram. 
the last syllable but one of a word 1727. 

(Penumbra (pinv-mbra). 1601. [mod.L. 
(Kepler, 1604), f. L. pæne almost + umbra 
shadow.] 1. The partially shaded region 
around the shadow of an opaque body; the 
partial shadow, as dist. from the total 
shadow or umbra; esp. that surrounding the 
total shadow of the moon, or of the earth, 
in an eclipse. b. The lighter outer part of a 
sun-spot, surrounding the darker central 
nucleus or umbra 1834, 2. fig. A partial shade 
or shadow, esp. as bordering upon a fuller or 
darker one 1801. 

2. It is but a p., a twilight of virtue and hap- 

iness 18360. Hence Penu‘mbral, Penu'mbrous 
rare), adjs. of, pertaining to, or characterized by 
a p. or partial shadow: also fig. 

Penurious (pinin*-rios), a. 1590. - med. 
L. penuriosus, f. L. penuria; see PENURY and 
-ovs.} 1, In want; needy, poverty-stricken 
(also fig.); twith of, wanting in. tb. Of 
things, circumstances, etc. : Of, pertaining to, 
or associated with want; poor, exiguous; 
barren, unfertile -1789. 2. Niggardly, 
parsimonious, grudging; transf. meagre, 
slight, ‘shabby’, mean 1634. +3. Fastidious, 
dainty (rare) -1730. 

1. Dives, rich in this world, became exceeding p. 
in the other 1614. b. Seven most scant and D. 
yeares of great famine 1639. 2. As a p. niggard 
of his wealth Mur. Hence Penu-rious-ly adt- 
-ness. p 

Penury (pe-niüri) late ME. [- L. penuria, 
penuria, perh. rel. to pæne almost; see -Y*] 
1. Destitution, indigence; poverty. 2. Lack, 
scarcity, want (of something material or 
immaterial) 1447. 3. Penuriousness, miserli- 
ness. Now rare. 1651. 2 

1. Chill P. repress'd their noble rage GRAY. 3. 
You owe. .to your stars your p. of sense 109! " d 
God sometimes punishes..p. with oppression 
JER. TAYLOR. A 

Penwiper (pe-nwei:par). 1848. lf. PEN sb. 
IL 1 + WIPER.) A contrivance, usu. Ds 
sisting of one or more pieces of cloth folde 
or fastened together, for cleaning a pen bY 
wiping the ink from it. 

Penwoman (pe-nwu:mün). 
prec. + WOMAN, after penman.] 
skilled in the use of the pen. (Usu. quali 
as good, fine, etc.) 

Peon (pi-n) 1609. [- Pg. pedo and Sp- 
peon = OFr. peon (mod. pion) :— med. 
pedo, pedon- one who goes on foot (in cll 
broad-footed man), f. pes, ped- foot. 
PAWN ah. ] 1. In India: a. A foot-soldier. 4 
A native constable. c. An attendant m 
orderly; a footman or messenger. 2. 2 
Spanish America: A day-labourer; in 5 
America, a man or boy leading a horse © 


1748. |f. 85 
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mule; in Mexico spec. a debtor held in 
servitude by his creditor till his debts are 
worked off. Also attrib. 1828. Hence 
Pe-onage, Pe:onism, the work or service 
of a p.; the system of having or using peons; 
in Mexico spec. the condition of a p. serf. 

Peony (pi-óni) Also peony. (OE. peonie — 
L. peonia, peonia — Gr. mawwia, f. Hadi 
physician (orig. of the gods).] 1. A plant or 
flower of the genus Pxonia (N. O. Ranuncu- 
Lace), comprising stout herbs, or rarely 
shrubs, with large handsome red or white 
globular flowers, often double under cultiva- 
tion; esp. P. officinalis. 2. attrib. or as adj. 
Dark red; esp. of the cheeks, plump and rosy 
1548. 

People (pip'D, sb. IME. peple, poeple, 
people — AFr. poeple, people, OFr. pople, 
(also mod.) peuple L. populus. For the sp. 
cf. jeopardy, leopard.) 1. = FOLK I. a. In 
Sing., as a collective of unity. b. In sing. 
form, construed as pl. ME. c. pl. Nations, 
races (= L. populi, gentes). late ME. td. 
Used in sing. in the sense ‘nations’ —1793. 
e. transf. of animals. late ME. 2. The 
persons belonging to a place, constituting a 
particular concourse, congregation, com- 
pany, or class. Construed as pl. ME. tb. As 
collect. sing. A company, a multitude. Also 
with pl. —1002. 3. Persons in relation to a 
superior, or to some one to whom they be- 
long. Chiefly with possessive. a. The sub- 
jects of a king or other ruler; the servants of 
God, or of Christ; the congregation or flock 
of a pastor, etc. Const. as pl. ME. b. The 
body of attendants, armed followers, 
retinue, work-people, servants, etc. Const. 
as pl. ME. c. Those to whom any one 
belongs, one's tribe, clan, etc. collectively: 
csp. (colloq.) one's parents, brothers and 
sisters, and other relatives at home. Const. 
as pl. late ME. 4. The commonalty, as dist. 
from the nobility and ruling or official classes. 
Const, as pl. ME. 5, Politics. The whole body 
of enfranchised or qualified citizens, con- 
sidered as the source of power; esp. in a 
democratic state, the electorate 1646. 6. 
Men or women indefinitely; persons, folk. 
Const. as pl. ME. b. emphatically = Human 
beings 1450. c. transf. Living creatures. poet. 
or rhet. 1667. 7. Unemphatically, people = 
Fr. on, G. man; in colloq. use repl. men 
(*men say', ete.) ME. 

1. a. A people's voice! we are a p. yet TENNYSON. 
b. Should not a p. seeke vnto their God? Isa. 8 
€. All our English-speaking peoples MORLEY. 
Hee shall iudge among the nations, and shall 
rebuke many p. [WYOLIF puples, A.V. peoples] 
Isa, 2:4. e. The Ants are a p. not strong Prov. 
30:25. 2. The p. here want sadly to know what I 
am 1711. b. He. .gaderyd a grete peple of menne 
1482. 3. The p. of the Prince that shall come 
Dan. 9:26. b. The Douglas p. are in motion on 
both sides of the river Scorr. c. Mrs. Sterling. . 
had lived..with his Father's p. CARLYLE. 1 
speak to the p. as one of the p, ‘Junius’ Lett. 5. 

'he will of the p. MILL. 6. I have bought Golden 
Opinions from all sorts of p. SHAKS. Good p., 
formerly a courteous way of addressing an 
assemblage; cf. Goop a. 2. b. Raskall is properly 
the hunters terme giuen to young deere.., and 


not to p. PUTTENHAM. c. The little p., the good 
„ the fairies. 7. P. cannot understand a man 
eing in a state of doubt J. H. NEWMAN. 


foe Peo-pleless, having no p. or population 


People (pi-p'D, v. 1489. (- (O)Fr. peupler, 
f. peuple; see prec.] I. trans. To furnish with 
people or inhabitants; to populate 1500, b. 
transf. To fill or stock (with animals, inani- 
mate objects, etc.) 1533. c. fig. To imagine or 
represent as peopled 1817. 2. To fill or 
occupy as inhabitants; to constitute the 
population of (a country, etc.) 1489. b. transf. 
and fig. of animals, inanimate objects, etc. 
1593. tc. absol. To form a settlement —1004. 
3. intr. (for ref.) To grow populous 1659. 

1. The nearest Regions must have been first and 
most fully peopled 1696. c. This silent spot 
tradition old Had peopled with the spectral dead 
SHELLEY. 2. What vary'd Being peoples every 
star POPE. b. The gay motes that Ri the Sun 
Beams Mint. Hence Peopled (pi-p'ld) ppl. a. 
occupied by people; full of inhabitants; inhabited ; 
also fig. Peo-pler, one who peoples or causes the 
peopling of a country; a colonizer; an inhabitant. 

tPeoplish, a. It. PEOPLE sb. + -ISH'.] 
Clownish, vulgar. CHAUCER. 
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Pep (pep) 1912. orig. U.S. [abbrev. of 
PEPPER sb.) slang. Vigour, energy, ‘go’. 

Peperino (pepéri-no). Also pip-. 1777. 
Ut., f. pepere pepper; so called from its con- 
sisting of small grains.] Geol. A light porous 
volcanie rock or tuff, formed of sand, cin- 
ders, etc. cemented together; a name first 
given to the tufas of Monte Albano near 
Rome. Hence Pe-perine a. rare, consisting 
or composed of p. 

Peplos, peplus (pe-plos, Us). 1776. l 
Gr. zézAos, in pl. sémAa, whence L. peplus, 
peplum.] An outer robe or shawl worn by 
women in ancient Greece; spec. that, woven 
yearly for the statue of the goddess Athene at 
Athens, carried in procession to her temple at 
the greater Panathenma. 

Peplum (pe-plim). 1678. [L.; see prec.] 
1. = PEPLOS. 2. A kind of overskirt, sup- 
posed to resemble the ancient peplum 1893. 

Pepo (pi-po). 1861. [L. pepo pumpkin — 
Gr. nenen, Short for nen ofxvos, a gourd eaten 
when ripe, f. zézow ripe.] Bot. Any fleshy 
fruit, with numerous seeds attached to 
parietal placente, and a firm rind; as the 
gourd, melon, cucumber, etc. 

Pepper (pe-paa), sb, [OE. piper, -or = 
OFris. piper, OS. pipari, pepar (Du. peper), 
OHG. pfeffar (G. pfeffer); WGmoe. (ON. 
piparr being from Eng.) — L. piper — Gr. 
méme — Skr. pippali- berry, peppercorn. In 
ME. piper, peper, the latter type prevailing. 
in later Eng.; cf. lemon, level.] 1. A pungent 
aromatic condiment, derived from species of 
Piper and allied genera, used for flavouring, 
and acting as a digestive stimulant and 
carminative; esp. the dried berries of Piper 
nigrum, either whole (PEPPERCORNS) or 
ground into powder. b. Also, the pungent 
condiments yielded by other plants; see 3. 
1838. 2. The plant Piper nigrum, an E. and 
W. Indian climbing shrub, having alternate 
stalked leaves, with pendulous green flower- 
spikes opposite the leaves, succeeded by 
small berries turning red when ripe. Also, 
any plant of the genus Piper (including 
Chavica), or (by extension) of the N.O. 
Piperacem. late ME. 3. With qualifying 
words, applied to other plants furnishing 
pungent condiments; sometimes to plants 
having leaves of a pungent flavour 1538. 4. 
In allusive or proverbial expressions. late 
ME. 

1. P. was a favourite ingredient of the most ex- 

nsive Roman cookery GIBBON, Black p., that 
form of the condiment which is prepared from the 
berries dried when not quite ripe. White p., a less 
pungent form, from the same berries when fully 
ripe, or from the black by removing the husk. 
Long p., a similar condiment prepared from the 
immature fruit-spikes of the allied plants Piper 


(Chavica) officinarum and P. longum, formerly 
to be the flowers or unripe fruit of P. 


(a) = PEPPER- 
. Chinese p. 


Japanese pepper. Guin 
(b) = African p. Japanese p., Xanthorylon 
piperitum of Japan and China. Melegueta p. = 
grains of Paradise: see GRAIN sb.' 4. See also 
CAYENNE p., CUBEB p., JAMAICA p., RED p. etc. 
4. Heere’s the Challenge, reade it: I warrant 
there's vinegar and p. in 't SHAKS. To take p. 
in the nose, to take offence. So tto snuff p. 

attrib, and Comb., as P. 9 fl name of an alley 
in London, hence allusively in pugilistic slang; 
p.-cake, local name for gingerbread; -elder, 
name for plants of the genera Peperomia, Enckea, 
and Artanthe, allied to the common p.; grass, 
(a) any species of Lepidium (as L, sativum, 
garden-cress), from the pungent taste; (b) = 
PILLWORT; -mill, a small handmill for grinding 
pi -moth = PEPPERED moth; -plant, the plant 

iper nigrum or any plant producing pepper; 
-pod, the pod of any species of Capsicum; -root, 
any species of Dentaria, esp. D. diphylla, so called 
from the pungent root; -sauce, a pungent sauce 
or condiment made by steeping ‘red peppers’ 
(capsicum pods) in vinegar. 

Pepper (be. per), v. 1581. Uf. PEPPER sb. 
Cf. OE. (ge)pip(o)rian.] 1. trans. To sprinkle 
with pepper; to flavour or season with 
pepper. Also absol. 2. To sprinkle (a 
surface) as with pepper; to besprinkle, dot, 
stud. Also fig. (Mostly in pa. pple.) 1612. 3. 
To sprinkle like pepper. Also fig. 1821. 4. To 
pelt with shot or missiles. Also fig. 1644. b. 
inir. To discharge shot, etc. (af something) 
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1707. B. trans. To 'give it (a person) hot'; to 
beat severely, trounce. Hence tb. To give 
one his death-blow (lit. and fig.), to ‘do for’, 
ruin. 1500. 6. To give pungency, spice, or 
flavour to (speech or writing) 1835. tb. To 
dose with flattery 1784. 17. To infect with 
venereal disease. (Fr. poivrer.) -1723. 

2. Every page was peppered with italic 1896. 4. 
You may p. the bishops a little GEO. ELIOT. b. 
Peppering away at the pheasants 1800. 5. I am 
Ww per'd I warrant, for this world SHAKS, 6. b. 
Who pepper'd the highest, was surest to please 
GOLDSM. Hence Pe-ppering vbi. sb. the action 
of the vb.; pelting with shot, missiles, etc. 
Pe · ppering ppl. d, that peppers; pungent; 
falling heavily (as rain), 

Pe:pper-and-sa't. 1774. Name for a 
kind of cloth made of dark- and light- 
coloured wools woven together, showing 
small dots of dark and light closely inter- 
mingled; also, a garment made of this. Usu. 
attrib. or adj. 

Pe:pper-box. 1546, 1. A small box, usu. 
cylindrical, with a perforated lid, for 
sprinkling powdered pepper. 2. transf. 
Applied contemptuously to a small cylindric- 
al turret or cupola 1821. 3. The irregular 
buttress sticking into the fives-court at 
Eton 1865. 4. fig. A hot-tempered person 
1807. 5. attrib. 1825. 

1. Hee cannot creepe into a halfe-penny purse, 
nor into a Pepper-Boxe SHAKS. 

Pe-pper-ca:stor, -ca:ster. 1676. [See 
Castor?.] 1. A small vessel with a perforated 
top, usu. one of the castors of a cruet-stand, 
for sprinkling pepper at table, 2. transf. a. = 
prec. 2. 1859. b. slang. A revolver 1889, 

Peppercorn (pe:poikQun). OE. [f. PEPPER 
sb. + CORN sb. 2.] 1. The dried berry of 
black pepper. b. Stipulated for as a quit-rent 
or nominal rent 1607, 2. attrib. Of or con- 
sisting in a peppercorn, as p. rent; also fig. 
very small, insignificant 1791. 

1. b. In modern times building leases sometimes 
reserve a pepper-corn as rent 1898. 

Peppe (pe- pod), ppl. a. 1581. |f. 
PEPPER v. + -ED'.] Sprinkled or seasoned 
with pepper; sprinkled with small dots like 
grains of pepper; pelted with shot, etc. 

P. moth, collector's name of the Geometrid moth. 
Amphydasis (Biston) betularia, 

Pepperer (pe-poroa). ME. [In 1 f. PEP- 
PER sb, + -ER'; in 2 f. PEPPER v. + -ER'.] 
1. A dealer in pepper and spices; a grocer. 
(The original name of the Grocers’ Company 
of London.) Obs. exc. Hist. 2. One who or 
that which peppers; fig. a hot-tempered 
person; something pungent 1711. 

Pepperidge (pe-parids). Also -age. 1823. 
1. Var. of PrPPERIDGE. 2. U.S, The Black 
Gum, Sour Gum, or Tupelo, a N. Amer. tree 
of the genus Nyssa, having very tough wood. 
1826. 

Peppermint (pe-poamint). 1696, [f. PEP- 
PER sb, + MINT Sh. , app. after Bot. L.] 1. A 
species or subspecies of mint (Mentha pipe- 
rita), cultivated for its essential oil (oil of p.). 
2. The essential oil of peppermint, or some 
preparation of it 1836. b. A lozenge flavoured 
with peppermint, a peppermint-drop 1884. 3. 
(In full p.-tree.) Name for several Australian 
species of Eucalyptus (E. amygdalina, 
piperita, etc.) yielding an aromatic essential 
oil resembling that of peppermint 1790. 

Comb.: P.-camphor = MENTHOL; Len 
-lozenge, a lozenge made of sugar, flavoured with 
p.; -tree (see 3). 

Pe:pper-pot. 1079. 1. = PEPPER-BOX 1. 
Also in allusive and fig. uses. 2. A W. Indian 
dish composed of meat (or fish, game, etc.) 
and vegetables stewed with cassareep and 
red pepper or other hot spices 1704. 3. attrib. 
18! 


Pe-pper-tree. 1691. a. An evergreen tree 
or shrub of S. America, Schinus molle (N.O. 
Anacardiacez), having a pungent red fruit; 
b. A tree of Australia and Tasmania, Drimys 
or Tasmannia aromatica, or other species 
(N. O. Magnoliacex), having small pungent 
fruit used as pepper. 

Pepperwort (pe:poawdat). 1502. [See 
Wort'.] 1. A species of cress (Lepidium 
latifolium), formerly also called dittander or 
dittany; also the genus Lepidium in general. 
2. pl. A name for the N. O. Marsileacex, con- 
sisting of small aquatic plants allied to the 
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ferns 1846. b. Lindley's name for N.O. 
Piperaces 1846. 

Peppery (pe-pori), a. 1699. [f. PEPPER sb. 
+ I.] 1. Abounding in pepper; of the 
nature of or resembling pepper; pungent, 
‘hot’. 2, fig. a. Of speech or writing: Sharp, 
stinging, pungent. b. Of a person, etc.: Hot- 
tempered, irascible, testy. 1826. 

2. a. Some good, strong, p. doctrine DIOKENS. 
Hence Pe:pperi-ly adv., -ness. 

Pepsin (pe-psin). Also formerly -ine. 1844. 
[- G. pepsin (Schwann, 1836), f. Gr. méros 
digestion, f. nen- cook, digest; see -IN'.] A 
ferment contained in the gastric juice, 
having the property of converting proteids 
into peptones in the presence of a weak acid; 
also used medicinally in cases of indigestion, 
ete. Hence Pe-psinate v. to mix or treat 
with p. 

Peptic (pe-ptik), a. and sb. 1651. [- Gr. 
nentixds able to digest, f. menrós cooked, diges- 
tive. Cf. DvsPEPTIC.] A. adj. l. = DIGESTIVE 
A. 1; used spec. in relation to the digestion 
in which pepsin is concerned. 2. = DIGESTIVE 
A. 2.1661, 3. = EUPEPTIO A. 2, CARLYLE. 

1. P. digestion, stomachic or gastric digestion, P. 
glands, the glands which secrete the gastric juice. 

B. sb. 1, A substance which promotes diges- 
tion 1842. 2. pl. The digestive organs (joc.) 
1842. Hence Pe:pticala. = A. Pepti-cian, 
a person who has good digestion. CARLYLE. 
Pepti'city, good p. condition. 

Peptogen (pe-ptddgen). 1875. [f. Gr. semrós 
(see prec.) + -GEN.] A general name for sub- 
stances which stimulate the formation of 
pepsin in the gastric juice. So Peptoge-nic, 
Pepto‘genous adjs. having the quality of 
forming, or stimulating the formation of, 
pepsin; also, of converting proteids into 
peptones. 

Peptone (pe*pto"n). 1800. [~ G. pepton 
(C. G. Lehmann, 1849) — Gr. zezróv, n. of genre 
Permo.) The general name for a class of 
albuminoid substances into which proteids 
(the nitrogenous constituents of food) are 
converted by the action of pepsin or trypsin; 
differing from proteids in not being coagul- 
able by heat, and in being easily soluble and 
diffusible through membranes, and thus 
capable of absorption into the system. Also 
attrib. Hence Pe-ptonize v. trans. to convert 
(a proteid) into a p.; esp. to subject (food) 
to an artificial process of predigestion by 
means of pepsin or pancreatic extract; also 
fig. Pe:ptoniza:tion. Pe-ptonizer. 

|iPeptonuria (peptoniü"riá). 1891. [mod. 

L., f. as prec. + Gr. odpov urine; see -URIA.] 
Path. The presence of peptones in the urine. 

Peptotoxin (pepto,teksin). 1890. t. Gr. 
memrós (B00 PEPTIC) + TOXIN.] A poisonous 
alkaloid formed from peptones during 
digestion, 

Per (pot), prep. A Latin prep. (whence It., 
OFr. per, Fr. par) meaning ‘through, by, by 
means of n med.L. also = ‘for every.., 
for each. .': used in English in various L. and 
OFr, phrases, and ult. becoming practically 
an Eng. prep. used freely with sbs. 

I. In Latin (med. L. and It.) phrases, 1. per 
accidens [= Gr. xarà ovufednrós] by accident, by 
virtue of some non-essential circumstance, con- 
tingently, indirectly. (Opp. to per se.) 1528. b. In. 
Logie applied to conversion in which the quantity 
of the Mi po is changed from universal to 
PEU lar 1677. 2. per annum, (so much) by 

he year, every year, yearly 1601. 3. per con- 
sequens, by consequence, consequently. late 

ME. 4. per contra [c] on the opposite side 
(of an account, etc.); on the other hands as a set- 
off 1564. b. as sb. The opposite side (of an 
account, etc.) 1804, 5. per diem, (so much) by 
the day, every day, daily 1520. b. as sb. An 
amount of so much every day (L. S.) 1888. 6. per 
mensem, (so much) every month 1647. 7. per 
procurationem (abbrev. per proc., per pro., p.p.; 
sometimes per procuration), by proxy or deputy 
(often used in signatures to documents on behalf 
ofa firm, pia) 1819. 8. per saltum, by a leap, at 
one bound, all at once 1600, 9. per se, by or in 
itself. iim herself, themselves); intrinsically, 
essentially; without reference to anything (or any 
one) else 1572. 1b. Formerly used in naming a 
letter which by itself forms a word (A per se), or 
as a symbol which by itself stands for a word 
(and per se = &, AMPERSAND); hence allus. 1475. 
10. In various Ey as per arsin, etc. (see ARSIS, 
etc.); per capita (Law), by heads’, applied to 
succession when divided among a number of 
individuals in equal shares (opp. to per stirpes); 
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per fas et (aut) nefas, by right and (or) wrong, 
by means fair or foul; per pares, by (his) peers; 
per stirpes (Law), by ‘stocks’ or ‘families’; ap- 
plied to succession when divided in equal shares 
among the branches of a family, the share of each 
branch being then subdivided equally among the 
representatives of that branch (opp. to per capita). 


late ME. 

II. 1. In OFr. phrases, some of which occur with 
PAR, d. v., as per charite, etc.; also [per maistrie, 
by conquest; per my et per tout (Law), ‘by half 
and by all’, by joint-tenancy; per pais, per pays 
(Law), 'by the country'. See also PERADVEN- 
TURE, PERCHANCE, PERFORCE, etc. ME. 2. Her. 
In phr. denoting Tn of the shield in the 
direction of any of the principal ordinaries (per 
BEND, per CHEVRON, etc.). 

III. As an Eng. preposition. 1. By, by means of, 
by the instrumentality of; esp. in phrases relating 
to conveyance, as per bearer, per carrier, per post, 
ete. Also — according to, as stated or indicated 
by, as (as) per invoice, (as) per margin; as laid 
down by (a judge) 1588. So in joc. slang use, 
(as) per usual — as usual. 2. In distrib. sense, 
following words of number or quantity, in expres- 
sions denoting rate or proportion: For each.., 
for every... See also PER CENT. 1598. 

Per-. prefiz'. The L. prep. per (see prec.) 
used in composition with vbs., adjs., and 
their derivatives. 

I. In senses: 1. Through, in space or time; 
throughout, all over; with the verbs (and derivs.), 
as PERAMBULATE, PERFORATE, PERVADE. 2. 
"Through and through, thoroughly, completely, to 
completion, to the end; with verbs (and their 
derivs.), a8 PERFECT, PERMUTE, PERPETRATE, 
PERTURB, etc. 3. Away entirely, to destruction, 
‘to the bad’; with verbs (and their derivs.), as 
PERDITION, PERISH, PERVERT, etc. 4. Thorough- 
ly, perfectly, extremely, very; with adjs. and 
adybs., as PERFERVID, etc. Formerly also with 
derived sbs. (or their analogues), in sense 'very 
great’, ‘extreme’, as perdiligence, etc. i 

II. Chem. (from I. 4). Forming sbs. and adjs. de- 
noting the maximum (or supposed maximum) of 
some element in a chemical combination; esp. a. 
With names of binary compounds in -IDE 
(formerly -uret), designating that in which the 
element or radical combines in the largest 

roportion with another element, e.g. PEROXIDE, 

'EROHLORIDE 1804. b. With adjs. in -10, naming 
oxides, acids, etc., designating that compound 
which contains the greatest proportion of oxygen 
(and, consequently, the least of the element 
named), as PERCHLORIC, -MANGANIO, etc. Also in 
names of salts of these acids, and analogous 
bodies, as PERCHLORATE, -MANGANATE, etc. 
Formerly per- was also prefixed to adjs. in -ous, 
where Aypo- is now used, as persulphurous = 
HYPOSULPHUROUS; etc. 

Per-, prefiz*, repr. OFr. per or Fr. par (see 
Pan prep., PER prep. II), in phr. which have 
coalesced into single words, as PERADVEN- 
TURE, PERCHANCE, etc.; so also PERHAPS, q.v. 

Peract (porekt), v. Now rare. 1621. [- 
peract-, pa. ppl. stem of L. peragere per- 
form, accomplish, f. per PER-' 2 + agere 
drive, do.] frans. To practise, perform; to 
accomplish. 

Peracute (pórükiirt), a. Now rare. late 
ME. [- L. peracutus; see PER- 4 and 
ACUTE.) Path. Of diseases: Very acute or 
severe; attended with much inflammation. 

Peradve-nture, sb. 1450. [subst. use of 
next.] The possibility of a thing being so or 
not; uncertainty, doubt; a contingency; a 
conjecture, chance. 

Some to be saved infallibly, and others to be 
left to a p. COWPER. Phr. Out of, past, beyond, 
without (all) p., beyond question, without doubt. 
n» at (a) p., by haphazard; at random, random- 


Peradventure (perádve:ntiüz, -tfoz), adv. 
arch. (ME. per or par auenture — OFr. per or 
par auenture (see PAR prep. 1 b, PER prep. II, 
ADVENTURE); reduced at an early date to 
Tneraunter, in late xv assim. to L. spelling.) 
11. In a statement of fact: By chance; as it 
happened —1624. 2. In a dependent clause 
expressing hypothesis or purpose (with if, 
unless, that, lest): By chance or accident, 
perchance; if p., if it chance that ME. 3. In 
a hypothetical or contingent statement: 
Perchance, haply; maybe, perhaps; not 
improbably, belike ME. b. Qualitying a word. 
or phr., usu. by ellipsis ME. 

2. Unless, p., their wives were comely and 
young LYTTON. 3. Peraduenture there be fifty 
righteous within the citie Gen. 18:24. b. Lo, 
where he commeth towards, peraduenture to his 
paine 1575. 

Peragrate (pe-ragre't), v. Now rare. 1542. 
[7 peragrat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. peragrare, f. 
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per through + ager field, country; see -ATE?.] 
trans. To travel or pass through (a country, 
etc.). Also fig. Hence Peragra:tion (now 
rare), à travelling through or traversing; as 
tmonth of p., the period of the moon’s 
revolution; a sidereal (or tropical) month 1561, 

Perai (pirai), piraya (piriyá). 1753. [- 
Tupi piraya (in Brazil pirama, whence 
Pg. piranha XIX), lit. ‘scissors’.] A voracious 
fresh-water fish, Serrasalmo piraya, of the 
Orinoco, ete. 

Perambulate (pérembiiile't), v. 1568. 
[- perambulat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. peram- 
bulare, f. per through + ambulare walk; see 
-ATE*.] 1. trans. To walk through, over, or 
about (a place); formerly to travel through. 
Also fig. b. intr. To walk about; to move 
about 1607. 2. spec. a. trans. To travel 
through and inspect (a territory). b. To 
walk officially round the boundaries of (a 
forest, manor, parish, eto.) for the purpose of 
formally determining or preserving them 
1012. 

1. There is a great deal of Spain that has not been 
perambulated JOHNSON. So Pera:mbulant a, 
(rare) perambulating, itinerant, 

Perambulation (pěræmbiùlē" fon). 1472. 
[- AFr. perambulation or med.L. peram- 
bulatio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 1. The action 
of walking through; à walk, à journey on 
foot; formerly, the action of travelling 
through or about 1485. 2. The action of 
travelling through and inspecting a territory 
or region; a survey. b. transf. A written 
account of a survey. 1576. 3. The ceremony 
of walking officially round (a forest, manor, 
parish, or holding) for the purpose of assert- 
ing and recording its boundaries; beating 
the bounds 1472. b. transf. A record of a 
perambulation 1610. 4. The boundary 
traced, or the space enclosed, by a perambu- 
lation; bounds; extent (lit. and fig.) 1601. 15. 
fig. Comprehensive relation or description; 
also, circumlocution —1652. 6. attrib. 1670. 

1. His daily perambulations at Lasswade 1877. 
2. Discrete persons..to make parambulacions & 
to appoint. . wher the boundes. .shal extend 1540, 
Perambulator (pére:mbitle'toz). 1011. ff. 
PERAMBULATE v. + -OR 2.) 1. One who 
perambulates (see the vb.). Now rare or Obs. 
+2. A machine for measuring distances; a 
hodometer, waywiser —1828. 3. A hand- 
carriage for young children, pushed from 
behind. (Often colloq. shortened to pram.) 
1857. 

|Perameles (perümiliz) 1886. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. apa bag, pouch + L. meles, melis 
marten or badger.] Zool. A genus of small 
marsupials of Australia and New Guinea, 
typical of the family Peramelide, or true 
bandicoots. 

Percale (poaké"l, Iperkä. ). 1618. [In a. 
of uncertain origin; cf. Pers. pargdla rag. 
In b. = Fr. percale (xviu) = Sp. percal, It. 
percallo.] a. A fabric imported from the 
East Indies in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
b: A closely woven cotton fabric, like muslin, 
but without gloss 1840. 

Percaline (poiküli-n, pó'ikülin). 1858. [- 
Fr. percaline, dim. of percale (prec.).] A 
glossy kind of French cotton cloth, usually 
dyed of one colour. T 
Percarbide (pozkü'rboid). 1826. [f. PER- 
II. a + CARBIDE.] Chem. A compound con- 
taining the maximum proportion of carbon 
with another element. Also tPerca'rburet. 
So Perca-rburetted a. containing a maxi- 
mum of carbon, as percarburetted iron. 
Perca:se, adv. Obs. (exc. dial.) (ME. — 
AFr. per cas, par cas, OFr. par cas; see PER 
and CasE 8h. 1 fl. = PERADVENTURE adv. 1, 
PERCHANCE 1. 1513. 12. If (except, lest, ete.) 
p., if (lest, etc.) by chance —1575. 3. In 4 
hypothetical or contingent statement: It 
may (might) chance or be the case that. «+ 
maybe, perchance ME. fb. = PERADVEN- 
TURE adv. 3 b. —1600. 

Perceant (pé-asint), a. poet. arch. or Obs. 
late ME. [- (O)Fr. perçant, pr. pple. of 
percer PIERCE.] Penetrative, keen, piercing. 
The sophist’s eye,..Keen, cruel, p., stinging 
KEATS. 

Perceivable (poii-váb'D, a. Now rare. 
1450. [orig. — (O)Fr. percevable; later referred 
to PERCEIVE v.]  Perceptible; sensible; 
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intelligible, appreciable. Hence Percei-v- 
ably adv. 

Percei-vance. Obs. exc. dial. 1534. [orig. 
= OFr. percevance; see PERCEIVE, -ANOE; later 
assim, to the Eng. verb.] The capacity of 
pereeiving, discernment, wisdom; perception 
(mental or physical). 

Perceive (poisv) v. ME. [- AFr. 
“perceiver, OFr. “perceivre, par-, var. of 
percoivre (now repl. by percevoir) — L. 
percipere (i) seize, obtain, collect, (ii) under- 
stand, apprehend, f. per PER-' I. 2 + capere 
lay hold of.] I. To take in with the mind or 
senses. 1. trans. To apprehend with the 
mind; to become aware of; to observe, 
understand. Also absol. fb. Of an inanimate 
object: To be affected by 1626. 2, To be- 
come aware of by sight, hearing, or other 
sense; to observe ME. +3. To apprehend 
what is not present to observation; to see 
through, see into —1660. 

1. Doe you not perceiue the lest? SHAKS. b. The 
ypper Regions of the Aire perceiue the collection 
of the matter of Tempest and Winds, before the 
Aire here below Bacon, 2. They went awaye by 
nyght so pryvely, that the enemy perceived it not. 
1560, 3. They think their designes are too subtile 
to be perceived HOBBES, 

TIL. To take into possession. a. trans. To 
receive (rents, profits, dues, etc.) —1025, b. 
gen, To receive, get, obtain —1748. 

b. Two Gent. I. i, 144. Hence Percelvedly 
(pezsr-védli) adv, Percel ver. 

Per cent (poa se-nt), phr. (sh.) 1568. [See 
Per III. 2 and Cent’. Also written with full 
stop (per cent.), as if an abbrev. of per 
centum.] A. phr. By the hundred; for, in, 
or to every hundred; expressing a proportion, 
esp. of interest to principal. b. Used attrib. 
(‘four per cent loan’) or as sb. in pl. (‘three 
per cents’) 1720. B. Per cents as sb. pl. 
Percentages; spec. in U.S. schools 1850. 

Percentage (poase-ntéd3). 1789. [t. prec. 
An.] A rate or proportion per cent; a 
quantity or amount reckoned as so much in 
ie hundred; loosely, a proportion (of some- 
thing). 

A serious p. of books are not worth reading at 
all 1886, 

Percentile (po1se-ntoil, -il), d. and sb. 1885. 
If. per cent(um (sco above), app. after bissez- 
tile, ete.) A. adj. Pertaining to percentage; 
reckoned as a percentage 1890. B. sb. Each 
of a series of values obtained by dividing a 
large number of quantities into a hundred 
equal groups in order of magnitude 1885. 

Percept (p5-asept). 1837. E- L. perceptum 
(a thing) perceived, n. of pa. pple. of per- 
cipere PRRORIVE, after concept.) Philos. 1. An 
object of PmROEPTION. 2. The mental 
product of perceiving 1876. 

2. A p. is the abstract of sensations 1876. 80 
Perce:ptual d. of or pertaining to perception; of 
the nature of percepts. 

Perceptible (pozse-ptIb'l), a. 1551. [= OF r. 
perceptible or late L. perceptibilis, f. percept, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. percipere PERORIVE; see 
IBLE.) +l. Percipient, perceptive of —1772. 
2. Capable of being perceived, cognizable, 
apprehensible; observable 1603. 

2. The soule i& not p. by any sense HOLLAND. 
Hence Perce:ptibi-lity, tperceptivity ; capability 
of being 1 Perce: ptibiy adv. in or to à 
p. degree, 

Perception (poase-pfon). 1475. [In I. = 
(O) Fr. perception = L.; in IL. = L. perceptio, f. 
as proc. see -I0N.] I. From L. percipere, to 
take, receive. 1. The collection or receiving 
of rents, etc. Now only in legal use. 1475. 
12. The partaking of the Eucharist —1074. 
II. From L. percipere, to be or become 
cognizant of. 1. The taking cognizance of 
objects in general; occas, practically = 
consciousness, In Locke esp. as dist. from 
volition. 1611. tb. The being affected by an 
object without contact, though consciousness 
is absent Bacon. 2. The taking cognizance of 
a sensible or quasi-sensible object 1704. 3. 
The intuitive recognition of a moral or 
esthetic quality, e.g. the truth of a remark, 
the beautiful in objects 1827. 4. Philos. The 
action of the mind by which it refers its 
sensations to an external object as their 
cause. (Dist. from sensation, conception or 
imagination, and judgement or inference.) 
1702. 5, The (or a) faculty of perceiving (in 
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any of these senses) 1712. 6, = PERCEPT 2. 
1690. 


1, The two, principal Actions of the Mind. are 
these two: P., or Thinking, and Volition, or 
Willing LOCKE, 2. The whole apparatus of vision, 
or of p. by any other of our senses 1730. 4. 
External things and their attributes are objects 
of p.: relations among things are objecta of con- 
ception 1762. 5. He is à new man, with new 
perceptions EMERSON. Hence Perce'ptional a, 
of, pertaining to, or of the nature of p. 

Perceptive (poise-ptiv), a. (#b.) 1656. — 
med. L. perceptivus, f. as pro.; see .] 1. 
Characterized by or capable of perceiving; 
pertaining to or having perception; instru- 
mental to perception. b. Of ready percep- 
tion. Also with of. 1860. 12. Perceptible 
-1813. B. sb. pl. The perceptive faculties or 
organs 1858, 

1. Your mother's p. faculties are extraordinary 
1897, Hence Perce:ptive-ly adv., ness. Per- 
cepti-vity, p. quality. 

'erch (póatf), sb. ME. I- (O)Fr. perche i= 
L. perca — Gr. népxn.) 1. A common spiny- 
finned freshwater fish (Perca fluviatilis) of 
Europe and the British Isles. Also, the com- 
mon yellow perch of N. America (P. ameri- 
cana or flavescens), or species of the family 
Percidæ in general. (Now rare in pl., the 
collect. sing. being used instead.) b. Applied 
on the Pacific coast to any fish of the vivi- 
parous family /mbiotocide or surf-fishes, and 
locally to various other fishes 1882, 2. With 
qualifying word, applied to various fishes of 
the family Percidw, and of other families, 
resembling the common perch or taking its 
place as food 1011. 

2, Black p., a name for dark-coloured species of 
Centropristis, also called black bass; also for other 
dark-coloured fishes allied to the common p.; 
Blue p., the BURGALL or CUNNER; Red p., the 
rose-fish, Sebastes marinus; White p., (a) Morone 
americana, 5 (b) various species 
of the Embiotocide; Yellow p. (see 1). 

Perch (pdatf), sb.* ME. [= (O)Fr. perche i= 
L. pertica pole, measuring-rod.] I. A pole, 
rod, stick, or stake, used e.g. for a weapon, a 
prop, eto. Obs. or dial. in gen. sense, b. A 
pole set up in the sea, a river, otc., to servo 
as a mark for navigation 1465, c, The centre 
pole connecting the hinder to the fore- 
carriage in some four-wheeled vehicles 1668. 
II. 1. A bar fixed horizontally to hang some- 
thing upon; a peg. Obs. or Hist. tb. A bar 
to support a candle or candles —1565. 2. A 
bar fixed horizontally for a hawk or tame 
bird to rest upon. late ME. b. Anything 
serving for n bird to alight or rest upon; also 
transf. 1470. €. fig. An elevated or secure 
position or station 1520. d. collog, An 
elevated seat on a vehicle for the driver 
1841. 3. A wooden bar, or frame of two 
parallel bars, used in examining and dressing 
cloth, blankets, ete. Obs. or dial. 1553. 

2, As Chauntecleer among hise wyues alle Sat on 
his perche CHAUCER, b. To take one's p., to perch, 
toalight. Phr, To knock off one's p., to upset, van- 
D » ‘do for’, be the death of, So hop the p., to 
die. 


III. A rod of a definite length for measuring 
land, etc,; hence a. A measure of length, esp. 
for land, etc.; in Standard Measure = 5} 
yards, but varying locally. Also called Pore 
or Rob. late ME. b. A superficial measure of 
land; a square perch or pole (normally 53; of 
an acre) 1442. c. A solid measure used for 
stone, containing n lineal perch (see a) in 
length, and usually 1j feet in breadth and 
1 foot in thickness; but varying locally 1823. 

Perch (part), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. percher, f. 
perche PERCH 8b.*] I. 1, intr. To alight or rest 
as a bird upon a perch. Hence transf. of per- 
sons or things: To alight or settle, or to 
stand, sit, or rest, upon something. 1486. 
2. trans. To set or place upon a perch; to set 
up on a height, or as on a perch, Also refl. 
1575. 3. pa. pple, Standing, seated, or 
settled upon a perch; set up on an eminence, 
late ME. 

1. Birds of dazzling plume P. on the loaded 
bou; 1804. 3. The heights on which the old 
town is perched 1884. 

II. To stretch (cloth from the loom) upon 
a perch (PERCH sb.* IT. 3), for the purpose of 
examining it, ete. 15! 

Percha (p5-atfa). Short for GUTTA-PERCHA. 

Perchance (poatfa-ns), adv. arch. ME. 
[7 AFr. par chance, i.e. (O) Fr. par by (PER-*), 
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chance CHANCE; with later assim. to PER-. 
Cf. PERCASE.] 1, = PERADVENTURE adv, 1. 
Obs. exe, arch, 2. = PERADVENTURE adv. 2. 
late ME. 3. = PERADVENTURE adv. 3. late 
ME. b. Qualifying a word or phr., by ellipsis. 
late ME. 

3. b. To sleepe, p. to Dreame: I, there's the rub 
Saks. 

Perched (piatft, poet. po. at ſed), ppl. a. late 
ME. It. PERCH v., sb.* + -ED' and *.] 1. 
Seated as a bird upon a perch; set up on a 
high point; spec. in Geol. applied to a block 
or boulder left resting upon a pinnacle or the 
like by the melting of the ice which carried it. 
2. Furnished with a perch or perches 1071. 

Percher' (póitfou). 1775, [f. PEROH v, + 
Anl.] 1. A person or animal that perches, 
2. spec, One of the Insessores or perching 
birds 1895. 3. A workman employed in 
perching cloth (see PRRCH v, II) 1882. 

fPercher'. ME. [f. Peron sb.* II. 1 b.] A 
tall candle —1700. 

Percheron (perforon). 1875. [Fr. adj. 
from le Perche, a district of France.) A horse 
of a noted breed raised in le Perche, com- 
bining strength with lightness and speed. 

Perchlor-, perchloro-. 1857. Comb. form 
of perchloric, perchloride, perchlorinated ; 
chiefly indicating & compound in which 
there is the maximum replacement of 
hydrogen by chlorine, as in perchlo:race'tic, 
perchlo:roqui-none, eto. 

Perchlorate (porkl6*-rét), 1826. [f. Pxn-“ 
IL b + CHLORATE.] Chem. A salt of per- 
chloric acid. Hence Perchlo'rated ppl. a. 

Perchloric (poakl0*-rik), a. 1818, t. PER-* 
II. b + CmLomm.] Chem. In P. acid, hydro- 
gen perchlorate, HCIO,, the oxygen acid of 
chlorine, containing more oxygen than 
Cron acid (HCIO,). 

Perchloride (poikló*roid). 1818. [Puk 
II. a.] Chem. A compound of chlorine with 
another element or radical, containing the 
maximum proportion of chlorine. So 
Perchlo:rinated, combined with the maxi- 
mum proportion of chlorine; hence Per- 
chlorina-tion. 

Perciform (põasifọam), a, 1880, [- mod. 
L. perciformis, f, L. perca PRRCH sb.; see 
-FORM.] Ichthyol, Of the form of, or resem- 
bling, a perch; spec. belonging to the division 
Perciformes comprising the Percide and 
several allied families. 

Percipience (poasi-piéns), 1708. (t. next; 
see -ENCE.] The action or condition of 
perceiving; perception. So Perci-piency, 
the quality of being perciplent. 

Percipient (poasi-piént), a. and sb. 1662. 
{= percipient-, pr. ppl. stem of L. percipere; 
see PRRCKIVE, -ENT.] A. adj. That perceives 
or is capable of perceiving; conscious 1692. 
B. sb. One who or that which perceives; apee. 
in Telepathy, etc., one who perceives somo- 
thing outside the range of the senses 1885, 

Percoid (pó«kold), a. and sb, 1840. [f, L. 
perca PEROW sb,! + op; first in Fr., in pl. 
Percoides, the perch family of acanthoptery~ 
gious fishes (Percidw).) Ichthyol. A. adj. 
Resembling or akin to a perch; belonging to 
the family Percide. B. sb. A fish of the perch 


family, So Percoi-dean d. and sb. Per- 
coi-deous a. 
Percolate (pó-ikólét), sb. 1886, [f. PER- 


COLATR v., after filtrate sb.] A product of 
percolation. 

Percolate (p5-akéle't), v, 1026. [= percolat-, 
pa, ppl. stem of L, percolare, f. per PER-! I, 1 
* colare strain, f. colum sieve, strainer; sec 
rn. 1. trans, To cause (a liquid) to pass 
through the interstices of a medium; to 
strain or filter. Also fig. 2. intr. Of a liquid: 
To filter, ooze, or trickle through a porous 
substance or medium 1684, b. fig. 1807. 3. 
trans. Of a liquid: To permeate (a porous 
body or medium). Also fig. 1794. 

2. The water which has percolated through the 
sandy beds HUXLEY. b. The worship of Isis had 
percolated..into the Greek Peninsula GLAD- 
STONE. 

Percolation (poikoléfon). 1613, [f. PER- 
COLATE v. + -ION; see -ATION.] The action or 
process of percolating; filtration; spec. in 
Pharmacy, the process of obtaining an 
extract by passing a dissolving liquid 
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through a pulverized substance until all the 


soluble matters are extracted. b. An oozing 
through 1646. 
Percolator (pó-rkóleitoi). 1830. [f. PER- 


COLATE v. + -OR 2.] One who or that which 
percolates. b. An apparatus for percolating 
or straining a liquid (e.g. coffee). 

Percomorph (pó-1kómóaf), a. and sb. 1885. 
If. mod. L. Percomorphi pl, f. L. perca 
PERCH sb.' + Gr. popġý form.] Ichthyol. A. 
adj. Belonging to the order Percomorphi, 
comprising most of the spiny-finned fishes. 
B. sb. A fish of this order. 


Percur (parks. ), v. rare. 1657. [- L. 
percurrere run through, f. PER-' I. 1 + 
currere  run.] rans. To run through, 


traverse. So Percu'rrent a. rare, running 
through; spec. in Bot. said of a midrib, etc., 
extending from the base to the apex of a 
leaf. 

Percursory (poikd-as6ri), a. rare. 1837. 
[An expressive extension of CURSORY; see 
PxR-' I. I.] Characterized by running 
through something rapidly or hastily. 

Percuss (pozkp:s), v. 1500, [~ percuss-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. percutere. strike or thrust 
through, f. per PER-' I. I + quatere shake, 
strike, dash.] fl. trans. To strike so as to 
Shake; hence gen. to strike, hit, knock. Also 
fig. —1694. 2. Med. To tap or strike gently 
(some part of the body), for purposes of 
diagnosis, or of therapeutics. Also absol. or 
‘intr, 1834. 

1. Solid Bodies, if..softly percussed, give no 
Sound BACON. 

Percussion (poxkp-fon), sb. 1544. [- (O)Fr. 

or L. percussio, f. as prec.; see 
ox. ] 1. The striking of one body with or 
against another with some degree of force; 
impact; a stroke, knock. Usu. in reference to 
solid bodies. b. transf. and fig. 1607. 2. spec. 
a. The striking of a fulminating powder, or p. 
cap, 80 as to produce a spark and explode the 
charge in a fire-arm 1810. b. Med. The action 
of striking or tapping with the finger, or with 

a small hammer, upon a part of the body, 
either to ascertain the condition of some 
organ by the sound produced, or for thera- 
peutic purposes. 1834. C. Instrument of p.: a 
musical instrument played by percussion 
1776. d. Instruments of percussion, col- 
lectively. 

1. Centre of p. see CENTRE 8b, b. With. The 
Thunder-like p. of thy sounds Thou mad'st thine 
enemies shake SHAKS. 

rib. and Comb., as p. bullet, fuse, gun, match, 

ete. (made so as to be ignited or exploded by p.): 
p. massage, etc.; p. cap, a small copper cap or 
sylinder containing fulminating powder, ex- 
ploded by the p. of a hammer so as to fire the 
charge of a fire-arm; -drill, a drill worked by p.; 
Jock. a form of lock for a fire-arm in which a 
ch is fired by a p. cap; P. powder, the powder 
used in . cana; consisting, since c 1823, of mercury 
fulminate; -sieve, an apparatus for sorting ores 
according to size by means of two inclined sieves 
agitated by levers; -table, an apparatus for 
sorting ores according to weight, consisting of a 
slightly inclined table which is shaken by a 
mechanical appliance. Hence Percurssion v. to 
fit (a fire-arm) for being fired by p.; to treat with 
p. Massage. 

Percussive (parkv-siv), a. 1793. It. PER- 
OUSSION (or as prec.) + -IVE.] Having the 
property of striking; of, pertaining to, or 
connected with percussion. 

Percutient (poxkiü-f'ént), a. and sb. ? Obs. 
1026. = percutient-, pr. ppl. stem of L. 
perculere; see PERCUSS, -ENT.] A. adj. Strik- 
ing, percussive. B. sb. Something that 
Strikes; a striking agent or body. 

Perdie, var. of PARDIE. — 

tPe-rdifoil, pe-rdifol. rare. 1657. [Angli- 
cized from mod.L. perdifolius, f. perdere lose 

+ folium leaf.] A plant which annually 
loses its leaves —1803. 

Perdition (poadi-fon). ME. [- OFr. perdiciun. 
(mod. -tion) or eccl. L. perditio, f. perdit-, pa. 

ppl. stem of L. perdere destroy; see -ION.] 
l. Utter destruction, complete ruin. Now 
rare. tb. Loss, diminution (rhet.) SHAKS. c. 
That wherein ruin lies. Obs. or arch. 1625. 
2. Theol. The condition of final damnation; 
the fate of those in hell, eternal death. late 
ME. b.Inimprecations 1604. tc. The place 
of destruction —1627. 
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1. A Man may be Seen, vitious, to the p. of 
himself SIR T. BROWNE. b. Ham. V. ii. 117. 2. 
Children of p. and inheritors of hell fire 1563. b. 
Oth, III. iii. 90. c. Down To bottomless p. MILT, 
Hence Perdi-tionable a, deserving p. 

Perdix (pó-rdiks). 1609. The L. word for 
*partridge', retained in the Douay Bible and 
used in Ornithology as a generic name. 

Perdu, perdue (pó-1diu, pe1diü., ||perdi), 
a. and sb. 1591. (- (O)Fr. perdu lost; app. 
orig. introduced in the Fr. mil. phrase senti- 
nelle perdue, and so spelt perdue; now usu. 
treated as alien, and written perdu or perdue 
according to gender.] A. adj. (or pa. pple.) 
tl. In sentinel perdue: a. The post of a senti- 
nel in a very dangerous position. b. A senti- 
nel posted in such a position. —1688. 2. ta. 
Placed in an extremely hazardous position; 
hence, in a desperate case, lost —1050. b. 
Lying hidden; disguised. Now chiefly as 
Fr. 1734. 3. In phrase fo lie perdu. a. Mil. 
Placed as an outpost, scout, etc., in a 
hazardous position; (lying) in ambush, in 
wait. Often transf. or fig. 1007. b. Hidden; 
out of sight 1701. 

2. b. A Huguenot perdue in the Louvre 1837. 3. 
a. It is unfitting he should lie Perdue, who is to 
walk the round FULLER. b. [It] had lain perdu in 
my head all that tíme 1893. 

1B. sb. [Partly short for sentinel perdue or 
Fr. enfants perdus, partly ellipt. uses of A. 3.) 
1. A soldier placed in a position of special 
danger, or ordered on a forlorn hope —1700. 
b. collect. The watch, guard —1664. C. pl. = 
FORLORN HOPE [Fr. enfants perdus] 1656. d. 
transf. One who acts as a watcher, scout, or 
spy —1734, 2. A desperado; a roué. CHAPMAN. 

1. Shepheards lying constant Perdues in defence 
of their flocks FULLER. 

Perduellion (p5adiue-lign). 1533. [= L. 
perduellio, -ion-, f. perduellis public enemy, 
f. per through + duellis warrior.) Hom. and 
Sc. Law. Hostility against the state or 
government; treason. 

Perdurable (poadiü?-rüb'l, po-1diürüb'l), a. 
ME. I- OFr. per-, pardurable — late L. 
perdurabilis (Boethius), f. L. perdurare; see 
PERDURE, -ABLE.] Enduring continuously, 
lasting, permanent. b. esp. (in theol. lang.) 
Everlasting, eternal.late ME. c. Of material 
things: Imperishable; lasting indefinitely. 
late ME. 

Leaving a name p. on earth SOUTHEY. Hence 
Perdurabi-lity, Perdurableness, the quality of 
being p. Perdurably adr. 

Perdure (poidiü*-3), v. Now rare. 1450. 
= OFr. per-, pardurer — L. perdurare, f. per 
Per-' 2 + durare harden, endure, f. durus 
hard.] intr. To continue, endure, last on. So 
Perdu-rance, permanence, duration. Per- 
dura:tion (arch.), continuous duration. 

Peregrinate (pe-régriné':t), v. 1593. [- 
peregrinal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. peregrinari 
sojourn or travel abroad, f. peregrinus 
foreign; see PEREGRINE, -ATE*] inir. To 
travel, journey. b. To sojourn in a foreign 
country 1755. c. trans. To travel along or 
across 1835. So Pe-regrinator (now only 
affected) one who peregrinates; a traveller; a 
pilgrim. 

Pe-regrinate, a. rare. 1588. If. L. pere- 
grinatus, pa. pple. of peregrinari; see prec., 
Arzt.] Foreign-fashioned; having the air of 
one who has travelled abroad. 

Peregrination (pe:régriné^[on). 1523. [- 
(O)Fr. pérégrination or L. peregrinatio, f. 
peregrinat-; see PEREGRINATE v., -ION.] 1. The 
action of travelling in foreign lands, or from 
land to land; hence, from place to place 1548. 
b. With a and pl. A course of travel; a 
journey, esp. on foot; in pl. = travels 1548. 
€. fig. A systematic going through a subject, 
course of study, etc. d. The ‘journey’ of life. 
1615. +2. A sojourning in a foreign land 
—1697. tb. fig. Man's life on earth viewed as 
a ‘sojourn in the flesh’ 1733. 


1. b. My pet inations about this t metro- 
Pre 2. b. In the eighty third year of his 


Peregrine (pe-régrin), a. and sb. late ME. 
L. peregrinus coming from foreign parts, 
foreign, f. pereger that is abroad or on a jour- 
ney, peregre adv. abroad, f. per through + 
ager field; see -INE'.] A. adj. 1. Foreign; 
outlandish, strange; imported from abroad; 
also, tforeign to the matter in hand 1530. 
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2. Astrol. Of a planet: Situated in a. Part of 
the zodiac where it has none of its essential 
dignities 1588. 13. Upon a pilgrimage; 
travelling abroad —1708. 4. P. falcon: a 
typical species of falcon (Falco peregrinus), 
formerly esteemed for hawking. (So named 
because caught on their passage or ‘pil- 
grimage' from their breeding-place; of. 
passage-hawk.) late ME. 

1. P. tone (med. I., tonus peregrinus), name of one 
of the Gregorian 'tones' or chants. 4. A Faucon 
peregryn thanne semed she Of fremde Land 
CHAUGER. 

B. sb. 1. A sojourner in a foreign land; now 
only in Hom. Antiq. An alien denizen in 
ancient Rome 1593. 12. A pilgrim; a traveller 
in a foreign land 1054. 3. = P. falcon 1555. 

Peregrinity (perégri-niti) 1591. [- L. 
peregrinitas, f. peregrinus foreigner; see prec., 
Arr. Of. Fr. pérégrinité (XV1).] The condition 
of being a foreigner or alien; tthe quality of 
being foreign; outlandishness. b. A journey- 
ing abroad CARLYLE. 

Peremptory (pe-rémpteri), a. (adv., sb.) 
1513. [- AFr. peremptorie = (O)Fr. peremp- 
loire — L. perempltorius deadly, mortal, 
decisive, f. perempt-, pa. ppl. stem of 
perimere take away entirely, destroy, f. per 
PzR-! 3 + emere buy, orig. take; see -ony*.) 
A. adj. 1. In Rom. Law, used in the sense 
‘that puts an end to, or precludes all debate, 
question, or delay', hence 'decisive, final'; 
hence, in Eng. Law in same sense (see quot.) 
1530. b. t(a) Of a conclusion, statement, etc. : 
Incontrovertible; conclusive, final (now 
merged in 4) -1718. (b) Of a command, ete.: 
Admitting no refusal; imperative 1576. 2, 
Law. Said of a day or time decreed for the 
performance of some act, 1 Obs. 1518. b. 
Hence, Positively fixed; absolutely requisite, 
essential 1596. fe. collog. ‘Absolute’, utter 
B. JoNs. f3, Resolute; resolved, determined 
(to do something, or that, etc.) ; also, obstinate, 
self-willed 1759. 4. Of persons, their actions, 
etc.: Positive in opinion or action; esp. in 
bad sense, intolerant of debate or contra- 
diction; over-confident, dogmatic 1580. 5. 
Intolerant of refusal or opposition; im- 
perious, dictatorial. (Now the most usual 
sense.) 1591. t6. Deadly, destructive —1614. 

1. P. challenge or exception (Law), an objection 
without showing any cause allowed to a prisoner, 
against a certain number of jurymen. P. man- 
damus, a mandamus in which the command is 
absolute. P. writ, an original writ directing the 
sheriff to enforce the defendant's appearance in 
court without option; so p. citation, etc. b. The 
orders of the Senate were p. 1878. 2. b. It is a p. 
point of virtue that a man's independence be 
Secured EMERSON, 4. His humour is lofty, his 
discourse peremptorle SHAKS. 5. The p. tone in 
which he sent forth his sublime commands 
GOLDsM. 

+B. as adv. a. collog. Absolutely, entirely. 
b. By a peremptory order; without fail. 
-1709. i 

1C. ellipt. as sb. Short for p. challenge, writ, 
ete. 1753. Hence Pe-remptori-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Perennial (pére-niail), a. and sb. 1672. If. 
L. perennis lasting through the year or years 
(t. per through + annus year) + -AL.] A. 
adj. 1. Lasting or continuing throughout the 
year; said esp. of a spring or stream which 
flows through all seasons of the year 1703. 2. 
Lasting through a long, indefinite, or 
infinite time; enduring, never-failing; ever- 
lasting, eternal 1750. b. Of plants, their 
roots, etc.: Remaining alive through 810 
number of years; opp. to annual and biennial 
1672. 


2. A constant and p. softness of manner JOHN- 
SON. b. P. herbs and shrubs 1880. '63. 

B. sb. 1. A perennial plant; see A. 2 b. 1763. 
2. Something that lasts through a succession 
of years. (With conscious allusion to sense 
1.) 1771. Hence Pere-nnially adv. 

Perennibranch (pére-nibrenk), a. and p 
1835. [f. mod.L. Perennibranchia n. 114 S 
perennis PERENNIAL + BRANCHIA.) A+ ^ 15 
Having permanent gills; belonging to the 
division Perennibranchia (or Perenmibran 
chiata) of Amphibians. B. sb. An amphibian 
of this division. Also Perennibra-nchia 


a. and sb. " 
Perennity (pére-niti). 1597. [- L. pere" 
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nitas, f. perennis PERENNIAL; see -ITY.] The 
quality of being perennial; perpetuity. 

qPererra:tion. 1608. [f. pererral-, pa. ppl. 

stem of L. pererrare; see -ION, -ATION.] A 
wandering or travelling about —1658. 

Perfay (poafé'-), int. arch. ME. (= OFr. per 
or par fei; see PAR prep. 1, FAY sb. ] By (my) 
faith; verily, truly. 

Perfect (pó-fékt), a. (adv., sb.) IME. 
parfi(e — OFr. parfi(e — L. perfectus, pa. 
pple. of perficere accomplish, f. per PER-! 2 + 
facere make. Later forms infl. by OFr. 
parfet, -fait, and finally assim. to L. per- 
fectus.) A. adj. I. gen. 11. Thoroughly made, 
formed, done, performed, carried out, 
accomplished; of full age —1773. 2. Fully 
accomplished, versed, trained, conversant. 
Const. in, with, tof, arch. ME. tb. Made 
ready -—1508. c. Thoroughly learned or 
acquired. Also of a person: Having learnt 
one's lesson, etc. thoroughly. 1581, 3. Com- 
plete; not deficient in any particular ME. 
tb. Sound; of sound mind, sane —1019. 4. 
Free from any imperfection; faultless. But 
often used of a near approach to such a state, 
and hence capable of comparison. ME. b. 
spec. Of supreme moral excellence ME. 5. 
Completely corresponding to a definition, 
pattern, or description. late ME. b. Of à 
copy, representation, etc.: Exact, correct 
1540, c, Entire, unqualified; pure, unalloyed 
1590. d. Sheer; unmitigated, utter. Chiefly 
collog. 1011. t6. Completely assured, certain; 
of a statement or speaker (rare). 17. Satis- 
fied, contented SHAKS. 

1. Sonnes at p. age SHAKS. 2. The Hawke that is 
most p. for the flight GREENE. c. Mrs. Grimley. . 
undertook to prompt, as the performers were not 
all very p. 1844. 3. Perfecte God, and perfecte 
man Athan, Creed 1548. A man of. p. sincerity 
1841. b. Lear IV. vii. 63. 4. Good and perfit 
English 1590. b. Marke the p. man, and behold 
the vpright Ps. 37:37. Guide me in thy . way 
WESLEY. 5. The p. octahedron 1823. b. A more 
fi copy procured at Aleppo PALEY. c. You talk. . 
ike a p. stranger 1699. d. A man whose chin 
terminated in a point. would be a p. horror 1804. 
6. Cymb, III. i. 78. 7. Macb, II. iv. 21. 

II. techn. 1, Arith. Applied to a number 
which is equal to the sum of its aliquot parts. 
late ME. 2. Gram. Applied to the tense which 
denotes a completed event or action viewed 
in relation to the present; hence (with 
qualification) to any tense expressing action 
completed at the time indicated 1530. 3. 
Mus. (Opp. to IMPERFECT a. II. 3.) 1597. 4. 
Physiol, Anat., ete. Having its proper 
characteristics developed to the fullest 
degree; typical 1693. 5. Bot. Having all four 
whorls of the flower (calyx, corolla, stamens, 
and pistils) 1700. 6. Entom. In the most 
completely developed form or phase, as p. 
insect, state, etc. 1834. 7. Physics. Conceived 
as existing in a state of ideal perfection, as 
v. elasticity, gas. 1849. 

1. The partes of 6 are 1, 2, 3. .wherefore 6 is a p. 
number 1570, 3. P. concords or consonances, a 
name including the concords of a unison, fifth, 
and octave, and sometimes a fourth. Hence, 
applied to the intervals of a fourth, fifth, and 
octave, in their normal form (opp. to augmented 
and diminished). So p. chord or triad, a name for 
the common chord in its direct position (involving 
a perfect fifth). P. cadence: a cadence consisting 
of the direct chord of the tonic preceded by a 
dominant or subdominant chord (authentic or 
plagal cadence), and forming a full close. 

B. as adv. = Perfectly. Obs. exc. dial. or 
poet. 1470. C. quasi-sb. 1. That which is per- 
fect, perfection (rare). poet. 1842. 2. Gram. 
ellipt. for p. tense; see A. II. 2. 1841. Hence 
Pe'rfect-ly adv., -ness. 

Perfect (pó-1tékt, poafe-kt), v. late ME. [f. 
PERFECT a.) 1. trans. To complete; to carry 
through, accomplish 1494. b. Printing. To 
complete the printing of a sheet by printing 
the second side 1824. 12. To bring to full 
development —1607. 3. To make perfect or 
faultless; loosely, To bring nearer to per- 
fection; to improve 1449. 4. To make (a 
Person) perfect in some art, etc.; tto inform 
completely 1603. 

1. Labour perfected, with the evening ends 
QUARLES. Then urg'd, she perfects her illustrious 
toils Pope. 3. George especially perfected his 
accent so as to be able to for a Frenchman 
THACKERAY. 4. Meas. for M. IV. iii. 140. Hence 
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Perfecter, one who perfects, completes, or 
finishes. 

Perfectibility (posfektibi-liti). 1794. t. 
next; see -ILITY.] 1. Capability of being 
perfected or becoming perfect; spec. the 
capacity of man to progress indefinitely 
towards perfection; the doctrine of this 
capacity. 2. loosely. A state of perfection 
(rare) 1809. Hence Perfe:ctibilita-rian, an 
upholder of human p. 

Perfectible (poxfe-ktIb'l, pó-aféktib'l). 1635. 
[- med.L. perfectibilis, f. L. perfectus; see 
PERFECT a., -IBLE. In later use referred to 
PERFECT v.] Capable of being perfected or 
brought to perfection. So Perfectibi lian, 
Perfecti-bilist, one who holds the doctrine 
of Perfecti-bilism, the theory of the 
perfectibility of man. 

Perfecting (pd-aféktin, poafe-ktin), vbl. sb. 
1494. lk. PERFECT v. + -ING'.] The action of 
PERFECT v. 

attrib. P. machine or (U.S.) press, a printing 
machine on which the sheet, as it passes through, 
is printed first on one side and then on the other 
before leaving the machine. 

Perfection (poafe-kJon), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
perfection — L. perfectio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 
1. The action, process, or fact of making 
perfect; completing, accomplishing. late ME. 
12. Completed state, completeness —1079. b. 
The full growth or development of anything 
1500. fc. Mus. The condition of being 
‘perfect’ (see PERFECT a. II. 3) —1880. 3, 
Flawlessness, faultlessness. Also often, Com- 
parative excellence, ME. b. concr. A perfect 
person, place, etc. 1594. 4. The condition of 
being morally perfect; holiness; tin ME. spec. 
Monastic discipline ME. 5. The most perfect. 
degree, the highest pitch (of a quality, 
faculty, etc.); the extreme or height (of 
anything good or evil) ME. 6. (With a and 
pl.) A quality, feature, accomplishment, etc. 
of a high order or great excellence 1572. 

1. To study your own p. LAW. 2. b. They. . bring 
no fruite to p. Luke 8:14. 3. In different glaciers, 
..these veins display various degrees of p. 
TYNDALL. b. Is this the citie that men call the 
p. of beauty? Lam. 2:15. 4. A p. like Buddha's 
1882. Counsel of p., see COUNSEL sb. 2. 5. The 

. of goodness 1729. 6. [He] hathe many per- 
fections in him 1572. 

hr. To p., completely, perfectly. Hence Per- 
fection v, trans. Garo) to perfect. Perfe-ctional 
a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of p. So Per- 
fe-ctionate v. trans. (now rare) To make perfect or 
complete; Perfectiona-tion, the action or fact of 
being made perfect. Perferctionize v. (rans. 
(rare) to bring to p. Perfe-ctionment, the action 
of perfecting. 

Perfectionism (poafe-kfoniz'm). 1840. f. 
after next; see -ISM.] A system or doctrine of 
perfection; esp. the theory of the moral 
perfectibility of man, 

Perfectionist (poife-kfonist). 1057. [t. 
PERFECTION sb. + -IST.] One who holds any 
theory or follows any practice for the attain- 
ment of religious, moral, social, or political 
perfection; esp. one who holds that religious 
or moral perfection may be attained; spec. 
(with cap.) a member of the communistic 
community of Oneida Creek, N.Y. Also 
attrib. 

Perfectist (pó-iféktist). Obs. exc. Hist. 
1618. (f. PERFECT a. + -IST.] = PERFEC- 
TIONIST. 

Perfective (poafe-ktiv), a. 1596. [- med.L. 
perfectivus, f. perfect-; see PERFECT v., -IVE.] 
1. Tending to make perfect or complete; usu. 
with of. Now rare. 2. In process of being 
perfected. rare. 1848. 3. Gram. Expressing 
completion of action; opp. to IMPERFECTIVE 
1844. 

1. That which is. . perfectiue of his kind 1620. 2. 
Dugés was..able to see..the eight legs in a p. 
state 1848. Hence Perfe-ctively adr. in a way 
tending to completeness. 

Perfervid (poifó-ivid), a. 1856. [- mod. 
L. perfervidus, f. PER-! 4 + fervidus FERVID; 
chiefly in the phr. perfervidum ingenium 
Scotorum, founded on Buchanan's Scotorum 
prefervida ingenia.) Very fervid, glowing, or 
ardent. 

Perficient (poafl- ent), a. (sb.) rare. 1041. 
= perficient-, pr. ppl. stem of L. perficere 
complete; see -ENT.] A. adj. That accom- 
plishes something; effectual, actual 1659. 
+B. sb. One who perfects or completes 1662. 


PERFORCE 


Perfidious (pozfi-dios), a. 1598. [- L. 
perfidiosus, f. perfidia PERFIDY; see -OUS.] 
Characterized by perfidy; guilty of breaking 
faith or violating confidence; treacherous. 

P. dealing 1759. The victim of a p. woman 
LYTTON, Hence Perfi-dious-ly adv., -ness. 

Perfidy (póafidi) 1592. [- L. perfidia, f. 
perfidus treacherous, f. per PER-' 3 + fides 
FAITH; see -Y*.] The deceitful violation of 
faith or promise; base breach of faith or 
betrayal of trust; often, the profession of 
friendship in order to betray. 

Many other things he reporteth of the p. of the 
French nation 1607. The name of Judas has 
become a byword of covetousness and p. 1885. 

fPerfla:ble, a. late ME. I- L. perflabilis, 
f. perflare PERFLATE; see -ABLE.] That may be 
blown through; allowing of ventilation 
—1020. 

Perflate (poafié'-t), v. Now rare. 1540, [= 
perflal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. perflare, f. per 
Prr-' 1 + flare blow; see -ATE*.] (rans. To 
blow through, ventilate. So +Perfla‘tile 
a. exposed to wind; airy. Perfla-tion, free 
passage of wind or air; ventilation. 

Perfluent (pd-afluént), a. 1073. [- per- 
fluent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. perfluere, f. per 
PER 1 + fluere flow; see -ENT.] Flowing 
through. 

P. battery, a kind of galvanic battery actuated 
by a liquid flowing through. 

Perfoliate (poafd"-li¢t), a. 1087. - mod.L. 
perfoliatus (see per PER-! 1, FOLIATE d.), used 
in Xvi in perfoliata THoROVGHWAX.) 1, Bot. 
Having the stalk apparently passing through 
the leaf, the edges of the basal lobes uniting 
round the stem. Said orig. of a plant and its 
stalk; later transf. of the leaf. 2. Entom. Of 
antenne: Having the joints dilated or ex- 
panded laterally all round. Also Per- 
fo-liated. 1752. Hence Perfolia-tion. 

Perforate (pó-ifórét), ppl. a. 1540. [- L. 
perforatus, pa. pple. of perforare; see next, 
"ATE*,] = PERFORATED. 

Perforate (p5-afdre't), v. 1588. [- perforat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. perforare, f. per PER-! 1 + 
forare bore, pierce; see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To 
make a hole or holes right through; to pierce 
with a pointed instrument or projectile; spec. 
to make rows of small holes separating 
coupons, stamps, etc. in a sheet. b. To 
bore into (a thing) 1712. c. To ‘pass through’ 
in position; to extend or be continued 
through'1820. 2. To form (a hole, etc.) by 
boring 1876. 3. To make or suffer perforation 
1775. 

Perforated (pófóre'téd), ppl. a. 1486. 
lt. prec. + -ED'.] 1. Pierced with one or 
more holes. b. Nat. Hist. Cribrose 1678. 2. 
Made or outlined by perforations (rare) 1790. 

2. P. Initials on Stamps 1891, 

Perforation (poafóré^fon) ME. - (O) Fr. 
perforation. — med.L. perforatio, f. as PER- 
FORATE v.; see -ION.] 1. The action of per- 
forating, boring through, or piercing; the 
fact or condition of being perforated 1440. 
b. Surg. The formation, through accident or 
disease, of a hole through the thickness of 
any structure, as through the wall of the 
intestine, etc. 1666. 2. A hole made by 
boring, punching, or piercing; an aperture 
passing through or into anything 1543. 3. 
The natural orifice of an organ or part of the 
body —1797. 

2. [Stamps] with pin-pricked perforations 1870. 

Perforative (pófóretiv), a. 1597. [— Fr. 
perforatif, -ive or med.L. perforativus, f. as 
prec.; see -IVE.] Having the character of 
perforating; tending to perforate. 

Perforator (pó-fóre'toi). 1739. [f. PER- 
FORATE v. + on 2.] One who or that which 
perforates; esp. (Surg.) an instrument for 
penetrating the foetal skull. 

Perforce (pazf6*-1s), adv., sb. ME. [- OFT. 
phr. par force by force, with assim. to PER-* 
as in PERCASE, PERCHANCE.] A. adv. fa. By 
violence; forcibly —1670. b. By moral con- 
straint; compulsorily, of necessity 1542. c. 
quasi-adj. 1580. 

Patience p., see PATIENCE si 
force of", ty force of, by dint of. 

B. quasi-sb. In phrases by p., by com- 
pulsion; of p., of necessity 1525. 

tPerfo-rce, v. 1509. [- OFr. parforcier, 
-forcer, f. par through (see PAR prep.) + 


P. of, prop. ‘per 


PERFORM 


forcer to FORCE.] frans. To force, constrain 
1610. 

Perform (poitó-um), v. ME. [- AFr. par-, 
perfourmer (in AL. performare), ult. (after 
forme Form) of OFr. parfournir (in med.L. 
perfurnire), f. par PER- 2, 4 + fournir 
FURNISH.] fl. trans, To carry through to 
completion (an action, process, work, etc.) 
—1020. tb. To complete by adding what is 
wanting. Also with up. 1537. 12. To make, 
construct (a material object); to execute (a 
piece of work, literary or artistic) -1774. 3. 
To bring about, produce (a result) -1715. 4. 
To carry out in action, execute (a command, 
promise, undertaking, etc.) ME. 5. To carry 
out, achieve (any undertaking); to go 
through and finish, do, make ME. tb. 
loosely. To grant, pay, etc. that which is 
promised —1601. c. absol. or intr. To dis- 
charge one's function, do one's part; to do, 
act (well, ill, etc.). late ME, 6, spec. To do, 
go through, execute (a duty, public function; 
a piece of music, play, ete.) 1613. b. To play 
(a part or character) 1010. €, absol. or intr. 
"To act in a play; to play or sing 1836, 

A id. „of Mosaic, or inlaid work, and not 

il E my 1774. 3. Temp. 1. U. 194. 4. Y* I 
lie perfourme my vowes COVERDALE Ps. 

haue bene orm d Too 


those to whom he promised it FULLER, €. Cor. 1. l. 
271. 6. The Opera..was performed with great 
plause STEELE. b. In Acting, barely to p. the 
Part is not commendable STEELE, €. He.. 
. 7 8 skilfully on the flute MACAULAY. 

ence Perfo:*rmable d. that may be performed 
or os Performer, hys AA m TM 
performs, a. erforms ; 
Applied spec. to animals trained to execute feats or 
tricks at a public entertainment, 

Performance (poxfó-1müns). 1494. (f. prec. 
+ -ANCE; perh. formed in AFr.] I. The carry- 
ing out of a command, duty, etc. (Often 
antithetical to promise.) 1531. 2. The 
accomplishment, carrying out, doing of any 
action or work; working, action 1494. b. An 
action, act, deed. Often emphatic: A 
notable deed. 1599, c, A piece of work; a 
composition, Now rare, 1005. 3, spec. The 
action of performing a ceremony, play, part, 
piece of music, etc. 1011. b. A publie exhibi- 
tion or entertainment 1709. 

1, Promises are not iis, where the p. is 

. of some experiment 
1879, b. Besides her walking, and other actuall 
lormances, What. haue you heard fer say? 


— 
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- perfrical-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. perfricare rub all over, f. 
Fun- 2 + fricare rub; sce -ATE*.] (rans. To 
rub thoroughly or all over -1755. Hence 
Perfrica:tion 1007. 

Perfume (p3-afium, puff in), sb, 1533. [In 
early use also par-, but regularly assim. to 
Per-', — Fr. parfum, f. par-, tperfumer; see 
next.) 1. a. orig. The odorous fumes given 
off by the burning of any substance, e.g. of 
incense. b. Hence, The volatile particles, 
scent, or odour emitted by any sweet- 
smelling substance; fragrance. c. fig. 
Fragrance, savour; repute 1586, 2. A sub- 
stance, natural or prepared, which emits an 
ir Tre April perfumes In i 

s ee fumes in three ho! 
burn'd SHAKS. i den eee 
Cassia, sweete perfumes EDEN. 

Perfume (porum), v. 1538, [= Fr. par- 
fumer, tperfumer = It. tparfumare, tper- 
(now pro-), lit. smoke through (fumare); see 
Per-' 1, FUME v.] 1. trans. To fill or im- 
pregnate with the smoke or vapour of some 
burning substance; esp. of incense or the 
like. 2. To impart a sweet scent to. (Now 


If. PER- 
FUMER; see -ERY.] a. The preparation of 
perfumes; the business of a perfumer, b. 
Perfumes as a class of substances. c. A per- 
fumer's place of business. 

Perfunctory (poifp-pktori) a. 1581. — 
late L. perfunctorius careless, negligent, f. 
perfunct-, pa. ppl. stem of perfungi perform, 
discharge, get rid of, f. per PER-! + fungi; see 


FuNoTION, -ORY*] 1. Of a thing: Done 


1554 


merely for the sake of getting rid of the duty; 
done as a piece of routine or for form's sake 
only, and so without interest; formal, me- 
chanical; superficial, trivial. b. Of a person: 
Acting merely by way of duty; official; 
formal; lacking interest or zeal 1000. 12. 
Stated in formal terms CLARENDON, 
inher e b» ihe presum pious rash neue of 
manner y 
a p. licencer Miur. Hen Perfu-nctorily adv, 
28 So tPerfuncto'rious a., 
* I. 


Perfuse (posflii-z), v. 1526. I- perfus-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. perfundere, f. per PER-! 1 + 
fundere pour out.] 1. trans. To overspread 
with any moisture; to besprinkle (with 
water, etc); to cover or suffuse (with 
radiance, colour, grace, etc.) 2. To pour 
(something) through; to diffuse through or 
over, Also fig. 1060. So Perfu'sive a. having 
the character of being shed all over, or 
diffused all through. 

Perfusion (poufid-gon). 1574. [= L. per- 
fusio, f. as prec.; see -ION; the spec, (el.) 
sense in Lactantius.] The action of per- 
fusing; spec. the pouring over of water in 
baptism, as opp. to immersion. 

Pergameneous (pougümi-nios), a. 1826. 
if. L. pergamena PARCHMENT + -EOUS.] Of 
the nature or texture of parchment. So 
Pergamenta:ceous a. 

Pergola (pó-1gólà). 1654. [= It. pergola = 
L. pergula projecting roof, vine arbour, f. 
pergere come or go forward.) 1, An arbour 
or covered walk formed of growing plants 
trained over trellis-work 1075. 12. An 
elevated balcony —1656. 

jPergunnah, pergana (posgo-na), 1765. 
{- Urdu pargana district.) A division of 
territory in India, comprising a group of 
villages. 


Perhaps (pothe-ps), adv. (sb) Also 
(colloq.) p'raps. 1528. [f. PER prep. IT. 1 + 
pl. of Hap sb,', repl, ME. phr. by hap(s by a 
single word modelled on PkRCASE, PRR- 
CHANCE.) 1, A word qualifying a statement 
80 as to express possibility with uncertainty; 
= PERCOHANCR 3. 2. = PEROHANOR 2. 1570. 
B. sb. a. A statement qualified by perhaps“. 
b. A mere possibility. 1534. 

A. I. P. I may give farther answer to this query 
JOHNSON. There are three, or p. four, courses 
— us 1883, 2. Pray God, if p. the Ur: a of 

heart may be forgiven thee Acts 8:22. 

Peri (piri), 1777. [- Pers. part.] In 
Persian mythology, one of a race of super- 
human beings, orig. represented as of 
malevolent character, but subsequently as 
good gonili, endowed with grace and beauty. 
Hence transf. ‘a fair one’. 

Peri-, prefix, repr. Gr. zept pròp. and adv., 
‘round, around, round about, about’. 
6 

ical, in wi + a preposi- 

tional relation to the implied sb. reste 8} is 
sana or Cer my about or 8 
or enclosing part, organ, etc. denot y 
the second element); occas. also = pertaining to 
the part, or thing, denoted by a - en 
as in: Peribranchial, around the branchiw oi 
gills, Peribro-nchial, around the bronchial 
tubes, Pericellular, around a cell or cells. 

Pericho'rdal e ada, around the notochord or 
spinal chord, Perio:tic [Gr. Gd of the ear], 

nat, surrounding the ear; spoiled to those bones 
of the skull which constitute a protective case 
for the internal ear; also as sb. Pe:ristoma'tic, 

Bot. surrounding a stoma of a leaf. 

b. In sbs. (mostly in L. form) denoting a part, 
organ, etc., surrounding or enclosing that denoted 
by the second element; as PERIANTH, etc.: 
Pe-riblem Gx. en thrown round], 
Bot. the embryonic cells of the growing-point of 
phanerogams which the primary cortex is 
re jPerica-mbium = pericycle. Peri- 

jum [Gr. ya(ry long hair], Bof. a whorl or 
cluster of modified leaves at the base of a group 
of reproductive organs, or of the fructification, in 
mosses and some liverworts. ||Pericho'ndrium 
(Gr. xdv6pos cartilage], Anat. a membrane con. 
sisting of fibrous connective tissue, envelophi 
the cartilages except at the joints. Pe'richord, 
the sheath or investment of the notochord. 


all ^ the 

cylinder, lying between the vascular bi 

int , and the endodermis or innermost 
Perien: 


layer of the cortex externally. (j iteron 
107. 4vrepov intestine], Embryol. and Zool, a space 


PERICARP 


between the outer and inner layers of a gastrula, 
the remnant of the blastoccle persisting after 

ulation, Pe-rilymph, Anat. the clear fluid 
contained within the osseous labyrinth of the 
internal ear, and surrounding the membranous 
labyrinth. Pe-rimorph (Gr, jop¢7 form], Min. a 
mineral enclosing another. |Perimy:sium (Gr, 
pods muscle], Anat, the sheath of connective tissue 
aee Aa muscle, ||Perine'phrium [Gr. vedpds 
kidney], the connective tissue which envelops the 
kidneys. |jPerio:stracum [Gr. óc7paxov shell of a 
mussel], Zool. the outer horny covering of the 
shell of a mollusc or brachiopod. Pe-riproct 
[Gr. rr anus], Zool. that part of the body - wall 
of an echinoderm which surrounds the anus, 
Perisarc (Gr. oáp£, capx- flesh], Zool. the horny or 
chitinous case investing the cœnosarc in some 
Hydrozoa. Pe-risome fur oôpa body], Zool. the 
integument or body-wall of an echinoderm, upon 
which the external calcareous skeleton is 
developed. Pe'risperm [Gr. emépue seed], Bot, 
the mass of nutritive tissue outside the embryo» 
sac in some seeds; also, the tissue of the nucellus, 
which sometimes persists in the ripe seed. 
Pe-rispore [Gr. o"ópos seed), Bot. the skin or in- 
tegument of a spore, Pe-ritreme [Gr. rofa hole], 
Zool. (a) a small chitinous ring surrounding a 
breathing-hole in an insect; (b) = PERISTOME 2 a, 
€. Path. In aba. in -1715 (-ai-tis), denoting inflam. 
mation in the parts around or about that denoted 
by the second element, or in the part denoted by 
a corresponding wb. (see b); with corresponding 
adjs. in -itie (-i'tik); as PERICARDITIS, ete, 
Pe:riadeni-tis [Gr. adj gland], inflammation of 
the connective tissue round a gland. Petri- 
chondritis, of the perichondrium (see b), 
ee of the perinephrium (see b), 


Periprocti-tis (Gr. mporós the anus], of the con- 
nective tissue about the anus, Pe:rityphiitis 
[Gr. rod cocum], of some part around or 
adjacent to the cwæcum (when seated in the 
ap; ix vermiformis, now called appendicitis), 

erianth (pe-riwnp), Formerly in L. form 
perianthium. 1706.  [- Fr. périanthe 
(Rousseau 1771-7) — mod. L. perianthium, 
f. Gr. zepi about, PRRI- + (dos flower, after 
pericarptum PERICARP; see tu.] Bol. A 
floral envelope; formerly, a synonym of 
CALYX; now, the outer part of a flower, 
which encloses the essential organs (stamens 
and pistils); either double, i.e. the calyx and 
corolla collectively; or single, when there ia 
only one. b. In liverworts, a leafy or mem- 
branous covering surrounding the arche- 
gonium; in mosses, the cluster of leaves 
surrounding the sexual organs in the 
‘flower’ 1857. Also allrib. 

Periapt (pe-riwpt), Also formerly in Gr. 
form periapton, pl a. 1584. [= Fr. 
périaple — Gr. geplanter, f. gent + Gatos 
fastened, f. dure fasten.) Something worn 
about the person as a charm; an amulet. 

Helpe ye charming Spelles and Periapts Saks. 

Periaster, periastron (perijestod, 46, 
trón). Also periastre. 1851. [f. Gr. mept. 
PERI- + dorpov star, after PERIHELION, ots) 
Astron. That point in the orbit of a heavenly 
body revolving round a star at which it 1s 
nearest to the star. Also attrib. Hence 
Peria-stral a. of or pertaining to the p. 

Periblast (periblest). 1857. t. Gr. me 
PERI- + dsr. Biol. a. = PERIPLAST D. 
b. The outer layer of protoplasm in the egg of 
a teleostean fish, surrounding the central 
yolk. Hence Peribla:stic a. (a) in Haeckel’s 
nomenclature, applied to one stage in the 
development of a meroblastic ovum which 
germinates by segmentation of the superficial 
part; (b) of or pertaining to the p. (sense b). 

|Peribolus (péri-bóljs), -0s (-o9. 1706. [^ 
Gr. sep(SoAos circuit, enclosure; f. mepi PERI- 

+ Bol, from ge, throw.) Gr. Antid. 
An enclosure or court around a temple; the 
wall bounding this. > rq 

Pericardiac (porikii-adi@k), a. 1822. lt. 
PERICARDIUM, after CARDIAC.) = next. 
Pericardial (perikiv1diil), a. 1654. lf. 88 
prec. + -AL',] Of, pertaining to, occurring 1 
or connected with the pericardium. S0 Peri- 
ca-rdian, Perica‘rdic adjs. 1656. —— t 

[Pericarditis (perikaudobtis). 1790. th 
as prec. + -rris.) Path, Inflammation of t 
pericardium. M 

\Pericardium (poriki-adiim). 1576 (ion), 
1615 (-ium). [- mod.L. — Gr. zepixdpiior 
(Galen), f. wept PERI- + xapXa heart; ber 
Au.] Anat. The membranous sac, consist: 
ing of an outer fibrous and an inner Sero 
layer, which encloses the heart. 

Pericarp (perikiip) 1759. [- Fr. Péri 


PERICARPIUM 


carpe or mod. L. pericarpium — Gr. mepixdipmov 
pod, husk, shell, f. mept PERI- + xapnds fruit; 
see -IUM,] Bot. A seed-vessel; the wall of the 
ripened ovary or fruit of a flowering plant. 
Hence fPerica-rpial, Perica-rpic adjs. of 
or pertaining to a p. 

\|Pericarpium (perika-:apiim)., Now rare. 
1691. [mod.L.; see prec.] = prec. 

Pericentral (perisentrül) a. 1889. lt. 
PERI- + CENTRE + -AL'] Bot. Arranged 
round a centre or central body. 

Pericentre (pe-risentaz). 1902. It. PERI- + 
CENTRE, after perihelion.) That point in the 
(eccentric) orbit of a body revolving round a 
centre, at which it is nearest to that centre. 

Perichwtous (periki-tos), a. 1870. (f. mod. 
L. Perichwta (f. PERI- + Gr. xalrn long hair, 
‘bristle’) + ous.) Zool. Surrounded by 
bristles; having segments so surrounded, as 
carthworms of the genus Perichwla, 

Perichoresis (pe:rikori-sis). 1868. [= Gr. 
mepovópnow going round, rotation.) Theol, = 
CIRCUMINCESSION. 

Periclase (periklés). 1844. [= mod.L. 
periclasia (Scacchi, 1840), erron. f. Gr. mept 
exceedingly + e breaking, fracture: 
intended to refer to its perfect cleavage. 
(But Gr. wepixAaos means twisting or wheel- 
ing round)] Min. A mineral consisting of 
magnesia and a little protoxide of iron, 
found in greenish crystals or grains, at 
Vesuvius and elsewhere. Also called 
Peri‘clasite. 

Periclean (perikli-in), a. 1822, [f. Pericles 
+ -AN.] Of or pertaining to Pericles (c495— 
429 1.0.) and his age in Athenian history; the 
period of the intellectual and material pre- 
eminence of Athens. Also transf. 

Periclinal (perikloi-nàl) e. 1876. [f. Gr. 
ebene sloping om all sides + -AL'] 1. 
Geol, = QUAQUAVERSAL. 2. Bot. [= G. peri- 
kline). Applied to those cell-walls at a 


s sb, — p. wall or plain, 1882, 

fPerbclitate, v. 1623. I- periclitat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L., periclitari, f. periculum, 
periclum danger; see -ATE*.] (rana. To expose 
to peril; to endanger, risk —1765. 

They would p. their lives 1657. So tPerlclita:- 
tion, the action of exposing or condition of belng 
been to peril; also, an experiment; a venture 
-1897. 

Pericope (péri-kdpi). 1058. [= late L. 
pericope — Gr. mepixorý Section, f. mepi! PERI- 
+ xom cutting, f. xózre» cut.) A short 
passage, section, or paragraph in a writing; 
esp, (Zcel.) a portion of Scripture appointed 
for reading in public worship. 

(Pericranium (perikré^nióm). 1541, [= 
mod. I, pericranium = Gr. nbi, subst. 
use of n. of mepixpdévos round the skull; see 
ChRANIUM,] 1. Anat. The membrane 
ping the skull, being the external 
periostoum of the cranial bones. 2. loosely 
(usu. affected or joc.): a. The skull; b. The 
brain, esp. as the seat of mind. Now rare. 
1590. So Pe- ricrane (chiefly in sense 2); 
tPericrany, Hence Pericra-nial a. of or 
pertaining to the p., -ly adv. 

fPeri:culous, a. 1547. - L. periculosus, 
f. periculum danger; see os. Perilous 
1830. 

Periderm (pe'ridsam). 1849. [mod, f, Gr. 
nepi PERI- + (pua skin.] 1, Zool. A hard or 
tough covering investing the body in certain 
Hydrozoa 1870, 2. Bot. orig., applied to the 
corky layers of plant-stems; later, the whole 
of the tissues formed from the cork-cambium. 
Hence Peride-rmal a. 

\(Peridiastole (pe:ridaie-stéli). 1842. If. 
Gr. nepi over, beyond + DIASTOLE.) Physiol. 
The interval between the diastole of the 
heart and the following systole, Hence 
Peridiasto-lic a. 

Peridium (piri:diom). Pl. -ia. 1823. l 
Gr. mnpidiov, dim. of mipa wallet.) Bot, The 
outer coat or envelope of certain fungi, which 
encloses the spores. Hence Peri'dial a. 

Peridot (peridot). [Late ME. peritot — 
OFr. peritol (mod. -dot); of unkn. origin. 
fa. In ME. The chrysolite —1400. b. A 
jeweller's term for OLIVINE 1706. Hence 
Perido: tie a, Pe-ridotite Min. |-ITE' 2 b), 
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a mineral consisting of p. (olivine) and 
various other minerals. 

Periegesis (pe:rijidsisis). 1627. [- Gr. 
mepotynow, f. mepl PERI- + ñynoas leading.) 
A description of a place or region. 

Perigee (perridgi). 1594. Also in L. forms. 
l- Fr. périgée = mod. L. perigéum, -eum = 
late Gr. meplyaov (Ptolemy), subst. use of n. 
Of zep(yeos ‘close round the earth’, f. ach. 
PERI- + yd, yala, yf earth.] 1. That point 
in the orbit of a planet (now usu., the moon) 
at which it is nearest to the earth. (Opp. to 
APOGEE 1.) 12. The point of the heaven ut 
which the sun has the least altitude at noon; 
ie. at the winter solstice. (Opp. to APOGEE 
2.) —1646. 13. fig. (cf. APOGEE 3) 1070. 80 
perigent, Perige an adjs. of or pertaining 

P. 

Perigone (perigo"n) Also in L. form 
1819. I- Fr. périgone = mod. L. perigonium, 
f. Gr. wept PERI- + yóvos offspring, seed.) 1. 
Bot. a. = PR vu. b. The male perianth 
in mosses (PERIANTH b) 1863. 2. Zool. A sac 
formed by the outer parts of the gonophore 
of a hydroid 1871. Hence Peri-gonal, 
Perigo-nial adjs. pertaining to a p. 

Perigord (perigor). 1752. A district in the 
south-west of Franco, famous for its truffles. 
Hence P. pie, a meat pie flavoured with 


les. 

\Perigynium (peridgi-nióm). Rarely peri- 
gyn (peridgin). 1821. [mod.L., f. Gr. mepi 
PERI- b + yw, in Bot. ‘pistil’; see -IUM.] 
Bot. a. A membranous sac, investing the 
ovary in the Sedges (Carex). b. A part of the 
leafy investment of the female organs of 
mosses. c. In liverworts: = PERIANTH b. 

Perigynous (péridginos) a. 1807. |f. 
mod.L. perigynus (f. a& prec.) 4 -ovs.] Bot. 
Situated around the pistil or ovary; said of 
the stamens when growing upon a part sur- 
rounding the ovary; also of a flower in which 
the stamens are s0 placed. So Peri-gyny, p. 
condition. 

Perihelion (perihi-lión). tAlso -ium. Pl. 
ia. 1666. [Grwcized form of mod. L. peri- 
helium (Kepler 1590), f. Gr. mepi PERI- + 
Jos sun.] Asir, That point in the orbit of 
a planet, comet, oto., at which it is nearest 
to the sun. Opp. to APHELION. 2. fig. Highest 
point, ‘zenith’ 1804. Hence Perihe-lial, 
Perihe-lian adjs. 

Perijove (peridg/*v). 1837. E Fr. péri- 
jove (Bailly 1766), in mod. L. perijovium, 1. 
Per- + Jovem Jupiter, after perigee, peri- 
helion.) Asir. That point in the orbit of any 
of Jupiter's satellites at which it is nearest to 
Jupiter. 

Peril (peril), sb. ME. I- (O)Fr. péril t= L. 
periculum experiment, risk, f. *per- in 
experiri try + -culum E.] 1. Risk, 
jeopardy, danger. 2. (with a and pl.) A case 
or cause of peril; pl. dangers, risks ME. t3. 
A matter of danger, Const. it is p., it is 

us (to do something). 1540. 
1. Glory Is the fair child of p. SMOLLETT. At the 
. of his life PALBY. A vessel in p. of wreck GRO. 
oT. Phr. At (ton, oue (his, etc.) p., you 
(ee taking the risk, Y p.: see YELLOW a. 

P. of the sea (Marine Insurance), strictly, the 
natural accidents peculiar to the sea, but in law 
extended to include capture by pirates, losses by 
collision, etc. 

Peril (peril) v. 1667. [f. prec.] I. trans. 
To expose to danger; to imperil, risk. 12. 
intr. To be in danger (rare) 1647. 

1. Jonathan perilled his life. for. David 1647. 

Perilla (périlà) 1788. [mod.L. (Lin- 
nus); origin unknown.) Hot. A small genus 
of Labiates; esp. P. ocimoides, grown on 
account of its deep-purple leaves. 

Perilous (pe-rilos), a. (adv.) ME. [- OFr. 
perillous, -eus (mod. périlleux) - L. periculo- 
sus, f. um; sce PERIL sb., -OUS.] 1. 
Fraught with peril; full of risk; dangerous; 
hazardous. 12, = PARLOUS A. 2. 1006, tB. 
adv. = PARLOUS B. 1849. 

1. In a p. predicament 1836. 2. A p. clymbyng 
whan beggers up arise To hye estate Lypa, 
Hence Perrilous-ly adv., -ness. 

Perimeter (póri-mitoi). 1592. [- Fr. 
périmètre or L. perimetros — Gr. zepiverpos, f. 
mepi PERI- + erbe, METER.] 1. The outer 
boundary of a closed geometrical figure 
(curved or rectilineal), or of any area or 
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surface; circumference; also, the length of 
this. 2, An instrument for measuring the 
field of vision, and determining the visual 
powers of different parts of the retina 1875. 
Hence Perime:tric a. pertaining to a p. or 
circumference; pertaining to or obtained by 
a p. (sense 2) of perimetry. Perime'trical 


[Un aM adv. 

Perimetry (péri-métri), 1570. (f, as prec. + 
V] 1. Measurement round; perimeter. Now 
rare. 2. Measurement of the fleld of vision 
by means of the perimeter (sense 2) 1893. 

Perineal (perint ahh, a. 1707. [f. PERI- 
NEUM + -AL'.] Of, pertaining to, or situated 
in the perineum. 

P. body, the mass of tissue of which the surface of 
the perineum forms the base. 

Perineo-, comb. form of PERINEUM. in a 
few terms of pathology, etc.; Perine-o- 

la:sty, a plastic operation on the perineum; 

erineorrhaphy (-o:ráfl) (Gr. jaġń sewing], 
suture of the perineum when ruptured; etc. 

Perineum, æum (perini-Dm). 1632. [- 
late L. perinzon, -con — Gr. mepivatov, meplveos 
(or s»po-).] Anat. The region of the body 
between the anus and the scrotum or vulva; 
denoting either the surface of this or the 
perineal body. 

Perineuritis (pe:ri,niuroltis). 1878. (mod. 
L. f. next + Aris. ] Path. Inflammation of 
the perineurium. 

Perineurium = (peri,niü* rinm). 1842. 
mod. L., f. Gr. mepi PERI- + vedpov nerve; see 
AN.] Anat: The sheath of connective tissue 
enveloping a bundle of nerve-fibres. Hence 
Perineu-rial a. of or pertaining to the p. 

Period (pi-riód), sb. late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
période — L. periodus cyclo, sentence — Gr. 
neplobos circuit, revolution, recurrence, 
course, orbit, rounded sentence, f. mepi PERI- 
+ 680s way, course.] I. A course or extent 
of time. tl. Time of duration —1072. 2. 
Chronol. A round of time marked by the 
recurrence of astronomical coincidences, 
used as a unit in chronology; e.g. the 
Dionysian, Julian, eto., p. (Ct. CYCLE sb. 2) 
1018. b. Astron. The time in which a planet 
or satellite performs its revolution 1727. 
€. Physics. The interval between the recur- 
rence of phases in a vibration, ete. 1865. d. 
Any round or portion of time occupied by a 
recurring process or action 1850, 3, Path. The 
time during which a disease runs its course; 
also, each of its marked phases 1543. b. pl. 
(in full monthly periods), the menses 1822. 4. 
An indefinite portion of timo, of history, or of 
some continuous process, as life, 1712. b. 
Geol. One of the larger divisions of geological 
time 1833, 

1. Many Temples early gray have out-lived the 
Paalmist’s p. Sin T. BROWNE, d. The heart beats 
by periods TYNDALL. 4. A former p. of lang! 

. The p., the time in question; esp. the 
present day; The un of the p. is a creature who 
dyes her hair and paints her face 1868. Also 
attrib, = belonging to a particular period, e.g. p. 


costume, 

II. Completion, end of any course. 1. The 
point of completion; consummation, conclu- 
sion, end. late ME. tb. Tho final stage; the 
concluding sentence, peroration; the finish, 
issue, outcome —1709. te, Death —1682. 12. 
"The highest point reached; the acme —1608, 
13. A point or stage of advance; a moment, 
occasion —1841. +4. Appointed end (of a 
Journey, etc.) -1789. 15. fig. The goal —1674, 

1, The p. of thy Tyranny approacheth SHAKs, 
Phr, To put a p. to: to put an end to. 5. There's 
his p. To sheath his knife In vs SHAKS. 

IIL. In Grammar, Rhetoric, ete. 1. A com- 
plete sentence; esp. one of several clauses, 
grammatically connected, and rhetorically 
constructed 1579. b. In Ancient Pros, A group 
of two or more cola (COLON? 1) 1887. 2. A full 
pause such asis properly made at the end of a 
sentence 1587. b. The point that marks the 
end of a complete sentence; a full stop (.) 
1000. 3. Mus. ‘A complete musical sentence’ 
(Stainer) 1866. 4. iH. A sot of figures in a 
large number marked off by commas placed 
between or dots placed over, as in numera- 
tion, circulating decimals, and the extraction 
of the square or cube root 1674, 5. Math. The 
interval between any two successive equal 
values of a periodic function 1879. 
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1. Not a p. Shall be unsaid for me MILT. 2. Make 

periods in the midst of sentences SHAKS. Hence 
Pe'riod v. trans. to put a period to; to end; to 
jissolve; intr. to come to a conclusion. 

Periodate, per-iodate (porai-dde't). 1836. 
[See PER-' II.] Chem. A salt of periodic acid. 
So Periodic, per-iodic (póroi,o-dik), a., as 
in Periodic acid, H,IO,, an acid containing a 
larger proportion of oxygen than iodic acid. 
Peri'odide or +Perio-duret, a combination 
of iodine with another element or radicalin a 
larger proportion than in a simple iodide. 

Periodic (prrio-dik), a.! 1642. [- Fr. 
périodique or L. periodicus — Gr. mepodixds 
coming round at certain intervals; see 
PERIOD, c.] 1. Of, pertaining, or proper to 
the revolution of a heavenly body in its 
orbit, as p. motion. 2. = PERIODICAL a. 2; 
spec. in Path. having regularly recurring 
symptoms, as p. fever 1661. 3. Pertaining to 
a rhetorical or grammatical period; expressed 
in periods 1701. 

1. A direct method of ascertaining the p. time of 
each planet HERSCHEL, 2. P. function (Math,), 
one whose values recur in the same order while 
that of the variable increases or decreases con- 
tinually, P, inequality (Astron.), see INEQUALITY. 
P. law (Chem.), the statement of the fact that the 

roperties of the chemical elements are p. 
unctions of their atomic weights; i.e. that when 
arranged in the order of these weights, the 
elements fall into recurring groups or series, so 
that those having similar chemical and physical 
properties recur at regular intervals. 2. Anaxa- 
pay never attained to a connected or p. style 


Periodic, a.*; see under PERIODATE. 
Periodical (pirig-dikal), a. (sb.) 1601. [f. 
PERIODIC a, + -AL'; seo -ICAL] d. = 
PERIODIC g.“ 1, 1603. 2. Recurring at regular 
periods or intervals; loosely, reappearing at 
intervals, intermittent 1001. 3. Arith. Of, 
pertaining to, or expressed in, periods (sense 
III. 4). rare. 1674. +4. = PkRIODIC a.! 3. 
1780. 5. Of magazines, ete.: Published at 
regular intervals longer than a day, as 
monthly, ete. b. Written in or characteristic 
of such publications; writing for magazines, 
etc. 1716. B. sb. A magazine or miscellany 
published at regular intervals 1798. 

A. 5. b. He. . knows good from bad, which is not 
very often the case with p. critics SOUTHEY. 
Hence Perio-dical-ly adv, at regularly recurring 
1 also loosely, every now and then; -ness 

rare). 

Periodicity (pi*:riddi-siti). 1833. [- Fr. 
périodicité, f. L. periodicus; see PERIODIC, 
-ITY.] 1. The quality or character of being 
periodic, or regularly recurrent. 2. Physiol. 
Menstruation; cf. PERIOD sb. I. 3 b. 1848. 

\Periceci (peri,i-sai), sb. pl. 1594. [- Gr. 
meplowo,, pl. Of sepíowos, lit. dwelling round, 
neighbouring; XVI perieces is from Fr.] 1. 
Dwellers under the same parallel of latitude, 
but opposite meridians. (Cf. ANTGCI.) 2. Gr. 
Hist. The dwellers in the country round a 
city, or in the surrounding country towns 
and villages 1846. 

Periosteal (peri,g:stial), a. 1830. f. PERI- 
OSTEUM + -AL'.] Surrounding or occurring 
round a bone; of, pertaining to, or con- 
nected with the periosteum. 

Periosteum (periostióm). 1597. mod. 
L. - Gr. sepióozeov (whence late L. periosteon 
in Cel. Aur.), f. mep round óoréov bone.) 
Anat. The dense fibro-vascular membrane 
which envelops the bones (except where they 
are covered by cartilage). Hence Peri- 
osteo-, comb. form. ||Periosti-tis Path. 
inflammation of the p.; Periosti-tic a. 

TPeripate-tian. 1533. [For *peripatetician 
Fr. péripatéticien; see next, x.] A 
peripatetic —1753. 

Peripatetic (peripüte-tik), a. and sb. late 
ME. [- (O)Fr. péripatétique or L. peri- 
palelicus (Cicero, of the philosophy) — Gr. 
mepimarntixds, k.  mepwareiv walk up and 
down, f. mepi PERI- + rarety tread; see -IC.] 
A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to the school of 
Aristotle; Aristotelian; held or believed by 
this sect of philosophers. (With capital P.) 
1566. 2. Walking about in connection with 
one’s calling; itinerant 1642. 


1. The old peripatetick principle, that Nat 
abhors a Vacuum 1751. s T 5 


B. sb. 1. A disciple of Aristotle; an Aristo- 
telian. late ME. 2. One who walks about; a 
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traveller; an itinerant dealer. (Mostly joc.) 
1617. So Peripate-tical a. (now rare), -ly, 
adv. Pe-ripateticism, the system of 
philosophy; (joc.) the practice of walking 
about. 

Peripatus“, -os (péri-pitds, os). 1600. 
[- late L. peripatus (Cassiodorus) - Gr. 
mepímaros, f. ne about + máros way, path.) 
The walk in the Lyceum where Aristotle 
taught; hence transf. the school of Aristotle. 

\(Peripatus* (peri- patis). 1840. [mod.L., 
— Gr. mepímarog (one) walking about; see 
prec.] Zool. A remarkable genus of Arthro- 
pods, constituting the family Peripatide. 
The species are worm-like creatures, inhabit- 
ing damp places among decaying wood and 
the like, in tropical America, S. Africa, 
Australasia. 

I Peripeteia, -tia (pe:ripėtəi-ň, -ti-à). Also 
peripety (péri-piti). 1591. (- Gr. mepmérea 
sudden change, f. (ult.) mepi PERI- + stem 
ner- Of nintav to fall.] A sudden change of 
fortune or reverse of circumstances (in a 
tragedy, ete., or in life). 

Peripheral (périféràl) a. 1808. [f. PERI- 
PHERY + -AL',] Of, pertaining to, or situated 
in, the periphery; constituting the external 
surface; esp, in Anat., cte., of the surface or 
outward part of an organic body. Hence 
Peri:pherally adv. in a p. way or position; 
at the periphery. So Periphe-ric, -al adjs., 
-ly adv, in same senses, 

Periphery (péri-féri, pe-riféri), 1571. (= 
late L. peripheria = Gr. mepubépeia, f. mepe- 
phs revolving round, f. mepi PERI- + ddpew 
BEAR v.'; see -Y*.] The line that forms the 
boundary, esp. of any round or rounded 
surface. b. spec. in Geom. The circumference 
of any closed curvilinear figure; also, the 
sum of the sides of a polygonal figure; a 
perimeter. Also fig. c. The external bound- 
ary or surface of any space or body 1666. 
d. loosely, A surrounding area 1759. 
Periphractic (perifra-ktik), a. 1881. [f. 
Gr. wepidpaxtos fenced around (¢pdovew to 
fence) + .] Geom, Said of a region having 
one or more internal bounding surfaces (or 
curves, when the region is plane) uncon- 
nected with the external boundary. 


Periphrase (pe-rifré'z), sb. 1589. [- Fr. 
périphrase = L. periphrasis.) = PERI- 
PHRASIS, 

Periphrase (pe-rifré'z), v. 1624, = Fr. 


périphraser; see prec.] 1. trans. To express 
by periphrasis. 2. infr. To use cireumloeu- 
tion 1052. 

Periphrasis (péri-frasis). Pl. -ses (siz). 
1533. [- L. periphrasis (Quintilian) = Gr. 
repldpans, f. mepibpátew, f. nepi round about 
+ ġpáčew declare.] 1. That figure of speech 
which consists in expressing the meaning of 
a word or phrase, etc., by many or several 
words instead of by few or one; a wordy or 
roundabout way of speaking; circumlocu- 
tion. 2. An instance of this 1579. tb. sig. An 
amplification —1655. 

1. The loose clumsiness of perpetual p. 1864, 
Periphrastic (perifre-stik), a. 1805. [- 
Gr. nepidpactixds, f. mepidpdlew; see prec., 
Ac. Cf. Fr. périphrastique.] Of the nature of, 
characterized by, or involving periphrasis; 
cireumlocutory, roundabout. 

P. jugation (in Grammar), a conjugation 
formed by the combination of a simple verb and 
an auxiliary, P. genitive, a genitive formed with 
of in Eng. de in Fr., ete. So Periphra:stical d., 
aly adv. 

Periphraxy (pe-rifreksi). 1881. |f. late 
Gr. zepíópatis a fencing round.) Geom. The 
condition of being PERIPHRACTIC (q.v.). 

Periplast (pe-riplest). 1853. [f. PERI- + 
-PLAST.] Biol. ta. The intercellular substance 
in which the organized structures of a tissue 
are embedded. b. The main substance or 
body of a cell, as dist. from the cell-wall and 
the internal nucleus. c. A cell-wall or cell- 
envelope. Hence Peripla:stic a. 

Periplus (pe- riplos). 1776. IL. — Gr. 
mepízows, f. mepi PERI- + eds voyage.) 
Circumnavigation; a voyage round a coast- 
line, ete. b. transf. A narrative of such a 
voyage. 

Peripneumony (peripnig-müni) peri- 
pneumonia (-pniumó*-nià. Now rare or 
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Obs. 1550. [- Fr. péripneumonie (Paré) = 
late and med. I. peripneumonia — Gr. mep- 
mvevporia; See PERI, PNEUMONIA.] Path. 
PNEUMONIA. Hence Peripneumonic (me. 
nik) a. pertaining to or having pneumonia; 
sb. one so affected. 

Peripter, ere. rare. 1696. [= Fr. 
périptere — L. peripteros, -on (Vitruvius) = Gr. 
mepímrepos adj., f. mepi PERI- + mrepóv wing.] 
Arch. A peripteral building. So Peri-pteral 
a. having a single peristyle or row of pillars 
surrounding it, as a Greek temple. 


Perique (péri-k). 1895. (Fr. of unkn. 
origin] Dark or black tobacco from 
Louisiana. 


Periscian (peri-siàn, -fiün), a. and sb. 1594, 
If. L. Periscii (sce next) + -AN. Cf. Fr. 
periscien (XVI. A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
the Periscii. B. sb. (in pl.) = Pkniscn. 

Periscii (périsi,ol, Ae), sb. pl. 1025. 
ILatinized form of Gr. wepioni, pl. of nepie 
oxws throwing a shadow all round, f. mepi 
around + oxd shadow.) Those who dwell 


within the polar circles, whose shadows 
revolve around them on à summer day. 
Periscope (pe-risko"p). 1865. [f. PERI- + 


"SCOPE.] 1. A variety of photographic object- 
glass. 2. An apparatus used in a submarine 
or trench, for obtaining a view of objects 
above the surface by a system of mirrors 
1899. Hence Perisco:pic a. enabling one to 
see distinctly for some distance around the 
axis of vision, Pe-riscopism, the faculty of 
periscopic vision. 

Perish (pe rif), v. ME. |f. periss-, extended 
stem of (O)Fr. périr - L. perire pass away, 
come to nothing, lose one’s life, f. per PkR-* 
3 ire go.] I. intr. To come to an untimely 
end; to suffer destruction; to lose its life. 
(Chiefly of living beings) b. To incur 
spiritual death; to suffer moral ruin ME. c. 
Of material things: spec. ns opposed to 
things spiritual or eternal, or as the effect of 
decay or exposure to destructive conditions, 
late ME, d. Of immaterial things: To come 
to an end, pass away ME, e. In imprecations 
1526. 2. In pa. pple. with be, expressing the 
resulting state ME. 3. frans. To bring to 
destruction; to put to death, kill (a person, 
) wreck (a ship, etc.) Obs. or arch. late 
tb. To destroy spiritually; to ruin 
morally 1750. c. Said of the effect of cold, 
hunger, or privation, in shrivelling up, or 
reducing to a moribund condition. Now 
chiefly dial. 1719. 

1. The common rout, That. Grow up and p. as 
the summer flie Mint, b. Knowledge is good ] 
man perished in seeking knowledge RUSKIN, 
The joints are apt t erish’ by the action of the 
acids 1885, d. Bards. . whose Songs have perished 
in the Wrecl P. the man, whose 
mind is backward no 2. We were all 
perished with cold 184 fPe-rishment, 
destruction, damage, lc 

Perishable (pecifüb'), a. (sb.) 1611. lf. 
PERISH + -ABLE. Cf. Fr. périssable.] 1. 
Liable to perish; esp. naturally subject to 
speedy decay. 2. a. absol. quasi-sb. The ,, 
that which is transitory 1821. b. sb. pl. 
"Things liable to decay; said chiefly of food- 
stuffs in transit 1742. 

1. Thou p. flesh and form of clay COWPER. b. 
Perishables like fish and flowers 1895. Hence 
Perishabi-lity (rare), Pe-rishableness, p. quali- 
ty. Pe-rishably adr. 

Perisher (pe-rifor). 1888. [f. as prec. + 
Ant.] slang. An extreme (of any course of 
action); also applied contemptuously to 
persons. y 

Those perishers in the gallery didn't know any- 
thing about Shakespeare 1896. So Pe-rishing 4. 
sone ‘blighted’, ‘blinking’; also adr. (e.g. P- 


Perispome (pe-rispó"m), a. and sb. 1818. 
[abbrev. of perispo-menon (also used) = 
Gr. repiomdpevov, n. of pr. pple. pass. of men 
ons draw around, mark with the circum- 
flex.) A. adj. Having a circumflex accent on 
the last syllable. B. sb. A word so accented. 

Perissad (péri-smd), sb. (a.) 1870. [f. Gr. 
mepiocós uneven, odd (f. mepi ‘over, beyond? 
+ -AD.] Chem. An element or radical whose 
quantivalency is represented by an odd num- 
ber, as a monad, triad, etc.; opp. to ARTIAD- 
Also as adj. 

Perissodactyl, -yle (pčrisodæ-ktil), a. and 
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sb. 1849. [- mod.L. perissodactylus, f. Gr. 
zep0ós uneven + óáxrwos digit.) Zool. A. 
adj. Having an odd number of toes on each 
foot, a8 an ungulate mammal; belonging to 
the division Perissodactyla of Ungulata. B. 
sb. A perissodactyl ungulate or hoofed 
animal; pl. in -s or -a. Opp. to ARTIODACTYL. 
1854. 

+Perisso‘logy. 1583. [- late L. perisso- 
logia — Gr. mepiocodoyla, f. mepoods redundant 
+ Adyos speech.] Rhet. Redundance of 
speech; use of more words than are neces- 
sary; pleonasm -—1776. Hence Perisso- 
lo-gical a. (rare), redundant in words. 

Peristalsis (periste-Isis). 1859. [mod. L., 
T. (on Gr. analogies) zepwréAAew; see next.) 
Physiol. Peristaltic movement. 

Peristaltic (periste-Itik), a. 1655. (- Gr. 
mepwraAruós (Galen) elasping and compress- 
ing, f. neporéMew Wrap up or round, f. sept 
round + oréAMew» place; see -IC.) Physiol. 
Applied to the automatic muscular (ver- 
micular) movement, consisting of rhythmic 
wave-like contractions in successive circles, 
by which the contents of the alimentary 
canal or other tubular organ are propelled 
along it. Hence Perista-Itically adv. 

Peristerite (péristéroit) 1843. [t. Gr. 
mepworepá pigeon + -ITE' 2 b.] Min. A variety 
of ALBITE exhibiting a slight iridescence like 
that on a pigeon's neck. 

Peristeronic (péristéro-nik), a. 1808. [- 
Gr. mepuwrepóv dove-cot, f. mepwrepá dove, 
pigeon (cf. prec.) + e.] Pertaining to or 
concerned with pigeons. 

Peristome (pe-ristorm). Also peri'stoma 
(pl. -ata), peristo-mium (pl. -ia). 1796. [- 
mod. L. peristoma, f. Gr. mepi PERI- + oróua 
mouth; altered to peristomium after pericar- 
pium, etc.) 1. Hot. The fringe of small teeth 
around the mouth of the capsule in mosses. 
2. Zool. a. The margin of the aperture of the 
shell of a mollusc 1828. b. Any special 
structure or set of parts around the mouth of 
invertebrates 1875. Hence Peristo:mal, 
Peristo-mial adjs. 

Peristrephic (peri,stre-fik), a. 1827. lirreg. 
f. Gr. meporpédew turn round + -I0.) 
Turning round, revolving, rotatory (as a 
panorama). 

Peristyle (pe-ristoil). 1612. E- Fr. péristyle 
L. peristylum - Gr. neplorvàov, subst. use of 
n. Of mepíorwAos having pillars all round, f. 
nepi round + orddos pillar.) Arch. A row of 
columns surrounding a temple, ete, or a 
court, cloister, etc.; less properly, the space 
so surrounded. Ab. Applied to the columned 
porch of a church, to a pillared verandah, ete. 
1694, 

|Perisystole (perisi-stóli) 1664. [mod.L. 
perisystole (Bartholine 1651), f. Gr. mepi 
round + ora; see SYSTOLE. Cf. Fr. 
périsystole (1762).] Physiol. The interval 
between the systole and the following 
diastole of the heart, inappreciable except 
when the heart’s action is failing. Hence 
Perisysto-lic a. 

fPerite, a. 1524. I- Fr. tperit, -ite or its 
source L. peritus.) Experienced, skilled 
—1820. 

Perithecium (peripi-sinm -fiim). Pl. -ia. 
Also perithece (pe-ripis). 1832. [mod.L. 
(Persoon 1790), f. Gr. mept PERI- + On case; 
cf. pericarpium.] Bot. A cup-shaped or 
flask-shaped receptacle, inclosing the fructi- 
fieation in certain fungi, etc. Hence Peri- 
the · cial a. 

Peritoneum, -zeum (pe:riténi-jm). 1541. 
- late L. peritoneum, eum - Gr. nepvróvawv, 
con, subst. use of n. of sepróvuos, f. 
epírovos stretched around, f. wept PERI- + 
-trovos stretched.] Anat. The double serous 
membrane which lines the cavity of the 
abdomen. In vertebrates below mammals, 
which have no diaphragm, the membrane 
lining the whole body-cavity, corresponding 
to the mammalian p. and pleura combined. 
Hence Peritone-al, -æal a. of, pertaining 
to, situated in, or affecting the p. Peri- 
tonitis (pe:ritónoi-tis), inflammation of the 
P., or of some part of it 1776. 

Peritrichan (péri-trikan), a. and sb. 1875. 
If. mod. L. Peritricha, f. Gr. nepi PERI- + 
bolg, Tpx- hair; see -A 4, -AN.] Zool. A. adj. 
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Belonging to the division Peritricha of 
Infusoria, having a band of cilia round the 
body. B. sb. An infusorian of this division. 
So Peri-trichous a. 

Peritrochium (peritró"-ki5m). 1704. 
[mod.L. — Gr. sepvpóxvv wheel, f. sepírpo- 
xos circular; see -IUM.] Mech. A wheel, as 
constituting part of the mechanical power 
called the wheel-and-axle. 

Peritropal (péritrópül) a. rare. 1819. 
If. mod. L. peritropus (Jussieu), f. Gr. mept 
PERI- + -zpomos turning; see -AL'. Cf. Fr. 
péritrope (Richard 1808.] Bot. Of an 
embryo or ovule: = AMPHITROPAL, HEMI- 
TROPOUS 2. Also Peri'tropous a. 

Periwig (pe-riwig), sb. Now only Hist. 
1529. [alt., through the stages perewike, 
-wig, of perwike, -wick, vars. of PERUKE 
(orig. stressed pe-ruke), in which -wi- repr. 
an attempt to render (i) of the Fr. word.] 
1. An artificial imitation of a head of hair 
(or part of one); a WIG. 12. An alleged kind 
of marine animal -1074. Hence Pe-riwig v. 
arch., to dress or conceal with, or as with, a 
p. Pe-riwigged ppl. a. wearing or having 
ap. 

Periwinkle’ (pe-riwink’l). (ME. pervenke, 
-vinke — AFr. pervenke, var. of (O)Fr. 
pervenche : late L. pervinca, earlier vi(n)ca 
pervi(n)ca (Pliny). Not continuous with OE. 
peruince = L, The mod. form appears XVI as 
per(ijwyncle, prob. by assim. to next.) The 
common name of plants of the genus Vinca 
(N. O. Apocynacee), esp. V. minor and V. 
major, the Lesser and Greater Periwinkle, 
evergreen trailing sub-shrubs with light blue 
starry flowers, varying in V. minor with pure 
white. Also alfrib. 

Periwinkle? (pe-riwink’l). 1530. [XVI 
purwincle, pere, periwinkle. Of unkn. 
origin; OE. winewinclan pl., also read as 
pinewinclan, may perh. be repr. by dial. 
forms in penny-; in any case the second 
element is the same, Shortened to WINKLE 
from XvI.] A gastropod molluse of the genus 
Littorina, esp. L. littorea the common 
European coast species, much used for food. 

Perjink (poad3i-nk), a. Sc. 1808. [Of unkn. 
origin.] Exact, precise; prim. 

fPerjure, sb. (a.) late ME. I- Ahr. 
perjur (Gower) = (O)Fr. parjur(e, or L. 
perjurus (adj.), f. perjurare; see next.] A 
perjurer —1015. b. as adj. Perjured —1600. 

Perjure (póudsüu) v. 1477. l- (O)Fr. 
parjurer, tper- — L. perjurare, refash. of 
pe(r)erare swear falsely, f. per PER! 3 + 
jurare swear.] fl. intr. To commit perjury; 
to be false to an oath, promise, etc. —1789. b. 
refl. To p. oneself: to forswear oneself. Now 
the usual const. 1755. c. quasi-pass. To be 
perjured; to be guilty of perjury 1477. 12. 
trans. To prove false to or break (an oath, 
vow, etc. 1809. 13. To cause to commit 
perjury SHAKS. +4, To prove false to (a per- 
son) to whom one has sworn faith —1610. 

1. b. A person who has. perjured himself [is] the 
bane of society 1772. 4. She..did pray For me 
that perjur'd her FLETCHER. 

Perjured (pó-idgüad), ppl. a. (sb.) 1453. 
[pa. pple. of prec. vb., after AFr. perjuré, 
OFr. parjuré pa. pple. of the intr. vb., lit. 
(one) that has committed perjury. (Viewed 
in Eng. as passive; whence prec. 1 c.)] 1. 
That has committed perjury; forsworn. 
Also absol. +2. Characterized by perjury; 
perjurious -1814. 3. Falsely sworn —1697. 

1. P. traitors 1859. 3. Their periured oth 
SPENSER. 

Perjurer (p3-adsiiroa). 1533. [app. — AFr. 
par-, perjurour, f. parjurer PERJURE v.; see 
-OUR, -ER* 3.] One who commits perjury, 
spec. in the legal sense; one who is forsworn. 

Perjurious (poidgü*rios), a. 1540. f. 
PERJURY + os; see -IoUs. Cf. contemp. 
PERJUROUS.] +1. Of persons: Guilty of 
perjury —1829. 2. Of actions, ete.: Charac- 
terized by perjury 1602. 

2. P. suits for nullification of marriage 1872. 
Hence Perju-rious-ly adv., -ness (rare) So 
Pe · rjurous a. 

Perjury (poódsüri. late ME. [- AFr. 
perjurie, OFr. parjurie (mod. parjure) — L. 
perjurium false oath, oath-breaking, f. 
perjurare PERJURE v.; see -Y*.] The action of 
swearing to a statement known to be false; 
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spec. in Law, the crime of wilfully uttering 
false evidence while on oath. b. Applied also 
to the violation of a promise made on oath 
1532. c. with a and pl. 1440. 

€. At Louers periuries They say Ioue laught 
SHAKS. 

Perk (póik) a. 1579. [Goes with PERK v.] 
Self-assertive, pert, ‘cocky’; brisk; smart. 

Perk (pak), v. late ME. [The earliest 
instances refer to the action of birds and 
suggest deriv. from perk sb., var. of PERCH 
sb. (now obs. or dial.) — dial Fr. *perque, 
*perquer, vars. of perche, percher.) I. intr. 
To carry oneself smartly, briskly, or jauntily. 
b. To lift one's head, thrust oneself forward 
briskly, boldly, or impudently. Also with 
up. Also fig. 1529. c. With up: To recover 
liveliness, as after depression or sickness 
(colloq.) 1656. 

b. The old woman perk'd up as brisk as a bee 
BARHAN. fig. He knew that Hagar would quickly 
PU and domineer over Sarah 1703, High garret 
gable-windows perking into the roofs DICKENS. 

II. trans. 1. To make spruce or smart; to 
prank or trim, as a bird its plumage. Also 
with up, out. 1485. 2. To prick up; to hold up 
briskly or self-assertively 1591. 

2. [The blackbird] perks his tail up, and chal- 
lenges the world with the call already mentioned 
JEFFERIES. 

Perkinism  (pó-akiniz'm). Mist. 1798. 
[-8M.] Med. A method of treatment intro- 
duced by Elisha Perkins, an American 
physician, for the eure of rheumatic diseases; 
it consisted in drawing two small pointed 
rods, one of steel and one of brass, called 
“metallic tractors’, over the affected region; 
tractoration. So Perkine-an, Perkini'stic 
adjs. Pe-rkinize v. to practise P. 

Perky (p5-aki), a. 1855. [f. PERK v. or a. 
+ -Y'.] Inclined to be self-assertive or to 
thrust oneself forward; also, smart, brisk. 

transf. Amid p. larches and pine TENNYSON, 
Hence Pe'rkily adr. Pe'rkiness. 

Perla-ceous, a. 1777. f. PEARL + -ACEOUS, 
after herbaceous, etc.] Nacreous, 

Perlite (póuloit) Also pearlite. 1833. 
[= Fr. perlite, f. perle PEARL; see -ITE! 2 b.] 
Min. Obsidian or other vitreous rock in form 
of enamel-like globules; pearlstone. Per- 
li· tic a. 

Perlustrate (poalv-stre't), v. Obs. exc. in 
techn. use. 1535. l- perlustral-, pa. ppl. stem. 
of L. perlustrare, f. per PER-! 1, 2 + lustrare 
wander through, f. lustrum; see LUSTRATE.] 
trans. To travel through and survey 
thoroughly. Also absol. Hence Perlustra:- 
tion, the action of perlustrating 1640. 

Perm (sam). 1928. Colloq. abbrev. of 
PERMANENT ware. So Permed (péamd) 
ppl. a. 

Permalloy (póamüloi) 1924. f. PER- 
M(EABLE + ALLOY.] Trade name for an alloy 
of nickel and iron very sensitive to magnetic 
forces. 

Permanence (pó-iYmánéns). ME. E- (O)Fr. 
permanence or med.L. permanentia; sec 
PERMANENT, -ENCE.] The fact or quality of 
being permanent; continuance; abidingness. 

Permanency (poamánénsi) 1555. f. as 
prec.; see -ENCY.] 1. = prec. 2. A (con- 
crete) example of something permanent; a 
permanent person, thing, position, ete. 1541. 

2. A temporary engagement, not a p. 1905. 

Permanent (póumüànént) a. late ME. 
[7 (O)Fr. permanent or L. permanens, -ent-, 
pr. pple. of permanére remain to the end, f. 
per PER- 1, 2 + manére stay; see -ENT.] 
1. Lasting or designed to last indefinitely 
without change; enduring; persistent: opp. 
to temporary. +2. Of persons: Continuing 
steadfast in a course 1548. 3. absol. The p., 
that which endures or persists 1826. 

1. Human institutions perish, but nature is p. 
1780. P. gas, a name formerly given to gases 
supposed to be incapable of liquefaction, as 
oxygen, hydrogen. P. magnet, a magnet whose 
poparty continues after the magnetizing current 

as ceased to pass through it. P. wave, applied 

to a method of waving the hair supposed to be p. 
P. way (road), the finished road-bed of a railway, 
as dist. from a contractor's temporary way. 
Hence Permanently adv. 

Permanganate (pormee-ngiinét). 1841. If. 
next; see -ATE‘.] Chem. A salt of perman- 
ganic acid, as potassium p. or p. of potash, 
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KMnO,, which dissolves in water with a fine 
purple red, and is used as a disinfectant. 

Permanganic (põmmæņgæ'nik), a. 1836. 
If. PER-! II. b + MANGANIC.] Chem. In p. 
acid, the acid HMnO,, obtained from 
manganese. 

tPerma'nsion. 1646. - L. permansio, f. 
permans-, pa. ppl. stem of permanére; see 
PERMANENT, -ION.] = PERMANENCE 1. —1059. 
Permeability (p5:ami,Abi'liti). 1759. [f. 
next + -ITY.] The quality or condition of 
being permeable; perviousness. 

Magnetic p., conducting power for lines of 
magnetic force, 

Permeable (p5amijàb', a. ME. (- late 
L. permeabilis, f. L. permeare PERMEATE; sec 
"ABLE.] 1. Capable of being permeated or 
passed through; penetrable, pervious. Const. 
by, to. 12. Penetrative —1752. 

1. Cast steel is..p. to ether 1893. Hence Per- 
meably adr. 

Permeant (póamijünt), a. 1646. - L. 
permeans, -ant-, pr. pple. of permeare; see 
next, -ANT.] Permeating. So Pe-rmeance. 

Permeate (póxamie't) v. 1656. [- per- 
meat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. permeare, f. per 
PER- 1 + meare go, pass; see Ark“, 1. 
trans. To pass, spread, or diffuse itself 
through; to penetrate, pervade, saturate 
1000. 2. intr. with through, into, among, etc. 
1656. Hence Permea:tion, penetration; 
pervasion 1623. Pe-rmeative a, penetrative; 
pervasive. 

Permian (pé-amiiin), d. (ob.) 1841. It. 
Perm in Eastern Russia, where these strata 
are extensively developed; see -IAN.] Geol. 
Name of the uppermost division of the 
Paleozoic series of strata, lying below the 
Trias and above the Carboniferous forma- 
tion, and consisting chiefly of red sandstone 
and magnesian limestone. Also ellipt. as sb. 
The Permian system, or a formation belong- 
ing to it; pl. = P. strata. 

Permissible (poxmisIb'], a. late ME. 
E Fr. tpermissible or med. L. permissibilis, 
f. as next; see -IBLE.] That can be or ought 
to be permitted; allowable. Hence Per- 
missibi-lity, Permi'ssibleness, the qual- 
ity of being p. Permi'ssibly adv. 

Permission (poami-fon). late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. permission or L. permissio, f. permiss-, 
pa. ppl. stem of permittere PERMIT v.; Bee 
CON.] The action of permitting or giving 
leave; liberty or licence granted to do 
something; leave. 

Do as thou find'st P. from above MILT. 

Permissive (pommisiv), a. late ME. [- 
Fr. tpermissif, -ive or med. L. permissivus, f. 
as Prec.: see -IVE.] 1. Having the quality of 
permitting or giving permission; not for- 
bidding or hindering 1603. 2. Permitted, 
Allowed; done, or acting, under permission; 
optional, 

1. Nota Positive buta P. command Hy, Mong. 2. 
P. waste (Law), waste that is allowed to hay pen by 

neglect of repairs. Hence Permi'ssive- y adv., 


“ness, 

tPermicstion, 1612. [- L. permistio 
(whence Fr. tpermistion, Paré), var. of 
Dermirtio PERMIXTION. Cf. contemp. MIs- 
TION.] = PERMIXTION —10674. 
Permit (p5-amit), sb. 1714. 


[f. PERMIT v.] 
1. A written order 


giving permission, a 

warrant, a licence; esp. a licence for the 
landing or removal of dutiable or excisable 
goods. 2, Permission, leaye (esp. formally 
given). (Formerly stressed permit.) 1730. 

Permit (pomnit, v. 1489, [- L. per- 
mitlere surrender, allow, f. per PER-! 1, 3 + 
miltere let go.] I. 1. trans. To admit or allow 
the doing or occurrence of; to give leave or 
opportunity for. 2. To allow (a person or 
thing) to do (or undergo) something 1514. b. 
refl. with in: To allow oneself to indulge in 
or commit 1678. 3. absol. or intr. To allow 
1553. b. intr. with of: To allow of, admit of. 
1860. 

1. Pitt. would by no means p. the introduction 
of Sunday papers into his household THACKERAY. 
2. P. me to recommend him to your Grace's 
protection ‘Junius’ Lett. 3. To examine over all 
the noted words, as time permits 1612. 

II. 11. trans. To commit, submit, hand over; 
to give up, leave; to refer (to the will of). 
Const. to (unto). 1802. 12. To leave undone, 
unused, ete.; to pretermit, omit —1692. 
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1. What thou livst Live well, how long or short 
Dito Heav'n Miur. Hence Permittee, Per- 
mi-tter. 

Permittance (pammi-tins). Obs. or arch. 
1580. [f. PERMIT v. + -ANCE.] Permission. 

+Permi-x, v. 1678. [Back- formation from 


next; cf. CoMwix, Mix.] trans. To mix 
thoroughly, intermingle —1083. 
tPermi-xed, permi-xt, ppl. a. late ME. 


lorig. — L. permizius, pa. pple. of permiscére 
mix thoroughly, f. per PER-' 2 + miscére 
Mix. Cf. CowwIXED, MIXED.] Thoroughly 
mixed, intermixed, intermingled —10660. 

tPermi-xtion. late ME. I- L. permiztio, 
f. permizt-; see prec., -ION. Cf. Fr. per- 
miztion.] A thorough mixture or mingling; 
intermingling —1685. 

Permutable (pərmiū-tăb'l), a. 1662. [- 
late L. permutabilis, f. permutare; see PER- 
MUTE, -ABLE.] 1. Capable of being exchanged ; 
interchangeable 1776. 2. Liable to change 
1662. Hence Permutabi-lity, the quality or 
condition of being p. Permu-tableness. 
Permu-tably adv. 

Permutation (póimiuté^fon) late ME. 
[= (O)Fr. permutation or L. permutatio, f. 
permulal-, pa. ppl. stem of permutare; see 
next, 10N.] fl. Exchange of one thing for 
another; commutation; barter —1754. 2. 
Alteration; transmutation. Now rare. ME. 
3. Math, The action of changing the order of 
a set of things lineally arranged; each of the 
different arrangements of which such a set 
is capable. Hence gen., in pl. (usu. in phr. 
permutations and combinations): Variations 
of order or arrangement. 1710. 4, Philol. 
The interchange of consonants occurring 
regularly in cognate words belonging to 
related languages, as in L. and Gr. duo, Eng. 
two, G. zwei; L. and Gr. fria, Eng. three, G. 
drei 1843. 

2. The violent convulsions and permutations that 
have been made in property BURKE. Comb. p. 
lock, a lock in which the parts can be transposed 
or shifted, so that it is necessary to arrange them 
in some particular way in order to shoot or with- 
draw the bolt. 

Permute (poumiü-t) v. late ME. I- L. 
permutare, f. per PER-! 2 + mutare change. 
Cf. (O)Fr. permuter, perh. partly the source.) 
11. trans. To change one for another; to ex- 
change, interchange —1657. 2. To change 
thoroughly; to transmute. Now rare or Obs. 
1440. 3. Math. To subject to permutation 
(see prec. 3) 1878. 4. Philol. (in pass.). To 
undergo permutation (see prec. 4) 1846. 
Hence Permurter, one who permutes. 

Pern (pen). 1840. [- mod.L. pernis 
(Cuvier 1817), erron. = Gr. srépws a kind of 
hawk.] A bird of the genus Pernis; the 
HONEY-BUZZARD. 

Pernancy (póanünsi 1642. (f. AFr. 
pernance (with subst. of suffix -ANCY, after 
lenancy) = OFr. prenance action of taking 
into possession, f. pren-, stem of prendre 
take; see -ANCE. Cf. PERNOR.] The taking or 
receiving of anything; taking into possession; 
receipt, as of rents, tithes, etc. 

tPe-rnel. late ME. I- OFr. Per(o)nele :— 
med.L. Petronilla a woman's name, a saint so 
named; popularly viewed as a fem. deriv. of 
Petrus, Peter.] A priest's concubine; a 
Mu young woman; an effeminate man 
1581. 

fPernicion. 1530. [- late and med. L. 
pernicio, var. of L. pernicies; see next, -I0N.] 
Total destruction —1736. 

Pernicious (pozni-fos), a. 1521. I- L. per- 
niciosus, f. pernicies destruction, f. per PEn-! 
2 + ner, nec- death, destruction; see -I0Us. 
Cf. (O)Fr. pernicieur.] Having the quality 
of destroying; destructive, ruinous; fatal. 
us 8 villainous. Now rare or Obs. 

555. 


Men of p. principles 1704. P. anzmia 1898. b. 
Vietims of a p. woman's crime COWPER. Hence 
Perni-cious-ly adv., -ness. 

Pernicious, d. rare. 1656. f. L. perniz, 


Dernic- fleet + -OUs.] Rapid, swift. So 
tPerni-city, swiftness, celerity 1592, 
Pernickety (poini-kéti), a. 1808. lorig. 


Sc., of unkn. origin] Of persons, ete.: 
Particular about trifles; precise; fastidious. 
Of things: Requiring precise handling or 
care; ticklish. 
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Pernoctate (poing-kte't), v. 1623. [= per- 
noctat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. pernoctare, f. per 
PER- 1 + nor, noct- night; see Ah“. intr. 
To pass the night; see next. 

Pernoctation (pdimokté'-fon). 1633. [4 

late L. pernoctatio (Ambrose), f. as prec.; see 
-I0N.] The action of spending the night; esp. 
in Eccl. use, spending the night in prayer; in 
University use, passing the night within the 
bounds of the university in order to keep 
residence. 
ME. [- AFr. pernour = OFr, 
preneor, eur taker, f. pren-, stem of (O)Fr. 
prendre take; see -OUR, -OR 2, and cf. PER- 
NANOY.] Law. A taker or receiver, esp. of 
rents or profits of land 1642. 

Perofskite (péro-fskoit) A perov-, 
perow-. 1844. [f. name Perovski; see ARI 
2b. Named 1839.] Min. Titanate of calcium, 
occurring in crystals varying in colour from 
yellow to black. 

Perone (pe-róni) 1093. [mod. L. - Gr. 
neden à pin, ete.) Anat, = FIBULA 2. 

Peroneal (peroni-àl a. 1831. [f. mod.L. 
peronwus PERONEUS + -AL'] Anat. Pertain- 
ing to or connected with the perone or fibula, 
Hence Perone-o-, comb. form. 

Peroneus (peroni-)s). 1704. [mod.L. (se. 
musculus muscle), f. PERONE.] Anat. Name 
for various muscles connected with the 
fibula. 

Peronospora (perono:spórà). 1884. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. mepóv pin + ondpos seed.) Bol. A 
genus of minute parasitic fungi (moulds or 
mildews) of which several species cause 
diseases in plants. 

Perorate (pe. roreit), v. 1003. [- perorat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. perorare speak at length, 
or to the close, f. per PER-' 1 + orare speak; 
Bee -ATE*.] 1. inir. To speak at length. b. 
trans. To declaim 1681. 2. inir. To sum up 
or conclude a speech 1808. 

1. Now hauing perorated (as he thinkes) suffici- 
ently, he beginnes to growe to a conclusion 1608. 

Peroration (peróréfon). 1440. [= Fr. 
péroration or L. peroratio, f. as prec.; see 
"ION.] 1. The concluding part of an oration, 
speech, or written discourse, in which the 
speaker or writer sums up; any rhetorical 
conclusion to a speech. 2. A discourse; a 
rhetorical passage 1593. 

Peroxide (poro-ksoid). 1804. If. PER- IT. 4 
+ OXIDE.] Chem. That compound of oxygen 
with another element which contains the 
greatest possible proportion of oxygen. 

Used colloq. for p. of Aydrogen, which is used to 
bleach the hair, etc. Hence Pero-xided, treated 
or dyed with hydrogen p.  jPero'xidate, 
Pero'xidize vbs. trans. and intr., to convert, or 
become converted, into a p.; whence Per- 
oxidation, Pero:xidizement, conversion into 
ap. 

Perpend (perpe-nd), v. arch. 1527. [- L. 
perpendere weigh exactly, consider, f. per 

PER-' 2 + pendere weigh.) trans. To weigh 
mentally, ponder, consider. Also absol. or intr. 

P. my words O Signieur Dewe, and marke 
SHAKS. 

Perpend, obs. var. of PARPEN(T. 

tPerpe-ndicle. rare. late ME. [- OFr. 
perpendicle — L. perpendiculum; see next, 

E.] A plumb-line —1867. 

Perpendicular (pàzpéndi-kiiláz), a., adv., 
and sb. late ME. I- L. perpendicularis, f. 
perpendiculum plummet, plumb-line, f. pet, 
Ern. I. 2 + pendére hang; see -CULE, -AR'.] 
A. adj. 1. Situated at right angles to the 
plane of the horizon, or directly up and 
down; vertical. b. Of an ascent, ete.: Very 
Steep, precipitous 1596. c. Of persons: Of 
erect figure or attitude; also, upright; (joc.) 
in a standing position 1708. +d. fig. Directly 
leading fo -1651. 2. Geom. Of a line or plane: 
Having a direction at right angles to a given 
line, plane, or surface. Const. to (twith). 
1570. 3. 4rch. Applied to the third or florid 
style of English pointed architecture, which 
prevailed from the end of the 14th to the 
beginning of the 16th century, characterized 
by the vertical lines of its tracery 1812. ^ 

1. In the Sunnes p. glances, wee found it ho! 
1638. d. Causes p. to their effects SIR T. BROWNE. 

1B. adv. Perpendicularly, vertically —1792- 

C. sb. 1. An appliance for indicating the ver- 
tical line from any point; e.g. a mason's 
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plumb-level, ete. 1603. 2. A line at right 
angles to the plane of the horizon, a vertical 
line; also, a vertical plane or face; loosely, a. 
steep. The p. (sc. line, direction). 1632. b. 
Upright position; also fig. 1859. C. slang. A 
meal, party, ete., at which most of the guests 
stand 1871. 3. Geom. A straight line at right 
angles to a given line, plane, or surface 1571. 
Hence Pe:rpendicula-rity, verticality; p. 
position or direction. Perpendi-cularly 
adv. 

+Perpension. 1646. [- late L. perpensio 
consideration, lit. *exact weighing', f. per- 
pens-, pa. ppl. stem of L. perpendere; see 
PERPEND, -ION.] Mental weighing; thorough 
consideration —1674. 

+Perpensity. If. L. perpensus deliberate; 
see prec., -ITY.] Attention. SWIFT. 

tPerpession. 1603. - L. perpessio, f. per 
PER- I. 2 + passio PASSION; see -ION.] 
Endurance of suffering —1059. 

Perpetrable (pó-ipétráb', a. If. PER- 
PETRATE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being 
perpetrated. 

Perpetrate (pó-ipétre!t), v. 1547. l- per- 
petrat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. perpetrare perform 
(in neutral sense), f. per PER- 1 + patrare 
bring about; see -ATE*.] (rans. To perform, 
execute, or commit (a crime or evil deed; also 
(collog.) a pun, or anything treated as 
shocking). 

Sir Philip induced two of his sisters to p. a duet 
C. BRONTÉ. All the usual atrocities were per- 
QNA by the brutal soldiery 1855, Hence 

'erpetra:tion, the action of perpetrating (an 
evil deed); the action perpetrated; an atrocity. 
Perpetrator. 

Perpetuable (poxpe-tiub'l) a. rare. 1885. 
[f. PERPETUATE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being 
perpetuated. 

Perpetual (porpe-tiuil), a. (adv. ME. 
= (O)Fr. perpétuel — L. perpetualis (Quin- 
tilian, who uses it, with universalis, to render 
Gr. kaðodwós), f. perpetuus, f. perpes, -pel- 
continuous, uninterrupted, f. per PER- I. 2 
+ pelere be directed towards; assim. to L. 
form XVI; see Al.] 1. Lasting for ever; 
eternal; permanent (during life). b. That is 
applicable, or remains valid for ever, or for 
an unlimited time 1450. 2. Continuing or con- 
tinued without intermission ; continuous. late 
ME. B.adv. = Perpetually. late ME. 

A. 1, [Mountains] enveloped in p. snow HUXLEY. 
P, curate, see CURATE 1; so p. curacy, cure. P. 
motion, motion that goes on for ever; spec. that of 
a hypothetical machine, which being once set in 
motion should go on for ever, or until stopped by 
external force or worn out. b. Phr. P. injunction, 
settlement. P. calendar, one that may be adjusted 
so as to supply information for any year or for 
many years. 2. [It] will keep her spirits in a p. 
flutter 1755, Hence Per ually, adv. eternally; 
for the rest of one’s life (arch.); incessantly; 
persistently. Perpe'tualness. {Perpetualty, 
= PERPETUITY 1. 

Perpetuance (poape-tiwins). 1558. — 
OFr. perpéluance, f. perpétuer perpetuate; 
86e -ANCE.] Perpetuation. 

Perpe:tuate, ppl. a. 1503. [- L. per- 
peluatus, pa. pple, of perpetuare; see next, 
-ATE!] Made perpetual; perpetually con- 
tinued. 

Perpetuate (poape-tiue't), v. 1530. [=~ 
perpeluat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. perpetuare, f. 
perpetuus; sce PERPETUAL, -ATE*.] trans. To 
make perpetual; to continue indefinitely; 
to preserve from extinction or oblivion. 

Each courts its Mate, And in their Young them- 
selves p. KEN. Hence Perpetua-tion, the action 
of perpetuating; permanent continuation. Per- 
pe:tuator. 

Perpetuity (poupétimiti) late ME. [- 
(O) Fr. perpétuité — L. perpetuitas, f. per- 
petuus; see PERPETUAL, -ITY.] 1. The quality 
or state of being perpetual. 2. A perpetual 
possession, tenure, or position. late ME. b. 
Law. Of an estate: The quality or condition 
of being inalienable perpetually, or for a 
period beyond certain limits fixed by the 
general law; an estate so restricted or per- 
petuated 1596. 3. A perpetual annuity. 
Hence, The amount or number of years’ 
purchase required to buy a perpetual 
annuity. 1806. 

1. A third attribute of the king’s majesty is his 
p...The king never dies BLACKSTONE. Phr. In, 
to, for p., for ever, for an unlimited period. 2. b. 
The Perpetual Advouson of Staplehurst, . is to be 
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disposed of, either the P., or the next Presenta- 
tion 1702. 

tPerplex, sb. rare. 1652. [f. PERPLEX v.] 
Perplexity; entanglement —1762. 

+Perple-x, a. late ME. - (O)Fr. perplexe 
or L. perplerus involved, intricate, f. per 
PER-* 2 + plexus, pa. pple. of plectere plait, 
interweave, involve.] 1. Perplexed, puzzled 


1540. 2. Of things: Intricate; involved, 
An 1684. Hence tPerplexly adv. 
T. 


Perplex (porplexks) v. 1595. [Back- 
formation from PERPLEXED.] 1. trans. To 
fill (a person) with uncertainty as to the 
nature or treatment of a thing by reason of 
its involved or intricate character; to 
bewilder, puzzle. 2. To make (a thing) un- 
certain through intricacy; to complicate, 
confuse 1619. 3. To cause to become tangled; 
to entangle, intertwine; to intermingle 1620. 

1. We are perplexed, but not in despaire 2 Cor. 
4:8. Their contradictory accounts. serve only 
to p...the student 1855. 2. It is possible by à 
cloud of unmeaning words to p. the question 
GROTE. 3. Now to p. the ravell'd noose GOLDSM. 

Perplexed (poaple-kst), ppl. a. 1477. 
[Extension of PERPLEX a. + -ED'.] 1. In- 
volved in doubt and anxiety about a matter 
on account of its intricate character; be- 
wildered, puzzled. Formerly: Troubled. 2. 
Of things: Intricate, involved, complicated 
1529. 3. Of material objects: Intricate, 
entangled 1605. Hence Perple-xed-ly adv., 
ness. 

Perplexing (pouple-ksin), ppl. a. 1031. 
[f. PERPLEX v. + -ING*.] That perplexes; 
causing perplexity. 

With p. thoughts To interrupt the sweet of Life 


T. 

Perplexity (poaple-ksiti). ME. - (O)Fr. 
qerplezité or late L. perplexitas, f. perplecus; 
see PERPLEX a., -ITY,] 1. Puzzled condition, 
bewilderment, distraction. tb. Trouble, 
distress —1658. 2. With a and pl. a. An 
instance of this condition 1451. b. Something 
that causes perplexity 1598. 3. An entangled 
or confused state of anything 1664. 

2. a. Accidents which produce pel 
terrors, and surprises JOHNSON. b. 
plexities of Loue 1598. 

Per pro.: see PER prep. I. 7. 

Perquisite (pó-rkwizit). 1450. - med.L. 
perquisitum acquisition, subst. use of n. of 
pa. pple. of L. perquirere search diligently 
for, f. per PER-' 2 + querere seek.] I. Law. 
Property acquired otherwise than by inheri- 
tance 1704. 2. Law. Casual profits that come 
to the lord of a manor in addition to his 
regular revenue 1552. 3. gen. Any casual 
emolument in addition to salary or wages 
1505. b. Any article that has served its 
primary purpose, which subordinates or 
servants claim a customary right to take for 
their own use 1709. c. A customary ‘tip’ 
1721. d. The emoluments of any office 1712. 
+4. concr. An adjunct of anything —1686. 
5. fig. A thing to which one has the sole 
right 1793. 

3. The ae „is intitled to an antient p. called 
queen-gold, or aurum reginæ BLACKSTONE. fig. 
The best Perquisites of a Place are the Advant- 
ages it gives a Man of doing Good ADDISON. 4. 
My wife very fine to-day, in her new suit of laced 
cuffs and perquisites PEPYS. 5. The government 
kept a most jealous eye upon what it regarded as 
its own peculiar perquisites 1838. 

Perquisition (póikwizi-Jon). 1401. [- Fr. 
perquisition (XV) or late L. perquisitio in- 
vestigation, research, f. perquisit-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. perquirere; see prec., -ION.] fl. 
The gaining of something otherwise than by 
inheritance (rare). 2. A thorough or diligent 
search; spec. (after Fr. use) a domiciliary or 
other search ordered by law for the discovery 
of a person, incriminating documents, etc. 
1611. 

Perradial (poaré!-diil), a. 1880. [f. PER- 
RADIUS + -AL'.] Zool. Pertaining to the per- 
radii of a cœlenterate; primarily radial. Also 
sb. a p. tentacle. 

|iPerradius (posré'-dids). Pl. -ii (-i9i). 
1880. [mod.L., f. PER-! 4 + RADIUS.] Zool. 
Each of the primary rays or radiating parts 
of certain cœlenterates. 

+Pe-rrie, -y. Chiefly poet. ME. [- AFr. 
*perrie, OFr. pierrie, for p(ijerrerie, f. pierre 


lexities, 
'he per- 
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stone; see -ERY 1.] Precious stones collec- 
tively; jewellery —1560. 

Perrier. late ME. I OFr. perrier, 
perriére (mod. pierrier) med. L. petrarium, 
pelraria in same sense, f. L. petra stone. Cf. 
PEDRERO, PETRARY.] A ballistic engine or 
cannon for discharging stones; later, — 
PEDRERO —1696. 

Perron (pe-rén, |iperon). late ME. [= 
(O)Fr. perron :- Rom. ‘petro, petron-, 
augm. of L. petra stone; see -00N.] 1. A 
large block or solid erection of stone, used as 
a platform, the base of a market-cross, eto. 
2. Arch. A platform, ascended by steps, in 
front of a church, mansion, etc., and upon 
which the door or doors open; sometimes 
applied to a double flight of steps ascending 
to such a front door 1723. 

Perroquet, p. auk: see PARAKEET, PARO- 
QUET. 

Perruque: see PERUKE. 

Perruquier (periikye). 1753. [Fr., f. per- 
ruque PERUKE; see -IER.] One who makes, 
dresses, or deals in perukes; a wig-maker. 

Perry, pery, pirie. [OE. pir(i)ge, pirie, 
unexpl. var. of pere, peru PEAR. For the 


phonology, cf. MERRY.] A pear-tree. Also 
attrib. 1603. 
Perry? (peri. (ME. pereye, perre(e, 


perrye — OFr. peré : Rom. *piratum, f. L. 
pirum PEAR; see -Y*.] A beverage resembling 
cider made from the juice of pears. Also 
attrib. 

Persalt, per-salt (p3-as(lt). 1820. [f. PER-* 
IL + Sal.] Chem. A salt formed by com- 
bination of an acid with the peroxide of a 
metal. 

Perscrutation (péaskruté!-Jon). 1603. l 
Fr. tperscrutation - L. perscrulatio, f. 
perscrut-, pa. ppl. stem of perserulare, f. per 
PEn-' 2 + scrutare search closely; see -ION.] 
A thorough searching; careful scrutiny, 
examination. 

Perse (pó1s), a. and sb. arch. IME. pers = 
(O)Fr. pers :- med.L. persus fuscous 
(Reichenau Glosses), later also perseus, 
persum, persicum; of unkn. origin.) In early 
writers, Blue, bluish, bluish-grey ; later, often 
taken (after Italian) as purplish black; also 
sb. the colour, or a stuff of the colour, 

A long surcote of pers vp on he hade CHAUCER, 

(Persea (pó-siü). 1601. [L. — Gr. mepota.] 
a. Ancient Mythol. A sacred fruit-bearing tree 
in Egypt and Persia. b. Bot. A genus of trees 
and shrubs, N.O. Lauracew, common in 
tropical America and the West Indies. 

Persecute (pó-isikiüt), v. 1477. [- (O)Fr. 
persécuter, back-formation from persécuteur 
PERSECUTOR.] +1. trans. To pursue, hunt, 
drive (with missiles, or with attempts to 
catch, kill, or injure) —1697. 2. To pursue 
with malignancy or injurious action; esp. to 
oppress for holding a heretical opinion or 
belief 1482. 3. To harass, worry ; to importune 
1585. 

2. Blessed are ye when men shall revyle you, and 
p. you,. ffor my sake TINDALE Matt. 5:11, 3. He 
may. p. with Rhyme POPE. 

Persecution (põasikiū-fən). ME. I- (O)Fr. 
persécution — L. persecutio, f. as prec.; see 
-I0N.] 1. The action of persecuting, esp. the 
inflietion of death, torture, or penalties for 
adherence to a particular religious belief or 
opinion; the fact of being persecuted; an 
instance of this. b. A particular course or 
period of systematic infliction of punishment; 
directed against those holding a particular 
(religious) belief. late ME. c. transf. Per- 
sistent injury or annoyance from any source 
1585. 12. The action of pursuing; prosecu- 
tion (of an aim, etc.); quest —1647. 

1. P. is a bad and indirect way to plant Religion 
II. BROWNE. c. The,, persecutions of the skie 

Persecutive (p3-astkiiitiv), a. rare. 1059. 
[f. PERSECUTE v. + -IVE.] Tending or ad- 
dicted to persecution. 

Persecutor (pó-isfkiütoz). 1484. L- (O)Fr. 
persécuteur or late L. persecutor, f. persecut-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. persequi, f. PER-* 1, 2 + 
sequi follow; see -oR 2. For the var. per- 
secuter, see -ER* 3.] One who persecutes; esp. 
one who harasses others on account of 
opinions or beliefs. So Pe-rsecutress, 
Pe-rsecutrix (rare), a female p. 
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Perseid (pé-asijid). 1876. ([- mod.L. 
Perseis, pl. Perseides — Gr. IIeponís, pl. ies, 
daughter of Perseus; see -ID?.] Astron. pl. A 
group of meteors which appear to radiate 
from the constellation Perseus. Also attrib. 

Perseity (pousi-iti) 1694. [- med.L. per- 
seitas (Duns Scotus), f. per se by itself, tr. 
Aristotle's cab a27ó; see -ITY.] The quality or 
condition of existing independently, or of 
being predicated essentially of a subject. 

Perseverance (pózsivi-rüns. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. persévérance — L. perseverantia, f. 
perseverant-, pr. ppl. stem of perseverare; see 
PERSEVERE, -ANCE.] 1. The fact, process, 
condition, or quality of persevering; constant 
persistence in an undertaking; steadfast 
pursuit of an aim. 2. Theol. Continuance in 
a state of grace leading finally to a state of 
glory 1555, 

1. Job, Whose constant p. overcame Whate're 
his cruel malice could invent MILT. 2. Final p., p. 
Y the saints, the doctrine that those who are 
elected to eternal life will never permanently 
lapse from grace or be finally lost: one of the 
“Five points of Calvinism’. 

Perseverant (pousivi*-rünt), a. Now rare. 
ME. [- (O)Fr. persévérant, pr. pple. of 
persévérer; see next, -ANT.] Steadfast, 
persistent, persevering. Hence Perseve-r- 
antly adv. (now rare). 

Persevere (pdasivi’-1), v. Also tper- 
Sever. late ME. [- (O)Fr. persévérer = L. 
perseverare abide by strictly, persist, f. 
merseverus very strict; see PER-' 4, SEVERE.] 
1, intr. To continue steadfastly in a course of 
action (formerly, also, in a condition, state, 
or purpose), esp. in the face of difficulty; to 
continue constant. Const. in, with. tb. 
Const. to with infin. 1790. 12. a. To con- 
tinue in a place, state or condition —1784. 
fb. Of things: To continue, last, endure 
-1096. 13. trans. To cause to continue; to 
keep constant, preserve —1655. 

1. I will perseuer in iay coupe of Loyalty SHAKS. 
Thrice happie if they know Thir happiness, and 
p. upright m. Hence Perseve'ringly adv. 

Persian (po-afin). [Late ME. persien, 
percien (Chaucer, Gower) — OFr. persien — 
med.L. *Persianus (repl L. Persicus), f. 
(after Asianus) Persia, f. Gr. ITepvís — OPers. 
parsa (mod. pars, Arab. fürs); assim. to -IAN 
XVL] A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Persia, 
its inhabitants, or language. 2. In specific 
names of productions found in or imported 
from Persia; e.g. P. carpet, ete. 1632. 3. Arch. 


1. I do not like the fashion of your garments. 
You will nr they are P. SHAKS, 2. P. berries, 
the unripe fruit of Rhamnus infectorius, coming. 
from Persia; P. blinds — PERSIENNES; P. cat, 
the Angora cat, with long silky hair, and thick 
bushy tail; P. drill, a hand drill operated by the 
movement of a nut backward and forward on 
the thread of a revolving screw, which carries the 
drill P. earth — Indian red; P. fire, Path. — 
ANTHRAX 1; P. insect-powder, an insecticide 
made of the flowers of Pyrethrum roseum; P. lily, 
a fritillary (Fritillaria persica); P. morocco, a 
kind of morocco leather made from the skin of a. 
hairy sheep called the Persian goat. 

B. sb. 1. A native or inhabitant of Persia. 
late ME. Also short for P. cat, P. morocco. 
2. The native language of Persia 1634. 3. 
Arch. A male figure dressed in the ancient 
Persian manner serving instead of a column 
or pilaster to support an entablature 1823. 
14. A thin soft silk, used for linings. Also 
called Persia or P. silk. 1838. 5. = PER- 
SIENNES 1786, 

Persic (pg. sik), a. and sb. 1606. [- L. 
Persicus, t. Perse Persians; see -Ic.] A. adj. 
= Persian a. B. sb. The Persian tongue 
1753. 

lPersicaria (pSasiké*.rii), 1597. [- med. 
L. persicaria peachwort, water-pepper, f. L. 
persicum (malum) peach + -aria -ARY' . 
The plant Polygonum persicaria, or Peach- 
wort. 

Persico(t (ps. siko, kde, kt). 1709. [- 
Fr. persicot (XVII), dim. of Savoy dial. perse 
peach — L. persicum (malum).] A cordial 
made by macerating the kernels of peaches, 
apricots, etc. in spirit. 

lPersiennes (pdafie-nz, persyen), 
1842. 
see 


8b. pl. 
[Fr., fem. pl. used subst. of tpersien: 
-] Outside window-shutters, or 
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blinds, made of light laths horizontally 
fastened to a frame, so as to be movable, 
like those of Venetian blinds. 

Persiflage (pó-miflàs, lipereifülàs). 1757. 
Fr., f. persifler banter, f. per- for par- + 
siffler whistle; see Adk.] Light banter or 
raillery; a frivolous manner of treating any 
subject. So Persifleur (persiflör), a person 
addicted to p. 

Persimmon (pausi-mon). 1612. [Early 
forms pulchamin, pessemmin, posimon — 
Algonquian word repr. by Cree pasiminan, 
Lenape pasimenan.] 1. The plum-like fruit 
of the tree Diospyros virginiana; the 
American Date-plum; it is very astringent 
until softened by frost, when it becomes 
sweet and edible. Also, The large red fruit 
of the Japanese species D. kaki. 2. (More 
fully p.-tree.) The tree Diospyros virginiana 
(N.O. Ebenacex). Also applied to Japanese 
P., D. kaki, and other species. 1737. 

Persist (pousi-st), v. 1538. [- L. persistere, 
f. per PER-* 2 + sistere stand.] I. intr. To 
continue firmly or obstinately in a state, 
opinion, purpose, or course of action, esp. 
against opposition. b. To persist in saying 
or asserting 1698. 2. To remain in existence; 
to last 1760. 

1. Thus to p. In doing wrong, extenuates not 
wrong SHAKS. b. [Callisthenes] persisted. in his 
innocence to the last GOLDSM. The Calyx.. 
Persisting, till the Fruit is come to Maturity 
1700. Hence Persi'ster (rare) one who persists. 

Persistence (pousisténs). 1546. [In XVI — 
Fr. persistance, f. persister PERSIST; subseq. 
refash. after late and med. L. persistentia; see 
“ANCE, -ENCE.] 1, The action or fact of per- 
sisting; obstinate continuance in a particular 
course. Also = PERSISTENCY 1, 2, Con- 
tinued existence in time or (rarely) in space; 
endurance; continuous occurrence 1621. 

2. P. of an impression, the continuance of a sensi- 
ble esp. of a visual) impression after the exciting 
cause is removed. P. of force or energy, p. of 
matter, names for the two principles of the con- 
servation of energy and the permanence of 
matter. 

Persistency (pousisténsi) 1597. It. PER- 
SISTENCE: see -ENCY; in XVI perh. — med. L. 
persistentia.] 1. The quality of persisting or 
being persistent; also = PERSISTENCE 1. 2. = 
PERSISTENCE 2. 1833. 

Persistent (pausi-stént), a. 1826. [f. PER- 
SISTENCE, or PERSIST, after insist/insistence/ 
insistent; see -ENT.] 1. Persisting in some 
action, course, etc., esp. against opposition, 
or in spite of failure 1830. 2. Existing con- 
tinuously in time; enduring 1853. b. Of an 
action or condition: Continuous; constantly 
repeated 1857. 3. spec. a. Zool. and Bot. Of 
parts of animals and plants (as the horns, 
hair, calyces, etc.): Remaining after the 
period at which such parts in other cases 
fall off or wither; permanent; continuing; 
opp. to deciduous or caducous 1820. b. Geol. 
Of a stratum: Extending continuously over 
the whole area occupied by the formation 
1833. Hence Persi-stently adv. So Per- 
stating ppl. a. (in sense 3). Persi-stingly 

lv. 


Persistive, a. 1606. [f. PERSIST v. + 
Ak. ] Persisting, tending to persist. 

Person (pà-son, pé-as’n), sb. ME. L- OFr. 
persone (mod. personne) :- L. persona mask 
used by a player, one who plays a part, 
character acted (dramatis persona’), charac- 
ter or capacity in which one acts, person as 
having legal rights, human being, in Christ- 
lan use of the Trinity (for Gr. ózóoracis). 
See Parson.] I. A part played in a drama, 
or in life; hence, function, office, capacity; 
guise, semblance; character in a play or 
story. (Now chiefly in the phr. in the p. of = 
"He comes to di 

fe comes ist „or to present . 
Moone-shine SHARSS e 5 

II. An individual human being; a man, 
woman, or child ME. b. (Now only with 
qualification) A man or woman of distinction 
or importance; a personage. late ME. 

Ninety and nine iust persons Luke 15:7. A p. in 
trade Miss BURNEY. Young p., a young man or 
young woman; now esp. the latter, when the 
Speaker does not desire to specify her position as 
woman or ‘lady’; They are not young ladies, 
they are young persons W. S. GILBERT. b. A 
man of my parts and talents. is a p. DRYDEN. 


PERSONAL 


III. 1. The living body of a human being; 
either (a) the actual body, as distinct from 
clothing, etc., or from the mind or soul, or 
(b) the body with its clothing, etc. Usu. with 
of or possessive. ME. tb. (With qualitying 
adj.) A man or woman of (such and such) a 
figure 1805. 2. The actual self of a man or 
woman, individual personality. With of or 
poss. late ME. 

1. For her owne P., It beggerd all description 
SHAKS. One of his advantages was a fine p. GEO. 
ELIOT. b. A fair persone he was and fortunat 
CHAUCER. A pale thin p. of a man STERNE. 2. 
Phr. His (own) p. = himself; your p. = yourself, 
you personally. 

IV. Law. A human being (natural p.) or 
body corporate or corporation (artificial p.), 
2e rights or duties recognized by law 

44. 

V. Theol. a. Applied to the three modes of 
the divine being in the Godhead (Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit) which together consti- 
tute the Trinity ME. b. The personality of 
Christ, esp. as uniting the two natures, 
divine and human 1562, 

a. pe trinite pat is o god and persones pre ME. 
VI. Gram. Each of the three classes of pro- 
nouns, and corresponding distinctions in 
verbs, denoting respectively the person 
speaking (first p.) the person spoken to 
(second p.), and the person or thing spoken of 
(third p.); each of the different forms or 
inflexions expressing these distinctions 1520. 
VII. Zool. Each individual of a compound 
or colonial organism; a zooid 1 
Phr. Zn one's (own) p., formerly also in (one's) 
proper p.: fa. = in person; b. In one's own charac- 
ter (not as representing another) In p.: p 
sonally; oneself. In the p. of (in his or her p.): 
as the representative of; b. embodied in; i 
personated in; (as) personally represented by. To 
accept, respect. persons, or the p. of any one, to 
look upon with favour (see Ps, 82:2, Luke 20:21, 
Rom. 2:11, etc.). 
fPe'rson, v. 

Mir. 

Persona (pousó"nà). [L.; s00 PERSON sb.] 
1. P. grata (re. ta), an acceptable person or 
personage: orig. applied to a diplomatie 
representative who is personally acceptable 
to the personage to whom he is accredited. 
2. In propria persona: sce IN Lal. prep. 

Personable (pó-1sonüb'l), a. late ME. If. 
PERSON sb, (see III, IV) + -ABLE.] 1. Having 
a well-formed person; handsome; present- 
able. (Now chiefly in literary use.) f2. Law. 
Having the status of a legal person (PERSON 
8b. IV), and as such competent to maintain a 
plea in court, or to take anything granted or 
given —1000. 

l. Certainly, he was a p. young man 1890. 
Hence Pe:rsonableness, personal handsomeness. 

Personage (pó-isonéds). 1461. H. PERSON 
+ -AGE; partly - med. L. personagium effigy, 
eccl. benefice (see PARSONAGE), partly — mod. 
Fr. (senses 3—5).] tfl. A representation or 
figure of a person —1711. 12. — PERSON sb. 
III. 1. -1785. tb. = PERSON sb. III. 1 bi 
—1807. 3. A person of high rank, distinction, 
or importance; a person of note. (Orig. 
always with great or the like.) 1503. b. A 
person; a man or woman (of unspecified 
status) 1555. t4. The sort of person any one 
is—1598. 5. One of the characters of a drama, 
dramatic poem, story, etc. 1573. b. Hence, 
the acting of such a character, the part acted 
1559. 

2. The Armenians are. .of comely P. 1680. 3. He 
was fast becoming a p. DISRAELI. b. That ready- 
witted and helpful p. 1890. 5. Only three speak- 
ing personages should appear at once upon RE 
stage JOHNSON. b. Phr. To take upon oneself, pui 
on, play, assume the p. of; also fig. and transf. in 
to represent the p. of. 

Personal (pó-isonül), a. (s.) late ME. [7 
OFr. personal, -el (mod. personnel) — 
personalis, f. persona; see PERSON, AL J 
1. Of, pertaining to, concerning or affecting 
the individual person or self; individual; 
private; one's own. 2. Done, made, per- 
formed, held, etc. in person. late ME. tb. 
Present or engaged in person —1617. 3. Of or 
pertaining to one's person, body, or figure: 
bodily. late ME. 4. Directed to, aimed at, or 
referring to some particular person or to one- 
Self personally, spec. in a hostile sense ot 
manner 1614. b. transf. Making, or addicte 


|f. prec.] = PERSONATE t. 4. 


PERSONALISM 


to, personal remarks or reflections 1607. 5. 
Of, pertaining to, or having the nature of a 
person, as opposed to a thing or abstraction 
1651. 6. Law. Opp. to real: ta. orig. in p. 
acíion (or plea), an action wherein the claim 
was the recovery of damages from the 
person; dist. from a real action, for the 
restitution of the thing itself, and from a 
mixed action in which both restitution and 
damages were demanded —1888. Hence b. 
p. property (estate, etc.), things recoverable 
in the personalty or by a personal action, i.e. 
chattels and chattel interests in land, or 
generally all property except land and those 
interests in land which pass on the owner’s 
death to his heir (cf. REAL) 1544. 7. Gram. 
Of or pertaining to the three persons; 
denoting one of these; esp. in p. pronoun 
1481. 

1. I know no personall cause, to spurne at him, 
But for the generall SHAKS. This is p. to himself 
1874. P. EQUATION, p. IDENTITY; see these 
words, 2. Bound by is to p. service in the 
cavalry 1844, Any p. interview 1880. b. When 
hee was personal in the Irish Warre SHAKS. 
3. He shall have no p. ill-usage Scorr. The p. 
ornaments of the Bronze age 1865. 4. P. in- 
vectives 1614, abuse 1801. ie strong p. vanity 
of the man 1830. b. Where have I been par- 
ticular? where p.? B. JONS. 5. Grief is certainly 
a p. affection, of which a quality is not capable 
1659. 6. P. contract, one which depends upon the 
existence, or the personal qualities, skill, or 
services of one of the parties; e.g. a contract of 
marriage. P. representative, an executor or 
administrator. 7. P. verb, a verb that has in- 
flexions for all three persons (opp. to impersonal; 
now rare). 

B. sb. pl. Personal matters or things; fspec. 
personal property, personalty. 1497. b. pl. 
Short for p. remarks (now rare), p. paragraphs 
(U.S.). p. pronouns (rare). 

Personalism (p5-asoniiliz’m). 1846. f. 
prec. + -ISM.] The quality or character of 
being personal; variously used to denote 
come personal theory, method, characteristic, 
ete, 

Personality (p5asone-liti). late ME. [- 
OFr. personalité (mod. -onn-) — late L. 
mersonalitas, f. L. personalis; see PERSONAL, 
Av.] 1. The quality or fact of being a 
person; that quality which makes a being 
personal. b. The property ascribed to the 
Deity of consisting of distinct persons (see 
PERSON sb. V.) 1492. c. Personal existence; 
personal identity 1835. 2. Distinctive in- 
dividual character, esp. when of a marked 
kind 1795. 3. A personal being, a person 
1678. 4, The fact of relating to an individual 
person, or to particular persons; spec. the 
quality of being aimed at an individual, esp. 
in a hostile way 1772. b. (Usu. in pL) A 
Statement or remark aimed at or referring 
to an individual person 1769. 5. Law. = 
PERSONALITY (rare) 1058. 

1. These capacities constitute p., for they imply 
consciousness and thought PALEY. c. The age of 
Homer is surrounded with darkness, his very p. 
with doubt RUSKIN. 4. He had attacked Wolsey 
himself with somewhat vulgar p. 1856. b. The 
Senator resorted to personalities 1850. 

Personalize (pó-xisonáloiz), v. 1727. lf. 
PERSONAL a. + E.] trans. To render per- 
sonal; to personify; to impersonate. Hence 
Pe:rsonaliza-tion. 

Personally (pó-isonüli), adv. late ME. If. 
PERSONAL d. + -LY*.] In a personal manner, 
capacity, etc. 1. In person: = (by) himself, 
themselves, etc. b. In objective sense, ex- 
Dressing the relation of an action, feeling, 
etc. to the actual person mentioned 1483. 
2. As a person 1597. 3. In one's personal 
capacity; as regards oneself; esp. ‘for 
myself’ 1849. 

1. He. must. answer the damage p. 1765. Phr. 
P. conducted, conducted by some one in person. 
The amended writ ought to have been served on 
them p. 1891. 2. God the Word, when He took 
human nature, came into it p. PUSEY. 3. P. I don't 
despair 1902. 

Personalty (pé-asdnalti). 1481. [- law 
AFr. personalté, f. personal; see PERSONAL, 
xi, vo.] fa. (See quot.) b. Personal 
goods, personal estate; also gen. personal 
belongings. 

a. Actions were said to be or to sound in the 
realty or in the p., according to the nature of the 
relief afforded therein. Next the terms, the realty, 


1561 


the p. were applied to the things recoverable in 
real or personal actions 1888. 

Personate (pd-asinét), a. 1597. I L. 
personatus masked, feigned, f. persona mask; 
see PERSON, -ATE*.] f1. Personated, counter- 
feit —1822. +2. Personal; impersonated 
—1689. 3. Bot. Mask-like; applied to a two- 
lipped corolla haying the opening between 
the lips closed by an upward projection of 
the lower lip, as in the snapdragon. (Dist. 
from ringent). 1760. 

Personate (péd-asdne't), v. 1591. 
personat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. personare 
(Boethius), f. persona; see PERSON, -ATE*.) 
1. trans. To act or play the part of (a charac 
ter in a drama, etc.); to act (a drama, etc.); 
to represent dramatically 1598. b. To assume 
the character of 1704. c. absol. To play or 
act a part 1642. 2. To pretend to be (another), 
usually for purposes of fraud 1613. +3. To 
counterfeit (a quality) 1633. t4. To repre- 
sent (a person, etc.) in writing (esp. as saying 
so and so); occas., to symbolize 1693. 5. To 
stand for, represent, symbolize, signify; to 
stand in the place of; to impersonate. Now 
rare or Obs. 1611. 16. To represent as a 
person (rare) —1823. 

1. They [ie, Stage-players] can act to the life 
those whom mo 1647. c. The actor's first duty 
..i8..to p. SIR H. IRVING. 2. A yong woman. 
that personated a man 1694. 3. His sorrow is not 
personated 1633. 5. Cymb. v. v. 454. Hence 
Pe'rsonated ppl. a. acted, feigned; also = prec. 
3. Persona - tion, the action of personating (in 
various senses). Pe-rsonator. 

Personeity (p5isdni-Iti). rare. 1822. [irreg. 
f. PERSON, after corporeity.] a. That which 
constitutes a person. b. concr. A personal 
being. COLERIDGE. 

Personification (pousg:nifiké'fon). 1755. 
|f. next; see -FICATION.] 1. The act of per- 
sonifying; esp. as a rhetorical figure or 
Species of metaphor. b. An imaginary 
person conceived as representing a thing or 
abstraction 1850. 2. A person or thing 
viewed as embodying a quality, etc., or as 
exemplifying it in a striking manner; an 
‘incarnation’ (of something) 1807. 3. A 
dramatie representation, or literary des- 
eription, of a person or thing 1814. 

1. The personifications of church and country as 
females 1875. 2. He was popularly regarded as 
the p. of the Latitudinarian spirit MACAULAY. 

Personify (pousenifoi) v. 1727. [- Fr. 
personnifier (Boileau), f. personne; see 
PERSON, -FY.] 1. trans. To figure or represent 
(a thing or abstraction) as a person, esp. in 
speech or writing; in art, to symbolize by a 
figure in human form. 2. To embody (a 
quality, etc.) in one's person or self; to 
exemplify in a typical manner. Chiefly in 
pa. pple. 1803. 

1. Greek philosophy has a tendency to p. ideas 
JowzTT. 2. The natives of this country are rash- 
ness personified 1803. Hence Perso'nifler, one 


who personifies. 

fPersonize (po-isonoiz), v. 1593. f. PER- 
SON + IE.] I. intr. To act a part —1593. 2. 
trans. To personify —1702. 

2. Milton has Personiz'd them 1734. 

Personnel (poaséne-l). 1857. [Fr., subst. 
use of personnel adj., as contrasted with 
malériel.] The body of persons engaged in 
any service or employment, esp. in a public 
institution, as an army, navy, hospital, etc. ; 
the human equipment (of an institution, 
eto. ). 

fPerspe:ction. 1549. [- late L. perspectio, 
f. as next; see -ION.] A looking through, into, 
or at something; contemplation; outlook. 
lit. and fig. 1682. 

Eye-gate was the place of p. BUNYAN. 

Perspective (peuspe-ktiv), sb. late ME. 
[- med. L. perspectiva (sc. ars), subst. use of 
fem. of late L. perspectivus (Boethius), f. 
perspect-, pa. ppl. stem of perspicere look at 
closely, f. per PER-! 1 + specere look.] I. tl. 
The science of sight; optics —1658. 12. An 
optical instrument for viewing objects with 
—1789. 

2. Phr. To look through the wrong end of the p., to 
pu upon something as of less importance than 

8. 
II. 1. The art of delineating solid objects 


upon a plane surface so as to produce the 
same impression of relative positions and 
magnitudes, or of distance, as the actual 


PERSPIRATORY 


objects do when viewed from a particular 
point. (Formerly also pl. in same sense.) 
1583. b. transf. The appearance presented by 
visible objects, in regard to relative position, 
apparent distance, etc. c. Mod. Geom. = 
Homonoey 4. 1857. d. fig. The proportion in 
which the parts of a subject are viewed by 
the mind 1605. 2. coner. A drawing or 
picture in perspective; a ‘view’ 1044. tb. 
A picture or figure constructed so as to pro- 
duce some fantastic effect —1010. 3. A visible 
scene, view, or prospect; esp. a vista 1620, 

1. AERIAL p., ISOMETRIC p., LINEAR p.: see these 
words. Angular or oblique p., that in which 
neither side of the principal object is parallel to 
the plane of delineation. d. Evolution. .has 
thrown the universe into a fresh p. 1894, 2. 
Hogarth’s lively p. of Cheapside THACKERAY, b. 
Rich II, n. ii, 18. 3. The lofty towers and long 
5 of the church GRAY. fig. I saw a long 
p. of felicity before me GOLDSM. 

Phr. In p., a. in mental view; in prospect; b. 
drawn or viewed in accordance with the principles 
of p.; also fig. 

III. Close inspection; insight —1049. 

Perspective (poispe-ktiv), a. late ME. 
E late L. perspectivus; see prec., -IVE.] 
I. t1. Relating to sight; optical —1592. 12. 
Useful for looking or viewing; applied to 
various instruments, etc. Usu. in phr. p. 
glass = prec. I. 2, Also fig. 1720. 

II. Of or pertaining to, or drawn according 
to, perspective 1606. Hence Perspe'ctively 
adv. toptically; tclearly; in perspective. 

+Pe-rspicable, a. 1660. [- late L. per- 
spicabilis (after conspicabilis), or f. contemp. 
Eng. conspicable by substitution of prefix. 
Cf. med.L. perspicari see clearly.] Capable 
of being beheld; visible 1665. 

Perspicacious (póaspiké^fos) a. 1616. 
[f. L. perspicax, -ac-, f. perspicere; see 
PERSPECTIVE sb., -ACIOUS.] 1. Of clear and 
penetrating sight; clear-sighted. arch. 2. Of 
penetrating mental vision or discernment 
1640. Hence Perspica · cious- Iy adv., - ness. 

Perspicacity (pduspikee-siti), 1548. [= Fr. 
perspicacité or late L. perspicacitas, f. L. 
perspicax; see prec., -ITY.] 1. Keenness of 
sight. Obs. or arch. 1607. 2. Clearness of 
understanding; penetration, discernment. So 
Pe · rspicacy. 

tPe-rspicil. 1611. [~ mod. L. perspicillum, 
1. L. perspicere see through + -illum dim. 
and instr. suffix. Cf. med. I. perspicilia *lu- 
nettes.] An optic glass; a lens; a telescope 
or microscope. Also fig. 1680. 

Perspicuity (pdaspikia-Iti). 1477. [- L. 
perspicuitas, f. perspicuus, f. perspicere; sce 
PERSPECTIVE sb., -ITY.] tl. Transparency, 
translucency —1750. 2. Clearness of state- 
ment or exposition; lucidity 1546. +3. Con- 
spicuousness (rare) -—1034. 4. improp. 
Perspicacity 1662. 

Perspicuous (poispi-kiu,os), a. 1477. If. as 
prec. + -OUS.] fl. Transparent, translucent 
-1750. 2. Clear; clearly expressed, lucid; 
evident 1586. b. Of persons: Clear in state- 
ment or expression 1593. +3. Conspicuous 
—1805. J4. improp. Perspicacious (rare) 1584. 

2. The most p. and energetick language Bos- 
WELL. b. Prethee.., be plaine and p. with mee 
DEKKER. Hence Perspi:cuous-ly -ness. 

Perspirable (pozspoi?ráb'l, a. 1604. (f. 
PERSPIRE + ALR, partly through Fr. 
perspirable (Paré).] 1. Capable of perspir- 
ing; liable to perspire. b. Of, pertaining to, 
or attended with perspiration 1805. 12. 
Liable to be blown through; airy —1669. 3. 
Capable of being thrown off in perspiration 
1646. 

1. b. P. em point of perspiration. Hence Per- 
spirabi-lity, liability to perspire. 

Perspiration (pózspiréfon). 1611. L- Fr. 
perspiration (Paré), f. perspirer, f. L. 
perspirare; see  PERSPIRE, -ATION.] 11. 
Breathing out or through —1710. 12. Evapora- 
tion, exhalation —1707. 3. The excretion of 
moisture through the pores of the skin; 
sweating 1626. 4. concr. That which is 
perspired; sweat 1725. 

Perspirative (pozspoi?-rátiv, pà-1spire!tiv), 
a. rare. 1730. [f. PERSPIRE v. + -ATIVE, after 
purgative.] = next. 

Perspiratory (pouspoi*rüteri) a. 1725. f. 
PERSPIRAT(ION + -ORY'] 1. Promoting or 


PERSPIRE 


subservient to perspiration. 2, Of, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of perspiration 1805. 

Perspire (peuspoi"a), v. 1646. [- Fr. 
tperspirer (Paré) — L. perspirare breathe 
every where, f. per PER-! 1 + spirare breathe.] 
Tl. intr. Of the wind: To breathe gently 
through. HERRICK, 12. intr. Of any volatile 
matter: To pass out or escape through pores; 
to evaporate; to exhale —1709. 3. intr. To 
give out watery fluid through the pores of 
the skin. (Now the ordinary sense.) 1725. 4. 
trans, To give off (liquid) through pores, 
either insensibly as vapour, or sensibly as 
moisture; said of organic bodies. Also fig. 


1707. 

2. The cork being. . us, part of the spirits. . p. 
1076, 4. After the blossom unfolds it perspires a 
sweet honey-like fluid 1837. 

Perstringe (pezstriend3), v. 1549. [- L. 
perstringere, f. PER- 2 + stringere tie, 
bind.] 1. To censure; to criticize adversely. 
12. To touch on; to glance at 1797. t3. To 
dull (the eyes, or light); to dazzle; to dim 
1004. Hence Perstri · ot ion (rare), stricture. 

Persuadable (porswé'-dib’l), a. 1530. [f. 
PERSUADE v. + -ABLE.] fl. Persuasive —1530. 
2. = PERSUASIBLE 2. 1598. Hence Persuada- 
BER Persua:dableness; Persua:dably 

lv. 

Persuade (poiswé^d), v. 1513. [- L. 
persuadére, f. per PER-' 1 + suadére advise, 
recommend. Cf. (O)Fr. persuader.] 
persuade a person. 1. trans. To induce (a 
person) to believe something. Const. that 
(a thing is 80); of (a fact, etc.), rarely indo, 
out of (a belief, etc.). Somewhat arch. Also 
refl. Also absol. b. pa. pple. Led to believe; 
assured, sure 1553. 2, To prevail upon (a per- 
son) to do something. Const. fo with inf.; to, 
unto, into (an action); also from, out of. Also 
absol. 1513. t3. To seek to induce (a person) 
to (or from) a belief, a course of action, etc. ; 
eo assure (one) that; to counsel strongly 


-1801. 

1. These. .perswade women that they can fore- 
tell them their fortune 1600. refl. Yet can I not 
8 me thou art dead Mir. 2. To p. the 

dy into a private marriage 1771. The man was 
persuaded to open the door 1875. 

II. To persuade a thing. t1. To induce be- 
lief of (a fact, statement, etc.); to prove 
-1085. 2. To lead one to do or practise; to 
urge successfully upon one (arch.) 1538. +3. 
To urge (a statement, opinion, etc.) as 
credible or true; to go to prove, make 
probable —1687. t4. To commend to adop- 
tion, advise, advocate, recommend (an act, 
course, etc.) -1781. 
eee i DEORE et 

ience 8. 3. Disputing and perswa: 
Toomis concerning the Kingdom ‘of God Ere 


III. intr. To use persuasion; to succeed in 
bringing over or inducing 1520. 

How I BAS Sin how I praid, and kneel’d 
SHAKS. 1To p. with, to use persuasion with, 
plead with; occas., to prevail un pu. to prevail 
or avail with. Hence Persua* ppl. a. pre- 
vailed upon; convinced; induced by persuasion: 
tproved, Persua-ded-ly adv., -ness. 

Persuader (pezswédoa) 1538. [t. prec. 
+ -ER'.] One who or that which persuades; 
esp. (slang) a weapon, spurs, ete. 

Persuasible (pozswé'sb'l, -zIb'D, a. late 
ME. [- L. persuasibilis, f. as next; see 
-IBLE.] fl. Persuasive —1047. 2, Capable of 

ing persuaded; open to persuasion 1502. 
13. Credible, plausible —1643. Hence 
Persuasibility, Persua'sibleness, the 
quality of being p. Persua'sibly adv. 

Persuasion (poswé'-5on). late ME. I- L. 

persuasio, f. persuas-, pa. ppl. stem of 
persuadére; see PERSUADE, -ION. Cf. (O)Fr. 
mersuasion.] 1. The action, or an act, of 
persuading or seeking to persuade; the 
presenting of inducements or winning argu- 
ments to a person to induce him to do or be- 
lieve something. tb. An argument or 
inducement —1624. c. Persuasiveness 1601. 
2. a. The fact or condition of being persuaded; 
conviction, assurance 1534. b. with pl. A 
belief, conviction 1510. 3. spec. Religious 
belief or opinion; a creed 1623. Hence b. A 
sect holding a particular belief, a denomina- 
tion 1727. c. slang. Nationality; sex; kind; 
sort; description 1864. 


1562 


1. English Lords By his asion, are 
porem off SHARKS. c Tat ible that my de- 
serts to you Can lacke perswasion? SHAKS. a. 
My doubts were. .converted into a full p. 1777. 3. 

his Subjects of what perswasion soever Bk. 
Com. Prayer, Pref. The Roman Catholic p. 1813. 
b. The nes, a p. that reject pleasure as à 
peor evil 1863. c. A dark little man. .of 

rench p. 1903. 

Persuasive (poiswé'siv, -ziv), a. and sb. 
1589. [= Fr. persuasif, ire, or med. L. 
persuasivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] A. adj. 
Having the power of persuading; winning. 
B. sb. Something adapted to persuade; a 
motive or inducement presented 1041. 

A. A most p. Preacher 1639. Hence Persua:- 
sive-ly adv., -ness. So Persua'sory a. = PER- 
SUASIVE a. (now rare or Obs.). 

+Pe-rsue. Also parcy, etc. 1530. [app. 
orig. *parcee, *percee — Fr. percée act of 
piercing. Later confused with pursue.) 
Venery. The track of blood left by a stricken 
deer or other wounded beast of the chase 
-1001. 

Persulphate (pozss-lfet) 1813. [PR- II. 
b.] Chem. That sulphate which contains the 
greatest proportion of oxygen, or of the 
sulphuric acid radical 8O,; as p. of iron, now 
named ferric sulphate, Fe,(80,),; ete. 

Persulphide (pouss-lfoid). 1856. [PR- 
II.) Chem. That sulphide of any element or 
basic radical which contains the greatest 
proportion of sulphur; orig. called persul- 
phuret. 

Pert (pont), a. (sb., adv.) ME. [= OFr. apert 
L. apertus open, pa. pple. of aperire; partly 
blended with OFr. aspert, esperi i= L. 
expertus expert.) I. t1. Open, unconcealed ; 
manifest —1579. 12. Of personal appearance, 
a. (in early use) Beautiful. b. (later) Smart, 
dapper. 1084. II. ta. Expert, skilled; 
ready 1500. b. Sharp, intelligent; adroit, 
clever. late ME. III. 1. Forward in speech 
and behaviour; saucy, ‘cheeky’, malapert. 
Now the ordinary sense. late ME. fb. As a 
vague expression of disfavour —1752. 2. 
Bold (esp. in a bad sense); forward; audaci- 
ous. Obs. (exc. as merged in prec.) 1535. 
3. Lively; brisk, sprightly; in good spirits, 
‘jolly’. Often used of the state of an 
invalid: 'bright', 'chirpy' (esp. in form 
pearl), Now dial. and U.S. 1581. 

1. The p. talk of children 1702. As p. a genius as 
the applause of a common-room ever. .spoiled 
DISRAELI. b. A p. bad apariment H. WALPOLE. 
3. The p. Fairies and dapper Elves MILT. 
Quick she had always been and “peart’, as we say 
on Exmoor BLACKMORE. 

B. sb. (the adj. used absol.) A pert person or 
thing. late ME. 

C. adv. or quasi-adv.: in various senses of 
theadj.late ME. Hence Pe'rt-ly adv., ness. 

Pertain (poité^n), v. [Late ME. partene, 
-teine repr. tonic stem of OFr. partenir = L. 
pertinére extend, tend or belong (to), f. per 
PER-'1 + fenére hold; cf. CONTAIN.) I. intr. 
To belong; e.g. as a native, as part of a 
whole, as an accessory, as dependent, etc. 
Const. to. b. To belong as one's care or 
concern. To p. to: to concern. Obs. or arch. 
late ME. c. To be appropriate fo. late ME. 
2. To have reference, relate fo. late ME. 13. 
Phr. 4s perlains to (used impersonally), as 
e lo = as regards, in relation to. 

l. If she pertaine to life, let her speake too 
SHAKS. b. The cares of war P. to all men born in 
mermi totem as 

H is law ains, vor 
God himself 1770. ia deem 

Pertinacious (poatinéfos), a. 1626. [f. L. 
pertinax, -ac- (f. per PER- 4 + tenar 
tenacious) + -OUS.] Persistent or stubborn 
in holding to one's own opinion or design; 
resolute; obstinate. Chiefly as a bad quality. 
e or persistently continuing 

P. importunity 1626. As p. as ivy cl 
wall 1805. Hence Pertina-clous-ly pees 

Pertinacity (põıtinæ-sīti). 1504. 
pertinacité or med. L. pertinacitas, f. as prec. 
see -ITY.] The quality of being pertinacious; 
persistency; usu. in a bad sense: perverse 
5 or stubbornness. So +Pe-rtinacy. 


fPe-rtinate, a. 1534. lirreg. formation, 
perh. after intimate, intimacy, etc.) = PER- 


PERUSAL 
TINACIOUS —1552. So +Pe-rtinately adv. late 
ME. 


Pertinence (póutinens) late ME. [In 
sense 1 — OFr. parlenance, pertinence, f. 
partenant, pr. pple. of partenir (see PERTAIN); 
in 2 f. PERTINENT; seo -ENCE.] +1. = PURTEN- 
ANCE, APPURTEN. 2. The fact 
of being pertinent 1659. 


Pertinency (pé-atinénsi). 1598. [f. as 
PERTINENCE; see -ENCY.] 1, The quality of 
being pertinent; relevancy, appositeness. 


12. = APPURTENANCE 1. 1651. 

1. Loving p., and by consequence brevitie 
FLORIO. 

Pertinent (p5-xtinént), a. and sb. late ME. 
[- (O)Fr. pertinent or L. pertinens, ent-, pr. 
pple. of pertinére; sce PERTAIN, -ENT.] 
A. adj. 11. Pertaining or belonging (to) 1685. 
+2. Appropriate, suitable in nature or 
character 1007. 3. Pertaining to the matter 
in hand; relevant; apposite. Const. to, 
late ME. 

3. Judges who make p. remarks on the case 
JowETT. 

B. sb. (Chiefly Sc.) A minor property, 


appurtenance. Usu. in pl. late ME. Hence 
Pe'rtinent-ly adv., -ness (rare). 
Perturb (pontb ab), v. late M [- OFr. 


pertourber — L. perturbare, I. per PER-! 2 + 
turbare disturb, confuse.) 1. (rans. To dis- 
turb greatly (physically); to unsettle, de- 
range, throw into confusion. 2. To disturb 
greatly (mentally); to ngitate, discompose 


2. His childish imagination was perturbed at a 

henomenon for which he could not account 
Bcorr. Hence fPertu'rbance, great disturbance; 
molestation; perturbation. Perturbed ppl. d. 
disquieted, agitated; confused, deranged. Per- 
tu:rbedly adv. Pertu'rber, a disturber, troubler, 

Perturbate (pS-rtoabe't, poatd-abe't), a. 
1570. [- L. perturbatus, pa. pple. of pertur- 
bare; see next, -ATE*.] Disturbed, put out of 
order. 

Perturbate (p5-atorbe't, postd-abe't), v. 
rare. 1647. [= perturbat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
perturbare; see PERTURB, -ATE*] (rans. = 
PERTURB. Hence Pe-rturbator (now rare) = 
PERTURBER, b 

Perturbation (pSitorbé'-fon). late ME. 
I- (O)Fr. perturbation — L. perturbatio, f. as 
prec.; see -I0N.] 1, The action of perturbing; 
the fact or condition of being perturbed; 
disorder; mental agitation; trouble. Also 
occas. cause of disturbance. 2. Disturbance 
of the regular order or course 1567. 
Astron. The deviation of a heavenly body 
from its theoretically regular orbit, caused 
by the attraction of bodies other than n 
primary, or by the imperfectly spherical 
form of the latter 1812. 

1. Rich. III, v. iii. 161, 2 Hen. IV, IV. V 23. 
These various perturbations of mind, which are 
characteristic of a bad conscience NEWMAN. 
Hence Perturba-tional a. of, pertaining to, 0 
the nature of p. e Aust 

Perturbative (poito-ibütiv, pó-itoabe't m 
a. 1638. [- late and med. L. perturbativus, i- 
as prec.; see -IVE.) Causing or apt to cause 
perturbation or disturbance. f 

Pertuse (poatid-s), a. rare. 1721. [o g 
pertusus, pa. pple. of pertundere Lino d 
bore into a hole, f. per PER-' 1 + tun 155 
beat.) Bored through, pierced with ho 20 
spec. in Bot., applied to a leaf. So Pertu s : 
a. tPertu'sion, the action of punching 
boring; a hole punched or bored 1626. n 

Pertussis (poito-sis) 1799. [modb ^ 
PER-!4 + tussis cough.) Path. = WHOOPING 
couGH. Hence Pertu-ssal a. 

Peruke (per x), sb. 1547. [- Fr. perruque 
(xv, thead of hair) = It. perrucca, par oe 
of unkn. origin. Seo PERIWIG.] 11. E: 
natural head of hair -1590. 2. A bert eng he 
wig 1505. 3. attrib., as p.- block, ete. With 
Hence Peru-ke v. trans. rare, to furnish w. 
ap. ) * 

Perule (pera). 1825. [- Fr. pérule © 
mod. L. perula, dim. of pera — Gr. mipa s J 
wallet.] Bot. ta. The covering of à NU dob 
The scaly covering of a leaf-bud. c. A ki € 
sac formed by the adherent bases of the 
lateral sepals in certain orchids. "T 

Perusal(pérz-zàl. 1600. (f. next + -^"* 


PERUSE 


1. Survey, examination, scrutiny, Obs. or 
arch. 1002. 2. A reading through or over. 

1. He fals to such perusall of my face, As he 
would draw it SHAKS. 

Peruse (pérü-z), v. 1479. [prob. based on 
AL. *perusare, perusitare use up (xiv), f. L. 
per PER- 4 + Rom. *usare (see USE v.), L. 
usilari use often, frequent. f. us- USE sb.] 
T1. trans. To use up —1570. t2. trans. To go 
through, deal with, describe, examine (a 
number of things) one by one —1716. b. To 
consider in detail (arch.) 1533. c. To travel 
through scrutinizingly. Obs. exc. dial, 1523. 
3. intr. tTo go from one to another of a series, 
to continue; to travel (joc.) 1523. 14. trans. 
To go over (a writing, etc.) again; to revise 
—1032. tb. To go through (a book) critically; 
to criticize; to set forth or expound critically 
—1551. 5. To read through or over; hence 
(loosely) to read 1532. 

2. b. My self I then perus'd, and Limb by Limb 
Survey'd MILx. 5. I will show what to turn over 
unread and what to p. STEELE. Hence Peru:se 


sb. {perusal ; sailors’ collog. a ‘look round’ ashore. 
Peru'ser. 
Peruvian (péri-viin), a. (sb) 1008. 


[f. mod.L. Peruvia, latinized name of the 
country, + -AN.] Of, pertaining to, or native 
to Peru, in South America. 

P. bark, the bark of the Cinchona tree; see 

BARK 8b.' 6, CINCHONA. 

B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Peru. b. pl. 
Peruvian stocks, bonds, ete. 1656. 

Pervade (poavé!-d), v. 1653. [- L. per- 
vadere, f. per PER-! 1 + vadere go, walk.) 1. 
trans. To pass through; to flow or extend 
through. Now rare 1656. 2. To diffuse itself 
throughout; to permeate, saturate 1059. b. 
intr, To diffuse itself. Now rare. 1653. 

1. I pervaded Westminster Hall and looked into 
most of the Courts 1892. 2. An ardent spirit of en- 
quiry pervaded..Europe 1791. Hence Perva:d- 
ing-ly adv., -ness. Perva-sion, the action of 
pervading ; the condition of being pervaded. Per- 
visive d. having the quality or power of 
pervading; -ly adv.; -ness. 

Perverse (po1voó-as), a. late ME. [-(O)Fr. 
pervers, -e — L. perversus, -a, pa. pple. of 
perverlere PERVERT v.] 1. Turned away from 
what is right; perverted; wicked. b. In- 
correct; wrong 1508. c. spec. Of a verdict: 
against the weight of evidence or the direc- 
tion of the judge on a point of law 1854. 2. 
Obstinate or persistent in what is wrong; 
self-willed or stubborn (in error) 1579. 3. 
Disposed to be obstinately contrary to what. 
is true or good or to go counter to what is 
reasonable or required. late ME. tb. Of 
things or events: Adverse, unpropitious 
1713. 

1. 0 faithless and p. generation, how long shall I 
be with you Matt. 17:17. 2. P. neglect of the most. 
salutary precepts JOHNSON. 3. I married the most 
p. woman in the world 1660. Hence f Perversed 
ppl. a. (chiefly Sc.) = sense 1; t-ly adv.; t-ness. 
Perve'rse-ly adv., -ness. 

Perversion (porvó-ifon) late ME. [- L. 
perversio, f. pervers-, pa. ppl. stem of 
pervertere; see PERVERT v., -ION. Cf. Fr. 
perversion.) The action of perverting or 
condition of being perverted; turning aside 
from truth or right; diversion to an im- 
proper use; corruption, distortion; spec. 
change to error in religious belief (opp. to 
CONVERSION II. 1); transf. a perverted form of 
something, 

Women to govern men,. .slaves freemen, being 
total violations and perversions of the laws of 
nature and nations BACON, 

Perversity (poavd-asiti). 1528. [- (O)Fr. 
perversité or L. perversitas, f. perversus; sce 
PERVERSE, -ITY.] Perverseness. 

Perversive (porvó-miv), a. 1817. f. 
PERVERT v., after subvert/subversive; see 
“IvE.) Having the character or quality of 
perverting in nature, character, or use. 

Pervert (porvé-at), v. late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
merverlir, or its source L. pervertere turn 
round or the wrong way, overturn, ruin, 
corrupt, f. per PER-' 2, 3 + vertere turn.) 
Tl. To turn upside down; to upset; to sub- 
vert —1056. 2. To turn aside from its right 
course, aim, meaning, etc. late ME. tb. 
To divert SHAKS. 3. trans. To turn (a person, 
the mind, etc.) away from right opinion or 
action; to lead astray; to corrupt. late ME. 
b. spec. To turn (any one) aside from a right 


1563 


religious belief or system. late ME. c. intr. 
To become a pervert. late ME. 

2. They perverted the course of justice 1808. 3. 
How He [Satan] in the Serpent had perverted 
Eve, Her Husband shee MILT. Hence +Perve:rt 
a. perverted, Pervert (pj ivoit) sb. one who has 
been perverted or corrupted; an apostate. 
Perve:rter, one who perverts (a person or 
Eun Perve'rtible a. capable of being per- 
verted. 


fPervestigate, v. 1610. [- pervestigat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. pervestigare, f. per PER-' 2 
+ vestigare track. Cf. INVESTIGATE v.] 
trans. To investigate diligently; to find out 
by research 1088. Hence tPervestiga-tion, 
diligent investigation —1715. 

tPe-rvial, a. rare. 1695. |f. L. pervius 
PERVIOUS + -AL'.] Pervious. CHAPMAN. Hence 
TPe'rvially adv. clearly. 

Pervicacious (póivikéfos), a. Now rare. 
1633. [f. L. pervicaz, -cac- stubborn (f. root 
pervic- of pervincere, f. PER- 1 + vincere to 
conquer, prevail against) + -I0U8.] Very ob- 
stinate; headstrong, wilful; refractory. 
Hence Pervica':cious-ly adv., -ness. 

Pervicacity (pózvike-siti). Now rare. 1604. 
lt. as prec. + Try. Cf. late and med.L. 
pervicacitas.] The quality or state of being 
pervicacious. So tPe'rvicacy 1537-1748. 

Pervious (póxvios) a. 1614. [f. L. per- 
vius (f. PER- 1 + via way) + -oUs.] 1. 
Allowing of passage through; lying open fo 
1631. b. esp. Permeable 1627. c. fig. (a) 
Fully intelligible, ‘transparent’; (b) Of a per- 
son or the mind: Accessible to influence or 
argument 1614. d. Zool. and Bot. Open, 
patent, patulous 1800. 2. Having the quality 
of passing through; pervasive, Now rare or 
Obs. 1684. 

1. Every Country is p. to a wise Man 1659. b. A 
coarse argillaceous gravel, p. to water 1807. Hence 
Pe-rviousness. 

Pes (piz). Pl. pedes (pe-diz). 1842. [L., 
= foot.] 1. Comp. Anat. The terminal seg- 
ment of the hind limb of a vertebrate animal. 
2. Bot. A foot-like part or organ; a peduncle. 

Peseta (pésé-tà). 1811. [Sp., dim. of pesa. 
weight — L. pensa, pl. of pensum. (see 
Pots). Cf. Peso.) A modern Spanish silver 
coin, equivalent to the French franc; now 
the unit of value in Spain. 

|Peshito (pdfi-to), Peshitta (péfi-tta), a. 
and sb. 1793. [Syriac p'&iffd ‘the Simple’ or 
*Plain'.] The principal version of the Old 
and New Testaments in ancient Syriac, 
sometimes styled the Syriac Vulgate. 

Peshwa (pé-Swa). 1098. [Pers. piéwa 
chief.] The chief minister of the Maratha 
princes (from ¢1660), who made himself in 
1749 the hereditary sovereign of the Maratha 
state. 

Pesky (pe-ski), a. U.S. collog. 1775. [poss. 
alt. of *pesty, f. Pest + -Y'] ‘Plaguy’, 
‘confounded’; annoying, disagreeable; hate- 
ful, abominable. 

Peso (pé-so). 1555. [Sp., = ‘weight’ :- L. 
pensum; see PESETA.] A coin, either of gold 
or silver, formerly current in Spain and its 
colonies; now, a standard silver coin used in 
most of the S. American republics. 

Pessary (pe-siri). late ME. (- late L. 
pessarium, repl. pessulum, f. late L. pessum, 
-us — Gr. necoós, -óv draughtboard, oval stone 
used in a game, medicated plug; see -ARY!.] 
1. Med. A medicated plug of wool, lint, etc., 
to be inserted in the neck of the womb, etc., 
for the cure of various ailments; a supposi- 
tory. 2. Surg. An instrument worn in the 
vagina to prevent or remedy various uterine 
displacements 1754. 

Pessimism (pe-simiz’m). 1794. [f. L. pes- 
simus worst + -ISM, after optimism.) t1. The 
worst condition possible; cf. OPTIMISM 2. 
—1812. 2. The tendency to look at the worst 
aspect of things; cf. OPTIMISM 3. 1815. 3. 
The doctrine that this world is the worst 
possible, or that everthing naturally tends to 
evil; opp. to OPTIMISM 1. 1878. 

Pessimist (pe-simist), sb. (a.) 1836. [f. as 
prec. + -IST; ef. Fr. pessimiste.] 1. a. One 
who habitually takes the worst view of 
things. b. One who holds the metaphysical 
doctrine of pessimism. B. adj. (the sb. used 
attrib.) Characterized by pessimism 1861. 

A p. view of the situation 1868. Hence Pessi- 


PESTILENT 


mi · stie, -al adjs. pertaining to, of the nature of, 
or characterized by pessimism; disposed to take 
the worst view of things; -ly adv. 

|Pessulus (pe-sizljs) 1890. [L., a bolt.] 
Anat. In some birds, the cartilaginous or 
bony bar extending vertically across the 
lower end of the windpipe, and forming part 
of the syrinx. 

Pest (pest). 1568. [- Fr. peste or L. pestis 
plague, contagious disease.] 1. Any deadly 
epidemic disease; pestilence; spec. the 
bubonic plague. Now rare. 2. Any thing or 
person that is noxious, destructive, or 
troublesome; a bane, curse, plague 1609. 

1. The p. came to Edinburgh 1637. 2. Philippe 
IV, the p. of France 1852. Comb. p.-cart (now 
Hist.), the cart used to carry away the bodies of 
the dead during a plague or pestilence. Hence 
1Pe'stful a. pestiferous, pestilential. 

Pestalozzian (pestülo-tsiün), a. (sb.) 1826. 
If. surname Pestalozzi AN.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to the system of education intro- 
duced by Jean Henri Pestalozzi (1746-1827), a 
Swiss teacher, which aimed at the develop- 
ment of the faculties in a natural order, 
beginning with the perceptive powers. B. 
sb. An adherent of the system of Pestalozzi 
1808. Hence Pestalo-zzianism, Pestalozzi's 
system of education. 

Pester (pe-stoa), v. 1524. [app. short for 
IwPEsTER, ENMPESTER, or OFr, empestrer 
(mod. empétrer), with which it is synon. in 
sense 1. In later use infl. by Pest, whence 
the sense *plague'.] fl. trans. To clog, 
embarrass, obstruct the movements of; to 
encumber (lit. and- fig.) -1070. 12. To ob- 
struct (a place) by crowding; to overcrowd 
—1748. +3. To crowd (persons or things in or 
into) -1686. 4. To annoy, trouble persistently, 
plague. (The current sense.) 1562, 

4. I pestered him with questions 1795. [Malabar] 
is..pestered with green adders 1796. Hence 
Peter sb. tobstruction; bother; nuisance. 
Hence Pe'sterer. Pe'sterment (Obs. exc. dial.), 
pestering or being pestered; Tovercrowding; 
annoyance, worry. Pe'sterous a. rare, having 
the quality of pestering; cumbersome; trouble- 
some. 

Pe-st-house. 1011. [f. PEST + HOUSE sb.] 
A hospital for persons suffering from any 
infectious disease, esp. the plague; a 
lazaretto. 

jPestiduct. 1624. [f. L. pestis plague + 
ductus Duct.) A channel of the plague, or of 
any infectious epidemic —1072. 

Pestiferous (pesti-féres), a. 1458. (f. L. 
pestifer, -ferus, f. pestis PEST; see -FEROUS. 
Cf. Fr. pestifere.] I. 1. Bringing pest or 
plague; noxious, deadly; of the nature of a. 
pest, pestilential 1542. 2, fig. Bearing moral 
contagion; mischievious, pernicious 1458. 

1. These women are a p. kinde of animals 1600. 
Regions almost desolated by p. exhalations 
HERSCHEL. 2. P. hordes of gamblers 1824. 

IL. [= Fr. pestiféré.] Plague-stricken 1665. 

Multitudes of poore p. creatures begging almes 
EVELYN. Hence Pesti-ferous-ly adv., -ness. 

Pestilence (pestiléns) ME. I (O)Fr. 
pestilence — L. pestilentia, f. pestilens, -ent-, 
also pestilentus; see next, -ENCE.] 1. Any 
fatal epidemic disease, affecting man or 
beast, and destroying many victims. b. spec. 
"The bubonic plague, the plague par excel- 
lence. late ME. 2. fig. That which is morally: 
pestilent; that which is fatal to the public 
peace or well-being. Now rare. ME. t3. 
"That which plagues in any way —1555. t4. 
As an imprecation —1612. 

1. The p. that walketh in darkness Ps. 91:6. b. 
This yere was the iij. great pestelens 1556. 2. 0 
flaterie! o lurkyng p. HOCCLEVE. 4. A verray p. Vp- 
on yow falle CHAUCER. Comb. p.-weed, -wort, 
the Butterbur, Petasites vulgaris (from its repute 
against the plague). 

Pestilent (pestilént) a. (adv.) late ME. 
[- L. pestilens, -ent-, also pestilentus, f. pestis 
Pest; see -ENT.] 1. Destructive to life; 
deadly; poisonous. 2. Infectious as a disease 
or epidemic; pestilential. Now rare. 1013. 
3. fig. Injurious to religion, morals, or public 
peace; noxious, pernicious 1518. 4. That 
pesters or annoys; plaguy. Often joc. 1592. 
+B. adv. Confoundedly; ‘plaguy’ —1700. 

A. 1. The influence of a p. planet 1564, P. opium 
1880. 2. Vapour, and Mist, and Exhalation hot, 
Corrupt and P. MILT. 3. P. books 1758. 4. What a 

„ knaue is this same SHAKS. B. Oth, II. i. 251. 

ence Pe'stilent-ly adv., -ness. 


PESTILENTIAL 


Pestilential (pestile-nfal), a. late ME. [- 
med. L. pestilentialis, f. L. pestilentia PESTI- 
LENCE; see -AL'.] 1. Producing or tending to 
produce pestilence; noxious to life or health; 
pestiferous. 2. Of the nature of or pertaining 
to pestilence, esp. bubonic plague 1530. 3. 
Morally baneful or pernicious 1531. 

1. A p. malignancy in the air, occasioned by the 
comet SWIFT. 2. A p. disease GIBBON. 3. So p., so 
infectious a thing is sin JER. TAYLOR. Hence 
Pestile-ntially adv. So +Pestilentious a. 

Pestle (pes'l, pesst', sb. ME. I- OFr. 
pestel — L. pistillum, dim. of *pistrum, f. pist-, 
pa. ppl. stem of pinsare pound; see -EL.] 1. 

instrument. (usu. club-shaped) for 
bruising or pounding substances in a mortar. 
Also fig. 2. Applied to various appliances for 
pounding, stamping, pressing, etc.; e.g., a 
Stamp, ete. 1004. 3. The leg of certain 
animals, used for food, esp. the haunch of a 
pig. Now dial. ME. 14. A constable's 
truncheon or club CHAPMAN. 15. Bot. Early 
form of PisTIL, q.v. 

1. P. and mortar, esp. those used by an apothe- 
cary in 5 drugs; hence taken as the 
symbol of the profession. 3. Phr. +The p. of a 
lark, fig. a trifle, something very small. 

Pestle, v. late ME. [= OFr. pesteler,- f. 
pestel; see prec.) I. trans. To beat, pound, or 
triturate, with or as with a pestle. 2. intr. To 
use or work with a pestle 1866. 

Pestology (pesto-lódsi) 1921. [f. PEST + 
-LoGy.] The study of pests, esp. of insect 


Pet (pet), sb.' 1508. [orig. Sc. and north. 
dial.; of unkn. origin; formally distinct from 
PzaT*] 1. Any animal that is domesticated 
or tamed and kept as a favourite, or treated 
with fondness; esp. applied to a lamb reared 
by hand. 2. An indulged (and, usu., 
spoiled) child 1508. b. Any person who is 
specially indulged; a darling, favourite. Also 
transf. of a thing. 1825. 3. attrib. a. Of an 
animal; kept as pet 1584. b. Specially 
cherished; favourite. Also (joc. or ironically) 
p. aversion, that which one specially dis- 
likes. 1832. c. Expressing fondness, en- 
dearing; chiefly in p. name (often hyphened), 
a hypocoristic name 1829. 

l. The other has transferred the amorous 
Passions of her first Years to the Love of Cronies, 
Petts and Favourities STEELE. 2. b. The p. of 
society 1902. 3. a. The P. Lamb Wonpsw. (title). 
b. My own particular p. scrubbing brush has been 
used for blackleading 1898. Hence Pet v.' to 
make a p. of; to indulge; to fondle; often in 
Pe'tting vbl. sb. 

Pet (pet), sb.* 1590. [orig. in phr. ttake the 
pet; of unkn. origin.] Offence at being (or 
feeling) slighted or not made enough of; a fit 
of ill humour from this cause. 

To take HOM) D», to take offence and become sulky. 
Hence Pet v.* intr. to be in a p.; to take offence at 
one's treatment; to sulk 1897. 

Petal (pel. 1726. [- mod.L. petalum 
(Fabio Colonna, 1649), in late L. metal plate - 
Gr. séraiov lamina, leaf, subst. use of n. of adj. 
wérados outspread, f. base zez-, as in merdvyvoda 
unfold.] Hot. Each of the divisions (modified 
leaves) of the corolla of a flower (see Co- 
ROLLA 2), esp. when separate. Hence Petali 
ferous a. bearing petals. Pe-taliform a. 
petaloid, Pe:taline a. pertaining to a p.: 
situated on a p.; consisting of petals; 
petaloid. Pe-talled, petaled a. having 
petals; also in parasynthetic compounds, as 

crimson-petalled, six-petalled. 

Petalism  (petàlizm). 1612. [ Gr. 
meraMGuós, f. méradov leaf; sce -ISM, PETAL.] 
Ane. Hist. A method of temporary banish- 
ment (for five years) practised in ancient 
Syracuse, similar to the OsrRACISM of 
Athens, but effected by writing the name 
of the person on an olive leaf. 

Petalite (pe-taloit). 1808. [f. Gr. séreAov 
leaf + Ark 2 b.] Min. A silicate of alumin- 
ium and lithium, occurring in whitish or 
greyish masses having leaf-like cleavage. 

Petalody (pe-tülosdi) 1869. If. Gr. mera- 
Aóó»s leaf-like, f. zéradov leaf, PETAL; see 
-ODE.] Bot. The condition of having other 
organs or parts of the flower modified into 
the form of petals; e.g., the stamens in most 
‘double’ flowers. 

Petaloid (pe-tăloid), a. 1730. [- mod.L. 
petaloideus, f. L. petalum PETAL; see -orp.] 
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1. Bot. Ot the form of, or resembling, a petal. 
b. Belonging to the Petaloidex, a division of 
monocotyledons having normally fiowers 
with ordinary coloured petals or p. parts, as 
lilies, orchids, etc. 1836. 2. Zool. Applied to 
the ambulacra of certain echinoids, which 
have a dilated portion and a tapering ex- 
tremity, suggesting the petals of a flower 
1862. So Petaloi-dal a. 

[Petalon (pe-talgn). 1678. I- Gr. zéraàov; 
see PETAL.] The plate of gold worn on the 
linen mitre of the Jewish high priest. 

Petalostichous (petalg-stikes), a. [f. mod. 
L. Petalosticha (f. Gr. néraàov leaf + or(xos 
TOW) + -oUs.] Zool. Having petaloid 
ambulacra; belonging to the division 
Petalosticha of Echinoids. 

Petalous (pe-tálos) a. rare. 1730. t. 
PETAL + -OUs.] Having petals: opp. to 
apetalous. 

Petard (pità-1d, piti-i), sb. 1598. - Fr. 
pétard, f. péter break wind; see ARD.] 1. 
A small engine of war used to blow in a door 
or gate, or to make a breach in a wall, eto.; 
orig. of metal and bell-shaped, later a 
cubical wooden box, charged with powder, 
and fired by a fuse. Also fig. 2. A kind of 
firework; a cracker 1634. 

1. To haue the enginer Hoist with his owne petar 
SHAKS. Hence tPeta-rd v. to blow open, or 
breach, with a p. tPetardee-r, -ier, a soldier 
who manages a p. 

Petasus (pe-tisis). 1599. [L. — Gr. 
méracos, f. root wer- spread out; see PETAL.] 
A low-crowned broad-brimmed hat worn by 
the ancient Greeks; also, the winged hat of 
Hermes. 

Petaurist (pitd-rist). 1656. I- Gr. merav- 
pris à performer on the zéravpov or spring- 
board; see -IST.] fil. An acrobat, tumbler, 
rope-dancer (rare) —1658. 2. Zool. Any 
marsupial of the genus Petaurista or sub- 
family Petaurinew, most of which have a 
parachute enabling them to take flying leaps; 
a flying phalanger, etc. 

Pet-cock. 1848. lapp. f. PET sb.' + Cock 
he! A small plug-cock fastened in a pipe or 
cylinder, as in a pump or a steam-engine, for 
purposes of draining or testing. 

Petechia (pitf kia); usu. in pl. petechiæ 
(Kii). 1704. [mod. L. — It. petecchie pl. skin 
eruption (whence Fr. pétéchie xvii) :— 
DOp.L. *peticula, dim. of L. petigo scab, 
eruption.] Path. A small red or purple spot 
in the skin caused by extravasation of blood, 
occurring in certain fevers, etc. So Pete-chial 
a. of the nature of, pertaining to, or charac- 
terized by petechim 1710. 

Peter (pitoz), sb. [In x11 Peter — eccl.L. 
Petrus — eccl. Gr. IIérpos, lit. ‘stone’, trans- 
lating Palestinian Aramaic képá (grecized 
Cephas) the rock, the surname conferred by 
Christ upon Simon Bar-jona (Matt. 16:17), 
historically known as St. Peter. A male 
Christian name; hence in many transf. uses, 
mostly referring directly or indirectly to St. 
Peter. 

1. Used in proverbial phrases in conjunction with 
Paul; esp. in to rob P. to pay Paul, to take away 
from one person, cause, ete. in order to pay 
another; to diseharge one debt by incurring 
another. late ME. 2. Thieves’ Cant. A portman- 
teau or trunk; a bundle or parcel 1668. 3. Blue 
Peter, see BLUE a. (also simply Peter). 

Comb, (St.) Peter’s bark, it, the (Roman) 
Catholic Church; (St.) Peter's fish, the haddock, 
or other fish, having marks affirmed in legend to 
have been made by St. Peter’s thumb and finger 
when he caught the fish for the tribute-money 
(Matt. 17:27); Peter's penny: see PETER-PENNY. 
St. Peter's wort (also (St.) Peterwort), (a) the 
Cowslip (= Herb Peter); (6) certain species of 
Hypericum; also Ascyrum; (c) Feverfew, Pyreth- 
rum parthenium. 

Peter (pitoi, v. slang or collog. 1812. 
[Of unkn. origin.) 1. trans. To stop, leave off 
(slang). 2. intr. To p. out (orig. U.S. Mining 
collog.): to run out and disappear (as a 
Stream, a vein of ore); to die out, fail 1805. 

Pe-ter-boat. 1540. [app. f. PETER sb. + 
Boat; cf. PETERMAN.] Local name (on the 
Thames, etc. for a decked fishing-boat 
smaller than a smack or yawl; also a 
dredger-man's double-ended boat. 

Peterman (prtoim&n) late ME. [app. f. 
PETER sb. (in allusion to the occupation of 
Simon Peter); cf. prec.] A fisherman. 
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Pe-ter-pe:nny, Peter's penny. Usu. in 
pl Peter's pence. ME. If. PETER sb. (in. 
ref. to the claim of the see of Rome to the 
patrimony of St. Peter) + PENNY.) 1. Hist, 
An annual tax or tribute of a penny from 
each householder having land of a certain 
value paid before the Reformation to the 
papalsee. 2. Applied to voluntary contribu- 
tions of Roman Catholics to the papal 
treasury since 1860. 

Petersham (pitoifüám) 1812, (f. Vis- 
count Petersham, c1812.] (attrib., or ellipt. as 
sb.) a. Name for a heavy overcoat or 
breeches formerly fashionable; also for the 
cloth of which such overcoats are made. b. 
A thick kind of ribbon of ribbed or corded 
silk, used for hatbands, etc. 

Petiole (pe- tio). 1753. [- Fr. pétiole = L. 
petiolus little foot, fruit-stalk, specialized by 
Linneus.} 1. Bot. The footstalk of a leaf, by 
which it is attached to the stem; a leaf-stalk, 
2. Zool. A slender stalk-like structure 
supporting some part, as the eye-stalk in 
certain Crustacea, etc. 1782. Hence Pe-tiolar 
a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a p. 
Pe:tiolate(d) adjs. having a p.; stalked; 
borne upon a p. Pe-tioled a. petiolate. 

Petiolule (pe-tidliul). 18 [- mod.L. 
petiolulus, dim. of petiolus; see prec., -ULE.] 
Hot. A partial or secondary petiole; the 
footstalk of a leaflet in a compound leaf. 
Hence Petio-lulate a. having, or borne upon, 
ap. 

Petit (tpe-tit), a. (sb.) ME. I- Fr. petit, 
fem. petite. See PxTTY.] +1. Of small size, 
small 1675. 12. = PETTY d. 2. —1750. 13. = 
PETTY d. 3. —1641. 4. In special collocations 
(rarely hyphened) as a var. of petty: Petit 


Bag, Officer: see Perry Baa, PETTY 
OFFICER; also petit „ TREASON, ete. 
5. P. point = TEXT. s 6. (pati) In 
mod.Fr. petit verre, a glass of liqueur 
lli. small glass] 1858. tB. sb. A junior 
schoolboy. Also transf. 1091. 

Petite (poti-t, péti-t), a. 171 Fr., fem. 


of petit; see prec.) t A vi of PETIT 
(without ref. to gender orsex). 2. Of a woman 
or girl: Little, of small stature or size, tiny 
1784. 3. In Fr. petite morale, minor morals; 
petite piéce, a minor performance; in pl. 
the minor writings of an author (formerly a8 
Eng. petite pieces) 1712. 

Petitio (piti-fio). 1706. [L.; see next.] 
The L. word for ‘asking, begging, petitioning, 
petition’, in some phrases: esp. ||P. inducia- 
rum (indidſié-, rim), Law = IMPARLANCE 2. 
1700; P. principii (piti-Jio prinsi-pi,oi). 
Logic (lit. taking the beginning or a principle 
for granted], the fallacy of taking for 
granted a premiss which is either equivalent 
to, or itself depends on, the conclusion; àn 
instance of this 1531. 

Petition (piti-fon), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
pétition — L. petitio, f. petit- pa. ppl. stem of 
petere aim at, lay claim to, ask, seek ; see -ION.] 
1. The action of formally asking, begging, 
supplicating, or humbly requesting. late 
ME. 2. A supplication or prayer; an en- 
treaty; esp. a solemn and humble prayer to 
the Deity, or to a sovereign or superior; also, 
one of the clauses of a prayer ME. b. transf. 
The thing asked or entreated 1440. 3. A 
formally drawn up request or supplication; 
esp. a written supplication addressed to a 
superior, or to a person or body in authority 
(as a sovereign or legislature), soliciting some 
favour, right, or mercy, or the redress 0l 
some wrong or grievance 1450. 4. Law. A 
formal application in writing made to a court 
(a) for judicial action concerning the matter 
of a suit then pending before it; (b) for 
something which lies in the jurisdiction of 
the court without an action, as a writ o 
habeas corpus, etc.; (c) in some forms of 
procedure initiating a suit or its equivalent 
1737. 15. Math. A postulate; an axiom 
1795. 

1. P., peaceable p., is the course COBBETT. 2. Our 


. in the Litany, against sudden death RUSKIN. 
b. Jul. C. II. i. 58. 3. Phr. P. and Advice (a 
Hist.), the Remonstrance presented by Parliamen 
to Cromwell on 4 Apr. 1057. P. of Right, the 

rliamentary declaration of the rights ve 
liberties of the 8 by King 
Charles I in 1628. 4. P. of right (Law), an ancient 
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Common Law remedy against the Crown for 
obtaining possession or restitution of real or 
personal property 1467. 

Petition (piti-fon), v. 1607. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To address a petition to; to make a 
humble request or supplication to; spec. to 
address a formal written petition to (a sover- 
eign, legislature, court, etc.) b. To beg for (a 
thing) 1631. 2. absol. or intr. To address or 
present a petition; to ask humbly (for 
something) 1634. 

1. You haue, I know, petition’d All the Gods for 
my prosperitie SHAKS. b. All that I hope, p., or 
expect CRABBE. Hence Peti-tioning vbl. sb. the 
action of making or presenting a petition; ppl. a. 
that petitions; petitioning creditor, one who asks 
for a declaration of bankruptcy against his debtor. 

Petitionary (piti-fonari), a. 1579. lk. 
PETITION + -ARY.] 1. Of the nature of, 
containing or characteristic of a petition. 2. 
Of persons: Suppliant. Obs. or arch. 1607. 
13. Containing a petitio principii SIR T. 
BROWNE. 

2. To say no to a poor p. rogue LAMB. Hence 
Peti-tionarily adv. in a p. manner, 

Petitionee (pitifonr). 1764. [f. PETITION 
v. + -EE'*] U.S. Law. The person or party 
against whom a petition is filed. 

Petitioner (pitifono:). late ME. It. 
PETITION sb. + -BR*; in AL. petitionarius. 
Cf. pensioner, commissioner.) 1. One who 
presents a petition. b. Hist. One of those 
who signed the address to Charles II in 1680, 
petitioning for the summoning of Parliament 
1757, 2. Law, a. A plaintiff in an action 
commenced by petition. b. A petitioning 
creditor 1503. 

|| Petit-maitre (pati,mé-tr). 1711. [Fr., = 
little master.] An effeminate man; a dandy, 
coxcomb. Also attrib. 

Petit mal (poti mal). 1891. [Fr. ‘little 
evil’; of, haut mal epilepsy.] The milder form 
of epilepsy. 

jPeti-tor. rare. 1013. [- L. petitor, f. petit- 
(see PETITION) + -OR 2.] A seeker, applicant, 
candidate —1055. 

Petitory (pe-titeri), a. 1579. [- late L. 
petitorius; see prec. and -onYy*.] 1. Petition- 
ary, supplicatory. Now rare. 2. Law. 
Characterized by laying claim to something; 
in p. action, etc., an action claiming title or 
right of ownership, as distinct from mere 
possession, in anything 1602. 

Petit souper (pati supe). 1765. [Fr.] A 
little supper; an unceremonious supper for 
& few intimates. 

Petralogy: see PETROLOGY. 

Petrarchal (pitra-akal), a. 1818. |f. Pe- 
lrarch, It. Petrarca, surname + -AL'.] Of, per- 
taining to, or in the style of the Italian poet 
Petrarch (1304-74). So Petra-rchan a. (also 
sb. = Petrarchist) 1827. Petra-rchian a. 
12857 Pe · trarchist, an imitator of Petrarch 
1823. 

Petrary (pe-trări) Now Hist. 1610. [~ 
med. L. petraria fem., f. L. petra stone. Cf. 
PEDRERO, PERRIER; see -ARY'.] A medieval 
military engine for discharging stones. 

Petre (pi tor). 1594. [In sense 1 abbrev. 
of SALTPETRE; in 2 = L. petra, Gr. nérpa 
rock.] 1. = SALTPETRE. (Now only technical 
ee) 12. Oil of p.: rock-oil, petroleum. 
1741. 

Petrean (pitrián), a. rare 1632. (f. L. 
petræus ( Gr. nerpatos rocky, f. nérpa rock) + 
-AN.] Rocky; of or pertaining to rocks or 
stones; of Arabia Petrœa. 

Petrel (pe-trél). 1676. [Early vars. pitteral, 
pittrel; in 1703 spelt petrel by Dampier, who 
derives the name from that of St. Peler in 
allusion to his *walking upon the Lake of 
Gennesareth' (cf. Matt. 14:30). The Norw. 
Soren Peders, Pedersfugl, G. Petersvogel are 
later than the Eng. For the ending cf. 
cockerel, dotterel, hoggerel, pickerel, which 
may have supplied the analogy.] A small 
sea-bird, Procellaria pelagica, with black 
and white plumage and long wings; hence 
extended to any species of the genus 
Procellaria (Storm-Petrels or Stormy Petrels), 
or of the family Procellaride, or order 
Tubinares. 

+Petrescent (pitre-sént), a. 1663. [f. L. 
petra stone + -ESCENT.] prop. Becoming pe- 
trified; but usu., petrifactive. So fPetre's- 
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cence, f-ency, the process of petrifaction; 
formation of calculus. 

Petrifaction (petrifw-kJon). 1046. f. 
Petriry after stupefy, stupefaction; super- 
Seded PETRIFICATION; see -FACTION.] 1. The 
action of petrifying, or condition of being 
petrified; conversion into stone or stony 
substance; in Path. formation of 'stone' or 
calculus. 2. concr. Something petrified, or 
formed by conyersion into stone; a stony 
concretion, as in fossils, stalactites and 
stalagmites 1686. 

1. fig. This is making a p. both of love and poetry 
Hazurr. 2. fig. He gives you the p. of a sigh 
Hazuirt. So Petrifa-ctive a. causing p. 

Petrific (pitri-fik), a. Now rare. 1607. 
= med. L. petrificus, f. L. petra rock; see 
PzrTRIFY, -FIC.] 1. Having the quality of 
petrifying; petrifactive; in Path. causing the 
formation of ‘stone’ or calculus. 2. loosely. 
Petrified, stony 1804. 

1. Death with his Mace p. MILT. fig. À look 
meant to be nothing less than p. Miss BURNEY. 

Petrification (pe:triflkz-fon). Now rare. 
1611. [- Fr. pétrification or med.L. petri- 
ficatio, f. petrificat-, pa. ppl. stem of petri- 
ficare; see next, -ION.] = PETRIFACTION. 

Petrify (pe-trifoi), v. 1594. [- Fr. pétrifier — 
med. L. petrificare, f. L. petra - Gr. nérpa rock, 
stone; see v.] 1. trans. To convert into 
stone or stony substance; spec. to turn (an 
organie body) into a stony concretion by 
replacing its original substance by a calcare- 
ous or other mineral deposit; also, loosely, to 
encrust with such a deposit. Also absol. 2. 
fig. To change as if into stone. a. To harden, 
benumb, deaden, stiffen 1626. b. To make 
motionless or rigid, e.g. with fear, etc. 
(Chiefly passive.) 1771. 3. inir. (for pass.) 
To become converted into stone or stony sub- 
stance 1646, 

1. Albertus gives an account of a tree. with a 
nest and birds petrified 1750. 2. a. To p. a 
doctrine into an outward formula 1892. b. I was 
almost petrified with horror at the intelligence 
1786. 3. fig. Like Niobe we marble grow, And p. 
with grief DRYDEN. Hence Pe'trífied ppl. a. 
changed into stone or stony substance; repre- 
sented or embodied in stone; stupefied, ‘para- 
lysed’ with surprise, etc. 

Petrine (pi-troin), a. 1846. [f. eccl. L. 
Pelrus PETER + -INE'.] Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of the Apostle Peter. 

P. claims, the claims of the popes as successors of 


St. Peter. 
Petro- (petro), properly comb. form of Gr. 


mézpos stone or xérpa rock, as in PETRO- 
GLYPH, etc. In Anat. used to form adjs. de- 
scriptive of parts connected with the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone and 
some other part: as Petrohy-oid, Petro- 
mastoid, etc. 

Petrobrusian (petrobrü-siün). 1559. [= 
L. Petrobrusiani pl., f. name of Pierre de 
Bruys (Petrus Brusianus)] Ch. Hist. A 
member of a sect founded by Peter or Pierre 
de Bruys in the South of France in the 12th 
c., who rejected infant baptism, transub- 
stantiation, etc. 

Petroglyph (petróglif). 1870. [- Fr. 
pétroglyphe, f. Gr. nerpa rock + yAvdy carving.] 
A  rock-carving (usu. prehistoric). 80 
Petrogly-phic a. belonging to or of the 
nature of a p. Petro-glyphy, rock-carving. 

Petrography  (pitro-gráfi). 1651. It. 
PETRO- + -GRAPHY.] The scientific de- 
scription of the composition and formation 
of rocks; descriptive petrology. So Petro- 
gra‘phic, -al adjs. of or pertaining to p.; 
dealing with p. 

Petrol (pe-tról. 1585. [- Fr. pétrole — 
med.L. petroleum; see PETROLEUM.] fl. = 
PETROLEUM —1811. 2. Chem. A hydrocarbon 
(C,H,,) occurring in petroleum 1866. 3. 
[Reintroduced from Fr.] A name for refined 
petroleum as used in motor-cars, etc. Also 
attrib., as p. engine, pipe, pump. 1895. 

\(Petrolatum (petrülétóm). 1887. [mod. 
L., f. PETROL + -atum in acetatum, etc.; see 
-ATE' c.] The official name in the U.S. Phar- 
macopœia for pure petroleum jelly, called in 
the British Pharmacopoeia paraffinum molle. 

Petroleum (pitró*lijm). 1526. [- med.L. 
petroleum (xi), f. L. petra rock + oleum 
Om.) A mineral oil varying from light 
yellow to dark brown or black, occurring in 
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rocks or on the surface of water in various 
parts of the world, used esp. as a source of 
oils for illumination and mechanical power; 
rock-oil. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-car, -filter, -lamp, ete. 
p.-ether, a volatile oil obtained from p., also 
called naphthalic ether; -oil = petroleum; in mod, 
use dist. from p.-spirit, whose vapour flashes at 
lower temperatures. Hence Petro-leous a. 
abounding in or containing p. 

Petrofeur (petrolór). 1871. [Fr.. f. pétrole 
+ -eur, ending of masc. agent-nouns.] A 
(male)incendiary who uses petroleum. Also 
|Pétroleuse (petrolóz) [fem. of prec.], a 
female who does the same. 

Petrolic (pitrolik), a. 1899. [f. PETROL 
+ -Ic.] Of or pertaining to petrol or petrol- 
eum. 

Petrolin (pe-trolin), 1831. [f. PETROLEUM 
or PETROL + -IN'.] A substance obtained 
from Rangoon petroleum, identical with 
paraffin. b. Trade name for an oil obtained 
from petroleum. 

Petrology (pitrolódsi) 1811. [f. PETRO- + 
-LoGY ; orig. erron. petralogy.] That branch of 
geology which deals with the origin, struc- 
ture, and composition of rocks. So Petrolo:- 
gic, -al adjs., -ly adv. Petro-logist, one 
versed in p. 

Petronel (pe. troneh. Now Hist. or arch. 
1577. (- Fr. petrinal, var. of poitrinal, subst. 
use of adj. ‘pertaining to breast or chest’, f. 
poitrine :- Rom. *pectorina, f. L. pectus, 
pector- breast; so called because in firing it 
the butt end rested against the chest.) 
A kind of large pistol or carbine, used in the 
16th and early 17th c., esp. by horse-soldiers. 

Petrosal (pitróvsál) a. (sb.) 1741. If. L. 
petrosus rocky + A. Anat, Applied to the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone 
(med.L. os petrosum), and parts connected 


with it. b. absol. as sb. — Petrosal bone 
1848. 

Petrosilex (petro;soileks). 1770. (mod. 
L., f. petrus stone + silex flint.) Min. A 


hard rock; an early name for felsite. Hence 
Pe:trosili-ceous a. consisting of or con- 
taining p. 

Petrous (pe-tros) «a. 1541. [f. L. petrosus 
stony, rocky; see -ous.] Of the nature of, or 
as hard as, stone or rock; stony, rocky; in 
Anat. applied to the hard part of the 
temporal bone protecting the internal ear. 

Petted (pe-téd), ppl. a. 1724. f. PET v.' 
+ -ED'] Treat as a pet or favourite; 
spoiled by petting or indulgence. 

Pettichaps (pe-titfeps). 1074. f. PETTY 
a. + (app. CHAP sb.* or *.] The Garden 
Warbler (Sylvia hortensis). Also applied to 
other species of warblers; dial. the long-tailed 
titmouse. 

Petticoat (pe-tikovt), sb. (d.) late ME. 

lorig, two words, petty coat, lit. little or small 
coat.] 1. tA small coat worn by men beneath 
the doublet —1542. 2. gen. A garment worn by 
women, girls, and young children 1464. spec. 
a. A skirt as dist. from a bodice, worn either 
externally, or beneath the gown or frock 
1602. b. An underskirt 1596. tc. The skirt of 
a woman's riding-habit —1824. d. The rudi- 
mentary garment worn by women among 
primitive or uncivilized peoples 1698. 3. pl. 
Skirts collectively; also, skirts worn by 
young children; chiefly in phr. (said of à 
boy) in petticoats 1600. 4. (Chiefly pl.) As the 
typical feminine garment; hence as the 
symbol of the female sex or character 1593. 
b. (sing. A female; the female sex 1600. 
5. Applied joc. or contemptuously to the 
skirts of a clergyman's dress; also descrip- 
tively to the kilt of the Highlander, the 
fustanella of the Greek, etc. 1730. 6. Any- 
thing resembling a petticoat; e.g. a toilet- 
table cover reaching down to the floor 1864; 
the inverted cup of a p. insulator (see below); 
p. insulator 1906. 
A winning wave (deserving note) In the 
tempestuous petticote HERRICK. She was in her 
new suit of black sarcenet and yellow petticoate 
very pretty PEPYS. b. A good flannel p. ought to 
be little the worse for one year's wear 1844, 3. I 
have known him ever since he was in petticoats 
1877. 4. Beatrice Cenci is really none other than. 
Perey Bysshe Shelley himself in petticoats 
KINGSLEY. b. Can't do business with a p. in the 
room 1864. 
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II. attrib. (often = adj.) a. In petticoats; 
female; womanish. (Often hyphened.) Now 
rare. 1625. b. Executed, performed, wielded 
by à woman; feminine 1660. 

a. To ridicule the p. pedant 1797. b. P. influ- 
ence 1850, 

Comb.: p. government, (undue) predominance 
of women in the home or in politics; p. insulator, 
an inverted cup-shaped insulator of porcelain or 
the like that supports a telegraph wire; p.-pipe, 
a bell-mouthed pipe in the chimney of a loco- 
motive into which the exhaust-steam enters and 
which serves to equalize the draught. Hence 
Pe'tticoated a. having or wearing petticoats; 
also transf, 

Pettifog (pe-tifog), v. 1611. [Back-forma- 
tion from ER.] infr. To act as a 
pettifogger; to conduct a petty case in a 
minor court of law; to practise legal chican- 
ery; also transf. to quibble about very small 
points. 

Pettifogger (pe-tifogo1). 1504. [f. PETTY + 
FoGGER'.] 1. A legal practitioner of inferior 
status, who gets up or conducts petty cases; 
esp, one who employs mean, cavilling 
practices. 2. transf. A petty practitioner in 
any department; an empiric, pretender 1602. 

Hence Pe: ttifoggery, pettifogging practice; 
bo chicanery. 

ettifogging (pe-tifegin), vbl. sb. 1580. 

[Back-formation from prec.; see -ING'.] The 
action of a pettifogger; chicanery, petti- 
foggery; quibbling. 

Pettifogging (petifogin, ppl. a. 1603. 
lt. as prec.; see -ING*.] Acting as a petti- 
fogger; mean, shifty, quibbling; also, 
pertaining to or characteristic of petti- 


foggors. 

Pettish (pe-tif), a. 1591. [f. Per sb.* + 
-ISH',] Subject to fits of offended ill humour; 
in a pet; pertaining to, or of the nature of a 
pet; peevish, petulant; easily put out. 

I checked her, which made her mighty p. 
PEPYS, Hence Pe:ttish-ly adv., -ness. 

Pettitoes (pe-titó"z), sb. pl. Rarely in sing. 
1655. [In form and sense corresp. to Fr. petite 
oie ‘little goose’, defined by Cotgrave 1611 as 
'the giblets of a goose; also, the bellie, and 
inwards or intralls, of other edible creatures’; 
assim. to PETTY and pl. of TOE took place 
early.] 1. Pig's trotters, esp. as used for 
food; in earlier use the word included the 
heart, liver, lungs, etc. of pigs, calves, sheep, 
and other animals. fAlso fig. in expressions 
of contempt. 2. The feet of a human being, 
esp. of a child 1589. 

Pettle (pet'D, v. Sc. and m. dial. 1719. 
[frequent. of PET v.'; see -LE.] trans, To pet, 
fondle, indulge. 

Petto (pe-t;to). 1074. (It. :- L. pectus.] 
"The breast. 

rete (t.) in one’s own breast; in contemplation; 
undisclosed. 


Petty (pe-ti), a. (sb.) [Late ME. pety, var. 
of petit (Langl.) — (O)Fr. petit :- Rom. 
*pitlittus, f. *pit-, repr. in late L. pitinnus, 
pilulus very small, and regarded as a 
symbolic word of child speech. In some 
technical phr. petit is still retained, e.g. p. 
constable, p. jury, p. larceny; see PETIT.] 
fl. Small (in size or stature) —1088. 2. Of 
small importance, trivial 1581. b. Little- 
minded, mean 1713. 3. Minor, inferior; sub- 
ordinate; on a small scale 1523. 

2. Those p. evils, which make prosperous men 
miserable 1824, b. Our p. animosties. STEELE. 3. 
I fly from p. tyrants to the throne GOLDSM. P. 
shopkeepers 1831. 

Special collocations: p. average: see AVERAGE 
s5.* 2; p. cash, small cash items of receipt or ex- 
penditure; whence petty-cash-book; p. cers, 
the Northern Lights. also PETTY Bac, P. 
OFFICER, ete. ; and petty JURY, LARCENY, SESSION, 
TREASON, etc. Hence Pe-ttily adv. Pettiness. 

1B. sb. 1. A little boy at school; a boy in a 
lower form —1855. 2. A privy or latrine. 
Petty Bag, petty-bag. Obs. exc. Hist. 
1031. [From the small leather bag in which 
records were put.] An office formerly 
belonging to the Common Law jurisdiction 
of the Court of Chancery, for suits for and. 
against solicitors and officers of that court, 
and for process and proceedings by extents 
on statutes, recognizances, scire facias, to 

repeal letters patent, etc. 

Petty canon, pe:ttica non. 1530. 
[PETTY a. 3.] A minor canon 1769. 
tPe'tty captain, pe:ttica-ptain. late ME. 
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[PETTY a. 3.) An officer below the rank of 
captain; a lieutenant; a centurion. —1033. 

Petty officer. 1577. [PETTY a. 3.] 1. gen. 
A minor officer. 2. spec. An officer in the 
navy corresponding in rank to à non-com- 
missioned officer in the army 1760. 

Petulance (petiülins). 1610. [- Fr. pétu- 
lance - L. petulantia (see next).] The fact or 
quality of being petulant. 1. Wanton, pert, 
or insolent behaviour or speech. Now rare 
or Obs. b. A petulant or saucy expression 
1741. 2. Peevish impatience of opposition or 
restraint 1784. 

1. With the p. of youth she pursued her triumph 
over her prudent elder sister Scorr. 

Petulancy (petiülànsi. 1559. [- L. petu- 
lantia; see PETULANT, -ANCY.] fl. = PETU- 
LANCE 1. 1748. 2. = PETULANCE 2 (rare) 1712. 

Petulant (pe-tiülánt), a. (sb.) 1599. l- (O)Fr. 
pétulant — L. petulans, -ant-, pr. pple. of 
*pelulare, f. petere direct oneself to, attack 
(with formative as in postulare POSTULATE); 
See -ANT.] 1. Forward; wanton, lascivious 
(now rare). 2. Pert; insolent; rude (now 
rare) 1005. 3. Displaying peevish impatience 
and irritation, esp. on slight occasion 1755. B. 
sb. A petulant person 1682. 

A. 2. The p. scribblers of this age DRYDEN. 3. 
Laud was p., passionate, and impatient of contra- 
diction 1800. Hence Pe'tulantly adv. 

fPetum, -un. 1577. [- Fr. petun = Gua- 
rani petj.] Native S. Amer. name of Tobacco 
1763. 

Petunia (pitiü-nià). 1825. [= mod. L. 
petunia (Jussieu, 1789), f. Fr. petun; see prec., 
Aa.] Bot. 1. A genus of ornamental herba- 
ceous plants (N. O. Solanacew or Atropacew) 
nearly allied to tobacco, natives of S. 
America; they bear white, violet or purple, 
and variegated funnel-shaped flowers. Also, 4 
plant or flower of this. 2. The dark violet 
colour of the petunia. Also attrib, 1891. 

Petuntse (petu-ntsé, pitv-ntsé). 1727. 
[Chinese (Mandarin) pai-tun-tza, f. pai white, 
tun mound, stone + -tza formative ending.) 
A white earth, consisting of pulverized 
granite; used in combination with kaolin in 
the manufacture of Chinese porcelain. Also 
attrib. 

Petzite (petsoit). 1849. [t. name of W. 
Petz, a chemist, who analysed it; see -ITE' 
2b.] Min. Telluride of silver, containing a 
variable amount of gold. 

Peucedanin  ((piuse-dánin) 1836. [t. 
mod. L. Peucedanum - Gr. wevxéSavoy the herb 
hog's fennel (f. wevxn pine + avoy eatable, 
food) + -IN'.] Chem. A neutral substance 
(C;4H,,0,) contained in the root of master- 
wort, Peucedanum (Imperatoria) ostruthium, 
and other umbelliferous plants; also called 
imperatorin. 

Peucyl (piz:sil). 1857. (f. Gr. mesm pine 
+ -YL] Chem. An oily hydrocarbon ob- 
tained from  turpentine-oil; also called 
terebilene. 


Peulvan, -ven (palvan). 1841. (Fr. = 
Breton peülvan. f. peûl stake, pillar + van, 
mutate of man appearance.] Archæol. An 
upright long stone, an undressed stone pillar 
of prehistorie age; prop. applied to those in 
Brittany. 

Pew (pid), sb. [Late ME. pywe, puwe — 
OFr. puye, puie — L. podia, pl. of podium 
elevated place, parapet, balcony - Gr. 
zókov base, pedestal, dim. of rous, noô- foot.) 
T1. A raised standing-place, stall, or desk in 
a church; often differentiated, as minister's 
P., a pulpit, reader's p., the desk at which the 
service is read, etc. 1479. 2. A place (often 
enclosed), usu. raised on a footpace, seated 
for and appropriated to certain of the wor- 
shippers, e.g. for a great personage, a family, 
etc. late ME. b. Now applied to the fixed 
benches with backs in a church or chapel, 
each seating a number of worshippers 1631. 
3. A raised seat or bench, for judges, lawyers, 
ete.; a rostrum used by public speakers, etc. ; 
a ‘box’ in a theatre, ete. Now only as 
transf. from 2. 1558. 

Comb. +p.-fellow, one who sits in the same pew; 
one of the same communion or persuasion; an 

iate; p.-rent, the rent paid for a p., or for 
sittings in a church. Hence Pew v. trans. to fit up 
with pews; to shut up in or as in a p. Pew-age, 
the provision of pews; rent paid for pews. 
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Pewee (piwi). U.S. and Canada. 1810. 
limit.] A name for some small olivaceous 
fiy-catchers of the family T'yrannidz, and so 
identified with PEWIT 3; by others restricted 
to the genus Contopus, as C. virens, the Wood- 
p. of the U.S. and Canada. 

Pewit, peewit (pi-wit, pid.-it). 1529, 
limit., from the cry of the bird.) 1. The 
Lapwing (Vanellus vulgaris or cristatus). b. 
The wailing cry of this bird 1812. 2, (In full 
p. gull.) The black-headed Gull (Larus ridi- 
bundus); from its cry 1661. 3. In U.S. A 
name of species of Tyrant Flycatchers, as the 
Common P., Sayornis fusca or S. phoebe 1817. 

Pewter (pid tot). late ME. I- OFr. peutre, 
peaultre = Pr. pelíre, It. peltro :- Rom. 
*peltrum (med.L. peltrum), of unkn. origin.) 
l. A grey alloy of tin and lead, or (some- 
times) other metals. b. Pewter ware 1573, 
2. A pewter pot. Also fig. 1839. 3. A polishing 
medium used by marble-workers, made by 
the calcination of tin 1875. 

Comb.: p.-solder, soft solder, of similar com- 
position to 55 but containing a greater ets 
of lead. So Pew'terer, a worker in p. ME. Pew:- 
tery a. of the nature of, or chara: istic of, p. 

Pewterwort (piü-torwpit). 1597. [f. prec. 
+ Wort'.) Herb. The plant Equisetum hye- 
male, so named on account of its use in 
polishing pewter utensils. 

Peyerian (poi,!’-rian), a. 1799. [f. proper 
name Peyer + -IAN.] Anat. Of, pertaining to, 
or named after the Swiss anatomist J. K. 
Peyer (1053-1712); as the P. (or Peyer's) 
glands or patches, groups of follicles in the 
wall of the small intestine. 

Peziza (ptzoi-zi). 1 {mod.L. (Dillen- 
ius); of. L. pezica or pesita, t. Gr. wegs a stalk- 
less mushroom.] Hot. A large genus of dis- 
comycetous fungi, of cup-like shape, and 
often of brilliant colour. Hence Pezi-ziform, 
Pezi-zoid adjs. of the form of a P. 

Pfennig, -ing (pfe-nig,-in). 1547. [G. 
pfennig; sce PENNY.) A small copper coin of 
Germany, now the hundredth part of a 
mark. 

Ph, a consonantal digraph, usu. having the 
phonetic value of F, It was the combination 
used by the Romans to represent the Gr. 
letter &, ¢ named ®t, Phi. In late pop. and 
med. Latin, and in the Romanic languages, f 
was often substituted for ph, as now regu- 
larly in Italian and Spanish, and in some 
French words, whence the spelling of 
English fancy (cf. phantasy), fantastic. In 
phantom and pheasant (Fr. fantéme, faisan), 
there has been etymological reversion to ph. 

Phacochere (fe-kókPi). Also -chere. 
1842. [- mod.L. phacocharus, f. Gr. daxds 
wart + xotpos pig.] Zool. A wart-hog. 

Phacolite (fe-koloit). Also phako-. 1843. 
i- G. phakolit (Breithaupt), f. Gr. bands 
lentil + Atos stone; see -LITE.) Min. A 
colourless variety of CHABAZITE, oceurring 
in crystals of lenticular form. rs 

Pheeacian (fiéfün). 1788. f. L. Phæacia, 
Gr. uaria Scheria + AN.] One of the in- 
habitants of Scheria (Corcyra), noted for their 
uxury; hence, a gourmand. t. 

Phenogam, phe- (fi-ndgem). 1846. f. 
mod.L. phenogama (Willdenow 1804), Or 
Dam,, t. Gr. dawo- showing + yáuos marriage.] 
= PHANEROGAM. So Phænoga'mian, Phæ- 
noga:mic, Phaeno:gamous adjs. j 

Phaeton (féton). 1593. [- Fr. phaélon = 
L. Phaethon — Gr. Sued (my th.) son of Helios 
(sun) and Clymene, famous for his unlucky 
driving of the sun-chariot, subst. use of pr- 
pple. Sachen shining.) t1. A rash charioteer 
like Phaethon; any charioteer; something 
that, like Phaethon, sets the world on in 
1747. 2. A species of light four-wheele 
open carriage; usu. drawn by a pair 0) 
horses, and with one or two seats facing for- 
ward 1742. 

Phagedæna, ena (fwmdgidi-ni, feet) 
1657. IL. = Gr. gayédawa, f. dayelv Can 
Path. An eating ulcer; spreading erosion 
occurring in an ulcer or sore. So Phage 
deenic, -enic (fmd3idi-nik, -e-nik, feet 
Phagedæ nous, adjs. Path. of the nature 0f, 
characterized by, or affected with P. 

Phagocyte (fm«güsoit 1884. [t. Gr. 
ġayo- eating + -oYTE.] Physiol. A leucocyte 
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which has the power of guarding the system 
against infection by absorbing and destroy- 
ing pathogenic microbes. Hence Pha · go 
cytism, Pha:gocyto'sis, the destruction of 
micro-organisms by phagocytes. 

-phagous, sufix, f. L. -phagus, Gr. -$ayos 
eating + -0U8; as anthropophagous man- 
eating, etc. Also -phagy, — Gr. -payla 
eating (sb.); as ichthyophagy. 

Phako-: see PHACO-. 

Phalangal (füle-pgál, a. rare. 1848. [f. 
L. phalanz, phalang- + -AL'.] = PHALANGEAL. 
Also Phala‘ngar a. 

Phalange (fw-lénd3). 1560. E Fr. phalange 
- L. phalang-; see PHALANX.) fl. = 
PHALANX 1. 1089. 2, = PHALANX 3, 4. 1864. 

Phalangeal (fale-nd3ial), a. 1831. If. PHAL- 
ANGE + AL'.] Anat. and Zool. Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, a phalanx or phalanges 
(PHALANX 3). Also sb. 

Phalanger (füle-ndgoi. 1774. [- Fr. 
phalanger (Buffon, quasi phalangier, after 
tarsier TARSIER) f. Gr. daddyyov Spider's web, 
in ref, to the webbed toes of the hind feet.] 
Zool. A quadruped of the genus Phalangista, 
or of the subfamily Phalangistina, Austra- 
lian marsupinls of arboreal habits; the 
typical genera (Australian opossums) have 
prehensile tails; the flying phalangers have 
non-prehensile tails and a flying membrane 
or parachute. 

Phalangid (fále-ndgid). 1835. L- mod.L. 
Phalangide, t. L. phalangium — Gr. $aMyyov 
venomous spider; see -ID*.] Zool. An arach- 
nid of the family Phalangide or order 
Phalangidea (typical genus Phalangium), 
related to the mites, but more resembling 
spiders, without spinnerets or poison-glands, 
and usu. with very long and slender legs; the 
common species are known as harvest- 
spiders or harvestmen. 

Phalangist (fülr-ndsist, fe-lándsist). 1835. 
= mod. L. Phalangista, Cuvier's substitute 
for PHALANGER.] Zool. = PHALANGER. So 
Phala:ngistine a. belonging to the sub- 
family Phalangistinz; sb. a marsupial of this 
subfamily. 

Phalangite (fæ-lændzəit). Hist. 1839. 
= L. phalangita or -ites — Gr., f. pdìayê; 
see -ITE?1.] A soldier belonging to a phalanx. 

Phalanstery (fe-l@nstéri). 1850. (Earlier 
in Fr. form.) [Anglicization of Fr. phalan- 
sire.) In Fourier's scheme for the reorganiz- 
ation of society, A building or set of 
buildings occupied by a phalanz or socialistic 
community; hence, such a community num- 
bering about 1800 persons. So Phalan- 
sterian (felénsti*-riin) a. and sb. of, pertain- 
ing or relating to a p.; a member of a p. 1843. 
Phalanx (fælěnks). Pl. pha-lanxes, 
liphalanges (fale-nd3iz). 1553. [= I.. 
phalanz, -ang- — Gr. édXayé.] 1. Gr. Antiq. A 
line or array of battle; spec. a body of heavy- 
armed infantry drawn up in close order, with 
shields joined and spears overlapping. Hence 
b. any compact body of troops 1814. 2. transf. 
A compact body of persons or animals massed 
or ranged in order, as for attack, defence, etc. 
1733. b. fig. A number or set of persons banded 
together for a common purpose; a ‘united 
front’; the combination of such (in phr. in p.) 
1600. c. A community of persons living 
together in a PHALANSTERY, q.v. 1843. 3. 
Anat. and Zool. Each bone of the digits 
(fingers and toes, or homologous parts). Usu. 
in pl. phalanges. 1693. 4. Bot. A bundle of 
stamens united by their filaments 1770. 

1. The square (whiche the Macedons call p.) 
1553, attrib, The p. order of battle 1838. 2. a. The 
sheep.. All huddling into p., stood and gaz'd 
COWPER. b. The crown lawyers opposed in p. 1817. 
Hence Pha'lanxed a, drawn up in à p. 
Phalarope (fæ-lăro"p). 1776. [- Fr. 
phalarope (Brisson 1760) - mod. L. Phalaropus, 
irreg. f. Gr. $aAap(s coot + nous, nos. foot.] 
Ornith. A name applied to several small 
wading and swimming birds of the family 
Phalaropodidw, order Limicole, related to 
the snipes, 

Phaleucian (fál'sián) a. 1571. (f. L. 
Phaleucius (for Phalecius) + A.] Pertain- 
ing to Phalecus, an ancient Greek poet; 
applied to a metre consisting of a spondee, a 
dactyl, and three trochees. 
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Phallic (fæ-lik), a. 1789. [ — Gr. daXuxós, f. 
Gs; see next, -I0.] Of or relating to the 
phallus or phallism; symbolical of the 
generative power in nature. Hence Pha-l- 
licism, Pha-llism, the worship of the 
phallus, or of the organs of sex, as symbola of 
the generative power in nature. 

Phallus (fæ-lðs). Pl. -i. 1613. - late L. 
phallus — Gr. daddds penis. ] 1. An image of the 
male generative organ, symbolizing the 
generative power in nature, venerated in 
various religious systems; spec. that carried 
in procession in the Dionysiac festivals in 
ancient Greece. 2. Bot. A genus of gastero- 
mycetous fungi, so called from their shape, 
including the common  stinkhorn, P. 
impudicus 1857. 

Phane, obs. var. FANE sb. 2 = VANE. 

Phanero- (fe-néro), bef. a vowel phaner-, 
comb. form of Gr. $avepós visible, evident (opp. 
to Crypro-); used in: Pha:nerocodo-nic 
Gr. «dc» a bell] d., bell-shaped: said of the 
gonophores of hydrozoans when possessing 
a developed umbrella; Pha:nerocry:stalline 
a., of evident crystalline structure; Pha:nero- 
flo:ssal, -glossate, -glo-ssous (Gr. 
yàôcoa] adjs. having a distinct tongue, as 
certain frogs. 

Phanerogam (fe-néroge:m). 1861. - Fr. 
phanérogame, in mod. L. phanerogamus adj.; 
see PHANERO-, + Aduos marriage.] Bot. A 
phanerogamic or flowering plant. (Opp. to 
CnyPrOGAM. Chiefly in pl. So Phanerogam- 
ous (feenéro:gümos) a. flowering 1816. 

|Phanerogamia (fw:nérogw-miü) 1821. 
[mod.L., sing. fem. abstr. f. phanerogamus; 
see prec. Al.] Bol. A primary division 
of the vegetable kingdom, comprising plants 
having obvious reproductive organs, i.e. 
stamens and pistils; the sub-kingdom of 
flowering plants. Hence Phaneroga-mic a. 
phanerogamous 1830. 

Phantascope (fm:ntüsko"p). 1868. lirreg. 
var. of PHANTOSCOPE.] 1. A contrivance for 
exhibiting phenomena of binocular vision. 
2. = PHENAKISTOSCOPE 1876. 

Phantasia, var. form of FANTASIA. 
Phantasiast (fenté'-zidst). 1080. L- eccl. 
Gr. davracaorys, f. ġavraola appearance; seo 
Fantasy.] One of those Docete who held 
that the body of Jesus Christ was a mere 
phantasm. 

Phantasm (fsntez'm) ME. [- (O)Fr. 
fantasme, t-esme — L. phantasma; see next, 
PHANTOM.) I. I. a. Illusion, deceptive appear- 
ance. Obs. or arch. b. With a and pl. An 
illusion; a deception; a phantom. late ME. 
c. An illusive likeness (of something), à 
‘ghost’ or ‘shadow’; a counterfeit 1038. fd. 
A counterfeit, an impostor —1641. 2. An 
apparition, a ghost. Now only poet. or rhet. 
late ME. b. Psychics. The supposed vision 
or perception of an absent person, living or 
dead, presented to the senses or mind of 
another 1884. 

1. b. A fantasm bred by the feaver which had 
then seis’d him MILT. 2. That those phantasms. . 
do frequent Cemeteries, Charnel-houses, and 
Churches, it is because these are the dormitories 
of the dead SIR T. BROWNE. 

II. 1. Philos. A mental image, appearance, 
or representation, considered as the im- 
mediate object of sense-perception 1594. 12. 
Imagination, fancy —1089. b. An imagination, 
a fancy (now always with emphasis on its 
unreality) 1672. 

1. When they are objects of memory and of 
imagination, they get the name of phantasms 
1785. Hence Phanta:smal, Phantasma; tical, 
Phanta-smic, adjs. of the nature of a p.; spectral; 
imaginary, unreal. Phanta-smally adv. 
Phantasma (fente-zmii). fAlso fantas- 
ma. Pl. -as (dz), -ata (ata). 1598. [- It. 
fantasma = L. phantasma - Gr. óávraoua, f. 
éavrátay present to (or as to) the eye, f. 
Garras visible, f. stem gav- of Sabre show; 
see prec., PHANTOM.] a. An illusion, vision, 
dream; b. An apparition, a spectre. 
Phantasmagoria (fientzzmágó?-rià) Also 
Phantasmagory. 1802. [prob. — Fr. 
fantasmagorie (1801), f. fantasme with 
fanciful termination.] 1. An exhibition of 
optical illusions produced chiefly by means 
of the magic lantern, first given in London in 
1802. Also transf. 2. A shifting series of 
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phantasms or imaginary figures as seen in a 
dream or fevered condition or as called up by 
the imagination 1828. 3. transf. A shifting 
and changing external scene consisting of 
many elements 1822. 

2. Milton’s genius has filled the atmosphere with 
a brilliant p. of contending angels 1875, Hence 
„ Phantasmafgo'ric, -al 

is. 

Phantasmascope (fent«-zmasko"p). 1835. 
lirreg. f. PHANTASMA + -SCOPE.] = PHEN- 
AKISTOSCOPE. 

Phantast, -asy: see FANTAST, -ASY. 

Phantom (fe-ntem). (ME. fantome, um, 
also -osme — OFr. fantosme, -ome (mod. 
fantôme) pop. L. *fantauma — Gr. dávracua 
PHANTASMA.] tl. Illusion, unreality; vain 
imagination; delusion, falsity —1692. tb. 
With a and pl. An instance of this; a decep- 
tion; alie —1686. 2. Something that has only 
an apparent existence; an apparition, a 
spectre; a spirit, a ghost. late ME. b. A 
(material or optical) image of something 
1707. c. fig. A 'vain show'; a person, 
institution, etc., having the show but not the 
substance of power; a cipher 1661. 3. A 
mental illusion; an image which appears in a. 
dream or which is formed or cherished in the 
mind; also, a haunting thought 1590. 4. 
attrib. or adj. That is a phantom; merely 
apparent, illusive, late ME. 

2. The pale phantoms of the slain Glide nightly 
o'er the Silent plain SMOLLETT. C. The caprice of 
the Barbarians. .once more seated this Imperial 
E Dein on the throne GIBBON, 3. She was a 

. of delight When first she gleamed upon my 
sight Worpsw. 4. The Phantome-nations of the 
dead Pork. Comb. p.-tumour, a temporary 
abdominal swelling resembling an actual tumour. 
Hence Phantoma- tic a. phantom-like, unreal. 
Phanto-mic, Phanto-mical adjs. of the nature 
of, resembling a p. 

Phantoscope (fe-ntésko"p). 1804. [f. Gr. 
Garros visible + -scoPE.] A modification of 
the kaleidoscope. 

-phany, repr. Gr. -davla, -pávea appearance, 
manifestation, f. stem gav- of da(vew show, 
appear; as in EPIPHANY, ete. 

Pharaoh (f6*-r0). OE. I- eccl. L. Pharad, 
Pharaón- (whence Fr. Pharaon) = Gr. ®apad = 
Heb. par'óh — Egypt. pr-'o great house. The 
Eng. final À is from Heb.] 1, The generic 
appellation of the ancient Egyptian kings; 
an Egyptian king. b. fig. A tyrant or task- 
master 1630. 12. = FARO —1843. 

1. P.'s chicken, the Egyptian vulture (Neo- 
kann percnopterus); P.'s mouse or rat, the 
ichneumon; P.'s serpent, a chemical toy com- 
Ies of sulphocyanide of mercury, which fuses 
n a serpentine form. Hence Pharao'nic, f-al 
adjs. of, pertaining to, or like P. 

Phare (fé). 1015. [- Fr. phare — L. 
pharus ~ Gr. dépos. See PHAROS.) 1. A light- 
house. 12. A strait or channel lighted by a 
pharos; the Strait of Messina ~1723. 

Pha rian, a. 1591. [f. L. Pharius of PHA- 
ROS + -AN.] Of or pertaining to the island of 
Pharos; poet. Egyptian, Nilotic. b. sb. An 
Egyptian. 1729. 

And past from P. fields to Canaan land MILT. 

Pharisaic (frrise^ik), a. 1018. [~ eccl. L. 
pharisaicus — Gr. $apwaikós; Beo PHARISEE, 
-10.] 1. Of or belonging to the Pharisees. 
Also Phariszan, -e-an. 1643. 2. Resem- 
bling the Pharisees in being strict in doctrine 
and ritual, without the spirit of piety ; laying 
stress upon the outward show of religion and 
morality, and assuming superiority on that 
account; hypocritical; formal; self-righteous. 

1. The Pharisaick Sect amongst the Jews CUD- 
WORTH. 2. Wee are so Punctual and Precise In 
Doctrine (Pharisaik-wise) 1618. So Pharisa-ical 
a., -ly adv., -ness 1599. 

Pharisaism (fte rise m). 1001. L- Fr. 
pharisaisme, f. pharisaique (both in Calvin); 
see prec., -ISM.] 1, The doctrine and practice 
of the Pharisees; the fact of being a Pharisee 


1610. 2. The character and spirit of the 
Pharisees; hypocrisy; formalism; self- 
righteousness. 


2. Of all the Pharisaisms of the day, our Church- 
going seems to me the masterpiece PUSEY. 

Pharisee (fe-risi). 0 E. fariseus, early 
ME. farisew — eccl. L. phariswus, -čus — Gr. 
$apgaios — Aram. p’risayyd, emphatic pl. of 
priš = Heb. paras separated, separatist. 
"The present form is from ME. f-, pharise(e 
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= OFr. pharise — L.] 1. One of an ancient 
Jewish sect distinguished by their strict 
observance of the traditional and written 
law, and by their pretensions to superior 
sanctity. 2. A person of this disposition; a 
self-righteous person; a formalist; a hypo- 
crite 1589. 

1. Oon a Pharise and the tothir a popie 
WYCLIF Luke 18:10. 2. Not the nation, but the 
ERE makes a P. 1599. Hence Pha'riseeism, 

ri ism. 

Pharmaceutic (fáimüsiü-tik, -kid-tik), a. 
and sb. 1541. [-late L. pharmaceuticus — Gr. 
dappaxevtixés, f. dapuaxevrís = ġappaxeús; See 
PHARMACY, -IC.] A. adj. Pertaining or relating 
to pharmacy; pharmaceutical. Now rare. 
1656. B. sb. (Usu. in pl. pharmaceutics.) 
The science of pharmacy, or of the use of 
medicinal drugs 1541. So Pharmaceurtical 
a, pertaining to or engaged in pharmacy; 
relating to the preparation, use, or sale of 


medicinal drugs 1648; -ly adv. Phar- 
maceu-tist, a pharmacist, druggist. 
Pharmacist (ta amäsist). 1834. [f. PHAR- 


MACY + -IST.] A person skilled in pharmacy; 
a druggist or pharmaceutical chemist. 
Pharmaco-, repr. Gr. ġappaxo-, comb. form 
of ddpyaxoy drug, medicine, poison, as in: 
Pha:rmacodyna-mic, d. relating to the powers 
or effects of drugs; so Pha:rmacodyna-mics ab. 
vl. the science or subject of the powers or effects of 
drugs, Pharmacognosy (fiimikg-gndsi) (also 
=gnorsia, and less correctly -$no'sis), the know- 
ledge of drugs, esp. in their natural or unprepared. 


state, 

Pharmacolite (fi-amiikoloi:t). 1805. (t. 
Gr. ddpyaxov poison + -LITE. Named by 
Karsten 1800.] Min. Hydrous arsenate of 
calcium, occurring in silky fibres. 

Pharmacology (tiimükolódsi) 1721. [- 
mod.L. pharmacologia (W. Harris 1683); see 
PHARMACO- and -LoGy.) That branch of 
medical science which relates to drugs, their 
preparation, uses, and effects, the science of 
pharmacy. Hence Pha:rmacolo-gical a., 
-ly adv. Pharmaco-logist. 

harmacopeia  (füxmükopià) 1621. 
mod. L. — Gr. ġappaxoroa the art of a 
duppaxonods preparer of drugs, f. éapuaxo- 
PHARMACO- + -moos making, maker.) 1. A 
book containing a list of drugs and other 
medicinal substances or preparations, with 
directions for their preparation and identi- 
fication; spec. one officially published and 
revised from time to time. 2. A stock of 

drugs 1721. Hence Pharmacopceial a. 
pertaining to a p.; spec. recognized in, or 
prepared according to the directions of, the 
official Pharmacopceia. 

Pharmacosiderite — (fü:imükosoi-déroit). 
1835. [Named by Hausmann, 1813; see 
PHARMACO-, SIDERITE.] Min. Hydrous arsen- 
ate of iron, occurring in minute greenish or 
brownish crystals of cubic form; also called 
cube. ore. 

Pharmacy (fa-amisi). late ME. [- OFr. 
farmacie (mod. pharmacie) = med. I. Phar- 
macia — Gr. dapyaxela practice of a dapyaxeis 
druggist, f. ¢épuaxov drug, medicine; see Hye.) 
1, The use or administration of drugs or 
medicines. (Now chiefly poet. or rhet.). 2. 
The art or practice of collecting, preparing, 
and dispensing drugs, esp. medicinally; the 
compounding of medicines; the occupation 
of a druggist or pharmaceutical chemist. 
(The chief current sense.) 1051. 3. A drug- 
store or dispensary 1833. 

Pharo: see PHARAOH 2. 

Pharos (fé*-ros). 1552. [Appellative use of 
L. Pharos — Gr. ®épos name of an island off 
Alexandria. 1. Name of an island off 
Alexandria, on which King Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus built a famous tower lighthouse; 
hence the lighthouse itself 1575. 2. Any 
lighthouse or beacon to direct mariners 1552. 
17 rae. Any conspicuous light; a lamp, etc. 

1. A most high Tower, like to the Pharo of 
Alexandria 1617. 2. fig. Their eyes sweet splendor 
seems a P. bright SYLVESTER. 

Pharyngal (fáringál) a. (sb. 1835. [f. 
mod. L. pharynz, pharyng- + -AL'.] = next. 

Pharyngeal (fari-nd3idl), a. (sb.) 1828. 
lt. as prec. + -eal for -A; cf. phalangeal, 
etc.] Of, pertaining to, or connected with the 
pharynx. b. sb. Short for p. artery, bone, etc. ; 
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esp. applied to the pharyngeal bones in 
fishes 1834. 

Pharyngitis (fzrindgoi-tis). 1844. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. ódpvy£, éapvyy- PHARYNX + -ITIS.] 
Path. Inflammation of the pharynx. Hence 
Pharynjitic (-i-tik), a. 

Pharyngo- (fari-ngo), comb. form of PHA- 
RYNX; as in: 

Phary-ngobranch (-brenk), a., belonging to the 
Pharyngobranchii, the lowest group of vertebrates, 
characterized by the pharynx being perforated by 
the branchial slits; sb. an animal of this group, an 
Amphiorus or lancelet; so Pharyngobra:nchial, 
Pharyngobra'nchiate adjs. = prec. adj. Pha- 
ry:ngognath [Gr. yráðos jaw] a. belonging to the 
order Pharyngognathi of fishes, having the in- 
ferior yngeal bones ankylosed; sb. a fish of 
this order. Pharyngo-laryngeal (-lári-ndsiàl) a. 
pertaining to the pharnyx and larynx; applied to 
the lower cavity of the pharynx. P. "ngo- 
tome [Gr. -royos cutting], an instrument for mak- 
ing an incision into the pharynx; so Pharyngo:- 
tomy, incision into the pharynx. 

Pharynx (fe-rinks). 1693. [= mod. L. 
pharynz — Gr. éápvy£ throat.] Anat, The 
cavity, with its enclosing muscies and 
mucous membrane, situated behind, and 
communicating with the nose, mouth, and 
larynx, and continuous below with the 
«esophagus. b. A more or less corresponding 
cavity in many invertebrates 1826, 

Phascolome  (fe-skolo»m), 1838. [= 
mod. L. Phascolomys, f. Gr. ddoxwios purse + 
us mouse.) Zool. An animal of the 
marsupial genus Phascolomys, containing the 
three species of the WOMBAT. 

Phase (te). 1812. [Partly — Fr. phase, 
partly new sing, deduced from pl. phases of 
Puasis, d. v.] 1. Each of the aspects presented 
by the moon or any planetary body, accord- 
ing to the extent of its illumination. 2. 
Aspect; appearance; esp. any one aspect of a 
thing of varying appearances; a state or stage 
of change or development. 3. Physics. A 
particular change or point in a recurring 
sequence of movements or changes, e.g. a 
vibration or undulation 1864. 

2. The most attractive p. of her character 


LYTTON. 

Phasis (fé-zis, fé-sis). Pl. phases 
(tenz, fé^siz). 1660. [mod. L. — Gr. dos, f. 
root Ga-, dav- Of daver show, appear.) 1. = 
PHASE 1. b. The first appearance of the new 
moon 1880. 2, = PHASE 2. 1665. 

2. It is..only a new p. of an old thing 1886. 
Hence Phavsic a. 1890. 

fPhasm. 1656. [- L. phasma - Gr. 
deu apparition, f. c I shine, or datvew 
show, appear. (See next.)) 1. An extra- 
ordinary appearance; esp. a meteor —1686. 
2. Anything visionary; a phantom, appari- 
tion —1822. 

Phasma (fe-zmà). 1635. [See prec.) fl. 
Earlier form of PHasM, q.v. 2. Zool. A genus 
of cursorial orthopterous insects, typical of 
the family Phasmide, known as spectre- 
mos or walking-sticks. Hence Pha-smid 
1872. 

Pheasant (fezünt). ME. [- AFr. fesaunt, 
for (O)Fr. faisan — L. phasianus = Gr. 
$aciavós (8C. dps bird) of Phasis, a river in 
Colchis, whence the bird is said to have 
spread westwards. As in phantom, there has 
been etymol. reversion to ph-. For parasitic 
zt et. tyrant.) 1. Name of a well-known game- 
bird, Phasianus colchicus, naturalized in 
Britain and other parts of Europe; hence, 
applied to all the species of Phasianus, and 
to some related genera. b. Locally applied 
to birds of other families, as the Ruffed 
Grouse (Bonasa umbellata) of the U.S., etc. 
1637. c. The bird or its flesh as food. late 
ME. 2. Ornith. With defining words, applied 
to particular species of the genus Phasianus 
and allied Phasíaninz, and Pavonine; also 
to other birds in some way resembling the 
Pheasant 1743. b. Sea p., the Pintail Duck, 
ae 

. Fireba „ of the Malay archipelago, 
etc., Euplocamus ignitus; Gold or Golden b. 


of China and Tibet, Thau picta or Chrysolo- 
phus pictus; Lyre- or Lyre-tailed P. of 
Australia =  LYvREBIRD; Ring-necked P., 


mus nycthemerus; Water P., the 
Pheasant-tailed Jacana, Hydrophasianus chir- 


urgus. 
attrib. and Comb., as p.-driving, etc.; p.-cock, 


PHENOMENAL 


the male p.; -coucal, cuckoo, Centropus phasi- 


anus, of New South Wal -duck = Seq 
pheasant; -hen, the female . Malay, a variety 
of the domestic fowl; -wood = PARTRIDGE-W00D 


1. Hence Phea'santry, a place where pheasants 
are reared or kept. 

Pheasant's eye. 1731. 1. Any plant of 
the genus Adonis, esp. A. autumnalis. 2. The 
common white Narcissus (V. poeticus) 1872. 
3. (also pheasant-eye, pheasant's eye 
pink): The ring-flowered variety of the 
Garden Pink (Dianthus plumarius var. 
annulatus) 1753. So Phea-sant-e-yed, a. 
marked like the eye of a pheasant; applied to 
the flowers of these plants. 

Pheasant-shell. A shell of the gastropod 
genus Phasianella, of the Australian seas; 
named from the brilliantly coloured and 
polished surface. 

Phello- (folo), comb. form of Gr. geriós 
cork. Phe-loderm (Gr. Sh skin], Bot, à 
layer of parenchymatous cells containing 
chlorophyll, formed in the stems of some 
plants. from the inner ls of the phellogen. 
Phellogen [see - Bot. the layer of 
meristematic cells from which the cork-cells 
are formed, the cork-cambium. Phello- 
plastic, a cork model or figure; the art of 
cutting figures or models in cork (also 
Phellopla:stics). 

Phen- : seo PILEN-. 

Phen-, pheno-, formative element in 
Chem. (for phwn(o-) f. Gr. dawo- shining, 
dalvew show, $aí(vo0m appear. First used 
by Laurent, 1841, in ‘hydrate de phényle', 
and ‘acide phénique', names for the substance 
subseq. called Pur These names indi- 
cated that thesubstan yas coal-tar product, 
arising from the manufacture of illuminating 
gas. Hence phen-, pheno- was gradually used 
as the basis of the names of all the bodies 
derived from benzene, Phenacetin (finw-- 
sitin), the acetyl deriv. of phenetidin, the 
ethylic ether of paramido-phenol C. H.. OC, 
H,.NH(CH,CO), used as an antipyretic 1889. 
Phena-nthrene, a solid hydrocarbon, (CH.. 
CH),, prepared from crude anthracene (with 
which it is isomeric), crystallizing in colour- 
less shining lamine. Phene.tidin, the ethyl 
deriv. of amidophenol. Phe-netol, ethyl 
phenyl ether, or phenate of ethyl, CH,. 
OC,H;, a volatile aromatic-smelling liquid, 

Phenacite (fe:nàsoit), -kite (keit). 1834. 
lt. Gr. éévaf, Gras- cheat (as having been 
mistaken for quartz) + rk 2b.] Min. A 
silicate of glucinum, occurring in quartz-like 
transparent or translucent crystals. 

Phenakistoscope (feniki-stdsko'p). 1894. 
lt. Gr. devaxierris cheat, f. devaxizew to cheat 
+ -SCOPE.] A dise with figures upon it 
arranged radially, representing a moving 
object in successive positions; on turning it 
round rapidly, and viewing the figures 
through a fixed slit (or their reflexions in à 
mirror through radial slits in the disc itself), 
the persistence of the successive visual 
images produces the impression of actual 
motion. 

fPhene (fin) 1857. [- Fr. phéne; see 
PuEN-.] Chem. An early name proposed for 
BENZENE. Hence Phenic (fi-nik, fe. nik) a. = 
PHENYLIC. P. acid, PHENOL or carbolic acid. 
Its salts are Phe · nates. 

Phenicine, -in (fe-nisoin, -in). 1826. [Ety- 
mologically pheenicin(e, f. Gr. doing a purple- 
red, lit. a Phoenician (in ref. to Tyrian 
purple) + -IN', -INE'.] Chem. A colouring 
matter produced by the action of nitro- 
sulphuric acid on phenylic alcohol; indigo 
carmine. 4 

Phenol (fngl. 1852. [- Fr. phénole, f. 
phéne, phénique; see PHEN-, PHENE, OL] 
Chem. A hydroxyl derivative of pensani 
C,H,(OH), commonly known as CanDo 
acid, q.v. (also phenic or phenylic a 
phenyl hydrate). b. In pl. phenols, the 
hydroxyl derivatives of the aromatic © 
benzene series of hydrocarbons 1857. Hence 
Pheno-lic a. carbolic. " 

Phenology (fíno-lódsi). Also phen-- 1 a 
If. pheno- (in phenomenon) + -LOGY.] 
study of the times of recurring nat 
phenomena. So Phenolo-gical a. 1875. 

Phenomenal (fino-ménàl) a. (sb.) 
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(Above) "La Pieta" by Michelangelo 
(1475-1564) before it was damaged. 
In St. Peter's, Rome. (Left) “The Kiss” 
by Auguste Rodin (1840-1917), Tate 
Gallery, London. 


" ow: (Left) "Greek Discus 

T jr" (restored) by Myron (or 

a ), c. 450 B. C., Vatican Museum, 

F Top row: (Centre) “Moses” by 

D ingelo (1475-1564) carved from 
ze block of marble. In church 
eter in Vincoli. 
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(Left) “King and Queen" by Henry 
Moore (1898- ) Tate Gallery, London. 
(Right) “The Rock Drill” by J. 
Epstein (1880-1950) Tate Gallery, 
London. 


(The Mansell Collection, Keystone 
Press, Tate Gallery.) 


Two historic maps. (Top) Russia in 1570, under Ivan the Terrible, 
seen seated at the opening of his tent, and (bottom) Virginia in 
1635, fifty years after Raleigh had tried to plant his colony. 
Anthony Jenkinson, who led four trade missions to Russia in 
the mid 1500s, supplied the information on which Ortelius of 
Antwerp based this map of Russia, Tartary and Muscovy. 
Certain features are surprisingly accurate, the distance, for 
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instance, between north and south, but there is 
fantasy. The map of Virginia is a Mercator-Hond 
1606, based on two earlier maps which derived fron 


made by John White, governor of an expedition of | 
ists sent out in 1587. Note the stockaded Indian vil 


left), and the hollowed-out tree trunk canoe in the 
used by courtesy of the Trustees of the National Maritim: 
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PHENOMENOLOGY 


pheen-. 1825. [f. PHENOMENON + -AL',] 1. Of 
the nature of a phenomenon; consisting of 
phenomena; apparent, sensible, perceptible. 
(Opp. to real, absolute, etc., and in Philosophy 
to noumenal.) Also absol., the p., that which 
iscognizable by the senses. b. Of, relating to, 
or concerned with phenomena, esp. with the 
phenomena of any science 1840. 2. Of the 


nature of a remarkable phenomenon; 
extraordinary, exceptional; ‘prodigious’ 
1850. Hence Pheno-m :sm, a. that 


manner of thinking which considers things 
from the point of view of phenomena only; 
b. the doctrine that phenomena are the only 
objects of knowledge, or the only realities. 
So  Pheno:menalist. 1856.  Pheno-- 
menalize v. trans. to render p.; to conceive 
or represont as p. 

Phenomenology (finoméno-ódgi) 1797. 
lt. next + -L0GY.] a. The science of pheno- 
mena as distinct from that of being (onto- 
logy). b. That division of any science which 
describes and classifies its phenomena. 

Phenomenon (fing-ménén). Pl. -a. 1576. 
[Also, in early use, phaino-, pheno-; = late L. 
phenomenon, pl. -mena = Gr. dawdpevov, , 
subst. use of pr. pple. pass. of altre show, 
pass. be seen, appear, f. *ġav-, as in $avepós 
visible, clear.) 1. A thing that appears, or is 
perceived or observed; applied chiefly to a 
fact or occurrence, the cause of which is in 
question. 2. Philos. That of which the senses 
or the mind directly takes note; an imme- 
diate object of perception. (Opp. to 
NOUMENON.) 1788, 3. A highly exceptional 
or unaccountable fact or occurrence; collog. a 
prodigy 1771. 

1. The common p. of a piece of metal being eaten 
away by rust 18/8. Phr. tTo save (or salve) the 
phenomena (tr. Gr. odifew Tà $awópeva) : to reconcile 
the admitted facts with some theory with which 
they appear to di e. 3. This, Sir.. this is the 
infant p.—Miss Ninetta Crummles DICKENS. 
Hence Phenormenism = PHENOMENALISM b. 
Pheno:menist = PHENOMENALIST 1830. 

Phenose (finóvs) 1878. [f. PHEN- + 
-08k*] Chem. A sweetish amorphous dell. 
quescent compound formed by the action of 
hypochlorous acid on benzene, and having 
the general formula C,H,,0, of the carbo- 
hydrates. 

Phenyl (fi-nil, fe-nil). 1850. [f. PHEN- + 
XL, lit. ‘radical of benzene (phene)'.] Chem. 
The monovalent organic radical C,H, (also 
symbolized Ph), which exists in the free state 
as DIPHENYL, H, C. C. H,, and enters as a 
radical into benzene (phenyl hydride), 
phenol (phenyl hydroxyl), aniline (phenyl- 
amine), and a very extensive series of organic 
compounds. Also attrib. and Comb., as p. 
acetate; p.-ace'tamide = AOETANILIDE; p. 
hy-drazine, C, H.. NH. NH,; etc. Hence 
Phe: nylami:ne, the systematic name of 
ANILINE (monophenylamine), N Hs. C,H,, and 
of many other ‘organic bases derived from 
ammonia by the substitution of one or more 
atoms of phenyl for an equivalent quantity 
of hydrogen’ (Watts. Phenylene, the 
hydrocarbon C,Hy. Phenylic (fini-lik) a. 
of or derived from phenyl; phenylie acid, 
ead other names for phenol or carbolic 
acid. 

Pheon (fion) 1486. [Of unkn. origin.) 
Her. ‘A charge representing a broad barbed 
arrow, or head of a javelin’ (Fairholt). Either 
identical with the ‘broad arrow’, or differing 
only in being engrailed on the inner edge. 

Phew (fiù, fiu), int. 1604. [Representing 
the action of puffing or blowing away with 
the lips.] A vocal gesture expressing im- 
patience, disgust, or weariness. 

Phi (foi). The Greek letter (o, ¢) = ph. 

Phial (foi-àl), sb. [Late ME. fyole — (O)Fr. 
fole = L. phiola, phiala saucer, censer — Gr. 
Gen broad flat vessel] A vessel for holding 
liquids, esp. drinks; now usu. a small glass 
bottle, esp. for liquid medicine. Hence 
Phi al v. trans. to store or keep in a p. 

Phil-, form of Po- used bef. a vowel or A. 

-phil (fil), -phile (foil), comb. element repr. 
Gr. Ses loving, dear. In Gr., found only in 
personal names, with the sense ‘dear, be- 
loved’, as Scales Theophilus (dear to God). 
In med. and mod.L. often used in form 
"philus, -phila with sense lover, loving’. 
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Hence in French words -phile, in Eng. -phile 
or -phil, as Anglophile, etc., for which forms 
with the prefix PHILO- are etymologically 
more correct. 

dine erron. f. FILIBEG, a kilt. 

Philadelphian (filide-Ifiin), a. and sb. 
1615. [In sense A. 1 f. Gr. G, brotherly 
love + Ax; in sense A. 2 in part, and in B., 
f£. Gr. GAabAdeva Philadelphia (i.e. the city of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus).] A. adj. 1. Brother- 
loving; loving the brethren. 2. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Philadelphians; see B. and cf. Rev. 
3:7-13. 1693. 3. Of or pertaining to any city 
of the name of Philadelphia, esp. that in 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 4. Of or pertaining to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. B. sb. (pl) A 
religious society (the Philadelphian Society) 
organized in England towards the end of the 
17th c. 1693. b. A native or inhabitant of 
Philadelphia (ef. A. 3) 1792. 

Philander (filæ-ndə1), sb. 1737. E Gr. 
$idavdpos adj., fond of men, (of a woman) 
loving her husband, f. e- PO + dvýp, 
dv8p-; in later use, a proper name for a lover.) 
ti. A lover, one given to making love 1813. 
2. A name for certain marsupial animals: a. 
A small wallaby (Macropus brunnii) first 
described by Philander de Bruyn. b. A S. 
Amer. opossum (Didelphys philander). C. 
An Australian bandicoot (Perameles lagotis). 
1737. Hence Phila-nder v. intr. to make love, 
esp. in a trifling manner; to dangle after a 
woman. Whence Phila‘nderer, one who 
philanders; a male flirt 1841. 

Philanthrope (flénpróvp) 1734. [- Gr. 
duMivüpo mos adj., f. c. PHILO- + év6pomos 
man.] = PHILANTROPIST. 

Philanthropic, -al (filnpro-pik, -àl), adjs. 
1780. [- Fr. philanthropique, f. Gr. $udvüpu- 
nos (see prec.) + -10 + A.] Characterized by 
philanthropy; benevolent, humane. So 
Philanthro-pically adv. 1787. 

Philanthropine (file-nprópin) 1802. [- 
G. Philanthropin — Gr. d$uev6pámwov adj. 
neut. (formed after dvOpdmvov).] Name for 
the school founded in 1774 by Basedow or 
Bassedau at Dessau, in Germany, for the 
education of children by his ‘natural 
system’, in the principles of philanthropy, 
natural religion, etc.; also any similar 
institution. Hence Philanthro-pinist, an 
advocate of Basedow’s system; also, a pupil 
atap. 

Philanthropism (file-nprdpiz’m). 1835. 
[f. PHILANTHROPY + -ISM.] The profession or 
practice of philanthropy; a philanthropic 
theory or system. 

Philanthropist (file-npropist). 1730. |f. 
as prec. + -IST.] One who practises philan- 
thropy; one who loves his fellow-men and 
exerts himself for their well-being. Formerly 
with the wider sense of ‘friend or lover uf 


man’. 

Philanthropize (flæ-npröpəiz), v. 1820. 
It. as prec. + -izE.] 1. infr. To practise 
philanthropy. 2. trans. To make (persons) 
objects of philanthropy 1830. 

Philanthropy (file-nprdpi). 1608. (-late L. 
philanthropia — Gr. ddavOpunla, f. dAdvOpwros ; 
see PHILANTHROPE, -Y*.] Love towards man- 
kind; practical benevolence towards men in 
general; the disposition to promote the well- 
being of one’s fellow-men. tb. spec. (cf. 
Titus 3:4). The love of God to man -1711. 

Philately (ülw-tili). 1865. E Fr. philatélie 
(Herpin, 1864), f. Gr. Ge- PHILO- + drehe 
free from charge, dréAew exemption from pay- 
ment (eg dreAeías franco). Gr. dre = free or 
franco, has been taken as = ‘postage-stamp’, 
the substitute for the original impressed 
receipt stamp for the amount prepaid.) 
Stamp-collecting. Hence Philate-lic 
(-ite-lik) a. relating to or engaged in p. 
Phila · telist, a stamp-collector. 

-phile: see -PHIL. 

Philharmonic (filhammo-nik), a. and sb. 
1762. - Fr. philharmonique — It. filarmonico ; 
see PHI, HARMONI,] A. adj. Loving 
harmony; devoted to music 1813. B. sb. 
A lover of harmony; a person devoted to 
music. 

A. P. Society, name of various musical societies, 
esp. that founded in London in 1813 for the 
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PHILISTINISM 


promotion of instrumental music; hence P. 
concert, one given by the P. society. 

Philhellene (fi-lhelin), a. and sb. 1825. 
[= Gr. e adj. loving the Greeks; see 
PI-, HELLENE.] A. adj. = next, B. sb. = 
PHILHELLENIST. 

Philhellenic (filheli-nik, -e-nik), a. 1830. 
[f. prec. + ; see HELLENIC.] Friendly to 
Greece or the Greeks (esp. in relation to 
national independence). So Philhellenism 
(ülhe-Hiniz-m), the principle of supporting the 
Greeks. Philhellenist (filheli-nist), a friend 
or supporter of Greece. 

Philibeg, var. of FiLIBEG. 

Philip (fi-lip). late ME. [- Gr. Pirros, lit. 
lover of horses.] 1. A man’s name; e.g. that 
of the king of Macedon, in the expression *to 
appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober’ 
1531. 12. Name of old French, Spanish, and 
Burgundian coins, issued by kings or dukes 
of this name —1769. 3. A former name for a 
sparrow; contracted to Phip. Obs. exe. dial.; 
also applied to the hedge-sparrow. late ME. 

Philippic (filipik), sb. (a.) 1592. [- L. 
philippicus (in orationes Philippicw) — Gr. 
éUurmuaós (in Dramnol Ady), f. imos; B60 
prec., -10.] A. sb. Epithet of the orations of 
Demosthenes against Philip king of Macedon; 
hence applied to Cicero's orations against 
Antony, and gen. to amy discourse of the 
nature of a bitter invective. B. adj. a. Of or 
pertaining to any person called Philip; b. 
of Philippi; c. of the nature of a philippic or 
invective 1614. 

Philippina (filipina), philippine, philo- 
pena. 1848. [repr. (like Fr. philippine, Du. 
filippine, etc.) G. vielliebchen, dim. of 
viellieb very dear (cf. liebchen darling), 
altered into Philippchen = little or darling 
Philip.] An amusement in which, at a 
dinner party, a person finding an almond or 
other nut with two kernels eats one kernel, 
and gives the other to a person of the 
opposite sex; when the parties next meet, , 
the one who first says 'Good morning, 
Philippine!’ is entitled to a present from the 
other, Also applied to the double nut or 
kernel, and to the present claimed or given. 

Philippize (fi-lipoiz), v. 1607. [- Gr. 
Gun, f. Pikmmos Philip; see -IZE.] intr. 
To favour, or take the side of, Philip of 
Macedon; also gen. to speak or write as one 
is corruptly inspired or influenced, 
ae oracles will P., as long as Philip is the master 

5. 

Philister (flistox). 1898. [G. Philister, 
orig, Luther's rendering of Vulg. Philistei or 
Heb. p*listim; cf. PHILISTINE.] = PHILISTINE 


8b. 3, 4. 

Philistia (flistii). 1535. l-  med.L. 
Philistia = late L. Philistma (-hwa) in 
Jerome = Gr. Saft.] 1. The country of the 
Philistines, in south-west Palestine; also, the 
people. 2. The class of ‘Philistines’ (sense 
A. 4) 1857. Hence Phili'stian a. of or per- 
taining to Philistia or the Philistines. 

Philistine (fi-listain, -tin), sb. and a. late 
ME. - Fr. Philistin or Vulg. L. Philistinus, 
also Palestinus, usually pl. late Gr. PiMorivot, 
Iaiaorivo = Heb. pelistim, rel. to pele&el. 
Philistia, Palestine.) A. sb. 1. One of an 
alien warlike people who occupied the 
southern sea-coast of Palestine, and con- 
stantly harassed the Israelites. 2. fig. 
Applied (humorously or otherwise) to ‘the 
enemy’, into whose hands one may fall, e.g. 
bailiffs, literary critics, ete.; formerly, also, 
to the debauched or drunken 1600. 3. = 
PHIListeR, applied by German students to 
one not a student at a university 1824. 4. A 
person deficient in liberal culture; one whose 
interests are material and commonplace 
1827. 

2. That bloodthirsty P., Sir Lucius O'Trigger 
SHERIDAN. 4. The people who believe most that 
our greatness and welfare are proved by our bein, 
very rich,. .are just the very people whom we call 
the Philistines M. ARNOLD. 

B. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the people of 
Philistia 1842. 2. Like the modern ‘Philis- 
tine'; uncultured; commonplace; prosaic. 
(Of persons and things.) 1831. 

2. Byron. had in him a cross of the true P. breed 
SWINBURNE. 

Philistinism (fi-listiniz'm, -oiniz'm). 1831. 
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PHILLIPSITE 


If. prec. + -Ism.] The opinions, aims, and 
habits of social Philistines (see prec. A. 4); 
the condition of being a Philistine. 

Philistinism! we have not the expression in 

lish. Perhaps we have not the word because 
ve so much of the thing M. ARNOLD. 

Phillipsite (f-lipsoit). 1825. lf. J. W. 
Phillips, Eng. mineralogist; see ATE 2 b.] 
Min. A hydrous silicate of aluminium, 
calcium, and potassium, found in cruciform 
twin crystals of a white colour. 

Phillis (filis). Also Phyllis. 1632. [- L. 
Phyllis girl's name in Virgil's and Horace's 
poetry — Gr. ovs female name (prop. 
foliage“), f. g leaf; the sp. with i instead 
of y may be due to assoc. with Gr. cos dear, 
beloved.] A generic proper name in pastoral 
poetry for a rustic maiden, or for a sweet- 
heart; also applied (after Milton) to a ‘neat- 
handed’ table-maid or waitress, 

JPhillyrea (fli-riă, fliri-à). 1004. [mod.L. 
(Tournefort, Linneus) for L. philyrea — Gr. 
duMpéa, app. f. dpa linden tree.) Bol. A 
genus of ornamental evergreen shrubs ( E 
Oleacex), natives of the Mediterranean region 
and the East; also called jasmine-bor or 
mock privet. 

Phillyrin (fi-lirin). 1838. [f. prec, + -IN'.] 
Chem. A white crystallizable bitter sub- 
stance obtained from the bark of Phillyrea 
latifolia, 

Philo- (filo), bef, a vowel (or h) usu. phil- 
(fil), repr. Gr. do-, Sal-, comb. form from 
root of dui» to love, hes dear, friend. Em- 
ployed in English to form new, compounds, 
after the Gr. model, the second element of 
which is properly Greek, but often Latin, and 
even English; esp. frequent with national 
names, as p.-German, p.-T'urk, and the like. 

Philobi-blic (Gr. s book], a. fond of books; 
devoted to literature, Philogynist (filo-dinist) 

Gr. yur) woman], a lover or admirer of women. 

hi-lomath (Gr. Ang., root of pavðávew learn], à 
lover of learning; a student, esp. of mathematics; 

, formerly Tra to an astrologer; so Philoma-- 
thic a., Philo'mathy. (All now rare.) Philo- 
te:chnic [Gr. 7évn art], a, fond of or devoted to the 
arts, esp. the industrial arts, 

Philologer (filo-Iód5o1). 1588. It. PHILOLOGY 

+ -ER' 4; see -LOGER.] = PHILOLOGIST. Now 
rare. 

Philologist (filo-Jódsist). 1648. It. next + 
-Ist.] 1. One devoted to learning or litera- 
ture; a scholar, esp. a classical scholar. Now 
rare. 2. A person versed in the science of 
language; a student of language 1710. 

Philology (filo-lódsi). 1614. - Fr. philologie 
= L. philologia — Gr. édoXoys devotion to 
dialectic, love of learning and literature, love 
of language, f. éuóAoyos fond of talking, 
learning, studious of words, whence L. 
Philologus; see PHILO-, Lodos.] 1. Love of 
learning and literature; the study of litera- 
ture, in a wide sense; literary and classical 
scholarship; polite learning. Now rare. 2. 
The science of language; linguistics. (See 
also COMPARATIVE.) 1716. Hence Philolo-gic, 
-al, adjs. of, pertaining to, concerned with, 
or devoted to the study of p. Philolo-gic- 
ally adv. 

Philomel (f. amel), Philomela (filómi-là). 
poet, late ME. Also early and erron. 
philomene, [Early philomene (XV-XVD), 
occas. used as a common noun — med.L. 
Philomena (x1), alt, presumably by 
assoc. with MeAzopéry ‘the singing muse’, of L. 
philomela- Gr. gadoujAanightingale.] A poetic 
name for the nightingale. (Now always 
with capital P, usu. with ref. to the myth of 
5210 metamorphosed into a nightin- 
gale. 

And Philomele her 
3 song with teares doth steepe 


Philonian (foiló-niin), a. 1874. E L. 
Philonianus, f. Philo, on- — Gr. oe; see 
AN.] Of or pertaining to the Jewish phi- 
losopher Philo, who flourished at Alexandria 
about the beginning of the Christian era. So 
Philo nic a. Phidonism, the system of 
Philo. 

Philoprogenitive (fi:lo,prodse-nitiv), a. 
1865. [f. PHILO- + progenit-, pa. ppl. stem of 
L. progignere beget + -1vE.] 1. Inclined to 
production of offspring; prolific. 2. Phrenol. 
Loving one's offspring; of or pertaining to love 
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of offspring 1876. So Phi:loproge-nitive- 
ness 1815. 

Philosoph, -ophe. 0E. — L. philoso- 
phus; ME. — OFr. filosofe, philosophe — L.; 
see PHILOSOPHER.] = PHILOSOPHER 1; now 
also PHILOSOPHIST 2, 

Philosophaster (filo-sófeestoz, filosofm-stoa). 
1611. [- late L. philosophaster, f. L. philoso- 
phus; see PHILOSOPHER, -ASTER.] A shallow 
or peusdo-philosopher. 

Philosopheme (filo-sófim). 1678. l- late L. 
philosophema - Gr. édocóénua, f. Goo 
philosophize.] A philosophic conclusion or 
demonstration; a philosophical statement, 
theorem, or axiom. 

Philosopher (filg-séfea). [- AFr. philo-, 
filosofre, var. of (O)Fr. philosophe — L. 
philosophus (Cicero) - Gr. gAdoodos ‘lover of 
wisdom’, f. Se- PHILO- + o (see SOPHIST); 
orig. stressed philoso-fre; philo-sopher (assim. 
to R) has prevailed since xyr. See 
PHiLosOoPH.] 1. A lover of wisdom; one 
versed in philosophy or engaged in its study; 
formerly embracing men learned in physical 
science as well as those versed in the meta- 
physical and moral sciences, but now, when 
unqualified, restricted to the latter. Also 
differentiated, as moral p., political p.; 
natural p. (= physicist). t2. An adept in 
occult science, as an alchemist, diviner, 
weather-prophet, ete. —1485. 3. One who 
regulates his life by the light of philosophy; 
one who speaks or behaves philosophically 
1599. 

1. I feare hee will proue the weeping Phylosopher 
[Heraclitus] when he growes old SHAKS. Pytha- 

'oras..is said to have first named himself p. or 
fover of wisdom COLERIDGE, 3. For there was 
neuer yet P. That could endure the tooth-ake 
patiently SHAKS. Phr. Oil of philosophers, an old 
drug compounded of powdered brick and linseed 
oil. 


Philosopher's stone. late ME. [tr. med. 
L. lapis philosophorum (see prec. 2).] A re- 
puted solid substance or preparation 
supposed by the alchemists to possess the 
property of changing other metals into gold 
or silver, the discovery of which was the 
supreme object of alchemy. Also transf. and 


Philosophic (filése-fik), a. (sb.) 1044. 
[7 late L. philosophicus (cf. adv. philosophicé, 
corresp. to Gr. $uoco$uós), f. L. philosophia; 
see -IC. Cf. Fr. philosophique.) A. adj. = 
next. B. sb. (pl.) Studies, works, or argu- 
ments pertaining to philosophy 1734. 

Philosophical (filése-fikiil), a. (sb.) late 
ME. It. as prec.; see -ICAL.] I. Of or pertain- 
ing to a philosopher or philosophy; of 
the nature of, consonant with, or proceeding 
from philosophy or learning; in earlier use in- 
cluding ‘scientific’ 1500. b. Physical, scien- 
tific.. Now Obs. or arch. 1471. 2. Of persons, 
etec.: Skilled in or devoted to philosophy or 
learning (formerly including physical sci- 
ence); learned. late ME. 3. Characterized by 
practical philosophy or wisdom; befitting a 
philosopher in respect of wisdom or temper- 
ance 1638. +B, sb. (pl.) The subjects of study 
in a course of philosophy —1716. 

1. The cuddy is a fish of which I know not the p. 
name JOHNSON. My mind is in a state of p. doubt 
as to animal magnetism COLERIDGE. b. Young 
Watt. exhibited a box of p. toys 1843. 2. The P. 
Transactions (of the Royal Society) (title), A p. 
chemist would probably make a very unprofitable 
business of farming SIR H. Davy. 3. His patience 
was more . than his Intellect 1638. 
Hence Philosophically adr. 

Philoso:phico-, comb. form of Pumoso- 
PHIC : =  philosophically-, philosophical 
and. .as in p.-historic, etc. 1743. 

Philosophism (filo-sdfiz’m). 1792. - Fr. 
philosophisme, f. philosophe philosopher, after 
sophisme sophism; see -ISM.] Philosophizing. 
or a philosophizing system; usu., in a hostile 
sense, affectation of philosophy. 

The Dryasdust Philosophisms and enlightened 
Scepticisms CARLYLE. 

Philosophist (filo-sófist) Now rare. 1589. 
Un sense 1 app. from L. philosophia + -I 
In sense 2 = Fr. philosophiste.] t1. = PHILO: 
SOPHER 1. Puttenham. 2. One who philoso- 
phizes erroneously; applied polemically to 
the French Encyclopedists, and hence to 
rationalists generally 1798. Hence Philo- 


PHLEBO- 


sophi:stic, -al adjs. rationalistic, sceptical. 

Philosophize (filo-sdfoiz), v. 1594. [app. 
after Fr. philosopher (XVI) + un; cf. L. 
philosophari.) 1. intr. To play the philoso- 
pher; to think, reason, or argue philoso- 
phically; to speculate, theorize. Also trans, 
with into. 2. trans. To render philosophio;. 
to explain, treat, or construct philosophically 
1658, 

1. Man philosophises as he lives. He may philo- 
sophise well or ill, but philosophise he must 1836. 
Hence Philo-sophizer. 

Philosophy (filo-séfi). IME. filosofie, philo- 
= OFr. filosofie, (now) philosophie — L. philo- 
sophia (Cicero) — Gr. $uocoía, f. $Aóo0$os ; see 
PHILOSOPHER, -Y*.] 1. (In the original and 
widest sense.) The love, study, or pursuit of 
wisdom, or of knowledge of things and their 
causes, whether theoretical or practical. tb. 
Occas. used esp. of practical wisdom —1750. 
2. That more advanced study, to which, in. 
the medimval universities, the seven liberal 
arts were introductory ; it included the three 
branches of natural, moral, and meta- 
physical philosophy, commonly called (Ae 
three philosophies, Hence the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. lato ME. 3. ( = natural 
p. The knowledge or study of natural 
objects and phenomena; now usu. called 
‘science’. Now rare or Obs. ME. 4. (= 
moral p. The knowledge or study of the 
principles of human action or conduct; 
ethics. late ME. 5. (= metaphysical p.) That 
department of knowledge or study which 
deals with ultimate reality, or with the most 
general causes and principles of things. (Now 
the most usual sense.) 1794. 6. Occas. used 
esp. of knowledge obtained by natural 
reason, in contrast with revealed know, 
ledge. late ME. 7. With of: The study of 
the general principles of some particular 
branch of knowledge, experience, or activity; 
also, less properly, of any subject or pheno- 
menon 1713. 8. A philosophical system or 
theory. (With a and pl.) late ME. 9. a. 
The system which a person forms for the 
conduct of life. b. The mental attitude or 
habit of a philosopher; serenity ; resignation; 
calmness of temper 1771. 

1. Depth in Philosophie bringeth Men. about, to 
Religion BACON. b. The chiefe of all p. con- 
sisteth to serve God, and not to offend men 1557. 
4. History is P. teaching by example Bouna 
BROKE. 5. I regard P. then. .as the study hel 
“takes all knowledge for its province’ 1902. 6. DN 
Phylosophy not be asham'd to be confuted 1010 . 
7. The great professor..of the p. of vanity 

Rousseau] BURKE. 8. Ham. 1. v. 167. 9. My oe 

infirmities..and the public news coming 2 25 
gether have put my utmost p. to the trial 5 e. 

-philous, terminal element in modern fo 
mations = ‘lover’, ‘loving’, f. med.L. -philus, 
Gr. e -PHIL (d. v.) + -OUS, as in 8 
philous, dendrophilous, hygrophilous; here 
-philism, -phily (Gr. -e), expressing t 
state or quality of being what is denoted by 
-philous, and occas. -philist = lover (of) 88 
cenophilist. eec 

Philtre, philter (fi]tox), sb. 1587. A I 
philire — L. philtrum (also formerly use! 
Gr. ¢lArpov i Bad f. M 

eî» to love, ce loving + -tpov 
ee A love-potion or zarten 
Sometimes loosely, a magic potion. EA 8 
Phi'ltre, phi-lter v. trans. to charm wi 
love-potion; fig. to bewitch. des 

|Phimosis (foimó"sis). 1074. UE ot 
Gr. Sheet muzzling.] Path. Contract Se 
the orifice of the prepuce, so that it canno 
retracted. 

Phit (fit), imitation of a soun 
made by a rifle-bullet 1894. 

Phiz (fiz). joc. collog. 1688. 
phiznomy e Face, 
nance; expression of face. 

Phleb-, bef. a cons. phlebo-, oon foa 
of Gr. G, $A«8- vein, an element in 
of physiology, pathology, 92 — GR t 

Phlebitis (fliboi-tis). 1822. E) 
Gr. $Aé9, $AeB-; sce -ITIs.] Path. Info 
of the walls of a vein. Hence Phlel 

Phlebo-, comb. element; see PHLEB-- instr- 

Phlebograph (fe-bógraf) [-ORAPH], 
ment (sphygmograph) for recording, nlebolite 
matically t ulsations of a vein, LITE], 
(flebóloit), Phle-bolith [Gr. hes; see 


d like that 


abbrev. of 
l counte- 


PHLEBOTOMIZE 


a morbid calcareous concretion in a vein, a vein- 
stone. Phlebology (flibo-lodgi) 108 J. that 
part of physlelgey, or anatomy which treats of the 
veins, etc, 

Phlebotomize  (flibo-tómoiz) v. 1596. 
[- Fr. phlebolomiser (in med. L. flebotomizare 
(Du Cange), for the regular phlebotomare), f. 
phlébotomie; see next, -IZE.] a. intr. To 
practise phlebotomy; to let blood by opening 
a vein. b. trans. To bleed (a person, etc.); 
also transf. and fig. c. intr. for pass. To be 
bled. Hence Phlebo:tomiza-tion, blood- 
letting. 

Phlebotomy (flfbg-tómi) ME. [{(Earliest 
form with f-) — OFr. flebothomi (mod. 
phlébotomie) - late L. phlebotomia — Gr. 
$AeBorou(a, T. dA«Bórouos opening a vein; see 
PHLEB-, -TOMY.] 1. The action or practice of 
cutting open à vein so as to let blood flow, as 
a therapeutical operation;  venesection, 
bleeding. 2. transf. and fig. The drawing of 
blood in any way (lit. or fig.); esp. bloodshed; 
‘bleeding’ in purse or pocket 1589, 

2. Warre is the P. of the Body Politique 1646. 
Fiscal P. 1827. Hence Phlebo:tomist, one who 
practises P. a blood-letter. 

Phlegethon (fle-gipon, fle-d5-). late ME. 
= Gr. See,, or- = lit. *blazing'.] Gr. 
and Lat. Myth. Name of a fabled river of fire, 
one of the five rivers of Hades. 

Phlegm (flem). ME. [Earlier fleume, fleme, 
fleam(e - OFr. fleume (mod. flegme) = late L. 
phlegma clammy moisture of the body — Gr. 
dAéyua inflammation, morbid humour as the 
result of heat, f. Gee burn, blaze. In XvI 
assim. to Gr.-L. original.] 1. The thick vis- 
cous semifluid substance secreted by the 
mucous membranes, esp. of the respiratory 
passages; mucus. a. In old physiology, re- 
garded as one of the four bodily *humours', 
described as cold and moist. late ME. b. 
In mod. use; esp. when morbid, and dis- 
charged by cough, ete. (Not now applied to 
the mucus of the nasal passages.) 1486. fe. 
With a and pl. A mass of phlegm or mucus 
1727. 12. Old Chem. One of the five *prin- 
ciples’ of bodies, also called water; any 
watery inodorous tasteless substance ob- 
tained by distillation —1812. 3. The char- 
acter supposed to result from predominance 
of phlegm (sense 1a) in the bodily constitu- 
tion; phlegmatic temperament; coldness or 
dullness of character; coolness or evenness 
of temper 1578. 

3. The patience of the people was creditable to 
thei b MEREDITH, Hence Phlegma:tic (fleg- 
mætik) a. of the nature of or abounding in p.; 
cold, sluggish, apathetie; cool, self-possessed. 
Phiegmattically adv. 

Phlegmasia (flegmé'sii, -zin). PL. -æ. 
1700. [mod.L. = Gr. dAeyuacía.] Path. 
Inflammation, esp. inflammation accom- 
panied by fever. 

P. dolens, or p. alba dolens, milk-leg or white-leg. 

Phlegmon (flegmón). IME. = L. phleg- 
mon or phlegmona - Gr. ġàeypový inflamma- 
tion, otc., f. dAéyev. burn.] Path. An in- 
flammatory tumour, à boil or carbuncle; in- 
flammation, esp. of the cellular tissue, 
tending to suppuration. Hence Phlegmo:- 
nic, Phle-gmonous adjs. pertaining to or of 
the nature of a p. Phle-gmonoid a. resem- 
bling a p. 

Phlegmy (fie-mi), d. 1550. Uf. PHLEGM 
+ 1. Mucous; containing or character- 
ized by phlegm. 2. = PHLEGMATIC 1607. 
Phloem (flówem). 1875. [(Nügeli in G.) f. 
Gr. Gags = daos bark + -nua passive suffix.] 
Bot. The softer portion of the fibrovaseular 
tissue, as dist. from the xylem or woody 
Portion; the bast with its associated tissues. 
Phlogistic (flodsi-stik, -gi-stik), a. 1733. 
[In sense 1f. PHLOGISTON + 10; in 2 and 3 
immed. — Gr. ¢doyords inflammable.) 1. 
Chem. Ot the nature of or consisting of phlo- 
giston; connected with or related to phlo- 
giston. 2. Path. Inflammatory 1754. 13. 
Fiery, heated, inflamed (lif. and fig.) -1855. 
Phlogi:sticate, v. Obs. exc. Hist. 1774. 
It. prec. + -ATE?, Cf. Fr. phlogistiquer.] trans. 
To render phlogistic; to combine with 
Phlogiston. Chiefly in pa. pple. 

+Phlogisticated air or gas, names for nitrogen in 
the phlogistic theory. (Cf. DEPHLOGISTICATED.) 
So tPhlogistica-tion, combination with phlog- 
giston; now called deozidation. 
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Phlogiston (flodsistón, -gi-stgn). 1733. 
[mod.L. — Gr. dAoywwróvw, f. dAoyitew set 


on fire, f. dAó£, GA flame, ablaut deriv. of 
$Aey-, root of pàéyew burn.) Chem. A hypo- 
thetical substance or principle, formerly sup- 
posed to exist in combination in all other 
combustible bodies, and to be disengaged in 
the process of combustion; the *principle of 
inflammability’; the matter of fire, conceived 
as fixed in inflammable substances. Hence 
Phlogi-stian, Phlogi-stonist, a believer in 
the existence or theory of p. 
Phlogogenetic (flegodsine-tik), a. 1893. 
If. Gr. G-, comb. f. dg flame + -GENE- 
Ti] Path. Producing inflammation. Also 
Phlogoge-nic, Phlogo-genous adjs. in same 


sense. 

Phlogopite (flogópoit). 1850. [f. Gr. 
$Aoyonós fiery (f. $Aoy- flame + dy, un- face) 
+ Arn 2b.] Min. A magnesia mica, found in 
crystalline limestone and serpentine. 

Phlogosis (flogd"-sis). Pl. -es (-iz). 1693. 
[mod.L. — Gr. ¢Adywos inflammation, f. dg, 
ġàoy- flame; see -osis.] Path. Inflammation. 
Hence Phlogosed (C, zd) ppl. a. inflamed. 
Phlogosin (-ó"sin) Chem. a product of 
cultures of certain bacteria, which produces 
acute local inflammation. Phlogotic (-o-tik) 
a. inflammatory. 

Phlorizin (floroi-zin, flo-rizin). Also for- 
merly called tphloridzite. 1835, [f. Gr. 
Ados, Pros bark + pita root + -IN'.] Chem. 
A bitter substance ((% 20100, crystallizing 
in silky needles, obtained from the bark of 
the root of the apple, pear, plum, and cherry 
trees. 

Phloro-, bef. a vowel phlor-, used in 
Chem., to form names of substances con- 
nected with PHLORIZIN, as, 

Phloramine (floràmoin) [AMINE], the amine 
(C. H,O, = C,H,0,. NH.) obtained in thin shin- 
ing films by the action of ammonia on phloro- 
glucin. Phloretin (fló»ritin), a sweet crystalline 
substance (C,,H,,0,) produced by the action of 
dilute acids on phlorizin; hence Phloretic 
(flore-tik) a., srn to an acid (C. HzO) ob- 
tained from phloretin Ha the action of potash; 
also to ethers (phloretic ethers) in which an organic 
radical takes the place of 1 atom of hydrogen in 
phloretie acid (Watts), Phloroglucin (floroglü-- 
sin) (Gr. yAvxds sweet + -IN!], a colourless or 
yellowish crystalline, intensely sweet substance 
(C,H, O,), obtained from phloretin, and occurring 
widely distributed in plants. Phlorol (flg-rgl), a 
phenol, an oily substance (C, H,, O) obtained from. 
salts of phioretic acid, or from creosote. Phlorone 
(o: rden), a yellow crystalline substance (C,H40;), 
homologous with Seer obtained by distillation 
of beech-wood and coal-tar. 

Phlox (floks) 1706. [- L. phlor (Pliny) — 
Gr. dee a plant (prob. Silene), lit. flame. 
Taken into Bot. as a generic name by 
Dillenius.] Hot. A N. American genus of 
herbaceous (rarely shrubby) plants (N.O. 
Polemoniacea), with clusters of salver-shaped 
flowers of various colours. b. attrib. p.- 
worm, the larva of an American moth, 
Heliothis phlogophagus, which feeds upon 
phloxes. 

Phlyctæna, -ena (flikti-nà). 1693. [mod. 
L. — Gr. $A/xrawa a blister, f. S, dAULew 
swell] Path. An inflammatory vesicle, 
pimple, or blister upon the cuticle or the 
eye-ball. Hence ||Phlycte-nula (-2en-), pl. 
-æ [mod.L. dim. of pAlycfena), a small p., 
esp. upon the conjunctiva or cornea of the 
eye; whence Phlycte-nular (-æn-) a. 

-phobe, - Fr. -phobe — L. -phobus — Gr. 
-ġóßos -fearing, adj. ending, f. 6680s fear; as 
in hydrophobe, Anglophobe, etc. 

Phobia (tó"bii) 1801, [Next used as a 
separate word.] Fear, horror, or aversion, 
esp. of a morbid character, 

-phobia, - L. -phobia - Gr. -$ofía, 
forming abstr. sbs. from the adjs. in -$ófos 
(see -PHOBE) with sense ‘dread, horror’; as in 
hydrophobia, Russophobia, ete. Hence -pho:- 
bic forming adjs., -pho'biac, -phobist 
forming sbs. 

Phoca (fö"kă). Pl. phocze (fó*si), pho- 
cas. 1599. [L. — Gr. de seal] Zool. A 
seal; in mod. zoology, restricted to the genus 
typified by the Common Seal, P. vitulina. 
Hence Phoca:cean a. of or pertaining to the 
Phocidz or seal family; sb. a member of this 
family. Pho-cal a. of or pertaining to a 
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seal. Pho-cine (f6*-sain) a. pertaining to the 
sub-family Phocine, containing the seals 
proper; sb. a member of this family. 

Phocenic (fosi-nik, -se-nik), a. 1836. [For 
*phoctenic, f. Zool. L. Phocæna E Gr. púxawa 
porpoise, f. éd» seal) + -10.) Chem. Applied 
to an acid obtained from porpoise- or dolphin- 
oil, orig. called DELPHINIC, and subseq. 
identified with VALERIO acid (CH,),.C:Hs- 
CO,H. So Pho-cenil, Pho:cenin, glyceryl 
valerate, or trivalerin, = DELPHIN sb. 2. 

Phocodont (fo-kódont), a. (sb.) If. Gr. 
Gaben seal + dóoís, óBovr- tooth. ] Zool. Of or 
pertaining to the Phocodontia, an extinct 
sub-order of Cetacea, furnishing connecting 
links with the Phocide or seals. b. sb. Any 
member of the Phocodontia, 

\|Phoebe! (fi-bi). poet. 1590. [- L. Phoebe — 
Gr. Glen, fem. of $oigos bright; cf. PHaBUS.) 
Name of Artemis or Diana as goddess of the 
moon; the moon personified. 

To morrow night, when P. doth behold Her siluer 
visage, in the watry glasse SHAKS, 

Phoebe: (fi-bi). 1700. limit,, but spelt after 
prec.] = PEWIT 3, PEWEE. 

Phœbus (fi-bds). late ME. I- L. Phebus 
= Gr. @oifos lit. bright, shining.] A name of 
Apollo as the Sun-god; the sun personified. 
Chiefly poet. b. Apollo as the god of poetry 
and music, presiding over the Muses; hence, 
the genius of poetry 1809. So Phoebe-an a. 

Phoenician (fini:f'àn), sb. and a. ME. [- 
(Or. phénicien, f. L. Phamicia (sc. terra 
land), synon. with L. Phanice, Gr, Powlxn the 
country, f. Doing, Pourx- 8b. and a. Phoenician; 
seo -AN.] A. sb. 1. A native or inhabitant of 
Pheenicia, an ancient country on the coast of 
Syria, which contained the cities of Tyre and 
Sidon; also of any Phenician colony. 2. 
The language spoken by this people 1836. 

1. Astoreth, whom the Phonicians call'd 
Astarte, Queen of Heav'n MIT. 

B. adj. Ot or pertaining to ancient Phoenicia, 
or its inhabitants or colonists; hence, Punic, 
Carthaginian 1601. 

Pheenicopter (frnikoptoz). 1570. [= L. 
phenicopterus — Gr. gowxdrrepos flamingo 
(as adj. 'red-feathered'), f. goiwg, Sole 
crimson + mrepóv feather.] Ornith. Adopted 
form of the Gr. and L. name of the flamingo 
of Southern Europe (Phanicopterus roseus or 
antiquorum). 

Phenix' phenix (finiks. [OE. ME. 
fenir — L. phenir and OFr. fenix (mod. 
Phénix), the L. being — Gr. $oi£ the bird, 
also date-palm, etc., identical with goin 
Phoenician, purple. Assim. to L. sp. in 
XIV.] 1. A mythical bird, of gorgeous 
plumage, fabled to be the only one of its 
kind, and to live five or six hundred years 
in the Arabian desert, after which it burnt 
itself to ashes on a funeral pile, and emerged 
from its ashes with renewed youth, to live 
through another cycle of years. 2. transf. and 
fig. a. A paragon ME. b. That which rises 
from the ashes of its predecessor 1591. 
3. Astr. One of the southern constellations 
1674. 

1. But from himself the P. only springs: Self- 
born, begotten by the Parent Flame In which he 
burn'd, Another and the Same DRYDEN. 

|Phoenix* (fi-niks). 1601. [mod. L. (Linn.) 
= Gr. doit date palm, date.] A genus of 
palms, distinguished by their pinnate 
leaves. (P. dactylifera is the Date Palm.) 

|Pholas (dr. Is). Pl. pholades (nd). 
1601. [mod.L. — Gr. Sands, doAab- adj. 
lurking in a hole (ġwàeós).] Zool. A genus of 
boring bivalve molluscs (family Pholadida); 


an animal of this genus, a piddock. So 
Pho-lad, -a:dean, Pho-ladid. 
Phonate (fo"ne't) v. 1876. If. Gr. G 


voice + -ATE*.] Physiol. intr. To utter vocal 
sound; trans. to sound vocally, Hence 
Phomatory a. pertaining or relating to 
phonation. 

Phonation (fonéfon). 1842. (f. Gr. dev 
voice + -ATION. Cf. Fr. phonalion.], Physiol. 
The production or utterance of vocal soun 
usu. as dist. from articulation; occas. gen. 
vocal utterance, voice-production. 

Phonautograph (fonQ-tógraf). 1859. [- Fr. 
phonautographe (Leon Scott 1855) f. Gr. 
éuvíá Voice + aóro- AUTO- +-graplic -GRAPH.] 


PHONE 


An apparatus for automatically recording 
the vibrations of sound by means of a mem- 
brane set in vibration by the sound-waves, 
and having a point attached which makes a 
tracing upon a revolving cylinder. 

Phone (fó"n), sb.! 1890. [= Gr. fwj voice.] 
Phonelics. An elementary sound of spoken 
language; a simple vowel or consonant 
sound. Also, any of the variants of a 
phoneme. 

Phone, sb. and v. 1884. Colloq. abbrev. 
of TELEPHONE; also of ear- or head-phone. 

-phone (fon), terminal element, repr. 
Gr. garn voice, sound, used in the names of 
instruments for producing, reproducing, 
transmitting or amplifying sound, as 
diclaphone, dyphone (xvHM), gramophone, 
megaphone, microphone (XVII), photophone, 
radiophone, telephone. 

Phoneidoscope (fonoi-dgské"p). 1878. (t. 
Gr, dw} voice + eláos form + -sCcoPE.] An 
instrument for exhibiting the colour-figures 
produced by the action of sound-vibrations 
upon a thin film, e.g. of soap-solution. 

Phoneme (f6"-nim). 1923. (= Fr. phonéme — 
Gr. édveua sound, speech, f. Sveti speak.) 
Philol. A speech-sound considered in respect 
of its functional relations in a linguistic 
system. 

Phonetic (fdne-tik), a. 1820. [- mod. L. 
phoneticus (Zoega, 1797, of notation opp. to 
ideographic) = Gr. duvnrixds, t. davnrds, pa. ppl. 
formation on get speak, f. dur volce; see 
10.) 1. Representing vocal sounds; applied 
to signs which represent the (elementary) 
sounds of speech, or which express the 
pronunciation of words. b. Applied to 
systems of spelling in which each letter 
represents invariably the same spoken 
sound 1848. 2. Of, pertaining or relating to 
the sounds of spoken language; consisting of 
vocal sounds 1861. b. Involving vibration of 
the vocal chords (as opp. to mere breath or 
whisper) 1880. Hence Phone'ical a. 
(rare), phonetic; -ly adv. Phonetician 
(fo¢niti-fan) = PHONETIST 1. 1848, Phone'ti- 
cism, p. quality, or the p. system, of writing 
or spelling. Phone'ticist, an advocate of p. 
spelling. Phone-ticize v. trans. to render p., 
to write phonetically. 

Phonetics (fóne-tiks), sb, pl. 1841. [See 
prec. and -108.] That section of linguistic 
science which treats of the production of the 
Sounds of speech and their representation; 
the phonetic phenomena (of a language or 
dialect). 

Phonetism (fd. nitiz m). 1879.  [contr. 
form of PHONETICISM, f. PHONETIC(S + 
-I8M.] Phonetic representation; reduction to 
à phonetic system of writing or spelling. 

Phonetist (fó*nitist). 1864. [contr. form 
of PHONETICIST, f. PHONETIC(S + er.] 1. A 
person versed in phonetics; one who studies 
the sounds of speech. 2. A phoneticist 1875. 

Phoney (foni) a. U.S. slang. 1902. 
[Of unkn. origin.] Counterfeit, sham. 

Phonic (for mik), a. 1823. If. Gr. dur voice 
+ -10. Cf. Fr. phonique.] 1. Acoustic. 2. = 
PHONETIC 2, 2 b. 1843. Also sb. pl. (1683), 
tacoustics —1842; phonetics (rare) 1844. 

Phono- (f5"no), bef. a vowel phon-, comb. 
form of Gr. $cv voice, sound, used extensive- 
ly in modern technical terms, as PHONOGRAPH, 
PHONOLOGY, etc. and also in Phonoca:m- 
ptic [Gr. xausrós, -ixós, f. xdumrew bend] a. 
(rare) having the property of reflecting 
sound, or producing an echo; cataphonic; 
hence Phonoca:mptics, cataphonics, cata- 
coustics. Pho-no: , à trade name for a 
cinema film in which the characters speak. 
Phono:meter [Gr. pérpov measure] an 
instrument for measuring or recording the 
number or force of sound- waves. Pho-no- 
Scope [-SCOPE], (a) name for various instru- 
ments by means of which sound-vibrations 
are represented in a visible form; (b) = 
MICROPHONE. 

Phonogram (fónógrem). 1860. [f. PHo- 
NO- + -GRAM; in sense 2 after felegram.] 1. 
A character representing a spoken sound; 
spec. à letter of (Pitman's) phonography. 2. 
The sound-record made by a phonograph; a 
phonographic record or message 1884. 

Phonograph (fo"nógraf) sb. 1835. f. 
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Gr. guj voice + (in sense 1) -(ó)ypaġos 
written, (in sense 2) p writing, writer; 
see -GRAPH.) fl. = prec.1(rare)-1857. 12. = 
PHONAUTOGRAPH 1863. 3. (spec. talking p.) 
An instrument, invented by Thomas A. 
Edison, by which sounds are automatically 
recorded and reproduced 1877. Hence 
Phonograph v. trans. a. to report in 
(Pitman's) phonography; b. to record or 
reproduce by or as by à p. 

Phonography (fong-graf). 1701. If. Gr. 
éwwj voice (see PHONO-) + -GRAPHY.) fl. 
The art or practice of writing according to 
sound; phonetic spelling —1851. 2. spec. Pit- 
man's system of phonetic shorthand 1840. 
3. The automatic recording of sounds, as by 
the PHONAUTOGRAPH, or the recording and 
reproduction of them by the PHONOGRAPH; 
the construction and use of phonographs 
1861. Hence Phono'grapher, a phonetist; 
one who uses p. (sense 2), or the phonograph. 
Phonogra:phic a. phonetic; of, pertaining 
to, or using p. (sense 2); of, pertaining to, or 
produced by the phonograph; -ally adv. 
Phonolite (fü*nóloit). 1828. [f. PHONO- 
+ -LITE. Cf. Fr. phonolithe.] Min. Name for 
various volcanic rocks which ring when 
struck; clinkstone. Hence Phonolitic a. 
Phonology (fdng-lédsi). 1799. f. Gr. 
«wj (see PHONO-) + -LoGY.] The science of 
vocal sounds (= PHONETICS), esp. of those of a 
particular language; also, the system of 
sounds and phonetic features or conditions of 
a language. Hence Phonolo'gic, -al adjs. 
phonetic; -ly adv. Phono:logist, a phone- 
tist. 


Phonopore (fó*"nópo*i) 1886. It. PHONO- 
+ Gr. cor passage.) An apparatus by 
means of which electrical impulses produced 
by induction, as in a telephone, may be used 
to transmit messages along a telegraph wire, 
without interfering with the current by 
which ordinary messages are simultancously 
transmitted. Phonoporric a. Also Pho'no- 
phore. 

Phonotype (fó*-nótoip), sb. 1844. It. Pno- 
NO- + TYPE.] A character of a phonetic 
alphabet adapted for printing; (without a and 
pl.) phonetic print or type. Hence Pho:no- 
type v. (rans. to print in p. Phonoty:pic, -al, 
adjs., -ly adv. Pho-notypist (-toipist), an 
advocate or user of p. Pho-notypy (-toipi), 
a method or system of phonetic printing. 

-phore (fön), mod. L. -phorus, -phorum = 
Gr. -ġópos, -ov bearing, bearer, f. ¢dpew 
bear, used to form various technical words, 
as semaphore, gonophore, phonophore. Hence 
-PHOROUS. 

Phorminx  (f@-amiyks.) 1776. [Gr. 
éópjiyé.] A kind of cithara or lyre used 
by the ancient Greeks to accompany the 
voice. 

Phormium (fó-rmijóm). 1852. [mod. L. 
Gr. dopulov a species of plant; see -IUM.] 
Bot. A genus of liliaceous plants (suborder 
Hemerocalles), comprising a single variable 
species, P. tenaz, the New Zealand flax; any 
of these. 

Phorone (ford»n). 1859. [Shortened from 
camphorone (f. CAMPHOR + -ONE.] fa. A 
substance, C, HO, now called camphor- 
Dhorone; b. An isomer of this substance, 
diisopropylidene acetone, a colourless oil with 
aromatic odour, 

Phoronomy (forg-ndmi). 1877. [- mod.L. 
phoronomia (Hermann 1716) = G., Fr. 
phoronomie, t. Gr. gd motion (f. dépew bear, 
carry); see -NOMY.] The purely geometrical 
theory of motion; kinematics. Hence 
Phorono'mic a. kinematic. Phorono:- 
mics sb. = phoronomy. 

-phorous (fóros), comb. element, f. mod.L. 
Horus, Gr. -óópos + -ovs, forming adjs.; 
synonymous with -FEROUS, but properly used 
only in words derived from Gr., e.g. carpo- 
Phorous, oophorous, phonophorous, etc. 

Phosgene (fosdsin. Also -gen (-dgen). 
1812. [f. Gr. das light + -gene -GEN. Cf. Fr. 
phosgéne.] Chem. A name for the gas carbon 
oxychloride, COCl, orig. obtained by 
exposing equal volumes of chlorine and 
carbonic oxide to the sun's rays. Also called 


p. gas. 
Phosgenite (fo-sdainoit). 1849. [Named 


PHOSPHORIC 


1820; f. prec. + -ITE' 2 b.] Min. A mineral 
consisting of nearly equal parts of carbonate 
and chloride of lead, occurring in tetragonal 
crystals. 
Phosph- - 
PHOSPHORUS. 
Phospham (fosfem). 1866. [f. PHOosPH- 
+ AM(MONIA.] Chem. The nitril of phos- 
phoric acid (PHN,), a white, reddish, or yel- 
lowish-red powder, 

Phosphate (testet). 1795. - Fr. phosphate 
(de Morveau, 1787), f. phosphore PHOSPHORUS 
+ -at -ATE*.] Chem. A salt of phosphoric 
acid. b. In pl., esp. the phosphates of lime 
or iron and alumina, as constituents of 
cereals, etc. 1858. Hence Pho'sphated a. 
converted into à b.; combined with or 
containing phosphoric acid. Phospha · tic 
a, of the nature of, characterized by the 
presence of, or containing à p. 
Phosphaturia (fosfütiü*-rià). 1876.  [f. 
prec. + -URIA.] Path. A morbid state evi- 
denced by the excess of phosphates in the 
urine. Hence Phosphatu' ric a. 


PHOSPHO-, comb. form of 


Phosphene (fosfin) 18 lirreg. f. Gr. 
das light + daivew to show. Cf. Fr. phosphéne.] 
An appearance of rings of light produced by 
pressure on the eyeball, duc to irritation of 
the retina. 

Phosphide (fosfoid). 1549. (t. PHOSPH- 
+ -DE.] Chem. A combination of phos- 
phorus with another element or a radical. 
(Earlier name phosphuret.) 

Phosphine (fg-sfoin). 187i. (f. PHOSPH- 


+ UNE cf. AMINE.) Chem. 1. A name for 
phosphuretted hydrogen gas, PH, (as an 
analogue of ammonia, NH,) 1873. 2. A phos- 
phorus ammonia; u compound having the 
structure of an amine, with phosphorus in 
place of nitrogen; e.g. monoethyl p., CH. 
P.H, 1871. Hence Phosphinic a. of, 
pertaining to, or derived from p.; in phos- 
phinic acid, any one of various acids formed 
from the primary and secondary phosphines 
by fixation of 3 and 2 atoms of oxygen 
respectively. 

Phosphite (fo-sfoit). 1799. E- Fr. phosphite 
(G. de Morveau, 1787); see PHOSPH-, -ITE! 4 b. ] 
Chem. A salt of phosphorous acid. 

Phospho- (fo:sfo), bef. a vowel Phosph-, 
comb. form, shortened from PHOSPHORUS. 

Phosphonium  (fosfó*nióm). 1806. |f. 
PuHOSPH(ORUS + ending of AMMONIUM.) Chem. 
A combination of hydrogen and phosphorus, 
PH., analogous to ammonium, entering as à 
monovalent radical into many compounds, 
as p. iodide, PII. I. etc. Hence Phospho nic 
a., in p. acid, any one of several compounds 
derived from phosphoric acid by the replace- 
ment of hydroxyl (OH) by a hydrocarbon 
group. Occas. called phosphinic, or phos- 
phenilic acid. 2 

Phosphor (fo-sf(a), sb. (a.) 1639. [= i 
phosphorus PHosPHORUS.] 1. (With capital 
P.) The morning star; the planet Venus when 
appearing before sunrise; Tuen only 


poet. t2. = PHOSPHORUS 2. A 
PHOSPHORUS 3; esp. i: „. bro. -copper, tin, 
"zinc, alloys of phospho: us ». ài these metals; 


see Bronze, etc. IB. adj. Licht- giving; 
phosphorescent —1820. , 

1. Bright P., fresher for the night Tae 

Phosphorate (fo-sfdre't), v. 1789. E 
PHOSPHORUS + -ATE*] Orig. and chiefly 97 
ppl. a. Pho-sphorated. trans. To combine 
impregnate with phosphorus. s tt 

Phosphoreal (fostó*riàl, a. 1745. 15 
PHOSPHORUS, after corporeal, etc.) Of or pei H 
taining to phosphorus; resembling that 0 


phosphorus. a it 
Phosphoresce (fosfóres), v. 1794. i 95 
PHOSPHORUS + -EsCE.] intir. To emit jum any a 
sity without combustion (or by gen 


combustion without sensible heat); to shine 
in the dark. (00 
Phosphorescent (fosfóre-sént), 4. m 
1766. f. as prec.; see -ESCENT.] Having aus 
property of shining in the dark; Tunis 
without combustion or without senis 
heat; self-luminous. B. sb. A pod 
rescent substance 1863. Hence Baade 
re-scence, the condition or quality of be 


p. 
Phosphoric (fosorik), a. 1784. l- Fr. 


PHOSPHORITE 


phosphorique; see PHOSPHOR and 10. 1. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of à phos- 
phorus (sense 2); phosphorescent. 2. Chem. 
Of or pertaining to the element phosphorus; 
spec. applied to compounds in which phos- 
phorus has its higher valency (pentavalent) 
as opp. to PHOSPHOROUS; esp. in p. acid = 
trihydrogen phosphate, H, PO. = P(OH)O, 
& colourless, inodorous, intensely bitter acid. 
1791. 

Phosphorite (fo-sfóroit) 1796. [f. PHos- 
PHORUS + -ITE' 2 b.] Min. A name orig. 
applied to APATITE, or native phosphate of 
lime; now only to a non-crystallized variety 
from Estremadura, Spain, and elsewhere. 

Phosphorize (fo-sforeiz), v. 1799. [- Fr. 
phosphoriser (Lavoisier); see PHOSPHORUS, 
-IZĘ.] = PHOSPHORATE. Orig. and chiefly in 
ppl. a. Pho:sphorized. 

Phosphoro-, comb. form of PHOSPHORUS, 
used to form chemical and other terms; as 
Phosphorogenic (-d3e-nik) a., causing phos- 
phorescence; spec. applied to those rays of 
the spectrum which excite phosphorescence 
in certain objecta. 

Phosphoroscope  (fo:sfóróskó"p). 1860. 
[-scoPE.] a. An apparatus for observing and 
measuring the duration of phosphorescence 
in such substances as emit light for a very 
short period; b. A scientific toy consisting of 
an arrangement of glass tubes containing 
various phosphorescent substances, each 
glowing with a different coloured light. 

Phosphorous (fo'stóros), a. 1777. [f. next 
+ OUS] 1. = PHOSPHORESCENT d. 2. 
Chem. Abounding in phosphorus; spec. 
applied to compounds into which phos- 
phorus enters in its lower valency (trivalent), 
as opp. to phosphoric; esp. in p. acid = 
P(OH), 1794. 

Phosphorus (fosfdris). 16029. [= L. 
phosphorus = Gr. ¢woddpos light-bringing, sb. 
(sc. dorjp Star) morning star, f. dds light + 
-$épos -PHORE.] 1. (with capital P): The 
morning star: = PHOSPHOR 1. Now rare. 2. 
Any substance or organism that phos- 
phoresces; esp. (in later use) a substance that 
absorbs sunlight, and shines in the dark. 
Pl. tphosphoruses, t'-s, phosphori. Now 
rare. 3. Chem. One of the non-metallic 
elements, a yellowish translucent substance 
resembling wax, widely distributed in nature 
in combination with other elements; it is 
extremely inflammable, undergoing slow 
combustion at ordinary temperatures, and 
hence appearing luminous in the dark. 
(Symbol P.) 1680. 
attrib. and Comb., as p. matches, poisoning; in 
Chem, = of p., as p. oxychloride, etc.; p. necrosis, 
e of some part of the jaw-bone, due to the 

umes of p., a disease affecting persons engaged in 
the manufacture of matches; p. paste, a paste 
containing p., used to kill vermin. 

+Phosphuret (fo-sfitiret). Also -oret. 1799. 
[- mod. L. phosphoretum, atter Fr. phosphure 
phosphide; see -URET.] Chem. = PHOSPHIDE 
-1808. Hence Pho'sphuretted a. (also 
Phosphor-), combined chemically with 
phosphorus, as phosphuretted hydrogen = 
PHOSPHINE. 

Phossy (fo-si), a. collog. Also fossy. 1889. 
If. phos, colloq. abbrey. of PHOSPHORUS + 
.] In p. jaw, pop. name for phosphorus 
necrosis of the jaw. 

Photic (fóvtik), a. rare. 1843. [f. Gr. das, 
ġwr- light + -10.] Pertaining or relating to 
light. So Pho-tics sb. pl., (a) the science of 
light and its intrinsic properties (occas. used 
instead of optics); (b) applied in U.S. to that 
class of mechanical inyentions embracing 
illuminating apparatus generally. 

Photo (f5"to). 1870. Colloq. abbrev. of 
PHOTOGRAPH, 

Photo- (f6"td), bef. a vowel properly phot- 
(but also in full form photo-), repr. Gr. Sr, 
comb. form of ¢ds, Ger- light. 1. Words in 
which photo- simply denotes ‘light’. 

\\Pho:tobacte-rium, a phosphorescent bac- 
terium, Photoche-mical a. of or pertaining to 
the chemical action of light; so Photochemistry. 
Pho:todyna-mic, -al adjs. [see DYNAMIC], 

rtaining or e ta the energy of light; so 

o:todyna*mics, that of physies which 
deals with the energy of light, esp. in relation to 
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growth or movement in plants. Pho:to- 
magnetic a., applied to certain rays of the 
spectrum having, or supposed to have, a magnetic 
influence; so Photoma:gnetism, photomagnetic 
property or character; that branch of physics 
which deals with the relations between light and 
magnetis Photo 9 [-PHOBIA], dread of 
1 ht, esp. as a symptom of 
disease of the eyes. Pho tophore [PHORE], an 
apparatus with an electric light, used for examina- 
tion of internal organs of the body, etc. Photo- 
the-rapy, a system of treatment of certain skin 
diseases by diss to particular light-rays, 
introduced by N. R. Finsen of Copenhagen. 

2. Words in which photo- indicates con- 
nection with photography, or some photo- 
graphic process; being sometimes practically 
equivalent to PHOTOGRAPHIC, as in p.-process, 
-radiogram, -telegram, -tracing, -iransfer, 
-zincograph, vb., etc. 

Pho:to-ele-ctrotype, a process in which a 
photographic picture is produced in relief, so as 
to afford, by electro-deposition, a matrix for a 
cast, from which impressions in ink may be 
obtained. Photogra:mmeter [f. PHOTOGRAM + 
-METER|, a photographic camera combined with 
a theodolite, for use in surveying, or for taking 
pictures for use in map-making. Pho:to- 
mecha-nical d. combining a photographic and a 
mechanical process. Pho:to-relie-f, an image in 
relief produced by a photographic process. 
Photo-scudpture, a process in which the 
subject is photographed simultaneously from a 
number of different points of view all round, and 
the photographs are used to trace successive out- 
lines on a block of modelling clay which is after- 
wards finished by hand. Photo-te-lescope, a 
telescope with photographic apparans, used for 
8 stars or other heavenly bodies. 

8 [TYPOGRAPHY], printing 
from an engraving in relief produced by a photo- 
mechanical process, Pho:to-xylography (-zailo-- 
gràfü) [XYLOGRAPHY], a process of employing 
[deny in the preparation of wood blocks 
for printing from. 

3. Prefixed to the names of chemical salts, 
etc., and of chemical processes to express the 
effect of light in changing the molecular 
constitution of the salt, ete. (by virtue of 
which it can be employed in photography.) 
Thus Pho-to-sa‘It, a general term for any 
salt so modifled by light; so photo- 
bro:mide, · sulphate, etc. 

Photochromatic (f6":tdkrome-tik), a. 1888. 
[f. PHoTO- + CunoMATIC.] Of or pertaining 
to the chromatic or colouring action of light; 
pertaining to or produced by photochromy. 
So Pho-tochrome, name for a coloured 
photograph. Photo-chro-motype, a 
picture in colours printed from plates 
prepared by a photo-relief process. Pho: to- 
chromy, (a) the art or process of colouring 
photographs; (b) colour-photography. 

Pho:to-ele-ctric, a. Also photelectric. 
1863. [f. PHOTO- + ELEOTRIO.] a. Pertaining 
to, furnishing, or employing electric light 
1803. b. Of or pertaining to photo-electricity; 
producing an electric effect by means of light 
1880. c. Used for taking photographs by 
electric light. So Pho:to-electri-city, 
electricity generated or affected by light. 

Photoelectrotype: see PHOTO- 2. 

Pho:to-engra‘ving. 1872. It. PHOTO- 2 + 
ENGRAVING.] Any process in which, by the 
action of photography, a matrix is obtained 
from which prints in ink can be taken. (Usu. 
restricted to those cases in which the matrix 
is in relief, as dist. from PHOTOGRAVURE.) 

Pho:to-galvano-graphy. 1855. f. PHO- 
TO- 2 + GALVANOGRAPHY.] A process of ob- 
taining from a positive photograph, by 
means of a gutta-percha impression from a 
relief negative in bichromated gelatine, an 
electrotype plate capable of being used as in 
copper-plate printing. So Pho:to-galva-no- 
graph, a print thus formed. Pho:to- 
galvanogra‘phic a. 

Photogen (fo*tódsen) 1864. [f. Gr. das, 
Ger- (PHOTO- 1) + -GEN.] A kind of paraffin 
oil; kerosene. 

Photogene (f6"-téd3in). 1864. [See PHOTO- 
1 and -GEN 2.] Physiol. A visual impression 
(usu. negative) continuing after the with- 
drawal of the object which produced it; an 
after-image. 

Photogenic (-dse-nik), a. 1839. [See 
PHOTO-, -GEN, -I0.] 1. Produced by light; 
photographic (1807). 2. Producing or emit- 
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ting light 1863. 3. That is an apt subject for 
artistic photography. 

Photoglyph (tó»tóglif) 1852. [f. PHOTO- 
2 + yàvóc GLYPH.] An engraved plate, such 
as can be printed from, produced by the 
action of light. So Photogly-phic, Photo- 
flypptic adjs. Pho-toglyphy, the art or 
process of engraving by means of the action 
of light and certain chemical processes; the 
production of photoglyphic plates and 
photoglyphs or photogravures. 

fPhotogram  (fotógrem). 1859. It. 
Puoro- 2 + -cRAM as in lelegram.] = 
PHOTOGRAPH. 

Photograph (fotógraf), sb. 1839. [Used 
for the first time, together with photographie, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, by Sir John Herschel (1839); 
Beo PHOTO-, -GRAPH.] A picture, likeness, or 
facsimile obtained by photography. 

Photograph (f6"-tégraf), v. 1839. [f. prec. 
8b.] 1. trans. To take a photograph of. b. 
absol. or intr. To take photographs 1861. C. 
intr. (for pass.) To ‘take’ (well or badly) 1893. 
2. trans. fig. 'To portray vividly in words; to 
fix on the mind or memory 1862. 

1. When a distant landscape is photographed, a. 
large number of rays of light are concentrated 
upon the film 1883. c. I do not p. at all well 1893. 
2. Indelibly photographed on a memory from 
which few things. have been effaced 18 

Photographer (fóto:grüfo1). 1847. [f. prec. 
+ -ERl] One who practises photography, 
esp. as a business. So tPhoto-graphist 
1843, 

Photographometer (fovitógrüfo-mttoz). 
1849. [f. as prec. + -METER.] An instrument 
for ascertaining the degree of sensitiveness 
of photographic films to the chemical action 
of light. 

Photography  (fóto-gràfi) 1839. [See 
PHOTOGRAPH, -GRAPHY.] The process or art of 
producing pictures by means of the chemical 
action of light on a sensitive film on a basis 
of paper, glass, metal, etc.; the business of 
producing and printing such pictures. So 
Photographic, -al adjs. of, pertaining to, 
used in or produced by p.; engaged or skilled 
in p.; -ly adv. 

Photogravure (fovitó,grüviü"«), sb. 1879. 
= Fr. photogravure, f. PHOTO- + gravure 
engraving; see GRAVURE.] Photo-engraving; 
esp. the process of preparing a matrix by 
transferring a photographic negative to a 
metal plate, and then etching it in; a picture 
produced by this process, Hence Photo- 
gravure v, trans. to reproduce by p. 

Photoheliograph (fó"tohiliograf) 1861. 
lt. PHOTO- + HELIOGRAPH 2.] = HELIOGRAPH 


2. 
Photolithography (fóv:tolipo:grüfi) 1850. 
If. Pnoro- 2 + LITHOGRAPHY.) The art or 
process of producing, by photography, 
designs upon lithographic stone, etc., from 
which prints may be taken as in ordinary 
lithography. So Photoli-thograph, a print 
produced by p. 1855. Pho:tolitho-grapher, 
one who practises p. Pho:tolithogra-phic 


a. 

Photology (fotolódsi) rare. 1828. |f. 
Puoro- 1 + -Locy.] The science of light; 
optics. Hence Photolo'gic, -al adjs. 
optical. Photo-logist, one versed in p. 

Photometer (foto-mitod). 1760, l- mod.L. 
photometrum (Lambert, 1700); see PHOTO-, 
-METER.] An instrument for measuring the 
intensity of light or comparing the intensity 
of light from various sources. 

Photometry (totoznétri) 1824. [- mod. L. 
photometria (Lambert, 1760); see PHOTO-, 
-METRY.] Measurement of light; comparison 
of the intensity of light from various sources ; 
the use of a photometer. Hence Photo- 
metric, al adjs.; -ly adv. Photo- 
metrician (i- Jan). 

Photomicrograph (fó*tomoi:krógraf). 1858. 
[f. PHoro- 2 + micrograph.) A photograph 
of a microscopic object on a magnified scale. 
So -micro-graphy. 

Photon (fó*ton). 1926. [f. Gr. ds, wr- 
light, after electron.) Physics. A corpuscle or 
unit particle of light. 

Photophone (fé"-t6fo"n). 1880. [f. PHOTO- 
1 + -PHONE.] An apparatus in which sounds 
are transmitted by light; esp. that invented 
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by A. Graham Bell and Sumner Tainter in 
1880. See RADIOPHONE. Hence Photo- 
pho nic a. Photo-phony, the use of the p.; 
the conveyance of sound-vibrations by 
means of light. 

Photoscope (f6"-tésko"p). 1872. [f. PHOTO- 
1 + -sCOPE.] a. A means of examining light, 
e.g. for purposes of analysis. b. [with photo- 
taken as = pholograph.] A lens or apparatus 
with lenses, through which photographs are 
viewed. Hence Photosco-pic a. pertaining 
to the examination of light; belonging to a p. 

Photosphere (fó-tósfi»1). 1664. [f. PHOTO- 
1 + SPHERE.] 1. A sphere or orb of light. 
2. Astron. The luminous envelope of the sun 
(or a star), from which its light and heat 
radiate 1848. Hence Photosphe-ric a. 

Photostat (fó"tóstwt). 1912. [f. PHOTO- 2 
+ rar.] A trade name for a photographic 
apparatus designed for taking a copy of a flat 
original on sensitized paper, and giving a 
negative image; a copy so made. Hence as 
vb. and Photosta-tic a. 

Photosynthesis (fó*tosi-npisis). 1904. [f. 
PHoTO- 1 + SYNTHESIS.) Chemical combina- 
tion caused by the action of light; spec. in 
plants the conversion of the carbon dioxide 
and water of the air into carbohydrates 
brought about by exposure to light. Hence 
Photosy:nthesize v. trans. to convert 
(carbon dioxide and water into carbo- 
hydrates) by p. Pho:tosynthe:tic a. of or 
belonging to p.; -the-tically adv. 

Phototonus (foto-tónis). 1875. [mod.L. 
phototonus (Sachs), f. Gr. $ós, $wro- PHOTO- + 
Tóvos tension.] Hol. The normal condition of 
sensitiveness to light in leaves and other 
organs, maintained by continued exposure to 
light. Hence Phototo"nic a. 

Phototropic (fo»totre-pik), a. 1899. (f. 
PuHoTO- I, after HELIOTROPIC.] Bot. Bending 
or turning under the influence of light; a 
more accurate substitute for HELIOTROPIC. 

Phototype (f0"-totoip), sb. 1859. (t. 
PHOTO- + TYPE. A plate or block for 
printing from, produced by à photographic 
process; also, the process by which such a 
plate is produced, or a picture, etc., printed 
irom it. Hence Pho-totype v. írans. to 
reproduce by means of phototypy. Photo- 
ty pic a. Pho-totypy, the art or process of 
making phototypes, 

Photozincography (fd":tozinko-grafi). 1860. 
If. PHoro- 2 + ZiNCOGRAPHY.] The art or 
process of producing by photographic 
methods a design on a zine plate from which 
prints ean be taken. Hence Photozi-nco- 
graph sb. a plate, or a picture or facsimile, 
produced by p. Photozi-ncograph v. trans. 
to produce or copy by p. Pho:tozinco- 
graphic, -al adjs. 

Phra:gmocone. Also erron. phragma-. 
1847. [. Gr. dpayuós fence + xGvos CONE.] 
Zool. The conical chambered internal 
skeleton of a fossil belemnite; also, by 
extension, the corresponding part in other 
fossil cephalopods. 

Phrase (fré!z), sb. 1530. [In earliest use 
also phrasis, from the pl. of which (phrases) 
a sing. phrase appears to have been evolved 
(cf. PHASE). — L. phrasis (Seneca the rhetoric- 
ian, Quintilian) — Gr. gods speech, manner of 
speaking, f. ¢pdtev indicate, declare, tell. 
Cf. Fr. phrase (1548).] 1. Manner or style of 
expression; diction, phraseology, language. 
2. A small group of words expressing a single 
notion, or entering with some degree of 
unity into the structure of a sentence; an 
expression; esp. a characteristic or idiomatic 
expression 1530. tb. Applied to a single word 
21699. ç. Gram. A group of words equivalent 
to a noun, adjective, or adverb, and having 
no finite verb of its own 1852. 3. A short, 
pithy, or telling expression; sometimes, a 
meaningless, trite, or high-sounding form of 
words 1579. 4. Mus. Any (comparatively) 
short passage, forming a more or less in- 
dependent member of a longer passage, or of 
a whole movement 1789. 

1. Conforme the stile thereof with the P. of our 
Englishe 1540. 2. If I were you’ is a p. often oi 
our lips 1875. b. 2 Hen. IV, III. ii. 79. 3. A man.. 
That hath a mint of phrases in his braine SHARKS. 
The p. was tossed about till it bore no certain 
meaning 1841. 
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Comb.: p.-book, a book containing a collection 
of idiomatic phrases; -mark, a sign in musical 
notation to indicate the proper phrasing; 
-monger, one who deals in fine-sounding 
phrases; so p.-maker. Hence Phra-sal a. of the 
nature of or consisting of a p. 

Phrase, v. 1550. If. prec. sb.] 1. inir. 
To employ a phrase or phrases. 2. (rans. To 
put into words; to express in words or a 
phrase; to express 1570. 3. To call, designate; 
fto signify. Now rare or arch. 1585. 4. Mus. 
To divide or mark off into phrases, esp. in 
execution. Also absol. 1796. 

2. To p. it, to express the thing, to ‘put it^; He 
has had, as he phrased it, ‘a matter of four wives’ 
JOHNSON. 3. The papists. . p. the preachers to be 
uncircumcised Philistines 1585. 

Phraseogram (fré'-zidgrem). 1847. |f. 
PHRASE + -GRAM, after PHRASEOLOGY.] A 
written character or symbol representing a 
phrase, esp. in systems of shorthand. So 
Phra-seograph  [-GmarH], (Shorthand) a 
phrase for which there is a phraseogram 
1845. 

Phraseological (fré'zi,olo-dsikül) a. 1664. 
If. next + -ICAL.] 1. Using phrases or 
peculiar expressions; expressed in a special 
phrase or phrases. 2. Of or pertaining to 
phraseology; dealing with phrases or 
phraseology 1004. 

2. A p. culiarity of these tracts 1899, Hence 
Phraseolo'gically adv. 

Phraseology (fré'zijglódsi). 1004. [= 
mod. L. phraseologia, spurious Gr. $paccoAoyía, 
irreg. formed by M. Neander in the title of 
his book of locutions collected from Isocrates, 
1558 Phraseologia Isocratis Grecolatina, id est, 
Phraseon sive locutionum (etc.), from Gr. 
$pdocov, gen. pl. Of ópdois PHRASE; see -Loay.] 
tl. A phrase-book —1776. 2. Manner or style 
of expression; the particular form of speech 
or diction which characterizes a writer, 
language, etc, 1664. 

2. Men, according to their habits and professions, 
have a p. of their own BURKE. Hence Phraseo:- 
lopet one who treats of p.; a phrase-monger, 

hrasing (fré-zip), vbl. sb. 1011. [f. 
PHRASE v. + -ING'.] 1, The action of PHRASE 
v.; manner or style of verbal expression; 
phraseology, wording. 2. Mus. The render- 
ing of musical phrases 1880. 

Phratry (fré^tri). 1833. [7 Gr. $parpía clan, 
f. épárpp clansman, cogn. with BROTHER.) 
1. Ancient Gr. Hisl. A politico-religious 
division of the people; in Athens, each of the 
three subdivisions into which the phyle was 
divided; a clan. 2. transf. Applied to tribal 
or kinship divisions existing among primitive 
races 1876. 

Phrenesis (frini-sis). 1547. [- L. phren- 
esis madness — late Gr. gpémois, f. GH, dpev-; 
see next, and FRENZY.] Path. = PHRENITIS. 

Phrenetic (frinetik), a. (sb.) late ME. 
[-(O)Fr. frénétique — L. phreneticus — late Gr. 
dpernrixds, for dpevirixds, f. ópeviris delirium, f. 
bone, ġpev- heart, mind; see Aris. -1C. For- 
merly stressed phre-netic. See FRANTIC.] fl. 
Of persons: = FRANTIC d. 1. 1778. 2. transf. 
Fanatic, esp. in religious matters 1540. 3. = 
FRANTIC d. 2. 1529. B. sb. A madman 1012. 
So tPhrene‘tical a., -ly adv. 

Phrenic (fre-nik), a. (sb.) 1704. [- Fr. 
phrénique (= sense 1), f. Gr. Sone, dpe- 
diaphragm, mind; see -10.] 1. Anat. and 
Path. Of, pertaining to, or affecting the 
diaphragm. 12. Mental —1847. B. sb. 1. 
Anat. Short for p. nerve 1776. 2. pl. Phren- 
ics: That branch of science which relates to 
the mind; psychology 1841. 

hrenitis (frinoi-tis). 1621. E Gr. dpnvtns 
delirium, f. as prec.; see -ITIS.] Path. Inflam- 
mation of the brain or of its membranes, 
attended with delirium and fever; brain- 
fever. Hence Phrenitic a. affected with p. 

Phreno-, bef. a vowel phren-, - Gr. 
$pevo- (comb. of gone, stem Ger- midriff, 
mind), usu. in sense of 'the mind, mental 
faculties'; as in 

Phre-nogram, the curve or tracing made by the 
8 h. Phren-ograph, (a) an instrument 
for recording the movements of the diaphragm in 
respiration; (b) a phrenological ‘chart’ of a 
person's mental characteristics. — Phreno- 
ma-gnetism, the excitation of the phrenological 
organs by magnetic influence; hence Phreno- 
magnetic a. 

Phrenology (frinolódgi) 1815. [f. PHRENO- 
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+ -Loay; designed to cover G. gehirn- und 
schddellehre (1804) encephalology and crani- 
ology.) The scientific study or theory of the 
mental faculties; spec. (and in ordinary use), 
the theory originated by Gall and Spurzheim, 
that the mental powers of the individual 
consist of separate faculties, each having its 
organ and location in a definite region of the 
surface of the brain; hence, the study of the 
external conformation of the cranium as an 
index to the development and position of 
these organs, and thus of the degree of 
development of the various faculties. Hence 
Phrenolo-gic, -al, adjs. of or belonging to 
p.; -ly adv. Phreno-logist, one skilled in 
p. Phreno-logize v. trans. to examine or 
analyse phrenologically. 

Phre-nosin. 1878. [f. Gr. p, Ge. mind 
+ -OSE* + -IN' (after myosin).] Chem. A 
substance (CH., NO) obtained from the 
brain. 

Phrensy, -zy, etc., var. of FRENZY. 

Phrontistery (fre-ntistéri). Often in Gr. 
or Latinized forms phrontiste-rion, phron- 
tiste rium. 1614. (- Gr. gpovrorrinor, f. 
épovrorís & deep thinker, f. dópovr(tew, f 
épovrís thought.] A place for thinking 
‘thinking shop’: a term applied in ridicule 
to the school of Socrates; hence applied to 
modern educational institutions. 

Phrygian (fri-d5ián), a. (sb.) 9. [= L. 
Phrygianus, f. Phrygia; see -AN.] Of or 
pertaining to Phrygia, an ancient country of 
Asia Minor, or its inhabitants. 

P. cap, u conical cap or bonnet with the peak 
turned over in front, now identified with the cap 


of liberty, P, mode (mus): (a) an ancient Greek 
mode of a warlike character, derived from the 
ancient Phrygians; (5) the, second of the 
‘authentic’ ecclesiastical modes, having its 


‘final’ on E and ‘dominant’ on C. 

B. sb. a. A native or inhabitant of Phrygia. 
b. A CATAPHRYGIAN. 1585. 

Phthalic (fpmlik), a. 1857. [abbrev. from 
NAPHTHALIC.] Chem. Of, pertaining to, or 
obtained from naphthaline, as p. anhyride, 
ete. P. acid, a white crystalline compound 
(C,H4,0,) produced by the action of nitric 
acid on naphthaline, alizarin, purpurin, ete. 
Also called ALIZARIO acid. 

So Phtha-ate, a salt of p. acid. Phthalein 
(£pa-liiin) [-1N'], one of a series of organic dyes 
produ by combining p. anhydride with the 
phenols, with elimination of water. Phthalide 
(fpe-loid) [-IDE, here short for anhydride], the 
anhydrous form of p. acid, a white crystalline 
substance, C, H., = C,H4(CO),0, obtained by 
distilling the acid. Phtha-limide [see IMIDE], a 
derivative of ammonia in which two atoms of 
hydrogen are replaced by phthalyl; a colourless 
crystalline inodorous and tasteless body, 
C,H,0,. NH. Phthalin (PW. Un) [-IN!], a colour- 
less crystalline substance obtained from 
phthalein. Phthalyl (fpalil) [-YL], the radical 
of p. acid (C, H. O,). 

IPhthiriasis (poiroi-dsis, poi’ri,é'-sis, fp-). 
Also phtheir-. 1598. II.. — Gr. gts, f. 
d0epay be lousy; see - Path, A morbid 
condition of the body in which lice multiply 
excessively, causing extreme irritation; 
pediculosis. 

Phthisic (ti-zik), sb. and a. Now rare. 
IME. lisik, later plisike, phthisick — OFr. 
tisike, -ique, later ptisique, thisique (repl. by 
mod. phiisie) :- Rom. *(ph)thisica, subst. use 
of fem. of L. phihisicus — Gr. $6.cwós Con- 
sumptive, f. les; see next, c.] 1. A 
wasting disease of the lungs; pulmonary 
consumption. 12. loosely. A severe cough; 
asthma 1741. B. adj. = PurHIsICAL d. late 
ME. Hence Phthirsical (ti-zikil), a. of, 
pertaining to, characterized by, or affected 
with phthisis. Phthi-sicky (tiziki), 4. 
phthisical, consumptive; asthmatic, wheezy. 

Phthisis (poi-sis, toi-sis, fpi-sis). 1543. L 
L. phthisis (Celsus) — Gr. dis wasting, 
consumption, f. Gee waste away. Cf. prec.] 
A. progressive wasting disease; spec. pul- 
monary consumption. Hence Phthisiology 
(fp-, pizio-Iodgi), the science or study of P., 
or a treatise on p. 

Phut (fot). slang. 1892. [f. Hind. phaina 
burst.] To go p.: to be a failure, fizzle out. 

Phycic (foi-sik), a. 1864. [f. Gr. Gb 
fucus, seaweed + -10.] In p. acid, a crystal- 
line substance extracted from Protococcus 
vulgaris by alcohol. 
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PHYCITE 
Phycite (foi-soit). 1864. [f. as prec. + 
-ITE! 4.] Chem. A sweet-smelling crystal- 


line substance (C. HO) extracted from 
Protococcus vulgaris; also called erythroman- 
nite. 

Phyco- (foi-ko), comb. form of Gr. $óxos 
(L. fucus) seaweed; used in the formation of 
mod. scientific terms relating to seaweeds or 
alge, as 

Phycochrome (foi-kókró"m), the bluish-green 
colouring matter of some alge, being chlorophyll 
modified by an admixture of phycocyanin. 
Phycocyan (foizko,soi-Àn), PAVLO ARIA 
dietis pete the blue colouring matter 
which is combined with chlorophyll in certain 
alge. Phy:co-e-rythrin, the red colouring 
matter found similarly in Floridez. Phyco-logy 
[-LoGy], the branch of botany treating of 
seaweeds; algology. Phycomycetous (foi:ko- 
moisrtos) d, of or pertaining to the Phyco- 
mycetez, a division of Fungi, of which the genus 
Phycomyces is the type. Phycophe-in [Gr. 
dads dusky], a reddish-brown pigment found in 
ihe olive-brown seaweeds, as the Z'ucacez, ete, 
Rr c = DIATOMIN. 

Phylactery (file-ktéri). late ME, [Early 
forms fil-, philaterie — OFr. *filaterie, -atiere — 
Vulg. L. fyl-, phylacterium safeguard, amulet, 
f. ġvìaxrńp guard, f. $wAax-, stem of vb. 
guddooew.] 1. A small leathern box containing 
four texts of Scripture, Deut. 6:4—9, 11:13— 
21, Exod. 13:1-10, 11-16, written in Hebrew 
letters on vellum, and worn by Jews during 
morning prayer on all days except the sab- 
bath, as a reminder of the obligation to keep 
the law, Cf. Deut, 11:18. b. fig. A reminder; 
a religious observance or profession of faith; 
an ostentatious display of piety or rectitude, 
a mark of Pharisaism 1645. 2. An amulet 
worn as a preservative against disease, etc.; 
also fig. a charm, safeguard 1809, 3. A vessel 
or case containing a holy relic. late ME. 4. In 
medireval art, The inscribed scroll proceeding 
from a person's mouth or held by him, to 
indicate his words; fig. a record, a roll. Also, 
the infula of a mitre. 1855. 

1. b. Happy are they who, make their Phylac- 
teries speak in their Lives SIR T. BROWNE. Phr. 
To make broad the p. (from Matt. 23:5), to vaunt 


one's righteousness. 

Phyla:ctocarp (foil). 1883.  [f. Gr. 
dwAurrós, Vbl. adj., f. $vAdccew to guard + 
xapnés fruit.] Zool. A ‘fruit-case’; à recep- 
tacle in certain hydroids protecting the 
gonothecre. 

Phylactole-matous (foil), a. 1877. f. 
mod. L. Phylactolemata, f. Gr. G 1. 
$vAáccew to guard + Aauós throat + L. -ata 
(pa. pple.); see -0U8.] Zool. Belonging to the 
Phylactolzmata, an order of Polyzoa, having 
the lophophore bilateral and the mouth 
overhung by a small ciliated mobile lobe, the 
epistome. 

Phylarch (fei- dak). 1551. [- L. phylarchus 
~ Gr. $Aapxos chief of a tribe, f. dvd% tribe; 
see -AROH.] 1. The chief of a phyle or tribe 
in ancient Greece; hence, any tribal chief 
1656. 2. In ancient Attica, An officer elected 
to command the cavalry of each of the ten 
phyle 1830. 3. The title of certain magis- 
trates in the ideal common wealths of Plato, 
More, etc. 1551. Hence Phy‘larchy, the 
office of a p., tribal government. 

Phyle (foi-H). Pl. -ze. 1863. [- Gr. $vXj 
tribe.] In ancient Greece, a clan or tribe, 
based on supposed kinship; in Attica, à 
political, administrative, and military unit; 
also the cavalry brigade furnished by an 
Attic tribe. 

Phyletic (foile-tik), a. 1881. [- Gr. duderixds, 
f. dudérns tribesman, f. Gi tribe.] Biol. Of 
or pertaining to a phylum or race; racial. 

Phyllis: see PHILLIS. 

Phyllite (fl leit). 1828. [f. Gr. leaf + 
"ITE! 2 b.] Min. a. A species of magnesia- 
mica, occurring in small scales in argillaceous 
schist or slate. b. A rock consisting of an 
argillaceous schist or slate containing scales 
or flakes of mica. 

Phyllo- (filo), repr. Gr. -, comb. form 
of gor leaf. 

Phyllobranchia (-bree-nkia), pl. -2, [Gr. Bpáyxia 
gills], Zool. each of the leaf-like foliaceous, or 
lamellar gills of certain crustaceans. Phyllo- 
Cyanin (-soi-ánin) [see CYANIN], Chem. a blue or 
bluish-green substance supposed to be a con- 
stituent of chlorophyll. Phy-llocyst (sist), Zool. 
4 cyst or cavity in the hydrophyllium of certain 
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Hydrozoa. Phyllomorphic (-mo-3fik) [Gr. 
opý form] a. leaf-shaped; so Phyllomo-rphous 
a.; Phyllomorphy = PHYLLODY a. Phy-llo- 
phore (fo) (Gr. G leaf-bearing], Bot. the 
growing-point or terminal bud from which the 
leaves arise, esp. in palms; so Phyllo-phorous a., 
leaf-bearing; in Zool., bearing parts resembling 
leaves, as the nose-leaf of certain bats. Phy-llo- 
some [Gr. càpa body], Zool. the larval form of 
certain macrurous crustaceans; a glass-crab. 
Phylloxanthin (filpkse-npin) [- Fr. phyllo- 
zanlhine, f. Gr. fav6ós yellow], Chem. a yellow 
constituent of chlorophyll, also called XANTHO- 


PHYLL. 

Phylloclade (f-lokléid). 1858. [- mod.L. 
phyllocladium (filoklé'.diim), f. Gr. dvAdov 
leaf + xAdéos branch.] Bot. A branch of an 
enlarged or flattened form, resembling or 
performing the functions of a leaf, as in the 
Cactaceæ. 

Phyllode (fi. ldd). 1848. [- mod.L. 
phyllodium, also in Eng. use, f. Gr. pvMúôðns 
leaf-like, f. Su leaf; see -IUM, -ODE. Cf. 
Fr. phyllode.] Bot. A petiole or leaf-stalk of 
an expanded and (usu.) flattened form, 
resembling and having the functions of a 
leaf, as in many Acacias. 

Phyllody (filodi) 1888. [f. prec. + -Y*.] 
Bot. a. The condition in which certain organs, 
esp. parts of the flower, are metamorphosed 
into ordinary leaves. b. The condition in 
which the leaf-stalk is metamorphosed into a 
phyllode. 

Phylloid (fi-loid), a. and sb. 1858. L mod. 
L. phylloides, f. Gr. ġúħov leaf; see -01D.] A. 
adj. Resembling a leaf; foliaceous. B. sb. A 
part in lower plants analogous to a leaf. 

Phyllome (filóm) 1875. ([- mod.L. 
phylloma, f. Gr. Apa foliage, f. $vAAoOv 
clothe with leaves, f. o leaf; see -OME, 
-0MA.] The general name for a leaf or any 
organ homologous with a leaf (as a sepal, 
petal, stamen, carpel, etc.) 

Phyllophagan (filo-fágán). 1842. If. mod. 
L. phyllophaga pl., f. du leaf + -$áyos 
eating; see -AN.] Zool. A member of the 
Phyllophaga, ® name applied to various 
groups of animals which feed on leaves. So 
Phyllo-phagous a. leaf-eating; belonging to 
the Phyllophaga. 

Phyllopod (fi-ldped), sb. and a. 1863. [= 
mod. L. Phyllopoda pl., f. Gr. dvAov leaf + 
nous, moô- foot; see -POD.] Zool. A. sb. A 
member of the Phyllopoda, a group of ento- 
mostracous crustaceans, having lamellate or 
foliaceous swimming feet; a leaf-footed 
crustacean. B. adj. Belonging to the 
Phyllopoda; leat-tooted. So Phyllo:podous 
a. = prec. B. 1835. 

Phyllorhine (fi-lérein), a. and sb. [- 
mod. L. Phyllorhinus, f. Gr. Su leaf + gts, 
fw- nose. ] Zool. A. adj. Of a bat: Having a 
nose. leaf; leaf-nosed; spec. belonging to the 
Phyllorhinine, a subfamily of the horseshoe- 
bats. B. sb. A leaf-nosed bat; spec. one of the 
Phyllorhinine. 

Phyllostome (fi-losto"m). 1858. [- mod.L. 
Phyllostoma, f. Gr. $é$Mov leaf + oróue, 
orohar- mouth.] Zool. A bat of the genus 
Phyllostoma or family Phyllostomatidz, hav- 
ing a nose-leaf or other appendage of the 
snout. Also Phyllo-stomid. 

|iIPhylotaxis (filote-ksis). 1857. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. ġúħor leaf + vágs arrangement.) Bot. 
The arrangement of leaves (or other lateral 
members) upon an axis or stem; the geo- 
metrical principles of such arrangement. 
Also Phy‘llotaxy. So Phyllota-ctic, -al 
adjs. 

Phylloxera (floksP-rá). 1868. [mod. L., 
f. Gr. e leaf + £»pós dry.] Entom. A 
genus of Aphidide or plant-lice; esp. P. vas- 
tatriz, also called vine-pest, which is very de- 
structive to the European grape-vine, Hence 
Phylloxeral (A. rah), Phylloxeric (-e-rik) 
adjs. pertaining or relating to the p. Phyl- 
lo:xerated,  Phyllo:xerized ppl. adjs. 
infested with the p. 

Phylo-, bef. a vowel phyl-, comb. form of 
Gr. Gb, óvXj a tribe, used mostly in bio- 
logical terms. 

Phylogenesis (foilodze-nisis). 1875. f. 
PHYLO- + -GENESIS.] Biol. The evolution of 
the tribe or race, or of any organ or feature 
intherace. So Phy:logene-tic a. of, pertain- 
ing to, or characteristic of p. or phylogeny; 
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relating to the race history of an organism or 
organisms; so Phy:logene-tical a., -ly, adv. 

Phylogeny (foile-d3ini). 1870. [- G. 
phylogenie (Haeckel 1866); see  PHYLO-, 
-GENY.] Biol. 1. = prec. 1872. 2. The race 
history of an animal or vegetable type; tribal 
history 1875. 3. A pedigree showing 
the racial evolution of a type of organisms 
1870. Hence Phyloge nic a. phylogenetic. 
Phylo-genist, one versed or skilled in p. 

|Phylum (foi-Ijm). Pl. -la. 1876. [mod.L. 
— Gr. ġôov race.] Biol. A tribe or race of 
organisms, related by descent from a com- 
mon ancestral form; a primary division or 
sub-kingdom of animals or plants supposed 
to be so related. 

Phyma (fei. ma). Pl. -ata. 1693. [L. 
phyma (Celsius) — Gr. Sof, óuuar- swelling, 
tumour.] Path. An inflamed swelling, an 
external tubercle. 

Physa (foi-sà). 1842. [mod. L. — Gr. foa 
bellows.] Zool. A small freshwater gastropod. 

|Physalia (foisé'-lii). 1842. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
¢voadeds inflated with wind, gi] bladder, 
bubble; see -I4*.] Zool. A genus of oceanic 
hydrozoa; the Portuguese man-of-war; see 
MAN-OF-WAR. Hence Physa‘lian a. belong- 
ing to this genus; sb. a species of P. 

Physeter (foisi-tox). 1591. - L. physeter — 
Gr. dvonrip, f. óvcáv blow.] T1. A large blowing 
whale —1780. 2. Zool. Generic name of the 
cachalots or larger sperm-whales 1753. 3. A 
filter acting by air-pressure 1842. 

Physic (fizik), sb. IME. fisike — OFr. 
fisique medicine (mod. physique natural 
science, now physics) — L. physica, -Ë 
(Cicero) — Gr. $vcucj, subst. use (sc. émorzium 
knowledge) of fem. of vous, f. dios nature; 
see -10.] 1. = PnYsIcS 1. Now rare. 2. The 
theory of diseases and their treatment; 
medical science, medicine. Obs. or arch. 
late ME. 3. The art or practice of healing; 
the medical profession ME. b. The medical 
faculty personified; physicians. late ME. 
te. Medical treatment -1700. 4. = MEDICINE 
sb. 2. (Now collog.) 1591. b. spec. A cathartic 
or purge 1017. +5. fig. Wholesome regimen or 
habit 1699. tb. Mental, moral, or spiritual 
remedy —1703. 

1. Physike, which is the studie of naturall things: 
metaphysike, which is of supernatural] things 
1586. 2. A..good learned company, many 
Doctors of Phisique PEPYS. 3. c. Farewel Phisik; 
go ber the man to chirche CHAUCER. 4. Throw 
Physicke to the Dogs, Ile none of it SHAKS, 5. b. 
He is a madman. It is good p. to whip him 1656. 

Comb.: p. ball, medicine in the form of a ball or 
bolus for a horse, dog, etc.; tp. garden, a garden 
for the cultivation of medicinal plants; hence, a 
botanic garden. Hence Phy'sicky a. having the 
taste, smell, or other qualities of p. or medicin. 

Physic (fi-zik), a. Now rare. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
physique or L. physicus ^ Gr. $vowós natural; 
see prec.] 1. Physical, natural 1563. 12. 
Medical; medicinal. (= prec., attrib.) 1736. 

Physic (fizik) v. Infi. physicked, phy- 
sicking. late ME. If. PHYSIC sb. 3-5.] trans. 
To dose with physic, esp. with a purgative. 
Now collog. b. fig. To treat with remedies, 
relieve 1589, 

b. The labour we delight in, Physicks paine 
SHAKS. 

Physical (fi-zikal), d. late ME. I- med.L. 
physicalis, f. L. physica; see PHYSIC sb., -AL!.] 
I. 1. Of or pertaining to material nature; 
pertaining to or connected with matter; 
material; opp. to psychical, mental, spiritual 
1597. b. Belonging or relating to Natural 
Philosophy or Natural Science; relating to 
orin accordance with the regular processes or 
laws of nature 1580. c. Of persons: Dealing 
with or devoted to natural science 1078. 2. 
Belonging to the science of physics; see 
Puysics 2, 1734. 3. Of the body; bodily, 
corporeal 1780. 

1. Phr. P. cause, energy, power; p. possibility, 
impossibility, etc. b. The law of gravitation is a p. 
axiom HERSCHEL. 2. The p. properties of matter 
may be altered without affecting its deeper 
chemical constitution HUXLEY. 3. The man gave 
me the impression of p. strength 1860. The lads. . 
went through a course of p. drill 1899. P. 
exercises, jerks, training, muscular exercises 
designed to strengthen or keep the body healthy. 
So p. culture. 

II. 1. Of or belonging to medicine; medical. 
Now rare. 1450. tb. Of persans: Practising 
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medicine; medical —17960. 12, Used in medi- 
cine, medicinal —1828; curative, remedial; 
good (for one's health) —1633. 3. In special 
phrases 1817. 

1. The Medical and P. Journal (title) 1799. 3. P. 
astronomy, that branch of astronomy which 
treats of the motions, masses, positions, light, 
heat, etc. of the heavenly bodies. P. chemistry, 
that branch of chemistry which deals with the 
structure of molecules. P. force, material as opp. 
to moral force; in politics, the use of armed 
power, to effect or repress political changes. P. 

eography, that branch of geography which 

leals with the natural features of the earth’s 
surface. P. geology, the study of the formation 
and history of strata and eruptive rocks apart 
from palwontology. P. optics, that branch of 
optics which deals with the properties of light 
itself (as dist. from the function of sight). P. 
point, a point conceived as infinitely small, and 
2 a portion of matter. P. science = PHYSICS. 

- sciences, the sciences that treat of inanimate 
matter, and of energy apart from vitality, P. 
sign, a symptom of health or disease ascertain- 
able by bodily examination. Hence Phy'sically 
adv. according to nature, or the material laws of 
nature; accordi to natural philosophy or 
science; corpo: ly; tby medical rules, 

Physician (fizi-fan), sb. (ME. fisicien — 
OFr. fisicien (mod. physicien physicist), f. 

fisique; see PHYSIC sb., -IAN, -ICIAN.] fl. A 
student of physics —1833. 2. One who prac- 
tiges the healing art, including medicine and 
surgery ME. b. One legally qualified to 
practise the healing art as above; esp. as dist. 
from one qualified as a surgeon only. late 
ME. 3. transf. and fig. A healer; one who 
cures moral, spiritual, or political maladies. 
late ME. 

2. More needs she the Diuine, then the Physitian 
Sucks. b. O lord, whi is it so t difference bi- 
twixte a cirurgian & a phisician 1400. 3. Time 
must bé her p. 1805. Hence Physician v. trans. 
(a) to make into a p.; (b) to put under the care of. 
p, Physicianer dial, = PHYSICIAN 2. Phy. 
si-cinnship, the office or position of p. 

Physicism (fizisiz'm). 1869, [t. Puysic 
sb. + -I8M.] A doctrine of physical phenom- 
ena; esp. one which refers all the phenomena. 
of the universe, including life itself, to 
physical or material forces; materialism. 

In the progress of the species, .anthropomorph- 
ism grows into theology, and p. (if I may so call 
it) developes into Science HUXLEY. 

Physicist (fi-zisist). 1840. [f. PHYSIC sb. + 
-IST.] 1. A student of physics (PHysics 2). 
b. A student of nature or natural science in 
general (cf. PHYSICS 1) 1858. 2. A believer in 
physicism; opp. to vitalist 1871. 

Phy-sic-nut. 1057. [f. PHYSIO sb. 4 + 
Nur.] The fruit of the euphorbiaceous shrub 
Jatropha curcas (Curcas purgans), of tropi- 
cal America, used as a purgative; the Barba- 
daos- or purging-nut; also the plant itself. 

Physico- (fi-ziko), comb. form of Gr. vor- 
xós natural, physical, usu. an advb. or adj. 
qualification of the second element, physi- 
cally’, ‘physical’ (see -0- 1); also, sometimes 
expressing any relation, as simple combina- 
tion or contact (see -0- 2); as in Phy:sico- 
chemical a. of or belonging to physical 
chemistry; of or pertaining to physics and 
chemistry. Phy:sico-mathemattical a. of 
or pertaining to the application of math- 
ematics to physics or mixed mathematics. 
Phy:sico-mechavnical a. of or pertaining 
to the dynamics of natural forces, or the 
mechanical branch of natural philosophy. 
Phy:sico-me-ntal a. pertaining to both 
body and mind. So Phy:sico-mo-ral a. 

Phy:sico-theo-logy. 1712. [See prec.] A 
theology founded upon the facts of nature, 
end e aenn of design there found; 
natural theology. So Phy:sico-theolo-gical 
a. Phy:sico-theo-logist. : 

Physics (fiziks). 1589. [pl. of PHYSIC d. 
used subst., rendering L. physica neut. pl. — 
Gr, rà Go lit. ‘natural things’, the collec- 
tive title of Aristotle's physical treatises: in 
Engl., pl. in origin and form, but now constr. 
as a sing.: cf. metaphysics, etc.] 1. Natural 
science in general; in the older writers esp. 
the Aristotelian system; hence, natural phil- 
osophy in the wider sense. Also, a treatise on 
this, as Aristotle's Physics. 2. In current 
usage, restricted to The science, or sciences, 
treating of the properties of matter and 
energy, or of the action of the different forms 
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of energy on matter in general (excluding 
Chemistry and Biology) 1715. 

2. P. is divided into i reser P., dealing with the 
general phenomena of inorganic nature (dynam- 
ics, molecular physics, physics of the ether, etc.), 
and applied p., dealing with special phenomena 
(astronomy, meteorology, terrestrial magnetism, 
etc.). There is a tendency now to restrict the 
word to the former group. O.E.D. 

Physio- (fizzio), comb. element, repr. Gr. 
$uai-, f. dios nature; used as a formative 
with the sense ‘nature’ or ‘natural’, as in 
PHYSIOGNOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, etc. Phy:sio- 
philo:sophy, a name for the philosophic 
system of nature of Oken, who ‘aimed at 
constructing all knowledge a priori, and thus 
setting forth the system of nature in its 
universal relations’ 1847. 

Physiocrat (fi-zio,kret). Also in Fr, form 
-crate. 1798. [- Fr. physiocrate, f. physio- 
cratie; see PHYSIO- and -CRAT.] One of a 
school founded by F. Quesnay in France in 
the 18th o., who maintained that society 
should be governed according to an inherent. 
natural order, that the soil is the only source 
of wealth and the only proper object of 
taxation, and that security of property and 
freedom of industry and exchange are 
essential. So Physio-cracy, government 
according to natural order; spec. the doctrine 
of the physiocrats. Phy:siocra:tic, t-al 


adjs. 

Physiogeny (fizio-d5ini) 1868. [- mod.L. 
physiogenia; see PHYSIO-, -GENY.] Biol. The 
genesis of vital functions; the development 
of the functions of living organisms, which 
are the province of physiology; the science 
or history of this, 

Physiognomic (fi:ziong-mik, flziogno-mik), 
a. 1704. [t. PHYSIOGNOMY + c.] 1. Of the 
nature of physiognomy; characteristic. 2. 
Ch te eed to, or skilled in physiognomy 

Physiogno:mical, a. 1588. t. as prec.; 
see -ICAL,] I. Pertaining to, dealing with, or 
skilled in physiognomy. 2. Of or pertaining 
to the face or form (prop.) as an index of 
character, but often used simply in ref. to 
personal appearance 1811. Hence Phy- 
siogno-mically adv. 

Physiognomist (fizio-nómist, -o-gnómist). 
1570. [- Fr. physiognomiste (xvi), f. phy- 
siognomie; see -IST.] One skilled in physiog- 
nomy; formerly, one who professed to tell 
destiny from the face. 

Physiognomonic (fiziggnome-nik), a. (sb.) 
rare. 1755. (= Fr. physiognomonique (Dict. 
Trévoux 1782) — Gr. gvovoyrwponxds adj., f. 
ġvoroyvwuovla; Bee next, e.] The etymological 
form for PuystoGNomic. So +Physio:g- 
nomornical a. 1814. 

Physiognomy (fizio-nómi, -¢-gndmi). Vul- 
garly abbrev. physiog., phizog., and PHIZ. 
[Late ME. Jisnamye, fis-, phisonomie, later 
Dphisnomy (XV-XVII), phisognomie (XVI-XVII), 
physiognomy (xvi) — OFr. phisonomie, 
-anomie (mod. physionomie) — med. L.. 
phisonomia, physionomia, also late L. 
physiognomia (Script. Physiog. tiv) - late Gr. 
ġvoioyvwula (recorded once as a miswriting), 
contr. of Gr. duooyrwyovia, f. dios nature + 
ywdpev, yvouov- interpreter, f. *y»w- (see 
Kxow)] I. 1. The art of judging character 
and disposition from the features of the face 
or the form and lineaments of the body 
generally. 12. The foretelling of destiny 
from the features and lines of the face, etc.; 
the fortune so foretold; loosely, fortune 
15 (or character divined) by astrology 
—1651. 

1. We know your skill in p.. . Read that counten- 
ance C. BRONTÉ. 2. According to my little skill in 
P., I hope he may live yet many a yeer 1651. 

II. 1. The face, esp. viewed as an index to 
the mind and character; expression of face; 
also, the general cast of features, type of face 
(of a race); vulgarly, the face or countenance, 
late ME. tb. A portrait 1008. 2. transf. 
The external features of anything material; 
e.g. the contour of a country 1567. 3. fig. The 
ideal, mental, moral, or political aspect of 
i às an indication of its character 

1. She did abhorre 


hi 
B x. er husbands phisnomy 


3. There is a Kind of P. in the Titles of 
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Books, no less than in the Faces of Men 1680, 
Hence Physio-gnomize v. (rans. to study 
physiognomically; to deduce the character from 
the face. 

Physiogony (fizio-góni). 1834. [f. PHYSIO- 
+ Gr. -yovla begetting.] The generation or 
production of nature. 

Physiography (fizio-xgrüfl). 1828. E Fr. 
physiographie; see PHYSIO-, -GRAPHY.] 1. A 
description of nature, or of natural phenom- 
ena or productions generally. 2. A descrip- 
tion of the nature of a particular class of 
objects (e.g. minerals) 1888. 3. Physical 
geography 1873. So Physio-grapher, one 
versed in p. Phy:siogra-phic, -al adjs. 
1796, -ly adv. 

Physiolater (fizig-late1). 1860. [f. PHYSIO- 
+ -LATER.] A worshipper of nature. So 
Physio-latry, nature-worship. 

Physiologer (flziolódgo1). Now rare or 
Obs. 1598. [f. late L. physiologus — Gr. 
$vowAóyos one who discourses on nature; see 
PHYSIO-, -ER' 4, -LoGER.] f. A student or 
teacher of natural science; spec. a phil- 
osopher of the Ionic sect. 2. = PHYSIOLOGIST 
2. 1680, 

Physiologist (fziolodsist). 1664. t. 
PHYSIOLOGY + -IST.) fl. = PHYSIOLOGER 1. 
1827. 2. Oue versed in animal (or vegetable) 
physiology; a student or teacher of the 
science of the functions and properties of 
organic bodies 1778. 

Physiology (fiziglódsi) 1664. [- Fr. 
physiologie or L. physiologia (Cicero) — Gr. 
duoodoyc (Aristotle) natural philosophy, 
natural science; see Puysio-, -Loay.] fl. The 
study and description of natural objects; 
natural science; also, a particular system or 
doctrine of natural science —1797. 2. The 
science of the normal functions and phen- 
omena of living things 1015. 

It comprises animal and vegetable p. ; that part of 
the former which refers specially to the vital 
functions in man is called human p. O. E. D. 80 
Phy:siolo'gic, -al ANI tof or belonging to 
natural science; pertalning or relating to p.; 
-ly ad, 1Physio'lofize v. tintr. to speculate or 
reason on nature; tirans, to explain in accordance 
with natural science. ^ 

Physique (fizi-k), 1826. [- Fr. physique 
masc., subst. use of physique physical.) The 
physical or bodily structure, organization, 
and development; the characteristic appear- 
ance or physical powers (of an individual or a 
race). 

Physnomy, obs. f. PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Physo- (faiso), repr. Gr. óvoo-, comb. form 
of Gr. co bellows, bladder, bubble; used in 

Phy-sograde [- mod. L,. Physograda, 
-gradus], Zool. a. adj. ing by means of a hollow 
vesicular float or buoy; of or ped to the 
Physograda, a group of oceanic hydrozoa fur- 
nished with such floating organs; b. 8b. a member 
of this group. Physometra (-mitrü) [Gr. 
uitea womb], Path. the presence of gas in the 
uterus. Physopod (foisopod) [Gr. ous, ob. 
foot] a molluse of the division Physopoda Or 
Thysanoptera, rhipidoglossate gastropods, with a 
sort of sucker on the foot. » 

Physoclist (foisoklist), a. and sb. 1887. 
[f. mod.L. Physoctisti (pl), f. Gr. dex 
bladder + -xAecros shut, closed.] Ichthyol. 
A. adj. Belonging to the Physoclisti, à group 
of teleost fishes having the duct between the 
air-bladder and the intestine closed. B. sb. 
A member of this group. So Physocli:stic, 
Physocli-stous adjs. L 

\Physophora (foiso-fórà). 1809. {mod.L., 
f. Gr. é6ca bladder + -dopos bearing, borne; 
see -PHORE, -A 4.] Zool. A genus of oceanic 
hydrozoa, the species of which float Uy 
means of numerous vesicular organs. 80 
\\Physo-phore pl. (occas. Physophora), & 
suborder or division of Siphonophora ‘on 
order of Hydrozoa craspedota) having the 
proximal end modified into a pneumatophore 
or float. Physo-phoran a. of or porte 
to the Physophore; sb. a member of this 
division. 

Physostigma (foisostigma). 1804. [ione 
L., f. Gr. goa bladder + oríyua STIGMA. 
Bot. A genus of leguminous plants, the Bom 
of which has a spiral keel, and a bent i 8 
continued into an oblique hood above th 
stigma; the only species, P. venenosum, 
produces the highly poisonous Calabar bean. 
Hence, the Calabar bean, or its extract as 9 
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drug. Hence Physosti-gmine the alkaloid 
CysHN30:, constituting the active principle 
of the Calabar bean. 

Physostome (foi-sósto"m), a. and sb. 1880. 
If. mod. L. Physostomi, f. Gr. ġôoa bladder + 
oróua mouth, -orouos -mouthed.] Ichthyol. 
A. adj. Belonging to the Physostomi, a group 
of teleost fishes, in which the air-bladder is 
connected with the alimentary canal by an 
air-duct. B. sb. A member of this group. 
So Physosto‘matous, Physo:stomous 


adjs. 

Phyt- (foit), comb. form used bef. a vowel 
for PHYTO-, as in Phyta-lbumin, vegetable 
albumin, Phyta:‘lbumose, a form of al- 
bumen occurring in plants. 

-phyte, a terminal element repr. comb. 
form of Gr. $vróv plant, f. Sein (see BE), and 
denoting a vegetable organism, as in 
saprophyte, zoophyte. 

Phyto- (foito), comb. form of Gr. $vróv a 
plant, lit. that which has grown, f. dvew to 
grow; used chiefly to form botanical words. 

Phytochemistry, the chemistry of plants; so 
Phytoche-mical d, Phy:togeo-graphy, the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants; so P! pecie 
graphic, -al adjs. Phytoglyphy (foito-glifi, 
fit-) [see GLYPH], nature-printing, as orig, uses 


for plants; hence Phytogly'phic a. ytos- 
gnomy, [after physiognomy; see GNOMIC], 
Phyto‘nomy [see 


vegetable Bin og Har y. 
-NOMY], the science of the laws of plant-growth. 
Phy:topatho:logy, (a) the study of the pathology 
or diseases of plants; (b) the pathology of diseases 
due to vegetable organisms, as fungi; mycology ; 
hence Phy:topatholo-gical a. Phytopatho:- 
logist, one versed in phytopathology (a). 
Phy:tophysiodogy, vegetable physiology. 
Phytoplankton, floating plant organisms 
collectively, 

Phytogenesis (foitod3e-nisis). 1858. f. 
prec. + -GENESIS.] The generation or evolu- 
tion of plants. Also Phyto-geny, in same 
sense, So Phytogene · tie, -al adjs. 

Phytography  (feito-grüfi). — 1696. [- 
mod.L. phytographia; see PHYTO- and 
-GRAPHY,] 1, Description of plants; descrip- 
tive botany. 2. = PHYTOGLYPHY. Hence 
Phytogra:phic, -al adjs. 

Phytolacca (foitole-kà). 1753. [mod.L. 
(Tournefort, 1700), f. Gr. or plant + mod. 
L. lacca crimson lake.] Bot. The genus of 
plants including the Pocan, Virginian Poke, 
Pokeweed, or Red-ink plant (P. decandra); 
also various preparations of the plant used 
medicinally, 

Phytology (foitg-lédsi). 1658. [- mod. L. 
phylologia, t. Gr. ore plant + -Aoyía; see 
-LOGY.] The science of plants; botany. So 
Phytolo-gical a. relating to the study of 
plants; botanical 1654; -ly adv. Phyto-- 
logist, one versed in p. (All now rare.) 

Phytomer (fei-tomoz). 1880. [- mod.L. 
mhylomeron, pl. -a, f. Gr. évróv plant + uépos 
part.] — next. 

Phyton (foi-ten). 1848. [7 Fr. phyton = Gr. 
ġvróv plant, f. gu produce.] Bol. A plant, 
unit; the gmallest part of root, stem, or leaf 
which will grow when severed from the 
parent. 

Phytophagic (fəitofæ-dzik), a. 1866. [Later 
var. of next; see -I0.] Zool. Of or pertaining 
to, caused by, the habit of feeding on plants 
or vegetable matter; said of variation of the 
colouring of insect larva. 

Phytophagous (foito-fügos), a. 1826. f. 
PHYTO- + -PHAGOUS.] Zool. a. Feeding on 
Plants or vegetable substances, as insects, 
molluscs, ete. b. Belonging to the Phyto- 
phaga = (a) leaf-beetles and their allies, (b) 
sawflies and horn-tails, (c) certain cyprinoid 
fishes, (d) the plant-eating edentates, (c) the 
plant-eating placental mammals. 

Phytotomy (foito-tómi). 1844. [f. PHYTO- 
+  -TOMY.] The dissection of plants; 
vegetable anatomy. Hence Phyto-tomist, 
one versed in p. 

Phytozoon (fəitoző"-ğn). Also -zo:um. 
Pl. -z0:a. 1842. [f. Gr. óvróv plant + (Gov 
animal; lit. ‘plant-animal’; cf. zoophyte.] 1. 
Zool. A plant-like animal or zoophyte; a 
single polyp in a zoophyte. 2. Bot. A male 
generative cell, a spermatozoid 1861. 

Pi (poi), sb, Name of the Greek letter 7 (in 
Gr. at, pi); used in Math. to express the ratio 
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of the circumference or periphery (nepidéperu) 
of a circle to its diameter; see P (the letter). 

Pi (pei), a. School and university slang. 1870. 
labbrev. of Prous.) Pious, sanctimonious. 
08 [Jaw ab. 6], religious or moral exhorta- 

Pia (poià). Anat, Short for PIA MATER. 

Piacaba: see PIASSABA. 

Piache (pia-tfe). 1555. [Tamanae piache 
= Carib piai Prat; in Sp. piache.] A 
medicine-man or witch-doctor among the 
Indians of Central and Southern America; a 


Piacle (poi-ak’l). Now rare. 1490. [- OFr. 
piacle or L. piaculum, f. piare appease; 
see -CULE.] t1. Expiation; expiatory offer- 
ing -1711. 2. A wicked action which calls 
for expiation 1644. 

Piacular (poige-kiülüi) d. 1610. [- L. 
piacularis, f. piaculum; see prec., AR. With 
sense 2 cf. med.L. 'sinful'] 1. Making 
expiation or atonement; expiatory 1647. 2. 
Calling for expiation; sinful, wicked, 
culpable 1610. 

2. They held it p. to eat with sinners 1657. Hence 
Piacula-rity, the quality of being p.: (a) ex- 
piatory character, (b) criminality. 

Piaffe (pif) v. 1701. [- Fr. piaffer 
(xvi) strut, make a show.) Horsemanship 
(intr.) To move with the same step as in the 
trot, but more slowly. So Pia-ffer sb. the 
action of piaffing 1862. 

Pia mater (poi-à me. ton). late ME. (med. 
L, rendering of Arab. al'umm al-rakika the 
thin or tender mother; cf. DURA MATER.] 
Anat. A delicate fibrous and very vascular 
membrane which forms the innermost of the 
three meninges enveloping the brain and 
spinal cord. Hence Pi-al a. of or pertaining 
to the pia mater. 

Pian (pive-n, || pyaù). Also epian, and in 
pl. pians. 1803. [= Sp., Pg. epian and pian, 
= Galibi (Rio de Janeiro) pian. Cf. Fr. pian 
(Xvy.] = Yaws. 

Pianissimo (piánisimo), a. (adv.) sb. 
1724. [It., superl. of piano PIANO a.] Mus. 
A. adj. Very soft. B. adv. Very softly. C. sb. 
A very soft passage. Abbrev. pp. or ppp. 

Pianist (pi-ünist). 1839. [- Fr. pianiste; 
see PIANO? and -IST.] A player on the piano- 
forte. So || Piani:ste [Fr.] = prec.; but often 
used in Eng. as the feminine form. 

Piano (pi,a-no), adv., a., sb. 1683. [It. :— 
L. planus flat, later of sound, soft, low.] 
A. Mus. (abbrev. p) adv. and a. Soft(ly); 
also fig. subdued(ly). B. sb. A flat or floor 
in an Italian dwelling-house, hotel, etc. 1800. 

Piano (pi.e-no), sb.* 1803. E It., shortened 
from next or FORTEPIANO.] 1. = next. 2. A 
keyboard machine for perforating cards for a 
Jacquard apparatus 1881. 

Comb. p.-player = PIANOLA 1907. 

Pianoforte (pije:no,fd-ate, —pie-nofoat). 
1707. [- It., earlier piano e forle (pian e forle) 
‘soft and loud’, also tfortepiano (see FORTE- 
PIANO), used by Cristofori, its inventor, to 
express the gradation of tone of which it is 
capable. Now usually PIANO sb.] A musical 
instrument producing tones by means of 
hammers, operated by levers from a key- 
board, which strike metal strings, the vibra- 
tions being stopped by dampers; it is 
commonly furnished with pedals for regula- 
ting the volume of sound. It is essentially a 
dulcimer provided with keys and dampers, 
but in other respects imitates the harpsi- 
chord and clavichord. 

Grand p. or piano, a large p., harp-shaped like 
the harpsichord, and having the strings horizontal 
and at right angles to the keyboard. Square p., 
rectangular like the clavichord, having the strings 
horizontal, but parallel to the keyboard. Upright 
or cabinet p., rectangular upon edge, having the 
strings vertical. Oblique or cottage p., upright but 
lower, having the strings ascending obliquely or 
diagonally. 

Pianola (piánó*là) 1901. [app. intended 
as a dim. of PIANO.] Trade name for a 
mechanical attachment for playing the 
piano; also, a piano equipped with this. 

Pia-no-o:rgan. 1844. A mechanical piano 
constructed like a barrel-organ. 

Piarist (poiürist) 1842. l- It. Piaristi 
m.pl, f. mod.L. title patres scholarum 
piarum fathers of the religious schools, the 
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Piarists being the regular clerks of the 
Scuole Pie or religious schools.] A member 
of a Roman Catholic secular order, founded 
at Rome shortly before 1600. They devote 
themselves without pay to the instruction of 
the young. 

Piassaba (pīăsā-bă). Also piassava, pia- 
çaba. 1857. [- Pg. - Tupi piagdba,) A stout 
woody fibre obtained from the leaf-stalks of 
two Brazilian palm-trees, Attalea funifera 
and Leopoldinia piassaba, and imported for 
the manufacture of brooms, brushes, etc. 
(Also p. fibre.) 

Piastre, piaster (pije-ster). 1011. E Fr. 
piastre — It. piastra, short for piastra 
d'argento plate of silver’; piasira metal 
plate, coin repr. L. emplastra (Gellius), var. 
of emplastrum PLASTER.] 1, A name for the 
Spanish peso duro, piece of eight, or dollar, 
and its representatives in Spanish America 
and other countries 1630, 2, Name of a small 
Turkish coin called ghürüsh, tès of a Turkish 


pound. 

Piazza (pije-zi). 1583. [- It. piazza = 
Fr. place PLACE.] 1. A public square or 
market-place, usu. one in an Italian town; 
but in 16th to 18th c. often applied to any 
open space surrounded by buildings. 2. 
Erron. applied to a colonnade or covered gal- 
lery surrounding an open square, and hence 
to a single colonnade in front of a building. 
Now rare, 1617. b. (Chiefly U.S.) The 
verandah of a house 1787. 

2. They live in one of the Piazzas in Covent 
Garden 1605, 

Pibroch (pt. rox). 1719. [- Gael. pio- 
baireachd the art of playing the bagpipe, f. 
piobair piper (f. piob pipe — Eng. pipe) + 
-achd, suffix of function.] In the Scottish 
Highlands, a series of variations for the 
bagpipe, chiefly martial, but including 
dirges, §Erron. used as if = bagpipe. 
dome pipe of war Sends the bold p. from afar 


OTT. 

Pic, pike (pik). 1599. [= Fr. pic — Turk. 
pik — Gr. síüxes ell, cubit.) A Turkish 
measure of length, used for cloth, etc., and. 
varying from 18 to 28 inches, there being a 
long and a short standard. 

Pica' (poi-ká). 1497. [transf. use of AL. 
pica PIE sb." (but no edition of the ‘pie’ 
printed in ‘pica’ type appears to be known); 
cf. BREVIER, PRIMER. Sense 2 is prob. f. 
sense 1.] fl. = Pre sb. 1. (Only Anglo-L.) 
2. Typogr. A size of type, next below English, 
of about 6 lines to the inch, equal to 12 point. 
Used also as a standard of measurement for 
large type, leads, borders, eto. Small p., à 
size between long primer and pica, equal to 
11 point 1588. 


This is Pica type. 
This is Small Pica type. 


Two-line p., the size of type having a body equal 
to two lines of p. Double p. (prop. double small p.), 
& size of type equal to two lines of small p. 

\\Pica* (poi-ká). 1563. [mod. or med. L., = 
magpie, prob. tr. Gr. «ova, «(rra magpie, also 
false appetite. So Fr. pica (Paró).] Path. A 
perverted craving for substances unfit for 
food, as chalk, ete. 

Picador (piküdga) 1797.  [Sp. lit. 
*pricker', f. picar prick.] In a bull-fight, A 
mounted man, who opens the game by pro- 
voking the bull with à lance, 

Picamar (pi-kémaz). 1835. [(Discovered 
by Reichenbach); f. L. pix, pic- pitch + 
amarus bitter.] Chem. An intensely bitter, 
thick transparent oil, obtained in the dis- 
tillation of wood-tar. 

Picaresque (pikare-sk), a. 1810. E Fr. 
picaresque — Sp. picaresco, f. picaro roguish, 
knavish, sb. rogue; see -ESQUE. Cf. next.) 
Belonging or relating to rogues or knaves; 
applied esp. to a style of fiction dealing with 
the adventures of rogues, chiefly of Spanish 
origin. 

Picaroon (pikard-n), sb. 1024. [- Sp. 
picaron, augm. of picaro; see prec., -00N.] 
1. A rogue; a knave; a thief; a brigand 1629. 
2. A pirate, sea-robber, corsair 1024, 3. A 
privateer or corsair 1025, 

1. I see in thy countenance something of the 
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ToxiN], formerly picrotoxia, Chem. the bitter 
poisonous principle (CieH<0,) of the seeds of the 
Cocculus indi 


indicus. 

Pict (pikt). late ME. (- late L. Picti, 
identical in form with L. picti painted or 
tattooed people (pa. pple. of pingere paint), 
adopted in OE. as Pihtas, var. Peohtas, 
whence ME. Peght, Sc. Pecht.) One of an 
ancient people of disputed origin, who 
formerly inhabited parts of north Britain. 

Picts’ houses, underground structures attributed 
to the Picts, found in Orkney, etc. Hence 
Pi'ctish a, 

Pictograph (pi-któgraf) 1851. [f. L. pic- 
lus painted + -GRAPH.] A pictorial symbol or 
sign; a writing or record consisting of 
pictorial symbols, Hence Pictogra-phic a. 

Pictorial (pikté*-ridl), a. (sb.) 1046. f. 
late L. pictorius (f. pictor painter) + -AL'.] 1. 
Of, belonging to, or produced by the painter; 
of or pertaining to painting or drawing. Now 
rare. 2. Consisting of, expressed in, or of the 
nature of, a picture or pictures 1807. 3, Con- 
taining a picture or pictures; illustrated 1826. 
4. fig. Like a picture; picturesque, graphic 
1829. B. sb. A journal of which pictures are 
the main feature 1880. 

1. Far be it from me to say that the B calling is 
not honourable THACKERAY. 2. The hi lyphs 
or p. forms were used. .above one thousand years 

they ceased to represent the vernac! a 
venen of Egypt 1876. 3. P. Dutch tiles Hoop. 
4. Of all poets Spenser excelled in the p. faculty 
1841. Hence Picto'rially adv. 

Pi-ctural, a. rare. 1656, [f. L. pictura 
PICTURE + -AL'] Of or pertaining to pio- 
tures; pictorial. 

Picture (piktiür, pi. kt, sb. late ME. 
L. pictura, f. pict-, pa. ppl. stem of pingere 
paint,] fl. The action or process of painting 
or drawing; the fact of being painted or pic- 
torially represented; the art of painting; 
pictorial representation -1844. 2. The con- 
crete result of this process. fa. Painting 
—1580. b. An individual painting, drawing, 
or representation on a surface, of an object 
or objects; esp. as a work of art. (Now the 
prevailing senge.) 1484. C. spec. The portrait 
or likeness of a person. Now collog. or 
affected. 1505. td. A likeness in the solid, 
esp. a statue or monumental effigy —1771. 
e. A person so strongly resembling another 
as to seem a likeness of him. Const. of 1712. 
f. A tableau; spec. at the end of an act or 
play. Also living p. (Fr. tableau vivant). 1865. 
g. In full cinematograph, cinema, or moving 
p., & cinematograph film; the p-s, the cinema 
(colloq.) 1912. h. fig. colloq. A very picturesque 
object. i. Into the p., 80 as to be obvious. 
In the p., in evidence 1919. 3. transf. A 
seene; the total visual impression produced 
by something; hence = IDEA III. 1. 1547. 
4. fig. A graphic description, written or 
spoken, of an object, capable of suggesting a 
mental image 1588. 5. A symbol, type, 
Agony A e Lot 

|. P. took her fei rom Poetry B. JONS. 2. 

b. Every noble p. is a JAUNES of which 
only one copy exists RUSKIN. C. Twel. N. III. iv. 
228. e. The sons are the very p. of their father 
DE FOE. g. I saw it done in the pictures, Sir 
1916. h. The little girl is a p. 1906. 3. Clinical 
P» the 5 of 5 1 condition, 

ie . 5 x 

health 1871. PNIS 3 
attrib. and Comb. a. General: as p.-dealer, -shop, 
etc. ; p.-language, -puzzle, etc. ; p.-cover, -paper; p. 
cleaner, cleaning, -restorer, etc. 

b. Special: as p.-book; -card, a court-card in a 
por of cards; -frame; -frock, a frock designed 

imitation of the style of an earlier period, esp. 
such a frock copied from a portrait; p. gallery, 
a hall or building containing a collection of 
poora; the collection itself; p. hat, orig. a 
lady’s wide-brimmed hat, usually black and 
adorned with ostrich feathers, as in the paintings 
of Reynolds and Gainsborough; hence, any wide- 
brimmed hat, usu. of straw and with a curving 
brim; p.-house, a cinema; p.-moulding, a 
horizontal wooden moulding, parallel to the 
ceiling of a room, for hanging pictures; p. Ane 


a cinema; p. play, a Sinema Ae h P. 
5 a postcard having on tl S Dack of 11 4 


P.: -rail, -rod, a rod occu] the pla 
picture-moulding: -theatre, nA Pe ore 
Picture (pi-ktiüz, -tfo1), v. 1489. (t. prec. 
Sb.] 1, trans. To represent in a picture; to 
draw, paint, depict; transf. to reflect as in a 
mirror. Also with oul. b. To figure, to re- 
present symbolically 1526. 2. To describe 
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graphically. Also with out, forth. 1586. 3. To 
form a mental picture of, to imagine. Often 
to p. to one’s self. 1788. 

1. A cunning painter thus. would p. Justice 
MASSINGER. b. The anxiety of his mind was 
strongly pictured upon his face 1782. 3. We must. 
not..p. the early Puritan as a gloomy fanatic 
1874. Hence Pi:cturable a. capable of being 
painted or pictured. Pi-ctured ppl. a. repre- 
sented in or as in a picture; illustrated with a 
picture or pictures, or sig. with word-painting. 

Picturesque (piktiüre-sk, -tfor-), a. 1703. 
[- (with assim. to picture, to express ‘in the 
style of a picture’) Fr. pittoresque — It. 
pittoresco (F. Redi 1664) ‘in the style of a 
painter’, f. pittore += L. pictor painter.) 1. 
Like a picture; fit to be the subject of an 
effective picture; possessing pleasing and 
interesting qualities of form and colour. 2. Of 
language, etc.: Strikingly graphic or vivid; 
sometimes implying disregard of fact 1734. 
3. Having a perception of the picturesque. 
Now rare. 1795. 4. absol. as sb. The p., that 
which is picturesque; picturesqueness 1794. 

1. Susceptible observers. say of a scene ‘How 

icturesque '—meaning by this a quality distinct 
Kon that of beauty, or sublimity, or grandeur; 
meaning to speak. f its titness for imitation by 
art BAGEHOT, P. gardening, the romantic style of 
gardening, aiming at irregular and rugged beauty ; 


so p. gardener, 2. P. history is seldom to 
trusted 1868. Hence Picture-sque-ly adv., 
mess. 


Pi-cture-wri:ting. 1741. The method of 
recording events or expressing ideas by 
pictures which literally or figuratively 
represent the things and actions; concr. a 
writing or inscription consisting of pictorial 


symbols. 

Picul (pi. kv). 1588. ([Malay-Javanese 
pikul a man's load.) A measure of weight 
used in China and the East generally, equal 
to 100 catties, i.e. about 1334 lbs. avoir- 
dupols. 

Piculet (pi-kiulét). 1849. lapp. double 
dim. of L. picus woodpecker + -ULE, -ET.) 
Ornith. A bird of the subfamily Picumnina; 
a small soft-tailed woodpecker. 

Piddle (pi. d', v. 1545. [In sense 1 perh. 
alt. of PEDDLE v. by assoc. with LG. piddeln; 
in sense 2 presumably based on Piss v. or 
PEE v., after PUDDLE.) 1. intr. = PEDDLE v. 
IL. (Always depreciatory.) Now rare. b. To 
trifle with one’s food; to pick at one's food 
instead of eating heartily 1620. 2, To make 
water. Now vulgar 1796. Hence Pi-ddler. 
Pi-ddling ppl. a. trifling, insignificant, 


paltry. 

Piddock (pi-djk). 1730. [Of unkn. origin.) 
A bivalve molluse of the genus Pholas or 
family Pholadide. r 

Pidgin, pigeon (pi-dsin, on). Also pid- 
jin. 1850. A Chinese perversion of Eng. 
business. Hence Pidgin-English, the 
jargon, consisting chiefiy of English words, 
often corrupted in pronunciation, and 
arranged according to Chinese idiom, used 
for intercommunication between Chinese 
and Europeans at seaports, etc. 

Pie (poi), sb.“ ME. I- (O)Fr. pie :- L. 
pica magpie, rel. to picus green woodpecker.] 
1. The bird now called the MAGPIE. 2. fig. 
Applied to ta. a cunning or wily person; 
b. a chattering or saucy person 1542. 3. Ap- 
plied locally to other birds, usu. having 
black-and-white (‘pied’) plumage. (See also 
SEA-PIE.) 1883. b. French p., rain-p., wood-p.: 
applied to various species of woodpecker 
1677. 4. attrib. In compounds denoting ‘ parti- 
coloured’, as p.-coated adj. See PIEBALD. 


Pie (poi), sb.! ME. [prob. identical with 
PIE ch. (in AL. pia XIII, pica XIV); it has been 
conjectured that the reason for this applica- 
tion is that the magpie collects miscellaneous 
objects, and CHEWET' and Hacois have been 
compared.] 1. A dish composed of meat, 
fowl, fish, fruit, or vegetables, enclosed in 
or covered with a layer of paste and baked. 
b. With defining word, as APPLE-PIE, venison- 
pie, etc.; also PÉRIGORD p. 1002. 2. Any 
object resembling a pie 1842. 3. fig. A prize, a 
treat; a bribe. U.S. slang. 1895. 

1. He koude. wel bake a pye CHAUCER. Phr. 
To have idee in the p., to have a share (often 
officious) in the doing of something. See also 
HUMBLE PIE. The term is extended to other 
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dishes (as potato p.) which have a crust when 
baked. The use of pie as distinguished from tart 
varies locally. 2. Bran p., a tub full of bran with 
toys, etc. hidden in it, to be drawn out at random, 
at Christmas festivities, etc. DIRT-PIE, MUD-PIE. 

Comb.: p.-dish, the deep dish in which a p. is 
made (and cooked). 

Pie, pye, sb. Now only Hist. 1477. 
[Rendering of AL. pica (identical with PIR 
80.1); cf. Pica’, PIE sb.*] 1. A collection of 
rules, adopted in the pre-Reformation 
Church of England, to show how to deal 
with the concurrence of more than one office 
on the same day. b. Hence app. COCK AND 
PIE, q.v. 12. (Usu. pye book.) Àn alpha- 
betical index to rolls and records —1788. 

Pie (poi) sb. 1059. Also tpye, (U. S.) 
pi. 1659. [perh. tr. Fr. páté (PIE sb. ), as in 
caractères tombés en páté. Cf. the synon, G. 
mwiebelfische.] A mass of type mingled in- 
discriminately, such as results from the 
breaking down of a forme of type. b. transf. 


A jumble, medley, confusion, chaos; & 
‘mess’ 1837. 1 
Pie (poi) sb.“ Also pai, pi. 1899. {= 


Hindi, etc. pa't :- Skr. pad, padi quarter; 
ef, Piok.] The smallest Anglo-Indian copper 
coin, the twelfth part of an anna; before the 
depreciation of the rupee, about. one-eighth 
of a penny. 

Pie, v. 1870. [t. Pix sb.*] Printing. trans. 
To make (type) into ‘pie’; to mix up indis- 
eriminately. 

Piebald (polbbQld), a. (sb.) 1589. lt. Pm 
8b. + BALD a, 4.] Of two different colours, 
esp. white and black (like the plumage of a 
magpie), usu. arranged irregularly ; pied; usu. 
of animals, esp. horses. Loosely, parti- 
coloured 1594. b. fig. Of mixed characters or 
qualities (always in bad sense); motley, 
mongrel 1559. B. sb. A plebald animal, esp. 
horse. fig. A person or thing of mixed 
character, a ‘mongrel’ 1705. 

Dusky woods, p. with snow DARWIN. b. Shall 
hurl his p. Latin at thy head 1763. B. Three pye- 
balds and a roan TENNYSON. Hence Ple'bald- 
ness, -ly adv. : 

Piece (pis) sb. (ME. pece, later piece — 
AFr. pece, OFr, piece (mod. pièce) i= Rom. 
*pettia (cf. med.L. petia, pecia, pet(tyium), 
prob. of Gaulish origin; cf. PEAT'.] I. In 
general sense; or followed by of. 1. A 
separate portion, part, bit, or fragment of 
anything; one of the distinct portions ot 
which anything is composed. 12. A part 
of a whole, considered as distinct; a portion 
of an immaterial thing. (Now repl. by part, 
portion.) 1755. b. A limited portion of 
land, enclosed, marked off by bounds, or 
viewed as distinot 1450. 3. A portion Or 
quantity of any substance or kind of thing 
forming a single (usu. small) body or mass; 
a bit. late ME. Of something non- 
material, as a p. of prose, of music, etc. 1001. 
4. A length (varying according to the 
material) in which cloth, etc., is woven; also, 
a length of wall-paper as made (in England, 
usually 12 yards) 1523. 5. A cask of wine 70 
brandy, usually equivalent to the butt, or 2 
two hogsheads. [Fr. piéce.] 1490. 6. A single 
object or individual forming a unit ota 
class or collective group, as a p. of. Aer 
of plate, of ordnance, etc. late ME. 7. P 
work: a. A product of work, a (concre 
work 1540. b. A task, difficult business; fu. 
a commotion (collog.) 1594. 8. An individual 
instance, or example, of any form of action S. 
activity, function, abstract quality, 
1568. ru 
1. In pieces, broken, in fragments; Sig. To 
variance. To pieces, into fragments, asunder. y 
go or come to pieces, to break B5 To take Ling a 
to separate into its parts. 2. After wal ane 
days and p. in U Ter n thinks; 

d one's mind, somethil 
She's candid opinion; a rebuke, b. I haue boughy 
‘Duke 14:18. 3. A hard peec 


8. A 


h of worke i! 
8 v. of 


pason! fete 


man! how Noble in 
delicate P. of Architecture 1686. A rare 
luck 1876. 
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II. Absolute uses, without of and specifica- 
tion of the substance, etc. I. A person, a per- 
sonage, an individual. arch. and dial. ME. 
2. a. A piece of armour. late ME. fb. A 
fortified place, stronghold —1721. 3. A 
weapon for shooting, fire-arm 1550, 4, Hach 
of the pieces of wood, ivory, etc., also called 
‘men’, with which chess, draughts, back- 
gammon, ete., are played 1562. 5. A piece of 
money; a coin. Often defined as crown p., 
penny P., etc. 1575. fb. spec. Popularly 
applied to the sovereign, and guinea, as 
either was the current coin —1741. 6. A 
portion of time or space. Now dial. ME. 7. A 
(small) portion of some specific substance. 
late ME. b. Short for ‘piece of bread’ (with 
or without butter); spec. such a piece eaten 
by itself, not as part of a meal. Sc. and dial. 
1787. c. pl. pieces. An inferior quality of 
crystallized sugar 1807. 8. A production, 
specimen of handicraft, work of art; a 
contrivance. Obs. in general sense. See also 
MASTERPIECE. 1604. b. A painting, a picture 
1574. c. A literary composition, usu. short 
1533. d. A drama, a play 1643. e. A musical 
composition, usu. short 1825. 

1. Hee is another manner of peece then you think 
for B. JONS. Xanthus having a kind of Nice fro- 
ward P. to his wife 1094. 3. The stocke of his p. is 
„made. somewhat like a fowling p. 1591. So 
from a p. two chained bullets flie 1600, 4. In order 
to begin the game, the pawns must be moved 
before the pieces 1797. 5. P. of eight, the Spanish 
dollar, or peso, of the value of 8 reals, or about 
4s. 0d., marked with the figure 8. 8. b. The walls 
were thickly covered, chiefly with family picture; 
now, and then some. .battle-piece LYTTON. 
d. On the first night of a new p. they always fill 
the house with orders to support it SHERIDAN. 

Phr, A p., the p., each or every p., each piece of a 
number of pieces; each unit of a number, set, or 
company; each of them or these; esp. in Hau 


the p., per p. 
P definite 


„„ in one mass; 
ind or quality; 
P. by p. 


payment for piet 
paid for by the p.; -worker. 

Piece (pis), v. late ME. [f. prec. sb.] 1. 
trans. To mend, make whole, or complete by 
adding a piece or pieces; to pateh. 2. To put 
together so as to form one piece; to mend 
(something broken) by joining the pieces; 
absol. in spinning, to join or piece up tl 
1483. b. fig. To join, unite; refi. to join one- 
self lo, unite with 1579. 13. intr. To unite, 
come together; to agree; to join on —1692. 

1. fig. Ant. & Cl. I. v. 45, 2. I cannot 155 the leg as 
the doctor can MRS, GASKELL. b. Piecing frag- 
ments of empty signification MEREDITH. 3. New 
Things peece not so well BACON. 

Comb, with adverbs, P. on. trans. and intr. To 
fit on (as the corresponding piece). P. out. trans. 
To complete, eke out, or enlarge by the addition 
of a piece. P. together. trans, To join together 
(pieces or fragments) into a whole; to make up of 
pieces so combined. P. up. trans. To make up 
(esp. that which is broken); to patch up. 

[Piece (ves). 1789. The French for 
‘piece’; occurring in French phrases in Eng. 
use. a. A document used as evidence; esp. 
in p. justificative, a document serving as 
Droof of an allegation. b. P. de résistance 
(pyes da rezistáhs): the most substantial 
dish in a repast; also jig. the chief item in a 
collection, group, or series. 

Piecemeal (pi-smil), adv. (sb., a.) IME. f. 
PIECE sb. + -MEAL.] 1. One part at a time; 
Piece by piece, by degrees; separately. Also 
with by (rarely in). 2. Piece from piece; into 
or in pieces; with break, tear, cul, etc. 1970. 
+B. quasi-sb. (with pl.) A small piece, por- 
tion, or fragment; chiefly in phr. by piece- 
meals 1762. C. adj. (the adv. used attrib.) 
Consisting in pieces; done bit by bit 1600. 

1. The business will be done covertly and 
BURKE. 2. Bruse Thou shalt and peecemeal 
breake These men like potshards weake SIDNEY. 
C. Giving no opinion on p. reform 1831. Hence 
Pie-cemeal v. (now rare) to divide p.; to dis- 
member, 
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Piecen (pis'n), v. local or techn. 1835. [f. 
PIECE sb. + -EN* 2.) trans. To join, to piece; 
chietly, to join broken threads in spinning. 

Piecener (pls ner). 1835. |f. prec. + -ER*.) 
One who pieces or piecens; a piecer; spec. a 
young person employed in a spinning-mill to 
keep the frames filled with rovings, and to 
join together the ends of threads which 
break; formerly also, to join the cardings or 
slivers for the slubber, a work now done by 


machinery. 

Piecer (pi-so4). 1825. [f. PIECE v. .] 
1. gen. One who pieces; a patcher 1836. 2. 
spec. In a spinning-mill; see PIECENER 1825, 

Piecrust (pai-krost). 1582. [PIE 8b. :] The 
baked paste forming the crust of a pie. 
Prov. Promises are like pie-crust, made to be 


broken. 

Pied (paid), ppl. a. late ME. [First in 
pyed freres (XIV) friars wearing a parti- 
coloured habit, repr. OFr. freres agachies 
(Fr. agace magpie); f. PIE sb.! + -ED'.] 
Parti-coloured; orig. black and white like a 
magpie. Also, wearing a parti-coloured 
dress, e.g. pied piper. b. Construed as pa. 
pple, = variegated 1032. c. In the specific 
names of many birds and animals 1837. 

To weare the p. coate off a foole 1575. b. 
Meadows trim with Daisies pide MILT. c. P. 
antelope = BONTEBOK; p. blackbird, any 
Asiatic thrush of the genus Turdulus; p. finch, 
the chattinch, Fringilla celebs; p. flycatcher 
(Muscicapa atricapilla). Hence Pie-dness. 

|Pied-à-terre (pyctatér). 1839. [Fr. ‘foot 
to earth'.] A place to rest or stay at. 

Piedmontite (pi-dmontoit). 1854. [f. Pied- 
mont (It. Piemonte), its locality + Ark“ 2 b.] 
Min. A brownish-red or reddish-black 
silicate of aluminium, iron, manganese, and 
calcium, resembling epidote; manganese 
epidote. 

Pieman (poimdn). 1820. 
makes pies for sale; a vendor of pies. 
Pie--wo:man 1817. 

Piepowder (poi-paudoa), a. and sb. ME. 
l- AFr. piepuldrus - AL. pedepulverosus 
dusty-footed (XIV), i.e. abl. sing. of L. pes 
foot, and adj. f. L. pulvis, pulver- dust (sec 
PoWwDbER.] tA. (piepoudrous, etc. adj. 
Wayfaring, itinerant; absol. as sb. sing. and 
pl = B. -1009. B. (piepowder) sb. tA 
travelling man, à wayfarer, esp. an itinerant 
merchant or trader. Chiefly used in Court of. 
Piepowders, a summary court formerly held 
at fairs and markets to administer justice 
among itinerant dealers, eto. 1735. b. attrib. 
and sb. sing., P. Court, Court of P. = Court 
of Piepowders 1574. 

Pier (pita). IME. per — AL. pera (Xil), of 
unkn. origin.] 1. One of the supports of the 
spans of a bridge, whether arched or other- 
wise formed. 2. A solid structure of stone, 
or of earth faced with piles, extending into 
the sea or a tidal river, to protect or enclose 
a harbour and form a landing-stage; also, 
one of iron or wood, open beneath, forming a 
pleasure promenade, and often a landing- 
place; also, a projecting landing-stage or 
jetty on the bank of a river or lake 1453. fb. 
transf. A haven 1721. 3. Arch. and Building. 
A solid support of masonry or the like 
designed to sustain vertical pressure: a. A 
square pilar or pilaster; b. The solid 
masonry between doors, windows, ete.; C. 
Each of the pillars from which an arch 
springs 1663. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-glass, a tall mirror; orig. 
one fitted to fill up the p. between two windows, 
or over a chimney-piece; -table, a low table 
occupying the space between two windows, 
Hence Pie-rage, the toll paid for the use of a pier 
or wharf. 

Pierce (pi»us), v. [ME. perce (later pierce 
XVI) - (O)Fr. percer += Rom, *pertusiare, 
f. L. pertusus, pa. pple. of pertundere bore 
through, f. per PER- + tundere thrust.) 
1. trans. To penetrate (a substance), as a 
sharp-pointed instrument does; of an agent: 
to stab, prick, puncture (anything) with such 
an instrument. b. transf. and fig.; spec. said 
of the penetrating action of cold. late ME. 
2. To make a hole, opening, or tunnel into 
or through (something); to bore through; to 
broach (a cask, etc. ME. b. To make (a 
hole, ete.) by piercing. late ME. 3. To force 
one’s way through or into; to break (an 


A man who 
So 
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enemy’s line) ME. 4. To reach or penetrate 
with the sight or mind; to discern. late ME. 
5. To penetrate with pain, grief, or other 
emotion; to wound; to move deeply. late 
ME. 6. intr. To enter, penetrate, or pass into 
or through; transf. to project or jut sharply. 
late ME. b. transf. and fig. To see into 
(anything) 1549. 

1. They shall loke on hym, whom they pearsed 
TINDALE John 19:37. His only son. .was pierced. 
through the heart by a javelin GIBBON, 2. Le 
Ceres, French ship privateer, pierced for 14 guns 
1798. 4. He pierced the mysteries of nature 1850. 
5. Can no prayers p. thee? SHAKS. 6. Narrow 
promontories, piercing out into the water 1872. 
Hence Pierce sb. the act or process of piercing. 

Pierced (past, poet. pleased), ppl. a. late 
ME. It. prec. + -ED'] In the senses of 
PIEROE v. b. spec. in Her. (a) Said of a charge 
represented as perforated with a hole, so that 
the tincture of the fleld appears through. 
(b) Said of an animal used as a charge, 
represented as having an arrow, spear, etc., 
fixed in its body, but not passing through it. 
1572. 

Piercer (pi*-1sea). late ME. [XV persour = 
AFr. persour (= OFr. perséoir, mod. percoir), 
f. (O)Fr. percer; see PIERCE, -ER'] 1. gen. 
One who or that which pierces. 2. An 
instrument or tool for piercing or boring 
holes, as an auger, awl, gimlet, stiletto, etc. 
late ME. b. The sting or the ovipositor of an 
insect 1091. 3. A person employed in 
perforating metal or wood work 1730. 

Piercing (pi*asip), ppl. a. late ME. [f. 
PIERCE v. + -ING*.] 1. Perforating, penetrat- 
ing, as a sharp-pointed instrument. 2. Able 
to ‘see into’ a thing; having penetration ME. 

1. Sorrow's p. dart GRAY. A p. shriek rai 
through the. Air 1884, fig. A state of the most p. 
inquietude 1791. 2. The most p. eyes I ever 
beheld are those of Voltaire 1779. Hence 
Piercing - lx adv., -ness. 

Pier-head. 1682. [f. PIER + Hap sb.] 
The outward or seaward end of a pier. 

Pierian (poiP-ridn), a. 1591. f. L. 
Pierius adj. + -AN.] Belonging to Pieria, a 
district in N. Thessaly, the reputed home of 
the Muses; spec. an epithet of the Muses; 
hence in ref. to poetry or learning. 

A little learning is a dang'rous thing; Drink deep, 
or taste not the P. spring POPE. 

Pieridine (peieridoi), a. [- mod.L. 
Pieridine, f. Pieris, the typical genus; see 
Abe, -INE'.] Entom. Belonging to the family 
Hieridæ, or subfamily Pieridine of Papili- 
onide, containing the cabbage butterflies. 

Pierrette (piére-t, |lpyeret). 1888. [Fr. 
fem. dim, of Pierre Peter, corresp. to 
PrERROT.] A female member of a company 
of pierrots. 

Pierrot (piéro, |ipyero). .1741. [= Fr. 
pierrot, appellative, use of pet-form of Pierre 
PrTER; see Ol.] A typical character in 
French pantomime; applied in English use 
to a singer or instrumentalist having usu. a 
whitened face and wearing loose white fancy 
dress. 


Piet, pyet, pyot (poiot). Now only Sc. 
and n. dial. (In ME. piot, f. PIE sb.' + or, 
written later -Er.] 1, The magpie. b. The 
dipper or water-ouzel. Also water-piet. 1839. 
2. fig. ^pplied to a talkative or saucy person 
1574. 3. attrib. Pied, piebald 1508. 

Pietà (pyeta-). 1044. IIt. i= L. pietatem. 
Pierry.) A representation, in painting or 
sculpture, of the Virgin Mary (and other 
holy women) mourning over the dead Christ. 

Pietism (poi-étiz’m). 1697. [- G. (mod. L.) 
pietismus, f. after PIETIST; see -ISM.] 1. Ch. 
Hist. The movement for the revival and 
advancement of piety in the Lutheran 
church (see next 1); the principles or prac- 
tices of the German Pietists. 2. Pious 
sentiment; often implying an affectation or 
exaggeration of piety 1829. 

1. Say what you will of P., no one can deny the 
real worth of the characters which it formed 1877. 

Pietist (poi-étist). 1697. [- G., f. L. pietas 
Piety + -I8T. Applied in derision to the fol- 
lowers of Spener, in ref. to the collegia pietatis 
formed by them c1690.] 1. Ch. Hist. One of 
the party of reformers in the Lutheran 
church who followed Philipp Jakob Spener 
in the movement begun by him at Frankfort 
about 1670 for the deepening of piety and the 
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reform of religious education. 2. A person 
characterized by or professing special piety; 
one who cultivates, or lays stress on, depth of 
religious feeling or strietness of religious 
practice, esp. as dist. from intellectual belief. 
1707. 3. atirib, That is a pietist; pietistic 
1705. Hence Pieti'stic a.; -ical a.; -ly adv. 

Piety (poiéti) ME. [- OFr. piete (mod. 
piété) — L. pietas dutifulness, f. pius PIOUS; 
see Prry, from which piety was not fully 
differentiated till late xvi.) tL An early 
form of Pity, in various senses —1606. 

Thou art a mercifull God. and of a great pietie 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Commination, 1548-1549. 

II. The quality or character of being pious. 
1, Habitual reverence and obedience to God 
(or the gods); godliness, devoutness, religious- 
ness 1004. 2. Faithfulness to the duties 
naturally owed to parents and relatives, 
superiors, etc.; dutifulness, esp. to parents 
1579. 3. With a and pl. A pious act, observ- 
ance, or characteristic 1652. 

1. True p. is cheerful as the day COWPER. 2. Let 
them learne first to shew pietie at home, and to 
requite their parents 1 Tim. 5:4. Phr, Mount, 
Mountain of p.: see MOUNT sb. II. 1. Pelican in 
her p.: see PELICAN I. 2. 

Piezometer (poijézg-miter). 1820. [mod. 
(J. Perkins) f. Gr. mie» press + -METER.] 
An instrument for measuring pressure (or 
something connected with pressure); e.g. for 
measuring the compressibility of liquids, 
measuring the pressure of water at any point 
in à water-main, etc. 

\\Piffero (pi-fero). 1724. [It. piffero = Sp. 
pifaro, Fr. fifre; see PIPE, FIFE.) A small 
flute; also, a primitive kind of oboe, or a 
bagpipe with an inflated sheepskin for 
reservoir. 

Piffle (pi-t’l), v. dial. and slang. 1847. 
[Of symbolic origin (cf. -LE 3); so Sc. piffer.] 
intr. To talk or act in a feeble or ineffective 
way. Hence Piffle sb. foolish nonsense; 
twaddle. Pi-ffler, a trifier, a twaddler. 
Pi-ffling a. twaddling, foolish, trivial. 

Pig (pig), sb.' [ME. pigge — OE. *picga, 
*pigga (of similar formation to docga Doo), 
prob. repr. in OE. picbréd ‘swine-food’, 
acorn.) I. 1. The young of swine; ‘a young 
sow or boar’ (J.). 2. By extension: A swine 
of any age; a hog 1663. b. The figure of the 
animal used as an ornament, eto. Sussex p., 
a drinking vessel in this form. 1884. 3, The 
animal or its flesh as food (joc., exc. with ref. 
to a young or sucking pig) late ME. 4. Any 
of various species of the family Suidz, as 
bush-p., wood-p.; also extended to animals 
resembling the pig, as sea-pig, (a) the por- 
poise, (b) the tunny. See also GUINEA-PIG. 
1664. 5. Applied opprobriously to a person 
ete. (Cf. Fr. cochon.) 1546. 

3. A Dissertation upon Roast P. LAMB. 

II. Technical uses. 1. An oblong mass of 
metal, as obtained from the smelting- 
furnace; esp. of iron. Also, in mod. use 
(without a or pl.), short for pig-iron. P. of 
ballast, a pig of iron (rarely of lead) used as 
ballast. 1589. b. Applied to the moulds or 
channels in the pig-bed 1805. 2. In various 
techn. and local uses: e.g. a block or cube of 
salt; a segment of an orange or apple; etc. 
1825. 3. Pigs in clover, a game which con- 
sists in rolling a number of marbles into a 
recess or pocket in a board by tilting the 
board 1900. 

Phrases. T'o buy a p. in a poke (or bag), to buy 
a thing without seeing it or knowing its value. 
Please the pigs, if all's well. To carry pigs to mar- 
ket, to try to do business or attain to results, To 
drive (or bring) one's pigs to a fine, pretty, etc. 
market, (usu. ironical) to be unsuccessful in a 
venture. Prov. Pigs might fly: an expression of 
incredulity. 

Comb.: p:-fish, a pop. name in America and 
Australia of several fishes; -market, a a 
market for the sale of swine; (b) a name for the 
proscholium or antechamber of the Divinity 
School at Oxford; -mould, one of the channels in 
a pig-bed; ring, a ring fixed in the snout of a 
hog to prevent it from grubbing; -yoke, a 
sextant or quadrant (slang). 

Pig (pig), sb. Now Se. and Northumb. 
late ME. [Of unkn. origin; cf. PIGGIN.] An 
earthenware pot, pitcher, jar, or other vessel; 
"Pipe and whistles fragm. 

igs and whi: 4 ents; trivialities; to go to 
pigs and whistles, to be ruined. P". 
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Pig, v. 1532. [f. Pie sb.] 1. Of a sow: 
To bring forth pigs; to farrow. Also iransf. 
and fig. 2. intr. To huddle or herd together 
like pigs; to sleep in a place like a pigsty. 
Also to p. it (mod. collog.). 1675. b. trans. To 
crowd (persons) together like pigs 1745. 

Pi-g-bed. 1821. [f. Pic sb.' + BED sb.] 
1. A pigsty, a pig's lair. 2. The bed of sand 
in which pigs of iron are cast 1884. 

Pigeon (pi-dsin, -on), sb. [Late ME. peion, 
pyion, pegeon — OFr. pijon young bird, esp. 
young dove (mod. pigeon) :- Rom. *pibio, 
on-, for late L. pipio, on-, f. imit. base 
*pip-.) ti. A young dove —1601. 2. A bird 
of the family Columbidæ, a dove, either wild 
or domesticated 1494. 3. fig. fa. A young 
woman, a girl; a sweetheart; also, a coward 
—1082. b. One who lets himself be swindled, 
esp. in gaming; a dupe, gull 1593. 4. A 


flying target, used as a substitute for a real 


see FANCIER 3; et al one who lets homing 
pigeons fly, or takes rt in pigeon-races; 
-hearted d., faint-hearted, timid; t-livered a., 
gentle, meek; -match, a match at shooting 


b. Combs. with pigeon pigeon's blood, 
attrib, (of a ruby) dark red, rather lighter than 
beef's blood; pigeon's egg, a bead of Venetian 
glass, of the shape and size of the egg of a p.; 
soc e rot (= Fr. pied de pigeon), dove's- 
loot (Geranium columbinum). 

Pigeon, v. arch. 1075. [f. prec.] trans. 
To make a pigeon of; to gull, cheat, delude, 
swindle, esp. at cards or any kind of gaming. 

Pigeon (English): see PIDGIN. 

Pi-geon-be:rry. 1775. [f. PIGEON sb. + 
BERRY sb.] In N. America, the Poke-weed, 
Phytolacca decandra; also its berry; in Ber- 
muda Duranta plumieri. 

Pi-geon-breast. 1849. Path. A deformity 
of the human chest, in which it is laterally 
constricted so that the sternum is thrust 
forward, as in a pigeon. So Pigeon- 
brea:sted a. 1815; also Pi-geon-che:sted a. 

Pi-geongram. 1885. [f. PIGEON sb., after 

.] A message transmitted by a 
homing pigeon. 

Pi-geon-hawk. 1807. A hawk that preys 
on pigeons; in England a name for the 
sparrow-hawk, and sometimes the goshawk; 
in U.S. the American merlin (Falco colum- 
barius) and related species; also sometimes, 
the sharp-shinned hawk (Accipiter veloz). 

Pi-geon-hole, sb. 1592. [f. PIGEON sb. + 
HOLE sb.] 1. A hole (usu. one of several) in a 
wall or door for the passage of pigeons; hence 
iransf. 1683. 2. A small recess or hole (usu. 
one of a series) for domestic pigeons to nest 
in; hence, any small hole, recess, or room for 
sitting or staying in 1622. 13. A cant name 
for the stocks —1694. 4. Printing. An exces- 
sively wide space between two words. Not 
now common. 1683. 5. One of a series of com- 
partments, in a cabinet, writing-table, or 
range of shelves, open in front, and used for 
the keeping of documents, etc., also of wares 
in a shop 1789. 

5. Abbé Sieyes has whole nests of pigeon-holes 
full of constitutions ready made, ticketed, sorted, 
and numbered BURKE. jig. Incapable of arrang- 
ing his thoughts in orderly symmetrical pigeon- 
holes 1902. 

Pi-geon-hole, v. 1848. (f. prec. sb.] 1. 
trans. To deposit in a pigeon-hole (5); hence, 
to put aside (a matter) for future considera- 
tion, shelve for the present 1861. 2. To place 
or label mentally; to classify or analyse 
exhaustively 1870. 3. To furnish with or 
divide into a set of pigeon-holes 1848. 

1. Lord Lyveden, by duly pigeon-holing the com- 


PIGNORATE 


laint, added another to the long li; ii 
r 

Pi-geon-house. 1537. 
dovecot. 

Pi-geon-pea. 1716. [= Fr. pois-pigeon.] 
The seed of a leguminous shrub, Cajanus 
indicus, native of the E. Indies; also, the 
plant. 

Pi-geon-plum. 1747. 1. A tree of the 
W. Indies and Florida, Coccoloba floridana, 
N. O. Polygonacez, the wood of which is used 
in cabinet-making; also, its edible grape-like 
fruit. 2. A W. African tree of the genus 
Chrysobalanus, N. O. Rosaceæ; also, its suecu- 
lent edible fruit 1884. 

Pi-geonry. 1840. [-RY.] A pigeon-house, 

Pigeon’s milk. 1777. 1. The partly di- 
gested food with which pigeons feed their 
young 1888. 2. An imaginary article for 
which children are sent on a fool’s errand. 

Pi-geon-toeid, a. 1801. I. Ornith. Having 
the toes arranged on a level, as in pigeons; 
peristeropod 1890. 2. Of persons or horses: 
In-toed. 

Pigeon-wood (pi'd5onwud). 1745. A name 
given to the wood of various tropical or sub- 
tropical trees or shrubs, mostly used in 
cabinet-work, 80 called from the marking or 
colouring. 

Piggery (pigor). 1804. (f. Pia sb. + 
-ERnY.] 1. A place where pigs are kept. 2. 
Piggish condition; piggishness 1807. 

Piggin (pigin). Chiefly dial. 1554. [perh. 
f. Pic sb.*] A small pail, esp. à wooden one 
with one stave longer than the rest serving as 
a handle; a milking pail; a vessel to drink 
out of. 

Piggish (pigif) a. 1702. (f. Pra sb + 
Au. Pertaining to a pig, piglike; stubborn; 


A colunibarium, 


selfish, mean; unclean, vile. Hence Pig- 
gish-ly adv., -ness. 
Pigheaded (stress var.) a. 1620. [Para- 


synthetic deriv. of Pic 80. + HEAD sb. + 
Abl.] Having a head like that of a pig; usu. 
fia., having the mental qualities ascribed to a 
pig, obstinate, stupid, perverse. Hence 
Pi-ghea-ded-ly adv., -ness. 
Pight, arch. pa. t. and pa. pple. of PITOH 
1 


v. 

Pightle (poit. local. ME. [Of unkn. 
origin. In AL. pilellum, etc., Xir.] A small 
field or enclosure; a close or croft. 

Pig-iron. 1065. [f, Pra sb.' II. 1.] Cast 
iron in pigs or ingots, as first reduced from 
the ore. 

Pigment (pigmént) late ME. [- L. 
pigmentum, f. *pig-, base of pingere PAINT; 
see -MENT.] A colouring matter or sub- 
stance. a. A paint, dye, ‘colour’; in techn. 
use, a dry substance, usu. in the form of a 
powder, which, when mixed with a vehicle, 
constitutes a ‘paint’. b. Nat. Hist. Any 
organic substance occurring in and colouring 
any part of an animal or plant; the natural 
colouring-matter of a tissue 1842. Hence 
Pigme-ntal a. pigmentary; -ly v. 
Pi-gmented a. charged or coloured with Dp. 

Pigmentary (pi-gméntari), sb. and a. late 
ME. [- L. pigmentarius adj., of or belonging 
to paints or unguents; sb., a dealerin these, f. 
pigmentum; see prec. and -ARY*.] tA. sb. An 
apothecary. late ME. only. B. adj. 11. m 
taining to an apothecary or maker 0! 
aromatic confections. late ME. only. 2. m 
pertaining or belonging to, or consisting © 
pigment; producing or containing colouring- 
matter; in Path. characterized by the forma- 
tion or presence of pigment 1851. ; 

Pigmentation (pigménte'-fon). 1800. If. 
PIGMENT + -ATION, after fragmenlation-] 
Biol.. Nat. Hist., etc. Coloration or discolor. 
tion by formation or deposition of pigmen 
in the tissues. 

Pi-g-me:tal. 1731. 
METAL; cf. SOW-METAL.] 
in the form of pigs. 

Pigmy, var. of PYGMY. * 

Pignorate (pi-gnóre!t), v. Also pignerate. 
1623. [- pignerat-, pa. ppl. stem of v 
pignerare, -ari give, take as a pledge Gn 
med. L. pignor-), f. pignus, pigner-, D P 
pledge; see -ATE*.] trans. To give or take 155 
pledge; to pledge, pawn. Hence Pignora. tion, 


It. Pra sb. II. 1. "E 
Metal, usu. iron, 


PIG-NUT 


the action of pledging or pawning. Pi-g- 
norative a. pledging, pawning. 

Pi'é-nut. 1610. If. PIG 80.1 + NuT.] 1. = 
EARTH-NUT 1. 2. = HoG-NvT 2. 1760. 

Pigskin. 1855. [f. Pid sb.! + SKIN.] The 
skin of the pig or hog; leather made of this. 
Hence in Sporting slang, a saddle. 

Pi-gsney, ny. arch. and dial. IME. f. 
pigges pig’s + neyze = eye with prosthetic n, 
app. derived from an eye, min eye.) 1. A dar- 
ling, pet; an endearing form of address, 
chiefly to a girl or woman, j2. An eye; a 
dear little eye’ —1774. 

1. And the little pigsny has mamma’s mouth 


FARQUHAR, 

Pigsticking (pig,sti:kip). 1848. [f. Pic 
sb.* + STICKING vbl. sb.] The hunting of the 
wild boar with a spear. Pi-gstick v. intr. to 
hunt the wild boar. Pi-gsticker, (a) ono 
who follows this sport; (b) a horse trained to 
this sport; (c) collog. a long-bladed pocket- 
knife. 

Pigsty (pi-gistei). 1591. A sty or pen for 
pigs, including a shed. b. transf. A miserable 
dirty hovel. 

Pi'?'s wash, pi‘gwash. 1630. The swill 
of a brewery or kitchen given to pigs; = 
HocwasH. Also transf. 

Pigtail, 1088. [From resemblance to the 
tail of a pig.) 1. Tobacco twisted into a thin 
rope. 2. A plait or queue of hair hanging 
down from the back of the head, applied spec. 
to that worn formerly by soldiers and 
sailors, and still occasionally by young girls, 
and now esp. to that customary among the 
Chinese 1753. b. transf. A Chinese 1886. 3. 
altrib., esp. in sense ‘characteristic of the 
period when pigtails were worn’, old- 
fashioned, pedantic, formal 1740. Hence 
Pigtailed a. having a tail like a pig's; 
having a p.; tied up into a p. 

Pi-$weed. 1844. Various herbs devoured 
Br swine, as the Goosefoots, Cow-parsnip, 
eto. 

Pi-jaw: see Pr a. 

Pika (poikü) 1827. [- piika, native 
name among the Tungus of Siberia.) A 
small rodent quadruped, Lagomys alpinus, 
allied to the guinea-pig, inhabiting boreal 
and alpine regions of Europe and Asia. 

Pike (poik), 6b. [OE. pic point, prick, in 
ME. pik, pike, of which the var. pik with 
Short vowel is repr. by PICK sb. In III 
superseded by PEAK sb.'] I. A pickaxe; a 
Dick used in digging, breaking up ground, 
ete. Now only as dial. form of Pick sb.! 
II. I. A sharp point, a spike, as the pointed 
end of a staff, or of an arrow or spear, the 
spike in the centre of a buckler ME. b. A 
prickle, a thorn; a hedgehog's prickle or 
Spine. Chiefly Sc. Obs. or dial. ME. 3. A 
Staff having an iron point or spike, a pike- 
Staff. Now dial. ME. b. A pitchfork, a 
hay-fork. Now dial. late ME. III. 1. = 
PEAK. a. The long peak of a shoe; a poulaine. 
Obs. exc. Hist. late ME. b. The ‘beak’ of an 
anvil. Obs. or dial. 1077. 2. dial. A narrow 
Pointed piece of land at the side of a field of 
irregular shape 1585. 

attrib, and Comb., as p.-pole U.S , a pole with a 
5pike and a hook, used by lumbermen in driving 
logs, also as a boat-hook; piketail U.S., the pin- 
tail duck, 

Pike (poik), sb.* north. Eng. ME. [app. 
either a local application of PIKE sb.' or of 
Norse origin; cf. West Norw. dial. pik 
pointed mountain, piklind peaked summit.] 
1. A name for a pointed or peaked summit, 
or à mountain or hill with a pointed summit; 
used extensively in the English Lake district. 
b. A cairn, also, a beacon, tower, or pile, on 
àn eminence 1751. 2. A pointed or peaked 
Stack of hay, made up temporarily in the 
hayfield; also, a stack of corn, circular in 
form. pointed, and of no great size 1641. 

1. Then there came down from Langdale P. A 
cloud SHELLEY, 

Pike (poik), sb.* 1555. [- Sp. pico beak, 
bill, peak, Pg. pico summit, top. Distinct 
from prec., as being of general use; its later 
form is PEAK sb.* IL] 1. The earlier form of 
PEAK sb.*, the conical summit of a moun- 
tain. (Used first in the name Pike (Picke) of 
Teneriffe.) -1770. b. Hence, Any mountain 
Peak; esp. a volcanic cone 1796. 2. Naut. 
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Phr. On (the) p., vertically, straight up and 
down 1028. 

Pike (poik), sb.“ IME. pik, identical with 
OE. pic point, pick (see PIKE sb.!, PICK 80.1, 
PEAK 80. ), the fish being so named from its 
pointed jaw; cf. GED, and Fr. brochet pike, 
f. broche spit.] 1. A large, voracious fresh- 
water fish of the northern temperate zone, 
Esox lucius, with a long slender snout; a 
jack, luce. Hence, any fish of the genus ESO 
or of the family Esocidz. 2. Applied in the 
colonies, etc., to various fishes resembling 
the pikes proper: e.g. two cyprinoid fishes, 
Ptychochilus lucius and Gila grandis, of 
California, and species of Sphyrena of 
Australia 1871. b. Also with distinctive 
epithets 1810. 

1. He. Saw the p., the Maskenozha Loner. 2. 
b. Glass-eyed, Goggle-eyed, Wall-eyed P., 
the pike-perch, Stizostedion americanum (or S. 
vitreum); Sand-p. the lizard-fish, Synodus 
fætens. a P., the common gartish or gar-pike, 
Belone vulgaris; see also GAR-PIKE. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-perch, a percoid fish of 
the genus Stizostedion; esp. S. americanum and S. 
vitreum; -whale = piked whale: see PIKED d. 

Pike (poik), sb.“ Also tpique, tpyke. 
1511. [- (O)Fr. pique, back-formation from 
piquer pierce, puncture, f. pic PIKE sb. 1] 1. A 
weapon consisting of a long wooden shaft 
with a pointed head of iron or steel; in the 
18th e, superseded by the bayonet. +2. 
transf. = PIKEMAN! —1649. 

1. Phr. To trail a p.: see TRAN v. to run (push, 
cast oneself, etc.) upon the pikes, (fig.) to rush to 
destruction. 

Pike, sb.‘ dial. or local collog. and U.S. 
1837. [Short for TURNPIKE.] 1. A toll-bar or 
toll-gate. b. transf. The toll paid at a turn- 
pike-gate 1837. 2. A turnpike road 1852. 

Piked (poikt, poi-kéd), a. ME. |f. PIKE 
sb. + -ED*.] 1. = PICKED d. 1, 1 b. 2. Taper- 
ing to a point or peak; pointed, peaked 1538. 

2. P. horn, a tall conical head-dress worn by 
ladies in the 14th and 15th c. P. shoe, a shoe 
with a long peak at the toes; a poulaine, P. 
whale, the lesser rorqual, or pike-headed whale, 
Balznoptera rostrata, 

Pikelet (poi-klét). 1790. [Shortened from 
barapicklet (W. bara pyglyd).] A local name 
for a crumpet. 

Pikeman’ (poi-kmén), Obs. exc. Hist. 
ME. [f. PIKE sb.* + MAN.] A soldier armed 
with a pike. 

Pikeman?’ (pəikměn). 1845. If. PIKE 
Sb. + MAN sb.) A pickman; a miner; one 
who hews the coal with a pickaxe. 


Pi keman*, 1857. [f. PIKE sb.' + MAN 
sb.] The keeper of a turnpike. 
Pikestaff (poi-k,staf). ME. [In sense 1 


prob. — ON. pikstafr (see PICK sb. i); in sense 
2 f. PIKE sb.*.] 1. A walking stick with a 
metal point at the lower end like an alpen- 
stock. 2. The wooden shaft of a pike (the 
weapon) 1580. 

Phr. As plain as a p., earlier as plain as a PAOK- 
STAFF (in ref, to its plain surface). 

Pilage (poi. eds). 1825. lf. PILE sb.* + 
-AGE.] = PELAGE. 

Pilaster (pile-stoi). 1575. l- Fr. pilastre — 
It. pilastro, med.L. pilastrum, f. L. pila 
pillar, PILE sb.*; see -ASTER.] Arch. 1. A 
square or rectangular column or pillar; spec. 
such a pillar enzaged in a wall, from which it 
projects a third, fourth, or other portion of 
its breadth; an anta; formerly also, the 
square pier of an arch, abutment of a bridge, 
etc. Hence Pila-stered a. furnished with or 
supported on pilasters. 

Pilate (poi-lét), late ME. I- Fr. Pilate, L. 
Pilatus.) The name (Pontius Pilate) of the 
Roman procurator of Judæa concerned in 
the trial of Jesus Christ; hence allus. as a 
term of reproach. 

Pilau, pilaw (pilau-, pild-, pilo"), pilaff 
(pila-f). 1612. [Turk. pilâv = Pers. palaw 
boiled rice and meat.] An oriental dish, rice 
boiled with fowl, meat, or fish, and spices, 
raisins, etc. 

Pilch (piltf), sb. [OE. *pileće, (late) 
vullebce = OHG. pelliz (G. pelz fur, furred 
coat) — late L. pellicia cloak, for L. pellicea, 
fem. of pelliceus, f. pellis skin, FELL sb. Cf. 
PELISSE.] 1. An outer garment made of skin 
dressed with the hair; later, a leathern or 
coarse woollen outer garment. Obs. exc. 


PILE 


Hist. 2. A light frameless saddle for children 
1552. 3. A triangular flannel wrapper for an 
infant, worn over the diaper or napkin 1674. 

Pilchard (pi-ltfaad). 1530. [Early forms 
pilcher, -erd, -ard. Of unkn. origin; the end- 
ing was assim. to -ARD, as in gurnard.] A 
small sea fish, Clupea pilchardus, closely 
allied to the herring; it is taken in large 
numbers on the coasts of Cornwall and 
Devon. 

Fooles are as like husbands, as Pilchers are to 


Herrings Saks. 

Pilcorn. ME. [For pildcorn, f. PILLED 
ppl. a. + CORN.) A kind of oat, in which the 
glumes or husks do not adhere to the grain, 
but leave it bare. Also called pilled oats, 

Pilcrow (pilkróv) arch. 1440. [unexpl. 
alt. of pylerafífe (Medulla Gram.) var. of 
pargrafie (Ortus Vocab.) for *pargraf (cf. 
AL. pergraphum), contr. of paragraf PARA- 
GRAPH. Cf. PARAPH.] A paragraph mark. 

Pile (poil), sb. [OE. pil = MLG., MDu. pil 
(Du. pij), OHG. pfil (G. pfeil) = L. pilum 
javelin.) 11. A dart; a shaft. 1400. tb. The 
pointed metal head of a dart, lance, or 
arrow —1700. c. Used to render L. pilum, the 
heavy javelin of the Roman foot-soldier 
1620. 2. A (pointed) blade (of grass) 1513. 3. 
A pointed stake or post; spec. in later use, a 
large and heavy beam of timber, usu. 
sharpened at the lower end, of which a 
number are driven into the bed of a river, or 
into marshy or uncertain ground, for the sup- 
port of a bridge, pier, quay, wall, ete. Also 
extended to cylindrical or other hollow iron 
pillars used for the same purposes. OE. 4. 
Her. A charge, one of the ordinaries or sub- 
ordinaries, having the form of a wedge, usu. 
issuing from the chief or top of the escut- 
cheon, with the point downwards. In p.: 
arranged in the form of a pile. Party per p.: 
divided by lines in the form of a pile. 1486. 

2. Every p. of the grass that springs so sweetly in 
the meadows 1895. 3. The houses of Amsterdam, 
which are reported to stand upon piles driven deep 
into the quagmire 1768, 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-breakwater; p,-village, 
etc.; also p.- building, a building erected on piles, 
esp. a prehistoric dwelling; -cap, a cap or plate 
for the head of a pile; also, a beam connecting the 
heads of piles; -dwelling, a dwelling built on 
piles, esp. in a lake, but sometimes on dry ground; 

ence -dweller; -house, a  pile-dwelling; 
-worm, the teredo. 

Pile (poil) sb.* late ME. I- (O)Fr. pile 
heap, pyramid, mass of masonry : L. pila 
pillar, pier, mole.] 1. A pillar; a pier, esp. 
of a bridge —1730. 12. A mole or pier in the 
sea 1052. 3, A heap of things lying one upon 
another; also fig. 1440. b. A series of weights 
fitting one within or upon another, so as to 
form a solid cone or other figure. (So Fr. 
pile.) 1440. c. spec. A heap of combustibles 
on which a dead body is burnt (funeral pile) 
1615. d. Melall. A rectangular mass of cut 
lengths of puddled iron bars, laid upon each 
other in rows, for the purpose of being 
rolled after being raised to a welding 
temperature 1839. e. ellipt. (tor p. of wealth, 
money, etc.) A heap of money, a fortune. 
Chiefly in colloq. phr. to make one's p. 1731. 
4. A lofty mass of buildings; a large building 
1607. B. A series of plates of two dissimilar 
metals, such as copper and zinc, laid one 
above the other alternately, with cloth or 
paper moistened with an acid solution 
placed between each pair, for producing an 
electric current (galvanic or electric p.). Also 
extended to other arrangements of such 
plates: cf. BATTERY. 1800. 

3. A large p. of letters and packages 1891, e. On 
the old Californian principle of ‘making a “pile” 
and vamosing the ranché' 1852. 4. The magnifi- 
cent p. of the Escorial 1855. 5. Dry p., a voltaic p. 
in which no liquid is used, and which generates a 
feeble but very permanent current. 

Pile (poil), sb.“ arch. late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
pile, in med. L. pila. In Fr. opp. to croix, as 
in Eng. to ‘cross’.] 11. The under iron of the 
minting apparatus with which money was 
Struck; its surface bore the die of which the 
impression was made on the reverse side of 
the piece; opp. to trussell -1870. 2. Hence, 
The side of a coin opposite to the ‘cross’ or 
face; the reverse (arch.) late ME. 

2. Cross and (or) p., in phrases: see CROSS sb. 15. 

Pile (peil), sb.“ ME. [prob. — AFr. pyle, 


PILE 


var. of peile (Liber Albus) kind of cloth, 
(O)Fr. poil :- L. pilus hair.] 1. Hair, esp. fine 
soft hair, down; rarely, a single hair of this 
kind; the wool of sheep, etc. 2. A nap upon 
cloth; now esp. the downy nap of velvet, 
plush, etc.; also, loops in a carpet forming a 
nap 1568. b. Each of the fine hair-like fibres 
of velvet, flannel, etc. 1787. c. transf. The 
burr on a plate in etching 1885. 

2. Double b., p. upon P., two-p., three-p., attrib. 
phr.: having the pile of double or treble closeness. 
Comb.» p.-beam, a separate warp-beam, upon 
which the pile-warp is wound and carried; -warp, 
the secondary warp, which furnishes the - 
stance of the p., also called nap-warp; it may 
consist of one, two, or three threads in the loop, 
roducing single-, double-, or three-pile velvet. 

ence Piled ppl. a.* covered with p.; having a 
p. or long nap. 

Pile (poil), sb.“ Usu. pl. piles. late ME. 
(prob. — L. pila ball, with ref. to the globular 
form of an external pile. Cf. AL. pili (pl.) 
piles (XI11).] Path. A disease characterized by 
tumours of the veins of the lower rectum; 
hemorrhoids. 

Pile (poil), v. 1440. [f. PILE sb.! sense 3.) 
1. trans. To furnish or strengthen with piles 
(esp. of timber); to drive piles into. 12, To 
fix, drive in (as a stake or pile) 1613. 

Pile, v.’ 1570. (f. PILE sb.*] 1. trans. To 
form into a pile; to heap up. Often with up, 
on. b. Metall. = FAGGOT v. 2. 1889. 2. 
transf. and fig. To amass, accumulate 1844. 
3. intr. for refl. or pass. 1018. 4. trans. To 
cover or load with things heaped on 1667. 
Hence Piled ppl. a.’ laid or reared in a pile or 
piles, heaped. Pi-ler, one who piles, 

1. To p. arms (Mil.), to place muskets or rifles 
(usu, three) in a position in which their butts rest 
on the ground and their muzzles come together, 
80 as to form a pyramidal figure. 2. Phr, To p. up 
(or on) the agony (collog.), to add fresh elements or 
details to anything already painful. So to p. it on. 
3. Money..continues to p. up and up at the 
bankers 1897. 4. Its floor Piled with provender 
for cattle BROWNING. 

Pileate (poi-liét), a. 1828. [- L. pileatus 
capped, f. pileus; see PILEUS, -ATE'.] Nat. 
Hist. Having u pileus or cap. 

Pileated (poi-lije'téd), a. 1728. [f. prec. + 
Abl.] 1. Nat. Hist. = prec.; spec. applied 
to certain Echini or sea-urchins; also, to 
certain birds, as the P. Woodpecker (Picus 
pilealus) of N. America. 2. Wearing the 
pileus (see PILEUS 1) 1856. 

Pi-le-dri:ver, 1772. A machine for driving 
piles (Px sb. 3) into the ground, usu. con- 
sisting of a heavy block of iron, suspended in 
a frame between two vertical guide-posts, 
and alternately let fall upon the pile-head, 
and raised by steam, manual, or other power. 

Pileorhiza (peiliorobzá) Also -rrh-, 
-rhize. 1857. [mod. L., f. pileus cap + Gr. 
Aa root. Cf. COLEORHIZA.] Bof. The mass 
of tissue which covers and protects the 
growing-point of a root; the root-cap. 

Pileous (poi-lijes), a. rare. 1842. |f. L. 
pilus hair + -ous, on the anal. of carneous, 
osseous; see -EOUS.] Pervaining to or con- 
sisting of hair, hairy. 

Piles, hemorrhoids; see Pix sb.“ 

|Pileum (poi-lijm). 1874. [L., collateral 
form of pileus; see next.) Ornith. The whole 
of the top of the head of a bird, comprising 
the frons, corona, and occiput. 

Pileus (poi. ss). Pl. pilei (poi-lijoi). 1760. 
[L. pileus (better pilleus) felt cap. Cf. Gr. 
ntdos in same sense.] 1. Antiq. A felt cap 
without a brim, worn by the ancient Greeks 
and Romans 1776. 2. Bot. A cap-like forma- 
tion in various Fungi, esp. in the Hyme- 
nomycetes (mushrooms, etc.) 1760. 3. Ornith. 
= PILEUM. 

Pilewort (poilwpat) 1578. [f. PILE sb.* + 
Wort', from its reputed efficacy against 
piles; cf. Ficwonz.] The Lesser Celandine 
or Figwort (Ranunculus ficaria or Ficaria 
verna) Also used for the whole genus 
Ficaria. 

tPilfer (pi-lfoa), sb. [Late ME. pylfre, 
pelfyr ~ AFr., OFr. pelfre (et. AL. pelfra 
XIII), f. pelfrer; see next, PELF.] That which 
is pilfered; spoil, plunder, booty —1791. 
Pilfer (pilfar) v. 1548. [- Apr., OFr. 
pelfrer pillage, rob, in AL. pelfrare; of unkn. 
origin. The form was early affected by 
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assoc, with PILL v.] 1. trans. To plunder, 
steal; esp. in small quantities 1550. b. To 
plunder (a person or place). rare. 1838. 2. 
intr. or absol. To pillage, plunder; spec. to 
commit petty theft 1548. 
DERE nota MS but raters he ie im 
le WO! ee] 
Cowra. Hence Piiferer- Pi-lfer! à vòl. a. 
petty theft, Pi-Iferingly adv. 

Pilgarlic (pilgà-ilik). 1529. [For earlier 
pilled (i.e. peeled) garlic Xv1, a bald head being 
likened to a peeled head of garlic; see PILL 
v.] A ‘pilled’ or a bald head; à bald-headed 
man; from 17th c. applied in a ludicrously 
contemptuous way: poor creature’. Now 
dial. b. (usu. poor P.) = poor I, poor me. 
dial. and U.S. collog. or slang. 1694. 

Pilgrim (pilgrim), sb. IME. pilegrim — Pr. 
pelegrin (= It. pellegrino, (O)Fr. pèlerin) — L, 
peregrinus foreign; see PEREGRINE, For final 
m from n cf. buckram, grogram, megrim, 
vellum.] 1. One who travels from place to 
place; a wanderer; a sojourner. (Now poet. 
or rhel. in gen. sense.) 2. spec. One who 
journeys (usu. a long distance), to some 
sacred place, as au act of religious devotion. 
(The prevailing sense.) ME. 3. Amer. Hist. 
Name given to those English Puritans who 
founded the colony of Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1620. Now usu. Pilgrim 
Fathers. 1798. 4. U.S. and Colonial. An 
original settler; a recent immigrant (also 
said of animals) 1851. 

1. Any man may be called a p. who leaveth the 
place of his birth ROSSETTI. 2. Pilgrimes were 
they alle That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde 
CHAUCER, Pen The Pilgrim's EET from this 
World to That which is to come BUNYAN (title). 
3. The Feast of the ‘Sons of the Pilgrims’ 1798, 

attrib. and Comb. a. attrib, That is a pilgrim; go- 
ing on pilgrimage; consisting of pilgrims; of, per- 

ing or relating to, a pilgrim or pierima; as p. 
aue city, foot, garland, train, etc, b. spec, (often 
wit] . piede pilgrim's bottle = 
CosTREL; P, Fathers (Amer. Hist.): see sense 3; 
ilgrim's shell, a cockle- or scaliop-shell carried 

y a pilgrim as a sign of having visited some 
sacred place; pil&rim's sign, a medal, etc., 
mew to a pilgrim at a shrine as a sign of his 

aving visited it, Hence Pilgrim v. intr. to 
make a pilgrimage; to travel or wander like a p. 
Pi-lgrimer (rare), a p. 

Pilgrimage (pi-lgriméds), sb. [ME. pel- 
rim-, pilegrimage — Pr. pilgrinatge = (O)Fr. 
pèlerinage; see prec., -AGE.] 1. A journey 
made by a pilgrim; the action of taking such 
a journey. b. transf. and gen. A journey; 
peregrination; sojourning ME. c. fig. The 
course of mortal life figured as a journey ME. 
2. transf. A place to which a pilgrimage is 
made 1617, 

1. b. A p. of pleasure 1797. c. Se that ye passe 
the tyme off your pilgremage in feare TINDALE 
2 2 ene i-Igrimage v. intr, tto live 

strangers; to make a p.; to go on p. 

Pilgrimize (pi-lgrimoiz), v. 1598." [See 
AR.] inir. To play the pilgrim, go on 
pilgrimage. Also to p. it. 

Pilidium (poili-didm). 1842. [mod. . — 
Gr. raison, dim. of sues a felt cap; see 
-UM.] Zool. A name of the cap-shaped 
larvie of some species of Nemertean worms, 
formerly considered as a distinct genus 1877. 

Piliferous (poili-féros), a. 1846. [f. L. pilus 
hair + -FEROUS.] Bearing or having hair; 
Len in Bot. bearing hairs or tipped with a 


Piliform (poilifüzm), a. 1826. [f. L. pilus 
hair + -FORM.] Having the form of a hair; 
hairlike. 

Piligerous (poili-d5Gros), a. 1835. [f. L. 
pilus hair 4 -GEROUS.] Bearing hair, clothed 
with hair. 

Piling (poilip), vbl. sb.' 1440. [t. PILE 
v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of PILE v.! 2. A 
mass of piles; pilework; wood for piles 1488. 

Piling (pol. lin), vòl. sb.* ME. If. PILE v.* 
+ -ING’.] The action of heaping up. b. 
Leather-making. The putting of hides in a pile 
or heap in order to sweat them and cause the 
hair to come off. U.S. 1875. 

Pill (pil), sb.! Now dial. late ME. [app. 
rel. to PILL v.' as the collateral form PEEL 
sb. is to PEEL v.] = PEEL sb. 

Pill (pil), sb.* 1484. [- MLG., MDu. pille, 
Du. pil, presumably — reduced form of L. 
pilula PILULE.] 1. A small ball of medicinal 
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Substance, of a size convenient to be swal- 
lowed whole. b. fig. Something disagreeable 
that has to be *swallowed' or endured 1548, 
2. Any small pill-like body; a pellet 1575. b, 
A cannon-ball; a bullet (joc.) 1626. c. in pl. = 
BILLIARDS (slang) 1896. d. A ball (slang). 3. 
An objectionable person; a bore (slang) 1897. 
4. (Also Pilis. Nickname for a physician 
(slang) 1860. 

1. The cannon-shot, and doctor's p. With equal 
aim are sure to kill 1763. b. It was a bitter p. for 
the King..to swallow H. WALPOLE. 

attrib. and Comb.: p.- beetle, a small beetle of the 
genus HyrrAus, which, when it feigns death, con- 
tracts itself into a ball; -crab — pea-crab. 

Pill (pil), sb.“ Also pyll. [In xvi pille, 
pill, app. : OE. pyll, var. of pull, pul pool, 
creek.] A local name on both sides of the 
Bristol Channel, in Cornwall, ete., for a tidal 
creek on the coast, or a pool in a creek, eto. 

Pill (pil), v^ OE. IME. forms pile, pyle 
point to OE. *pilian, pylan (in infl. form 
pyleó (intr.) peels Xil) — L. pilare deprive of 
hair, pillage, f. pilus hair. Later superseded 
by pill, pille — Fr. piller plunder. See PEEL v. ] 
I. To pillage, rob: = PEEL v. I. 1. trans. To 
plunder, pillage; to despoil (a person or 
country) of (anything) Now arch. ME. tb. 
To exhaust, impoverish (soil —1610. 12. 
absol. To rob, plunder 1678. 13. (rans. To 
take by violence; to make a prey of 1018. 
14. To pluck, pull, tear —1605. 

1. The Commons hath he pil'd with greeuous 
taxes SHAKS. 2. Large-handed Robbers your 

raue Masters are, And p. by Law SHAKS. 3. 

ich. 111, 1. Ul. 150. 

II. To decorticate; = PREL v. II. 1. (rans. 
= PEEL v. Il. 1, 1b. Now arch. and dial. 
late ME. 2. intr. Of skin, bark, etc.: To be- 
come detached, come off, scale or peel off. b. 
Of animal bodies, trees, etc. = PEEL v. II. 2. 
Now dial. OE. 13. trans. To make bare of 
hair, remove the hair from; to remove (hair) 
=1648. tb. intr. To become bald —1614. 4. 
To bare (land) by eating or shaving off, or 
cutting down crops, etc., close to the ground 
1565. 

1. The skilfull shepheard pil'd me certaine wands 
Saks, 2. The 7 pilled away from. „his 
eyes Tobit 11:13. 3. Doe they first p. thee, next 
pluck off thy skin? HERRIOK. Phr. P. and poll, to 
ruin by depredations or extortions; to rifle, 
pillage, Hence Piller, a robber, plunderer; à 
thief -1674. 

Pill, v. 1736. It. PILL sb.*) 1. trans. To 
dose with pills. 2. To blackball (slang) 1855. 
b. To fail (a candidate) in an examination 
(slang) 1908. n 

Pillage (pi-léd3), sb. late ME. [~ (00 Er, 
pillage, f. piller plunder; see PILL v., -AGE.] 
1. The action of plundering; spoliation, 
plunder; chiefly that practised in war; also, 
wholesale robbery or extortion. 12. Goods 
forcibly taken, esp. from an enemy in war; 
booty, spoil, plunder 1750. 

Pillage (pi-léds), v. 1592. [t. prec] l. 
frans. To rob, plunder, sack (a person, P 
eto. ), esp. as practised in war. 2. To carry d 
as booty; to make a spoil of; to appropriate 
wrongfully 1600. 3. absol. or intr. To plunder 
to rob with open violence 1593. k 

1. He pillaged many Spanish towns, and too! 
rich prizes FULLER. 3. They were suffered ee) 
wherever they went MACAULAY. Hence Pillage : 
Pillar (pilià s». [ME. piere — AIT 
piler, (O)Fr. pilier :- Rom. *pilare, f. L. we 
pillar, pier, PILE sb.'; assim. to words i 
-AR! from XIV.) 1, Arch. A detached vert 
structure of stone, brick, wood, metal, el 105 
slender in proportion to its height, and d 
any shape in section, used either as à suppor 


standing alone as 
for some superstructure, or E PILLAR 


e.g. one of 
the single 


central support of a table, a machine, yen 
also attrib. as p. (and claw) table, stand, dd 
ME. 3. fig. a. An imaginary prop on d PR 
the heavens or the earth is represente 

resting ME. b. A person who is 
supporter of an institution, principle, in 
ME. c. A fact or principle which is à DS 
support of something 1578. 4. e sit 
upright pillar-like mass or ‘column’ o. p 
vapour, water, sand, etc. ME. 15. A pu 
pillar borne as an ensign of dignity or offen- 
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Obs. exo. Hist. 1518. 6. Mining. A solid 
mass of coal or other mineral, of rectangular 
section, left to support the roof of the 
working 1708. J. Anat. and Phys. Applied to 
certain bodily structures in ref. to their form 
and function 1807, 
1, All good architecture adapted to vertical 
suppe ort is made up of pillars RUSKIN. 2. A round 
is generally described as having ‘pillars and 
EUR 1881. 3. The pk ileris of heuene togidere 
quaken WYOLIF Job 26:11. b. The p. of the 
orthodox faith GIBBON. 4. Blood, and fire, and 

pillars of smoke Joel 2:30. 5. Hen. VIII, II. iv. 
(stage direct.). 7. Pillars of fauces, two » arching 
folds of mucous membrane coni 
fibres, which pass from the base of the uu a 
wards and downwards on either side. 

Phr. From p. to post, orig, from post to p.: from 
one party or place of appeal or resource to 
another; hither and thither; implying repulse and 
harassment, Orig. a figure drawn from the 
tennis-court, 

attrib. and Comb.: p. apostle, a chief apostle, as 
Peter, James, or John (see Gal, 2:9); i a the 
plate of a watch movement next bel the dial; 
-post = pillar-boz; saint = PILLARIST. 

Pillar (pidüz), v. 1607. [f. prec. sb.) 1. 
trans. To support or strengthen with or as 
with pillars. 2. To embody in the form of a 
pillar; to display in the figure of a pillar 
(rare) 1812. 

Pillar-box. 1858. A hollow pillar about 
five feet high, erected in a public place, con- 
taining a receptacle for posting letters. 

Pillared (pi:liad), ppl. a. ME. If. PILLAR 
sb. or v. + -ED.] 1. Having, supported on or 
by, or furnished with a pillar or pillars. 2. 
Fashioned into or like a pillar or pillars 1698. 
iA fig. The pillar'd firmament Miur. 2. P. basalt 

Pillarist (pi-lárist). 1638. [f. PILLAR sb. + 
Sr.] A pillar-saint, a stylite. 

Pill-box (pilboks). 1737. [f. PILL sb.* + 
Box sb.*] 1. A shallow cylindrical box of 
cardboard for holding pills. b. Jocularly ap- 
plied to various boxes, closed vehicles, etc. 
1835, a small round concrete emplacement 
1918. c. attrib. and Comb. Like a pill-box in 
shape, or size, as pill-box hat, house 1836. 

Pilled (pild), ppl. a. arch. and dial. late 
ME. (t. PL v.! + -ED'] 1. Stripped of 
skin, bark, rind, etc. Obs. or dial. 2. Bereft 
of hair, feathers, etc.; bald, shaven, tonsured. 
Obs. or dial. late ME. t3. Bare, threadbare, 
bare of pasture; poor. Also fig. 1018. 4. 
Plundered, pillaged. arch. or dial. 1514. 

2. As piled as an Ape was his skulle CHAUCER. 

Pillion (pi-lyon). 1503. [~ Gael. pillean, 
pillin, Ir. pillin, dim. of pell (gen. sing. and 
nom. pl. pill) couch, pallet, cushion — L. 
pellis skin.) A kind of saddle, esp. a woman's 
light saddle. Also, a pad or cushion attached 
to the hinder part of an ordinary saddle for a 
second person (usu. a woman). Obs. exc. 
Hist. b. A pad or spring seat for a second 
person on the back of a motor-bicycle 1911. 

The straps of my wife's p. broke Nn d GOLDSM. 


Comb. (sense b), as p.-rider, -riding, -seat, etc. 
Pilliwinks (pi-liwinks). Also  pilnie-. 
Hist. late ME. [In Eng. use pyrwykes, 


pyrewinkes (XIV-XV), in Sc. use from late 
XVI pilli-, pinniwinkes; of unkn. origin.] An 
instrument of torture for squeezing the 
fingers. 

Pillory (pilór), sb. IME. pillori — AL. 
pillorium (xu) = (O)Fr. pilori, tpillorie, 
tpellorie (X11), prob. — Pr. espilori, of obscure 
origin.] A wooden framework erected on a 
Post or pillar, having holes through which 
the head and hands of an offender were 
thrust, in which state he was exposed to 
public ridicule and molestation. In other 
forms, the culprit was fastened to a stake by 
a ring round his neck and wrists. Hence 
Pi-llorize v. trans. = next. 

Pillory, v. 1600. [f. prec, after Fr. 
pilorier.) trans. To set in the pillory; to 
punish by exposure in the pillory. b. fig. 
To expose to public ridicule or abuse 1099. 

b. He has Pillouried himself for't in Print, as 
EE that Book shall last 1699. 

low (piov), sb. [Late ME. pilwe - OE. 
*pylw-, obl. stem of pyle, later pylu, corresp. 
to MLG. póle, MDu. péluwe, póluwe (Du. 
peluw), OHG. pfuliwi, pfulwo (G. pfühl), 
repr. WGmo. *pulwi(n (1-1) - L. pulvinus 
cushion, bolster.] 1. A support for the head 
in sleeping or reclining; spec. a case made of 
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linen, etc., stuffed with feathers, down, etc.; 
esp. as forming part of a bed. Also applied 
to any object improvised for the same 
purpose. b. In various fig. uses. 2. A pad 
1667; a padded support upon which bone lace 
18 made 1781. 3. In techn. applications; esp. 
Maul. the block of timber on which the inner 
end of a bowsprit rests 1626. 4. A kind of 
plain fustian 1839. 

1. Coleridge. .slept with the Observations on Man 
under his p. J. MARTINEAU. Phr. To take counsel 
of one's p., etc.: to ‘sleep upon’ a matter of 


importance, b. As we..smoothed om his 
lonely p. WOLFE. 2. Yon coti „ Who weaves 
at her own door, P. and bobbins "all her little 


store COWPER. 

atirib. and Comb.: p.-block, a cradle or bearing 
to hold the boxes or brasses forming the journal- 
bearing of a shaft or roller; -fight, a fight with 
piliona: -lace, lace worked on a p. (sense 2); 
"Slip, -tie = PILLOW-CASE. 

Pillow, v. 1629. [f. prec. sb.] 1. trans. 
To rest or place (the head, etc.) on or as on à 
pillow. b. Of a thing: To serve as a pillow 
for 1801. c. In pa. pple. Laid on, or as on, a 
pillow 1794. 2, (rans. To support or prop up 
with pillows 1839. 

1. When the Sun in bed,. Pillows his chin upon 
an Orient wave Mint, Hence Pi-llowed (-d) 


i. 4. 

Pillow-case. 1745. The washable case of 
& pillow, usu. of white linen or cotton cloth. 

Pillowy (pi-lo*i), a. 1798. [f. PILLOW sb. + 
i.] Having the quality or appearance of a 
pillow; soft; yielding. 

Pillwort (piJwpat) 1861. It. PLL sb.* + 
Wort'; so called from its small globular 
involucres.] Any plant of the cryptogamous 
genus Pilularia, esp. P. globulifera. 

Pilo- (poi-lo), comb. form of L. pilus hair, 
as in Pilomo‘tor a. applied to those nerves 
which produce movement of the hairs; 
Pi:lo-seba-ceous a. applied to sebaceous 
glands that open into hair-follicles. 

i (pollokä-apoin). 1875. [f. mod. 

„ generic name in Bot. (f. Gr. 
Eu wool, felt + xapmós fruit) + -INE'.] 
Chem. A. white crystalline or amorphous 
alkaloid, C;;H;4N,O0,, obtained from the 
leaves of jaborandi, Pilocarpus pinnatifolius 
(or other species), used in pharmacy. 

Pilose (poi-lóss), a. 1753. [~ L. pilosus, f. 
pilus hair; see PILE sb.*, -0SE'.] Covered with 
hair, esp. with soft flexible hair; hairy, pilous. 
So Pilo'sity, the quality or state of being p.; 
hairiness 1605. 

Pilot (poi-lot), sb. 1530. [- Fr. pilote — 
med.L. pilotus (Xv), varying with pedota, 
pedotta — MGr. *2nddrns, f. Gr. an oar, pl. 
rudder, f. *zeó-, ne- foot; cf. -01*.] 1. One 
who directs the course of a ship; a steersman; 
spec. à person duly qualified to steer ships 
into and out of a harbour or wherever local 
knowledge is required. b. One who navigates 
an aeroplane, etc. 1848. c. transf. and fig. A 
guide through some unknown place or 
through difficulties and dangers; a leader in 
the hunting-fleld 1593. d. Short for p. boat, 
engine 1896. 2. = pilot-cloth 1844. 3. = 
Cow-caicher. U.S. 1804. 4. = PILOT-FISH 1. 


1835. 
1. I was like a ship without a p., that could only 
run before the wind DE For. Phr. T'o drop the p. 


(after his duties on board are finished); hence 
freq. in allusive and fig. use. c. I hope to see my 
"face. to to face When I have crost the bar 
‘TENNYSON. 
attrib. and Comb., Of or pertaining to a p. or 
pilots, as p.-brig, -coble, etc.; that acts as a p. or in 
any way as a pues as p. „engine, -train, 
ete.; p.-bread, name in the W. Indies for hard 
or ship biscuit; -cloth, an indigo-blue woollen 
cloth, used for tcoats, etc.: -coat = PEA- 
e 55575 surrounded by a white 
;-Jacket = EE 


Pilot, v. 1649. (f. prec., after Fr. piloter.] 
1. trans. To conduct as a pilot; to steer, guide 
1693. 2. transf. and fig. To guide through 
unknown or dangerous paths or places, or 
through a difficult course of affairs; to 
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conduct as a ‘pilot’ in the hunting-field 1649. 
3. To act as pilot on, in, or over (a course, 
ete.) 1725. 
3. Motn and eve, night and day, Have I piloted 
your bay BROWNING, 
Pilotage (pei-lotéd3). 1618. - Fr. pilotage 
(XV), f. piloter; see prec., -AGE.] 1, The action 
or practice of piloting; the function or office 
of à pilot; pilotship. Also transf. and fig. 2. 
The charge for piloting; pilotage dues 1022. 
3. altrib., as p. certificate, eto. 1830. 
Pilot-bird. 1675. [f. Pmor sb. + BIRD.] 
A name for: fa. A sea-bird of the W. Indies; 
b. An Australian bird, Pycnoptilus floccosus. 
a. The P. Bird, a certain Bird about the Caribe 
Islands, which gives notice to Ships that sail that 
5 755 when they come near any of those Islands 


. iot-boat. 1588. A boat in which pilots 
cruise off shore in order to meet incoming 
vessels. 

Pilot-fish. 1034. [f. PILOT sb. + FISH sb.!] 
1. A small carangoid fish of warm seas, Nau- 
crates ductor, reputed to act as a guide to the 
shark. 2. A general term for the Carangidz, 
às the rudder-fish (Seriola zonata) 1792. 

Pilous (poi-les), a. 1658. [f. L. pilosus, f. 
pilus hair; see PILE sb. , -0U8.] Characterized 
by or abounding in hair; consisting of hair; 
hairy, pilose. 

Pilular (pi-lidlaa), a. 1802. [f. PILULE + 
Anl.] Of or pertaining to pills; of the nature 
of a pill or pills. 

Pilule (pi-liul). late ME. [= Fr. pilule = L. 
pilula, dim. of pila ball; see PILL sb.*, -ULE.] 
A pill; a small pill. 

Pilulous (pi-litles), a. 1872. [f. PILULE + 
us.] Resembling a pill; pill-like, minute. 

Pily (poili) q. 1038. If. PILE sb.! + -Y*.] 
Her. Divided into a number of piles, the 
number and direction usu. being indicated. 

Pily (poil), a. 1533. [f. PILE sb.* + -Y.] 
Having a pile or nap; of the nature of a pile. 

Pimaric (pimæ-rik, poi-), a. 1857. [mod. 
f. Pi(nus mar(itima + -10; in Fr. pimarique.] 
Chem. In p. acid, an acid resin (C,4H;,0,) 


occurring in the turpentine of Pinus 
maritima. 

Pimelic (pime-lik), a. 1838. [f. Gr. mue 
fat + -10] Chem. In P. acid, an acid 


(C,Hi,0,) obtained in small crystalline 
grains by the action of nitric acid on yarious 
fatty substances. 

Pimelite (pi-méleit). 1808. [Named by 
Karsten, 1800; f. as prec. + -ITE' 2 b.] Min. 
A hydrous silicate of aluminium, iron, nickel, 
and magnesium, of apple-green colour, 
greasy in appearance and to the touch. 

Pimento (pime-nto). 1690. [= Sp. pimiento 
— L, pigmentum PIGMENT, in med. L. spice, 
spiced drink.) fl. Formerly, Cayenne or 
Guinea pepper -1697. 2. Now, The dried 
aromatic berries of the tree Eugenia pimenta 
(see 3); also called Jamaica pepper or allspice 
1690, 3. The tree which yields this spice, 
Eugenia pimenta or Pimenta officinalis (N.O. 
Myrtaceex), an evergreen, much cultivated in 
Jamaica; also, its wood 1750. 

Pimlico (pi-mliko). 1848. [imit., from 
the cry of the bird.] The Australian friar- 
bird. 

Pimp (pimp), sb. 1607. [Of unkn. origin.] 
A pander, procurer. Hence Pimp v. intr. to 
act as p.; to pander. 

Pimpernel (pi-mpoanél). late ME. I- OFr. 
pimpernelle (mod. pimprenelle), earlier 
piprenelle — Rom. piperinella, f. *piperinus 
pepper-like, f. L. piper PEPPER, the fruit of 
the burnet resembling a peppercorn.] fl. The 
Great Burnet, Sanguisorba officinalis, and 
Salad Burnet, Poterium sanguisorba —1578. 
2. The common name of Anagallis arvensis 
(N. O. Primulacez), a small annual with 
smooth ovate opposite leaves, and scarlet 
(also blue, or, occas., white) flowers, which 
close in rainy or cloudy weather; dis- 
tinctively called Scarlet Pimpernel. Hence 
extended to the whole genus. late ME. 

2. Water P., arthi the greater and lesser Brook- 
lime, Veronica eccabunga and V. anagallis; (b) 
Brookweed, Samolus valerandi or other species. 

Pi-mping, a. 1687. [Of unkn. origin.] 
Small, petty, mean; in poor health or 
condition, sickly. 

Pimple (pi-mp’l), sb. late ME. [Nasalized 
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form corresp. to late OE. piplian (in pr. 
pple. break out into pustules; parallel to 
Obs. and dial var. pumple (XVI; cf. Fr. 
tpompette ‘a pumple, or pimple on the nose, 
or chinne', Cotgr.; similar forms are L. 
papula pustule, Lith. papás nipple.] 1. A 
small solid rounded tumour of the skin, usu. 
inflammatory; a papule or pustule. 2. fig. 
A small rounded swelling, as a bud, etc. 1582. 
3. attrib., as p.-faced, etc. 1007. 

1. The distilled water. is good against the 
freckles, spottes, and pimpels of the face 1578. 2. 

e pinches from the second stalk A p., that 

rtends a future sprout COWPER. Hence 
V 

mply. -mp'ld), a. , Or 
e by pimples. Pi-mply a. full of 
pimples; covered or spotted with pimples. 

Pin (pin), sb. [Late OE. pinn, corresp. to 
MLG. pin, (M)LG., (M)Du. pinne (Du. pin), 
OHG. pfinn (MHG. pfinne), Icel, pinni = L. 
pinna applied to various objects likened to 
a wing or feather, but assoc, in use with 
penna PEN sb.] I. Primary sense: = peg. 
1. A small piece of wood, metal, etc., usu. 
cylindrical, used to fasten or hold together 
parts of a structure, to hang something upon, 
to stop up a hole, etc.; a peg, bolt. b. An 
indicator of a long or pointed shape; as tthe 
index of a balance, etc. 1440. fe. A peg fixed 
in the centre of a target —1042. d. = PEG 
8b.! 2 u. 1587. e. = PRG sb.' 2 b. 1592. f. Naut. 
(a) A thole-pin. (b) Applied to various pegs 
or bolts used in a ship, e.g. to make fast the 
rigging (BELAYING-pins), etc. 1832. g. 
Carpentry. The tenon of a dovetail joint 1847. 
h. Quoits. The peg at which the quoit is 
aimed 1857. i, Golf. An iron rod bearing a 
small flag, to mark the position of a hole 
1901. 12. fig. That on which something 
hangs or depends. late ME. 
tiling, Evans, e. No Jovial din Of drinking 

(C. XN, e. No jovi in 
Wass! to the p. LONGF. 

Il, = ME. and Sc. preen, Fr. épingle. 1. A 
slender piece of wire (now usu. of brass or 
iron, tinned), with a sharp tapered point 
and a flattened round head, used for fasten- 
ing together parts of dress, loose papers, etc., 
and for various purposes. Also applied to 
larger articles of the same kind made of 
Steel, gold, silver, etc. See also DRAWING- 
pin, HAIRPIN, HAT-pin, SAFETY PIN, etc, (The 
most frequent use.) late ME. b. allusively. 
Something very small, or of little value ME. 
2, transf. The incipient bur or blossom of the 
hop 1900. 

1. He that will not stoop for a p. will never be 
worth a pound PEPYS, Phr. Pins and needles 
(colloq.): the pricking or tingling sensation felt 
in a limb after numbness, On pins and needles: 
in a state of excessive uneasiness, b. Phr, Not 
worth a p., not to care a b., etc. So Pin's head, 
Pin's point. 

III. (Cf. med.L. pinna, Du. pinne pinnacle.) 
1. A point, peak, apex. Obs. exc. dial. 1450. 
2, The projecting bone of the hip, esp. in 
horses or cattle. Now dial. 1703. 

IV. Transf. uses. 1. A leg; usu. in pl. collog. 
or dial. 1530. 2. A skittle; in pl. the game of 
skittles 1580. +3. A knot in wood —1585. 4. 
A small cask or keg holding half a firkin, or 
44 gallons 1570. 15. A piece at chess, etc. 
—1784. 6. Short for ROLLING-pin, KNITTING- 
pin, eto. 1894. 

1781, B the Queene e the test p in ah (ote 

. 5. The Queene e next p. the 
King 1688. n . 

V. Phraseological uses. 1. In the phrase in 
a merry p., in a merry humour or frame of 
mind. arch. or dial. late ME, 12. Pitch; 
degree; step; esp. with higher, lower, utmost, 
raise, take down. (Orig. taken from a musical 
tuning-peg; see I. 1 d.) 1776. 3. Phr. To put 
in the p. (collog. or slang): to call a halt; esp. 
to give up drinking. So fo let loose a p. 1832. 
one glad to find His friend in merry p. 


attrib. and Comb., as p.-buttock, a narrow or 
sharp buttock; p. connection, a connection of 
the parts of an iron or steel bridge by pins 
instead of rivets, etc,; cf. pin-joint); p.-drili, a 
ll with a projecting central pin surrounded by a 
cutting face, used for count ; etc,; dust. 
dust formed of filings of brass or other metal 
poama in the manufacture of pins; -joint, a 
form of joint in which two parts are connected by 
a pin passing through an eye in each; -spot, each 
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of a number of round spots like pins' heads 
forming a pattern upon a textile fabric; -stripe, 
a narrow ornamental stripe of the thickness of a 
pin; hence p.-striped a.; p. switch (Telegr.), 
a switch in which electric connection is made by 
pins passing through holes in metal plates; 
-worm, a small thread-worm, Ozyuris vermi- 
eularis, which infests the rectum, esp. in children. 

Pin (pin) v. ME. [In branch I. f. prec. 
In branch II. perh. worn down from PIND v.] 
I. To transfix, etc., with a pin. 1. (rans. To 
fasten (things together) with one or more pins, 
pegs, or bolts. 2. To fasten with a pin, or 
with a brooch, hairpin, or hat-pin; to 
transfix with a pin; also with a lance or the 
like. late ME. 3. fig. To attach firmly to a 
person, or ostentatiously io or on his SLEEVE; 
to make absolutely dependent or contingent 
on a person or thing; to append, fix, tack on. 
Now rare. 1579. 4. transf. To hold (a man or 
animal) down or against something by force; 
to seize and hold fast 1814. 5. fig. To hold or 
bind (a person) strictly to a promise, etc.; 
often with down 1710. 


1. Great peeces of tymber pinned together 1579. 
2. The wardrobe woman was p ing up the 
Queen's hair MME. D'ARBLAY. The tirst object is 


to p. the insect 1862. 3. Phr. To p. one's faith 

upon, on (a thing, or person, or his SLEEVE), to 

» entire or openly professed trust or belief in. 
While I pinned his arms from behind, Mr. 

Taylor seized his whip 1859, 5. One of those 
tilent fellows that p. a man down to facts 
. IRVING. 

II. Cf. PiND v. 1. To enclose by or as by 
means of bolts or bars; to hem in, shut up; 
spec. to put in a pinfold, impound (a beast). 
late ME. 12. To confine, restrict —1038, 

35 Pinn'd like a flock, and fleeced too in their fold 
N. 


oN. 
Pina (pl. na). 1577. [S. Amer. Sp., (for- 
merly pinna), Pg. pinha pineapple, orig. 
pine-cone (- L. pinea)] fl. (Spelt pina, 
pinna, pinia.) The pineapple 1622. 
Pineapple leaf fibres; a fine fabric made of 
these, also called p.-cloth, p.-muslin 1858. 
Pinacoid, pi oid (pi-nakoid), a. and 
sb. 1870. [t. Gr. aaf, mwax- slab; see -OLD.) 
A. adj. Applied to any plane, in a crystallo- 
graphic system, intersecting one of the axes 
of co-ordinates and parallel to the other two 
1895. B. sb. A pinacoid plane, or a group of 
such planes constituting a ‘form’. 
Pinacolin (pinw-kdlin). 1866. [f. next + 
-OL + -IN'.] Chem. A colourless oily liquid 
(C. His), having an odour of peppermint, 
variously produced from pinacone. 
Pinacone (pi-nàko*n). 1866. If. Gr. aaf. 
mwak- tablet + -ONE.] Chem. A white 
crystalline substance (C,H,,0,), crystallizing 
in large tablets, produced by the action of 
sodium or sodium-amalgam on aqueous 
acetone. $ 
liPinacotheca (pi:măkopi-kă). Also pi na- 
Cothe:k (-pek). 1024. [L. — Gr. r. 
T. niva, mwax- tablet, picture + 65» reposi- 
tory.] A place for the keeping and exhibition 
of works of art. . 
Pinafore (pinüfo*i) sb. 1782. If. PIN v. 
+ AFORE, because orig. pinned upon the 
dress in front.] A covering of washable 
material worn by children or others over the 
frock or gown, to protect it from being soiled. 
Hence Pi-nafored a. attired in a p. 
Pinaster (pointe: sten). 1562. -L. pinaster, 
f. pinus PINE sb.*; see -ASTER.] Bot. A species 
of pine indigenous to south-western Europe. 
Pinax (pinmks) Pl. pinaces (pi-násiz); 
also pinakes. 1682. [Late L. — Gr. alvag 
tablet, etc.] fl. A tablet; hence a list, 
register, etc. inscribed on a tablet; a 
catalogue, index —1785. 2. Antig. A plate, 
platter, or dish; esp. one with anything 
painted or engraved on it 1857. 
|Pince-nez (peus ne). 1880. (Fr, f. 
pincer PINCH + nes nose.] A pair of eye- 
glasses with a spring which clips the nose. 
Pincers (pi-nsoaz), sb. pl. IME. pl. pinsers, 
-ours — AFr. *pincers, - ours, f. OFr. pincier; 
see PINCH v., -ER*.] 1. A tool for grasping or 
nipping anything, consisting of two limbs 
pivoted together, forming a pair of jaws with 
a pair of handles or levers by which they can 
be pressed tightly together. (Usu. a pair of 
pincers; rarely a pincers.) 2, An organ (or 
pair of organs), in various animals, resem- 
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bling pincers, and used for grasping or 
tearing; as the chele of crustaceans, eto, 
1658. Hence Pi-ncer v. trans. to compress 
with or as with pincers; to torture with or 
as with pincers. 

Pinch (pin'f) sb. 1489. [f. next.] I. 1. An 
act of pinching; a firm compression between 
the finger and thumb or two surfaces; a nip, 
a squeeze; fa bite 1591. 2. fig. Pressure (usu. 
of want, etc.); difficulty, hardship 1605. +3, 
The pang of death, or of remorse, shame, 
ete. 1681. 4. A strait, exigency, extremity. 
Now usu. in phr. at (on) a p. 1489. b. The 
crucial point of a matter. Now rare. 1639, 

1. The stroke of death is as a Louers p. SHAKS, 2. 
Necessities sharpe p. SHAKS. 3. Temp. V. I. 77. 4. 
But that Apprehension appeared Groundless 
when it came to the p. 1681. b. The very P. of the 

'ument 1720. 

II. A place or part at which something is 
pinched. fl. A pleat or gather, in a skirt, etc. 
b. A bend or fold in the brim of a hat. —1800. 
2. A steep or dificult part of a road. Now 
dial. 1754. III. As much of something (esp. 
snuff) as may be taken with the tips of the 
finger and thumb; hence fig. a very small 
quantity 1583. IV. A crow-bar 1816. 

Pinch (pin), v. ME. I- AFr., ONFr. 
*pinchier, var. of OFr. pincier (mod. pincer) 
i= Rom. *pinctiare, alt. of *punctiare (see 
PuncuEon’).) I. 1. (rans. To compress 
between the tips of the finger and thumb, 
with the teeth, an instrument, etc.; to nip, 
squeeze. (The principal literal sense.) Also 
absol. or intr. b. Said of a tight shoe, eto. 
which presses painfully upon the part which 
it covers. (Usu. absol. or inir.) late ME. €. 
pass, To be jammed between two solid 
objects so as to be crushed 1896. 2. With adv, 
or compl. To bring or get into some state or 
position by pinching ME, b. Hort. To nip 
off part of (a shoot). With out, back, down. 
1698. c. To force out by compression, 
squeeze out; fig. to extort, ‘squeeze’ (money) 
from or out of a person 1770. +3. To seize, 
compress, or snap with the teeth. Often 
absol. 1700. 14. Said of actions causing a 
painful bodily sensation: To pain, torture, 
torment 1007. 5. Said of the action of cold, 
hunger, exhaustion, or wasting disease: 
including the painful physical sensations and 
often the mental affliction. In ref. to plants: 
To nip, to cause to shrivel up. 1548. 

1. b. Phr. To know where the shoes pinches, i.e. to 
know (by direct experience) the cause of a trouble 
or difficulty. (Usu. absol. or intr.) c. He was 

inched between the train and the platform 1899. 

. 3 Hen. VI, 11. i, 16, 5. Pinched with pouertie & 
aduersitie 1081. The polyanthuses were a little 
pinched by the easterly winds 1772. 8 

II. In non-physical and fig. senses. 1. To 
straiten; to afflict, harass. Obs. exc. as Jig. 
from I. 1 or 5, 1548, Also inir. or absol. 12. 
intr. a. To encroach on; b. to put stress upon 
—1734. 3. fa. To be close-fisted, meanly 
parsimonious, or miserly; to drive hard 
bargains —1617. b. (rans. To stint; to give 
barely, or with short measure or weight; to 
give grudgingly. Now dial. 1530. Also intr. 
in refl. or pass. sense, 1549. 4. trans. To 
restrict narrowly. Now rare or Obs. 1570. b. 
To reduce to straits (in argument, eto. ); to 
‘put in a tight place’. Now rare. 1692. | 

3. b. I am. .pinched for time COWPER. intr, T a 
forc'd to p., for the Times are hard SWIFT. 4. Thai 
doctrine which pincheth our liberty within 80 
narrow bounds 187. ing. J. 

III. Technical and slang. 1. a. Racing. TO 
press (a horse); to exhaust by urging 1737. h. 
Naut. To sail (a vessel) close-hauled 1895. 2+ 
intr. Mining. Of a vein, etc.: To en 
narrow or thin; with out, to come to an bo 
1872. 3. trans. a. To purloin (a thing); to ro! 
(a person) slang. 1073. b. To take into 
custody. slang. 1860. 

Pinch- in Comb. [chiefly the imperative 
or vb.-stem; sometimes the sb.]: P.-bar = 
Pixon sb. IV.; -cock Mech., a clamp used to 
compress a flexible or elastic tube so as to 
regulate the flow of liquid, etc.,; -fist, d 
niggard, miser; t-gut, one who stints him 
self or others of food; also attrib. t 

Pinchbeck (pi-n'fbek), sb. (a) 1734. [P 
Christopher Pinchbeck, the inventor, a wa! A 
maker (died 1732).] 1. An alloy of about 1 5 
parts of copper with one of zinc, resem] 
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gold: used in clock-making, cheap jewellery, 
etc. 2. fig. As a type of what is counterfeit 
or spurious 1859. 3, attrib. or adj. a. Made 
of pinchbeck 1746. b. Spurious; sham 1850. 

2. Those pod locks were only p. THACKERAY. 

Pinched (pin'ft) ppl. a. 1530. [f. PINCH 
v. + -ED'.] 1. Compressed between the finger 
and thumb, or two opposing bodies; nipped, 
squeezed; shaped as if compressed. 2. Said 
in ref. to the physical effects of cold, hunger, 
pain, or old age 1614. 3. Straitened in 
extent 1049; straitened in circumstances 
1716. 

Pincher (pingen). 1440. [f. PINCH v. + 
ARI. ] I. One who or that which pinches; fig. 
a miser; a haggler. 2. An instrument for 
pinching or grasping; in pl. pinchers often = 
PINOERS 1575, 

Pinching (pi-n'fin), vbl. sb. 1440. l. 
PINON v. + -ING'.] The action of PINCH v., in 
various senses. 1. Nipping, squeezing, pres- 
sure 1693. 2. The sensation caused by pinch- 
ing or gripping; the pressure of pain. Also 
Jig. 1495. 3. Parsimony 1440. 

Comb.: p.-bar = pinch-bar (PINCH-); -nut = 
jam-nut (JAM sb.!). 

Pinc-pinc (pi-nkpink). 1868. [imit.] A 
South-African warbler, Drymeca or Cisticola 
teriris. 

Pincushion (pi-nku:fon). 1632. A small 
cushion used for sticking pins in, to keep 
them ready for use. 

Pind, v. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. (ġe)pyndan, t. 
*pund POUND sb.* See also PINFOLD sb., 
POND, POIND v.] trans. To shut up, enclose; 
to dam up (water) —1483. b. spec. To put 
(beasts) in a pound, to impound ME. 

l|Pimda, pindar. 1707. [- Pg. pinda - 
Congo mpinda, Mpongwe mbenda; carried by 
Negroes to America. W. Indian and 
Southern U.S, for the ground-nut or pea-nut 
(Arachis hypogea). 

Pindari (pinda-ri), sb. (d.) 1788. [- Hin- 
dustani pindári, pindárà, for Marathi pen- 
dhári; perh. from a place-name Pandhàr.] 
1. One of a body of mounted marauders who 
arose in Central India in the 17th c. Also as 
adj. 2, The dialect of these and their descen- 
dants 1901, 

Pindaric (pindw-rik), a. and sb. 1640. [-L. 
Pindaricus — Gr. Twôapıxós, f. ITtv8apos Pin- 
dar.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the poet 
Pindar; written, writing, etc., in the style of 
Pindar. B. sb. An ode, poem, metre, or form 
of verse, in imitation of Pindar. Chiefly in 
pl. 1085. 

A. Those admirable English Authors who call 
themselves Pindarick Writers ADDISON. B. A 
Pindarick on the Death of Our Late Sovereign 
1685. So +Pinda-rical a. Pindaric. Pi:zndarism, 
imitation of Pindar. Pi-ndarist, a writer of P. 
Verses. 

Pinder (binden). ME. If. PIND v. + -ER*.) 
An officer of a manor who impounds stray 
beasts. 

Pine (poin), sb.! Obs. or arch. [Early ME. 
pine :- OE, *pine = OS., OHG. pina (Du. 
pijne, pijn, G. pein), ON. pina, Gmc. — med. 
L. pena, L. pena.] 11. Punishment; torment, 
torture; spec. the penal sufferings of hell or 
purgatory. +2, = PAIN sb.' 3. —1600. b. = 
PAIN sb.! 4, Obs. or arch. ME. 13. The 
condition of pining for food; famine; want; 
starvation —1725. 

1. Of Proserpyne That quene ys of the derke 
pyne CHAUCER, 

Pine (poin) sb.* [OE. pin — L. pinus, 
coalescing in ME. with adoption of (O)Fr. 
pin from the same source.] 1. A tree of the 
genus Pinus, or of various allied coniferous 
genera, having evergreen needle-shaped 
leaves, of which many species afford valuable 
timber, and some have edible seeds. b. The 
wood of these trees. late ME. 2. With 
qualifying words, applied to various species 
of Pinus or other coniferous genera (or to 
their wood) 1731. b. Also applied to plants 
of other orders, resembling the true pine in 
Some respect: e.g. certain species of Lyco- 
podium or Club Moss (Festoon Pine, L. 
rupestre; Moonfruit Pine, L. lucidulum; eto.) 
1760. 3. transf. Something made of pine- 
wood: e.g. a torch, a ship, a mast. Chiefly 
poet. 1586. 4, = PINEAPPLE 2. 1661. 5. A 
figure of a pineapple or pine-cone 1790. 
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1. His Spear, to equal which the tallest P., Hewn 
on Norwegian hills, were but a wand . 2. 
Norfolk Island P., Araucaria excelsa; Norway 
P., (a) the Spruce Fir, Abies (Picea) excelsa; (b) (in 
U.S.) the N. American Red Pine, Pinus resinost 
(c) a variety of the timber of Pinus sylvest 
Nut-pine (see NUT); Red P., (a) Pinus resinosa of 
N. America; (b) (of Australia) Frenela endlicheri. 
(c) (of New Zealand) Dacrydium cupressinu 
also the timber — Riga pine; Riga P., a variety 
of the timber of Pinus sylvestris; Scotch P., 
Pinus sylvestris, commonly called Scotch FIR; 
Sugar P., Pinus lambertiana of California, which 
yields a sweet resin used for sugar; White P., 
various species with light-coloi wood, esp. the 
Norway pine or Spruce, Pinus strobus of N. 
America, and species of Frenela and Podocarpus of 
Australia, ete. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-bark, plantation, etc. : p. 
beetle, any one of various small beetles destruc- 
tive to the bark or wood of pines; -cone, the 
cone or fruit of the pine-tree; -drops, the N. 
Amer, plant Plerospora andromedea, parasitic on 
the roots of pine-trees; -finch, (a) = pine 
grosbeak; (b) = pine-siskin; p. Grosbeak, a |: 
finch, Pinicola enucleator, inhabiting pine-w 
in Europe and N. America; p. gum, a resin 
resembling sandarach, obtained from Australian 
trees of the genus Callitris or Frenela; p. hawk- 
moth, a species of hawk-moth, Sphinz pinastri, 
whose larva feeds on the pine-tree; -lizard, the 
common brown lizard of N. America, Sceloporos 
undulatus; -marten (see MARTEN); -needle, the 
needle-shaped leaf of the p.; -oil, name for 
various oils obtained from the leaves, twigs, 
wood, or resin of pine-trees; -sap, a reddish 
fleshy plant, MON hypopitys, formerly 
supposed to be parasitic on the roots of pine- 
trees; -siskin, a small N. American siskin or 
finch, Chrysomitris pinus, found in pine-woods; 
-snake, a large harmless snake of the N. Amer. 
genus Pityophis, found in pine-woods. 

ine (pein), v. [OE. pinian, corresp. to 
MLG., MDu. pinen (Du. pijnen), OHG. pinón 
(G. peinen), ON. pina; rel. to PINE sb.'] fl. 
trans. To afflict with pain or suffering; to tor- 
ment, trouble, distress. Also absol. —1724. 2. 
To exhaust or consume (a person, animal, 
ete.) by suffering of body or mind; to cause 
to languish; to wear out, emaciate; to de- 
prive or stint of food, to starve. Also with 
away, to death, eto. Now rare exc. dial. ME. 
3. intr. To languish, waste away, esp. from 
intense grief, etc., wasting disease, or want 
of sustenance 1440, b. transf. Of things: To 
lose bulk, vigour, or intensity; to languish 
1727. c. trans. with away or out: To spend 
(life, health, etc.) in pining 1725. 4. intr. To 
long eagerly; to languish with intense desire. 
Const. for, after, or inf. 1592. 5. To repine, 
fret 1687. b. (rans. To mourn (arch.) 1607. 
6. Sc. To cause (flsh) to shrink in the process 
of curing 1500. 

1. O tell him. .how my soule is Dus 1635, 3. He 
ten times pines, that pines beholding food SHAKS. 
They generally p. away..and die in a short time 
GOLDSM. c. Barristers pining a hungry life out in 
chambers THACKERAY. 4. Who died there pining 
for their native home 1748, 5. b. We. see, and p. 
our loss SWINBURNE. 

Pineal (pi-nidl, pol: nia), a. 1681. [- Fr. 
pinéal, f. L. pinea pine-cone; see -AL'.] Anat. 
Resembling a pine-cone in shape: applied to 
a small somewhat conical body (the p. body 
or p. gland), situated behind the third 
ventricle of the brain, and containing sand- 
like particles. b. Pertaining to or connected 
with the pineal body, as p. eye, ventricle 
1888. 

Pineapple, pine-apple (poi-n;m:p'l. late 
ME. If. PINE sb.“ + APPLE.] 1. The fruit of 
the pine-tree; a pine-cone. Obs. exc. dial. 
b. A figure or image of a pine-cone 1483. 2. 
The large collective fruit of the ananas, Ana- 
massa saliva; so called from its resemblance to 
a pine-cone. b. The plant which bears this, a 
native of tropical South America. 1664. 

Pimne-ba:rren, U.S. 1737. [f. PINE sb.* 
+ BARREN sb. 2 a.] A level sandy tract of 
land, scantily covered with pinetrees, chiefly 
in the Southern States. 

Pinery (poi-nori) 1758. 
-ERY.] 1, A place in which pineapples are 
grown. 2. A plantation of pine-trees 1831. 

Pine-tree. OE. = PINE sb.* 1. 
attrib, Pine-tree State, Maine, U.S., so called 
from its extensive pine-forests. 

Pinetum (poini-tóm). Pl. -a, -ums. 1842. 
[L., *pine-grove', f. pinus PINE sb.] A plan- 
tation or collection of pine-trees of various 
species, for scientific or ornamental purposes. 


lt. PINE sb. +` 
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Pi-mne-wood. 1813. [f. PINE sb.* + Woop 
sb.) 1. The wood of the pine-tree 1815. 2. A 
wood or forest of pines. 

Piney (poi-ni), pinnay (pi-ne!). Also piny. 
1857. [- Tamil pinnai or punnai, in Skr. pun- 
näga.) Name of two E. Indian resinous trees, 
Calophyllum inophyllum (N. O. Clusiacem), 
called also piney-tree, and Valeria indica 
(N.O. Dipteracez), used attrib., as in piney 
dammar, resin, varnish, the resin obtained 
from Vateria indica, also called white dam- 
mar, Indian or Malabar copal, or gum animé; 
piney oil, piney tallow, a fatty or waxy 
substance from the fruit of the same tree, 
used in making candles. 

Pin- eyed (pi-njoi:d), a. 1810. [f. PIN sb. + 
EYED ppl. d.] Applied to the long-styled 
form of a flower (esp. Primula), which shows 
the stigma resembling a pin's head, at the top 
of the corolla-tube. 

Pin-feather (pi-nfe:doa), sb. 1775. f. PIN 
sb, + FEATHER sb.] Any young feather from 
the time that it first pierces the skin, much 
in the form of a peg, until it bursts its con- 
fining sheath and expands its vanes. Hence 
Pi-n-fea:thered a. having immature feath- 
ers; also fig. 

Pin-fire, a. (ab.) 1870. U. PIN sb. + FIRE 
v. Cf. NEEDLE-GUN.] Applied to a form of 
cartridge for breech-loading guns fitted with 
a pin which, on being struck by the hammer 
of the lock, is thrust into the fulminate and 
explodes it. Also applied to a gun in which 
this is used. 

Pinfold (pi nf, sb. [Late OE. pundfald, 
f. *pund POUND sb.* + fald FOLD sb.' From 
1400 assoc. with PIND v. and PIN v. II.] A 
place for confining stray or distrained cattle, 
etc.; a pound; later, occas., a fold for sheep, 
cattle, eto. 

fig. Confin'd, and pester'd in this pin-fold here 
Mit. Hence Pi-nfold v, trans. to shut up in a p.; 
hence fig. to confine within narrow limits. 

Ping (pip) sb. 1856. [imit.] An abrupt 
ringing sound, such as that made by a rifle 
bullet in flying through the air, by à mos- 
quito, ete. So Ping v. intr. to make such a 
sound. 

Pingle (pig. Obs. exc. dial. 1523. 
[Of unkn. origin. Cf. PiGHTLE.] A small 
enclosed piece of land; à paddock, a close. 

Ping-pong (pimpen. 1900. ([imit.] A 
parlour game resembling lawn-tennis, played 
on a table with bats and celluloid balls; 80 
called from the ‘ping’ of the bat when 
striking. 

Pinguedinous (pingwe-dinos), a. 1599. 
If. L. pinguedo, -din- fatness (f. pinguis fat) 

+ -0Us.] Fatty. 

Pinguefy (pi-ngwifoi), v. Now rare. 1597. 
L. pinguefacere, f. pinguis fat; see -FY.] 
1. trans. To cause to become fat or greasy; 
also to make (soil) rich or fertile 1599. 12. 
inir. To become fat —1825. 

Pinguescent (pingwe-sént), a. 1797. L- 
pinguescent-, pr. ppl. stem of L pinguescere 
become fat, f. pinguis fat; see -ESCENT.] 
Becoming or growing fat, fattening, So 
Pingue'scence (rare). 

Pinguicula (pingwi-kiclá). 1597. [L. fem. 
(sc. planta) of pinguiculus, dim. of pinguis 
fat; see O.] 1. Bol. = BUTTERWORT. 2. 
Path. A small blotch or growth of the con- 
junctiva, usu. near the edge of the cornea 
1858. 

Pinguid (pi-ngwid), a. Now usu. joc. or 
affected. 1635. [f. L. pinguis fat; see -ID'. 
Ct. Gnavw.] Of the nature of, resembling, 
or abounding in fat; unctuous, greasy, 
oily; (of soil) rich, fertile. Also transf. 
and fig. Hence Pingui-dity, fatness, fatty 
matter. 

Pinguin (pi-ngwin). 1696. [Of unkn. 
origin.) A W. Indian plant (Bromelia 
pinguin) or its fruit; used in feyers and as an 
anthelmintic. 

Pin-head (pi-nhed), 1002. [f. PIN sb, + 
HEAD sb.] The head of a pin. Used as a 
type of something of very small size or value, 
etc. b. attrib. Resembling a pin's head; very 
small and of rounded form 1835. 

b. His sharp-nose and pin-head eyes O. W. 
HOLMES. 

Pin-hole (pi-nhósl. 1676. 1. A hole into 


PINIC 


which a pin or peg fits 1677. 2. A hole made 
by a pin; any very small aperture or perfora- 
tion 1676. 3. attrib. (in sense 2). Of the 
nature of a p. or very small aperture; of the 
size of a pin-prick 1853. 

P. camera, one with a minute hole instead of a 


lens. 

Pinic (peinik), a. 1831. E Fr. pinique, 
f. L. pinus PINE sb.*; see -I0.] Chem. Of, per- 
taining to, or derived from the pine-tree; 
spec. in p. acid, an acid (OHO) obtained 
from pine resin. 

Pinion (pi-nyon), sb.! ME. - OFr. pignon 
pl. wing-feathers, wings (now only, gable) :— 
Rom. *pinnio, -on-, augm. of L. pinna PIN 
sb. See PENNON.] 1. The distal or terminal 
segment of a bird's wing; hence (chiefly poet. 
or rhet.) a wing (always with ref. to its use for 
flight) 1440. b. Carving. The part of a wing 
corresponding to the fore-arm; formerly 
applied to the whole wing 1655. 2. fig. (In 
ref. to things poetically represented as having 
wings.) 1602. 3. The outermost feather, or 
any flight-feather, of a bird’s wing 1545. 4. 
The anterior border of an insect’s wing 1720. 

1. First a speck, and then a vulture, Till the air is 
dark with pinions Loner. 2. Hope humbly then; 
with trembling pinions soar POPE. Hence 
Pl. nioned a. having pinions or wings; winged. 

Pinion (pi-nyon), sb.' 1659. ( (O)Fr. 
pignon, alt. of tpignol :- Rom. *pineolus, f. 
L. pinea pine-cone, f. pinus PINE sb. ] Mech. 
A small cog-wheel the teeth of which engage 
with those of a larger one; also a spindle, 
&rbor, or axle, having cogs or teeth which 
engage with the teeth of a wheel. 

P, and rack, also rack and p.: see RAOR sb.* 

Pinion (pi-nyon), v. 1558. [f. PINION sb.!] 
1. trans. To cut off the pinion of one wing, or 
otherwise disable the wings, in order to 
prevent a bird from flying. (With the bird, 
or the wing, as obj.) 1577. 2. To bind the 
arms of any one; to disable by so binding; to 
shackle. (With the person, or the arms, as 
obj.) 1558. b. To bind fast fo something, or 
together 1652. 

2. transf. Yon ancient prude. . Her elbows pinion- 
ed close upon her hips COWPER. 

Pinite' (pi-n-, poi-noit). 1805. [- G. pinit 
(Karsten, 1800), from its locality, the Pini 
mine, Schneeberg, Saxony: see -ITE' 2 b.] 
Min. A hydrous silicate of aluminium and 
potassium, occurring in various crystalline 
forms. 

Pinite (poi-noit). 1857. I- Fr. pinite, f. L. 
pinus PINE sb.*; see -ITE? A a.) Chem. A crys- 
tallizable saccharine substance (C. H,O ne 

obtained from the sap of two species of pine- 
tree, Pinus lambertiana and P. sabiniana. 

Pink (pink), sb.! Now chiefly Hist. 1471. 
[7 MDu. pin(c)ke, small sea-going vessel, 
fishing-boat (whence also Fr. pinque, Sp. 
pinque, It. pinco), of unkn. origin.] A sailing- 
vessel: orig. one of small size, flat-bottomed 
and having bulging sides; later, applied to 
warships, etc. Comb. p.-stern, a stern like 
that of a p.; hence, a small vessel having a 
narrow stern. 

Pink (pink), sb.', penk (penk) 1490. 
[Of unkn. origin.] 1. A minnow. Now dial. 
2. A young salmon before it becomes a smolt; 
a samlet, parr 1533. 

Pink (pink), sb.' 1512. f. PINK v.) tl. 
A hole or eyelet punched in a garment for 
decorative purposes; also, scalloping done for 
the same purpose —1632. 12. A stab with a 
Poniard, etc. 1638. b. A shot-wound 1885. 

Pink, sb.' and a. 1573. [perh. short for 
mink-eye (see PINK-EYED d.); cf. synon. Fr. 
cillet, dim. of œil eye.] A. sb. I. 1. General 
name of various species of Dianthus (N.O. 
Caryophyllacez), esp. of D. plumarius, a 
garden plant with very numerous varieties, 
having pure white, pink, crimson, or 
variegated sweet-smelling flowers. b. Ap- 
plied with qualifying words to other species 
of Dianthus, and to other plants allied to or 
resembling the pink 1573. 2. fig. The ‘flower’ 
of excellence; the embodied perfection (of 
some good quality)1592. b. The most perfect 
condition or degree of something; the height, 
extreme 1767. fe. A beauty; an exquisite 

—1827. 

1. b. China or Chinese P., Dianthus chinensis; 
see CHINA sb.; Clove P., D. caryophyllus; see 
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CLOVE sb.; Maiden, Maidenly, or Meadow P., 
Dianthus ides; Pheasant’s eye P. = 
PHEASANT'S EYE 3; Sea P., Thrift, Síatice 
armeria; Wild P., any wild species of Dia: . 
2. Nay, I am the very pinck of curtesie SHAKS. 
b. In the very p. of the mode THACKERAY. Phr. 
In the p., in perfect health (collog. or slang). 

II. sb. use of B. 1. A light or pale red colour 
with a slight purple tinge 1846. 2. Scarlet 
when worn by fox-hunters; a scarlet hunting- 
coat, or the cloth of which it is made 1834. b. 
transf. A fox-hunter 1828. 

2. Although not in p., [I] was the best mounted 
man in the field DISRAELI. 

B. adj. lorig. attrib. use of sense I. I of the 
sb.] 1. Of the colour of the pink (sense I. 1) 
in its single natural state; of a pale or light 
red colour, slightly inclining towards purple; 
of a pale rose-colour 1720. 2. Applied to the 
colour of a hunting-coat 1857. 

Comb.: p. salt, the ammonium salt of tetrachlo- 
ride of tin, 2 NH,CL.SnCl,, used in calico-printing ; 
P. saucer, a saucer containing a pigment used to 
give a pink tint to the skin, or to garments; transf. 
the pigment itself. Hence Pi-nkish a. somewhat 
p. Pi-nkness, the quality or state of being p. 

ink, sb.“ 1634. [Of unkn. origin.] A 
yellowish or greenish-yellow pigment or 
‘lake’ obtained by the combination of a 
vegetable colouring matter with some white 
base, as a metallic oxide; as Brown p., 
French p., Dutch, English, Italian p. 

Pink, a.: see PINK sb.* B. 

Pink (pink), v.“ ME. [perh. of LDu. origin 
(cf. LG. pinken strike, peck).] 1. intr. To 
make holes; to prick, thrust, stab. Now rare. 
2. trans. To pierce, prick, or stab with any 
pointed weapon or instrument 1598. 3. To 
ornament (cloth, leather, ete.) by cutting or 
punching eyelet-holes, figures, etc.; to 
perforate; also, now, to decorate the raw 
edge of silk, etc., by scalloping and punching 
out a pattern on it. Also fo p. oul. 1503. 4. 
To adorn, deck 1558. 

2. One of them pink'd the other in a duel 
ADDISON. 

Pink (pink), v.* 1540. [= Du. pinken shut 
the eyes, wink, leer, History unkn.] 1. intr. 
a, Of the eyes: To be half shut, to blink; to 
peer, peep. Now dial. b. Of a person: To 
blink or wink; to look slyly. Now dial, 1587. 
2. P. in (of daylight, etc.): to diminish, 
draw in’. dial. 1886, 

Pink (pink), v.“ 1920. [imit.] intr. Of a 
motor-engine: To ‘knock’. 

Pinked (pinkt), ppl. a. 1598. [f. PINK v. + 
Al.] 1. Pierced, pricked, wounded; 
tattooed 1608. 2. Of cloth, leather, etc.: 
Ornamented with perforations, or (later) cut 
edges; slashed, scalloped 1598. b. Of flounces, 
frills, ribbons, etc.: Having the raw edge 
stamped or cut into scallops, jags, or narrow 
points. Often p. out. 1884. 

Pink-eye. 1795. [f. PINK a. + EYE sb.'] 
1. (Also pink-eye potato.) A variety of potato 
having pink eyes or buds. 2. A contagious 
form of influenza in the horse, so called from 
the colour of the inflamed conjunctiva. b. A 
contagious form of ophthalmia in man, 
marked by redness of the eyeball 1882. 

Pink-eyed (pi. kid), a. Obs. exc. dial. 
1519. [f. pink eyes — early Du. pinck oogen, 
i.e. pinck small (cf. Du. pink the little finger, 
eto. ), ooghen, pl. of ooghe EYE sb.'; see -ED*.] 
Having small, narrow, or half-closed eyes; 
also, squint-eyed. 

Pink-eyed, a.* It. PINK a. + EYE sb. + 
-ED*.] Having a pink or light red eye or eyes. 

Pinkie, -y (pi-nki). 1874. Dim. of PINK sb.* 

Pinking (pi-nkin), vbl. sb. 1503. [f. PINK 
v. + -ING'.] The action of PINK v. ; decorat- 
ing cloth, leather, etc., with holes, or (later) 
scalloped edges; concr. work so treated. 

Comb., as p.-iron, a sharp instrument for cutting 
out pinked borders; also joc., a sword. 

Pinkroot (pi-yk;rüt) 1763. [f. PINK sb.‘ 
+ Root.) a. The root of Spigelia marilan- 
dica, or of S. anthelmia, used as vermifuges 
and purgatives. b. The herb Spigelia 
marilandica (N.O. Loganiacez), a native of 
the Southern U.S., called Carolina Pink, 
Indian Pink, or Worm-grass; also, S. 
anthelmia, of the W. Indies and S. America 
(Demerara P.). 

JPinkster (pi-nkstoz). 


U.S. (N. V.) Also 
pingster, pinxter. 


1821. [Du. pinkster, 


PINNATIPED 
now pinksteren dat. pl.] Whitsuntide; usu. 
attrib. 


Pinzter-flower, U.S. name for Azalea nudiflora. 

Pinky (pi-nki), a. 1776. H. PINK Exi Es 
a. + I.] Tinged with or inclining to pink. 

Pin-money (pi-nmo:ni). 1697. If. PIN sb. 
II. 1 + MONEY.] A sum of money allotted by 
a man to his wife for personal expenses, esp. 
such a sum provided by a settlement, 

Pinna (pi: na). 1520. [L., var. of pina = 
Gr. niva, niva, in same sense.] Zool. A genus 
of bivalve molluses, having a large silky 
byssus or ‘beard’. 

|Pinna* (pi-ná). Pl. -æ (formerly also 
-as). 1785. [mod.L. uses of L. pinna = 
penna feather, wing, fin.] 1. Anat. The broad 
upper part of the external ear; also, the 
whole external ear 1840. 2. Bot. Hach 
primary division (leaflet, petiole with 
leaflets, or lobe) of a pinnate or pinnatifid 
leaf, esp. in ferns 1785. 3. Zool. a. The fin of 
a fish; any fin-like structure, as the flipper of 
a seal, etc. b. A wing-like expansion or 
branch in certain polyps or other inverte- 
brates. 1846. 

Pinnace (pi-nés). 1540. [- Fr. pinace, 
tpinasse (cf. med.L. (Gascon) pinacia XII, 
pinassa XIV) = It. pinaccia or $ pinaza, 
which have been referred to Rom. 
(sc. navis ship), f. L. pinus Pi 
does not account for earlier OFr. spinace, 
AFr, espynasse (XIV), late ME. spinace, AL. 
spinacium (XiV).] 1. A small light vessel, 
usually two-masted and schooner-rigged; 
often employed as a tender, scout, ete. 
Since c1700 only Hist. and poet. 2. A double- 
banked boat (usu. eight-oared) forming part 
of the equipment of a man-of-war; also 
applied to other small boats 1085. T3. fig. 
A woman; also spec. a mistress; a prostitute 
—1693. 

1, Full of flats and shoulds that our Pinnasse 
could not passe CAPT. SMITH. 

Pinnacle (pinàk'), sb. [ME. pinacle — 
OFr. pin(n)acle, (mod, pinacle) — late L. 
pinnaculum, dim. of L. pinna feather, wing, 
pinnacle; see PIN sb., -ovLr.] 1. A small 
ornamental turret, usu. terminating in & 


a p. or pinnacles; elevated on or as on a p. 
Pinnacle, v. 1656. [f. prec. sb.] 1. trans. 

To set on or as on a pinnacle; to rear as à 

pinnacle. 2. To form the pinnacle of 1818. 


Pinnate (pi-nét), a. 1727. [- L. pinnatus, 
f. pinna feather, wing; see PINNA*, -ATE 2l 
Resembling a feather; having lateral parts 
or branches on each side of a common axis. 
a. Bot. Applied to a compound leaf having a 
series of leaflets arranged on each side of kd 
common petiole, the leaflets being usu. ODD? 
site, sometimes alternate (allerni-pini E 5 
Zool. Having branches, tentacles, Or ot! 45 
lateral parts arranged on each side of an axi 
1846, Hence Pi-nnately adv. 

Pinnated (pi-ne'téd), a. 1753. 
+ pl.] 1. = prec. Chiefly Bot. 
2. Zool. Having parts like wings, 
1776. M 

P. Grouse, any bird of the genus Cupidon is 
having wing-like tufts of feathers on the neck, 
the prairie-hen of N. America, C. cupido. of 

Pinnati- (piné!-ti, pinw-ti), comb. ford 
L. pinnatus PINNATE; chiefly in, pote 
terms relating to leaves: Pinna‘tifid 45570 
a., (of a leaf) pinnately cleft or divided 6 rate 
half-way to the middle; Pinna:tilo Po? 
Pinna-tilobed (-é'ti-) adjs., pinnately Pint 
ed with rounded divisions or 0 de d 
na:tipa-rtite (-éti-) a., pinnately 
nearly to the midrib. 

Pinnatiped (pine-tiped), 
[f. mod.L. Pinnatipes, f. PINN. 
ped- foot.) Ornith. A. adj. Havi 
furnished with lobes; lobiped, 


[f. as prec. 
and Zool. 
or like fins 


PINNER 


B. sb. A pinnatiped bird; a bird of the group 
Pinnatipedes, having this character. 

Pinner’. Now local. 1495. [var. of PIN- 
DER, f. PIN v. II. 1 = PIND v.] An officer 
who impounds stray beasts. 

Pinner“. 1652. [f. PIN v. + - ER] One who 
or that which pins. 1. A coif with two long 
flaps, one on each side, pinned on and hang- 
ing down; worn by women, esp. of rank, in 
the 17th and 18th centuries. Now only Hist. 
1052. 2, dial. A pinafore or apron with a bib 
1846, 

Pinni- (pini) comb. form of L. pinna, 
penna wing, as Pinnigrade IL. -gradus 
walking] d., Zool. walking by means of fin- 
like organs or flippers, as the pinniped 
Carnivora; also as sb. a p. animal. 

Pinniform (pi-nifgam), a. 1752. f. PINNI- 
+ -FORM.] a. Having the form of, or re- 
sembling, a fin. b. = PENNIFORM. C. Of a 
pinnate form. d. Resembling the mollusc 
called Pinna (PINNA!). 

Pinniped (pi-niped), a. and sb. 1842. [- 
mod. L. Pinnipes (neut. pl. Pinnipedia), L. 
pinnapes, pennipes wing-footed, used in 
Zool. in sense *fin-footed'; f. L. pinna + pes, 
ped- foot.] A. adj. Having feet resembling 
fins, fin-footed; spec. belonging to a sub- 
order (Pinnipedia) of Carnivora, which have 
fin-like limbs or flippers. B. sb. A pinniped 
mammal; a seal or walrus. 

Pinnothere (pi-nopia), pinnotere (pi no- 
Ux) 1601. (= L. pinno-, pinoteres (-theres), 
= Gr. mwvorípns, f. miva, mi» PINNA! + 
Tnpetv to guard.] Any of the small crabs of 
the genus Pinnotheres, which commensally 
inhabit the shells of various bivalves, as 
oysters and mussels; a pea-crab. So Pin- 
nothe-rian a. and sb. 

Pinnule (pi-niul). Also (in sense 1) pinule, 
(in senses 2 and 3) pinnula (pl. -. 1594. [= 
L. pinnula, dim. of pinna plume, wing; see 
PINNA*, -ULE.] 1. Each of the two sights at 
the ends of the ‘alidade’ or index of an 
astrolabe, quadrant, etc. 2. Bot. Each of the 
secondary or ultimate divisions of a pinnate 
leaf; a subdivision of a pinna; esp. in ferns 
1776. 3. Zool. A part or organ resembling a 
small wing or fin, or a barb of a feather; spec. 
each of the lateral branches of the arms in 
erinoids 1748. Hence Pinnulate, Pin- 
nulated adjs. having pinnules. 

Pinny (pini). Nursery and colloq. abbrev. 
of PINAFORE. 

Pinnywinkles, var. PILLIWINKS. ' 

Pinocle (pi-nok']) U.S. Also -chle. 1890. 
[Of unkn. origin.] A game of cards resem- 
bling bezique; also, the occurrence of the 
queen of spades and knave of diamonds 
together in this game. 

|Pinole (pinóle) U.S. Also pino-la, 
Pinol (pino) 1853. [Amer. Sp. = Aztec 
Dinolli.] A meal made from parched corn- 
flour mixed with sweet flour of mesquit- 
beans, or with sugar and spice. 

Pinoleum (pinó"lijm). 1878. [f. L. pinus 
PINE sb.* + oleum Ot sb.] A material for 
sun-blinds, composed of slender slips or rods 
of pine-wood coated with oil-paint and 
threaded close to each other so as to form a 
sheet which can be rolled up. 

|Piüon (pinyg-n, pinyən). Also pinion. 
1851. [Sp. (pin"o-n), f. L. pinea pine-cone; 
see -00N.] The American nut-pine, Pinus 
edulis, also the species P. monophylla, P. 
parryana; the fruit or nut of these. 

Pin-prick. 1862. [f. PIN sb. II. + PRICK 
sb.] 1. The prick of a pin; a minute puncture. 
2 f: A petty annoyance, a minute irritation 

5. 

2. Policy of pin-pricks, a course of petty hostile 
acts maintained as a national or a party policy. 

Pint (point). ME. [- (O) Fr. pinte, of unkn. 
origin.] A measure of capacity for liquids 
(also for corn and other dry substances), 
equal to half a quart or z of a gallon. b. A 
vessel containing a pint; a pint-pot 1483. c. 
ellipt. A pint of ale, beer, etc. 1767. 

Pintado (pintà-do) 1002. [- Pg. (Sp.) 
pintado guinea-fowl, subst. use of pa. pple. 
(‘spotted’) of pintar :- Rom. *pinctare, f. 
*pinctus for L. pictus, pa. pple. of pingere 
paint.] fl. A kind of Eastern chintz —1727. 
2. A species of petrel, Daption capensis, also 
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called Cape Pigeon. Now p. bird, petrel. 
1611. 3. The Guinea-fowl 1666. 

Pintail (pi-nitél. 1708. [f. PIN sb. I. + 
"Tam sh. ] 1. (In full p. duck.) A species of 
duck (Dajila acuta), of which the male has the 
tail of a pointed shape, the two middle 
feathers being longer than the rest. 2. A 
Species of grouse having a pointed tail, as 
the pintailed sand-grouse (Pterocles setarius) 
of the Old World, and the pintailed or sharp- 
tailed grouse (Pediæcetes phasianellus) of N. 
America (also called p. chicken) 1879. Hence 
Pintailed a. 

Pintle (pi-nt'. [OE. pintel, dim. of a base 
repr. by OFris, LG., Du., G. pint; cf. 
cuckoo-pint (XVI), -pinlle (xv), priest's pintle 
wild arum, and see -LE.] 1. The penis. Now 
dial. or vulgar. 2. A pin or bolt; esp. one 
on which some other part turns, as in a 
hinge, ete. 1486. 

Pint-pot. 1563. A (pewter) pot containing 
a pint 1622. fh. joc. A seller of beer —1596. 

Pinto (pinto). U.S. 1807. (Sp. pinto 
pointed, mottled :- Rom. *pinctus; see 
PrNTADO.] Piebald (horse). 

Pin-wheel. 1696. [f. PIN sb. I. + WHEEL.] 
1. a. ‘A wheel in the striking train of a clock 
in which pins are fixed to lift the hammer 
(F. J, Britten). b. ‘A contrate wheel in 
which the cogs are pins set into the disk" 
(Knight). 2. A fire-work, a small catherine- 
wheel 1869. 

Piny (poi-ni), a. 1627. [f. PINE sb.: + -Y!.] 
Abounding in, covered with, or consisting of 
pine-trees; of or pertaining to a pine-tree. 

"The long low lines of p. hills RUSKIN. 

Piolet (pyolg). 1868. [Fr., prop. Savoy 
dial., dim. of piolo, app. cogn. w. Fr. pioche, 
pie.) An ice-axe used by Alpine climbers. 

Pioneer (paijOni’-1), sb. 1523.  [orig. 
pion(mer — Fr. pionnier, OFr, paonier, 
peon(n)ier, f. paon, peon; see PAWN sb.', PEON. 
Orig. stressed pi-oner, the suffix being later 
assim. to -EER.] 1. Mil. One of a body of 
foot-soldiers who march with or in advance 
of an army or regiment, having spades, 
pickaxes, etc., to dig trenches, and clear and 
prepare the way for the main body. +2. gen. 
A digger, excavator; a miner —1040. 3. fig. 
One who goes before to prepare the way; one 
who begins some enterprise, course of action, 
ete.; an original investigator, explorer, or 
worker; an initiator (of) 1605. 

3. The great p. of Arctie travel, Sir Edward 
Parry 1856. 

Pioneer, v. 1780. [f. prec. sb.) 1. intr. 
To aet as pioneer; to prepare the way as à 
pioneer. 2. (rans. To prepare, clear, open (a. 
way, road, ete.) as a pioneer (lif. and fig.) 
1704. 3. To act as a pioneer to, be the 
pioneer of; to prepare the way for 1819. 

Pious (poi-os), a. 1002. [f. L. pius dutiful, 
pious + -ous. Cf. Fr. ie (XVI), which may 
have been the immediate source.] 1. ‘Care- 
ful of the duties owed by created beings to 
God' (J.); devout, godly, religious. b. Of 
fraud and the like: Practised for the sake of 
religion or for a good object, or ‘under the 
appearance of religion’ (J.); see also FRAUD 
sb. 1637, 2. Faithful to the duties naturally 
owed to parents, friends, superiors, etc.; 
dutiful, duteous. Of persons (also of birds), 
or actions, ete. Now rare or arch. 1626, 

1. Campbell is a good man, a Ri man..he never 
passes a church without pulling of his hat 

OHNSON. Old p. tracts, and Bibles bound in 
wood CRABBE. P. founder, the founder of a 
college or other endowment for the glory of God 
and the good of men. b. He sought the presence 
of his deare brother Benjamin by a p. kind of 
fraud 1637. 2. With..p. care She e aged 
gossip led KEATS. Hence Pi-ous-ly av 

Pip (pip), sb. late ME. I- MLG. pip, MDu. 
pippe (pipse, whence G. pips), reduced form 
corresp. to OHG. pfiffiz :- WGme. *pipit — 
med.L. *pip(p)ita, presumably alt. of L. 
pituita (see PrTUITARY).] A disease of poultry 
and other birds, characterized by the 
secretion of a thick mucus in the mouth and 
throat, often with a white scale on the tip of 
the tongue (often applied to this scale itself). 
b. Applied (usu. joc.) to various diseases in 
human beings; also to any depressed state 
of mind. late ME. 

b. The children ill with the p., or some con- 
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founded thing THACKERAY. Phr. To give (or 
have) the p. 

Pip, sb.* 1596. [orig. peep, still used dial.; 
cf. dial. ship for sheep. Of unkn. origin.) 1. 
Each of the spots on playing-cards, dice, or 
dominoes. 2. A spot or speck; spec. a spot on 
a spotted dress fabric; pl. specks appearing to. 
dance before the eye. Now dial. 1676. 3. 
Gardening. Each single blossom of a clustered 
inflorescence, esp. in the cowslip and polyan- 
thus 1753. 4. Each of the rhomboidal seg- 
ments of the surface of a pine-apple 1833. 5. 
collog. A star on an army officer’s uniform, 
indicating his rank 1919, 

Pip, sb.“ 1598. [Shortening of PIPPIN.] t1. 
= PIPPIN 2. —1601. 2. = PIPPIN 1. 1797. 

Pip, sb.* 1920. Signallers’ name for the 
letter P, used in abbrev., as pip emma, P.M. 

Pip, v. 1059. [In sense 1 app. var. of 
PEEP v.' (cf. dial. ship for sheep, kip for 
keep) Sense 2 is perh. a distinct word of 
imit. origin; cf. Cup v.] 1. intr. To chirp, 
asa young bird. 2. trans. To crack (the shell 
of the egg), as a young bird. 

Pip, v.* collog. or slang. 1880. [f. Prp sb." 
(or ) taken fig.; cf. PI v.?] trans. To 
blackball; to defeat, beat; to hit with a shot. 

Pipa (pipi: poi-pa). Also pipal. 1718. 
[- Surinam Negro pipdl masc., pipd fem.) 
The Surinam toad (noted for its manner of 
hatching its young; see quot.); hence in 
Zool. the genus of tailless batrachians of 
which this is the only species. 

The male Pipa,..as soon as the eggs are laid, 
pues them on the back of the female, and 
fecundates them. The skin of her back. forms 
cellules, in which the eggs are hatched, and where 
the young pass their tadpole state 1838. 

Pipage (poi-péd3). Also pipeage. 1612. 
[f. PIPE sb.' + -AGE.] The conveyance of 
water, gas, petroleum, etc. by means of 
pipes; the laying down of pipes for this 
purpose; such pipes collectively. 

Pipe (poip) sb.' [OE. pipe = OFris., 
MLG., MDu. pipe (Du. pijp), OHG. pfifa (G. 
pfeife), ON. pipa : Gmo. *pipa — Rom. 
*pipa, f. L. pipare (Varro) peep, chirp, of 
imit. origin; reinforced in ME. by (O)Fr. 
pipe.] I. A musical tube. 1. A musical wind- 
instrument consisting of a single tube of 
reed, straw, or (now usu.) wood, blown by 
the mouth. b. Each of the tubes (of wood or 
metal) by which the sounds are produced in 
an organ; see ORGAN-PIPE 1440. c. Naut. The 
boatswain’s whistle; the sounding of this as 
& call to the crew 1638. d. pl. — Bagpipes. 
Also poet, in sing. 1700. 2. transf. The voice, 
esp. in singing; the song or note of a bird, 
ete. 1580. 

1. Their scrannel Pipes of wretched straw MILT, 
2. Thy small p. Is as the maidens organ, shrill, and 
sound SHAKS. The earliest p. of half-awaken’d 
birds TENNYSON. 

IL. A cylindrical tube or stick for other pur- 
poses. 1, A hollow cylinder of wood, metal, 
etc., for the conveyance of gas, water, 
vapour, etc., or for other purposes; a tube 
OE. 2. fa. The account of a sheriff or other 
minister of the Crown, as sent in and en- 
rolled at the Exchequer. [AFr.] b. The 
department of the Exchequer that drew up 
the ‘pipes’, or enrolled accounts, of sheriffs 
and others (= pipe-office) 1455. 3. A tubular 
organ, passage, canal, or vessel in an animal 
body; applied now esp. to the respiratory 
passages. Usu. in pl. late ME. 4. Mining 
and Geol. (a) A vein of ore of a more or less 
cylindrical form; also called pipe vein, 
pipe-work. (b) A vertical cylindrical hollow 
filled with sand or gravel, occurring in a 
stratum of chalk; also called sand-pipe or 
sand-gall. (c) The vertical eruptive channel 
which opens into the crater of a voleano. 
(d) Each of the vertical cylindrical masses of 
blue rock in which diamonds are found 
embedded in S. Africa (see KIMBERLITE). 
1607. 5. Each of the channels of a decoy for 
wild fowl 1634. 

2. b. The Office of the Clerk of the Pipe 1455. 
3. He loves to clear his Pipes in good Air (to make 
use of his own phrase) ADDISON. 

III. A narrow tube of clay, wood, ete., with 
a bowl at one end, for drawing in the smoke 
of tobacco (or other narcotic or medicinal 
substance); also, a quantity of tobacco which 
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fills the bowl; a pipeful. (See TOBACCO-PIPE.) 
1594. 

Happy mortal! he who knows Pleasure which a 
P. bestows 1736. P. of peace, the CALUMET of the 
American Indians. Also allusively Queen's 
CRM. P., joc. name for a furnace at the London 

locks, used formerly for burning contraband 
tobacco, now for burning tobacco-sweepings, eic. 
To put a person's p. out, to take the ‘shine’ out of, 
ext gut Put that in your p. and smoke it, put 
up with that if you can. 

ib. and Comb.: p.-dream U.S., a fantastic 
notion likened to a dream produced by opium- 
smoking; -light, a strip of paper folded or twisted 
for lighting a p., a spi major, the chief player 
of a band of ipe-players; -metal, an alloy of 
tin and lead, with or without zinc, used for organ- 
pipes; -office, the office of the Clerk of the P. in 
the Exchequer (see LI. 2); -ore, iron ore (limonite) 
in vertical pillars, imbedded in clay; -organ, an 
organ with pipes, esp. as dist. from a reed-organ ; 
rack, (a) in an organ, a wooden shelf with per- 
forations by which the pipes are supported; (5) a 
rack for tobacco-pipes; -stopper, a small plug 
for compressing the tobacco in the bowl of a N 
p. vein (Mining): see II. 4 a; -vine, a name for 
the N. American plant Aristolochia sipho, from 
the shape of the flowers and the twining growth 
(also called Dutchman's pipe); -work (Mining), a 
p. vein of ore; -wrench, a tool with one jaw tixed 
on à shank and the other movable on a pivot, for 
gripping a p. when turned in one direction 
round it, 

Pipe, sb.* late ME. [- AFr. pipe, AL. pipa 
(XIII); spec. use of prec. in the sense ‘tubular 
or cylindrical vessel'.] A large cask with its 
contents (wine, beer, cider, beef, fish, eto.), 
or as à measure of capacity, equivalent to 
half a tun, or 2 hogsheads, or 4 barrels, i.e. 
usu. containing 105 imperial gallons. Some- 
times identified with Burr sb.* 1. 

Pipe (poip), v.“ (In branch I OE. pipian — 
L. pipare in med.L. sense ‘blow a pipe’, f. 
pipa PrPE sb. In branch II ME. pipe - OFr. 
piper — L. pipare; see PIPE sb. 1] I. 1. intr. 
To blow or play on a pipe. b. To whistle, as 
the wind, a man, a bird: see II. 2. trans. To 
play (a tune, music) upon a pipe. late ME. 
b. transf. To lead by the sound of a pipe; to 
entice or decoy, as wild fowl 1546. 3. Naut. 
‘To summon, as a boatswain the crew, to 
some duty, or to a meal, by sounding the 
pipe or whistle. (trans. and intr.) 1706. 

1. We have pyped vnto you, and ye have nott 
daunsed TINDALE Luke 7:32. 2. Piping down the 
valleys wild, Piping songs of pleasant glee BLAKE. 
3. The hands just been piped to breakfast 
Bud To p. away, down, to dismiss by sounding 
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II. ti. intr. To utter a shrill and weak 
sound; to cheep, squeak, peep. Repl. by 
PEEP v. 1483. 2. Variations of sense II. 1, 
infl. by sense I. 1. a. To whistle: said of the 
wind, a man, a marmot; also to hum or buzz 
shrilly; to whistle or whizz as a bullet 1513. 
b. To whistle or sing as a bird 1591. c. To 
talk loud and shrilly 1784. d. To weep, to 
ery. collog. or slang. 1797. 3. trans. To utter 
a. in a cheeping voice, as a mouse; b. in a 
loud shrill or clear voice, as a bird, a singer, 
or speaker. late ME. 4. To p. one's eye or 
eyes (orig. Naut. slang): to shed tears, weep, 
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. a. le roc! Winds are Piping loud MILT, 
b. The thrush p from the hawthorn 1822. 3. 
The boys piped out an hi ‘THACKERAY. 


III. Pugilistic slang. (intr. To pant from 
violent exertion or exhaustion 1814. IV. P. 
up. a. trans. To begin to play or sing, strike 
up.late ME. b. intr. To speak up in a piping. 
voice; to rise, as the wind 1889. 

Pipe (poip) v. 1788. [t. PIPE 8b. ] I. 
trans. Gardening. To propagate (pinks, etc.) 
by cuttings taken off at a joint of the stem. 
II. To trim or ornament (a dress, etc.), to 
ornament (a cake, etc.), with piping 1841. 
III. 1. trans. To furnish or supply with pipes 
1884. 2. To convey (water, gas, oil, etc.) 
through or by means of pipes 1889. 3. 
Mining. To direct a jet of water from a pipe 
upon (gravel, etc.): see HYDRAULIC a. 1; to 
supply with water for this purpose 1882. 

Pi-pe-clay, sb. 1779. A fine white kind of 
clay, which forms a ductile paste with water; 
used for making tobacco-pipes, and (esp. by 
soldiers) for cleaning white trousers, etc. 
Hence allus., excessive attention to the 
minutim of dress and appearance in the 
management of regiments. Hence Pipe- 
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clay v. trans. to whiten with pipe-clay; fig. 
to put into spick-and-span order. 

Piped (poipt) ppl. a. 1520. [f. PIPE sb.' 
and v.“ + -ED.] 1, Furnished with a pipe or 
pipes; having the form of a pipe, tubular. 2. 
Formed into, or ornamented with, piping 
1884. 3. Conveyed by pipes 1883. 

Pi:pe-fish. 1769. IPE sb. ] A fish of 
the genus Syngnathus or family Syngnathide, 
having a long slender body and a long snout. 

Pipeful (poi-pful). 1605. If. PIPE sb. and * 
+ -FUL.] 1. (f. PIPE sb.*] A quantity (of 
liquor, etc.) sufficient to fill a pipe or large 
cask. rare. 2. It. PIPE sb.] A quantity (of 
tobacco, etc.) sufficient to fill the bowl of a 
pipe 1613. 

Pipe-layer (poi-p,lé:oa). 1851. [f. PIPE 
Sb.“ + LAYER sb.] a. A workman who lays 
pipes for the conveyance of water, gas, etc. 
b. U.S. political slang. One who schemes to 
procure corrupt votes. So Pi-pe-lay:ing 
1848. 

Pi-pe-line. 1883. A conduit of iron pipes 
for conveying petroleum from the oil-wells 
to the market or refinery, or for supplying 
water to a town or district. 

Pipemouth (poi-pmaup). [Cf. PrPE-FISH.] 
A fish of the genus Fistularia or family 
Fistulariidz, characterized by a long pipe- 
like snout. 

Piper (pol. pon). (OE. pipere, f. pipe PIPE 
8b.'; see -ER'.) 1. One who plays on a pipe 
(esp. a strolling musician), in Scotland spec. a 
bagpiper. 2. Pop. name for several kinds of 
fish; esp. u species of gurnard, Trigla lyra, 
so called from the sound it makes when 
caught; in New Zealand, the garfish 1001. 
3. A broken-winded horse; cf. roarer 1831. 

1. Let's haue a dance.. Strike vp Pipers SHAKS. 
Phr. To pay the p., i.e. for piping to lead the 
dance; hence, to defray the cost, or bear the loss, 
incident to some proceeding; Londoners had paid 
the p., and should choose the tune 1895. 

Piperaceous (pipéré'-fos), a. 1674. (t. L. 
piper PEPPER 4 -ACEOUS.] fa. Of the nature 
of pepper; pungent. b. Hot. Belonging to the 
N.O. Piperacew, the pepper tribe (typical 
genus Piper; see PEPPER). 

Piperazine (pi-périzoin). 1891. f. L. 
piper PEPPER + AZ(OTE + -INE*.] Pharm. A 
compound allied to spermin, chemically 
diethylenediamine. 

Piperic (piperik) a. 1800. [f. L. piper 
PEPPER + -10.] Chem. Pertaining to or 
derived from pepper; in p. acid, an acid 
obtained by boiling piperine with potash. 

Piperidine (piperidoin) 1857. [f. L. piper 
PEPPER + -IDE + -INE*] Chem. ‘A volatile 
base (CHN) produced by the action of 
alkalis on piperine’ (Watts). 

Piperine (pi-péroin). 1820. [t. as prec. + 
CINE*.] Chem. An alkaloid obtained from 
species of pepper (Piper nigrum and P. 
longum), crystallizing in colourless prisms. 

Pi-pe-roll. 1612. [f. PIPE sh. II. 2 + ROLL 
8b.) The Great Roll of the Exchequer, 
comprising the various ‘pipes’, or enrolled 
accounts, of sheriffs and others for a financial 
year. 

Pi-pe-stone. 1809. (f. PIPE sb. + STONE.) 
= CATLINITE. 

Pipette (pipe-t) 1839. [- Fr. pipette, dim. 
of pipe PIPE sb. ; see -ETTE.] A small pipe or 
tube, used (esp. in chemistry, etc.) to transfer 
or measure small quantities of a liquid or 
gas. 

Pipewort (poi-pwiat). 1806. If. PIPE sb.' 
+ Wonr'.] Any plant of the genus Eriocaulon 
of aquatic or marsh herbs allied to grasses, 
with a membranous tube surrounding the 
ovary. 

Piping (pai-pin), vòl. sb. ME. If. PIPE 
v. + -ING',] The action of PrPE v. I. Play- 
ing on a pipe; the music of pipes or wind- 
instruments. 2. The utterance of a shrill 
sound, or the sound itself (see PrPE v.' IL.) 
A 3. Weeping, crying. slang or collog. 

Pi-ping, vòl. sb.* 1660. [f. PR v.' and 
sb. + -ING'.] 1. The action of PIPE v.*, q.v. 
2. Dressmaking. The trimming or ornamenta- 
tion of the edge of stuff or the seams of a 
garment, by means of a fine cord enclosed 
in a pipe-like fold; concr., the tubular kind 
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of trimming thus formed 1858. 3. Con- 
fectionery. The action or art of ornamenting 
cakes, etc. with cord-like lines of sugar; 
concr. the lines so used 1883. 

Pi-ping, ppl. a. late ME. If. PR v.! + 
-ING*.] 1. Playing on a pipe 1638. b. Cha- 
racterized by piping, i.e. the music of the 
pastoral pipe (as dist. from martial music); 
in the Shakespearian phr. p. time(s) of peace 
1594. 2. Sounding shrilly; whistling 1002. 
3. quasi-adv. in phr. p. hot, so hot as to 
make a piping or hissing sound as a dish 
freshly cooked; hissing hot; hence gen. very 
hot. late ME. b. fig. Fresh, just come out 
1607. 

2. P. bullfinch, a bullfinch trained to whistle a 
tune; p. crow, the Australian genus Gymnorhina; 
P. hare, the pika or calling hare, Lagomys; p. 
Plover, ZEgialies melodus, of N. America. 

Pipistrelle, -el (pipistre]), 1771. [= Fr. 
pipistrelle — It. pipistrello, alt. of vipistrello, 
repr. L. vespertilio bat, f. vesper evening.) 
A small species of bat, Vesperugo pipistrellus, 
common in Europe. 

Pipit (pi. pit). 1768. [prob. imitative of 
the bird's note.] Any bird of the genus 
Anthus or several allied genera of the family 
Motacillide, having a general resemblance 
to larks. 

Pipkin (pi-pkin). 1665. (Of unkn. origin.) 
A small earthenware pot or pan, used chiefly 
in cookery, (Formerly including metal pots. 
Now local) Hence Pi:pkinet, a small p. 

Pipperidge (pi-perids), 1538, [Of unkn. 
origin.] 1. A local name of the Barberry, fruit 
or shrub, 2. = PEkPPERIDGE 2. 1828. 

Pippin (pi pin). IME. pepin, pipin (whence 
AL. pipina xv) - OFr. pepin (mod. pepin, 
pépin), rel. to synon. Sp. pepita, It. pippolo, 
pipporo, based on obscure Rom. *pipp-.] 
1. The seed of certain fruits, including those 
now called pips, and others, Obs. exc. m. 
dial. 2. The name of numerous varieties of 
apple, late ME. 3. Applied to a person (slang) 
1004. 4. attrib., as p. face, a round red face 
1598. 

Pipsissewa (pipsisiwa). 1818. [Algon- 
quian (Cree pipipissekweu).] A low creeping 
evergreen with whitish flowers, Chimaphila 
umbellata (N. O. Ericacew or Pyrolacea), also 
called Prinoe's pine. Also, the leaves of this 
used as a diuretic and tonic. 

Pi-p-squeak. slang. 1910. [Symbolic and 
imit.] 1. An insignificant or contemptible 
person or thing. 2. A shell distinguished by 
its sound in flight 1916, i 

Pipy (pol pi), a. 1724. [f. PIPE sb.! + v..] 
Containing pipes; of the form of a pipe. 

Piquancy (pi-kinsi). 1664. [f. next; see 
-ANOY.] The quality of being piquant, in vari- 
ous senses; sharpness; appetizing flavour; 


ete. 

Piquant (pikünt) a. (sb. 1521. [- Fr 
piquant, pr. pple, of piquer; see PIQUE v] 
1. That pierces or stings; keen, trenchant; 
severe, bitter. Chiefly fig. Obs. or arch. 2. 
Agreeably pungent of taste; sharp, stinging, 
biting; appetizing 1645. 3, fig. That stimu- 
lates or excites keen interest or curiosity; 
pleasantly stimulating or disquieting 1095. 
B. sb. rare. That which is piquant. a. A 
hedgehog’s prickle; b. A piquant dish; & 
whet. 1835. 3 
2. As p. to the Tongue as Salt it self ADDISON. d 
She disapproved entirely of the p. neatness fe 
Caroline’s costume C. BRONTÉ. That picquan' 
letter-writer, Madame de Sévigné 1873. ence 
Pi-quantly adv. pestis 

Pique (pik), sb. 1532. [- Fr. pique, i 
piquer; see PIQUE v.] 1. A personal quarre 
between two or more persons; ill-feeling, 
animosity, enmity. 2. A feeling of anger, 
resentment, or ill-will, ere 2 some 
slight or ii ; offence taken 2. 
uh iE had turned monk in a momen- 
tary fit of p. FREEMAN. AS une 

Pique (pik), sb.* 1008. [- Fr. pic, in Same 
sense, of unkn. origin.) In piquet, the win- 
ning of thirty points on cards and play, Ur 
fore one's opponent begins to count, entitling 
the player to begin his score at sixty. 

Pique (pike, pik), sb. 1748. [- SP. 
Amer. — Quichua piqui, piki.] = CHIGOE. 

Pique, sb.“ 1826. Erron. f. PEAK sb.? 

Pique (pik), v.' 1004, - Fr. piquer prick, 
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sting, irritate, se piquer take offence :- Rom. 
*piccare. See Pick v.] I. trans. To irritate; 
to offend by wounding pride or vanity 1671. 
2. trans. To excite to action by arousing envy, 
rivalry, jealousy, etc.; to arouse, awake 
(curiosity, interest). fb. refl. To put oneself 
on one's mettle. 1698. 13. absol. or intr. 
To arouse à feeling of pique; to stimulate 
—1710. 4, reji. (rarely intr.). To take pride in, 
plume oneself on. Const. on, upon, rarely 
at, in(= Fr. se piquer de.) 1705. 

1. A little picqued by the excess of his mirth 1796. 
2. You have piqued my curiosity 1870. 3. Every 
Verse hath something in it that piques ADDISON. 
4. Men who are thought to p. themselves upon 
their wit POPE. 

Pique, v.“ 1659. [f. PIQUE sh.] In Piguet: 
a. trans. To score a pique against (one’s oppo- 
nent). b. intr, To score a pique. 

Piqué (pi-ke), sb. (a.) 1852. [Fr., subst. 
use (‘quilted work, quilting’) of pa. pple. of 
piquer prick, pierce, back-stitch.] A rather 
stiff cotton fabric woven in a strongly ribbed 
or raised pattern; quilting. b. The raised 
pattern of such a fabric 1890. B. ppl. a. 
Inlaid (with little points of gold, ete.). Also 
as sb. = p. work (a) decorative needlework 
in which a pattern is formed by stitching; (b) 
ornamental work in tortoise-shell, etc., 
formed by means of minute inlaid designs 
traced in points of gold, etc. 

Piquet (pike-t, pi-két). Also picket, pic- 
quet, eto. 1646. I- Fr. piquet, tpicquet (XVI), 
of unkn. origin.] A card-game played by two 
persons with a pack of 32 cards (the low cards 
from the two to the six being excluded). 

\|Pir (pi 1). 1072. [Pers., = old man.] A 
Moslem saint; also, a holy place. 

Piracy (poi"rüsi). 1552. [- AL. piratia, f. 
pirata PRATE + -ia -v see -ACY.] The ac- 
tion or praotice of a pirate. 1. Robbery and 
depredation on the sea or navigable rivers, 
or by descent from the sea upon the coast, 
by persons not holding a commission from a 
civilized state; with a and pl., an instance of 
this. 2. fig. Infringement of rights conferred 
by à patent or copyright 1771. 

Piragua (piree-gwa). Also (arch.) peria:gua. 
1609. [- Sp. piragua - Carib piragua dug-out; 
alt. by assoc. of the first syll. with peri- and 
petty (e.g. tpetliagua XVII, etc.).] 1. A long 
narrow canoe hollowed from the trunk of a 
single tree. 2. An open flat-bottomed 
schooner-rigged vessel; a sort of two-masted 
sailing-barge 1607. 

Piranha (pirà-n'à). 1869. [Pg.] Now the 
more usual form of PERAT. 

Pirate (poi"rét) sb. ME. [- L. pirata — 
Gr. maparís, f. sepüv attempt, attack, getpa 
attempt, trial.] 1, One who robs and plun- 
ders on tho sea, ete.; a sea-robber, 2. transf. 
A vessel employed in piracy or manned by 
pirates; a pirate-ship 1600. 3. Any one who 
roves about in quest of plunder; one who 
robs with violence; a marauder, despoiler 
1526. 4, fig. One who appropriates or repro- 
duces without leave, for his own benefit, a 
composition, idea, or invention that he has 
no right to; esp. one who infringes on the 
copyright of another 1701. 5, An omnibus 
which infringes on the recognized routes; 
now often applied to any omnibus owned by 
a private firm or person. Also transf. The 
driver of such an omnibus. 1889. b. altrib. 
and Comb., as p.-ship, etc. P. bus, omnibus 
(see 5). 

1. Notable Pyrate, thou salt-water Theefe SHAKS. 
3. Pirates of the desert 1850. 4. In 1599 two of 
them [Shakespeare's Sonnets] were printed by 
the p. Jaggard 1887. 

Pirate (poi’-rét), v. 1574. [t. prec. sb.] 1. 
trans. To practise piracy upon; to rob, plun- 
der. 2. intr. To play the pirate, practise 
Piracy 1685. 3. fig. (rans. To appropriate or 
reproduce (the work or invention of another) 
without authority, for one's own profit 1706. 
uL had no right to p. a peculiar trade mark 


Piratic (poire-tik), a. 1640. [- L. piraticus 
= Gr. netparixds, f. meparís pirate; see o.] 
ot or pertaining to a pirate or pirates; like a 
pirate. P. war, that waged by Pompey 
against the pirates in the Mediterranean. 

Piratical (poirz-tikál) a. 1565. [f. as prec. ; 
see -ICAL.] I. Of or pertaining to a pirate or 
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piracy; of the nature of, characterized by, 
given to, or engaged in piracy; pirate-like 
1579. b. fig. Given to literary piraey, etc. 
1736. 2. Obtained by piracy; pirated 1505. 

1. The Moors established the p. states of Algiers 
and Tunis 1872. b. P. publishers 1877. 2. Two 
legal editions—two p. ones 1838. So Pira-tically 
adv. 1549. 

Pirl (pial, Sc. pil), v. arch., Sc. and dial. 
1500. [Of unkn. origin. See PURL sb.', v.*] 
1. trans. To twist, wind, or spin (threads, etc.) 
into a cord; now esp. dial. to twist (horsehair) 
into fishing-lines, etc. 2. To cause to revolve, 
to spin. Also infr. To spin. 1791. 

Pirn (pdm, Se. pirn). Now Se. and dial. 
late ME. [Of unkn. origin.) 1. A weaver's 
bobbin, spool, or reel 1440. b. A reel of sew- 
ing cotton 1820. 2. Any device like a reel, or 
used for winding; esp. a fishing-reel 1782. 

Pirogue (piró"g) Also per(i)que, pe- 
riogue, piroque. 1666, [- Fr. pirogue, prob. 
- Galibi, the Carib dialect of Cayenne.] 
Another form of PrRAGUA; extended to local 
kinds of open boats, with or without sails. 

Pirouette (piruet), sb. 1706. [- Fr. 
pirouette, (cf. tpirouet teetotum, etc.), of 
unkn. origin.] 1. The act of spinning round 
on one foot, or on the point of the toe, as 
performed by ballet-dancers. 2, In the 
manége: ‘A turn or cireumvolution which a 
horse makes, without changing his ground’ 
(Chambers) 1727. 80 Piroue'tte v. intr. to 
dance a p., spin or whirl on the point of the 
toe; to move with a whirling motion. 

Pirrie, -y (piri). Now only dial. late ME. 
[app. imit.] A blast of wind; a squall; a 
sudden storm of wind, ‘half a gale’. 

Pis aller (pizale). 1070. [Fr., f. pis worse 
+ aller go; based on phr. au pis aller ‘at the 
worst procedure'.] The worst that can be, 
or can happen; what one accepts when one 
can do no better; a last resource. 

Piscary (pi-sküri). 1474. [7 med. L. piscaria 
fishing rights, n. pl. used subst. of L. pís- 
carius pertaining to fishing, f. piscis fish; see 
-ARY'.] 1, The right of fishing (as a thing 
owned) Now usu. in common of p. 2. ^ 
place where fish may be caught; a fishing- 
ground 1625. 

1. Common of p. is a liberty of fishing in another 
man's water, in common with the owner of the 
soil, and perhaps also with others 1880. 

Piscation (piskéfon). rare. 1624. [-late 
L. piscatio, f. piscat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
piscari fish, f. piscis fish; see -ION.] Fishing. 

Piscator (piské^-toz, -. 1653. [L., f. as 
prec.; see -OR 2.] A fisherman; an angler. 

Piscatory (piskütori) a. 1633. [- L. 
piscatorius adj., f. piscator; see prec., -ORY*.] 
1. Of or pertaining to fishers or to fishing. 
So Piscato-rial a. 2. Employed in or addict- 
ed to fishing 1661. 

1. P. ring, the signet ring worn by the pope as 
successor of St. Peter (cf. Matt. 4:19, etc.). 

Pisces (pi-siz). late ME. [L., pl. of piscis 
fish.] 1. Astron. The twelfth zodiacal constel- 
lation, the Fishes; also the twelfth sign of the 
Zodiac (orig. coincident with the constella- 
tion) which the sun enters about Feb. 20. 
2. Zool. Fishes, as a class of Vertebrata 1841. 

Pisciculture (pisikpltiü, -tfox). 1859. f. 
L. piscis fish, after agriculture, ete. Cf. Fr. 
pisciculture, possibly the souree.] The 
breeding, rearing, and preserving of (living) 
fish by artificial means. Hence Piscicu‘l- 
tural d.; -ly adv. Piscicu‘Iturist, a person 
engaged or interested in p. 

Pisciform (pi-sifgam), a. 1828. [f. L. piscis 
fish + -FoRM.) Having the form of a fish. 

Piscina (pisi-na, pisobná). Pl. -, -as. 
1599. [- L. piscina fishpond, in med. L. in 
sense 2, f. piscis fish.] 1. A fishpond; a pond, 
basin, or pool; among the ancient Romans, a 
bathing-pond. 2. Eccl. A perforated stone 
basin for carrying away the ablutions, 
generally placed in a niche on the south side 
of the altar 1793. 

Piscine (pi-sin, pisin), sb. ME. LE (O)Fr. 
piscine — L. piscina; see prec.] = PISCINA 
1,2. 

Piscine (pisoin), a. 1799. [f. L. piscis 
fish; see -INE'.] Of, pertaining to, of the 
nature of, or characteristic of a fish or fishes. 


Piscivorous (pisi-vóros), a. 1668. [f. L. 
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piscis fish + -vonovs.] Fish-eating; ichthyo- 
phagous, 

\(Pisé (pi-ze). 1797. [Fr., subst. use of pa. 
pple. of piser beat, pound (earth) :- L. 
pinsare.] Stiff clay or earth kneaded, or 
mixed with gravel, used for building cot- 
tages, walls, ete., by being rammed between 
boards which are removed as it hardens; 
also, this mode of building. Also attrib, 

Pisgah (pizgá). 1650. [- Heb. pisgah 
'eleft'.] The name of a mountain east of 
Jordan, whence Moses was allowed to view 
the Promised Land (Deut. 3:27); hence al- 
lusively, esp. attrib., as P. glance, prospect, 


view. 
Pish (pif), int. and sb. 1592. [A natural 
exclamation. Cf. PsHAW.] A. int. An 


exclam. expressing contempt, impatience, or 
disgust. B. sb. The utterance of this exclam. 
1594. Hence Pish v. intr. to say ‘pish’ (often 
with at); trans. to say ‘pish’ to. 

Pisiform (poi-sifgam, pi-zi-), a. (sb.) 1767. 
[- mod. L. pisiformis, f. pisum PEA'; see 
-FORM.] A. adj. Pea-shaped; of small globular 
form. B. sb. Short for p. bone. (Also in L. 
form pisiforme.) 1808. 

A. P. bone (Anat.), a small pea-shaped bone of 
the upper row of the carpus. P, iron-ore, iron-ore 
occurring in small concretions like peas, 

Pismire (pissmoi»i). Obs. exc. dial. (ME. 
pissemyre, f. Piss + mire ant (prob. of 
Scand. origin; cf. Da. myre, and L. formica, 
Gr. uipun£); so called from the urinous smell 
of an ant-hill.] An ant. b. fig. Applied con- 
tempt. to a person 1569, 

Pisolite (pi-zoleit, poi-sd-). 1708. [- mod. L. 
pisolithus, f. Gr. mícos, -ov peu + -LITE.) 
= PrASTONE. Hence Pisoli-tic a. of the 
nature of, consisting of, or resembling p. 

Piss (pis), sb. Not now in polite use. late 
ME. If. next.) Urine, ‘water’. E 

Piss (pis, v. Not now in polite use. I- 
(O)Fr. pisser :- Rom. *pišare, of imit. 
origin.) 1. infr. To urinate, make water. Also 
transf. 2. trans. To discharge as or with the 
urine. Also transf. and fig. ME. 3. To wet 
with urine; to put out (fire) in this way ME. 

Pissabed (pi'săbed). Obs. exe. dial. 1565. 
[f. Piss v. + ABED, from its diuretic property. 
After Fr. pissenlit.] The dandelion. 

Pissasphalt (pisæsfælt). Also in alien 
forms. 1001. [- L. pissasphaltus (Pliny) — 
Gr. mwwoác$aAros, f. aicoa pitch + doch 
ASPHAUT.] A semi-liquid variety of bitumen, 
mentioned by ancient writers. 

Pist, var. Pst. 

Pistachio (pista-fio, -A- t %, „. io), late 
ME. [xv pistace — OFr, pistace (mod. 
pistache), superseded (xv1) by Sp. pistacho, 
It. pistaccio, All -L. pislacium Gr. moráktov, 
worden (nut and tree) — Pers. pistah.) 1. 
(Also p. nut.) The ‘nut’ or dry drupe of 
Pistacia vera (see b), or its edible kernel, of a 
greenish colour. 1533. b. (Also p. tree) The 
tree Pistacia vera (N. O. Anacardiacee), a 
native of Western Asia. late ME. 2, (Also p. 
green.) A green colour like that of the pis- 
tachio nut. Also attrib. or as adj. 1701. 3. 
altrib., as p. green (sb. and adj.), nut, tree, 
etc. 1598. 

Pistacia (pisté'-s'a). late ME. [Late L., = 
pistachio tree, f. Gr. norden; see prec.) The 
pistachio tree = prec. 1 b; in Bot. the name of 
the genus, including also the mastic-tree and 
the terebinth; the species are collectively 
called turpentine-trees. tb. = prec. 1 a 1583. 

Pistacite (pi-stüsoit). 1828. l- G. pistazit 
(A. G. Werner, 1803), f. prec, + -ITE' 2 b; 
so named from its colour.] Min. = EPIDOTE, 
or a variety of it. 

Pistareen (pistürizn) 1774. [app. f. PE- 
SETA.] An Amer. or W. Ind. name for a 
small coin formerly current there. b. attrib. 
or as adj. Petty, paltry (cf. PICAYUNE). 

Pistic (pistik), a. 1646. [~ L. pisticus 
(Vulg.) — Gr. mozxés, of disputed meaning 
and origin.] In nard p., p. nard = Gr, váp&os 
mor in Mark 14:3, John 12:3 (in Bible 
versions translated spikenard). 

Pistil (pi-stil). 1578. [In sense 1 the same 
word as PESTLE. In sense 2 — Fr. pistile 
(Tournefort, 1694) or L. pistillum PESTLE; 
somewhat earlier the L. form was in use, also 
after Tournefort.] Bot. 1. In early use (in 
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form pestle, pestill, the thick pestle-like 
spadix of araceous plants —1072. 2. The fe- 
male organ of a flower, comprising (in its 
complete form) the ovary, style, and stigma 
1749. So Pi'stillary a. of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of a p. Pi'stillate a. having a p. 
or pistils (and no stamens); female: opp. to 
staminale. Pistilli-ferous a. pistillate: opp. 
to staminiferous. Pi'stilline a. pistillate; 
pistillary. 

| Pistillidium (pistili-didm). Pl. -ia. 1854. 
[mod.L., f. pistillum PISTIL + -idium = Gr. 
-bov, dim. suffix.) Bot. The female organ in 
the higher Cryptogams, the ARCHEGONIUM, 

tPistle. [OE. pistol, aphet. f. epistol — 
L. epistola EPISTLE.] 1. = EPISTLE sb. 1-3. 
—1787. 2. A (spoken) story or discourse —1550. 

Pistol (pistol) sb. 1570. l- Fr. tpistole — 
G. pistole (xv in documents relating to th 
Hussite wars) — Czech pisial. Cf. the con- 
temp. howitzer.) A small fire-arm with a 
more or less curved stock, adapted to be held 
in, and fired with, one hand. 

P., a metallic tubular vessel, closed with a 
in which an explosive mixture of gases may 
be ignited by an electric spark. 
attrib. and Comb.: p.-arm, the arm with which 
the p. is held when fired; -carbine, a p. with a de- 
tachable butt-piece, which can be fired either as a 
p. or as a carbine; -pipe (Metallurgy), the blast- 
pipe of a hot-blast furnace; -shot, a shot from a 
p.; the distance to which a shot can be tired from a 
b. Hence Pis'tol, v. trans. to shoot with a p. 

Pistole (pistó*l). 1592. (- Fr. pistole, 
shortening of PISTOLET'] A name formerly 
applied to certain foreign gold coins; occas. 
= PISTOLET'; spec. from 1600 applied to a 
Spanish gold coin worth 16s. 6d. to 185. 

Pistoleer (.. ). 1832. [See -EER.] A 
soldier armed with a pistol. 

fPi:stolet'. 1550. [- Fr. pistolet (a) small 
dagger, (b) small fire-arm, pistol, in It. 
pistoletto (XVI), app. dim. from stem of pis- 
folese ‘great dagger’, subst. use of Pistolese 
adj., f. Pistoia town in Tuscany.) A small 
fire-arm; the earlier name of the PISTOL 1650. 

jPistolet*. 1553. [- Fr. pistolet (XVI), of 
obscure history.] A name given to certain 
foreign gold coins; in the 16th c, usu. ranging 
in value from 5s. 10d. to 6s. 8d.; in later times 
= PISTOLE —1059. 

Piston (pi-ston). 1704. - Fr. piston (Pascal) 
— It. pistone, var. of pestone pestle, rammer, 
augm. f. pest- in pestello PESTLE.] 1. A disc 
or short cylinder of wood, iron, etc., which 
fits closely within a hollow cylinder or tube, 
and can be driven with a reciprocating mo- 
tion up and down the tube, or backwards and 
forwards in it; on one side it is attached to a 
rod (piston-rod) by which it imparts motion 
to machinery (e.g. in a steam-engine), or by 
which motion is imparted to it (e.g. in a 
pump). 2. In the cornet, ete., a sliding valve 
which moves in a cylinder like a piston, used 
for increasing the length of the air-passage 
and thus lowering the pitch of the note 1876. 

attrib, and Comb.: p.-head, the disc of a p., 
which slides in the tul 
d ME (see Mete [2] ipi ina ns as 

in a pump; a valve formi ap. si 
backwards n forwards in a tube, for end 
steam into, or exhausting it from, the cylinder of 
a steam-engine, 

Pit (pit), sb. [OE. pytt = OFris. pelt, OS. 
putti (MDu. putte, Du. put), OHG. pfuzzi (G. 
pfülze pool, puddle) - WGme. *putti, *putja 
(ON. pytir is from OE.) — L, puteus well, pit, 
shaft.) 1. A hole or cavity in the ground, 
either natural or formed by digging. b. An 
open deep hole made in digging for some 
mineral deposit, as CHALK-, CLAY-, GRAVEL- 
pit OE. c. A hole made for a special pur- 
pose in various industries, as sawing, tanning, 
etc. OE. d. Agric. and Gardening. A hole 
made for storing and protecting edible roots, 
ete. through the winter; or one (usu. with a 
glazed frame) for protecting young or tender 
plants 1500. e. A dungeon. Obs. exc. Híst. 
1500. f. A covered hole to serve as a trap for 
wild beasts (or enemies); a pitfall 1611. 2, A 
well, a water-hole; a pond, pool. Obs. or 
merged in 1. OE. 3. A grave. Obs. or dial. 
(exc. as in plague-pit, etc.) ME. 4, The abode 
of evil spirits and lost souls; hell, or some 
part of it. Often in phr. pit of hell. ME. 5. An 
enclosure in which animals were or are set to 


„ as dist. from the piston- ` 
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fight for sport; esp. = Cockprr 1.1508. b. = 
Cockpit 2. 6. The shaft of a coal-mine; also, 
the mine as a whole 1447. 7. Pít and gallows, 
in Sc. Law, the privilege, formerly conferred 
on barons, of executing thieves or other 
felons by hanging the men on a gallows and 
drowning the women in a pit (see sense 2) 
ME. 


imselfe that 
rd..thou hast 


II. 1. A hollow or indentation in an animal 
or plant body, or in any surface: spec. A natu- 
ral hollow or depression in the body, as the 
Armpit ME. b. A depressed scar, such as 
those left on the skin after small-pox 1677. e. 
Bot. A minute depression on the inner side of 
the wall of a cell or vessel, as in the wood-cells 
of conifers; also, a minute depression on the 
surface of a seed 1857. 2. That part of the 
auditorium of a theatre which is on the floor 
of the house; now usu. only the part of this 
which is behind the stalls. Also transf. the 
people occupying this. 1649. 3. U.S, A part 
of the floor of an Exchange appropriated to a 
special branch of business, e.g. grain p., 
wheat p. 1886, b. Hence, the name of a card 
game, which mimics a corn exchange 1904. 

1. a. P. of the stomach, the slight depression in the 

ion of the stomach between the cartilages of the 
false ribs, 2. Speak more to the p.. .—the solilo- 
quy always to the p., that's a rule SHERIDAN, 3. 
‘The world's food should not be at the mercy of the 
Chicago wheat p. 1903, 

Comb.: p.-bank, the bank at a pit-head where 
the coal is sorted and screened; -brow, the brow 
-frame, a framework at the top of 
supporting the pulley; -head, the 
r shaft, or the ground immediately 
around it; -kiln, an oven for making coke from 
coal; -saw, a large saw for cutting timber, worked 
in a sawpit, with handles at the top and bottom; 
~sawyer, the man who stands in a sawpit and 
works the lower handle of a pit-saw (opp. to top- 
sawyer); -stall, a seat situated between the stalls 
and the pit; -viper, a venomous serpent of the 
family Ci idæ, characterized by a p. or depres- 
sion in front of each eye; -work, the system of 
pumps and machinery connected with them in a 
p. or shaft. 

Pit, v. 1450. [t. prec.) I. 1. trans. To 
put or cast into a pit; esp. to put (roots, vege- 
tables, etc.) into a pit for storage. 2. To set 
(cocks, dogs, pugilists, etc.) to fight for sport, 
prop. in a ‘pit’ or enclosure 1760. 3. fig. To 
match, oppose (persons or things). Const. 
against. Often in passive. 1754. 

1. They..liued like beasts, and were pud like 
beasts, tumbled into the graue 1621. 2. TWO of the 
gamest little men ever pitted for twenty-flve 
guineas 1814, 

II. 1. To make pits in. a. To make hollows 
or depressions in or upon; to mark with small 
scars or spots, as those left on the skin after 
small-pox. Usu. in pass. Also absol. or intr. 
1487. b. To furnish with pits or holes; to dig 
pits in 1764. 2. intr. for pass. To sink in or 
contract so as to form a pit or hollow. Also, 
to become marked with pits. 1737. 

1. a. A Gentlewoman, whose Nose was pitted with 
the Small Pox 1661. Great drops of rain began to 
p. the white dusty roads 1891. 

[Pita (pita). 1698. [Sp. — Peruvian 
(Quichua) pita fine thread from bast.] a. 
Name for the ‘American aloe’ (Agave 
americana) and allied species. b. The tough 
fibre obtained from these, used for cordage, 
ete.; also called p.-fibre, -flaz, -hemp, -thread. 
€. P.-wood, the pith-like wood of Fourcroya 
gigantea. 

Pitahaya (pitahà-ya). 1783. [Sp. - Hay- 
tian.] Name (in Mexico and South-western 
U.S.) for the giant cactus (Cereus giganteus) 
or other tall species bearing edible fruit. 

Pit-a-pat (pităpæ:t), pit-pat (pitpet), 
adv., adj., sb. 1522. [imit. of rapidly alter- 
nating sounds; cf. PITTER-PATTER.] An imita- 
tion of the alternated sound made by the 
strong beating of the heart in excitement or 
emotion; also of that of light and rapid foot- 
steps, etc. A. adr. With such a sound or 
Sounds; palpitatingly; patteringly: usu. in 
phr. to go pit-a-pat. B. adj. Palpitating, 
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pattering 1637. C, sb. The sound itself, or the 
action producing it 1582. 

A. Her feet went pit-a-pat with joy 1760. C. "Tig 
but the pit-a-pat of two young hearts DRYDEN. 
Hence Pit-a-pat v. intr, to go pit-a-pat, to palpi- 
tate, to patter. 

Pitch (pit), sb. (OK. pic, corresp. to OS. 
pik (Du. pek), OHG. peh (G. pech), ON, bik, 
Gmc, — L. pix, pic-.] I. A tenacious, resinous 
substance, of a black or dark-brown colour, 
hard when cold, a thick viscid semi-liquid 
when heated; obtained as a residuum from 
the boiling of tar, also from the distillation 
of turpentine; used to stop the seams of 
ships after caulking, to protect wood from 
moisture, etc. 2. Applied to various bitumin- 
ous substances (mineral p.); esp. (Jew's p.) 
= ASPHALT 1, BITUMEN 1. late ME. 3. Im- 
prop. applied to the resin or crude turpen- 
tine which exudes from pines and firs, late 
ME. 

2. A Vessel of huge bulk, Smeard round with P. 
Mitr. 3. Burgundy or white p.: see BURGUNDY, 
Greek p. = COLOPHONY, 

Phrases. Black or dark as p.; He that toucheth p. 
shall be defiled therewith (Ecclus. 13 : 1), etc. 

Comb., p.-black g., of the brownish-black colour 
of p.; also, intensely black; -dark a. (two words 
when predicative), ‘as dark as p.', intensely dark; 
hence -darkness; ore, (a) a dark-brown ore of 
copper, containing bitumen; (b) = PITTIOITE; 
(c) = PrTCH-BLENDE. 

Pitch (pitf), sb.* 1500, [t. next, but the 
sense-development is obsc.] I. Act or manner 
of pitching. fl. An act of setting, laying, or 
paying down; coner, that which is laid or 
thrown down (rare), b. An act of pitching 
upon a thing or place 1791. 2, An act of 
plunging head-foremost; spec. Naut, The 
downward plunge of a ship’s head in a sea- 
way 1762. 3. The act of pitching or throwing 
underhand, a. Cricket. The act or manner of 
delivering the ballin bowling, or the way in 
which it alights. b. Baseball. The act of serv- 
ing the ball to the batter; the right or turn to 
do this. c. Golf. The action of ‘lofting’ the 
ball. 1833. II. Something that is pitched, or 
used for pitching. a. The quantity of hay, 
ete. thrown up by a pitchfork 1778. b. The 
quantity of some particular commodity 
pitched or placed in a market for sale 1800. 
III. Place of pitching. I. A place at which one 
stations oneself or is stationed; esp. a spot at 
which a street performer, a bookmaker, à 
crossing-sweeper, etc., stations himself 1765. 
2. Agric. and Mining (Cornw.). A definite 
portion of a field or of a mine, allotted to a 
particular workman 1805. 3. Cricket. The 
piece of ground between and about the 
wickets 1886. 

IV. Highest point, height, ete. 11. The high- 
est (or extreme) point, top, apex, vertex 
—1007. 12. A projecting point of some part of 
the body, as the shoulder, the hip 1611. 3 
The extreme point of a cape or headland 1677. 
4. The height to which a falcon, etc., soars 
before swooping down on its prey. Often in 
phr. fo fly a p. 1591. tb. Altitude, elevation 
-1774. 5. fig. Highest or supreme point or 
degree; acme, climax. Now rare exe. in al 
the p. of one’s voice. 1624. +6, Height, stature 
—1807. 7. Height of an arched roof, or of any 
roof or ceiling, above the floor, or of the 
vertex of an arch above the springing line 
1615. 

4, And beares his thoughts aboue his Faulcons P. 
SHAKS. fig. Rabelais flew to a higher p., too, thag 
do d 5. When the general hilarity was 9' 

s p. : 

V. Height in a fig. sense, degree. 1. Com- 
parative height or intensity of any quality or 
attribute; degree, elevation, stage, status, 
level. Almost always used of a high or in- 
tense degree. 1568. 2. Mus. That quality of à 
musical sound which depends on the com- 
parative rapidity of the vibrations producing 
it; degree of acuteness or graveness of tone. 
(Sometimes also in ref. to the tone of tne 
voice in speaking.) Also a particular stan 
dard of pitch for voices or instruments, 5. 
concert p. (also transf. and fig.) 1797. b. 5 5 
Applied to light, etc., as being analogous 
sound 1871. all’n 

1. To lowest p. of abject fortune thou art fi 8 
Mit. 2. Screaming out, in every once fee 
key and p. of shriliness 1867, b. The p. of 
light. .heightens 1871. 
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VI. Inclination, slope, declivity. Degree of 
inclination to the horizon, slope; a sloping 
part or place. spec. a. A steep place, declivity, 
a descent, usu. sloping, sometimes perpen- 
dicular 1542. b. Mining. The inclination of a 
vein of ore or seam of coal from the horizontal 
1719. c, Arch. The inclination of a sloping 
roof, or of the rafters, to the horizontal; the 
proportion of the height of a roof to its span 
1703. d. The slope of a flight of steps: coner. 
a flight of steps 1703. e. The setting of a 
ploughshare for a required depth of penetra- 
tion. f, The rake or inclination of the teeth of 
a saw. g. The inclination of the bit of a 
plane to the surface that is being planed. 1707. 
VII. Mech, The fixed distance between suc- 
cessive points or lines. a. The distance be- 
tween the centres of any two successive 
teeth of a cog-wheel or pinion, or links of a 
gear-chain, measured along the pitch-line or 
pitch-circle (see Combs.); the distance be- 
tween the successive paddles of a paddle- 
wheel, measured on the circle passing through 
their centres. b. The distance between the 
successive convolutions of the thread of a 
screw, measured in a direction parallel to the 
axis. The distance between the centres of 
successive rivets or stays. 1815. 

Comb.: p.-chain, a chain consisting of links 
riveted or bolted together so as to work in the 
teeth of a toothed wheel; -circle, a circular pitch- 
like; -line, the imaginary line, usu. a circle, 
passing through the teeth of a cog-wheel, pinion, 
rack, etc, so as to touch the corresponding line in 
another cog-wheel, etc., when the two are geared 
together; -point, the point of contact of the 
pitch-lines of two cog-wheels, etc. which engage 
with each other; -wheel, a toothed wheel en- 
gaging with another, 

Pitch (pits), v." ME. (The ME. conjugation 
pic(c)he, pihte, (i)piht suggests the existence 
of an OE. *pié&e)an, rel. to pícung 'stig- 
mata', of unkn. origin; pa. t. and pa. pple. 
pight were in full use till XVII, but the new 
form pitched appears X1V.] I. To thrust in, fix 
in; make fast, settle; set, place. t1. trans. 
To plant, implant; to fix, stick, fasten. Later, 
approaching the sense ‘to place’, —1775. 2. 
To place and make fast with stakes, poles, 
pegs, etc., as a net or the like. Now rare. 
1545, 3. spec. To fix and erect (a tent, pa- 
vilion, ete.) as a place of lodgement ME. b. 
absol. or intr. To encamp 1440. 4. trans. To 
set, plant, place (anything) in a fixed or de- 
finite position; to found or set up (a building, 
pillar, etc.) ME. b. spec. To set (a stone, etc.) 
upon end; to set a stone on edge for paving 
1623. 15. fig. To place, implant, plant, set, 
fix (one's trust, hope, desire, thought, sight, 
ete.) in or on some object, or in some state 
—1820, 6, To place or lay out (wares) in a fixed 
Place for sale; hence, to expose for sale in the 
market, etc, 1530. 7. intr. (or refl.) To place 
or locate oneself; to take up one’s position, 
settle, alight. Now rare or arch. 1609. 8. 
trans. To set, plant, fill, furnish (something) 
with things or persons stuck or placed in or 
on it; esp. to pave (a road, path, ete.) with 
stones set on end, Also, to form a foundation 
for a macadamized road with larger stones 
Placed on edge. 1550, 

1. Phr. To p. the wickets (Cricket), to stick or fix 
the stumps in the ground and place the bails. 2. 
The dext’rous Huntsman. .pitches Toils to sto} 
the Flight DRYDEN. 3. The tents were pitches 
where I chose to rest JOHNSON. Phr. Top. a camp, 
a caravan, etc, b. To choose a commodious place 
to p. in HOBBES. 4. Their mightier Empire there, 
the middle English pight DRAYTON. 6. +P. and 
pay (absol. or intr.), ? to pay down at once; The 
word is, P. and pay: trust none SHAKS. 8 He 
wore a gown of purple velvet, pight with pieces of 
gold FULLER, Paved with bricks or pitched with 
pebble 1811. 

II. To set in order, arrange; to fix the order, 
position, rate, price, or pitch of. 1. trans. To 
set in order for fighting, to arrange (a battle, 
field of battle); to set in array. Obs. exe. in 
PrTOHED ppl. a. (d. v.). 1470. 2. To pit (one 
person) against another (rare) 1801. +3. To 
determine (something that is to bo); to fix, 
settle -1649. +4, To fix, settle, or place in 
thought; to determine (an existing fact); to 
ascertain; to come to a conclusion about 
—1687. 5. To set at a particular pitch or 
degree (high, low, etc.). In mod. use mostly 
Jig. To set in a particular ‘key’, or style of 
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expression, feeling, etc. 1033. b. Mus. To 
determine the pitch of (a tune, the voice, an 
instrument) 1074. 6. intr. with on or upon: 
To fix upon, decide upon; to select, choose; 
in mod. use, to select more or less casually ; 
to let one's choice fall upon 1628. 

1. Our battle, then, in martial manner pitch’d 
MARLOWE. 4. First they p. their conclusion, and 
then hunt about for POR to make it good 
1640. 5. His conversation was pitehed in a minor 
key 1874. 6. The place which he pitched upon for 
his trading post 1836. 

III. To cast or throw in particular ways. 1. 
trans. To cast, throw, or fling forward; to 
hurl; to throw (a thing) underhand so that it 
may fall and rest on à particular spot. Also 
absol.late ME. b. To throw (sheaves, hay, 
ete.) with a pitchfork. Often absol. late ME. 
€. In Baseball, etc.: To deliver or serve (the 
ball) to the batter. In various games, to 
throw a flat object towards a mark. Also 
absol. 1773. d. slang. To utter, tell 1867. 2. 
intr. for pass. To fall headlong heavily, or 
Strike forcibly against something, by being 
thrown ME. 3. intr. Of a ship: To plunge 
with the head into the trough of the sea; 
hence, to rise and fall alternately at bow and 
stern; to plunge in a longitudinal direction 
(as dist. from rolling) 1687. b. trans. To cast 
(away, overboard, etc.) by this movement 
1727. c. inir. Of a person or animal: To 
plunge forward like a pitching ship 1849. 

1. Mrs Villiers, in galloping to cover the other day 
Was pitched off 1836. d. If he had had the sense 
to. b. them a tale, he might have got off 1807. 2. 
On his head unhappily he pight SPENSER. 

IV. intr. To incline forwards and down- 
wards; to dip. Now only in Mining, said of 
a vein of ore or other stratum. 1519. b. intr. 
To settle down, as a swelling or loose soil; fig. 
to lose flesh (dial.) 1794. V. with adv. or prep. 
a. P. in: to set to work vigorously. collog. 
(chiefly U.S.) 1847. b. P. into: to attack 
forcibly (with blows, etc, or with words); 
to reprimand (collog.) 1843. VI. The verb- 
stem in comb. forming sbs., in names of 
games, in which coins, etc., are thrown at a 
mark, or into a hole or vessel; as PITOH-AND- 
TOSS, PITOH-FARTHING, otc. 

Pitch (pits), v.“ [OE. (ge)pician, f. pic 
Piron sb. ] trans, To cover, coat, or smear 
with pitch; to brand (asheep, ete.) with pitch; 
to stain with pitch. 

Pi-tch-and-to'ss, 1810. [From name of 
the two actions.) A game of combined skill 
and chance. 

Each player pitches a coin at a mark; the one 
whose coin lies nearest to the mark then tosses all 
the coins and keeps those that turn up ‘head’; 
the one whose coin lay next in order does the same 
with the remaining ones, and so on, till none are 


left. 

Pitch-blende (pitfblend) 1770. [- G. 
pechblende, f. pech PYTCH sb.; see BLENDE.) 
Min. Native oxide of uranium, found in 
blackish pitch-like masses, more rarely 
crystalline; URANINITE. 

Pitch-brand. 1031. [f. PrrOH sb.' + 
BRAND sb.] A mark of ownership made upon 
a sheep, eto.; also fig. a distinctive evil mark 
or characteristic. 

Pitched (pitft), tpight (poit), ppl. a. ME. 
[pa. pple. of PrrOH v. ] fl. Fixed in the 
ground, staked; Bet in anything; set with 
jewels —1015. 2. Set in orderly array for 
fighting; said of a battle of which the plans 
and ground have been chosen and fixed be- 
forehand; a regular battle as dist. from a 
skirmish, etc.; also pitched field 1549. 3. In 
other senses of PrTOH v. 1605. 4. [Partly f. 
PrrOH sh.] Having a (high, low, etc.) pitch, 
as a roof, building, plough 1615. b. Having a 
specified musical pitch 1622. 

Pitcher! (pi-tfoa). (ME. picher, pecher — 
OFr. pichier, pechier pot (mod. pichet) — 
Frank. *bikari BEAKER.) 1. A large vessel usu. 
of earthenware, with a handle (or two ears) 
and usu. a lip, for holding liquids. 2. Bot. A 
leaf, or part of one, modified into the form 
of a pitcher (see PITOHER-PLANT): = ASOIDIUM 
2. 1797. 

1. Prov. Pitchers have ears (with pun on EAR): 
used as a warning that one may be overheard: in 
little pitehers have long or wide ears (etc.) said in 
ref. to children. The p. goes often to the well, but is 
broken at last (etc.): said of long-continued success 
(or impunity), ending at length in failure (or pun- 


PIT-COAL 


ishment). Hence Pi-tcherful, the quantity that 


fills a p. 

Pitcher* (pitfox). 1707. [t. Prron v. + 
-ER',] 1. One who pitches anything; e.g. in 
Harvesting, one who pitches the hay or 
sheaves to the loader on a cart or rick 1722. 
b. A street vendor who pitches a stall at a 
definite place or occupies a ‘pitch’ 1896. 2. A 
player who pitches or delivers a ball, esp. in 
Baseball 1870. 3. Something pitched, or used 
for pitching; esp. a stone used for paving; 
the brick-shaped granite ‘setts’ used for 
crossings, etc. 1707. 

Pi- tcher-plant. 1835. [f. PITCHER) + 
PLANT sb.] Name for several plants, which 
have the leaves, or some of them, modified 
into the form of a pitcher, often containing a 
liquid secretion by means of which insects are 
captured and assimilated by the plant; esp. 
the E. Indian genus Nepenthes, and the N. 
American genus Sarracenia. 

Pitch-fa:rthing. 1742. [Prron v. III. 
1.] = chuck-farthing (CHUCK v.*) q.v. 

Pitchfork (pitffoik), sb.! 1452. [Also, 
earlier, pickfork, dial. pikefork; app. orig. f. 
PICK sb., PIKE sb., and subseq. assoc. with 
PrrOH v.!] A long-handled fork with two 
sharp prongs for lifting and pitching hay, 
straw, or sheaves. 

Pitchfork, sb.* 1881. [f. PrrOH sb.* V. 2 
+ Fork sb., after PrrOH-PIPE.] A tuning-fork 
for setting the pitch of a tune or instrument. 

Pitchfork, v. 1897. [f. PITOHFORK $b.'] 
1. (rans. To cast with, or as with, a pitchfork; 
to pitch forcibly or roughly. b. fig.; esp. to 
thrust (a person) forcibly or unsuitably into 
some position or office 1844. 2, To stab or 
attack with a pitchfork 1854. 

1. b. Whether he was pitchforked Into the service 
or rose meritoriously is now a matter of indiffer- 
ence 1863. 

Pitching (pi-tfin), vbl. sb. late ME. [f. 
Pirron v. + Ni.] 1. The action of PITCH 
b. 2, spec. The action of setting stones in 
paving; also, the facing of a bank or slope 
with stones set on edge close together, as a 
protection against waves or currents 1703. 
b. concr. Pavement composed of cobbles or 
granite ‘setts’ firmly set up; also, a facing 
of stone on a bank or slope 1693. c. The 
foundation of a macadamized road made of 
stones 6 or 8 inches deep, laid on edge 80 as 
to form an arched support for the broken 
metalling 1830. 3. The action of throwing, 
hurling, or lofting something; esp. a ball in 
baseball, golf, etc. 1652. 

Comb. p- piece, a piece of timber at the top of a 
wooden staircase, supporting the ‘carriage’ or 
framework (correlative to the apron-piece at the 
bottom). 

Pitch-ore: see Prrom sb." 

Pitch-pine. 1754. [f. Pixon 8b. 1 + PINE 
b. Name of several species of pine with 
specially resinous wood, or from which pitch 
or turpentine is obtained; esp. Pinus rigida 
of N. America. 

Pitch-pipe. 1711. It. Prrom 80. V. 2 + 
Pn sb. ] A small musical pipe, blown by the 
mouth (either a flue-pipe or a reed-pipe), used 
to set the pitch for singing or tuning an in- 
strument. 

Pitchstone (pitfstó'n) 1784. [f. PTTOH 
sb. + STONE sb., tr. G. pechstein (Werner, 
1780.] An old volcanic rock; obsidian or 
other rock looking like hardened pitch, 

Pitchwork (pitfwvak). 1858. [f. PITCH 
sb.*] Mining work in which the workmen are 
paid by receiving a fixed proportion of the 
output. 

Pitchy (pitfi), a. (adv.) 1513. f. PITCH 
sb. + .] 1. Full of pitch; bituminous, re- 
sinous; coated, smeared, or soiled with pitch; 
fig. sticky like pitch, thievish. 2. Like pitch; 
tenacious, viscid; bituminous 1552. 3. Nat. 
Hisl, etc. Of the colour of pitch; dark- 
brown inclining to black. Hence pitchy-black. 
1828. 4. fig. ‘As black as pitch’; pitch-dark; 
of darkness, Intense, thick 1586. b. Morally 
*black'; grossly wicked 1612. 

4. The pitchie night had bereft vs of the conduct 
of our eyes 1615. b. The p. taint of general vice 
CRABBE. Hence Pi-tchiness, intense darkness or 
blackness, 

Pit-coal. Now rare or arch. 1483, [f. Prr 
sb. + Coat.) Coal obtained from pits or 
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mines (as dist. from charcoal), now called 
simply coal (COAL sb. 4). 

Piteous (pi. tiss), a. [ME. pito(u)s, pituo(u)s, 
later piteo(u)s — AFr. pitous, OFr. pitos, 
piteus i= Rom. *pietosus, f. L. pietas PIETY, 
Pity; see -EOUS.] fl. Full of piety; godly, 
devout —1570. 2. = PrrIFUL 2. ME. 3. = 
PrriFUL3. ME. b. as adv. Piteously. late ME. 

1. The Lord knew for to delyuere pitouse men of 
temptacioun WYCLIP 2 Pet. 2:9. 2. He hath with 

eye Beheld us in our misery MILT. 3. A p. 
thi was it to se COVERDALE 2 Mace, 6:9. 
Hence Pi-teous-ly adv., ness. 

Pitfall (pi-ttü). late ME. [app. f. PIT sb. 
+ FALL sb.“, OE. fealle a falling trap-door, 
a trap. Now usu. taken as a ‘pit into which 
one may fall'.] 11. A trap for birds in which 
à trap-door or the like falls over a cavity or 
hollow 1700. 2. A concealed pit into which 
animals or men may fall and be captured. 
late ME. 3. fig. A ‘trap’ for the unsuspecting 
or unwary; any hidden danger or error into 
which a person may fall unawares 1580. 

3. The snares and pitfalls of the law 1827. 

Pith (pip), sb. [OK. pipa, corresp. to MLG., 
MDu. pitte, pit = WGme. *pip(p)on, repr. 
only in the LG. group, of unkn. origin.] 1. 
The central column of spongy cellular tissue 
in the stems and branches of dicotyledonous 
plants; the medulla; applied also to the in- 
ternal tissue of other stems, and to that 
lining the rind in certain fruits (e.g. the 
orange). 2. The spinal cord 1604. 3. Applied 
to other substances analogous to the pith of 
a tree; e.g. the core of various epidermal 
appendages, as feathers, horn, and hair. late 
ME. 4. fig. The central or inward part; 
hence, the essential or vital part (of any- 
thing); spirit, essence. So p. and marrow. 
OE. 5. Physical strength or force; vigour; 
mettle, ‘backbone’ ME. b. Force, energy 
(of words, speech, etc.) 1526. f6. Substance, 
substantial quality (of words, writings, etc.) 
1590. 7, Importance, gravity, weight 1602. 

4. The very p. and marrow of Mr. Wesley's views. 
1881. 5. A man of Sampsons p. 1601. b. Cool 
vigour and laconie p. CARLYLE. 6. It hath in it 
some p. 1529. 7. Enterprizes of great p. and mo- 
ment SHAKS. 

attrib. and Comb., as p. hat, helmet, a helmet- 
shaped sun-hat made of dried p. of the Indian 
Solah 55 Sponge wood of B 190m 4 
aspera); -paper, a mi m the p. of 
various plates ti lant, the Chinese rice. paper 
tree (Aralia or Fatsia papyrifera). Hence Pl'th- 
less g. having no p. 

Pith (pip), v. 1805. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To pierce or sever the pith or spinal cord of 
(an animal), &o as to killit or render it insen- 
sible; spec. to slaughter (cattle) in this way. 

Pithecanthrope (piplke-npro"p) Also 
Pithecanthropos, -us. 1870. [t. Gr. miðnxos 
ape + dvüposos man.] An ape-man or man- 
like ape; Haeckel's name (1868) for a hypo- 
thetical link between the Apes and Man. 

Pithecian (pipisián) a. 1890. [- Fr. 
pithécien, f. Gr. niðnxos ape: see -IAN.] Zool. 
Of or pertaining to Pithecia, the typical genus 
of the Pitheciine, a subfamily of the Cabidæ, 
8. Amer. monkeys commonly called Sakis. 

Pithecoid (pipi-koid), a. (sb.) 1861. [- Fr. 
pithécoide, f. Gr. achtes ape; see -OID.] 
Resembling in form or pertaining to the apes, 
esp. the higher or anthropoid apes; simian, 
ape-like. Also sb. 

Pit-hole. 1601. A hole forming a pit; a 
pit-like hollow or cavity; spec. a grave. 

Pithy (pi-pi), a. ME. (f. PrrH sb. + -v'.] 
1. Consisting or of the nature of pith; abound- 
ing in pith 1562. 2. fig. Full of strength; 
vigorous; of liquor, containing much alcohol. 
Now dial. or Obs. ME. 3. Full of substance 
or significance; solid; esp. of speech, etc.: 
Containing much matter in few words; con- 
densed; sententious; terse. (Now the pre- 
vailing sense.) 1529. b. (ransf. of a speaker or 
writer 1548. 

1. The E bunch of unripe nuts 1821. 3. Very 
piththie is this pronown I 1571. He preached..a 
plain, short, p. sermon 1893. b. In all these par- 
ticulars [he] was very short but p. ADDISON. 
Hence Pi-thily adv. Pithiness. 

Pitiable (pitiàb'D, a. 1456. [Xv pite- 
able, pytoyable — OFr. piteable, pitoi- (mod. 
pitoyable), f. piteer, pitier, piloyer; see Prry 
v.,-ABLE.] I. = PITIFUL 3, 1456. 2. = PrTIFUL 
4, 1789, 
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1. Theese able thynges thus y-ha} Cax- 
TON. 2. The display of: short-sighted 5 over 
the Factory Bill 1891. Hence Pi-tiableness. 
Pi-tiably adv. 

Pi (pitifüD, a. 1449. [f. PITY sb. + 
-FUL.] fl. Pious (rare) 1570. 2. Full of or 
characterized by pity; compassionate, ten- 
der 1491. 3. Exciting or apt to excite pity; 
deplorable, lamentable 1450. tb. as adv. 
Pitifully —1599. 4. To be pitied for its little- 
ness or meanness; despicable, contemptible 
1582. 

2. The lorde is very pitifull and mercifull TIN- 
DALE Jas. 5:11. 3. The p. fate of his friend 1871. 
4. A p. copy of verses Pepys. Hence Pi-tiful-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Pitiless(pi:tilés), a. late ME. If. PITY sb. + 
-LES&.] Without pity or compassion; merci- 
less. 

The pelting of this pittilesse storme SHAKS. 
Hence Pirtiless-ly adv., -ness. 

Pitman (tien). 1609. (f. Pir sb. + 
MAN sb.] fl. The digger of a common grave. 
J. Davies, 2, A man who works in a pit or 
mine; esp. a collier 1761. 3, A pit-sawyer 
1703. 4. (transf. from 3.) In machinery, a 
connecting-rod. Chiefly U.S. 1840. 

Piton (pitén, piton). 1920. [Fr.] Moun- 
taineering. A peg or cramp stuck into a rock- 
face. 


Pitpan (pitpwn). 1798. [Mosquito.] = 
Dva-ovr sb, 1, used in Central America. 

Pit-pat: see PIT-A-PAT, 

Pitta (pità). 1840. [mod.L. — Telugu 
Hilla anything small, a pet.) Ornith. A family 
of passerine birds, type of the family Pittidæ, 
the Ant-thrushes of the Old World, species of 
which inhabit China, India, and Australia, 
and one, P. angolensis, the W. Coast of 
Africa. 

Pittacal (pitàkil) 1835. [- G. pittacal 
(Reichenbach, 1835) f. Gr. mirra pitch + 
xaAós beautiful, es beauty.) Chem. A 
dark-blue solid substance obtained from the 
high-boiling portions of wood-tar. 

Pittance (pităns). (ME. pita(u)nce - OFr. 
pi(etance — med. I. pitantia (xn), pielantia, 
f. L. pielas PITY sb.; see -ANOY.] 1, A pious 
donation or bequest to a religious house or 
order, to provide extra food, etc., on par- 
ticular occasions; hence, the allowance or 
dole itself. Now only Hist. b. An alms, dole. 
late ME. 2. A small allowance of food and 
drink; scanty rations or diet. Now rare. late 
ME. b. A (bare) allowance, remuneration, or 
stipend, by way of livelihood 1714. 3. A 
(small or sparing) allowance, share, or allot- 
ment (of anything) 1616. b. A small propor- 
tion of a whole 1561. 

1. b. Their usual requests for pittances of food 
and clothing 1838, 2. b. Yon cottager, . . Just earns 
a scanty p. COWPER, 3. Her small p. of wages 
FIELDING. b. A small p. of Reason and Truth 


Pitted (pi-téd), ppl. a. OE. If. Pir v. + 
-ED'; and partly f. PIT sb. + -ED*.] 1. Marked 
or spotted with pits; spec. in Bot. of cells, ves- 
sels, eto. (see PrT sb.). Also, marked with 
small-pox. 2. Placed or planted in a pit 1799. 

Pitter (pito), v. dial. 1592. limit. ] 
intr. To make a rapid repetition of a sound in 
quality approaching short i, as in the sound 
made by the grasshopper, or by a thin stream 
of water running over stones. 

Pitter-pa-tter, sb. (adv.) late ME. [re- 
dupl. from PATTER v. and 5. Cf. Prr-A- Par.] 
11. Pattering repetition —1561. 2. An imita- 
tion of a rapid alternation of light beating 
sounds, as those made by rain, light footfalls, 
etc. a. orig. as adv. 1679. b. as sb. A desig- 
nation of such a sound 1863. 

Pitticite (pitisoit). 1826. [- G. piltizit 
(Hausmann, 1813), f. Gr. mirra pitch + -IC + 
-ITE' 2b.) Min. Hydrous sulpharsenate of 
iron having a vitreous or greasy lustre, 
occurring in yellowish or reddish-brown, red, 
and white reniform masses. Also called 
pitchy iron ore. 

Pittite' (pitoit). 1808. [See -ITE' I.] 
An adherent of the English statesman Wil- 
liam Pitt (1759-1806), or of his policy. So 
Pi-ttism, Pitt’s policy. 

Pittite* (pi-toit). 1807. [f. Prr sb. + -ITE'.] 
collog. One who occupies a seat in the pit of a 
theatre. 

Pituita (pitiuei-ta). 1699. [L.] Physiol. 


PIVOTAL 


The secretion of the mucous membrane; 
phlegm, mucus. Also attrib. next. 
Pituitary (pitiditari), a. 1615. [- I. 
pituitarius, f. pituila gum, slime, rheum; seo 
-ARY',] Physiol etc. Of, pertaining to, or 
secreting pituita or phlegm; mucous. b, 
absol. or as sb. (a) = p. membrane; (b) = p. 
gland 1845. 

P. body, gland, a small bilobed ductless gland at- 
ed to the infundibulum at the base of the 


brain. 

Pituitous (pitid-ites), a. 1607. [- L, 
pituitosus, f. as prec. ; see -OUS.] Of, pertaining 
to, consisting of, or of the nature of pituita 
or mucus; of diseases, etc.: Characterized or 
caused by excess of mucus. b. = PHLEG- 
MATIC 1658. 

|Pituri(pi-tiüri). 1863. Native name of an 
Australian shrub, Duboisia hopwoodii, the 
leaves, etc. of which are used as a narcotic. 

Pity (pi-ti), sb. IM E. pite — OFr. pité (mod. 
pitié) :— L. pietas, -tat- Prery. In ME. both 
pite and piete are found first in the sense 
‘compassion’, later both are found also in the 
sense ‘piety’; they were not completely dif- 
ferentiated before 1000.] t1. The quality of 
being pitiful; clemency, mercy, mildness, 
tenderness —1618. 2. A feeling of tenderness 
aroused by the suffering or misfortune of 
another, and prompting a desire for its relief; 
compassion, sympathy ME. 3. transf. A 
ground or cause for pity; a regrettable fact or 
circumstance; a thing to be sorry for. In 
early use withouta.late ME. b. Idiomatically 
with of (= in respect of). Obs, or arch. 1450, 
14. Remorse, To have p., to repent. —1591. 

2. Griefe, for the Calamity of another, is Pitty 
HOBBES. To have or take p., prop. to conceive or 
feel p.; usu. to exercise p., to be compassionate. 
Const. on, upon. For pity's sake, exclam. of en- 
treaty. 3. Phr. it is, was, would be (a) p., the more 
(is) the p., a thousand pities, a great p., etc. What 
a p. it is I was not born in the golden age of Louis 
the Fourteenth H. WALPOLE. It would be a p. to 
alter it 1880. b. But yet the pitty of it, Iago! 


SHAKS. 

Pity (piti) v. 1516. (f. prec. sb., perh. 
after OFr. piteer, pilier (mod. pitoyer).) 1. 
trans. To feel pity for; to be sorry for. (Some- 
times implying slight contempt.) 1529. 12. 
To move to pity; to grieve. Usu, impersonal. 
1835. 13. intr. (or trans. with inf. or obj. cl.) 
To be moved to pity; to grieve —1670. 

1. Like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that feare him Ps. 103:13. 2. 
Thy seruantes haue a loue to hir stones, and it 
pitieth them to se her in the dust COVERDALE Ps, 
101[2]:14. 3. I pitie to see you go from suche good 
beginnygnes Governare. Hence Pi-tier, one 
who pities. Pi-tying ppl. a. that pities; compas- 
sionate. oe Ning Lot occas., Feeling slight con- 
tempt.. m adv. 

iwityrias s (Pitiroi dale). 1693. [mod.L. — 
Gr. mruplaois scurf, f. (rue bran; see -ASIS.] 
Path. A condition of the skin characterized 
by the formation and falling off of irregular 
patches of small bran-like scales, without in- 
flammation; the (diseased) formation of dan- 
druff or scurf. , 

Pivot (pivot) sb. 1611. [- (O)Fr. pivot, 
prob. f. Rom. base repr. by Fr. dial. pue tooth 
of a comb, harrow, etc., Pr. pua (mod. pivo), 
Sp. pu(y)a point, of unkn. origin.] 1. A Short 
shaft or pin, forming the fulerum and centre 
on which something turns or oscillates; 9 
pintle, gudgeon. 2. Mil. The officer or DA 
on whom a body of troops wheels; also Ed 
flank by which the alignment is corrected 
1796. 3. fig. That on which anything turns; 
a cardinal or central point 1818. 4. attrib. 91 
adj. That is the pivot; cardinal; pivotal 
1861. 

3. The paper-money is the p., on which their all 

'BBETT. 5 
N a swing-bridge pivoted on a 
central pier; -broach, -drill, watchmakers’ tools; 
=gun, a gun which may be turned freely on à D» 
to alter the directions. after 

Pivot, v. 1841. [f. prec. sb., partly t 
Fr. pivoler.] 1. trans. To furnish with, ar 
on, or attach by means of, a pivot. or pios 
(Chiefly in pass.) Also fig. 1851. 2. intr. 
turn as on a pivot; to hinge; in Mil. to swing 
round a point as centre. Chiefly fig. 1841. m 

Pivotal (pi-votàl) a. 1844. H. PIVOT sb. B 
-AL'.] Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, 0! 
constituting a pivot; central, cardinal, vi ale 

To have for p. motive nothing but the fear 
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death from hunger 1844, Hence Pi-votally adv. 
as on a pivot. 

Pix: see Pxx. 

Pixy, pixie (pi-ksi). Also w. dial. pisky. 
1630. [Of unkn. origin.] A supposed super- 
natural being akin to a fairy. 

attrib. and Comb.: p.-ring = FAIRY-RING; p. 
stool, a toadstool or mushroom. 

Pixy-led, a. 1059. Led astray by pixies; 
bewildered. 

Pizzicato (pittsika-to), a., adv., sb. 1845. 
[It., pa. pple. of pizzicare pinch, twitch, f. 
pizzare, f. (O)It. pizza point, edge.] Mus. A. 
adj. and adv. Said of à note or passage played 
on a violin, etc. by plucking the string with 
the finger instead of using the bow. (Abbrev. 
pizz.) 1880. B. sb. A note or passage so played. 

Pizzle (pi:z'l. Now dial. or vulgar. 1523. 
[- LG. pésel, Flem. pézel, dim. of MLG. pése, 
MDu. péze (Du. pees sinew, string, penis), 
whence also synon. MLG., MDu. péserik (Du. 
pezerik); cf. -LE.] The penis of an anim: 
often that of à bull, used as a flogging instru- 
ment. 

Placable (plm-kab'l, plé-káb'D, a. 1450. 
[- OFr. placable or L. placabilis, f. placare; 
see PLACATR, -ABLE.] fl. Pleasing, agreeable 
—1542. 2. Capable of being, or easy to be, 
pacified; gentle, forgiving 1586. *|3. Peace- 
able, quiet. (Catachrestic.) 1611. 

2. Methought I saw him p. and mild MILx. Hence 
Pla:cableness. Pla:cably adv. 

Placard (ple Kad), sb. 1481. [XV placquart, 
eto. — Fr. tplacquart, -ard (mod. placard), f. 
OFr, plaquier (mod, plaquer) lay flat, plaster 
= MDu. placken.] 1. An official or public 
document, 1. A formal document (orig.) 
authenticated by a thin seal affixed to its 
surface; an edict, ordinance, proclamation, 
official announcement. Obs. exc. Hist, 1482. 
b. esp. in 17th c., A decree or ordinance of the 
States General or other competent authority 
in the Netherlands. In this sense often spelt 
placaert, placaet, placaat, after Du. Hist. 1589. 
2. A notice, or other document, written or 
printed on one side of a single sheet, to be 
posted up, or otherwise publicly displayed; a 
bill, a poster 1660. 

79 5 Placarts or Edlots are publish'd in his name 

II. ta. A piece of armour; a breast- or back- 
plate; esp. an additional plate of steel, iron, 
eto., worn over or under the cuirass —1820. 
1b. An article of dress, sometimes richly em- 
broidered, app. worn by both sexes in the 
Ei and 16th o., beneath a coat or gown 
—1548. 

Placard (plmkaad), v. 1818. [f. prec. sb.] 
1, (rans. 'To affix or set up placards on or in (a 
wall, window, town, etc.). 2. To make pub- 
lie, advertiso (something) by means of pla- 
cards; to display (a poster, notice, etc.) as a 
placard 1818. 

2. Bills. were placarded on all the walls DICK- 


ENS. 

Placate (pliké'-t, ple'ké!-t), v. 1678. l- 
placat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. placare appease; 
see -ATE*.] (rans. To render friendly; to 
pacify, conciliate; to propitiate. 

A victory so complete. falled to p, the indignant 
young actress 1894. Hence Placa-tion, the action 
of placating; conciliation, propitiation. Placa- 
tory (pli-kátori, ple. k-) a. propitiatory. 

Pla‘ccate, Obs. exc. Hist. 1588. [app. a 
var. of PLACARD (in sense II. a.). See also 
PLACKET and cf. AL. placatum (X). J = 
PLACARD sb. II. a, Also, a leather doublet 
lined with strips of steel, worn under the 
outer armour 1632. 

Place (plé's), sb. ME. L- (O)Fr. place i= 
Rom. *platija (after *plattus flat), for L. 
platea broad way, open space — Gr. sAareia 
(sc. óðós) broad way, fem. of zAarís broad; 
superseded in gen. use native STEAD and 
Srow sb.] I. An open space in a city; a 
Square, a market-place. fa. Used in OE. as 
tr. L. platea (Vulg.). b. In mod. use, forming 
the second element in the name of a group of 
houses in a town or city, now or formerly 
Possessing some of the characters of a square, 
chiefly that of not being properly a street 
1585. II. A material space. 1. Space; ex, 
tension in two (or three) directions; room“ 
(arch.) ME. b. gen. Space, extension. (Chiefly 
rhel., and opp. to time.) 1631. 2. A particular 
part of space, of definite situation. (= L. 
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locus.) Sometimes applied to a part of the 
earth’s surface. ME. b. The portion of space 
actually occupied by a person or thing; 
locality; situation 1570. tc. Short for ‘place 
of battle’, ‘field’ —1705. 3. a. A general desig- 
nation for a city, town, village, hamlet, etc. 
ME. b. A residence, dwelling, house; a seat, 
mansion; spec. à manor-house; a country- 
house with its surroundings ME. fc. A fort- 
ress, citadel, ‘strong place’ —1819. d. A 
building, apartment, or spot devoted to a 
specified purpose; as a place of amusement, 
ete. 1530. 4. A particular part or spot in a body 
or surface, late ME. 5. A particular part, 
page, eto. in a book or writing ME. tb. A text, 
extract —1743. tc. A subject, a topic; esp. 
in Logic and Rhet. = Locus sb. 2. 1697. 6. 
In techn. uses: a. Astron. The apparent posi- 
tion of a heavenly body on the celestial 
sphere 1669. b. Falconry. The point or pitch 
attained by a falcon, etc., before swooping 
down on its quarry. Obs. (or arch. after Shaks.) 
1605. c. Mining. A drift or level driven from 
side to side of a wide lode as a beginning of a 
slide. 

II. 1. Men. calling Place! Place!’ to clear the 
way for their master 1852. Phr. Give p.: see 
Phrases. b. He pass'd the flaming bounds of P. 
and Time GRAY. 2. I haue no p. to fle vnto 
COVERDALE. Ps. 141:4. b. We say it hath kept. 
the same P.: hath changed its P. LOCKE. 3. 
Schools at Tours and other places in France 1843. 
b. Mr. Rodney's p. in Hampshire 1902. d. The 
Coffee-houses have ever since been my chief 
Places of Resort ADDISON. Another p., in House 
of Commons phraseology, the other house, the 
House of Lords. P. of worship: see Phrases. 4. 
Who..would..Kiss the p. to make it well? 
1804. 5. They shut up her lesson-books and lost 
her p. 1861. 6. b. A Faulcon towring in her pride 
of p. SHAKS. 

III. Position in some scale, order, or series. 
1. Position or standing in the social or any 
scale; rank, station, whether high or low. b. 
absol. High rank or position; dignity ME. c. 
Racing. A position among the placed com- 
petitors; see PLACE v. 5 b. 1885. 2. Arith. The 
position of a figure in a series, in decimal or 
similar notation, as indicating its value or de- 
nomination; in pl. with numeral, used to 
express the number of figures, esp. after the 
decimal point in a decimal fraction 1542. 3. 
A step or point in the order of progression; as 
in the first (next, last) p., etc. 1639. 

1. As an English critic of ren literature, his p. 
is in the front rank 1893. 2. He also calculated the 
ratio to 55 decimal places 1841. 

IV. Position or situation with ref. to its 
occupation or occupant. 1. A proper, appro- 
priate, or natural place (for the person or 
thing in question to be in or occupy). late 
ME. b. fig. A fitting time; occasion, oppor- 
tunity. late ME. C. fig. ‘Room’; reasonable 
ground 1638. d. = PLAOE-KICK. 2. The space 
which one person occupies by usage, allot- 
ment, or right; a seat or accommodation in a 
public building, conveyance, or the like, a 
seat at table. late ME. b. With possessive or 
of: The space previously or customarily 
occupied by some other person or thing; 
room; stead 1450. 3. An office, employment, 
situation; occas. spec. a government appoint- 
ment 1558. b. Without a or pl.: Official posi- 
tion, esp. of a minister of state 1568. c. The 
duties of any office or position; (one’s) duty 
or business 1652. 

1. Heere’s no p. for you maids SHAKS, c. In the 
Sacred Writings there's no p. for Conjectures or 
Emendations 1721, 2. After having fee'd very 
high for places at Mrs, Siddons’s benefit 1806. b. 
O God, that Somerset. . were in Talbots p. SHAKS. 
Phr. In the p. of, instead of, in substitution for. 
To take the p. of, to be substituted for. 3. Couldn’t 
let you doit, sir. Much as my place's worth 1871. 
b. P. shows the man 1702. 

Phrases. *With other sbs. Place of arms [- Fr. 
piace d'armes]. a. An open space for the assem- 

ling of troops. b. A strongly fortified city or a 
fortress, used as an arsenal or magazine, or as a 
place of retreat. P. of worship. A place where 
religious worship is performed; spec. a building 
(or part of one) appropriated to assemblies Or 
meetings for religious worship 1689. **With 
preps. From p. to p. From one p. to another, and 
80 on in succession. In p. ta. On the spot. So 
upon the p. b. In its original or proper position; 
in position; in situ; spec. in Geol.; in Mining, ap- 
E to 0 15 55 E 9 V nes. DUE 
rocks. c. fig. In his or roper or - 
tion; in one's element, at Thome; timely. dm 
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(some one's) p.: situated as (he) is, Out of p. Not 
situated in the natural or appropriate position; 
misplaced ; fig. unsuitable, unseasonable. ***With 
verbs, Find p. To find room to dwell or exist, to 
have being (in something). Give p. To make room 

et out of the way ; to give way to; to be succeeded. 

y. arch. exc. fig. Have p. To have room to exist; 
to exist; to besituated. Take p. a. To take effect; 
to be accomplished or realized. Obs. or arch. Tb. 
To find acceptance. te. To take precedence of. 
td. To be present. e. To come into existence, 
happen; to occur (in place or time). 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-name; p.-monger; p. act, 
the Act of Parliament excluding persons holding. 
office under the Crown from sitting in the House 
of Commons; p. betting, backing a horse, etc. 
for à pl.; p. horse, one which comes in among 
Cen placed; see PLACE v. 5 b. See also Main 
words. 

Place (plé's), v. Pa. t. and pple. placed 
(plé'st). 1548. [f. prec. Cf. Fr. placer.] 1. 
trans. 'To put or set in a particular place, 
position, or situation; fig. to set in some con- 
dition or relation to other things. Often a 
mere synonym of put, set. 1551. b. To put 
or set (a number of things) in their proper 
places; to arrange 1548. 2. To appoint (a. 
person) to a place; spec. to induct to a 
pastorate 1550. b. To find a place or situa- 
tion for; to settle 1596. 3. spec. a. To put out 
(money, funds) at interest. Often with out. 
b. To put (an order for goods) into the hands 
of a (selected) person or firm. c. To dispose 
of to a customer. d. To arrange for the 
performance or publication of (a play, book, 
eto.). 1700. 4. fig. To fix, repose (faith, con- 
fidence, ete.) in or on a particular person or 
thing 1621. 5. To assign a place to; to locate; 
to rank, class; to date 1597. b. Racing. To 
state the position of (a horse, etc., usu. the 
first three only) among the competitors when 
passing the winning post; to be placed, to ob- 
tain a place among the first three 1831. c. To 
identify fully; to determine who (or what) a 
particular person (or thing) is; to assign to 
a class (orig. U.S.) 1855. 6. To ascribe; to 
hold (a quality, etc.) to reside or consist in 
something; tto put down’ to 1608. 7. Rugby 
Football. To get (a goal) from a place-kick 
1890. 

1. He used to p. the patient under a pump 1800. 
b. (Stage direction) Places chairs SHERIDAN. 3. b. 
Many large orders have already been placed for 
next season 1889. 4. No confidence could be 
placed in any of the twelve Judges MACAULAY. 6. 
They did not p. honour or honesty simply in 
victory 1631. 

Placebo (plási-bo). Pl. -os, oes. ME. l- 
L. (I shall be pleasing or acceptable), 1st sing. 
fut. ind. of placére please.] 1. Eccl. In the 
Latin rite: Vespers for the Dead, the first 
antiphon of which is Placebo Domino [eto.], 
Ps.114:9. Vulg. 12. A flatterer, sycophant 
—1051. 3. Med. A medicine given more to 
please than to benefit the patient 1811. 

1. Phr, T'o sing (a) p., etc., to be servile or time- 


serving. 

Pla:ce-brick. 1703. orig. A brick made 
of soft clay, and laid on a prepared ‘place’ to 
harden before being burnt; now, a brick 
which has been imperfectly burnt, through 
being on the windward side of the kiln or 
clamp. 

Pla:ce-ho:lder. 1818. One who holds 
office under the government. 

Pla:ce-hu:nter. 1713, One who seeks per- 
sistently for a post in the public service. 
(With unfavourable connotation,) So Pla:ce- 
hunting sb. and a. 

Pla:ce-kick, sb. 1845. [f. PLAOE sb. + 
Kick 8b. ] Rugby Football. A kick made by a 
player when the ballis previously placed on 
the ground for that purpose by another 
player. So Pla-ce-kick v. 

Placeless (plé^slés), a. 1598. [f. PLACE sb. 
+ -LESS.] 1. Not confined to place; not 
bounded or defined. 2. Having no stated 
place or locality 1644, 3. Out of office or 
employment 1831. 

Placeman (plé-smien). 1741. [f. PLACE 
sb. + MAN sb.] One who holds an appoint- 
ment in the service of the sovereign or state; 
usu. in hostile sense: One who is appointed 
to (or seeks) such a position from motives of 
interest, without regard to fitness. 

Placement (plé-smént). 1844: [f. PLACE 
v. + -MENT. Cf. Fr. placement.) The action of 
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placing, or fact of being placed; placing, 


arrangement. 

Placenta (plise-nta), 1677. [L., cake — 
Gr. sAekoDvra, acc. Of mìaxoôs flat cake, f. 
root zAax- of màág flat plate.) 1. Zool. and 
Anat. (orig. p. ulerina uterine cake.) The 
spongy vascular organ, of flattened circular 
form, to which the foetus is attached by the 
umbilical cord, and by means of which it is 
nourished in the womb, in all the higher 
mammals, and which is expelled in parturi- 
tion; the afterbirth 1691. 2. Bot. That part 
of the carpel to which the ovules are attached. 
m Placenti-ferous a. bearing or having a p. 
1607. 

Placental (plase-ntal), a. (sb.) 1808. [- 
mod. I.. placentalis; see next, -AL'.] 1. Zool., 
etc. Of or pertaining to the placenta. b. Fur- 
nished with a placenta 1840. 2. Bot. Pertain- 
ing to the placenta of a plant 1857. B. sb. A 
placental mammal 1847. 

|Placentalia (plesénté':lid), sb. pl. 1842. 
[mod.L. (L. Bonaparte, 1837), n. pl. of pla- 
centalis adj., f. L. PLACENTA + -AL'.] Zool. 
Placental mammals; a primary division of 

comprising those provided with 
a placenta; contrasted with Marsupialia and 
Monotremata. 

Placentary (plæ-sčntări, plüsentàri) a. 
(sb.) 1843. [f. PLACENTA + -ARY'.] Of, per- 
taining or relating to the placenta; placental 
(Zool. and Bot.). b. Zool. Of or pertaining to 
the Placentalia. B. sb. Zool. A placental 
mammal 1890. 

Placentation (plieséntZ^fon). 1760. E Fr. 
placentation, f. PLACENTA; see -ATION.] I. Zool. 
‘The formation and disposition of the placenta 
in the uterus 1880, 2. Bot. The disposition of 
the placenta or placentas in the ovary. 

Place-ntiform, a. 1858. [f. PLACENTA + 
-FORM.] Zool. and Bot. Having the form of a 
placenta; discoid; cake-shaped. 

Placer' (plésoi. 1579. [f. PLACE v. + 
BR.) One who places, puts, or sets; often 
techn., e.g. in Bookbinding, a workman who 
arranges the sheets. 

Placer' (plé^soi. (Chiefly U.S.) 1848. 
[- Amer. Sp. placer (plasé-r) deposit, shoal, 
rel. to placel sandbank, f. plasa place.) A 
deposit of send, gravel, or earth, in the bed 
ot a stream, or any alluvial or diluvial detri- 
tus, containing valuable mineralsin particles; 
à place where this is washed for gold, etc. 

Placet (plé^set). 1572. -L. placet it pleases, 
3rd. sing. pres. ind. of placére PLEASE.) II. 
The Latin for ‘it pleases (me or us)’; part 
of the formula used in the old universities in 
voting for or against a measure 1592. 2, as 
sb. a. The expression of assent or sanction 
(by this word) 1589. b. A vote of assent in a 
council, orin the congregation or convocation 
ofa university 1883. 

Placid (ple-sid), a. 1626, [- Fr. placide or 
L. placidus pleasing, favourable, gentle, f. 
placére please; see -ID'.] Of peaceful or tran- 
quil appearance, character, or disposition. 

That p. aspect and meek regard MILT. The male 
s Paci e al Sh 
p. 1019, Plarcid-ly adv, Hess. du ot being 

Placitum (ple-sitóm). Obs. exc. Hist. Pl. 
Placita. 1668, [L., n. pa. pple. of placére 
please; in med.L. the sentence of a court, 
a fine, a trial, a plea.] The decree of a judge, 
the decision or determination of a public as- 
sembly, a court of justice, or the like. Also, 
in pl. the proceedings at such assemblies or 
courts, trials at law, pleadings or pleas, 

Plack (plek). Sc. and n. dial. Obs. exe. 
Hist. 1473. [prob. — Flem. placke, plecke a 
small coin of Brabant and Flanders, current 
in XV; hence Fr. plaque, plecque, med.L. 
plac(c)a, plaka (Xv). Orig. ‘flat disc, tablet’; 
so Flem. plak, Fr. plaque PLAQUE.] fa. A coin 
of the Netherlands of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies —1526. b. A small copper coin current 
in Scotland in the 15th and 16th centuries, 
worth 4 pennies Scots 1473. c. The type of 
something of very small value; a farthing; a 
bit 1550. d. attrib. Worth or costing a plack 
1560. 

c. Phr. Not worth a p., utterly worthless, P. and 
bawbee, p. and boddle, in full, every penny. Two 
and a p., à trifle. 548 

1546. 


Placket (ple-két). [alt. (by assoc. 
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with -ET) of plackerd (XVI), PLACARD.) 1. An 
apron or petticoat; hence fransf. a woman. 
Obs. or arch. 1606. 2. The slit at the top of a 
skirt or petticoat, for convenience in putting 
on and off 1546. 3. A pocket, esp. that in a 
woman’s skirt 1663. Comb. p.-hole, an open- 
ing in the outer skirt to give access to the 
pocket within; also = sense 2. 

Placo- (ple. ko), bef. a vowel plac-, comb. 
form of Gr. zAá£, max- a flat plate, tablet. 
Pla:coderm [Gr. ĉépua] a., having the skin 
encased in broad flat bony plates, as certain 
fossil fishes; of or belonging to the Placoder- 
mata or Placodermi, an order of Paleozoic 
fishes having the head and pectoral region 
thus protected; sb. one of the Placodermata. 
Placoga-noid [Gaxo] a., of or pertaining 
to the Placoganoidei, a division of fossil 
Devonian fishes, having the head and part of 
the body protected by large ganoid plates; 
sb. a fish of this division; also Placoganoi-- 
dean a. and sb. 

Placoid (plw-koid), a. and sb. 1842. (t. 
Gr. ag, ur- flat plate, tablet; see -OID.] 
Zool. A, adj. 1. Having the form of a plate; 
applied to the horny scales and tubercles of 
the Placoidei; see B. 2. Having placoid 
scales; of or pertaining to the Placoidei 1847. 
B. sb. A fish of the division Placoidei, con- 
taining the sharks and rays, distinguished by 
having the skin protected by irregularly dis- 
posed bony scales, sometimes bearing spines 
1852. Hence Placoi-dean a. and sb. 1830. 

Plaſond (plafon). 1664. [Fr., f. plat flat 
+ fond bottom.] Arch. A ceiling; hence, a 
painting executed on a ceiling. 

Plagal(ple^gàl),a. 1597. - med. L. plagalis, 
f. plaga plagal mode, f. L. plagius - med. Gr. 
mAdyios (màáyıos ňxos plagal mode), in ancient 
Gr. oblique, f. zAéyos side; see -AL'.) a. In 
Gregorian Music, applied to those eccl. modes 
which have their sounds comprised between 
the dominant and its octave, the final being 
near the middle of the compass. Cf. AUTHEN- 
TIO a. 8. b. P. cadence: that in which the 
chord of the subdominant immediately pre- 
cedes that of the tonic. 

Plage (pli3. late ME. [- OFr. plage 
region (mod. beach - It. piaggia) += med.L. 
plaga (late L. plagia, Gregory) open space.] 
11. A region, district, clime; occas., a zone 
21013. 12, Any one of the four principal 
quarters of the compass; direction, side 1052. 
3. A seashore, seaside resort 1920. 

1. From the frozen p. of Heaven MARLOWE. 

Plagiarism (plé'-dsiariz’m). 1621. f. as 
PLAGIARY + -ISM.] 1. The action or practice 
of plagiarizing; the taking and using as one's 
own of the thoughts, writings, or inventions 
of another. 2. A purloined idea, design, pas- 
sage, or work 1797. Hence Pla-giarist, one 
who is guilty of plagiarism 1674. Plagiari:s- 
tic a., -ally adv. 

1. If an author is once detected in borrowing, he 
will be suspected of p. ever after HAzLITT. 2. They 
Ux full of plagiarisms, inappropriately borrowed 


Plagiarize (plédsiároiz) v. 1716. (t. 
next + -IZE.] I. trans. To practise plagiarism 
upon (a thing, rarely a person). 2. intr. To 
practise or commit plagiarism 1832. 

Plagiary (plé-dsiari), sb. and a. 1597. [- 
L. plagiarius kidnapper, literary thief (Mar- 
tial), f. plagium man-stealing, kidnapping — 
Gr. dir; see -ARY!. Cf. Fr. plagiaire.] 
A. sb. 1. A kidnapper, a manstealer —1097. 
2. = PLAGIARIST 1601. 3. = PLAGIARISM 1; 
literary theft 1646. b. = PLAGIARISM 2. 1077. 

2. Why? the ditt’ is all borrowed; 'tis Horaces: 
hang him p. B. JONS. 

B. adj. t1. That plagiarizes; plagiarizing 
—1662. 12. Obtained by plagiarism; plagiariz- 
ed —1820. 

Plagihedral (plé‘dsihi-dral, -he-drál) a. 
1805. [f. PLAGMO- + Gr. éópa seat, base.] 
Cryst. Having certain faces obliquely situat- 
ed; also said of such faces. 

Plagio- (plé^dsio-, plæ-gio-), bef. a vowel 
or h plagi-, comb. form, repr. Gr. mìéywos 
oblique, slanting, f. zAéyos side. 

Plagiocephalic (plé':d3io,sife-lik) a. [Gr. ce ν 
head + -IC] characterized by plagiocephaly; so 
Plagioce-phalous a. in same sense. Plagio- 
ce-phaly, oblique deformity of the skull, con- 
sisting in the greater development of the anterior 
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part on one side and of the posterior part 

other. Pla-gioclase [Gr. pre pe 
name for the group of triclinic feldspars, the two. 
prominent cleavage directions in which are 
Oblique to one another; so Plagiocla:stic d. 
having oblique cleavage; opp. to ORTHOCLASTIC. 
Pla-giostome [Fr.; Gr. orca mouth] sb. (d.) a 
member of the Plagiostomi, cartilaginous fishes, 
including the sharks and rays, which have the 
mouth placed transversely beneath the snout; so 
Plagio:stomous a. of or pertaining to the plagio- 
stomes; having the mouth placed transversely 
beneath the snout. Plagiotro'pic [Gr. tpomxds 
inclined, f. 7pózos turning a. Bot. said of members 
or organs of plants, the two halves of which react 
differently to the influences of light, gravitation, 
and other external forces, and which therefore 
take up an oblique position; opp. to ORTHOTROP- 
1C; hence Plagio-tropism, p. character. 

Plagionite (pl2dsióneit). [- G. plagionit 
(G. Rosé, 1833), f. Gr. sAdyvs oblique + 
"ITE! 2 b.] Min. A sulphide of lead and anti- 
mony occurring in monoclinic thiek tubular 
crystals of a blackish grey colour. 

Plagium (plé'dsidm). 1577. [L.; see 
PLAGIARY.] Civil Law. Kidnapping, man- 
stealing. 

Plague (plé'g), sb. [XIV plage — L. plaga 
Stroke, wound, (Vulg.) pestilence, infec- 
tion, prob. — Gr. (Doric) maya, (Attic) mànyńý, 
f. *wAdy- strike, rel. to L. plangere.] tl. A 
blow, a stroke; a wound —1538. 2. An afllic- 
tion, calamity, evil, *scourge'; esp. a visita- 
tion of divine anger or justice. late ME. b. 
In weakened sense: A nuisance; collog. troub- 
le1604. c. Applied to a person or animal 1551. 
3. A general name for any malignant disease 
with which men or beasts are stricken. fa. 
An individual affliction, e.g. leprosy —1072. 
b. esp. An epidemic attended with great mor- 
talit; pestilence 1548. c. spec. The p.: the 
oriental or bubonic plague 1601. 

2. Egipte was smyten with x. plages and diseases 
1432. This p. of rayne and waters Bk. Com. 
Prayer. b. She disliked stiles, she found it such a 
p. to get over them 1825. c. What a P. to Society 
is a Man who has written a Book 1707. 3. b. The 
famous 'plagues', which ravaged Europe, were 
forms of typhus fever 1871. c. His servant died— 
à bubo on his right groine, and two spots on his 
right thigh, which is the p. PEPYS. | 

attrib. and Comb., as p.- bill, an official return of 
the deaths caused by the p. in any district; -mark 
= PLAGUE-SPOT 1; p. pit, a deep pit for the com- 
mon burial of plague victims. 

Plague (plég) v. 1481. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To afflict with plague or calamity (esp. in ref. 
to divine punishment). Now rare or arch. 2. 
In weakened sense: To torment, tease, 
trouble, bother, annoy 1594. Y 

1. Christians were too intent on plaguing Jews 
1787. 2. Husbands and wives..plaguing one 
another GAY. Hence Pla:guer, one who plagues 
or Vans Pla-guesome a. troublesome, vexa- 
tious, plaguy. 

Pla:$ue-spot. 1711. 1. A spot on the skin 
characteristic of the plague, or of some dis- 
ease so called. 2. A locality infested with 


plague. Often fig. 1895. 


Plaguy (plégi, a. (ade. 1574. [f 
PASOS M + i.] 1. Pestiferous, pesti- 
lential, pernicious. Now rare or arch. b. 


Plague-stricken. Now rare or Obs. 1604. 2. 
Thatis a plague; that causes severe affliction 
1598. b. In weakened sense: Vexatious, 
troublesome, annoying, disagreeable; hence 
collog. = ‘pestilent’, ‘confounded’, excessive 
1615. B. as adv. = Plaguily (collog.) 1584. 

2. They make charming mistresses but p. Wives 
Gay, b. A p. rise in the price of everything 1888 
B. You've been a p. long time in coming Boy 
M rms Pla-guily adv. in a p. manner; confound- 
ediy. ^ 

Plaice (plé's). [ME. plais, plaice — OF er 
plaiz, plais, later plaise, pleisse — late L.. 
platessa — unrecorded deriv. of Gr. dafs 
broad.] A European flat-fish, Pleuronectes 
platessa, much used as food; in America ex 
tended to various allied species of this genus 
or of the family Pleuronectida. (Pl. now end) 
the collect. sing. plaice being used instead., 
2. dial. = FLUKE sb. 2. 1722. d 

attrib, and Comb., as p.- mouth, a small puckere 
or wry mouth; also attrib.; so -mouthed d. 755 

Plaid (pled, Se. pléd). 1512. [- Gael. pirs 2 
= Ir. ploid blanket, of unkn. origin. pa 
long piece of twilled woollen cloth, usu- ene 
ing a chequered or tartan pattern, setae DS 
outer article of the Highland costume. ak 
Lowland ‘shepherd’s plaid’, of a b| 
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chequer pattern on white, is commonly 
called a Maub. 2. The cloth of which plaids 
are made 1034. 3. transf. A man wearing a 
plaid; a Highlander. Scorr. 

Comb. p.-nook (-neuk) Sc., one end of the folded 
p. sewn up so as to form a large pocket. 

Plaided (plw'déd, Sc. plé-déd), a. 1802. 
Lt. PLAID + -ED*.] 1. Dressed in or wearing 
& plaid. 2. Made of plaid; having a plaid 
pattern 1814. 

Plaidie, -y (plæ-di, Sc. ple: di). Sc. 1719. (f. 
PLAID + In, -Y*.] A small plaid; also, a child- 
ish, sentimental, or poetic name for a plaid. 

Plaiding (ple-din, plé-din), 1566. (|f. 
PLAID + -ING'] 1. Material for plaids; a 
twilled woollen cloth; a cloth of tartan pat- 
tern. 2. A plaid or checkered pattern 1889. 

Plain (plé'n), sb. ME. I- OFr, plain (super- 
seded by plaine :- L. collect. n. pl.) L. 
planum, subst. use of n. of adj. See also 
PLANE 80. 1. A flat tract of country; an 
extent of level ground or flat meadow land; 
applied spec. in. Salisbury Plain, etc. b. 
Chiefly pl. In colonial and U.S. use, any 
treeless level tract of country; prairie 1779. 
€. transf. The level expanse of sea or sky 1567. 
2. An open space as the scene of battle or 
contest; the field. Now poet. late ME. t3. 
A level or flat surface (ideal or material). 
Now spelt plane. = PLANE sb.* I. —1863. 4. 
The floor of the hallin which the French Na- 
tional Convention met at the time of the 
Revolution; hence applied to the more mod- 
erate party who had seats there. (Cf. MoUN- 
TAIN I. 5.) 1827. 

1. Cities of the P. (sc. of the Jordan), Sodom, 
Gomorrah, etc., before their destruction; Lot 
dwelled in the cities of the plaine, and pitched his 
tent toward Sodome Gen. 13:12. c. The sick'ning 
stars fade off th'iethereal p. POPE. 2. I will leade 
forth my Soldiers to the plaine SHAKS. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-station; plain-like adj.; 
also with plains-, as plains-p , ete. 

Plain (plein), a.“ and adv. ME. [- OFr. 
plain, fem. plaine (surviving in phr. de 
plein-pied, plain-chant, etc.) - L. planus, -a, 
f. base *plá- flat, of obscure connection. See 
also PLANE d.] A. adj. I. I. Flat, level, even; 
free from elevations and depressions. fb. 
gen. Flat —1050. fc. Geom. Now PLANE a. 1. 
1727. 2. Smooth, even. Obs. exc. in comb. 
or phrases, ME. 3. Free from obstructions or 
interruptions; clear, open; public. Obs, exc. 
dial. MK. b. transf. Unobstructed, clear 
(view, sight) 1013. 

1. Follow me then to plainer ground SHAKS. 3. 
Able to give him battell in the plaine sea 1579. 

II. 1. Open, clear; evident, obvious ME. 2. 
That is clearly what the name expresses; 
manifest; downright, mere, ‘flat’, absolute 
ME. 3. Simple, readily understood. Also 
transf. of a speaker or writer. late ME. 4. 
Not complicated; simple 1659. 

1. Practical Christianity. .is a p. and obvious 
thing BUTLER, 2. He reaped p. unequivocal ha- 
tred LAMB. 3. Tell her distinctly what you want. . 
in few 1. words 1861. 4. P. sewing 1895. 

III. 1. Unembellished, not ornate; (of the 
hair) worn straight, not curled; (of drawings, 
ete.) not coloured. Also fig. ME. b. Cards. 
(a) Applied to the common as opp. to the pic- 
ture cards. (b) Not trumps. 1844. 2, Of simple 
composition; not elaborate. Of food: Not 
rich or highly seasoned 1055. 

1. A young Man. With long p. Hair 1055, Pic- 
ture-postcards, p. or coloured 1907. 2. [As a] 
8chool-boy counts the currants in an unusually p. 
cake 1879. P. bread and butter, i.e. without pre- 
Serves, etc. A p. tea, tea with p. bread and butter. 
P. water, water without any addition. 

IV. 1. Open in behaviour; free from du- 
Dlicity or reserve; candid, frank. Obs. exe. in 
Sense: Plain-spoken. late ME. 2. Free from 
1000 5 or subterfuge, straightforward, direct 


1. I wil sing a Song if any body wil sing another; 
else, to be p. with you, I wil sing none WALTON. 2. 
If you do not give a p. answer to a p. question, 
you will be committed 1770. Phr. P. truth (often 
lup Wie notion *uncoloured'). P. English: see 


V. 1. Ordinary, simple, unsophisticated; 
such as characterizes ordinary people 1586. 2. 
Not distinguished by rank or position; 
ordinary 1580. 3. Homely, unaffected 1601. 
4. Simple in dress or habits; frugal 1613. 5. 
Of homely appearance; often euphemistically 
for: Ill-favoured, ugly 1749. 
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1. I pray thee vnderstand a plaine man in his 
par meaning SHAKS. 2. I preached to several 

iundred of p. people WESLEY. 3. They spoke of. . 
their Queen. .*She is a p. woman, a very p. wo- 
man like ourselves’ 1904. 4. His habits of life were 
remarkably p. and frugal 1871. 5. Handsome 
young men must have something to live on, as well 
as the p. JANE AUSTEN. 

Phrases. P. as d piter (earlier packstaff). P. 
as the sun at noonday, as Salisbury (pun on Salis- 
bury Plain). See also DUNSTABLE. 

B. adv. (Advb. uses of the adj.) 1. With 
clearness of expression; clearly, intelligibly, 
candidly.late ME. 2. With clearness of per- 
een or utterance; clearly, manifestly 
1590. 

1. Sir to tell you plaine, I'le finde a fairer face not 
washt to day SHAKS, 2. Did not Torquato Tasso 
speak p. at six months old? 1784. 

Comb.: p. clothes, ordinary citizen dress, mufti; 
opp. to UNIFORM; also attrib., as plain-clothes con- 
stable; p. cook sb., a person, usu. a woman, cap- 
able of preparing simple dishes; cook v. intr., 
to do plain cooking; p. English, plain straightfor- 
ward language, plain terms; also, a plain or clear 
statement; p. language, spec. the manner of 
speech used by Quakers; p.-sail Naut., sail 
ordinarily carried; p. service, divine service said 
without music; -singing = PLAINSONG. Hence 
Plai-n-ly adv., -ness. 

tPlain, a.“ (ME. plein, playn — (O)Fr. plein 
i= L. plenus full.) 1, Full, plenary, entire, 
perfect —1653. 2. Full or complete in number, 
extent, etc.; esp. of a council, assembly, or 
court —1677. 3. In phr. in p. battle (combat, 
war), in regular open battle, ete. 1718. 

Plain (plén) v. arch. or dial. [ME. 
plei(gyne, playne — plaign-, pr. stem of (O)Fr. 
plaindre :- L. plangere; see COMPLAIN.) = 
COMPLAIN v. in various senses. 

I did many times p. my ill hap 1617. Small 
Cause, I ween, has lusty Youth to p. 1710. 

Plai-n chant. 1727. [- Fr. plain chant, repr. 
med.L. cantus planus.] * PLAINSONG, CANTO 
FERMO. 

Plain dealer, plain-dealer. Now rare. 
1571. [f. PLAIN d. + DEALER; cf. next.) One 
who is straightforward and candid in his 
dealings with others. 

Plain dealing, plain-dealing, sb. 1578. 
lt. PLAIN d. + DEALING vbl. sb.; cf. DOUBLE- 
DEALING.] Openness of conduct; candour, 
straightforwardness. 

Plai-n-dea:ling, a. 1566. If. PLAIN adv. 
+ dealing pr. pple.] That deals plainly; 
straightforward in conduct. 

Plain-hearted, a. Now rare. 1608, (f. 
plain heart (PLAIN d.) + -ED'*.] Having a 
sincere and open heart; without guile; in- 
genuous, innocent. Hence Plai:n-hea-rted- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Plaining (plé^nip) vbl. sb. arch. ME. 
[f. PLAIN v. + -ING'.] The action of PLAIN v.; 
lamentation; complaint. 

Plai-n-sai-ling, sb. 1827. [pop. use (assoc, 
with PLAIN d. I. 3) of PLANE SAILING, i.e. 
navigation by a plane chart (PLANE a.).] 
Sailing or going on in a plain course, in 
which there is no difficulty or obstruction; 
simple or easy course of action, 

Plainsman (plé-nzméen) 1881. It. PLAIN 
sb. -- MAN sb.] A man of the plain or plains; 
an inhabitant of a flat country, or of wide 
open plains. 

Plainsong (plénsgp) 1447. (tr. med.L. 
cantus planus PLAIN CHANT.] 1. A form of 
vocal music believed to have been used in the 
Christian Church from the earliest times, con- 
sisting of melodies composed in the mediwyal 
modes (see MODE I. 1 b) and in free rhythm 
depending on the accentuation of the words, 
and sung in unison. See AMBROSIAN, GREGOR- 
IAN. 2. A simple melody or theme; often 
accompanied by a running melody or des- 
cant’ (see DESCANT sb.); hence in fig. applica- 
tions. Obs. or Hist. 1566. 

2. attrib. The plainsong Cuckow gray SHAKS. 

Plain-speaking, sb. and a. 1852. A. sb. 
Plainness of speech, candour, frankness. B. 
adj. — next 1884. 

Plain-spoken, tplain-spoke, a. 1078. 
[f. PLAIN adv.; cf. OUTSPOKEN.] 1. Given to 
speaking plainly; outspoken. 2. Plainly 
spoken; clearly expressed; candid, frank 
1703. 

2. A rough, bluff, hearty, plain-spoken way of 
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eulogising them to their faces 1836, 
Plain-spo-kenness. 

Plaint (plé'nt), sb. IME. pleint(e - (O)Fr. 
plainte, subst. use of pa. pple, fem. of 
plaindre, and OFr, plaint, plein — L. 
planctus, f. plangere PLAIN v.! I. The action 
or an act of plaining; lamentation, grieving. 
(Now chiefly poet.). 2. A statement or repre- 
sentation of wrong, injury, or injustice; a 
complaint. (Now rare.) ME. 3, spec. An oral 
or written statement of grievance made to a 
court of law, for the purpose of obtaining 
redress; an accusation, charge, complaint. 
late ME. 

1. The hapless Paire Sate in their sad discourse, 
and various p. MILT. 2. Shee with teares made 
vnto him her p. 1605. 

Plaintiff (ple-ntif). late ME. I- law-Fr. 
plaintif, subst. use of (O)Fr. plaintif; see 
PrAmTIVE.] Law. The party who brings à 
suit into a court of law; à complainant, 
prosecutor; opp. to defendant. 

Plaintive (plé^ntiv), a. late ME. [- (0) Er, 
plaintif, Ave, f. plaint(e PLAINT; Bee -IVE.] 
1. Complaining, lamenting; suffering. Now 
rare, 12. Being or pertaining to the plaintiff 
in a suit —1596. 3. Expressive of sorrow; 
mournful, sad 1579. 

3. The fiddle screams P. and piteous COWPER. 
Hence Plai-ntive-ly adv., -ness. 

Plai-n-work, plain work. 1715. 1. Work 
of a simple kind, as dist. from ornamental or 
"fancy" work; spec. plain needlework or sew- 
ing. 2. Masonry. The even surface produced 
on stone by the chisel, without taking away 
more than the mere inequalities 1823, 

Plaisance, obs. var. of PLEASANCE. 

Plaister, obs. f. PLASTER, 

Plait (plæt, Sc., U.S. plé't), sb. late ME. 
[7 OFr. pleit fold, manner of folding :- Rom. 
*plic(i)tum, subst. use of n. of plicitus, pa. 
pple. of L. plicare fold (see PLY b. ).] I. (Now 
superseded in gen. use by pleat.) A fold, 
crease, or wrinkle; esp. à flattened fold of 
cloth made by doubling the material upon 
itself. b. A fold, wrinkle, or crease in any 
natural structure, e.g. in the lip, brow, or ear 
1592. c. fig. A sinuosity or twist of nature or 
character; a hidden recess; usu. implying 
artifico or deceit. Obs. or arch. 1589. 2. A 
contexture of three or more interlaced 
strands of hair, ribbon, straw, etc.; esp. a 
braided tress of hair, a queue, à pigtail 1530. 

1. Then smoothed down the plaits of her apron 
should fear Some p. between the brows 
B. BROWNING. 2. Wearing their hair in long 
plaits down their backs 1880. 

Plait (plet, Sc. U.S. pl?t) v. ME. |f. 
prec.) l. (rans. = PLEAT v. 1 (by which it is 
superseded). 2. To braid or intertwine (hair, 
straw, rushes, narrow ribbons, etc.) so as to 
form a plait, band, or rope. 

1. ms wore his shirt frill plaited and puffed out. 
W. Irvine. 2. Little Margery. . who plaited straw 
DICKENS. Hence Plai-ter, one who or that which 


plaits, 

Plaited (plæ-tėd, Sc., U.S. plé'téd), ppl. a. 
late ME. If. prec. + -Ep'.] I. Folded, doubled; 
furnished with pleats. In this sense super- 
Seded by pleated. 1440, b. Wrinkled, corru- 
gated, fluted, striated 1519. 2, Braided, formed 
into a plait; interlaced, interwoven 1594. 

2. P. alleys of the trailing rose TENNYSON. 

Plan (pln), sb. 1078. [- Fr. plan (XVI) 
ground-plan, alt. (after plan ad).; see PLANE 
a.) of tplant, f. planter, after It. pianta plan 
of an edifice; see PLANT sb. This word and 
PLANE sb." cover between them the senses of 
Fr. plan.) I. 1. A drawing, sketch, ete, of any 
object, made by projection upon a flat sur- 
face (opp. to ELEVATION II. 3); spec. (a) A 
drawing showing the relative positions of the 
parts of a building, or of any one floor of a 
building on a horizontal plane. (b) A large- 
scale, detailed map of a town or district. 
Seealso GROUND-PLAN. b. A table or program- 
me indicating the relations of some set of 
objects, or the times, places, ete. of some 
intended proceedings 1780. 2. A scheme of 
arrangement; transf. disposition of parts; a 
type of structure (viewed as designed); con- 
figuration (of a surface) 1732. 3. A scheme 
of action, project, design; the way in which it 
is proposed to carry out some proceeding. 
Also in weakened sense: Method, way of pro- 
ceeding. 1706. 


Hence 
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2. A mighty maze! but not without a p. POPE. I 
have not yet drawn out a p. for my stories, but 
certain germs thereof are Budding in my mind 
THACKERAY. 3. The good old rule. the simple p., 
That they should take, who have the power, And 
they should keep who can WORDSW. Change your 
whole p. of campaign 1837. 

II. After Fr. plan. a. Perspective. Any one 
of a number of ideal planes perpendicular to 
the line of vision passing through the objects 
represented in a picture 1678. b. Sculpture. 
The plane on which the figures in a bas-relief 
are raised above the ground, esp. one of 
several such planes giving more or less relief 
to different figures in the design 1780. 

Plan (plan), v. 1728. (f. prec. sb.] 1. 
trans. To make a plan of (a piece of ground, 
a building, etc.); to plot down, lay down. 
Also to construct (a plan or diagram). 1748. 2. 
To make a plan of (a building, etc., to be con- 
structed); hence to devise, contrive, design (a 
building, etc., to be constructed) 1728. 3. To 
devise, design (something to be done, or some 
action, etc., to be carried out); to arrange be- 
forehand. Also with clause or absol. 1737. 

2. The gardens were planned by the best land- 
scape gardeners of the 3 1893. 3. We had plan- 
ned an ascent of Monte together TYNDALL. 

Planar (plénài) a. 1850. [f. PLANE sb.* 
+ An, after linear.) Math. Belonging to, 
situated in, or related in some way to, a 
plane. 

Planaria (pliné*-ria). 1819. [mod.L. gene- 
ric name (Müller, 1776), subst. use of fem. of 
L. planarius adj. (used as = flat ).] Zool, A 
genus of the sub-order Planarida of turbel- 
larian worms. Hence Plana-rian a. belong- 
ing or related to the genus Planaria; sb. a 
planarian worm, a flat-worm. Plana-ridan 
a. belonging to the sub-order Planarida; sb. 
à planaridan worm. Planariform (-6*-ri- 
foam) a., Planarioid (-é-rijoid) a., of the 
form of or resembling a planarian. 

Planch (plans). late ME. I- (O)Fr. planche 
plank, slab; see PLANK sb.] 1. A plank; dial. a 
floor. Obs, exc. dial. 2. A slab of metal, 
stone, baked clay, eto. ; spec. in Enamelling, a 
slab of baked fire-clay used to support the 
work during the process of baking 1578. 

Plancher (pla nf). Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
[xv plauncher, ete. — Fr. plancher (OFr. -ier) 
pi » etc., f. planche; see prec., -ER*; cf. 
PLANOIER.] fl. A plank, a board; planking, 
boarding —1720. 2. A floor (dial.) or tplat- 
form of planks or boards 1449. 13. = 
PLANOIER ~1728, 

Planchet (pla-nfét). 1611. (dim. of PLANCH; 
See Fr.] The plain disc of metal of which a 
coin is made; a coin-blank. 

Planchette  (plànfet, liplànfet). 

[= Fr. dim. of planche PLANK sb.) A small 

board, supported by two castors and a ver- 
tical pencil, which, when one or more persons 
rest their fingers lightly on the board, is said 

to trace lines or letters, and even to write sen- 
tences, without conscious direction or effort. 

Plancier (plænsīi»-1). 1664, [- (O)Fr. tplan- 
cier, collateral form of planchier; see PLAN- 
CHER] The under side of the corona of a 
cornice. 

Plane (plé!n), sb. late ME. L- (O)Fr. plane 
i= L, platanus — Gr. saáravos f. stem of 
dards broad.] 1. A tree of the genus Plata- 
nus, comprising lofty spreading trees, with. 
broad angular palmately-lobed leaves, and 
bark which scales off in irregular patches; 
orig. and esp. P. orientalis, the Oriental Plane, 
à native of Persia and the Levant; also P. 
occidentalis, the Occidental or Virginian 
Plane or Button-wood. 2. In Scotland and 
the North of England applied to the species 
of maple commonly called ‘sycamore’ (Acer 
pseudoplatanus), the leaves of which resemble 
those of Platanus; also called False, Mock, 
or Scotch Plane 1778. 

Plane (plé'n), sb.* ME. I- (O)Fr. plane, var. 
(nfl. by planer vb.) of tplaine - late L. 
plana planing instrument, f. planare; see 
PLANE v. ] 1, A tool resembling a plasterer's 
trowel, used by plumbers, bricklayers, ete., 
for smoothing the surface of sand, clay in a 
mould, ete. 2. A tool used by carpenters and 
others, for levelling down and smoothing the 
surface of woodwork by paring shavings from 
it. 


1800. 
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It consists of a stock of wood or metal, with a 
smooth base or sole which slides over the surface 
of the wood, and a steel blade set in it at an angle 
so that its edge projects slightly through a slit or 
mouth in the sole. BENCH-p., JACK-P., TRYING-p., 
etc.: see these words. 

Plane (plein), sb.“ 1646. - L. planum flat 
Surface, subst. use of n. of planus PLAIN a.* 
(for which plane was introduced to express 
the geometrical and allied uses; cf. the super- 
session of Fr. plain by plan because of the 
homophony of plein full).] 1. a. A plane su- 
perficies; in Geom., a surface such that every 
straight line joining any two points in it lies 
wholly in it, or such that the intersection of 
two such surfaces is always a straight line; 
the simplest kind of geometrical surface, 
Hence gen., An imaginary superficies of this 
kind in which points or lines in material 
bodies lie. b. A flat or level surface of a 
material body 1715. c. Cryst. and Min. Each 
of the natural faces of a crystal; also, an 
imaginary plane surface related to these in 
some way 1800. d. Anat. Any one of certain 
imaginary plane surfaces used as standards 
of ref. for the positions of bodily organs, or 
(n Craniometry) of parts of the skull 1880. 
e. (a) = AEROPLANE 1. 1824, (b) = AEROPLANE 
2.1909. 2. Mining. Any main road in a mine, 
along which coal, etc., is conveyed in cars or 
trucks 1877. 3. fig. in ref. to thought, know- 
ledge, moral qualities, social rank, eto.: 
Higher or lower level, grade, degree 1850. 

1. P. of projection, a plane upon which points, 
lines, or figures are projected. Objective p, (Per- 
spective), any plane situated in the object itself. 
Peri ive p., à transparent plane, usu. perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, supposed to be interposed 
between the object and the eye, and intersected 
8 lines paming from one to the other, 
which determine the points of the drawing; also 
called p. of delineation or p. of the picture, P. 
of polarization (Optics), in polarized light, the 
plane which ess through the incident ray and 
the polarized ray, and is perpendicular to the 
plane of vibration of the ether in the polarized 
Tay. b. Inclined p.: see INCLINED ppl. a. I. 3. The 
11 m man is on the same p. as the savage 


Plane (plé'n), a. 1570. [refash. of PLAIN a. 
after Fr. plan, fem. plane, which was similarly 
substituted for plain, plaine in techn. senses; 
cf. prec.) 1. Geom. Of a surface: Perfectly 
flat or level, so that every straight line joining 
any two points in it lies wholly in it (see prec. 
1 a). Hence applied to an angle, figure, or 
curve which lies wholly in such a surface. b. 
transf. Relating to or involving plane surfaces 
or magnitudes 1704. 2. Of a material surface, 
etc.: Flat, level; not convex or concave 1666. 

P. chart (tplain chart), a chart on which the 
meridians and parallels of latitude are represented 
by equidistant straight lines (cf. PLANE SAILING); 
E scale (plain scale), a scale or ruler marked with 

ines denoting chords, rhumbs, sines, tangents, se- 
cants, etc., formerly used, esp. in navigation. 

Plane (plein), v.! ME. [- (O)Fr. planer :- 
late L. planare plane, make smooth, f. L. 
planus PLAIN a.'] I. In gen. sense. I. trans. 
To make (a surface) plane, even, or smooth; 
to level, to smooth. Also fig. (Now chiefly in 
arch. phr. to p. the way, or as fig. of sense II. 
1.) 12. fig. To make plain or intelligible; to 
explain, display, show —1659. 

1. You planed her path To Lady Psyche TENNY- 
SON. 

II. I. trans.To dress with a plane or planing- 
machine; to smooth down (wood, metal, etc.) 
with or as with a plane. late ME. 2, intr. To 
use or work with a plane 1703. 

1. Phr. To p. away, off: to remove by or as by 
planing. 

Plane (plén) v. 1611. [- Fr. planer, f. 
plan plane, because a bird when soaring ex- 
tends its wings in a plane.] inér. Of a bird: 
To be poised on outspread motionless wings. 
b. [f. PLANE sb.* 1 e.] To travel in an aero- 
plane; esp. to glide down 1909. 

Planer (plé-noi) 1560. [f. PLANE b. + 
ARI. I 1. One who makes level or levels down. 
2. One who planes 1598. 3. Formerly, a 
Plane; now, a planing-machine 1590. 4. 
Printing. A block of wood used in beating 
down projecting types in a form 1858. 

Plane sailing. Also formerly plain s. 
1699. [f. PLANE a. in plane chart.] In Naviga- 
tion, The art of determining a ship's place on 
the theory that she is moving on a plane, or 
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that the surface of the earth is plane instead 
of spherical; navigation by a plane‘chart; See 
PLANEa. b. fig. A course so simple as to leave 
no room for mistakes. Now usu. PLAIN SAIL- 
ING, q.v. 1858. 

Planeshear (plé-njii, planksheer 
(le- Dk TI. 1711. [Perversion of PLANCHER,} 
A continuous planking covering the timber- 
heads of a wooden ship, in men-of-war form- 
ing a shelf below the gunwale; also loosely 
applied to the gunwale. 

Planet! (ple net). ME. - (O)Fr. planète = 
late L. planeta, planetes (only in pl, planetae, 
for older L. stelle errantes) = Gr. qÀavijrns 
wanderer (pl. dorépes mAavire wandering 
stars), f. zAcváv lead astray, wander, rel. to 
mAdfew cause to wander.) tfl. Old Astr. A 
heavenly body distinguished from the fixed 
stars by having an apparent motion of its 
own among them. (The seven planets, in 
the order of their accepted distance from the 
Earth, were the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the 
Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn.) b. esp. in 
Astrol., said with ref. to the supposed ‘in- 
fluence’ of any one of these bodies in affect- 
ing persons and events; in later use said 
vaguely of an occult controlling fateful 
power ME. 2. Mod. Astron. The name given 
to each of the heavenly bodies that revolvein 
approximately circular orbits round the sun 
(primary planets), and to those that revolve 
round these (secondary planets or SATELLITES) 
1640. 

The primary planets comprise the major planets, 
viz., in order of distance from the sun, Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
Neptune, and Pluto, and the minor planets or 
ASTEROIDS, the orbits of which lle between those 
of Mars and Jupiter. 

1. b. I was born under a Three} 
be worth a Groat SWIFT. 2. fig. 
planets 1790. 

Comb.: p.-gear, -gearing, a system of gearing 
in which planet-wheels are introduced; a mechan- 
ical combination for converting power into speed; 
7wheel, the exterior whee! which revolves roun 
the central or sun-wheel, in the sun-and-planet 
motion. 

Planet’ (plenét), planeta (plànità). 
1602, [- med.L. planeta chasuble, perh. 
shortened f. late L. planetica (sc. vestis) 
"traveller's cloak’, subst. use of fem. of 
planeticus wandering; see prec., -10.) A 
chasuble. 

Pla-ne-ta:ble, sb. Also tplaintable. 1007. 
lt. PLANE a. + TABLE sb.) A surveying in- 
strument used for measuring angles in map- 
ping, consisting of a circular drawing-table 
mounted horizontally on a tripod, and having 
an alidade pivoted over its centre. Hence 
Pla-ne-ta:ble v. (rans. to survey with the 
plane-table. 

Planetarium (plenété*-ridm). 1774, (mod. 
L., f. planetarius; see next, -ARIUM.] An 
OnRERY. b. A model representing the plane- 
tary system 1860. 

Planetary (ple-nétüri) a. and sb. 1593. 
[-late L. planetarius, prop. adj., but only 
occurring as sb., an astrologer; see PLANET’, 
Axl. ] A. adj. 1. Belonging to or connected 
with a planet or planets; of the nature of or 
resembling a planet; having some attribute 
of a planet 1602. b. esp. in Astrol. with ref. 
to the supposed ‘influence’ of a planet nen 
C. P. hour, the twelfth part of the natural 
day or night. (In Astrol. supposed each to be 
ruled by a planet.) 1593. 2. Belonging to this 
planet; terrestrial, mundane 1831. 3. fg. 
Wandering; erratic 1607. ? 

1. P. nebula, one resembling a planet from its duc 
being round or slightly oval. P. system, the system 
comprising the sun and planets, the solar Dru 
also fig. a system of correlated parts. P. year: Se 
YEAR. c. I was born in the P. hour of Saturn SIR 
T. BROWNE. 3. His. .erratical and p. life FULLER. 
Hence Pla-netarily adv. 716. 

B. sb. tl. An astrologer, star-gazer —1716. 
2. A planetary body 1819. " 

Planetesimal (plenétessimüD, a. and sb. 
1906. lf. PLANET sh. + -esimal, after injinitest 
mal.] A. adj. Pertaining to the minute bodies 
of space. B. sb. A minute planetary pear 

Planetoid (pla-nétoid), sb. (a.) 1803. [* 
PLANET sb. + lb.] A body resembling / 
planet; a minor planet or asteroid. b. s ag 
(or attrib.) Of or belonging to the astero 
1862, 
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Plane-tree (plénjtri). late ME. If. PLANE 
sb. + TREE.] = PLANE sb.* 

Pla-net-stri:cken, a. 1600. = next. 

Pla-net-struck, a. 1600. [f. PLANET sb.! 
1b - pa. pple. of STRIKE v. Cf. moon-struck.] 
Stricken by the supposed malign influence of 
an adverse planet; blasted. 

"They being affrighted (as it were Planet-struck) 
and confounded with shame 1058. 

Plangent (ple-ndaént), a. 1822. [- L. 
plangens, -ent-, pr. pple. of L. plangere beat 
(spec. the breast), strike noisily; see -ENT.] 
1. Making the noise of wayes beating on the 
shore, etc. 2. Loud-sounding; applied some- 
times to a metallic, sometimes to a loud 
thrilling or plaintive sound 1858. 

1. With pulse of p. water like a knell SWINBURNE. 
2. This rugged young King, with his p. metallic 
voice CARLYLE. Hence Pla-ngency, thie quality 
of being p. Plangently adv. 

Plani-, (pleini), comb. form of L. planus 
level, flat, smooth. 

Planiform (plé-nifgim) a., having a flattened 
shape; spec, in Anat, = ARTHRODIAL. Planipen- 
nate (plé!nipenét) i pennatus mined! d., Zool. 
having flat wings; (b) spec. in Entom. belonging to 
the suborder Planipennia of neuropterous insects, 
characterized by fat wings not folded when at 
rest. Planipe-talous a., Bot. having flat petals. 

Planimeter (plünimiter. Also -metre. 
1858, [- Fr. planimétre, f. PLANI-; see -METER.] 
An instrument for mechanically measuring 
the area of an irregular plane figure. So 
Planime'tric, -al adjs. Plani-metry, the 
measurement of plane surfaces; plane geo- 
metry. 

Planing (pla nin), vbl. sb. late ME. 
[-15G'.] The action of PLANE v. Comb.: p.- 
machine, a machine (of various kinds) for 
planing wood or metal; -mill, — planing- 
machine; also, a workshop where planing is 
done. 

Planish (ple-nif), v. late ME. If. planiss-, 
lengthened stem of OFr. planir smooth (now 
in aplanir), f. plain PLAIN! a., PLANE a.; see 
-8H*.] (rans. To make level or smooth; to 
level. b. spec, To flatten (sheet-metal or 
metal-waro) on an anvil by blows of a smooth- 
faced hammer, etc.; to flatten and reduce in 
thickness; to reduce (coining-metal) to the 
required thickness by passing between rollers; 
to polish (paper, etc.) by means of a roller 
1088. Hence Pla-nisher, a person who plan- 
ishes; a tool or instrument used for planish- 
ing. Pla'nishing vbl. sb., chiefly attrib. and 
Comb., as p. hammer, a hammer with polish- 
ed slightly convex faces, used for planishing 
Sheet-metal; -roller, a roller used in 
planishing; esp. in pl., the second pair of 
rollers, of hardened and polished iron, be- 
tween which coining-metal is passed to re- 
duce it to the proper thickness. 

Planisphere (plw-nisfi»i. [In ME. form 
planisperie med. L. planispherium, f. L. 
planus PLANE a. + sphera, Gr. odatpa 
SPHERE; in form planisphere — Fr. plani- 
sphére.] A map or chart formed by the pro- 
jection of a sphere, or part of one, on a plane; 
now esp. à polar projection of half (or more 
of) the celestial sphere, as in one form of the 
astrolabe, 

Revolving p., a device consisting of a poe pro- 
jection of the whole of the heavens visible in a par- 
ticular latitude, covered by a card with an ellip- 
tical opening, which can be adjusted so as to show 
the part of the heavens visible at a given time. 
Hence Planisphe- ral, -sphe-ric, -al adjs. 

Plank (plenk), sb. IME. planke - ONFr. 
planke (mod. dial. planque) = (O)Fr. planche 
- late L. planca plank, slab, subst. use of 
fem. of plancus flat, flat-footed, used as a 
cognomen, Plancus, Plancius, Plancianus.] 
1. A long flat piece of smoothed timber, 
thicker than a BOARD; spec. a length of tim- 
ber sawn to a thickness of from two to six 
inches, a width of nine inches or more, and 
eight feet or upwards in length. b. Without 
4 and pl. Timber cut into planks; planking 
1569. c. fig. esp. in ref. to the use of a plank 
to save a sh'pwrecked man from drowning. 
2. Applied to various things consisting or 
formed of a flat slab of wood, as a narrow 
foot-bridge, a table or board, etc. late ME. 
3. fig. An item of a political or other program- 
me. (Cf. PLATFORM III. 5 b.) Orig. and 
chiefly U.S. 1848. 
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1. c. This is indeed the only p. we have to trust 
to, that can save us from shipwreck 1690. 3. 
Another ‘plank’ is the restriction of Chinese im- 
migration 1884. 

Pi . P.-over-p., with the outside planks over- 
lapping as in a clinker-built vessel. To walk the p., 
to walk blindfold along a p. laid over the side of a 
ship until one falls into the sea (as pirates are said. 
to have made their captives do). 

attrib, and Comb., as p.-bed, a bed of boards 
resting on low trestles, without a mattress, used as 
part of the discipline of convents, prisons, etc.; 
road, a road made of a flooring of planks laid 
transversely on longitudinal bearing timbers 
(U.S.); -way, the narrow Dee of deck between 
the side and the frame of the hatch in a wherry, 


etc. 

Plank (plenk), v. late ME. If. prec. sb.] 
1, trans. To furnish, lay, floor, or cover with 
planks. Also with over. b. To fasten together 
or down with planks 1864. 2. a. To put down; 
to deposit, plant. collog. 1859. b. To table or 
lay down money; to pay on the spot. Const. 
down, out, up. U.S. colloq. 1824. 3. techn. 
a. To splice together (slivers of wool) into 
rovings. b. To harden (a hat) by felting. 1874. 
4. U.S. To fix on a board (a fish that has been 
split open, or meat) and cook at a hot fire 
1855. 5. inér. (also with if). To sleep on a 
plank or a hard surface 1829. 

1. The Sides were planck'd with Pine DRYDEN. b. 
Boats planked together two and two CARLYLE. 

Planked (pleykt), ppl. a. 1608. [f. prec. 
+ -ED'.] 1, Furnished, laid, etc. with planks. 
2. Of fish, etc.: see sense 4 above. 

Planking (ple kin), vbl. sb. 1495. lf. 
PLANK sb. and v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of 
PLANK v. 2. concr. Planks in the mass; plank- 
work; the planks of a structure; spec. those 
forming the outer shell and inner lining of a 
ship 1751. 

Plankton (ple-nktgn). 1892. [- G. plank- 
ton (V. Hensen, 1887) — Gr. sAcyxrów, n. of 
mayxrés wandering, drifting, f. base of ng 
strike, cause to wander.] Biol. A collective 
name for all the forms of floating or drifting 
organic life found at various depths in the 
ocean, or in bodies of fresh water: opp. to 
benthos and nekton, Hence Plankto'nic a. 

Planner (ple-not). 1716. [f. PLAN v. + 
-ER'.] One who plans or makes a plan; spec. 
in Se., a landscape gardener. 

Plano- (plé'no), used as comb. form of L. 
planus flat, smooth, level; denoting (a) flatly, 
in a flattened manner, with modification of 
a specified form in the direction of a plane, 
as p.-conical, -orbicular ; (b) a combination of a 
plane with another surface, esp. plane on 
one side, and of another surface on the other, 
as PLANO-CONCAVE, -CONVEX, etc. Also p. 
horizontal, having a plane horizontal sur. 
face or position; -subulate, of a flat, awl- 
shaped form. 

Plano-? (pleno), bef. a vowel or h plan-, 
comb. form of Gr. zAávos wandering, as in 
Pla-‘noblast [Gr. ßàaorós sprout, shoot], 
Zool. the free-swimming generative bud or 
gonophore of certain Hydrozoa, usu. a 
craspedote medusa or medusoid. 

Pla:no-co-ncave, a. 1693. [f. PLAN o- 
+ CONCAVE.] Having one surface plane and 
the opposite one concave, as a lens. 

Pla:no-co:nvex, a. 1005. [f. as prec. + 
Coxvex.] 1. Having one surface plane and 
the opposite one convex; chiefly of lenses. b. 
Of a crystal: Having some faces plain and 
others convex 1805. 2. Having a flattened 
convex form 1843. 

Planorbis (pling-abis). 1833. [mod.L., 
f. planus PLANE a. + orbis ORB.] Zool. A 
genus of fresh-water snails (pond-snails), cha- 
racterized by a flat rounded spiral shell. 

Plant (plant), sb. [In sense 1 OE. plante 
fem. - L. planta sprout, slip, cutting. Later 
senses are affected by med. or mod. uses of L. 
planta, and by Fr. plante, or are derivs. of 
PraNT v.] I. I. A young tree, shrub, or herb 
for planting; a set, cutting, slip; a sapling. 
Obs. or dial. (In local use the name for seed- 
ling vegetables at this stage, as ‘healthy cab- 
bage plants’, etc.) b. A young sapling used 
as a pole, staff, or cudgel. Now chiefly dial. 
late ME. c. fig. Anything planted; a scion, 
offshoot, nursling; a young person; a novice. 
Now rare. late ME. 2, A member of the 
vegetable kingdom; a vegetable; generally 
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distinguished from an animal by the absence 
of locomotion and of special organs of sensa- 
tion and digestion, and by the power of feed- 
ing wholly on inorganic substances. Often 
restricted to the smaller, esp. herbaceous 
plants, to the exclusion of trees and shrubs 
1551. 

1. b. Take a p. of stubborn oak And labour him. 
with many a sturdy stroke DRYDEN. 2. fig. Gov- 
— a has been a fossil; it should be a P. EMER- 
SON. 

II. Chiefly from PLANT v. 1, collect, A crop 
1832. b. abstr. Growth 1844. 2. The way in 
which one plants himself; footing, pose 1817. 
3. A deposit of fish-spawn, fry, or oysters; 
ellipt. an oyster which has been bedded or is 
intended for bedding, as dist. from a native. 
U.S. 1868. 4. The fixtures, implements, ma- 
chinery, and apparatus used in carrying on 
any industrial process. (In Great Britain 
rarely with a or pl.) 1789. b. fig. with ref. to 
spiritual or intellectual work 1861. 5. If. 
PLANT v. III. 2.] A hoard of stolen goods; also 
the place where they are hidden. Thieves’ 
slang. 1796. 6. A swindle; an elaborately 
planned burglary or other form of theft or 
robbery (slang or collog.) 1825. 7. [f. PLANT v. 
I.20.] A spy, a detective; a picket of detec- 
tives (slang) 1812. 

1. b. In p., growing, in leaf; to lose p., to die off; 
to fail in or miss p., to fail to spring, ‘om seed. 6. 
‘Itsa 5 said Ben Allen. A regular p.“, 
added Mr. Bob Sawyer DIOKENS. 

Comb.: p.- beetle, a beetle of the family Chryso- 
melide, feeding on plants, a leaf-beetle; -bug, any 
one of various hemipterous Insects (esp. of the 
family Capsidz) that infest, and feed upon the 
juices of, Nane; -cane, a sugar-cane of one year's 
growth; -cutter, a passerine bird of the S. 
American genus Phytotoma, having the habit of 
biting off the shoots of plants; -louse, any small 
n insect that infests plants; esp. an 
aphis. 

Plant (plant), v. [OE. plantian ~ L. plan- 
lare, reinforced in ME. from (O)Fr. planter 
i= L. plantare.) I. To plant a thing in or 
on a place. 1, trans. To set in the ground so 
that it may take root and grow (a tree or 
herb, a shoot, cutting, root, bulb, or tuber; 
occas., à seed; hence, a crop, a garden, forest, 
etc. b. To introduce (a breed of animals) 
into a country; to deposit (young fish, spawn, 
oysters) in a river, tidal water, eto.; 
naturalize 1899. 2. To place firmly, to fix in 
or on the ground, etc.; to set down or up in a 
firm position; to fix in position; to post, 
station. late ME. b. To place (artillery) in 
position for firing 1560. c. To station (a 
person); esp. (in slang or vulgar use) to post 
as a spy or detective 1693. d. refl. To place, 
station, post oneself; to take up one’s posi- 
tion 1703. 3, To found, establish, institute 
(a community, etc., esp. a colony, city, or 
church). Now rare. OE. b. To settle (a per- 
son) in a place as a colonist, etc. ME. C. refl. 
To establish oneself, settle 1560. 4. To place 
in some local position; to locate, situate; in 
pa. pple. situated 1558. 5. fig. from prec. 
senses. a. To implant, cause (an idea, etc.) 
to take root in the mind. late ME. b. To 
settle, establish firmly, as a principle, reli- 
gion, practice, etc. 1529. c. To set up (a per- 
son or thing) in some position or state 1562. 

1. Plaunt pou a vine WVC IE, Phr. P. out, to 
transfer from a pot or frame to the open ground; 
to set out (seedlings) at intervals, so as to give 
room for pon 2. He planted the British 
Colours on the Castle 1714. b. Four swivel guns. 
ted at the mouth of each funnel 1748. 


fashion planted SHAKS. 

II. With the place as object. a. To furnish 
(a piece of land) with growing plants 1585. b. 
"To furnish with a number of things disposed 
over the surface. late ME. c. To furnish a 
district with settlers or colonists; to stock 
with inhabitants, cattle, etc. 1608. 

a. With wild Thyme and Sav'ry, p. the Plain 
DRYDEN. b. A vast Ocean planted with innumer- 
able Islands ADDISON. 
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III. Colloquial uses, orig. slang or vulgar. 
1. To deliver (a blow, etc.) with definite aim. 
Pugilislic slang. 1808. 2, To hide, conceal; 
esp. stolen goods. Orig. Thieves’ slang. 1610. 
3, To 'salt' a mining claim. Gold-digging 
slang. 1850. b. To devise as a 'plant' or 
fraudulent scheme 1892. 4. To abandon. It. 
Fr. planter la.) rare. 1821, 

1, I planted a stomacher in his fifth button MAR- 
RYAT. 4. He makes her a most exemplary hus- 
band; and then, all at once, he plants her; plants 
her at once and for ever 1858. Hence Pla-ntable 
a. capable of being planted; fit for planting or 
cultivation, 

tPla-ntage. 1606. (— Fr. plantage, f. planter; 
Sce prec., -AGE.] 1. The cultivation of plants; 
planting 1688. 2. Plants in the mass; vege- 
tation, herbage —1825. 

2. As true as steele, as p. to the Moone SHAKS. 

Plantain’ (ple-nte'n, -tén). ME. I- (O0) Fr. 
plantain, t-ein :— L. plantago, -agin-, f. 
planta sole of the foot, so called from its 
broad prostrate leaves.) 1. A plant of the 
genus Plantago, esp. the Greater Plantain, P. 
major, a low herb with broad flat leaves 
Spread close to the ground, and close spikes 
of inconspicuous flowers, followed by dense 
cylindrical spikes of seeds, 2. Applied with 
detining words to other plants resembling the 
plantain 1538. 

1. Plantayne or weybrede. is called also. .grete 

tayne, and groweth in moyst places & playne 

eldes 1516. Long, Narrow-leaved, or Ribwort P., 
Plantago lanceolata. 2. Bastard P., Limosella 
Dore Water P., Alisma plantago. 

lantain* (ple-nte'n, -tén), Now Obs. or 
rare, 1536. [— Fr. tplantain (XVI), plantoine, 
used beside platane — L, platanus PLANE sb.!] 
Tho Plane (Platanus orientalis.) 

Plantain’ (ple-nte'n, -tén). 1555, (In early 
uso also m — Sp. plátano, plántano, 
identical with the forms meaning ‘plane- 
tree’, to which it is prob. that some native 
words were assimilated (e.g. Galibi palatana, 
Carib balatana, Arawak pratane).] 1. A tree- 
like tropical herbaceous plant (Musa para- 
disiaca) closely allied to the Banana (M. 
sapientum), having immense undivided ob- 
long leaves, and bearing its fruit in long 
densely-clustered spikes 1604, 2. The fruit 
of this plant, a long, somewhat pod-shaped, 
or cucumber-like, fleshy fruit (botanically a 
berry); it forms a staple food in most coun- 
tries within the tropics. 
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Plantal (plw-ntal), a. Now rare. 1042. t. 
PLANT + -AL!, after animal.) Pertaining or 
relating to a plant; vegetable; used by Henry 
Moro as tr. Gr. Grids. 

Pla‘nt-a:nimal. Now rare. 1621, I- mod. 
Ta. plantanimal (Budé, 1508), tr. Gr. (wódvror 
ZoomvrE,] A zoophyte or ‘animal plant’. 

Plantar (ple. nta“), a. 1700. [- L. plantaris, 
f. planta sole of the foot; see -aR'.} Anat, Per- 
taining or relating to the sole of the foot. 

Plantation (planté'-fon). 1450. (- Fr. 
plantation or L. plantatio, t. plantat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of plantare; see PLANT v., -I0N.] 1. The 
action of planting, the placing of plants in 
the soil so that they may grow. Now rare. 
b. The settlement of persons in some locality; 
esp. colonization 1586. 2. An assemblage of 
growing plants of any kind which have been 
planted 1509. b. Now esp., a wood of planted 
trees 1669. +3. fig. That which has been 
planted, founded, or settled, as an institution, 
a mission station 1704. 4. A settlement in a 
new or conquered country; a colony. Also 

. Obs, exc. Hist. 1614. tb. A company 
of settlers or colonists —1715. 5. An estate or 
farm, esp. in a tropical country, on which 
cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, coffee, or other 
crops are cultivated, formerly chiefly by 
servile labour 1706. 

1. fig. The p. of churches and the pro) tion of 
the S poaral 1795. b. The first p. of Inhabitants, im- 
mediately after the Deluge 1625. 2. b. A plain. 
covered with corn, grass, or plantations 1506. 4. 
lreland and the Plantations in America..are a 
Burthen to England PETTY. Phr. To send (pris- 
oners, etc.) fo the plantations, i.e. to penal servitude 
or indentured labour in the colonies, a method of 
5 in the 17th and 18th c. Comb. P. 

» early name of the Colonial Office. 
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Planted (pla-ntéd), ppl. a. ME. |f. PLANT 
v. + -ED'.] 1. Set in the ground, as a plant; 
fixed in the ground, set up, established, etc. 
(see PLANT v.). 2. Furnished with plants, 
trees, etc. late ME. 

Planter (pla-nto). ME. If. PLANT v. + 
-ER'.] I. Of persons. 1. One who plants or 
sows; hence, a cultivator of the soil, a farmer, 
anagriculturist. Also fig. 2. An early settler; 
a pioneer; a colonist; in Ireland, one of the 
English or Scotch settlers planted on forfeited 
lands in the 17th c. Hist. 1620. b. In Ireland, 
A person settled in the holding of an evicted 
tenant 1890. 3. The proprietor or occupier 
of a plantation or cultivated estate, esp., 
now, in tropical and sub-tropical countries. 
Often in comb., as cotton-, sugar-, tobacco-p. 
1647. 

II. Of things and beasts. 1. A machine for 
Planting or sowing seeds, as polato-p., eto. 
1856. 2. U.S. A snag formed by a tree-trunk 
embedded in a more or less erect position in a 
river 1802. 3, collog. A horse that has the 
habit of refusing to move 1864. Hence Plan- 
tership, the office or condition of a p. 

Plantigrade (ple-ntigré'd), a. (sb.) 1831. 
Fr. plantigrade (Geoffroy and Cuvier, 1795) 
- mod.L. plantigradus, f. planta sole + 
-gradus going, walking.] Walking upon the 
soles of the feet (opp. to DIGITIGRADE); also 
said of the feet, or of the walk, of an animal. 
Commonly restrioted to the former tribe 
Plantigrada of carnivorous mammals; com- 
prising the bear, wolverene, badger, racoon, 
ete. b. In ref. to human beings: Placing the 
whole sole of the foot upon the ground at 
once in walking 1837. c. transf. Of or belong- 
ing to a plantigrade animal, as a bear 1853. 
B. sb. A plantigrade animal; esp. one of the 
order Plantigrada 1835. 

Planting, vòl. sb. OE. [f. PLANT v, + 
-ING'.] 1. The action of PLANT v., q.v. 2. A 
clump or bed of things planted; esp. a clump 
or wood of planted trees; a plantation. 
Chiefly Sc. and n. dial, 1632, 

Pla-ntlet, 1816. It. PLANT sb. + -LET.] An 
embryo plant; a diminutive plant. 

Planto:cracy. 1846. [irreg. f. PLANT(ER; 
see -ORACY.] A dominant class or caste con- 
sisting of planters (in the W. Indies, eto.). 

Plantule (plæ-ntiul). 1733. l mod. L. 
plantula, dim. of planta a shoot; see -ULE.] 
Bot. An embryonic or rudimentary plant. 

Planula (ple-nialà). Pl. -. 1870. (mod. 
L., a little plane, dim. of planus PLANE a.] 
Zool. The flat-shnped ciliated free-swimming 
embryo of certain Hydrozoa; hence extended 
to a similar embryo in Cœlenterates gener- 


ally. 

Planxty (plwyksti). 1790. [Of unkn. 
origin. Irish Music. ‘A harp tune of a 
sportive and animated character, moving in 
triplets’ (Stainer and Barrett). 

Plap (plep), v. 1846. [imit.; cf. flap, slap.) 
intr. To come down or fall with a flat impact, 
and with the sound that this makes. Also 
as sb. or adv. 

Plaque (plak). 1848. - Fr. plaque - Du. 
Plak tablet, f. plakken stick; cf. PLACARD.) 
1. An ornamental tablet of metal or porco- 
lain, either plain or decorated, intended to 
be hung up on a wall, inserted in a piece of 
furniture, etc. 1875. b. A small tablet worn 
as a badge of high rank in an honorary order 
1848. 2. Path. A patch of eruption or the like 
1876. So |Plaque-tte, a small p. 

Flash (plmf), sb.! (OE. plesé, corresp. to 
MDu. plasch pool, of imit. origin. Cf. 
PLASH v.*] A shallow piece of standing water; 
a marshy pool; a puddle. 

Two frogs..consulted when their p. was drie 
whither they should go BACON. 

Plash, sb.* (adv. or int.) 1513. [Goes with 
PLasH v.*] 1, The noise made when a body 
strikes the surface of water so as to break it 
up, or plunges into or through it; an act ac- 
companied by this noise; a plunge, a splash. 
b. The like noise produced when water, ete., 
falls upon a body, or when masses of water 
dash against cach other; an act producing 
— 1808. 2. advb. or int. With a plash 

mone 80 D» Dr P., in the lawn-like glade LIVING- 
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Plash, sb. Obs. or dial. 1638. f. next. ] 
A plashed bough or bush; a plashed thicket, 
Plash (plæj), v. late ME. I- OFr. plassier, 
ier :- Rom. *plectiare, f. L. plectere 
weave, plait. Cf. PLEAOH.] 1. trans. To bend 
down and interweave (stems half cut through, 
branches, and twigs) so as to form them into 
a hedge or fence 1495. tb. To bend down, 
break down (trees, bushes, etc.) for other 
purposes —1727. tc. To interlace (a fruit-tree 
in trellis-work); to train against a trellis or a 
wall—1676. td. To intertwine, like plants in a 
thicket —1735. 2. a. To make, dress, or renew 
(a hedge) by cutting the stems half through, 
and interlacing stems, branches, and twigs, 
80 as to form a close low fence; to ‘lay’ (a 
hedge) 1523, fb. To treat (a wood, etc.) in 
the same way, in order to obstruct a pass or 
entrance, or defend a fastness; to form 
hurdles, weirs, ete, by such interweaving 
71790. 

Plash (ple), v.* 1682. [Goes with PLASH 
sb.*, of imit. origin; cf. (M)LG. plaschen, 
(M)Du. plassen; app. closely rel. to PLASH sb,!] 
1. trans, To strike the surface of (water) 80 as 
to break it up; to plunge into (water, etc.) or 
drive it against a body or against itself with 
commotion and noise; to splash. b. To dash 
with breaking water, oto., so as to wet; to 
splash. Also absol. 1602. c. To splash (a wall) 
with wet colouring matter 1864. 2. intr. a. To 
splash through, or dash about in water with 
commotion and noise 1650. b. Of water, oto.: 


To dash against or upon a body; to tumble 
about in agitation, with the noise of breaking 
water 1665. 


1. b. The floor all plashed with blood 1856. 2. a, 
The fish were jumping and plashing THACKERAY, 
b. Far below him plashed the waters LONGF. 

Pla-shing, vbi. sb. 1405. f. PLASH v.' + 
"ING'.] The action of PLASH v.! Also concr, 
A piece of plashed hedge or thicket. 

Plashy (ple-fi), a.“ 1562. [t. PLASH 20.1 
+ . Abounding in puddles; marshy, 
swampy, boggy; wet and sloppy; full of 
plashes of rain. 

Those slymie plashle fleldes 1599. 

Pla:shy, d.“ 1582. [f. PLASH 80.“ + I,] 
"That plashes; that dashes or falls with a 
plash, as water; that splashes the water. 

Plasm (ple z' m). 1020. [- late L. plasma; 
see next.] fl. A mould or matrix in which 
something is cast or formed; the cast of 
a fossil. Also fig. -1704, 2. Phys. = PLASMA 
3. 1876. 3. Biol, The living matter of a cell, 
protoplasm; occas. spec. the general body of 
protoplasm as dist, from the nucleus 1864. 

Plasma (plein). 1712, [Late L., mould, 
image - Gr. wAdoya, f. mìdooew fashion, form.] 
fl. Form, mould, shape (rare) —1829. 2. A 
subtranslucent green variety of quartz, allied 
to chalcedony and heliotrope, anciently used 
for ornaments 1772. 3. Phys. The colourless 
coagulable liquid part of blood, lymph, or 
milk, in which the corpuscles (or, in milk, 
oil-globules) float; also, the similar liquid 
obtained from fresh muscle 1845. 4. Biol. = 
PLASM 3. 1864. So Plasma tic a., relating to 
tho p., „ of the blood. 

Plasmie (ple-zmik) a. 1875. [f. PLASM 
or PLASMA + -IC.] Pertaining to or consisting 
of plasm; protoplasmic, 

Plasmin(ple-zmin), 1866. - Fr. plasmine, 
f. PLASMA + -ine -IN'.] Chem. A proteid sub- 
stance obtained from the plasma of the 
blood, soluble in water, the solution coagu- 
lating into fibrin. i 

Plasmo-, bef. a vowel plasm-, shortenei 
comb. form of Gr. soja, mìaopar- plasm. 
(The fuller form is plasmato-.) . 

Plasmodium (plezmó*dibm). Pl. ia: 
1875. mod. L., f. PLASMA + -odium; see -ODE.] 
Biol. 1, A mass or sheet of naked protoplasm, 
formed by the fusion, or by the aggregation, 
of a number of amceboid bodies, and haying 
an ameeboid creeping movement. 2. Nan 
giyen to certain parasitic organisms found in 
the blood of patients with recent malaria, 
and quartan and tertian ague 1895. „Henos 
Plasmo-dial, Plasmodic (-ọ-dik) adjs. P 
taining to, of the nature of, or arising from 
EO TT PET (ple-zm2dgén). 1888. It. 
PLASMO- + -GEN.] Biol. The chemically 
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highest or most elaborate form, stage, or part 
of protoplasm, which by its vital activity 
forms the tissues or other organic products; 
true or formative prétoplasm; bioplasm. 

Plasmogeny (plezmo:dseni), -fony 
(göni). 1876. It. PLASMO- + -GENY. The var. 
plasmogony i8 — G. plasmogonie (Haeckel) 
with suffix repr. Gr. -yova begetting; cf. 
cosmogony.] Biol. A mode of spontaneous 
generation. 

Plasmology (plezmo-lódsi) 1888. f. 
PLASMO- + -LOGY.] The study of the ultimate 
corpuscles of living matter. 

Plasmolysis (plezmo-lisis). 1885. [mod. 
L. (De Vries, 1877) f. PLASMO- + -LYSIS.] Biol. 
Contraction of the protoplasm of a vegetable 
cell with separation or freeing of the lining 
layer from the cell-wall, due to the with- 
drawal of liquid by exosmosis when' the cell 
is placed in a liquid of greater density than 
the cell-sap. Hence Pla:smolyse v. to sub- 
ject to p. Plasmoly-tic a. pertaining to, 
showing, or causing p. 

Plasson (plæ'sðn). 1879. l- G. plasson 
(Haeckel) — Gr. sAácoow, vo, pr. pple. of 
midocew mould.) Biol. The homogeneous 
protoplasm of hypothetical primitive organ- 
isms, not yet differentiated into nucleus and 
general cell-substance, or that of non-nu- 
cleated cells or cytodes. 

-plast, comb. element repr. Gr. dare 
formed, moulded, in bioplast, endoplast, etc. 

Plaster (pla:stoa), sb. Also Sc. and north. 
dial. plaister (plé:stoa). [OE. plaster, corresp. 
to Os. stur, OHG. pflastar (G. pflaster), 
ON. pldstr — med. L. plastrum, for L. em- 
Plast rum (prob, through the infl. of plasticus 
PLASTIO) = Gr. čuràaorpov (Galen), f. éumAaorós 
daubed, plastered, f. n (cf. PLASTIC); 
in ME. reinforced in Branch II from OFr. 
plastre (mod. plátre).] I. An external curative 
application, consisting of a more or leas solid 
Substance spread upon a piece of muslin, 
skin, etc., and of such nature as to be adhes- 
ive at the temperature of the body; used for 
the local application of a medicament, or for 
closing a wound, etc. See also COURT-P., 
STIOKING-P. b. fig. A healing or soothing 
means or measure ME. 

b. The breath of the people being but a sorry 
plaister for a wounded conscience 1626. 

II. 1. A composition which may be spread 
or daubed upon a surface, as of a wall, in a 
plastio state, to harden; spec. a mixture of 
lime, sand, and (usu.) hair, used for covering 
walls, ceilings, etc. ME. 2. Sulphate of lime, 
gypsum: f(a) in its natural state; (b) powder- 
ed, but not caloined; used as a ground for 
painting and gilding, or for work in relief; 
(c) calcined; = PLASTER OF PARIS. late ME. 

alirib, and Comb., as p.-bronze, a plaster cast 
covered with bronze dust, to resemble a bronze; 
~jacket, in orthopædic surgery, a body casing or 
bandage stiffened with p. of Paris, for correcting 
curvature of the spine, etc.; -rock, -stone, raw 
gypsum, 

Pla: ster, v. ME. Also plaister (see prec.). 
If. prec. sb., or — Fr. plastrer, now plütrer, 
Plaster (a wall.] 1. trans. To overlay, or 
cover with builder’s plaster or the like. b. 
transf. To bedaub, cover with any adhesive 
substance; to overlay with excess of (vulgar) 
ornament, late ME. c. fig. To cover, load to 
excess, o.g. with praise; also, to gloze over; 
to botch, mend, or restore superficially. 
Also with over, up. 1546. 2. To treat medically 
with a plaster, Also absol. late ME. b. fig. 
To soothe, alleviate; hence, joc. to give com- 
Pensation for. late ME. 3. To apply (some- 
thing) like plaster (or a plaster) upon a sur- 
face 1864. 4, a. To treat (wine) with gypsum 
or sulphate of potash to neutralize acidity. 
b. To dust (vines) with gypsum to prevent 
rot or mildew of the berries. c. To treat 

(land) with plaster of Paris. 1819. 

1. Why could he not plaster the chinks? RUS- 
KIN. b. The Great Duke (the breast of whose 
- coat was plastered with some half-hundred de- 
corations) ''HAOKERAY. c. To p. his friends with 
praise 1865. 2. b. Clare. gave the man five shill- 
ings to p. the blow T. HARDY. Hence P! rer, 
tplai-sterer, one who plasters buildings; one who 
moulds or casts figures in plaster. Pla'stery d. of 
the nature of or like plaster; viscid, tenacious. 

Pla:stering, vbl. sb. 1440. Also plaister- 
ing. (f. PLASTER v. and sb. + -ING’.] I. The 
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action of PLASTER v. 2. concr. Plastered work; 
a coating of plaster, or of anything plastered 
or daubed on 1538. 

Plaster of Paris (pla:storovpe-ris). ME. 
[PLASTER sb. II. 2.) A fine white plaster, 
consisting of gypsum rendered anhydrous by 
calcination, which swells and rapidly sets 
when mixed with water; used for making 
moulds and casts, as a cement, etc. ; so called 
because prepared from the gypsums of Mont- 
martre, Paris. 

Plastic (ple-stik), a. 1632, - Fr. plastique 
or L. plasticus (Vitruvius) — Gr. zAaeruós, 
f. sAacrós, pa. pple. of rAdovew mould, form; 
see PLASMA, -10.] I. In active sense. 1. Char- 
acterized by moulding, or giving form to 
clay, wax, etc.; capable of shaping or mould- 
ing formless matter. b. In surgery : Concern- 
ed with remedying a deflciency of structure; 
reparative of tissue; a8 p. surgery, a p. opera- 
tion 1879. 2. Causing the growth or produc- 
tion of natural forms, esp. of living organ- 
isms; formerly as an attribute of an alleged 
principle, virtue, or force in nature; forma- 
tive, procreative; creative 1646. 3. fig. in ref. 
to immaterial things, conditions, or forms, 
literary productions, etc. 1662. 

1. P. art, the art of. duc or modelling; any art 
in which this is done, as sculpture or ceramics, So 
p. artist; God, the great p. Artist 1741. 2. In what 
diminutives the plastick principle lodgeth is exem- 
plified in seeds SIR T, BROWNE. 3. The p. energy 
of the imagination 1877. 

II. In neuter and passive sense. 1. Pertain- 
ing to moulding or modelling; produced by 
moulding, modelling, or sculpture, as dist, 
from that which is drawn on a surface 1726. 
2. Susceptible of being moulded; readily as- 
suming a new shape 1791. 3. Of immaterial 
things and conditions: Impressionable, pli- 
able; susceptible to influence; pliant, sup- 
ple, flexible 1711. 4. Biol. and Path. Capable 
of forming, or being organized into, living 
tissue, as p. lymph, etc.; pertaining to or 
accompanied by such a process, as p. bron- 
chitis 1834. 

2. P. sulphur, an allotropic form of sulphur; see 
O.E.D. P. clay (Geol.), a name given (after Fr. ar- 
fun to the middle group of the Eocene 

, immediately underlying the London clay, 
now called the Woolwich and Reading series. 3. 
While his mind's ductile and p., I'll place him at. 
Dotheboys Hall 1842, 

III. absol. The p.: ta. The plastic principle 
or virtue; b. plastic art, plastic beauty 1661. 
Hence Pla'stically ade. Plasti-city, the 
quality of being p. 

Plasticine (plestisin), 1897. [f. prec. + 
-INE*.] Proprietary name of a plastic compo- 
sition, used in schools, etc. as a substitute for 
modelling clay. 

Plastid (ple:stid). 1876. [+ G. (Haeckel), 
f. Gr. sAaorós (S00 -PLAST) + -id, after Gr. 
-Aov, dim. suffix.] 1, Biol. An individual 
mass or unit of protoplasm, as a cell or uni- 
cellular organism. 2. Bot. A differentiated 
corpuscle or granule occurring in the proto- 
plasm of a vegetable cell; e.g. a chlorophyll- 
granule, a chromoplastid, or a leucoplastid 
1885. 

Plastidule (ple-stidiul), 1877. [- 6. 
plastidul (Haeckel), dim. of plastid; see -VLE.] 
Biol. A hypothetical molecule or ultimate par- 
ticle of protoplasm, constituting a vital unit, 
and forming an element or constituent of a 
plastid or cell. 

Plastin (plestin). 1889. [f. Gr. zAaorós 
(see -PLAST) + -IN', after chromatin.] Biol. A 
viscous substance found in the nucleus of a 
cell. 

Plastogamy (plwsto:gümi). 
mAacrés moulded + -yauía 5 
The fusion of the protoplasm of two or more 
cells or unicellular organisms, as in the for- 
mation of a plasmodium. Hence Plastoga:- 
mic a. 

Plastron (ple:strón). 1500. [- Fr. plastron 
— It. piastrone, augm. of piastra breast-plate 
(spec. application of the sense ‘metal plate’, 
‘lamina’) — L. emplastrum PLASTER. See also 
PrasrRE.] 1. A steel breast-plate formerly 
worn beneath the hauberk. Obs. exc. Hist. 
b. A leather-covered wadded shield or pad, 
worn by fencers over the breast 1693. 2. In 
women’s dress, A kind of ornamental front 
* 


pd 


1891. [f. Gr. 
] Biol, 
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to a bodice; also, a loose front of lace, etc. 
1876. b. In men’s dress, a starched shirt- 
front 1890. 3. Zool. (After Cuvier.) The 
ventral part of the shell of a tortoise or 
turtle 1831. b. Applied to the corresponding 
part in various other animals, as in certain 
echinoderms, etc. 1854, 

-plasty, comb. element, repr. Gr, -mA«oría, 
f. mdaorés formed, used in sense ‘moulding, 
formation’, as in dermatoplasty, osteoplasty, 


ete. 

Plat (plet), sb.* arch. or dial. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
plat flat surface or thing, (in mod. Fr. dish), 
subst. use of the adj. plat; see PLAT a.) I. A 
flat thing, part, or surface, f1. A flat piece, a 
plate (of metal); a sheet, slice 1503. 2. The 
flat part or side of anything; fa. The flat of à 
sword; b. The mould-board of a plough (dial.) 
late ME. 3. A flat country, a plateau or 
table-land. U.S. 1812. 4. Mining. A widened 
space in a level, near the shaft, where trucks 
may cross, or ore is collected for hoisting, ete. 
1874. II. A surface or place generally. tl. 
A surface in general (whether plane or not) 
—1593. 2. A place, spot, point of space; a 
locality or situation. Obs. exo. dial, 1558. 

Plat (plzt), sb.* 1511. [Collateral f. PLoT 
sb., infl. by prec.] I. = PLOT sb. I. 2 (which 
is found earlier). A piece of ground (usually) 
of small extent; a patch; as grass-p., ete. 1517. 

On a P. of rising ground, I hear the far-off Cur- 
feu sound MILT. 

IL = Pror sb. II. 1. Now only U.S, 

Plat (plet), sb.” Obs. or dial. 1503. [Col- 
lateral f. PLATT sö., going with PLAT v.!] 1. 
= Parr sb. 2. 1535. 2. Vaud. pl. Flat ropes 
made of rope-yarn, and plaited one over an- 
other. 

1. Her haire nor loose nor ti'd in formall p. SARS. 

Plat (pla), sb.* 1763. [Fr., dish; see PLAT 
sb. ] A dish. 

Olives. .a favourite ‘plat’ of mine BYRON. 

Plat (plet), a. and adv. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
[7 (O)Fr. plat - pop. L, *plattus — Gr. mìatós 
broad, flat.) A. adj. t1. Flat, level; plane; 
plain -1584. 12. fig. ‘Flat’, plain, blunt, 
straightforward, downright, unqualified ; esp. 
in phr. p. and plain -1560. B. adv. 1. Of 
position: In or into a flat position, flatly, 
flat; level with the ground or any Burface 
1698. 2. Of manner: Flatly, bluntly, 
straightforwardly. Often p. and plain. Now 
Se. and n. dial. late ME. 

Plat (plet), v.! Pa. t. and pple. platted. 
late ME. [Parallel form of PLAIT v., going 
with PLAT sb.] trans. To intertwine, inter- 
twist; to plait (hair, straw, eto.); to form 
(hats, etc.) by plaiting; * PLAIT v. 2. Now 
à less usual spelling than PLAIT (which, how- 
ever, in this sense, is usu. pronounced plat). 

Plat, v.“ 1656. [In origin, collateral form 
of Pror v.] fl. trans. To plan; to sketch 
—1009. 2, = Pror v. 3. Now only U.S. 1751. 

Platan (ple:tán). Also -ane. late ME. 
[= L. PLATANUS.] The Oriental Plane-tree 
(Platanus orientalis): = PLANE 8b.* 1. 

Platanus (ple-tands). late ME. IL. — Gr. 
mÀdravos PLANE sb.!] 1, = prec. Also p.-tree. 
Now rare. 2. Bot. The name of a genus of 
trees constituting the N. O. Platanacew. 

Platband (ple-tbeend). 1696. [- Fr. plate- 
bande, f. plate, fem. of plat (see PLAT a.) + 
bande BAND sb.'] 1. Arch. a. A flat reotangul- 
ar moulding or fascia, the projection of which 
is less than its breadth. b. The list or fillet 
between the flutings of a column. 2, Hort. A 
narrow bed of flowers or strip of turf forming 
a border 1727. 

Plate (plett), sb. ME. I- OFr, plate thin 
sheet of metal — med. L. plata (* plate-armour’ 
in Niermeyer xm), subst. use of platus adj. 
(‘planus’ in Chart. Edw. III 1334), app. a 
var. of pop. L. *plattus (see PLAT a.).] I. A 
flat sheet of metal, etc. 1. A flat, thin, usu. 
rigid sheet, slice, leaf, or lamina of metal or 
other substance, of more or less uniform 
thickness and even surface. b. Anat., Zool., 
and Bot, A thin flat organic structure or for- 
mation 1658. 2. As a material: Metal beaten, 
rolled, or cast into sheets. late ME. 3. a. One 
of the thin pieces of iron or steel composing 
plate-armour. b. (without a and pl.) Plate- 
armour; often afirib. Cf. BREAST-PLATE, etc. 
Now Hist. or arch. ME. 4. A flat piece or 
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rhetorical or fantastic effect. P, on or upon words: 
JANE 


So out of p. 
bald at 
boundaries, in which t! 
Child's p., a very easy or trifling matter. 6. A 
founs nobleman,..ruined by p. 1769. 7. It was 

ay fair p.—it was almost swindling LYTTON. 
8. When and colliers strike they term it 
going to p. DISRAELI. 

III. Mimic action. 1. A dramatic or theatri- 
cal performance OE. b. transf. A perform- 
ance, proceeding, piece of action (in real 
m 1581. 2. A dramatic piece, a drama 
1440, 

1. Wee had a p. called Twelve Night 1601. Phr. 
at or to the p. . being achieved, the 
Marquis of Ste made..two profound bows.. 
an ed on THACKERAY. 

11V. Performance on a musical instrument. 
rare. 1755. 

attrib. amd Comb., as p.-acting, the performance 
of a play or plays; now usu. joc, playing a part, 
posing actor, an actor of play: 8 

rmer; actress. a female actor of plays; t-club 
(Golf), a driver; -right, the author's proprietary 
right of performance of a musical or dramatic 
composition; -room, a room in which children 
may play; -table, a gaming table. 

Play (plé), v. (OE. pleg(ijan, plæġian = 
MDu. pleien dance, leap for joy, rejoice; 
doubtfully rel. to OF ris. plega be wont, OS. 
plegan (Du. plegen), OHG. pflegan (G. pflegen) 
have charge of, attend to, be in the habit of.] 
I. To exercise oneself, act or move energetic- 
ally; to actuate, exercise (a craft ete.). tl. 
intr. To exercise or occupy oneself; to act, 
operate, work —1677. b. To strut, dance, or 
otherwise display itself, as a cock bird before 
the hens. Also p. up. 1705. 2. Of living be- 
ings: To move about swiftly, with a lively or 
capricious motion; to fly, dart to and fro; 
to frisk; to flit, flutter OE. 3, Of things; To 
move briskly or lightly, esp. with irregular 
motion, as lightning, flame, etc.; to change 
rapidly, as colours in iridescence; to strike 
lightly upon something, as waves, wind, light, 
ete, 1590, 4. To bubble and roll about as a 
boiling liquid; to boil. Obs. exe, dial. late 
ME. 5. To move, revolve, or oscillate freely 
(usu, within a definite space); to have its 
proper unimpeded movement, as a piece of 
mechanism, a limb, etc.; to have free play 
1505. 6. (rans. To cause to play, to ply. a. To 
wield (something) lightly and freely ; to keep 
in motion or exercise 1580. b. To discharge, 
fire, let off (artillery, etc.) on or upon persons 
or things; to cause (a fountain, etc.) to play 

1595. c. Angling. To give play to (a fish); to 
allow (it) to exhaust itself by pulling against 
the line 1741. d. To cause to move or pass 
lightly, flutter, glitter, étc.; to exhibit with 
brilliant effect; to draw lightly upon a sur- 
face 1716. 7. intr. To operate artillery, to fire 
(on or upon persons or things); also said of 
the artillery, or of a mine, etc.: To be dis- 
charged or fired 1601. 8. Of a fire-engine, 
fountain, etc.: To emit a jet of water, to 
spout. Also said of the water, or of a fire- 
man, etc, 1666. 9. trans. To practise, per- 
form, do (some action); to execute (a move- 
ment); usu, to practise in the way of sport, 
deceit, ete. (a trick, joke, etc.: const. on or 
upon, or with simple dative). In mod. use 
also with off (implying successful action; see 
Orr A). late ME. 

1. There is an invisible nt, Who plays in the 
dark upon us SIR T. EL 2. Bats Pias they p. 
Over pools and streams 1767. 3. A splendid silk. - 
Where like a sea the lovely blue Play’d 
into green TENNYSON. fig. Alfred allows his fancy 
to p. round the idea 1869. 5. Warme life playes in 
that infants veines SHAKS. The Tiller playeth in 
the Gunroome 1627. 6. a. 1To p. (a good) kni fe and 
Jork, to eat (well or heartily); 80 to p. a stick, 
to fence well. 7. The Cannon on each Side began. 
to p. STEELE. 8. The fountains played in his 
honour MACAULAY. 9. Man..Plaies such phan- 
tastique tricks before high heauen, As makes the 
Angels weepe SHAKS. 

II. To exercise oneself in the way of diver- 
sion or amusement. I. infr. To amuse or 
divert oneself in any way; to sport, frolic 
OE. b. To sport amorously; euphem. to 
have sexual intercourse. Now rare or Obs. 
OE. 2. P. with: to amuse oneself with; to 


( 
part of the ground within definite 
e game is carried on. 
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treat (anything) lightly or frivolously; to 
dally, trifle, or toy with ME. 3. To trifle 
with.late ME. 4. To make sport or jest at. 
another's expense; to mock. Now rare. OE. 
5. To abstain from work; to take a holiday. 
[From sense II. I.] Now dial. (esp. of men on 
strike or out of work). late ME. 

1. To playe with fooles, oh, what a foole was I 
1576. 2. As children, we p. with our meat when we 
should eat it BAXTER. 3. I'd recommend you not 
to p. with 'post captains' MARRYAT. P. on Or 
upon a word or words, to pun. 4. P. with, to make 
sport of, ridicule, mock at; to befool. 5. Master 
Slender is let the Boyes leaue to play SHAKS. Of 
the 70,000 men ‘playing’, 40,000 are non-unionists 


1894. 

III. To engage in a game, ete. 1. trans. To 
exercise oneself in, engage in, practise (a defi- 
nite game) OE. b. To represent or imitate in 
sport; to practise or deal with in a trifling 
way. Also with obj. cl. to pretend (that. .) 
for sport, late ME. 2. intr. To take part 
in a game. In Cricket said esp. of the 
batsman. ME. b. spec. To play for stakes; 
to game, gamble 1511. c. imper. Play! In 
Cricket, said by the bowler immediately be- 
fore the delivery of the ball, or by the umpire 
at the beginning of a match or innings; also 
in Lawn Tennis by the server at the beginning 
of each service 1787. d. transf. In Cricket, 
said of the ‘wicket’ in ref. to the effect of its 
condition upon the play 1866. 3. fig. or gen. 
To act, behave, conduct oneself (in some 
specified way) 1440, 4, P. at: a, To take part 
in (a specified game); also fig. ME. b. To 
represent in sport 1840, 5. (rans. with per- 
sonal object. a. To play against. late ME. b. 
Cricket, oto. To employ in a match; to include 
in a team 1887. 6. To stake in a game; to 
hazard at play 1483. b. To play for, or in 
order to gain (something); to gain by playing; 
in phr. fo p. Boory, to p. a PRIZE. 7. a. Chess, 
ete, To move (a man) to another square on 
the board 1502. b. Cards. To take (a card) 
from one's ‘hand’ and lay it face upwards on 
the table, in one's turn 1680. c. In cricket, 
and other ball-games: To strike (the ball) 
with the bat, racket, stick, cue, eto., or to 
deliver it with the hand, so as to send or 
place it in a particular direction or position 
1860. d. P. on (Cricket): of a batsman, to play 
the ball on to his own wicket, putting himself 
‘out’ 1882, 8. To bring into some condition 
by playing, e.g. to p. oneself in, to get into 
form for play 1809. 9. fig. a. To use or treat as 
à counter or plaything. CowLEY. b. To pit 
(one person, thing, or party against another), 
esp. for one's own advantage. Now usu. p. 
off. 1643. c. P. off: to cause (a person) to 
exhibit himself disadvantageously 1712. d. 
To palm off 1708. 


1. To p. BO-PEEP, DUCK AND DRAKE, FAST AND 
LOOSE (see these words). To p. the game: 2 i 
al 


i 
cording to the rules, fairly; hence to ' A 
(colloq. t 


act honourably (collog.). b. We played that we 
were gypsies 1890, 2. Well played, sir! 1884. b. 
3. To p. fair: to 


Playing for his last stake 1809. 
play to the rules, without cheating; 
hence, to act justly or honourably. To p. false, 
Soul, foully; also to p. a person false: to cheat in a 
game or contest; to deceive, betray. To p. into 
the hands ai to act so as to give an advantage to 
(another, either partner or opponent). To p. it on: 


at tennice 1548. There, two can p. at that iis 
LYTTON, b. To p. at holding courts and receiving 


played for their bowling only 1892. 6. 
N. H. v. 207. P. away: to lose in gambling; fig. to 
waste, squander. 7. b. fig. To p. one's well 
(fig.), to make good use of one's resources or 
chances. 8. To p. time out, to extend the play until 
the appointed time. 9. b. The Sultan ies to p. 
off one Power against another 1885. 

IV. To perform instrumental music. I. intr. 
To perform upon a musical instrument. 
Const. on, upon. OE. b. Said of the instru- 
ment or the music itself 1588. 2. trans. To 
perform (music, a piece of music) on an in- 
strument 1509. 3. To perform on (a musical 
instrument); to cause (it) to sound 1727. 4. 
With in, out, off, down, up, etc.: To lead, dis- 
miss, or accompany (persons) with instru- 
mental music 1844. 5. fig. a. P. on or upon: 
to practise upon 1002. b. To p. first, etc., 
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fiddle: see FIDDLE 8b. So to p. second; to take 
a 5 pert 1809. 

1. Ther leyen n an harpe.. 
ful craftely CHAUCER, 2 When thou, e ns 
music play'st, Upon that blessed wood SHAKS, 5; 
You would p. vpon mee; you would seem to know 
my stops SHAKS, 

VI. To perform dramatically, etc. 1. trang, 
To perform as a spectacle upon the stage, ete, 
to act (a drama, ete.). late ME. 2. P. out: 
to perform to the end; fig. to bring to an 
end; refi. to become obsolete or effete 1596, 
b. intr. for refl. or pass. 1835. c. pa. pple. 
Played out: performed to the end, over and 
done with; also, exhausted, effete, worn out 
1863. 3. (rans. To act the part of. late ME. 4, 
Hence fig. in real life: To sustain the char- 
acter of. (Almost always with the before the 
object.) late ME. 5. To act (a part, the part of). 
lit. or fig. 1470, 6, intr. To act a drama, or a 
part in a drama; to perform 1580. 7. P. up to 
(Theatr, slang): to act in à drama so as to 
assist another actor; hence, to back up; to 
flatter, toady 1809. 

1. The whil'st this Play is Playing SHAKS. 2. He 
was decidedly of opinion that Mr. Gladstone was 
played out 1887. 3. I could p. Ercles rarely SHAKS, 
4. Phr. To p. the DEVIL, the FOOL, the MAN, the 
MISCHIEF, Possum, TRUANT, ot è 
In the final struggle. , nando y 
1881. Hence Play'able a, capable of being played; 
(of a cricket or football ground) fit for playing on. 

Play-bill (plébil). 1073. A bill or placard 
announcing à play and giving the names of. 
the performers, 

Play-book (plé-buk). (Also as one word or 
two.) 1535. A book of plays. 

Play-day (plédé!), 1001, A day given up 
to play; esp. a school holiday. Obs. or arch. 
b. A week-day on which miners, etc. do not 
work 1892. 

Player (pl?^o1). (OE. plegere, f. pleg(i)an; 
sec PLAY v., -ER'.] 1. One who plays; one 
who is practised or skilful at some game, usu. 
specified in the context. late ME. b. A gam- 
bler 1483. c. A professional player (at a game 
or sport) 1801. 2, A dramatic performer; an 
actor 1453. 3. One who plays on a musical 
instrument 1463, 4. Billiards (Pool), Croquet, 
The ball which, after the person playing has 
finished his break, will play on his ball 1866. 

1. The by standers (whiche commonlye see more 


then the plaiers) 1562. 2. A. Y. L. U. vii. 140. 3. 
Comb. P. piano, a plano fitted with an apparatus 


enabling it to be played automatically. 
P] 


la-yfe:llow. 1513, It. PLAY sb. + FELLOW.] 
A companion in play ; usu. said of children or 
young people. 

Playful (ple tab, a. ME, [f. PLAY sb. + 
-FUL.] Full of play, frolicsome, sportive; 
also, pleasantly humorous or jocular, merry. 
Hence Play-ful-ly adv., ness. 

Playgoer (plé-góvo1) 1822. [f. PLAY sb. 
GoER; ef. church-goer.] One who (habitually) 
goes to the theatre. So Play'-go:in sb. 
and a. 

Play - ground. 1794. A piece of ground 
used for playing on, esp. one attached toa 
school; hence, any place of recreation. 
fig. Switzerland, the p. of Europe (mod.). MAT 

Play-house. 1599. A building in W' 
plays are acted; a theatre. 

Playing (plé-ip), vbl. sb. ME. 
v. + *.] The action of PLAY v. m 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-card = CARD sb? li 


- ece of ground for playing in; 
Pos O the Tiaygrounds at Fton, 
now to any school fields used for games. 1005 

Play let. 1911. It. PLAY sb. + -LET. 
Short play. 

Playmate (plé'-mé't). 
MATE sb.*] A companion in play, 
Play-off. 1906. f. PLAY v. 
An additional match to decide a 
a replay. eres 
Playsome (plesóm), a. Now chiefly i) 
1612. [f. PLAY sb. + -SOME!.] Incline ‘dv 
play; playful. Hence Play:some-ly a4” 
"Playth ing (ple pit). 1075. [f PLAY sb: 

pin). 1075. (f. 
+ THING.] s o iod with. b. fig. A man, 
animal, or thing, treated as a toy 1680. = 
Playtime (plé-toim). 1001. (f. PLAY 8". 
+ TIME sb.] A time for play or recreation. i 
Play-wright. 1687. It. PLAY sb. + WRIGHT. 
A maker or author of plays; a dramatist- 


642. (f. PLAY sb. + 
i : a playfellow. 


+ Orr adv.) 
draw or tie; 
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Plaza (plà-pa, plà-sa). 1683. ([Sp.; see 
Plack sb.) In Spain, etc., A market-place, 
square. 

Plea (pli). [ME. ple, also plai, plait, plaid — 
AFr. ple, plai, OFr. plait, earlier plaid agree- 
ment, talk, lawsuit, discussion — L. placitum 
decision, decree, subst. use of pa. pple. n. 
of placére PLEASE. Cf. PLEAD v.] I. In Law. 
1. A suit or action at law; the presentation of 
an action in court. Now Hist. and Sc. 2. a. 
A pleading; an allegation formally made by a 
party to the court, in support of his case. late 
ME. b. A formal statement, written or oral, 
made by or on behalf of a prisoner or defen- 
dant, alleging facts either in answer to the in- 
dictment, or to the plaintiff's declaration, 
bill, or statement of claim, or showing cause 
why the prisoner or defendant should not be 
compelled to answer 1449. c. Special plea: 
in civil or criminal law, a plea either in abate- 
ment or in bar of an action or prosecution, 
alleging some new fact; opp. to the general 
issue 1009. 

1. A p. between two country squires about a 
barren acre upon a common 1735. Phr. To hold 
pleas, to try actions at law, to have jurisdiction; 
to hold a p., to try an action. Common z Orig, 
legal proceedings on matters over which the Crown 
did not elaim exclusive jurisdiction; later, actions 
at law brought by one subject against another, 
identified with civil actions. Pleas of the Crown 
(placita Coron): orig., legal proceedings on mat- 
ters over which the Crown claimed an exclusive 
jurisdiction, as being breaches of the king’s peace; 
later, in England, including all criminal proceed- 
ings, as opp. to common pleas or civil proceed- 
ze 2. b. Declinatory, di etc. p.: see the 
a 


» Controversy, quarrel, strife. Now only 
Sc. ME. 2. That which is pleaded in justifica- 
tion or excuse; a pleading; an apology, pre- 
text, excuse 1550. 3. That which is de- 
manded by pleading; a claim. SHAKS. 

2. So spoke the Fiend, and with necessity, The 
tyrant’s Pt excused his devilish deeds MILT. 3. 
Merch. V. Iv. |, 198, 203. 

Pleach (plitf, v. [xiv pleche — OFr. 
*plechier (mod. dial, plécher), var. of ple(i)ssier, 
pla(i)ssier PLASH v. J 1, trans. = PLASH v, 1, 
2. = PLASH v.! 2. 1623. 3. gen. To entwine, 
interlace, tangle, plait 1830. 

3. Poppied hair of gold Persephone Sad-tressed 
and pleached low down about her brows SWIN- 
BURNE. 

Pleached (plitft, poet. plitféd), ppl. a. 
1599. |f, prec, + -ED'.] 1. Of boughs: Inter- 
laced, tangled; transf. of the arms, folded 
together 1600. 2. Fenced or overarched with 
Dleached boughs, as an arbour. Now as a 
Shakespearian expression revived by Scott. 
eins in a thick p. alley in my orchard 


HAKS, 

Plead (plid), v. Pa. t. and pple. pleaded; 
also pled (now Se., dial., and U. S.), tplead. 
(ME. plaide, plede — AFr. pleder, OFr. 
plaidier (mod. plaider), f. plaid PLEA.] I. 
Intransitive uses, fl. To litigate 1550. b. 
fig. To wrangle, argue with, against -1593. 2. 
To address the court as an advocate on behalf 
of either party ME. b. Hence fig. To urge & 
suit or prayer; to make an earnest supplica- 
tion; to beg, implore. Const. with the person 
appealed to; for the thing desired, or the 
Person for whom one speaks; also against. 
late ME. 3, To put forward a plea. Cf. 
PLEADING vbl. sb. g. 1444. b. esp. To put for- 
ward an answer or objection to the plaintiff's 
but dete ME. 

« b. All Roger's services could not p, against this 
ill-timed tenderness to a foe 1869. 4 25 „ over, 
to follow up an opponent's pleading by replying, 
etc., so overlooking some defect to which excep- 
tion might have been taken WHARTON. 

IL Transitive uses. fl. To go to law with, 
sue (a person) -1500. 2. To maintain (a plea 
or cause) by argument in a court of law. 
Also transf, 1482. 3. To sue for in a court of 
law. Also fransf. To beg, entreat for. ME. 
4. a. To allege formally in the course of the 
Pleadings, (Of. PLEA sb. I. 2 a.) 1460. b. To 
allege formally as a plea (PLEA sb. I. 2 b.) P. 
specially, to allege as a special plea (PLEA sb. 
1.20) 1581. c. Hence fig. To allege as a plea, 
esp. in defence, apology, or excuse, or as ex- 
tenuating an offence 1454. 

2. P. the widow's cause 1777. 4. b. It would be 
vain to p. the king's command to do an unlaw- 
ful act 1863, c. I can only p. my inexperience in 
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this branch of literature W. IRVING. Phr. To p. 
not ew (in civil and criminal law), to deny 
liability or guilt; in Law-French, plaider de rien 
coupable. So to p. guilty; also fig. to confess to an 
accusation or imputation. Guilty is technically 
not a plea, but a confession. 

Pleadable (pli:dáb'l, a. (ME. — AFr. 
pledable = OF r, plaidable, f. plaidier PLEAD; 
see -ABLE.] That may be pleaded. b. gen. 
That may be claimed, urged or alleged in 
behalf of a cause 1565. 

Pleader (pli-doa). IME. playdour, -ur — 
OFr. plaideor (mod. plaideur), f. plaidier 
PLEAD v.; see -OUR, -ER* 3.] 1. One who pleads 
in a law-court; an advocate. 2. gen. One 
who pleads, entreats, or intercedes 1607. 3. 
See SPECIAL PLEADER. 

2. But sure if you Would be your Countries P., 
Les good tongue..Might stop our Countryman 


Pleading (pli-din), vbl. sb. ME. If. PLEAD 
v. + Ndl.] The action of PLEAD v. tl. 
Litigation; hence, a lawsuit, action; a con- 
troversy —1556. 2. The advocating of a cause 
in a court of law; the art of drawing plead- 
ings; the body of rules, etc. constituting this 
art. late ME. 3. A formal allegation now 
usually in writing, setting forth the cause of 
action or the defence; in pl. pleadings, the 
formal statements on both sides; in strict 
use, excluding the count or declaration 1531. 
4. gen. Intercession, advocacy, earnest en- 
treaty. late ME. 5, See SPECIAL PLEADING. 

Plea - ding, ppl. a. 1818. [f. PLEAD v. + 
-ING*.] That pleads, Hence Plea-ding-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Pleasance (plezàns). late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
plaisance, f. plaisant, pr. pple. of tplaisir 
PLEASE r.; See -ANCE.] 1, The condition or 
feeling of being pleased; delight, pleasure, 
joy. arch. and poel. 12. The disposition to 
please; complaisance; courtesy —1599. b. A 
pleasantry. Obs. exc. poet. 1681. 3. Pleasure- 
giving quality; pleasantness. Obs. exc. poet. 
late ME. b. That in which one delights. Obs. 
exc. poet. 1485. 4. A pleasure-ground, usu. 
attached to a mansion. (Now sometimes 
surviving as the name of a street or *place'.) 
1585. 

1. Thus is this quyen in plesaunce & in Ioye 
CHAUCER. 3. With pleasaunce of the breathing 
flelds yfed SPENSER, 4. A charming old plea- 
CARS with bowling-green and long grass walks 

Pleasant (plezünt), a. (adv.) late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. plaisant, pr. pple. of tplaisir (mod. 
plaire); see PLEASE v., r.] 1. orig. = 
PLEASING; now, more vaguely: Agreeable to 
the mind, feelings, or senses; such as one 
likes. 2. Having pleasing manners, demean- 
our, or aspect; agreeable, good-humoured 
1500. +3. Humorous, facetious; merry, gay 
—1782. b. Hilarious from drink (rare or arch.) 
1596. t4. Amusing, ridiculous, funny —1760. 

1. The pleasantest time of all the twenty-four 
hours KINGSLEY. Pleasant Sunday Afternoon 
(abbrev. P.S.4.): a kind of service, usu. held in a 
place of worship on a Sunday afternoon, diversi- 

led with music and addresses, 2. Content and 
even p. under Hardships 1705. A clever woman 
is always a ep em companion than a clever 
man 1873. 4. With such other like p. iestes 1583. 
Hence Plea:sant-ly adv, ness. 

Pleasantry (plezüntri. 1655. [- OFr. 
plesanterie (mod. plais-), f. plaisant; see prec., 
-Ry.] I. A pleasant and sprightly humour in 
conversation; jocularity; raillery. b. With a 
and pl. A humorous passage, action, or 
(now esp.) speech; a joke 1701. 12. Pleasure, 
pleasantness, enjoyment —1790. 

1. Pumping his brain for p., and labouring for 
wit to entertain the sneering erowd around him 
1763. b. With their Censorious Plaisanteries upon 
the greatest of Authors and Worthies 1716. 

Please (pliz), v. IME. plaise, plese — OFr. 
plaisir (repl. by plaire) :- L. placere be 
pleasing.] I. tl. intr. To be agreeable; to 
give pleasure. Const. (o, with. ME. only. 2. 
trans. To be agreeable to; to gratify, satisfy, 
delight. Also absol. ME. b. refl. To gratify 
oneself. Also cold. to do as one likes. 1586. 
3. Impersonally, with formal subject it: 
To seem good to one; to be one's will or 
pleasure. (Equiv. to ‘will’, ‘choose’, think 
proper’, etc., with the person as subject.) 
ME. b. With omission of it: in p. your honour, 
p. God, etc. 1440. 4. Passive. To be pleased: 
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to be gratified or delighted. Const. with, late 
ME. b. with inf. (or clause) expressing the 
subject of satisfaction. Also (b) To have the 
will or desire, to be moved; (c) To think 
proper, vouchsafe, choose; to be so obliging 
as; (sarcastically) to have the humour. late 
ME. 5. trans. To appease, pacify, satisfy. 
Obs. or dial. late ME. 

2. The thing pleased the king, and he did so 
Esther 2:4, absol. For we that live to p., must p. 
tolive JOHNSON. b. A. Y. L. V. iv. 78. 3. It pleased 
Silas to abide there still Acts 15:34. 4. Nor can 
God be pleased with the perverted adoration 1850. 
b. Be Pleased then To pay that dutie which you 
truly owe SHAKS. My dear Sir! you are pleased to 
be amusing this morning DISRAELI. 

II. intr. To be pleased, to like; to have the 
will or desire; to have the humour; to think 
proper. (Partly from the impersonal use 
(sense I, 3); cf. LIKE v.) 1500, 

You may make what use of it you p. ADDISON. 
Phrases. 7f (tand, an) you p.: if it please you, if 
you like, if it is your will or pleasure; a courteous 
qualification to a request, etc. ; also (parenthetical- 
ly) a sarcastic way of emphasizing any surprising 
statement, as if asking leave to make it. Please! 
(imper. or optative) was app. short for p. you (I. 
3 b) = ‘may it (or let it) please you’; but is now 
taken as = ‘Be pinana. (imper. of II), or as 
short for *if you please’, Come here, be if you 
[2H P. (= be pleased) not to lose the . Hence 

lea:ser, one who or that which pleases or aims 
at pem d 

Pleased (plizd), ppl. a. late MK. |f. prec. 
+ -ED'.] Affected by feelings of satisfaction 
or pleasure; contented, gratified, Hence 
Plea‘sed-ly adv., -ness. 

Pleasing (pli-zin), vbl. sb. late ME. It. 
PLEASE v. + -ING'.] 1, The action of PLEASE 
v. 12. = PLEASINGNESS —1594, 

Plea'sing, ppl. a. late ME. If. PLEASE v. + 
That pleases. Hence Plea'sing-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Pleasurable (ples'ürüb'), a. 1579. . 
next + -ABLE, after comfortable.] I. Affording, 
or capable of affording, pleasure; agreeable. 
12. Pleasure-seeking, pleasure-loving —1709. 
Hence Plea:surableness, Plea:surably 
adv, 

Pleasure (ple:5'üa), sb. [XIV plesir = OFr. 
plesir, (also mod.) plaisir += Rom. subst. use 
of the infin. (see PLEASE b.); the final syll. 
was assim. XV to -URE.] 1. The condition of 
consciousness induced by the enjoyment or 
anticipation of what is felt or viewed as good 
or desirable; enjoyment, delight, gratifica- 
tion. The opposite of pain. b. In bad sense: 
Sensuous enjoyment as a chief object of life 
or end in itself 1526. c. In strictly physical 
sense: Sensual gratification 1450, 2, One’s 
will, desire, choice. late ME. 3, A source or 
object of pleasure or delight 1495, 4. The 
quality which gives pleasure; pleasureable- 
ness 1530. 5. attrib. as p.-boal, -garden, 
-ground, -house, -resort, ete. 1712. 

1. Pain and p. are simple ideas, incapable of de- 
finition BURKE. P. is what all creatures desire 
1894, b. Men, some to Bus'ness, some to P, take; 
But every Woman is at heart a Rake PoE. But 
pue are like poppies spread, You seize the 

lower, the bloom is shed BURNS, 2. I will wait 
vpon his p. SHAKS. They were determined not to 
submit. to her will and p. HUME, 3. Your. love 
of truth renders this a duty as well as a p. 1858. 
4. The p. of pale colours 1869. 

Phrases, Al (one's) p., at p.: as or when one 
pleases; at will, at discretion. During (one's) p.: 
while one pleases. To do (one) a U.; to do a favour; 
to please, gratify. Man (woman) of p.: one who is 
devoted to the pursuit of sensual pleasure, To take 
(a) p.: to be pleased, to delight (in, to do something, 
ete). Hence Plea‘sureful a. full of or fraught 
with p. Plea-sureless, devoid of h., joyless. 

Pleasure (ple sud), v. 1538. |f. prec. sb.] 
1. trans. To give pleasure to; to gratify (now 
rare) 1559. 2. intr. To take pleasure, to de- 
light. Const. in or fo with inf. 1538. 

Plea:surer. 1833. [f. PLEASURE sb. or v. 
+ -ER',] A pleasure-seeker: a holiday-maker. 

Plea:sure-see:ker. 1852. One who seeks 
pleasure; spec. a holiday-maker. 

Plea'surist, 1682. f. PLEASURE sb, + -IST.] 
a. A devotee of pleasure, à voluptuary. b. A 
pleasure-seeker. 

Pleat (plit), sb. 1581. [By-form of PLAIT 
sb.) = PLAIT sb. 1. Bozr-p.: see Box sb.* 

Pleat (plit), v. late ME. [By-form of PLAIT v., 
going with prec. sb.] 1. trans. To fold (cloth, 
ete.); now esp. to gather (loose or flowing 
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drapery) into pleats or regular folds fixed 
in position at the edge. 2. = PLAT v. dial. 
1483. 

ary fie equal stale penta: depone nit 
vel e ei L le pleats; le~; „ A 
ed by hand cm lade of a knife (or by a 
machine producing the same result). 

Plebe (plib). 1612. [In sense 1 app. — 
(O)Fr. plèbe — L. plebs, pleb- (see PLEBS). In 
sense 2 app. shortened from PLEBEIAN.] I. 
The Roman plebs; hence, the commonalty of 
any nation —1635. 2. U.S. collog. A member of 
the lowest class at a military or naval aca- 
demy; a freshman. Also pleb. 1884. 

Plebeian (plibián). 1533. [f. L. plebeius, 
T. plebs, pleb- commonalty of ancient Rome, 
+ -AN. Cf. (O)Fr. plébéien. In Shaks. occas. 
stressed ple:bean.] A. sb. a. A member of the 
Roman plebs; a Roman commoner, as opp. 
to the patricians, ete. b. gen. One of the 
common people, a commoner 1580. 

a. The dull Tribunes, That with the fustie Ple- 
beans, hate thine Honors Saks. b. A Yeoman, or 
Plebeyan;..any lay man that is no Gentleman 
1611. fig. To the brave, there is but one sort of p., 
and that is the coward LYTTON. 

B. adj. a. Of or belonging to the Roman 
plebs; that was a plebeian 1506. b. Of low 
birth or rank; pertaining to or connected with 
the common people; popular 1600. c. Having 
qualities attributed to the lower classes; com- 
monplace, undistinguished ; vulgar or vulgar- 
looking 1615. 

c. An im) t gentleman. of rather p. coun- 
tenance DICKENS, Hence Plebei'anism, p. 
character or style. Plebei-anize v. trans. to re- 
duce to p. rank; to make common. Plebei-an-ly 


lv., "ness. 
Plebiscite, -it (ple-bisoit, -it). Also plé- 
biscite. 1533. (- (O)Fr. plébiscite = L. plebi- 
scitum, f. plebs, pleb- PLEBS + scitum ordin- 
ance, subst. use of n. pa. pple. of scíscere ap- 
prove, vote for.] 1. Rom. Hist. = PLEBISCI- 
TUM 1. 2, In mod. politics. A direct vote of 
the whole of the electors of a state to decide 
à question of public importance; also by ex- 
tension, a public expression, with or without 
binding force, of the wishes or opinion of a 
community 1860, 

2. He [Louis Napoleon] knew how to siang a 
nation in the night-time with a thing he called a 
„F. KINGLAKE. Hence Plebi-scitary a. relating 
to, based on, favouring, or of the nature of a p. 

Plebiscitum (plibisoitóm). Pl. a. 1577. 
[L.; see prec.] 1. Rom. Hist. A law enacted 
by the plebs assembled in the comitia tributa. 
2. = PLEBISCITE 2. 1859. 

Plebs (plebz) 1047. (L. (earlier plebes).] 
Rom. Hist. The commonalty, orig. comprising 
all citizens that did not belong to one of the 
patrician gentes, to which privileged order 
were afterwards added the equites or knights 
1835. b. transf. The common people; the 
mob 1647. 

Plectognath (ple-któgniep) d. and sb. 
1835. f. mod. L. Plectognathi, t. Gr. mÀexTós. 
plaited, twisted + yváðos jaw.] Ichthyol. A. 
adj. Ot or pertaining to the Plectognathi, a 
suborder of teleostean fishes, having the 
upper jaw attached to the cranium, and the 
skeleton imperfectly ossified. B. sb. A fish 
of this suborder. So Plectognathian 
Cgné-piün) a. and sb. Plectognathik 
( ev "bik), Plectognathous (-o:gnà pos) adjs. 


Plectospondyl (plekto,spo-ndil), a. and sb. 
[f. mod.L. Plectospondyli, t. Gr. wers (see 
prec.) + omóvõvàos vertebra.) Ichthyol. A. 
adj. Belonging to or having the characters of 
the Plectospondyli, teleostean fishes having 
Some of the vertebre co-ossified. B. sb. A 
fish of this order. So Plectospo-ndylous a. 

(Plectrum (plektr?m). Pl. -a. 1626. Also 
anglicized plectre (1603), [L. — Gr. n rp 
anything to strike with, f. voc strike.] 
A small instrument of ivory, horn, quill, or 
metal, with which the strings of the cithara 
or lyre were plucked; now used for playing 
the zither, mandolin, ete. 

Pled: see PLEAD v. 

Pledge (pleds), sb. [xiv plege - OFr. 
plege (mod. pleige) :— Frank. L. plebium (v1), 
corresp. to plebire warrant, assure, engage, 
perh. f. Gmc. base *pleg- of PLIGHT Sh. l. 
crossed with L. prebére furnish, supply.] 
1. Law and gen. A person who becomes surety 
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for another; a bail; a member of a frank- 
pledge or frithborh (mod.L. plegius). Obs. 
exc. Hist, tb. A hostage —1033. 2, Anything 
put in the possession of another, as security 
for the performance of a contract or pay- 
ment of a debt, or as a guarantee of good 
faith, etc., and liable to forfeiture in case of 
failure (med.L. plegium) 1489. b. spec. A 
thing put in pawn 1800. c. A gage of battle 
1590. d. fig. Applied to a child, as a token of 
mutual love and duty between parents, or as 
à hostage given to fortune 1590. 3. Some- 
thing given or taken as a sign of favour or the 
like, or as an earnest of something to come 
1526. 4. An assurance of allegiance or good- 
will; e.g. the drinking of a health to a person, 
party, etc.; a toast 1635. 5. A solemn engage- 
ment; a promise, vow 1814. 6. The condition 
of being given or held as a pledge; the state 
of being pledged. late ME. 

1. Petruchio patience, I am Grumio's p. SHAKS, 
2. What P. haue we of thy firme Loyalty? SHAKS. 
b. Any time di which the said p. shall remain 
in pawn 1800, d. The first p. of their union, a fine 
little girl 1856, 5. He obtained them. .under the 
p. of secrecy 1855. The (temperance, total absti- 
nence) p.: a solemn engagement to abstain from 
intoxicating drink. To take, sign, keep the p. 6. 
Phr. To be, lay, put in p., to give, have, lay, put to 
P», to take out of p., etc, 

Pledge (pled3), v. 1450. |f. prec. sb.; cf. 
OFr. plegier (mod. pleiger).] t1. trans. To 
make oneself responsible for (a person, thing, 
or statement) 1474. 2. To deliver, deposit, 
or assign as security for the repayment of a 
loan or the performance of some action; to 
pawn 1515. b, fig. as in to p. the future; also, 
to plight or stake (one's life, honour ete.) 
1775. 3. To bind by or as by a pledge 1571. 
4. a. To guarantee the performance of. b. 
To promise solemnly. 1593. 5. To give assur- 
ance of friendship or fidelity to (any one) 
by or in the act of drinking. Also absol., or 
with the drink as obj. ta. To drink in re- 
sponse to another; to drink to a health which 
has been proposed. b. To drink to the health 
TA toast. 1 

» 1To p. out: to redeem (a thing) from pawn; to 
ransom e ball (a person) from ag E b. My 
vows are pledged to her SHERIDAN, 3. I self, 
before God and my country. .to make my 
charge against you "Junius" Lett, 4. a. And heere 
top. my Vow, i3 my hand SHAKS. 5. a. Drink 
to me, only with thine eyes, And I will p. with 
mine B. JONs, b. P. him ina bumper of port 1802. 
Hence Ple-dgeable a. 

Pledgee (pledsi-). 1766. It. prec. + -kk'.] 
One with whom a pledge is deposited. 

Pledger (ple-d30a). Also (in legal use) 
Pledgor (pled3-2). 1576. |f. PLEDGE v. + 
-ER', -OR 2.] 1, One who deposits something 
as à pledge. 2. One who drinks in response 
to, or to the health of, another. 

Pledget (ple-dsét). 1540. [Early forms 
plaget, pleggat, pleget, of unkn. origin.) A 
small compress or flattened mass of lint, etc. 
(often steeped in some medicament), for 
applying over a wound, Bore, etc. 

Pleiad (ploiàd). Pl. Pleiads; more com- 
monly Pleiades (ploiAdiz). late ME. I- L. 
Piéias, pl. Pléiades — Gr. meds, pl. -dàes; 
See ab.] Astron. In pl., A close group of 
small stars in the constellation Taurus, com- 
monly spoken of as seven, though only six 
are visible to the average naked eye. 

According to Greek Mythoh „the Pleiades 
were the seven daughters of Atias and Pleione, 
the eldest of whom, Electra, was ‘the lost Pleiad’, 
and not represented by a star, 

b. fig. (sing.) A brilliant cluster of persons or 
things, esp. of seven, as the group of poets of 
the French Renaissance, called in French La 
Pléiade 1822, 

Plein-air (also plain-air), from the Fr. 
phr. en plein air (anplengs) ‘in the open air’ 
used attrib. to denominate certain impres- 
sionist schools and styles of painting, which 
arose in France about 1870, and aimed at the 
representation of effects of atmosphere and 
ene that cannot be observed in the studio 

Pleio-, plio- (pla, pleo- (pli,o), comb. 
forms of Gr. ze» (poet. mov), mAeiov 
more, compar. of zou, much; see PoLy-, 
Plio-, which follows L. spelling, is chiefly 
used in generic names and their derivs., as 
Pliosaurus, Pliosaurian. 
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Pleiocene, Pleiohippus: sce PIIO-. 

Pleistocene (ploistósin) a. (sb.) 1839. 
|f. Gr. wAcioros most + kawós new, recent,] 
Geol. Epithet applied at first to the newest 
division of the Pliocene or Upper Tertiary 
formation (as containing the greatest number 
of fossils of still existing Species), also called 
Newer Pliocene; afterwards to the older divi- 
sion of the Post-tertiary or Quaternary, also 
called Post-Pliocene. Also applied to the ani- 
mals, etc., of either of these periods, B. 
ellipt, as sb. = pleistocene division or forma. 
tion. 

Plenarty (pli-niuti). [Late ME, — AFr, 
plenerte, OFr. plenierele fullness, f. plenier, 
plener complete; see TV.] Acc. Law. Of a 
benefice: The state of being full or occupied, 

Plenary (plinàri) a. 1450. l- late L. 
plenaríus, f. plenus full; see AE. 1. Of full 
Scope or extent; complete or absolute in 
force or effect; as p. indulgence, power, remis- 
sion. 2. Ot an assembly, et. mposed of all 
the members; fully constituted, fully attend- 
ed 1532. Hence Ple-narily adv, 

Plenilune (pli-nil'ün, ple-ni-). Chiefly poet. 
late ME. I- L. plenilunium full moon, prop. 
adj. of the full moon (sc. tempus time), f. 
plenus full + luna moon.] a. The time of full 
moon. b. A full moon. Hence Plenilu-nal, 
-lwnar, -lu-nary adjs. belonging to or re- 
sembling the full moon. 

Plenipo (ple-nipo) 1687. Colloq. shorten- 
ing of PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

Pleni-potency, rare. 1024. lupp. f. next; 
See -ENOY. Of. contemp. plenipotence (Milton 
perh. after It. plenipolenza).] The quality of 
being plenipotent; fullauthority. So Pleni-- 
potence, rare, tull power pr authority. 

Plenipotent (plini:pótent), a. rare. 1658. 
[=~ late (Priscian) and med. L. plenipotens, 
-ent-, f. as next after omnipotens; see OMNI- 
POTENT.) Invested with or possessing full 
power or authority, So Plenipote'ntial a. 
rare, possessed of full authority; of or be- 
longing to a plenipotentiary. 

Plenipotentiary (ple:nipdte:nfari). 1645. 
[7 mod. L. plenipotentiarius, f. L. plenus full, 
complete + potentia power; see -ARY'.) A. 
adj. Invested with full power, esp. as the 
representative of a sovereign ruler; exer- 
cising absolute power or authority. b. Of or 
belonging to a plenipotentiary (see B); 
absolute, full 1648. B. sb. A person invested 
with full or discretionary powers, esp. in 
regard to a particular transaction; an envoy 
or ambassador deputed by his sovereign to 
act at his own discretion 1656, 

I know not why the Character of P. may not 
agree with that of Envoy Extraordinary on all 
Hands 1668, 

Plenish (ple:nif) v. Chiefly Sc. 1470. it. 
pleniss- (see -IsH?), lengthened stem of OFr. 
plenir fill, f. plein full - L. plenus.] trans. To 
fill up, furnish, stock; to replenish. Orig. Sc. 
and n. dial. b. spec. To furnish (a house, ete.) 
Se. and n. dial. 1578. Hence Ple-nishing vil. 
sb. the action of filling up or furnishing; stock, 
furniture; the outfit of a bride. 

Plenist (pli-nist). 1000. Hist. If. L. PLE- 
NUM + -Ist,] An adherent of the theory that 
all space is full of matter, and that no vacuum 
exists. 

Plenitude (ple-nitiud). late ME. [- OFr. 
plenitude — late L. plenitudo, f. plenus full; 
see -TUDE.] 1. The condition of being 
absolutely full or complete; fullness, bx 
pleteness, perfection. b. Her. Fullness (0 
the moon) 1864. c. Comparative fullness, 
abundance, amplitude 1653. 2. The condition 
of being filled or full 1002. 13. Med. Reple 
tion; plethora —1802. 

1, Pawle sayth the plenytude of the lawe is loue 
and charyte CAXTON. c. P. of incident witho! 
confusion 1794. J > et. 

Plenteous (ple-ntlas), a. Now chiefly Poet. 
IME. plentivous, -ifous, later plentevous, 
plentuous, plentious, -eous (cf. BoUxrEOUS) A 
OFr. plentivous, -evous, f. plentif, -ive, t. 
plenté + -if, -ive = Ak. ] 1. Present or exist 
ing in plenty; abundant, plentiful, copious. 
2. Bearing or yielding abundantly; fertile, 
productive. Const. in, of. ME. 13. e 
ing abundance; rich —1043. 14. Giving 
abundantly; bountiful 1700. 

1. A p. crop of such philosophers COLERIDGE. 2. 
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The seasons had been p. in corn GEO. ELIOT, 4. P. 
of Grace, descend from high, Rich in thy Seven- 
fold Energy DRYDEN. Hence Ple-nteous-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Plentiful (pletifül, a. 1470. [f. next + 
-FUL.] 1. Full of plenty; furnished with or 
yielding abundance; opulent. Now rare. 2. 
Present or existing in plenty; abundant, 
ample 1510, t3. Generous, lavish —1625. 

1. If it be a long winter, it is commonly a more p. 
year BACON. 2. They haue a plentiful lacke of 
Wit SHAKS. 3. He that is Plentifull in Expences of 
all Kindes, will hardly be preserved from Decay 
Bacon. Hence Ple-ntiful-ly adv., -ness. 

Plenty (ple-nti), sb. (u., adv.) IME. plenteth 
(surviving as plentith XVn), later plente, ee, 
-ie — OFr. plentet (= eh), mod. dial. plenté 
i= L. plenitas, -tat-; see -TY'. With the adj. 
use cf. choice, dainly.] A. sb. 1. The state of 
abounding or being in abundance; plentiful- 
ness, abundance. 2. A full supply; as much as 
one could desire; abundance of something 
ME. b. with a: an abundance (of) Now 
chiefly U.S. 1627. 3. Abundance of the 
necessaries and comforts of life; a condition 
of general abundance. late ME. tb. concr. 
in pl. Things that constitute ‘plenty’; pro- 
visions, possessions —1723. 

1. In p.: plentiful; plentifully, abundantly ; Com- 
pliments passed in p. 1852. 2. We were in p. of 
time 1885, 3. To scatter p. o'er a smiling land 
a nS Horn of p. = CORNUCOPIA, b. Hen. V, V. 

. 35. 

B. adj. or quasi-adj. Existing or present in 
abundance; abundant, plentiful, numerous. 
Now chiefly colloq., arch., or U.S. ME. 

Gold and syluer plente to spend MALORY. Where 
money is p., and land scarce 1656. 

C. quasi-adv. Abundantly (colloq.) 1842. 

They're p. large enough 1884. 

[Plenum (pli-nóm). 1078. [L., neut. of 
plenus adj. full (sc. spatium space); cf. vac- 
uum.) 1. Physics. A space completely filled 
with matter; spec. the whole of space regard- 
ed as being so filled; opp. to Vacuum. b. 
transf. A condition of fullness; a full place 
1795. 2. A full assembly; one at which all the 
members are expected to be present 1772. 
attrib. P. method, system, a system of artificial 
ventilation in which fresh air, forced into the 
building to be ventilated, drives out the vitiated 
air, 

Pleochroic (pliokró"ik), a. 1864, [f. 
pleo- PLEIO- + Gr. xpos colour, -xpoos colour- 
ed + -10; of. DICHROIC.] Cryst. Showing dif- 
ferent colours when viewed in two or in 
three different directions (dichroic or tri- 
chroic), as certain double-refracting crystals. 
So Pleochroism (pli,o-krojiz'm), the quality 
of thus exhibiting different colours; Ple:o- 
chroma-tic a. = pleochroic; Pleochro:- 
matism =  pleochroism; Pleochroous 
(nli,o*kro,os) a. = pleochroic. 

Pleomorphic (plijom@-afik), a. 1886. f. as 
prec, + Gr. popp form + -10,] Having more 
than one form: (a) Biol. exhibiting different. 
Torms at different stages of the life-history, as 
certain bacteria and parasitic fungi; (b) Chem. 
and Min. crystallizing in two or more funda- 
mentally different forms. So Pleomo-rph- 
ism, the fact or condition of exhibiting a 
plurality of forms. Pleomo'rphous a. = 
pleomorphic. 

Pleon (pli:on). 1855. [Arbitrarily - Gr. 
nach, pr. pple, of màeiv swim, sail.] Zool. 
The abdomen in Crustacea, which bears the 
swimming limbs (see PLEOPOD). 

Pleonasm (pliónsz'm). 1586. L- late L. 
pleonasmus — Gr. nA, f. sAeovátew be 
Superfluous, f. zAéov more.] 1. Gram. and 
Rhet. The use of more words in a sentence 
than are necessary to express the meaning; 
redundancy of expression; with a and pl., an 
instance of this, or the superfluous words or 
phrase itself. 2. gen. Superfluity, redun- 
dancy; something superfluous or redundant. 
Now only fig. from 1. 1617. 

1. What the energetic p. of our ancestors denomi- 
nated ‘a false lie’ 1860. Hence Pleonacstic, f-al 
adjs.; -ly adv. 

Pleonaste (plrónwst) Also pleonast. 
1804. [- Fr. pléonaste (Haüy, 1801) - Gr. 
TAMovaorós abundant, f. sAeovdjew; see prec.] 
Min. = CEYLONITE. 

Pleopod (pli-dped). 1855. [f. as PLEON + 

T. movs, moð- foot.] Zool. One of the swim- 
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Pleroma (plieró"-má). 1765. I- Gr. sXj- 
g that which fills, f. mAnpody, f. màńpns 
full Fullness, plenitude; in Gnostic theo- 
logy, the spiritual universe as the abode of 
God and of the totality of the Divine powers 
and emanations. b. Used in ref. to Colossians 
2:9, where the Eng. versions from 1388 have 
‘fullness’. 

Plerome (pli-ro"m). 1875. [- G. plerom 
(Hanstein, 1868) — Gr. màńpwua; see prec.) 
Bot. The innermost layer of the primary 
tissue or meristem at a growing-point, which 
develops into the fibrovascular tissue, or into 
this and the pith. 

Plerophory (pli»ro-fóri). Now rare. 1005. 
[~ Gr. a ee (Heb. 6:11, 10:22, ete.) 
fullness of assurance, f. (ult.) signs full + 
eos bearing.) Full assurance or certainty. 

Ed or full Assurance that I am forgiven WES- 


Plesance, -aunce, obs. ff. PLEASANOE. 

Plesio-, comb. form from Gr. Antes near. 

Plesiomorphous (pli:siom@-afos), a. 1837. 
If. PLESIO- + Gr. Hop form + -ous.] Oryst. 
Very near in form; crystallizing in forms 
closely resembling, but not identical with 
each other. So Ple:siomo-rphic a. Ple:- 
siomo-rphism, the fact or condition of 
being p. 

Plesiosaurus (pli:sioso-)s). Pl. 1825. 
(mod. I. (W. D. Conybeare), f. PLESIO- + Gr. 
gadpos lizard.] Palcont. A genus of extinct 
marine reptiles, having a long neck, a small 
head, a short tail, and four large paddles, 
found in the Lias and neighbouring forma- 
tions. Hence Ple-siosaur, a reptile of the 
extinct genus Plesiosaurus or order Plesio- 
sauria. Ple:siosau-rian a. belonging to the 
order Plesiosauria; sb. a reptile of this order. 

Plessimeter (plesi-mites). 1857. [- Fr. 
plessimétre.) = PLEXIMETER. 

Plethora (ple-pora, plipó*rü). See next. 
1541. (- late L. plethora (Oribasius) — Gr. 
T7Anüópy fullness, repletion, f. màńðew be 
full] 1. Path. A morbid condition, char- 
acterized, according to older writers, by 
over-fullness of blood or of any other humour 
(or of juices in a plant), according to later 
writers, by an excess of red corpuscles in the 
blood. 2. fig. Any unhealthy repletion or 
excess 1700, 

2. We are. .suffering under a p, of capital 1835. 
So Plethoric (plipg-rik, ple-porik) a. Path, char- 
acterized by TTA full to excess; inflated, turgid. 
late ME. fPletho-rical d., -ly adv. 

Plethory (ple:póri) Now rare. 1624. 
(prob. f. plethoric (see prec.), after allegoric, 
ory.) = PLETHORA. 

Plethron (ple-pren). Pl. -a. 1623. [- Gr. 
%. An ancient Greek measure of 
length, = 100 Greek, or about 101 English 
feet; also a square measure, in extent some- 
what less than an imperial rood. 

Plethysmograph (plipizmógraf). 1872. 
[f. Gr. anni enlargement (ult. f. Anbus 
fullness) + -GRAPH.] Physiol. An instrument 
for recording and measuring the variation in 
the volume of a part of the body, esp. as due 
to the changes in the circulation of the blood 
produced by emotion, etc. Hence Plethys- 
mogra ꝓhic a. Plethysmo-graphy, the use 
of the p. 

Pleura (plü*rà). Pl. -. 1004. [med.L., 
= Gr. sAevoá side, rib.) Anat. and Zool. 1. 
One of the two serous membranes which line 
the thorax and envelop the lungs in mam- 
mals; each forms a closed sac, one side of 
which (pulmonary p.) invests the lung, while 
the other (costal or parietal p.) is attached to 
the inner wall of the chest. 2. In inverte- 
brates: Name for a part of the body-wall on 
each side in arthropods 1826. b. In molluses: 
The region on each side of the rachis of the 
lingual ribbon of the odontophore 1851. 
Pleu-ral a. of or pertaining to the p. 

Pleu-ral, a.* 1887. If. PLEURON + -AL'.] Of 
or pertaining to the pleuron; costal, lateral. 

|/Pleuralgia(plurse-ldsiá). 1822. [mod. L. f. 
PLEURA + Gr. dAyos pain; see Al.] Path. 
Pleurodynia. Hence Pleura-lgic a. 

Pleurapophysis (plürápo-fisis). Pl. -yses 
(-isiz). 1854. [mod.L., f. PLEURA + APOPHYSIS.] 
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Compar. Anat. Each of the lateral processes 
of a typical vertebra, forming part of the 
hemal arch. Hence Pleu:rapophy'sial a. 

Pleurenchyma (plure-nkimi). Also pleu- 
renchym. 1842. [mod.L.; see PLEURA, 
ENCHYMA.] Bot. The woody tissue, of which 
the woody parts of plants are mainly formed. 
Hence Pleurenchy-matous a. 3 
Pleurisy (plü*risi late ME. I- OFr. 
pleurisie (mod. pleurésie) — late L. pleurisis 
(Prudentius), in mod.L. pleuresis, for earlier 
pleuritis (Vitruvius) — Gr. sAevpir: (Hippo- 
crates) f. mAevpé; See PLEURA-, -ITIS.] Path. 
Inflammation of the pleura, with or without 
effusion of fluid into the pleural cavity, and 
usu. charaeterized by pain in the chest or 
Side. Formerly often with a and pl. 

attrib. P.-root, name for Asclepias tuberosa, also 
called Buttertly-weed, a popular remedy for p. 
Pleuritic (pluritik), a. 1570. l- (O)Fr. 
pleurétique L. pleuriticus (Pliny) — Gr. 
mAcvpirixds (Hippocrates); see prec., .] 1. 
Affected with or suffering from pleurisy. 2. 
Of or pertaining to pleurisy; symptomatic of 
pleurisy 1652. 

Pleuritis (pluroitis). rare. 1693. [L. — 
Gr. sAevptris; See PLRURISY.] Path, = PLEURISY. 

Pleuro- (plü?ro) bef. a vowel pleur-, 
comb. form of Gr. wAevpdé side, PLEURA, zAevpóv 
rib; used chiefly in senses ‘side’ and ‘pleura’, 
occas. in that of ‘rib’. 

||Pleurobranchia (bre kin), also pleu- ro- 
branch (-brank), Zool. a pleural branchia or gill, 
ie. one attached to the epimeron of a thoracic 
somite, in Crustacea, Pleurobra-nchial u., of or 

rtaining to a pleurobranchia, Pleurobra:nch- 
late a., having pleurobranchiw, as a crustacean; 
having gills along the sides, as a gastropod mollusc 
of the order Pleurobranchiata, Pleuroca-rpous 
(Gr. aan fruit] a., Bot. lateral-fruited. ||Pleuro- 
centrum (pl. -a), Anat. each lateral half of the 
centrum oi 


to eryptodirous); sb. a h tortoise. 

fi Zeer a lizard having 
the jawbone; a. belonging 
to the Pleurodontes, a group of lizards having this 
character, Pleu:ro-perica:rdial d., US ne, to 
the pleura and the pericardium; applied to a 
friction-sound heard in auscultation in cases of 
pleurisy. Pleu:ro-pericardi-tis Path., inflam- 
mation involving the pleura and pericardium. 
||Pleuro'steon (pl. coat Gr. doréov bone], Zool. 
à lateral part on each side of the sternum in birds, 
to which the ribs are attached; hence Pleuro-- 
steal a. See also Main words. 

Pleurodynia (plü?rodi-niá). Also tpleuro- 
dyne (-odini), pleurodyny (-ọ'dini). 1802. 
|f. PLEURO- + Gr. -odvvia in comb., f. ddvvn 
pain; see Al.] Path, Pain in the side caused 
by rheumatism in the muscles of the chest. 

Pleuron (plü*ron). Pl. pleura, 1700. 
[= Gr. zAewóv rib, side.! Anat. and Zool. 
"The lateral part of the body-wall, the side; 
spec. in Arthropoda, the lateral part of each 
somite or section of the body (in insects, of 
each thoracic somite). 

Pleuronect (plü*rünekt) . 1849. [- mod. 
L. Pleuronectes, f. Gr. sAevpá side + vijxrns 
swimmer.] Ichthyol, A fish of the genus Pleu- 
ronectes or family Pleuronectide; a flat-fish. 
So Pleurone:ctid, -ne-ctoid sb. a fish of the 
family Pleuronectide; a. belonging to this 
family. 

Pleu: ro- peritone um, -æum, 1875. 
mod. L., f. PLEURO- + PERITONEUM.) Anat. 
The serous membrane lining the body-cavity 
and enveloping the viscera in vertebrates be- 
low mammals; corresponding to the pleura 
and peritoneum in mammals. Also called 
simply PERITONEUM. So Pleu:ro-peritone-- 
al, -&. al a. of or belonging at once to the 
pleure and the peritoneum, or the pleuro- 
peritoneum 1872. 

Pleuro-pneumonia (plü*:ro;niumó"niá). 
1725. [mod.L., f. PLEURO- -- PNEUMONIA. Cf. 
Fr. pleuropneumonie (xv1).] Path. Inflamma- 
tion involving the pleura and the lung; pneu- 
monia complicated with pleurisy; esp. a con- 
tagious febrile disease peculiar to horned 
cattle. 

|Pleurothotonos (plü*rope:tónos, -us 
(As). 1822. [mod. L., f. Gr. sAevpótev from the 
side (f. mAevpé side) + ~-rovos stretched, 
stretching.) Path. Tetanic bending of the 
body to one side. 
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Pleurotomid (pluro-témid), [- mod.L. 
Pleurotomide pl., f. Pleurotoma name of the 
typical genus, f. Gr. mevpé side + rou cut- 
ting; see -ID*.] Zool. A gastropod mollusc of 
the family Pleurotomidz. 

Plexiform (ple-ksifgam), a. 1828. f. 
PLEXUS + -FORM.] Anat. Of the form of a 
plexus; forming a plexus or plexuses. 

Pleximeter (pleksi-mitea). Also (irreg.) 
plexometer. 1842. [f. Gr. zAg&s percussion 
(f. màńooew strike) + -METER (with the sense 
of 'estimating").] Med. A small thin plate 
of ivory, etc. which is placed firmly upon 
some part of the body and struck with a 
PLEXOR in medical percussion. 

Plexor (ple KSG. 1844. [irreg. f. Gr. 
Angi OF nA (see prec.) + -OR 2, after 
flexor, etc.) Med. A small hammer, etc. used 
(with a PLEXIMETER) in medical percussion; 
à percussion-hammer. 

Plexure (ple:ksiüa). rare. 1071. [f. plez-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. plectere.plait, eto. + -URE, 
after FLEXURE (- L. flezura).] A plaiting or 
interweaving; something plaited or inter- 
woven. 

Plexus (ple-ksjs). Pl. plexuses, rarely 
plexus. 1682. [L., f. plectere, plez-; see 
Prec.] 1. Anat. A structure in the animal 
body consisting of à network of fibres or 
vessels closely interwoven and intercom- 
municating; as gastric p., solar p., etc. 2. 
gen. A network, complication 1769. 

Pliable (ploiáb', a. 1483. [- Fr. pliable, 
f. plier bend; see PLY v.t, -ABLE.] 1, Easy to 
be bent; flexible, supple; plastic. 2. fig. 
Flexible in disposition or character; yielding, 
docile; adaptable. Sometimes in bad sense. 
1494, 

1. A plyable flexure of joynts SIR T. BROWNE. 2. 
P. judges were previously chosen 1863, Hence 
Pliability, Pli-ableness, p. quality or property. 
Pli-ably adv. 

Pliancy (ploiánsi) 1711. (f. next; see 
mu The quality of being pliant; flexibil- 

y. 

P. of mind 1810. The agile p. of youth 1835. 

Pliant (ploránt), a. ME. I- (O) Fr. pliant, 
pr. pple. of plier bend; see PLY v.', -ANT.] 
1. Bending; supple, flexible; tplastic. 2. fig. 
Readily influenced for good or evil; com- 
pinnis complaisant. late ME. b. = FLEXIBLE 

. 1835. 

1. The fisher, with his p. wand 1880. 2. A com- 
mittee thus instructed was likely to be suflicientiy 
P. 1860, Hence Pli-ant-ly adv., -ness (now rare). 

|Plica (pli-kà, ploi-ká). Pl. plicæ. 1684. 
[mod.L. (whence Fr. plica, plique xvi) — 
med.L, plica told, f. L. plicare; see PLY v.'] 
1. Path, (More fully plica polo-nica.) A mat- 
ted filthy condition of the hair due to disease; 
Polish plait. 2, A fold or folding of any part, 
as of the skin or a membrane 1706. 

Plicate (ploi-két), a. "1760. [- L. plicatus, 
pa. pple. of plicare fold; see -ATE*.] Folded, 
pleated. So Plicated ppl. a. 1753. Pli- 
cately adv. 

Plication (pli-, pleiké'-fon). late ME. [orig. 
med. L. plicatio, f. L. plicare fold; in mod. 
use f. L. plicare after complicate|complication.] 
1, The action of folding; folded condition. 
2. concr. A folding, a told 1748. 3. Geol. The 
folding of strata; a fold in a stratum 1859. 

Plicato- (pli-, ploiké'to), comb. adv. form 
from L. plicatus plicate, prefixed to other 
adjs. in the sense * plicately —', plicate and 
—, as p.-contorted (plicately contorted), p.- 
papillose (papillose with plications or wrink- 
les), ete. 

Plicature (pli-kititia). 1578. [- L. plica- 
tura folding, f. plicat-, pa. ppl. stem of plicare 
fold; see -URE.] = PLICATION. 

Plicidentine (pliside-ntin). 1849. [f. plici-, 
used as comb. form of L. plicare fold, + 
DENTINE.] A form of dentine in which it is 
folded on a series of vertical plates, causing 
the surface of the tooth to be fluted. 

Plier (plei-oa). 1490. [In sense 1 f. PLY v. 
and *; in sense 2 f. PLY v.!; see -En'.] 1. One 
who plies (see PLY v.) 1073. 2. pl. Pincers, 
usu. small, having long jaws mostly with 
parallel surfaces, sometimes toothed, for 
bending wire, handling small objects, etc. 

Plight (ploit) sb. [OE. plikt = OFris., 
(M)Du. plicht, OHG. pfliht (G. plicht duty), f. 
Gmc. *plex-, whence OE. pleoh peril, risk. 
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In sense 3 prob. deduced from érothplight, 
which was orig. troth plight plighted troth’.] 
Tl. Peril, danger, risk. late ME. 12. Sin, 
offence; guilt, blame. ME. only. 3. Under- 
taking (of a risk or obligation); pledge (under 
risk of forfeiture); engagement, plighting 
ME. 

3. Lear 1. i. 103. 

Plight (ploit), sb.“ [xiv plit, plyt — AFr. 
plit, var. of OFr. ploit, pleit fold, PLAIT sb. 
In II perh. infl. by prec.] I. Fold, manner 
of folding; plait. +1. = PLAIT sb. 1, 1 b. 
—1697. 12. = PLarm sb. 2. —1800. 3. A 
recognized length or ‘piece’ of lawn —1535. 
II. Manner of being; condition, state. (Cf. 
complezion.) 1. Condition, state, trim. (Orig. 
neutral or good; now usually evil. ME. 2. 
State as to health; now esp. of cattle. late 
ME. b. absol. Health 1460. 13. Mood. esp. 
to do something —1726. 4. State or position 
from a legal point of view 1540. 5. Attire, 
dress (rare) 1590. 

1. Being in so excellent a p. DRAYTON. He was 
now in a woful p. GOLDSM. 3. 'Less Philomel will 
daign a Song, In her sweetest, saddest p. MILT. 

Plight (ploit) v. Now chiefly poet. or 
rhet. ME. [f. PLIGHT sb. Cf. OE. plihtan 
endanger, OHG. pflihten engage oneself, 
MDu. plichten guarantee.) t1. trans. To put 
(something) in danger or risk of forfeiture; 
to pledge or engage (one’s faith, oath, etc.), 
esp. in ref. to betrothal or marriage ME. 
T2. To pledge oneself to do or give (some- 
thing); to promise —1587. 3. To engage or 
bind (oneself); pass. to be engaged or bound 
to some one. late ME. 

1. To p. faith to William, rightful and lawful 
King 1855. Hence Pli-ghter rare, one who or that 
which plights or pledges. 

tPlight, v.“ [xtv plite, etc., collateral form 
of PLAIT v.; later plight, going with PLIGHT 
80. J 1. (rans. = PLAIT v. 1; also to contract 
into folds or wrinkles —1658. 2. = PLAIT v. 2; 
to knit, to tie in a knot —1633. 

Plim (plim), v. Chiefly dial. 1654. [Of 
unkn. origin.] a. intr. To swell, fill owl. b. 
trans. To swell, inflate 1881. 

Plimsoll. 1881. [Name of S. Plimsoll, 
M.P. for Derby, to whom the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act of 1876 was largely due.] In P. line, 
(also Plimsoli's) mark: see MARK sb. III. 3. 
b. sb. pl. A kind of rubber-soled canvas shoes 
1927. 

Plinth (plinp). 1611. [- Fr. plinthe or L. 
plinthus (Vitruvius) — Gr. zAíos tile, brick, 
stone squared for building.] 1. a. ‘The lower 
Square member of the base of a column or 
pedestal' (Gwilt). b. The projecting part of 
a wall immediately above the ground. Also 
attrib., as p.-slone. 1823. c. fig. A plinth-like 
base 1803. 2. The uppermost projecting part 
of a cornice or wall. Now rare. 1613. 

Pliocene (ploi-dsin), a. (sb.) Also pleio- 
1833. [f. Gr. màelwv, -ov more (see PLEIO-) + 
kawés new.] Geol. Epithet applied to the 
newest division of the Tertiary formation; 
called also Upper Tertiary. Also applied to 
animals, ete. of this period, b. absol. as sb. = 
Pliocene division or formation. 

Pliosaurus (ploi,osorDs) Also pleio-. 
1841. [f. Gr. zAe(ov more, PLEIO- + caópos 
lizard; so called because more near to the 
saurian type than the IcHTHYOSAURUS.] 
Palxont. A genus of fossil marine reptiles, 
resembling Plesiosaurus; their remains are 
found in the Upper Oolite. Also Pli-osaur. 

Pliotron (ploi-ótron). Wireless Telegr. 1918. 
lirreg. f. plio PLEIO- + -tron of ELEOTRON.] 
A three-electrode valve the bulb of which is as 
highly evacuated of air as possible. 

Ploce (plos. 1577. [Late L. - Gr. 
mony plaiting, f. màékew to plait.] | Rhet. 
The repetition of a word in an altered or preg- 
nant sense, or for the sake of emphasis. 
E as, In that great victory Cæsar was Cæsar 

Plod (pled), v. 1562. [Of unkn. origin, but 
prob. symbolic.) 1. intr. To walk heavily; 
to move laboriously, to trudge. Also p. on. 
lit. and fig. 1566. b. trans. To trudge along, 
over, or through (a road, etc.) 1750. 2. intr. 
To work with steady laborious perseverance; 
to toil in a laborious, stolid, monotonous 
fashion. Const. a£, on, upon. 1562. 

1. Bare-foot p. I the cold ground vpon SHAKS. 
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b. The plowman homeward plods his weary way 
GRAY. 2. The secret of Ron work—to p. on and 
still keep the passion fresh MEREDITH. Hence 
Plod sb., an act or spell of plodding; a heavy tiri 
walk. Plo-dder, one who plods. Plo-dding aM 
a. hence Plo-dding-ly adv., ness. 

Plop (plop), sb. and adv. 1833. [imit.] 
A. sb. The sound made by a smooth object 
dropping into water without splashing, or 
the like; the act of falling with this sound 
B. adv. or int. With a plop. So Plop v. to fall 
with or as with a plop. Also írans. in causa- 
tive sense. 

Plosion (pló"3on). 1899. [Extracted from 
EXPLOSION and IMPLOSION.] Phonetics. The 
percussive shutting off or release of the 
breath, as in the pronunciation of stops such 
as (p) (b) Hence Plo-sive a, and sb. (a 
speech sound) characterized by this. 

Plot (plot), sb. [In I, late OE. plot, of unkn. 
origin (see PLAT sb.*). In II, alt. of plat (early 
XVI, now U.S.), orig. a var. of plot in Branch 
I, now dial., or (as in grass plat, etc.), partly 
assoc. with late ME. plat flat place or space 
(Prat sb.). In III superseding earlier Com- 
PLOT.] I. fi. A small portion of any surface 
differing in character or aspect from the rest; 
a patch, spot —1834. 2. A piece (of small or 
moderate size) of ground, or of what grows 
or lies upon it; a patch, spot. Cf. PLAT sb.* 
1. OE. fb. The site, situation, of a building, 
town, city, etc. 1603. 

2. The grass p. before the door W. IRVING. 

II. In these senses plat occurs earlier. 1, A 
ground plan of a building, field, farm, etc. ; a 
map, a chart. Obs. or arch. exc. in U.S. 1551. 
12. A sketch or outline of a literary work 
—1626. 3. The plan or scheme of a play, poem, 
work of fiction, eto. 1649. 

1. The ruins of the cathedral of Elgin. Its whole 
p.is easily traced JOHNSON. 3. In every narrative, 
there is a certain connexion of events. . which, in 
a work of fiction, is called a p. 1852. 

III. Perh. infi. by CowPLOT. A plan or pro- 
ject, secretly contrived, to accomplish some 
wicked, criminal, or illegal purpose; à con- 
Spiracy; also later, joc., a sly plan, an inno- 
cent scheme 1594. 

The Powder-plot. Inuented by hellish Malice. 
1017. 

Plot (plot) v. 1588. If. prec. sb.] 1. (rans. 
To make a plan, map, or diagram of (an 
existing object, as a building, etc.); to lay 
down on a map (as a ship's course, etc.); to 
represent by a plan or diagram (the course or 
result of any action or process). Also with 
down. 1590. 2. To make a plan of (something 
to be laid out, constructed, or made.) Also 
with out, 1588. 3. To plan, contrive, or devise 
(something to be carried out or accomplished). 
Now always in evil sense. 1589. 4. intr. To 
Scheme, lay plans, contrive, conspire 1607. " 

1. This treatise plotteth downe Cornwall, as i 
now standeth 1602. 3. They. .plotted the. . merci” 
lesse, devilish, and damnable gunpowder-treaspn. 
1631. Had he plotted to dethrone a princess D. 
WALPOLE. 4. The wicked plotteth against the 
iust Ps. 37:12. Hence Plo'tter, one who plans or 
devises anything (now rare); spec. à conspirator. 

Plotinian (plotinián) a. 1078. lf. xi 
Plotinus — Gr. Tidwrivos, proper name, i 
Of or pertaining to Plotinus (A.D. 204 » 
the most noted philosopher of the Neo 
Platonic school So Plotinic, -al 4 
Plo-tinist, a follower of Plotinus. 19155 

Plough (plau), 5b. Also U.S. plow. I ON 
OX. plōh ploughland (pl. plóges XD ~ PP 
plógr = Oris. plóch, OS. plog (Du. Ploegh 
OHG. pfluoc (G. pflug) = Gmo. le. 
north. Italic *plōg-, repr. by Dot It 3i 
plovus and Rhetian plaumatorum ¢ 15 
and prob. L. plaustrum, plostrum, pore to 
-inum. The native OE. word was sulh (re 1165 
L. sulcus furrow).] 1. An agricultural imp or 
ment, used to prepare the soil for 1 PA 
planting, by cutting furrows in it and VE 
it up. It consists essentially of à OU ir 
blade, fixed in a frame, drawn by OXeb P 
horses (or, now, by steam, etc.), and s of 
by a man. Often used as the sym 1 
agriculture. ME. 2. Chiefly s.w. dial. A 1505 
of draught beasts harnessed to à wagon ned 
3. ta. = PLovGH-LAND 1. —1791. b. ch af. 
land. (Chiefly hunting slang.) 1801. 4 (P 
The group of seven stars, also called Chai 0; 
Wain, in the constellation Ursa Major; 
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that constellation as a whole 1513. 5, Applied 
to various instruments, etc., resembling a 
plough in shape or action; esp. a. An instru- 
ment for cutting or trimming the edges of 
books 1688; b. A plane for cutting rabbets 
or grooves 1678. 6. An antler or branch on the 
horn of à caribou 1892. 

1. I think that whosoever doth not maintain the 
P., destroys this Kingdom 1601. ICE-, SNOW-P., 
etc.: see those words. Phrases. T'o be at the p., to 
follow or hold the p. To put (lay, set) one's hand to 
the p. (after Luke 9:62): to undertake a task. 
Under the p.: (of land) in cultivation, 2. The 
driver of a p.,..laden with tin, for Penzance 
coinage 1762. 

attrib. and Comb.: p.-beam, the central longitu- 
dinal beam in a plough, to which the other princi- 
pal parts are attached; -cutter = plough-press; 
iron, any iron of a p., esp. in pl., the coulter and 
share; -knife, the knife of a bookbinder's plough- 
cutter; -plane = sense 5 b; -point, the point of a 
plough-share; press, in bookbinding, a press in 
which a book is held while the edges are cut or 
‘ploughed’; -tree, a plough-handle; -wright, a 
maker of ploughs. See also Main words. Hence 
Plou'gher, one who ploughs; a plot ian, 

Plough, sb.* slang. 1803. [f. PLOUGH v. 
8.] The act or fact of rejecting a candidate in 
an examination. 

Plough (plau) v. late ME. Also U.S. 
plow. If. PLOUGH sb.'] 1. a. trans. To make 
furrows in and turn up (the earth) with a. 
plough, esp. as a preparation for sowing; also 
absol. to use a plough. b. To make (a furrow, 
ridge, line) by ploughing 1589. 2. intr. (or 
absol.) To use the plough, work as a plough- 
man, till the ground 1535. b. intr. in pass. 
sense (of land): To stand ploughing (well, 
etc,); to prove (tough, ete.) in the ploughing 
1702, 3. (rans. By extension: To furrow as by 
ploughing; to gash, tear up, scratch (any 
surface). Often p. up. 1688. b. intr. To move 
through soft ground, snow, etc., furrowing 
it 1847. 4. fig. Of a ship, boat, swimming ani- 
mal, etc.: To cleave the surface of the water. 
Chiefly poet. trans. and intr. 1007. 5. trans. 
fig. To furrow (the face, brow, etc.) deeply 
with wrinkles; also with resultant object 1725. 
6. In various fig. applications 1535. 7. a. 
Bookbinding. To cut with a ‘plough’ or 
plough-press 1873. b. Carpentry. To cut or 
plane (a groove, rabbet) with a ‘plough’. 
Also intr, 1805. 8. Univ. slang. To reject (a 
candidate) in an examination 1853. 

1. As much land as a yoke of oxen could p. in one 
day 1796. 2. That hee that ploweth, should plow 
in hope 1 Cor. 9:10. 3. [He] Fell prone and 
plough'd the Dust 1740. The course which the 
river had ploughed for itself down the valley 
Scorr, 4. trans. He and his eight hundred Shall p. 
the wave no more COWPER. 5. Italia!..On thy 
sweet brow is sorrow plough'd by shame BYRON. 
6. Cromwell. who through a cloud. , To peace and 
truth thy glorious way hast plough'd MILT. 

With advbs. P. around: lit. in ref. to stumps left 
in cultivated land; fig. to feel one's way. F. in 
p. into the land: to embed or bury in the soil 
(manure, vegetation, etc.) by plong: ing. P. up: 
to break up (ground) by ploughing; to throw or 
cast up (roots, weeds) with the plough; to cut up 
roughly, furrow or scratch deeply by any similar 
action. 

Phrases, To p. with any one's heifer (ox, calf) 
after Judg, 14:18, To p. the sands: a type of fruit- 
less labour, Also to p. the air. Hence Plou'gh- 
able a. that can be ploughed; arable. 

Plou-gh-boy. 1569. A boy who leads the 
team that draws a plough; hence, a young 
rustic. 

Plough-head, 1453. [. PLOUGH sb. + 
Hean sb.] tl. The share-beam of a plough; 
a wooden frame to which the share was fixed 
-1613. 2. The front part of a plough 1733. 

Plough-land (plaw lind). ME. If. PLOUGH 
8b. + LAND sb.) 1, Hist. The unit of assess- 
ment of land in the N. and E. counties of 
England, after the Norman Conquest, based 
upon the area capable of being tilled by one 
plough-team of eight oxen in the year; cf. 
HIDE sb. 2, Arable land 1530. 

Ploughman (plau-mé&n). ME. A man who 
follows and guides the plough; hence, a farm- 
labourer or rustic. 

Comb, Ploughman’s Spikenard: see SPIKE- 
NARD. 

Plough-Monday (plau:mv'nde', mo'ndi). 
1542. The first Monday after Epiphany, on 
Which, esp. in the N. and E. of England, the 
commencement of the ploughing season was 
celebrated by a procession of disguised 
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ploughmen and boys drawing a plough from 
door to door. 

Ploughshare (plau:fó^i. late ME. [See 
SHARE sb.] 1. The large pointed blade of a 
plough, which, following the coulter, cuts a 
slice of earth, and passes it on to the mould- 
board. 2. Anat. The vomer. 

attrib. and Comb. p.-bone Anat., (a) the vomer; 
(b) the pygostyle (^ bird. 

Plou:éh-staff. ME. A staff, ending in a 
small spade or shovel, used to clear the 
coulter and mould-board from earth, roots, 
weeds, etc. 

Plou-gh-tail, 1523. The rear or handles of 
a plough. Symbolically, farm-labour; as at, 
from the plough-tail. 

Plover (plo-voa). ME. AFr. plover, OFr. 
plovier, plouvier (mod. pluvier, alt. after 
pluie rain) :- Rom. *ploviarius, *pluviarius, 
f. L. pluvia rain.] 1. The common name of 
Several gregarious grallatorial (limicoline) 
birds of the family Charadriidz, esp. those 
of the genera Charadrius and Squatarola ; also 
popularly given to the Lap-wing, the eggs of 
which are sold as 'Plovers' eggs’. 2. With 
defining words, applied to species of the 
family Charadriida, and extended to some of 
the allied Thinocorid# and Scolopacide or 
Snipe family, and to the isolated genus 
Dromas (Crab Plover) 1538. 

Plover-page, plover's page. Sc. 1837. 
lt. prec. + PAGE sb. ] The dunlin (Tringa 
alpina), which is said to attend or follow the 
golden plover; applied also to other species of 
Tringa, and to the Jack Snipe. 

Ploy (ploi). Sc. and north. 1722. [Of unkn. 
origin. Anything in which one personally 
engages; a hobby; a game, pastime, or sport; 
an escapade; a trick. 

Pluck (plvk), sb. late ME. [f. next.) 
I, 1. An act of plucking; a tug, a jerk, a 
snatch. tb. fig. A bout; an attempt; a ‘go’ 
1762. 2. In examinations: The act of pluck- 
ing or rejecting a candidate; the fact of being 
plucked 1852. 

1. b. They being come to By path Stile, have a 
mind to have a p. with Gyant Dispair BUNYAN. 

II. 1. The heart, liver, and lungs (sometimes 
with other viscera) of a beast, as used for food. 
1611. b. In ref. to human beings 1710. 2. 
colloq. (orig. app. pugilistic slang.) The heart 
as the seat of courage; courage, spirit; deter- 
mination not to yield but to keep up the fight 
in the face of danger or difficulty 1785. 

1. b. It vexes me to the p. that I should lose 
walking this delicious day SWIFT. 2. The one 
thing the English value is p. EMERSON. Hence 
Plucked (plpkt) a. having p. or courage; as in 
good-p., rare-p., etc. (collog. 1848.) Plu:ckless a. 
without p., courage, or spirit. 

Pluck (plvk), v. [Late OE. ploccian, pluc- 
cian, corresp. to MLG. plucken, M Du. plocken 
(Flem. plokken), ON. plokka, plukka :- Gmc. 
*plukkon, *-djan, a parallel form with muta- 
tion *plukkjan being repr. by OE. *plyécan 
(ME. plicchen); prob. all to be referred to 
Rom. *piluccare. whence OFr. peluchier, 
espeluchier (mod. éplucher pluck).] 1. trans. 
To pull om (a flower, fruit, hair, feather, etc.) 
from where it grows; to pick off or out; to 
cull, gather. 2. To drag; to snatch. With 
away, in, out, off, on, up, ete. arch. (Now usu. 
expressed by pull.) late ME. b. absol. or intr. 
To draw or drag; to snatch or take by force; 
to steal ME. 3. trans. fig. To pull, draw, or 
snatch something intangible, or something 
from or into a state or condition; to snatch 
from danger. Now rare, late ME. fb. With 
down, ete. To bring down, bring low —1672. 
4, To give a pull at; to pull with a jerk; to 
sound (the strings of a musical instrument) 
by doing this, to twang. Also, to pull (a 
person, etc.) by some part of the body or 
dress. late ME. b. intr. To pull sharply or 
forcibly, to tug (at something). Also, to 
snatch at. late ME. 5. To strip or make bare; 
esp. to strip (a bird) of feathers by pulling 
them off. late ME. 6. fig. To rob; to plunder; 
to swindle, fleece. late ME. 7. To reject (a 
candidate) as below the required standard in 
an examination; usu. in pass. To be plucked, 
to fail to pass 1713. 

1. Let him. . From off this Bryer p. a white Rose 
with me SHAKS. 2. Yf thy right eye offende the 

lucke hym out and caste him from the TINDALE 
Mall 5:29. They plucke downe townes; and 
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leaue nothing stondynge 1551. 4. "Tis most ig- 
nobly done To plucke me by the Beard SHAKS. 
Phr, To p. the Proctor's gown, the means formerly 
used (and still usable) for objecting to the grant- 
ing of a degree to a person who has passed the 
requisite examinations. 5. Since I pluckt Geese, 
plaide Trewant, and whipt Top SHAKS. Phr. A 
crow to p.: see CROW ab.“ 6. I did p. those Ganders, 
did rob them DEKKER, Phr, To p. a pigeon: see 
PIGEON sb. 3 b. 

Pluck up. To p. up (one's) heart, spirits, 
courage, etc.: to summon up courage, rouse 
one's spirits, cheer up. b. To pull up; to up- 
root, eradicate; to raze, demolish. Now rare 
or arch. Hence Plu:cker, one who or that 
which plucks, 

Plucky (plo-ki), a. collog. 1826. f. PLUCK 
sb. + VI.] Characterized by pluck; showing 
determination to fight. b. Photogr. Of a print 
or negative: Bold, decided, clear 1885. 

"The pluckiest charge of all that hard fought day 
1857. Hence Plu-ckily adv. Plu'ckiness. 

Pluff (plof), sb. (int.) Sc. 1063. [imit.] 
1. A strong puff or explosive emission of air, 
gas, or smoke (as in the firing of gunpowder), 
or of dust; hence, collog. a shot of a musket, 
etc. 2. as int. or adv. collog. 1860, 

Plug (plug), sb. 1618. - MLG., MDu. plugge 
(Du. plug), of which there are by-forms, 
MLG. pliigge (LG. plüg); (M)LG. plock, pluck, 
MHG. pfloc, pflocke (G. pflock). Ult. origin 
unkn.] 1. A piece of wood or other material, 
driven into or used to stop up a hole, to fill a 
gap, or act as à wedge; also transf. a natural 
or morbid concretion having a similar ac- 
tion. 2. spec. in technical applications; esp. 
a, A tapering block of wood driven into a wall 
between the stones or bricks so as to bear a 
nail. b. In railways, A wedge-pin driven 
between a rail and its chair. c. Dentistry. 
The filling of a hollow tooth. 1700. d. The 
release-mechanism of a water-closet flushing 
apparatus. 3. The cock on a publie water- 
pipe; a fire-plug 1727. 4. a. Tobacco pressed 
into a flat oblong cake or stick. b. A piece 
of cake or twist tobacco cut off for chewing, 
etc. 1728. 5. Applied variously to inferior or 
defective persons, animals, or objects. U.S. 
and Colonial. 1872. 6. Short for plug-hat 
(see below). U.S. slang. 1804. 

Comb.: -basin, a wash-hand basin having a plug- 
hole for letting the water out; ~hat (U.S, slang), a 
silk, ‘top’, or ‘chimney-pot’ hat [perh. because the 
head fits in it like a p.]; -hole, an aperture fitted 
with a p. by which it can be closed; -rod, a con- 
trivance attached to the beam of a steam-engine, 
for pena and closing the valves of the cylinder; 
-switch (Electr.), a switch in which connection is 
made by inserting a metal p.; -tobacco = sense 4. 

Plug (plog), v. 1630. (t. prec. sb.] 1. 
trans. To stop, close tightly, or fill (a hole) 
with or as with a plug; to drive a plug into, 
Chiefly with up. b. intr. with in (Electr.): To 
complete a cireuit by inserting a key or plug 
between metal plates 1908, 2. (rans. To put a 
bullet into, to shoot (slang) 1888. 3. To strike 
with the fist (slang) 1875. 4, intr. a. To ‘stick 
to it’ 1805. b. To labour with piston-like 
strokes against resistance (slang) 1898, 

4. a. We plugged for all we were worth 1865, 
Hence Plu'gger, one who or that which plugs. 

Plugging (plo-gin), vbl. sb. 1708. [-ING.] 
1. The action of PLUG v. 2. concr, Plugs 1875. 

Plug-ugly (plogio-gli). U.S, slang. 1800. 
[Of unkn. origin.] A city ruffian or rowdy. 

Plum (plum), sb. (OE. ume, corresp. to 
MLG. plüme, MHG. Hume (G. pflaume; in 
OHG. pftümo plum-tree), ON. plóma (perh, 
= OE), with by-forms (M)LG., MDu. prüme 
(Du. pruim), OHG. pfrüma - med. L. prüna 
(see PRUNE sb.), orig. pl. of prunum plum (ef. 
prunus plum-tree), parallel to Gr. mpoüuvov 
plum.) 1. The fruit of the tree Prunus domes- 
tica, a roundish fleshy drupe, covered with a 
glaucous mealy bloom, and having a some- 
what flat pointed stone and sweet pulp. 2. 
The tree bearing this fruit. Prunus domestica 
(N. O. Rosacem) OE. 3. With qualifying 
words. Applied to many species (and varíe- 
ties) of the genus Prunus. 4, A dried grape 
or raisin as used for puddings, cakes, etc. 
1660. b. fig. A ‘good thing’, a tit-bit; also, 
the pick or best of a collection of things, ani- 
mals, etc. 1780. 5. The sum of £100,000. slang, 
now rare. 1689. tb. transf. One who is pos- 
sessed of this sum —1774. 

1. Damascene, {Damasco, or Damson P: see 
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DAMASK, DAMSON; Wild P., in Britain, P. in- 
sititia or spinosa; in N. America. P. americana and 
P. subcordata, Also applied to trees resembling 
the p., esp. in fruit: Australian P. or Black P. 
of Illawarra, Cargillia australis, N. O. Ebenacex; 
Blood P. of Sierra Leone, Hzmatostaphis barteri; 
N. O. Anacardiaceæ; Cocoa P. of tropical America 
and Africa, Chrysobalanus icaco; Grey P. or 
Guinea P., of Sierra Leone, Parinarium ezelsum, 
N.O. Chrysobalanacee. See also DATE-p., GIN- 
GERBREAD-p., etc. 1626. 4. b. The reviewer who 
picks all the *plums' out of a book 1889. The 
pona named are justly regarded as plums of the 

indian Civil Service 1901. 

Comb. p.-colour, a shade of purple; so -coloured 
d, -&ouger, a weevil (Coccotorus scutellaris). 

Plumage (plü-méds). 1481. [- (O)Fr. 
plumage, f. plume PLUME sb.; see -AGE.] 1. 
Feathers collectively; the covering of a bird. 
2. A bunch or tuft of feathers used as an 
ornament; a plume, Now rare. 1656. 

1 the strength and p. of thy youth WORD- 
sw. Hence Plu*maged a. feathered; having p. 

Plumassier (plümüsi*1). 1598. [- Fr. 
plumassier, f. tplumasse great plume; see 
-IER.] One who works or trades in orna- 
mental feathers or plumes. 

Plumb (plom), sb. IME. plumbe, prob. — 
OFr. *plombe (repr. by OFr. plomme sound- 
ing-lead) :- Rom. *plumba; later assim. to 
(O)Fr. plomb lead.] A mass or ball of lead; 
esp. the weight attached to a mason's plumb- 
line, to secure its perpendicularity. b. A 
sounding lead, a mariner’s plummet 1440, 

Plumb, plum (plom), a. and adv. late 
ME. If. prec. sb.] A. adj. I. Vertical, per- 
pendicular 1460. 2. Downright; sheer (Now 
U.S.) 1748; in Cricket, (of the wicket) level, 
true 1902. B. adv. 1. Of motion or position: 
Vertically, perpendieularly; straight down; 
rarely, straight up. late ME. 2. transf. and 
fig. a. Exactly, directly, precisely 1601. b. As 
an intensive: Completely, absolutely, quite. 
Chiefly U.S. slang. 1587. 

1. Fluttring his pennons vain p. down he drops 


Plumb (plom), v. late ME. If. PLUMB sb. 
and a.; perh. partly after Fr. plomber.] I. 
11. intr. To sink or falllike a plummet; to fall 
or plump straight down. WYcLrr. II. a. trans. 
To sound (the sea, etc.) with a plummet; to 
measure (the depth) by sounding 1508. b. fig. 
To sound the depths of; to fathom 1599. 

a. The depth having been carefully plumbed 1867. 

II. 1. To render vertical, to adjust or test 
by à plumb-line 1711. 2. To place vertically 
above or below 1838. b. intr. To hang ver- 
tically 1867. IV. 1. trans. To weight with lead 
1450. 2. To seal (luggage) with a leaden seal 
1756. V. [Back-formation from plumber.] 
intr. To work in lead as a plumber. Also 
trans, 1889. 

Plumbagin (plombé'-dzin). 1830. [- Fr. 
plombagine, t. L. plumbago (see next) + -ine 
-IN'.] Chem. The acrid principle of the root 
of Plumbago europea, 

Plumbago (plpmbé'go). 1612. [- L. plum- 
bago (i) lead ore, (ii) leadwort, fleawort, f. 
plumbum lead; used in both senses by Pliny, 
tr. Gr. poúßôawa (Dioscorides) deriv. of 
uóAvB8oslead.] +1. Applied to the yellow oxide 
of lead (litharge); also sometimes to the 
sulphide (galena)—1669. 2. Min. Black lead or 
graphite; one of the allotropie forms of car- 
bon; used for pencils, etc., also, mixed with 
clay, for making crucibles 1712. 3. Bot. A 
genus of herbaceous plants, having spikes of 
subsessile flowers, with a tubular five-parted 
calyx; lead-wort; so called from the colour 
of the flowers 1747. Hence Plumba-ginous 
a. of the nature of or pertaining to p. or 
graphite. 

Plumb-bob (plv:m,bọ:b). 1835. [Bom sb.!] 
The leaden bob, usu. conoidal, forming the 
weight of a plumb-line. 

Plumbeous (pl»mbios) a. 1578. If. L. 
plumbeus leaden (f. plumbum lead) + -ovs.] 
Made of or resembling lead, leaden; lead- 
coloured. Chiefly in Zool. b. Ceramics. Lead- 
glazed 1875. 

Plumber (plpmei. ME. [- OFr. plom- 
mier (mod., plombier) : L. plumbarius, f. 
plumbum lead; see -ER* 2.] An artisan who 
works in lead, zinc, and tin, fitting in, solder- 
ing, and repairing water and gas pipes, cis- 
terns, boilers, and the like in buildings; orig., 
a man who dealt and worked in lead. 
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Plumber-block: see PLUMMER-BLOCK. 

Plumbery (plp-meri) [xv plomerye — OFr. 
plommerie, (also mod.) plomberie lead-work, 
plumber's workshop, f. plommier; see prec., 
-ERY.] 1. A plumber's workshop. 2. Plum- 
ber's work; plumbing 1464. 

Plumbic (plo-mbik), a. 1799. [f. L. plum- 
bum lead + -Ic.] Of or pertaining to lead. a. 
Chem. Combined with lead; applied to com- 
pounds in which lead has its higher valency 
(divalent), as p. acid, dioxide of lead, PbO. 
b. Path. Due to the presence of lead 1875. 

Plumbi‘ferous, a. 1796. [f. L. plumbum 
lead + -FEROUS.] Containing lead. 

Plumbing (plo-min), vbl. sb. 1660. [-ING!.] 
The action of PLUMB v.; now esp. the work 
of a plumber. b. concr. That which is made 
by this action; plumber's work 1750. c. 
attrib., as p.-line, -rope, a lead-line, sound- 
line. 

Plumbism (plo-mbiz’m). 1876. f. L. plum- 
bum lead + -IsM.] Path. Lead poisoning. 

Plumb-line (plp:mloin). 1538. 1. A line 
or cord having at one end a metal bob or 
plummet, for testing or determining vertical 
direction; occas, = PLUMB-RULE. 2. Geom. A 
vertical or perpendicular line; a straight line 
at right angles to another 1704. 3. A marin- 
er's sounding-line; also fig. 1648. 

Plumbo-, bef. a vowel plumb-, comb. 
form of L. plumbum lead, forming chemical 
and mineralogical terms. 

Plumbous (plo-mbes), a. 1685. [- L. 
plumbosus full of lead; see -0U8.] t1. Leaden; 
fig. dull -1737. 2. Chem. Applied to com- 
pounds in which lead has its lower valency. 
Ct. PLUMBIC a. 1895. 

Plumb-rule (plom,;rül. late ME. [t. 
PLUMB sb. + RULE sb.] A plummet and line 
attached to and swinging freely on the surface 
of a narrow straight-edged board, marked 
with a longitudinal line which, when its posi- 
tion is vertical, coincides with the string. 
Used by builders, masons, carpenters, etc. 
for ensuring or testing the verticality of an 
erection. 

Plum-cake. 1635. A cake containing 
raisins, currants, and other preserved fruits. 

Plum-duff. Also -dough. 1840. f. PLUM 
sb. 4 + Durr sb. ] Plain flour pudding with 
ra ins or currants in it, boiled in a cloth or 

ag. 
Plume (plüm), sb. late ME. (- (O)Fr. 
plume L. pluma a small soft feather, down.) 
1. A feather; now chiefly poet. and rhet. ; also, 
a large or conspicuous ornamental feather, as 
a plume of an ostrich, etc.; in Ornith. a con- 
tour-feather, as dist. from a plumule. b. fig. 
with ref. to the feathers of birds as used in 
flight, displayed in pride, eto. 1591. 2. Downy 
plumage, down; plumage generally 1552. 3. 
An ornament, usu. symbolizing dignity or 
rank, consisting of a large feather or bunch 
of feathers, or a waving feather-like tuft or 
bunch of hair, etc.; esp. when attached to a 
helmet or hat, or worn in the hair, as the court 
p. of ostrich feathers; also used at funerals 
1530. b. fig. (Cf. a feather in one's cap.) 1005. 
4. transf. Anything resembling the down of 
feathers or a feather, in form or lightness 
1601. b. Bot. A plumose pappus or other ap- 
pendage of a seed, by which it floats away 
1578. c. Zool. A plumose or feather-like part 
or formation 1834. 

1. With ruffled plumes and. 


ig wing GRAY. 


b. DTI fall, and we begin to be humble 
1642. He is stripped of his borrowed plumes 1802. 
3. These nodding plumes and dragging trains 


BYRON. b. Ambitious to win From me som P. 
Mint. 4. The long p. of smoke over the plain 
STEVENSON, 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-bird, a bird with con- 
spicuous plumes, such as are used for ornament; 
spec. a bird of paradise of the subfamily Epimachi- 
næ; grass, a grass of the genus Erianthus, hav- 
ing a plume-like inflorescence, a Woolly Beard- 
grass; -moth, any species of the family Ptero- 
Phoride (Alucitidz), small moths whose wings are 
divided into feathery lobes. Hence Plu-meless a. 

Plume (plam), v. late ME. [In branch I= 
(O)Fr. plumer, f. plume (prec.); in branch II 
f. PLUME sb. or — L. plumare cover with 
feathers.] I. f1. infr. Falconry. To pluck the 
feathers of its prey, as a hawk; const. upon, 
on. Also fig. 1667. 2. trans. To pluck (a 
bird); hence, to strip, bare. Now rare. 1599. 
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tb. To pluck (feathers) from a bird —1681, 
te. fig. To pluck, despoil, plunder —1760. 

2. I will so pluck him as never hawk plumed a 
partridge Scorr. 

II. 1. trans. To furnish or cover with plumes, 
feathers, or plumage; to fledge, feather. late 
ME. 2. refl. a. Of a bird: To dress its 
feathers. b. To dress oneself with borrowed 
plumes. Chiefly fig. 1702. c. fig. Usu. with 
on, upon: To pride oneself, show self-satis- 
faction, esp. regarding something trivial, 
ridiculous, or unworthy, or to which one has 
no just claim 1643. 3, (rans. To preen or dress 
(the feathers or wings); to prepare for flight 
1821. 

1. The Swan. . is a Bird excellently plumed 1627, 
2. c. Pluming and praising himself, and telling ful- 
some stories in his own commendation 1715. 3. 
fig. And calumny plumed her wings for a fresh 
1 — MorLEY. Hence Plumed ppl. a., feathered 

Plumelet (plü-mlét). 1850. 

+ -LET.] A minute plume. 

Plu-me-like, a. 1847. [f. PLUME sb. + 
-LIKE.] Resembling a plume; feathery. 

Plumet (plü'mét). 1585. [- Fr. plume, 
f. plume: see PLUME sb., -ET.] A small plume. 

Plu:micorn. 1884. [f. L. pluma plume + 
cornu horn.) Ornith. One of the pair of horn- 
like or ear-like feathers on the head of 
several species of owls, often called horns or 
ears. 

Plumiform (plü:mifoxm), a. If. as prec. + 
-FORM.] Feather-shaped. 

Plummer-block (plo-moablok). Also 
plumber-. 1814. [perh. from a surname + 
BLOCK sb. 5.] = pillow-block (PILLOW sb.). 

Plummet (plo-mét). [xiv plomet — OFr. 
plommet, plombet, dim. of plomb; see PLUMB 
8b., -ET.] 1. A ball of lead, or other weight, 
attached to a line, and used for determining 
the vertical; esp. the bob of a plumb-line 
used by masons, builders, carpenters, etc.; 
also, the whole instrument, bob, line, and 
board. late ME. 2, A piece of lead, ete. 
attached to a line and used for sounding; a 
sounding-lead. late ME. +3, A ball or lump 
of lead used for various purposes —1012. b. 
fig. That which weighs down, like a dead 
weight 1025. 4. spec. ta. A weight enclosed 
in a cestus —1001. tb. The weight of a 
clock; also fig. a spring of action —1097. C. 
In angling, a small piece of lead attached to à 
line, for various purposes 1616, +5. A pencil 
of lead, formerly used to rule lines —1828. 

2. My Sonne i’th Ooze is bedded; and I'le seeke 
him deeper then ere p. sounded SHAKS. 3. b. Hang 
early Plummets upon the Heels of Pride SR T. 
BROWNE. Comb., as p.-line, etc. 

Plummy (plo-mi), a. 1759. [f. PLUM sb. 
+ I.] 1. Consisting of, abounding in, or like 
plums. 2. fig. Of the nature of a ‘plum’; 
rich, good, desirable. slang or collog. 1812. 

2. Signing one’s self over to wickedness for the 
sake of getting something p. GEO. ELIOT. 

Plumose (plümó"s), a. 1697. [- i 
plumosus, f. pluma PLUME sb.; see -OSE o 
Furnished with feathers or plumes; feathery + 
resembling a feather or plume in having two 
series of fine filaments on opposite sides; ¢s?- 
in Zool., Bot., and Min. a 

Plumosite (plü-móseit) 1864. ux ] 
plumosit (Haidinger, 1845), f. L. plumosus; see 
prec., -ITE! 2 b.] Min. = JAMESONITE. 

Plump (plomp), sb.! Now arch. and Hal 
late ME. [Of unkn. origin; perh. symbolic. 
A compact body of persons, animals, B 
things; a band, troop, company; a flock; 4 
cluster, clump. " 

A p. of spears (arch.), a band of spearmen (re: 
vived by Scott). Y 

Plump (plomp), sb.“ 1450. f. Ping 9.1 
1. An act of plumping (see PLUMP vt 1); a 
abrupt plunge or heavy fall. familiar. 2. 
sudden heavy fall of rain. Sc. 1822. 

Plump (plomp), d. 1481. [Xv lotio a 
(M)Du. plomp, MLG. plomp, plump blunt 
obtuse, unshapen, blockish (whence th 
plump), perh. identical with PLuxP v. Wit ] 
branch II cf. MLG. plumpich ‘corpulentus ! 
I. 11. Blunt (in manners); not ‘sharp 9285 
tellect; dull, clownish, rude 1020. 12. [0 II 
arrow-head: Blunt and broad. ASCHAM. : K 
Of full and rounded form; chubby; ted 
the skin well filled or elastically disten $5 
1545. b. Of coins: Of fullsize and weight, no 


[f. PLUME sb. 
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clipped 1867. c. fig. ‘Fat’, rich, abundant; 
well-supplied; full and round in tone; great, 
big; complete, round. Now rare. 1635. 

The p. convivial parson COWPER. He..looked 
as p. as a pincushion Mrs. CARLYLE. Hence 
Plu:mp-ly adv., -ness. Plu:mpy d. plump. 

Plump, a.*: see PLUMP adv. 

Plump (plomp), v.“ late ME. [- (M)LG. 
plumpen = (M)Du. plompen fall into water 
(whence G. plumpen); of imit. origin.] 1. 
intr. To fall, drop, plunge, or come down (or 
against something) flatly or abruptly (usu. 
implying ‘with full or direct impact’), b. 
transf. and fig. To come plump, i.e. all at 
once (into some place or condition); to 
plunge, burst (in or out). familiar. 1829. 2. 
trans, To drop, throw down, plunge abruptly 
(into water, etc., or upon a flat surface); to 
pay down at once and in one lot; refl. to drop 
down abruptly and heavily. late ME. 3. 
transf. and fig.: esp. To utter abruptly, to 
blurt out. familiar. 1579. 4. intr. [Short for 
to vote plump, or give a plumper.] To vote at 
an election for one candidate alone (when 
one could vote for two or more) Also 
loosely, to “vote for’ (something). 1800. 

1. It will give you a Notion how Dulcissa plumps 
into a Chair STEELE. b. With a convulsive gurgle, 
out plumped the words 1874. 2. She plumped 
down the money and walked out 1892. 4. Weli p. 
for Tarleton, to prove we are free 1806. 

Plump, v.“ 1533. [f. PLUMP d. IL] 1. 
trans. To make plump; to fill owl, distend; to 
fatten up. 2. intr. To swell out or up 1602. 

1. Fowls. .plumped for sale by the poulterers of 
1 JOHNSON. 2. Her cheeks had plumped out 

Plump (plomp), int., adv., and d.“ 1594. 
If. PLUMP b.] A. tint. Imitative of the sound 
of a heavy body falling into water 1597. B. 
adv. (Mostly familiar.) 1. With a sudden 
drop or fall into water 1610. 2, With a sud- 
den or abrupt fall or sinking down; with sud- 
den direct impact, flat upon or against some- 
thing; with a sudden encounter 1594. 3. 
Directly, at once, straight; esp. With ref. to 
a statement, etc.: In plain terms, bluntly, 


flai 1734. 
2. ting p. on an unsuspected cat in your chair 
1806. 3. Hayes first said no, p. THACKERAY. 


C. adj. Now rare. 1. a. Descending directly, 
vertical. b. Directly facing in position, 1611. 
2. fig. Of statements, eto.: Direct, blunt, 
straightforward, unqualified, ‘flat’. 1789. 3. 
Plumped down; paid down at once 1865. 

2. P. assertion or p. denial for me MAR. EDGE- 
WORTH. 

Plumper’ (plo-mpoa). 1690. [f. PLUMP 
v. + -ER'.] That which plumps or makes 
plump; as a small ball or disc sometimes 
carried in the mouth, to fill out hollow cheeks. 

Plumper? (ply-mpoa). 1761. [f. PLUMP v. or 
adv, See -ER'.] 1. a, An act of plumping, as 
into water, or to the ground 1810. +b. slang. 
A heavy blow-1796, 2. A vote given solely to 
one candidate at an election (when one has 
the right to vote for two or more). Also 
attrib. p. vole. 1761. b. A voter who ‘plumps’. 
rare. 1818. 3. A downright lie. vulgar. 1812. 

Plum-pie. 1000. [f. PLUM sb. - PIE.] 
fl. A pie containing raisins and currants; 
esp. a mince-pie. 2, A pie containing plums 
or prunes 1830. 

{Plu-m-po:rridge. 1591. Porridge con- 
taining prunes, raisins, currants, eto.; for- 
merly in favour as a Christmas dish —1808. 
So +Plu-m-po-ttage, app. in same sense. 

Plum pudding, plum-pudding (plo-m,- 
Pu-din). 1711. A pudding containing plums. 
a. (= Christmas p.) spec. A boiled pudding 
now composed of flour, bread-crumbs, suet, 
raisins, currants, etc., with eggs, spices, etc., 
eaten at Christmas; also, an ordinary suet 
pudding with raisins. b. A pydding of fresh 
plums contained in a crust 1813. 

attrib. and Comb., as plum-pudding breed, 
-dog, the Dalmatian or Spotted Coach breed of 
dog; plum-pudding stone (Geol.), orig. a con- 
glomerate of flint pebbles embedded in a siliceo- 
calcareous matrix; now, loosely, any conglomerate. 

Plum-tree (plp-m,tri). OE. = PLUM sb. 2. 

Plumula (pid mila). 1760. [L., dim. of 
Dluma PLUME.] Bot. — PLUMULE 1. 

Plumularia (plūmiulē>riă). 1859. [mod. 
L., f. plumula (see prec.) + -aria; see -ARY! 3.] 
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Zool. A genus of hydroids having a plume- 
like form. Hence Plumula-rian a. of or per- 
taining to P., or the family of which it is the 
type; sb. a member of this family. 

Plumule (plü-mial) 1727. E Fr. plumule 
or L. plumula, dim. of pluma PLUME sb.; see 
-ULE.] 1. Bot. The rudimentary shoot, bud, 
or bunch of undeveloped leaves in a seed; the 
stem of the embryo plant. 2. A little feather; 
spec. in Ornith., a down-feather 1847. 

Plumy (pli-mi), a. 1582. [f. PLUME sb. 
+ I. fi. Composed of down, downy 
—1700. 2, Abounding in plumes; feathery, 
feathered 1597, 3. Adorned with a plume or 
plumes 1700. 4. Plume-like 1611. 

1. Her head did on a p. pillow rest DRYDEN. 4. 
When the first sheaf its p. top uprears 1798. 

Plunder (plo-ndoa), sb. 1643. [f. next.] 
1. The action of plundering or taking as spoil; 
spec. as practised in war; pillage, spoliation, 
depredation. Now rare or Obs. b. transf. The 
acquisition of property by violent or ques- 
tionable means; spoliation 1672. 2. Goods 
taken from an enemy by force; spoil, booty, 
loot 1647. b. transf. Property acquired by 
illegal or questionable means; also (slang), 
profit, gain 1790. 

1. Tabhorre all violence, p., rapine, and disorders 
in Souldiers 1643. 2. The instigator of the depre- 
dations sharing in the p. 1844. b. A love of p. 


and of place 1865. 
Plunder (pl»ndoz) v. 1632. [- (M)LG. 


plündern — (M)LG. plünderen pillage, sack, 
lit. rob of household effects, f. MHG. plunder 
bed-clothes, clothing, household stuff (mod. 
G. lumber, trash); cf. MLG., MDu. plunde, 
plunne (LG. plünde, plünn (pl. rags, old 
clothes), Du. plunje clothes, baggage.] 1. 
trans. To rob (a place or person) of goods, 
ete., by forcible means, or as an enemy; esp. 
as done in war; to pillage, spoil; to rob syste- 
matically. 2. To take (goods, valuables, etc.) 
with illegal force, or as an enemy; to em- 
bezzle; to take by robbery, steal 1645. 3. 
absol. or intr. To commit depredations 1638. 

1. Many Townes and Villages he [Prince Rupert] 

lundered, which is to say robb'd, for at that time 
first was the word p. used in England, being borne 
in Germany 1647. 2. If they neither steal men or 
p. their goods 1869. Hence Plu:nderer. Plu-n- 
derous d. rare, given to plundering. 

Plunderage (plo-ndoréd3). 1796. [f. prec. 
+ -AGE.] The action of plundering; pillage, 
spoliation; spec. in Maritime Law, embezzling 
goods on shipboard; concr. spoil obtained by 
such means. 

Plunge (plond3), sb. late ME. [f. next.] 
I. 1. A place where one can plunge; a deep 
pool (dial.); a plunge-bath. 2. An act of 
plunging; a dive, dip; also fig. 1711. 3. transf. 
A sudden and heavy or violent pitching for- 
ward of the body 1496. 4, The fall or break- 
ing of a wave; a heavy downpour of rain 
(rare) 1781, 

2. After his first P. into the Sea ADDISON. 3. By 
directing the animal's plunges judiciously I got 
him also on ferra firma 1889. 

II. The point of being plunged or over- 
whelmed in trouble, difficulty, or danger; a 
crisis, strait; a dilemma; esp. in phr. at (in) a 
P., to put to or into the p. or plunges. Obs. exc. 
dial, 1535. 

When I was in the greatest p. for money 1656. 

attrib. and Comb.: p.-bath, a bath in which a 
plunge is taken, e.g. after exercise. 

Plunge (plonds), v. [xtv plunge, plonge — 
OFr. plungier, plongier (mod. plonger) — 
Rom. *plumbicare, f. L. plumbum lead; see 
PLUMB sh.] 1. trans. To put violently, thrust, 
or cast into a liquid, a penetrable substance, 
or a cavity; to immerse, submerge. 2. fig. 
To thrust, force, or drive info some thing, 
condition, state, or sphere of action. late 
ME. 13. fig. To overwhelm, esp. with 
trouble or difficulty; to put to straits 1681. 
4. Gardening. To sink (a pot containing a 
plant, less usu., a plant itself) in the ground 
1664. 5. intr. To throw or hurl oneself into 
water or the like; to dive head-foremost; to 
fall or sink (involuntarily) info a deep place 
(as a pit or abyss); also, to penetrate im- 
petuously info any thing or place in which 
one is submerged or lost to view. late ME. 
b. transf. To enter impetuously or abruptly 
into (a place). Also with upon. 1834. C. 
transf. To descend abruptly and steeply; to 
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dip suddenly (as a road or stratum) 1854, 
6. To enter impetuously or determinedly into 
some state, condition, or affair; to involve 
oneself deeply 1694. 7. transf. To fling one- 
self violently forward, esp. with a diving 
action; of the chest: to expand with falling 
of the diaphragm 1530. 8. To spend money 
or bet recklessly ; to speculate deeply; to run 
into debt. collog. 1876. 

1. The holy Man bid him p. his Head into the 
Water ADDISON. You have only to p. a lighted 
taper into it HUXLEY. 2. The Councels themselves 
..plung'd into worldly ambition Mur. 5. I 
plunged in, And bad him follow SHAKS. He 
plunged into the thickest portion of the little wood 
DICKENS. 6. The character of their party is to be 
very ready to p. into difficult business BURKE. 
7. Wounded, he rears aloft, And plunging, from 
his Back the Rider hurls Precipitant 1735. 

Plunger (plo-ndgez). 1611. [f. prec. + 
-ER!,] I. 1. One who plunges; a diver. 2. 
In techn. applications; an instrument or part 
which works with a plunging or thrusting mo- 
tion; esp. a. Any solid piston, as that of a 
force-pump, esp. the piston of a Cornish 
pump. b. The firing pin in some breech- 
loading firearms. c. Pottery. A vessel in 
which clay is beaten to paste or slip. 1777. 
IL. 1. Mil. slang. A cavalry man 1854. 2, 
slang. One who bets, gambles, or speculates 
wildly 1876. 

attrib, and Comb., as p.-bucket, -lift, ina pump, 
a bucket having no valve; also = next (b); -pis- 
ton, (a) a solid cylindrical piston used in a plunger- 
pump; (b) a similar piston used in a pressure- 
gauge, steam-indicator, etc.; -pump, one with a 
solid piston, as a force-pump. 

Plunging (plv'ndzin), vòl. sb. 1450. 
[-ING.] The action of PLUNGE v.; spec. tim- 
mersion in baptism. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-bath, etc.; p.-battery; 
(Electr.), a battery in which the plates may be 
plunged into or withdrawn from the fluid at plea- 
sure, Plunging, ppl. a. [-ING*.] In senses of the 
verb PLUNGE. p. fire (— Fr. feu plongeant), 
direct fire upon an enemy from a superior position. 
Hence Plu'ngingiy adv. 

Plunk (plonk), int., sb., v. 1805. orig. 
dial. Imitative of the sound of the forcible 
plucking of the strings of a musical instru- 
ment, a heavy blow or plunge, the drawing 
of a cork, or the like, 

Pluperfect (plupóafékt, plü:poafékt), a. 
(sb. Also fplus-. 1530. [- mod.L. plus- 
perfectum, for L. (tempus præteritum) plus 
quam perfectum ‘(past tense) more than per- 
fect’, tr. Gr. (xpdvos) ómepovvreMós; of. Fr. 
plus-que-parfait.| 1. Gram. Applied to that 
tense of the verb which expresses a time or 
action completed prior to some past point of 
time, specified or implied. Also absol. or as 
sb., ellipt. for p. tense, 2. gen. More than 
perfect; spec. in Mus. (rarely) applied to an 
augmented (as dist. from a perfect) fourth or 
fifth 1802. 

Plural (pli-ral), a. (sb.) [xtv plurel Or. 
plurel (mod. pluriel) — L. pluralis (Quin- 
tilian) adj. with numerus, genitivus, also sb. 
(sc. numerus number), f. plus, plur- more; 
see PLUS, -AL'.] 1. Gram. Applied to the form. 
of a word which denotes more than one (or, 
in languages having a dual form, more than 
two); opp. to singular. 2. More than one in 
number; consisting of, containing, pertaining 
to, or equivalent to, more than one 1591. B. 
sb. a. Gram. The plural number. b. The fact 
5 condition of there being more than one. 

E. 

2. Better haue none Then plurall faith, which is 
too much by one SHAKS, P. livings: see PLURALITY. 
P. vote, the right of giving more than one vote, or 
of voting in more than one constituency; hence 
p. voler, voting. 3. P. of excellence or majesty, p. 
intensive, terms applied in Heb. Grammar to a p. 
sb. used as the name of a single person: as "lohim, 
lit. gods, used as the name of (the one) God. 
Hence Plu-rally adv. 

Pluralism (plü*rüliz'm). 1818. [f. prec. 
+ -IsM, after next.] 1, a. Eccl. The holding 
of more than one benefice at the same time 
by one person. b. The holding of two or more 
offices of any kind together. 2. Philos, A sys- 
tem of thought which recognizes more than 
one ultimate principle; opp. to MONISM 1887. 

Pluralist (plü*rülist) 1626. [f. PLURAL 
+ sT. Cf. contemp. DUALIST.] Eccl. One 
who holds two or more benefices at the same 
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time. b. gen. One who combines two or more 
offices, professions, or conditions. 

The odious Names of Pluralists and Non-resi- 
dents 1692. Hence Plurali'stic a. of or belonging 
to a p. or to pluralism, in any sense; Pli s- 
tically adv. 


Plurality (pluræ-īti). late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
pluralité — late L. pluralitas (in med.L. in 
sense I. 2); see PLURAL, -ITY. In II treated as 
an immed. deriv. of L. plus, plur- more.] 
I. Related in sense to plural. I. The state 
of being plural, or denoting, comprising, or 
consisting of more than one. b. The fact of 
there being many; numerousness; hence, a 
large number or quantity; a multitude. late 
ME. 2. Eccl. a. The holding of two or more 
benefices concurrently by one person. b. 
A benefice held concurrently with another or 
others; pl. two or more benefices held to- 
gether, late ME. c. íransf. and gen. 1078. 

1, The p. of wives was by a special prerogative 
suffered to the fathers of the Old Testament 1563. 
b. Doe you count it lawfull to haue such pluralitie 
of seruants? B. JONS. 2. I do not reckon the hold- 
ing poor livings that lie continguous, a p. 1715. 

II. Related in sense to L. plus more, 1. = 
MAJORITY 3. 1578. 2. U.S. Politics. An ex- 
cess of votes polled by the leading candidate 
in an election above those polled by the one 
next to him, in cases where there are three or 
more candidates; as dist. from majority, which 
in such cases is applied to an absolute 
majority of all the votes given 1828, 

Pluralize (plü*-ráloiz), v. 1803. It. PLURAL 
+ "WE. Of. Fr. pluralíser.] I. trans. To make 
plural; to attribute plurality to; to express 
in the plural. 2. intr. To hold more than one 
benefice (or office) at one time; to be or be- 
come a pluralist 1842, Hence Pluraliza-- 
tion, the act of pluralizing. Plu-ralizer, 
spec. = PLURALIST. 

Pluri- (plü?ri), comb. form of L. plus, plur- 
more, pl. plures several; as in: Plurili-teral 
Heb. Gram. ILL. littera letter] a. containing 
more than three letters in the root; sb. a root 
consisting of more than three letters. Pluri- 
Serial a. consisting of several series or rows; 
hence Plurise-rially adv. Plurise-riate a. 
arranged in several series, 

JPluries (plü*riiz), in full P. capias. 
1444. [L. = ‘(thou mayest take) several 
times'.] Law. A third writ of attachment, 
issued when the Calas and ALIAS prove in- 
effectual. 

Pluripresence (pli*riprezéns). 1773. t. 
PLURI- + PRESENCE, after omnipresence.) 
necp in more than one place at the same 

Plus (plos. 1615. [- L. plus more.] 1. 
quasi-prep. In mathematical use as the oral 
rendering of the symbol +, Hence gen. With 
the addition of; with... besides. (Opp. to 
MINUS 1.) 1608. b. predicalively. Having 
(something) in addition, having gained (opp. 
to MINUS 1 b) 1856. 2. As the oral rendering 
of the sign + in its algebraical use to denote 
a positive quantity, as + z, read plus z. 
Hence attrib. or adj. in p. quantity, a quantity 
having the sign + prefixed (or not having the 
sign —), a positive quantity. (Only as opp. 
to MINUS 2, 2 b.) 1579. b. Electr. (a) adv. Posi- 
tively. (b) adj. Positive; positively electrified. 
(Opp. to MINUS 2 d.) 1747. c. adv. And an in- 
definite quantity more, as £100,000 plus. 
(collog.) 3. adj. Additional, extra 1756. 4. 
Applied to golfers whose handicap is denoted 
by ‘plus 1’, etc. 1909. 5. sb. a. The mathe- 
matical symbol +; also plus sign. b. A 
quantity added; an addition, a gain. c. A 
ora quantity (also fig.). Opp. to MINUS 

1. Plus fours, long wide knickerbockers, or a 
suit having such; so named because, to produce 
the overhang, the pu was originally increased 
by four inches, c. ellipt., indicating a fractional 
plus) also indicating a slight nes imd 

„ er LE 
ota plus, B+). 4 a AR os 

Plush (plvf). 1594. [- Fr. tpluche, contr. 
of peluche, t. OFr. peluchier (see PLUCK v.) — 
It. peluzzo, dim. of pelo :— L. pilus PILE sb.*] 
1, A kind of cloth, of silk, cotton, wool, etc., 
having a nap softer and longer than that of 
velvet, used for upholstery, etc. b. pl. Plush 
breeches (as worn by footmen) 1844. 2. transf. 
A natural substance likened to these 1619. 3. 
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attrib., usu. in sense Made or consisting of 
plush; also, of or pertaining to plush 1629. 
Plu:shy a. soft and shaggy, like p. 

Plushette (plvfe-t). 1910. [f. prec. + 
-ETTE.] An imitation plush. 

Plutarchy (plü-táiki). 1643. [f. Gr. zAoóros 
wealth + -«pxía; See -ARCH.] The rule or 
dominion of wealth, or of the wealthy; 
plutocracy. 

Pluteus (pli-tis). PI. -ei (-ioi). 1832. 
[L.; see sense 1.] 1. Rom. Antig., etc. a. 
Arch. A barrier or light wall placed between 
columns. b. Mil. A kind of shed or penthouse 
for protection of the soldiers, sometimes run- 
ning on wheels. c. A shelf for books, small 
statues, busts, etc. 2. Zool. The larva of an 
echinoid or ophiuroid; known from its shape 


as the ‘painter’s easel larva’ 1877. Hence 
Plu-teal a. 
Plutocracy (plutg-krasi). Also plout-. 


1652. ( Gr. mAovroxparia, f. mAodros wealth; 
See -CRACY.] 1. The rule or sovereignty of 
wealth or of the wealthy. 2. A ruling or in- 
fluential class of wealthy persons 1832. So 
Plu-tocrat, a member of a p.; a person 
possessing power or influence over others in 
virtue of his wealth. Plutocra · tic a. of or 
pertaining to plutocrats; characterized by p. 

Plutolatry (plutelàtri). 1889. [t. Gr. 
mAobros wealth; see -LATRY.] Worship of mere 
wealth. 

Plutonian (plutó*niàn), a. (sb.) 1007. t. 
L. Plulonius (= Gr. IIkovrámos, f. IIovrow 
Pluto, god of the infernal regions) + -AN.] 1. 
Of or pertaining to Pluto; belonging to or 
suggestive of the infernal regions; infernal. 
2. Geol, = PLUTONIC 1. 1828. B. sb. Geol. = 
PLUTONIST 1828, 

Plutonic (pluto mik), a. (sb.) 1796. It. Gr. 
Iloórow Pluto; see prec. and -10.] I. Geol. a. 
Pertaining to or involving the action of in- 
tense heat at great depths upon the rocks 
forming the earth's crust; igneous, Applied 
spec. to the theory that attributes most 
geological phenomena to the action of 
internal heat. 1796. b. spec. Applied to that 
class of igneous rocks, such as granite and 
Syenite, which are supposed to have been 
formed by fusion and subsequent slow 
crystallization at great depths below the 
Surface, as dist. from volcanic rocks 1833. 
2. Belonging to or resembling Pluto; 
Plutonian 1819. B. sb. Geol.(pl.) Plutonic 
rocks 1856. So Plutonism (plü-tóniz'm), the 
Plutonic theory. Plu-tonist, one who holds 
the P. theory (see 1a). 

Plutonomy (pluto:nómi). 1851. [f. Gr. 
wAobros wealth, after economy.] The science 
of the production and distribution of wealth; 
Political economy. So Plutono:mic a. 
Pluto-nomist, a political economist. 

Pluvial (plà-viàl) sb. Obs. exc. Hist. 1669. 
[~ med.L. pluviale rain-cloak, subst. use of 
n. of L. pluvialis; see next.] Eccl. A long 
cloak worn by ecclesiastics as a ceremonial 
vestment; = Corn sb. 2; also, a similar 
garment worn by monarchs as a robe of 
state. 

Pluvial (plà-viàl) a. 1656. - L. pluvialis 
pertaining to rain, f. pluvia, f. pluere 
rain; see -AL'] Of or pertaining to rain; 
rainy; characterized by much rain. b. 
Geol. Caused by rain 1859. 

Pluviometer (plūvię'mītəa). 1791. [f. L. 
pluvia rain + -METER.] An instrument for 
measuring the rain; a rain-gauge. Hence 
Pluvoime:tric, - al adjs.; -ly adv. Pluvio-- 
metry. 

Pluvious (plz-vios, a. late ME. [- OFr. 
pluvieus (mod. -eur) or L. pluviosus; see 
PLUVIAL a., obs. Of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by rain; bearing rain or 
moisture; rainy. 

Ply (ploi), sb. 1470. [ — (O)Fr. pli, f. plier, 
tpleier; see next.] I. 1, A fold; each of the 
layers or thicknesses produced by folding 
cloth, etc.; a strand or twist of rope, yarn, 
or thread 1532. 2. A bend, crook, or curva- 
ture; spec. in Falconry, of a hawk’s wing. 
Now rare or Obs. 1575. 3. The condition of 
being bent or turned to one side; a twist, 
turn; a bent, bias, inclination; esp. in phr. 
to take a (the, one’s) p. Chiefly fig. 1605. 

1. Two-p., three-p., four-ply: a fold of two, three, 
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etc., layers; used attrib. to designate woollen 
yarns, and carpets made of two or more inter- 
Woven webs; also of wood (cf. PLYWOOD). 3, 
Tt is true that late learners cannot so well take the 
plie BACON. 

II. Plight, condition; esp. in phrases in p,, 
in good p.; 80 out of p. Sc. 1470.. 

Ply (ploi), v.! Now rare or dial. Pa. t. and 
pple. plied (ploid). ME. - (O)Fr. plier, alt. 
T. OFr. pleier (mod. ployer) :— L. plicare fold.) 
l. trans. To bend, bow; to fold or double 
(cloth or the like); to mould or shape (any- 
thing plastic). Now chiefly dial. tb. fig. 
To bend in will or disposition; to bend the 
sense of (words); to adapt, accommodate 
1657. 12. intr. To bend or be bent; to yield, 
give (fo pressure, etc.) 1753. 3. fig. To yield, 
give way fo; to incline, tend; to submit, 
comply, consent; to be pliant. Now rare or 
Obs. ME. 

1. Right as men NN warm wex with handes pe 
CHAUCER. 3. With kindly indulgence plied into. 
the daughter's will CARLYLE. 

Ply (ploi), v.* Pa. t. and pple. plied [ME. 
plye, aphet. f. APPLY v.] I. To apply, employ, 
work busily at. I. intr. To employ or occupy 
oneself busily or steadily; to work at some- 
thing; to apply closely to. Now rare. 2. 
trans. To use or wield vigorously (a tool, ete.); 
to exert (a faculty) ME. 3. a. To keep at 
work at; to attack or assail vigorously or 
repeatedly (with some instrument or process). 
b. To press (one) to take; to continue to 
supply with food, gifts, etc. 1548. 4, To 
importune, urge; to keep on at (a person) 
with questions, petitions, etc. 1587. 

1. Ere half these Authors be read (which will soon 
be with plying hard and daily) Mx. 2. The town 
in which they plied their trade 1867. Together 
their oars they p. 1887. 3. b. To p. them more 
pressingly with Bod than with arguments 1850. 
4. In vain did he p. Christ with questions 1883, 

II. Naut., etc. I. intr. To beat up against the 
wind; to tack, work to windward 1556. b. 
gen. To direct one's course, steer. Now only 
poet. 1595. 2. intr. Of a vessel or its master: 
To sail or go periodically to and fro between 
certain places; also said of land-carriage 
1803. 3. intr. Of a boatman, porter, cabman, 
omnibus, taxi, etc.: To attend regularly, to 
have one’s stand at a certain place for hire or 
custom 1700, 

1. Neither might wee plie up unto the iland, the 
winde was soe contrarie for our course 1595. Phr. 
To p. about, off and on, to and again,up and down, 
etc. b. Wee plied for Plimworth 1595. 3. He was 
..forced to think of plying in the Streets as & 
Porter ADDISON, 

Plyer: see PLIER. 

Plymouth Brethren, 1842. [See Brethren 
in BROTHER sb. 3.] A religious body calling 
themselves ‘the Brethren’, recognizing no 
official order of ministers, and having no 
formal creed, which arose at Piven 
c1830. Plymouth brother (also Plymoutl 
sister), a member of this body. So piy 
mouthism, the system or doctrine of the 
Plymouth Brethren 1876. 1 

Plymouth cloak. slang. 1608. A cues 
or staff, carried by one who walked in 
cuerpo, and thus joc. assumed to serve a8 & 
cloak —1855. The 

Plymouth Rock (pli:mop,ro'k). 118 2 
Spot at which the passengers of the 200 
flower landed in New England in 16 ‘3 
Name of a breed of domestic fowls of mar 
can origin, characterized by large 8! h 
ashen or grey plumage barred with blackisl 
Stripes, and yellow beak, legs and feet. tt 

Plywood (ploiwud). orig. U. S. 1917. Ea 
PLY sb. 1 + Woop.] A compound woo 
made of three (five, etc.) thin layers glued es 
cemented together under pressure, und 
arranged so that the grain of one layer per 
at right angles to the grain of any adjace 
layer. 

P.M., abbrev. of PosT MERIDIEM. 15 

Pn-, an initial comb. occurring only in 
words from Greek; the p is usually mute 
English. 

Pneo- (pni,o, nio), comb. element Den 
Gr. mvéew, sveiv to blow; as in Pneo mm the 
[-METER), an instrument for m = 
amount of air inspired and expired, à D^ 
matometer, spirometer; Pneo-metry; el. 
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Pneum(e (nim, niüm). 1879. 
sveüua; Bee next.] Mus. = NEUME 2. 

Pneuma (pniũ. mä, nig-má). 1880. [- Gr. 
aveüua Wind, breath, spirit, prop. that which is 
blown or breathed, f. mvéew, mveiv blow, 
breathe.] 1. The Greek word for ‘spirit’ or 
‘soul’ 1884. 2. Mediæval Mus. a. = Nun 
1. b. = NEUME 2. 1880. 

Pneumatic (niume-tik), a. (sb. 1659. 
[- Fr. pneumatique or L. pneumaticus — Gr. 
mvevpartkds, f. mveüua, -uar-; see prec. -IC.] 
1. Pertaining to, or acting by means of, 
wind or air. b. Belonging to or transmitted 
by pneumatic dispateh 1903. 2. Of, or 
relating or belonging to, gases. Now rare, 
exo. in p. trough. 1793, 3. Zool., Anat., and 
Phys. a. Pertaining to breath or breathing; 
respiratory (rare) 1681. b. Containing or 
connected with air-cavities, as those in the 
bones of birds, etc. 1831. 4. Belonging or 
relating to spirit or spiritual existence; 
Spiritual. (Usu. with direct ref. to Gr. 
aveuparucós.) 1797. 

1. Phr. P. dispatch, a system by which parcels, 
etc. are conveyed along tubes by compression or 
exhaustion of air. P. engine, former! " Ma 
spec. to the air-pump. P. tyres, tyres filled with 
compressed air 1890. 2. P. trough, a trough by 
means of which gases may be collected in jars over 
a surface of water or mercury. 4. F. philosophy: 
= PNEUMATOLOGY 1. 

B. sb. 1. = PNEUMATOLOGY la. (rare) 1836. 
2. Name in Gnostic theology for a spiritual 
being of a high order 1876. 3. A pneumatic 
tyre, or a cycle having such tyres 1890, So 
Pneumattical a. in senses 1, 2, 4; tsb. a 
gaseous substance. Pneuma - tically adv. 

Pneumaticity (niümütisiti. 1858. f. 
PNEUMATIO + -ITY.] The quality or condition 
of being pneumatic. 

Pneumatico-, comb. form from L. pneu- 
maticus or Gr. nvevpatixés PNEUMATIC. 

Pneumatics (niumæ'tiks). 1660. [In form, 
pl. of PNEUMATIO a. = pneumatic treatises or 
matters; see -I0.] 1. That branch of physics 
which deals with the mechanical properties 
(as density, elasticity, pressure, etc.) of air, or 
other elastic fluids or gases. 2. = PNEUMA- 
TOLOGY 1a, b. Obs. exo. Hist. 1695. 

Pneumato- (nid mäto, pnid:-), bef. a vowel 
pneumat-, = Gr. mveyaro-, comb. form of 
avedua air, breath, spirit. 

Pneu:matocele [Gr. x tumour], Path. a 
tumour or hernia containing air or gas. Pneu:- 
matocyst Zool. (a) an air-sac serving as a float in 
certain ‘colonial’ or compound Hydrozoa; the 
pneumatophore, or the cavity contained in this; 
(b) an air-sac in the body ofa bird. Pneu-mato- 
gram, a diagram or tracing of the movements of 
the chest in respiration, obtained by a pneumo- 
graph, Pneumato'meter, an instrument for 
measuring the amount of air breathed in or out at 
each inspiration or expiration, or for measuring 
the force of inspiration or expiration; so Pneu- 
mato-metry. Pneu-matophore (Gr. -dopos 
bearing], (a) Zool. in certain ‘colonial’ Hydrozoa 
of the order Siphonophora, a specialized part or 
individual of the ‘colony’, containing an air- 
cavity, and serving as a float; (b) Bot. a structure 
having numerous fenticels, and supposed to serve 
as a channel for air, arising from the roots of 
various tropical trees which grow in swampy 
places. Pneu-matotho-rax = PNEUMOTHORAX. 
Pneumatology  (nizmütolódgi, pniů-). 
1678. = mod. L. pneumatologia (J. Prideaux, 
41050); see PNEUMATO-, -L0GY.] 1. a. The 
seience, doctrine, or theory of spirits or 
Spiritual beings; considered as comprehen- 
ding the doctrine of God as known by natural 
reason, of angels and demons, and of the 
human soul. b. Later, The science of the 
nature and funetions of the human soul or 
mind, now called PSYCHOLOGY 1785. 2. Theol. 
The, or a, doctrine of the Holy Spirit 1881. 
3. The science or theory of air or gases; 
pneumatics 1767, Hence Pneu:matolo'gical 
a. of or relating to p. Pneumato-logist. 

Pneumatomachian (-mé'kián), sb. and a. 
1707. U- eccl. Gr. svevuarouáxos (Athanasius), 
f. mvedua spirit + -udyos fighting, fighter; 
Bee -MACHY, -IAN.] A. sb. Name of a 4th c. sect 
who denied the divinity or personality of the 
Holy Spirit. B. adj. Belonging to such a 
sect or holding such a doctrine, Also 
-o:machist 1654. 

Pneumo- (niümo-, pniü-), comb. form and 
verbal element. a. Gr. zvedua wind, eto. (see 
PNEUMA) = PNEUMATO- in some scientific 


= Gr. 
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terms. b. Short for PNEUMONO-, f. Gr. sved- 
pov, -uov- lung; chiefly in terms of pathology. 

Pneumococcus [Gr. «óxxos berry], name for 
two different micro-organisms of oval form which 
have been found in the rusty sputum of pneu- 
monia, and supposed to be the cause of the dis- 
ease; hence Pneumoco'ccal, -co'ccic, - coc - 
ous adjs. Pneu'mograph, an instrument for 
automatically recording the movements of the 
chest in respiration. Pneumo'graphy, (a) a 
description of the lungs; (b) the recording of the 
respiratory movements, as by à pneumograph. 
Pneumo-logy (rare), a treatise on, or the scientific 
description or knowledge of, the lungs. Pneumo-- 
meter = PNEUMATOMETER; so Pneumo-- 
metry. Pneu:motho:rax (also pneumatothoraz) 
Path. the presence of air or gas in the cavity of the 
thorax, i.e. of the pleura, usu. caused by a wound 
or by perforation of the lung. 

Pneumoj$astric (niimoge:strik, pniü-), 
a. (sb.) 1831. [f. PNEUMO- b + GasTRIC.] 
Anat. a. Pertaining to the lungs and the 
stomach or abdomen, b. ellipt. as sb. The p. 
nerve 1874. 

a. P, nerve, name for the tenth pair of cerebral 
nerves, which, with their branches, supply the 
lungs and other respiratory and 1 Organs, 
stomach, «esophagus, spleen, liver, intestines, 
heart, etc. 

Pneumonia (niumó"niá). 1603. [- mod. 
L. pneumonia — Gr. mvevuovía, f. mveónow, 
avevuov- lung; see -IA'.] Path. Inflammation 
of the substance of the lungs. 

Called single or double p., according as one or 
both lungs are affected. attrib.: p. bacillus, 
coccus, microbe = PNEUMOCOQCUS. 

Pneumonic (niumenik), a. (sb. 1075. 
[- Fr. pneumonique or mod. L. pneumonicus 
— Gr. svevuowxós of the lungs, affected with 
lung-disease.] fl. Pertaining to the lungs; 
pulmonary. rare. 2. Pertaining to, of the 
nature of, characterized by, or affected with 
pneumonia 1783. B. sb. fa. A person affected 
with lung-disease —1681. b. A remedy for 
lung-disease. rare. 1727. 

Pneumonitis (nigmóneiis, pniu). 1822. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. avevuwv lung + -rms.] Path. 
= PNEUMONIA, Hence Pneumoni: tie a. = 
PNEUMONIO 2. 

Pneumono- (niizmóno, pniü-), bef. a vowel 
pneumon-, comb. form of Gr. mevuwv, avev- 
pov- lung. (Often contracted to PNEUMO-.) 
Pneumono meter [-METER] = PNEUMATO- 
METER. Pneumonophorous (-ofóros) (Gr. 
-ġópos bearing] a., bearing or having lungs. 

Pnyx (pniks) 1822. [- Gr. Mg.) The 
public place of assembly in Ancient Athens, a 
semicircular level cut out of the side of a 
little hill west of the Acropolis. 

Po (põ"). collog. = Por sb.“ Le. 

Poa (po-). 1753. [mod. L. — Gr. móa 
grass.] Bol. A large genus of grasses widely 
distributed in temperate and cold regions; 
meadow-grass. 

Poach (pó*tf), v.! 1450. [- OFr. pochier 
(mod. pocher), orig. enclose in a bag, f. poche 
bag, pocket; see POKE sb.!] trans. To cook 
(an egg) by dropping it, without the shell, 
into boiling water. Hence Poached ppl. a. 

Poach (pó*tj) v. 1528. [In XVI poche; 
perh. - (O)Fr. pocher in spec. use of ‘pocket’; 
see prec. and cf. slang use of Bad v.!] I. 1. 
trans. = POKE v.' 1; also, to stir up by pok- 
ing; to ram or roughly push (things) together; 
fig. to instigate. Now dial. 2. To thrust or 
push (a stick, a finger, a foot, etc.) into any 
hole or thing. Now chiefly dial. 1073. +3. 
To stab, pierce 1044. tb. To make a thrust 
at asin fencing (rare). Also fig. -1624. 

1. He bid him beat abroad, and not p. up the 
Game in his Warren FIELDING. 3. b. Cor. I. x. 15. 
They have rather poached and offered at a 
number of enterprizes, than maintained any 
constantly BACON. 

II. 1. (rans. To thrust or stamp down with 
the feet; to trample (soft or sodden ground) 
into muddy holes; to cut up (turf, etc.) with 
hoofs 1677. 2. intr. To sink (into wet heavy 
ground) in walking; to tramp heavily or 
plungingly 1600. 3. Of land; To become 
sodden, miry, and full of holes by being 
trampled 1707. 4. (rans. To make sodden 
1881. 5. To mix with water and reduce to a. 
uniform consistency. (Also potch.) 1873. 

1. The cattle of the villagers had poached into 
black mud the verdant turf SCOTT. 

III. 1. intr. To encroach or trespass (on the 
land or rights of another) esp. in order to 
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steal game; hence, to take game, etc. 
illegally, or by unsportemanlike devices 1611. 
2. trans. a. To trespass on (land or water), 
esp. in order to kill or catch game 1715. b. 
To catch and carry off (game or fish) ille- 
gally, or by unsportsmanlike methods. 
Also fig. 1862. c. Sporting slang. To fileh 
(an advantage, e.g., at the start in a race) 
by unfair means; in tennis, to return à ball 
that should normally be dealt with by 
one's partner 1891, 

1. The politician feels that he is poaching on the 
preserves of the geographer 1868, 2. b. You were 
always ‘poaching’ our best men 1895, 

Poacher (pó*-tfoi). 1667. [f. prec. + -BR*.] 
1. One who poaches; one who takes or kills 
game unlawfully. 2. a. U.S. The widgeon, 
Mareca americana. b. The sea-poacher, à 
fish of the family Agonidz. 3. (Also potcher.) 
Paper-making. One of the series of engines 
by which rags, etc. are comminuted, washed, 
bleached, and reduced to pulp 1877. 

Poachy (pó*tfi) a. 1707. [f. as prec. + 
.] Of land: Spongy, retentive of moisture, 
and so liable to be trampled into muddy 
holes; sodden, swampy. Hence Poa:chiness. 

Pob (pob). Sc. 1747. [Of unkn. origin.] The 
refuse of flax or jute. 

Pocan (pó*kün). 1858. [app. native Amer. 
Indian name.] = POKE sb,‘ 2 a. 

Pochade (pofa:d). 1872. [Fr., f. pocher 
sketch in the rough, also to blur; see -ADE.] 
A rough, smudgy, or blurred sketch. 
BROWNING. 

Po'chaise, -'chay, pochay. 1827. Colloq. 
contractions of POST-CHAISE. 

Pochard (póv-tf-, pó"küzd, po Kad). 1552. 
[Of unkn. origin; for the ending ef. mallard.] 
A European  diving-bird, Fuligula or 
JEthyia ferina, of the family Anatide, 
characterized by the bright reddish-brown 
colour of the head and neck; also called red- 
headed p., poker, widgeon, DUN-BIRD. Also 
applied to other species as the Red-crested 
P., F. or Nyroca rufina, of India; the Tufted 
P., F. cristata, of Europe and Asia; and in 
U.S. to the RED-HEAD, Anas americana. 

Pochette (pofe:t). 1923. [- Fr. pochette, 
lit. ‘little pocket'.] A lady's handbag in the 
Shape of a flat pouch or envelope. 

Pock (pok) sb. [Late OE. poc, pocc- 
pustule, ulcer = MLG., MDu. poche (Du. 
pok, LG. pocke, whence G. pocke) :- Gmc. 
*pukno-, f. *puk- (repr. also by OE. pohha, 
pocca bag, MIG. pfoch).] 1. A pustule in any 
eruptive disease, esp. (since 1700) in small- 


pox. 2. A disease characterized by such 
pustules; esp. (a) small-pox; (b) ‘great 
(French or Spanish) pox’, syphilis, In pl. 


now written Pox; in sing. now dial. and 
vulgar. ME, tAlso fig. (sing.) 1007. 

1. And it is hool anon, and forthermoor Of 
pokkes, and of scabbe, and euery soor CHAUCER. 
attrib. and Comb., as p.-hole, -mark, a scar, 
mark, or pit“ left by a pustule, esp. of small-pox ; 
-broken, -frecken, -fret, -fretted (-fretten), 
-marked, -pitted (-pitten) adjs., scarred, 
marked, or ‘pitted’ with pustules, esp. of small- 
pox; -lymph, the lymph of cow-pox, as used in 
vaccination, Hence Pock v. trans. to mark with 
pocks, or with disfiguring spots. 
Pocket (pokét), sb. late ME. [- AFr. 
pokel(e, dim. of poke Poke sb.', var. of OFr. 
pochet, (O) Fr. pochette. In AL. poketta, 
pochettus xXi/Xiv pouch; see -ET.] 1. A bag 
Or sack. Sometimes used as a measure of 
quantity; now chiefly for hops (= half a 
sack), or wool (= about 168 Ibs.). 2. A small 
bag or pouch worn on the person; spec. one 
inserted in a garment, for carrying a purse, 
ete. late ME. b. esp. That in which money is 
carried; hence = one’s purse or stock of 
cash; private means 1717. 3. Billiards, One 
of the open-mouthed pouches placed at the 
corners and on each side of the table, into 
which the balls are played 1753. 4. Zool. 
and Anat. A sac-shaped or pocket-like 
cavity in the body of an animal; as the 
abdominal pouch of a marsupial, ete. 1773. 
5. a. Mining. A cavity in the earth filled with 
gold or other ore; also, an accumulation of 
alluvial gold 1850. b, A small cavity in a 
rock; esp. (Geol.) one filled up with foreign 
material 1850. c. A subterranean cavity 
containing water 1852. d. A hollow in the 
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ground, or among hills, as a glen, etc. 1869. 
e. (More fully air-p.) a patch of rarefied air, 
or à downward eddy, which causes an aero- 
plane to lose altitude 1914. 6. A recess or 
cavity resembling a pocket in use or position; 
e.g. à receptacle in the cover of a book for à 
folded map, etc.; a small cabin or coal 
bunker on board ship; ete. 1881. 7. Racing. 
The position in which à competitor is 
hemmed in by others and so has no chance 
of winning 1890. 8. attrib. and Comb. a. 
Adapted or intended to be carried in the 
pocket, as p.-comb, -lens, etc. 1612. b. Small 
enough to be so carried; tiny, diminutive 
1021. c. (from 2.) Having reference to money 
1705. 

2A ral is a P. with a Hole in the Bottom 
1680. Phr. To put in one’s p., to put away, con- 
ceal, suppress; I put my pride in my p. 1885. 
In (some one's) p., (a) in close attendance on 

some one); (b) under the personal control of 
some one). b. A gentleman can't consider his p. 

. BRIDGES. In p., (a) having money available; 
(b) having (so much) money left over or to profit, 
as ‘to be ten shillings in p. by the transaction’. 
Out of p., tout of funds; to be out of p., to be a 
pire (by some 1 Hence Rr = 
out-of-p. expenses, (an allowance or payment for) 
sxpeneee by which one would otherwise be out of 
p. 8. b. A p. Switzerland EMERSON. 

Comb.: p.- borough, a borough of which the par- 
liamentary representation was under the control 
of one person or family; f-expenses, 

sonal outlays; -mouse, a rodent of the 
amily Saccomyide, a pouched mouse; -piece, 
a piece of money kept in the p, as a charm; often 
one which is damaged or spurious; -pistol (a) a 
small pistol to be carried in the p. (b) joc. a 
7 5 spirit-flask; -sheriff, a sh: nominated. 

y the sole authority of the crown; -veto sb. and 
v. U.S, (cf. next, 3 b). 

Pocket (po-két), v. 1589. (t. prec.] 1. 
trans, To put into one's pocket. Also with 
up. b. To confine or enclose as in a pocket. 
(Chiefly in pass.) 1081. c. Racing. To hem in 

(a competitor) in front and at the sides, 80 as 
to prevent him from winning 1890. 2. To 
appropriate; sometimes with implication of 
dishonesty 1637. 3. fig. a. To take or accept 
(an affront, etc.) without showing resent- 
ment; to submit to, ‘swallow’ 1589. b. To 
conceal, give no indication of (pride, anger, 
ete.); to refrain from publishing (a report, 
letter, etc); in U.S. polities (of the President 
or the Governor of a State): To retain (a bill) 
unsigned, so as to prevent it from becoming 
law 1610. 4. Billiards. To play (a ball) into 
one of the pockets 1780. 5. To hold under 
private control; esp. the representation of a 
constituency 1882. 6. To furnish with pockets 
(Chiefly in pass.) 1896. 7. Path. and Surg. 
To convert or form into a pouch, cavity, or 
depression 1885. 8. intr. To form pockets or 
bag-like recesses. b. U.S. To pucker or 
become bagged (rare). 1614. 

2. These sums were pocketed by Edward VI, or 
rather by his advisers 1879. 3. a. I must p. vp 
these wrongs SHAKS. The United States must p. 

the rebuff with a De diplomatic smile 1891. 
1 Po'cketable a. that may be put or carried 
ie p. 

Pocket-book (pokétbuk) 1017. 1. A 
small book, to be carried in the pocket. Now 
usu. two words. 2. A note-book, to be 
carried in the pocket; also, a book-like case 
for papers, bank-notes, bills, etc. 1685. 3. 
attrib, 1819. 

Pocketful (po-két,ful). 1611. [f. POCKET sb. 

+ -FUL.] As much as fills a pocket. 

A whole p. of money THACKERAY, 

Pocket-handkerchief ^ (po:kéthmnkoz- 
tfif). 1781. A handkerchief to be carried in 
the pocket. 

Pocket-knife (po-két;naif). 1727. A knife 
with one or more blades which fold into the 
handle, for carrying in the pocket. 

Po:cket-mo:ney. 1632. Money carried in 
the pocket for occasional expenses; esp. that 
allowed to schoolboys or schoolgirls. 

Pockety (pokéti) a. 1874. It. POCKET 
sb. + -Y'.] Of a mine or mineral deposit: 
Charaeterized by pockets; having the ore 

unevenly distributed. 

fPo:ckwood. 1590. [f. PoCK sb. + Woop 
sb.] The wood of a tree of the genus Guaia- 
cum, formerly used for the cure of syphilis; — 
GUAIACUM 2, 1764. 


Pocky (poki) a. 


Now rare. ME. It. 
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Pook sb. + XI. ] 1. Full of or marked with 
pocks or pustules; spec. infected with the pox 
(1. e., usu. syphilis), tb, As a coarse expres- 
sion of dislike, or an intensive. (Cf. mangy.) 
—1663. 2. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
a pock or pustule, or the pox; syphilitic or 
variolous 1555. 

1. b. These French villains have p. wits B. JONS. 
Hence Po'ckiness. 

\\Poco-curante (pó:ko,kura:nte), a. and sb. 
1762. [It., f. poco little + curante caring.] 
Caring little; indifferent, nonchalant. Also 
sb. Hence Po:cocura-nt(e)ism, indiffer- 
ence; indifferentism. 

Pocosin, poquosin (pókó"sin) U.S. 
1709. [Algonquin poquosin.] In Southern 
U.S., A tract of low swampy ground, usually 
wooded: a marsh, a swamp. 

Poculiform (po-kitliféam), a. 1832. (f. L. 
poculum cup + -FORM.] Nat. Hist. Of the 
form of a cup or drinking-vessel. 

Pod (pod), sb.' 1573. [Of unkn. origin.] 
Earlier form of PAD sb.* III.; the socket of a 
brace in which the end of a bit is inserted, 

CaA p.-bit, a boring-tool adapted to be used in 


a brace. 

Pod (pod) sb.* 1688. [Back - formation 
from dial. podware, podder (xvi), of unkn. 
origin, which succeeded to tcodware (see 
Cop sb.', WARE ab. ).] 1. A seed-vessel of a 
long form, usually dry and dehiscent; prop. 
of leguminous and cruciferous plants; a 
legume or siliqua. 2. transf. a. The cocoon 
of the silk-worm. b. The case of the eggs of a 
locust. 1753. 3. A purse net with a narrow 
neck for catching eels. Also p.-nel. 1882. 
14. The blade of a cricket-bat —1862. 

Comb, p.-pepper, à common name for capsicum, 

Pod, sb.* orig. U.S. 1827. [Of unkn. 
origin.) A small herd or school of seals or 
whales, etc.; a small flock of birds. 

Pod (pod), v.“ 1734. lt. Pop sb.*) 1. intr. 
To bear or produce pods. 2. trans. To hull or 
empty peas out of pods 1902. 

Pod, v. 1887. If. Pop sb.'] trans. To 
drive (seals, etc.) into a pod or bunch for the 
purpose of clubbing them. 

Podagra (po:dàgrá, pode-gri). late ME. 
IL. — Gr. moóáypa, f. mois, nos- foot + dypa 
seizure, trap, f. a base meaning ‘chase’, 
*catch'.] Med. Gout in the feet; hence, gout. 
generally. Hence Po-dagral a. of or per- 
taining to gout; gouty. Podagric a. 
podagral; sb. a sufferer from gout. tPoda-- 
fricala. Po-dagrous a. gouty. 

WPodalgia (podw-ldsid). 1842. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. sos, noð- foot + dAyos pain; see -IA'.] 
Pain in the foot, as from gout, rheumatism, 


eto. 

Podded (po:déd), a. 1753. (t. Pop 80. + 
-ED*.] 1. Bearing pods; leguminous; growing 
(as a seed) in pods. 2. fig. (transl. Fr. cossu.) 
Well-off, comfortable 1889. 

Podder (pode. 1681. (f. Pop sb. or v. 
+ -ER'] A person employed in gathering 
peas in the pod. 

Podestà (podesta). 1548. (It. :- L. 
potestas, -tat- power, authority, magistrate.) 
a. A governor appointed by the Emperor 
Frederick I (Barbarossa) over one or more 
cities of Lombardy. b. A chief magistrate 
elected annually in medieval Italian towns. 
Also transf. C. A subordinate judge or 
magistrate in modern Italian municipalities. 

Podetium (podi-fivm). Pl. -ia. 1867. 
mod. L., arbitrary f. Gr. vous, moô- foot; see 
-IUM.] Bot. In some lichens, a stalk-like or 
shrubby outgrowth of the thallus, bearing 
the apothecium or fruit; also, any stalk- 
like elevation. 

Podex (pé*-deks). Now only Zool. 1598. 
I.] The fundament, the rump; also, the 
last dorsal segment of the abdomen of 
insects, the pygidium. Hence Po-dical a. 
Zool. pertaining to the p.; anal; p. plates, 
two or more small plates surrounding the p. 
in some insects. 

Podge (poda). dial. or collog. 1833. [A 
parallel form of PUDGE sb.] Anything podgy ; 
spec. a short fat man or woman; a short stout 
thick-set animal. Hence Po-dgy a. short, 
thick, and fat; squat. Po-dgily adv. 

Podite (podeit). 1875. [f. Gr. nous, mob- 
foot + -1TE' 3.] Zool. A leg or ambulatory 
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limb of an arthropod, esp. of a 7 
Usu. in comb. Hence Podi-tic pepe 

Podium (pd"didm). Pl. podia. 1789. 
[L., elevated place, balcony - Gr. zó&v, dim. 
Of nous, nos- foot; see -IUM.] 1. Arch. a, A 
continuous projecting base or pedestal, a 
stylobate. b. A raised platform surrounding 
the arena in an ancient amphitheatre, c. 
A continuous seat or bench round a room. 
2. Anat. and Zool. The fore or hind foot of a 
vertebrate; in birds, the junetion of the toes, 
or the toes collectively. Also in compounds, 
as EPIPODIUM, etc. 1858, 

Podley: see POLLACK. 

Podo- (pedo), bef. a vowel pod-, = Gr. 
robo-, comb. form of mois, moô- foot, as in: 

\\Podarthri-tis, Med. inflammation of joints of 
the foot. Po'dobranch (-brank) (Gr. gpáyxia 
gills], Zool. a breathing organ of crustaceans 
attached to the legs; a foot-gill; so Podobra'n- 
chial a. of or pertaining to foot-gills. Po*docarp. 
Gr. xapnós fruit], Bot. a footstalk bearing the fruit 
ofa pes Podoce:phalous [Gr. xeġadý head], a, 
Hot. bearing a head of flowers on a long footstalk. 
Podogynſum (-dsi:nidm) [mod.L., f. Gr. yw 
female], Bot. = BASIGYNIUM. Podophy-llous 
Gr. con leaf], a. (a) Entom. having, as some 
insects, compressed leaf-like locomotive organs or 
feet; (b) Zool. in p. we, the layer of tissue 
composed of leaf-like vascular lamellte beneath 
the coronary cushion of a horse's hoof. Po-do- 
scaph [Gr. oxddos ship), a canoe-shaped float 
attached to the foot for moving on water; also 
a water-velocipede. Po:dosperm [Gr. oméppa 
seed], Bot, the stalk of a seed. Podosto:- 
matous [Gr. eróua mouth], d. Zool. belonging to 
the Podostomata, a group of Arthropoda charac- 
terized by having a foot-like mouth, ||Podothe:ca 
(mod. L., f. Gr. e sheath), Zool. the scaly leg- 
covering of a bird or reptile; also, the sheat 
covering the leg of an insect in the pupa; hence 
Podothe:cal a. 

Podophthalmate (podofps-lm2t), a. 1835. 
|f. Pobo- + c,, eye + -ATE*.] Zool. 
Having the eye at the end of a movable 
Btalk, stalk-eyed; of or pertaining to the 
stalk-eyed crustaceans. So |PPodophtha:l- 
mia, an order of Crustacea, including those 
with eyes set on movable footstalks, a8 
crabs and lobsters. Podophtha-lmian d., 
pertaining to the Podophihalmia; sb. a 
member of the Podophthalmia. Podophtha‘l- 
mic, Podophtha:Imous adjs. 

\(Podophyllum (podofi-ljm). 1760. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. vo- PODO- + dee leaf.] a. Bot. 
A genus of Ranunculacez with two known 
species, P. pellatum of eastern N. America, 
and P. emodi of the Himalayas, having long 
thick creeping rhizomes, large long-stalked 
palmately lobed leaves, and a solitary white 
flower. b. Pharm. The dried rootstock of P. 
peltatum. Also altrib. Hence Podophy-llin 
Chem., a yellow bitter resin having cathartic 
properties, obtained from the dried rhizome 
of P. peltatum; = resin of p. 

Podura (podiü*rà). 1797. [mod.L. (Linn., 
1748), f. Gr. mous, oð- foot + ovpd tail.] Entom. 
A genus of apterous insects, having a 
terminal forked springing organ; hence 
known as springtails. Hence Podu-ran 
a. of or pertaining to the genus P.; sb. an 
insect of this genus or of the family Poduridæ; 
so Podu-rid a. and sb. 

Poé-bird (pó*iboud). 1777. [From the 
Otaheitan word for ear-rings; so named from 
the little tufts of curled hair under the 
throat.] A New Zealand bird, Prosthemadera 
novæ-zelandiæ, now called PARSON-BIRD. 

FPœcile (pi-sili). 1819. - Gr. (% olen 
(oréa) the painted porch.) Name of a portico 
in the market-place of ancient Athens, 
adorned with a variety of paintings. 

tpœcilite (prsiloit). 1832. [f. Gr. roilàos 
variegated + -ITE' 2b.] Geol. A name pro- 
posed for the Upper New Red Sandstone. 
Hence Pœcilitic (pisilitik) a. = POIKILUIC. 

Peecilo- (pisilo), bef. a vowel poecil- 
from Gr. soix(os many-coloured, various, 8 
formative element in scientific terms; as in 
Pee-cilopod [Gr. rois, moô- foot], Zool. a mem- 
ber of the Pæcilopoda, a division, now aban- 
doned, of Crustacea, distinguished by limbs 
of various forms and functions; hence 
Peecilo-podous a. 

Poem (po. end. 1548. [- (O)Fr. poème or Le 
poema (Plautus) — Gr. sónue, early var. © 
moinua work, fiction, poetical work, f. voti» 
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nowiv make, create.] 1. ‘The work of a poet, 
a metrical composition’ (J.); a composition 
of words, expressing facts, thoughts, or 
feelings in poetical form; a piece of poetry. 
b. transf. Applied to a composition which, 
without the form, has some quality or 
qualities in common with poetry 1581. 2. 
fig. Something (other than a composition of 
words) of a nature or quality akin or likened 
to that of poetry 1642, 3. alrib. 1800. 

1. And may not I..say that the holy Dauids 
Psalmes are a diuine P. SIDNEY. 2. The Celts.. 
gave to the seas and mountains names which are 
poems EMERSON. 

Poephagous (po,e-fügos) a. rare. 1839. 
(f. mod. L. Poephaga, neut. pl. C Gr. monpá- 
yos herbivorous, f. nóa grass + -ġáyos eating) 
+ -ous.] Zool. Eating grass or herbs; spec. 
belonging to the division Poephaga of 
marsupials. 

Poesy (póvésl), sb. arch. ME. [= (O)Fr. 
poésie - Rom. *poésia, f. L. poésis — Gr. 
nénas, notnoig creation, poetry, poem; see 
Porm, v.] 1, = PozTRY. a. Poetical work 
or composition; poems collectively or 
generally; poetry in the concrete, or as a 
form of literature. Now an arch. or poet. 
synonym of poetry. b. Poetry in the abstract, 
orasanart. c. Faculty or skill of poetical 
composition. 1579. 12. (with a and pl.) A 
poetical (or, earlier, imaginative) composition; 
a poem —1843. f3. = Posy 1. 1602. f4. = 
Posy 2. -1088. 

1. It is not ryming and versing, that maketh 
Poesie SIDNEY. b. The high-water mark of 
English P. 1879. 3. Is this a Prologue, or the Poesie 
ofa Ring? SHaxs. Hence Poresy v. intr. to speak 
or write poetically KEATS. 

Poet (póvét) ME. [- (O)Fr. poète — L. 
poela (Plautus) — Gr. months, womrís maker, 
author, poet; see prec.] One who composes 
poetry; a writer in verse. (The ordinary 
current use.) tb, Formerly (after Gr. and L. 
use); An author, writer —1678. c, In em- 
phatic sense: A writer in verse (or sometimes 
in elevated prose) distinguished by imagina- 
tive power, insight, sensibility, and faculty 
of expression 1530, 

Fumbling baronets and poets small GRAY. P.- 
laureate: see LAUREATE a. c. The Poets eye in a 
fine frenzy rolling, Doth glance from heauen to 
earth, from earth to heauen SHAKS. 

Comb. Poets’ Corner, (a) a part of the south 
transept of Westminster Abbey, which contains 
the graves and monuments of many distinguished 
poets; (b) applied joc. to a part of a newspaper, 
ete., ‘containing short poetical contributions. 
Hence Po-etship, the position or function of a p. 
also with poss. adj. as a mock title for a p. 

Poetaster (pó"étestoz, póvéte-stod). 1599. 
[- mod.L. poelaster (Erasmus, 1521), f. 
L. poeta; see prec., -ASTER.] A paltry poet; 
a writer of trashy verse; a rhymester. 

There are always poetasters enough 1883. Hence 
Poetastery, try, the work of a p. 

Poetess (pos. tes). 1530. [f. POET + -ESS'. 
Ot. late.L. poetissa (VI).] A female poet. 

Poetic (pose tik). 1530. - (O) Fr. poétique = 
L. poeticus — Gr. a0 His, f. mo()nris POET; 
see -10.] A. adj. 1. Belonging or proper to 
poets or poetry. 2. a. That is a poet 1640. 
b. Of a poet or poets 1712. 3. = POETICAL 3. 
1656, b. Having the style or character proper 
to poetry as a fine art 1826. 4. = POETIOAL 4. 
1704. 5. Celebrated in poetry; affording a 
subject for poetry 1742. 6. In sense of Gr. 
momruós; Making, creative; relating to 
artistic creation (rare) 1872. 

1. Poetique Fires DRYDEN. P., JUSTICE, 
LICENCE: see the sbs. 2. a. The p. Earl of Surrey 

ISRAELI. b. The p. tribe COWPER. 3. P. Prose 


1749. 

B. sb. 1. sing. and pl. That part of literary 
criticism which treats of poetry; also, a 
treatise on poetry; esp. that of Aristole 1727. 
2. pl. Poetic composition 1851. 

Poetical (po,e:tikal), a. late ME. If. as 
Drec.; see -ICAL.] I. = Poetic a. 1. 2. Char. 
acteristic of a poet or poets 1585. b. Having 
the character of a poet 1581. fe. That is a 
poet; composing in verse —1720. 3. Composed. 
in poetry; written in verse 1549. b. Of 
the style or character proper to poetry as u 
fine art 1447, 4. Relating to or dealing with 
EYE occupied with or fond of poetry 

1. B. JUSTICE, LICENCE: see the sbs, 2. b. Truly, 
I would the Gods hadde made thee poeticall 
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SHAKS. 4. A new p. : 
Poctically ade. p. philosophy 1851. Hence 

Poe'icize (Seiz), v. 1804. If. PoETIO + 
Ik. ] I. trans. To make poetic; to treat 
poetically; to put into poetry. 2. intr. To 
write or speak poetically or as a poet 1850. 

Poetico- (po,etiko), comb. form of L. 
poeticus POETIC, to denote a combination of 
the poetic with another quality, as p.- 
antiquarian. 

Poeticule (po,etikiul). 1872. [f. POET + 
-CULE, on L. analogies.) A petty or insignifi- 
cant poet. 

Poetize (pósétoiz) v. 1581. [- (O)Fr. 
poéliser, f. poéle; see POET, -zE.] 1. intr. 
To play the poet; to compose poetry. tb. 
To deal in poetical fiction; to romance 
—1039. 2. trans. a. To make poetical; to turn 
inte poetry 1762. b. To celebrate in poetry 


1. Not onely to read others Poesies, but to 
poetise for others reading SIDNEY. b.I versifle 
h- troth, not p. DANIEL. 2. b. To p. the moon 


884. 

Poetry (póvétri) late ME. [- med. L. 
poetria (v1), f. L. poeta Port, prob. after L. 
geometria GEOMETRY.) I. In obsolete senses. 
11. med. L. poetria in sense of an ars 
poetica 1447. 12. Fable, fiction —1601. 

2. Their profession of Poétry, that is to say, of 
faining and deuising fables HOLLAND. 

II. In existing use. 1. The art or work of 
the poet. a. Composition in verse or metrical 
language. late ME. b. The product of this 
art as a form of literature; the writings of a 
poet or poets; poems collectively or generally ; 
verse. (Opp. to prose.) 1586. c. The expres- 
sion of beautiful or elevated thought, 
imagination, or feeling, in appropriate 
language, such language containing a 
rhythmical element and having usu. a 
metrical form 1581, d. Extended to creative 
art in general (rare) RUSKIN. 2, pl. Pieces of 
poetry; poems collectively (rare). late ME. 
3. fig. Something compared to poetry; 
poetical quality, spirit, or feeling 1816. 4. A 
class in Roman Catholic schools and colleges 
intermediate between Syntax and Rhetoric 
1629. 5. attrib. 1798. 

1. b. The end of p... is to please 1807. c. I will 
proue those Verses to be very vnlearned, neither 
sauouring of Poetrie, Wit, nor Inuention SHAKS. 
Prose-p., expression in non-metrical language 
having the harmonic and emotional qualities of p. 
3. To live p., indeed, is always better than to 
write it 1874. 

Poggy (pogi). 1874. [Of unkn. origin.] 
A small arctic whale; supposed to be the 
young of the common whale, Balena 
mysticetus. 

Pogo (pogo). 1922, [Of unkn. origin.] 
In full p.-stick, a toy resembling a stilt with a 
spring on which the player jumps about, 

Pogrom (pogrom). 1905. [Russ, = dev- 
astation, destruction, f. gromit’ destroy.) An 
organized massacre in Russia for the annihi- 
lation of any body or class; esp. one directed 
against the Jews. 

Pogy (pó*gi). local U.S. Also -ie. 1888. 
[Contraction of pauhaugen.] The menhaden. 

Poh (po) inf. 1679. An exclam. of con- 
temptuous rejection. (Cf. POOH.) 

Poi (po). Also poe. 1840. [Hawaiian 
name.] A dish made in Hawaii from the root 
of the taro or kalo plant, by grinding, mixing, 
and allowing it to ferment; also, a dish made 
from the banana and pandanus fruit. Also 
attrib. 

Poietic (poie:tik), a. rare. 1905. [- Gr. 
aocyrixós active, effective, f. moi» do, make.] 
Creative, formative, productive, active. 

Poignancy (poim'ünsi). 1088. [f. Pore- 
NANT; see ANOY.] The quality or fact of being 
poignant. 

A. p. of grief 1787. The p. of their wit 1838. 

Poignant (poim'ánt) a. [XIV poyna(u)nt 
(O) Fr. poignant, pr. pple. of poindre — L. 
pungere prick; see -ANT.] t1. Of weapons, 
ete.; Sharp-pointed, piercing —1695. b. fig. 
Of the eye or look: Piercing, keen 1787. 2. 
Sharp, pungent, piquant to the taste or 
smell. late ME. 3. Painfully sharp to the 
physical or mental feelings. late ME. b. 
Stimulating; piquant 1649. 4. Of words or 
expressions: Sharp, stinging; also, piquant 
1542. 
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2. Poynaunt sauce CHAUCER. The rich, p. 
perfume 1864. 3. This pang is made more p. by 
exile 1887. b. K. p. felicity HAWTHORNE, 4. P. 
sarcasm DISRAELI. Hence Poi-gnantly adv. 

Poikilitic (poikili-tik), a. 1830. [var. of 
Paomi110.] Geol. A term formerly applied to 
the Triassic and Permian systems, as being 
mainly composed of variegated rocks. 

Poikilo-, var. of POLO. 

|Poilu walt). 1916. [Fr. = hairy.) 
French slang for: A private soldier. 

Poind (pind, pind), sb. Sc. 1563. [. next.] 
a. An act of poinding, a distraint, b. A 
beast or chattel poinded. 

Poind (pünd, pind), v. Sc. late ME. [Se. 
repr. of OE. pyndan shut in, impound, = 
PIND.] 1. trans. To distrain upon (a person 
or his goods). b. absol. To distrain 1500. 2. 
trans. To impound 1450. Hence Poi-nder, a 
person who distrains goods or impounds 
cattle. 

Poinsettia (poinse-tiü). 1807. [mod.L.; 
after J. R. Poinselt, American Minister to 
Mexico; see -IA'.] A Mexican species of 
Euphorbia, E. (Poinsettia) pulcherrima, 
having large scarlet floral leaves surrounding 
small greenish-yellow flowers. 

Point (point), sb. ME. [In A- (O)Fr. point, 
in B -(O)Fr. pointe, repr. respectively L. 
punctum, subst. use of n. pa. pple. of pungere 
pierce, prick, and Rom. (med.L.) puncta, 
corresp. use of fem. pa. pple. In C, app. — Fr. 
pointe or f. Point s0.] A. = Fr. point, I. A. 
prick, a dot. 1. A dot, a minute spot or speck, 
on a surface; also, anything appearing like a 
speck. late ME. 2. A dot or other small 
mark used in writing or printing. a. A 
punctuation-mark; esp. the full p. or full 
stop. late ME. b. In Semitic alphabets, any 
one of the dots, minute strokes, or groups of 
these used to indicate the vowels; in Hebrew 
also to indicate variation or doubling of the 
consonant, stress accent, punctuation, in 
Arabic and Persian to distinguish consonants 
otherwise identical in form 1614. c. A dot 
used in writing numbers: (a) in decimals, 
separating the integral from the fractional 
part; also, placed over a repeating decimal, or 
over the first and last figures of a circulating 
decimal. (b) A dot or stroke used to separate 
a line of figures into groups. 1794. 3. A dot 
or mark used in medieval musical notation. 
a. A mark indicating a tone or sound; 
corresp. to the modern ‘notes’ 1074. b. = 
Dor sb. 5 d. 1597. 

1. As the fix'd Stars. a r but as so many 
points LAW. 2. a. The p. of Interrogation,? "The p. 
of Exclamation, ! 1824. 

IL. A separate or single article, item, or 
clause in an extended whole; a detail, a 
particular; tan instance (of some quality, 
etc.) ME. 

"This is the pe upon which the whole reasoning 
turns 1701. The ‘six points’ of modern Ritualism 
1897. Phr. tTo Haha (up)on (one's) points, to be 
punctilious or scrupulous. To strain or stretch a p.; 
ee the vbs, 

III. A minute part or particle of anything; 
the smallest unit of measurement. 1. A 
jot, whit, particle of something —1477. 12. 
A moment, instant, of time ~1533. 13. 
Sensible p.: the least discernible portion of 
matter or space (rare) —1704. 4, Mus. A 
short strain or snatch of melody ME. b. 
An important phrase or subject, usu. in a 
contrapuntal composition, esp. in relation to 
its entry in a particular part; the entry of 
such a phrase or subject 1597. 15. The twelfth 
part of the side or radius of a quadrant, eto. ; 
spec. in Astron. One of the 24 (or, according 
to some, 12) equal divisions of the diameter 
of the sun or moon, by which the degree of 
obseuration in an eclipse was measured 
—1594. 6. Nine or eleven points, usu, in the 
saying ‘Possession is nine (or eleven) points 
of the law', ie. out of a supposed ten 
or twelve points (= a vast majority of the 
points) that may be raised in a legal action 
1670. 7. A unit of count in the beore of a 
game 1746, b. spec. in Piquet: The number of 
cards of the most numerous suit in one’s 
hand after discarding; the number scored 
by the player who holds the highest number 
of one suit 1719. 8. A unit in appraising the 
qualities of a competitor, or of an exhibitina 
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competitive show. Also fig. 1777. 9. A 
recognized unit in quoting variations in the 
price of stocks, shares, commodities, etc. 
10. Printing. A unit of measurement for 
type bodies; in the French or Didot system 
the seventy-second part of a French inch; 
in the U.S, system, -0138 of an inch 1890. 

1. t No p. (cf. Fr. ne point), not a bit, not at all. 
4. Phr. P. of war, etc., a short phrase sounded on 
an instrument as a signal; To perform the beauti- 
ful and wild p. of war Scorr. 7. Cumberland 
scored 14 points [at Football] 1895. Phr. To give 
points to, to allow (a rival) to count so many points 
at starting, to give odds to; collog. to have the 
advantage of, be superior to; so to gain a p., get 
points, to gain an advantage. 8. All these were 
points against him 1886. 

IV. Something having definite position, 
without extension. 1. Geom. That which has 
position, but not magnitude (as the extrem- 
ity of a line). late ME. 2. A place having 
definite spatial position, but no extent, or of 
which the position alone is considered; a spot 
ME. b. spec. The spot at which a policeman 
is stationed 1888. c. Hunting. collog. A spot 
to which a straight run is made; hence, a 
cross-country run 1875. 3. Her. Any of nine 
particular spots or places upon a shield, 
which serve to determine accurately the 
position a charge is to occupy. late ME. 4. 
A definite position in a scale of any kind; 
a step, stage, or degree in progress or 
development, or in increase or decrease, as of 
temperature (e.g. boiling-p., freezing-p., 
etc.). late ME. b. A critical position in the 
course of affairs; a juncture; the precise 
moment for action. late ME. 5. In time, that 
which has position, but not duration; an 
instant, moment, as the moment of death. 
late ME. t6. Condition, plight 1732. 

1. Ifa P. be OU Aa to be moved any way, it 
will by its Motion describe a Line 1704. CARDINAL, 
EQUINOCTIAL, SOLSTITIAL, VERTICAL p.: see those 
words. 2. c. Phr. To make his p. (of a fox), to run 
straight to a p. aimed at. d. (collog.) A stopping- 
pure on a tramway, omnibus, or other route, 

from which fare-stages are reckoned 1885. 

V. fig. and transf. senses. fl. The highest 
part or degree; the height, summit, zenith, 
acme —1728. 2. A distinguishing mark or 
quality; a characteristic 1470. b. spec. A 
Physical feature in an animal; esp. one by 
which excellence or purity of breed is judged. 
Hence transf. in ref. to a person or thing. 
1540, 3. The p.: the precise matter in dis- 
cussion; the important thing. late ME. 
4. That at which one aims, or for which one 
contends; aim, object, end. Often in phr. 
lo carry one's p. ME. 15. A conclusion, cul- 
mination, ‘period’. Also full p.—1833. t6. 
Decision, resolution 1738. 

2. It is become. a p. of good fellowship. .to take 
a pipe of Tobacco JAMES I. Description was not 
Lettice's strong p. 1889. b. Versed in the points 
of a horse 1841. 3. Phr. To come to the p., to keep 
to the p., etc. To make a p. of (= Fr. faire un point 
de), ío treat (something) as indispensable; to 
make (it) a special object. 4. To make a p., to 
establish a proposition, to prove a contention; 
also gen, to attain something aimed at. 6. I begin 
to come to a p.; I intend to go along with ‘his 
good man BUNYAN. 

VI. (From 16th c. Fr. point = 15-16th c. It. 
punto; derived from the sense ‘prick’, 
through that of 'stitch', *work done with 
stitches’ with the needle.) Thread lace made 
wholly with the needle (more fully p. lace, 
needle-p. lace, needle-p.); also improp. applied 
to pillow lace imitating that done with the 
needle, and occas. to lace generally 1062. 
tb. A piece of lace used as a kerchief or the 
like 1756. 

B. = Fr. pointe. I. 1. A sharp end to which 
anything tapers; as of a weapon, tool, pin, 
pen, pointer ME. b. Short for p. of the 
sword (or other weapon) 1596. 2, The (or a) 
salient or projecting part of anything; a tip, 
apex; à sharp prominence. late ME. b. 
spec. A tapering promontory, or cape; often 
in names, as Start P., P. of Ardnamurchan. 
Also, a peak of a mountain or hill. 1553. c. 
Mil. The smallleading party of an advanced 
guard 1589. d. pl. The extremities of a horse 
1855. 3. An object or instrument consisting 
of or characterized by a point (in sense 1), or 
which pricks or pierces. ta. A dagger, 
Pointed sword, or the like; also, a bodkin 
—1719. b. An etching-needle; a small punch 
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or chisel used by stoneworkers; etc. 1727. 
c. A tine of a deer's horn 1856. d. Electr. 
A metallic point at which electricity is dis- 
charged or collected; also, each of the carbon 
points or pencils in an electric light (see also 
below) 1836. e. On a railway: A tapering 
movable rail by which vehicles are directed 
from one line of rails to another. Usu. in pl. 
See also DIAMOND POINT 2. 1838. f. One of 
the twelve tapered divisions on each ‘table’ 
of a backgammon board 1588. $. In other 
applications, e.g. one of the pointed legs 
of a pair of compasses, an angular fragment 
of diamond adapted for glass-cutting 1545. 
4. Printing. One of the short sharp pins 
fixed on the tympan of a press so as to 
perforate the sheet and serve to make 
register 1083. b. Short for p.-plate 1683. 

1. fig. To put too fine a p. upon, to express with 
unnecessary delicacy. b. Phr. To come to points, 
to begin fighting (with swords). 2. d. A little bay 
with black points 1872. 3. d. Also, a socket con- 
nected by wiring to a source of electricity from 
which current can be obtained 1927. 

II. 1. A tagged lace or cord, for attaching 
the hose to the doublet, lacing a bodice, etc. ; 
often used as a type of something of small 
value (esp. blue p.) Now arch. or Hist. late 
ME. 2. Naut. One of the short pieces of flat 
braided cord attached near the lower edge of 
a sail for tying up a reef 1769. 3, A short 
buckling strap 1875. III. Each of the 
equidistant points on the circumference of 
the mariner’s compass, indicated by one of 
the thirty-two rays drawn from the centre; 
also transf. the angular interval between 
two successive points (one-eighth of a right 
angle, or 11° 15’). Hence, any (correspond- 
ing) point of the horizon. (In ordinary use, 
usu. p. of the compass.) 1500. IV. a. The 
salient feature of a story, discourse, epi- 
gram, joke, etc.; effective or telling part. 
Also, a witty or ingenious turn of thought. 
1728. b. That quality in speech or writing 
which arrests attention 1643. 

IV.a. The p. and cream of the joke DICKENS. 

V. Cricket. The position of the fieldsman 
who is stationed more or less in a line with 
the popping-crease, a short distance on the 
off-side of the batsman (orig. close to the 
point of the bat); transf. the fieldsman him- 
Self 1833. b. In Lacrosse, The position of 
the player who stands a short distance in 
front of the goalkeeper, or the player himself; 
in Baseball, The positions occupied by the 
piteher and catcher 1868. 

C. Noun of action of French or English 
origin. t1. A feat; esp. a feat of arms, a deed 
of valour, an exploit; also, an encounter, 
skirmish. [OFr. pointe.] 1602. 2. Falconry. 
Of a hawk: The action of rising vertically in 
the air; esp. in phr. to make (her) p. 1051. 3. 
Of a pointer or setter: The act of pointing 
(see POINT v. IV. 3). Usu. in phr. to make, 
come to a p. Also fig. 1771. 4. The act of 
pointing 1831. 5. An indication; a hint, 
suggestion, direction 1882. 6. Arch. An 
amount or degree of pointedness; in phr. 
of the third (or fourth) p., tr. It. di terzo (or 
quarto) acuto 1703. 

l. Points of war, warlike exercises. 4. Phr. 
Bread or potatoes and p. (joc.), bread or potatoes 
only to eat, and the relish, such as bacon, fish, 
etc., merely to p. or look at. 5. Supposing that he 
ENS have given Solomon points about women 

Phrases and Combs. (chiefly from A.). *With 
preps. At p. [— Fr. à point.] ta. Aptly, con- 
veniently. fb. (Also at a p.) In readiness. c. At 
(the) p. to (with inf), ready to, just about to 
(arch.). td. At a p., agreed; decided, resolved. 
e. At all points, in every part, in every respect. 
(Usu. with armed.) f. At the p. of, on the verge of, 
just about to do 5 TAt the p. of day 
los au point du jour], at daybreak. From p. to p. 

OFr. de point en point.] From one p. or detail to 
another, in every icular, in detail (Obs. or 
arch.). In p. ta. In order. b. predic. (Cf. Fr. 
à point = à propos.) Apposite; appropriate. c. In 
P. of, in the matter of; as regards. In p. of fact, 
see FACT 5. On or upon the p. of. [Fr. sur le point 
de.] On the very verge of, just about to do 
something. Formerly in reference to a specified 
time or number: Very near, close upon. To p. a. 
To the smallest "detail: exactly, completely 
(arch.). b. To the p., apposite, apt, pertinent. 
With other sbs. P. of honour [Fr. point d'hon- 
neur]. A matter regarded as vitally affecti 
one’s honour. Hence, the obligation to deman 
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satisfaction (esp. by a duel) for a wrong or insult, 
Point-to-point, a. (Made, reckoned, étc.) from. 
one point or place to another in a direct line; 
chiefly of a cross-country race; hence elipt. as sb. 
a cross-country race, a steeple-chase. P. of view 
[Fr. point de vue]. The position from which any- 
thing is viewed or seen, or from which a picture is 
taken; also, the position or aspect in which any- 
thing is seen or regarded. 

attrib. and Comb. 1. General: as p.-hole (Printing), 
-8ystem, etc. In Phonetics, used to describe a con- 
sonant articulated with the point of the tongue, as 
ba also in comb. as p.-side (as }), p.-teeth (as 5) 
adjs. 

2. Special: p.-bar, in the Jacquard apparatus, 
one of the needles governing the warp-threads, by 
the motion of which the pattern is produced; 
-constable, a constable on point-duty ; -handle, 
-lever, the lever by which à p. or railway-switch 
is moved; -net, simple p. lace; -paper, pricked 
paper for making, copying, or transferring designs; 
-plate (Printing), the adjustable plate carrying 
the points; -policeman = p.-consiable. 

Point (pween), sb.“ 1645. The French for 
Port sb.“ A., occurring in phrases used in 
English, as p. d'appui, point of support, ful- 
erum; p. d'arrêt, p. saillant (Geom.): see quote. 
b. esp. In names of kinds of lace, as (from the 
real or supposed place of manufacture) p. 
d' Alencon, p. d' Espagne, p. de Venise; also of 
various stitches in lace and embroidery. 

A p. d'arrét is a point at which a single branch of 
a curve suddenly stops. A p. saillant is a point at 
which two branches of a curve meet and stop 
without having a common tangent 1871. 

Point (point) v.' ME. [Partly - (O) Er. 
pointer, f. point, pointe Pow sb.', partly 
= PorNT sh. ] I. tl. trans. To prick; to pierce, 
puncture ~1570, 12. To mark with, or in- 
dicate by, pricks or dots; to jot down, note, 
write, describe —1669. 3. To insert the proper 
points or stops in (writing); to make the 
proper pauses in (something read or spoken); 
to punctuate. Also absol, Now rare. late ME. 
b. To mark (the Psalms, ete.) for chanting, 
by means of points 1004. c. To insert the 
vowel (and other) points in the writing of 
Hebrew, etc.; also, in shorthand 1631. d. To 
mark off (figures) into groups by dots or 
points; esp. to mark off the decimal fraction 
from the integral part 1700. 

3. When sentences be euill pointed, and the sence 
thereby depraued 1551. 

II. 1. To furnish with a point or points; to 
work to a point, to sharpen. Also fig. ME. 
2. fig. To give point to (words, action, ete.) 
1704. $3. To fasten or lace with tagged 
points or laces; to adorn with such points 
1598. 

1. Phr. To p.a cable or rope, to taper off the ends, 
and finish them neatly and securely. 2. To p. 4 
morale, or adorn a tale JOHNSON. — . ic 

III. 1. +To work or deepen with a poin 
or graving-tool 1002. 2. a. Building. ae 
fill in the lines of joints of (brickwork) with 
mortar or cement, smoothed with the point o! 
the trowel. late ME. b. Gardening. T 
prick in (manure, etc.) to a slight depth wita 
the point of the spade; also, to turn 1 
(the surface of the soil) in this way; to pri i 
over 1828. c. Naut. To insert the point 5 
(a mast or spar) through an eye or ring wale 
secures its foot; to thread 1882. IV. 1. 55 
To indicate position or direction by or ar 19 
extending the finger; to direct attention REA 
at something in this way 1470. b. 7295 
direct the mind or thought in a cer ‘i 
direction; to indicate, hint al, allude r 
late ME. 2. trans. To indicate the 5281101 
direction of (something); to direct 9171480 
to, show. Now almost always p. out a 
3. Of a dog: To indicate the presence fay 
position of (game) by standing 717 5 
looking towards it. trans. and intr. 171 HUS 
trans. To direct (the finger, a weapon, his 
at; to direct (a person, his attention, 510 oF 
course) to; to turn (the eyes or mind) po 
upon 1547. 5. intr. Of a line, etc.: To bl 10 
situated with its point or length direc! aed 
or towards something; to have & Lire 05 
direction; also, of a house, etc., to 100 ot 
face 1678. b. To aim af, have & motore) 
tendency towards or to (also with inf.) 1108. 
16. To project or stick out in a point head: 
7. Of an abscess: To form a point or hit | 
to come to a head 1876. 8. trans. To 5015 
(a man) in Backgammon, etc., on & P 
1680. 
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1. He shewed hym, point; with his 
man with a bottle Nose 1958. b. ubl 
pointed to the probability of a French protector- 
ate being proclaimed 1886. 2. He pointed out that 
there were certain formalities to be observed 
1907. 3. Young pointers will p. birds’ nests in 
hedges or trees JEFFERIES. 4. The fixed Figure for 
the time of Scorne To p. his slow, and mouing 
finger at SHAKS. 5. b. Our ships endeavouring to 
form a junction, the Enemy pointing to separate 
us NELSON. 

Point, v. 1440. [Aphetic f. APPOINT v.] 
1. trans. To fix (a time or place); to prescribe, 
ordain, decree; to nominate (a person) fo an 
office —1711. 2. To equip, furnish, fit up 
1514. 

Point-blank (point ble-nk), a., sb., and 
adv. 1571. [app. f. POINT v. + BLANK the 
white spot in the centre of a target, = Fr. 
blanc.] A. adj. 1. That points or aims 
Straight at the mark, esp. in shooting 
horizontally; hence, aimed or fired horizon- 
tally; level, direct, straight 1591. 2, Straight- 
forward, direct, plain, flat“, blunt 1656. 

1. Phr. P. shot, fire, firing, trajectory. P. dis- 
lance, range, reach, the distance within which a 
Hen may be fired horizontally at a mark; the 

istance the shot is carried before it ps 
appreciably below the horizontal plane of the 
pore, 2. A p. refusal to go into the division lobbies 

B. sb. 1. = P. range or distance: see A. 1. 
775 fig. 1571. 12. A p. shooting or shot 
1781. 

1. fig, Within point-blanke of our Iurisdiction 
Regall SHAKS. 

C. adv. 1. With a direct aim; esp. in a hori- 
zontal line 1594. 2. Directly, straight (in 
space) 1607. b. fig. Directly, exactly (in 
purport or effeot). Now rare or Obs. 1621. 
3. fig. Of a statement, question etoc.: a. 
Without qualification or circumlocution; 
directly, flatly 1027. b. Straight away, 
offhand 1679. 

2. b. So p. against the common sentiment 1704. 
3. a. Origen point blanck denies the charge 1672. 
b. Called upon to deliver his judgement point- 
blank 1887. 

Point-devi-ce, phr., a., adv. [orig. in late 
ME. phrase at point devis, app. repr. an OFT. 
or AFr, phrase *à point devis arranged 
properly or to perfection. A. phr. tAt 
point device, at or to the point of perfection, 
perfectly; precisely. late ME. only. B. adj. 
Perfectly correct; neat or nice in the ex- 
treme; extremely precise or scrupulous. 
Obs. or arch. 1526, 

You are rather point deuice in your accoustre- 
ments SHAKS, Thus he grew up, in Logic p. 
Loner, 

C. adv, Completely, perfectly, to perfection; 
in every point; = A. arch. 1500. 

Poi-nt-du:ty, 1888. The duty of a police 
constable stationed at a particular point in a 
thoroughfare, to regulate traffic. 

Pointed (pointed), ppl. a. ME. If. POINT 
v. and sb.! + -ED.] In various senses of the 
verb; spec. 1. Having a point or points; taper- 
ing to or ending in a point. b. Arch. In p. 
arch, an arch with a pointed crown; hence 
applied to the style of architecture having 
this feature; cf. GorHIO A. 3 b. 1750. 2. fig. 
Piercing, cutting, stinging, pungent, ‘sharp’; 
having point 1665, 3. Directed, aimed; fig. 
marked, emphasized, clearly defined, made 
DU 1578. b. Exact to a point; precise 

1. I saw a row of p. rocks at some distance below 
me TYNDALL, 2. The most p. thing to say about a 
erson is that he ‘means well’ 1897. 3. His atten- 
ion,. .is so p., that it always confuses me 1778. 
Hence Poi-nted-ly adv., -ness. 

Pointel (poi-ntél). Now rare. ME. L- OFT. 
pointel point of a spear, dim. of pointe; see 
Porn? sb. 1, -EL.] 1. A small pointed instru- 
ment; a stylus, a pencil. Obs. exc. Hist. 2. 
The pistil or style of a flower; formerly also 
applied to a stamen. Now rare or Obs. 1597. 
13. A slender style-like organ on the body of 
2 as the 'horn' of a snail, ete. 

2. White flowers with yellow pointels in the 
middle 1597. 

Pointer (pointoi. 1621. [f. POINT v) + 
~ER*.] One who or that which points; spec. 
1. A rod used to point to what is delineated 
Or written on à map, blackboard, etc. 1058. 
b. The index-hand of a clock, balance, ete. 
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1667. 2, A dog of a breed nearly allied to the 
true hounds, used by sportsmen to point at 
game, esp. birds; on scenting which the dog 
stands rigidly, with muzzle stretched to- 
wards the game, and usu. one foot raised 
1717. 3. pl. The two stars « and y in the 
Great Bear, a straight line through which 
points nearly to the pole star 1574. 4. Naut. 
(pl.) Timbers sometimes fixed diagonally 
across the hold, to support the beams 1769. 
5. collog. A hint 1890. 

Pointillism (pwzrrtilizzm). Also |-isme. 
1901. |- Fr. pointillisme, f. pointiller mark 
with dots, f. pointille — It. puntiglio, 
dim. of punto point; see PUNOTILIO, -I8M.] A 
method invented by French impressionist 
painters, of producing luminous effects by 
crowding a surface with small spots of 
various colours, which are blended by the 
eye. So Pointillist, an artist who follows 
this style; also atirib. 1893. 

Pointing (pointin), vbl. sb. late ME. If. 
POINT v. + Ndl.] The action of POINT v.“, 
or its result. spec. 1. The insertion of stops; 
punctuation 1440. b. In Semitic langs., the 
insertion of vowel points 1659. 2. The re- 
moval of points from grain in preparing it 
for the mill 1879. 3. The filling up with 
special strong mortar of the exterior face of 
the joints in brickwork; concr. the protective 
facing thus given to the joints 1483. 4, The 
action of indicating or directing, as with the 
finger or the point of anything; also fig. a 
prompting; a hint in words 1553. b. Of a 
yacht, etc.: The action of sailing with its 
prow close to the wind 1899. 5. The dis- 
position of the points on a railway 1902. 

Comb. tp.-stock, a person pointed at; an object. 
of scorn, derision, or ridicule. 

Poi nt- la ce. 1672. [f. POINT sb.' A. VI. 
+ LACE sb. 5.] Lace made with the needle on 
a parchment pattern, as dist. from that made 
with bones or bobbins on a pillow. Also 
altrib. 

Pointless (porntlés, a. ME. (f. PorwT 
8b.“ + -LESS.] 1. Without a point; blunt. 
2. Without point; ineffective, meaningless 
1726. 3. Of à competitor, side: Not having 
scored a point. Of a game, etc.: In which no 
point is scored. 1876. 

1. A poincteless sword 1548, 2. 
A p. draw 1892. Hence Poi-ntless-ly adv., -ness. 

Pointlet (poi-ntlét). 1866. [f. as prec. + 
-LET.] A small point. So Poi-ntleted a. Bot. 
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terminating in a small point; apiculate 
1839. 
Pointrel (poi-ntrél). rare. 1688. [dim. of 


PorNT sb. B; see -REL.] a. = POINTEL 1. b. 
The pointed extremity of the lobe of a leaf. 

Pointsman (poi-ntsmén). 1849. f. POINT 
sb. + MAN sb.] 1. A man who has charge of 
the points on a railway. 2. A police-con- 
stable stationed on point-duty 1883. 

Poise (poiz, sb. late ME. [- OFr. pois 
(mod. poids), earlier peís (whence PEISE sb.) 
i= Rom. *pesum, for L. pensum weight, subst. 
use of n. of pa. pple. of pendere weigh, rel. to 
pendére (see PENDENT).] I, Weight. tl. The 
quality of being heavy; weight. Also in 
semi-concr, sense. 1665. Tb. fig. Gravity; 
burden; burdensomeness —1752. 12. Definite 
weight; the amount that a thing weighs 
-1706. tb. A standard of weight —1614. 13. 
A weight; e.g. a weight of a clock —1088. b. 
fig. Something that acts like a weight; a 
bias; one of the halteres of a fly. Now rare or 
Obs. 1615. t4. Forcible impact, as of a heavy 
body; momentum; a heavy blow or fall 


—1606. 

3. b. Such a hint was likely enough to give an ad- 
verse p. to Gwendolen's own thought GEO. 
EIIO r. 4. Tr. & Cr. I. tii. 207. 

II. Equality of weight, balance. 1. Equal 
or even p.: The condition of being equally 
weighted on both sides; balance, equilibrium. 
lit. and fig. 1555. 2. Hence absol.: Balance, 
equilibrium, stability 1711. b. Carriage (of 
the body, head, etc.) 1770. c. A balanced 
condition; a pause between two periods of 
motion or change 1807. d. Balanced con- 
dition; state of indecision; suspense 1713. 

1. And that demands a mind in equal poize 
YovNo. 2. d. The event was long on the p. 1787. 

Poise (poiz), v. late ME. [- OFr. pois- 
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(earlier peis-, whence PEISE v.), tonic stem of 
(O)Fr. peser Rom. *pesare, for L. pensare, 
frequent. of pendere (see prec.).] TI. trans. 
(or intr. with compl.) = PEISE v. 5. —1587. 12. 

= PRISE v. 1, 1 b. —1095. 3. fig. = PEISE t. 2. 
Now rare. 1483. +4. To add weight to; to 
load, burden; to weigh down, oppress; to 
incline or sway as by weight. lit. and fig. 
1711. tb. To steady or render stable, as by 
adding weight; to ballast 1710. 5. To place 
or keep in equilibrium; to balance. lit. and 
fig. 1639. b. To weigh or balance (one thing 
with or against another, or two things against 
each other); to bring into mutual equilibrium; 
to equalize. Usu. fig. Now rare. 1592. fe. 
To be of equal weight with (usu. fig.); to 
counterbalance; to match —1742. 6. To hold 
or carry in equilibrium; to carry steadily or 
evenly 1598. 7. intr. for refl. To be balanced; 
to hang supported or suspended 1847. : 

3. A thousand resolutions. . weighed, poised, and 
perpended STERNE. 4. When a man is biassed and 

oised by his heart to a thing 1677, b. That 

obriety of Thought which poises the Heart 

STEELE. 5. Where Earth now rests Upon her 
center pois'd MIL, 6. Their favourite mode of 
carrying things is to p. them on the top of the 
head 1870. 7. A butterfly..Poising in sunshine 
Gro. ELIOT. Hence Poi'ser, that which poises or 
balances; an organ used for balancing; spec. in 
Entom., each of the pair of appendages which 
replace the hind wings in dipterous insects; see 
HALTERES 2, 

Poison (poiz'n) sb. (a.) [ME. puison, 
poison — OFr. puison, (also mod.) poison (in 
OFr. magic potion) :- L. potio, potion- 
Poriox.] fl. A potion —1579. 2. Any sub- 
stance which, when introduced into or 
absorbed by a living organism, destroys 
life or injures health; pop. applied to a sub- 
stance which destroys life by rapid action, 
and when taken in a small quantity. late 
ME. 3. fig. Any baneful principle, doctrine, 
or influence; any baneful element taken in 
from without 1470. 

2. They hate each other like p. 1907, Slow p., 
a drug or agent having a cumulative deleterious 
effect when taken for a length of time. 3. The 
poyson of seditious doctrines HOBBES, 

aitrib. and Comb., as p.-fang, -gland, -sae; p.- 
cup, (a) a cup containing p.; (b) a cup, etc., re- 
puted to break on p. being poured into it; -gas, 
gas liberated from cylinders, a burst shell, ete., 
for the purpose of poisoning or asphyxiating 
enemy forces; ring, a ring by which p. was com- 
municated in the grasp of the hand. b. esp. in 
names of plants having poisonous qualities: 
p.-ash, -dogwood, -elder = p.-sumac; -hem- 
lock, U.S. the common hemlock, Conium 
maculatum; -ivy, a trailing or climbing species 
of sumac, Rhus toxicodendron, of N. America, 
having trifoliolate leaves, and producing poison- 
ous effects when touched; -nut, (a) the violently 
poisonous seed of Tanghinia venenifera (N.O. 
Apocynacee), used by the natives of Madagascar 
in trial by ordeal, also the tree; (% = NUX 
VOMICA; -oak, the low-growing variety of Rhus 
toxicodendron (see poison-ivy); also the allied R. 
diversiloba of Pacific N. America; -sumac, 
Rhus venenata, a tall N. American shrub with 
pinnate leaves, also called p.-ash and p.-elder, and 
having properties resembling those of the allied 
p.-ivy; -tree, applied to various trees having 
poisonous properties. 

+B. adj. Poisonous, poisoned —1822. 

With what p., deadly, and venomous hate hateth 
a man his enemy TINDALE. Hence [Poi'sonsome 
a. poisonous 1688. 

Poison (poi-z'n), v. ME. I- OFr. poisonner 
give to drink, f. poison; see prec.) 1. trans. 
To administer poison to; to kill or injure by 
means of poison, poisonous gases, etc. b. To 
produce morbid effects in (the blood, a 
wound, ete.) by impregnation or infusion of 
poison, ptomaine, etc. 1605. 2. To infect (air, 
water, etc.) with poison; to charge or smear 
(a weapon) with poison. late ME. 3. fig. To 
corrupt, pervert morally, to influence 
perversely. late ME. b. To prove destruc- 
tive or fatal to (an action, state, etc.) 1605. 4. 
transf. To render (a thing) foul and unfit for 
its purpose by some noxious addition or 
application 1500. 

1. The Pope hireth men to poyson other 1560, 
b. Tooth that poysons if it bite SHAKS. The bite of 
some insects may p. the blood 1907. 2. Poison- 
ing the points of their arrows 1851. 3. Another 
voice. ever ready to p. the royal mind 1868. b. 
A word of bitterness to p. the pleasure 1894, 4. 
The land will be poisoned with noxious roots and 
plants 1816. Hence Pol-sonable a. poisonous; 
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capable of being poisoned. Poi-soner, one who 
or that which poisons (lit. and fig.). 

Poisoning (poiz'nip) vbl. sb. late ME. 
[-1NG'.] The action of the verb Polson. b. 
As the second element in combs. with words 
denoting (a) the agent or medium, as beer-, 
food-, phosphorus-p., (b) the object, as blood- 
poisoning, applied to diseases caused by the 
introduction into the blood of decomposing 
organic matter; toxemia. 

Poisonous (poiz'nos) a. 1565. [f. PoIsoN 
sb. + -0U8.] 1. Containing or of the nature of, 
having the properties of, a poison; venomous. 
2. fig. Morally destructive or corrupting; 
malevolent, malignant. Also with of. 1586. 

2. The falsehood of their p. lips SHELLEY. Poi 
sonous-ly adv., -ness. 

Poisonwood. 1716. a. Name for certain 
poisonous species of Rhus, as R. venenata, 
and R. metopium. b, Sebastiana lucida (N. O. 
Euphorbiacee), of the W. Indies. 

Poissarde (pwasard). 1790. [Fr., fem. of 
tpoissard pickpocket, rogue, f. poiz pitch + 
"ARD (because things ‘stick to his fingers’); 
also a fishwife (by association with poisson).) 
A Frenchwoman of the lowest class, esp. one 
of the Parisian market-women, who led 
riots during the first revolution. b. A 
French fishwife 1818. 

Poitrel (poitrél Now Hist. and arch. 
1480. [- OFr. poitral, earlier peitral (whence 
PEITREL) - L. pectorale PEOTORAL.] A piece 
of armour to protect the breast of a horse. 
b. A breast-plate; a stiff stomacher 1607. 

\Poivrade (pwavrad). 1699. (Fr., f. 
Poivre pepper; see -ADE.] Pepper-sauce. 
Poke (põ"k), sb.' Now chiefly dial. ME. 
[= ONFr. poque, poke (cf. AL. poca XII), var. 
of (O)Fr. poche; see PovOH, Poach v. 
1, A bag; a small sack; applied usu. to a bag 
smaller than a sack. Now chiefly dial. b. 
A pocket worn on the person. Obs. or arch. 
1000. 2. A morbid bag-like swelling on the 
neck. fa. Goitre, also called Bavarian 
p. 1078. b. In sheep, a bag growing under 
the jaws, symptomatic of the rot; hence, the 
disease marked by this 1798. 3, The stomach 
of a fish. collog. or dial, 1773. 

1. Phr. To buy a pig in a p.: see PIG sb.) b. 
‘Then he drew a fiait from his poake SHAKS, 

Poke, sb.* 1770. [prob. f. POKE v.] 1. 
A projecting brim or front of a woman's bon- 
net or hat. 2, Short for POKE-BONNET 1815. 

Poke, b. 1790. [f. POKE v.] I. An act 
of poking; a thrust, push, nudge. 2. A con- 
trivance fastened upon cattle, pigs, ete., 
to prevent them from breaking through 
fences 1828. 3. U.S. collog. A lazy person; 
a dawdler 1860. 

Poke, sb.‘ IN. Amer. Indian; in sense 1 
app. = Ni t puck smoke; in sense 2 
app. shortened f. PocAN.] 11. Some plant 
smoked by the N. Amer. Indians, hence 
called Indian tobacco 1865. 2, a. A name for 
American species of Phytolacca, esp. P. de- 
candra, Virginian Poke, Poke-berry, Poke- 
weed. b, Indian P., the Green Hellebore or 
N enirn 8 vim 

'omb.: p. — „the blac! of Phytolacca 
decandra, also. the plant (2a); 127008, (a) the white 
hellebore of N. America, Veratrum viride (2 b), 
feels nak (b) the root of poke-weed, Phyto- 
a). 


Poke (põik), v.' late ME. [- (M)LG., 
(M)Du. poken (whence perh. OFr. poquer 
thrust out) of unkn. origin.) 1. trans. To 
thrust or push (anything) with one's hand 
or arm, the point of a stick, or the like. 
b. To shut up or confine in a poky place 
(collog.) 1860. c. To make, find out, stir up, by 
poking 1646. 2. fig. To urge, incite, stir up, 
excite, irritate. Now rare or Obs. late ME. 
13. To crimp (a ruff) with a poking-stick. 
Also absol. —1636. 4. intr. or absol. To make 
a thrust or thrusts with a stick, the nose, ete. 
1608. 5. trans. To thrust forward (the 
finger, head, nose, etc.); esp. to thrust 
obtrusively 1700. 6. intr. a. To poke one's 
nose, go prying into corners or looking about 
one; fig. to make curious investigation 1715. 
b. To potter 1796. 7. trans. To p. the head, 
and absol. fo p.; to carry the head thrust 
forward; to stoop 1811. 

1. Aleyn the clerk..He poked John and seyde 
slepestow CHAUCER. To p. through, to thrust 
through (with a weapon). b. To be poked up in a 
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town 1864. c. Children who p. a hole in a drum 
1823. 4. To go anne at the fire 1784. 5, To p. 
fun (at), to assail with jest, banter, or ridicule, 
esp. in a sly or indirect manner. 6. a. Having a 
lawyer to p. and pry into his accounts 1888. b. 
I should enjoy poking about a bit 1877. 7. 4 
quarter's d would be well bestowed on the 
EEG lady, as she certainly poked most terribly 
1 


Poke, v.“ 1828. If. POKE sb.“ 2.) trans. 
To put à poke on (an ox, etc.). 

Po-ke-bo-nnet. 1820. [f. POKE sb.“ + 
BONNET.] A bonnet with a projecting brim; 
spec. one of this shape worn in the early 19th 
c. b. Applied to the form of bonnet worn by 
Quakeresses, and later to that of Salvation 
Army women, etc.; hence, to the wearers of 
such 1848, 

Po'ke-pu:dding. Also (Sc.) pock-. 1552. 
[f. POKE sb.! + PUDDING.] 1. A pudding 
made in a bag. Now Sc. and dial. 2. Sc. 
Applied contempt. to a corpulent or glutton- 
ous person; a designation in Scotland for an 
Englishman. Now joc, 1730. 3. A local name 
forthe Long-tailed Titmouse 1850. 

Poker (pó"ko1) sb. 1534. [f. POKE v.' + 
-ER'.] 1. A stiff metal rod with a handle; 
used for poking or stirring a fire. b. fig. A 
person with a rigid stiff carriage or manner 
1812. 12. = Poking-stick; see POKING vbl. sb. 
2. 1600. 3. tranaf. a. joc. The staff carried by 
a verger, bedel, etc. 1844. b. Univ. slang. 
One of the bedels at Oxford and Cambridge, 
who carry staves or maces (‘pokers’) before 
the Vice-Chancellor 1841. 4. Red-hot p., pop. 
name of a species of S. African liliaceous 
plants, bearing spikes of scarlet or yellow 
flowers; called also FLAME-flower 1884. 5. 
The implement with which poker-work is 
done; hence, short for POKER-WORK. Also 
attrib. 1827. 6. A person who pokes 1608. 

Phr. By the holy p., à humorous asseveration, of 

origin and uncertain meaning. 

Comb.: p.-bearer, a (University) bedel; 
ing, -painting = POKER-WORK; -picture, a 
picture made by poker-work. Hence Po-kei 
a. inclined to be ‘stiff as a p.“, esp. in manner. 

Poker (pó*:ko1), b.? Now U.S. collod. 1598. 
[perh. from Norse; corresp. to Da. pokker, 
Swed. pocker the devil. Cf. also PUCK.) A 
Hobsabln, bugbear, demon. Old P., the 

evil. 

As if old p. was coming to take them away H. 
WALPOLE, Hence Po'kerish a.* (U.S, a) 
ghostly, uncanny. 

Poker (pó*kou), sb.* Chiefly U.S. 1848. 
lorig. U.S., of doubtful origin, but cf. G. 
poch(spiel) ‘bragging game’, f. pochen brag, 
perh. cogn. with Poke v.] An American 
card game, à variety of BRAG, played by two 
or more persons, each of whom, if not bluffed 
into declaring his hand, bets on the value of 
it, the player with the highest combination 
of cards winning the pool. 

Comb.: p.-face, an inscrutable face, not easily 
betraying emotion; hence applied colog. to a 
person with such a face; p.-faced, a. 

Poker, sb.“, a kind of duck; see POCHARD. 

Poker (pd. Ken, v. 1787. [f. POKER sb.!] 
l. trans. a, To poke, stir, or strike with a 
poker. b. P. up: to make as stiff as a poker. 
nonce-uses. 2, To draw in or adorn with 
pokerwork 1897. 

Po:ker-work. 1813. [f. POKER sb.' + 
Work sb.] Ornamental work produced by 
burning a design on the surface of white 
wood, leather, etc. with a heated pointed 
implement. 

Poking (po-. Kin), vbl. sb. 1582. [f. PoKE 
v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of POKE v. Also 
attrib. 2. Po-king-stick (-iron. A rod 
used for stiffening the plaits of ruffs; orig. of 
wood or bone, later of steel so as to be applied 
hot. Hist. 1592. 

2. Pins, and poaking-stickes of steele SHAKS. 

Poking (pó*kin) ppl. a. 1769. [f. POKE 
v. + -ING*] 1. Projecting, thrust forward; 
aer of the head 1799. 2. = Poxx d. la, b. 


2. Some p. little country-curacy KINGSLEY. 
Poky (pó"ki) a.“ 1849. [f. POKE v. + 
..] I. a. Of a person or his work: Pottering, 
peddling; hence petty, mean 1856. b. Of a 
place: Petty in size or accommodation; 
confined, mean, shabby 1849. c. Of dress, 
etc.: Shabby, dowdy 1854. 2. Cricket. 
Inclined to poke in batting 1801. 
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Poky, a. and sb. rare. 1861. If. Poke 
$b. + .] In full p. bonnet = Pogg- 
BONNET. 

Polacca (pole xa, |pola-kka). 1813, It., 
subst. use of fem. of polacco Polish, f. G. Po- 
lack; see next. ] A Polish dance, a polonaise; 
also, the music for it. 

Polack (pd“lik), sb. (a.) 1599. [- Fr, 
Polaque, G. Polack — Pol. Polak.) A Pole. 
B. adj. Polish. CARLYLE. 

Polacre (poli-ke1), polacca* (pole. Kü). 
1625, [- Fr. polacre, polaque, It. polacra, 
polacca = Sp., Pg.. polacra (whence Du, 
polaak, G. polack(e, polacker); see prec.) 
A three-masted merchant vessel of the 
Mediterranean, usu. without either top- 
mast or top-gallant-mast. Also attrib. 

Poland (pd"-lind). 1504. [f. Pork 8b.“ + 
LAND sb.) A country of E. Europe; hence 
short for P. oats or wheat, P. fowl. 

Comb.: P. fowl, one of a breed of domestic 
fowls, having black plumage and a white topknot; 
P. wheat, white cone wheat (Triticum polonicum). 
Ly Po'lander, a Pole (obs.); also a Poland 

fowl. 

Polar (pó*-lüa), a. (sb.) 1551. E- Fr. polaire 
or mod.L. polaris (in med. L. — heavenly); 
See POLE sb., -AR'.] 1. Astron. and Geog. Of 
or pertaining to the poles of the celestial 
sphere or of the eartb; situated near or con- 
nected with either pole. 2. Magn. Having 
polarity; of or pertaining to a magnetic pole 
or poles (see POLE sb.* 5); magnetic 1692. 3. 
Electr. Pertaining to the poles of a voltaic 
battery; having positive and negative 
electricity 1836. 4. Physics. a. Of forces: 
Acting in two opposite directions. (Also in 
fig. uses.) 1809. b. Of molecules: Regularly or 
symmetrically arranged in a definite direction 
(as though under the action of a magnetic 
force) 1850. 5. Biol. Of or pertaining to the 
poles of a nerve-cell, an ovum, etc. (See 
PoLE sb.* 7.) 1878. 6. Geom. Relating or 
referred to a pole (see POLE sb.“ 8); spec. 
Reciprocal to a pole; of the nature of a polar 
(see B.) 1816. 7, fig. a. Analogous to the pole 
of the earth, or to the pole-star; of or per- 
taining to a central or directive principle 
1799. b. Directly opposite in character, 
action, or tendency 1832. 

1. P. Winds Miur. Cold as P. Ice 1711. P. bear, 
the white bear, Ursus maritimus. P. circle, each 
of the circles parallel to the equator at the dis- 
tance of 23° 28' from either pole, bounding the 
Arctic and Antarctic zones. P. dial, a dial having 
its gnomon in the plane of the earth’s axis. P. 
distance, the angular distance of any point on a 
sphere from the nearer pole; the complement of 
declination or latitude, P. hare, the white hare, 
Lepus arcticus. P. lights, the aurora borealis or 
australis. P. projection: see PROJHOTION. P. star, 
the POLE-STAR; also fig. = guiding-star, guide, 
cynosure. 6. F. co-ordinates: see CO-ORDINATE 8b, 
5 1 an equation in p. co-ordinates, 
and carri, 

CARLYLE. 

B. sb. Geom. A curve related in a particular 
way to a given eurve and a fixed point 
called the pole; in conic sections, the straight 
line joining the points at which tangents 
from the fixed point touch the curve 1848. 

Polari- (pole-ri), comb. form. of mod.L. 
polaris polar. 


over men; whose movements were P., 
..those of the world along with them 


tPo-larily, adv. If. POLARY a. + IX.] 
Magnetically. Sm T. BROWNE. 
Polarimeter (pd¥liri-mitea). 1864. . 


POLARI- + -METER.] A form of polariscope 
for measuring the amount of rotation of 
the plane of polarization, or the amount of 
polarized light in a beam. Hence Polari- 
me‘tric a. Polari-metry, the art or 2 0 1 
of measuring or analysing the polarization of 
light. 85 
Polaris (polé*-ris), 1907. Astron. Sho! 
for mod.L. stella polaris = Polar star, POLE- 
STAR. a 
Polariscope (polærisko"p). 1842. . 
POLARI- + -SCOPE.] An instrument for show- 
ing the polarization of light, or viewing 
objects in polarized light. Also attrib. Hence 
Polarisco-pic a. of or pertaining to, made, 
obtained, or viewed by, a p. Polari-scopy» 
the art of using a p. E 
Polarity (polærīti). 1646. [f. PO 
zm, rel, polity (1613) — AL. politas amd 
1. Magnetism. The quality or property 
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possessed by certain bodies, as a lodestone or 
magnetized bar, of turning (when free to 
move) so as to point with their two extremi- 
ties to the two (magnetic) poles of the earth; 
the quality of being polar, or possessing 
magnetic poles. 2. Hence gen. A property of 
matter or force, analogous or compared to 
that of a magnet or magnetism. a. The 
disposition of a body or an elementary 
molecule to place its mathematical axis in a 
particular direction 1674. b. The possession 
of two points called poles having contrary 
qualities or tendencies 1818. c. Tendency to 
develop in two opposite directions in space, 
time, serial arrangement, etc. 1848. 3. 
Electr. The relation of a body to the poles or 
electrodes of an electric circuit; the electrical 
condition of a body as positive or negative 
1849. 4. Optics. The quality of light which 
admits of its polarization; hence, the con- 
dition of being polarized. (An inaccurate 
use.) 1861. 5. fig. a. (from 1.) Direction (of 
thought, feeling) towards a single point; 
tendency or trend in a certain direction 1767. 
b. (from 2 b.) Possession or exhibition of 
twoopposite orcontrasted aspects, principles, 
or tendencies 1802. 

2. b. P., or action and reaction, we meet in eve 
part of nature EMERSON. 5. a. This p. of mind, 
this intellectual magnetism towards universal 
truth, has always been a characteristic of the 
greatest minds 1834. 

Polarization (pó"lároize*-fon). 1812. [In 
sense 1 — Fr, polarisation. In later uses n. 
of action from the vb.] I. A modification of. 
the condition of light or radiant heat, where- 
by the ray exhibits different properties on 
different sides, so that opposite sides are 
alike, while the maximum difference is 
between two sides at right angles to each 
other; the production of this condition, the 
action of polarizing. 

Angle of p. = polarizing angle (POLARIZING vbl. 
8b.). Plane of p., the plane which contains the 
incident ray and the reflected or refracted ray 
which is polarized. 

II. 1, Electr. and Magn. a. See POLARIZE 
v. 2. 1866, b. In voltaic electricity, the pro- 
duction of an electromotive force at the 
electrodes, due to the presence of the pro- 
duets of electrolytic decomposition of the 
fluid between them, and acting in an 
opposite direction to the original current, 
thus producing an apparent increase of the 
resistance 1839. 2. The arrangement of 
molecules, eto., in a definite direction 1846. 

Polarize (pó"lüroiz), v. 1811. [In sense 1 
— Fr. polariser (Malus, 1811), f. Fr. póle POLE 
sb.* In other senses f. POLAR + k.] 1. 
Optics. (trans.) To cause the vibrations of 
light (radiant heat, ete.) to be modified in a 
particular way, so that the ray exhibits 
different properties on different sides, 
opposite sides being alike, and those at right 
angles to each other showing the maximum 
of difference, 2. Magn. and Electr. To give 
polarity to; to give opposite magnetic prop- 
erties to opposite ends of (a bar, coil, etc. 
of iron, etc,). Also intr. To acquire polarity. 
1838. b. In voltaic electricity: see POLARIZA- 
TION 2 b. 1850. 3. fig. To give an arbitrary 
direction, or a special meaning or application, 
to 1800. b, To give unity of direction to 
1868. Hence Po-larizable a. capable of being 
polarized. 

Polarizer (pó"lároizoi). 1854. [f. prec. + 
-ER'.] One who or that which polarizes; spec. 
that plate or prism in a polariscope which 
Dolarizes the incident ray of light (opp. to 
analyser). 

Polarizing (pó"lüroizin), vbl. sb. 1812. [f. 
as prec. + -ING'.] The action of POLARIZE v. 

attrib. In p. angle (Optics), that angle of incidence 
(differing for different substances) at. which the 
Mace polarization of the incident light takes 

ice, 

Polarly (póvlüili), adv. 1830. [f. POLAR a. 
+ -LY'.] In a polar direction, manner, or 
degree; with reference to poles. 

tPo-lary, a. 1559. [- mod. L. polaris, f. L. 
Dolus POLE sb.*; see -ARY*.] 1. = POLAR a. 1. 
—1658. 2. = POLAR a. 2. —1665. 

Polatouche (polützf). 1827. [Fr. — Russ. 
poletukha.| Zool. The small flying squirrel 
of Europe and N. Asia, Sciuropterus volans. 
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Poldavy (polde'-vi), poldavis (poldé'-vis). 
Now rare. 1481. [prob. orig. collect. pl. 
poldavis, for * poldavides, t. Poldavide town in 
Brittany, whence the art of making the stuff 
wasintroduced.] A coarse canvas or sacking, 
orig. woyen in Brittany, and formerly much 
used for saileloth. Also attrib. 

Polder (pd. 1004. [prob. - MDu. 
polre, (mod.) polder.] A piece of low-lying 
land reclaimed from the sea, a lake, or a 
river, from which it is protected by dikes. 
Also attrib. 

Pole (p) sb.' (Late OE. pal, corresp. to 
OFris., (M)LG. pal, MDu. pael (Du. paal), 
OHG. pfal (G. pfaM), ON. páll; Gme. - L. 
pálus stake, prop.] I. orig., A stake, without 
ref. to length or thickness; now, a long, 
slender, and more or less cylindrical piece of 
wood (rarely metal); used as a support for a 
tent, hops or other climbing plants, tele- 
graph or telephone wires, ètc., for scaffolding, 
and for other purposes. 2, spec. a. A long 
tapering wooden shaft fitted to the fore- 
carriage of a vehicle and attached to the 
yokes or collars of the draught-animals 1619. 
b. Used as a tradesman’s sign 1566. c. 
Naut. A ship's mast. Also, the upper end of a 
mast, rising above the rigging. 1669. 3. 
A pole (in sense 1) of definite length used as 
a measure; hence, a lineal measure; in 
statutory measure, = 51 yards; a PERCH, a 
Rop 1502. b. As a measure of area: A square 
rod or perch; 301 square yards 1637. 

1. Slang phr, Up the p., in great difficulties; crazy, 
'dotty'; under the influence of drink. 2. b. By a 
statute still in force, the barbers and surgeons 
were each to use a p. 1797, c. Phr. With or under 
(bare) poles, with no sail set; with furled sails. 

attrib. and Comb.: p.-bean, any climbing bean; 
cap, the insulating cap ofa telegraph pole; f-clipt 
a., hedged in by poles; -hedge = ESPALIER 1; 
-horse, a horse harnessed alongside of the p., 4 
wheeler; -lathe, a lathe in which the work is 
turned by a cord passing round it, and fastened at 
one end to the end of an elastic p., and at the 
other to a treadle; -mast, a mast formed of a 
single spar; so -masted 4.: -torpedo, a torpedo 
carried on the end ofa p., projecting from the bows 
of a vessel, a spar-torpedo; "trap, a circular steel 
trap set on the top of a post 

Pole, sb. late ME. I- L. polus end of an 
axis — Gr. módos pivot, axis. Cf. (O)Fr. 
pole, in part the source.) 1, Each of the two 
points in the celestial sphere (north p. and 
south p.) about which as fixed points the 
Stars seem to revolve; being the points at 
which the earth's axis produced meets the 
celestial sphere. Sometimes also = POLE- 
STAR. 2. Each of the extremities (north and 
south) of the axis of the earth; also of any 
rotating spherical or spheroidal body (p. of. 
revolution) 1551. 3. Geom. P. of a circle of the 
sphere: each of the two points on the surface 
of the sphere, in which the axis of that 
circle cuts the surface; as the poles of the 
ecliptic on the celestial sphere. late ME. b. 
Hence in Cryst., the point at which a 
straight line perpendicular to a face or plane 
of a crystal meets the (ideal) sphere of 
projection 1878. 4. poe. The sky, the 
heavens. Also pl. arch. or Obs. 1572. 5. 
Magn. Each of the two opposite points or 
regions on the surface of a magnet at which 
the magnetic forces are manifested 1574. 6. 
Electr. Each of the two terminal points 
(positive and negative) of an electric cell, 
battery, or machine 1802. 7. Biol. Each 
extremity of the main axis of any organ of 
more or less spherical or oval form 1834. 8. 
Geom. a. A fixed point to which other points, 
lines, etc., are referred; as, the origin of polar 
co-ordinates; the point of which a curve is a 
polar. b. The point from which a pencil of 
lines diverges. 1849. 9. fig. Each of two 
opposed or complementary principles to 
which the parts of a system or group of 
phenomena, ideas, ete., are referable 1471. 

2. Oh sleep! it is a gentle thing, Beloved from p. 
to p. COLERIDGE. We're as far apart as the Poles 
1880. 4. Stars unnumber'd gild the glowing n 
Pork. 5. Magnetic p., each of the two points in 
the polar regions of the earth where the dipping 
needle takes a vertical position. 9. The. . Nomina- 
lists and Realists. .each maintained opposite poles 
of the same truth COLERIDGE. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-cell (sense 6); 
-changer, a switch or key for reversing the 
direction of an electric current; -piece, a mass 
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of iron forming the end of an electromagnet, 
through which the lines of magnetic force are 
concentrated and directed, Hence Po-leward 
adv, towards or in the direction of the (north or 
south) p.; adj. directed or tending towards the p. 


Po'lewards adv. 

Pole (pó"], sb.* rare. 1668. [= Fr. f ole 
kind of flat fish.] A species of deep-water 
flounder, Pleuronectes (Glyptocephalus) cy- 
noglossus, Also p. dub, -flounder, -fluke. 

Pole, sb. 1533. [- G. Pole, sing. of Polen, 
in MHG. Poldn, pl. dne — Polish Poljane 
‘field-dwellers’, f. pole field.) fl. Poland 
21671. 2. A native of Poland 1656. b. A 
Poland fowl 1885. 

Pole, v. 1573. (f. POLE sb.*] 1. trans. To 
furnish with poles. 2. To attach (a horse) to 
the carriage-pole 1861. 3. To push, poke, or 
strike with a pole; to stir up, push off, with 
a pole 1753. b. To strike or pierce with a 
carriage pole 1728. 4. To propel (a boat or 
raft) with a pole. Also intr. or absol. 1774. 
5. To stir (molten metal or glass) with a 
pole of green wood, to reduce the proportion 
of oxygen in the mass 1842. 

4. intr. We poled and paddled up the river 1895. 

-pole, comb. element from Gr. -zóÀ»s à 
seller, dealer, f. zAeiv to sell, used rarely to 
designate a merchant, as in BIBLIOPOLE, ete. 

Pole-axe, poleaxe (pé"l,eks), sb, IME. 
pol(l)az, -ex — MDu. pol(l)aez, MLG. hohere, 
f. pol, polle POLL sb.! + ææ AXB; later 
assoc, with POLE sb. ] 1. A kind of axe 
formerly used as a weapon of war, a battle- 
axe; also, a short-handled form of this used 
later in naval warfare for boarding, resisting 
boarders, cutting ropes, etc. 2. A halbert 
or the like carried by the bodyguard of a 
king or great personage 1562, 3, An axe 
with a hammer at the back, used to fell or 
stun animals; a butcher's axe 1719. Hence 
Po · leaxe v. trans. to fell with a p. 

Polecat, pole-cat (pō"lkæt). [The first 
element is of unkn. origin (OFr. pole, 
poule chicken, fowl, has been suggested; 
see PULLET) the second is CAT sb.] 1. A 
small dark-brown carnivorous quadruped, 
Putorius fotidus, of the Mustelide or Weasel 
family, a native of Europe. Called also 
füchet, fitchew, foumart. b. Applied to other 
species of Putorius; also to other Mustelide, 
esp. in U.S. the skunks 1088. 2. fig. Applied 
contempt. to a vile person; a courtesan, a 
prostitute 1598. 3. attrib. 1590. 

Poleman (pó*lmün). 1838. f. POLE sb.' 
+ MAN.] A man who uses, carries, or 
fights with a pole. b. At the Montem at 
Eton, a name for lower boys, who followed 
the Oppidans of the fifth form with long 
white poles 1844. 

Polemarch (pelimiak). 1056. [= Gr. 
mod{uapxos, f. móAeuos War; Bee -AROH.] Ane. 
Hist. An officer in ancient Greece, orig., 
a military commander-in-chief, but having 
also civil functions varying according to 
date and locality. 

Polemic (péle-mik), a. and sb. 1683. 
[= med. L. polemicus — Gr. nodcuxds, f. 
móMpos War; see A.] A. adj. Of or pertaining 
to controversy; controversial, disputatious 
1641, 

Senseless questions of p. theology 1866, 

B. sb. 1. A controversial argument or 
discussion; aggressive controversy; in pl. 
the practice of this, esp. as a method of 
conducting theological controversy; opp. 
to irenics 1038. 2. A controversialist: esp. 
in theology 1080. 

1. Religious polemics. .have seldom formed a 
t of my studies 1800, 2. The divines of James 
court were all casuists and polemics 1886. 
So Pole:mical a. warlike, military; also = 
POLEMIC g.: sb. a polemical discussion, a con- 
troversy (rare); -ly adv. Pole-micist (-sist) a 
writer of polemics. 

Polemist (polímist). 1825. [- Gr. noheluls 
warrior, f. móìeuos war; See -IST.] = POLEMIC 
sb. 2. 

Po'lemize, v. 1828. [= Gr. wodeultew wage 
war, f. sóuos war; see -IZE.] intr. To 
argue polemically; to carry on à controversy. 

Polenta (pole-ntà). OE. [L.; in later use, 
repr. It. polenta.) ta. Pearl-barley. fb. A 
kind of barley meal. c. Porridge made 
from steeped and parched barley, or, later, 
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of meal of chestnuts, maize flour, etc.; 
much used in Italy. 

Poler (pó*loi). 1688. [f. POLE sb. or v. + 
-ER'.] tl. A stirring pole; used in tanning 
—1775. 2. One who sets up hop-poles 1848. 
3. The horse harnessed alongside the pole; a. 
wheeler 1881. 4. One who propels a barge, 
boat, or canoe by means of à pole 1895. 

Pole star (pó*lstà:i). 1555. [f. Polk sb.* 
+ Star sb.] I. The star a Urs Minoris, at 
present about 1° distant from the north 
pole of the heavens; also called Polar star 
and Polaris. 2. fig. A guide or director, a 
lodestar, a governing principle; a cynosure 
1004. 


Polewig (pd"-lwig). local. 1880. [See 
PorLIwoG.] I. A tadpole 1882. 2. A small 
Thames fish, the Spotted or Freckled 
Goby 1880. 

Poley, polley (pó*li), a. Eng. dial. and 
Austral. 1844, It. POLL sb. + -Y'.] Hornless, 
polled. J 

Police (pdli-s), sb. 1530. [- Fr. police — 
med. L. politia for L. politia; see POLICY sb.', 
PoLrrY, ick. Formerly pronounced (polis), 
as it is still in Scotland and Ireland.) 
fL = Poroy sb. I. 3, 4, 4b. —1768. II. 
11. Civil organization; civilization —1845. 2. 
The regulation, discipline, and control of a 
community; civil administration; enforce- 
ment of law; public order 1716. See O.E.D. 
for historical details. tb, In commercial 
legislation, Publie regulation or control of 
à trade; an economie policy -1860. c. 
"The keeping clean of a camp or garrison; 
the condition of a camp or garrison in 
respect of cleanliness. U.S. 1893. 3. The 
department of government which is con- 
cerned with the maintenance of public 
order and sifety and the enforcement of the 
law 1730. 4. The civil force to which is 
entrusted the duty of maintaining public 
order, enforcing regulations for the preven- 
tion and punishment of breaches of the law, 
and detecting crime; construed as pl. 
the members of à police force; the con- 
stabulary of a locality 1800. b. (ransf. Any 
body of mon, officially employed to keep 
order, enforce regulations, or maintain a 
political or ecclesiastical system 1837. 

1. A barbarous nation [the Turks] with a 
barbarous neglect of p., fatal to the human race 
BURKE. 2. The p. of the seas was imperfectly 
kept 1850. 3. The p. of GI w consists of three 
bodies; the magistrates with the town council, 
the merchants house, and the trades house 
2d 4. ms entire! Mead ES the P. in AV 
is impossible to see an; more res] le 
than they are. WELLINGTON, Marine Pas the 
force instituted c1798 to protect the merchant 
shipping on the Thames in the Port of London. b. 


.: p. captain, a subordinate 
officer in the police force in large cities of U.S.; 
P. magistrate, a stipendiary magistrate who 
presides in a p. court; p. officer, a member of a 
s force, a constable; f-runner, a p. officer of 
he lowest rank. 

Police (pdli-s), v. 1589. [Partly — Fr. 
policer, f. police; partly f. Polick sb.) fl. 
trans. To keep in (civil) order, organize, 
regulate (a state or country). Chiefly in 
Dass. -1791. b. To make or keep clean (a 
camp). U.S. 1862. 2. To control, regulate, 
or keep in order by means of the police, 
or a similar force 1841. b. To furnish, provide, 
or guard with a police force, or some similar 
force 1858. c. fig. To keep in order, adminis- 
ter, control 1886. 

2. The navy which polices the seas 1891. b. They 
are building gunboats to P. their coasts 1868. 

Poli-ce cou:rt. 1823. A court of summary 
jurisdiction for the trial or investigation of 
charges preferred by the police. (At first 
called PoLicE OFFICE.) Also attrib. 

Policed (pólist) ppl. a. 1591. (f. PoLicE 
v. or sb. + -ED; orig. (po-list).] t1. Politically 
organized, regulated, or ordered; governed, 
disciplined —1858. 2. Provided with or 
guarded by a police force 1897, 

Policeman (pdli-smén). 1820. A member 
of the police force; a paid constable. Also 
fig. b. A soldier-ant 1877. So Poli-ce- 
wo:man, a woman member of the police 
force. 

Police O-ffice, 1798. The head-quarters 
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of the police force in a city or town, at 
which the police business is transacted. 

These formerly included a court-room in which 
offenders were tried, and a place of detention; 
hence the name was formerly regularly applied 
to what is now called a POLICE COURT. 

Police sta- tion. 1858. The office or 
headquarters of a local police force, or of a 
Police district. 

Policy (polisi, sb. [In Branch I, xiv 
policie — OFr. policie — L. politia — Gr. 
morela citizenship, government, etc., f. 
votre, f. aus city, state. (See POLICE sb.) 
Branch II is due to the association of this 
Greco-L. word with L. politus polished, 
refined.] I, 1. A constitution, polity. Now 
rare or Obs. tb. An organized state, a 
commonwealth —1558. 12. Government, 
administration; political science —1790. 3. 
Political sagacity; statecraft; diplomacy; 
in bad sense, political cunning. late ME. 
4. In ref. to conduct or action generally: 
Prudent, expedient, or advantageous pro- 
cedure; prudent or politic course of action; 
as a quality of the agent: sagacity, shrewd- 
ness, artfulness; in bad sense, cunning, 
craftiness. late ME. tb. A device, expedient, 
contrivance; a crafty device, stratagem, 
trick —1849. 5. A course of action adopted 
and pursued by a government, party, 
ruler, statesman, ete.; any course of action 
adopted as advantageous or expedient. 
(The chief living sense.) late ME. 

2. Turne him to any Cause of Pollicy The Gordi- 
an Knot of it he will vnloose SHAKS. Court of P., 
the Legislative Council in British Guiana. 3. 
In this..he was actuated by p. rather than 
sentiment FREEMAN, 4. Our grosse conceipts, who 
think honestie the best policie 1599. 5. Thys 
was the y polycye of the clergye 1544. 
Edward’s foreign p. 1861. 

II. Sc. senses influenced by L. politus 
polished, etc. fa. The improvement or 
embellishment of an estate, building, town, 
etc. —1555. tb. The improvements, eto., 
80 made; property created by human skill 
and labour —1594. c. The (enclosed, planted, 
and partly embellished) park or demesne 
land lying around a country seat or gentle- 
man’s house 1775. 

Policy (polisi), sb.* 1565. [Earliest form 
police — Fr. police — Pr. polissa, ~issia, 
Cat. ice, prob. :- med.L. apódissa, -iza, 
alt. of L. apodizis — Gr. àzó&«ts demon- 
stration, proof, f. drodaxviva (See APODIOTIC).] 
1. More fully p. of assurance or insurance 
p.: A document containing an undertaking, 
in consideration of a premium or premiums, 
to pay a specified amount or part thereof in 
the event of a specified contingency. b. 
A conditional promissory note, depending 
on the result of a wager 1623. c. A form of 
gambling in which bets are made on numbers 
to be drawn in a lottery. U.S. 1890. t2. [= 
It. polizza ticket.) A  voting-paper; a 
voucher, warrant —1675. 

1. Floating p., a p. in which there is no limitation 
of the risk to a particular ship, as where goods *on 
ship or ships’ are insured for the same voyage. 

P., one in which the value of the subject 
insured is left to be estimated in case of loss. 
Wager or wagering p., a p. of insurance taken 
out where the insured has no real interest in the 
sping insureds now declared illegal as a species of 

Comb.: p.-shop, U.S. a place for gambling by 
Bale on the drawing of certain numbers in a 


tPorlicy, v. 1565. [- Fr. tpolicier ad- 
minister, f. tpolicie; see POLICY sb.', POLICE 
v.] = POLICE v. 1. 1824. Hence fPo-licied 
ppl. a. civilly organized. 

Poling (po lin), vòl. sb. 1573. [f. Polk v. 
+ Ml.] 1. The action of POLE v., in 
various senses. 2. concr. Poles collectively, 
as used for poling hops, or for lining the 
sides of a tunnel 1842. 

Poliomyelitis (po:lio;moi;eloitis) 1880. 
(mod. I.. f. Gr. moNós grey + uveós marrow + 
-ITIS.] Path. Inflammation of the grey 
matter of the spinal cord. 

polis, repr. Gr. adus city, as in METRO- 
POLIS, etc.; occas. used (in the form -opolis) 
to form nicknames of cities or towns, e.g. 
3 (Manchester), Porkopolis (Chic- 

Polish (polif) sb. 


1597. [f. POLISH v.] 


POLITIC 


1. The act of polishing or condition of 
being polished; smoothness and usu, 
glossiness of surface produced by friction 
1704. 2. fig. Refinement 1597. 3. A sub- 
stance used to produce smoothness or glossi- 
ness on any surface, as FRENCH P., eto, 
1819. 

1. Another Prism of clearer Glass and better P, 
NEWTON. 2. This Roman p., and this smooth 
behaviour ADDISON. 

Polish (pó*lif) a. 1704. [f. Polk sb.“ + 
-ISH'.] Of or pertaining to Poland or its 
inhabitants. 

Polish (polif v. IME. polis(s — poliss-, 
lengthened stem of (O)Fr. polir — L. polire; 
see -ISH*, POLITE.) 1. trans. To make 
smooth and (usu.) glossy by friction. b. 
intr. for pass. (a) To become bright. 
(6) To become smooth, take a smooth and 
(usu.) glossy surface. late ME. 2. fig. trans. 
To free from roughness, rudeness, or 
coarseness; to make more elegant or cul- 
tured; to refine ME. b. intr. for pass. 
To become refined 1727. 3. trans. To bring 
to a finished or complete state; to deck 
out, adorn. Const. out, up. 1581. 4. To p. off: 
to finish off quickly; to do for or get rid of 
summarily. collog. (orig. Puyilistic slang). 
1829, 

1. Hard Wood they p. with Bees-wax 1703, b. A 
kind of steel. Which would p. almost as. . bright 
as silver BACON, 2. Arts that p. Life Miur. Hence 
Po able a, capable of being polished. 
Po:lished-ly adv., -ness. 

Polisher (po life). ME. It. prec. + AR.] 
One who, or that which, polishes, lit. 
or fig. 

Polishing (polifip) vbl. sb. 1530. [f. as 
prec. + Ndl.] The action of POLISH v.; 
the fact of being polished. 

attrib, in names of tools, appliances, etc., used 
in producing a polish; as p.-bock, -iron, -paste, 
powder, -stick, -wheel; p.- mill, a lap of metal or 
other material used by lapidaries in polishing 

ems (Knight); -slate, (a) a grey or yellow slate 

funa in the coal-measures of Bohemia, et., 
used for polishing; (b) a kind of whetstone; 
-snake, a kind of gerpentine formerly used for 
polishing lithographic stones. 


Polite (pólobt), a. 1450. [~ L. politus, 
pa. pple. of polire smooth, polish.) I. lif. 
Smoothed, polished, burnished -1737. tb. 
Cleansed, trim, orderly —1703. 2. transf. 


a. Of the arts, literature, eto.: Polished, 
refined, elegant; correct, scholarly. (Now 
only in certain collocations.) 1501. b. Of 
persons: Polished, refined, cultivated, well- 
bred, modish 1629. c. Of refined manners; 
courteous, mannerly, urbane. (The chief 
current use.) 1762. 

1. P. Bodies, as Looking-Glasses 1678. 2. 8« P. 
Learning BENTLEY. A p. education 1780. b. 
Whatever the p. and learned may think MA0- 
AULAY. c. The French are the politest enemies in 
the world 1772. Hence Poli-te-ly adv., -ness. 

Politesse (polite). 1717. [Fr. = It. 
polilezza, pulitezza, 1. pulito POLITE a.) 
Politeness; now usu. depreciatory. 

Politic (politik) a. and sb. late ME. 
(O) r. politique sb. and adj. — L. politicus 
= Gr. zokrxdés civic, civil, political (as m. 
politician), f. woArns citizen, f. sóMs cl 
state; see -10,] A. adj. tl. = POLITICAL 55 
1 (by which it is now superseded) 1756. 1 
Pertaining to a constitutional state, as 110 
from a despotism; constitutional (rare) 1449, 
2. Characterized by policy; (of persons) 
sagacious, prudent, shrewd; (of aotiona O° 
things) judicious, expedient, skilfully © a 
trived. late ME. b. In a sinister MS 
Scheming, crafty, cunning; diplomatic, 
artfully contriving or contrived FEA s 

1. 1. body = body p.: see BODY sb. IV: ii gs, 
Erie With like graue Counsell, SHAT 
A prudent and olitick Captain 1096. d i perg 

always been a 3 

Sonxsos. "b. These "being. the craftiest and 

itiquest sort of knaves 1667. 
PB. s. Tl. A politician —1738. tb. 55 
indifferentist in matters of religion 
worldly-wise man; see POLITIQUE Gier, 
12. Policy; politics —1715. 3. pl. Po! 
The science and art of government; e 
science dealing with the form, organiza! i 
and administration of a state or part of E: d 
and with the regulation of its relations w „ 
other states (hence imperial, ional 


POLITICAL 


domestic, municipal, parochial, foreign politics, 
ete.). Also tthe politics, that branch of 
mora! philosophy dealing with the state or 
social organism as a whole. 1529. b. The 
Politics: name of Aristotle's treatise on 
political science, r  zoXrxá 1651. fe. 
Political actions or practice; policy —1741. 
d. Political affairs or business; political 
life 1693. e. The political principles, 
opinions, or sympathies of a person or 
party 1769. f. fig. Conduct of private 
affairs; politic management, scheming, 
planning 1693. 

1. Amongst states men and politikes BACON. b. 
Worldlings, and Depraued Politickes, who are apt 
to contemne Holy Things BACON. 2. This did not 
suit with Popish P. BENTLEY. 3. Machiavelli.. 
founded the science of politics for the modern 
world 1883, c. Confound their politicks, Frustrate 
their knavish tricks God save the King. d. She 
now agrees with me, that Politicks is not the 
Business of a Woman 1714. e. Most men's 
politics sit much too loosely about them ‘Junius’ 
A lecture on prudence, and matrimonial 

lit FIELDING. Phr., Not practical politics; 
ence Porliticly adv., in a politic manner. 
with policy; shrewdly; artfully 1477. 

Political (pdli-tikal), a. (sb.) 1551. [f. L. 
politicus (see prec.) + -AL'; see -ICAL.] 
A. adj. 1. Of, belonging or pertaining to, 
the state, its government and policy; 
publie, civil; of or pertaining to the science 
or art of politics. b. Of persons: Engaged in 
civil administration; spec. in India, having, 
as a government official, the function of 
advising the ruler of a native state on politic- 
al matters, as p. agent, resident. 1849. 
2. Having an organized government or 
polity. tSaid also of bees, ants, etc. 1657. 
3. Concerned or dealing with politics or the 
Science of government 1646. 4. Belonging to 
or taking a side in politics; in a bad sense, 
partisan, faetious 1769. 15. = POLITICO A. 2. 
—1817. 

1, The true p. spirit; the faculty of nation- 
making GLADSTONE. 3. The highest positions in 
p. life 1885. 4. The malice of p. writers ‘Junius’ 


Lett. 

Phrases, P. economy: see ECONOMY 2. P. 
geography, that part of geography which deals with 
the boundaries, divisions, and possessions of 
states. P. prisoner, a person imprisoned for a 
p. ol e. P, verse (Gr. modcrixos popular], in 
Byzantine and mod. Gr. literature, verse com- 
posed by accent, not quantity, with an accent 
on the last syllable but one. 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) 1. a. = Political 
agent, officer, resident; see above, 1 b. 
1848. b. = political prisoner; see above 
1888. 12. pl. Political matters, politics 
-1734. Hence Politically adv. 1588. 

Politicaster (politikwstoz). rare. 1041. 
[- It. (or Sp.) politicastro; see Porrric B., 


-ASTER.] A petty, feeble, or contemptible 
politician. 
Politician  (politi:fán). — 1588.  [f. as 


Porro + AAN. ] fl. A politic person; esp. a 
crafty intriguer —1764. 2. One versed in the 
theory of government or the art of govern- 
ing; one practically engaged in conducting 
the business of the state; a statesman 1589. 
b. One interested in politics; one who 
engages in party polities, esp. as a profes- 
sion; also (esp. in U.S.) in a sinister sense, 
one who lives by politics as a trade 1628. 
13. = POLITIQUE —1681. 4. attrib. 1638. 

1.1 Hen. IV, 1. iii. 241. 2. That felicity Politisi- 
ans search after, as being the end of civil life 
1634, b. That insidious and crafty animal, 
vulgarly called a statesman or p. ADAM SMITH. 

Politicize (poli-tisoiz), v. 1758. (f. as 
Porro + k.] 1. intr. To act the politician; 
to engage in or talk politics. 2. trans. To give 
a political character to 1846. 

Poli-tico-, comb. form of Gr. moNrxós 
civil, political, denoting a. ‘politically, as 
applied to politics’, as p.-ethical, -geographi- 
cal, ete.; p.-economical, pertaining to 
Political economy; b. ‘political and...’ as 
D.-commercial, -military, -theological, ete.; 
P.-religious, pertaining to politics as 
influenced by or dependent on religion; at 
once political and religious; also used to 
form sbs., as poli:ticopho-bia, a horror of 
politics, 

Politique (politik). 1609. [Fr., prop. adj. 
‘political’,} One of an opportunist and 
moderate party, which arose in France 
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c1573, during the Huguenot wars, and 
regarded peace and political reform as more 
urgent than the decision by arms of the 
religious quarrel; also, a sympathizer with 
this party elsewhere, and opprobriously, an 
inditferentist, a temporizer. 

Politize (politoiz), v. rare. 1598. lf. 
PoLrmyY + -IZE.) fl. a. (rans. To deal with or 
treat (a matter) politicly, diplomatically, or 
craftily. b. intr. To deal politicly or diplo- 
matically. —1641. 2. fa. To have political 


relations. b. To deal in politics (rare). 
1623. 
TPoliture. 1592. [- Fr. tpoliture — L. 


politura, t. polit-, pa. ppl. stem of polire; see 
POLISH sb., -URE.] Polishing; polish, smooth- 
ness —1776. b. Elegance of form; polish of 
style, manners, or habits; refinement —1720. 

Polity (politi). 1538. [- L. politia — Gr. 
moreia; Bee POLICY sb.'] 1. Civil order. 
b. Administration of a state; civil govern- 
ment 1715. 2. a. A particular form of politi- 
cal organization 1597. b. An organized 


society; a state 1650. 13. = Poroy sb.' 
I. 2-4. 1843. 
1. Nor is it ible that any form of politie, 


much less politie ecclesiasticall should be good, 
ynlesse God himselfe bee authour of it HOOKER. 
2. b. The soul of man is intended to be a well- 
ordered p. 1840. 

Politzerize (politséroiz) v. 1879. f. 
Adam Politzer, a physician of Vienna, who 
introduced the method; see -k. trans. To 
inflate the tympanic cavity of (a patient) 
through the  Eustachian tube. Hence 
Poli:tzeriza-tion. 

Polk, v. 1845. I- Fr. polker, f. polka; see 
next.] intr. To dance the polka —1876. 

Polka (polkà, pó"lká), sb. 1844. [- G., 
Fr. polka — Czech pülka half-step, f. pil half. 
Cf. MAZURKA.] 1. A lively dance of Bo- 
hemian origin, the music for which is in 
duple time. 2. A piece of music for this, or 
in its time or rhythm 1844. Hence Po-lka 
v. intr, to dance the p. 

tPo-lka, sb.* 1844, [f. prec.) A woman's 


tight-fitting jacket, usu. knitted; more 
fully p.-jacket —1859. 
Poll (pos, sb. ME. [perh. of L. Du. 


origin (cf. obs. Du., LG. polle); but OE. poll 
in place-names, possibly meaning ‘hill’, may 
orig. have meant ‘head’.) I. 1. The human 
head. (Not now in serious literary use.) 
2. spec. a. The part of the head on which 
the hair grows; the head as characterized 
by the colour or state of the hair 1602. b. 
‘The crown or top of the head. late ME. c. 
The nape of the neck 1671. 3. = HEAD sb. 
I. 7, 7 b. Obs. exc. in legal phr. CHALLENGE 
to the polis. ME. 4. Short for p.-tax. Obs. or 
Hist. 1684, 

2. a. All Flaxen was his Pole SHAKS. €. The arrow 

ierced his neck from throat to p. HOBBES. 3. 
Twenty poule of pultrey 1544. P. by p., one by 
one; Take them p. by p. PRYNNE. 

II. From I. 3, app. infi. by Pout v. fl. a. 
Muster —1613. b. Counting of heads; census 
—1697. 2. The counting of voters; the entering 
of votes, in order to their being counted; esp. 
at the election of parliamentary or other 
representatives 1625. b. The voting at an 
election 1832. c. The number of votes 
recorded 1853. 

1. a. Cor. III. 1.134. 2. It is not a question to be 
decided by a p. 1857. b. The recent reverses at 
the p. 1877. c. He stood at the head of the p. 


1853. 

III. Transf. uses. a. The top or crown of a. 
hat or cap 1704. b. The blunt end of the head 
of a miner’s pick or hammer 1603. 

altrib. and Comb.: p.-book, an official register, 
previous to the Ballot Act, of the votes given: 
now, of those qualified to vote; -clerk, a clerk 
who records the votes polled; -evil, an inflamed 
or ulcerous sore between the ligament and the 
first bone of the neck of a horse; -pick, a miner's 
pick with a p.; t-money, capitation, poll-tax; 
tax, a capitation or head-tax. 

Poll (pol), sb.* 1630. [alt. f. MOLL; var. of 
and contemp. with PoLLy.] Used as the 
conventional proper name of any parrot; 
hence = parrot. So Poll-pa-rrot (also used. 
fig. and attrib.), whence Poll-pa-rrot v. 
trans. and intr. = PARROT v. 

Poll (pel), sb. Camb. Univ. slang. Also 
pol. 1831. [Explained as — Gr. oi noh the 
many.] The P.: the passmen. To go out 


POLLEN 


in the P.: to come out in the list of those who 
take a pass degree. Also attrib. 

Poll (po-), a. and sb.“ late ME. [Short 
for pold POLLED ppl. a.] A. adj. 1. Polled or 
cut even at the edge (see POLL v. II. 2); as in 
DEED POLL, POLL DEED 1523. 2. In Comb. 
a. In names of animals without horns, as 
poll-sheep 1773. tb. (Usu. pol-.) In names of 
beardless cereals, as  polbarley, polbere, 
polwheat 1001. B. sb. Short for p.-beast, 
-0z, -cow (see A. 2 a); esp. one of a breed 
of hornless oxen 1789. 

Poll (pó*l), v. ME. If. Pout sb.] I. trans. 
To cut short the hair of (a person or animal); 
to crop, clip, shear; also with the head, hair, 
etc. as object. Obs. or arch. II. 1. To cut off 
the top of (a tree or plant); esp. to pollard; 
also, to lop the branches of. Also transf. 
and fig. 1577. tb. To behead —1661. 2. To 
cut even the edge of (a sheet, as in a deed. 
executed by one person) 1628. 3. To cut off 
the horns of (cattle) 1607, 

2. A deed made by one party only is not indent- 
ed, but polled or shaved quite even BLACKSTONE. 

III. fig. To plunder by or as by excessive 
taxation; to pillage, rob, fleece; to despoil (a 
person or place) of (anything). arch. tAlso 
absol. or intr. 1489. IV. t1. To count heads 
1711. 2. To take the votes of; in pass. 
to have one's vote taken, to record a vote 
1625. b. Of a candidate: To bring to the 
pollas voters; to receive (80 many votes) 
1846. 3. intr. To vote at a poll 1078. b. 
trans. To give or record (a vote) 1717. 

2. That more excellent way of polling by the 
Ballot BRIGHT. b. Birney Pallene just enough 
votes to defeat Clay 1892. 

Pollack, pollock (polok). Also tpodlok, 
podley. 1602. [Earlier Sc. podlock (XVD, 
later podley; of unkn. origin.] A sea-fish of 
the genus Pollachius, allied to the cod, but 
having the lower jaw protruding; esp. the 
true or whiting p., Pollachius pollachius, of 
European seas, also called green-fish, lythe, 
etc.; and the green p. or COAL-FISH, Pol- 
lachius virens or carbonarius, of the North 
Atlantic generally. 

Pollan (polán). 1713. [perh. f. Ir. poll 
inland lake + -an, Celt. deriv. formative.) 
A species of freshwater fish, Coregonus 
pollan, found in the inland loughs of Ireland. 

Po- llard, sb. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. (app. 
f. POLL sb. + -ARD (in ref. to its device, a 
head); cf. TESTER’, TESTON.] A base coin of 
foreign origin, current in England in the 
13th c., as an equivalent of the penny; in 
1299 declared illegal. 

Pollard (polàad), sb.* (d.) 1523, [f. POLL 
v. + -ARD.] I. 1, An animal that has cast or 
lost its horns, as a stag; also, an ox, sheep, or 
goat of a hornless variety 1546. 2, A tree 
which has been polled or cut back, so as to 
produce a thick close growth of young 
branches, forming a rounded head or mass 
1662. +3. Short for pollard wheal —1088. II. 
Bran sifted from flour; techn. a finer grade 
of bran containing some flour; also, flour or 
meal containing the finer bran. (Cf. Tor- 
PINGS.) 1577. B. attrib. or adj. tl. Of 
wheat: Beardless, awnless —1705. 2. That is 
a pollard (tree); polled, lopped 1669. 

Pollard (poland), v. 1670. (|f. prec.) 
trans. To cut off the branches of (a tree), 
leaving only the main trunk; to make a 
pollard of. 

I hate to see trees pollarded—or nations 1836. 

Pol deed. Now rare. 1523. [f. POLL a. 
+ DEED.] = DEED POLL. 

Polled (pó*ld) ppl. a. ME. If. POLL v. + 
-ED'.] fl. Having the hair cut short; shorn, 
shaven; also of the hair: clipped —1650. 
2. Hornless 1607. 3. Of trees: Pollarded 
1011. t4. P. deed = POLL DEED —1700. 

1. With pollid heed WYCLIF. P. lockes SIDNEY, 
2. A herd of Red P. Cattle 1902. 

Pollen (polén) sb. 1523. ( L. pollen 
flour, fine powder, rel. to POLENTA, pulvis 
powder, puis PULSE sb.*] +1, Fine flour or 
meal; fine powder —1736. 2. Bot. The fine 
powdery substance, produced by and 
discharged from the anther of a flower, 
constituting the male element that fecun- 
dates the ovules 1760. 

Comb.: p.-cell, (a) a cell which develops into a 
polien-grain, or forms part of one; (5) = p.-sac; 
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(c) a cell in a honeycomb in which p. is stored; 
-£rain, each of the grains of which p. consists; 
-granule, each of the ultimate granules con- 
tained in a pollen-grain; also — p.-grain; -sac, 
each of the (usu. four) cavities or loculi of an 
anther, in which the p. is contained; -tube, a 
tube formed by protrusion of the intine of a 
pollen-grain when deposited upon the stigma, 
which penetrates the style so as to conyey the 
fecundating substance to the ovule. Hence 
Porllen v. trans. to convey p. to, to pollinate. 

fPo-lenin. 1816. [- Fr. pollénine, f. 
POLLEN; see -IN'.] Chem. A supposed peculiar 
substance obtained from pollen, and from 
the spores of Lycopodium 1895. 

Poller (pó*lo1). 1513. [f. POLL v. + -ER!.] 
fl. A barber or hair-cutter —1688. b. One 
who polls trees 1828. 12. A plunderer, 
extortioner, despoiler —1674. 3. a. A voter 
1776. b. One who registers voters 1828, 

Pollex (poleks) Pl. pollices (-isiz). 
1835. [L., = thumb, great toe.] Anat, The 
innermost digit of the fore limb in air- 
breathing vertebrates; in man, ete. the 
thumb. Occas. including the corresponding 
digit of the hind limb (the great toe), 
distinctively called HALLUX. 

Pollicitation (polisité-fon). 1528. [- Fr. 
pollicitation or L. pollicitatio, f. pollicitari 
bid at auction, f. pollicéri promise; see 
-ATION.] The action of promising; a promise; 
a document containing a promise; Civil 
Law, a promise not formally accepted, and 
therefore in certain cases revocable. 
Pollinate (poline't), v. 1875. (t. L. 
pollen, pollin-; see POLLEN, -ATE*.] (rans. To 
besprinkle with pollen or shed pollen upon 
(the stigma, ete.) in order to fertilization. 
So Pollina-tion, the action of pollinating. 
Po-llinator, an insect which assists pollina- 
tion. 

TPolli-nctor. 1646. [- L. pollinctor, f. 
pollingere wash (a corpse) and prepare it 
for the funeral pile.] One who prepared a 
dead body for burning or embalming, by 
washing, ete. 1705. 

Polling (pd"lin), vbl. sb. late ME. [f. 
POLL v. + -ING'.] The action of POLL v. 
spec. 1, The cutting off of the top of a tree 
1626. 12. Plundering, extortion, robbery 
1605. 3. The registering or casting of 
votes 1625. 

attrib., as p.-agent, -booth, -clerk, etc.; tp. - penny, 
-pence, money exacted as poll-tax; hence, esp. 
in pl, a poll-tax. 
olliniferous (polini-féros), a. Also erron. 
pollen-. 1830. f. L. pollen, -in-; see 

POLLEN, -FEROUS.] Bot. Bearing or producing 
pollen. 

Pollinigerous (polini-d3éres), a. 1819. ft. 
as prec. + -GEROUS.] Entom. Carrying, or 
adapted for carrying, pollen. 

Pollinium (polinibm). PI. ia. 1862. 
[mod. L., f. pollen, pollin- POLLEN 2 + -ium 
as in antheridium; see -IUM.] Bot. A coherent 
mass of pollen grains in each cavity of the 
anther, characteristic of the Orehidacem 
and Asclepiadacem. 

Pollinodium (polinóv-dijm). 1875. [mod. 
L., f. as prec. + -odium; see -ODE, -IUM.] 
Bot. The antheridium or male reproductive 
organ in  ascomycetous fungi. Hence 
e a. pertaining to or of the nature 
of ap. 

Polliwog, pollywog (poliwog). dial. and 
U.S. [XV polwygle, later polwigge (XVI), f. 
POLL sb. + WIGGLE and synon. dial. wig, alt. 
by assim. of the vowels of initial and final 
syllables.] A tadpole. 

Pollucite (po-liussit). 1868. [orig. named 
Pollux (Breithaupt. 1846), being assoc. 
with Castor or CASTORITE.] Min. Silicate 
of aluminium and cesium, found in brilliant 
transparent colourless crystals. 

Pollute (pél'it), ppl. a. Obs. exe. poel. 
late ME. I- L. pollutus, pa. pple. of polluere ; 
see next, -ATE*.] = POLLUTED ppl. a. 

Pollute (pol'u-t), v. late ME. [- pollut-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. polluere, f. *por- Pro- 
pref. + base of lutum mud.] 1. trans. 
To render ceremonially or morally impure; 
to profane, desecrate, to sully, corrupt. 2. 
To make physically impure, foul, or filthy; 
to dirty, stain, taint, befoul 1548. 

1. Churches and altars were polluted by atrocious 
murders GIBBON, 2. Thei..with their proper 
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bloud, embrued and polluted their awne handes 
HALL. Hence Polluted pl. a. defiled, rendered 
impure or unclean. Pollu-ted-ly adv., -ness. 
Pollu-ter, one who pollutes. 

Pollution (pól-fen. ME. [— (O)Fr. 
pollution or L. pollutio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
1. The action of polluting, or condition of 
being polluted; defilement; uncleanness or 
impurity. late ME. 2. Ceremonial im- 
purity or defilement; profanation. late ME. 
3. Seminal emission apart from coition 
ME. 

2. Thir strife p. brings Upon the Temple MILT. 

Pollux (pel5ks) 1526. [- L. Polluz, 
earlier Polluces — Gr. Hoguseuens. ] Gr. Myth. 
Name of one of the twin sons of Tyndarus 
and Leda; hence in Astron. the second starin 
the constellation Gemini; see CASTOR?*. 


Polly (poli. 1016. Dim. (see -Y*) of 
POLL sb.*; as female name, and name for a 
parrot. 


Polo (polo) 1872. [- Balti (Indus valley) 
polo ball, = Tibetan pulu.] 1. A game of 
Eastern origin resembling hockey, played 
on horseback with long-handled clubs and a 
wooden ball. 2. A ball-game with goals 
played by swimmers (water p.); thockey 
played on skates (rink p.) 1884. 3. attrib. 
as p.-match, pony, etc, 

Polonaise (polóné'z, pdl-), sb. 1773. 
Fr. polonaise (sc. robe dress, danse dance), 
subst. use of fem. of polonais Polish, f. med. 
L. Polonia Poland.] 1. A dress or over-dress 
consisting of a bodice, with a skirt open 
from the waist downwards; orig. suggested 
by the dress of Polish women. 2. A slow 
dance of Polish origin, consisting chiefly of 
an intricate march, procession, or promenade 
of the dancers in couples; also, the music for 
this, or any musie written in its peculiar 
triple rhythm 1797. Hence Polonaise v. 
inir. to dance a p.; to move in a slow and 
stately manner. 

fPolone'se, sb. and a. 1755. [- Fr. polo- 
nais Polish, It. Polonese; see prec., -ESE.] 
A. sb. 1. = POLONAISE 1, or the material 
for this -1774. 2. A Pole —1810. B. adj. = 
POLISH a. —1744. 

Polonian (póló*niün), a. and sb. Obs. or 


arch. 1555. [f. med.L. Polonia Poland + 
-AN.] Polish; a Pole. 

Polonium (póló"nijm). 1898. ([- Fr. 
(mod.L.) polonium, f. med.L. Polonia 


Poland; see aun. Named from the Polish 
nationality of Madame Curie.] Chem. A 
highly radio-active metallic element, dis- 
covered in 1898 by Prof. and Madame 
Curie in pitehblende. 

Polony (pólóni) 1764. {Earliest as 
pullony sausage; prob. for  Bolognian, 
Bologna, sausage; see BOLOGNA.] A sausage 
made of partly cooked pork. 

Polt (poet). Obs. exc. dial. 1610. [Of 
unkn. origin] 1. A blow, a hard knock. 
Now dial. 12. A pestle or club —1612. 

Poltergeist (poltoxgoist). 1838. [G., f. 
poltern make a noise, create a disturbance + 
geist GHosT.] A spirit which makes its 
presence known by noises ; a noisy spirit. 

Po't-foot. arch. 1579. [app. f. Pour 2 
+ Foor sb.] 1. A club-foot. 2. attrib. 
(often poltfoot) = polt-footed 1589. Hence 
Po'lt-footed a. club-footed. 

Poltroon (poltrü-n). 1529. - Fr. poltron, 
tpoultron — It. poltrone sluggard, coward 
(cf. med.L. pultro xni St. Francis), perh. 
f. tpoltro bed (as if *lie-abed").] A spiritless 
coward; a mean-spirited, worthless wretch; 
a craven. Also attrib. So Poltroo-nery, 
the behaviour of a p.; tlaziness; pusillanim- 
ity, cowardice. Poltroo-nish a. 

Poly, poley (po*li). 1578. [- L. polium, 
polion (Plin) — Gr. ach an aromatic 
plant, perh. f. achte hoary.] tA species of 
Germander, Teucrium polium, an aromatic 
herb of Southern Europe; also extended to 
other species of Teucrium, as Golden P. 
(T. aureum), Yellow P. (T. flavescens) 
1608. b. Poly- mountain, also poly of the 
mountain, mountain poly [- L. polium 
montanum), name of an aromatic herb, 
variously identified 1578. 

Poly- (poli), repr. Gr. zodv-, comb. form of 
nous, nod much, in pl. o, -a(, d many, 
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forming the first element in compounds, the 
second element of which is prop. of Greek 
origin, often of Latin, and occas. English. 
1. General words. Po-lyarch [Gr. dpyj begin- 
ning], «a. Bot. proceeding from many points of 
origin; said of the primary xylem or woody 
tissue of a stem or root, Po-Iyarchy [Gr. -pyia 
rule], the government of a state or city by many; 
Bot. the condition of being polyarch. Poly- 
auto:graphy, early name for LITHOGRAPHY, 
as applied to the production of numerous copies 
of autographs, etc. Poea-cpeliezys a. Bot, 
hazing or consisting of several carpels. Poly- 
ca'rpic (rare), -ca'rpous [Gr. and fruit], 
adjs. Bot. +(a) bearing fruit many times, as a 
perennial plant; (b) = polycarpellary. Poly- 
chro'ic [Gr. xp colour], a. Cryst. = PLEOCHROIC, 
Polycli-nic, (a) an institution giving clinical 
instruction in all kinds of disease ^) a hospital 
for the treatment of all kinds of disease. Poly- 
cotyledon, Bot. a plant of which the seed 
contains more than two cotyledons. Po-lycrase 
[Gr. kpsos mixture], M in. a shining black mineral, 
consisting of columbate and titanate of uranium, 
zirconium, yttrium, etc, Polyda-ctyl, a. Zool. 
having more than the normal number of fingers 
or toes; sb. a polydactyl animal. Polydi-psia, 
morbid or abnormal thirst. Polydyna-mic 
[Gr. Sa, power], a. relating to or possessing 
many forces or powers. Polye'mbryonate, 
a, Bot, containing more than one embryo, as a 
seed; so Polyembryo'nic d.; Polye-mbryony, 
the formation or presence of more than one 
embryo in a seed. Polyga'stric, a. having 
many stomachs or digestive cavities; belonging to 
certain infusorians formerly called Polygastrica; 
also as sb. Polygoneutic (Gr. yorevew beget], 
a. Zool. producing several broods in a year. 
Po'lygram [Gr. ypauu line], a figure consisting 
of many lines, with their points of intersection, 
||Polyhæ'mia [Gr, a blood], Path, fullness or 
excess of blood; piethora. Polylogy (póli-lód3l) 


-LOoGY], much  speakin| loquacity (rare). 
'olymeni-scous [MENISCUS], a. composed of 
many lenses, as the eye of an insect. ||Poly- 


o'ptron [Gr. -omrpov, naming instruments of 
sight], an optical instrument through which 
objects appear multiplied. Po-lypetal (rare), 
-pe-talous, adjs. Bot. having many petals; usu. 
= having the petals distinct or separate, not 
coherent or united, ||Polypha' gia, Phys. and 
Path. excessive eating; voracious or ravenous 
appetite; Zool. the habit of feeding on various 
kinds of food. Poly:phagous [Gr. -ċáyos eating], 
d. eating much, voracious; Zool. feeding upon 
various kinds of food. Polypha:rmacy, Med. 
the use of many drugs or medicines in the treat- 
ment of disease. Polyphyle'tic [PHYLETIC], d. 
belonging to several tribes or families; polygenetic, 
Polyphy:lous, a. Bot. having many leaves; 
usu., having the (perianth-) leaves separate, not 
united. Polypragmartic, a. busying oneseli 
about many affairs; meddlesome, officious; talso 
as 8b.; so t{Polypragma-tical a. Polypra:'$ma- 
tism. Polypro-todont [Gr. pros first + dóoUs, 
dBovr- tooth], a. Zool. having more than two 
front or incisor teeth in the lower jaw; sb. a 
lyprotodont marsupial. Polypsychical (-psol-- 
ikal) [Gr. évx$ soul], a. having many souls, 
many-souled; 80 Polypsy:chic d., Polypsy- 
chism. Polyptych (poliptik) [Gr. z NI, fold], 
anything consisting of more than three 1 
or panels folded together. Polysarcia (-sü-1sid) 
[Gr. oáp£, oapx- flesh], Path. excessive growth of 
flesh (or, loosely, of fat); corpulence, obesity. 
Polyse-palous [mod.L. sepalum SEPAL), a. Bot. 
prop., having numerous sepals; but used for, 
having the sepals distinct or separate, not a 
herent or united. Po-lysperm [Gr. o7épua see ie 
a. Bot. having or producing many seeds. (ranti 
Po'lyspermy, Phys. impregnation of an ovum by 
more than one spermatozoon. Porlyspore, 
Bot. (a) a spore-case containing numerous 
sporen; (b) a compound spore, as in certain 
algæ; so Polyspo'rous, a. having or producing 
numerous spores. Polysto:matous [Gr. 100 5 
atopar- mouth], having many or several mon 
or suckers; spec. belonging to the Polystom m 
a name for the Sponges, etc. Po-lystome, f 
having many mouths: sb. an animal having e 
mouths or suckers, as a sponge, etc. Fed ia 
mous [Gr. @déAcuos bed-chamber], a. Nat. 105 
having or consisting of several chambers bo 
cells; many-chambered. Poly'tocous, che tin. 
producing several young at a birth; Bol. 8 1 
fruit many times. Polytro'pic [Gr. 7pózos tw UL 
a. capable of turning to various courses ia 
expedients; Math. turning several times route 
a pole; also applied to a function which hie. 
several different values for one of the val M 
Poly-valent, a. Chem. = MULTIVALENT; MP. 
having the property of counteracting | 1e P 
dis annular 


mono- member. 
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a. Prefixed to sbs., forming sbs. used as the 
names of compounds formed by the combination 
of two or more atoms, molecules, or radicals 
(sometimes with elimination of hydrogen atoms, 
water molecules, etc.) as polye-thylene = (C, H.). 
(e.g. hexethylene alchohol (CH.: Hz. O:); poly- 
ozide, a binary compound containing several 
oxygen atoms, as a pentoxide; so polysu'lphide, 
etc. b. Prefixed to adjs. or sbs., forming adjs., 
meaning ' containing or derived from two or more 
molecules of the substance expressed by the 
second element’; e.g. polya-cid, polyca-rbic, etc. 

Polyadelphia (po:liáde-lfià). 1828. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. ach. POLY- + dess brother + 
al.] Bot. The eighteenth class in the 
Linnsean Sexual System, comprising plants 
whose flowers have the stamens united in 
three or more bundles. Hence Polyade:l- 
phian, -adelphous adjs. belonging to 
this class; having the stamens so united; 
also said of such stamens. 

Polyandria (pelie-ndria). 1753. [mod.L. 
= Gr. solvavópía, f. mokóav8pos (f. moAv- POLY- 
+ dw8p- man, male), employed by Linnæus 
in the sense ‘having many stamens or 
male organs'.] 1. Bot. The thirteenth class 
in the Linnwan Sexual System, comprising 
plants having twenty or more stamens 
inserted on the receptacle. Also the name of 
one of the orders in certain classes, as the 
Monadelphia, Gynandria, Monecia, in which 
the number of stamens is used to subdivide 
them into orders. 2. Zool. and Anthropol. 
POLYANDRY 1876. So Polya-ndrian, Poly- 
a'ndric adjs. = POLYANDROUS. 

Polyandrous (pglie-ndres), a. 1830. f. 
Gr. moAdavdpos (See POLYANDRIA) + -OUS.] 
1. Hot. Having numerous stamens; spec. 
belonging to the class Polyandria. 2. 
Having more than one, or several, husbands; 
practising, pertaining to, or involving 
polyandry. (Corresp. to PoLy@yNous 2.) 
1865. 

Polyandry (poli;endri) 1780. [f. POLY- 
+ Gr. ane man + -Y*. Cf. PoLyGyNy.) That 
form of polygamy in which one woman has 
two or more husbands at the same time; 
plurality of husbands. (Corresp. to POLY- 
GYNY.) b. Zool. The fact of a female animal 
having more than one mate 1871. 
Polyanthus (politi- nps). 1727. L- mod.L. 
polyanthus, f. Gr. mov- POLY- + ävðos flower. ] 
1. A cultivated form of Primula, having 
flowers of various shades, chiefly brown or 
erimson with yellow eye and border, in an 
umbel on a common peduncle. 2. altrib. 
or adj. P. narcissus: any one of a group of 
species of Narcissus, as N. tazetta, which 
have the flowers in an umbellate cluster on a 
common peduncle. So P. Primrose = sense 
1. 1866. 

Polyatomic (pglijite-mik), a. 1857. If. 
Pory- + ATOMIC.) Chem. Containing or 
consisting of many atoms of some substance; 


esp. having many replaceable hydrogen 
atoms; also = multivalent. 
Polybasic (polibé'-sik), a. 1842. f. 


Pory- + Basic] Chem. Having more than 
two bases, or atoms of a base. 

P. acid, an acid containing three or more atoms 
of replaceable hydrogen. 

Polybasite (pgli-baseit). 1830. [- G. 
polybasit (H. Rosé, 1829), f. Gr. zoAv- POLY- + 
Báo; see -ITE! 2 b. According to Chester, 
alluding to the large amount of the base, 
sulphide of silver.] Min. A sulpharseno- 
antimonite of silver and copper, of an iron- 
black colour, and metallic lustre, occurring 
in short tabular hexagonal prisms, also 
massive and disseminated. 

Polycephalic (po:listfelik), a. rare. 1850. 
If. Gr. modvképados (f. mov- POLY- + ed 
head) + id.] Many-headed. So Poly- 
ce-phalous a. 

Polychzte, -chete (polikit) a. and sb. 
1886. - mod. L. Polychæta, f. Gr. modvxatrns, 
f. nov- much + xaír mane (here ‘bristle’; cf. 
OLIGOCHÆTE).] Zool. A. adj. Belonging to 
the Polycheta, one of the two divisions of the 
Chetopoda, a class of worms characterized by 
numerous bristles on the footstumps. B. 
sb. A worm of this division. 

Polychord (po:liké1d), a. and sb. 1674. 
[= Gr. smoAwyópüos, f. molv-- POLY- + xopðń 
CHORD.] A. adj. Having many strings, as a 
musical instrument. B. sb. 1. An instrument 
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having ten gut strings, resembling a double- 
bass without a neck, played with a bow 
or with the fingers 1838. 2. Trade-name 
for a kind of octave-coupler 1858. 

fPolychrest (polikrest). 1656. (- late 
L. polychrestus (Vegetius) — Gr. soAxpnoros, 
f. moi POLY- + xpmorós useful.] Something 
adapted to several different uses; esp. a 
drug or medicine serving to cure various 
diseases —1812. 

attrib, +P. salt (also salt p.), neutral sulphate of 
potassium; sodio-potassic tartrate. So 
Poly-chre· stic adj. serving for various uses. 

Polychroite (polikrojoit) 1815. I- Fr. 
polychroite, f. Gr. nor many-coloured; 
see ITE 4 a.] Chem. Name for the colouring 
matter of saffron (also called SAFRANIN), 
which exhibits various colours under 
different reagents. 

Polychromatic (p¢:likrome:tik), a. 1849. 
If. Pony- + CUnOMATIC.] Having or charac- 
terized by various colours; many-coloured. 
P. acid (Chem.) = POLYCHROMIC acid. 

Polychrome (polikró"m) a. and sb. 
1801. [- Fr. polychrome — Gr. moddxpwpos 
many-coloured, f. mov- POLY- + xpóua 
colour. A. adj. Polychromatic; esp. 
painted, decorated, or printed in many 
colours 1837. B. sb. 1. A work of art in 
several colours; spec. a coloured statue 
1801. 2. Varied colouring 1882. 3, Chem. 
A name for JESCULIN, from the fluorescence 
of its solution and infusion 1838. 

Polychromic (polikró*-mik), a. 1825. lf. 
as prec. + -I0.] 1. = prec. A. 2. Chem. 
In p. acid, a name for aloetic acid, from the 
various colours it exhibits in powder, in 


solution, and in combination 1863, So 
Po-lychro:mous a. 
Polychromy (polikró"mi). 1854. [- Fr. 


polychromie, f. as POLYCHROME; see -Y?.] 
The art of painting or decorating in several 
colours, esp. as used in pottery, architec- 
ture, etc. 

tüPolychro:-nicon. 1570. [med.L., f. Gr. 
nov- POLY- + xponxdy, in pl. (8c. SU 
books) annals.] A chronicle of many events 
or periods —1815. 

Polyconic (polikenik), a. 1804. [f. 
Pory- + Cowic.] Involving or based upon à 
number of cones; applied to a system of 
map-projection in which each parallel of 
latitude is represented by the development of 
à cone touching the earth's surface along 
that parallel. Also sb. a polyconic projection. 

Polydzemonism, -demonism  (polidi-- 
móniz'm). 1711. [f. Gr. wodv- POLY- + dad, 
divinity, demon + -I8M, after polylheism.] 
A belief in many divinities (i.e. simply, 
supernatural powers, or spec. evil spirits). 

Polyedral, etc.: see POLYHEDRAL, etc. 

Polygamia (poligé^miá). 1753. [Linnean 
use of late L. or Gr.; see Polxdaux.] Bot. 
The twenty-third class in the Linnwan 
Sexual System, comprising species which 
bear both hermaphrodite and unisexual 
(male or female) flowers, on the same or 
different plants. Hence Polyga-mian a. 
belonging to the class P.; sb. a plant of this 
class. Polyga-mious a. 

Polygamie (pgligw-mik), a. 1819. f. 
PoLYGAMY + -I0.) Of or pertaining to 
polygamy; (less correctly) polygamous. 

Polygamist (póligümist). 1637. f. as 
prec. + Sr.] One who practises or favours 
polygamy; usu., a man who has several 
wives. b. attrib. Practising polygamy, 
polygamous 1875. Hence Polygamicstic a. 

Poly-gamize, v. rare. 1598. [f. as prec. 
+ Ak. intr. To practise polygamy, 

Polygamous (póligümos) a. 1613. f. 
as prec, + -0Us.] 1. Practising or addicted 
to polygamy; of, pertaining to, or involving 
polygamy. 2. Zool. Having more than one, 
or several, mates of the opposite sex, as an 
animal; characterized by polygamy, as a 
species. Usu. =  polygynous. 1834. 3. 
Bol. Belonging to the Linnean class Poly- 
gamia 1760. 

2. The war is, 15 0 severest between the 
males of p. animals DARWIN. Hence Poly:gam- 
ously adv. 

Polygamy (péli-gimi). 1591. [- Fr. 
polygamie (Calvin) — late L. polygamia 
— ecol. Gr. moAvyaula, f. soNyauos often married, 
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polygamous; see POLY-, -aAMY.] 1. Marriage 
with several, or more than one, at once; 
plurality of spouses; usu. the practice or 
custom according to which one man has 
several wives. b. fig.: esp. applied to 
plurality of benefices 1638. 2. Zool. The 
habit of mating with more than one, or 
several, of the opposite sex; usu., one male 
with several females (polygyny) as in 
gallinaceous birds 1890. 

Polygenesis (polidge-nisis). 1862. f. 
POLY- + GENESIS.) Biol. (Theoretical) 
origination of a race or species from several 
independent ancestors or germs; in ref. to 
man usu. called POLYGENY. 

Polygenetic (pg:lidgine tik), a. 1861. |f. 
prec., after GENETIC.] 1. Biol. Of or pertain- 
ing to polygenesis. 2. Geol. Having more 
than one origin; formed in several different 
ways 1873. Hence Polygene-tically adv. 

Polygenic (polidse-nik), a. 1858. [f. Gr. 
moMyevís of many kinds (f. moàv- POLY- + 
yévos kind) + -10; in sense 2 f. POLY- + 
-GEN 1 + -10.] 1. Geol. = POLYGENOUS 1. 
2. Chem. Forming more than one compound 
with hydrogen or other monovalent element 
1873. 

Polygenism  (pólidainiz'm). 1878. f. 
POLYGENY + -18M.] The doctrine of polygeny ; 
the theory that mankind are descended from 
several independent pairs of ancestors, or 
that the human race consists of several 
independent species. So Poly:genist, an 
adherent of the theory of polygeny; also 
attrib. 1857. 

Polygenous (pólidsínos, a. 1799. |f. 
Gr. solvyevís of many kinds (f. mow- POLY- 
+ yéos kind) + -ous.] 1. Composed of 
constituents of different kinds; spec. in 
Geol. composed of various kinds of rocks. 
2. Chem. = POLYGENIO 2. 1870. 3. Of or 
pertaining to, or involving polygeny 1860. 

Polygeny (pólidaini) 1865. [f. PoLy- 
+ -GENY.] The (theoretical) origination of 
mankind (or of any species) from several 
independent pairs of ancestors; loosely, the 
theory of such origination, polygenism. 

Polyglot (poliglot a. and sb. 1645. 
Fr. polyglotte - Gr. modvydwrros, f. nov. POLY- 
+ yðra tongue.] A. adj. 1. Of a person: 
That speaks or writes several languages 
1656. 2. Of or relating to many languages: 
esp. of a book or writing: In many or 
several languages 1073. 

1. P. waiters who can tell us when the train 
starts in four or five languages 1873, 2. The 
Polyglott Bible, a Polyglott Dictionary 1706, 

B. sb. 1. One who speaks or writes several 
languages 1645. tb. A bird that imitates the 
notes of other birds —1776. 2. A book or 
writing (esp. a Bible) in several languages 
1000. b. A mixture of several languages 
(rare) 1715. 

1. A p. or good linguist 1645. b. It [sedge 
warbler) is a most entertaining p., or mocking 
bird PENNANT. 2. b. His wrath aired itself in a 
polyglott 1830. So Polyglo-ttic, Polyglo'ttous 
adjs. = polyglot A. 

Polygon (poligòn), sb. and a. 1570. [- late 
L. polygonum — Gr. soMóyovov, Subst. use of 
n. of adj. zoAóyowos, f. no- POLY- + , 
from stem of ywria angle; see -GON. Used 
first in L. forms polygo-num, polygo-nium.] 
A. sb. 1. Geom. A figure (usu. a plane recti- 
lineal figure), having many, i.e. (usu.) more 
than four, angles (and sides); a many-sided 
figure 1571. b. Arith. A polygonal number: 
see POLYGONAL 2. Hence extended to 
higher orders of figurate numbers, as the 
PYRAMIDAL numbers, etc. 1842. 2, A material 
object of the form of a polygon 1669, 

1. P. of forces, a polygonal figure illustrating a 
theorem relating to a number of forces acting at 
one point, each of which is represented in magni- 
tude and direction by one of the sides of the 
figure, analogous to the parallelogram of forces; 
hence, the theorem itself. So p. of velocities, etc. 
2. Funicular p.: see FUNICULAR 2. 

B. adj. Having many angles; polygonal. 
? Obs. 1570. 


Polygonaceous (pg:ligdné'-Jos), a. 1874. 
[f. mod.L. Polygonacee (f. POLYGONUM; 
See -ACIÆ) + -OUS; see -ACEOUS.] Bot. 


Belonging to the N.O. Polygonaceæ, of 
which the typical genus i8 POLYGONUM. 
Polygonal (póligónül, a. (sb.) 1704. [t. 
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POLYGON + -AL'.] 1. Having the form of a 
polygon; many-sided. As applied to a solid 
body, denoting a prismatic or similar form 
whose base or section is a polygon. 1727. 
2. Arith. Applied to the first order of 
figurate numbers (see FIGURATE ppl. a. 3 b.) 
So called because each of these numbers, 
represented (e.g.) by dots, can be 
according to a certain rule in the form of the 
corresponding regular polygon. 1704. b. as 
8b. A polygonal number (rare) 1795. 
Polygonometry (po:ligong-métri). rare 
1811. |f. as POLYGON + -METRY.] Math. A 
branch of mathematics dealing with the 
measurement and properties of polygons, as 
trigonometry with those of triangles. 


Polygonous (póligónos, a. Now rare 
or Obs. 1000. |f. POLYGON + -oUS.) = 
POLYGONAL a. 


Polygonum (póli-gónim). 1706. [mod. L. 
= Gr. soMyov knotgrass, etc. f. mow- 
PoLY- + yóv knee, joint.) Bot. A large and 
widely distributed genus of plants, type of 
the N.O. Polygonacem, with swollen stem- 
joints, sheathed by the stipules, including 
EIN, snakeweed, persicaria, etc. Also 
attrib. , 

Poly- gony. 1450. [- L. polygonium, f. 
Gr. soAyovo.] A plant of the genus Poly- 
bonum; esp. Snakeweed, P. bistorta 1700. 

Polygraph (poligraf). 1794. [In I app. 
f. POLY- + -GRAPH; in II f. subst. use of 
Gr. noMvypáģos adj. writing much; cf. Fr. 
polygraphe (XV1).] I. I. a. An apparatus for 
producing two or more identical drawings or 
writings simultaneously. b. A copying- 
machine; esp. a gelatine copying-pad, 1805. 
12. fig. A person who imitates, or is a copy 
of, another; an imitator or imitation —1797. 
3. A myograph 1876. II. A writer of many 
works; a voluminous author 1883. 

Polygraphic (poligre-flk), a. (sb.) 1735. 
If. PoLYGRAPHY + .] 1, Writing much; 
treating of many subjects (rare). 2. Applied 
to a method of mechanically copying 
Pictures; see PoLvGRAPHY III a. 1788. 
13. fig. That is an exact copy or imitation of 
another —1824. 4. Of or pertaining to a 
POLYGRAPH (sense I); used for multiplying 
copies of a drawing or writing; produced by 
à polygraph 1828. 
nothin yov ee epe 

. 4. A sheet oi . T 

1883, So Polygra:phical a. 1588, pec p. paze 

Polygraphy (pdligrafi), 1593. [- Gr. 
moypaóía a writing much; see PoLy-, 
“GRAPHY. Cf. Fr. polygraphie (XV1).] tl. A 
kind of cipher or secret writing; also applied 
to à particular system of shorthand —1855. 
IL. Much writing; copious or various literary 
work 1661. III. a. A method of producing 
copies of paintings, invented by Joseph 
Booth c1788. b. The use of a POLYGRAPH 
(sense I a) 1828, 

\Polygynia (poll, dai mia). 1760. It. mod. L. 
polygynus, f. Gr. nov- POLY- + yw woman, 
wife (here ‘pistil’); see d..] 1. Bot. An 
order in some classes of the Linnman 
Sexual System, comprising plants having 
flowers with more than 12 styles. 2, = 
PoLYGYNY (rare) 1865. Hence Polygy-nian 
a. rare = POLYGYNOUS 1. 

Polygynist (pili-dginist). 1876. If. Poby- 
GYNY + -Ist.] One who practises or favours 
polygyny. 

Polygynous (pólidginos), a. 1841. |f. 
mod. L. polygynus (see POLYGYNIA) + -oUs.] 
1. Bot. Having many pistils, styles, or 
stigmas; spec. belonging to the order 
Polygynia. 2. Having more than one, or 
several, wives (or concubines); practising, 
pertaining to, or involving polygyny 1874. 
b. Zool. Of a male animal: Having several 
mates; characterized by polygyny, as a 
species, 

Polygyny (péli-dsini). 1780. ft. Pory- + 
Gr. yur} woman, wife + -Y*; cf. POLYANDRY.] 
That form of polygamy in which one man 
has several wives (or concubines). b. Zool. 
Of a male animal: The having more than 
one female mate. 

Polyhalite (pọlihæ-ləit). 
polyhalit (Stromeyer, 
PoLy- 


1818. [- G. 
1818, f. Gr. mov- 
+ a salt; see -ITE! 2 b.] Min. 
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Hydrous sulphate of calcium, potassium, 
and magnesium, usu. occurring in fibrous 
masses of a red or yellowish colour. 

Polyhedral (polihi-drál, -le-dral), a. Also 
polyedral. 1811. If. POLYHEDRON + A.] 
1. Of the form of a polyhedron; having 
many faces or sides, as a solid figure or 
body. 2. Pertaining or relating to a poly- 
hedron; in Algebra applied to a class of 
functions 1880. 3. Of an angle: Formed by 
three or more planes meeting at à point. 
(Usu. called a solid angle.) 1864. So Poly- 
he-dric, -al adjs. = sense 1; also Jig. 
many-sided. Polyhe-drous a. polyhedral. 

Polyhedron (pglihi-drgn, -he-drgn). Also 
polyedron. Pil. -a (rarely ons). 1570. 
l= Gr. oAvedpor, subst use of n. of moddedpos 
adj. f. modv- POLY- + cp base.] Geom. A 
solid figure contained by many (i.e. usu. 
more than six) plane faces; a many-sided 
solid. Hence, a material body having such 
a form. b. spec. A lens having many facets, 
multiplying the image of an object; a 
multiplying-glass 1727. 

Polyhistor (pglihistga). 1588. [- Gr. 
nodviorwp very learned, f. zoAv- POLY- + torwp 
(see HISTORY)] A man of much or varied 
learning; a great scholar. So Polyhisto-rian, 
polyhistor. Polyhisto-ric a. Polyhi'story. 

Polymath (pọ'limæp), sb. (d.) 1621. - Gr. 
nouas having learnt much, f. o POLY- 
+ pab, stem of umé6áwew learn.) A person 
of much or varied learning; one acquainted 
with various subjects of study. Also attrib. 
So Polyma:thic a. pertaining to a p., 
characterized by varied learning. tPoly-ma- 
thist = polymath. Poly mathy [- Gr. 
moWnabía], much or varied learning. 

Polymer (pelimox) 1866, [- G. polymer 
(Berzelius, 1830) — Gr. moAwuepís having 
many parts, f. vo POLY- + j4pos part, 
Share. See ISOMER.] Chem. A substance 
polymeric with another; any one of a series 
of polymeric compounds. So Poly:meride 
= polymer. 

Polymeric (polimerik), a. 1847. (t. prec. 
+ -I0, after G. polymerisch.] Chem. Of 
two or more compounds, or of one compound 
in relation to another (const. with): Com- 
posed of the same elements in the same 
proportions, but so that the numbers of 
atoms of the several elements in the molecule 
in one substance are some multiple of those 
in another, and thus the molecular weight of 
the one is the same multiple of that of the 
other. (Dist. from ISOMERIC.) 

Polymerism (polimériz'm). 1847. [f. as 
prec. + -ISM.] 1. Chem. The condition of 
being polymeric. 2. Biol. The condition of 
being polymerous 1849. 

Polymerize (poliméroiz, v. 1805. |f. 
POLYMER + E.] 1. Chem. a. trans. To 
render polymeric; to form a polymer of. 
b. intr. To become polymeric; to be convert- 
ed into a polymer. 2. Biol. (trans.) To 
render polymerous 1879. Hence Poly:meri- 
za‘tion, the action or process of polymeriz- 
ing; formation of polymers. 

Polymerous (póliméros), a. 1858. [f. as 
prec. + -0Us.] Nat. Hist. Composed of many 
parts, members, or segments. 

Polymorph (pelimóat) 1828. (- Gr. 
moM/uopóos, f. mov- POLY- + popġý form.) 
1. Nat. Hist. A polymorphous organism, or 
an individual of a polymorphous species. 
2. Chem. anà Min. A substance that 
crystallizes in two or more different forms 
1890. So Polymo-rphic a. = POLYMOR- 
PHOUS 1, 2. 

Polymorphism (polimQ-xfiz'm). 1839. t. 
PoLYMORPH(OUS + -ISM.] The condition or 
character of being polymorphous; the 
occurrence of something in several different 
forms. 

Polymorpho-, comb. form repr. Gr. 7oav- 
uopéos multiform; as in P.-nu-clear, 
-nu:cleate adjs., having several nuclei of 
various shapes. 

Polymorphous (polim¢-afes), a. 1785. [f. 
Gr. soXiuopóos multiform + -ovs.] Having, 
assuming, or occurring in, many or various 
forms; multiform. 1. gen. 1823. 2. Nat. 
Hist., Biol., Path. a. Having many varieties; 
às à species of animal or plant, an eruptive 
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disease, etc. b. Assuming various forms 
successively; as an amoeba, infusorian, ete, 
c. Having several definitely marked meta- 
morphoses. 1785. 3, Chem. and Min, 
Crystallizing in two or more forms, esp. 
in forms belonging to different systems; 
dimorphous or trimorphous 1866. 

Polymorphy (polimóoufi). 1846. |- Gr, 
zoÀwuopóía multiformity; see prec., V..] = 
POLYMORPHISM, 

Poly-mountain: see PoLy b. 

Polynesia (polini-f'ü, -sid). 1766. [mod.L. 
form of Fr. Polynésie (De Brosses, 1750), f. Gr. 
mov- POLY- + vijoos island; see -14!.] Collec- 
tive name for the numerous &mall islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, east of Australia and the 
Malay archipelago, Hence Polyne-sian 
a. belonging to P.; sb. a native or inhabitant 
of P., a South Sea islander. 

Polynia (poll: mia). 1853. [Russ. poljn'yd, 
f. root of pole fleld.] A space of open water 
in the midst of ice, esp. in the arctic seas. 

Polynomial (polinó"miàl, a. and sb. 
1674. [var. of earlier MULTINOMIAL by 
substitution of prefix PoLv-.] A. adj. I. 
Alg. Consisting of many terms; multinomial 
1704, 2, Characteristic of a nomenclature 
in which the genus, species, sub-species, 
variety, etc. are indicated by more than two 
terms 1889. 

1. P. theorem (also called multinomial theorem), 
an extension of the binomial theorem, for the 
Lag ae of any power of a polynomial expres- 
Bion. 

B. sb. 1. Alg. An expression consisting of 
many terms; a multinomial 1674. 2. A 
scientific name consisting of many terms 
(see A. 2) 1885. Hence Polynome = B. 
1.; adj. having many names, 

Polyonymous (poli,onimos), a. 1078. |f. 
Gr. moduiveuos (f. na. POLY- + dvoua, Aol. 
vuma) + -0U8; cf. anonymous.) Having 
many names or titles; called or known by 
several different names. So Po-lyonym (a) 
= SYNONYM (rare); (b) used by Buck for a 
technical term consisting of two or more 
words, as pia mater, etc. Polyony:mic a. 
of the nature of a polyonym. 

Polyonymy (pelig-nimi). 1678. [- Gr. 

» f. no ,t see prec. and -Y*.] 
1. The use of several different names for the 
same person or thing. 2. Polynomial 
nomenclature 1889. x 

Polyp, polype (polip. Late ME. [- Fr. 
polype = L. polypus; see POLYPUS.] 1. Zool. 
Prop., an animal having many feet or foot- 
like processes. ta. orig. A cephalopod 
having eight or ten arms, as an octopus or à 
cuttle-fish —1752. b. In later use, applied to 
various animals of low organization; 
chiefly to cœlenterates of different classes, 
esp. a hydra or other hydrozoan, à *coral- 
insect’ or other anthozoan; also to the 
polyzoa, to certain echinoderms, and loosely 
to rotifers, infusorians, ete. c. Many of 
these being ‘colonial’ organisms, the term is 
hence used spec. for a single individual, 
or zooid of the colony. 1742. 2 
. = POLYPUS 2 (rare). late ME. n 

Comb. p.-stem, -stock, = POLYPARY, PoLY- 
PIDOM. So Poly:pean a. rare pertaining to, or 
resembj that of, a p. 

merus (pe'lipari), 1750. I- mod. L. 
polyparium (also used), f. polypus POLYP + 
-ARIUM.] The common stem, stock, oF 
supporting strueture of a colony of Doe. 
to which the individual zooids are attache , 
usu. each in a cell or cavity of its own; ^ 
PoLYPIDOM. Fr. 

Polypheme  (polifim). 1041. [- d 
Polyphéme — L. POLYPHEMUS.] A CA 
giant in Homer's Odyssey ix; hence Dens — 

Polyphemus (polifi:mis). 1829. L. 
Gr. Holvenles, lit. many-voiced, also much 
spoken of.] 1. = prec.; a Cyclops, à [s 
eyed giant. 2. Zool. a. A one-eyed anas 
b. A very large American silkworm-moth» 
Telea polyphemus. 1890. Gr. 

Polyphone (peliton) 1655. [> ae 
ohne having many tones, etc. f. 79 
POLY- + den} voice, sound.] tl. A mug 
instrument, somewhat resembling & mga 
but having à large number of wire LU 
—1789. 2. Philol. A written character use 
represent different sounds 1872. 
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Polyphonic (polifo'nik), a. 1782. [f. Gr. 
nod (See prec.) + -10.] 1. Mus. Com- 
posed or arranged for several voices or parts, 
each having a melody of its own; consisting 
of a numer of melodies combined; contra- 
puntal; of or pertaining to polyphonic 
music. 2. Producing many sounds; many- 
voiced 1864. 3. Philol. Of a letter or other 
symbol: Having more than one phonetic 
value (as c, g, 8) 1891, 

2. A grand organ..called a p. organ 1890. So 
Poly-phonous a, = polyphonic 1677. 

Polyphonism (polifoniz'm). rare. 1713. 
[In sense 1 f. as POLYPHONE + -ISM; in 
sense 2f. POLYPHONY + -ISM.] 1, Multiplica- 
tion of sound, as by echo. 2, Mus. The use 
of polyphony; polyphonic style or composi- 
tion 1804. 

Polyphonist (polifonist). rare. 1829. [f. 
as preo.; see -IST.] 1, A ventriloquist. 2. 
Mus. One versed in polyphony; à contra- 
puntist 1864. 

Polyphony (pólifóni, polifo"ni). 1828. 
[~ Gr. moduduwla, f. wordpuvos; See POLYPHONE.] 
1, = POLYPHONISM 1. 2. Mus. The simul- 
taneous combination of a number of parts, 
each forming an individual melody, and 
harmonizing with the others; polyphonic 
composition; counterpoint 1864. 3. Philol. 
The symbolization of different vocal sounds 
by the same letter or character; the fact 
or quality of being polyphonic 1880. 

Polypide (po-lipeid). 1850. [f. POLYP + 
ide; cf. As.] Zool. An individual or zooid 
of a compound polyzoan. 

Polypidom (pólippidóm, po'lip-). 1824. [f. 
L. polypus POLYP + domus, Gr. 6óuos house.] 
= POLYPARY. 

Polypier (polipPa). 1828. [- Fr. polypier 
(Réaumur, 41757), f. polype Potyr + -ier, 
as in poirier pear-tree, ete.) Zool. = POLY- 
PARY; sometimes, a distinet part of this to 
which an individual zooid is attached. 

Polypifer (pli-pifox). 1822. [Anglicization 
of mod. L. Polypifer(a; see next.) Zool. 
A polypary or polypidom; also, the whole 
compound organism; usu. in pl. as an Eng. 
equivalent of L. Polypífera. 

Polypiferous (polipi-féros), a. 1775. If. 
mod. L. Polypifera, a former division of 
Invertebrates; see POLYP, -FEROUS.] Zool. 
Bearing polyps, as a polyp-stock or polypary. 

Polypite (polipeit). 1828. [f. L. polypus 
PoLvP + (in sense 1) -ITE' 2 and (in sense 2) 
"ITE! g.] 1, Palæont. A fossil polyp. 2. Zool. 
An individual or zooid of a compound 
polyp, esp. of a ccelenterate. Also some- 
ponos, applied to a free polyp, as a Hydra. 

807. 

Polypod (pe:liped), sb. Now rare. late 
ME. [- OFr. polipode (mod. polypode) — L. 
PobyPopiuM.] = POLYPODY. 

Po'lypod, a. and sb.* 1753. [- Fr. polypode 
adj., f. Gr. soAvzoó-, stem of moAvwovs many- 
footed; see Ponyp.] A. adj. Having many 
feet or foot-like organs 1826. B. sb. An 
Sonal having many feet, e.g. a millepede 

3. 

Polypodium (polipo*-diom). 1525. I.. 
= Gr. soÀvmóMow, f. zoÀv- many + nous, moô- 
foot, with dim. suffix ton; from the many 
branches of the root-stock; see -IUM.] 
Bol. A large and widely distributed genus 
of ferns, of various forms. 

Polypody (polipódi. late ME. [= L. 
polypodium; see prec.] A fern of the genus 
Polypodium; esp. P. vulgare, the Common 
Polypody (formerly known as p. of the oak 
or of the wall). 

Polypoid (polipoid), a. 1842. [f. POLYP + 
orb. 1. Zool. Resembling or of the nature 
of a polyp 1850. 2. Path. Resembling or of 
the nature of a polypus 1842. 

Polypous (polipos) a. 1748. [f. POLYP 
or POLYPUS + vous. 1. Zool. Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, a polyp; also fig. like 
that of a polyp. 2. Path. Pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, a polypus; characterized by 
Polypi 1758. So Po-lipose a. 1731. 

Polypterid (péli-ptérid). 1849. [f. mod. L. 
Polypterus (Geoffroy, 1802), generic name, 
7 Gr. zoAvmrepos many-winged, f. mov- POLY- 
+ mrepóv feather, wing; see Ab.] Ichthyol. 
A fish of the family Polypteridz of crosso- 
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pterygian ganoids, having the dorsal fin 
replaced by a series of spines with finlets 
attached; now represented only by the 
genus Poly-pterus of tropical African 
rivers. So Poly-pteroid a. akin in form to 
Polypterus, belonging to the sub-order 
Polypteroidei; sb. a polypteroid fish. 

Polyptoton (polipt ton). 1586. [Late L. 
= Gr. soArrorov, Subst. use of n. of adj. 
(sc. oxñua rhetorical figure), f. g- POLY- + 
arards falling (wróeus case).] Rhet. A figure 
consisting in the repetition of a word in 
different cases or inflexions in the same 
sentence. 

Polypus (polipis. Pl. -pi (-pai). late 
ME. I- L. polypus — Doric, /Eolic zusos, 
var. of Attic soA/zow cuttle-fish, polypus 
in the nose, etc., f. zoàv- POLY- + sois foot.) 
1. a. = POLYP 1 a. (Obs. exc. in allusion to 
L. or Gr.) 1520. b. = POLYP 1 b, c. Now 
rare or Obs. 1742. 2. Path. A general term 
for tumours of various kinds, arising from 
a mucous or serous surface, usu. peduncu- 
lated, and having ramifications like the 
tentacles of a polyp. Also formerly applied 
to a fibrinous blood-clot in the heart or 
blood-vessels. late ME. 3. attrib. 1607. 

Polyscope (poliskovp). 1704. [f. POLY- + 
-SCOPE.] 1. An optical instrument through 
which objects appear multiplied; a multi- 
plying-glass. 2, An apparatus for examining 
cavities of the body 1881, 

Polysyllabic (pg:lisile-bik), a. 1782. 
If. med. L. polysyllabus, Gr. nmovoúňaßos (f. 
mou- POLY- + o syllable) + -10. Cf. 
Fr. polysyllabique (xV1).] a. Of a word: 
Consisting of many (i.e, usu., more than 
three) syllables. b. Of language, etc.: 
Characterized by polysyllables. So Poly- 
sylla-bical a. 1656, -ly, adv. 

Polysyllable (polisilib'D, sb. and a. 
1570. [Lt. med.L. polysyllaba, fem. (se. 
vox word) of polysyllabus (see prec.), after 
SYLLABLE.] A. sb. A word of many (i.e., 
usu., more than three) syllables. B. adj. = 
POLYSYLLABIC. Now rare. 1589. 

Polysyndeton (polisi-nditón). 1589. [mod. 
L., f. POLY- after ASYNDETON.] Ret. A 
figure consisting in the use of several con- 
junetions close together; usu., the repetition 
of the same conjunction (as and, or, nor). 

Polysynthesis (pglisinpisis). 1869. f. 
PoLY- + SYNTHESIS.] Synthesis or composi- 
tion of many elements; complex or multiple 
synthesis; spec. in Philol. = INCORPORATION 
1b. 

Polysynthetic (pg:lisinpe-tik), a. 1805. 
[f. Gr. modvovvGeros much compounded; see 
POLY- and SYNTHETIC.] Of the nature of or 
characterized by polysynthesis; combining 
numerous elements; complex. spec. 1. 
Crysl. Applied to a compound crystal 
consisting of a series of twin crystals 
united so as to form a laminated structure. 
2. Philol. Characterized by combining 
Severa] words of a sentence into one word 
1821. 

2. The Tsolating, P., Agglutinative, Inflectional 
and Analytic forms of language 1889. Hence 
Polysynthertical a., -ly adv. Polysynthe:ti- 
cism, Polysy:nthetism, p. character or con- 
dition. 

Polytechnic (poli,te-knik), a. and sb. 1805. 
[- Fr. polytechnique (école polytechnique, 
1705), f. Gr. zoArexvos Skilled in many arts 
+ -ique -10; see Poty-, TEGOHNIC.] A. adj. 
Pertaining to, dealing with, or devoted to, 
various arts; esp. in p. school, an institution 
for giving instruction in various technical 
subjects. 

P. Institution, an institution in London, opened 
in 1838, for the exhibition of objects connected 
with the industrial arts; now, a technical and 
recreative school. (After the école polytechnique, 
an engineering school in Paris, founded 1794.) 

B. sb. Short for P. Institution (rarely for p. 
school); see A. Hence gen. 1881. So Poly- 
technical a, = A. 

Polytheism (polipiiz'm) 1613. [- Fr. 
polythéisme (XVI), f. Gr. moXWos, f. modv- 
PoLY- + 6éos god; see -ISM.] Belief in, or 
worship of, many gods (or more than one 

d». 
ure Temples..furnisht with wooden gods for 
politheisme 1638. 
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Polytheist (polipijst) sb. (a.) 1619. f. 
as prec. + -IST One who believes in or 
worships many gods (or more than one); 
an adherent of polytheism. Also attrib. 
or as adj. Hence Po:lythei'stic a. of, 
pertaining to, holding, or characterized by 
polytheism 1770. Polytheistical a. = 
polytheistic; having a polytheistic character 
or tendency 1678; -ly adv. 

Polytomous (pólitómos) a. 1858. f. 
mod. L. polytomus, f. Gr. noAv- POLY- + -rouos 
cut; cf. next, and see -OUS.] Divided, or 
involving division, into many parts. 1. 
Bol. a. spec. Applied to a leaf having several 
divisions, but not articulated with the 
midrib so as to form leaflets. b. Applied to 
branching in which the axis divides into 
more than two secondary axes at the same 
point. 2. Logic. Involving polytomy; see 
next, 2. 

Polytomy (pólitómi) 1864. lf. POLY- 
+ -TOMY, after dicholomy, trichotomy.) 
1. Bot. Division into several (more than 
two) branches at the same spot 1875. 2. 
Logic. Division into several (usu. more than 
three) members 1864. 

Polytype (pọ'litəip). 1802. [- Fr. polytype; 
see PoLY- and TYPE.] A cast, or form of 
stereotype, made from an intaglio matrix 
obtained by pressing a woodeut or other 
plate into semi-fluid metal; a copy of an 
engraving, of printed matter, etc. made from. 
such a cast. Also attrib. So Po'lytype v. 
trans, to produce a p. of. 

Polyzoa (polizó"-á), sb. pl. Sing. polyzoon 
(-zō"ọn). 1842. [mod. L., f. Gr. moàv- POLY- 
+ LQov animal; see -A 4.] Zool. = BRYOZOA. 

Polyzoan (polizó"ün), a. and sb. 1864. 
[f. prec. + -AN.] A. adj. Belonging to or 
having the character of the Polo. B. 
sb. A polyzoon; an individual of a polyzoan 
colony. 

Polyzoary (polizó"üri) Also in L. form 
polyzoarium  (po:lizoirijm), pl. -ia. 
1856. [- mod.L. polyzoarium, f. POLYZOA + 
-arium An.] Zool. The polypary or 
polypidom of a colony of Polyzoa, or the 
colony as a whole. 

Polyzoic (polizó"ik),a. 1855. [f. POLYZOA 
+ A.] Zool. Pertaining to or of the nature 
of the Polyzoa; compound, colonial. b. In 
Sporozoa, Applied to a spore which produces 
many germs or sporozoites 1901. 

Polyzoon, sing. of POLYZOA. 

Pom (pom), abbrev. f. POMERANIAN sb. b. 

Pomace (p»més) late ME. [- med. I. 
pomacium cider (f. L. pomum apple), with 
transference of sense.] 1. The mass of 
crushed apples in the process of making 
cider after or before the juice is pressed out. 
2. transf. a. Anything crushed or pounded to 
a pulp 1555. b. Any solid refuse whence 
oil has been expressed or extracted 1861. 

Pomaceous (pomé'fos) a. 1706, Uf. L. 
pomum apple; 8ee -ACEOUS.] 1. Of, pertaining 
to, or consisting of apples. 2. Bol. Of the 
nature of a pome or apple; of or pertaining 
to the Pomew, a division of rosaceous trees 
bearing pomes or pome-like fruits 1858. 

Pomade (pómà:d, pómé'-d), sb. 1502. [— 
Fr. pommade (in same sense) — It pomata :— 
med.L. *pomata, (cf. Du Cange pomata 
cider), fem. corresp. to mod.L. POMATUM, f. 
L. pomum apple; see -ADE.] A scented oint- 
ment (in which apples were perh, orig. an 
ingredient) for application to the skin; now 
used esp. for the skin of the head and the 
hair. Hence Pomacde v. trans. to anoint 
or dress with p. 

Pomander (põ"--, po:mándoz, poma:ndo). 
Now Hist. 1492. [orig. pom(e)amber (XVI) — 
AFr. *pome ambre, for OFr. pome d'embre — 
med.L. pomum ambre, pomum de ambra 
(xir) ‘apple of AwBER".] 1. A mixture of 
aromatic substances, usu. made into a ball, 
to be carried about with one, esp. as a safe- 
guard against infection. b. transf. and fig. 
Something scented, or having a sweet odour 
1599. 2. The case in which the perfume was 
carried, usu. a hollow ball of gold, silver, 
ivory, etc. 1518. 3, altrib., as p. box, etc. 
1599. 

|iIPom(m)ard (pomü':) 1833. [Name of a 
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vilage in the department of Cóte d'Or, 
France.] A red Burgundy wine. 

Pomarine (po-müroin) a. 1831. [- Fr. 
pomarin, arbitrary repr. of mod. L. poma- 
torhinus, f. Gr. nôpa, -ar- lid, cover + fis, 
ów- nose.] Ornith. Having the nostrils 
partly covered with a scale; applied to a 
species of Skua, 

Pomatum (pómé't)m), sb. 1562. [- mod. 
L. pomatum; see POMADE.) = POMADE sb. 
Also attrib. Hence Poma-tum v. trans. = 
POMADE v. 

Pome (Dm), sb. late ME. [- OFr. pome 
(mod. pomme) :- Rom. *poma apple, orig. 
pl. of L. pómum ‘fruit’, (later) *apple'.] 1. 
A fruit resembling an apple; now only poet. 
an apple. b. Bot. A succulent inferior fruit, 
consisting of a firm fleshy body formed of the 
enlarged calyx, enclosing two or more 
few-seeded carpels of cartilaginous or bony 
texture, forming the core; as an apple, 
quince, pear, haw, ete. 1816. 12. The heart 
or head of a cabbage, cauliflower, or broccoli 
—1004. 3. transf. A ball or globe, esp. of 
metal; the royal globe or ball of dominion = 
golden apple (APPLE 5). late ME. 

tPome, v. 1658. (- Fr. pommer, f. pomme; 
see prec.) inir, To form a close compact 
head or heart, as a cabbage, lettuce, ete. 
-1727. 

fPome-ci:tron. 1655. [f. POME sb, + 
CITRON. . AL. pomum cedrinum (XM), 
P. citrinum (XIV).] = CITRON 1. —1802. 

Pomegranate (po:m-, po-mgrenét, pom-, 
pomgrænét), ME. [- OFr. pome grenate, 
p. garnate, etc., i.e. pome (see POME sb.) 
apple, grenate (mod. grenade) pomegranate 
i= Rom, *granata for L. (malum) granatum 
‘apple having many seeds’; corresp. to 
med. L. pomum granatum, poma granata.} 
1. The fruit of the tree Punica granatum, 
N. O. Myrlacew, a large roundish many- 
celled berry, with many seeds, each en- 
veloped in a pleasantly acid juicy reddish 
pulp, enclosed in a tough rind of a golden 
colour tinged with red. b. The tree Punica 
granatum, a native of northern Africa and 
western Asia. late ME. c. The flower of the 
Pomegranate; usu. scarlet 1873. 2. A 
representation of a pomegranate as an 
ornament or decoration. late ME. 3. atírib., 
as p. apple, ete.; p.-tree = 1 b. late ME. 

Pomelo (po:mélo, po'mčlo). 1858. [Of unkn. 
origin.] a. In the E. Indies, a synonym of 
POMPELMOOSE or SHADDOCK. b. In America, 
a variety of Citrus, also called ‘grape-fruit’. 

Pomeranian (poméré'-nián). a. (sb.) 1700. 
If. Pomerania, name of the province, + 
-AN.] Of or pertaining to Pomerania, a 
distriet on the south coast of the Baltic 
Sea, now a province of Prussia. B. sb. a. 
An inhabitant of Pomerania. b. Short for 
P. dog, a small (black, white, or brown) 
breed of dog characterized by long silky 
hair forming a frill round the neck, bushy 
tail, sharp muzzle, and pointed ears. 

Pomeridian (péd"méri-diin), a. 1560. [- 
L. pomeridianus, f. post after + meridianus 
MERIDIAN.] fa. = POSTMERIDIAN d. 1058. b. 
Entom. Flying in the afternoon, as some 
lepidopterous insects. c. Bot. Opening or 
closing in the afternoon, as a flower. 1866. 

Po'mewa:ter. Obs. exc. dial. late ME. 
(app. f. POME + WATER sb.] A large juicy 
kind of apple. 

Pomeys, pomeis (pó"mis), sb. pl. 1502. 
[perh. old spelling of pommes, pl. of POME 
sb.) Her. The name given to roundels when 
of a green colour. 

Pomfret (po:mfrét) 1727. [app. f. Pg. 
pampo, Fr. pample.] A fish of the genus 
Stromateoides, inhabiting the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, much esteemed for food, 
esp. S. niger, the black p., and S. sinensis, 
the white p., known when young as silver p. 
b. A species of sea-bream, Brama rayi, 
found near Bermuda 1890. 

Pomíret-cake (pomfret ké'k). 1838. [f. 
Pomfret (now spelt Pontefract), a town in 
Yorkshire.] A liquorice cake made at 
Pontefract. 

Pomiculture (po"-mikoltfoa). 1876. [f. L. 
pomum fruit + CULTURE. The art or 
practice of fruit-growing. 
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Pomiferous (pomi-féras), a. 1656. [f. L. 
pomifer + -OUS; see -FEROUS.] Producing 
fruit, or specifically apples; spec. in Bot., 
bearing pomes or pome-like fruits (formerly 
including cucumbers, melons, ate. ). 

Pommage (poméds) 1570. (Cf. Fr. 
pommage cider harvest or production, f. 
pomme apple + -AGE. In sense 2 perh. 
a var. of POMACE.] fl. Cider (rare) —1577. 
2. = POMACE 1. 1789. 

[Pommé, -ee (pome), a. 1727. [Fr. 
pommé, pa. pple. of pommer POME v.] Her. = 
POMMETTY. 

Pommel (po:mél) sb.! ME. [- OFr. 
pomel (mod. pommeau) : Rom. *pomellum, 
dim. of L. pomum fruit, apple.) fl. A 
globular body or prominence; a ball; a 
round boss, knob, or button —1688. 12. 
A ball or spherical ornament forming a 
finial, or the like —1720. 3. a. The knob 
terminating the hilt of a sword, dagger, or 
the like ME. fb. = CASCABEL 1, 1092. f4. 
A rounded or semi-globular projecting 
part; as the rounded top of the head, etc. ; 
also, a bastion —1687. 5. The upward 
projecting front part of a saddle; the saddle- 
bow 1450. 

4. He pighte hym on the pomel of his heed 
CHAUCER, Comb. p.-foot, a club-foot. 

Pommel (p»mél) sb.* 1839. [perh. f. 
next.] A wooden block with a convex 
ribbed face for making leather supple. 

Pommel (pp:méel) v. 1530. lf. POMMEL 
8b.! 3 a.] trans. To beat or strike repeatedly 
with or as with a pommel; to beat or pound 
with the fists; to bruise. See also PUMMEL. 

fPomme-lion. 1796. [Extension of Pom- 
MEL sb.! 3 b, perh, infl. by (runnion.] = 
CASCABEL 1. —1867. 

Pommery (po:méri). 
champagne, 

Pommetty (peméti), a. 1011. [- Fr. 
pommelté, f. pommette, dim. of pomme 
apple; see -Y*.] Her. Terminating in à 
knob or knobs, as the arms of a cross. 

Pommy (pomi) Australian. 1916. [Of 
unkn. origin. A newcomer from ‘the old 
country’. 

(Pomeerium (pomi*-ridm). 1598. [L., f. 
post + merus, murus wall.) Rom. Antiq. 
The open space running inside and outside 
the walls of a city, which was consecrated 
by the pontifex and ordained to be left free 
from buildings. Hence transf. 

Pomology (pomolodsi. 1818. (f. L, 
pomum fruit, (later) apple + -Looy. Cf. 
Fr. ie.) The science and practice of 
fruit-culture; also, a treatise on this. Hence 
Pomolo:gical a. Pomo-logist. 

Pomona (pómóvnà) 1584. [L.] Rom. 
Myth. The goddess of fruits and fruit-trees; 
hence, the fruit-trees of a country, or a 
treatise on them (cf. flora). 

P. green, green in which yellow predominates, 

Pomp (pemp), sb. ME. [- (O) Fr. pompe 
= L. pompa — Gr. moun} sending, solemn 
procession, train, parade, display, f. méusew 
send.] 1. Splendid display or celebration; 
splendour, magnificence. Also with a and 
pl. t2. A triumphal or ceremonial procession 
or train; a pageant —1807. tb. fig. 1712. 
+3. Ostentatious display; parade; vain- 
glory; esp. in phr. p. and pride -1772. 
b. pl. ME. 

1. The boast of heraldry, the p. of pow'r GRAY. 
fig. I saw the p. of day depart LoNGF. 2. Here, 
while the proud their imeem pomps display 
GOLDSM. 3. b. The pomps and vanities of the 
wicked world Bk. Comm. Prayer (1603) Catechism. 
Hence tPomp v. intr. to exhibit p. or splendour; 
to conduct oneself pompously. Po:mpal a. rare, 
splendid, showy. 

Pompadour (pompádü*1. 1752. Name 
of the Marquise de Pompadour, mistress of 
Louis XV (1721-64), used as sb. and attrib. 
to designate fashions, a colour, etc. 1. 
Designating fashions of dress, hair-dressing, 
furniture, eto. 2. A shade of crimson or 
pink; also, a fabric of this colour. Also 
attrib. 1750. 3. Designating a pattern 
consisting of sprigs of flowers in pink, blue, 
and sometimes gold, scattered on a white 
ground 1807. 4. A tropical S. Amer. bird 
(Xipholena pompadora), having brilliant 
erimson-purple plumage. Also attrib. 1759. 


1892. A brand of 
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5. A style of arranging women’s hair, in 
which it is turned back off the forehead in a 
roll. Also attrib. 1899. 

Pompano (pompáüno) Also pompono, 
1863. [- Sp. pdmpano.] 1. One of various 
W. Indian and N. American fishes, highly 
esteemed for the table; as a. In the W, 
Indies, Trachynotus carolinus. b. In Cali- 
fornia, Stromateus simillimus. c. In Florida, 
Gerres olisthosloma, known as the Irish p. 
2. P.-shell. A bivalve shell of the genus 
Donax; found on the coast of Florida 1890, 
Pompa: tic, a. 1535. [-late L. pompaticus, 
f. pompare to do (a thing) with pomp, f. 


pompa Pour sb.; see Arto. Pompous, 
Splendid, ostentatious —1077. 
Pompeian (pompi-n), a. tAlso Pom- 


peiian. 1834. - L. Pompeianus, f. Pompeii; 
See AN.] Of or pertaining to Pompeii, an 
Italian town, buried by an eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius in A.D. 79. 

P. red, a shade of red resembling that found on 
the walls of houses in Pompeii. 

Pompelmoose, pampelmous(s)e(pe-mp-, 
pamp'l,müs). 1696. [- Du. pompelmoes, perh, 
repr. Du. pompoen pumpkin + Old Javanese 
limoes, borrowed from Pg. limoes pl. of 
limão, lemon; i.e. ‘pumpkin-like citron’.) 
The large fruit of Citrus decumana, called 
also SHADDOCK; esp. the larger variety. Also 
the plant itself. 

Pompey (pe-mpi), v. 1860, [Extended f. 
dial. pomp to pamper; a word of Dickens.] 
trans. To pamper. 

Pompholyx (pounfóliks) 1541, [= Gr 
rode bubble, slag of ore.) tl. Chem. 
Crude zinc oxide —1725. 2. Path. A vesicle on 
the skin; also, an eruption of vesicles, 
without inflammation or fever, appearing 
chiefly on the palms of the hands and the 
soles of the feet 1818. Hence Pompho-y- 
gous a. affected with p. 

\Pompier (pe-mpioa). 1803. (Fr., f. 
pompe PUMP sb.; see -IER.] A fireman, 

P. ladder, a fireman's scaling ladder, with a 
hook at the top to attach it to a building. 

Pompion, pumpion (prunpion) Now 
rare. 1545. [XVI pompon(e — Fr. tpompon, 
nasalized form of fpopon, var. of *pepon — 
L. pepo, pepon- — Gr. nénwv large melon, 
Subst. use of nean ripe.] 1. The large fruit 
of Cucurbita pepo; à pumpkin; also the 
plant itself, 12. Occas. applied to the 
POMPELMOOSE —1704. 13. Applied in con- 
tempt to a (big) man 1025. 

3. This on humidity, this grosse- 
watry Pumpion SHAKS. i ^ Fi 

Pompoleon (pompó*lijn) 1887. [^ Fr. 
pompoléon; app. conn. w. pompelmoose.] 
The SHADDOOK or POoMPELMOOSE (Citrus 
decumana). 4 th 

Pom-pom (pompom). 1899. [From 55 
sound of the discharge.] Name given to the 
Maxim automatic quick-firing gun; see 
Maxnt, Also fig. and attrib. as P. gun 


(pompon,  llpohpoh). ae 
pom-pom. 1748. [- Fr. pompon tu i 
top-knot; of unkn. origin.) 1. A jewel o 
ornament attached to a long pin; 9 ae 
or bunch of ribbon, velvet, threads of ar] 
etc., formerly worn in the hair, or On d 
cap or dress; now worn on women’s a 
children’s hats and shoes, etc., and used 


ornament the edge of curtains, eto. has 
the round tuft on a soldier's or 8a et 
variety 0! 


cap, the front of a shako, etc. 2. A 
Chrysanthemum, and of Dahlia, bearing 
small globular flowers. Also attrib. 1801. e 
Pomposity (pompositi. late ME E 
late L. pompositas, f. pomposus; See a 
-ITY.] The quality of being pompous, 
tpomp, solemnity; ostentatiousness 

deportment or language. 110 
Pompous (pompos) d. late ME. 
(O)Fr. pompeuz - late L. pomposus, f. P 


Pomp; see -ovs.] 1, Characterized by pony 
magnificent, splendid; processione. iiy 


Characterized by an exaggerated nal 
of self-importance or dignity; consequ oo: 
pretentious, ceremonious; of langu 
inflated, turgid. late ME. 1. 

1. Many processions and other p. shows mag, 
2. A well-meaning, civil, prosing, P but as it 
who thought nothing of consequence, 
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related to her own..concerns JANE AUSTEN. 
Hence Po‘mpous-ly adv., -ness. 

|Ponceau (ponso), 1835. [Fr.] The bright 
rod colour of the corn poppy. Also, a coal-tar 
dye of red colour. 

Poncho (po'ntfo, ponfo). 1748. - S. Amer. 
Sp. - Araucanian poncho.] A S. Amer. cloak, 
consisting of an oblong piece of cloth with a 
slit in the middle for the head, 

Pond (pend), sb. IME. ponde, poonde, 
pounde, identical with POUND sb.] 1. A 
small body of still water of artificial forma- 
tion. Often distinguished as a duck-p., 
fish-p., mill-p., village p., ete. Formerly 
often spec. = fish-pond. b. Locally applied 
to a natural pool, tarn, mere, or small 
lake 1480. 2. Applied fig. or joc, to the 
sea, esp. the Atlantic Ocean; cf. HERRING- 
POND 1641, 3. In a canal: = POUND sb.“ II. 
1b. 

attrib. and Comb.: P. fish, (a) a fish usu. reared 
in à pond, as a carp; (b) spec. in U. S., a fish of the 
genus Pomotis or Lepomis, a sunfish; -life, the 
animals, esp. the invertebrata, that live in 
ponds or stagnant water; -lily, a water-lily, 
as the yellow Nuphar lutea, or the white Nym- 
pha alba; snail, any freshwater snail inhabit- 
ing ponds; spice, a N. Amer. shrub (Tetranthera 
geniculata) growing in sandy swamps; -tortoise, 
-turtle (U.S.), any freshwater tortoise of the 
family Emydide; a terrapin or mud-turtle. 

Pond (pend), v. 1073. [f. prec.; cf. POUND. 
v.“ 3.) 1. trans. To hold back or dam up 
(a stream) into or as into a pond; to pound. 
2. intr. Of water, etc.: To form a pool 
or pond; to collect by being held back 
1857. 

Pondage (pemndédg). 1877. [f. POND sb. 
+ -AGE.] Storage or ponding of water; 
the capacity of a pond or dam for holding 
water, 

Ponder (po-ndoa), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
pondérer consider (mod. balance, moderate) — 
L, ponderare weigh, reflect upon, f. pondus, 
ponder- weight, rel. to pendere weigh.] 
tl. trans. To weigh. Also fig. 1645. 12. To 
estimate the worth, value, or amount of; 
to appraise -1566. 3. To weigh (a matter, 
words, eto. mentally; to give due weight 
to; to think over, meditate upon. late ME. 
4. intr. To consider, meditate, reflect; to 
1005 deeply or seriously on, muse over 

05. 

3. Consydre thys mater and p. my cause LyDG. 
Pondering only how he might save that monarch's 
crown 1848, 4. Pondering on his AUD lot 
DICKENS. Hence fPo'nder, an act of poni ating; 
Po'nderable a. capable of being weighed; 
having appreciable weight. Ponderabi'lity, 
Po'nderableness, weight, heaviness, Po'nderer- 
Po'nderingly adv. 

Ponderal (pọ'ndərăl), a. 1674, f. L. 
pondus, ponder- + At; in XVII/XVIII f. AL. 
(pecunia, libra) ponderalis by weight.] Of 
or pertaining to weight; determined or 
estimated by weight. 

Ponderance (pe-ndoriins), 1812.  [app. 
extracted f. PREPONDERANCE.) Weicht; 
gravity, importance. So Po-‘nderary a. = 
PONDERAL 1845. 

Ponderate (pg-ndore't), v. 1513. [= 
ponderat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. ponderare 
weigh; see PONDER, -ATE*.] 1. intr, To have 
weight; to be heavy, to weigh 1659. 12. 
trans. To weigh down; to influence, bias 
-1709. 13. To weigh in the mind, ponder 
1753. 4. To estimate the importance or 
value of; to appraise (rare) 1049. So Pon- 
dera-tion, weighing; balancing; also fig. 

Ponderosity (pondoresiti. 1450. [- OFr. 
ponderosilé or med. L. ponderositas, f. L. 
ponderosus; see next, -ITY.] 1. The quality of 
being ponderous; weightiness, weight. 2. 
fig. Weightiness, importance; heaviness, 
dullness 1589. 

Ponderous (pendoros), a. late ME. 
[7 L. ponderosus, f. pondus, ponder- weight; 
see -0Us.] 1, Having great weight; heavy; 
Massive; clumsy, unwieldy. Also fig. tb. 
Having some weight; ponderable SIR T. 
BROWNE. 12. Of great weight in proportion 
to bulk —1800. 13. fig. Of grave import; 
weighty, important, profound -1794. 14. 
Given to weighing or pondering matters; 
deliberate 1647. 5. Of a task, etc.: Heavy, 
laborious. Of style: Laboured; grandilo- 
quent; tedious. 1704. 
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1. Why the Sepulcher..Hath op'd his p. 
Marble iawes Sans. 2. P. 5 Tivi 
SPAR. 5. Sir John Hawkins's p. labours BOSWELL. 
Hence Po-nderous-ly adv., -ness. 

Po-ndweed, 1578. [f. POND sb. + WEED 
sb. ] An aquatic weed that grows in ponds 
and still waters; spec. in Great Britain, the 
species of Potamogeton. 

American, Canadian, or Choke P., Elodea cana- 
densis (A is alsinastrum); Horned or 
Triple-headed P., Zannichellia palustris, 

Pone (poni) ME. [AL. (xm), legal 
AFr. pone (XIII), = sing. imper. of L. ponere 
place.] Law. a. A writ by which a suit was 
removed from an inferior court to the Court 
of Common Pleas. b. A writ requiring the 
Sheriff to secure the appearance of the 
defendant by attaching his goods or by 
causing him to find sureties for his appear- 
ance. —1708. 

Pone? (póvni) 1890. [t. as prec.) The 
leader, or the leader's partner, in some card 
games. Also written pony. 

Pone? (pon). 1634, I- Algonquian pone, 
apone, oppone bread, perh. orig. pa. pple. — 
'baked'.] Any bread made of maize; orig. 
that of the N. Amer. Indians, made in thin 
cakes, and cooked in hot ashes; also, very fine 
light bread, enriched with milk, eggs, and the 
like, and made in flat cakes. Also attrib. 
b. A cake or loaf of such bread 1796. 

Ponent (pó*nént), a. (sb.) 1538. (- It. 
ponente (= Fr. tponent, -ant), repr. L. 
ponens, -ent-, pr. pple. of ponere place. Cf. 
Levant sb.] ți, Situated in the west; 
occidental. Also as sb. The west; the 
occident. —1819. 2. Geol. Name for a subdivi- 
sion of the Paleozoic strata of the Appala- 
chian chain 1858. 3. Logic. That posits 1837. 
aie rush the Levant and the P. Windes 

Pongee (pond3t). 1711. [- N. Chinese 
pun-cht = Mandarin pun-ki ‘own loom’ or 
pun-cheh ‘own weaving’, i.e, home-made.) 
A soft unbleached kind of Chinese silk; 
known in the East as Chefoo silk; also 
attrib. 

Pongo (pongo). 1625. [Congolese mpongo, 
mpongi, impungu.] In early writers, a large 
anthropoid African ape; variously identified 
with the Chimpanzee, and the Gorilla. b. 
‘Transferred (erron.) to the Orang-outang 
1834, 

Poniard (ponyüad). 1588. [- Fr. poignard, 
repl. OFr. poignal — med.L. pugnalis, n. 
-ale, f. L. pugnus fist; cf. -ARD.] A short 
stabbing weapon; a dagger. 

fig. Shee speakes poynyards, and euery word 
stabbes SHAKS. Hence Po-niard v. trans. to 
129 or pierce (esp. to stab to death) with a p. 


01. 

Pons (ponz). The L. word for ‘bridge’, 
used in certain phrases. 1. Pons asinorum 
(= bridge of asses): a joc. name for the fifth 
proposition of the first book of Euclid, 
which beginners, etc., find difficulty in 
‘getting over’. Hence allusively. 1751, 
2. Pons Varolii (= bridge of Varolius or 
Varoli, an Italian anatomist of the 16th c.), 
also pons cerebri or cerebelli, and often 
simply pons: a band of nerve fibres in the 
brain, just above the medulla oblongata, 
consisting of transverse fibres connecting the 
two hemispheres of the cerebellum, and 
longitudinal fibres connecting the medulla 
with the cerebrum 1693. 

Pontage (pontéds). Now Hist. or local. 
1447. [- law AFr, (whence AL. pontagium 
xm) OFr. pontage — med.L. pontaticum, 
pontaticus, f. L. pons, pont- bridge; see 
-AGE.] A toll paid for the use of a bridge; a 
tax paid for the maintenance and repair of 
a bridge or bridges; bridge-toll. 

Pontic (pentik), a. 1477. E L. Ponticus — 
Gr. sovrxós, f. wóvros sea, spec. the Black 
Sea, hence the country of Pontus.) 1. 
Of, belonging to, found in, or obtained 
from the district of Pontus 1551. 12. 
Having a somewhat sour and astringent 
taste [? like Pontic rhubarb] —1684. 

1. P. nut, the hazel nut. P. rhubarb, Rheum 
rhaponticum. P. wormwood, Artemisia pontica. 
P. sea, the Black Sea. 

Pontifex (pọ-ntifeks). Pl. pontifices 
(pọntifisiz). 1579. {L. pontifer, -fic-, f. 
pons, pont- bridge + -fic-, facere make.] 


PONTINE 


1. Rom. Antiq. A member of the principal 
college of priests in ancient Rome, the head 
of which was the P. Maximus or chief 
priest. 2. Eccl. = PPoNTIFF 2. 1051. 3. 
With allusion to the reputed etymological 
meaning = Bridge-maker 1831. 

Pontiff (pontif). 1610. [- Fr. pontife — 
L. ponlifez; see prec.) 1. Rom. Antiq. = 
prec. 1. 1626. 2. A bishop; spec. and usu., 
the bishop of Rome, the pope (in full, 
sovereign p.) 1677. 3. gen. A chief or high 
priest. Also fig. 1610. 

Pontific (ponti-fik), a. Now rare or Obs. 
1644, (Extracted from earlier PONTIFICAL; 
see -ICAL, Cf. Fr. tpontifique adj. and sb.) 
1. Rom. Antiq. = PoNwTIFICAL d. Il. 2, = 
Poxrirical a. I. 1-3. 1716. 73. calachr. 
Pertaining to a bridge (joc.) STERNE. 

Pontifical (penti-fikal), a. and sb. ME. 
[+ Fr. pontifical adj. and sb. or L. pontificalis; 
see PONTIFEX, -AL', -I0AL.] A. adj. I. 1. 
Pertaining or proper to a bishop or prelate; 
episcopal 1440. 2. spec. Of or pertaining to 
the pope; papal 1447, 3. gen. Of or pertain- 
ing to a chief or high priest; high-priestly 
1440. 4, Characterized by the pomp, state, 
authority, or dogmatic character of a 
pontiff 1589, 

4. Comte’s arrogance, his p. airs, and his hatred 
of liberty 1892. 

II. Rom. Antig. Of or belonging to the 
pontifices of ancient Rome; see PONTIFEX I. 
1579. III, Bridge-making, bridge-building 
1007. 

B. sb. 11. a. pl. The offices or duties of a 
pontifex or pontifl, b. An office celebrated. 
with pontifical ceremony. —1691. 2. (Now 
always pl.) = PontTiricaliA ME. 3, An 
office-book in the Western Church, containing 
the forms for rites and ceremonies to be 
performed by bishops 1584. 4. a. A pontiff, 
a church dignitary. b. An adherent of the 
pontiffs or prelates, ~1590. Hence Ponti:fic- 
ally adv. 

\\Pontificalia (pontifike-lià), sb. pl. 1577. 
[L., subst. use of n. pl. of pontificalia; see 
prec.] The vestments and other insignia 
of a bishop (or of a priest). Also (ransf. 
Official robes, 

In pontificalibus: see ||IN 13; hence pontificalibus 
s Eu used as if an ordinary English noun. 
late ME. 

Pontificality (pontifiks-liti). 1556. [= 
Fr. tpontificalité pontifical dignity; see 
PowTIFICAL and Tx. 1, Pontifical office or 
dignity; esp. that of the pope. b. transf. or 
gen. Priesthood; high-priesthood 1593. 12. 
(Usu. in pl.) Pontifical robes, pontificals 
—1045. 3. A pontifical rite, ceremony, or 
function CARLYLE. 

Pontificate (penti-fikét), sb. 1581. [= L. 
pontificatus, t. PONTIFEX; see -ATE'. Cf. Fr. 
pontificat (XV).] a. The office of an ancient 
Roman Pontifex. b. The office, or period of 
office, of a bishop; usu. of the pope; papacy; 
popedom 1074. c. gen. High-priesthood 1727. 

Pontificate (pontifiket), v. 1818. [= 
pontificat-, pa. ppl. stem of med. L. pontificare, 
f. L. pontifez; see -ATE* and cf. EPISCOPATE 
v.] 1, intr, To perform the functions of a 
pontiff or bishop; to officiate as a bishop, 
esp. at mass, 2. To act the pontiff, assume 
the airs of a pontiff. Also fig. to issue dog- 
matic decrees, 1825. 

+Porntifice. If. L. pons, pont- bridge, after 
edifice.] "The edifice of a bridge; a bridge 
Mint. 

tPontifi-cial, a. and sb. 1591. (t. L. 
pontificius pertaining to a pontifex + -AL'.] 
A. adj. 1. = PONTIFICAL a. I. 1, 2. 1709. 2. 
Popish, papistical 1684. 3. = PONTIFICAL d. 
I. 4.—1709. B. sb. An adherent of the prelates, 
or of the pontiff —1838. 

A. 1. P. law, canon law. 2. P. Princes and Pre- 
lates, the sworn Enemies to the Protestant 
Religion 1641. Hence jPontifi'cially adv. So 
TPontifi-cian a. and sb. 

Pontil (pontil). 1832. [- Fr. pontil, app. — 
It. pontello, puntello, dim. of punto point, 
etc.] Glass-making. An iron rod used for 
handling soft glassin the process of formation, 
esp. in the manufacture of crown-glass. 
Of. PUNTY. 

Pontine (pe-ntein), a. 1899. [f. L. pons, 
pont- bridge + -INE'.] Anat. and Path, Per- 


PONT-LEVIS 


taining to or occurring in the pons Varolii; 
see PONS. 

[Pont-levis (ponlavi, pont, le- vis). 1489. 
[Fr. pont - levis i.e. pont bridge, levis, OFr. 
leveis movable up and down.] A draw- 
bridge. 

Pontoneer, -ier (pontoni-1). 1830. [- 
(O)Fr. pontonnier :- med.L. pontonarius 
ferryman, f. ponto; see next, -EER, -IER 2.] 
Mil. One who has charge of pontoons, or of 
the construction of a pontoon-bridge. 

Pontoon (penti-n), sb. 1076. [- (O)Fr. 
ponton : L. ponto, ponton- punt, bridge of 
boats, f. pons, pont- bridge; see -OON.] 
1. A flat-bottomed boat used as a lighter, 
ferry-boat, or the like; spec. in Mil. Engin- 
eering, such a boat, or other floating vessel 
(as a hollow metal cylinder) of which a 
number are used to support à temporary 
bridge over a river. 2. Naut. A large flat- 
bottomed barge or lighter furnished with 
cranes, capstans, and tackle, used for 
careening ships, raising wefghts, etc. 1769. 3. 
Hydraulic Engineering = CAISSON 2 b, c. 
1875. 
attrib. and Comb.: p.-bridge, a bridge con- 
structed upon pontoons; -train, a train of 
wagons carrying pontoons. Hence Pontoon 
SEM to cross (a river) by means of pontoons; 


Pontoo:n, sb. 1900. Alteration (orig. 
army slang) of the name of the card-game 
VINGT-UN. 

Pony (póvni), sb. 1659. [perh. for *poulney 
= Fr. poulenet, dim. of poulain foal; see 
PULLEN.] 1. A horse of any small breed; 
spec, & horse not more than 13 or (in pop. 
use) 14 hands high. 2. slang. The sum of 
twenty-five pounds sterling 1797. 3. U.S. 
slang. A school or college ‘crib’ 1832. 4. 
slang. A small glass of liquor 1884. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-chaise, etc.; also, p. 
engine, a small locomotive for shunting; E 
a two-wheeled leading or trailing truck in some 
forms of locomotive; -truss, a truss so low 
that overhead bracing cannot be used. 

Pood (pid). 1654. [Russ. pud - LG. 
or ON. pund POUND sb.!] A weight, equal to 
40 Ib. Russian, or about 36 Ib. avoirdupois. 

Poodle (pi-d’l), sb. 1825. [- G. pudel, 
Short for pudelhund, t. LG. pud(d)eln splash 
in water, the poodle being a waterdog.] One 
of a breed of pet dogs with long curling hair, 
usu. black or white, which is often clipped 
or shaved ín a fantastic manner. Also attrib. 

Comb. p.-faker, one who cultivates female 
society; also -faking. Hence Poo'dle v, trans. 
to clip and shave the hair of (a dog). 

Poof (puf), int. Also pouf. 1857. (Cf. Fr. 
pon, A sound imitating a short puff of the 
breath, as in blowing out a candle; hence an 
expression of contemptuous rejection. 

, Pooh (pi, puh), interj. (sb.) 1593. A 

vocal gesture' expressing the action of 

puffing anything away, and hence im- 
patience or contemptuous disregard. B. 
“Affection, puh! Y 

fection, pul ou speake like a 

SHAKS. Hence Pooh v, Tir, and iran. ate 

Pooh Bah (pa bà) 1888. [Name of a 
character in W. S. Gilbert's Mikado (1885), 
joc. made up of the interjections pooh and 
bah. ] One who holds many offices at one 
time. 

Pooh pooh (pipi), int. (sb., a.) 1679. 
Reduplication of PooH int. B. sb. (pooh- 
pooh). An utterance of this exclam.; one 
who is addicted to using this exclam. 1798. 
C. altrib. or adj., as in pooh-pooh theory, the 
theory that language is a development of 
natural interjections 1860. Hence Pooh- 
pooh v. (rans. to express contempt or disdain 
for; to make light of 1827. 

JPookoo, puku (pi-ku) 1890. [- Zulu 
mpuku. | A red water-buck or antelope 
5901 vardoni) of southern Central Africa. 

‘ool (pil), sb.' ([OE. pol = OFris, 
DLG., MDu. pól (Du. poel), OHG. pfuol 
(G. pfuh), t. WGmc. *pól.] 1. A small 
body of standing or still water; usu., one of 
natural formation. b. A small shallow 
collection of any liquid; a puddle 1843. c. 
iransf. and fig. 1587. 2. A deep and still 
Pei a ge or Lyn OE. 

- The noisy geese t gabbled o'er e 
Gb bel. b. Wallowing in a p. of blood Ma: 


1628 


AULAY. c. On the floor..A little p. of sunlight 
1875. 2. The P., the part of the Thames between 
London Bridge and Cuckold's Point. 

Pool, sb.“ 1693. [- Fr. poule stake, prop. 
hen (see PULLET); cf. Sp. polla hen, stake 
at ombre; assoc. with POOL sb.! was prob. 
furthered by the identification of fish (in 
the pool) with Fr. fiche counter (see FISH 
sb. ).] 1. In certain card games, etc.: The 
collective amount of the stakes and fines 
of the players joining in the game 1711. b. 
The receptacle containing the stakes; the 
pool-dish 1770. 12. A party in a card-game 
in which there is à pool —1859. 3. A game 
played on a billiard-table, in which each 
player has a ball of a distinctive colour with 
which he tries to pocket the balls of the 
other players in a certain order, each player 
contributing an agreed sum, the whole of 
which the winner takes; also, a similar game 
in U. S., played with balls numbered 1 to 15, 
the number of each ball a player pockets 
being added to his score 1848. 4. a. Rifle- 
Shooting. A contest in which each competitor 
pays a certain sum for every shot he fires, the 
proceeds being divided among the winners. 
Also attrib. 1861. b. Betting. The collective 
stakes in an instance of PARI MUTUEL 1881. 
5. A common fund into or from which all 
gains or losses of the contributors are paid; 
hence, a ‘combine’ 1872. 6. An arrangement 
between previously competing parties, by 
which rates or prices are fixed, and business 
or receipts divided, in order to do away with 
mutually injurious competition (orig. U.S.) 
1881. 7. Fencing. A contest between teams, 
in which each member of one side opposes 
each member of the other 1901. 

2. Monday, when we played six pools 1801. To 
make (up) a p., to form or make up the party, 
5. The tifty-million dollar p. in Union Pacific 
Preferred Stock 1906, 

Pool (pal), o.“ 1793. [f. Pool sb.'] trans. 
In quarrying granite: To sink or make (a 
hole) for the insertion of a wedge, In coal- 
EP To undermine (coal) so as to cause it 
to e 

Pool (pil), v." 1879. [f. Poor sb.*] trans. 
To throw into a common stock to be dis- 
tributed according to agreement; to com- 
bine (capital or interests) for the common 
benefit; spec. of competing railway com- 
panies, etc.: To share or divide (traffic or 
receipts). 

Poon (pin). 1699. [Sinhalese pana, Tamil 
punnai.] Any of several large E. Indian 
trees of the genus Calophyllum, esp. C. 
inophyllum; also, their timber. Chiefly 
attrib. 

Poonac (pa-neék). 1890. (Tamil punnakku, 
Sinhalese punakku.] The oil-cake or mass 
left after the oil has been expressed from 
coco-nut pulp; used as fodder or manure. 

Poonah (pü-nà) 1821. Name of a city in 
the Pombar Presidency. 

attrib.: P. painting, painting on rice (or other 
thin) paper, in imitation of Oriental Ede by the 
Eo ion of thick body-colour, with little or no 
shading, and without background. 

Poonga-oil (pü-ngà,oil) 1866. [f. Tamil 
punga.] A dark-yellow oil expressed from the 
seeds of Pongamia glabra, used in India as 
lamp-oil and as a remedy in skin-diseases. 

Poop (pip), sb. 1489. [- OFr. pupe, pope 
(mod. poupe) :- Rom. *puppa for L. puppis 
poop, stern.] 1. The aftermost part of a ship ; 
the stern; also, the aftermost and highest 
deck, often forming the woof of the cabin 
built in the stern. 12. transf. The dickey or 
seat at the back of a coach; the hinder part 
of a man or animal, collog. or vulgar. 

1. The Poope was beaten Gold SHAKS, 

Comb.: p.-royal, the deck forming the roof of 
the poop-cabin. 

tPoop (pip), v.* 1575. (Cf. Du. poep clown. ] 
trans. To cheat, befool 1663. 

Poop (pip), v.“ 1727. [f. Poor sb.! Naut. 
trans. Of a wave: To break over the stern 
of (a vessel). b. transf. Of a ship: To receive 
(a wave) over the stern; to ship (a sea) on the 
poop 1894. 

Pooped (pzpt) a. 1879. [f. Poor sb. + 
ED*] Having a poop; chiefly in comb. as 
high-p. 

Poor (pü*1), a. (sb.) [ME. povere, pou(e)re, 
pore — OFr. povre, (also mod. dial.) poure 


POORLY 


(mod. pauvre) :- L. pauper (Rom. *pauperus), 
For similar loss of v before r cf. curfew, 
kerchief, lord.] L. 1. Having few, or no, 
material possessions; wanting means to 
procure the comforts, or the necessaries, of 
life; needy, destitute; spec. (esp. in legal 
use), so destitute as to be dependent on 
gifts or allowances for subsistence. In 
common use expressing various degrees of 
poverty. The opposite of rich or wealthy. b. 

Of, involving, or characterized by poverty 
ME. 2. Ill-supplied, lacking (in some posses- 
sion or quality). late ME. b. Of soil, ore, ete.: 
Yielding little, unproductive 1592. 3, In 
lean or feeble condition from ill feeding 
1539. 4. Small in amount; less than is 
wanted or expected; scanty, inadequate ME. 
5. Not worth much; of inferior quality, 
paltry, sorry; mean, shabby. Usu. of 
abstract things. ME. b. Mentally or morally 
inferior; mean-spirited; despicable, ‘small’; 
spiritless. late ME. c. Slight, insignificant 
1603. d. In modest or apologetic use: Of 
little worth or pretension; humble, in- 
significant. late ME. 6. Such, or so circum- 
stanced, as to excite one’s compassion or 
pity; unfortunate, hapless, In many parts of 
England regularly said of the dead whom one 
knew; = late, deceased. Chiefly collog. ME. 

1. If thou be'st as poore for a subiect, as hee's 
for a King, thou art poore enough SHARKS. fig. 
Blissed be pai pat er pouer in spirit 1400. P. 
people, the poor as a class ; often connoting humble 
rank or station; They are almost like p. people's 
children! C. BRONTE. b. Forced..to take p. 
and painful Employments FULLER. 2. Stratified 
masses, p. in mineral substances 1863. b. 
P. and hungry soils Sm H. Davy. 
peny-worth of Sugar-candie SHAR: 
wheat would be thought p. MACAULAY. 5. They 
made but p. work of it Dk Fox. It was p. 
consolation to know [ete.] (mod.). b. A Man of a 
poore Minde, and not valiant 1627. He is & p. 
creature and more of a Genoese than an English- 
man NELSON. d. For mine owne poore part, 
Looke you, Ile goe pray SHAKS. 6. Till his book 
of p. Dr. Johnson's life is finished Mwe. D'ARBLAY, 
He looked dreadfully weak still, p. fellow! 

857. 

"n absol. or as sb. (usu. in sense 1). a. absol. 
in pi. sense (usu. with the): poor people as à 
class; those in necessitous or humble 
circumstances; spec. those dependent. upon 
charitable or parochial relief ME. b. 
possessive poor's (in sing. or pl. sense). Now 

. exc. dial. late ME. 

"a. The short and simple annals of the p. GRAY. 
Money left to the p. of the parish 1907. 

Combs, and Phrases. P. child, a pupil at a 
charity school (CHILD sb. L. 4); p.-Chest q 
POOR-BOX; p. Clares, the order of nuns ol j^ 
Clare; p. relation, a relative or i ene 
humble circumstances (also transf.); P. W it 
(see WHITE a, 4). Hence Poo-rness, the quality 
or condition of being p. ME. * 

Poo'r-box. Also tpoor's box. 1621. 
money-box (esp. in a church) for gifts towards 
the relief of the poor. 

Poorhouse (pü*ahaus). Also poorshouse 
(Sc. and U.S.). 1781. A house in which po 
people in receipt of public charity ari 
lodged. 

Poor John, poo-r-john. 1585. If. P 
a. + Jons.) Hake salted and dried i 
food; often a type of poor fare. Obs. exo. 
Hist. 

eor Tob and Apple-pyes are all our fare irs 

Poor-law (pü*4l). 1752. The o of 
system of laws, relating to the mopo a 
paupers at the public expense. b. d 1. 
as p. bill, officer, etc.; p. parish: see 11 55 

Poorly (Pu- ali), adv. and a. ME. T 0 5 
a. + -LY*.] In a poor manner or con i 655 
A. adv. 1, In a state of poverty or indigens 
necessitously, Now somewhat rare. late pur 
2. With deficiency of some desirable Miei 
scantily, defectively: in mean style, 7 gh, 
in an inferior way. rather badly: nob 
with low estimation ME. t3. ably; 
shabbily 1723. +4, Abjectly, hum p 
despicably; mean-spiritedly -1811. health; 
Chiefly collog. In a poor state of ricatice) 
unwell, indisposed. (Always Pr 
1750. * 

A. 1. Poorely content is better then reni 
a ee Meu e 

stree 10 J. "end. of 
unworthy of your self OrwAY. 4. He, instead 


POOR MAN 


opposing cgi p. go on board himself, to ask 
what De Ruyter would have PEPYS. B. His 
wife had. been p. MACAULAY. Hence Poo'rlyish 
a. somewhat p. (rare). 

Poor man. ME. 1. lit. A man who is 
poor (in any sense); esp. a man who is indi- 
gent or needy, or who belongs to the class 
of the poor. 2. Poor man of mutton (Sc. 
collog.): the remains of a shoulder of mutton, 
broiled 1818. 

2. I think, landlord..I could eat a morsel of 
a poor man SCOTT, 

Combs.: poor man's mustard: see MUSTARD 2 
b; poor man’s weather-glass, the pimpernel, 
Anagallis arvensis, from its closing fis dares 
before rain, 

Poo:r-rate, Also tpoor’s rate. 1001. A 
rate or assessment for the relief or support of 
the poor. 

Poor-spirited, a. 1648. Having or 
showing a poor spirit; deficient in spirit, 
cowardly. Hence Poo:r-spi-ritedness. 

Poortith (pü*utip). Sc. and n. dial. 1508. 
(repr. OFr. povertet, with the loss of v as in 
Poor and retention of final p of AFr. as in 


dainteth, plenteth; see DAINTY, PLENTY.] 
Poverty. 
Poo-r-will. U.S. 1888. [In imitation of 


its note.] A bird of the N. American genus 
Phalenoptilus, esp. P. nultalli. Ct. Wuir- 
POOR-WILL, 

Pop (pep), sb.! late ME. [imit.; goes with 
Por v.] I. An act of popping; now, a slight 
rap or tap. Obs. exc. dial. 2. A short 
abrupt sound of explosion 1591. 3. A shot 
with a fire-arm 1657. b. slang. A pistol 1728. 
4. A name for any eflervescing beverage, esp. 
ginger-beer, from the sound made when the 
cork is drawn (collog.) 1812. 5. A mark made 
by a slight rapid touch; a dot; a spot, a 
speck, Also fig. 1718. 6. slang. The act of 
pawning 1866, 

3. fig. Prestige, you know, I always like to have a 
Dp. at FREEMAN, 6. In p., in pawn. 

Pop (pep), sb.* 1862. Colloq. abbrev. of 
popular concert. 

Pop (pop) sb. 1865. ([perh. from L. 
popina or Eng. lollipop shop, ‘the rooms 
having orig. been in the house of Mrs. 
Hatton, who kept such a shop'.] A social 
club and debating society at Eton College, 
founded in 1811. 

Pop, sb.* U.S. 1840. Shortened f. POPPA. 

Pop (pop) v. late ME. [imit.; goes with 
Por h. l, ind., adv.] I. trans. To strike with a 
slight rap or tap (dial.), 2. intr. To make a 
small quick explosive sound; to burst or 
explode with a pop 1576. 3. (rans. To cause to 
go off with a pop; to fire, let off, as an 
explosive or fire-arm (also fig.) 1595. 4. 
intr. To shoot, fire a gun (collog.) 1725. b. 
trans, To shoot down; to pick off with a shot 
1762. 5. trans. To put promptly, suddenly, or 
unexpectedly; usu. with down, in, on, out, 
up, into or out of (a place), etc. 1529. 6. To 
put (a question) abruptly; spec. to p. the 
question (slang or colloq.), to propose marri- 
age 1598, 7. slang. To put in pledge, to 
Pawn 1731, 8. inir. To pass, move, go or 
come promptly, suddenly, or unexpectedly 
(up, down, in, out, between, etc.) 1530. b. 
FU off (also off the hooks): to die (slang) 

2. When the chestnuts d in the ashes 
1859. 3. To p. corn, to Ms roast, Indian 
corn until it ‘pops’ open. 4. popping at pheas- 
ants BARHAM. 5. She..popt it into her mouth, 
and swallowed it all at once 1662. P. me down 
among your fashionable visitors DIOKENS. 8. 
He that hath. . Popt in betweene th’election and 
my hopes SHAKS. (^ Iam afraid I shall p. off just 
when my mind is able to run alone KEATS. 
Hence Po-pping vbl. sb. 1652, 

Pop (pop) int., adv. 1621. [See prec.] 
With (the action or sound of) a pop; instanta- 
neously, abruptly ; unexpectedly. 

I heard it go p. 1907. P. goes the weasel, name 
of a country dance in which these words were 
sung while one of the dancers darted under the 
arms of the others; also the name of the tune. 

Pop-, usu. the verb in comb. with a sb. or 
adv., meaning something that pops; rarely 
the sb. or ady.: p.-eye, a bulging prominent 
eye; hence -eyed a.; -valve = PUPPET- 
VALVE; -weed, the Bladderwort; etc, 

lPopadam (po-pidim). 1820. [Tamil 
bappadam, contr. from paruppu-adam ‘lentil 
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cake’ (Yule.] Small cakes eaten with 
curries. 

Po:p-corn. U.S. 1858. |f. Por v. 3 + 
Corn sb. 3.] a. Maize or Indian corn 
parched till it bursts open and exposes the 
white inner part of the grain, b, A variety of 
maize suitable for popping. Also attrib. 

Pope! (pop [OE. papa — eccl. L. papa 
bishop (Tertullian), from the time of Leo 
the Great (v) applied spec. to the Bishop 
of Rome, — eccl. Gr. sázas, mamás bishop, 
patriarch, later form of nannas father (see 
PaPA).] I. 1. The Bishop of Rome, as 
head of the Roman Catholic Church. 2. An 
effigy of the pope burnt on the anniversary of 
the Gunpowder Plot (Nov. 5), or at other 
times. Obs. or dial. 1073. 3. a. transf. 
Applied to the spiritual head of a non- 
Christian religion. late ME. b. fig. One who 
assumes, or is considered to have, a position 
or authority like that of the pope 1589. 
14. In early times, A bishop of the Christian 
Church; spec. in the Eastern Church, the 
title of the Bishop or Patriarch of Alexandria. 
—1850. 

3. b. Dr. McMill. .the present Low-Church p. of 
Liverpool 1854. 

II. Transf. uses. 1. A freshwater fish of the 
Perch family; the Ruff 1653. 2. A local name 
for various birds (e.g. the Puffin, the Bull- 
finch), from their colouring or stout form 
1074. 

Comb, pope's nose = parson's nose. 

Pope? (pdp). 1602. [- Russ. pop :- OSI. 
popü - WGme. *papo (cf. OHG. pfaffo) = 
eccl. Gr. zázas; see prec.] A parish priest of 
the Greek Church in Russia, Serbia, etc. 

Popedom (pó*pdem). [Late OE. pápdóm, 
f. pdpa POPE!; see -DOM.] I. = Papacy 1. 
b. transf. Applied to a position of supreme 
authority in any religious system; also 
ironically 1588. 2. = Papacy 2, 1641. b. An 
eccl. polity resembling the papacy 1545. 

1. b. The p. of Paternoster-Row 1837. 

tPope-holy a. (sb.) late ME. lapp. f. 
POPE! + HOLY a., but taken to represent Fr. 
papelard hypocritical.) Pretending to great 
holiness; characterized by a show or pretence 
of piety. B. sb. Hypocrisy. late ME. 

Pope Joan. 1590. [After the fabulous 
female pope Joan.] A card-game played by 
three or more persons, with a pack from 
which the eight of diamonds has been 


removed, the stakes being won by the 
players of certain cards. 

Popeling (póvplip). 1501. [f. PoPE' + 
“lina? 1, Z.] tl, An adherent of the pope; 
a papist —1705. 2. A little or petty pope 
1588. 


Popery (pó"pori) 1534. [f. POPE? + 
-ERY.] The doctrines, practices, and cere- 
monial associated with the pope; the papal 
system; the Roman Catholic religion, or 
adherence to it. (A hostile term.) 

The cry of *No P.' is foolish enough in these 
days CARLYLE, 

Pope's eye. 1073. The lymphatie gland 
surrounded with fat in the middle of a leg 
of mutton; regarded as a tit-bit. 

Pope's head. 1609. [From its appearance.] 
1. A species of Cactus, Melocactus communis, 
producing its flowers on a woolly cushion or 
head, beset with bristles and spines. 2. 
A round brush or broom with a long handle, 
for sweeping ceilings, eto.; called also 
Turk’s head 1824. 

Po-p-gun, po:péun, sb. 1002. [f. Por sb.* 
orv. + GUN sb.] 1. A child's toy; a tube from 
the mouth of which a tight-fitting pellet 
is expelled with a pop by compressing the 
air in the tube with a piston. Also attrib. 
2, A small, inefficient, or antiquated fire-arm 
(contempt.) 1849. 

Popinjay (pepinids&). (ME. pape(n)iai, 
pope(n)ay, -gay = AFr, papeiaye, OFr. 
papegay, papingay (mod. papegai) — Sp. 
papagayo — Arab. babaga; for intrusive n cf. 
messenger; the final syll. is assim. to JAY.] 
1. A parrot. Obs. or arch. 2. A representation 
of a parrot; esp. as a heraldic charge or 
bearing ME. 3. The figure of a parrot fixed on 
a pole as a mark to shoot at. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1548. 4, fig. Taken as a type of vanity 
or empty conceit, and thus applied con- 
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temptuously to a person; cf. PARROT 2. 
1528. 15. The prevailing colour of the 
green parrot; a shade of green; also altrib. 
1865. 6. A local name of the green wood- 
pecker 1833. 

4. As pert and as proud as any p. SCOTT, 

Popish (pó"pij) a. 1528. [f. POPE! + 
-I8H*.] tl. Of or pertaining to the pope; 
papal 1567. 2. Of or pertaining to popery ; 
of or belonging to the Church of Rome; 
papistical. (In hostile use.) 1528. Hence 
Po'pish-ly adv., - ness. 

Poplar (pọ'plăa). (ME. popler(e = AFr. 
popler, OFr. poplier (mod. peuplier), f. 
pople (whence PoPPLE sb.) : L. populus. 
With the form poplar (XVI) cf. contemp. 
briar, cedar, medlar.] 1. A tree of the genus 
Populus, comprising large trees of rapid 
growth, some species remarkable for 
tremulous leaves; also, the timber of this 
tree. The Black P., White P., Lombardy P., 
and Trembling P. or Aspen are the familiar 
European species. 2. Applied to other 
trees resembling the poplar in some respect; 
esp. the Tulip-tree (also Tulip-P.) of N. 
America (Liriodendron tulipifera) 1766. 3. 
attrib. late ME. 

Poplin (peplin. 1710. [- Fr. tpapeline, 
dubiously held to be from It. papalina, 
Subst. use of fem. of papalino papal, and to 
be so named because orig. manufactured at 
Avignon, which was a papal town from 
1309 to 1791; see -INE'] A mixed woven 
fabric, consisting of a silk warp and worsted 
weft, and having a corded surface; now 
made chiefly in Ireland. Hence Popline:tte, 
a woollen or linen fabric in imitation of p. 
1801. 

Popliteal (popli-tial), a. 1780. (f. mod.L. 
popliteus adj. (f. L. poples, poplit- ham, 
hough) + .] Anat. Pertaining to, 
situated in, or connected with the ham, or 
the hollow at the back of the knee; as p. 
artery, tendons (= hamstrings), etc. 

Po'ppa. U.S. collog. 1902. = Papa’. 

Popper (pe-poa), sb. 1750. [f. Por v. + 
-ER'.] 1, A gun, fire-arm, or the like; spec. a 
pistol (slang). 2. A utensil for popping 
*corn' (maize). U.S, 1875. 

Poppet (pepét) IME.  opel(le, of 
obse. origin; based ult. on L. pupa, puppa 
girl, doll; ef. Purrzr (its later variant) and 
-ET.] 1, A small or dainty person; now, usu., 
a term of endearment; darling, pet. 12. A 
doll -1729, {3. = PUPPET sb. 3, 3 b. —1745. 
4. One of the upright pieces in a turning- 
lathe, in which the centres are fixed on 
which the work turns; a lathe-head 1605. b. 
= PUPPET-VALVE 1875. 5. Naut. Applied to 
short pieces of wood, used for various 
purposes; esp. a. stout vertical squared 
pieces placed beneath a ship’s hull to support. 
her in launching; b. pieces on the gunwale 
of a boat, forming the rowlocks 1792. 

Po ppet- head. 1665. 1. = prec. 4. 2. 
Mining. = HEAD-GEAR 3, (Often in pl. in 
same sense.) 1874. 

Poppied (po:pid), a. 1805. [f. POPPY sb. + 
-ED*.] 1. Having, or affected by, the sleep- 
inducing quality of the poppy; slumberous, 
drowsy, narcotic. 2. Filled or adorned with 
poppies 1818. 

1. The p. sleep, the end of all SWINBURNE, 

Po:ppIng-crease. 1774. |f. PoPPING vbl. 
sb., prob. in sense ‘striking’ + CREASE 
ab. 2.] Cricket. A line drawn four feet in 
front of and parallel to the wicket, within 
which the batsman must stand. 

Popple (pop, sb.“ Now dial. and U.S. 
late ME. [- OFr. pople (mod. dial. peuple); 
see POPLAR.] = POPLAR. 

Popple (po:p'l, sb.* Now local. late ME. 
[Of unkn. origin.) 1. = COCKLE 8b. 1 1. tb. = 
COCKLE sb. 2, —1644. 2. Extended to the 
Corn Poppy, Charlock, etc., and their seeds 
1855. 

1. b. That malicious one did sow p. among the 
good Wheat 1644, 

Popple (po- p'), sb. 1875. [Goes with next.] 
An act or condition of poppling; a rolling or 
tossing of water in short tumultuous waves; 
a strong ripple. Hence Po'pply a. broken, 
choppy, ripply. 

Popple (pe-p’l), v. ME. [prob. = (M)Du. 
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popelen murmur, babble, quiver, throb, of 
imit. origin.] intr. To roll or tumble about; 
to bubble up; to ripple; to toss to and fro 
in short waves. 

Poppy (pepi) [OE. popzg, papæġ, later 
popig : *papag, *popüg, for *papau — med. 
L. *papáuwm (whence OFr. pavou, mod. 
pavot), alt. of L. papáver.] I. 1. A plant (or 
flower) of the genus Papaver, having milky 
juice with narcotic properties, showy 
flowers with petals of various colours, and 
roundish capsules containing numerous 
small round seeds. 2. With qualifying 
words, applied to various species of Papaver 
or other genera of Papaveraceze ME. 3. The 
plant or its extract used in pharmacy 
1604. 4. fig. With reference to the narcotic 
qualities of the plant 1591. 

1. Sleepy popples DRYDEN. The blushing p. with 
a crimson hue Prior, 2. Californian P., 
Platystemon californicus and the genus Esch- 
scholizia; Corn, Field P., the common wild p. 
of cornfields, Papaver rhwas, with bright scarlet 
flowers, or any other species growing in corn; 
Horn P., Horned P., any plant of the genus 
Glaucium, distinguished by its long horn-like 
capsules; Iceland P., see ICELAND?; Prickly P., 
Argemone mexicana, with yellow or white flowers 
and prickly leaves and capsules. 

IL = POPPY-HEAD 2. late ME. 

attrib. and Comb.: p.-bee, a kind of upholsterer- 
bee (Anthocopa papaveris) which lines its cells 
with the petals of poppies; -colour, a bright 
scarlet; P. Day, the anniversary of Armistice 
Day, 11 Noy. 1918, commemorated by wearing 
an artificial red poppy (a Flanders po) py) 
made by disabled ex-service men in aid of 1 
Haig's British Legion Appeal Fund. 

Poppycock (po'pikok). U.S. slang. 1863. 
Nonsense, rubbish. 

Po-ppy-hea-d. 1585. 1. The capsule of the 
poppy. Also attrib. 2, Arch. An ornamental 
finial, often richly carved, at the top of the 
end of a seat in a church. Also attrib. 1839. 

Po:ppy-seed. late ME. 1. The, or a, seed 
of the poppy. 12. As a measure of length, 
varying from ss to s of an inch —1729. 

Poppywort (po:piwbat). 1840. [f. POPPY 
sb. + Wonr'.] a. Lindley's name for plants 
of the N.O. Papaveracem. b. Satin P., 
Meconopsis wallichiana. 

Po'p-shop. slang. 1772. f. POP v. 7 + 
SHoP sb.) A pawnbroker's shop. Also attrib. 

Populace (po:piilés). 1572. - Fr. populace 
= It. popolaccio, -azzo, f. popolo PEOPLE.] 
The mass of the people of a community, as 
dist. from the titled, wealthy, or educated 
classes; (contempt.) the mob, the rabble. 

J'accommodate..the Peeres, and please the 
Populasse DANIEL. So {Po:pulacy, the p.; also, 
populousness; popular government, democracy. 

Popular (po:piilàz), a. (sb.) 1490. G- AFr. 
populer, OFr. populeir (later and mod. 
populaire) or L. popularis, f. populus PEOPLE, 
see -AR'.] 1. Law. Affecting, concerning, 
or open to all or any of the people; publie; 
esp. in action p. 2. Of, pertaining to, or 
consisting of the common people, or the 
people as à whole; constituted or carried on 
by the people 1548, tb. Plebeian —1691. +3. 
Full of people; populous; crowded —1811. 4. 
Adapted to the understanding, taste, or 
means of ordinary people 1573. 15. Studious 
of, or designed to gain, the favour of the 
common people; devoted to the cause of the 
people -1771. 6. Finding favour with the 
people, or with many people; favourite, 
acceptable, pleasing 1608. 7. Prevalent 
among, or accepted by, the people generally ; 
1 general; f(of sickness) epidemic 
1. P. action, brought by one of the public to re- 
cover some penalty given by statute to any one 
Who chooses to sue for it WHARTON. i P. 
tumults HUME. A completely p. election 1833. 
4. In a p. style which boys and women could 
comprehend MACAULAY. The foundation of the 
P. Concerts in 1859. 1902. Al seats at p. prices 
1907. 5. The first acts of an usurper arè always 
p. GOLDSM. 6. The p. Preachers 1812, 7. Sir, 
that’s a p. error, deceiues many B. JONS. 

B. absol. or as sb. (from sense 2.) ta. In 
collective sense, or pl.: the populace; the 
common people, the commons ~1633. b. 
Short for p. concert 1885. Hence Po-pular-ly 
adv., -ness (rare). 

Popularity (popiüle'riti). 1548. [f. prec. 
+ -ITY, or — Fr. popularité — L. popularitas, 
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f. popularis; see prec., -ITY.] f1. Popular or 
democratic government 1701. 12. The 
principle of popular government; democracy 
—1689. +3. The action or practice of courting 
popular favour —1715. 4. The fact or con- 
dition of being admired, approved, or 
beloved by the people, or by many people 

1601. +5. = POPULOUSNESS (rare) —1720. 

2. The spirit of p. and republicanisme 1689. 3. 
P. is a courting the favour of the people by 
undue practices 1697. 4. His popularitie gained 
him a Consulship 1601, 

Popularize (po-piiilireiz), v. 1797. f. 
POPULAR a. + -IZE.] (rans. To make popular. 
a. To cause to be generally known and 
accepted, liked, or admired. b. To render 
democratic 1831. c. To present (a technical 
subject, etc.) in a popular form 1836. 

a. To preserve their power they must popularise 
themselves 1835. c. Engaged in..popularising 
history or science 1871. Hence Po:pulariza-tion 
Po-pularizer. 

Po-pulate, ppl. a. Obs. exc. poet. 1574. 
=- med.L. populatus, f. populare; see next, 
-ATE*.] Peopled. 

Populate (po:piüle't), v. 1578. [- populat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of med.L. populare, f. L. 
populus people; see ATR“. 1. trans. a. 
To inhabit, form the population of (a 
country). b. To supply (a country) with 
inhabitants; to people. 2. intr. Of people: 
To grow in numbers by propagation (rare) 
1625. 3. intr. (for refl.) To become populous 
U.S. rare. 1796. Hence Po-pulator, one 
who or that which populates or peoples. 

Population (popiilé'-fon). 1578. [- late 
L. populatio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.) 1. 
concr. An inhabited place —1613. 2. The 
degree in which a place is populated or 
inhabited; hence, the total number of its 
inhabitants. Also transf. 1612. 3. The 
action or process of peopling a place or 
region; increase of people 1776. 

2. P...increases in a geometrical ratio, sub- 
sistence in an arithmetical ratio MALTHUS. 3. 
e p. of the province was extremely rapid 

Populin (pọ'piùlin). 1838. [- Fr. populine 
(Braconnot, 1831), f. L. populus poplar; 
see -IN'.] Chem. A white crystalline sub- 
stance, C,H,, O,, obtained from the aspen 
(Populus tremula). 

Populist (po-piülist). 1892. [f. L. populus 
people + -Ist.) 1. An adherent of a political 
party formed in the U.S. in Feb. 1892, 
having for its objects the public control of 
railways, limitation of private ownership of 
land, free coinage of silver and increased 
issue of paper-money, a graduated income- 
tax, ete. 2. A member of a Russian socio- 
political party advocating a form of collect- 
ivism 1895. 

1. A people's party,—Populists as they are 
called 1893. So Po'pulism, the political doc- 
trine or principle of the Populists 1893. 

Populous (po-piitles), a. 1449. [- late L. 
populosus, f. populus people; see obs. 
1. Full of people; thickly inhabited; fully 
occupied. b. Of a time or season: Productive, 
prolific 1789. 12. Of a body of people: 
Numerous, abundant —1662. 3. = POPULAR 
a. in various senses. Obs. exc. poet. 1592. 

1. A continuall p. Market PURCHAS. P. districts 
1880. 2. Furnished with a p. army HALL. Hence 
Po-pulous-ly adv., -ness. So {Populo:sity, 
populousness. 

Porbeagle (póubrg'l. 1758. [Origin 
unkn.; orig. Cornish dial.] A shark of the 
genus Lamna, esp. L. cornubica, sometimes 
10 feet in length, and having a pointed snout; 
a mackerel-shark. 

Porcelain (p@-aslén, pó*-1-). 1530. I- Fr. 
porcelaine — It. porcellana (Xm Marco 
Polo) Venus shell, cowrie, polished substance 
of this, (hence) china ware (from its resem- 
blance to this substance), deriv. in fem. 
adj. form of porcella, dim. of porca sow :— 
L. porca, fem of porcus swine.] 1. A fine 
kind of earthenware, having a translucent 
body and a transparent glaze; — CHINA! II. 
2. An article or vessel made of porcelain; a 
piece of porcelain. Usu. in pl. 1604. 3. 
The Cowrte (Cyprea moneta) Only in p. 
shell. 1601. 4. attrib. or as adj. Made of 
porcelain or china 1598; fig. like porcelain; 
fine, fragile; superfine 1638. 
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1. fig. The precious p. of human clay BYRON. 4, 
maid who had broken a p. cup JOHNSON, 

attrib. and Comb., as p. cement, a cement for 
mending china or glass; -clay, the clay used in the 
manufacture of p.; china-clay, kaolii crab, a 
crab of the genus Porcellana, so called from ita 
smooth and polished shell; p. jasper = PORCRL- 
LANITE; p. shell: see sense 3; p. tower, a 
famous tower at Nankin in China, covered with 
p. tiles. Hence Po-rcelainize v. trans. to convert 
into p. or a substance of the same nature, 
Po rcelainous a. = next. 

Porcellaneous (pd*istélé'ntes), a. 1799. 
If. It. porcellana PORCELAIN + -EOUS,] 
Of the nature of or resembling porcelain. 
So Porcellanous (pose:lános) a. 

Porcellanite (pozselünoit) 1796. [- G. 
porzellanit (Peithner, 1794), f. porzellan 
PORCELAIN + -it -ITE! 2 b.] Min. A hard 
naturally-baked clay, somewhat resembling 
jasper; also called porcelain jasper. 

Porch (pó*atf) ME. [- (O)Fr. porche i= L. 
porticus colonnade, gallery, porch (render- 
ing Gr. oeroá; cf. STOIC), f. porta ‘passage’, 
Port sb.] 1. An exterior structure forming à 
covered approach to the entrance of a 
building; sometimes applied to an interior 
space serving as a vestibule. Also transf, and 
fig. 12. A colonnade, portico, cloister 
1687. b. U.S. A verandah 1840. 3. speo. 
The P., the Painted Porch (Gr. eroà noucdàn), 
a public ambulatory in the agora of ancient 
Athens, to which Zeno the philosopher 
and his disciples resorted; hence (ol ris 
rods, those of the porch), the Stoic school, 
the Stoic philosophy 1070. 

1. Of hewen stone the p. was fayrely wrought 
SPENSER. 2. They stay for me In Pompeyes 
P. SHAKS. 

Porcine (p@-asein), a. 1056. - Fr. porcin, 
Ine or L. porcinus, f. porcus swine; see 
-INE'.] 1, Of or consisting of swine; related 
to or resembling the swine. 2. Like that of à 
hog; swinish, hoggish 1660. 

Porcupine (póakiüpoin) sb. [XV pore 
despyne, later porke-, porcupine — OFr. porc 
espin (also pore d’espine), mod. porcépic = 
Pr. porc espi(n :- Rom. *porcospinus, f. L. 
porcus pig, PORK + spinus SPINE] 1. A 
rodent quadruped of the genus Hystrix or 
family Hystricide, having the body and tail 
covered with defensive erectile spines or 
quills; formerly supposed to shoot or dart 
its spines at an enemy. b. A figure of this 
animal, esp. as a device 1578. 2. fig. 1504. 3. 
Applied to machines having numerous 
projecting spikes or teeth; esp. an apparatus 
for heckling flax, worsted, or cotton; a 
kind of masher used in brewing 1869. 4. a. = 
F. ant: eater; b. = P. fish. 1875. 

1. Like Quilles vpon the fretfull Porpentine 
SHAKS. 

attrib. and Comb., as p. ant-eater, an Australian 
monotremate mammal (Echidna hystriz), having 
spines; p. crab, a Japanese crab (Lithodes 
hystriz), having spiny carapace and Jmm 
P. fish, a fish having the skin covered M 
spines, as Diodon hystrix; a sea-porcupine; P. 
grass, (a) Triodia irritans and other species, of 
Australia, with stiff sharp-pointed lenves; 
(b) Stipa spartea, of the western U.S., with long 
stiff awns; p.-wood, the wood of the cove 
palm, which when cut across shows yariega! 
markings like those of a porcupine-quill. 

Pore (pó^1), sb. late ME. [- (O) Fr. pore — 
L. porus — Gr. sópos passage, pore.) 1. 
minute opening or orifice (usu. one 75 5 5 
ceptible to the unaided eye) through rs 
fluids (rarely solids) pass or may pass. id 
In an animal body esp. applied to 75570 
the skin. b. fig., esp. in phr. at every P. 1 ji 
c. In a plant (or vegetable substance)s 
as the stomata in the epidermis of leave 
ete. late ME. d. In inanimate bodie 
substances. late ME. 12. A passage, channe^ 
canal, duct (rare) 21615. 

rb {sce hin chafe and fret at every p. DICKENS- 

Pore (pó*i, v. IME. pure, poure, ponh 
perh. : OE. *pürian, f. *pür-, à mu 
form of which (OE. *pgran) may be $3 
source of late ME. pire; see PEER (in 
1. intr. a. To look intently or fixedly % 
on, upon, at, over); to search for oF t 
something by gazing. (Now always a 
admixture of sense b.) b. To look at 17 50 
thing (usu. a book) with fixed Aten f 10 
in the way of study; to be ee 
reading or study. (Const. on, upon, 
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chiefly) over) late ME. c. To meditate, 
muse, or think intently upon something, 
Const. on, upon, over. late ME. 12. To look 
closely, as a near-sighted person; to peer 
—1802. 3, trans. To bring into some state by 
poring 1593. 

1. b. Instead of poaring on a booke, you shall 
holde the plough LYLY. 3. Phr. % p. one’s 
eyes out, to ruin one’s eyes by close reading. 
Hence Po'rer. Po-ringly adv. 

Po'rgo, pa-rgo. 1557. [- Sp., Pg. pargo, 
app. ~ L. pagrus kind of fish. The sea bream. 

Porgy (pgi). Also paugie, 1725. [Of 
obse, and app. various origin. Cf. prec.) 
U.S. Applied to various sea-flshes, chiefly 
N. Amer, species of Sparidz or Sea Breams, 
but also locally to fishes of other families. 

\Porifera (pori-férà), sb. pl. 1843. [mod. L., 
n. pl. of porifer, f. L. porus PORE sb. + -fer 
bearing.] Zool. The Sponges, reckoned as a 
class or main division of  Celenterata, 
characterized by having the body-wall 
perforated by numerous inhalant pores. 
Hence Pori-feran a. belonging or relating 
to the P.; sb. a member of the P. 

Po. riness. 1653. lf. PORY + -NESS] 
Porosity; also coner. a porous part —1076. 

Porism  (pó*riz'm, por-. late ME. 
(- late L. porisma - Gr. sópcua deduction, 
corollary, problem, f. szopí(few carry, deduce, 
f. népos way, passage; see PORE sb., -ISM. 
Cf, Fr. porisme.] Math. A kind of geometri- 
cal proposition; app. one arising during 
the investigation of some other proposition, 
either by immediate deduction from it 
(= COROLLARY sb. 1), or by consideration of 
some special case in which it becomes in- 
determinate. So Porisma-tic a. pertaining 
to or of the nature of a p. Also Poristic 
(pori:stik) a. 1704. 

Porite (pó*oit). 1828. (- mod. L. Porites, 
f. Gr. mépos passage, pore, or zópos calcareous 
stone; see MADREPORE, -ITE' 3.] Zool. A 
coral of the genus Porites or family Poritide 
of perforate sclerodermatous corals, 

Pork (põik). ME. [= (O)Fr. pore :- L. 
porcus Swine.] 1. A swine, a hog, a pig. 
Sometimes dist. from a pig or young swine. 
Obs. exe. Hist. late ME. 2. The (fresh) 
flesh of swine used as food ME. 3. U.S. 
slang. Money, position, etc. for a district, 
obtained from the (Federal) government; 
also transf. Cf. p.-barrel. 1916. 

Comb.: p.-barrel spec. (U.S. slang), the Federal 
treasury viewed as a source of grants for local 
purposes; -butcher, one who slaughters pigs for 
sale; -pie, a raised pie of chopped pork; tin full, 
D.-pie hat) a hat with a flat crown and a brim 
turned up all round, worn by women c1856-65. 
Porker (pó?1ko1). 1657. If. prec. + -ER' 1.] 
A young hog fattened for pork; also, any 
pig raised for food, 

Porket (p6*-akét), Now dial. 1554. [- ONFr. 
porket, OFr. porchet, dim. of porc PORK.] 
A small or young pig or hog; dial, = prec. 

Porkling (pó*uklip. 1542. |f. PORK + 
-LING',] A small or young pig 1570. tb. 
Applied to a person. Also attrib, 1602. 
Po'rkwood. 1880. f. PORK + WOOD sb.] 
a. A bush or small tree (Kigellaria capensis) 
found in the warmer parts of Africa; b. 
Pisonia obtusata, the Pigeon-wood, Beef- 
wood, or Cork-wood of the W. Indies, 

Pornocracy (poang‘krasi), 1860. [f. Gr. 
760v; harlot + -cracy.) Dominating in- 
fluence of harlots; spec. the government of 
Rome during the first half of the tenth 
century, 

Pornographer (poing-grafex). 1850. [f. 
Fr. pornographe — Gr. mopvoypádos, f. mápvn 
Prostitute; see AR 4, -GRAPHER.] One 
Who writes of prostitutes or obscene matters. 
Pornographic (pdandgreefik), a. 1880. 
If. next + -10.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of pornography; dealing in the 
obscene, 

Pornography (poino:gráfi). 1864. [f. Gr. 
TOpvoypádos (Bee PORNOGRAPHER) + -Y*; see 
-GRAPHY.] Description of the life, manners, 
ete. of prostitutes and their patrons; hence, 
the expression or suggestion of obscene or 
unchaste subjects in literature or art. 
Poroplastic (poro-, pó'roplestik), a. 
1879. [f. Gr. mópos PORE + PLASTIO.] Both 
Porous and plastio; applied to a kind of 
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Porous felt, plastic when heated, becoming 
stiff when cold, used for splints and other 
surgical appliances. 

Porosity (poresiti. late ME. I- med. L. 
porositas, f, porosus; see next, -ITY.] The 
quality or fact of being porous; porous 
consistence. b. concr. A porous part or struc- 
ture; an interstice or pore 1597. 

Porous (pó*ros) a. late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
poreux — med. L. porosus, f. L. porus PORK 
8b.; see Obs. ] Full of pores; having minute 
interstices through which water, air, light, 
ete, may pass. Also fig. 

P. plaster, a plaster having numerous small 
holes prem through it so as to enable it to lie 
oe ly. Hence Po-rous-ly adv.; -ness, 
porosity. 

Porpentine, obs. f. PORCUPINE. 

Porphyr-, porphyro-, repr. Gr. zopdup(o-, 
comb. stem of mópóvpos purple; a formative 
element in senses ‘purple’ and ‘porphyry’ 
asin Porphyra:ceous, a. (rare) of the nature 
of or allied to porphyry; porphyritic, etc. 
Po:rphyrogene-tic, a. producing or gen- 
erating porphyry. 

Porphyrian (poafl-riän), a. (sb.) 1593. t. 
L. Porphyrius — Gr. Hoodies + AN.] 
Of or pertaining to Porphyrius or Por- 
phyry, the neo-Platonic philosopher and 
antagonist of Christianity (A.D. 233—c300), 
or to his doctrines. 

P. scale or tree, a definition of man in the form of 
a kind of genealogical table or tree, displaying 
the series of subaltern genera to which he may be 
assigned below the summum genus substance, 
and the differentim by which each subaltern 
xr. distinguished within the genus next 
above it. 

B. sb. A disciple or follower of Porphyry 
1678. 

|Porphyrio (pozfirio) 1609. [L. — Gr. 
noochupleon the purple coot.) Ornith, A name 
given by the ancients to the purple coot; 
taken by Brisson as name of the genus 
Rallide including this. 

Porphyrite (pifiroit) sb. 1877. L L. 
porphyrites — Gr. mopdupirns adj. like purple, 
7. Aes stone of this colour, porphyry, f. 

purple; see -ITE' 2 b.] tl. = POR- 
PHYRY 1. —1730. 2. Min. = PORPHYRY 2. 
1796. 

Porphyritic (püufiritik), a. late ME. 
[- med. L. porphyriticus, for L. -eticus, f. 
porphyrites; see PORPHYRY, .] Of or 
pertaining to the porphyry of the ancients; 
of the nature or structure of the porphyry 
of modern mineralogists; spec. containing 
distinct crystals or crystalline particles 
embedded in a compact ground-mass, So 
Porphyri-tical a., -ly adv. 

Porphyrogenite (-o-d5énoit). Obs. exe. in 
L. form. 1614, [- med.L. porphyrogenitus, 
= late Gr. sopévpoyéwrmros, f. Gr.  mopdwpo- 
PORPHYR(O- + yewnrés born.) Orig., one 
born of the imperial family at Constanti- 
nople, and (as is said) in a chamber called 
the Porphyra (moofWpa). Hence, a child born 
after his father's accession to the throne; 
and, vaguely, one born 'in the purple'; 


see PURPLE sb. 
Hence Porphyroge-nitism, the doctrine of 


succession in a royal family which prefers a 
son born after his father’s accession to one born 
before. Porphyroge'niture, the condition of 
being born ‘in the purple’ (see above). 

Porphyroid (p-afiroid), sb. (a.) 1796. lt. 
PoRPHYRY + -OID.] Geol, etc, A. sb. A 
rock resembling porphyry or of porphyritic 
structure. B. adj. Resembling porphyry 
1708. 

Porphyry (póufiri. [Late ME. porfurie, 
purfire, later (XVI) porphyry, ult. - med. L. 
porphyreum, for L. porphyrites — Gr. nopdupirns, 
f. mópóvpos PURPLE,] 1, A beautiful and very 
hard rock quarried anciently in Egypt, 
composed of crystals of white oy red plagio- 
clase felspar embedded in a fine red ground- 
mass. By modern poets often used vaguely, 
in the sense of a beautiful red stone taking a 
high polish. 2. Geol. and Min. a. A rock 
consisting of a compact base of felspathie or 
other unstratified rock containing scattered 
crystals of felspar of contemporary age 1796. 
b. gen. Any unstratified or igneous rock 
having a homogeneous base in which crys- 
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tals of one or more minerals are disseminated 
1813. 

Comb.: p. chamber, a room in the palace of the 
Emperors at, Byzantium; p.-shell, a shell of the 

nus Murex, esp. that from which the purple 

lye was obtained. 

Porpoise (pó-rpos. [ME. porpays, -poys, 
-pas — OFr. po(u)rpois, -peis, -pais :- Rom. 
*porcopiscis (f. L. porcus swine + piscis 
fish) for L. porcus marinus ‘sea hog'.] 
A small cetaceous mammal (Phocwna 
communis) about five feet in length, blackish 
above and paler beneath, having a blunt 
rounded snout not produced into a ‘beak’ 
as the dolphin’s. Hence extended to other 
small cetaceans. (Formerly also, like fish, 
as collect. sing.) Hence Po'rpoise v. intr. 
spec. of aircraft: to make a series of plunges 
when taking off or landing 1920. 

Porraceous (poré^fos) a. 1005. (t. L. 
porraceus, f. porrum leek; see -ACEOUS,] Of 
the nature or colour of the leek; leek-green. 

Porrect (póre-kt), a. 1819. [- L. porrectus, 
pa. pple. of porrigere; see next.) Zool. 
Stretched out or forth; extended, esp. 
forward. 

Porrect (póre-kt), v. late ME. I- porrect-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. porrigere, f. por- = PRo-* 
+ regere stretch, direct.) 1. trans. To 
stretch out, extend (usu., à part of the body). 
Now only in Nat. Hist. 2. To put forward, 
tender (a document, ete.); to produce for 
examination or correction. Obs. exo. in eccl. 
law. 1774. So Porre'ction, textension 
(rare); proflering; presentation (now only 
Ecel.) 

Porret (porét). Now only dial. IME. 
poret, -elle — OFr. porel leek, f. L. porrum 
leek + dim. suffix -e/ -ET.] A young leck 
or onion. 

Porridge (poids), sb. 1532. [alt. of 
PorrAGE, intermediate forms being repr. 
by podech (XVI), podditch, -idge. In Sc. and 
Eng. dial. usu. collect. plural.) f1. Pottage 
made by stewing vegetables, herbs, or 
meat, often with a thickening of pot- 
barley, eto. —1805. 2. A soft food made by 
stirring oatmeal (or other meal or cereal) 
into boiling water (or milk); often dist. as 
oatmeal p., wheatmeal p., rice p. 1043. 3. 
fig. A conglomeration, a hotchpotch; 
unsubstantial stuff 1642. 

Provb. phr, To keep one's breath to cool one's p., 
to reserve one's advice, ete, for one's own use. 

Comb.: p.-pan, a double pan in which p. is 
madi pot, the pot in which p. is cooked; 
"Stick, a stick used for stirring p. 

Porrigo (póroi-go). 1700. [L., = ‘scurf?.) 
Path. A name for several diseases of the 
scalp characterized by scaly eruptions, So 
Porri-ginous a. affected with p. 

Porringer (pe-rindgea). 1522. (alt., through 
the var. tpoddinger (xv), of (dial.) POTTINGER, 
tpotinger (XV), tpoteger — (O)Fr. potager, f. 
potage; see POTTAGE, -ER*. For the intrusive 
n ct. harbinger, etc.) A small basin or the 
like, from which soup, porridge, children’s 
food, eto. is eaten, b. A hat resembling a 
porringer (joc.) 1613. 

Port (poet), sb. (OH. port — L. portus, 
rel. to porta (see PORT sb.). In ME. prob. a 
new word = (O)Fr. port = L. portus] 
1. A place by the shore where ships may 
run in for shelter from storms, or to load 
and unload; a harbour, a haven. 2. A town 
possessing a harbour to which vessels resort 
to load or unload, from which they start or 
at which they finish their voyages; spec. a 
place where customs officers are stationed 
to supervise the entry of goods OK. t3. 
The five ports = CINQUE Ports, Also the 
barons of the Cinque Ports.~1631. 

1. To set me safe ashore in the first p. where we 
arrived SWIFT, fig. Doubt was expressed. as to 
the possibility of the measure reaching p. this 
year 1879. 2. Free P.,..a p. open and free for 
merchants of all nations To load and unload 
their vessels in... Free P. is also used for a total 
exemption and franchise..for goods imported 
into a state, or those of the growth of the count 
exported. CHAMBERS. Close ports, those whicl 


lie up rivers SMYTH. 
Comb.: p.-bar, (a) a shoa) or bank across the 


entrance to a p.; (b) = Boom sb.* 3; -bound a., 
detained in Di contrary winds, etc.; «charge, 
-duty, harbour-due (see HARBOUR 4.1); -pay, 
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wages due for time during which one's ship is 
detained inp. e 15 

Port, sb.“ Obs. exc. Hist. or in Comb. 
(OR. port = MFl., MDu. port town, burgh, 
city; in origin the same word as prec. or as 
next.] fA town; perh. spec. a walled town, 
or a market town; but identified with burh 
as a rendering of L. civitas -ME. b. attrib. 
and Comb. as PORT-REEVE, etc. OE. 

Port (pó?zt) sb. IME. porte, port — 
(O) Fr. porte :- L. porta door, gate (see 
Port sh. ).] 1. A gate or gateway; from 
14th c., usu. that of a city or walled town. 
Now chiefly Sc. OE. 2. Naut. a. An opening 
in the side of a ship for entrance and exit, 
and for the loading and discharge of cargo. 
b. Each of the apertures in a ship of war 
through which cannon were pointed; now, 
an aperture for the admission of light and 
air.late ME. c. The shutter of a port-hole; 
a port-lid 1027. 3. Mech. An aperture for the 
passage of steam, gas, or water; esp. in a 
steam-engine, for the passage of steam into 
or out of the cylinder, a steam-p. 1839. 4. 
The curved mouthpiece of some bridle- 
bits 1587. 

1. Him I accuse: The City Ports by this hath 
enter'd SHAKS. fig. O pollish'd Perturbation!. . 
that keep'st the Ports of Slumber open wide To 
many a watchfull Night SHAKS. 

. and Comb., Tarn (sense 4), a bridle- 
bit of which the mouth is curved into an arch; 
also called p.-mouth; -piece, an obsolete 
kind of ship's gun; -rope, a rope for raising and 
lowering a port-lid; -stopper, a revolving shutter 
for closing a p. in a. Room -way = sense 3. 
Hence Ported a. having ports or gates (rare). 

Port (poet), 80.“ late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
port, f. porter Port v. : L. portare, f. 
portus Port sb.] I. 1. The manner in which 
one bears oneself; external deportment; 
carriage, bearing. b. fig. Bearing, purport 
(of a matter) 1568. 2. Style of living; esp. 
a grand or expensive style; state; hence 
transf. social position, station. Now rare 
or Obs. 1523. tb. transf. A train of atten- 
dants; a retinue. Also fig. —1021. 

1. With them comes a third of Regal p. MILT. 2. 

ho name and p. of gentlemen Scorr. 

II. ti. The action of carrying; the fee or 
price of carrying; carriage, postage —1692. 
2. Mil. [from phr. Port arms.) The position 
required by the order ‘Port arms’; see 
Port v. 2. 1833. 

Port (pöert), sb.“ (a.) 1543. 
the side turned towards the 
3b.) or place of lading (cf. LARBOARD).] 
1. = LARBOARD 1. (Often in phr. to p., 
2 2. attrib. or as adj. = LARBOARD 

Port (port), sb.“ 1691. [Shortened f. O 
Porto (wine), f. Oporto (Pg. O Porto, lit. the 
Port’) a city of Portugal, the chief port of 
shipment for the wines of the country.) A 
strong dark-red wine of Portugal, having a 
bci: and slightly astringent taste. Also 

Port (pó^at), sb.” Sc. 1721. [= Gael. port 
tune.] A lively tune, a catch, an air. 

The pipe's shrill p. aroused each clan Scorr. 

Port (pó?at) v. 1560. l- (O)Fr. porter -L. 
portare. See Port sb.'] fl. trans. To carry, 
bear, convey, bring 1711. 2. Mil. To carry 
or hold (a pike, etc.) with both hands; 
spec. to carry (a rifle or other weapon) 
diagonally across and close to the body, so 
that the barrel or blade is opposite the middle 
of the left shoulder; esp. in the command 
Port arms! 1625. 

1. To p. Books about to sell 1706. 2. On the 
approach of any m, the sentry will p. 
Arms, and call out Halt, who comes there? 1877. 
Pat Ported ppl. a. held in the position of the 


Port (post) v.* 1580. [f. PORT 80.2 
1. trans. In to p. the helm, to put or turn it to 
the left side of the ship; also ellipt. to p. 2. 
intr. Of a ship: To turn or go to her port or 
left side 1890. 

Porta (pó*atá) late ME. [L., a gate; 
also applied to a part of the liver. See PORT 
S0. Anat, a. The transverse fissure of the 
liver, at which the portal vein, hepatic 
artery, etc. enter it; the portal fissure. b. 
The vena porte or portal vein; see PORTAL a. 

Portable (pó*utáb'), a. late ME. 
(O)Fr. portable or late L. portabilis, f. 


[prob. orig. 
port (PoRT 
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portare carry; see PORT v.', -ABLE.] 1. 
Capable of being carried by hand or on the 
person; capable of being moved from place 
to place; easily carried or conveyed. b. 
Said of liquid substances congealed, and 
of gaseous substances liquefied, so as to be 
more conveniently carried or transported 
1753. 12. fig. Bearable; endurable —1653. 
13. Capable of carrying ships or boats; 
navigable 1696. 

1. A very convenient p. camera obscura 1831. 
fig. This p. Quality of Good-humour STEELE. 
P. derrick, furnace, steam engine, etc., modified 
movable forms of these. b. P. Soup..P. Milk 
1849. 2. How light and pi my pain seems now 
SHAKS, Hen Portabi-lity, Po-rtableness, 
the quality or state of being p. 

Portage (pó*téd5), sb.' late ME. [- Fr. 
portage. f. porter; see PORT v.', -AGE. Cf. 
med. L. portagium.] I. 1. The action or work 
of carrying or transporting; carriage 1440. 
fb. That which is carried or transported; 
cargo; freight; baggage 1067. 2. The cost of 
carriage; porterage; freight-charges; falso, 
a due levied in connection with the transport. 
of goods. Obs. exc. Hist. 1472. 13. Naut. 
Burden of a vessel; tonnage —1710, 4. 
In full, mariner's p.: A mariner’s venture, 
in the form of freight or cargo, which he was 
entitled to put on board, if he took part in the 
common adventure and did not receive 
wages; the space allowed to a mariner for 
his own venture or to be let by him for 
freight payable to him in lieu of wages; 
in late use, a mariner's wages, 
Obsol. 1550. 

2. The cheapest Letter, that ever I paid p. for 
DONNE. 4. fig. Per. III. i. 35. 

II. The carrying or transporting of boats 
and goods from one navigable water to 
another, as between two lakes or rivers. 
(Orig. U.S.) 1098, b. A place at or over 
which such portage is necessary 1608. 

tPo-rtage, b.“ It. PORT sb. + k.] 
Provision of ports or port-holes SHAKS, 

Porrtage (pó*utéds), v. 1804. [f. PORT- 
AGE sb.' II. I trans, To carry or transport 
(boats, goods, etc. overland between 
navigable waters; to convey over a portage. 
Also with the place (rapids, etc.) as obj.; 
also absol. 

fPortague, -igue. 1532. (app. a false 
sing. deduced from porta-, porteguse (PoRTU- 
GUESE B. 3), taken as a pl., as if portagues.] 
A Portuguese gold coin, the great ‘crusado’, 
current in the 16th c. 

Portail (pó*até'. 1483. [- Fr. portail 
facade of a church, alt. of OFr. portal (X11) 
— med.L. portale (see next, with which 
portail has been confused in Fr. and Eng.).] 
Arch. = next 1. 

Portal (pó*atál) sb. [- OFr. portal — 
med.L. portale, subst. use of n. of portalis 
(med.L. = janitor), f. L. porta gate; see PORT 
8b.*, - Ali.] 1. A door, gate, doorway, or gate- 
way, of stately or elaborate construction; the 
entrance, esp. of a large or magnificent 
building. Hence often poet. for 'door' or 
‘gate’. 12. A space within the door of a 
room, partitioned off, and containing an 
inner door; also, such a partition itself 170g. 
3. attrib. 1592. 

1. The portals of Abbeville..are some of the 
finest specimens of this style 1862. fig. As doth 
the blushing discontented Sunne, From out the 
flerie Portall of the East SHAKS. 

Portal (pó*atál) a. 1845. [- mod.L. 
portalis, f. L. porta gate; see PORT sb.*, 
-AL'.] Anat. Pertaining to the porta or 
transyerse fissure of the liver. 

P. vein, the vena porte, or great vein formed by the 
union of the veins from the stomach, intestine, and 
spleen, conveying blood to the liver, where it 

vides again into branches. Renal p. or reni- 
portal vein, a vein similarly passing to the kidney 
and dividing into branches there, in many of the 
lower vertebrates. 

||Portame-nto. 1774. [It., lit. a carrying. ] 
Mus. A gliding or passing continuously from 
one pitch to another, in singing, or in playing 
a violin or similar instrument. Also attrib. 

Portance (p6*atans). arch. 1590. [- Fr. 
tportance, f. porter; see PORT v.. -ANCE.] 

„ bearing, demeanour; conduct, 
behaviour. 

Cor. U. iii. 282. 
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Portas, -eous, -es. Now only Hist, 
IME. portehors (xm), porthous (xiv) -. OFr, 
portehors, f. porter carry (see PORT v.) + 
hors out of doors. Cf. med.L. portiforium 
(xum, liber portatorius (X1V).] 1. A portable 
breviary in the medieval church. Also 
attrib. 2. Sc. Law. (In later use porteous roll.) 
A roll of the names of offenders, prepared, 
by the old custom of the Justiciary court, 
by the Justice-Clerk. Late ME. 

1. Their Seruice bookes, Portesses, and Breuiar- 
ies BIBLE Transl. Pref. 

Portate (pó*utét), a. 1562. [- L. portatus, 
pa. pple. of portare PORT v.] Her. In cross p., 
a cross represented in a sloping position 
(in bend), as if carried on the shoulder. 

Portative (pó*atütiv), a. and sb. [XIV 
portatif — (O) Fr. portatif, ive, app. alt. of 
portatil — med. L. portatilis, f. as prec.; see 
-ILE, -IVE.] A. adj. 1, Portable; spec. applied 
to a kind of small organ. Now chiefly Hist. 
2. Having the function of carrying or sup- 
porting 1881. B. sb. (usu. pl.) A portative 
organ. Obs. exc.Hist, 1450, 

Port-crayon (pó^1t;kré"on), |porte-cray- 
on (portkreyon). 1720. - Fr. porte-crayon; 
see PORTE- , CRAYON.] An instrument (e.g, a 
metal tube split at the end and held by a 
sliding ring) used to hold a crayon for 
drawing. 

Portcullis (poitkrlis) sb. IME. port 
colice, -coles — OFr. porte coleice, i.e. porte 
door, col(e)ice, coulice (see COULISSE), fem, of 
couleis gliding, sliding :- Rom. *colaticius, 
f. L. colare, colat- filter.) 1. A strong and 
heavy frame or grating, suspended by 
chains, and made to slide up and down in 
vertical grooves at the sides of the gateway 
of a fortress or fortified town, so as to be 
quickly let down as a defence against assault. 
Also fig. 2. A figure of a portcullis, as an 
ornament or a heraldic charge. In Her, 
also applied to a number of vertical and 
horizontal strips crossing each other over the 
field. 1485. 3. P. coins, money, numismatists’ 
name for the coins (crown, half-crown, 
shilling, and sixpence) struck by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1600-2 for the East India 
Company, having the figure of a portcullis 
on the reverse 1784. 4. Title of one of the 
English Pursuivants of Arms, from his 


1. And. ., Forthwith the huge P. high up drew 
Mint. Hence Portcwllis v. trans, to furnish 
with a p.; to close with or as with a p. Portcu'l- 
lised d. furnished with or having a p.; Her. 
os F in full la 

Porte (pot). 1609. [- Fr., in 
Sublime 1 Alana. Turkish official title 
of the central office of the Ottoman Govern: 
ment.] (In full, (he Sublime or Ottoman P) 
The Ottoman court at Constantinople; 
hence transf. the Turkish uve A 

\Porte- (port), stem of Fr. porter „ 
carry, Wi anglicized as port. Porte-bon- 
heur (-bonór) [Fr. bonheur good luck], Gs 
amulet, or a trinket worn like an an ^ 
Porte-bouquet (-buke) a bouquet-holi a 
Porte-feu (10) [Fr. feu fire] = PORTFIRE: 
Portefeuille (-f5'y) (Fr. feuille leaf, shosti 
Ponrrouo, Porte-monnaie (mono [ E 
monnaie MONEY] a flat leather purse 0 
pocket-book. 

jiPorte-cochére (port koſfer). 1698. UT 
f. porte Port sb. + cochère adj. i . 
coche CoACH sb.] A gateway for bero 15555 
leading into a court-yard; a e 
entrance. mmc 1. 

ortend (porte nd), v. la . 

8 hà *por- = pró- PRO + 2 
stretch, TEND v. ] 1. trans. To presage en 
omen; to foreshow, foreshadow. b. Er t 
To point to beforehand; to give warn osti- 
1592. 2. Of a person: To foretell, baee 
cate (rare) 1011. 13. To signify, ST 
indicate —1782. 

1. b. What ES thy cheerful countenance’ 
KY». 2. Some great misfortune to p. NO v. 130. 
can match a friend SWIFT. 3. Twel. N. U. en 

Portent (pó*atent). 1503. L- E. pon ub 
i. portendere PORTEND. Orig. Stresforetells 
tent.) 1. That which portends OT fo! et 
something about to happen, "gni cant 
calamitous nature; an omen, 


PORTENTOUS 


sign. b. The fact or quality of portending; 
in phr. of dire (etc.) p. 1715. 2. Something 
considered portentous; a prodigy, wonder, 
marvel1741, 

1. My Loss by dire Portents the Gods foretold 
DRYDEN. Lowering with portents of rain HAW- 
THORNE. 2. What p. can be greater than a 
pious notary? GEO. ELIOT. 

Portentous (poxte'ntəs), a. 1540. [- L. 
portentosus, f. portentum PORTENT; see -0US.] 
1, Of the nature of a portent; ominous, 
threatening, warning. 2. Applied to any 
objeet exciting wonder, awe, or amazement; 
marvellous, monstrous, prodigious; hence 
as an intensive (sometimes joc.) = extra- 
ordinary 1553, 

1. The p. blaze of comets MILT. 2. A p. apple- 
dumpling 1823. Hence Porte-ntously adv. 

Porter (pó*ato), sb. ME. [- AFr. 
porter, (O)Fr. portier — late L. (Vulg.) 
portarius, f. porta; see PORT sb.*, -En* 2.] 
One who has charge of a door or gate; a 
gate-keeper, door-keeper, janitor. Also fig. 

Comb. porter's lodge, a lodge for the p. at the 
gate of a castle, park, ete. (formerly a place of 
corporal punishment forservants and dependants). 
Hence Porter v. l intr. to be or act as a p. 

Porter (pó*toz), sb.* late ME. [~ (O)Fr. 
porl(e)our (mod. porteur) . med.L. por- 
tator, or-, f. portare carry; see PORT b., -ER* 
3, on.] 1. A person employed to carry 
burdens; now esp. a servant of a railway 
company who carries luggage at a station 
(in full, railway p.). b. gen. and fig. A bearer, 
carrier 1581. 2, An iron bar attached to a 
heavy body to be forged, by which it may, 
when suspended from a crane, be guided 
beneath the hammer or into a furnace 1794, 

Hence Porter v,* (rans, to carry as a p. (sense 1). 

Porter (pó*atoi), sb. 1727. [Short for 
porter's ale, porter’s beer, or porter beer, app. 
because orig. made for porters and other 
labourers.] A kind of beer, of a dark- 
brown colour and bitterish taste, brewed 
from malt partly charred or browned by 
drying at a high temperature. Also attrib. 
108 electors shall have p. at threepence a pot 


Porterage (pó*utorédg). late ME. [t. 
PORTER sb.* + -AGE.] The action or work of 
a porter; carriage or transportation of goods; 
also, the charge for this. Also attrib. 

Po:rter-house, Chiefly U.S. 1800. f. 
PORTER sb. + HOUSE sb.] A house at which 
Porter and other malt liquors are retailed; 
also, one where steaks, chops, etc. are 
served. 

attrib, porter-house steak (U.S.), a thick 
juicy beef-steak cut from between the sirloin 
and the tenderloin, supposed to derive its name 
from a well-known porter-house in New York. 

Portfire (pd»-atfoira). 1047. [After Fr. 
porte-feu, in same sense; see PORTE-] A 
device used formerly for firing artillery, and 
now for firing rockets, etc., and for igniting 
an explosive in mining, ete. 

Portfolio (poztfó*lio). 1722. [orig. porto 
folio — It. portafogli, f. porta, imper. of 
Portare carry + fogli leaves, sheets of paper, 
pl. of foglio - L. folium; first element assim, 
to Fr. portefeuille.] 1. A receptacle or case, 
usu. in the form of a large book-cover, 
for keeping loose sheets of paper, prints, 
drawings, maps, music, etc. 2. spec. Such a 
receptaele containing the official documents 
of a state department; fig. the office of a 
minister of state. 3. orig. U.S. A list of the 
Securities owned by a financial institution, a 
bill-broker, ete, 1934, 

2. Minister without p. (Fr. sans portefeuille), a 
member of the Cabinet who is not in charge of 
any department of state. 

omb. p.-stand, a piece of furniture for holding 
Portfolios, drawings, music, etc. 

Port-hole (p6%rt,ho"l). 1591. [f. PORT 
35? + Horz sb.) d. Naut. = PORT sb. 2 b. 
2. transf. a. An aperture in a wall for shoot- 
ing through, ete.; an embrasure; b. a 
similar aperture in other structures, e.g. 
in the door of a furnace 1644. 3. A steam 
Dort (PORT sb.* 3) 1875. 

Porthors, early f. PORTAS. 

Portico (po"atiko). Pl. os, -oes. 1005. 
[- It. portico - L. porticus porch.] Arch. An 
ambulatory consisting of a roof supported 
by columns placed at regular intervals, usu. 
attached as a porch to a building; a colon- 
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nade, Also transf. and fig. b. spec. The 
Painted Porch at Athens; see PORCH 3; 
Bone fig. the Stoic philosophy. Also allus. 

b. From the p., the Roman civilians learned to 
live, to reason, and to die GIBBON, Hence 
Po-rticoed d. furnished with a p. 

|Portiére (portyér). 1855. [Fr., f. porte 
door (see PORT sb.) + -ière (- L. -aria 
-ARY!.] A curtain hung over a door or 
doorway, to prevent draught, to serve as a 
screen, or for ornament. 

Portion (po fen), sb. IME. porcion, 
portion — OFr. porcion, (also mod.) portion 
= L. portio, on-, attested first in phr. 
pro portione in PROPORTION.] I. I. The part 
(of anything) allotted to one person; a 
share. Also fig. b. An allowance of food 
allotted to, or enough for, one person 1484. 
2. The part or share of an estate given or 
passing by law to an heir, or to be distri- 
buted to him in the settlement of the estate. 
Also fig. ME. 3. Dowry; a marriage portion 
1511. 4, That which is allotted a person by 
providence; lot, destiny, fate ME. 

1. Giue me the p. of that falleth to me 
Luke 15:12. 3. I married Mrs. y Burton. . 
with whom I received four hundred pounds for a 
p. SWIFT. 4. When Labour was pronounced to be 
Lus P. of Man STEELE. Brief life is here our p. 


1851. 

II. 1. = Parr sb. I. 1, ME. 2. A (limited) 
quantity or amount; some ME. 

1. A p. of the pressure was transmitted laterally 
TYNDALL. 2. But grace, ye the leest porcyon of 
grace,. .issufficyent 1526. Hence Po-rtionless a. 
without a p.; dowerless. 

Portion (pó*zfon, v. ME. [- OFr. 
portionner (med. L. porlionare) f. the sb.] 
1. trans. To divide into portions or shares; 
to share out. b. = APPORTION v. 1. 1871. 2. 
To dower, endow 1712. 

1. The petty chiefs among whom the country was 
portioned out 1859. 2. en I marry with their 
consent they will p. me most handsomely 
DICKENS. 

Portional (po*fonàl) a. rare. late ME. 
[- late L. portionalis partial, f. L. portio; 
see PORTION sb., -AL'.] Pertaining to or of 
the nature of a portion or part. Hence 
Po-rtionally adv. by way of a portion or 
part; partly, in part. 

Portioner (pó*ufonoi. 1508. f. PORTION 
sb, or v. + -ER^*.] 1, Scols Law. The pro- 
prietor of a small piece of land forming a 
portion of an original forty-merk land. b. 
Heir- or heiress-p., one of two or more 
heirs female who succeed to equal portions 
of a heritage; or the male representative of 
such an heiress 1576. 12. Eccl. = PORTIONIST 
2. —1848. 3. Eng. Law. One of several persons 
among whom a settled fund is appointable 
(rare) 1884. 

Po'rtionist, 1672. - med. L. portionista 
(in AL., postmaster at Merton), f. L. portio; 
see PORTION sb., -I8t.] 1. In ref. to Merton 
College, Oxford: A rendering of the L. term 
portionista, applied to the class of poor 
scholars usu. called postmasters. 2. Eccl. 
One of two or more incumbents who share 
the duties and revenues of a benefice 
1743. 

Portland (pó*atlind). 1720. A peninsula 
or 'island' on the coast of Dorsetshire; 
attrib. in names of products of Portland 
Island, or of objects conneoted with it; as 
P. cement, a cement resembling P. stone 
in colour; also attrib.; P. oolite, a limestone 
of the Upper Oolite formation, especially 
developed in the Isle of Portland; P. stone, 
a valuable building stone quarried in the 
Isle of Portland; eto. 

Portly (pó*atli a. 1529. (f. PORT sb.* 
+ -LY*.] Characterized by stateliness or 
dignity of bearing, appearance, and manner; 
stately, dignified; imposing. b. Now usu., 
connoting ‘Large and bulky in perso: 
Stout, corpulent? 1598. c. Of things: 
Stately, magnificent, fine 1548. 

b. He dwindled. from a p. and even corpulent 
man toa skeleton MACAULAY. Hence Porrtliness. 

Portman. Now local. OE. If. Port sb.* 
+ MAN sb.] In OE. use, a citizen of a town, 
& burgess or burgher; spec. (after the Con- 
quest) = capital or head p., one of a select 
number of citizens chosen to administer the 
affairs of a borough. 


PORTREEVE 


Portmanteau (poitmm-nto), sb, 1584. 
[- Fr. portemanteau official who carried a 
prince's mantle, valise, clothes-rack, f. 
porter carry (see Port v.) + manteau 
MANTLE sb.] 1. A case or bag for carrying 
clothing and other necessaries when travel- 
ling; now, an oblong stiff leather case, 
which opens like a book, with hinges in the 
middle of the back. 2. A clothes-rack, an 
arrangement of pegs to hang clothes on 
1727. 3. altrib., as in p. horse, eto.; p. word, 
a word like those invented by ‘Lewis 
Carroll’, made up of the blended sounds and 
combining the meanings of two distinct 
words (as slithy, meaning ‘lithe and slimy’). 

Po. rtmote. Obs. exc. Hist, MK. If. PORT 

, + ME. imote Moor sh.] 1. The court of 
a borough; a borough-mote. 2, The court of 
a (legal) sea-port town 1598, 

Portolano (pó*atolà-no), portulan (pó*'1- 
tiülin). 1850. [It. portolano, f. porto PORT 
8b.'; hence Fr. portulan.] A book of sailing 


directions, describing harbours, etc. and 
illustrated with charts. 
Portrait (p6°-rtrét), sb. 1570. I- Fr. por- 


trait, subst. use of pa. pple. of OFr. portraire; 
see PonTRAY.] 1. A figure drawn, painted, or 
carved upon a surface to represent some 
object; spec. (now almost always) a likeness 
of a person, esp. of the face, made from 
life by drawing, painting, photography, 
engraving, etc. tb. A solid image, a statue 
—1038. 2. fig. An image, representation, type; 
likeness, similitude 1577. b. A verbal picture; 
a graphic description 1596. 

1. The..Coines, the portracts whereof I have 
here shewed 1610. What's here, the p. of a 
blinking idiot SHaxs. The gentleman who 
wanted to take your p. 1858, 2. Poetes terme 
sleepe an image, or pourtraite of death 1577. 

Comb.: p.-bust, a Pust giving an exact likeness; 
-gallery, a gallery containing a collection of por- 
traits, or the collection itself; also An -lens, a. 
compound photographic lens adapted for taking 
fortu -painter; -painting. Hence Porrtraite 
ist, one whose occupation it is to take portraits; 
esp. a p.-painter. 

fPo'rtrait, v. 1548. [orig. as pa. pple. 
portraited, app. an extended form of the ME. 
(orig. Fr.) pa. pple. portrait; see prec.] 1. 
trans. = PoRTRAY v. 1. 1864. 2. fig. = 
PoRTRAY v. 4. 1665. 3. transf. = PORTRAY 
v. 1 b. —1669. 

Portraiture (po*utrétiüa, -tfoi. [XIV = 
OFr. portraiture, f. pa. pple. portrait; see 
PORTRAIT sb., -URE.] 1. The action or art of 
portraying; delineation. Also in coner. or 
collective sense; esp. in phr. in p. = por- 
trayed, delineated. 2. coner. = PORTRAIT sb. 
1. late ME. tb. = Porrrarr sb, 1 b. —1720. 
3. gen. and fig. An image, representation; a 
mental image, idea, ta type. late ME. 4. = 
Porrrarr sb. 2 b. 1610. t5. Figure, likeness, 
appearance (as an attribute of a thing) 
1797. 

1. The Portraitures of insignifleant People by 
ordinary Painters STEELE. 4. Shakespeare's p. 
of John of Gaunt 1863. Hence tPo'rtraiture v. 
trans, to make a p. or portrait of, to portray 
(Lit. and fig.). 

Portray (poitré), v. ME. [= OFr. 
portrai-, stem of portraire, f. por- (i= L. 
pro- PRO-!) + traire draw ( Rom, *tragere, 
for L. trahere).] 1. trans. To make a picture, 
image, or figure of. tb. transf. To make (a 
picture, image, or figure); to draw, paint, or 
carve; to trace 1604. 12. transf. To paint or 
adorn (a surface) with a picture or figure 
1007. 3. fig. fa. To picture to oneself; to 
fancy. b. To represent (e.g. dramatically). 
ME. 4. esp. To represent in words, describe 
graphically, set forth. late ME. 

2. Bhields..with boastful Argument portraid 
Mitt. 4. Well hast thou pourra d. . The face 
and personage of a wondrous man MARLOWE. 
Hence Po'rtray sb. the act of portraying; 
portrayal; a portrait. Portray-al, Id. pictori 
representation; fig. representation in general; 
esp. verbal picturing. Portray er. 

Portreeve (pt). IO E. portgeréfa, 
f. Port 80. + geréfa REEVE 8b.!] 1. orig. 
The ruler or chief officer of a town or 
borough; after the Norman Conquest often 
identified with the mayor; in later times, 
sometimes an officer inferior to the mayor; a 
bailiff. 2. Erron. referred to PORT sb,’ 2, 
as if the reeve of a sea-port town 1607. 


PORTRESS 


Portress (p6°-atrés), porteress (po*-1torés). 
late ME. If. PORTER sb.' + -ESs'.] A female 
porter; esp. in a nunnery. Also fig. 

Port-Royal (po?it;roiál) 1692. Name 
of à convent near Versailles (Port-Royal des 
Champs) which in the 17th c. became the 
home of a lay community celebrated for its 
connection with Jansenism and its education- 
al work. Hence Port-Roy-alist 1727. 

TPo-rt-sa:le. 1494. [f. PORT sb.* or 8b. + 
SALE.] Publie sale to the highest bidder; 
sale by auction 1070. 

Portsman (pó*tsmeen). 1626. [f. PORT 
Sb. 3 + MAN sb.] A citizen or inhabitant 
of one of the Cinque Ports. (Usu. in pl.) 

Portuary (pó*atiujüri) arch. 1867. f. 
portuas, or other var. of PORTAS, perh. after 
breviary.] = Portas. Also attrib. 

Portugal (pó*atiügál. late ME. [- Pg. 
portugal, earlier Portucal — med.L. Portus 

Cale, the port of Gaya, Oporto.) 1. A 
country in the west of the Iberian peninsula. 
12. A native or inhabitant of Portugal 
1707. 13. attrib. or as adj. = PORTUGUESE 
A. —1719. 

1. A French Shallop which he tooke in the Bay of 
Portingall RALEGH. 3. Great P. ships 1691. 

Portuguese (poó?atiügi-z), a. and sb. 1580. 
[- Pg. Portuguez, in med.L. Portugalensis; 
See prec, S.] A. adj. Pertaining to 
Portugal or its people 1602, 

P. man-of-war: see MAN-OF-WAR. 

B. sb. 1. A native of Portugal. [pl. Portu- 
gueses in 17th c.; now Portuguese sing. and 
pl.) 1622. 2. The Portuguese language 
1617. +3. = PORTAGUE —1668. 

Portulaca  (po*atilé-ká). 1548. [L., 
purslane (P. oleracea) taken by Tournefort, 
1700, as a generic name.] Bot. A genus of 
plants, comprising low succulent herbs 
bearing white, yellow, red, or purple termin- 
al flowers, expanding only once in direct 
sunshine; esp. à plant of a cultivated species 
of this. Hence Portulaceous (-é'fos) a. 
Bot. of or pertaining to the N.O. Portulacem, 
comprising succulent herbs or shrubs, 


chiefly American. 

Port-wime. 1700, = Port sb.'; attrib. 
in p. mark = Navos. 

tPo'ry, a. 1535. [f. PORE sb. + VI.] 
Full of pores; porous 1820. 

[Posaune (pozau-né, pòzð'n). 1724. (G.] 


11. A trombone ~1814, 2. A reed-stop on an 
organ 1843. 

Pose (pd%z), sb. 1818. [- Fr. pose, f. 
poser; see next.] An act of posing. 1. An 
attitude or posture of the body, or of a 
part of the body, esp. one deliberately 
assumed, or in which a figure is placed for 
effect, or for artistic purposes. 2. fig. An 
attitude of mind, esp. one assumed for 
effect 1884. 

Pose (pon, v. Pa. t. and pple. posed. 
ME. [- (O)Fr. poser :- late L. pausare 
cease, PAUSE; in Rom. this vb. took over the 
senses of L. ponere place, pa. t. posui, pa. 
pple. positum, and became its regular repr., 
the application of ponere being specialized in 
the sense ‘lay eggs’ (cf. Fr. pondre).] +1. 
trans. To suppose for argument’s sake —1528, 
2. a. To lay down, put forth (an assertion, 
claim, instance, etc.) ME. b. To propose (a 
question, problem) 1862. 3. a. To place in an 
attitude (as an artist's model, etc.). 1859. 
b. intr. To assume a certain attitude, esp. for 
artistic purposes 1850. c. fig. To set up as, 
give oneself out as; to attitudinize 1840, 

2. b. Hesiod poses the eternal problems: what is 
the origin and destiny of mankind? 1873, 3. a. 
Instudied attitude, like one poséd for a daguerreo- 
type 1868. b. It is more easy to p. than to act 
1885. c. Politicians have of late years begun to 
p. as the special friends of the working man 
es Hence Po'ser?, one who poses or attitudin- 

izes. 

Pose (póvz), v.: 1526. [Aphetie f. APPOSE.] 
Tl. trans. = APPOSE v. 1. 1722. 2. To non- 
plus with a question or problem 1593. 

2. A question wherewith a learned Pharisee 
thought to p. or puzzle him 1677. 

[Posé (poze), a. 1725. [Fr., pa. pple. of 
poser place.] Her. = STATANT. 

Poser! (pó"zo1i). 1587. [Aphetic f. APPO- 
SER; see Poseg v.*] 1. One who sets testing 
questions; an examiner. Now rare. 2. A 

puzzling question or problem 1793. 
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Poseur (pozör). 1881. [Fr., f. poser POSE 
v. One who practises an affected mental or 
social attitude. Also Poseuse fem. 

Posh (pof) a. slang. 1918. [perh. ad- 
jectival use of sl. posh (XIX) money, a dandy, 


of unkn. origin] Smart, ‘swell’; fine, 
splendid. 
Posied (pó*zid), a. 1597. [f. Posy + 


-ED?.] 1. Inscribed with a posy or motto 
(arch.). 2. Furnished with nosegays; flowery. 
dial. 1797. 

1. Many a ring of P. gold SHAKS. 

Posit (pozit), v. 1647. [f. L. posit-, pa. 
ppl. stem of ponere place.] 1. trans. Ta 
put in position; to set, dispose, or situate; 
to place. (Chiefly in pa. pple. or pass.) 
2. To put down or assume as a fact; to 
postulate. Chiefly in Logic and Philos. 
1697. 

2. In so far as anything is a cause, it posits 
something different from itself as an effect 1877. 

Position (pdzi-fon), sb. late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. position or L. positio, f. as prec., 
rendering Gr. 6écs THESIS, o THEME.) 
I. 1. The action of positing; the statement of 
a proposition or thesis; affirmation. Chiefly 
in Logic and Philos. 2. Something posited; 
a statement, assertion, tenet 1451. 3. Arih. 
A method of finding the value of an unknown 
quantity by positing one or more values for 
it, finding the error as indicated by the 
results, and then adjusting it. Also called 
rule of (false) p., rule of trial and error, etc. 
1551. t4. The action of positing or placing; 
disposition —1735. 5. The manner in which 
a body, or the several parts of it, are dis- 
posed or arranged; disposition, posture, 
attitude 1703. b. fig. Mental attitude 1905. 
6. Mus. The arrangement of the constituent 
notes of a chord, with respect to their order, 
or to the intervals between them 1880. 

2. It is a p. in the Mathematiques that there is no 
15 betweene somewhat and nothing 

ACON. 5. Eastward p., the p. of the officiating 
priest at the Eucharist, when he stands facing 
east with his back to the people. 

II. 1. The place occupied by a thing, or in 
which it is put; situation, site, station 
1541. b. Mil. A site chosen for occupation 
by an army, usu. as having a strategic 
value 1781. 2. Phonology. The situation of a 
vowel in an open or closed syllable; spec. 
in Gr. and L. Prosody, the situation of a 
short vowel before two consonants or their 
equivalent, making the syllable metrically 
long (phr. in p. said of such a vowel) 1580. 
3. The situation which one metaphorically 
occupies in relation to others, to facts, or to 
circumstances 1827. b. Place in the social 
Scale; status, rank 1865. c. An official 
situation, place, or employment 1890. 

1. Phr. In p., in its (his, etc.) proper place; so out 
Sp Angle of p., (a) the angle between any two 

ints subtended at the eye; (b) Astron. the angle 

tween the circles of declination and latitude 
of a celestial body. Circle of p., any one of six 
great circles of the celestial sphere passing through 
the north and south points of the horizon. Gun 
of p., a heavy field gun, not designed for execut- 
ing quick movements. 3. We are now in a p. to 
discuss the air thermometer 1871. b. A man of 
considerable p. 1868. c. A p. in a bank 1890. 
attrib. and Comb., as p.-artillery, heavy field- 
artillery; so p.-battery; p. error, the error of a 
watch when laid in certain positions; -finder, 
an apparatus by means of which a gunner is 
E led to aim a gun at an object not visible to 

im. 

Position (pézi-fon), v. 1817. f. prec.] 
trans. To place in a particular or appropriate 
position. b. To determine the position of; 
to locate 1881. 

Positional (póozifonál, a. 1571. f. 
POSITION sb. + A.] Of, pertaining to, 
or determined by position. 

Positive (pozitiv), a. and sb. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. positif, -ive or L. positivus (late L. 
gram., med.L. logic), f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 
A. adj. I. 1. Formally laid down or imposed; 
arbitrarily or artificially instituted; conven- 
tional; opp. to natural. 2. Explicitly laid 
down; admitting no question; express, 
definite, precise; emphatic; tobjectively 
certain 1598. 3. Of persons: Confident in 
opinion or assertion; convinced; also, 
opinionated, cock-sure, dogmatic, dicta- 
torial 1665. 


POSITIVITY 


1, Again, of p. laws some are human, some divine; 
and of human p. laws, some are distributive, 
some penal HOBBES. 2. P. orders oblige us to go 
tomorrow 1709. P. proof 1870. 3. Nor is Socrates 
p. of anything but the duty of enquiry JowETT. 

II. Unqualified, unrelated, absolute. 1. 
Gram. Applied to the primary form of an 
adjective or adverb, which expresses simple 
quality, without qualification, comparison, 
or relation to increase or diminution 1447, 
2. Having no relation to or comparison with 
other things; absolute, unconditional; opp. 
to relative and comparative 1608. b. colloq. 
Nothing less than, downright; ‘out-and-out? 
1802. 

2. Patroclus is a foole positiue SHAKS. Beauty is 
no p. thing, but depends on the different tastes 
ap. people 1727. b. You are a p. enigma 


III. 1. Dealing only with matters of fact; 


practical; not speculative or theoretical 
1594. 2. Actual, real; sensible, concrete 
(rare) 1831. 


LP. . = POSITIVISM 1. 2. P. image = 
real image; see REAL a.* I. 1 d. 

IV. Having real existence; opp. to negative. 
l. Characterized by the presence, and not 
merely by the absence, of features or 
qualities; of an affirmative nature 1618. b. 
Of a term, etc.: Denoting the presence, as 
opp. to the absence, of a quality 1725. 2. 
Alg. Of a quantity: Greater than zero; 
additive; the opp. of NEGATIVE a. II. 2. 
1704. b. Hence, Reckoned or tending in the 
direction taken (naturally or arbitrarily) 
as that of increase, progress, or onward 
motion 1873. 3. Electr. Applied to that form 
of electricity which is produced by rubbing 
glass with silk; vitreous; opp. to NEGATIVE 
a, II. 3, 1755. b. Of, pertaining to, or 
marked by the presence or production of 
positive electricity; spec. denoting that 
member of a voltaic couple which is most 
acted upon by the solution, and from which 
a current of positive electricity proceeds 
1808. 4. Magnetism. Applied to the north- 
seeking pole of a magnet, and the corre- 
sponding (south) pole of the earth 1849. 5, 
Optics. a, Of a double-refracting crystal: 
Having the index of refraction of the extra- 
ordinary ray greater than that of the ordin- 
ary ray 1831. 6. Photogr. Showing the 
lights and shades as seen in nature; opp. to 
NEGATIVE a. II. 5. 1840. 

1. Ease from misery occasioning for some time 
the greatest p. enjoyment 1729. 2. P. sign, the 
sign +, used to mark a p. quantity. 5. f. 
eyepiece, an eyepiece consisting of two plano- 
convex lenses, having their convex sides nnm 
each other, in which the object is viewed beyont 
both lenses. 

V. Adapted to be placed or set down. P. 
organ, à small organ, orig. app. portable, but 
placed upon a stand when played 1727. 

B. sb. (the adj. used absol. or ellipt.) 1. 
Gram. The positive degree (see A. II. D; an 
adj. or adv. in the positive degree 1630. 2. 
That which has an actual existence, or i8 
capable of being affirmed; a reality 1620. 3. 
Elliptically or contextually for p. quantily 
(see A. IV. 2); p. plate, metal, etc. (see A. IV. 
3); p. organ (see A. V.); eto. 1706. 4. Photogr. 
A picture in which the lights and shades are 
the same as in nature; opp. to NEGATIVE 8b. 
4, 1853. Hence Po'sitive-ly adv., -ness. 

Positivism (pozitivizm). 1854. L- FT. 
positivisme (Comte) for earlier philosophie 
positive (1880); see prec., -ISM.] 1. A system 
of philosophy elaborated by Auguste Comte, 
which recognizes only positive facts ane 
observable phenomena, with the objective 
relations of these and the laws which a 
termine them, abandoning all inquiry in 
causes or ultimate origins; also, a religious 
system founded upon this philosophy, 55 
which the object of worship is Humanity 
considered as a single corporate being. 2 
Definiteness, peremptoriness; b. Certainty: 
assurance 1854. E Fr 

Positivist (pozitivist). 1854. [7 A 
positiviste; see prec., - IS. An adherent DH 
supporter of Posrrvisu; a Comtist. FOE 
attrib. or as adj. Hence Positivi'stic d. O ot 
pertaining to positivists; of the nature 
Positivism. 

Positivity (poziti-viti), 1659. If. POSVE 


POSNET 


+ IX.] The quality, character, or fact of 
being POSITIVE; positiveness. 

Posnet (po:snét) Now arch. and dial. 
IME. possenet — OFr. poconnet, dim. of 
‘pogon vase.] A small metal pot or vessel for 
boiling, having a handle and three feet. 

Posology  (posolód3i) 1811. [- Fr. 
posologie, f. Gr. sócos how much + -LOGY.] 
1. That part of medicine which relates to 
the quantities or doses in which drugs should 
be administered 1823. 2. Used by Bentham 
for the science of quantity, i.e. mathematics 
1811. Hence Posolo-gical a. pertaining to 
p. Poso-logist, one who compounds doses 
Svp. SMITH. 

Pospolite (pospo:lite). 1697. Hist. [Polish 
pospolite adj. n. general, universal; as sb. = 
pospolite ruszenie generallevy.] The Polish 
militia. 

Poss (pos, v. Now only dial. late ME. 
[Of unkn. origin.] 1. trans. To drive or 
thrust; to dash or toss with a blow; to 
knock. Also fig. 2. To pound, beat down 
flat, squash; spec. to beat or stamp (clothes, 
111 in water, in the process of washing 
1611, 

2. Nasty women possing clothes with their feet 
THORESBY. Hence Po'sser, an implement for 
possing clothes, Po'ss-tub, a wash-tub. 

Posse (posi) 1583. [- med.L. subst. 
use of L. posse be able; in 1 for posse comi- 
tatus (see next); in 2 from scholastic termin- 
ology.) 1. Law. = next. Now chiefly 
U.S. 1659. b. A force, esp. of constables 
1697. c. transf. A company (of persons, 
animals, or things) 1645, 2. The fact 
or state of being possible; potentiality 
(opp. to esse); esp. in phr. in p. opp. to in 
esse 1583. 

Posse comitatus (po:si komité!-t#s). 1626. 
[med. (Anglo-) L., force of the county; see 
prec. County.) The body of men above 
the age of fifteen in a county (exclusive of 
peers, clergymen, and infirm persons), whom 
the sheriff may summon or raise to repress 
a riot or for other purposes; also, a body of 
men so raised and commanded by the sheriff. 
1816 also prec. 1.) b. transf. = POSSE 1 c. 

Possess (póze:s), v. 1465. [- OFr. possesser, 
f. possess-, pa. ppl. stem of L. possidére, 
f. polis (see PorENT) + sedére Srr.] I. HI. (rans. 
To hold, occupy (a place or territory); to 
reside or be stationed in; to inhabit —1713. 
tb. Of a thing; To occupy (a space or region); 
to be situated at, on, or in —1755. fe. To 
occupy, engross the attention or thoughts 
of 1719. 2. To hold as property; to own 1500. 
b. Law. To have possession of, as distinct 
from ownership 1888. c. To have as à 
faculty, attribute, quality, ete, (Often = the 
simple have.) 1576. d. (after Fr. posséder.) To 
have knowledge of; to be master of or con- 
versant with (a language) 1852. 3. To seize, 
take; to come into possession of, obtain, win 
(arch.) 1526. 4. To keep, maintain (oneself, 
one's mind, soul) in a state or condition (of 
patience, quiet, etc.); often in allusion to 
Luke 21:19 (the proper sense being mis- 
understood; see quot. in 3). Also (without 
in) to maintain control over. 1643. 5. Of a 
demon or (usu. evil) spirit: To occupy and 
dominate, control, or actuate 1596. 6. Of an 
idea, etc.: To take or have hold of (a person); 
to affect strongly and persistently. (Form- 
erly also of bodily conditions.) 1591. 

1. Dominion giv'n Over all other Creatures that 
Dossesse Earth, Aire, and Sea MILT. 2. He could 
not give to others what he did not himself p. 1881. 
€. The former may p. many times the intensity of 
the latter 1860, 3. With your pacience possesse 
Your soules TINDALE, Luke 21:19. 4. All Christi- 
ans. are obliged..to p. their souls in patience 
1054. 5. I am possest with the diuell and cannot 
sleepe DEKKER. 6. What can p. this young 
lord to be out of his bed at this hour? 1814. 

II. Causal uses; = cause to possess. tl. 
To put in possession of (lands, ete); to 
settle or establish in —1708. 2. To endow 
With, put in possession of; to give (some- 
thing) to. Now rare or Obs. exc. as in b or c. 
1549. b. refi. = sense I. 3. 1593. c. pass. 
To be in possession of; to possess 1495. 3. 
To cause to be possessed by (a feeling, idea, 
ete.); to imbue, inspire, permeate with; 


1635 


to cause to feel or entertain 1597. tb. 
Without const.: To prepossess —1681. 4. 
To put in possession of, furnish with (infor- 
mation, etc.); to instruct in; to acquaint 
that. Obs. or arch. 1596. 

2. I will possesse you of that ship and Treasure 
SHAKS, b. All that the plaintiffs did was to p. 
themselves. .of the securities 1885. c. Possessed 
of or with, having possession of, possessing; 
Every human being d of reason COLE- 
RIDGE. 3. What Devi s them with such 
wicked designs? 1670. b. In all causes the first 
tale possesseth much BACON. 4. I haue possest 
your grace of what I purpose SHAKS. Hence 
Possessed (pózest) ppl. a. occupied, held as 
property; inhabited or controlled by a demon or 
spirit; lunatic, crazy. 

Possession (pdze-fon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
possession or L. possessio, f. as prec.; see 
-I0N.] 1. The action or fact of possessing, or 
condition of being possessed; the holding 
something as one’s own; actual occupancy, as 
dist. from ownership. b. Law. The visible 
possibility of exercising over a thing such 
control as attaches to lawful ownership; the 
detention or enjoyment of a thing by a 
person himself or by another in his name; 
the relation of a person to.a thing over 
which he may at his pleasure exercise such 
control as the character of the thing admits, 
to the exclusion of other persons; esp. 
the haying of such exclusive control over 
land, in early instances sometimes used in 
the technical sense of SEISIN 1535. 2. concr. 
"That which is possessed or held as property; 
(with a, etc.) a thing possessed, a piece of 
property; pl. belongings, property, wealth 
ME. 3. A territory subject to a soverign 
ruler or state; now chiefly applied to the 
foreign dominions of an independent 
country 1818. 4. The fact of a demon 
possessing a person; the fact of being pos- 
sessed by a demon or spirit 1590. 5. The ac- 
tion of an idea or feeling possessing a person; 
transf. an idea or impulse that holds one 
strongly; Ta prepossession 1621. 6. The 
action of keeping (oneself, one’s mind, 
etc. under control (rare exc. in SELF- 
POSSESSION) 1703. 

1. Philosophy is the p. of knowledge JOWETT. 
b. Phr. In p., said (a) of a thing, actually possessed 
or held; (b) of a person, usu. in p. of, actually 

ing, holding, or occupying something. 
Chore in p.: see CHOSE 1. Man in p., a duly 
authorized. person who is placed in charge of 
chattels upon which there is a warrant for 
distress. T'o take p. of, to take for one's own or 
into one's control, to seize. Provb. P. is nine 
points of the law: see POINT sb.’ III. 6. 2. The 
3ong man..wente awei sorewful, for he hadde 
many. possessiouns WYCLIF Matt, 19:22. 3. 
Canada became a British p. in 1763. 1850. 4. 
How long hath this p. held the man? SHAKS. 
Hence Posse'ssional a. rare, pertaining to p.; 
having essions or property; properties. 
Posse'ssionary a. constituted by p.; having, 
pertaining to, or relating to p. 

Posse'sssioner. Hist. late ME. [- AL. 
possessionarius (for more usual possessiona- 
tus), f. as prec. = -arius -ARY'.] One who is 
in possession or holds possession of some- 
thing; a holder, occupier; an owner; an 
owner of possessions. b. spec. A member of a 
religious order having possessions or en- 


dowments; an endowed clergyman or 
ecclesiastic. late ME. 
Possessive (pózesiv), a. (sb. 1530. 


= L. possessivus (Quintilian), tr. Gr. rrnrucj 
(archois case), f. as prec.; see -IVE.] I. Gram. 
Denoting possession; qualifying a thing 
(or person) as belonging to some other. 
2. Of or pertaining to possession; indicating 
possession 1500. b. Having the quality of 
being in possession 1838. B. sb. Gram. 
ellipt. (a) for p. pronoun or adjective; (b) for 
p. case 1591. 

1. P. pronoun (p. adjective), a word derived from 
a personal or other pronoun, and expressing 
possession. P. case, a name for the genitive 
case in modern English, ending (in nouns) in 
^s, 8', and expressing possession, Hence Posse-s- 
sive-ly adv. in a p. sense or relation; in the way 
of possession; -ness. 

Possessor (pózessoi. [Late ME. possess- 
our — AFr. possessour = (O)Fr. -eur — L. 
possessor, f. as prec. + -OR 2. Later possesser 
(xvi-xvrr) then conformed to L.; see -ER* 3, 
-oR 2.] One who possesses; one who holds 
something as property or in actual control; 


POSSIBLE 


one who has something belonging to him; 
a holder; an owner, proprietor. Const, of 
or with poss. pron. b. spec. (mainly Law). 
One who takes, occupies, or holds something 
without ownership, or as dist. from the 
owner 1565. 

The most hye God, p. of heauen and earth 
COVERDALE Gen. 14:19. This charm was too 
dangerous to its p. MRS. RADCLIFFE. b. The p. 
remains liable to the true owner 1800. Hence 
Posse'ssorship. 

Possessory (póze-sóri) a. late ME. [- 
late L. possessorius, f. possessor; See prec., 
-ORY*.] 1. Law. a. Pertaining to a possessor; 
relating to possession. b. Arising from 
possession, as p. interest, right, title 1615. 2. 
That is a possessor; holding something in 
possession 1033. 3. Of, belonging to, or 
characterizing a possessor 1059. 

1. a. P. action, an action in which the plaintiff's 
claim is founded upon his or his predecessor's 
possession, and not upon his right or title. 

Posset (po'sét), sb. [xv poshote, possol; of 
unkn. origin.) A drink composed of hot milk 
curdled with ale, wine, or other liquor, often 
with sugar, spices, etc.; formerly much used 
as a delicacy, and as a remedy for colds, etc. 
Also attrib. Hence Po'sset v. tirans. to 
curdle like a p.; intr. to make a p. 

Possibilist (posibilist). 1881. [- Fr. 
possibiliste or Sp. posibilista; see POSSIBLE, 
-Ist.] A member of a political party whose 
aims at reform are directed to what is 
immediately possible. 

spec. (a) of a party of Republicans in Spain; 
(b) of a party of Socialists in France. Also attrib, 
or as adj. 

Possibility (posibiliti. late ME. [= 
(O) Fr. possibilité or late L. possibilitas, 
t. L. possibilis; see next, HV. ] 1. The state, 
condition, or fact of being possible; capa- 
bility of being done, happening, or existing. 
b. The quality or character of representing 
or relating to something that is possible 
1038. 2. A possible thing or cireumstance; 
something that may exist or happen, (Usu. 
with a or pl.) late ME. 13. Regarded as an 
attribute of the agent: The fact of some- 
thing being possible to one, in virtue 
either of circumstances or of one's own 
powers; hence, Capacity, power, ability; 
pecuniary ability, means —1815. tb. sing. 
and pl. Pecuniary prospects —1037. 

1. Science and Revelation come into. .collision 
on the p. of miracles 1884. Phr. By any p., 
in àny possible way, by any existing means, 

ossibly; so by no p. In p. (a) = in POSSE; 

b) in relation to something possible, but not 
actual; potentially. After p. (Law), ellipt, for 
after p. of issue is extinct, i.e. when there is no 
longer any p. of issue. b. 'ro consult on the p. of 
certain views DISRAELI. 2. Her clearer intellect 
saw possibilities which did not occur to him 
TROLLOPE. 3. I haue speeded hither with the 
very extremest ynch of possibilitie SHAKS. b. 
Merry W. I. i. 65. 

Possible (posib'D, a. (sb, adv.) ME. 
[- (O)Fr. possible or L. possibilis, f. posse 
be able; see -IBLE.] 1. That may be (i.e. 
is capable of being); that may or can exist, 
be done, or happen; that is in one's power, 
that one can do, exert, use, etc. (const. to 
the agent). b. That can or may be or 
become (what is denoted by the sb.); as a 
p. object of knowledge = something that can 
or may be known 1736. 2. That may be 
(i.e. is not known not to be); that is perhaps 
true or a fact; that perhaps exists. (Some- 
times nearly = credible, thinkable.) 1582. 
b. That may be (what is denoted by the 
sb.); that perhaps is or will be 1882. +3, 
Having the power to do something; capable 
(rare) 1607. 4. Math. = REAL d.“ I. 1 c; 
opp. to IMPOSSIBLE A. 2. 1874. 5. With 
ellipsis of some qualification: Possible to 
deal with, get on with, understand, etc. 
(rare) 1865. 

1. All thynges are possyble to hym that belevith 
TiNDALE Mark 9:23. To express ourselves with 
all p. energy BURKE. Phr, I/ p., if it be (or were) 
P., if it can (or could) be. As’ much as p., as much 
as may (or might) be, as much as one can (or 
could). 2. In such an age, it is ih some great 
genius may arise, to equal any of the ancients 
PEE 3. Firm we subsist, yet p. to swerve 

B. absol. or as sb. 1. a. absol. (usu. with the): 
That which is possible 1646. b. as sb. A 


POSSIBLY 


possible thing. (Almost always in pl.) 
1657. J c. To do one's p. (after Fr. faire 
son possible): to do what is possible to one, 
to do one's utmost 1797. 2. collog. (orig. 
highest p.) short for highest possible 
score or number of points’ (esp. in rifle 
practice) 1866. tC. as adv. = POSSIBLY. 
(As an intensive qualification of can or 
could.) —1799. 

Possibly (posibli, adv. late ME. If. 
POSSIBLE + -LY*.] 1. In a possible manner; 
aecording to what may or can be (in the 
nature of things); by any existing power or 
means. (Usu., now always, as an intensive 
qualification of can or could.) 2. According 
to what may be (as far às one knows); 
perhaps, maybe. (Often as intensive quali- 
fication of may or might.) 1600. 

1. He cannot p. live till Five in the Morning 
ADDISON. How could you p. think so? 1907. 2. 
P. I might have some poor low relations C. 
BRONTÉ. 

Possum (po‘sim), sb. Now collog. 1613. 
Aphetic form of OPOSSUM. ^ 

To play p. (U.S. colloq.), to feign; to pretend 
illness; in allusion to the opossum’s habit of 
feigning death when threatened or attacked. 
Hence Possum v, intr. to play p.; to hunt 


opossums, 

ost (pó'st) sb.' [OE. post — L. postis, 
prob. reinforced in ME. from OFr. and 
MLG., MDu. post.] I. 1, A stout piece of 
timber, etc., of considerable length, and 
usu. cylindrical or square, used in a vertical 
position, esp. in building as a support for a 
superstructure. b. As a type of lifelessness, 
stupidity, ignorance, deafness, or hardness. 
late ME. 2, A stake, stout pole, or the like, 
set upright in or on the ground, for various 
purposes ME. tb, Formerly set up by the 
door of a mayor, sheriff, or other magistrate 
—1845. 3. With prefixed words indicating 
special purpose 1643. 4, Contextually for 
various specific kinds of posts: a. A door- 
post or gate-post ME. b. Racing. A starting- 
post or winning-post 1642. c. Naut. The 
upright timber on which the rudder is 
hung; the sternpost; thence. íransf. the 
stern of a ship 1622. 15. The door-post on 
which the reckoning at a tavern was kept; 
hence, the score 1604. 

1. b. Phr. Between you and me and the p. (bed-p., 
gate-p.), as something that no one else is to hear or 
know; as a secret, in confidence. 2. Like Posts of 
direction for Travellers MILT. b. Twel. N. I. v. 157. 
3. Draw-p., a post used in wire fences, provided 
with winders for tightening the wires; kerb-p., 
& post set at the edge of a pavement. See also 
BED-p., DOOR-p., GATE-P., GOAL-p., KING-P., 
Lat. P., SIGN-P. 4. a. The Gates of Azza, P., 
and massie Bar MILT, 5. Com. Err. I. Ii. 64. 

II. Transf. uses. a. A vertical mass or 
stack of stratified rock between two ‘joints’ 
or fissures 1712. b. Any thick compact 
stratum of sandstone or limestone 1704. 
C. = PILLAR sb. 6. 

Phrases. From p. to pillar: see PILLAR sb. To run 
one’s head against a p.: in fig. use. On the right or 
the wrong side of the p., etc. (referring to posts 
marking the t course); hence fig. 

Comb.: p.-hole, a hole made in the und to 
Eod EH S ofa p.; also 8 i en |, a wind- 

ed on a p., so as to 
catch the wind. b tore 

Post (pó*st), sb.: 1506. [- Fr. poste — It. 
posta — Rom. *posta, contr. of posita, 
fem. pa. pple, of L. ponere place (see Post- 
TION)] I. ti. Orig. applied to men with 
horses stationed or appointed at intervals 
along the post-roads, the duty of each being 
to ride with, or forward to the next stage, 
the king’s ‘packet’, and later the letters 
of other persons, and to furnish change of 
horses to messengers riding post —1028, 2. 
One who travels express with letters, 
messages, etc., esp. on a fixed route; orig. 
a courier, a post-rider (now chiefly Hist.); 
a letter-carrier, a postman (now chiefly 
dial.). Also transf. and fig. 1507. 3. A vehicle 
or vessel used in the conveyance of the mails; 
a mail-coach or cart; ta packet-boat. 
tAlso, in early use, a post-horse. 1597. 4. A 
single dispatch of letters, etc, from or to a 
place; also concer., the letters, etc. collectively, 
as dispatched or conveyed, with that which 

carries them; the mail. Also collog. the 
portion of a mail cleared from a receiving- 
box, or delivered at one house. 1674, 5. 


1636 


Post-oFFIce 1; the official conveyance of 
letters, books, parcels, etc. 1663. b. = 
Post-oFFIck 2; also the postal letter-box 
1808. 

1. In the 16th and 17th c., these ‘posts’ had also 
usu. the exclusive privilege of furnishing post- 
horses to oi travellers, and of conducting 
the business of a posting establishment O.E.D. 
Phr. To lay posts, to establish a chain of posts 
along a route for the speedy forwarding of 
dispatches. 2. The Postes come tyring on, And 
not a man of them brings other newes SHAKS. 
Now my days are swifter than a p. Job 9:25. 3. 
I haue fowndred nine score and odde Postes 
SHAKS. 4. The state of foreign affairs varied 
every p. 1715. 5. Book-p., parcel-p., the depart- 
ments of the post-office which carry books and 


ls. 

II. One of a series of stations where post: 
horses are kept for relays; a posting-house; 
also, the distance between two successive 
posting-houses; a stage —1809. 

"Twill scarce be ten posts out of my way 
STERNE. 

III. Phrases and senses arising out of 
b p. torig. by posting: by durier: by rel 
a. By p., torig. by posting; by courier; by relays 
of post-horses; in current use, through the post- 
office. b. By return of p. (Fr. par retour du courrier), 
torig. by return of the ‘post’ or courier who 
brought the dis] ;now, by the next mail in the 
opposite direction. tc. In p. (= Fr. en Mte), 
in the manner or capacity of a courier or bearer 
of dispatches, as a post; hence, at express speed, 
in haste; whence post becomes = haste, full 
speed. d. To ride p. = to ride in p. (c); see POST 
adv, te. To take p., to start on a journey with 
post-horses. 

IV. Transf. uses. 1. A frequent title of 
newspapers 1681. 2. A parlour game; short 
for general post 1868. 3. orig. post-paper: 
A size of writing-paper, the half-sheet of 
which when folded forms the ordinary 
quarto letter-paper. So-called because its 
original water-mark was a postman's horn, 
171. 
attrib. and Comb., as p.-bag, a bag for carrying 
letters and other postal matter; transf. the letters 
delivered to or sent from any one house or person; 
-boat, a boat or ship e ed in the conveyance 
of mails; also, a boat which conveys travellers 
between certain points; -box, a box in which 
letters are posted or deposited for dispatch, a 
letter-box; -cart, a cart in which local mails are 
carried; -chariot, a chariot for travelling post; 
spec. a light four-wheeled carriage, differing 


from a p.-chaise in having a driver’s seat in front 
-paid d., having the carriage prepai paper, 
3); -rider, one who rides p.; a mounted 


; P.-wagon [Du., G. wagen], a 
mail or stage coach in the Netherlands, etc.; 
-woman, a female letter-carrier. 

Post (po"st) sb.“ 1598. [- Fr. poste (m.) 
It. posto (whence also Du. post, G. posten) — 
Rom. *postum, contr. of pop. L. positum, 
pa. pple. of ponere (cf. prec.).] 1. Mil. The 
place where a soldier is stationed. b. transf. 
and fig. The appointed place; the place of 
duty 1692. 2. Mil. A position taken; a 
place at which a body of soldiers is stationed, 
or the force occupying this; esp. a strategic 
position taken by a commander. Cf. 
OvrPOsT. Also transf. and fig. 1692. b. 
A place where armed men are permanently 
quartered for defensive or other purposes; 
a fort 1703. c. transf. A place occupied for 
purposes of trade, esp. in an uncivilized or 
unsettled country 1837. d. attrib., as 
p.-adjulant, etc. 1878. 3. An office or situa- 
tion to which any one is appointed ; position, 
place; employment 1695. 4. Naval. Position 
as a full-grade captain, i.e. commission as 
officer in command of a vessel of 20 guns or 
more; hence, position or order of seniority in 
thelist of captains 1720. 

1. Clive. Was awakened by the alarm, and was 
instantly at his p. MACAULAY. b. My daily p. was 
by the bed of disease and suffering LYTTON. 2. 
Phr. To take p., to occupy a position; Richard... 
had taken p. at Nottingham HUME. b. This P. 
was Garisoned by 600 Men 1703. c. The trading 
hs of the Hudson's Bay Company 1837. 3. 

ose posts in the public service supposed to be 
posts for gentlemen M. ARNOLD. 4. Phr. To give 
p., said of a ship of 20 guns or more, the officer 
in command of which had the rank of captain; 
to take p., said of the officer, to receive the com- 
mission of captain of such a vessel; also to be 
made p., to appointed t captain. Now 
arch. or Hist, Post captain, a captain who 

takes post’; a designation formerly applied to a 
naval officer holding a commission to distinguish 


POST 


him from an officer having merely t] 

title of captain. Obs. exe Hi KA E 
ship of not less than 20 guns, the commission to 
command which gave post’ to a captain. 

Post (po'st) sb.“ 1528. [app. — It. 
posta stake laid down, repr. L. pos(i)ta, pa. 
pple. fem. of poner? place; cf. med. L. posi- 
tare lay out, spend (XI1).] a. Name of an obs, 
card game, app. the same as p. and pair 
—1088. b. P. and pair, a card game, played 
with three cards each, in which the players 
bet on their own hands —1887. 

Post, sb.* 1727. [app. — G. posten parcel, 
lot, batch of ore — It. posto : L. positum 
n. pa. pple. of ponere place; cf. AL. posta 
roll of cloth (xiv). 1. Paper-making. A 
pile of from four to eight quires of hand- 
made paper fresh from the mould, laid 
with alternate sheets of felt ready for 
pressing. 2. Metall. A batch of ore for 
smelting at one time 1839. 

Post (pó*st), sb.“ 1885. [app. from Post 
sb.“ 1; short for ‘call to post’, or the like.] A 
bugle-call giving notice of the hour of 
retiring for the night. Usu. first or last p. 

It is customary to sound the last p.“ beside a 
soldier’s grave after the interment. 

Post (pó*sst), v.! 1533. [f. Post sb.*, or = 
obs. Fr. poster.) I. 1. intr. To travel with 
relays of horses (orig. as a bearer of letters), 
2. To travel with speed or haste; to hasten, 
hurry 1558. 

1. We ted from morning till night HAKLUYT. 
2. Gray haires come posting on 1632. 

TIL. trans. To cause to post or hasten; to 
hasten, hurry (a person) —1807. III. I. To 
convey in the manner of a post; to convey 
swiftly 1682. 2. fa. To send by special 
messenger —1724. b. To send through the 
post office; to put (a letter, eto.) into a 
post-office or letter-box for transmission by 
the post 1837, 

1. Cymb. II. iv. 27. 2. b. His letter was posted 
two days later 1870. 

IV. Book-keeping, etc. I. To carry or trans- 
fer (an entry) from an auxiliary book to à 
more formal one, esp. from the day-book 
into the ledger; to carry (an item or entry) 
to the proper account; also, by extension, 
to enter (an item) in proper form in any of 
the books 1622. b. To complete (the ledger 
or other book) by transferring to it all the 
items in the auxiliary books, and entering 
them in their proper accounts; to make the 
proper entries in all the books; often p. up 
(ie. up to date, or to completion) 1707, 
2. fig. (orig. U.S. collog.) To supply with full 
information or latest news on a subject. 
Often p. up. Usu. in pass. 1847. 

1. To see the crintes of new democracy posted 
as in a ledger against the crimes of old despotism 
BURKE. b. You have not posted your bool is 
these ten years 1712. 2. To..keep myse 
‘posted up'..with the literature of the day 
‘THACKERAY. 1 with 

Post (post), v.* 1520. [f. Post sb." W 
I cf. AL. postare (XIV) in same sense.] t 
trans. To square (timber) before sawing it, 
or in order to form it into posts, Obs. OT 
dial. II. To attach or moor (a vessel) 1918 
post 1808. III. 1. To affix (a paper, ete.) tos 
post or in a prominent position; to 8 
up in a public place 1650. 2. To make kun 
advertise (some fact, thing, Or perm 
by or as by posting a placard. Also wi 
up. 1633. b. spec. To expose to nen 
or ridicule, by this means. Now rare. nich 
C. In some colleges: To place in a list, wal 0 
is posted up, the names of (studente ang 
fail to pass in the college examina 
1882. d. To publish the name of (a 109 10 80 
overdue or 1 1880. 3. To Di 
‘a wall, ete.) with bills 1854. 

a The old pcm went to Trafalgar Bu 
to attempt to p. bills DICKENS. 2. b. Tl p. 
for a swindler and a coward THACKERAY. Fr. 

Post (post), v.^ 1683. [f. POST sb.“ Ui 
poster (Xv1).] 1. trans. To place, 
Mil. and Naval. To appoint to à n 
command; spec. to appoint to comm: n 
ship which 'gave post'; to commissio! 
captain. Chiefly pass. 1800. 

2. I am posted, and appointed to the 
frigate 1833. 1549. 

Post (pósst) adv. Obs. or. area (Post 
(Originating in the phr. ride in posi 


Semiramis 
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sb.* III. c), abbrev. to ride post.) With 
post-horses; by post; express; with speed 
or 985 TU 

To speake ily. ., to talke p., as they sa; 
1632. Te set out P. for Paris 1716. 93 

Post (pó"st). 1704. The L. prep. meaning 
‘after’, occurring in phrases in Eng. use, as 
p. meridiem, p. morlem; also in 1. Post 
bellum, after the war 1883. 2. Post hoc, 
after this. Post hoc, ergo propter hoc, after 
this, therefore because of this; expressing 
the fallacy that a thing which follows 
another is therefore caused by it 1704. 3. 
Post partum, after child-birth 1857. 4. 
Post terminum (Law): see Posr TERM. 

Post- (post), prefix, repr. L. post, adv. and 
prep., after, behind. Widely used, esp. in the 
prepositional relation, not only in com- 
pounds formed on words from L., but also, 
in techn. terms, from Gr., and sometimes 
even on Eng. or other words, as p.-war a. 
eto. A. Words in which post- is adv. or 
adj. In compounds derived or formed from 
L., or on L. analogies, as POST-DATE, -PONE, 
-SORIPT, etc.; also in nonce-wds. 

1. Relating to time or order. a. In adverbial 
relation: — After, afterwards, subsequently; as 
p.-determined (opp. to predetermined). Post- 
exist v, (rare) to exist after; to live subse- 
quently; so Post-exi-stence. Postfi-x v. to 
aflix after, or at the end; to append, as a postfix. 
b. In quasi-adjectival relation to a sb. forming, or 
implied in, the second element: = Occurring or 
existing after, coming after, subsequent, later; 
as p-aci, -legitimation. tPost-dissei-sin Old 
Law, a second or subsequent disseisin; also a 
writ that lay for one who had a second time been 
disseised, after a recovery by novel disseisin; so 
Post-dissei-sor. Po'st-entry, a subsequent 
or late entry; spec. an additional or supplemental 
entry, in the manifest of a vessel, of an item or 
items of dutiable merchandise; the warrant 
issued on this is a Post-warrant. Po'stfix 
[after PREFIX sb.], a word, syllable, or letter 
affixed or added to the end of a word, a suffix. 
Po'stlude [after PRELUDE], a concluding piece 
or movement played at the end of an oratorio or 
the like, Po'st-note U.S. (Obs. exc. Hist.) a 
note issued by a bank, payable to order at a 
future specified date. 

2. Of local position. a. In adyb. relation toa vbl. 
sb.: = Behind, posteriorly; as postjacent, etc. 
b. In adjectival relation to a sb. expressed or 
implied; as Post-abdo-men, the posterior part 
of the abdomen; esp. in invertebrates, the portion 
posterior to the abdominal cavity; hence Post- 
abdo-minal d. Postcava (-ké!-vi), Anat. the 
inferior vena cava; so called as being behind or 
posterior in animals generally. Postcla:vicle, 
Anat. and Zool. the posterior bone of the scapular 
arch of some fishes. |Postfu-crca IL. furca 
fork], the hindmost, of the three apodemes in the 
thoracic somites of insects, ||Postnares (-nó»-- 
riz) [L. naris nostril] pl., the posterior nostrils, 
the openings of the nasal chamber into the 
pharynx. |/Postscutelum, Entom. the fourth 
sclerite of each of the segments of the thorax in an 
insect, situated behind the scutellum. Postsphen- 
oid (-sfi-noid) a., Anat. in p. bone, the posterior 
part of the Bpod bone of the skull; also 
ellipt. as sb. ‘ostzygapophesis (-zigipo'fisis), 
each of the two posterior or inferior precesses 
on the neural arch of a vertebra. 

B. Compounds in which post- is prepo- 
sitional. 

1. Relating to time or order; = After, subsequent 
to, following, succeeding, later than. a. With sbs., 
forming adjs. (or attrib. phrases), usu. of obvious 
meanings; as p.-Asce-nsion, -Ea'ster, -ele-ction, 
zwar (esp. after the war of 1914-18), etc. b. With 
adjs., or formed from post + a L. or Gr. sb. with 
an adjectival ending, as p.-Ada-mie, -baptismal, 
~Carte-sian (see CARTESIAN), -Darwi-nian, in- 
Jlue-nzal, natal, nwptial, etc, Post-exilian 
Cegzi-liin), of or pertaining to the period of 
Jewish hístory subsequent to the Babylonian 
exile. Postmillennial, of or belonging to 
the eoa following the millennium; so Postmil- 
le'nialism, the doctrine that the second Advent 
will follow the millennium, c. Rarely with sbs., 
forming sbs., as Po'st-fine, Law (Obs. exc. 
Hist.) a duty paid to the Crown for the royal 
licence to levy a fine. 2. Relating to locality: = 
Behind, situated at the back of, posterior to. In 
many adjs, (rarely sbs.), chiefly Anat. and Zool., 
indicating parts or organs situated behind (more 
rarely, in the hinder parts of) other parts or 
organs; as Post-a'xial, of, pertaining to, Or 
situated on that side of a imb (in vertebrates) 
Which is posterior to a line drawn at right angles 
to the body axis through the axis of the limb. 
Post-fro-ntal IL. frons forehead], (a) situated 
behind the forehead, or at the back of the frontal 
bone; (b) situated in the hinder part of the fron- 
tal lobe of the brain; sb. the external angular 
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process of the frontal bone, which is situated at 
the back part of the brim of the orbit of the eye. 
Posto:cular, situated behind the eye; sb. a 
postocular scale, as in snakes. Post-o-ral, 
situated behind the mouth; applied to certain 
visceral arches in the embryo of vertebrates. 
Postsca:pular, situated behind or below the 
spine of the scapula, as in p. fossa. Post- 
temporal, situated behind the temporal region 
of the skull. Post-tympa-nic, nd the 
tympanic bone; applied to a bone, and a process 
of bone, in some Carnivora; also as sb. = post- 
tympanic bone or process. 

Postage (pó*stéda). 1590. [f. Posr sb.* 
+ -AGE.] 11. The conveyance of letters, ete., 
by post —1693. 12. The postal service; a 
Postal service between particular points 
—1779. 3. The amount charged for carrying 
a letter or postal packet; now usu. prepaid 
by means of a POSTAGE STAMP or stamps 
1654. 14. Travelling by means of post- 
poraa; posting; also transf. a rapid journey 
—1808. 

Po'stage sta- mp. 1840. f. prec. + STAMP 
sb.] An official stamp, either a stamp 
embossed on an envelope or impressed on a 
card or wrapper, or (now usu.) a small 
adhesive label having a specifled face- 
value, sold by or on behalf of the Post 
Office, to be affixed to any letter or packet 
sent by post, as a means and evidence of 
prepayment of postage. Also attrib. 

Postal (postal), a. (sb.) 1843. [- Fr. 
postal(e, f. poste Post sb.*; see -AL'.] Of or 
pertaining to the post; relating to the 
carriage of mails. B. as sb. U.S. Short for 
p. card, p. mole; also for p. car, p. (i.e. 
mail)train. 

Comb.: p. car, a railway car for the carriage of 
mails (U.S.); p. card (U.S.) — POSTCARD, when 
issued by the post office itself; p. note, (J. S.) 
an order issued by a post office for any sum of 
less than five dollars payable at any other post 
office; p. order, a form of money order issued 
by a post office of the United Kingdom for one 
of a number of fixed sums, payable at any post 
office; p. union, a union of the governments of 
various countries for the regulation of inter- 
national postage. 

Po'st-boy. 1588. [f. POST sb.* + Boy sb.] 
1. A boy or man who rides post; a letter- 
carrier. 2. = POSTILION 2. 1707. 

2. The post-boys cracked their whips LYTTON. 

Post-captain: see Post sb.* 4. 

Postcard (pd-s'kiad). (1 Oct. 1870), f. 
Post sb.* + CARD sb.*, after G. feldpostkarte 
(25 June 1870) which was preceded by 
postblatt (1865) and korrespondenzkarte (1869). ] 
A pasteboard card of a regulation size, 
used for correspondence. 

Pictorial or 77 P., à p. bearing a picture on 
the reverse side. 

Post-chaise (pd. st, ei,, sb. Also collog. 
postchay, -shay, Po'cHAISE, ete. 1712. f. 
Post sb.? + CHAISE.] A travelling carriage, 
either hired from stage to stage, or drawn 
by horses so hired. Also attrib. 

Post-cla:ssical, a. 1867. [f. Post- B. 1 + 
CLASSICAL.] Occurring or existing subse- 
quent to the classical period of any language, 
literature, or art; spec. of the Greek and 
Latin. 

Post-commu:nion, sb. (a.) 1483, [- med. 
L. postcommunio; see Post- B. 1 c, COM- 
MUNION. Earlier tpost-common (XIV). Cf. 
OFr. pocumenion, (also mod.) postcom- 
munion.) The or a part of the eucharistic 
office which follows the act of communion. 
B. adj. Following the act of communion; 
used after communion 1890. 

Post-date (pést,dé't), sb. 1611. [t. 
Post- A. 1 b + DATE sh. Cf. Fr. postdate 
(xv).] A date affixed to a document, or 
assigned to an event, later than the actual 
date. 

Post-date (pdust dent), v. 1024. f. POST- 
A. Ia + DATE v. Cf. Fr. tpostidater (XVI), 
postdater (xxIHU. ] trans. To affix or assign a 
date later than the actual date to (a docu- 
ment, book, event, etc.). 

Post-dilu-vial, a. 1823. [f. as next + 
-AL'.] a. Geol. Posterior to the diluvial or 
drift period. b. gen. = next A. 

Post-diluvian (posstdil'-viün), g. and 
sb. 1680. [f. Post- B. 1 b + L. diluvium 
deluge + -AN.] A. adj. Existing or occurring. 
after the Flood or Noachian deluge. B. sb. 
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One who lived, or lives, after the Flood 
1684. 

Postea (po"stii). 1596. [L. = after- 
wards; being the first word of the usual 
beginning of the record.] Law. That part of 
the record of a civil process which sets forth. 
the proceedings at the trial and the verdict 
given. 

Postel. ME. [- OFr. postel (mod. 
poteau), dim. of post; see POST sb.', -EL.] 
A door- or gate-post —1031. 

Poster' (pó"stoi. 1605. [f. Post v. + 
n!. 1, One who travels ‘post’, expedi- 
tiously, or swiftly, Also fig. Now rare or 
Obs. 2. A post-horse 1817. 

1. The weyward Sisters, Posters of the Sea 


and Land SHAKS. 
Poster! (pó"stoi) 1838. [f. Post v. + 


-ER'.] 1. One who posts or sticks up bills; 
a bill-poster 1864. 2, A placard posted or 
displayed in a publie place as an announce- 
ment or advertisement. Also attrib, 1838. 

Poste restante  (post,restiht). 1768. 
[Fr., — letter(s) remaining (i.e. at the post 
office).] A direction written upon a letter 
which is to remain at the post office till 
called for; in Eng. use, transf, to the de- 
partment in a post office in which letters 
for visitors or travellers are kept till applied 
for. 

Posterior (posti*rioz) a. and sb. (adv.) 
1534. [- L. posterior, compar. of posterus 
following, future, f. post prep., after; see 
Aon. ] A. adj. 1. Later, subsequent in time; 
opp. to prior. 2. Coming after in a series or 
order 1626. 3. Hinder; situated behind, or 
farther back than something else. Opp. 
to anterior. 1632. 

1. The precepts of the art of poesy were p. to 
practise 1756. 3. The legs are called anterior, p., 
and intermediate 1868. 

B. sb. 1. pl. Those who come after; descen- 
dants, posterity 1534. 2. pl. The hinder 
parts of the body; the buttocks 1605. 13. 
pl. The later part (joc.) SHAKS. 

1. Neither he, nor his posteriors from generation 
to generation SCOTT. 

C. adv. Subsequently 1826. Hence Poste:- 
riorly adv. 

Posteriority (postirioriti. late ME. 
[- med. L. posterioritas, f. L. posterior; see 
prec., Arx. Cf. Fr. postériorité (XV).] 1. The 
state or quality of being later or subsequent. 
in time, Opp. to priority. 12. Inferiority in 
order, rank, or dignity —1704. 

Posterity (poste-riti). [xiv posterite- (O) Er. 
postérité — L. posteritas, f. posterus; see POS- 
TERIOR, -ITY.] 1. The descendants collec- 
tively of any person; all who have proceeded 
from a common ancestor. 2. ta, A later 
generation (with pL). b. All succeeding 
generations (collectively). 1535. 

1. Thy posterite shalbe as the grasse vpon the 
earth COVERDALE Job 5:25. 2. The ocean and the 
sun will last our time, and we may leave p. to 
shift for themselves JOHNSON. 

Postern (póstom), sb. (a.) ME. I- OFr. 
posterne (mod. poterne), alt. of posterle 1— 
late L. posterula (8c. janua gate, vía way), 
dim. of posterus; see POSTERIOR, -ULE.] 
1. A back door; a private door; any door 
or gate distinct from the main entrance. 
b. Fortif. A tunnel serving as à means of 
access to the ditch and outworks 1704. 2, 
fig. A way of escape or refuge. b. An en- 
trance other than the usual and honourable 
one. c. An obscure passage. 1579. 3. attrib. 
or as adj. Placed at the back; private, side, 
inferior, esp. in p. door or gate; also fig. 
ME. 

Postero- (po:stéro) comb. form of L. 
posterus hind, hinder, prefixed to adjs., 
in the sense (a) hinder and —, as in postero- 
external, ete.; (b) on the back part of that 
which is —, as postero-lateral, placed 
at the posterior end of a lateral margin or 
part; ete. 

Post-free, a. 1882. [f. Post sb.* + FREE 
a.) Free from charge for postage, either as 
being officially carried free of charge, or as 
being prepaid, 

Post-$lacial (-glé-f'ül, a. 1855. f. 
Post- B. 1 b + GLACIAL d.] Geol. Existing or 
occurring subsequent to the glacial period or 
ice age. 
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Post-gra-duate, a. (sb.) orig. U.S. 1858. 
lt. Posr- B. 1 b + GRADUATE.] Pertaining 
or relating to a course of study carried on 
after graduation. B. sb. A student who takes 
a postgraduate course 1890. 

Post-haste (pó*sthé^st), sb., adv., and 
adj. 1545. [From the old direction on 
letters ‘Haste, post, haste’; taken subseq. 
as a comb. of Post sb.“ and HASTE sb.) A. 
sb. Haste or speed like that of one travelling 
post; great speed in travelling (arch.). 
B. adv. With the speed of a post; with all 
possible expedition 1593. tC. adj. Done with 
all possible speed SHaks, 

B. Her Coach is order’d, and Post-haste she 
flies 1709. C. Oth. I. ii. 37. 

Post-horn (po*sthQan). 1675. [f. Post sb.* 
+ HORN sb.] A horn formerly used by a 
postman or the guard of a mail-coach, to 
announce hís arrival. 

Post-horse (pó*sthQas) 1527. A horse 
kept at a post-house or inn for the use of 
postriders, or for hire by travellers. 

Post-house (pó"sthaus) Obs. exc. dial. 
1653. [f. Post sb.“ + HOUSE sb.] 1. A 
post office. Obs. or dial. 12. An inn or other 
house where horses are kept for the use of 
travellers; a posting-house —1833. 

Posthumous (postiamos), d. 1608, [f. L. 
postumus last, superl. f. post after; in late L. 
referred to humus the earth or humare 
bury; see -0U8.] a. Of a child: Born after the 
death of its father 1619. b. Of a book or 
writing; Published after the death of the 
author 1668, c. Of an action, reputation, etc. : 
Occurring, arising, continuing after death 
1608. Hence Po:sthumously adv. 

Posthumus (pgstitmds), a. and sb. 
1501. [L. post(hyumus POSTHUMOUS.) tA. 
adj. = PosrHUMOUS —1000. B. sb. ta. 
(pl. -I.) A posthumous child ~1677. b. neut. 
pl. posthuma. Posthumous writings 1655. 

fPo'stic, a. 1038. [- L. posticus hinder, 

f. post behind; cf. anticus ANTIQUE.] Hinder, 
posterior, ‘ back’ —1664. 

Postiche (postif) a. and sb. 1854. (Fr. 
(XVI) = It. posticcio counterfeit, feigned.) 
A. adj. a. Counterfeit, artificial. b. Applied 
to an ornament superadded to a finished 
work of sculpture or architecture, esp. 
when Inappropriate. B. sb. a, An imitation 
substituted for the real thing. b. Counter- 
feiting, feigning, pretence. 1870. 

Posticous (postoi-kos) a. 1866. [f. L. 
posticus POSTIO + -OUs.] Bol. Posterior, 
hinder; applied variously to parts of a 
flower or inflorescence. 

Postil (posti, sb. Now only Hist. late 
ME. [- OFr. postille :- med.L. postilla, 
conjectured by Du Cange to be L. post 
illa (8c. verba) after those words, i.e. of the 
text, used as a direotion to the scribe.] 
l. A marginal note or comment upon à 
text of Scripture or upon any passage. 2. 
A series of such comments; spec. an ex- 
pository discourse or homily upon the 
Gospel or Epistle for the day, read or 
intended to be read in the church service 
1483. b. A book of such homilies 1566. 3. 
attrib. 1635. So Po: stil, tPo'stillate 
vbs. trans. to write comments or marginal 
notes on. tPo:stiller, 

Postilion, postillion (postilyon). 1565. 
[- Fr. postillon — It. postiglione post-boy, f. 
posta Post sb.'] fl. A post-boy; a swift 
messenger. Also fig. 1708. 2. One who 
rides the near horse of the leaders when 
four or more are used in a carriage or post- 
chaise; one who rides the near horse when 
onej pair only is used without a driver 

Po:st-impre-ssionism. 1910. Art of 
a more ‘advanced’ style than IMPRESSIONISM, 
in which representation of form is subordin- 
ated to the subjective view of the artist. 

Posting (pd"stin), vbl. sb. 1559. (r. 
Post v. + Ndl.] The action of Post v.! 
1. ta. The dispatching of letters, etc., by a 
messenger riding post. b. Travelling by 
means of relays of horses. c. The keeping 
of post-horses, vehicles, etc., as a business. 
2. The dispatching or conveying of letters 
and other postal matter through or by the 
post office 1871. 3. Book-keeping. The 
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carrying of an entry from the journal or 
other auxiliary book into the ledger; the 
formal entry of an item in a book of accounts; 
the bringing of account books up to date 
1682, 

Postliminary (-liminári) a. 1702. f. 
L. post after + limen, limin- threshold + 
-ARY!; but in sense 1 assoc. w. POSTLIMINIUM.] 
1. Pertaining to or involving the right of 
postliminium. 2. Subsequent; opp. to 
preliminary 1826. 

Postliminious (-limi-nios), a. 1656. [f. L. 
postliminium + -ovs.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
postliminium (rare) 2. =  POSTLIMINOUS 


1684. 

Postliminium (-limi-nidm). 1638. [L., a 
return ‘behind one’s threshold’, f. post 
Posr- B. 2 + limen, -in- threshold.] Rom. 
Law. = POSTLIMINY. 

Postliminous (-liminos), a. 1714. [f. L. 
post after + limen, -in- threshold + os. 
Subsequent; of the nature of an appendix; 
opp. to preliminary. 

Postliminy (-limini). 1658. [Anglicized 
f. PosrLIMINIUM.] Rom. Law. The right of 
any person who had been banished or taken 
captive, to assume his former civic privileges 
on his return home. Hence, in Inlernat. 
Law, The restoration to their former state 
of persons and things taken in war, when 
they come again into the power of the nation 
to which they belonged. 

Postman! (pó*s'miüen). 1529. [f. Post 
sb.* + MAN sb.) 1, A bearer or carrier of 
letters or other postal matter; a letter- 
carrier. 12. A newsman, a news-writer 
1709. 

2. You want. some news: therefore let me be 
your p. PEPYS. 

Postman’. Obs. exc. Hist. 1708. |f. 
Post sb. + MAN sb.) A barristerin the Court 
of Exchequer, who had precedence in 
motions except in Crown business; the 
name was derived from the post, the measure 
of length in excise cases, beside which he 
took his stand. 

Po:stmark, sb. 1678. (t. Post sb! + 
MARK sb.!] A mark officially impressed upon 
letters or other postal packages; now, usu. 
a mark giving the place, date, and hour of 
dispatch, or of the arrival of the mail. Hence 
Po-stmark v. trans. to mark with the post- 
office stamp, esp. that showing date and 
place of posting. 

Postmaster! (póvstmüstoi). 1518. f. 
Post sb. + MASTER sb.] 1. fa. orig. A 
master of the posts; the officer who had the 
charge or direction of the post-messengers 
—1708. tb, In the 17th and 18th e.: The 
post-office servant at each of the stations 
or stages of a post-road; orig. called Post 
(sb. 1) c. Now, The person who has 
official charge of a post office, and the 
superintendence of all business there trans- 
acted. 1603. 2. The keeper of a posting 
EIS 1581. Hence Po'stma:ster- 
ship’. 

Postmaster? (pó"stmüstei). 1593. [Of 
unkn. origin. Cf. AL. portionista (XIV) 
one who receives a prescribed portion, 
PoRTIONIST. The name given at Merton 
College, Oxford, to the class of poor scholars 
instituted in 1380 by John Wyllyot; now 
the equivalent in that college of the term 
‘scholar’ in general collegiate use. Hence 
Po'stma:stership*. 

Po:stmaster general. 1626. [f. Post- 
MASTER! + GENERAL a.) The administrative 
head of the postal service of a country or 
state, who is in Great Britain often, and in 
U.S. always, a member of the cabinet. 
Hence Po-stmaster-ge-neralship. 

Postmeridian (-méri-didn), a. 1626. [- 
L. postmeridianus in the afternoon, f. 
post after +  meredianus MERIDIAN a. 
1. Occurring after noon or midday; or of 
pertaining to the afternoon. Also fig. 
2. Geol. Applied to a subdivision of the 
Paleozoic strata of the Appalachian chain 
1858. 


Post meridiem (pósst méri-diém), phr. 
1647. [L., after midday.] After midday; 
applied to the hours between noon and 
midnight; abbrev. P.M. or p.m. 
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Postmistress (po"stmi:strés) 1607. If. 
Post sb.? + MISTRESS.] A woman who has 
charge ofa post office. Po-stmi:stress-ship, 

Post mortem, post-mortem, advb. 
phr., a., and sb. 1734. [L., after death.] 
A. advb. phr. (post mortem). After death. 
ne fistulas are but rarely found post-mortem 

B. adj. (post-mortem). Taking place, formed, 
or done after death 1835. 

À post mortem examination 1837. 

C. sb. Short for post-mortem examination. 
Also attrib. 1850. b. iransf. Discussion of a 
game or match after it is finished 1922, 
Post-mortems show the cause of death 1903. 

Postnatus (-ne't)s) pl. -i. 1609. [mod. 
L. post natus born after; not continuous with 
med.L. postnatus puisne, younger (xim).] 
One born after a particular event; spec. in 
Scotland, one born after the Union of the 
Crowns. 

Post-obit  (pósst,ebit, -d™bit). 1751. 
{Shortened from L. post obitum after de- 
cease.) A. adj. 1. Taking effect after some 
one's death; esp. in post-obit bond 1788. 2. 
Post-mortem. rare. 1822. B. sb. (Short for 
post-obit bond.) A bond given by a borrower, 
securing to the lender a sum of money to be 
paid on the death of a specified person from 
whom the borrower has expectations 1751. 

Ready gold, to be paid back, post-obit fashion, 
on a father’s coffin-lid 1851. 

Post office, post-office (pó"-st,o:fis), 1652. 
|f. Posr sb.“ + OrricE; first (1635) called 
lelter-office.] 1. The public department 
charged with the conveyance of letters, 
eto. by post. 2. A house or shop where 
postal business is carried on, where postage 
Stamps are sold, letters are registered and 
posted for transmission, etc. 1657. 

2. General Post Office (abbrev. G.P.O.), the 
central or head post office of a country or state, 
as that in London; also pop. applied to the heat 
office in a city or town. 
attrib. and Comb., as p, clerk, etc.; p. annuity, 
insurance, a system whereby annuities can be 
purchased and lives insured through the post 
office; p. car, U.S. a mall-van or coach on a 
railway; p. department = sense 1; p. order 
(abbrev. 5.0.00, a money-order for a specified 
sum, issued at one t office and payable at 
another therein named, to a person whose name is 
officially communicated in a letter of advice; 

. savings-bank, a bank having branches at 
focal post offices where sums within fixed limits 
are received on government security, at a small 
rate of interest; p. stamp, a stamp officially 
imprinted on a letter by the post oflice; also the 
instrument used for stamping the postmark. 

Postorbital (-jibitàl), a. (sb. 1836. [f. 
Post- B. 2 + ORBITAL.) Anat. and Zool. 
Situated behind, or on the hinder part of, the 
orbit of the eye. Also ellipt. as sb. a. The 
postorbital bone or process. b. A scale 
behind the eye in snakes. 

Post-pliocene (-ploi-dsin), a. (sb.) 1841. 
[f. Post- B. 1 b + PLIOCENE.] Geol. Applied 
to the lowest division of the Post-tertiary 
or Quaternary formation, immediately 
overlying the Pliocene or Upper Tertiary; 
also to the whole of the formations later 
than the Pliocene. Also applied to animals, 
etc. of this period. Also eilipt. as sb. = 
p. division or formation. 

Postpone (po's'pó*n, pds-), v. 1500, 
L. postponere, f. post after = ponere place. 
In xvi, Sc. only.] 1. trans. To put off to & 
later time; to defer, tb. To ‘put (a person) 
off’, i.e. to keep him waiting for something 
expected -1705. c. intr. Path. Ot ague or the 
like: To recur after a longer interval than is 
usual or expected 1843. 2. To place after in 
serial order or arrangement; to put at, oF 
nearer to, the end 1620, +3. To place after 
in order of precedence, rank, importance, or 
value; to subordinate —1893. 

1. The project had to be postponed W. 5 65 
3. You fave postpon'd the publick interes! ie 
your own 1670. Hence Postpo-nement, ca 
action or fact of postponing. Postpo'nen' 
(rare), subordination. Postpo· ner. A 

fPostpo:se, v. 1598. [- Fr. Toon 
(xv), f. post Post- A. + poser POSE b. 
trans. = POSTPONE —1656. 10 

Postposit (pó"stpozit) v. rare. * 
postes pa. ppl. stem of L. postponere 
PosrPONE.] trans. PosrroxR 2, 3. Hence 
Postpo:sited ppl. a. 
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Postposition (pó"stpózi-fon). 1638. [= 
late and med.L. postpositio, f. as prec.; 
see -I0N.] 1. The action of placing after; 
the condition or fact of being so placed. 2. 
A particle or relational word placed after 
another word, usu. as an enclitio; esp. à 
word having the function of a preposition, 
which follows its object, as L. versus 1846. 
Hence Postposi tional a. = next. 

Postpositive (po"stpo'zitiv), a. (sb.) 1786. 
[- late and med. L. postpositivus (gram.), f. 
as prec.; see -IVE.] Characterized by post- 
position; having the function of being 
suffixed; enclitie. B. sb. A postpositive 
particle or word 1846. 

Postprandial (-preendial), a. 1820. f. 
Post- B. 1 b = L. prandium meal + A. 
Cf. PRANDIAL.] Done, made, taken, happen- 
ing, etc. after dinner; after-dinner. (Chiefly 


joc.) 
12005 far advanced in post-prandial potations 


Po'st-roa:d. 1657. A road on which a 
series of post-houses or stations for post- 
horses is (or was) established; a road on 
which the mails were carried. 

Postscenium (pó'st,si-niDm). 1727. IL. 
postscanium, f. post after +scæna — Gr. oxnvi 
stage, scene.] Class. Antiq. The back part of 
a theatre, behind the scenes. Cf. PROSOENI- 
UM. 

Postscribe (pó"st,skroi-b), v. 1614. [7 L. 
postscribere, f. post after + scribere write.] 
trans. To write (something) after; to write as 
a postscript or appendix. 

Postscript (pó"s'skript), sb. Also post- 
Scriptum, pl. -ta. 1523. - L. postscriptum, 
subst. use of n. pa. pple. of postscribere; see 
prec.] Something written at the end of a 
letter, after the signature, containing 
additional matter (often expressing an 
afterthought). b. transf. A paragraph 
written or printed at the end of any compo- 
sition, containing some appended matter 
1038. So Postscri-ptal a. of the nature of, 
or relating to, à p. 

Post term. 1007. Law. A partial render- 
ing of L. phrase post terminum after the 
term, used advb., as adj., and as sb. for: 
The return of a writ after term, and the 
fee payable for its then being filed. 

Po:st-te-rtiary, a. (sb.) 1854. [f. Posr- 
B. 1 b + TERTIARY.) Geol. Applied to the 
formations, or the period, subsequent to the 
Tertiary, the most recent of the geological 
Series; quaternary; hence to animals, etc. 
of this period. Also ellipt. as sb. 

Po'st-town, 1035. If. Post sb.“ + TOWN.] 
1. A town having a (head) post office, or 
one that is not merely a sub- office of another. 
12. A town at whieh post-horses are kept 
—1838. 

Postulant (postiülünt). 1753. [= Fr. 
postulant or L. postulans, -ant-, pr. pple. of 
postulare; see next, -ANT.] One who asks or 
petitions for something; a petitioner; a 
candidate; esp. a candidate for admission 
into a religious order or community. Hence 
Po'stulancy, the condition, or period, of 
being a p. 

Postulate (postiülét) sb. 1588. [= L. 
PosrULATUM, subst. use of n. pa. pple. of 
postulare demand; see -ATE'.] I. A demand, 
a request; spec. a demand of the nature of a 
stipulation. Now rare. IL. 1. Logic and 
gen. A proposition demanded or claimed to 
be granted; esp. something claimed or 
assumed as a basis of reasoning, discussion, 
or belief; hence, a fundamental condition 
or principle 1646. b. An unproved assump- 
tion, a hypothesis. rare. 1046. c. A pre- 
requisite of some actual or supposed oc- 
currence or state of things 1841. 3. spec. in 
Geom. (or derived use). A claim to take for 
granted the possibility of a simple opera- 
tion, e.g. that a straight line can be drawn 
between any two points; a simple problem 
of self-evident nature; dist. from AXIOM 
(a self-evident theorem) 1660. 

1. Christianity is essentially miraculous. This is 
a p. of Biblical criticism 1860. 

Postulate (pe'stitleit), v. 1533. [-postulat-, 
ba. ppl. stem of L. postulare; see prec., -ATE?.] 
l. trans. To demand; to require; to claim 
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1593. b. intr. To make a request; to stipulate 
1860. 2. trans. Eccl. Law. To ask authority 
to admit (a nominee) by dispensation; 
hence, to nominate or elect to an eccle- 
siastical dignity, subject to the sanction 
of the superior authority 1533. 3. To claim 
or take for granted the existence, fact, or 
truth of (something); esp. to assume as a 
basis of reasoning, discussion or action 
1646. b. To assume the possibility of (some 
construction or operation) 1817. 

1. Logic. . postulates to express in words what is 
already in the thoughts MILL. 2. The chapter was 
then allowed to p. the bishop of Bath STUBBS. 
3. Reason postulates God, though it cannot prove 
him 1885. So Postula:tion, the action of postu- 
lating; a request, demand, claim; an assumption. 
Postulator, one who postulates; spec. in 
R.C.Ch. a pleader in favour of a candidate for 
beatification or canonization. 

Postulatory (postiülütori), a. Now rare. 
1631. [- L. postulatorius adj.; see prec., 
-ORY*.] 1. Making request; supplicatory. 2. 
Of the nature of an assumption; hypo- 
thetical 1646. 

Postula· tum. Pl. -a. 1619. [L.; see 
POSTULATE sb.] = POSTULATE sb. 1, 2. 1827. 

Posture (po'sstiüz, -tfoa), sb. 1605. [- Fr. 
posture (Montaigne) — It. postura 
positura position, situation, f. posi 
ppl. stem of ponere place; see -URE.] 1. 
The relative disposition of the various parts 
of anything; esp. the position and carriage 
of the limbs and the body as a whole; 
attitude, pose 1606. 12. Position, situation 
—1835. 3. A state of being; a condition or 
situation in relation to circumstances 1642. 
4. fig. A mental or spiritual attitude or 
condition 1642. 

1. Restlessness, which caused a constant varia- 
tion of p. 1804. 2. To give intelligence of the 
forces, or p. of the enem; Gorpsx. 3. The present 
p. of affairs round Paris RUSKIN. 4. Therewith 
we broke up, all in a sad k PEPYS. A certain. 
p. of the soul 1866. Hence Po'stural a. pertaining 
or relating to p. 

Posture (postiüz, -tfox), v. 1028. [T. Prec.] 
11. trans. To place in position; to set 1077. 
2. To dispose the body or limbs of (a person) 
in a particular way 1628. 3, inir. To assume 
a particular posture of body ; also, to put the 
limbs, or body, in an artificial position 
1851. 4. fig. a. To pose for effect. b. To 
take up an artificial mental position. 1877. 

2. And still these two were postured motionless, 
Like natural sculpture in cathedral cavern 
Keats. 4. Jewell. occasionally postured as a 
buffoon 1880. Hence Po'sturer, one who poses 
for effect. 

Po:sture- maker. 1711. a. One who 
makes postures; a contortionist; an acrobat. 
b. A teacher of postures or callisthenics. 

Posy (pi). Now arch. or dial. 1533. 
[Syncopated f. Poesy.) 1. A short motto, 
orig. a line or verse of poetry, inscribed on a 
knife, within a ring, as a heraldic motto, 
etc. 2. A bunch of flowers; a nosegay, a 
bouquet. Now somewhat arch. or rustic. 
1573. b. A collection of ‘flowers’ of poetry 
or rhetoric. Cf. ANTHOLOGY. arch. 1569. 

1. Let this be your Posie rather,..Manners 
makes man 1569. 2. I will make thee beds of 
roses, And a thousand fragrant posies MARLOWE. 

Comb. p.-ring, a finger-ring with a motto 
inside. 

Pot (pot), sb. [Late OE. poti, corresp. 
to OFris., (M)LG., (M)Du. pot - pop. E. 
*pottus (whence OFr., Pr. pot); cf. late L. 
potus (for pottus) drinking-cup (Venantius, 
YD, AL. polius, -um (XII). Prob. reinforced 
in ME from (O)Fr. pot; ult. origin unkn.] 
1. A vessel of rounded form, and rather deep 
than broad, made of earthenware or metal 
(less commonly glass), used to hold liquids 
or solids, for various purposes. (Often with 
defining word as glue-p., ink-p., jam-p., 
water-p., etc.) b. spec. Such a vessel used 
for cooking or boiling. Hence transf. the 
vessel with the food boiling in it; also allus. 
= cooking, food (as in phr. for the p.); 
also in fig. allusions ME. c. Such a vessel 
used to contain wine, beer, coffee, tea, etc. 
1440, d. A FLowER-POT 1615. e. A chamber- 
pot 1705. f. Any of various receptacles 
used in manufactures, etc. 1676. g. slang. 
A vessel, usu. of silver, given as a prize in 
athletic sports. Also applied to any prize 
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so given. 1865. 2. Such a vessel with its 
contents; hence, a potful 1450. b. ellipt. A 
pot of liquor; transf. liquor, drink; drinking, 
potation (also pl.) 1583. 3. Used as a measure 
of various commodities 1580. 4. A steel 
cap or small helmet, worn esp. by cavalry 
in the 17th c. Obs. exc. Hist. 1639. 5. A 
A wicker basket used as a trap for fish or 
crustaceans; a fish-pot, lobster-pot, eto. 
1609. 6. = CHIMNEY-pot 1845. 7. A large 
sum of money (collog.) 1871. b. slang. A 
large sum staked or betted 1823. c. Racing. 
‘A horse backed for a large amount, a 
favourite’ (Farmer) 1823. d. A person of 
importance. (Usu. big p.) 1801. 8. In full, 
pot-paper: A size of printing or writing 
paper; orig. bearing the watermark of a 
pot. Also attrib. as p.-folio, -octavo, 
-quarto. (Now usu. spelt pott.) 1579. 9. 
As the name of a substance: Earthenware, 
stoneware; attrib. made of pot 1825. 

1. b. Henry the Fourth [of France] wished that 
he might live to see a fowl in the p. of every 
peasant BURKE. Pots and pans 1875. 2. A p. 
of ale and a piece of cheese SWIFT. b. He carries 
her into a public-house to give her a p. and a 
cake DE For. 7. He went to India..and came 
back. with a p. of money TROLLOPE. 

Phrases, etc. The p. goes so long (or n) to the 
well that it is broken at last. The p. the kettle. 
black (etc.), said of a person who blames another 
for something of which he himself is also guilty. 
A little p. is soon hot, a little person is soon roused 
to anger. To boil the p., make the p. boil T Fr. 
faire bouillir le pot), to provide one's livelihood. 
So, to keep the p. boiling; also, to keep anything 
going briskly. To go to p. (formerly also to the p.), 
to be cut in pieces like meat for the p.; to be 
ruined or destroyed ( ay 
attrib. and Comb.: p.-ale, the completely fer- 
mented wash in distillation; -bank dial., a 
pottery; -clay, clay used for making earthen- 
ware; p. cultivation, p. culture, cultivation of 
plants in pots; p. hat (collog.), a low-crowned 
stiff felt hat, a ‘bowler’; -paper (see sense 8); 
-sleeper, a metal sleeper for railways, of dish- 
like form; still, a still to which heat is applied 
directly as to a p., not by means of a steam- 
jacket: attrib., applied to whisky distilled in a. 
pot-still. 

Pot (pot), sb.* Sc, and dial. ME. [perh. 
identical with prec., or of Scand. origin; 
cf. Sw. dial. putt, poll water-hole, abyss. 
Cf. Por-HoLE'.] A deep hole; e.g. tthe 
Shaft or pit of à mine; a hole out of which 
peat has been dug. 

Pot, sb.” 1888. Short for POT-SHOT. 

Pot (pot), v. 1562. (f. Por sb.'] I. inir. 
To drink beer, etc. out of a pot; to tipple. 
Obs. or arch. 1594. II. I. trans. To put up and 
preserve (flesh, butter, etc., usu. salted or 
seasoned) in a pot, jar, or other vessel. Also 
absol. Also fig. 1616. b. Sugar manuf, To 
transfer (crude sugar) from the coolers to 
perforated 'pots' or hogsheads, for the 
molasses to drain off 1740. 2. To set (a 
plant) in earth in a flower-pot for cultiva- 
tion; to plant in or transplant into a pot 
1664. 3. Billiards = POCKET v. 4. 1860. 4. 
collog. or slang. To shoot or kill (game) 
for the pot, ie. for cooking; to ‘bag’; 
gen. to bring down by a pot-shot (a man or 
animal) 1860. b. intr. To take a pot-shot 
(at) 1854. c. trans. To win, secure, ‘bag’ 
1900. 

4. He'll have to show himself, and if he does I'll 
paan: 1889. b. To be potted at like a woodcock 


1. 

III. To outdo, outwit, deceive. Now 
slang. 1502. IV. To manufacture, as pottery, 
etc.; esp. to shape and fire, as a preliminary 
to decoration 1743. 

Potable (póvtüb'], a. (sb.) 1572. [- Fr. 
potable or late L. potabilis, f. potare drink; 
see -ABLE.] A. adj. Drinkable. B. sb pl. 
"Things potable; drinkables, liquor 1623. 

A. Sweet p. liquor 1645. P. gold, a S soe 
of nitro-muriate of gold deoxydized by some 
volatile oil, formerly esteemed as a cordial 
medicine; drinkable gold. So p. Mars (= iron). 
Hence Potabi-lity, Po-tableness, p. quality. 

Potage (potas). 1567. [= (O)Fr. potage; 
see PorTAGE.] Soup of any kind. 

Potamian (poté'-mián, -æœmiăn), a. and sb. 
1850. [f. Gr. sworauós river + -IAN.] A. adj. 
Of or pertaining to the Potamites or T'riony- 
chide, the soft-shelled river tortoises. B. 
sb. A tortoise of this group, a mud turtle. 

Potamic ot mik), a. 1883. [f. as prec. 
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+ 10. ] Of or pertaining to rivers; fluviatile. 

Potamo-logy. 1829. [f. as prec. + -LOGY.] 
The scientific study of rivers. Hence 
Potamolo-gical a. of or pertaining to p. 
Potamo:logist, one who studies or is 
versed in p. 

Potash (pote), sb. 1648. [- Du. polasschen 
(mod. potasch); see Por sb., ASH sb.) 
1. An alkaline substance obtained orig. by 
lixiviating the ashes of terrestrial vegetables, 
and evaporating the solution in large iron 
pans or pots (whence the name). Chemically, 
this is a crude form of potassium carbonate. 
a, orig. pl., pot ashes, pot-ashes: now applied 
to the crude substance. (When purifled by 
calcination and re-erystallization, known as 
pearl-ashes or pearl-ash.) b. sing., pol. ash, 
potash: applied esp. to the purified carbon- 
ate 1751. 2. Chem. The hydroxide or 
hydrate of potassium, KOH; a hard white 
brittle substance, soluble in water and 
deliquescent in air, having powerful caustic 
and alkaline properties; caustic p. 1800. 
b. Now sometimes applied to Porassa; 
in non-chemical works vaguely to any 
compound of potassium 1843, c. In names 
of compounds = Porassa, and now in 
chemical use mostly repl. by POTASSIUM 
1791. 3. Short for p.-water 1870. 

2. c. Carbonate of p. = 


; water, an 
aerated beverage; water impregnated with 
carbonic acid gas, to which is added potassium 
bicarbonate. 

Potass (potas, pots). Now rare. 1799. 
Fr. potasse PorASH.] Chem. An anglicized 
form, variously used for potash, potassa, 
and (in names of compounds) potassium. 

\|Potassa (potersi), 1812. [mod.L. form 
of PorasH.] Chem. Davy's name for potas- 
sium monoxide, K, O, also called anhydrous 
potash; sometimes also applied to the 
hydrate or hydroxide, KOH (=K,H,0,), 
also called potassa fusa and caustic potash. 

ü potassa, an aqueous solution of potassium. 
Haare ee containing about 5-84 per cent. of the 


otassamide (potæ'săməid). 1838, (t. 
PoTASS(IUM + AMIDE.] Chem. An amide of 
potassium formed by the substitution of 
one or more atoms of potassium for those of 
the hydrogen of ammonia (NH). 

Potassic (pote'sik), a, 1858. [t. Poras- 
S(UM + -10.] Chem. Of, pertaining to, or 
containing potassium or potash; — potassium 
in comb. 

Pota:ssio-, comb. form of POTASSIUM, in 
the names of double salts of potassium and 
another substance, as p.íarlaric adj, 
p.-la-rtrate, etc. 

Potassium (pòtæ'siðm), 1807. [In form, 
mod.L. (Davy, 1807), f., Porass or POTASH, 
after names of metals in -IUM.] Chem. 
One of the elements, an alkaline monad 
metal, the basis of Porasn; it is a highly 
lustrous white metal with a slight tinge of 
pink, soft at ordinary temperatures, of 
specific gravity 0-865, being the lightest 
Solid body known except lithium; when 
exposed to the air it at once tarnishes or 
oxidizes, and when thrown upon water 
instantly decomposes it, uniting with the 
oxygen and causing the liberated hydrogen 
to burn with a characteristic violet flame. 
Symbol K (for Kalium); atomic weight 
39-1. Also attrib. in names of chemical 
e as p. carbonate, permanganate, 
eto. 


Potation (poté-fon). late ME. [xy - OFr. 
potation or L. potatio, f. potat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of potare drink; see -ION.] 1. Drinking; 
a drinking, a drink, a draught 1479. tb. 
A drinking party, compotation —1574. c. 
Intemperate drinking 1800, 2. Liquor 
for drinking; a drink, a beverage. late ME. 

1. Potations, pottle-deepe SHAKS. Indulging in 
moderate potations 1875. 

Potato (póté'-to), sb. 1565. - Sp. patata = 
native name (batata) in Haiti; see BATATA.] 
1. = Batata. Now known as Sweet or 
Spanish p. 2. The plant Solanum tuberosum, 
a native of the Pacific slopes of S. America, 
now widely cultivated for its farinaceous 
tubers 1597. b. The tuber of this plant, 
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of roundish or oblong shape; now a well- 
known article of food in most temperate 
climes 1663. 3. With distinctive words. a. 
Carolina, Spanish, Sweet p. = sense 1. 
1599. b. Chilian p., Irish p. (now U.S.), 
White p. (U.S.) = sense 2. 1664. 4, Applied 
to other plants having tubers, mostly 
edible 1629. 

1. Let the skie raine Potatoes SHAKS. 2. b. 
As to potatoes, it would be idle to consider them 
..48 an article of human food, which ninety- 
nine hundredths of the human species not 
touch 1792. Phr. Potatoes and point: see POINT 
8b.' C. 4. 4. Seaside p., Ipomæa biloba (Pes- 
capra), N.O. Convolvulacez, a tropical creeping 
shore-plant of both hemispheres; id p. 
© 3 panduratus; (b) of Jamaica, 

ea fastigiata, 

'hrases (colloq.). Small potatoes (orig. U. S.), no 
great things’, said also of persons, The p., 
the (very or real) thing, what is correct or 
excellent (slang). 

Comb.: p.-beetle, (a) the COLORADO Beetle, 
2 decemlineata; (b) the Three-line 
Leaf Beetle, Lema trilineata, or its larva; p. 
blight = p. 5 bug = p.-beetle; p.- chips, 
potatoes sliced and fried crisp in fat or oil; 
p. disease, a very destructive disease of potatoes, 
cat by a parasitic fungus, Phylophthora 
infestans, which attacks the leaves, stems, and 
tubers; also called p. blight, murrain, rot; -eye, 
a bud of the potato tuber; see EYE 40.“ IIT. 1; 
-fly, one of the various blister beetles of the 
Lytta, which are injurious to potato- 
in U.S. and Canada; p. murrain = 
p. disease; p. pit, a shallow pit, usu. covered 
with a mound of straw and earth, in which potat- 
oes are stored in winter; p. rot = p. disease; 
-spirit, alcohol distilled from potatoes; -stalk 
weevil, p. weevil, an American beetle that 
uo p. crops, Baridius trinotatus; -trap 
(slang), the mouth. Hence Potato v. trans. 
to plant or crop with potatoes. 


Potator (poté^to:. rare. 1000. [- L. 


potator, f. potat-; see POTATION, -OR 2.] 
A drinker, toper. 
Potatory (póvtàtor), a. 1834. (oc. f. 


Poration, after pairs in -ation, -atory; see 
-ORY'.] Of, pertaining to, or given to 


drinking. 

Pot-bellied (pot;bedid), a. 1657. t. 
next + -ED'.] Having a pot-belly. Also 
transf. 

Pot-belly (po: t. ho- Ii). 1714. (f. Por sb.' 
+ BELLY sb.) 1. A swollen or protuberant 


belly. 2. transf. A  pot-bellied person 
1871. 
Po't-boi:ler. 1803. [f. phr. to make the 


pot boil; see Por sb. ] 1. One who boils a 
pot; spec. in Eng. Politics = POTWALLER 
(rare) 1824, 2. collog. Applied depreciatively 
to a work of literature or art executed for 
the purpose of ‘boiling the pot’; a writing, 
picture, etc. made to sell 1803. b. One who 
produces 'pot-boilers' 1802. 3. Anthropol. 
One of the rounded pebbles, with marks 
of fire upon them, which are supposed to 
have been heated for the purpose of boiling 
water 1874. 

Po-t-bound, a. 1850. [f. Por sb.! 1 d + 
Bound ppl. a.) Said of a plant when its 
roots fill a flower-pot and have no more 
room to expand. Also fig. 

Po:t-boy. 1795. It. Por sb. + Boy 
sb.] A boy or young man employed at a 
public house to serve the customers with 
liquor; a publican's assistant. 

Potch, Potcher, var. ff. Poacu v., 
POACHER, esp. in paper-making. 

Pot-earth. 1644. [Por sb.] Potter's 
earth; potter's clay; Geol. the BRIOK-EARTH 
of the London basin. 

Poteen, potheen (potixn, pobi-n) 1812. 
[- Ir. poitin (dim. of pola Por sb.) in 
full uisge poitin ‘little-pot whisky’; see 
-EEN'.] Whisky distilled in Ireland in small 
quantities, privately, i.e. the produce of an 
illicit still. Also attrib. 

Potence' (pó*téns. late ME. [- OFr. 
potence power — L. potentia, f. potent- 
(see POTENT a.) + -ia -IA'; see -ENCE.] 
l. Power, ability, strength. 2. Degree of 
power or intensity 1817. 

Potence? (pé"téns). 1500. [- (OJFr. 
potence ferutch, ete., (mod.) gallows, etc. 
— L. potentia power; see prec.] 11. A cross 
or gibbet —1816. b. Engineering. A support- 
ing framework formed like a gallows 1853. 


POTENTIALITY 


2. Watchmaking. A stud screwed to the 
top plate in which is made the bearing for 
the lower pivot of the verge; any stud or 
fixture supporting a bearing 1678. +3,.A 
military formation, in which a line is thrown 
out at right angles to the main body —1865. 

Potencé (pd"-ténse:), a. Also improp. 
potence, 1572. [- Fr. potencé, f. potence; 
see prec.] Her. = POTENT a.* 

Potency (pó*ténsi) 1539. ( L. potentia 
power; see POTENOE', -ENCY.] The quality 
of being potent. 1. Power, ability to effect 
something; inherent capacity; authority. b, 
Power to affect one physically; of liquor, 
etc., strength 1637. 2. transf. A person or 
body wielding power; a power 1645. 3, 
Capability of active development; potential- 
ity 1044. 4. Degree of (latent) force 1691. 

1. b. The p., vertue, and operation of our 
English Ale 1037. 3. Books..doe contain a 
potencie of life in them to be as active as that 
soule was whose progeny they are MILTON, 

Potent (potent), sb.“ and d.“ late ME. 
[As sb., alt. of (O) Fr. potence POTENOE'; 
as adj., attrib. use of sb. See prec., PAT- 
ONGOE.] A. sb. tA crutch; a staff with a cross 
piece to lean upon; also transf. a crozier 
71480. b. fig. A support, stay. Obs. or arch, 
late ME. B. adj. Her. Having the limbs 
terminating in potents or crutch-heads, as 
cross p.; formed by a series of potents 1610, 

Potent (potent), d.“ and sb.“ 1500. 
[- L. potens, potent-, pr. pple. of *potére, 
posse be powerful or able, for potis esse; 


see -ENT.] 1, Powerful; mighty; used of 
persons and things, in many shades of 
meaning, as the power implied is political, 
military, social, moral, mental, ete. (Usu. 


a poet. or rhet, word, felt to be stronger 
than powerful.) b. Of reasons, motives, eto.: 
Cogent, effective, convincing 1000. 2. 
Having strong physical or chemical proper- 
ties, as a solvent, drug, eto. 1715. 3. Possess- 
ing sexual power 1899. f 

1. The Doctor is well monied, and his friends 
P. at Court SHAKS. 

+B. sb. 1. Power; a power ~1631. 2. A 
potent person; a potentate —1042. 3. A 
military warrant or order —1090. Hence 
Po:tently adv. 

Potentate (pó"tónte't). late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
potentat or L. potentatus power, dominion, 
in late L. potentate, f. potent-; see Prec., 
Anl.] 1, A person endowed with indepen- 
dent power; a prince, monarch, ruler. 2. 
A powerful city, state, or body 1624. 

1. But Kings and mightiest Potentates must 
die Suaks. 

Potential (pdte-nfal), a. and sb. [XIV 
potencial — OFr. potencial (now -tiel) or late 
L. potentialis, f. potentia; see POTENOY, 
-AL'] A. adj. 1. Possessing potency or 
power; potent; commanding. Now rare. 
1485. 2. Possible as opp. to actual; existing 
in posse; capable of coming into being; 
latent. late ME. 3. Med. P. cautery, an 
agent which produces the same effects on the 
skin as an actual cautery or red-hot iron. So 
P. corrosive. late ME. 4. Gram. That = 
presses potentiality or possibility 1530. T 
Physics. a. P. function: à mathematical 
function or quantity by the differentiation 
of which the force at any point in 1 10 
arising from any system of bodies, ete 
can be expressed 1828. b. P. energy: energy 
existing in a positional form, not as motion; 

5 
5 2 7 mood, a name sometimes 
given to the subjunctive mood when used 6 
express possibility. Hence Poterntial-ly * 
ness. 

B. sb. That which is possible; a, possibility 
1817. 2. Gram. Short for potential 1 s 
A. 4. 3. Physics. Short for potential funct eae 
see A. 5a. Hence, the amount of Ee 
quantity of work denoted by this, consi: x 155 
as a quality of the matter, electricity, ele. 
question. Also attrib. 1828. [- 

Potentiality (pdtenfie-liti). —1625.. Hi 
med.L. potentialitas, f. late L. polenta 
see prec, -ITY.] I. The quality of bene 
powerful or having power 1627. 2. esp. 1 05 
state or quality of possessing latent POT 80 
capacity capable of development ae 
activity; possibility of action or 86 


POTENTIALIZE 


existence; opp. to actuality 1625. b. With a 
and pl: An instance of this quality; a 
capacity or possibility, or that in which it 
is embodied 1668. 

2. We are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and 
vata, but the p. of growing rich. bene the dreams 
of avarice JOHNSON. b. The seed is the p. of the 
plant 1875. 

Potentialize (pdtenfaleiz), v. 1856. f. 
POTENTIAL + Ak. ] trans. To make potential; 
spec. to convert (energy) into a potential 
condition. 

Potentiate (pote-nfie't), v. 1817. k. 
POTENOR or POTENCY + -ATE?, after substance, 
substantiate. In Coleridge after G. potenzie- 
ren.] 1, trans. To endow with power or 
potency. 2. To make possible 1865. 

Potentilla (pó*ténti.là). 1548. [med.L., 
f. L. potens, ent- POTENT a.! + dim. -illa.] 
Bol. An extensive genus of Rosacez, com- 
prising herbs and undershrubs, of which the 
Silverweed, Cinquefoil, and TTormentil are 
common British species. 

Potentiometer (potenfio-mitoa). 1881. f. 
POTENTI(AL sb. 3 + -METER.] An instrument 
for measuring differences of electrical 
potential, 

Po'tentize, v. 1857. [f. POTENT a.' + -IZE, 
after G. polenzieren (Hahnemann).] trans. To 
make potent; spec. to develop the power of 
(a medicine) by trituration or succussion. 

Potestas (pote-stees). 1870. [L., power.] 
Rom. Law. The power or authority of the 
head of a family over those depending on 
him; esp. parental authority. 

fPo'testate. late ME. [- L. potestas, 
potestat- power. Of. OFr. polestal.] tl. A 
person possessed of power over others; a 
superior, potentate —1078. 2. Rendering 
potestas in the Vulgate (Eph. 6:12, 1 Pet. 
3:22); cf. POWER IT. 3. 1010. 3. = PODESTA b; 
transf. à chief magistrate in certain Turkish 
towns —1603. 

1. Lawfull for the potestates, the nobilitie, the 
gentrie 1583. 

Potestative (pd"-teste'tiv), a. 1030. [- Fr. 
potestatif, -ive (sense 2), or late L. potesta- 
tivus (sense 1), f. as prec.; see -IVE.] Befitting 
& potestate; having power or authority; 
authoritative. 

P. condition, a condition within the power or 
control of one of the parties concerned. 

+Po-t-guin, po-tgun. 1549. [f. Por sb.* + 
GUN sb.] 1, A short piece of ordnance with a 
large bore, a mortar; 80 called from its shape 
-1509. 2. = Por-GUN 1, 2. —1801. 3. fig. A 
loud talker, a braggart —1693. 

2. How! fright me with your p.? 1619. 3. That 
sign of a man there, that p. charged with wind 


CONGREVE. 
Po'thecary. Now only dial. late ME. 


Aphot. f. APOTHEOARY, formerly in common 
use. Also attrib. 

Pother (po:0o1), sb. 1591. [Also pudder; 
rhymes with other, mother, and the like point 
to an orig. stem vowel 6, but no source is 
known; perh, infl. by bother.] 1. A choking 
smoke or atmosphere of dust 1627. 2, Dis- 
turbance, commotion; a tumult; a noise, din. 
Cf. Dusr sb. 4. 1591. b. transf. A verbal 
commotion, fuss 1009. 3. Mental perturba- 
tion; display of sorrow or grief 1041. 

1, To kick up a p., to raise a choking dust, 2. 
The great Goddes, That keepe this dreadfull 
pudder o're our heads SHAKS. b. All this p. for 
an apple! MASSINGER. 3. Well! if all husbands 
keep so great a p., I’ll live unmarried—till I get 
another 1738. 

Pother (po- den, pp: Son), v. 1692. [app. f. 
POTHER sb.; but occas. assoc. w. BOTHER v.] 
1. trans. To put into a fuss; to fluster, worry. 
17365 To make a fuss; to fuss, to worry 

2. I found the old Gentleman. .pothering over 
the Newspaper 1778. 

Pot-herb (po-thdzb). 1538. Uf. Por sb.' + 
Hers.) A herb grown for boiling in the pot; 
any of the herbs cultivated in a kitchen- 
garden. 

Po-t-hole. 1839. [f. Por sb. + HOLE sb.] 
Geol. A deep hole of more or less cylindrical 
Shape; esp. one formed by the wearing 
away of rock by the rotation of a stone, or 
gravel, in an eddy of running water, or in 
the bed of a glacier. b. Archeol. A hole 
from which clay for pottery has been 


1641 


taken 1898. 2, = Por sb.*; now esp. a deep 
hole in the surface of a road. 

Pot-hook (pothuk) 1467. [f. Por sb.' 
+ Hock sb.] I. a. A hook suspended over 
& fireplace, for hanging a pot or kettle on; 
a crook. b. An iron rod with a hook at the 
end, for lifting a heated pot, stove-lid, 
ete. 2, A curved or hooked stroke made in 
writing; now usu. a hooked stroke as made 
by children in learning to write. (Often 
with hanger; cf. HANGER? 4 c.), 1611. 

2. She's scrawling pothooks and hangers on a 
dirty sheet of paper 1887. 

Pot-house (po'thaus). 1697, [f. Por sb.' 
+ HOUSE sb. ] fi. A house where pottery is 
made (rare) 1761. 2. An ale-house; a small, 
unpretentious, or low public-house 1724. b. 
attrib, Belonging to or characteristic of a 
pot-house; low, vulgar 1816. 

b. Reeking yet with p. odours DICKENS, 

Po-t-hu:nter. 1502. [f. Por sb.’ + HUNT- 
Ek.] fl. An opprobrious appellation; perh, 
a sycophant, parasite. 2. A sportsman who 
shoots anything he comes across, having 
more regard to filling his bag than to the 
rules which regulate the sport' 1781. 3. 
slang. One who takes part in any contest 
merely for the sake of winning a prize 
1873. So Po-t-hu:nting sb. and a. 

Potichomania (peti:fo,mé'-nii). 1855. — 
Fr. potichomanie (also used), irreg. f. poliche 
an oriental porcelain vase + -manie -MANIA.] 
The craze for imitating Japanese or other 
porcelain by covering the inner surface of 
glass vessels, etc., with designs on paper or 
sheet gelatine; the process of doing this. 

Potion (pó"jon) sb. ME. E (O)Fr. 
potion — L. polio, -on- drink, poisonous 
draught, f. pot-, stem of potare drink, 
polus having drunk.] A dose of liquid 
medicine or of poison; a draught. 
fig. Your Lordship may minister the P. of 
imprisonment to me SHAKS. Hence Portion v. 
trans. to treat or dose with potions; to drug. 

Pot-lead (potled), sb. 1890. [— Du. pot- 
lood, f. pot Por sb.' + lood lead.] Black-lead 
or graphite. Hence Po:tlea:d v. trans. to 
coat with pot-lead. 

Pot-lid, late ME. If. Por sb.! + Lip sb.) 
1. The lid of a pot. 2. Geol. Pop. name for a 
concretion occurring in various sandstones 
and shales 1827. 

Po:t-lu-ck. 1592. [f. Por sb. + LUCK sb.] 
One's luck or chance as to what may be in 
the pot, i.e. cooked for a meal; used in ref. 
to a person invited to a meal without any 
special preparation having been made for 
him; chiefly in phr. to take p. (= Fr. courir 
la fortune du pot). Also transf. or gen. 

Potman (potmien). 1589. [f. Por sb.' + 
MAN sb.] tl. A toper 1685. 2. A man em- 
ployed at a public-house to attend to the 
pots and serve the liquor 1846. 

Pot-metal (po'tme:tál) 1693. (f. Por sb.'] 
1. An alloy of lead and copper of which 
pots were formerly made. 2. Stained glass 
coloured in the melting-pot, so that the 
colour pervades the whole substance 1832. 3. 
A kind of cast iron suitable for making 


pots 1864. 
Potoo (poti). 1847. unit.; from its 
cry.) Name in Jamaica for one of the 


Night-jars (Nyctibius jamaicensis). 

Potoroo (potora:). 1790. [Native name 
in New South Wales.] = KANGAROO-RAT. 

Pot-pie. Chiefly U.S. 1823. [f. Por sb.' 
+ PIE sb.] A meat pie made in a pot. 

J|Pot-pourri (pó*puri, lipopuri). 1611. 
[Fr., ‘rotten pot’, f. pot Por sb. + pourri, 
pa. pple. of pourrir rot; tr. Sp. OLLA POD- 
RIDA.) fl. A stew, a hotch-potch —1725. 2. 
A mixture of dried petals of different flowers 
mixed with spices, kept in a jar for its 
perfume 1749. 3. fig. A musical or literary 
medley 1864. 

Potsherd (po:t,91d). Now somewhat arch. 
ME. [t. Por sb. + SHARD, SHERD, sb.') 
A fragment of a broken earthenware pot; a 
broken piece of earthenware. 

Po-t-sho-t. 1858. [Por sb.] A shot taken 
at game merely for the purpose of filling 
the pot for a meal. Hence transf. A shot 
aimed at a person or animal that happens 
to be within easy reach, without giving any 


POTTLE 


chance of self-defence; e.g. at an enemy 
from ambush. 

Potstone (pot,sto"n). 1771. [f. Por sb.! + 
STONE sb.; tr. L. lapis ollaris.] A granular 
variety of STEATITE or SOAPSTONE. 

Pottage (potéds). [ME. potage — (O)Fr. 
potage, lit. ‘what is put in a pot’, f. pot Por 
b. v; see -AGE, Orig. stressed pota:ge.] 1. A 
dish composed of vegetables, alone or with 
meat, boiled to softness in water, and sea- 
soned; soup, esp. a thick soup. b. fig. 
Often with ref. to Esau’s ‘mess of pottage” 
(see Muss sb. I. 2 quots.) late ME. 12. 
Oatmeal porridge —1797. 

1, Potage is not so moche vsed in al Crystendom 
as it is vsed in Englande 1542. 

Potted (potéd), ppl. a. 1646. [f. Por v. 
+ ..] 1, Of meat, fish, etc.: Minced or 
pounded and preserved in a closed pot or 
other vessel. 2. Of a plant: Planted or 
grown in a pot 1849. 

1. fig. P. learning in the form of popular abridg- 
ments 1883. 

Potter (ported), sb. [Late OE. pollere, f. 
Por sb. + -ER'.] 1 A maker of pots or of 
earthenware vessels. 2. A vendor or hawker 
of earthenware, n. dial. 1500, 

1. Thou and all mankind are as clay in the hand 
of the p. 1720. attrib, and Comò. (also with 
potter's): potter's asthma, a form of fibroid 
phthisis to which persons exposed to the dust of 
pottery making are subject; potter's cla; 
potter's earth, any plastic clay free from iro 
potter's field, a name given (after Matt. 27:7) 
to a piece of ground used as a burial place for the 
poor and for strangers; potter's lead, potter's 
ore, lead ore used for glazing pottery, galena; 
p. wasp, à mar which builds a cell or cells of 
clay in a cylindrical cavity, as Eumenes fraterna; 
potter's wheel, the horizontal revolving disc 
of the lathe used by potters, on which the pre- 
pared clay is moulded into shape. 

Potter (potor, v. 1530. [frequent. of 
(dial. pote, OE. potian thrust, push, PUT 
v., = MLG. poten; see -ER*.] 1. intr, To 
poke again and again. Now onfy dial. 2. 
trans. To trouble, perplex, bother (dial.) 
1746. 3. intr. To meddle, interfere; to 
tamper (with), Now dial, 1655. 4. To occupy 
oneself in an ineffectual or trifling way; 
to work or act in a feeble or desultory man- 
ner; to trifle; to dabble (in something) 
1740. 5. a. To move or go about poking or 
prying into things in an unsystematic way, 
or doing slight and desultory work 1840. 
b. To saunter, dawdle, loiter 1829. 

4. I suppose your husband is pottering on in his. 
old way Manama. 5. a. Pottering about in the 
Bodleian, and fancying I should like to be a 

eat scholar 1861. b. The slowest of Sunday 
rains, pottering up to London 1888. Hence 
Potter sb.* des action or (in Scott) talk. 
Po'tterer. Po'ttering vòl, sb. and ppl. d. 

Pottery (potori). 1483. [- (O)Fr. poterie, 
f. potier POTTER sb.‘ In later use referred 
to Por sb.'; see -ERY. Cf. AL. potaria 
(Domesday)] 1. A potter's workshop or 
factory. 2. The potter's art, ceramics; the 
manufacture of earthen vessels 1727. 3. 
Pottery-ware, earthenware 1785. 4. attrib., 
as p. trade, ctc. 1839. 

1. The Potteries, a district in N. Staffordshire, 
including Hanley and Stoke-upon-Trent, the 
chief seat of the English p. industry. 

Potting (potin), vbl. sb. 1594. t. Por 
v. + Not.] 1. Drinking (of ale, ete.); 
tippling (arch.). 2. The making of pottery 
or earthenware 1743. 3. The preserving of 
butter, meat, fish, etc. in pots or other 
vessels 1615. 4. Planting in, or transplanting 
into, a pot 1845. 

1. I learn'd it in England; where indeed they are 
most potent in P. SHAKS. 

CON p. ane. a shed in which delicate plants 
are reared in pots for planting out later, 

Pottinger (po:tindgo:). Now dial. 1400. 
[See PorRINGER.] A vessel of metal, earthen- 
ware, or wood, for holding soup, broth, 
ete.; a small basin, porringer. 

Pottle (pot'l. IME. potel — OFr. potel, 
dim. of pot Por Sb. i; see -EL*.] 1. A measure 
of capacity for liquids, etc., equal to half a 
gallon: now abolished. b. A pot or vessel 
of about this capacity 1698. c. ellipt. A 
pottle of wine, etc.; hence, drink, liquor 
1700. 2. A small wicker or ‘chip’ basket, 
esp. a conical one used for strawberries 
1771. 


POTTO 


1. b. By his elbow stood a p. of spiced ale 1888. 
5 never sees a p. of strawberries now 1880. 


W. African lemur 
(Perodicticus potto), commonly called a 


‘sloth’. b. 
calabarensis) inhabiting the 
district of Old Calabar. 2, The kinkajou 1790. 

Potty (peti) a. slang. 1899. [Of unkn. 
origin.] Of no importance; petty, trivial, 
insignificant. Also,silly, crazy. 

Po't-va:liant, a. 1641. [f. Por sb.' + 
VALIANT.] Valiant or courageous through 
drink. So Po-t-va:lour, courage induced by 
drink; ‘Dutch courage’. 

Potwaller (potwo:loi). 1701. [lit. *pot- 
boiler’, f. Por sb.' + waller, agent-noun 
(-ER!), f. WALL v.] In some English boroughs, 
before 1832, a man qualified for a parlia- 
mentary vote as a householder; the test 
being his having a separate fire-place, on 
which food was cooked for himself and his 
family. 

Potwalloper (po:two:lepoi. 1725. [pop. 
alteration of prec. (after WALLOP v. boil 
with agitation).] 1. = POTWALLER. b. Used 
às a term of reproach 1820. 2, A scullion; 
also, a cook, esp. on board a whaler 1800. 

Pouch (pautf) sb. late ME. [- ONFr. 
pouche (cf. AL. pocha, pucha XIH), var. of 
(O)Fr. poche bag, pouch, (now) pocket; cf. 
POKE 60.1] 1. A bag, sack, or receptacle of 
moderate size; a pocket worn outside the 
dress, b. spec. A small bag in which money 
is carried; a purse. Now chiefly arch. or 
literary. late ME. c. A leathern bag or 
case used by soldiers for carrying ammuni- 
tion 1027. d. A small flat bag of leather, 
rubber, etc. for carrying tobacco; a tobacco-p. 
1087. 2. Naut. One of a number of divisions 
made by small bulkheads or partitions in a 
Bhip's hold, for stowing corn or other loose 
cargo 1027. 3. Applied to a natural receptacle 
resembling a bag or pocket. a. Anat., Zool., 
Path, A cavity like a bag; a sac, cyst. 
spec. t(a) the stomach of a fish; (b) the 
distensible gular sac beneath the bill in 
pelicans, cormorants, etc.; (c) a cheek- 
pouch in certain mammals; (d) the receptacle 
in which marsupial mammals carry their 
undeveloped young; the marsupium. 1450. 
b. Bol. A bag-like cavity, sac, or cyst, in a 
plant; spec. a seed-vessel resembling a bag 
or purse, à pod, a silicle 1577. 

Pouch (pautf), v. 1566. (f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To put into or enclose in a pouch; usu., to 
pocket; also fig. to ‘bag’; to ‘pocket’, put 
up with. 2. To take into the stomach, to 
swallow: said of fishes, and of certain birds 
1653. 3. To supply the purse or pocket of; 
to ‘tip’. slang or collog. 1810. 4, Dress- 
making. To make or arrange (a part of 
dress) so as to hang loosely in a pouch-like 
form. b. inir. said of the dress. 1897. 5. 
Lon form a pouch or pouch-like cavity 


1098. 

18108 P. those venal villains, the reviewers 

Pouched (pautft), a. 1834. [t. POUCH sb. 
and v. + -ED.] 1. Furnished with or having 
a pouch or pouches. 2. Put or enclosed in a 
pouch 1905. 
Mai bodice of mauve and white foulard 

lPoudrette (pudret). 1840. [Fr., dim. of 
poudre POWDER; see -ETTE.] A manure made 
from night-soil dried and mixed with char- 
coal, gypsum, ete, 

lPouffe (puf). Also pouf(f. 1817. [Fr. 
(xvm), ult. of imit. origin.) 1, a. A kind 
of elaborate female head-dress fashionable 
late in the 18th c. b. A high roll or pad of 
hair worn by women. 2. Dressmaking. 
A part of a dress gathered up in a projection 
or bunch 1869. 3. A very soft stuffed otto- 
man or couch; a large soft cushion used as a 
low seat 1884. 

|Poulaine (pulé-n). 1464. [OFr. Poulaine 
Poland, souliers à la Poulaine shoes in 
Polish fashion, crakows; hence the pointed 
beak of such shoes.] The long pointed toe 
of a shoe. 


a Guinea dial] 1. A 
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Poulard (pulà-1d). 1732. [- Fr. poularde, 
f. poule hen + -arde; see -ARD.] A young hen 
fattened for the table; a spayed hen. 

Pouldron (pó*-ldron), pauldron (pà-ldron). 
Obs. exo. Hist. 1405. [ult. aphetic 7 
espauleron, f. Fr. le 
shoulder; with parasitic d.] A piece of 
armour covering the shoulder; à shoulder- 
plate. 

Poulet (pule). 1848. [Fr. = PULLET, also 
& love-letter, sometimes folded in the shape 
of a wing.] A love-letter, a (neatly-folded) 
note. 

Poulp(e (pülp). 1601. - Fr. poulpe :- L. 
polypus POLYPUS.] An octopus, cuttle-fish, 
or other cephalopod. 

Poult (pó*lt). [xv pult, contr. f. poulet 
PuLLET. The young of the domestic fowl, 
turkey, pheasant, guinea-fowl, or various 
game- birds. Also attrib. b. transf. A child; 
a youth. collog. or dial. 1739. 

Poult-de-soie (pudoswa). 1850. [Fr., of 
unkn. origin; see PADUASOY.] A fine corded 
silk; ‘a plain silk of rich quality in a soft 
and bright grosgrain make' (see GROGRAM); 
now usu. applied to coloured goods. 

Poulter (pó*ltoi. arch. ME. [- OFr. 

der, f. poulet PULLET; see -ER* 2.] 
1. = POULTERER. Obs. exc. as name of a 
London City Company. 12. An officer in a 
great household, who attended to the pur- 
chase of poultry, etc. 1601. 

Poulterer (pó*ltoroi). 1638. [Extended f. 
prec., prob. after poultery, var. of POULTRY; 
See -ER' g.] One whose business is the sale 
of poultry (and usu. hares and other game); 
a dealerin poultry. 

Poultice (pd"Itis), sb. 1542. [orig. pl. 
pulles, later taken as sing., — L. pultes, pl. 
of puls, pult- pottage, pap. See PULSE 
85. A soft mass of bread, meal, bran, 
linseed, etc., usu. made with boiling water, 
and spread upon muslin, linen, etc., applied 
to the skin as an emollient for a sore or 
inflamed part, or as a counter-irritant (e.g. 
amustard-poultice); a cataplasm. Also attrib. 
Hence Pou-ltice v. (rans. to apply a p. to; 
to treat with a p. 

Poultry (pó*ltri. [xiv pulirie, poultre 
= OFr, pouletrie, f. pouletier POUVTER; see -RY. 
Ct. AL. poletria (XIII. fl. The office of a 
POULTER (sense 2); the superintendence of the 
purchase of fowls and other provisions; also, 
the room in which such provisions were 
Stored —1601. 2. ta. A place where fowls are 
reared; a poultry-farm. tb, A poultry- 
market. -1570. c. Hence, the name of a 
street at the east end of Cheapside in London, 
where there was formerly a poultry-market. 
late ME. 3. Domestic fowls collectively; 
those tame birds which are reared for their 
flesh, eggs, or feathers, as barndoor fowls, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, guinea-fowls (exclud- 
ing pigeons, pheasants, etc.); sometimes 
limited to the barndoor fowl with its vari- 
eties; also applied to the birds as dressed for 
market or prepared for food. (Usu, collect. 
pl.; formerly also as individual pl. after a 
numeral.) late ME. 

attrib, and Comb, as p.-fancier, -farm, etc. 

Pounce (pauns), sb. “ 1486. [perh. shorten- 
ing of PUNOHEON'. See also PUNCH sb.!] 
The claw or talon of a bird of prey; rarely 
155 Ses animals. b. fig. in ref. to persons 

In his pounces strong A fawn he bore COWPER. 
b. The X and the Duke (which latter t 
thought un in their TR 1784. id 

Pounce (pauns) sb.* 1708. (- (O)Fr. 
ponce :~ pop.L. *pomice, for L. pumez, 
pumic- PUMICE.) 1. A fine powder, as 
pulverized sandarac, etc., used to prevent 
the ink from spreading in writing over an 
erasure or on unsized paper, and also to 
prepare the surface of parchment to receive 
writing. 2. A fine powder, as powdered 
sandarac, pipeclay, or charcoal, dusted over 
a perforated pattern sheet to transfer the 
design to the object beneath; stamping- 
powder E QURE 

attrib. an „as p.-bor, etc.; p.- 

per for dra Ten 


t pay wing, „ ete. 
Pounce, sb. 1841. [f. POUNCE v.] An 
act of pouncing; a sudden swoop or spring; 


POUND 


quick or eager movement to an object. On 
ihe p., watching for an opportunity to 
pounce. : 

Pounce (pauns), v.' late ME. [var. of 
PUNOH v. Cf. POUNCE sb.] I. I. trans. To 
emboss (metal-work) as a decoration, by 
raising the surface with blows struck on the 
under side, as in repoussé work. Obs. exo, 
Hist. 2. = PINK v.' 3. Also p. out. Obs, 
exc. Hist. late ME. b. To cut the edges of 
(a garment) into points and scallops; to 
jag; chiefly pass. of the cloth or garment. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 1642. II. tl. To bruise with 
blows; esp. to bruise, stamp, pound, or 
beat small -1662. 2. To beat, thump, 
thrash (a person) 1827. III. tl. To prick, 
puncture, pierce, stab —1078. 12. To tattoo 
1050. 

Pounce (pauns) v.* 1686. [f. POUNCE 
8b.] 1. (rans. To seize, as a bird of prey, 
with the pounces or talons; to swoop down 
upon and lay hold of suddenly. 2. intr. 
To make a pounce; to spring suddenly 
upon or at in the way of attack 1744. 3, 
To spring or jump unexpectedly; to *come 
down’ 1836. 

1. They cannot p. the quarry on the ground G, 
WHITE. 2. To p. on or upon (transf.) to seize 
upon suddenly; fig. to 'lay hold of' eagerly, 
suddenly, or promptly. 3. At a quarter past 
seven Mr. Smith 'pounced', and the Closure 
was carried 1890, 

Pounce (Daune), v. 1580. [- (O)Fr. 
poncer, f. ponce POUNOE sb.'] 1. (rans. To 
smooth down by rubbing with pumice or 
Pounce; spec. to smooth or finish (the surface 
of a hat) with pumice, sand-paper, or the 
like, 2. To trace or transfer (a design) 
on or to a surface by dusting a perforated 
pattern with pounce; also, to copy a design 
upon (a surface) by means of pounce 1594. 
t3. To sprinkle with powder; to powder, 
dust; esp. to powder (the face) with a cos- 
metic. b. To sprinkle with specks, spots, 
or the like. —1685. 

3. b. Thy azure robe..pounc't with stars.. 
Like a celestial canopie HERRICK. 

Pou-ncet-box. 1596. [perh. orig. mis- 
print for pounced-bor = perforated box.] 
app. A small box with perforated lid for 
perfumes. (A Shakespearian word revived 
by Soott.) 

Pound (paund), sb. [OE. pund (pl. 
pund) = OFris., OS. pund (MDu. pont, Du. 
pond) OHG. pfunt (G. pfund), ON., Goth. 
pund :- Gmc. *pundo L. pondo (inde- 
clinable) pound weight.) I. A measure of 
weight derived from the ancient Roman 
libra, but very variously modified in diff- 
erent countries; in the British Empire 
now = 16 ounces avoirdupois, and 12 
ounces troy; fixed for use in trade by à 
Parliamentary standard. Denoted by lb. 
(L. libra) Formerly, and still dial. and 
collog. uninflected in pl.; also in comb., a8 @ 
twenty p. shot. b. One's p. of flesh: used 
proverbially, with ref. to Shaks. Merch. V. 
b. All the other Great Powers want their p. 
of flesh from Turkey 1887. " 

II. 1. An English money of account (orig. & 
pound weight of silver), of the value of 20 
shillings or 240 pence, and now represented 
by the gold sovereign. Denoted by £ before 
the numeral (occas. by l. after it), and 
dist. by the epithet sterling. OE. tb. The 
‘pound Scots’, orig. the same as the Eng- 
lish, was at the Union of the Crowns 
equal to one-twelfth of a pound sterling, 
being divided into 20 shillings each of the 
value of an English penny —1814. C. A 
plied to the Turkish and Egyptian 1.30 
pieces of 100 piastres, the former of 1114 
grains, the latter of 131-18 grains 1883. rs 

Phrases. In the p., reckoned at so much for 
each p. Pounds, „linge, and pence: = mone} H 
A cnt ale a eer 
with the money value o! ngs; I „ 
realistic; Even in E low, pounds-shillings-and- 

nce point of view SOUTHEY. 

2 — 2 note, a bank-note for one p.; also an 
English treasury-note of the value of one A 
-rate, a rate of so much in the p.; -velo of 
unit of momentum; the momentum of a body bel 
mass 1 Ib. moving with a velocity of 1 es ut 
second; -worth, pound'sworth, as mui p. 
anything as is worth or may be bought for a 
Pound (paund), sb.' [xiv poonde i= V^" 


POUND 


*pund, known only in comb. pundfald 
PINFOLD, and early ME. pundbreche POUND- 
BREACH, of unkn. origin. See PoND sb.] I. 1. 
An enclosure maintained by authority, for 
the detention of stray or trespassing cattle, 
and for the keeping of distrained cattle or 
goods until redeemed; a pinfold. b. An 
enclosure for sheltering or dealing with sheep 
or cattle in the aggregate. 2. transf. and fig. 
A place of confinement; a pen, a pent-up 
position; a trap; a spiritual ‘fold’; in 
Hunting, & position from which escape is 
impossible or difficult. late ME. 

1. P. close or covert, a p. to which the owner of 
impounded animals may not have access; p. open 
or overt, one which is not roofed, and to which the 
owner may have access to feed his beasts. 

II. 1. a. = POND sb. 1. Now dial. b. esp. 
A body of water held up or confined by à 
dam or the like, as the reach of a canal 
above a lock, ete. late ME. 2. An enclosure 
for fish; spec. the last compartment of a p. 
net, in which the fish are finally caught; the 
bowl or pocket 1809. 

Comb.: p.-fee, a fee paid for the release of 
cattle or goods from the p.; -keeper, one who 
has charge of a public p.; a pinder; -lock, a 
lock on a river for pounding up the water; p. net, 
U.S., an enclosure formed by mets in the sea 
near the shore, consisting of a long straight 
wall or leader, a first enclosure (the ‘heart’) 
into which the fish are conducted by the leader, 
and a second enclosure (the p., bowl, or pocket) 
from which they cannot escape. 

Pound (paund), sb. 1832. [. POUND v.] 
1. An apparatus for pounding or crushing 
apples for cider; a cider-mill. 2. A heavy 
beating blow; a thump, also, the sound 
caused by this, a thud 1890. 

Pound (paund), v.' [Late OE. pünian, 
ME, poune (till xvir), also gepünian, f. *pün- 
(whence also Du. puin, LG. pün rubbish), of 
which no further cognates are known. For 
the final d (XVI) cf. ASTOUND v., BOUND ppl. 
a.', etc.] 1, trans. To break down and crush 
by beating, as with a pestle; to reduce to 
pulp or powder; to bray, bruise, pulverize. 
2. To strike or beat with repeated heavy 
blows; to thump, to pummel 1700. 13. 
With inverted construction: To deliver 
(heavy blows) on some one SPENSER. 4. 
intr, To deliver heavy blows, fire heavy 
shot (at, on) 1815. b. Of a ship or boat: 
To beat the water, rise and fall heavily 
1903. 5. To walk, run, or dance with heavy 
steps; to ride hard and heavily; transf. 
of a steamer, to paddle or steam along 
forcibly 1802. 

1. The Peasant..who pounds with Rakes The 
crumbling Clods DRYDEN. fig. The Lord Adyocate 
..pounded it [the Bill] to powder 1884. 2. I.. 
pounded a piano, and sang a little 1875. The 
fortifications might be pounded to pieces 1884, 4. 
To p. away, to continue delivering blows. b. 
The vessel is lying far inside the reef, and is 
pounding heavily 1906. 5. A fat farmer sedulously 
pounding through the mud KINGSLEY. 

Pound (paund), v.“ 1450. [f. POUND sb.? 
Cf. PIND v., Porxp v.] 1. trans. To place or 
shut up (trespassing or straying cattle) in a 
pound; to impound. 2. To shut up or 
confine in any enclosure, material or other- 
wise. Also with wp. 1589. b. spec. in Fox- 
hunting (pass. said of a rider who gets 
into an enclosed place from which he cannot 
get out. To p. the field: see quot. 1827. 3. 
To dam (water); to dam up. Now chiefly 
dial. 1649. 

2. b. In hunting, an impassable barrier is said 
‘to p. the field’, So also a bold rider who clears 
a fence which others cannot do is said ‘to p. the 
lot’ 1886. 

Pound, v.* 1890. [f. PounD sb. 1 1.] Coining. 
To test the weight of coins (or blanks to 
be minted) by weighing the number of 
these which ought to make a pound weight 
(or so many pounds), and ascertaining how 
much they vary from the standard. 

Poundage! (pau-ndéd3). ME. If. POUND 
sb.“ + -AGE.] 1, An impost, duty, or tax of 
80 much per pound sterling; spec. a sub- 
Sidy, usu. of 12 pence in the pound, formerly 
granted by Parliament to the Crown, on all 
imports and exports except bullion and 
commodities paying tonnage. Now Hist. 
2. A payment of so much per pound sterling 
upon the amount of any transaction in 
which money passes 1599. b. A percentage 
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of the total earnings of any concern, paid 
as wages to those engaged in it, sometimes 
in addition to a fixed wage 1892. 3. A 
payment or charge of so much per pound 
weight; payment by weight 1500. 4. Betting. 
Extravagant odds 1810. Hence Pou-ndage 
v. 

Poundage* (pau:ndédg). 1554. [f. POUND 
v.“, sb.? + -AGE.] The action or right of 
pounding stray cattle (obs.); the charge 
levied upon the owner. b. The keeping of 
cattle in a pound or enclosure; also, the 
enclosure 1806. 

Poundal (pau-ndál) 1879. [f. POUND 85.1] 
The force which, acting on one pound of 
matter for one second, generates a velocity 
of one foot per second. 

Poundbreach (paumndbritf. ME. If. 
POUND sb.“ + BREACH sb.] Law. The break- 
ing open of a pound; hence, the illegal 
removal or recovery by the owner of goods 
lawfully impounded. 

Poumnd-cake. 1841. [f. POUND sb. + 
CAKE sb.] A rich cake so called as containing 
a pound of each of the principal ingredients, 
flour, butter, sugar, fruit, etc. 

Pounder! (pau- nden. 1533. [f. POUND 
v.! + -ER'; cf. OE. pünere, f. pünian POUND 
v.] 1. An instrument for pounding; a 
pestle, a crushing beetle; a beater 1564. b. 
A mortar 1891. 2. A person who pounds 
1533. 

Pounder* (pau-ndoa). 1695. [f. POUND 
8b. + -ERM] I, Something of a pound 
weight, e.g. a fish 1834. II. In comb. with 
prefixed numeral. 1. Something weighing 
80 many pounds; spec. a gun carrying a shot 
of a specifled weight; rarely, à projectile of 
a specified weight 1695, 2. A person possess- 
ing, having an income of, or paying (e.g. 
as rent) so many pounds sterling; a woman 
having a marriage-portion of so many 
pounds 1700. b. Any article of the value of 
a specified number of pounds sterling 1755. 

1. A battery of twenty-four sixty pounders 
1756. 2. Rich Miss Dripping, the twenty- 
thousand-p. from London THACKERAY, 

Pou:nd-foolish, a. Foolish in dealing 
with large sums; antithetical to PENNY- 
WISE. 

Pounding (pau ndin), vbl. sb. 1591. 
[-ING*.] The action of POUND v.“ 1, Crushing 
or bruising into pulp or powder; trituration, 
pulverizing. b. coner. Pounded substance; 
the quantity pounded at one time 1872. 
2. Striking or beating with or as with the 
fist; beating, knocking, thumping; heavy 
firing; an instance of this 1815. 3. Heavy 
riding 1833. 

Comb. p.-match (nonce-wd.), a battle. 

Pou-nd-wei'ght, sb. 1538. [f. POUND 
sb.' + WEIGHT sb.) A weight of one pound; 
spec. a piece of metal of the weight of a 
pound avoirdupois, and stamped to that 
effect, used in weighing. 

Pour (po) sb. 1790. [f. next.] 1. A 
pouring stream (lit. and fig.). rare. 2. A 
heavy fall of rain; a downpour 1814. 3. 
Founding. a. The act, process, or operation 
of pouring melted metal. b. The amount of 
melted metal poured at one time. 1884. 

Pour (po, v. ME. [Of unkn. origin. 
The earlier pur, poure, powre, later power, 
are reflected in mod. dial. pronunc. pau?i, 
which is found in rhymes from Pope to 
Tennyson and Swinburne, though the two 
latter show also pó*i; the present standard 
pronunce. is indicated as early as xv by 
the sp. pore, the development of which is 
unexplained.] I. (rans. 1. To emit in a 
stream; to cause (a liquid or granular 
substance) to flow out of a vessel or recep- 
tacle; to discharge copiously; also, to emit. 
(rays of light). Often with advs., forth, 
oul, in, down, off, ctc. 2. Said of a river, 
etc.: To cause the water to flow in a flood; 
refl. to flow with strong current; to fall 
into the sea, etc. 1005. 3. transf. and fig. 
To send forth as in a stream; to discharge 
copiously or in rapid succession; to bestow 
profusely 1451. 

1. Drynke my wyne, which I haue poured out 
for you COVERDALE Prov. 9:5. Trying to p. oil 
on the troubled waters KINGSLEY. To p. cold 
water..upon the zeal of his Irish friends 1893. 
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absol, Poure out for the people, that they may 
eat BIBLE (Genev.) 2 Kíngs 4:41. 3. How London 
doth powre out her Citizens SHAKS. He.. 
poured forth..torrents of frantic abuse MA0- 


AULAY. 

II. intr. (for refl.) 1. Of liquids, etc.: To 
flow in a stream; of rain: to fall heavily 
1538, b. impers. To rain heavily or copiously 
1726, 2. transf. and fig. To run or rush in a 
stream or crowd; to stream, to swarm 
1573. 

1. Lear III. iv. 18. The torrent brooks..From 
craggy hollows pouring. Sound all nicht 
long TENNYSON. b. Prov. It never rains but it 
pours, events (esp. misfortunes) come all to- 
gether or bappen in rapid succession. 2. Troops 
poured towards the Rhine MACAULAY. Business 
prospered, and money came pouring in 1891. 

Pourboire (purbwar). 1830. [Fr., prop. 
pour boire for drinking.) A gratuity to be 
spent on drinking; hence gen. a gratuity, 
‘tip’. 

Pourer (pó*roz. 1504. [f. POUR v. + 
-ER.] One who or that which pours; a 
vessel used in pouring anything. 

This , . teapot . . is not a good p. 1881. 

|Pourparler (purparle). 1795. [Fr., subst. 
use of OFr, po(u)rparler discuss, f. po(u)r- 
(intensive), PRo-! + parler speak.) An in- 
formal discussion preliminary to actual 
negotiation. 

Pourpoint (pü*apoint) purpoint (p?i- 
point) Obs, exe. Hist. late ME. I- OFr. 
po(u)rpoini, orig. pa. pple. of pourpoindre 
perforate, quilt, f. pour (of. PRo-1), sub- 
stituted for par (L. per) + poindre i= L. 
pungere prick.) Something quilted. a. 
A doublet, stuffed and quilted, worn by 
men in the 14th and 15th centuries, as part 


both of civil costume and of armour. fb. 
A quilt, as a bed-covering —1459. 
Poussette (puset) sb. 1814. [- Fr. 


pousselle, dim. of pousse a push; see -ETTE.] 
An act of poussetting; see next. 

Poussette (puset) v. 1812. (f. prec.] 
intr. 'To dance round and round with hands 
joined, as a couple in a country dance. 

Pou sto (pau stó") 1847. [Gr. nod ord 
*where I may stand', from the saying of 
Archimedes, àós uo. 700 ord, kal Kw thv yiv 
*give me (a place) where I may stand, and I 
will move the earth'.] A place to stand on; 
fig. à basis of operation. 

Pout (paut), sb. (OE, put in &le-püta 
EEL-POUT; app. f. stem *put- inflate; see 
Pout v.] A name for several kinds of fish, 
esp. the Bin or whiting-p. 

Pout (paut), sb. 1591. [f. Pour v.] A 
protrusion of the lips, expressive of pique 
or annoyance. Also transf. 

In the pouts, in a pouting mood, sulky. 

Pout, sb.* Sc. and dial. f. POULT sb. 

Pout (paut) v. ME. [Of unkn. origin; 
perh, repr. OE. *pütian, f. *püt- bo inflated, 
which appears to be the base of Sw. dial. 
puta be inflated, Sw., Norw. pula pad, 
Da. pude cushion; cf. Pour sb.'] 1. intr. 
To protrude the lips, esp. in expression of 
displeasure or sullenness; hence, to show 
displeasure. b. Without implication of dis- 
pleasure: To swell out, to protrude, as lips 
1598. 2. trans. To protrude (esp. the lips) 
1784, b. To say with a pout 1877. 

1. Like a misbehav'd and sullen wench, Thou 
pouty upon thy fortune and thy love Snaxs. 

ence Pou'tingly adv, 

Pouter (pau'tes), sb. 1725. [f. Pour v. 
+ -ER'.] 1, One who pouts 1809, 2. A breed 
of the domestic pigeon with a great power of 
inflating the crop 1725. 3. The whiting-pout 
1889. 

attrib.; p.-fish = 3; p.-pigeon = 2, 

Poverty (poveati) (ME. poverte — (i) 
OFr. poverte L. paupertas nom.; this 
type survived as povert till xvi; (ii) OFr. 
poverté (mod. pauvreté) :- L. paupertat-, 
stem of paupertas, f. pauper poor; see -TY', 
Pookrirn.] The quality or condition of 
being poor. I. The condition of having 
little or no wealth or material possessions; 
indigence, destitution, want (in various 
degrees). b. fig. in allusion to Mall. 5:3. 
ME. c. Personified and applied to a person, 
or persons gen., in whom it is exemplified 
1813. 

Ther is no warre but it causeth pouerte Lp, 


POVERTY-STRICKEN 


BERNERS. c. Alike must Wealth and P. Pass 
heedless and unheeding by BYRON, 

II. 1. Deficiency, dearth, scarcity; smallness 
of amount. late ME. 2. Deficiency in the 
proper or desired quality; inferiority, 
meanness. late ME. 3. Deficiency in some 
property, quality, or ingredient; (of soil, 
ete.) unproduetiveness. late ME. 4. Poor 
condition of body; leanness or feebleness 
resulting from insufficient nourishment, etc. 
1523. 

1. The p. of modern literature 1838. 2. The p. 
of your understanding WaTTs. 3. The..p. of 

in and north-eastern Africa in river-pro- 

ducing power 1880. 

Comb: P.-grass, (a) a N. American grass, 
Aristida d ma; (b = p.-plant, a small 
N. American heath-like shrub, Hudsonia tomen- 
tosa (N.O. Cistacez); both plants growing in 
poor soil. 

Po-verty-stri:cken, a. 1844. Stricken or 
afflicted with poverty; extremely poor or 
destitute. Earlier Po-verty-struck a. (now 
rare or Obs.) 1813. 

Powan (pó*wün, pó*àn). 1633. IS. form 
of POLLAN.] A species of freshwater fish, 
Coregonus clupeoides, belonging to the same 
genus as the vendace and the pollan, with 
which it was formerly identified, and is still 
often confused, under the name of fresh- 
water herring. 

Powder (pau-doz), sb. (ME. poudre, 
pouldre (whence poulder xv-xvi) — (Or. 
poudre, earlier pol(d)re :- L, pulvis, pulver- 
dust.] 1. The mass of dry impalpable 
particles or granules produced by the 
grinding, crushing or disintegration of any 
solid substance; dust. b. Applied to the 
pollen of flowers, or the spores of Lyco- 
podium 1676. 2. A preparation in the form of 
powder, for some special use or purpose, e.g. 
in medicine, for the face or hair, etc. ME. 3. 
= GUNPOWDER 1. late ME. 

1. He shall grynd him to p. TINDALE Matt. 
21:44, 2. Such an one has great faith in Ward's 
pill, or James’ p. 1768. We wore p. in those 
days THACKERAY. 3. Bothwell with pulder 
blew him in the air 1570. P. and shot, the mat- 
ériel expended in warfare; hence, the cost or 
effort expended for some result. Food for p.: 
see FOOD sb. 1. The smell of p., actual experience 
of fighting. T'o keep one's p. dry, to be prepared 
for action in any emergency. 

attrib, and Comb.: p.-flag, the red flag carried 
by a p.-hoy, or hoisted on a ship when in 
or discharging gunpowder; -house, a building 
for storing gunpowder; -hoy, an ordnance 
vessel ex ly fitted to convey p. from the 
land magazine to a ship; -magazine, a place 
where gunpowder is stored in a fort or on board 
ship; -mill, a mill for making gunpowder; 
"tax, a tax upon hair-powder. 

Powder (pau-doa), sb." Obs. exc. dial. 1600. 
[Of unkn. origin.) An impetus, a rush; 
force, impetuosity. Chiefly in phr. with 
(dial. at, in) a p., impetuously, violently. 

Jordan. comes down with a p., and at set times 
overflowes all his bankes 1650. 

Powder (pau-den, v. ME. - (O)Fr. 
poudrer, f. poudre POWDER sb.'; in some. 
senses f. the Eng. sb.) I. tl. trans. To 
sprinkle (food) with a condiment of powdery 
nature; to season, spice —1440. tb. fig. 
To mix with some modifying ingredient; to 
‘season’; to ‘alloy’ —1790. 2. To sprinkle 
(meat) with salt or powdered spice; to salt; 
to cure, Obs. exc. dial. late ME. 3. To 
sprinkle powder upon; to cover with or as 
with some powdery substance ME. b. 
To apply powder to (the hair, etc.) as a 
cosmetic. Also with the person as obj.; 
also absol. or intr. for reft. 1599. 4, To orna- 
ment with spots or small devices scattered 
over the surface; to sprinkle or spangle 
(a surface) with. Usu. in pa. pple. ME. 

1. b. Powdering their lives with improbable 
passages to the great prejudice of truth 1661. 2. 
She roasted red veal, and she powder'd lean 
beef 1715. 3. That Milky way Which nightly 
as a circling Zone thou seest Pouderd with 
Starrs MILT. b. ‘A red nose. she can always 

. it," ‘She would scorn to p. it’, says Edwin. 
3 Labb 4. Gold shoes powdered with pearls 


II. To sprinkle or scatter like powder; to 
disperse here and there upon a surface. Usu. 
in pa. pple. ME. 

To p. violets on a silk ground 1890, 

III. 1. To reduce to powder; to pulverize 
15.. 2. intr. To fall to powder, become pul- 
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verized 1846. Hence Pow-derable a. rare. 

Powder, v.' collog. and dial. 1632. [f. 
POWDER sb. ] intr. To rush; to hurry with 
rushing speed: said esp. of a rider. 

Pow:der-blue-, sb. and a. 1707. |f. 
POWDER sb.'] A. sb. Powdered smalt, esp. 
for use in the laundry. B. adj. Having the 
deep blue colour of smalt. b. sb. A name for 
this colour. 1894. 

Pow-der-dow:n. 1861. [f. POWDER sb.! + 
Down sb.] Name for peculiar down- 
feathers or plumules, found in various birds 
in definite tracts or patches; so called from 
the bluish-white powdery or scurfy sub- 
stance into which they disintegrate. Also 
attrib., as in p. patch, etc. 

Powdered (pau-deid), ppl. a. late ME. 
lt. POWDER v.' + -ED'] 1. Preserved; 
cured; corned. Obs. exc. dial. 2. Decorated 
with a multitude of spots or small figures 
scattered over the surface. late ME. b. 
Zool. Marked as if dusted over with powder. 
Said esp. of moths. 1832. 3. Of the hair or 
skin: Dressed with powder as a cosmetic. 
Also said of the person. 1055. 4. Reduced 
to powder or dust 1591. 

3. The powder'd footman Gay. 4. P. glasse 


1046. 
Pow:der-fla:sk. 1753. A case for carrying 
gunpowder, orig. of horn, later of leather or 


metal, 

Pow:der-ho:rn. 1533. A powder-flask 
made of the horn of an ox or a cow with a 
wooden or metal bottom at the larger end. 

Powdering (pau-dorin), vòl. sb, late ME. 
[f. POWDER v.' + Not.] The action of 
POWDER v.', or the result of this. 

Comb. p.-closet, -room, a room appropriated 
aori the hair; -tub, a tub in which the 
flesh of animals is powdered, or salted and pickled ; 
falso joc., a sweating-tub used for the cure of 
venereal disease. 

Pow:der-mo:nkey. 1682. Joc. term for 
a boy employed on board ship to carry 
powder to the guns. 

Pow-der-puff. 1704. A soft pad, usu. of 
down, for applying powder to the skin. b. 
An instrument like a small bellows formerly 
used for powdering the hair. 

Powdery (pawdori, a. late ME. |f. 
POWDER sb. + -Y' 1. Of the nature or 
consistence of powder; pulverulent; dusty. 
b. Easily disintegrated into powder; friable 
1728. 2. Covered with or full of powder; 
dusty 1708. 

1. The p. snow WORDSW. b. A brown, p. S] 
1728. 2. Auriculas with p. leaves and stems 1874, 

Power (paux, paua). IME. poer, pouer 
oer, puër) — AFr. poer, po(u)air, OFr. 
poeir, later pooir, povoir (mod. pouvoir) := 
Rom. *potére, superseding L. posse be able 
(see Posse). By shift of stress (puer) 
became (pier), whence (pau-os). The 
spelling power has been the most usual 
since XIV.] I. As a quality or property. 1. 
Ability to do something or anything, or 
to act upon a person or thing. b. With a 
and pl. A particular faculty of body or mind 
1483. c. pl. Power put forth in various 
directions or on various occasions 1580. 2. 
Ability to act or affect something strongly; 
physical or mental strength; vigour, energy ; 
force of character; effect 1440. b. Political 
or national strength 1701. 3. Of things: 
Active property; capacity of producing 
some effect 1592. b. The sound expressed 
by a character or symbol; the meaning 
expressed by a word or phrase in a particu- 
lar context 1727. 4. Possession of control or 
command over others; dominion; govern- 
ment, sway; authority over ME. b. Liberty 
or permission to act ME. c. Personal or 
social ascendancy, influence 1535. d. 
Political ascendancy or influence 1833. 5. 
Legal ability, capacity, or authority to 
act; esp. delegated authority 1486. b. A 
document, or clause in a document, giving 
s ER 1483. 

+ Is it not in your p. to open your eyes? 1713. 
Money is p. 1853. " Memory, reason, & wyll. 
And these ben the thre powers of the soule. 

€. His powers of attention 1852. 2. 

More p. to your elbow LOWELL. b. nce of 
z 55 aS oe 1 . sud 
Harms love — . 01 

heat to burn JOWETT. 4. The p. and jurisdlotion 


POWERFUL 


of the Parliament COKE. b. The bishops,..had 
no p. to imprison priests 1856. c. A man's p, 
means the readiness of other men to obey him 

. d. The governing party has always come 
into p. by means of revolution 1878. 5. The 
borrowing powers of the company 1801. b. 
F. of attorney, a document appointing a person 
or persons to act as the attorney or attorneys of 
the appointer. 

II. As a person, body, or thing. 1. An 
influential or governing person, body, or 
thing; in early use, one in authority, a 
ruler, governor. late ME. b. In late use, A 
state or nation from the point of view of its 
international authority or influence 1726, 2, 
A celestial or spiritual being having control 
or influence; a divinity. Chiefly in pl.; 
often in exclams., ete., as by (all) the powers! 
merciful powers! 1596. 3. In med. angelology, 
the sixth order of angels in the celestial 
hierarchy; see ORDER sb. II. 1. 1007. 4, 
A force of armed men; a host, an army; in 
pl. = forces, i.e. distinct hosts, or different 
kinds of troops composing an army. Orig. 
less concrete, without d or pl. Now rare 
or arch. ME. 5. A large number of persons; 
a large number, quantity, or amount of 
things; ‘a lot’, Now dial. or vulgar collog. 
1661. 

1. The powers that be Rom. 13:1. This. .banker 
who was..something of a p. in Greece 1874. 
b. There was no talk then of being a World P. 
1901. 3. Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, 
Vertues, Powers Miur, 4. Brutus and Cassius 
are leuying Powers; We must straight make head 
SHAKS, P. of the COMM POSSE COMITATUS, 5. 
It has done a p. of work DICKENS. 

III. Techn. uses, 1. Math. The result of 
taking a quantity (a) a given number of 
times (z) as a factor, the number of times 
being indicated by an exponent (except in 
the case of 1), thus a*; gen. the result of 
operating on a quantity by any exponent, 
positive or negative, integral or fractional 
1074. b. P. of a point with regard to a circle: 
the square of the distance from that point 
to the point of contact of the tangent drawn 
from it 1885. 2. Mech. An instrument by 
means of which energy may be applied to 
mechanical purposes 1071. 3. Any form of 
energy or force available for application to 
work. spec. a. Mechanical energy (as 
that of running water, wind, steam, electri- 
city, etc.). b. Force applied to produce mo- 
tion or pressure; the acting force in a lever, 
etc., as opp. to the weight. c. The mechani- 
cal advantage gained by the use of a ma- 
chine. 1727. 4. Capacity for exerting mech- 
anical force, as measured by the rate at 
which it is exerted, or the work done by it 
(cf. HORSE-POWER); also applied to a measur- 
able capacity for producing some other 
physical effect 1806. 5. Optics. The capacity 
of a lens (or combination of lenses) for 
magnifying the apparent size of an object; 
also ellipt., the lens itself UT the 2d p., or 

. of 2, 4 is the 2d P., 
quare of 8. 1897. 2 Mechanical [mathematical 
tmechanic) powers, the simple machines by means 
of which energy may be advantageously applied: 
now reckoned as uS ye lever, wheel ang 

le, pulley, wedge, inclined plane, ani ^ 
Plana. or Working the weaving loom by the 
a 


lication of p. 1808. 
dee In 25 in a position of authority. In 


one's p., within one's ability, under one's control. 
To thel best, uttermost, or reni of one's p., as far 7. 
one is able. P. of pit and gallows: see PIT sb. I + 
Comb.: p.-gas, coal-gas used for supply! id 
wer, not illumination; p. house, p. station, 2 
Building im which power (esp. electrical ts 
mechanical) is generated; -load Electr., the 
amount of current delivered for use in driving 
machinery, as dist. from that used for lighting: 
Hence Power v., to supply the power for (al 
engine, etc.) 1899. 

fPow'erable, a. 1584. [f. POWER sb. + 
-ABLE.] 1, = POWERFUL —1032. 2, Extreme, 
excessive (rare) 1598. 

Powerful (pawar, pau*ufü), a. (adv.) 
late ME. It. POWER sb. + -FUL.] 1. Having, 
or capable of exerting, great (moral, 1 5 
cal, or other) power; potent. 2. Produci A 
great effect. b. Having power to intan 
greatly; impressive, convincing, tene 
1596. 3. Great in quantity or num ie 
dial. or vulgar. 1852. B. as adv. Powe 
fully, exceedingly. dial. or vulgar. 1835. t or 

1. The powerfullest King on the Sea-coas! 


POWERLESS 


Malabar 1727. P. stimulants 1802. 2. There is a 
p. force in a father's command DE FOE. B. He 
was p. tired W. IRVING. Hence Powrerful-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Powerless (pau-ai-, pau?-alés), a. 1552. 
[f. POWER sb, + -LESS.] Without power; 
devoid of power or ability; helpless. Hence 
Pow-erless-ly adv., -ness. 

Pow-er-loo:m. 1808. A weaving loom 
worked by mechanical power (water, steam, 
etc.), as dist. from a hand- loom. 

Powwow, pow-wow (pau-wau), pawaw 
(paw6-), sb. 1624. [Earlier powah, paw(w)aw, 
powow — Algonquian (Narragansett) powah-, 
powwaw- he dreams, (hence) magician; the 
two sylls. were early assimilated.] 1. A priest, 
sorcerer, or medicine-man of the N. Amer. 
Indians. 2. A ceremony of the N. Amer. 
Indians, esp. one where magic was practised 
and feasting indulged in; also, a council of 
Indians, or conference with them 1663, 3, 
transf. A political or other meeting, a friendly 
consultation, or a me; aking; a ‘palaver’ 
of any kind. (Chiefly U.S.) 1812. 

2. To find the thief the Indians held the Pow- 
wow 1887. 3. I was not at the Cambridge pow- 
wow HUXLEY. 

Powwow (pau:wau:), v. 1642. [f. Prec.] 
1, intr. Of N. Amer. Indians: To practise 
medicine or sorcery; to hold a powwow. 
b. transf. To confer, deliberate, talk, hold 
palaver. (Chiefly U.S.) 1780. 2. trans. To 
doctor, to treat with magic 1856. 

Pox (poks), sb. 1476. [Altered spelling of 
pocks, pl. of Pook sb., used collectively 
(cf. mumps, ote.), and at length as a sing.) 
1. Name for different diseases characterized 
by ‘pocks’ or eruptive pustules on the skin; 
see Pock sb. 2. fa. = SMALL-POX —1819. 
b. With qualifying words: (a) See CHICKEN-p., 
Cow-rox, SMALL-POX; (b) Great, French, 
or Spanish p., syphilis 1503. +2, In im- 
precations, ete, —1820. 

2. A P. of that iest SHAKS. Hence Pox v. trans. 
to infect with the p. (usu. syphilis). Also in 
imprecations. Obs. or only in vulgar use. 

fPoz (poz). collog. 1710. labbrev. of 
Posrmvx.] Positive, certain; esp. in phr. 
that's p. Also as adv. = positively. —1839. 

Pozzolana, pozzuolana (pottso-, pottswo- 
lan). 1700. [It. poze(u)olana, prop. adj. 
(8c. lerra earth) 'belonging to Pozzuoli" 
(L. Puteoli little springs), a town near 
Naples.] A volcanic ash, containing silica, 
alumina, lime, etc., found near Pozzuoli, 
etc., much used in the preparation of 
hydraulie cement. Also, a name for similar 
artificial preparations. 

Prabble: see PRIBBLE. 

Practic (præ'ktik), sb. arch. late ME. 
[= OFr. practique (mod. pratique) med. L. 
practica — Gr. mpaxruoj, Subst. use of fem. 
Of spaxrwós; see next.] The earlier Eng. 
and esp. Se. equivalent of Practice. 1. 
= PRACTICE 1, b. An action, deed; pl. 
doings, practices; practical matters 1641. 
12. = PRACTIOE 2 c. —1653, 3. Legal usage; 
case-law; esp. in Scots Law 1533. t4. = 
Practice 3. 1734. 15. Artful dealing, 
contrivance, cunning, policy; also with a 
and pl. 1693. 

Practic (præ'ktik), a. (sb.*) arch. late ME. 
[- Fr. tpractique, var. of pratique, or late 
L. practicus = Gr. mpaxrixds, f. mpárrew do, 
act; see -10. Superseded by PRACTICAL.) 
1. = Practicar 1. 1551. b. Opp. to theoretic, 
speculative, contemplative. arch, or Obs. 
late ME. 12. = PRACTICAL a. 2, 4. 1642. 
13. Experienced, practised —1039. 4. 
Artful, cunning —1590. +B. sb.* (absol. use 
of the adj.) A practical man, as opp. to a 
theorist; spec. a member of the Jewish sect. 
of the Essenes who took part in the active 
affairs of life —1650. 

1. b. The Art and Practique part of Life, Must be 
the Mistresse to this Theorique SHAKS. 
Practicable (præ'ktikăb’l), a. 1070. [- 
Fr. praticable, t. pratiquer put into practice, 
use, f. pratique; see PRACTIC sb.', -ABLE.] 
1. Capable of being carried out in action; 
feasible. 2. Capable of being used or 
traversed, as a road, ford, etc. 1710. b. 
Theatr. Said of windows, doors, etc., which 
are capable of actual use in the play. Also 
(collog.) ellipt. as sb, 1838. 

1. Ascended the glacier as far as p. 1860. 2. 
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The road to Cadiz is likewise Sas Ge) for ladies 
W. IRVING. Hence Pra:cticability, Pra:cti- 
catena. the quality of being p. Pra-cticably 


lv. 
Practical (pre:ktikàl, a. 1570. f. 
PRACTIO d. + -AL! (see -ICAL).] 1. Of, pertain- 
ing, or relating to practice; exhibited in 
practice or action. Opp. to speculative, 
theoretical, or ideal. 1617. b. Applicable in 
practice; practically useful 1642. 2. En- 
gaged in practice; practising, working 
1604. 3. Inclined to action (as opp. to 
speculation, etc.); also, having ability for 
action 1667. 4. 'That is such in praetice; 
that is such in effect, though not nominally 
or professedly so; virtual 1642. 15. Crafty, 


chemistry, logic, ete. P. joke: 
see JOKE sb. 1; He said solemnly that he did e 
. worl 


lence Practica-lity, the quality of being p.; 
also, a p. matter or affair (chiefly in pl.). Pra“ 
ticalize v. trans. rare, to render p. Pra! etical- ix 
adv., ness. 

Practice (pre-ktis). 1494. [Formerly 
practyse, -ize, f. PRACTISE, after advice 
advise, device|devise; superseded PRACTIC 
b.] The action, or an action, of practising, 
ete. 1. The action of doing something; 
performance; working, operation; method of 
working. Obs. or merged in 2. 1553. b. An 
action, a deed; pl. doings. Obs. or merged 
in 2. 1565. 2. The habitual doing or carrying 
on of something; customary or constant 
action; action as dist. from profession, 
theory, knowledge, etc.; conduct 1509. b. 
Law. The method of procedure used in the 
law-courts 1023. c. A habit, custom; (with 
pl.) a habitual action 1608. 3. Exercise in 
any art, handicraft, etc., for the purpose of 
attaining proficiency 1525. +4, An exercise; 
a practical treatise —1712. 5. spec. The 
exercise of a profession or occupation; tho 
professional work or business of à lawyer or 
medical man 1576. 6. The action of scheming, 
esp. (now only) in an underhand way and 
for an evil purpose; machination, treachery; 
artifice. arch. 1494. b. Dealings; esp. in 
evil sense, Conspiracy, intrigue, collusion 
(with a person, between persons). arch. 1540. 
€. (with pL) A scheme, plot, intrigue, 
mancuvre, artifice 1539. 7. The action, or 
an act, of practising on or upon a person, 
etc.: see PRACTISE 11. rare. 1614. 8. Arith. 
A compendious method of performing 
multiplication by means of aliquot parts, 
in cases where one or both quantities are 
expressed in several denominations; e.g. 
in finding the value of so many articles at 80 
many pounds, shillings, and pence each 
1574. 

1. Much Ado. v. i. 255. 2. His P. of Religious 
Severities 1717. To stoop from speculation to 

. MACAULAY. c. A man of free principles, shewn 

y practices as free RICHARDSON. 3. Through 
practise made perfect 1553. A pleasant bit of 
mountain p. 1860. 5. The mysteries of mingled 
medicines, and the practise of Physicke 1570. 
He sold this p. and removed into Dunchester 
1898. 6. The Practise of the Deuill 1560. He.. 
died a martyr’s death, through the p. of the Lady. 
Ailfthryth FREEMAN. c. Plots and practises of 
the popish faction 1645. 7. Another piece of p. 
on the Fears of the assembly 1759. 

Phrases. In practice. a. In the realm of action; 

ractically, as a fact. b. In the condition of 

eing exercised so as to maintain skill or ability. 
c Of a lawyer, doctor, e Engaged in practis- 
ing his profession. To put in (or into) p., to 
exercise, carry out in action, To make a p. of 
(something), to do it habitually and of purpose. 

Practician (prokti Jän). 1500. [- Fr. 
tpracticien (mod. praticien), f. practique 
(mod. pratique) + -ien -IAN. See PRACTIC 
sb.] One who practises any art, profession, 
or occupation; a practitioner; a practical 
man. 

Practise (pre-ktis) v. late ME. [- OFT. 
pra(c)iser or med. L. practizare (AL. practi- 
zans medical practitioner xu, practizare in 
medicina XIV), alt. of practicare, f. practica 
Practic sb. The change from the earlier 
stress practise to practise involved the 


PRACTIVE 


change of final z to s.] I. trans. To perform, 
execute, carry on, exercise (any action or 
process). Now rare, or merged in 2. 1460. 
tb. To work out (a problem, etc.); to per- 
form, act (a play) —1085. c. inir, To act, 
work, proceed, operate 1553. 2. trans. 
To carry on, or do, habitually or constantly; 
to make a practice of; to carry out in action 
1526. b. With inf. To be wont (arch.) 1674. 
c. inir. To act habitually 1081. 3. (rans. 
To exercise, pursue (an occupation, pro- 
fession, or art) 1560. b. spec. intr. To exer- 
cise the profession of law or of medicine 
1538. +4. trans. To put into practice, 
execute (a law, command, ete. —1771ʃ. 
5. To exercise oneself in (any art, process, or 
act) for the purpose of attaining proficiency. 
Also with obj. inf. late ME. b. absol. or intr. 
To exercise oneself in the performance of 
music, ete. with the view of acquiring skill 
1596. 6, trans. To exercise (any one) in 
some action; to train, drill 1598. b. pa. pple. 
Experienced by practice; skilled, versed, 
proficient (in) 1542. 17. To put to practical 
use; to make use of, employ —1740. tb. 
To frequent, haunt [after Fr. pratiquer] 
—1718, +8. To bring about, compass, effect 
1730. tb. To devise means to bring about 
(a result); to plan, intend (something to 
be done). With simple obj. or obj. clause. 
-1711. 9. intr. To lay schemes or plans, 
esp. for an evil purpose; to scheme, plot, 
conspire, intrigue (with or against a person, 
to do something) Now rare. 1597. tb. 
trans. To plot, conspire (some evil) —1034. 
10. intr. To have dealings, to negotiate or 
treat with a person; esp. to deal with so as to 
gain over to some course of action, Obs. 
or arch. 1538. fb. trans. To influence (a 
person) by underhand dealings, win over, 
“get at’, corrupt —1715. 11. To p. upon: 
To practise tricks or artifices upon; to act 
upon, by artifice, so as to induce to do or 
believe something; to impose upon, delude; 
to work upon (a person or his feelings, eto.) 
1596. 112. To make trial of practically 
—1802. 

1. To thinke, that you haue ought but Talbots 
shadow, Whereon to p. your seueritie SHAKS. C. 
Being little inclined to p. upon others, and as 
little that others should p. upon me TEMPLE. 
2. Practice as much of Taigon as you Talk 
1698. Phr. T'o p. religion, to perform the religious 
duties which the Church requires of its members; 
to be a practising and not merely a nominal 
member (esp. in K. C. Ch.); also absol. and intr. 
C. If he practises as well as he 111 57 75 he must 
be a paragon 1907. 3. They admit of no Trade, 
but p. RS 1727. b. A counsel practising at the 
bar 1883, 5. Ere I learne loue, Ile p. to obey 
SHAKS. The young people..practised hymns 
1863. b. She will never play really well unless 
she practises more JANE AUSTEN. 6. The captain 
practises his company in all the phases of war 
1888, 9. Hee will p. against thee by poyson 
SHAKS, 11. T. . will so p. upon Benedicke, that. . 
hee shall fall in loue with Beatrice SHARKS. 

Practised (pre-ktist), ppl. a. 1508. (f. 
prec. + -ED'.] 1. That has had practice; 
experienced, skilled. 2. Put into practice; 
exercised 1590. 

1. A companie of. . p. souldiours 1508. 

Practiser (pre-ktisoa). IME. practisour, 
prob. - AFr. *practisour, f. OFr, practiser; 
See PRACTISE v., -OUR, -ER* 3.] One who 
exercises a profession or occupation; a 
practitioner. b. gen. One who practises 
any art, science, manner of life, course of 
action, ete.; one who carries out a theory, 
etc., in action 1540. 

Practitioner (przktijfonoi). 1544. [Ex- 
tension with -R of tpractitian PRACTIOIAN ; 
cf. dial. musicianer, tphysicianer.| 1. One 
engaged in the practice of any art, pro- 
fession, or occupation; esp. in medicine, 
surgery, or law. 12. A learner, novice, 
beginner; a probationer —1801. 3. One who 
practises anything; a habitual doer 1548. 

1, General p., one who practises both medicine 
and surgery; also opp. to specialist in either 
branch. 

Pra etive, a. (sb. late ME. [f. stem 
pract- in PRACTIO + -IVE, after active, eto.] 
1. a. Devoted to practice or action —1610. 
b. Adept, skilful, dexterous —1594. 2. 
Belonging to practice; practical —1058. B. 
sb. Practice; actual doing or working —1523. 


PRAD 


Prad (pred). slang. 1708. [By metathesis 
from Du. paard horse.] A horse. 

He's in the gig, a-minding the p. DICKENS. 

Pre- in med.L. also PRE-, à L. prep. and 
adv., meaning ‘before’. In Eng. the L. 
spelling is now usual only in words that are 
still regarded as Latin, as premunire, or 
that belong to Roman antiquities, as 
prætor. 

Præcipe (pri-sipi). 1500. [L., imper. of 
precipere admonish, enjoin (see PRECEPT). 
The opening word of the writ, precipe quod 
reddat enjoin (him) that he render.] Law. 1. 
A writ requiring something to be done, or 
demanding a reason for its non-perfor- 
mance, 2. A note containing particulars of 
a writ which must be filed with the officer 
of the Court from which the writ issues, by 
the party asking for the writ, or by his 
solicitor 1848. 

Precocial (priko"sial), a. 1872. [t. L. 
precoces (pl. of precoz early mature; see 
PRECOCIOUS) + -AL'] Ornith. Of or per- 
taining to the Precoces, applied to those 
birds whose young are able to leave the nest 
and to feed themselves as soon as they are 
hatched, 

Præcognitum (prikegnitóm). Pl. a. 
1034. II.., pa. pple. n. of pruwcognoscere 
know beforehand, f. pra before + cognoscere 
know.] Something known beforehand; esp. 
something necessary to be known as a 
basis of reasoning, investigation, or study; a 
principle. 

Præcordia (prik@-adii). 1081. [L. pl., 
midriff, diaphragm, entrails, f. præ before + 
cor, cord- heart.] Anat. The forepart of the 
thoracic region; the parts or region of the 
body about the heart. 

Precordial, etc.: see PRECORDIAL, ete. 

lPremunientes (primidnie-ntiz). 1700. 
[med.L., for L. praemonentes, pr. pple. pl. of 
premonére; see next.) Law. P. clause: the 
clause of the writ of Edw. I, 1295, in which 
the bishops and abbots summoned to 
parliament are ordered to summon rep- 
resentatives of the minor clergy to attend 
with them. So p. writ. 

Præmunire (primiunoi*-rié), sb. late 
ME. [L., fortify or protect in front, in 
med.L. (by assoc. with pramonére; see 
PREMONITION) forewarn, admonish.] 1. (More 
fully p. facias.) A writ by which the sheriff 
is charged to summon a person accused, 
Orig. of prosecuting in a foreign court a 
suit cognizable by the law of England, and 
later, of asserting or maintaining papal 
Jurisdiction in England; also, the statute 
of 16 Richard II (Statute of P.), on which 
this writ is based 1449. 12. transf. a. An 
1 8 against the statute of premunire; 

80, 


3. If the law finds you with two wives at once, 
There's a shrewd premunire 1599, Hence Prze- 
munire (-oi*1) v. trans. to issue a writ of p. 
p to convict of breach of the statute 
of p. Obs. exc. Hist. 

|Prsenomen (prinó'men) Also pre-. 
1700. [L., a forename, f. pre before 4 
nomen name.] Rom. Antiq. The first name, 
preceding the nomen and cognomen; the 
personal name, as Marcus in Marcus Tullius 
Cicero. Hence, the Christian name. 

Præpostor, pre-  (pripostóu). 
[Syncopated f. prepositor —PREPOSITOR.] 
In some English public schools, the term 
for those senior pupils elsewhere called 
prefects or monitors. 

Prætexta (prite-kstá). Also pre-, 1601. 
[L., short for toga prætezta gown bordered in 
front; pa. pple. fem. of pretexere weave 
before.] Rom. Antiq. A long white robe with 
a purple border, worn orig. by the magis- 
trates and some of the priests, but after- 
wards by the children of the higher classes, 
viz. by boys till they were entitled to 
assume the foga virilis, and by girls till 
m e 
Prætor (pritói. late ME. Also (U.S.) 


1646 


pretor. - Fr. préteur or L. prætor, dubi- 
ously analysed as *przitor ‘one who goes 
before’, f. pre before + pa. ppl. stem of 
ire go + -or -OR 2.] Orig., The title of a 
Roman consul as leader of the army; later, 
that of an annually elected curule magis- 
trate who performed some of the duties of 
the consuls. Of these magistrates there were 
at first one, later two (p. urbanus, p. pere- 
grinus), and eventually eighteen. b. transf. 
One holding high civic office, as a mayor 
or chief magistrate 1494. Hence Preeto-rial, 
pre-, a. of or pertaining to a Roman p.; 
pretorian. Pre-torship, pre-torship, the 
office, or term of office, of a Roman p. 

Pretorian (pritó"riàn), a. and sb. late 
ME. Also (U.S.) pre-. [- L. pretorianus; 
see prec, and -IAN.] A. adj. I. Of, belonging or 
pertaining to a Roman prætor or to the office 
or rank of pretor 1598. 2, Of or belonging 
to the bodyguard of a Roman military 
commander or of the emperor. late ME. b. 
Of or pertaining to the pretorian soldiers 
1741. c. fig. Like the pretorian cohort 
in venality 1907. 

2. Augustus set up the P. Guard of 10000 men 
1651. c. The calling into existence of a Pretorian 
band of pauper labour through doles for the 
encouragement of the unemployed 1907. 

B. sb, 1, A man of pretorian rank; as an 
expretor, eto, 1756. 2. A soldier of the 
pretorian guard 1625. b. fig. One of a 
company whose function or interest is to 
defend an established power or system 
1647. Hence Preeto'rianism, military 
despotism, esp. when venal. 

Frætorium (prité*ridm). 1600. Also 
(U.S.) pre-. [L., a general's tent, etc.; 
subst. use of n. of pretorius adj., belonging 
to a prietor.] 1. The tent of the commanding 
general in a Roman camp; the space where 
this was placed. 2. The palace or court of 
the governor of a Roman province 1611. 
b. By extension: The court or palace of an 
ancient king; also, a town-hall, etc. 1611. 3. 
The quarters of the Pretorian Guard in 
Rome 1670. 

Pragmatic (pregme-tik), a. and sb. 1587, 
[- late L. ‘ica 


Relating to the 
affairs of a state or community 1643. 2. 
Busy, active; esp. officiously busy in 
other people’s affairs; interfering, meddling 
1616. 3. Opinionated; dictatorial, dogmatic 
1638. 4. Treating the facts of history in 
their connection with each other as cause 
and effect, and with ref. to their practical 
lessons. [= G. pragmatisch.] 1853. 5. 
PRAGMATICAL d. 2. 1853. 6. Belonging or 
relating to philosophical pragmatism 1902. 
1. P. sanction, ‘an imperial decree relating to the 
affairs of a community’, the technical name given 
to some imperial and royal ordinances issued 
as fundamental laws: applied esp. to the edict 
of Charles VII of France [^ 1438, which was the 
basis of the liberties of the Gallican Church; 
and to the ordinance of the emperor Charles 
VI, in 1724, settling the succession to the Aus- 
trian throne. 2. Common estimation puts an ill 
character upon p. SAM people 1074. 3. She 
is as p. and proud as the Pope 1771. 5. A strict 
and p. people, like the mass of the Scotch 1853. 
B. 1, = p. sanction; see A. I. 1587. 
12. One versed in business; an agent —1625. 
3. An officious or meddlesome person; a 
conceited person 1645. 


Pragmatical (pregme-tikal), a. 1543. 
[f. as PRAGMATIC + -AL'; see -ICAL.] l. = 
PRAGMATIO a. 1. Now rare. 2. Of, pertaining 
to, or dealing with practice; practical. Obs. 
exc. as used after G. pragmatisch. 1597. +3. 
Actively engaged; active, busy; methodical; 
energetic -1661. b. Experienced in affairs; 
expert; shrewd. Now rare. 1656. 4. = PRAG- 
MATIC a. 2. Now rare. 1611. b. Selt-impor- 
tant; opinionated, dogmatic; doctrinaire; 
crotchety 1704. 5. = PRAGMATIC a. 6. 1903. 
2. The practical or p. form of Christianit: 
associated with the name of James 1906. 4. 
A wise man is not p., for he declines the doing of 
any thing that is beyond his office 1656. b. 
Which. may perisse give me the title of p. and 
8288 "WIFT. Hence Pragma-tical-ly 


PRAISEFUL 


Pragmatism (pre-gmatiz’m). 
Gr. zp@yua, mpayuar- deed, act + 
G. pragmatismus.] 1. 


causes, antecedent conditions, and results, 
and to their practical lessons 1884. 4. 
Philos. The doctrine that the whole meaning 
of à conception expresses itself in practical 
D id 1898. 
3 ave drawn attention. to the 

p. of Matthew 1865. So Pragmatist a rige 
matical person; an adherent of the doctrine called 
p. 

Pragmatize (pregmütoiz) v. 1831, It. 
as prec. + -IZE.] frans. To represent (what 
is imaginary or subjective) as real or actual; 
to materialize or rationalize (a myth), 
Hence Pra:gmatizer. 

Prairie (pré"ri. 1773. [- Fr. prairie, 
OFr. praerie :- Rom. *pratari-a, f. L. 
pratum meadow; see -RY.] A tract of level 
or undulating grass-land, without trees, 
and usu. of great extent; applied chiefly 
to the grassy plains of North America. 

The P., or meadow ground on the eastern side, 
is at least twenty miles wide 1773. 

attrib. and Comb.: p.-chicken, the Pinnated 
Grouse, Cupidonia or Tympanuchus cupido, a 
gallinaceous bird of N. America; -dog, a N. 
Amer. rodent animal, genus Cynomys, of the 
squirrel family; spec. C. ludovicianus, the Louisi- 
ana Marmot, having a cry like the bark of a 
dog; -grouse = p.-chicken; -hawk, the American 
Sparrow-hawk, Tinnunculus or Falco sparverius; 
hen = p.-chicken; -marmot = p.-dog; -mole, 
a silvery mole, Scalops argentatus, found on the 
western prairies; p. rattler or rattlesnake, 
one of various rattlesnakes of the prairies, as 
Sistrurus catenatus, or Crotalus confluentus; 


-rent: see p. value; -squirrel, a N. Amer. 
ground-squirrel of the genus Spermophilus, 
inhabiting the prairies; P. State, the state of 
Illinois, U. S.; h l. more general, including 


Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and States to the 
south of these; -turnip, a hairy herbaceous 
plant (Psoralea esculenta) of N. W. America, 
or its edible farinaceous tuber; p. value Pol. 
Econ., the rental value of p. land, or of any 
waste land; -warbler, a small warbler, Den- 
dræca discolor, of eastern N. America; -wolf = 
COYOTE. 

Praisable (pré'züb'D, a. Now rare. ME. 
If. PRAISE v. + -ABLE,] Praiseworthy, 
laudable. Hence Prai-sableness. Prais- 
ably adv. 

Praise (prë'z), sb. late ME. If. next. Not 
common till after 1500; superseding LOSE 
Sb., PRICE sb. III. 2.) 1. The action or fact 
of praising; commendation of the worth or 
excellence of a person or thing; eulogy. b. 
The fact or condition of being praised 1533. 
2. The expression of admiration and ascribing 
of glory, as an act of worship; hence, wor- 
ship by song. late ME. 3. íransf. The 
ground of praise; praiseworthiness; merit, 
virtue. arch. 1526, tb. An object of praise 
1787. 

1. For they loved the prayse that is geven off 
men, more then the prayse, that commeth ol 
god TINDALE John 12:43. b. The p. of politeness 
and vivacity could now scarcely be obtained exce] 
by some violation of decorum MACAULAY. 4 
"The pealing anthem swells the note of p. Mic 
3. A restless crowd, Whose highest p. is they 
they live in vain COWPER. b. He is thy pod 
thy God COVERDALE Deut. 10 Hence Prai : 
less a. without p. or honou ndeserving of P. 

Praise (pré'z), v. ME. OFr. preisier 
price, value, prize, praise :- late L. pretiare, 
f. L. pretium PRICE; cf. PRIZE b. 1] I. I. trans. 
To set a price or value upon; to value, 
appraise. Obs. or dial. 12. To value, esteem; 
to PRIZE 1567. 

ARS d preysed nothing the thinges that were 
erthe! L N. 

TEL: AO omnea the worth, exoi nat 
or merits of; to express warm approbation 
of; to laud, extol. (The leading ou 
sense.) ME. 2. To extol the glorious ais 
butes of (God, or a deity), esp., to sing | 
praises of; to glorify, magnify, laud n 

l. They extolled and praysed him farre 1 d 
the Starres 1513. P. the sea, but keep on the 
G. HERBERT. 2. Let the people pray% ry 
i mm let all people prayse the COVER! 

2. 67:5. 


Praiseful (pré'-zfal), a. late ME. If. 


PRAISER 


PRAISE v. or sb. + -FUL.] tl. Praiseworthy 
-1818. 2. Eulogistic, laudatory 1613. Hence 
Prai‘seful-ly adv., -ness. 

Praiser (pré'zoi. late ME. If. PRAISE 
v. + -ER'] fl. One who appraises; a 
valuer -1707, 2, One who praises, commends, 
or extols, late ME. 

2. The sweete wordes of flaterynge preiseres 
CHAUCER, 

Praiseworthy (pré-z,wp»:i0i) a. 1538. f. 
PRAISE sb. + WORTHY a.] Worthy of praise; 
laudable, commendable. 

That right good and praise-worthy man 1010. 
Hence Pralsewo:rthily adv. Prai-sewo:rthi- 


ness. 

Prakrit (prü-krit). 1786. [- Skr. prdkyta 
natural, unrefined, vulgar; opp. to sanskrta 
prepared, refined, polished (SANSKRIT)] A 
general name for those popular langs. or 
dialects of Northern and Central India which 
existed alongside of or grew out of Sanskrit. 
Hence Prakri-tic a. 

Praline (prà-Iin), prawlin (pro lin). Chiefly 
U.S. 1727. [= Fr. praline, f. name of Marshal 
de Plessis-Praslin (1598-1675), whose cook 
invented the confection.] Almonds or nuts 
browned in boiling sugar; also transf. 

Pram, praam (pram), 1548. [- MDu. 
prame, praem (Du. praam), MLG. pràm(e 
(whence also G. prahm) = OFris. prdm; 
sl. pramü.] A flat-bottomed boat or 
lighter, used esp. in the Baltie or the Nether- 
lands for shipping cargo, ete, 

Pram? (prem). collog. 1884. [See sense 1.] 
1, Abbrev. of PERAMBULATOR 3. 2, A milk- 
man’s hand-cart; also attrib. as p.-round 
1897. 

Pramnian (pre:mniün) a. 1001. (t. L. 
Pramnium (vinum), Gr. Hpdunos (otros) + 
-AN.] Gr. and Rom. Antig. In P. wine, a 
wine from the neighbourhood of Smyrna. 

Prana (prā'na). 1913. [Skr. = breath of 
life.] Theosophy. The life-principle. Hence 
Pra · nic a. 

Prance (prans) sb. 1751. t. next. ] 
The act of prancing; a prancing movement 
or walk. 

Prance (prans), v. late ME. [Of unkn. 
origin.) 1. intr. Of a horse: ‘To spring and 
bound in high mettle’ (J); to rise by spring- 
ing from the hind legs; to move by a suc- 
cession of such springs. b. trans. To cause 
(a horse) to prance 1530. 2. inir. To ride 
(or drive) with the horse prancing; to ride 
ostentatiously; to ride gaily, proudly, or 
insolently.late ME. 3. To move or walk in a 
manner suggestive of a prancing horse, or 
(more gen.) an elated or arrogant manner; 
to swagger. late ME. 

1. I have a little white favourite [horse]. he 

rances under me with so much fire 1717, 2. 

is Majesty prancing in person at the head of 
them all THACKERAY. 3. Rawdon..pranced off 
to engage lodgings THACKERAY. Hence Pra'ncer, 
one who or that which prances; esp. a mettled 
or prancing horse; slang, a cavalry officer. 

Prandial (pre-ndial), a. affected or joc. 
1820. t. L. prandium late breakfast + -A. ] 
Pertaining or relating to dinner. Hence 
Pra:ndially adv. in connection with dinner. 

Prank (prenk), sb. 1525. [Of unkn. 
origin.) A trick, a frolic. ta. In early use, a 
trick of malicious or mischievous nature; 
Sometimes rendering L. scelus or facinus 
~1737. tb. A trick of magie, conjuring, or 
the like —1840. c. A mad frolic, a practical 
joke 1576. d. Said of capricious or frolicsome 
movements of animals, and of erratic 
actions of machines 1692. 

a. Infamous. .for many lewd pranks (as that he 
killed his brother, and then his owne sister) 
1654. b. Like those priests of Bel, whose pranks 
Daniel found out Mir. c. The pranks. of 
healthy schoolboys 1884. Hence Pra'nkish a. 
of the nature of a p.; inclined to pranks. Prank- 
Some a. addicted to pranks; froliscome. 

Prank, v.' Obs. or dial. 1519. [Of unkn. 
origin] intr, = PRANCE v. (in various 
Senses); to caper; to dance. 

Prank (prank), v.? 1546. [rel. to MLG. 
prank pomp, display, Du. pronk show, 
finery, G. prunk pomp, ostentation; cf. 
Du. pronken, G. prunken show off, display.] 
1. trans. To dress or deck in a gay, bright, 
or showy manner; refl. to deck oneself out, 
dress oneself up. b. fig. To dress up 1607. 
C. transf. To dress, adorn; to set out with 


1647 


colours; to spangle 1591. 2. intr. (for refl.) 
To show oneself off, make display. Also to 
n ENTE 

. She..spends halfe a day in pranl her 
selfe if she be inuited to anya piaco 1958. 
€. Broad flag-flowers, purple prankt with white 
SHELLEY. 2. White houses p. where once were 
huts M. ARNOLD. 


Prase (pré'z.. late ME. I- Fr. prase — L. 
prasius sb. — Gr. spácws adj. leek-green, 
f. mpácor leek.] Min. A cryptocrystalline or 
crystalline variety of translucent quartz, 
of a leek-green colour. 

Praseolite (pré'-zidloit). 1804. [- Sw. 
praseolith (Erdmann, 1840) irreg. f. Gr. 
mpdoov OF mpdovs (see prec.) + -LITE.] Min. A 
form of iolite. 

Prasine (pré'-zin), sb. and a. ME. [- med. 
L. prasina green chalk (Isidore), green gem 
L. prasinus adj. (Pliny) — Gr. mpáowos 
leek-green. Cf. Fr. tprasine adj.; as sb. 
green earth.] A. sb. A green-coloured 
mineral; now asynonym of pseudo-malachite. 
B. adj. Leek-like; leek-green in colour. rare. 
1528. 

Praso-, repr. Gr. zpdoov leek; as in Pra- 
So'phagous [Gr. -dayos] a., eating leeks. 

Prate (pré't), sb. 1509. [f. next. Cf. MDu. 
praet, Du., LG. praat.] The act or action of 
prating; talk; now esp. idle talk; chatter. 

Prate (pré't), v. late ME. (- (LG., 
(M)Du. praten, prob. of imit. origin. 
PRATTLE v.] 1. inir. To talk, to chatter: 
usu. dyslogistic, implying speaking much or 
long to little purpose; to tell tales, blab. 2. 
trans. To utter or tell in a prating manner; 
to repeat to little purpose 1489. 

1. Sober wretches, who p. whole evenings over 
coffee 1713. 2. What Nonsense wou'd the Fool 
thy Master p. DRYDEN. Pra-ter, one who prates; 
a chatterer; formerly also, a boaster, an evil- 


speaker. 
Pratincole (pre-tipko». 1773. [- mod. 


L. pratincola (Kramer, 1756), f. L. pratum. 
meadow + incola inhabitant.) Ornith. 
One of several species of the genus Glareola, 
grallatorial (limicoline) birds allied to the 
plovers. 

Pratique (prse-tik, ||pratik). 1609. [- 
(O)Fr. pratique practice, intercourse, corresp. 
to or — It. pratica — med. L, practica, subst. 
use (sc. ars art) of practicus PRACTIO a.) 
Permission or licence granted to a ship 
to hold intercourse with a port after quaran- 
tine, or on showing a clean bill of health. 
Used esp. in connection with the south of 
Europe. 

attrib. p. boat, house, the boat, house, of the 
quarantine office! 

Prattle (pre-t’l), sb. 1555. [f. next.] The 
act or action of prattling; that which is 
prattled; idle or childish chatter, small talk. 

Let him..keep his babble and p. to himselfe 


1600. 

Prattle (pre-), v. 1532. [- MLG. 
pratelen, f. praten PRATE v.; see -LE 3.) 
1. intr. To chatter in a childish or artless 
fashion; to be loquacious about trifles; 
formerly equivalent to PRATE; now chiefly 
said, without contempt, of the talk of 
young children. Also transf. and fig. 2. 
trans. To utter in an idle, garrulous, or (now 
usu.) childish way 1560. 

1. He had the Mastery of his Parents ever 
since he could P. 1692. The light leaves prattled 
to neighbour ears MEREDITH. 2. Ambling and 
prattling scandal as he goes COWPER, Prattle- 
ment (pre-t'Imént), idle talk, prattle, prattling. 
rare. Bra-ttler, one who prattles; now esp. a 
prattling child. 

Pravity (pre-viti). 1550. [- L. pravitas, 
f. pravus crooked, perverse; see -ITY. 
Superseded by DeEpravity.] 1. Moral 
perversion or corruption; depravity, Now 
rare or Obs. 2. gen. Corrupt or evil quality 
1620. 

1. The natural p. of man 1847, 2. Scarcity or p. 
of food 1822. 

Prawn (pron), sb. [xv prayne, prane, of 
unkn. origin.] A small long-tailed decapod 
marine crustacean (Palemon serratus), larger 
than a shrimp, common off the coasts of 
Britain, and used as food. 

Praxinoscope (pre'ksino,skó"p). 1882. [— 
Fr. prazinoscope, irreg. f. Gr. soá&s action + 
-SCOPE.] A scientific toy resembling the 
zoetrope, in which the reflexions of a series 


PRAYERFUL 


of pictures produce the impression of an 
actually moving object. 

Praxis (preksis). 1581. [= med.L. 
praxis - Gr. npâ&s doing, action.] 1. Action, 
practice; esp. accepted practice, custom. 
2. An example or collection of examples to 
serve for practice in a subject, esp. in 
grammar 1612. fb. A means or instrument 
of practice in a subject; a practical specimen 
or model —1800. 

1. For as Aristotle sayth, it is not Gnosis, but 
P. must be the fruit SIDNEY. 

Pray (pré), v. (ME. preie — OFr. preier 
(mod. prier) — late L. precare, for L. 
precari entreat.] I. trans. with personal 
obj. 1. To ask earnestly, humbly, or 
supplicatingly, to beseech; esp. in religious 
use, to make devout and humble supplica- 
tion to (God, or an object of worship). 
arch. 12. To entreat (a person) to come to a 
feast, or the like; to invite 1003. 

1. I will p. the Father, and hee shall giue you 
another Comforter John 14:16. xp od your 
friends. stick as well to you 1613, Praying their 
Lordships to relieve him from the expenses.. 
ofa lawsuit NELSON. 

II. With the thing asked as object. To ask 
(something) earnestly in prayer; to ask or 
beg (a thing) with supplication; to crave. 
late ME. 

‘They were inforced to p. his aid 1594. Ile p. a 


thousand praiers for thy death SHAKS. [They] 
pus to be exempted from the operation of the 
law 1844, 

III. inir. To make earnest request or 


petition; esp. to present petitions to God, 
or to an object of worship ME. b. In the 
forma] ending of a petition to the Sovereign, 
to Parliament, a petition in Chancery, ete. 
The words after ‘pray’ were at length 
reduced to ‘ete.’, which is now usu. omitted. 
late ME. 

How I perswaded, how I praid, and kneel'd 

‘hat will duly and truly prea for yee 
hall we believe a God, and not p. to him 
for future benefits? 1732. b. The familiar ex- 
pression 'and your petitioner[s] shall ever p., 
&c.'..came in about the middle of the fifteenth. 
century 1896. 

Phrases, etc. T'o p. in aid, to crave the assistance 
of some one. 11 p. you (thee), used parenthetically 
to add instance or deference to a question or 
request; so p. you, p. thee, etc.; also contracted 
to pray. 

Pray, -e, obs. ff. PREY. 

Prayer! (prča). [ME. preiere — OFr. 
preiere (mod. prière) :- Gallo-Rom. *prec- 
aria, subst. use of fem. of L. precarius 
obtained by entreaty.] 1. A solemn and 
humble request to God, or to an object of 
worship; a supplication, petition, or thanks- 
giving, usu. expressed in words. b. The 
action or practice of praying to the Divine 
Being ME. c. pl. Petitions to God for His 
blessing upon some one; hence, earnest 
good wishes 1597. 2. A formula used in 
praying; e.g. (he Lord's P. (LoRD ab, I. 7). 
late ME. 3. A religious observance, public 
or private, of which prayer to God forms a 
principal part; in pl. with possessive, one's 
private devotions ME. 4. An entreaty 
made to a person ME. 5. The thing prayed 
for or entreated ; spec. that part of a memori- 
al or petition that specifies this. late ME. 

1. And so would I. make my speciall prayour 
to God 1529. b. More things are wrought by 
Ri "Than this world dreams of TENNYSON, C. 

e..shall haue my Prayers While I shall haue 
my life SHAKS. 3. The Assassinates found him 
at his prayers 1678. Phr. Morning or Evening P., 
family prayers. 4. I held it in spite of. her 
prayers, and, at last, her tears 1858. 5. His p. 
was granted by the Deity HOBBES. 

Comb.: p. t, -mat, -rug, a small carpet, 
mat, or rug , esp. by a Moslem, when engaged 
in p.: meeting, a religious meeting for devotion, 
in which several of those present offer p.; -tower, 
a minaret; -wheel, a cylindrical box inscribed 
with or containing prayers, GMT on a 
spindle: used esp. by the Buddhists of Tibet. 

Prayer“ (pré^oi). Also pray-er. 1440. 
lt. PRAY v. + -ER'.] One who prays. 

Pray-er-book. 1595. A book of forms of 
prayer; spec. the Book of Common Prayer, 
containing the public liturgy of the Church 
of England. 

Prayerful (pré*afül) a. 1626. [f. PRAYER! 

+ -FUL.] 1. Much given to prayer; devout. 


PRAYERLESS 


2. Characterized by or expressive of prayer 
1652. 

2. With p. earnest eyes 1871. Hence Pray-erful- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Pray-erless, a. 1631. [f. PRAYER’ + 
-LESS.] Without prayer; not having the 
habit of prayer. b. transf. (Of times, places, 
states, etc.) 1816. 

Untaught, ungoverned p. families 1653. b. 
Scarce a lamp Burnt on the p. shrines 1826. 
Hence Pray-erless-ly adv., -ness. 

Pray ing, vòl. sb. ME. If. PRAY v. + 
-ING'.] The action of PRAY v.; prayer, 
earnest request. 

attrib. and Comb. = Wes for prin 8 
8 mat, -rug = YER-carpet; 
Cylinder, -drum, -jenny, -machine, -wheel 
= PRAYER~wheel. 

Praying, ppl. a. 1483. [-ING*.] That 
prays. 

Hee the MANTIS (p. mantis, or p. locust). 
ence Pray-ingly adv. in a p. manner. 

Pre- (pri, pri, pri) prefix, repr. L. pre adv. 
and prep. (of place, rank, and time) before, 
in front, in advance, In Eng. sometimes 
written præ- after the Revival of Learning, 
but now regularly pre-, See PRÆ-. 

In Ei many Latin verbs and their derivs. 
in præ- have their representatives in pre-, which 
is also sometimes prefixed to words of English 
or modern origin, as pre-embody, pre-plot, etc. 
The prepositional construction has in English 
become the second great living use, pre- being 
referred to ante- as the opyosl of post- in new 
formations, and often substituted for it, as in 
pre-Christian, prehistoric, etc. 

Nonce-words and casual compounds of English 
formation in pre- are usu. hyphened; other com- 

ounds, as precaution, ination, are regu- 
larly written indivisim, except where the hyphen 
ad A clearness, or emphasizes the function of the 


prefix. 

A. Combinations in which pre- is adverbial 
or adjectival. 

I. Of time or order of succession. 
or ppl. adjs. and vbl. sbs, 
sense ‘fore-, before, beforehand, previously, in 
advance’, ü 
-cogilate, -condemn, i 
limit, -warn, ete., and in many others of obvious 


= Existing or E 95 5 previously, placed 
else), previous, preceding, 
earlier; as pre-accusation, -adjustment, -connection, 
condi . Also with other sbs.; Pre- 
antiquity, previous antiquity; Pre-bo-ding, 
foreboding; Pre-de-stiny, preappointed destiny 
or fate; Pre-ete-rnity, previous eternity, eternal 
previous existence; Pre-name, a forename, 
Christian’ name. 3. With an adj.: as precogniz- 
ant, pre-essential, etc. 
IL. Of local position, (Chiefly Anat.) Usu. 
without hyphen. a. In adverbial relation to an 
. = fore, anteriorly, in front; as Pre- 
de-ntate, having teeth in the fore part of the 
2 jaw only, as some cetaceans. Also in 
|. = ‘anterior’, as Pre:cerebellar = an- 
terior cerebellar (artery), etc. b. In 
adjectival relation to a sb.: 
front, anterior, fore-", 
as Pre-abdo-men, Latreille’s name for the 


appearance of albuminuria); so pre-phthisical, 
ele. d. Formed on other adjs. (or the L. or other 


(before the use of anesthetics), pre-artistie (be- 


»classical, critical, 


1648 
i- ., or attrib. phrases of obvious meaning; 
fs pre-advettisement,-adeertising (belonging to the 
d before advertisi 


etc. 

IL. Denoting local position; in which pre- = 
before, in front of, anterior to. These are usu. 
written without the hyphen. In adjs. (also 
sometimes used as sbs.), fly Anat. and Zool., 
denoting parts or organs situated in front of 
(or, rarely, in the front part of) other parts or 
organs; as pre- aortie, prebronchial, PREOCULAR, 
pre-oral, etc, 


, etc, 
Preace, obs. by-form of Press sb.' and v. 
Preach (prit), v. [ME. preche = OFr, 

prechier (mod. précher), earlier preéchier ;— 
L. predicare proclaim, eccl. L. preach.] 
1. intr. ‘To pronounce a public discourse 
upon sacred subjects’ (J.); to deliver a 
sermon or religious address. b. To utter 
an earnest exhortation, esp. moral or 
religious. Now usu. dyslogistic: To give 
moral or religious advice in an obtrusive 
or tiresome way. 1523. 2. trans. To proclaim 
by public discourse (the gospel, something 
sacred or religious). Also with obj. cl. ME. 
b. To set forth or teach (anything) in the 
way of exhortation; to advocate by dis- 
course or writing; to exhort people to (some 
act or practice). Also with obj. cl. ME. 3. 
To utter or speak publicly, deliver (a sermon, 
a religious or moral discourse). late ME. 14. 
To preach to; to exhort —1709. 5. To affect in. 
some way by preaching 1609. 

1. On Sunday morneing I went to hear on Bayly 
of Maudlins p. 1674, b. Why do you p. to me in 
that manner? 1875. 2. Y* Lorde hath anoynted 
me, and sent me, to p, good tydinges vnto the 
poore COVERDALE Isa. 61:1. b. My M' preaches 

tience to him SHAKS. P. up, to extol by preach- 

ng; to a in me of. ha Geren d 
[7 „or put down reaching. e had a 
Preacher that would b. Mie asleepe still B. 


given to preaching; characterized " 
a PM ing style, 

reacher (pritfoa). IME. prech(o)ur, pre- 
cheour — AFr. prech(o)ur, OFr. prech(e)or:= 
eccl. L. preedicator preacher, f. predicare 
PREACH; sce -OUR, -ER* 3.] One who preaches. 
1. One who proclaims religious doctrine 
by public discourse; esp. a minister of 
religion; spec. one licensed to preach. b. 
One who exhorts earnestly; one who 
inculcates something by speech or writing. 
late ME. c. With of: One who preaches 
(something specified). late ME. 2. spec. 
A name for Solomon as supposed speaker 
in the Book of Ecclesiastes; hence, that 
pU Un i 

+ To church, and there being a lazy p. I slept out 
the sermon PEPYS. Friars Preachers: Py Ran 
2. b. No p. is listened to but Time SWIFT. c. 
A ‘tual p. of his own virtues MILT. 2. 
All is but vanite, saieth y* p. COVERDALE Eccles. 
1:2. Hence Prea:chership, the office of a p. 

Preachify (pritJifoi), v. collog. 1775. If. 
PREACH + Ar; cf. speechify.] intr. To 
preach in a factitious or tedious way; to 
make a preachment. Often merely contempt. 
for preach. 

Preaching (pritfip, vbl. sb. ME. It. 
PREACH + -ING'.] 1, The action of PREACH 
v. 2. With a and pl. The delivering of a 
sermon, that which is preached, a sermon 
or discourse 1449. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-cross, a kind of cross 
formerly erected on a highway or in an open 
place, at which monks and others used to preach. 

Preaching, ppl. a. 1583. lf. PREACH 
+ -ING*.] That preaches. 

P. friar (spec.) a Dominican, 
Preas g-house. 1760. [f. PREACHING 
vbl. sb. + HOUSE sb.] A house devoted to 
preaching; spec, Wesley’s name for a 
Methodist place of worship. 

Preachment (pritfment). ME. [- OFr. 
prechement : med. L. predicamentum preach- 
ing, sermon, in late L. that which is pre- 
dicated; see PREDICAMENT.] 1, The action 
or fact of preaching; delivery of a sermon 
or exhortation, now esp. of a tedious 

- 2. A sermon or hortatory dis- 
course: usu. contemptuous. late ME. 


PREBENDARY 


Pre-adamite (prije-dimoit), sb. and a. 
Also unhyphened, and with capital A. 1692, 
l mod. L. preadamita; see PRE- B. I. 1 4, 
ADAM, -ITE'.] A. sb. 1. One who lived (or 
one of a race held to have existed) before 
the time of Adam. +2. A believer in the 
existence of men before Adam —1774. B. 
adj. 1. That existed before Adam; pre- 
human 1786. 2. Relating to the time, or toa 
race, previous to Adam; belonging to the 
Pre-adamites (sense A. 1) 1882. 

Hence Pre-adami'tic, -al adjs, = B, 1. 80 
Pre-ada-mic a. 

Pre,admi:ssion. 1887. [PRE- A. I. 2.) 
Admission beforehand; spec. the admission 
of a certain amount of steam into the 
cylinder of a steam-engine before the end 
of the back stroke. 

Preamble (pri:emb'l, prí,emb'l), sb. late 
ME. (- (O)Fr. préambule med. L. pream- 
bulum preamble, subst. use of n. sing. of 
late L. preambulus going before, in med. L. 
preliminary; see PRE- A. I, 1, AMBLE v.] 
1. A preliminary statement, in speech or 
writing; a preface, prologue, introduction, 
b. spec. An introductory paragraph or 
part in a statute, deed, etc., setting forth 
the grounds and intention of it 1628, c, 
A (musical) prelude (oet.) 1007. 2. gen. 
An introductory fact; a preliminary; esp, 
a presage, prognostic 1548. 

1, c. With Prieamble sweet Of charming sym- 
phonle they introduce Thir sacred Song MILT. 

. This was the p. of the great troubles that after 
followed 1663. 

Preamble (pri,e:mb’!), v. 1021. (f. prec.] 
a. (rans, To state by way of preamble. Also, 
to make a preamble to. b. intr. To make a 
preamble or introductory statement 1041. 


Preambular (prim:mbiülii), a. rare. 
1045. (t. med.L. prwambulum; see PRE- 
AMBLE b., Anl.]  Preambulatory. So 
Prea-mbulary a. 

Preambulate (prím:mbiüle't) v. rare. 
1008. [In sense 1 = praambulat-, pa. ppl. 


stem of late L. prwambulare; in sense 2 
f. med. I. praambulum; see PREAMBLE 8b., 

Ark“. ] fl. intr. To walk or go before or in 
front -1660. 2. = PREAMBLE v. b. 1008. 80 
Preambula:tion, the making of a pre- 
amble. late ME. Preambulatory (pri: 
biülütori) a. having the character of a 
preamble; prefatory, preliminary 1608. 

Preapprehension (pri:weprihe-nfon). 1633. 
[PRE- A. I. 2.] 1. A conception formed be- 
forehand; a preconceived idea 1646. 2. 
A preconceived fear of what may happen; 
foreboding 1633. 

Prearrange (priüré^ndg), v. 1851. [PRE 
A. I. 1. frans. To arrange beforehand. 
Hence Pre,arra:ngement, previous ar- 
rangement. 

Preassurance (priüfü*rüns). 1635. [PRE- 
A. I. 2.] 1. An assurance given or received 
beforehand. 2. A previous feeling of 
certainty in one's own mind; an assured 
presentiment 1671. So Preassure . 
trans. to assure or make certain beforehand. 

Preaudience (brio diens). 1768. [PRE 
A. I. 2.] The right to be heard before 105 
other; precedence or relative rank (0) 
lawyers at the Bar). r 

Pre-a-xial, a. 1872. t. PRE- B. II. + ME 
+ -ALL] Anat. Situated in front of tl 3 
axis of the body or of a limb. Hence Pre 
a. xially adv. 

Prebend (pre-bénd). late ME. L- (OFr: 
prébende — late L. praebenda p 
Pittance, church living, lit. ‘things irs 
supplied’, n. pl. of gerundive of L. praUme 
f. pre forth, PRE- - Aabére hold.) 1. t 
portion of the revenues of a cathedral a 
collegiate church granted to a cano" ^ 
member of the chapter as his stipend 
The separate portion of land or ur 109 
which the stipend is gathered ( ue 
known as the corps of the p.); the ME 
of this as a benefice, late ME. 3. = 
BENDARY 1. 1556. " meti 
Prebendal (pribe-ndal), a. 1751. Line pe 
L. pri is, f. prebenda 1 0 E 
-ALi] Of or pertaining to a preben 
prebendary. 

Prebendary (pre-béndiiri), sb. (a.) er 
ME. I- med.L. prabendarius, f. prebendas 


PRECALCULATE 


see PREBEND and -ARY'.] 1. The holder of a 
prebend; a canon of a cathedral or collegiate 
church who holds a prebend. 12. The 
office of a prebendary; a prebend —1725. 3. 
attrib, or adj. = PREBENDAL 1731. Pre- 
bendaryship, the office or benefice of a p.; 
a prebend. 

Precalculate (prikee-Ikiile't), v. 1841. 
[PRE- A. I. 1.] frans. To calculate or reckon 
beforehand. Preca:Iculable a. Precalcula:- 
tion. 

Preca:ncel, v. 1905. [PRE- A. I. I. I (orig. 
and esp. in U.S.) To cancel (postage stamps) 
in advance of use, usu. with the name of the 
city (and state) for business firms, eto. 
sending postal mat ter in bulk. So Preca-ncel 
sb. Precancella:tion. 

Precarious (priké"rios) a. 1046. [f. L. 
precarius (f. *prez, prec- entreaty, prayer) 
Tous; see -ARIOUS. Cf. (O)Fr. précaire.] 
1. Held by the favour and at the pleasure of 
another; hence, uncertain. 2. Question- 
begging, taken for granted; unfounded, 
doubtful 1059. 3. Dependent on circum- 
stances or chance; unstable 1687. 4. Perilous 
1727. 15. Suppliant; importunate —1697. 

1. P. tenure, a tenure held during the pleasure of 
the superior, 3. A scanty and p. support 1794. 4. 
The p. track through the morass ScoTT. Pre- 
ea · rious · ly adv., ness. 

Precative (pre:kütiv), a. 1662. [- late L. 
precalivus, f. precat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
precari; see PRAY v., AVE, -ATIVE.] Express- 
ing entreaty or desire; supplicatory. 

In Gram. applied to a word, particle, or form, 
expressing entreaty, or the like. 

Precatory (pre*kátori) a. 1636. [~ late L. 
precatorius, f. as prec.; see -ORY'] Of, 
pertaining to, of the nature of, or expressing. 
entreaty or supplication. In Gram., = prec. 

P. words, words in a will praying or expressing a. 
desire that a thing be don s ien these are 
deemed to have an imperative force, they con- 
stitute a p. trust, 

Precaution (prikd-Jon). 1603. [- Fr. 
précaution — late L. precautio, -ion-, f. 
precaul-, pa. ppl. stem of L. precavére; see 
PRE-, CAUTION sb.] 1. Caution exercised 
beforehand to provide against mischief 
or secure good results; prudent foresight. 
2. An instance of this; a measure taken 
beforehand to ward off an evil or to ensure 
à good result. (With a and pl.) 1603. 

1. I have used all the care and p. that I could 
1782. 2. The Governor..had taken several 
precautions to prevent us from forcing our wa: 
into the harbour 1748. Hence Precaurtional, 
Precau- tionary adjs. suggesting provident 
caution; of the nature of p. 

+Precaution, v. 1654. E- Fr. précautionner 
f. précaution (see prec.).] 1. trans. To fore- 
warn (any one) against something ~1768. 2. 
To put (any one) upon his guard against 
something; esp. refl to be on one’s guard 
against —1805. 3. To say beforehand by 
way of caution 1690. 

Precautious (prikQ-fos, a. 1711. f. 
PRECAUTION; see - os, CAUTIOUS.] Using pre- 


caution; displaying previous caution or 
care. 
Precava, præ- (priké-vá). 1866. f. 


PRE- A. II. b. + Cava for vena cava; cf. 
posteava (POST- A. 2 b).] Anat. The superior 
or anterior vena cava. Hence Pre-, 
Preca · val a. (ob.). 

Precede (prisi:-d) v. late ME. [- (00 Fr. 
précéder — L. prcedere go before; see PRE- 
A. III., CEDE.] fl. trans. To go before 
or beyond (another) in quality or degree; 
to surpass; to exceed. 2. To go before in 
rank or importance; to take precedence of 
1485. 3. To come or go before in order or 
arrangement 1494. 4. To go before; to 
walk or proceed in advance of 1530. 5. 
To come before in time; to happen, occur, 
or exist before; to be earlier than 1540. 6. 
intr. or (now only) absol. (in senses 2-5) 1540. 
7. trans. To cause to be preceded (by); 
to preface (with, by) 1718. 

2. All the sons of viscounts and barons are allow- 
ed to p. baronets 1819, 4. As harbingers preceding 
still the fates SHAKS. 5. He told them of signes 
which should preceed the day of Judgement 1653. 
6. A statement different from anything that 
Precedes or follows 1907. 7. The emperor 
precedes his visit by a royal present 1718. 

Precedence (pre-stdéns, prisi-déns). 1484. 


861116 


1649 


If. PRECEDENT d.; see -ENOE.] fl. = PRECE- 
DENT sb. 2, 3. —1546. 12. = PRECEDENT 
sb. 1. 1610. 3. The fact of preceding another 
or others in time or succession; priority 
1605. 4. The fact of preceding another or 
others in order, rank, importance, estima- 
tion, or dignity; higher position; pre- 
eminence, supremacy 1658, b. spec. The 
right of preceding others in ceremonies 
and social formalities. Hence: The order 
to be ceremonially observed by persons of 
different ranks. 1598. 

2. Ant. & Cl. u. v. 51. 3. The payment of 
interest..will take p. of other Egyptian obliga- 
tions 1884. 4. The Andalucian horse takes p. of 
all 1845. b. Disputes concerning Rank and P. 
ADDISON. 

Precedency (pre:sidénsi, prisi-dénsi). 1599. 
[f. as prec. + -ENCY.] fl. The being or 
serving as a precedent -1057. 2. = prec. 3. 
1612. b. spec. = prec. 4 b. 1599. 

Precedent (presidént) sb. late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. précédent, subst. use of the adj.; 
see next.] 1. A thing or person that precedes 
or goes before another, ta, That which has 
been mentioned just before. Usu. in pl. 
1607. tb. That which precedes in time; an 
antecedent —1788. 2. A previous instance or 
case taken as an example or rule for sub- 
sequent cases or as supporting or justifying 
some similar act or circumstance. (The 
prevailing sense.) late ME. b. Law. A 
previous judicial decision, method of pro- 
ceeding, or draft of a document which serves 
as an authoritative rule or pattern in similar 
or analogous cases 1523. c. collect. or gen. 
(without article or pl.) Without p., un- 
precedented. 1622. t3. transf. A written or 
printed record of some past proceeding or 
proceedings, serving as a guide or rule for 
subsequent cases —1050. f4. A pattern, 
model, exemplar —1709. tb. An example, 
illustration, specimen —1695. 

2. The president were to yvel to be admytted 
CROMWELL. b. One p. creates another.—They 
soon accumulate, and constitute law. 1772. €. 
Each comforts himself that his faults are not 
without p. JOHNSON. 

Precedent (prisidént) a. Now rare; 
largely repl. by PRECEDING. late ME. (~ 
(O)Fr. précédent, pr. pple. of précéder, and 
repr. L. præcedens, -ent-, pr.pple. of praecedere ; 
Bee PRECEDE, -ENT.] 1. Existing or occurring 
before something else; previous, former. 2. 
Coming or placed before 1483. b. Mentioned 
or said just before; preceding 1530. 3. 
Having or taking precedence 1613. 

2. Phr. The p., that coming immediately before, 
the foregoing. Hence Prece'dently adv. previ- 
ously, beforehand. 

Precedent (president), v. 1014. (t. PRE- 
CEDENT sb.] (rans. To be a precedent for; 
to support or justify by a precedent. Now 
only in pa. pple.: see next. 

Precedented (pre:sidentéd), ppl. a. 1653. 
[f. PRECEDENT sb. Or v. + -ED.] Furnished 
with or having a precedent; in accordance 
with precedent; usu. predic. 

Precedential (preside-nfál). a. Now rare. 
1041. [f. PRECEDENT sb. or PRECEDENCE, 
after consequential, ete.) I. Of the nature of, 
constituting, or furnishing a precedent. 2. 
Having precedence, preceding, preliminary 
1061. 

Preceding (prisi-din), ppl. a. 1494. [f. 
PRECEDE + -ING*.] That precedes in order, 
time, or movement; spec. in Astr. said of a 
heavenly body, ete. situated to the west of 
another, and therefore moving in front of it 
in the apparent diurnal rotation of the 
heavens. 

Precent (prisent) v. 1732. [Back- 
formation from next.) inir. To officiate as 
precentor. b. írans. To lead in singing (a 
psalm, antiphon, eto.) . 

Precentor (prise mt. 1613. [- Fr. 
précenteur or L. praecentor, f. precent-, pa. ppl. 
stem of præeinere, f. pra» PRE- + canere sing; 
see -OR 2.] One who leads or directs the sing- 
ing of a choir or congregation; spec. a. in 
cathedrals of the Old Foundation, a member 
of the chapter (ranking next to the dean), 
whose duties as precentor are now commonly 
discharged by the succentor; b. in those of 
the New Foundation, one of the minor 
canons or a chaplain, who performs the 


Ee 


PRECIEUSE 


duties in person; c. the leader of the con- 
gregational singing in churehes which have 
no choir, and esp. in those in which there is 
no instrumental accompaniment. Pre- 
centorship. So Prece-ntrix, a female p. 
Precept (prisept). late ME. - L. 
preceplum maxim, order, subst. use of n. 
pa. pple, of praecipere take beforehand, 
warn, instruct, enjoin, f. pre PRE- + 
capere take. Cf. Fr. précepte, tprécept.] 
fl. An authoritative command to do some 
particular aet; an order, mandate —1513. 
2. A general command or injunction; esp. 
an injunction as to moral conduct; a 
maxim. Usu. applied to divine commands. 
late ME. b. One of the practical rules of an 
art; a direction 1553. +3. A written order 
or mandate authorizing a person to do 
something; a warrant —1771. 4. spec. a. 
A written or printed order issued by the 
King, a court, or a judge, to require the 
attendance of members of parliament, à 
court, or a jury, to direct the holding of an 
assize, to procure the appearance, arrest, 
or imprisonment of a delinquent, etc.; 
a writ, warrant 1444. b. A written order to 
arrange for and hold an election; usu. that 
issued by the sheriff to the returning officer 
1684. c. An order for collection or demand 
for payment of money due under a rate 
1877. 

2. Example draws where p. fails 1708. 4. b. 
The p. for the election has arrived 1865. c. The 
amount of the p. has been thus reduced 1888, 


Preception (prise-pfon). 1619. ( L. 
prüceptio, ons, f. precept-, pa. ppl. stem 
of precipere; see prec, -ION. Cf. Fr. 


préceplion.] tl. A previous conception; a 
preconception, presumption (rare) —1040. 
2. Rom. Law. The right of receiving before- 
hand, as a part of an inheritance before 
partition 1875. 

Preceptive (prise-ptiv), a. 1450. [- L. 
preceptivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE. Cf. OFr, 
preceplif, -ive.] Of the nature of, pertaining 
to, or conveying a precept; mandatory; 
didactic, instructive. 

The Law hath two parts,, the P. and the 
Punitive 1672. The didactive or p. Manner 1711. 

Preceptor (prise:ptor). 1440. [- L. 
preceptor teacher, f. as prec.; See -OR 2. 
Of. Fr. précepteur.] 1. One who instructs; 
a teacher, tutor. 2. The head of a preceptory 
of Knights Templars 1710. So Precepto'rial 
a. of or pertaining to a p. Prece-ptress, a 
female p. 

Preceptory (prise: ter). 1640. [- med.L. 
preceptoria in same sense, subst. use of 
fem. of preceptorius giving instructions, 
f. as prec.; see -ORY!.] A subordinate com- 
munity of the Knights Templars; the 


estate or manor supporting this, or its 
buildings. Cf. COMMANDERY. 

\|Preces (prisiz), sb. pl. 1450. [L., pl. of 
*prex, prec- prayer.) Liturg. The short 


petitions which are said as verse and 
response by the minister and the congrega- 
tion alternately. 

Precession (prisefon) ME. (- late L. 
pracessio, -ion- (Boethius) f. præcess-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. praecedere PRECEDE; 
see -ION.] +91. An error for procession —1529. 
2. The action or fact of preceding; prece- 
dence 1028. 3. Phonetics, Advance in oral 
position 1844. 

. of the equinoxes, often ellipt. precession 
(Astr.): the earlier occurrence of the equinoxes 
in each successive sidereal year, due to the 
retrograde motion of the equinoctial points along 
the ecliptie, produced by the slow change of 
direction in space of the earth's axis, which moves 
so that the pole of the equator describes a circle 
(see NuTATION) around the pole of the ecliptic 
once in about 25,800 years. Hence commonly 
used to denote this motion of the equinoctial 
points, of the earth’s axis, or of the celestial pole 
or equator. Lunisolar p., that Pat of the p. 
which is caused by the combined attractions of 
the moon and sun upon the mass of the earth. 
Hence Prece'ssional a, (Astron.). 

Pre-Christian (prikristyün, -tfon), a. 
1828. [PRE- B. I. 1.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
times prior to the birth of Christ or the 
Christian era. 2. Prior to the introduction 
of Christianity 1861. 


\\Précieuse (presyóz), sb. (a.) 1727. [Fr., 


PRECINCT 


fem. of précieur PRECIOUS (sense 3), used as 
Sb. See Moliére’s Les Précieuses ridicules.] 
A woman affecting a refined delicacy of 
language and taste; usu. connoting ridicu- 
lous over-fastidiousness. B. adj. Affected 
after the style of les précieuses 1785. 

Precinct (prisinkt) sb. late ME. [- 
med. L. precinctum, subst. use of n. pa. pple. 
of L. precingere gird about, encircle, f. pre 
PRE- A. II. c. + cingere gird.) 1. The space 
enclosed by the walls or other boundaries of 
& particular place or building, or by an 
imaginary line drawn around it; esp. the 
ground immediately surrounding à religious 
house or place of worship 1647. b. esp. in 
pl. The environs 1464. 2. A girding or 
enclosing line or surface; à boundary, a 
compass. Also fig. 1542. 3. A district de- 
fined for purposes of government or repre- 
sentation; spec. in U.S., a subdivision of a 
county or ward for election and police 
purposes. late ME. 


1. b. Ye citie of York, suburbs, or inctes of 
ye same 1485. fig. The wi recincts of the 
chearful day GRAY. 2. Within recincts of a 


'arish 1647, 
recinct (prisi-nkt), pa. pple. and ppl. 
a. rare. 1041. [- L. precinctus, pa. pple. 
of precingere; see prec.) Girt about; en- 


ptt island 1843. 3. The smallest P. was that of 
ie 
Pi 


girdled, encompassed. 
Preciosity (prefiositi. late ME. [= 
(O)Fr. préciosité — L. pretiositas, f. pretiosus; 


see PRECIOUS, -ITY.] 1. The quality of being 
precious or costly; preciousness. Now rare 
or Obs. 2, Anything very costly. Now rare 
or Obs, 1485, 3. Affectation of refinement or 
distinction, esp. in the use of language 
1866, 


3. The circles of Oxford p. 1887. 

Precious (pre-fos), a. (sb., adv.) ME. 
(- OFr. precios (mod. précieuz) — L, pretiosus, 
f. pretium Price; see -ovs.) 1. Of great 
price; valuable; costly. b. Used ironically; 
cf. FINE a. III. 1, 1619. 2. Of great moral, 
spiritual, or non-material worth; held in 
high esteem ME. 3. Affecting distinction 
in conduct, manners, language, etc.; 
fastidious; esp. in mod. use (after Fr.), 
affecting fastidious refinement in „ 
workmanship, etc. ; often with an implication 
of over-refinement. late ME. 4. . 
As an intensive: Egregious, out-and-out, 
arrant; in some uses, a mere emotional 
intensive. late ME. 

1. The Generalls pretious Jewel, or his Treasure 
Mendig P. metas: gold, and sive; sometimes 
including platinum, rarely mercury, P. 
; p. GARNET, OPAL, etc.: see those 
Words. b. Are not these p: instructers of youth? 
WESLEY, 2. Justice, which is a treasure far more 
D. than gold JOWETT, P. blood, the blood of Christ 
Shed for man's redemption. So p. body. 3. 
Elaborate embroidery of p. language 1887. 4. 
It’s hard enough to see one's way, a p. sight 
harder than I thought 187. 

B. sb. Precious one, dear 1706, C. adv. 
(qualifying adj. or adv.) a. = Preciously 
1595. b. With intensive force: Extremely, 
very: p. few, few indeed. colloq. 1837. 
Hence Pre:cious-ly adv., - ness. 

Precipice (presipis, sb. 1598. [- Fr. 
précipice or L. precipitium, f. preceps, 
precip- headlong, steep, or precipitare 
PRECIPITATE v. fl. A headlong fall or 
descent, esp. to a great depth 1650. 2, 
A vertical or very steep face of rock, etc.; 
a cliff, crag, or steep mountain side 1632. 
b. fig. A perilous situation 1051. 

2. A Torrent, rowling down a P. DRYDEN. b. 
The precipices which environ beauty 1051. 
Hence Preci; (-ist) ppl. a. having, furnished, 
or formed with precipices, 

Precipitable (prisi-pitib’l), a. 1670. [f. 
PRECIPITATE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being 
precipitated from solution in a liquid, or 
from a state of vapour. Hence Preci:pita- 
bility, capability of being precipitated. 

Precipitancy (prisi-pitinsi). 1619. ft. 
PRECIPITANT a.; see -ANCY.] The quality of 
being precipitant. 1. Headlong speed, 
violent hurry 1646. 2. Great want of 
deliberation; hastiness, rashness; an in- 
stance of this 1619. So Preci-pitance 1667. 

Precipitant (prisipitánt) a. and sb. 
1008. [As adj., E Fr. tprécipitant (xvi), 
pr. pple. of précipiler; see PRECIPITATE v., 


1650 


-ANT; as sb., correl. of PRECIPITATE sb. Cf. Fr. 
précipitant,| A. adj. (Now rare; usu. repl. by 
PRECIPITATE a.) 1. Falling headlong; descend- 
ing vertically or steeply; headlong; falling 
to the bottom as a precipitate or sediment 
1620. 2. Rushing headlong; moving hurriedly 
or very swiftly onwards 1671. 3, Acting or 
taking place with great hurry, rapidity, or 
suddenness; very sudden or unexpected, 
abrupt 1641. 4. Hasty, rash, headstrong 1608. 

1. He..plunging, from his Back the Rider 
hurls P. 1735. 2. t troop so blithe and bold, 
..P. in fear, wou'd wing their flight POPE. 3. 
It was hard. .either to discern the Rise, or apply a 
Remedy to that p. Rebellion 1641. 

B. sb. Chem. A substance that causes preci- 
Sometimes const. of (the sub- 


pitation. 
Hence Pre- 


stance precipitated). 1684. 
ci-pitantly adv. 

Precipitate (prisi-pitét), sb. 1503. [- 
mod. L. precipitatum, subst. use of n. pa. 
pple. of L. precipitare; see PRECIPITATE v.] 
That which is precipitated; the product of 
precipitation. a, Chem. A body precipitated 
from any solution; any substance which, 
by the action of a chemical reagent, or of 
heat, eto., is separated from the liquid in 
which it was previously dissolved, and 
deposited in the solid state 1594. b. Old 
Chem, and Pharm., applied spec. to certain 
preparations of mercury obtained by pre- 
cipitation 1563. c. Physics, eto. Moisture 
condensed from the state of vapour by 
cooling, and deposited in drops, as rain, 
dew, ete, 1832. 

b. P. per se, or red p., mercuric oxide or red oxide 
of mer uon white p., mercurammonium 
chloride, HgH,N,Cl, (fusible white 
mercurammonium chloride, HgsH Ns ible 


while p.). 

Precipitate (prisipit?t), a. 1607. [- L. 
precipitalus, pa. pple. of precipitare; see 
next, -ATE*] 1. Hurled headlong; de- 
scending steeply or directly downwards; 
headlong 1614. tb. Of a place, eto.: Very 
steep, precipitous —1630. 2. Moving or 
moved with excessive haste or speed; 
violently hurried 1654. 3. Performed, 
taking place, acting, or passing with very 
great rapidity; greatly hurried; exceedingly 
sudden or abrupt 1658. 4, a. Of persons, 
their dispositions, etc.: Over-hasty, rash, 
inconsiderate, headstrong 1607. b. Of 
acts, etc.: Done in sudden haste; hurried, 
rash, unconsidered 1618. 

1. On the Shepherd's Fold He [an Eagle] darts 
p: 1703. 2. The general esca] by a p. flight 

IBBON, 3. Their service consisted in p., and 
yer irreverent chattering of certain Prayers 
and Hymns 1703. 4. a. If I could perswade 
these p. young Gentlemen to compose this 
Restlessness of Mind STEELE. b. A p. burning 
of his papers a few days before his death BOSWELL. 
Hence Preci-pitately adr. 

Precipitate (prisi-pite't), r. 1528, [= 
priecipilat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. precipitare 
throw or drive headlong, f. præceps, -cipit- 
headlong, f. præ before + caput head; see 
-ATE?.] I. 1. trans. To throw down headlong; 
to hurl or fling down. (Often refi.) 1575. 
b. fig. To hurl, fling (into some condition, 
or upon an object of attack) 1528. 12. 
intr. (for refl. or pass.) To fall headlong; 
to fall, gravitate —1785. tb. To descend 
steeply, as a river 1703. fc. fig. To ‘plunge’ 
into some condition or act; to fall or come 
suddenly to ruin or destruction —1758. 

1. The garrison had no alternative but to perish 
by the..sword, or to p. themselves into the 
ocean 1774. b. Precipitated from the height of 
prosperity, d the depth of adversity 1662. 2. 


Iv. vi. 50. 
II. 1. trans. To cause to move, pass, act, or 
proceed very rapidly; to hasten, hurry, 
urge on 1558. b. To bring on quickly, 
suddenly, or unexpectedly; to hasten the 
occurrence of 1025. 2. intr. To rush head- 
long; to hurry; to move, act, or proceed 
very quickly 1622. fb. To be precipitate in 
action —1070. 
1. Men are impatient, and for precipitating 
wre 1736. b. They could not p. his departure 


TII. 1. Chem. trans. To deposit, or cause to 
be deposited, in a solid form from solution 
in a liquid, by chemical action; see PRE- 
CIPITATE sb. Also occas. to produce pre- 
cipitation in (the solution); tto deposit 


PRECISE 


from suspension or admixture in a liquid, 
as sediment, etc. 1644. b. Physics, oto. 
To condense (moisture) into drops from a 
state of vapour, and so deposit or cause to 
fall, as dew, rain, etc. 1863. c, transf, 
and fig.; spec. in Spiritualism = MATERIAL: 
IZE 2. 1825. 2. intr. (for refl.) To be deposited 
from solution (or from suspension); to 
bets n. a precipitate 1026. 
» b. The mass of ice cools the sur: 

and thus precipitates its moisture Eu 
The world is mind precipitated EMERSON, 2, 
By what strong water ev metal will p. BACON, 

Precipitation (prisipité!-fn). 2. [= 
Fr. précipitation or I.. pracipitatio, f. 
as prec.; see -ION.] I. The action of pre: 
cipitating from a height; the fact of being 
precipitated; headlong fall or descent 
1607. b. Precipitousness (rare) 1607, 

In perill of p. From off the Rocke Tarpeian SHARS, 

IL 1, Violent onward motion 1624, 2, 
Sudden and hurried action; hurry 1502, 
b. Unduly hurried action; inconsiderate 
haste 1629, 3, Hastening, hurrying; accelera- 
tion 1621. 

2. The lady having seized it, with great p., they 
retired DICKENS. b. We must not act with p, 
ae 3. This. gave p. to his own downfall 

III. 1. Chem. Separation and deposition ofa 
substance in a solid form from solution in a 
liquid, by the action of a chemical reagent, or 
of electricity, heat, c 1012. b. concr. The 
product of this pr a precipitate 1605, 
2. Physics and Meteorol. Condensation and 
deposition of moisture from the state of 
vapour, as by cooling; esp. in the formation 
of dew, rain, snow, etc. b. concr. That which 
is so deposited. 1675. 3. fig.; spec. in Spirit- 
ualism = MATERIALIZATION 1891. 

Precipitator (prisi-pite'tor). 1600. f. 
PRECIPITATE v. + -OR 2.) 1. One who pre- 
cipitates something; a hastener. 2. Chem. 
and Physics, A precipitant 1081. b. An 
apparatus for precipitation; spec. a tank 
for purifying hard water or sewage 1883. 

Precipitin (pristpitin). 1900. [irreg. f. 
PRECIPIT(ATE + IN), Cf. Fr, précipitine.] 
Biol. Chem. A substance that causes pre- 
cipitation from a solution. 

Precipitous (prisipitos), a. 1046. I- Fr. 
trrécipileur = Sp., It., Pg. precipiloso, 
f. L. præcipil-, stem of praceps; see PRE- 
CIPITATE v., -OUs.] I. fl. = PRECIPITATE 
a. 4. 31734. 12, = PRECIPITATE a. 3. —1000. 
3. = PRECIPITATE d. 2. rare. 1774. II. Of the 
nature of a precip: consisting of or 
characterized by precipices. (The usual 
sense.) 1806. 

Salsbury Craig. ie noted chiefly for its steep D. 
front 1806, Hence Preci-pitous-ly adv., -ness 

JPrécis (pré^si. 1700. (Fr. (presi), 8b. 
use of précis; see next.) A concise or abridged 
statement; a summary; an abstract, b. 
altrib., as p.-wriling, etc. 1809. Hence 
Pré-cis v. trans. 

Precise (prisoi:s), a. ^ 
-ise — L. pracisus, pa. pple. of pracidere 10 
short, abridge, f. præ Pre- + cadere out 
1. Strictly expressed; exactly dense 
(of a person) definite and exact in statement 
b. Of the voice or tone: Distinctly uu 
1848. 2. Strict in the observance of r 23 
form, or usage; correct; punotilious, DAI. 
ticular; occas., over-exact, fastidious; e 
practice or aci : strictly observed 1 5 
b. esp. Strict in religious beer 
16-17th o., puritanical 1566. 3. Exami 
neither more nor less than; perfect, tin. 
plete; opp. to approzímale 1571. 4. DUNS 
guished with precision from all oth 
identified, or stated, with exactness; 

* very, the exact 1628. 

. i a Lea Jess strict and Ps n 
take the word 1775. He is very P. abot pride 
and facts 1875. 2. Learned without, dalle 
Exact, yet not p. COWPER. b. Men are Pusey. 1 
precise. who will not connive at sin PUSH t jn. 
A definition. should be P., that e 1887. 
nothing unessential, nothing superfluous seing 
4. The p. moment at which a traveller is 

1860. 2 — Preci-se-ly adv., - ness. préciser 

Precise (prisoi-s), v. 1866. l Fr- Pirana: 
determine exactly, f. précis: see We or 
To make precise; to define prec 
exactly; to particularize. 


1526, [- Fr. précis, 


PRECISIAN 


Precisian (prisisün). 1571. [f. PRECISE 
a,  -IAN.] One who is rigidly precise in the 
observance of rules or forms. b. spec. 
One who is precise in religious observances; 
in the 16-17th c. synonymous with Puritan. 

A man may dwell upon words till he becomes. . 
a mere p. i» speech 1834. b. A profane person 
calls a man of piety a p. 1725. Hence Preci'sian- 
ism, the practice of a p.; orig. applied to Purit- 
anism. 

Precision (prisi-3on). 1640. - Fr. précision 
or L. pre f. pa. ppl. stem of precidere; 
see PRECISE d., -ION.] 1. The fact, condition, 
or quality of being precise; exactness, 
definiteness; distinctness, accuracy 1740. 
12. The cutting off of one thing from another; 
esp. the mental separation of a fact or 
idea; abstraction, (App. used for prescission.) 
1710. 

1. The p. of statement, which. distinguishes 
science from common information HUXLEY. 
Hence Prect:sionist (also erron. (after precisian) 
-anist) one who makes a profession or practice 
of precision in observance or expression; a 
purist. 

Precisive (prisai-siv), a. rare. 1079. (f. 
PRECISION, after incision/incisive; see -IVE.] 
1. That cuts off, separates, or defines one 
(person or thing) from another or others, 
as in p. abstraction. (app. for prescissive). 
2. Characterized by precision 1807. 

Preclude (priklid) v. 1618. [= L. 
precludere, f. præ PRE- A. II. e. + claudere 
Shut.] 1. (rans. =  FOREOLOSE 2, 5, 1029. 
2. To close the door against, shut out; to 
exclude, prevent; to render impracticable 
by anticipatory action 1618. 3. = FORE- 
1736. 

1. Every intellect was precluded by Prejudice 
JOHNSON, 2. They hesitated till death pre- 
cluded the decision JOHNSON. 3. Employed in 
staff offices which p. them from the formance 
of regimental duties 1800. Hence Preclu'sion 
(now rare), the action of precluding; prevention 
by previous action. Preclu-sive a. that tends to 
BE shutting out beforehand; preventive (of). 
reclu:sively adh. 

Precoce (prikó"s), a. (sb.) rare. 1664. 
[= Fr. précoce — L. precoz, præcoc-; see 
next] 1. Of plants: Early flowering. 2. 
= Precocious 2, 1689. B. sb. An early 
plant; spec, = p. tulip 1699. 

Precocious (prik6"-fas), a. 1050. (t. L. 
precor, preecoc-, f. praecoquere boil betore- 
hand, ripon fully, f. pre PRE- A. I. 1 + 
coquere cook; see. -tous.] 1. Of a plant: 
Flowering or fruiting early; spec. having 
blossoms before the leaves; also said of 
the blossoms or fruit. 2. fig. Of persons: 
Prematurely developed in some faculty or 
proclivity 1078. b. Of, pertaining to, or 
indicating precocity 1672. €. Of things: 
Of early development 1838. 
., Some expressions in Scripture concerning p. 
Figgs SIR T. BROWNE. 2. 8 
p. in love matters 1868. b. Untimely 1 

ence 


1. Of plants: 
2. Early 
1640. 


of being precocious. 
y flowering or ripeness 1656. 
maturity, premature development 

b. transf. A precocious child 1882. 

2. Their productions..bear the marks of p. 
and premature decay HAZLITT, 

Precognition (prikognifon). 1611. [= 
late L. prwcognitio (Boethius) f. pre 
PRE- A. I. 2; seo COGNITION. Cf. Fr. tpré- 
cognition.| 1. Antecedent cognition or 
knowledge; foreknowledge. 2. Scots Law. 
The preliminary examination of witnesses 
likely to know about the facts of a case, 
in order to obtain, with a view to trial, a 
general knowledge of the available evidence; 
HALLE taken from such a witness 
Precognosce (prikogno's), v. 1753. t. 
PRE- A. I. 1 + COGNOSCE.] Sc. Law. trans. 
To make a preliminary examination of 
(witnesses); cf. prec. 2. 

Preconceive (prikünsi-v), v. 1580. [PRE- 
A. I. I.] trans. To conceive or imagine 
beforehand; to anticipate in thought. 
Hence Preconcei-ved ppl. a. 
Preconception (prikónse-pfon). 1625. f. 
PRE- A. I. 2 + CoNcEPTION.] The action of 
preconceiving; usu. (with a and pL) a 


1651 


conception or opinion entertained prior to 
actual knowledge; a prepossession; an 
anticipation. 

Preconcert, v. 1748. [t. PRE- A. I. 1 + 
CoNcERT v.] trans. To concert or arrange 
beforehand. Hence Preconce-rted ppl. d.; 
-ly adv., -ness. 

Preconization (prikónoizé^[on). 1644. [- 
med. L. preconizatio, f. preconizat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of preconizare; see next, -ION. Cf. 
(O)Fr. préconisation,] 1. Public proclama- 
tion. 2. spec. in E. C. Ch. The public confirma- 
tion of an appointment (as that of a bishop) 
by the Pope 1092. 

Preconize (pri-kónoiz) v. Also prz-. 
late ME. [- med.L. preconizare, f. L. 
‘reco, precon- publie crier, herald; see 
CE. Cf. (O)Fr. préconiser.) 1. trans. To 
proclaim publicly; to commend or extol 
publicly, to cry up. b. To summon by 
name 1863, 2, spec. in R. C. Ch. Of the 
Pope: To approve publicly the appoint- 
ment of (a bishop) 1692. 

Pre:-conque'stal, -conque'stual, a. 1878. 
[PnE- B. I. I. Existing in, or belonging to, 
times preceding the (Norman) Conquest. 
Now Pre-Co-nquest. 

Preconscious (priko:nfos) a. 1870. [PRE- 
B. I. 1.] Antecedent to consciousness, or to 
conscious action of some specified kind. 

Preconsider (prikensi-doa), v. 1647. [PRE- 
A. I. I.] trans. To consider beforehand or 
previously. So Pre:considera-tion 1598. 

Pre-contract (prike-ntrekt), sb. 1483. 
[PRE- A. I. 2.] A pre-existing contract; a 
contract or agreement previously entered 
into: a. of- marriage; b. gen. 1610. 

a. He is your husband on a p. SHAKS. 

Pre-contract (prikóntrm-kt), v. 1579. 
[PRE- A. I. I.] trans. a, To affiance or be- 
troth beforehand. b. To establish (an 
agreement, etc. by contract in advance. 
€. To acquire (habits, etc.) beforehand. 

a. Nor could a contract with Percy have in- 
validated her marriage with the king..Percy 
having been pre-contracted to another person 
FROUDE. 

Preco:racoid, a. and sb. 1870. [PRE- B. 
IL] A. adj. Situated anterior to the cora- 
coid 1872. B. sb. A precoracoid bone or 
cartilage. 

Precordial, præ- (prik@-adiiil), a. 1502. 
[f. PRAECORDIA + -AL'.] Situated in front 
of or about the heart; of or pertaining to the 
PRJECORDIA. 

Precuneus, præ- (prikiü-niDs). 1890. 
lf. L. pre PRE- B. II. + cuneus wedge.) 
Anat. The quadrate lobule of the brain, 
situated immediately in front of the cuneate. 

Precursive (prikdusiv), a. 1814. lt. 
PRECURS(OR + -IVE.] = PREOURSORY. 

Precursor (priko'uso1). 1504. [- L. 
precursor, f. precurs-, pa, ppl. stem of 
precurrere, f. pre PRE- + currere run; 
see -OR 2.] 1. One who or that which runs 
or goes before; a forerunner; esp. a harbinger; 
spec. applied to John the Baptist. 2. One 
who precedes in some course or office 
1792. 

1. Shame, the p. of saving penitence 1856. 2. 


Cowper..by his genuine love of nature was a p. 
of Werd 1879. Hence Precu-rsorship, 


the office or function of a p.; prior occurrence. 
Precursory (prikd-usori), a. (sb.) 1599. 
[- L. precursorius; see prec.,  -ORY*.] 
Having the character of a precursor; 
preceding, esp. as the harbinger or presage 
of something to follow; preliminary, intro- 


duetory. b. as sb. A precursory fact, 
condition or symptom; an antecedent 
1660. 


Another symptom which is sometimes p. of 
exophthalmic goitre 1899. 

Predacious (pridé^fos) a. 1718. [f. L. 
preda booty, plunder + -ACIOUS, after 
herbacious (f. L. herbaceus, f. herba)] 1. 
Of animals: Naturally preying upon other 
animals; predatory, raptorial. Also of 
cells and organisms. 2. Of or pertaining to 
predatory animals 1822. Hence Preda: city. 

Predate (pridét) v. 1804. f. PRE- 
A. I. 1 + DATE v.] 1. trans. To date before 
the actual time; to antedate. 2. To precede 
in date 1889. 

Predatory (pre:dütori) a. 


1589. [- L. 


PREDESTINATE 


predatorius, f. predator, f. predari plunder, 
spoil; see -oRY*.] 1. Of, pertaining to, 
characterized by, or consisting in plunder- 
ing, pillaging, or robbery. 2. Addicted to, or 
living by, plunder; plundering, marauding, 
thieving 1781. 13. Destructive, wasteful, 
deleterious —1711. 4. Of an animal: That 
preys upon other animals; carnivorous. 

Also, of its organs of capture. 1668. 

1. Predatory excursions by sea and land GIBBON. 
2. A p. and formidable race, the Mahrattas 
WELLINGTON. 3. Exercise..maketh the Spirits 
more hot and p. BACON. Hence Pre'datorily 
adv, Pre:datoriness. 

Predecease (pridisis), v. 1593. lx. 
PRE- A. I, 1 + DECEASE v. Cf. Fr. pré- 
décéder (XVI).] trans. To die before (some 
person, or, rarely, some event). So Pre- 
decea:se sb. the death of one person be- 
fore another 1765. 

Predecessor (pri-disesoa, pridiseso1). ME. 
[= (O) Fr. prédécesseur — late L. praedecessor, 
f. L. præ PRE- A. I + decessor retiring officer, 
f. decedere depart.] 1. One who has pre- 
ceded another in any office or position. b. 
A thing to which another has succeeded 
1742. 2. An ancestor, a forefather (now 
rare). late ME. 

1. Eadmer's immediate p. in the see of St. 
Andrews was Turgot 1861. b. To-day is Yester- 
day return'd;..Let it not share its predecessor's 
fate 1742. 

Predefine (pridifoizm), v. 1542, [PRE- A. 
I. 1] trans. To define, limit, appoint, or 
settle previously; to predetermine. So 
Prede-finite a. predetermined. Predefini-- 
tion, predetermination. 

Predella (pridelá). 1848. (- It. predella 
kneeling-stool.] 1. The step or platform 
upon which an altar is placed, an altar- 
step, foot-pace; also, a painting or sculpture 
upon the vertical face of this 1853. 2. = 
GRADINO 1848. b. attrib., as p. panel, picture 
1884, 

Predesignate (pride-zignét, -de's-), a. 
1837. (t. Pre- A. I. 1 + DESIGNATE ppl. d.] 
à. Designated or specified beforehand. b. 
Logic. Of a proposition or term: Having a 
sign of quantity prefixed. 

Predesignation (pridezigné'fon, -des-). 
1041. [PRE- A. I. 2; see -ATION.] 1, Previous 
designation, appointment, or speciflcation. 
2. Logic. A sign of quantity prefixed to a 
term or preposition 1840. 

Predestinarian  (pridestiné"rin, pri-), 
sb. and a. 1638. [f. PREDESTINATION or 
PREDESTINY + -ARIAN.] A. sb. One who 
believes or maintains the theological 
doctrine of predestination; a fatalist 1667. 
B. adj. Of, pertaining to, concerning, or 
relating to predestination; holding or 
maintaining the doctrine of predestination, 

b. Every Fatalist or P. scheme destroys merit J. 
MARTINEAU. Hence Predestina-rianism, the 
doctrine of predestinarians. 

Predestinate (pride-stinét), ppl. a. and 
sb. late ME. [- eccl. L. predestinatus, pa. 
pple. of predestinare; see next, -ATE* and '.] 
A. ppl. a. (as adj. or pple.) 1. Theol. Fore- 
ordained by the eternal purpose of God to 
eternal life, or to any specified fate or lot. 
Also of things: Foreordained by divine 
decree, Const. to, or inf. with fo, 2. In more 
general sense: Destined beforehand; fated 
1500. 

1. Can the p. be lost, or the reprobate saved? 
1833. 2. So some Gentleman or other shall 
scape a p. scratcht face SHAKS. 

. sb. T'heol. A person predestinated to 
eternal life; one of the elect 1529. 

Predestinate  (pridestine't), v. 1450. 
[- predestinat-, pa. ppl. stem of eccl. L. 
priedestinare appoint beforehand (in Chris- 
tian use from I, rendering Gr. mpoop(tew 
in Romans 8:29, 30) f. pre PRE- A. I. 1 + 
destinare make fast or firm, establish; see 
DESTINE.] 1. Theol. Of God: To foreordain: 
a. to eternal life; b. to any fate or lot; 
to foreordain everything that comes to 
pass. 2, To destine (as by fate); to fix 
beforehand by human (or animal) deter- 
mination 1593. 

1. a. He that is predestynate is written in the 
boke of lyfe 1530. b. These. taucht that certain 
were by God’s foreknowledge so predestinated 
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to death that neither Christ's passion nor bap- 
tism. could help them 1887. 

Predestination (pridestiné'-fon, pri-). ME. 
U- eccl. L. predestinatio (Augustine, Boeth- 
ius), f. predestinare; see prec. -ION. Cf. 
(O)Fr. prédestination.] 1. Theol., etc. The 
action by which God is held to have im- 
mutably determined all (or some particular) 
events by an eternal decree or purpose. a. 
The action of God in foreordaining certain 
of mankind through grace to salvation or 
eternallife ( — election, and opp. to repro- 
bation). b. The action of God in foreordain- 
ing whatever comes to pass; esp. the lot 
and fate of all men. late ME. 2. gen. Previ- 
ous determination or appointment; fate, 
destiny 1631. 

1. a. The most blessed and comfortable doctrine 
of P. 1579. b. P. is as well to the reprobate, as 
to the Elect. Election pertaineth only to them 
that be saved. P., in that it respecteth the 
Reprobate, is called Reprobation: in that it 
respecteth the saved, is called Election. 1563. 
2. A kind of moral p., or over-ruling principle 
which cannot be resisted JOHNSON. 

Predestine (pride'stin) v. late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. prédestiner or eccl. L. predestinare; 
see prec.] trans. To destine beforehand; 
to ordain or decree previously. (Usu. pass.) 

Predetermination  (pri:ditóaminé' fon). 
1646. l- med. L. predeterminatio (XIV), f. 
late and med. (eccl) L. predeterminare; 
see next, -ATION. In some uses f. PRE- 
A. I. 2 + DETERMINATION.] The action of 
predetermining; the fact or condition of 
being predetermined; previous determina- 
tion. 

The Calvinists are fierce in the matters of 
absolute P. JER. TAYLOR. Hear me, then, I 
beg of you, with no pre-determination to dis- 
regard me MISS BURNEY. 

Predetermine (priditó'umin), v. 1625. 
[= late and med. (eccl.) L. przedeterminare, f. 
pre PRE- A. I. 1 + L. determinare DETER- 
MINE. Cf. Fr. prédéterminer (xv1).] To deter- 
mine beforehand. 1. (rans. To fix before- 
hand; to decree beforehand, to predestine. 
Also with obj. cl. or inf. 2. To direct or impel 
beforehand (to something) 1667. 3. intr. To 
determine beforehand or previously (to do 
something) 1823. 

1. Every man's end being predetermined, and 
unalterably..decreed DE FOE. 3. He had almost 

redetermined to assent to his brother's prayer 

|YTTON. Hence Predete:rminable a. rare, 

determinable beforehand. Predete-rminate a. 
determined beforehand. 

Predial (pri-diàl) a. (sb.) Also prædial. 
1404. [- med.L. predialis, f. L. predium 
farm, estate; see -AL'.] 1. Consisting of or 
pertaining to land or farms; 'real', landed; 
rural; agrarian 1529. 2. Arising from the 
occupation of farms or lands: agrarian 
1641. 3. Attached to farms or to the land; 
owing service as tenanting land 1754. B. 
sb. [adj. used ellipt.] tA predial tithe; a 
predialslave 1531. 

2. The b or rural disorders of Ireland 1833. P. 
tithe: tithe derived from the produce of the soil, 
3. P. serf, slave, labour, servitude, villeinage, etc. 

Predicable (pre-dikib’l), a. and sb. 
[- med. L. predicabilis that may be affirmed, 
predicable, also as n. sb. predicabile (in cl. L. 
= praiseworthy), f. L. praedicare; see 
PREDICATE v., -ABLE. Cf. Fr. prédicable 
adj. and sb. (XVI.] A. adj. That may be 
predicated or afflrmed; capable of being 
Ew ano, i 

le of whom great good is p. CARLYLE. 

Hente Predicabidity. E: 

B. sb. gen. That which may be predicated 
1785. b. spec. in Aristotelian Logic (in pl., tr. 
Gr. xarzyopxá): The classes or kinds of 
predicates viewed relatively to their sub- 
jects, to one or other of which classes every 
predicated thing may be referred; second 
intentions of predicates in relation to sub- 
jects 1551. 


genus ( 
(pos), property (iov), accident (evuBeBnkós ).. 
'Five Predicables', genus, species, difference, 
property, accident, are due to Porphyry and the 
Schoolmen, who substituted species for definition. 
Predicament (pridikámént) late ME. 
[- late L. predicamentum (Augustine, 
Isidore; tr. Gr. xarnyopla CATEGORY, of Aris- 
totle) f. L. praedicare; see PREDICATE v., 


1652 
-MENT. Cf. (O)Fr. prédicament.] 1. That 
which is predicated or asserted; spec. 


in Logic. (in pl.) the ten categories formed 
by Aristotle; see CATEGORY 1. 2. A class 
about which a statement is made 1548. 
3. State of being; condition, situation, 
position; esp. an unpleasant, trying, or 
dangerous situation 1586. 

3. His deep sense of. . the cruel p. to which he was 
5 Scorr. Hence Predicame'ntal a.; 
- v. 

Predicant (pre-dikánt), a. and sb. 1590. 
L. predicans, -ant-, pr. pple. of predicare, 
in eccl. L., preach; see PREDICATE v., -ANT. 
As sb. (now only in Du. form PREDIKANT) 
— Fr. prédicant.] A. adj. Given to or charac- 
terized by preaching; applied esp. to the 
Dominicans or Black Friars 1629. B. sb. 
A preacher; spec. a member of a predicant 
religious order. Now rare or Obs. 1590. 
b. — PREDIKANT. 

"These stipendiary, roving predicants 1590. 
Predicate (pre-dik?t), sb. 1532. [- late L. 
predicalum ‘quod dicitur de subjecto" 
(Boethius), tr. Gr. xarnyopeduevov, n. pa. pple. 
of L. predicare proclaim, declare (cf. 
PREACH), in med.L. predicate, f. pre PRE- + 
dicare make known, rel. to dicere say; see 
-ATE'. Cf. (O)Fr. prédicat.] 1. Logic. That 
which is predicated or said of the subject 
in a proposition; the second term of a 
proposition, which is affirmed or denied 
of the first term by means of the copula. 
(At first used in L. form, predicatum.) 
2. Gram. The statement made about a 
subject, including the logical copula (which 
in a verb is expressed by the personal 
suffix) 1638. b. An appellation that asserts 
something 1882. c, A quality, an attribute 
1872. 

1. Existence is its own p. [i.e. The word is when 
it means ezists is a p. as well as a copula] COLE- 
RIDGE. 2. Thus in the sentence ‘Time flies’, time 
is called the subject, and flies the p...In using 
the word predicate, we mean the p. and copula 
combined. 1858. 

Predicate (predike't), v. 1552. [- predi- 
cat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. praedicare; see prec., 
-ATE*.] 1. (rans. To proclaim, declare; to 
affirm, assert; also, to preach; to preach 
up, extol (rare or obs.) b. intr. or absol. 
To assert, affirm; to make a statement 
1827. 2. spec. trans. 'To assert or affirm as a 
quality, property, orattribute (of something) 
1614. b. Logic. To state or assert (some- 
thing) about the subject of a proposition 
1570. 3. To affirm (a statement or the like) 
on some given grounds; hence, ‘to found a 
proposition, argument, etc. om some basis 
or data’ (Bartlett); and transf. to found 
or base (anything) on or upon stated facts 
or conditions. U.S. 1706. %4. erron. = 
PREDICT v. 1623. 

1. b. To think is mentally to p. 1866. 2. b. The 
famous. . Dictum de omni et nullo, that whatever 
is predicated. universally of any Class. may be 
also predicated of any part of that Class 1864. 3. 
This..is predicated upon my confidence in 
his ability 1839. 

Predication (prediké':fon). ME. [-(O)Fr. 
prédication or L. predicatio proclamation, 
praising (in eccl. L. preaching, in med.L. 
also predication), f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
1. The action of publicly or loudly pro- 
claiming; preaching; an instance of this; 
à sermoh, discourse. Obs. or arch. 2. The 
action of predicating or asserting, or an 
instance of this; assertion, affirmation 
1579. b. spec. in Logic: The assertion of 
something of or about a subject 1638. 
Predicative (pridi-kütiv), a. 1846. [- L. 
predicativus, f. as PREDICATE v.; see -IVE.] 
Having the quality of predicating, affirming, 
or asserting. Hence Predi-catively adv. 
Predicator (predike'to). Now rare. 
1483. [- OFr. predicatour (mod. prédicateur) 
or L. praedicator proclaimer, in eccl. L. 
preacher; f. as prec.; see -OR 2.] One who 
or that which predicates; spec. a preacher, a 
preaching friar. So Predicatory (pre- 
dikétari, -ke':tori) a. 

Predict (pridi-kt), v. 1546. [f. pa. ppl. 
stem of L. prædicere, f. pre PRE- A. I. 1 + 
dicere say.] t1. trans. To mention pre- 
viously —1599. 2. To foretell, prophesy, an- 
nounce beforehand (an event, etc.) 1623. 3. 
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intr. To utter prediction; to prophesy 
1652. 

2. How often an observer can p. a man’ i 
1884. 3. No one can p. as to the length ar por 
life Mrs. CARLYLE. Hence Predi-ctable q, 
Predictability. Predictive a, having the 
quality of predicting; -ly adv.; ness. Predi-c. 
tor, -er, one who or that which predicts, 
Predi-ctory a. of or pertaining to a predictor: 
predictive. 1 

Prediction (pridikfon) sb. 1501. [- 
L. predictio premising, prediction, f. as 
prec.; see -ION. Cf. Fr. prediction (xv1).] 
The action of predicting; also, an instance of 
this, a prophecy. 

Dreames, and Predictions of Astrologie BACON, 

Predigest (prididge-st, -doi-), v. 1663. 
[f. PRE- A. I. 1 + DIGEST v.] trans. To 
digest beforehand; spec. to treat (food), 
before its introduction into the body, by a 
process similar to digestion. 

Predigestion (prididse:styor an, -doi-). 
1007. (f. PRE- A. I. 2 + DIGESTION.] fl. 
Over-hasty digestion —1698. 2. Digestion by 
artificial means before introduction into 
the stomach 1890. 

Predikant (predika-nt). Also predicant. 


1849. [Du.; see PREDICANT.] A minister of 
the Duteh Protestant Church, esp. in S. 
Africa. 

Predilection (pridile-kfon). 1742. (- Fr, 
prédilection — med. L. *predilectio, on, 
f. prediligere preter, f. pre PRE- + L. 


diligere; see -ION.] A mental preference or 
partiality; a favourable predisposition or 
prepossession. 

Robert had never testifled much p. for violent 
exertion SCOTT. 

Predisponent (pridispó"nént), a. and sb. 
1049. [t. PRE- A. I. 1, 2 + DISPONENT.] A. 
adj. Predisposing. Now rare. B. sb. A 
predisposing influence or cause 1771. 

Predispose (pridispó"z), v. 1046. [PRE- 
A. I. 1.) 1. trans. To dispose (a person, eto.) 
beforehand; to render subject or liable fo 
something; to incline or adapt previously. 
Also absol. 2. To dispose of before 1666, 

1. The majority of his Judges. . came predisposed 
to condemn him 1371. So  Predispo'sal, 
previous disposal, Predispo:sed ppl. a. disposed 
or inclined beforehand; previously or already 


liable or subject. 
Predisposition (pri:dispdzi-fon). 1622. 
1. The condition of being 


[PRE- A. I. 2.] 

predisposed or inclined beforehand (to 
or fo do something); a previous inclination 
or favourable state of mind 1626. 2. spec. 
A physical condition which renders its 
possessor liable to the attack of certain 
diseases 1622. * 

IM p. to heresy MACAULAY. 2. P. to Small-pox 

Predominance (prido:minüns) 1602. [- 
Fr. prédominance or AL. predominantia 
(xm); see next, -ANCE.] The fact or position 
of being predominant: a. Astrol. Ascen- 
dancy, superior influence 1695. b. gen. 
Prevailing or superior influence; prevalence, 
preponderance 1602. 

b. The early p. of intellectual vigour BOSWELL. 
So Predo:minancy, the quality or fact of 
being predominant. 

Predominant (pride minänt), a. and sb. 
1576. [- (O)Fr. prédominant or med.L. 


*predominant-, pr. ppl. stem of *predomin- 
ri -ANT.] A. adj. 


ari; see PREDOMINATE v., 
Having ascendancy, power, influence, OT 
ascendant, 


authority over others; superior, 
prevalent. b. More vaguely: More à 
more frequent; prevailing 1601. 
Superior in position 1797. 
The putes effect of a p. passion JOHNSON. 
Fa ent s apple, (after Lore tuts of he 
ni amon je several ci 
United. Kingdom. b. The p. winds HUXLEY. 
c. Made the roofs boldly p. 1807. 5 
B. sb. That which predominates; à DT 4 
dominating person, influence, power, 05 
authority; a predominating quality, mb 
feature 1589. Hence Predo-minantly ad". 
Predo-minate, a. mistaken form for 10 
Predominate (pridomine't) v. i 
= predominat-, pa. ppl. stem of me ue 
*predominari; see PRE- A. III. Ben TTA 
Cf. Fr. prédominer (XVI).] 11. intr. Astrol. 19 
have ascendancy, to exert controlling rt 
fluence —1633. 2. gen. a. To have or exe! 


bundant; 
c. fig. 
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controlling power, to lord it over; to be 
superior 1618. b. To be the stronger, main, 
or leading element; to preponderate 1594. 
c. To tower over 1814. 3. (rans. To dominate 
over, control. Now rare. 1607. 

1. Merry W. II. ii. 294. 2. a. The women in those 
parts never p. 1638. b. The desires that p. in our 
hearts JOHNSON. 3. Timon Iv. iii. 142. So Pre- 
domina: tion, the action, fact, or condition of 
predominating; predominance; ascendancy 1586. 

Predoom (pridü-m), v. 1618. [PRE- A. 
I. 1.] trans. a, To pronounce the doom of 
beforehand. b. To foreordain (some doom) 
to. 

Pre-election (pri,tle-kfon), sb. Also prze-. 
1589. [PRE- A. I. I.] fl. Selection, prefer- 
ence -1029, 2. Previous choice; an antici- 
patory election 1611. 

Pre-election  (prile-kfon), adj. phr. 
1893. [f. PRE- B. I. 1 + ELECTION.] Occur- 
ring or given before a parliamentary (or 
other) election, 

Pre-eminence (pri,e-minéns). Also 
tpreh- (h inserted to avoid hiatus). ME. 
[+ late L. praeminentia, f. L. preeminens, 
-ent-; see next, -ENOE. Cf. (O) Fr. prééminence 
(xrv).] Surpassing eminence, 1. Higher 
rank or distinction; precedence; superiority. 
2. Superiority in any quality; the possession 
or existence of a quality or attribute in a 
pre-eminent degree. late ME. 3. With a and 
pl. An individual case or instance of pre- 
eminence. Now rare. ME. 

1. They allowed p. to their Magistrates rather 
than Supremacy 1647. 2. Shakspere’s p. consists 
chiefly in this, that he did supremely well 
what all were doing 1883. 3. The office, the powers 
and preheminences annexed to it, differ very 
widely BURKE. So Pre-e-minency (now rare). 

Pre-eminent (prije-minént), a. Also 
Tpreh-. late ME. [(- praeminent-, pr. ppl. 
stem of L. preeminére project forwards, 
rise above, excel, f. pre PRE- A. III. Cf. 
Fr. prééminent (XV).] Eminent before or 
above others; excelling others; distin- 
guished beyond others. 

Mua, P. L. vin. 279. Hence Pre-e-minently 


adv. 

Pre-empt (prie-mrt), v. Chiefly U.S. 
1857. [Back-formation from next.] rans. 
To obtain by pre-emption; hence (U.S.), 
to oceupy (public land) so as to establish a 
pre-emptive title. Also absol. b. fig. To 
appropriate beforehand, pre-engage. Also 
intr. 1872. c. Bridge. To make a pre-emptive 
bid 1914, So Pre-e'mptive a. relating or 
belonging to, or of the nature of pre-emption. 
Pre-e:mptor (U.S.), one who acquires land 
by pre-emption. 

Pre-emptive bid (Bridge): a bid intended to be 
high enough to prevent further bidding. 

Pre-emption (prije-m*fon). 1602. [= 
med. L. preemptio, f. preempt-, pa. ppl. stem 
of premere, f. præ PRE- A. I. 2 + emere buy; 
See -ION.] Purchase by one person or 
corporation before an opportunity is 
offered to others; also, the right to make such 
purchase; spec. 

2. Formerly in England, the prerogative of the 
sovereign of buying household provisions in 
3 to other persons, and at special rates. 

- In U.S., Australia, etc., the purchase, or 
right of purchase, in preference and at a nominal 
price, of public land by an actual occupant, on 
condition of his improving it. 

Preen (prin), sb. Now Se. and n. dial. 
0E. préon, corresp. to MLG. préme, (Du. 
priem(e bodkin, dagger, MHG. pfrieme 
(G. pfriem) awl, ON. prjónn pin, peg.) 
a. A pin, a brooch. b. As type of a thing of 
small value 1470. 

Preen (prin) v. Now Sc. and m. dial. 
ME. f. prec. sb.; cf. Du. priemen stab, 
Pierce, MLG. pritnen, prunen, LG. prünen, 
prienen stitch together roughly.] I. trans. 
To sew; to stitch up —1513. t2. To pierce; to 
transfix —1460. 3. To fasten with a pin; to 
pin 1572. 

Preen (prin), v.: [Late ME. preyne, 
prayne, varying with proyne (see PRUNE 
v. ), of which it may be an alt. by assim. 
to PREEN sb., with ref. to the boring or 
pricking action of the bird’s beak.] 1. trans. 
Of a bird: To trim (the feathers) with the 
beak 1486. 2. refl. Of a person: To trim 
oneself up; to smooth and adorn oneself. 
Also, to pride oneself. late ME. 
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Pre-engage (pri:éngé!-d5), v. 1646. [PRE- 
A. I. I.] 1. trans. To bind in advance by a 
pledge or promise; to put under obligation 
beforehand 1649. b. spec. To betroth 
beforehand. Usu. pass. or refi. 1073. c. 
intr. To guarantee or engage beforehand. 
(With inf. or subord. cl.) 1654. 2. trans. 
a. To win over beforehand, to prepossess 
1646. b. To bespeak for oneself beforehand 
1683. 3. To preoccupy. Now rare. 1650. 

1. She pressed me to stay dinner, but..I 
informed her that I was pre-engaged 1785. 2. 
To preingage his Vote 1712. 

Pre-engagement (pri:éngé!-dsmént). 
1647. [PRE- A, I. 2; or f. prec. vb. + -MENT.] 
1. The act of pre-engaging, or fact of being 
already engaged. 2. An engagement 
previously given or made 1647. b. spec. 
A prior marriage engagement 1684, 

1. Two chairs had been tilted up in token of 
pre-éngagement 1896, 

Pre-establish  (prüéste-blif, v. 1643. 
[PRE- A. I. I.] trans. To establish before- 
hand. 

Pre-established harmony (after Fr. Aarmonie 
préétablie Leibnitz): see HARMONY 1. 

Pre-exilian (priégziliàn, -éks-), a. 1863. 
f. PRE- B. I. 1 + L. exilium EXILE sb. 
+ -IAN.] Before exile; spec. of or belonging 
to the period of Jewish history before the 
Babylonian exile. So Pre-exilic, Pre- 
exile adjs. 

Pre- exist (prüégzist) v. 1599. [- Fr. 
préezister (xy) - late and med. L. preezistere; 
in later use f. PRE- A. I. 1 + Exist.) 1, infr. 
To exist before. b. To exist before the pres- 
ent life 1647. c. To exist ideally, before 
material embodiment 1775. 2. trans. To 
exist before (something) 1778. 

Pre-exi:stence. 1652. [- Fr. préexistence 
or late and med. L. preeezistentia (XIV); in later 
use f. PRE- A. I. 2 -- EXISTENCE.] Previous 
existence; esp. of the soul before its union 
with the body. 

Pre-existent (priéégzistént) a. 1624. 
[- Fr. préewistent (XY) or late and med.L. 
preecxistens, ent-; in mod. use f. PRE- A. I. 
2 + EXISTENT.) Existing beforehand, or 
before some person, thing, or event. 

Preface (pre fes), sb. late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
préface — med.L. prefatia, for L. prefatio, 
f. prefari, -fat-, f. pre PRE- + fari speak.] 
I. In theliturgies of Christian Churches: The 
introduction or prelude to the central 
part of the Eucharistic service (the conse- 
cration, ete.) concluding with the Sanctus. 
Proper P., a variation of the Common P., to be 
used at certain seasons, including a special part 
proper to the particular occasion. 

II. 1. The introduction to a literary work, 
usu, explaining its subject, purpose, scope, 
and method. late ME. 2. The introductory 
part of a speech; an introduction 1530, 
3. fig. Something preliminary or intro- 
ductory 1594. 

1. I have run into a p., while I professed to write 
a dedication FIELDING. 2. This superficiall 
tale, Is but a p. of her worthy praise SHAKS. 

Preface (pre- fes), v. 1616. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. intr. To make introductory remarks 
1619. 2. trans. To write or say (something) 
as a preface; to state beforehand. Now 
rare or Obs. 1628. 13. fig. To introduce, 
precede, herald —1807. 4. To furnish (a 
book, etc. with a preface; to commence 
(a writing or speech) with a preface or 
introduction 1691. 5. fig. To place in front 
of; to face (with something) 1658. 6. To come 
before as an introduction 1843. 

1. I will p. no longer, but proceed WALTON. 
4. I must p. this letter with an honest declaration 
Swirt. 5. Not prefacing old Rags with Plush 
1658. 6. A depressing..passage has prefaced 
every new page I have turned in life C. BRONTÉ. 
Hence Pre-facer, one who makes or writes a p. 

Prefatorial (prefáto?riàl) a. 1799. f. as 
next + -AL'.] Of or pertaining to a prefacer 
or a preface; prefatory. Hence Prefato-ri- 
ally adv. 

Prefatory (pre-fiteri), a. 1071. |f. L. 
prefatio preface + -ory*.] Of the nature 
of a preface; introductory, preliminary. 
The P. Note which precedes the volume 1860. 
Hence Pre-fatorily adv. 

Prefect, prefect (pri-fekt). ME. - OFr. 
prefect, mod. préfet, — L. prefectus subst. 


PREFERENCE 


use of pa. pple. of preficere set over, f. 
pre PRE- A. III + facere make, constitute.] 
1, A person appointed to a position of com- 
mand. Applied asa title to various officers in 
ancient or modern times. a. Repr. L. prafec- 
tus, In ancient Rome and the Roman empire, 
the title of various officers civil and military, 
e.g. the prefect or chief magistrate of the 
city, prefectus urbi, the civil governor of a 
province, a colony, or provincial city, 
the commander of the pretorian troops, 
prefectus pretorio, etc. ME. b. esp. (repr. 
Fr. préfel.) The chief administrative officer 
of a department of France. P. of Police, 
the head of the police administration in 
Paris and the department of the Seine. 
1827. 2. transf. In some English Schools, 
one of the body of senior pupils to whom 
authority is delegated for the maintenance 
of order and discipline 1629. So Prefe-ctoral, 
Prefecto-rial adjs. of or pertaining to a p. 
or prefects; esp. in the English Public 
School system. Pre-fectship = next 1. 

Prefecture (pri-fektitia), 1577. - (O)Fr. 
préfecture or L. prefectura, f. prafecius; see 
prec., -URE.] 1. The office or position of 
prefect, ancient or modern; the period 
during which such office is held 1608. 2. 
A distriet under the government of a 
prefect 1577. b. = Chinese fu, an adminis- 
trative district of a province; also a corres- 
ponding district in Japan 1885. 3. The 
official residence of a prefect or French 
préfel 1848. Hence Prefe-ctural a. So 
Prefe-ctureship 1559. 

Prefer (prifó), v. late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
préférer — L, proferre, f. pre PRE- A. TII 
+ ferre bear.) I. I. trans. To put forward, 
in status, rank, or fortune; to promote (to 
a position or office). b. transf. To promote 
(in various uses) 1533. 12. To forward, 
advance, promote (a result); to assist in 
bringing about —1647. 

1. Happy..that he never preferred a Man who 
has not proved remarkably serviceable to his 
Country STEELE. b. All Grasiers preferre their 
Cattell from meaner Pastures to better BACON. 
2. Thus fingring money to preferre the case 1600. 

IL I. trans. To put or set in front or 
before —1575. 2. To put (something) before 
any one for acceptance; to hold out, offer; 
to introduce or recommend. Obs. or arci 
1573. 3. To lay (a matter) before any one 
formally for consideration, approval, or 
sanction; to bring forward (a statement, 
bill, indictment, etc.) 1559. 

2. He spake, and to her hand preferr’d the bowl 
Porz. 3. Preferring an indictment against her 
for stealing his goods 1884. 

III. To set or hold (one thing) before 
another in favour or esteem; to choose 
rather; to like better. Now the chief sense. 
late ME. b. Law. To give preference to as a 
creditor. late ME. 

Afore all worldly thynges prefarre thou the 
honour & medytacion of god 1502. Hence 
Pre-ferable d. worthy to be preferred; more 
desirable; whence Pre:ferabi-lity, Preferable- 
ness, the quality of being preferable. Pre:- 
ferably adv. Preferred ppl. a. in senses of the 
vb.; Preferred share, stock = PREFERENCE share, 
stock, 

Preference (preféréns). 1603. [- (O)Fr. 
préférence - med. L. preferentia, f. preferent-, 
pr. ppl. stem of L. preferre; see prec., 
-ENOE.] 1, The action of preferring or the 
fact of being preferred; liking for one thing 
before another; prior favour or choice 
1656. 12. Precedence, superiority —1793. 3, 
That which one prefers; the favourite 1864. 
4. Preferment; promotion. Now rare. 
1656. 5. A prior claim to something; spec. 
priority of payment given to a certain 
debt or class of debts; a prior right to 
payment 1665. b. Short for p. share 1890. 
6. Pol. Econ. The practical favouring of 
one customer before others in business 
relations: spec. the favouring of one country 
by admitting its products at a lower im- 
port duty than that levied on those of others 
or of foreigners generally, or by levying 
a duty on the latter while admitting the 
former free 1887. 

1. [It] can't be that the mind is indifferent 
before it comes to have a choice, or till it has a. 
P. 1754. 3. Of the two, this is my p. (mod. 


PREFERENT 

solos n 5. Fraudulent p., prior payment made by 
a t with the o ject La preveniing the 
equal distribution of his assets among all his 
creditors, 6. Still less am I afraid to preach to 
you p. with our Colonies J. CHAMBERLAIN. 
attrib, and Comb., as P bond, share, stock, 
Le, on which dividend or interest is payable 
before any is paid on ordinary stock. 

Pre-ferent, a. 1883. [f. PREFERENCE, after 
difference, different; see prec., -ENT.] Having 
preference or precedence; having a right to 
priority of payment or consideration. 

referential (prefére-nfal), a. 1849, f. 
as prec. after difference, differential; see 
-IAL.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
preference; showing or giving, receiving or 
enjoying, a preference. b. Pol. Econ. Of the 
nature of or characterized by import duties 
favouring particular countries, spec. in 
favour of trade between Great Britain and 
her colonies 1903. 

The was allowed a p.“ claim on the public 
revenue STUBBS. b. A p. treatment of 12} per 
t, 1903, Hence Prefere-ntialism, the system 
of giving reference in the fixing of a tariff. 
Preferentialist, an advocate of preference in 
tariff relations. Prefere-ntially adv. 

Preferment (prifs ment). 1451. It. PRE- 
FER + -MENT.] I. ti. Furtherance, promotion 
71581. 2. Advancement in condition, status, 
or position in life; in early use, also, that 
which is done or given towards the ad- 
yancement of the children of a family 1478. 
3. A post which gives social or pecuniary 
advancement; usu. an ecol. appointment 
1536. 

2. Vpon hope of p. to the diuinitie lecture in 
Oxforde 1553, 

II. fa. The action or fact of preferring as 
more desirable; the giving of preference; 
preference, advantage -1754. b. spec. 
Priority of right, claim, or privilege; esp. 
prior right to receive payment, or to pur- 
chase or offer for anything to be sold or 
let. arch. 1451. 

Prefigurate (prifigiüre't), v. Now rare. 
1530. [- prefigurat-, pa. ppl. stem of eccl. L. 
pri PREFIGURE; see -ATEM] = 
PREFIGURE. So Prefl : gurate ppl. a. pre- 
figured. 


Prefiguration (prifigiüré^fon) late ME. 
- ecol. L. prefiguratio (Cyprian), f. as prec. 
see -ION.] 1. The action of prefiguring; 
representation beforehand by a figure or 
type. 2. That in which something is pre- 
figured; a prototype 1000. 

Prefigurative (prifi:giüretiv), a. 1504. [- 
mod. L. prafigurativus, f. as prec.; see -IVB.] 
Prefiguring, foreshadowing by a flgure or 


Prefigure (prifl. gor, -iüi), v. 1450. [- 
eccl. L. pr. ; see PRE- A. I. 1, 
FIGURE v. Cf. (O)Fr. préfigurer.] 1. trans. 
To represent beforehand by a figure or 
type. 2. To figure or picture to oneself 


beforehand 1626. 

tisme prefigured our spiritual 
washing 1651. lence Prefi-gurement, the 
cun or fact of prefiguring; the embodiment of 


Prefix (pri-fiks), sb. 1646. [- mod.L. 
preficum, subst. use of n. of prifirus, pa. 
pple. of L. prefigere fix in front; see PRE- 
A. II. o, FIX v.] I. Gram. A verbal element 
placed before and joined to a word or 
stem to add to or qualify its meaning, or 
(in some languages) as an inflexional forma- 
tive. 2. A title prefixed to a person's name, 
as Mr., Dr., etc. 1836. 3. The act of prefixing 
(rare) 1793. 

Prefix (prifi-ks, in I. 1 also pri:fiks), v. 
late ME. (- (O)Fr. préfizer; see PRE- A. I. 1, 
II. e, and FIX v.] I. In ref. to time. 1, (rans. 
To fix beforehand (esp. a time). Now rare. 
12. To fix or determine in one's mind before- 
hand; to resolve on; to make up (the mind) 
beforehand —1652. II. In ref. to order or 
place. 1. To place at the beginning of a 
book or writing, esp. as an introduction or 
title 1538. 2. Gram. To place (a word or 
particle) before a word, esp. in combination 
with it; cf. PREFIX sb. 1. Const. before 


(rare), to. 1605. 
1. The legislator... will A preambles to his 
principal laws 1875. 2. In English, we generally 


TN relative Article to the names of our rivers 


1654 


Prefixion (prifirkfon). 1528. [- (O)Fr. 

préfizion or med.L. prafirio preappointment, 
f. prafiz-, pa. ppl. stem of L. prefigere; see 
PREFIX sb. -I0N.] 1. Preappointment 
1754. 2. Gram. Employment of a prefix 
1811. 

Prefixture (prifikstiiz). Also præ-. 
1821. lf. PREFIX v. after FIXTURE.) 1. 
The action of prefixing, esp. in grammar 
1824. 2. A word prefixed; a prefix 1821. 

Prefloration (prifioré'-fon). 1882. [- Fr. 
préfloraison, f. pré- PRE- B + floraison 
flowering.] = ACSTIVATION 3. 

Prefoliation (prifdlié'-fan). 
1856. [- Fr. préfoliation; see PRE- B., 
FOLIATION, Cf. prec.] = VERNATION. 

Preform (pri-, prito um), v. 1601. lt. 
Pre- A. I. 1 + FORM v.' Cf. Fr. préformer 
Kyu. trans. To form or shape beforehand. 
Hence Preformed (pri , ppl. a. formed 
beforehand, previously formed. 

Preformation (prifoamé'-fon). Also prze-. 
1732. [f. PRE- A. I. 2 + Formation. Cf. Fr. 
préformation(Xxvii1).] The action or process of 
forming or shaping beforehand; previous 
formation. 


Also pre-, 


Theory of p. (Biol): the theory, formerly 
prevalent, that all the parts of the perfect 
organism exist previously formed in the germ, 
and are merely 'developed' in the process of 
reproduction; opp. to theory of EPIGENESIS. 

Preformative (pritfà-1màátiv), a. (sb.) Also 
prz-. 1821. (Pre- A. I. 3, II.] 1. Having 
the quality or capacity of forming beforehand 
1841. 2, Philol. Prefixed as a formative 
element; said of a letter, syllable, etc. 
1821. B. sb. Philol, A preformative particle; 
a prefix (esp. in Semitic langs.) 1821. 

Prefrontal (prifrontül, a. (eh.) Also 
pra-. 1854. It. PRE- A. IT. a + FRONTAL.] 
Anal., etc. a. Situated in front of the 
frontal bone of the skull. b. Situated in the 
fore part of the frontal lobe of the brain. 
B. sb. (ellipt. for p. bone.) A portion of the 
ethmoid, whieh forms a distinct bone in 
some reptiles, batrachians, and fishes 1854. 

Pre-glacial (priglé^f'àl) a. 1855. [PRE- 
B. I. I b.] Existing or occurring previous 
tothe glacial period. 

Pregnable (pregnáb'), a. [XV prenable 
—(O)Fr. prenable takable, (OFr. also pre- 
gnable), f. pren-, stem of prendre take :— L, 
prehendere; see -ABLE. For the g, see IMPREGO- 
NABLE.] Of a fortress: Capable of being taken 
by assault. Also transf. b. fig. Open to 
attack; vulnerable 1836. 

A strong Bola Kopy by a coward is p. HOLLAND. 
b. A hard-hea English infidel, p. to neither 
religion nor common-sense 1837.* 

Pregnancy“ (pregnünsi). 1529. ft. PREG- 
NANT a.*; see -ANCY.] 1, The condition of 
being pregnant, or with child or young; 
gestation. 2. (ransf. Of the soil, 
Fertility, fruitfulness; abundance 1615. 
3. fig. In ref. to the mind: Fertility, pro- 
ductiveness, inventiveness, imaginative pow- 
er; quickness of wit 1550. 4. In ref. to speech 
words, actions, etc.: Latent capacity to 
produce results, potentiality 1818. 

3. Pregnancie is made a Tapster, and hath his 

uicke wit wasted in giuing Recknings SHAKS. 4. 

he political p. of certain words in these had 
excited my interest 1884, 

Pregnancy. 1649. [f. next; see -ANoy.] 
Cogency, force of an argument; clearness of 
evidence or proof; a weighty reason 1677. 

+Pre-gnant, a.’ late ME. I- Fr. preignant 
(Xvi; perh. earlier in AFr.), pr. pple. of 
preindre, earlier priembre — L. premere 
PRESS v.'; sce -ANT.] Of an argument, proof, 
ete.: Pressing, weighty; cogent, convincing; 
hence, clear, obvious —1766. 

The Proofs were so P. and the Crime so black 
1718. Hence tPre'gnantly adv,* 

Pregnant (pregnint), a. late ME. 
[- Fr. pregnant or L. pregnans, -ant-, 
alt, by assim. to -ans -ANT, of pregnas, 
prob. f. præ PRE- + base of (g)nasci be 
born.] I. 1. With child or with young. 
Const. wilh, of (the offspring, by (the 
male parent) 1545. 12. transf. a. Of a 
plant or seed: Fertilized; fruitful —1709. 
b. Of the soil, etc.: Fertile, fruitful; prolific, 
teeming. Const. with. 1796. 

1. fig. The p. quarry teem'd with human form. 
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PREJUDICATE 


GoLpsw. 2. b. An Isle. .call'd Marmo; 

with Metals 1715. 72 
II. In non-physical uses. 1. a. Of a person 
or his mind: Teeming with ideas, imagina- 
tive, resourceful, ready. Const. of, i; 

to with inf. arch. or Obs. late ME, tb, 
esp. of young persons, or their faculties: 
Apt to conceive or apprehend, quiek- 


witted, promising —1707. tc. Apt to be 
influenced; receptive; ready. (Chiefly in 
Shaks. —1628. 2. Of word symbolic 


acts, etc.: Full of meaning; suggesting more 

than is expressed; also, tfull of, replete with 

(something significant) 1450. 

fruitfulin results; big with cons 

1. That Oxford scholar poor ofp 
D. 


inventive brain M. AR: 
Lady above her age, and 
four years old FULLER. wl. 
The style is what was called p. 
be filled up by the reader's r 
construction, in Gram, or Rhe 
in which more is implied than 


he was a very p. 

when not full 
N, m. i. 100, 2. 
aving much to 
ction 1838. P. 
a construction 
words express. 


Negative p., in Law, a negative implying or 
involving an affirmative, 3. They hold a Pi 
lie well told, Is worth at least its weight in gold 


1820. Hence Pre'gnantly adv.* 

Prehallux, præ- (príhm-lDks) 1888. 
(mod. L. (Bardeleben, 1885), f. præ PRE- B. 
II. + HALLUX.) Anat. etc. A rudimentary 
structure, found on the inner side of the 
tarsus of some Mammalia, Reptilia, and 
Batrachia, and supposed to represent an 
additional digit. 

Prehensile (prthe-nsoil, si), a. 1781. 
[- Fr. préhensile (Buffon), f. prehens-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. prehendere seize; see 
Ak. Chiefly Zool. Capable of prehension; 
having the capacity of laying hold of 
anything. 

Not any of the limbs of fishes are p. 1854. 
Hence Prehensility, p. quality. 

Prehension (prihexnfen) 1534. [- L. 
prehensio seizing, f. as proc.; see -I0N.) 
1. The action of taking hold (physically); 
grasping, seizing. Chiefly Zool. 1828. 12. 
Seizure or arrest in the name of justice or 


authority; apprehension —1802. 3. Mental 
apprehension 1836, 
Prehistoric (prihistorik), a. 1851. [= 


Fr. préhistorique; seo PRE- B. I. 1, HISTORIC.] 
Of, belonging to, or existing in the period 
antecedent to history, or to the first his- 
torical accounts of a people. 
Homer and Troy lie far back in the p. period 
GLADSTONE. So Prehisto:rical a., -ly adv. 
Prehistory (prihi'stórl) 1871. f. PRE- + 
HisrORY, after prec.] The account of events 
or conditions prior to written or recorded 
history. 
Prehnite (prénoit). 1795. I- G. prehnit, 
f. Colonel von Prehn, who brought it from 
the Cape of Good Hope; see -ITE! 2 b.] 
Min. A hydrous silicate of aluminium. and 
calcium, found in more or less globular 
masses of a pale green colour and vitreous 
lustre. Hence Prehnitic a. Chem., in 
Prehnitic acid, Cie II. O., crystallizing in 
large prisms resembling the mineral p. 
Prejacent (prijdgé'-sént), a. (sb.) 1546. 
[= OFr. préjacent placed in front, pre- 
existent, or med.L. prejacens, -ent- pre: 
existent, prior to modification (in cl. L. 
lying in front), f. præ PRE- + jacere lie; sce 
NT.] fl. Pre-existent —1703. 2. Logic. 
Laid down previously; constituting ind 
original proposition from which another i8 
inferred. Hence ellipt. as sb. 1840. m 
Prejudge (pridg:da), v. 1579. ff. 4 
A. I. 1 + JUDGE v., after Fr. préjuger O 
L. przjudicare.] I. trans. To pass judgemen: & 
or pronounce sentence on, before trial, Na 
without proper inquiry; hence, to E 5 
(a person, cause, opinion, action, Sod 
prematurely and without due considerat 800 
tb. To judge unfavourably in adven 
Bacon. 12. To anticipate (another) 
judging —1719. 
e an ed attempt to p. the d 
question to be inquired into 1845. $0 2.7. 
ju'dg(e)ment, the action of prejudging g 
conci cun formed before examination of the facts: 
prejudice. i 
tPreju-dicate, ppl. a. 1570. I- D- pos 
judicalus, pa. pple. of prajudicare; oa 
next, Arb] 1. Judged, or decided befo 
hand (rare) 21077. 2. Formed (as an opinio 


PREJUDICATE 


prior to knowledge of the case; precon- 
ceived —1725. 3. Affected by a preconceived 
opinion; prejudiced, biased —1716. 

1. Neither were ignorant..how y* cause was 
preiudicate before 1570. 2. A. .preiudicate 
opinion 1583. 3. Their reasons enforce beliefe 
even from p. Readers SIR T. BROWNE. 

qPreju:dicate, v. 1553. [- prejudicat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. præjudicare judge 

before, prejudice, etc., f. præ PRE- A. I. 1 + 
judicare judge; see -ATE*.] 1, trans. = 
PREJUDICE v. I. —1070. 2. = PREJUDGE 1. 
—1734. Also intr. or absol. 3. — PREJUDICE 
v. IT. 098. 

1. It is euident, that the fault of the father may 
preiudicate the sonnes 1594. 2. If that Vote had 
not prejudicated the Matter 1734. 

Prejudication  (pridsuüdike*fon). 1616. 
[f. prec; see -ATION,] The action of pre- 
judicating; a judging beforehand; a previ- 
ously formed decision or opinion. 

Prejudice (pre-dgiidis), sb. ME. I- (O) Fr. 
préjudice — L. praejudicium, f. pre PRE- 
A. I. 2 + judicium judgement.] I. Injury, 
detriment, or damage, caused to a person 
by judgement or action in which his rights 
are disregarded; hence, injury to a person 
or thing likely to be the consequence of 
some action. tb. gen. Injury, damage, 
loss -1790. 

Phr. In p. of, to the (intended or consequent) 
detriment or injury of. To the p. of, to the 
(resulting) injury of. Without p., without detriment 
to any existing right or claim; esp. in Law, 
An detraeting from one's own rights or 
claims, 

II. tl, A previous judgement; esp. a 
premature or hasty judgement -1835, 2. 
Preconceived opinion; bias favourable or 
unfavourable; prepossession; when used 
absol., usu. with unfavourable connotation 
1643. b. With a and pl.: An instance of this; 
a prepossession; an unreasoning predilec- 
tion or objection 1654. +3. A preliminary or 
217 patory judgement; an anticipation 
1771. 

2. P. renders a man's virtue his habit BURKE. 
Ignorance is the mother of p., whether among 
nations or individuals 1861. b. A historian 
dares not have a p., but he cannot escape a 
purpose 1894. 

Prejudice (pre:dsitdis), v. 1472. [- (O)Fr. 
préjudicier to prejudice, f. préjudice; see 
prec.) I. trans. To affect injuriously or 
unfavourably; to injure or impair the 
validity of (a right, claim, statement, ete.). 
b. To injure materially; to damage. Now 
rare. 1591. 

Yet no prescription of time could p. the title of 
the King of Heaven 1639, b. A wicket very much 
prejudiced by the rain 1884. 

II. tl. To prejudge, esp. unfavourably 
(rare) —1042. 2. To affect or fill with a 
prejudice; to give a bias or bent to, in- 
fluence the mind or judgement of beforehand 
(often, unfairly). Const. against, in favour 
of, tto. 1610. 

2. I wished..to p. my readers’ minds in their 
favour rather than against them KINGSLEY. 

Prejudicial (predszdifál) a. late ME. 
[xv also -el = (O)Fr. préjudiciel teausing 

prejudice (in mod. Fr. = next).] 1. Causing 
prejudice; detrimental, damaging (to rights, 
interests, etc.), 12. Of the nature of preju- 
dice; prejudiced (/o = against), unfavourably 
ed 164g. 
isting system. . was p. both to commerce 
and to learning MACAULAY. 2. It was no time then 
to contend with their slow and prejudicial 
belief MIL. Hence Prejudi-cial-ly adv., -ness. 
So Prejudi-cious a. (now rare), in sense 1. 

Pre-judicial (pri,dgudi-fal), a.* 1651. 
[- late L. prejudicialis, f. prejudicium a 
judicial examination previous to trial 
(see PREJUDICE sb.) + Al.] Rom. Law. 
Applied to a class of actions, whereby 
questions of right or fact, esp. as regards 
status, were determined, usu. with a view 
to further proceedings. 

Prelacy (preist). ME. I- AFr. prelacie 
med. L. prelatia, f. prelatus PRELATE; 
see -AcY.] 1. The office, position, or dignity 
of a prelate; a prelatie benefice or see. 2. 

The order or rank of prelates; the body of 
-pPrelates or of bishops collectively ME. 

13. The authority of a prelate; ecclesiastical 
Power —1577. 4, The system of church 
government by prelates or bishops of 


1655 


lordly rank; a term, chiefly hostile, for 
Episcopacy 2. late ME. 

1. Nominated by the king to titular bishoprics 
and other prelacies 1827. 4. The Cleere Anti- 
thesis..betweene Presbytery and P. 1644. 
Ores De to iate p. with popery 


Prelate (pre. let), sb. ME. I- (O)Fr. prélat 
— med.L. praelatus subst. use of pa. pple. 
corresp. to L. praeferre PREFER; see -ATE!.] 
1, An eccl. dignitary of exalted rank, as a 
bishop, archbishop, metropolitan, or patri- 
arch. tb. Applied to a chief priest of a non- 
Christian religion 1601. 12. A person having 
E d a chief, head, principal, superior 

1. The curates are ill-paid, and the prelates are 
overpaid 1856. b. The kepers..shewed vnto the 

relattes all thinges whych had hapened TINDALE 

at. 28:11. 2. The humble subieccyon of the 
subiecte to the p. 1502, Hence Pre-lateship, the 
office, or tenure of office, of a p. Pre'latess, a 
female p.; an abbess or prioress; also, the wife of 
a p. (joc.). Prela:tial d. rare, of, pertaining to, 
or proper to a p. or prelacy. Prela-tic, -al a. 
of, pertaining to, or like a p.; governed by or 
adhering to prelates or prelacy; episcopal; 
episcopalian; -ly adv. Pre'atism, prelacy, 
lordly episcopacy ; adherence to this; so Pre-latist. 

fPre-date, v. 1548. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To 
act the prelate; to perform the office of a 
prelate 1656. 

Prelation (priléfon) Now rare or Obs. 
(ME. prelacioune — OFr. prelacion (mod. 
prélation) — L. prelatio, -on-, f. prelat-; 
see PRELATE sb., -ION.] fl. Uttering, pro- 
nunciation (rare) —1659. 2. The action of 
preferring or condition of being preferred; 
preferment; pre-eminence, superiority, dig- 
nity; preference. late ME. 

Prelatize (prelàtoiz) v. 1041. [f. PRE- 
LATE sb. + -IZE.] fl. intr. To be or become 
prelatical MILT. 2. trans. To make pre- 
latical; to bring under prelatic government 
1864. 

Prelatry (prelátri) 1041. [f. as prec. 
+ -RY.] Prelacy. 

Prelature (prelütiüi). 1607. [- (O)Fr. 
prélature med. L. prelatura; see PRELATE 
8b., -URE.] = PRELACY 1, 2. 

tPre'laty. rare. 1641. [~ med. L. prelatia; 
See PRELACY.] 1. = PRELACY 4. —1644. 2. 
The office or superiority of a prelate 1042. 

Prelect, præ- (prilekt), v. 1620. [~ 
prelect-, pa. ppl. stem of L. prelegere read 
to others, lecture upon, f. præ PRE- + 
legere choose, read.] fl. trans. To choose 
in preference to others —1656. 2. intr. To 
lecture or discourse (fo an audience, on 
or upon a subject); to deliver a lecture 
1785. 

Prelection, præ- (prile'kfon). 1587. [= L. 
prelectio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 1. A public 
lecture or discourse; esp. a lecture by a 
teacher to students at a college or univer- 
sity. 2. A previous reading 1655. 

Prelector, præ- (prile'ktox). 1586. [- L. 
prelector, f. pralegere; sce PRELECT, -OR 2.] 
A publie reader or lecturer, esp. in a college 
or university. Hence Prele-ctorship. 

Prelibation (priloibé^fon). 1526. [- late 
L. prelibatio, f. prelibare taste before- 
hand; see PRE- A. I., LIBATION. Infi. (esp. in 
sense 2) by LIBATION.] 1. A foretaste. Chiefly 
fig. 2. An offering of first-fruits, or of the first 
taste, of anything. Now rare. 1035. 

1. The wicked have a à of that darkness they 
shall go unto hereafter 1633. 

Prelim., abbrev. f. 
amination, etc.). 

Preliminary (prüizminüri) sb. and a. 
1656. [- Fr. préliminaire or mod. L. præ- 
liminaris, f. pre PRE- + L. limen, limin- 
threshold; see -ARY! and “.] A. sb. A prep- 
aratory step, measure or arrangement. 
Chiefly in pl. b. ellipt. Preliminary ex- 
amination. (In student slang, often prelim.] 
1882. B. adj. Preceding and leading up to 
the main subject or business; introductory; 
preparatory 1667. 

A. The preliminaries for the lord Mohuns tryall 
1693. B. It is for want of this p. knowledge 
1890. Hence Preli-minarily adv. 

Prelude (prel'üd) sb. 1501. [- Fr. 
prélude (Rabelais) or med.L. PR#LUDIUM, 
f. preludere; see next.) 1. An introductory 
performance, action, event, or condition, 


PRELIMINARY (ex- 


PREMIATE 


coming before one of more importance; 
an introduction, preface. 2. Mus. A move- 
ment or piece forming the introduction to a 
musical work; esp. one preceding a fugue or 
forming the first piece of a suite 1658. 

1. A sort ed to the still greater work which he 
had to do 1869, 2. attrib. So the hoarse thunder 
Growl'd long—but low—a p. note of death 
Hoop. 

Prelude (pre‘l'ad), v. 1640. [~ L. praludere 
play beforehand, preface, f. pre PRE- 
A. L 1 + ludere play, f. ludus play. Till 
c1830 (pril'r-d).] 1. trans. To serve as a 
prelude to; to prepare the way for, introduce; 
io foreshadow 1655. b. Of an agent: To 
introduce with a prelude or preliminary 
action 1697. 2. inir. To give a prelude or 
introductory performance /o some later 
action 1040. b. To be introductory (to) 
1838. 3. Mus. a. intr. To play a prelude 
before the main composition 1078. b. trans. 
(a) To play as a prelude; (b) to introduce with. 
a prelude 1795. 

1. When the gray Of morn preludes the splen- 
dour of the day DRYDEN. 2. He. Was even in his 
Youth preluding to his Georgics, and his Atneis 
DRYDEN. 3. b. And I—my harp would p. woe—I 
cannot all command the strings TENNYSON, 
Hence Pre:luder, one who plays or performs a 
prelude, 

Preludial (pril'z-diil), a. 1049. t. 
med.L. præludium (see next) + A.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a prelude; 
serving to introduce. So Prelu-dious a. 

Preludium, præ- (prilia-dióm). Now 
rare. 1570. [med.L.; see PRELUDE sb.) A 
prelude or introduction; a preliminary. 

Prelusion  (pril'ü-5on). 1597. [= L. 
prelusio, f. prelus-, pa. ppl. stem of pralu- 
dere; se PRELUDE v., -I0N.] The performance 
of a prelude; an introduction. 

Prelusive (pril'irsiv), a. 1605. (f. as prec. 
+ -IVE.] Of the nature of or serving as a 
prelude; introductory to what is to follow. 
Hence Prelu'sively adv. 

Prelusory (prilsori), a. 1040. [- late L. 
prelusorius (Ambrose), f. as prec. ; se -ORY*.] 
= prec. 

Premature (pri--, pre:mátiüz, prizmátiü?'1), 
a. 1529. [- L. prematurus very early, f, 
pre PRE- A. + malurus MATURE d.] Ocour- 
ring, existing, or done before the proper time; 
too early ; over-hasty. 

His birth was p. 1838. The advance of p. age 
1874. Hence Premature-ly adv., -ness. 

Prematurity (pri-, prematii*riti), 1611. 
[- Fr. prématurité; see PRE- A. I. 2 and 
Maturity.) 1. Of plants: Early ripening 
or flowering —1707. 2. =  PmEOOCITY 2. 
1778. 3. Undue earliness or haste (of any 
action or event); precipitancy 1700. 

2. P. of thought and feeling has often an early 
grave 1907. 

|Premaxi-la, pre-. 1800. [mod.L., f. 
PRE- B. + Maxi, after next.) Zool. 
The premaxillary bone. 

Premaxillary (primmksi-lüri) a. and sb. 
1854. [f. PRE- B. II. + MAXILLARY.] Anal. 
A. adj. Situated in front of the maxilla 
or upper jaw. B.sb. The premaxillary bone. 

Premeditate (prime-dite't), v. 1648. [= 
premeditat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. premeditari; 
see PRE- A. I. 1, MEDITATE v.] To meditate 
beforehand. 1. trans. To study with a 
view to subsequent action, to think out 
beforehand; now esp. to plan or contrive 
previously. 2. intr. To think deliberately 
beforehand or in advance (on or of some- 
thing) 1586. 

1. I began now to p. the Destruction of the 
next that I saw there DE FORE. 2. I never p., 
dear lady 1849. Hence Preme'ditated ppl. a. 
previously contrived or planned, Preme-di- 
tatedly adv. with premeditation. 

Premeditation (pri-, primedité'-fon). Also 
fprz-. late ME. [- (O)Fr. préméditation 
or L. premeditatio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
The action of premeditating; previous 
thinking out of something to be done; 
now esp. designing, planning, or contrivance 
to do something. 

Premiate (pri-mie't), v. rare. 1537. [= 
premiat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. premiari 
stipulate for a reward, f. praemium reward ; 
see -ATE*.] (rans. To reward; to award a 
prize to. Hence Pre-miated ppl. a. 


PREMIER 


Premier (premier, pri-mioz), a. and sb.! 
1470. [- (O) Fr. premier : L. primarius 
PRIMARY d.] A. adj. 1. First in position, im- 
portance, or rank; chief, leading, foremost. 2. 
Firstin time; earliest 1652. 

1. One of the p. knights of the order of the garter 
1630. +P. minister, Minister p. [cf. Fr. premier 
ministre], = B. 2. The p. advertisement of 
opera in England 1882. 

B. sb. [Short for p. minister.] a. gen. The 
first or chief minister of any ruler; the 
chief officer of an institution 1711. b. The 
first minister of the Crown, the PRIME 
MINISTER of Great Britain or one of its 
colonies 1726. c. U.S. The Secretary of 
State1905. Pre-miership. 

Premier (pramye), sb.* 1865. [Fr., 
short for premier étage.] The first floor, in a 
hotel, etc. 

Première (pramyér). 1895. [Fr., short 
for première représentation.] A first per- 
formance of a play; a ‘first night’. 

Premillennial (pri:mile-niál) a. 1846. [f. 
PRE- B. I. 1 + MILLENNIAL d.] Occurring 
before the millenium; said particularly of 
the Second Advent of Christ; also, pertain- 
ing to the world as it now is before the 
millennium. So Premille-nnian a. 

Premise, premiss (premis), sb. late ME. 
[- (O)Fr. prémisse — med.L. praemissa, 
Subst. use (sc. propositio) of fem. sing. 
and n. pl. pa. pple. of L. premittere send or 
set before, f. præ PRE- A + mittere put, 
send.) I. in Logic. (Often premiss.) A 
previous proposition from which another 
follows as a conclusion; spec. in pl. the two 
propositions from which the conclusion is 
derived in a syllogism. 

Her foe's conclusions were not sound, From 
premisses erroneous brought SWIFT. 

IL. in Law and gen. (Now always premise(s.) 
1, pl. The matters or things stated or men- 
tioned previously; the aforesaid, the fore- 
going. Rarely in sing. Now rare or Obs. 
exc. in techn, use. late ME. 2. Law. (pl.) 
That part in the beginning of a deed or 
conveyance which sets forth the names of 
the grantor, grantee, and things granted, 
together with the consideration or reason 
of the grant 1641. 3, Law. (pl.) (spec. use of 
1,) The subject of a conveyance or bequest, 
specified in the premises of the deed; = 
the houses, lands, or tenements before- 
mentioned 1480. 4. (pl.) A house or building 
with its grounds or other appurtenances 
1755 15. Previous cireumstances or events 


Premise (prímoiz) v. 1526. (t. prec. 
sb.; ef. PREMIT.] 1. (rans. To state before 
something else; to say or write by way of 
introduction. (With simple obj. or, now 
usu., obj. cl.) b. Logic. To state in the 
premises. Also absol. 1684. 12. To make, 
do, perform, or use beforehand —1836. 
3. transf. To preface or introduce (with, by 
something else) 1823. 

1. b. For if only some is premised, we cannot 
conclude all 1864. 2. In the first case, of ulcers, I 
premised a seton in the arm 1836, 

fPremit, v. 1540. [- L. premittere; see 
PREMISE sb.] 1. trans. = PREMISE v. 1. 1784. 
2. = PREMISE v. 2, —1070. 

Premium (pri-midm), Pl. -iums, form- 
erly -ia. 1601. - L. premium booty, profit, 
reward, f. pre PRE- A. I. 1 + emere buy, orig. 
take.] 1, A reward given for some specific 
act or as an incentive; a prize. 2. The 
amount agreed on, in an insurance policy, 
to be paid at one time or from time to time 
in consideration of a contract of insurance 
1661. 3, A bonus; a bounty on the production 
or exportation of goods 1695. 4. A fee paid 
for instruction in a profession or trade 1765. 
5. The charge made for changing one cur- 
rency into another of greater value; agio; 
hence, the excess value of one currency over 
another 1717. 

1. He knew the p. set upon his head 1765. 2. 
The conditions of insurance are 2s. per cent, 

remium 1766. 3. If no p. were allowed for the 
hire of money, few persons would care to lend it 
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1766. 5. At a p.: at more than the nominal or 
usual value; above par; fig. in high esteem; 
When the exchange is unfavourable, and bills at 
a p., this p.. . varies from day to day 1863. 

'omb.: p. bonus system, p. system, a system 
by which a bonus is paid in addition to wages 
a proportion to the amount or value of work 

lone, 

Premolar (primó*lái), sb. (a.) 1842. f. 
PRE- B. II. + MOLAR.] One of the set of 
molar teeth in front of the true molars, 
replacing the molars or grinders of the 
milk dentition; a false molar, in man 
called ‘bicuspid’. B. adj. That is a premolar 
1880. 

Premonish (prime-nif), v. Now rare. 
1520. [f. L. premonére forewarn, after 
MONISH, ADMONISH.] trans. To forewarn; to 
admonish beforehand. b. inir. or absol. 
1550. 

Premonition (primonifon) 1456. [- 
Fr. prémonition or late L. premonitio, f. 
pa. ppl. stem of L. premonére; see prec., 
-ION. Cf. PREMUNITION.] The action of 
premonishing; a previous notification or 
warning of subsequent events; a fore- 
warning. 

Premonitor (prime mite). 1656. [- L. 
premonitor, f. as prec.; see -OR 2.) One who 
or that which forewarns. So Premo-nitory 
a. giving or conveying premonition. Pre- 
mo"nitorily adv. 

Premonstrant (prímo:nstrünt), sb. and 
a. 1700. [- OFr. premonstrant, pr. pple. 
of premonstrer foreshow, used to repr. med.L. 
PREMONSTRATENSIS.] Eccl. Hist. A. sb. = 
next A. B. adj. = next B. 1872. 
Premonstratensian (primonstráte-nsiün), 
sb. and a. Also tprze-. 1695. [f. med. L. 
Premonstratensis (see next) + -AN.] A. sb. 
A member of the order of regular canons 
founded by St. Norbert at Prémontré, 
near Laon, in 1119. Also, a member of a 
corresponding order of nuns. B. adj. 
Belonging to this order 1695. 

|Premonstrate-nsis, prz-, a. and sb. 
late ME. [med.L. = belonging to Prémontré, 

(locus) Preemonstratus lit. the place fore- 
shown, so called because prophetically 
pointed out by St. Norbert.] = prec. a. 
and sb. 

fPremonstra-tion, 1450. [~ late (eccl.) L. 
premonstratio, f. pa. ppl. stem of L. praemon- 
strare show beforehand.] The action of 
making known beforehand; à showing forth 
beforehand 1023. So Pre-monstrator 
1660. 

Premorse (primgs), a. Also prz-. 
1753. [- L. premorsus, pa. pple. of premord- 
ére bite (off), f. pra» PRE- A. II. c. + mordére 
bite.] Bot. and Entom. Having the end 
abruptly truncate, as if bitten or broken 


off. 

Premotion (primó"-fon). 1643. [-med. L. 
premotio, f. late L. premovére move (any- 
thing) beforehand; see PRE- A. I. 2, MOTION.] 
Motion or impulse given beforehand; 
esp. applied to divine action held to deter- 


mine the will of the creature. So Pre- 
move v. trans. 1598. 

Premunire: see PREMUNIRE. 
Premunition (primiuni Jen). Now rare. 


1456. [- L. premunitio (in rhet. ‘prepara- 
tion’), f. L. premunire fortify or protect 
in front, f. pre PRE- A. II. c. + munire 
fortify, defend. Cf. PRJEMUNIRE.] 1. The 
action of fortifying or guarding beforehand; 
a forearming 1607. 2. By confusion, = 
PREMONITION. (The earlier use.) Obs. exc. 
as referring to PRJMUNIENTES. So Pre- 
murnitory a. = PREMONITORY a. 

Prenatal (priné'-tal), a. 1826. [t. PRE- B. 
I. 1 d + NATAL a.) Existing or occurring 
before birth; antenatal. 

Prender (pre-ndoi. 1597. [subst. use of 
AFr. prender = (O)Fr. prendre take; see 
-ER*.] Law. The power or right of taking a 
thing without its being offered. 

Prenominal (pring-minal), a. 1046. If. L. 
prenomin-, stem of PR#ENOMEN + 11. ] 
Pertaining to the prenomen or personal 
name; also, to the first word in binominal 
specific names. 

Prenotion (prinó"fon). Now rare. 1588. 
l- L. prænotio, tr. Gr. spóxwas of the Epi- 


PREP 


eureans; see PRE- A. I. 2, NOTION. Cf. Fr. 
prénotion.| 1. A mental perception of 
something before it exists or happens. Also, 
prescience. 2. A previous notion; a pre- 

conceived idea 1605. 

Prentice (pre-ntis), 
dial. ME. laphet. f. APPRENTICE.] 1, = 
APPRENTICE sb. 1. 12. Law. = APPRENTICE 
sb. 2. —1530. 13. fig. = APPRENTICE sb. 3 -1586, 
4. altrib., as p.-boy, ear, hand, ete. 1594, 
Hence Pre-ntice v. trans. (arch. or dial.) = 
APPRENTICE v. tPre-nticehood = APPRENTICE- 
SHiPl. Pre-nticeship = APPRENTICESHIP 1-3, 

tPrenu-nciate, -tiate, v. 1623, [= 
prenuntiat-, pa.ppl. stem of L. prenuntiare 
foretell, f. pre PRE- A. I. 1 + nuntiare 
announce; see Ark“. (rans. To announce 
beforehand; to foretell, predict —1652. So 
fPrenuncia:tion, announcement before- 
hand, prediction. 

Preoccupancy (priokizpánsi) 1755. lf. 
PRE- A. I. 2 + Occupancy.) 1, = PRE- 
OCCUPATION 3. 2. The state of being pre- 
occupied or engaged 1893. 

tPreo-ccupate, v. 158: = preoccupat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. prwoccupare; see PRE- 
OCCUPY, -ATE*.] 1. (rans. To take possession 
of beforehand or before another; to usurp 
-1727. 2. To take at unawares, surprise, 


sb. Now arch. or 


overtake —1054. 3. To  prepossess; to 
influence, bias, prejudice -1081. 4. To 
anticipate, forestall —1678. 

4. Revenge triumphes over death,, greif 
flyeth to it, feare preoccupateth it BACON. 
Preoccupation  (príokiüpé"fon) 1562. 
[- Fr. préoccupation or L. preoccupatio, 


f. as prec.] The action of preoccupying. 
ti. The meeting of objections beforehand. 
In Rel. A figure of speech in which objec- 
tions are anticipated and prevented; 
prolepsis. —1083. 2. Prepossession; bias; 
prejudice 1603, 3. Actual occupation (of a 
place) beforehand 1658, 4. Occupation that 
takes precedence of all other 1873. 5. 
Mental absorption 1854. 

4. Marrying and giving in marriage is now and 
always has been the great p. of man and woman- 
kind 1885. 5. The p. of men's minds with this 
absorbing subject 1854. 

Preoccupied (pri, ki&poid), ppl. a. 1849. 
It. next + -ED'.] Occupied previously. a. 
Absorbed in thought. b. Zool. and Bot, 
Of a name: already used for something 
else. Hence Preo:ccupiedly adv. 

Preoccupy (príokiupol v. 1507. If. 
PRE- A. I. 1 + Occury, after L. praoccupare 
seize beforehand.) 1. trans. To occupy or 
engage beforehand; to engross; fto pre- 
possess, to bias. 2. To take possession of 
before another; to appropriate for use in 
advance 1622, 

1. Cor. H. iii. 240. 2. The name of Antoninus 
being preoccupied by Antoninus Pius M. ARNOLD. 

Preocular (prijokiüli), a. (sb. 1826. 
[Pre- B. II. + L. oculus + -AR'.] Situated 
in front of the eye; spec. 1 to certain 
platesin the head of a reptile. 

Pre-operculum, præ- (pros urid en 
1828. [f. PRE- A. II. + OPEROULUM.] l. 
Ichthyol. The foremost of the four bones 
forming the operculum in fishes. 2. Bot, = 
OPERCULUM 2. 1864. So Pre-ope-rcular a. 
of or pertaining to the p.; also absol. or a8 
8b., the p. 4.1 

Pre- option (prí,o:pfon). 1666. [PRE a 
2.) An option before any one else; rigi 
of first choice. 

Pre-orbital (pri,g-abital), a. 
pra-. 1852. [f. PRE- B. II. 
A.] Zool. Situated in front of t a 
or eye-socket. B. sb. The pre-orbital bo 
or process 1897. 5 

Pre-ordain (pri,qadé'-n), v. 1533. lf. D 
A. I. 1 + ORDAIN, repr. late L. Ga 
preordinare predestine; so Fr. tpréordi E 
(mod. préordonner)] trans. To ordain at 
appoint beforehand; in Theol. to foreor 
So Pre-ordina-tion (rare). ME. 

Pre-o-rdinate, ppl. a. arch. BSF, ed. 
[- late L. (Vulg.) preordinatus foreordai 11 1 
pa. pple. of praordinare; see prec. ES 
Foreordained, predestined. 1. short 

Prep (prep). 1862. School slang. $. t for 
for PREPARATION (sense 1 c). 2. Shor 
PREPARATORY a. (sense 2) 1905. 


PREPARATION 


Preparation (prepüré^fon) late ME. 
[- (O)Fr. préparation — L. praeparatio, f. 
preparat-, pa. ppl. stem of preparare; 
see PREPARE v., -ION.] 1. The action of pre- 
paring, or condition of being prepared; 
making or getting ready; fitting out, 
equipment. b. A preparatory act or pro- 
ceeding; usu. in pl. Things done to make 
ready for something 1560. c. spec. The 
preparing of lessons, as a part of the routine 
of school work (abbrev. prep) 1862. 2, 
The action or special process of putting 
something into proper condition for use; 
dressing and serving up (of food); composi- 
tion, manufacture (of a chemical, medicinal, 
or other substance); drawing up (of a 
document) 1495. 3. concr. That which is 
prepared, esp. for warfare; an equipment; 
an armament —1781. 4. concr. A substance 
specially prepared, e.g. as food or medicine, 
or in the arts or sciences. late ME. b. 
A specimen of a natural object specially 
prepared for some scientific purpose; esp. 
an animal body or part of one prepared for 
dissection, or preseryed for examination 
1753. 5, The observances preliminary to the 
celebration of the Jewish sabbath or other 
festival; hence transf. (= day of p.) the day 
before the sabbath, etc. 1557. 6. In de- 
votional use: The action of preparing for 
Holy Communion; a set of prayers used 
before a celebration by the officiant and his 
ministers, or by a person intending to 
communicate; also, the first part of the 
Communion Office 1650. 7. Mus. The pre- 
paring of a discord (see PREPARE v. 8 a); 
opp. to percussion and resolution 1727. 

1. Be yare in thy p., for thy assaylant is quick, 
skilful, and deadly SHAKS. b. The preparations 
for the marriage were commenced 1856. 2. 
A new edition is in active p. 1895. 3. The Turke 
with a most mighty P. makes for Cyprus SHAKS. 
4. The most eommonly used preparations of 
opium 1836, 5. And it was the p. of the Passeouer 
John 19:14. 

attrib. and Comb, p. day: see 5. 

Preparative (priperütiv) a. and sb. 
late ME. [- (O)Fr. préparatif, ive or med. L. 
preparativus, f. as prec.; see ME.] A. adj. 
1. Having the function or quality of pre- 
paring; serving as a preparation; prelimin- 
ary; preparatory 1530. tb. spec. Of medicine: 
Serving to prepare the system for a course of 
treatment 1747. c. quasi-adv. In prepara- 
tion 1632. 2, Used in or for preparing 
(rare) 1745. 

„4. €. Such notes as she had taken p. to her trial 
GOLDSM, 

B. sb. 1. Something that prepares the way 
for something else; a preliminary ; a prepara- 
tion 1440. tb. Med. Something to prepare 
the system for medicine, or for a course of 
treatment. Often fig.—1778. 2. A military or 
nautical signal sounded: on a drum, bugle, 
etc., as an order to make ready 1635. 

1. The preparatives against France are so 
terrible in Laß 1707. Hence Prepa-ratively adv. 

Preparator (pre-püreitoi. rare. 1762. 
[- late L. preparator, f. as prec.; see -OR 2.) 
One who makes a preparation; a preparer 
(of medicine, ete.). 

Preparatory (pripe-ritori), a. and sb. late 
ME. [- late L. preparatorius, f. as prec.; 
see -oRY! and *.] A. adj. 1, That prepares 
for something following; preliminary, intro- 
ductory. b. quasi-adv. =  Preparatorily. 
Const. fo. 1649. 2. Applied to a junior 
school in which pupils are prepared for a 
higher school 1828; or in U.S. in which 
older boys are prepared for college. 

1. b. They were weighing it p. to sending it to 
town 1877. 2. The children of the rich are sent to 
P. schools 1828. 

B.sb. 1, = PREPARATIVE sb. 1. Now rare or 
Obs. 1620. 2. Short for p. school 1907. Hence 
Prepa-ratorily adv. in a p. manner. 

Prepa:re, sb. 1535. [f. next.] 1. The act 
of preparing; preparation. Obs. or dial. 2. 
15 1 used to prepare stuff for a dye 

Prepare (pripé?u), v. 1460. [- Fr. pré- 
Parer or L. praeparare, f. pre PRE- A. I. 1 + 
parare make ready.] 1. trans. To get ready, 
make ready, to fit or put in order beforehand. 
for something. 2. intr. for refl. To put one- 
Self, or things, in readiness; to get ready, 
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make preparation 1509. 13. refl. and inir. 
To make preparation for a journey; to 
get ready to go (lo, into, etc. a place); 
hence, to go, repair —1784. 4. trans. To get 
or have in readiness beforehand; to provide. 
Now arch. or merged in 1. 1535. 5. To make 
ready (food, a meal) for eating 1490. 6. 
To bring into proper state for use by some 
Special or technical process; to work up; 
to dress 1722. 7. To manufacture, to make or 
compound (a chemical product, a *prepara- 
tion’, etc.) 1535. b. To draw up (a writing 
or document) 1797. 8. Mus. a. To lead up 
to (a discord) by sounding the dissonant 
note in it as a consonant note in the pre- 
ceding chord. b. To lead up to (a shake or 
other grace) by a preliminary note, turn, 
ete. 1727. 

1. P. my Horses SHAKS. And now p. thee for 
another sight MIL. In this manner I prepared 
almost all my sermons that summer 1866. For 
ten years he has 5 00 Pu ils for Army 
and other examinations 1900. Phr. To be pre- 
pared: to be ready, inclined, disposed (for, to do 
Something). 2. P. to meete thy God, O Israel 
Amos 4:12. 5. Goo and p. vs the ester lambe, 
that we maye eate TINDALE Luke 22:8. 6. 
Sheep-skins are sometimes prepared. to imitate 
morocco 1879. 7. Writing Ink may be. . prepared 
in many different ways 1875. b. A code is 
preparing for the regulation of commerce 1854. 
Hence Pre- parable a. rare, capable of being 
prepared, Prepa-red-ly adv., -ness. Pre- 
pa-rer, one who or that which prepares. 

Prepay (pripé'-), v. 1839. [f. PRE- A. I. 1 
+ Pay v.!] trans. To pay (a charge) before- 
hand; esp. to pay (the postage of a letter or 
parcel) before dispatching it (as by affixing a 
postage stamp). Also transf. with the letter, 
etc. as obj. 

Pre-paying a letter..used to be thought little 
short of an insult 1858. Hence Prepay-able a. 
that may or must be prepaid. Prepay-ment, 
payment in advance; also attrib. 

Prepense (pripe-ns), a. 1702. [For earlier 
PREPENSED.] Considered and planned be- 
forehand; premeditated; intentional. a. 
in Malice p. (Law): malice premeditated 
or planned beforehand; wrong or injury 
purposely done. Also joc. b. gen. 1770. 

a. He..plunges into slang, not irreverently.. 
bok of malice p. L. STEPHEN. Hence Prepe-nsely 
Iv. 


+Prepe-nse, v. 1509. [alt. from earlier 
purpense — AFr., OFr. purpenser; sce next.) 
1. trans. To plan or contrive beforehand 
—1033. 2. To consider beforehand —1656. 

Prepe-nsed, ppl. a. 1529. [alt. from 
tpurpensed (XV) - AFr., OFr. purpensé, pa. 
pple. of purpenser, f. pur-, pour- PRO-' 
+ penser think.] a. esp. in legal phr. malice 
p. D. malice: see PREPENSE a. 1704. b. = 
PREPENSE a. b. —1070. 

Pre:perce:ption. 1871. [PRE- A. I. 2.] 
Previous perception; a condition preceding 
perception. 

Prepollent (pripolént) a. Now rare. 
Also prse-. 1657. [- prepollent-, pr. ppl. 
stem of L. prepollére exceed in power or 
strength, f. prz PRE- A. III. + pollére be 
strong; see -ENT.] Having superior power, 
weight, or influence; predominating, pre- 
vailing. 

|Prepo-lex, prze-. 1889. [mod. L., f. 
pre PRE- B. II. + POLLEX.] Anat., etc. A 
rudimentary structure found in certain 
animals on the radial border of the hand or 
fore-foot, and supposed to represent an 
additional digit. 

Preponder (pripondoj), v. Now rare. 
1624. [- Fr. prépondérer or L. preponderare; 
see PREPONDERATE v.!] I. trans. To outweigh 
in importance. 2. intr. = PREPONDERATE 
v. 1 1. 1676. 

Preponderance (pripenderäns). 1681. [f. 
next; see -ANCE.] 1. The fact of exceeding 
in weight; greater heaviness. b. Gunnery. 
The excess of weight of that part of a gun 
which is to the rear of the trunnions over 
that in front of them 1864. 2. Superiority or 
excess in moral weight, power, influence, or 
importance 1780. 3. Superiority in number 


or amount 1845. 

2. The good would have an incontestible p. over 
the evil 1780. 3. Their immense p. in point of 
numbers 1845. So Prepo-nderancy (now rare), 
the quality or fact of being preponderant 1646. 


PREPOSSESSING 


Preponderant (pripe-ndorint), a. 1660. 
[- preponderant-, pr. ppl. stem of L. præ- 
ponderare; see next, -ANT.] 1. Surpassing 
in weight; heavier 1664. 2, Surpassing in 
influence, power, or importance, pre- 
dominant 1660. 

2. The Roundhead party was now decidedly p. 
MACAULAY. Hence Prepo'nderantly adv. 

Preponderate (pripg-ndore't), v.! 1611. 
= preponderat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. prepon- 
derare outweigh, f. præ PRE- A. III. + pon- 
derare; see PONDER v., -ATE*,] I. intr. 1. To 
weigh more; to be heavier; to turn the scale 
1623. b. fig. To have the greater moral or 
intellectual weight 1659. c. To exceed in 
power, force, or influence; to exceed in 
amount, number, etc.; to predominate 
1799. 2. To incline downwards, as one scale of 
a balance, on account of greater weight; to 
weigh or be weighed down; to show a 
preponderance 1678. 

1. Where neither side doth p., the balance 
should hang even 1672. b. These last reasons did 
p. with me FULLER. c. The good in this state of 
existence preponderates over the bad DICKENS. 

II. trans. t1. To weigh more than; to turn 
the scale when weighed against (something 
else); to outweigh —1774. 12, To cause to 
descend, as one scale of a balance, by reason 
of greater weight; to weigh down. Also 
fig. -1790. Hence Prepo-nderatingly adv. 

+Pre-po-nderate, v. 1599. [f. PRE- A. I. 
1 + PONDERATE v.] trans. and infr. To 
ponder previously; to weigh mentally or 
consider beforehand —1838, 

Prepondera:tion. Now rare or Obs. 
1653. [- late L. preponderatio; see PRE- 
PONDERATE v.', Jo.] 1. The action or fact 
of preponderating; preponderance. 2. The 
adding of weight to one side; greater in- 
clination or bias 1653. 

+Prepo:se, v. 1491. [- Fr. préposer, after 
L. praeponere put before; see PRE- A. and 
Posk v.] 1, trans. To set over; to appoint 
as chief or superior —1655. 2. To preface, 
prefix —1850. 3. To propose, purpose, or 
intend 1635. 

Preposition (prepózi:fon). late ME. I- L. 
praposilio putting before, (tr. Gr. mpóðeos) 
preposition, f. praeponere; see PRE-, POSITION. 
Of. Fr. préposition (XV).] 1. Gram. One 
of the parts of speech; an indeclinable word 
or particle serving to mark the relation 
between two notional words, the latter of 
which is usu. a sb. or a pronoun; as, sow in 
hope, good for food, etc. The following sb. or 
pron. is said to be ‘governed’ by the prepo- 
sition. 12. More widely: Any word or 
particle prefixed to another word; a prefix 
-1661. 3. The action of. placing before; 
position before or in front (rare) 1586. 

1. Inseparable p.: a p. when combined as prefix 
with a verb or other part of speech. Hence Pre- 


.posi-tional a. of, pertaining to, or expressed by a 


p. Preposi-tionally adv. 

Prepositive (pripozitiv), a. (sb.) 1583. 
[- late L. prepositivus, f. as prec.; see 
PRE- A. I. 3, Positive. Cf. (O)Fr. prépositif.] 
Proper to be placed before or prefixed. 
B. sb. A prepositive word or particle 
1693. 

Prepositor, præ- (prípozitóu). 1518. 
[alt. of L. prepositus president, head, 
subst. use of pa. pple. of praeponere set 
over, f. præ PRE- + ponere place.] = 
PRJEPOSTOR. 

Prepossess (pripdze:s), v. 1614, [f. PRE- 
A. I. 1 + Possess, prob. after med.L. 
preepossidére (in prepossessus seized before- 
hand, xiv).] 1. trans, To take or get posses- 
sion of beforehand, or before another; to 
have prior possession of. Now rare. 2, 
To possess (a person) beforehand with or by 
a feeling, notion, etc.; to imbue, inspire, 
or affect strongly beforehand. Chiefly in 
pass. 1639. 3, spec. To bias, prejudice (a 
person) against or in favour of a person or 
thing; now chiefly, To impress favourably 
beforehand 1647. 

1. Hope is that which antedates and prepossesses 
a future food 1716. 2. They were. prepossest 
with an ill opinion of him 1657. 3. His talk 
prepossessed me still more in his favour 1866. 

Preposse'ssing, ppl. a. 1642. [f. prec. + 
-ING*.] 1. Biasing; causing prejudice. 2. 


PREPOSSESSION 


spec. That predisposes favourably; causing an 
agreeable first impression; pleasing 1805. 

1. This awkward p. visage of mine GOLDSM. 
2. Its expression was eminently gentle and pre- 
possessing LvTTON. Hence Preposse-ssing-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Prepossession (pripéze-fon). 1648. f. 
PREPOSSESS v., after POSSESSION.] 1. The 
having or taking of possession beforehand; 
prior possession or occupancy. Now rare. 2. 
"The condition of being mentally prepossess- 
ed; a preconceived opinion which tends to 
bias the mind; unfavourable or favourable 
antecedent opinion; prejudice, predisposi- 
tion 1649. 

2. The prepossessions of the Vulgar for men in 
power and authority are blind 1702, 

Preposterous (pripe'steros) a. 1542. f. 
L. preposterus reversed (f. pre before and 

Dosterus coming after) + -ovs.] 1. Having 
last that which should be first; inverted in 
Order. Now rare. 1552. 2. Contrary to 
nature, or to reason or common sense; 
monstrous; perverse, nonsensical; in later 
use, utterly absurd 1542. 

1. The fatal effects of this p.. procedure 1856. 
2. The muff and fur are p. in June 1713. The p. 
idea of convincing the mind by tormenting the 
body 1809. Hence Prepo'sterous-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Prepostor, var. of PRJEPOSTOR. 

Prepotency (pripó"ténsi) 1640. [~ L. 
prepotentia superior power; see next, -ENCY.] 
1, The quality of being prepotent; pre- 
dominance, prevalence. 2. Biol. The pre- 
potent power of a parent organism to trans- 
mit special characteristics to offspring 1859. 
So Prepo-tence (in sense 1). 

Prepotent (pripó*tént) a. 1450. [= 
prepotent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. praposse 
be more or very powerful; sce PRE- A. 3, 
PorENT d. 1] 1, Having great power, force, 
influence, or authority; pre-eminent in 
power, b. Predominant 1041. 2. Biol. 
Having a greater power of transmitting 
hereditary features or qualities; having a 
stronger fertilizing influence 1859, 

2. When two species are crossed, one has some- 
times a p power of impressing its likeness on the 
hybrid DARWIN. 

reprandial (pripre:ndiül) a. 1822. 

If. PRE- B. I. 1 + L. prandium luncheon + 
-AL'.] Done or happening before dinner. 

Pre-pre-ference, a. 1882. [PRE- B. I. 2.] 
Ranking before preference bonds, shares, 
claims, etc., in security, payment of divi- 
dend or interest. So Pre- preferential a. 

Prepubis, præ- (pri:pid-bis). Also -es. 

1888. [PRE- A. II. Anat. The pre-acetabular 
portion of the pubis, esp. in Dinosaurs. So 
Prepubic a. pertaining to the p.; situated 
in front of the pubis, 

Prepuce (pripiüs. late ME. [- L. 
breputium, whence Fr. prépuce.] The loose 
fold of integument which covers the glans 
penis (or the glans clitoridis); the foreskin, 
tb. transf. The state of the uncircumcised, 
uncircumeision —1582. So Prepu-tial a. 

Pre-Raphael (prire-fé,¢1), a. (sb.) 1850. 
[PRz- B. I. 2.] Previous to Raphael; a 
painter (or painting) before the time of 
Raphael. b. = Pre-Raphaelite, So Pre- 
Ra'phaelism, pre-ra:ph-, præ-, = PRE- 
HAPHAELITISM; by Ruskin and others 
applied to the art of the painters who 
preceded Raphael, 

Pre-Raphaelite, preraphaelite, prz- 
(prirefééleit), sb. and a. Also -Raffael-. 
1849. [f. PRE- B. I. 1 + RAPHAEL (It. 
Haffaelo, Raffaele) + Arm.] A. sb. 1. An 
artist who aims at producing work in the 
spirit which generally imbued art before 
the time of Raphael; spec. one of the group of 
English artists, including Holman Hunt, 
Millais, and D. G. Rossetti, who called 
themselves the ‘Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood’ (P.R.B.). 2. One of the painters who 
preceded Raphael 1850. 

1. The Pre-Raphaelites imitate no pictures: they 
paint from nature only RUSKIN. 

B. adj. (or attrib. use of sb.) 1. Of, belong- 
ing to, or characteristic of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites, or their principles and style 1849. 2. 
Existing before Raphael 1855. 

1, The P. movement 1873. 2. In these p. 
productions Florence is very rich 1855. 


1658 
Pre-Ra-phaelitism, preraph-, prz-. 
1851. [f. prec. + -IsM.] The principles, 


methods, or style of painting adopted by 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and their 
followers; sometimes applied to a similar 
tendency in poetry and other arts. 

Prerequisite (prire-kwizit), a. and sb. 
1633. [f. PRE- A. I. 3 + REQUISITE a. and 
sb.] A. adj. Required beforehand; requisite 
as a previous condition 1651. B. sb. That 
which is required beforehand; a condition 
previously necessary 1633. 

Prerogative (prirg-gitiv), sb. late ME. 
[- (O)Fr. prérogative or L. prerogativa 
tribe or century to which it fell by lot to 
vote first in the comitia, previous choice, 
prognostie, privilege, subst. use (orig. sc. 
tribus or centuria) of prerogativus; see next.) 
1. A prior, exclusive, or peculiar right or 
privilege. a. esp. in Constitutional Hist. 
"That special pre-eminence which the sover- 
eign, by right of regal dignity, has over all 
other persons and out of the course of the 
common law, the royal p., a sovereign 
right (in theory) subject to no restriction 
or interference. b. gen. The peculiar right 
or privilege of any person, class, or body of 
persons. late ME. 2. fig. A natural or div- 
inely-given advantage or privilege. late ME. 
tb. Precedence, superiority -1671. 3. The 
right of giving the first vote and thus of serv- 
ing as a guide or precedent to the votes that 
follow. (Only an etym. use in English.) 1600. 

1. The liament by perseverance, and by 
taking advantage of foreign wars, disputed 
successions and other circumstances, gradually 
set limits to p. 1839. b. Freedom, an English 
subjects sole p. DRYDEN. 2. Rare Qualities may 
sometimes be  Prerogatives, without being 
Advantages 1665. 

attrib. and Comb.: p. court, the court of an 
archbishop for the probate of wills and trial of 
testamentary causes in which effects to the value 
of five pounds had been left in each of two (or 
more) dioceses within his province; its jurisdic- 
tion was transferred in 1857 to the Court of 
Probate; p. lawyer, a lawyer retained in behalf 
of the royal p.; p. writ, a writ issued on extra- 
ordinary occasions in the exercise of the royal p. 
Hence Prero-gatived ppl. a. endowed with or 


possessed ofa p. 

Prerogative (prirpgütiv), a. late ME. 
i~ L. prerogativus, f. prerogat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of prerogare ask before (others), 
f. pre PRE- A. I. 1 + rogare ask; see -IVE.] 
1. Rom. Hist. Characterized by having the 
right to vote first. Of a vote: Given first 
and serving as a precedent for those that 
follow. 1600. 2. Of, pertaining to, or 
arising from prerogative; enjoyed by ex- 
clusive privilege; privileged. late ME. 3. 
Having precedence or priority; pre-eminent 
(rare) 1646. 

2. Such p. modes of process, as are peculiarly 
confined to the crown 1768. Hence Prero-ga- 
tively adv, as a prerogative. 

Prerupt (prirrpt) a. rare. 1603. I- L. 
preruptus, pa. pple. of prerumpere break 
off before (the point), f. præ PRE- A. I. 3 + 
rumpere break.) = ABRUPT d. 4. 

Presage (pre-séd3, formerly Prise, dg), sb. 
late ME. [Chiefly — Fr. présage, but in 
Gower immed. - L. prasagium, f. presagire 
forebode; see next.] 1. An indication of a 
future event; an omen, sign, portent. b. 
Without pl. Indication of the future; 
chiefly in phr. of evil (etc.) p. 1671. 2. A 
prediction, prognostication. Now rare. 
1595. 3. A presentiment, a foreboding; an 
intuition of the future 1593. 

1. A very euil signe and p. for him, to enter into 

Rome with such bloudshed 1579. b. If there be 
aught of p. in the mind, This day will be remark- 
able in my life By some great act MILT. 3. He 
had a strong p. upon his mind that he had only a. 
very short time to live 1812. 
}Presage (preséds, prise dz), v. 1562. 
E Fr. présager or L. presagire forebode, 
T. præ PRE- A. I. 3 + sagire perceive keenly.] 
1. trans. To signify beforehand (super- 
naturally); to portend. b. íransf. To give 
warning of (by natural means) 1591. 2. 
Of a person: To augur, predict, forecast. 
In Spenser: To make known. 1578. b. 
intr. To form or utter a presage or predic- 
tion 1592. 3. trans. To have a presentiment 
or prevision of 1594. b. intr. To have a 
presentiment 1586. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


1. Have not eclipses been esteemed as omens 
presaging some direful calamity? 1816. b. The 
rising of the mercury presages, in general, fair 
weather 1822. 2. Lands he could measure, 
terms and tides p. GOLDSM. Hence Presager, 
one who or that which presages or portends, 
Presa-gingly adv. 

Presageful (stress var.), a. 1591. f. 
PRESAGE Sb. + -FUL.] 1, Full of presage; 
ominous. 2, Full of presentiment 1729, 

2. Dark remembrance and p. fear COLERIDGE. 

fPresa:áement. 1595. [f. PRESAGE v. + 
-MENT.] The action or fact of presaging. a. 
Prognostication; an omen, a portent —1046. 
b. Presentiment; foretelling power —1646. 

a. The falling of Salt is an authenticke p. of ill 
lucke Siz T. BROWNE, 

Presanctified (prise-nktifoid), ppl. a. 1839. 
[PRE- A. I. I.] Liturg. In mass or liturgy of 
the p. (tr. med.L. missa presanctificatorum), 
a celebration of the Eucharist at which the 
elements used have been consecrated at a 
previous celebration, used in the Eastern 
Chureh during Lent and in the Western 
Church on Good Friday 

Presbyopia (prezbi,2"piá). Rarely pre's- 
byopy. 1793. [mod. L., f. Gr. apéopus an old 
man + -wnla, f. dxf, en- eye; see Al.] An 
affection of the eyes incident to advancing 
age, in which the power of accommodation 
to near objects is lost, and only distant 
objects are seen distinctly; a form of long- 
sightedness. So Presby,opic (-opik) a. 
pertaining to or affected with p. 

Presbyter (pre zbiton, Sc. and U.S. 
Pres-). 1597. L- eccl. L. presbyter (Tertullian) 
Gr. mpeoBórepos, in N. T. ‘elder’ of the 
Jewish sanhedrim, ‘elder’ of the apostolic 
church, subst. use of compar. (older, 
elder, senior) of zpéoBus old (chiefly sb. old 
man). Cf. PRIEST.] 1. An elder in the Christ- 
ian church. a. In the early church: One of 
a number of officers who had the oversight: 


‘and management of the affairs of a local 


church or congregation, some of them 
having also the function of teaching. b. 
In Episcopal churches: A minister of the 
second order; a priest 1597. c. In Presby- 
terian churches: Occasional name for an 
elder; esp. one who is a member of a. PRESBY- 
TERY 1615. 12. A Presbyterian —1827. 

1. b. In truth the word P. doth seeme more. 
agreeable than Priest with the drift of the whole 
Gospell of Iesus Christ HOOKER. c. Now P. is 
but Old Priest writ large MILT. 

Presbyteral (prezbi-torül) a. 1611. [= 
(O)Fr. presbytéral or late (eccl.) L. presbyler- 
alis, f. presbyter; see prec., - AH. ] 1. Of or per- 
taining to a presbyter or prie consisting of 
presbyters. 2. — PRESBYTERIAN a. 1051. 

Presbyterate  (prezbitorét), sb. 1041. 
[- eccl. L. presbyteratus, f. presbyter; see 
PRESBYTER, -ATE'.] 1, The office of presbyter; 
presbytership, eldership 1642. 2. A body of 
presbyters; the order of presbyters 1641. 

tPresbyteress, 1546. [- med.L. presby- 
terissa (= late L. presbylera) in both senses, 
f. as prec. + -issa -Hss'.] 1. The wife of a 
presbyter or priest —1675. 2. A female pres- 
byter; one of an order of women in the early 
church, having some of the functions of 
presbyters —1682. 

Presbyterial (prezbiti*-riiil), a. (sb.) 1502. 
[7 med.L. presbyterialis, f. presbyterium (see 
PRESBYTERY) + -alis -AL'; see -IAL.] 1, Of or 
pertaining to a presbytery or body of elders 
1600. 2. = PRESBYTERIAN a. 1592. A 

Presbyterian (prezbiti*-rian, Sc. and U.S. 
Pres-), a. and sb. Now usu. w. capital P. 
1041. ff. eccl. L. presbylerium. + Ax; in AL. 
presbylerianus (XVH).] A. adj. Pertaining to 
or characterized by government by presby- 
ters or presbyteries; applied to a system 
of church polity; belonging to or maintain- 
ingthis system; see next. 4 

1. Reformed P., of or pertaining to those Pres- 
byterians who protested against the constitution 
of Church and State in Scotland at the Revolution 
Settlement in 1689; also pop. called CAMERONIAN. 
United P., of or pertaining to the united church 
or denomination formed in Scotland in wn 
by the union of the United Secession and Relie 
churches. (Abbrev. U.P.) In 1900 this body 
united with the Free Church of Scotland, to form 
the denomination then named the United Free 
Church of Scotland. F 

B. sb. One who maintains the Presbyterian 


PRESBYTERIANISM 


system of church government; a member or 
adherent of a Presbyterian church 1641. 

Presbyterianism  (prezbiti?riüniz'm, Se. 
and U.S. pr 1644. [f. prec. + -ISM.] 
The Presbyterian system of church govern- 
ment, in which no higher order than that of 
presbyter or elder is recognized, the ‘bishop’ 
and ‘elder’ of the N.T. being held to be 
identical and all elders being ecclesiastically 
of equal rank. 

Presbyte-rianize, v. 1843, f. as prec. + 
R.] a. trans. To make Presbyterian; to 
organize on Presbyterian lines, b. intr. To 
act as a Presbyterian or in a way tending 
towards Presbyterianism. 

Presbyterium, ion. 1565. [ecel. L. 
Bee PRESBYTERY.] d. = PRESBYTERY 1. 2. = 
PRESBYTERY 3. 1886. 

Pre:sbytership. 1597. 
-SHIP.] = PRESBYTERATE 1. 

Presbytery (prezbitori, Sc. and U.S. 
Pres-). late ME. [~ OFr. presbiterie — eccl. 
L. presbylerium — eccl. Gr. mpeofurépww, f. 
ice PRESBYTER, -Y*.] 1. A part of 
erved for the clergy; the eastern 
part of the chancel beyond the choir, in 
which the altar is placed; the sanctuary. 
12. = PRusBYTHRATE 1. 1704. 3. A body of 
presbyters or elders 1611. 4. In the Presby- 
terian system: A body or assembly of presby- 
ters or elders, consisting of all the ministers, 
and one ruling elder (or sometimes two) 
from each parish or congregation within a 
particular local area, constituting the eccl. 
court next above the kirk-session and below 
the synod 1578. b. transf. The district 
comprising the parishes or congregations 
represented by a presbytery 1581. 5. The 
Presbyterian polity or system; Presbyterian- 
ism. (Contrasted with episcopacy or prelacy, 
and with independency.) Now rare. 1590. 6. 
A presbyter’s or priest’s house; a parsonage. 
(Now only in R.C.Ch.) 1825. 

Prescapula (pri,skse-pivili). 1890. [PRE- 
A. II. b.] Anat, That part of the scapula 
or shoulder-blade above (or in quadrupeds, 
anterior to) its spine or median axis. Hence 
Presca:pular d. anterior to the spine or 
Jong axis of the shoulder-blade. 

Prescience (pre-fitns, -s). late ME. 
[= (O)Fr. prescience = eccl. L. prescientia 
(Tertullian) — prascient-; see next, Nh. 
Knowledge of events before they happen; 
foreknowledge; esp. as a divine attribute. 
b. as a human quality: Foresight. late ME. 

Predestination. .cannot be avoided, if we hold. 
an universal p. in the Deity BOSWELL b. States- 
men of a more judicious p., look for the fortunate 
moment too BURKE. 

Prescient (pre:fitnt, -s-), a. 1620. [= 
prescient-, pr. ppl. stem of L. prescire know 
before, f. pra PRE- A. I. 1 + scire know; 
Bee -ENT.] Having foreknowledge or fore- 
sight; foreseeing, 

James Harrington, one of the most p. minds of 
that great age 1888. Hence Pre'sciently adv. 

Prescientific (prisoiénti-fik), a. 1858. t. 
PRE- B. I. 1 + SoreNTIFIC.] Of or pertaining 
to times prior to the rise of modern science, 
or to the application of the scientific method. 

Prescind (prisi-nd), v. 1636. [- L. præ- 
scindere cut off in front, f. pre PRE- A. + 
scindere cub.) 1. trans. To cut off prema- 
turely or abruptly; to cut away at once. 2. 
To eut off from; to abstract 1660. 3. intr. 
(for refl.): To withdraw the attention from; 
to leave out of consideration 1890. 

2. An abstract idea of happiness, prescinded 
from all particular pleasure 1710. 

Prescribe (priskrai-b), v. 1531. [- L. 
Drüscribere write before, etc., f. præ PRE- 
A. + scribere write.] I. fl. trans. To write 
first or beforehand; also, to describe before- 
hand 1653. 2. To write or lay down as a rule 
or direction to be followed; to appoint, 
ordain, direct, enjoin. Const. fo or dative. 
1535. +b. absol. or intr. To lay down a rule; 
to dictate, appoint, direct. Of a law or 
custom : To be of force. -1716. 3. Med. trans. 
To advise or order the use of (a medicine, 
ete.) with directions for the manner of using 
it 1581. b. absol. or intr. Also fig. 1598. 14. 
1 50 To limit; to confine within bounds 

2. Wood prescribes to the news mongers in 
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London what they are to write SWIFT. And ten 
were prescribed the whip BROWNING. 3. To leech 
pis head aaa Dy n pena ias, b. His motto 
at no statesman shoi . 

Mop p. until he was 

II. Law. I. intr. To make a claim by pre- 
scription; to assert a prescriptive right or 
claim (to or for something; also with inf. 
or clause) 1531. 12. To plead prescription 
of time (PRESCRIPTION II. 1) against an 
action, statute, or penalty; to cease to be 
liable on account of the lapse of the pre- 
scribed time —1672. 

1. A man might. p. that he and his ancestors 
had from time immemorial exercised a certain 


right in gross 1844, 
Prescript (pri-skript, fpriskri-pt), sb. 
1540. [- L. prescriptum, subst. use of n. 


pa. pple, of praescribere PRESCRIBE. Cf. 
Fr. tprescript.] 1. That which is prescribed 
or laid down as a rule; an ordinance, law, 
command; a regulation, direction. 2. 
Medicine prescribed; also transf. a medical 
prescription. Now rare. 1603. 

Prescript (priskri-pt), a. 1400. [- L. 
prescriplus, pa. pple, of praescribere; see 
prec.] Preseribed or laid down beforehand 
as a rule; ordained, appointed. Now rare. 

Prescription (priskri-pfon). late ME. 
[= (O)Fr. prescription — L. prescriptio, f. 
prescript-; see prec., -I0N.] I. 1. The action 
of prescribing or appointing beforehand; that 
which is prescribed; written or explicit 
direction or injunction 1549, 2, A direction 
or formula (usu.) written by a physician 
for the composition and use of a medicine; 
transf. the medicine prescribed. In early 
use, more widely, ‘doctor’s orders’. 1579. 
13. Restriction, limitation -1718, 

1. In the recognition of conduct as ‘right’ 
is involved an authoritative p. to do it 1874. 
2. This P. the Sub-prior faithfully made up, and 
put into Phials for use 1679. 

II. Law. 1. Limitation of the time within 
which an action or claim can be raised. 
Now commonly called negative p. 1474. b. 
Uninterrupted use or possession from time 
immemorial, or for a period fixed by law 
as giving a title or right; hence, title or 
right acquired by such use or possession; 
sometimes called positive p. late ME. c. 
transf. and fig. (a) Ancient or continued 
eustom, esp. when viewed as authoritative 
1589. (b) Claim founded upon long use 
1625. 12. The action of prescribing or 
claiming by prescription 1818. 

1. There's no p. to inthrall a King 1605. b. 
"Tis said in our Law Books, that the Publick 
acquires a Right by Custom, but only private 
Persons acquire it by P. 1726. c. (^ ) Narrow self- 
ended Souls make p. of good ices Sm T. 
BROWNE. 

Prescriptive (priskri-ptiv), a. 1748. [- 
late L, prescriplivus pertaining to a legal 
exception or demurrer, f. as prec.; see 
-IVE.] 1. That prescribes or directs; tappoint- 
ed by prescription. 2. Derived from or 
founded on prescription or lapse of time, as 
p. right or title 1766. 3. Arising from or 
recognized by long-standing custom or 
usage; prescribed by custom 1775. 4. 
Giving or recognizing prescription or 
prescriptive right. BURKE. 

1. P. rules for the preservation of health 1788. 
3. To have his regular score at the bar. and his 

corner at the winter's fireside 1837. Prescri-pt- 
ive-ly adv., -ness. 

Presence (prezéns. ME. [= (O)Fr. 
présence — L. presentia, f. præsens, -ent-; 
see PRESENT, -ENCE.] 1. The fact or con- 
dition of being present; the state of being 
before, in front of, or in the same place 
with a person or thing; being there. b. 
In ref. to the manner in which Christ is 
held to be present in the Eucharist (see 
REAL a. I. 2) 1552. 2. In certain connections, 
used with a vague sense of the place or 
space in front of a person, or which im- 
mediately surrounds him ME. b. Without 
of or possessive; usu. preceded by prep., 
as in (the) p., to (the) p., etc.; spec. (now only) 
in ref. to ceremonial attendance upon a 
person of superior, esp. royal, rank; formerly 
also = ‘company’, ‘polite society’. late 
ME. fc. Hence, a presence-chamber —1735. 
13. concr. Those who are present; an as- 
sembly, a company ~1788. 4. With possessive, 
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denoting the actual person (or thing) 
that is present; hence occas. = embodied 
self, objective personality. Chiefly poet. 
late ME. b. Hence, a person who is corpor- 
ally present; usu. with implication of 
impressive appearance or aspect 1826. 5. 
Demeanour, carriage, or aspect of a person, 
esp. when stately or impressive 1579. 6. 
Something present; a present being; a 
divine, spiritual, or incorporeal being or 
influence felt or conceived as present 1667. 7 
P. of mind: the state or quality of having 
one’s wits about one; calmness in exacting 
circumstances; freedom from embarrass- 
ment, agitation, or panic 1605. 

1. Our Law forbids at thir Religious Rites My p. 
Mu, b. The doctrine of the objective p. in, 
under, or with, the consecrated elements 1901. 
2. He was always very collected in the p. of 
danger 1908. In his p. = before or with him, 
where he is, in his company; from his p. = 
from being with him, from where he is, out of his 
San panys ete.; also poet. and rhet. with demon- 
strative or other adjs.; e.g. in this (august) p. = 
in the presence of this (august) personage. b. 
"Tis very true: You were in p. (= present) 
then, And you can witnesse with me, this is 
true SHAKS. c. Hen. VIII, m. i. 17. 4. As in a 
fiery column charioting His Godlike p. MIL, 
b. And over him who stood but Herakles? There 
smiled the mighty p., all one smile BROWNING. 
5. More was a man of stately and handsome p. 
H. WALPOLE. 6. And I have felt A p. that dis- 
turbs me with the joy Of elevated: thoughts 
Wonpsw. 
attrib. and Comb.: p.-lobby, the lobby or ante- 
room ofa presence-chamber; -room = next. 

Pre:sence-cha:mber. 1575. [Of. prec. 2 
e.] The chamber in which a sovereign or 
other great personage receives guests, or 
persons entitled to appear before him; a 
reception-room in a palace or great house. 

Presensation (prisensé^fon). 1653. [PRE- 
A. I. 2.] = next. 

Presension (prisenfon). Now rare or 
Obs. 1507. [- L. presensio foreboding, 
presentiment, f. presens-, pr. ppl. stem of 
presentire, f. pre PRE- + sentire feel; see 
-10N.] Feeling or perception of something 
before it exists, occurs, or manifesta itself; 
foreknowledge, foresight; presentiment. 

Present (prezént) sb. ME. [Elliptical 
or absol. use of PRESENT a.; in most senses 
already 80 used in OFr. (see next), In ME. 
orig. present.) tl. = PRESENOE 1, 2, 2 b. 
—1470. 12. The thing or person that is pres- 
ent; affair in hand; present occasion; 
pl. things present, circumstances —1704. b. 
This p., more commonly these presents: the 
present document or writing; these words or 
statements. Chiefly, now only, in legal use. 
late ME. 3. The present time, the time that 
now is 1000. tb. With ellipsis of month 
(usu. this p.) —1001. c. Gram. Short for 
present tense: see PRESENT d. II. 2. P. slem, 
the stem of the present tense. 1530. 

2. Shall I be charg’d no further then this p.? 
Must all determine heere? SHAKS. b. Know all 
men by these presents, that I [etc.] 1752. 3. 
Better this p. than a past like that BROWNING. 

Phrases with preps, us present, (a) now; 
(b) immediately; (c) at that time, then. So 
in this p. = (a). At P., at the present time, now. 
For the p., for the time; tfor that time, just 
then; in mod. use, for this time, just now. 
Until the p., up to the p., until now, up to 
now. 

Present (prezént) sb. IME. present 
—(O)Fr. présent offering, gift, also in, to 
present, repr. OFr. phr. (mettre une chose) en. 
présent (à quelqu'un), put a thing before any 
one, in which en présent was in effect, — en 
don as a gift.] a. = GIFT sb. II. I. (The 
ordinary current sense.) b. = GIFT sb. I. I. 
Usu. in phr. to make a p. of = to present, 
give, bestow. ME. fe. An offering to God or 
a deity —1707. 

c. Were the whole realm of nature mine, That 
were a p. far too small WATTS. 

Present (prize-nt), sb." 1833. [f. PRESENT 
v.] The act of presenting or aiming a weapon, 
esp. a fire-arm; the position of the weapon 
when presented; esp. the position from 
which a rifle is fired. 

Bring the carbine down to the * P.’ 1833. 

Present (pre-zént), a. (adv.) ME. [- (O)Fr. 
présent — L. presens, present-, pr. pple. of 
preesse, f. pre PRE- + -sens, pr. pple. of sum 
Iam.] An adj. of relation; expressing a local 
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or temporary relation to a person or thing 
which is the point of reference. I. Senses 
relating to place, etc. 1. Being in the place 
considered or mentioned; that is here (or 
there) Chiefly in predicate. Opp. to ABSENT 
d. l. b. Existing in the thing, class, or case 
mentioned or under consideration; not 
wanting; ‘found’. Opp. to ABSENT a. 1. 
1809. 2. That is actually being dealt with, 
written, discussed, or considered; often 
used in a writing to denote the writer him- 
self. late ME. 3. Of which one is conscious; 
directly thought of, remembered, or im- 
agined. Usu. const. to, 1500, 4. Attentive 
(opp. to ABSENT a. 2); having presence of 
mind, collected, self-possessed (in this 
sense usu, p. fo oneself); prompt to perceive 
or act, ready, quick. Now rare or Obs. 
1451. 5. Ready at hand; esp. ready with 
assistance, ‘favourably attentive, not neg- 
lectful, propitious’ (J.). arch. 1539. 

1. A p. deity, they shout around DRYDEN. P. at 
his burial 1839. b. In the Hemiptera..wings 
may be p. or absent HUXLEY. 2. The said parties 
to these p. Indentures 1592. The entire subject. 
cannot be fully considered in such a paper as 
the p. 1895, 3. The legends of the place are p. 
io the imagination throughout the discourse 
1875. 5. God is our hope & strength: a very p. 
helpe in trouble BIBLE (Great) Ps. 46 

II. Senses relating to time. 1. That is, or 
that is so, at this time or now; current, con- 
temporary; modern. Opp. to past and 
future. ME. b, Actually existing, actual 
1774. 2. Gram. Applied to that tense of a 
verb which denotes an action now going on 
or a condition now existing (or one consider- 
ed generally). Opp. to past (or preterite) and 
future. late ME. 3. That was, or that was 
80, at that time. Now rare. 1450. 14. 
Without delay; immediate, instant —1836. 
fb. Of a remedy or poison: Taking immediate 
effect, acting speedily —1694, 

1. All things past, p., and to come, are p. 
before God Pusey. b. In the p. state of nature, 
the means of safety are rather superior to those 
of offence GOLDSM. P. value or worth of a sum 
due at a definite future date (Comm.): that sum 
which, together with compound interest upon 
it from now until that date, will amount to the 
sum then due. 2. The..P. Perfect ONIONS. 3. 
The p. business was to attend to p. needs 1908. 
4. Peter stroke Ananas With p. death Baco: 

1B. as adv. 1. = PRESENTLY adv. 2. —165 
2. In or into the presence of some one; in the 
(or this) very place, there (or here) —1554. 

1. Or let me deye p. in this place CHAUCER. 

Present (prizent) v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
présenter — L. presentare place before, ote., 
in med.L. present to a person as a gift; 
see prec., and PRESENT sb. ] I. To make 
present to, bring into the presence of. 1, 
trans. To bring or place (a person) before, 
into the presence of, or under the notice 
of, another; to introduce; spec. to introduce 
at court, or before a sovereign, etc. b. To 
bring before or into the presence of God; to 
dedicate by so bringing ME. 1c. To give 
greeting from, to ‘remember’ (any one) 
lo —1792. 2. refl. To p. oneself: to appear, 
attend. late ME. 3. trans. a. To name and 
recommend (a clergyman) to the bishop 
for institution to a benefice. Often absol. 
ME. b. To nominate to the benefits of any 
foundation 1820. 4. To show, exhibit, 
display; also (in recent use) to exhibit, 
be characterized by (some quality or attri- 
bute) 1500. b. P. arms (Mil), to hold a 
fire-arm, ete. in a position expressing honour 
or deference, in saluting a person of superior 
rank 1759. 5. To make present or suggest 
to the mind; to set forth or describe; to 
represent (as or to be); to set forth 1579. 6. 
refl. (from 4, 5) To show itself, appear; 
to suggest itself, come into one's mind; to 
occur 1590. Also intr. (now rare). 7. trans. 
To symbolize; to represent; to stand for, 
denote; to be a picture of (arch.) late ME. 
b. To represent (a character) on the stage; 
to act; to personate (arch.) 1588. tc. To 
act (a play, or scene in a play) 31637. 8. 
Law. To make presentment of. a. To make 
a formal statement of; to submit (a fact, or 
a request, eto.) Also absol. late ME. b. 
To bring (an offence, ete.) formally under 
the notice of the proper authority, for 
inquiry or action. late ME. c. To charge 
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(a person) formally; to report or bring up 
for trial 1526. 9. To place (a thing) in, or 
give to (it), a particular direction or position. 
2. To point (a fire-arm, etc.) at something; 
to hold (it) out in the position of taking 
aim, Also absol. (esp. as word of command). 
1579. b. Obstetrics. Of the foetus: To direct 
(a particular part) towards the os uteri 
during labour; usu. intr. for refi. said of 
the part so directed 1597. c. To point, direct, 
or turn (a thing) to face something, or in a 
specified direction. Also intr. 1793. 10. To 
bring (a substance) into the presence of or 
into close contact with another 1758, 

1. The Dutchesse..presented mee to kisse the 
Queene's hand 1670. A candidate is said to 
present himself for examination; one who has 
qualified for, or is honoured with a degree, is 
presented for the di ; a theatrical manager is 
said (in recent use) to present an actor, etc. 
O.E.D. b. They brought hym to hierusalem, to p. 
hym to the lorde TINDALE Luke 2:22. c. P. 
me cordially to Mrs. Champion BURKE. 2. 
Now there was a day, when the sons of God came 
to p. themselues before the Lord Job 1:6. 3. 
A lunatic cannot p. to a church, nor his commit- 
tee 1818. 4. The few points which p. any difficulty 
1 Hear what to my mind first thoughts 
6. A remedie 8 it selfe SHAKS. 

r of Troy SHAKS. c. 


a. He sees me cock and p. DE Fo; 
10. If a pure Alkali be presented to a pure Aci 
they rush together with violence 1758. 

II. To offer, deliver, give. 1. trans. To 
bring or place (a thing) before or into the 
presence of a person, or to put (it) into his 
hands, for acceptance; to offer, hand over, 
bestow, give (usu. in a formal or ceremoni- 
ous manner) ME. b. To deliver, convey, 
give (a message, greeting, etc.); to offer 
(compliments, regards, etc.) ME. c. To 
deliver (a document, as à written address, 
petition, bill, etc.) to the proper quarter, for 
acceptance, or to be dealt with according to 
its tenor 1509. d. Of things: To offer, 
furnish, afford, supply 1004. 12. To make 
presentation of (a benefice) to a clergyman 
1796. 3. a. To p. a person with a thing 
= to present a thing to a person (sense II. 
1). Also fig. to furnish or supply with 
something. ME. fb. With personal obj. 
only; rarely absol, 1712. 

1. I beseech you therefore, brethren,. that ye 
p. your bodies a liuing sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
Into God Rom. 12:1. [They] presented vnto 
him a mulet 1585. To p. to the world..a full 
and clear Narration CLARENDON. b. To p. you 
my complements 1638. c. My Soul more bent To 
serve therewith my Maker, and p. My true 
account MILTON. 3. a. Yesterday week Mrs. 
Morse presented me with a fine daughter 1803. 

Presentable (prize-ntiib’l), a. 1540, [orig. 
med. L. przesentabilis; later f. prec. + -ABLE.] 
1. Capable of, or suitable for, presentation 
1626. 2. Law. That may or should be 
formally brought up or charged, as an 
offence, an offender, etc. 1540. 3, Eccl. Of 
a benefice: = PRESENTATIVE 1. 1636. 4. 
Suitable, by attire and appearance, to be 
introduced into society or company; of 
decent appearance, fit to be seen. (Properly 
of persons; often also of things.) The usual 
current sense. 1827. 

1. A p. claim 1868. 4. Is he a p. sort of a person? 
THACKERAY. This table looks very fine.., but 
only the ends are of mahogany and have p. 
legs 1808. Hence Presentabi-lit ^. Present- 
ably adv. 

Presentation (prezentéfon). late ME. 
[~ (O)Fr. présentation — late L. prersentatio. 
f. presentat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. preesentare; 
see PRESENT v., -I0N.] I. 1. The action of 
presenting or introducing a person: see 
PRESENT v. I. 1. 2. Eccl. The action, or the 
right, of presenting a clergyman to a benefice, 
or to the bishop for institution; see PRESENT 
v. I. 3. late ME. 13. Law. = PRESENTMENT 


p. at St. James's JANE AUSTEN. The 
P. for Doctor's Degrees 1883. The P. of Christ in 
the Temple: see Luke 2:22-39. The P. of the 
Virgin Mary as a child, as narrated in the 
Apocryphal Mee Also in Art, a representation 
of either of these incidents. 2. Locke..was 
made Secretary of Presentations—that is, of the 
Chancellor's church patronage 1880. 

II. The action of offering for acceptance; 
handing over, delivery; bestowal, gift, 
offering. late ME. b. Something offered 
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for acceptance; a present, gift, donation; 
8 1619. si 

rayers..are..sometimes a p. of 
Ee p. mere desires 

III. 1. Theatrical, pictorial, or symbolic 
representation; a display, show, exhibition 
1000. b. An image, likeness, semblance; a 
representation, a symbol 1594. 2. A setting 
forth, a statement 1597. 3. Metaph. and 
Psychol. (tr. G. Vorstellung). All the modifi- 
cation of consciousness directly involved 
in the knowing or being aware of an object 
in a single moment of thought 1842, 4, 
The action of placing, or condition of being 
placed, in a particular direction or position 
with respect to something else or to an 
observer; the mode in which a thing is 
presented or presents itself; spec. in Obstet- 
rics (see PRESENT v. I. 9. b) 1754. 

1. He vses his folly like a stalking-horse, and 
vnder the p. of that he shoots his wit Saks. 
b. Rich. ITI, IV. iv, 84. 2. I have not further to 
trouble yr Excell” then wt the p. of my reall 
desires to serve you 1674. 

attrib, in sense II., as p. copy, clock, etc, Hence 
Presenta-tional a. of or pertaining to p. (sense 
III. 3). Presenta:tionalism, Presenta'tion- 
ism, the doctrine that in perception the mind has 
an immediate cognition of the object; Presenta- 
tionalist, Presenta‘tionist, one who holds 
this doctrine. 

Presentative (prize-ntütiv), a. late ME. 
[prob. orig. med. L. *prasentativus (cf. præ- 
sentabilis PRESENTARLE), f. as proc ee -IVE.] 
1, Eccl. Of a benefice: To or for which a 
patron has the right of presentation. Also 
said of the advowson, the tithes, etc. con- 
nected with such a benefice. Opp. to 
APPROPRIATE, COLLATIVE,  DONATIVE, IM- 
PROPRIATE. 1559. = REPRESENTATIVE 
a. 1, 2. -1653. 3. Having the function or 
power of presenting an idea or notion to the 
mind 1855. 4. Metaph. and Psychol. Of 
pertaining or relating to, or of the nature, 
of presentation (sense III. 3) 1842. 

Presentee (prezenti). 1498, [= AFr. 
presentee = Fr. présenté, pa, pple. of présente: 
see PRESENT v., -ER'.] 1. A person presented 
spec. à clergyman presented (for institution) 
to a benefice. 2. One to whom something is 
presented 1854. 

Presenter (prize-ntoz). 1544. (t. PRESENT 
v. + Anl. See also PRESENTOR.] One who 
presents (in various senses). 

Presential (prizenfàl) a. Now rare. 
Also præ-. 1635. l- med.L. prasentialis 
present, f. L. praesentia PRESENCE; see 
A.] 1. Of or pertaining to presence; 
having or implying actual presence with a 
person or in à place; present. 2, = 
a. I. 4. 1649. 3. Pertaining to present time 
1846. b. Gram. Applied to those tenses 
formed on the present stem 1898, 

1. To see the presentiall countenance of God 
1635. So Presentia-lity (now rare), presentness 
(in time): the being present in place, presence. 

Presentiate (prize-nfije't), v. Now rare. 
1659. [perh. f. PRESENT a. + Arn“, after 
different|differentiale.] trans. To make pres- 
ent in time or place. 

Presentient (prise-nf‘ént), a. 1814. [— L. 
priesentiens, -ent-, pr. pple. of presentire 
feel or perceive beforehand; see PRE- A. T. 3, 
SENTIENT.] Feeling or perceiving before. 
hand; having a presentiment; scenting 
beforehand. 

Presentiment (prize-ntimént, pris-). 1714. 
E Fr. tprésentiment (mod. press), f. PrE 
PRE- + sentiment SENTIMENT.) 1, A mental 
impression or feeling of some future event; 
a vague expectation, seeming like a direct 
perception of something about to happen; 
an anticipation, foreboding (usu. of some, 
thing evil). 2. A previously conceived 
sentiment or opinion; a prepossession (rare) 
1751. Hence Presentime-ntal a. 

Presentive (prizentiv) d. (sb) 1871. 
lirreg. f. PRESENT v. + Anf used in dis- 
tinction from presentative.] Presenting An 
object or conception directly to the min 
(opp. to symbolic); also sb., a presentive 
word. Hence Prese-ntive-ly adv., ness. 

Presently (prezentl), adv. late ME. 
lt. PRESENT a. + -LY*; orig. after med. L. 
preseniialiter.| 11. So as to be, or as ate 
present; on the spot; in person, personally 
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-1579. 2. At the present time; now. Obs. 
or dial. 1485. tb. At the time referred to; 
just then 1740. 3. At the very time; at 
once; immediately, instantly, quickly, 
promptly. Obs. or arch. late ME. 4. In 
blunted sense (from 3): In the space of time 
that immediately follows, in a little while, 
before long, soon, shortly. Now the ordinary 
use. 1566. 15. Immediately (in space or 
relation); directly, closely —1661, 6, As a 
direct result or conclusion; consequently, 
thereupon; necessarily, ipso facto. Obs. or 
arch, 1634. 

2. A reward to be rendred hereafter, not p. 
1637. 3. Go p., and take this Ring with thee 
SHA! 4. Toys..which are p. put out of order 
1699. The struggle, as we shall p. see, lasted 
two generations 1857. I cannot attend to it at 
once; I will do so p. 1008. 6. We do not infer, 
nor doth it p. follow, that the present reading is 
corrupt and false 1659. 

Presentment (prizentmént. ME. [- 
OFr. presentement; sce PRESENT v., -MENT.] 
The aet of presenting or fact of being pre- 
sented, presentation; an instance or em- 
bodiment of this; ehiefly in techn. or spec. 
uses. 1, The act of presenting a person to or 
for any office, esp. a clergyman for institution 
to a benefice. Obs. exc. Hist. 2. Law. The 
act of presenting or laying before a court or 
person in authority a formal statement of 
some matter to be legally dealt with. a. A 
statement on oath by a jury of a fact within 
their knowledge. late ME. tb. A similar 
statement (formerly) made by a magistrate 
or justice of the peace, or by a constable 
1875. c. Eccl. A formal complaint or 
report of some offence or fault, made by the 
churchwardens, ete., to the bishop or 
archdeacon at his visitation 1576, 3. = 
PRESENTATION IT, I. 1. Now rare. 1007. 4. = 
PRESENTATION III. I. 1605. b. Delineation; 
usu. quasi-coner. a picture, portrait, image, 
likeness 1602. c. The appearance, aspect, 
form, or mode in which anything is presented; 
exhibition, display 1034. 5. Statement, 
setting forth, description; the form or 
mode of so stating 1611. 6. The act of 
presenting to consciousness, or to the 
imagination; suggestion; the conception 
thus given 1633. b. Metaph. and Psychol. = 
PRESENTATION III. 3, 1842. 

4. An honored guest at the p. of a burlesque 
masque 1834. b. The counterfet p. of two Brothers 
SHAKS, c. To cheat the eye with blear illusion, 
And give it false. presentments MILT, 5. A 
Scientific and exact p. of religious things M. 


ARNOLD, 
Presentness  (prezéntnés) 1530. (t. 
-NESS.] The quality or 


PRESENT a. + 
condition of being present in place, time, 
or thought. 

Presentor (prize-ntéa). 1532. [ AFr. 
presentour, f. presenter; Sce PRESENT V., -OR 2. 
Cf. PRESENTER.] One who makes à present- 
1805 b. One who presents to a benefice 

5. 

Preservation (prezoivé^fon) 1472. [= 
(O) Fr. préservation = med.L. preservatio, 
f. preservat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. præserv- 
are; see PRESERVE v., -ION.] 1. The action of 
preserving or keeping from injury or 
destruction; the fact of being preserved. 2. 
The state of being (well or ill) preserved; 
E of keeping 1751. +3. A preservative 

1. We bless thee for our creation, p., and all the 
blessings of this life Bk. Com. Prayer. 2. The 
foxtails are still in great p. 1816. 

Preservative (prizoóavütiv), a. and sb. 
late ME. [= (O)Fr. préservatif — med.L. 
Dreservativus, -um, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 
A. adj. Having the quality of preserving; 
tending to preserve; protective. B. sb. 
(absol. use of adj.) 1, a. A medicine that 
Preserves health, protecting from or pre- 
venting disease; a safeguard against poison 
or infection; a prophylactic. Now rare. 
1400. b. gen. A safeguard from (or against) 
any danger or injury 1520. 2. That which 
preserves, or tends to preserve or protect 
from decay, loss, or destruction 1503. 3. 
Spec. A chemical substance or preparation 
used to preserve perishable food-stuffs, 
ete. 1875. 

1. a. To swallow a Vipers head was a most 
certain P, and Remedy against the biting of à 


1661 


Viper 1672. 3. The introducti. 
into articles of food 1898. X Wc 


Preservatory (prizó-rvátori), a. and sb. 
rare. 1649. [f. prec. by substitution of 
suffix; see -oRY' and *.] A. adj. Tending to 
preserve; preservative. B. sb. (absol. 
use of adj.) 1. A preservative 1654. 2. = 
PRESERVE sb. 3. 1823. 3. U.S. An apparatus 
for preserving substances for food 1875. 

Preserve (prizó'av), sb. 1552. [f. next.) 
fl. A preserving agent; a preservative 
~1677. b. pl. Goggles used to protect the 
eyes from dust, excess of light, etc. 1887. 2. 
A confectionery preparation of fruit, ete., 
preserved with sugar; jam; often in pl. 
1000. 3. A wood or other ground set apart 
for the protection and rearing of game; a 
piece of water for fish; a vivarium 1807. b. 
transf. and fig. (often pl.) A thing over which 
one claims special rights 1829. 

3. b. In the Colonies..we have not so much 
neutral markets, as preserves 1897. 

Preserve (prlzö Av), v. late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
préserver — late L. hræserrare, f. pra PRE- + 
servare keep, protect.] 1. (rans. To keep 
safe from harm or injury; to take care of, 
guard. Const. from (tof, out of). 2. To keep 
alive (arch.); to keep from decay, make 
lasting (a material thing, a name, a mem- 
ory) 1560. b. To maintain (a state of things) 
1676. c. To keep in one's possession; to 
retain (a possession, acquisition, quality, 
ete.) 1617. 3. a. To prepare (fruit, meat, etc.) 
by boiling with sugar, salting, or pickling, 
so as to prevent its decomposition or 
fermentation. Also absol. 1579. b. To keep 
(organie bodies) from decomposition, by 
chemical treatment, freezing, etc. 1613. 
4. To keep (gamo) undisturbed for personal 
use in hunting, shooting, or fishing; to keep 
(game runs, fishing rivers, etc.) for private 
use 1807. 

1, Forto kepe and to 
alle GOWER. Oh, the 
Grace SHAKS. See also WELL-PRESERVED, 
2. A tiny little village preserves the name of the 
Percy 1874. b. Means. effectual in preserving 
discipline 1810. c. In politics they often vials 
the name while they p. the thing 1828, 3. a. 
Hast thou not learn'd me how To make Perfumes? 
Distill? Preserue? SHAKS. 4. A man who preserves 
is always respected by the poachers TROLLOPE. 
Hence Prese-rvable a. Prese:rval, preserva- 
tion. Preserver, one who or that which 
preserves; esp. one who keeps safe from des- 
truction or injury; a saviour. 

Preside (prizoi:d), v. 1611. [— Fr. présider 
= L. presidére, f. pre PRE- + sedére sit.) 1. 
intr. To occupy the chair or seat of authority 
in any assembly, or at the ordinary meetings 
of a society or company; to act as chairman 
or president. b. To sit at the head of the 
table 1871. 2. To exercise superintendence, 
direction, or control. Also /ig. to sit or 
reign supreme. 1656. 3. trans. To control, 
direct (rare) 1665. 4, intr. To p. at the organ, 
or piano, etc. orig. To conduct the band on 
the instrument in question; now, in pop. 
use, To be (or aet as) organist or pianist 
during any social, religious, or musical 
assembly 1799. 

1. D his place, he presided in all Publick 
Councils CLARENDON. 2. In none of their meetings 
have they [Quakers] a President; as they believe 
Divine Wisdom alone ought to p. 1796. Hence 
Presi-der, one who presides. 

Presidence (prezidens). 1595. [- (O)Fr. 
présidence — med. L. presidentia; see next, 
-ENCE.] 1. The action or fact of presiding; 


. The bodi fro siknesses 
rd preserue thy 


superintendence, direction. 2, = next 1. 
Now rare. 1606. 
Presidency (prezidénsi. 1591. [- Sp., 


Pg. presidencia, It. presidenza — med.L. 
presidentia, f. prwsident-; see next, -ENCY.] 
1. The office or function of president; 
presidentship, chairmanship; superinten- 
dence, direction; also, the term during 
which a president holds office. 2. A district 
under the administration of a president; 
spec. in India, Each of the three divisions 
of the East India Company's territory, 
which were orig. governed by the Presidents 
of the Company's three factories. Loosely, 
the seat of government of each of these. 
Obs. in official use. 1698. 

1. In the days of the p. of Washington CANNING, 
2. The term P.“, applied to the Provinces or 


PRESIGNIFICATION 


Governments of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, 
is no longer applicable to the present condition 
of things, and in the case of Bengal is positively 
misleading 1872. 

President (pre-zidént), sb. late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. président — L. prasidens, -ent-, subst. 
use of pr. pple. of prasidére; see PRESIDE, 
-ENT.] 1, The appointed governor or lieuten- 
ant of a province, or division of a country, a 
dependency, colony, city, etc. Now chiefly 
Hist. b. fig. A presiding deity, patron, or 
guardian 1011. 2. The head of a temporary or 
permanent body of persons, who presides 
over their meetings and proceedings. a, 
gen. late ME. b. The title often borne by 
the head of a college in a university, or in 
U.S. of a university consisting of a single 
college 1464. c. The person elected to pre- 
side over the meetings and proceedings of an 
academy, society, or institution, literary, 
scientific, artistic, or the like 1660, d. In 
U.S. the title of one who presides over the 
proceedings of a financial, commercial, or 
industrial company, às à bank, railway, 
mining company, ete. 1781. 3. The head of 
an advisory council, or administrative 
board or department of government, as, in 
Great Britain, the (Lord) P. of the Council, 
the P. of the Board of Agriculture, of 
Education, of Trade, etc.; also of certain 
courts of justice, as the Court of Session 
in Scotland, the Court of Probate in England, 
ete. 1530. fb. Formerly the title of the 
chief magistrate in some of the British 
North American colonies, and in the States 
to which they gave rise 1817. 4. The officer 
in whom the executive power is vested in a 
modern republic, the elected head of the 
government 1783. 

2. a. He receiv'd publick thanks from the 
Convocation, of which he was P. 1663. b. He.. 
was ons elect presydent of Maudlen Colledge 
1530. 3. Lord P. of (he Council: an officer of the 
English crown whose duty is to preside at the 
meetings of the Privy Council, and to report, to 
the King the business transacted there, 4 
Four Presidents (Harrison, Taylor, Lincoln, 
Garfield) have died in office, and been succeeded 
by Vice-Presidents 1889. 

President (prezidént) a. Now rare. late 
ME. [- L. presidens, -ent-; see prec.) 
That presides or occupies the chief place; 
superintending. 


Pre'sidentess. PRESIDENT sb. 


1782. lf. 


+ -ESSL] a. A female president. b. The 
wife of a president. 
Presidential (prezide-nfál) 1603. [= 


med. L. presidentialis, f. prasidentia PRESI- 
DENOY; see -AL'.] 1. Of or pertaining to a 
president or his office. 2. Of the nature of n 
president; presiding 1050. 

2. The next P, Election looms always in advance 
1860. Hence Preside:ntially adv, 

Pre:sidentship. 1525. [-surr.] The office 
or function of a president; the period of this, 

Presidial (prisi-diàl, a. and sb. 1598. 
= Fr. présidial sb. and adj. — late L. 
presidialis, t. præses, -id- the governor of a 
province; see -AL'. In sense 4f, L. præsidium 
garrison, fort.] A. adj. 1. French Hist. Of or 
pertaining to a province, provincial 1611. 
12. Of a Roman province: Under a præses or 
president —1771. 3. Of or pertaining to a 
president or the action or function of 
presiding (rare) 1598. 4. fa. = PRESIDIARY 
a. b. Of or pertaining to a presidio. 1598. 
B. sb. French Hist. A presidial court of justice 
in France 1683. 

Presidiary (prisi-diiri), a. and sb. 1599. 
[- L. presidiarius that serves for defence, 
f. presidium garrison, f. praesidére PRESIDE; 
see -ARY'] A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or 
serving as a garrison; garrisoned. B. sb. A 
guard, à protection 1623. 

Presi'ding, ppl. a. 1667. f. PRESIDE + 
-ING?.] That presides. P. officer, an official 
appointed to superintend the counting of 
votes at an election. 

Presidio (prisi-dio). 1808. [Sp., garrison, 
fort :- L. presidium.) In Spain and the 
S. w. U. S., etc.: A fort, a fortified settlement, 
a military station, a garrison town. Also a 
Sp. penal settlement in a foreign country. 

Presignification (prisignifike-fon). Now 
rare. 1603. [f. PRE- A. I. 1 + SIGNIFICATION; 
cf. late (el.) L. presignificatio.] The action 


PRESIGNIFY 


of signifying or indicating beforehand; an 
indication or sign (of what is coming). 

Presignify (prisignifoi, v. 1586. [- Fr. 
Tprésignifier or L. presignificare; see A. I. 1, 
Siaxiyr.] (rans. To signify or intimate 
beforehand. 

Presphenoid (-sfi-noid). 1854. [f. PRE- A. 
II. + SPHENOID.] Anat. The anterior part of 
the sphenoid bone of the skull, which forms 
a separate bone in (human) infancy. Hence 
Presphenoidal (pri:sfinoi-dàl) a. 

Press (pres), sb.! [ME. presse — (O)Fr. 
presse, f. presser, see PRESS v.! Also ME. 
pres, in XVI-XVII prese, preas(e, preace, 
only in early senses.] I, 1. The condition of 
being crowded or thronged; a crowd, a 
throng, a multitude (arch.). b. A throng or 
crush in battle; the thick of the fight; a 
mêlée. late ME. 2. A crowding or thronging 
together ME. 13. The condition of being 
hard pressed; a critical situation; straits, 
distress —1677. 4. Pressure of affairs; 
urgency, hurry. late ME. 

1. Who is it in the presse, that calles on me? 
SHAKS. b. He. .fought, sword in hand, in the 
thickest p. MACAULAY. 2. Give gently wa; 
when there's too great a p. BYRON. 4. Amid 
the flame and armes ran I in preasse 1547. 
The P of our modern life 1883, 

n. . he aet of pressing (something); 
pressure 1513. 2. A mark made by pressing; 
a crease; fig. an impression 1601. 3. The 
action of pressing (forward) 1803. 4. Naut. 
P. of sail, canvas (formerly p. sail, prest sail, 
pressing sail); ‘as much sail as the state of 
the wind, ete., will permit a ship to carry" 
(Smyth) 1592. 

159 He bore away with a p. of sail for Malta 


III. An instrument or machine by which 

pressure is communicated. 1. An instrument 
used to compress a substance into smaller 
compass, denser consistency, a flatter 
shape, or a required form; as coining, 
copying P., ete.; cheese, clothes p., ete.; 
cam, hydraulic, screw, toggle p.; eto. late 
ME. b. The apparatus for inflicting the 
torture of peine forte et dure. Obs. exo. 
Hist. 1784. 2. An apparatus for expressing 
or extracting the juice, or the like, out of 
anything; as wine, oil, cider, sugar p., etc. 
late ME. 3. A machine for printing, a 
printing-press 1535. b. A printing-house 
or printing-office. Often used in the names 
of printing establishments, e.g. the Claren- 
don P., Oxford, the Pitt P., Cambridge, etc. 
Hence, contextually, for the personnel of 
such an establishment, 1579. c, The printing- 
press in operation, the work or function of 
the press; the art or practice of printing 
1579. d. (Also periodical or public p., 
daily p., ete.) The newspapers, journals, 
and periodical literature generally; the 
newspapers and journals of a country, 
district, party, etc., as the French P., the 
London P., the Conservative P., the religious 
P. eto. Hence sometimes the title of a 
newspaper. 1797. 


Phrases. At, in, f: (the) p., in the process 
of printing, ‘being printed. 0% the pu, finally 
ted, is " ., = prec., also out of 


type. N. 
free use of the printing-press; the t to 
8 and publish nine e PSI 
t to previous official censorship. So in free p., 
unfettered p., etc. A good or bad press, favourable 
or unfavourable reception by the newspapers. 
IV. A large (usu. shelved) cupboard, esp. 
one placed in a recess in the wall, for 
holding clothes, books, ete.; in Scotland, also 
for victuals, plates, dishes, and other table 


attrib, and Comb. a. D.-Copy sb., a copy of a 
a copying-press; 


H 0 
printing porcelain. b. (connected with pointing 
yi 
connection with a theatre or the like to attend to 
the advertising, and the reporting of the per- 
formances; -box, a shelter for newspaper re- 


1662 


* 
porters in the open air, as at a cricket or football 
match; p. cutting, a paragraph, article, or 
notice, cut from a newspaper; also attrib. as 
p.-cutting agency; -&allery, a gallery or part of 
the house at any public meeting, set apart for 
esp. that in the House of Commons; 
revise, the last proof examined before 
printed matter goes to p. 

Press (pres), sb.“ Now rare. 1596. [alt., 
under influence of prec., of PREST sb. 5.) 1. 
The impressing of men for service in the 
navy or (less frequently) the army. Now 
Hist. 1599. b. A warrant giving authority to 
impress recruits. Obs. exc. Hist. 1596. 2. 
transf. and fig. Impressment into service 
of any kind; a requisition 1667. 3. attrib., as 
PRESS-GANG, PRESS-MONEY, ete. 1088. 

1. b. I haue mís-vs'd the King's Presse SHAKS. 

Press (pres), v. IME. presse — (O)Fr. 
presser — L. pressare, frequent. f. press-, 
pa. ppl. stem of premere press. Also, chiefly 
in Branch III, ME. prése, préce with length- 
ened vowel; cf. PRESS sb.'] I. Literal and 
directly connected senses. I. trans. To 
exert a steady force against (something in 
contact), e.g. by weight (downwards), or by 
other physical agency (in any direction); 
to subject to pressure. b. T'o p. (to death): to 
execute the punishment of peine forte et 
dure upon (a person arraigned for felony who 
stood mute and would not plead); see PEINE. 
Obs. exc, Hist. 1544. c. As a sign of affection 
or courtesy (with a person, the hand, 
etc., as object) 1700. d. intr. To exert 
pressure; to bear with weight or force on, 
upon, against 1815. 2. trans. To cause to 
move by pressure; to push, drive, thrust, 
(With advbs. and preps.) late ME. b. fig. 
(usu. with down) ME. 3. To extract by 
Pressure; to express; to squeeze (juice, 
ete.) out of or from something. late ME. 
4. To subject to pressure so as to reduce to a 
particular shape, consistence, smoothness, 
thinness, or bulk, or 80 as to extract juice, 
etc., from. ; to compress, squeeze. late ME. 
5. To print. Obs. or arch. 1579. 

1. Her step seemed to pity the grass it prest 
SHELLEY. To p. the button (fig.): to set things in 
motion. c. The Minstrel's hand he kindly pressed 
Scorr. d. Since air possesses weight, it neces- 
sarily presses upon any object exposed to its 
influence HUXLEY. 2. Good measure, pressed 
doune..and runnynge ouer TINDALE Luke 6:38. 
3. Wine is pressed from the grape 1744. 4. 
P. them as long as there is any milk in the al- 
monds 1796, 

II. Figurative senses. I. trans. (fig. of I. 1.) 
Of an enemy, eto.: To bear heavily on; to 
reduce to straits; to beset, harass, Now 
chiefly in hard pressed. late ME. tb. Of a 
tyrant, circumstances, etc.: To oppress; 
to crush; to distress, afflict —1703. c. To 
weigh down, burden, oppress (tho feelings, 
mind, spirits, etc.) 1604. d. To put to straits, 
as by want of time, means, etc.; in passive, 
usu. with for 1678. 2. intr. To produce a 
strong mental or moral impression upon; 
now usu., to bear heavily, weigh upon; 
(the mind, etc.) 1561. 3. trans. To urge on; 
to constrain, compel, force. late ME. b. 
Said of danger, business, etc., or of time. 
Now only absol. or inir. To compel dis- 
patch; to be pressing; to demand immediate 
action. 1440. c. To urge on, drive quickly 
(rare) 1011. d. With the movement as obj. 
1742. 4. To urge on by words or arguments; 
to importune, beg, entreat (a person fo do 
something or for something) 
intr. or absol. To ask or seek importunately. 
Const. for or inf. late ME. 5. trans. To urge, 
insist on the doing of (something); to solicit, 
request (a thing) earnestly. Const. on, upon 
(a person). 1625. 6. To urge, insist on the 
belief, admission, or mental acceptance (of 
something); to impress (a thing) on the mind; 
to plead with insistence (a claim, etc.). 
Const. on, upon (a person, his attention, 
etc.) 1025. 7. To urge, thrust (something to 
be taken or accepted) upon a person 1797. 
8. To push forward (arguments, views, 
positions, etc.) 1665. 

1, Although hard pressed at first, the force 
eventually gained a..victory 1893. c. I haue 
this while with leaden thoughts beene prest 
SHAKs. d. In writing the last Number I was 
pressed for time 1817. 3. Why should hee stay 
whom Loue doth presse to go? SHAKS. b. Let 


1593. b.. 


PRESSIVE 


it be done with Dispatch, for the ti Tesses 
1746. d. Fast as they prest their flight Tie 
4. To avoid being pressed. .to stay another day 
Du Quincey. b. Don't p. for an answer yet 
1883. 6. Remember, if you mean to please, To 
E your point with modesty and ease COWPER, 

Stephen pressed his advantage 1874. 

III. Senses connected with the notion of 
a throng, or of pushing one's way as in a 
throng. Primarily intr. 1. intr. To crowd, 
throng about a person or place ME. b. 
trans. To crowd upon, throng. Obs. or arch. 
1549. 2. intr. To push or strain forward; 
to hasten onward, urge onc's way ME. 3, 
To push one's way into à person's presence, 
or into a place, boldly, presumptuously, or 
insistently; to venture; to obtrude oneself, 
intrude. late ME. f4, To strive, try hard, 
attempt fo do something (usu. with eager- 
ness or haste); to aim at, endeavour after 
something. Also in weaker sense: To essay, 
undertake, ~1642. 5. To s! , contend, 
make resistance (rare). late ME. 

1. No humble suters prease to speake for right 


SHAKS. The enemy presseth harde upon us 1648, 
2.1. ALE 
Phil, 


Tr. 


3. Prease not into y* place of greate men COVER: 
DALE Prov, 25:6. 
IV. Comb.: p.-stud, a stud which is 


fastened by pressing. 
Hence Pressed (prest) ppl. a., subjected to 
pressure; compacted or moulded by pressure; 


often qualifying articles in the preparation. of 
which pressure is specially used, as p. beef, 
brick, glass, etc. 

Press (pres), v.! Pa. t. and pple. pressed; 
tprest. 1543. 

assoc. with PRESS v.'; seo PR 

trans, To force (a man) to se 


of, IMPRESS b.“, PREST v.! b. 


army or navy 
. C, trans. To take authori- 


intr. or absol, 


tatively for royal or public use 1633. d. 
transf. To seize and force into some service 
1598. 


The peaceful Peasant to the Wars is prest DRY- 
DEN. b. The King is fain to p. now MARVELI. 
Press-bed, Obs. exc. dial. 1000. A bed 
constructed to fold up, when not in use, into 
a press (PRESS sb.' IV) closed by a door or 
doors; sometimes less correctly applied to a 
box-bed shut in by folding doors. 

The Judge and I..lay in one press bed PEPYS, 
Presser (pre'soa), 1045. [f. PRESS v. + 
-ER'.] 1. One who presses, or works a press 
of any kind. 2. An instrument, machine, 
eto., which applies pressure 1 4 
Comb.: p.-bar, (a) the presser in a knitting- 
machine, which drives the Barb of the needle into 
the groove of the shank; (b) the vertical bar in à 
sewing-machine which bears the presser-foot; 
Zoot, the foot-plate of a sewing-machine which 
hold the cloth down to the feed-plate. i 
Pre'ss-gang, sb. 1093. [f. PRESS 80.“ Or 
v. + GANG sb.] A body of men employed, 
under the command of an officer, to press 
men for service in the army or navy. 
Hence Pre'ss-gang v. (rans. and intr. = 
PRESS v.: 1 
Pressing, ppl. a. 1591. (f. PRESS v. + 
ING*.] That presses, in the senses of the 
verb; esp. calling for immediate atten 
urgent. b. Of a request, eto., expressed wi! 
an earnest desire for compliance; also of the 
person, persistent, importunate 1705. 


ying debts 1616. 
om ing the most p. and ory ng dobte ay 


er..is very p. Wi 7 

STEELE. A urna 1895: Hence Pre'ssing: 
ly adv., -ness. 4 e 
Pression (pre: ſon). Now rare. 1001. [> E 
pression — L. pressio, f. pre: see PRI 
v. , -ION.] 1. The action of pressing; ed 
Sometimes applied spec. to a ie 
pressure used in massage. 12. In the Cal a 
an physics: Pressure or impulse cone 
cated to and propagated through a ff 
medium —1756. y 
Pressiroster (presirgsto1). 1842. [7 E 
pressirostre (Cuvier) — mod. L. prem 
adj. f. L. pressus pressed + rostrum 
bill.] Ornith. A bird of the Pressirostres 3 
Cuvier, now included in the eie 
phe or plover-snipe group. So Press 5 us 
tral a. having the characteristics o! 
Pressirostres. M. 
Pressive (pre siv), a. 1619. [- Fr. tr" n 
-ive, f. presser; See PRESS v., J 


PRESSMAN 


Pressing, oppressive. rare. 
Characterized by pressure 1822. 

Pressman. 1598. [f. PRESS sb. + MAN 
sb.] 1, A man who operates a printing-press; 
esp. a hand-press printer. 2. One who writes 
or reports for the press; a reporter, journalist. 
1859. 3. In shoemaking: A workman who 
stamps out the sole-leather for boots or 
Shoes with a press 1895. 

Press-mark. 1802. [PRESS sb. IV.] In 
libraries, a mark or number written or 
stamped in or on each book, and also given 
in the library catalogue, specifying the room, 


21623. 2. 


shelf, etc., where the book is kept. Hence 
as vb. 

Pre:ss-mo:ney, tpresst-mo:ney. Now 
only I late ME. [orig. prest-money, f. 


Prest sb, + MONEY.] = PREST sb. 1, 3, 4. 


Pressor (presi), a. 1890. [Agent-n, in 
L. form from premere to press, used attrib.] 
Phys. That presses; stimulating, exciting. 

P. nerves, nerves whose stimulation increases 
activity of vaso-motor centres 1890, 

Press-room, 1083. [f. PRESS sb. + 
Room sb.] 1. The room in a printing-office 
in which the presses stand, and where the 
printing i$ done. 2. A room in which a 
press of any kind is kept 1696. 

Pressure (pre:f'ia, preJfor). late ME. 
[- L. pressura, f. press-; see PRESS v., 
-URE. Cf, OFr, pressure] I. 1. The action 
or fact of pressing; the fact or condition of 
being pressed (see PRESS v. ); compression, 
squeezi crushing, ete. 1601. 2. Physics. 
The force exerted by one body on another by 
its weight, or by the continued application 
of power, viewed as a measurable quantity, 
the amount being expressed by the weight 
upon a unit area 1660. b. Electr. ‘That 
which causes or tends to cause an electric 
current’ (Trotter) 1889. 13. The mark, 
form, or character impressed; impression, 
stamp, image —1809. 

1. The soft p. of a melting kisse 1002. 2. Abso- 
lute p., the total p. (of steam, ete,), found by 
adding the amount of the atmospheric p. to that 
indicated by the ordinary steam-gauge (which 
shows the relative p., or p. above that of the 
atmosphere). Centre of p.: see CENTRE. P. of 
the atmosphere; The weight or p. of the atmos- 
phere is about 15 Ibs. in every square inch HUX- 
LEY. 3. Haml. 1. v. 100, Ur. ii. 27. 

II. 1. The condition of being painfully 
oppressed in body or mind; affliction, 
oppression. late ME. 12. The action of 
Political or economic burdens; a heavy 
charge; the condition of being weighed 
down by these —1719. b. A state of trouble 
or embarrassment; pl. straits 1048. c. 
Urgency of affairs 1845. 3. The action of 
anything that influences the mind or will; 
constraining influence 1625. 

1. In presure and in paine My joyes thy preceptes 
give 1586. The p. of grief 1794. 2. b. A period of 
financial p. 1868. c. Writing hastily and under p. 
1885. 3. His virtue, such as it was, could not 
stand the p. of occasion 1791. 

Phrases. High p. orig. A p. higher than that of 
the atmosphere, but now only a relative term 
without any absolute limits; esp. in ref. to 
compound engines in which the steam is used at 
different pressures in the different cylinders; 
mostly atirib., as in high-p. engine, steam, etc. 
b. transf. of speed, work, business, etc., and in 
Path., a8 a high-p. pulse. c. In Meteorol. said of a 
dense condition of the atmosphere over a certain 


region, as in high-pressure area, system (of winds). 
Solow p. 


, Comb. p.-button, a ‘button’ or stud, by press- 
ing which a spring ís liberated or an electric 
bell rung; -gauge, -gage, an instrument for 
showing the p. of an elastic agent, as steam or 
gas; also, one for showing the p. in a cannon or 
fire-arm at the instant of explosion of the charge; 
paralysis, paralysis caused by p. on part of the 
brain; -pipe, the pipe of the p.-gauge of a steam- 
engine, 

Press-wa:rrant. Now Hist. 1088. lt. 
PRESS sb.* + WARRANT sb.] A warrant giving 
authority to impress men for the service 
of the army or navy. 

Press-work, 1771. f. PRESS Sh. + WORK 
sb.] 1. The work and management of a print- 
Ing-press; the printing off on paper, ete., of 
what has been ‘composed’ or set up in type; 
the work so turned out, esp. from the point 
of view of its quality. 2. Literary work 
done for the press 1888. 3. Poffery. The 


1603 * 


*. 
making of ware by pressing the clay into 
moulds 1839. 

Press-yard. Obs. exc. Hist. 1654. [f. 
PRESS v. I. 1b + YaRp.] Name of a yard or 
court of old Newgate Prison, in which the 
torture of peine forte et dure (PEINE) is 
supposed to have orig. been carried out; and 
from which, later, prisoners started for the 
place of execution. 

fPrest, sb. late ME. [- OFr. prest loan, 
advance pay for soldiers (mod. prêt), f. 
prester; see PREST v.] 1. An advance of 
money, a loan; esp. one made to the sovereign 
in an emergency; a forced loan; a grant, 
gift, bequest —1643. 2. A charge, duty, or 
impost; a deduction made from or in connec- 
tion with any payment —1548. 3. A payment 
or wages in advance —1057. 4. esp. Earnest- 
money paid to a sailor or soldier on enlist- 
ment —1588. 5. An enlistment of soldiers or 
sailors —1002. 6. In p.: as a prest or loan; 
B A on account; as earnest-money 

Comb. p.-warrant, a warrant for paying prest 
money, 

rest, a. and adv. ME. - OFr. prest (mod. 
prêt) = late or pop. L. przstus ready, for 
L. presto at hand.] A. adj. 1. Ready; at 
hand; prepared —1697. 2. Ready in mind, 
disposition, or will; willing; prompt, eager, 
keen -1697. b. Alert, sprightly, brisk 
21573. 3. Close at hand —1589. B. adv. 
Readily, quickly 1558. Hence +Pre-st-ly adv. 

A. 1. A huge Nauy à at all Essayes 1635. 2. 
uer Knight is. P. for their Country's Honour 


N. 

tPrest, v.' 1539. [- OFr. prester (mod, 
prêter) afford, lend :— L. praestare furnish. 
med. L. lend, rel. to presto at hand, within 
reach.] I. trans. To lend (money); to 
advance on loan -1501. 2. To advance 
(money) on account of work to be done or 
not yet completed —1586. 

+Prest, v.“ 1513. f. PREST sb.] 1. trans. 
To hire the services of (a person) or the use of 
(a ship, ete.) by part-payment in advance 
1545. 2. esp. To engage (men) for military 
Service on land or sea by giving part- 
payment or earnest-money in advance; to 
enlist, levy (generally); to press —1600. 
Pre:stable, a. Sc. Now rare. 1650. 
[- Fr. tprestable (mod. prétable) or med. L. 
prestabilis, f. prester (prestare); ses PREST v., 
-ABLE.] Capable of being paid or advanced; 
capable of being performed or discharged. 
To offer my fortune so far as it was p..., to 
make good all claims upon Ballantyne & Co. 


SCOTT. 

Prestate (pre'ste't), v. 1880. I- præstat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. prestare vouch for, 
answer for; see PREST v., -ATE*] Rom. 
Law. trans. To undertake, take üpon oneself, 
become responsible for; to furnish, manifest. 

Prestation (presté^fon). 1473. [- OFr. 
prestation action of lending, tendering, etc. 
(also mod. in other senses) or late and med.L. 
prestatio payment, ete., in cl.L. ‘warranty’, 
f. as prec.; see -ION.] The action of paying, 
in money or service, what is due by law or 
custom, or feudally; a payment or the 
performance of a service so imposed or 
exacted; also, the performance of something 
promised. 

tPre'ster. late ME. I- L. prester — Gr. 
apmerüp fiery (or scorching) whirlwind, also 
a kind of venomous serpent.) 1. A serpent, 
the bite of which was fabled to cause death 
by swelling —1847. 2. A burning or scorching 
whirlwind 1797. 

Prester John. ME. Prestre Johan — 
OFr. prestre Jehan (mod. prétre-Jean), med. L. 
presbyter Iohannes ‘Priest John'.] The 
name given in the Middle Ages to an alleged 
Christian priest and king, orig. supposed to 
reign in the extreme Orient, but generally 
identified later with the king of Ethiopia 
or Abyssinia. 

|Pre-sternum, presternum. 1828. 
[PRE- A. II. b.] 1. Entom. = PROSTERNUM. 2. 
Comp. Anat. The front part of the sternum; 
the part corresponding to the first segment 
of the human sternum 1872. Hence Pre- 
sternal a. of or pertaining to the pre- 
sternum, as pre-sternal bone, region, etc. 

Prestidigitator (pre:sti,di-d3ite'tez). Also 


PRESUME 


in Fr. form ||prestidigitateur (prestidisita- 
tör). 1843. [~ Fr. (Jules de Rovere, 
41830), f. preste nimble, PREST a. + L.'digitus 
finger + -ateur :— L. -ator; perh. suggested 
by Fr. tprestigiateur PRESTIGIATOR, or due to a. 
perverted derivation of it.] One who prac- 
tises sleight of hand or legerdemain; a 
juggler, a conjurer; hence fig. a juggler with 
words, a trickster. So Prestidigitation 
preti cidaitét fon). sleight of hand, legerde- 


n. 

Prestige (presti-3). 1656. [- Fr. prestige 
— late L. prestigium illusion, in cl.L. 
prestigio fem. pl. juggler's tricks.] fl. An 
illusion; a conjuring trick; a deception, an 
imposture. Usu. pl. -1881. 2. transf. 
Blinding or dazzling influence; ‘magic’, 
glamour; influence or reputation derived 
from previous character, achievements, or 
success 1829. 

2. Such is the p. of broad cloth 1845, 

Prestigia‘tion. Now rare. 1540. [In 
form, agent-n. f. late L. prestigiare, -ari, 
f. prestigium, e; see preo., -ATION.] The 
practice of juggling, sorcery, or magic; 
conjuring. 

Prestigiator (presti-d3i,e'toa). 1614. [= L. 
prestigiator (Plautus); see prec.) A juggler; 
a conjurer; ta cheat. 

Prestigious (presti-dges), a. Now rare. 
1546. (- L. prestigiosus (Gellius), f. as prec. ; 
Bee PRESTIGE, -0US.] Practising juggling or 
legerdemain; cheating; deceptive, illusory. 
Hence Presti-gious-ly adv., -ness. 

Prestissimo (presti-ssimo), a., adv., sb. 
1724. [It., superl. of presto adj. and ady.; see 
PRESTO.) Mus. A direction: Very quick; 
very fast; as sb. a very quick piece or 
movement. 

Prest-money, 
MONEY, 

Presto (pre:sto), a., adv.', sb. 1683. [It. 
= quick, quickly (tempo presto quick time) 
i= late L. prestus; see PREST a.) Mus. A. 
adj. or adv. A direction: In quick time, fast. 
B. sb. A movement or piece in quick time 
1869, 

Presto (presto), adv.*, d.“, sb.* 1598. [= 
It.; the same word as prec.] A. adv. (interj.) 
Quickly, immediately, at once; used by con- 
jurers and jugglers in various phrases of 
command, esp. P., be gone, Hey p., pass, 
ete.; hence, = immediately, instanter. 
Also interjectionally. B. sb. An exclam. of 
‘presto!’ 1022. C. adj. or attrib. At hand, in 
readiness; active, ready, quick, instantane- 
ous; of the nature of a magical transforma- 
tion; juggling 1044. 

A. Put in your money..; P. be gone—'Tis here 
agen Swirr, Hence Presto v, (rans. to conjure. 

resume (priziü-m), v. late ME. [-(O)Fr. 
présumer — L. presumere anticipate, (later) 
assume, venture, f. pre PRE- A. I. 1 + su- 
mere take.] tl. (rans. To take possession 
of without right; to usurp. late ME. only. 
2. To take upon oneself, undertake without 
adequate authority or permission; to 
venture upon. late ME. b. with inf. To 
take the liberty; to venture, dare (to do 
something), late ME. 13. trans. (with inf. or 
cl.) To profess, pretend —1052. 4. To assume 
or take for granted; to presuppose; to 
count upon. spec. in Law: To take as 
proved until evidence to the contrary is 
forthcoming. late ME. 5. intr. To act on the 
assumption of right or permission; to be 
presumptuous, take liberties. Often p. on, 
upon (tof): to act presumptuously on the 
strength of; also in neutral sense, to take 
advantage of. late ME. 6. To press forward 
presumptuously; to aspire presumptuously ; 
to presume to go. Now rare or Obs. late 
ME. 7. P. on, upon (tof): to rely upon, 
count upon, take for granted; to look for. 
Now rare or Obs. 1586. 

2. Hopes of excellence which I once presumed, 
and never have attained JOHNSON. b. Know 
then thyself, p. not God to scan POPE. 4. At 
any time beyond the first seven years they might 
fairly p. him dead 1805. 5. To take no care, is to 
p. upon providence 1708. 6. Up led by thee, 
Into the Heaven of Heavens I have presumed, 
An earthly guest MILT. 7. How uncertain our 
lives are, and how little to be presumed of 
Pepys. Hence Presu'mable d. probable, 
likely; to be counted on beforehand; Pre- 


earlier form of PRESS- 


PRESUMPTION 


sumably adv. Presu-medly adv. Presu-mer, 
a presumptuous person; one who assumes 
something without proof. Presu*mingly adr. 
presumptuously. 

Presumption (prizd-m’fon). ME. I- OFr. 
presumpcion, presompcion (mod. présomp- 
tion) = L. praesumptio, -on-, f. presumpt-, 
pa. ppl. stem of praesumere; see prec., 
AN.] fi. Seizure and occupation without 
right; usurpation (of an office). rare. —1810. 
2. The taking upon oneself of more than is 
warranted ; forward or over-confident opinion 
or conduct; arrogance, pride, effrontery, 
assurance ME. 3. The taking of something 
for granted; also, that which is presumed; 
assumption, assumed probability, supposi- 
tion, expectation ME. b. spec. in Law. 
(See quots.) 1596. 4. A ground for presuming 
or believing; presumptive evidence 1586. 

2. God smote him there because of his presum, 
cion, so that he dyed there besyde the Arke 
of God COVERDALE 2 Sam. 6:7. 3. The. p. that 
a relatively late text is likely to be a relatively 
corrupt text 1881. b. P. of fact (Law), the infer- 
ence of a fact not certainly known, from known 
facts. P. of law, (a) the assumption of the truth 
of anything until the contrary is proved; (b) 
an inference established by the law as universally 
applicable to certain circumstances. 4. There 
seems strong internal p. against the authen- 
ticity of these epistles 1838. 

Presumptive (prizunnetiv). a. 1501. [- 
Fr. présomptif, -ive - late L. prasumptivus, 
f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 1. = next 1, Now 
rare or Obs. 1609. 2. Giving reasonable 
grounds for presumption or belief 1501. 3. 
Dd on presumption; presumed, inferred 
2. This is strong p. evidence, but we have 
19 8 5 proof—the evidence of our own senses 

IOKENS. 3. Heir p.: see HEIR sb. 1, Hence 
Presu'mptively adv. 

Presumptuous (prizometiuss) a. ME. 
i= OFr. presumptueuz (mod. présomptueuz) 
7 late L. presumptuosus, var. of -tiosus, 
f. as prec.; see Obs, -UOUS.] 1, Characterized 
by presumption; unduly confident; arro- 
gant, presuming; forward, impertinent. 
12. = PRESUMPTIVE 2. rare. 1668. 

1. A mouth speakynge p. thinges COVERDALE 
Dan. 7:20. That glorious, that p. thing, call'd 
man 1635. No less brave in action than p. in 
conduct 1777. Hence Presu:mptuous-ly adv. 

ess. 


-ni 
Presupposal (prīsðpõ"-zăl). Now rare. 


1589. [f. next + An. Of. SUPPOSAL.] 
A presupposition. 
Presuppose (prisópo"z) v. late ME. 


[- (O)Fr. présupposer, after med.L. pra- 
supponere; sce PRE- A. I. 1, SUPPOSE v.] 
l. trans. Of a person: To suppose, lay 
down, or postulate beforehand; hence, to 
assume to start with; to presume. 2. To 
suppose beforehand or a priori 1530, 3. 
Of a thing: To involve or imply as an 
antecedent 1526. 4. pass. (from 1 or 3). 
To be implied or involved as something 
previously or already present or in existence. 
Formerly with to. 1526. 

1. Pre-supposing such a desire to please 1809. 2. 
Men of corru] ted minds p. that honesty groweth 
out of simplicity of manners BACON. 3. An 
effect presupposes a cause 1877. 

Presupposition (prisppözi Jon). 1533. [— 
med. L. presuppositio, -on-, f. presupponere; 
See prec. POSITION. Cf. (O)Fr. présupposi- 
tion.) 1. The action or an act of presuppos- 
ing; a supposition antecedent to knowledge. 
2. That which is presupposed; a supposition, 
notion, or idea assumed as a basis of argu- 
Roy) action, etc.; a preliminary assumption 

Presystole (prisistól). 1884. [mod.L., 
f. PRE- B. I. 1 + SYSTOLE.) Physiol. The 
interval immediately preceding the systole. 
So Presysto-lic a. 

Pretaxation (priteksé*fon). Hist. Also 
pre-. 1769. [- med.L. pretazatio, on-, f. 
med. L. pretaxare count beforehand; see 
PRE- A. I. 2, TAXATION.) The action of 

giving a vote before others; prior election. 

Prete-mporal (pri-), a. (sb. 1866. [= 
mod.L. pretemporalis; see PRE- B. II. and 
TEMPORAL.] Situated in front of the temporal 
region of the skull: applied to a muscle. 
Also ellipt. as sb. 

Pretence (prite-ns). late ME. Also (now 
U.S.) pretense, [- AFr. pretense — AL. 


1664 
*preiensa, subst. use of fem. sing. or n. pl. 
of med.L. pretensus pretended, alleged, 


for cl. L. pretentus, pa. pple. of pretendere 
PRETEND.] 1. The putting forth of a claim; 
a claim. Now rare. b. Her. In p., borne on an 
inescutcheon to indicate a pretension or 
claim, e.g. that of a husband to the estates 
of his wife. Esculcheon of p., such an in- 
escuteheon. 1562. 2. The putting forth of a 
claim to merit, dignity, etc.; pretension, 
profession; ostentation, display 1526. 13. 
An expressed intention, purpose, or design; 
an intending or purposing; the end pur- 
posed —1783. b. esp. A false or hypocritical 
profession or pretension 1545. 4. A pro- 
fession of purpose; esp. a pretext, a cloak 
1538. 5. A (false or misleading) assertion, 
allegation, or statement as to fact 1608. b. 
Make-believe, às in children's play 1863. 
6. The assertion of a ground, cause, or 
reason for any action; an alleged ground or 
reason, a plea; now usu., a trivial, ground- 
less, or fallacious plea or reason, a pretext 
1560. 

1. Spirits that in our just pretenses arm'd Fell 
with us from on high MILT. 2. Persons..who 
yet make great pretences to religion 1729. 3. b. 
How often do we see p. cultivated in rtion 
as virtue is neglected 1763. 4. He some 
other object—this is all a p. 1845. 5. The p. 
is that the noble is of unbroken descent from the 
Norman.. . But the fact is otherwise. EMERSON, 
b. This is ape tale and all fun and p. KINGSLEY. 
6. And ring for the servants on the smallest 
pretense 1880. 

Pretenced, pretensed (einst), ppl. a, 
late ME. [orig. pretensed, f. med. L. preten- 
sus (see prec.) + EDI 2.) 1, = PRETENDED 
1. arch. 12. Intended, purposed, designed 
1590. Hence Prete-ncedly, prete-nsedly 
adv. rare. 

Pretend (pritend) v. late ME. [- Fr. 
prétendre or L. pretendere stretch forth, 
put forward, allege, claim, f. pra PRE- A. 
+ tendere stretch, TEND v.] I. fl. trans. 
To stretch, or hold (something) before, 
in front of, or over a person or thing (e.g. 
às a covering or defence) -1670. 12. To 
proffer, present; to bring (a charge, an 
action at law) 1690. 3. ta. refl. To put onc- 
self forward in some character; to profess 
or claim (with inf. or compl.) -1080. b. 
Without refl. pron., in same sense as a; 
whence: To put forth an assertion or state- 
ment (expressed by an inf.) about oneself; 
now usu., to feign to be or do something. 
(A leading mod. sense.) late ME. c. To 
feign in play; to make believe 1805. 4. 
trans. To give oneself out as having (some- 
thing); now always, To profess falsely, to 
feign (some quality). Now rare. late ME. 
tb. esp. To claim to have (a right, title, 
power, eto.); to claim —1784. 15. To put 
forth or lay a claim to (a thing); to claim 
—1761. +6. To put forward as a reason or 
excuse; to use as a pretext —1776. 7. To 
allege; now esp. to allege or declare with 
intent to deceive. (A leading current 
sense.) 1610. 8. To intend, purpose, 
design, plan —1728. 9. To aspire to; to take 
upon one; to venture, presume; to attempt, 
endeavour, try. Const. with inf. 1482. +10. 
To portend, presage, foreshow —1634. 11. 
To indicate, signify, import, mean —1639. 

3. a. Poor, petty, pitiful persons, who pretended 
themselves princes 1660. b. He was ignorant, or 
at least pretended to be so FIELDING. 4. The en- 
Chantress then related..how she pretended 
illness 1850. 5. As both the archbishops pre- 
tended to sit on his right hand, this question of 
precedency begat a controversy between them 
Hume. 7. Pretending that he was sickly 1610. 
To p. difficulties and inconsistencies BERKELEY. 
8. Women when they be most pleasaunt, p. 
most mischiefe 1579. 9. The people offered 
fire at them, if they pretended to go forward 
DE For. 

II. intr. (from prec. senses.) t1. To stretch 
forward; to move or go forward; to extend, 
tend; to make for -1650. 2. To p. to. ta. To 
aspire to, aim at; to be a suitor or candidate 
for —1672. b. spec. [= Fr. prétendre d.] To 
make suit for, try to win in marriage. , Now 
rare. 1650. c. To lay claim to 1647. d. To 
claim or profess to have; to affect 1659. te. 
To make pretensions on behalf of 1670. 3. 
To make pretence; to make believe; to 


PRETERHUMAN 


feign 1526. b. In imagination or play: 
absol. of I. 3c. 

1. Who pretendeth to god, God attendeth to 
hym CAXTON. 2. a. When that my friend pre- 
tendeth to a place, I quit my interest, and leave 
itfree G. HERBERT. b. He might p. surely to his 
kinswoman's hand THACKERAY. c. Yet they 

retended to no Share of the Spoil 1683. d. 

'eople who p. to supernatural wisdom 1868, 
3. Weak to perform, though mighty to p. Cow: 
PER. b. Let’s p., a child's game of * make-believe’, 
Hence Prete-ndingly adv. 

Pretendant, -ent (prite-ndünt, ent), sb, 
and a. 1594. [- Fr. prétendant, pr. pple. 


of prétendre; see prec., -ANT.] A. sb. A 
claimant; esp. to a throne. Now rare. 
1600, b. A mere pretender 1826. 2, A 


at law: b. a wooer 1652. +B. adj. 
That claims to be (somebody); of or pertain- 
ing to a claimant 1020. 

Prete-nded, ppl. a. 1461. [f. PRETEND v. 
+ -ED'.] 1. Alleged, asserted; claimed to be 
such. a. Reputed, so-called 1401. b. Ap- 
plied to things of which the speaker does 
not admit the existence, reality, or validity 
1500. c. Professed falsely or insincerely 
1643. 2. Hence, Fictitious, counterfeit, 
feigned 1727. +3. Intended, designed, pur- 
posed, proposed =1703. 

1. a. One Isaac Bickerstaff, a P. E: 
2. An open foe may prove a curse, But a p. 
friend is worse GAY. Hence Prete:ndedly ady; 

Pretender (pritendoz), 1012. [f. PRETEND 
v. + -ER'.) 1. One who puts forth a claim, or 
who aims at something; a claimant, candi- 
date, aspirant; now, one who makes baseless 


squire STEELE. 


pretensions 1622, tb. A suitor, wooer 
71728. c. A claimant to a throne or the 
office of a ruler; orig. in a neutral sense, 


but now always applied to a claimant who 
is held to have no just title 1697, 2. One 
who makes a profession, show, or assertion, 
esp. on inadequate grounds, or with intent. 
to deceive; a deceiver, charlatan 1031. 

l. c. The Old and the Young P. (Eng. Hist.), 
the designation of the son and grandson of 
James II of England, who successively asserted 
their claim to the British throne against the house 
of Hanover. 2. To distinguish the p. in medicine 
from the true physician 1871. Hence Prete:nd- 
ership, the position or character of a p. 

Pretension (pritenfon). Also 1-tion. 
1600. [— med.L. praetensio, -on-, also io, 
f. pa. ppl. stem of L. pretendere; see PRE- 
TEND, oN. Cf. Fr. prétention, |prétension.] 
The action of pretending. 1, An allegation 
or assertion the truth of which is not proved 
or admitted; hence, a pretext, pretence 
1609. 2, The assertion of a claim as of right; 
a claim put forth, a demand 1600. b. 
A rightful claim, a title 1710. 3, The claim 
that one is or has something; profession. 
Also of things. Const. to, 1002. b. Preten- 
tiousness, ostentation 1727. +4. An intention, 
a design; aim, aspiration 178: 

1. Mes Bird. .declares all the viands of Japan 
to be uneatable—a staggering p. 1894. 2 
Ecclesiastical pretensions were still formidable 
under the Tudors FROUDE, 3. I. have little or 
no Pretensions to Beauty 1718. b. Good without 
noise, without p. great POPE. N 

Pretentious (prite-nfos), a. 1845. I- Fr. 
prétentieuz, f. prétention; see prec., -I0US.] 
Full of pretension; making claim to great 
merit or importance, esp. when unwarranted ; 
showy, ostentatious. Hence Prete-ntious-ly 
adv., -ness. 

tPre-ter, a. (sb.) 1530. [The contraction 
preter for præteritum preterite, in preterper- 
fect, etc., prefixed in the same way to tense, 
and at length treated as a separate word.] 
A. adj. Gram. = PRETERITE, past —1747. 
B. sb. a. ellipt. for p. tense. b. Past time, 
the past. —1675. 3 

Preter-, præter- (pri-tox), prefir. The d 
adv. and prep. prater past, by, beyond, 
above, more than; in addition to, besides; 
comparative of pre before, = further 
forward. 

1. In Latin prater adv, was prefixed only i 
verbs and their derivative sbs. and adjs., ite 
praterire to go or ps by, etc., whence Lec 
preterition, etc. 2. In Scholastic Latin, a 75 
began to be formed from L. phrases with 278105 
prep. + sb., e.g. præternaturalis, from rer 
naturam beyond or outside nature. From me 
adjs. advs. and nouns of quality, as Ble 
naturally, preternaturalism, are always possi 811 

Preterhuman (pritozhiümàn), a. 1817. 


PRETERIMPERFECT 


[f. PRETER- + HUMAN.] Beyond or outside 
of what is human; often — superhuman. 

Pre:terimpe-rfect, a. (sb.) Now rare. 1530. 
[7 L. præteritum imperfectum. ‘uncompleted 
past’; sce PRETER, IMPERFECT.] Gram. = 
IMPERFECT II. I. Also absol. as sb. 

Preterist (pretérist), sb. (g.) Also prze-. 
1843. [f. PRETER + -IST.] Theol. One who 
holds that the prophecies of the Apocalypse 
have been already fulfilled. 

Preterite, -it (pretérit), a. (sb.) ME. 
[- (O)Fr. prétérite or L. preteritus gone by, 
pa. pple. of praeterire, f. prater PRETER- + 
ire go (cf. ambit, exit, iransit).] A. adj. 
1. = Past a. II. I. 2. Gram. Expressing 
past action or state; past; as p. lense, p. 
participle. 

1. Things and porsona as thoroughly p. as 
Romulus or Numa LOWELL, 

B. sb. [the adj. used ellipt.] fl. Past time, 
the past; also pl. past times or events. 
rare. late ME. only. 2. Gram. = Preterite 


tense 1530. Hence Pre-teriteness, the 
state or condition of being past. 
Pre-terite-pre‘sent, a. (sb.) 1874. [= 


mod. L. preterito-presens, neut. pl. -presentia, 
f. preleritus PRETERITE + præsens PRESENT 
a.) Gram. Applied to verbs of which the 
tense now used as present was orig. a 
preterite (or to this tense); e.g. cam, may, 
must, shall, will. 

Preterition  (pritorifon). Also præ-. 
1009. (- late L. preterito, on, f. preterit-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. preterire; see PRETERITE, 
ON. Cf. Fr. prétérition (xi). ] t1. Passing 
by, passage (of time) 1647. 2. The action of 
passing over or fact of being passed by or 
over, without notice; omission, neglect; 
with a and pl. an instance of this 1609. 3. 
Rhet. A figure by which summary mention 
is made of a thing, in professing to omit it 
1012. 4. Theol. The passing over of the non- 
elect; non-election to salvation 1621. 8. 
Rom. Law. The omission by a testator to 
mention in his will one of his children 
or natural heirs 1722. 

Preteritive (prite-ritiv), a. rare. 1885. f. 
as prec.; see -IVE.] Gram. Used only in the 
preterito forms 1847; p. present = next 
1885. 

Preterito-present (prite-rito,pre-zént), a. 
= PRETERITE-PRESENT. 

Preterlabent  (pritoxlé^bént), a. rare. 
Also preter-, 1070. [-  praterlabent-, 
pr. ppl. stem of L. preterlabi glide or flow 
by; see -zNT.] Gliding or flowing past. 

Pretermission (pritormi-fon). Also præ- 
ter-. 1583. [- L. pretermissio, on-, f. 
pretermillere; sco PRETER-, MISSION. Cf. 
Fr. prétermission (Xv1).] 1. The passing over, 
overlooking, or disregarding of anything; 
omission of anything. 2. Ceasing to do 
something (for a time); leaving off the 
practice of anything 1677. 3. Rhet. = 
PRETERITION 3. 1727. 4. Rom. Law. = 
PRETERITION 5. 1795. 

Pretermit (pritommit), v. Also przeter-. 
1513. [- L. pretermittere, f. præler PRETER- 
+ millere let go, send.] 1. trans. To leaye 
Out of a narrative; to omit 1538. b. Hom. 
Law, To omit mention of (a descendant 
or natural heir) in a will 1875. 2. To allow 
to pass without notice; to overlook inten- 
tionally 1542. 3. To fail to do; to leave 
undone, neglect, omit 1513. 4. To neglect 
to avail oneself of (time or opportunity); 
to miss, lose. Now rare. 1538. 5. To leave off 
for the time or for a time; erron., to lenve 
off, cease 1828. 

1. The recitall whereof I p. for breuitie 1598. 5. 
Some customs..have been fortunately preter- 
mitted STEVENSON. Hence Pretermittently 
adv., erron. for INTERMITTENTLY. 

Preternatural (pritoanetitral, -tforàl), a. 
Also przeter-. 1580. [= med.L. preternatu- 
ralis, f. L. phr. preter naturam; see PRETER-.] 
That is out of the ordinary course of nature; 
beyond, surpassing, or differing from what is 
natural; non-natural; formerly — abnormal, 
exceptional, unusual; sometimes = UN- 
NATURAL. b. Used as = SUPERNATURAL 
1774. 

A preternaturall, or supernatural ominous 
Worke of God 1580. Mrs Transome..seemed to 
hear and see what they said and did with p. 
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acuteness GEO. ELIOT. b. P. impressions are 
sometimes communicated to us for wise purposes 
1829. Hence Preterna-turalness, p. quality. 
Preterna:turally adv. 

Preternatturalism. 1834. t. prec. + 
-ISM.] 1. The character of being preter- 
natural; that whieh is preternatural; with 
a and pl. a preternatural occurrence. 2. 
A recognition of the preternatural; a system 
or doctrine of the preternatural 1864. 

2. A religion of p. is doomed M, ARNOLD. 

Preterperfect (pritoipó'ifékt), a. (sb.) 
1534. ( late L. preteritum perfectum 
‘complete past’, with contraction; see 
PRETER, PERFECT.] Gram. Past perfect; 
applied to a tense which indicates a past 
or completed state or action. Also as sb. 
Now rare or Obs. 

Pre:terplupe-rfect, a. (sb.) 1530. |- late 
L. præteritum plusquamperfectum (Priscian); 
see PRETER, PLUPERFEOT.] 1, Gram. = PLU- 
PERFECT a, 1. Also ellip. as sb. Now rare or 


Obs. 2. gen. or allusively. More than plu- 
perfect; superlatively perfect. (Chiefly 
joc.) 1599. 

Pretext (pritekst) sb. 1513. [- L. 
praelertus outward display, f. pretezt-, 


pa, pple. stem of pretexere weave in front, 
border, disguise, f. præ- PRE- + terere 
weave. Cf. Fr. prélerte (xvi), Formerly 
stressed ꝓrete t.] That which is put for- 
ward to cover the real purpose or object; 
the ostensible reason or motive of action; 
an excuse, specious plea. 

Publick benefit would soon become the p., and 
perfidy and murder the end BURKE. 

Pretext (prite-kst), v. 1606. [- Fr. pré- 
texter take as a pretext, f. prétexte PRETEXT 
oh. I trans. To use or assign as a pretext; to 
allege as an excuse; to pretend. Also absol. 

Pretone (pritó"n). 1864. t. PRE- B. + 
TONE.] Phonology. The syllable or vowel 
preceding the stressed or tonie syllable. 
So Pretomic a. coming immediately 
before the stressed or tonic syllable. 

Prettify (pri-titah, v. collog. 1850. f. 
PRETTY a, + -FY.] (rans. To make pretty; 
to represent prettily in a painting or writing. 

Prettily (pri-tili), adv. late ME. [f. PRETTY 
a. + -LY*,] Ina pretty manner, t1. Cleverly, 
ingeniously; aptly —1776. 2. In a way that 
pleases the eye, ear, or wsthetic sense; 
‘nicely’. late ME. 13. Considerably, 
fairly —1826. 

1. I find how p. this cunning Lord can be 

rtial and dissemble it in this case PEPYS. 
B Eat, ask, behave p. (nursery language). 3. I 
had an ear that served me p. BYRON. 

Prettiness (pri-tinés). 1530. [f. next + 
-NESS.] The quality of being pretty. 1. 
Beauty of a slight, diminutive, dainty, or 
childish kind, without stateliness. 12. 
Pleasantness, agreeableness —1658. 3. With 
a and pl. That which is pretty; a pretty 
act, thing, feature, etc. 1649. 4. Affected 
or trivial beauty of expression, style, or 
execution in literature or art. Also, an 
instance of this. 1660. 

1. The feeble p. of Worcester Chapel 1874. 2. 
Hamil. IV. v. 189. 4. He..uttered a thousand 
prettinesses in the way of compliment SMOLLETT. 

Pretty (priti), a. (sb) [OE. prættiġ, 
corresp. to MLG. prattich capricious, over- 
bearing, MDu. (ghe)pertich brisk, clever, 
roguish, Du. tpreltig sportive, humorous; 
f. WGme. *pratt- trick (whence OE. pret), 
of unkn. origin.) tI. In OK. Cunning, crafty, 
artful, astute. II. From 15th c. 1. a. Of 


persons: Clever, skilful; apt. Obs. or 
arch. late ME. b. Of things: Ingenious, 
artful, clever. Obs. or arch, 1440. 2, A 


general epithet of admiration or apprecia- 
tion. a, Of persons: Having the proper 
appearance, manners, or qualities of a man, 
etc.; conventionally applied to soldiers: 
Brave, gallant, stout (chiefly Sc). P. 
fellow, à fine fellow, a ‘swell’, a fop: com- 
mon in 18th c. Now arch. late ME. b. Of 
things: Fine, nice; proper 1566. c. Used 
ironically: cf. FINE d. III. I. 1538. 3. 
Beautiful in a slight, dainty, or diminutive 
way, as opp. to handsome; usu. of women or 
children 1440. b. Of things: Pleasing to the 
eye, the ear, or the esthetic sense 1472. 
c. Often conjoined with little; see LITTLE 
A. I. 3. late ME. 4. Considerable in number, 
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quantity, or extent, as in a p. deal, while, 
way, etc. Now arch. or dial. 1485. tb. P. 
and (with another adj.) = Prerry adv. 1. 
—1033. 

1. a. There goes the prettiest fellow in the 
world..for managing a jury’ 1712. 2. a. A p. 
fellow—that is a fine dress'd man with little 
Sense and a great deal of assurance GAY, He 
gaed out with other p. men in the Forty-five 
Scorr, b. He has a p. wit SHERIDAN. c. A p. 
pass things are come to, when hussies like this 
are to be..bepitied THACKERAY, 3. She was a 
very p. Woman, and is so still, only too fat 1722. 
While my little one, While my p. one, sleeps 
TENNYSON. b. She can have a prettier room at, 
the Hook 1888. 4. The transfer of his commission, 
which brought a p. sum into his pocket "HACK- 
ERAY. Phr, A p. penny, a considerable sum, b. 
The weather..was p. and warme 1633. 

B. sb. (The adj. used absol. a. A pretty 
man, woman, or child; a pretty one; in 
phr. my p.! my pretties! 1599. b. A pretty 
thing; an ornament 1882. c. The fluted or 
ornamented part of a glass or tumbler 
1800. d. The fairway of a golf course 1907. 

Pretty (priti), adv. 1565. [The adj. in 
advb. use.] 1. To a considerable extent; 
fairly, moderately, tolerably; rather. (Quali- 
fying an adj. or adv.) 2. = PRETTILY. 
Now rare and illiterate. 1007. 

1. It is p. like a young Willow 1727. The other 
men..lived p. much as they did 1861. Comb.: 
p.-behaved = prettily-behaved; -spoken = 
speaking Jenn. colloq. 

Prettyish  (pritiif, a. collog. 1741. 
[4sH'.] Somewhat, pretty, rather pretty. 

Prettyism — (pritiiz'?m). 1806.  [-8M.] 
Studied prettiness of style or manner; an 
instance of this. 

Pre:tty-pre-tty, a. and sb. 1875. [redupl. 
of PRETTY d.] A. adj. That overdoes the 
pretty; in which the aim at prettiness 
is overdone 1897. B. sb. (pl.) Pretty things; 
ornamenta, knick-knaoks 1875. 

Pretzel (pre-tstl), bretzel (bre-tsél). U.S. 
1870. [G.] A crisp biscuit baked in the 
form of a knot and flavoured with salt; 
used by Germans as a relish with beer. 

Preux (pró), a. 1771. [Fr.; see PROUD, 
ProW a.) Brave, valiant, gallant; chiefly in 
p. chevalier, gallant knight. 

Prevail (privé, v. [XIV prevayle = L. 
prevalére have greater power (see PRH-, 
VAIL v), with assim. to AVAIL] 1. intr, 
To become very strong; to increase in 
vigour or force (rare) 1755. 2. To be superior 
in strength or influence; to have or gain 
the superiority or advantage; fo gain the 
mastery or ascendancy; to be victorious. 
Const. against, over, tof, tupon. 1450. 3. 
To be effectual or efficacious; to succeed. 
late ME. tb. (rans. To persuade, induce 
1884. 14. intr. = AVAIL v. 2. 1584. tb. 
trans. = AVAIL v. 3. —1503. fe. = AVAIL 
v. 5. Usu. refl. 1681. 5. intr. To be or 
become the stronger, more wide-spread, 
or more frequent usage or feature; to 
predominate. (A weakening of sense 2.) 
1628. b. Henee, To be in general use or 
practice; to be prevalent or current 1770. 

2. Hell gates shall not prevayle ageinste them 
1529. Great is truth, and it shall prevaile 1650, 
3. But why Prevailed not thy pure prayers? 
TENNYSON. Phr. {To p. fo (a thing) or to do 
(something), to succeed in doing, attaining, etc. 
(rare). To p. on, upon, Twilh, to su 
persuading, inducing. or influencing. 
yourself of what occasion gives DRYDEN. 5. 
Soon as the Evening Shades p., The Moon takes 
up the wondrous Tale ADDIS b. Their way 
of thinking is far better than any other which 
now prevails in the world JoWETT. Hence 
Prevai-ling ppl. a. Prevai-lingly adv. in a pre- 
vailing manner or degree. 

Prevalence (pre-valéns). 1592. [- Fr. 
tprévalence — late and med. L. prævalentia 
superior force, predominance, f. II. præ- 
valére; see prec. -ENCE. In XVI-XVH also 
prevailance, f. PREVAIL.) 1. The fact or 
action of prevailing; the having or ob- 
taining of predominanee or mastery. Now 
rare. 2. Effective force or power; influence, 
weight; efficacy; prevailingness, Now rare. 
1631. 3. The condition of being prevalent, 
or of general occurrence or existence: 
common practice or acceptance. (The 
ordinary current sense.) 1713. 

1. The final p. of the good over the evil 1833. 2. 


PREVALENT 


Example has great p., whether good or bad 

1802. 3. The p. of ambition STEELE. The steady 

E Of winds in the westerly quarter BURKE. So 
re · valeneꝝ (now rare), in all senses. 

Prevalent (pre-valént), a. 1576. [- preva- 
lent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. prevalére; see 
PREVAIL, -ENT.] 1. Having great power or 
force; effective; efficacious, potent. Now 
rare. 2. Having the superiority or ascend- 
ancy; predominant, victorious. Now rare. 
1614, 3. Most extensively used or practised; 
generally accepted; of frequent occurrence; 
extensively existing; in general use 1658. 

1. Ill-affected persons, who are so p. with His 
Majestie 1642, Cider..is also p. against the 
stone 1676. 2. The Puritans, though then p., 
did not think pro to dispute this great con- 
stitutional point HUME. 3. The cholera was p. 
in that year 1870. Hence Pre-valently adv. 
Prevaricate (privw-rike't), v. 1582. [— 
prevaricat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. prevaricari 
go crookedly, deviate from the right path, 
(of an advocate) practise collusion, (Vulg.) 
transgress, f. pre PRE- + varicare spread 
the legs apart, straddle, f. varus knock- 
kneed; see -ATE*.] I. intr. fl. To go aside 
from the right course, method, or mode of 
action; to deviate, go astray, transgress 
-1081. 2. To deviate from straightforward- 
ness; to act or speak evasively; to quibble, 
shuffle, equivocate 1031. 13. Law. a. To 
betray the cause of a client by collusion 
with an opponent. b. To undertake a matter 
falsely and deceitfully in order to defeat the 
object professed to be promoted. —1710. 

2. Do not hesitate nor p.; but answer faithfully 
and truly to every question I ask FIELDING. 

II. trans. t1. To deviate from, transgress (a 
‘law’, eto.) 1604. 12. To turn (anything) 
from the straight course, application, or 
meaning; to pervert 1705. 

2. He may not p. this duty of a judge JER. 
TAYLOR. 

Prevarication (priveeriké!-fon). late ME. 
[~ L. prevaricatio, on, f. as prec.; see 
"ION, So (O) Er. prévarication.) t1. Diver- 
gence from the right course, method, or 
mode of action —1701. 12. Deviation from 
duty; violation of trust; corrupt action, 
esp. in a court of law —1741. tb. Law. 
See PREVARICATE v. 3. —1710. 3. Avoidance 
of plain dealing; evasion, quibbling, equivo- 
cation, double-dealing, deception 1655. 

1. That all Men do not die through the Death and 
P. of Adam 1701. 2. P. is also used for a secret 
abuse committed in the exercise of a public 
office, or of a commission given by a private 

rson 1727. 3. Hume. was a man..utterly 

Mappe Of falsehood, or of p. of any kind 


Prevaricator (privierike!toi). 1542. ( L. 
pravaricator one who violates his duty, 
(eccl. L.) trangressor, f. as prec.; see -OR 2.] 
fl. One who prevaricates; a transgressor 
1755. tb. One who betrays a cause or 
violates a trust —1637. 12. One who diverts 
Something from its proper use; a perverter 
71907. 3. A quibbler, shuffler, equivocator 
1650, 4. At Cambridge University: An 
orator who made a jocose or satirical speech 
at Commencement; called also varier. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 1614. 15. Law. (Sce PRE- 
VARICATE v. 3.) —1793. So Preva-ricatory 
a. (rare), prevaricating; evasive. 

Preve, obs. f. PROOF, PROVE, 

Prevenance (previnüns) 1823. [- Fr. 
prévenance (prevonàhs), which is also in 
Eng. use, f. prévenir anticipate, prepossess; 
Sce PREVENE, -ANCE.] Courteous anticipa- 
tion of the desires or needs of others; an 
obliging manner; complaisance. 

She did everything he asked carefully and well, 
but the sweet p. was gone 1876. 

Preve ne, v. Chiefly Sc. 1456. [- L. 
prevenire, f. pre PRE- A. + venire come.] 
trans. To take action before or in anticipa- 
tion of (a person or thing) 1708. 

Prevenient (privi-niént), a. 1607. [- 
mrevenieni-, pr. ppl. stem of L. prevenire 
come before, anticipate; see prec., -ENT.] 
1. Coming before, preceding, previous 1656. 
b. Hence, Anticipatory, expectant. Const. 
of. 1814. 2. Antecedent to human action 1607. 

2. P. grace (Theol), the grace of God which 
pue repentance and conversion, predispos- 
ing the heart to seek God, previously to any 
desire or motion on the part of the recipient. 
Hence Preve-niently adv, previously (rare), 
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Prevent (privent), v. late ME. I- præ- 
vent-, pa. ppl. stem of L. prevenire precede, 
anticipate, hinder; see PREVENE.] I. fl. 
trans. To act in anticipation of or in prepara- 
tion for (a tuture event, or a point of time); 
to act as if the event or time had already 
come —1813. b. To meet beforehand (an 
objection, question, command, desire, want, 
etc.) arch. 1533. te. intr. or absol. To 
come, appear, or act before the time —1626. 
2. trans. To act before or more quickly 
than (another person or agent); to anticipate 
in action. Now rare and arch. 1523. 3. 
To come, arrive, or appear before, to 
precede; to outrun, outstrip. Now rare and 
arch. 1523. 4. Theol. To go before with 
Spiritual guidance and help; said of God, 
or of his grace anticipating human action 
or need. arch, 1531. b. Said of the action of 
God's grace; see PREVENIENT 2. arch. 1548. 
te. To come in front of; to meet —1611. 

1. Thus we p. the last great day, And judge our 
selves 1033. b. Your 8 still prevents 
my wishes DRYDEN. 3. I went..to Geneva, 
where I found..my fame had prevented my 
coming 1648, 4. That thy grace maye alwayes 

reuente and folowe us Bk. Com. Prayer. c. 
The euill shall not ouertake nor preuent vs 
Amos 9:10. 

II. fi. To forestall, balk, or baffle by 
previous measures —1737. 2. To cut oif 
beforehand, debar, preclude from, deprive of 
& purpose, expectation, etc. Now rare. 1549. 
3. To stop, keep, or hinder from doing 
something. Often with const. omitted. 
1663. 4. To provide beforehand against the 
occurrence of (something); to preclude, 
stop, hinder 1548. 15. To keep (something) 
from befalling oneself; to escape by timely 
action —1710. 16. To frustrate, defeat, 
bring to nought (an expectation, plan, ete). 
71052. 17. intr. or absol. To use preventive 
measures —1723. 

2. A wall prevents me from this sight L. HUNT, 
3. To. .p. the enemy from erecting their magazines 
Swirt. To p. this becoming a serious affair 
MORLEY. 4. Should any thing oceur..to p. his 
return W. IRVING. I shall not p. your going 1847. 
7. Jul. C. II. i. 28. 

TIL 1. causative. To bring about or put 
before the time or prematurely ; to anticipate 
~1683. 2. To preoccupy, prejudice (a person's 
mind) 1718. 

2. Endeavouring to p. your Lordship in Favour 
Author 1718. Hence Preventable 
js. that may be prevented. 
y. 

Preventative (prive-ntativy), a. and sb. 
1054. [f. PREVENT v. -- -ATIVE.] — PREVEN- 
TIVE d. 2, 2 b, 2 c, and sb. 

Preventer (prive-ntoi) 1587. If. as prec. 
+ -ER'.] fl. One who goes or acts before 
another; an anticipator BACON. 2, A person 
or thing that hinders, restrains, or keeps 
something from occurring or being done 
1587. 3. Naut. orig. p.-rope, an auxiliary 
rope to support spars, etc., during a strong 
gale; later, applied to any additional rope, 
etc. used to strengthen or take the place of 
another 1711. 

attrib, and Comb., as p.-backstay, -brace, -rope, 
~stay, etc.; also, denoting other secondary or 
additional INA serving to strengthen or take 
the place of the main ones, as p.-bolt, -plate, etc. 

Prevention (prive-nfon). 1528. I- (O)Fr. 
Prévention or late L. preventio, on-, f. 
Jrevent-; see PREVENT, -ION.] t1. Previous 
occurrence, anticipation; in Theol. the 
action of prevenient grace —1705. 2. Canon 
Law. The privilege claimed by an ecclesi- 
astical superior of forestalling an inferior 
in the execution of an official act regularly 
pertaining to the latter 1528. 13. Action or 
occurrence before the expected, appointed, 
or normal time; anticipation —1711. 4. ta. 
The action of forestalling 1667. +b. 
Precaution; a precaution, a defensive meas- 
ure —1774. c. The action of keeping from 
happening or of rendering impossible an 
anticipated event or an intended act 
1661. td. A means of preventing; a safe- 
guard; an obstacle, obstruction 1821. 
15. A mental anticipation; a presentiment 
aoe 16. Prepossession, bias, prejudice 

4. a. Caska be sodaine, for we feare preuention 


SHAKS. c. Lord Erskine's Bill for the P. of 


PREY 
Cruelty towards Animals 1813. p; i 
better than cure. bk 

Preventive (prive-ntiv), a. and sb. 1639. 
If. PREVENT + -IVE. Cf. PREVENTATIVE,] 
A. adj. 11. That comes or goes before some- 
thing else; antecedent, anticipatory —1098, 
2. That anticipates in order to ward against; 
that acts as a hindrance or obstacle 1639. b. 
Med. Having the quality of keeping off 
disease; prophylactic 1646. c. Belonging to 
that department of the Customs which is 
concerned with the prevention of smuggling; 
spec. of or belonging to the Coast Guard. 
1827. 

2. À p. war, grounded on a just fear of an 
invasion FULLER. Statutes p. of bla sphemy and 
profaneness 1822. Physicke is either curative 
or p. SIR T. BROWNE. 

B. sb. A preventive agent or measure; a 
hindrance, obstacle, obstruction 1639. b. 
Med. A prophylactic 1074. Hence Pre- 
ventively adv. 

Previous (pri-vios) a. (adv.) 1025. (f. L. 
previus going before, leading the way 
(f. præ PRE- A. + via way) + -ous,) H. 
Going before or in front; leading the way. 
Also fig. 1078. 2. Coming or going before 
(n time or order); preceding, prior. Also 
with (o (now rare). 1625, 3. slang or colloq. 
(orig. U.S.) Coming too soon, hasty, prema- 
ture. (Usu. with too.) 1885. 

2. A p. blast foretels the rising storm YOUNG. 
Phr. P. question (in parliamentary procedure), 
the question whether a vote shall be taken on the 
main question or issue, moved before the main 
question is put. P. Examination (Cambridge 
Univ. the first examination for the B.A, 
2 collog. called Litüego. (Also ellipt. as 
sb. 

B. as adv. Previously; usu. p. lo = before, 
prior to 1719. 

P. to Ordination, they may be subjected to some 
literary ordeal 1849. Hence Pre-vious-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Previse (privoiz), v. 1597. 
pa. ppl. stem of L. pravidére foresee, antici- 
pate, f. pre PRE- A. I. 1 + vidére see.] 
1. trans. To foresee; to forecast. Also absol. 
2. To inform beforehand. LYTTON. 

Prevision (privion) sb. 1012. [- late 
and med. L. pravisio foresight, f. as preo.; 
See -ION. Cf. (O)Fr. prévision.] The action or 
faculty of foreseeing; knowledge of or 
insight into the future; an instance of this. 
Hence Previ-sion v. trans., (a) to endow with 
P.; (b) to have p. of, to foresee. Previ'sional 
a. relating to, depending on, characterized 
by, or exhibiting p.; -ly adv. | 

Prey (pré), sb. (ME. praie, preie — OFr. 
preie (mod. proie) i= L. prada booty. ] I. 
That which is taken in war, or by pillage or 
violence; booty, spoil, plunder. Formerly, 
often with pl. arch. rare. b. fig. (In Seriptur. 
al use. That which one brings away Or 
saves from any contest, etc. late ME. 2. 
An animal hunted or killed by carnivorous 
animals for food; quarry. Now only collect. 
ME. 3. One who or that which falls or is 
given into the power of a hostile person or 
an injurious influence; a victim; esp. in 
const. to be or become a p. to ME. 4. The 
action of preying; seizing or taking by 
force or violence, or (of an animal) in order 
to devour; depredation, pillage, capture. 
Now rare. 1523. n 

1. b. He shall have his life for a p., and 11 101 
live Jer. 38:2. 2. As the Tigre his time awaitet 
In hope forto cacche his preie GOWER. 3. 110 
usalem fell an easy p. to his arms BURKE. le 
dumb Forgetfulness a p. GRAY. 4. The. whee 
little wood. .is a world of plunder and p., 11 
SON. Beast, bird, fish, etc., of p., one that kit 
and devours other animals. Hence fPrey 
a. (rare), killing much p., prone to prey. F 

Prey (pré), v. ME. [- OFr. preier, pree 
i= late L. pradare, for earlier pradari, f. 
praeda PREY sb] fl. trans. To plunder, 
pillage, spoil; to rob, ravage (a ae 
person, eto.) 1654. 2. inir. To take boo! zi 
to pillage, plunder; to p. on, upon = WENT 
ME. 3. To seek for or take prey, as an animal; 
esp. with on, upon: To seize and kill 4 
prey; to kill and devour, to feed on Mod 
To exert a baneful, wasting, or gest 
influence on, upon; to destroy grad 
1713. : - 
2. The buccaneers preying upon Spanish 5 
merce 1872. 3. fig. Brokers I meane and Vsurers, 


= previs-, 


PRIAL 


that like vultures p. vpon the simple 1610, 4. 
The secret which preyed upon his mind 1798. 
Hence Prey-er, one who or that which preys. 

Prial: seo PATR-ROYAL, 

Priapean (proiüprán), d. 1693. [- Fr. 
priapéen, f. L. Priapeius E Gr. TIpáneos adj., 
f. IIpuémos) + -en -AN.] 1. Priapic. 2. Anc. 
Pros. Applied to a logacedic metre consisting 
of a catalectic Glyconic and a Pherecratean, 
associated with poems to Priapus. * 

Priapic (preise pik), a. 1786. f. PRIAPUS 
+ 10. ] Of or relating to Priapus or his cult. 

Priapism  (proiápiz'm). 1598. [- Fr. 
priapisme — late L. priapismus — Gr. 
npamouós (Galen), f. mpamigew act Priapus, 
be lewd, f. Holanos; See next and -ISM.] 
1. Path. Persistent erection of the penis. 
2. = PriaPus 3. 1662. 3, Licentiousness; 
intentional indecency. Also fig. 1758. 

Priapus (proié'-pis). late ME. [- L. 
Priapus — Gr. Holancs.] 1. The Greek and 
Roman god of procreation, (and so) of 
gardens, vineyards, ete. 2, A statue or 
image of the god Priapus; often placed in 
gardens to protect them from depredators or 
as a scarecrow 1032. 3. A phallus, b. 
A drinking vessel of phallic shape. 1613. 

Pribble. 1598. Weakened echo of 
PRABBLE, dial. var. of BRABBLE, 

P. and prabble (SHAKS.), p.-prabble, petty 
disputation, vain chatter. 

Price (prois), sb. (ME. prise — OFr. 
pris (mod. prix) :- L. pretium price, value, 
wages, reward. See PRAISE, PRIZE, which 
superseded this word in some of its meanings, 
but prize was repl. by PRICE v. assign a price 
to xv.] I, Money, or the like, paid for some- 
thing. 1. The money (or other equivalent) for 
which anything is bought or sold; the rate 
at which this is done or proposed; also, less 
usu., wages; rate of wages. b. Payment of 
money in purchase of something. Obs. 
exe. in phr. without p. = without payment, 
gratis (arch.). late ME. c. Estimation of 
value 1582. 2. A sum of money offered for 
the capture, apprehension, or death of a 
person 1706. 3. Betting. = Opps 5. 1882. 
4. The amount of money, or other considera- 
tion, by which a man's support or interest. 
may be purchased 1780. 5. fig. What it 
costs to obtain some advantage. late ME, 

1. To haue vytaylles at resonable prys CAXTON. 
Labour was the first p., the original purchase- 
money that was paid for all things ADAM SMITH. 
Slang phr. What Price. . 2 a taunting questioning 
of the vaunted value of something, b. Come, 
Bur vang and milke without money, and without 


p. Isa. 5 €. Above, beyond, without p. = 
PRICEL 1. 2. To set (put) a p. on (the hei 
of, etc.). 3. The starting p. of Mr. Perkin's 


horse was 5 to 1. 1882. 4. Every man has his p. 
BENTHAM. 5. At any p., whatever it may cost, 
whatever loss or disadvantage is or may be 
entailed; He determined to bring his design to 

pass at any p. whatsoever 1653. 

II. Value, worth. Obs. or arch. I. Precious- 
ness, value, worth, Usu. qualified as great, 
dear, little, no, eto. arch. ME. 2. Of pP., of 
great value, worth, or excellence. arch. ME. 
13. Esteem, estimation, regard —1002. tb. 
Valuation, appraisement SHAKS. 

2. Faire pillars of marble. .and other stones of 
P. 1615, 3. Wel biloued and holden in greet 
Prys CHAUCER. Phr. To have or hold in p., to 
value highly. b. Cæsars no Merchant, to make 
prize with you Of things that Merchants sold 
SHAKs, 

TIL 1. Honour, glory, renown —1600. 
2. = PRAISE sb. 1. -1567. HIV. I. The position 
of excelling others; first or highest place; 
pre-eminence. Usu. in phr. 40 bear or have 
the p., to have the pre-eminence. —1573. 
12. The position of excelling in a match or 
struggle; superiority, victory —1542. t3. 
= PRIZE sb.! ME. 

2. If ye flemynges had achyued the prise ouer 
them 1523. attrib. and Comb.: p.-current, a 
list of current prices of commodities; a. price- 
list; -cutting, the action of ‘cutting own" 
or lowering prices, esp. in or by way of competi- 
tion; also attrib.; -list, (a) a list of the prices of 
fommodities offered for sale; (b) a list of the 
prices’ or odds in betting. 

Price (prois), v. 1490. [var., assimilated to 
prec. sb., of the carlier prise, now PRIZE v. 
1. trans. To fix the price of (a thing for sale); 
to state the price of. 12. To pay the price 
for, pay for 1690. 3. To enquire the price of, 
bargain for 1845. 14. = PRIZE v. 3. 1648. 
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1. London ale was priced 5s. a barrel more than 
that of Kent 1845. 2. So that thi confessioun 
ma thi synnes pryce DUNBAR. 4. Men p. the 
thing ungained more then it is SHAKS. 

Priced (proist), ppl. a. 1552. [f. PRICE sb. 
Or v. + -ED.] 1. Having the price fixed 
or stated; containing a statement of prices. 
2. Having a (specified or indicated) price; 
in parasynthetie combs., as high-, low-p. 

Priceite (proisoit). 1873. [f. name of 
Thomas Price, an American metallurgist; 
see -ITE' 2b.] Min. Hydrous borate of 
calcium. 

Priceless (prai-slés), a. 1593. [f. PRICE sb. 
+ -Lkss.] 1. Having a value beyond all 
price or equivalent; invaluable. b. Having 
no market price; that cannot be obtained 
for money 1884. 2. Having no value; 
worthless 1771. 3. Incredibly amusing or 
absurd (slang) 1907. 

Prick (prik), sb. [OE. prica, also pricca, 
price = MLG. pricke (LG., Du. prik). Cf. 
next.] L 1. A minute hole or impression 
made by pricking; a puncture. b. spec. in 
Farriery. A puncture or wound in the quick 
or sole of the foot of à horse 1007. c. The 
track of a hare 1598. 2. A minute mark made 
by slightly prieking or indenting a surface 
with a pointed tool; a dot, tick, point. OE. 
fb. Each of the marks dividing the cir- 
cumference of a dial, or any scale —1593. 
T9. = PoINT sb.! I. 2, 3. 1749. 

1. The less credulous tooke the pricke of a pinne 
for a Saintes marke 1638. 2. Set ther a prikke 
of ynke CHAUCER. b. Rom. & Jul. U. iv. 119. 

II. A minute particle. 1. A point of space 
(or particle of matter), in ref. to its minute- 
ness, a mere point —1616. 2. = POINT sb.' 
III. 1. 1645. 3. = PorNT 80.1 III. 2. —1579. 

1. This little pricke of the world (for surely the 
earth is nothing else in comparison of the whole) 
HOLLAND. 2. Not one jot or p. of the Law shall 
perish 1645. 

III. A point in ref. to position. 1. A 
point in space, a geometrical point —1019. 
2. A point marking a stage in progression; 
degree, pitch 1606. IV. In archery. 
The mark aimed at in shooting; the spot 
in the centre of a target; hence, a target 
—1845. V. Anything that pricks or pierces. 
1. A small sharp projecting organ or part; a 
thorn or prickle; a spine on the skin of an 
animal, or the like. Also tfig. Now rare or 
Obs. ME. 2. A goad for oxen ME. 13. A 
slender piece of wood or metal tapering to a 
sharp point; a skewer; a pin for fastening 
one’s clothes; a thatcher’s broach -1721. 4. A 
pointed weapon or implement; e.g. ta dag- 
ger; a chisel; ete. 1552. 5. The penis. (Not 
now in polite use.) 1592. 6. A small roll (of 
tobacco). 1666. 

1. As pricks be hidden under Roses 1579. fig. 
Forsoth the 15.3 of deeth is synne WYCLIF 1 
Cor. 15255. 2. To kick against the pricks, said of 
oxen; now arch, and usu. fig. (after Acts 9:5). 

VI. The act of pricking, or the fact of 
being pricked; a puncture. Also fig., esp. 
in p. of conscience (med.L. stimulus con- 
scientim), stinging compunction, remorse; 
in earlier use, that which pricks the conscience 
or causes remorse. ME. 

Gentlewomen that liue honestly by the pricke of 
their Needles SHAKS. A p. with a Catfishes Fin 

9, 

Aale. and Comb.: p.-hedge, a thorn hedge; 
-line, a dotted line; -spur, a spur having à 
single point; tobacco, tobacco made up into a 
small roll; see V. 6; -wheel, a toothed wheel 
mounted on a handle, used by saddlers for 
marking places for stitches at regular intervals. 
Hence P „cy a. dial. prickly. 

Prick (prik), v. [OE. prician = (M)LG., 
(M)Du. prikken; cf. OE. dpriééan (WGme. 
*prikkjan) whence ME. and dial. pritch. 
Ult. origin unkn.] I. To pierce, or indent 
with a sharp point. 1. trans. To pierce 
slightly, make a minute hole in (a surface 
or body) with a fine or sharp point; to 
puncture; hence, to wound (or hurt) with 
or as with a pointed instrument. Said also 
of the instrument. b. To make (a hole or 
mark) by pricking 1680. c. Farriery. To 
pierce the foot of (a horse) to the quick in 
shoeing, causing lameness 1591. d. To 
affect with a sensation as of pricking. 
late ME. 2. fig. To cause sharp mental 
pain to; to sting with sorrow or remorse; 
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to grieve, pain, vex. Also absol. OE. 3. 
intr. To perform the action of pricking or 
Piercing; to cause a pricking sensation; 
also, to have the quality of pricking, to be 
sharp OE. 4. To thrust al something as if 
to pierce it; to make a thrust or stab at 
1470. tb. Archery. To shoot at a ‘prick’ 
or target; hence fig. to aim at —1022. 5. 
intr. or absol. Of a hare: To make a track in 
running. late ME. b. trans. To look for or 
find the ‘pricks’ of (a hare); to trace or 
track (a hare) by its footprints. Also absol. 
or intr. late ME. 6. intr. To have a sensation 
of being pricked; to tingle 1850. 7. Of wine, 
beer, etc.: To become or begin to be bour; to 
be touched or tained with acetous fermen- 
tation; = Fr. se piquer 1594. 

1. I could perceive her to take pins out of her 
pocket to p. me PEPYS. Phr, To prick a or the 
bladder or bubble, to show the emptiness of a 
person or thing that has passed for important 
or formidable. 2. His conscience pricks him so 
much that he cannot rest 1874. 3. The Thorn, 
or Bryar, which p., and scratch BACON. Phr. 
To p. for, to try, choose, or decide for something 
by pricking; also fig. To p. (in) the belt, garter, 
loop, to play at FAST-AND-LOOSE. 5. b. You 
have been pricking up and down here upon a 
cold scent DRYDEN. 6. When the blood creeps, 
and the nerves p. and tingle TENNYSON. 

II. 1. trans. To urge forward (a beast) with 
a goad; to spur (a horse) (arch.) ME. 2. fig. 
To drive or urge as with a spur; to incite, 
stimulate, provoke ME. 3. intr. To spur or 
urge a horse on; to ride fast; hence, to 
ride ME. 

2. So priketh hem nature in hir corages CHAUCER. 
3. A gentle Knight was pricking on the plaine 
SPENSER, 

III. To mark by or with pricks or dots. 1. 
trans, To write or set down (music) by 
means of ‘pricks’ or notes —1826. 2, To 
mark or indicate by a ‘prick’; esp. to mark 
(a name, or an item) in a list by making a 
‘prick’ through or against it; hence, to 
mark off or tick off in this way; spec. (of the 
sovereign) to select (persons) for the office of 
sheriff from a list by this means; also, to ap- 
point, choose, pick out. Also p. down, off. etc. 
1557. 3. To mark or trace something on (a 
surface) by pricks or dots; also, to mark or 
trace (a position, direction, design, eto.) 
on a surface by pricks or dots. Also p. off, 
out, 1598. 

1. To my chamber, to p. out my song ‘It is 
Decreed’ PEPYS. 2. My friend was pricked as 
High Sheriff of the county 1853. 3. To p. the 
Chart. at Sea, signifies to make a Point in their 
Chart whereabout the Ship is now 1704. 

IV. To put into some position or condition 
by piercing or transfixing. tl. To secure or 
fasten with a pin or skewer, or the like 
—1819. 2. To attire (a person) elaborately with 
the aid of pins, bodkins, etc.; to dress up. 
Now dial. ME. +3, To remove, or bring 
into some position, by pricking —1083. 4. 
To plant (seedlings) in small holes made by 
piercing the ground at suitable intervals. 
Const, in, out, off. Also, to p. in (manure). 
1608. 5. To p. up (in plastering on laths): 
to scratch or score the surface of the first 
coat so as to afford a hold for the next; 
hence, to lay on the first coat 1778. 

1. Tam. Shr. III. Ii. 70. 3. Rom. & Jul. I. iv. 
A Cabbage plants are pricked in in March 

V. To insert or stick as a point. t1. To 
thrust or stick (a pointed object) info some- 
thing; to set, fix, or insert by the point; to 
stick in, on 1669. 12. To stick (something) 
full of, or set (it) with pointed objects or 
points; hence, to stud, mark, or dot with 
something. 1530. VI. To stick up as or in 
à point. 1. To raise or erect, as the ears of an 
animal when listening; hence, of a person, 
to p. up one’s ears, to become attentive 
1587. 2. intr. P. up, to rise or stand erect 
with the point directed upward; to point or 
stick up 1610. 

1. At this the town of Mansoul began to p. up its 
ears BUNYAN. 2. His ears. p. up at the sound of a 
fiddle 1887. 

Pri:ck-ea:r, prick ear. 1634. [app. back- 
formation from next.] 1. pl. The erect 
pointed ears of some beasts, spec. of dogs; 
ears that are pricked up or stand erect; 
hence fig. those of a person on the alert to 
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hear. b. Applied to the ears of à ‘Round- 
head’; cf. next 2. 1641. 12. A person having 
prick-ears; one whose ears are conspicuous; 
a nickname for a Puritan —1042. 

Prick-eared (prikj*d), a. late ME. 
[app. f. PRICK sb. (branch V) + EARED.] 1. 
Having erect ears; spec. of dogs. b. fig. 
Having the ears pricked or erected in 
attention; hence, attentive, alert 1550. 2. Of 
à man: Having the hair cut short and close, 
80 that the ears are prominent; applied to 
Puritans or *Roundheads'; whence oppro- 
RC Tete End VII has d agging 

b. lousy is p., an ear the wi of 
a hair MIDDLETON, 2. These Prickear'd, starch, 
sanctify'd Fellows 1707. 

Pricker (prikoi. late ME. [f. PRICK v. 
+ -ER'.] One who or that which pricks. 1. 
One who pricks or goads. Also fig. 2. One 
who spurs or rides a horse; a horseman; 
hence, a mounted soldier, esp. a light horse- 
man employed as a skirmisher or scout. arch. 
and Hist, late ME. 3. spec. A mounted 
attendant at a hunt, a huntsman. Now 
chiefly in YEOMAN p. 1575. 4. An instrument. 
or tool for pricking or piercing. late ME. 

Pricket (pri-két). late MK. I- AL. 
prikeltus, um, dim. f. PRICK sb.; see -ET.] 
1. A buck in its second year, having straight 
unbranched horns 1440. 2. A spike on which 
to stick a candle; hence, p. candlestick, a 
candlestick having one or more of these. 
late ME. 

Pricking (pri-kin), vbl. sb. ME. It. Prick 
v. + -ING.] The action of PRICK v. esp. 1. 
Piercing, puncturing, wounding. With a and 
pl, an instance of this. late ME. b. The 
sensation of, or as of, being pricked; smart- 
ing, tingling ME. 2. The footprint or track 
of a hare (rarely of other beasts). Hence, the 
tracking of a hare by its pricks. late ME. 
3. P. up (Plastering): see Prick v. IV. 5. 
1778. 

1. b. By the p. of my Thumbes, Something 
wicked this way comes SHAKS. 

Prickle (pri-k’l), sb. (OB. pricel, later 
form of pricels, f. base of PRICK sb. (sce -ELs, 
-LE); eorresp. to MLG., MDu. prickel, 
qrékel (Du, prikkel).] +1. A thing to prick 
with; a goad —1609. 2. A rigid sharp-pointed 
process developed from the bark or any part 
of the epidermis of a plant, consisting of a 
compound hair 1580. 3. A hard-pointed spine 
or outgrowth of the epidermis of an animal, 
as In the hedgehog, etc. 1507. 4. fig. Some- 
thing that pricks the mind or feelings. 
(Chiefly in pl.) 1638. 

4. The Rose has prickles, so has Love, Though 
these a little sharper prove 1705. 

Prickle (pri k I), sb.* 1009. Obs. or local. 
Of unkn. origin.] A wicker basket, esp. for 
fruit or flowers. b. spec. As a measure 1674. 

Prickle (pri-k'D, v. 1513. [Partly from 
PRIOKLE 55. partly dim. of Prick v. Cf. 
MDu. prickelen, Du. prikkelen, LG. prikkeln.] 
1. trans. (or absol.) To prick, as with a goad, 
ete.; hence, to goad, instigate. b. transf. To 
affect with a prickling sensation 1855. 2. 
intr. To tingle as if pricked 1634. 

Pri:ckle-back. 1711. [f. PRICKLE sb.! + 
Back sb.) The three-spined stickleback. 

Pricklouse (priklaus). Now dial. 1500. 
A derisive name for a tailor. 

Prickly (pri-kli), a. 1578. [f. PRICKLE sb. + 
VI.] 1. Having, armed with, or full of 
prickles; aculeate. Also fig. 2. Having a 
sensation as of many pricking points; 
smarting; tingling 1836, 

Special collocations: p. ash, an aromatic N. 
Amer, shrub, Xanthozylum americanum; p. palm, 
pole, a West Indian palm, Bactris plumierana ; p. 
rat, any one of the species of Ctenomys and allied 
genera of S. Amer. burrowing rodents, the hair of 
which is usu. intermingled with sharp spines. 
Hence Pri-ckliness. 

Prickly heat. 1736. A common name for 
Lichen tropicus, an inflammatory disorder of 
the sweat glands, prevalent in hot countries, 
characterized by eruption of small papules or 
vesicles, accompanied by a sense of pricking 

or burning. 

Prickly pear. 1760. Any species of the 
cactaceous genus Opuntia, prickly plants 
with pear-shaped fleshy edible fruit; also 
the fruit. 

+Prick-ma:dam, 1545. [Altered from Fr. 
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trique-madame (XVI).] Herb. An old name of 
the Stone-crops, esp. Sedum acre; also S. 
album and S. reflexum —1883. 

Pri-ck-seam. 1632. [f. PRICK sb. or v. + 
SEAM.] A particular stitch used in glove- 
sewing. Also attrib. 

Prick-song (prik;son) Obs. exc. Hisl. 
1463. [Shortened from pricked song, prickl 
song; cf. PRICK v. III. 1. Cf. AL. cantus 
precatus (XVI).] Mus. 1. Music sung from 
notes written or ‘pricked’; written vocal 
music. 2, esp. A written descant; hence, gen. 
descant or ‘counterpoint’ accompanying a 
simple melody (also fig.) 1501. 

Pri-ckwood. 1661. [PRICK sb. V. 3.) a. 
The Spindle-tree. b. The Wild Cornel 1869. 

Pride (proid) 50.“ [Late OE. pride, 
secondary form (prob. after prüd PROUD or 
ON. prýði) of prjte, prijtu, abstr. sb. f. 
prüd, presumably on the model of such 
pairs as Alüd loud/hijd sound, noise, J- 
foul/fglp filth.) The quality of being proud. 
I. 1. A high or overweening opinion of one’s 
own qualities, attainments, or estate; in- 
ordinate self-esteem. b. in pl. rare. OE. c. 
Personified, esp. as the first of the seven 
deadly sins. late ME. 2. The exhibition of 
this quality in attitude, bearing, conduct, 
ete.; arrogance, haughtiness ME. 3. A 
consciousness of what is befitting or due to 
oneself or one's position; as a good quality, 
‘honest’ or ‘proper pride’; also as a mis- 
applied feeling, ‘false pride’ ME. 4. A 
feeling of elation or high satisfaction derived 
from some action or possession; esp. in to 
take a p. in 1597. 5. That of which any 
person or body of persons is proud; hence, 
the flower, the best, of a class, country, eto. 
late ME. b. In names of plants 1629. 

1. P. goeth before destruction Prov. 10:18. 
Spiritual p. JER. TAYLOR. P. must have a fall 
JOHNSON. P. of birth 1797. 2. P. in their port, 
defiance in their eye, I see the lords of human 
kind pass by GOLDSM. 3. Chatterton, the marvel- 
lous Boy, The sleepless Soul that perished in his p. 
Worpsw, 4. My Grauitie Wherein. .I take 
SHAKS. 5. A bold peasantry, their country’s 
GOLDSM, b. P. of China, p. of India, a tree, the 
AZEDARAO; p. of London = LONDON PRIDE, 

II. 1. Magnificence, splendour; pomp, dis- 
play. poet. and rhet. ME. fb. Love of display 
or ostentation —1680. 2. Magnificent, 
splendid, or ostentatious adornment or 
ornamentation (arch. ME. +3. Honour, 
glory 1591. 4. The best, highest, most 
excellent or flourishing state or condition; 
the prime; the flower. late ME. 5. Mettle or 
spirit in a horse 1592. 16. Sexual desire, 
‘heat’; esp. in female animals —1604. 7. 
Falconry. P. of place: see PLACE sb. I. 6 b. 
8. A ‘company’ of lions in the wild state 
01452 (taken up latterly by writers on big 
game). 

1. Oh farewell. .all Qualitie, Pride, Pompe, and 
Circumstance of glorious Warre SHAKS. P. of life, 
p. of the world, worldly p. or ostentation, vainglory 
(areh.). In his p. (Mer.), applied to a peacock 
represented with the tail expanded and the wings 
drooping. 2. Loftie trees, yclad with sommers p. 
SPENSER. 3. 1 Hen. VI, IV. vi. 57. 4. Since we have 
seen the p. of Nature's works..Let us depart 
MARLOWE. Hence Pri-deful a. full of p., arrog- 
ant. (Chiefly Se.) Pri:deless a. devoid of p. 

Pride (proid), sb.* local. 1490. [perh. 
abbrev. from tlamprid = med.L. lampreda, 
lamprida L,AMPREY.] The fresh-water or river 
lamprey ; also called sand-pride. 

Pride (proid), v. [f. PRIDE sb.!] tl. intr. 
To be or become proud —1802. 2. (rans. To 
make proud. Chiefly in pass. ME. 3. refl. 
To make or show oneself proud; to plume 
oneself. Const. on, upon, in, that, etc. ME. 
b. intr. in same sense. Now rare. 1470. 

3. He prided himself on his punctuality 1882. 

Pridian (pri-diin), a. rare. 1656. (- L. 
pridianus, f. pridie adv., on the day before; 
see AN.] Of or pertaining to the previous 
day. 

Prie-dieu (pridyd). 1760. [Fr., lit. ‘pray 
God'.] a. A praying-desk, kneeling-desk. b. 
A chair with tall sloping back for use in pray- 
ing; also, a chair of this form for ordinary 
use. Also p. chair. 

Priest (prist) sb. (OE. préost (with 
unexpl. ëo), corresp. to OHG. priast, prést, 
ON. prestr (perh. from OE. or OLG.) 
shortening of the form repr. by OFris. 
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préstere, OS., OHG. préster (MDu., Du, 
MHG., G. priester) — eccl. L. presbyter 
PRESBYTER, through pop. *préster (whence 
OFr. prestre, Fr. prétre), repr. in Eng. 
PRESTER JOHN.] Tl. A PRESBYTER or elder of 
the early church (rare) —1582. 2. In hier- 
archical Christian churches: A clergyman in 
the second of the holy orders (above a deacon 
and below a bishop) having authority to 
administer the sacraments and pronounce 
absolution. 3. gen. A clergyman, a member 
of the clerical profession, a minister of 
religion OE. b. fig. as in a h. of nature, of 
Science, etc. 1697. 4. A sacrificing priest, à 
minister of the altar. a. In the Jewish 
Church, and other pre-Christian systems 
ME. b. In specific Christian use, The 
officiant at the Eucharist and other sacer- 
dotal offices OE. c. Applied (a) to Christ in 
his sacrificial or mediatorial character, 
(After Heb. 5:6, 7:15-21.) ME.; (b) to all 
believers (after Rev. 1:6), and to the 
Christian Chureh. late ME. 5. An official 
minister of a pagan or non-Christian religion 
ME. tb. Applied to a priestess (rare) 
—1014. 76. Allus., To be (a person's) p.: to 
kill him. (In allusion to the function of a 
priest in performing the last offices to the 
dying.) —1800. 

2. The Priests and Deacons (whom we usually 
class together under the common name of Clergy- 
men) 1833. In evei, Catholic parish the p. is at 
the very heart of things 1901. 3. b. Ye sacred 
Muses., Whose P. I am DRYDEN. 5. Mathan.. 
the prest of Baal, thei slewen before the auter 
WycL 2 Kings 11:18. Orthodox Islam has 
never had real pri 1885, b. Per. V. i. 243. 
6. 2 Hen. VI, III. i. 272. 

attrib. and Comb.: p.-cap, priest's cap, (a) lit, a 
cap worn by a p.; (5) Fortif. an outwork with three 
salient and two re-entrant angles; priest's hole, 
a hiding-place for a (R. C.) p. (in times of the penal 
laws); priest's hood, the wild Arum (A. macula- 
tum), from the form of the spathe; -vicar, in 
some cathedrals, a vicar choral who is a priest; a 
minor canon. Hence Prie:stdom, tthe office of 
p.; the rule or dominion of priests. TPrie'stery, 
a body or company of priests (contempl.) MIUT, 
Priestism, the system, spirit, methods, or 
practices of priests (in hostile use). Prie'stless g. 
not having, or not attended by, a p. Prie'stling, 
a little, young, or insignificant p. (usu. coe 

Priest (prist), v. late ME. It, pree.] tl. 
i To exercise the ministry or functions of 
t —1042. 2. trans, usu. pass. To make u 
t; to ordain to the priesthood 1504. 

Priestcraft (prisstkraft). 1681. Priestly 
craft or policy; the arts used by ambitious 
and worldly priests to impose upon the 
multitude or further their own interests. 

Priestess (pri-stés). 1693. [f. PRIEST sb. + 
-Ess',} 1. A female priest; a woman who 
holds the office and performs the functions 
of a priest, or (loosely) of a minister ot 
religion. Also fig. and transf. 2. A priest's 
wife (colloq.) 1709. M. f 

Priesthood (pri-st;hud). [OE. préosthád; 
See PRIEST sb., -HoOD.] 1. The office or 
function of a priest; the condition of being 
a priest; the order of priest. b. The priestly 
office of Christ, of his Church, or of believers 
OE. 2. The system of priests; the or à body 
of priests. Also transf. and fig. late ME. 

Priestlike (prisstloik), a. (adv.) 1470. lf. 
PRIEST sb. + -LIKE.] Like, or like that of, > 
Driest; characteristic of or befitting a priest; 
priestly, sacerdotal. B, adv. Like a priest; in 
the character or manner of a priest 1565, 

A. The moving waters at their p. task Of pure 
ablution round earth's human shores KEATS. ^ 

Priestly (pri-stli), a. OE. IT. PRIEST 8b. 
Li; in OE. préostlié.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
a priest or priests; sacerdotal. 2. 855 PRIEST- 
LIKE a. 1465. 3. That is a priest 1817. nt 

2. A prystly man and vertusly dysposyd 14 v3 
Per. Iii. i. 70. Hence Prie-stliness, p. quality 
character. 150 

Priest-ridden (pri-styri:d’n), ppl. a. Als 
-rid (obs. or arch.). 1653. [f. PRIEST sb. + 
RIDDEN ppl. a.] ‘Ridden’, i.c. managed i: 
controlled by a priest or priests; held in sul 
jection by priestly authority. 

I. . know better than to be p. 1 80 he 

Prig (prig), sb. 1567. [Of unkn. origin. 
seal I. fi. Rogues’ Cant. A tinker. 
slang. A (petty) thief 1610. 

2. Wint. T. Iv. iii. 108. E 
. Slang and collog. 11. A spruce fellow, 


et. 
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fop; a coxcomb —1835. 12. A vague term of 
dislike or disrespect —1749. +3. In late 17th 
and early 18th c.: Applied to a precisian in 
religion, esp. a nonconformist minister —1752. 
4. A precisian in speech or manners; one who 
cultivates or affects a propriety of culture, 
learning, or morals, which offends or bores 
others; a conceited or didactic person. (Only 
in later use including women.) 1753. 

1. A Cane is Part of the Dress of a P., and always 
worn upon a Button STEELE, 2. What does the 
old p. threaten then? CHESTERF. 4. A p. is a 
fellow who is always making you a present of his 
opinions GEO. ELIOT. Hence Pri-ggery, the 
action or conduct of a p. Pri-ggism, tprofes- 
sional thievery or roguery ; priggishness. 

Prig (prig) v. 1513. [Goes w. Prec.] I. 
trans. To steal. (Thieves’ Cant.) Now usu. said 
of petty theft. 1561. II. 1. intr. To chaffer, to 
haggle about the price of anything. Sc. and 
m. dial. 1513. b. fig. To try to drive a hard 
bargain 1032. 2. To beg, importune 1714. 
Hence Pri-gger (slang), a thief. 

Priggish (prigif) a. 1700. lt. PRIG sb. + 
-ISH'.] Having the character of a prig; 
fthievish; tcoxcombical —1835; conceited, 
pragmatical 1752. Hence Pri-ggish-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Prill! (pri). Now local. 1603. [Phonetic 
var. of pirle PURL sb.'] A small stream of 
running water; a rill. 

Prill“. 1778. [Local term in Cornwall.] 
Mining. 1. In Cornish copper-mining: The 
rich eopper ore which remains after cobbing 
and separating the inferior pieces. 2. Hence, 
A button or globule of metal obtained by 
assaying a specimen of ore in the cupel. 
U.S. and Colonies. 1864. 

Prim, a. 1709. [rel. to next, and prob. to 
Tprim sb. pretty young woman (XVI); perh. 
all originating in cant or sl. use and ult. — 
OFr. prin, fem. prime = Pr. prim excellent, 
fine, delicate :~ L. primus PRIME a.) Of per- 
their manner, speech, ete.: Con- 

sotedly strict or precise; 
formal, stiff, demure. b. Of things: Formal, 
regular, stift 1771. 

A p. Quakeress 1838, b. A square prim garden, 
arranged in parallelograms TROLLOPE. Hence 
Pri-m-ly adv., -ness. 

Prim, v. 1084. [See prec.] 1. intr, To 
assume a formal, precise, or demure air. 
2. trans. To form (the face or mouth) into an 
expression of preciseness or demureness; to 
close (the lips) primly 1706. b. To deck up 
precisely’ (J.); chiefly with up, ow. In later 
use, to make prim. 1721, 

1. They mince and p. and pout, and are sigh- 
away and dying-ducky G. MEREDITH. To p. up, 
to bridle up, set the face or mouth firmly, as if to 
repel familiarities; Tell dear Kitty not to p. up as 
if we had never met before Mate. D'ARBLAY. 

Prima! (proimà). 1880. [L. prima 
(pagina) first (page); see PRIME d.] Typogr. 
The page of printer's copy on which a new 
Sheet begins and on whith the first, word of 
the sheet is marked. 

Prima! (primă). It. fem. of primo first, 
used in PRIMA DONNA, and other phrases 
(chiefly musical). 

Primacy (proimüsi). late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
Primatie or med. L. primatia; sec PRIMATE, 
+x", -ACY.] 1. The state or position of being 
‘prime’ or first in order, rank, importance, 
or authority; the first or chief place; pre- 
eminence, superiority. 2. Eccl. The first 
place or leadership in spiritual matters; the 
Office, dignity, or authority of a primate; 
1470 the chief dignity in an eccl. province 

2. They yeild a Primacie to the Pope, if he be 
Orthodox, but no Supremacie 1635. 

Prima donna (prima, preimàá dona). 
Pi. prime donne, prima donnas, 1812. 
IIt., ‘first lady'.] The first or principal 
female singer in an opera. 

Prima facie (proizmà fel I), ad: 
adj. phr, late ME. IL. prima facit, i 
of fem. of primus first, PRIME a 
faciés Faon sb.) A. adv. At first sight; on the 
face of it. B. adj. Arising at first sight; based 
on the first impression 1800, 

A. And indeed, prima facie they haue reason 
1624. B. Prima facie case (Law), a case resting on 

ma facie evidence. 80 Prima fronte 
roi mä fronti) adv. phr., at first appearance, on 
face of it 1790, 
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Primage' (praiméds). 1640. [- AL. 
primagium, f. L. primus first, PRIME a.; cf. 
synon. Se. tprimegilt (Xvi-XYH) — MLG. 
primgelt, and med. L. primator stevedore; see 
-AGE.] A customary allowance formerly 
made by the shipper to the master and crew 
of a vessel for the loading and care of the 
cargo; now, a percentage addition to the 
freight, paid to the owners or freighters of 
the vessel. 

Pri-mage*. 1881. If. PRIME v.' 5.] En- 
gineering. The amount of water carried off 
suspended in the steam from a boiler. 

Primal (proimàl) a. 1002. [- med.L. 
primalis, f. L. primus PRIME a.; sce -AL'.] 1. 
Belonging to the first age or earliest stage; 
original; primitive, primeval. 2. Of first 
rank, standing, or importance 1812, 3. Geol. 
Applied to the earliest or lowest member of 
the palmozoie strata of the Appalachian 
chain, and to the period at which this was 
deposited 1858. 

1. My offence..hath the primall eldest curse 
vpon't, A Brothers murther SHAKS. Hence 
Primaity (rare), p. quality or condition. 
Pri-mally adv. 

Primary (proi-müri), a. and sb. 1471. [- 
L. primarius chief, f. primus; see PRIME a., 
VI.] A. adj. I. Of the first order in time or 
temporal sequence; earliest, primitive, 
original. b. Geol. Of the first or earliest 
formation; formerly applied to crystalline 
rocks, as having been formed before the 
appearance of life on the earth; now = 
PALAOZOIO 1. 1813. c. Biol. Belonging to or 
directly derived from the first stage of 
development or growth 1848. 2. Of the first 
importance; principal, chief 1565. 3. Of the 
first order in any sequence or process, esp. 
of derivation or causation 1621. b. Cryst. = 
PRIMITIVE a. II. 2 b. 1823. 

1. P. amputation (Surg.), amputation performed 
at the earliest possible stage, before inflammation 
supervenes. P. education or instruction, that which 
begins with the rudiments or elements of know- 
ledge; P. school, one at which such instruction is 
given; so p. scholar 1802, P, assembly or meeting, 
a gathering at which a preliminary selection of 
candidates, or of delegates, is effected; spec. in 
U.S., u meeting of the voters belonging to a party 
in an election district, for this purpose. 2. Every 
apostle. .assigns to faith a p, importance 1850. 
P. feather, one of the large flight-feathers of a 
bird’s wing, growing from the manus. +P. 
humours, the ‘cardinal humours’; see Humour 
ab. 9 b. 3. The large p. branches of the carotid 
artery ABERNETHY. The Sun. -gives us the p. 
division of time into day and night 1808, Poverty, 
due to absolute deficiency of money income, is 
called. P., 1901. P, colours: see COLOUR sb. 2. P. 
jualities (Philos.), the extension, the figure, and 
the solidity of external objects. P. planets, those 
planets which revolve directly around the sun as 


centre. P. rainbow, the rainbow 8 by EE 
reflexions; the 


B. sb. [ellipt. use of adj. Mostly in pl.) 1. 
That which (or one who) is first in ord 
rank, or importance; anything from which 
something else arises or is derived. Usu. pl. 
= Primary things; first principles, 1760, 2, 
Short for p. planet: see A. 3. 1721, 3. A 
primary feather: see A. 2. 1776. 4. U.S. 
Short for p. meeting or assembly, & caucus: 
see A. L; so p. election al1801. Hence 
Primarily adv. 1017. 

Primate (proimét). [ME. primat, later 
-ate - (O)Fr. primat - L. primas, -at- orig. Sb. 
later adj. ‘of the first rank’ (Apuleius), in 
med.L. (a) magnate, (b) primate; f. L. 
primus PRIME a.) 1. One who is first in rank 
orimportance; a chief, superior, leader. Now 
rare. 2. Eccl. An archbishop, or tsometimes 
a bishop, holding the first place among the 
bishops of a province; also applied to a 
patriarch or exarch of the Eastern Church 
ME. 3. Zool. Anglicized sing. of next. 

Primates (proimé'tiz, proi-me!ts), sb. pl. 
Sing. primas (proimies), also anglicized 
primate. 1774. [mod. L. use (Linnæus) of 
pl. of primas; see prec.] Zool. The highest 
order of the Mammalia, including man, 
monkeys, and lemurs, and, in the Linnzan 
order, bats. 
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Pri-mateship. 1631. [f. PRIMATE + -SHIP.] 
"The office or position of primate. 

Primatial (proimé'-fal), a. 1023. [= Fr. 
primatial — mod. L. primatialis, f. primatia 
(for earlier primatus); see PRIMARY, -AU'.] 1. 
Of, pertaining to, or having ecclesiastical 
primaey; pertaining to a primate. 2. Zool. 
Of or pertaining to the mammalian order 
Primates 1864, 

Primatic (prəimæ'tik), a. 1687. [7 med. L. 
primaticus, f. primas, -at- PRIMATE; 808 -IC. 
Cf. Fr. tprimalique (XV).] 1. = PRIMATIAL 
a. 1, -1820. 2. = PRIMATIAL 2. 1800. So 
Primattical a., in sense 1. 1677. 

Prima vista (prima vista). 15 It., 
= first sight.] fi. An old game at cards 
1052. 2. Mus. At sight; as, to play or sing 
prima vista. 

Prime (proim), sb.! [OE. prim = L, prima 
(se. hora) first (hour), reinforced from (O)Fr. 
prime, from which or independently from L. 
the mon-eccl, senses were derived; see 
Prive d.] I. In eccl. and connected senses. 
1. One of the day hours of the Western 
Church: a canonical hour of the Divine 
Office, appointed for the first hour of the 
day, i.e. 6 A.M. (or, sometimes, sunrise); 
also, the hour or time of this office. 2. Hence 
The first hour of the day, beginning 
r at six o'clock throughout the year, or 
at sunrise; also sometimes used for the period 
between the first hour and terco ME, 

2. High p. or p, large, perh. the end of the period. 
between p. and terce; Then to Weatmynster-Gate 
I presently went, When the sonn was at hyghe 
pryme LypG. Comb, p.-song Hist. [repr, OE. 
primsang), the office or service of prime (= sense 


II. The beginning of a period or oyele, 1. 
The Golden Number: see GOLDEN 5 (arch.) 
ME. 12. The beginning or first appearance of 
the new moon —1704. 3. fig. The beginning or 
first age of anything. late ME. b. The 
beginning or first age of the world 1616, 4. 
‘The first season of the year (when this began 
at the vernal equinox); spring 1541, 5, The 
‘springtime’ of human life; the time of early 
manhood or womanhood, from about 21 to 
28 years of age. Now rare, 1502. 

3. b. Thou, thou art not a Child of Time, But 
Daughter of the Eternal P. Worpsw, 4. The 
teeming Autumne big with ritch increase, Bear- 
ing the wanton burthen of the p. SHAKS. 5. Lady 
that in the p. of earliest youth, Wisely hath shun'd 
the broad way and the green 

III. That. which is f 
character. 1. Of human life: The period of 
greatest perfection or vigour 1615, b. Of 
things, material or immaterial: Tho best 
stage or stat the state of full perfection 
1536, 2, The chief or best one of a group 
1579. b. The best part, of anything 1035. 

1. He was still in the p. of life, not more than 
four-and-forty GEO, Error, b. Where the sum- 
mer’s p. Never fades away BLAKE, 2. b. [He] 
always chused to have the p. of everything Miss 
BURNEY. 

Prime (proim), sb.* 1594. 
PRIME d., or of its I. or equivalent. ] 
I. 1. AH. ^ prime number; seo PRIME a. 7. 
2. ^ subdivision of any standard mensure or 
dimension, which is itself subdivided in the 
same ratio into seconds, and so on: e.g. W of 
a degree, a minute (Xs of which is in its turn 
a second) twelfth part of a foot, an Inch 
1604. b. Printing. The symbol * or *, written 
above and to the right of a letter or figure, to 
denote primes, or merely to distinguish it 
fr another not so marked 1875, 3. 
Fencing. The first of the chief guards 1710, 
4. Mus. a. A tone represented by the same 
staff degree as a given tone; the pitch 
relation between two such tones. b. The 
tonic, or first tone, of a scale. €. Short for p. 
lone (see next) 1788. II. Related to 
PRIMA VISTA, PRIMERO. Cards. A hand in 
primero consisting of a card from each of the 
four suits. Also, an old game of cards. 
1816. 

Prime (proim), a. (adv.) late ME. [= (00 Fr. 
prime (now only in some phr.) — L. primus 
first, f. r., rel. to præ Pub-, pr PRO-!, 
Pmo-*.] 1. First in order of time or occur- 
rence; early, youthful; primitive, primary. 
2. Of persons: First in rank, authority, or 
dignity; highest in degree; principal, chief 


quality or 


absol. use of 
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1610. 3. First in importance, excellence, or 
value; principal, chief, main 1610. 4. Pirst- 
class’, ‘first-rate’; of the best quality; now 
esp. of cattle and provisions 1028. 5. 
Ruttish Snaxs. 6. Primary, original, 
fundamental; from which others are derived, 
or on which they depend 1039. 7. Arith. Of a 
number: Having no integral factors except 
itself and unity. So p. divisor, factor, 
quotient, etc. b. Of two or more numbers in 
relation to each other: Having no common 
measure except unity. 1570. 8. First in 
numerical order, as in p. meridian, the first 
meridian (of any system of reckoning) 1878. 
1. It befell in the p. time of the world 1587. 2. 
The nobility and È Eentry of the nation HUME. 
3. ane. ill a ing wife PRIOR. 4. P. fish, the 
more valuable kinds of fish caught for food; opp. 
to OFFAL 3, 6. P. feathers, primary feathers; see 
Speo. lee entry try of two- 
Ce locations: „ an eni W. 
thirds ofa ship's. ciel liable to duty, made before 
(on which an estimate of the duty is 
id); p. ratio, the initial limiting ratio between 
wo variable quantities which simultaneously 
recede from definite fixed values or limits; p. tone 
Mus.), the fundamental note of a compound 
me; p. vertical, (a) in full p. vertical circle, a 
great circle of the heavens passing through the 
east and west points of the horizon, and through 
the zenith; (6) short for p. vertical dial, a dial the 
plane of which lies in that of the prime vertical 
circle, a north and south dial. Also p. Cox- 
DUCTOR, CosT, MOVER, etc.: see the sbs. 
B. as adv. In prime order, excellently 
(dial.) 1648. Hence Pri-me-ly adv., -ness. 
Prime (proim), v.! 1513. (Connected with 
PRMAGE!, So. tprimegilt, but the basic 
meaning is not clear.) I. trans. To fill, charge, 
load. Now chiefly dial. 2. To supply (a fire- 
arm of old-fashioned type, or more strictly 
its pan) with gunpowder for firing a charge. 
Also inir. or absol. 1598. 3. fig. and transf. a. 
To charge, fill, or fully furnish (a person) 
beforehand with information, ete. 1701. b. 
To fil with liquor 1823. 4. To cover (a 
surface) with a ground or first colour or coat 
of paint, or with size, oil, etc. to prevent the 
paint from being absorbed 1609. tb. transf. 
To ‘make up’ (the face, etc.) with cosmetics 
—1782. 5. intr, Engineering. Of an engine 
boiler: To let water pass to the cylinder in the 
form of spray along with the steam 1832. 
3. a. Every man pront .is primed with a 
1 1884. b. A fat little man, primed with port 


Prime (proim), v.* 17560. (f. PRIME d. or 
8b.*] tl. To be first; to domineer; to lord it 
71821. 2. Of a tide: To come at a shorter 
interval. (So Fr. primer.) 1890. 

Prime (proim), v.“ Now only dial. 1565. 
[Of unkn. origin.) trans. To prune or trim 
(trees). 

Prime (proim), v.“ 1787. [Of unkn. origin.) 
intr, Of a fish: To leap or ‘rise’. 

Prime Minister. 1646. [PRIME d. 2.) 
t1. gen. A principal or chief minister, servant, 
or agent. Often in pl. —1713. 2. The first or 
principal minister or servant of any 
sovereign, ruler, or state, or more vaguely 
of any person of rank or position 1655. 3. In 
Great Britain (orig. prime minister of state): 
A descriptive designation which is now the 
official title of the First Minister of State or 
leader of the administration 1694. b. Also 
used in some of the self-governing British 
colonies 1901. 

Primer (pri-:mai, prai-moa), sb. late ME. 
- AFr. primer — med. L. primarius (sc. liber 
book) primarium (sc. manuale manual), 
subst. uses of masc. and n. of L. primarius 
PRIMARY. See -ER* 2.] 1. A prayer-book or 
devotional manual for the use of the laity, 
before, and for some time after, the Reforma- 
tion. 2. An elementary school-book for 

children to read. late ME. b. 
Hence, a small introductory book on any 
subject 1807. c. fig. That which serves as a 
first means of instruction 1640. 3, Typogr. a. 
Great P., a size of type between Paragon and 
English, of 51 ems to a foot. 


Great Primer type. 


b. Long P., a size between Small Pica and 
Bourgeois, of 89 ems to a foot. Two-line long 
p. = PARAGON II. 4. 1598. 
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Long Primer type. 

2. Horne bookes and primers to be giuen to poore 
children of the said parish 1639. c. Spell in 
lovers’ primers sweetly 1871. 

Primer (proimod), sb.* 1497. [f. PRIME 
v. + ER. 1. A priming-wire; see PRIMING 
vbl. sb.! 2. A cap, wafer, cylinder, etc., con- 
taining fulminating powder or other com- 
pound, for igniting a charge of gunpowder 
when exploded 1819. 3, A person who primes 
1890. 


Primer (primoz, proimoi), a. 1448. [- 
AFr. primer = OFr. primier, var. of (O)Fr. 
premier : L. primarius; cf. PRIMER sb.!] 1. 
First in time; early; primitive —1022. 12. 
First in position or rank; chief, premier 
—1747. 3. a. P. fine, in Feudal Law, the sum 
paid to the crown by a plaintiff who sued 
for the recovery of lands by a writ of cove- 
nant. Now only Hist. 1034. b. P. seisin, in 
Feudal Law, a right of the English Crown to 
receive from the heir of à tenant in capite 
who died seised of a knight's the profits of 
his estate for the first year. Now only Hist. 
1488. 

Primero (primé*-ro). Hist. 1533. [alt. 
(cf. Abo) of Sp. primera, fem. of primero 
first : L. primarius PRIMARY.] A gambling 
card-game, in which four cards were dealt 
to each player, each card having thrice its 
ordinary value. 

Primeval, primzeval (proimi-vàl), a. 1662. 
If. L. primevus, f. primus PRIME a. + ævum 
age; see -AL',] Of or pertaining to the first 
age of the world or of anything ancient; 
primitive. 

With Night primzeval, and with Chaos old Pork. 
This is the forest primeval LoNGF. Hence 
Prime'vally adv. in the first age of the world; 
also, in a p. manner or degree, So Prime vous, 
vous a. 1656, 

Primigenial (prəimi,dzï-niăl), a. Now rare. 
1602. [f. L. primigenius first of its kind (f. 
primi-, comb. f. primus first + genus kind, 
or gen-, stem of gignere beget) + -AL'.] fl. 
First generated or produced; earliest formed ; 
original, primitive, primary —1822, 2. Zool. 
Applied to species belonging to a primitive 
type (rendering the specific name primi- 
genius, as in Bos primigenius, etc.) 1851. So 
Pri-migene (rare), Primige-nian (rare), 
tPrimige-nious adjs. 

Primine (proi-min). 1832. - Fr. primine 
(Mirbel, 1828), f. L. primus + -INE'.] Bot. 
The first of the two coats or integuments of 
an ovule; i.e. a. (orig.) the outer one; but 
qa b. the inner, as being formed first 
1875. 

Priming (preimin), vbl. sb. 1598. [t. 
PRIME v. + Ndl.] The action of PRIME v.! 
1. The putting of gunpowder in the pan of an 
old-fashioned fire-arm. 2. concr. The gun- 
powder so placed; also, the train of powder 
connecting a fuse with a charge in blasting, 
etc. 1625. 3. The preparing of (a surface) for 
painting, by coating it with a body colour, 
etc. Also transf. 1609. 4. concr. a. The mix- 
ture used by painters for the preparatory 
coat. b. A coat or layer of the substance. 
1625. 5. The hasty imparting of knowledge; 
cramming 1859. 6. Engineering. (See PRIME 
v. 5.) 1841. 

attrib. and Comb.: p.-horn, (a) a horn containi 
priming-powder formerly carried by gunners; (b; 
the powder-horn carried by miners and quarry- 
men; -iron, -' a sharp pointed wire used in 
gunnery and blasting to ascertain whether the 
touch-hole or vent is free and to pierce the 


cartridge. 

Priming (proimin), vòl. sb.* 1833. f. 
PRIME v. 2 + Ndl.] P. of the tides: the 
acceleration of the tides, taking place from. 
the neap to the spring tides; opp. to lagging. 

Primipara (proimi-pürü). 1842. [L., f. 
primus first + -parus, from parere bring 
forth.] A female that brings forth for the 
first time. Hence Primi-parous a. bearing 
a child (or young) for the first time. 

Primipilar (preimipoilüi) a. 1600. I- L. 
primipilaris, f. primipilus chief centurion of 
the triarii in a legion, f. primus first, pilus a 
body of pikemen, f. pilum javelin.] Rom. 
Antiq. Belonging to, or that is, a primipilus. 

Primitive (pri-mitiv), a. and sb. late ME. 
= (O)Fr. primitif, -ive or L. primitivus first 
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or earliest of its kind, f. primitus in the first 
place, f. primus PRIME a.; see -IVE.] A. adj, 
I. gen. 1. Of or belonging to the first age, 
period, or stage; original; early, anejent 
1486. 2. Having the quality or style of 
that which is early or ancient; simple, rude, 
or rough like that of early times; old- 
fashioned 1085. 3. Original as opp. to 
derivative; primary; radical. late ME. 

1. The p. pastoral ages LoNGF. P. Church, the 
Christian Church in its earliest times. 2. A poor 
good p. creature H. WALPOLE. Her very p. 
wardrobe 1838. 3. God is the p., cause 1628, 

II. spec. and techn. 1. Gram. and Philol. Ot 
a word or language: Original, radical: opp., 
or correl. to derivative 1530. 2, Math., eto, 
Applied to a line or figure from which some 
construction or reckoning begins; or to a 
curve, surface, magnitude, equation, opera- 
tion, etc., which is not derived from another 
1690. b. Cryst. Applied to a fundamental 
erystalline form from which all the other 
forms may be derived by geometrical 
processes 1805. 3, Of colours: see PRIMARY a. 
3. 1759. 4. Geol. Belonging to the earliest 
geological period; primary 1777. 5. Biol, 
Anat., eto. a. Applied to a part or structure 
in the first or a very early stage of formation; 
rudimentary, primordial. b. Applied to the 
minute or ultimate elements of a structure, 
or to some part connected with these; as the 
p. fibrille of à nerve; the p. sheath investing 
each of these. 1857. 6. P. Methodist Con- 
nection: a society of Methodists founded by 
Hugh Bourne in 1810 by secession from the 
main body; so called as adhering to the 
original methods of preaching, etc., prac- 
tised by the Wesleys and Whitefield 1812. 

2. P. cirele or plane, the circle or plane upon 
which projection is made. 5. a. P. streak or trace, 
the faint streak which constitutes the earliest 
trace of the embryo in the fertilized ovum; p. 
groove, (a) = p. streak; (b) a groove or furrow 
which appears (in vertebrates) in the upper sur- 
face of the p. streak, and marks the beginning of 
the vertebral column. 6. P. Methodist, a member 
or adherent of the P. Methodist Connection. P. 
Methodism, the principles of this society, or 
adherence to it. 

B. sb. I. 1. fa. A primitive Christian; a 
member of the early Church -1086. b. An 
aboriginal; a man of primitive (esp. pre- 
historic) times 1779. 2. Short for P. Methodist 
(see A. II. 6). 3. In art criticism: a, A 
painter of the period before the Renaissance; 
also /ransf. a modern who imitates the style 
of these. b. A picture painted by any of 
these. 1892. II. 1. Gram. A word from which 
another or others are derived; a root-word. 
Opp. to derivative, 1565. 2. Math. Any 
algebraical or geometrical form in relation 
to another derived from it. (Short for p. 
expression, equation, curve, oto.: see A. II. 2) 
Hence Pri-mitive-ly adv., -ness. Primi- 
tivity, p. quality, character, or condition. 

Primogenital (proimo,dge-nitàl) a. 1097. 
[- late L. primogenitalis, f. primogenitus 
(taken as sb.); see -Ab'.] Of or pertaining to 
the first-born or to primogeniture. 80 
Primoge-nitary a. Prim: genitive a. 
falso as sb. = PRIMOGENITURE 2. SHAKS. 

Primogenitor (preimodsenitóx. | m 
(var. of PROGENITOR by substitution © 
primo-; cf. next.] First parent, earlies 
ancestor; loosely, ancestor, progenitor. 

Primogeniture (proimodge'nitinz, -tfou). 
1602. [7 med. L. primogenitura, f. L. primo 
adv. first + genitura GENITURE; after L. 
primogenitus. Ct. (O)Fr. primogéniture.) 1 
The fact or condition of being the 5 
of the children of the same parents. 2. Tho 
right of succession or inheritance belonging 
to the first-born; the principle, custom, 15 
law by which the property or title 1 TAE 
to the eldest son (or eldest child); spec. 
feudal rule of inheritance by which the w o 
of the real estate of an intestate passes to 
eldest son 1631. 

1. Right of p., the right (of succession, ete.) of the 
first-born; In the division of personal estates um 
right of p. is allowed BLACKSTONE. He 
Primoge-nitureship (now rare) = sense 2 y 

Primordial (proimgdil) a. (b.) tot 
ME. [- late L. primordialis that is firs Ni 
all, f. PRIMORDIUM; see -AL.] 1. Of, pert 
ing to, or existing at (or from) the vel 
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beginning; first in time, original, primitive, 
primeval. 2. Constituting the beginning or 
starting-point; original, not derivative: 
fundamental; elementary 1529. 3. Anat. and 
Zool. = PRIMITIVE a. II. 5 a. 1786. 4. Bol. a. 
Earliest formed in the course of growth; said 
of leaves, fruit, eto. 1785. b. Applied to 
tissues, etc., in their rudimentary stage or 
condition 1849. 5. Geol. and Paleont. ta. = 
Primitive d. II. 4. —1802. b. Applied to a 
series of strata in Bohemia, containing the 
earliest fossil remains there found; hence to 
corresponding strata elsewhere, forming part 
of the Cambrian system; also applied to 
fossils found in these strata 1885. 

1. The p. tenets of the Tory party DISRAELI. 
4. b. P. cell, a cell in its simplest form, consisting 
merely of a mass of POEM without cell-wall, 
cell-sap, ete, P. utriele, the layer of denser proto- 
plasm lining the wall of a vacuolate cell. 

B. sb. Something primordial; beginning, 
origin; a first principle, an element (rare) 
1522. Hence Primo:rdialism, p. nature or 
condition. Primo-rdially adr. in a p. way. 

|Primordium (proimo'adiom). Pl. -ia. 
1071. [L., subst. use of n. of adj. primordius 
PRIME a. + base of ordiri 


primitive source, origin. b. Biol. The first 
rudiment of an organ or structure 1890. 

Primrose (pri-mróvz), sb. (a.) [XV primerose 
corresp. to OFr. primerose (now, hollyhock), 
med.L. prima rosa ‘first’ or ‘earliest’ rose; 
the reason for the name is not known. 
Superseded tprimerole (x1v).] 1. A plant 
(Primula vulgaris) bearing pale yellowish 
flowers in early spring, growing wild in woods 
and hedges, and on banks. Also, the flower of 
this plant. Occas. extended to include other 
species of the genus PRIMULA. 2. Applied to 
some other plants having flowers resembling 
those of the common p.; as Eveniny (Nine 
tNightly) P., the genus GZnothera; Peerless 
P. = P. PEERLESS 1760. +3. fig. The first or 
best; the finest, or a fine, example; the 
‘flower’, ‘pearl’ 1664. 4. Ellipt. for p. 
colour: A pale greenish yellow or lemon 
colour 1882, 

1. The rathe P. that forsaken dies MIIx. 

Comb.: P. day, the anniversary of the death 
(19th April, 1881) of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfie! with whose memory the p. is 
associates League, a political association 
formed in 1883 in support of the principles of 
Conservatism as represented by Lord Beacons- 
field; p. path, way, a path abounding in prim- 
roses; fig. the path of pleasure (Ham. I. iii. 50, 
Macb, 11. iii. 21). Hence Pri'mrosy a. 

Primrose pee-rless, 1578. A name for- 
merly given to the species of Narcissus, 
including the wild daffodil; now spec. to 


Narcissus biflorus, the — two-flowered 
narcissus. 
Primula (primiülü) 1753. [- med.L. 


primula, tem. of primulus, dim. of primus 
first; orig. in primula veris, applied first app. 
to the cowslip, and at an early date also to 
the field daisy.] Bot. A genus of herbaceous 
Perennial plants, of low-growing habit, 
having radical leaves, and yellow, white, 
Pink, or purple flowers mostly borne in 
umbels. Hence Primula:ceous a. belong- 
ing to the natural order Primulacew, of 
which P. is the typical genus. 

lPrimum mobile (prelmöm  mó"bili). 
1400. [med.L., lit. ‘first moving thing’, f. L. 
primus first, mobilis movable; see PRIME a. 
and Mose sb. Tr. Arab. al-muharrik al- 
awwal the first mover (Avicenna).] 1. The 
Supposed outermost sphere, added in the 
Middle Ages to the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy, and supposed to revolve round 
the earth from east to west in 24 hours, 
carrying with it the (eight or nine) contained 
spheres. 2. transf. and fig. A prime source of 
1878. or action; a prime mover, mainspring 
H Primus (proi-mis), a. and sb. 1592. [L., 
first”; see PRIME a.] A. adj. 1. In L. phrases, 
as primus inler pares, first among equals; 
primus molor, prime mover. 2. In some boys" 
Schools, used to distinguish the oldest (or 
Senior) of those having the same surname 
1790. B. sb. 1. In the Scottish Episcopal 
Church: The presiding bishop, who has cer- 
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tain ceremonial privileges, but no metro- 
politan authority 1800. 2. (In full primus 
stove.) Trade name of a stove burning 
vaporized paraffin oil 1907. 

Primy (preimi), a. rare. 1602. [f. PRIME 
sb.  -Y'.] That is in its prime. 

A Violet in the youth of P. Nature SHAKS. 

Prince (prins), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. prince — 
L. princeps, princip- chief, leader, sovereign, 
f. primus PRIME a. + -cip-, comb. form of 
capere take.] I, 1. A sovereign ruler; a. 
monarch, king. Now arch. or rhet. tb. 
Applied to a female sovereign —1050. 12. 
One who has the chief authority; a ruler, 
commander, governor -16011. 3. One who or 
that which is first or pre-eminent in a 
specified class or sphere; the chief, the 
greatest ME. 4. a. Applied to Christ, esp. 
in p. of peace. b. = PRINCIPALITY 5. C. 
Applied to Satan in the phrases p. of the 
air, darkness, evil, this world, etc. ME. 

1. Phr. To live like a p.; The iolly fellowes that 
once in England liued like Princes in their 
Abbeies GREENE. 4. c. WYCLIF John 12:31. 

II. Spec. uses. I. The ruler of a principality, 
actually, nominally, or orig. a feudatory of a 
king or emperor ME. 2. A male member of 
a royal family; esp. in Great Britain, a son or 
grandson of a king or queen. Also called p. 
of the blood (royal). 3. The English rendering 
of a title of nobility in some foreign coun- 
tries 1727. b. Applied asa title of courtesy in 
certain connections to a duke, marquis, or 
earl 1707. c. P. of the (Holy Roman) Church, a 
title applied to a Cardinal 1674. 

2. P. Albert (coat) It. Prince Albert Edward, after- 
wards Edward VII] (U.S, collog.), a frock-coat. 
P. Consort, the husband of a reigning female 
sovereign being himself a p. P. Rupert's drops: 
see DROP sb. I. 8. P. of Wales's feathers: see 
FEATHER sb. II. 3. 

Comb. with prince's: prince's metal, also 
Prince Rupert's metal, an alloy of about three 

ts of copper and one of zinc, in colour resem- 
ling gold; prince's pine, (a) the Grey Pine, 
Pinus banksiana; (b) =  PIPSISSEWA. Hence 
Prince v. intr. with if, to play the p., carry one- 
self as a p. Pri-ncehood (now rare). Pri-ncekin 
(joc.), alittle, young, or diminutive p. Pri-ncelet, 
“ling, a little or petty p.; the ruler of a small 
principality, Pri'ncelike a. and tadv. 

Primnce-bishop. 1849. A bishop who is 
also a prince (sense II. I); also, one who en- 
joyed the temporal possessions and authority 
of a bishopric, with princely rank. 

Princedom (pri- nsdem). 1500. [f. PRINCE 
sb. + -DOM.] = PRINCIPALITY 2, 4, 5. 

‘Thrones, Princedoms, Powers, Dominions MILT. 

Pri ncè- ele: ctor. 1560. (= G. Kurfürst.) 
One of the princes who elected the Holy 
Roman (German) Emperor. 

Princely (pri-nsli), a. 1500. [f. PRINCE sb. 
+ AVI. ] 1. Of, pertaining, or belonging to a 
prince or princes; held or exercised by a 
prince; royal, regal, kingly 1503. 2, That is 
a prince; royal, kingly 1582. 3. Princelike; 
dignified, stately, noble 1500. 4, Like that 
of a prince; sumptuous, magnificent, 
munificent 1539. 

1. The p. houses of Western Europe 1869. 3. I 
see him yet, the p. boy! Scorr, 4. Sir E— G—'s 
gift..is p. 1889. Hence Pri-nceliness, the 
quality of being p. Pri-ncely adv. (now rare) in a 
p. manner. 

Princeps (pri-nseps), a. and sb. Pl. prin- 
cipes (-sipiz). 1809. [L.; see PRINOE.] A. 
adj. First, original; spec. of a book, from L. 
phrase editio princeps original edition. b. 
Also frequent in L. phr. facile princeps, 
easily the first or chief. B. sb. 1. The title 
under which Augustus Cresar and his succes- 
sors exercised supreme authority in the 
Roman Empire; now gen. used by historians 
to describe the constitutional position of the 
head of the state 1837. 2. ellipt. for editio 
princeps; see A. 

Prince Re-gent. 1789. A prince who is 
regent of a country, during a minority, or in 
the absence or disability of the sovereign; 
spec. the title commonly given to George 
Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV) 
during the mental incapacity of George III, 
1811-1820. 

Prince royal 1702. - Fr. prince royal.) 
The eldest son of a reigning monarch; spec. 
of the king of Prussia. 

Prince's feather. 1629. a. London Pride 
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(Sazifraga umbrosa). Now dial. b. A garden 
plant, Amaranthus hypochondriacus, bearing 
feathery spikes of small red flowers; also 4f. 
speciosus, a larger species 1721. 

Princess (prinse’s, priznses), [XIV princesse 
— (O)Fr. princesse, fem of prince; see -ESS!. 
In med. L. principissa (XV).] 1. A female 
sovereign or ruler; a queen (arch. 2. The 
wife of a prince. late ME. 3. The daughter 
or grand-daughter of a sovereign; a female 
member of a royal or princely family. 1508. 
4. Applied to a female, or anything personi- 
fied as feminine, that is likened to a princess 
in pre-eminence or authority; formerly 
often to the Virgin Mary. late ME. 

1. So excellent a Be as the present queen SWIFT, 
2. P. dowager: see DOWAGER. 3. P. of the blood: see 
BLOOD sb. IIT. 2. P. royal, the eldest daughter of 
the sovereign in Great Britain; also formerly in 
Prussia. ô 

Comb. p. dress, a lady’s dress of which the 
lengths of the bodice and skirt are cut in one 
piece; also applied to modifications of this shape; 
80 p.-shape, p. frock, ie etc,; also p.-shap 
adj., and p. adj. or ellipt. = p.-shaped. 

Pri-nce-wood. Also prince's wood. 1686. 
A dark-coloured and light-veined timber pro- 
duced by two W. Indian trees, Cordia 
gerascanthoides and Hamelia ventricosa; also 
called Spanish elm. 

Principal (pri-nsipal), a. and sb. ME. [— 
(O)Fr. principal — L. principalis first, chief, 
original, f. princeps, princip- PRINCE; see 
A.] A. adj. I. gen. 1. First in rank or 
importance. 2. Less definitely: Belonging to 
the first or highest group in rank or import- 
ance; prominent, leading. ME. 3. Specially 
great; of high degree or importance; special, 
eminent. Now rare or Obs. late ME. 4. 
Princely, royal —1591. 

1. He was the p. projector of the fund for decayed 
musicians 1795. Their p. food is flour and meal 
JOWETT. P. boy, the principal male character in a 
8 (usu. played by a woman); so p. girl. 

Certaine of the Principallest Gentlemen of the 
citie 1598. Character is. .a p. source of interest. 
employed by the drama 1874. 3. A principall 
portion of Gods spirit 1611. 

II. spec. and techn. 1, Ot money: Constitut- 
ing the original sum; that is the capital sum. 
invested or lent, and yielding interest; 
capital, capitalized ME. 2. Law. a. That is 
the chief person concerned in some action or 
proceeding; esp. that is the actual per- 
petrator of, or directly responsible for, a 
crime. b. P. challenge: a challenge against a 
jury, or against a particular juror, alleging a 
fact such as, if proved, would disqualify 
such jury or juror as a matter of law. 1448. 
3. Gram. Said of a sentence or clause, or of a 
word, in relation to another which is 
auxiliary to or dependent upon it; opp. to 
subordinate or dependent. P. parts (of a verb), 
those from which the other parts can be 
derived, or which contain the different 
stems in the simplest forms. 1590. 4. 
Building. Applied to the main rafters, posts, 
or braces in the wooden framework of a 
building, which support the chief strain 
1504. 5. Math., etc. 1704. 

5. P. axis, (a) of a conic, that axis which passes 
through the foci, the transverse axis (opp. to 
conjugate axis); (b) each of three lines in a body or 
system used as the chief lines of reference in 
relation to forces operating upon it. P. plane, of a 
symmetrical body, an imaginary plane of sym- 
metry, as, in an oblate or prolate spheroid, the 
plane passing through the centre at right angles 
to the axis of revolution. P. point, in Perspective, 
the point where the p. ray meets the pi of 
delineation, P. ray, n Perspective, the straight. 
line from the point of sight perpendicular to the 
plane of delineation. P. section of a crystal, any 
section passing through the optical axis. 

B. sb. I. I. A head man or woman; a chief, 
ruler, superior; a governor, a presiding 
officer, as the head of a religious or educa- 
tional institution, the manager of a house of 
business, etc.; tthe master or mistress of a 
household. late ME. b. In Great Britain, 
outside Oxford and Cambridge, the most 
usual designation of a head of a college or 
hall 1438. 2. A chief actor or doer; the person 
for whom and by whose authority another 
acts 1625. b. A person directly responsible 
for a crime, either as the actual perpetrator 
(p. in the first degree), or as present, aiding and 
abetting, at the commission of it (p. in the sec- 
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ond degree) 1594. c. A person for whom another 
is surety 1576. d. Each of the combatants 
in a duel, as dist. from their seconds 1709. 

2. We were not principals, but auxiliaries in the 
war SWIFT. 

II. t1. The chief, main, or most important 
thing, part, point, or element 1845. 12. The 
original document, drawing, painting, etc., 
from which a copy is made 1000. 3. A 
principal rafter or post; any one of the rafters 
upon which rest the purlins which support 
the common rafters. Also applied to a main 
iron girder. 1448. 14. An upright pillar or 
stem having branches to bear tapers; 
formerly used on a hearse —1849. 5. The 
original sum dealt with in any transaction, 
as dist. from any later accretions; the capital 
sum as dist. from the interest; also, capital 
as dist. from income. late ME. 6. Mus. An 
organ-stóp of the same quality as the Open 
Diapason, but an octave higher in pitch 
1613. Hence Pri-ncipally adr. in the chief 
place, mainly, above all; for the most part, 
in most cases. Pri ncipalship, the office of 
p. (of a college, etc.). 

Principality (prinsIpe-liti). late ME. 
[- OFr. principalité (mod. ‘headship of a 
college’); varying (XIV-XV) with principalte — 
OFr. principalté (mod. principauté prince- 
dom) — late L. principalitas; see PRINCIPAL, 
-ITY.] 1. The quality, condition, or fact of 
being principal; chief place or rank; pre- 
eminence. Now rare. 2. The position, 
dignity, or dominion of a prince or chief 
ruler; sovereignty; supreme authority. late 
ME. 3. The sovereignty, rule, or government 
of the prince of a small or dependent state 
1459. 4. A region or state ruled by a prince. 
late ME. 5. A spiritual being (evil or good) 
of a high order; spec. in pl., in medieval 
angelology, one of the nine orders of angels 
(see ORDER sb. II. 1) (Repr. L. principatus, 
Gr. dpxal.) 1560. 6. The office of principal of a 
college, university, ete.; principalship. Now 
rare. 1641. 

4. Samos...A p. of the Ottoman Empire, more 
or less independent 1905. The P., Wales. 5. 
Nisroc, of Principalities the prime MILT. 

Principate (pri-nsipét). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
principat or L. principatus first place, etc., f. 
princeps, princip-; see PRINCE, -ATE*.] 1. 
PRINCIPALITY 1, 2. Now rare. b. Rom. Hist. 
The rule of the PRINCEPS; the imperial power 
of Augustus and his successors, while some of 
the republican forms were still retained; the 
period of rule of a princeps 1862. 2. = PRIN- 
OIPALITY 4. 1494. 

Principia, L. pl. of PRINCIPIUM. 

tPrinci-pial, a. If. L. principium begin- 
ning + Abl.] Standing at the beginning; 
initial BACON. 

tPrinci-piant, a. 1615. [- Fr. tprincipiant, 
pr, pple. of tprincipier (XV) begin - late and 
med.L. principiare, f. L. principium; sec 
next, -ANT.] Constituting the beginning of 
something; originating; primary —1675. 

Principium (prinsi-pidm). Pl. -ia. 1600. 

L., f. princeps, princip- first in time or 
order. 1. = PRINCIPLE sb. in various 
senses. b. pl. Principia: abbreviated title of 
a work by Sir Isaac Newton, setting forth 
the principles of natural philosophy or 
physics 1727. 2. Rom. Antiq. (pl. The 
general’s quarters in a camp 1581, 

Principle (pri-nsip'l), sb. late ME. I- AFr. 
*principle, var. of (O)Fr. principe — L. 
principium beginning, source, (pl.) founda- 
tions, elements; see prec. For parasitic 7 cf. 
manciple, participle.] Often emphasized by 
prefixing first. I. Origin, source; source of 
action. 11. Beginning;  fountain-head; 
original or initial state —1674. 12. That from 
which something takes its rise, originates, 
or is derived. Obs. (exc. as in 3.) -1697. 3. In 
gen. Sense: a fundamental source; a primary 
element, force, or law which produces or 
determines particular results; the ultimate 
basis of the existence of something; cause. 
late ME. 4. An original tendency or faculty; 
a natural disposition. late ME. 

3. Those Idolaters adore two Principles; the P. 
of Good, and that of Evil SWIFT. 4. Of verray 
womanly benignytee That nature in youre 
principles hath yset CHAUCER. Out of a P. of 
good will I have to you 1669. 
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II. Fundamental truth, law, or motive force. 
1. A fundamental truth or proposition, on 
which many others depend; a fundamental 
assumption forming the basis of a chain of 
reasoning. late ME. b. Physics, etc. A highly 
general or inclusive theorem or ‘law’, 
exemplified in a multitude of cases 1710. 2, A 
fundamental quality or attribute; essential 
characteristic or character; essence 1662. 3. 
A general law or rule as a guide to action; a 
fundamental motive or reason of action, 
esp. one consciously recognized and followed 
1532. b. Used absol. for good, right, or moral 
p. (Also in pl.) 1053. 4. A general fact or 
law of nature by virtue of which a machine 
or instrument operates; hence, the general 
mode of construction or operation of a 
machine, ete. 1802. 

1. Principles of political economy 1825. First 

rinciples. should be carefully considered 

OWETT. 3. The barbarian lives without p. and 
without aim J. H. NEWMAN. b. If I were to choose 
any servant..I would choose a godly man that 
hath principles CROMWELL. Thus my pride, not 
my p...kept me honest DE FOE. On p., as a 
matter of (moral) p.; from a settled (conscientious) 
motive. 4. This thermometer is sometimes varied 
in its form and arrangement, but the p. remains 
the same 1858. 

III. Rudiment, element. fl. a. pl. The 
earliest parts of a subject of study ; elements, 
rudiments -1706. tb. concr. A germ, embryo, 
bud (of a natural structure) —1732. 12. A 
component part, ingredient, constituent, 
element —1732. tb. Old Chem. Chiefly in pl.: 
The five supposed simple substances or 
elements of which all bodies were believed 
to be composed —1799. c. Chem. One of the 
constituents of a substance as obtained by 
chemical analysis; usu., one which gives rise 
to some characteristic quality, or causes some 
special aetion or effect, as active, biller, 
neutral p. 1732. 

2. A confluence of buyers, sellers, and lookers-on, 
which are the three principles of a fair 1655. 
Hence Principle v. trans. to ground (any one) 
in the principles or elements of a subject, to 
impress with principles of action; to be the prin- 
ciple, source, or basis of; to originate —1760. 

Principled (pri-nsipl'd), ppl. a. Now rare 
(exc. in comb.). 1642. f. PRINCIPLE sb. and 
v. + -ED.] 1. Established in principles; 
holding or habitually aetuated by par- 
tieular principles; that is so or such on 
principle. Often in comb., as high-, well-p. 
2. Having good or right principles. (Opp. to 
unprincipled.) 1697, 3. Founded on a 
principle; instilled into the mind as a 
principle 1784. 

Pri-ncock, -cox. Obs. exc. dial. 1540. [Of 
unkn. origin.] A pert, forward, saucy boy or 
youth; a coxcomb. (joc. or contempt.) b. 
altrib. or as adj., esp. in p.-boy 1595. 

Prink (pripk) v. 1576. [Related to 
PRANK v.] 1. trans. To make spruce or 
smart; to dress up; esp. refi. to dress oneself. 
up. collog. b. intr. To dress oneself up; make 
oneself look smart. collog. 1709. 2. trans. Of 
a bird; To trim (the feathers); to preen. Also 
intr. 1575. 

1. To gather king-cups in the yellow mead, And 
p. their hair with daisies COWPER. 

Print (print), sb. IME. prient(e, preint(e — 
OFr. priente, preinte, subst. use of fem. pa. 
pple. of preindre, older priembre :- L. 
premere PRESS v. Cf. (LG., (M)Du. prent.] 
I. 1. The impress made in a plastic material 
by a stamp, seal, die, or the like; a distinctive 
stamped or printed mark or design, às on a 
coin. 2. fig. a. An image or character stamped 
upon the mind or soul; a mental impression. 
Now rare. ME. b. An image or likeness of 
anything.late ME. 3. gen. Any indentation 
in a surface preserving the form left by the 
pressure of some body; also, a mark, spot, or 
stain produced on any surface by another 
substance. late ME. 4. An instrument, etc. 
which produces a mark or figure by pressing; 
a stamp or die; a mould. Also fig. late 
ME. b. Founding. A support for the core 
of a casting 1864. 5. A pat of butter, moulded 
to a shape 1754. 6. A printed cotton fabric; 
a piece of printed cotton cloth. Often 
attrib. 1824. 

2. b. Y“ fathers owne figure, ye very prent of his 
visage MORE. 3. The prynte of the hors shoo and 
nayles abode euer in his vysage CAXTON. The 
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recent prints of a bear and two cubs 1853. 6. He 
chose the p. stuff for his wife's dresses STEVENSON, 

II. Typographical uses. 1. The state of 
being printed; printed form 1482. 2, coner, 
Language embodied in a printed form; typog- 
raphy; esp. with ref. to size, form, or style, 
as small p., clear p. 1623. 13. A printing-press 
(with its accessories). Hence, the work of the 
press, the process of printing. -1691. 4. An 
impression of a work printed at one time; an 
edition 1535. 5. A printed publication; esp. 
a printed sheet, news sheet, newspaper (now 
chiefly U.S.) 1570. 6. A picture or design 
printed from a block or plate 1662, 7, 
Photogr. A picture produced from a negative 
1851. 

1. Rush like a hero into p. PRAED. In p., (a) in 
printed form; (b) of a book or edition, not yet sold 
out. Out of p. (of a book or edition), sold out. 2. 
fig. All the wickedness of the world is P. to him 
DICKENS. 5. I have often admired your talents 
in the daily prints SHERIDAN. 6. There is a p. of 
him, Aeneis John Lyvyus, and engraved by 
Vosterman H. WALPOLE, 

III. Transf. uses, of uncertain origin. In p. 
a. In a precise and perfect way or manner; 
with exactness; to a nicety. Now dial. 1576, 
tb. With a sl man, fool (etc.) in p., a 
perfect or thorough man, fool, etc. 1633. fe. 
Applied to the exact crimping of the pleats 
of a ruff 1641. d. Said of the beard or hair. 
So also out of p., out of proper order. Obs. 
or dial. 1605. 

attrib, and Comb.: p. hand, handwriting imitat- 
ing p.; 80 p. letters; -holder, a small frame for 
holdi g a photograph or engraving; room, a 
room in a museum or the like, containing a col- 
lection of prints; -seller, one who sells prints or 
engravings; -shop, a p.-seller's shop; - washer, 
an apparatus for washing photographic prints 
after fixing; -work(s, a factory in which cotton 
fabrics are printed. Hence Pri'ntless a. making 
or leaving no p. or trace; that has received, or that 
retains, no p. 

Print (print), v. [ME. prente, printe, f. 
prec.] I. 1. trans. To impress or stamp (a 
surface) with a seal, die, or the like; to mark 
with any figure or pattern; to brand. Said 
also of footsteps upon soft or yielding 
ground. 2. To impress or stamp (a form, 
figure, mark, etc.) in or on a yielding sub- 
stance; also, by extension, to set or trace 
(a mark, figure, etc.) on any surface, by 
carving, writing, or otherwise. late ME. b. 
fig. To impress (an image, thought, saying, 
ete.) upon the heart, mind, or memory; to 
fix in the mind. late ME. 3, To press (any- 
thing hard) into or upon a yielding substance, 
80 as to leave an indentation or imprint. 
Also with in. late ME. 14. To commit 
(anything) to writing; to express in written 
words; to 1 9 i varie? 

1. teps . the ground GRAY. 2. 
The child prints many a playful kiss Upon their 
hands 1812. b. This sentence is very meet for 
women to p. in their remembrance 1563. 3. 
Horses. Printing their prowd Hoofes i the 
receiuing Earth SHAKS. 4. Tit. A. IV. i. 75. 

IL. Senses relating to typography. 1, To 
produce (a book, picture, ete.) by applying to 
paper, vellum, etc., in a press or machine, 
inked types, blocks, or plates, bearing 
characters or designs 1511. 2. Said of an 
author or editor: a. To cause (a manuscript, 
book, etc.) to be printed; to give to ine 
press 1530. b. To express or publish in prin! 
(ideas, ete.) 1038. 3. inir. or absol. To 
exercise the vocation of a printer; to employ 
the press in printing 1699. 4. trans. To ta e 
an impression from (a forme of type, & plate, 
block, ete.); to use in printing 1727. 5. 9. 
form (letters) in the style of printed letters; 
also absol. 1837. i 

1. 160 Englishe Bibles were printed at Pana 
1560. His Majesty’s Picture, printed in na 1 5 
Colours 1720. 2. a. Some said, John, p. it othe 
said, Not so BUNYAN. 4. The stone is then 
etched, washed out, and printed 1875. 1 

III. Techn. senses analogous to II. i 
trans. To mark (a textile fabric) by hand of 
machinery with a pattern or design d 
colours. Also absol. 1588. 2. Pottery. , 
transfer to the unglazed surface à decorativ E 
design in colour from paper, or in oil from E 
gelatine sheet or bat. With the pottery, fh 
the design, as obj. 1839. 3. Phologr. 85 
produce (a positive picture) by the ex A 
mission of light through a negative plac 
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immediately upon the sensitized surface, or, 
in an enlarging camera, before it. Also with 
off, out. 1851. b. intr. Of a negative: To 
produce a photograph (well, badly, etc.) 1852. 
4. Sce NATURE-PRINTING. 

Hence Pri-ntable a. capable of being printed, or 
printed from. 

Printer (printed). 1504. [f. PRINT v. + 
-ER'.] 1. A person who prints, in any sense 
of the word 1567. b. spec. One whose business 
is the printing of books, etc.; the owner of a 
printing business; a workman in a printing- 
office 1504, 2. An instrument or appliance 
used for printing 1890. 3. Trade. A cotton 
cloth made to be printed on 1864. 4. altrib., 
as p.-author, -journalist 1663. 

Comb. with printer's: printer's devil: see DEVIL 
8b. b; printer’s mark, a monogram or other 
device used by a p. as a trade-mark. b. With 
printers’, as printers’ ink (see INK 85.1), pie (see 
Pre sb.); printers’ bible, the Bible which 
contains the misreading ‘Printers have persecuted 
me without a cause’ (Ps. 119:161). 

Printery (pri-nteri). Chiefly U.S. 1038. 
lt. prec.; see -ERY.] 1, A printing-office. 2. 
A cotton-printing factory 1846. 


Printing (pri-ntin), vbl. sb. late ME. [f. 
PRINT v. + -ING'.] The action of PRINT v., 
in various senses; an instance of this. 
attrib. and Comb., as p.-cloth, cotton cloth made 
specially for printing; -frame (Photogr.), a frame 
in which sensitized paper is placed beneath a 
negative and exposed to light; -ink = printers’ 
ink; -machine, a printing-press for rapid work 
on a large scale, usu. one in which mechanical 
power is employed; -office, an establishment in 
which books, newspapers, etc. are printed; 
“paper, (a) paper used for printing on; (b) in 
Photogr. sensitized paper on which pictures are 
printed (also printing-out paper, abbrev. P. O. P.). 

Printing-house. Now only Hist. 1576. 
A building in which printing is carried on, a. 
printing-office. 

Printing House Square, a small square in London, 
the site of the office of the Times newspaper. 

Primnting-press. 1587. An instrument or 
machine for printing on paper, etc., from 
types, blocks, or plates; sometimes restricted 
to a hand-press, as dist. from a printing- 
machine. 

Prior (proiog) sb. [OE. prior, reinforced 
in ME. by OFr. priur, priour (mod. prieur) = 
L. prior, , Subst. use of prior former, 
elder, superior, compar. of OL. pri (L. pra, 
PRE-) befo In med.L. as sb. spec. a prior.] 
1. A superior officer of a religious house or 
order. 2. a. In foreign countries, the title 
of the elected head of a guild of merchants 
or craftsmen, b. The title of a chief magi- 
strate in some of the former Italian republics, 


o.g. Florence. Obs. exc. Hist. 1604. 3. 
99 ee The head of a firm. Now rare. 
53. 


1. Grand P., the commander of a priory of the 
knights of St. John of Jerusalem, or of Malta. 
Hence Pri-oral a, Privorship, the office or 
dignity of p. 

Prior (proi-oz), a. (adv.) 1714. [= L. prior; 
see prec.] Preceding (in time or order); 
earlier, former, anterior, antecedent. B. as 
adv, with fo: Previously to, before 1736. 
1706 sin is p. to. the action 1714. A p. marriage 


Priorate (proiórét). late ME. L- late L. 
prioratus (Gregory) office of a prior (eto.), f. 
Prior; see PRIOR sb., -ATE'.] 1, The office and 
dignity of a prior; also, the term of office 
of a prior. 2. A priory; also, the inmates 
as à community 1749. 

Prioress (probórés. ME. [- OFr. 
priore. = med.L. priorissa (XII), f. as prec. ; 
See -ESS'.] A nun holding a position similar 
to that of a prior. 

Priority (prei,g-riti). Ixix priorite — (O)Fr. 
Priori é =- med.L. prioritas, f. L. prior 
PRIOR d.; see -1ry.] 1. The condition or 
quality of being earlier in time, or of pre- 
ceding something else. 2. Precedence in 
order, rank, or dignity. late ME. 3. Law. A 
precedence among claims, or a preference 
in order of payment 1766. 


1, The preemi i 3 85 
2. Tr. C 1 of prioritie in birth HOOKE) 


attrib. p.-bond = preference bond. 

Priory (proióri). ME. [- AFr. priorie = 
med. U. prioria; see PRIOR sb., -Y*] A 
monastery or nunnery governed by a prior 
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or prioress; usu. an offshoot of an abbey on 
which it was dependent; also, a house of 
Canons Regular. 

Alien p.: see ALIEN d. 1. 

Prisage (proi-zéd3). Now Hist. 1505. [- 
AFr. prisage, f. prise PRISE sb. + -AGE.] An 
ancient custom levied upon imported wine; 
in later times correlated to and often 
identified with BurLERAGE 1. (Abolished 
1809.) b. attrib., as p. fund, lease, wine 1586. 

Priscian (pri. fan). 1525. [- L. Prisci- 
anus, Name of a celebrated Roman gram- 
marian, c500—530. 

Phr. To break Priscian's head, to violate the 
rules of grammar. 

Priscillianist (prisiliünist), sb. and a. 
1574. [- Fr. Priscillianiste or late and med. L. 
Priscillianista, f. Priscillianus Priscillian; see 
-I87.] A. sb. A disciple of Priscillian, bishop 
of Avila, in Spain, in the 4th c., who taught 
doctrines alleged to be Gnostic or Mani- 
chean. B. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
Priscillianists or their doctrines 1887. 

Prise (proiz, |ipriz). Obs. or Hist. ME. 
= (O)Fr. prise, subst. use of fem. pa. pple. 
of prendre take, seize; in AL. prisa. See 
PRIZE sb.] 1. The taking or seizing of 
anything by a lord for his own use from his 
feudal tenants or dependants; a thing 
requisitioned for the king's use, or for the 
use of the garrisons in his castles; the right 
of such seizure. Obs. exc. Hist. 2. pl. 
(rarely sing.) The king's customs; that is, 
portions taken by him from goods brought 
into the realm, or duties levied in lieu thereof 
1455. 

Prism (priz’m). 1570. [- late L. prisma, 
= Gr. apioua, r- (Euclid), lit. thing sawn, f. 
mpitay saw.) 1. Geom. A solid figure of which 
the two ends are similar, equal, and parallel 
rectilineal figures, and the sides parallelo- 
grams. 2, Any body or object of this form 
1661. 3. Optics. A transparent body of this 
form, usu. a triangular geometrical prism, 
of which the refracting surfaces are at an 
acute angle with each other 1612. b. Loosely 
used for a spectrum produced by refraction 
through a prism: pl. prismatic colours 1840. 
4, Cryst. A ‘form’ consisting of three or 
more planes parallel to the vertical axis of 
the crystal 1878. 

3. Nicol(’s) p. = Nicou. Hence Pri-smal d. = 


next. 

Prismatic (prizmw-tik) a. 1709. [- Fr. 
prismatique — Gr. zpioua, Har-; see prec., 
10.] 1. Of or pertaining to a prism; prism- 
like. 2. Of or pertaining to the optical 
prism; formed, effected, separated, or 
distributed by or as by a transparent prism; 
hence, of varied colours, bright-coloured, 
brilliant 1728. 3. Cryst. = ORTHORHOMBIC a. 
1858. 

1. P. powder, a gunpowder the grains of which are 
hexagonal prisms. 2. P. colours, the seven colours 
into which a ray of white light is separated by a 
prism, P. compass, a surveying compass so 
arranged that by means of a prism the angle of 
position of the object sighted can be read at the 
same time as the object itself is seen. So Pris- 
ma- tical a. 1654; -ly adv. 

Prismatoid (prizzmátoid), a. and sb. 1858. 
[f. Gr. npiopa, ar- PRISM + -OID. Cf. Fr. 
prismatoide.] A. adj. Cryst. Applied to any 
plane, in a crystallographie system, parallel 
to one of the three axes of co-ordinates and 
intersecting the other two; so called because 
a group of eight such planes would form a 
prism. B. sb. Geom. A solid figure having 
parallel polygonal ends connected by tri- 
angular sides 1890. So Prismatoi-dal a. 
resembling a prism; also, = PRISMOIDAL. 

Prismoid (prizmoid). 1704. [f. PRISM + 
-0ID, app. after rhomboid. Cf. Fr. prismoide.] 
A body approaching in form to a prism, 
with similar but unequal parallel polygonal 
bases. Hence Prismoi-dal a. of the form of, 
or pertaining to, a p. 

Prison (priz'n) sb. [Early ME. prisun — 
OFr. prisun, (also mod.) prison :— L. 
prensio, on, for prehensio, f. præhendere; 
see APPREHEND.] orig. The condition of being 
kept in captivity or confinement; imprison- 
ment; hence, a place in which such confine- 
ment is ensured; spec. a jail. a. Without 
article. b. with a, the, etc., or in pl. ME. c. 
transf. and fig. ME. 
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a. Phr. To break p. (BREAK v, IV. 3); to cast, put, 
set in p.; to keep, lay, lie in p. b. There are no 
prisons in al his empire: for. iustice is executed 
out of hand 1600. Stone Walls doe not a P. make 
Nor Iron bars a Cage LOVELACE. State p., (a) a p. 
for the confinement of political offenders; (b) 
U.S. a p. under the control of the authorities of a. 
State. c. The Island was certainly a P. to me 
DE For, 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-accommodation, camp, 
zi also p.-bars, the iron bars by 
which a prison, its door, windows, etc., are made 
fast; bars which imprison; -crop, hair cut very 
short; p. editor, an editor (of a newspaper) who 
takes the legal responsibility for what appears in 
the newspaper, and serves the terms of imprison- 
ment that conviction for an offence may entail; 
-fever = JAIL-FEVER; -van, a close carriage for 
the conveyance of prisoners. 

Prison (priz'n) v. ME. [f. pree.] trans. 
To put in prison, make a prisoner of; to keep 
in a place of confinement; to detain in 
custody. Now poet. or rhet., and n. dial. b. 
transf. and fig. To confine, late ME. 

b. His true respect will p. false desire SHAKS. 

Prisoner (pri:z’noa). IME. presoner, prison- 
er — AFr. prisoner = OFr. prisonier (mod. 
-nn-); see PRISON sb., -ER* 2. Superseded 
earlier prison so used.] 1, One who is kept 
in prison or in custody; spec. one who is in 
custody as the result of a legal process, 2, 
One who has been captured in war; a captive. 
Now often p. of war. ME. 3. transf. and fig. 
One who or that which is confined to a place 
or position. late ME. 4, attrib, Of or per- 
taining to a prisoner; that is a prisoner 1846. 

1. Phr. P. at the bar, a person in custody upon a 
criminal charge, and on trial in a court of justice. 
P. of state, state p., one confined for political or 
state reasons, 2. T'o take (a person) p., to seize 
and hold as a p., esp. in war. 3. An vntimely 
Ague Staid me a P. in my Chamber SHAKS, 


Prisoners’ bars, base. 1801. Earlier 
tprison-bars (1611) -base (1598). [See 
PRISONER and BAR sb., BASE sb.*] = BASE 


8b.* 

Pri:son-house. late ME. A house of im- 
prisonment; a building that is or serves as a. 
prison. Often fig. 

Pristine (prisstoin, U.S. -in), a. 1534. [= 
L. pristinus former; see -I ] Of or per- 
taining to the earli period or state; 
original, former; primitive, ancient. 

To restore it to its p. purity 1782. 
simplicity of our Saxon-English 1841. 

Pritchel (pri-tfl). dial. late ME. [South- 
ern form of PRICKLE sb.'] A sharp-pointed 
instrument or tool; esp. for punching the 
nail-holes in horse-shoes. 

Prithee (pri- Oi), int. phr. 1577. 
colloquialism for (I) pray thee’. 

Pr'ythee don't send us up any more Stories of a. 
Cock and a Bull ADDISON. 

Prittle-prattle (pri-t’lpree:t’l). Now rare. 
1556. [Reduplicated extension of PRATTLE 
sb.) Trivial, worthless, or idle talk; also, 
small talk; chatter; childish prattle. 

Prius (proi-Ds) 1891. [L., n. of prior 
PRIOR.] a. That which takes precedence. b. 
That which is prior, esp. that Which is a 
necessary prior condition. 

Privacy (proivüsi, pri-v-). 1450. [f. PRI- 
VATE d.; see -OY.] 1. The state or condition 
of being withdrawn from the society of 
others, or from public interest; seclusion. 2, 
pl. Private or retired places; private apart- 
ments; places of retreat. Now rare. 1678, 3, 
Absence or avoidance of publicity or display 
1598. 4, A private matter, a secret; pl. 
private or personal matters or relations. 
Now rare. 1591. 5. = Privity 4 (rare) 1719. 

1. To guard the independence and p. of their 
homes EMERSON. 3. A marriage. .solemnised 
with strict p. in the chapel of Leigh Court 1876. 

Private (proi-vét), a. and sb. late ME. 
= L. privatus withdrawn from publie life, 
peculiar to oneself, sb. man in private life, 
prop. pa. pple. of privare bereave, deprive, f. 
privus single, individual, private; see -ATE*.] 
A. adj. 1. Of a person: Not holding public 
office or official position. b. P. soldier: a 
soldier below the rank of a non-commissioned 
officer 1579. c. P. member, a member of the 
House of Commons who is not a member of 
the Ministry 1863. 2. Kept or removed from 
publie view or knowledge; not within the 
cognizance of people generally 1472. b. P. 
paris, the pudenda 1885. 3. Not open to the 


The p. 
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public; intended only for the use of par- 
ticular and privileged persons. late ME. b. 
Not open to the public, or not publicly done 
or performed, dist. from a thing of the same 
kind that is ‘public’ 1560. 4, That belongs 
to or is the property of a particular individ- 
ual; belonging to oneself, one's own 1502. 
5. Of or pertaining to a person in a non- 
official capacity 1613. 6. Of, pertaining or 
relating to, or affecting a person, or a small 
group of persons apart from the general 
community ; individual, personal 1526, 7. By 
one’s self, alone; without the presence of any 
one else 1592. 8. Of a conversation, ete.: 
Intended only for the person or persons 
directly concerned 1500. 9. Retiring; 
retired; secluded 1494. +10. quasi-adv. 
Privately, secretly 1704. 

1. A Woman of Quality; married to a p. Gentle- 
man STEELE. 2. ly Alethea's privet wedding 
1677. 3. A p. staircase conducted into the gardens 
LvTTON, News which reached him through p. 
channels MACAULAY. b. He resygned his crowne, 
& lyued a holy pryuate lyfe 1526. P. assembly, 
Junction, meeting, etc.; p. baptism, communion, 
education, funeral, marriage, etc.; p. boarding- 
house, brougham, carriage, chapel, hotel, theatricals, 
ete. P. view (e.g. of an exhibition of pictures or 
the like), 4. The institution of p. property 1845. 
P. house, the dwelling-house of a p. person, or of 
a person in his p. capacity. P. family, the family 
occupying a p. house. P. school, a school owned 
and carried on by a person or persons for their 
own profit. P. judgement: see JUDGEMENT 7. 
5. A tribute to p. worth and public usefulness 
1864. 6. For your priuate satisfaction. I will let 

ou know SHAKS, Phr. P. bill, act, a parliamen- 

bill or act affecting the interests of a par- 
tieular individual or corporation only. 8. P. 
Confession is retained in the reformed churches 
1650. A letter. marked p.“ TROLLOPE. 10. 
Every body now drink the King's health.. 
whereas before, it was very p. that a man dare 
do it PEPYS. 

B. sb. I. Of a person. t1. A private person 
1671. tb. The p.: private people, opp. to the 
public -1734. 12. An intimate, a favourite. 
(With play on sense II. 3) SHAKS. 3. A private 
soldier 1781. II. Of things or affairs. T1. 
A private matter, business, or interest; 
pl. private affairs —1642. 12. Retirement, 
privacy 1653. b. In p., privately, not 
publicly; in private company; in private 
life 1581. 3. pl. The private parts. 

2. Go off, I discard you: let me enjoy my priuate 
SHAKS. b. Laugh and spare not So't be in priuate 
18 Hence Private-ly adv., -ness (now 
rare). 

Privateer (proiváti»a), sb. 1004. [f. PRI- 
VATE a, + -EER, after volunteer; earlier called 
private man of war.] 1. An armed vessel 
owned and officered by private persons, and 
holding a commission from the government, 
called ‘letters of marque’, authorizing the 
owners to use it against a hostile nation, and 
esp. in the capture of merchant shipping. 2. 
The commander, or pl. the crew, of such a 
vessel 1674. 3. atírib., as p. brig, etc. 1675. 

2. Privateers were little scrupulous as to what 
kind of victim they pounced upon 1883. Hence 
Privateer v. rare, intr. to practise privateering. 
Private, ring vbl. sb. the occupation. of a p.; 
often attrib.; also fig. Privatee-rsman (U.8.), an 
officer or seaman of a p. 

Privation (preivé-fon. ME. [- L. 
privatio, t. privat-, pa. ppl. stem of privare; 
see PRIVATE, -ION.] 1. The action of depriving 
or taking away ; the fact or condition of being 
deprived of or tout off from something; 
deprivation. Now rare. b. Law. = DEP- 
RIVATION 2; in R. C. Ch. = SUSPENSION. Now 
rare or Obs. late ME. 2. Logic. The condition 
of being without some attribute formerly or 
properly possessed; the loss, or (loosely) the 
mere absence of a quality, a negative 
quality. late ME. 3. Want of the usual 
comforts, or esp. of some of the necessaries 
of life 1790. ; 

1. All general privations are it beca 
are all ae vacuity, Darkness, Solitude, nd 
Silence BURKE. 2. Cold, which is the p. of heat 
EMERSON. 3. A needy band of mercenaries, 
urged by hunger and p. 1845. 

Privative (pri-vátiv), a. (sb.) 1588. [- Fr. 
privatif, -ive or L. privativus denoting 
privation, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 1. Having the 
quality of depriving; tending to take away 
1600. 2. Consisting in or characterized by the 

away or removal of something, or by 
the loss or (loosely) absence of some quality 
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or attribute normally or presumably present 
1598. 3. Of terms: Denoting or predicating 
privation, or (loosely) absence of a quality 
or attribute 1646. 4. Gram. Expressing 
privation or negation; esp. applied to a 
particle or affix (e.g. the Greek prefix a-) 
1590. B. sb. A privative attribute, quality, 
proposition, word, or particle 1588. 

1. If the thing should become p. of, or opposite 
to, the publick good 1650. Hence Pri-vative-ly 
adv., -ness (rare). 

Privet (pri-vét). 1542. [Obscurely rel. to 
eontemp. synon. primprint (Turner, Lyte), 
abbrev. (dial.) prim, primp; of unkn. origin.] 
1. A bushy evergreen shrub, Ligustrum 
vulgare (N.O. Oleacez), a native of Europe, 
having elliptic-lanceolate smooth dark-green 
leaves, and clusters of small white flowers, 
succeeded by small shining black berries; 
much used for garden hedges. 2. Applied to 
other species of Ligustrum, and other shrubs 
resembling p. 1597. 

2. Egyptian p. = HENNA; Evergreen p., any 
evergreen species of the genus Rhamnus; Mock p., 
the evergreen genus PHILLYREA, N.O. Oleacem. 
Comb. p. hawk (- moth), a large species of hawk- 
moth which deposits its eggs on the p. 

Privilege (privílédg), sb. [Early ME. 
privilegie, privilege — Ar. *privilegie, (O)Fr. 
privilége — L. privilegium legal provision 
affecting an individual, prerogative, f. 
privus (see PRIVATE) + lex, leg- law.] I. Rom. 
Antiq. A special ordinance having reference 
to an individual 1483. 2, A right, advantage, 
or immunity granted to or enjoyed by a per- 
son, or class of persons, beyond the common 
advantages of others ME. b. In extended 
sense: A special advantage, with ref. to 
divine dispensations, gifts of fortune, etc. 
ME. te. Advantage yielded, superiority 
SHAKS. 3. A privileged position; the posses- 
sion of an advantage over others or another, 
late ME. 4. The special right or immunity 
attaching to some office, rank, or station; 
prerogative ME. 5. R. C. Ch. A special 
ordinance issued by the Pope, granting 
exemption from all such acts as are necessary 
for the purpose for which it is obtained. late 
ME. 6. A grant of special rights or im- 
munities to an individual, corporation, 
community, or place; a franchise, monopoly, 
patent; fspec. the sole right of printing or 
publishing à book or the like. late ME. 17. 
The right of affording security from arrest, 
attached to certain places; the right of 
asylum or sanctuary —1683. 

2. A monopoly of privileges is always invidious 
1879. b. All the greater Prophets claimed. .the p. 
of married life 1862. 3. Inequalities of legal p. 
between individuals or classes MILL. 4. The p., 
the royal prerogative. P. of clergy = benefit of 
clergy: see CLERGY 5. P. of Parliament, the im- 
munities enjoyed by either house of ment, 
or by individual members, as such. of p., a 
petition of a peer demanding to be tried by his 
peers. Writ of p., a writ to deliver a privileged 
person from custody when arrested in a civil suit. 

Privilege (privilédg), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
privilégier — med. L. privilegiare, f. privi- 
legium; see prec.] 1. trans. To invest with a 
privilege or privileges; to invest (a thing) 
with special honourable distinctions. 2. To 
authorize, license (what is otherwise for- 
bidden); to justify, excuse 1592. 3. To 
exempt from a liability or burden to which 
others are subject 1542. 

2. Kings cannot p. what God forbade DANIEL. 3. 
Some thinges are priuiledged from iest BACON. 

Privileged (pri-viléd5d), ppl. a. late ME. 
If. prec. vb. or sb. + -ED.] Invested with or 
enjoying certain privileges or immunities. 

P. communication, in Law, (a) a communica- 
tion which a witness cannot be legally compelled 
to divulge; (6) a communication made between 
such persons and in such circumstances that it is 
not actionable, unless made with malice. P. 
debt, a debt having a prior claim to satisfaction. 
P. share, stock, preference stock. 

Privity (pri-viti). Now chiefly techn. (in 
Law, ete.). IME. privete, -ite — OFr. priveté, 
-ité — med. L. privitas, f. privus; see PRIVATE, 
-TY.] fl. A thing that is kept hidden or 
Secret —1625. 12. The condition of being 
private; privacy, seclusion —1661. 3. The 
private parts. Chiefly in pl. Now rare. late 
ME. 4. The fact of being privy to something; 
participation in the knowledge of something 
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private or secret, usu. implying concurrence 
or consent; private knowledge or cognizance 
1560. 5. Law. Any relation between two 
parties recognized by law, e.g. that of blood, 
covenant, tenure, service, etc.; mutual 
interest in any transaction or thing 1593. 

1. Yet neither shewed to other their hearts p. 
SPENSER. 

Privy (privi) a. and sb. arch. or techn. 
(in Law, ete.). IME. prive, privey, privy = 
(O)Fr. privé (as sb. in O Fr., familiar friend, 
private place) : L. privatus PRIVATE; see 
*.] A. adj. I. I. That is of one's own 
private circle or companionship; intimate, 
familiar 1645. 2. = PRIVATE a. 4. Obs. exc. 
in P. CHAMBER, COUNCIL, COUNCILLOR, SEAL. ME, 
3. Participating in the knowledge of some- 
thing secret or private; in the secret; 
accessory to some secret transaction. late 
ME. 

3. The clergy believed that they alone were p. to 
the counsels of the Almighty 1862. 

II. 1. Withdrawn from public sight, know- 
ledge, or use; kept secret; hidden; secluded. 
arch. ME. 2. Acting or done in secret or by 
stealth; clandestine, furtive, surreptitious, 
sly. arch. ME. 

1. In at a preuy posterne gate, By night she stale 
1440. 2. From all sedicion and priuye con- 
spiracie. . Good lorde deliuer us Bk. Com. Prayer. 
Collocations with sbs. P. parts (see PRIVATE a, 
2 b). P. purse. a. The allowance from the public 
revenue for the private expenses of the monarch. 
b. Short for Keeper of the P. Purse, an officer of the 
royal household charged with the payment of the 
private expenses of the sovereign. P. signet: 
see SIGNET. P. verdict, a verdict given to the 
judge out of court. 

B. sb. ['The adj. used absol. or ellipt.] I. 
Law, One who is à partaker or has any part 
or interest in any action, matter, or thing 
1483. II. 1. A private place of case, a latrine. 
late ME. 12. That which is secret, secrecy; 
in phr, in p., in secret, covertly 1569. Hence 
Pri-vily adv. (now arch. or literary). 

Privy chamber. Now Hist. late ME. 
(Privy a. I. 2.] 1. gen. A private room, in 
which one is not liable to interruption or dis- 


ivy council. (ME. prive sei! = 
OFr. pri 'onseil, med. L. co: ium priva- 
tum; see PRIVY a. I. 2, COUNCIL sb.] Tl. gen. A 
private consultation or assembly for con- 
sultation 1825. 2. The private counsellors of 
the sovereign; spec. in Great Britain a body 
of advisers selected by the sovereign, 
together with certain persons who are 
members by usage, as the princes of the 
blood, the archbishops, and the chief 
officers of the present and past ministries of 
state 1450. b. Applied to a council of state 
in a foreign country, etc. 1450. c. A similar 
body formed to assist the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and the governors of some British 
colonies or dominions 1765. — 

Privy counsellor, cou:ncillor. (ME. 
prive counseiller; see PRIVY d. I. 2 and COUN- 
SELLOR; often spelt councillor after prec. ; but 
counsellor is the official form.] 1. A privat 
or confidential adviser. 2. spec. in Grea 
Britain: One of the private counsellors of 
the sovereign; a member of the Privy Coun- 
cil 1047. Hence Pri:vy-Cou-nsellorship, 
-Cou-ncillorship. y " 

Pri: vy sea - I. late ME. [- AFr. prive seal a 
AL. privatum sigillum; see PRIVY a. I. 2. 
1. The seal affixed to documents that are 
afterwards to pass the Great Seal; also a 
documents of less importance which do e 
require the Great Seal. 2. A document A 
which the privy seal is affixed; spec. è 
warrant, under the privy seal, demanding 5 
loan; hence fransf. a forced loan, à Pene 
olence. Now only Hist. late ME. 3. TI 
keeper of the privy seal; now Lord Privy 
Seal. late ME. 

1. Keeper of the privy seal: see KEEPER 1. " 

Prizable, prizeable (proizáb'D, a. Nor 
chiefly dial. 1569. [f. PRIZE v.! + -ABIE 
Worthy to be prized; valuable. ait: 

Prize (proiz), sb.! ME. [Variant, now of 
ferentiated in spelling and pronunciation 
ME. pris, prise PRICE sb. (The mod. spe! 97 
appears c1000.)) 1. A reward, trop e 
symbol of victory or superiority in 
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contest or competition. b. In colleges, 
schools, etc.: A reward in the form of money, 
books, or the like, given to the pupil who 
excels in attainments 1752. c. A premium 
offered to the person who exhibits the best 
specimens of natural productions, works of 
art, or manufactures, at a competition, or at 
an exhibition 1775. 2. A sum of money or a 
thing of value, offered for competition by 
chance or hazard 1507. 3. fig. Anything 
striven for or worth striving for; a thing of 
value won by or inspiring effort 1606. tb. 
An advantage, privilege; something prized 
—1038. 4. attrib. That gains a prize; fig. such 
as would or might gain a prize; first-class 
1803. 

1. We overvalue the p. for which we contend 
Hume. Consolation p., à p. won in a consolation 
match; see CONSOLATION 1. c. The first p. for 12 


Ranunculuses 1845. 2. A twenty thousand p. in 
the lottery 1842. 3. Place, ritches, and fauour, 
Prizes of it as oft as merit SHAKS, b. Tis 


warres prise to take all aduantages SHAKS. 4. A 
P. Essay 1803. There was a p. Ox, a p. pig, and 
ploughman BYRON. 

Comb.: p.-fellowship, a fellowship in a college 
given as a reward for eminence in an examination; 
hence -fellow; -list, a list of the winners of 
prizes in any competition; -medal, a medal 
offered or gained as a p. 

Prize, sb.* 1505. [perh. transf. use of 
prec.; cf. Gr. &ðàov ‘prize’, also ‘contest’.) 
A contest, match; a publie athletic contest; 
pl. the public games of the Greeks and 
Romans; in late use, a prize-fight. —1715. 

Here we saw a p. fought between a soldier and a 
country fellow PEPYS. Phr. To play a p., to 
engage in a match, esp. a fencing-match; also 
(Jig.) to play one „ to play one's part. 

Prize (proiz), .* late ME. I- (O)Fr. prise 
eapture, booty, captured vessel or cargo; 
Bee PRI In origin, a special sense of 
PRISE, which late in XVI began to be pho- 
netically spelt prize, and thus to be identified 
with PRIZE sb. 1] t1. The action of taking; 
capture, seizure 1721. 2. Anything seized or 
captured, esp. in war; booty, plunder; a 
captive of war. Obs, exc. as in b. late ME. 
b. esp. A ship or property captured at sea 
in virtue of the rights of war 1512. c. without 
aor pl. Property seized as in war; esp. in the 
phr. fo make p. 1594. d. In good, fair, free, 
just, lawful p., with ref. to the legality of the 
seizure 1550. 

2. b. They took a p. of nine hundred tunnes PUR- 
CHAS. c. P. or not P., must be determined by 
Courts of Admiralty 1755. 

Comb.: p. court, a department of the admiralty 
court, which adjudicates concerning prizes; p. 
crew, a crew of seamen put on board a prize 
ship to bring her into port; -list, a list of persons 
entitled to receive prize-money on the capture of 
a ship; -money, money realized by the sale of a 
P., and distributed among the captors. 

Prize, prise (proiz) sb.‘ [XIV prise — 
(O)Fr. prise grasp, seizure, PRIZE sb.” Cf. 
Pry sb.*, v.*] 1, An instrument for prizing; 
Now dial. 2. The act of prizing; 
rage, purchase 1835. 

Prize (proiz), v.' [XIV prise (earlier Se. 
priss) — pris-, tonic stem of OFr. preisier 
PRAISE v.] +1, (rans. To value; to account as 
worth (so much); to account, reckon —1724. 
12. To fix the money value of; to appraise; 
to fix the price of (a thing for sale). Now 
PRICE 1755. 3. To value or esteem highly; to 
think mueh of. late ME. 

3. P. your time now, while you have it 1720. 
Hence Pri-zer!, one who prizes (now rare). 

Prize, v.* 1535. (f. PRIZE sb] trans. To 
Seize, take, capture; to seize as forfeited, to 
confiscate. Obs. exc. as in b. b. spec. To 
Seize (a ship or her cargo) as a prize of war 
1508. 

Prize, prise (proiz), v. 1686. [f. PRIZE 
8b.*] trans. To raise or move by force of 
leverage; esp. to force open in this way. 

Prize-fight (proizfoit). 1824. [Back- 
formation from mext.] A public contest 
between prize-fighters; a boxing-mateh for 
money. 

Prize-fighter (proizfoi:toi). 1703. (orig. 
f. Prize sb. + FiGHTER, from the phr. ‘to 
fight a prize’; now assoc. with PRIZE 80.1] 
Ta. orig. One who engaged in a public 
fighting-match or contest. b. A professional 
Pugilist or boxer, who fights publicly for a 
Prize or stake. So Pri-ze-fi:ghting sb. and a. 
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Prizeman (proi-zmén). 1800. [f. PRIZE 
8b + MAN sb.] A man who wins a prize. 

Prizer*. arch. 1599. [f. PRIZE sb.? + 
-ER'.] One who engages in a ‘prize’ or 
contest; a prize-fighter. 

And fought like prizers, not as angry rivals 1679. 

Prize-ring (Prei zip). 1840. [f. after 
PRIZE-FIGHT; see RING sb.] A ring or en- 
closed space (now a square area enclosed by 
poles and ropes) for prize-fighting; hence 
transf. the practice of prize-fighting. 

Pro (pré"). late ME. The L. prep. pro be- 
fore, in front of, for, on behalf of, instead of, 
in return for, on account of, etc. A. as prep. 
in various L. phrases, used in Eng. 

1. pro aris et focis (cris et fa"'sis), for altars 
and hearths; for the sake of, or on behalf of, 
religion and home 1621. 2. pro bono publico 
(bob. no pr:bliko) for the public good 1726. 3. pro 
forma, for form's sake; as a matter of form. 
Also attrib. 1573, 4. pro hac vice (hæk voi-si), for 
this turn or occasion (only) 1653. 4. pro rata 
(ré^tà) [= ‘according to the rate’: RATE sb.) 2], 
in proportion to the value or extent (of his 
interest); proportionally. Also attrib. or as adj., 
proportional. 1575. 6. pro re nata (ri né'-ta), ‘for 
the affair born, i.e. arisen’; for an occasion as it 
arises. Also attrib, 1578. 7. pro tanto (tanto), 
"for so much’, so far, to such an extent. Also 
attrib. 1780. 8. pro tempore (te:mpóri), for the 
time, temporarily; attrib. or as adj. temporary. 
(Abbreviated pro tem.) 

B. as sb. An argument for or in favour of 
something, as opp. to one against it. (Now 
usu. in PRO AND CON.) b. A person who 
sides or votes in favour of some proposal. 
late ME. 

Pro. 1848. Familiar abbrev. of various 
compounds of PRO- prefix’, esp. proproctor 
and professional. 

Pro-, prefiz'. The L. adv. and prep. (see 
above) used in comb. with verbs and their 
derivs., and occas. with other words not of 
verbal derivation, 

A large number of L. wds. so formed were 
taken into English through French. In later 
times words of this kind have been adopted 
or adapted in Eng. directly from L., or have 
been formed from L. elements. 

I. As an etymological element. 

1. a. Forward, to or towards the front, from a 
position in the rear, forth, out, into a public 
position; as PROCLAIM, PRODUCE, PROJECT, 
PROMINENT, etc. b. To the front of, down before 
(the face of), forward and down; as PROCUMBENT, 
PROFLIGATE, PROSTRATE, etc. e. Forth from its 
place, away; as PRODIGAL, etc. d. Forward, on- 
ward, in a course or in time; as PROCEED, PRO- 
ORASTINATE, PROGRESS, PROPEL, ete. e. Out, 
with outward extension; as PROLIX, PROPAGATE, 
Protract, etc. f. Before in place, in front of; as 
PROSCRIBE, PROTECT. g- Before in time, in 
anticipation of, in provision for; as PRODIGY, 
PROVIDE, etc. h. For, in preparation for, on 
behalf of; as PROCURE, PROFIT, etc. i. With 
worn-down or obscure force; as PROFANE, PRO- 
FOUND, PROMISCUOUS, PROVERB, PROVINCE, etc. 

2. Freq. prefixed in L. to names of relationship, 
answering to Eng. ‘great’ or ‘grand’; as avus 
grandfather, pro-avus great-grandfather; etc. So 
Tpro:nephew (Sc.), a great-grandson. 

II. As a living prefix. 

1. In Latin, pro-, in the sense ‘for’, ‘instead of’, 
«in place of’, was prefixed to a sb., app. orig. in 
prepositional construction, as pro consule (one 
acting) for a consul, subseq. combined with the 
sb., as proconsul = deputy-consul; etc.; so in a 
few names of things, as pronomen PRONOUN, etc. 
English has examples of pro- prefixed a. to names 
of persons, *acting as deputy', as PROCONSUL, 
PROPROCTOR, etc. b. to names of things, as PRO- 
CATHEDRAL, etc. 2. In sense ‘for, in favour of, on 
the side of’. This use has no precedent or analogy 
in Latin, and appears to have arisen from the use 
of pro in PRO B. b. a. Prefixed to a sb., sb. phr., 
or adj., forming adjs. with sense 'favouring or 
siding with (what is indicated by the second 
element)'; as pro-Boer, -clerical, -lariff reform, 
etc. Some of these are also used as sbs., as pro- 
Boer = ‘one who is on the side of the Boers’. b. 
In comb. with a sb. (or verb-stem) + -ER or -ITE, 
forming a nonce-sb., in sense ‘one who sides 
with. .’; as pro-flogger (one who favours flogging), 
pro-liquorite (one in favour of the unrestricted 
sale of alcoholic drinks). c. In comb. with a sb. 
or adj. + -ISM, forming abstract sbs. = ‘the 
principle or character of being in favour of., 
as pro-Boerism, -clericalism, ete. 

Pro- (pro», prefix’, repr. Gr. prep. spó 
before (of time, position, preference, priority, 
ete.), forming in Gr. many compounds—vbs., 
sbs., and adjs. Many of these forms, as latin- 
ized, have been adopted or adapted in the 
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modern languages generally, in the nomen- 
clature of modern science and philosophy. 

1. In sense ‘Before in time’: forming, (a) Abs., 
chiefly scientific terms denominating the earlier, 
or (supposed) primitive type of an animal, plant, 
organ, or structure (with derived adjs.); (b) adjs. 
meaning ‘previous to or preceding that which is 
expressed by the second element’. Probouleu:- 
tic a. Gr. Hist. that deliberates preliminarily; 
spec. applied to the Athenian senate, which 
discussed measures before they were submitted to 
the Assembly. |Proca:mbium [CAMBIUM], Bot. 
the young tissue of a fibrovascular bundle, before 
its differentiation into permanent cells of wood, 
bast, etc. ||Proempto'sis [Gr. čumrwas] an 
anticipation or occurrence of a natural event 
earlier than the time given by a rule; esp. the 
Occurrence of the new moon earlier than the 
Metonie cycle would make it, Promorpho:logy, 
Biol. the morphology of fundamental forms; the 
branch of morphology that treats of organic forms 
from a mathematical standpoint. Pro--ode, an 
introductory ode in a Greek chorus; an overture or 
prelude, Proparo'xytone d. Gram. having an 
acute accent on the antepenult; sb. a word so ac- 
cented. Pro-plasm [PLASM], a mould, a matrix 
(rare), Prosi*phon [SIPHON], Zool. the primitive 
siphon in an embryonie ammonite, a kind of 
ligament attached to the protoconch. ||Protha-ll- 
ium, -tha:llus, Bot. in vascular eryptogams, a 
minute cellular structure or thallus, bearing the 
sexual organs, forming the first of the two alter- 
nate generations, much simpler than the fully- 
developed (asexual) plant. Protrachea,ta sb. 
pl., Zool. a class of arthropodous animals (repre- 
senting the supposed ancestral form of all the 
tracheate Arthropoda), represented by the single 
genus Peripatus. 

2. Of local position; forming sbs. and adjs., 
chiefly anatomical and zoological terms (often 
correlated with words in META- and MESO-); (a) in 
adjectival relation to the second element, denot- 
ing either ‘an anterior or front (thing of the kind)’, 
or ‘an anterior or front part (of the thing)’; (b) in 
prepositional relation to the second element = 
‘lying before or in front of (the thing)’. Pro- 
cepha-lic [Gr. Km, Zool. belonging to the 
fore part of the head; applied to certain lobes or 
processes in Crustacea and other Arthropoda. 
Pro'cerite [Gr. xépas horn], Zool. the many- 
jointed terminal segment of the antenna in certain 
Crustacea, as lobsters. Procho-rdal a., Embryol. 
anterior to the notochord, Procee:lian [Gr. of 
hollow] a., having proccelous vertebrm ; pertaining 
to the Procælia, a suborder of Crocodilia, Pro- 
ceelous (-si-los) d., concave or cupped in front: 
applied to vertebra. ||Proglo:ttis [Gr. mpoyàwoois 
point of the tongue], a sexually mature segment 
or joint of a tapeworm,  ||Prone:phron, 
-ne:phros [Gr. veópós kidney], the anterior 
division of the primitive kidney or segmental 
organ in the embryos of lower vertebrates, 
\|Prono-tum [NOTUM], Entom. the dorsal part of 
the prothorax of an insect; the anterior division 
of the notum. ||Pro--ostracum [Gr. dorpaxov 
TO ], Palæont. the anterior prolongation, usu. 
lamellar, of the guard or rostrum of a fossil 
cephalopod. Pro-o-tic a., that is in front of the 
ear; applied distinctively to one of the three 
bones which together form the periotic capsule; 
sb. the pro-otic bone. Propodite [Gr. 708- foot], 
Zool. the penultimate joint of a developed 
endapodite limb, as of a crustacean, [Pro- 
po'dium, the anterior lobe of the foot in some 
molluscs; hence Propo-dial q. Propterytzium, 
Ichthyol. the anterior cartilaginous portion of the 
fin in elasmobranch fishes, ||Proso-ma [Gr. oôpa 
body], Zool. the anterior or cephalic segment of 
the body in certain animals, as cephalopods, etc. 
|iProsto-mium, Z the part of the body 
situated in front of the mouth in certain inverte- 
brates. 

Proa (próo*á) |prahu (prà'u) 1582. [= 
Malay p(d)rd(h)i a boat.] A Malay boat pro- 
pelled by sails or by oars; spec. a sailing boat 
of the type used in the Malay archipelago. 

Pro and con. late ME. [Earlier pro and. 
or et contra for and against; i.e. L. pro 
Pro}, et and, CoNTRA.] A. adv. hr. For and 
against; on both sides. So pro or con. 

The matter throughly handled Pro and Con 1572. 

B. sb. phr. (now always in pl, pros and 
cons.) Reasons for and against; reasonings, 
arguments, statements, or votes on both 
sides of a question 1589. 

Stating all the pros and cons of the case 1880. 

C. vb. To weigh the arguments for and 
against; to debate both sides of a question 
1694, 

Wasted a precious minute in pro-and-conning 


Probabiliorism (prebabi-lidriz’m). 1845. 
If. L. probabilior more probable + -IsM.] The 
doctrine of the probabiliorists; according to 
which it is claimed, in opposition to probabil- 
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ism, that that side on which the evidence 
preponderates is more probably right and 
therefore ought to be followed. So Probabi-1- 
iorist, one who holds the doctrine of p. 1727. 
Probabilism (pre-bäbiliz m). 1842. (f. L. 
probabilis PROBABLE + -ISM.] 1, R. C. Casu- 
istry. The doctrine that in matters of con- 
science on which authorities differ, it is 
lawful to follow any course in support of 
which the authority of a recognized doctor 
of the Church can be cited. 2, Philos. The 
theory that there is no absolutely certain 
knowledge, but that there may be grounds of 
belief sufficient for practical life 1902, So 
Pro-babilist, one who holds the casuistic 
doctrine of probabilism 1657; one who holds 
the philosophical theory of probabilism 1847. 

Probability (probábi-liti). 1551. - (O)Fr. 
probabilité or L. probabilitas, f. probabilis; 
see PROBABLE, Arx. ] 1. The quality or fact 
of being probable; likelihood. 2. A probable 
event, circumstance, belief, etc.; something 
which, judged by present evidence, is likely 
to be true, to exist, or to happen 1576. 3. 
Math. As a measurable quantity: The amount 
of antecedent likelihood of a particular event, 
as measured by the relative frequency of 
occurrence of events of the same kind in 
the whole course of experience 1718. 

1. Phr. In p., probably ; considering what is prob- 


able, (Now always in all p.) 2. Wolsey's return to 
power was discussed openly as a p. 1856. 
Probabilize (pro:bübiloiz), v. 1802, t. L. 


probabilis + -128,] trans. To render probable. 
Probable (pre bäb'), a. (sb.) late ME. [= 
(O)Fr. probable = L, probabilis provable, 
credible, f. probare; see PROVE, -ABLE.] 1. 
Capable of being proved; demonstrable, 
provable, Now rare. 1486. 12. Such as to 
approve itself to the mind; worthy of 
acceptance or belief; rarely in bad sense, 
specious, colourable. (Now merged in 3.) 
-1872. 3. Having an appearance of truth; 
that may reasonably be expected to happen, 
or to prove true; likely 1600. B. as ab. 
tSomething p., a probability; a probable 
(member, candidate, ete.) 1047. 

1. Neither proved nor p. GROTE. 2. He assigns 
the most p. reasons for that opinion 1780. 3. This 
M the more p. solution 1891. Hence Pro-bably 


v. 

Probang (pró»bwn). 1657. (The inventor’s 
name was provang, of unkn. origin; subseq. 
altered, prob. after PROBE sb.) Surg. A long 
slender strip of whalebone with a sponge, 
ball, button, etc. at the end, for introducing 
into the throat to apply à remedy or to 
remove a foreign body. 

Probate (pró*bét) sb. late ME. [= L. 
probatum thing proved, subst. use of n. pa. 
pple. of probare PROVE; see -ATE'.] 1. The 
act of proving or fact of being proved; that 
which proves; proof; evidence ~1842. 2. Law. 
The official proving of a will; also, the 
officially verified copy of a will together with 
the certificate of its having been proved, 
which are delivered to the executors 1463. 

attrib, P. Act, an ‘toy es statute passed in 1857, 
by which the jurisdiction of p. and administration 
was removed from eccl. and other courts, and 
transferred to a new Court of P. P. court, a court. 
having jurisdiction of p. and administration. P. 

judge, a judge having jurisdiction in probate and 
stamentary causes. 

Probate (prd"-be't), v. 1792. [= probat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. probare; see prec., -ATE?.] 
trans. To obtain probate of, to prove (a will). 
Now chiefly U.S. 

Probation (prdbé'-Jon). late ME. [-(O)Fr. 
probation or L. probatio, f. as prec.: see -I0N.] 
I. tl. The action or process of testing or 
putting to the proof; trial experiment; 
investigation, examination. Obs. (exc. as in 
2). 21865. 2. The testing or trial of a person's 
conduct, character, or moral qualifications; 
& proceeding designed to ascertain these: esp. 
in ref. to the period or state of trial. a. Of a 
candidate for membership in a religious 
body, order, or society, for holy orders, for 
fellowship in a college, etc. late ME. b. In 
theological and religious use: Moral trial or 
discipline; the divinely appointed testing of 
character and principle, esp. as taking place 
in this life in view of a future state of rewards 
and punishments 1526. c. gen. 1616. 3. In 
criminal jurisdiction: A system of releasing 


: 1676 


on suspended sentence during good be- 
haviour young persons, and esp. first 
offenders, and placing them under the super- 
vision of a p. officer, who acts as a friend and 
adviser 1897. 

2. b. Of the various views under which human 
life has been considered, no one seems so reason- 
able as that which regards it as a state of p. 
PALEY, c. For a yeare of probacion of his manners 
and good behavior 1616. 

II. The action of proving or showing to be 
true; proof, demonstration; an instance of 
this. Now rare or Obs. exe. Sc. 1475. tb. = 
PROBATE sb. 2. —1590. 

attrib, and Comb., as p. sermon; p.-state; p. law, 
officer, system; etc. Hence Proba-tionship, a 
state or condition of p.; a term or period of p. 


rare). 

Probationary (próbé^fonüri) a. 1664. (t. 
as prec. + -ARY'.] 1. Of, pertaining or relat- 
ing to, or serving for probation; made, per- 
formed, or observed in the way of probation. 
2. Undergoing probation; that is a pro- 
bationer; consisting of probationers 1818. 

Probationer (próbé*fonox. 1603. [. as 
prec. + -ER*; ef. AL. probationarius (xv1).) 
A person on probation or trial; a candidate; 
a novice. b. spec. (a) A candidate for a fellow- 
Ship in a college, admitted on probation 
1609. (b) A novice in a religious house or 
order 1629, (c) A candidate for the ministry 
of a church, ete.; one licensed to preach but 
not yet ordained 1645. (d) In criminal 
jurisdietion, an offender under probation 
1907. c. transf. and fig. 1642. d. attrib.: 
chiefly appositive = that is a probationer 
1649. 

He is still a Prentise and a p, FLORIO. €. To make 
my selfe a canting P. of orisons Miur, d. A p. 
nurse at Poplar Hospital 1905. Hence Pro- 
ba:tionership, the position or condition of a p. 

Probative (pró*bütiv), a. 1453. [- L. 
probativus, f. probal-; sce PROBATE v., -IVR.] 
1. Having the quality or function of testing; 
serving for trial or probation; probationary. 
Now rare. 2. Having the quality or function 
of proving or demonstrating; affording proof 
or evidence 1681, 

Probatory (prd“biitori), a. 1593. [= 
med. L. probatorius, f. as prec.; see -0RY?.] = 
PROBATIVE. Now rare. 

Probe (pró*b) sb. 1580. I- late L. proba 
proof, med.L. examination, f. L. probare 
PROVE v.] 1. A surgical instrument, com- 
monly of silver, with a blunt end, for explor- 
ing the direction and depth of wounds and 
sinuses. 2. fransf. a. The proboscis of an 
insect 1664. b. Angling. A baiting-needle 
1681. 3. [f. PRoBE v.] An act of probing; a 
piereing or boring 1800. b. fig. (U.S.) An 
inquiry, investigation 1921. 

attrib. and Comb.: p.-needle, a needle used in the 
manner of a p.; -scissors, scissors used for open- 
img yonida Having a button on the point of the 
le. 

Probe (pró*b) v. 1649. (t. PROBE sb.; 
occas. infl. by L. probare.) 1. trans. To ex- 
plore (a wound or cavity of the body) with a 
probe. Also with the person as obj. 1687. 2. 
fig. To search into, so as thoroughly to e 
plore, or to discover or ascertain somethini 
to try, prove, sound; to interrogate closely 
1649. 3. transf. To pierce or penetrate with 
something sharp, esp. in order to test or 
explore 1789, 4. intr. To perform the action 
of piercing with or as with a probe; to 
penetrate, as a probe 1835. 

1. I probed him carefully, and found no Stone 
1758. 2. Stand firm, while I p. your prejudices 
BERKELEY. 

Probity (probiti, pro*b-). 1514. [- Fr. 
probité or L. probitas, f. probus good, honest ; 
see -ITY.] Moral excellence, integrity, 
rectitude, uprightness; conscientiousness, 
honesty, sincerity. 

Of much reputation for p. and integrity of life 
CLARENDON, 

Problem (pro-blém, -om). late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. probléme or L. problema - Gr. nod; 
f. aposch put forth, f. zoó PRO-* + pda 
throw.] tl. A difficult question proposed for 
solution; a riddle; an enigmatic statement 
—1602. 2. A question proposed for academic 
discussion or scholastic disputation. Obs. 
exc. Hist. 1529. b. Logic. The question 
involved in a syllogism, and of which the 
conclusion is the solution or answer 1656. 3. 
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A doubtful or difficult question; a matter of 
inquiry, discussion, or thought 1594. 4. 
Geom. A proposition in which something is 
required to be done; opp. to theorem 1570, 
5. Physics and Math. A question or inquiry 
which starting from some given conditions 
investigates some fact, result, or law 1570, 
6. Chess. An arrangement of pieces upon the 
chessboard, in which the player is challenged 
to discover the method of accomplishing a 
specified result 1817. 7. attrib., as p. drama, 
novel, play, etc. 

3. Elizabeth. had hardly mounted the throne. , 
when she faced the p. of social discontent 1874, 
Hence Pro-blemist, one who devotes himself to, 
studies, or composes problems 1615. 

Problematic (problému*tik, -blom-), a. 
1609. ( Fr. problématique or late L. prob- 
lematicus — Gr. npoßìnpanwós, f. mpóBAmua; 80e 
prec., -10.] 1. Of the nature of a problem; 
presenting a problem; difficult of solution or 
decision; doubtful, questionable. 2. Logie, 
Enuneiating or supporting what is possible 
but not necessarily true 1610. 3. Chess. Of 
or relating to problems 1890, 

Problematical (preblémm tikal, -blom-), 
a, 1588. If. as prec.; see -I0AL.] 1. = prec. 1. 
1011. 2. = prec. 2. 1588. 


1. A very p. assertion 1815. A dialect of peculiar 


and p. character 1875, 2. P. question, a question 

put forth merely for discussion, but not of any 

practical bearing; an academic question. Hence 
roblema:tically adv. 


Problematist (problémütist), 1008. [t. 
Gr. mpóBAnua, ur. PROBLEM + -18t.] One who 
occupies himself with problems. 

Proboscidea (probosi:diü), sb. pl. 1830. 
mod. L. n. pl., f. L. proboscis, -id- PROBOSCIS; 
sec -A 4.) Zool. An order of mammalia 
containing the elephant and it& extinct allies; 
characterized by having a long flexible 
proboscis and the incisors developed into 
long tusks. 

Proboscidean, ian (prọbọsi'diăn, -iün), 
a. and sb. 1835. [f. prec. + AN, or f. L. 
proboscis, -id- + -EAN, -IAN.] A. adj. I. Of or 
belonging to the Proboscidea 1839. 2. 
Having a proboscis 1836, 3. Of, pertaining 
to, or resembling a proboscis 1875. B. sb. A 
mammal of the order Proboscidea 1835. 

Proboscidiferous (probosidi-firos), a. 1828. 
[f. L. proboscis, -id- + -PEROUS.) Bearing or 
having a proboscis; spec. in Conch., belonging 


to a division of pectinibranchiate eae 
loni 


(Proboscidifera) characterized by a 
retractile snout. " 
Proboscidiform (probosi-difjim), a. 1897. 


|f. as prec. + -FonM.] Having the form or 
shape of a proboscis; proboscis-like. So Pro- 
bo'sciformed a. 

Proboscis (próbosis). Pi. probo'scides 
(-idiz), probo'scises (-iséz). 1009. [= L. 
proboscis (Pliny) — Gr. «poBooxís lit. ‘means 
of providing food’, f. vo PRO-* + Bdaxew 
(cause to) feed.] 1, An elephant’s trunk; also 
applied to the long flexible snout of the tapir, 
the proboscis-monkey, ete. 2. joc. The 
human nose 1630. 3. Eníom. Applied to 
various elongated, often tubular and flexible, 
parts of the mouth of insects 1645. 4. An 
extensible tubular structure in other inverte- 
brates, esp. a sucking organ in various 
worms, and the tongue of some molluscs 
1790. 

Comb. p.-monkey, a large semnopithecine ape, 
Nasalis larvatus: = KAHA m 

Procacity (prokwesiti) Now rare. da 
[= Fr. tprocacité or L. procacitas, -tat-, f. 
procar, procac- bold; see -ITY.] Forwardness, 
petulance; sauciness, pertness. A 

Procatalepsis  (pró*kretàle-psis). _ d 
. ̃ ̃ take UP 
beforehand.] Rhe. A figure by which fg 
opponent's objections are anticipated 4 
answered. 

Pro-cathedral (próvkapi-dràl), d. an: 
1868, [f. PRO-' IT. 1 + CATHEDRAL gud: al 
adj. Used as the substitute for a cathe dm 
B. sb. A church used instead of, or as à 8 
stitute for a cathedral church. 

Procedendo (pró*side-ndo). 
(de) procedendo (ad judicium) * of 
(to judgement)'; see PROCEED 
A writ which formerly issued 
common law jurisdiction of t 


d sb. 


1593. aie 
f proce! 

PAD Laws 
out of the 
he Court of 
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Chancery, commanding a subordinate court 
to proceed to judgement, either when judge- 
ment had been wrongfully delayed, or when. 
the action had been removed to a superior 
court on insufficient grounds. 

Procedure (prósi-diüz, -dzer). 1611. [~ 
(O)Fr. procédure, f. procéder PROCEED; see 
-URE.] 1. The faet or manner of proceeding 
or going on; proceeding, in ref. to its mode 
or method; conduct, behaviour. b. With a 
and pl. A particular action or mode of action 
1677. c. spec. Legal action or proceeding; the 
mode or form of conducting judicial proceed- 
ings 1676. d. The mode of conducting 
business in Parliament 1839. 12. Progress, 
course of an action or process 1716. 

1. b. This was, indeed, a p. truly Roman COTTON. 
2. The hindrance of the P. of the Work 1703. 

Proceed (pró"sid), sb. 1628. f. next.] 
tl. Procedure; course —1674. 2. That which 
proceeds from something; produce, outcome, 
profit. Now usu, in pl, proceeds. 1643. 

2. The only procede..you can expect is thanks 
1645. Handing over the proceeds of sale 1885. 

Proceed (prósi-d), v. [XIV procede = (O)Fr. 
procéder — L. procedere, f. pro PRO-' + 
cedere go; sve CEDE.] 1. intr. To go, move or 
travel forward; to make one's way onward; 
esp. to move onward after interruption or 
stoppage. 2. To go on with an action, a dis- 
course, an investigation, ete. late ME. b. To 
deal with; to treat, act (esp. judicially) with 
regard to. late ME. c. spec. To take legal 
proceedings (against a person) 1440, 3. With 
Stress on the progress or continuance of the 
action: a. To go on with or continue what 
one has begun; to advance from the point 
already reached; to go on after interruption. 
late ME. b. To go on to do something; to 
advance fo another action, subject, ete. late 
ME. c. absol. To continue or pursue one's 
discourse 1509. td. In emphatic sense: To 
make progress, get on; to prosper —1777. 
4. intr. To advance, in one's university 
course, from graduation as B.A. to some 
higher degree, as master or doctor. In the 
Inns of Court, to be admitted a barrister. 
1479. b. transf. and fig. To advance to some 
status or function; to become 1579. 5. Of an 
action, process, etc.: d. To go on, take 
place; to take effect 1440. b. To go on to a 
certain point; to continue 1070. 6. To go or 
come forth; to issue (lit, and fig.). late ME. 
b. spec. To be the issue or descendant of; to 
Spring from (a parent, ancestor, or stock). 
Now rare or Obs. 1480. 

1. Before we procede on our iuorney 1526, 2. The 
true Philosopher must always p. with a sober Pace 
1718. c. In what manner he should p. against such 
as refused CLARENDON. 3. a. Exhorting him to 
procede as he hath begonne 1560. b. Then shal 
the Bisshop procede to the Communion Bk. Com. 
Prayer. c. To p., the land of Egypt is highly 
renowned 1660. 4. b. As yon haue proued learned 
Philosophers, you will also proceede excellent 
diuines LYLY. 5. a. He will. tell you What hath. 
proceeded worthy note to day SHAKS. 6. a. Every 
worde that proccadeth out off the mouth off God 
TINDALE Matt, 4:4. b. We all p. from the loins 
of Adam 1768. Hence Procee-der (now rare). 

Proceeding (prdsi-din), vòl. sb. 1517. If. 
prec, + -ING!.] The action of PROCEED v. 1. 
The action of going onward; advance. 2. = 
PROCEDURE 1. 1553. b. A particular action or 
course of action; a piece of conduct or be- 
haviour; a transaction. Usu. in pl.: Doings, 
actions, transactions. 1553. c. pl. A record of 
the doings of a society; sometimes spec. a 
record of the business done, with abstracts 
of the less important papers not included in 
the Transactions 1830. 3. spec. The institut- 
ing or carrying on of an action at law; a legal 
action or process; any act done by authority 
of a court of law; any step taken in a cause 
by either party 1546. 

2. b. The..Dayly Proceedings of Both Houses, 
in this Great and Happy Parliament 1641. 3. 
Proceedings were begun against the Papists 1643. 

Proceleusmatic (prosiliüsmre-tik), a. (ob.) 
1751. (- late L. proceleusmaticus — Gr. 
TpokeAevauarukós, f. mpokéAevoua, -uar-, f. mpoKe- 
Aevew incite.) 1. Serving for incitement 
animating, inspiriting 1773. 2. Pros. 
Epithet of a metrical foot of four short 
syllables; pertaining to or consisting of such 
feet. b. sb. A proceleusmatic foot 1751. 
Procellarian (proselé*riüán), a. and sb. 


1677 


1864. [f.mod.L. Procellaria (f. procella storm) 

+ -AN.] Ornith. A, adj. Belonging to or re- 
sembling the genus Procellaria or family Pro- 
cellariidz of sea-birds. B. sb. A bird of this 
family, a petrel. 

Procerity (proseriti) Now rare. 1550. 
[- Fr. tprocérité or L. proceritas, -tat- tallness, 
f. procerus high, tall; see -rrY.] Tallness, 
loftiness, height; length. 

Process (pró*sés, prosés, sb.  [ME. 
proces — (O)Fr. procés — L. processus, f. pa. 
ppl. stem of procedere PROCEED.] 1. The 
fact of going on or being carried on; progress, 
course. 2. Course, lapse (of time). Chiefly in 
in p. of time. ME. 13. Course (of a narrative, 
eto. ); drift, tenor, gist —1643. 14. A narrative; 
a discourse or treatise; a discussion —1784. 5. 
Something that goes on or is carried on; 
proceeding, procedure ME. 6. A continuous 
and regular action or succession of actions, 
taking place or carried on in a definite 
manner; a continuous (natural or artificial) 
operation or series of operations 1627. b. ^ 
particular method of operation in any 
manufacture, as Bessemer p., collodion p., 
etc.; in recent use spec. applied to methods 
other than simple engraving by hand of 
producing blocks for printing from; ellipt. 
a print from such a block 1839. 7, Law. a. 
The whole of the proceedings in any action at 
law; the course or method of carrying on an 
action; an action, suit ME. b. spec. The for- 
mal commencement of any action at law; the 
mandate, summons, or writ by which a pi 
son or thing is brought into court for litiga- 
tion, late ME. 8. fig. Of action, time, ete.: 
Progress, advance; development. Now rare. 
1638. b. Logic. The act of proceeding from a 
term in one of the premisses to the corre- 
sponding term in the conclusion; only in 
Inuicir p. 1804. 19. A formal command or 
mandate. SHAKS. 10. A projection from the 
main body of something; esp. a natural 
appendage, extension, or outgrowth 1578. 

1. New edifices..are in p. of erection HAW- 
THORNE. 2. Three benutious springs to yellow 
Autumne turn’d In processe of the seasons haue I 
seene SHAKS. 4. Haml. 1. v. 37. 5. Behinde the 
Arras I'le conuey my selfe To heare the Processe 
SHAKS. 6. Such are the different, processes for 
procuring carbonic oxide 1807. 7. b. They... had 
servid proces upon him 1577. 

attrib. and Comb., as p. block, a block to print 
from, produced by some p. other than simple 
e ving by hand; p. printing, a method of 
printing, from half-tone plates, in three colours, 
yellow, red, and blue (and, usu., black); -server, 
à sheriff’s officer who serves processes or 
summonses; -serving. 

Process (pró"sés, pro:sés) v.' 1532. [In 
sense 1 — OFr. processer prosecute, f. procès; 
in 2 f. prec.] I. trans. To institute a process 
or action against; to sue, prosecute; to 
obtain a summons against (a person); to 
serve a process on. orig. Se. 2, To treat by a 
special process; e.g. to reproduce (a drawing, 
etc. by a mechanical or photographic 
process 1884. 

Hence Processing rbi. sb., attrib. p. tax (U.S.), 
a tax imposed on agricultural commodities while 

ing through the first process after leaving the 
armer. 

Process (próse-s), v.“ collog. or joc. 1814. 
[Baek-formation from next, after progress, 
ete.] infr. To go, walk, or march in procession. 

Procession (próse:fon), sb. [Early ME, — 
(O)Fr. procession — L. processio, -on-, f. 

-, pa. ppl. stem of procedere PROCEED; 
Bee -I0N.] The action of proceeding. 1. The 
action of a body of persons going or marching 
along in orderly succession, esp. as a religious 
ceremony or on a festive occasion. b. transf. 
Of boats, barges, etc. 1843, 2. concr. A body 
of persons marching in this way. late ME. 3. 
transf. A litany, form of prayer, or office, said 
or sung in a religious procession. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1543. 4. The action of proceeding, is- 
suing, or coming forth from a source; emana- 
tion. Chiefly Theol. in ref. to the Holy Spirit. 
late ME. 5. Onward movement, progression, 
advance (now rare). 1585. 

1. Phr. To go, walk (etc.) in b. The Commons 
went in p. to Whitehall with their address on the 
subject of the test MACAULAY. b. From Fawley 
it was simply a p., the London pair winning any- 
how 1902. 4. The Greeks. . maintain the p. of the 
Holy Spirit from the Father alone FULLER. 
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attrib. and Comb.: p. caterpillar, moth (PRO- 
OESSIONARY a, 2); -day, a day on which a p. is 
made; spec, (pl.) the Rogation days; -week, 
Rogation week, so named for the processions then 
made. Hence Proce'ssioner, a person going in 
p.; à processionary caterpillar, Proce'ssionist, 
one who goes in a p. Proce'ssionize v, intr. to 
go in p. 

Procession (próse:fon), v. 1546. [f. Prec.] 
1. trans. To honour by a procession; to 
carry in procession. 2. intr. To go in proces- 
sion 1671. 3. trans. To go round (something) 
in procession ; spec. (local in U.S.), to make a 
procession around a piece of land in order 
formally to determine its bounds (with the 
land, or bounds, as obj.) Also, to walk 
along (a street, etc.) in procession. 1710. 

Processional (próse:fonál, sb. late MK. 
= med. L. processionale, subst. use of n. of 
processionalis; see next.] Eccl. An office- 
book containing litanies, hymns, etc., for 
use in religious processions, b. A proces- 
sional hymn; see the adj. 1884. 

Processional (prósefonál, a. 1011. [= 
med. L. processionalis; see PROOESSION, -AL!.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a 
procession; characterized by processions. Of 
a hymn, psalm, litany, etc.: sung or recited 
in procession. b. Used or carried in proces- 
sions 1846. c. Walking or going in procession; 
forming a procession 1855. 

"The ceremonial of Egyptian worship was essenti- 
ally p. 1877. €. P. caterpillar: sce next. Hence 
Proce'ssionalist, a  processionist, Proce's- 
sionally adv, 

Processionary (próse:fonüri), a. 1597. [= 
med. L. processionarius; see PROCESSION sb. 
and -ARY'.] = PROOESSIONAL d.; Vm. ap- 
plied to caterpillars which go in procession, 
esp. those of the moth Cnethocampa proces- 
sionea; hence, p. moth 1705. 

Processive (próse:siv), a. rare, 1819. [f. 
PROCEED, PROCESSION, after recede/recession, 
ete., perh, infl. by progressive.) Having the 
quality of proceeding; progressive. 

Procès verbal (prose verbal). Pl. procès 
verbaux (bo). 1635. [Fr.] A detailed 
written report of proceedings; minutes; in 
Fr, Law, an authenticated written statement 
of facts in support of a criminal or other 
charge. 

Prochain (profe), a. 1473. [Fr., near, 
neighbouring.) Law, In p. ami = next 
friend (see NEXT a. 3.). 

Prochronism (pro*króniz'm). 1640. [f. 
PRO-* + Gr. xpdvos time + -ISM; of. ANA- 
OHRONISM.] The referring of an event, eto., 
to an earlier date than the true one. 

fProcimct. 1611. [- L. procinctus girding 
up, (hence) readiness for action, in phr. in 
procinctu, f. pro PRO + cingere gird.] In p., 
in readiness for aetion, ready, prepared 
—1839. 

Proclaim (pró,klé*m), v. [XV proclame = 
L. proclamare cry out; see PRO-L, CLAIM v] 
1. trans. To make official announcement of 
(something) by word of mouth in some 
public place; also, to cause this to be done. 
b. To publish (the banns of marriage) 1596. 
2. To make official announcement of or con- 
cerning (a person or thing) 1494. b. Short for 
‘to proclaim (a person) as a rebel or outlaw”. 
Also, to denounce (a person or thing). 1500. 
c, To proclaim the accession of (a sovereign) 
1714. d. To place (a district, country, ete.) 
under legal restrictions by proclamation 
1881, 3. transf. To declare publicly; to 
publish, late ME. 4. fig. Of things: To make 
known or manifest; to intimate, prove 1597. 
5. intr. To make proclamation or public 
announcement, 1470. 

1. He caused it to be proclamed thorow out all 
his empyre COVERDALE 2 Chron, 36:22. Phr. To p. 
war, to make public declaration of war against 
another power; to declare war. 2. When he found 
himself proclaimed a traitor 1858. b. Lear TI. iii. 1. 
4. The Apparell oft proclaimes the man SHAKS, 
Hence Proclaimer, 

Proclamation (proklámé'fon). late ME. 
[xv = (O)Fr. proclamation = L. proclamatio, 
-on-, f. proclamare; see prec., -ATION.] 1, The 
action of proclaiming; the official giving of 
public notice. b. spec. The formal announce- 
ment of the accession of a king or ruler; the 
fact of being proclaimed king 1593. c. The 
action of denouncing by a public notice; the 
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fact of being so proclaimed; proscription 
1561. 2. That which is proclaimed, publicly 
announced, or posted up in public places. 
late ME. 13. transf. Open declaration; 
manifestation; favourable or unfavourable 
"2 They say th th put out a P. to forbid 
„ They say the hai ut out a P. to forl 
Bond cud » 


Proclitic (pro,kli-tik), a. and sb. 1846. 
[7 mod. L. procliticus (Hermann, 1801), f. Gr. 
mpoxMvew lean forward, after late L. en- 
cliticus ExOLITrIO.] A. adj. In Gr. Gram., 
used of a monosyllabie word that is so 
closely attached in pronunciation to the 
following word as to have no accent of its 
own; applied gen. to a similar word in any 
language. B. sb. A proclitic word 1864. 

Proclivity (prokliviti) 1591. [= L. 
proclivitas, t. proclivis inclined, f. pro PRo-! + 
clivus slope; see -ITY.] A condition of being 
inclined to something; an instance of sueh 
condition; inelination, tendency, leaning, 
propensity. 

This naturall p. of men, to hurt each other 
Honnzs. Persons with Jacobite proclivities 1708. 

Proconsul (prd*kg-ns#l). late ME. I- L. 
proconsul, from earlier pro consule ‘(one 
acting) for the consul’; see Pro-' II. 1, 
CONSUL] Rom. Hist. An officer who acting 
as governor or military commander in a 
Roman province discharged the duties and 
had most of the authority of a consul. b. 
transf. Applied rhet. to a governor of a 
modern colony, etc. 1827. Hence Pro- 
co'nsular a. of or pertaining to a p.; of a 
province, under the administration of a 
Roman p. Proco'nsulship. 

Proconsulate (proko:nsiülét). 1056. [= L. 
proconsulatus; see prec., Ar. The office 
of a proconsul; the district under the govern- 
ment of a proconsul. 

Procrastinate (pro,krwstine't), v. 1588. 
= procrastinat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. pro- 
crastinare, f. pro PRo-* + crastinus belonging 
to tomorrow, f. cras tomorrow; see -ATE?.] 
1. trans. To postpone till another day; to put 
off from day to day; to defer, delay. Now 
rare, 2. intr. To defer action, delay; to be 
dilatory 1638. 

1. P such deuices they fained to p. the time 
1024. ence Procra'stinatingly adv, Pro- 
cravstinative a. that tends to p. Procra:stin- 
ator, one who procrastinates. Procra'stinatory 
a. given to or implying procastination; dilatory. 

Procrastination (pro,kriestiné' fon). 1548. 
L. procrastinatio, f. as prec. ; see -ION.] The 
action or habit of procrastinating or putting 
off; delay, dilatoriness. Also with of. 

P. is the thief of time YOUNG. 

Procreant (pro“ kKriant), a. (sh.) 1588. 
[~ (O)Fr. procréant or L. procreans, -ant-, pr. 
pple. of procreare; see next, -ANT.] 1, That 
procreates or begets; producing young; 
generating. 2. Of, pertaining or subservient 
to procreation 1605. +B. sb. One who or that 
which prooreates; a generator 1641. 

Procreate (pró"kri,et), v. Now rare. 1536. 
- procreat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. procreare, f. 
pro PRO-! + creare CREATE, after tprocreate 
pa. pple. (Xv) and (O)Fr. procréer; see ATE“. 
trans. To beget, engender, generate. Also 
transf. and fig. b. absol. or intir. To produce 
offspring 1646. 

b. Couples marry and p. on the idea, not the 
reality, of a maintenance 1792. Hence Pro:- 
creative a. pertai to procreation; having the 
pou of producing o! sia Pro'creativeness. 

ro:crea:tor, a parent. 

Procreation (pró"krié^fon) late ME. 
[= OFr. procreacion, (also mod.) -tion, or L. 
procreatio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] The action 
of procreating or begetting; generation; the 
fact of being begotten. Also fransf. and fig. 

Procrustean (prokrv'stiăn), a. 1846. f. 
PROCRUSTES + -AN.] Of or pertaining to Pro- 
crustes; aiming or tending to produce uni- 
formity by violent and arbitrary methods. 

Procrustes (prokr»stiz) 1583. [- Gr. 
TIpoxpovorns, personal name, lit. ‘one that 
stretches’, f. mpoxpovew beat or hammer out.] 
A fabulous robber of Attica who made his 
victims conform to the length of his bed by 
stretching or mutilation. Also attrib. 

Procryptic (prokri-ptik), a. 1891. [f. PRO. 
or + Gr. xpuaruds fit for concealing, f. 
cure to hide. App. f. after protective.] 
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Zool. Having the function of protectively 
concealing; applied to the protective 
mimicry of colour and form, observed in 
insects and some other animals. Hence 
Procry:ptically adv. 

Procto- (pro kto), bef. a vowel proct-, 
comb. form of Gr. zpoxzós anus; used to form 
modern scientific terms, chiefly medical and 
surgical. Procti-tis [-rrrs], inflammation of 
the rectum and anus. Proctodæ : um (Gr. 
ó5aios that is on or by the road], Embryol. the 
posterior portion of the digestive tract, 
beginning as an invagination of the epiblast; 
hence Proctodæ-al a. Proctu-chous a. 
[Gr. éew have], having an anus; applied 
to one division of turbellarians, the Proc- 
tucha, as dist. from the Aproctu. 

Proctor (pro'kto1), sb. late ME. [A synco- 
pated form of procuratour PROCURATOR.) 1. = 
PROCURATOR 2. Obs. or arch. exc. in techn. 
use. 1449. fb. A steward —1578. C. An agent 
for the collection of tithes and other church 
dues; a tithe-farmer. In full tithe-p, 1007. 2. 
At Oxford and Cambridge, each of two 
officers (Senior and Junior P.) appointed 
annually by the colleges in rotation, and 
charged with various functions, esp. with the 
discipline of all persons in statu pupillari, 
and the summary punishment of minor 
offences 1536. 3. Law. One whose profession 
is to manage the causes of others in a court 
administering civil or canon law; corre- 
sponding to an attorney or solicitor in courts 
of equity and common law. (Now retained 
chiefly in courts of eccl. jurisdiction.) Jate 
ME. 4. A deputy elected to represent the 
chapter of a cathedral or collegiate church, 
or the clergy of a diocese or arch-deaconry 
(p. of the clergy), in the Lower House of 
Convocation of either province 1586. t5. 
One who collected alms on behalf of lepers 
or others who were debarred from begging 
for themselves; esp. one having a licence to 
do this for the occupants of a ‘spital-house’ 
1529. 

2. Proctors’ dogs or bulldogs (Univ. slang), the 
sworn constables who accompany the proctors in 
their nightly perambulation of the streets. 3. 
King’s (Queen *) P., an official of the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division of the High 
Court of Justice, who has the right to intervene in 
probate, divorce, and nullity cases, when collusion 
or suppression of material facts is alleged. Hence 
Pro-ctorage, management by a p. Procto-rial 
a. of or pertaining to a p. (at the Universities, or 
in the eccl. courts). Pro-ctorize v. trans.’ to 
exercise the torial authority on (an under- 
graduate, etc.. Pro-ctorship, the office, 
position, or function of a p. 

Procumbent (prokn:mbént), a. 1008. [- 
L. procumbens, -ent-, pr. pple. of procumbere 
fall forwards, f. pro PRO-' + -cumbere lay 
oneself; see -ENT.] 1. Lying on the face; 
prone, prostrate 1721. 2. Bot. Of a plant or 
stem: Lying flat on the ground without 
throwing out roots; having a prostrate or 
trailing stem 1668, 

Procurable (prókin*rüb'), a. 1611. [f. 
PROCURE r. + -ABLE.] That can be procured 
or obtained. i 

Pro- curacy. late ME. UE med.L. pro- 
curatia, for cl. L. procuratio PROCURATION.] 
1. The office or action of a procurator; man- 
agement or action for another —1762. 2. A 
document empowering a person to act for 
another; a proxy, a letter of attorney —1007. 

1. Letters of p. = 2. 

Procurance (prokiü*rüns). 1553. lt. PRO- 
CURE v. + -ANOE.] The action of procuring; 
the action by which something is attained or 
brought about; agency. 

Procuration (prokin*réi-fon). late ME. 
Obr. procuracion, (also mod.) -tion, or L. 
procuratio, -on-, t. procurat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
procurare; see PROCURE, -I0N.) +1. The action 
of taking care of, looking after, or managing 
—1677. 2. The appointment of a procurator 
or attorney; the power thus delegated; also, 
the authorized action of one’s agent; the 
function of an attorney or representative 
1489. b. A formal document whereby a 
person gives legal authority to another to 
act for him; a letter or power of attorney. 
Now rare. late ME. 3. Eccl. The provision of 
entertainment for the bishop, archdeacon, or 
other visitor by the incumbent, parish, ete., 
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visited; later commuted to a payment in 
money 1450. 4. The action of procuring; 
procurement 1533. b. spec. The negotiating 
of a loan for a client; also, the fee for this 
1678. c. The action of a procurer or pro- 
curess; pimping 1696. 

2. Letters of p. = 2b. By p., 
proxy (cf. E . B. v. P II). 

attrib. P. fee, money, a fee paid for procuring a 


by attorney or 


loan. 

Procurator (prokiüre!toi. ME. [= OFr, 
procurateur or L. procurator manager, agent, 
deputy, collector in a province, f. as prec.; 
see -ATOR.] 1. Hom. Hist. An officer who 
collected the taxes, paid the troops, and had 
charge of the interests of the imperial 
treasury, in an imperial province. 2, One 
who manages the affairs of another; an 
agent, an attorney ME. 3. Law. An agent in 
à court of law: PROCTOR 3; spec. in Scot- 


land, a law-agent practising before tho 
inferior courts, an attorney. (Now rare.) 
late ME. 4. (repr. It. procuratore.) In some 


Italian cities, A publie administrator or 
magistrate; also repr. Fr. procureur (800 
PROCUREUR) 1618. 

2. P. general, an agent-gencral. 4. P. 
a senator, afterwards each of two senators, of the 
Venetian Republic, charged with high administra- 
tive functions, Hence Procurato'rial a. of or 
pertaining to a p. or proctor, Pro'curatorship, 


of St. Mark, 


the office, function, or period of office of a p. 
Pro-curator-fi-scal. | FISCAL d.] 1583. 
In Scotland, the public prosecutor of a shire 
or other local district, 
Procuratory (pro‘kitirétori), d. and sb. 


1459. [= late L. procuratorius, f. procurator; 
% PROCURATOR, -0RY*; hence med. L. -orium 
sb., whence B.] A, adj. Of or pertaining toa 
procurator or procurators, or to procuration. 


Now rare or Obs. B, sb. Civil and Sc. Law. 
Authorization of one person to act for 
another; an instrument or clause giving such 


power; esp. in /elters of p. 1540. 
Procuratrix (prokiüré^triks). 1000. [= 
med.L. use of L. procuratrir, fem. of pro- 
curator PROCURATOR; see ~TRIX.] The inmate 


who attends to the temporal concerns of a 
nunnery. i 
Procure (préki0’a), v. ME. - (O)Fr. 


procurer — L. procurare take care of, attend 
to, manage, f. pro PRO + curare look after; 
see CURE v.] 1. trans, To bring about by 
care or pains; also (more vaguely) to bring 
about, cause, effect, produce. rare or arch. 
2. To obtain by care or effort; to acquire ME. 
b. To obtain (women) for the gratification of 
lust. Usu. absol. or intr. To act as a procurer 
or procuress. 1603. 3. To prevail upon, 
induce, persuade (a person) fo do something. 
Obs. or arch. ME. tAlso with adv. of place 
or without const, —1025. 

1. A drinke called Coffa..which helpeth.. 
digestion, and procureth alacrity 1615. An 
ingenious lover procured his. .rival to be arrested 
for lunacy 1866. 2. She endeavoured to p. 


4 eedle-woman 1776. Books 
SaD impotan (op. . 3. b. What vnac- 


her hither? SHAKS. 
action of procuring; 
cquisition, getting, 


Hence Procurement, t 
e aig contrivance ; 
gaining. 2 
Procurer (prókiü*roi). late ME. [- AFT. 


procurour, O Fr. procureur i= L. procuratori 
Bee PROCURATOR, -ER* 3.] tl. PROCURATOR, 
in various uses 1058. 2. One who or that 
which brings about, effects, or induces some 
thing; esp. a promotor, prime mover, 
ultimate author. Now rare or Obs. My 
One who procures or obtains 1538. 4. 
pander; a procuress 1632. 


[Synco- 


Procuress (prókin*rés) 1712. Us 
pated from OFr. procureresse, fem. ol B 
procureur PROCURER; cf. governess.] 


woman who makes it her trade to pron 
women for the gratification of lust; a baw. 

Procureur (prokürür) 1598. Fr.; $: 
PROGOURER.] A procurator (esp. in sense ); 
an attorney, agent, or legal representative. 

Procyon (pró"sion). 1058. l L. Koc 
Gr. Noos (in sense 1), f. xpd before + gtar 
dog; so called as rising before the dor ud 
Sirius.] 1. The principal star in the constel 115 
tion Canis Minor. 2. Zool. A genus of. ps 
grade carnivorous mammals, including A 
racoons, typical of the family Procyon 
1843. 
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Prod (prod), sb. 1787. If. next.] 1. An act 
of prodding; a thrust with some pointed in- 
strument; à poke, a stab 1802. 2. A name for 
various pointed instruments, as a goad, a 
skewer, a brad, ete. 1787. 

Prod (prod) v. 1535. [perh. of purely 
symbolic origin, but possibly a blending of 
POKE v.' with brod vb., f. BROD sb.] 1. trans. 
To thrust or stab; to poke with a pointed 
instrument, or with the end of a stick. b. fig. 
To goad mentally; to stir up; to irritate 
1871. 2. inir. To thrust, to poke 1696. 3. 
trans. To make by prodding 1865. 

1. I. have vitality enough to kick. when 
prodded HUXLEY. Hence Pro-dder. 

Prodigal (pre-digal), a. and sb. (adv.) 
1450. [ late L. prodigalis (implied in 
prodigalitas, -aliter), t. L. prodigus lavish; see 
A.] A. adj. 1. Given to extravagant 
expenditure; recklessly wasteful. 2. Of 
things or actions: Wastefully lavish 1500. 3. 
Lavish in the bestowal or disposal of things 
1595. b. with of; also with in (rare) 1588. 

1. The nobility is. . prodigall in expenses, spend- 
ing more than their reuenues in diet and apparell 
Nature is p. of human life 1864. P, son, 
„ in ref. or allusion to the parable, in Luke 
15:11-32. 2. Our little su 7000 they traduce uM 

. veins of Gold and Silver 1652. b. 
When. May is p. of flowers 1778. 

B. sb. 1. One who spends his money extrava- 
gantly and wastefully; a spendthrift, waster 
1596. 2, In pregnant sense, with allusion to 
the career of ‘the Prodigal Son’ (A. 1). 1596. 

1. A bankrout, a prodigall, who dare scarce shew 
his head on the Ryalto SHAKS. Phr. T'o play the 
P., to act prodigally; to act like ‘the p. son’. 

C. as adv. Prodigally, lavishly SHAKS. 
Hence Pro-digalize v. trans. to spend pro- 
fusely or lavishly. Pro-digally adv. 1530. 

Prodigality (prodigw-liti). ME. I- (O)Fr. 
prodigalité — late L. prodigalitas (Boethius), 
f. prodigalis; see prec., Axx.] 1. Reckless 
extravagance in expenditure, wastefulness; 
esp. of money. 2. Lavishness, profuseness; 
lavish display, profuse supply 1594. 

2. Rich. III, I. Mi. 244. 

Prodigious (pródi-dgos), a. (adv.) 1552, 
[- L. prodigiosus, f. prodigium; see next, 
-0US. Cf. Fr. prodigieux (Rabelais)] fl. Of 
the nature of a prodigy; ominous, porten- 
tous -1705. 2. Having the appearance of a 
prodigy ; unnatural, abnormal 1579. 3. Caus- 
ing wonder; marvellous, amazing; (in bad 
sense) monstrous 1568. 4. Of extraordinary 
size, extent, power, or amount; vast, enor- 
mous. (Often hyperbolical.) 1601. b. As an 
exclam. 1730. B. quasi-adv. Amazingly, 
exceedingly, ‘mightily’. arch. 1676. 

1. Mids. N. v. i, 419. 2. All p. things. .Gorgons 
and Hydra's, and Chimera's dire Mint. 4. Five 
thousand Marks, a p. sum in that age FULLER. 
Satan, who that day P. power had shewn MILT. 
At great depths, the pressure must be p. HUXLEY. 
B. The Sea running p. high 1676. Hence Prodi-- 
fious-ly adv., -ness. 

Prodigy (pro-didgi). 1494. -L. prodigium, 
f. prod-, var. of pro PRO-' + an element 
variously referred to aio ( *agjo) I say, and 
agere AOT v.; Bee -Y*.] 1. Something extra- 
ordinary from which omens are drawn; an 
omen, portent. Now rare. 2. An amazing 
or marvellous thing; esp. something abnor- 
mal or monstrous 1626. 3. Anything that 
causes wonder, astonishment, or surprise; à. 
wonder, a marvel 1660. b. A wonderful ex- 
ample of (some quality) 1646. c. A person 
endowed with some quality which excites 
18805 esp. a child of precocious genius 

1. Omens and prodigies have lost their terrors 
JOHNSON. 2. A climate, where rain is considered 
asa p. 1748. 3. Monstrous untruths, and prodigies 
of lies 1660. b. This bird. is a p. of understanding 
GOLDSM. c. This infant p. 1831. 

Prodition (prodi-fon). Now rare. [XV 
Prodycyon — OFr. prodicion — L. proditio, 
on- f. prodere betray; see -ITION.] Betrayal, 
treason, treachery. 

tPro-ditor. late ME. [- AFr. proditour = 
Or. prodileur - L. proditor, f. as prec.; see 
-0R 2.] A betrayer; a traitor —1678. Hence 
Prodito-rious a. traitorous, perfidious; fig. 
apt to betray what is hidden or in the mind. 
(Obs. or arch.) +Pro-ditory a. traitorous. 

Prodrome (pro-drém). 1822. l Fr. 
prodrome — mod.L. PRODROMUS.] 1. A pre- 
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liminary or introductory treatise or book 
1866. 2. Path. A premonitory symptom 1822. 
So Pro-dromal, Prodro:mic adjs. fore- 
running; introductory, preliminary; in Path. 
premonitory (of disease). 

Prodromus (pro:drom?s). Pl. prodromi. 
1645. [mod. L. — Gr. spóópouos Bb. precursor, 
f. vos PRO-* + Sale run, ópónos running.) 
1. A forerunner, a precursor, a premonitory 
event. 2. A book or treatise which is intro- 
ductory to some larger work 1072. 3. Path. 
= PRODROME 2. 1693. 

Produce (pro dis), sb. 1099. [f. PRODUCE 
v.] 1. The amount produced, yielded, or de- 
rived; the proceeds; the return, yield. Now 
chiefly in the assay of ore. 1707. 2. The thing 
(or things collectively) produced; product, 
fruit 1699. b. Result, effect, consequence 
1730. c. Offspring, progeny (rare) 1845. 3. 
Agricultural and natural products collec- 
tively, as dist. from manufactured goods. 
Also raw p. 1745. 4. techn. Materials produced 
from breaking up ordnance or other military 
or naval stores 1904. 

3. Raw p., wool and hides, corn, beer, and cheese 
1861. 4. Phr. Brought to p., broken up, and the 
material assorted into various kinds or classes. 

Produce (prédia-s), v. 1499. [- L. pro- 
ducere, f. pro PRO-! + ducere lead.] 1. trans. 
To bring forward, bring forth or out; to offer 
for inspection or consideration, exhibit. b. 
To introduce; now spec. to bring (a per- 
former or performance) before the public; to 
put (a play) on the stage before the public 
with the necessary complement of actors 
and scenic apparatus 1585. fe. To bring 
(to a specified condition) -1741. 2. Geom. To 
extend (a line) in length; to continue; hence 
gen. to lengthen (anything) out; to extend 
longitudinally 1570. 3. To bring forth, bring 
into being or existence. a. gen. To bring (a 
thing) into existence from its raw materials 
or elements; to give rise to, bring about, 
effect (an action, condition, eto.) 1513. b. Of 
an animal or plant: To generate, bring forth, 
yield (offspring, seed, fruit, eto.) 1526. c. Of 
a country, river, mine, process, etc.: To give 
forth, yield, furnish, supply 1585. d. To 
compose or bring out (à work of literature or 
art); to work up from raw material, manu- 
facture (material objects); in Pol. Econ. often 
blending with sense c. 1038. 

1. P. your cause, saith the Lord, bring foorth 

‘our strong reasons Isa, 41:21. The books must 
te produced, as we cannot receive parole evidence 
of their contents 1776. 3. a. Art may make a Suit 
of Clothes, But Nature must p. a Man. HUME. 
b. The goat produces but two at a time GOLDSM. 
Flowers..capable of producing seeds 1857. c. 
England hath of late produced great philosophers 
BERKELEY. d. Nectar that the bees p. GRAY. 
Such volumes. . were here multiplied as fast as the 
press could p. them 1856. Hence fProdu-ce- 
ment, ba 4 the capabi- 
lity of being produced. Produ-cible, -eable a. 
capable of being, fit to be, produced. 

Producent (prodiü-sént), a. and sb. Now 
rare. 1604. [- L. producens, -ent-, pr. pple of 
producere PRODUCE; see -ENT.] A. adj. That 
produces; in Eccl. Law, that brings forward 
a witness or document. B. sb. One who or 
that which produces; a producer; the party 
producing a witness or document 1622. 

Producer (pradiſt- sar). 1518. [f. PRODUCE 
v. + -ER*] 1. One who or that which pro- 
duces; spec. one who ‘produces’ a play; U.S. 
the manager or proprietor of a theatre, 2. 
Pol. Econ. One who produces (grows, makes) 
an article of consumption: opp. to consumer 
1790. 3. Short for gas p., a furnace in which 
carbon monoxide gas is produced for use as 
fuel; hence p.-gas, gas so produced 1881. 

Product (produkt), sb. late ME. [- L. 
productum, subst. use of n. pa. pple. of pro- 
ducere PRODUCE. In sense 1 in Albertus 
Magnus.] 1. Math. The quantity obtained 
by multiplying two or more quantities to- 
gether. 2. A thing produced by nature or a 
natural process; also collecl. = produce, 
fruit 1653. 3. That which is produced by any 
action, operation, or work; a production; the 
result 1575. 4. That which results from the 
operation of a cause 1651. 5. Chem. A com- 
pound not previously existing in a body, but 
formed during its decomposition 1805. 

2. These are the p. Of those ill-mated Marriages 
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thou saw'st Mir. The products of distant 
countries JOHNSON. 3. The fruit and p. of his 
labours past DRYDEN. 

Produ'ctible, a. rare. 1830. [f. tproduct 
vb. produce + -IBLE, after conductible, 
deductible.] = PRODUCIBLE. Hence Produ:c- 
tibility, the quality or fact of being 
producible. 

Production (pródpkfon). [xv — (Obr. 
production — L. productio, -on-, f. product-, 
pa. ppl. stem of producere; see PRODUCE v., 
-10N.] I. 1, The action of producing; the fact 
or condition of being produced; with a and 
pl., an act of producing 1483. 2. That which 
is produced; a thing that results from any 
action, process, or effort. late ME. b. spec. 
A literary or artistic work. Chiefly in pl. 
1651. 

1. The P. and Modulation of the Voice BOYLE. 
2. b. The finest productions of Praxiteles 1879. 

II. The action of bringing forward or ex- 
hibiting; in Law, the exhibiting of a docu- 
ment in court 1562. IIL Drawing ow 
extending, or lengthening in ttime or space; 
prolongation, extension 1536. 

Productive (pródp-ktiv), a. 1012. [- Fr. 
productif, -ive or late L. productivus, f. as 
preo.; see -IVE.] 1. Having the quality of 
producing or bringing forth; tending to 
produce; ereative, generative. Also with of. 
2. That causes or brings about; causative. 
Always with of. 1647. 3. Pol. Econ. That 
produces or increases wealth or value; 
producing commodities of exchangeable 
value; esp. in p. labour, classes 1776. 4. That 
produces abundantly; prolific, fertile 1840. 

1. Shakespeare. during his E period 1870, Oak 
trees. ape of gall nuts 1870. 2. It may be p. 01 
incalculable good 1806. Hence Produ:ctive-ly 
adv., ness. Producti-vity. 

Productor (pródp-ktoz). 1624. [f. tproduct 
vb. (cf. PRODUOTIBLE) + on 2 Of. Fr. 
producteur] One who or that which pro- 
duces; a producer. So Produ:ctress, a 
female p. or producer. Chiefly fig. 

Proem (próo-ém). [XIV proheme = OFr. 
pro(h)eme (mod. proéme) or L. proomium 
(med. L. prohemium) - Gr. mpoo(ov prelude, 
f. mpd PRO-* + ohn song, lay.) An intro- 
ductory discourse to a book or other writing; 
a preface, preamble. b. The prefatory part 
of a speech or discourse; an exordium 1541, 
c. fig. A beginning, prelude 1041. 

"Thus much may serve by way of p.; Proceed we 
therefore to our poem SWIFT. Hence Proe:mial 
a. prefatory, introductory. 

fProfa:ce, int. 1515. [- Fr. tprou fasse! 
(in full, bon prou vous fasse! ‘may it do you 
good’), f. prou PROW sb. + fasse ürd. pers. 
sing. pres. subj. of faire do.] A formula of 
welcome or good wishes at a meal, = ‘may 
it do you good’ —1638. 

Master Page, good M. Page, sit: P. SHAKS. 

Profanation (profáné^fon). 1552. [- Fr. 
profanation or late L. profanatio, f. pro- 
fanare; see PROFANE v., -ATION.] The action 
of profaning; desecration or violation of that. 
which is sacred; defilement, pollution. b. 
By extension: The degradation or vulgariza- 
tion of anything worthy of being held in 
reverence or respect; cheapening by familiar- 
ity 1588. 

A wall was built round the tomb to protect it 
from. B; 1877. b. "Twere prophanation of our 
joyes T'o tell the layitie our love DONNE. 

Profane (prófé^n), a. (sb.) 1483. [XV-XVIII 
prophane - OFr. prophane (mod. profane) or 
L. profanus (med.L. prophanus) not sacred, 
uninitiated, impious, lit. ‘before, i.e. outside, 
the temple’, f. pro Pro-' + fanum temple, 
FaNE.] 1. Not pertaining or devoted to what 
is sacred or biblical, esp. in p. history, 
literature: secular, lay, common; civil, as 
dist. from ecclesiastical. b. Of persons: orig. 
Not initiated into the religious rites or 
sacred mysteries; transf. not admitted to 
some esoteric knowledge; uninitiated 1616. 
2. Unhallowed; ritually unclean or polluted; 
esp. said of the rites of an alien religion; 
heathen, pagan 1500. 3. Characterized by 
disregard or contempt of sacred things; 
irreverent, blasphemous; impious, irreligious, 
wicked 1560. 4, absol. or as sb. One who is 
profane 1529. 

1. b. Hence, ye Prophane; I hate ye all; Both the 
Great Vulgar, and the Small COWLEY. 2. Nothing 
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p. can dwell with Thee WESLEY. 3. The Bill 

t Atheism and prophane Swearing we have 
sent up to the Lords MARVELL. Hence Profane- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Profane (próféi-n), v. (xiv-xvin prophane — 
L. profanare (med.L. proph-), f. profanus 
PROFANE a. Of. Fr. profaner.] trans. To 
treat (what is sacred) with irreverence, 
contempt, or disregard; to desecrate, 
violate. b. To misuse, abuse (what ought to 
be reverenced or respected); to violate, 
defile, pollute 1563. 

Neither shalt thou prophane the Name of thy 
God: I am the Lord Lev. 19:12. Guilty of profan- 
ing the Lord's day DE For. b. So idly to prophane 
the precious time SHAKS. No callous chatter to p. 
his ear DISRAELI. Hence Profa-ner, one who 
profanes. 

Profanity (prdfe-niti). 1007. I- late L. 
profanitas (Tertullian), f. as prec. ; see -ITY.] 
The quality or condition of being profane; 
profaneness; profane conduct or speech; in 
pl. profane words or acts. 

Profection (profe'kfən). Now rare. 1540. 
[Partly — Fr. tprofection progression (Astrol.), 
1. L. profect-, pa. ppl. stem of proficere go 
forward; partly — L. profectio setting out, 
departure, f. proficisei set out.] 1. The 
action or fact of going forward; progression, 
advance. Obs. exc. Astrol. 1597, tb. The 
degree of advancement attained; proficiency 
~1631. 12. Advancement in process or rank 
1057. 

Profecti-tious, a. 1656. (t. late L. pro- 
fecticius, -itius that proceeds from some one 
(f. profect-, pa. ppl. stem of proficisci) + 
-0UR.] Rom. Law. That proceeds or is 
derived from a parent or ancestor, 

Profe -r, v. Obs. or rare arch. late ME. 
lapp. - (O)Fr. proférer utter, pronounce - L, 
proferre bring forth.] t1. To produce, yield 
71600. 2. To bring out (words), utter, pro- 
nounce. late ME. 

Profert (pró*foxt). Obs. exc. Hist. 1719. 
If. L, profert (in curia) ‘he produces (in 
court)’, f. proferre; see prec.] Law. The pro- 
duction or exhibition of a deed in court. 

Profess (prófess), v. ME. [In earliest use 
in pa. pple., repl. ME. tprofess (= (O)Fr. 
profes — L. professus); later f. profess-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. profiteri declare aloud or 
publicly, f. pro PRO-! + fateri CONFESS.) 1. 
trans. a. Orig. in pass. form, to be professed, 
to have made one’s profession of religion; to 
make one’s profession, to take the vows of 
some religious order, esp. to become a monk 
or nun; later app. viewed as passive in sense, 
whence b. in active use, to receive the pro- 
fession of, to receive into a religious order. 
€. refl. and intr. To make one’s profession 
(rare) 1510, 2, trans. To declare openly, an- 
nounce, affirm; to avow, acknowledge, 
confess 1526. 3, To make profession of, to 
lay claim to (some quality, feeling, ete.); 
often implying insincerity; to pretend to 
1530. b. refi. and intr. To make a profession 
or professions; esp. to profess friendship or 
attachment 1601. 4. trans. To affirm or 
declare one’s faith in or allegiance to (a 
religion, principle; God, a saint, etc.) 1560. 
5. To make profession of (some art or 
science); to declare oneself expert or pro- 
ficient in; to make (a thing) one’s profession 
or business. Obs. or arch. 1577. 6. To teach 
(some subject) as a professor 1500. b. intr. 
To perform the duties of a professor 1010. 

1. c. The young man went back to France, and 

rofessed there in some religious order SOUTHEY. 

„ All who p. and call themselves Christians Bk. 
Com. Prayer. They one by one poms their 
faith in Christ J. H. NEWMAN. 3. That love of 
truth which ye eminently professe MILT. b. Wint. 
T. I. Ii. 456, 4. The God. whom Israel still 
professed 1631. 5. War was the only art which he 
professed GIBBON. 

Professed (pröfe: st. profe· sed), ppl. a. late 
ME. If. prec. + -ED'.] 1. That has taken the 
vows of a religious order. b. transf. Of or per- 
taining to professed persons 1526. 2. Self- 
acknowledged; openly declared by oneself: 
sometimes = Alleged, ostensible, pretended 
1569. 3. That professes to be duly qualified; 
professional 1675. 

1. b. The Profess'd House of the Jesuits 1662. 2. 
My Friend profest SHAKS. 3. I do not pretend to 
teach p. cooks Mrs. GLASSE. Hence Professedly 
(préfe-sédli) adv. avowedly ; ostensibly. 
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Profession (prófefon. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
profession — L. professio, -on- public declara- 
tion, f. profiteri; see PROFESS v., -ION.] The 
act or fact of professing; that which is pro- 
fessed. I. 1. The declaration, promise, or vow 
made on entering a religious order; hence, 
the action of entering such an order; the 
fact of being professed in a religious order. 
2. The action of declaring or avowing (truly 
or falsely) an opinion, belief, intention, 
practice, etc. 1526. b. with a and pl. An act 
of professing; à declaration 1674. 3. The pro- 
fession of religion; the declaration of belief 
in and obedience to religion or a religion; 
hence, the faith or religion which one pro- 
fesses 1526. b. A religious system, com- 
munion, or body. Now rare or Obs. 1600. 

1. The novice kneeling before him made her p. 
1797. 2. Here, too, p. was at variance with fact 
1817. b. Professions of friendship 1755. 

II. The occupation which one professes to 
be skilled in and to follow. a. A vocation in 
which a professed knowledge of some de- 
partment of learning is used in its application 
to the affairs of others, or in the practice of 
an art founded upon it. Applied spec. to the 
three learned professions of divinity, law, 
and medicine; also to the military profession. 
1541. b. In wider sense: Any calling or 
oceupation by which a person habitually 
earns his living 1576. c. The body of persons 
engaged in a calling 1610. 

The Captain looks upon himself in the military 
capacity as a gentleman by p. GAY. b. Joseph her 
Spouse, by P. a Carpenter 1733. c. The p., in 
theatrical use, actors as a body; public performers 
generally, 

Professional (prófe-fonàl), a. (ch.) 1747. 
If. prec. + -AL'.] 1. Pertaining to, proper to, 
or connected with a or one's profession or 
calling. 2, Engaged in one of the learned or 
skilled professions 1793. 3. That follows an 
occupation as his (or her) profession, life- 
work, or means of livelihood; spec. applied 
to one who follows, by way of profession, 
what is generally followed as a pastime, as a 
p. cricketer, ote. Disparagingly applied to 
one who * makes a trade’ of polities, etc. 1805, 
b. Of play, sports, otc.: Engaged in for 
money; engaged in by professionals (as dist. 
from amateurs) 1884. 4, That is skilled in the 
theoretic or scientific parts of a trade; that 
raises his trade to the dignity of a learned 
profession 1860. 

1. As perfectly p. as the mourning of an under- 
taker 1870. 2. There has been a great upward 
movement of the p. class 1888. 3. Ladies raised. . 
to the. position of p. beauty’ 1887. 

B. sb. 1, One who belongs to one of the 
learned or skilled professions 1848, 2. One 
who makes a profession or business of what is 
ordinarily followed as a pastime; see A. 3. 
1811. Hence Profe'ssionally adv. 

Professionalism (préfe-foniliz’m). 1850. 
If. prec. + -IsM.] 1. Professional quality, 
character, method, or conduct; the stamp of 
a particular profession. 2. The position of a 
professional as dist. from an amateur; the 
class of professionals 1884. So Profe's- 
sionalist, one who follows an occupation as 
a profession; a representative of profes- 
sionalism. Professionalize v. to render or 
become professional. 

Professor (prófe-so1). late ME. E- (O)Fr. 
professeur or L. professor, f. profess-; sce 
PROFESS, -OR 2.] I. One who makes open 
declaration of his sentiments, beliefs, etc.; 
one who professes (sometimes opp. to one 
who practises) 1538. b. A professing Christ- 
ian. Now chiefly Sc. and U.S. 1597. 

There is no Error to be named, which has not 
had its Professors LOCKE. b. As he was a p., he 
would drive a nail for no man on the Sabbath 


IL. 1. A public teacher of the highest rank in 
à specific faculty or branch of learning; spec. 
one who holds a ‘chair’ in a university or one 
of its colleges. late ME. b. Prefixed as title to 
the name (sometimes abbrev. Prof.) 1706. 2. 
One who makes a profession of any art or 
science. Also, in mod. use, a ‘professional’ as 
opp. to an ‘amateur’ in any branch of sport. 
1563. b. Assumed as a grandiose title by 
teachers and exponents of dancing, jugglery, 
phrenology, etc. 1864. 

1. Our Regius Professour of Physick BURTON. 2. 
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Asbolius, a p. of wrestling HOLLAND. Hence Pro- 
fe:ssorate, professorship; a body of professors, 
Profe'ssoress, a female p. Professo-rial a, of 
or pertaining to a p.; pedagogic, dogmatic; -ly 
adv. Professoriate (prófésó"ri/t), a body of 
professors; the professorial staff of a university; 
the office of p. Professorship, the office or 
function of a p. 

Proffer (pre: fon), sb. IME. profre = AFr. 
profre = OFr. *poroffre, f. poroffrir; see 
next.] 1. The act of offering something, or of 
proposing to do something; an offer, a propo- 
sal. Now chiefly literary. 12. An act or 
movement asin beginning something; a show 
of intention to do something; an essay, at- 
tempt —1703. 3. Law. A provisional payment 
of estimated dues into the Exchequer bya 
Sheriff or other officer at certain appointed 
times 1450. 

1. Hoping that the enemy. would make a p. of 
peace BURKE. 

Proffer (pro-foz), v. (ME. prof(f)re - AFr, 
proffrer, ur, OFr. proffrir, earlier poroffrir, 
puroffrir, t. por (i- L. pro PRO-') + offrir 
OrrER.] 1, trans. To put before u person for 
acceptance; to offer, present, tender. Now 
literary. Also absol. 2. with inf. To propose 
or offer (to do something), Obs. or arch. ME. 
13. with inf. To attempt, essay 1655. tb. 
absol. or intr. To begin to act or move, and 
then stop or turn back; spec. of a stag —1050, 

1. Mr. Winkle seized the wicker bottle which his 
friend proffered DIOKENS. 2. He proffereth to go 
for a coach and lets the servant go LAMB. Hence 
Pro-fferer. 

Proficiency (prófi-fónsi). 1544. [f. next; 
See -ENCY.] fl. Advance towards complete- 
ness or perfection; improvement in skill or 
knowledge —1855. 2. T'he state or degree of 
improvement attained; the quality or fact of 
being proficient; adeptness, expertness 1639. 

1. We are now in a State of P., not of Perfection 
1690, 2. His P. in the noble Science of Detraction 
1699. So +Profi-cience. 

Proficient (prófi-font), a. and sb. 1590. 
I= L. proficiens, ent, pr. pple. of proficere 
advance, f. pro PRO-! + facere do, make; see 
ENT.) A. adj. Advanced in the acquirement 
of some kind of skill; skilled; expert 1590. 

2. To become p. in the use of the gun 1892. 

B. sb. 11. A learner who makes progress in 
something; opp. to one who is perfect —1742. 
2. One who has made good progress in some 
art or branch of learning; an advanced pupil; 
an expert, an adept 1610. Hence Profi-ci- 
ently adv. skilfully. 

Profile (prō"-fəil, -fil -fil), sb. 1656. - It. 
tprofilo, now profilo (whence also Fr. profil, 
whence perh. some of the Eng. senses), f. 
tprofilare; see next.] 1. A drawing or other 
representation of the outline of anything; 
esp. of the human face, outlined by the 
median Jine. b. In journalistic use, a 
biographical sketch 1942. 2. The actual 
outline or contour of anything, esp. of the 
human face 1664. 3. Arch., Surveying, and 
Engineering. A sectional drawing, usu. 
vertical; esp. in Fortif., a transverse vertical 
section of a fort 1609. b. íransf. The com- 
parative thickness of an earthwork or the 
like 1810. 4. In Pottery (and Bell-founding). 
A plate in which is cut the exterior or 
interior outline of one side of the object to 
be made 1756. 5. Theatr. A flat piece of 
scenery or property on the stage of a 
theatre, cut out in outline 1904. 

1. In p., as seen from one side. Comb. p. ane 
paper ruled with equidistant vertical an 
0 


rizontal lines, for convenience in drawing to 
one who produces 


scale. Hence Pro-filist, 

silhouettes. " 
Profile (pr.. foil. -fil, -fil), v. 1715. [> It. 
tprofilare draw in outline, f. pro PRO- + 


filare spin, tdraw a line — L. filare, f. filum 
thread. See also PURFLE v.] I. trans. 11 
represent in profile; to outline. 2. To tra 
with a profile (of a specified nature); also, to 
cause to form a profile 1823. i 
Profit (profit), sb. ME. I- (O)Fr. profit = 
L. profectus progress, profit, f. profect-, Pa- 
ppl. stem of proficere advance (see PRO 
FICIENT).] 1. The advantage or benefit (one 
person, community, or thing); use, interes! 3 
the gain, good, well-being. Formerly 1 
times pl. b. transf. Something advantageot 
or profitable SHAKS. 12. The advantage v 
benefit of or resulting from something —1628- 
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13. = PROFICIENCY 1. SHAKS. 4. That which 
is derived from or produced by some source 
of revenue; proceeds, returns. Chiefly pl. 
late ME. 5. The pecuniary gain in any 
transaction; the excess of returns over the 
outlay of capital; in commercial use chiefly 
in pl. In Pol. Econ., The surplus product of 
industry after deducting wages, cost of raw 
material, rent, and charges, 1604. 

1. Posts of Honour, Dignity, and P. ADDISON, 
b. Oth. III. iii, 379. 5. Nobody would be an inn- 
keeper if it were not for the p. 1845. His profits 
diminished at the rate of 60 per cent 1893. 

Phrase. P. and „ an inclusive expression for 
the gain and loss made in a series of transactions, 
and the gain or loss made in one transaction; esp. 
in p. and loss account, an account in book-keeping 
to which all gains are credited and all losses 
debited, so as to ascertain the net gain or loss at 
any time. In Arith., a rule by which the gains or 
losses on commercial transactions are calculated. 

Comb.: p.-rent, a rent of which the amount is 
due to a tenant’s improvements; -sharing, the 
sharing of profits, spec. between employer, and 
employed, or between capital and labour; so 
profit-sharer ; -taking (Stock-exchange), the act of 
realizing the profit obtainable by the sale of 
stock, ete., in which a rise in price has taken 
place. Hence Pro-fitless a. void of p.; un- 
profitable, useless. 

Profit (pro-fit), v. ME. [~ (O)Fr. prófiter, f. 
profit; see prec.] tI. intr. To make progress; 
to advance; to improve (in some respect) 
1612. 

My husband sales my sonne profits nothing in 
the world at his Booke SHAKS. 

II. 1. trans. Of a thing: To be of advantage, 
use, or good to; to benefit, further, promote. 
(Orig. intr., with indirect (dative) obj.) ME. 
b. intr. To be of advantage, use, or benefit; 
avail. Const. to, ME. 2. intr. (for refl.) To 
be benefited. late ME. b. esp. with preps. 
twilh, by, of, from: To derive benefit from; 
S avail oneself of; to take advantage of. late 

E. 

1. Whatt shall hit proffet a man, yf he shulde 
wyn all the whoole worlde: so he loose hys owne 
soule? TINDALE Matt. 16:26. 2. b. Mrs. Burke.. 
has not profited of the bathing BURKE. All of 
these. . profited by the opportunity to effect their 
escape 1797. 

Profitable (pre-fititb’l), a. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
profitable; see PROFIT v., -ABLE.] 1. Yielding 
profit or advantage; beneficial, useful, 
valuable. (Rarely of persons.) Formerly, 
also, useful as a remedy. 2. Yielding 
Pecuniary profit; lucrative, remunerative 
1758. 

1. Silence or flight were much profitabler for you 

27. 2. The p. employment of millions upon 
millions of capital 1825. A p. voyage 1845. 
Hence Profltability, Pro-fitableness, the 
quality of being p. Pro-fitably adv. in a p. 
manner, 

Profiteer (profits), sb. 1797. [f. PROFIT 
sb. + -EER.] One who profits; spec. one who 
makes or attempts to make excessive profit. 
on the sale of necessaries during a period of 
scarcity, e.g. in war-time. Hence Profitee-r 
v. intr. to make excessive profits; to act like 
ap. 

Profligacy (pro-fligisi). 1738. [f. next; see 
Aer 3.] The quality or condition of being 
profligate. 

Profligate (prọ'fligët), a. and sb. 1535. [- 
L, profligatus ruined, dissolute, pa. pple. of 
Drofligare cast down, ruin, f. pro PRO-' + 
base flig- beat (cf. afflict, conflict, inflict); see 
-ATE*.] t1. (Const. as pa. pple.) Overthrown, 
overwhelmed, routed —1663. 2. Abandoned 
to vice or vicious indulgence; recklessly 
licentious or debauched; dissolute; shame- 
lessly vicious 1647. b. Recklessly prodigal, 
extravagant, or profuse 1779. B. sb. A 
Profligate or dissipated person 1709. 

2. P. in their lives, and licentious in their compo- 
sitions JOHNSON. Hence Pro-fligate-ly adv., 
“ness (now rare). 

+Profligate (pro-flige't), v. 1542. [- pro- 
Higat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. profligare; see prec., 
CATE*.| trans. "To overcome in battle or 
conflict, to rout; to put to flight; disperse 
(lit. and fig.) 1845. 

Profluence (prd"fluéns). Now rare. 1508. 
I- L. profluentia, f. profluent-; see next, 
CENCE.] +A flowing forth or onward; current, 
Stream —1693. b. fig. The onward flow (of 
events, ete.). rare. 1639. 

Profluent (pró»fluént), a. late ME. [= L. 


= 
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profluens, -ent-, pr. pple. of proftuere, f. pro 
PRO- + fluere flow; see -ENT.] Flowing 
forth or onward; flowing in a full stream. 
Also fig. 

Profluvium (profla-vim). Pl. -ia. 1603. 
L. f. profluere; see prec.] A flowing forth; 
a copious flow or discharge. (Chiefly Path.) 

Profound (prdfau-nd), d. (b.) ME. [- 
AFr., OFr. profund, (also mod.) profond :— 
L, profundus, f. pro PRO-! + fundus bottom.] 
1. Deep (as a physical or material quality). 
a. Having great or considerable downward 
(or inward) measurement, late ME. b. Deep- 
seated, deep-reaching. late ME. c. Originat- 
ing in, or coming from, a depth; carried far 
down (as an inclination of the body) 1550. 2. 
a. Of a person: Characterized by intellectual 
depth; that has penetrated deeply into a 
subject of knowledge; very learned ME. b. 
Of personal attributes, actions, or works: 
Showing depth of insight or knowledge; 
marked by great learning. late ME. 3. Of 
non-material things figured as having depth. 
a. Of a subject of thought: Deep in meaning; 
abstruse, recondite; occas., Difficult to 
understand; having a meaning that does not 
lie on the surface. late ME. b. Of a con- 
dition, state, or quality: Having depth or in- 
tensity; in which one may be intensely 
immersed or engaged; unbroken or un- 
disturbed (as p. silence, sleep, peace); 
deep-seated; deeply-buried, hence, concealed 
(as a p. secret) 1599, c. Said of reverence, 
respect, submission, or the like; often with 
some ref. to the notion of bowing low 1526. 

1. Profoundest Hell Mit. c. A sigh, so pittio 
and p. SHAKS. The three ambassadors. .made a p. 
reverence 1732. 2. a. Their Abbot. .was pious, 
painfull, and a p. Schollar FULLER. b. Their 
profoundest Speculations 1664. 3. a. A higher 
and profounder doctrine 1583. b. Profoundest 
ignorance 1853. c. They treat themselves with 
most p. respect POPE. 

B. sb. That which is profound; à vast depth; 
an abyss (chiefly poet.) 1640. b. spec. The 
depth of the sea or other deep water; ‘the 
deep’ (poet.) 1621. 

b. Expert to try The want p and bid the vessel 
fly FOE. Hence Profou-n -iy adv., ness. 

Profulgent (profpldsént), a. rare. 1500. 
[f. Pro- + L. fulgens, en. FULGENT.] 
Shining forth, effulgent, radiant. 

Profundity (prófn-nditi). late ME. E- OFr. 
profundité (mod. -fond-) or late L. pro- 
funditas, f. L. profundus; see PROFOUND, 
-ITY.] 1. Depth, in a physical sense. fa. 
gen. = DEPTH 1. 1090. b. The quality of 
being (very) deep; deepness; extreme low- 
ness (of a bow) 1604. cC. concr. or quasi- 
concr. A very deep place; the deepest part 
of something; a (vast) depth, an abyss. 
Also fig. late ME. 2. Intellectual depth; 
depth of meaning or content; abstruseness 
1450. b. pl. Depths of thought or meaning; 
‘deep things’ 1582. 3. Intensity, thorough- 
ness, extremeness of degree 1576. 

1. c. Through the vast profunditie obscure MILT. 
2. The profundity of the scripture 1079. b. The 
Spirit searcheth al things, yea the profoundities of 
God N.T. (Rhem.) 1 Cor. 2:10. 

Profuse (prófins, a. late ME. [- L. 
profusus, adj. use of pa. pple. of profundere 
pour forth, f. pro PRO-' + fundere pour.) b 
Expending, bestowing, or producing abund- 
antly; lavish; wasteful, prodigal. Const. in, 
of. 2, Of actions, conditions, or things: Very 
abundant; exuberant; copious; excessive 
1610. 

1. Justinian was so p. that he could not be 
liberal GIBBON. fig. On a green shadie Bank p. of 
Flours Mitt. 2. The kisses of an enemy are p. 
R. V. Prov. 27:6. Hence Profu-se-ly adv., -ness. 

+Profu'se, v. 1611. (- profus-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. profundere; see prec.) trans. To 
pour forth; to expend, bestow, or produce 
freely; to lavish, squander, waste 1771. 

Profusion (profid-son). 1545. [- Fr. 
profusion or L. profusio, -on-, f, as prec.; see 
-I0X.] 1. The action of pouring forth; out- 
pouring (of a liquid); spilling, shedding. Now 
rare. 1604. 2. Lavish or wasteful expenditure 
of money, ete. 1545. 3. The fact, condition, 
or quality of being profuse; lavishness, 
wastefulness 1692. 4. Abundance; lavish or 


copious supply 1705. 
2. A wanton p. of the public wealth D'ISRAELI. 
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3. The 
4. Fiel 


with which he lavished his gold 1838. 
8 „ Where summer spreads p. round 
3OLDS 


Profusive (prdfid-siv), a. 1038. [f. PRO- 
FUSION, after effusion, effusive.] Marked by 
or tending to profusion or lavishness. Hence 
Profu:sive-ly adv., -ness. 

Prog (prog), sb. 1615. [Of unkn. origin.] 
A piercing instrument or weapon; à spike; a 
skewer; a stiletto. 

Prog (prog), sb.* 1655. [perh. f. PROG v., = 
that which is got by progging.] Food, vic- 
tuals, provender; esp. collog. provisions for a. 
journey or excursion; slang. food generally. 
b. fig. Food for the mind 1770. 
oe watch, and so forth, fairly went for p. 

Prog, sb. Undergraduates’ slang. Also 
proggins. 1898. [Perversion of PROCTOR.] 
A proctor at Oxford or Cambridge. Hence 
Prog v. = PROOTORIZE v. 

Prog (prog), v. Obs. exc. dial. 1622. [Of 
unkn. origin.] 1. intr. To poke about for 
anything that may be laid hold of; to hunt 
about, esp. for food; to forage; also, to beg, 
to go about begging. 12. trans. To search or 
hunt out; to poke out —1656. 

Prog, v.“ dial. 1811. [f. PROG 8b. ] trans. 
To prick, stab, pierce; to prod. 

+Proge-nerate, v. rare. 1611. [= pro- 
generat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. progenerare 
beget, engender; see PRO-', GENERATE v.] 
trans. To beget, propagate, procreate —1824. 

To p. a, far better race LANDOR. 80 Pro- 
genera-tion, procreation, propagation, begetting. 

Progenitive (pro,dse-nitiv), a. 1838. [t. 
progenit-, pa. ppl. stem of L. progignere; see 
next, -IVE.] Having the quality of producing 
offspring; possessed of reproductive power or 
properties. 

Progenitor (prodjenitea), late ME. 
[7 OFr. progeniteur — L. progenitor ancestor, 
f. progenil-, pa. ppl. stem of progignere, f. 
pro PRO- + gignere beget. See OR 2.] 1. 
An ancestor, a forefather. b. Biol, An 
ancestor or ancestral species of animals or 
plants 1859. 2. fig. A spiritual, political, or 
intellectual ‘ancestor’ or predecessor 1577. 

1. The most renommed of alle his noble progeny- 
tours CAXTON. Hence Progenitorrial d. of or 
pertaining to progenitors; ancestral, Pro- 
pentra the position or fact of being a p. 

roge'nitress, -trix, a female p. 

Progeniture (pro,dse‘nititia, -tfox). 1801. 
[f. L. progenit-; see prec., -URE.] 1. Begetting 


of offspring; generation. 2, Offspring, 
progeny 1893. 
Progeny (pre-d3ini). ME. [- OFr. pro- 


genie — L. progenies descent, family, f. pro 
Pro- + "gen-, after progignere beget; see 
PnoGENITOR.] 1. The offspring (of a father 
or mother, or of both); issue, children 
collectively; descendants. b. Of lower 
animals, and plants 1697. c. fig. Spiritual or 
intellectual descendants, followers, disciples 
1451. 2. fig. That which originates from 
something; issue, product, outcome, result. 
late ME. 13. A race, stock, or line descended 
from à common ancestor —1697. 14. Lineage; 
descent —1775. 

1. From this union sprang a vigorous p. HAW- 
THORNE. c. The Lutherans, and all their p. 1616. 

Prognathic (progne-pik), a. 1850. [f. as 
PROGNATHOUS + -10.] = PROGNATHOUS a. 

Prognathism (pro:gnüpiz'm). 1864. [f. as 
next + su.] The condition of being progna- 
thous. So Pro-gnathy. 

Prognathous (pro-gnipos), a. 1836. |f. 
Pro-* + Gr. yrdbos jaw + -0U8.] Having pro- 
jecting jaws; having a low facial angle; also, 
of the jaws: prominent, protruding, Opp. to 
opisthognathous and orthognathous. 

Progne (pregni). late ME. IL. Progne, 
var. of Procne, Gr. Hadan, name of Philo. 
mela’s sister, transformed into a swallow.) 
1. A poetic name for the swallow. 2. Ornith. 
An Amer. genus of Hirundinide or Swallows, 
including the common Purple Martin of the 
United States (P. purpurea or subis). 

Prognosis  (prognó"sis. Pl. »oses 
(-6"-siz), 1055. [Late L. — Gr. mpdyrwas, f. 
apo know beforehand; see PRO-*, 
Gxosis.] 1. Med. A forecast of the probable 
course of a case of disease; also, the action 
or art of making such a forecast. 2, gen. 
Prognostication, anticipation 1700. 


PROGNOSTIC 


Prognostic (prognostik) sb. [XV-XVI 
pron- — OFr. pronostique (mod. -ic) — L. 
prognosticum, -con — Gr. spoyvwerwóv, Subst. 
use of n. of adj. f. zpoyryróexew; See prec., 
-10.] 1. That from which the future may be 
foreknown; a pre-indication, token, omen. 
2. A prediction of the future drawn from 
such an indication; a forecast, prophecy 
1034. 3. Med. A symptom or indication on 
which prognosis is based 1621. 

l. A..comet appeared about the time of her 
death, and the vulgar esteemed it the p. of that 
event 1761. 

Prognostic (prognostik) a. 1603. [- 
med. L. prognosticus — Gr. mpoyvwcrixós; See 
prec.] Characterized by prognosticating; 
foreshowing, predictive. b. Med. Of or per- 
taining to prognosis 1648. So Progno:stic- 
ally adv. 

Prognosticate (prognostike't), v. 1529. 
= prognosticat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. 
prognosticare, f. L.  prognosticum; see 
PROGNOSTIO sb., - ATE. ] trans. To know or tell 
of (an event, etc.) beforehand; to predict, 
prophesy, forecast. b. things: To 
betoken; to indicate beforehand 1533. 

Prudent men prognisticated evil 1842. b. Every- 
thing seems to p. a hard winter COBBETT. So 
Progno'sticative a. characterized by progno- 
sticating; tending to p. Progno'sticator, one 
who or that which prognosticates; ta maker or 
publisher of almanacs containing forecasts for the 
ensuing year; also, such an almanac. Progno-- 
sticatory a. of the nature of a prognostication; 
serving to p. 

Prognostication (prognestiké'fon). late 
ME. I- OFr. prognosticacion, -tion ^ med. L. 
prognosticatio, -on-, f. as prec.; see -10! 
1. The action or fact of prognosticating; 
prediction, prophecy 1490. b. with a and pl. 
A forecast, prediction, prophecy 1440. c. A 
presentiment, foreboding 1700. 12. An 
astrological or astrometeorological forecast 
for the year, published in (or as) an almanac; 
hence, an almanac containing this —1643. 3. 
An indication of something about to happen; 
a sign, token, portent, prognostic. Now rare. 
late ME. 

3. Ant. & Ol. I. ii. 54. 

Program, programme (pró"grom). 1633. 
lorig., in spelling program, — Gr.-L. pro- 
gramma (see next); subseq. reintroduced 
from Fr. programme, and now more usu. 80 
spelt.) 11. A public notice. Sc. —1824. 2. A 
descriptive notice, issued beforehand, of any 
formal series of proceedings, as a festive 
celebration, a course of study, etc.; a 
prospectus, syllabus; now esp. a list of the 
items or *numbers' of a concert, etc., in the 
order of performance; hence transf. the items 
themselves collectively, the performance as 
a whole 1805. b. gen. and fig. A definite 
plan of any intended proceedings 1837. 3. = 
PROGRAMMA 2. 1831. 

Comb, p.-music, music intended to convey the 
impression of a definite series of objects, scenes, 
or events; descriptive music. 

Programma (progre-mà). Pl. -gra‘m- 
mata. 1661. [Late L. — Gr. mpdypayya, f. 
npoypáģew write publicly, f. zpé PRO- + 
ypddew write.] 1. A public notice. (In Gr. and 
Rom. Antiq., and formerly in universities.) 
—1820. Hence b. = PROGRAM 2. —1820. 2. A 
written preface or introduction; in pL, = 
prolegomena 1711. 

Progress (pró"-grés, pro:grés), sb. late ME. 
L. progressus, f. pa. ppl. stem of progredi 
go forward, f. pro PRO-! + gradi step, walk, 
go, f. gradus step.] 1. The action of stepping 
or moving forward or onward; travel; a 
journey, an expedition. Now rare. 1475. 2. 
spec. A state journey made by a royal or 
noble personage, or by a church dignitary ; 
also, an official tour; a circuit. Now some- 
what arch. 1461. 3. a. Onward movement in 
space; course, way 1595. b. fig. Going on; 
course or process (of action, events, narra- 
tive, time, etc.) late ME. 4. a. Forward 
movement in space; advance 1500. b. fig. 
Advance, advancement; growth, develop- 
ment; usu. in good sense, continuous im- 
provement 1603. 

1. The ES "s P. from this world, to that which 
is to come BUNYAN (title). 2. His official tours. . 
were scarcely inferior in pomp to royal progresses 
MACAULAY. 3. a. For see the Morn. begins Her 
rosie p. smiling MILT. b. In p., proceeding, 


1682 


taking place; While these changes were in p. 
Macatray. 4. b. The p. of manufactures "eH 
outstrips the p. of agriculture 1862. 

Progress (prógres), v. 1590. f. prec.; 
earlier stress usu. progress; became obs, in 
England in xvi, but retained or formed 
afresh in America, whence it was readopted 
in England c1800.] 1. intr. To make a 
‘progress’ or journey; to travel; spec. to 
make a state journey. Now rare or Obs., or 
merged in 2. tb. trans. To travel through 
—1641, 2. intr. To go or move forward or 
onward; to make one's way, advance 1595. 
3. fig. Of action or an agent: To go on, 
proceed, advance; to be carried on as an 
action; to carry on an action 1607. 4. fig. 
To make progress; to advance, get on; to 
develop; usu., to improve continuously 1610. 
5. trans. To cause to advance; to push for- 
ward. lit. and fig. 1875. 

1. b. Progressing the datelesse and irrevoluble 
Circle of Eternity MILT. 2. This honourable dewe, 
That siluerly doth progresse on thy cheekes 
SHAKS. 3. The controversy is progressing 1900. 
4. Our country. is fast progressing in its political 
importance and social happiness WASHINGTON. 
Her convalescence had so far progressed HAW- 
THORNE. 

Progression (prógre:fon). late ME. [= Fr. 
progression or L. progressio, -on-, f. progradi ; 
see PROGRESS sb., -ION.] 1. The action of 
stepping or moving forward or onward. ta. 
= PROGRESS sb. I. 1548. b. = PROGRESS sb. 
3 a, 4 a. 1588. 2. fig. Continuous action con- 
ceived as onward movement; going on (of 
action, life, time, etc.), proceeding, process, 
Now rare or merged in 4. 1474. 3. fig. The 
action of passing successively from each item 
or term of a series to the next; succession; 
a series 1540. 4. fig. = PROGRESS sb. 4 b. 
1580. 5. Math. The succession of a series 
of quantities, between every two successive 
terms of which there is some particular 
constant relation; such a series itself. late 
ME. 6. Mus. a. The action of passing (in 
melody) from one note to another, or (in 
harmony) from one chord to another; a 
succession of notes or chords. b. Sometimes 
= SEQUENCE. 1609, 

2. There is a p.—I cannot call it a progress—in 
his work toward a more and more strictly prosaic 
level STEVENSON. 4. The p. and retrogression of 
the arts 1877. Hence — — a. of, 
pertaining to, or involving p. 

Progressionist (prógre-[onist). 1849. (t. 
prec. + r.] 1. An advocate of progression 
or progress; a progressive. 2. One who 
holds that life on the earth has been marked 
by gradual progression from lower to higher 
forms 1859. 3. attrib. or as adj. 1871. So 
Progre:ssionism, the theory or principles 
ofa p. 

Progressist (pró"grésist, pro-g-). 1848. 
[= Fr. progressiste; see PROGRESS sb., -IST.] 
One who advocates progress, esp. in political 
or social matters; a reformer, a progressive. 
b. attrib. or as adj. 1889. So Pro-gressism, 
the principles of a p. 

Progressive (prógresiv), a. (ob.) 1607. 
[= (Obr. progressif, ire or med. L. pro- 
gressivus, f. progress-; see PROGRESS sb., 
Arx. ] 1. a. Characterized by moving on- 
ward, as in the locomotion of men and 
animals generally 1644. b. gen. Moving 
forward (in space); of the nature of onward 
motion 1667. 2. Proceeding step by step; 
occurring one after another, successive 1620. 
b. Applied to certain games at cards, when 
played by several sets of players simul- 
taneously at different tables, certain players 
passing after each round to the next table 
1890. 3. Characterized by progress or 
advance 1607. b. Path. Of a disease: Con- 
tinuously increasing in severity or extent 
1736. 4. Advocating progress or reform, esp. 
T ouuo; municipal, or social matters 
1. b. Thir wand: course. . P., retrograde, or 
an still Mug A people. may Dep. fora 
certain length of time, and then stop MILL. He 
had to teach that the creation was not merely 
orderly, but p. 1884. 4. P. Conservatism is to 
adopt Liberal principles, and say they were 
always your own 1897. 

B. sb. One who advocates or aims at pro- 
gress or reform 1865. Hence Progre-ssive- 
ly adv., -ness, Progre-ssivism, the 
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principles of a p.; advocacy of progress or 
reform. 

Prohibit (próhibit), v. late Mn, E 
prohibit-, pa. ppl. stem of L. prohibere hold 
back, prevent, forbid, f. pro PRO + habére 
hold.] 1. trans. To forbid (an action or thing) 
by or as by a command or statute; to 
interdict. 2. To prevent, hinder, or debar 
(an action or thing) by physical means 1548, 
3. To forbid or prevent (a person) from doing 
something; also with inf. (arch.) 1523. 

1. They altogether prohibite the use of wine in 
fevers 1669. 2. Gates of burning Adamant Barr d 
over us p. all egress Mint. 3. There is no Act.. 
prohibiting the Secretary te for Foreign 
Affairs from being in the pay of continental 

wers MACAULAY. Hence Prohi-biter, Pro- 
il'bitor, one who prohibits. 

Prohibition (pró"ibifon) late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. prohibition or L. prohibitio, -on-, f. ag 
Prec.; see -I0N.] 1. The action of forbidding 
by or as by authorit an edict, decree, or 
order that forbids; a negative command, 
2. Law. A writ issuing from a superior 
court, forbidding some court, and the parties 
engaged in it, from proceeding in a suit, on 
the ground that this is beyond the cogniz- 
ance of the court in question 1548. 3. The 
interdiction by law of the importation of 
some foreign article of commerce 1670, 4. 
spec. The forbidding by law of the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic drinks for 
common consumption 1851, 

3. Manufacturers in want of customers cried out 
for trade prohibitions 1872. 

attrib, P. party, n political party in U.8., 
formed in Sept. 1860 to nominate or support only 


persons pledged to vote for the p. of the liquor. 
traffic. Hence Prohibi-tionist, one who favours 
P., spec. of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 


drinks; also attrib. 

Prohibitive (próhibitiv) a. 1602. [In 
earliest use — Fr. prohibitif, -ive or med. L. 
prohibitivus; later f. PROHIBIT v. + -IVE.] 1. 
Having the quality of prohibiting; that 
forbids or restrains from some course of 
action. 2. Of taxes, prices, otc.: Such as 
serve to prevent the use or abuse of some 
thing 1886. 3, Gram. That expresses prohibi- 
tion 1875. 

2. The cab-rates are p. M. ARNOLD. A well-nigh 


p. price 1898. Hence Prohi-bitive-ly adv., 
ness. 

Prohibitory (prohi-biteri), a. 1591. [+ 
L. prohibitorius restraining; see PROHIBIT v., 


-ORY:.] 1. = prec. 1; esp. with ref. to the 
liquor traffic, as in p. law, party, ete. 2 = 
prec. 2. 1849. 


of proicere; see next.) tl 
Scheme, or table of someth 
statement; a design or pattern —1627. 12.4 
mental conception or idea; speculation —1727. 
3. Something projected for mera ; a plan, 
e; a proposal 1601. 
2 2 Ha TE, L . 29. 3c Projects of draining 
surrounded grounds 1623. New Projects b 
every day set on foot for Money, which serv 
only to. .incense the People CLARENDON. i 
Project (pro dae. Kt), v. 1477. U prole 
pa. ppl. stem of L. proicere throw "ed 
expel, f. pro PRo-' + jacere throw.] I. 3 
trans. To plan, contrive, or design Mes 
thing to be done, or some action to be cart i. 
out); to form a project of. Also with 2 
(now rare or Obs.). 12. To set forth, exhibit; 
to present to expectation 1697. 
LI projected AN drew up a plan for the union 
FRANKLIN. Sketches projected but abandon 
1865. 2. i cannot proiect mine owne Cause 
well To make it cleare SHAKS. To 
II. Of physical operations. n. trans. 
throw or cast away (li. and fig.) -1603. 90 
To cast, throw, hurl, shoot, impel, or e 
move forward, or onward in any [o 
Also fig. 1596. b. To throw or cast Guten 
stance) in, into, on, upon something. (C (a 
in Alchemy and Chem.) 1599. 3. To pd 
thing) so that it protrudes or juts out. pals 
rare. 1624. 4. intr. To jut out; to pro, To 
beyond the adjacent parts 1718. 5. i i 
throw or cause to fall (light or shadow) b. 
a surface or into space. Also fig. deer 
cause (a figure or image) to appear o 6. 
out” on or against a background from g 
Geom. To draw straight lines or rays 
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centre through every point of a given figure, 
so that they fall upon or intersect a surface 
and produce upon it a new figure of which 
each point corresponds to a point of the 
original. (With either the rays, the resulting 
figure, or the original figure as obj.) Hence, 
to represent or delineate (a figure) according. 
to any system of correspondence between its 
points and the points of the surface on which. 
it is delineated. 1679. b. Chartography. To 
make a geometrical or other projection or 
representation on a plane surface of (the 
earth, sky, etc.) 1855, 

2. Before his feet her selfe she did p. SPENSER. 
fig. Can we not p. ourselves..into the future? 
1878. b. When projected on red-hot nitre, it 
[plumba should detonate 1800. 4. The 
booths. . projected far into the streets MACAULAY. 
5. The Shade my Body projected, near Noon 
BoYLE. b. He. saw Huxley’s form projected 
against the sky 1860, 

Projectile (prd,d5e:ktail, -i), a. and sb. 
1665. [- mod.L. projectilis adj., -ile sb., f. as 
prec.; see -ILE.] A. adj. 1. Of motion or 
velocity: Caused by impulse or projection. 
Now rare or Obs. 1696. 2. Of force, etc.: 
Impelling forward or onward; projecting 
1715. 3. Capable of being projected by 
force, esp. of being thrown as a missile 1865. 
3. P. anchor, in life-saving apparatus, an anchor. 
adapted to be shot out of a tube towards the 
place where it is intended to grapple. 

B. sb. A projectile object; spec. a missile 
adapted to be discharged from a cannon by 
the force of some explosive 1665. 

Comb.: p. theory, (a) that branch of mechanics 
which treats of the motion of projectiles, as 
affected by gravity and the resistance of the air; 
(b) = the emission theory of light: see EMISSION 4. 

Projection (prü,dge*kfon). 1557. [= L. 
projectio, -on-, t. as prec.; see -I0N. Of. (O)Fr. 
projection.) I. 1. The action of projecting; 
the fact of being projected; throwing or 
casting forth or forward 1599. 2. The casting 
of some ingredient into a crucible; esp. in 
Alchemy, the casting of the powder of 
philosopher’s stone (powder of p.) upon a 
metal in fusion to transmute it into gold or 
silver; the transmutation of metals 1594. b. 
fig. Change from one thing to another; 
transmutation 1030. II. 1. The forming of 
mental projects; scheming, planning 1599. 
12. That which is projected; a project; a pro- 


+ posal —1804, 


II. 1. The p. of a canal 1838. 

III. The action of placing a thing or part 80 
that it sticks or stands out beyond the 
general line or surface; the fact or condition 
of being so placed as to project 1644. b. 
concr, Anything which projects; a projecting 
part 1756, 

b. The projections at the corners..are called 
buttresses 1815. 

IV. 1. Geom. The drawing of straight lines 
or ‘rays’ through every point of a given 
figure, usu. 80 as to fall upon a surface and 
produce upon it a new figure each point of 
which corresponds to a point of the original 
figure. Hence, each of such rays, or of such 
points of the resulting figure, is said to be 
the p. of a. point of the original one; or the 
Whole resulting figure is said to be a p. of the 
original. 1731. 2. The drawing according to 
Seale, and on mathematical principles, of a 
plan, chart, or map of a surface, or a diagram 
on the flat of a machine or the like; spec. the 
representation of any spherical surface on 
the flat, e.g. of the whole or any part of the 
earth, more fully called map-p. 1557. b. 
Chartography, A representation on a plane 
Surface of the whole or any part of the 
Surface of the carth, or of the celestial sphere; 
any one of the modes in which this is done 
1570. c. Cryst. The projection of a point in 
each face of a crystal upon an imaginary con- 
taining sphere, called the sphere of p. 1878. 3. 
The action of projecting, or fact of being 
optically projected, as a figure or image, 
Against a background 1881. 4. A mental 
image visualized and regarded as an ob- 
jective reality 1836. 

INDRICAL, GNOMONIO, ORTHOGRAPHIC, 
a see the adjs. 4. The youth, intoxicated 
with his admiration of a hero, fails to see that it is 
only a p. of his own soul which he admires 


EMERSON. 
Projective (pró,dgedktiv), a. 1682. |f. 


ete. p. 
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PROJECT v. + E.] 1. Geom., etc. Of, 
pertaining to, or produced by the projection 
of lines or figures on a surface. 2. Jutting 
out, projecting (rare) 1703. 3. Having the 
quality of being mentally projected, or the 
power of projecting 1834. 

1. P. property, a property (of a figure) which 


remains un i P, Geometry, 
that branch which de with p. properties. 
Hence Proje'ctively adv. 


Projector (pré,dze"ktoa). 1596. [f. as prec. 
+ -OR 2.] 1. One who forms a project, who 
plans or designs some enterprise or under- 
taking. b. A schemer; one who lives by his 
wits; a promoter of bubble companies; a 
speculator, a cheat 1616. 2. One who or that 
which projects or throws something forward 
1674. 3, An apparatus for projecting rays of 
light; a parabolic reflector or a combination 
of lenses 1887. b. A camera for throwing an 
image upon a screen 1884, 

1. b. Let not the P. pretend the publike good, 
when he intends but to robbe the riche and to 
cheat the poore 1030. 

Projecture (pró,dsektiür, -tfoa). Now 
rare. 1503. [- L. projectura (Vitruvius), f. 
project-; see PROJECT v., -URK.] The fact or 
state of projecting beyond the general line; 
in Arch., a projecting architectural member 
or moulding. 

Projet (prozę). 1808. [Fr. — L. projectum 
PROJECT sb.] A proposition, proposal; the 
draft of a proposed treaty, ete. 

Prolapse (prolwe:ps), sb. 1822. [Anglicized 
f. PROLAPSUS.] Path. = PROLAPSUS. 

Prolapse (prolw-ps), v. 1730. [~ prolaps-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. prolabi slip forward or 
down; see PRO-!, LAPSE v.] Path. intr. To slip 
forward or down out of place. 

Prolapsus (prolz-psis). 1797. [mod. L., 
f. late L. prolapsus fall, f. as prec.) Path. 4 
slipping forward or down of a part or organ, 
esp. of a part of the viscera, from its normal 
position into a cavity or through an opening; 
spec. that of the uterus or of the rectum. 

Prolate (prd"le't), a. 1694. [= L. prolatus, 
used as pa. pple. of proferre bring forward, 
produce, f. pro PRO-' + ferre BRAR v.; see 
-ATE*.] I. Geom. Lengthened in the direction 
of the polar diameter: said of a spheroid 
formed by the revolution of an ellipse about 
itslongeraxis. Cf. OBLATE a. 2. Extended or 
extending in width; fig. widely spread 1840. 

Prolation (prolé^fon) late ME. I- L. 
prolatio, f. prolat-; see prec. -I0N.] 11. 
"The bringing forth of words; utterance —1734. 
2. In medieval music, A term used to 
indicate the relative duration or time-value 
of the minim to the semibreve in the rhythm 
of a piece. late ME. +3. Theol. The ‘emis- 
sion’, origination, or procession of the Logos 
1721. 

Prolative (prolé-tiv), a. 1807. [f. L. 
prolatus in the sense extended, enlarged ; see 
PROLATE d., -IVE.] Gram. Having the function 
of extending or completing the predication. 

Prolegomenon (provlége-méngn). PI. 
-mena (-a). 1652. [L. — Gr. mpoAeyóuevov, n. 
of pr. pple. pass. of zspoMyew say beforehand, 
f. mpó PRO-* + Aéyew say.) A preliminary 
discourse prefixed to a literary work; esp. a 
learned preamble; chiefly in pl. introductory 
observations on the subject of a book. Hence 
Prole&o:menal, Prole&o:menary adjs. 
introductory, preliminary. 

Prolepsis (prole-psis, -li-psis). PI. -ses 
(Sz). 1577. [Late L. — Gr. mpóAnyus, f. noh 
Advew anticipate, f. pd PRO-' + AauBávew 
take.) 1. The taking of something future as 
already done or existing; also, the assign- 
ment of an event, a name, ete, to a too early 
date; an anachronism, prochronism. 2. 
Rhet. and Gram. a, = PROCATALEPSIS 1611. 
b. The anticipatory use of an attribute 1850. 

2. b. P. or anticipation. an effect to be produced 
represented as already produced, by the insertion 
ol m epithet:..'Hang his poison in the sick air’ 
1875. 

Proleptic (prole:ptik, -li-ptik), a. 1656. [~ 
Gr. apodnmrxés, f. mpodauBdvew; See prec. and 
-10.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by 
prolepsis; anticipative. 2. Gram. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or exemplifying prolepsis; see prec. 
2, b. 1866. So Prole-ptical a. (rare) 1627, 
-ly adv. 
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Proletaire (próvlité?-1. Also as Fr. pro- 
létaire. 1820. [- Fr. prolétaire = L. prole- 
larius à Roman citizen of the lowest class 
who served the state only with his offspring; 
f. proles offspring.] = PROLETARIAN sb. 

Proletarian (prólHté"rián) a, and sb. 
1058. [f. L. proletarius PROLETAIRE + -AN.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to the lowest class of 
the people. fa. In hostile use: Vile, low, vul- 
gar —1734. b. Of or pertaining to the prole- 
tariate in the modern sense 1851. B. sb. One 
of the proletariate 1658. Hence Pro- 
leta-rianism, the condition of a p.; the 
political principles and practice of the 
proletarians, 

Proletariate, -at (pro"lité*-rit, -&t). 1853. 
Fr. prolétariat, f. L. proletarius (see PRO- 
LETAIRE) + -at -ATE'.] 1. Anc. Hist. The 
lowest class of the community in ancient 
Rome, regarded as contributing nothing to 
the state but offspring. Also with ref. to 
other ancient states. 1801. 2. In ref. to 
modern society. a. Applied to the lowest 
class of the community. (Often hostile.) 
1853. b. Pol. Econ. The class of wage-earners 
who have no reserve or capital; sometimes 
extended to include all wage-earners; 
working men 1858. 

2. b. The proletariat or hand-to-mouth wage- 
earners 1883, 

Proletary (prd“l-, prolitüri) a. and sb. 
1579. l- L. proletarius; see PROLETAIRE, 
TARY!,] = PROLETARIAN. 

Proliferate (proli-fére't), v. 1873. [Back- 
formation from next.] 1. intr, To reproduce 
itself by proliferation; to grow by multiplica- 
tion of elementary parts. b. Zool. To produce 
new individuals, esp. sexual as dist. from 
nutritive zooids 1878. 2. trans. To produce 
or form by proliferation 1885. So Proli-fer- 
ative a. characterized by or tending to 
proliferation. (Chiefly Path.) 

Proliferation (proliféré'-fon), 1858. I- Fr. 
prolifération, f. prolifére; sec next, -ATION.] 
1. Path., etc. The formation or development 
of cells by budding or division 1867. b. Zool. 
The production of (sexual) zooids, by some 
hydrozoans 1894, 2, Bot. The condition or 
fact of being PROLIFEROUS (3 a) 1858. 

Proliferous (proliféros), a. 1654, (f. L. 
proles offspring + -FEROUS.] 1. Producing 
offspring; prolific -1692. 2, Producing many 
flowers; prolific (rare) 1682. 3. Of, pertaining 
to, or characterized by proliferation. a. Bot. 
Producing leaf- or flower-buds from a leaf 
or flower, or other part which is normally 
terminal; also, Producing new individuals 
from buds 1702. b. Zool, Reproducing itself 
by budding; spec. producing sexual or 
generative (as opp. to nutritive) zooids 1856. 
€. Path, Spreading by proliferation 1874. 
Hence Proli-ferously adv. 

Prolific (prdli-fik), a. 1650. [- med.L. 
prolificus, f. L. proles offspring; see -F10, Cf. 
Fr. prolifique.| 1. Generating or producing 
offspring; fertile, not barren. b. Bof. Pro- 
ducing fertile seed 1828. 2. a. Producing 
much offspring or fruit; abundantly pro- 
ductive 1653. b. Abundantly productive of; 
abounding in 1093. 3. Causing abundant 
production; fertilizing 1669. b. Charaeterized 
by abundant production 1695. 

2. a. fig. The public lands—that p. source of cor- 
ruption in the hands of the profligate 1850. b. 
This age being not very prolifique of customers 
for such a commodity PEPYS. 3. By Nile's p. 
torrents delug'd o'er 1738. b. A p. year for apples. 
1908. So Proli-ficacy, p. quality or state. 
fProlifical a. = PROLIFIC d. 1, 2. 1608, Pro- 
li-fically adv. Proli-fic-ly adv., -ness. 

Prolificate (proli-fike't), v. rare. 1058. [- 
prolifical-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. pro- 
lificare, f. prolificus; see prec,, ATE“. I trans. 
To render prolific or fruitful; to fertilize, 

Prolification (prolifike-fon). late ME. 
[7 med. L. prolificatio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
1. The generation or production of offspring ; 
also, reproductive power; fecundity, fertility. 
2. a. Bol. = PROLIFERATION 2. 1760. b. Zool. 

= PROLIFERATION 1 b. 1865. 

Prolificity (próslifi-siti). 1725. [f. PROLIFIO 

+ -ITY.] The quality of being prolific. 

Proligerous (proli-d3éres), a. 1830. [. L. 
proles offspring + -GEROUS.] 1. Bearing off- 
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spring; generative; germinative. 2. Hol. = 
PROLIFEROUS a. 3 a. 1890. 

Prolix (pró*liks, proliks) a. late ME. 
[~ (O)Fr. prolize or L. prolicus spi 
abroad, extended, lit. ‘poured forth’, f. pro 
PRO- + pa. ppl. formation on base of 
liquére be LiquID.] 1. Of long duration, 
lengthy; of a speech or writing, wordy, 
tedious. 2. Of a person: Given to lengthy 
tediousness in speech or writing; long- 
winded 1527. 3. Long in measurement or 
extent. Now rare. 1650. 

1. Prolixe prayers, hindering the preaching of 
the Word 1651. 2. Conscious dulness has little 


right to be p. JOHNSON. 3. With wig p., down 
flowing to waist COWPER. Hence Prolix-ly 
adv., -ness. 


fProli-xious, a. 1527. [irreg. f. L. pro- 
lizus + -ovs.] 1. = PROLIX a. 1, 2. —1632. 2. 
Long in extent or duration —1604. 

2. Lay by all nicetie, and p. blushes SHAKS, 
Prolixity (proli-kstti), late ME. [= (O) Fr. 
prolivité — late L. prolizitas, f. L. prolizus; 
see PROLIX, -rrY.] 1. The quality or state of 
being prolix; length of discourse; copious- 
ness of detail; esp. tedious or tiresome 
lengthiness. 2. Material length. Now joc. 
1543, 

1. The. . verbose p. of the narrative 1864, 2. The 
monkey. .with a thick tail curling out into 
preposterous p. HAWTHORNE. 

Prolocution (prol. pró*lókiü:fon). 1507. 
{Partly — late L. prolocutio preamble, f. 
proloqui, here identified with praloqui to 
speak before; partly f. PRO-' + LOCUTION.) 
1. A preliminary speech or remark (rare), 12. 
The use of ambiguous language so as to mis- 
Ee 1716. 3. Acting as spokesman (rare) 
1820. 

Prolocutor (pró*lókiütóz, prolo'kiüto). 
1475. [- L. prolocutor pleader, advocate, 
agent-noun of prologui speak out; see PRO-!, 
Locuriox.] One who speaks for another or 
others; a spokesman. Now rare in gen. sense, 
b. The chairman of the Lower House of 
Convocation of either province of the Chureh 
of England; he is spokesman of that body 
in the Upper House 1500. c. The presiding 
officer of an assembly; a chairman, ‘speaker’ 
1591. Hence Prolocutorship, the office of p. 

Prologize (prolódsoiz, rd.), v. See also 
PROLOGUIZE. 1608. (- med. L. prologizare = 
Gr. mpodoytew speak the prologue; sce next, 
zm.) intr. To compose or speak a prologue. 
Hence Pro-logizer. 

Prologue (prólog), sb. (ME. prolog — 
(O)Fr. prologue - L. prologus — Gr. mpéroyos, 
f. nod PRO-* + Aóyos speech.] 1. The preface 
or introduction to a discourse or perform- 
ance; esp. a discourse or poem introducing a 
dramatic performance. b. transf. and fig. An 
introductory or preliminary act, proceeding, 
or event 1593. 2. One who speaks the 
prologue to a play 1579. 

1. b. 8 death. .is made the P. to their Play 
Suaks. Hence Pro- logue v. trans. to introduce or 
furnish with a p.; also fig. 

Prologuize (pró*lógoiz), v. 1701. [f. prec. 
+ -IZB.] intr. To write or deliver a prologue. 

Prolong (prlo), v. late ME. [xv prolonge 
= (O)Fr. prolonger; later — late L. prolongare, 
f. pro PRo-' + longus Lona. Cf. OFr. pro- 
longuer.] I. trans. To lengthen out in time; to 
extend in duration; to continue, carry on. 
12. To delay, postpone —1785. +b. To pro- 
rogue (parliament) 1649. +3. intr. To delay, 
put off. Also with inf. -1623. 4. trans. To 
lengthen the pronunciation of (a word or 
syllable); to draw out (a sound) 1560. 5. To 
extend in spatial length; to make longer 
1573. 

1. To sing. bd Praise, wou'd Heav'n my Breath 
p. DRYDEN. But wherto now shold I p. my 
death? SURREY. 5. Up to which the fault. had 

rolonged itself as a crevasse TYNDALL. Hence 

rolo'ngable a. Prolonger (-g-ngai). Pro- 
long ment (rare), prolongation. 

Prolongate (pró*longe't) v. rare. 1597. 
= prolongat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. pro- 
longare; see prec., -ATE*.] trans. To prolong, 
lengthen. 

Prolongation (próslongé"fon). late ME. 
- (O)Fr. prolongation or late L. prolongatio, 
f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. Lengthening or 

extension in time; extension of the duration 
of anything. 12. Delay, postponement 
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—1622. 3. The lengthening or prolonging of a 
syllable, note, etc. 1589. 4. Linear extension 
in space; with a and pl., an instance of this; 
an addition by which the length is increased 
1671. 

Prolonge (prolóns). 1858. [Fr., f. pro- 
longer PROLONG.] Mil. A rope composed of 
three pieces joined by two open rings, and 
having a hook at one end and a toggle at the 
other, used for moving a gun when un- 
limbered, and for various other purposes. 

Prolusion (prol'ū-3ən). 1601. [- L, 
prolusio, on, f. prolus-, pa. ppl. stem of 
proludere, f. pro PRO- + ludere play; see 
-ION.] 1. A display introductory to a game, 
performance, or entertainment; a prelimin- 
ary attempt. 2. A preliminary essay or 
article; a slight literary production 1027. 

2. My Treatise,.was intended but for a p. 
EVELYN. So Prolu'sory a. preliminary, intro- 
ductory. 

Prom, colloq, abbrev. of PROMENADE sb. 2, 
b. and PROMENADE concert. 

Promenade (proménà-d, on-, d), sb. 
1567. [- Fr. promenade, f. se promener walk, 
refl. of promener cause to walk; see -ADE.] 
1, A walk taken (usu. at a leisurely pace) for 
exercise or amusement, or (esp.) to and fro 
for display, or as part of a social ceremony, 
Also transf. 2. A place for promenading; 
esp. à paved publie walk for social promen- 
ades 1648. b. U.S. A ball or dance at a school 
or college 1905. 

1. To see the exhibition lit up for a p. Scorn, 

attrib.: p. deck; p. band, a band that performs at 
à p. concert; p. concert, a concert at which the 
audience walk about instead of being seated, 

Promenade (proméná:d, on-, £d), v. 1588. 
lt. prec.] 1. intr. To make a promenade; to 
walk about (or ride, ete,), esp. for amusement 
or display; to parade. 2. trans. To make a 
promenade through, to walk about (a place) 
1837. 3. (= Fr. promener): To lead (n person, 
ete.) about a place, esp. in the way of display. 
Also fig. 1850. 

1. Promenading gently on horseback CARLYLE. 
Hence Promena:der. 

Fromerops (promérops. Pl. prome- 
ropes (-me:ropiz). 1827. [mod. L. (Réaumur) 
f. Gr. nos before + neh bee-eater.] Ornith. 
A South African genus of birds, including the 
Cape Promerops, P. cafer, a small bird with a 
long curved slender bill and a very long tail, 
and the Natal species, P. gurneyi. 

Promethean (prómi-pián), a. (sb.) 1588. 
If. PROMETHEUS + Ax; see -EAN.] 1. Of, 
pertaining to, or resembling Prometheus, in 
his skill, art, or punishment. 12. Applied to 
a contrivance invented in 1828 and used 
before the introduction of phosphorus or 
lucifer matehes for obtaining a light readily 
—1889. 

1. L. L. L. tv. ili. 304. 

Prometheus (prómi-piüs) 1588. [L. Pro- 
metheus, Gr. IToounóes.] Gr. Myth. A demi- 
god (son of the Titan Iapetus) who made 
man out of clay, stole fire from Olympus, and 
taught men the use of it and various arts, 
for which he was chained by Zeus to a rock 
in the Caucasus, where his liver was preyed 


upon every day by a vulture. Hence 
allusively. 
Prominence (prominéns) 1598. [- Fr. 


Tprominence — L. prominentia jutting out; 
see next, -ENCE.] 1. The fact or condition of 
being physically prominent 1611. 2. That 
whieh is prominent; a projection, pro- 
tuberance 1598. 3. The quality or state of 
being conspicuous or plainly apparent 1828. 
4. Any conspicuous or salient point or matter 
1827. 

2. Solar p., a projecting cloud of incandescent 
hydrogen, ete., above the chromosphere of the 
sun, best seen during an eclipse. Also attrib., as 
p.-spectrum. 3. Its importance comes into 
historical p. STUBBS. So Pro-minency. 

Prominent (prominent), a. (sb.) 1545. 
[7 L. prominens, -ent-, pr. pple. of prominére 
jut out, f. pro PRO-' + base meaning jut“ 
(cf. eminent, imminent, menace); see -ENT.] 
1. Jutting or standing out; projecting, 
protuberant. 2. Conspicuous 1759. b. fig. 
Standing out so as to strike the attention; 
conspicuous; distinguished above others 
1849. 

1. An orifice with p. tumid lips 1870. 2. The most 
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p. object was a mountain on the other sid 

valley 1883. b. Attachment to France m 

Bi among the crimes imputed by the Commons to 
larendon MACAULAY. 


B. sb. Any cuspidate moth of the genus 
Notodonta 1819. Hence Pro:minent-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Promiscuity (promiskiü-ti. 1849, [ia 
next + -ITY. Of. Fr. promiscuité.] 1. The 
condition of being promiscuous; indiscrim- 
inate mixture; promiscuousness. 2. Pro. 
miscuous sexual union 1865. 

Promiscuous (prómi-skiu,os), a. 1803, It. 
L. promiscuus, f. pro PRO-! + miscére mix; 
See -VOUS.] 1. Consisting of members or ele- 
ments of different kinds massed together 
without order; of mixed and disorderly com- 
position or character; also, with pl. sb., of 
various kinds mixed together. b. Rarely of a 
single thing 1663. 2. That is without dis- 
crimination or method; confusedly mingled, 


indiscriminate 1605. b. Of an agent or 
agency: Making no distinctions; undis- 
criminating 1033. 3. Casual, carelessly 


irregular (vulgar or colloq.) 1837. 4. quasi-adv. 
Promiscuously 1071. 

1. While the p. croud stood yet aloof MILT. b. A 
wild p. sound Pork. 2. To forbid the p. Use of 
Women 1650. Hence Promi-scuous-ly adv, ina 
p. manner; -ness (rare), 

Promise (promis) sb. late ME. [- L. 
promissum, subst. use of n. pa. pple. of 
promittere send or put. forth, promise, f. pro 
Pno-! + mittere send.) I. A declaration made 
to another person with respect to the future, 
stating that one will do, or refrain from, some 
specified aet, or that one will give some 
specified thing. (Usu. in good sense.) 2. In 
religious use: A Divine assurance of future 
good or blessing; spec. that made to Abraham 
with respect to his posterity (Gen. 12:2, ete.) 
1502. 3. transf. The thing promised; con- 
textually (with claim) = the fulfilment of a 
promise 1526, 4, fig. That which affords a 
ground of expectation of something to come, 
esp. of future good; a pledge, earnest, pre- 
indication (of something) 1532. 

1. Geuyng them faire wordes, and makyng large 
promises 1548. Breach of p. = breach of a p. to 
marry; also attrib. as in breach-of-p. case, 2. Land 
of p. (tr. rh yfv ris érayyeMas, Heb. 11; 9): = PRO- 
MISED land; also fig. Bow of p., the rainbow (see 
Gen. 9:12-17). 3. He stood once more before her 
face, Claiming her p. TENNYSON, 4. Phr. To give ` 
(afford, show, etc.) p., to afford expectation of 
something, esp. good. Of great (high, etc.) p., such 
as leads one to expect future excellence; very 
promising. 

Promise (promis), v. late ME. If. prec., 
after (O)Fr. prometire or L. promittere.) 1. 
trans. To make promise of; to undertake or 
engage, by word or writing nddressed to an- 
other person, to do or refrain from (some 
Specified act), or to give (some specified 
thing): usu. to the advantage of the person 
concerned. Often with dative (with or 
without fo) of the promisee. 2. absol. or intr. 
To make a promise; to engage to do or give 
something 1447. 3. spec. trans. To engage to 
give (e.g. a daughter) in marriage to another; 
to betroth 1548. 4. T'o p. oneself (something): 
to entertain the (pleasing) expectation of 
1617. 5. colloq. With obj. cl. or parenthetically, 
and with dat. of person: To assert con- 
fidently, to declare; chiefly in phr. Z p. you = 
I assure you, I tell you plainly 1440. 6. Jig. 
To afford ground of expectation of; to lead 
one to expect (something good or bad); to 
give pre- indication of 1594. b. absol. or intr. 
To encourage expectation, to give tokens; 
usu. with adv., as fair, well 1601. P 

1. They did p. and vowe three thinges in my 
name Bk. Com. Prayer, Catechism. He promis "S 
to meete me two howres since SHAKS. 3. n 
father..will not p. her to any man, Vntill M 
elder sister first be wed SHAKS. 5. You wont ge! 


777. Magnificent 
lamb out of our fold, I p. you 1777 Tack, 


dandies, I p. you, some of us were DE 
6. He. promised to be stout when grown ul 105 
For. The weather promising fair 1687. 125 S 


Pro:missee:, the person to whom a prom 

i eee ai the person who makes & 

promise. i: it 
Promised (pro-mist), ppl. a. 1538. ^ 

prec. + -ED'.] Undertaken p be done o 
ven; of which promise is made. 

an land, the land of Canaan, as promised 1 

Abraham and his posterity (Gen. 12:7, 13:19, 
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etc); hence applied to heaven or any place of 
felicity. 

Promising (pro-misin), ppl. a. 1601. [f. as 
prec. + -ING*.] 1, lit. That makes a promise or 
promises 1720. 2. fig. Aflording expectation 
of good; showing signs of future excellence or 
success; likely to turn out well 1601. 

Promissive (promisiv) a. Now rare. 
1635. [- late L. promissivus promising, 
applied to the future tense; see PROMISE, 
-IVE.] Conveying, implying, or having the 
character of a promise; promissory. 

Promissory (premisori) a. 1649. [- 
med.L. promissorius, f. L. promissor; see 
-ory*.] Conveying, containing, or implying 
a promise; of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of a promise. Also fig. 

P. note, a signed document containing a written 
promise to pay a stated sum to a particular 
person (or to the bearer), either at a date specified, 
or on demand. Hence Pro'missorily adv, rare, 
in the way of a promise. 

Promontory  (promónteri). 1548. [- 
med.L. promontorium, alt. (after mons, mont- 
MouwT sb.) of L. promunturium, gen. con- 
sidered to be f. pro PRO-' and a deriv. of 
mons; cf. -oRY',] 1. A point of high land 
which juts out into the sea or other expanse 
of water; a headland. Also transf. and fig. 
2, Anat. Applied to certain prominences of 
the body 1831, 3, attrib. (or adj.) Resembling 
a promontory, projecting, outstanding 1579. 

1. Monaco stands on a p. of rock which falls in 
bold cliffs into the sea 1876. 2. P. of the sacrum, 
an angular prominence formed by the junction of 
the last lumbar vertebra with the sacrum. P. of 
the tympanum, a protuberance of the inner ear 
caused by the projection of the cochlea. 3. Each 
bold and PE mound CAMPBELL. Hence Pro'- 
montoried a. formed into or furnished with a p. 
or projection. 

Promote (prómó"t) v. late ME. [- 
promot-, pa. ppl. stem of L. promovére move 
forward; see PRO, MOVE v.] I. I. (rans. To 
advance (a person) fo a position of honour, 
dignity, or emolument; esp. to raise to a 
higher grade or office; to prefer. b. Chess. 
To raise (a pawn) to the rank of a piece 1803, 
2. To further the growth, development, 
progress, or establishment of (anything); to 
further, advance, encourage 1515. b. To sup- 
Port actively the passing of (a law or 
measure); now spec. to take the necessary 
steps for obtaining the passing of (a local or 
private act of parliament) 1721. 

1. Boniface..was promoted to..the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury 1874. 2. The Honele 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 1698. 

TI. +1. To put forth into notice; to publish; 
to assert, advance (a claim) —1683. 2. To 
cause to move forward in space or extent; to 
extend. Obs. exc. dial. 1052. III. fl. To in- 
form against (a person); to lay an informa- 
tion of (a delinquency, etc.); also intr, or 
absol. to act as informer 1623. 2. Eccl. Law. 
To set in motion (the officé of the ordinary 
or judge) in a criminal suit in an ecclesiastical 
court; to institute (a suit ex officio promoto) 
by permission of the ordinary 1681. Hence 
Promo-table a. that may be or is to be 
promoted. 

Promoter (prómó"tou). 1450. [AFr. and 
early mod.E. promotour = Fr. promoteur — 
med.L. promotor, agent-n. f. promovére 
PROMOTE. From Xvi usu. spelt with -er, as 
if f. PROMOTE v. + Anl.] I. 1, One who or 
that which promotes or furthers any moye- 
ment or project. b. Legisl. One who takes 
steps for, or actively supports, the passing 
of a law; now spec. of a local or private act of 
Parliament 1741. c. Finance. One who 
Promotes the formation of a joint-stock 
company ; one who is a party to the prepara- 
tion or issue of the prospectus; a company- 
Promoter. (Usu. in an opprobrious sense.) 
1876. 2, One who advances another in 
dignity or position 1425. 


1. c. A p., 
1876. P., quoad p., is not necessarily a bad man 


II. fa. One whose business was to prosecute 
or denounce offenders against the law; a pro- 
fessional accuser, an informer 1670. b. Eccl. 
Law. The prosecutor of a suit in an ecclesi- 
astical court 1754. 

Promotion (prómó"Jon) late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. promotion — L. promotio, f. promot-; 
See PROMOTE, -I0N.) 1. Advancement in 


1685 


Position; preferment. b. Chess. The elevation 
of a pawn to the rank of a higher piece 1803. 
2. The action of helping forward; the fact or 
state of being helped forward; furtherance, 
advancement 1483. b. The getting up of a 
joint-stock company 1886. 

1. Phr. On p., on the way to p., on trial; to be on. 
one's p., to conduct oneself with a view to p. (also 


collog. to marriage). 2. Institutions for the p. of 
learning 1845. Hence Promo-tional a, of or per- 
taining to 


Promotive (prómó*tiv), a. 1644. [f. 
PROMOTE + -IVE, in XVII after AL. pro- 
motivus (Xm).) Having the quality of 
promoting; tending to the promotion (of a 
thing) Hence Promo:tiveness. 

Promo ve, v. late ME. [- L. promovére 
(see PROMOTE) Cf. OFr. promovoir (mod. 
promouvoir) perh. partly the source.] 1. 
trans, = PROMOTE v. 1, 2. 11702. 2. To move 
mentally, provoke, incite —1037. 3. intr. To 
advance, make progress 1055. Hence 
Promo. ver = PROMOTER 1. 

Prompt (promet), sb. 1597. [In branch I. 
f. PROMPT v.; in II. f. PROMPT d.] I. An act 
of prompting; instigation; something said to 
incite to action, or to help the memory. b. 
Theatr. The act of the prompter 1784. 

Comb.: p.-bell, the bell used by a prompter to 
call an actor; -book, a copy of a play prepared 
for the prompter's use; -box, the prompter's box 
on a stage; -copy = prompt-book; -side, the 
side of the stage on the actors’ left (in England), 
right (in U.S.). 

I, Commerce (ellipt. for p. date, day, time). 
A limit of time given for payment of the ac- 
count for produce purchased ; the limit being 
stated on a note of reminder called a p.-note; 
hence = due-date 1755. b. ellipt. for prompt 
goods, goods sold under an agreement as to a 
p. or time-limit. 

Prompt (premrt), a. (adv. late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. prompt or L. promptus brought forth, 
manifest, ready, disposed, pa. pple. of 
promere bring forth, f. pro PRO-! + emere 
take.] 1. Ready in action; quick to act 
when occasion arises; acting with alacrity; 
ready and willing. tb. Ready in mind; in- 
clined, disposed SHAKS. 2, Of action, speech, 
etc.: Characterized by readiness or quick- 
ness; done, performed, etc. at once, at the 
moment, or on the spot 1526. 3. Commerce. 
For immediate delivery (and payment); also, 
due at once, or at the date fixed 1879. 4. as 
adv. Promptly; sharp (mod.). 

1. A man of p. wytte 1555. Tell him, I am p. To 
lay my Crowne at 's feete, and there to kneele 
SHAKS. 2. Such p. eloquence Flowed from their 
lips, in prose or numerous verse MILT. We 
deduct 10 per cent for p. cash 1877. 4. She must 


be called p. at seven o'clock 1908. Hence 
Pro-mpt-ly adv., ness. 
Prompt (promet), v. ME. [- med.L. 


*promptare, f. L. promptus PROMPT a.) 1. 
trans. To incite to action; to move (a person, 
etc.) to do or to something. 2. To assist (a 
speaker when at a loss) by suggesting some- 


Prompter (pro:m»toz). 1440. [f. prec. + 
Anl.] I. One who prompts or incites to 
action. 2. One who helps a speaker or reciter 
by prompting him when at a loss 1592. b. 
spec. Theatr. A person stationed out of sight 
of the audience, to prompt any actor at a 
loss in remembering his part 1604. 

Promptitude (prometitind). 1450. [— Fr. 
promptitude or late L. promplitudo, f. L. 
promptus; see PROMPT d., -TUDE.] Quickness 
or readiness of action; promptness. tb. 
Inclination 1712. 

Assurance of address, and p. of reply JOHNSON. 

Promptuary (prometiwüri) sb. Now 
rare. late ME. [- L. promptuarium store- 
house; see -ORY'.] fl. A place where sup- 
plies, etc. are kept in readiness for use; a 
storehouse, a repository; the source whence 
anything is derived —1774. 2. Applied to a. 
handbook or note-book containing a digest 
of information, etc. 1577. 


PRONG 


Prompture (prom»tiüa). rare. 1603. f. 
PROMPT v. + -URE.] Prompting. 

Promulgate (prom2lge!t, prod., formerly 
promo»-lge!t) v. 1530. [~ promulgat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. promulgare expose to public view, 
f. pro PRO-! + base of mulgére milk, (hence) 
cause to issue forth, bring to light; see 
-ATE?.] (rans. To make known by public 
declaration; to publish; esp. to disseminate 
(some creed or belief), or to proclaim (some 
law, decree, or tidings). 

‘The arrogant nt does not communicate, but 
pula his knowledge CHESTERF. Hence 

ro-mulgator, one who promulgates or pub- 
lishes. 

Promulgation (prom7lge!:fon, pró"-). 1604. 
= (O)Fr. promulgation or L. promulgatio, f. 
as prec.; see -ION.] The action of promulgat- 
ing or fact of being promulgated ; publication. 
b. spec. The official publication of a new law, 
ordinance, ete., putting it into effect 1618. 
1507105. p...of the celebrated Edict of Nantes 

Promulge (promv-ld3), v. arch. 1488. 
[- L. promulgare; see PROMULGATE. Cf. 
(O)Fr. promulguer.] 1. trans. To publish or 
proclaim formally (a law or decree). Now 
chiefly an official archaism. 2. To set forth, 
declare, or teach publicly (a creed, doctrine, 
opinion, etc.); to bring before the public, to 
publish (a book, ete.) 1614. Hence Pro- 
mu-lger. 

Promuscis (promp'sis) 1576. [Late L., 
altered f. L. proboscis.] t1. The proboscis or 
trunk of an elephant —1709. 2. Entom. The 
proboscis in certain orders of insects; spec. 
that of the Hymenoptera 1658. 

Pronaos (proné'-gs). 1613. [L. — Gr. 
apévaos (-ov) the hall of a temple, prop. adj.; 
see PRO-', Naos.) Gr. and Rom. Antiq. 
The space in front of the body of a temple, 
enclosed by the portico and the projecting 
side walls; the vestibule. Also, = NARTHEX. 

Pronate (pró"ne't) v. 1836. [Back- 
formation from next.] Physiol. trans. To 
render prone; to put (the hand, or the fore 
limb) into the prone position; to turn the 
palm downwards: opp. to SUPINATE. So 
Pro'nate ppl. a. bent forward and down- 
ward (rare). 

Pronation (pró"né'-fon). 1000. |f. PRONE a. 
(or L. pronus) + -ATION; of. SUPINATION.] 
Physiol. The putting of the hand or fore limb 
into the prone position, i.e. with the palmar 
surface downwards (or backwards); the 
position or condition of being pronated : opp. 
to SUPINATION. 

Pronator (pró'né*tói. 1727. [= mod.L. 
pronator (see PRONATE v.), after supinator.) 
Anat, A muscle that effects or assists in 
pronation; spec. one of two muscles of the 
fore limb, p. (radii) teres and p. (radii) 
quadratus: opp. to SUPINATOR. 

Prone (próvn), a. late ME. I- L. pronus, f. 
pro forward (PRo-'), with suffix as in in- 
fernus INFERNAL.] 1. Having the front or 
ventral part downwards; bending forward 
or downward; situated or lying face down- 
wards, or on the belly. Of the hand: with 
the palm downwards (or backwards); also, 
of the fore-arm, or the radius, in the corre- 
sponding position. 1578. 2. loosely (us if opp. 
to erect): Lying (or so as to lie) flat; in (or 
into) a horizontal posture; prostrate. Often 
predicative or quasi-advb., with lie, fall, 
ete. = flat down. 1697, 3, Having a down- 
ward aspect or direction; having a downward 
slope. Also loosely, steeply descending, 
headlong. Often predic. or quasi-advb. 1627. 
4. fig. Directed ‘downwards’, or towards 
what is base; grovelling, abject 1045. 5. 
Having a natural inclination or tendency to 
something; inclined, disposed, apt, liable. 
Const. to with sb. or inf. late ME. 6. Ready 
in mind (for some action); eager. Obs. or 
arch. 1553. 

1. A Creature who not p. And Brute as other 
Creatures, . micht erect His Stature III. 2. The 
broken column, vast and p. 1835, 3. From high 
Olympus p. her flight she bends Pork. 4. Erect in 
stature, p. in appetite! Lopxd. 5. I am not p. to 
weeping SHAKS. More p. to concord 1665. Not 
being n to inflammation ABERNETHY. 6. Cymb. 
v. iv. . Hence Pro-ne-ly adv., -ness. 


Prong (prog) sb. 1492. [In early use also 


PRONGBUCK 


prang and varying with (dial.) sprong (xv); 
the form suggests connection with MLG. 
prange pinching instrument, Du. prang 
pinching, LG., Du. prangen press.] 1. An 
instrument with two, three, or more points 
or tines; a forked instrument, a fork. b. Any 
forked object, appendage, or part 1840. 2. 
Each pointed tine or division of a fork 1097. 
b. A projecting spur of any natural object, 
as a tooth, a deer's horn, a rock, ete. 1802. 

Comb.: p.-hoe, an agricultural implement with 
two curving prongs, used like a hoe; hence -hoe, 
v. trans., to break up or dig with a prong-hoe. 
Hence Prong v. trans. to pierce with a p.; to 
turn up the soil with a p.; to fork; to furnish with 
prongs or prong-like points. 

Prongbuck (pre-nbvk). 1834. [f. PRONG 
sb. + Buck sb. ] = PRONGHORN (strictly, the 
male), 

Pronged (prend), a. 1767. [f. as prec. + 
-ED*.] Furnished with or having prongs. 

Pronghorn (prey ,hgan). Short for prong- 
horned antelope: see next. 

Prong-horned (pre-n,hdand), a. 1815. [f. 
PRONG sb. + HORNED d.] In prong-horned 
antelope: A North Amer. ruminant (Antilo- 
capra americana), resembling a deer, the male 
of which has hollow deciduous horns with a 
short ‘prong’ or snag in front, Also called 
CABRIE. 

Pronominal (próno:minàl) a. (sb.) 1080. 
= late L. pronominalis, f. L. pronomen, 
-min-; see next, -AL'.] A. adj. Of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of a pronoun. B. sb. A 
pronominal word 1871. Hence Prono:min- 
alize v. (rans. to render p. Prono:minally 
adv. 

Pronoun (pró*naun). 1530. [f. PRO-' IT. 1 
+ NOUN, after Fr. pronom and L. pronomen 
(Varro, Quintilian), tr. Gr. dvrowvuía, f. dur 
ANTI- + óvuua, óvoua name.) One of the parts 
of speech: a word used instead of a noun 
substantive, to designate an object without 
naming it, when that which is referred to is 
known from context or usage, has been 
already mentioned or indicated, or, being 
unknown, is the subject or object of inquiry. 

Pronounce (prénau-ns), v. ME. [- OFr. 
pronuncier (mod. prononcer) — L. pronuntiare 
proclaim, narrate, f. pro PRO-' + nuntiare 
ANNOUNGE.] I. 1. (rans. To utter, declare, or 
deliver (a sentence or statement) formally or 
solemnly; to proclaim authoritatively or 
officially. 2. To declare aloud, make known; 
to tell, narrate, report. Obs. or merged in 1. 
late ME. 3. To state definitely; to declare as 
one's opinion or judgement, or as a known 
fact. late ME. 4. intr. To make a statement 
or assertion, now always, an authoritative or 
definite one; to pass judgement, give one's 
opinion or decision. Now usu. const. on or 
upon; also for or against. late ME. b. refi. 
To declare oneself 1837. 

1, The absolucion to be pronounced by the 
Minister alone Bk. Com. Prayer. The pronouncing 
of Sentence of Death LOCKE. 3. Pronouncing you 
a Genteel, Fine, Beautiful Woman 1718. The 
child was pronounced out of danger 1908, 4. 
The majority. pronounced in favour of William's 
undertaking MACAULAY, 

IL. 1. trans. To utter, speak, articulate. late 
ME. b. With ref. to the mode of pronuncia- 
tion 1620. 2. To deliver, declaim, in a certain. 
manner. Obs. or passing into I. 1. 1560. (All 
ee of AD t By T f 

„Language of Man pronounce" ie 0; 
Brute Mig. b. The word is sometimes pro. 
nounc’d with a b 1686. He Pooma English 
quite different from other foreigners 1775. 2. 

Speake the Speech I pray you, as I pronounc’d it 
to you trippingly on the Tongue SHAKS. Hence 
Pronou:nceable a. that can be pronounced. 
Pronounced ppl. a. spoken, articulated; fig, 
clearly expressed, strongly marked; decided. 
Pronouncedly adv. ‘ronou-ncement, the 
action or an act of pronouncing; a formal state- 
ment; a decision or opinion given. Pronou-ncer. 

Pronou-ncing, vbl. sb. late ME. [-ING'.] 
The action of the verb PRONOUNCE. 

attrib.: p. dictionary, a dictionary in which the 
received pronunciation of the words is indicated. 

Pronto (pronto) adv. U.S. slang. 1918. 
[Sp. : L. promptus PROMPT.] Quickly. 

Pronucleus (pronii-klids). 1880. [mod. L. 
(E. van Beneden), f. Gr. 1 PRO-* + 
Nuclkus.] Biol. A primitives or prior 
nucleus; in Zool. the nucleus of a spermato- 
zoén or of an ovule, before these unite to 


1686 


form the definitive nucleus of the fertilized 
ovum; in Bot. the nucleus of a gamete, 
which, by coalescing with another of the 
opposite sex, forms the germ nucleus. 

Pronunciamento (pronpnsiáme-nto). 1843. 
Sp. pronunciamiento, f. pronunciar - L. 
pronuntiare PRONOUNCE) + -miento -MENT.] 
A proclamation, a manifesto; often applied 
to one issued by insurrectionists, esp. in 
Spanish-speaking countries. 

Pronunciation (prdnpnsi,é'-Jon). late ME. 
= (O)Fr. prononciation or L. pronuntiatio, 
-on-, f. pronunliat-, pa. ppl. stem of pro- 
nuntiare; see PRONOUNCE, -ION.] 1. The 
pronouncing of à word or words; the mode 
in whieh a word is pronounced. 12. Orator- 
ical utterance; elocution; delivery —1748. +3. 
Declaration, promulgation; a pronounce- 
ment —1674. 

l. They have utterly neglected the frenche 
mennes manner of pronounciation, and so rede 
frenche as theyr fantasy . dyde lede them PALSGR. 
2. By P., the Antients understood both Elocution 
and Action 1748. 

Pronunciator (prón»nsi,'toz —-n»nfi- 
e'taa). rare. 1846. [7 L. pronunciator reciter, 
f. as prec.; see -0R 2.] One who pronounces. 
So Pronu'nciatory a. of or pertaining to 
pronunciation; of the nature of a pronounce- 
ment 1806, 

Proœmium (proïmiðm), 1450. 
Gr. mpooiov PROEM.] = PROEM sb. 

Proof (prüf), sb. Pl. proofs. ME. [Later 
ME. próf (obl form próve) superseding 
earlier préf, préve, preove — OFr. preve, 
proeve, prueve (mod. preuve) z late L. proba, 
f. probare PROVE. Substitution of prof for 
préf was due to assim. to the verb; the 
devocalization of v to f was consequent upon 
the loss of final e (cf. belief).] I. 1. That 
which makes good or proves a statement; 
evidence sufficient (or contributing) to 
establish a fact or produce belief. b. Law. 
(gen. Evidence such as determines the 
judgement of a tribunal. Also spec. (a) A 
written document so attested as to form 
legal evidence, (b) A written statement of 
what a witness is prepared to swear to. 
(c) The evidence given in a particular case, 
and entered on the court records. 1481. 
2. The action, process, or fact of proving 
à statement; the action of evidence in con- 
vincing the mind; demonstration ME. 

1. As a p. of his esteem and confidence 1832. P. 
positive that he had thought better of his inten- 
tion 1883. b. Every creditor who has lodged a p. 
shall be entitled to see and examine the proofs of 
other creditors 1883. 2. The burthen of p. was of 
course thrown on the heresiarch KEBLE. Capable 
of experimental p. 1860. 

II. I. The action or an act of making trial ot 
anything, or the condition of being tried; 
test, experiment; examination, probatio: 
assay. late ME. b. Arith. An operation 
serving to check the correctness of a cal- 
culation, late ME. 12. The action of ex- 
periencing; also, knowledge derived from 
this; experience 1613. 13. That which any- 
thing proves to be; the issue, result, effect, 
fulfilment; esp. in phr. to come to p. —1612. 
4. esp. The fact, condition, or quality of 
turning out well or producing good results; 
thriving; good condition, good quality; good- 
ness, substance. Now only dial. 1616. 5. 
The testing of cannon or small fire-arms by 
firing a heavy charge, or by hydraulic pres- 
sure 1669. b. A place for testing fire-arms or 
explosives 1760. 6. Proved or tested power; 
orig. of armour and arms, whence transf. and 
fig.: impenetrability, invulnerability (arch.) 
1456. 7. The standard of strength of distilled 
alcoholic liquors (or of vinegar); now, the 
strength of a mixture of alcohol and water 
having a specific gravity of 0-91984, and 
containing 0-495 of its weight, or 0-5727 of its 
volume, of absolute alcohol. Also transf. 
Spirit of this strength. 1705. 

1. The P. of the Pudding is in eating it 1727. 
Phr. To bring, put, set, etc. (something) in, on, to p. 
3. The proofe is best, when Men keepe their 
authoritye towardes theire Children, but not 
theire pürse BACON. 6. Phr. Armour (etc.) of P.; 
I was cloathed with Armour of p. BUNYAN. 

III. 1. A means or instrument for testing. 
l. Typog. A trial impression taken from 
composed type 1563. 2. Engraving. Orig., An 


IL. = 
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impression taken by the engraver from an 
engraved plate, stone, or block, to examine 
its state during the progress of his work; 
now, each of an arbitrary number of careful 
impressions made from the finished plate 
before the printing of the ordinary isgue, 
and usu. before the inscription is added (p; 
before letter(s) 1797. 3. +A coin or medal 
struck as a test of the die; also, one of a 
limited number of early impressions of coins 
struck as specimens 1762. 4. An instrument 
or vessel for testing. (a) A test-tube. (b) An 
apparatus for testing the strength of gun- 
powder. 1790. 5, Bookbinding. The rough 
uncut edges of the shorter or narrower leaves 
of a book, left in trimming it to show that it 
has not been cut down 1890. 

2. Artist's or engraver's p., a p. taken for examin- 
ation or alteration by the artist or engraver; 
signed p., an early p. signed by the artist. Letter 
or lettered p., a p. with the signature of the artist 
and engraver, and the inscription, 

Comb.: p.-gallon, a gallon of proof-spirit; 
~glass, a deep cylindrical glass for holding liquids 
while under test; -mark, a mark impressed on a 
fire-arm to show that it has passed the p.; -plane, 
a small flat or disc-shaped conductor fixed on an 
insulating handle, used in measuring the electri- 
fication of any body; -press, n press used for 
taking proofs of type; -reader, one whose 
business is to read through printer's proofs and 
mark errors for correction; so -reading; -sheet, 
a sheet printed from a forme of type for the 
purpose of examination and correction; p. 
Strength = sense II. 7; p. vinegar, vinegar of 
standard strength. Hence Proo-fless a, unsup- 
ported by p. or evidenci 

Proof (priif), a. 1502. [The sb. used as 
app. by ellipsis of of.) 1. Of tried 
ength or quality ; esp. of armour: of tested 
power of resistance; hence (ransf. and fig. 
strong, impenetrable, invulnerable. Const. 
against, to. b. Often as the second element 
in compounds, as fire-p., fool-p., water-p. 
ete. 2. Of distilled alcoholic liquors: Of 
standard strength; cf, PROOF sb. II. 7. 1709. 

1. Not incorruptible of Faith, not prooff Against 
temptation MILT. 

Proof (prüf), v. 1834. [f. PROOF sb. or a.] 
1. trans. To test, prove; to take a proof im- 
pression of (an engraved plate, or the like). 
2. To render proof against or impervious to 
something; esp. to render (a fabric) im- 
pervious to water, to waterproof 1885. 

Proof-spirit. 1790. Spirit of wine, or any 
distilled alcoholic liquor, of proof strength; 
see PROOF sb. II. 7. 

Prop (prop) sb. 1440. (prob, - MDu. 
proppe vine-prop, support, corresp. in form 
to MLG. proppe plug, stopper (whence G. 
, but the diversity of sense 

A stick, rod, pole, stake, 
id support, used to sustain 
an incumbent weight; esp. when such an 
appliance is auxiliary, or does not EA 
structural part of the thing supported. n 
spec. in Coal-mining: A piece of timber 8e 
upright to support the roof or keep up the 
strata. (Also pit-p.) 1756. c. dial. or slang. 
The leg; also, the arm extended in boxing; 
hence, a straight hit (usu. in pl.) 1793. d. fig. 
Any person or thing that serves as a te 
or stay; esp. one who upholds some institu 
tion 1571. 8 

The vine must be set vp with props 1573. d. The 
boy was the verie staffe of my age, my verle P. 
SHAKS. 

Prop (prop), sb. 1850. [= MDu. prop 
Du. prop broach, skewer, etc.; ef. prec. 
Thieves’ slang. A scart-pin. 

Prop, sb. 1871. collog. or School slang. 
Short for PROPOSITION. git] 

Prop, sb.“ U.S. 1833. [Of unkn. orm: 
(Usu. in pl.) Cowrie shells, used in a gam 
bling game; hence the game itself. 1200 

Prop (prop) sb.? 1865. Theatr. slang. 
Short for PROPERTY sb. 3. (Usu. pl) . 55 

Prop (prop), v. 1492. [f. PRoP 80. erf 
(M)LG., (M)Du. proppen prop. Sta, c 
bear up’.] 1. trans. To support or koep oldi 
falling by or as by means of a prop; 95 759 
up: said both of the prop and of the P. 
who places it. Also with up. 2. f0. or 
support, sustain, esp. a failing 4% Knock 
institution 1549. 3. To hit straight; to 
down (slang) 1851. 

1. To 3 te ruins; lest the Fabrick fall DR 


DEN. 


PROPADEUTIC 


Propt on a staff, a beggar old and bare POPE. 2. 
Hen. VIII, I. i. 59. 

Propzdeutic (pró'pidiz-tik), a. and sb. 
1896. [f. PRo-* + PUEDEUTICS, after Gr. 
mpomuieóes teach beforehand.) A. adj. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of preliminary 
instruction; preliminarily educational 1849. 
B. sb. 1. A subject or study which forms an 
introduction to an art or science, or to more 
advanced study generally 1836. 2. pl. 
Propzedeutics. The body of principles or 
rules introductory to any art, science, or 
subject of special study; preliminary learn- 
ing 1842. Hence Propzedeu-tical a. = A. 

Propagable (propágáb'), a. 1051. kk. 
PROPAGATE + -ABLE.] Capable of being 
propagated. Hence Pro:pagabi'lity, Pro-- 
pagableness. 

Propagand (propige-nd), v. 1901. [Back- 
formation from next.] intr. To carry on a 
propaganda. 

Propaganda (propáge"ndá). 1718. [- It. 
propaganda, from the mod.L. title Con- 
gregatio de propaganda fide; see sense 1.] 1. 
(More fully, Congregation or College of the P.) 
A committee of Cardinals of the R.C. 
Chureh having the care and oversight of 
foreign missions, founded in 1622. 2. Any 
association, systematic scheme, or con- 
certed movement for the propagation of a 
particular doctrine or practice. Sometimes 
erroneously treated as a plural. 1842. 

Propagandism (prepige-ndiz’m). 1818. 
[f. prec. + AsM.] The practice of a propa- 
ganda; systematic work at propagating any 
opinion, creed, or practice. 

Propagandist (prepige-ndist), sb. (a.) 
1899. [f. as prec. + ST.] 1. A member or 
agent of a propaganda; one who devotes him- 
self to the propagation of some creed or 
doctrine. 2. spec. A missionary or convert of 
the R. C. Congregation of the Propaganda 
1833. B. adj. Given or inclined to propa- 
gandism 1856. 

Propagandize (propágw-ndoiz), v. 1844. 
[f. as prec. + -IzE.] trans. To disseminate 
(principles) by organized effort; to subject to 
& propaganda. Also infr. 

Propagate (propágé't) v. 1970. [= 
propagal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. propagare 
(prop.) multiply by means of layers or slips, 
rel, to propago, propages set, layer, offspring, 
1. pro PRO-! + *pag- fix; see -ATE*.] 1. (rans. 
To multiply specimens of (a plant, animal, 
disease, ete.) by any process of natural 
reproduction from the parent stock; to 
procreate, reproduce, breed; to cause to 
breed; refl. to reproduce its kind. b. absol., 
or intr. tor refl. To breed, to produce oft- 
spring; to reproduce its kind 1601. c. transf. 
(trans.) To hand down from one generation to 
another; to reproduce in the offspring 1601. 
2. a. fig. To cause to inerease or multiply 
1592. b. To extend (anything material or 
immaterial) 1647. c. intr. for refl. To increase, 
multiply itself 1670. 3, trans. To spread from 
person to person, or from place to place; to 
disseminate, diffuse (a statement, belief, 
practice, etc.) 1600. 4. To extend the action 
or operation of; to transmit, spread, convey 
(motion, light, sound, ete.) in some direction, 
or through some medium 1656. 

1. M re often content to p. a race of slaves 
All's Well Ir. i. 200. 2. a. Rom. d 

. i. 193. c. As Heresie did nd increase 
1670. 3. To p. the Gospel in foreign parts 1725. 
Men who made and propagated false rumours 
1868, 4. The manner in which the earthquake is 
propagated from place to place HERSCHEL. 
Hence Pro-pagative a. having the quality of 
Propagating; tending to propagation. Pro'- 
Pagator, one who or that which propagates. 

Propagation (propüágé^[on) 1450. [- 
(O)Fr. propagation or L. propagatio, -on-, f. 
as prec. ; see -ION.] 1. The action of propagat- 
ing; procreation, generation, reproduction. 
12. fig. Increase; enlargement; extension in 
Space or time 1741. 3. Dissemination, 
diffusion, esp. of some principle, belief, or 
Practice 1588. 4, Transmission of some action 
or form of energy, as motion, light, sound, 
eton 1656. zt 

» Of pe erth & of pe cley we haue owur propaga- 
cyon 1450. 2. ‘Mean, for M 1. ii. 154. 3. The pror 
error MILL. 4. The Nature and P. of Heat 1804. 

Propane (pró*pé'm). 1866. [f. PROP(IONIC 
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+ -ANE 2.] Chem. The paraffin or saturated 
hydrocarbon C, He, the third member of the 
Series C, Han +2; a colourless gas occurring in 
petroleum. 

Propargyl (propa-adzil). 1866. [f. PRO- 
P(ONIC + arg- (one of its proportions of 
hydrogen being characteristically replace- 
able by silver, argentum) + -YL.] Chem. A 
hydrocarbon radical, C, Hs, = CH = C. CH. 

Propel (prépe-l), v. 1658. [- L. propellere 
drive before one, f. pro PRo-* + pellere drive.] 
trans. To drive forward or onward; to 
impart an onward motion to. b. fig. To give 
a forward impulse to 1762. 

‘Treatise on propelling Vessels by Steam 1816. 

Propellent (prépe:lént), a. and sb. 1644. 
Also -ant. If. prec. + -ENT. In XVII f. L. 
propellens, -ent-.] A. adj. Propelling, driving 
forward; spec. (of an explosive) Adapted for 
propelling a bullet, etc. from a fire-arm. B. 
sb. Something that propels; fig. an incentive, 
a stimulus; spec. an explosive for use in 
fire-arms 1814. 

Propeller (própe-loi). 1780. [f. PROPEL + 
-ER*.] 1. gen. One who or that which propels. 
2. spec. An appliance or mechanism for pro- 
pelling a ship, aeroplane, or other vessel; 
most commonly a revolving shaft with 
blades, often set at an angle and twisted like 
the thread of a screw 1809. b. transf. A 
steamer with a screw propeller 1860. 

fPrope:nd, v. 1545. [- L. propendére 
hang forward or down, f. pro PRO-' + 
pendére hang.) 1. intr. To hang or lean 
forward or downward; to incline in a par- 
ticular direction; of a scale, to weigh down, 
to preponderate —1691. 2. fig. To incline, be 
disposed, tend (/o or towards something, or 
to do something) 1844. 

95 Some sports. more p. to be ill than well used 


ULLER. 

Propendent (prope-ndént), a. 1593. — 
propendent-, pr. ppl. stem of propendére; see 
prec., -ENT.) Hanging forward, outward, or 
downward. 

Propene (pró*pin). 1866. (f. as PROPANE 
+ -ENE.] Chem. The olefine C, H., more com- 
monly called PROPYLENE. 

Propense (Drope ns), a. Now rare. 1528. 
= L. propensus inclining, inclined (towards), 
pa. pple. of propendére; see PROPEND.] Hav- 
ing an inclination, bias, or propensity to 
something; disposed, prone; ready, willing. 
Const. to with sb. or inf. tb. Biased in favour 
of some person, cause, etc.; favourable, 
partial —1797. 

He appears always p. towards the side of mercy 

JOHNSON. Hence Prope'nse-ly adv., ness (now 
rare). 
Propension (prépe-nfon). Now rare. 1530. 
= L. propensio, on-, f. propens-; see prec., 
-10N.] 1. = PmorENsmY. +2. Tendency to 
move in some direction or to take some posi- 
tion; inclination, as of the scale of a balance 
1709. 

1. I feele A strong p. in my braine, to court Sleepe 
1040. 2. He defines Gravity to be a Natural p. to- 
wards the Centre of the Earth HOBBES. 

Propensity (própemsiti). 1570. (f. PRO- 
PENSE + Arr.] The quality or character of 
being *propense' or inclined to something; 
inclination, tendency, bent. Const. to, to- 
wards, (rarely for, of) with sb., or to with inf. 

‘A natural p. in us to do evil DE FOE. 

Propenyl (pró"piniD. 1866. [f. PROPENE 
+ -¥L.] Chem. The hypothetical hydrocarbon 
radical C,H,, the trivalent hydrocarbon 
radical of the propyl or trity] series. 

Proper (pre: per), a. (adv., sb.) [ME. pro- 
pre — (O)Fr. propre — L. proprius one's own, 
special, peculiar.] A. adj. I. 1. Belonging to 
oneself or itself; (one's or its) own; owned as 
property ; intrinsic, inherent. Usu. preceded 
by a possessive; sometimes also by own. 
arch. exc. in special connections. 2. Belong- 
ing or relating to the person or thing in 
question distinctively or exclusively ; special, 
particular, distinctive; peculiar, restricted; 
individual; of its own. Const. (o. ME. b. 
Gram. Applied to a name or noun (written 
with an initial capital letter) which is used to 
designate a particular individual object. 
Opp. to Common a. III. 2. ME. 3. Her. 
Represented in the natural colouring, not in 
any of the conventional tinctures 1572. 
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1. With his own propre Swerd he was slayn 1400. 
To judge. with my p. eyes 1877. Phr. P, motion 
(Astron.), that, part of the apparent motion of a. 
heavenly body (now usu. of a ‘fixed’ star) sup- 
ps to be due to its actual movement in space. 

Local Infirmities p. unto certain Regions SIR T. 
Browne. P. psalms, lessons, etc., in liturgies, 
those specially appointed for a particular day or 
season. b. P. names have strictly no meaning: 
they are mere marks for individual objects MILL. 

II. 1. Strictly belonging or applicable; ac- 
curate, exact, correct 1449. 2, To which the 
name accurately belongs; strictly so called; 
genuine, real; normal. In mod. use often fol- 
lowing its noun. late ME. b. Arith. P. frac- 
tion, a fraction whose value is less than unity, 
the numerator being less than the denomina- 
tor 1656. 3, Answering fully to the descrip- 
tion; thorough, complete, out-and-out. Now 
arch. or dial, late ME. 4. Such as a thing of 
the kind should be; excellent, admirable, of 
high quality. Now arch. or vulgar. late ME. 
b. Of good character or standing; respectable, 
worthy. Obs. or merged in III. 2 b. 1697. 5. 
Of goodly appearance or make; ‘fine’, good- 
looking, handsome. arch. and dial. late ME. 

1. As I was walking along the common—blown 
along would be the properer phrase 1828. 2. The 
earths p. do not unite with oxygen 1807. 3. Old 
Markham seems in a p. taking 1853, 4. She had a. 
p. wytte & coulde both reade and wryte 1548, b. 
A p. Gentlewoman SHAKS. 5. These Indians. 
were very p., tall and lusty men 1648. 

III. 1. Adapted to some purpose or require- 
ment; fit, apt, suitable; fitting, befitting; esp. 
appropriate to the circumstances; right ME. 
2. In conformity with the demands or usages 
of society; decent, decorous, respectable, 
correct“ 1738. b. transf. of persons. (Some- 
what colloq.) 1818. 

1. Choose not alone a p. mate, But p. time to 
marry COWPER. 2. b. You hear very p. people, . 
cry out against some of us 1880. 

B. adv. Properly. 1. Excellently; genuine- 
ly, thoroughly. Now dial., vulgar, or slang. 
1450. 12. Suitably, appropriately —1774. 

ENS Had em that time—had em p.!“ said he 

C. sb. or quasi-sb. Tl. That which is one's 
own; private possession, private property 
—1550. 2. Eccl. An office, or some part of an 
office, as a psalm, etc., appointed for a par- 
tieular occasion or season. Opp. to COMMON 
8b. 5. 1548. 

1. How moche thou mayste ate of thyn 
owyn propyr 1422, In p., in individual posses- 
sion; as one's own (opp. to in common); They haue 
their lands and gardens in p. PUROHAS. Hence 
Pro:per-ly adv., -ness (now rare). 

Properispome (properispo"m), a. and sb. 
1818. [abbrev. of properispo:menon (also 
in use) = Gr. mpomepwmópuevov, neut. pr. pple. 
pass. Of mpomepwmüv, f. nos PRO-* + mepwmüv; 
See PERISPOME.] Gr. Gram. A. adj. Having 
a circumflex accent on the penultimate syl- 
lable. B. sb. A word so accented. 

Propertied (pro-poatid), a. 1606. [f. next 

+ -ED*.] fl. Having a specified property, 
quality, nature, or disposition —1633. 2. Pos- 
sessed of, owning, or holding property 1760. 

2. The p. and satisfied classes M. ARNOLD. 

Property (proposti), sb. (ME. proprete = 
AFr. *proprete, (O)Fr. propriété — L. proprie- 
tas Propriety.) 1. The condition of being 
owned by or belonging to some person or 
persons; hence, the fact of owning a thing; 
the holding of something as one's own; the 
right (esp. the exclusive right) to the pos- 
session, use, or disposal of anything; owner- 
ship, proprietorship. 2. That which one owns; 
a possession or possessions collectively, (one's) 
wealth or goods ME, b. A piece of land 
owned; a landed estate 1719. 3. Theatr. Any 
portable article, as an article of costume or 
furniture, used in acting a play; a stage re- 
quisite. Chiefly pl. late ME. t4. fig. A mere 
means to an end; an instrument, a tool, a 
cat’s-paw —1704. 5. An attribute or quality 
belonging to a thing or person ME. b. Logic. 
Reckoned as one of the PREDICABLES 1551. 
+6. Usu. with the: The characteristic quality 
of a person or thing; character, nature —1703. 

2. They..had no p., but all was in commune 
1526. The personal p. of 24 English Bishops 1838. 
Real p. always falls i^ value in the vicinity of bar- 
racks COBDEN. b. Small properties, much divided 
1792. 3. I wil draw a bil of properties, such as our 
play wants SHAKS. 5. The philosophers had suche 

..desyre to knowe the natures & propertees of 
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thynges 1526. He hath this p. of an honest man, 
that his word is as good as His hand FULLER. b: 


perhaps be best described as any quality 
which is common to the whole of a class, but is not 
necessary to mark out that class from other classes 
SUE 6. It is the p. of error to contradict it self 


Comb.: p. qualification, a qualification for office 
(e.g. of a member of parliament), or for the exer- 
cise of a right (e.g. of voting), based on the 
session of p. to a certain amount: p. tax, a direct 
tax levied on p. b. Insense 3 (Theat 


T1. trans, To make a ‘property’ or tool of, to 
use for one's own ends —1758. 2. To make 
one's own property, to appropriate 1007. 

1. John V. ii. 79. 2. His Fortune. Subdues 
and DEUM to his loue and tendance All sorts of 
hearts SHAKS, 


Prophecy (pro-fisi). ME. I- OFr. profecie 
(mod. prophétie) — late L. prophetia — Gr. 
mpodyria, f. mwpodn;rns prophet; see ex.] 1. 
The action, function, or faculty of a prophet; 
divinely inspired utterance. 2. The spoken, 
or esp., the written utterance of a prophet, 
or of the prophets ME. 3. The foretelling of 
future events; orig. as an inspired action; 
extended to foretelling by any means; an 
instance of this ME. 4. The interpretation 
and expounding of Scripture or of divine 
mysteries; applied in the 10th and 17th 
centuries, and sometimes later to exposition 
of the Seriptures, esp. in conferences, and to 
preaching. late ME. 

1. P., or the authorized declaration of God's will 
KEBLE, 2. The 53'* Chapter of the Prophesie of 
Isaiah BURNET. 3. Until the prophesies of Merlin 
should be fulfilled 1584. Of all forms of error 
p. is the most gratuitous 1897. 

Prophesier (pro:físoijo1). 1477. [f. next + 
Anl.] One who or that which prophesies; 
esp. one who predicts or foreshows. 

Prophesy (profiíso), v. [xiv profecy, 
prophecie — OFr. prophecier, f. prophecie 
PROPHECY; the differentiation between vb. 
and sb. became established after 1700; for 
the pronunc. of final -y cf. verbs in -v, and 
multiply.) 1. intr. To speak by (or as by) 
divine inspiration, or in the name of a deity; 
to speak as a prophet. b. spec. To foretell 
future events, late ME. c. In the Apostolic 
churches, To interpret or expound the Serip- 
tures, to utter divine mysteries (as moved by 
the Holy Spirit); hence, later, to preach the 
Gospel. late ME. 2. trans. To utter by (or as 
by) divine inspiration; esp. so to announce (a 
future event); to predict, to foretell. late ME. 
tb. fig. To foreshow SHAKS. 

1. Sone of man, ge hecy thou, and sey, Thes 
ENT seith the God Wyott Ezek, 30:2. 
b. Half-extinguished words, which prophesied of 
change SHELLEY. 2. I p. you will not succeed 
better than I have 1802. b. Me thought thy very 
pie did prophesie A Royall Noblenesse Lear v. iii. 


Prophet (profét). IME. profete, -phete = 
(O)Fr. prophète — L. propheta, des — Gr. spo- 
¢ńrns interpreter, spokesman, esp. of the will 
of a deity, as in LX X and N. T., f. aps PRo-* 
+ mms Speaker, f. G-, Gral speak.) 1, One 
who speaks for God or for any deity, as 
the inspired revealer or interpreter of his 
will; loosely, one who claims to have this 
function; an inspired or quasi-inspired 
teacher. tb. As tr. L. vales or poeta, an *in- 
Spired' bard —1840. c. Sometimes applied to 
those who preach or ‘hold forth’ in a religious 
meeting 1560. d. fig. (In non-religious sense.) 
The accredited spokesman, proclaimer, or 
preacher of some principle, cause, or move- 
ment 1848. 2. spec. The P.: a. Mohammed, 
the founder of Islam 1615. b. Applied by (or 
after) the Mormons to the founder of their 
System, and his successors 1844. 3. pl. The 
prophetical writers or writings of the Old 
Testament. late ME. 4. One who foretells 
what is going to happen; a prognosticator 
ME. b. An omen, a portent 1591. c. slang. 
One who predicts the result of a race; a tip- 
ster 1884. 

1. Elisee pe profete WYCLIF. A certayne sorserer, 
a falce p. which was a iewe TINDALE Acts 13:6. 4. 
I protest, I know no more than a p. what is to 
I MEI UE 

TO: a female p.; spec. 
foretélis events. Pro-phethood. Pro-phetship. 
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Prophetic (prófe-tik), a. 1595. [- Fr. pro- 
phétique or late L. propheticus — Gr. mpo- 
dymxés; Bee PROPHET, -10.] 1. Of, pertaining 
or proper to à prophet or prophecy; having 
the character or function of a prophet 1604. 
2. Characterized by, containing, or of the 
nature of prophecy; predictive 1595. 3. 
Spoken of in prophecy; predicted 1051. 

1. Till old experience do attain To something like 
P. strain MILT. Phr. P. present, perfect, the present 
or perfect tense used to express a certain future. 2. 
Now heare me speake with a propheticke spirit 
SHAKS. So Prophe-tical a. 1456, -ly adv. 

Prophetism (pro-fétiz’m). 1701. [f. PRO- 
PHET + -ISM.] The action or practice of a 
prophet or prophets; the system or principles 
of the Hebrew prophets. 

Prophylactic (profile-ktik), a. and sb. 
1574. - Fr. prophylactique — Gr. mpodvdaxtixds, 
f. spojvAiosew keep guard before; see PRO-*, 
PuvLAOrERY.] Med. A. adj. That defends 
from or tends to prevent disease; also transf. 
preservative, precautionary. B. sb. A p. 
medicine 1642. So tProphyla'ctical a., -ly 


v. 

Prophylaxis (profile-ksis). 1842. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. mpé PRO-*  éWA«&s a guarding, 
after prec.] Med. The preventive treatment 
of disease, Also transf. So Prophylaxy (pro-- 
fileeksi). 

Propine (pró"poin), sb. 1866. f. as PRO- 
PANE + -INE* 2.] Chem. = ALLYLENE, 

Propine (propoi-n), v. Chiefly Sc. Obs. or 
arch. late ME. [- L. propinare to pledge; 
— Gr. zponivey, lit. drink before or above, 
f. nos PRO-* + n drink.) I. trans, To offer 
or give to drink; to presont with (drink). 2, 
To offer for acceptance; to present; to put 
before one, propose 1450. 3. To present (a 
person) with something 1450. 

Propinquity (propinkwiti), late ME. 
[- OFr. propinquité or L. propinquitas, t. 
propinquus neighbouring, f. prope near; see 
-ITY.] Nearness, closeness, proximity: a. in 
space: Neighbourhood 1460. b. in blood or 
relationship: Near or close kinship. late ME. 
C. in nature, belief, oto.: Similarity, affinity 
1586. d. in time: Near approach, nearness 
1646. 

Propio-, propion-. Chem. A formative 
derived from PROPIONIC, entering into the 
names of compounds related to propionic 
acid. 

Propionic (pró*pionik), a. 1851. [- Fr. 
propionique, f. Gr. spó PRO-* + míow fat, in 
ref. to its being the first in order of the fatty 
acids.) Chem. P. acid, the monatomic mono- 
basic acid of the propyl or tri-carbon series, 
the third acid of the fatty series, C,H,O,. 

Propitiable (própi-fiüb'l, a. 1557. [= L, 
propitiabilis easy to be appeased; see next, 
-ABLE. Cf. Fr. propitiable (XV).] Capable of 
being propitiated or made propitious. 

Propitiate (prdpi-fié't), v. 1645. (- pro- 
pitiat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. propitiare, f. 
propitius favourable, gracious; see -ATE?.] 
trans. To render propitious or favourably 
inclined ; to appease, conciliate (one offended). 
That they [the Gods] can be propitiated. Is not 
to be allowed or admitted for an instant JOWETT. 
So Propi-tiator, one who propitiates. 

Propitiation (própifiéfon). late ME. [- 
late (eccl.) L. propitiatio, -on-, f. as prec.; see 
oN. Cf. (O)Fr. propitiation.] The action or 
an act of propitiating; appeasement, con- 
ciliation; atonement, expiation. b. A 
propitiatory offering or sacrifice (arch.) 1552. 
b. He is the propiciation for our synnes Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Communion. 

Propitiatory (própi-fiátori), sb. and a. ME. 
[As sb. — ecel. L. propitiatorium, rendering 
Gr. Dacrípor (LXX and N. T.); subst. use of 
n. sing. of eccl. L. propitiatorius adj. (whence 
the adj. B.), f. propitiator; see PROPITIATE, 
-ORY.] A. sh. 1. The mercy-seat. b. transf. and 
fig., esp. applied to Christ 1549. 12. Theol. A 
propitiation; an offering of atonement; esp. 
said of Christ 1726. B. adj. That propitiates 
or tends to propitiate; of or pertaining to 
propitiation; appeasing, atoning, conciliat- 
ing, expiatory; ingratiating 1551. 

Looking about him with a p. smile DICKENS. 
Propitious (propi Jos), a. 1447. E OFr. 

ieus, or f. L. propitius favourable, 
gracious; see -OUS.] 1. Disposed to be 
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favourable; favourably inclined; 

b. Indicative of, or characterized 55 Ea 
of favourable import; boding well 1586, 2. 
Presenting favourable conditions; favour. 
. 1601. 

. logy considers some of the 
their Influences as p. to Mankind 1881. et 
auspices were not p. 1734. 2. The circumstances 
were p. to the designs of an usurper GIBBON, 
Hence Propi-tious-ly adv., -ness. $ 

Propolis (pro:pólis). 1601. IL. (Plin,) = 
Gr. spórous suburb, also bee-glue, f. pj 
PRO-* r adhs city.] A red, resinous, aromatic 
substance collected by bees from the viscid 
buds of trees, as the horse-chestnut; used. to 
stop up crevices, and fix the combs to the 
hives; bee-glue. 

Propone (própó"n) v. Now only Se. late 
ME. [- L. proponere put or set forth, f. 
pro PRO-' + ponere put, place.] I. trans. To 
propound as a question or matter for deci- 
sion. +2. To set before any one as an example 
or aim; to propose or offer as a reward —1053. 

Proponent (própó"nént), a. and sb. 1588. 
[= proponent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. proponere; 
see prec., -ENT.] A. adj. That brings forward 
or proposes 1687. B. sb. One who brings for- 
ward à proposition or argument; a pro- 
pounder, a proposer 1588. 

Propontis (prope-ntis). 1642. [L. — Gr. 
mpomovris, lit. ‘the fore-sea', f. zpó PRO-* + 
óvro; à sen, spec, the Euxine.) Ancient 
name of the Sea of Marmora. Hence Pro- 
po'ntic a. of or pertaining to the P.; sb. the 
Propontic Sea, Sea of Marmor: 

Proportion (própó*ufon), sb. late ME. [= 
(O)Fr. proportion or L. proportio, -on- (Cicero, 
tr. Gr. dvaAoy(a analogy), derived from phr. 
pro portione (tr. Gr. dvà Aóyor) proportionally, 
ie. pro PRO-' + abl. of portio PoRTION.]. I. 
gen. I. A portion or part in its relation to the 
whole; a comparative part, a share; occas., 
4 portion, division, part. 2. The relation 
existing between things or magnitudes as to 
size, quantity, number, ete.; comparative 
relation, ratio. Also fig. late ME. 3. transf. 
A relation, other than that of quantity, ber 
tween things; comparison; analogy 1588, 
4. (= due or proper p.) Due relation of one 
part to another; such relation of size, ete., 
between things or parts of a thing as renders 
the whole harmonious; balance, symmetry, 
agreement, harmony. late ME. 5. Size or 
extent, relatively to some standard; also fig. 
extent, degree. late ME. b. Now only in pl. 
Dimensions 1638. t6. The action of making 
proportionate; proportionate estimate, reck- 
oning, or adjustment —1605. 7. Configuration, 
form, shape; a figure or image of anything. 
Now only poet. late ME. 

1. Therefore let our proportions for these Warres 
Be soone collected SHAKS. The sea which covers 
so large a p. of the earth's surface HUXLEY. 2. The 
p. of Births to Burials BENTLEY. Phr. In p.; 1 
rooms large, but some of them not lofty in p. N 
WALPOLE. 4. Let thy recreations. .bear p. wit 
thine age FULLER. Out of p., having no due 05 
tion in size, amount, ete. (usu. implying excess) 

b. The ice-crags..seemed of gigantic propor- 
tions TYNDALL. 6. Macb. I. iv. 19. t 

II. In techn. senses. 1. Math. An equality 
of ratios, esp. of geometrical ratios; à relatio 
among quantities such that the quotient d. 
the first divided by the second is equal to Mr 
of the third divided by the fourth. late x H 
b. Arith. The rule or process by which, thre 
quantities being given, a fourth may be bl 0 
which is in the same ratio to the third as (ot 
second is to the first 1542. 2. Mus. Ratio F 
duration of notes, rates of vibration, lengths 
of strings, etc.): = sense I. 2, in specific 1 0 
plications 1609. Hence Propo:rtionless „ 
that is wanting in p.; disproportionate. e 

Proportion (própó*ufon) v. late A G 
OFr. proporcioner (mod. proportionner) — 
med. L. proportionare, f. L. proportio; p 
prec.] 1. trans. To adjust in proper propor 
tion to something else; to make propos the 
ate. Const. lo, with. 1449. 2. To adjus ei 
proportions of; to fashion, form, shape. rs 
exe. in ppl. a. late ME. f3. To be in Per 
portion to; to correspond to, to equa ts; to 
ł4. To divide into proportionate par iius 
mete out -1724. 15. To estimate the rela 

roportions of —1711. ` 
1. The punishment should be proportioned to the 
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offence MILE. 3. Hen. V, III. vi. 134. 4. Propor- 
tioning the Glory of a Battle among the whole 
Army STEELE. Hence Propo'rtioned ppl. a. ad- 
justed in due proportion, measure, or relation to 
something else; formed with ‘proportions’, com- 
posed; also in comb. as well-proportioned. Pro- 
po:rtionment, the act or fact of proportioning, 

Proportionable (prop6°-afondb’l), a. late 
ME. [- (O)Fr. proportionable or late L. 
proportionabilis (Boethius), f. proportionare ; 
see prec., -ABLE.] 1. That is in due propor- 
tion; corresponding, agreeable, commensu- 
rate, proportional. 2. Well-proportioned; 
symmetrical. Obs. or arch. 1625. 

1. For vs to leuy power P. to th’ enemy, is all im- 
possible SHAKS. 2. Nature having done her part in 
giving him p. lineaments 1625. Hence Propo:r- 
tionableness. Propo-rtionably adv. 

Proportional (própó*fonál) a. and sb. 
late ME. [- late L. proportionalis; see PRo- 
PORTION sb., -AL'.] A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining 
to proportion; relative; also, used in obtain- 
ing proportions 1501. 2. That is in proportion, 
or in due proportion; corresponding, esp. in 
degree or amount. late ME. 3. Math. That is 
in proportion (sense II. 1); having the same or 
a constant ratio 1570. 

1. P. compasses, compasses having two opposite 
pairs of legs turning on a common pivot, which is 
adjustable so as to vary the distance apart of the 
points at each end in any desired ratio. 2. P. Repre- 
sentation finds little favour with the caucuses 
1884. 3. The heat is p. to the square of the velocity 
TYNDALL. 

B. sb. 1. Math. One of the terms of a propor- 
tion 1570. 12. Chem. A combining equivalent; 
the proportional weight of an atom or mole- 
cule -1855. Hence Propo:rtionalism, Chem. 
the system, doctrine, or fact of the combina- 
tion of elements in definite proportions; the 
theory or practice of p. representation. Pro- 
portiona-lity, the quality, character, or fact 
of being p. Propo-rtionally adv. 

Proportionate (prépd*-asonét), a. late ME. 
[- late L. proportionatus, f. proportio; see 
PROPORTION sb., -ATE*.] Proportioned; that is 
in dio proportion. fb. Adequately adapted 

No more is your giuing p. to my liking 1576. 
Hence Propo'rtionate-ly adv., -ness. 

Proportionate (propé*-afone't), v. 1570. 
lt. prec. (see -ATE?), or f. med. L. proportionare 
(see PROPORTION v.).] 1. trans. = PROPORTION 
v. 1. +2, = PROPORTION v. 3. —1006. 

Proposal (própó*zàál) 1653. [f. next + 
An.] fl. The action, or an act, of putting 
before the mind ; setting forth, propounding, 
Statement —1078, 2. spec. An offer of marriage 
1749. 3. The action, or an act, of proposing 
something to be done; an offer to do some- 
thing; a scheme or plan proposed 1657. b. 
U.S. An offer or tender 1914. 

2. Dearest Mamma,—1 have had a p.! 1900. 3. 
Proposals for doing the whole work 1748. 

Propose (própó"z);v. ME. [- (O)Fr. pro- 
poser, repr. L. proponere; see PRO-!, POSE v.] 
I. trans. To put forward for consideration, 
discussion, solution, etc.; to put before the 
mind; to state, propound. late ME. tb. To 
set before one's mind as something to be ex- 
pected; to anticipate —1749. c. To put for- 
ward as something to be attained 1601. fd. 
To contemplate as a supposition SHAKS. 2. 
To put forward for acceptance 1586. b. absol. 
To make an offer of marriage (collog.) 1764. 
3. trans. spec. with an action as obj. a. To 
lay before another or others as something 
which one offers to do or wishes to be done 
1647. b. To put before one's own mind as 
something that one is going to do; to design, 
purpose, intend 1500. c. absol. To make a 
Proposal or motion; to form a design or pur- 
pose ME. 14. inr. To carry on a discussion; 
to confer, converse, discourse SHAKS. 

1. Nature herself does not give an answer to the 
riddles which she proposes 1892. b. Tr. d: Cr. 
lo 4 146. c. Ham. III. ii, 204. 2. P. the Oath my 
The SHaxs. I p. the head boy. for chief 1871. 

e second part of his duty was to p. the health 
of the honorary Fellows 1802. 3. a. The king 
Proposed the marching to London DE For. b. He 
Mu proposed to conquer Jerusalem 1853. c. Proy. 
H n proposes, God disposes. 4. Much Ado YII. i. 3. 

lence Propo-ser, one who proposes. 

Proposition (propózi-fon. ME. I- (O)Fr. 
Proposition or L. propositio, -on-, f. proposit-, 
Da. ppl. stem of proponere PROPOUND; see 
-ION.] 1. The action of setting forth or pre- 
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senting to view or perception; presentation, 
exhibition. Now rare. late ME. 12. The 
action of offering for acceptance; an offer 
—1649. 3. The action of propounding some- 
thing, or that which is propounded; some- 
thing proposed for discussion, or as a basis 
of argument; spec. an introductory part of a 
speech or literary work in which is set forth 
the subject to be treated. Now rare or Obs. 
ME. fb. A question proposed for solution; 
a problem —1600. 4. The making of a state- 
ment about something; a statement, an 
assertion. (b) in Logic, a form of words 
in which something (the PREDICATE) is 
affirmed or denied of something (the SUB- 
JEOT), the relation between them being ex- 
pressed by the CoPULA. late ME. b. spec. 
Either of the premisses of a syllogism; esp. 
the major premiss (opp. to ASSUMPTION 9). 
Now rare or Obs. 1561. 5. Math. A formal 
statement of a truth to be demonstrated 
(theorem) or of an operation to be performed 
(problem); in common use often including the 
demonstration 1570. 6. The action of pro- 
posing something to be done; something put 
forward as a scheme or plan of action; a pro- 
posal.late ME. b. A problem, task, or under- 
taking (transf. a person) to be dealt with 
(orig. U.S.) 1893. 

2. Tr. & Cr. I. iii. 3. 3. The custom of beginning 
all Poems, with a P. of the whole work COWLEY. 
b. A. F. L. UI. ii. 246. 6. When the protector had 
harde the proposicion, he loked very strangely 
therat HALL, Hence Proposi'tional a., -ly adv. 

Propound (prépau-nd), v. 1537. lalt. of 
tpropoune, for earlier PROPONE. For parasitic 
d cf. compound, expound.) 1, trans. To set 
forth, propose, or offer for consideration, dis- 
cussion, acceptance, or adoption; to put for- 
ward as a question for solution. b. Eccl. Law. 
To bring forward (an allegation, etc.) in a 
cause 1685. c. absol. or intr. To make a pro- 
posal 1570. 2. trans. To propose or nominate 
for an office or position, as a member of a 
society, etc. Now U.S. 1573. T3. To set be- 
fore one as an example, reward, aim, etc. 
—1719. +4. To propose (to do or the doing of 
something) -1709. tb. To purpose (something) 
—1092. 5. Law. To put forth or produce (a 
will, or other testamentary document) before 
the proper authority, in order to have its 
legality established 1753. 

1. They propounded Articles of peace and friend- 
ship 1634. "To answer such questions as they shall 
p. to you 1720. This theory s formally propound- 
ed 1836. 4. After dinner propounds to me my 
lending him 500 J. PEPYS. Hence Propou-nder, 
one who propounds, esp. in sense 1. 

Proprzetor (pró",pri-tQu). 1579. [- L. 
orig. pro pretore (one acting) for the prætor.] 
Rom. Antiq. A magistrate who after holding 
the office of prætor was given the administra- 
tion of a province not under military control, 
with the authority of a prætor. Also, one who 
acted in place of a pretor. Hence Pro- 
preto-rial, Proprzeto-rian, adjs. 

Proprietary (prüproiétüri sb. and a. 
1450. [- late L. proprietarius (in med.L. as 
sb., proprietor), f. proprielas PROPERTY 
-ARYA] A. sb. tl. = PROPRIETOR 2. —1790. 
2. Amer. Hist. The grantee or owner, or one 
of the grantees or owners, of any one of 
certain N. American colonies. Also Lord P. 
1637. 3. A proprietary body; proprietors 
collectively 1803. 4. Proprietorship 1624. 
15. Something held as property ; esp. à landed 
property —1846. 

3. Certain burdens..borne exclusively by the 
landed p.. of this country 1849. 4. ‘Peasant p." 
or ‘occupying ownership" 1886. 

B. adj. 1. Belonging to a proprietor or pro- 
prietors; owned or held as property; held in 
private ownership 1589. 2. Holding property; 
that is a proprietor, or consisting of pro- 
prietors 1709. 3. Amer. Hist. Pertaining or 
subject to the proprietor or owner ofany one 
of certain N. American colonies, which were 
granted by the Crown to particular persons; 
being such a proprietor; see A. 2. 1704. 4. Of 
orrelating to property or proprietorship 1832. 

1. Certain well-known p. tobacco 1900. 2. "The p. 
classes 1844. 4. The p. rights of the Crown 1855. 
Hence Propri-etarily adv. 

Proprietor (pró,proi-éto1). 1639. [f. prec. 
by substitution of suffix on 2.] 1. Amer. 
Hist. = prec. A. 2. Also Lord P. 2. One who 
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holds something as property; one who has 
the exclusive right or title to the use or dis- 
posal of a thing; an owner 1045. 

2. Peasant Pi a man of the peasant class who is 
the owner of the land he cultivates. Hence Pro- 
prieto'rial a, OE n to a p.; that is a p.; 
consisting of proprietors; -ly adv. Propri-etor- 
ship, the position or condition of CHR ownership. 
Propri-etory sb. = prec. A. 3; adj. = prec. B. 
Propri-etress, a female p. 

Propriety (pró;proréti) 1456. [- (O)Fr. 
proprieté L. proprietas, -lal- peculiarity, 
ownership; f. proprius proper. Later (XVI) 
assim. to L.; see -ITY.] fl. = PROPERTY 
sb. 1. —1827. 12. = PROPERTY sb. 2. —1711. 
b. = PROPERTY sb. 2 b. Now only Amer. 
Hist. 1661. 3. Proper or particular character; 
own nature, disposition; essence, individu- 
ality; occas., proper state or condition. 
Now rare. 1450. T4. = Property sb. 5. 
1868. 5. Fitness, suitability; conformity 
with requirement, rule, or principle; right- 
ness, correctness 1615. 6. Conformity with 
good manners or polite usage; correctness of 
behaviour or morals 1782. 

1. When men give, they transfer P. to another 
1671, 3. Silence that dreadfull Bell, it frights the 
Isle, From her p. SHAKS. This p., or characteristic 
in the individual 1876. 4. The several proprieties 
of the Magnet HOBBES. 5. They. Toon] a 
committee to consider the p., of impeaching 
Arlington MACAULAY. 6. Propriety's cold cautious 
rules Warm fervour may o'erlook BURNS. The 
proprieties, the details of conventionally correct or 
proper conduct. 

|Proprium (pró"prijm), Pl. -ia. 1551. 
[L., neut. sing. of proprius PROPER.] a. Logic. 
= Property sb. 5 b. b. A distinctive charac- 
teristic; the essential nature, selfhood 1795. 

Pro-proctor (pro“pro‘ktoa). 1050. t. 
Pnmo-' + Prooror.] orig. One who acted for 
the proctor of a university; now, an assistant 
or deputy proctor in the universities, 

Proptosis (proptó"sis). 1676. [Late L. — 
Gr. mpómroms, f. mpomisrew fall forwards.] 
Palh. Prolapse or protrusion of some bodily 
part, esp. of the eye. 

Propu · gn, v. 1555. [- L. propugnare go 
forth to fight, f. pro PRo-? + pugnare fight. ] 
trans. To contend for; to defend, vindicate 
(an opinion, doctrine, ete.) -1676. 

+Propugna:tion, 1580. [- L. propugnatio, 
-on-, f. propugnal-, pa. ppl. stem of propug- 
nare; see prec., -I0N.] Defence, protection, 
vindication —1647. 

Propugnator (pró*-pigné'to1). 1450. [7 L. 
propugnator defender, f. as prec.; see -OR 2. 
A defender, champion. 

Propulsion (própnlfon) 1611, [f. fpro- 
pulse v. (XVI-XVII) drive off, repel = D. 
propulsare, frequent. of propellere PROPEL; 
see -ION.] t1. The action of driving forth or 
away; expulsion, repulsion 1756. 2. The 
action of driving or pushing forward or on- 
ward; the condition of being impelled on- 
ward; propulsive force or effort 1799. b. fig. 
Impelling influence, impulse 1800, 

2. b. I set to, with an unconquerable p. to write, 
with a lamentable want of what to write LAMB. 

Propulsive (própn-Isiv), a. 1758. [f. as prec. 
+ -vEN Having the quality of propelling, 
or the tendency to propel; that drives for- 
ward or onward. 

"The p. movement of the foot in walking 1874. 
So Propu'lsory a. rare. 

Propyl (pro“pil). 1859. [f. PROP(IONIO 
+ -YL; so called as being the radical of pro- 
pionic acid.] Chem. The hypothetical alcohol 
radical of the tricarbon series, C,H;; also 
called (rityl. Chiefly attrib. = PROPYLIO. 

\Propyleum (propili-óm). Pl. -gea. 1700. 
[L. = Gr. spomókuov, subst. use of n. adj. 
‘before the gate’, f. zoó PRO-* + mJ» gate.) 
The entrance to a temple or other sacred en- 
closure; spec. the entrance to the Acropolis at 
Athens. Hence, A gateway, porch, or vesti- 
bule. b. fig. An introduction; pl. prolego- 
mena 1727. 

Propylene (próvpilin). 1850. t, PROPYL 
+ -ENE.] Chem. The olefine of the tricarbon 
or propyl series, C4H, a colourless gas. 

Propylic (propilik), a. 1850. [f. as prec. 
+ -10.] Chem. Of or belonging to propyl, con- 
taining propyl. 

Propylite (propiloit). 1867. [f. Gr. mpó- 
aw (See next) + -ITE' 2 b. So named as 
opening the Tertiary volcanic epoch.] A 
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volcanic rock occurring in and considered to 
be charaeteristie of various silver-mining 
regions, 

Propylon (pre-pilon). 1831. [L. — Gr. 
npénviov, f. mpd PRO-* + mw gate.) = PRO- 
PYLEUM. Also transf. 

Pro-rate (prósré-t), v. Chiefly U.S. 1864. 
[f. pro rata (PRO? 5).] trans, To divide or 
assess pro rata; to distribute proportionally. 
b. intr. To make arrangement or agreement 
on a basis of proportional distribution 1867. 

Prore (pro. Now poet. and rare. 1489. 
[= Fr. tprore or L. prora; see PROW sb.) The 
prow of a ship or boat. b. poet. A ship 1645. 

Pro-rector (prd*:,re-ktas), 1618. f. PRo-* 
+ RECTOR; also mod. L.] The deputy or sub- 
stitute of a rector in a university, college, 
ete.; a vice-rector. Now chiefly in German 
use. Hence Prore-ctorate, the office of a 
pro-reetor. 

flPro-rex. 1586. [f. L. pro PRO-' + rex 
king.] A deputy king, a viceroy 1079. 

Prorogate (próvróge't) v. Chiefly Se.: 
now only Sc. Law. late ME. - prorogat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. prorogare; see PROROGUE, 
TATE*.] fl./rans. = PROROGUE 1. -1693, 2, = 
PROROGUE 2, 3. 1569. 3. Sc. and Civil Law. To 
extend (the jurisdiction of a judge or court) 
to a cause in which it would otherwise be 
incompetent 1601. 

Prorogation (pré*rdgé'-fon, proro-). late 
ME. [- (O)Fr. prorogation or L. prorogatio, 
on-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. The action of 
lengthening in duration; extension of time; 
further continuance. Now rare or Obs. exc. 
in Se. Law, 2. The action of proroguing an 
assembly, esp. Parliament 1472. b. transf. 
The time during which Parliament stands 
prorogued 1548. 3. Sc. Law. The extension of 
the jurisdiction of a judge or court to causes 
which do not properly come within it 1838. 

Prorogue (proró"g), v. [XV proroge, later 
vogue (XVI) — (O)Fr. proroger, t-guer — L. 
prorogare, f. pro Pro- + rogare ask.) 1. 
trans. To prolong, extend (in time or dura- 
tion); to continue, protract. (Obs. exc. as a 
Latinism.) +2, To defer, postpone —1716. 
3. To discontinue the meetings of (a legis- 
lative or other assembly) for a time without 
dissolving it; to dismiss by authority until 
the next session. Orig. and chiefly in ref. to 
the British Parliament. 1455. b. intr. in pass. 
sense: To be prorogued; to discontinue meet- 
ing until the next session 1642, 

2. The Kinges journey into Scotland must be 
Proroguad untill another yeare 1632. 3. b. No 
oppor unity was afforded. ‘of discussing the ques- 

before Parliament prorogued 1896. 

Prosaic (prüzéik), a. 1656. - Fr. prosaïque 
or late L. prosaicus, f. L. prosa; see -1C.] 
1. Of, pertaining to, or written in prose; (of 
an author) writing in prose. Now rare or Obs. 
2. Having the character, style, or diction of 
prose as opp. to poetry; lacking poetic 
beauty, feeling, or imagination; plain, mat- 
ter-of-fact 1746. Hence b. transf. Unpoetic, 
unromantic; commonplace, dull, tame 1813. 

2. The verses were easy and..p. to be 
intelligible to the meanest capacity 1795. b. 
Marriage settlements are very p. things 1877, So 
Proen; cal a., -ly adv., -ness. Prosa'icism = 
next, 

Prosaism (pró*zeiz'm). 1787. [= Fr. 
prosaisme, f. L. prosa PROSE; see -ISM.] 1. 
Prosaie character or style. 2. (with pl.) A 
prosaic expression 1817. So Pro'saist, one 
who writes in prose; a prosaic person. 

Proscenium (prosi-nióm). Pl. a. 1606. 
IL. — Gr. ape, f. nos PRO-* + o = 
SCENE.] 1. a. In the ancient theatre, The 
space between the ‘scene’ or background 
and the orchestra, on which the action took 
place; the stage. b. In the modern theatre, 
The space between the curtain or drop-scene 
and the orchestra 1807. 2. transf. and fig. The 
front, the foreground 1648. 

attrib, as p. arch, box, ete. 

Proscholium, -ion (proskó*li5m, -ion). 
1076. ([mod.L. — Gr. spooxóuov ante-room 
of a school, f. zpó PRO-* + ov SCHOOL + 
dim. suffix -ov (see -IUM) Cf. late Gr. 
mposkjmov entrance of a tent, porch of a 

house.] The 'vaulted walk' fronting the 
eastern end of the Divinity School at 
Oxford. 
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Proscribe (prdskrai-b), v. 1560. [- L. 
proscribere publish in writing, f. pro PRO + 
scribere write.) 1. To write up or publish the 
name of (a person) as condemned to death 
and confiscation of property; to put out of 
the protection of the law, to outlaw; to 
banish, exile. 2. To denounce (a thing) as 
useless or dangerous; to interdict; to pro- 
claim (a district or practice) 1622. 

1. Ro. Vere, Earle of Oxford, was. . banished the 
realme and proscribed SPENSER. 2. Before their 
religion was — — — and their country confis- 
cated 1850. Hence Proscri-ber. 

Proscript, a. and sb. 1576. [- L. pro- 
scriplus, pa. pple. of proscribere; see prec.) 
fA. adj. (pro,skrippt). Proscribed —1028. 
B. sb. (pró"skript). One who is proscribed 
1576. 

Proscription (proskri-pfon). late ME. 
[7 L. proscriptio, on, f. proscript-, pa. ppl. 
stem of proscribere; sce PROSCRIBE, -ION.] 1. 
The action of proscribing; the condition or 
fact of being proscribed; decree of condem- 
nation to death or banishment; outlawry. 
2. Denunciation, interdiction, prohibition by 
authority; exclusion or rejection by public 
order 1659. 

1. This cuntry. , was very well quieted by a p. of 
the O'Connors made by the erle of Kildare 1600, 

Proscriptive (proskri-ptiv), a. 1757. (f. 
PROSORIPTION, after description/descriplive, 
ete.) Characterized by proscribing; tending 
to proscribe; of the nature or character of 
proscription. Hence Proscri:ptive-ly adv., 
ness, 

Prose (prz) sb. ME. l- (O)Fr. prose = 
L. prosa (sc. oratio, 'straightforward dis- 
course’), subst. use of fem. of prosus, for 
earlier prorsus straightforward, direct.] 1. 
The ordinary form of written or spoken lan- 
guage, without metrical structure; esp. as a 
division of literature. Opp. to poetry, verse, 
rhyme, or metre. b. with a and pl. A piece of 
prose; a prose exercise. Now only in school 
or college use, 1589. 2. Keel. A piece of 
rhythmical prose or rhymed accentual verse, 
sung or said between the epistle and gospel 
at certain masses; also called a sequence 1449. 
3. fig. Plain, simple, matter-of-fact, (and 
hence) dull or commonplace expression, 
quality, spirit, etc. 1561. 4. a, A prosy dis- 
course or piece of writing 1688. b. Old colloq. 
Familiar talk, chat; a talk 1805. 5, attrib, 
(often hyphened). a. Consisting of, composed 
or written in prose 1711. b. Composing or 
W in prose 1668, c. fig. = PROSAIC 2. 
1818. 

1. Things unattempted yet in P. or Rhime MILT. 
The definition of good p. is—proper words in their 
proper places COLERIDGE. b. When my tutor fond 
supposes I am writing Latin proses 1901. 3. A 
broad embodiment of the p. and commonplace of. 
her class 1900, 4. b. Long p. with the Duke of 
Portland till one in the morning 1807. 5. a. 
Bunyan. is the Ulysses of his own prose-epic 
1875. 8 and prose-authors in every kind 


Comb.: p.-poem, a p. work having the style or 
characiee of x poeta: 2 -poet, a e Swriter, 
an author who writes in p. 

Prose (prd"), v. late ME. If. prec.) 1. 
frans. To express in prose; to translate or 
turn into prose. b. inir. To compose or write 
Prose 1805. 2. To talk or write prosily; old 
collog. and dial. to chat, gossip 1797. 

1. Al schal passyn pat men p. or ryme CHAUCER. 
b. I've rhymed, I've prosed. Tha anit due’ every- 
thing 1834. 2. Eternally prosing about the 
weather 1879, 

Prosector (prose-ktoi). 1857. [- late L. 

or anatomist (Tertullian), perh. 
through Fr. prosecuteur; see PRO-', SECTOR.] 
One whose business is to dissect dead bodies 
in preparation for anatomical research or 
demonstration, as assistant to a lecturer on 
anatomy, or the like. 

Prosecute (prosikiut), v. late ME. [i 
brosecut-, pa. ppl. stem of L. prosequi pursue, 
accompany, f. pro PRO-! + sequi follow.] 
trans. To follow up, pursue (some action, 
undertaking, etc.) with a view to completing 
it. 2. To carry out, perform; to engage in, 
practise, exercise, follow 1576. 3. To follow 
out in detail; to go into the particulars of, 
investigate; to deal with in greater detail 
1538. f4. = Pursue -1697. 5. Law. a. To 
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institute legal proceedings against 
for some offence; to arraign before Eh 
justice for some crime or wrong. 

Wrong. Also with 
the crime or offence as obj. 1579. b. intr, or 
absol. To institute or carry on a prosecution, 
to be prosecutor 1011. 16. To follow (fig) 
with honour, regard, execration, or other feel- 
em its expression —1741. 17. To persecute 

1. Determined to p. their intended 
I do not further p, this subject 1878 ri Wee 
prosecuted them home to Warrington Town 
CROMWELL. S. a. Trespassers will be prosecuted 
1909. Phr. To p. an action, a claim, tthe law, 
Hence Pro'secutable a. that may be prosecuted, 

Prosecution (prosikiü:fon). 1507. [= OFr, 
Prosecution or late L. proseculio, -on-, f. ag 
prec.; see -ION.] The action of prosecuting. 1, 
The following up, continuing, or carrying out 
of any action, scheme, or purpose, with a 
view to its accomplishment or attainment, 
2. The carrying on, exercise, performance, or 
plying of a pursuit, o pation, ete. 1681, 
13. The action of pursuing; a literal pursuit, 
chase, or hunting —1649. 4. Law. a. A pro- 
ceeding by way either of indictment or of 
information in the criminal courts, in order 
to put an offender on his trial; the exhibition 
of a criminal charge against a person before 
a court of justice. b. gen. The institution and 
carrying on of legal proceedings against a 
person. C. Loosely: The party by whom 
criminal proceedings are instituted and car- 
ried on. Also attrib. 1031. 

1. Nothing was to be gained by the further p. of 
the war 1884. 3. fig. Ant. & Cl. Iv. xiv. 65, 4. 
Director of public prosecutions, an English law 
officer, appointed in 1879, to institute and conduct 
criminal proceedings in the public 

Prosecutor (pro:sikiutes). 1599. 
med. L. prosecutor, f. as pre 
partly f. PROSECUTE.) 1. One who follows 
up or carries out any action, project, or 
business. 2. One who institutes and carries 
on proceedings in a court of law, esp. in a 
criminal court 1070. 

2. Public p., a law officer appointed to conduct 
criminal prosecutions on behalf of the crown or 
state or in the public interest; spec. in Scotland, 
the Procurator fiscal in e: county, ete. 
Prosecu-trix, pl. -trices, a female p. 

Proseity (prosiiti), 1809. [f. L. pro se for 
oneself + -ITY, after seily, otc.) Metaph. The 
quality or condition of existing for itself, or 
of having itself for its own end. 

Proselyte (prosiloit), sb. late ME. I- late 
(Chr.) L. proselytus — Gr. pots stranger, 
sojourner (LX X), convert to Judaism (N. T.), 
f. 2nd aorist stem (g vo-) of npooépxeoðat 
come to, approach.] 1. One who has come 
over from one opinion, belief, creed, or party 
to another; a convert. 2, spec. A Gentile con- 
vert to the Jewish faith. late ME. x 

1. Wint. T. v.i. 108. 2. Jewis, and proselitis, men 
of Crete and Arabye WYCLIF Acts 2:10. Hence 
Pro'selyte v. trans, to make a p. of; to prose 
lytize. Also absol. ^ E 1660. 

Proselytism (prosiloit-, -litiz"m). T 
[In sense 1 f. prec. + ISM; in 2 f. Pao d 
mu.) 1. The fact of becoming or being » 
proselyte; the state or condition of a pe 
lyte. 2. The practice of proselytizing t oa d 

Proselytize (prosilitoiz) v. 1079. |f. FAM 
SELYTE sb. + k.] 1. intr, To make 71700 
lytes. 2. frans, To make u proselyte of 60 b. 

2. One of these whom they endeavour 0 Pr 
BURKE. Hence Pro'selytizer. 4. d 

Proseminary (prose-minari). 1774. Us 
PRO- + SEMINARY sb.] A preparatory S 
nary or school. -a 

FProsencephalon (pros,ense-fálon). Pl. 5 
1846. [mod.L. f. Gr. eher toward (used Tt 
if = ad PRO-! 2); see ENOEPHALON : of 
The anterior part of the brain, consiste g. 
the cerebral hemispheres and other aa 
tures; the fore-brain. Hence 780 
cepha · lic a. pertaining to or connec 
the p. B 

Prosenchyma (pros,e-nkima). 1832. Eu 
t. Gr. MN mating 
after PARENCHYMA.] . 3 ir 
of elongated cells closely packed with the 
ends interpenetrating, and ofte 
terminal partitions obliterated $0 05 Pros- 
ducts or vessels. Also attrib. Hon ting ot, 
enchy-matous a. belonging to, oo 
or having the nature of p. 


PROSER 


Proser (pró"zoi). 1627. [f. PROSE v. + 
-ER..] 1. A writer of prose. 2. One who 
proses; one who talks or writes in a prosy, 
dull, or tiresome way 1769, 

Prosily (pró"zili, adv. 1849. 
a. + -LY*.] In a prosy manner. 

Prosiness (pró"zinés), 1814. [f. PROSY a. 
+ -NESS.] Prosy or prosaic quality ; common- 
placeness; tediousness of writing or speech. 

Prosobranch (pre:sobrwnk), sb. (a.) 1851. 
= mod. L. Prosobranchia, n. pl., f. Gr. nod 
forwards + fpdyxa gills.] Zool. A proso- 
branchiate gastropod. B. adj. = next. 

Prosobranchiate (-bre-nkiét), a.  (sb.) 
1877. [f. mod.L. Prosobranchiata = Proso- 
branchia; see prec. and -ATE*.] Zool. Having 
the gillsin front of the heart, as some aquatic 
gastropod molluscs. B. sb. = prec. 

Prosodiacal (prosodoi-Ákà]) a. 1774. f. 
late L. prosodiacus (= Gr. mpoowbucxds) + -AL!.] 
= PnosoDIC. Hence Prosodi-acally adv. 

Prosodial (prosó"diál, a. 1775. f. L. 
prosodia PROSODY + -AL'.] = PROSODIC. 

Prosodian (prosó"-dián), sb. and a. 1623. 
lf. as prec. + AN.] A. sb. = PROSODIST. 
B. adj. = next 1817. 

Prosodic (proso:dik), a. 1774. [f. L. pro- 
sodia PROSODY + -I0.] Of, pertaining or relat- 
ing to prosody. So Proso-dical a., -ly adv. 

Prosodist (pro:sódist.). 1779. [f. as prec. 
+ -Ist.] One skilled or learned in prosody. 

Prosody (pro:sódi) 1450. [- L, prosodia 
accent of a syllable (Varro, Quintilian) — Gr. 
npoowðla song sung to music, tone of a 
syllable, mark indicating this, f. mpós to + 
don song, ODE; see -Y*.] 1. The science 
of versification; that part of the study of 
language which deals with the forms of 
metrical composition; formerly reckoned as 
& part of grammar, and including also 
phonology or phonetics, esp. in relation to 
versification. Also, a treatise on this. 2. 
Correct pronunciation of words; observance 
of the laws of prosody (rare) 1616. 

Prosopalgia (prosope-1d5'á). 1831. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. mpdownov a face (f. mpós to + dx, 
drm- eye, face) + &yos pain.] Path. Facial 
neuralgia; face-ache. 

fProso:pole:psy. 1040. [- Gr. zpoownoAnpla 
(a Hebraism of the N.T., cf. Rom. 2:11) 
acceptance of the face of a person, f. mpoowmo~ 
Mars, f. mpdownov face + AauBdvew take, 
accept.] Acceptance or ‘acception’ of the 
Person of any one (see ACCEPTION 2); respect 
of persons; partiality —1849. 

Prosopopœia (prosópópi-). 1501. [L. 
(Quintilian) — Gr. npoownomodla representation 
in human form, f. spócwmov face, person + 
moeiv make.] 1, Rhet. A figure by which an 
imaginary or absent person is represented as 
Speaking or acting; the introduction of a 
pretended speaker. 2, Rhet. = PERSONIFICA- 
TION 1. 1578. b. transf. An impersonation, 
embodiment of some quality or abstraction 
1826. Hence Prosopop«-ic, -al adjs. 

Prospect (pro:spekt), sb. late ME. I- L. 
prospectus view, f. prospicere, f. pro PRO-! + 
Specere look.) I. tl. The action or fact of 
looking forth or out; the condition of facing 
in a specified direction; outlook, aspect, 
exposure 1845. fb. A place which affords an 
open view; a look-out —1885. 2. An extensive 
Sight or view; the view of the landscape from 
any position 1538. 3. That which is seen from 
any point of view; a spectacle, a scene; the 
visible landscape 1633. +4. The appearance 
Presented by anything; aspect (rare) —1715. 
Is. 2 Picture, a sketch of a scene or the like 
1. [Armenia] hath a p. to the Caspian sea HOL- 
LAND. b. Him God beholding trom hia p. high. 
Thus. .spake MILT, 2. Phr. Zn (within) or into p., 
in or into sight or view; within view. 3. A goodly 
P.. -of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and 
Spires THOMSON. 4. Oth. III. iii. 398. 5. I went to 

itney to take prospects in crayon EVELYN. 

IL I. A mental view or survey; also, a 
description -1764. 2, A scene presented to the 
mental vision, esp. of something future 1641. 
3. A mental looking forward 1605. b. esp. 
Expectation, or reason to look for something 
to come; that which one has to look forward 
to. Often pl. 1665. c. A possible or likely 
Purchaser, subscriber, or customer 1923. 

1. The Traveller; or, a P. of Society GOLDSM. 2. 


If. Prosy 
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The surmounting of one difficulty is wont still to 
give us the p. of another 1072. 3. Macb. I. iii. 74. 
Seeing no p. of fine weather, I descended to 
Saas 1860. Phr. In p., expected, or to be expected. 
III. Mining. a. A spot giving prospects of 
the presence of a mineral deposit 1889. b. A 
sample of ore or ‘dirt’ for testing; also, the 
pouting WES of ore 1879. 

. Dem} S, a prospective glass’, telescope, 
field glass. Hence . having Sey 
or outlook; without prospects for the future. 

Prospect (próspe-kt, prospekt), v. 1555. 
[In branch I — L. prospectare, frequent. of 
prospicere (see prec.); in II, a new formation 
from Prospect sb. III.] 1L. 1. intr. To look 
forth or out; to face; to afford a prospect in 
some direction —1613. 2. trans, To look out 
upon or towards; to look at, view —1698. II. 
Mining, ete. Orig. U.S. 1. intr. To explore 
a region for gold or other minerals 1848. b. 
fig. To search about (for something 1807. 2. 
trans. a. To explore (a region) for gold, etc. 
b. To work (a mine or lode) experimentally so 
as to test its richness. 1858. c. fig. To survey 
as to prospects 1864. 3. inir. Of a mine, reef, 
or ore: To give (good or bad) indications of 
future returns; to ‘promise’ (well or i. Also 
to prove (rich or poor) on actual trial. 1868. 

1. I've sent my mate to p. for a new claim 1885. 
2. A shaft is being sunk to p. the ground RAYMOND. 
3. Some of it prospects fully 20 ounces to the ton 


1897. 
Prospecting, vbl. sb. 1077. [f. prec. + 


-ING'.] The action of PROSPEOT 


attrib., as p. drill, shaft, work; p. claim, the first 
claim, marked out by the discoverer of the 
deposit. 

Prospection (pró;spe'kfon) Now rare. 


1608. [f. PROSPECT v. + -ION. Cf. med.L. 
prospectio foresight (xm).] The action of 
looking forward; anticipation; regard to the 
future; foresight. 

Prospective (pris pe: kt iv), a. and sb. 1588. 
[As. adj. — Fr. tprospectif, -ive or late L. 
prospectivus. As sb. — Fr. tprospective view, 
prospect; but in senses 1 and 2 short for 
next.] A. adj. 1. Charaeterized by looking 
forward into the future 1590. 12. Used or 
Suitable for viewing at a distance (lit. 
and fig.) —1652. +3. Fitted to afford a fine 
prospect —1817. 4. That looks or has regard 
to the future; operative with regard to the 
future 1800. 5. That looks forward or is look- 
ed forward to; that is in prospect; future 


4. The language. .is entirely p. and not retro- 
spective 1881. 5. All the pu ik above fourteen 
knew of some p. bridegroom C. BRONTÉ. 

B. sb. tl. = next 1. —1620. 12. = next 2. 
1727. 3. The action of looking out (lit. or 
fig). Now rare. 1599. 14. A scene, a view 
—1745. t5. The art of drawing in perspective; 
also, a perspective view 1684. 

3. In p., in view; in prospect or anticipation. 
Hence Prospe'ctive-ly adv., ness. 

Prospective glass. 1584. 1. A magic 
erystal,in which it was supposed that distant 
or future events could be seen —1028. 2. A 
spy-glass, field-glass, telescope. Also pl. 
spectacles, binocular glasses. —1738. 

Prospector (próspe*ktoz, pro'spektou). 
1857. [f. PRosPEOT v. II. + -OR 2.] One who 
prospects; esp. one who explores a region for 
gold or the like. 

Prospectus (próspe:któs). pl. uses. 1777. 
= L. prospectus view, prospect, prob. after 
Fr. use (XV. A description or decount of 
the chief features of a forthcoming work or 
proposed enterprise, circulated for the pur- 
pose of obtaining support. 

The plaintiff applied for shares in this company 
on the faith of the p. 1890. 

Prosper (pro:spo3), v. 1460, - (O)Fr. pros- 
pérer or L. , f. prosper, prosperus 
doing well or successfully.] 1. inir. To be 
prosperous, fortunate, or successful; to 
thrive, succeed, do well. 2. trans. To cause 
to flourish; to be propitious to 1530. 

1, What soeuer he doth, it shal prosper, COVER- 
DALE Ps. 1:3. Why wicked men have often pros- 
pered in this world HOBBES. Where such Plants 
grow and p. 1682. 2. O prospere thou oure hondy 
worke COVERDALE Ps. 89[90]:17. If Heaven 

seize a Spanish 
ship 1855. 


Prosperity (prospeiti). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
prospérité — L. prosperitas, -tat-, f. prosper, 
prosperus; see prec., -ITY.] The condition 


prospered them, they mij 
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of being prosperous; good-fortune, success, 
well-being. b. pl. Instances of prosperity, 
prosperous circumstances ME. 

P. is not apt to receive good lessons, nor always 
to give them BURKE. b. The vitious and bad 
triumph with so great prosperities 1598. 

Prosperous (prosporos) a. 1445. [= Fr. 
tprospereus, f. as prec.; see -0U8.] 1. Having 
continued success or good fortune; flourish- 
ing 1472. 2, Promoting or conducing to suc- 
cess; favourable, propitious 1445, 

1. The Churches Prayers made him so p. SHAKS. 
The causes which make one nation more rich and 
p. than another 1878. 2. We sayled euer with p. 
wynde 1555. Hence Pro-sperous-ly adv., ness. 

Prosphysis (prosfisis) a. 1093. [mod.L. 
— Gr. spóoówcs, f. mpós to + Wow growth.) 
Path. An adhesion; morbid adhesion of parts. 

Prostate (pro'stelt), sb. (d.) 1646. [= Fr. 
prostate (Paré) mod. L. prostata — Gr. mpoorá- 
rns one that stands before, guardian, f. mpó- 
PRO-* + crarós placed, standing.) Anat, A 
large gland, or each of a number of small 
glands, accessory to the male generative 
organs, surrounding the neck of the bladder 
and the commencement of the urethra, in 
man and other Mammalia. b. attrib. or adj. 
esp. in p. gland 1754. Hence Prostartic a. 
pertaining to, produced by, or connected 
with the p.; prostatic body, gland, the p. 
Prostatitis, inflammation of the p. 

Prosternum (pro,stó-inóm). 1826. [mod. 
L., f. Pno-* 2 + STERNUM.] Entom, The ster- 
nal, ventral, or under segment of the pro- 
thorax of an insect. 

Prostheca (pros,piká) 1826. [mod. L. 
noob, f. mpoorbévar put to, add.] 

A process on the mandibles in 
certain coleopterous insects. 

Prosthesis (pro:spisis) 1553. [Late L. 
— Gr. npóoðeos, f. npoorðéva add, f. mpós to; 
see THESIS.] 1. Gram. The addition of a letter 
or syllable at the beginning of a word. 2. 
Surg. That part of surgery which consists in 
supplying deficiencies, as by artificial limbs, 
teeth, ete. 1706. 

Prosthetic (prospe:tik), a. 1837. [f. prec., 
after epenthesis/epenthetic, synthesis /synthetic, 
ete.) 1. Gram. Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of prosthesis; prefixed, as a letter or syllable. 
2. Surg. Pertaining to or of the nature of 
prosthesis 1902. 

Prostitute (prosstitivt), ppl. a. and sb. 
1563. L. prostitulus (fem. prostituta as 8b.), 
pa. pple, of prostituere expose publicly, offer 
for sale, prostitute, f. pro PRO-! + statuere 
set up, place.] A. adj. I. Offered or exposed 
to lust (as a woman), prostituted; also, 
licentious. (Sometimes const. as pa. pple.) 
Now rare or Obs. 1572. 2, fig. Debased or de- 
basing; abandoned; corrupt. Now rare. 1563. 
13. Given over, devoted; exposed, subjected 
(to something, usu. evil) 1708. 

1. Made bold by want, and p. for bread PRIOR, 2. 
No courtier, even the most Py could go farther 
than the parliament itself 1754. 

. sb. I. A woman who is devoted, or (usu.) 
offers her body to indiscriminate sexualinter- 
course, esp. for hire; a common harlot 1613. 
2. A person given over to infamous practices; 
an abandoned person; esp. a base hireling, a 
corrupt and venal politician. Now rare, 1647. 

1. Your friendship as common as a prostitute's 
favours GOLDSM. 2. He [Lord Brougham] is a 
notorious p., and is setting himself up to sale 1804, 

Prostitute (pro:stitiut), v. 1530. (= pros- 
titut- pa. ppl. stem of L. prostituere; see 
prec.] I. trans. To offer (oneself, or another) 
to unlawful, esp. indiscriminate, sexualinter- 
course, usu. for hire; to devote or expose to 
lewdness. (Chiefly refl. of a woman.) b. To 
seduce, debauch (a woman). rare. 1658, 2. 
fig. To surrender or put to an unworthy or 
infamous use; to sell for base gain or hire 
1593. 

1. Lev. 19:29. He recovered his liberty by pros- 
tituting the honour of his wife GIBBON, 2. Justice 
was prostituted in the ordinary courts to the royal 
will GREEN. So Pro'stitutor, one who prosti- 
tutes (usu, fig.) 1611. 

Prostitution (prostitiü-fon). 1553. [= 
(O)Fr. prostitution or late L. prostitutio, -on-, 
f. as prec.; see Ao.] 1. Of women: The 
offering of the body to indiscriminate lewd- 
ness for hire (esp. as a practice or institu- 
tion); whoredom, harlotry. 2. fig. Devotion 
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to an unworthy use; degradation, debase- 
ment, corruption 1647. 

1. P. seems never to have been recognized at 
Rome asa legal institution 1878. 2. The p. of their 
talents to gratify . personal animosities 1874. 

Prostrate (pro:strét, eit), a. late ME. [- 
L. prostratus, pa. pple. of prosternere throw 
in front, cast down, f. pro PRO-' + sternere 
lay low; see -ATE*.] 1. In strict use, Lying 
with the face to the ground in token of sub- 
mission or humility; more loosely, Lying at 
full length (on the ground or other surface). 
b. Of things usu. erect, as trees, pillars, ete. 
Levelled with the ground, overthrown 1677. 
2. fig. Laid low in mind or spirit; submissive; 
overcome, powerless 1591. b. In a state of 
physical exhaustion or complete weakness; 
unable to rise or exert oneself 1871. 3. Bot. 
In its habit of growth, lying flat upon the 
ground; procumbent 1776. b. Closely ap- 
pressed to the surface; lying flat: us, p. hairs 
or sete. 

1. Whiles we on grassie bed did lle p. 1642. b. 
The mournful waste Of p. altars WoRDSW. 2. The 
violent reaction which had laid the Whig party p. 
MACAULAY. Hence Pro-strately adv, 

Prostrate (prostre't), v. Pa. t. and pple, 

prostrated. late ME. [- prostrat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. prosternere; see prec., -ATE*.] $1. 
intr. To become prostrate; = sense 3. 1755. 
2. trans, To lay flat on the ground, ete.; to 
throw down, level with the ground, over- 
throw (something erect) 1483. 3. reff. To 
cast oneself down prostrate; to bow to the 
ground in reverence or submission 1530. 4, 
trans. fig. To lay low, overcome; to make sub- 
missive or helpless 1502. b. To reduce to 
extreme physical weakness; said of disease, 
fatigue, and the like 1829. 

2. A storme, that all things doth p. SPENSER. 3. 
Sethos, upon entring, prostrated himself at his 
feet 1732. 4. You are to p. your reason to divine 
revelation KEN. b. He appeared exceedingly iow 
and prostrated 1843. 

Prostration (prostré'fon). 1526. If. Pros- 
TRATE v. + -ION; partly - (O) Fr. prostration.) 
1. The action of prostrating oneself or one's 
body, esp. as a sign of humility, adoration, or 
servility; the condition of being prostrated, 
or lying prostrate. 2. fig. Veneration; abject 
submission, adulation; humiliation, abase- 
ment 1646. 3. fig. Debasement of any exalted 
principle or faculty 1647. 4. Extreme physical 
weakness or exhaustion; also extreme dejec- 
tion 1651. 5, The reduction of a country, 
party, or organization to a prostrate or 
powerless condition 1844. 

1. The comely prostrations of the body. in time 
of Divine Service 1645. 2. The p. of the intellect 
1823. 4. Nervous p. 1887. 5. Tue p. of Greece 
under the Turkish yoke 1844. 

Prostrative (prostrétiv), a. rare. 1817. 
If. a8 prec. + -IVE.] a. Having the quality 
or faculty of prostrating. b. Characterized 
by prostration or abjectness. 

Prostyle (pró*stoil), sb. and a. 1696. [- 
L. prostylos (Vitruvius) adj. having pillars in 
front; see PRO-*, STYLE sb.] Anc. Arch. A. sb. 
A portico in front of a Greek temple, of which 
the columns stood in front of the building 
1697. B. adj. Having a prostyle 1696. 

Prosy (pró*zi), a. 1821. [f. PROSE sb. + 
*. J I. Resembling, or having the character 
of, prose. Sometimes — PROSAIC 2; common- 
place and tedious; dull and wearisome. 2. 
Of persons: Given to talking or writing in a 
commonplace, dull, or tedious way 1838. 

Prosyllogism (pro,si-lédsiz’m). 1584. 
late L. prosyllogismus = Gr. mpoovAMoyuajiós ; 
see PRO-*, SYLLOGISM.] Logic. A syllogism of 
which the conclusion forms the major or 
minor premiss of another syllogism. 

Protagon (pros tagen). 1809. E G. prota- 
gon, f. Gr. moros first + &yov, n. pr. pple. of 
dyew lead.) Physiol. Chem. A highly com- 
plex erystalline substance, containing nitro- 
gen and phosphorus, found in brain and 
nerve tissue, 

Protagonist (protw-günist) 1071. j- Gr. 
mpwraywmoris, f. wpóros first, PROTO- + 
dyoworís combatant, actor, f. dywwíteodo. 
contest, AGONIZE; see -IST.] 1. The chief 
personage in a drama; the principal char- 
acter in the plot of a story, ete. 2. A leading 
personage in any contest; a champion of any 
cause 1839. 


‘= 
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1. 'Tis charg'd upon me that I make debauch'd 
Persons. .my protagonists, or the chief persons of 
the drama DRYDEN. 

Protamine (pró*tümoin). 1895. f. PROTO- 
3 e + AMINE.] Physiol. Chem. One of the 
simple proteins, a basic organie substance 


C. N. O.. 
Protandrous (prots-ndros), a. 1875. f. 
PROT(0- + -ANDROUS.] Bot. = PROTERAN- 


DROUS. So Prota-ndric a. 

Protasis (protüsis). 1616. [L. (Apuleius, 
Donatus) - Gr. zpóraoıs proposition, problem, 
etc., f. mpore(vew put forward, tender, f. spó 
PRO-* + re(vew Stretch.] 1. That which is put 
forward; a proposition, a maxim (rare) 1656. 
2. In the ancient drama, The first part of a 
play, in which the characters are introduced, 
as opp. to the epitasis and catastrophe 1016. 
3. Gram. and Rhet. The first or introductory 
clause in a sentence, esp. in a conditional 
sentence; opp, to the apodosis 1638, 

Protatic (prota-tik), a. 1668. (- late L. 
protaticus appearing in the protasis, and Gr. 
mporarwós Capable of advancing a proposi- 
tion.] Of or pertaining to the or a protasis; 
in p. character, person, appearing only in the 
protasis (sense 2). 

(Protea (pró*tíá). 1753. [mod.L., generic 
name (Linn,), f. PROTEUS, in allusion to the 
great variety of the species.) Bol. A large 
genus of shrubs or small trees, type of the 
Proteacew, chiefly natives of S. Africa, bear- 
ing large cone-like heads of flowers; also, a 
plant of this genus, 

Proteaceous (pro"tié'-fos), a. 1895. (t. 
mod. I.. Proteacew, f. prec.; see -ACKOUS,) 
Of or pertaining to the Proteacew, a natural 
order of trees, shrubs, or (rarely) perennial 
herbs, mainly S. African and Australian, 
typified by the genus Protea, 

Protean (pró"tíün), a. 1598, |f. PROTEUS 
+ -AN.] Of or pertaining to Proteus; like that 
of Proteus; hence, variable in form; char- 
acterized by variability or variation; chang- 
ing, varying. b. spec. Zool. Varying in shape; 
of or pertaining to the proteus-animalcule 
amoboid, proteiform 1802. Hence Pro-tean- 
ly adv, rare, with variation of form. 

Protect (próte*kt), v. 1526. [= protect-, pa. 
ppl, stem of L. protegere cover in front, f. pro 
Pro-' + tegere cover.] I. (rans. To defend or 
guard from injury or danger; to shield; to 
keep safe, take care of; to extend patronage 
to. b. To act as official or legal protector or 
guardian of SHAKS. 2. Pol. Econ. To assist or 
guard (a home industry) against the competi- 
tion of foreign productions by means of im- 
posts on the latter 1827. 3. Comm. To provide 
funds to meet (a draft or bill of exchange) 
1884. 4. a. To furnish (spec. warships) with 
à protective eovering 1839. b. To provide 
(machinery, ete.) with appliances to prevent 
injury from it. 1900. 

1. To every man remaineth. .the right of protect- 
ing himselfe HOBBES. To p. the eyes from. exces- 
sive light 1879. b. 2 Hen. VI, II. iii. 29, 2. Their 
industries were protested and ours were not 1885, 
Hence Prote:ctingly adr. 

Protectee (prótekti). 1602. [f. Protect 
v. + R.] One who is under protection; 
spec. in 16-17th o., tan Irishman who had 
accepted the protection of the English gov- 
ernment, 

Protection (próte-kfon). late ME. [-(O)Fr. 
protection or late L. protectio, -on-, f. protect: 
see PROTECT, -I0N.] 1, The action of protec 
ing; the fact or condition of being protected: 
defence from harm, danger, or evil; patron- 
age, tutelage. b. euphem. The keeping of a 
mistress in a separate establishment 1677. 
2. A thing or person that protects. late ME. 
3. A writing that protects or secures from 
molestation; a safe-conduct, passport, pass. 
In U.S. a certificate of American citizenship 
issued by the customs authorities to seamen. 
1450.- 4. Pol. Econ. The theory or system of 
protecting home industries against foreign 
competition by imposing duties or the like 
on foreign productions 1828. 

1. I leve this castel in your proteccyon & sauff 
Ireland. must be protected, and 
there is no uc to be found for her, but either from 


France or England BURKE. 2. His qui r and hi: 
laurel 'Gainst four such eyes were Do p. GRAY. 


3. Moved that the speaker sign protections for 
such persons as are called before the Conimitioe 


PROTEND 


forinspecting Treasury and Revenu Hence 
VH iet. Pus the economic — ES : Policy, 
or system of p. Prote-ctionist, an advocate ot 
protectionism; as adj, supporting p. 
Protective (próte-ktiv), a. (ab.) 1661, It. 
PROTECT v. + -T Cf. med.L, protectivus,} 
1. Protecting; tending to protect; defensive; 
preservative. 2. Pol. Econ. Of or relating to 
the economic doctrine or system of protec- 
tion 1829. B. sb. Anything employed to 
protect; e.g. in Surgery, carbolized oiled silk 
used for the protection of wounds 1875, 


1. The favour of p. Providence 1661. Examples 
of p. colouring among insects 1909. Hence Pro- 
te-ctive-ly adv., -ness. 


Protector (próte-ktox). late ME. [= (Or. 
protecteur — late L, protector, f. protect-; see 
Protect v., -OR 2.) 1. One who protects; a 
defender; a guardian, a patron. b. A thing 
that protects; a guard; esp. a device to pre- 
vent injury to or from something; e.g. chest- 
P., Cuff-p., etc. 1849, 2. Eng. Hist. a. One in 
charge of the kingdom during the minority, 
absence, or incapacity of the sovereign; a 
regent. late ME. b. The official title, in full 
Lord P. of the Commonwealth, borne by Oliver 
Cromwell 1653-1658, and by his son Richard 
1658-1659. 

1. The wulues kyld the dogges whiche were capy- 
tayns and protectours of the sheep CAXTON, 2. 8. 
The p., Humphry, Duke of Gloucester GRAY. b. 
Saw the superb funerall of the P. EVELYN. Hence 
Prote'ctoral a, of or pertaining to a p., ap: Hist, 
to the p. ofa kingdom or commonwealth. So Pro- 
tecto'rial a, Prote'ctress, |Prote'ctrix, a fo- 
male p.; a patroness, 

Protectorate (próte*którét), sb. 1092. ft. 
PROTECTOR + -ATE'.] 1, The office, position, 
or government of the Protector of a kingdom 
or state; spec. the period (1653-9) during 
which Oliver and Richard Cromwell held the 
title of Lord Protector. 2. The office, posi- 
tion, or function of a protector or guardian. 
Internat, Law: a. orig. The relation of a 
strong to a weaker state which it protects. b. 
The relation of a suzerain to a vassal sta! 
suzerainty, c, now spec. The relation of a 
European power to a territory inhabited by 
native tribes, and not ranking asa state. 1886. 
3. A state or territory placed or taken under 
the protection of a superior power; esp. a pro- 
tected territory inhabited by native tribes 
1884, 

Protectorship ^ (próte'ktoufip. 1400. 
if. as prec. + -SHIP,) 1, = PROTECTORATE J. 2. 
The position, character, or function of a 
protector; guardianship, patronage 1576. ; 

(Protégé masc., protégée fem. (pre lese 
liprotege). 1778. [Fr., pa. pple. of protéger 
L. protegere PROTECT.] One who is under the 
protection or care of another, esp. of a person 
of superior position or influence. ^ 

Proteid (próvtiid), 1871. t. PRONO 
see -ID*.] Chem, One of a class otro 
compounds previously known as ‘pro! 2 
bodies’, and now by preference called “pro: 
teins’; see PROTEIN. s. If 

Proteiform (prótüifüam), a. 1833. 7 
PROTEUS + -FORM.) Changeable in form, 
assuming many various forms; protean. | . 

Protein (ro, tin. 1808. [- Fr. protéine 
G. protein, f. Gr. npwreios primary, f. spp 
first; see PROTO-, -IN'.] Chem. Any one of © 
class of organic compounds, 0 dA 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and ecd 
with a little sulphur, in more or less uns 7700 
combination; forming an important 17791 5 
all living organisms, and the cssontial nne. 
genous constituents of the food of anin 
Also called albuminoids, and proleid ares. 

The name was applied earlier by Mulder tomm 
idual substance obtained from casein, per of 
garded by him a the esent ood lech, 

. Hence i J is. 
Sate en, Proteinous (protf᷑ inas) dd 
of the nature of, or consisting of, p. te ME- 

Protend (prote:nd), v. Now rare. ip pro 
I7 L. protendere, stretch forth, exten Jretoh 
Pro-' + tendere stretch.] 1. trans. To for 
forth; to hold out in front of one. p 180 5 
refl. To stick out, protrude 1726. 2. set 208 
extend in length, or in one dimension 2d (from 
to produce (a line); usu. pass. to extend v^ 
one point to another). late ME. 3. 
in duration. late ME. w lifts, and 

1. [Ajax] Now shakes his spear, no 
now protends POPE. 


PROTENSION 


Protension (prote-nfon). rare. 1681. [- 
late L. protensio, -on-, f. protens-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. prolendere; see prec., -I0N.] A 
stretching or reaching forward; length; dura- 
tion. 

Protensive (prote-nsiv), a. rare, 1643. f. 
after intensive, extensive, by substitution of 
the prefix Pmo-'. 1. Continuing, lasting, 
enduring. 2. Extending lengthwise 1836. 
Hence Prote-nsively adv. 

Proteolysis (pró"tí,olisis). 1880. [mod. 
L., f. proteo-, assumed comb. form of PRO- 
TEIN + -LYSIS.] Phys. Chem. a. The separa- 
tion of the proteins from a protein-containing 
mixture; b. The splitting up of proteins by 
ferments. Hence Pro-teolyse v. trans. to 
decompose or split up (proteins). Proteoly:- 
tic a. having the quality of decomposing 
proteins, 

Proteose (prd"-ti,d"s). 1890. [f. PROTE(IN 
+ -OSE*.] Phys. Chem. One of à class of pro- 
ducts of protein-hydrolysis, including albu- 
mose, globulose, gelutose, ete. 

Proterandrous (protére-ndros), d. 1875. 
[f. PROTERO- -- -ANDROUS.] 1. Bot. Having 
the stamens or male organs mature before 
the pistil or female organ. 2. Zool. Of a herm- 
aphrodite animal or a colony of zooids: Hav- 
ing the male organs, or individuals, sexually 
mature before the female. Hence Pro- 
tera-ndry, p. quality. 

Proteranthous (protére:npos), a. 1832. 
[f.as preo. + Gr. de flower + -OUS.] Bot. 
Having flowers appearing before the leaves. 

Protero- (protéro), bef. a vowel proter- 
(protér) comb, form from Gr. mpórepos fore, 
former, anterior, in place, time, order, rank; 
used in a few scientific terms; as Pro-tero- 
saur (-sQr) (Gr. caópos lizard], a saurian of 
the extinct genus Prolerosaurus or group 
Proterosauria, comprising some of the oldest 
reptiles. 

Proterogynous (protéro:dginos), a. 1875. 
[f. PROTERO- + -GYNOUS.] 1. Bot. Having the 
pistil or female organ mature before the sta- 
mens or male organs. 2. Zool. Of à herm- 
aphrodite animal, or a colony of zooids: Hav- 
ing the female organs, or individuals, sexu- 
ally mature before the male. So Protero:- 
Éyny, p. quality or state. 

Protervity (proté-aviti). Now rare. 1500. 
l- Fr. tprotervité or L. protervitas, t. prolervus 
impudent, ete.; see -frv.] Waywardness, 
frowardness, stubbornness; pertness, inso- 
lence; petulance; an instance of this. 

Protest (pró"-test), sb. ME. I- Fr. tprotest 
(mod. protét), f. protester; see next.] An act 
of protesting. 1, = PROTESTATION 1. 2. The 
action taken to fix the liability for the pay- 
ment of a dishonoured bill; spec. a formal 
declaration in writing, usu. by a notary- 
publie, that a bill has been duly presented 
and payment or acceptance refused 1622. 
3. A written declaration made by the master 
of a ship, attested by a justice of the peace 
or a consul, stating the cireumstances under 
which injury has happened to the ship or 
cargo, or under which officers or crew have 
incurred any liability 1755. 4. A formal 
declaration of dissent from, or of consent 
under certain conditions only to, some action 
or proceeding; a remonstrance 1751. b. A 
Written statement of dissent from any 
motion carried in the House of Lords, 
recorded and signed by any Peer of the 
1 897 1712. 

e husb. . 
under p. ipu appeared under p. 1822. Paying 

Protest (protest), v. 1440. L (O)Fr. pro- 
tester — L. protestari declare formally, f. PRO. 
+ testari be a witness, assert.] 1. trans. To 
State formally or solemnly (something about 
which a doubt is stated or implied). b. infr. 
To make protestation or solemn affirmation 
1500. c. As a mere asseveration 1587. 2. 
trans. To make a formal written declaration 
of the non-acceptance or non-payment of (a 
bill of exchange) when duly presented 1655. 
13. To assert publicly; to proclaim; to de- 
clare, show forth —1044. +4. To vow —1660, 
15. To call to witness; to appeal to —1075. 
6. intr. To give formal expression to objec- 
tion, dissent, or disapproval; to make a for- 
mal (often written) declaration against some 


g 


1693 
proposal; decision, or action; to remonstrate 


1. I p. to you, the Gentleman has not spoken to 
me STEELE. She then..solemnly protested her 
innocence 1839. b. The Lady protests to much, 
me thinkes SHAKS. c. I will doe it I p. DEKKER. 
2. b. U.S. To protest against 1004. 3. Much Ado 
V. i. 149. 4. On Dianaes Altar to p. For aie, aus- 
terity, and single life SHAKS. 6. A minister of 
religion may fairly p. against being made a politi- 
cian J. H. NEWMAN, 

Protestant (pro-téstant), sb. and a. 1539. 
[7 mod. L. protestans, -ant- = pr. pple. of L. 
protestari PROTEST v.] A. sb. I. Eccl. 1. Hist., 
usu. pl. Those German princes and free cities 
who made a declaration of dissent from the 
decision of the Diet of Spires (1529), which re- 
affirmed the edict of the Diet of Worms 
ngainst the Reformation; hence, the adher- 
ents of the Reformed doctrines and worship 
in Germany. 2. A member or adherent of 
any Christian church or body severed from 
the Roman communion in the Reformation 
of the 16th c.; hence, gen, any member of a 
Western chureh outside the Roman com- 
munion 1553. b. spec. In the 17th c., Protest- 
ant was generally accepted and used by 
members of the Established Church, and was 
even so applied to the exclusion of Presby- 
terians, Quakers, and Separatists 1008. II. 
General. Often pron. (protestant), One who 
protests. a. One who protests devotion; 
a suitor (rare) 1648. b. One who protests 
against error 1836. €. One who makes a 
protest against any decision, proceeding, 
practice, custom, or the like; a protester 1853. 

a. Bid me to live, and I will live Thy P. to be 
HERRICK. 

B. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of Protestants or Protestantism 1539. 2. Also 
(prote-stant). Protesting; making a protest 
1844. 

1. To heare & see the manner of the French P. 
Churches service EVELYN. P. Episcopal, official 
title of the church in I. S. descended from and in 
communion with the Church of England. Hence 


Pro:testantize v. trans. to render P.; intr. to fol- 
low P. practices. 
Protestantism (pro:téstiinti:z’m). 1049. 


|f. prec. + -IsM.] 1. The religion of Protes- 
tants, as opp. to Roman Catholicism; the 
condition of being Protestant; adherence to 
Protestant principles, 2. Protestants, or the 
Protestant churches, collectively 1662. 3. An 
attitude of protest (rare) 1854. 

3. There needs, then, a p. in social usages 1854. 

Protestation (protésté*fon). ME. [-(O)Fr. 
protestation or late L. prolestatio, on-, f. 
prolestal-, pa. ppl. stem of L, protestari; see 
PROTEST v., -ION.] The action of protesting; 
that which is protested. I. A solemn affirma- 
tion of a fact, opinion, or resolution; a formal 
public assertion or asseveration, 12. Law. In 
pleading, an affirmation or denial, introduced 
in form of a protest, of some allegation the 
truth of which the pleader cannot directly 
affirm or deny without duplicating his plea, 
and which he cannot pass over lest he should 
be held to have tacitly waived or admitted it 
—1797. 3, = PROTEST sb. 4, 4 b. 1624. 

1. If there had been any faith in mens vows and 
protestations COWLEY. To make p., to protest in a 
solemn or formal manner. 

Protester (próte-stox). 1001. [f. PROTEST 
v. + -ER'.] 1. One who makes a protestation 
or solemn affirmation. 2. One who makes a 
protest or remonstrance 1651. 3. One who 
protests a bill or other commercial document 
1849. So Prote'stor 1550. 

Proteus (pro“tius, prd“-tids). late ME. 
II. — Gr. Hare proper name.] 1. Gr. 
and Rom. Myth. A sea-god, the son of Ocea- 
nus and Tethys, fabled to assume various 
shapes. 2. Hence allus., One who, or that 
which, assumes various forms, or characters; 
a changing, varying, or inconstant person or 
thing 1585. 3. Zool. and Biol. a, An AMGRA. 
(Now disused as a generie name.) Also p. 
animaleule. 1802. b. A genus of tailed am- 
phibians with persistent gills, having four 
short slender legs and a long eel-like body, 
found in subterranean caves in Austria 1835. 
4. altrib. Changeable like Proteus, protean 
1687. 

4. O P. Conscience, never to be tied! DRYDEN. 

|Prothalamion  (pró'pülé^mión) Also 
-ium. 1597. [Invented by Spenser, after 


PROTOCOCCUS 


epithalamion; see PRO-*.] A song sung before 
a wedding. 

Prothesis (pro-písis) 1577, [= Gr. ns- 
Geos u placing before or in publie, f. PRO-* + 
ois placing.) 1. Eccl. The placing of the 
elements, etc., in readiness for use in the 
eucharistic office; hence, a credence-table, or 
the part of the church where this stands. 2. 
Gram. = PROSTHESIS 1. 1870. Hence Pro- 
thetic a. Prothe-tically adv. 

Prothoracic (prd*porasik), a. 1820. f. 
mod. L. prothorax, -ac- (see next) + -10.] 
Entom. Of or pertaining to the front of the 
thorax; pertaining to or situated on the 
prothorax. 

Prothorax (propó*-réks). 1826. [mod.L.; 
see Pro-* 2 and THORAX.] Entom. The first 
of the three thoracic somites, or divisions of 
the thorax of an insect, which bears the first 
pair of legs. 

Protista (proti-stá), sb. pl. 1878. [mod. L. 
(= G. Protisten, Haeckel 1868) — Gr. apénora 
n. pl. of spórwros the very first, superl. of 
xparos first.) Biol. A third kingdom of organ- 
ized beings, not definitely distinguished as 
either animals or plants (thus comprising the 
Protozon and Protophyta, with those forms 
indeterminately assigned to either group). 
Hence Protist (pro*-tist), one of the P.; also 
attrib. Proti:stan a. of or belonging to the 
P.; sb. = protist. 

Proto- (pró"to), bef. a vowel or h properly 
prot- (pró"t), or with h (Drop), repr. Gr. 
mpwro-, comb. form of zpóros first. 

In modern formations, esp. in group 1 below, the 
tendency is to leave proto- unchanged; e.g. proto- 
apostate, proto-hippus. 

1. In words of rare occurrence, often self-explain- 
ing: proto- (which, when prefixed to a word al- 
ready in English, is usu. hyphened) denoting (a) 
‘First in time, earliest, original, primitive’, as in 
8 -apostate, -chemistry, etc. ; (b) “First 

n rank or importance, chief, principal', as in 
proto-architect, -chemist, rebel, -traitor, etc. 

2. In many mod. scientific and techn. terms (sbs, 
and adjs,). a. Prefixed to adjs, from names of 
countries or races, forming adjs. denominating 
primitive or original tribes, languages, writings, 
works of art or manufacture, styles of architec- 
ture, ete.; as proto-Arabic, -Babylonian, -Celtic, 
-Dorie, ete, b. In terms, chiefly of Zoology or 
Bioiogy: usu, designating an (actual or hypo- 
thetical) original or primitive form, type, organ- 
ism, structure, ete. Pro-toconch [see Conon], 
the embryonic shell in certain cephalopods; hence 
Protoconchal d. Pro- tomorph [Gr. popor form], 
a primitive or original form; so Protomo:rphic 4., 
having the primitive or simplest form or structw 
|/Protone-ma [or via thread], in mosses, the 
confervoid or filamentous thallus which product 
the full-grown plant by lateral branching. Proto- 
organism, a primitive or unicellular organism, 
animal or vegetable; a protozoón or protophyt 
Proto'pathy [-PATHY], primary pain or sufferinj 
Path. à primary disease or affection, Proto 

odite [see PODITE], in Crustacea, the first or 
basal joint of a limb, which articulates with its 
somite; hence Protopodi-tic a. ||Proto'pterus, 
a genus of dipnoan fishes, containing only the 
African mud-fish, having the pectoral and ventral 
fins reduced to long fringed filaments. Protoso-- 
mite, each of the rudimentary somites of the 
embryo in arthropods and annelids. 

3. In Chemistry, a. With names of binary com- 

unds in -IDE (formerly -uret), designating that 

n which the element or radical combines in the 
first or smallest proportion with another element. 
Protochlo:ride, a compound of chlorine with 
another element or radical, containing the mini- 
mum proportion of chlorine; so Protosu'Iphide, 
Proto'xide, Pro'tosalt, a salt formed by com- 
bination of an acid with the protoxide of a metal. 
Hence in derived vbs., ppl. adjs., ete. b. In tern- 
ary compounds proto- was formerly used to desig- 
nate salts produced from pao (cf. PROTO- 
SALT), which thus contain the smallest (or smaller) 
proportion of the acid radical. c. In Organic an 

hysiological Chemistry, proto- occurs in senses 
rather akin to its use in 1 or 2. Thus in proto- 
catechuic acid (C;H,O,) the name was given be- 
cause the substance has some resemblance to 
eatechuic acid or catechu, but has a simpler com- 
position. 

Protocanonical (pro*:toking-nikiil), 4. 
1629. [f. mod. L. profocanonicus; see PROTO- 
1, CANON, -ICAL.] Of the books of Scriptu: 


Canonical of the first order. Opp. to DEU- 
TEROCANONICAL, 

Protococcus (pró*toko*k5s). Pl. -cocci 
(-ko:ksoi) 1842.  [mod.L.; see  PROTO-, 


Coccus.] Bot. A genus of microscopic uni- 
cellular alge, of spheroidal form. 


PROTOCOL 


Protocol (pro*tókol, sb. 1541. [orig. 
prothocoll (in earliest use Sc.) — OFr. prothocole 
(mod. protocole) = med.L. protocollum — Gr. 
mpwrdxoMoy first leaf of a volume, fly-leaf 
glued to the case and containing an account 
of the contents, f. zpóros first, xóX« glue.] 
1. The original note or minute of a negotia- 
tion, agreement, or the like, drawn up by a 
notary, etc. and duly attested, which forms 
the legal authority for any subsequent deed, 
agreement, or the like based upon it. 2. spec. 
The original draught, minute, or record of a 
dispatch, negotiation, treaty or other diplo- 
matic document or instrument; esp. a record 
of the propositions agreed to in a conference, 
signed by the parties, to be embodied in a 
formal treaty 1697. 3. A formal or official 
statement of a transaction or proceeding 1880. 
4. In France, The formulary of the etiquette 
to be observed by the Head of the State in 
official ceremonies, etc. ; the etiquette depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; the 
office of the Master of the Ceremonies 1806. 
5. Diplomatics. The official formulas used at 
the beginning and end of a charter, papal 
bull, ete., as distinct from the text, which 
contains its subject-matter 1908. Hence 
Pro: tocolist, one who draws up a p. 

Protocol, v. 1832. [f. prec.] intr. and 
trans. To draw up, or record in, a protocol. 

Protogine (pró»tódsin). 1832. [- Fr. pro- 
togine (Jurine, 1800), irreg. f. Gr. xpa@ros first + 
yiveoða be born or produced.) Geol. A 
variety of granite occurring in the Alps, in 
which chlorite often takes the place of 
biotite, and in which a foliated structure has 
frequently been produced by dynamic action. 

Protogynous (protodsinos) a. 1875. t. 
PROTO- + -GYNOUS.] Bol. = PROTEROGYNOUS. 
Hence Proto'gyny = PROTEROGYNY. 

Protohippus (prd°to,hi-pds). 1876. [mod. 
L., f. PROTO- + Gr. tanos horse.) Palzont. An 
extinct genus of quadrupeds, ancestrally 
related to the horse, 

Protomartyr (pro"tojmi:atox). [XV pro- 
thomartir — med. L. prot(h)omarlyr — eccl. 
Gr. mpwrduaprep; see PROTO-, MARTYR.] The 
first martyr; the earliest of any series of 
martyrs; spec. applied to St. Stephen. 

Proton (pros, ten). 1920. In. of Gr. zpóros 
first.] Physics. A unit constituent of matter 
associated with (or consisting of) an invari- 
able charge of positive electricity. 

Protonotary, prothonotary  (pró«to,-, 
pro“:pond"-tari; prote-n-, propo:nótüri). 1447. 
[7 med. L. protonotarius (also protho-) = late 
Gr. mporovorápws, f. an. PROTO- + vorápios — 
L. notarius NOTARY Sh. ] I. A principal notary, 
chief clerk, or recorder of a court; orig., the 
holder of that office in the Byzantine court. 
2. In England, formerly, The chief clerk or 
registrar in the Courts of Chancery, of Com- 
mon Pleas, and of the King's Bench 1460. 
3. R.C.Ch. A member of the college of twelve 
(formerly seven) prelates called Protonotaries 
Apostolic(al, whose function is to register the 
papal acts, to make and keep records of 
beatifications, to direct the canonization of 
saints, etc. 1494. b. Gr. Ch. The principal 
secretary of the Patriarch of Constantinople 
1835. 4. A chief secretary in some foreign 
courts; also transf. and fig. 1502. Hence 
Proto-, Prothono-taryship. 

Protopapas (pros, topæ:püs). 1682. 
eccl. Gr. spwromazás chief priest, f. zpwro- 
PROTO- + mands priest.] = PROTOPOPE. 

lProtophyta (proto-fiti), sb. pl. 1855. 
[mod.L., pl. of protophytum, f. Gr. spóros 
PROTO- + ¢vróv plant.] Bot. A primary divi- 
sion of the vegetable kingdom, comprising 
the most simply organized plants (usu. of 
microscopic size), each individual consisting 
of a single cell. So Protophyte (pró-tofoit), 
a plant belonging to the division Protophyta. 

Protoplasm (pró*tó;plez'm) 1848. [- 
G. protoplasma (H. von Mohl, 1846), f. Gr. 
mpxoro- PROTO- + sAdoua PLASM.] Biol. A 
viscid, semifluid, semitransparent, colourless 
or whitish substance, consisting of oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen (often with a. 
small amount of some other elements) in 
extremely complex unstable combination, 
and manifesting ‘ vital properties’; constitut- 
ing the physical basis of life in all plants and 


1694 


animals. Hence Pro:toplasma-tic, Proto- 
pla:smic adjs. of, pertaining to, or having 
the nature of p.; relating to p.; acting upon p. 

Protoplast’ (pró*tó,plest) 1532. [- Fr. 
protoplaste or later L. protoplastus first 
created being (i.e. Adam) - Gr. spurózAaoros 
(LXX); see PROTO-, -PLAST.] 1. That which is 
first formed, fashioned, or created; the first- 
made thing or being of its kind; the original, 
archetype. 2. Biol. A unit or mass of proto- 
plasm, such as constitutes a single cell; a 
bioplast. Sometimes applied to a unicellular 
organism; spec. one of the suborder Proto- 
plasta of rhizopods. 1884. 

1. In Salem citie was Adam our p. created 1600. 

Pro:toplast'. 1600. (app. f. after prec., 
with -plast taken as repr. Gr. ander former, 
moulder, for zAeorós.] The first former, 
fashioner, or creator. 

Protoplastic (prd*to,ple-stik), a. 1052. 
[f. PROTOPLAST? + -10.] 1. Of the nature of 
a protoplast; first formed; original, arche- 
typal. 2. Biol. = PROTOPLASMIC 1855. 

Protopope (pró*topóvp) 1662. [- Russ. 
protopóp — eccl. Gr. mpwromamüs PROTOPAPAS; 
cf. PoPE*.] A chief priest, or priest of higher 
rank, in the Greek Church. 

Prototheria (pró"topi*rii), sb. pl. 1880. 
{mod.L., f. Gr. zpwro- PROTO- + Onpla beasts.] 
Zool, The lowest subclass of Mammals, com- 
prising the single order Monotremata, with 
their hypothetical ancestors. Hence Pro:to- 
there, a member of the P. Protothe-rian a. 
belonging to the P.; sb. a protothere. 

Prototype (pró*tóteip). 1603. - Fr. pro- 
totype or late L. protolypus — Gr. np f: 
Bee PROTO-, -TYPE.] The first or primary type 
of anything; a pattern, model, standard, 
exemplar, archetype. Hence Pro-totypal a. 
of the nature of, or constituting, a p.; of or 
pertaining to a p.; archetypal. 

(Protozoa (pró'toizó"à), sb. pl. 1894. 
[mod.L. (Goldfuss, 1818), f. Gr. zpwro- PROTO- 
+ (õa animals; see -A*.] Zool. One of the 
two (or three) great divisions of the animal 
kingdom, comprising animals of the simplest 
or most primitive type, each consisting of a 
single cell, usu. of microscopic size: correlat- 
ed with METAZOA. Also in sing. Protozoon 
Con), a member of the division P. Hence 
Protozo-al a. of, pertaining to, or connected 
with protozoa; in Path. caused, as a disease, 
by à parasitic protozoon. 

Protozoan (pró*to,zó"án), a. and sb. 1804. 
[f. prec, + -AN.] A. adj. Of or belonging to 
the Protozoa or a protozoon; also = PROTO- 
ZOAL, B. sb. A protozoon. 

Protozoic (prd"to,z6"ik), a. 1838. [In sense 
1 f. Gr. mpwro- PROTO- + Cun} life + e; in 2 
f. PROTOZOA + -10.] 1. Geol. and Palæont. 
Applied to those strata which contain the 
earliest remains or traces of living beings; 
also to fossils found in such strata. 2. Zool. 
and Path. — PROTOZOAN a. 1864. 

Protozoology (Droste ld). 1904. 
[f. PROTOZOA + -LOGY.] That department of 
zoology, or of pathology, which deals with 
protozoa, esp. with parasitic disease-produc- 
ing protozoa. 

Protract (prótra-kt), v. 1548. - protract-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. protrahere prolong, defer 
(in med. L. also = Branch III), f. pro PRo-! + 
trahere draw; cf. Portray.] I. fl. trans. To 
prolong (time) so as to cause delay; to waste 
(time) -1769. 2. To lengthen out (an action); 
to cause to last longer; to prolong 1563. +3. 
To put off, postpone (an action) —1808. 14. 
intr. To make delay, to delay —1677. 

1. This they did merely to p. time ROBERTSON. 2. 
Ne're could he so long p. his speech SHAKS. Their 
stay was protracted for some weeks 1838. 3. He 
attempted, however, to prevent, or at least to p., 
his ruin GIBBON, 

II. trans. To extend in space or position 
1658. III. To draw, represent by a drawing; 
spec. to draw to scale; to delineate by means 
of a protractor and scale; to plot out 1503. 
Hence Protra:cted-ly adv., -ness. 

Protractile (protre-ktil, oil), a. 1898. f. 
prec. + -ILE; cf. CONTRAOTILE.] Zool. Capable 
of being lengthened out or extended. 

Protraction (prdtre-kfon). 1535. [- Fr. 
protraction or late L. protractio, -on-, f. as 

CT; see -ION.] The action of protract- 
ing. I. 1. The lengthening out of time or of 
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the duration of anything; prolongation, 2 
A stretching out or extension; the action of 
a protractor (muscle) 1890. 

1. The long p. of the suit 1868, 

II. The drawing to scale or laying down of 
the figure of any surface, esp. of a Piece of 
land 1607. b. A chart or plan drawn or laid 
down to scale; a survey 1669, 

tProtra-ctive, a. 1606. f. PROTRACT v, + 
-IVE.] Characterized by protraetion; length- 
ening out, delaying —1819. 

Protractor (prótre-ktoz). 1611. Hf. Promaoy 
+ -0R2.] One who or that which protracts, 
1. One who lengthens out time or any action; 
tone who puts off or delays action, 2, An in- 
strument, usu. having the form of a gradu- 
ated semicircle, used in setting off and mea- 
suring angles 1658. 3, Surg. An instrument 
for extracting foreign bodies from wounds 
1727. 4. Anat. A muscle which serves to 
protract or extend a limb or member, Also 
p. muscle. 1861. 

Protreptic (protre-ptik), a. and sb. 1050. 
[As adj. — Gr. sporpemrwxós, f. mpó PRO-* + 
Tpérew to turn; as sb. — L, protrepticon (um) 
= Gr. mpoprenrixdy, n. of the adj.) A. adj. 
Directive, instructive, didactic 1658. B. sb, 
A book, writing, or speech intended to ex- 
hort or instruct 1656. So Protre:ptical a, 

Protrude (prótrü-d), v. 1620. (- L, pro- 
trudere, f. pro Pro-' + trudere thrust.) tl 
trans. To thrust forward; to push or drive on- 
ward —1834. 2. To push or thrust into any 
position; to cause to project; to extend 1646, 
b. fig. To obtrude 1840. 3. intr. To stick out 
1626. 

2. When young Spring protrudes the bursting 
gems THOMSON. b. Critics, who..p. their non- 
sense upon the town THACKERAY. 3. A pair of. 
feet protruding from under the curtains 1868, 
Hence Protru:dable a. capable of being pro- 
traded; so Protru:sible. 

Protrusile (protri oil), a. 1847. |f. 
extrusile, by substitu n of prefix PRO-] 
Adapted to be extended or thrust out, as a 
limb, tentacle, etc. 

Protrusion (prótrü'5on). 1040. [f. PRO: 
TRUDE, after intrude/intrusion, eztrude[ez- 
trusion.) 1. The action of protruding; the 
fact or condition of being protruded. 2 
concr. That which protrudes or juts out; a 
protruding part, a protuberance, a promi- 
nence 1704. 

2. The fantastic gables, pinnacles, and protru- 
sions, which intercepted the light 1862. 

Protrusive (prótri:siv), a. 1676. [f. PRO- 
TRUDE, after infrude]inirusive.] 1. Thrusting 
forward or onward; propulsive. 2. Out 
1840. 3. Protruding, projecting, protuberan 
1858. Hence Protru'sive-ly adv., -ness, 

Protuberance (prótiü-bérüns). 1046. lf. 
PROTUBERANT; see -ANCE.] 1. The fact os 
condition of being protuberant; bulging fat 
or projecting in a rounded form 1681. 2. ‘That 
which is protuberant; a rounded pom 
projection, or swelling; a knob, à bump 16 cA 

2. Solar p. = solar PROMINENCE. So Protu'be 
ancy. 5 

Protuberant (prótizbérünt), a. 1646. . 
protuberant-, pr. ppl. stem of late L. proi 
berare, f. pro PRO-! + tuber bump, ewelina 
see TUBER, -ANT.) Bulging or swelling or 
beyond the surrounding surface; prom 

Eocha III. . is remembered for his p. nose „ 
Hence Protu:berantly adv. 1578. 

Protuberate (protid-bére't), v. rare. m 
[- protuberat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. 990 
tuberare; see prec., -ATE?.] intr. To bulge out, 
to form a rounded prominence. 1. 1886, 

lIProtyle (pro tei. Also prothyl. 77 
lirreg. f. Gr. spwr(o- PROTO- + Um ‘ginal 
Proposed name for the hypothetical oE 
undifferentiated matter, of which the c! ele- 
cal substances provisionally regarded a8 
ments may be composed. 

Proud (praud), a. (adv.) [Late OP. m 
(also prit) = ON. prüór — Obr. Drum fant, 
nom. pruz, proz, prouz (mod. preuz) va n. in 
gallant - Rom. *prodis (late L. 17595 80 
pre-Vulg.), f. L. prodesse be of value, 155 . 
f. prod, var. of pro PRO-* laing a nigh 
PREUX, PROW d., Prive.) I. 1. Hav! oneself 
or lofty opinion of oneself; valuing , 
highly on account of one's positio pad 
attainments, possessions, etc. Usu. 
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sense, implying arrogance or hauteur. 2. 
Highly sensible of, or elated by, some honour 
done to one; taking pride or having high 
satisfaction in something; in early use some- 
times merely — highly gratifled or pleased; 
collog. feeling highly honoured. Often const. 
of, or inf. ME. 3. Having a becoming sense 
of what is due to or worthy of oneself or one's 
position; feeling or showing a proper pride 
1738. 4, transf. Of actions, etc.: Proceeding 
from or indicating pride; arrogant, presump- 
tuous; arising from lofty self-respect. late 
ME, 5. That is a ground or cause of pride; 
of which one is or may be proud (now usu. in 
good sense) ME. 

1. They are as bragge and as proude as pecockes 
1560. Hee was a p. insolent Delegate 1613. Most 
of our women are extreamly p. Of their faire lookes 
1616. They say he’s as p. as Lucifer 1782. 2. The 
author of the Plain Dealer, whom I am p. to call 
my friend DRYDEN. 4. There be sixe thinges, 
which the Lorde hateth..A proude loke [etc.] 
COVERDALE Prov. 6:17. 5. The p. inheritance of 
their stainless loyalty 1868. 

II. 1. As a poetic or rhetorical epithet. a. 
Of exalted station, of high degree, of lofty 
dignity; lordly ME. b. Of things: Stately, 
magnificent, ‘gallant’, splendid ME. 2, 
Characterized by great vigour, force, or vital- 
ity, such as indicates or suggests pride; in 
various applications. ta. Of warriors (or 
their acts): Valiant, brave; mighty —1697. b. 
Of animals: Spirited, high-mettled; moving 
with force and dignity. (Chiefly poet.) late 
ME. c. Of the sea or a stream: Swelling, 
swollen, strong, in flood 1535. d. Of organic 
structures: Overgrown, exuberant; swelling 
or swollen, tumid. (b) Applied to overgrown 
flesh in a healing wound; see also PROUD 
FLESH. 1593. +3. Sensually excited; ‘swell- 
ing’, lascivious 1641. +b. spec. Of certain 
female animals: In a state of sexual excite- 
ment —1781. 

1. a. High though his titles, p. his name, Bound- 
less his wealth SCOTT. b. View. . The p. ships sail, 
and gay clouds move 1794. One of the proudest 
cities of the ancient world THIRLWALL. 2. b. Like 
a p. Steed reind MILT. c. Then the p. waters had 
gone ouer our soule Ps, 124: 5. 

Phr. To do (a person) p. (colloq.), to make p., 
gratify highly, do honour to. 

B. as adv. Proudly, in a proud manner ME. 
Hence Prou:dish a. somewhat p. Prou-d-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Proud flesh. late ME. [See prec. II. 2 d.] 
Overgrown flesh arising from excessive granu- 
lation upon, or around the edges of, a healing 
wound. 

Prou‘d-hea:rted, a. late ME. Having a 
proud heart or spirit; proud, haughty. 

Proustite (prirstoit), 1835. [- Fr. prou- 
stite (1832) after q. L. Proust, a French chem- 
ist; see -ITE? 2 b.] Min. Native sulpharsenide 
of silver, occurring in crystals or granular 
masses of a cochineal-red colour. 

Provand (pro-vind). ME. I- (O)Fr. 
provende; see PROVEND sb.] Provisions, prov- 
ender; esp. the food and fodder provided for 
an army. 

Provant (pro:vünt), sb. (a.) 1450. [app. — 
MLG. provant, later form of provande PROV- 
AND; perh. sometimes confounded with 
tprovent produce, revenue.] 1. Provand, 
provender; an allowance of food. 2. attrib. 
or as adj. Of or belonging to the p. or soldier's 
4500 hence, of inferior quality. arch. 

Prove (priv), v. Infl. proved, proving; 
Da. pple. also (orig. in Sc. legal use) proven. 
ME. [- OFr. prover (mod. prouver) :- L. probare 
test, approve, demonstrate, f. probus good.] 
I. To make trial of, try, test. 1. trans. To 
make trial of; to try the genuineness or 
qualities of; to test. arch. exc. in techn. uses. 

„ To subject to a testing process (any 
natural, prepared, or manufactured sub- 
stance or object) ME. c. Arith. To test the 
COrrectness of (a caleulation) 1800. d. To 
take a proof impression of (composed type or 
an electro- or stereotype plate) 1797. 2. To 
find out, learn, or know by experience; to 
experience, ‘go through’, suffer; also, to find 
by experience (a person or thing) to be (some- 
tring) ME. 

„hroue all things: hold fast that which is good 
1 Thess, 5:91. rs Multiplication is also Sy 
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naturally proved by Division 1800. 2. They only 
shall his Mercy p. WESLEY. 

II. To make good, establish. 1. trans. To 
establish (a thing) as true; to demonstrate 
the truth of by evidence or argument ME. 
2. To show the existence or reality of; to give 
proof of by action; to evince ME. 3. To est- 
ablish the genuineness or validity of (a thing 
or person); to show to be such as is asserted 
or claimed 1517. b. spec. To establish the 
genuineness and validity of (a will); to obtain 
probate of. late ME. 4. intr. for refi. To be 
shown or found by experience or trial to be 
(so and so); to turn out (to be). late ME. 5. 
To come to be, become, grow (arch.) 1560. 

1. He went about also to proue hym selfe a Ger- 
Mayne 1560. 3. It is very hard to p. a Witch 
FULLER. 6. P. up (C. S.): to adduce or complete 
the proof of qug to (something); spec. to show 
that one has fulfilled the requirements for receiv- 
ing a patent for (government land) 1867. Hence 
Pro-vie)able a. capable of being proved. 
Pro-v(e)ableness. Pro-v(e)ably adv. 

Provect (prove*kt), v. 1652. [f. provect-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. provehere, f. pro PRO + 
vehere carry.] I. trans. To carry forward or 
onward —1776. 2. Philol. To change or mu- 
tate’ a consonant in the direction of the 
sound-shift formulated for Germanic in 
Grimm’s Law; esp. in Celtic, to change a 
voice consonant into a breath consonant of 
the same series 1861. 

Provection (prove:kfon). 1652. [- late L. 
provectio, -on-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] fl. 
Advance, proficiency; advancement —1660. 
2. Philol. a, The sound-shift formulated for 
Germanic langs. in Grimm’s Law; also in 
Celtic, the mutation of voice consonants to 
breath consonants 1861. b. The carrying on 
of the final letter of a word to the succeeding. 
one 1868. 

Proveditor (prove:ditó:) also in It. form 
Proveditore (proveditó-re). 1549. E obs. 
It. proved-, mod. provveditore provider, pur- 
veyor, f. provedere PRovIDE.] 1. The title 
of certain officers of the Venetian republic; a. 
governor, overseer, inspector. 2. A purveyor, 
caterer, steward 1599. 

Provedore (provido?). 1578. [- various 
Rom. forms, all the agent-n. from the vb. 
repr. L. providere PROVIDE; cf. prec.] = prec. 

Proven (pri-v’n, Se. pro“v’n), ppl. a. 
1653. [pa. pple., orig. Sc. (provin, c1530) of 
preve, early var. of PROVE v., after str. vbs. 
like cleave, cloven.] 1. Shown to be true, or to 
be as stated; demonstrated by evidence. 2. 
Tried, tested (pseudo-arch.) 1870. 

1. A p. falsehood LANDOR. Not proven, a form of 
verdict in criminal trials in Sc. Law, which is ad- 
mitted beside ‘Guilty’ and ‘Not guilty’. 

Provenance (provénüns) 1861. [- Fr. 
provenance, f. provenant, pr. pple. of provenir 
come forth — L. provenire, f. pro Po- + 
venire come; see -ANCE.] The fact of coming 
from some particular source or quarter; 
derivation. 

The date and p. of Jewish apocalypses 1906. 

Provençal (provaüsal) a. and sb. 1589. 
Fr. provençal — L. provincialis PROVINCIAL; 
see next.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Pro- 
vence and its inhabitants. 

Dance, and P. song, and sunburnt mirth! KEATS. 

B. sb. 1. An inhabitant of Provence 1600. 2. 
The Romanie language spoken there 1671. 

Provence (liprovà-ns, pro-véns). 1578. [- 
(O)Fr. Provence :- L. provincia PROVINCE.] 
The name of a former province in the south- 
east of France east of the Rhone; used attrib., 
as in P. oil, olive oil from P. 

Provend (pro:vénd), sb. Obs. or arch. ME. 
[- (O)Fr. provende :- Rom. *probenda, alt. of 
L. prebenda PREBEND.] 1. = PREBEND 1; 
also, the portion or allowance of food supplied 
to each inmate of a monastery. 2. = next. 
ME. 

Provender (pro-véndaa), sb. ME. [- OFr. 
provendre, var. of provende PROVEND.] Food, 
provisions; esp. dry food, as corn or hay for 
horses, etc.; fodder, forage. In ref. to human 
beings, now joc. 

They must be dyeted like Mules, And haue their 
Prouender ty'd to their mouthes SHAKS. Hence 
Pro-vender v. trans. to provide (horses, etc.) with 
provender, to fodder. 

(Com- 


Provenience (próvi-niéns) 1882. 
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mon in U.S.) [f. L. proveniens, -ent-, pr. pple. 
of provenire; See -ENCE.] = PROVENANCE. 

Proventriculus (pró"ventri-kivlis). 1835. 
[mod.L., f. pro Pro- + ventriculus VEN- 
TRIOLE.] a, Ornith. The glandular or true 
stomach of birds, which lies between the erop 
and the gizzard. b. In some insects, the crop 
or ingluvies, an expansion of the cesophagus; 
in worms, a muscular crop 1877. 

Prover (prü- von. late ME. [In sense 1 f. 
PROVE + -ER'; in 2 = AL. probator, AFr. 
provour, pruvour.] 1. One who tries, tests, or 
puts to the proof. Obs. or arch. b. An instru- 
ment or apparatus for testing 1751. c. En- 
graving. A skilled workman employed to 
print proof impressions 1875. 12. = AP- 
PROVER! 1. —1709. 

Proverb (pro:vo1b), sb. ME. L- (O) Fr. pro- 
verbe or L. proverbium, f. pro PRO- + verbum. 
word + -ium, collective suffix.] 1. A short 
pithy saying in common use; a concise sen- 
tence, which is held to express some truth 
ascertained by experience or observation and 
familiar to all; an adage, a wise saw. 2, ta. 
= Byworp 2 1791. b. transf. A thing that is 
proverbial or a matter of common talk 1655. 
+3. An oracular or enigmatical saying that 
requires interpretation; an allegory, a par- 
able —1841. 4. A play of which a proverb is 
taken as the foundation of the plot 1842. 
5. pl. Any of various round games played 
with popular sayings. 

1. The Book of Proverbs, a book of the O.T., con- 
sisting of maxims ascribed to Solomon and others. 
Phr. To a p., to an extent that has become prover- 
bial; The new chief justice, Sir Robert, Wright, 
was ignorant to a p. MACAULAY. 2.a. And thou 
shalt be a wonder, a prouerbe & a commune talke 
among all people BIBLE (Genev.) Deut. 28:37. 
3. To vnderstand a prouerbe, and the interpreta- 
tion; the wordes of the wise, and their darke 
sayings Prov. 1:6. 

Proverb (proverb), v. lato ME. If. prec.) 
1. (rans. 'To utter in the form of à proverb; to 
make a byword of. 2. To furnish or provide 
with a proverb SHAKS. 3, inir. To utter or 
compose proverbs MILT, 

1. Am I not sung and proverbd for a Fool In 
every street? Mint. 2. 1 am prouerb’d with a 
Grandsier Phrase SHAKS. 

Proverbial (próvo-xbiál) a. late ME. I- L. 
proverbialis, f. proverbium; see prec., -AL'.] 
1. Like, characteristic of, or of the nature of a 
proverb; expressed in a proverb or proverbs. 
2. T'hat has passed into a proverb; current as 
a proverb; notorious 1571. 

1. Yet is not all true that is proverbiall Sm T. 
BROWNE. 2. The p. London fog HUXLEY. Hence 
Proverbialism, a p. saying. Prove-rbialist, 
one who PUT "uses, or records p. sayings. 
Proverbiality, the quality of being p. Pro- 
ve'rbialize v. intr. to make or utter proverbs. 
Prove'rbially adv. in a p. manner; to a p. degree. 

Proviant (pro:viünt). 1637. [- G. pro- 
viant, Du. proviand, in It. provianda, app. 
alt.f. provenda PROVEND. Brought into Eng. 
by soldiers who served in the Thirty Years’ 
War, 1618-1648.] Food supply, esp. for an 
army; commissariat, 

Pro:-vice-cha-ncellor. 1660, [See PRo-*) 
One of the deputies appointed by the vice- 
chancellor of a university on his election. 

Provide (prévoi-d), v. late ME. [= L. 
providére see before, etc., f. pro PRO- + 
videre.] I. fl. trans. To foresee —1040. 2. 
intr, To exercise foresight in taking due 
measures in view of a possible event. Const. 
for, against. late ME. b. To lay it down as a 
provision; to stipulate that. late ME. 

2. In tyme of peace, prouide for war GRAFTON. 
The Mayers wyfe. .prouided in her wyll, that she 
MEAN be buried without any pompe or noyse 

II. 1. trans. To prepare, get ready, or ar- 
range (something) beforehand. Now rare. 
late ME. 12. intr. To make preparation, get 
ready —1727. tb. (rans. with vbl. sb. SHAKS. 
3. trans. To supply or furnish for use; to 
yield, afford 1447. 4. To furnish or appoint 
(an incumbent) to a vacant benefice; esp. of 
the pope: To appoint (a person as successor) 
to a benefice not yet vacant, thus setting 
aside the right of the patron. Now only 
Hist. late ME. 

1. The wise Ant her wintry Store provides Dry- 
DEN. 2. Very few men. .live at present, but are 
providing to live another time POPE. 3. Prouide 
me ynke and paper, and I will write 1581. 
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III. 1. To fit out (a person, etc.) with what 
is necessary for a certain purpose; to furnish 
or supply with something implied 1465. tb. 
refl. To equip oneself, to make oneself ready, 
prepare (fo do something, for or against some- 
thing) 1652. 2. To furnish (a person, etc.) 
with something. Often in indirect passive. 
late ME. 3. intr. To make provision for a 
person, his needs, ete, Often in indirect pas- 


sive, 1535. 
1. b. Neice prouide your selfe SHAKS. 2. Pro- 
uided with all complete prouisions of Warre 


CAMDEN. 3. His wonted lowers Shall all be 
very well prouided for SHAKS. 

Provided (prévai-déd), ppl. a. and quasi- 
conj. 1400. [pa. pple. of PROVIDE v.] I. ppl. 
a. In senses of PROVIDE v. 1579. II. pa. pple. 
and quasi-conj. With the provision or condi- 
tion (that); it being provided or stipulated 
(that); used chiefly in legal and formal state- 
ments; also, in general use: On the condition, 
supposition, or understanding (that) 1460. 
b. without that: = if only 1604. 

I. P. school, a public elementary school provided 
by the local education authority. II. P. that all is 
safe, Im may go 1879. b. Now or whensoeuer, 
prouided I be so able as now SHAKS. 

Providence (providens. ME. - (O)Fr. 
providence or L. providentia, t. providére PRO- 
VIDE; See -ENCE.] 1. The action of providing; 
provision, preparation, arrangement, Now 
dial. late ME. b. That which is provided; a 
supply, a provision. Now dial. 1475. 2. 
Foresight, prevision; esp. anticipation of and 
preparation for the future; hence, prudent or 
wise management, government, or guidance. 
Also, an instance of this. late ME. b. Regard 
to future needs in the management of re- 


5. Special p., a 


L. providens, -ent-, pr. pple. of providére 
PROVIDE; see -ENT.] 1. Foreseeing; that has 
foresight of and provides for the future, or for 
some future event. 2, Economical; frugal, 
thrifty, saving 1596. 

1. By Solomon God sends the Sluggard to school 
to the Ant, to learn a p. Industry BOYLE. P. 
society = FRIENDLY society. 2. He will always be 

T, because he never was a p. man 1888. Hence 
"vident-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

Providential (previde-nfal), a. 1648. t. 
PROVIDENCE (and PROVIDENT) + -IAL, after 
evidence, evident, evidential, etc.) t1. Of the 
nature of providence; provident, prudent 
1845. 2. Of, to, or ordained by 
divine providence 1648. b. That is, or is 
thought to be, by special interposition of 
RU opportune, lucky, fortunate 
1719. 

2. A p. disposition of things 1736, b. [It] was 
by them considered as a p. escape Biner. ea 
Provide-ntially adv. 

Provider (prévai-doa). 1523. [f. PROVIDE 
v. + -ER'.] One who provides or supplies; a 
purveyor. Lion's p.: see LION 1. 

Province (pro-vins). ME. I- (O) Fr. pro- 
vince — L. provincia charge, official duty, 
administration or region of conquered ter- 
ritory; of unkn. origin.) I. I. Rom. Hist. A 
country or territory outside Italy, under 
Roman dominion, and administered by a 
governor sent from Rome. late ME. 2. An 
administrative division of a country or state; 

any principal division of a kingdom or em- 
pire. Formerly sometimes applied to the 
shires of England. late ME. b. Applied to 
the N. American colonies of Great Britain, 
now provinces of the Dominion of Canada; 
also formerly to several of those which after- 
wards united to form the United States of 
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America 1622. c. fig. A main division of any 
‘realm’ 1869. 3. Eccl. The district within the 
jurisdiction of an archbishop or a metro- 
politan. late ME. b. One of the territorial 
divisions of the Knights Templars, the 
Franciscans, the Jesuits, or any similar 
order 1727. 4, More vaguely, A country, ter- 
ritory, district, or region; a part of the world, 
or of one of its continents ME. 5, pl. A com- 
prehensive designation for all parts of a coun- 
try outside the capital; e.g. of England apart 
from London 1804. 6. Nat. Hist. A faunal or 
floral area less extensive than a ‘region’; a 
sub-region 1877. 

2. They divided the country into four provinces, 
viz. Ulster, Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, 
each of which had its King 1804. c. Our earth is 
but a p. of a wider realm 1869. 4. Some had long 
moved to distant provinces JOHNSON, 5. She had 
. Starred the provinces with great eclat and had 
come back to London THACKERAY, 

II. The sphere of action of a person or body 
of persons; duty, office, business, function, 
department 1626. 

My p. was. .to carry home the goods 1775. How 
he had secured an entrance. if is not our p. to 


inquire 1888, 

i. fig. trom I. A department, division, or 
branch of learning, science, art, government, 
or any subject 1709. 

In the provinces of Æsthetics and Morals 1874. 

Provincial (próvizfAD, a and sb. late 
ME. - (O)Fr. provincial - L. provincialis, f. 
Provincia; see prec., -AL'.] A. adj. I. Of or 
pertaining to a province or provinces. 12. 
Having the relation of a province to a 
sovereign state -1708, 3. Of or belonging to a 
province or provinces as dist. from the nation 
or state of which they form a part; local; 
hence, of the ‘provinces’ as dist. from the 
capital; situated in ‘the provinces’ 1638. b. 
transf. Said of foxhunting outside the ‘shires’ 
1861. 4. Having the manners or speech, esp. 
the narrow views, etc., of a province or ‘the 
provinces’; wanting the culture or polish of 
the capital 1755. +5. Of roses of Provence 
163g. 

2. The other parts of it. are still as much p. to 
Italy, as..in the time of the Roman Empire 
DRYDEN. 3. Those many barbarisms which ohar- 
acterize à p. education 1772. P. or local words 
1787. Paris and the great p. towns 1844. 4. Pro- 

incial,..rude; unpolished JOHNSON. 5. Hamil. 
TII. ii. 288. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol. or ellipt.] 1. 
Eccl. The ecclesiastical head of a province; 
the chief of a religious order in a district or 
province. late ME. 2. A native or inhabitant 
of a province (Roman or modern); in pl. 
auxiliary troops raised in a province; former- 
ly applied to the native Irish 1605. b. An in- 
habitant of the N. American colonies before 
the revolution; applied esp. to those engaged 
in military service 1758. 3. One who dwells 
in or comes from the ‘provinces’ as dist. from 
the capital; hence, a ‘countrified’ person 1711. 

3. Provincials, narrow in thought, in culture, in 
creed 1865. Hence Provi-ncialist, a native or in- 
habitant of a province or of the provinces, as dist. 
from the capital. Provincia dier the quality or 
condition of being p.: a p. trait. Provi-ncialize v, 
trans. and intr. to make or become p. Provi-nci- 
ally adv. in a p. manner or capacity. 

Provincialism (prdvi-nfaliz’m). 1793. ff. 
prec. + -ISM.] 1. Politics. Attachment to one's 
own province, its institutions, interests, eto., 
before those of the nation or state; desire for 
the autonomy of the province or provinces 
rather than national unity 1820. 2. Provincial 
manner, fashion, mode of thought, etc. as 
dist. from that which is (or is held to be) 
national, or which is the fashion of the capi- 
tal; hence, narrowness of view, thought, or 
interests, unpolished speech or manners 1836. 
b. with @ and pl. A local peculiarity or 
variety 1845. 3. esp. The manner of speech 
characteristic of a particular province; with 
pl., A local word, phrase, or peculiarity of 
pronunciation 1793. 

Provinciate (provi-nfijé't), v. 1029. [f. 
L. provincia PROVINCE + -ATE*.] (rans. To 
reduce to the condition of a province or of 
provincials. 

Provine (provoin), v. 1440. [- OFr. pro- 
vaignier, -veign- (mod. provigner), f. provain 
(mod. provin) :- L. propago, -gin- young 
shoot, slip, or layer. Cf. PROPAGATE.] (rans. 


PROVOCATION 


To propagate (a vine or the like) by 1 
Also absol., and intr. in pass. senes," E, 

Provision (próvizon), sb. late ME. {= 
(O)Fr. provision L. provisio, on-, f. provis., 
pa. ppl. stem of providére PROVIDE; see ox. 1 
1. The action of providing; secing to thing, 
beforehand; the fact or condition of being 
made ready beforehand 1456. b. esp. The 
providing or supplying of necessaries for 
a household, an expedition, ete. 1484. 2. 
Eccl. Appointment to a see or benefice not 
yet vacant; esp. such appointment made by 
the pope in derogation of the right of the 
regular patron. Now Hist. late ME, 3, 
Something prepared or arranged in advance; 
a preparation, a previous arrangement; a 
measure provided to meet a need; a precan- 
tion 1494. 4, A supply of necessaries or 
materials provided; a store of something 
1451. 5. spec. A supply of food; now chiefly 
pl. supplies of food, viotunls, eatables and 
drinkables 1610. 6, Kach of the clauses or 
divisions of a legal or formal statement, or. 
such a statement itself, providing for some 
particular matter; also, a clause in such a 
statement which makes an express stipula- 
tion; a proviso 1473. 

1. Due p. for education. .is..a duty of the state 
HUXLEY. Phr. To make p., to provide for. 3. There 
was no..p. for a rudder 1832. 4. Here they de- 
posit their p. of nuts and acorns 1790. 5. The 

English for want of provisions were forced to 
breake up Stege HOLLAND. The price of provisions 
is exorbitant 1773. 6. Provisions of Ozford, 
ordinances for checking the king's misrule, drawn 
up at a meeting of the barons under Simon de 
Montfort, held at Oxford in 1258, 

Provision (próvi:on), v. 1805. [t. prec.) 
trans. To supply with provisions or stores. b. 
intr. (tor refl.) To supply oneself with pro- 
visions; to lay in provisions. 

He raised a regiment of horse and provisioned it 
1859, 

Provisional (prévi-sonil), a 
PROVISION sb. + -AL', after Fr. tprovisionnal 
(mod. -el), med.L. provisionalis, -aliter.] 1. 
Of, belonging to, or of the nature of a tem. 
porary provision or arrangement; provided 
or adopted for present needs or for the time 
being; also, accepted or used in default of 
something better. 12. Provident (rare) 1763. 

1. To come to a prouisionall agreement. 1001, 
The Church should not be without a p. Pastor. 
1726. Hence Provi-sional-ly adv., ness. 

Provisionary (próvi-5onüri), a. Now rare. 
1617. [f. as prec. + -ARY'; cf. PROVISORY.] 1. 
= prec. 1. 12. = prec. 2. 1784. 3. Of or 
pertaining to papal provisions; see PROVISION 
sb. 2. 1736. 4. Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a proviso, a provision, or provisions 
(in a law, ete.) 1774. 

Proviso (próvoi:zo). Pl. -oes, 1407. -L. 
proviso, abl. sing. n. of pa. pple. of. providére 
PROVIDE, as used in med. L. phr. proviso qu 
(or ut)..it being provided that..(c. Eri 
poureu que..).] A clause inserted in a legal 
or formal document, making some condition; 
stipulation, exception, or limitation, or upon 
the obseryance of which the operation bs 
validity of the instrument depends; a com 
tion; hence gen., a stipulation, provision. 

Provisor (próvoizoz, -ğ1). late ME 
Abr. provisour (Fr. proviseur) = L. pri 
f. as PROVISION; sce On 2.) I. The ho 910 
ot a provision or grant (esp. from ie 
pope) giving him the right to be dre 
to a benefice when next vacant. Now 1360 

Statute of Provisors, the Act 25 Edw. II K these 
1351, enacted io prevent the granting o 

rovisions by the pope. isor; 
"m 11. One WhO is in charge; à supere 
an agent, deputy —1533. 12. One w bo Dto 
vides for another; a guardian, PE tea 
—1730. 3. A purveyor; the Beware 1408. 


urer of an establishment. Now 8 
4. R. C. C. A vicar-general; à deputy: 
inquisitor 1560. Hence 


. P. Gi Pork for the Army 1683. 5 
e the office or posia y E 

Provisory (próvoizori), a. 1011. areal 
provisoir or med. L. provisorius, f. 1707 pro 
See -oRY*.] 1. Subject to a provision pe 
viso; conditional. 2, = PROVISIONAL © 
1788. Hence Provi-sorily adr. in 3 P. 
ner; provisionally. — 

Provocation (provketJon). late ME f 


PROVOCATIVE 


(O)Fr. provocation or L. provocatio, on-, t. 
provocal-, pa. ppl. stem of provocare; see 
PROVOKE, -I0N.] I. t1. The action of invoking 
the office of a court or judge; esp. an appeal 
to a higher ecclesiastical court —1726, 2. The 
action of calling; invitation, summons 1548, 
IL. 1. The action of inciting; impulse; instiga- 


tion; an incentive, a stimulus. late ME. 2. 


The action or an act of exciting anger, resent- 
ment, or irritation 1539. b. A cause of anger, 
resentment, or irritation 1716. 

2. To the. prouocacion of the terrible wrath of 
god 1540. You ought not to give way to your 
temper, under whatever p. 1876. 

Provocative (próvo-kátiv), a. and sb. late 
ME. [- Fr. tprovocatif, -ive — late L. provoca- 
tivus, f. a8 prec.; see -IVE.] A. adj. 1. Having 
the quality of provoking, calling forth, or 
giving rise to (const. of); spec. stimulating, 
irritating 1049. 2. spec. Serving to excite ap- 
petite or lust 1621, B. sb. 1. That which pro- 
vokes, excites, or draws forth; an incentive 
1038. 2. spec. Anything that excites appetite 
or lust; esp. an aphrodisiac. late ME. Hence 
Provo:catively adv. 

Provokable (próvó"káb'D, a. 1078. lf. 
PROVOKE v, + -ABLE.] Capable of being pro- 
voked. 

Provoke (próvó"k), v. late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
provoquer or L. provocare, f. pro PRO- + 
vocare call.] I. tl. trans. To call forth, in- 
voke; to summon, invite. Also absol, —1708. 
12. intr. To call to a judge or court to take up 
one’s cause; to appeal (from a lower to a 
higher ecol. tribunal) -1082, t3. trans. To call 
out to a fight; to challenge, to defy —1697. 

3. Tertullian. . provokes all the world to contra- 
dict it, if they could EVELYN. 

II. 1. To incite or urge (a person or animal) 
to some act or to do something; to stimulate 
to action. Now arch. exc. as infl. by next. 
late ME. 2. To incite to anger (a person or 
animal); to enrage, irritate. Also absol. late 
ME. 3. To excite, stir up (feeling, action, 
ete.); to give rise to, call forth 1533. 

1. Beautie prouoketh theeues sooner then gold 
BHAKS, ou are really enough to p. a saint. 
1800. 3. My Tale prouokes that question SHAKS. 
Hence Provo'ked ppl, a. having received provo- 
cation; irritated, annoyed. TProvo'kement, the 
action of provoking; a provocation, Provo'ker, 
135 who or that which provokes. Provo-kingly 

Provost (pro:vost). [Late OE. profost, cor- 
resp. to MLG., MDu. provest, MDu. proofst 
(Du. proost), OHG. probost (G. probst, propst), 
ONorw. prófasir; in ME. reinforced from AFr. 
provost, also prevost (mod. prévót) — med.L. 
propositus, used alongside prepositus, subst. 
use of pa. pple. of L. preponere, f. præ PRE-, 
PRo-' + ponere place.] I. In ecol. and schol- 
astic uso. 1. The head or president of a 
chapter, or of a community of religious per- 
sons; in conventual bodies prop. the official 
next in rank to the abbot. Now chiefly Hist. 
b. In mod. use, tr. G. propst, Da. provst, 
oto. as the title of the Protestant clergyman 
in charge of the principal church of a town 
or district 1560. 2. The specific title of the 
heads of certain colleges 1442. II. A secular 
officer, etc. fl. One appointed to preside 
over or superintend something; usu. the 
representative of the supreme power in à 
district or sphere of action, Sometimes, 
without explicit ref. to his delegated or ap- 
pointed position, = Ruler, chief, head, cap- 
tain, etc. 1031. 2, An officer or official in 
charge of some establishment, undertaking, 
or body of men; a ruler, manager, steward, 
overseer, keeper. Now Hist. ME. 3. tThe 
chief magistrate of a town; spec. the head of 
a Scottish municipal corporation or burgh 
ME. 14. An officer charged with the appre- 
hension, custody, and punishment of offend- 
ers —1873. 5. spec. Mil. An officer of the 
military police in a garrison or camp, or in 
the field: see next. (In this sense usu. pro- 
nounced próvó*-.) 1692. 

4. Here comes Signior Claudio, led by the Prouost 
to prison SHAKS. 

Comb.: p.-cell, a cell for confining military 
prisoners; -sergeant, a sergeant of the military 
police. Hence Pro-vostship, the office or posi- 
tion of a p. 

Provost-marshal (próvosmüafál). 1513. 
[f. prec. + MARSHAL sb.] In the army, An 
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officer appointed to a force in camp or on ac- 
tive service, as the head of the military pol- 
ice. In the navy, the ‘ Master-at-arms' of the 
ship in which a court martial is to be held 
(being the Chief Petty Officer in charge of the 
ship’s police) is appointed by warrant Pro- 
vost-marshal for the occasion. 

Prow (prau), sb.! Now chiefly literary. 
1555. [— (O) Fr. proue — Pr. proa or It. dial. 
(Genoese, Sicilian) prua :- L. prora — Gr. 
ap@pa, f. base repr. by L. pro before, in front.] 
1. The fore-part of a ship or boat; the part 
about the stem. 2. A point or pointed part 
projecting in front, like the prow of a ship; 
spec. in Zool. either of the two points of a 
cymba or C-shaped sponge-spicule 1656. 
3. transf. A ship (poet.) 1738. 

3. Prows, that late in flerce Encounter mett 
GRAY. Hence Prowed (praud) a. having a p. 

tProw, sb.: (ME. pru, prou - OFr. pru, 
prou, subst. use of pru, prou adj.; see next.) 
Advantage, profit, benefit, weal, good —1570. 

It_maye bee for his prowe, To thynke on it 


1470, 
Prow (prau) a. arch. late ME. [- OFr. 


prou adj. (earlier prod, eto., later preu, mod. 
preur) — Rom. *prodis; 8ee PROUD a. Cf. 
PREUX, PRIDE.) Doughty, valiant. 

The prowest knight that ever fleld did fight 
SPENSER. 

Prowess (prau:és). Now chiefly literary. 
ME. [- OFr. proesce (mod. prouesse), f. OFr. 
prou; see prec., RSS.] Valour, bravery, gal- 
lantry, martial daring; manly courage, active 
fortitude. b. An act of bravery; a valiant 
deed. (Chiefly in pl. = deeds of valour.) ME. 

His bys prowes was suche that no paynym durst 
abyde him 1533. 

Prowl (prau ), v. [In XIV prolle, of unkn. 
origin.] 1. intr. Orig., To go or move about, 
esp. in search of something; hence, to 
rove, roam, or wander about in search of 
plunder, prey, etc., or with predatory intent. 
In mod. use, chiefly of wild beasts or of men 
acting like them. fb. fig. To seek for advant- 
age in an underhand way; to ‘cadge’ 1669. 
12. trans. To obtain (something) in a clandes- 
tine way; to pilfer, filch 1677. 3. To traverse 
(a place or region) esp. on the look out for 
prey; to traverse stealthily 1586. 

1. [Wolves] Priuely pelle two and froe SPEN- 
SER. How the troops of Midian P. and p. around 
1850. b. An other pretie B of the pope to 
proll for monie, was this FOXE. Hence Prowl sb. 
an act or the action of prowling; on or upon the 
prowl, prowling about. Prowler, one who 

owls; a parasite; ta pilferer, cheat, plunderer. 


rowlingly adv. 
|Proxenus (pro:ksénis) Also proxenos. 
Pl. -i (oi. 1838. [mod.L. — Gr. mpófevos, 


f. nod PRO-* + £évos guest, stranger.] Gr. 
Antiq. A resident citizen of a state appointed 
by another state to represent and protect its 
interests there. So Pro-xeny, the office or 
function of a he system of prozeni. 

Proximad (pro:ksimied), adv. 1803. f. as 
next + -aD II.] Anat. In the direction of its 
point of attachment: opp. to DISTAD. 

Proximal (proksimil) a. 1803. [f. L. 
proximus nearest + -AL'.] Anat, Situated to- 
wards the centre of the body, or the point 
of origin or attachment of a limb, bone, ete.: 
opp. to Distar. Hence Pro-ximally adv. in a 
p. position; towards or near the p. end or part. 

Proximate (pro‘ksimét), a. 1597. [- L. 
proximatus, pa. pple. of proximare approach, 
f. proximus nearest; see -ATE*.] 1. Next, 
nearest (in space, serial order, quality, etc.); 
close. b. Coming next or very near in time 
1845. 2. Coming next (before or after) in a 
chain of causation, agency, reasoning, ete. ; 
immediate: opp. to remote or ultimate 1661. 
3. Approximate 1796. 

2. P. principle, constituent, or element (Chem.), 
one of those compounds of which a more complex 
body is directly made up, and which are therefore 
first arrived at in the process of analysis; so p. 
analysis. 3. A p. notion of the extent of the carn- 
age KINGLAKE. Hence Pro'ximately adv. in a p. 
position or manner; approximately. 

Proxime accessit (pro ksimi ækse-sit). 
1878. [L. phr. — *he has come very near (or 
next)'.] Phr. indicating that the person in 
question has come next to the winner of a 
prize, scholarship, etc.; hence as sb. applied 
to the person himself or his position. Also 
collog. abbrev. proxime. 


PRUDERY 


Proximity (proksi-miti). 1480. [~ (O)Fr. 
proximité or L. proximitas, f. proximus near- 
est; see -ITY.] The fact, condition, or posi- 
tion of being near or close by; nearness: a. 
in space 1579; b. in kinship, affinity of na- 
ture, time, ete. 1480. 

b. Marriages in p. of blood are amongst us for- 
bidden FLORIO. 

Proximo (pro:ksimo). 1855. [L. prozimo 
(se. mense) in the next (month). In or of 
next month, as on the 3rd p. Abbrev. prox. 

Proxy (prgksi) 1440.  [contr. from 
PnocURAOY, as proctor from procurator.) 1. 
= PROOURAOY 1, PROCURATION 2; chiefly in 
phr. by p. 2. A letter of attorney. Obs. exc. 
asin b. 1460, b. spec. A writing authorizing 
a person to vote instead of another, at a 
meeting, etc., or formerly in the House of 
Lords; a vote so given 1587. 3. A person 
appointed to aet instead of another; an attor- 
ney, agent, representative 1014. Also fig. of 
things. t4. Eccl. Provision or entertainment 
for a visiting bishop or his representative; an 
annual payment in commutation of this 
-1725. 

1. Not content to acquire glory by p. H. WAL- 
POLE. 3. Another privilege is, that every peer.. 
may make another lord of parliament his p., to 
vote for him in his absence BLACKSTONE, Neues 
3 Pro- xyship, the office or function 
of a p. 

Prude (prid), a. and sb. 1704. [- Fr. prude 
adj. and sb. (Moliére), back-formation from. 
prudefemme, misunderstood as adj. + sb. 
but prop. fem. (f. *preu de femme) corresp. to 
prud’ homme good man and true; see PRUD- 
HOMME.] A. adj. That maintains or affects ex- 
extreme propriety of speech and behaviour, 
esp. in regard to the relations of the sexes; 
excessively modest, demure, or prim; prud- 
ish; usu. applied adversely. Now rare. 1709. 
B. sb. A woman who is of extreme propriety 
in conduct or speech; usu. applied adversely 
with implication of affectation. Hence Pru:- 
dish a. having the character of or resembling 
a p.; -ly adv., -ness. 

Prudence (prü:déns) ME. [- (O)Fr. pru- 

nce — L. prudentia, contr. from providentia 
PROVIDENCE.] The quality of being prudent. 
1, Ability to discern the most suitable, 
politic, or profitable course of action, esp, as 
regards conduct; practical wisdom, discre- 
tion. b. An instance of this; a prudent act 
1667. +2. Wisdom; knowledge of or skillin a 
matter —1859, 

1. Beyond all bounds of p. and discretion HUME. 
2. Harken with your eares, that you may know p. 
BIBLE (Douay) Baruch 3:9. So tPru'dency. 

Prudent (prü:dént), a. late ME. [-(O)Fr. 
prudent or L. prudens, -ent- foreseeing, 
sagacious, contr. from providens PROVIDENT, 
with weakening of the notion of ‘foreseeing’.] 
1. Of persons, eto.: Sagacious in adapting 
means to ends; having sound judgement in 
practical affairs; circumspect, discreet, 
worldly-wise. +2. Wise, discerning —1579. 
3. Of conduct, action, etc.: Characterized by, 
exhibiting, or proceeding from prudence; 
politic, judicious. late ME. 

1. So stears the p. Crane Her annual Voiay 
Mitt. 2. Thou hast hyd these thynges from the 
wyse and p., and hast opened them vnto babes 
"TINDALE Matt. 11:25. Hence Pru:dently adv. 

Prudential (prude:nfál) a. and sb. 1041. 
[f. PRUDENT, PRUDENCE + -IAL, on the 
analogy of similar groups, as evident, evi- 
dence, evidential, etc.) A. adj. 1. Of, of the 
nature of, or involving prudence; charac- 
terized by forethought and deliberation, 2. 
Of persons: Exercising prudence; (in New 
England) appointed to conduct the affairs of 
a town, society, etc. 1642. 

1. Cultivating p. habits 1863. More thinking and 
p. persons SCOTT, 

B. sb. 1. pl. a. Matters that fall within the 
scope of prudence; esp. (in U.S.) matters of 
local government and administration for 
which there is no need to go to the law courts 
1646. b. Prudential considerations 1658, 12. 
A prudential maxim or precept —1734. Hence 
Prude-ntialism, a system or theory of life 
based upon p. considerations. Prude-ntial- 
ist. Prudentia‘lity, p. quality, nature, or 
character. Prude-ntial-ly adv., -ness. 

Prudery (pri-dori) 1709. [- Fr. pruderie 
(Molière), f. prude PRUDE; see -ERY.] The 


PRUDHOMME 


quality or character of being prudish; exces- 
sive regard for the proprieties in speech or 
behaviour; extreme or affected modesty or 
A kae les ied he: fi 

lady. has carrie T p. 80 far, as to se te 
the writi of male and female authors R ber 
library 1813. 


Prudho:mme. 1701. [- Fr. prud'homme 
good man and true, earlier prodome (f. *pro 
de ome ‘fine thing of a man’), f. pro, prod (see 
PROW a.) + ome (mod. homme) man. See 
PRUDE.] 1, Hist. A man of valour and dis- 
cretion; a knight or freeholder who was 
summoned to sit on the jury or to serve 
in the king's council. |2. A member of a 
French tribunal appointed to decide labour 
disputes 1887. 

Pruinose (prū-inōs), a. 1826. [- L. pru- 
inosus, f. pruina hoar-frost; see OEl. Nat. 
Hist. Covered with a fine whitish powdery 
ree giving the appearance of hoar- 


Prune (prin), sb. ME. I- (O) Fr. prune :- 
Rom. *pruna, fem. sing., for L. pruna, n. pl. 
of prunum — Gr. apoio, later form of 
mpobuvov plum.) fl. The fruit of the plum- 
tree; a plum; also the tree, Prunus domestica 
. . A variety of plum suitable 
for drying 1902, 2. The dried fruit of several 
varieties of the common plum-tree, largely 
used for eating, raw or stewed; a dried plum. 
Formerly dist. as dry p. ME. 3. transf. The 
dark reddish purple colour of the juice of 
prunes; also called p.-purple 1884. 4, Phr. 
Prunes and prism(s: see Dickens, Little 
Dorrit 1t. v. Thence, applied to a prim and 
mincing manner of speech, and to superficial 
S i 

. Dem (a) a plum-tree; nus occi- 
dentalis a West t timber-tree. 

Prune (prin), v. Obsol. [In xiv prune, 
pruyne, also proyne, Sc. prun3e (XV-XVI) = 
pres. stem poroign- of OFr. poroindre, t. por- 
(mod. pour-) i= L. pro PRO- + oindre i= L. 
ungere anoint, Cf. PREEN 1. trans. and 
intr. for refl, Of a bird, eto.: = PREEN v.“ 1. 
2. Of a person: To trim, dress up with minute 
nicety; to prink, deck out, adorn. late ME. 
13. 4205 fig. To plume oneself, pride oneself 
1072. 

Prune (prin), v.' [In XV prouyne, xvi 
proine, eto. — OFr. proignier, earlier prooig- 
nier :- Rom. prorotundiare, f. pro PRo-! + 
*rolundiare out round, f. rotundus ROUND.] 
1. trans. To cut or lop superfluous branches 
or twigs from (a vine, tree, or shrub) in order 
to promote fruitfulness, induce regular 
growth, ete.; to trim. Also absol. 1547. 2. 
To cut or lop off (branches, boughs, shoots) 
1572. 3. fig. To ‘cut down’, mutilate; esp. to 
cut down or reduce by rejecting superfluities; 
also to rid of what is superfluous or undesir- 
able. late ME. b. To remove (superfluities, 
deformities) 1680. 

1. Sixe yeeres thou shalt p. thy Vineyard Lev. 
25:3. 3. Some. Authors began to p. their 
Words of all superfluous Letters ADDISON. Hence 
Pru-ner, one who prunes trees or shrubs, 

Prunella! (prune-li). 1656. [Of unc. origin; 
tprunello and prunella may be alterations 
after Sp. or It. of Fr. prunelle (xviii), derived 
by some from prune plum (PRUNE b.), as if 
‘plum-coloured stuff’.] 1. A strong stuff, 
orig. silk, afterwards worsted, formerly used 
for graduates’, clergymen’s, and barristers’ 
gowns; later, for the uppers of women’s 
shoes. 2, attrib. Made or consisting of 
prunella 1706, 

1. Leather and p.: see LEATHER sb. 1. 

\(Prune-Ila*, 1599. [Bot. L., alt. of Brunella; 
cf. BRUNEL.] Bof. A genus of herbaceous 
labiates, including P. vulgaris, Self-heal. 

fiPrunella*. 1627. [mod.L., earlier bru- 
mella, dim. of med.L. brunus brown.] 1. 
Path. The Hungarian or camp-fever which 
prevailed among the imperial troops in Ger- 
many in 1547 and 1566. Inlatertimes applied 
to quinsy, and other disorders of the throat. 
or fauces 1895. 2. Pharmacy. Chiefly in comb. 
P. salt, prunelle salt, a preparation of fused 
nitre, so called as used for the disorder of the 
throat —1868. 

Prunello (prune. Io). 1616. [Altered from 
obs. It. prunella, dim. of pruna plum, prune.] 
fa. A variety of plum or prune. b. The finest 
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kind of prunes or dried plums, made from the 
greengage and other varieties. 

Pruni‘ferous, a. rare. 1668. [f. L. pru- 
num PRUNE sb. + -FEROUS.] Bearing plums 
or stone-fruits; drupiferous. 

Pruning, vbl. sb. 1548. [f. PRUNE v.* + 
-ING'.] The action of PRUNE v.* Also fig. 
b. concr. (vl.) Portions cut off in pruning 1832. 

Comb., esp. in the names of tools, etc., used in 
pruning, as p.-bill; p.-hook, a curved cutting 
instrument used in pruning; -knife. 

Prunt (pront) 1891. [perh. a provincial 
form of print.] A piece of ornamental glass, 
laid on to a body of glass, as a vase; also the 
tool with which this ornament is moulded or 
impressed withits patterns. Hence Pru-nted 
a. ornamented with prunts. 

Prunus (pri-nds). 1706. [L., = plum- 
tree — Gr. mpobvos = mpotuvn; also, a sloe- 
bush.] 1. Bot. A genus of trees and shrubs, 
N. O. Hosacez, containing the common sloe, 
bullace, plum, apricot, and other species, 
bearing drupaceous fruits. 2. In Oriental 
Pottery. A representation of a Chinese and 
Japanese species, P. mume, on porcelain, etc. 
Hence p. decoration. 1878. 

Prurience (prü*riens) 1688. [t. ns PRU- 
RIENT; See -ENCE.] 1. The fact or sensation 
of itching. 2. fig. Mental itching or craving 
1829. 3. = next 3. 1781. 

Pruriency (prü*riénsi). 1669. [f. as prec.; 
see -ENCY,] 1. The quality of itching; itch- 
ingness (rare). 2. fig. The quality or condi- 
tion of mental itching 1711. 3. Tendency 
towards lascivious or impure thought; an 
instance of this 1795. 

2. A constant P. of inordinate Desire STEELE. 

Prurient (prü*riént) a. 1639. [= L. 
pruriens, -ent-, pr. pple. of prurire itch, long, 
be wanton; see -ENT.] 1, That itches physi- 
cally, itching. rare. 2. fig. Having an uneasy 
or morbid desire or curiosity. rare, 1653. 3. 
Given to the indulgence of lewd idcas; im- 
pure-minded 1746, 4, Unduly forward or 
excessive in growth 1822. 5. Bot. Applied to 
plants which cause a slightly stinging sensa- 
tion (rare) 1858. 

2. The reading 
after anything like 
Hence Pru'riently adv, in a p. manner. 

Pruriginous (pruri-dginos), a. 10609. [- 
late L. pruriginosus, f. prurigo, -gin-; see 
next, -0vs, Cf. Fr. prurigineuz.] Affected by 
or liable to prurigo or itching; pertaining to 
or of the nature of prurigo; tprurient. 

Prurigo (pruroigo). 1846. [L., an itching, 
lasciviousness, f. prurire to itch.) An itching; 
spec. in Path., a diseased condition of the skin 
attended by a violent and chronic itching, 
and characterized by the presence of flat 
slightly red papules, and a thickening of the 
part affected. Also attrib, 

Pruritus (pruroi-tvs), 1653. [L., f. pru- 
rire to itch.] Itching; esp. itching of the skin 
without visible eruption. Also fig. 

Prussian (pro-fán) a. and sb. 1077. (f. 
Prussi (or Borussi), a people belonging to 
the Balto-Slavie group whose language (Old 
P.) became obsolete in Xvi; see -IAN. Ned. L. 
forms were Pruscenus (Xm), Prucianus (XIV), 
Prucinus (xv). ] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
Prussia or its inhabitants; also designating 
things actually or reputedly coming from 
Prussia 1702. 

P. carp, a smaller form of the common carp. P. 
blue, a deep blue pigment, consisting essentially of 
hydrated ferric ferrocyanide, usu. mixed with 
varying ades of potassioferrous ferricyanide. 
(Called Prussian from being discovered by a 
P in nA DUI of re 

. brown, P. „ el teri m or allie: 
to Prussian fine. 5 


B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Prussia (the 
ethnic territory, the duchy, or the kingdom) 
1677. Hence Pru-ssianize v. trans. to render 
P. orlike Prussia in organization or char- 
acter. 

Prussiate (pro:s-, pr. iet). 1790. I- Fr. 
prussiate (de Morveau, 1787), f. prussique; 
see next, -ATE‘.] Chem. A salt of prussic acid; 
a cyanide. Also, a ferro- or ferri-cyanide. 

Prussic (pro-sik), a. 1790. - Fr. prussique 
(de Morveau, 1787), f. Prusse Prussia; see 
Ac. ] Chem. Of, pertaining to, or derived from 
Prussian blue. Chiefly in P. acid = HYDRO- 
CYANIC acid, 
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Prut (prot), int. and sb. ME. limit, repr, 
aslight explosive sound. Cf. AL, Dirut, phrut 
(xm), an exclam. of scorn.) 1. An exclam, ot. 
contempt. 2. The sound of a rifle shot 1898. 

Prute nic, a. (sb) 1615. [- med, 
Prutenicus, f. Prut(heni Prussians; see 4o.] 
Prussian; in P. tables, the Copernican planet- 
ary tables published in 1551 by Erasmus 
Reinhold; so named in compliment to Albert, 
Duke of Prussia. Also as sb. in pL, the P. 
tables. So fPrute-nical a. 1594. 

Pry (proi), sb. 1750. [f. PRY e.] 1. An 
act or the action of prying. 2. An inquisitive 
person. Cf. Paul Pry (PAUL 3). 1845. 

Pry (proi), sb.' dial. and U.S. 1828. (f, 
PRIZE sb.“; see PRY v.] A lever or crow-bar 
for prizing. 

Pry (proi) o. [Of unkn. origin.) 1. intr. 
To look, esp. to look closely or curiously; to 
beer inquisitively or impertinently; to spy, 
12. trans. To look for, look through, or look 
at closely; to observe narrowly —1632. 

1. Thus. glide obscure, and prie In every Bush 
and Brake Mr. Endeavour to p. into the nature 
ot the Almighty 1754. He pries into all the 
stratagems of Camillus MOTLEY. Hence Pry'- 
ingly adv. 

Pry (proi), v." dial. and U.S. 1823. [Evolved 
from PRIZE v.* through apprehending the 
final cons. as the ending of the 3rd. sing. pres. 
Ind.; ef. PRY sb.*] trans. To force or prize up, 
oto. 

Pryse, pryce. arch. [ME, — OFr. or AFr, 
pris taken, or OFr, prise taking, capture, Cf. 
PRISE, PRIZE sb.“! Hunting. In phr. to blow 
the pryse, to sound a blast on the hunting- 
horn as a signal that the stag is taken, 

|Prytaneum (pritüni-jm). 1600. IL. = 
Gr. mpvroweov, I. mpóraus; see next.) Gr. 
Antiq. The public hall of à Greek state or 
city, in which the sacred fire was kept burn- 
ing; esp. in ancient Athens, the hallin which 
distinguished citizens, foreign ambassadors, 
and the successive presidents of the senate 
were entertained at the public charge, 

Prytanis (pritanis). Pl. 
L. — Gr. spórans prince, 
president.) 1. In ancient Athens, A member 
of that division of the Council of Five Hun- 
dred which was presiding at the time. 2, The 
chief magistrate of a G state, as of 
Rhodes, Lycia, or Miletus 16 3. transf. A 
president 1847. So Pry'tany, each of the ten 
divisions of the Athenian Council of Five 
Hundred during its presidency; also the 
period of five weeks during which each divi- 
sion presided. 

P. S., abbrev. of L. post scriptum POST- 
SCRIPT, often pronounced (pi'e's). 

Psalm (sim), sb. [OE. psalm, psealm, 
s(e)alm (reinforced in ME. from OFr.), cor- 
resp. to OHG. (p)salmo (G. psalm), ON. 
psalmr -late L. psalmus — Gr. Ha plucking 
with the fingers, sounding of the harp, (in 
LXX and N.T.) song sung to the harp, f 
wee pluck, twang, play with the fingers, 
sing to the harp.] 1. gen. Any sacred song 
sung in religious worship; a hymn; esp. 4 
biblical use. 2. spec. Any one of the Les 
songs or hymns which together form t 1 
* Book of Psalms’; a version or paraphrase g 
any of these, esp. as read or sung in publio 
or private worship OE. 3. attrib. OE. ne 

1. Hymns devout and holy Psalms Singing eve? 
lastingly MILT. 2. Proper psalms, see PROPER i at 
The Psalms, the Book of Psalms, one of the bool ‘sh 
the O.T., forming the hymn-book of the Epod 
church, and used also in Christian worship 1 p 
the earliest times; the Psalter; often called Te 
Psalms of David, from the belief that David, 
of Israel, composed them or some of ua "3 

Psalm, v. (OB. sealmian; f. Prec.] 1. am 
intr. To sing psalms. b. trans. To MES 
celebratein psalms. 2. To say or sing a P! 


to or over (rare) 1800. mu 

Psalmist (si-mist). 1483. [- 1. The 

psalmista, f. psalmus; see 17 ivit 
;a 

author of a psalm or psalms 11 considered 


with def. art. as a title for Dav: 
as the author of the Psalms, or as a d' er’ 
tion of the author of any one of the 115 
Eccl. Hist. A member of one of the DE 
clerical orders, discharging the one i a 
chorister or cantor 1565. Hence TPSa' 

try, the office or work of a p. 
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Psalmodic (selme-dik), a. 1749. ff. 
PsaLMODY + A.] Of or pertaining to psal- 
having the style or character of psal- 
mody. So Psalmo-dial, Psalmo:dical adjs. 

Psalmodist (si-mddist, sælm-). 1652. f. 
PsALMODY + -IST.] 1. One who practises or is 
skilled in psalmody; a singer of psalms 1659. 
fb. = Psaumisr 2. 1720. 12. A writer of 
psalms 1880. 

Psalmodize (si-mddoiz, sælm-), v. 1513. 
[- med.L. psalmodizare, f. psalmodia; see 
next, IR.] intr. To practise psalmody; to 
sing psalms, 

Psalmody (sà-módi, se-lm-), sb. ME. [- 
late L. psalmodia (Jerome) — Gr. jeAugéla, 
f. dalle psalmist, f. deAuós psalm + déjj 
song; see -Y?.] The action, practice, or art 
of singing psalms (or sacred vocal music in 
general) esp. in publie worship. b. The 
arrangement, of psalms for singing; hence, 
psalms and hymns so arranged, collectively 
1554. Hence Psa-Imody v. trans. to celebrate 
as in psalmody; to hymn (rare). 

+Psa‘lmograph, 1542. - late L. psalmo- 

graphus — Gr. jaAuoypádos, f. Van,. psalm + 
-ypados -GRAPH.] = PSALMIST 1. —1657. 

Psalter (sten. IO E. (p)saltere, corresp. to 
OHG. (»)salleri, ON. (p)saltari — late L. 
psalterium — Gr. aXrüpov stringed instru- 
ment, (in Christian L. and Gr. writers) the 
book of Psalms of the O. T., f. ee (see 
PsALM). ME. sauter — AFr. sauter, OFr. 
saulier (mod. psautier).] I. 1. The Book of 
Psalms. b. A translation or particular ver- 
sion of the Book of Psalms: e.g. a Latin, 
English, metrical P.; the Prayer-book P., 
etc. OE. c. A copy of the Psalms, esp. as 
arranged for liturgical or devotional use OE. 
2. transf. Our Lady's p., the rosary (because it 
contains the same number (150) of Aves as 
there are psalms in the Psalter); also, a book 
containing this. late ME. 4. Applied to cer- 
tain old Irish chronicles in verse (P. of Cashel, 
925 1685, II. = PSALTERY 1. Obs. or arch. 

Psalterial (solti"ri&l) a, 1865. [f. PSAL- 
TERIUM + -AL!,] Anat. and Zool. Pertaining to 
the psalterium. 

Psalterian (solti*-riin), a. 1819. [f. L. 
psalterium PSALTERY + -AN.] Of, like, or hav- 
ing a sound like that of, a psaltery. 

Psalterion (solti"rión). [In ME. = OFr. 
sallerion ~ L. psalterium; in mod. use 
a transliteration of Gr. arripwov.) =: PSAL 
TERY 1, 

Psalterium (solti*ridm). 1857. [L.; cf. 
next.] Anal. and Zool. a. = LYRA 3. b. The 
third stomach of a ruminant; the omasum or 
manyplies, 

Psaltery (sQltori. IME. sautre, sautrie — 
OFr. saulere, -erie — L. psalterium — Gr. 
Wadrjpov; both finally superseded by latinized 
forms in ps-, which have been exclusively 
used since 1600.] 1. An ancient and medieval 
stringed instrument, resembling the duleimer 
but played by plucking the strings with the 
1 or a plectrum. 12. = PSALTER 1. rare. 

1. Bothe his harpe and sawtrey 1557. 

Psammo- (psemo, semo), bef. a vowel 
psamm-, repr. Gr. Jeupo-, comb. form of 
Yéupos sand, entering into some scientific 
terms, as Psammoli-thic a., Geol. consisting 
of sandstone. Psammo-philous d., Bot. 
sand-loving, growing in sandy soil. 

Psarolite (pse-roloit). 1859. [f. Gr. 40 
starling (or papós speckled) + Aio: stone (see 
rx); app. rendering G. starstein.] Palæ- 
ont. Name for the silicified stems of tree-ferns 
found in the Permian or Lower New Red 
Sandstone, from the speckled markings they 
exhibit in section. 

Psephism (ps-, si-fiz’m). 1656. [= Gr. 
lola, f. Ymditew to vote, prop. with peb- 
bles, f. wiigos pebble.] Gr. Antiq. A decree 
enaeted by à vote of à publie assembly, esp. 
of the Athenians. 

Pseudepigrapha (siûdėpi'grăfă, ps.), sb. 
Dl. 1692. [= Gr. n. pl. of pevdentypados ‘with 
false title’, f. des- PSEUD(O- +. émypddew 
inscribe (see EPIGRAPH).] A collective term 
for books or writings bearing a false title, 
or ascribed to another than the true author; 
Spec. applied to certain Jewish writings as- 
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scribed to various patriarchs and prophets of 
the O.T. Also sing. in anglicized form Pseu- 
Re pigments Hence . 
Pseudepigra-phic, -al, Pseudepi-graph- 
ous adjs. pertaining to or having the char- 
acter of p.; spurious. Pseudepi-graphy, 
false ascription of authorship. 

Pseudo (siü-do, ps.), quasi-adj., (sb.) late 
ME. [The comb. element PSEUDO- as a 
separate word.) False, counterfeit, pre- 
tended, spurious, (Now usu. hyphened to 
the following noun; see PsEUDO- 1.) tB. sb. 
(with pl.) A false person, a pretender. 

Luxuries which, when long gratified, become a 
sort of p. necessaries SCOTT, 

Pseudo- (si&do, ps-), before a vowel usu. 
pseud-, repr. Gr. comb. element yevdo-, jevó- 
‘false, falsely’, from stem of wevdrjs false, 
Gelbes falsehood. 

1, Prefixed to any noun or adj., forming combs., 
mostly nonce-wds., with the sense 'false, pre- 
tended, counterfeit, spurious, sham, falsely so 
called or represented; falsely, spuriously, appar- 
vim but not really’; as pseudo-archaic, ic 
~Gothic, ~patriotic; pseudo-philanthropist, ~prophet. 
Here pseudo- is properly hyphened, à. Special 
combs.: nearly all terms of modern science, (a) 
indicating close or deceptive resemblance to the 
thing denoted by the second element, without real 
identity or affinity with it; or sometimes SESA 
denoting an abnormal or erratic form or kind of 
the thing; (b) denoting something which does not 
correspond with the reality, or to which no reality 
corresponds, as false perceptions, errors of judge- 
ment or statement. ||Pseudæsthe'sia [mod.L.; 
cf. ANÆSTHESIA], Path. false or depraved sensa- 
tion, as that occurring apparently in an ampu- 
tated limb. Pseude-lephant, Zool, an animal re- 
sembling an elephant, asa mastodon, Pseude-m- 
bryo, Zool. a pontine embryo; a term applied to 
various larval forms in sea-urchins, star-fishes, and 
sponges; hence Pseudembryonic a, Pseudo- 
cele (-sil) (Gr, xotdos hollow], Anat., (a) applied to 
the body-cavity of certain invertebrates, derived 
from spaces developed secondarily in the meso- 
blast, not directly from the blastocele or original 
cavity of the embryo; (b) applied to the fifth 
ventricle of the brain. |Pseudofila-ria, Zool. a 
stage in the SF SPHERE of certain Gregarinida, 
resembling a tl -worm of the genus Filaria. 
Pseudogale-na, Min. native zinc sulphide, re- 
sembling black lead sulphide or galena. Pseudo- 
hype'rtrophy, Path. enlargement of an organ by 
growth of fat or connective tissue, with atrophy 
of its proper substance; so Pseudo-hypertro:- 
phic a., applied to a form of paralysis caused by 
pseudo-l ypertrophy, of the muscles, Pseudo- 
metallic a., resembling, but not of the nature of, 
à metal; said of lustre which is perceptible only 
when held towards the light. Pseu:doscope, an 
optical instrument containii two reflecting 
prisms which can be so adjusted as to produce an 
apparent reversal of the convexity or concavity 
of an object. Pseu-dosphere, Geom., (a) a sur- 
face having constant negative curvature (as a 
sphere has positive); (b) a sphere in non-Euclidean 
geometry; 80 Ae ee e a. Pseudo. 
stoma [Gr. o7d.a mouth], Anat. a point on the 
surface of a serous membrane, regarded by some 
as the mouth of one of the absorbents or lym- 
ipse vessels which begin in such membranes. 

eu-dostome, Zool. ín a sponge, a false osculum 
or excurrent opening, the mouth of a secondary 
canal arising from fusion. Pseudo'vary, Zool. 
the ovary or generative gland of certain imperfect. 
female insects which reproduce parthenogene- 


tically. 

'Pseudo-carp (sigdoküap, Ps.). 1835. f. 
Psgvpo- + Gr. xapsós fruit.) Bot. A fruit 
formed by the modification and enlargement. 
of other parts of the flower besides the ovary, 
or of parts not belonging to the flower. 

Pseudo-ca:tholic, a. and sb. 1001. 
(PsEupo- 1.] A. adj. Falsely or erroneously 
called or claiming to be catholic 1605. B. sb. 
A Catholic falsely so called 1601. 

Pseudo-Christ (si#-do,kroist, ps-). late 
ME. (- eccl. L. pseudochristus, Gr. de 
xporos (Mark 13:22); see PSEUDO] A 
false Christ; one pretending to be the Christ 
or Messiah. So Pseudo-Christian a. 
falsely called or professing to be Christian; 
also as sb. 1579. 

Pseudodipteral (siGdo,di-ptérál, ps-) a. 
1696. [f. late Gr. evdodinrepos + -AL'; see 
PSEUDO- and DIPTEROS.] Anc. Arch. Hav- 
ing, as a temple, etc., a single peristyle or 
surrounding row of columns, placed at the 
same distance from the walls as the outer of 
the two rows in the dipteros. So Pseudo- 
di-pteron, a building of this type. 

Pseudodox (sii:dódgks, ps-). 


1615. [- 
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Gr. pevdóðogos, Mud ola; f. des- PSEUDO- + 
bóga opinion.] A false or erroneous opinion. 

Pseudograph (siG:-dograf, ps-). 1828. [— 
late L. pseudographus — Gr. yevdoypddos; 
see PSEUDO- and -GRAPH.] A spurious writ- 
ing; a literary work purporting to be by an- 
other than the real author. So Pseudo:- 
graphy, the writing of words falsely; false, 
incorrect, or bad spelling; an instance of this. 

Pseudology (siudg-lodsi, ps-). 1058. [= 
Gr. dc, jevóoAóyos; Bee -LoGY.] Falso 
speaking; the making of false statements; the 
‘art of lying’. So Pseudo-loger, Pseudo. 
logist, a maker of false statements, a (sys- 
tematic) liar. 

Pseudomorph (sia-doméat, Pe-). 1849. f. 
Gr. pevôo- PSEUDO- + popój form.] A false 
or deceptive form; spec. in Min. a crystal or 
other body consisting of one mineral but hav- 
ing the form proper to another. So Pseudo- 
morphic a. Pseudomo:rphism, the for- 
mation or occurrence of pseudomorphs, or the 
condition of a p. Pseudomo:rphous a. 

Pseudonym (sid denim, ps-). 1846. [~ Fr. 
pseudonyme - Gr. pevõúwvuov, n. Of devidovuuos 
(óvvna, duo name).] A false or fictitious 
name, esp. one assumed by an author. 

Pseudonymous (siudo:nimos, ps-), a. 1706. 
[= Gr. pevõúvupos; See prec., -0U8.] 1. Bearing 
or assuming, esp. writing under, a false or 
fictitious name; belonging to or character- 
izing one who does this. 2. Written under an 
assumed or flotitious name; bearing the name 
of another than the real author 1727. So 
Pseudony-mity, the condition of being p.; 
the use of a pseudonym. Pseudo-nymously 
adv. 

\(Pseudoperipteros, -on (psiüdopéri-p- 
téros, on). 1096. [- late Gr. pevdoneplarepos, 
f. Wevdo- PSEUDO- + sepizrepos PERIPTER.] 
Anc. Arch. A form of temple or other building 
with free columns forming a portico in front 
(and sometimes in rear) as in a peripteral 
building, but the rest of the columns engaged 
in the walls instead of standing free. Hence 
Pseudoperi-pteral a. 

Pseudopodium (siadopd"-didm, ps-), Pl. 
-ia. 1854. [mod.L., f. PSRUDO- + PODIUM.) 
1. Zool. In certain Protozoa (esp. Rhizopoda), 
Each of a number of processes temporarily 
formed by protrusion of any part of the pro- 
toplasm of the body, and serving for loco- 
motion, prehension, or ingestion of food. 
Also, a similar formation in an amoeboid cell, 
as a leucocyte. 2, Bot, A false pedicel or foot- 
stalk; applied to certain elongations of the 
stem in mosses 1861. Pseu-dopod, -po-dial 


a. 

Pshaw (Jo, pfQ) int. and sb. 1073. [A 
natural expression of rejection.) An eam. 
expressing contempt, impatience, or disgust. 

Pshah, how silly that is Swrrr, sb. Pishes and 
Pshaws, or other well-bred Interjections STEELE. 
Hence Pshaw v. intr. to say ‘pshaw!’; trans, to 
show contempt for by saying ‘pshaw!” 

Psilanthropism (psoila-nprépiz’m). 1810. 
It. eccl, Gr. yuAdvOpw7xos merely human (f. 
wads bare, mere + dwüpomos man) + -I8M.] 
The doctrine that Jesus Christ was a mere 
man. So Psilanthro-pic a. of, pertaining to, 
or in accordance with p. Psila‘nthropist, 
one who holds this doctrine. e 

Psilo- (psoilo, soilo), bef. a vowel psil-, 
comb. form of Gr. des bare, smooth, mere, 
as in : Psilopzedic (-pi-dik) [Gr. mats, mað- + 
0] a., Ornilh. of a bird: hatched naked or 
without down. Psilo-sophy [see -soPHv], 
shallow philosophy; so Psilo-sopher. 

Psilomelane (psoilg-méle'n), 1883, lt. 
Psuo- + Gr. Av, neut, of péas black.] 
Min. A common ore of manganese, occurring 
in smooth black amorphous masses, or in 
botryoidal or stalactitic shapes. 

Psilosis (psoiló*-sis). 1904. [Gr. dog. 
f. doe strip bare; see -Oosm.] Greek 
Gram. The substitution of a tenuis for an as- 
pirate (as in pdms for gs), or of the spirilus 
lenis for the spiritus asper. 

Psittaceous (psité'-fos), a. 1835. [. L. 
psittacus ( Gr. yurraxds parrot) + us.] 
Ornith. Of or belonging to the parrot family 
of birds, Psitlacide. So Psi-ttacid a. 

Psittacine (psi-tásoin), a. (sb.) 1888. [= 
L. psittacinus, f. psittacus; see prec., -INE'.] 


PSITTACOSIS 


Of parrots; fig. parrot-like. B, sb. A bird of 
the parrot family. 

sittacosis (sitako--sis), 1807. [mod.L., 
irreg. f. L. psittacus — Gr. derrasds parrot; 
See -OSIS.] A contagious disease of birds, 
esp. parrots, characterized by diarrhoea and 
wasting, and causing bronchial pneumonia 
when communicated to human beings. 

Psoas (pso"ss). 1681. [prop. pl. of psoa, 
= Gr. goa, usu. in pl. óm, acc. Yas, the 
muscles of the loins.] 4nat. The name of two 
muscles of the hip: (a) P. magnus, a large 
flexor muscle of the hip-joint which arises 
from the lumbar vertebra and sacrum. (b) 
P. parvus or minor, a muscle which in many 
animals forms a powerful flexor of the pelvis 
upon the spine. 

Psora (psó*rü) 1681. [L. — Gr. dd 
itch, mange = L. scabies. Cf. next.] A con- 
tagious skin disease; scabies, the itch. 

Psoriasis (soroi-sis, ps-), 1684. [mod.L. 
= Gr. pwplans, f. (pv have the itch, f. 
Wúpa.] A disease of the skin, marked by dry 
reddish patches covered with scales, 

Psoric (pso*rik), a. and sb. 1822. [= L. 
psoricus adj., psoricum sb. — Gr. ywpxós; see 
PsoRA, -I0.] Of or pertaining to, a remedy 
for, psora. 

Psorophthalmia (psó?rofpm-Imiü). 1050. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. pópa PSORA + OPWTHALMIA.] 
Path. Sourty inflammation of the eyes. 

Psorosperm (psó*rospózm). 1866, It. Gr. 
dpa PSORA + cmépua seed.) An individual 
of a group of Sporozoa (Psorospermiw), para- 
sitio protozoa found in the mucous mem- 
branes, muscles, and liver of domestic ani- 
mals, and occas. in man. 
Psychagogue (soi-kügog). 1848. (t. Gr. 
yx} PSYCHE + dywyós leading, leader.) 1. 
One who directs or leads the mind (rare) 1847. 
2. One who calls up departed spirita; a necro- 
mancer 1843, So Psychagogic (-iigo-dsik) a. 
influencing or leading the mind or soul; evok- 
ing the spirits of the dead (rare), 

Psy'chal, a. rare. 1844. If. PSYCHE + -AL!.] 
Of or pertaining to the soul; spiritual; 
psychical, 

Psyche (soi-ki, ps-). 1647. - L. psyche — Gr. 
unh breath, soul, life, rel. to ure breathe.] 
1. The soul, or spirit, as dist, from the body; 
the mind 1658. b. In later Gr. Myth., per- 
sonified as the beloved of Eros (Cupid or 
Love), and represented as having butterfly 
wings, or as a butterfly. Hence attrib. in 
sense ‘like that of Psyche’. 1876, 2. a. (After 
Gr.) A butterfly 1878. b. Entom. A genus of 
day-flying bombycid moths, typical of the 
family Psychide 1832. 3. A cheval-glass, 
[mod.Fr.] 1838. 

Psychiater (soikoiütor Ps.). 1857. |f. 
Gr. ux} PSYCHE + laríp, larpós healer.] 
One who treats mental disease; an alienist. 

Psychiatric (-iæœ-trik), a. (ob.) 1847. (f. as 
Prec. + -10.] Of or pertaining to psychiatry. 
B. sb. pl. Psychia-trics. The theory or prac- 
tice of psychiatry 1847. 

Psychiatry (-oiütri) 1846. [f. Gr. de 
PSYCHE + larpela healing, medical treat- 
ment, f. larpós healer.] The medical treat- 
ment of diseases of the mind. Hence Psy- 
chi'atrist, a student of p. 

Psychic (soi-kik, ps-), a (sb.) 1858. [- 
Gr. Yuxixds of the soul or life.] 1. = Psvonr- 
OAL a. l. 1873. b. Characterized by being 
susceptible to psychic or spiritual influence 
1905. 2. Pertaining to, or characterized by, 
the ‘lower soul’ or animal principle, as dist. 
from the spirit or ‘higher soul’; natural, ani- 
mal. (After St. Paul's use of yuxuds, 1 Cor. 
2:14, etc.) 1858. 3. = PSYCHICAL a. 3. 1887. 
B. sb. One who is particularly susceptible to 
‘psychic’ influence (see PsyCHICAL 3); a me- 
dium 1871. 

1. The varied stimuli, p. and physical 1883. 3. P. 
force, a supposed force, power, or influence, not 
physical or mechanical, exhibiting intelligence or 
volition, and assumed as the cause of certain so- 
called spiritualistic phenomena. Hence Psy- 
chicism, the theory or study of psychical or 
spiritistic phenomena. 

Psychical (soi-kikál, ps-), a. 1642. [f. as 
prec. + -AL';see -ICAL.] I. Of or pertaining to 
the mind; mental, as dist. from physical; 
spec. in Path., due to mental affection or in- 
fluence. 2. Repr. Gr. yvxxós: Of or pertain- 
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ing to the animal or naturallife of man, as 
opp. to the spiritual (ve cds) 1708. 3. Of 
or pertaining to phenomena and conditions 
which appear to lie outside the domain of 
physical law, and are therefore attributed by 
some to spiritual or hyperphysical agency. 
P. research, investigation of such phenomena. 
1878. 

1. P. blindness, deafness, inability of the brain to 
interpret impressions received by the visual or 
auditory Pans. 3. Why, he asks, call the subject 
matter of their investigation *p. research’, when 
it is really,. .only a branch of morbid psychology? 
1901. Hence Psy-chically adv. with reference to 
the soul or mind; mentally. 

Psychics (soi-kiks, ps-). 1811. [f. Psyouro 
a., after sbs. in -ics = Gr. -xá see 10 2.) The 
science of psychical or mental phenomena; 
psychology. 

Psychism (soi-kiz’m, ps-). 1871. t. Gr. 
yux} PSYCHE + -ISM.] 1, ANIMISM 1890. 2, 
The doctrine or theory of the existence of 
forces unexplainable by physical science in 
connection with spiritistic phenomena 1871. 
So Psy'chist, a psychologist; also, one who 
engages in psychical research. 

Psycho- (sai-ko, ps-), bef. a vowel regu- 
arly psych-, repr. Gr. Ge-, ġvx-, comb. form 
of d PSYCHR. In mod. use, taken in the 
sense of ‘mind’, ‘psychic organism’, *men- 
tal’, ‘psychical’, mainly in scientific com- 
pounds. 

Psy:chodyna:mic a., of or pots to mental 
Emm or activities; hence Psy:chodyna:mics, 

he science of the laws of mental action. Psycho- 
genesis, (a) the genesis or origin of the soul or 
mind; (0) origin or evolution due to the activity 
of 5 Hoe or EU af, Ef CUORE, 
“spi ^; a writing or message sup; 0 
come from a spirit; so Psy-chograph, an instru- 
ment by means of which psychograms are written; 
also = b 1 „the history, 
description, or delineation of the mind or soul, or 
of mind in the abstract; also, supposed ‘spirit- 
writing’ by the hand or intervention of a medium. 
Psy-chomancy, ł(a) divination through com- 
munication with the spirits of the dead ; (5) occult 
intercommunication between souls or with spirits. 
Psycho- motor d., Pauci movement by 
psychic or mental action; invo ving such move- 
ment. eee the department of 
ER fac: os wit EXE od 
experiment ychology. Psy-choplasm, the 
basis of consciousness conceived as a substance 
corresponding and correlative to PROTOPLASM, 
Psychozo‘ic a., of the geological period of living 
Essi having souls or minds, i.e., the human 


Psychoanalysis (soiko,ins-lísis). 1010. 
[f. PSYCHO- + ANALYSIS; after G. psychoana- 
lyse.] The name given (1896) by Dr. Sigmund 
Freud of Vienna to the theory and practice 
of his method of treating psychopathic dis- 
orders; analysis of the unconscious mind by 
the method of ‘free association’, So Psy- 
choa-nalyst, one who practises p. Psycho- 
analytic(al a. of or pertaining to p. Psy- 
choa-nalyse v. (rans. to treat by p.; to ana- 
lyse the mind of (a person) by the method of p. 

Psychologic (-dlo-dsik), a. 1787. t. as 
PSYCHOLOGY + c.] Of or belonging to psy- 
chology. 

Psychological (soikólo-dgikàl, pe-), a. 
1776. [f. as PSYCHOLOGY + -IOAL.] 1. Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of psychology ; 
dealing with or relating to psychology 1812. 
2. Loosely used for PSYCHICAL: Of or pertain- 
ing tothe rear mental; opp. to physical ET 

; moment = Fr. moment psychologique, appl 
to ‘the moment in which the mind is in actual ex- 
pectation of something that is to happen'; the 
Psychologically appropriate moment; often mis- 
used for ‘the critical moment’, ‘the very nick of 
time’. (The Fr. use was orig. due to G. das psycho- 
logische Moment the psychological ‘momentum’ 
or factor being mistaken for der is 
Moment the psychological moment of time.) 
Hence Psycholo:gically adv. 

Psychologism (soikoloódsiz'm, ps-). 1858. 
If. PSYCHOLOGY + -ISM.] Philos. Idealism as 
opp. to sensationalism. 

Psychologist (soikolódgist, ps-). 1727. 
k. as prec. + -IS.] One who makes a study 
of or is versed in psychology. 

Psychologize (soiko-lódsoiz, ps-), v. 1830. 
[f. as prec. + -IzE.] I. intr. To study or treat 
of psychology; to theorize or reason psycho- 
logically. 2. trans. To analyse or describe 
psychologically 1856. 3. To subject to ‘psy- 
chical’ influence 1885. 
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Psy-chologue (-dlog). rare. 1872. [= 
psychologue; see PSYCHO-, -LOGUE.] m eu 
CHOLOGIST. 


Psychology (soike-l0d3i, ps. 1693, [= 
mod. L. psychologia (XVI, Melanchthon, Frei- 
gius, Goclenius); see PSYCHO-, -LOGY. Of, Fr., 
G. psychologie.) The science of the nature, 
functions, and phenomena of the human soul 
or mind. b. A treatise on, or system of, 
psychology 1791. 

Psychometry (soiko-métri, ps.). 1854, (f, 
PSYCHO- + -METRY.] 1. The (alleged) faeulty 
of divining, from physical contact or prox- 
imity only, the qualities or properties of an 
object, or of persons or things that have been 
in contact with it. 2. The measurement of 
the duration and intensity of mental states 
or processes 1883. So Psycho-meter, one 
who practises p. Psychome-tric, -al adjs, 
ot, pertaining to, or of the nature of p.; -ly 
adv, Psycho-metrist. 

Psychopannychy (psolko;pseniki) 1642. 
I7 mod. L. psychopannychia (Calvin), f. Gr. 
guxo- + sewyws lasting all night.) All-night 
sleep of the soul; a state in which (according 
to some) the soul sleeps between death and 
the day of judgement. So Psyc opa'nny- 


chist, one holding this doctrine; -panny- 
chism. 

Psychopath (soi-kopmp, ps-). 1885. [f. 
PSYOHO- - Gr. nabe, f. máüos suffering.] 
One affected with psychopathy; a mentally 
deranged person; also = PSYCHOPATHIST. 
Psychopathy (seike:pipi, ps-). 1847. [t. 


PsvcHo- + -PATHY.] Path. 1. Mental disease 
or disorder; mental disorder considered apart 
from cerebral disease. 2, The treatment of 
disease by ‘psychical’ influence, e.g. by 
hypnotism 1891, Hence Psychopathic a. 
Psycho-pathist, one who studies or treats 
psychopathy or mental disease. Psy:cho- 
Patho-logy, the science of mental disease. 

Psycho-physic (soikoifizik, ps-), a. and 
sb. 1879. Lt. Psvcno- + Puysic.] A. adj. = 
next 1890. B. sb. Commonly in pl. Psycho- 
phy-sics. The science of the general rela- 
tions between mind and body; spec. the in- 
vestigation of the relations between physical 
stimuli and psychic action in the production 
of sensations 1879. 

Psycho-phy:sical, a. 1879. |f. as prec. 
+ -AL'; see -ICAL.] Of or pertaining to psy- 
eho-physies; having to do with psychology 
and physics, or the connection of the psy- 
chical and the physical. 

Psychopomp (soi-kopomp, ps-), 1863. [= 
Gr. éwxomouzós, f. pux soul + mounds CON- 
duetor.] A conductor of souls to the place of 
the dead. 

Psychosis (soikó"sis, ps). Pl. -oses 
(Sista), 1847. I- late Gr. yuxwos animation, 
principle of life, f. yuxdw I give soul or life to; 
but in mod. use taken as = condition of the 
psyche or mind; see -osis.) 1. Path. Any kind 
of mental affection or derangement; esp. one 
which cannot be ascribed to organic lesion or 
neurosis. 2. Psychol. An activity or move- 
ment of the psychic organism, as dist. from 
neurosis (NEUROSIS 2) 1871. 

Psychostasy (-estüsi) 1850. [-_ a 
Wvxooracia, f. ux soul + ordos eee 
A weighing of souls; in Anc. Myth. SUDO 
totake place during a combat, the combatan' 
having the lighter soul being slain. 1 

Psycho- therapeutic (soi:koperüpii-ti, 
D8-), a. and sb. 1887. [f. PSYCHO- + TT 
PEUTIC.) A. adj. Of or pertaining to the e 
ment of mental or psychic disease 1 
sb. in pl. form Psy:cho-therapeu'tics. 
subject of the treatment of psychic disease 
1887. Gr 

Psychrometer (-g-mitos). 1727. f. av 
Vvypós cold + -METER; lit. a measurer of co in 
Meteorol. orig., A thermometer; now, an ! 15 
strument for measuring the relative, 1 
dity of the air; a wet-and-dry bulb em ot 
meter. Hence Psychrome:tric, -al 1215 y 
or pertaining to the p. or to papery the 
Psychro-metry, the measurement rati 
humidity of the atmosphere by means 0 pal’ 

Ptarmigan (täamigan). 1599. [= The 
làrmachan; history and origin unkn. alogy 
spelling with pt- arises from false an: 


PTENOGLOSSATE 


with Gr. words in pt-] A bird of the grouse 
family (Lagopus alpinus or mutus) which in- 
habits high altitudes in Seotland and north- 
ern Europe, the Alps and Pyrenees. b. Also 
extended to other species of Lagopus, as L. 
albus of Europe and Asia, L. rupestris of N. 
America, etc. 

Ptenoglossate (ti:noglo:sét, pt-), a. [f. Gr. 
ars feathered + yA@ooa tongue + -ATE*.] 
Zool. Of certain molluscs: Having no median 
teeth of the odontophore, but a large number 
of lateral teeth resembling the barbs of a 
feather. 

Pterichihys (téri-kpis, pt-). 1842. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. wrepov wing + tx@us fish.] Palwont. A 
fossil genus of fishes of the Devonian period, 
having a pair of wing-shaped lateral appen- 
dages. 

Pterido- (terido, pt-), bef. a vowel pterid-, 
comb. form of Gr. mrepls, wrens- fern. Pteri- 
do-graphy, a description of ferns. Pteri- 
do-logy [-(0)Loay}, that branch of botany 
which treats of ferns; henee Pte:ridolo-gical 
a. Pterido-logist. Pte-ridophyte Gr. 


¢vrór plant], a member of the Pteridophyta, 


a division of plants including the ferns and 
their allies; a vascular eryptogam. 

Ptero- (tero, pt-), bet. a vowel pter-, comb. 
form of Gr. zzepóv feather, wing. 

Pteroglo:ssal [Gr. yAdooa tongue] a., having a 
tongue finely notched or divided like a feather, as 
a toucan of the genus Pteroglossus. ||Ptero*poda 
8b. pl., a class or division of Mollusca, having the 
mesopodium or middle part of the foot expanded. 
into a pair of lobes, like wings or flippers (the 
Pteropo-dlum), with which the animal swims; 
hence Pte-ropod, a mollusc of the class Pteropoda. 
Pterosti-gma [Gr, cri spot, mark], Enfom. a 
peculiar mark or spot on the wings of some insects, 
esp. Hymenoptera. 

Pterodactyl (terode-ktil, pt-). 1830. [- 
mod. L. Pterodactylus, f. Gr. srepóv. wing + 
&áxrulos finger.] Palwont. A winged reptile or 
pterosaur of the extinct genus Pterodactylus. 

Pteropus (terðpðs, pt-). PL. -i. 1895. 
[mod.L. — Gr. mrepónovs: wing-footed.] Zool. 
A genus of tropical and subtropical bats hay- 
ing membranous wings, known as flying foxes 
or fruit-bats; an animal of this genus. Hence 
Pte-ropid, Pte-ropine adjs. belonging to or 
having the characteristics of the Pleropida or 
flying-fox family. 

Pterosaur (te:rosQu, pt-). 1862. [= mod. L. 
Plerosaurus, t. PTERO- + Gr. capos (= cadpa) 
lizard.) Palwont. A member of the Pfero- 
sauria, an extinct order of Mesozoic saurian 
reptiles, having the fifth digit of each fore- 
foot prolonged for the purpose of supporting 
à membrane for flight, Hence Pterosau-rian 
a. of the nature of a p.; of or belonging to the 
Plerosauria; also sb. 

Pterotic (téró"tik, pt-), a. (sb.) 1870. If. 
Gr. srepóv wing + -otic in periotie.] Anat. 
Applied to a wing-like expansion of the 
Petrosal bone or periotic capsule, occurring. 
in some vertebrates. b. as sb. The p. bone or 
expansion. 

Pterygium (ptéri-dsidm). 1057. [L. — 
Gr. srepywov little wing, fin, dim. of srépvt 
wing.] 1. Path. A discased condition of the 
conjunctiva of the eye. 2. Bot. Term applied 
to petals, ete. when shaped like wings 1895. 

Pterygo- (terigo, pt-), bef. a vowel 
Pteryg-, comb. form of Gr. wzépug, mrepvy- 
wing, fin. 

1. In general sense of ‘wing’, ‘fin’, or *wing-like 
appendage’, Pte-rygobl [Gr. BAaords germ], 
Ichth. a germinal fin-ra; teirygopo-dium (if. 
Tobs, no9-], Iehth. one of the claspers ofa shark, etc. 
Pte-rygosto:me fGr, ode mouth], the space be- 
tween the anterior edges of the carapace in crabs 
and other crustacea. 

2. Used as comb. form of PTERYGOID, denoting 
attachment or relation to the pterygoid processes 
of the sphenoid bone. P.-ma-xillary II. marilla 
Jaw] a., belonging to or connected with the ptery- 
goid processes and the superior maxillary bone. 
P.-pa-latal, -pa-latine adjs., of or belonging to 
the pterygoid and the palatine bones. P.-quad- 
rate (-kwo-drét) a., pertaining to or combining 
the pterygoid and quadrate bones. 

Pterygoid (terigoid, pt-), a. (sb.) 1722. 
If. Gr. arépué, -vy- wing, fin (ef. prec.) + 
-01D.] Anat, Having the form or appearance 
of a wing, wing-like, wing-shaped. P. process: 
Each of two processes of bone descending (on 
each side) from the junction of the body and 
great wing of the sphenoid bone. b. Connected 
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with the pterygoid processes 1746. B. sb. 
a. The pterygoid bone. b. Each of the ptery- 
goid muscles. 1831. 

Pteryla (te-rila, pt-). Pl. -. 1807. [mod. 
L. (Nitzsch, 1833), f. Gr. wrepév feather + ün 
wood.] Ornith. A definite clump, patch, or 
area of feathers, one of a number on the skin 
of a bird, separated by apteria or featherless 
spaces. Hence Pterylo-graphy, the scienti- 
fic deseription of, or a treatise on, ptery- 
losis. Pterylo:sis, the arrangement of the 
pteryle, or of the feathers of birds. 

Ptilo- (tilo, pt-), bef. a vowel ptil-. comb. 
form of Gr. mriw a soft feather, a plumelet. 
Ptidocerque (-s3ik) [Gr. xépxos tail], Zool. 
an elephant shrew of the genus Ptilocercus, 
having a long tail with distichous hairs to- 
wards the end; the pen-tailed shrew. Ptilo- 
pædic (-pidik) (Gr. mais, mað- child) a., 
Ornith. of birds: hatched with a complete 
covering of down. 

Ptisan (tizàán, tizien). late ME. [In xv 
tizanne, tysan, later plisan(e (XVI) — (O)Fr. 
tisane (xvi tptisane) — L. plisana — Gr. 
zr», peeled barley, barley-water, f. base 
of srícoav peel, bray.] A nourishing decoc- 
tion of slightly medicinal quality; orig. 
barley-water; now often applied more wide- 
ly. 

Ptochogony (tó*ko:góni, pt-). 1839. f. Gr. 
aroyós poor + gi, begetting.] The beget- 
ting or production of beggars. 

Ptolemzan (tolémi-án), a. and sb. 1647. 
If. L. Plolemzus + -AN.] = next a. 1 and sb. 

Ptolemaic (tolémé'ik), a. and sb. 1674. [f. 
Gr. IIroMuaios (L. Ptolemæus) Ptolemy + 
-10.] A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Ptolemy, 
a celebrated astronomer who lived at Alex- 
andria in the second century A.D. 2. Of or 
pertaining to the Ptolemies, the Macedonian 
Greek rulers of ancient Egypt from the 
death of Alexander the Great to Cleopatra 
1771. 

1. F. system or theory, the astronomical system or 
theory elaborated by Ptolemy, in which the rela- 
tive motions of the sun, moon, and planets were 
explained to take place round the earth, which was 
supposed to be stationary. 

B. sb. An adherent of the P. theory; a Pto- 
lemaist 1751. Hence Ptolema-ist, one who 
holds the P. theory. 

Ptomaine (ta mem, tomé'n, tó"me;oin). 
1880, [- Fr. ptomaine — It. plomaina (Selmi, 
1878), irreg. f. Gr. are wrouar- Corpse; see 
-INEś.] Chem. The generic name of certain 
alkaloid bodies found in putrefying animal 
and vegetable matter, some of which are very 
poisonous. Also attrib., as p. poisoning. 

Ptosis (ptosis). 1749. [= Gr. môns fall- 
ing, fall.] a. Drooping of the upper eyelid 
from paralysis of the elevator muscle. b. 
Prolapsus of any of the viscera (rare) 1897. 

Ptyalin (tai-alin, pt-). 1845. [f. Gr. sróaAov 
spittle + -IN%.] Physiol. Chem. An amylolytic 
ferment in saliva. 

Ptyalism (toi-iliz’m, pt-). 1084. [- Gr. 
nrvaNouds, f. arvaditey expectorate, f. a 
(see prec.] Excessive secretion or flow of 
saliva; salivation. 

Pub (ppb). collog. 1865. Shortened f. 
Pune sb. 4. Also attrib., as p.-crawl. 

Puberal (pi&bérál) a. 1836. [- med.L. 
puberalis, f. puber; see PUBERTY, -AL'.] Of 
or at the age of puberty. 

Pubertal (piüboatál) a. 1897. [irreg. f. 
next + -AL'.] Of or pertaining to puberty. 

Puberty (pid-baati). late ME. [- L. 
puberlas (or the derived Fr. puberté), f. puber, 
pubes, is- (-er-) adult, pubes PUBES; see TY] 
The state or condition of having become 
functionally capable of procreating ofi- 
spring. (In England the legal age of puberty 
is fourteen in boys and twelve in girls.) 

Puberulent (pivber'#lént), a. 1864. f. L. 
puber downy + -ULENT, after pulverulent, 
ete.] Covered with down; pubescent. So 
Pube:rulous a. 

pubes (pi&biz). 1570. [L. pubes, -is.] 1. 
The pubie hair. 2. The hypogastric region, 
which in the adult becomes covered with hair 
1082. 3. Zool. and Bol. = next, 2, 3. 1826. 

Pubescence (piubestns). 1646. [- Fr. 

or med.L. pubescentia, f. as next; 
see -ENCE.] 1. The fact or condition of arriv- 
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ing at puberty; also = PUBERTY. 2. Bot. The 
soft down which grows on the leaves and 
stems of many plants; the character or condi- 
tion of being pubescent 1760. 3, Zool. The 
soft down which occurs on certain parts of 
various animals, esp. insects 1826. So Pu- 
berscency, the quality or state of being pu- 
bescent. 

Pubescent (piube-sént), a. (sb.) 1646. E- Fr. 
pubescent or L. pubescens, -ent-, pr. pple. of 
pubescere reach the age of puberty, incep- 
tive verb f. pubes PUBES; see -ESCENT.] 1. 
Arriving or arrived at the age of puberty. 
2. Hol. and Zool. Having pubescence; 
covered with short soft hair; downy 1760. 
B. sb. A youth at the age of puberty 1894. 

Pubic (pid-bik), a. 1831. [f. PUBES + -10.] 
Of, pertaining to, or connected with the pubes 
or pubis. 

Pubis (piibis). 1597. [Short for L. os pubis. 
i.e. os bone, pubis gen. sing. of pubes PUBES.) 
1. That portion of the innominate bone which 
forms the anterior wall of the pelvis. 42. 
erron. = PUBES 2. 1681. 

Public (pv-blik), a. and sb. late ME. [— 
(O)Fr. public, -ique or L. publicus, based on 
pubes adult (see PUBERTY) with crossing 
from poplicus, t. populus PEOPLE; see -IO.] 
Usu. opp. to PRIVATE. A. adj. I. Pertaining 
to the people of a country or locality. 
1. Of or pertaining to the people as a whole; 
common, national popular. late ME. 2. 
Done or made by or on behalf of the com- 
munity as a whole; representing the com- 
munity 1500. b. In the old universities: Be- 
longing to, made or authorized by, acting for 
or on behalf of, the whole university (as dist, 
from the colleges, ete.) 1550. 3. That is open 
to, may be used by, or may or must be shared 
by, all members of the community; generally 
accessible or available; generally levied (as a 
rate or tax). Also (in narrower sense), That 
may be used, enjoyed, shared, or competed 
for, by all persons legally or properly quali 
fled. 1542. 4. Open to general observatio 
existing, done, or made in publie; manifest; 
not concealed. Also of an agent: Acting 
in public. 1548. b. Of a book, writing, eto.: 
(chiefly in phr. made p.) Made accessible to 
all, published, in print 1641. 5, Of, pertaining 
to, or engaged in the affairs or service of the 
community 1571. 6. Of or pertaining to a 
person in the capacity in which he comes in 
contact with the community; official 1538. 
7. Devoted or directed to the promotion of the 
general welfare; public-spirited, patriotic. 
Now chiefly in phr. p. spirit. 1607. 

1. Well employed. in the publique service 1570. 
The event was celebrated by a p. holiday 1909, 
Phr. p: good, weal, p. wealth, the common or na~ 
tional good or well-being. P. act, bill, statute, a 
parliamentary act or bill which affects the com- 
munity at large. P. office, a building used for 
various departments of civic business, including 
the judicial, police, and coroner's courts, the 
meeting place of the local authority, the depart- 
ments of municipal officials, etc. 2. P. utilities, 
the services or supplies commonly available in 
large towns, such as omnibuses, electricity, water, 
ete, b. P. examination, lecture, schools; p. orator, 
reader, etc, (In some collocations now appre- 
hended as = ‘performed publicly’, ‘open to the 
public’.) 3. P. baths, library, park, etc. P. worship, 
meeting. 4. A publike exemple of infamie N. T. 
(Genev.) Matt. 1:19. b. The first of his dispatches 
has never been made p. 1777. 5. When I embarked 
in p. life 1861. P. notary, notary p.: see NOTARY 
2 b. 7. The greatest Instances of publick Spirit 
the Age has produced STEELE. 

IL. With extended, international, or univer- 
sal ref. a. Of or pertaining to the nations 
generally, or to the European, Christian, or 
civilized nations, regarded as a single com- 
munity; general; international; esp. in p. 
law 1500. b. Of, pertaining or common to, 
the whole human race (rare) 1653. 

a. The publique Quarrels in Christendome 1695. 

B. sb. (the adj. used absol. or ellipt.) 1. ta. 
The nation, the state; the commonwealth; 
the well-being of the community; = L. res 
publica. Usu. construed as sing. —1789. b. 
The community as an aggregate, but not as 
organized; hence, the members of the com- 
munity (now usu. const. as pl.) 1665. 2. With 
a and pl. A particular section, group, or por- 
tion of a community, or of mankind 1709, 3. 
In public: In a situation, condition, or state 
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open to public view or access; openly, pub- 
liely: opp. to in private 1450. 4. Short for 
PUBLIO HOUSE. collog. 1709. b. attrib. Of the 
public house 1756. 

l. a. Hee's scarce a friend vnto the publike B. 
JONSON. b. The publick is the theatre for mounte- 
banks and imposters BURKE. 2. There is a sepa- 
rate p. for every picture, and for every book 
RUSKIN. 4. He is a statesman, though he keeps a 
p. SCOTT. b. I suppose it was something in the 
p. Une DICKENS. Hence Pu:blic-ly adv., -ness. 

Publican (po-blikin). ME. - (0) Er. pub- 
licain — L. publicanus, f. publicum public 
revenue, subst. use of n. of publicus PUBLIC 
a.; see -AN,] 1. Rom. Hist. One who farmed 
the public taxes; hence, a tax-gatherer. 
(Chiefly in Scriptural quots. and allusions.) 
b. transf; Any collector of toll, tribute, 
customs, or the like 1644. 2, One who keeps 
& publie house; a licensed victualler; a 
keeper of an ale-house or tavern 1728. 

1. Whi etip your Maistir wip puplicans? WYOLIF. 

tPu-blicate, v. 1540. [- publicat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. publicare; see PUBLISH, -ATR*.] 
trans. To publish, make publicly known —1808. 

Publication (pobliké-fon) late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. publication — L. publicatio, t. as prec. ; 
see -I0N.] The action of publishing or that 
which is published. 1. The action of making 
publicly known; public notification or an- 
nouncement; promulgation. b. spec. in Law. 
Notification or communication to those con- 
cerned, or to a limited number regarded as 
representing the public 1590. 2, The issuing, 
or offering to the public, of a book, map, en- 
graving, piece of music, etc.; also the work 
or business of producing and issuing copies 
of such works 1576. b. A work published; a 
book or the like printed or otherwise pro- 
duced and issued for public sale 1656. 

1. The P. of the Gospel to us Gentiles 1748. b. A 
man may tell his wife a thing, and that is not p.; 
or he may tell his next door neighbour, and that is 
ue b. The periodical publications of the day 


Public house, (Now often with hyphen.) 
1574. 1, A public building. Obs. exo. with 
allusion to sense 2. 2. a. An inn or hostelry 
providing food and lodging, or light refresh- 
monts for members of the general public; 
usu. licensed for the supply of ales, wines, 
and spirits. Now commonly merged in b. 
1600, b, A house in which the principal busi- 
ness is the sale of alcoholic liquors to be con- 
sumed on the premises; a tavern 1708. 

Publicist (po-blisist). 1792. [- Fr. pub- 
liciste, f. L. (jus) publicum public law, after 
canoniste (XIV), Of. CaNoNIST (XVI.] 1, One 
who is learned in ‘public’ or international 
Jaw; a writer on the law of nations. 2. loosely. 
A writer on current public topics; a political 
journalist 1833. 3. A publicity agent 1930. 

1. Problems which baffle the p. 1868, 

Publicity (pobli-siti). 1791. - Fr. publicité, 
f. publie; see PUBLIO, -rrv.] The quality of 
being public; the condition or fact of being 
open to public observation or knowledge. b. 
The business of making goods or persons 
publicly known 1904. 

attrib.: p. agent, one employed to ensure that an 
actor, etc. is frequently brought into, or kept 
promine: in, public notice, by means of news- 
paper articles or the like. 

Public school. 1580. A school which is 
Public. 1, In England, orig., A grammar- 
school, endowed for the use or benefit of the 
public, and carried on under some kind of 
publie management or control; often con- 
trasted with a ‘private school’. In modern 
use, applied esp. to such of these as have 
developed into large boarding-schools, draw- 
ing, from the well-to-do classes, pupils who 
are prepared mainly for the ancient univer- 
sities or for the public services, and also to 
some large modern schools with similar aims. 
b. attrib. as public school boy, system, etc. 1843. 
2. In Scotland, British colonies, and U.S.: 
A school provided at the public expense and 
managed by public authority, as part of a 
system of publie (and usu. free) education 
1644. 

Public-spirited (stress var.), a. 1654. 
Characterized by public spirit; animated by 
zeal for the public good; directed to the com- 
mon welfare, Hence Pu:blic-spi-rited-ly 
adv., -ness. 
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Publish (pr'blif) v. IME. puplise, ische, 
publishe, t. stem of OFr. puplier, (also mod.) 
publier — L. publicare make publie, f. pub- 
licus; see PUBLIC a., -ISH*.] 1. frans. To make 
publicly or generally known; to declare open- 
ly or publicly; to tell or noise abroad; also, 
to propagate (a creed or system). 2. esp. To 
announce in a formal or official manner; to 
pronounce (a judicial sentence), to promul- 
gate (a law or edict); to proclaim. late ME. 
b. To ask (the banns of marriage) 1488. +3. 
To proclaim (a person) publicly as something, 
or in some capacity or connection; also, 
(without compl.) to denounce, to ‘show up’ 
—1733. tb. To give public notice of —1710. 
4. spec. To issue or cause to be issued for sale 
to the public (copies of a book, engraving, 
ete,); said of an author, editor, or spec. of a 
professional publisher 1529. b. To make 
generally accessible or available; to place 
before or offer to the public. Obs. exc. as said 
of doing this by literary means. 1638. 

1. Do not p. Your shame 1896. Phr, T'o p. one’s 
will, to execute it properly before witnesses. To p. 
a libel, to communicate a libel to one or more per- 
sons, 3. Wint. T. II. i. 98. 4. b. The celebrated 
Leonard Euler had published a somewhat similar 
theory 1842. Hence Pu-blishable a. that may 
be published. 

Publisher (pp'blifo). 1453. [f. prec. + 
CER] 1. One who makes something public. 
Now rare. 2. One whose business is the issu- 
ing of books, periodicals, music, ete., as the 
agent of the author or owner; one who pro- 
duces copies of such works, and distributes 
them to the booksellers and other dealers, or 
to the public. (Without qualification, usu. a 
book-publisher.) 1740. 

1. The Authors and Publishers of these vain Pro- 
phesies 1554. 2. Petty dealers, or venders of small 
ware, like our publishers 1797. So Pu-blishing 
vbl. sb. spec. = PUBLICATION 2. 

Publishment (po-blifmént). Now rare. 
1494. [f. PUBLISH + -MENT.] The action of 
publishing; publication, proclamation, an- 
nouncement; esp. in U.S., publication of the 
banns of marriage. 

Pubo-, assumed comb. form of L. pubes, 
used in the sense ‘of or belonging to the pubes 
or os pubis and (some other part)'; as p.- 
femoral a., belonging to the pubes and the 
femur; ete. 

Puccoon (pokün). 1612. [Algonquian.] 
The Virginian Indian name of a N. Amer. 
plant or plants yielding a red dye; orig., of 
the Red P. or Blood-root, Sanguinaria cana- 
densis, and Hoary P., Lithospermum canes- 


cens. 

Puce (piüs), a. (sb.) 1787. [= (O)Fr. puce 
flea (couleur puce ‘flea colour’ xvm) i= L. 
puler, pulic- flea.] Of a flea colour; purple 
brown or brownish purple. b. as sb. = puce 
colour 1882. 

Pucelle. late ME. I- (0) Fr. pucelle a late 
L. pulicella (Lex Salica), f. pop. L. *puellicella, 
also *pullícella, dim. of L. puella girl and 
pullus young animal, foal.) 1. A girl, a maid. 
Obs. (exc. as Fr.). b. spec. The Maid of Or- 
leans, Joan of Arc. Obs. exc. Hist. 1450. 12. 
A drab; a slut, a 5 1700. r 

- Three prety puzels az bright az a breast 
bacon 1579. di es p 

Fuceron (püsoroh, piisron). 1752. [Fr., 
deriv. of puce flea.] A plant-louse or aphis. 

Puck (po), pook (puk), sb. [Late OE. 
pica (in glosses and place-names) = ON. 
puci mischievous demon; cf. W. pwea, pwei, 
Ir. püca; whether the Engl. word is of Gmc. 
or Celtic origin is uncertain.] An evil or mis- 
chievous spirit. a. Form the 16th c. (with 
capital P) the name of a fancied mischievous 
or tricksy goblin or sprite, called also Robin 
Goodfellow and Hobgoblin. b. with a and pl. 
One of a class of such demons, goblins, or 
sprites OE. c. transf. One given to mischie- 
vous tricks, esp. a mischievous child or 
youngster 1852. Hence Pu-ckish a. of the 
nature of or characteristic of Puck; impish, 
mischievous. -ly adv., -ness. 

Puck, sb.? 1834. [Of unkn. origin.] 1. (Also 
p. bird.) The nightjar or goatsucker 1883. 2. 
3 in cattle attributed to the nightjar 
1834. 

Puck (pok), sb. 1891. [Of unkn. origin.] 
A flat india-rubber disc used for a ball in ice- 
hockey. 
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Pucka: see PUKKA. 

Pucker (pu kan, sb. 1741. f. next.) 1, A 
ridge, wrinkle, or corrugation of the skin or 
other substance, or a number of small wrin- 
kles running across and into one another 1744, 
2. fig. A state of agitation or excitement, 
(collog.) 1741. Hence Pu'ckery a. given to 
puckering, marked with puckers; that draws 
the mouth together, astringen 

Pucker (pp:kea), v. 1598. [prob. frequent, 
f. base pok- of POKE sh., POCKET, as if ‘make 
Pockets’, ‘form into bag-like gatherings’; 
See -ER*. Cf. Fr. faire des poches bag, pucker.] 
1. intr. To contract or gather into wrinkles, 
small folds, cockles, or bulges: to cockle, 
Often with wp. 2. trans. To draw together or 
contract into wrinkles, bulges, or fullnesses; 
to draw (the skin, lips, ete.) into ridges and 
furrows; to gather one side of (a seam) more 
fully than the other, either as a fault in 
sewing, or intentionally for some purpose, 
Often with up. 1616, b. absol. To make pucks 
ers or bulges in sewing 1862. 

1, His waistcoat. had a propensity to p. up over 
his chest 1847. 

Puckfist (pp:kfst). 1599. [t. Puck sb. + 
obs. fist puff-ball.] 1. The puff-ball, Lyco- 
perdon bovista. Also abbrev. puck. 1601, 2. 
An empty braggart 1599. 

2. A base besognio, and a p. Scorr. 

Pud (pod) 1654. [Of unkn. origin, but 
poss. à var. of PAD sb." II.] A nursery word 
for the hand of a child or for the fore-foot of 
some animals. 

Pudder (pn-doa), v. Obs. or dial. ME. 
[Of unkn. origin.) 1. inir. To poke or stir 
about with the hand or a stick ; (of an animal) 
to poke or rout; to dabble in water, mud, or 
dust, 2. To go ‘poking’ about; to potter; to 
meddle and muddle, to dabble (in) 1624. 

Pudding (pu- di), sb. (ME. poding, pud- 
ding — Or. boudin black pudding :- Gallo- 
Rom. *botellinus, f. L. botellus pudding, 
sausage (Martial), small intestine; sei " 
For the initial consonant, cf. PURSE 
bursa, Fr. bourse), tpurrele (Fr. burelle).] I. I. 
The stomach or one of the entrails of a pig, 
sheep, or other animal, stuffed with minced 
meat, suet, seasoning, etc., boiled and kept 
till needed; a kind of sausage. Now chiefly 
Sc. and dial. 2. (Chiefly pl.) The bowels, 
entrails, guts. Now dial. and Se. 1444. 3. 
Naut. a. A wreath of plaited cordage placed 
round the mast nnd yards of a ship as a 
support; a dolphin. b. A pad to prevent 
damage to the gunwale of a boat; a fender. 
C. The binding on rings, ote., to prevent the 
chafing of cables or hawsers. 1625. 

1. P. which is called the Haggas. of whose good- 
nesse it is vain to boast 1615, He had sent a string 
of Hogs-puddings..to every poor Family in the 
Parish ADDISON. 

II. 1. A preparation of food of a soft or 
moderately firm consistency, in which the 
ingredients, animal or vegetable, are either 
mingled in a farinaceous basís, or are en- 
closed in a farinaceous crust, and cooked by 
boiling or steaming. Preparations of batter, 
milk and eggs, rice, sago, and other farina- 
ceous substances, suitably seasoned, and 
cooked by baking, are now also called pud- 
dings. 2. fig. Material reward or advantage: 
esp. in allit. antithesis to praise 1728. 3. transf. 
Anything of the consistency or appearance 
of a pudding 1731. 14. = JACK-PUDDING 1080. 

1, Mr. Carter of Norwich, that used to eat NO 
abundance of pudden 1670. One solid dish ne 
weekday meal affords, An added p. solemniz’d the 
Lord's PorE. Prov. The proof of the p. is in t 
eating. 2. He turn'd, preferring p. to no. praise 
BYRON. ia 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-bowl, -cloth, eti fat id 
a large fat face; hence -faced a.; -head, a stun 

rson; hence -headed d., }-sleeve, à lane 

ulging sleeve drawn in at the wrist or above: 
hence -sleeved g. stone, = CONGLOMERATE Pa 
1; t-time, the time when p. is to be had; 11 5 
fig., a time when one is in luck; a favourable time. 
Hence Pudding v. trans. to supply or treat Witt 
pudding or a pudding-like substance; Naut. 
wrap with tow as a protection against chafing- 

Pudding-pie. 1593. A name for varios 
forms of pastry; esp. a dough pudding CO 
taining meat, baked in a dish. Also atti v 

Puddle (po- d', sb. (ME. podel, later du 
del, dim. of OE. pudd ditch, furrow; see A1 
Of. G. dial. pudel, pfudel pool.) 1. A SI 
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body of standing water, foul with mud, ete., 
or with a muddy bottom; a small dirty pool. 
+Formerly including a pond, a pit full of 
water, or even an extensive slough or swamp. 
2. fig., esp. with ref. to moral defilement, or 
to false doctrine, etc., regarded as polluting 
1533. b. fig. A confused collection or heap; 
a muddle, mess, Now only collog. or dial. 
1587. 3. Foul or muddy watersuch asis found 
in puddles. Chiefly fig. Now dial. 1555. 4. 
A preparation of clay, or of clay and sand, 
mixed with water and tempered, used as a 
water-tight covering for embankments, lining 
for canals, etc. Also called puddling. 1795. 
Hence Pu-ddly a. having the quality of a p.; 
muddy, turbid; more gen. foul, dirty; also 
full of puddles. 

Puddle (pn-d’l), v. 1440. (Cf. Du. poedelen, 
LG. pud(d)elIn dabble or splash in water.) 
1. intr. To dabble or poke about, esp. in mud 
or shallow water; to wallow in mire; fig. to 
‘muddle’ or ‘mess’ about. 2. trans. To 
bemire; to wet with mud or dirty water 1535. 
3. To make (water) muddy or dirty 1593, 
b. To muddle, confuse; to sully the purity or 
clearness of 1604, 4. To reduce the surface 
of the ground, earth, clay, ete., into mud or 
puddle; spec. to knead and temper a mixture 
ot wet clay and sand so as to form puddle (see 
prec. 4) 1762. b. To cover or line with puddle; 
to render water-tight by the application of 
puddle 1810. 5. Iron Manuf. To stir about 
and turn over (molten iron) in a reverbera- 
tory furnace, 80 as to expel the carbon and 
convert it into malleable iron 1798. 


1. Children. .are playing and pudding about in 
the dirt everywhere THACKERAY. 3. b. Something 
sure of State,..Hath pudled his cleare Spirit 
SHAKS. 

Comb.: p.-ball, a rounded mass of iron formed 


in pudding; -bar, a flat bar formed by passing a 
puddle-ball between puddle-rolls; roll, each of a 
M of large heavy rollers with grooved surfaces, 

etween which puddled iron is passed to be flat- 
tened into bars; -steel, steel made by Fehn 
Hence Pu ddier, one who puddles, chiefly in 
-techn. senses, Pu'ddling, the action of the verb; 
also coner. prec. 4; also attrib. as puddling- 


furnace, ete. 

Pudency (pid dens). 1611. (- late L. 
pudentia, t. pudens, -ent-, pr. pple. of pudére 
be ashamed ; see -ENCY.] Susceptibility to the 
feeling of shame; modesty, bashfulness. 

Pudendum (piudendim). Usu. in pl. pu- 
denda. 1634. [L. pudenda (sc. membra), 
subst. use of n. pl. of pudendus, gerundive of 
pudére be ashamed.) The privy parts; the 
external genital organs. Hence Pude-ndal 
a, of or pertaining to the pudenda; pudic. 

Pudge (podz). dial. and collog. 1808. 
[Parallel form of PopaE.] A short thick-set 
or fat person or animal; anything short and 
inp. Hence Pu-dgy a. short and thick or 
at. 

Pudic (pii-dik), a. (sb.) 1490. [= (O)Fr. 
pudique or L. pudicus chaste, f. pudére make 
or be ashamed.] tl. Modest, chaste —1610. 
2. Anat. = PUDENDAL 1807. B. sb. Anat, The 
pudie artery 1827. 

Pudicity (piudi-stti). Now rare. 1507. [orig. 
= Fr. pudicilé; see PUDIC, -1ty.] Modesty, 
chastity, 

Pudsy (pn-dzi), a. 1754. [perh. f. Pup, 
after contemp. Fussy; see -sy.] Plump. 

Pudu (pu-du), 1886, [Native Chilean,] 
The venada, Pudua humilis or Cervus pudu, a 
very small species of deer, native to Chile. 

Pueblo (pueblo, pwe:blo). 1818. [Sp., = 
People - L. populus PEOPLE.] I. A town or 
village in Spain or Spanish America; esp. a 
communal village or settlement of Indians. 
2. Short tor P. Indian 1850. 2 

1. P. Indians, partly civilized and self-governing 
Indians, dwelling in pueblos, in New Mexico an 


Arizona. 

Puerile (piiréroil), a. 1661. [- Fr. puéril 
or L. puerilis, f. puer boy, child; see -ILE.] 
1. Of, pertaining or proper to a boy or child; 
youthful, boyish, juvenile. Now rare exc. as 
in 2. b. Of respiration: Characterized by the 
louder pulmonary murmur found in children, 
which in adults is usu. a sign of disease 1822. 
2. Merely boyish or childish; immature, 
trivial 1685. 

— Mere p. declamation COLERIDGE. 
u'erile-ly adv., -ness. 

Puerility (pizeri-liti). 1450. L Fr. puéri- 


Hence 
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lité or L. puerilitas, f. puerilis; see prec., -ITY.] 
1, The condition of being a child; childhood; 
in Civil Law, the age between seven and four- 
teen 1512. 2. The quality of being puerile; 
(mere) ehildishness, triviality 1576. b. With a 
and pl. An instance of childishness 1450. 

2. b. Those. . Puerilities that are so often to be 
met with in Ovid ADDISON. 

Puerperal (piujsapéral), a, 1768. [f. L. 
puerperus parturient, f. puer child + -parus 
bringing forth; see -AL'.] Of, pertaining to, 
accompanying, or ensuing upon parturition. 

Pue-rpery. rare. 1602. [- L. puerperium, 
f. puerperus; see prec.] Childbirth; ‘confine- 
ment’. 

Puff (pof), sb. ME. [See next.] 1. An act 
of puffing; a short impulsive blast of breath 
or wind; an abrupt emission of air, vapour, 
or smoke; a whiff. b. The sound of such an 
emission of air or the like 1834. c. concr. A 
small quantity of vapour, smoke, etc., 
emitted at one momentary blast; a whiff 
1839. 2. A swelling caused by inflation or 
otherwise; a blister, tumour, protuberance, 
excrescence 1538. b. In costume, A rounded 
soft protuberant mass formed by gathering 
in the stuff at the edges and leaving it full in 
the middle as if inflated. Also, a similar mass 
formed of ribbons or small feathers, or of hair 
on the head 1601. 3. ta. An instrument like a 
small bellows, formerly used for blowing 
powder on the hair. b. A small pad of down 
or the like, for applying powder to the hair or 
skin; a POWDER-PUFF. 1658. 4. A name for 
various kinds of very light pastry or con- 
fectionery ; now esp. a piece of puff. paste en- 
closing jam or the like. late ME. 15. fig. An 
inflated speech or piece of display; vainglory 
or pride; vain show; bombast; brag, bluff 
—1821. 6. Undue or inflated commendation; 
an extrayagantly laudatory advertisement 
or review of a book, a performer or per- 
formance, a tradesman’s goods, or the like 
1732. 7. Applied to a person. a. A boaster, 
braggart. arch. 1599. tb. A writer of puffs 
1789. c. slang. A decoy in a gambling-house 
1731. 

1. A lityl puffe of wynde..sholde soone caste 
hym downe 1400. c. Puffs of vapour were rising 
at various points 1809. 2. b. Mrs. Steward, very 
fine, with her locks done up with puffes, as my 
wife calls them Pepys. P. of muslin, forming a 
panier 1889. 5. Any thing like p., or verbal orna- 
ment, I cannot bring myself to 1821. 6. The last 
puffs written for a morning concert RUSKIN. 

Comb.: p.-box, a box to hold toilet-powder and 
a powder-puff; -breeches, puffed or inflated 
breeches; -leg, a humming-bird of the genus 
Eriocnemis, having tufts of down upon the legs; 
“stone, local name for the soft porous marlstone 
of the Middle Lias. 

Puff (pnt), v. Pa. t. and pple. puffed (poft). 
[In the earliest exx. puf sb., puffe vb., pa. t. 
pufte, the w may denote either u or ti, and 
may repr. OE. *puf or pyf(f sb., *puf- 
fan or puffan vb., corresp. to (M)Du. puffen, 
Du. pof, poffen, LG. pof, puf. Of echoic 
origin, imit. of the sound of the breath.] 
1. inir. To emit a puff of air or breath; to 
escape as a puff. To p. out, up, to issue, arise 
in puffs. b. To breathe hard, pant violently; 
often to p. and blow; hence, to run or go with 
puffing or panting. late ME. c. To send forth 
puffs of vapour or smoke, as a steam-engine, 
or a person smoking tobacco; to move away, 
in, or out, with puffing, as a locomotive or 
steamboat 1781. 12. To say ‘pooh!’ or the 
like; to speak or behave scornfully or in- 
solently. to swagger. P. at, to pooh-pooh. 
21077. 3. trans. To drive, impel, or agitate 
by puffing; to blow away, down, up, etc. with 
a quick short blast; to emit (smoke, steam, 
etc.) in puffs ME. b. To blow out 1547. c. To 
smoke (a pipe or cigar) in puffs 1809. d. To 
apply powder with a powder-puff 1838. 4. To 
cause (something) to swell by puffing air into 
it; to blow out or up; to inflate; to distend by 
inflation, or in any way 1639. b. intr. To 
swell up 1725. 5. fig. (trans.) To inflate with 
vanity, pride, ambition, or the like; to elate; 
rarely, to cause to swell with anger, to enrage. 
Usu. in pa. pple. with up. 1526. 6. To com- 
mend in extravagant terms; esp. to advertise 
with exaggerated or falsified praise 1735. 
b. intr. To bid at an auction for the purpose 
of inflating the price 1760. 
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1. Like foray South, puffing with winde and 
raine SHAKS. b. Puffing and blowing as if..very 
much out of Breath ADDISON. c. Sanders. . puffed 
away at his cigar 1861, Where the trains now go 
puffing in and out of Cannon Street ‘Terminus 
1870, 2. As for all his enemies, he puffeth at them 
Ps. 10:5. 3. The clearing North will p. the Clouds 
away DRYDEN. b. Yet we go out, Like candles 
puffed 1879. 5. Not stain'd with cruelty, nor puft 
with pride DRYDEN. Hence Purffer, one who or 
that which puffs; spec. a person employed by a 
vendor to bid at an auction for the purpose of 
running up the price and inciting others to bu; 
also, a child's name for a railway engine or trai 
So Pu-ffery, the practice of a ‘puffer’; inflated 
laudation, esp. by way of advertisement. 

Pu-ff-adder. 1824. [- S. Afr. Du. pof- 
adder; see PUFF v.] A large and very veno- 
mous African viper (Bitis or Clotho arietans), 
which puffs out the upper part of its body 
when excited. 

Pu-ff-ball. 1049. [f. Purr sb. or v. + BALL 
b. ] A fungus of the genus Lycoperdon or of 
some allied genus; so called from the ball- 
like shape of the ripe spore-case, and its 
emission of the spores in a cloud of fine 
powder when broken. 

Pu-ff-bird. 1821. Any bird of the family 
Bucconide or fissirostral barbets, so called 
from their habit of puffing out their feathers. 

Puffin (po-fin). [ME. poffin, pophyn, in AL. 
puffo, poffo, puffonus, paphinus (XIII-XIV); of 
unkn. origin, perh. Cornish.] A sea-bird of 
the genus Fratercula, of the family Alcidæ 
or Auks; esp. the common F. arctica, found 
on the coasts of the N. Atlantic, having a very 
large furrowed and parti-coloured bill. b. 
Erron. applied to a species of Shearwater 
(Puffinus anglorum), found in the Isle of Man 
and the Scilly Islands 1674. c. Applied 
locally in Ireland to the Razor-bill 1885. 

Pu-ff-paste. 1002. [t. Purr sb. or vb.- 
stem.] Cookery. A fine kind of flour paste, 
made very light and flaky by successive roll- 
ings and butterings 1611. b. fiy. Applied to 
persons or things of a light, flimsy, or unsub- 
stantial character 1602. So Pu:ff-pa'stry, 
fine pastry made with puff-paste. 

Pu-ff-puff, 1870. [imit.] An imitation of 
the puffing of a steam-engine; hence, a nur- 
sery name for a locomotive, or à railway 
train. 

Puffy (pofi), a. 1599. [f. PUFF v. or sb. 
i.] 1. a. Of wind: Blowing in puffs, 
gusty; also, characterized by such wind. b. 
Of a person or animal: Easily caused to puff; 
short-winded. c. Of a sound: Dull, muffled. 
1616. 2. Swollen or inclined to swell, by or as 
by puffing or inflation; turgid, tumid, puffed 
out; of persons, fat, corpulent and flabby 
1664. 3. fig. Puffed up, vain, inflated, bom- 
bastie (rare) 1599. 

1. T am too p. to enjoy hill-climbing 1844, 2. The 
[owl's] round p. head 1874. The p. sleeve 1899. 3. 
A rather p. and consequential man 1853, Hence 
Pu-ffiness, p. quality or condition. 

Pug (pog) sb. Now only dial. 1440. 
[Of unkn. origin.] The chaff of wheat or oats, 
the awns of barley, etc.; the refuse corn sepa- 
rated in winnowing. 

Pug (png), sb.? 1566. [poss. of LDu. origin; 
cf. WFlem. Pugge, substituted for a Chris- 
tian name, as Pugge Willems (De Bo).] I. 
Applied to a person, ete. t1. A term of en- 
dearment —1611. 12. A courtesan, mistress, 
harlot, punk -1719. +3. A bargeman —1611. 
4. In servants’ use: An upper servant in a 
large establishment 1847. II. An imp, a dwarf 
animal, ete. 1l. A small demon or imp; à 
sprite; Puck —1078. 2. A monkey, an ape. 
Also applied to a child. Now dial. 1664. 3. 
orig. pug-dog: A dwarf breed of dog, resem- 
bling a bull-dog in miniature; much kept as a 
pet 1749. 4, A quasi-proper name for a fox 
1809. 5. Also p.-moth: Collectors’ name for 
geometrid moths of the genus Eupithecia 
1819. 6. In full p.-engine: A smalllocomotive 
used chiefly for station or shunting purposes; 
a contractor’s engine 1880. 

attrib. and Comb.: p.-face, a face compared to 
that of a monkey; a squat flat-nosed face; fox. a 
small-sized, blunt-nosed variety of fox; -peal, a 
young grilse or salmon; -trout, asea-trout. Hence 
Pu-ggish a. resembling or characteristic of a pug 
or a pug-nose. 

Pug (png), sb.“ 1872. [See Pua v. ] Loam 
or clay comminuted, thoroughly mixed, 
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kneaded, and prepared for brickmaking, etc. 

Comb.: p.-cylinder, the cylinder of a pug-mill; 
-mill, a machine for making clay into pug. 

Pug (ppg), sb.“ Anglo-Ind. 1865. [Hindi 
pag footprint.] The footprint of a beast. 

Pug (ppg), v. Now dial. 1575. [perh. 
symbolic formation with structure resem- 
bling that of lug, plug, slug, tug.) trans. To 
pull, tug. 

Pug (png), v.* 1823. [Of unkn. origin. Cf. 
WFlem. pug(ge hard prod, kick, knock.) 
1. trans. To temper (clay) for brickmaking, by 
kneading and working it into a soft and plas- 
tic condition, as in a pug-mill 1843. 2. To 
pack or fill up (a space) with pug, cement, 
eto.; esp. to pack the space under a floor with 
earth, old mortar, sawdust, etc. to prevent 
the passage of sound 1823. Hence Pu'gging, 
the materials used to pug the space under a 
floor. 

Pug (png), v. Anglo-Ind. 1866. 
8b.*] trans. To track by footprints. 

Puggree, puggaree (prgri po-giri). 
1665. [- Hind. pagri.] 1. A light turban worn 
by Indian natives. 2. A scarf of thin muslin 
or a silk veil wound round the crown of a 
sun-helmet and falling down behind as a 
shade 1859. 

Pugil (piü:dgil. arch. 1576. [- L. pu- 
gillus, f. root pug- as in pugnus fist.] Strictly, 
A handful; but now, as much as can be taken 
up between the thumb and the next two (or 
sometimes three) fingers; a little handful or 
big pinch. 

Pugilism (pid-dgiliz’m). 1791. (t. L. pu- 
gil boxer + su.] The art or practice of 
fighting with fists; boxing. 

Pugilist (piz-dsilist). 1790. [f. as prec. + 
-IST.) A boxer, a fighter; fig. a vigorous con- 
troversialist. Hence Pugili-stic a. of or per- 
taining to pugilists or pugilism. Pugili-s- 
tical a. rare, -ly adv. 

Pugnacious (pygné'-fos), a. 1642. It. L. 
pugnaz, -ac- (f. pugnare to fight, f. pugnus 
fist) + -OUS; see -ACIOUS,] Disposed to fight; 
given to fighting; quarrelsome; contentious. 
Hence Pugna:cious-ly adv., -ness. 

Pugnacity (pogn:siti 1605. [- L. 
; See preo., -ITY.] Ten- 
to fight; quarrelsome- 
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p as, f. 
dency or inclination 
ness, 

Pug nose, pug-nose (pognó"z). 1778. 
If. Pua 80.“ II. 2 or 3 + Nose sb.] A short 
nose with a wide base sloping upward; a 
short squat or snub nose. 

Pug-nose(d eel, a deep-sea species of eel, Simen- 
red '"asiticus, found off the Newfoundland 
bank, having a short and blunt nose. Hence 
Pu'f-no:s. * 

Puisne (pid-ni), a. and sb. 1598. [Legal 
spelling of PuNY.] A. adj. 1. Born later, 
younger; junior (in appointment, ete.). Now 
only in legal use. 1613. b. Applied to an 
inferior or junior judge in the superior courts 
of common law 1688. 2. Later, more recent, 
of subsequent date. Now only in legal use. 
1655. 13. Small, insignificant, petty; now 
pr vene Sim e 

ey were incumbrancers p. to the plaintiffs 

1886. 3. J. F.. in. iv. 40. 7 

B. sb. 11. A junior; an inferior or underling; 
a novice —1603. 2. spec. A puisne judge 1810. 

Puissance (piü-isáns, piuji-sàns, pwi-süns). 
arch. late ME. I- (O)Fr. puissance, f. puis- 
sant; see next, -ANCE.] 1. Power, strength, 
force, might; influence. +2. concr. An armed 
force —1595. 

1. To prove his p. in battell brave SPENSER. Our 
. is our own, our own right hand Shall teach us 

t deeds MILT. 2. John III. i.339. 

Puissant (pizis&nt, piujrsünt, pwisünt), 
a. arch. 1450. [— (O)Fr. puissant : Gallo- 
Rom. *possiant- (f. L. posse be able), for L. 
potens, potent- POTENT.] Possessed of or 
wielding power; having great authority or 
influence; mighty, potent, powerful. 

Or who from France a puisant Armie brings? 
DRAYTON. And with p. stroke the head to bruize 
1642. The p. crowned, the weak laid low M. 
ARNOLD. Hence Puissant-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

+Puke, sb.' 1466. [In XV pewke, puke — 
MDu. puuc, puyck, of unkn. origin.] 1. A 
superior kind of woollen cloth, of which 
gowns were made —1612. 2. A colour former- 
ly used for woollen goods; app. a bluish black 
or inky colour —1725. 
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Puke (piük) sb.* 1737. [f. Pune v.] 1. 
An act of vomiting, a vomit. 2. An emetic, 
a vomit 1743, 

Puke (pink), v. 1600. [prob. of imit. origin; 
cf., for similar expressive elements, LG. 
(whenee G.) spucken spit, Flem. spukken 
spew, spit. Cf. SPEW.] 1. intr. To eject food 
from the stomach; to vomit. 2. trans. To 
eject by vomiting; to vomit 1601. 

1. At first the Infant, Mewling, and puking in the 
Nurses armes SHAKS. Hence Pu-ker, one who 
vomits; ta medicine causing vomiting. 

(Pukka (pn-kà), a. 1698. [- Hindi pakka 
cooked, ripe, mature; thorough, substan- 
tial.] a. Applied to the larger of two weights 
of the same name: Of full weight, full, good ; 
also, genuine, thorough. b. Sure, certain; 
thorough, out-and-out 1776. c. Permanent, 
as an appointment, a building, etc. 1784. 

Pulchritude (p»lkritigd). late ME. [- 
L. pulchritudo, f. pulcher beautiful; see 
-TUDE.] Beauty. 

Pule (pil), v. 1534. [prob. of imit, origin; 
cf. Fr. piauler, dial. píouler chirp, whine, and 
MEWL.] I. inir. To cry in a thin or weak 
voice, as a child; to whine, to cry in a queru- 
lous tone. 2. To pipe plaintively, as a 
chicken, etc.; also said of the cry of the kite 
1598. 3. (rans. To utter (something) in a whin- 
ing or querulous tone 1535. 

1. Don't come puling to me when It's too late 
1877. Hen Pu'ler, one who pules or whines; ta 


igeling. 

Pulicine (piilisoin), a. rare. 1050. (t. L. 
pulez, pulic- flea + -INE'.] Of or relating to 
fleas. 

Pulicous (pid-likos), a. rare. 1658. [- 
L. pulicosus, f. a8 prec.; see -ous.) Abound- 
ing in fleas. So Purlicose a. infested with 
fleas, flea-bitten; Path. resembling flea-bites. 

Puling (pidlin), ppl. a. 1529. [f. PULE v. 
+ Aa“. ] I. Crying asa child, whining, feebly 
wailing; weakly querulous. 12. Pining, 
weakly —1706. 

1. The unmaskuline Rhetorick of any p. Priest 
Miur. Hence Pu-lingly adv. 

Pulka (polka). 1796. [- Finn. pulkka, 
Lapp pulkke.] A Lapland travelling-sledge 
in shape like the front half of a boat, drawn 
by a single reindeer. 

Pull (pul), sb. ME. It. next.) I. The act, 
action, or faculty of pulling. 1. An act of pull- 
ing or drawing towards oneself with force 
1440. b. The force expended in pulling or 
drawing; pulling power or force; draught, 
traction, strain; the force of attraction 1833. 
c. The drawing or dragging of a weight; the 
exertion of carrying one’s own weight up an 
ascent 1841. 2, spec. or techn. a. Printing. A 
pull of the bar of the hand-press; hence, an 
impression taken by this; now spec. a rough 
‘proof’ 1683. b. A pullat the bridle in order 
to check a horse; spec. in Racing, a check 
dishonestly given to a horse to prevent his 
winning 1737. c. A pull at an oar; hence, a 
short spell at rowing 1793. d. The act of 
pulling the trigger of a fire-arm; also, the 
force required for this 1888. e. Cricket. A hit 
which brings a ball pitched to the off side 
round to leg. So in Golf, a hit which causes 
the ball to swerve in its flight towards the 
left (i.e. of a right-handed player). 1892. f. 
Long p. (in public-house use): the supply of 
an amount of beer, etc, exceeding that asked 
for 1908. +3. A trial of strength; a bout, a 
set- to; often in fo stand or wrestle a p. 1747. 
4. Advantage possessed by one party, course, 
or method over another; esp. in phr. fo have 
a or the p. of, on, upon, or over some one 1584. 
b. spec. Personal or private influence capable 
of being brought to bear to one's advantage. 
orig. U.S. slang. 1889. 5. A long or deep 
PE of liquor 1575. 1 

. A loi ., & stron ., and a p. all together 
1883. b. The ‘amount of tills magnetic eS 
very considerable 1900. c. A stiff p.. .that brought 
us to the top 1861. 4. Phr. The p. of the table, in 
gambling games, the advantages possessed by the 
dealer or banker. b. I have got a p., and any one 
who has got a p. can do a great deal 1894. 

II. Concrete senses. 1. That part of a 
mechanism with which a pull is exerted; a 
handle or the like; often in comb. as beer-p., 
bell-p.; also, an instrument or device for pull- 
ing 1810. 2. A part of a road where extra 
effort is necessary ; esp. a steep ascent 1798. 
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Pull (pul), v, [OE. pullian, also pullian, 
having ostensible similarity in form and 
sense to LG. pülen shell, strip, pluck, MDu. 
polen! decorticare* (Kilian), and GIG. püle, 
Du. peu! husk, shell, the meaning ‘pluck, 
snatch’ being prob. the original (ef. Pluck 
v.); sense II. 6 is in Du., LG. pullen.] I. In 
senses akin to pluck. I. trans. = PLUOK v, 1, 
a. To pluck or draw out (feathers, hair, ete.), 
Obs. or dial. b. To pluck or draw up by the 
root (plants, e.g. carrots, etc.) ME. c, To 
pluck, gather (fruit, flowers, or leaves) from. 
the trees, etc., on which they grow. Now 
chiefly Sc. ME. 2. trans. To p. caps: to snatch 
off one another's caps; hence, to scuffle, to 
quarrel, So to p. wigs. 1 3. intr. To snatch 
or tear at something; spec. of a hawk: To 
tear or pluck at food 1826, 4. (rans = PLUCK 
v. 5. Now rare or dial. OK. 

1. a. Wee'le p. his Plumes SHAKS. c. We'll pou 
the daisies on the green RAMSAY. 2. A man. .for 
whom half the females of Paris were pulling caps 


1823. 
II. To draw with force, eto 


1. trans. To 
exert upon (anything) a force that tends to 
snatch, draw, or drag it away; to drag or tug 


at OE. 2. To draw, drag, or haul with force 
or effort towards oneself (or into some posi- 
tion so pictured) ME. 3. intr. To perform the 
action of pulling; to exert drawing, dragging, 
or tugging force. Often with at, late ME. b. 
spec. Of a horse: To strain (esp. habitually) 
against the bit 1791, c. To move, go, or pro- 
ceed by pulling or by some exertion of force 
1877. t4. trans. To take away with difficulty; 
to tear off, to wrench away —1025. 5. fig. To 
bring forcibly into or out of some state or 
condition. rare or Obs, late ME. 6. To take a 
draught of (liquor); to draw or suck (a draught 
of liquor) into the mouth; tto drink from (a 
vessel). late ME. b. intr. To draw or suck at 
(a pipe, cigar, ete.) 1801. 17. Implyinganadv. 
= pull down —1655. 

1. Phr. To p. by the ear, nose, sleeve, etc., to gain 
attention, or to punish or insult, by pulling at 
these parts. To p. a bell, to "à ell-rope or 
handle in order to ring the bell. To p. one's leg: 
see LEG sb. La, To p. the strings, wires: see the sbs. 
2. He placidly pulled his nighteap over his ears 
THACKERAY. Phr, T'o P. in or fo pieces, etc., to 
separate the parts of (anything) forcibly; to 
demolish; also fig. to analyse and criticize un- 
favourably. 3. Phr. P. devil, p. baker (tparson), an 
incitement to effort in a contest for the possession 
of something. 6. To p. the tankards cheerfully 
1595. b. Joe. pulled hard is pipe DICKENS. 
7. Let them p. all about mine Hares SHAKS. 

III. In techn. senses, with specific objects 
expressed or understood, 1. trans. Printing. 
In the old hand-press, To draw (the bar of the 
press) towards one, so as to press down the 
platen upon the sheet or forme; also infr. or 
absol. Hence, To print upon (a sheet) or from 
(a forme) in this way ; to make or take (an im- 
pression, proof, or copy) by printing; to 
print off 1653. 2. intr. or absol. To pull an oar 
80 as to move a boat; to row; to proceed by 
rowing 1676. b. trans. To pull (an oe 
sculls); hence, to row, to propel (a Dus y 
rowing; to transport in à boat by rowing 
1820. 3. To arrest in the name of su 
(slang) 1811. 4. Racing. To hold in or cheo! 
(a horse), esp. so as to cause him to lose a 
Also absol. 1800. 5, Cricket. To strike (a 110 
from the off to the leg; Gol/, to drive S 19 
that it swerves to the left, Also abso * ii 

1. A few copies were pulled before the Mec RON 
curred 1900. 2. b. Phr. To p. one's weight, oo 
with effect in proportion to one's weight; 
transf. to perform one's share of work, oe 

Phrases. To p. a face, faces, to draw the col XP 
ance into a grimace, to distort the features. one 
a (sanctimonious, etc.) face, to put on a (san ans 
monious, etc.) expression. To p. a long face: 
Lone a. 1. To 

IV. With adverbs, Pull about. trans. i 
way and that way; colloq. to treat rough! tes ‘and 
ceremoniously. P. back. a. See simple A ek (in. 
BACK adr. b. trans. To draw or keep em endes 
space or progress). P. down. a. See simpl ding). 
and Doww adv. b. trans, To demolish (a bui one 
c. To seize and bring to the ground; to ove oi 
(a hunted animal), d. To lower or [eo to 
health, spirits, size, strength, value, Lienz 
*bring low", humble. e. To depose (a kidt: force. 
violently; to overthrow (a government) UY trans. 
P. in. a. See simple senses and IN ad oo. intr. OF 
To rein in (one's horse); hence fig. Also Wer 
absol. To check oneself in any course. Sporting. 
See simple senses and OFF adv. b. 
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(trans.) To win (a prize or contest); hence to suc- 
ceed in gaining or effecting (something). P. out. 
a. See simple senses and OUT adr. b. absol, or intr. 
Of a locomotive engine or train: To move out of a 
station; to draw out; hence, of a person: To go 
away, take his departure. Also, to ‘get out’ of an 
undertaking. Chiefly U.S. P. through. a. See 
simple senses and THROUGH adv. b. trans. To get 
(a person) through a difficult, dangerous, or criti- 
cal condition or situation; to bring (a thing) to a 
successful issue. €. intr. To get through sickness, 
a trial, etc. with effort or difficulty. P. together. 
‘a. See senses II. 2 and TOGETHER. b. To p. oneself 
together, to rouse or recover oneself; to rally. C. 
intr. To work in harmony; also, to ‘get on’ to- 
gether. P. up. a. See simple senses and UP adv. 
b. trans. To root out, demolish. c. To cause to 
stop; to stop; to arrest, to apprehend; esp. to ap- 
prehend and take before a magistrate; hence, to 
reprimand, reprove. d. To tighten (reins) by 
drawing them towards oneself; to bring (a horse) 
to a standstill by doing this; also tranaf. to check 
(a person) in any course of action, esp. a bad 
course. e. absol. Of a driver, etc.: To bring a horse 
or vehicle to a stop; algo, of a horse or vehicle: To 
come to a standstill, f. refl. and intr. for refl. To 
check or stop oneself in any course of action. g. 
intr. To advance one's position in a race, etc. 

Pull-, the stem of PULL v. (or PULL sb.) in 

mb. 

1. With advbs., forming sbs. or adjs., in senses (a) 
sb. the act of pulling in the direction specified; (b) 
adj. that. pulls or is pulled in the direction speci- 
fied. Pull-on:see PULL-OVER 3. Pu:ll-through, 
a piece of gimp, etc, with which the tow or rag for 
cleaning the barrel is poe through from breech 
to muzzle of a rifle, 2. With sbs. used attrib. in 
sense used by, for, or in pulling. 

Pull-back. 1591. (f. phr. to pull back.) 
1. The action or an act of pulling back 1008. 
2. That which pulls back; a retarding in- 
fluence; a check. Now collog. and dial, 1591. 
3. A contrivance for pulling something back 
1703. 

Pu. Il- down. 1588. [f. phr. to pull down.) 
1, The act of pulling down, or fact of being 
pulled down. 2. In the organ, a wire which 
pulls down a pallet or valve when the key is 
Pen. thus admitting wind to the pipe 
1852. 

Pulled (puld), ppl. a. late ME. [f. PULL 
v. + -ED'.] 1. In the senses of PULL v. esp. 
2. Denuded of feathers, plucked; stripped of 
wool or hair. late ME. 

P. bread, the inside of a loaf pulled out and 
lightly browned. P. chicken, fowl, chicken or fowl 
cooked, skinned, and boned, and the flesh cut up 
and put into a rich white sauce. P. figs, dried 
figs manipulated so that the eye is in the centre, 
and packed flat. P. wool, inferior wool separated 
from the skin by the aid of chemicals. 

Pullen (pu-lén). Obs. exc. dial. ME. (app. 
= (O)Fr. poulain foal, identified in Eng. with 
poulaille poultry.) 1, Poultry; the flesh of 
poultry as food. 2. Chickens collectively; 
young; rarely, a chicken; fig. a child 1631, 

Puller (puloz). late ME. If. PULL v. + 
-ER'.] One who or that which pulls. 

Proud setter vp, and p. downe of Kings SHAKS. 

Pullet (pulét). ME. - (O)Fr. poulet, -ette, 
dim. of poule hen : Rom. *pulla, fem. of L. 
pullus young anima], chicken. Cf. POULTRY.] 
1. A young (domestic) fowl; spec. and techn. 
a young hen from the time she begins to lay 
till the first moult. 2. In full, P. Carpet-shell: 
a bivalve mollusc, Tapes pullastra 1890. 

Pulley (pu. I), sb. [ME. poley — OFr. polie 
(mod. poulie) = Rom. *polidia (n. pl. used as 
fem. sing.), pl. of *polidium, prob. — med. 
Gr. *noðov, dim. of médos POLE sb.*, also 
windlass, capstan.] 1. One of the simple 
mechanical powers, consisting of a grooved 
Wheel mounted in a block, 80 that a cord or 
thelike may pass over it; used for changing 
the direction of power, esp. for raising weights 
by pulling downwards. Also, a combination 
of such wheels in a BLOCK (sb. 4), or system. 
of blocks in à TACKLE, by means of which the 
Power is increased. 2. A wheel or drum fixed 
on a shaft and turned by a belt or the like 
for the application or transmission of power; 
usu. to increase speed or power 1619. 

1. Fired p., a p. the block of which is fixed. 


Frame p., à p. in 
fixed in 2 which the wheels or sheaves are 
15 875 and Comb., as p.-block, etc.; also p.- drum, 
e block or shell in which the sheave or sheaves 
are mounted; -frame, the gearing above a pit, 
spon Which the pulleys are supported; -stile, one 
? the vertical side-pieces of a window sash-frame, 
in which the pulleys are pivoted. 
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Pulley, v. 1599. [f. prec.] 1. trans. To 
raise or hoist with or as with a pulley. 2. To 
furnish or fit with a pulley; to work by means 
of a pulley 1767. 

fPu-llicate. 1794. [f. Pulicat, a town on 
the Madras coast.] a. A coloured handker- 
chief, orig. made at Pulicat —1839. b. A 
material made in imitation of these, woven 
from dyed yarn —1891. 

Pullman (pu-lmán). 1874. f. name of the 
designer, George M. Pullman (1831-97), of 
Chicago, U.S.A.] In full P. car (saloon): a 
railway carriage constructed and arranged 
as a saloon, and (usu.) with special arrange- 
ments for use as a sleeping-car. 

Pu'll- on. 1923. [f. phr. (o pull on.] Used 
chiefly attrib. of garments, boots, and the like, 
which are pulled on without fastening. 

Pu-l-o:ver. 1883. [f. phr. to pull over.) 
1. The action or an act of pulling over or from 
side to side; also attrib. or as adj. having the 
funetion of pulling over 1894. 2. A knitted 
jumper or sweater, made without fastenings, 
so that it must be pulled over the head 1925. 

Pullulant (poliülint) a. 1889. [- Fr. 
pullulant, pr. pple. of pulluler; see next.] 
Budding. 

Pullulate (pp-lizle't), v. 1619. - pullulat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. pullulare spring forth, 
grow, f. pullulus, dim. of pullus young of an 
animal, chick; see - ATE. Cf. (O)Fr. pulluler 
in same senses.] 1. intr. Of a growing part, 
shoot, or bud: To sprout out, bud. b. Of a 
seed: To sprout, to germinate. Of a plant 
or animal: To propagate itself by budding; 
to breed, to multiply; now usu. with the 
connotation of rapid increase 1621. 2. intr. 
transf. and fig. a. To be produced as offspring, 
to spring up abundantly 1657. b. To teem, 
to swarm 1835. 

2. b. As to the beggars, they p. in the place 1883. 

Pullulation (pvliulé'-fon). 1641. t. prec. + 
-ATION. Cf. Fr. pullulation.] The action of 
pullulating. Also, the product of this; off- 
spring, progeny. b. spec. in Biol. Generation 
or reproduction by budding 1822. 

Pu- li- up. 1854. f. phr. (o pull up.) 1. The 
act of pulling up a horse or vehicle; a sudden 
stop; hence fig. 2. A stopping-place for riders 
or drivers 1887. 

Pulmo- (p»lmo), shortened from Pur- 
MONI, comb. form of L. pulmo, -on- lung; 
as in Pulmobranchiæ (-brænkiï) sb. 
pl, lung-sacs; hence Pulmobra-nchial, 
Pulmobra:nchiate adjs., having, or breath- 
ing by means of pulmobranchive. Pulmo- 
ga'steropod, -éa'stropod a., belonging to 
the Pulmogastero:poda, the pulmonate or air- 
breathing gastropods; sb. one of these. 

Pulmonaria (polmóné*riü). 1578. med. 
L. pulmonaria (sc. herba), subst. use of fem. 
sing. of L. pulmonarius (see next) diseased in 
the lungs, (later) beneficial to the lungs; 80 
called from its assumed virtue in curing 
disease of the lungs, as supposed to be in- 
dicated by the spotted leaves resembling the 
lungs.] Bot. A genus of boraginaceous plants; 
lungwort. 

Pulmonary (p»lmónüri) a. (sb.) 1704. 
[7 L. pulmonarius (see prec.), f. pulmo, on- 
lung + -arius -ARY'.] 1, Of, pertaining to, 
situated in, or connected with the lungs. 
(Chiefly Anat.) b. Constituting a lung or 
lung-like organ; of the nature of a lung 1834. 
c. Carried on by means of lungs 1826. 2. 
Occurring in or affecting the lungs (chiefly 
Hal h.); of or pertaining to disease of the 
lungs 1727. b. Affected with or subject to 
lung-disease: consumptive. Also fransf. 1843. 
3. Zool. Having lungs, lung-8aes, or pulmon- 
ary organs 1833. B. sb. Zool. A pulmonary 
arachnidan, as a spider or a scorpion 1835. 

Pulmonate (p»mónét) a. (sb. 1842. 
- mod. L. pulmonatus, f. L. pulmo, -on- lung; 
see -ATE? 2.] Zool. Having lungs, as the higher 
vertebrates, or lung-like respiratory or- 
gans, as the orders Pulmonata of gastropod 
molluscs and Pulmonaria of arachnids. B. 
sb. A pulmonate mollusc (or, less usu., 
arachnid). So Pu-Imonated a. 

Pulmoni- (pplmó"ni) comb. form of L. 
pulmo, pulmon-, as in Pulmonibra-nchiate 
a. and sb.; see pulmobranchiate (PULMO-). 


Pulmonic (po me mik), a. (sb.) 1661. [- Fr. 
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pulmonique (Paré) or mod. L. pulmonicus, f. 
L. pulmo, -on- lung; see -10.] 1. — PULMON- 
ARY d. 1, 1702. 2. = PULMONARY a. 2. 1001. 
B. ab. A person subject to or affected with 
disease of the lungs 1735. So tPulmo-nical 
a, 1597. 

Pulmoniferous (pvlméniféres), a. 1836. 
|f. PULMONI- + -FEROUS.] Zool. Bearing or 
having lungs (or lung-like organs); pulmon- 
ate; spec. belonging to the group Pulmonifera 
(= Pulmonata) of gastropod molluscs. So 
Pulmo-nifer, a p. gastropod. 

Pulmono-, comb. form of L. pulmo lung, 
occas. used instead of PULMONI- or PULMO-, 

Pulp (pulp), sb. 1563. [- L. pulpa.] A 
soft, moist, homogeneous or formless sub- 
stance or mass. 1, The fleshy succulent part 
of a fruit; the soft pith in the interior of the 
stem of a plant. 2. Any soft muscular or 
fleshy part of an animal body; esp. the soft 
neryous substance which fills the interior 
cavity of a tooth 1611. 3. A soft formless 
mass, esp. of disintegrated organic matter 
1676; spec. the fibrous material, as linen, 
wood, etc., reduced to a soft uniform mass, 
from which paper is made; paper-pulp 1727. 
b. Ore pulverized and mixed with water; 
slimes. Dry p., dry crushed ore. 1837. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-canal, -cavity, -cham- 
ber, the space in the interior of a tooth which con- 
tains the p.; -digester, a machine for reducing 
paper-stock and obtaining the fibre free from 
extraneous matter; -mill, a mill in which wood is 
reduced to paper-pulp; also, a factory in which 
pulping is carried on; -wood, wood suitable for 
making paper-pulp. 

Pulp, v. 1662. [f. prec.] 1. (rans. To re- 
duce to pulp or to a pulpy mass. 2. To re- 
move the surrounding pulp from (coffee- 
beans, ete.) 1791. 3. intr. To become pulpy, 
to swell with juice 1818. Hence Pu-lper, a 
machine for reducing fruit, paper-stock, ete. 
to pulp; a machine for removing the pulp 
from the coffee bean. 

Pu'lpiness. 1846. [f. PULPY a. + -NESS.] 
The quality or state of being pulpy; softness, 
flabbiness. 

Pulpit (pulpit), sb. ME. I- L. pulpitum 
scaffold, platform, stage, in late and med, I. 
pulpit.) 1, In ref. to ancient times: A scaffold, 
stage, or platform for public shows, speeches, 
or disputations, Obs. or arch. late ME. 2. A 
raised structure or enclosed platform, usu. 
supplied with a desk, seat, etc., from which 
the preacher in a church or chapel delivers 
the sermon. b. fig. The place from which 
anything of the nature of a sermon, as a moral 
lecture, is delivered 1616. 3. /ransf. The 
occupants of the pulpit; Christian ministers 
or the Christian ministry as occupied with 
preaching 1570. 4. Applied to other places 
elevated so as to give the occupant a con- 
spicuous position, etc.; e.g. an auctioneer’s 
desk or platform (now local). late ME. 

1. Jul. C. III. i, 229. 2. Phr. To occupy the p., to 
preach, or to conduct divine service. 4. The Bar, 
the P. and the Press Nefariously combine To cry 
up an usurped Pow'r And stamp it right, divine. 
1695. 4. Come, get to your p., Mr. Auctioneer 
SHERIDAN. Hence Pulpit v. trans. to provide 
with a pulpit, or place in the pulpit; intr. to 
officiate in the pulpit, to preach. Pulpiter = 
PULPITEER. Pulpbtic, al, adjs., -ly adv. 
Pu'lpitish a, 

Pulpiteer (pulpiti?a), sb. 1042. [f. prec. 
+ -EER'] A preacher by profession; usu. 
contempt. Hence Pulpitee-r v. intr. to preach. 

Pu'lpitry. 1606. [f. as prec. + -RY.] The 
work or service of the pulpit; preaching; the 
conventional talk of the pulpit; sermonizing. 

Pulpous (prlpos a. 1001. [= L. pul- 
posus, f. pulpa PULP sb.; see -0US.] Of the 
nature of or consisting of pulp; resembling 
pulp; pulpy. Hence Pu-Ipousness (rare). 

Pulpy (pvlpi), a. 1591. [f. PULP sb.  -Y'.] 
Of the nature of, consisting of, or resembling 
pulp; soft, fleshy, succulent; also fig. flabby. 

Pulque (pulke). 1693. [Sp. Amer.; origin 
unkn.] A fermented drink made in Mexico 
from the sap of the agave or maguey (Agave 
americana). 

Pulsate (pn-lse't, polsé^t), v. 1794. [— 
pulsat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. pulsare, frequent. 
of pellere, puls- drive, strike, beat.] 1. intr. 
To expand and contract rhythmically, as the 
heart or an artery; to exhibit a pulse; to 
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beat, throb. (Chiefly in scientific use.) 2. 
gen. To strike upon something with a rhyth- 
mical succession of strokes; to move with a 
regular alternating motion; to exhibit such a 
4 to beat, vibrate, quiver, thrill 

1. fig, Life pulsates in rock or tree EMERSON, 2. 
The air pulsates with the flash of arms 1861. 

Pulsatile (pv-lsătil, -əil), a. 1541. E med. L. 
pulsatilis, spec. in vena pulsatilis (XIV) artery, 
f. as prec.; see -ILE.] 1, Anat. and Phys. Hav- 
ing the capacity or property of pulsating or 
throbbing, as the heart, etc.; exhibiting pul- 
sation. b. Of, or characterized by, pulsation 
1684. 2. Of a musical instrument: Played by 
percussion; percussive 1760. 

Pulsatilla (polsati-la). 1597. (mod. L., 
dim. of L. pulsata beaten, driven about.] 
Bot., Pharm. The Pasque-flower, a species of 
Anemone (4. pulsatilla); earlier, a generic 
name; now in Bot. a subgenus including this 
and other species; also, the extract or tinc- 
ture of this plant. 

Pulsation (pplsz'-fon). 1541. [- L. pulsatio, 
t. pulsal-; see PULSATE v., -I0N.] I. The move- 
ment of the pulse in a living animal body; 
rhythmic dilatation and contraction, as of 
the heart, an artery, etc. ; beating, throbbing. 
b. with pl. = PULSE sb. 1 b. 1645. 2. gen. 
Rhythmical beating, vibration, or undula- 
tion, Also with a and pl. 1658, 3. The 
action of striking, knocking, or beating; 
with pl. A stroke, knock, blow 1656, 

2. A dove. Some. message knit below The wild 


p. of her wings TENNYSON. 
Pulsative (pn-lsütiv), a. Now rare. late 
ME. (- med.L. pulsativus, spec. in vena 


pulsativa (xm) artery, f. a8 prec.; see -IVE.] 

= PULSATILE i. 

Pulsator (pv-lse'taz, polsé'taa). 1656. (f. as 
prec. + -OR 2; cf. med.L. pulsator attacker, 
plaintiff (xm), In senses 2, 3, f. PULSATE v.] 
1. One who or that which knocks or strikes 
(rare). 2. A machine, working on the prin- 
ciple of the jigger, for separating diamonds 
from the earth in which they are found 1890. 

. = PULSOMETER 1884. 4 

Pulsatory (po-lsiitori), a. 1018. (t. PUL- 
SATE v, + -ORY*] Having the quality of 
pulsating; characterized by or of the nature 
of pulsation. b. = PULSATILE 1, 1802. 

Pulse (pols), sb.: (ME. pous, pouce, later 
puls - OFr. pous, later (latinized) pouls - L. 
pulsus beating (spec. venarum of the veins), 
f. base of pellere drive, beat.) 1. The ‘beat- 
ing', throbbing, or rhythmical dilatation of 
the arteries as the blood is propelled along 
them by the contractions of the heart in the 
living body; esp. as felt in arteries near the 
surface of the body; usu, in ref. to its rate and 
character as indicating the person's state of 
health; often in phr. fo feel one’s p. b. Each 
successive beat or throb of-the arteries, or of 
the heart. Usu. in pl. late ME. 2. fig. and 
allus., denoting life, vitality, energy, feeling, 
sentiment, tendency, drift, inclination, etc.; 
with pl. a throb or thrill of life, emotion, ete. 
1540. 3. The rhythmical recurrence of 
strokes, vibrations, or undulations; beating, 
vibration 1657. b. A single vibration or wave; 
a beat 1673. c. Pros. and Mus. A beat or 
stress in the rhythm of a verse or piece of 
musio 1885. 


Comb.: p.-curve, ~i i£, the curve 
traced by a sphygmograph, indicating the char- 
acter of a pulse-wave; -wave, any of the com- 
ponent elements of the aj ntly simple move- 
ment of the pulsating . Hence Palacios 
a. having or exhibiting no pulsation: devoid of life, 
energy or movement; -ness. 

Pulse (pols), sb.* [ME. pols — OFr. pols 
(mod. dial. poul(s, pou) :- L. puls, pult- thick 
pottage of meal or pulse (of. Gr. #óìros por- 
ridgo), rel.to POLLEN. Latinized in form from. 
xv. ] I. The edible seeds of leguminous plants, 
as peas, beans, lentils, etc. a, collect. sing.; 
sometimes const. as pl. b. with a and pl. A 
kind or sort of such seeds 1555. 2. collect. 
sing. (sometimes const. as pl.) Plants yielding 
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pulse; esculent leguminous plants. late ME. 

Pulse (puls), v. 1549. [— L. pulsare, fre- 
quent. of pellere drive, beat.] 1. trans. To 
drive, impel; to drive forth, expel. Obs. (exc. 
as in 4). 2. inir. = PULSATE 1 (now only 
literary) 1559. 3. gen. = PULSATE 2. 1851. 
4. trans, To drive or send out in or by pulses 
or rhythmic beats 1819. 

Pulsific, a. Now rare. 1634. [f. L. pul- 
sus PULSE sb. + -F10.) Producing or causing 
the pulsation of the arteries; also, pulsatory, 
throbbing. 

Pulsimeter (pvlsi-mites). 1842. f. PULSE 
8b.'; see -METER.] An instrument for measur- 
ing the rate or force of the pulse. Also attrib., 
as p. watch. 

Pulsion (p»lfon) Now rare. 1634. (- late 
L. pulsio, -on-, f. puls-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
pellere drive, beat; see -I0N.] The action of 
driving or pushing. 

Pulsive (p»lsiv), a. Now rare. 1002. (t. 
L. puls- (sce prec.) + -IVE.) Having the 
quality of driving or impelling; compelling; 
impulsive; propulsive. 

Pulsometer (polsomitou) 1875. [f. PULSE 
Sb. ; see -METER.) A steam-condensing 
vacuum-pump with two chambers so ar- 
ranged that the steam is condensed in and the 
water admitted to each alternately ; so called 
from the pulsatory action of the steam. 
(Proprietary term.) Also p. pump. 

Pultaceous (polté^fos) a. 1008. |f. L. 
puls, pult- (sce PULSE Sh. :) + -ACEOUS.] I. Of 
the nature or consistency of pap; soft, semi- 
fluid, pulpy. 2. Of the nature or class of 
pulse 1702. 

Pulu (pila). 1858. [Hawaiian.] A fine 
yellowish silky vegetable wool obtained from 
the base of the leaf-stalks of the Hawalian 
tree-ferns, Cibolium menziesii, C. chamissoi, 
and C. glaucum. 

Pulverable (polvéràb'D, a. 1657. |f. 
contemp. tpulver vb., or its sourco L, 
pulverare reduce to powder (see next) + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being reduced to powder; 
pulverizable, 

Pulveration (polvéré^fon). 1623. (f. tpul- 
ver vb. or = L. pulveratio, on, f. pulverare, 
f. pulvis, pulver- dust; see -ATION.] Reduction 
to powder or dust; pulverization. 

Pulverescent (pulvere-sent), a. 1806. t. 
L. pulvis, pulver- dust + -ESCENT.] Tending 
to fall to powder or to be powder. So Pul- 
vere· scence. 

Pulverine (pp:lvérin). 1836. [t. It. pol- 
verina fine powder.] Ashes of barilla. 

Pulverization (po:lvérsizé'-fon). 1658. (t. 
next + Alox. Cf. Fr. pulvérisation.] The 
action of pulverizing; reduction to the state 
of powder or dust. b. techn. The separation 
i a liquid) into minute particles, as spray 

fig. The complete p, of their case by the Minister 
whom they approached 1884. 

Pulverize (po-lvéroiz), v. late ME. I- late 
L. pulverizare, f. L. pulvis, pulver- dust; see 
“we. Of. Fr. pulvériser (Paré).] I. trans. To 
reduce to powder or dust; to comminute, to 
triturate, b. techn. To divide (a liquid) into 
minute particles or spray 1807. 2. fig. To 
demolish, to break down utterly 1031. 3. 
intr. To crumble or fall to dust; to become 
disintegrated 1801. 4. Of a bird: To roll in. 
the dust (rare) 1890. 

1. Cultivable land must be pulverised and water- 
ed 1868, 2. We have iron hammers To p. rebellion 
MASSINGER, 3. fig. The stern old faiths have all 
pulvei EMERSON, Hence Pu-lverizable d. 
capable of C pulverized. Pu-lverizer, one 
who or that which pulverizes; an instrument that 
reduces to powder; also techn. one that reduces a. 


Pulverous (polvéros, a. 1778. [f. L. 
pulvis, pulver- dust + -0vs.] Powdery; dusty. 

Pulverulent (polvec'ülént) a. 1650. [- 
L. pulverulentus, f. pulvis, pulver- dust; see 
-ULENT.] 1, Consisting of or having the form 
of powder or dust; powdery. 2. Covered with 
powder or dust; dusty; spec. in Entom. and 
Bot. 1744. 3. Of very slight cohesion; crum- 
bling to dust 1794. 4. Of birds: Addicted to 
lying or rolling in the dust 1828, So Pul- 
ve dustiness, powder. 

Pulvil (pnlviD, sb. arch. 1691. 
polviglio; see next.) Cosmetic or 
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powder for powdering the wig or perfuming 
the person. Hence fPu-lvil v. trans. to pow- 
der or perfume with p. 

Pulvilio, -villio (pulv: 
1675. [- It. polviglio fi 
polvere powder.] = prec. 

Pulvillus (polvil)s). 1700. [L., contr, 
from pulvinulus, dim. of pulvinus cushion.] 
1. A little cushion; in Surg., à small mass of 
lint used for plugging doep wounds. 2. En- 
tom. A cushion-like proccss on the feet of an 
insect; a foot-cushion 1820. 

(Pulvinar (polvoinàa). 1599. [L. pul- 
vinar couch, f. pulvinus cushion, pillow.) 1, 
Rom. Antiq. A couch or cushioned seat of the 
gods; also, the cushioned seat in the circus 
1600. 2. Anat. The posterior inner tubercle 
of the optic thalamus 1886. 

Pulvinate (p»lvinét) a. 1824. [= L. 
pulvinatus, f. pulvinus cushion; see -ATE*,) 
Pillowy, cushion-like; in Bot, and Entom., 
cushion-shaped, swelling or bulging like a 
cushion. Hence Pu:lvinately adv. 

Pulvinated (pv:lvine'téd), a. 1773. [f. as 
prec. + -ED',] I. Arch. Swelling or bulging; 
esp. applied to a frieze having a convex face, 
2. Bot. Having a pulvinus 1880. 3. Entom. = 
prec. 1858. 

Pulvinus (pvlyoi-nds). 1857. (L., cushion, 
pillow.) Bot. Any cushion-like swelling or ex- 
pansion of a stem or petiole; esp. one forming 
a special organ for movement of some leaves. 

Puma (pidmé), 1777. [= Sp. puma = 
Quechua puma.) A large American feline 
quadruped, Felis concolor, also called COUGAR, 
b. The flesh of this animal 1846. 

Pumice (p»'mis), sb. (In xv pomys = OFT, 
pomis — L. dial. pomic-, var. of pumic-, nom. 
pumez; cf. POUNOR sb.“: in XVI assim. to L. 
form.) 1. a. A light kind of lava, usu. con- 
sisting of obsidian made spongy or porous by 
the escape of steam or gas during the process 
of cooling. b. with pl. A piece of this 1483. 
C. As a material used for smoothing or polish- 
ing (parchment, eto.), or removing stains; 
as an absorbent of ink, moisture, etc.; a8 
proverbial for its dryness. late ME. 2. attrib. 
Consisting of or resembling pumice 1502. 
Henoe Pu-mice v. trans. to rub, smooth, pol- 
ish, clean with p. Pu:miced ppl. a. rubbed 
smooth with pumice; also, applied to a 
horse’s hoof that has become spongy from 
disease. 

Pumiceous (piumi fos), a. 1076. It. L, 
pumiceus (f. pumex, pumic- pumice) + -0U8.] 
Consisting of pumice; having the character or 
texture of pumice. 

Pumice-stone (pp mis,sto"n, po-misto'n), 
sb. 1550. = PuMICE sb. Hence Pumice- 
stone v. (rans, = PUMICE v. 

Pummel (po:m'l), v. 1548. [Alteration of 
POMMEL v.] trans. To beat or strike re- 
peatedly, esp. with the fist; to pound, thump. 
Also intr. 

Pump (pomp), sb.! late ME. [In earliest 
use naut.; corresp. to late MDu. pompe woot 
or metal pipe, stone conduit, Du. pomp Ship's 
pump, LG. pump(e, whence early mod. G. 
pumpe(xvi), Sw. pump, Da. pompe, Fr. pompe 
(xvi); the evidence is inadequate to decide 
whether the word was earlier in Eng. or in 
LG. The coexistence of synon. Eng. 17 
(xv-xvu), G. dial. plumpe, plumpfe, and Cat., 
Sp., Pg. bomba, suggests a series of more OF 
less independent imit. formations.] py 
mechanical device, commonly consisting o. 
a tube or cylinder, in which a piston. sucker, 
or plunger is moved up and down by mend 
of a rod, or rod and lever, so as to raise wate 
by lifting, suction, or pressure, the no 
ment of the water being regulated by a x) 
able arrangement of valves or clacks; now, 
a generic term for a great variety of machine 
and mechanical devices for the raising 
moving of liquids, compressing or raref. F 
of gases, ete. b, fig. or allus, 1002. C. A8 128 
ployed in medical treatment, esp. ae e pium 
where a mineral spring is used; et. 

ROOM, etc. 1031. d. (ransf. Applied to the 
112 the sucker or . of an insect, 
the lachrymal glands 1796. xi 

Pumps are variously qualified according to the 
principle of action, manner of construction, mess ; 
of operating, purpose, ete., as force, suction 


vo). Now Hist, 
powder, f. polve, 


PUMP 


centrifugal, centripetal, chain-, rotary p.; hand- 
Z . irs Deor, bicycles, fetd-, ot, nat u, 


etc. 

II. (from the vb.) 1. An act of pumping; a 
stroke of the pump. Also fransf. 1676. 2. a. 
An attempt at extracting information from 
any one by skilful questioning. b. One who 
is clever at this, 1741. 

attrib. and. Comb, as p.-gear, -tube, valve, ete. ; 
also p.-brake, the handle of a (ship's) p., esp. one 
having a transverse bar for several persons to 
work at it; house, (a) the p.-room of a spa; (b) a 
place in which pumps are made; (c) a pumping 
station; -rod, a rod connecting the piston or 
plunger of a p. with the motive power; in mines a 

ieavy iron or wooden beam or system of beams; 
-stock, the body of a p. 

Pump (pump), sb.* 1555. [Of unkn. origin.) 
A kind of licht shoe; a slipper for indoor 
wear; now spec., a light, low-heeled shoe, 
usu. of patent leather and without fastening, 
worn with evening dress and for dancing. 

Pump (pomp), v. 1508. [t. PUMP sb.*] I. 
Literal senses, 1, intr, To work a pump (in 
early use, always a ship's pump); to raise or 
move water or other fluid by means of & 
pump. 2. trans. To raise or remove (water or 


oul, up. 1530. 3. To free from water, etc. by 
means of a pump or pumps. Said simply 
in ref. to a ship; of other things with dry, 
emply, eto. 1050. 14, To put (any one) under a 
stream of water from a pump —1840. 5. To p. 
up: to inflate (a pneumatic tyre, or the like) 
by pumping air into it 1892. 

3. They pumped the well dry 1890. 4. P. him 
soundly, impudent fellow! SHADWELL. 

II. Transforred and fig. senses. I. To draw 
or force up or out, in a manner likened to the 
working of a pump; to move up, draw out, 
pour forth, or eject; said of the shedding of 
tears, the motion of the blood, the firing of 
projectiles from a gun (esp. a machine-gun), 
etc. Also absol. or intr. 1604. 2. trans. To 
subject (a person or thing) to a process likened 
to pumping, with the object of extracting 
something; to obtain something by persistent 
effort; also, to drain, exhaust 1610. b. spec. 
To subject (a person) to such a process in 
order to clicit information; to ply with ques- 
tions in an artful or persistent manner 1656. 
3. To extract, raise, or bring forth by per- 
sistent or factitious effort or art 1663. b. To 
elicit (information, ete.) by such means. 
Const. out of a person, 1633. 4. inir. To labour 
or strive a. for the obtaining of something 
1633; b. for the eliciting of information 1669. 
5. trans. and intr, To work with action like 
that of the handle or piston of a pump 1808. 
6. trans. Lo put completely out of breath 
from excessive exertion. Also with out. Usu. 
pass. 1858, 7. intr, Of the mercury in a baro- 
meter: To rise and fallinstantaneously in the 
tube as the result of sudden local alterations 
of pressure or of mechanical disturbance 1875. 

1. absol. Our men were exposed to fearful odds, 
especially with two quick-firers pumping at them 
1899. 2. b. I am going to p. Mr. Bentley for de- 
signs H. WALPOLE, 

Comb. Pump- is used to qualify names of mech- 
anical contrivances in which an essential part 
Moves out and in, like the plunger of a force- 
pump, as p,-cylinder, -serew, etc. Hence ane ad 
age, the work done at pumping, the quantity 
pumped. Fu mpeg ona VDO UE Bakerton um; 
or works a pump; U.S. an oil well from which the 
oil is pumped, as dist. from a natural spring. 

Pumpernickel (pu:mpoanik’l), 1756. ,, 
transf. use of earlier ‘lout’, ‘stinker ' (1628), f. 
pumpe(ryn pedere + Nickel Nicholas.) Bread 
made from coarsely ground unbolted rye; 
wholemeal rye bread: associated esp. with 
Westphalia. 

Pu-mp-ha:ndle, sb. 1794. The handle by 
which a pump, esp. the ordinary hand- or 
house-pump, is worked. b. attrib., as in 
p. movement, etc, 1820, Hence Pu-mp-handle 
v. trans. (colloq.), to shake (a person's hand, or 
a person by the hand) as if working à p. 

Pu-mping, vbl. sb. 1598. [t. PUMP v. + 
"ING".] The action of PUMP v. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-well; esp. in ref. to the 
Machinery used in raising or moving water in 
mines and waterworks, air in refrigerators, ete., 
as p.-engine, -station, etc. 

Pumpkin (pymprkin). Also (U.S.) pun- 

1647. [Altered f. pumpion (see POM- 
PION), with the ending conformed to the 
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suffix -KIN.] 1. The large fruit of a cucur- 
bitaceous plant (Cucurbita pepo), egg-shaped 
or nearly globular with flattened ends; culti- 
vated for the fleshy edible layer next the 
rind, used for pies, and as a food for cattle. 
b. The plant producing this fruit. Also called 
p.-vine. 1698. 2. fig. a. A stupid self-important: 
person 1830. b. U.S. slang. A person or mat- 
185 of importance; esp. in phr. some pumpkins 

2. b. Afore I ieft the settlements I know'd a white 
gal, and she was some uk 1848, 

Comb. p.-pie, a pie of which the p. is a chief in- 
gredient; in U.S. considered especially aj 


te to Thanksgiving day. Hence Pumj — 
Ne Suggested by the travesty (ascribed to 


Seneca) of the apotheosis of the em) Claudius, 
Ei the title of dzoxoAoxóvrais formation 
into a p. 

Pu:mpkin-seed. 1781. a. The flattish 


oval seed of the pumpkin. b. A fresh-water 
fish of N. America, Lepomis gibbosus, the 
sun-fish, pond-perch 1889. 

Pu:mp-room. 1742. A room or building 
where a pump is worked; spec. a place at a 
spa where the medicinal water is dispensed 
for drinking, etc. 

Pu‘mp-well. 1769. a. The well of a ship, 
in which the pumps work, b. A well having 
a pump combined with it 1812. 

Pun (pon), sb. 1662. (prob. one of a group 
of clipped words which became fashionable 
in Restoration times (cf. Crt, MOB sb.!, 
Punon sb.); app. short for tpundigrion, 
which occurs with tpunnet and quibble in 
1676, and may be a fanciful alt. of PUNOTI- 
110.) The use of a word in such a way as to 
suggest two or more meanings, or the use of 
two or more words of the same sound with 
different meaning, so as to produce a humor- 
ous effect; a play on words. Also attrib. 

Laud. turned out Archy, the King’s fool, for a p. 
[viz. for saying as grace ‘Great praise be to God, 
and little Laud to the devil’, or words to that 
effect] D'ISRAELI. Hence Punno-logy, the sub- 
ject or study of puns. 

Pun (pon) v.' 1670. [Goes with PUN sb.] 
1. intr. To make puns; to play on words. 2. 
trans. To bring or drive by punning 1711. 

1. He that would p. would pick a Pocket 1729. 
2. The Sinner was punned into Repentance 
ADDISON. 

Pun, v. 1559. [Early and dial. var. of 
POUND v.] 1. trans. = POUND v. in various 
senses. 2. spec. (in techn. use). To consolidate 
by pounding or ramming down (as earth or 
rubble, in making a roadway, etc.) 1838. b. 
To work up to a proper consistency with a 
punner 1825. 

Puna (pz-nà). 1613. (Peruv., in sense 1. 
1. A high bleak plateau in the Peruvian 
Andes. 2. Difficulty of breathing arising from 
a too rarefied atmosphere; mountain sickness 
1842. 

Punch (ponf) sb.' 1462. [Shortening of 
PUNGCHEON!, if not f. PUNCH v.; partly synon. 
with Pounce sb.] 1. An instrument or tool 
for pricking, piercing, or making a hole in 
anything; also for enlarging a hole already 
made, driving a bolt, etc. out of a hole (start- 
ing p.), or forcing a nail beneath the surface 
after it has been driven (driving p.) 1505. 2. 
A tool or machine for impressing a design or 
stamping a die upon or into some material; 
in Coining and Die-sinking, a hardened steel 
cameo for forming a die; in Type-founding, 
a steel die having a letter out in relief on its 
face, for making the intaglio impression in 
the copper matrix from which types are cast; 
in Plastic Art, a rod, handle, or wheel-rim 
having a figure or pattern upon it in relief 
for impressing a design on clay, etc. 1628. 
3. A post supporting the roof in a coal-mine 
1462. 4. Hydraulic Engin. A lengthening 
block or extension piece placed on a pile that 
has been driven too low to be reached by the 
ram; à dolly 1875. 

1. Bell-p., a conductor's or ticket p. having a 
signal bell which announces the punching of a 
ticket; cold-p., a p. used for perforating cold 
metal: ratchet-p., a screw punching machine 
operated by a lever, pawl, and ratchet-wheel; ete. 

Punch (pon) sb.“ late ME. [f. PUNCH v.] 
An act of punching; a thrusting blow, now 
usu. one delivered with the fist; also (obs. or 
díal.)a kick. b. Force, vigour (orig. U.S.)1911. 

Punch (ponj), sb. 1632. [Stated by Fryer 


PUNCHINELLO 


(Account of East India', 1608) to be the 
Marathi and Hindi panch (Skr. pafichan five), 
so named from the five ingredients of the 
drink; but the mod. pronune, descends from 
earlier (puns) which is not a normal repr. of d 
or a of the Indian word panch, panch- (in 
comps.)] 1. A beverage now usu. composed. 
of wine or spirits mixed with hot water or 
milk and flayoured with sugar, lemons, and 
some spice or cordial. Usu. qualified as 
brandy, gin, rum, tea, whisky, ete. p. 2. With 
a and pl. a. A bowl or drink of punch. b. A 
party at which punch is drunk. 1682. 

Punch (pons), sb.“ and a. Now chiefly 
dial, 1009. (Shortening of PUNCHINELLO.] 
A. sb. t1. A short fat man, or anything short 
and thick ~1836. 2. One of a breed of heavy 
draught horses (in full Suffolk Punches), char- 
acterized by a short and very thick-set body 
and neck, and short legs 1813. B. adj. Short 
and thick, stout. Now only dial, Said esp. 
of horses, 1679. 

Punch (pon), 8b.“ 1709. [Shortening of 
PUNCHINELLO.] 1. Name of a grotesque 
hump-backed figurein the puppet-show called 
Punch and Judy. Also attrib. in P. and 
Judy show, etc. 2. The title of a comic weekly 
journal published in London, of which ‘Mr. 
P.’ is the assumed editor. Also attrib, 1841. 

1. Phr. As pleased, as proud as P. 

Punch (bung), v. late ME. [var. of POUNOR 
v. J I. tl. (rans. = POUNGE v. III. 1, -1004. 
2. To poke or prod, esp. with a stick or other 
blunt instrument, Now U.S. and Colonial: 
To drive cattle (by prodding them on). late 
ME. b. To put ow or stir up by punching or 
poking 1863. 3. To deliver a sharp blow or 
forward thrust at; esp. to strike with the 
closed fist; to beat, thump 1530. b. To strike 
with the foot; to kick. n. dial. 1588, II. 1. 
To pierce or cut (anything) in the manner of 
a punch, so as to make a hole or holes in or 
through it; to perforate (a plate of metal, a 
sheet of cloth or paper, etc.) 1594. b. With 
the hole as obj. 1077. €. To take out (n piece) 
by punching 1827. 2. infr. To penetrate, 
pierce, or eut (as à punch) 1083. 

1. My Annointed body By thee was punched full 
of holes SHAKS. 'To p. a railway ticket (mod.). 

Punch-ball: see PUNCHING-ball, 

Punch-bowl. 1692. f. PUNOM sb? + 
BOWL h. ] 1. A bowl in which the ingredi- 
ents of punch are mixed, and from which it is 
served with a ladle. 2. attrib. Resembling a 
*punch-bowl. Hence sb. A round deep hollow 
between hills or in a hill-side. 1855. 

Puncheon! (po-nfon). [In XIV pons(y)on, 
ponchon = OFr. poinson, po(i)nchon (mod. 
poinçon) — Rom. *punctio, -on-, f. Rom. 
*punetiare prick, punch.) I. 1. A pointed 
tool for piercing; a bodkin. fb. A graving 
tool, a burin, late ME. 2. = PUNON ab.' 2. 
Now rare or Obs. 1504. II. In building and 
carpentry, 1, A short upright piece of timber 
in à wooden framing which serves to stiffen 
one or more long timbers or to support or 
transmit a load; a supporting post; a post 
supporting the roof in a coal-mine 1466. 2. A 
piece of timber with one face roughly dressed, 
or a split trunk, used for flooring and rough 
building. U.S. 1807. 

Puncheon? (po-nfon). Now rare exo. 
Hist, 1479. {Identical in form, in both OFr. 
and Eng., with prec., but if it is the same 
word the sense-development is obsoure,] A 
large cask for liquids, fish, eto.; spec. one of 
a definite capacity, varying for different 
liquids and commodities. 

Puncher (pp-nfoz). 1681. [f. PUNOH v. + 
Anl.] One who or that which punches; an 
instrument for doing this. b. U.S. Short for 
Cow-p. 1894. 

Punchinello (pon'finelo. Also poli- 
chinello, 1066. [- Neapolitan dial. Pole- 
cenella (XVI), in literary It. Pulcinella, perh. 
based on dim. of pollecena young of the 
turkey-cock (to the hooked beak of which the 
nose of the mask of Punch bears some re- 
semblance), f, pulcino chicken :- Rom. 
*pullicinus, f. L. pullus (see PULLET. The 
forms in Pun- appear to have resulted from 
assim. of / to the following n.] 1. Name of the 
principal character in a puppet-show of 
Italian origin, the prototype of Punch; hence 


PUNCHING 


applied to the show; sometimes to a living 
performer. 2. transf. Applied to any person, 
animal, or thing, thought to resemble the 
puppet, esp. in being short and stout. (Cf. 
PUNOH sb.*) 1669. 

2. His gun, which, from the shortness and big- 
ness, they do call P. PEPYS. 

Punching, vbl. sb. 1440. The 
action of PUNCH vb. 

Comb.: P.-ball, an inflated ball held in position 
E elastic bands or supported on a flexible rod, 
which is punched by the fists as an athletic exer- 
cise (also punch-ball). 

Punchy (prnfi) a. 1791. [f. PUNCH sb.“ 
+ -Y'.] Short and stout, squat, stumpy. 

Punctate (po-nkte't), a. 1760. [f. L. 
punctum POINT sb.! + -ATE*.] 1. Nat. Hist. 
and Path. Marked or studded with points, 
dots, spots, or (esp.) depressions resembling 
punetures; of the nature of or characterized 
by such markings. 2. Path. Having or coming 
to a definite point 1899. So Pu-nctated a. 
(in sense 1). 

Punctation (pynkté'-fon). 1617. [In sense 
1 - med.L. punetatio (xm), f. punctare 
(Gram.); in sense 2 f. prec. + -10N.] 1. ta. 
= PUNCTUATION 3, 3 b. 1748. 2, Nat. Hist., 
eto. The action of marking or fact of being 
marked with points or dots; the condition of 
being punctate; also concr. one, or a series, 
of such dots 1852. ||3. [repr. G. punktation.] 
A laying down of points; a stipulation; a 
contract or agreement 1864. 

Punctiform (p»:nktifjam), a. 1822. (f. L. 
punctum point; see -FORM.] Nat. Hist., etc. 
1. Having the form of a puncture, point, or 
dot. 2. Punctate: esp. in pathology, of erup- 
tions, etc. 1839. 

Punctilio (popktilio) 1596. - It. punti- 
Mio, Sp. puntillo, dim. of punto POINT sb.'; 
with later assim. to L. punctum.] t1. A small 
or fine point or mark, esp. one of those on a. 
dial (rare) 21599. f2. A minute point, detail, 
or particular; a jot; a trifle -1815. 3. A 
minute detail of action or conduct; a nice 
point of behaviour, ceremony, or honour; a 
petty formality 1599. b. (without pl.) Petty 
formality in behaviour; punctiliousness 1596. 

1. He shall finde the Puntilio of his honour 
blunted 1596. 2. When one of the parties. . will 
not. abate a single p. BURKE. 3. The Bishop 
stood upon his punctilios 1626. b. The prelimin- 
aries had been conducted with proper p. 1820. 

Punctilious (ponktilios, a, 1634. [- 
Fr. pointilleux, f. pointille — It. puntiglio; 
See preo., -OUS.] Attentive to punctilios; 
strictly observant of nice points or details of 
action or behaviour. 

The p. honour of a 0 0 gentleman has 
passed into a byeword 1858. Hence Puncti-li- 
ous-ly adv., -ness. 

Punctist (po-nktist). 1859. f. L. punctum. 
Port sb.* + -1st.] One who holds the vowel- 
points in the Hebrew Scriptures to be 
authoritative. 

Punctual (po-nktiual, -tfuăl), a. (sb.) late 
ME. [- med.L. punctualis, f. L. punctum 
PorNT sb.'; see -AL'. Of. Fr. ponctuel.] tI. 
Surg. a. Of the nature of a point or puncture. 
b. Used for making punctures, sharp- 
pointed. —1597. II. 1. Of, pertaining to, or 
made by, a point or dot; of or belonging to 
punctuation (rare) 1609. b. Geom. Of or 
pertaining to a point: as p. co-ordinates, the 
co-ordinates of a point. t2. Like a point or 
speck; small, minute —1667. 

2. This opacous Earth, this p. spot MILT. 

III. f Bearing directly on the point; to the 
point, apposite, apt —1642. b. Express, 
direct; explicit, definite (arch.) 1615. 

b. A plain and p. testimony BENTLEY. 

IV. 1. Exact in every point; precise, 
accurate. Now rare or arch. 1620. b. Of time 
or date; Exact. Now rare or arch. 1639. c. 
Exaetly or aptly timed; timely (rare) 1611. 
d. Of or belonging to a precise place (rare) 
1805. 12. Dealing with a matter point by 
point; minute, detailed —1772. 

1. The p. accuracy of our statement 1852. 2. 
A p. relation of all the circumstances HOWELL. 
V. 1. (Of persons, or their actions, etc.) At- 
tentive to, or insisting upon, points or details 
of conduct; punctilious 1598. 2. spec. Ex- 

actly observant of an appointed time; up to 
time, in good time; not late 1675. 

1. So much on p. niceties they stand 1725. His p. 

discharge of his duties FROUDE. 2. The undeviat- 


[ane] 
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ing and p. sun COWPER. Hence Pu-nctual-ly 
adv., -ness (now rare). 

fPumnctualist. 1641. [f. prec. + -1st.] One 
who discusses or treats of points of 
conduct or ceremony MILT. 

Punctuality (ponktiu,e-liti, -tfu-). 1620. 
It. PUNCTUAL + -ITY; cf. med. L. punctualitas, 
Fr. ponctualité.] 1. The quality or character 
of being punctual (in various senses); an 
instance of this. esp. 2. Exact observance 
of an appointed time; the fact or habit of 
being in good time 1777. 

Punctuate (pu-nktine't, -tfu,e't), v. 1818. 
= punctuat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. punc- 
tuare prick, point, etc., f. L. punctum POINT 
sb.* Cf. Fr. ponctuer.] 1. Nat. Hist. To mark 
with points or dots, esp. with small depres- 
sions resembling punctures (rare). 2. To insert 
the punctuation-marks in (a sentence, eto.); 
to mark or divide with points or stops. Also 
absol. 1818. b. fig. To interrupt at intervals 
(as à speech) by exclamations, etc. 1882. 3. 
To give point to; to emphasize, accentuate 
1 


883. 

2. b. Mr. Gladstone's speech was. . punctuated by 
cheers 1892. 

Pu · netuated, ppl. a. 1818. [t. prec. + 
-ED'] 1. = PuNorATE l. 2. Having the 
punctuation marks inserted 1841. 

Punctuation (ponktiué'-fon, -tfu-). 1539. 
[~ med.L. punctuatio, -on-, f. punctuare; see 
PUNOTUATE v., -ION.) fl. The pointing of the 
psalms; the pause at the mediation —1782. 2. 
= POINTING vbl. sb. 1 b. 1659. 3. The practice, 
art, method, or system of inserting points or 
stops“ to aid the sense, in writing or print- 
ing; division into sentences, clauses, etc. by 
means of points or stops 1061. b. transf. 
Observance of the pauses, as indicated by the 
points or stops, in reading or speaking 1807. 

3. On the p. of this. .verse [Rom. 9 
controversy has arisen FARRAR. ath 
mark, etc. 

Punctuative (po-nktiu,étiv), a. 


1855. (f. 
PUNOTUATE v. + -IVE.] Of, pertaining to, or 
serving for punctuation. 


Punctuator (pr:pktiw?'toi. 1059. [= 
med.L. punctuator, t. punctuat-; see PUNCTU- 
ATE v., -OR 2.] 1. Heb. Gram. One who inserts 
the vowel (and other) points in writing. 2. 
One who inserts the stops in writing or 
printing 1846. 

Punctulate (pv-nktiùlčt), a. 1847. [f. next 
+ -ATE*.] Nat. Hist. Marked or studded with 
punctules; minutely punctate. So Pu-nctu- 

ted ppl. a. Punctula-tion, the condition 
of being p.; also concr. a number or mass of 
punetules. 

Punctule (p»nktiu). 1640. [~ L. punc- 
tulum, dim. of punctum point.] A small 
point. Nat. Hist., ete., a small punctum. 

Punctum (p»-nktóm). Pl. -tá. 1590. [L., 
orig. neut. of punctus, pa. pple. of pungere 
prick.] tl. A point, in various fig. senses 
—1083. 2. Nat. Hist. and Path. A minute 
rounded mark or visible object; a speck, dot; 
a minute rounded spot of colour, or of eleva- 
tion or depression (esp. the latter) upon a 
surface 1665. 3. In medieval music: An 
inflexion used in singing collects, eto. ; a grave 
accent denoting a descending note; a square 
e lachrymal i 

.P. -, or simply p.), 
the minute orifice of each of the two laci — 
canals at the corner of the eye. P. saliens (cf. 
robro be Tò on,, 784, Aristotle), the first trace of 
the heart in an embryo, appearing as a pulsating 
point or speck. 

Puncturation (poyktitiré'-fon). 1733. ff. 
PUNCTURE v. + -ATION.] 1. The action or 
operation of puncturing (rare). 2. Nat. Hist. 
= PUNCTUATION 2. 1890. 

Puncture (po-nktita, - tian, sb. late ME. 
[- L. punctura, f. punct-, pa. ppl. stem of 
pungere prick; see -URE.] 1. An act, or the 
action, of pricking; a prick; perforation; in 
recent use spec. an accidental perforation of a 
pneumatic tyre. 2. A mark, hole, or wound 
made by pricking 1595. 

Pu-ncture, v. 1699. f. prec.] 1. trans. To 
subject to puncture; to prick; to perforate; 
esp. in Surgery. b. spec. To mark (the skin) 
with punctures; to tattoo 1784. c. Nat. Hist. 
To mark with spots or dots resembling 
punctures: chiefly in pa. pple. 1847. 2. To 
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make (a hole, etc.) by pricking 1831, 3. 
pass. and intr. or absol. To get a puncture; 
said of a pneumatic tyre, or transf. of the 
cycle or He 2 d 1893. 

1. I punctures e tire within one mi 
start 1800. Hence Punctured r 
+tfoad), ppl. a. pricked, pierced, perforated; made 
by puncturing; composed of punctures. 

Pundit (po-ndit). 1672. - Hindi pandit 
i+ Skr. pandita learned, skilled.) A learned 
Hindu; one versed in Sanskrit and in the 
Philosophy, religion, and jurisprudence of 
India. b. transf. A learned expert or teacher 
(Joc.) 1816. 

Pung (pop) sb. U.S. 1840. [Shortened 
from tom-pung, of Algonquian origin; of. 
TOBOGGAN.] A one-horse sleigh or sledge used 
in New England; also, a toboggan. Hence 
Pung v. inir., to ‘coast’ on a sleigh, to 
toboggan, 

Pungency (pv'ndzčnsi). 1649. [f. PUN- 
GENT; See -ENCY.] 1. The quality or property 
of pricking; the fact of having a sharp point 
or points (rare) 1656. 2. The quality of haying 
a pungent smell or taste; such smell or taste 
itself; a stinging, irritant, or caustie prop- 
erty. Also fig. 1049. 
1a air had a perceptible p. upon inspiration 


Pungent (prndgént) a. (sb) 1507. 
[= L. pungens, ente, pr. ppie. of pungere 
prick; see ENT. Superseded  tpoinant, 
POIGNANT in several senses.) 1. Pricking, 


piercing, sharp-pointed. Now only in Nat. 
Hist, 1001. 2. fig. (of pain or grief). Sharp, 
keen, acute, poignant; causing or inflicting 
sharp pain; keenly distressing 1597. b. Of 
appetite or desire: Keen, eager; piercing. 
Now rare or Obs. 1710. 3. Keenly or strongly 
affecting the mind or feelings (now usu. with 
allusion to sense 4) 1637. 4. Affecting the 
organs of smell or taste (or the skin, ete.) 
with a sensation resembling that produced 
by pricking; penetrating and irritant 1668, 
5. as sb. (or absol.) A pungent substance; an 
irritant 1822. 

1. Terminating in a very sharp-pointed p. leaf 
1787. 2. Intolerably p. grief and sorrow 1684, 3. 
A very good and p. sermon PEPYS. A few n. 
epigrams 1874. 4. P. radish, biting infant's 
tongue SHENSTONE. Hence Pu-ngent-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Punic (pid-nik), a. and sb, 1583. E L. 
Punicus, earlier Penicus, f. Penus, f. Gr. 
Soit PH(GENICIAN, Carthaginian; see 0. 
Cf. Fr. punique.] A. adj. 1. Belonging to 
Carthage; Carthaginian. b. +P. apple (L. 
Punicum malum), the pomegranate 1001. 
c. Having the character attributed by the 
Romans to the Carthaginians; treacherous, 
perfidious 1600. 12. Purple 1501-1007. 
1. P. wars, the three wars between the Romans 
and Carthaginians waged between B.C. 204 and 
146. c. P. faith: see FAITH sb. IIT. 2; Yes, yes, his 
faith attesting nations own; ‘Tis P. all, and to a 


proverb known ! 1738. 
. sb. tl. An inhabitant of Carthage, à 


Carthaginian —1696. 2. The Carthaginian 
tongue, an offshoot of Phoenician and allie 
to Hebrew 1813. 

Puniceous (piuni-fios), a. 1730. f. L. 
puniceus Punic; also red, purple (f. Furie 
Punic) + -ovs.] Of a bright red, purplish-red, 
or reddish-yellow colour. " 

Punish (p»nif) v. [ME. punisse, ische = 
(O)Fr. puniss-, extended stem of punir i7 * 
punire, earlier pœntre, f. poma PAIN; v 
-ISH*.] 1. a. trans. To cause (an offender) | 1 
suffer for an offence; to subjeot to jus 
chastisement as retribution or requital, 0T +o 
a caution against further transgression; V 
inflict a penalty on. b. To inflict a beri 
for (something) ME. c. absol. To i! 10 
punishment. late ME. 2. transf. (trans 
handle severely; to inflict heavy damage 
injury, orloss on. Also absol. 1812. 

1. 'Tis against the Law of Nature, TO ay 
Innocent HOBBES. c. God does not p. that hie 
DE For. 2. We..drank freely—punishe An 
claret 1825. The Oxonian's [bowling] y eae 
severely punished 1883. Hence Punisher, "er 
who punishes; Boring slang, a hard hitter: ask. 
a thing that hits one hard, a heavy or severe s 

Punishable (pn-nifáb', a. 1531. if. PE. 
+ -ABLE. Cf. (O)Fr. punissable, perks s 
immediate source.) Liable to punishm 
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capable of being punished. b. Of an offence: 
Entailing punishment 1548, 

Itisa pity these hags are not p. by law FIELDING. 
b. Wherefore emonge the Jewes, onely periury is 
punyshable 1548. Hence Punishabi-lity, Pu:n- 
ishableness, the quality of being p. Punishably 
adv. in a p. manner or to a p. degree. 

Punishment (prnifmént) late ME. [- 
AFr., OFr. punissement, f. punir; see PUNISH, 
-MENT.] 1. The act of punishing or the fact of 
being punished; also, that which is inflicted 
asa penalty; a penalty imposed to ensure the 
application and enforcement of a law. 2. 
slang and collog. Severe handling; belabour- 
ing, mauling; orig. that inflicted by a 
pugilist upon his opponent; pain, damage, or 
loss inflicted (without any retributive or 
judicial character) 1856, 

1. We must, wherever we suppose a Law, 
suppose also some Reward or P. annexed to that 
Rule Lockn, 2. Tom Sayers could not take p. 
more gaily than they do THACKERAY. 

Punition (pizni-Jon). Now rare. late ME. 
i- (O)Fr. punition — L. punitio, on-, f. 
punit-, pa. ppl. stem of punire PUNISH; see 
-I0N.] The action of punishing. 

Punitive (pid-nitiv), a. 1024. ([- Fr. 
punilif, -ive or med. L. punitivus, f. as prec.; 
see -IVE.] Awarding, inflicting, or involving 
punishment; retributive. 

A British P. Expedition captured Benin City 
1897. Hence Purnitive-ly adv., -ness. 

Punitory (pid-nitari), a. 1710. - med.L. 
punitorious, f. as prec.; see -0ORY*.] = prec. 

Punk’ (ponk). Obs. or rare arch. 1590. 
[Of unkn. origin.] A prostitute, strumpet, 
harlot. 

Punk’ (ponk). Chiefly U.S. 1707. [Of 
unkn. origin; cf. FUNK sb., SPUNK.) 1. Rotten 
wood, or à fungus growing on wood, used in 
a dry state for tinder; touchwood, amadou. 
2. A composition that will smoulder when 
ignited, used to touch off fireworks 1869. 3, 
Chinese incense 1890. Hence Punk a., Punky 
a. (chiefly U.S.), rotten. 

Punkah, punka (po-nka). 1625. [- Hindi 
pankhà fan : Skr. pakshaka, f. paksha 
wing.] 1. A large fan, usu. made from the 
leaf of the palmyra. 2. A large swinging fan 
made of cloth stretched on a rectangular 
frame, suspended from the ceiling or rafters, 
and worked by a cord 1807. 

Comb.: p.-coolie, -wallah, a native Indian 
servant, who works a p. 

Punner' (pp-noa). Now rare. 1089. (f. 
PUN v.' + -ER'.] A punster. 

Punner* (pp-noa). 1611. [f. PUN v.? Cf. 
POUNDER!.] One who or that which puns or 
rams earth, etc.; spec. a tool for ramming 
earth about a post, etc. Hence p.-bar, 
a p. and crow-bar combined. 

Punnet (p»:nét). local. 1822. [perh. dim. f. 
Dun, dial. var. of POUND sb.'; see -ET.] A 
small round shallow chip basket, used 
chiefly for fruit or vegetables. 

Punster (p»nstoi. 1700. [f. PUN v.! + 
"CSTER.] A professed maker of puns; one 
skilled in punning. 

Punt (pont), sb.! 1500. [In earliest use (E. 
Anglian) pontebot, punte boot — MLG. punte, 
punto (LG. pünte, pünto) ferry-boat, mud- 
boat, corresp. to OK. punt (which did not 
survive), MDu. ponte (Du. pont) ferry-boat, 
Pontoon — L. ponto Gaulish transport vessel 
(Cæsar), PoNTOON.] A flat-bottomed shallow 
boat, broad and square at both ends; also = 
Pontoon 2; now spec., a boat of this kind 
Propelled by means of a long pole thrust 
against the bottom of a river, or shallow 
water. 

attrib. and Comb.: p.-fisher, one who fishes 
Tom a p.; so -fishing; -gun, a gun used for 
Shooting water-fowl from a p.; so =gunner, 
“sunning; -pole, the long pole used in propel- 
ling a p. Hence Pu-nter?, one who goes fishing or 
sheeting in a p.; later, one who punts, or manages 

Punt, sb.* 1845. [Goes w. PUNT v.?] Foot- 
ball (Rugby). An act of punting; a kick 
given to the ball dropped from the hands, 
before it reaches the ground. 

Punt, sb.” 1832. [Short for Punty, PONTIL, 
PUNTO'.] Glass-making. = PONTIL. 

Punt (pont), v. 1706. [- Fr. ponter, rel. 
to ponte punt in ombre, player against the 
bank = Sp. punto Porr sb.1] intr. At basset, 
faro, baccarat, etc.: To lay a stake against 
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the bank. b. slang and collog. To bet upon 
a horse, etc. 1873. 

Punt, v. 1816. [f. PUNT sb.'] 1. trans. 
To propel (a punt or other boat) by thrusting 
à pole against the bottom of the river, etc.; 
to propel or shove off, in the manner of a 
punt. b. intr. or absol. To propel a punt, or 
any boat in the manner of a punt 1846. 2, 
trans. To convey in a punt, or by punting 
1853. 

Punt, v. 1845. [prob. spec. use of dial. 
punt push with force, BUNT v.? (Northamp- 
tonshire, near the border of which Rugby is 
situated), poss. blending of BUNT v. and 
Pur v.] 1. Football (Rugby). trans. To 
kick (the ball, after dropping it from the 
hands, before it reaches the ground. Also 
absol. 2. To strike, hit, knock (rare) 1886. 

Punter’ (po-ntea). 1706, [f. PUNT v. + 
-ER'.] 1. A player who ‘punts’ or plays 
against the bank at faro, ete. 2. transf. A 
small professional backer of horses; also, a 
gambler in stocks and shares 1873. 

Punter*; see PUNT sb. 

Punto! (pr:nto). 1591. [- It. or Sp. punto 
L. punctum. POINT sb.] t1. A small point 
or detail; a particle, a jot; a moment, 
instant —1706. +2. = PUNcTILIO 3. 1760. t3. 
Fencing. A stroke or thrust with the point 
of the sword or foil -1624. 4. Glass-making. = 
PONTIL 1839. 

3. P. dritto, a direct thrust. P. riverso, a back- 
handed thrust; Ah the immortall Passado the P. 
reuerso, the Hay SHAKS. 

Punto (punto). 1728. [ — Sp. punto point; 
see prec.] Card-playing. The ace of trumps, 
when the trump suit is diamonds or hearts. 

Punty, ponty (p»nti) 1662. [- Fr. 
pontil PoNTIL.] I. An iron rod used in glass- 
blowing. 2. A round hollow made on a glass 
object to remove the mark made in breaking 
off the p.-rod; a small circular or oval hollow 
made as an ornamentation on glass 1884. 

Comb., as p.-mark; p.-iron, -rod = sense 1. 

Puny (pid-ni), a. and sb. 1548. [Phonetic 
spelling of PUISNE.] A. adj. tl. = PUISNE a. 
1, 1 b. —1733. 12. Raw, inexperienced; that 
is a novice or tyro —1712. 3. Of inferior size, 
force, or importance; minor; petty, weak; 
diminutive, tiny 1593. b. esp. of human 
beings and animals: Undersized and weakly 
1604, 

2. 1 Hen. VI, IV. vii. 36. 3. A punie subiect 
strikes At thy great glory SHAKS. b. He wasa very 
P. Man, yet he had often done things beyond the 
strength of a Giant 1693. 

TB. sb. 1. A junior pupil or student in a 
school or university, or in the Inns of Court 
—1078. 2. A raw or inexperienced person; a 
novice, tyro —1688. 3. A person of small 
account; a subordinate 1711. 

Pup (pop), sb. 1773. [Back-formation 
from PUPPY, as if this were a dim. in -Y*.] 
1. A young dog, a whelp, a young puppy. 
2. Applied to the young of the fur seal 1858. 

1. Phr. To sell (any one) a p., to swindle, esp. by 
selling something on its prospective value. 

Pup, sb. 1871. College slang. Abbrev. of 
PUPIL, joc. associated with prec. 

Pup, v. 1725. [Shortened f. PuPPY v.] 
trans. and intr. To bring forth pups, to litter. 

[Pupa (piz-pá) Pl. -. 1815. [mod.L. 
(Linn., 1758), a use of L. pupa girl, doll.] 
1. An insect in the third and usu. quiescent 
state (of complete metamorphosis) pre- 
ceding that of the imago; a chrysalis. b. 
A stage in the development of some other 
invertebrates, as cirripeds, holothurians 
1877. 2. Conch. Name of a genus of pul- 
monate molluscs; a chrysalis-shell. 


Puparium (piupé*-ridm). 1815. [mod. L., 
f. prec. + -ARIUM, after herbarium, etc.] The 
coarctate pupa of some Diptera and other 
inseots, the case of which is formed by the 
last larval skin. 

Pupigerous (piupi-daéros), a. 1884. ff. 
PUPA; see -GEROUS.] Of a larva: Forming a 
PUPARIUM; having the pupa enclosed within 
the last larval skin. 

Pupil' (pipil). late ME. ( (OJFr. 
pupille m. and fem. or its source, L. pupillus, 
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-illa orphan, ward, secondary dim. (on 
pupulus, -ula) of pupus boy, pupa girl.) 
1, An orphan who is a minor and hence a 
ward; in Civil and Sc. Law, a person below 
the age of puberty who is under the care of a 
guardian. 2. One who is taught by another; a 
scholar; a disciple 1563. 

2. He took pupils to increase his income 1891. 

Comb.: p.-room (at Eton), the room in which a 
tutor takes his pupils; the work done there by a p. 

Pupil* (piz-pil). 1567. - (O)Fr. pupüle or 
L. pupilla, secondary dim. of pupa girl, doll, 
pupil of the eye (see prec.).] 1. The circular 
opening (appearing as a black spot) in the 
centre of the iris of the eye, which expands or 
contracts in regulating the passage of light 
through it to the retina; the apple of the eye. 
2. fig. and transf.; in Entom, The dark central 
spot of an ocellus 1599. 

Pupil(Dage (piz-piléds). 1590. [f. PUPIL' + 
-AGE.] 1. The condition of being a minor 
or ward; the period of this; nonage, minority. 
2. The condition or position of being a pupil 
or scholar 1658. 

1. fig. Thus the colonies are kept in a state of per- 
petual pupillage 1777. 2. In the days of my 
medical pupillage 1882. 

Pupil age. 1596. [f. PUPI + AGE sb.; 
app. due to erron. analysis of prec.] The age 
during which one is a pupil; minority. 

His Pupill age Man-entred thus, he waxed like a 
Sea Saks. 

Pupil(Darity (pidpile-riti). 1583. l- (O) Fr. 
pupillarité — med. L. *pupillaritas, f. L. 
pupillaris; see next, Arx. ] Civil and Sc. Law. 
"The state of being below the age of puberty ; 
the period of this. 

Pupilchary (pii piliri, a. 1611. Fr. 
pupillaire or L. pupillaris, f. pupillus, -illa; 
see PUPIL', -ARY*.] a. Of or pertaining to a 
person in pupillarity. b. Belonging to a 
pupil or scholar 1848. 

Pu-pil(ary, a.* 1793. [f. L. pupilla PUPI? 
+ -ARY*.] Of or pertaining to the pupil of 
the eye. 

Pupil teacher (piiprltitfo1. 1838. A 
boy or girl preparing to be a teacher, who 
spent part of the period of preliminary 
education as a teacher in an elementary 
school under the supervision of the head 
teacher, and concurrently received general 
education either from him or in some place of 
higher education. 

Pupipara (piupi:pürà), sb. pl. 1874. 
[mod.L., n. pl. of pupiparus bringing forth 
pupe (f. parere bring forth).] Entom. A 
division of Diptera in which the young are 
born in, or ready to pass into, the pupal 
state. Hence Pupi-parous a. of or pertain- 
ing to the P.; producing or bringing forth 
young already advanced to the pupal state. 

Pupivora (piupi-vora), sb. pl. 1830. 
[mod.L., n. pl. of pupivorus devouring 
pupæ.] Entom. A division of hymenopterous 
insects containing those, such as the Ichneu- 
mon flies, which deposit their eggs in the 
larvee of other insects. Hence Pu-pivore, one 
of the P. Pupi-vorous a. of or pertaining to 
the P.; devouring the pup of other insects; 
parasitic on pupæ. 

Puppet (pr:pét), sb. 1538. [Later f. Por- 
PET.] 1. A contemptuous term for a person 
(usu. a woman) 1586, 2, A figure (usu. small) 
representing a human being; a child’s doll. 
Obs. or arch. 1502. 3. A human figure, with 
jointed limbs, moved by means of strings or 
wires; esp. one of the figures in a puppet- 
show 1538. b. fig. A person whose acts are 
suggested and controlled by another 1550. 
te. A living personator in dramatic action; 
an actor in a pantomime —1668. 4. A lathe- 
head 1680, 

3. You look like a p. moved by clockwork! 
ARBUTHNOT. b. Charles remained for some while 
iP in the hands of Herbert 1867. c. Lear U. ii. 


attrib., as p. stage, -theatre, etc.; p.-clack = P. 
VALVE. Hence fPu-ppet v. intr, to play the p. 
Puppetee-r. Pu-ppetish a. (rare) pertaining to 
or of the nature of a p. 

Pu-ppet-play:, 1591. 1. A play or drama- 
tic performance acted by means, or with the 
aid, of puppets 1599. 2, The playing or act- 
ing of puppets 1591. So Pu-ppet-play:er, 
ta performer in a pantomime; one who 
manages or exhibits a p. 
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Puppetry (pp. petri). 1528. [f. PUPPET sb. 
+ -RY.] 1. Mimic action or representation as 
of puppets; masquerade, mummery; make- 
believe; spec. applied to idolatrous or super- 
stitious observances. 2, Puppet-play; de- 
based dramatic action 1613. 13. Appearance 
or dress as of a puppet —1638, 4, Something 
compared to a puppet or a set of puppets; 
esp. an unreal character in fiction; a set of 
such characters 1610. 

1. The pupetry in the Church of the Minerva, 
representing the Bg EVELYN. 4. The stage- 
properties and p. of a Highland romance 1898. 

Pu-ppet-show:. 1650. lt. as prec. + 
SHOW sb.] A show, display, or exhibition of 
puppets; esp. a puppet-play. 

Pu-ppet-va:lve. Also poppet-valve. 1829. 
lt. as prec. + VALVE; in allusion to its move- 
ment.] A disc valve which is opened by 
being bodily lifted from its seat, not by 
turning upon a hinge. 

Puppy (po-pi), sb. 1480. [In xv popile, 
corresp. in form to OFr. popée, (also mod.) 
poupée doll, lay figure, (contextually) toy, 
plaything : Rom. *puppata, f. *puppa; see 
Popper, -Y*.] t1. A small dog kept as a lady’s 
pet or plaything —1655. 2. A young dog, a 
whelp 1591. b, A young seal 1890, 3. Applied 
to a person as a term of contempt; esp. a 
vain, empty-headed, impertinent young 
man; a fop, a coxcomb 1589, 4. A white 
bowl or buoy used in the herring-fishery to 
mark the position of the net nearest the 
fishing-boat 1890. 


1. A foolish woman may. .dote upon a p more 
than on her gold 1655. 3. Has no conceit about 
him like the puppies of our day 1849. Hence 


Pu:ppydom, puppyhood; les collectively. 
Pu-ppyhood, gem er due of being à p. 
Pu:ppyish a. of the nature or character of a p. 
(sense 3). Pu'ppyism, the character, style, or 
manners of a p. (sense 3); impertinent conceit, 
affectation, ‘side’. 

Puppy (p»'pl v. 1589. [f. prec.] inir. and 
trans. To bring forth puppies; to whelp, 
litter; to pup. 

Pur-, prefiz. The usual AFr. form of OFr. 
por-, pur- — L. por-, pro-, prep. and prefix; 
as in purchase, purlieu, purloin, eto. 

Purana (pura: na). 1696. [Skr. purdnd be- 
longing to former times, f. purà formerly.) 
One of a class of sacred poetical works in 
Sanskrit, containing the mythology of the 
Hindus. Hence Pura - nic a. of or pertaining 
to the Puranas; also absol. as sb. a Puranic 
work or author; a believer in the Puranas. 

Purbeck (piabek) 1691. Name of a 
peninsula on the Dorset coast; in full, Isle of 

Purbeck; used attrib. 

P. beds, Geol., the three strata of the P. series, 
reckoned as the uppermost members of the Oolite 
formation, or the lowest of the Wealden, P. 

marble, the finer qualities of P. stone. P. stone, 
& hard limestone obtained from P., and used in 
building and paving. " 

Purblind (poabloind), a. ME. (orig. 
pur(e blind, i.e., pur(e, ME. advb. use of PURE 
(with assim, to PuR-), and BLIND a. For the 
change of sense from ‘utterly’ to ‘partially’ 
cf. PARBOIL.] fl. Quite or totally blind —1615. 
2. Of impaired or defective vision: fa. 
Blind of one eye -1617. b. Nearsighted 1523. 
€. Partially blind; almost blind; gen. dim- 
Suite. 1631. 3. fig. Stupid, obtuse, dull 

1, Z. L. L. rt. i. 181. 3. Man is such a pur-blind 
creature, that he cannot une see a day 
before him 1600. Hence Purbli-nd v. trans. to 
make p.; to impair the sight of. Pu'rblind-ly 
adv. (rare), -ness. 

Purchasable (pd-atfésiib’l), a. 1611. (t. 
IB v. + -ABLE.] That may be pur- 


Purchase (pd-atfés, -c), sb. ME. [- AFr. 
pur-, OFr. porchas, f. the vb. ;seenext.] I. The 
act or action of purchasing. t1. The action 
of hunting; the chase; the catching or 
seizing of prey; hence, seizing forcibly; pil- 
lage, plunder, robbery, capture —1725. 12. 
The action or process of procuring, obtaining, 
or acquiring for oneself in any way; acquisi- 
tion, gain, attainment —1589. 3. The action of 
making one's profit or gaining one's suste- 
nance in any way; esp. irregularly, as by beg- 
ging, or by shifts of any kind; shifting for one- 
self. late ME. 4. Law. The acquirement of 
property by one's personal action, as dist. 
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from inheritance 1460. 5. spec. Acquisition by 
payment of money or an equivalent; buying 
1611. b. The action or system of buying 
commissions in the army; payment made for 
an appointment or promotion in the com- 
missioned ranks 1796. 6. fig. Acquisition at 
the cost of something immaterial, as effort 
or suffering, sacrifice 1651. 

1. We were bound now upon traffick, and not for 
p. DE For. 3. His purchas was wel bettre than 
his rente CHAUCER. 5. Miss Black's shop, where I 
wanted to make a p. 1833. 6. They that pay thus 
dear for damnation well deserve to enjoy the 
purchace 1658. 

II. That which is purchased or acquired. 
Tl. That which is obtained, gained, or ac- 
quired; gains, winnings, acquisitions; in 
later use, chiefly, a prize, or booty, taken by 
a privateer —1725. 2. The annual return or 
rent from land; in the phr. at so many years" 
p., used in stating the price of land 1584. 3. 
That which is purchased or bought 1587. tb. 
A (good, bad, dear, etc.) bargain —1857. t4. 
"The purchase-money —1742. 

1. A. .distressed Widow. Made prize and p. of 
his wanton Eye SHAKS. 2. fig. The life of General 
Walpole would not have been worth half an hour's 
p. 1893. 3. Ham. Y. i. 117. b. This might..be 
thought a dear p. 1812, 

III. It. PURCHASE v. III.] 1. Hold or position 
for advantageously exerting or applying 
power; mechanical advantage, leverage, ful- 
crum 1711. 2. Any contrivance for increasing 
applied power; esp. Naut. such à device con- 
sisting of a rope, pulley, windlass, or the like 
1711. 3. fig. A hold or position of advantage 
for accomplishing something; a means by 
which one's power or influence is increased 


1790. 

1. If I could have calculated on a safe p. for my 
foot TYNDALL. 

Purchase (pd-atfés, -iis), v. ME. [= AFr. 
purchacer, OFr, pourchacier seek to obtain, 
procure, f. pur-, por-, pour- PUR- + chacier 
(mod. chasser) CHASE v.] I. tl. trans. To 
iry to procure or bring about; to contrive 
(esp. something evil) to or for a person —1549. 
12. intr. To exert oneself for the attainment 
of some object; to endeavour; to strive 
—1074. 13. trans. To bring about, cause, 
effect, produce; to procure, manage —1678. 

2. Timon m. ii. 52. 

II. fi. trans. To procure for oneself, ac- 
quire, get possession of; to gain —1703. b. 
To obtain from a constituted authority (a 
brief, a licence, eto.); spec. in Law, To p. a 
writ, to sue out, to obtain and issue a writ; 
hence, to commence an action. Now Hiíst. 
ME. 2. spec. Law. To acquire (property, esp. 
land) otherwise than by inheritance or 
descent; occas., to get by conquest in war. 
Obs. or arch. ME. 3. To acquire by the pay- 
ment of money or its equivalent; to buy. 
late ME. b. fig. To acquire at the cost of 
toil, suffering, danger, or the like; to earn, 
win; to bring upon oneself, incur (mischief). 
late ME. 

2. His faults in him. . Hereditarie, Rather then 
purchaste SHAKS. 3. The field which Abraham 
pd of the sonnes of Heth Gen. 25:10. b. 

ly, indeed, do I p. experience! Miss BURNEY. 

III. Naut. To haul in, draw in (a rope or 
cable); spec. to haul up (the anchor) by means 
of the capstan; hence, to haul up, hoist, or 
raise (anything) by the aid of a mechanical 
power, as the pulley, lever, etc. 1507. 

Pu'rchase-mo:ney. 1763. The sum for 
which anything is or may be purchased. 

Purchaser (piitfésoi). [- Apr. purchas- 
our, OFr. porchaceor, f. the verb.; see 
PURCHASE v., -OUR, -ER* 3.] fl. One who 
acquires or aims at acquiring possessions 
—1591. 2. Law. One who acquires land or 
property in any way other than by inheri- 
tance ME. 3. One who purchases for money ; 
a buyer 1625. 

2. If I give land freely to another, he is in the eye 
of the law a purchasor BLAOKSTONE. 

Purdah (pradá). E. Ind. 1800. [- Urdu 
and Pers. pardah veil, curtain.] A curtain; 
esp. one serving to screen women from the 
sight of men or strangers. b. As typical of 
the seclusion of Indian women of rank; hence, 
the system of such seclusion 1865. 

Pure (piü*), a. (sb., adv.) ME. - (O)Fr. 
pur, fem. pure :- L. purus.) I. In physical 
sense. a, Unmixed; free from admixture or 


PURFLE 


adulteration. b. esp. Not mixed with, or not 
having in or upon it, anything that deflles, 
corrupts, or impairs; unsullied, untainted, 
clean. c. Visibly or optically clear, spotless, 
stainless. d. Of a sound or voice: Free from 
discordant quality; clear; spec. in Mus. and 
Acoustics, said of tones that are perfectly in 
tune: esp. as opp. to tempered 1872. 

The morning air p. from the city's smoke 1804, 
The snow was of the purest white 1860. d. A 
perfectly clear and p. tenor 1873. 

II. In non-physical or general sense. 1, 
Without foreign or extraneous admixture; 
simple, homogeneous, unmixed, unalloyed, 
late ME. b. Of unmixed descent, pure: 
blooded 1475. c. Law. Having no condition 
annexed; absolute 1536. d, Of a subject of 
study or practice: Restricted to that which 
essentially belongs toit. (Often denoting the 
simply theoretical part of a subject, as in p, 
mathematics; opp. to APPLIED 2, MIXED. 4.) 
Also said of a student who confines himself to 
one subject or branch of a subject. 1641. e, 
Logic. Of a proposition or syllogism; opp. to 
MODAL a. 4. 1697. f. Gram. (a) In Greek 
(xaðapós), Of a vowel: Preceded by another 
vowel. Of the stem of a word: Ending in a 
vowel. Of a consonant (as Not accom: 
panied by another consonant. (b) In Arabio, 
eto., of a syllable: Ending in u vowel, open. 
1050. 2, Taken by itself, with nothing added; 
..and nothing else; mere, simple. Often in 
phr, p. and simple, following the sb. ME, b. 
Nothing short of.., absolute, sheer, utter, 
complete ME. 

1. An act of P. Thought 1864, P. naturals: see 
NATURAL sb. II. 2, b. That horso.. is 
à p. Arab 1866, d. He is a p. p 
not know chemist 909, 
for p. need SHAK: 
dilatoriness 1861. b. 


Unadulterated, uncorrupted, uncontamin- 
ated; conforming accurately to a standard of 
quality or style; faultless, correct ME. 2 
Free from moral defilement or corruption; 
guiltless, innocent; guileless, sincere. Often 
absol., the p. (sc. persons), ME. 3. Sexually 
undefiled; chaste. late MK. 4. Free from 
ceremonial defilement; fit for sacred service 
or use 1611. 

1. In suche places. as the pureste englyshe is 
spoken 1540. 2. Blessed are the p. in herto 
"INDALE Matt. 5:8. 

IV. slang or collog. A general term of 
appreciation: Fine, excellent, capital, nice, 
splendid. Now rare or Obs. 1075. b. In con- 
junction with another adj.: P. and.. = nice 
and. ., fine and. .; excellently; thoroughly. 
Now dial. 1742. 

Is it not p. that we shall meot in a fortnight? 
1734, 


B. sb. (or absol.). I. That which is pure; 
purity. poet. 1025. 2. A ‘pure’ physician or 
surgeon (see II. 1 d). Med. collog. 1827. 

1. Her eies shrowd pitie, plotie, and p. Tonen 

C. adv. 1. Absolutely, entirely, thorough. 
quite. Now dial. or Obs. ME. 2. Pure Me 
simply, merely ; rightly; chastely. poet. 110 „ 
1460, 3. Qualifying an adj. of colour (ohiefly 
white): Purely, with no admixture ME. n 

2. For his sake, Did I expose my selfe (p: for hy 
loue) Into the danger SHAKS. Hence Pure: 
adv., -ness. A 

Pure, v. ME. [- OFr. purer - med.. DU? 
refine (ore, metal) f. L. purus PURE ity 
tirans. To make pure; to cleanse, pur To 
refine (lit. and fig.) 1035. b. Tanti r1 
cleanse (hides) by steeping them in à bai eb 
alkaline lye 1883. Hence tPured ppl. a: or 
fled, cleansed; refined; of fur: trimme 
cut down so as to show one colour only. 


ure Fr., in form fen. 
lPurée (püre). 1824. ((O)Fr., in er soup 


pa. pple. of purer; see pree.] 5 à 
made of vegetables, meat, or fish, boiled to 
pulp and passed through à apres 1. OSE, 


Purfle (pafl), sb. late ? 1 
porfil, f. porfiler; see next.) A borderi e 
the embroidered border or edge © 


ment. " 
Purfle (po1f, v. ME. [- OFT. He ain 
Rom. *profüare, f. pro PRO- + Lm 

thread. Cf. PROFILE v.] 1. To bon. 

to adorn (a robe) with à border ol 1 772 
work or embroidery; to trim with. pn 1. Of 

silver lace, pearls, fur, ete. arch. b. 


PURGATION 


absol. To do purfling 1890. 12. trans, To give 
to (leaves, flowers, eto.) a border or edge of a 
particular kind; in pa. pple., denoting the out- 
line, contour, or distinctive colouring of the 
edge —1040. 3. a. Arch. To ornament (the 
edge or ridge of any structure) with crockets, 
ete, 1849. b. To adorn (the back or belly of a 
violin, etc.) with a border of inlaid work 
1848. 4, To adorn, ornament, beautify 1470. 

1. A robe of scarlet, open before, and purfled 
with minever 1840. Hence Purfled (pp-afl’d) 
ppl. a. in senses of the vb.; transf. of a person: 
decorated with purfling; Arch., etc. ornamented 
in a manner resembling drapery, embroidery, or 
lace-work. Purrfling vbl. sb., the action of the vb.; 
(b) Arch. the ornamentation of an edge or ridge: 
(c) the inlaid bordering of the backs and bellies of 
violins, etc. 

Purgation (pnagé*fon) late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. purgation or L. purgatio, -on-, f. 
purgat», pa. ppl. stem of purgare PURGE v.; 
see -I0N.] The action of purging. 1. The 
clearing away of impurities or extraneous 
matter; purification. b. spec. The discharge 
of waste matter from the body; now only the 
evacuation of the bowels, esp. by means of a 
cathartic; the administration of cathartics; 
purging. fe. Menstruation; pl. catamenia 
—1737. 2, Ceremonial or ritual cleansing from 
defilement. late ME. 3. Moral or spiritual 
cleansing; spec. in R. C. Ch., the purification 
of the soul in purgatory, late ME. 4. The 
action of clearing oneself from the accusation 
0 of crime or guilt. Now Hist. late 
ME. 

2. Even the slaughter of enemies required a. 
solemn p. among the Jews BLACKSTONE. 4. If any 


purgativus, 
f. as prod.; see -IVE.] A. adj. Having the 
quality of purging; cathartic; cleansing or 
freeing from defilement. B. sb. A cathartic; 
any cleansing or purifying agent or means 
1626. Hence Pu-rgative-ly adv., -ness. 

Purgatorial (poagátó*ridl, a. 1450. t. 
late L. purgatorius cleansing, in med. L. spec. 
Theol., (t. ns prec. + -orius -ORY*) + Al.] 
Of a spiritually purifying quality; also, of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of purgatory. 

Purgatorian (piagátó"riün) a. and sb. 
rare. 1550. [In A f. as prec. + -AN; in B 
f. next + -AN.] A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or 
relating to purgatory; purgatorial 1624, B. 
8b. A believer in purgatory 1550. 

Purgatory (pd-agiteri), sb. ME. [= AFr. 
Purgatorie, (O)Fr. purgatoire — med. L. 
purgatorium (St. Bernard xr), subst. use of 
late L. purgatorius cleansing, f. purgat=; see 
prec., -OnY'.] 1. A condition or place of 
spiritual purging and purification; spec., a 
state in which souls who have departed this 
life in the grace of God are cleansed by 
suffering and are thereby prepared for 
heaven. 2, fig. Any place or state of tempor- 
ary suffering, expiation, ete. late ME. 3. 
U.S. a. A cavern, b. A deep narrow gorge 
or ravine, with vertical or steep sides; also, 
& brook flowing through such a gorge. 
(Usu. as a place-name.) 1706. 

Purgatory (piagátori), a. late ME. [-late 
L. purgatorius; see PURGATORIAL.] Having 
the quality of cleansing or puritying; of or 
pertaining to purgation. 

Purge (ppads), sb. 1503. [f. next, or (in 
Sense 2) — (O)Fr. purge.) 1. That which 
Purges; spec. an aperient medicine, a purga- 
tive. 2. The act of purging; purgation; 
Tong of objectionable or hostile elements 


2. Pride's P. (Eng. . the exclusion b; 
Colonel Pride, o the oth ok ‘December, 1648, of 
ose members of the Long Parliament who were 
Suspected of Presbyterian and Royalist learnings. 
Purge (ads). v. ME. [- OFr. purgier, 
(also mod.) purger :- L. purgare purity, f. 
Purus PURE.] 1. trans. To make physically 
Dure or clean; to rid of anything impure or 
extraneous; to clear or free of, from. 2. = 
Purmy 2,4, ME, tb. = PURIFY 3. —1600. 
3. transf. To remove by some cleansing or 
Purifying process (lit. or fig.); to clear away, 


1711 


off, out; to expel or exclude; to void. Also 
intr, for refl. ME. 4, Med. To empty (the 
stomach, bowels, etc.); to deplete or relieve 
(the bowels) by evacuation. Also refl. and 
intr. late ME. b. absol. To induce purga- 
tion; (of a drug) to act as a purge 1600. 
5. trans. and refl. To clear (oneself or another, 
one’s character, ete.) of a charge or suspicion 
of guilt; to exculpate; spec. in Law, by 
assertion or oath, with the support of com- 
purgators, or by wager of battle ME. 6. Law. 
To atone for (an offence, etc.) by expiation 
and submission, with the prospect of relief 
from penalties; to ‘wipe out’ (the offence 
or sentence) 1681, 17. refl. and intr. (also 
pass.) Of a liquid: To clear itself, to be 
a clear or pure by settlement or defecation 

1. They p. the barley from the bran 1737. 2. 
From mental mists to p. a nation’s eyes 1798. He 
insisted that the Senate must be purged of its 
corrupt members FROUDE. 3. I shal. . purely p. 
away thy drosse BIBLE (Bishops’) Isa. 1:25. 5. 
He so well purged himself, that he was again 
restored to his Office CLARENDON. Hence Pu-rge- 
able a, capable of being purged. Pu-rger, one 
who or that which purges; tspec. a cathartic. 
Purging vòl. sb. the action of the vb.: spec. 
PURGATION 1 b. Purging ppl. a. that purges; 
often in names of plants having cathartic qualities 
as purging flax, Linum catharticum. 

Purgery (prudaéri 1864. [- Fr. pur- 
gerie, f. purger; see prec., -ERY.] A bleaching 
or refining room for sugar. 

Purification (piü*rifiké-fon). late ME. 
[= (O)Fr. purification or L. purificatio, -on-, 
f. purificat-, pa. ppl. stem of purificare; see 
PURIFY, -10N.] 1. Freeing from dirt or defile- 
ment; cleansing; separation of dross, dregs, 
refuse, eto. so as to obtain the substance in a 
pure condition 1598. 2, Ceremonial or ritual 
cleansing; spec. the observances enjoined 
upon a woman after child-birth by the 
Jewish law; hence formerly applied to the 
churching of women. late ME. 3. Moral or 
spiritual cleansing; clearing from taint of 
guilt 1660. 4. Freeing from fault or blemish 
(in ideal or general sense); the action of 
clearing from debasing or corrupting 


elements 1753. 
2. The P. of St. Mary (of our Lady, eto. ), also 
Western Church for 


simply the P., a name in the 
the festival (Feb. 2) of the Presentation of Christ 
in the ope by the Virgin Mary (Luke 2:22); 
also called CANDLEMAS, 

Purificator (piü"rifike'toi). 1853. [In 
Sense 1 mod. var. of next; in sense 2 f. 
purification after similar pairs; see -OR 2.] 
1. Eccl. A cloth used at communion for 
wiping the chalice and paten, and the fingers 
and lips of the celebrant. 2. One who or that 
which purifies (rare) 1866. 

Purificatory (pit*-rifike!:tori), sb. 1070. 
[7 med.L. purificatorium, subst, use of n. of 
purificatorius; see next, -0ORY'.] = prec. 1. 

Purificatory, a. 1610. - late (eccl) L. 
purificatorius, f. purificat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
L. purificare; see PURIFY, -oRy*.) Having 
the quality of purifying; tending to purifica- 
tion. 

Purifier (piu ifo). 1471. f. PURIFY + 
-ER'.] I. One who or that which purifies; a 
cleanser; a refiner. 2. An apparatus for puri- 
fying. spec. a. A gas-purifier. b. A separator 
to remove bran scales and flour from grits or 
middlings. 1834. 

Puriform (piürifomn) a. 1797. (f. L. 
pus, pur- Pus + -FORM.] Path. Having the 
form or character of pus; resembling pus. 

Purify (piü*rifo), v. ME. [= (O)Fr. 
purifier — L. purificare, f. purus pure; see 
v. ] I. (rans. To free from extraneous matter, 
esp. such as pollutes or deteriorates; to rid of 
(material) defilement or taint; to cleanse 
1440. 2. To cleanse from moral or spiritual 
defilement ME. 3. To make ceremonially 
clean; to free from ceremonial uncleanness. 
Formerly spec. of the churching of women 
(mostly in pass.). ME. 4. To free from 
blemish or corruption (in ideal or general 
sense); to clear of foreign or alien elements 
1548. 5. Law. To make (a contract, ete.) 
‘pure’ by freeing it from conditions; also, to 
fulfil (a condition) so as to render the 
obligation ‘pure’ 1590. 6. intr. for refl. To 
become pure 1668. 


PURITY 


1. Fires. to purifie the aire HOBBES. 3. In the 
Consecrated stream. to wash off sin, and fit them 
so Purified to receive him pure MILT. 4. He saw 
the French Tongue abundantly purifi'd 1665. 6. 
He does not put it in water to p. 1800. 

Purim (piü*rim, |ipartm), late ME. 
[Heb., pl. of pür, a foreign word, explained in 
Esther 3:7, 0:24, as = Heb. gérdl lot.) A 
Jewish festival observed in commemora- 
tion of the defeat of Haman's plot to mass- 
acre the Jews. 

Purine (piü*roin) 1899, [- G. purin, 
f. L. purum pure, and uricum URIO; see 
INE“. Chem. A white crystalline basic sub- 
stance C,H,N,, of very complicated structure 
which when oxidized forms uric acid 
(GH. N. OY. 

Purism (piü*riz'm) 1803. [- Fr. pu- 
risme, f. pur pure; see su.] Scrupulous or 
exaggerated observance of, orinsistence upon, 
purity or correctness, esp. in language or 
style 1804, b. with pl. An instance of this 
1803. 

Purist (pid rist). 1706. [- Fr. puriste, f. 
pur PURE + -IST.] 1. One who aims at, 
affects, or insists on scrupulous or excessive 
purity, esp. in language or style; a stickler 
for correctness. 2. One who maintained that 
the New Testament was written in pure 
Greek 1835. Hence Puri'stic, -al adjs. 

Puritan (piü*ritün), sb. and a. 1572. 
[prob. alt. of contemp. synon. CATHARAN 
(also earlier fCatharite) by substitution of 
late L. puritas for the first element; so 
mod.L. Puritani (Du Cange), Fr. puritain 
(Ronsard). Early evidence points to its 
being a self-assumed name, the hostile 
application being later.] A. sb. 1. Hist. A 
member of that party of English Protestants 
who regarded the reformation of the church 
under Elizabeth as incomplete, and called 
for its further ‘purification’ from un- 
scriptural and corrupt forms and ceremonies 
retained from the  unreformed church; 
Bubsequently, often applied to those who 
separated from the established church on 
points of ritual, polity, or doctrine. b. 
transf. A member of any religious sect or 
party that advocates special purity of 
doctrine or practice 1577. c. A member of any 
(non-religious) party or school who practises 
extreme adherence to its principles; a purist 
1886. 2. Applied, chiefly in ridicule, to one 
who is, affects to be, or is accounted ex- 
tremely strict, precise, or scrupulous in 
religion or morals 1592. 

1. But one P. amongst them, and he sings 
Psalmes to horne-pipes SHAKS, Branded with the 
odious names of Puritanes FULLER. C. 
Puritans of ‘economic principle’ 1885. 
that hath not for euery word an oath. they say 
hee is a p., a precise foole, not fitte to hold a 
gentleman company RICH. 

B. adj. a. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of the Puritans; strict and scrupulous in 
religious matters. b. That is a Puritan. 
1589. 

Puritanic (pitvritw-nik), a. 1606. [f. prec. 
+ -10; after Satanic, etc.) = PURITAN a. (now 
rare); having the character or manner of a 
puritan, 

Puritanical (pid°rite-nikal), a. 1607. (f. 
as prec. + -ICAL.] Pertaining to or character- 
istic of the Puritans, or of puritans generally ; 
having the character or qualities of puritans. 
(Chiefly disparaging.) 

I do not want to be thought queer or p. 1878. 
Hence Purita'nically adv. 

Puritanism (piü?ritániz'm). 1573. f. as 
preo. + su.] 1, The Puritan system; the 
doctrines and principles of the Puritans; 
Puritan opinion or practice. Also transf. 2. 
Excessive (or affected) strictness or precise- 
ness like that of the Puritans; puritanical 
behaviour or principles; precisianism 1592, 

2. That moderate austerity..which may, with- 
out p., be recommended 1832, 

Puritanize (pii*-ritanoiz), v. 1625. [f. as 
prec. + k.] 1. intr. (with it). To act the 
puritan; to practise, conform to, or affect, 
puritanism. 2, frans. To make puritan, 
imbue with puritanism 1648. 

2. He has been puritanized till he is good for 
nothing 1853. Hence Pu-ritanizer. 

Purity (piü*riti. IME. purete — (O) Er. 
purelé, with later assim. to the late L. 


PURKINJEAN 


puritas, -tat-, f. L. purus PURE a.; see -ITY.] 
The quality or condition of being pure. 1. 
The state of being unmixed; freedom from 
admixture of any foreign substance or 
matter, esp. from matter that corrupts or 
debases; physical cleanness 1526. 2. In non- 
physical or general sense: Freedom from any 
foreign or extraneous clement, esp. from such 
as corrupt or debase; unalloyed or unadulter- 
ated condition; faultlessness, correctness 
1561. 3. Freedom from moral corruption, 
from ceremonial or sexual uncleanness, or 
pollution; innocence, chastity, ceremonial 
cleanness ME. 

1. The quu and whitenesse of my Sheetes 
SHAKS. Snow of perfect p. TYNDALL. 2. From 
Chaucer the i of the English tongue began 
DRYDEN. 3. Clennesse of vertue & purite of lyfe 


526. 

Purkinjean (pki ndsiän), a. 1835. |f. 
name of J. E. Purkinje, Bohemian physio- 
logist (1787-1809) + -AN.] Anat. and Phys. 
Pertaining to or named after Purkinje. 

P. capsules in the cement of a tooth; P. vesicle, 
the nucleus of the ovum. So Purkinje's celis, 
large branching cells in the cortex of the brain; 


ete. 

Purl (pbi), sb. 1535. [orig. pyrle, pirle 
(see PIRL v.), of unkn origin. In sense 4 
often spelt pearl (PEARL sb. ) and may be a 
different word.] 1. Thread or cord made of 
twisted gold or silver wire, used for bordering 
and embroidering. 2. Each of the minute 
loops or twists used to ornament the 
edges of lace, braid, ribbon, ete.; hence, 
collectively, a series or chain of such 
loops 1611. 3. f. The pleat or fold of a ruff or 
band’, as worn about 1600; a frill. Also 
transf. 1593. 4. Knitting. (Formerly often 
pearl. An inversion of the stitches, pro- 
ducing a ribbed appearance of the surface; 
as in p. knitting, -stitch 1825. ^ 

Purl (poil) sb.? 1552. [Akin to PURL v.*] 
11. A small rill in which the particles of water 
are in a whirl of agitation —1651. 2. The action 
or sound of purling as a rill 1650. 

1. Receiving sundry pirles to it and many a 
nis. rill HOLLAND, 2. The p. of waters 
through the weirs T. HARDY. 

Purl (pdal), sb. Hist. 1059. [Origin 
unkn.] orig. A liquor made by infusing worm - 
wood or other bitter herbs in ale or beer; 
later, a mixture of hot beer with gin (also 
called dog's nose), sometimes also with 
ginger and sugar; in repute as a morning 
draught. 

Drank a Glass of P. to recover Appetite ADDISON. 

Purl, sb.‘ slang or collog. 1825. [Goes w. 
PURL v.* g.] An act of whirling, hurling, or 
pitching head-over-heels or head-foremost ; a 
header or cropper; a spill; an upset. 

Mr. Tollemarsh got an awful p. over a Gate 1829, 

Purl, v. 1526. [f. PURL sb.!] fl. trans. 
To embroider with gold or silver thread; to 
edge embroidered figures with gold or silver 
thread. Chiefly in pa. pple. and ppl. a. -1088. 
2. absol. To border or edge with or as with 
purls (PRT sb.' 2). Chiefly in pa. pple. and 
ppl. a. 1760. t3. To pleat or frill like a ruft; 
to frill the edge of; also transf. -1653. 4. 
Knitting. To invert the stitches so as to pro- 
duce a furrow or ‘seam’ 1825. 

Purl (poil, v.: See also PIRL v. 1586. 
[prob. imit.; cf. Norw. purla bubble up, 
gush out, Sw. dial. porla ripple, gurgle.] 
1. intr. Of water, a brook; To flow with 
whirling motion of its particles, or twisting 
round small obstacles: often with ref. to the 
murmuring sound of a rill. 2. transf. Said of a 
stream of air, breath, wind, ete, 1593. b. 
trans. To utter with ‘purling’. HERRICK. 

1. The gravel-paved brook. He often sat to see 
it p. along CLARE. 

Purl, v. 1791. [In sense 1 app. a var. of 
PIRL v. (sense 2) perh. rel to PURL v'.] 
1. intr. To whirl round rapidly, as a wheel; 
to spin round, as a peg-top, eto. 2. To wheel 
round suddenly, as a horse 1857. 3. trans. and 
intr. To turn upside down, overturn, upset, 
capsize; to turn head over heels. dial. and 
collog. 1856. 

3. He hit the fence, and then purled over 1874. 
Purler (põulə1). collog. 1869, [f. prec. + 
-ER'.] A throw or blow that hurls any one 

head-foremost; a knock-down blow. 


Purlieu (pd-rl'd). 1482. [orig. purlew, 
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presumably alt. (by assim. to leu LIEU) of 
AFr. pwrale(e, -ley perambulation (in AL. 
puralea, porale, purale), OFr. pourallee, f. 
po(u)raler traverse, f. por-, pour- PUR- + 
aller go.] 1. A piece or tract of land on the 
fringe or border of a forest; orig., one that, 
after having been included in the forest, was 
disaflorested by a new perambulation, but 
still remained in some respects subject to 
provisions of the Forest Laws. 2.íransf. and 
jig. A place where one has the right to 
range at large; a haunt; one's bounds, 
limits, beat 1043. 3. pl. transf. The parts 
about the border of any place; the out- 
skirts (arch.) 1650. 4. tA suburb; also, 
the meaner streets about some main 
thoroughfare; a mean, squalid, or disreput- 
able street or quarter 1618. 

1. Where in the Purlews of this Forrest, stands A 
sheep-coat? SHAKS. 2. Wit has its walks and its 
purlieus, out of which it may not stray the breadth 
of an hair SWIFT. fo hunt in p., in the purlieus, to 
pursue illicit love. 3. A wolf. . was skulking about 
the purlieus of the camp 1835. 4. A wretched shed 
in the most beggarly p. of Bethnal Green LAMB. 

Purlieu-man, purley-man (p-ilimien). 
1574. [f. prec. + MAN sb.] The owner of free- 
hold land within the purlieu of a forest. 

Purlin (pd-alin). 1447. [In AL. perlio, 
on- (XY), poss. f. L. per through + stem of 
ligare bind; cf. Fr. lien tie in carpentry.] 
A horizontal beam, usu. one of two or more 


which run along the length of a roof, resting ` 


upon the principal rafters, and lending 
support to the common rafters or boards of 
the roof. 

Purloin (priloin) v. 1440. [- AFr. 
purloigner, OFr. porloigner, f. por-, pour- 
Pur- + loign (mod. loin) far.] TI. trans, To 
put far away; to remove; to put away; to do 
away with; to make of no effect —1660. 2. 
To make away with; to steal, esp. under 
circumstances which involve a breach of 
trust; to pilfer, filch 1548. 3. (ransf. and fig. 
1593, 

2. I took. .an opportunity of purloining his key 
from his breeches pocket 'IELDING. 3. Galleries 

urloined from the first floor of each house 

ENNANT. Hence Purloi-ner, a petty thief, a 
pilferer. 

Puro- (piü*-ro), comb. f. L. pur- Pus, used 
instead of the more usual Pro- of Greek 
origin. 

Purpa:rty. arch. ME. I- AFr. purpartie 
(in AL. purpartia), f. pur- PUR- + partie 
division, part; see PARTY.] Law. A proportion, 
a share, esp. in an inheritance. 

Purple (pdup’l), a. and sb. [OE. (late 
Northumb.) purple, reduced and dissimilated 
form (cf. MARBLE) of purpuran, obl. case of 
purpure ‘purple’ clothing or garment — L. 
purpura (whence also OHG. purpura (G. 
purpur), ON. purpuri, Goth. paurpaura) — 
Gr. sopóópa (shellfish that yielded) Tyrian 
purple dye, cloth dyed therewith. Before 
1500 the commoner form was purpur(e; see 
PURPURE.] A. adj. 1. Of the distinguishing 
colour of the dress of emperors, kings, etc.; 
= L. purpureus, Gr. zopdupeos, in early use 
meaning crimson; hence, imperial, royal. 
b. Of persons: Clad in purple; of imperial or 
royal rank. poet. or rhet. 1704. 2, Of the 
colour described in B. 1 b. c. late ME. b. Of 
this colour as being the hue of mourning 
(esp. royal or eecl. mourning), or of peni- 
tence 1466. c. Used poet. to describe the 
colour of blood. Hence, Bloody, blood- 
stained. 1590. 3. rhet. Bright-hued, brilliant, 
splendid, gaudy, gay; (of sin) deep-dyed, 
grave, heinous 1598. 

1. They did put on hym a p. garment TINDALE 
John 19:2. b. P. tyrants vainly GRAY. 2. 
Heathbell with her p. bloom Scort. That lovely 
dark p. colour of our Welsh and Highland hills 
RUSKIN. c. His p. spear GRAY. When Mathouse- 
burn to Melrose ran All p. with their blood SCOTT. 
3. All the Glories of the P. Spring DRYDEN. I 
never said bridge was a p. sin 1905. P. patch, 
passage, piece, an ornate passage in a literary 
composition (after L. purpureus pannus, Horace). 

B. sb. 1. The name of a colour. a. Ancient- 
ly, that of the dye obtained from species of 
molluses (Purpura and Murex), commonly 
called Tyrian p., which was a crimson; b. in 
the Middle Ages applied vaguely to many 
shades of red; c. now applied to mixtures of 
red and blue in various proportions, usu. 
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containing also some black or white, or both 
1440. d. The Tyrian dye, or any pigment of. 
the above-mentioned colours 1638. 2, 
Purple cloth or clothing; a purple robé 1460, 
b. As the distinguishing dress of emperors, 
kings, consuls, and chief magistrates; hence 
fig.; spec. the p., imperial, royal, or consular 
rank, power, or office. Also the colour of 
imperial and royal mourning. 1440. c. The p. 
in ref, to the scarlet colour of the official dress 
of a cardinal; hence the rank, state, or office 
of a cardinal; the cardinalate 1685. d. In 
phr. born, cradled in (the) p.: said of a child of 
an imperial or royal reigning family; hence 
transf. (Commonly assoc. w. sense 2, but see 
PORPHYROGENITE a.) 1790. 3. Any of the 
molluses which yielded the Tyrian purple; 
now, a mollusc of the genus Purpura 1580. 
4. pl. a. A disease characterized by an 
eruption of purplish pustules; esp. PURPURA 
1533. b. Swine fever 1887. c. A disease in 
wheat caused by Vibrio tritici 1808. 5, A 
purple flower 1840. 

2. P. and pall, an alliterative collocation in 
which pall has the more general sense of ‘rich 
clothing’. b. Diocletian and Maximian had 
"pv pr the p. GIBSON, c. He was raised to the p. 

898. 

Combs. and collocations. 1. Of the adjective: p. 
chamber: see PORPHYROGENITE; p. copper 
(ore), Min. a native sulphide of copper and iron; 
p. powder of Cassius = GOLD-p.; named after 
Andreas Cassius (died 1673). b. In names of 
species or varieties of animals or plants character- 
ized by a purple or purplish coloring, as 7. 
beech, heron, martin, sandpiper, etc.; p-bird, 

. coot, the purple gallinule of Europe (see 

ORPHYRIO); p.-shell, (a) = B. 3; (b) an ocean 
snail of the genus Janthina. 2. Of the sb. 
p.-gland, the gland in some gastropods which 
yields the purple dye. 

Purple (pé-xp’l), v. late ME. If. PURPLE 
d.] 1. trans. To make purple; to colour or 
dye with purple. 2. inir. To become purple 
1646. 

1. When Morn Purples the Hast Mua, We 
purpled the seas with our blood 1783. 

Pu-rple-re-d, a. and sb. 1578. Red inelin- 
ing to or tinged with purple. 


Purplish (pd-aplif), a. 1562. [f. PURPLE qd. 
+ -I8H'.] Somewhat purple; tinged with 
purple. 

Purply (pd-apli), a. 17 |f. PURPLE d. 
+ I.] Purplish. 

Purport (pd-apdat), sb. 1455. [= ANT» 


OFr. pur, porport produce, contents, f. pur- 
porler; see next.] 1. That which is conveyed 
or expressed, esp. by a formal document; 
bearing, tenor, import, ellect; meaning, 
sense. tb. Outward bearing. SPENSER. 2. 
That which is intended to be done or effected 
by something; object, purpose, intention. 
Now rare, 1054. 
1. And with a looke so pitious in p., As if he had 
been loosed out of hell SHAKS. Pu'rportless d. 
Purport (poipó*at, pi'upoat) v. 1628. 
[- AFr., OFr. purporter - med. L. proportare 
(in AL., x11), f. L. pro PRo-! + portare curry, 
bear; see PUR-.] 1. trans. To have as i 
purport; to convey to the mind; to mean 
imply. b. Const. inf.: To profess or claim by 
its tenor 1790. 2. To purpose (rare) 1803. 81 
1. b. This epistle purports to be written after St. 
Paul had been at Corinth PAL Fr 
Purpose (piapos) sb. [- 0 T 
porpos, purpos, (mod. after ae 
propositum), see D: 
1. The object which one hasin view. 2. Wi 
out a or pl. The action or fact i 
or meaning to do something; 
resolution, determination ME. 3. 
for which anything is done or made, TA 
which it exists; end, aim. late ME. t4. 1905 
which one propounds; & proposi! m6 
question, or argument; a riddle; pl. à Lo 
of questions and answers —1611. The 5. 
course, conversation; = Fr. propos c 
That which forms the subject of disco Now 
the matter in hand; the point at issue. $E 
only in phr. fo, from, the p. late ME. 6. 
PURPORT sb. 1. 1606. 1 ae 
1. The diuell can cite Scripture for his p. Vice in 
Phr. To answer or serve one’s p., to be of ser' (s 
effecting one's object; to do what one wae . 10 
Infirme of p.: Giue me the Daggers SHAKA: zone 


ME. 
propos, 


what p. is this waste? Matt. 26:8, To little, ical 
no p.: with such result or effect. For m of 


purposes: in relation to actual perfo 
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achievement. 4. b. Much Ado m. I. 12. 5. Come; 
you are a tedious foole: to the aks. 6. Other 
common topics to the same pa 8 

Phr. In p. To be in p,eto be minded, to intend 
(to do something) Also occas. to have in p. 
on v. = DN 9. ow rare or fre Sot of 
set p. On p. a. By design; pu , intention- 
My b. With inf. or that: With the express 
purpose mentioned; in order fo do something; 
with the design or aim that. Also with for, tto: 
Expressly for. Hence Pu rxpose- like a. having the 
appearance of being efficient, suitable, or fit for a 
p. (Sc.); having a definite p. 

Purpose (pbpos, v. late ME. [- OFr. 
Por-, purposer design, intend, f. L. proponere 
Propose, after poser; See POSE v.“, PUR-.] 
I. trans. = PROPOSE v. 1, 163. tb. absol. 
or intr. To discourse, talk. Also with il. 
—1598. II. 1. (rans. To place before oneself 
as a thing to be done or attained; to form a 
purpose of doing (something); to resolve upon 
the performance of. Const. chiefly inf.; also 
that and cl., vbl. sb., and ordinary sb. late 
ME. b. pass. To be resolved. late ME. t2. 
intr., refl., and pass. ellipt. for to p. to go: To 
be bound for a place 1632. 13. absol. or intr. 
To have a purpose, plan, or design; esp. in 
Man purposes (now proposes), God disposes. 
Also, To mean (well or ill) to any one. 
—1656. 

1. It is a capitall crime to devise or p. the death of 
the King SPENSER, My friend purposes to open 
an office Jom b. I am purposed instantly to 
return SCOTT. ie purposeth to Athens SHAKS. 
Hence Pu rposer, tone who states a proposition 
or propounds a question or argument (rare); one 
who intends or plans anything. 

Purposeful (p2'1iposfül) a. 1853. [f. PUR- 
POSE sb. + -FUL.] Having a purpose or 
meaning; indicating purpose; designed, 
intentional. b. Having a definite purpose in 
view 1805. Hence Purposeful-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Purposeless (pi-rposlés) a. 1552. f. as 
prec. + -LESS.] a. Devoid of purpose or 
design. b. Having no purposes, plans, or 


aims 1868. Hence Pu-rposeless-ly adv., 
-ness, 
Purposely (pi-aposli), adv. 1495. [t. 


PURPOSE sb. + -LY*.] 1. Of set purpose; de- 
signedly. 2. With the particular object 
specified; on purpose; expressly 1528. 

1. If the throng By chance go right, they [the 
learned] p. go wrong POPE, 2. The Queen Herself 
came. . p. to see him 1787. 

Purposive (pd-apasiy), a. 1855. [f. PUR- 
POSE sb. Or v. + -IVE.] 1. Serving or tending 
to serve some purpose, esp. in the animal or 
vegetable economy. 2. Acting or performed 
with conscious purpose or design 1863. 3. Of 
or pertaining to purpose 1899. 4. Character- 
ized by purpose and resolution 1903. 

1. The stings of nettles are p., as stings. They 
act as protectors, 1894. 2. We have.. P. intelli- 
ence distinctly opposed to natural selection 1884. 

They are strong in mind and body, truthful and 
P. 1903, Hence Pu-rposive-ly adv., ness. 

Purpresture (p»aprestiüz, fen). late 
ME. [- OFr. pur-, porpresture, alt. of 
Porpresure, f. porprendre occupy, usurp, 
enclose, f. por- PUR- + prendre take, seize 
L. prehendere.] Law. An illegal enclosure 
of or encroachment upon the land or 
Property of another or (now only) of the 
Public; as by an enclosure or building in 
royal, manorial, or common lands, or in the 
royal forests, an encroachment on a highway, 
publie water-way, etc. b. A payment or rent 
Paid to a feudal superior for liberty to en- 
close land or erect any building upon it. 
late ME. 

Purpura (ppapiürä). 1753. [L. — Gr. 
nopdipa purple shell-fish, purple.] 1. Path. A 
disease due to a morbid state of the blood or 
blood-vessels, characterized by purple or 
livid spots scattered irregularly over the 
Skin. 2, Zool. A genus of gastropods, in- 
cluding some of those from which the ancient 
Purple dye was obtained; a mollusc of this 
genus 1753. 

Purpurate (pp-apitirét), sb. 1818. [f. as PUR- 
PURIO + -ATE*.] Chem. A salt of purpurio acid. 

Purpurate (pbapiüret), a. late ME. [= L. 
Durpuratus clad in purple, f. purpura 
PunPLE; see An.! 1. Purple-coloured, 
Purple; also, clothed in purple. Obs. or arch. 
ose or pertaining to the disease purpura 
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Purpure (pbpiüi) sb. and a. arch. 
(OE. purpure, ME. purpre, purper, ur, 


reinforced from OFr. purpre (mod. pourpre) 
i= L. purpura; see PURPLE.] A. sb. fl. 
Purple cloth or clothing; a purple robe or 
garment; spec. as the dress of an emperor or 
king —1614. 12. = PURPLE sb. 1, —1496. b. 
Her. Purple as a colour or tincture; in 
engraving represented by diagonal lines 
from sinister to dexter 1535. B. adj. tl. 
= PURPLE a, 2, -1614. 2. Her. Of the colour 
called purpure; see A. 2 b. 1562. 

Purpureal (poipiü*riàl, a. Chiefly poet. 
1712. t. L. purpureus ( Gr. noppúópeos purple) 
+ -AL'] Of purple colour; purple. So 
Purpu · rean a. (rare) 1615. 

Purpureo- (pnrpiü*-rio), comb. f. L. pur- 
pureus adj. purple; as p.-cobalt, -cobaltic adj. 

Purpuric (pripiü*rik), a. 1818. [f. L. 
purpura PURPLE + -10.] 1, Chem. Applied to 
a hypothetical acid (C,H,N;0,), the salts of 
which are purple or red. 2. Path. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of purpura or purples; 
marked by a purple rash 1839. 

Purpurin (pD'piürin) 1839. f. L. pur- 
pura + -IN'.] Chem. A red colouring matter, 
C,H,O0,0H), used in dyeing, orig. ex- 
tracted from madder, hence called madder- 
purple; also prepared artificially by oxidation 
of alizarin. 

Purr (pda), sb. 1601. [Goes w. next.) An 
act of purring; the soft murmuring sound 
made by a cat when pleased; also, any 
similar sound. 

Purr (pda), v. 1620. [imit.] 1. intr. Of 
a cat, ctc.: To make a low continuous vibra- 
tory sound expressive of satisfaction or plea- 
sure. 2. transf. a. Of persons: To show 
satisfaction by low murmuring sounds, or by 
one’s behaviour or attitude; also, to talk on 
in a quiet self-satisfied way 1668. b. Of 
things: To make a sound suggestive of the 
purring of a cat, as that caused by the 
boiling or bubbling of a liquid, ete. 1657. 3. 
trans. To utter or express by purring 1740. 

1. It is said that the lion, jaguar, and leopard do 
not p. DARWIN, 

Purre (pa). 1611. [From the voice of the 
bird.] A local name of the Dunlin (Trínga 
variabilis). 

Purree (pori). 1852. [Hindi peori.] A 
yellow colouring matter, from which INDIAN 
yellow is prepared. 

Purse (pias), sb. [OE. purs (with p after 
pung purse, pusa wallet) — late L. bursa, 
var. of byrsa — Gr. Avpoa leather.) I. A 
money-bag or -receptacle and its contents. 
1. A &mall pouch or bag of leather or other 
flexible material, used for carrying money on 
the person; orig. a small bag drawn together 
at the mouth with a throng or strings. 2. 
A purse with its contents; hence transf. 
money, funds ME. 3. A sum of money 
collected as a present or the like; a sum 
subscribed as a prize for the winner in a 
contest 1650. 4. As tr. Arab., Pers., Turkish 
kisa, kise ‘purse’, used in the Turkish 
empire for a definite sum of money 1686. 
5, A fragment of live coal starting out of the 
fire with a report: regarded as a prognostic 
of good fortune 1766. 

1. Put Money in thy p. SHAKS. A heavy p. makes 
a light heart B. JONSON. 2. Phr. A ! 
funds DOMEMA and shared by a number of 
people in common. A heavy or long p., wealth. 
A light p., poverty. The public p., the national 
treasury or wealth. Privy p.: see PRIVY a. 3. 
His Friends made a P. for him, when he was to 
travel to Haypt BENTLEY, 4. The p. (of silver) = 
500 piastres. The p. of gold = 10,000 piastres. 

II. A bag or bag-like receptable. fl. A 
wallet, scrip, pouch —1771. 2. transf. Organ- 
building. A small leather bag formerly used 
in connection with the pull-downs which 
passed through the bottom board of the 
wind-chest, to prevent the escape of wind 
1852. 3. Applied to various natural recep- 
tacles (in animals or plants) resembling a 
bag; e.g. a marsupium, a cyst 1528. b. spec. 
The scrotum 1440. 

3. With a naturall p. vnder her belly, wherein she 
putteth her yor PURCHAS. 

attrib. and Comb.: p.-crab, a crab of the genus 
Birgus living in burrows on the E. Indian islands; 
net, a bag-shaped net, the mouth of which can be 
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drawn together with cords; -seine, a flshing-net or 
seine which may be pursed or drawn into the 
shape of a bag, used for catching shoal-fish, 

Purse (pais), v. ME. [f. preo.] 1. trans. 
To put into one's purse; to pocket. Also with 
up. Now rare. 12. fig. To pocket (an affront); 
to withdraw or keep back (a boast); to 
take possession of, shut up —1091, 3. trans. 
To draw together (the lips, brow, ete.) in 
wrinkles or puckers, like the drawn-in 
mouth of a purse. Often with wp. 1604. b. 
intr, and absol. To become wrinkled, to 
pucker 1709. 4. trans. To close up like a purse 
(rare) 1823. 15. To steal purses, to rob ~1616. 
6. U.S. trans. To draw a purse-seine into the 
shape of a bag so as to close it. 

1. I never p. one penny of it 1659. 2. Ant. & Cl, 
II. ii, 102. 3. Their Action is only to p. up the 
Mouth, as in whistling and blowing 1746. 5. I'll 
p.; if that raise me not, I'll bet at bowling-alleys 
Braum, & FLETCHER. Hence Purrsing vbl. sb. 
(also attrib.) and ppl. a., as pursing-block, 
-gear, -line, -weight, the block, etc., used in 
working a purse-seine. 

Pu'rse-bea:rer. ME. 1. The carrier of a 
purse; one who has charge of the money of 
another or of a company; a treasurer, 
bursar. 2. spec. The official who carries the 
Great Seal in front of the Lord Chancellor 
in a receptacle called ‘purse’ or ‘burse’ 1688, 
3. A marsupial 1851. 

Pu-rse-proud, a. 1681. Proud of wealth; 
puffed up on account of one's wealth. So 
Pu'rse-pride 1006. 

Purser (Du). ME. If. PURSE sb. + 
-ER'.] fl. A maker of purses —1038. 12. 
An officer charged with managing money 
matters and keeping accounts, Obs. in gen. 
sense, 1816. b. The officer on board a ship 
who keeps the accounts, and usu. has charge 
of the provisions 1458. c. In Cornwall, the 
treasurer of à mine, esp. one worked on the 
cost-book principle1832. Hence Pu'rsership. 

Pu'rse-string. late ME. Usu. in pl.: The 
two threaded strings by drawing which the 
mouth of a purse is closed; hence fig. 

Phr. To hold the purse-strings, to control the 
expenditure of money. To tighten or loosen the 
purse-strings, to be sparing, or generous, in 
spending money. 

attrib, purse-string suture (Surgical), a suture 
running in and out. 

Pursiness (piisinés). late ME. If. PURSY 
a. + -NESS.] Short-windedness, dyspnoea, 

Pursive (pd-asiv), a. arch. late ME. [- AFT. 
porsif, alt. of OFr. polsif (mod. poussif), f. 
polser breathe with difficulty, pant i= L, 
pulsare drive or agitate violently (see PUSH 
v.). See Pursy d.] Short-winded, broken- 
winded, asthmatic; orig. said esp. of a 
horse, Pu'rsiveness = prec. 

Purslane (pb'slén) [In XIV purcelan(e = 
OFr. porcelaine, identical in form with the 
Fr. word for PORCELAIN, and prob. assim, to 
that from L. porcil(l)aca (Pliny), more usu. 
portulaca.] 1. A low succulent herb, Portul- 
aca oleracea, used in salads, and sometimes 
as a pot-herb, or for pickling. Also called 
Common or Garden P. 2, With qualification, 
denoting other species of Portulaca 1578. 

2. Grimson-flowered P., Portulaca thellus- 
soni, Red-flowered P., Portulaca splendens. 
Yellow-flowered P., Portulaca aurea, Sea-P., 
Atriplex portulacoides, and Arenaria peploides. 
Water-P., Peplis portula, and Isnardia palustris. 

Comb, p.-tree, a S. African shrub, Portulacaria 

ra. 

Pursual (psd. A). rare. 1814, [f. PUR- 
SUE v. + -AL'.] The action of fact of pursu- 
ing; pursuance, 

Pursuance (pas Ans), 1596. [f. as PUR- 
SUANT; see -ANCE.] tl, = Punsurr I. 2. 
—1693. 2. = Pursur II. I. (Now with end, 
object, or the like.) 1640, 3. The action of 
following out (a process); continuation, 
prosecution 1605. 4. The action of proceeding 
in accordance with a plan, direction, or 
order; prosecution, following out, carrying 
out 1000. 

2. To start in p. of that object 1878, 3. In p. of 
some train of thought 1859, 4. When they 
reached London in p. of their little plan DICKENS, 

Pursuant (phnsid-änt), sb. and d. [In XIV 
poursuiant — OFr. por-, poursuiant, pr. pple. 
poursuir, also -suivir (mod. pour- 
see next. Subseq. conformed to 
AFr. pursuer and PURSUE v.; see -ANT.] 
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fA. sb. One who prosecutes an action (at 
law); a suitor; a prosecutor —1657. B. adj. 
11. Prosecuting (in a court of law) —1543. 
2. With to, rarely upon; Following upon, 
consequent on and conformable to; in 
accordance with. Obs. exc. as in b. 1648. 
b. quasi-adv. = PURSUANTLY 1075. 3. Going 
in pursuit; following after, pursuing 1691. 

2. If. . the fine is levied p. to the deed CRUISE. b. 
P. to our method. . we have coneluded it necessary 
1675. Hence Pursu-antly adv. in a way that is p. 
or consequent fo. 

Pursue (pdusid:), v. IME. pursiwe, -sewe — 
AFr. pursiwer, -suer — OFr. porsivre, etc. 
(mod. poursuivre) :- Rom. *per-, *prosequére, 
for L. prosequi PROSECUTE.] I. trans. 1. To 
follow with hostility or enmity; to seek to 
injure (a person); to persecute; to harass, 
worry, torment. Now rare or Obs. exc. as in 
2. tb. To follow with punishment —1697. 2. 
"To follow with intent to capture or kill; to 
chase, hunt. late ME. 3. To prosecute in a 
court of law, to sue (a person). Chiefly Sc. 
1580. 4. To follow, as an attendant; to come 
after in order, or in time. Now rare or Obs. 
1470. b. To follow the course of (in descrip- 
tion, ete.); to trace. poet. 1697. 5. To sue for, 
to seek after; to aim at. late ME. t6. To 
seek to attain to, to make one’s way to 
1081. 7. To follow (a path, way, course); to 
proceed along. Now chiefly fig. late ME. 8. 
To proceed in compliance or accordance with, 
Now only with method, plan, and the like. 
late ME. 9. To follow up (a course of action, 
ete. begun) 1456. b. Law. To carry on (an 
action ete. begun) 1456. b. Law. To carry on 
(an aetion); to lay (information); to present 
(a libel). Chiefly Sc. late ME. 10. To follow 
as an occupation or profession; to make a 
pursuit of 1523. 

1. Those may justly be pursued as enemies to the 
community of nature JOHNSON. b. Meas. for M. 
v. . 109. 2. P. and take him, for there is none to 
deliuer him BIBLE (Genev.) Ps. 71:11. fig. The 
cold still pursued me BORROW. 5. He pursued 
Pleasure more than Ambition STEELE. 7. We too 
far the pleasing Path p. DRYDEN. 8. As we were 
going to p. this advice SMOLLETT. 9. The subject 
was pursued no farther JANE AUSTEN. 10. He 
persued. .his studies. without persecution 1779. 

IL. absol. and intr. 1. To go in chase or pur- 
suit ME. b. To p. after = sense I. 2. late 
ME. 2. To sue in a court of law; to make suit. 
as plaintiff or pursuer. In later use chiefly 
Sc. late ME. 3. To continue (to do or say 
something); to go on (speaking). Also with 
on. 1500. 

The wicked flee when no man pursueth Prov. 
Hence Pursu'ingly adv. 

Pursuer (pdasid-o1). late ME. It. prec. + 
Anl.] One who pursues; spec. Civil and Sc. 
Law, à suitor; a plaintiff, a petitioner; a pro- 
secutor. 

Pursuit (piii). late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
poursuite; see PUR-, SUIT sb.) I. t1. Persecu- 
tion, annoyance —1639. 2. The action of 
pursuing a fleeing object, as a hunted animal 
or an enemy. late ME. +3. The action of 
suing or entreating; a suit, request, petition 
instance —1701. 4. Law. An action at law; 
a suit; prosecution. In later use chiefly Sc. 
late ME. 

2. Each that passed that way Did join in the p. 
COWPER, In p. (of), said of His Dunne in p. for- 
merly sometimes of the pursued, = in gt. 

II. 1. The action of seeking, or striving to 
obtain, attain, or accomplish something; 
search; tendeavour, attempt (to do some- 
thing) 1606. b. transf. The object aimed at; 
aim 1692. 2. The action of following or 
engaging in something, as a profession, 
business, recreation, etc.; that which one 
engages in or follows 1529. 13. The pursuing 
of a plan, etc. —1655. +4. A continuation, a 
sequel —1725. 

1. You may hear men talk as if the p. of wealth 
was the business of life J. H. NEWMAN. b. Be love 
my youth's p., and science crown my Age GRAY. 
2. In our ‘dally pursuits 1862. 4. I return now to 
the p. of our voyage DE For. 

Pursuivant (piaswivént), sb. late ME. 
[- OFr. pursivant, subst. use of pr. pple. of 
pursivre; see PURSUE, -ANT]. 1, Formerly, A 
junior heraldic officer attendant on the 
heralds; also one attached to a particular 
nobleman. Now, an officer of the College of 
Arms, ranking below a Herald. Also p. at 
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(of) arms. 12. A royal or state messenger with 
power to execute warrants; a warrant- 
officer —1823. tb. transf. and fig. = *messen- 
ger 1631. 3. A follower; an attendant 1513. 

1. Pursevantes and herauldes That crien ryche 
folkes laudes CHAUCER. 2. b. That t purseu- 
aunt, Johan Baptist 1530, Hence TPu-rsuivant 
v. trans. to send a p. after; to summon or arrest by 


ap. 

Pursy (pb asi), a.! 1440. [Later form of 
PuRnsIVE, prob. assoc. with purse; for the 
ending cf. hasty, jolly, tardy.] 1. = PURSIVE. 
2. Fat, corpulent 1576. 

2. fig. Haml. III. iv. 153. 

Pursy (pisi), a.“ 1552. [f. PURSE sb. + 
-Y*.] 1. Of cloth, the skin, etec. : Having puck- 
ers, puckered; drawn together like a purse- 
mouth. 2. Having a full purse; wealthy; 
purse-proud 1002. 

Purtenance (pPutináns) arch. ME. [- 
AFr. *purtinaunce, with change of prefix, for 
OFr. perlinance; thus an earlier form of 
PERTINENCE, corresp. in vocalization to 
APPURTENANGE, of which in later times it may 
have been taken as an aphetie form.] 
That which pertains or appertains, or forms 
an appendage, to that which is the principal 
thing. fl. Law. That which pertains or is an 
appendage to a possession or estate —1525. 
2. The *inwards' of an animal 1440. 

Purulence (piü*r'üléns). 1597. ( Fr. 
purulence or late L. purulentía, f. L. puru- 
lentus; see next, -ENOE.] a. The fact of being 
purulent; the formation of pus; suppuration, 
festering. b. Purulent matter, pus. So 
Pu · rulency, the quality or state of being 
purulent, 

Purulent (piü*r'ülént) a. 1597. [= Fr. 
purulent or L. purulentus, f. pus, pur- PUS; 
see -ULENT.] 1, Consisting of, of the nature of, 
or resembling pus, or corrupt matter; also 
gen. corrupt, putrid (rare) 2. Full of, 
forming, or discharging pus; suppurating, 
festering 1615. b. Characterized by or 
accompanied with the formation of pus 1834. 
Hence Pu-rulent-ly adv., -ness. 

Purvey (pdivé'), v. (ME. porvaie, -veie 
- AFr. por-, purveier, OFr. porveeir (mod. 
pourvoir) += L. providére PROVIDE.) I. tl. 
trans. = PROVIDE v. II. 1. —1548, 12. intr. 
To take measures, arrange, or prepare 
beforehand. Const. inf. or that -1612. 13. To 
make provision for some event or action, or 
for the supply of something needed. Const. 
for, of. 1658. II. 1. trans. To provide, 
furnish, supply (something) ME. b. Now in 
ref. to articles of food, and as the act of a 
purveyor ME. 12. = To furnish or supply (a 
person) with something —1843. 3. inir. To 
furnish or procure material necessaries or the 
like; to act as purveyor; esp. to make 
provision for a person, his needs, etc. 1440. 
b. Const. to (rare). late ME. 

1. Get thy wounds healed, p. thee a better horse 

. b. Purueying victuals for her nourish- 
ment 1576. 3. Purveying for the troops 1872. b. 
Their turpitude qn to their malice BURKE. 
aue Purvey-able a. (rare) provident; procur- 
able. 

Purveyance (pXivé'üns) IME. porveance 
— OFr. por-, purvea(u)nce : L. providentia 
PROVIDENCE. Subseq. conformed to prec. vb.] 
fl. = PROVIDENCE 1, 2, 3. -1607. 2. The 
providing (of some necessary), esp. the pur- 
veying of victuals. late ME. 3. spec. The 
requisition and collection of victuals, etc., as 
a right or prerogative; esp. the right formerly 
appertaining to the crown of buying what- 
ever was needed for the royal household at a 
price fixed by the PURVEYOR, and of exacting 
the use of horses and vehicles for the king’s 
journeys ME. f4. That which is purveyed; a 
supply, stock, provision —1599. 


Purveyor (pPXivé-o). ME. [- AFr. 
, -eour, OFr. porveour, -eur, f. 
„ ir; see PURVEY, -OR 2.] 
fl. One who makes preparation or pre- 


arrangement; a manager, director, steward 
—1448. 2. One who procures or supplies any- 
thing necessary, or something specified, fo or 
for others. In commercial use, One who 
makes it his business to provide victuals, 
eto., esp. luncheons, dinners, etc., on a large 
scale. ME. b. An official charged with 
the supply of requisites or of some necessary 
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to a garrison, army, city, or the like 1475, 
3. A domestic officer who made purveyance 
of necessaries, transport, and the like for the 
Bovereign (king's or queen's p.), or for some 
other great personage. Also transf. one who 
exacts supplies or contributions, Now Hist, 
late ME. 

Purview (pziviw). 1442. [-AFr. purreũ, 
OFr. porveü (mod. pourvu), pa. pple. of porveeir 
PURVEY; orig. clause introduced by purveu est 
itis provided, or purveu que provided that. Of. 
PnRoviso.] 1. The body of a statute, following 
next after the preamble, and beginning with 
the words ‘Be it enacted’; the enacting 
clauses; hence, the provision, scope, or 
intention of an act or bill 1461. tb. A pro- 
visional clause; a proviso 1755. 2. By 
extension, The scope or limits of any docu- 
ment, statement, scheme, subject, book, 
etc.; also, the range, sphere, or field of a 
person's labour or occupation 1788. 3. Infl.by 
Vigw: Range of vision, physical or mental; 
outlook; contemplation, consideration 1837, 

2. The objects of instruction, so far as they lie 
within the p. of a school-teacher 1881. 

Pus (pus). 1541. [- L. pus, pur-.] Path. 
A yellowish-white, opaque, somewhat viscid 
matter, produced by suppuration; it con- 
sists of a colourless fluid in which white 
corpuscles are suspended. Also attrib. 

Puseyism (piü-ziz m). 1838. [f. name of 
E. B. Pusey (1800-82), professor of Hebrew 
and Canon of Christ Church at Oxford + 
-I8M.] A hostile term for the theological and 
ecclesiastical principles and doctrines of 
Pusey and those with whom he was associa- 
ted in the ‘Oxford Movement’ for the revival 
of Catholic doctrine and observance in the 
Church of England. Now chiefly Hist. So 
Pu'seyist = Pusnyrre; also Puseyistic, 
-al a. of or pertaining to P. or Puseyites, 

Puseyite (pid zielt). 183 [f. as prec. + 
-ITE'.] A follower of Pusey; a supporter or 
promoter of Puseyism. Also attrib. or as adj. 
Hence Puseyi:tical a. 

Push (puf), sb. 1563, It, Pusu v.] 1. An 
act of pushing; a shove, thrust; ta blow, 
stroke, knock 1582. b. spec. in Billiards. A 
stroke in which the ball is pushed instead of 
being struck with the cue, or in which the 
cue, the cue ball, and the object ballare allin 
contact at the time the stroke is made; also, 
in Cricket and Golf, a push-stroke 1873. c. fig. 
An exertion of influence to promote a 
person's advancement by one who is *at his 
back’ 1655. 2. A thrust of a weapon, or of the 
horn of a beast 1577. +3. An attack, a 
vigorous onset. Also fig. 1800. 4. An effort, 
a vigorous attempt; a turn, bout, ‘go’ 1596. 
b. A determined advance; in phr. to make a p. 
Const. at or for. 1808. 5. Pressure; esp, in 
Building, the thrust of an arch or the like 
1715. 6. fig. The pressure of affairs or circum: 
stances; the condition of being ‘pushed’; 
a case or time of stress or urgency; an 
extremity, a ‘pinch’ 1570. 7. Determined 
effort to get on; enterprise, esp. that which 
is inconsiderate of the rights of others 1855. 

1. c. It is money or ‘push’ which secured ihe 
place that should have been awarded to mel 
1889. 4. Phr. At one p., at the first p., to make 400 
(at, for, to do something). b. Making a push’ of4 
miles 1828. 7. Like what is called ‘push’ in # 
practical man, Sidney Smith's style goes straig 
to its object 1855. i 15 

II. Concrete senses. 1. A ‘press’ of Penne 
a crowd, throng. Now rare exo. as Slang. 
1718. 2. slang. A ‘crowd’ or band of e 
a gang of convicts at penal labour; esp: 
Australia, A gang of larrikins; hence, an 
company or party; a ‘crowd’, ‘set’, doti 
1884. 4. A contrivance which is pushed 2 
pressed in order to operate a mechanism; 
in bell-p. 1889. 

Push (pus), sb.? Obs. exo. dial. late ME. 


[Of unkn. origin.] A pustule, pimple, poil. 
Push (pus), v. ME. [- AFr. Ee 
(O)Fr. pousser, tpou(ser i= L. DUM 


frequent. f. puls-, pa. ppl. stem of 
drive, thrust.) I. Of physical action- 1. 
trans. To exert force upon or against (a Cid 
so as to move it away; to move bY drive 
exertion of force; to shove, thrust, ven 
(opp. to draw or pul). b. with an Eri 
or advb. phr., e.g. to p. back, down, 
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1450. c. To drive or repulse by force of 
arms; to drive in the chase 1634. d. To move 
(a force) against opposition or difficulty 1748. 
e. absol. 1735. f, trans. or absol. in Billiards. 
To make a push-stroke 1873. g. (absol.) P. 
off. Of a person in a boat (and fransf. of the 
boat): To push oneself away from the bank 
or the like; to shove off; hence (slang), to go 
away. 1720. h. intr, To sit abaft an oar and 
propel à boat with forward strokes. 2. To 
thrust with a pointed weapon, stick, or the 
like (const. at); to tilt, fence; to use a spear, 
short sword, poniard, ete. Obs. or arch. 1599. 
3. To thrust or butt with the horns; chiefly 
biblical. Also trans. Now dial. 1535. 4, 
trans. To thrust (a weapon); to thrust (a 
limb, organ, root, etc.) into some position; to 
put (anything) out in a projecting manner 
1092. 5. To thrust out, stick out (an organ or 
part). Of a plant: To send forth (a shoot, 
runner, root); also, to put forth (fruit). 1614. 
b. intr. To stick out, project. Of a plant or 
stem: To shoot out or grow; to sprout, bud. 
1720. 6, To exert pressure upon something in 
the way described in 1. 1613. 7. To make one's 
way with force or persistence; esp. in to p. on, 
to press forward 1718. b. To p. one's way, to 
make one’s way by thrusting obstacles or 
opponents aside 1781. 

1. The tram. is sometimes pushed by the boy, 
and sometimes pulled by a pony 1893. b. She 
„turned the key and pushed open the door 1898. 
€. After we had thus pushed the enemy’s cavalry 
DE For. d. Henry pushed his scouts along the 
road towards Windsor 1879. 2. As manhood 
shal compound: p. home SHAKS. 3. If the ox shall 
p. a manservant or a maidservant Exod. 21:32. 
4. Some. . weeds. . p. their roots among the stones 
1765, 5. To encourage the plants to p. fresh roots 
1849. 6. We may as well p. against Powles as stirre 
“em SHAKS. 7. Cæsar, after a short rest, pushed on 
and came under their walls FROUDE. 

II. Of action other than physical. I. intr. 

To put forth vigorous effort or endeavour; to 
press; to aim at with endeavour to attain; to 
press for; to seek actively, labour after. Now 
rare. 1595. 2. trans. To urge, press, impel (a 
person, etc.) 4% do something, or to some 
course; to urge of egg on 1578. 3. To impel 
(a horse, ete.) to greater speed; spec. to urge 
(it) forward beyond its natural speed or 
endurance; also in ref. to other animals, a 
steamship, etc. 1727. b. To force (a thing) 
into more intense action. Now rare. 1756. 4. 
To press forward, press with vigour (some 
action or operation); to urge, press (a claim, 
ete.) 1611. b. Phr. To p. one’s fortune, to 
engage actively in making one’s fortune 1657. 
c. To extend operations vigorously forward 
in space, or to more distant places 1842. 5. 
To carry out (a matter, action, principle, 
ete.) to a farther point, or to the farthest 
limit 1713. 6. To advance or try to advance 
or promote; to press the adoption, use, 
practice, sale, ete. of (a thing); to exert one- 
self for the advancement of (a person); 
also with forward, on 1714. b. To press 
(something) on or upon a person for attention, 
acceptance, or adoption 1723. 7. To press or 
bear hard upon (a person) in dealing with 
him; esp. in passive, To be hard pressed or 
put to straits, as by lack of time, means, 
ete.; often with for 1761, 
„J. The manner in which the manufacturers 
pushed’ for orders 1844, 2. Wild-Beasts.. 
Pushed on to fight 1780, 4. Since the churchmen 
Pushed on so wicked a business 1720. c. They 
Dushed their trade to still more distant parts 
1872. 5. To p. through, to press or carry by force 
to a conclusion. 6. Pushing the sale of British 
goods 1888. b. Physicians are too apt to p. their 
Prescriptions upon the healthy 1869. 7. I'm a 
little pushed for time 1890. 

Push-, stem of PUSH v., or PUSH sb., in 
comb. 

a. General: in the senses (a) moved or actuated 

y a push, or by pushing, as p.-pick, -tap, etc.; 
(b) used for Ppa „ communica! a push, as 
b. pedal, -rod. ete, t Special: p.ball, a game in 
Which a very large ball is pushed by the hands and. 
bodies of the players towards the opponents" 
goal: also attrib; -barred d. (Billiards), in 
Which a PUSH is barred or forbidden; -bike 
{callog.), = push-cycle; -car U.S. (a) a hand-car; 
0 ) à bogie car used to connect an engine with a 
tam which is on a ferry-boat; (c) a plate-layers" 
Tolley; -cart, a hand-cart or perambulator; 
7chair, a conveyance for a child. of the form of 
a chair on wheels, propelled by hand; -cycle 
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(collog.),  pedal-propelled bicycle as dist. from a 
motor-cycle; so -cyclist; -stroke, in Billiards, 

» Golf, etc. a stroke in which the ball is 
pushed instead of being hit. 

Pusher (pu-foi). 1591. [f. PUSH v. + -ER!.] 
One who or that which pushes (lit. and fig.). 
A pin various 178 uses. 

ib. p. aeroplane, one in which the propelle: 
is behind the pilot: called also p. 1914. ^ or 

Pushful (pu-ffül) a. 1896. [f. PUSH sb.! + 
-FUL.] Full of ‘push’ (see PUSH 80, I. 7); 
active and energetic in prosecuting one's 
affairs; self-assertive; aggressively enter- 
prising. Hence Pu-shful-ly adv., -ness. 

Pushing, ppl. a. 1092. [f. PUSH v. + 
Nds.] a. Thrusting, shoving, driving 1693. 
b. fig. That pushes forward; enterprising, 
keen to do business; also, self-assertive, 
officious 1692. Hence Pu'shing-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Push-pin (pu-fpin). 1588. [f. PUsH- + 
PIN sb.'] A child's game, in which each 
player pushes his pin with the object of 
crossing that of another player. b. fig. 
Child's play 1672. c. U.S, A drawing-pin. 

Pushtu, Pashto (put, -tó"), sb. and a. 
1815. [- Pers. pustü, Afghan páx(ó.] The 
native name of the language of the Afghans. 

Pusillanimity (pid:sileni-miti). late ME. 
[7 (O)Fr. pusillanimité or late (eccl.) L. pusil- 
lanimitas, t. pusillanimis (tr. Gr. ddvydpuxos), f. 
pusillus very small, weak + animus mind; 
see -ITY.] The quality or character of being 
pusillanimous; pettiness of spirit; coward- 
liness, timidity. 

Pusillanimous (piüsilenimos), a. 1586. 
[f. late (eccl.) L. pusillanimis (see prec.) + 
-0US.] 1. Lacking in courage and strength of 
mind; faint-hearted, mean-spirited, coward- 
ly. 2. Of qualities, actions, etc.: Proceeding 
from or manifesting a want of courage 1611. 

1. Where didst thou learne to be so agueish, so 
er Mint. 2. Excuses..for a conduct so p. 1797. 

ence Pusilla-nimous-ly adv., -ness. 

Puss (pus. 1530. [prob. - MLG. püs (also 
püskatte), Du. poes; cf. Lith. pu£, pui£, Ir., 
Gael. pus; of unkn. origin.] 1, A conventional 
proper name of à cat; usu., a call-name. b. 
A nursery or pet-name for ‘cat’ 1005. 2. 
Quasi-proper name for: a. A hare 1668; b. A. 
tiger 1837. 3. Used playfully of a girl or 
woman, as a term of endearment, often 
connoting slyness 1610. 4. Short for Puss- 
MOTH 1819. 

P. in the corner, a game played by children, of 
whom one stands in the centre and tries to 
capture one of the ‘dens’ or ‘bases’ as the others 
change places; also, a sailors’ game in the British 

avy. 

Pu'ss-cat. 1565. = PU8SY-OAT. 

Pussley, -ly (pv'sli). 1861. A corruption of 
PURSLANE, common in U.S. 

Pu'ss-moth. 1800. [f. Puss + MOTH, 
from its downy appearance.] A large Euro- 
pean bombycid moth, Dicranura vinula, 
having the fore-wings of a whitish or light 
grey colour with darker markings and spots. 

Pussy (pusi) 1583. [f. Puss + -v*.] 1. 
A cat: used much in the same way as Puss 
1726. 2. A proper name for the hare 1785. 3. 
Applied to a girl or woman 1583. 4. In 
nursery use, anything soft and furry, as a fur 
neoklet, a willow or hazel catkin, ete. 1858. 
Hence Pu'ssy-cat, nursery name for a cat. 

Comb. p.-willow, orig. U.S., any willow having 
silky catkins, esp. the Amer. Salix discolor 1869. 

Pu: ssy-foot, v. U.S. 1905. [t. prec.] intr. 
To tread softly or lightly; to proceed 
stealthily. Hence Pu-ssyfoot sb., nickname 
of W. E. Johnson (1862-1945), American pro- 
hibition lecturer; hence, an advocate or 
supporter of prohibition; also attrib. and 
allusively 1919. Pu-ssy-footer, -footing 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

He pussy-footed in and got his things out 1919. 

Pustulant (prstizlint) a. and sb. 1871. 
[7 pustulant-. pr. ppl. stem of late L. pustu- 
lare blister, f. pustula; PUSTULE; see -ANT.] 
(An irritant) giving rise to the formation of 
pustules. 

Pustular (p'stiilái) a. 1739. f. PUSTULE 
+ Anl.] 1. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of 
pustules; characterized by  pustules. 2. 
Bol. and Zool. Having low glandular 
excrescences like blisters or pustules 1776. 

Pustulate (pr:stiilét) a. 1607. [- late L. 
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pustulatus, pa. pple. of pustulare; see PUSTU- 
LANT, -ATE*.] Furnished with, or having 
pustules; pustulous, pustular. 

Püstulate (p»stiüle't) v. 1732. [= 
pustulat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. pustulare; 
See PUSTULANT, -ATE?.] a. trans, To form into 
pustules. b. intr. To form pustules. Hence 
Pustula-tion, formation of pustules; occas., 


Pustule (prstiul. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
pustule or L. pustula; see -ULE.] 1. A small 
rounded elevation of the cuticle, with 
erosion of the cutis, inflammatory at the base 
and containing pus; a pimple; formerly, 
occas., a blister. b. Maligant p., the car- 
buncular disease produced by the anthrax 
bacillus 1804. 2. Bot. A small wart or 
swelling, natural or caused by parasitic 
influences. b. Zool. A warty excrescence of 
the skin, as in the toad; a pimple. 1776. 3. 
transf. An eruptive swelling of the ground 
1849. 

Pustulous (pp'stinles), a. 1543. [- L. 
pustulosus, f. pustula; see prec., -OUS.] 
Abounding in or charaoterized by pustules. 

Puszta (pujtá). 1842. [Magyar.] The 
Hungarian prairie land. 

Put (put), sb.! ME. If. Pur v.] An act of 
putting. 1. An act of thrusting or pushing; 
a push. Now dial. late ME. 2. The act of 
casting a heavy stone or weight overhand, as 
a trial of strength ME. 3. Stock-jobbing, etc. 
The option of delivering a specified amount 
of à particular stock or produce at a certain 
price within a specifled time: see OPTION 4. 
1717. 

Put, sb.*: see PUTT. 

Put(t (pnt), sb.” Obs. or arch. 1680. [app. 
f. Pur v.] An old game at cards for two, 
three, or four players, somewhat resembling 
nap, three cards being dealt to each player; 
the score at this game. 

Put (pnt), sb.* Obs. or arch. 1688. [Origin 
unkn.] A stupid man, blockhead, 'duffer'; 
country p., à lout, a bumpkin (slang or 
colloq.). 

Put (put), v.“ Pa. t. and pple. put (put). 
[Fully evidenced from xir onwards; infin. 
puten, pa. t. pulte, pa. pple. pul (XIV-XV also 
pulled), repr. OE. *putian (u of uncertain 
quantity) repr. only in noun of action 
putung instigation; parallel forms are OE. 
potian, ME. pote, potte, mod. dial. pot, OE. 
pitan (at out), üpjtan put out, ME. pitte, pa. 
pple. (pit, mod. dial. pit; ult. origin unkn.] 
I. To thrust, push, and allied senses. 1. 
trans. To thrust, push, shove; to knock 
1440. b. To butt with the head or horns. 
Now n. dial. late ME. te. absol. or intr. 
To give a push or knock; to push, knock (at, 
on, eto.) 1785. 2. trans. To propel (a stone or 
weight) mainly by the swing of the body from 
the right hand raised and placed close to the 
shoulder: as an athletic exercise, Usu. in phr. 
putting the stone (shot, weight). ME. 3. To 
thrust or plunge (a weapon) thome or into a 
body; to drive or send (a missile) through 
ME. 4. Coal-mining. To propel (a tram or 
barrow of coal) orig. by pushing behind; 
now also by means of à pony, à stationary 
engine, etc. Also absol. 1708. +5. Naw. Of 
the wind or a storm: To drive or cast (a ship) 
on or from shore, to sea, eto. 1780. 6. To 
launch (persons, a boat, a fleet, eto.). Now 
chiefly p. off, out. 1470. 7. Naut. intr. To set 
out, set forth, proceed, take one's course (to 
sea, into harbour, ete.) 1590. b. To set out; 
to start; to pass, make one's way. 
exc. U.S, collog., to make off, be off, 
out’. late ME. tc. Of a stream, etc.: To 
make its way, to flow (info or out of a larger 
piece of water) U.S. Also of sap: to flow 
(in some direction). —1807. 8. Of a plant: 
To shoot out or grow; to sprout, bud. Now 
dial. 1615, 

3. To p. a knife into, to stab; to p. a bullet 
through, to shoot. 5. One. en her voyage was 
put ashore at Black Sod 1780. 7. Erin. was 
among the first vessels to p. down the bay this 
morning 1899. 8. The roots of trees do some of 
them p. downwards deep into the ground 
BACON. 

II. To move (a thing or person) physically 
into or out of some place or local position. a. 
trans. To move (a thing) so as to place it in 


- also, blistering. 
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some situation; to place, lay, set ME. b. To 
remove, send away; to turn away or divert 
from. Obs. or arch. ME. c. To place (a gar- 
ment, etc.) on, upon (also toff) the body. late 
ME. d. spec. To place upon or affix to a writ- 
ing or document (a title, seal, signature, ete.) 
1449. e. To harness (a draught animal) to a 
vehicle; to place in the shafts of a cart, etc. 
1565. f. To introduce (a male animal fo a 
female, or vice versa) for breeding ME. g. 
To convey (a person, eto.) across a river, ete. ; 
to set down on the other side 1649. h. Stock- 
jobbing. To deliver (stock or produce) at a 
specified price within a specified time 1814. i. 
with abstract obj. late ME. 

a. This Figure, that thou heere seest put, It was 
for gentle Shakespeare cut B. JONS. P. your 
Hand to your Heart and tell me fairly 1699. 
P. about an ounce of butter into a frying-pan 
1756. To stay put (U.S.), to remain in one's or 
its place. c. Bring foorth the best robe, and p. 
it on him Luke 15:22. d. To this number..I 
also is my initials J. H. NEWMAN. i Your 
Excellencies. conduct. has. put new lives into 
the Ministers 1707. The thing had been put be- 
fore her in such vivid reality 1889. Phr. To p. it 
across, to administer chastisement or rebuke to. 

III. To place or bring (a thing or person) in 
or into some condition, state, mode, or form. 
1. To place (a thing or person) in or into the 
hands or power of, in or under the care of a 
person. late ME. tb. To place with (a per- 
son); to apprentice fo —1772. 2. To place, 
set, or cause to be in some place or position, 
in a general or figurative sense, or when the 
name of a thing or place stands for its 
purpose, as to p. a person fo bed, to school, in 
prison, eto. late ME. 3. To place with or in, 
by way of addition; to add. Const. to, in. 
late ME. 4, To place, insert, or enter (a 
name or an item) in a list, account, or table. 
Now usu. p. down. 1513. 5. To place (a thing 
or person) in a scale of estimation or a 
classification. late ME. 6. tTo convert or 
change into something else; esp. to translate 
or render into another language or form of 
expression. late ME. b. To express (some- 
thing) in spoken or written words; to turn 
into speech or writing ME. c. To express or 
state (in a particular way) 1699. 7. To assign 
or attribute one thing to another in some 
relation. a. To assign or set (a quality, 
meaning, value, price) on, upon, to a thing. 
late ME. b. To assign or ascribe (a thing) to 
something else as cause, reason, or basis; to 
base, found, rest upon 1722. 8. To apply fo à 
use or purpose. late ME. 9. To set mentally 
or conceptually in the place of (something 
else); to substitute (one thing) for another, in 
thought or expression 1483. 10. To establish 
or introduce and bring to bear (a state, con- 
dition, relation, or alteration) in, on, or to an 
existing thing, action, or state of things. late 
ME. b. To place, repose (trust, confidence, 
ete.) in 1526. 11. To commit (the fate of 
something) fo a risk or hazard; to stake on, 
upon 1611. b. To invest or venture (one’s 
money) in 1004. c. To p. oneself on or upon: 
to entrust or commit oneself to the ruling or 
verdict of 1660. 12. To place before a person 
for consideration or answer; to propound (a 
question, supposition, etc.) ME. b. spec. To 
submit (a point for decision) formally to the 
vote of an assembly 1683. c. To p. it: to pre- 
sent a question, statement, etc. fo a person 
for consideration or by way of appeal 1747. 
13. To impose (something) on, upon a person, 
ete. late ME. b. absol. To p. upon: t(a) to 
play a trick upon, befool; (b) to oppress, 
vietimize. Chiefly in indirect passive. 1693. 
14. To lay the blame of (something) on or 
upon; to tax with; to charge against, impute 
to. late ME. 15. To place in, bring into, 
or reduce (a person or thing) to some state or 
condition ME. b. With complement: To 
cause to be or become something; to make, 
render so-and-so. late ME. 16. To subject 
(a person, eto.) fo the suffering or endurance 
of something ME. b. spec. To subject (a 
piece of ground) to the plough, or to the 
raising of a particular crop. Const. to, into, 
under the crop, ete. 1845. 17. To set (a 

person or animal) to do something, or upon 
some course of action. late ME. b. To set 
to learn, study, or practise. Const. to, 
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ton, tupon (something). late ME. c. To 
direct or urge (a horse) towards something, 
esp. an obstacle to be cleared; also, to cause 
(a horse) to perform a particular pace, a leap, 
ete.; const. fo, at, eto. 1589. d. To set (cattle) 
to feed upon; to restrict (a person) to a diet 
or regimen of. Const. to, on, upon. 1620. 18. 
To force or drive (a person, etc.) to the 
performance of some action, e.g. of making a 
choice, etc. late ME. b. Const. inf. To 
oblige, compel, require to do something. Obs. 
or arch. 1603. c. To p. (a person) to it. (a) To 
force, urge, challenge, or call upon (him) to 
do what is indicated by the context. Chiefly 
pass. 1581. (b) spec. To force (one) to do one's 
utmost; to reduce to straits; to hamper or 
embarrass. Now always pass. 1603. +19, 
To posit, suppose, assume. With obj. cl. or 
simple obj. 1054. 120. To ‘lay down’; to 
state, affirm as a fact 1007. 


1. Will ye putte yourselfe nowe wholye into my 
handes? 1553. A very fine healthy young man put 
himself under my care 1843. 2. Having others put 
over their heads 1698. 3. P. no rum in thy tea 
1849. 4. You are like to be put in the black List 
1692. 5. To p. at, to estimate or price at; A 
circulation which a competent authority puts at 
three millions 1890. 6. b. Fables That..other 
poetes p. in ryme CHAUCER. c. A good story well 
put 1889. 7. a. Putting the best construction 
upon all men's words and actions 1708. 8. O 
glorious strength Put to the labour of a Beast 
Mitt. 9. P. yourself in his place 1870. 10. To 
p. an end, stop, period to, to bring to an end, stop; 
80 lo p. a stopper, veto on, etc. b. P. not youre trust 
in prynces COVERDALE Ps. 165[0]:3. 11. Cymb. 
I. IV. 133. A Frenchman who had, put his money 
on Reluisant 1885. 12. To p. (the) case, to pro- 
Romie a hypothetical instance or illustration, b. 

e resolution was put and carried 1830. Let us 
p. it to the vote 1888. 13. If I p. any trickes 
vpon em SHAKS. The Bolles ion! he had put upon 
us DE For. She put herself upon him for a saint 
1752. Putting upon you gifts of no real value 
1825. 14. Mach. I. vii. 70. 15. 70 p. at ease, at rest; 
to p. in doubt, fear, mind; to p. in (into) action, 
communication, force, motion, possession, shape; to 
P, on one's guard, one's honour, on oath, record, to 
rights, silence, sleep, in the wrong; see also the sbs. 
b. The least mistake. . would p. the calculation all 
wrong 1892. 16. To p. to torture; to p. to death; 
to p. to ransom; to p. to expense, loss, trouble; to p. 
to the rack, the sword; to p. to confusion, shame; 
to p. upon one's trial; see also the sbs. 17. "Tis 
they haue put him on the old mans death SHAKS. 
I suppose they'll p. me to herd the swine 1889. 
€. To p. through, to cause (a horse) to perform (a 
particular movement); transf. to cause (a person) 
to go through an exercise, course of study, etc.; 
Mr. Pumblechook then put me through my 
pence-table DICKENS. 18. T'o p. to flight, etc.; see 
also the sbs. c. There is nothing a man of the 
world can't do when he's put to it 1868. We were 
hard put to it..to get it done in so short a time 
DICKENS. 19. P. that Christ did not dye for them 
1626. 20. As common bruite doth p. it SHAKS. 

IV. With adverbs in special senses. Put about. 
a. Naut. trans. To lay (a sailing vessel) on the 
opposite tack. Also transf. to cause (a horse, a 
body of men, etc.) to turn round so as to face in 
another direction. b. Naut. absol. or intr. To 
turn on to the other tack; to go about. Also 
transf. C. trans. To circulate, publish (a state- 
ment). d. To trouble; to distress. (Chiefly Sc. and 
n. dial.) P. asunder. trans. To separate. P. away. 
a. trans. To send away, get rid of; to reject; 
spec. to divorce. Somewhat arch. +b. To drive 
away, dispel; to put an end to. c. To stow away; 
also, to lay by for future use (money, etc.); — put 
by. d. slang or collog. (a) To consume as food or 
drink; (b) to put in jail; (c) to pawn; (d) dial. 
to put in the grave. P. back. fa. trans. To 
repulse; to refuse, reject. b. To reduce to a lower 
position or condition; to retard, or check the 
advance of. c. To move (the hands of a clock) 
back; to set back; also fig. d. To defer; — put off. 
€. To restore to its former place or position. f. 
Naut. intr. To reverse one's course. P. by. a. 
trans. To thrust or set aside: to reject; to neglect. 
Tb. To turn aside, avert (a blow, or fig. a calamity, 
etc. Also absol. c. To turn aside, evade (a 
question, argument, etc.); to p. off (a person) with 
an excuse or evasion. fd. To divert from some- 
thing. e. To lay aside (something ouf of use); to 
stow away; to lay by (money, etc.) for future use. 
P. down. a. trans. To suppress by force or 
authority; fto abolish. b. To depose from office, 
authority, or dignity; to dethrone, degrade. 
Somewhat arch. €. To ‘take down’; to snub; to 
refute, put to silence. td. To excel, surpass, 
‘beat’ by comparison. e. To cease to keep up 
(something expensive) f. To write down; 
to enter in a written account, list, etc. g. fig. To 
account or reckon; to estimate as, at; to take for; 
to count or attribute £o. h. To sink (a shaft, pit, 
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etc.) i. To p. one's foot down; see Foor sb, P; 
forth. a. trans. To stretch forth, extend (the hand 
or other member of the body, ete.). Now rare Or 
arch. b. To set forth; fig. to display, exhibit. 
C. To set forth in words, propound. td. To thrust, 
push, or send into view or prominence; to put 
Out to service, etc.; refl. to come forward; to 
offer oneself. e. To put in operation; to exert 
(one's strength), lift up (one's voice). f. To issue, 
put in circulation, g. Of a plant: To send out 
(buds or leaves). Also intr. or absol. (b) intr, for. 
refl. Of buds, leaves, etc.: To sprout out, shoot 
out, come out. th. To lay out (money) to profit, 
i. intr. To start on one's way, esp. to sea; to make 
one's way forward. arch. P. forward. a. trans, 
To push into view or prominence. b. To advance 
for consideration or acceptance; to propound, 
advance, urge; to allege; to represent as, fe. 
intr. To press forward; to come forward. P. in, a, 
trans. To install in or appoint to an office or 
position; sometimes with mixture of literal sense, 
as lo p. in a caretaker, a bailiff; so to p. in a distress, 
an execution. b. To present, or formally tender, 
as in a law court (a document, evidence, a plea, a 
claim, surety, an APPEARANCE, etc.). €. inl. 
To make a claim, plea, or offer: (a) to apply for; 
to enter for, bid for; (b) to plead or intercede 
for some one or something. d. trans. To drive in: 
(a) Naut. (a ship) into a port or haven; (b) 
acontys (the game) into covert. e. intr. To go in, 
enter. f. trans. To interpose (a blow, shot, etc. 
a word or remark; also, the actual words); to get 
in (a word). e d in one's oar: see OAR sb, 1. 
t. intr. or absol. To intervene. h. trans. To 
“throw in’; to insert as an addition or supplement. 
i. To perform (a piece of work, etc.) as part of a 
whole, or in the midst of other occupations, 
J. collog. To pass, spend (a portion or period of 
time), usu. by means of some occupation, P. off. 
a. trans. To postpone to a later time; to defer. 
Also absol. b. To divest oneself (rarely another) 
of (clothes, etc.). SER To dismiss, put away: 
(a) from one's mind; (b) from one's service or 
employment. d. To get rid of (as an importunate 
peson or demand) by evasion or the like; to 
affle by giving something less acceptable (const. 
with); occas., to bid to wait. e. To divert from 
one's pu to hinder; to dissuade from doing 
something. Now usu. (without const.), to hinder 
(a person) from performing some act by diverting 
his attention or exciting his aversion. f. To pass, 
get through cms), Obs. or dial. g. To make to 
go off’, to sell. Now dial. h. To pass off for what 
it is not; (now rarely) to palm off or foist upon 
some one. i. (a) Naut. intr. To leave the land; 
to start on a voyage; also, to leave a ship, as 
a boat. (^) To depart, make off. Now only U.S. 
(c) trans. To push off, send off (a boat) from the 
land, or from a ship. P. on. a. trans. Lo impose 
or inflict as a burden or charge. To p. it on, to add 
to the prion to overcharge. b. To don; to clothe 
oneself (or another) with. Also fig. in seriptural 
language; of a plant, to 'clothe itself' with 
(leaves or blossoms). Fb) absol. To put on one's 
hat, to be covered’. c. fig. To take upon oneself, 
assume (a character or quality, real or feigned). 
d. In mod, emphatic use: To assume deceptively 
or falsely; to affect, pretend. To p. it on, to 
pretend to something more than the fact. e. To 
add. (a) To develop additional (flesh or weight). 
(b) To add (so much) to the charge or 1. 10 
(c) To add (runs, a goal, etc.) to the score. f. To 
lay, stake, bet (a sum of money). tg. To ure 
onward; to incite, impel; to promote (a state ol 
things). th. intr. To go faster; to push on; to go 
on, proceed. i. trans. To push forward (the 
hands of a clock, the time) so as to make it appear 
later. j. To bring into action or operation, as : 
brake, pressure, etc.; to apply; to exert. k. 1 
or appoint (a person) to do something; in Cricket, 
to seb (a person) on to bowl; to set (a trai 1 
steamer, etc.) to make regular journeys ut 
voyages; to lay (a hound) on the scent. P. 01 15 
trans. a. To thrust, drive, or send out of a 17 
eject, turn out. (b) To blind (an eye), either by 
literally gouging it out or otherwise. (c) 80915 
out of joint; to dislocate. b. To turn out of ee 
dignity, possession, etc.; to depose, dismiss. or 
rare or arch., exc. in sense ‘to put out of play. in) 
games, etc.; esp. in Cricket, to cause (a batsmal 
to be out. c. To extinguish, put an ent ht, 
destroy, abolish. d. To extinguish (fire rii 1 
etc.). e. To disconcert, confuse, embarrass; 
to distress, ‘upset’ (mentally); in mod. u he 
put out of temper, annoy, vex; (c) to Ph . 
inconvenience. f. = put forth e. g. = put fo di 
Now rare. h. (a) Naut. To send or take (a ese 
out to sea (rare). (b) intr. To go out to sea; 90 pet 
out on a voyage. (c) To depart, make off; nd, 
out. (Chiefly U.S.). i. To stretch forth, 055 p 
protrude (the hand, etc.); to cause to stick p 45 
project; to display, hang out. j. = put Jor 
ow rare. k. (a) To place (a person) away some 
home under the care of some one, or Es or 
employment; to turn out (a beast) to 10 lend 
feed; to plant out (seedlings, etc.). (b) t. (0) 
(money) at interest, or lay it out to pro! or by 
To give (work) to be done off the premises, nt 
some one not in one's regular employm 
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P. over. orig. U.S. To secure a hearing for (a 
dramatic production); hence gen. to get accepted 
or favourably received. P. through. a. To 
cause to pass through any process; to carry 
(successfully) through; to get done with. (Chiefly 
U.S.) b. To place a person in telephonic con- 
nection with another through one or more 
exchanges. P. to. fa. trans. To add (actually or 
mentally). Also absol. b. To exert, apply, put 
forth. To p. one's hand to: to set to work at 
something; to render assistance. Now rare or 
arch. c. To attach (a horse, etc.) to a vehicle; 
transf. (an engine) to a train. d. To shut. Now 
arch. and dial. e. Naut. intr. To put in to shore; 
to take shelter. f. pass. = to be put to it; see III. 
18c. P. together. a. To combine, unite (parts) 
into a whole; to join, e.g. in marriage. b. To 
form (a whole) by combination of parts. c. To 
combine mentally; to add together; often in pa. 
pple. taken together, collectively. 70 p. this and 
that together, to consider two facts together and 
draw a conclusion from them. So /o p. two and 
two together: see Two. d. Cricket. To make up, 
‘compile’, as a score. P. up. a. trans. To raise; 
to lift; see also the sbs. BACK, HAIR, SHUTTER, 
etc. (b) To set up or mount (a person, esp, a 
jockey) on horseback, to employ as a jockey. 
(e) To put (a play, etc.) on the stage for perform- 

e, b. Hunting. To cause (game) to rise from 

To raise in amount. d. collog. To show, 
a game, play); phr, to p. up a good fight. 
e. To offer (prayer or worship) to God or a divine 
being *on high'; to present a petition to any 
exalted personage. f. To propose for election or 
adoption. (b) trans. (with mixture of lit. sense): 
To bring forward (a person) to stand up and speak. 
g. To hand in (a communication) to be published 
in a church in the course of the service; also, to 
publish (banns). h. To offer for sale by auction, or 
for competition. i. To place in a receptacle for 
safe keeping; to stow away; to pack up, do up, 
make up into a parcel, or place in small vessels, 
etc., 80 as to be ready for use. (b) To put into the 
sheath, to sheathe (a sword); also absol. arch. (c) 
To shut up, enclose (a beast for fattening, a 
meadow for hay). (d) To settle (any one) to rest 
or repose; to settle (a patient) in bed (rare). (e) 
To deposit, stake (a sum of money); to. payun: 
Also absol. orig. U.S. and Colonial. j. (a) To lodge 
and entertain (man or beast). (b) intr. for refl. or 

ass. To take up one’s lodging, to ‘stop’ (at an 
nn, etc.) Kk. fig. t(a) trans. To ‘pocket’, submit 
to (an affront or injury). Now (b) To p. up with, 
to submit to (an injury), to suffer without 
resentment; in wider sense, To bear, endure, 
tolerate, do with (anything inconvenient or 
disagreeable). 1. trans. To p. (a person) up to 
(colloq.): (a) To make conversant with or aware of; 
to inform of, instruct in (something, orig. some 
artifice or expedient). (b) To stir up, instigate 
(to some action, ete., or fo do something). m. To 
erect, set up (a building, etc.); to construct, build. 
n. To concoct or plan in combination with others; 
to preconcert (a robbery or underhand piece of 
work): orig. and chiefly Thieves’ slang. 

Put, v.“: see Purr v. 

Putamen (piutéi-mén). 1830. [L., what 
falls off in pruning, f. putare prune.] Bot. 
The endocarp of a fruit when hard and 
woody, as the ‘stone’ of a plum, eto.; 
rarely, the shell of a nut. b. Anat, A struc- 
ture at the base of the brain 1890. 

Putative (piz-tátiv), a. late ME. I- (O) Fr. 
putatif, -ive or late L. putativus (Tertullian), 
t. putat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. putare (1) prune, 
(2) reckon, think; see -IVE.] That is such by 
supposition: reputed, supposed. 

P. marriage, in Canon law, a marriage which 
though legally invalid was contracted in good 
faith by at least one of the parties. Hence 
Pu. tativeiy adv. 

Putchuk, putchock (pv-tföðk). 1617. 
{Southern Hind. pachak; origin doubtful.] 
The root of the plant Aplotaxis auriculata, a 
native of Kashmir, used as a medicine and 
for making the Chinese joss-sticks. 

Puteal (pid, ta. 1850. [- L. puteal, orig. 
neut. of putealis, f. puteus well.] Rom. Antiq. 
‘The stone curb surrounding a well. 

Putid (pi tic), a. Now rare. 1580. [- 
L. putidus, f. putére stink; see -1D'.] Foul, 
base; rotten or worthless. Hence Puti-dity, 
Purtidness, p. quality. Pu-tidly adv. 


Putlog, putlock (prtlog, -lok). 1645. 
[perh. f. put, pa. pple. of Pur v.; the form 
"lock, which is much the earlier, is obscure.] 
One of the short horizontal timbers on which 
the scaffold-boards rest. 

Pu-t-off. Pl. put-offs. 1549. [f. the phr. put 
off.| An act of putting off. 1. An evasion, a 
shift. 2. An act of postponing something; a 
Putting a person off to a later time 1623. 

Put-on, (stress var.), ppl. a. 1621. 


Da. 
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pple. of fo put on.] fig. Assumed, affected, 
feigned, pretended. 

Putrefaction (pidtrife-kfon). late ME. 
= (O)Fr. putréfaction or late L. putrefactio, 
-on-, f. putrefact-, pa. ppl. stem of L. putre- 
facere; see PUTREFY, -ION.] 1. The action or 
process of putrefying; the decomposition of 
animal and yegetable substances, with its 
attendant loathsomeness of smell and 
appearance; rotting; corruption. b. Decom- 
position of tissues or fluids in a living body, 
as in ulceration, suppuration, or gangrene. 
late ME. 12. Alchemy and Old Chem. The 
disintegration of a substance by chemical or 
other action; also, the oxidation or corrosion 
of metals, eto. —1671. 3. coner. Decomposed 
or putrid matter 1605. 4. fig. Moral cor- 
ruption and decay 1631. 

Putrefactive (piutrifw-ktiv), a. late ME. 
= (O)Fr. putréfactif, -ive or med. L. putre- 
Jactivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 1. Causing or 
inducing putrefaction; putrefying. 2. Of, 
pertaining to, or characterized by putre- 
faction; indicative of putrefaction 1646. 

2. P. fermentation, putrefaction scientifically 
viewed as a species of fermentation. Hence 
Putrefa:ctiveness. 

Putrefy (pid-trifoi), v. late ME. [- L. 
pulrefacere, f. puter, puir- rotten + facere 
make; see v. Cf. Fr. putréfier.] 1. trans. 
To render putrid; to cause to rot or decay 
with a fetid smell. Now rare. tb. Alchemy 
and Old Chem. To decompose chemically; 
e.g. to oxidize —1651. 2. intr. To become 
putrid; to decay with an offensive smell; 
to rot, ‘go bad’. late ME. b. Of the tissues 
or fluids in a living body: To become putrid 
or gangrenous; to fester, suppurate 1500. c. 
fig. To become corrupt or decay morally, 
socially, etc. 1526. 

1, They would but stinke, and putrifie the ayre 
SHAKS. 2. c. The name of vnrighteous persons 
shall putrifie HOOKER. Hence Pu-treflable a. 

Putrescence (piutre:séns). 1646. f. as 
next; see -ENCE.] The action or process of 
rotting or becoming putrid; incipient or 
advancing rottenness. b. concr. Putrescent 
matter 1843. c. fig.; esp. Moral rottenness 
1840. So Putre-scency, the state of being 
putrescent. 

Putrescent (piutresént), a. 1732. [- 
pulrescens, -ent-, pr. pple. of L. putrescere, 
inceptive of putrére be rotten; see -ESCENT.] 
1. Becoming putrid; in process of putre- 
faction. 2. Of, pertaining to, or accompany- 
ing putrescence 1775. 

1. P. manures 1834. 2. We find game, in a p. 
state, eaten as a luxury 1849. 

Putrescible (piutre:stb’l), a. 1797. t. as 
prec.; see -IBLE. Cf. (O)Fr. pufrescible.] 
Liable to rot; subject to putrefaction. Hence 
Putrescibi-lity. 

Putrescine (piutresoin) 1887. f. as 
prec. + -INE*] Physiol. Chem. One of the 
ptomaines or cadaveric alkaloids. 

Putrid (piztrid), a. 1598. [- L. putridus, 
f. putrére rot, f. puter rotten. Cf. (O)Fr. 
pulride.] 1. Of organic bodies: Decomposed, 
rotten. 2. Pertaining to, causing, proceed- 
ing from, accompanying or infected with 
putrefaction; foul 1610. 3. fig. (a) Morally, 
socially, or politically corrupt; æsthetically 
abominable. (b) Corrupting, noxious, nois- 
ome. 1628. (c) Of poor quality, ‘rotten’ 
(slang) 1902. 14. Of soil: Loose, friable —1780. 

1. Stagnant sea-water, like fresh, soon grows p. 
GOLDSM. 2. P. fever, typhus fever. P. sore throat, 

angrenous pharyngitis; sometimes applied to 
diphtheria, b In respect to electoral morality, 
Pontefract is p. 1893. Hence Pu-trid-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Putridity (piutri-diti). 1639. [f. as prec. 
+ Arx. 1. The condition of being putrid; 
rottenness. b. fig. Moral or metaphorical 
rottenness 1823. 2. concr. Putrid matter 1790. 

Putrilage (pid triledz). 1657. [- late L. 
putrilago, f. puter rotten; see -AGE.] Putrid 
matter. Hence Putrila-ginous a. 

Putt, put (ppt), sb. 1743. [A differentiated 
pronunc. of Pur sb.', of Sc. origin; cf. next.] 
Golf. An act of putting (see next 2); a 
gentle stroke given to the ball to make it roll 
along the putting-green, with the purpose of 
getting it into the hole. 

Putt, put (pvt), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
putted. ME. {Formally identical with Pur 
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v.', with differentiated pronunc., and pa. t. 
and pa. pple. pulted.] 1. trans. = Put v. I. 2. 
Sc. 2. Golf. To strike the ball gently and 
carefully (with the PUTTER), so as to make it 
roll along the putting-green, with the object 
of getting it into the hole: orig. Sc. 1743. 

|Puttee (pu- ti). 1886. [Hindi paffi band, 
bandage.] A long strip of cloth wound 
spirally round the leg from the ankle to the 
knee, worn as a protection and support to the 
leg. 

Putter (pu-toa), sb. late ME. If. PUT v. 
+ -ER'.] 1. One who or that which puts (in 
current senses of the vb.). 2. Coal-mining. 
A man or boy employed in ‘putting’ or 
propelling the trams or barrows of coal from 
the workings; a haulier; see Pur v. I. 4. 
1708. 

Putter (pn'toi) sb.* 1743. [f. Purr v. + 
-ER'.] 1, One who ‘puts’ or throws a heavy 
stone or other weight; see Purr v. Chiefly 
Se. 1820. 2. Golf. a. A club used in ‘putting’ 
1743. b. A player who ‘puts’ 1857. 

Putting (putin), vbl. sb. [Late OE. 
putung; see PUT v.', -ING'.] The action of 
Pur v.' in various senses; esp. the exercise of 
throwing a heavy stone or weight from the 
Shoulder. 

Putting (prin), vbl. sb.* 1805. [f. Purr 
v. + -ING'.] Golf. The action of striking the 
ball with the putter in order to get it into the 
hole. 

Comb.: p. cleek, a cleek used in p.; -green, the 
part of the ground around each p.-hole, where 
the ball is ‘putted’; -iron, an iron putter. 

Putting-stone (putip-, Sc. po-tin,std»n). 
17.. f. PUTTING vbl. sb.'] A heavy stone 
used in the athletic exercise of putting. 

Putto (pu-tto). Usu. in pl. putti (putti). 
1644. [It. pl. pulli — L. putus boy, child.] 
In pl., Representations of children, nude or 
in swaddling bands, used in art, esp. in 
Italy in the 15th-17th c. 

Puttock! (p»:tok). Obs. exo. dial. late ME. 
[Of unkn. origin.) A bird of prey; usu. 
applied to the Kite or Glede (Milvus ictinus 
or regalis); sometimes to the Common 
Buzzard (Buteo vulgaris). 

+Puttock*. ME. [Of unkn. origin.) Naut. 
Original name of the small or short shrouds 
connecting the lower shrouds with the top; 
also, where there is a top-gallant mast, the 
similar set connecting the topmast shrouds 
with the top-gallant top. After 1700 usu. 
called p. shrouds, and now futtock-shrouds, 
from confusion with FUTTOCK. 

Putty (pri) sb. 1033. [- (O) Fr. potée 
jeweller's putty, potter's glaze, loam for 
moulds, orig. potful (xr), f. pot Por sb.'; 
see -Y*.] 1, A powder of calcined tin (amor- 
phous stannic oxide), or of calcined tin and 
lead, used for polishing glass or metals; 
dist. as jewller’s p.; also p. powder 1663. 2, 
A fine mortar or cement made of lime and 
water without sand; dist. as plasterers’ 
p. 1633. 3. A stiff paste composed of pow- 
dered whiting, raw linseed oil, used in 
fixing panes of glass, and for making up 
inequalities in woodwork, etc, before 
painting; dist. as glaziers’ p. 1706. b. In full 
p. colour, a light shade of yellowish-grey 
1886. 

Comb.: p.-knife, a knife with a blunt flexible 
spatulate blade for spreading p. (sense 3); p. 
medal, a fit reward for a small achievement or 
service; -root, a N. American orchid (Aplectrum 
hyemale), the corm of which contains a glutinous 
matter sometimes used as a cement. 

Putty (po-ti), v. 1734. [f. prec.] trans. 
To cover, smear, fix, mend, or join with 
putty; to fillup with putty. Hence Pu-ttier. 

Put-up, ppl. a. 1810. [pa. pple. of to put 
b.] 1, (Orig. Thieves’ slang.) Arranged or 
concocted beforehand, as à burglary, by 
conspiracy with other persons, as servants in 
the house; planned in an underhand manner. 
Often in phr. a pul-up job. 2. transf. Put-up 
price, the up-set price at or above which 
something will be sold at an auction 1895. 

Puy (pwi). 1839. [Fr., hill, mount, hil- 
lock :- L. podium elevation, height.] A 
small volcanic cone; spec. one of those in 
Auvergne, France; also, in Geol., generalized. 

[Puya (pü-yá). 1866. [mod.L., from the 

Chilean native name.] (A plant of) a genus 
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of tropical and subtropical plante of Chili 
and Peru bearing spiny leaves and showy 
flowers. 

Puzzle (pp. U, sb. 1599. If. next.] 1. The 
state of being puzzled; bewilderment, con- 
fusion. 2. A ing question; a poser, 
‘problem’, ‘enigma’ 1655. 3. A toy or 
problem contrived for the purpose of 
exercising one’s ingenuity and patience 1814. 
b. = p.-peg, a piece of wood, about a foot 
long, pointed at one end and fastened to the 
lower jaw of a dog or horse so that the 
pointed end projects in front, and prevents 
him from putting his nose close to the ground 


1791, 
3. Chinese p., one of the ingenious puzzles made 
by the Chinese, in which tl roblem is to fit 


ops the dissected pieces of a geometrical or 
Oi to disentangle interlocked rings, etc. 
Hence Any specially intricate p. or problem. 
Hence ledom, the realm of p.; the state of 
being puzzled, 

Puzzle (piz'l), v. 1595. [Of late xvr 
emergence (pusle, puzzell), unless preceded 
by late ME. pa. pple. poselet (rhyming w. 
hoselet houselled), which, except for chrono- 
logical difficulties, might be f. Pose v.“ (xv1) 
+ An; the origin remains unknown.] 1. 
trans. fa. orig. To cause (any one) to be at a 
loss what to do or where to turn; to perplex, 
bewilder, confound; said of circumstances, 
material obstacles, etc. 1735. b. To perplex, 
bewilder (the brain, mind, understanding, 
will, wit) 1602. c. To perplex or embarrass 
mentally, as or by a difficult problem or 
question; to pose 1084. 2. inir. To be at 
a loss how to act or decide; to ponder per- 
plexedly; to exercise oneself with the solu- 
tion of a puzzle. Const. over, formerly about, 
wpon. 1005. b. To search in a bewildered 
way; to grope for something; to get through 
by perplexed searching 1817. Now rare. 3. 
trans. To make puzzling; to confuse. Now 
rare. 1047. 4. To p. out: to make out by the 
exercise of ingenuity and patience 1781. 

1. The panting Throng In their own Footsteps 
puzzled, foil’d, and lost 1735. b. The dread of 
something after death..Puzels the will SHAKS. 
€. Men are annoyed at what puzzles them 
JowETT. 2. I my selfe..have pored and pusled 

m many an old Record CAMDEN. 3. The ways 
of Heaven are dark and intricate, Puzzled in 
mazes ADDISON. 

Comb.: p.-mo:nkey, the Chilian tree Araucaria 
imbricata, from the difficulty which a monkey 
would have in climbing it. "hence Puzzlin; 
adv. Pu'zzle-pate = -HEAD; so Puzzle- 
pated a., ness. 

Pu'zzle-hea:ded, a. 1784. [t. PUZZLE sb., 
or put for puzsled + HEAD sb. + -ED*.] 
Having a puzzled head; having confused 
ideas. Hence Puzzlehea:dedness; so also 
Pu-zzlehead, a p. person. 

Puzzlement (poz'lmént) 1822. [f. Puz- 
ZLE V.  -MENT.] The fact or condition of be- 
ing puzzled; perplexity, bewilderment. b. A 
puzzle 1842, 

Puzzler (pp-zloi). 1652. [f. PUZZLE v. + 
-ER*.] One who or that which puzzles; also, 
one who oceupies himself with puzzles. 

Pyæmia (poi,t-miai). Also pyemia. 1857. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. mov pus + alua blood; see 
l.] Path. A condition of blood-poisoning 
accompanied by fever, caused by the 
presence in the blood of pathogenic bacteria 
and their toxic products, and characterized 
by the formation of pus-foci; septicemia. 
Hence Pyze:mic a. of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of p.; affected with p. 

Pyenidium (pikni-di?m). Pl. -ia. 1857. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. mvxvés thick, dense + dim. 
suff, -(&o.] Bot. The special receptacle in 
certain ascomycetous fungi in which the 
stylospores are produced. 

Pycnite (pi-knoit). 1802. [- Fr. pycnite 
(Haüy, 1801) f. Gr. mwwós thick, dense + 
-ITE! 2b.] Min. A variety of topaz occurring 
in columnar tions. 

Pycno- (pikno), bef. a vowel pyen-, comb. 
form of Gr. avxvós thick, dense. 

|/Pycnaspi-deze Gr. doris, domó-shield] Ornith., 
a cohort of scutelliplantar passerine birds, 
the Lees or back of the tarsus studded —.— 


istics of the ide, an extinct family of 
ganoid fishes; sb. a pycnodont fish. Pycno-gonid 
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[Gr. yóvv knee] Zool., a marine arthropod of the 
group Pycnogonida, typified by the parasitic 
genus Pycnogonum; a ider. Pycno-meter, 
an instrument for determining the specific gravity 
of a liquid; a specific gravity flask. 

Pycnostyle (pi-knostoil) a. and sb. 1697. 
[- L. pycnostylos — Gr., f. muxvés dense + 
crüs column.) Arch. A. adj. Having close 
intercolumniation; having the space between 
the columns equal to one diameter and a half 
of a column. B. sb. A building having such 
intercolumniation. 

Pycnotic (pikngtik), a. 1900. [- Gr. 
srxvorrudós, f. muxvoiy condense; see -10.] Per- 
taining or relating to condensation; applied 
to a theory of the formation of matter. 

Pyelitis (poiéloi-tis). 1842. [mod. L., f. 
Gr. ses trough + -rrs.] Path. Inflamma- 
tion of the mucous membrane of the pelvis of 
the kidney. Hence Pyeli-tic a. 

Pygal (pol ul), a. (sb.) 1838. [t. Gr. myń 
rump + -AL'.] Zool. Of or pertaining to the 
rump or hinder quarters of an animal. B. sb. 
(Short for p. plate or shield.) The posterior 
median plate of the carapace of a turtle 1889. 

Pygarg (poigaaug). late ME. [- L. py- 
gargus — Gr, móyapyos "white-rump'; f. 
muy) rump + dpyds White.) 1. A kind of ante- 
lope mentioned by Herodotus and Pliny; by 
some supposed to be the addax. (In the 
LXX, etc. used to render Heb. diidn.) 2. 
(In L. form pygargus.) The osprey or sea- 
eagle. late ME. 

Pygidium (poidgi-didm, poigi-di2m). 1849. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. vy rump + dim. suff. -/&ov.] 
Zool. The posterior part of the body in cer- 
tain invertebrates, when forming a distinct 
segment or division; the caudal or pygal 
segment. Hence Pygi-dial a. 

Pygmean, -mean (pigmi-ün), sb. and a. 
1555. [f. L. pygm4eus (see next) Ax. ] fA. 
sb. = Pyomy sb. 1. B. adj. Of or pertaining 
to the pygmies; of the nature or size of a 
pygmy; diminutive, dwarfish 1607. 

Pygmy, pigmy (pi-gmi), sb. and d. late 
ME. [In earliest use pl. pygmeis = L. 
pygmæi, pl. of pygmeus — Gr. mvypalos 
dwarf(ish), f. ] ꝗñ /i measure of length from 
elbow to knuckles, fist.) A. sb. 1. One of a 
race (or several races) of men of very small 
size, mentioned in ancient history and tradi- 
tion as inhabiting parts of Ethiopia or 
India. The Pygmies, the dwarf races existing 
in equatorial Africa. tb. Formerly applied 
to the chimpanzee and other anthropoid 
apes 1803. 2. gen. A dwarf 1520. b. fig. A 
person of very small importance, or having 
some specified quality in a very small degree 
1592. c. transf. A thing that is very small of 
its kind 1838, 3, An elf, puck, pixy 1611. 

2. As very a manne is. a Pigmay as a Geaunt 
1532. b. These are heathen arts, and we are but 


Sipai at them 1860. 
. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the race of 
pygmies 1661. 2. a. Of persons and animals: 
Of very small size or stature, dwarf 1591. 
b. gen. Very small, diminutive. In Nat. Hist. 
often used in the names of species of animals 
that are very small of their kind. 1595. 

2. b. A six years’ Darling of a pigmy size 
Worpsw. 


Pygo- (poigo), repr. Gr. avyo-, comb. form 


of avy} rump. 

gobra-nchiate [Gr. SA Hills a., belonging 
to the a, a fo of gastropods having 
the gills arra: round the anus. Py-gopod [Gr. 


vous, mo8- foot], a. adj. of or pertaining to the 
, an order of aquatic birds, including the 

auks, grebes, and loons, having the legs set very 
back; b. adj. of or belonging to the genus 
Pygopus of Australian lizards having rudimentary 
hind legs; sb. a lizard of this family, hence 
Pygo-podous a. . 

Pyin (poi-in). 1845. [f. Gr. zov pus + -IN'.] 
An albuminoid substance found in pus. 

Pyjamas, U.S. pajamas (pidzā-măs, pi-, 
Dei-), sb. pl. 1800. [- Urdu páyejüma and 
pajama, f. Pers. pay(e leg + Hindi jama 
clothing, garment.] Loose drawers or 
trousers, usu. of silk or cotton, tied round 
the waist, worn by both sexes among the 
Moslems, and adopted for night wear by 
Europeans; in England applied to a sleeping 
suit of loose trousers and jacket. Also 
attrib. (in sing. form) Pyja-ma. 

Pylagore (piligo). Also pylagoras. 
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1753. — Gr. zwyópas, f. ude Thermopylæ + 
&yopa.] Gr. Antiq. The title of one of the two 
deputies sent by each constituent tribe to the 
Amphictyonie Council. 

Pylangium (poilendgoi-)m). 1875. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. m» gate + dyyeiov vessel.] Anat, 
The undivided portion of the arterial trunk 
next the ventricle in the lower vertebrates, 
Hence Pyla-ngial a. 

Pylon (poilon) 1823. [- Gr. rA a 
gateway, f. mn gute.] 1. Arch. A gateway, 
a gate-tower; spec. in recent use, the monu- 
mental gateway to an Egyptian temple, usu. 
formed by two truncated pyramidal towers 
connected by a lower architectural member 
containing the gate. 2. A tower, mast, or 
post such as is used to mark the course in an 
aerodrome, to support a long span of tele- 
graph wire, or the like 1909. 

Pyloric (poilorik), a. 1807. (t. PYLORUS 
+ -10.] Anat, Of or pertaining to the pylorus, 


DE (poiló*-ro), comb, f. next, as in 
Pylo-ropla:sty, plastic surgery of the 
pylorus 1895. 

Pylorus (peiló*r)üs) 1615. [Late L. = 


Gr. nung, mudoupds gatekeeper, f. aun gate + 
odpos warder.] Anat. The opening from the 


stomach into the duodenum, which is 
guarded by a strong sphincter muscle; also, 
that part of the stomach where it is situated, 
b. An analogous part in invertebrates, as the 


posterior opening of the stomach in insects 
1828, 

Pyo- (poio), bef. a vowel py-, repr. Gr. 
mvo-, comb. form of mov pus. 

Pyoco-ccal [Gr. xéxxos grain] a., pertaining to 
the |Pyoco'ccus, a microbe or coccus causing 


suppuration "fg HÀ a blue colouring 
matter, CH,, N,, obtained from blue or lead- 
coloured pu 0 Pyocya‘nic a, Pyoge-nesis, the 
formation of pus; suppuration; so Pyogene' tie, 


Pyoge-nic adjs., of or pertaining to pyogenesis; 
producing pus. e e the 
presence of pus and air in the pleural cavities. 

yoxa:nthin, Pyoxa:nthose [(ir, £avós yellow], 
a yellow colouring matter found with pyocyanin 
in blue suppuration, 

Pyoid (poLoid), a. 1853. [~ Gr. mvonðis 
like pus, f. sov; seo Ob.] Of the nature of 
or resembling pus; purulent. 

Pyorrhea (polórià). 1800. ff. Pvo- + 
Gr. joa flux.) Discharge of pus; spec. from 
the gums. 

Pyracanth (poi%rikenp), pyracantha 
(polrüksz-npü). 1664. [- L. pyracantha = 
Gr. mvpáxavða, an unidentified shrub or plant.] 
An evergreen thorny shrub, Crategus pyra- 
cantha, a native of southern Europe, bearing 
clusters of white flowers and scarlet berries; 
also called Christ’s, Egyptian, or Evergreen 
Thorn. Hence Pyraca-nthine a. 

Pyral (poi*-ril), a. rare. 1658. f. L. pyra 
PYRE + -AL'.] Of or pertaining to a pyre. 

Pyralis (pirălis). Pl. pyralides (piræ-li- 
diz). 1588. [- Gr. mupaNis, i-, f. rôp 3| 
t1. A fabulous fly supposed to live in or be 
generated by fire —1684. 2. Entom. [mod.L.] 
A genus of moths typical of the family Pyra- 
lid. So Py-ralid a. resembling or belonging 
to the Pyralidz; sb. a moth of this family. 

Pyramid (pirümid) sb. late ME. [orig. 
used in L. form pyramis, pl. pyramides; — E. 
pyramis, -id- — Gr. mupapls, pl. srupauibes eC 
dotus), of alien origin.) 1. A monumental 
structure built of stone or the like, with à 
polygonal (usu. square) base, and sloping 
sides meeting at an apex; orig. and esp. one 55 
the ancient structures of this kind in EYEP' 
1555. 2. The form of a pyramid; in Geom. x 
solid figure bounded by plane surfaces, of 
which one (the base) is a polygon of any 
number of sides, and the other een 
triangles having as bases the sides of 128 ) 
polygon, and meeting at a point (the Men 
outside the plane of the polygon. late d 
13. Arch. Any structure of pyramidal pi 
as a spire, pinnacle, obelisk, eto. ‘al 
applied to a gable. —1716. 4. Any m 
thing, or pile of things, of pyramidal ^ 
1570. b. Gardening. Applied (orig. alírib» 
hence also simply) to a fruit-tree, Civ» 
trained in a pyramidal form 1712. o 
(from prec. senses) 1503. 6. Cryst. A Sent 
faces belonging to a single crystallograP ed. 
form, and, if symmetrically developed, 
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meeting in à point 1748. 7. loosely. A plane 
figure or formation suggesting the profile of a 
p. 1589. b. Billiards. pl. A game played 
(usu.) with fifteen coloured balls arranged in 
a triangle, and one cue-ball 1850. 

3. What needs my  Shakespear..that his 
hallow'd reliques should be hid Under a Star- 
ypointing P.? MILT. 4. Smithfield blazing with 
pyramids of law-books SWIET. 5. An unsteddy 
and sharp-pointed Pyramis of power 1628. 

Comb.: p.-rest (Billiards), a cue-rest the head of 
which is arched so as to allow it to be placed over a 
ball which would otherwise be in the way; -spot, 
the spot on a billiard-table where the apex of the 
p. is placed, between the centre and the top spot. 
Hence Py:ramidist, one who investigates or is 
1 8 versed in the structure and history of 
the Egyptian pyramids, 

Pyramidal (piremidál, a. (sb.) 1571. 
[- med.L. pyramidalis; see preo., -AL'.] 1, 
Of or pertaining to à pyramid; sloping, as 
an edge or face of a pyramid (rare). 2. Of 
the nature or shape of a pyramid; resembling 
a pyramid 1599. 3, Cryst. Used in senses 1 
and 2; also applied to the TETRAGONAL 
system, of which the square pyramid is a 
characteristic form 1789. 4. Arith. Applied 
to the several series of numbers, each 
beginning with unity, obtained by continued 
summation of the several series of POLY- 
GONAL numbers; so called because each of 
these numbers, represented (e.g.) by balls, 
can be arranged aecording to a certain rule 
in the form of the corresponding pyramid 
(on a triangular, square, or polygonal base) 
1074. B. (as sb.) A p. number 1706. Hence 
Pyra:midally adv. in à p. manner or form; 
t/ig. in allusion to the embalmed bodies of 
the dead preserved in the pyramids; after 
the manner of a mummy. 

Pyramidic (pirimi-dik), a. rare. 1748. 
If. PYRAMID + -10.] Of, like, or proper to a 
pyramid; heaped up, or lofty and massive, 
like a pyramid. So Pyrami-dical a. (now 
rare). = prec, Pyrami'dically adv. 

Pyramidion (pirámi:dion). Pl. -ia, - ions. 
1840. [= Gr. swpauís, . PYRAMID + dim. 
suffix to.! A small pyramid; spec. in 
Arch., the pointed pyramidal portion form- 
ing the apex of an obelisk. 

Pyramidoid (pirw-midoid). rare. 1704. 
[- mod.L. pyramidoides (sc. schema): see 
PYRAMID and -0ID.] Geom. A solid figure in 
form approaching a pyramid, but of which the 
edges that meet at the vertex are curves. 
Pyramoid (pirümoid) rare. I- Gr. mv- 
paucis, f. mupayís; 866 -0ID.] = prec. 
Pyrargyrite: see PYRO- 2. 

Pyre (poii). 1658. [- L. pyra - Gr. avpé, f. 
mp, nup- FIRE.] A pile of combustible material, 
Qi. WOO usu., à funeral pile for burning the 
ead, 


When the Funeral P. was out, and the last 
Valediction over SIR T. BROWNE. 
Pyrene! (poi*rin) 1837. — mog. L. 


Dyrena, f. Gr. woe fruit-stone.] Bot. The 
stone of a fruit; esp. one of those in a drupa- 
ceous pome. 

Pyrene? (pole, rin). 1889. [f. Gr. s$p fire 
+ -ENE.] Chem. A solid hydrocarbon 
(Casio) obtained from the dry distillation of 
coal, crystallizing in microscopic lamine. 
Hence Pyrenic (poirenik) a. designating a 
yellow crystalline dibasic acid formed by the 
oxidation of p. 

Pyrenean, a n (pirénián), a. and sb. 
1592. (f. L. Pyrenzus (f. Pyrene — Gr. Tiv- 
Pv» daughter of Bebryx, beloved of Hercules, 
Said to be buried on these mountains) + 
JAN. Cf. Fr. pyrénéen.] A. adj. Of or belong- 
ing to the Pyrenees, B. sb. A native of the 
Pyrenees. 

Pyrenoid (poiri-noid). 1883. If. PYRENE! + 
-OID.] A small colourless proteid body, 
resembling a nucleus, found in certain alge 
and protozoa, 

Pyrethrine(poire-proin). 1838. [- Fr. pyré- 
trine (Parisel, 1833); see next, -INE*.] Chem. 
The substance to which the sialagogic 
action of pyrethrum root is due. Hence 
Pyre-thric a. as in p. acid. 

lPyrethrum  (poiripróm). 1562. L. 
Pyrethrum, -on (Pliny) — Gr. mipedpov feverfew, 
perh. f. zperds fever. I. orig., The plant Ana- 
cuclus pyrethrum, N.O. Composite, also 
called Pellitory of Spain, having a pungent 
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root (radix pyrethri) used in medicine. Now 
80 called only in pharmacy. 2. Bot. A genus 
of composite plants; a plant of this genus, a 
feverfew 1882. b. In full P. powder: an 
insecticide made of the powdered flower- 
heads of some species of P. 1876. 

Pyretic (peir-, pire-tik), a, and sb. 1728. 
[- mod. I. pyreticus, f. Gr. mwperós fever; 
see -I0.] A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to fever; 
producing feverish symptoms 1858. 2. Used 
for the cure of fever, antipyretic 1868. B. sb. 
A febrifuge, an antipyretic 1728. 

Pyreto- (poi*r-, piréto) bef. a vowel 
BR comb. form of Gr. mvperós fever; as in 

reto-logy [-LoGy], the branch of medical 
science which treats of fevers; etc. 

Pyrexia (poir-, pire-ksiá). Pl. -iæ. 1769. 
[mod. L., f. Gr. s/pe&s, f. mvpéocew be feverish, 
f. wip fire; see -IA'.] Path. Febrile disease; 
fever. Hence Pyre-xial, Pyre-xic, -al 
adjs. febrile. 

Pyrheliometer (poihiligzmitoa). 1855. f. 
Gr. sópfire + juosSun + -METER.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the amount of heat 
given off by the sun. 

Pyridine (poi?ridoin, pi*r-). 1851. [f. Gr. 
ip, nup- fire + -ID' + -INE*.] Chem. A colour- 
less volatile liquid alkaloid of offensive odour 
and poisonous quality, produced in the dry 
distillation of bone-oil or coal-tar. Hence 
Pyri-dic a. of or related to p. Py-ridyl, the 
radical C, H. N of p. 

Pyriform (poi*ri-, pirifüzm), a. 1704. 
- mod. L. pyriformis, f. pyrum, misspelling 
of pirum pear + -FORM.] Pear-shaped; ob- 
conic. (Chiefly in scientific and techn. use.) 

Pyritaceous (poi?r-, piritéfos), a. rare. 
1794. [f. PYRITES + -ACEOUS.] Of the nature 
of or containing pyrites. 

Pyrite (poi*roit). 1567. l- (O)Fr. pyrite or 
L. pyrites; see next.) fl. = PYRITES 1. 1791. 
2. Min. Native disulphide of iron (FeS,), 
crystallizing in isometric forms, esp. in cubes 
and pyritohedra: one of the forms of iron 
pyrites 1868. 

\|Pyrites (piroitiz). 1507. [L. (Pliny) - 
Gr. mvolrns, Subst. use (80. Aldos stone) of adj., 
pertaining to fire, f. zóp fire; see -ITE' 2 b.] 
Tl. Vaguely, a ‘fire-stone’ or mineral which 
strikes fire -1796. 2. Either of the two sul- 
phides of iron (FeS,), pyrite and marcasite, 
also dist. as iron p.; also, the double sulphide 
of copper and iron (Cu,S.Fe;S,) chalco- 


the presence of, p. 


p. 

Pyritize (pel' r., piritoiz), v. 1804. f. 
prec. + -IZE.] trans. To convert into pyrites; 
to impregnate with pyrites. 

Pyrito- (piroi-to, poi*rito), comb. form of 
PyRrTES; as in Pyritohedron (-hi-drón, -he-- 
drón), pl. -he-dra [Gr. oa side], Cryst. a 
form of pentagonal dodecahedron common in 
crystals of pyrite; hence Pyritohe-dral a., 
pertaining to or the form of a pyritohedron. 
Pyrito-logy [-Locy], a treatise on, or the 
study of, pyrites. 

Pyritoid (pirsi-toid), a, 1805. (f. PYRITES 
+ -orp.] Resembling or allied to pyrites. 

Pyro (poi-ro) 1879. Photogr. Abbrev. of 
pyrogallic acid (see PYRO- 3), used as a de- 
veloping agent. Often attrib. 

Pyro- (poi?ro, piro), bef. a vowel or h some- 
times pyr-, repr. Gr. aupo-, p- comb. form of 
op fire. 

1. In various terms, chiefly scientific or techn., in 
the sense: Of, relating to, done with, caused or 
produced by fire. Pyro-electric a. Min., 
applied to certain crystals which on being 
heated become electrically polar. Pyrognostic 
(-gno'stik) [Gr. ywortxds] a. Min., applied to or 
relating to those characters of a mineral that are 
ascertained by means of the flame of a blow pipe 
or of a Bunsen burner; so Pyrogno:stics sb. pl., 

yyrognostic characters, or the branch of minera- 
2 that deals with them. Pyro'éraphy = 
POKER-WORK. Pyrolu-site [Gr. Aoóc:s washing, 
from its use, when heated, for discharging colour 
from glass], Min. native dioxide of manganese, 
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Mn0,. Pyromagne tic a., applied to a dynamo 
invented by Edison, the working of which 
depends on the magnetization of iron with in- 
crease of temperature. Pyroma:nia, insanity 
characterized by an impulse to set things on fire. 
Pyromo:rphous [Gr. Hop a. Min., having 
the property of crystallizing after fusion by heat, 
Pyrophanous (poiro-fános) [Gr. -Sarns appearing] 
a. Min., having the property of becoming trans- 
parent or translucent when heated. Pyro- 
pho-tograph, a photographic picture burnt in on 
glass or porcelain; hence Pyro-photogra:phic 
d.; Pyro-photo'éraphy. Py-roscope [-SCOPE], 
an instrument for measuring the intensity of 
radiant heat, consisting of a differential thermo- 
meter having one bulb covered with silver. 

2. In names of minerals and rocks, usu. indicating 
some property exhibited or alteration produced 
by the action of fire or heat; sometimes denoting a 
fiery red or yellow colour. Pyrargyrite 
(-1dsiroit) [Gr. & % pol, a dark-red silver ore, a 
native sulphide of silver and antimony. Py:ro- 
chlore [Gr. xAwpós greenish-yellow], a niobo- 
titanate of calcium, cerium, and other bases, 
occurring in octahedral crystals of a brown 
colour, becoming greenish-yellow when strongly 
heated. Pyromo:rphite [dr. op, chlorophos- 

hate of lead, occurring in green, yellow, or 

rown crystals; so called because the globule 
produced by melting assumes a crystalline form 
on cooling. {Py-rophane (-an) [Gr. -davns 
appearing], a variety of opal which absorbs 
melted wax, and becomes translucent when 
heated; also sometimes = FIRE-opal. 

3. In Chemistry, pyro- is NEXU to the name of 
a substance or to an adj. forming part thereof, in 
order to name a new substance formed by a 
ER distillation or other application of 

lent, 

a. Prefixed to the adj. denominating an acid, to 
form the name of a new acid, etc, Pyroga-llic 
acid, a substance, C,H,0;, much used as a re- 
ducing agent in photography, etc. Pyromeco:nic 
acid, a crystalline bitter acid, C, H. Os, obtained by 
the dry distillation of meconic acid. Pyromu:cic 
acid, an acid, CH. O,, metameric with pyro- 
meconic acid, produced by the dry distillation of 
mucie acid, Pyrophosphorric acid, H,P,0;, a 
tetrabasic acid, produced as a glass-like solid, by 
the action of heat on phosphoric acid. Pyro- 
tartaric acid C,H,0,, obtained by the dry 
distillation of tartaric acid. Pyru'vic acid [L. 
uva grape), CsH,O,, produced by dry distillation of 
racemic or tartaric acid. Also in the names of 
salts of these acids, as Pyrota:rtrate, etc. 

b. Prefixed to a sb. (Now often superseded by 
other names.) A (paroi MU), 
also called catechol, pyro-catechuic acid, and 
oryphenic acid, CsH,Os, produced by the dry 
distillation of catechu, kino, etc., forming broad 
white strongly shining lamine, and rhombic or 
small rectangular prisms. Py-rocoll (Gr. c 
glue], C, H. N. Os, a product of the distillation of 
gelatin when free from fat but containing albu- 
men, casein or gluten. Pyroxa-nthin [Gr. fav0ds 
yellow], a yellow crystalline substance, produced 
by the action of potash on one of the constituents 
of the heavy oil of wood-tar. 

€. Also in the derivative names of certain hydro- 
carbon compounds and groups, as Py'razine, 
Py-rone, 

Pyro-acid (poi-ro,e-sid). 1835. Chem. An 
acid formed from another acid by dry or de- 
structive distillation; see PYRO- 3. 

Pyrogen (poi"ródsen). rare. 1858, lt. 
PYRO- + -GEN; lit. ‘fire-producer’, or ‘fire- 
produced'.] ta. The ‘electric fluid’ —1864. 
b. A substance which, when introduced into 
the blood, produces fever; a pyrogenctic 
agent 1896. 

Pyrogenetic (poi*ro,dgine:tik), a. 1858. 
[f. PYRO- 1 + -GENETIC.] a. Having the pro- 
perty of producing heat, esp. in the body; 
thermogenetic. b. Having the property of 
producing fever. So Pyroge nic, a. = b. 

Pyrogenous (-9:d3tnos), a. 1839. [f. as 
PYROGEN + -oUS.] 1. Produced by fire or 
heat. a. Geol. Of rocks: = IGNEOUS a, 2. b. 
Chem. Applied to a substance produced by the 
combustion of another substance. 2. = prec. 
1890. 

Pyrolatry (poirolátri) 1009. [. PYRO- + 
-LATRY.] Fire-worship. Hence Pyro'later 
(-or), à fire-worshipper. 

Pyroligneous (poiroli:gnios), a. 1790. 
[- Fr. pyro-ligneux (De Morveau and 
Lavoisier, 1787), f. PYRO- + L. lignum wood.] 
Produced by the action of fire or heat upon 
wood. 

P. acid, a crude acetic acid (wood vinegar) 
obtained by the destructive distillation of wood; 
80 p. |, ether, spirit, methyl alcohol. So 
jPyroli-gnic, +Pyroli-gnous adjs. Pyroli g- 
nate, a salt of p. acid. 
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Pyrology (poeirglódsi) rare. 1731. [- 
mod. L. pyrologia; see PYRO- 1, -LoGY.] 
The science of fire or heat; spec. that 
branch of chemistry which deals with the 
application of fire to chemical analysis, 
ete. Hence Pyro-logist, one versed in p. 

Pyromancy (poi*rom:ensi, piro). Now 
rare. late ME. [- OFr. piromance, pyro- 
mancie — late L. pyromantia — Gr. mpopavrela; 
see PYRO-, -MANCY.] Divination by fire or 
signs derived from fire. So Pyromarntic a. 
pertaining to or practising p.; sb. one who 
divines by fire. 

Pyrometer (poiro-mitoi) 1749. f. PYRO- 
+ -METER.] fa. orig. An intrument for mea- 
suring the expansion of solid bodies under 
theinfluence of heat. b. Any instrument for 
measuring high temperatures, usu. those 
higher than can be measured by the mer- 
curial thermometer. Hence Pyrome:tric, 
-al adjs. pertaining to a p. or to pyrometry ; 
of the nature of, or measurable by, a p. 
Pyrome'trically adv. Pyro:metry, the 
measurement of very high temperatures. 

Pyrope (poi"ró'p. ME. - OFr. pirope — 
L. pyropus — Gr. mupwads gold-bronze, lit. 
fiery-eyed, f. mip, mvp- fire + dp eye, face.] 
tl. Applied vaguely to a red or fiery gem, as 
ruby or carbuncle —1795. 2. Min. The 
Bohemian garnet or fire-garnet, a deep-red 
gem 1804. 

Pyrophoric (-forik), a. 1828. [f. next + 
-10.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a 
pyrophorus; havingthe property of taking fire 
on exposure to air. Also Pyro'phorous a. 

|Pyrophorus (poirg-fords). Pl. -i (oi). 

1778. [mod. L. — Gr. us flre-bearing.] 
1. Chem, Any substance capable (esp. in a 
finely divided state) of taking flre spon- 
taneously on exposure to air. 2. Entom. A 
genus of beetles of the family Elateridz, 
found in tropical America, containing the 
most brilliantly luminous ‘fire-flies’ 1809. 

Pyrosis (poiró*"sis). 1789. [(mod.L. — 
Gr. mipwous, f. mupodv set on fire; see -0SIS.] Path. 
An affection characterized by a burning 
sensation in the stomach and «esophagus, 
with eructation of watery fluid; water-brash. 

Pyrosome (poi*rosó"m). 1812. E- mod. 

. Pyrosoma, f. Gr. wip fire (PYRO-) + oôpa 
body.] Zool. An animal of the genus Pyro- 
soma, consisting of highly phosphorescent 
compound ascidians, the individuals being 
united into a free-swimming colony in the 
form of a hollow cylinder closed at one end. 

Pyrotechnic (poi’ro,te-knik), a. and sb. 
1704. lt. PYROTECHNY + -10.] A. adj. tl. 

Of or pertaining to the use of fire in chem- 
istry, metallurgy, or gunnery -1731. 2. 

Of or pertaining to fireworks, or the art of 
making them; of the nature of a firework 
1825. b. fig., esp. said of a brilliant display of 
wit, rhetoric, etc. 1849. B. sb. pl. a. = PYRO- 
TECHNY 1, 3. 1729. b. A display of fireworks; 
also transf. of lightning 1840. c. fig. Brilliant 
22 1901. So Pyrote'chnical a.; -ly 
v. 


Pyrotechnist (poirote-knist) 1791. t. 
next + -IST.] One employed or skilled in 
pyrotechny; a maker or displayer of fire- 
works. 
Pyrotechny (poi*-rétekni). 1579. [- Fr. 
pyrotechnie — mod. L. pyrotechnia, f. PYRO- + 
Gr. rév art.] The art of employing fire. 
t1. (Military p.) The manufacture and use of 
gunpowder, bombs, fire-arms, ete. —1728. 
12. The use of fire in chemical operations or 
in metallurgy —1728. 3. The making and 
managing of fireworks for scenic display, for 
military use, or as signals, etc. 1635. 
Pyroxene (poi*roksin). 1800. [f. Gr. 209, 
mupo- fire + ¢éos stranger; so named by 
Haüy, 1796, because it was thought alien to 
igneous rocks.] Min. A species including a 
large variety of minerals, all bisilicates of 
lime with one or more of various other bases, 
most usu. magnesia and iron oxide, but also 
manganese, potash, soda, and zinc. Hence 
Pyroxenic (-e-nik) a. pertaining to, having 
the character of, consisting of, or containing 
p. Pyroxenite (-g-ksenait), also -yte, a 
metamorphie rock consisting chiefly of p. 

Pyroxyle (poiro-ksil). 1847. [- Fr. pyrozyle 
(Pelouze, 1846), f. Pyro- + Gr. £v wood.] 
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Chem. = PyroxyuiIn. So Pyroxylic a., 
Chem. obtained from wood by means of fire, 
ie. by dry distillation; chiefly in p.-spirit, 
wood-spirit. 

Pyroxylin (poirgksilin. 1839. [- Fr. 
myroryline, f. as prec. + -ine -IN'.] Chem. 
Any one of the class of explosive compounds, 
including gun-cotton, produced by treating 
vegetable fibre with nitric acid, or with a 
mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids; and 
used in solution for making lacquers, ete. 

Pyrrhic (pirik), sb. and d.“ 1597. [- 
L. pyrrhicha or Gr. supo» a dance in 
armour, said to have been so named from one 
Ilópwxos the inventor; prop. an adj. (se. 
&oxnois).]. A. sb. The war- dance of the ancient 
Greeks, in which the motions of actual war- 
fare were gone through, in armour, to à 
musical accompaniment. B. adj. Epithet of 
this dance; of or pertaining to this dance 


1630. 

Pyrrhic (pirik), sb.? and a.* 1620. [- 
L. pyrrhichius — Gr. svpp(yws of or pertaining 
to the Pyrrhic (dance); as sb., short for pes 
pyrrhichius, ods mvpo(yws pyrrhic foot, a 
metrical foot used in the war-song.] Prosody. 
A. sb. A metrical foot, consisting of two 
Short syllables. B. adj. Consisting of two 
short syllables; composed of or pertaining to 
pyrrhics 1749. 

Pyrrhic (pirik), a.“ 1885. [= Gr. mupp 
Kós, f. IlIoppós, L. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus.) 
Of, pertaining to, or like that of Pyrrhus. 

P. victory, a victory gained at too great a cost; 
in allusion to the exclamation of Pyrrhus after 
the battle of Asculum in Apulia, ‘One more 
such victory and we are lost’. 

Pyrrhonian (piró*nián), a. and sb. 1638. 
I- Fr. pyrrhonien, f. L. pyrrhonius, -eus (t. 
Pyrrho, Gr. Tuna, sceptic philosopher of 
Elis); see -AN.] A. adj. = PYRRHONIC a. 1051. 
B. sb. = PYRRHONIST 1638. 

Pyrrhonic (pironik), sb. and a. 1593. t. 
Gr. Happe (see prec.) + e.] A. sb. = PYR- 
RHONIST. B. adj. Of or pertaining to Pyrrho, 
or to his doctrines; purely sceptical. 

Pyrrhonism (piróniz'm). 1670. t. as 
prec. + -ISM, Of. Fr. pyrrhonisme (Pascal).] 
A system of sceptic philosophy taught by 
Pyrrho of Elis (00 h. o.): the doctrine of the 
impossibility of attaining certainty of 
knowledge; absolute or universal scepticism ; 
hence gen., scepticism, incredulity, philo- 
sophic doubt. So Py-rrhonist, a follower or 
disciple of Pyrrho; a professor of P.; a 
sceptic. Py'rrhonize v. intr. to practise P.; 
trans. to treat or transform sceptically 
(rare). 

Pyrrhotine (pi-rdtein). 1849. [- G. pyr- 
rholin (Breithaupt, 1835), f. Gr. avppérns 
redness + -in -INE*.] Min. = next. 

Pyrrhotite (pirótoit). 1868. [Altered by 
Dana from prec.; see -ITE' 2 b.] Min. A 
magnetic sulphide of iron, occurring massive 
and amorphous, having a granular structure, 
and a colour between bronze and copper- 


Pyrrol (piról). 1835. [f. Gr. zvppós reddish 
+ L. oleum oil (see -o 3).] Chem. A feebly 
basic, colourless transparent liquid, C. H. N. 
contained in bone-oil and coal-tar, having an 
odour like chloroform. Hence Py-rroline = 
PYRROL. 

Pyruline (piriüloin) a. (f. mod.L. Py- 
rula, generic name (f. L. pirum, pyrum pear; 
see next) + INR. Zool. Related to the 
gastropod genus Pyrula or sub-family 
Pyruline, having a pear-shaped shell, the 
pear-shells or fig-shells. 

Pyrus (poi*-rds). 1894. [med. and mod.L. 
var. of L. pirus.] Bot. The genus of rosaceous 
trees and shrubs which includes the pear, 
apple, and their congeners; occas. used as the 
English name of foreign species, esp. the 
scarlet pyrus, Pyrus japonica. 

Pythagorean (poipegori-an), a. and sb. 
1550. [f. L. Pythagoreus, -ius — Gr. IIwóa- 
yépxos, f. proper name IwWaydpas Pytha- 
goras + -AN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
Pythagoras, an ancient Greek philosopher 
and mathematician of Samos (6th c. B. o.), or 
to his system or school. Often with allusion 
to his belief in the transmigration of souls, 
orto his abstinence from flesh as food. 1579. 
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There, love the Fork, thy Garden c 

ive thy frugal Frin 1 P. Treat Duvate, And 

"er, the Greek Y, used by Pythagoras as a 
symbol of the two divergent paths of virtue and 
of vice. P. proposition or theorem, the 47th of the 
first book of Euclid, namely, that the square on 
the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal 
to the sum of the squares on the other two sides, 

B. sb. A disciple or follower of Pythagoras 
1550. b. transf. or allus. A person whose 
doctrine or practice agrees with that of 
Pythagoras 1599. Hence Pythagore-anism, 
the P. philosophy. 

Pythagoric (poipiiggrik), a. Now rare. 
1653. [- L. Pythagoricus — Gr. Tvôayopixós.] = 
PYTHAGOREAN a. 1653. So tPythago-rical a, 

Pythagorize (poipmgóroiz), v. 1610. [= 
Gr. méayopitew be a disciplo of Pythagoras. 
1. inir. To speculate after the manner of 
Pythagoras. 12. (rans. To change (one 
person or thing) into another as by trans- 
migration of souls —1721. 

Pythia (pi. pia). 1842. E Gr. meta (80. 
Upea) the priestess of Pythian Apollo at 
Delphi, fem. of Mos adj. Delphic, f. m6, 
place-name.) I. Gr. Antiq. The priestess of 
Apollo at Delphi, who delivered the oracles. 
2. Zool. A genus of gastropod molluses. 

Pythiad (pi-pidd). 1842. [- Gr. Hodids, 
Thab-, f. Ila pl. (8c. lepá) the Pythian 
games; see -AD 1 b.] The period between 
two celebrations of the Pythian games. 

Pythian (pi-piàn), a. (sb.) 1598. lt. L. 
Pythius (— Gr. IT06:0s of Delphi or the Delphic 
Apollo) + -AN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
Delphi, or to the oracle and priestess of 
Apollo there; also, of or pertaining to the 
games held near Delphi. 

P. games, one of the four national festivals of the 
Greeks, held near Delphi, P. meter or verse (L. 
versus Pithius), the dactylic hexameter, perh. 30 
called from its use in the Pythian oracles. 

B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Delphi; 
spec. the Delphic priestess; hence, one who is 
ecstatic or frenzied like the priestess; also, 
an appellation of the Delphic Apollo; hence 
transf. Hence Py:thic a. = A. 

Pythogenic (poipo,dsenik), a. 1802. [f. 
Gr. may to rot + -ye- producing + -10.) 
Generated by or from corruption or filth; 
esp. in p. fever, a name for typhoid or 
enteric fever. 

Python (pol: pen). 1590. [- L. Python — 
Gr. Tagan. ] 1. Gr. Myth. The huge serpent or 
monster slain near Delphi by Apollo; 
hence poet. any monster or pestilential 
scourge. 2. Zool. A genus of large non, 
venomous snakes inhabiting the tropical 
regions of the Old World, which kill their 
prey by constriction; the rock-snakes; popo 
any large snake which crushes its prey 1836, 
Hence Pytho:nic a.' of, pertaining to, or 
resembling the p.; monstrous, huge. ) 

Python? (poi-pon). 1008. [- late L. (Vulg. 
pytho, on- or late Gr. (N.T.) mov familiar 
spirit.) A familiar or possessing spirit; also, 
one possessed by such a spirit and noting - 
its mouthpiece. Hence Pytho'nic a. pro 
phetie, oracular; -al a. (now rare). — 75 

Pythoness (poi-pónés). [In XIV aee T 
— OFr. phitonise (mod. pythonisse) - med.L. 
phitonissa, for late L, pythonissa puri 
1 Chron. 10:13), fem. of pytho (Deut. Eu 1 
ete.) — late Gr. augen (Acts 16:16), iden 
with ain PYTHON! ; like the Fr. word final x! 
assim. to the L. form; see -ESS'.] A 99 
supposed to have a familiar spirit, am S 
utter his words; a woman having the po 
of soothsaying; a witch. 1 

Pythonism (poi-póniz'm). rare. ey 
PYTHON + -IsM.] Possession by a Prins 
spirit; occult power thence derived; divi 
tion. re. late 

Pythonissa (poipónisi). NOT Toast: 
ME. [Late L.; see PYTHONESS.] = of the 
(Often treated as the proper name 
witch of Endor.) T 1880. 

Pythonomorph  (poipó"nomóuD. M 
[= mod.L. Pythonomorpha pl., f. PYM the 
+ Gr. dene form.] Palwont. One 9' tiles 
Pythonomorpha, a division of extinct 10 5 oat 
allied to the existing Pythonoidea (the 
podous snakes); Seer aoe 

Pyuria (poiyü*rii). 1811. [f E 
-URIA.] Path, Discharge of pus with urine 
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Pyx (piks), sb. late ME. [- L. pyzis = 
late Gr. mvéls BOX sb.] 1. A box; a coffer; a 
vase (rare) 1604. 2. Eccl. The vessel in which 
the host or consecrated bread of the Sacra- 
ment is reserved. late ME. 3. At the Royal 
Mint, London, the box or chest in which 
specimen gold and silver coins are deposited 
to be tested at the (rial of the p., i.e. the final 
official trial of the purity and weight of the 
coins, now conducted annually by a jury of 
the Goldsmiths’ Company 1598. 4. Anat. = 
Pyxis 2. 1894. 

Comb. p.-cloth, a cloth used to veil the p. 

Pyx (piks), v. 1540. [f. prec.] (rans. To 
place in a pyx. a. To reserve (the host) in à 
pyx. b. To deposit (specimen coins) in the 
pyx (Pvx sb. 3); hence, To test (coin) by 
weight and assay 1501. 

Pyxidate ( Bide't), a. 1753. [- mod. 
L. pywidatus, f. His, pyzid-; see PYX sb., 
-ATE*.] Bot. Having the form of a pyxis or 
pyxidium; opening, as a capsule, with a 
transverse slit; also, bearing pyxidi: 

Pyxidium (piksi/dióm). Pl. -ia. 1832. 
[mod.L. — Gr. mw£íkov, dim. of mugis a box; 
see Pvx.] Bot. A capsule opening by trans- 
verse dehisoence, so that the top comes off 
like the lid of a box. 

Pyxis (pi-ksis. Pl. pyxides (pi-ksidiz). 
late ME. [L.; see Pyx sb.) 1. = Pyx 1, 2. 
1536. 2, Anat. The acetabulum or socket of 
the hip-bone, into which the head of the 
thigh-bone is inserted. late ME. 3. (In full 
p. nautica.) The mariners’ compass 1686. 4. 
Bot. a. = prec. b. A cup-like dilation of the 
podetium in lichens, having shields on its 


edge. 1845. 


Q (kia), the seventeenth letter of the 
English and the sixteenth of the Roman 
alphabet, was in the latter an adoption of the 
O (xónza, koppa) of some of the early Greek 
alphabets, The Pheenician letter from which 
this was derived had the forms O, P, $, and 
was used as the sign for the more gutteral of 
the two k-sounds which exist in the Semitic 
tongues. In OE, orthography the ordinary 
symbol for the Com.Teut. initial combina- 
tion kw- was cw- (in early use also cu-). By 
the end of the 13th o. cw- was entirely dis- 
continued, and qu- (or its variants qv-, qu-) 
was the established spelling for all cases of 
the sound (kw), whether of English, French, 
or Latin origin. In ordinary mod. English 
Words q is employed only in the combination 
au, whether this is initial as in quality, etè., 
medial as in equal, etc., or representing a 
final ( k), as in cheque, grotesque, etc. 

. Used to denote serial order, as O Battery’, 

Section Q’, ete., or as a symbol of some thing or 
Person, a point in a diagram, etc. 

II. Abbreviations. 1. Of Latin words or phrases. 
8 Q.V. = quod vide ‘which see’. fb. From the 
prom. e of medical prescriptions: q.l. = quan- 

et, q.pl. = quantum placet ‘as much as one 
pleases’; q.s. = QUANTUM SUFFIOIT; d. v. = 
quantum vis ‘as much as you wish’, c. Formule 
D laced at the end of mathematical problems or 
dorems: Q.E.D., Q.E.F., Q.E.L, = quod erat 
wanonstrandum, faciendum, inveniendum, ‘which 
oe to be demonstrated, done, foun 
- Of English words or phrases. a. Q. = Queen; 


jq. = query, question: a. 0 . 
al 5 lery, question; q. (in a ship's log) 


» Q.B. = Queen's Bench; Q.C. = 
Queen's Counsel; qd = Quartermaster; 
Q.M.G. = Quartermaster-General; Q.T., q.t. = 


quiet (slang); phr. on the q. t. €. qr. = quarter, 
Quire; qt. — quart, quantity qu. £ query. 
Q-boat, Q-ship. 1919. = MxsrzRY-ship. 
lQua (kwé!), adv. Also quà, quà. 1647. 
IL., abl. sing. fem. of qui who.] In so far as; 
in the capacity of. 
me Apostle commands Wives to submit to their 
1049. de surely quà Husbands, not quà men 


un- bird (kwa-bdad). U.S. 1789. [f. qua, 
imitative of its note + BIRD sb.] The Night 
Heron of N. America, Nycticoraz gardeni. 

Quack (kwæk), sb. 1638. [abbrev. of 
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QUACKSALYER. For the shortening cf. RAKE 
sb.‘, SAP sb.*] 1. An ignorant pretender to 
medical skill; one who boasts to have a know- 
ledge of wonderful remedie ; an empiric or 
imposter in medicine 1659. 2. transf. One who 
professes a knowledge or skill concerning sub- 
jects of which he is ignorant 1638. 3. attrib., 
Le n ue 1653. 

» Running after Quacks and Mountebanks. . 
Medicines and Remedies DE Fos. "ES 
Qua:ckish a. of the nature of a d. or quackery. 
Qua:ckism, quackery, 

Quack (kwiek), sb." 1839. [imit.; cf. Du. 
kwak, G. quack, Sw. qvack (of ducks or frogs), 
Icel. kvak twittering of birds.) The harsh cry 
Sheer of a duck; a sound resembling 

18. 

Quack (kwmk), v. 1028. [f. QUACK sb. ] 
1. intr. To play the quack; to talk preten- 
tiously and ignorantly, like a quack. 2. trans. 
To puff or palm off with fraudulent and 
boastful pretensions, as a quack-medicine 
1651. 3. To treat after the fashion of a quack; 
to administer quack medicines to; to seek to 
7 by empirical or ignorant treatment 

2. The Politician must be quacked, para- 

iphed, . .and coteried into notoriety 1830. 3. A 

Valetudinarian, who quacked himself to death 


BENTHAM. 

Quack (kwiek), v.' 1617. [Imitative; cf. 
Du. kwakken, G. quacken croak, quack. Cf. 
QUACKLE.] 1. intr. Of a duck: To utter its 
characteristic note. b. Of a raven or frog: 
To croak (rare) 1727. 2. transf. To make a 
harsh sound like the note of a duck, make a 
noisy outcry 1624. 

Quackery (kwæ-kəri). 1709. [f. Quack 
8b.' + -ERY.] The characteristic practices or 
methods of a quack: charlatanry. 

Quackle (kw:-k'], v. 1564. (In form a 
deriv. of QUACK v.*, but earlier. Cf. MLG. 
quackelen, G. quakeln prattle.) intr. To 
quack, as a duck. 

Quack-quack (kwekkwek). 1865. [Imi- 
tative; see Quack sb.*] An imitation of the 
note of a duck; a nursery name for a duck. 

Quacksalver (kwie-kseelvor). — 1579. [= 
early mod. Du. quacksalver (now kwakzalver, 
whence G. quacksalber), of which the second 
element is f. salf, zalf S, and the first is 
prob. the stem of tquacken, kwakken prattle.] 
1. = QUACK sb.' 1. 2. transf. = QUACK sb." 
2. 1611. So tQua'cksalvin£ ppl. a. belong- 
ing to or characteristic of a q.; resembling, 
acting like, a q. 

Quad (kwod), sb.* 1820. Abbrev. (orig. in 
Oxford slang) of QUADRANGLE 2. 


Quad (kwod), sb. 1880. Abbrev. of 
QUADRAT 2. 

Quad (kwod), a. 1888. Abbrev. of QUAD- 
RUPLE a. C. 


Quad (kwod), v. 1888. [f. QuaD sb.'] 
Printing. To insert quadrats in (a line of 
type); to fill with quadrats. 

Quadrable (kwo-dráb'l), a. 1095. [- med.L. 
quadrabilis, f. L. quadrare; see QUADRATE v., 
-ABLE.] Math. Capable of being represented 
by an equivalent square, or of being ex- 
pressed in a finite number of algebraic terms. 

Quadragenarian (kwo:drüdsiné*-rián), a. 
and sb. 1839. [f. late L. quadragenarius, f. L. 
quadrageni, distrib. of quadraginta forty; see 
-AN.] A. adj. Forty years old. B. sb. A 
person forty years of age. So Qua:dra- 
gena-rious a. 1656. 

Quadragesima (kwodridge-sima). 1581. 
[Late (eccl.) L., subst. use (se. dies day) of fem. 
of L. quadragesimus fortieth, ordinal of quad- 
raginta forty.] Eccl. ta. The forty days of 
Lent. b. (Also Q. Sunday.) The first Sunday 
in Lent. Hence Quadrage:simal a. of a 
fast (esp. that of Lent), lasting for forty days; 
belonging or appropriate to the period of 
Lent. 

Quadrangle (kwo:drieng'. late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. quadrangle or late L. quadrangulum, 
subst. use of n. of quadrangulus; see QUADRI-, 
ANGLE sb.] 1. Geom. A figure having four 
angles, and therefore four sides. 2. A square 
or rectangular space or court, the sides of 
which are occupied by parts of a large build- 
ing, as a palace, college, etc, 1593. 3. A 
building containing a quadrangle 1620. 
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Hence Quadra‘ngular a. shaped like a q.; 
having four angles; -ly adv. 

Quadrant (kwo-drant), sb.' late ME. I- L. 
quadrans, -ant- quarter, orig. of the as, f. 
quadr-, for *quatr-, comb. form of quattuor 
four.] t1. A quarter of a day; six hours —1646. 
2. A quarter of a circle or circular body, viz. 
(a) an are of a circle, forming one fourth of 
the circumference; (b) one fourth of the area 
of a circle, contained within two radii at 
right angles 1571. b. A thing having the form 
of a quarter-circle 1638. 3. An instrument, 
properly having the form of a graduated 
quarter-circle, used for making angular 
measurements, esp. for taking altitudes in 
astronomy and navigation. late ME. 

2. b. Q. of altitude, a graduated strip of brass on 
an artificial globe; fixed at one end to some point 
of the meridian, round which it revolves, and 
extending round one fourth of the circumference. 

Quadrant, s5.* 1443, [app. alteration of 
QUADRAT Or QUADRATE sb.', through assoc. 
with prec.] 1. = QUADRANGLE 2, 3. —1055. 
2. A square; a square thing or piece (also 
Jig.); a square picture —1670. 

tQua-drant, a. 1509. [- L. quadrans, -ant-, 
pr. pple. of quadrare square; see QUADRATE 
sb.] Square —1618. 

Quadrantal (kwodre-ntal), a. 1078. L. 
quadrantalis; see QUADRANT sb.', -AL'.] 
Having the shape of, consisting of, con- 
nected with a quadrant or quarter-circle; 
esp. q. arc. 

Quadrat (kwo:drát) late ME. [var. of 
QUADRATE sb., in special senses.] fl. An 
instrument formerly used for measuring 
altitudes or distances, consisting of a square 
plate with two graduated sides, sights, etc. 
21617. 2. Printing. A small block of metal, 
lower than the face of the type, used by 
printers for spacing; abbrev. QUAD sb.* 1083. 

Quadrate (kwo-dre't), sb. 1471. [- L. 
quadratum, subst. use of n. of quadratus, 
pa. pple. of quadrare square, f. quadr-, 
QUADRI-; see ATR. fl, A square; a 
square area or space; also, a rectangle or 
rectangular space —1080. tb. A square 
number; the square of a number —1646, 2. A 
square or rectangular plate or block (rare) 
1647. t3. Astron. Quadrate aspect; quadra- 
ture —1095. 4. Anal. a. The quadrate bone, 
b. A quadrate muscle. 1872. 

1. The Powers Militant, That stood for Heav'n, 
in mighty Q. joyn'd MILT. 2. His person was a. 
q., his step massy and elephantine LAMB. 

Quadrate (kwo-drét), a. late ME. I- L. 
quadratus, pa. pple. of quadrare; see prec., 
-ATE*.] 1. Square, rectangular. Now rare. 
tb. Math. Of numbers or roots: Square 1000. 
€. Anat. In the names of parts of the body 
having an approximately square shape 1856. 
12. Astron. = QUARTILE a. —1085. 

1. A strong Castel q. having at eche corner a 
great Round Tower LELAND. €. Q. bone, a 
special bone in the head of birds and reptiles, by 
which the lower jaw is articulated to the skull. 

Quadrate (kwo-dre't), v. 1560. - quadrat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. quadrare; see prec., -ATR?.] 
1. trans. To make (a thing) square (rare). b. 
Math. To square (a circle, etc.) (rare) 1645. 
2. intr. To square, agree, correspond, con- 
form with (rarely to) 1610. b. Without const. : 
To be fitting, suitable, or consistent. Also of 
two things: To harmonize with each other. 
Now rare. 1664, c. trans. To make con- 
formable (to). rare. 1669. 3. Artillery. a. trans. 
To adjust (a gun) on its carriage. b. intr. Of a 
gun: To lie properly on the carriage, 1706, 

2. He had to make a creed which would q. with 
his immorality 1876. 

Quadratic (kwodre-tik), a. and sb. 1656. 
[- Fr. quadratique or mod. L. quadraticus, 
f. quadratus; see QUADRATE d., -10.] A. adj. 1. 
Square (rare). b. Cryst. Of square section 
through the lateral or secondary axes; 
characterized by this form 1871. 2. Math. 
Involving the second and no higher power 
of an unknown quantity or of a variable; 
esp. in q. equation 1668. B. sb. a. A quadratic 
equation. b. pl. The branch of algebra deal- 
ing with quadratic equations. 1684. So 
Quadra-tical a. 

Quadrato- (kwodre'-to), comb. form of L. 
quadratus or quadratum; spec. in. Zool., con- 
nected with or pertaining to the quadrate 
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together with some other bone, as Quad- 
ra:to-ju-gal a. 

Quadratrix (kwódré*triks). PI. -trices. 
1656. [mod.L., fem. agent-n. f. L. quadrare; 
see QUADRATE v., TRIX. Cf. Fr. quadratrice 
XVII.] A curve used in the process of squaring 
other curves. 

Quadrature (kwọ-drătiūù1). 1563. [- Fr. 
quadrature or L. quadratura a square, act of 
squaring; see QUADRATE v., -URE.] fl. Square 
shape, squareness —1667. 2. Math. The action 
or process of squaring; spec. the expression of 
an area bounded by a curve, esp. of a circle, 
by means of an equivalent square 1596. 3. 
Astron. a. One of the two points (in space or 
time) at which the moon is 90° distant from 
the sun, or midway between the points of 
conjunction and opposition 1685. b. The 
position of one heavenly body relative to 
another when they are 90° apart, esp. of the 
moon to the sun when they are at the 
quadratures 1591. 

Quadrennial (kwüdreniál, a. and sb. 
Also quadriennial. 1646, It. next + -AL'.] 
A. adj. 1, Occurring every fourth year 1700. 
2. Lasting for four years 1656. B. sb. fa. A 
period of four years (rare). b. An event 
happening every four years. 1646. Hence 
Quadre:nnially adv. 

\\Quadrennium (kwğdre-niðm). Also 
quadriennium, 1797. [L. quadriennium, 
f. quadri- QUADRI- + annus year.] A period 
of four years. 

Quadri- (kwo-dri) also, before a vowel, 
quadr-, a comb. element (= L, quattuor four) 
with the sense 'having, consisting of, con- 
nected with, etc. four (things specified)’. 

I. Adjs. witli the sense *having or consisting of 
four—', ‘characterized by the number four’, as 
qua:driform, having four forms or aspects; 
quadrili-ngual [late L. -linguis], using, written 


im, etc., four languages; quadrino'mial, -no-mi- 
cal, -no:minal, consisting of four (algebraic) 


b. Bot. and Zool., as quadrica:psular, ca. psu- 
late; quadrici-pital, having four heads or 
points of origin, as the quadriceps muscle; 
quadride-ntate(d), having four serrations or 
indentations; qua-drifid, cleft into four divisions 
or lobes; quadrifo-liate, consisting of four leaves; 
quadrige-minal, -ous, belong zo the corpora 

'uadrigemina at the base of the rain; quadri- 
lo'bate, -lobed; quadriva-lve, -va:Ivular. 

II. Sbs., vbs., and advs., chiefly from adjs. in I: 
quadriceps — (ef. BicEPS] à large 
muscle of the leg, having four heads; qua-dri- 
cy:cle, a four-wheeled cycle; qua-drifoil = 
QUATREFOIL; quadrise:ction, a division into 
four equal parts; quadrisy*lable, a word of 
four syllables; qua-drivalve, a plant with a 
quadrivalvular seed-pod; an instrument, esp. a 
speculum, with four valves. 

« Math. Chiefly in sense ‘quadric’, ‘of the 
second degree or order’, as qua'dricone, etc.] 
also quadrino-mial, an expression consisting of 
four terms. 

€. Chem. In the names of chemical compounds 
(now superseded by) TETRA-. 

Quadric (kwo-drik), a. and sb. 1856. [f. 
L. quadra square; see I.] Math. A. adj. Of 
the second degree. (Used in solid geometry 
where the variables are more than two.) 1858, 
B. sb. A quantic of the second degree; a 
surface or curve whose equation in three 
variables is of the second degree 1856. 

Quadriga (kwüdroi-gà). 1727. [L.; sing. 
form for pl. quadrigz contr. of quadrijuge, f. 

QUADRI- + jugum yoke.] A chariot drawn by 
four horses harnessed abreast; esp. as repre- 
sented in sculpture or on coins. 

Quadrilateral (kwodrile-téral), a. and sb. 
1650. [f. late L. quadrilaterus  -AL'; with 
the sb. cf. med. L. quadrilaterum (xxx). ] A. adj. 
Four-sided; having a four-sided base or 
section 1656. B. sb. A figure bounded by four 
straight lines; a space or area having four 
sides 1650. b. The space lying between, and 
defended by, four fortresses; spec. that in 
North Italy formed by the fortresses of 
Mantua, Verona, Peschiera, and Legnano 
1859. 

Quadriliteral (kwodrili-térá), a. and sb. 
1771. [f. QUADRI- + LITERAL.] A. adj. Con- 

sisting of four letters; spec. of Semitic roots 
which have four consonants instead of the 
usual three. B. sb. A word of four letters; a 
root containing four consonants 1787. 


Quadrille (kwüdri-l, ká-), sb.* 1726. [- Fr. 
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quadrille (1725), perh. — Sp. cuartillo (f. cuarto 
fourth), with assim. to next.] A card game 
played by four persons with forty cards, the 
eights, nines, and tens of the ordinary pack 
being discarded. 

Quadrille (kwüdril, k(w)ă-), sb.* 1738. 
[- Fr. quadrille (1611) — Sp. cuadrilla, It. 
quadriglia troop, company, f. cuadra, quadra 
square.] 1. One of four groups of horsemen 
taking part in a tournament or carousel, each 
being distinguished by special costume or 
colours. 2, A square dance, of French origin, 
usu. performed by four couples, and con- 
taining five sections or figures, each of which 
is a complete dance in itself. Also called ‘a 
set of quadrilles'. b. A piece of music for 
such a dance. 1778. 

Quadrillion (kwüdrilyon). 1674. [- Fr. 
quadrillion, t. quadri- QUADRI- + (million; 
ct. billion, trillion.) a. In Great Britain: The 
fourth power of a million (1 followed by 24 
ciphers). b. In U.S. (as in France): The fifth 
power of a thousand (1 followed by 15 
ciphers). 

Quadripartite (kwodripa-1teit), a. and sb, 
late ME. [- L. quadripartitus; see QUADRI-, 
PARTITE.) A. adj. 1. Divided into, or con- 
sisting of, four parts. Now chiefly in Bot., 
Zool, and Arch. b. spec. Of a contract, 
indenture, etc.: Drawn up in four correspond- 
ing parts, one for each party 1527. 2. Divided 
among or shared by four persons or parties 
1594, B. sb. The Tetrabiblos of Ptolemy 
1477. Hence Quadriparrtitely adv. So 
Qua:driparti-tion, division into or by four. 

Quadrireme (kwo-dririm), a. and sb. 1600. 
[- L. quadriremis, f. quadri- QUADRI- + 
remus oar.) A. adj. Of ancient ships: Having 
four banks of oars. B. sb. A vesssel having 
four banks of oars 1656. 

Quadrivial (kwüodri-viil) a. and sb. late 
ME. [- med.L. quadrivialis; see next, -AL".] 
A. adj. 1. Having four ways meeting in a 
point. Of roads: Leading in four directions. 
1490. 2. Belonging to the Quaprivium. B. 
sb, pl. The four sciences constituting the 
Quaprivium. Now Hist. 1522. 

Ouadrivium (kwOdri-vidm). 1804. [L., 
place where four ways meet; in late L. the 
four branches of mathematics (Boethius); f. 
quadri- QUADRI- + via way.] In the Middle 
Ages, the higher division of the seven liberal 
arts, comprising the mathematical sciences 


(arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and 
music). 
Quadroon (kwüdrün). 1707. (Earliest 


forms quartero(o)n — (through Fr. quarteron) 
Sp. cuarteron, f. cuarto fourth, quarter; later 
assim. to words in quadr-.] 1. a. The off- 
spring of a white person and a mulatto; one 
who has a quarter of Negro blood. b.rarely. 
One who is fourth in descent from a Negro, 
one of the parents in each generation being 
white. Also transf. 1796. 2. attrib. or as adj. 
1748. 

1. b. transf. Koelreuter artificially fertilized 
nex flowers. .and thus obtained a vegetable q. 


879. 

Quadru- (kwo-dru), var. of Quapri-; in 
L. used only in formations where the second 
element begins with p, as quadrupes, quadru- 
plex, etc. Apart from words based on these 
L. forms, Eng. has quadru- only in quadru- 
manous, etc., and a few 16-17th c. examples. 

Quadrumana (kwodrü mana), sb. pl. 
1819. In. pl. (sc. animalia) of mod. L. quadru- 
manus four-handed, f. quadru- QUADRU- + 
manus hand.] Zool. An order of mammals, 
including monkeys, apes, baboons, and 
lemurs, of which the hind as well as the fore 
feet have an opposable digit, so that they 
can be used as hands. Hence Quadru-- 
manal, Quadru-manous adjs. belonging to 
the Q.; four-handed. 

Quadrumane (kwo-drume'n), a. and sb. 
Also quadruman (mn). 1828. [- Fr. 
quadrumane (Buffon); see prec.] A. adj. — 
QUADRUMANOUS 1835. B. sb. One of the 
QUADRUMANA 1828. 

Quadruped (kwo-drüped), sb. (a.) 1646. 
[- Fr. quadrupède or L. quadrupes, -ped-, f. 
quadru- QUADRU- + pes foot.] 1. An animal 
which has four feet. (Usu. confined to mam- 
mals, and excluding four-footed reptiles.) b. 
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Applied spec. to the horse 1660. 2, attrib, or 
adj. Four-footed 1741. b. Belonging to, or 
connected with, four-footed animals 1835. 
Hence Quadru-pedal a. four-footed; of, be- 
longing or appropriate to a q. 

Quadruple (kwo-drup’l), a., sb., and adv. 
late ME. [-(O)Fr. quadruple — L. quadruplus, 
f. quadru- QUADRU- + -plus as in duplus 
DUPLE.] A. adj. Fourfold; consisting of four 
parts; four times as great or as many as, 
Const. of, to, or without prep. 1557. b. Q. 
alliance, an alliance of four powers, esp. that 
of Britain, France, Germany, and Holland in 
1718, and of Britain, France, Spain, and 
Portugalin 1834. 1735. c. Applied to printing- 
papers which are four times the usual size, as 
q. crown, etc. 1889. 

Q. rhythm, time, in Mus., rhythm or time having 
four beats in à measure. 

B. sb. 1, Anything fourfold; a sum or 
quantity four times as great as another, late 
ME, 2. spec. ta. A coin of the value of four 
pistoles —1695. b. A printing machine which 
prints four copies at once 1890. G. adv, In a 
fourfold manner 1840. Hence Qua-druply 
adv. 

Quadruple (kwo:drup'), v. late ME. [- 
Fr. quadrupler or late L. quadruplare, f. L. 
quadruplus; see prec.) I. trans. To make four 
times as great or as many; to multiply by 
four. 2. To amount to four times as many as 
1832. 3. intr. (for refl.) To grow to four times 
as many or as much 1776, 

3. The exports..have quadrupled since the 
relaxation of the monopoly 1833. 

Quadruplet (kKwWe-druplet). 1787. If, 
QUADRUPLE + -ET, after triplet.) I. pl. Four 
children born at à birth. Abbrev. quads. 2. 
Any combination of four things or parts 
united or working together 1852. 

Quadruplex (kwo-drupleks), a. and sb. 
1875. [- L. quadruplex, -plic- fourfold, f. 
quadru- QUADRU- + plic- to fold.] A. adj. I. 
Electric Telegr. Applied to a system by 
which four messages can be sent over one 
wire at one time. 2. Engineering. Applied to 
an engine in which the expansion of the 
steam is used four times in cylinders of 
increasing diameter 1806. B. sb. A telegraphic 
instrument by means of which four simul- 
taneous messages can be sent over the same 
wire 1889. Hence Qua-druplex v. trans, to 
make (a telegraph circuit, ete.) q. 

Quadruplicate (kwdri-pliket), a. and sb. 
1057. [- L. quadruplicatus, pa. pple. of 
quadruplicare, f. quadruplex; see prec. and 
-ATE',.] A. adj. 1. Fourfold; four times re- 
peated. 2. Forming four exactly similar copies 
1807. 

1. 0. ion, ratio, the proportion or ratio of 
1 relation tb that of the radical 
quantities. 

B. sb. 1. In q.: in four exactly corresponding 
copies or transcripts 1790. 2. pl. Four things, 
esp. copies of a document, exactly alike 1883. 

Quadruplicate (kwodra-plike't), v. 1001. 
[~ quadruplicat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. quadru- 
plicare; see prec., -ATE*.] 1. trans. To multi- 
ply by four; to quadruple. 2. To make or 
provide in quadruplicate 1879. Hence 
Ouadruplica-tion, the action of making 
fourfold, of multiplying by four; also, the re 
sult of this. z i 

Quadruplicity (kwodrupli-siti). 1590. If. 
L. quadruplex QUADRUPLEX, after dupl "n 
triplicity.] Fourfold nature; the condition 0 


IQuzere (kw-ri), v. imper. and sb. 1599 
[L., imper. of quaerere to ask, inquire. ire; 
usu. QUERY.] A. v. imper. Ask, inquire; 
hence ‘one may ask’, it is a questia 
(whether, etc.). B. sb. A question, QUERY I 

A. Q. more about this HEARNE. Hence f Ou 
v. trans. to query -1756. L 

Questor (kwisti. late ME. t- i 
quaestor, f. *quæs-, old form of stem of que 
(see prec.).] Rom. Antiq. a. One of à nume 
of Roman officials who had charge o EE 
public revenue and expenditure. b. In 
times: A public prosecutor in Sa E 
criminal cases. Hence Quæsto'Ti 
Quæ'storship. 9 65 

Quaff (kwat), sb. 1579. [f. next.] An 440% 
quafüng, or the liquor quaffed; 9 
draught. 
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Quaff (kwaf), v. Also tquaft. 1523. 
[In earliest use tquaft (More, Coverdale), 
tquaght (Palsgrave); cf. synon. tquass (XVI— 
xvii) - MLG. quassen eat or drink immoder- 
ately.] I. intr. To drink deeply; to take a long 
draught; also, to drink repeatedly in this 
manner. Const. of (tin), 1529. 2. trans. To 
drink (liquor) copiously or in a large draught 
1555. 3. To drain (a cup, ete.) in a copious 
draught or draughts. Also with off, out, up. 
1523. 4, To drive away, to bring down to or 
into (a certain state) by copious drinking 
(rare) 1714. 

1. To day we feast, and quaffe in frolique 
Bowles; To morrow fast QUARLES. 2. fig. They 
drink, and in communion sweet Q. immortalitie 
and joy MILT. 3. I quaffe full bowles of strong 
enchanting wines DEKKER. Hence Qua fler. 

Quag (kwieg, kwog), sb. 1589. [Related 
to next.] A marshy or boggy spot, esp. one 
covered with a layer of turf which shakes or 
yields when walked on. 

Quag (kwæg, kwog), v. Obs. exc. dial. 
1611. [Of symbolic origin; cf. WAG v., SWAG 
v. Some dialects have also quaggle, corresp. 
to waggle.] intr. To shake; said of something 
soft or flabby. 

Quagga (kwe-gi). 1785. [Said to be orig. 
Hottentot, but now in Xhosa-Kaffir in the 
form iqwara (with guttural r).] a. A 
S. African equine quadruped (Equus or 
Hippoligris quagga), related to the ass and 
the zebra, but less fully striped than the 
latter. b. Burchell's zebra. 

Quaggy (kwe-gi, kwo-gi), a. 1010. [f. 
Quac sb. or v. + -Y',] I. Of ground: That 
shakes under the foot; full of quags; boggy, 
Soft. Also of streams: Flowing through 
boggy soil. 2. Of things, esp. of the body: 
Soft, yielding, flabby. Also of persons in 
respect of their flesh, and fig. 1611. 

1. O'er the watery strath or d. moss COLLINS. 

Quagmire (kwe-gmoi’s, kwog-). 1579. 
(f. QuAG sb. or v. + MiRE.] 1. A piece of 
wet and boggy ground, which quakes or 
yields under the feet; a quaking bog; a fen, 
marsh. 2. (ransf. and fig.; esp. a position or 
1 from which extrication is difficult 

35. 

2. I have followed Cupid's Jack-a-lantern, and 
find my self in a q. at last SHERIDAN. 

Quahaug, quahog (kwahé-g, kwQ:hog). 
U.S. 1794. [Narraganset Indian.] The com- 
mon round clam (Venus mercenaria) of the 
Atlantic coast of N. America. 

Quaich, quaigh (kwéy. Sc. 1673, [- 
Gael. cuach cup, Olr. eüach, prob. — L. 
caucus (Gr. xaxa). A kind of shallow 
drinking-cup formerly common in Scotland, 
usu. made of small wooden staves hooped 
together and having two ears or handles. 

Quail (kwé'l), sb. ME. E- OFr. quaille 
(mod. caille) - med. L. coacula, prob. of imit. 
origin like, if not derived from, synon. 
MLG., MDu. quackele (Du. kwakkel), OHG. 
wahtala, qua(h)ala (G. wachtel). Cf. AL. 
quaila (xiv).] 1. A migratory bird allied to 
the partridge (family Perdicide), found in the 
Old World and Australia; esp. the European 
Species, Coturnix communis or dactylisonans, 
much esteemed for the table. 2. One of 
Several American gallinaceous birds re- 
Sembling the European quail, esp. the 
Virginian Quail or colin (Ortyx virginianus), 
and the Californian or Crested Quail (Lophor- 
liz californicus) 1817. +3, fig. A courtesan. 
(In allusion to the supposed amorous dis- 
Position of the bird.) -1694. 
attrib, and Comb., as q.-call = q.-pipe; -dove, a 
dove of the West Indies and Florida (Starnenas 
cyanocephalus); -hawk, a New Zealand species of 
falcon; -pigeon, a pigeon of the genus Geophaps; 
funf a pipe on which the note of the q. (usu. the 
female) can be imitated, in order to lure the birds 
nto a net: tframsf. the throat; -snipe, a S. 
American plover of the genus Thinocorys. 

Quail (kwét), v. ME. [Of unkn. origin. 
Common in literary use 1520-1650, after which 

becomes rare until revived, app. by Scott.] 
I. intr. 1. Of material things: To decline; to 
fail or give way; to fade, wither, etc. Obs. 
exe. dial. 1440, 2. Of immaterial things. a. 
Of an action, undertaking, ete.: To fail, 
break down. In mod. use (transf. from 3): 
To give way, yield to or before. ME. b. Of 
COurage, otc.: To fail, give way, become 
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faint 1557. 3. Of persons: To lose heart, be 
cowed; to give way through fear (lo or before) 
1555. b. Of the heart or spirit; also of the 
eyes 1563. 

1. Length of time, causeth man and beast to 
quaile 1508. 2. b. Perils, which make the courage 
of the hardiest q. THIRLWALL. 3. b. Their sharp 
eyes quailed. before his savage glances BORROW. 

II. trans. t1. To spoil, impair; to overpower, 
destroy —1669. 2. To daunt or cow (a person), 
to bring into subjection by fear; to cause to 
quail 1526, b. To daunt (the heart, courage) 
with fear or dejection 1567. 

1. Mids. N. v. i. 292. 2. He is a stout man whom 
adversity doth not quaile 1642. Hence Quai-ler. 

Quaint (kwé'nt), a. IME. cointe, queinte 
— OFr. cointe, queinte :- L. cognitus known, 
pa. pple. of cognoscere ascertain, f. co- COM- + 
gnoscere know.] I. tl. Of persons: Wise, 
knowing; skilled, clever, ingenious —1728. 
tb. In bad sense: Cunning, crafty, scheming 
—1080. 12. Of actions, schemes, etc.: In- 
genious, clever, cunning 1641. t3. Of things: 
Ingeniously or cunningly designed or con- 
trived; elaborate —1631. 14. Of things: 
Skilfully made, so as to have a good appear- 
ance; hence, beautiful, pretty, fine, dainty 
1671. tb. Of dress: Fine, fashionable, 
elegant —1627. 15. Of persons: Beautiful or 
handsome in appearance; finely dressed; 
elegant, foppish —1784. +6. Of speech, modes 
of expression, etc.: Carefully or ingeniously 
elaborated; highly elegant or refined; clever, 
smart; affected —1783. 17. Strange, odd, 
curious (in character or appearance) —1808. 
8. Unusual or uncommon in character or 
appearance, but agreeable or attractive, esp. 
having an old-fashioned prettiness or 
daintiness 1795. 

1. Tam. Shr. III. li. 149. b. Sly, queynt, and fals 
HOGOLEVE. 4. In his hand A Scepter or q. staff he 
bears MILT. 5. He made himselfe as neate and d. 
as might be GREENE. 7. The Flamins at their 
service q. . 8. He..knew many a merry 
ballad and d. tale SOUTREY. 

III. Dainty, fastidious, prim —1678. 

Too Queint and Finical in his Expressions 1678. 
Hence Quai-nt-ly adv., ness. 

Quake (kwé'k), sb. ME. [f. the vb.] The 
act of quaking or trembling; spec. in mod. 
use, an earthquake. 

Quake (kwé'k), v. (OE. cwacian, rel. to 
ewecéan (i- *kwakjan), in mod. dial. ORT; 
cf. OS. quekilik waving to and fro.] 1. intr. 
Of things: To shake, tremble, be agitated, as 
the result of external shock, internal convul- 
sion, or natural instability. 2. Of persons, 
etc., or parts of the body: To shake, tremble, 
through cold, fear, etc. OE. 13. trans. To 
cause to quake —1039. 

1. With boughs that quaked at every breath, 
Grey birch and aspen wept beneath SCOTT. 2. 
They reuerence them, and qwake at their presence 
Knox. Cymb. II. iv. 5. Hence Qua-kingly adv. 
with quaking or fear. 

Quaker (kwé!-koz), 1053. [f. QUAKE v. + 
-ER'.] A member of the religious society (the 
Society of Friends) founded by George Fox in 
1048-50, distinguished by peaceful principles 
and plainness of dress and manners. b. transf. 
Applied to various plain-coloured birds and 
moths, with allusion to the colour of the dress 

e n by Quakers 1775. 

278 00 fis q.-bird, the sooty albatross; 
-buttons U.S., the seeds of nux vomica; qi 
U.S., à dummy gun in a ship or fort; -ladies 
U.S., the small pale-blue flowers of the American 
plant Houstonia cærulea. Hence Qua'keress, a 
female . Qua'kerish a. resembling, charac- 
teristic of, or appropriate to, Quakers; -ly adv. 
Qua-kerism, the . or practice of the 
Quakers. Qua-kerly d. and adv. [Qua'kery, 
Quakerism. 

Qua-king-gra:ss. 1597. f. quaking ppl. a. 
of QUAKE v.] A pop. name for grasses of the 
genus Briza, esp. B. media. 

Quaky (kwé!-ki), a. 1864. [f. QUAKE v. + 
II.] Inclined to quake; of the nature of 


quaking. 

Quale (kwé'-li). 1675. [L., n. sing. of 
qualis ot what kind.] The quality of a thing; 
a thing having certain qualities. 

Qua‘lifiable, a. rare. 1611. [f. QUALIFY v. 
+ -ABLE.] That may be qualified or modified. 

Qualification (kwọ:lifikē'-Jən). 1543. [- Fr. 
qualification or  med.L. qualificaio, f. 
qualificat-, pa. ppl. stem of qualificare; see 
QUALIFY, -FICATION.] The action of qualifying; 
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the condition or fact of being qualified; that 
which qualifies. 1. Modification, limitation, 
restriction; a modifying or limiting element 
or circumstance. +2. The distinctive quality 
of person or thing; condition, character, 
nature —1745. 13. A quality, attribute, or 
property (of)-1799. Fb. An accomplishment 
—1796. 4. A quality, accomplishment, etc., 
which qualifies or fits a person for some 
office or function. Also absol. 1669. 5. A 
necessary condition, which must be fulfilled 
before a certain right can be acquired, an 
office held, or the like 1723. 6. The act of 
determining the quality or nature of a thing; 
spec. in Logic, the expression of quality, or 
the distinction of affirmative and negative, 
in à proposition 1891. 

1. A promise that hath a q. or condition ex- 
pressed 1651. 2. Oth. II. i. 282. 4. Besides his 

neral qualifications for that trust 1669. 5. A 
aw which fixes a sum of money as the q. of 
citizenship JOWETT. 

Comb. q. shares, shares which one must hold 
in order to be qualified for a directorship in a 
company. 

Qualificative (kwo-lifike'tiv), a. and sb. 
rare. 1661. [f. prec., after predication/ 
predicative, etc.) A. adj. Qualifying; de- 
noting some quality. B. sb. A qualifying 
word or phrase. 

Qualificator (kwo-lifike'toi). 1688. [= 
med. L. qualificator, f. qualificat-; see QUALI- 
FICATION, -OR 2 b.] One of a board of theo- 
logians attached to the Holy Office, who 
report on the character (heretical or other- 
wise) of propositions submitted to them. 

Qualificatory (kwo-lifiké:tori), a. 1805. 
If. QUALIFICATION, after modification|modi- 
ficatory.| Having the character of qualifying 
or modifying; tending to qualify. 

Qualified (kwo-lifoid), ppl. a. 1558. (f. 
QUALIFY v. + -ED'.] fl. Furnished with, 
possessed of (certain) qualities 1681. 2. En- 
dowed with qualities, or possessed of accom- 
plishments, which fit one for a certain end, 
office, or function; fit, competent 1558. 3. 
Legally, properly, or by custom, capable of 
doing or being something specified or implied 
1559. 4. Limited, modifled, or restricted in. 
some respect; spec. in q. acceplance, fee (= 
base fee), negative, oath, property, etc. 1599. 
Hence Qua-lified-ly adv., -ness. 

Qualify (kwo-lifoi), v. 1540. G- Fr. qualifier 
med. L. qualificare, f. qualis of what kind, f. 
base of qui, quis WHO + -alis -AL'; see -FY.) 
I. To invest with a quality or qualities. 1. 
trans. To attribute a certain quality or 
qualities to; to designate in a particular way. 
(Now current as a gallicism.) 1549, b. Gram. 
Of an adj.: To express some quality belong- 
ing to (a noun). Of an adv.: To modify. 1837, 
2. To invest (a person) with proper qualities 
(for being something) 1581. b. To make fit or 
competent for doing (or fo do) something, or 
for something. Chiefly refl. 1665. 3. To make 
legally capable; to give a recognized'status to 
(a person) 1583. 4, intr. (for refl.) To make 
oneself competent for something by fulfilling 
some necessary condition 1588. 

1. The propositions. have been qualified as 
heretical 1826. 2. b. I am qualifying myself to 
give lessons DICKENS. 4. All the ministers of state 
must q., and take this test BURKE. 

II. To modify in some respect. 1. To 
modify (a statement, opinion, etc.) by any 
limitation or reservation; to make less strong 
or positive 1553. 2. To moderate or mitigate; 
esp. to render less violent, severe, or un- 
pleasant; to lessen the effect of (something 
disagreeable) 1543. tb. To make less wrong 
—1776. 13. To appease, calm, pacify (a person) 
—1079. +4. To bring into, or keep in, a proper 
condition —1088. 5. To modify the strength 
or flavour of (a liquid) 1591. 6. ta. To affect 
(a person or thing) injuriously. b. To abate 
or diminish (something good); to make less 
perfect or complete. 1584. 

1. Reasons to change or to 
sentiments BURKE. 2. b. A falsehood, however 
qualified by circumstances FIELDING. 5. Tea, 
which he drank. qualified with brandy SMOL- 
LETT. 6. b. Haml. W. vii. 114. Hence Qua-lifler, 
one who, or that which, qualifies; R. C. Ch. = 
QUALIFICATOR. 

Qualitative (kwo-litétiv), a, 1607. [- late 
L. qualitativus, f. L. qualilas; see QUALITY, 


4. some of my first 
al 
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AVE. Cf. Fr. qualitatif, -ive.] Relating to, 
connected or concerned with, quality or 
qualities. Now usu. opp. to QUANTITATIVE. 
Hence Qua-litatively adv. 

Qualitied (kwo-litid) a. 1600. [f. next + 
-ED*.] Furnished with a quality or qualities. 

Quality (kwo-liti. ME. [= (O)Fr. qualité — 
L. qualitas (Cicero, rendering Gr. sors), f. 
qualis; see QUALIFY, -ITY.] I. Of persons (in 1 
and 2 occas. of animals). 1. Character, dis- 
position, nature. Now rare. b. Capacity, 
ability, or skill, in some respect. (An echo of 
Shaks. (Ham. II. ii. 452), who prob. intended 
the word in sense 5.) 1856. c. Without article 
or poss. pron.: Excellence of disposition; 
good natural gifts 1606. 2. A mental or moral 
attribute, trait, or characteristic 1533. b. An 
accomplishment or attainment 1584. 3. Rank 
or position in (a) society. Now rare. late 
ME. 4. Nobility, high birth or rank, good 
social position. Now arch. 1079. b. concr. 
People of good social position. Now arch. or 
vulgar and dial. 1693. +5. Profession, occu- 
pation, business, esp. that of an actor. b. 
Fraternity; those of the same profession; 
esp, actors as a body. —1033. c. Party, side. 
Suaks. 6, Title, description, character, capa- 
city. Freq. in phr. in (the) q. of: in the 
8 ot, as. Now chiefly as a gallicism. 
ME. 

1. b. Hans had given me a touch of his 
spearing a bird on the wing 1856, c. O, 
godiye dyapoaytyon, "and. vertuous. ualytuce 

00 e i) on, el 
Teor, b. UAM. 1. 125. 4. He had iin nen 
of qualitie his sworne enemies NORTH. b. I have 
looked out among the q. for a future husband for 
her RICHARDSON. 5. Two Gent. IV. i, 58. 6. He 
serv'd his Master In q. of Poetaster 1664. 

II. Of things. 1. An attribute, property, 
special feature ME. tb. A manner, style 
71651. tC, concretely. A substance of a certain 
nature; an essence (rare) -1823. 2. The nature, 
kind, or character (of something); hence, the 
degree or grade of excellence, etc. possessed 
by a thing. late ME. tb. Nature, with ref. to 
origin; hence, cause, occasion SHAKS. 3. 
Without article: a. That aspect of things 
under which they are considered in thinking 
or speaking of their nature, condition, or 
properties 1533. b. Gram. Manner of action, 
as denoted by an adverb; chiefly in phr. 
adverb of q. 1530. c. Peculiar excellence or 
superiority 1874. 4. a. Logic. Of propositions: 
The condition of being affirmative or 
negative. Of concepts: Comparative clearness 
or distinctness. 1594. b. Acoustics = TIMBRE 
1865. 5. A particular class, kind, or grade of 
anything, as determined by its quality 1656. 

1. Primary, secondary, etc. qualities: see the 
adjs. 2. There is more difference in the q. of our 
panta than in the amount EMERSON, b. 

'imon I. vi. 117. 

Qualm (kwàm, kwüm). 1530. [Of obscure 
origin; phonetically corresp. forms either 
have inappropriate meanings or cannot be 
historically connected: OE. cuXe)alm pesti- 
lence, pain (rel. to QUELL v.), MLG. quallem, 
G. qualm (Du. kwalm) thick vapour or 
smoke.] 1. A (sudden) feeling or fit of faint- 
ness, illness, or sickness. (Now restricted to 
cases in which the seat of disorder is in the 
Stomach.) 2. transf. a. A fit of sickening fear, 
misgiving, or depression; a sudden sinking 
of heart. Now rare. 1555. b. A painful doubt 
or consciousness of acting wrongly 1049. c. 
A fit or sudden access of some quality, etc. 
(Now only with suggestion of prec.) 1626. 

1. It makes the Stomach sick..and sickish 
Qualms to arise 1683. 2. b. It was absurd.. to 
affect any qualms about this trifle FIELDING. c. 
Violent qualms of economy W. Irvine. 

Qualmish (kwà-mif, kwó-mif) a. 1548. 
[f. QUALM + -ISH'.] 1. Of persons: Affected 
with a qualm or qualms; tending or liable to 
be so affected. 2. Of feelings, etc.: Of the 
nature of a qualm 1798. Hence Qua-Imish- 
ly adv., -ness. So Qua‘Imy a. 

Quamash (kwümze-f, kwo-mmf). See also 
CAMAS. 1814. [N. Amer. Indian.) A N. 
Amer. liliaceous plant (Camassia esculenta), 
the bulbs of which are used for food by the 
American Indians. 

Quamoclit (kwre-móklit) 1731. [Corrup- 
tion of Mexican quamo:chill f. qua- comb. 
form of quaiutl tree.] A subgenus of climbing 
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plants with brilliant flowers found in the 
tropical parts of America and Asia, belonging 
to the genus Ipomæa. 

Quandary (kwo-ndari, kw ndé*ri), sb. 
1579. [Also tquandare, as if f. L. quando when 
treated as a verbal form with corresp. infin. 
quandare. Cf. tbackare back!, tjocundare 
merry mood, teagare VAGARY, all XVL] A 
state of extreme perplexity or uncertainty; a 
dilemma causing (great) mental agitation or 
distress; ta ticklish plight. 

Quannet(kwo-nét). 1842. [Of unkn. origin. ] 
A flat file set in a frame, and used as a plane 
in filing flat surfaces, as in comb-making. 

Quant (kwient, kwont), sb. 1440. [perh. 
— L. contus (Gr. xovrós) boat-pole.] A pole for 
propelling a boat, esp. one with a prong to 
prevent it sinking in the mud, used by 
bargemen on the east coast. Hence Quant 
v. trans. to propel a boat with a q.; also absol. 

Quantic (kwo-ntik), 1854. f. L. quantus 
how great + -10.] Math. A rational, integral, 
homogeneous function of two or more 
variables. 

Quantification (kwo:ntifiké!-fon). 1840. t. 
next; see -FICATION.] The action of quantify- 
ing. 

Q. of the predicate, the expression of the logical 
quantity of the predicate of a proposition, by 
applying to the predicate the sign all, or some, or 
an equivalent. 

Quantify (kwo:ntifoi), v. 1840. E- med. L. 
quantificare, f. quantus how great; see 
Quantity, -FY.] 1, Logic, trans. To express the 
quantity of a term in a proposition, by pre- 
fixing all or some or the like to the term. 2. 
To determine the quantity of, to measure 
1878. Hence Quantifier, 

Quantitative (kwo-ntitétiv), a. 1581. [- 
med.L. quantilativus, f. L. quantitas, -at-; see 
next, -IVE.] 1. Possessing quantity, magni- 
tude, or spacial extent. Now rare. 2. 
Estimated or estimable by quantity 1050. 
3. Relating to or concerned with quantity or 
its measurement; ascertaining or expressing 
quantity 1668. 4. Pertaining to or based on 
vowel-quantity, as q. verse 1799. Hence 
Qua'ntitative-ly adv., -ness. So Qua'nti- 
tive a., -ly adv. 

Quantity (kwo:ntiti. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
quantité — L. quantitas (tr. Gr. nooórns), f. 
quantus how great, how much, f. base of qui, 
quis who; see -ITY.] I. 1. Size, magnitude, 
dimensions. Obs. in gen. sense. 2. Amount, 
sum. a. Of material things not usu. esti- 
mated by spatial measurement. late ME. b. 
Of immaterial things. late ME. te. Of 
money, payment, etc. —1775. 3. Length or 
duration in time. Now only in the legal phr. 
q. of estate, the length of time during which 
the right of enjoyment of an estate is to 
continue. late ME. b. Pros. Length or 
shortness of sounds or syllables, determined 
by the time required to pronounce them 1503. 
C. Mus. Length or duration of notes 1597. 4. 
esp. as the subject of mathematics: That 
property of things which is involved in the 
questions how great?’ or ‘how much?’ and 
is determinable, or regarded as being so, by 
measurement of some kind; a system of 
relationships by virtue of which one thing is 
said to be greater or less than another 1530. 
5. Logic. a. The extension or intension of a 
term, dist. as extensive and intensive q. b. 
The degree of extension which a proposition 
gives to the term forming its subject. 1668. 
f6. Relative size or amount, proportion 
(rare) -1602. 7. Great or considerable amount 
or bulk 1753. 8. Electr. The strength of a 
current as dist. from intensity or potential 
1837. 

1. The q. of a surface is called its area; and the q. 
of a line..its length 1830. 2. a. Fern..grew in 
great Q. there DE FOE. 3. b. False q., an incorrect. 
use of a long for a short vowel or syllable, or vice 
versa. 4. Continuous and discrete q.: see DISCRETE 
a. 2, 6. Haml. UI. ii. 177. 7. Windsor Castle is a 
noble instance of the effect of q. HOGARTH. 

II. 1. A (specified) portion or amount of an 
article or commodity. Also fransf. of im- 
material things. ME. b. An indefinite (usu. a 
fair or considerable) portion or amount; ta 
small piece, a fragment ME. c. With def. 
article: The portion or amount (of something) 
present in a particular thing or instance 1611. 
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2. A specified, or indefinite, number of 
persons or things. late ME. b. pregnantly. A 
great number or amount; also pl. 3. A cer- 
tain space or surface. Const. of. Now rare, 
late ME. 4. Math. A thing having q. (I. 4), 
the number or extension of which is ex- 
pressible by means of symbols; the symbol 
Tel agent q. of Ilusion f 

-A sufficient q. of illusion for the 
dramatic interest LAMB. b. Away Qc emus 
thou quantitie, thou remnant SHAKS. A q. of 
wreckage was cast up at Southport 1883. c. The 
4. of sensible heat in a human body BENTHAM. 
. You would make them a grant of a sufficient 
d. of your land BURKE. 4. transf. Her husband 
was an unknown quantity STEVENSON. Imaginary 
q.: see IMAGINARY d. 1 c. Negligible g. (after Fr. 
quantité négligeable), often fig. a person or thing of 
next to no account, a nonentity. 

Comb.: q.-mark. a mark indicating the q. of a 
vowel or syllable; -surveyor, a surveyor who 
estimates the quantities of the materials and 
labour required for any work, 

Quantivalence (kwonti-vüléns) 1871. ff. 
L. quanti-, comb. form of quantum how much 
+ -valence, after equivalence.) = VALENCY 2, 
Quanti-valency. Quanti-valent a. 

Qua-ntize, v. 1921. It. next + -IZE.] trans. 
To apply quantum mechanics or the quantum 
theory to; to measure (energy) in quanta, 
Hence Quantiza-tion. 

Quantum (kwo:ntm). Pl. quanta. 1619. 
L. n. of quantus how much.] 1. = QUANTITY, 
in various senses, e.g. I. 2, II. 1, 10, 4. 2. 
Physics. A discrete unit quantity of energy, 
proportional to the frequency of radiation, 
emitted from or absorbed by an atom 1910, 

1. Is there not a sufficient q. of distress and mis- 
fortune? 1789. 2. Q. theory, the hypothesis that in 
radiation the energy of the electrons is discharged. 
In discrete amounts or quanta. 

Quantum sufficit (kwo-ntdm so-fisit). Also 
abbrev. quantum suff., quant. suff. (suf.). 
1699. [L., a formula used in medical pre- 
scriptions.) ‘As much as suffices’; hence, a 
sufficient quantity, to a sufficient extent, ete. 

Quaquaversal (kwé'kwüvó-isül) a. 1728. 
[f. late L. quaqua versus, -versum, f. quaqua 
where-, whithersoever + versus towards; see 
-AL'.] Turned or pointing in every direction; 
chiefly Geol. in q. dip. Hence Quaqua- 
versally adv. 

Quarantine (kwo-rüntin) sb. 1609. [In 
sense 1 — med.L. quarantena, quadrantena, 
f. *quadranta, for L. quadraginta forty; in 
800 2 — It. quarantina, f. quaranta forty ; see 
DINE] 1. Law. A period of forty days during 
which a widow, entitled to dower, had the 
right to remain in the chief mansion-house of 
her deceased husband; hence, the right of 
widow to remain in the house during this 
period. 2. A period (orig. of forty days) 
during which persons who might spread à 
contagious disease (esp. travellers) are kept 
isolated; commonly, the period during which 
a ship, suspected of carrying contagion, is 
kept isolated on its arrival at a port. Hence, 
the fact or practice of isolating or of d 
isolated in this way ; the place where infecte 
or isolated ships are stationed. 1063. b. f0. 
Any period, instance, etc., of detention a 
seclusion compared to the above 1680. 3. 5 
period of forty days; a set of forty (days) m 2 

1. If she marry within the forty days she 10% 
her quarentine COKE. 2. Anchored off q. ( i 

Quarantine (kworüntin) v. 1804. If. 
prec.] trans. To put in quarantine. B 

OQuare impedit (kwó"ri i-mpidit). bs 
ME. [L. ‘Why he impedes or hinder 
Law. A form of writ issued in cases of 156 
puted presentation to a benefice, require 
the defendant to state why he hinders 
plaintiff from making the presentation. ) 

Quarenden, quarender (kwo-rénd"n, I 
late ME. [In xv quaryndo(u)n; perh. 4 N 
of the place-name Querendon, Bucks.) g 
variety of apple common in Somerset a 
Devon. Also attrib. 


- OFr. 
Quarrel (kwọ-rěčl), sb! ME. [ i 
quar(r)el (mod. carreau) :- Rom. 11 2 890 


dim. of late L. quadrus a square.] 1. 

heavy, square-headed arrow or bolt formerly 
used with the cross-bow or arbalest. sand 
square or (more usu.) diamond-shaped T 
of glass, of the kind used in making laí pov 
windows. Now rare exc. dial. 1447. 3. 
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a. A glazier's diamond 1807. b. A four-sided 
graver 1882. c. A stonemason’s chisel 1882. 

Quarrel (kwo-rel), sb.* [ME. querele — OFr. 
querele (mod. querelle) :- L. querella, var. of 
querela complaint, f. queri complain.] fl. A 
complaint; esp. a complaint against a person; 
esp. in legal use, an accusation or charge; an 
action or suit —1041. 2. À ground or occasion 
of complaint against a person, leading to 
hostile feeling or action; also, the state or 
course of hostility resulting from this. 
Const. against, tto, later with. Now rare. ME. 
b. With poss. pron. or genitive: One's cause, 
side, or party in a complaint or contest. late 
ME. tc. transf. Cause, reason, ground, plea 
—1033. 3. A violent contention or altercation 
between persons, or of one with another; a 
rupture of friendly relations 1572. b. 
Quarrelling; quarrelsomeness (rare) —1605. 

2. Phr. To pick a q.: see PIOK v.! IV. 2. All the q. 
the squire hath to me is for taking your part 
FIELDING. b. 2 Hen. VI, III. ii. 233. In our own 
q. we can see nothing truly STEVENSON, c. S0 asa 
Man may have a quarrell to marrye when he will 
BACON. 3. A man very valiant of his hands, but 
hot brained, he had had many quarrels 1639. b. 
Oth, II. iii, 52. 

Quarrel(kwo-rél),v. late ME. [orig.— OFr. 
quereler, f. querele (see prec.); in later use f. 
the sb.] I. infr. To raise a complaint, protest, 
or objection; to find fault; to take exception. 
2. To contend violently, fall out, break off 
friendly relations, become inimical or hostile. 
Const. with (a person) for or about (a thing). 
1530. 13. To dispute, call in question, object 
to (an act, word, etc.) —1786. 4. To find fault 
with (a person); to reprove angrily. Obs. 
exc. Sc. 1598. +5. With complement: To force 
or bring by quarrelling —1678. 

1. I must not d. with the will Of highest dis- 

ensation MILT, Phr, To q. with one's bread and 

utter, to find fault with or give up a means of 

livelihood for insufficient reasons. 2. She quar- 
relled with me for supping with St. John 1829. 
3. I hope you will not q. the words 1745. 4. I had. 
quarrell'd My brother purposely B. Jons, 5. You 
must q. him out o' the house B. JONS. Hence 
Qua'rreller, one who quarrels. 

tQua-rrelet. (f. QUARREL 8b. 2 + -ET.] A 
small square HERRIOK. 

Quarrelsome (kwo-rélsim), a. 1596. |f. 
QUARREL sb. + So.] Inclined to quarrel; 
given to, or characterized by, quarrelling. 

Men who are. . q. when they are drunk FIELDING, 
Hence Qua'rrelsome-ly adv., -ness. 

Quarrier (kwo-riot). late ME. [- OFr. 
quarreour, -ieur (mod. carrier), f. quarrer 
(mod. carrer) L. quadrare to square (stones). 
One who quarries stone; a quarryman. 

Quarry (kwo-ri), Sb. IME. quirre, querre 
Abr. *quire, *quere, OFr. cuirée (mod. curée), 
alt., by crossing with cuir leather and curer 
cleanse, spec. disembowel (- L. curare CURE 
v.). of couree i= Rom. *corata entrails, f. L. 
cor heart + -ata -EE!, -Y*.] t1. Certain parts of a 
deer placed on the hide and given to the 
hounds as a reward —1576. 12. A heap made 
of the deer killed at à hunting —1605. tb. 
transf. A heap of dead men —1633. 3. a. The 
bird flown at by a hawk, ete. 1486. b. The 
animal pursued by hounds or hunters 1612. 
C. fig. An intended prey or victim 1615. 

2. Mach. 1v. iii, 206, 3. a. As when Joue's. bird 
from hye Stoupes at a flying heron..The stone 
dead quarrey falls SPENSER. c. Folly was the 
proper Q. of Horace DRYDEN. 

Quarry (kwo-ri), sb.* late ME. I- med.L. 
quarreia, shortened var. of quareria — Obr. 
quarriere (mod. carrière), f. *carre i= L. 
quadrum a square.] 1, An excavation from 
which stone for building, etc. is obtained by 
cutting, blasting, or the like. b. transf. Any 
place from which stones may be obtained as 
from a quarry 1838, +2. A large mass of stone 
or rock in its natural state, capable of being 
quarried 1764. 

1. b. Houses, temples, the monuments of the 
dead, were the quarries from which they drew 
THIREWALL. Hence Qua:rryman, one employed 
in quarrying; one who works in a q. 

Quarry (kwo-ri), sb.* 1555. [alt. of QUARREL 
b., prob. after fquarry adj. square (XiII— 
XVII) = OFr. quarré (mod. carré) : L. quadra- 
lus QUADRATE.] t1. = QUARREL sb. 1. —1027. 
2. — QUARREL sb.! 2. 1611. 3. A square stone, 
tile, or brick 1555. 

Quarry (kwo-ri), v. 1575. [f. QUARRY sb.] 
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Tl. trans. To teach (a hawk) to seize its 
quarry —1618. 12. inir. To pounce on, as a 
hawk on its quarry; to prey or feed on —1709. 
3. trans. To hunt down or kill (a beast of 
chase) 1820. 

Quarry (kwo-ri), v. 1774. (f. QUARRY sb.*] 
1. trans. To obtain (stone, ete.) by the pro- 
cesses employed in a quarry. Also with out. 
b. fig. To extract by laborious methods 1860. 
2. To form a quarry in; to cut into (rock, ete.) 
1847. 3. intr. To cut or dig in, or as in, a 
quarry 1848. 

1. b. To q. gold and silver out of the monastic 
treasuries 1868. 


ies 1868. 

Quart (went), sb.' ME. I- (O)Fr. quarte 
17 L. quarta, subst. use of fem. (sc. pars part) 
of quartus fourth, ordinal of quattuor four.] 
1, An English measure of capacity, one- 
fourth of a gallon, or two pints. b. A vessel 
holding a quart; a quart-pot or quart-bottle 
1450. 12. A quarter, region SPENSER. 
1 To sende hom wyn and ij. d. botelys 

Quart (kart), sb.* 1674. [- Fr. quarte; see 
prec.) 1. A position in fencing: = QUARTE, 
Carte? 1692. 2. A sequence of four cards, in 
piquet and other card-games 1074. 

ag: major, the ace, king, queen, and knave of a 
suit. 

Quart (kütt), v. 1092. [- Fr. quarter, f. 
quarte QUART sb.*] a. intr. To use the position 
‘quart’ in fencing. b. trans. To draw back 
(the head and shoulders) in doing so. 

Quartan (kwQ-tün) a. and sb. IME. 
quartain — (O) Fr. quartaine (sc. fièvre fever) 
17 L. quartana (sc. febris), fem. of quartanus, f. 
quartus; see QUART sb., -AN.] A. adj. Path. 
Of a fever or ague: Characterized by the 
occurrence of a paroxysm every fourth (in 
mod. reckoning, every third) day. 

Ageyn feuerys quarteyn It is medicyn souereyn 


1400. 

B. sb. A (or the) quartan ague or fever. late 
ME. 

Quartation (kwoaté^fon). 1612. (f. L. 
quartus fourth + -ATION.] The operation of 
combining three parts of silver with one of 
gold, as a preliminary to separating and 
purifying the gold by means of nitric acid. 

Ouarte (kat, Kart). 1700. I- Fr. quarte; 
see QUART sb. 1 = CARTE*. 

Quarter (kwotoi, sb. ME. [- AFr. 
quarter, (O)Fr. quartier :- L. quartarius 
fourth part of a measure, gill, f. quartus 
fourth.] I. One of four equal or corresponding 
parts into which anything is or may be 
divided. 1. Of things generally. b. Const. 
with sbs. without of 1866, c. ellipt. in con- 
textual uses, as, a quarter-mile race 1508. 2. 
One of the four parts, cach including a leg, 
into which the carcases of quadrupeds are 
commonly divided; also of fowls, a part 
containing a leg or wing ME. b. pl. The four 
parts of a human body similarly divided, as 
in the case of those executed for treason ME. 
c. Of a live person or animal; also freq. = 
hind-quarter, haunch. late ME. 3. Her. One 
of the four parts into which a shield is 
divided by quartering (see QUARTER v. 3 b) 
1486. b. A charge occupying one fourth of 
the shield, placed in chief 1592. c. = 
QUARTERING vbl. sb. 2 b. 1727. 

1. The four quarters of the rolling year DRYDEN. 
Garnish with a Seville orange cut in quarters MRS. 
GLASSE. Phr. A bad q. of an hour ltr. Fr. un 
mauvais quart d'heure], a short but very un- 
pleasant experience, b. There is not. one-quarter 
the amount of drunkenness 1807. 2. They bought 
a O. of Lamb PEPYS. Fifth q., the hide and fat of a 
slaughtered animal. b. This morning Mr. Carew 
was hanged and quartered. . but his quarters. .are 
not to be hanged up PEPYS. c. Two. walked at 
each side of the horse's quarter 1806. 3. c. A 
baron of sixteen quarters SCOTT. 

II. The fourth part of some usual measure or 
standard. 1. As a measure of capacity for 
grain, etc. a. The British imperial quarter — 
8 bushels; the fifth part of a wey or load; also, 
local varieties of this ME. b. The fourth part 
of a chaldron. late ME. 2. As a weight. The 
fourth part of a hundredweight = 28 Ibs. 
(U.S. commonly 25 lbs.). Abbrev. ar. 1481. 
3. As a measure of length or area. a. The 
fourth part of a yard; nine inches. late ME. 
b. Naut. The fourth part of a fathom 1769. 
4, As a measure of time. a. The fourth part 
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of a year, esp. as divided by the QUARTER- 
DAYS. Also (esp. in Scotland), the fourth part 
of the school-year, or of the period during 
which instruction is usually given, containing 
about eleven weeks. late ME. b. A fourth 
part of the lunar period. Also, the moon's 
position when between the first and second or 
third and fourth quarters; quadrature. late 
ME. c. The fourth part of an hour; the space 
of fifteen minutes. Also, the moment, as 
denoted by a mark on the dial, the sound of 
& bell, etc., at whieh one quarter of an hour 
ends and the next begins. late ME. 5. U.S. A 
silver coin = one fourth of a dollar 1856. 6. 
Naut. The fourth part of a point on the 
compass; 2° 48’ 45“. Also q. point. 1705. 7. A 
quarterly instalment of an allowance or 
payment 1679. 

3. a. Tam. Shr. IV. iii. 109, 4. c. I shall die to- 
night, A quarter before twelve TENNYSON. 'The 
quarter's gone!’ cried Mr. Tapley DICKENS. 7. 
Pay me down the first q. now THACKERAY. 

III. Senses denoting locality, and transf. 
uses of these. 1. The region lying about or 
under one of the four principal points of the 
compass or divisions of the horizon; the 
point or division itself. late ME. tb. Boun- 
dary or limit towards one of the cardinal 
points; side 1611. c. A direction or point of 
the compass when more than four are 
mentioned or may be implied 1004. 2. 
Region, district, place, locality ME. b. 
Indicating a certain portion or member of a 
community, or some thing or things, without. 
ref. to actual locality 1777. 3. A particular 
division or district of a town or city, esp. that 
appropriated to a particular class or race of 
people 1526. fb. A part of a gathering or 
assembly, army, camp, etc. —1599. 4. Place 
of stay or residence; dwelling-place, lodgings, 
esp. of soldiers. Now usu. in pl. 1501, 5. 
Assigned or appropriate position 1549. t6. 
Relations with, or conduct towards, another; 
esp. in phr. to keep good (or fair) quarter(s) with 
—1074. b. (Good or fair) treatment or terms. 
Obs. exc. arch. 1648. 7. Exemption from 
being immediately put to death, granted to a 
vanquished opponent in a battle or flght; 
clemency shown in sparing the life of one who 
surrenders 1611. b. transf. and fig. 1047. 

1. Vpon Elam I wil bringe the foure wyndes 
from y* foure quarters of heauen COVERDALE 
Jer. 40:34. c. Winds from all quarters agitate the 
air COWPER, 2. A visit to a distant q. 1855. b. 
Even in the highest quarters justice had ceased to 
be much considered 1856. 3. b. 1 Hen. VI, IL. i. 
63. Phr. 70 keep good q., to keep good watch; to 
preserve good order. 4. Free quarter(s): see FREE- 
QUARTER. Head-, summer-, winter-quarters: see 
the first element. To beat up the quarters of, see 
BEAT v. II. 8. To take up one's quarters, to 
establish oneself (in a place). 5. Swift to thir 
several Quarters hasted then The cumbrous 
Elements Mint. Quarters, a name given, at sea, 
to the several stations where the officers and crew 
of the ship of war are posted in action FALCONER, 
6. Com. Err. II. I. 108. 7. Many were cut down, the 
anes giving no q. 1659. Phr. o ery q., to call 

or q. 

IV. Techn. uses, in many of which the 
original sense is much obscured. 1. Carpentry. 
A piece of wood, four inches wide by two or 
four inches thick, used as an upright stud or 
scantling in partitions and other framing. 
Chiefly in pl. 1497. 2. Farriery. One side of a 
horse’s hoof ; one half of the coffin, extending 
between heel and toe. b. The corresponding 
part of a horse-shoe. 1523. c. That part of a 
shoe or boot lying immediately in front of 
the back-line, on either side of the foot; the 
piece of leather, or other stuff, forming this 
part of the shoe from the heel to the vamp 
1753. 3. Naut. a. The upper part of a ship’s 
side between the after part of the main 
chains and the stern 1599. b. Of a yard: The 
part between the slings and the yard-arm 
1769. 4. One of the four parts into which a 
road is divided by the horse-track and the 
wheel-ruts 1767. 

3. a. The French Admiral's Ship under our q. had 
Jost her foremast 1805. On the q., in a direction 
about midway between astern and on the beam. 

Comb.: q.-aspect, quartile aspect; -back, in 
American football, a player stationed between the 
forwards and half-backs; -bell, a bell in a clock 
which sounds the quarters; -bend, a section of 
pipe bent into a quarter-circle; -binding, a style 
of book-binding with narrow leather back and no 
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leather corners; -block Naut., a block fitted 
under the g. of a yard; -cask, (a) a quarter- 
hogshead; (b) a quarter-butt; -gallery, a kind of 

lcony with windows projecting from the q. of a 
large vessel; -guard Mil., a small guard mounted 
in front of each battalion in a camp; -gunner 
Naut., an officer subordinate to the gunner; ill, 
an inflammatory disease of cattle and sheep 
(symptomatic anthrax), causing putrefaction in 
one or more of the quarters; -miler, one who is 
good at running a quarter-mile race; -note Mus., 
(a) = q.-tone; (b) U.S. a crotchet; -plate, a 
photographic plate measuring 3} x 4} inches; also, 
a photograph taken on a plate of this size; 
-section (U.S. and Canada), a quarter of a square 
mile of land, 160 acres; -tone Mus., (the interval 
of) one half of a semitone; -track, a quarter- 
mile racing course; -turn, (a) a rifle in which the 
shot makes a quarter of a revolution in the length 
of the barrel; (b) a bend of a quarter of a circle; 
-watch Naut., a ship's watch composed of one 
quarter of the crew; -wheeling, turning through 
à quarter of a circle; -wind, a wind blowing on a 
vessel's quarter. 

Quarter (kwó-1toi) v. late ME. It. prec.] 
1. rans. To cut into quarters; to divide into 
four equal or equivalent parts. Also with out. 
2. To divide into parts fewer or more than 
four. Also with out. late ME. 3. Her. a. To 
place or bear (charges or coats of arms) 
quarterly upon a shield; to add (another's 
coat) to one's hereditary arms; to place in 
alternate quarters with, late ME. b. To divide 
(a shield) into quarters, or into any number 
of divisions formed by vertical and horizontal 
lines 1590. 4. To put (soldiers or others) into 
quarters; to station, place, or lodge in a 
particular place. Also pass. = to have one's 
&bode, lodging, etc. 1594. b. With on, upon: 
To impose (soldiers) upon (a householder, 
town, etc.) to be lodged and fed. Also transf. 
and fig. 1683. 5. intr. To take up (one's) 
quarters; to stay, reside, lodge 1581. t6. 
trans. To give quarters to; to furnish with 
quarters or lodgings —1682. 7. Naut. To 
assign (men) to a particular quarter on board 
ship; to place or station for action 1695. 8. 
Naut. intr. To sail with the wind on the 
quarter, i.e. between beam and stern 1627. 
9. trans. To range or traverse (ground, ete.) 
in every direction. Said esp. of dogs in 
search of game. 1698. b. intr. To range to and 
fro 1857. 10. To drive a cart or carriage so 
that the right and left wheels are on (two of) 
the quarters of a road, with a rut between. 
Also, of a horse: To walk with the feet thus 
placed; hence, to walk in front of the wheel. 
1800. b. To drive to the side in order to 
allow another vehicle to pass 1849. 11. Of the 
moon: To begin a fresh quarter 1789. 

1, Being discovered, betrayed,..hanged, quar- 
tered, etc. DE FOE. Pare and d. your apples and 
take out the cores MRS, GLASSE, fig. John II. i. 
506. 2. Here is a sword..Will q. you in three 
1800. 3. a. The royal banner of England, quarter- 
ing the lion, the leopard, and the harp Haw- 
THORNE. 4. He was then quartered in Edinburgh 
as a lieutenant 1882. Soldiers were quartered on 
recalcitrant boroughs GREEN. 7. The Captain 
quartered his Men, and the Decks were cleared 
1695. 9. Just like a Pointer quartering well his 
ground 1788. 10. b. Every creature that met us 
would rely on us for quartering DE QUINCEY. 
11. They would have bad weather until the moon 
quartered 1789. 

Quarterage (kwü-itoréds). late ME. It. 
QUARTER sb. + -AGE, after OFr. quarterage; 
cf. AL. quarteragium.] 1. A quarterly con- 
tribution, allowance, pension, or other pay- 
ment. 2. Quarters, place of abode; quartering 
of troops, or the expense of this (rare) 1577. 

Qua-rter-day:. 1480. One of the four days 
fixed by custom as marking off the quarters 
of the year, on which the tenancy of houses 
usu. begins and ends, and the payment of 
rent and other quarterly charges falls due. 
In England and Ireland the quarter-days are 
Lady Day (March 25), Midsummer Day (June 24), 
Michaelmas (Sept. 29), and Christmas (Dec. 25). 
Qua'-rter-deck. 1627. Nauf. ta. Orig., a 

smaller deck situated above the HALF-DECK, 
covering about a quarter of the vessel. b. In 
later use: That part of the upper or spar-deck 
which extends between the stern and after- 
mast, and is used as a promenade by the 
superior officers or cabin-passengers. 
Quartering (kw6-aterin), vòl. sb. 1592. [f. 
QUARTER v. + -ING'.] 1. Division into four 
equal parts; also, division in general 1610. 2. 
Her. a. The dividing of a shield into quarters; 
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the marshalling or bringing in of various coats 
upon one shield, to denote the alliances of one 
family with the heiresses of others 1592. b. 
pl. The various coats marshalled upon a 
shield; rarely sing., one of these coats 1719. 
3. The assigning of quarters to a person; the 
action of taking up quarters; ta place in 
which one is or may be quartered 1625. b. 
spec. The billeting of soldiers; the fact of 
having soldiers quartered upon one 1646, 
4. Build. a. The placing or using of quarters 
in construction. b. Work formed of quarters. 
€. Wood in the form, or of the size, of 
quarters. 1703. 5. Driving on the quarters of 
a road 1815. 6. The moon's passage from 
one quarter to another 1854. 

attrib. and Comb., as q.-block, -knife. etc. 

Quarterly (xw-ataali), a. and sb. 1563. [f. 
QUARTER sb. + -LY'.] A. adj. 1. That takes 
place, is done, etc., every quarter of a year; 
relating to, or covering, a quarter of a year. 
2. Pertaining or relating to a quarter (in 
other senses) 1769. B. sb. A quarterly review, 
magazine, etc. 1818. 

A. 1. C., payments 1802. The d. Seasons of 
Devotion, called the Ember-weeks 1688. 2. Q. 
wind, a wind on the quarter, 

Quarterly (kw®-atauli), adv. (a., sb.) 1450. 
lt. QUARTER sb. + -LY'; in 2, after AFr. 
esquartelé (OFr. quartilé quarterly), in AL. 
(app. f. Eng.) quarteriatim (xiv).] 1. Every 
quarter of a year; once in a quarter 1458. 2. 
Her. a. In the four divisions of a shield 
formed by a vertical and a horizontal line 
drawn through the fess point; usu. with ref. 
to two tinctures, charges, or coats of arms, 
placed in the diagonally opposite quarters 
1450. b. With ref. to the division of the 
shield into quarters, or to blazoning it by 
quarters 1610. c. ellipt. as adj. = divided 
quarterly, or (by extension) into any number 
of parts at right angles to each other, as q. of 
eight; also as sb. = a shield divided or 
charged quarterly 1869. 

2. b. Q.-quartered, having one or more quarters 
divided in four; so q.-quartering. 

Quartermaster (kwü-toxma:stoi) late 
ME. (In sense 1, app. f. QUARTER sb. III. 5; in 
sense 2, f. QUARTER sb. III. 4; cf. Du. kwartier- 
meester.] 1. Naut. a. A petty officer who 
attends to the steering of the ship, the 
binnacle, signals, stowing of the hold, etc. 
b. transf. Steering-gear 1882. 2. Mil. An 
officer attached to each regiment, with the 
duties of providing quarters for the soldiers, 
laying out the camp, and looking after the 
rations, ammunition, and other supplies of 
the regiment 1600, +3. One who shares 
authority with another to the extent of a 
fourth —1685. 

2. Q.-general, a staff-officer who is chief of the 
department exercising control over all matters 
relating to the quartering, encamping, marching, 
and equipment of troops. Q.-sergeant, a non- 
commissioned officer, ranking as a staff-sergeant, 
who assists the d. in his duties. Hence Qua:rter- 
ma:ster v. intr. to perform the duties of a q. 
Qua-rtermastership, 

Quartern (kwü-xitoin) sb. ME. [- AFr, 
quartrun, OFr. quart(e)ron, f. quart(e fourth. 
(see QUART sb.!), or quartier QUARTER sb.] 1. A 
quarter of anything. Obs. exc. dial. 2. A 
quarter of various weights and measures. 
late ME. 3. A quartern-loaf 1844. 

Comb. q.-loaf, a loaf made of a q. of flour; a four- 
pound loaf. 

Quarter-sessions. 1577. [QUARTER sb. 
II. 4. a.] 1. In England and Ireland: A court 
of limited criminal and civil jurisdiction, and 
of appeal, held quarterly by the justices of 
peace in the counties (in Ireland by county- 
court judges), and by therecorderin boroughs. 
2. In Scotland: A court of review and appeal 
held quarterly by the justices of the peace on 
days appointed by statute 1661. 

Qua-rterstaff. 1550. 1. A stout pole, from 
6 to 8 feet long and tipped with iron, formerly 
used as a weapon by the English peasantry. 
2. Fighting or exercise with the quarterstaff 
1712. 

1. My owne Country weapon. What? A Quarter 
staffe 1626. 

Quartet(te (kwoate-t) 1790. [- Fr. 
quartette — It. quartetto; see next, -ET, -ETTE.] 
1. Mus. A composition for four voices or 
instruments, esp. for four stringed instru- 
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ments. 2. a. Mus. A set of four singers or 
players who render a quartette. b, transf. A 
set of four persons. 1814. 3. A set of four 
things; e.g. of lines in a sonnet, of runs at 
cricket, etc. 1837. 

fliQuartetto (kwoate-to). Ut, f; 
quarto fourth.] = prec. —1842. 

Quartic (kwo-itik), a. and sb. 1856. If. L. 
quartus fourth + id.] Math. A. adj. Of the 
fourth degree. B. sb. A quantic, curve, or 
surface of the fourth degree. 

Quartile (c- ü- ati), a. and sb. 1509, I- 
med.L. *quartilis, f. L. quartus fourth; see 
CILE. Cf. SEXTILE, ete.) Asir. and Astrol, 
A. adj. Q. aspect, the aspect of two heavenly 
bodies which are 90° distant from each other. 
b. Connected with, relating to, a quartile 
aspect. 1585. B. sb. A quartile aspect; a 
quadrature 1509. 

Quarto (kwo-ito) Also written 4to, 4°, 
1589. (L. (in) quarto, (in) the fourth (of a sheet), 
abl. sing. of quartus fourth.] 1. The size of 
paper obtained by folding a whole sheet twice, 
80 as to form four leaves, which, as a rule, are 
nearly square. Orig. and chiefly in phr. in q. 
2. A book composed of paper in this form; a 
quarto-volume 1642. 3. attrib. or as adj. Of 
paper: Folded so as to form four leaves out 
of the original sheet; having the size or 
shape of a quarter-sheet. Of books: Printed 
on paper thus folded. Of works: Published in 
q. 1633, 

2. The form and magnitude of a q. imposes upon 
the mind 1769. 

Quart-pot. late ME. A pot capable of 
containing the measure of a quart. 

Quartz (kwüuts) 1756. [- (M)HG. quara 
= Westslavie kwardy = Czech. tvrdý, Pol. 
twardy.) Min. A widely diffused mineral, 
massive or crystallizing in hexagonal prisms; 
in a pure form consisting of silica or silicon 
dioxide (SiO,), but varying greatly in colour, 
lustre,e tc. Also attrib. Hence Quartzi:- 
ferous. a bearing or containing g. Qua:rt- 
zoid, a crystal having the form of a 
double six-sided pyramid. Qua:rtzose a. 
mainly or entirely composed of q.; of the 
nature of q. Qua-rtzy a. of the nature of q. 
resembling q. 

Quartzite (kw9-1tsait). 1849. (f. prec. + 
-ITE! 2 b.] Min. An extremely compact, 
granularrock, consisting essentially of quartz. 

Quash (kwoJ), v. IME. quasse, quasche = 
OFr. quasser, (also mod.) casser annul - late 
L. cassare (med. L. also quassare), f. cassus 
null, void; f. L. cassare, frequent. of quaters 
shake. Fr. -ss- is repr. by -sħ- as in brush, 
push.) 1. trans. To annul, to make null or 
void (a law, decision, election,, etc.); to throw 
out (a writ, etc.) as invalid; to put an end to 
(legal proceedings). 2. To bring to nothing; to 
crush or destroy ; to put down completely; to 
stifle (a feeling, idea, scheme, etc.) 1609. 3. 
To crush, quell, or utterly subdue (a 
person); to squash. Now rare. 1639. 

3. This..resolution..would in all probability 
have quashed their enemies HANWAY. 

Quashee (kwo-fi), quashie (kwo-Ji). 1833. 
[Ashantee or Fantee Kwasi, a name given to 
a child born on Sunday.] A Negro personal 
name, used as a general name for any Negro. 

Quasi (kwé'-sai), adv. and pref. late ME. 
[L. = as if, almost.] 1. Used parenthetically 

‘as it were’, ‘almost’, ‘virtually’ (rare) 
1485. 2, Treated (usu.) as a prefix and 
hyphened: a. With sbs.: (A) kind of; re- 
sembling or simulating, but not really the 
same as, that properly so termed 1643. Y 
With adjs., more rarely with advbs. or 21 s 
Seemingly, but not really; almost, virtually 
1802. 3. Introducing an etymological 
explanation of a words As if it were. 
Abbrev. q., qu. late ME. Ji T. 

2. a. Heaven, a q. vacuitie SIR T. 
JONES D lte es q.-public organisms BRYCE 
3. L. L. L. 1v. ii. 85. it. 

Quasimodo (kwé!soimó»-do"). 100604 
L. quasi modo, the first words of the introit fo 
the first Sunday after Easter.] In Q. Sunday 
= Low SUNDAY. 705 

Quassia (kwee-siá, Kw. I., kwo-Jid). 1709: 
lt. name of a Surinam Negro, Gram ERE 
grand man) Quassi or Quacy (= QUAS! 1. 
who discovered the virtues of the root.] J. 
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QUASSIN 


The wood, bark, or root of a S. Amer. tree 
(Quassia amara), tound esp. in Surinam, also 
of the bitter ash (Piercna excelsa) of Jamaica, 
and the bitter damson (Simaruba amara) of 
the W. Indies and S. America. b. The bitter 
decoction prepared from this, used for 
medicinal and other purposes. 2. Any of the 
trees yielding quassia, esp. the Q. amara of 
Surinam 1766, 

Quassin (kwe-sin). 1819. [f. prec. + -IN'.] 


The bitter principle of quassia. Also 
Qua'ssite. 
Quat (kwot) Obs. exc. dial. 1579. [Of 


unkn. origin.] 1. A pustule; a small boil; a 
stye. 12. transf. Applied contemptuously to 
a (young) person —1623. 

Ouatenus (kwé'-tinds), adv. 1652. [L., = 
how far, f. qua where + tenus up to.] In so 
far as; in the quality or capacity of; QUA. 

Qua:ter-cente:nary (kw:etor). 1883. [f. L. 
quater four times.] A 400th anniversary. 

Quaternary (kwótó-1nári), a. and sb. late 
ME. [- L. quaternarius, f. quaterni four to- 
gether, by fours.] A. adj. 1. Consisting of four 
things or parts; characterized by the number 
four. Now chiefly Chem. in q. compound, a 
combination of four elements or radicals. 
1005. 2. Geol. Used, with the sense of ‘fourth 
in order’, as an epithet of the period following 
on the Tertiary, and of the deposits, animals, 
etc., belonging to it 1843. B. sb. A set of four 
(things); the number four. late ME. 

« 1. Q. number, usually 4, but sometimes 
taken as = 10 (see B). B. Q. of numbers, the 
Pythagorean rerpakrós, or 1+2+3+4=10, 

Quaternate (kwütó-nét) a. 1753. f. as 
prec. + -ATE*,] Arranged in or forming a set 
or sets of four; composed of four parts. 

Quaternion (kw6té-anion). late ME. [= 
late L. quaternio, -on-, f. quaterni four to- 
gether.) 1. A group or set of four persons or 
things. 2. Of paper or parchment: a. A quire 
of four sheets folded in two. fb. A sheet 
folded twice. 1025. 3. The number 4 or 10 (of. 
QUATERNARY) 1637, 4. Math. a. The quotient 
of two vectors, or the operator which changes 
one vector into another, so called as depend- 
ing on four geometrical elements, and capable 
of being expressed by the quadrinomial 
formula w + zi + yj + zk, in which w, £, y, 
2 are scalars, and i, j, k are mutually per- 
pendicular vectors whose squares are —1. 
b. pl. That form of the calculus of vectors in 
which this operator is employed. 1843. 5. 
altrib. or as adj. Consisting of four persons, 
things, or parts 1814. 

1. Thi Elementary Q. of Earth, Air, Water, 
and Fi 1695. Hence tQuate-rnioned a. 
arranged in quaternions. 

Quaternity (kw6té-aniti), 1529. [- late 
L. quaternitas, f. as prec.; see -ITY.] A set 
of four persons (esp. in the Godhead, in 
contrast to the Trinity) or of four things. 
Hence Quaternita-rian (rare), one who 
believes that there are four persons in the 
Godhead. 

Quatorzain (ke-toazén), 1583. [- Fr. 
quatorzaine a set of fourteen, f. quatorze; see 
next.] A piece of verse consisting of fourteen 
lines; a sonnet. Now spec. a poem of four- 
teen lines resembling a sonnet, but without 
strict adherence to sonnet-rules. 

lQuatorze (kitd-az). 1701. [Fr., — L. 
quatuordecim fourteen.) In piquet, a set of 
four similar cards (either aces, kings, queens, 
knaves, or tens) held by one player, which 
count as 14. 

Quatrain (kwo-trén) 1585. [= Fr. 
quatrain, tquadrain, t. quatre four + -ain -AN.] 
A stanza of four lines, usu. with alternate 
rhymes; four lines of verse. 

Quatre (kà-toz, Fr. katr). 1550. [Fr., = 
four.] The number four; the four in dice. 

Quatrefoil (kce-tazfoil). 1494. L Apr. 
“quatrefoil, f. AFr. quatre four + foil leaf, 
FOIL sb. Cf. CINQUE-FOIL.] A compound leaf 
or flower consisting of four leaflets or petals 
radiating from a common centre; also, a 
representation or conventional imitation of 
this, esp. as a charge in Heraldry. b. Arch. 

opening or ornament, having its outline 
50 divided by cusps as to give it the appear- 
ance of four radiating leafiets or petals. 

Quattrocento (kwattro,tfento). 1875. 
Ht., prop. ‘four hundred’, but used for 
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‘fourteen hundred’; cf. CINQUECENTO.] The 
fifteenth century as a period of Italian art, 
architecture, ete. Hence Quattroce-ntist, 
an Italian artist, author, etc. of the 15th c.; 
also attrib. or as adj. 

Quaver (kwé'-vox), sb. 1570. [f. next.] 1. 
Mus. A note, equal in length to half a 
crotchet or one-eighth of a semibreve. 2. 
Mus. A shake or trill in singing, or (rarely) in 
instrumental music 1611. 3. A shake or 
tremble in the voice; a tremulous voice or 
ery 1748. 4, A quivering or tremulous move- 
ment 1736. 

Quaver (kwé'!-voa), v. late ME. [frequent. 
(see ER) of quave XIV (in XIII cwauien), 
perh. repr. unrecorded OE.  *cwafian, 
parallel symbolic formation to cwacian 
QUVAKE.] 1. inir. To vibrate, tremble, 
quiver. Now rare. b. Of the voice: To 
shake, tremble 1741. 2. To use trills or 
shakes in singing 1538. 3. trans. To sing 
(a note, song, etc.) with trills or quavers. 
Also with forth, out. 1570. 

2. In Singing also the Italians Bleat, the 
Spaniards Whine, the Germans Howl, and the 
French Q. 1684, 3. The Larke..Quaver'd her 
cleare Notes in the quiet Ayre DRAYTON. Hence 
Qua. verer. Qua:very a. apt to d.; somewhat 
quavering. 

Quay (ki) sb. 1696. [Later sp. of kay KEY 
Sb. b, after Fr. quai. Cf. CAY.) An artificial 
bank or landing-place, built of stone or 
other solid material, lying along or projecting 
into a navigable water for convenience of 
loading and unloading vessels. 

But now arrives the dismal day, She must return 
to Ormond-q. Swirr. Hence Quay v. trans. to 
provide with a q. Quayage (ki-éd5), dues levied on 
goods landed or shipped at a q., or on vessels using 
the g.; q.-room. 

Quay, v.“ [perh. alteration of QUAIL v.] 
trans. To depress, subdue, daunt SPENSER. 

Queach (kwitf) Obs. exc. dial. 1450. [Of 
unkn. origin.] A dense growth of bushes; a 
thicket. 

Queachy (kwi-tfi), a. Obs. exc. dial. 1565. 
[f. prec. + Y. For the connection between 
senses 1 and 2 cf. CARR?.] +1. Forming a dense 
growth or thicket —1586. 2. Of ground: 
Swampy, boggy 1593. 3. dial. Feeble, weak, 
small 1859, 

2. The dampes that rise from out the quechy 
plots PEELE. 3. They're poor queechy things, gells 
is G. ELIOT. 

Quean (kwin). [OE. cwene = OS. cwena 
(Du. kween barren cow), OHG. quena, quina, 
ON. kvenna, kvinna (gen. pl., nom. sing. 
kona), Goth. gino woman : Gmc. *kwendn, f. 
IE. base *gwen- *gwn-, repr. by Gr. yw. 
Cf. QUEEN.] 1. A woman, a female; hence, in 
disparagement: A bold or ill-behaved 
woman; a jade; and spec. a harlot, strumpet 
(esp. in 16—17th c.). 2. Sc. A young woman, 
or girl; a (healthy and robust) lass 1470. 

2. I see her yet, the sonsie q. BURNS. 

Queasy (kwi-zi), a. 1459. [Early forms 
coisy, queysy suggest AFr., OFr. *coisi, 
*queisi or -ié, rel. to coisier hurt, wound, but 
there is no evidence.) +1. Of the times, ete. : 
Unsettled, troublous, ticklish —1611. tb. Of 
a matter: Uncertain, hazardous —1005. 2. Of 
food: Causing sickness or nausea. Now rare, 
1496. 3. Of the stomach: Easily upset; 
unable to digest strong food. Hence of the 
body, heart, health, etc. 1545. tb. Of the 
mind, feelings, etc.: Fastidious, nice —1059. 
c. Of conscience, etc.: Tender, scrupulous 
1579. 4. Of pains, etc.: Of the nature of 
sickness; uneasy, uncomfortable 1589. 5. Of 
persons: Having a queasy stomach; liable to 
turn sick; subject to, or affected with, nausea 
1606. 

1. The times being queasie, the King wisely 
forbare to take any seuere reuenge 1611. b. A 
queazie question SHAKS. 5. Ant. & Cl. Il. vi. 20. 


Hence Quea'si-ly adv., -ness. 

liQuebracho (kebra-tfo). 1881. [Sp. f. 
quebrar break -- hacha axe.] Any of several 
Amer. trees, having extremely hard timber 
and medicinal bark: esp. the white q. of 
S. America (Aspidosperma q.) and the red 
q. of Mexico (Schinopsis lorentzii). Also 
aitrib. as q. bark, gum. b. = The bark itself. 
Queen (kwin), sb. [OE. cwën = OS. quan, 
ON. kven (also kván), Goth. gens (wife) :— 
Gme. ente, f. IE. *gwén- *gwen-; see 


QUEEN-POST 


QUEAN.] 1. A (king's) wife or consort; a 
lady who is wife to a king. 2. a. The wife or 
consort of a king. b. A woman who is the 
chief ruler of a state, having the same rank 
and position as a king. OE. 3. As a title, 
placed immed. before or tafter a personal 
name; also fhe q., before or after the name 
(now arch.) OE. 4. With specification of the 
people, country, etc. ruled over by a queen 
or by the king her consort, as Q. of Scots, etc. 
OE. 5. transf. A female whose rank or pre- 
eminence is comparable to that of a queen; 
applied e.g. to the Virgin Mary, to the god- 
desses of ancient religions or mythologies, 
or to a woman as a term of endearment and. 
honour OE. 6. Applied to things personified 
OE. 7. The perfect female of bees, wasps, or 
ants 1609. 8. In games. a. Chess. The piece 
which has greatest freedom of movement, 
and hence is most effective for defending the 
king. Also, the position on the board 
attained by a pawn when it is queened. 1440. 
b. Cards. A playing-card bearing the figure 
of a queen, of which there are four in each 
pack 1575, 

1. Hermione, Queene to the worthy Leontes, 
King of Sicilia SHAKS. 2. b. My memorial which 
was given to the d. SWIFT. The 45 of England is 

m 


either q. regent, q. consort, or q. dowager BLACK- 
STONE. 5. Poor q. of love, in thine own law forlorn 
SHAKS. Mooned Ashtaroth, Heavn's Q. and 


of hearts (cf. 8 b). Q. of the 
May: see MAY sb. Q. of glory, grace, heaven, 
paradise, women, etc., the Virgin Mary. 6. May, of 
myrthfull monethis quene DUNBAR, Venice. the 

. of the Adriatic 1840. Q. of heaven, the night, 
the tides, the moon. Q. of the meadow(s, MEADOW- 
SWEET. 

Comb.: +q.-apple, an early variety of appl 
-bee (see 7); -cake, a small currant-cak 
-conch, a large marine shell, Strombus gigas; 
T-£old, a former revenue of the king's consort, 
consisting of one-tenth on certain fines paid to the 
king; -wasp (see 7). 

b. Comb. with queen's. 1. In titles or appella- 
tions, with the sense of ‘belonging to, in the 
service of, the queen’, ‘royal’, as Queen’s bench, 
counsel, English, evidence, messenger, etc.: see 
these words. 

2. queen's colours, one of the pair of colours 
carried by a regiment, the royal colours; queen's 
metal, an alloy of tin, antimony, bismuth, and 
lead; queen's pigeon, a large and beautiful 
crested pigeon of the Papuan region, Gaura 
vicloriv; queen's pipe, a furnace formerly used 
for destroying smuggled or damaged tobacco; 
queen's shilling, a shilling formerly given to a 
recruit on enlisting; queen s ware, (a) a cream- 
coloured kind of Wedgwood ware; (b) a kind of 
stone-ware; queen's yellow, turpeth mineral, 
used as a yellow pigment. 

3. In names of plants, as fqueen's balm, 
alyssum; queen's cushion, cut-leaved saxifrage; 
queen's delight, an American euphorbiaceous 
plant, Stillingia sylvatica; queen's pincushion, 
the flowers of the guelder rose; etc. Hence 
Quee‘ndom. Quee-nhood. Quee-nless a. 
Guee · nlike a. 

Queen (kwin), v. 1611. [f. prec.] 1. T'oq. it: 
to be a queen; to act or rule as a queen; to 
have pre-eminence like a queen. 2. trans. 
To make (a woman) a queen. Also fig. 1843. 
3. Chess. To advance (a pawn) to the op- 
ponent’s end of the board, where it acquires 
the power of, and is replaced by, a queen or 
such other piece as the player may choose. 
Also absol. 1789. 

Queen Anne. The Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland who reigned from 1702 to 1714. 
b. attrib. as an epithet of the style of furni- 
ture, buildings, etc., characteristic of Queen 
Anne's reign, or of things made in this style. 
Also absol. 1881. 

Queen Anne is dead, a phr. implying stale news. 
Queen Anne’s bounty; see BOUNTY 5. 

Queening (kwi-nin). late ME. [perh. f. 
QUEEN sb. + -ING*.] A variety of apple. 

Queenly (kwi-nli), a. 1540. [f. QUEEN sb. 
+ II.] 1, Belonging or appropriate to a 
queen. 2. Resembling a queen; queenlike- 
1824. 

1. A Q. manner CROMWELL. Hence Quee-nli- 
ness. So Quee:nly adv. in the manner of a 
queen. 

Queen-mo-ther. 1577. 1. A queen 
dowager who is the mother of the reigning 
sovereign. 2. A queen who is a mother. Also 
applied to a queen-bee, and fig. 1602. 

Quee-n-post. 1823. [Cf. KrNG-POST.] One 
of two upright timbers in a roof-truss, which 


Mother both MILT. Q. 


QUEENSHIP 


are framed above into the rafters and below 
into the tie-beam, at points equidistant from 
its middle or ends. 

Queenship (kwi-nfip) 1536. [-sHrm.] 1. 
The dignity or office of a queen. 2. The per- 
sonality of a queen; (her) majesty 1603. 

Queer (kwfPa), a.* 1508. [poss. — G. quer 
cross, oblique, squint, perverse (MHG. twer; 
see THWART). See next.) 1. Strange, odd, 
peculiar, eccentric, in appearance or charac- 
ter. 2. Not in a normal condition; out of 
sorts; giddy, faint, or ill; esp. in phr. to feel 
(or look) q. Also slang: Drunk. 1800. 3. Q. 
Street: an imaginary street where people in 
difficulties reside; hence, any difficulty, fix, 
or trouble, bad circumstances, debt, illness, 
eto. 1837. 

1. Let me be known all at once for a d. Fellow 
and avoided STEELE. 3. Q. Street is full of 
lodgers just at present DICKENS. Hence Quee-r- 
ish a. Quee-r-ly adv., -ness. 

Queer (kwi*1), a.* 1561. [Identical in form 
with and perh. of the same origin as prec.] 
Thieves’ cant, Bad; worthless. 

Queer (kwPz), v. slang. 1790. It. QUEER 
a.‘ or *.] 1. trans. a. To quiz or ridicule; to 
puzzle. b. To impose upon; to cheat. 2, To 
spoil, put out of order 1812. 3. To put (one) 
out; to make (one) feel queer 1845. 

2. All they dared do they did to d. her Scene 
1884. Phr. To q. the pitch: to upset the ‘game’, 
put obstacles in the way. 

Queerity (kw?-riti). 1711. (t. QUEER a.* 
+ -ITY.] Queerness, oddity. 

Queest (kwist). Obs. exo. dial. [In xv 
quyshle, quyste, perh. syncopated form of 
CUSHAT.] The ring-dove, wood-pigeon. 

Quelch (kwel'f), v. rare. 1059. [Related 
to SQUELCH as quash to squash, ete.) trans. 
and intr. To squelch. 

Quell (kwel), sb. rare. late ME. [f. next.] 
Slaying, slaughter; power or means to quell. 

Quell (kwel, v. [OE. cwellan = 08. 
quellian (Du. kwellen), OHG. quellen (G. 
quälen), ON. kvelja - Gme. *kwaljan, f. 
*kwal- *kwel-, repr. also by OE. cwalu death.] 
1. trans. To kill, slay, destroy (a person or 
animal). Now rare or Obs. 2. To destroy, put 
an end to, suppress, extinguish, etc. (a thing 
or state of things, a feeling, disposition, etc.) 
late ME. 3. To crush or overcome (a person 
or thing); to subdue, vanquish, reduce to 
subjection or submission 1570. 14. intr. = 
QUAL v. I. 2, 1616. 

1. Yet him the dart Quell'd not COWPER, 2. The 
captain RES this mutiny DE FOE. We soon 
succeeded in quelling their fears 1832. 3. The 
energy of William has thus thoroughly quelled all 
his foes FREEMAN. 4. Winters wrath beginnes to 
d. SPENSER. Hence Que'ller, one that quells. 

Quench, sb. rare. 1529. [f. the vb.] The 
act of quenching; the state or fact of being 
quenched. 

Quench (kwenf), v. [ME. quenchen :- OE. 
*cwenéan (in dewenéan) = *kwaykjan, 
causative of OE. *ewincan (in dewincan) be 
extinguished = OFris. quinka :- *kweykan.] 
I. trans. I. To put out, extinguish (fire, flame, 
or light, lit. or fig.). Now rhet. b. To put out 
the fire or flame of (something that burns or 
gives light, lit. or fig.). Now rhet. late ME. 
c. To destroy the sight or light of (the eye) 
1667. 2. To extinguish (heat or warmth, lit. 
or fig.) by cooling. late ME. b. To cool (a 
heated object) by means of cold water or 
other liquid. late ME. 3. transf. To put an 
end to, stifle, suppress (a feeling, act, con- 
dition, quality, etc.) ME. b. To slake (thirst) 
completely; frarely, to satisfy (hunger). late 
ME. 4. To destroy, kill (a person); to oppress 
or crush. Now rare. ME. b. To put down (in 
a dispute); to squash 1840. 

1. Q. thou his light, Destruction dark SCOTT. b. 
As she turned. . To d. the lamp MORRIS. c. These 
eyes..So thick a drop serene hath quencht thir 
Orbs MILT. 2. b. Hot bricks, somewhat quenched 
with water 1612. 3. How mercifully dyd God q. 
the fury of the peple 1545. 4. I, Tyme,. .quenche 
out the ungodly, their memory and fame 1567. 

TII. intr. a. Of fire, a burning thing, etc.: To 
be extinguished, to go out, to cease to burn 
or shine —1623, Also transf. b. Of a person: 
To cool down SHAKS. 

b. Cymb. 1. v. 47. Hence Que-nchable a, 
Que-ncher, one who, or that which, quenches; 
collog. a drink. Que'nchless a. unquenchable, 
inextinguishable; -ly adv., -ness. 
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OQuenelle (kene. ). 1846. [Fr., of unkn. 
origin.] A seasoned ball, of which the chief 
ingredient, usu. meat or fish, has been re- 
duced to a paste. 

Quercetin (kwo-1sitin) 1857. [Arbitrarily 
f. L. quercus oak + -IN'.] Chem. A yellow 
crystalline substance widely distributed in 
the vegetable kingdom, but now obtained by 
decomposition of quercitrin. 

Quercitannin (kwousite-nin). 1845. f. 
querci-, comb. form of L. quercus oak + 
TANNIN.] Chem. A form of tannin obtained 
from oak-bark. So Quercita-nnic a. in 
quercitannic acid. 

Quercite (kwó-1soit). 1857. [f. L. quercus 
oak + -ITE' 4 a.] Chem. A sweet crystalline 
alcohol obtained from acorns. 

Quercitron (kwousitron) 1794. [abbrev. 
f. querci-citron, f. L. quercus oak + CITRON.) 
The black or dyer's oak of N. America 
(Quercus tinctoria); also called q. oak. b. The 
inner bark of this, used as a yellow dye and in 
tanning; also g. bark. Hence Que'rcitrin, 
m 3 erystalline colouring matter of q. 

ark. 

Querent (kwP-rént) 1598. (- querent-, 
pr. ppl. stem of L. querere inquire; see -ENT.] 
One who asks or inquires; spec. one who 
consults an astrologer. 

Querimonious (kwerimó*nios) a. 1004. 
- med. L. querimoniosus, f. L. quarimonia; 
see next, -OUS.] Full of, addicted to, com- 
plaining. Hence Querimo'nious-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Querimony (kwe-rimoni). 1529. [- L. 
querimonia, f. queri complain; see -Y*, Cf. Fr. 
tquérimonie (X,] Complaint, complaining. 

Querist (kwI^rist). 1633. [f. L. querere + 
-Ist.] One who inquires; a questioner. 

Querl(kwóul). U.S. 1880. [perh. a blending 
of curl and twirl.) A curl, twist, twirl. So 
Quer! v. to twirl, coil, etc. 

Quern (kwàun) [OE. cweorn(e = OFris., 
OS. quern (Du. kweern), OHG. quirn(a, ON. 
kuern, Goth. -gairnus, f. Gme. *kwern-.] An 
apparatus for grinding corn, usu. consisting of 
two circular stones, the upper of which is 
turned by hand; also, a small hand-mill for 
grinding pepper, mustard, etc. 

Comb. q.-stone, one of the two stones forming a 
q.; a millstone. 

fTQuerula:tion. 1014. [- med. L. querulatio 
(Xv), f. querulari complain, f. L. querulus; see 
next, -ATION.] Complaint, complaining. So 
Querule‘ntal, -le-ntial a. querulous. 
Queru-lity, Querulo-sity, habit or spirit of 
complaining. 

Querulous (kwe-r'ülos) a. 1450. [f. L. 
querulus or — late L. querulosus, f. queri 
complain; see -0US.] 1. Of persons: Com- 
plaining, given to complaining, peevish. b. 
Of animals or things: Uttering or producing 
sounds expressive or suggestive of complaint 
1635. 2. Of the nature of, characterized by, 
complaining 1540. 

1. The q. are seldom received with great ardour 
of kindness JOHNSON. b. One q. rook, unable to 
sleep, protested now and then DICKENS. 2. The 
q. comments of old ladies 1874. Hence Que-ru- 
lous-ly adv., -ness. 

Query (kwi*ri) sb. 1635. [Anglicizing of 
quere QU ERE, with ending assim. to inquiry.] 
1. Introducing a question: = QUÆRE A. (Now 
usu. expressed by the abbreviations qy., dr., 
qu. or the sign ?) 1007. 2. A question: = 
QU.ERE B. 1635. 3. A mark of interrogation 
(1), or the abbrev. qy., etc., used to indicate 
à doubt as to the correctness of a statement, 
Um lotta etc. 1836. 

. Q. urchase money was ever paid 1888. 2. 
What News, is the Query 1719. “eari 

Query (kwi-ri), v. 1639. ft. prec. Cf. 
QUÆRE v.] fl. trans. To put as a question 
1755. b. To ask (whether, if, what, etc.) 1639. 
C. absol. To ask a question or questions 1681. 
2. To question, interrogate (a person). rare. 
1654. 3. To call (a thing) in question; to mark 
as doubtful. Also with if, etc. 1772. 

1. I do..entreat you to answer all that I have 
queried on that head BERKELEY. 3. The return- 
ing officer. had queried 76 [votes] 1772. 

Quesited (kwisoi-téd), a. and sb. 1647. (f. 
med. L. quesitum (L. quesitum, pa. pple. n. oi 
querere seek, inquire) + ED. tA. adj. 
Sought for, asked about, etc. —1074. B. sb. 
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Astrol. The thing or person inquired 
1647. So Quessitive a. dnt EROR CS shows 

Quest (kwest) sb. ME. [~ OFr. queste 
(mod. quête) :- Rom. *quesita for L. quesita, 
subst. use of fem. pa. pple. of quzrere seek, 
inquire.] I. 1. = INQUEST sb. 1. Obs. exc. dial. 
2. = INQUEST sb. 2. Now rare. ME. 3. Any 
inquiry or investigation made in order to 
discover some fact; also, the object of such 
fedt 

ne q. of 'ntlemen, ano! yt 
upon him FULLER. bet of oomen Demet 

II. 1. Search or pursuit, made in order to 
find or obtain something. Const. of, for. M, 
tb. A person (or set of persons) employed in 
searching SHAKS. 2. In medireval romance; 
An expedition or adventure undertaken by a 
knight to procure some thing or achieve some 
exploit; the knights engaged in such an enter- 
prise. Also fransf. late ME. 3. a. The search 
for game made by hounds. b. The baying of 
hounds in pursuit of game; a peculiar barking 
uttered by dogs when in sight of game. Obs. 
exc. dial. late ME. 4. R. C. Ch. The collection 
88 or donations for religious purposes 
1528. 

1. Whose desire Was to be glorlous; 'twas a 
foolish q. BYRON. Phr, In g. of (after, or inf.); 
The ghost rides forth. in nightly q. of his hea 
W. InviNG. b. Oth, t, II. 46. 2. The q. of the 
Sancgreal MALORY. anaf. Gad not abroad at 
ev'ry q. and call Of an untrained hope or passion 
G, HERBERT. 

Quest (kwest), v. ME. - OFr. quester (mod. 
quéler), f. queste (see prec.).] 1. inir. Of hunt- 
ing dogs, ete.: To search for game. Also with 
about, b. Of animals: To search about for 
food 1796. 2. Of hunting dogs: To break out 
into a peculiar bark at the sight of game; to 
give tongue; to bark or yelp. Obs. exc. díal. 
late ME. 3. Of persons: To go about in 
search of something. Also with about, and 
const, after, for. (Chiefly transf, from sense 1.) 
1024. b. R. C. Ch. To ask for alms or dona- 
tions 1748. 4. trans. To search for, pursue, 
seek out 1751. 

1. Bevis, questing about, found the body SCOTT. 
4. Flush found a hare, and quested it for two 
miles Miss MITFORD, Hence Que'ster, one who 
quests. So tQue'stant, quester SHAKS. 

Question (kwestyon, kwe-stfon), sb. ME. 
{= AFr. questiun, (O)Fr. question - L. questio, 
on-, f. quast-, pa. ppl. stem of quaerere seek, 
inquire; see -I0N.] I. The action of inquiring 
orasking. 1. The stating or investigation of à 
problem; inquiry into a matter; discussion of 
some doubtful point. 2, The action of 
questioning, interrogating, or examining & 
person, or the fact of being questioned, ete.; 
hence talk, discourse. late ME. b. spec. The 
application of torture as part of a judicial 
examination 1583, 

1. The. . vnquiet time Did push it out of farther 
q. SHAKS. Phr. Beyond (all) q., out of, past, with- 
out g., unquestionably, In g., under consideration, 
forming the subject of discourse. To come into ds 
to be thought of as possible. Phr. To call in (tor 
into) q., (a) to examine judicially, bring to trial; 
to take to task; (b) to question the validity. Kd 
status of; to raise objections to. +n q., on tri n 
He that was in q. for the robbery SHAKS. 2 
Others abide our q. Thou art free, M. ARNOLD. 

Il. What is asked or inquired (about). ir 
The interrogative statement of some point 
to be investigated or discussed; à problems 
hence, a matter forming, or capable. E 
forming, the basis of a problem; a subject 
involving more or less difficulty or un 
certainty ME. b. spec. A subject or propos 5 
for discussion in a meeting or deliberat 
assembly, esp. in Parliament; tthe putti 905 
of this proposal to the vote 1058. 2. A mue 
of discussion, debate, or strife between part m 
or of one party with another. late ME. 3. 
interrogation, query, inquiry ME. ore 

1. Phr. The q., the precise matter receiving s 100 
quiring deliberation or discussion; But that ES. 
the q.: the q. is concerning your marriage a 
To beg the q.: see BEG v. 4. b. Question!, ber 
to recall a speaker to the subject . eee 
+) to demand that the vote be hat ie required 
^ to 
Out of the q., foreign to the subject; he! d 
be considesed or thought of; Retreat yas RU 
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pute or doubt (but, that). To make no q., to raise 
or entertain no doubt (of or about a thing, but or 
inf). to q. (used parenthetically), no doubt, 
without d.; This no q. is his me: CLARENDON. 
3. Ask me no questions and I'll tell you no fibs 
GoLpsM. If you do not give a plain answer to 
a plain d., you will be committed 1776. 

Comb.: q.-mark, -stop, a mark of interroga- 


tion. 

Question (kwe-styon, -tfon), v. 1470. [- 
(O)Fr. questionner, f. question (see prec.).] 1. 
trans. To ask a question or questions of (a 
person or fig. a thing); to interrogate 1490. 
b. To examine judicially; hence, to call to 
account, challenge, accuse (of) Now rare. 
1637. 12. intr. To fl. with: To ask questions of; 
to dispute with —1772. 3. To ask or put 
questions 1584. b. trans. With clause stating 
the question 1592. 4, To raise the question 
(whether, if, ete.); hence, to doubt, hold as 
uncertain 1633. 5. a. To call in question, 
dispute, oppose 1632. tb, To state as a ques- 


tion S P. BROWNE. t6. To investigate (a 
thing) 1655. 
1. Her Father, Still question'd me the Storie of 


my life SHA: 3. Goe wee, .to the man that tooke 
him To q. of his apprehension SHAKS. b. They 
never questioned. what crime he had done 
HonnES. 4. Whether the request, can be com- 
plied with.,may be questioned 1883. Phr. J do 
not g. (but, etc.), I have no doubt, I am sure (that); 

it cannot be questioned, it is certain, 

q. the truth of your informacion 1632. 
„I. Iv. 142. 

Questionable (kwe:styonüb'l, -tfon-), a. 
1500. [f. prec, + -ABLE.] fl. a. Of a person: 
That may be interrogated. b. Of a question; 
That may be asked or put. c. Of a place: 
Where questions may easily be asked (rare) 
~1607. +2, Of persons or acts: Liable to be 
called to account or dealt with judicially 
—1085. 3. Of things, facts, etc.: That may be 
questioned or called in question (rarely const. 
by); doubtful, uncertain. Freq. in phr. it is q. 
(whether, if, ete.). 1607. b. Of qualities, 
properties, etc.: About the existence or 
presence of which there may be question 1796. 
€. In depreciatory sense: Of doubtful or 
dubious character or quality 1806. 

1. a. Thou com’st in such a q, shape, That I will 
speake to thee SHAKS. 3. Whatever rendered 
property q., ambiguous, and insecure BURKE. b. 
The q. privilege of having as many wives as he 
could support 1856. c. Stick not even at d. means 
SHELLEY. Hence Questionabi-lity, Que'stion- 
ableness, the state of being q. Que'stionably 


adv, 
tQue'stionary, sb. rare. late ME. [- 
questionista QUES- 


med. L. *questionarius 
TIONIST; see -ARY!.] 1. QUESTIONIST —1787. 


QUESTOR 1. SCOTT. 

Questionary (kwe-styonari), a. 1653. [app. 
f. QUESTION sb. + -AnY!.] 1. Having the form 
of à question; consisting of questions; con- 
ducted by means of questioning. 2. That 
asks questions STEELE. 

Questioner (kwe-styonoz, -tfon-). 1551. ff. 
QUESTION v. + -ER'.] One who questions; an 
interrogator, inquirer. 

‘The curious q., the foolishe answerer CRANMER. 

Questionist (kwe-styonist, -tfon-). 1523. 
[7 med.L. questionista ; see QUESTION sb., -IST.] 
1. A habitual or professed questioner, spec. 
in theological matters. 2. Formerly, at 
Cambridge and Harvard: An undergraduate 
in his last term before proceeding to the 
degree of B.A, 1549. 

Questionless (kwe-styonl¢s, -tfon-), a. and 
adv. late ME. [f. QUESTION sb. + -LESS.] A. 
adj. Not admitting of question; unquestion- 
able, indubitable 1532. B. adv. Without 
question; unquestionably ; undoubtedly. 

B. The first man who came into the world was, 
q., the most perfect 1760. Hence Que'stion- 
lessly adv, = B; also, without asking questions. 

Questionnaire (kestyéné*-a). 1908. [Fr., 
f. questionner QUESTION v. + -aire AVI. A 
formal list of questions, esp. as used in an 
official inquiry. 

Que:stman. 1554. [f. QuEsT sb. + MAN sb.] 
A member of a ‘quest’; one appointed to 
make official inquiry into any matter; spec. 
ta. a parish or ward official elected annually 
1761. b. Eccl. A churchwarden's assistant; 
a sidesman. Now Hist. 1454. 

TQuestmon$ger. late ME. If. QUEST sb. 
+ MoNaER.] One who made a business of 
conducting inquests —1776. 
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Questor (kwe-stó, -O). late ME. - med. L. 
questor, L. questor QUÆSTOR.] 1. R. C. Ch. 
An official appointed by the Pope or by a 
bishop to grant indulgences on the gift of 
alms to the Church; a pardoner. 2. a. In 
France, one of the treasurers of the National 
Assembly 1848. b. In Italy, a commissary of 
police 1865. 

fQue'strist. It. QUESTER + -Isr.] One who 
goes in quest of another SHAKs. 

Quetch, quitch, v. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. 
cweccan, causative f. at-; see QUAKE v.] 
Tl. (rans. and intr. To shake. (OE. and 
early ME.) 2. intr. To stir; in later use 
esp. to shrink, wince, twitch, as with pain 
ME. b. To utter a sound 1530. 

Queue (kia), sb. 1592. [- Fr. queue i= L. 
cauda tail.] 1. Her. The tail of a beast. 2. A 
long plait of hair worn hanging down behind ; 
a pig-tail 1724. 3. A number of persons 
ranged in a line, awaiting their turn to pro- 
ceed, as at a ticket-office; also, a line of 
carriages, etc. 1837. 4, A support for the butt 
of a lance 1855. 

Queue (kii), v. 1777. It. prec.) 1. trans. To 
put up (the hair) in a queue. 2. intr. To take 
one's place in a queue; to form a queue; to 
form up in a queue 1893. 

Quibble (kwi-b'D, sb. 1611. |f. synon. 
tquib (xvi), prob. f. L. quibus (dat. and abl. of 
qui, que, quod who, what, which) as a word of 
frequent occurrence in legal documents and 
so assoc. with verbal niceties or subtle dis- 
tinctions; see Lk.] 1. A play upon words, a 
pun. 2. An equivocation, evasion of the 
point at issue; an argument depending on 
some likeness or difference between words 
or their meanings, or on some purely trivial 
circumstance 1670. b. The use of quibbles, 
quibbling 1710. 

2. To a plain understanding his objections seem 
to be mere quibbles MACAULAY. 

Quibble (kwi-b’l), v. 1029. [f. prec.] tl. 
inir. To pun, to play on words 1751. 2. To 
argue in a purely verbal way; to evade the 
real point by a quibble 1656. 3. (rans. With 
advs.: To cheat or bring out of, waste or 
explain away, by quibbling 1713. 

1. Nothing is more usual than to see a Hero 
weeping and quibbling for a dozen Lines together 
ADDISON. 2. Quibbling about the meaning of 
words 1864, Hence Qui-bbler. Qui-bblingly 


adv. 

Quick (kwik), d., sb, and adv. [OE. 
cite = OFris., OS. quik (Du. kwik), OHG. 
quek (G. keck, dial. kweck lively, sprightly), 
ON. kvikr :- Gme. *kwikwaz; cf. Goth. qius 
( *kwiwaz), f. IE. base *qwej- repr. also in L. 
vivus.] A. adj. I. Characterized by the 
presence of life. 1. Living; endowed with life; 
animate. Now dial. or arch. tb. Of posses- 
sions or property: Consisting of animals; 
(live) stock —1745. c. transf. or fig. OE. 2. Of 
persons and animals: In a live state, living, 
alive. Now dial. or arch. OE. tb. Of the 
flesh or parts of the body —1649. c. transf. 
and fig. of qualities, feelings, etc. ME. 3. Of 
plants or their parts: Alive, growing OE. b. 
Composed of living plants, esp. hawthorn, as 
q. fence, hedge, etc. 1467. 4. Const. with. a. 
Q. with child, said of a female in the stage of 
pregnancy at which the motion of the fetus 
is felt. Now rare or Obs. tAlso absol. 1450. 
b. Alive, instinct with (life, soul, feeling, etc.) 
1837. 

1. They could see no quicke things left but onely 
Owles 1611. 2. There was a gray Frier burning 
quicke at S. Markes pillar 1632. Not the q. but 
dead worthies properly pertain to my pen 
FULLER. c. Strike dead our feare. . Rather then 
keepe it q, CHAPMA) b. On the top a palisade 
and d. hedge 1894. 4. L. L. L. V. 687. b. That 
languid form d. with excitement, DISRAELI. 

II. Of things: Having some specific quality 
characteristic or suggestive of a living thing. 
11. Of the complexion: Having the freshness 
of life (rare) 216093. 2. a. Mining. Of veins, 
etc.: Containing ore, productive 1676. b. Of 
stock, capital, etc.: Productive of interest or 
profit 1701. 3. Of wells, streams, ete.: 
Running, flowing. Now rare. OE. 4. Of soil, 
etc.: Mobile, shifting, readily yielding to 
pressure. Now rare. ME. 5. ta. Of coals: 
Live, burning —1704. b. Of fire or flames: 
Burning strongly. Also of an oven: Exposed 
to a brisk fire. late ME. 16. Of speech, 
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writings, etc.: Lively, full of vigour or acute 
reasoning —1025. 17. Of places or times: Full 
of activity; busy. Of trade: Brisk. —1740. 

18. Of sulphur: Readily inflammable, fiery 
—1061. 19. Of wine and other liquors: Brisk, 
effervescent 1740. 10. Of colour: Vivid, 
bright, dazzling (rare) 1664, 11. Of feelings: 
Lively, vivid, keen, strongly felt 1449. 12. fa. 
Of a taste or smell: Sharp, pungent; brisk 
—1797. tb. Of speech or writing: Sharp, 
caustic —1748. c. Of air or light: Sharp, 
piercing (rare) 1608. 

2. b. The q. assets. amounted on August 31 last 
to 5,928,938 dols. 1891. 3. Many quicke and 
running springs HOLLAND. 4. The Solway sands, 
as the tide makes,..become q. in different 

laces SMOLLETT. 5. b. Bake it in a g. oven three 

ours 1769. 10. Slain are the poppies that shot 
their random scarlet Q. amid the wheatears G. 
MEREDITH. 12. c. The air is q. there, And it 
pierces and sharpens the stomach SHAKS. 

IIL 1. Of persons (or animals): Full of 
vigour, energy, or activity (now rare); 
prompt or ready to act; acting with speed 
or rapidity. late ME. b. Of qualities, things, 
etc. late ME, 2. Of the eye, ear, etc.: Keen 
or rapid in its function; capable of ready or 
swift perception. late ME. b. So of the 
senses, perception, feeling, etc. 1548. 3. 
Mentally active or vigorous; of ready appre- 
hension, wit, or invention; so of the mind, 
operations of the mind, etc, OE. 4. Hasty, 
impatient, hot-tempered. Now chiefly in 
comb. q.-tempered; so of temper, disposition, 
ete. 1549. 5. Moving, or able to move, with 
speed 1450. 6, Of movement or succession: 
Rapid, swift ME. 7. Of an action, occurrence, 
process, etc.: That is done, happens, or takes 
place, rapidly or with speed; esp. that is over 
within a short space of time; that is soon 
finished or completed 1548. 8. Of a curve, 
turn, etc.: Sharp 1725. 9. With various con- 
structions, viz. fo and inf., in, of, at, for, unto 
ME. 

1. In all thy workes bee quicke Keelus. 31:22. b. 
O true Appothecary: Thy drugs quicke 
Suaks. He was a good patriot, of a q. and clear 
spirit FULLER. 3. The quicke Comedians Ex- 
temporally will stage vs SHAKS, A man of q. 
observation and lively faney 1804. 4. The 
Byshop was some what quicke wyth theym, and. 
signified that he was muche offended LATIMER. 
5. Q., cross lightning SHAKS. 6. Incite them to 
quicke motion SHAKS. 7. Give me a q. dispatch 
one way or other MARVELL. 9. Quicke is mine 
eare to heare of good towards him SHAKS. Q. 
in temper 1837. Q, of foot DICKENS, Your hands 
then mine, are quicker for a fray SHAKS. 

B. Ellipt. or absol. uses passing into sb. 1. 
a. pl. (Without article or -s.) Living persons 
OE. b. The q., the living. Usu. pl. and in 
conjunction with the dead. OE. 2. With a and 
pl. A living thing. rare (now dial). OE. 3. 
collect. Living plants, spec. of white hawthorn, 
set to form a hedge 1456. b. with a and pl. = 
QUICKSET 1 b. 1507. 4. The q.: the tender or 
sensitive flesh in any part of the body, as that 
under the nails; also, the tender part of a sore 
or wound. Usu. in phr, fo the q. 1528. b. fig. 
with ref. to persons, as touched, galled, stung, 
ete. lo the q. 1526. C. transf. of things (esp. im- 
material things): The central, vital, or most 
important part 1567. d. With a and pl.: A 
tender, sensitive, or vital part (rare) 1550. 5. 
The q.: the life (see LIFE sb. I. 7.). Chiefly in 
phr. fo the q. 1563. Obs. or arch. 

1. a. The Iudge of quicke and dead Acts 10:42, 
b. He ascended into Heaven,, From thence he 
shall come to judge the d. and the dead Bk. Com. 
Prayer. 3. The workes. .are curiously hedg'd with 
q. EVELYN. 4. He was in the habit of biting his 
nails to the g. 1862. b. Tigranes. .was galled to 
the g., and hit at the heart NortH. A Tory to the 
q. TENNYSON. c. The point touched the q. of his 
experience GEO. ELIOT. 5. To draw to the g. (or 
to the life) 1727, 

C. adv. 1. = QUICKLY ME. 2, Used impera- 
tively (partly ellipt. for be quick) 1596. 

1. Lam told that you speak very d. CHESTERF. 
Phr. As q. as lightning, thought, wink, etc, 2. 

uicke, quicke, feare nothing; Ile be at thy 

bon SHAKS. 

Combs.: q.-beam = QUICKEN sb.'; -change, 
attrib. as epithet of an actor, ete. who quickly 
changes costume or appearance in order to play a 
different part: also transf. and as vb. -fire, 
attrib. of a type of gun which can fire shots in 
rapid succession; -firer, a quick-firing gun; 
-thorn, thorn used for hedging. 

Quick (kwik), v. arch. [OE. cwician, f. 
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ewie QUICK a.] intr. = QUICKEN v. 1, 2, 3, 6. 

Quicken (kwi-k'n), sb. late ME. [app. f. 
QUICK a.] a. The mountain - ash or rowan-tree 
(Pyrus aucuparia). b. The service-tree (Pyrus 
domestica). tC. The juniper. 

Quicken (kwi-k'n), sb.* Sc. and n. dial. 1684. 
If. quick, northern f. QurrcH.] Couch-grass; 
also pl. the underground stems of this and 
other grasses. 

Quicken (kwi-k'n) v. ME. If. QUICK a. + 
-EN*.] 1. (rans. To give or restore life to; to 
animate (as the soul the body). 2. To give, 
add, or restore vigour to (a person or thing); 
to stimulate, excite, inspire. late ME. 3. To 
kindle (a fire); to cause or help to burn up 
ME. t4. To make (liquor or medicine) more 
sharp or stimulant —1799. 5. To hasten, 
accelerate, give speed to 1026. b. To make (a 
curve) sharper (rare) 1711. 6. inir. To receive 
life, become living; falso, to revive. late ME. 
b. Of a female: To reach the state of preg- 
nancy at which the child shows signs of life 
1530. 7. fig. To come into a state comparable 
to life. Const. to, into. ME. b. To grow 
bright 1712. 8. To become faster 1805. 

1. A medicine. able to. O. a rocke SHAKS, fig. 
It is the spirit that quykeneth, the fleysch 
profiteth nothing WycLtr John 6:64. 2. Loue 
[rye hym day and night Lp. BERNERS, 

is quickened my resolution DE FOE. absol. To 
consider of education and learning, what ia good 
and quickneth 1581. 5. It had induced him to g. 
his departure 1838, 6. As Sommer Flyes. That q. 
euen with blowing SHARKS. 7. The hopes that 
Are flowers that wither SHELLEY. b. 
keener lightnings q, in her eyes Pork. 8. Tess’s 
breath quickened T, Harpy, Hence Quick- 
ener, one who or that which quickens. 

Quickhatch (kwi-khmtf) 1743. [Adapta- 
tion of the Cree (Indian) name.] The 
wolverene, 

Qui'cklime. late ME, It. QUICK a. + LIME, 
after L. calz viva, Fr. chau vive.) Lime which 
has been burned and not yet slaked with 
water; calcium oxide, CaO. 

Quickly (kwi-kli), adv. OE. It. QUICK a. 

+ -LY*.) fl. In u living or lively manner; 
with animation or vigour; also, sensitively 
71800, 2. Rapidly, with haste or speed ME. 

2. We may fele our pulses bete quickly and con- 
tinually 1526. This q. heals even cut Veins and 
Sinews WESLEY. Retaliation, .q. followed 1847. 

Quick march. 1752. [In 1 f. Quick a. and 

MARCH sb. In 2 f. QUICK adv. and Manon v.] 

Mil. 1, A march in QUICK TIME. 2. Used as a 
1 to soldiers to march in quick time 

Quickness (kwi-knés). ME. [f. QUICK a. 

+ uss. ] 1, Life, vitality, vital principle. 

Now rare. 12. Animation, briskness, vigour, 
freshness, eto. -1656. 3. Liveliness, readiness, 

or acuteness of feeling, perception, or appre- 

hension. late ME. 4. Speed, rapidity (of 
action, motion, ete.); hastiness (of temper) 

1548. +5. Sharpness; pungency or acidity of 

taste; sharpness of speech —1748. 

1, The lyfe and quycknesse of the grayne 1545. 

3. Q. of parts FULLER. Q. of sight 1841. 4. A d. of 

PE: -Marred the perfection of his character 


Quicksand (kwi-ksend). late ME. [f. 
Quick a. II. 4.) 1. A bed of extremely loose 
wet sand, easily yielding to pressure and thus 
readily swallowing up any heavy object, asa 
man, a ship, etc. resting upon it. b. fig. 
Applied to things (more rarely to persons) of 
an absorbent, yielding, or treacherous 
character 1593. 2. Without article: Loose 
yielding sand 1838. 

1. Conscious that there lay. .quicksands in his 
way COWPER. b. He once more tried the quick- 
sands of the Court 1879. 

Quickset (kwi-kset), sb. and a. 1484. [f. 
Quick a. I. 3 + SET ppl. a. and sb.) 1. a. 
collect. Live slips or cuttings of plants, set in 
the ground to grow, esp. those of whitethorn 
or other shrub of which hedges are made. b. 
With a and pl. One such slip or eutting 1519. 
2. A quickset hedge or thicket 1573. B. adj. 

(or attrib.) Of a hedge: Formed of living plants. 
So also with fence, row, etc. Also transf. and 
fig. 1535. Hence tQuickset v. trans. to 
furnish (plant, enclose, etc.) with a q. hedge. 

Quick-sighted, a. 1552. f. quick sight + 
-ED'.] Having quick sight. Quicksi-ghted- 
ness. 
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vivum ‘living silver’ (Pliny), whence also Fr. 
vif argent, 1t. argento vivo.] 1. The metal 
mercury, 80 called from its liquid mobile form. 
at ordinary temperatures. 2. Used allus. 
with ref. to the quick motion of which the 
metal is capable 1562. 

2. Thou hast q. in the veins of thee to a certainty 
Scorr. Hence Qui-cksi:lver v. trans, to treat, 
imbue, or mix with q.; wo to coat (the back of 
glass) with an amalgam of tin in order to give a 
reflecting power. 

Quick step, qui-ckstep. 1802. 1. Mil. 
The step used in marching in quick time. 
Also quasi-adv., at a quick step. 2. Mus. A 
march in military quick time 1811. 3. A ball- 
room dance with short rapid steps 1900. 

Quick time. 1802. Mil. A rate of marching 
which in the British army now consists of 
128 paces of 33 inches each (= 118 yards) in a 
minute, or four miles an hour. 

Quick-witted, a. (Stress variable.) 1530. 
If. quick wit + -xkp*.] Having a quick or 
ready wit; mentally acute, sharp, clever. 

How likes Gremio these quicke-witted folkes? 
SHAKS, Hence Quickwi-ttedness, 

Quicumque vult (kwoiko-mkwi vnlt). 
1450. [L. * whosoever will (be saved, salvus 
esse).] The Athanasian Creed, of which these 
are the opening words, 

Quid (kwid), sb.' 1006. [L., what, any- 
thing, something, n. sing. of quis who, any- 
one, ete.) 1. That which a thing is. 2. U.S. 
(abbrev. of tertium quid.) A name given to a 
section of the Republican party in 1805-11. 

Quid (kwid), sb.* slang. 1685. [prob. slang 
use of prec., perh. with allusion to QUID PRO 
quo. Cf. Fr. quibus ‘the wherewithal'.] A 
sovereign; fa guinea. (Pl. usu. without -s, as 
two q. a week.) 

Quid (kwid), sb.* 1727. [ dial. var. of Cup 
sb.] A piece of something (usu. of tobacco), 
suitable to be held in the mouth and chewed. 

Quid (kwid), v. 1775. t. prec.] 1. intr. To 
chew tobacco; to chew the cud. 2. trans. Of 
horses: To let (food) drop from the mouth 
when half chewed 1831. 

Quidam (kwoi-dwem). rare, 1579. [L., f. 
qui who.) Somebody; a certain person. 

Qui'ddative, a. rare. 1642. Shortened 
from QUIDDITATIUVE. 

Quiddit (kwi-dit). 
Quippity 2. 

tQui-dditative, a. 1600. (t. med.L. 
quidditas, quiddital- (see next) + -IVE; see 
-ATIVE.] 1, Pertaining to the quiddity or 
essence of a thing —1056. 2. Full of equivoca- 
tions —1037. 

Quiddity (kwi-diti), 1539. (- med.L. 
quidditas, f. quid what; see Arx. Cf. seitas 
Seity, (O)Fr. quiddité.] 1. The real nature or 
essence of a thing; that which makes a thing 
what it is 1569. 2. A captious nicety in 
argument; a quirk, quibble. (Alluding to 
scholastic arguments on the ‘quiddity’ of 
things.) 1539. b. Subtlety (of wit) 1600. 

1. The q.. .of poetry as distinguished from prose 
DE QUINCEY. 

Quiddle (kwi-d'), v. Now chiefly dial. and 
U.S. 1507. [prob. f. prec. (sense 2), after fiddle, 
piddle, or twiddle.) intr. a. To discourse in a 
trifling way. b. To trifle, waste time (with) 
1832. Hence Qui-ddle sb. a fastidious person. 
Qui-ddler. 

Quidnunc (kwi-dnppk). 1709. [f. L. quid 
what + nunc now.] One who is constantly 
asking: ‘What now?’ What's the news?“; 
hence an inquisitive person; a gossip. 

Some wretched intrigue which had puzzled two 
generations of quidnuncs 1874. 

Quid pro quo (kwid pró* kw"), sb. 1565. 
{L., ‘something for something’.] 1. One thing 
in place of another; orig. and esp. one 
medicinal substance used for another, either 
intentionally, fraudulently, or by mistake. 
b. The action or fact of using one thing for 
another; the result of this; a mistake or 
blunder consisting in such a substitution 
1679. 2. One thing (or action) in return for 
another; tit for tat 1591. 

1. b. A laughable quid pro quo. .occurred to him 
in a conversation THACKERAY. 2. I shall be 
Loo .to bestow What you will find a quid pro quo 


Now arch. 1592. = 


QUIET 


Quiesce (kwoije-s), v. 1828. [- L. quiescere. 
be still, f. quies QUIET.] 1. intr. To become 
quiescent; to subside info 1833. 2. Of a letter: 
To become silent: said of the feeble con- 
sonants in Hebrew when their sound is 
absorbed in that of a preceding vowel 1828, 

Quiescence (kwoie-séns) 1631. [- late 
L. quiescentia; see next, -ENCE.] The state of 
being quiescent; quietness; an instance of 
this. b. spec. in Heb. grammar; see prec. 2, 
1828. 

That there is no such thing in the World as an 
absolute d. 1664, So Quie-scency, 

Quiescent (kwol,esént), a. and sb. 1009, 
[- L. quiescens, ent-, pr. pple of quiescere 
QUIESCE; see -ENT.] A. adj. 1. Motionless, 
inactive, at rest 1646. 2. Of a letter: Not 
sounded; silent; spec. in Heb. grammar (see 
QUIESCE v. 2) 1609. b. Of a person: Silent 
BOSWELL. 

1. The q, and death-like condition of the pupa 
1874. 2. The E silent or q., which yieldeth no 
sound 1609. 

B. sb. 1. A quiescent letter 1727. 2, A 
quiescent verb in Heb. grammar 1831. 
Hence Quie-scently adv. 

Quiet (kwot-ot), sb. ME, [~ AFr. quiele, 
which was orig. OFr. quielé, whence Se. 
tquiely XV-XVI, f. quiet — L., quietus; see 
next.] 1. Absence of disturbance or tumult; 
social or political tranquillity. b. Absence of 
noise or (rapid) motion; calmness, stillness. 
late ME. 2. Freedom from external dis- 
turbance, molestation, or noise; tfreedom 
from occupation; rest, repose ME. b. Free- 
dom from mental agitation; calm or peace 
of mind 1628. 3. The condition of remaining 
quiet 1559. 

1. Join with thee calm Peace, and Q. Mint, To 
whom the care of the Publique q. is committed 
HonnES. 2. An arrant vixen of a wife soured his 
domestic d. FIELDING. 

Quiet (kwoiot) a. late ME. I- OFr. 
guete — L. quietus, pa. pple. of quiescere 
Quwsor.] I. 1. Of persons (or animals) 
Making no stir, or noise; causing no dis- 
turbance; remaining at rest. b. (Also of 
nature or disposition.) Habitually or 
naturally peaceful or averse to making stir, 
noise, etc. Of an anima ientle. late ME. 
2. Of things: Not acti not moving or 
stirring; also, making no noise; still 1599. 
b. Free from excess; moderate, gentle; esp. 
of colour, dress, style, etc.: Not obtrusive, 
glaring or showy 1500. 

1. I wish you would be q., you have more tricks 
than a dancing bear SWIFT. As q. as mice 1843. 
— an injunction to be silent. b. A d, horse 1811. 

L An eye made d. by the power Of harmony 
WORDSW. b. A q. ebb, or a tempestuons flow 
DRYDEN. 

II. 1. Free from disturbance; not interfered 
or meddled with; left in peace. late ME. 2. 
Characterized by the absence of all strife, 
bustle, stir, or commotion; also, free from 
noise or uproar, silent, still 1514. b. Partaken 
of, or enjoyed, in q. 1837. 3. Of the mind, 
conscience, etc.: Not troubled; free from 
agitation or excitement. So 79 of persons 
in respect of the mind, etc. 1535. 

1. A quyete slepe is right necessary and delycious 
1532. Anything for a d. life 1626. The gran! 
may covenant. for the grantee's d. enjoyment 
BLACKSTONE. XE oon. be well, coment q 

teri e-end of my 
houras p b q. cup of tea DICKENS. 3. 
Truth hath a q. breast SHAKS. J i 

III. Quasi- sb., in phr. On the d., privately, T 
secret. (For the abbrev. q. t. see Q.) slang 0 
collog. 1873. Hence Qui-et-ly adv., snet 

Quiet (kwoi-ot), v. 1440. (f. prec., Dd 
after late and med. L. quielarc, f. L. beri 
Quiet a.] t1. trans. To quit, acquit (onese te 
another)-1473. 2. To make quiet (in vario 
senses); to reduce to quietness 1526. 41875 
settle or establish in quiet. Chiefly De n 
4. intr. To become quiet. Also fo 4. a 
1791. 

2. Q. thy Cudgell, thou dost see T 
Those savage nations whom he 748. 
HOLLAND. This quieted our apprehensions of 
Measures which may d. the unhapp: 
the country BURKE. 3. The 
titled. to be quieted in the posse: 
had for so many years 1884. 4. 
quieted, and. fell asleep 1865. Hence 
one who or that which makes quiet. 


QUIETEN 


Quieten (kwoi-ot'n) v. 1828. [f. QUIET a. 
+ -EN*] (rans. and intr. To make or become 
quiet. 

Quietism (kwoi-otiz’m). 1687. I- It. 
quietismo; see QUIET d., -ISM.] 1. A form of 
religious mysticism (originated by Molinos, 
a Spanish priest), consisting in passive 
devotional contemplation, with extinction of 
the will and withdrawal from all things of 
the senses; also, any similar form of mysti- 
cism. 2. A state of calmness and passivity of 
mind or body; repose, quietness, tranquillity 
1772. 

Quietist (kwoi-otist). 1085. [- It. quietista; 
cf. prec., -IST.] 1. One who believes in or 
practises Quietism, or any similar form of 
mysticism. 2. One whose attitude towards 
political or social movements is analogous to 
Quietism in religion 1798. 

2. He was not..a political q. from indifference 
SovurHEY. Hence Quieti'stic a. belonging to, or 
charasteristic of quietists. 

Quietude (kwoLotiüd, -étiud). 1597. [- Fr. 
quiétude or med.L. quietudo, f. quietus 
QUIET a.; sec -TUDE.] Quietness; rest, calm, 
tranquillity. 

\\Quietus (kwoit-tds), 1540. [Short for 
med.L. quietus est he is quit.] 1, An acquit- 
tance givon on payment of sums due, or 
clearing of accounts; a receipt. 12. A 
discharge from office or duty —1788. 3. Dis- 
charge or release from life; death, or that 
which brings death 1602. b. Final extinction 
1806. 4. (By assoc. with quiet.) Something 
which quiets or represses 1824. 

3. When he himselfe might his q. make With a 
bare bodkin SHAKS. 4. The nurse ran to give its 
accustomed q. to the little screaming infant 
THACKERAY, 

Quiff (kwif). 1902. [Of unkn. origin.) A 
lock or flat curl of hair coming low on the 
forehead and sometimes oiled. 

lIQui-hy (kwoi;hai) Also -hi. 1816. [Urdu 
(Hindi) koi hai ‘is any one there?’ a call used 
in Indía to summon a servant.] An Anglo- 
Indian, esp. one belonging to the Bengal 
Presidency. 

Quill (kwil), sb.' late ME. [prob. - (M)LG. 
quiele, of unkn. origin, obscurely rel. to 
synon. MHG. kil (G. kiel).] f1. A hollow stem 
or stalk, as that of a reed —1688. b. A piece 
of reed or other hollow stem on which yarn is 
wound; hence, a bobbin, spool, or pirn of any 
material. late ME. c. A musical pipe, made 
of a hollow stem 1567. d. A piece of cinnamon 
or cinchona bark curled up in the form of a 
tube 1797, +2. A small pipe or tube; esp. 
à small water-pipe —1712. 3. The tube or 
barrel of a feather, the part by which it is 
attached to the skin. Sometimes used loosely 
in the sense of ‘feather’ (esp. one of the 
strong wing- or tail-feathers) and poet. for 
wing’. 1555. b. The feather of a goose, etc., 
formed into a pen by pointing and slitting 
the lower end of the barrel 1552. C. A 
Dlectrum formed of the quill of a feather, used 
Tor plucking'the strings of a musical instru- 
ment 1552. d. The float of a fishing line, 
made of a quill 1606. e, A toothpick made of 
a quill 1784. 4. One of the hollow sharp spines 
of à porcupine 1602. 


1. c. Who now shall teach to 5 . 1 my oaten q. 
. b. A d. worn 


feathers of the tail. 

.IQuill, s». rare. 1503. [perh. — OFr. 

quille = Fr. cueille gathering, harvest, f. 
cueillir (O Er. quillir, ete.) gather; cf. CULL v., 
Com v. In the (or a) q.: in a body; in 
concert. To jump in q., to act simultaneously 
bes in harmony. —1690. 

2 Hen. VI, 1. iil. 4. 

Quill (kwil), v. 1710. (f. Qumi sb] 1. 
trans, To form into cylindrical pleats or folds 
Tesembling a quill; to goffer 1712. 2. To cut 
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the quills off (a wing) Swirr. 3. To cover with, 
or as with, quills 1783. 4. intr. To wind 
thread or yarn on a quill; to fill spools 1640. 

1. His cravat seemed quilled into a ruff GOLDSM. 
Hence Qui-lling vbl. sb. the action of the vb.; a 
ribbon, strip of lace, etc. pleated into small 
cylindrical folds resembling a row of quills. 

Quillaia (kwilé-yá). 1848. [mod.L., f. 
Chilean quillai, f. quillcan wash.] a, A genus 
of S. Amer. rosaceous trees, the bark of 
which possesses soap-like properties. b. The 
soap-bark tree of Chile (Quillaia saponaria) or 
its bark (also q.-bark). 

Quilled (kwild), a. and ppl. a. 1727. f. 
QUILL sb.' and v. + h.] 1. Having the form 
of a quill or quills. 2, Having, or fitted with, 
a quill or quills, spec. of a suture: Having the 
thread secured to pieces of quill on each side 
of the wound 1767, 

Quillet (kwi-lét). 1588. [perh. abbrev. of 
obs. quillity, app. an alteration of QUIDDITY.] 
A verbal nicety or subtle distinction; a quirk. 

Some tricks, some quillets, how to cheat the 


diuell SHAKS. 

Quilt (kwilt), sb. ME. [- OFr. coilte, 
cuille (mod. couette), with var. coule i= L. 
culcita mattress, cushion. Cf. COUNTERPOINT 
8b.*] 1, An article of bed-furniture, consisting 
essentially of two large pieces of woven 
material having a layer of wool, flock, down, 
or the like, placed between them; orig. used 
for lying on; now, a coverlet of similar make, 
esp. one in which the lining is kept in place 
by lines of stitching passing through the 
whole; hence, any thick outer bed-covering, 
a counterpane. b. transf. A thick covering. 
tAlso applied joc. to a fat person. 1596. 2. A 
piece of padded material used to defend the 
body, as a substitute or lining for armour 
1502. 13. A pad smeared or stuffed with a 
medicinal substance, and applied to some 
part of the body 1084. 

1. Let his Bed be hard, and rather Quilts than 
Feathers Locke. b. How now blowne Jack? how 
now Q.? SHAKS. 

Quilt (kwilt), v.* 1555. (T. prec.] I. trans. 
To pad, line, or cover (a thing) with some 
material, after the method employed in 
making a quilt. b. To cover with interlaced 
cord 1611. 2. To fasten together (two pieces 
or thicknesses of woven material) by stitches 
or lines of stitching so as to hold in position 
a layer of some soft substance placed between 
them. Also, to sew (several thicknesses) 
together. 1555. b. fig. To compile (a literary 
work) by putting together scraps from various 
sources 1605. 3. To sew up (some object or 
material) between two pieces of stuff, as in 
making a quilt 1562. 4. intr. To make a quilt 
or quilts. U.S. 1861. 

1. His black velvet bonnet was lined with steel, 
2 between the metal and his head Scorr, 


b. Manuals, and Handmaids of Devotion,.. 
uilted out of Scripture 


clapt together and 
phrases MILT. Hence Oui. iter. 

Quilt (kwilt), v.“ dial. and U.S. [perh. 
transf. use of prec.] rans. To beat, thrash, 
flog. Hence Quilting vbl. sb.* a flogging. 

Quilting (kwi-Itin , vbl. sb." 1611. [t. QUILT 
v + - ING] 1. The action of QUILT b. 2. 
a. Quilted material; quilted work. b. Material 
for making a quilt, c. A kind of cloth with a 
diagonal pattern like that of a. quilt. 1710. 3. 
dial. and U.S. A quilting-party 1819. 

Comb.: d. — -feast, -frolic, -party (L. S.), à 
gathering of women held for the purpose of 
making a quilt, and serving as an occasion for 
enjoyment. 

Quin (kwin). 1840. [Of unkn. origin.] A 
variety of pecten (Pecten opercularis). 

Quina (kt nn, kwoi-nd). 1830. [Sp. spell- 
ing of Quichua kina bark.] a. The bark of 
several species of Cinchona that yield 
quinine. b. Chem. = QUININE. 

Quinary (kwoi-nari), a. and sb. 1603. 
L. quinarius, t. quini, distrib. of quinque fivi 
see -ARY^.] A. adj. Pertaining to, charac- 
terized by, the number five; consisting of 
five (things or parts). 

Q. system, a principle of division in zoology, now 
discai 


B. B A get of five; a compound consisting 
of five things. Now rare. 1651. 

Quinate (kwi-n-, kwoi-nét), sb. 1836. f. 
QUINA + -ATE 1 c.] Chem. A salt of quinic 
acid. 


QUINISM 


Quinate (kwoi-nét), a. 1800. [f. L. quini 
five each, after binate.] Bot. Of a leat: Com- 
posed of five leaflets; quinquefoliolate. 

Quince (kwins). ME. [orig. pl. used collect. 
of quoyn CoYN (COYN(E ) - Central Fr. cooin 
(mod. coing) - L. cotoncum (Pliny), varying 
with eydoneum (apple) of Cydonia (now 
Canea) in Crete = Gr. uzAov xv&óuviov.] 1. The 
hard, acid, yellowish, pear-shaped fruit of 
Pyrus cydonia, used as a preserve or to 
flavour other fruits; the seeds are also em- 
ployed in medicine and the arts. Also, the 
tree. 2. Applied to other fruits or trees 
resembling the quince 1870, 

2. Native Q., the Australian bitter-bark, emu- 
apple, or quinine-tree. Wild Q., the Australian 
black ash. 

Quincentenary (kwinsenti-nàri), a. and sb. 
1879. [irreg. f. L. quin(que five + CENTENARY. 
Cf. QUINGENTENARY.] A. adj. Pertaining to 
or connected with a five-hundredth year. B. 
sb. A five-hundredth anniversary, or the 
celebration of this. So Quincente-nnial. 

Quincuncial (kwink»-nfal), a. 1601. [~ L. 
quincuncialis; see next, -AL'.] Arranged in 
the form of a quincunx or quincunxes; in- 
volving or characterized by this arrange- 
ment. b. Bot. Of wstivation: Having five 
leaves so disposed that two are exterior and 
two interior, while the fifth is partly exterior 
and partly interior. Hence Quincu-ncially 
adv. in a d. manner; in the form of a quincunx. 

Quincunx (kwinknonks) 1047. [= L. 
quincuns five-twelfths, f. quinque five + uncia. 
twelfth, OUNOE 80.1] 1. Astrol, An aspect of 
planets in which these are at a distance of 5 
signs or 150 degrees from each other (rare). 
2. A disposition of five objects so placed that 
four occupy the corners, and the fifth the 
centre of a square or rectangle; a set of five 
things arranged in this manner 1658. b. spec. 
as a basis of arrangement in planting trees; 
a group of five trees so planted 1664. c. Bot. 
Quincuncial wstivation 1832. Hence Quin- 
cu-nxial a. (rare). 

Quindecagon (kwinde-kàgón), 1570. [irreg. 
f. L. quindecim, after decagon, etc.; see -GON.] 
Geom. A plane figure having fifteen angles. 

Quindecemvir(kwindise-myoa). 1601. [L., 
t. quindecim fifteen + vir man.) Rom, Antiq. 
A member of a body, commission, etc., of 
fifteen men; esp. one of the priests who had 
charge of the Sibylline books. 

Quindecim (kwi-ndisim). 1445. [Altera- 
tion of AFr. quinzisme QUINZIÈME after L, 
quindecim.) +1. A tax or duty of a fifteenth 
part 1647. 2. Eccl. Antiq. = next 1445, 

Quindene (kwi-ndin). 1494. [- med.L. 
quindena, f. L. quindeni, distrib. of quindecim. 
fifteen.] Eccl. Antiq. The fifteenth (in mod. 
reckoning, fourteenth) day after a church- 
festival. 

Quingentenary (kwindsenti-nüri), a. and 
sb. 1884. [f. L. quingenti five hundred, after 
centenary, etc.) = QUINCENTENARY. 

Quinhydrone (kwinhoi-dro'n). 1865. f. 
QUINA + HYDRONE.] Chem. A green crystal- 
line substance formed by direct union of 
quinol and quinone. 

Quinia (kwi-nid). 1826. [mod.L., f. QUINA; 
see A.] Chem, (Med.) = QUININE. 

Quinic (kwi-nik), kinic (ki-nik), a. 1814. 
[f. QUINA + e.] Chem. Derived from quina. 
Q. acid: à vegetable acid found chiefly in 
cinchona barks. Hence Quinicine, an 
alkaloid, isomeric with quinine and quinidine, 
from which it is obtained by heating with 
glycerol. 

Quinidine (kwi-nidoin). 1836. [f. QUINA 
+ -id- + -INE*.] Chem. An alkaloid found in 
some cinchona barks along with quinine, 
with which it is isomeric. 

Quinine (kwini-n, -oin, U.S. kwoinoin). 
1826. [f. QUINA + -INE*] An alkaloid 
(C4 HNO) found in the bark of species of 
cinchona and remigia, and used as a febrifuge, 
tonic, and antiperiodic, chiefly in the form of 
the salt, sulphate of quinine, which is 
popularly termed quinine. Hence Quini-nic 
a. pertaining to, derived from, q. Quini-- 
nism = next. 

Quinism (kwoi-nizm). 1880. [f. QUINA + 
-IsM.] Path. The physical state (giddiness, 


QUINNAT 


deafness, loss of sight, ete.) produced by the 
excessive use of quinine; cinchonism. 

Quinnat (kwi-nát). 1829. [N. Amer. 
Indian.] The king-salmon; the Californian, 
Columbian, or Chinook salmon (Oncorhyncus 
chouicha or quinnat) of the N. Pacific coast. 

Quinoa (ki-noü, kwinó"á). Also quinua. 
1625. [Sp. spelling of Quichuan kinua, kinoa.) 
An annual plant (Chenopodium quinoa) 
found on the Pacific slopes of the Andes, 
cultivated in Chile and Peru for its edible 
farinaceous seeds. Also attrib. 

Quinoidine (kwinoi-doin). Also -ina. 1836. 
It. QUINA + -OID + -INE*.] Chem, A brownish- 
black resinous substance, consisting of 
amorphous alkaloids, obtained as a by- 
product in preparing salts of quinia. 

Quinol (kwi-nol) 1881. [f. QUINA + -OL.] 
Chem, = HYDROQUINONE. 

Quinoline (kwi-nóloin). 1845. [f. as prec. 
+ Nn. Chem. = CHINOLINE. 

Quinologist (kwinolodsist) 1809, (t. 
QUINA + -LoGIsT.] One who is versed in the 
scientific study of quinine. So Quino-logy, 
the scientific study of quinine. 

Quinone (kwi-no'n, kwinó*n) 1853., t. 
QUINA + -ONE.] Chem. a. spec. A crystalline 
compound (benzoquinone, C,H,O,), the 
simplest type of the class of quinones. b. 
Any one of a series of aromatic compounds 
derived from the benzene series of hydro- 
carbons when two hydrogen atoms are re- 
placed by two of oxygen. 

Quinovic (kwind"-vik), kino vic, a. 1838. 
If. quinova-, shortened form of L, quina nova 
false cinchona bark + -10.] Chem. Q. acid, an 
acid found in false cinchona bark. So 
Quino-vin, kino-vin, an amorphous bitter 
compound found in (false and other) cin- 
chona-barks. 

Quinquagenarian (kwi:nkwüdgIné*-rin), 
8b. and a. 1509. ( L. quinquagenarius, f. 
quinquageni distrib. of quinquaginta fifty + 
AN.] A. ab. t1. A captain of fifty men (rare) 
—1009. 2. A person aged fifty; or between 
fifty and sixty 1843. B. adj. t1. Commanding 
fifty men (rare) -1629. 2. Of fifty years of age; 
characteristic of one of that age 1822. So 
Quinqua:genary (rare). late ME. 

\\Quinquagesima(kwinkwadse-simi). late 
ME. [med.L., subst. use (sc. dies day) of fem. 
of L. quinquagesimus fiftieth, f. quinquaginta 
fifty. So called after QUADRAGESIMA.] fa. The 
period beginning with the Sunday im- 
mediately preceding Lent and ending on 
Easter Sunday. tb. The first week of this 
period. c. (Also Q. Sunday.) The Sunday 
before Lent; Shrove Sunday. So Quinqua- 
fe'simal a. belonging to a set of fifty; con- 
taining fifty days. 

tQui-nquangle. 1668. [- late L. quin- 
quangulum, subst. use of the n. adj., f. L. 
quinque five + angulus angle.] A pentagon 
-1788. Hence Quinqua-ngular a. having 
five angles or corners; pentagonal. 

Quinquarticular (kwinkwaati-kizlii), a. 
1659. [7 mod. L. quinquarticularis, f. quinque 
five + articulus ARTICLE; see -AR'.] Relating 
to the five articles or points of Arminian 
doctrine condemned by the Calvinists at the 
Synod of Dort in 1618. 

Quinque- (kwi-nkwi), comb. form of L. 
quinque five, with the sense ‘having, con- 
sisting of, ete. five (things specified)', in 
some words adopted from classical and later 
L., and in others, chiefly terms of Bof. and 
Zool., of English formation. 

Quinquepa-rtite [L. partitus divided], a. 
divided into, consisting of, five parts. n- 

uesect, v. trans. to cut into five (equal) parts. 

uinque:virate, an association, board, etc. 
sure of five men. Qui-nquifid, a. Bot. cleft 
in five. 

Quinquenniad (kwinkwe-nidd). 1842. [f. 
as next + -AD, after decad.] = QUINQUEN- 
NIUM. 

Quinquennial (kwinkwe-niil), a. and sb. 
1460. [f. L. quinquennis, f. quinque five + 
annus year; cf. biennial, etc.) A. adj. 1. 
Lasting, continuing, holding office, etc. for 
five years. 2. Occurring every fifth year 1610. 
B. sb. 1. A period of five years 1890. 2. A 
magistrate holding office for five years 1895. 
Hence Quinque-nnially adv. 
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Quinquennium (kwinkwe-nijm). Pl. -ia. 
1621. [L., f. quinque five + annus year.] A 
period of five years. 

Quinquereme (kwi-nkwirim), a. and sb. 
1553. [~ L. quinqueremis, f. quinque five + 
remus oar.] A, adj. Of ancient ships: Having 
five banks of oars 1654. B. sb. A ship having 
five banks of oars 1553. 

Quinquina (kinki-nà, kwinkwoi-nà). 1656. 
Sp. spelling of Quichuan kinkina or kina- 
kina, redupl. of kina bark, QUINA.) a. 
Peruvian or Jesuits’ bark; the bark of 
several species of cinchona, yielding quinine 
and other alkaloids. b. One or other of the 
trees producing cinchona-bark. 

Quinquivalent (kwinkwi-valent), a. 1877. 
If. L. quinqui- five + valent, as in bivalent, 
etc.] Chem. = PENTAVALENT. 

Quinsy (kwi-nzi). [In xtv quinesye - OFr. 
quinencie — med. L. quinancia, f. Gr. xwayxń 
CYNANCHE,] Inflammation of the throat or 
parts of the throat; suppuration of the 
tonsils; tonsillitis. 

Quint (kwint), sb. 1526. [- Fr. quint or 
quinte i= L. quintus, -a, um, ordinal to quin- 
que five.) 1. A tax of one-fifth. 2. Mus. An 
interval of a fifth 1806. b. (In full quint-stop.) 
An organ-stop giving tones a fifth higher than 
the normal 1855. 

Quint (kint, kwint), sb.* 1659. - Fr. quinte 
fem.; see prec.) 1, In piquet: A sequence of 
five cards of the same suit, counting as 
fifteen. 12. transf. A set of five persons 
BUTLER. 

1. Q. major, the ace, king, queen, knave, and ten 
of a suit. Q. minor, the five cards from the knave 
to the seven. 

Quint-, erron. used in combs. in place of 
QUINQU(E, as quintangular, etc. 

Quintain (kwi-ntén). Obs. exc. Hist. late 
ME. [- OFr. quintaine, -eine, med.L. 
quintana, -ena, usu. taken to be identical 
with L. quintana market of a camp, f. quintus 
fifth (sc. manipulus maniple). See QUINTAN.] 
A stout post or plank, or some object mounted 
on such a support, set up as à mark to be 
tilted at with lances or poles, or thrown at 
with darts, as an exercise of skill for horsemen 
or footmen; also, the exercise or sport of 
tilting, etc. at such a mark. 
fig. That which here stands vp Is but a quintine, 
a meere liuelesse blocke SHAKS. 

Quintal (kwi-ntal), ki-ntal, ke-ntle. 1470. 
[- OFr. quintal, med.L. quintale — Arab. 
kinfar, Cf. KENTLEDGE.] a. A weight of one 
hundred pounds; a hundredweight (112 
pounds). b. In the metric system: A weight 
of 100 kilograms. 

Quintan (kwi-ntàn), a. and sb. 1657. [- 
med.L. subst, use (sc. febris fever) of fem. of 
L. quintanus, f. quintus fifth; see -AN, and cf. 
QvINTAIN.] A. adj. Of a fever or ague: 
Having a paroxysm every fifth (= fourth) 
day. B. sb. A fever or ague of this kind. 

Quinte (kent). 1707. [Fr.; see QUINT sb.!] 
The fifth thrust or parry of the eight taught 
in fencing-schools. 

Quintessence (kwinte-séns), sb. late ME. 
[- Fr. quintessence, tquinte essence — med.L. 
qvinta essentia fifth essence.] 1. The ‘fifth 
essence’ of ancient and medieval philosophy, 
supposed to be the substance of which the 
heavenly bodies were composed, and to be 
actually latent in all things. 2. The most 
essential part of any substance; a highly 
refined essence or extract; spec. in older 
chemistry, an alcoholic tincture obtained by 
digestion at a gentle heat 1576. b. The 
purest or most perfect form or manifestation 
of some quality 1570. c. The most perfect 
embodiment of the typical qualities of a 
certain class of persons, etc. 1590. 

2. b. The Law of England, which Lawyers say is 
the d. of reason MILT. c. The d. of bores SCOTT, 
Hence Quinte'ssence r. trans. (now rare), to ex- 
tract the q. of ; to take out of (something) as a d. 
Quintesse-ntial a. of the nature of a q.; the 
purest or most refined of its kind. Quintes- 
sentia-lity. Quintesse-ntially adv. 

Quintet(te (kwinte-t). 1811. E Fr. quin- 
telle — It. quintetto, f. quinto fifth.) 1. Mus. 
A composition for five voices or instruments. 
2. a. Mus. A set of five singers or players. b. 
A set of five persons or things. 1882. 

Quinti-, prop. a comb. form of L. quintus 


OUIRINAL 


fifth, but sometimes incorrectly usc 
of QUINQUE-. iige 

Quintic (kwi-ntik), a. and sb. 1853. [f I. 
quintus + -1C.] A. adj. Of the fifth order or 
degree. B. sb. A quantic or surface of the 
fifth degree 1850. 

Quintile (kwi-ntil), d. and sb. 1610, f= 
med.L. *quintilis (in cl. L. quintilis (se, 
mensis) fifth month, July), f. L. quintus; see 
“ILE. Cf. QUARTILE, SEXTILE.] Q. (aspect): a 
ea aspect in wh; the planets are 
one-fifth of a circle, or 72 degrees, distant 
from each other. i 

Quintillion (kwintilyon) 1674. lt. L. 
quintus fifth + (m)illion; cf. BULLION.) a. In 
Great Britain: The fifth power of a million 
(1 followed by thirty ciphers), b. In U.S. 
(as in France): The cube of a million (1 
followed by 18 ciphers). 

Quintole (kwi-nto"l). 1876. [- G. quintole, 
arbitrarily f. L. quintus fifth. Cf. SEXTOLE.] 
Mus. A group of five notes to be played in the 
time of four. 

Quintuple (kwi-ntiup'l), a. and sb. 1670, 
[- Fr. quintuple, f. L. quintus fifth, after 
quadruple.) A. adj. Fivefold; multiplied by 
five; consisting of five things or parts. B. sb. 
A fivefold amount; a group of five (rare) 1684, 

A. m cn Mus. having five crotchets in a bar, 

Quintuple (kwi-ntiup'l), v. 1639. (f. prec.] 
1. trans. To multiply by five; to make five 
times as much or as great. b. To produce five 
times as much as 1824, 2, intr, To become 
five times as many or as great 1810. 

Quintuplet (kwi-ntiuplet) 1873. (t. QUIN- 
TUPLE d. + -ET, after TRIPLET.) 1. A set of 
five things; Mus. = QUINTOLE. 2, pl. Five 
children born at a birth 1889. Abbrev, quins. 

Quinzaine (kwi-nze'n, Fr. kwüzen). rare. 


1863. - Fr. quinzaine, f. quinze; see next.) 
Hist, = QUINDENE. 

Quinze (kwinz, Fr. kz). 1710. I- Fr. 
quinze :- L. quindecim.) A card- game 


depending on chance, in which the winner is 
that player who obtains fifteen points, or 
comes nearest to that number without ex- 


ceeding it, f 
Quinziéme (Fr. kwnzyem). Obs. exc. Hist. 
late ME. [- T. cisme, quinzième, 


ordinal f. quinze (se .). Cf. QUINDEOIM.] 
A tax or duty of a fi nth. J 
Quip (kwip), sb. [Short f. quippy 
(xvi), perh. — L. quippe indeed, forsooth.] 
l. A sharp or sarcastic remark directed 
against a person; a clever gird or hit. 
Later, A clever, smart, or witty saying; 4 
verbal conceit. b. A verbal equivocation; a 
quibble 1590. 2. a. A cv , odd, or fan- 
tastic action or feature 1 b. A knick- 
knack 1820. i 
1. Quips and Cranks, and wanton Wiles Mit. p. 
Tricks of controversy and quips of law JOWETT. 
Quip (kwip), v. Now rare. 1579. (. prec. 
1. trans. To assail with a quip or quips 1584. 
2. intr. To use a quip or quips; to be wittily 
sarcastic. Const. at. > 
||Quipu (kipu, kwi-pu). 1004. [Quichuan, 
knot.] A device of the ancient Peruvians for 
recording events, keeping accounts, sending 
messages, etc., consisting of cords or th 5 
of various colours, knotted in various MH 
When they go to confession these quipoes ser 
them to remember their sins 1704. 5. 
Quire (kwoi*^1), sb. [ME. uaer, later quay d 
ete. = OFr. quali)er (mod. cahier quire, copy" 
book) - Rom. *quaternum, f. L. qualer 
of four, f. quater four times, f. quattuor fo 1910 
1. A set of four sheets of paper or parchm 8 
doubled so as to form eight leaves; 329905 
any collection or gathering of VAY M a 
within the other, in a manuscript or PP s 
book. Also twenty-four sioe] 5 d 


pamphlet or book, consisting © LAS 

quire; a short poem, treatise, ete., 1 

or might be contained in a quire 1570. 
Quire, sb., v.*: see CHOIR sb. and v. E 


Quire (kwəi?1), v.' 1083. [f. QUIE 

trans. To arrange in quires. dT 
i twh . I- L. Quirinal 

Quirinal (kwi-rinăl). 1838. [ Wife of Rome, 


(sc. collis hill), one of the seven A 
t. Quirinus a name of Romulus.) Tho a 
of the palace in Rome occupied by 


QUIRITARY 


of Italy; hence, the Italian court or govern- 
ment, or its policy (esp. as contrasted with 
Vatican). 

Quiritary (kwi-ritüri), a. 1865. (- late L. 
quiritarius, f. L. Quirites Roman citizens; see 
-ARY!.] That is in accordance with Roman 
civil law; legal, as opp. to equitable (see 
BONITARIAN). Also of property: Held by 
legal right or under Roman law. So Quiri- 
ta. rian a. 

Quirk (kwdak). 1547. [Of unkn. origin. ] 
1. A verbal trick, subtlety, shift, or evasion; 
a quibble 1565. b. Quibbling 1674. 2. A 
clever turn or conceit; a quip 1579. 3. Mus. 
A sudden turn; à fantastic phrase (rare) 1579. 
4. A trick in action or behaviour; ta knack, 
a fad 1601, 5. A start, sudden stroke SHAKS. 
6. A sudden twist, turn, or curve; esp. in 
drawing or writing: A flourish 1605. 7. techn. 
or dial. a. In a stocking = CLOCK sb.* 1547. 
b. A piece added to, or taken from, a regular 
figure, or cut out of a certain surface 1079. 
C. Arch. An acute hollow between the convex 
part of certain mouldings and the soffit or 
fillet 1816. 

1. Not with Syllogisms or Quirks of Wit; but. 
with plain and weighty Reason 1678. b. Shifti- 
ness, q., attorney-cunning. .fancies itself. to be 
talent CARLYLE. 2. I may chance haue some odde 
quirkes and remnants of witte broken on mee 
SHAKS. 4. His manner was full of quirks HAW- 
THORNE. 5. I haue felt so many quirkes of ioy and 
greefe SHAKS. Hence Quirk v. trans. to assail 
with quirks; dintr. to use quirks. Quirked 
(kw3ikt) ppl. a. (Arch.) furnished with a q. 
Qui-rkish a, of the nature of a q. 

Quirky (kwé-aki), a. Sc. 1806. [f. prec. 
+ -Y'] 1. Full of quirks; tricky. 2. Full of 
twists, turns, or flourishes 1885. 

1. A quirkie bodie, capable o' making law no law 
at a“ GALT. Hence Qui-rkiness. 

Quirt (kwaut), sb. U.S. 1851. [7 Sp. cuerda 
Corp.) A riding-whip, having a short handle 
and a braided leather lash about two feet 
long. Hence Quirt v. trans., to strike with a 
d. 

Quit (kwit), sb. 1847. [Of unknm. origin. ] 
Pop. name of many small Jamaican birds. 

Quit (kwit). predic. a. [(i) ME. quit, quite 
(surviving in Quite) — L. quietus QUIET; 
superseded by (ii) later ME. or early mod. 
quit(te (O) Fr. quitte - med. L. quittus, special 
development of L. quietus.] 1. Free, clear. 
b. Free, clear, rid of (a thing or person) ME. 
C. Const. from. Now rare, 1471. 12. Destitute, 
1 of (from) —1596. 13. = QUITS 2. 
1757. 

1. The judgment shall be against him only. „and 
the other shall go q. 1817. To be q. for, to get off 
with, suffer nothing more than. b. To be q. of the 
trouble and expense 1840. 3. To be full q. of those 
my Banishers Stand I before thee heere SHAKS. 
Double or q.: see DOUBLE adv. 

Quit (kwit), v. Pa. t. and pple. quitted; 
quit (now dial. and U.S. collog.) [Late ME. 
quitte, repl, earlier quite (Xm), pa. t. quitte 
pa. pple. quit(t; — (O)Fr. quitter, earlier 
quiler (cf. med.L. quittare, quielare), f. D. 
quietus QUIET d., Quit d.] I. t1. trans. To set 
free, release, redeem (usu. a person; also 
absol.). Const. from, out of, and occas. with 
out adv. 1652. fb. To free, clear, rid of 1705. 
12. To clear (a suspected or accused person) 
from a charge; to prove (one) innocent of. 
Chiefly refi. 1715. tb. To absolve, acquit (of, 
from) ~1755. 3. refl. To do one's part, be- 
have, bear oneself (usu. in a specified way). 
Now arch. late ME. tb. To play (one's part) 
71008. 14, To remit (a debt, ete.). rare. -1093. 
5. To give up, let go, renounce, ete.; to cease 
to have, use, enjoy, be engaged in or occupied 
with 1440. b. To give up, yield, hand over to 
another. Now rare or Obs. 1450. c. To let go 
(something held or grasped) 1633. 6. To cease, 
stop (doing something). Now U.S. 1754. b. 
absol. 1641. 7. To leave, go away or depart 
from (a place or person); to part or separate 
from (a thing) 1603. b. absol. To leave the 
premises which one occupies as a tenant 1768. 
C. absol, To go away. dial. and U.S. 1839. 8. 
trans. To remove; to put, take, or send away 
(also with dat. of person); to dismiss. Now 
rare. 1575. 

1. b. She. made me resolve to d. my hands of 
this office PE 3. Q. your selues like men, and 
fight 1 Sam. 4:9. b. Meas. for M. 11. iv. 28. 4. To 
d. the fine for one halfe of his goods, I am content 
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SHAKS. 5. There are very few men who know how 
to q. any great office 1851. 6. b. The good old 
maxim for sj makers, O. when you've done 

1868. 7. It is a serious matter to q. country and 
family and friends 1833. b. Giving reasonable 
notice to q. CRUISE. c. He rose at once, and said. 
he reckoned he would q. STEVENSON. 

II. 1. To repay, reward, requite (a person 
with some return for something done). Obs. 
exc. n. dial. ME. 12. To make a return to (a 
person) for (something done, a benefit or 
injury received, etc.) —1548. b. To repay 
(something done to or for one) ME. tc. To 
be a return for, to balance; esp. in phr. to q. 
the cosi 1787. 

1. We han well deserued hyt, Therfore is ryght 
that we ben quyt CHAUCER, b. On this manner 
was the Duke of Orleance death quitted 1632. 

III. To pay, clear off (a debt, etc.) ME. 

A thousand markes. To d. the penalty, and to 
ransome him SHAKS, 

OQui tam (kwoi- tam). 1755. [L.; qui tam 
(pro domino rege quam pro se ipso sequitur) 
who as well (for the lord the king as for him- 
self sues).] Law. An action brought on a penal 
statute by an informer, who sues for the 
penalty both on his own behalf and on that 
of the crown. 

Quitch (kwitf). [OE. cwice = MLG. kweke; 
supposed to be rel. to cwic QUICK with ref. to 
the vitality of the grass.) A species of grass 
= CovcH sb.: Also q.-grass. 

Quitclaim (kwi-tklé'm), sb. 1450. [- AFr. 
quiteclame, f. quiteclamer; see next.] ta. A 
formal discharge or release. b. A formal 
renunciation of a claim. 

Quitclaim (kwi-tklé'm), v. ME. [- AFr. 
quiteclamer declare free, f. quite QUIT a. + 
clamer proclaim; assoc, later with QUIT v. 
and Char sb.] fl. trans. To declare (a per- 
son) free; to release, acquit, discharge, etc. 
1009. 2. To renounce, resign, give up (a pos- 
session, right, claim, etc.). late ME. b. With 
quit taken as vb. Const. fo. 1706, 

2. b. Having. .remitted and quitted claim to the 
king for all. .debts 1886. 

Quite (kwoit adv. ME. [adv. use of 
quite, earlier form of Quit a.] 1. Completely, 
wholly, altogether, entirely; to the fullest 
extent or degree. 2. Actually, really, truly, 
positively (implying that the case or circum- 
stances are such as to justify the use of the 
word or phrase thus qualified) 1586. b. colloq. 
Quite so(or simply quite), used like Fr. parfaite- 
ment, to express assent. (Cf. exactly.) 1896. 

1. It speaks a q. other language 1661. My dis- 
temper is almost q. gone 1785. Q. by myself 1816. 
For q. another reason 1845. I spent that day q. 
alone upon the Mer de Glace TYNDALL. 2. She 
was q. ill and restless 1805. That must have been 
q. a scene 1806. Up to d. a recent period MILL. 
I q. too awfully near put my foot in it! 1882, It 
was q. the thing to be in love 1888. You can't q. 
believe there is a God at all G. MACDONALD. Q. at 
hand LANDOR. b. ‘Of course, he's an absolute 
scoundrel’. ‘Oh, quite.’ (mod.) 

Quit-rent (kwi-trent). 1454. [f. QUIT a. + 
RENT sb.] 1. A rent, usu. of small amount, 
paid by a freeholder or copyholder in lieu of 
services which might be required of him 1460. 
12. A charge upon an estate for some special 
purpose —1712. y 

1. attrib. The courtly laureate pays His quitrent 
ode, his peppercorn of praise COWPER. 

Quits (kwits), a. and sb. 1478. [prob. 
colloq. use of med. L. quittus Quit a.] A. adj. 
fl. Clear, discharged (of a liability) —1590. 
2. Even or equal (with another) by means of 
repayment or retaliation 1663. B. sb. a. An 
equivalent, a recompense. b. Reprisal, 
retaliation. rare. 1806. 

A. 2. I will be quits with him 1675. I shall be 
content to be q. with fortune for a very moderate 
portion W. IRVING. Phr. To ery q. (cf. Quit- 
TANCE 4). Double or q.: see DOUBLE adv. 

tQui-ttal, qui-tal. 1530. [f. QuiT v. + A. 
a. Requital. b. Acquittal. 1033. 

Quittance (kwi-tüns) sb. ME. E OFr. 
quitance (later quittance), f. quiler QUIT v.; 
see -ANCE.] 1. The act of freeing or clearing; 
release; tacquittal. 2. A release or discharge 
from a debt or obligation; a document 
certifying such discharge; a,receipt ME. 3. 
Recompense or requital; repayment; reprisal 
1590. +4. To cry d., to declare oneself clear 
or even with another; hence, to make full 
repayment or retaliation 1679. 

2. Hauing paid the custome, it behoueth to haue 


E 
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a d. HAKLUYT. Prov. That's all one: omittance 
is no q. SHAKS, Hence fQui-ttance v. trans. to 
E requite (a person, service, injury, etc.) 


1624. 

Quitter, quittor (kwi-tox) sb.! ME. [perh. 
— OFr. quiture, cuiture cooking, etc.] T1. Pus; 
a purulent discharge from a wound or sore 
—1089. 2. Farriery. (Also fq.-bone.) An ulcer 
on the coronet of a horse's hoof 1703. 

Quitter (kwi-toa), sb.* U.S. 1881. [f. QUIT 
v. + -ER'] One who, or that which, ‘quits’, 
goes away, shirks, etc. 

Quiver (kwi-vo1), sb. ME. [- AFr, *quiver, 
quiveir, OFr. quivre, coivre - a WGme. word 
repr. by OE. cocor, OF ris. koker, OS, kokar(i 
(Du. koker), OHG. kohhar(i (G. kücher); see 
COCKER sb. ] 1. A case for holding arrows 
(sometimes also the bow). b. transf. and fig. 
late ME. fe. A quiverful —1623, 

1. His arrowes. he wore in a Woolues skinne at 
his backe for his Q. 1624, b. Like as the arowes in 
the honde of the giaunte, euen so are the yonge 
children. Happie is the man, y* hath his quyuer 
full of them. COVERDALE Ps, 1260[7] :5. 

Quiver (kwi-vaa), a. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. 
*ewifer (in cwiferliée). Cf. next.) Active, 
nimble; quick, rapid. 

A little quiuer fellow SHAKES. 

Quiver (kwi-voi) v. 1490. [t. prec. Cf. 
QuavER.] 1. inir. To shake, tremble, or 
vibrate, with a slight but rapid agitation. 2. 
trans. 'To cause to vibrate or tremble 1599. 

1. Upon the stream the moonbeams q. WORDSW. 
His hand trembled and his flesh quivered 1869. 
Hence Qui-ver sb.* an act of quivering, a tremble; 
ellipt. a trembling of the voice. Qui-veringly adr. 

Quivered (kwi-vozd), a. and ppl. a. 1634. 
[f. QUIVER sb.’ + -ED*.] 1. Provided with a 
quiver. 2. Placed or kept in, or asin, a quiver 
1051. 

1. Like a quiver'd Nymph with Arrows keen 
MIIx. 2. The lifted bow he bore, And quiver'd 


deaths POPE. 

Quiverful (kwi-vozful) 1861. [f. QUIVER 
ehe + -FUL.] As much as a quiver can hold. 
Usu. fig. with ref. to Ps. 127:5 (see QUIVER 
8b.! 1 b). 

Qui vive (ki viv). 1726. [Fr., lit. (long) 
live who? ', a sentinel's challenge, intended to 
discover to which side the party challenged 
belongs.) On the q., on the alert or look-out, 

Quixote (kwi-ksót). 1648. [Name of the 
hero of Cervantes“ romance = Sp. quizote, 
now quijote a cuisse] An enthusiastic 
visionary like Don Quixote, inspired by 
lofty and chivalrous but unrealizable ideals. 
b. attrib, = next 1708. 

Quixotic (kwikso-tik), a. 1791. It. prec. + 
-10.] 1. Of persons: Resembling Don Quixote; 
hence, striving with lofty enthusiasm for 
visionary ideals. 2. Of actions, etc.: Charac- 
teristic of, appropriate to, Don Quixote 1851. 

2. A d. mission to the Indians of Georgia 1874. 
Hence Quixo:tical a., -ly adv. 

Quixotism (kwi-ksotiz'm). 1688. |f. as 
prec. + -I8M.) Quixotic principles, character, 
or practice; a quixotic action or idea. So 
Qui-xotry. 

Quiz (kwiz), sb.' 1782. [Of unkn. origin, 
Cf. Quiz v.'] 1. An odd or eccentric person, 
in character or appearance. Now rare. b. 
An odd-looking thing JANE AUSTEN. 2. One 
who quizzes 1797. 3. A practical joke; a 
hoax, a piece of banter or ridicule; a jest or 
witticism 1807. b. The act or practice of 
quizzing 1819. 

1. He's a droll q., and I rather like him Mun. 
D'ARBLAY, 2. A true Q. is imperturbable 1836. 

Quiz (kwiz), sb.* U.S. 1891. Ut. Quz v.*] 
An act of quizzing or questioning; spec, an 
oral examination of a student or class by a 
teacher. 

Quiz (kwiz), v.* 1796. [Of unkn. origin, Cf. 
Quiz eb. ] trans. To make fun of (a person or 
thing); occas., to regard with an air of 
mockery. Hence Qui'zzer, one who or that 
which quizzes. Qui-zzery, the practice of 
quizzing; an instance of this. 

Quiz (kwiz), v.* dial. and U.S. 1886. [Of 
unkn. origin.] trans. a. To question, interro- 
gate (a person); U.S. to examine (a student or 
class) orally. Also absol. b. To find out (a 
thing) by questioning. 

Quizzical (kwi-zikál) a. 1789. |f. Quiz 
sb.' and b. + -ICAL.] 1. Of the nature of a 
quiz or oddity ; comical. 2. Given to quizzing; 
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pertaining to, or characterized by, quizzing 
1801. Hence Qui zzically adv. 

Qui-zzing-glass. Hist. 1802. A monocle. 
Quo’, abbrev. of QuorH. 

llQuoad (kwō"-æd). 1601. [L., ‘so far as’, 
as much as’, ‘as to’, f. quo where, whither 
+ ad to.] To the extent of, as regards, with 
respect to 1742. b. Quoad hoc, to this extent, 
as far as this, with respect to this 1001. 

Quod (kwod), sb. slang. Also quad. 1700. 
[perh. first syll. of QUADRANGLE, but there is 
no evidence.] Prison. Hence Quod v. trans. 
to put in prison. 

Quodlibet (kwo-dlibet). late ME. [- 
med. L. quodlibet, quodlibetum (xiv), f. L. 
quodlibet, f. quod. what, libet it pleases. Cf. 
(O)Fr. quolibet.] 1. Any question in philoso- 
phy or theology proposed as an exercise in 
disputation; hence, a scholastic debate, thesis, 
or exercise on a question of this kind (chiefly 
pl.in Univ. use) Now Hist. 2. Mus. A 
fantasia, medley 1845. Hence Quod- 
libeta:rian, tone who does as he pleases; 
one who discusses quodlibets. Quod- 
libe · tic, - al a. of the nature of, connected or 
concerned with, a q. or quodlibets; -ly adv. 

Quoin (koin), sb. 1532. [var. of COIN.) 1. 
Building. a, An external angle of a wall or 
building; also, one of the stones or bricks 
serving to form the angle; a corner-stone. 
b. An internal angle or corner, as of a room 
1825, 2. A wedge, or wedge-shaped block, 
used variously, as: a. Printing. to lock up a 
forme 1570; b. Gunnery. to raise or lower, or fix 
the breech of, a gun 1627; c. Naut. to prevent 
casks from rolling 1711; d. Building. The 
key-stone, or any one of the voussoirs of an 
arch (rare). 1730. 3. An angle, or angular 
object (rare). 1838. 

. b. Ht q., à recess in the walls at each end of 
a canal lock, to receive the heel-post of the gate. 

Comb. q.-post, the heel-post of a lock-gate. 
Hence Quoining, the stone or brick-work 
forming the q. of a wall, or the manner in which 
this is placed. 

Quoin (koin), v. 1683. [See prec. and Cory 
v. J 1. trans. To secure or raise with a quoin 
or wedge. Also with up. 2. To provide with 
quoins or corners 1834. 

Quoit (koit, kwoit), sb. late ME. [Of unkn. 
origin.] 1. Orig. (now only with ref. to the 

Greek and Roman discus), a flat disc of stone 
or metal, thrown as an exercise of strength or 
skill; spec. in mod. use, a heavy flattish ring 
of iron, with an edge capable of cutting into 
the ground when it falls. Also, the ring of 
rope used in deck-quoits (see 2). 1440. 2. pl. 
(rarely sing.) The sport of throwing the 
quoit or of playing with quoits; in the mod. 
form of this the quoit is aimed at a pin stuck 
in the ground, and is intended to encircle the 
pin, or to cut into the ground as near to it as 
Possible. Deck-quoits, an imitation of this 
game, played on shipboard with rings of rope. 
late ME, 3. transf. The flat covering stone of 
a cromlech or cist; also, by extension, a 
cromlech or cist as a whole 1753. 

Quoit (koit, kwoit), v. 1440. [f. prec.] 1. 
intr. To play at quoits (rare). 2. trans. To 
throw like a quoit 1597. 

1. To Q., to Run, and Steeds and Chariots drive 
DRYDEN. 

\Quomodo (kwó*-módo), quo modo (kwo« 
mó'.do). 1071. [L., in what way !'] The q., 
the manner, way, means. 

Quondam (kwo-ndém), adv., sb., and a. 
1535. [L., 'formerly'.] A. adv. At one time, 
formerly, heretofore (rare). 1537. tB. sb. The 
former holder of some office or position —1583. 
C. adj. That formerly was or existed 1580. 

B. Let him be.. Jacke out of office, make him a 
Q. 1583. C. My d. friends RUSKIN, 

Quop (kwop) v. Obs. exc. dial. 1058. 
[Later form of tquap (xiv-xvi) of imit. 
origin; ef. G. quappen flop, quappeln quiver.] 
To beat, throb, palpitate. 

Quorum (wos rm). 1455. [L., lit. ‘of 
whom’, from the wording of commissions in 
which persons were designated as members 
of a body by the words quorum vos. unum 
(duos, etc.) esse volumus of whom we will that 
vou. be one (two, etc.).] 1. Orig., certain 

justices of the peace, usu. of special qualifica- 
tions, whose presence was necessary to 
constitute a bench; later applied loosely to 
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all justices. b. transf. Applied to similarly 
distinguished members of other bodies; 
hence, a select company 1602. 2. A fixed 
number of members of any body, society, 
etc., whose presence is necessary for the 
valid transaction of business 1616. 

1. Old Sir John Wellborn, Justice of Peace and Q. 
MASSINGER. b. A Q. of Surgeons..should be 
ordered.to..examine them 1747. 2. It was 
order’d that 5 should be a q. for a Council 
EVELYN. 

Quota (kwō"-tă), sb. 1668. [med.L. quota 
(sc. pars ‘how great a part’), fem. of quotus, 
f. quot how many.] 1. The part or share which 
is, or ought to be, contributed by one to a 
total sum or amount. 2. The part or share of 
a total which belongs, is given, or is due, to 
one 1700. 

Comb. q.-bill, a Parliamentary bill passed in 
March 1795, under which each county and (by a 
supplementary bill passed in April) each port had 
to supply its q. of men to the navy. Hence 
Quo‘ta v. to impose in quotas. 

Quotable (kwo"-tab'l), a. 1821. [f. Ororn 
v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being quoted; 
suitable for quoting. 

Passages of a. AE nature 1821. Hence Quota- 
bi-lity. Quo'tably adv. 

Quotation (kwdté'-Jon). 1532. [- med.L. 
quotatio, -on-, f. quotat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
quotare; see QUOTE v., -ION. Cf. Fr. quotation.) 
11. A (marginal) reference to a passage in a 
book; see QUOTE v. 2. 108g. b. T'ypog. (ellipt. 
for q.-quadrat.) A large (usu. hollow) quadrat. 
used for filling up blanks (orig. the blanks 
between marginal references) 1683. 2. The 
action or practice of quoting 1646. b. A 
passage quoted 1690. 3. The amount stated 
as the price of stocks or any commodity for 
sale 1812. 

2. Classical q. is the parole of literary men all 
over the world JOHNSON. 

'omb. q.- marks, signs used in writing or print- 
ing to mark the beginning and end of a q.; in 
Eng. the inverted comma and apostrophe are 
employed. Hence Quota'tionist, one who 
(habitually) quotes. 

Quote (kwō"t), sb. 1600. Ik. next.] 11. A 
(marginal) reference; a note —1011. 2. A 
quotation 1885. b. A quotation mark 1888. 

Quote (kwó*t), v. late ME. [- med.L. 
quotare number, f. quot how many, or quota 
Quota. Formerly often cote, after Fr. coter.] 
I. t1. trans. To mark (a book) with numbers 
(as of chapters, etc.), or with (marginal) 
references (rare) —1596. 12. To give the 
reference to (a passage in a book) -1651. 3. 
ta. To cite (a book, author, etc.) for a 
particular statement or passage. b. To copy 
out or repeat a passage or passages from. 
1589. 4. To copy out or repeat (a passage, 
statement, etc.) from a book, document, 
speech, etc., with some indication that one is 
giving the words of another 1680. b. absol. 
To make quotations 1663. 

3. He shall q. and recite one Author against 
another STEELE. 4. He quotes verses without 
mercy 1771. b. He..quotes largely from state 
documents J. R. GREEN. 

II. fl. To write down; to make a note of in 
writing 21635. tb. To take mental note of ; to 
notice —1040. 2. fa. To take, note, as or for 
something; to mention for having done 
something 1722. b. To cite as an instance of 
or as being something 1800. 3. To state the 
price of (a commodity) 1866. 

l. fig. A fellow by the hand of Nature mark'd, 
Quoted, and sign'd to do a deede of shame SHAKS. 
b. Rom. & Jul. 1. iv. 31. 2. a. He's quoted for a 
most perfidious slaue SHAKS. b. This has. been 
quoted as an excuse 1858. 3. No shingles are 
quoted 1866. Hence Quo:ter. 

Quoth (kwo"p), v. (pa. t.) Now arch. or 
dial. ME. IO E. cwep, pa. t. of cwepan say, = 
OFris. qwetha, OS. quedan, OHG. quedan, 
ON. kueda, Goth. giban :- Gme. *kwepan; 
early ME. cad, quab became quoth by 
rounding of a in contiguity with w in un- 
stressed positions; a common var. (XIV—XVI) 
was quod.) Said. 1. Used with sbs., or pro- 
nouns of the first and third persons, to 
indicate that the words of a speaker are 
being repeated, +2. Used interrog. with a 
pronoun of the second person, with the same 
force as QUOTHA —1681. 

1. Q. Mrs. Gilpin, ‘That’s well said’ COWPER, 

Quotha (kwó*-pà), interj. Now arch. 1519. 
[For quoth he (see A pron.).] The phr. ‘said 
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he’, used with contemptuous or sarcastic 
force in repeating a word or phrase used by 
another; pence = indeed! forsooth! 

Learning, d.! a mere composition of tric] 
mischief GoLDsM. The “fickle moon’, d. 10 
my friends were half as constant 1835. 

Quotidian (kwóti-diàn), a. and sb, IE. 
cotidien — OFr. cotidien (mod. quotidien), 
early assim. to L. quotidianus, earlier cott-, 
cotidianus, f. cotidie every day; see -IAN.] A. 
adj. 1. Of things, acts, etc.: Of or pertaining 
to every day; daily. late ME, b. spec. of an 
intermittent fever or ague, recurring every 
day ME. 2. Of persons: Performing some 
act, or sustaining some character, daily (rare) 
1450. 3. Of an everyday character; ordinary, 
trivial 1461. 

3. Common and q. thoughts are beneath the 
grace of a Verse 1605. 

B. sb. 1. A quotidian fever or ague. late ME. 
2. A daily allowance or portion (rare) 1828, 
Hence Quoti-dianly adv. daily. 

Quotient (kwóvfént) late ME. [f. L. 
quoliens how many times (f. quot how many), 
erron. taken as a ppl. form in -ens, -ent-. Cf. 
Fr. quotient.] Math. The result obtained by 
dividing one quantity by another; the num- 
ber of times one quantity is contained by 
another as ascertained by division. 

Quotiety (kwotoi-éti). 1802. [f. L. quot, 
after words in -iety.] Condition in respect of 
number; relative frequency. 

\Quotum (kwó"tóm). 1660, [L., n. sing. 
of quotus; see QUOTA.] A number or quantity 
considered in its proportional relationship to 
a larger number or quantity; a quota. 

lQuo warranto (Kwan woürm-nto). 1535. 
[Law Latin ‘by what warrant’, abl. sing. of 
quod what and warrantum WARRANT sb.] A 
King's Bench writ formerly in use, by which 
a person or persons were called upon to show 
by what warrant he or they held, claimed, or 
exercised an office or franchise. 

Qy., abbrev. of QUERY. 
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R (aa), the eighteenth letter of the modern 
and seventeenth of the ancient Roman alpha- 
bet, is derived through early Greek R, P 
from the Phoenician 4. In general the 
character denotes an open voiced consonant, 
in the formation of which the point of the 
tongue approaches the palate a little way 
behind the teeth; in many languages this is 
accompanied by a ‘trill’ or vibration of the 
tongue. This trill is almost absent in the r of 
modern standard English, which moreover 
retains its consonantal value only when it 
precedes a vowel; in other positions it has 
been vocalized to an o-sound, here denoted 
by (a), and even this is entirely lost after 
certain vowels. By southern speakers T is 
frequently introduced in hiatus, as in the 


a. R. = 


a. R. = 


ht, River, 
as 


R.N. de 
Air Service; R.N.R. — Royal Naval Reserve: 
R. S. = Royal UB Railway 
Transport Officer; R. NOn xe 
Bible): R.W. Right Worthy or W h 
b. The three R's: Reading, (Writing, C 
metic. 3. R. S. V. P., abbrev. of the French pi 
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répondez, s'il vous plait, ‘reply, if you please’: 
commonly placed in one of the corners of invita- 
tion-cards. R.D, = Refer to drawer. 

Rab (rieb). 1825. (- Fr. rabotin same sense.] 
A wooden beater, formed like a crutch, used 
for mixing the ingredients of mortar. 

Rabatine. [app. f. Fr. rabat REBATO + 
*INE'.] A low collar Scorr. 

Rabbet (rw. bet), sb. late ME. [- OFr. 
rab(b)al, f. rabalire beat back or down; see 
REBATE v.! The ending has been assim. to 
Ex.] I. 1. a. A channel, groove, or slot cut 
along the edge or face of a piece (or surface) 
of wood, stone, etc., and intended to receive 
the edge or end of another piece or pieces, or 
a tonzue to fit the groove. b. A rectangular 
recess made along a projecting angle or arris. 
2. ta. A tongue to fit into a groove. b. One 
of the sides of a rabbet made in an arris; a 
shoulder, a ledge. 1678. II. An elastic beam 
fixed so as to give a rebound to a large fixed 
hammer; a spring-pole 1825. 

Rabbet (ra-bét), v. 1565. [app. f. prec., 
but found earlierin vbl. sb. rabityng (Wyclif).] 
1. trans. To join or fix by means of a rabbet or 
rabbets. Also with in. 2. To form a rabbet 
in; to cut away or down asin making a rabbet 
1572. 3. inir. To join on or lap over by means 
of a rabbet 1850. Hence Ra-bbeting vbl. sb. 
the process of cutting rabbets, or of fitting 
rabbeted boards together; the groove or 
rabbeted portion of such boards. late ME. 

Rabbi (rw: boi, ræ'bi). [Late OE. rabbi, ME. 
rabi XIV — e. L. rabbi (Gr. HE? = Heb. rabbi 
my master, f. rab master, with pronominal 
suffix.) I. A title of respect (in use since the 
first century b. d.) given by the Jews to 
doctors of the law. 2, A Jewish doctor of the 
law. In mod. Jewish use applied only to one 
who is authorized by ordination to deal with 
questions of law and ritual, and to perform 
certain functions. 1484. fb. transf. One whose 
learning, authority, or office is comparable to 
1185 of a Jewish rabbi. (Freq. contempt.) 
71855. 

1, Raby Moyses says alle pis HAMPOLE. Ye 
shall noi suffre youre selves to be called Rabi 
"TINDALE Matt. 23:8. 2. The gowned Rabbies. . 
Were of opinion that hee was a friend of Beelzebub 

"T. The rabbis = the rabbins (see next). 

Rabbin (ræ-bin). 1531. E Fr. rabbin (XVI). 
or mod.L. rabbinus (XVI), vars. of rabbi; the n 
may be due to a Semitic pl. form.] = RABBI 2 
(but mainly used in pl. to designate the chief 
Jewish authorities on matters of law and 
doctrine, most, of whom flourished between 
the 2nd and the 13th centuries of the 
Christian era) 1579. tb. = RABBI 2 b —1032. 
€. Used ns pl. 1826, Hence Ra-bbinate, the 
office or dignity of a rabbi; the period 
during which some one is a rabbi; collect. 
rabbis as a class. Hence Ra-bbinite = 
RanniNIST. 

Rabbinic (rübi-nik), a. and sb. 1012. [f. 
Prec. + 10. Of. Fr. rabbinique.] A. adj. = 
next. B. sb. Rabbinical Hebrew 1832. 

Rabbinical (rübizikal) a. 1622. t. as 
prec.; see -ICAL.] 1. Of things: Pertaining to, 
Or characteristic of, the rabbins, their 
learning, writings, etc. b. spec. of the later 
form of the Hebrew language or character 
used by the rabbins 1727. 2. Of persons: 
Belonging to the class of rabbis or rabbins; 
resembling a rabbi; occupied with or skilled 
in r, literature 1042. 

1. A R. opinion concerning Manna 1779. 2. The 
Masoreths and Rabbinicall Scholiasts MILT. 
Hence Rabbi-nically adv. 

Rabbinism (rw-biniz’m). 1652. [f. RABBIN 
^ ISM, Cf. Fr. rabbinisme.] 1. The teaching 
or doctrine of the rabbins. 2. A rabbinical 
expression; a peculiarity of the language of 
the rabbins 1832. 

Rabbinist (rm-binist). 1599. [f. as prec. 
+ "IST. Cf. Fr. rabbiniste.] An adherent or 
follower of the rabbins; esp. among the Jews, 
one who accepts the teaching of the Talmud 
and the rabbins, in contrast to the Karaites, 
UEM reject tradition. Hence Rabbinistic, 
val a. 

Rabbit (re-bit), sb. [In xiv rabel(te, 
perh. - an OFr. form repr. by Fr. dial. 
rabolte, rabouillet young rabbit, rabouillére 
rabbit burrow, possibly of LDu. origin (cf. 
Flem.. robbe, dim, robbeke, Du. trobett, 
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Walloon robete).] 1. A common burrowing 
rodent of the hare family (Leporidm), esp. 
the common European species, Lepus 
cuniculus, which is naturally brownish-grey, 
but in domestication also white, black, or 
pied. Orig. applied only to the young 
animal, the full-grown one being called a 
Cory. 2. transf. Applied contempt. to a 
Person, spec. to one who plays games (esp. 
cricket or tennis) badly 1597. 

1. Rabbets will breed seven times a year 
PENNANT. 2. Away, you horson, upright Rabbet, 
away SHAKS. 

attrib. and Comb. as r.-burrow, -hole, -hutch, 
warren, etc.; r.-breeder, -fancier, -trapper, etc.; 
r.-fish, a name for fishes having points of re- 
semblance to a rabbit, as (a) the British fishes 
Chimera monstrosa and the striped rock-gurnard, 
e an American fish of the genus us 
with teeth resembling a rabbit's incisors; -foot 
(clover) = HARE's-FOOT 1, Hence Ra:bbitry, a 
place in which rabbits are kept; a collection of 
rabbits. Ra-bbity a. abounding in rabbits; 
resembling a r. 

Rabbit (rie- bit), v. 1852. [f. prec.] 1. inir. 
To hunt for or catch rabbits. Chiefly in pres. 
pple. 2. To crowd together like rabbits 1892. 
Hence Ra · bbitter, a man or a dog that hunts 
rabbits. 

Rabbit (re-bit), v.* vulgar. 1742. (prob. an 
alteration of rat, in od rat, drat.) A meaning- 
less word used as an imprecation. Also 
drabbit, od(d) rabbit. 

Rabble (re-b’l), sb.! (and a.) late ME. 
[perh. conn. w. RABBIR p.] A. tl. A pack, 
string, swarm (of animals) -1634. 2. A dis- 
orderly crowd of people, a mob. late ME. b. 
Applied contempt. to à class or body of 
persons imagined as a mob 1529. c. Without 
article: Persons of the lowest class 1687. 3. A 
disorderly collection, a confused medley (of 
things) 1514. f4. A long string of words, etc., 
having little meaning or value —1656. b. A 
rigmarole. Now dial. 1592. 

2. At last the r. broke up and so I away Pepys. 
Rather a confused r. than a regular army BERKE- 
LEY. Phr. The r., the common, low, or disorderly 

rt of the populace; the mob. c. You live in 
Dubiin among a parcel of r. 1784, 3. A r, of books 
of all ages, sizes [etc.] 1803. A seditious r. of 
doubts 1847, 

B. attrib. or adj. 1. Of persous: Forming a 
rabble; of or belonging to the rabble 1549. 2. 
Of things, actions, ete.: Characteristic of, 
appropriate to, the rabble 1603. 

2. To burn the jails. was a good r. trick JOHN- 


SON. 

Rabble (re-b’l), sb.* 10604. [- Fr. ráble, 
earlier roable — med.L. rotabulum = L. 
rulabulum fire-shovel, oven rake, f. ruere rake 
up.] fl. A kind of shovel used by charcoal- 
burners for taking off the covering from the 
burned pile EVELYN. 2. An iron bar sharply 
bent at the end, used for stirring and 
skimming molten metal in puddling; also, a 
steam-pipe used for the same purpose 1861. 

Rabble (ræ-b'l), v.! Obs. exc. dial. late ME. 
[prob. — MDu. rabbelen, LG. rabbeln, of imit, 
origin.] 1. a. trans. To utter (words or speech) 
in a rapid confused manner. Also with forth, 
off, out, over. b. intr. To speak or read in this 
fashion; to gabble. 2. To work in a hurried 
slovenly manner (dial.). b. trans. To rattle up. 
1862. 

Rabble (re-b’l), v.* 1644. t, RABBLE sb." 2.] 
1. trans. To attack or assail (a person or his 
property) as, along with, or by means of, a 
rabble; to mob. 2. intr. To become a rabble 
1813. 

1. Some. were. active in rabbling the Clergy 


1690. 

Rabble (re-b’l), v.“ 1860. If. RABBLE sb.*) 
To stir, skim, or rake with a rabble, Hence 
Ra-bbler, one who uses a rabble; an instru- 
ment for rabbling. 

Rabblement (re-b'Imént), 1545. t. Ran- 
BLE sb. + -MENT.] a. = RABBLE sb. in 
various senses. b. Tumult or disturbance 
like that of a rabble; riotous conduct (rare) 
1590. 

a. As hee refus'd it, the r. howted SHAKS, Ar. at 
the heels of Rosinante LAMB. b. The raskall 
many..Heaped together in rude rablement 
SPENSER. 

Rabble rout (rz-b'Iraut). 1599. [f. RABBLE 
sb.' + ROUT sb.] = RABBLE 2, 2 b. 

Rabelaisian (rebélé'-ziin), a. (and sb.). 
1817. (t. name of François Rabelais (c1490— 
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1553) + AN. ] A. adj. Pertaining to, charac- 
teristic of, or resembling Rabelais or his 
writings, which are distinguished by exuber- 
ance of imagination and language, combined 
with extravagance and coarseness of humour 
and satire. B. sb. A student or admirer of 
Rabelais 1893. Hence Rabelai-sianism, the 
characteristic style or attitude of Rabelais. 

Rabid (rue. bid), a. 1611. [= L. rabidus, f. 
rabere be mad; see -ID'.] I. Furious, raging; 
madly violent in nature or behaviour. Also 
transf. of things or parts of the body. 2. spec. 
Of beasts (rarely of human beings): Affected 
with rabies; mad 1804. b. Pertaining to, of 
the nature of, rabies 1806. 

1. All the rabide flight. Of winds that ruine ships 
CHAPMAN. R. Hunger DRYDEN. A r. pedant 
LAMB. 2, Bites of r. animals 1880, b. An accom- 
patent of the r. virus 1887. Hence Rabi-dity. 

arbid-ly adv., ness. 

Rabies (ré!-bi,iz, -biz). 1001. I- L. rabies, f. 
rabere (see proc. ).] Canine madness; hydro- 
phobia, 

Ravbinet. Obs. exc. Hist. 1587. [app. 
later f. ROBINET.] A small variety of cannon, 

tRaccommocde, v. 1073. [- Fr. raccom- 
moder, f. re. + accommoder ACCOMMODATE.) 
trans. To restore to good relations (with a per- 
son); to set right —1756. 

Raccoon, var. of Racoon. 

Race (reis), sb. ME. [- ON. rds = OE. 
rds, MLG. rds current.) I. 1. The act of 
running; arun. Now Sg. b. fig. The course of 
life or some portion of it 1513. 12. The act of 
riding rapidly on horseback; a course in a 
tournament —1600. tb. A journey or voyage 
1557. 

1. b. My r, of glory run, and r. of shame MIL x. 

II. ti. Onward movement, e.g. of the 
heavenly bodies, a vehicle, ete.; running or 
rush of water —1670. b. esp. The daily (or 
annual)course of the sun through the heavens. 
Similarly of the moon. 1590. c. The course of. 
time 1505. td. The course of events, or of a 
narrative —1626, 2. A strong current in the 
sea or in a river. late ME. 

I. b. The Sun. ere half his r. be run 1662, c. Fly 
envious Time, till thou run out thy r. Minn, 2. 
short cockling Sea, as if it had been a K. or place 
where two Tides meet DAMPIER, The R. (or Ras) 
of Alderney 1802. 

III. As a portion of time or space, 1. A piece 
of ground suitable for running or racing (rare) 
1612. 12. The course, line, or path taken by 
a person or à moving body —1585. b. The 
channel or bed (of a stream); esp. an artificial 
channel, as in a mill or mining claim, Now 
chiefly U.S. See also HEAD-, MILL-, "l'AIL- 
RACE. 1505. c. Weaving, The channel along 
which the shuttle moves in erossing the web 
1855. d. Mech. The space in which a drum or 
wheel revolves 1883, 3. a. Mining. ‘A small 
thread of spar or ore’ (Raymond) 1580. b. A 
row or series, dial. and techn. 1877. 

1. Nor yet the level South can shew a smoother r. 
DRAYTON, 

IV. The act of running, riding, sailing, ete. 
in competition with one or more rivals; a con- 
test of speed; in pl. usu. denoting a series of 
horse-ra held at a fixed time on a regular 
course 1513. 

To indite Warrs..or to describe Races and 
Games Mitt, We're going on to the races 
DICKENS. 

attrib, and Comb, as r.-meeting, -week, ete.: r«- 
ball, a ball held in connection with a race«meeting ; 
-card, a printed card giving information about 
races; -day, the day on which a race or set of. 
races is held; -glass, a field-glass for use at races; 
-way, U.S. a passage or channel for water; the 
bed of a canal, ete. 

Race (reis), sh.: 1500. [- Fr. race = It. 
razza; of unkn. origin.) I. A group of persons, 
animals, or plants, connected by common 
descent ororigin. 1.The offspring or posterity 
of a person; a set of children or descendants. 
Chiefly poet. Also transf. and fig. 1570. tb. 
Breeding, the production of offspring —1007. 
te. A generation (rare) 1741. 2. A limited 
group of persons descended from a common 
ancestor; a house, family, kindred 1581. b. A 
tribe, nation, or people, regarded as of 
common stock 1600. c. A group of several 
tribes or peoples, forming a distinct ethnical 
Stock 1842. d. One of the great divisions of 
mankind, having certain physical peculiari- 
ties in common 1774. 3. A breed or stock of 
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animals; a particular variety of a species 
1580. tb. A stud or herd (of horses) —1667. 
C. A genus, species, kind of animals 1605. 4. 
A genus, species, or variety of plants 1596. 
5. One of the great divisions of living 
creatures: a, Mankind. In early use always 
the human race, the race of men or mankind, 
ete. 1580. b. A class or kind of beings other 
than men or animals 1667. c. One of the chief 
classes of animals (as beasts, birds, fishes, 
etc.) 1726. 6. Without article: a. Denoting 
the stock, family, class, ete. to which a per- 
son, animal, or plant belongs, chiefly in phr. 
of (noble, etc.) r. 1559 b. The fact or con- 
dition of belonging to a particular people or 
ethnical stock; the qualities, etc, resulting. 
from this 1849. 17. Natural or inherited dis- 
position SHAKS. 

1. I will take some savage woman, she shall rear 
my dusky r. TENNYSON, b. Male he created thee, 
but thy consort Femal for R. Mint. 2. The 
Bourbon is by no means a cruel r. STERNE. b. 
That Pigmean Race Beyond the Indian Mount 
Mitr, d. The second great variety in the human 
species seems to be that of the Tartar r. GOLDSM. 
3. The plains..bred a generous r. of horses 
GIBBON. b. Merch. F. v. i. 72. c. I wish ther, of 
cows were perished SHELLEY. 5. That every 
tribe. . Might feel themselves allied to all the r. 
COWPER. b. A R. of Demi-Gods DRYDEN. 6. Two 
Coursers of ethereal r. GRAY. b. R. in the negro is 
of appalling importance Emerson, 7. I giue my 
sensuall r,, the reine SHAKS. 

II. A group or class of persons, animals, or 
things, having some common feature or 
features, I. A set or class of persons 1500. b. 
One of the sexes (poet.) 1590. 2. A set, class, 
or kind of animals, plants, or things. Chiefly 
poet, 1590. tb. One of the three ‘kingdoms’ 
of nature (rare) 1707. 3. A particular class of 
wine, or the characteristic flavour of this, due 
to the soil 1520. b. fig. Of speech, writing, etc, 
A peculiar and characteristic style or manner, 
esp. liveliness, piquancy 1680. 

1. The r. of learned men, Still at their books 
‘THOMSON. 2. I hope [her disease] is not of the 
cephalick r. JOHNSON, 3. A pipe Of rich Canary. 
Is it of the right r.? MASSINGER. b. His con- 
versation had a r. and flavour peculiarly its own 


875. 
Comb.: r, suicide, term for voluntary restriction 
of child-birth 1901. 

Race (rés) sb. 1450. [- OFr. rais, raiz 
$= L. radix, radic- root; see RADISH, RADIX.) 
A root (of ginger). 

Race (reis), v. 1072. [f. RACE sb.'] 1. intr. 
To run a race (with), to compete (with) in 
speed. b. To practice or engage in horse- 
racing 1827. 2. To run, ride, sail, etc. swiftly 
1757. b. Of inanimate things 1808. c. Of a 
steam engine, screw propeller, wheel, ete.: 
To run or revolve with uncontrolled speed, 
when resistance is diminished while the 
driving power continues the same 1802. 3. 
trans. To race with 1809. 4. To cause to move 
swiftly; to cause to run a race or races 1860. 
5. To suspend (a wheel, grindstone, etc.) in 
the proper position for running 1870. 

1. I who..would r. With my own steed from 
Araby Keats. b. I have been racing now getting 
on fifty da 1881. 2. Run, Pheidippides, run and 
r., reach Sparta for aid! BROWNING. b. Like 
streamlet. .racing forth SCOTT. 3. Fought cocks, 
and raced their neighbours’ horses W. arise. 

Race (ré's), v. 1440. [var. of RASE v. l, now 
only techn. in sense 1.] 1. (rans. To scratch 
or tear with something sharp; to cut or 
slash. 12. To scrape ouf, erase. (Now written 
HasE or RAZE.) 1705. +3. To level with the 
ground; to RAZE -1679. 

2. fig. To massaere them all, And r. their faction, 
and their familie SHARKS. 

Ra:ce-course, 1764. f. RacE sb. + 
COURSE.] 1. A piece of ground laid out with a 
track for racing. 2. A water-way, mill-race 
1841. 

Ra:ce-horse. 1626. [f. RACE sb.! + HORSE.] 
1. A horse bred or kept for racing. 2, A 
logger-head or steamer duck 1773. 

Racemate (re-simét). 1838. [f. RACEMIC + 
-ATE'.] Chem. A salt of racemic acid. 
Raceme (rüsi-m). 1785. [- L. racemus 
cluster of grapes.] Bof. A simple inflorescence 
in which the flowers are arranged on short, 
nearly equal, pedicels, at equal distances on 
an elongated axis. 

Compound r., one having the lower pedicels 
developed into secondary racemes. Hence 
Race'med a. disposed in racemes. So Racemi- 
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ferous a. bearing racemes or clusters. Race:mi- 
form a. having the form of a r. 

Racemic (rüse-mik, rasi-mik), a. 1835. f. 
prec. ic. ] Chem. Derived from grapes or 
grape-juice. 

Racemo- (rüsi-mo), comb. form of L. 
racemus RACEME, with sense ‘containing a 
proportion of racemic acid’, as r.-carbonate ; 
r.-carbonic adj., etc. 

Racemose (rw-simó*s) a. 1698. [- L. 
racemosus, f. racemus; see -OSE'.] 1. Bot. a. 
Of flowers: Arranged in racemes. b. Of an 
inflorescence or vegetable growth: Having 
the form of a raceme. 2. Anat. Having the 
form of, arranged as, a cluster (esp. as an 


epithet of compound glands) 1835. So 
Ra-cemous a. (rare) = 1. 
Racemule (rw-simiul). 1882. [dim. of L. 


racemus; See -ULE,] Bot. A small raceme. So 
Race-mulose a. resembling a r.; somewhat 
racemose 1864, 

Racer (ré'so1) 1049. [f. RACE v. + KR. 
1. One who races or takes part in a race, 2. A 
race-horse 1670. b. Any animal having great. 
speed; spec, as the name of species of Ameri- 
can snakes, of a sand-crab, etc. 1699, 3. 
Anything used for racing, as a bicycle, 
yacht, etc.; anything capable of great speed 
1793. 4. Gunnery. rail, forming a horizontal 
arc, on which the carriage or traversing- 
platform of a gun is moved 1861. 

2. As much difference. as. between à r, and a 
cart-horse 1833. 

Rache, ratch (rietf). Obs. exc. arch. (OK. 
race, related to ON. rakki dog.] A hunting- 
dog which pursues its prey by scent. 

Rachi- (ré^ki) rachio- (ré'-kio), comb. 
forms of Racnis, used in some terms of Anat, 
and Path. relating to the spine or verte- 
bral column. (Also occas. written with rh) 
Rachia-lgia (Gr. -ayia pain], pain in or due 
to the spine; painter's colic; hence Rachi- 
a'lgic a. Ra-chiodont [Gr. d8ovr- tooth] a., 
of a genus of serpents (/achiodon): having 
vertebral processes which penetrate the 
gullet and serve as teeth. Ra'chiotome 
Ar. ches cutting], a dissecting instrument 
for cutting open the spinal canal. Rachi- 
o'tomy [Gr. -roula], the operation of cutting 
into the spinal canal. 

Rachidian (ràki-diàn), a. Also rha-. 1848. 
lf. r(h)achid-, assumed stem of Gr. js 
Rachis + -IAN.] Of or pertaining to a rachis. 

Rachis (ré'-kis). Also rha-. Pl. rachides 
(ré^kidiz). 1693. [mod. I. — Gr. gave spine, 
ridge, rib (of a leaf), etc. The pl. rachides is 
erroneous, as the stem is l- 1. Anat. The 
vertebral column, or the cord from which it 
develops. b. The median part of the odonto- 
Phore of a mollusc, resembling a series of 
vertebrae 1851. €. A cord of protoplasmic 
matter in the ovary of nematoid worms, 
round which ova are developed 1877. 2. Bot. 
a. The axis of an inflorescence in which 
flower-stalks occur at short intervals from 
each other, as in grasses 1785. b. The axis of 
a pinnately compound leaf or frond, corre- 
sponding to the midrib of a simple leaf 1832. 
3. Ornith. The stem or shaft of a feather, esp. 
the part bearing the vexillum 1874. 

Rachitis (rikoitis. 1655. [mod.L. = 
Gr. paxins (f. páxs + «rış -ITIS), prop. mean- 
ing ‘inflammation of the spine’.] = RICKETS. 
Hence Rachitic (r@ki-tik) a. affected with 
rickets; connected with, or pertaining to, 
rickets. 

Racial (re- Tah, a. 1862. [f. RACE sb. + 
-IAL.] Belonging to, or characteristic of, 
race. Hence Ra:cially adv. 

Racing (ré!-sin), vbl. sb. 1080. [f. RACE sb." 
or v.  -ING'.] The action of RACE v. 

attrib. and Comb. as r.-boat, etc.; R. Calendar, a 
yearly publication giving particulars of races run 
or to be run; r.-tail, the tail of natural length 
worn by race-horses. 

Rack (ræk), sh.! ME. [prob. of Scand. 
origin; cf. Norw. and Sw. dial. rak (Sw. vrak, 
Da. vrag) wreck, wreckage, refuse, f. reka 
drive (cf. ON. reki flotsam).] t1. A rush, 
shock, collision. Also, a noise as of a shock; a 
crash. —1513. 2. Clouds, or a mass of cloud, 
driven before the wind in the upper air ME. 
tb. Driving mist or fog —1610. 

2. The Windes in the Vpper Region (which 
moue the Clouds aboue wl we call the Racke) 
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Bacon. b. Ant. & Cl. IV. xiv. 10. fig. The great 
Globe it selfe. shall dissolue, m 
racke behinde SHAKS. Ee 

Rack (ræk), sb.* IME. rakke, occas. rekke, 
— Du. rak, LG. rack, also MDu. rek (Du. rek 
rekke), MLG. rek(ke horizontal bar, shelf. 
prob. f. recken stretch (see RACK v.?).] I. app. 
An iron bar to which prisoners were Secured 
—1590. 2. A bar (usu. in pl.) or set of bars 
used to support a spit or other cooking 
utensil. Obs. exc. dial. late ME. 3. A frame 
made with upright bars of wood or metal to 
hold fodder for horses or cattle, either fixed 
in a stable or movable ME. 4. A framework 
in or on which articles are placed or sus- 
pended. Freq. differentiated, as bottle-, case-, 
hal-, plate-r., ete. 1537. 5. spec. or techn.: a. 
Nault. = FIDDLE 3 a. 1769. b. An inclined 
frame or table on which tin-ore is washed 
1839. fc. An open-work side for a cart or 
wagon —1087. d. In organ-building = PIPE- 
rack. 6. Mech. A bar having teeth or indenta- 
tions on the side or edge, which gear into 
those of a wheel, pinion, or worm, or serve to 
hold something in a desired (and easily 
alterable) position. Often coupled with 
pinion. 1797. 

3. Phr. At r. and manger, in the midst of abun- 
dance or plenty, wanting for nothing. Hence R. 
and manger, want of proper management, waste 
and destruction (now dgl.). 

Comb.: r.-calipers, calipers fitted with a r. and 
pinion; so -compass, -easel; -rail, a cogged 
rail, into which a cogged wheel on a locomotive 
works; r. railway, a railway having a r.-rail laid 
between or beside the bearing-rails; r. saw, a saw 
with wide-set teeth; - wheel, a cog-wheel; -work, 
mechanism of the nature of, or containing, a r. 

Rack (ræk), 0.“ 1460, (prob. spec. use of 
prec.) 1. An instrument of torture formerly 
in use, consisting (usu.) of a frame having a 
roller at each end; the victim was fastened to 
these by the wrists and ankles, and had the 
joints of his limbs stretched by their rotation. 
b. transf. and fig. That which (rarely one who) 
causes acute suffering, physical or mental; 
also, the result of this; intense pain or 
suffering 1501. 2. A frame on which cloth is 
stretched, Obs. exc, dial. 1519. 13. A windlass 
or winch for bending a cross-bow —1087. 4. = 
RACK-RENT. Now rare or Obs. 1605, 5. That 
which racks or strains; stress of weather; à 
storm 1806. 

1. The r. seldom stood idle in the Tower for all 
the latter part of Elizabeth's reign HALLAM. b. 
The r. of publicke censure DEKKER. Phr. On the f., 
in a state of acute physical or mental suffering; in 
keen suspense. To put or set (faculties, twords, 
ete.) on the t., to strain to the utmost. So to be on 
the r., to be at full stretch or strain, 5. A strong 
voice, unworn by age and the r. of various seas 
1891. E. 
Rack (ræk), sb. 1599. [var. of WRACK, 
WnECK.] Destruction; chiefly in phr. to go to 
r. and ruin. tb. A crash as of something 
breaking MILT. 

Rack (ræk), sb.* 1580. [perh. ult. of Arab. 
origin (cf. Arab. faras rikwa an easy pat 
mare, and mod. (Chios) jaxßáv amble).] h 
horse's gait in which the two feet on eac 
side are lifted simultaneously, and all four 
feet are off the ground together at certain 
moments. 

Rack (ræk), sb.* 1002. Aphetic f. ARRACK. 
Also aitrib., as r.-punch, etc. Ad 

Rack (ræk), v. 1590. [f. RACK sb. 2.] nir. 
Of clouds: To drive before the wind. 

Rack(rek),v.? 1577. (f. RACK sb.*] i iar 
To fit up (a stable) with racks (rare) 1. 15 
2. To r. up. a. intr. To fill a stable-rack 2 55 
hay or straw before leaving the Hore ef 
horses for the night 1778. b. trans. To fi 1500 
rack for (a horse) 1798. c. To fasten (a hol r4 
to the rack 1856. 3. To place (a thing) in ^ 
a rack 1855. b. Mining. To wash on the T 10 
(RACK sb. 5 b) 1891. 4. (rans. and ee 
move, or be moved, by means of à rack 


pinion 1867. A 
Rack (ræk), v.* late ME. [- MLG. MOS 
racken, also recken = OE. recéan, os. rei Gotti 
OHG. recchan (G. recken), ON. 1 5 
ufrakjan stretch, Gme. *rakjan-] ageing 
To stretch the joints of (a person) by RACK 
or pulling, esp. by means of & rack 815 that 
sb.4). b. To affect with pain similar 0 
caused by the use of the rack. (Gali ae 
diseases.) 1588. c. To torture, 
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lacerate (the mind, soul, etc.) 1576. 12. To 
stretch. pull out, increase the length of (a. 
thing, period of time, etc.) 1642. b. To pull 
apart, to separate by force, to break up. 
Obs. exc. dial. 1549. c. To shake (a thing) 
violently; to strain 1840. d. intr. To undergo 
stretching, strain, or dislocation. Chiefly Se. 
1508. +3. To strain the meaning of (words, 
etc.); to give a forced interpretation to —1711. 
b. To strain, task severely (the mind, brain, 
etc.) 1583. fo. To stretch or raise beyond the 
normal 1618. 4. To raise (rent) above a fair 
or normal amount. Cf. RACK-RENT. 1553. 
tb. To charge an excessive rent for (land) 
1766. c. To oppress (a person) by ex- 
tortions or exactions, esp. of excessive rent; 
to bear hard upon (one’s purse, etc.) 1584. 
td. To extort (money, ete.). Also absol. —1680. 
e. To exhaust (tenants, land, etc.) by ex- 
actions or excessive use. Also with out. 1778. 

1. Some drowned,. some racked, some hanged 
on a gybet 1526. b. Ile racke thee with old 
Crampes, Fill all thy bones with Aches SHAKS. 
€. How must she be racked with Jealousy STEELE. 
2. c. A dreadful cough, which seemed to r. his 
whole shattered system 1840. 3. Grant that I may 
never r. à Scripture simile beyond the true intent 
thereof FULLER. b. Racking his wits to contrive 
exquisite compliments 1880. 4. They racke their 
rents vnto a treble rate 1598, c. Here are no hard 
Landlords to racke vs with high rents 1624, 

Rack (ræk), v.“ 1530. [Goes with RACK 
sb.*] intr. Of animals, esp. horses: To move 
with the gait called a rack. Hence Ra:cker, 
a racking horse. 

Rack (ræk), v. 1400. [- Prov. (Gascon) 
arracar, f. raca the stem and husks of grapes, 
thick dregs.) 1. trans. To draw off (wine, 
cider, etc.) from the lees. Also with off. t2. To 
empty (a cask) by racking. rare. —1703. 

Rack, v.' 1709. [Of unkn. origin.] Naut. 
To bind two ropes together with cross-turns. 
Hence Ra:cking vbl. sb., spun yarn, etc. used 
for this 1711. 

Racket (re-két), sb. 1500. [E- Fr. raquette 
It. racchetta, f. Arab. ráhat, construct form 
of rüha palm of the hand.] 1. A bat used in 
rackets, tennis, etc., consisting of a network 
of cord, catgut, or steel wire stretched across 
a somewhat elliptical frame formed of a bent 
strip of wood or steel, to the base of which a 
handle is attached. b. A game of ball for two 
or four persons, played with rackets in a 
plain four-walled court. Now always pl. 1529. 
2. A snow-shoe made after the fashion of a 
racket, as used in Northern America 1613. 
b. A broad wooden shoe for man or horse to 
1808 them to walk over marshy ground 

64. 

1. The main object of modei 
meet the ball with a full 400. n MP SR 

attrib. and Comb., a8 r.-court, etc.; r.-press, a 
contrivance to keep a r, from warping. 

Racket (rm-két), sb.? 1565. [perh. imit. of a 

clattering noise.] 1. Disturbance, loud noise, 
uproar, din. b. With a and pl. An instance of 
this 1622. c. Clamour, ontery ; excitement or 
fuss (about something, or with a person) 1652. 
2. The whirl of society; excessive social 
excitement or dissipation 1784. b. A large or. 
noisy social gathering 1745. 3. slang. A trick, 
dodge, scheme, game, line of business or 
action 1812. Now usually, any scheme for 
obtaining money, or effecting some other 
Object, by illegal, and often violent, means 
(U.S. colloq.) 1928. 4. A trying experience; an 
ordeal 1823, 
. A quiet country life—no r. except the roosters 
in the morning 1877. 4. Phr. To stand the r., (a) 
to hold out against strain or wear and tear; (5) to 
face the consequences of an action. 

fRa:cket, v. 1003. [f. RACKET sb.'] trans. 
To strike with, or as with, a racket; to toss or 
bandy about. Chic y fig. 1705. 

Racket (rie. kat), v.“ 1753. [f. RACKET 50. 
1. intr. To live a gay life, to take part in 
Social excitement. Also with about. 1760. 2. 
To make a noise or racket; to move about in 
a noisy way 1827. 3. trans. To keep lively, to 
disturb, destroy by racketing 1753. 

Racketeer (reekétia), sb. U.S. 1927. [f. 
RACKET sb. 3 + -EER,} One of an organized 
Sang who blackmail traders by intimidation 
and violence. Hence Racketee-r v., -ee-T- 
ing vil. sb. 

Ra-cket-tail. 


1851. [f. Racker sb.] A 
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(bird's) tail shaped like a tennis-racket; 
hence, a name for various humming birds and 
motmots having such tails So Ra-cket- 
tailed a. having a r. 

Ra-ckety, a. 1773. |f. RACKET sb.* + I.] 
1. Addicted to making a racket. 2. Charac- 
terized by noise, excitement, etc. 1827. 

Ra:ck-rent, sb. 1591. [f. RACK v.? + RENT.] 
A very high, excessive, or extortionate rent; 
a rent equal (or nearly equal) to the full 
annual value of the land. Also fransf. and fig. 
Hence Ra:ck-rent v. (rans. to subject (a 
person) to the payment of r. Ra · ck- re: nter, 
one who pays, or one who exacts, r. 

Ra ck-stick. 1859. [f. RACK v.*] A stick 
used for tightening a rope placed round any- 
thing. So Ra:ck-pin. 

[Raconteur (rakontör). 1829. [Fr., f. 
raconter relate; see RECOUNT v.'] One skilled 
in relating anecdotes or stories. So Racont- 
euse (-tóz), a female r. 

Racoon, raccoon (ràkü-n, rækū-n). 1608. 
[Powhatan (Virginia) dialect of Algonquian.] 
An American nocturnal carnivore of the genus 
Procyon. The common N. Amer. species is 
P. lotor, à greyish-brown furry animal with 
bushy tail and sharp snout. 

Racovian (ràkó"-vián), a. and sb. 1652. [f. 
mod. L. Racovia, f. Rakow, a town in Poland 
+ AN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Rakow, 
or to the Unitarians (Socinians) who made 
it their chief centre in the 17th c. B. sb. An 
adherent of the doctrines taught at Rakow. 

Racquet, -ette, var. ff. RACKET sb., 
RAQUETTE. 

Racy (ré'-si), a. 1650, [f. RACE sb.“ II. 3 + 
v..] 1. Of wine, fruits, etc.: Having a 
characteristically excellent taste, flavour, or 
quality. So of taste, flavour, etc. Also fig. 
2. a. Of persons: Having a distinctive quality 
or vigour of character or intellect ; lively, full 
of ‘go’. So of actions, qualities, etc, 1668. b. 
Of animals or their parts: Showing high 
breeding or good blood 1841. 3. Of speech, 
writing, etc.: Having a characteristic 
sprightliness, liveliness, or piquancy 1667. 
b. U.S. Salacious. 4. Of pleasure, etc.: 
Peculiarly agreeable 1690. 

1. The r. flavour and strong body of this wine 
1756, 2. a. Yorkshire has such families here and 
there. . peculiar, r., vigorous C. BRONTE, 3. Brisk 
r. Verses, in which we The Soil from whence they 
came, tast, smell, and see COWLEY, Phr. R. of the 
soil, characteristic of a certain country or people 
(usu, with ref. to Ireland). Hence Ra-cily adv. 
Ra:ciness. 

Rad (reed). 1831. Abbrev. of RADICAL. 

Raddle (roe-d'l), sb." Obs. exe. dial. 1577. 
[- AFr. reidele, OFr. reddalle, (also mod.) 
ridelle rail of a cart.) 1. n. dial. and U.S. A 
wooden bar with upright pegs, used to keep 
the threads of the warp in place while it is 
being wound upon the beam 1848. 2. A 
slender rod, wattle, or lath, fastened to or 
twisted between upright stakes or posts to 
form a fence, partition, or wall 1577. 3. A 
piece of wattled work; a hurdle, door, ete. 
made with intertwined raddles 1886. 

Raddle (ræ-d'l), sb.* 1523. [var. of RuD- 
DLE.] Red ochre, RUDDLE. 

Raddle (ræ-d'l), v. 1071. [f. RADDLE sb.'] 
trans. To weave or twist together (like 
raddles), to intertwine, interlace. 

Raddle (rie-d'l), v.* 1631. [f. RADDLE 80. 
trans. To paint or mark with raddle; to 
colour coarsely with red or rouge. 

Radeau (rado). 1759. [Fr. — Prov. radel 
i= L. *ratellus, dim. of ratis ruft.] A raft; spec. 
a floating battery. 

Radial (ré'-dial), a. and sb. 1570. [7 med. I. 
radialis, f. radius; see RADIUS, -AL'.]. A. adj. 
1. Of light, beams, ctc.: Proceeding or 
issuing as rays from a common centre; also, 
of or pertaining to light in the form of rays. 
Now rare. 2. Arranged like rays or the 
radii of a circle; having the position or 
direction of a radius 1750. 3. Having spokes, 
bars, lines, etc., extending from a centre; 
spec. applied to apparatus or machines 
having a part or parts thus arranged, as r. 
drill, plane, etc. 1762. 4. Of immaterial 
things: Characterized by the divergence of 
lines or parts from a centre; taking the 
direction of such lines 1833. 5. Anat. Per- 


RADIATED 


taining to the radius or chief bone of the 
forearm, esp. in r. artery, nerve, vein 1741. 

2. R. axle, an axle (of a railway carriage, tram- 
way car, etc.) which on a curve of the track 
assumes the position of a radius to that curve; so 
r, axle box, 4. Another form of symmetry which 
is entirely absent in Man is r. symmetry MIVART. 
Hence Ra:dially adv. 

B. sb. Anat. 1. A radiating segment of a 
crinoid, between the stem and the brachials 
1872. 2. A radial nerve or artery 1871. 

(Radiale (rédié-li). Pl. -alia. 1877. 
mod. L., subst. use (se. os bone) of n. of 
med.L. radialis; see prec.] 1. = prec. B 1. 2. 
The carpal bone or element which lies on the 
radial side of the carpus 1888. 

Radian (rē'-diăn). 1879. [f. RADIUS + -AN.] 
Trig. ^n angle which subtends, at the centre 
of a circle, an arc whose length is equal to 
the radius. 

Radiance (ré^diáns). 1601. t. next; see 
-ANCE.] 1. Light shining with diverging rays; 
hence, brilliant light, vivid brightness, 
splendour. b. Brightness of the eye or look 
1748. 2. = RADIATION 1800. 

1. The Son. with r. erown'd Of majesty divine 
Mir. b. Sweet love their looks a gentle r. lends 
THOMSON. So Ra'diancy. 

Radiant (rë'-diănt), a. and sb. 1450. [= L. 
radians, -ant-, pr. pple. of radiare emit rays; 
see -ANT.] A. adj. 1. Sending out rays of light; 
shining brightly. b. Represented as sending 
out rays of light, or having radial projections 
resembling this. In Her. = RAYONNRF. 1610. 
c, Of the eyes or looks: Bright, beaming with 
joy or hope 1794. 2. Issuing or appearing in 
the form of rays (of light); hence, bright, 
shining, splendid. Also transf. of beauty, ete. 
1500. 3. Moving or operating in a radial 
manner 1800. 4. (Chiefly Bot.) Extending in a 
radial manner; having parts so extending 
1828, 5. Characterized by radiation 1825, 
6. H. point: a, Any point forming a centre 
from which rays or radii proceed 1726. b. 
Astron. The apparent focal point of a 
meteoric shower. So r. region. 1864. 

1. On his right The r. image of his Glory sat. His 
onely Son Ir, 2. With scintillations, or x. 
Halo's about their heads Sin T. BROWNE. 3. R. 
heat: see HEAT sb, 2. 

B. sb. I. Physics. A point or object from 
which light or heat radiates 1727. 2. Geom. 
“A straight line proceeding from a given 
point or fixed pole about which it is con- 
ceived to revolve’ (Brande) 1842. 3. Astron. 
A radiant point 1864. Hence Ra-diantly adv. 

Radiary (ré-diüri) 1835. [- Fr. radiaire 
or mod. I. Radiaria (pl.). f. L. radius ray ; see 
-ARY'.] Zool. An animal of the class Ztadiaria 
(comprising certain Invertebrates). 

Radiata (ré'di,é'-ta), sb. pl. 1828. [mod. I., 
n. pl. of L. radiatus; see next, Ah, Zool, 
One of the great divisions of the animal 
kingdom according to Cuvier (now dis- 
carded), consisting of animals with radial 
structure, as sea urchins, sea anemones and 
polyps. 

Radiate (ré'-ditt), a. (sb. 1608. (- L. 
radiatus, pr. pple. of radiare; sce next, -ATE?.] 
1. Having rays proceeding from a centre, or 
having parts arranged in this manner, 2. 
Arranged like rays, diverging from a centre 
1822. 3. = RADIAL a. 4. 1859. +B. sb. A 
radiate animal; one of the Radiata —1863, 

1. R, crown; see RADIATED ppl. a. 1. R. flower, 
a composite flower-head having radial (usu. 
ligulate) florets. 

Radiate (ré-di,e't), v. 1619. [7 radiat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. radiare furnish with raj 
emit rays, f. radius ray; see -ATE*.] 1. inti 
To emit rays (of light or heat); to shine 
brightly 1649. b. spec. To transmit clectro- 
magnetic waves 1927. 2. Of light or he To 
issue in rays 1704. 3. To spread or move in all 
directions from a centre; to diverge from a 
central point 1619. b. To converge to or 
towards a centre (rare) 1835. 4. trans. To emit 
(light or heat) in rays 1794. b. To spread as 
from a centre 1821. C. To transmit by wire- 
less. 5. To irradiate (rare) 1058. 

3. The. . valleys that r. from the uplands 1850. 

Radiated (ré^di,e'téd), ppl. a. 1658. [f. 
prec. + -ED'.] I. Furnished with rays; made 
or depicted with rays issuing from it, esp. r. 
crown. 2. Having or consisting of parts 
arranged like rays or radii 1731. b. spec. in 
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Ornith. of the plumage or markings of birds 
1781. 3. = RADIATE a. 2. 1748. 4. = RADIAL 
a. 4. 1798. 

Radiation (ré'dié-fon). 1570. [- L. 
radiatio; see RADIATE v., -I0N. Cf. Fr. 
radiation.] 1. The action or condition of 
sending out rays of light. Now rare. 1626. b. 
A ray or quantity of light emitted by a radiant 
body. Usu. pl. 1570, 2. The manner in which 
the energy of a vibrating body is transmitted 
inalldirections by a surrounding medium; the 
emission and diffusion of heat-rays; the pro- 
cess by which heat passes from a heated 
body 1812. b. The emission of Róntgen or 
X rays, or the rays characteristic of radio- 
active substances 1896. 3. Divergence from a 
central point; radial arrangement or struc- 
ture 1658. b. One of a set of radiating things 
or parts 1843. 

Comb.: ro a fog caused by r. of heat on low 
grounds;  -thermometer, a thermometer 
specially adapted for measuring the effects of r. 

Radiative (rel dietiv), a. 1837. [t. RADIATE 
v. + -IVE.] Pertaining to, or connected with, 
radiation; having the quality of radiating. 

Radiato- (ré^diéto, comb. form of 
RADIATE d., with the meaning ‘in a radial 
direction, in the manner of rays’, as r.-striate, 
ete. 

Radiator (ré'-dije'taa). 1830. [f. RADIATE 
v. + on 2.] One who or that which radiates; 
esp. anything which radiates light or heat. 
b. A small chamber or compartment heated 
by means of steam or hot air, and radiating 
warmth into a room, etc. 1875. c. In a 
motor-car: A device for keeping the engine 
cool, consisting of tubes having a large 
radiating surface, through which water 
circulates 1902. 

Radical (ræ-dikăl), a, and sb. late ME. [- 
late L. radicalis (Augustine), f. L. radix root; 
see -AL'.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to a root 
or to roots. 1. R. humour, moisture: In 
medieval philosophy, the moisture naturally 
inherent in all plants and animals, its 
presence being a necessary condition of their 
vitality. b. Of qualities: Inherent in the 
nature or essence of a thing or person; 
fundamental 1562, 2. Forming the root, basis, 
or foundation; original, primary 1500. 3. 
Going to the root or origin; thorough; esp. 
r. change, cure 1651. 4. Math. a. Pertaining 
to or forming the root of a number or quantity 
1557. b. Geom. Used in several terms relating 
to the intersection of circles and planes, esp. 
r. aris, centre, etc. 1848. 5. Philol. Of or 
belonging to the roots of words; connected 
with, based on, roots 1577. b. R. letter: (a) an 
original unchanged letter (so also r. sound) 
1645; (b) a letter belonging to the root of a 
word 1653. 6, Mus. Belonging to the root of 
a chord 1753. 7. Bot. Of or belonging to the 
root of a plant; esp. of leaves or stalks: 
Springing directly from the root-stock or the 
stem close to the root 1753. 

J. b. The r. diversity of these rival maladies 1806. 
The r. rottenness of human nature 1871. 2. The r. 
articles of the French creed of the eighteenth 
century MORLEY. 3. R. reform, a thorough reform; 
esp. as a phr. of English politics. So R. reformer = 
sense B. 5. 4. a. R. sign, the sign y used to 
indicate a root of the number to which it is pre- 
fixed. 5. R. word, a simple uncompounded word 
having the form of, or directly based on, a root. 
6. By the root of a chord, or its R. Bass, is meant 
its Bass-note in its original, uninverted form 1873. 

B. sb. I. Philol. A root; a word or part of a 
word which cannot be further analysed 1641. 
b. A radical letter 1652. 2, A basis, a funda- 
mental thing or principle 1657. b. A root or 
radicle 1 3. Math. a. A quantity forming 
or expressed as a root of another quantity 
1738. b. The radical sign 1780. 4. Chem. An 
element or atom (simple r.), or a group of 
these (compound r.), forming the base of a 
compound and remaining unaltered during 
the ordinary chemical reactions to which this 
is liable 1816. 5. Politics. An advocate of 
‘radical reform’; one who holds the most 
advanced views of political reform on 
democratic lines, and thus belongs to the 
extreme section of the Liberal party 1802. 

1. The Welsh, the Cornish and the Armoric 
dialects, whose radicals are so much alike 1797. 
5. It is manifest to the Tory that the R. does not 

see the benefit there is in that which he wishes to 
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destroy H. SPENCER. Hence Ra-dicalism, the 
political views characteristic of Radicals; transf. 
thoroughness of method. Radica-lity, r. state or 
condition; the fact of being r. Ra-dicalize v. 
trans. and intr. to make or become R. in politics. 
Ra-dical-ly adv., -ness. 

Radicant (rw-dikünt), a. rare. 1753. [L. 
radicans, -ant-, pr. pple. of radicare ; see next, 
-ANT.] Bot. Producing roots; usu. said of parts 
of a plant which produce adventitious roots. 

Radicate (re-dike't), v. Now rare. 1448. 
[7 radicat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. radicare, -ari 
Strike root, f. radix, -ic- root; see -ATE*.] 1. 
trans. To cause to take root; to plant or 
establish firmly. Usu. fig. with ref. to 
qualities. 12. intr. To take root, become 
established —1681. 

1. My regard for you is so radicated and fixed, 
that it is become part of my mind JOHNSON. 
Hence Ra:dicated ppl. a. rooted, established; 
esp. of qualities. Radica-tion, the process of 
taking root; the fact of being rooted, established, 
etc.; an arrangement or system of roots, 

Radicel (re-disel). — 1819. [- mod.L. 
radicella, dim. of RADIX; see -EL. Cf. Fr. 
radicelle.] Bot. A rootlet. 

Radici-, comb. f. L. radiz, radic- RADIX, 
as in Ra:diciflo-rous a., flowering from the 
root. Radi-ciform a., having the form of a 
root. 

Radicle (rw-dik'. 1071. - L. radicula 
RADICULE.] 1. Bot, a. That part of the 
embryo of a plant which develops into 
the primary root. b. A rootlet 1829. 2. Anat. 
One of the branching subdivisions of veins, 
nerves, etc. resembling a part of a root 1830, 
3. Chem. = RADICAL sb. 4. 1857. 

Radicular (rádi-kinlii), a. 1819. t. next 
+ -ARt] 1. Bot. Belonging to the radicle. 
2. a. Path. Affecting the roots (of a tooth, 
nerve, etc.) 1878. b. Anat. Belonging to the 
roots of an artery, nerve, etc. 1897. 

Radicule  (re-dikiu). — 1814. [= L. 
radicula, dim. of RADIX; see -CULE.] Bol. = 


RapicLE. Hence Radi-culose a. having 
radicles. 
Radio (ré*dio*) orig. U.S. 1910. [Short 


for radio-telegraphy, -lelephony; see next.) 
Wireless telegraphy or telephony ; a message 
transmitted by these; wireless broadcasting ; 
a wireless receiving-set. Also attrib. and 
Comb., a8 r. announcer, r.-communication, 
ete. Hence Ra- dio v. trans. and intr. to 
broadcast by wireless telephony; to send (a 
message etc.) by wireless telegraphy. 

Radio- (rédio) comb. form of RADIUS. 
l. Anat. Belonging to the radius in con- 
junction with some other part, as Ra:dio- 
carpal, -mu'scular, -udnar adjs. 2. 
Physics. Connected with rays or radiation, as 
Ra:dio-condu:ctor, part of the receiver of a 
wireless telegraphy apparatus (usu. a tube 
containing iron filings), which is converted 
into a conductor by the impact of the electric 
waves on the collecting wire; a ‘coherer’. 
Ra:dio-tele-$raphy, -tele-phony, wireless 
telegraphy or telephony; so Ra:dio-te-le- 
gram, etc. 

Ra:dioa:ctive, a. 1900. [f. prec. + AC- 
TIVE.] Capable (as radium) of emitting 
spontaneously rays consisting of material 
particles travelling at high velocities; so 
Ra:dioacti-vity. 

Radiogram (re'-diogrem). 1896. [f. as prec. 
+ -GRAM.] 1. = next 2. 2. A message trans- 
mitted by wireless telegraphy 1907. 

Radiograph (ré'-diograf), sb. 1881. If. as 
prec. + -GRAPH.] 1. An instrument for 
measuring and recording the duration and 
intensity of sunshine. 2. An impression or 
image of an object produced on a sensitive 
plate by means of the Réntgen rays 1896. So 
Ra-diograph v. trans, to make a r. of (a 
thing). Ra:diogra-phic, -al adjs. relating to 
radiography; of or connected with wircless 
telegraphy; -ly adv. Radio-graphy, the 
production of images on sensitized plates by 
means of the Róntgen rays. 

Radiolaria (ré':didlé-ria), sb. pl. 1872. 
(mod. L., f. L. radiolus, dim. of RADIUS; see 
-ARY'.] Zool. A class of rhizopods. Hence 
Ra:diola-rian a. of or pertaining to the R.; 
sb. one of the R. 

Radiolite (ré'-dioloit). 1842. f. RADIO- + 
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-LITE.] Palzont. A cretaceous fossil bivalve 
of the family Rudista. 

Radiology (ré'dio-lódai). 1905. f. RADIO- 
+ -LOGY.] The theory of radioactivity; the 
method of curing disease, etc. by means of 
Röntgen rays. So Radiolo-gicala, Radio: 
logist, one who operates a Röntgen- ray 
apparatus. 

Radiometer  (réidig-mitoi) 1727. It. 
RADIO- + -METER.] 11. An instrument 
formerly used for measuring angles; a cross- 
staff, fore-staff 1802. 2. An instrument 
designed to illustrate the transformation of 
radiant energy into mechanical force 1875, 
So Ra:diomicro-meter, an instrument for 
measuring minute degrees of radiation, 

Radiophone (ré-diofo"n) 1881. [f. RADIO- 
+ -PHONE.] An instrument for the production 
ofsound by intermittent radiant energy, such 
as light or heat; the photophone is a special 
form. So Radio:phony, the theory or 
method of producing sound by radiant light 
or heat. 

Radioscopy (r 1898. [t. as 
prec. + -SCOPY.) amination of objects 
by means of the Réntgen ray 

tRa-dious, a. 1500. [- med.L. (also L.) 
radiosus, f. RADIUS; see -OUS. Cf. Fr. radieux.) 
Radiant, bright —1692. b. Forming rays of 
light. BERKELEY. 

Radish (re-dif), (OB. rde (ME. redich, 
radich) — L. radix, radic- root; in late ME., 
radish (Xv), alt. of this, perh. by blending 
with Fr. radis.) a, The fleshy, slightly 
pungent, root of a cruciferous plant 
(Raphanus sativus), commonly eaten raw as 
a relish or in salads. b. The plant of which 
this is the root. 

jild r., a fleld-weed (R. raphanistrum), also 


ed charlock. 
fly (U.S.), a small dipterous insect, 


raphani, whose larvæ burrow in 


radishes, 
Radium (ré!-didm). 1900. |f. L. radius ray, 
RADIUS + -1UM.] A highly radioactive 
metallic element found in minute quantities 
in combination in pitehblende: its chemical 
symbol is Ra and atomic weight 226-4. 
Radius (ré!-dids). Pl. radii (ré'-dijoi). 1597. 
[- L. radius.] 1. A staff, rod, bar, or other 
straight object. ta. The staff of a cross 1742. 
b. Anat. The thicker and shorter of the two 
bones of the forearm in man; also, the corre- 
sponding bone of the foreleg in quadrupeds, 
and of the wing in birds 1¢ 2. ^ rod, bar, 
etc., forming one of a set extending in several 
directions from one point; a wheel-spoke, a 
radiating part or fllament, ctc. 1726. b. Bol. 
(a) The ray or outer whorl of ligulate florets 
surrounding the disc in a composite flower- 
head; the border of enlarged petals on a 
partial umbel; (b) a peduncle supporting à 
partial umbel; (c) a medullary ray 1775. € 
Ornith. One of the processes on the barb ofa 
feather, a barbule 1803. 3. Math. A straight 
line drawn to the circumference of a circle i 
the surface of a sphere from the centre, al 
lines so drawn being equal in length 1656. 
b. A radial line of a curve, drawn from 0 
certain point such as the focus to any point 
on the curve 1836. c. rlinein an arae 
ment of straight lines diverging from a point, 
and resembling the radii of a circle 1774. d. 
R. vector, a variable line drawn to a curve 
from a fixed point as origin; in ae 
usu. from the sun or a planet round whic t 
satellite revolves 1753. 4. A circular area i 
which the extent is measured by the LEA 
of the radius of the circle which bounded 
1853. b. spec. in London, a circle of four m 
in all directions from Charing Cross 188 Wit 
Comb.: r.-bar, a bar pivoted at one end e p 
it can move in a circle or are of a circle, used esp. 
in the parallel motion of a steam engines 16050 
Radix (ri Pl. radices (ré a 
radixes. 1 [- L. radix, radic- root 55 ` 
plant.] = Roor. 1. Math. fa. A root ditm 
number —1719. b. A number or qnan. ot 
ete. which is made the basis of a 808.0 i; 


numeration 1798. 2. The source 40055 13. 
that in which anything originates 164. y 


Philol. = Roor sb. III. 2 b. 1771. 


The root of a plant 1727. x, and 
Radon (ré-don) 1925. f. RAD 
the termination of ARGON, NEON, 


RADULA 


Chem. A gaseous radioactive element arising 
from the disintegration of radium, discovered 
in 1900. Symbol Rn. 

liRadula (ræ-diŭlă). 1877. [L., scraper, f. 
radere scrape; see -ULE.] Zool. = ODONTO- 
pHoRE. Ra':dular a. Ra-duliform a. rasp- 
like. 

Raff (ref). ME. [perh. of Scand. origin 
(cf. Sw. rafs rubbish, tag-rag). See RIFF-RAEFF.] 
1. Sc. and north. Abundance, plenty; a large 
number or collection. 2. Worthless material, 
trash, rubbish, refuse. Now only dial. late 
ME. 3. collect. 'The common run (of people); 
the lowest class 1073. 4. A low worthless 
fellow 1786. 

Raff? (ref). 1440. [perh. — G. raf, raffle, 
obs. or dial. ff. rafe rafter, beam.] Foreign 
timber, usu. in the form of deals. 

Raffaelesque, var. of Raphaelesque. 

Raffia (refit). Also rafia. 1882. [Also 
RaPHIA; a Malagasy word.] 1, A palm of the 
genus Raphia 1897. 2. The soft fibre from the 
leaves of Raphia ruffia and R. tedigera, used 
for tying up plants, cut flowers, etc., em- 
broidering, and plaiting or weaving into 
baskets, etc. 1882. Also attrib. 

Raffinose (ra-find's). 1881. [f. Fr. raffiner 
refine + -0SE*,] Chem. A colourless crystal- 
line compound with a sweetish taste found in 
various substances, as the sugar-beet, etc. 

Raffish (re-fif), a. 1801. U. RAFF} + -isu'.] 
Disreputable, low. Ra-ffish-ly adv., -ness. 

Raffle (rw f), sb. late ME. I- OFr. raffle, 
(also mod) rafle (in med. L. raffla), of which 
traffe, traphe were synonyms in the senses 
‘throw at dice of all three alike’, ‘clean 
sweep’; of unkn. origin.] 1. A game of chance 
played with three dice, in which the winner 
was the one who threw the three all alike, or, 
if none did so, the one who threw the highest 
pair; also, the throwing of a doublet or 
triplet in this game. Obs. exc. dial. 2. A form 
of lottery in which an article is assigned by 
drawing of lots (prop. by casting of dice) to 
one person of a number who have each paid 
a certain part of its value 1766. 

Raffle (vm-f’l), sb.* 1470. [perh. — OFr: 
rufe in phr. rifle ow rafle anything what- 
soever, ne rifle ne rafle nothing at all. See 
Rare RIFF-RAFF.] fl. A rabble; riff-raff 
-1070. 2. Rubbish, refuse 1848. b. Naut. 
Lumber, débris, a confused tangle of ropes, 
canvas, broken spars, ete. 1881. 

2. transf. The r. of conversation that a man picks 
up as he passes KIPLING. 

Raffle (ra. f), v. 1680. [f. RAFFLE sb. 1 or 
~ Fr. rafter in same sense.] 1. intr. To cast 
dice, draw lots, ete. for something; to take 
part in a raffle. 2. trans. To dispose of by 
means of a raffle 1851. 

1, Will you please to r. for a tea pot 1689. 

Ra. fle, v. rare. 1712. [perh. var. of 
RUFFLE v.] frans. a. To indent, serrate (a 
nd b. To crumple 1728. c. dial. To ruffle 

a. The best examples have all some trifling 
1917 principally in the raffling of the leaves 


Rafflesia (refi, .. id). 1820. [mod.L., 
f. name of Sir T. Stamford Rafes (1781-1826), 
British governor in Sumatra; see At.] Bot. 
A stemless, leafless plant of the order 
Culinacez, found in Java and Sumatra 
growing às à parasite on the stems of various 
Species of grape-vine, and remarkable for 
the size of its flowers. 

Raft (raft, sb.' late ME. L- ON. rapir 
rafter, rel. to OHG. ravo, ON. rdfr, rafr; cf. 
RAFTER 60.1] 1. A beam, spar, rafter. Now 
Only arch. 2. A collection of logs, planks, 
casks, ete., fastened together in the water 
for transportation by floating 1497. 3. A flat 
structure of logs, inflated skins, etc., for the 
conveyance or support of persons or things 
on water 1590. b. Mil. A floating bridge 1802. 
4. (Chiefly U.S.) A large floating mass or 
accumulation of fallen trees, logs, vegetation, 
ice, etc. Also, a dense flock of swimming 
birds. 1718. 

attrib. and Comb.: r.-bridge, a bridge made of a 
T., or supported by rafts; -duck, U.S. the scaup or 
blackhead duck, 30 called from its flocking closely 
on the water; -port, a square hole cut in the sides 


9f some ships for loadi lanks 
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Raft, sb.*, var. of Raff, 

Raft (raft), v. 1706, [f. RAFT sb.'] 1. trans. 
To transport by water: a. in the form of a 
raft; b. on, or by means of, a raft 1766, 2. 
To form into a raft or rafts 1745. 3. To go 
upon or cross (a river) by means of a raft 1765. 
4. intr. To work on or direct a raft 1741. 

1. Phr. To r. off, to float off (water-casks, or the 
water in them) from the shore to a ship. 

Rafter (ra-fto1), Sb. [OE. refier = OS. 
rehler, MLG, rafter, rachter, rel. to RAFT sb.] 
One of the beams which give slope and form 
to a roof, and bear the outer covering of 
slates, tiles, thatch, etc. tb. A large beam 
such as is used for a rafter 1697. 

Principal r., a strong beam in a truss, lying under 
the common or ordinary rafters. 

Rafter (ra-ftoa), sb. 1809. Uf. RAFT sb.' or 
v. + -ER'] One who is employed in rafting 
timber. 

Rafter (ra-fto1), v. 1538. [f. RAFTER sb.'] 
1. trans. To build or furnish with rafters, 2. 
Agric. To plough (land), leaving a space 
between the furrows 1733. 3. To form into 
rafters 1840. 

Raftsman (ra-ftsmén). 1776. [f. gen. sing. 
of RAFT sb.“ + Max.] One who works on a 
raft. 

Rag (reg), sb. [ME. ragge, prob. back- 
formation from RAGGED a. or RAGGY d.] 1. A 
small worthless fragment or shred of some 
woven material; esp. one of the irregular 
seraps into which a piece of such material is 
reduced by wear and tear. b. pl. Ragged or 
tattered garments or clothes; freq. in phr. 
in rags ME. c. In neg. phrases, ete., the 
smallest scrap of cloth or clothing 1590. d. 
Similarly, the smallest scrap of sail 1653. e. 
In sing. without article, as a material 1808. 
2. transf. A fragment, scrap, bit, remnant; a 
torn or irregularly shaped piece 1440. fb. Of 
money. Hence in Cant, a farthing. —1700. 
3. Applied contempt. to things, e.g. a torn or 
scanty garment, a flag, handkerchief, news- 
paper, ete. 1549. b. Similarly applied to 
persons 1566. 4, A sharp or ragged projection 
(rare) 1664, 

1. Cowles, Hoods and Habits. tost And flutterd 
into Raggs MILT. b. Going in rags through the 
winter RUSKIN. fig. I begin, In virtue cloathed, to 
cast the rags of sin DRYDEN, c. Won't leave him a 
r. to his back, nor a penny in his pocket 1782. d. 
With every r. of sail set 1804. 2. Volumes and 
flying rags of cloud 1873. They have no r. of 
evidence to uphold them 1893. b. Com, Err, Iv. 
iv. 89. 3. Every rubbishy r. now contains the 
*news' 1889. b. You Witch, you Ragge, you 
Baggage SHAKS. 4. File off the rags left by the 
M end Comb., as r.-basket; r.-carpet, doll, 
-paper, etc.; r.-made adj.: r. „eller, etc.; 
also, r.-engine, a machine for reducing rags to 
pulp, used in paper-making; -merchant, a 
dealer in rags; -money (contempt.), paper- 
money; -shop, a shop for rags and old clothes; 
-wool, wool obtained by tearing rags to pieces. 

Rag (reg), sb.“ ME. [Of unkn. origin, but 
later assoc. with prec.] 1. A piece (mass or 
bed) of hard, coarse or rough stone. Obs. exc. 
dial. b. A large coarse roofing-slate 1525. 
2. A name for certain kinds of stone, chiefly 
of a hard coarse texture, and breaking up in 
flat pieces several inches thick ME. 

Rag (rig), 8b.“ Univ. slang. 1892. [f. Rag 
v.2] An act of ragging; esp. an extensive dis- 
play of noisy disorderly conduct, carried on 
in defiance of authority or discipline. 

Rag (reg), v. 1440. [f. Rad sb.] 1. trans. 
fa. To tear in pieces. b. To make ragged. 
12. intr. To become ragged (rare) 1683. 

Rag (reg), v. dial. and slang. 1790. [Of 
unkn. origin; cf. BULLYRAG.] 1. (rans. a. To 
scold, rate, talk severely to. b. To annoy, 
tease, torment; spec. in Univ. slang, to assail 
in a rough or noisy fashion; to create wild 
disorder in (a room). Also absol. 1808. 2. intr. 
To wrangle over a subject 1889. 

Rag (reg), v.“ 1875. [Of unkn. origin.) 
trans. To break up (ore) with a hammer, 
preparatory to sorting. 

Ragabash (ræ-găbæj), sb. and a. Sc. and 
n. dial. 1609. [app. f. Rad sb.?, with fanciful 
ending.] 1. An idle worthless fellow; a 
ragamuffin. 2. collect. Rabble, riff-raff 1824. 
B. adj. Beggarly 1818. 

Ragamuffin (ræ-gămvfin), sb. and a. late 
ME. [prob. f. RaG sb., with fanciful ending.] 


RAGGED 


11. The name of a demon. LANGLAND. 2. A 
ragged, dirty, disreputable man or boy 1581. 
b. attrib. or as adj. Rough, beggarly, good-for- 
nothing, disorderly 1602. ; 

Ra-g-bag. 1861. A bag in which rags or 
scraps of cloth are collected or stored. b. 
transf. and fig. A motley collection 1864. 

b. The Convention was a r. of dissent LOWELL, 

Ra-g-bolt. 1627. [perh. f. Rad 80. 4.] A 
bolt having barbs directed towards the head, 
80 that it cannot be easily withdrawn after it 
is driven in; a jag-bolt or barb-bolt. 

Rage (ré!d5), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. rage : Rom. 
*rabia, for L. rabies; see RAnIES.] 1. Madness; 
insanity; a fit or access of mania. Obs, exc. 
poet. 2. Violent anger, furious passion; a fit 
or access of such anger; fangry disposition 
ME. 3. transf. Violent operation or action, 
‘fury’ (of wind, the sea, fire, etc.) ME. b. A 
flood, high tide, sudden rising of the sea. late 
ME. 4. A violent feeling, passion, or appetite, 
Also, violence (of a feeling, etc.). late ME. fb. 
Violent desire; sexual passion; heat —1697. 5. 
A vehement passion for, desire of, a thing. 
Also const. infin. and absol. 1593. 6. Poetic or 
prophetie inspiration; musical excitement 
1600. 7. Martial or high spirit, ardour, 
fervour, manly enthusiasm or indignation 
1591. 8. Excitement or violence of an action, 
operation, ete.; also, the acutest point or 
heat of this 1593. 

1. Com. Err. IV. iii. 88. 2. [The horse] swalloweth 
the ground with fiercenesse and r. Job 39:24. 
His green Eyes, that sparkled with his R. DRYDEN, 
3. Bodies, exposed to the Sunnes fiery r. 1634, 
4. The present r. of your sorrow 1691, In the R. 
of the Distemper STEELE, b. Haml, III. iii. 89. 
5. The earth-consuming r. Of gold and blood 
SHELLEY. Phr. (All) the r., said of the object of a 
widespread and usu. temporary enthusiasm. 
7. The soldiers shout around with generous r. 
DRYDEN. 8. Great carnage did. .ever attend the 
first r. of conquest BURKE. 

Rage (ré'd3), v. ME. [= (O) Fr. rager, f. 
rage (sce prec.).] 11. intr. To go mad; to be 
mad; to act madly or foolishly —1567. 2. To 
show signs of madness or frenzy; to rave; to 
act or speak wildly or furiously; to storm; 
Sc. to scold. Also, to be full of anger ME. 
13. To behave wantonly or riotously ; to take 
one's pleasure. Const. with (a person), in 
(an action, practice, etc.). 16. 4. transf. of 
things (e.g. wind, the sea, etc.): To be violent 
and boisterous; to move or rush furiously 
1535. b. Of passions, feelings, ete.: To have 
or reach a high degree of intensity 1583. c. 
Of a storm, battle, etc.: To have course 
without cheek or with fatal effect; to be at 
the height 1667. d. Of a disease or pain: To 
be violent. Also transf. 1602. 5. To be 
widely prevalent, or to spread widely, in a 
violent or virulent form 1563, 6. To act with 
fury, ardour, or vehemence; to move 
furiously over (a place), or about 1593. 17. To 
be violently bent upon, to be furiously eager 
to (with int.), to be impatient for. rare. 1671. 
8. trans, (in pa. pple.) To enrage. SHARKS. 

2. Whereat hee inlie rag'd MIT. I raged against 
the public liar TENNYSON. 4. Come vp ye horses, 
and r, yee charets Jer. 46:9, R. on, ye elements! 
WORDSW. b. The passion for play raged in him 
without measure MACAULAY. C. The gale..raged 
above our heads 1871. d. Some fever rages in thy 
blood 1611. 5. Sickness..raged throughout. the 
camp 1893. é, Why stand we..heere, Wayling 
our losses, while the Foe doth R. Saks. 

Rageful (ré'-dsfül) a. 1580, [f. RAGE sb. + 
-FUL.] +1. Mad, frantic, frenzied —1035. 2. 
Full of furious anger 1580, 3, transf. of things: 
Full of furious activity 1597. 

2. With ragefull eyes shee bad him defend him- 
selfe SIDNEY. 3. Ragefull windes 1619. Hence 
Ra-gefully adv. 

Rag-fair. 1722. [f. Rad sbt + FAIR sb."] 
A market for the sale of old clothes, held at 
Houndsditch in London. Also attrib. 

Ragged (rw. ged), a. ME. [- ON. reggvadr 
tufted (cf. Norw. raggct shaggy); sce RAG sb.!] 
I. 1. Of animals, their fur, ete.: Rough, 
shaggy, hanging in tufts. 2. Of a rough, ir- 
regular, or straggling form; having a broken 
jagged outline or surface; full of rough or 
sharp projections. late ME. 3. transf. of 
immaterial things: a. Faulty, imperfect, 
irregular 1500. b. Of sounds; Harsh, dis- 
cordant, rough 1600. 

1. What Shepherd owns those r, Sheep? DRY- 
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DEN. 2. Herne the Hunter. with great rag'd- 
hornes SHARKS. Yon r. cliff COLLINS. A r. thorn 
COWPER. The thick r. skirts Of the victorious 
darkness SHELLEY. 3. a. My r. rhimes QUARLES. 
b. My voice is r.; I know I cannot please you 


SHAKS. 

II. 1. Of cloth, garments, etc.: Rent, torn, 
frayed, in rags ME. 2. Of persons: Wearing 
ragged clothes; dressed in rags. Hence of 
appearance, etc. late ME. 

1. He draws back the r. curtain DICKENS. 2. A 


-ness. 

Ragged Robin. 1741. [See ROBIN.] A 
pop. name of a well-known English flower, 
Lychnis floscuculi. Also attrib. 

Ragged staff. 1449. [RaGGED a. I. 2.] A 
staff with projecting stumps or knobs; chiefly 
in ref. to the badge or crest of the Earls of 
Warwick. 

Old Neuils Crest, The rampant Beare chain'd to 
the ragged staffe SHAKS. 

Raggle-taggle, a. Extended form of RAG- 
TAG, used attrib. 

Raggy (re-gi), a. [OE. racgiġ ‘setosus’ (cf. 
Sw. raggig shaggy), f. *raeg- — ON. rogg 
(*raggw-) tuft or strip of fur (cf. Nor 
ragg rough hair); of unkn. origin. 
RAGGED a.] = RAGGED a. 

Raglan (re-glin). 1864. [f. name of Lord 
Raglan, the British commanderin the Crimean 
war.] An overcoat without shoulder seams, 


the sleeve going right up to the neck. Also 
attrib. 
Ragman! (ru-gmien). late ME, It. Rac 


ab.! + Max.] fl. A name given to the Devil, 
or one of the devils 1600. 2. A rag-gatherer, 
rag-dealer 1586, 

+Ra‘gman’. ME. [Earliest form rageman 
(three syll., as in AL. ragemannus XIV) later 
ragman (two syll.) xiv; of unkn. origin.) 
1. The name given to a statute of 4 Edw. 1, 
and to certain articles of inquisition associ- 
ated with proceedings of Quo warranto under 
this statute, 2. A roll, list, catalogue —1460, 
3. A document (contract, agreement, in- 
denture, ete.) with seals attached 1470. 

Ragman('s) roll. Obs. exc, Hist. 1523. 
If. prec. + ROLL.) fi. RAGMAN 2. —1610. 2. 

A set of rolls, now in the Publie Record Office 
in whieh are recorded the instruments of 
homage made to Edw. I by the Scottish King 
(Balliol), nobles, etc., in 1296. 1710. 

Ragout (rigü-), sb. 1664. I- Fr. ragoüt, t. 
ragoüler revive the taste of, f. GOÛT.) 1. A 
dish of meat cut in small pieces, stewed with. 
vegetables and highly seasoned. b. fransf. or 
Jig. 1672, 12. A sauce or relish —1750. 

Ragout (régi), v. 1710. if. prec.] 1. trans. 
To make a ragout of, to stew with highly 
flavoured seasoning. 12. transf. To give 
piquancy or variety to -1753. 

1, To r. a Leg of Mutton 1756. 

Ra-gstone. ME. It. RaG sb.*] = Raq sb.* 
1,2, 

Rag-tag (re-giteg). 1820. [f. Rag sb.! + 
Tad 8h. l; for older 'TAG-RAG.] I. a. collect. The 
raff or rabble of the community. b. One of 
the individuals forming this class. 1870. 2. 
Rag-tag (or rag, tag) and bob-tail = 1 a, Also 
transf.; sometimes = ‘the whole lot’. 1820. 

Ra‘g-time. Orig. U.S. 1901. Music in 
which there is frequent syncopation, as in 
many Negro melodies. Also attrib. 

Raguly (ræ-giùli), a. 1658. [perh. based on 
RaGGED a. I. 2 (see also RAGGED STAFF), after 
nebuly (see NEBULÉ); see -Y*.] Her. Of a cross 
orother bearing. Having short oblique pro- 
jections resembling the stumps of branches 
cut off close to the stem. Hence of a division 
between parts of the field: Having alternate 
projections and depressions like a battlement, 
but set obliquely. 

Ra-gweed. 1658. [f. Rad sb. + WEED sb.!; 
see Racwort.] 1. = RaGwonm. 2. U.S. A 
plant belonging to the genus Ambrosia, esp. 
A. trifida and A. artemisizfolia 1866. 

Ra-g-wheel. 1829. lf. Rae sb.'] 1. A 
wheel having projections which catch into 
the links of a chain passing over it, as in a 
chain-pump; a sprocket- wheel. 2. A polishing 
wheel composed of rags 1884. 
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Ra-gwork. 1840. ff. Rad sb.] Masonry 
composed of flattish pieces of ragstone, having. 
an undressed surface. 

Ra-gworm. 1865. [f. Rad sb.'] A sand- 
worm (Nephthys cæca) of the British coasts, 
also called white-rag worm and lurg. 

Ra-gwort. 1450. [f. RAG sb. + WORT, in 
ref. to the ragged form of the leaves.] The 
pop. name of several species of the genus 


Senecio, esp. the Common Ragwort, S. 
jacobza. 
(Raia (réà). Also raja. 1633. [L. raia 


(pl. raiz).] Zool. = Rax sb.* 

Raid (ré'd), sb. late ME. [Sc. f. OE. rad 
Roap, revived by Scott, and subseq. ex- 
tended in meaning.] 1. A military expedition 
on horseback; a predatory excursion, prop. 
of mounted men; a foray, INROAD. 2. transf. 
and fig. a, An invading troop, as of raiders 
1826. b. A rush 1861, C. A sudden or vigorous 
descent, onset, or attack upon something to be 
seized, suppressed, or destroyed 1873. 13. A 
roadstead for ships —1636. 

1. The Scottis maid dywerse incurtiouns and 
raidis in Ingland 1578. 2. b. A rapid r. into some 
of the nearest shops, for things remembered at 
the last moment 1877. €. A general r. upon 
Protestant literature all over France 1873. 

Raid (ré'd), v. 1824. It. Prec.] 1. intr. To go 
upon, or take part in a raid. b. Stock 
Exchange, ete. To act so as to depress prices 
or create uncertainty as to values 1889. 2, 
trans. To make a raid on (a place, person, 
cattle, ete.) 1880. 

2. Phr. To r. the market: see 1 b. Hence Rat- der, 
one who raids. 

fRail, sb. (OK. rade = OFris. (h)reil, 
OHG. (A)regil, of unkn. origin.] 1. A garment, 
dress -1552. 2. A neckerchief formerly worn 
by women. See also NIGHT-RAIL. 1710. 

Rail (ré, sb.* (ME. reyle, raile - OFr. 
reille iron rod t= L. regula staff, rod, RULE.) 
1. A bar of wood, fixed in a horizontal 
position for hanging things on, etc., as hat-, 
lowel-r. b. Used to support vines or other 
plants. late ME. c, Forming part of the sides 
ofa cart 1530, 2. A horizontal bar of wood or 
metal, fixed upon upright supports (posts) as 
part of a fence. (In pl. freq. = b.) 1464. b. A 
continuous series of bars forming the 
horizontal part of a fence; hence, a fence or 
railing, whether constructed of posts and 
rails, or of some other form 1541. c. The 
HAND-RAIL of a stair 1453. d. An altar-rail 
1641. e. Nau. (pl. Narrow pieces of wood 
nailed for ornament on parts of a ship's 
upper works 1750. 3. Carpentry. One of the 
horizontal pleces in à door or other frame- 
work 1678, 4. A bar or continuous line of 
bars (now usu. of iron or steel) laid on or near 
the ground (commonly in pairs) to bear and 
guide the wheels of a vehicle, and enable 
them to run more easily 1598. 5. = RAILWAY, 
now chiefly in phr. by r. 1843. b. On the 
Stock Exchange in pl. = railway shares 1893, 

4. Phr. Off the rails (freq. fig. = out of the proper 
or normal condition; morally or mentally astray). 

attrib. and Comb. a. In senses 1 and 2, as r.-fence 
(.S.). -post, -splitter (U. S.). etc.; r.-bird, the 
American spotted cuckoo. b. In sense 4, in many 
recent compounds, as r.-chair, Joint, -layer, -mill, 
ete. c. In sense 5, as r.-head, track, etc, r.-motor 
a. pertaining to motor vehicles running on a rail- 


way. 

Rail (ré) sb 1450. [- Norman-Picard 
raille — Rom. *rasc(u Ma, perh. of imit. 
origin.] A bird of the family Rallidz and esp. 
of the genus Hallus: see LANDRAIL, WATER- 
RAIL. 

Rail (re H. sb.* rare. 1529, [f. RAIL v.] An 
act of railing or reviling. 

Rail (ré), v. Obs. exc. Sc. ME. [- OFr. 
reiller — L. regulare, f. regula RAIL sb.?]. t1. 
trans. To set in order or array; to arrange: to 
regulate —1530. tb. To tie or fasten in a 
string or row (rare) 21034. 2. To array, adorn, 
set (with something) ME. 

1. b. Whiche rebelles were brought..to London 
railed in ropes like horses drawyng in a carte 1548. 

ail (rell), v.“ late ME. [f. Ram sh. J 1. 
trans. To furnish or enclose (a place) with 
rails. 2. To provide (a hedge, bench, etc.) 
with a railor rails. Also with about, in. rare. 
1577. 3. To lay with rails 1888. 4. To convey 
by rail 1865. 5. intr. To travel by rail 1842. 

1. To r. in, to enclose (a space or thing) with 
rails; A space was railed in for the reception of 


RAIN 
the. jurors 1802. To r. off, to separate by a 
railing. 
Rail, v.* ME. [Of unkn. origin.) intr. To 
flow, gush (down) 1000. 
A tempest railed downe her cheecks amaine 


600. 

Rail (r£), v. 1460. [- Fr. rainer, tragler 
— Pr. ralhar jest — Rom. *ragulare, f. *ragere 
roar, bray, neigh, crossing of L. rugire bellow 
with Rom. *bragere BRAY. Cf. RALLY v.*] 1, 
intr. To utter abusive language. 12, To jest 
to rally. Also const. with. —1085. 3. trans, 
To bring (a person) into a certain condition 
by railing. Also rarely with a thing as obj. 
in other constructions. 1590. 

1. To see you r. and rage at the rate you do 
BERKEL Don't r. against the women Miss 
BRADDON. 3. I shal sooner rayle thee into wit 
and holiness SHAKS. 

Railing (ré'-lin), vbl. sb. 1471. [f. RAIL 9.1] 
1, The action of making fences or enclosing 
ground with rails. Also railing-in. 1548. b. 
concer. (also in pl.) A fence or barrier made of 
rails or in some other fashion 1471. c. 
Material for railings 1812. 2. The laying of 
rails; a set or line of rails 16 

Railing (ré'-liy), ppl. a. 1 


If. RAIL v.t 


+ -ING*] That rails; characterized by 
railing. 

"The r. Eloquence of Cicero in his Philipies DRY- 
DEN. Hence Rai-lingly adv. in a r. manner. 


Raillery (rélori) 1053. [~ Fr. raülerie, f. 
railler; see RAIL, v., RALLY v.*, -ERY. A var. 
Trallery (xvii-xviii) is repr. by the pronunc. 
(rieleri) still used by some (esp. U.S.) 
speakers.) Good-humoured ridicule, banter, 
b. With a and pl. An instance of this 1654. 

By saying this of others, I expose my self to 
some R. COWLEY. b. There is a shocking famili- 
arity both in his railleri ies ADDISON, 

*tiRailleur (rayór). , f. railler; 
see prec.) One who practi: 5 

Railroad (ré‘-lrovd). (Now chiefly 
1775. [f. Rau sb. 4.] = next. Hence Rail- 
road v. (rans. (U.S.) to rush (a person or 
thing) fo or into a place, through a process 
1884. Railroading vbl. sb. travelling by 
rail; the business of making or working rail- 
roads. 

Railway (ré-lwe!), sb. 1750. |f. RAIL sb.* 
4 + Wav. 1. A way or road laid with rails 
(orig. of wood, subseq, of iron or steel), on 
which the wheels of wagons containing heavy 
goods are made to run for ease of transport; 
also the way composed of rails thus laid. 2. 
spec. A line or track consisting of iron or steel 
rails, on which carriages or wagons conveying 
passengers or goods are moved by a loco- 
motive enzine. Hence also, the whole 
Organization necessary for the working of 
this, and the company of persons owning or 
managing it. 1832. 

attrib, and Comi 
station, train, et 
for reading on a r. journ 

a r. journ i 
Lp ORTOS concussion in a r. accident. 
Hence Railway v. intr. to make railways; to 
travel by rail; trans. to supply with railways. 

Raiment (ré!-ment). 1440. [aphet. f. ARRAY- 
MENT; cf. Ray v.] Clothing, clothes, dress, 
apparel. Now rhet. fb. With a and pl. A 

rment, a dress —1665, 
“The white r. destined to the saints CARY. — 

Rain (rein), sb. (OF. regn, rën = OF ris. rem. 
OS., OHG. regan (Du., G. regen), ON. rege 
Goth. rign.] 1. The condensed vapour of t B 
atmosphere, falling in drops large enue’ 
to attain a sensible velocity; the fall of 165 
drops. 2. pl. Showers of rain; rainfalls ( " 
b. In India, the rainy season 1616. C. Nat 
A part of the Atlantic ocean, in which rain 
frequent 1727. 3. With indef. article: in at 
shower of rain ~1597. b. A (specified) kind ty 
rain (or shower) 1699. 4, transf. The desee 
of liquid or solid particles or bodies fall Y 
the manner of rain; the collective ue pa 
bodies thusfalling. Also fig. late ME. dud Zz 
A composition used in rockets, produci 
shower of bright-coloured sparks 1 dp 1 10 

1. We may fairly expect the formation 9l He One 
be preceded by that of cloud HUXLEY. 4 ling r. 
rains he died 1895. 3. b. Set off i mizz 
Amb: r.-band, a dark band in the solar eo 
trum, caused by the presence of U PT 
in the atmosphere; -cap, -coat, etc. worn Poe 
protection against rain; -gauge, an 


as r, accident, engine, man, 
. novel, a light novel, suitable 
r. rug, a rug used for 
spine, an affection of 
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measuring the amount of the rainfall; -glass, 
a barometer; goose, the red-throated diver 
(Colymbus septentrionalis); -map, a map show- 
ing the distribution of the rainfall over a 
certain area; -mark, -pit, an indentation made 
in the ground by a raindrop; -quail, the Indian 
and African quail (Coturnix coromandelicus), 
abundant in some parts of India during the rainy 
season; - wash, the effect of rain in washing away 
earth, etc.; also, the matter thus washed away; 
-worm, the common earthworm. Hence Rain- 
less a. destitute of rain. 

Rain (rein], v. [O E. regnian (rare), f. regn; 
see prec.] I. intr. 1. It rains: Rain falls ME. 
2. Of the Deity, the sky, clouds, etc.: To send 
or pour down rain OE. 3. Of rain: To fall 
ME. b. Of tears, immaterial things, etc.: To 
descend, fall, come, etc. like rain. late ME. 4. 
It rains in: Rain enters or penetrates. Also 
transf. with other subjects. 1596. 

1. It rained very hard DAMPIER. Prov. It never 
rains but it pours, 2. Heavily the low sky raining 
Over tower'd Camelot, TENNYSON. fig. To raine 
vpon Remembrance with mine Eyes, That it may 

8 3. The raine it raineth every day 

anna also yt in desert reynyde 1450. 
c from s giant's flail, The large blows rain'd 
NNYSO 

II. trans, I. It rains: There is a shower of 
(something falling from above) ME, 2. To 
pour down (something falling through the air 
like rain) ME. b. To shed (tears) copiously 
1588, c. fig. To pour down ME. 3. To bring 
into a specified condition by raining ME. 

1. It rayned fyre and brymstone from heauen 
COVERDALE Luke 17:29. fig. Ant. & CL. III. xiii. 85. 
To r. cats and dogs (colloq.): to r. very heavily. 2. 
He rained shells and redhot bullets on the city 
MACAULAY. b. His eyes r. tears JOWETT. €. 
Ladies, whose bright eles R, influence MILT. 

Ra. in-bird. 1555. [f. RAIN sb. + BIRD.] 
l. The green woodpecker, Gecinus viridis. 
2. A Jamaican cuckoo 1725. 

Rainbow (ré!-nbo"), sb. [OE. regnboga = 
OHG. reginbogo, ON. regnbogi; see Bow sb.*] 
l. A bow or arch exhibiting the prismatic 
colours in their order, formed in the sky 
opposite the sun by the reflection, double 
refraction, and dispersion of the sun's rays in 
falling drops of rain. Also, a similar arch 
formed in the spray of cataracts, etc. 2. 
transf. A brightly coloured arch, ring, ete. 
resembling a rainbow 1715. 3. Short for 
r.-trout 1897. 

1. I was beaten..into all the colours of the 
Rainebow Snaxs. fig. (cf. Gen. 9:13-16) A new T. 
of hope 1876. Lunar r., one formed by the moon's 
rays, rarely seen. Marine or sea r., one formed on 
sea spray, Secondary or supernumerary r., à 
fainter one formed inside or outside the primary 
by double reflection and double refraction, and 
exhibiting the spectrum colours in the opposite 
order to that of the primary. 2. The De tek sends 
his heavenly dyes, His rainbows and his starry 
eyes COWPER, 

Comb.: r. trout, a Californian species of trout, 
Salmo irideus; r. wrasse, a brilliantly coloured 
labroid fish (Julis vulgaris or Coris julis), Hence 

ai-nbow v, trans. to righten or span with, or as 
with, a rainbow; to produce like a rainbow. 

Rai-ndrop, ra in- drop. (OE. regndropa; 
see Drop ch.] 1. A single drop of rain. 2. The 
dropping of rain or rain-water. rare. late ME. 

Rainfall 1848. lf. RAIN sb. + FALL sb.) 
1. A fall or shower of rain. 2. The quantity 
of rain falling in a certain time within a given 
area, usu. estimated by inches (in depth) per 
annum 1854. 

2. There is one arid region, with a normal r. of 
less than fifteen inches 1880. 

fRain-fowl. 1440. 1. a. = RAIN-BIRD 1. 
71709. b. The Mistletoe Thrush —1817. 2. 
RAIN-BIRD 2, —1094, 

Rain-wa:ter. [OK. regnwater = MHG. 
regenwazzer, ON. regnvatn.] Water that falls 
from the clouds as rain. Also attrib. 

Rainy (ré-ni), 4. OK. |f. RAIN sb. + -Y*.] 
l. Of weather or climate: Characterized by 
rain. 2. Of periods of time: During or within 
which rain is falling, or usually falls OE. b. 
fig. 4 r. day: a time of need 1580. 3. Of 
places: In which it rains or is raining; subject 
to rain. late ME. b. Of an action: Done in 
the rain, SHAKs, 4. Of clouds, mist, etc.: 
Bringing rain; laden with rain; of the nature 
of or connected with rain. late ME. b. fig. Of 

e eyes: Tearful 1563. 

2. The r. season came on DE For. b. In the Time 
of Plenty, they lay up for a Rainy-day 1677. 

ence Rai-nily adv, Rai-niness. 
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Raisable (ré'-z4b'l), a. Also -eable. 1644. 
If. RAISE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being 
raised. 

Raise (ré'z), sb.! 1538. lf. RAISE v.] t1. The 
act of raising; elevation —1626. 2. A rising 
passage or road 1877. 3. An increase in 
amount 1891. 

Raise (ré'z) sb.? n. dial. 1695. [- ON. 
hreysi cairn.) A pile of stones, a cairn. (Freq. 
in place-names.) 

Raise (ré'z), v. ME. I- ON. reisa = OE. 
r&ran REAR v.] I. To set upright; to make to 
stand up. 1. trans. To set (a thing) on end; to 
restore (a fallen thing) to its usual position. 
Also fig. b. spec. To set up (paste, crust) 
without the support of a dish 1594. 2. To lift 
(a person or animal) and place in à standing 
posture; to assist (one) to ríse from the ground, 
ete, ME. b. refi. To rise, get up ME. 3. trans. 
To restore (a dead person or animal) to life 
ME. 4. To cause (a person or animal) to rise 
or stand up: fa. To make (one) waken or get 
out of bed ME. b. To rouse (a beast or bird) 
from a lair, retreat, or covert. late ME. c. To 
cause or compel (a person) to rise from a seat 
1460. 5. To rouse (a number of persons, à 
district, ete.) for the purpose of common 
action, esp. for attack or defence. late ME. 
b. To stir up, incite, instigate (one or more 
persons) 4% do something or fo some feeling 
1581. 6. To rouse up, to give vigour to (the 
mind, spirit, etc.); to animate, stimulate. 
late ME. tb. To inspire (a person) with 
courage, hope, etc. —1697. 7. To r. the wind: 
To cause the wind to blow ME.; hence fig. 
(with ref. to wind as a motive power), to 
procure money or necessary means 1789. 

1. Stones of power By Druids raised in magic 
hour Scorr. b. Miss Liddy can dance a Jig, r. 
Paste STEELE. 2. If you fall you shall nat be 
reysed for me 1530, 3. God was able to r. him from 
the dead 1770. 4. a. Raising the people at mid- 
night 1781. b. This being effected, they r. the 
Bear 1007. 5. Danvers undertook to r. the City 
MACAULAY. b. That fixt mind And high disdain. . 
That with the mightiest rais'd me to contend 
MILT. 6. His spirits being a little raised with the 
dram I had given him, he was very cheerful DE 


OE. 

II. To build up, construct, create, produce, 
ete. 1. To lift up and put in position the 
parts of (a structure); to construct by piling 
up, building, or fitting together; spec. in U.S., 
to set up the wooden framework of (a house 
or other building) ME. tb. To found, build 
up (a scheme, plan, description, etc.) —1802. 
c. To form (a small projection or elevation), 
to cause (a blister, etc.) to rise or form 1551. 
2. To bring into existence, to produce, beget 
(offspring). Now rare. ME. b. To produce a 
supply of (persons of a certain class); to breed 
(animals) 1601. 3. To foster, rear, bring up. 
(a person). Now chiefly U.S. 1744. b. To rear 
or bring up (animals) 1707. €. To promote 
the growth of (plants) to grow (fruit, 
vegetables, flowers, etc.) 1669, 4. To cause (a 
person of specified character) to come into 
existence or appear. late ME. 5. To produce, 
bring into existence or action (various 
natural phenomena or forces; also fig.) late 
ME. 6. To utter (a cry, etc.) with loud voice; 
to produce (a loud noise) by shouting or 
otherwise ME. b. Hence simply, to utter or 
produce (a sound) 1590. c. To sing; also, to 
strike up 1653. 7. To cause, originate, give 
rise to, bring about, set going ME. 8. a. Law. 
To draw up (a letter, summons, cte.), 
institute (an action or suit), establish (a use) 
1632, b. To bring up (a question, point, ete.); 
to bring forward (a difficulty, objection, ete.); 
to advance (a claim) 1647. 

1. Of Parian Stone a Temple will I r. DRYDEN. 2. 
God..from him will r. A mightie Nation MILT. 
b. From this one, this single ewe, Full fifty 
comely sheep I raised WORDSW. 3. I was raised. 
among the mountains of the north 1817. 4. Thi 
Lord God schal reise a prophete of thi folk 
Wverir Deut. 18:15. Her gentleness had never 
raised her an enemy H. WALPOLE, 5. To f. a storm 
in a tea-cup 1884. 6. b. He rais'd a sigh SHARKS. 
€. An old negro. who raised a hymn 1856. 7. A 
groundless Report that has been raised, to a 
Gentleman's Disadvantage ADDISON. Liberty. . 
Shall r. no feuds for armies to suppress COWPER. 
Such manures as r. a fermentation 1765. 8. A use 
could not be raised without a sufficient con- 
sideration BLACKSTONE. » 

III. To remove to a higher position. 1. To 
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lift as a whole, to put or take higher, to ele- 
vate. Also, to hoist (sail, etc.) ME. b. spec. 
To draw or bring up (water, minerals, etc.) to 
the surface of the ground 1745. c. To turn (the 
eyes or look) upwards. late ME. 2. fig. To 
promote or advance (a person, people, etc.) 
to a higher rank, office, or position; to exalt 
in dignity or power ME. b. To exalt (one's 
name, state, eto.) rare. late ME. c. To extol, 
laud (rare) 1631. 3. fig. To elevate (persons) to 
a higher moral or mental condition ME. b. 
To elevate (the thoughts, mind, etc.) ME. 
c. To elevate (a subject, style, diction) 1668, 
4. To cause (a spirit) to appear, esp. by 
means of incantations ME. 5, To make (the 
voice) heard. late ME. 6. To cause (dust, 
vapour, smoke, water, etc.) to ascend or rise; 
to send or force up, to stir up. late ME. 7. 
Nault. a. To come in sight of (another ship, 
land, a whale, etc.) 1556. b. To give a higher 
appearance to (a ship, ete.) by coming nearer 
1574. 8. To levy (a tax, etc.); to collect (rents 
or other charges); hence, to bring together, 
obtain, procure by means of collecting or in 
any other way ME. b. transf. To obtain, 
procure (advantage, pleasure, praise, etc.) 
1633. c. To succeed in producing 1841. 9. To 
levy, collect, gather, bring together (an army, 
troops, etc.), late ME. 10. To put an end to 
(a siege or blockade) by withdrawing the 
investing forces. late ME. b. To remove, 
rescind (a prohibition, etc.) 1887. 11. To end 
(a siege, ete.) by compelling the investing 
forces to desist or remove 1489. 12. To set 
in motion (an army or camp) 1470. 

1. Then will I r. aloft the Milke-white-Rose 
SHAKS. C. I reiside myn isen to the hillis WYCLIF 
Ps. 120:1, 2. c. Fame that her high worth to r, 
Seem'd erst so lavish MILT. 3. b. What in me is 
dark Illumine, what is low r. and support MINT, 
4. Phr. To r, the Devil, Cain, the mischief, to create 
trouble, uproar, or confusion, 5. Not a voice was 
raised in opposition 1868. 6. They doe nothing 
else but r. a dust 1581, 7. a, The last of June we 
raised the Antarticke Pole SIR T. HERBERT, b. In 
going to the North, you doe rayse the Pole, and 
lay the Equinoctiall 1574. 8. The difficulty of 
raising Mony, for the necessary uses of the 
Common-wealth HOBBES. 11. He is besieg'd, the 
Siege that came to r. DRAYTON. 

IV. 1. To increase in height or bulk; to cause 
to rise up or swell; to give a higher level to 
1450, 2. techn. a, To bring up (the nap of 
cloth) by carding with teazles, ete.; to make a 
nap on (cloth) 1481. b. To cause (dough, 
bread) to expand and become light, as by the 
use of yeast. Also absol. late ME. c. To give 
(metal), a rounded form 1846. 3. To increase 
theamount of, to heighten (rent, taxes, prices, 
etc.) 1500. b. To increase, add to (one's 
reputation, interest, credit, ete.) 1004. c. 
Math. To increase (a number or quantity) by 
multiplication into itself 1706. 4, To increase 
the value, price, or rate of 1535.. 5, To increase 
the degree, intensity, or force of (the voice, 
sensations, colours, the pulse, ete.) 1638, 

3. This making of Christians will r. the price of 
Hogs SHAks, 4. To raise the market, to charge a 
higher price. 

TV. infr. To rise, in various senses 1761. 

Raised (ré'zd), ppl. a. 1582. [T. RAISE v. + 
D.] In various senses of RAISE v. 

R, pie, a pie having a ‘raised’ crust (see prec. I. 
1b), R. beach, a former beach, now situated above 
sea-level. R. upon (Naut.), having a framework 
added to inerease the height of the sides. 

Raisin (ré'-z’n), ME. [-(O)Fr. raisin grape 
i= Hom. *racimus for L. racémus cluster of 
grapes (sce RACEME).]. t1, A cluster of grapes; 
a grape 1669. 2. A grape partially dried, 
either in the sun or artificially. (Chiefly pl.) 
ME. b. Raisins of the sun, sun-dried grapes 
1544. 

Raising (rel zin), vbl. sb. ME. I. RAISE v. 
+ -ING'.] 1. The action of RAISE v. ; spec. in 
Curling, driving a partner's stone into one of 
the circles round the tee. b. With « and pl. 
An instance of this; spec. in L. S., a house- 
raising. late ME. 2. Anything that is raised; 
a raised place 1572, 3. A crop raised 1809. 

Comb.: r.- bee (U.S.), a gathering of neighbours 
to give assistance in raising the framework of a 
house, etc.; -hammer, a hammer used in giving 
metal a rounded form; -room, a room where 
cloth is raised. 

Rai-sing-piece. 1548. [f. RAS] assoc. 
with prec.] A wall-plate. So Rai'sing-plate. 
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Raison d'être (rezon detr). 1807. [Fr. 1 
Rational ground for existence. 

Raisonnè (rezone), a. 1777. Fr., pa. pple. of 
raisonner to reason, f. raison REASON.) 
Reasoned out, logical or systematical. 

Catalogue r., a catalogue (of books, pictures, ete.) 
arranged according to subjects, and giving in- 
formation beyond mere names or titles. 

Raj (ràds). 1800. [Hindi raj reign; ef. 
next.] Sovereignty, rule; kingdom. 

Raja, rajah (rä. zn). 1555. [- (prob. 
through Pg. raja) Hindi raja :- Skr. ràjan 
king, cte., cogn. with L. rez, reg-, Olr. ri, rig 
king. See Rich. Orig. the title given in 
India to a king or prince; later extended to 
petty chiefs or dignitaries (as Zemindars) 
or conferred as a title of nobility on Hindus, 
and adopted as the usual designation of 
Malay and Javanese rulers or chiefs. Hence 
Ra: jahship, the territory, rank, or power of 
a r.; also as a title. 

Rajpoot, rajput (ra-dspat), 1598. [Hindi 
rdjpit, t. Skr. rdjan king (see prec.) + putrd 
son.] A member of a Hindu tribe or class, 
claiming descent from the original Kshatriyas 
and distinguished by its military spirit. 

Rake (ré'k), sb.! (OE. raca, racu = MLG., 
MDu. rāke (Du. raak), rel, to Goth. uf/rakjan 
stretch out, and by gradation to MLG., 
MDu. réke (Du. reek), OHG. rehho (G. rechen), 
ON. reka, and OHG. rehhan, Goth. rikan 
heap up; Gme. *rak- *rek-.) 1. An imple- 
ment, consisting of a bar fixed across a long 
handle and fitted with teeth pointing down- 
wards, used for drawing together hay, grass, 
or the like, or for breaking up, levelling, or 
smoothing the surface of the ground (a hand- 
rake). Also, a large implement of the same 
character, mounted on wheels and drawn by 
a horse (a horse-rake) or tractor, or one of the 
bars with teeth in a tedding-machine. b. 
transf. A very lean person 1582. 2. A similar 
implement, used for various purposes, some- 
times having a flat blade in place of the bar 
a fd teeth 1530, b. A kind of rasp or scraper 
T. 

1. Phr, As lean (also thin, trank) as ar. b. Let 
vs reuenge this with our Pikes, ere we become 

es SHARKS, 

Rake (rë'k), àb.* Sc. and n. dial. late ME. 
[7 ON. rák stripe, streak (Norw dial. raak foot- 
path, channel, etc.), f. *rak-, ablaut-var. of 
rek -drive; ef. Rack 85.'] 1. A way, path. 2. 
Course or path, esp. of cattle in pasturing; 
hence, pasture-ground, right of pasture 1640, 
3. A leading vein of ore, having a more or less 
perpendicular lie. Also r.-vein. 1556. 4. A 
rut, groove 1691. 

Rake (rék) sh. 1620. [t. RAKE v^] 1, 
Naut. a. The projection of the upper part 
of a ship's hull at stem and stern beyond the 
corresponding extremities of the keel (dist. as 
forerake and sternrake). b. The deviation (usu. 
towards the stern) of a ship's masts from a 
perpendieular to the keel 1815. 2. transf. The 
inclination of any object from the perpen- 
dicular or to the horizontal; slope 1802. 

2. The arrangement of the plants follows the r. of 
the roof 1881. 

Rake (rette). 80.“ 1653. [Clipped form of 
rakel (Xv), dial. var. of RAKE-HELL.] A man 
of loose habits and immoral character; an 
idle dissipated man of fashion. b. A woman 
of like character 1712. 

An old r. who has survived himself is the most 
pitiable object in creation 1836. 

Rake (ré'k), v. ME. [- ON. raka scrape, 
shave, rake; also f. RAKE sh. ] I. I. To draw 
together, collect, gather (scattered objects) 
with, or as with, a rake. b. So with together 
1550. 2. To draw or drag in a specified 
direction with, or as with, a rake. late ME. b. 
With wp. Used esp. of searching for and 
bringing forward all that can be said against 
a person 1581. 

l. Her exceeding greedines in raking mony 
1598. 2. All the bad things. Which Prynne could 
pick and r. out of Histories 1691. To see that 
your fire was safely raked out at night 1853. b. 
The old charges..were again raked up against 
him FREEMAN, 

II. t1. To cover with, or bury under, some- 
thing brought together with, or as with, a 
rake 1786. 2. spec. To cover (a fire) with 
ashes or small coal in order to keep it in 
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without active burning. Also with up. Now 
dial. late ME. 

2. To work by Night, and r. the Winter Fire 
DRYDEN. 

III. I. To go over with a rake, so as to make 
clean, smooth, etc., or to find something. 
Also with up, over. 1523. b. transf. To search, 
etc. as with a rake 1618. 2. To scratch or 
scrape, Also infr. or absol. 1609. 3. Farriery. 
To clean (a costive horse or its fundament) 
from ordure by scraping with the hand 1575. 
4. Mil. and Naut. To sweep or traverse with 
shot; to enfilade; spec. to send shot along 
(a ship) from stem to stern (in full fo r. fore 
and aft) 1630, b. To command, overlook 1842. 
€. To sweep with the eyes; to look all over 
1848. d. Hawking. Of a hawk: To strike (the 
game) in the air. Also fo r. off. 1773. 5. 
Dyeing. To stir or mix (liquor) with a rake 
1816. 

1. R. the surface perfectly level 1856. b. The 
statesman rakes the town to find a plot SWIFT, 
Phr. tTo r. hell; Suche a feloe as a manne should r, 
helle for UDALL. 2. Sand raked hís sores from heel 
to pate M. ARNOLD. absol. Thou. .rakest like a 
Wolfe BURTON, 4. Captain Peard. lay across his 
hawse, and raked him with several broadsides 
NELSON. franaf. [Pictures hung] with their sides 
to the light, so that it ‘rakes’ them RUSKIN. c. 
George took the glass again and raked the vessel 
THACKERAY. 

IV. intr. or absol. I. To use à rake; to scrape 
with the fingers or similar means; to make 
search with, or as with, a rake 1440. b. fig. 
To make search; to poke into 1637. 2. To 
move on or over like, or with the effect of, u 
rake; to scrape against 1598. 3. To come up 
when raked (rare) 1778. 

1. The Cock. raked in golden barley TEN. ^ 
b. To r. into the histories of former ages BURKE. 

e (ré!k), v. [OK. racian, perh. = Sw. raka 
run, rush, slip, ete.) I. intr. To proceed, make 
one's way; to walk, stroll, wander. Now dial, 
2. spec. a. Of hawks; To fly along after the 
game; also = fo r. out (off, away), to fly wide 
of (or away from) the game; sometimes sald 
of the game itself 1575. b. Of hunting dogs: 
To run with their noses close to the ground 

Rake (ré'k), v.“ 1627. (prob. rel. to G, ragen 
project (whence Sw. raka, Da. rage), of unkn. 
origin.) 1, intr, a, Of a ship, its hull, timbers, 
ete.: To have a rake at stem or stern, b. 
Of masts or funnels: To incline from the 
perpendicular 1691. 2, trans. To cause to 
incline. In pa. pple, 1842, 

1. Two lines of masts, one raking one way, the 
other the other 1883. 

Rake (ré'k), v.* 1700. [f. RARE sb.*] intr. 
To be a rake; to live a dissipated life. 

Rake-hell (ré^khel) Now arch. 1547. 
[See Rake v.! III. 1. b, HELL sb.] 1. A 
thorough scoundrel or rascal; an utterly 
immoral or dissolute person; a vile debauchee 
or rake 1554, 2. atfrib. or as adj. = RAKE- 
HELLY a. 

1. Al the rake-hels and loose vagabonds in a 
countrey 1603. 

Rakehelly (ré'-khesli), a. and sb. 1579. [f. 
prec. + -Y*.] I. Of persons. Of the nature of, 
or resembling, a rakehell or rakehells. 2. 
Characteristic of rakehells 1594. B. sb. = 
prec. 1. 1702. 

Raker' (ré-ko1). late ME. If. RAKE v.’ + 
El.] I. One who rakes, Also with after, up. 
1563. 2. spec. A scavenger, street-cleancr. Now 
arch. late ME. 3. An implement for raking. 
b. spec. A gill-raker (see GILL sb.!). 1727. 

Raker (ré-kox). colloq. 1876. [f. RAKE v.* 
+ An! 1.) An extremely fast pace. 

Rakery (ré-kori) Now rare. 1728. ft. 
RAKE sb.“ + -ERY.] Rakish conduct; do- 
bauchery, dissoluteness; social excitement. 

He..instructed his Lordship in all the r. and 
intrigues of the lewd town NoRTH. 

Rakeshame (clk, fem). Now rare. 1599. 
[f. RAKE v. + SHAME sb. Cf. RAKEHELL.] 
One who covers himself with shame; an ill- 
behaved, disorderly, or dissolute fellow, 

Rakish (ré'-kif), a. 1706. [f. RAKE sb.* + 
An“. ] 1. Having the character, appearance, 
or manners, of a rake. 2. Characteristic of, 
appropriate to, a rake 1706. 

1. A..r. youngster wild from school BYRON, 2. 
R. talk 1722. The r, swagger..of the coxcombs 
KiNGsLEY. Hence Ra*kish-ly adr., -ness. 

Rakish (ré-kif) a. 1824. It. RAKE h.“ + 
-I8H'; partly assoc. with RAKE sb. I. Naut. 
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Of a ship: Having an appearance indicative 
of smartness and fast sailing, freq. with 
suggestion of piratical character. 2, Of a 
hawk's wings: Smart-looking 1855. 

JIRàle (rà). 1829. [Fr., vbl. sb. f. râler; 
etym. unkn.] Path. An abnormal sound 
additional to that of respiration, heard on 
auscultation of the lungs when these are not 
perfectly healthy. 

Rallentando (rwléntw-ndos) 1800. It., 
pres. pple. of rallentare slow down.] Mus. A 
direction indicating that a passage is to be 
played or sung in a time growing gradually 
slower. 

Ralli-car, -cart. 1890. A form of light 
two-wheeled uriving-trap for four persons, 
named after the first purchaser. 

Ralline (rw-loin) , 1885. [f. mod.L. 
rallus RAIL sb.“ + INE. Ornith. Pertaining 
to, related to, or resembling the rail, or the 
family Rallidæ. 

Rally (rw. li), sb.) 1651. (f. RALLY b.] 1. A 
rapid reunion for concentrated effort, esp, 
of an army after repulse or disorganization, 
b. Mil. The signal for rallying 1897, 2, 4 
quick recovery from a state of exhaustion, a 
renewal of energy, esp. a (temporary) re- 
covery of strength during illness 1826. 3, a, 
Theatr, A general mélée, scramble, or chase, 
of the characters in a pantomime 1870. b. 
U.S. collog. A political mass-meeting 1878. 
4. a. Boxing. A separate bout 1825. b. Lawn 
Tennis. The series of strokes made by both 
players between the service and failure to 
return the ball 1887, 

1. They yielded at last. . with frequent rallies, 
and sullen submission JOHNSON. 2. I made a T. 
to-day and wrote four pages SCOTT, 

Rally (reli), .“ 1832. [f. RALLY v.] A 
piece of rallying or banter. 

Rally (reli), v. 1603, [- Fr. rallier, f. re- 
Re- + allier ALLY v. Cf. RELY v. 1.] I. trans. 
1. To reassemble, bring together again (an 
army or company which has been, or is, 
scattered) 1604. 2. To collect (persons) to 
one’s assistance, or for concentrated action 
1603. 3. To concentrate or revive (a faculty, 
ete.) by a strong effort of the will 1667, b. To 
pull together, revive, rouse, stimulate (a 
person or animal) 1624, 

1. Their troops, being rallied by the dexterity of 
their generals, came on again to the charge DE 
For. 2. Even this blow failed to r. the Country 
round the Queen 1874. 3. She rallied her drooping 
spirits 1791. 

II. intr. 1. To come together again, to re- 
assemble, esp. in order to renew the conflict; 
to return in a body to the fray or contest 1055. 
b. Of a single person: To return and renew 
the attack; spec. in Boring 1818. 2, Of 
persons: To come together in a body; to 
unite for a common purpose, esp. to assist or 
support some one. Usu. const. round. 1818. 
b. Const. ło. (Also said of a single person). 
1879. 3. To revive, recover, acquire or assume 
fresh vigour or energy 1840, b. To recover in 
part from an illness 1853. 

1. The battalions rallied and came boldly on to 
charge a second time DE For. 2. b. Mr. Glad- 
stone. rallied to the support of the Government 
1879. 3. At last his flagging powers rallied 1871. 
Hence Ra- xing vbl. sb., often attrib., as rallying 
ery, point, etc, 

Rally (reli) v.: 1605. [- Fr. railler; see 
Ram, v.t] 1. trans. To treat or assail witl 
banter, pleasantry, or good-humoured ridi- 
cule; to make fun or game of. t2. absol. or 
intr. To employ banter or pleasantry agi 
one. Also const. at, with (a person), upon (a 
thing). 1792. 

1. They rally’d next Vanessa’s dress SWIFT. He 
rallied Simonides for his absurdity 1770. 2. I see 
Madam you are disposed to r. 1676. t 

Ralstonite (rü-Istonoit). 1876. L. name . 
J. G. Ralston its discoverer; see -ITE* 2 b.] 
Min. A hydrated aluminium fluoride com 
taining traces of sodium and calcium. 2 

Ram (rim), sb. [O EH. ram(m, corresp. 
Fris. ram, room, (M)LG., (M)Du. ram, OH 1 
MHG. ram ram (G. ramme rammer), perh. re» 
to ON. ram(m)r strong.] 1. A male sheep; 
in domestication, one kept for breedinE 
purposes, a tup. 2. Astron. (with asg. 
Thezodiacalsign ARIES OE. 3. = BATTERING” 
RAM OE. b. Naut. A solid point or beak pror 
jecting from the bows of a war-vessel, an- 
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enabling it to ram and batterin the sides of an 
opponent 1865. C. Naul. A battleship fitted 
with a ram 1862. 4. The weight of a pile- 
driving machine; a monkey 1440. b. A 
steam-hammer used in setting-up a bloom of 
metal 1875. c. A paviour's RAMMER 1885. 5. 
a, An automatic water-raising machine, in 
which the raising power is supplied by the 
concussion of a descending body of water in 
& pipe 1808. b. The piston of the large 
cylinder of a hydrostatic press 1816. C. A 
hydraulic lifting-machine 1861. d. The 
plunger of a force-pump 1883. 

3. fig. The iron and rock, Which tryes, and 
counterstands the shock, And ramme of time 


HERRICK. 

Ram, sb.* 1723. [Of. Raw-nuwE.] Naut. 
Length ‘over all’ of a boat. 

Ram (rem), v. ME. [f. RAM sb.!] 1. absol. 
To beat down earth with a heavy implement, 
so as to make it hard and firm. b. trans. To 
beat down (earth) thus 1596. c. To fix or 
make (a thing) firm by ramming the sur- 
rounding soil 1565, 2. To force or drive down 
or in by b vy blows; to drive (piles, ete.) 
into the soil in this way 1519. b. To force (a 
charge) into a fire-arm by mieans of a ram-rod 
1598. c. To cram, stuff, thrust (a person or 
thing) into something 1582. d. To push 
firmly down; to pen up closely 1602. 3. To 
force in or compress the charge or contents of 
(a gun, etc.) by ramming 1581. b. To cram or 
stuff hard with something 1590. 4. To stop, 
stuff, or block up 1548. 5. To dash violently 
against, to strike with great force; esp. Naut. 
to strike (a ship) with the ram 1864. 6. To 
dash, force, or drive (one thing on, at, or into 
another) 1715. 

2. We r. some concrete between the piles 1840. 
d. He rams his old hat down on his head 1887. 5. 
The Tennessee was rammed by the Hartford 1864. 
penning: his horse well at it, he gets through 


Ramadan (remidi-n), ramazan (-zà-n). 
1599. — Arab. ramadan (hence Turk. and 
Pers. ramazin), f. ramada be parched or hot.) 
The ninth month of the Moslem year, rigidly 
observed as a thirty days’ fast, during the 
hours of daylight, by all Moslems. 

Ramage (re-méd3), sb. arch. 1616. E Fr. 
ramage :- Gallo-Rom. *ramaticum, f. L. 
ramus branch; seo -AGE.] 1. The collective 
branches of trees 1656. 12. The song or cry of 
birds —1693, 

Ra · mage, a. ME. [7 OFr. ramage (whence 
also AL. ramagius, in sense 1) :- Gallo-Rom. 
*ramaticus; see prec.] 1, Of hawks: Having 
left the nest, and begun to fly from branch to 
branch; hence, wild, untamed, shy. Also 
transf. of persons, 1778. 2. Of animals: Wild, 
untamed, unruly, violent —1639. 

Ramal (réimál), a. 1856. [f. L. ramus 
branch + Al.] 1, Bot, Of or belonging to a 
branch; growing on or out of a branch. 2, 
Anat. and Zool. Pertaining to, or of the 
character of, a ramus 1891. 

Ramble (ræ-mb’l), ab. l. 1654. If. the vb.] 
1. An act of rambling; a walk (texcursion or 
journey) without definite route, for pleasure 
orrecreation. 2. Rambling, incoherence 1716. 

Ramble, ob. 1851. [Cf. Sw. ramla 
fall down.] Coal-mining. A thin bed of shale 
lying above a coal-seam, which falls down 
as the coal is taken out, and requires to be 
Separated from it. 

Ramble (re-mb’!), v. 1620. [prob. - MDu. 
rammelen (of cats, rabbits, etc.) be excited by 
Sexual desire and wander about, frequent. f. 
rammen copulate with, cover, corresp. to 
OHG. rammalón (G. rammeln); ult. f. ram 

M sb.1; see -LE.] 1. intr. To wander, travel 
(now usu. to walk) about from place to place 
Without definite aim or direction. b. fig. 
with ref. to mental pursuits or studies 1050. 
2. To wander in discourse; to write or talk 
incoherently or without natural sequence of 
ideas 1040, 

A I go tomorrow towards Italy, where I will r. 
or two or three months 1672. The stream. . As 
rough the glen it rambles WORDSW. 2. He 
Tambled on in a childish sort of way COBBETT. 
ence Ra-mbler, one who rambles; spec. à rose 
pu straggles or climbs freely, esp. the Crimson 


Rambling (re-mblip) ppl. a. 1023. If. 
prec. + Nds.] That rambles, in various 
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senses. 1, Wandering, moving about, stray- 
ing from place to place. b. Of life, etc.: 
Characterized by wandering 1699. 2. Of the 
thoughts, mind, speech, etc.: Straying from 
one subject to another, unsettled 1635. b. 
Of persons: Given to wandering in thought 
or discourse 1693. 3. Of plants: Straggling, 
spreading or climbing freely and irregularly 
1728. 4. Having a straggling irregular form 
or plan 1849. 
1. A kind of r. rheumatism 1741. b. Life's r. 
journey COWPER. 2. A long r. t story 1837. 
The r. briar CRABBE. 4. [The house] was 
antique, r., and incommodious C. BRONTË. 
Hence Ra-mbling-ly adv., -ness. 


Rambunctious (rembo-ykJos), d. U.S. 
slang. 1854. [Of unkn. origin. Wild or 
unruly of behaviour. 

Rambutan, -bootan (rembü-tün) 1707. 


[- Malay rambitan, f. rambut hair, in allusion 
to its villose covering.] The fruit of Nephe- 
lium lappaceum, a tree of the Malay archi- 
pelago, having a reddish coat, covered with 
soft spines or hairs, and pulp of a subacid 
flavour. 

Ra:m-cat. Now dial. 1072. [t. RAM sb.'] 
A male cat. 

Rame (ré'm). rare. 1578. [- Fr. rame :- L. 
ramus branch.] A branch of a tree or shrub; 
also transf. of a nerve, etc. 

Rameal (rë'-miăl), a. rare. 1852. [var. (by 
suffix-substitution) of earlier Raukous, or 
var. of contemp. RAMAL.] Bot, = RAMAL. 

Ramean (ré-mi,ün) a. and sb. 1710. f. 
Ramus (see RaMist) + -(B)AN.) A. adj. 
Belonging to, connected with, Ramus. B. sb. 
A Ramist. 

Ramekin, ramequin (re-mékin). 1706. 
[- Fr. ramequin (xvu), of LDu. origin (cf. 
Flem. trameken toasted bread); perh. — 
MDu. *ramkin (cf. G. rahm cream, -KIN).] A 
small quantity of cheese, with bread-crumbs, 
eggs, etc., usu. baked and served in a special 
mould. Chiefly pl. 

Ramentaceous (reménté^fos) a. 1816. 
lt. RAMENTUM + -AOEOUS.] Bot. 1. Covered 
with ramenta. 2. Resembling ramenta 1861. 

Ramentum (rame-ntdm). Chiefly in pl. 
ramenta. 1662. [L., f. radere scrape; see 
-MENT.] 1. A fragment scraped off ; tan atom, 
mote. 2. Bol. A thin membraneous scale 
formed on the surface of leaves and stalks 
1819. 

Rameous (ré!-mi,os), a. 1760. U. L. ramus 
branch + -Eovs.] Bot, Of or belonging to 
branches. 

Ramessid (re-mésid), -ide (id). 1854. 
[= G. Ramesside, f. Gr. Pauens Rameses + 
-ide, patronymic suffix = -ID*.] A member of 
the Egyptian royal family during the 19th 
and 20th dynasties. Also attrib. or as adj. 

Ramie (rimi). Also ramee. 1888. [Malay 
rümi.] a. A Chinese and East Indian plant 
of the nettle family, Bæhmeria nivea, called 
also Rhea and grass-cloth plant. b. The fine 
fibre of this plant, extensively employed in 
weaving. 

Ramiferous (rümi-feros) a. rare. 1819. 
It. L. ramus branch + -FEROUS.] Bearing 
branches. 

Ramification (ree:mifiké!-Jon). 1077. [= Fr. 
ramification, f. ramifier; see RAMIFY, -FICA- 
TION.] 1. The action or process of ramifying 
1760. b. The branches of a tree collectively 
1821. 2. A subdivision or single part of a 
complex structure analogous to the branches 
of a tree, esp. of veins, arteries, and other parts 
in animals and plants, and of rivers 1077. b. 
transf. Of immaterial things 1755. 

2. b. One of the ramifications of the Whig plot 
MACAULAY. 

Ramiform (re-mifgam), a. 1822. . L.. 
ramus branch + -FORM.] Branch-like; rami- 
fied. 

Ramify (re-mifoi), v. 1541. [- (O)Fr. 
ramifier — med.L. ramificare branch out, f. 
ramus branch; see -FY.] I intr. Of trees and 
plants or their parts: To form branches, to 
branch out, extend in the form of branches 
1576. 2. To extend or spread in a number 
of subdivisions or offshoots analogous to 
branches; esp. Anat. of veins, nerves, etc. 
1578. 3. To break up, divide, into branches or 
analogous parts 1541. 4. trans. To cause to 
shoot out, spread, or extend after the manner 
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of branches 1565. 5. To separate into 
branches or analogous divisions. Also absol. 
1800. 

1. When they [asparagus plants] are older, and 
begin to r., they lose this Quality 1735." 2. Dissent 
had grown and spread and ramified throughout 
the land 1861. 3. The road..soon began to r. 


1850. 4. Railways..may be ramified over a 
whole country 1825. 
Ramillie (rm-mili). Obs. exc. Hist. 1740. 


[From Ramillies in Belgium, the scene of 
Marlborough's victory in 1706.) 1. attrib. 
Applied a. to a wig having a long plait be- 
hind tied with a bow at top and bottom (so 
also with tail); b. to a method of cocking the 
hat. 2, absol. A Ramillie wig or tail 1752. 

2. A head of fine flaxen hair. . braided into ar. 


1752. 

Ramism (ré!-miz’m). 1710. [f. Ramus (see 
next) + -IsM.] The logical system of Ramus. 

Ramist (rémist) sb. (and a.) 1005. [f. 
the name of Ramus (Pierre de la Ramée, 
1515-1572) + -1st.) A. sb. A follower of 
Ramus, as the author of a system. of logic 
opposed in various respects to the Aris- 
totelian. B. attrib. or as adj. Of, pertaining 
to, characteristic of, Ramists or Ramism 
1803. 

Ra:m-ja:m, adv. dial. and slang. 1879. [t. 
RAM v. + JAM v.] R. full, crammed full, 

Ram-line. 1664. [Cf. RAM sb.]! Naut. 
A line used to gain a straight middle-line 
upon a tree or mast. 

Rammer (rie- mot). 1497. [f. RAM v, + -ER".] 
1. An instrument consisting of a heavy piece 
of wood held upright, for ramming or beating 
down earth, or forcing stones into the ground, 
b. A similar implement used for other 
purposes; a pestle or stamp 1043. 2. A 
cylindrical block of wood fixed at the end of a 
staff, used to drive home the charge of a 
cannon; tthe ramrod of a fire-arm 1497. b. 
A ramming instrument used in chemical 
experiments, or in blasting operations 1060. 
3. A pile-driver, or similar device 1088. 4. 
One engaged in ramming earth 1870. 

Rammish (re-mif), a. Now dial. late ME. 
lt. Ram ab, + -I88*,]. Rank, strong; having a 
rank smell or taste. 

Hir sauour is so rammyssh and so hoot 
CHAUOER. Hence Ra‘mmish-ly adv., ness, 

Rammy (remi) a. Now chiefly n. dial. 
1607. [f. RAM sh. + -Y'.] Characteristic of, 
resembling (that of) a ram; esp. = prec. 

Ramoon (rimi@n). Also ramon. 1756. 
[7 Sp. ramon, f. ramo branch :— L. ramus; see 
-00N.] The tops and leaves of a W. Indian 
and Central Amer. tree (T'rophis americana), 
used as fodder for cattle. Chiefly in comb. 
r.-tree. 

Ramose (rümó"-s), a. 1689. [7 L. ramosus, 
f. ramus branch;see-OSE'.] = nextl. Hence 
Ramo:sely adv. 

Ramous (ré-mos), a. Now rare. 1502, [- 
L. ramosus; see prec., -0vs.] 1. Branching, as 
plants or plant-like forms. b. Applied (ufter 
ancient physics) to the particles of viscous or 
rigid bodies 1674. 2. Belonging to, charac- 
teristic of, branches 1815. 

+Ramp, sb. 1440. [perh. f. RAMP v.! 5.] 
A bold, vulgar, ill-behaved woman or girl 
1728. 

Ramp (remp), sb.* 1671. [f. RAMP b.] The 
act of ramping. 

The bold Ascalonite Fled from his Lion r. Mr. 

Ramp, sb. slang. 1888. [t. RAMP b.“ 2.] 
A swindle, esp. one depending upon an 
artificial boom in prices 1922. 

A Christmas ramp in food prices 1922, 

Ramp (remp), sb.* 1725. [- Fr. rampe, f. 
ramper Ramp v.] 1. A slope; an inclined 
plane connecting two different levels, esp. in 
fortifications, or at the end of a railway 
station platform 1779. 2. The difference in 
level between the abutments of a rampant 
arch 1725. 3. a. Part of the handrail of a 
stair, having a concave or upward bend (freq. 
continued in a knee or convex bend), as at a 
landing 1778. b. A slanting (straight or 
curved) shoulder connecting two levels of the 
coping of a wall. Also, the sloping part of a 
stair parapet. 1842. 

Ramp (remp) v. ME. [- (O)Fr. ramper 
creep, crawl, climb = It. rampare; ult. origin 
une.) fi. inir. To creep or crawl on the 
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ground (rare) 1594. 2. To climb, scramble. 
Now dial. 1523. b. Of plants: To climb (up or 
upon some support). Now chiefly dial. 1597. 
€. Of non-climbing plants: To grow rankly, 
to shoot up rapidly. Now dial. 1607. 3. Of 
beasts (esp. in Her.): To rear or stand on the 
hind legs, as if in the act of climbing; to 
raise the fore-paws in the air; hence, to 
assume, or to be in, a threatening posture. 
(Chiefly said of lions.) Also of persons: To 
raise, or gesticulate with, the arms; fto 
clutch wildly al. ME. 4. Of persons: To 
Storm or rage with violent gestures; to act 
in a furious or threatening manner. Also 
transf. late ME. +5. To go about in a loose, 
immodest way —1611. b. = Romp v. Now 
dial. 1657. 6. To bound, rush, or range about 
in a wild or excited manner 1027. b. To 
sail swiftly, to scud 1872. 7. Arch. Of a wall: 
To ascend or descend from one level to 
another 1855. 8. trans, Mil. and Arch. To 
furnish with a ramp, to build with ramps 
1848, 

2. b. Ramping upon Trees, Shrubs, Hedges or 
Poles, they mount up to a great height Ray, 3. 
Their bridles they would champ, And trampling 
the fine element would ere T, SPENSER. 4. By 
this time the long dormant Usurer ramps for the 
payment of his money FULLER. 

Ramp (remp), v.“ 1567, [Of unkn. origin.) 
fl. trans, To snatch, tear, pluck —1033. 2. 
slang. To rob or swindle; spec. to force (one) 
to pay a pretended bet 1812. 

Rampage (rwmpé'-d5), sb. 1861, [f. next. ] 
A state of excitement or violent passion; the 
act of behaving or rushing about in a reckless 
or riotous fashion; esp. in phr. on the r. 

Rampage (remped), v. 1715. [Of unkn. 
origin; poss. based on Ramp v. ] 1. intr. To 
behave violently or furiously; to storm, rage 
wildly. 2. To go about in an excited, furious, 
or violent manner; to rush wildly hither and 
thither 180s, 

Rampageous (rimpé'dsos), a, 1822. Also 
occas, -acious, |f. RAMPAGE sb, + -OUS.] 1. 
Violent; unruly; boisterous. 2. transf. 
Glaring, outrageous 1889. 

1. The primitive ages of a r. antiquity GALT, 
Hence Rampa-geous-ly adv., -ness. 

fRampa:llion. 1593. [perh. based on 

Rawr v. Cf. the later RASCALLION.] A 
rufian, villain, scoundrel; occas. of a woman 
1822. 

Rampancy (re-mpünsi) 1064. [f. next; 
see -ANCY.] The fact or condition of being 
rampant. 

Rampant (re-mpint), a. late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. rampant, pr. pple. of ramper; see 
Ramp v., -ANT.] 1. Of beasts, esp. lions: 
Hearing or standing with the fore-paws in 
the air. b. spec. in Her. ‘Standing on the 
Sinister hind-leg, with both forelegs elevated, 
the Dexter above the Sinister, and the head. 
in profile' (Cussans). late ME. c. Given to 
ramping; of a fierce disposition, late ME. d. 
Exhibiting flerceness or high spirits by 
ramping or similar movements. Also const. 
with. 1529. 2. transf. a. Of persons: Violent 
and extravagant in action, opinion, ete. 1628. 
b. Of things: Unchecked, unrestrained, 
aggressive, etc. 1619. +3. Lustful; vicious 
-1812. 4, Of plants or their growth: Rank, 
luxurious 1733. 5. Arch. Of an arch or vault: 
Having the abutments or springing lines on 
different levels 1725. 

1. The Tawnie Lion..R. shakes his Brinded 
main MILT, b. Lillies, and Lions R., and Spread 
Eagles in Fields d'Or COWLEY. 2. a. The Whiggs 
are r., and thinke to carry all before them 1709. 
b. It grieved him to see ignorance and impiety so 
r. FULLER, Hence Ra-mpantly adr. 

Rampart (re-mpaat), sb. 1583. I- Fr. 
rempart, trampart, alt. (after boulevart 
BOULEVARD) of trempar, f. remparer fortify; 
see RAMPIRE v.) Fortif. A mound of earth 
raised for the defence of a place, capable of 
resisting cannon-shot, wide enough on the 

_top for the passage of troops, guns, etc., and 
usu. surmounted by a stone parapet. 

This daie was begunne a R., at Northe newe 
Gate 1583. transf. That had the waters round 
about it, whose r. was the sea Nahum 3:8. So 
Ra-mpart v. (rans. to fortify or surround (as) 
with a r. 1557. 

Rampion (re-mpien). 1573. f. some var. 
of the Rom. forms derived from med.L. 
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rapuncium, rapontium (It. raperonzo, Fr. 
raiponce, Sp. reponcha; cf. G. rapunzel), 
presumably f. L. rapum RAPE sb] 1. A 
species of bellflower, Campanula rapunculus, 
of which the white tuberous roots are some- 
times used as a salad. 2. A plant of the genus 
Phyteuma 1760. 13. The Lobelia 1700. 

Rampire, -pier (r-mpoi*s), sh. Now arch. 
1548. [In forms trampar, trampere — Fr. 
trempar, tramper, f. remparer (xv); see next.] 
1. = Rampart, fb. A dam, barrier 1704. 2. 
transf. and fig. A thing or person resembling 
or comparable to a rampart 1567. 

1. Buttress, and rampire's circling bound Scorr. 
2. The son of Thetis, r. of our hosts DRYDEN. 

Rampire, -pier (rie-mpoi*1), r. Now arch. 
1550. [In forms trampar, trampere — Fr. rem- 
parer fortify, f. re- RE- + emparer take pos- 
session of — Pr. amparer = Rom. *anteparare 
put in position before another, f. L. ante 
ANTE- + parare PREPARE. The origin of the 
forms in -ire, -ier of the vb. and sb, is not 
clear.] +1. trans, To strengthen (a bulwark, 
gate, ete.) against attack; to block up (a 
gate) for this purpose, esp. by piling earth 
behind it; to close up (an opening) -1709. 2. 
To fortify, strengthen, or protect (a place), 
esp. by a rampart 1550. 

2. R. with abundant power Long Alba 1855, 

Ram-rod (re-mrod). 1797. [f. Ram v. + 
Rob.] A rod used for ramming down the 
charge of a muzzle-loading fire-arm. 

Ramshackle (ræ-mfæk’l), a. 1830. [Later 
form of next.] 1. Loose and shaky; rickety, 
crazy, tumble-down. 2. Of persons, actions, 
etc.: Unsteady, irregular, disorderly, rude. 
(Chiefly dial.) 1855. 

1. A huddle of r. lath-and-plaster houses 1865, 
Hence Ra*mshackle v. trans, to ‘rattle up’. 

Ramshackled (ræ-mfæk’ld), ppl. a. 1675. 
(orig. pa. pple. of trans(h)ackle ransack, f. 
RANSACK v, + Ik. I = prec. 1. 

Ram's-horn. ME. (f. Ram sb.'] 1, The 
horn of a ram; the material of this. 2. An 
ammonite or nautilus (Nautilus spirula) 
—1798. 3. A vessel in which fish are washed 
1809. 

Ramson (ræ-msən). (OF. hramsan, pl. of 
hramsa, -se wild garlic, but in later use a sing., 
with pl. ramsons.] The broad-leaved garlic, 
Allium ursinum; the bulbous root of this 
plant, used as a relish. Chiefly in pl. 

Ramulose (re-miüls) a. 1753. [- L. 
ramulosus, f. ramulus; see next, OSR“. Bot. 
and Zool. Characterized by ramuli. So 
Ra:mulous a. 

Ramulus (rw-mitlds). Pl. -li (dai). 17: 
[L., dim. of ramus.) Bot. and Anat. A small 
branch or ramus. 

Ramus (remis). Pl. -mi (-moi). 1803, 
[L., = branch.] 1. Anat. A process of a bone, 
esp. of the ischium and pubes, and of the jaw- 
bone. 2. Ornith. = BARB sb. 6, 1882. 

Ramuscule (rimo-skiul). 1831. [- late L. 
ramusculus, dim. of ramus RAMUS; sce -CULE.] 
Biol. A small branch. 

Ran (ren). 1794. [Of unkn. origin.) A 
certain length of twine. 

Ran, pa. t. and obs. pa. pple. of RUN v. 

Rance (rans), Sh. 1598. [prob. of Fr. origin.] 
A kind of marble, of a red colour varied with 
veins and spots of blue and white. 

Rance, ranse (riens), sb.* Chiefly Sc. 1808. 
[perh. - (O) Fr. ranche pole, bar, etc., of unkn. 
origin.] A bar or baton; a prop or support. 

Ranch (rantf, ranf) sb. U.S. 1808. 
[Anglicized f. RANCHO.] 1. A hut or house in 
the country. 2. A cattle-breeding establish- 
ment, farm, or estate. Also. the people 
employed or living on this. 1872. Hence 
Ranch v. intr. to conduct a r. (whence 
Ra-ncher, a ranchman; Ra-nching, stock- 
raising or cattle-breeding on a r.). Ra · nch- 
man, the owner of a r.; a man employed on 
ar. 

Ranch (ranj), v. Obs. exc. dial. late ME. 
[Nasalized f. RACE v.*] frans. To tear, cut, 
Scratch, etc. 

WRanchero (rantféro) 1840. [Sp. f. 
rancho RANCHO.] One employed on a ranch as 
herdsman or overseer; the owner of a ranch; 
a ranchman. 

Rancho (ra-ntfo). 1648. [Sp., = a mess, 
a company of persons who eat together.] 1. 
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In Spanish America: A rudely-built hi 

hut or hovel; also, a collection of hute 755 
hamlet or village 1845. b. spec. A hut or shed. 
or a collection of these, put up for the 
accommodation of travellers 1648, 2, In 
Western U.S., a cattle-farm, a ranch 1840, 

Rancid (re-nsid), a. 1646. - L, rancidus, f. 
*rancére (in pr. pple. rancens) be putrid; see 
-ID'] Having the rank unpleasant taste or 
smell of oils and fats when no longer fresh, 
d eges or smells. 

le wet bread, with r. butter sj 
Hence Ra:ncid-ly adv., ness. CEU 
state or quality. 

Rancorous (re-pkóros), a. 1590. If. next 
+ -0U8.] 1. Of feelings: Having, or partaking 
of, the nature of rancour. Also transf. 2. Of 
actions, etc.: Proceeding from, or charac- 
terized by, rancour 1590. 3, Of persons, the 
mind, heart, ete.: Feeling or displaying 
rancour 1592, 

1. So flam'd his eyne with rage and r. yre 
SPENSER. 3. In that age of harsh and r. tempers 
M. ARNOLD. Hence Ra'ncorous-ly adv., -ness, 

Rancour (re-nkoi. ME. [- OFr. rancour 
(mod. ranceeur) := late L. rancor rankness, 
(in Vulg.) bitter grudge, f. *rancére; see 
Raxein, -OvR, on 1.) 1. Inveterate and 
bitter ill-feeling, grudge, or animosity; 
malignant hatred or spitefulness. b. (ransf. 
and fig. of things 1582, 12. Rancid smell; 
rancidity ; rankness (rare) 1567. 

1. Peace in their mouthes, and all rancor and 
vengeaunce in their hartes 1547. b. Through the 
rancor of the poyson, the wound was iudged 
incurable CAMDEN. 

Rand (rend), sb. [O H. rand, corresp. to 
OFris. rond, OS. rand ‘umbo’, OHG. rant (G. 
rand), ON. rond edge, rim of a shield :- Gme. 
*rand-.| 1. A border, margin, or brink (esp. of 
land). Obs. exc. dial. 2. A strip or long slice: 
a. of meat. Now dial. late ME. b. of fish 
(esp. sturgeon). Now rare. 1572. 3. a. A strip 
of leather placed under the quarters of a boot 
or shoe, to make this level before the lifts of 
the heel are attached 1598. b. A strip of iron 
1831. 

Rand, v. rare, 1001. E Du. tranden, var. 
of tranten RANT v.] 1. intr, To rave, to rant 
-1007. 2. trans. (with ouf) To utter in à 
furious manner —1609, 

Randan (rw-n,dwn), sb, 1662. [perh. var. 
of randon RANDOM, with assim. of the vowels.] 
1. Riotous or disorderly behaviour; a spree. 

. A riotous person (rare) 1809. 

Fi Phr. On rien They were a' on the ran-dan 
last nicht! STEVENSON. 

Randan (ren die. n). adv., sb.? (and a.). 1828. 
Iprob. transf. use of rundem style of driving 
in which three horses are harnessed tandem 
(randem-tandem c1805, jingling formation on 
TANDEM): but the stress is then difficult to 
account for.] A. adv. Applied to a style of 
rowing in which the middle one of three 
rowers pulls a pair of sculls, stroke and bow 
an oar each. B. sb. A boat for rowing in this 
fashion 1885. C. attrib. or adj. 1884. 

Randing (ra-ndin). 1834. [perh. f. RAND 
sb.) Mil. A kind of basket-work used in 
fortifications in making gabions. 

Random (ræ-ndəm), sb., d., and adv. IME. 
rand(o)un — OFr. randon, rel. to randir n 
impetuously, gallop, f. Gmc. *rand- RAND Y 
For the dissimilation of M. „ to n..m 920 
Raxsou.] A. sb. I. tl. Impetuosity, grea 
speed, force, or violence (in riding, running, 
striking, etc). Also with a, an impetus 
rush, a rapid head-long course. 1611. 2. P. 3 
Atr., orig. at great speed, without consider 
tion, care, or control; hence a. At hepharmy 
without aim, purpose, or fixed rin 
heedlessly, carelessly 1505. b. So with UR 
(rare.) 1653. c. (To leave) in a neglectei 
untended condition. Now rare. 1582. C. 
random course. Now rare. 1561. th erent 


1. The frenchmen. came on them wi 2. a. He 


randon, their speares in their restes 1523. 
à : is mad SHAKS. 
talkes at randon: sure the ee thy inex- 


b. Thy words at r., as before, 
rience MILT. 
II. techn. 11. Gunnery. The range of à piece 


ob- 
of ordnance; properly, long or full range 07 
tained by elevating the muzzle of the piece; 
hence, the degree of elevation given to a gun, 
and spec. that which gives the utmost range 
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-1803. 2. Mining. The direction (of a rake 
vein, etc.) 1653. 

1. Phr. {At r., at any range other than point- 
blank. 

B. adj. (from phr. at r.). 1. Not sent or 
guided in a special direction; having no 
definite aim or purpose; made, done, 
occurring, etc. at haphazard 1655. 2. Of 
persons: Living irregularly (rare) 1825. 3. 
lechn. Said of masonry, in which the stones 
are of irregular sizes and shapes 1823. 4, R. 
shot, à shot fired at random (orig. in sense A 
II. 1, but now taken as sense B. 1) 1693. 

1. Leaving the poor to be supported by r. 
charity 1764. 2. Men who were r. grow steady 
when they have children to provide for H. 
SPENCER. 4. fig. The r. shot of..self-created 
guides in matters of taste 1809. 

C. adv. 1. = At random (rare) —1019. 2. 
Comb., às r. cast, -wise, -jointed. Hence 
Ra-‘ndom-ly adv., -ness. 

[Ranee (rü-ni) 1098. [Hindi rant = Skr. 
rüjni, fem. of rājan RAJAH.] A Hindu queen; 
a rajah's wife. 

Rang, sce Rine v.“ and *. 

Range (réinds), sb. ME. [- OFr. range 
row, rank, flle, f. ranger RANGE v.] I. 1. A 
row, line, file or rank of persons or animals. 
Now rare. 2. A row, line, or series of things; 
esp. of mountains 1511. b. spec. U. S. A series 
of townships six milesin width 1843. c. Math. 
A set of points on a straight line 1858. 3. 
Rank, class, order (rare) 1025. 4. Line, 
direction, lie 1677, 

2. The New-Street is a double R. of Palaces from 
one end to the other ADDISON, A magnificent r. of 
cliffs 1859. 3. The cohesion of the nation was 
greatest in the lowest ranges 1874. 4. Keeping 
the two Buoys in r. with the Lighthouse 1858. 

II. 1. The act of ranging or moving about. 
Now rare in literal sense. 1470. b. Opportu- 
nity or scope for ranging; liberty to range 
1793. 2. An area, space, or stretch of ground, 
over which ranging takes place or is possible; 
spec. in U.S., an extensive stretch of grazing 
or hunting ground 1470. b. U.S. Without 
article: Grazing ground 1760. 3. Bot. and 
Zool. The geographical area over which à 
Plant or animal is distributed. Also, the 
period of time during which it has existed on 
the earth; the limits of depth between which 
a marine animal is found, 1856. b. The area 
or period over or during which the occurrence 
of something is possible 1830. 4. The area or 
extent cov by, or included in, some 
thing or concept 1601. b. A series, number, 
or aggregate 1847. 5. Sphere or scope of 
operation or action; the extent to which 
energy may be exerted, a function dis- 
charged, ete. a. of immaterial things 1666. 
b. ofinstruments; esp, of musicalinstruments 
(and so of the voice); compass, register 1825. 
€. of persons, in respect of knowledge, 
ability, ete. 1847. 6. The limits between which 
a thing may vary in amount or degree 1818. 
b. A series or scale (of sounds, temperatures, 
Prices, etc. extending between certain 
limits 1812, 7. The distance to which a gun, 
rifle, etc. is capable of sending a ball or bullet. 
Also, the distance of the object aimed at. 
1591. b. The position of a gun in firing 1609. 
C. A place fitted with targets, etc., used for 
practice in shooting 1873. 

1. fig. This blest exchange Of modest truth for 
wit’s eccentric r. COWPER. 4. Far as Creation’s 
ample r. extends, The scale of sensual, mental 
Dow'rs ascends POPE. b. The English derive their 
pedigree from such a r. of nationalities EMERSON. 
- a. He would not suffer them to fall without the 
T. of Mercy BUNYAN. b. Her. voice, a lyre of 
widest r. TENNYSON, 7. The enemy have got the 
T. of our camp 1860. 

IIL 1. A form of fire-grate, fire-place, or 
Cooking apparatus. Now spec. a fire-place 
having one or more ovens at the sides, and 
closed on the top with iron plates having 
Openings for carrying on several cooking 
Operations at once. 1440. 2. Naut. (pl.) 
Pieces of timber for fastening ropes to 1644. 
3. A length or stretch of something, e.g. of 
glass, of leather, cable, ete. 1537. 4. Shoe- 
making. The lie or line of the upper edge of 
the counter in a top-boot, corresponding to 
(and continued in) that of the vamp 1840. 
attrib. and Comb., as r.-finder, ete.; r.-heads 
Naut., the windlass bitis; r. work, (a) work 
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having a straight face; (b) masonry laid in level 
courses. 


Range (rénds), sb.* Obs. exe. dial. 1615. 
[Of unkn. origin. Cf. RANGE v.*] A kind of 
sieve or strainer. 

Range (ré'nd3), v. late ME. I- Fr. ranger, 
f. rang RANK sb.) I. trans. 1. To place, set, 
or station (persons, rarely animals) in a row, 
line, or rank; to draw up, arrange (an army, 
ete.) in ranks. Chiefly pass. and refl. b. To 
place (a person or persons) in a specified 
position, situation, or company. Chiefly in 
pass, and refi., and commonly fig. 1598. tc. 
To bring under obedience, or (o something 
~1659. 2. To set or dispose (things) in a line 
or lines; hence, to arrange, put in order. late 
ME. b. Naut. To lay out (a cable) so that the 
anchor may descend without check 1833. 3. 
‘To place (persons or things) in a certain class 
or category; to divide into classes; to classify, 
arrange, etc. 1601. 4. refl. (~ Fr. se ranger.) 
To adopt a more regular mode of life 1855. 

1. A double file of men. .ranged themselves along 
the ropes 1877. b. To r. myself on the side of the 
Duke of Bedford BURKE. 2. Her ks..were 
ranged pues in a very beautiful Order 
ADDISON. 3. To r. the faculties In scale and order 
Worpsw. 

II. intr. 1. Of buildings, large natural 
objects, etc.: To stretch out or run in a line, 
to extend 1607. b. To extend or lie in the 
same line or plane (with); esp. in Printing, of 
type, lines, or pages 1599. 2, To take up or 
oceupy a place or position. Also, of anumber 
of persons: To draw up in rank or order (rare) 
1596. b. Naut. of ships 1700. 

1. b. Whatsoeuer comes athwart his affection, 
ranges euenly with mine SHAKS. 2. When all the 
fullfaced presence of the Gods Ranged in the 
halls of Peleus TENNYSON. b. The Excellent 
ranged up within two feet of the San Nicholas 
NELSON. 

III. 1. To move hither and thither over a 
comparatively large area; to rove, roam, 
wander, stray 1547. b. Gunnery. Of pro- 
jectiles: To traverse, go (a specified distance) 
1644, 2. To change from one attachment to 
another; to be inconstant 1596, 3. Bot. and 
Zool. Of plants and animals: To extend (i.e. 
to occur, be found) over a certain area or 
throughout a certain period of time 1859. 
4. To vary within certain limits 1835. 

1, Brave beasts..In the wilde forrest raunging 
fresh and free SPENSER. As far as the eye can r. 
1872. 2. My Mind is fixt, I will not r., I like my 
Choice too well to change 1706. 4. The ther- 
mometer. ranged from 42° to 52°. 1857. 

IV. trans. 1. To traverse, to go over or 
through (a place or area) in all directions 1533. 
b. Naut. To sail along or about (a country, the 
coast, ete.) 1603. 2. a. To pasture (cattle) on 
a range 1857. b. To place (a telescope) in 
position 1860. c. To throw (a projectile) a 
specified distance 1858. d. absol. To give a. 
gun a certain range 1892. i 

1. To traverse seas, r. kingdoms COWPER. 
Range (réinds), v.* Obs. exc, dial. 1538, 
[Of unkn. origin. Cf. RANGE sb.*] trans. To 
sift (meal). 

Ranger (réndgoi. late ME. If. RANGE 
v. + -ER*.] One who or that which ranges. 
1. A rover, wanderer; fa rake 1593. b. Applied 
spec. to certain animals 1686, 2. A forest 
officer, a gamekeeper. Now only arch., and 
as the official title of the keepers of the royal 
parks. late ME. 3. pl. A body of mounted 
troops, or other armed men, employed in 
ranging over a tract of country. Chiefly 
U.S. 1742. 4. One who sets in order (rare) 
1611. 

1. b. I had two horses; one was an old, Texian 
R.’ 1855. 3. The Sarawak Rangers“. are re- 
eruited from Malays and Dyaks 1882. Hence 
Ra-ngership, the office of r. of a forest or park. 

Rangy (ré^ndgi), a. Chiefly U.S. 1880. If. 
RANGE sb. or v.! + -Y'] 1. Of animals: a. 
Adapted for or capable of ranging 1891. b. 
Of a long slender form 1886. 2. Of places: 
Giving scope for ranging; spacious 1880. 3. 
Austral, Mountainous 1880. 

Rani, var. of RANEE. 

Raniform (ré!-nifgam), a. 1852. [f. L. rana. 
frog + -FORM.] Frog-shaped. 

Ranine (rz. nein), a. 1819. lf. L. rana frog 
+ -INEL] d. Anat. Belonging to the under 
side of the tip of the tongue (the part liable 
to be affected by RANULA); in r. artery (the 
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terminal branch of the lingual artery), r. vein. 
2. Pertaining to a frog; frog-like (rare) 1840. 

Rank (renk), sb. 1547. E OFr. ranc, var. of 
renc (now rang) - Gime. *xrepgaz RING 8b. 
1. A row, line, or series of things. 2. A row 
or line of persons. Now rare. 1571. +b. Move- 
ment in line or file SHAKS. 3. Mil. A number 
of soldiers drawn up in line abreast; pl. (with 
ihe) — forces, battalion, army. 1574. b. pl. 
(with the) The body of private soldiers; the 
rank and file 1809. c. Chess. One of the lines 
of squares stretching across the board from 
side to side 1597. d. fig. of things 1593, 4. 
Without article: Line, order, array 1572. 5. 
R. and file: see quot, and FILE sb. II. 1. 
Chiefly pl. or without article in phr. in r. 
and file. 1598. b. collect. (The) common sol- 
diers; (the) privates and non-commissioned 
officers 1796. +6, One of several rows of 
things placed at different levels —1734, 7. A. 
number of persons forming a distinct class in 
the social scale, or in any organized body; a 
grade of station or dignity, an order; hence, 
(a person’s) social position or standing 1596. 
b. High station in society, ete.; social 
distinction. Also concr. persons of high 
position. 1742. 8. A class (of persons, animals, 
or things) in a scale of comparison; hence, 
relative position or status, place 1005. 

1. A r. of cabs 1903. Also, the place where 
these stand; a cab-rank, or -stand, 2. b. A. Y. D. 
III. II. 103, 3. b. Phr. To rise from the ranks. 
d. Simois.. Whose waves to imitate the battle 
sought..and their ranks began To break upon 
the galled shore SHAKS. 4. Phr. In (into) r., 
out of r., to keep or break r. 5. Ranks and files, are 
the horizontal and vertical lines of soldiers when 
drawn up for service 1802. b. Unless the R. and 
File are interested in their work, there will be no 
enthusiasm 1894. 6. Ranks of oars in the modern 
galleys 1734. 7. Reasonable and well-educated 
men of all ranks BERKELEY. b. The r, and 
fashion of the. .country 1883. 8. The Convertine, 
a Ship of the second R., that carried seventy Guns 
CLARENDON. 

Rank (renk), a, and adv. (OH. ranc = 
(M)LG. rank long and thin, ON. rakkr erect, 
f. Gmc, *rapkaz.] A. adj. I. 11. Proud, high- 
minded, haughty; froward, rebellious —1560. 
2. Stout and strong. Obs, exc. dial, OE. 3. 
Having great speed or force; swift; im- 
petuous; violent. Also const. of. ME. 

3. +R. rider, a rapid, headlong, or reckless rider; 
a moss-trooper, highwayman, 

II. Full, large or gross in size, quantity, etc. 
11. Full-grown; mature (rare) —1536. 2. 
Vigorous or luxuriant in growth. In later use: 
Growing too luxuriantly; large and coarse. 
Hence of growth, ete. ME. 13. Excessively 
great or large; esp. swollen, puffed up, grossly 
fat, too highly fed 1631. b. High or excessive 
in amount, Obs. exe. Law. 1602. 14. Abun- 
dant, copious —1032. 5. a. In close array, 
crowded together; thick, dense. Obs. exe. n. 
dial. late MK. b. Numerous, frequent. Obs. 
exc. n. dial. . 6. techn. Projecting, stand- 
ing out 1678. 

2. The woods are choked with its r. luxuriance 
1777. The male lion is adorned with a long r., 
shaggy mane 1850. 3. b. The modus must not be 
too large hich in law is called a r. modus 
BLACKSTONE. 5. a. Where the sheep are ‘r,’ on 
the fell sides 1864. 6. When a ship has a deep keel, 
she is said to have a r. keel 1727. 

III. Of a luxuriant, gross, or coarse quality. 
1. Covered or filled. with a luxuriant (and 
coarse) growth of grass or plants. late ME. 
2. Grossly rich, heavy, or fertile; liable to 
produce rank vegetation. late ME. 3. 
Having an offensively strong smell; rancid 
1529. b. Of smell: Offensively strong 1570. 
14. Lustful, licentious; in heat —1705. 5. 
Gross, highly offensive or loathsome; in 
later use esp. coarse or indecent ME. b. 
Corrupt, foul; festering 1579. 6. Of a strongly 
marked, violent, or virulent type; absolute, 
downright, gross. (Used as an intensive of 
the bad qualities implied by the qualifled sb.) 
1513. b. Grossly apparent (rare) 1624. 

1. The patch, .now r. with weeds 1890. 2. A r. 
clay that requires the labour of years to make it 
mellow G. WHITE, 3. Our men made some butter 
..but it grew r. DE For. fig. Oh my offence is 
ranke, it smels to heauen SHAKS. 4. Cymb. 
II. v. 24. 5. The r. vocabulary of malice and hate 
MORLEY. 6. Tis a most r. untruth MIDDLETON. 
The rankest Idiot MARVELL, R. treason against 
the royalty of Virtue 1766. 
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B. adv. t1. In a rank manner SPENSER. 2. 
With adjs.: Completely, extremely 1607. 

2. He's irrecoverable; mad, ranke madde 
Marston, Hence Ra-nk-ly adv., -ness. 

Rank (renk), v. 1573. [f. RANK sb.] 1. 
trans. To arrange or draw up (persons, esp. 
soldiers) in a rank orin ranks. 2. To arrange 
(things) in a row or rows; to set in line; to put 
in order 1590. tb. To divide or form info 
ranks or classes —1690. fc. In pa. pple., of a 
place: Surrounded or bounded with rows or 
ranks —1698. 3. To place, locate; to give a 
certain position or station to; to class or 
classify. Also refl. 1592. 4. U.S, To take 
precedence of 1865. 5. intr. To form a rank or 
ranks; to stand in rank; to take up a position 
ina rank 1582. b. To take or have a place in 
a certain rank or class; to have rank or place 
1599. c. Law. Of creditors or claims: To have 
a place on the list of claims, or of those having 
claims, on à bankrupt estate 1883. 6. To 
move or march in rank; chiefly Mil. 1832, 

1. In view Stood rankt of Seraphim another row 
Mint, 2. He knew to r. his Elms in even Rows 
DRYDEN. c. Timon 1. i. 65. 3. Those who r. Lucan 
rather among historians in verse than epic poets 
DRYDEN. 5. b. Also (. S.), to have the highest 
rank; to be supremely eminent. 

anker rw. uk). 1832. (f. RANK sb. and v. 

+ Ent.] 1. One who arranges in ranks. 2. 
One (esp, a soldier) in the ranks 1890, 3. An 
officer who has risen from the ranks 1878. 

Rankle (rw-yk'l), v. ME. [= OFr. rancler, 
raoncler (cf. med.L. ranclare, ranquillare), 
var, of draoncler (mod. dial. drancler), f. 
rancle, raoncle, var, of draoncle ulcer, festering 
sore - med. L. dranculus, for L, dracunculus, 
dim. of draco serpent, DRAGON.) I. intr. 1. To 
fester, esp. to a degree that causes pain. +2. 
To inflict a festering wound; to cause a 
painful festering —1698. 3. a. Of persons: To 
fret or chafe angrily (rare) 1582. b. Of a bitter 
or malignant feeling: To have course, or con- 
tinue in operation, like a festering sore 1508. 
€. Of experiences, events, ete. : To continue to 
cause painful, bitter, or venomous feelings 
1736. 4. To change fo or into, by or as by 
festering 1741. 

J. Therewithal their knees would r. MARLOWE. 
The wound. is but skinned over, and rankles still 
at the bottom 1741. 3. b. A bitter feeling rankled 

in his heart 1874. c. The sight of the palace of the 
English King. rankled in s soul FREEMAN. 4. 
Discontent will r. into disaffection 1831. 

IL. trans. "To cause (flesh, wounds, ete.) to 
fester; to make painful 1530. b. To embitter, 
envenom (feelings); to cause painful irritation 
in (a person) 1606. 

b. A fierce reformer once, now ranckl'd with a 
contrary heat Miur. Hence Ra:nkle sb, (rare), 

Ranny (rie. ni). Obs. exe. dial. 1559. [app. 
~ L. araneus mus.] The shrew mouse or field 
mouse. 

Ransack (re-nsek), v. ME. [= ON. 
rannsaka search for stolen goods, f, rann 
house (= OE. rn; see BARN) + -saka, rel. 
by gradation to sækja SEEK.] 11. trans, To 
search (a person) for something stolen or 
missing 1403. 2. To make thorough search 
in or throughout (a place, receptacle, collec- 
tion of things, etc.) for something (in early 
use, something stolen) ME. b. absol. To 
make thorough search. Now rare, late ME. 
3. To examine thoroughly; to overhaul and 
investigate in detail ME. 4. To search (a 
place, person, etc.) with intent to rob; hence, 
to rob, plunder, pillage (of), late ME. b. To 
search for and take (away) or carry off as 
plunder. Now rare. late ME. 

2. I am ransacking my memory for. .scraps of 
theatrical history CIBBER. 3. She ransacked her 
conscience. and took herself to task. for a 
thousand imaginary faults HAWTHORNE. 4. The 
palaces were ransacked of their valuables and 
then ruthlessly set on fire 1878. Hence Ra'nsack 
h. 1589, Ra-nsacker, a pillager. 

Ransom (ræ-nsəm), sb. (ME. rans(o)un — 
OFr. ransoun, raencon (mod. rançon) i= L. 
redemptio, -on- REDEMPTION.) 1, The action 
of procuring the release of a prisoner or 
captive by paying a price, or of obtaining 
one’s own freedom in this way; the fact or 
possibility of being set free on this condition; 

the paying of money to this end. 2. The sum 
or price paid or demanded for the release of 
a prisoner or the restoration of captured 
property ME. b. fig. in religious use, of 
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Christ or His blood ME. 13. The action or 
means of freeing oneself from a penalty; a 
sum of money paid to obtain pardon for an 
offence; a fine, mulct —1769. 

1. Phr. To hold to r.; Gwesklen, taken prisoner by 
Chandos, was held by him to r. 1859. 2. A king's 
T., a large sum; I'll not speak another word for a 
King's r. MARLOWE, b. Sending thee..his 
Mediator..Both R. and Redeemer voluntarie 
MIL. 3. This is the reason why fines in the king's 
court are frequently denominated ransoms 
BLACKSTONE. 

Comb, r.-bill, -bond, an engagement to redeem 
or pay r., in later use esp. for a vessel captured by 
the enemy. Hence Ra:nsomless d. without r. 

Ransom (re-nsom) v. ME. - OFr. 
ransouner (mod. ranconner), f. ransoun; see 
prec, For the dissimilation of n..n to n..m 
ef. RANDOM,] I. trans. To redeem (from cap- 
tivity or punishment); to procure the release 
of (a person) or restoration of (a thing) by 
payment of the sum or price demanded. late 
ME. b. To redeem, deliver, in religious sense 
ME. c. To purchase (life or liberty) by a ran- 
som 1630. d. To atone or pay for, to expiate; 
fto procure respite of (time); to bring into by 
ransoming ME. 2. a. To permit to be 
ransomed; to admit to ransom; to set free 
on payment of a sum of money. late ME. b. 
To demand ransom from or for; to exact 
payment from; thence, to oppress with 
exactions. Also absol. late ME. 3. To pay 
ransom to (a person). rare. 1722. 

1. They were obliged to r. not only their 

risoners but their dead THIRLWALL. b. His 

rethren, ransomd with his own dear life MILT, 
d. Those tears are..rich and r. all ill deeds 
SHAks. 2. b. These gentlemen contend that 
unfortified towns will never be bombarded or 
ransomed 1888. Hence Ransomable a, Ran- 
somer, one who ransoms; a redeemer; (with 
cap.) a member of the R. C. Guild of Our Lady 
of Ransom which works for the conversion of 
England. 

Rant (rent) sb. 1649. [f. the vb.] 1. A 
high-flown, extravagant, or bombastiec speech 
or utterance; a piece of turgid declamation; 
a tirade. tb. A violent scolding (rare) -1725. 
C. A ranting state or condition 1722. 2. Ex- 
travagant or bombastic language or senti- 
ments; empty declamation 1708. b. A 
declamatory way of speaking. JOHNSON. 3. 
n. dial. and Se. A noisy merrymaking; u 
spree 1675, 

1. A R. Against the Envious, and the Ignorant 
DRYDEN. "The following passages are pure r. 
1762. b. The players, Sir, have got a kind of r., 
with which they run on, without any regard 
either to accent or emphasis 1742. 

Rant (rent), v. 1598. [7 Du. ranten talk 
foolishly, rave. See RAND v.] 1. intr. (tor 
with it). To talk or declaim in an extravagant 
high-flown manner; to use bombastic lan- 
guage 1602. tb. To storm or scold violently. 
Const. at, against. —1710. 2. To be jovial, 
boisterous, uproariously gay or merry; also, 
to sing londly 1508. 3. (rans. To utter in a de- 
clamatory and bombastic manner; to mouth. 
Also with out. 1650. 

1. Nay, and thou'lt mouth, Ile r. as well as thou 
SHAKS. b. They say you're angry, and r. mightily 
CowLEY. 3. Ranting Carlyle and Emerson by the 
volume MORLEY. Hence Ra-ntingly adr, 1 Ra'nt- 
ism (rare), the practice of ranting; spec. = 
RANTERISM, 

Ranter (rw-nto1), sb. 1649. [f. RANT v. 
+ -ER'] 1. One who rants, esp. in preaching. 
12. ^ noisy, riotous, dissipated fellow; a rake 
—1828. 3. spec. (chiefly pl.) a. A member of 
a sect of Antinomians which arose ¢1645, 
Now only Hist. 1651. b. A member of the 
Primitive Methodist body, which originated 
in 1807-1810. 1823. 

1. There went also, with this party, Sir Thomas 
Armstrong, Colonel Trevor, and most of their 
great ranters CROMWELL. Hence Ra-nterism, 
the practices or doctrines of Ranters. 

Rantipole (rw-ntipó*l, sb. (and a.) Now 
rare. 1700. [Of unkn. origin. Cf. RAMP Sh. ] 
1. A romp; a wild, ill-behaved or reckless 
person; a scold, termagant. 2. attrib. or as 
adj. Wild, disorderly, rakish 1700. 
Rantipole (rwe:ntipó"l, v. 1712. f. prec.] 
infr. To go about, or behave, in a romping, 
rude or noisy fashion. 

She used to R. about the House, pinch the 
Children, kick the Servants 1712. 

Ranula (rme-niüli) 1657. [L. ranula 
little frog, little swelling on the tongue of 
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cattle (Vegetius), dim. of rana frog; see NE. 
Path. A cystic tumour under the tongue, 
caused by the obstruction of the salivary 
ducts or glands. Hence Ra-nular a, 

Ranunculaceous (rinvykiilé'-fos), a. 1833, 
If. next + -ACEOUS.] Bot. Belonging to the 
Ranunculaceæ, of which Ranunculus is the 
typical genus. 

(Ranunculus (rünp-nkizlos). Pl. -culuses, 
-culi. 1578. [L., a little frog, tadpole; also 
a medicinal plant; dim of rana frog.) Bol. 
A genus of plants (also called CRowFoor); the 
common species with yellow flowers are 
popularly called BuTTERCU the usual 
cultivated species is R, asiaticus. b. A plant 
belonging to this genus. 

|Ranz-des-vaches (raù(s) de vaf). 1801. 
[Swiss dial. of Fribourg.) One of the melodies 
peculiar to Swiss herdsmen, usu. played on an 
Alpine horn, and consisting of irregular 
phrases made up of the harmonic notes of the 
horn. 

Rap (rep), sb. ME. [Goes with RAP v. 
Ct. Sw. rapp, Da. rap.) A blow or stroke, esp. 
one inflicted on a person. Now restricted to 
a sharp or smart stroke with a stick or the 
like, not causing serious hurt. b. A sharp 
knock such as is produced by striking on a 
wooden surface with something hard; esp. a 
knock at a door, or (in recent use) one sup- 
posed to be made by a spirit 1637. 

Rap (rep), sb.* 1724. (Shortening of Ir. 
ropaire.) A counterfeit coin, worth about half 
a farthing, which passed current for a half- 
penny in Ireland in the 15th ¢., owing to the 
scarcity of genuine money. Now Hist. b. 
"Taken as a type of the smallest coin 1823, €. 
fig. An atom, the least bit, Chiefly in neg. 
phrases, and esp. nol to care a r, 1834. 

Rap (rep), v.“ late ME. [prob. imit.; perh, 
of Scand. origin; cf. Sw. rappa beat, drub, 
and clap, flap, slap, tap.) I. trans. To strike, 
smite (esp. a person); now, to strike smartly 
without causing serious hurt. 2. To drive, 
dash, knock, etc. with a rap. Chiefly Sc. late 
ME. 3. Usu. with oul, To utter (esp. an oath) 
vigorously, or suddenly 1541. tb. 
slang. To swear (a thing) against a person. 
Also intr. To swear; to perjure oneself. 1818. 
4. intr, To knock sharply (esp. at a door) 1440, 
b. trans. To strike with a rap; to rap at or on 
1712. c. To r, oul, to knock out; also (esp. of 
spirits) to declare by means of raps 1841. 

1. Phr. To r. (a person's) fingers or knuckles, to 
check or punish him smartly. b. U.S, To criticize 
adversely; to reprove 1900. 3. Out he rapped 
Such a round of oaths BROWNING. 

Rap (rep) v.* Now rare. 1528. [In sense 
1 perh. related to MLG. rappen seize, 
snatch; in 2 app. a back-formation from 
RAPT pa. pple.) t1. (rans. To seize or snatch 
for oneself; to take or get by snatching Or 
stealing —1754. 2. To take up and carry off, to 
transport, remove 1599. b. To affect with 
rapture; to transport, ravish (with joy, ete.) 
1. Pr, To r. and rend (common in 16-17th si 
now arch. or dial.); From foe and from friend He' 
T. SA he'd. Pat W I2 b. Is't a prog- 
nostication raps him so? B. JONS. 

Rapacious (rip?!-Jos), a, 1051. [f. L. Mess 
rapac- grasping, f. rapere snatch; see E 
-IOUs.] 1. Given to grasping or taktne oy 
oneself; inordinately greedy. Also cons is 
and inf. 2. Of animals: Subsisting by 
capture of living prey; raptorial 1661. Us 

1. Who more r. in robbing, who more profuse op 
giving? COWLEY. Deliver me from this r. ¢ 1 
KEATS. The r. domination of the Fans noo 
1847. 2. Of R. Birds in General GOLDSM. Hel 
Rapa:cious-ly adv., -ness. X i 

Rapacity (Ps it). 1543. - Fr. Tupac 
or L. rapacitas, f. as prec.; see Arr. te 
quality or fact of Der rapacious; 
exercise of rapacious tendencies. ' » 

The rapacite of wolues 1543. An act of wanton T. 
FREEMAN. 

Rape (rep), sb. late ME. [- AFr. Me 
rape (Britton), f. raper; see RAPE v.] ths Wu 
act of taking anything by force; Mr 
seizure (of goods), robbery. Also with 85 
case or instance of this. 1712. 2. The ed by 
carrying away a person (esp. à woman ot 
force. late ME. 3. Violation or ravishinks 08 
woman 1481. b. With a and pl. An ane ^i 
of this 1577. t4.concr. One whois raped 
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1. The R. of the Lock (title) POPE. 2. The r. of 
the Sabines Scorr, 3. Marryingor prostituting, as 
befell, R. or Adulterie MILT. b. An assault, with 
intent to commit a r. 1834. fig. A r. Vpon the 
maiden vertue of the Crowne SHAKS. 

Rape (rep), 8b. OE. [Identical with OE. 
rap Rope (the var. rope is found occas, in 
xy), the reference being to the fencing-off of 
land with a rone, In AL. rapum, rapa. Ct. 
the similarly used cogn. OHG., MHG, reif.) 
One of the six administrative districts into 
which Sussex is divided, each comprising 
several hundreds. 

Rape (ré'p), 80.“ late ME, [- L. rapum, 
rapa turnip.] fl. (With a or in pL) a. A 
turnip (? or radish). b. A plant of rape —1714. 
2. As a plant-name. fa. The common turnip, 
b. The plant Brassica napus, usu. grown as 
food for sheep. C. The plant Brassica 
campestris oleifera, from the seed of which 
oil is made; coleseed. late ME. 3. Wild r., 
Charlock or Field-Mustard 1551. 

Comb.: cake, a flat cake made of rapeseed 
after the oil has been extracted from it; -oil, a 
thick brownish-yellow oil expressed from rapeseed, 
used for lubricating, etc.; seed, (a) the seed of 
the r. (esp. Brassica campeatris oleifera); (b) as a 
name for the plant (now rare). 

Rape (rep), sb.* 1600. [In branch I —(O)Fr. 
rape, med. L. raspa. In II prop. rapé - (O)Fr. 
rapé, f. rape. Of. AL. raspatum (XII), vinum 
raspatum (xur).] I. 1. The stalks of grape- 
clusters, or refuse of grapes from which wine 
has been expressed, used in making vinegar. 
Also pl, in same sense. 1657, 2. A vessel used 
in the manufacture of vinegar 1805. II. (In 
full 2. wine = Fr. vin râpé.) Wine made either 
from the rape (sense 1 above) by addition of 
water, or from fresh grapes and light wine 
placed together in a cask —1733. 

Rape (ré'p), v. late ME. [- AFr. raper — L. 
rapere seize, snatch, take by force.) I. trans. 
To take (a thing) by force. Also absol. b. To 
rob, strip, plunder (a place). rare. 1721, 12. 
To carry off (a person, esp. a woman) by force 
-1720. 3. To ravish, commit rape on 1577. 
15 15 o transport, ravish, delight. Now rare. 

613. 

Raphaelesque (rie:féle-sk), a. Also raf- 
faeli-. 1530. (t. name of Raphael (It. 
Raffaello) the painter (1483-1520) + -ESQUE.] 
After the style of Raphael. Hence Ra: 
phaelism, the principles of art introduced 
by Raphael; his style or method. Ra-phael- 
ite, one who adopts the principles or follows 
the style of Raphael. 

Raphanus (re-fiinds). 1730. [L. — Gr. 
bddavos = paġavis radish.) Bot. A genus of 
cruciferous plants, of which the common 
radish (Je. sativus) is the most important 
Species, 

Raphe (refi). 1700. [mod. L. = Gr. fa 
seam, suture (of the skull, a wound, ete.).] 1. 
Anat, A line of union between the two halves 
of an organ or part of the body, having the 
appearance of a seam, 2. Bot. a. In certain 
a cord connecting the hilum with the 
aza, and usu. appearing as a ridge. b. In 
the Umbellifere, the line of junction or 
suture between the carpels. c. A median line 
or rib on the valves of diatoms, 1830. 3. 
Ornith. The groove along the under-side of 
the rachis of a feather 1859. 

Raphia (ré^fii) 1806. [Malagasy, var. of 
Rarrn.] Bot. A palm of the genus so named, 
having short stems and long pinnate leaves. 

attrib.: R, grass = RAFFIA. 

Raphide (ré!foid), 1884. [- Fr. raphide, 
f. stem of Gr. padis; see next.) Bol. = next. 

IIRaphis (ré-fis. Also rha-. Pl. raphides 
(Gwe-fidiz). 1842. [Gr. pagis, jad- needle.) 
Bol. One of the minute crystals, usu. of 
acicular form, found in the cells of many 
plants. 

Rapid (rie. pid), d. (adv.), and sb. 1634. 
[~ L. rapidus, f. rapere; see RAPE v., -ID!.] 
A. adj. 1. Moving, or capable of moving, with 
great speed; swift, very quick. 2. Of move- 
ment: Characterized by speed 1697. 3. 
Quick in action, discourse, etc. 1791. b. 
techn. Said of photographic lenses, plates, or 
Subjects, requiring only a short exposure 
1878. 4. Taking place with speed; coming 
quickly into existence or to completion 1780. 
b. Ot a slope: Descending quickly 1890. 5. 
quasi-adv. Rapidly 1791. 
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1, Part. .shun the Goal With r. wheels Mur. On 
T. feet COWPER. 2. Fancy's T. flight 1730. I heard 
my name among those r. words BROWNING. 3. 
Homer is eminently r. M. ARNOLD. 4. The r. 
victories of these Eastern conquerors 1780. 

B. sb. A part of a river where the bed forms 
a steep descent, causing a swift current. 
(Orig. U.S., and usu. in pl.). 1776. 

Mortal boat In such a shallow r. could not float 
SHELLEY. Hence Rapi-dity, the quality of being 
T. N adv., -ness (now rare). 

Rapier (ré-pioi). 1547. [prob. — Du. 
rapier or LG. rappir - Fr. rapiére, orig. espec 
rapiere (XV) ‘rapier sword’, of unkn. origin. 
Orig., a long, pointed, two-edged sword 
adapted either for cutting or thrusting, but 
chiefly used for the latter. Later, a light, 
sharp-pointed sword designed only for thrust- 
ing; a small sword. Hence Ra:piered a. 
wearing or furnished with a r.; sharp- 
pointed, 

Rapilli (rapi-lli). 1809. [It., pl. of rapillo.] 
Small fragments of pumice-stone, 

Rapine (ra-poin), sb, late ME. L- (O)Fr. 
rapine or L. rapina, f. rapere seize; see RAPE 
v., -INE*.] The act or practice of seizing and 
taking away by force the property of others; 
plunder, pillage, robbery. b. pl. Acts of 
violent robbery or pillage (now rare) 1494. c. 
Beast (etc.) of r.: Beast of prey 1612. 

‘The lawless r. of banditti 1769, Hence {Ra-pine 
v. intr. to commit r.; trans, to plunder, or carry 
away, byr. fRa-pinous a, given to r.; rapacious. 

Rapparee (ræpări-). 1690. - Ir. rapaire, pl. 
rapairidhe (-i-y9) short pike.) t1. A half-pike 
(rare). 2. Hist. An Irish pikeman or irregular 
soldier, of the kind prominent during the war 
of 1688-92; hence, an Irish bandit, robber, or 
freebooter 1690. 

Rappee (repi). 1740. E Fr. (tabac) râpé, 
pa. pple. of râper Rasp v.!] A coarse kind of 
snuff made from the darker and ranker 
tobacco leaves, and orig. obtained by rasping 
à piece of tobacco. 

Rappel (rape). 1848. [Fr., f. rappeler to 
recall.] The roll or beat of a drum to summon 
soldiers to arms. 

Rapper (r. pon). 1611. (f. RAP v.! + -ER*.] 
1. One who raps or knocks; a spirit-rapper 
1755. 2. Anything used for rapping; spec. ta 
door-knocker 1040. 3. a. An arrant lie. Now 
dial. 1011. b. A great oath. Now dial. 1678. 
14. Something remarkably good or large 
1072. 

Rapport (rp t, Fr. rapór). 1455. [Fr., f. 
rapporter; see RE- and APPORT v.] 11. Report, 
talk —1539. 2. Reference, relationship; 
connection, correspondence 1661, b. spec. A 
state in which mesmerie action can be exer- 
cised by one person on another 1848. 3. In 
Fr. phr. en rapport, in connection, etc. 1818. 

2. Between whose Languages there is no more r., 
3 the English hath to the Greek and Arabian 


Rapprochement (raprofman). 1809. [Fr., 
t. rapprocher (f. re- + approcher APPROACH) + 
-MENT.] A coming or bringing together, an 
establishment of harmonious relations. 

Rapscallion (repskm-lion). 1699. [Later 
f. RASCALLION.] A raseal, rogue, vagabond, 
scamp. Also atirib. or as adj. 

+Rapt (rept), sb. 1440. [- (O)Fr. rapt or 
L. raptus, f. rapere RAPE v.] I. Sc. = RAPE sb. 
3. 1693. 2. A trance, ecstasy, rapture —1826. 
3. The act or power of carrying forcibly 
away; sweep; force, current 1082. 

Rapt (rept), pa. pple. (and pa. t.). late ME. 
[= L. raptus, pa. pple. of rapere seize, Rave.) 
I. As pa. pple. passive. 1. (Also with up.) 
‘Taken and carried up fo or info heaven (either 
in literal or mystical sense). 2. Carried away 
in spirit, without bodily removal 1470. 3. 
‘Transported with some emotion, ravished, 
enraptured. Also const. with or by. 1539. 4. 
Deeply engaged or buried in (a feeling, sub- 
ject of thought, etc.): intent upon 1509. 5. Of. 
à woman: Carried away by force; raped. late 
ME. 6. Carried away from one place, position, 
or situation to another. (Chiefly said of 
persons). 1552. b. Taken away by death 1820, 

1. They are..r., perhaps, like Elijah, alive into 
Heaven 176 St, Paul when he was r. in the 
spirit into Paradise 1878. 3. Nor r., nor craving, 
but in settled peace WORDSW. 4. For a woman r. 
in love so marveylously 1509. 

II. As pa. pple. active (rare) 1509. 

What accident Hath r. him from us? MILT. 
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III. As pa. t. Chiefly poet.; now rare. 1594. 
Sorrow and fear So struck, so roused, so r. Urania 
SHELLEY. 

» Rapt (rept), ppl. a. 1555. [See prec.] 1. 
Entranced, ravished, enraptured. 2. Indicat- 
ing, proceeding from, characterized by, a 
state of rapture 1797. 

1. Thy r. soul sitting in thine eyes Mir. 2. He 
listened. with a r. attention 1797. 

TRapt, v. 1577. [f. Rart pa. pple.) 1. trans. 
To carry away by force 1619. 2. To trans- 
port, enrapture —1619. Hence fRa-pter, a 
ravisher DRAYTON. 

Raptor (rue. pt 1609. [- L. raptor, f. 
rapl-, pa. ppl. stem of rapere RAPE v.; see 
-0R 2.] 1. A ravisher. 12. A plunderer, robber 
—1720. 3. Ornith. One of the Jtaplores (sce 4) 
1873. 4. In L. pl. raptores (rieptó"riz), as 
the name of an order of birds of prey, in- 
cluding the eagle, hawk, buzzard, owl, etc. 
1823. 

Raptorial (reeptó*-riàl, a. 1825. |f. prec. 
+-IAL.) 1. Given to seizing prey, predatory; 
esp. r. birds = prec. 4. 2. Pertaining to, or 
characteristic of, predatory birds or animals; 
adapted for seizing prey 1839. So Rap- 
to. rious a. 

Rapture (ræ-ptiŭr, -tfoa), sb. 1000. [- Fr. 
trapiure or med. L. raptura; partly infl, by 
Rapr pa. pple.; see -URE] tl, The act of 
seizing and carrying off as prey or plunder 
1639. 2. The act of carrying, or state of 
being carried, onwards; force of movement. 
Now rare, 1615, 13. The act of carrying off 
a woman -1728. jb. = RAPE 80.1 3. —1049. 
4. The act of conveying a person from one 
place to another, esp. to heaven; the fact of 
being so conveyed 1647. 5. Transport of mind, 
ecstasy; now esp, ecstatic delight or joy 1629, 
b. With a and pl. An instance of this 1605, 
€. A state of passionate excitement; a 
paroxysm, fit. rare. (now dial). 1007. d. A 
strong fit of (some emotion or mental state) 
1795. 6. The expression of ecstatic feeling in 
words or music; a rhapsody 1620, 

1. Per. II. I. 161. 2. Our Ship. .’gainst a Rocke, or 
Flat, her Keele did dash, With headlong r. 
CHAPMAN, 3. The r. of Proserpine by a Centaure 
1662. 5. Such musick sweet. , As all their souls in 
blisfull r, took Mine. b. Phr, To be in, or (o go into 
raptures; À place that strangers fell into raptures 
with 1862, c. Cor, IL i. 223. d. A r. of forgetful- 
ness Wonpsw. Hence Ra:pture v. trans. to 
enrapture (now rare). Ra:ptured ppl. a. ecstatic, 
enraptured, 

+Ra-pturist. rare. 1663. [t. prec. + IST.) 
An enthusiast —1783. 

Rapturize (ræptiùrəiz), v. 1882, [f. RAP- 
TURE sb, + -IZE.] intr. To fall into cestasies. 

Rapturous (re-ptitres, -tforos), a, 1078. 
[f. as prec, + os. 1. Characterized by, ex- 
pressive or partaking of, rapture. 2. Feeling 
or exhibiting rapture 1754. 

1. A shout of r, applause 1853, 2. A r, imagina- 
tive girl 1851, Hence Ra:pturous-ly adv., ness. 
Raquette. 1861. = RACKET 80.“ 

Rara avis (rē-ră é^vis) 1054. 
‘rare bird'.] A remarkable 
paragon. 

Rare (rh, a late ME. I- L. rarus, Cf. 
Fr. rare.) 1, Having the constituent particles 
not closely packed together. (Opp. to dense.) 
In later use chiefly of the air or gases, 12. a. 
Having the component parts widely set; of 
open construction; in open order (rare) -1047. 
b. Thinly attended or populated (rare) 1789. 
13. Placed or stationed at wide intervals; 
standing or keeping far apart —1007, 4. 
(With pl. sbs.) Few in number and widely 
separated from each other (in space or time); 
forming a small and scattered class 1595, 5. 
Of a kind, class, or description seldom 
found, met with, occurring; unnsual, un- 
common, exceptional 1542. 6. Unusual in 
respect of some good quality; remarkably 
good or fine 1483. b. collog. Splendid, 
excellent, fine 1596. tc. Interjectionally in 
O rare! 1786, d. collog. as an intensive, 
with sbs. and adjs. (also r. and with adjs.) 
1833. 

1. All pure and r. bodies ascend, as the Fire more 
than the Air 1669, 3. Among the trees in pairs 
they rose, they walk’d; Those r. and solitarie, 
these in flocks MiLT. 4. I never saw but one 
8 and therefore I suppose them r. 1698. 
5. Gathering r. shells, delighted children stray 
1812, Phr. ie is r. that. (ef. Fr. il est rare que. .). 


L., = 
person; a 
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6. A boat of r. device, which had no sail SHELLEY. 
b. He's ar. Fellow for giving a bad Captain a good 
Word 1706. c. 1 Hen. IV, I. ii. 72. Hence 
Rarre-ly adv., -ness. 

Rare (ré*1), d. 1655. [Later f. REAR a.*] 
fa. Of eggs: Left soft in cooking. b. Of meat: 

Underdone 1784. 

b. The same flesh, rotten-roasted or r., on the 
"Tuesdays LAMB. 

Rare (ré^1), a.* and adv. Obs. exc. dial. 1574. 
[var, of RaTHE g.] Early. 

Rude mechanicals, that r. and late Work in the 
market-place CHAPMAN. 

Rarebit: see WELSH RAREBIT. 

Raree-show (res rg). 1081. [app. the 
Savoyard showmen's pronunciation of rare 
show.) A show contained or carried about in 
a box; a peep-show; transf. a show or spec- 
tacle of any kind. 

Rarefaction (rérife-kjon). 1603. E- med.L. 
rarefaclo, -ion-, f. rarefact-, pa, ppl. stem of 
rarefacere; see RAREFY, -FACTION.] The action 
of rarefying or process of being rarefied; 
diminution of density. (Now chiefly of the 
air or gases, or Path. of bones.) 

‘There is. . thickening or r. of skull bones 1898. 
Rarefa:ctive, a. 1656. [- med. L. rarefac- 
livus, f. as prec.; see R.] Having the 
quality of rarefying; characterized by 
rarefaction. (In recent use only Path. of 
diseases of bones.) 

Rarefy (ré*-rifai), v. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
raréfier or med.L. rarificare, extension of L. 
rarefacere, f. rarus RARE a.'; sce Av.] 1. 
trans. To make rare or thin, esp. by ex- 
pansion; to lessen the density or solidity of 
(a substance, now usu. air, or, in Path., bone). 
2. fig. To make less gross or material, to 
refine, to purify 1599. b. To make (an idea) 
subtle 1099, +3. To thin (a wood). FULLER. 
4. intr. To become less dense; to be thinned 
(rare) 1658, 

1. Water rarified becomes Ayre againe 1477. 
The hot wire rarefied the air in contact with it 
TYNDALL, 4. Like the mist sometimes rarefying 
into sunny gauze 1847. Hence [Rareflable a. 
(rare). Rarefica-tion (rare) = RAREFACTION, 

Ra re- ripe, a. and sb. dial. and U.S, 1799. 
lf. RARE a? + RIPE] A. adj. Rathe-ripe. B. 
sb. An early fruit or vegetable. b. attrib. Of 
the colour of a peach called the rare-ripe. 

Rarity (ré°-riti). 1500. [- Fr, rareté, trarité 
or L. raritas, f. rarus RARE a.'; see -ITY.] 1. 
Of substances (now chiefly of air): Thinness 
of composition or texture. (Opp. to density.) 
1644, 2, Relative fewness in number; the 
fact of occurring seldom or in few instances 
1500. 3. Unusual or exceptional character, 
esp. in respect of excellence 1601. 4. A rare or 
uncommon thing or occurrence 1592, 

4. It was a fine day, which is a r. with us SWIFT. 

Rasant (ré^zànt), a. Now rare or Obs, 1696. 
= (O)Fr. rasant, pr. pple. of raser shave 
close; sec RASE v. 1. -ANT.] Mil. In fortifica- 
tion: Sweeping, grazing. 

Rascal (ra-skal), sb. and a. ME. [- OFr. 
rascaille (mod. racaille), prob. f. ONFr. 
*rasque = OFr. rasche, Pr. rasca seab, scurf 

i= Rom. *rasica, f. *rasicare, f. ras-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. radere scrape, scratch, shave.] A. 
sb. 1. collect. The rabble of an army or of 
the populace; persons of the lowest class. 
Obs, exe, arch. tb. A rabble or mob (rare) 
-1532. 12. One belonging to the rabble; a 
man of low birth or station 1074. 3. A rogue, 
knave, scamp 1586. b. Used playfully, or as a 
mild term of reproof 1610. 14. collect. The 
young, lean, or inferior deer of a herd, dist. 
from the full-grown antlered bucks or stags 
-1607. b. Similarly applied to other animals 
1530. 

3. The Whip. .is a Punishment inflicted upon all 
Vagabonds, Wandering Beggars and Idle ls 
1688. b. You are a lucky r., and I wish. .I were in 
your shoes 1899. 

B. adj. 1. Belonging to, or forming, the 
rabble. Also rarely, rascally, knavish. late 
ME. tb. Common, private (soldiers) 1581. 
c. Pertaining or appropriate to (tthe rabble, 
or) rascals 1566. 12. Wretched, miserable, 
mean —1748. 13. Of deer, etc.: see A. 4, —1664. 

1. The R. Rabble DRYDEN. c. The Rascall 
humours of the vaine And giddy multitude 1618. 
2. On what r, foundations were built up all the 
pretences to virtue which were set up in opposition 
to him H. WALPOLE. Hence Ra'scaldom, the 
world or body of rascals; AL. conduct, a 
rascally act, Ra · scaless (nonce-wd.), a female r. 
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Rascality (raske-liti). 1577. I. RASCAL sb. 
+ Arr.] 1. = prec. A. 1. 2. Rascally 
character or conduct; a rascally act or 
practice 1592. 

1. The Chief Heads of their Clans, with all the 
several Rascalities depending on them 1652. 

Rascallion (raskw-lion). 1649. ([perh. f. 
Rascal with fanciful ending, after Rau- 
PALLION.] A low mean wretch or rascal. 

Rascally (ra-skali), a. 1596. [f. RASCAL 
sb. + -LY',] tl. = RASCAL a. 1.—1687. 2. Low, 
mean, or unprincipled in character or con- 
duct; navish 1598. 3. = RASCAL a. 1 c. 1506. 
4. = RASCAL d. 2. 1606. 

1. There was none of any quality, but poor and r. 
pone PEPYS. 2. Our common soldiers are such a 
low r. set of people HUME. 3. Vile..r. verses 
B. JONS. 4. Deen r. tisicke SHAKS. So 
Ra. scally adr. 

tRase, sb. 1530. [f. next.] 1. The act of 
scraping or scratching; the fact of being 
scratched or cut —1628, 2. A scratch, cut, slit 
-1077. 

Rase (ré'z), v.“ late ME. - (O)Fr. raser 
shave close - Rom. *rasare, (AL. X111) f. ras-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. radere.) t1. trans. To 
scratch or tear with something sharp; to cut, 
slit, or slash (esp. the skin or clothing) 1714. 
tb. intr. To slash; to make way or penetrate; 
to make an incised mark —1077. c. trans. To 
incise (a mark or line) 1815. 2. To remove by 
scraping or rasping. Somewhat rare in 
literal sense, late ME. b. esp. To erase 
(something written). late ME. 3. (Without 
const.) To erase, obliterate (writing), orig. by 
scraping with a knife. Now rare or Obs. late 
ME. t4. To scrape (a thing) so as to remove 
something from its surface; also, to scrape 
down into small particles 1743, tb. To alter 
(a writing) by erasure -1703. 5. To level with 
the ground; to RAzE. Now rare. 1537. 16. To 
graze —1786. 

2. b. Unlesse you can r, these words. out of the 
Statute 1658. 3. To r. all records in their journals 
of that matter MARVELL. 4. b. Counterfeiting 
Rasing or Falsifying any Cocquet Certificate 1007. 
5. They..ri the noblest Structures in the 
Land, to sell the Materials 1680. 6. Sometimes 
his feet rased the surface of the water 1780. 

tRase, v.“ late ME. [var. f. race, aphet. f. 
ARACE.] frans. To pull or pluck —1594. 

He dreamt, the Bore had rased off his Helme 
SHAKS. 

jRa:sen. (OE. resn, of unkn. origin.) = 
RAISING-PIECE —1703. 

Rash (ref), sb. Now Hist. 1578. I- Fr. 
ras (XVI), subst. use of adj. corresp. to L. 
rasus scraped, shaven, smooth, f. radere; see 
Rase v.'] A smooth textile fabric made of 
silk (silk r.), or worsted (cloth r.). 

Rash (rif), sb.* 1709. [corresp. in form to 
OFr. ra(s)che skin eruption = It. raschia itch, 
but the late emergence of the word is against. 
direct connection.] A superficial eruption or 
efllorescence of the skin in red spots or 
patches, as in measles, scarlet fever, etc. 

Rash (ref) sb. 1068. [imit.] A rustling 
noise. DRYD} 

Rash (raj), a. and adv. ME. I- OE. *rasé 
= (M)Du. rasch, OHG. rase (G. rasch), ON. 
roskr doughty, brave - Gme. *raskuz, perh. 
for *rapskuz, f. *rap- RaTHE.) A. adj. I. Sc. 
and n. dial. Active, fresh, vigorous; brisk, 
nimble, quick; eager. 2. Hasty, impetuous, 
reckless, acting without due consideration or 
regard for consequences 1509. +b. Of things: 
Operating quickly and strongly. SHAKS. 3. 
Of speech, actions, qualities, etc.: Charac- 
terized by, or proceeding from, undue haste 
and want of consideration 1558. +b. Urgent. 
Snaxs. 

2. I was a fool, too r., and quite mistaken MILT, 
b. Though it doe worke as strong As Aconitum, or 
r. Gun-powder SHAKS. 3. R. aduentures speed not 

s best HOLLAND. b. I scarce haue leisure to 
ou, My matter is so r. SHAKS. Hence 
ly adv., -nest 

+B. adv. = RASHLY —1777. 

Why do you speake so startingly and r.? SHAKS. 

Rash (rej), v. Chiefly Se. Now rare or Obs. 
late ME. [prob. imit; cf. clash, crash, dash, 
etc.] 1. infr. To dash or rush hastily or 
violently. 12. trans. To dash (things together, 
or one thing against, in, or through another) 
—1606. t3. Tor. up: To put together hurriedly ; 
to rush or run up —1650. 


Rash, v.“ 1500. [Alteration of RASE s, 


RASURE 


perh. after prec. or next.) I. trans. To eut, 
a T3 eo etape out, erase 1050. 
|. They . shields did share, a1 iles did r., a 
helmes did hew SPENSER. nd males did r, aud 
tRash, v.“ 1523. [Aphetie f. arrache = 
RASE v.*] trans. To pull, drag (down, off, out, 
etc.), to tear away —1097. 1 

Rasher (r on). 1592. [Of unkn. origin.] A 
thin slice of bacon or ham, cooked (or in- 
tended to be cooked) by broiling or frying. 

|Raskolnik (resko-Inik), 1799. (- Russ, 
raskól'nik, f. raskól split, schism,] A dissenter 
from the Orthodox Church of Russia. 

Rasp (rasp), sb. 1541. [- OFr. raspe (mod, 
rape), f. rasper; See RASP v.] 1. A coarse 
kind of file, having separate teeth raised on 
its surface by means of a pointed punch; also, 
any similar tool or implement used for 
scraping or rubbing down. 2. transf. a. A 
rough surface like that of a rasp 1869, b, 
Zool, The radula of a mollusc, or one of the 
teeth on this 1826. 3. A rough sound as of a 
rasp 1851. 

Comb.: r.-palm, a Brazilian palm (Iriartea 
exorhiza), having exposed roots which are used by 
the natives as rasps; -punch, a punch for raising 
the teeth of rasps. 

Rasp (rasp), sb.* 1555, [Shortened form of 
Rasris.] = RASPBERRY 1, 2. 

Rasp (rasp), v. ME. [- OFr. rasper (mod. 
rüper) :- Rom. *raspare (cf. med. L. raspare 
scratch, xu) — WGme. (= OHG.) raspóh. 
scrape together. In later use from Rasp sb. 1] 
1, trans. To scrape or abrade with a rasp or 
the like. b. To scrape or rub in a rough 
manner 1715. c. fig. To grate upon, to irritate 
1810, 2. To scrape off or away 1789, 3. intr. 
or absol. a. To scrape or grate, esp. on a 
stringed instrument 1542. b. To make a 
grating sound 1808. 

1. The fuze must be rasped if necessary 1859. €. 
Her hard, metallic voice had rasped the invalid’s 
nerves 1887. 2. I began to r. off the bark 1789, 3. 
a. Sorrily rasping on an execrable fiddle 1870. b. 
A loud, harsh, sharp tone, that rasps like a file 
1 


Rasp (rasp), v.“ Now dial. 1026. limit. ] 
intr. and trans. To belch. 

Raspatory (ra-spitori). 1562. l- Fr. 
traspatoire, or its possible source, med. 
(mod.)L. *raspatorium form of rasp used in 
surgery, f. raspat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. 
raspare RASP v.'; sce -0RY',] A form of rasp 
used in surgery. 

Raspberry (ra-zbéri), 1028. [f. Rasp sb.* + 
Berry.) 1. The fruit of & 1 plants of the 
genus Rubus, csp. R. idwus, consisting of 
many small juicy grains or drupes of a sub: 
acid flavour arranged on a conical receptacle, 
from which the ripe fruit, usu. of a red 
colour, but also white or yellow, is easily 
detached. 2. The plant which produces the 
raspberry, or other similar plants of the genus 
Rubus. Also r. cane. 1733. 3. Raspberry 
wine 1708. 4. slang. A sound or manifestation 
of dislike or contempt; disapproval; dis- 
missal 1915. 


Rasper (ra-spox). 1725. [f. Rasp v.! + -ER^] 


1. One who or that which rasps; & fep 
machine for beetroot, etc. 2. Hunting. 5 
high difficult fence 1812. 3. slang. A bor 
or thing that rasps or irritates; al80, anything 
extraordinary in its own way 1839. 

3. He's what you may a-call a r, DICKENS. e 
Ra: spis. 1532. [Also traspes, Trespts, ma 
as collect. pl. or as sing.; it is of unkn. ori = 

but is identical in form with traspis oen 
kind of wine. See Rasp sb.*] 1. a. M 5 
Raspberries —1088. b. (With pl. in 1415 
raspberry 1078. 2. The raspberry P 
1682. 

Raspy (ra-spi), a. 1838. 
1. Of a rasping nature; 
Irritable 1877. 

Rasse (rese, res). 1817. [Javanese vate] 
A kind of civet-cat (Vivernicula malat Sav 
found in India, the Malay Peninsula, tivity 
China, etc., and frequently kept in cap m ite 
for the sake of the perfume obtained E 4 

Rasure (rein, 501). Now rare. lal 15 
I- (O)Fr. rasure or L. rasura, f. ras-; Shaving 
v. , -URE.] fi. The act of scraping oF s "b 
a scratch, mark, cut, slit —1721. xi s 
particle, or the particles, scraped off gta) 
12. The act of shaving (the head, uud ou 
tonsure —1737. 3. The act of scraP 


lt. Rasp v. + eu 
harsh, grating. 


RAT 


something written; an erasure 1508. b. transf. 
Obliteration, effacement; cancelling 1603. 

3. A specimen of his continual corrections and 
critical rasures D'ISRAELI. b. A forted residence 
'gainst the tooth of time And razure of obliuion 
SHAKS. 

Rat (ræt), sb. [OE. ref — Rom. *rattus, 
whence other Gme. forms; ult. origin unkn. 
and historical details unc. In late ME. 
reinforced from (O)Fr. rat. Cf. RATTON.] 1. 
Any rodent of certain of the larger species of 
the genus Mus, esp. M. rattus, the black rat 
(now almost extinct) and M. decumanus, 
the common grey, brown, or Norway rat. 
(See also LAND-, MUSK-, WATER-RAT. b. 
transf. Applied to animals of other species 
resembling the rat 1598. 2. With ref. to the 
alleged killing or expulsion of Irish rats by 
riming 1600, b. slang. Used ironically in pl. 
to express incredulity: ‘humbug’, ‘nonsense’ 
1816. 3. As an opprobrious or familiar epithet 
1504. 4. spec, fa. A pirate —1073. b. In 
politics, one who deserts his party 1788. €. A 
workman who refuses to strike along with 
others, or takes a striker's place; also, one 
who works for lower wages than the ordinary 
(or trade-union) rate 1881. 5. If. RAT v.!] The 
act of ratting or changing one's side 1838, 

1. It is the Wisedome of Rats, that will be sure to 
leaue a House, somewhat before it fall BACON. 
Phr. To smell a r., to suspect something. Like (or 
as wel as) a drowned r. b. Marsupial r., the 
opossum, Pharaoh's r., the ichneumon, 2. I was 
neuer so berim'd since. I was an Irish R. SHAKS, 
3. Rich. IIT, v. 


Comb.: r.-flrm, a firm which employs ‘rats’ or 
non-union workmen; -flsh, a chimera of the 
Pacific coast of America; -kangaroo = KANG- 


AROO-RAT; -mole = MOLE-rat; -pit, a pit in 
which rats are confined to be worried by dogs; 
-poison, poison for destroying rats; snake, a 
snake which kills rats, esp. a species found in 
Ceylon, frequently kept in domestication for this 


Purpose. 
Rat (ret) v. 1815. f. prec.] 1. intr. 
(chiefly pres. pple.) To catch or hunt rats 1864, 
2. a. To desert one's party, side, or cause, esp. 
in politics; to go over ns a deserter 1815, b. 

To act as a ‘rat’ (sense 4 c) 1847. 

2, a. If you have a mind tor., r. sans phrase 1817. 

at (ret), v.' vulgar, 1696. [Minced 
pronunciation of Ror v.; cf. DRAT.] A form 
of imprecation, = DRAT. 

Rata (rā-tā). 1835. [Maori.] A large and 
handsome  forest-tree of New Zealand, 
bearing crimson flowers and yielding a hard 
red wood. 

Ratable, ctc.: see RATEABLE, etc. 

Ratafia (retáfii). 1699. E Fr. ratafia 
(Boileau), prob. of Creole origin and rel. to 
Tala. ] I. A cordial or liqueur flavoured with 
almonds or peach-, apricot-, or cherry- 
kernels, 2. A kind of cake or biscuit having 
the flavour of ratafia, or made to be eaten 
nu with it 1845. 3. A variety of cherry 

5. 

Ratal (ré-til). 1859. [f. RATE sb.' + -AL!, 
Prob. after rental.) The amount on which 
rates are assessed. Also attrib. or as adj. 

Rataplan (retiplen). 1847. L- Fr. rata- 
plan, ot imit. origin.) A drumming or beating 
noise; a tattoo, rub-a-dub. 
t-a-ta't. 1081. [Echoic.] = RAT-TAT. 

Ra't-ca:tcher. 1592. [f. Rar sb.) One 
Whose business it is to catch rats. b. Uncon- 
ventional hunting dress 1930. 

Ratch (rets), sb. 1620. [May depend on G. 
ralsche, rütsche vatehet-wheel. Cf. RATCHRT.] 
fl. Se. = FIRBLOCK 1 (rare) 1057. 2. A 
ratchet 1721. 3. A ratchet-wheel 1696. 

atch (rætf), v, 1777. (f. pree.] Mech. 
trans. To ent into teeth like those of a ratch; 
to turn round in the process of doing this. 

Ratchel (rie-tfél). techn. or dial. 1747. (Of 
unkn. origin] Fragments of loose shivery 
stone lying above the firm rock. 

Ratchet (rw.tſet), sb. 1659. [Earliest 
rochet — Fr. rochet (in OFr.) blunt lance- 
head, (later) bobbin, spool, ratchet (wheel), 
COrresp. to or partly — It. rocchetto spool, 
Tütchet, dim, f, Rom. *rokk-; see ROCK sb 
Later assim. to synon. RatcH.] 1. A set of 
angular or saw-like teeth on the edge of a bar 
or rim of a wheel, into which a cog, tooth, 
click, or the like may catch, usu. for the 
Purpose of preventing reversed motion; also, 
a bar or wheel (r.-wheel) provided with such 
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teeth. b. pl. in same sense (rare) 1721. 2. A 
click or detent, catching into the teeth of a 
ratchet-wheel 1846. Hence Ratchet v. intr. 
to move by means of a r. 

Rate (ret), sb. late ME. - OFr. rate 
= med.L. rata (evolved from phr. pro rata, 
short for pro rata parte or portione according 
to an estimated or fixed part, proportionally), 
fem. of ratus (see Ratiry).| I. t1. The (total) 
estimated quantity, amount, or sum of any- 
thing, usu. as forming a basis for calculating 
other quantities or sums —1597. tb. A fixed 
portion or quantity (rare) -1611. 2. Estimated 
value or worth (of individual things or per- 
sons). late ME. fb. Estimation, consideration 
—1727. 3. Price, the sum paid or asked for a 
single thing 1590. 

2. The low r. at which you seem to value my 
understanding ‘Junius’ Lett, b. Temp. IL. i. 109. 
3. To purchase heaven for repenting, Is no hard r. 
G. HERBERT, Phr. t At the r. of, at the cost of. At 
an easy r., without great expense; also transf. 
without great loss or suffering. 

II. 1. The amount or number of one thing 
which corresponds or has relation to a certain 
amount or number of some other thing. 
Chiefly in phr. at the r. of. 1497. 2. Value (of 
money, goods, etc.) as applicable to each 
individual piece or equal quantity 1488. b. 
The basis of equivalence on which one form 
of currency is exchanged for another 1727. 
3. The amount of a charge or payment (such 
as interest, discount, wages, ete.) having 
relation to some other amount or basis of 
calculation 1540. b. A fixed charge applicable 
to each individual instance; esp. the (or an) 
amount paid or demanded for a certain 
quantity of a commodity, material, work, 
etc. 1526. fc. Relative cost or expense, 
(of living) 1646. d. (Usu. pl.) Amount of 
assessment on property for local purposes. 
(Cf. Poon-RATE, etc.) 1712. 4. Degree of speed 
in moving from one place to another; the 
ratio between the distance covered and the 
time taken to traverse it. Chiefly in phr. (to 
go, ete.) at a. .rate. Also const. of (travelling, 
etc.). 1652. b. Relative speed of working, 
acting, ete. 1751. €. Of time-pieces; Amount 
of gain or loss on the correct time during 
twenty-four hours 1833. 5. Relative amount 
of variation, increase, decrease, ete. 1816. 

1. [Interest] after the r. of six pounds per cent 
1660, Although we were going at the r. of nine 
knots, the ship made no noise 1860. 2. The legal 
r. of an ounce of either of these metals in coin is 
called the mint price 1758. 3. It is not on this 
that the r. of wages depends 1833. b. The high 
rates of the railway companies prevented the 
cheaper kinds of fish from being sent to the markets 
1883. d. Rates have inereased in towns with 
great rapidity GLADSTONE, 4. The motion.. 
swiftly augmented to the r. of an avalanche 
TYNDALL. 5. Three millions of paupers. in- 
creasing at a frightful r, per day CARLYLE. 

III. fl. Standard or measure in respect of 
quality or condition; hence, class, kind, sort 
1815. b. Naut. Class of vessels, esp. war- 
vessels, according to their size or strength 
1649. c. Class or sub-class of buildings, in 
respect of purpose or size 1774, 12. Standard 
of conduct or action; hence, manner, style. 
Chiefly with after. 11792. 3. Degree or extent 
of action, feeling, ete. Chiefly in phr. at 
a. rate. 1523. 

1. He was very learned, according to the r. of. 
that age FULLER. 2. They behaved themselves 
after another r. in private 1702. 3. I swore and 
curst at that most Pace R., that she was made 

o hear me BUNYAN. 

E oy LS r. fa. On any terms, 1b. (With 
negatives.) On any account, c. Under any 
circumstances: in any or either case. d. At all 
events;atleast. fe. By any means. At all rates. 
ta. At any cost or by any means. b. At all events. 
At that (or this) r., in that case, things being so, 
under these circumstances. é 

Rate (ré't), sb.* 1575. lf. RATE v.*] Hunting. 
A reproof to a dog. 

Rate (reit), v. 1477. [. RATE 8h. ] fl. 
trans. To fix, assign, settle the amount of (a 
payment, fine, ctc.) -1623. tb. To divide pro- 
portionally; to allot or apportion (between or 
fo persons) as an amount or sum to be re- 
ceived or paid; also, to give or assign (one) 
his share 1661. 2. To reckon, estimate the 
amount or sum of. Now rare. 1597. 3. To 
estimate the (tnature) worth or value of; to 
appraise, value, tprice 1599. b. To value ala 


RATHER 


certain sum 1570. c. To assign a certain value 
to (coin or metals) as, or in relation to, 
monetary standards. (Chiefly in pass.; also 
const. to.) 1758. 4. To reckon, esteem, con- 
sider, count 1505, 5. In pass, To be subjected 
or liable to payment of a certain rate; to be 
valued for purposes of assessment, taxation, 
ete. 1498. b. Const. to (the payment required) 
1642. 6. Chiefly Naut. To place in a certain 
class or rank; to give rating to 1706, b. intr. 
To be rated as 1809. 7. trans. a. To calculate 
or fix at a certain rate 1845. b. To ascertain 
the variation of (a chronometer) from true 
time 1853. 

1. b. Ant. & Cl. III. vi. 25. 2. To r. What millions 
died—that Cæsar might be great! CAMPBELL, 3. 
Instead of rating the man by his performance, we 
r. too frequently the performance by the man 
JOHNSON. b. You r. yourself too humbly 1884. 
€. Copper is rated very much above its real value 
ADAM SMITH, 4. Surely I may r. myself among 
their benefactors JOHNSON. 6. On board that ship 
I was rated as surgeon 1887. b. To r, as a full 
journeyman 1854. 7. b. The watch used in rating 
chronometers, should. be carried in a box 1875. 

Rate (ré't), v.* late ME. [Of unkn. origin.] 
1. trans. To chide, scold, reprove vehemently 
orangrily. Const. for, tof. 12. To drive away, 
back, from, or off, by rating —1702. 3. inir. 
To utter strong or angry reproofs. Chiefly 
const. at. 1593. 

1. The Bishop being angrie, rated the fellow 
roughly CAMDEN, When hounds are rated and do 
not answer the rate, they should be coupled up 
immediately 1781. 2. Ile, Rated my Vnekle 
from the Councell-Boord SHAKS. 3. Such a one As 
all day long hath rated at her child TENNYSON. 
Hence Ra'ter?, one who rates or scolds, Raning 
n &b.* the action of reproving; an instance of 

his. 

Rateable (ré!-tab’l), a. Also ratable. 1503. 
[f. RATE v.“ + -ABLE.] 1. Capable of being 
rated, estimated, or calculated, esp. in 
accordance with some scale; proportional, 2. 
Liable to payment of rates 1760, 

1. Ar. distribution being made of their estates to 
the Kings well-deseruing friends 1611, 2. The r. 
property of the citizen 1846. Hence Rate 
ability, the quality of being r. Ra-teably adr. 
proportionately 1490. 

Ratel (rette). 1777. - S. Afr. Du. ratel, 
of unkn. origin.] A carnivorous quadruped of 
S. Africa, Mellivora capensis, of the family 
Mustelidæ; the honey-badger or honey-ratel. 
Also, the Indian species, M. indica, 

Rater" (ré-to1). 1611. [f. RATE v.! + ENI. ] 
1. One who (or a thing which) rates, estimates, 
measures, etc. Now rare. 2. A vessel, ete, of 
a specified rate. (In recent use with ref. to 
the tonnage of racing vessels.) 1806, 

Rath (rap) 1596. (- Ir. rath (now pro- 
nounced ri) = Gael. frdth, Gaul. (ace,) 
rülin, ratum in place-names (c.g. Argen- 
toratum, Strasburg).] Irish Antiq. An en- 
closure (usu. circular) made by a strong 
earthen wall, and serving as a fort and place 
of residence for the chief of a tribe; a hill-fort, 
(Often erron. ascribed to the Danes.) 

Rathe (reo), rath (rap), a. poet. and dial. 
IOE. hræp, var. of hred (ME. and dial. rad) 
= OHG., Orad, ON. hraór, Goth. *raps 
t= Gmo. *yrapaz; ef. Rash a, The form rathe 
is from OK. obl. cases.) 1. Quick in action, 
speedy, prompt; eager, carnest, vehoment, 
2. Done, occurring, ete. before the natural 
time. (Orig. with too.) late ME. b. esp. of 
fruits, flowers, etc., which bloom or ripen 
early in the year 1572. 3. Early in the day; 
belonging to the morning 1596, 4, Belonging 
to the first part of some period of time 185 

2. A r. December blights my lagging May 1833. 
b. The r, Primrose that forsaken dies MIX. 3. The 
r. Morning newly but awake DRAYTON. Hence 
fRacthely adr. = next 1. 

Rathe (ré), adv. poct. and dial, (OK. 
hrape, hræpe = MLG. rade, OHG. (h)rado. 
See prec,] t1. Quickly, rapidly, swiftly; esp. 
without delay, promptly, soon —16049. tb. 
With too: Too quickly, too soon; hence, too 
early; before the fitting or natural time 1541. 
2. Early (in the morning or day). late ME 

2. I am the hunte, which r. and earely ryse 157; 

Rather. a. ME. [Comparative of RATHE 
a.; see R.] 1. Earlier 1620, b. Antecedent, 
prior; of greater importance (rare) -1008. 2. 
The earlier (of two persons or things); the 
former —1484. 


RATHER 


l. The r. Lambes bene starved with cold 


SPENSER. 

Rather (rü-üo1) adv. OE. [OE. hrapor 
(= Goth. rapizo), compar. of hrzpe RATHE 
adv.; see -ER*. The pronunc. rü. ben, which 
shows normal development of ME. d in an 
open syll., is now only dial., as are also 
pronuncs. with æ, a; cf. father, gather, lather.) 
I. Denoting precedence in time. tl. (The) 
r., (all) the more quickly, (all) the sooner 
1005. 2. Earlier, sooner; at an earlier time, 
season, day, hour, etc. Now dial. OE. 
Previously, formerly. Now dial. MK. 

1. When Duncan is asleepe (Whereto the r. shall 
TP 1 hard Iourney Soundly inuite him) 

II. Denoting priority in nature or reason. 1, 
The r., the more readily; (all) the more OE, 
2. More truly or correctly; more properly 
speaking. late ME. 3. More (so) than not; 
more than anything else; hence, in a certain 
degree or measure; somewhat, slightly 1597. 
4. collog, Used as a strong affirmative in 
answer to a question: = ‘I should rather 
think so’; very much so; very decidedly 1836. 

1. A Case. which I the r. mention, because both 
Sexes are concerned in it 1710. 2. The In- 
habitants. .build their dwellings, rather like 
stoves then houses 1657. Say r., that he loves all 
the world GoLpsM, Last night, or r. very early 
this morning 1875. 3. His Appearance ‘at the 
Baronet's must have been r. a silly one 1778. Lr. 
think that you know JowETT. 4. Do you 
know the young lady?" Rather!“ 1856. 

III. Denoting prior eligibility or choice. 1, 
Sooner (as a matter of fitness, expediency, 
ote.); with better reason or ground; more 
properly or justly. With than. ME. 2. Sooner 
(as a matter of individual choice); more 
readily or willingly; with or in preference 
ME. b. Without than, in contrast to a 
preceding statement. Also rarely the r. ME. 
€. (One) had r, = (one) would rather. (See 
HAVE v. A. III.) 1450. fd. (One) would r. = 
(one) would rather have or choose 1075. 

1. Therefore I r, deserve death than he 1573. 2. 
They would r, have died than refused MMR. 
D'ARBLAY, Painting cheeks with health r. than 
rouge RUSKIN, b. Ye. wol not applie you. . unto 
the said marriage. but r. induce yor said doghter 
to the contrarye 1480. 

"therest, adv. (and a.) late ME. It. prec. 

+ -EST.] 1. Most of all, most particularly. 
Now dial. 2. Rather of the r., just a little too 
much or too little 1787. 

1. His..vntrained, or rather vnlettered, or r, 
vnconfirmed fashion SHAKS, 

Rathe-ripe, rath-ripe (rë'-ð-, ra-p-), a. 
and sb. Now poet. and dial. 1578. [f. RATHE 
a. + Rupe a. With ref. to grain usu. spelt 
rath-. Cf, RARE-RIPE.] A. adj. 1. Of fruits, 
grain, ete.: Coming early to maturity; 
ripening early in the year. 2. fig. Precocious. 
Now dial. 1017. B. sb. Applied to early peas, 
apples, etc. 1677. 

A. 1. Fruits like the fig-tree’s, r., rotten-rich 
BROWNING. 

lRathskeller (rā-tskelə1). U.S. 1900. (G., 
town-hall cellar.) A  beer-saloon or res- 
taurant, usu. in a basement. 

Ratification (retifike'-fon). 1450. - (O)Fr. 
ratification or med.L. ralificatio, -on-, f. 
ratificat-, pa. ppl. stem of ratificare; sce next, 
-ION.] The action of ratifying or confirming; 
sanction, confirmation. 

Ratify (re-tifoi), v. ME. [= (O)Fr. ratifier 
med. L. ratificare, f. L. ratus fixed, estab- 
lished, pa. pple. of reri reckon, think; see 
Rate sb. ] I. trans. To confirm or make valid 
(an act, compact, promise, ete.) by giving 
consent, approval, or formal sanction (esp. to 
what has been done or arranged for by 
another). +b. To confirm, to guarantee the 
fulfilment of (a purpose, hope, etc.) —1649. 
tc. To confirm the possession of -1611. 2. To 
declare or confirm the truth or correctness of. 
(n statement, etc.). Now rare or Obs. latc 
ME. t3. To bring to fulfilment or completion 
(rare) 1720. 

1. To ratifie. the auncient friendship with a new 
peace 1579. b. God..onely can ratifie all our 
pious resolutions 1649. 2. The prophesie. thus 
ratified by the euent 1631. Hence Rartifler, one 
who or that which ratifies. 

Ratihabition (rætihăbi-Jən). 1561. [- late 
L. ratihabilio, -on-, f. ratum confirmed (see 
prec.) + habére have, hold; see -10N.] Law, 
Approval, sanction. 


1750 


Rating (re, tin), vbl. sb. 1534. [f. RATE v. 
+ -ING'.] 1. The action of RATE v. b. The 
(or an) amount fixed as a rate 1887. 2. Naut. 
"The station a person holds on the ship's 
books' (Smyth); also fransf., position, class, 
ete., in general 1702. b. Naut. in pl. Men of 
a certain rating 1893. 

Ratio (re ic). 1636. [- L. ratio, f. rat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of reri; see RATIFY.] t1. Reason, 
rationale (rare) 1752. 2. Math. The relation 
between two similar magnitudes in respect 
of quantity, determined by the number of 
times one contains the other (integrally or 
fractionally) 1660, b. The corresponding 
relationship between things not precisely 
measurable 1808. 3. spec. In monetary 
Science, the quantitative relation in which 
one metal stands to another in respect of 
their value as money or legal tender 1879. 
t4. = Ration sb, 3. —1824. 

2. The r...is exactly one to a hundred ‘Junius’ 
Lett. b. Executorships. Which excited his spleen 
or soothed hís vanity in equal ratios LAMB, 4. A 
cow. ent up two ratios and half of dried grass 
STERNE. 

Ratiocinate (rwtiosine't), v. 1043. [= 
ratiocinal-, pa. ppl. stem of L, ratiocinari 
calculate, deliberate, f. ratio REASON sb.; sce 
prec., -ATE*. Cf. Fr. raliociner.] intr. To 
reason, to carry on a process of reasoning. 
(Now rare in serious use.) 

Ratiocination (rw:tigsiné'fon). 1530. E L. 
ratiocinatio, f. ratiocinari; sce proc., Ax. ] 
"The process of reasoning. 2. With a and pl. 
An instance of this; also, a conclusion 
arrived at by reasoning 16020. 3. Power or 
habit of reasoning (rare) 1647. 

Ratiocinative (rwtig-sinétiv), a. 1620, [= L. 
ratiocinativus, f. as prec.; see . Cf. (O)Fr. 
raliocinatif.] Characterized by, given to, or 


expressive of, ratiocination. So Ratio. 
cinatory a. 
Ration (refon, U.S. ré'fon), h. 1550. [= 


Fr. ration — It. razione or Sp. ración. (et. 
med.L. ratio soldier's ration, in ref. to Spain) 
= L, ratio, ration- reckoning, computation, 
sum or number. Senses 1 and 2 were immed. 
from L, See RATIO, REASON.) +1. Reasoning 

1550. 12. = Ratio 2, 3, —1815. 3. A fixed 
allowance or share of provisions; spec. in the 
army and navy, the daily amount of certain 
articles of food allotted to each officer and 
man. (Sometimes, esp, pl., simply = pro- 
visions, food.) 1702. b. Mil. The daily 
allowance of forage or provender assigned to 
each horse or other animal 1727. C. An 
allowance, share, portion of provisions or 
other supplies 1727. 

3. A ‘ration’ in the literal military sense of the 
word means 1 Ib. of bread and 2 Ib. of meat 1885. 

Ration (rw. Jon, U.S. ret. fon). v. 1859. [f. 
prec.) 1. frans. To supply (persons) with 
rations; to provision; to put on a fixed 
allowance. 2. To divide (food, etc.) into 
rations; to serve ouf in fixed quantities 1870. 
3. intr. (for refl.) To obtain a supply of food 
1559. 

Rational (rie-fonàl), a. and sb.! late ME. 
= L. rationalis, f. ratio REASON sb. ; sce RATIO, 
-AL'. Cf. Fr. trational, mod, -el.] A. adj. 1. 
Having the faculty of reasoning; endowed 
with reason. b. Exercising one's reason in a 
proper manner; having sound judgement; 
sensible, sane 1632. 2. Of, pertaining or 
relating to, reason 1601, 3. Based on, derived 
from, reason or reasoning 1531. 4. Agreeable 
to reason; reasonable, sensible; not foolish, 
absurd, or extravagant 1601. 5. Math. Ap- 
plied to quantities or ratios which can be 
expressed without the use of radical signs 
1570. 

1. We are r.: but we are animal too COWPER. b. 


R. faculty, nature, power, etc.: Our r. 
faculty is the gift of God 1788. 4. R. dress, a form 
Of dress for women, proposed as more sensible 
than that in general use; usu. the use of knicker- 
bockers in place of a skirt, esp. for cycling. 5. R. 
horizon: sce HORIZON 3. 

B. sh. The adj. used absol. 1. a. A rational 
being. Chiefly in pl. = human beings, men. 
Now Obs. or rare. 1606. b. An advocate of 
something ‘rational’ 1756. 12. Math. A 
rational quantity (rare) —1797. 3. pl. 
‘Rational’ dress; knickerbockers for women 


RATSBANE 


1889. Hence Ra-tional-ly adv., -ness (now 


rare). 

Rational (re-fonál) sb. late ME. [- L. 
rationale, n. of rationalis adj.; used in the 
Vulg. to translate Hebrew hdsen, after the 
LXX. Aoyeiov Oracle, oracular instrument.] 
11. The breastplate worn by the Jewish high- 
priest -1674. b. An ornament formerly worn 
on the breast by bishops during the celebra- 
tion of mass 1849. 12. = next 2. 1676. 

1. The twelve stones in the Rationall or breast- 
plate of Aaron Sin T. BROWNE. 

Rationale (rwf'óné-l). 1057. [mod.L,, 
subst. use of n. of L. rationalis; see prec.) 1. A 
reasoned exposition of principles; a state- 
ment of reasons, 2. The fundamental reason, 
the logical or rational basis (of anything) 
1088. 

Rationalism  (ra-fonüliz'm). 1897. |f. 
RATIONAL a. + Asu, after Fr. rationalisme, G. 
rationalismus.] Y. Theol. a. The practice of 
explaining in a manner agreeable to reason 
whatever is apparently supernatural in the 
records of sacred history. b. The principle 
of regarding reason as the chief or only guide 
in matters of religion. 2. Metaph. A theory 
(opp. to empiricism or sensationalism) which 
regards reason, rather than sense, as the 
foundation of certainty in knowledge 1857. 

Rationalist (rw-fonülist), sb. and a. 1626, 
It. as prec, + -IST, after Fr. rationaliste (XVI).] 
1. One who forms his opinions by pure or a 
priori reasoning. 2. Theol. One who 
rationalizes in matters of religion or sacred 
history; an adherent of rationalism 1640. b. 
attrib, or as adj, = next 1828, 

Rationalistic (re:fonill-stik), a. 1830. t. 
prec, + i.] Characterized by rationalism, 
given or inclined to rationalism. Hence 
Rationali'stical, a., -ly adv. 

Rationality (fonte. ti). 1570, (- late 
L. rationalitas; see RATIONAL, -iry.] 1. The 
quality of possessing reason; the power of 
being able to exercise one's reason 1628. 2. 
The fact of being based on, or agreeable to, 
reason 1651. b. A rational or reasonable view, 
practice, ete. 1660. 3. The tendency to regard 
everything from a purely rational point of 
view 1701. t4. Math. The quality of being 
rational 1570. t5. = RATIONALE 2. 1646, 

1, Some kind of brute Force within, prevails over 
the Principle of R. 1726, 5. Many well directed 
intentions, whose rationalities will never beare a 
rigid examination Sm T. BROW 

Rationalization (re:fonaloizé!-fon), 1846. 
It. next + -ATION.] 1, The act of making 
rational or intelligible, or the result of this. 
2. Math. The process of clearing from irra- 
tional quantities 1853. 3. Econ. The scientific 
organization of industry to ensure the mini, 
mum waste of labour, the standardization. of 
production, and the consequent maintenance 
of prices at a constant level 1928. 1 

Rationalize (rw-fonàliz) v. 1816. |f. 
RATIONAL a. + E.] 1. (rans. To render 
conformable to reason; to explain on & 
rational basis 1817. 2. Math. To clear from 
irrational quantities 1816. 3. intr. To employ 
reason or rationalism; to think rationally Or 
in a rationalistic manner 1835. 4. frans. 4 
organize (industry) in the manner defines 
in prec. 3. 1928. 

3. When we ask n reasons when we should not, 
we rationalise J. H, NEWMAN. p 

Ratite (ra-toit), a. 1877. [f. L. ralis 16 
+ Ar Ornith. Ot or belonging to ti 
Ratite, a class of birds having à keel 
sternum, as the ostrich, emu, cassowary, ete 
(opp. to carinate.) " , 1481 

Ratlin(e, ratling (rw-tlin, -lin). 1 
[Of unkn. origin.] 1. Thin line or rope eud 
as is used for the ratlines (see 2). 2. (Chie T 
pl.) One of the small lines fastened bore 
tally on the shrouds of a vessel, and serv 
as steps to go up and down the rigging 1611. 


h (BT 
Ratoon (rät fn), sb. Also ratt-. 1777. 
Sp. retoño a fresh shoot or sprout.] A ne 


shoot or sprout springing up from the 
the sugar-eane after it has been cropped: 
Hence Ratoo'n v. intr. (of the Sugar cout 
etc.) to send up new shoots after being C! 
down or cropped. b. 4 
Ratsbane (ræ-tsbēin), 1523. [f. RAT NOW 
BANE.) 1. Rat-poison; fspec. arsenic. NE 
only literary.) 2. Applied to certain P 


RAT'S-TAIL 


1846. Hence Ra-tsbaned ppl. a. poisoned 
with r. 

Ra:t's-tail 1580. [f. Rar sb.] 1. pl. in 
Farriery: ta. Chaps or cracks on the back of 
a horse’s hind legs. b. Warty or suppurating 
exerescences on the same part. 2. Applied to 
various things resembling a rat’s tail in 
shape; e.g. the tapering end of a rope; a lank 
lock of hair, etc. 1869. 3. A rat-tail file 1827. 

Ra-t-tail. 1705. [f. as prec.) 1. pl. = 
Rar's-TAIL 1. 1753. 2. A tail resembling that 
of a rat; esp. a horse's tail with little or no 
hair; also, a horse having a hairless tail, or 
the diseased condition which causes the hair 
of the tail to fall off 1705. 3. A fish of the genus 
Macrurus, esp. M. fabricii 1882. 

attrib.: r. file, a fine round file used for enlarging 
holes in metal, etc. 

Ra:t-tailed, a. 1684. [f. RAT sb. + -ED*.] 
1. Having the tail like that of a rat; esp. of 
horses, having a rat-tail. b. Of the larva of a 
drone-fly (Eristalis) having a long slender tail 
1753. c. spec. in the names of certain animals 
1846. 2, Of a spoon: Having a tail-like 
prolongation of the handle along the back of 
the bowl 1881. 

1. c. R. serpent, an American viper. R. shrew, the 
Musk-rat. R. snake, the fer-de-lance. 

Rattan, ratan (rüte-n) 1660. [var. of 
earlier rol(f)ang - Malay rófan, prob. f. raut 
pare, trim, strip.] 1. One of several species.of 
the genus Calamus, climbing palms growing 
chiefiy in the East Indies, and to a small 
extent in Africa and Australia, and notable 
for their long thin jointed and pliable stems; 
also, a plant belonging to one of these 
species 1081. 2. A portion of the stem of a 
rattan, used as a switch or stick, or for other 
purposes 1000. 3. Without article, as a 
material 1748. 

Rat-tat(re-t;te-t). 1774. [imit.] A sharp 
rapping sound, esp. of a knock at a door. 
So Rat-tat-tat, etc. (cf. RAT-A-TAT). 

Ratteen (rüti-n) 1685. [- Fr. ratine, of 
unkn. origin.) A thick twilled woollen cloth, 
usu. friezed or with a curled nap, but some- 
times dressed; a frieze or drugget. Now Hist. 
b. A piece of ratteen 1706. 

Ratten (re-t’n), v. 1807. [Back-formation 
from next.] a. (rans. To molest (a workman 
or employer) by rattening. b. inir. To 
practise rattening. Hence Ra. ttener. 

Ra:tteninf, vòl. sb. 1843. [Of unkn. origin.] 
The act or practice of abstracting tools, 
destroying machinery, etc., as a means of 
enforcing compliance with the rules of a 
trade union, or of venting spite. Also transf. 

Ratter (rw. tog). 1834. [f. Rat sb. and v. 
+ ERI] 1. A rateateher; a dog or other 
animal which hunts rats 1858. 2. One who 

rats’: a, One who deserts his party. b. A 
TRAD who refuses to join a strike, etc. 

Ratting (re-tin), vbl. sb. 1816. If. RAT v. 
+ -NG'] 1. Desertion of one's party or 
principles. Also with over, 2. The catching 
or killing of rats 1828, 

Rattle (r. t“ , sb. 1500. [f. next; cf. LG., 
Du. rattel.] I. I. An instrument used to make 
a rattling noise; esp. a child's toy; also, one 
formerly used by watchmen to give an alarm. 
1519. 2. A set of horny, loosely-connected 
rings forming the termination of the tail in 
the rattlesnake, by shaking which it produces 
a rattling noise. Also pl. 1624. 3. Applied to 
certain Plants having seeds which rattle in 
their cases when ripe: a. Yellow rattle, 
Rhinanthus Crista-galli = Cock’s-coms 5; b. 
Red rattle, Pedicularis sylvatica 1578. 

1. I wyll bye a rattell to styll my baby for 
gyenge; 1519. transf. Such rattles as drums and 
trumpets H, WALPOLE. 

Il. 1. A rapid succession of short sharp 
Sounds, caused by the concussion of hard 
bodies 1500. b. transf. Racket, uproar, noisy 
Eaiety, stir 1091. c. A rattling sound in the 
throat, caused by partial obstruction; see 
RáLE, and DmATH-rallle. Also in pl. (spec. as 
a pop. name for croup). 1752. 12. A sharp 
reproof -1711. 3. a. A noisy flow of words 
1627. b. Without article: Lively talk or 
chatter of a trivial kind 1780. 4. A constant 
chatterer; one who talks incessantly in a 
lively or thoughtless fashion 1742. 
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1. Sent bounding down the slope with peal and r. 
TYNDALL. b. She cannot Dear a place, without 
some cheerfulness and r. JOHNSON. 4. My com- 
panion turned ont to be a lively amusing r. 1859. 

attrib. and Comb.: r.-bag, a f. in the form of a 
bag; also as adj., rattling, reckless; -box, (a) a r. 
in the form of a box or case; (b) = RATTLE I. 3; 
(c) a species of rattlewort (Crotalaria sagittalis); 
brain, IRL noisy fellow; so 

, (a) U.S. loco-weed; (b) dial. 
Bladder Campion; ~wort, the genus Crotalaria. 
Rattle (re- t U, v. ME. [prob.-(M)LG., MDu. 
ratelen, of imit. origin. ] I. inir. 1. Of things: 
To give out a rapid succession of short sharp 
Sounds, usu. in consequence of rapid agita- 
tion and of striking against each other or 
against some hard dry body. b. Of sounds 
having this character 1587. c. Of places: To 
resound, be filled, with a noise of this kind 
1022. d. Of an agent: To produce a succession 
of sharp sounds by striking or knocking on 
something, or by causing hard bodies to 
Strike against each other 1676. 2. To produce 
an involuntary sound of this kind, esp. in 
the throat. late ME. 3. To talk rapidly in a 
thoughtless, noisy, or lively manner (esp. 
with on, along, etc.); to chatter 1594, 4. To 
move, fall, etc. rapidly and with a rattling 
noise. Usu. with advs., as along, by, in, out, 
or advb. phr. 1555. b. To drive in a rapid 
rattling fashion 1838. 

1. The stones did r. underneath COWPER. b. 
Rowling Thunder rattl'd o'er his Head DRYDEN. 
d. The storm that blows Without, and rattles on 
his humble roof THOMSON. 3. b. A resolution to 
break the ice, and r, away at any rate GOLDSM. 
4. The car rattling o'er the stony street BYRON. 
b. All..entered the coach, and rattled off 
THACKERAY. 

IL trans. 1. To make (a thing or things) 
rattle 1500. tb. To assail with a rattling noise 
Suaks. 2. To say or utter in a rapid or lively 
manner. late ME. b. To play (music) in a 
rattling fashion on a plano 1848. 13. To scold, 
rate, or rail at, volubly —1736. tb. So with up 
or off, or complement —1722. 4. Sporting. To 
beat up or chase vigorously 1829. 5. Toimpel, 
drive, drag, bring, etc., in a rapid rattling 
manner 1825. 6. orig. U. S. To shake or agitate 
(a person) by fear or consternation 1887. 

1. To r. his chains by way of lullaby CARLYLE. 2. 
b. She rattled away a triumphant voluntary on 
the keys THACKERAY. 4. A fox well rattled, up to 
the first check,. is as good as half killed 1860. 5. 
The anchor was rattled up in a minute 1867. 

Rattle (re-t’l), v.“ 1729. [Back- formation 
from rattling RATLIN(E, taken as à vbl. sb.] 
trans. To furnish with ratlines. Usu. with 
down. 

Ra · ttle-head. 1641. 1. An empty-headed 
noisy fellow —1788. 2. spec. A Cavalier (in 
contrast to a ROUNDHEAD) —1649. So Ra-ttle- 
headed a. 

Ra:ttle-pate. 1043. = RATTLE-HEAD 1. So 
Ra-ttle-pated a. 1633. 

Rattler (re-tloa). 1449. f. RATTLE v.* + 
-ERM] 1. = RATTLE sb. II. 4. 2. A thing 
which rattles 1594. b. U.S. A rattlesnake 
1827. 3. A sharp or severe blow, fall, storm, 
ete, 1812. 

Rattlesnake (roe-t'l,sné!k). 1630. I. RATTLE 
sb. or v. + SNAKE.) A venomous American 
snake, having a series of horny rings at the 
end of the tail which make a rattling noise 
when the tail is vibrated. Also attrib. 

Comb., in names of American plants, as r.-fern, 
a species of moonwort or. grapo ferm, Botrychium 
virginianum; -grass, a kind of quaking-grass, 
Glyceria canadensis; -herb, the Bune-berry, 
Acla rubra or alba, and some other plants; 
rattlesnake('s) master, the Button-snakeroot, 
Liatris scariosa or squarrosa, and other plants; 
r. plantain, one of three species of Goodyera, esp. 
G. pubescens; -root, (a) the root of a species of 
milkwort, Polygala senega (see SENEGA): (b) one 
of several species of Prenanthes, esp. P. serpen- 
laria; r. weed, (a) a species of Eryngium; (b) a 
species of hawk-weed, Hieracium venosum; -wort 
r. Lot (a). 

Ra- ttletrap, sb. and a. 1766. [f. RATTLE sb. 
or b. + TRAP 8b. ] A. sb. I. pl. Knick-knacks, 
trifles, odds and ends, curiosities, or the like. 
Also sing., one such article. 2. A rattling 
rickety coach or other vehicle 1822. 3. Any 
rickety or shaky thing 1833. 4. slang. The 
mouth 1824. B. adj. Rickety, shaky 1834. 

Rattling (re-tlin), ppl. a. late ME. [f. 
RATTLE v.! + -ING*.] 1. That rattles or 
makes a rattle. 2. Of persons: Extremely 
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lively 1727. 3. Remarkably good, fine, fast, 
ete. 1690. b. advb. with adjs.: Remarkably, 
extremely 1829. 

Rattling, var. of RATLIN(E. 

Ratton (re-t’n). Now Sc. and n. dial. ME. 
[- OFr. raton, f. rat Rar (with augm. suffix 
-00N). In ME. more frequent than rat.] A rat, 

tRattoon. 1650. [f. Fr. raton in samo 
sense.] var. of RACOON —1755. 

Rart-trap. 1469. [f. RAT sb, + TRAP sb.'] 
1. A trap for catching rats. 2. Applied to a 
cycle pedal consisting of two parallel iron 
plates with teeth cut in them 1885. 

Ratty (re. ti), a. 1865. [t. RAT sb. + -YX] 
1. a. Characteristic of a rat or rats 1888. b. 
Infested with rats 1865. 2. slang. Wretched, 
mean, miserable. b. Angry, irritated. 1885. 

Rau cid, a. |f. L. raucus hoarse + -ID'.] 
Raucous. LAMB. 

Raucity (rost. rare. 1607. [- Fr. 
raucité or L. raucitas, f. raucus; see next, -ITY.] 
Harshness, roughness, hoarseness. 

Raucous (rj-kos) a. 1769. f. L. raucus 
hoarse + -0Us.] Hoarse, rough, harsh- 
sounding. Hence Rau-cous-ly adv., -ness. 

Raughty, variant of RORTY. 

Ravage (re-véds), sb. 1011. [- (O)Fr. 
ravage, alt., by substitution of -AGE, of ravine 
RAYINE, both being used in the sense ‘rush of 
water’.] The act or practice of ravaging, or 
theresultof this; destruction, devastation, ex- 
tensive damage, done by men or beasts. b. pl, 
Extensive depredations 1697. C. transf. 1704. 

Noise of r. wrought by beast and man 'TENNY- 
SON. c. If Mrs. Evergreen does take some pains to 
repair the ravages of time SHERIDAN. The 
ravages of the pestilence 1838. The r. of four 
years J. H. NEWMAN. 

Ravage (rie-véds), v. 1011. [~ Fr. ravager, 
f. ravage; see prec.) 1. trans, To devastate, 
lay waste, despoil, plunder (a country). Also 
transf. and fig. 2. intr, To commit ravages; 
to make havoc or destruction 1627. 

1. The barbarians who ravag'd Greece and Italy 
1704. That sweet face so sadly ravaged by grief 
and despair THACKERAY. Hence Ra-vager, one 
who or that which ravages. 

Rave (rey), sb.' 1530. [var. of rathe (XV, 
now dial.) in same sense.] A rail of a cart; 
esp. pl. à framework of rails or boards 
(permanent or removable) added to the sides 
of a cart to enable a greater load to be 
carried. b. U.S. One of the vertical side- 
pieces in the body of a wagon or sleigh. 

Rave (ré‘v), sb.* 1598. [f. next.] The (or 
an) act of raving; frenzy, great excitement, 

Rave (rely), v. late ME. [prob. - ONFr. 
raver, rel. obscurely to (M)LG. reven be 
senseless, rave, Du. travelen, ravotten.) 1. 
intr. 1To be mad, to show signs of madness or 
delirium; hence, to talk or declaim wildly or 
furiously in consequence of madness or some 
violent passion. Occas. (now dial.) to shout 
or brawl. 2. transf. Of the sea, storms, ete. 
To rage; to dash, rush, roar, etc., in a 
furious manner 1559. 3. To talk or declaim 
with enthusiasm or poetic rapture 1704. 4. 
trans. To utter in a frenzied or enthusiastic 
manner 1602, 5. quasi-frans. with com- 
plement: To bring (into a specifled state) by 
raving 1812. 

1. She talks like one who raves in fever 1871. 
The Times is already raving about our having 
reached ‘a crisis’ 1884, 2. The milde Ocean, Who 
now hath quite forgot to r. Mir. When the 
pibroch bids the battle x. SCOTT, 3. Solitude, 
however some may r., Seeming a sanctuary, 
pees a grave COWPER, How people can r. about 

taly, I can't think 1838. 4. For he now raved 
enormous folly SHELLEY. Hence Ra-ver, one 
who raves, a madman; an extravagant speaker, 
Ra-ving vil. sb. the action of the verb; wild or 
delicious talk or declamation; an utterance of this 

ind. 

Ravel (re.v'l sb. 1634, [t. next.] 1. A 
tangle, complication, entanglement. 2. A 
broken thread, a loose end. Also fig. 1832. 

Ravel (re-v', v. 1582. [poss. — Du, 
ravelen tangle, fray out, unweave, obscurely 
corresp. to LG. reffeln, rebbeln.] Y. intr. I. To 
become entangled or confused. rare exe. 
dial. 1585. 2. Of a fabrie: To fray out, to 
suffer disintegration 1611. 3. Of a clue or 
thread: To unwind; to come off the clue, 
reel, etc. rare. (now dial). 1649. +4. To 
examine or inquire into a thing —1710. 

1. By thir own perplexities involv'd They r. more 
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MIL r. 2. The hem of a garment is that which binds 
it round, and prevents it from ravelling out 1860. 
4. The malicious. .r. into the conduct of a man of 
honour in the dark 1710. 

II. trans. 1. To entangle, confuse, perplex 
1598. 2. To unwind or unweave; to unravel 
1607. b. fig. To take to pieces; to disentangle 
1582. 3. T'o r. out: To draw or pull out by 
unwinding or unweaving 1623. tb. To 
destroy, spoil, or waste, as by pulling a fabric 
into threads 1708. c. To disentangle, make 
plain or clear 1593. 

1. It ravels and complicates the meaning of the 
prophecies 1845, 2. The night still ravell'd, what 
the day renew'd POPE. 3. A stitch in a man's 
stocking not taken up in time, ravels out all the 
rest 1623. c. Must I rauell out My weau'd-vp 
follyes? SHaxs. Hence Ra-veller, one who ravels. 

Ravelin (ra-vlin). 1589, I- Fr. ravelin — It. 
travellino, now rivellino, of unkn. origin.) 
Fortif. An outwork consisting of two faces 
which form a salient angle, constructed be- 
yond the main ditch and in front of the cur- 
tain. 

Ravelling (rw-v'lin), vbl. sb. 1058, (t. 
RAVEL v. + Ndl.] 1. The action of RAVEL v. 
1073. 2. coner. A thread from a woven fabric 
which is frayed or unravelled 1658. 

Raven (ré!-v'n), sb.' (a.) [OE. hrafn = OS. 
nah|hraban ‘nocticorax’, MLG., MDu. rdven 
(Du. raaf), OHG. (A)raban, ON. hrafn, beside 
MDu. rave, OHG. rabo (G. rabe) :- Gmo, 
*xrabnaz, *xraban.] 1. A widely distributed 
corvine bird (Corvus corar) of Europe and 
Asia, of large size, with black lustrous 
plumage and raucous voice, which feeds 
chiefly on carrion or other flesh. Applied also 
to birds belonging to other species of Corvus, 
esp. the American raven (Corvus carnivorus). 
b. fig. A croaker 1814. 2. The figure of a raven 
on the flag of the Danish vikings; also, the 
flag itself or the warlike power typified by 
this OE. t3. Astron. The southern con- 
stellation Corvus (rare) —1551. 4. attrib. or 
adj. Of the colour of a raven; glossy black; 
intensely dark or gloomy 1601. 

1. The sad-presaging r., that tolls The sick man's 
prespor, in her hollow beak MARLOWE. 4. 

moothing the R, doune Of darknes MILT, 

Comb.: r.-duck [= G. rabentuch|, a kind of 
canvas (also raven's duck); r. standard: cf. 
sense 2; -stone [- G. rabenstein], the place of 
execution, the gallows or gibbet, 

Raven sb.*: see RAVIN. 

Raven (ræ-v’n), v. 1494. [- (O)Fr. raviner 
rush, ravage, (now) hollow out, furrow i= 

Rom. *rapinare, f. L. rapina RAPINE.) fl. 
trans. To take (goods) away by force; to 
seize or divide as spoil —1593. b. absol. or 
intr. To plunder; to seek affer, to go about, 
with intent to plunder 1603. 2. To devour 
voraciously 1560. b. So with up, down, in. 
Now rare. 1598. 3. intr. or absol. To eat 
voraciously; to prey on or wpon 1530. b. To 
have a ravenous appetite or desire for 1667. 
C. To have an intense longing for food 1858. 
4. intr. To prowl ravenously; to go about in 
search of food 1560. 

1. b. His Croats and loose hordes went openly 
ravening about CARLYLE. 2. Like a roaring lion 
rauening the ray. BIBLE (Geneva) Ezek. 22:25. 3. 
For Greedy Cormorants to r. upon 1575. b. The 
more they fed, they ravened still for more 
DRYDEN. c. You must have been ravening hours 
ago 1881. 4. Beniamin shall rauine (as) a wolfe 
BIBLE (Geneva) Gen. 49:27. fig. The unclean 
E ravins in your streets RUSKIN. Hence 

a'vener. 

Ravening (ræ-v'nin), ppl. a. 1526. If. prec. 
+ -ING*.] That ravens, in the senses of the 
vb. (In early use esp. of wolves.) +2. Rabid, 
mad 1696. Hence Ra-veningly adr. 

Ravenous (ræ-v’nəs), a. late ME. E- OFr. 
ravinos, -eus, f. raviner; see RAVEN v., os. 
Cf. AL. rapinosus thievish.] 1. Addicted to 
plundering or taking by force; extremely 
rapacious. 2, Of animals: Given to seizing in 
order to devour; voracious, gluttonous. 
Hence of appetite, hunger, etc. late ME. 
3. Excessively hungry 1719. 

1. Nations who were r.. treacherous and fierce 
DE For. 2. transf. Thy desires Are Woluish, 

bloody, steru'd, and rauenous SHAKS. 3. I got up 
r. DE For. Hence Ra-venous-ly adv., -ness. 

Ravin (ra. vin), raven? (ra-v'n. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. ravine — L. rapina RAPINE.] I. Rob- 
bery, rapine. tb. With a and pl.: An act of 
rapine —1593. 2. The act or practice of 
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seizing and devouring prey or food; hence, 
voracity, gluttony. late ME. 3. coner. That 
which is taken or seized; plunder; prey (of 
men or beasts) ME. 4. attrib. as adj. = prec. 
late ME. 

1. Blood, and ravin, and robbery are their 
characteristics RAWLINSON. 2. Beast (etc.) of r.: 
Beast of prey. 4. I met the rauine Lyon SHAKS. 

Ravine (ravi-n), sb. 1450. l- (O)Fr. ravine 
violent rush (now only of water), ravine; 
identical with prec.] t1. Impetus, violence, 
force —1450. 2. A deep narrow hollow or 
gorge, a mountain cleft, prop. one worn by 
a torrent 1802. Hence Ravi-ne v. trans. to 
score with ravines; to hollow out. 

Raving (re. vin), ppl. a. 1475. f. RAVE v. + 
-ING*.] Delirious, frenzied; raging. b. quasi- 
adv. with adjs., esp. mad 1780. Hence 
Ra-vingly adv. 

Ravish (re-vif), v. ME. (- raviss-, 
lengthened stem of (O)Fr. ravir += Rom. 
*rapire, for L. rapere seize; see RAPE v., -ISH*.) 
1. trans. To seize and carry off (a person); to 
take by violence; to tear or drag away from 
(a place or person). Now rare. t2. To carry 
away (a woman) by force, (Sometimes im- 
plying subsequent violation). -1665. b. To 
commit rape upon (a woman), to violate. 
late ME. fc. To spoil, corrupt SHAKS. 3. To 
carry away or remove from earth (esp. to 
heaven) or from sight. Now rare. ME. b. To 
transport in spirit without bodily removal 
ME. c. To transport with the strength of 
some feeling; to carry away with rapture; to 
entrance ME. 4. To seize and take away as 
plunder or spoil; to seize upon (a thing) by 
force or violence; to make a prey of. late ME. 
tb. To remove by force 1008. 15. To ravage, 
despoil, plunder —1619. tb. To despoil (a 
person) of something 1803. 

2. c. O hateful, vaporous, and foggy Night.. 
With rotten damps r. the morning air SHAKS. 
3. c. She had suche ioye that of a great spase she 
coude speke no word, she was so rauysshyd Lp. 
BERNERS, 4. I. am not. obliged to f. my bread 
out of the mouths of others DE For. The Free- 
booters had used to r. away their lives and their 
cattle 1731. b. These are the ways of all soch as 
be covetous, that one wolde rauysh anothers life 
COVERDALE Prov. 1:12. Hence Ra-visher. 
Ra-vishingly adv. 

Ravishment (rw-vifmént). 1477. [= (Or. 
ravissement; see prec., -MENT.] t1. The act of 
carrying off a person; in r. of ward or de gard, 
the taking away of a ward; also, the writ 
issued in consequence of this 1700. 2. 
Forcible abduction or violation of a woman 
1529. b. With a and pl. An instance of this 
1570. 3. Transport, rapture, ecstasy. Also 
with a and pl. 1477. 

3. A melody That, indistinctly heard, with r. 
Possess'd me CARY. 

Ra-vissant, a. ME. [- Fr. pr. pple. of 
ravir; see RAVISH.] fl. Of beasts: Ravening 
(rare) -1549. 2. Ravishing, delightful 1653. 

Raw (rọ), a. (sb.). [OE. hréaw = OS. hrdo 
(Du. rauw), OHG. (h)rdo (G. roh), ON. hrar 
i= Gmc, *xrawaz — TE. *krowos, repr. by Gr. 
xpéas raw flesh.) A. adj. 1. Uncooked, not 
prepared for use as food by the action of fire 
or heat. b. Unburnt, unbaked; not hardened 
or fused by fire 1034. 2. In a natural or 
unwrought state; not yet subjected to any 
process of dressing or manufacture: a. of the 
materials of textile fabrics; esp. r. silk, silk 
simply drawn from the cocoons by reeling 
ME. b. of cloth: Unfulled. late ME. c. of 
leather or hides: Untanned, undressed. Also 
rawhide, a rope or whip of undressed hide. 
1489. d. of other substances (or their 
qualities), e.g. undiluted (spirits), unrefined 
(oil), unmalted (grain); ete. 1567. e. with 
general terms, as r. material, produce, ete. 
1738. 3. Crude, not brought to perfect com- 
position, form or finish. (In mod. use chiefly 
of colouring). late ME. b. Uncultivated, 
uncivilized, brutal (rare) 1577. 14. Unripe, 
immature —1652. 5. Of persons: Inex- 
perienced, unskilled, untrained; quite new 
or fresh to anything 1561. b. esp. of soldiers 
without training or experience in fighting 
1577. c. of things, qualities, actions, etc. 
(rare) 1602. 6. Having the skin removed, so 
that the flesh is exposed; excoriated. late ME. 
b. Painful, as when the raw flesh is exposed 
1590. c. tShowing through the skin; raw- 
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boned 1596. td. Affected with in 
Agel. 7. Of the weather, ote.: Dang and 
chilly Ea 

1. b. R. glazes are employed for the coi 
tery 1825. 2. c. The r. materials, puo 
instruments of all manufactures 1796. 3. b. The 
man..R. from the prime, and crushing down his. 
mate TENNYSON. 5. A r., innocent, youn, 
Creature, who thinks all the World as sincere ag 
herself STEELE. b. With a r. and inexperienced 
army he engaged legions in perfect discipline 
FROUDE. 6. They were both flogged till their 
backs were r. 1788. 7. You shan't venture out 
this r. evening GOLDSM. 

B. ellipt. or absol. uses passing into sb, 1, 
a. The r., the exposed flesh. Chiefly in phr, to 
touch (a person) on the r. (usu. fig.) 1823. b. A 
raw place in the skin, a sore or sensitive spot 
1825. 2. The r., applied to any raw article 
(esp. raw spirits), or quality 1844, 3. A raw 
person, article, product, etc. ; spec. in pl. raw 
sugars, or raw oysters 1868, Hence Raw v. 
trans. to make r. Raw-ly adv., -ness. 

fRaw:-bone, a. and sb. 1593. [f. RAW a, 
6c.] A. adj. = next 1772. B. sh. A very lean 
or gaunt person, a mere skeleton; pl. Death 
1784. 

Raw:-boned, d. 1591. |f. as prec, + -EDA] 
Having projecting bones, barely covered 
with flesh; excessively lean or gaunt. 

Raw:-head. 1550. ff. Kawa, 0 + HEAD sb.) 
The name of a nursery bug-bear, usu. 
coupled with BLOODY-BONES. 

Rawhide: see Raw a. 2 

Rawish (ro), a. 1602, (en, Somewhat 
raw. 

Ray (ré), sb. ME. I- (O)Fr. rai = L. 
radius Rapivs.| I. 1. A single line or narrow 
beam of light; in mod. scientific use, the 
straight line in which the radiant energy 
capable of producing the sensation of light 
is propagated to any given point, b. A 
representation of a ray (esp. /7er.); a brilliant 
stretch (of something) 1729. c. sig. of mental 
and moral influences, etc., comparable to 
light 1634, d. A trace of anything. (Chiefly 
with negs.) 1773. 2. (Chiefly poet.) Light, 
radiance; (freq. also implying heat) 1502. 
3. a. (Chiefly poe A beam or glance of the 
eye; talso, sight 1531. b. A line of sight 1700. 
4. Used in ref. to the emission or trans- 
mission of non-luminous physical energies 
propagated in radiating straight lines after 
the manner of light 1664. 

1. "Tis as conceivable as how the Rays of Light 
should come in a direct line to the eye GLANVILI 
The rays of the moon stole through the leafless 
branches 1849. Röntgen (ro-nty%en) rays, a form of 
radiation discovered by Prof. Röntgen, having the 
power of penetrating many substances mpervious 
to the rays of ordinary light. Also called X-rays. 
c. Only one r. of hope broke the gloom of her 
prospects 1838. d. Isn't it enough that you were 
seven boys before, without a r. of gal DICKENS. 
2. Lamps, that shed at Ev'n a cheerful r. GRAY, 
3. a. The Aire, No where so cleer, sharp’ ‘nd his 
visual r. To objects distant farr MILT. All eyes 
direct their rays On him Pore, 4. There are rays 
transmitted from the sun which do not illuminate 
Sin H. Davy. f 690. 

II. 1. Math. à. = RADIU: Now rare. 1 i 
b. Any one of the lines forming a pencil 1 
of straight lines passing through a point 1879. 
2. One of any system of lines, parts, or RAT 
radially disposed 1668. 3. Bot. a. The 
marginal portion of a composite elm 
consisting of ligulate florets arranged radially 


1766. b. A pedicel or branch of an uml 
1785. 4. Zool. a. = fin-ray, FIN sb. 1008. D. 
fish 1793. 


One of the radial divisions of a star-fis thë 
Comb.: r.-flter, n means of separating. 115 
obscure from the luminous rays of electric light: 
-fungus, a fungus (Actinomyces) which enters 
body and produces the disease M 
Ray (re), sb. ME. L- (O)Fr. raie t e 
Rate) A selachian fish of the family Rasen 
having a broad flat body and inferior e 
openings; esp. a skate. b. Dist. as 007^ 
rock-, shark-, sting-, whi ; see these wor 5 
Ray, sb.? ME. [Aphetic form of 1092 
sb.] i. Order, array, esp. of soldiers -194e 
2. A line or rank ~1587. 3. Dress deme 
3. transf. As a ship, whom cruell tempes Yr 
Upon a rocke.., spoyling all her.. go. 
SPENSER. f si 
Ray (ré), sb.‘ (and a.). Obs. exe. Hist. a 
[- OFr. *raié, f. raie stripe, streak.) s feda e 
of striped cloth. So cloth of r. (of. Fr. co 
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raies). 2. allrib. or as adj. Striped; made of 
striped cloth. late ME. 

Ray (r6), v.t 1598. [f. RAY sb.', or — Fr. 
rayer, OFr. raier :- L. radiare, f. RADIUS.] 
1. intr. Of light: To issue from some point in 
the form of rays. 2. Of luminous bodies or 
points: To emit light in rays 1047. 3. To 
radiate, extend in the form of radii 1659. 4, 
trans. To send out or forth, to emit (light) in 
rays 1789. 5. a. To furnish with rays or 
radiating lines. b. To irradiate. 1750. 

Ray (ré), v. Obs. exc. dial. late ME. 
[aphet. f. ARRAY v.] t1. (rans. To put (men) 
in order or array 1600. +2. To arrange, dis- 
pose, or deal with, in any fashion —1509. 3. 
To dress (oneself or another). Also absol. 
late ME. t4. To BERAY 1003. 

Rayah (raiz). 1813. [- Turk. ráya, pl. of 
raiyye — Arab. ra‘iya flock or herd, peasants, 
subjects, f. raʻã to pasture.] A non-Moslem 
subject of the Sultan of Turkey, subject to 
payment of the poll-tax. fi 

Ray--grass. 1677. = RYE-GRASS (now the 
usual form). 

Rayless (ré!-lés), a. 1742. Uf. RAY sb.! + 
-LESS.] I. Devoid of, not illumined by, any 
ray of light; dark, gloomy. 2. That sends out 
no rays; dull 1832. 3. Excluding, dispensing 
with, rays of light 1890. 4. Having no rays or 
ray-like pa 1769. 

Rayon! (rë-ğn, Fr. reyon). 1591. [- Fr. 
rayon, dim. of rai; see RAY sb.'] 1. A ray of 
light (rare). 2. = RADIUS 4. 1878. 

Rayon® (ré^on). 1924. [Arbitrary; with 
suggestion of ray beam of light.] Trade 
name for artificial silk. 

Rayonnè (rcyone), a. 1780. [Fr., pa. pple. 
of rayonner, f. rayon Rayon'.| Her. Of a 
division between parts of the field: Having 
alternate pointed projections and depres- 
sions, whose sides nre formed by wavy lines. 

Raze (ré!z), v. 1547. [var. RASE v.!] 1. = 
Rase b., in various senses. b. esp. To cut or 
wound slightly, to graze 1586. 12. spec. To 
erase or obliterate (writing, etc.) by scraping 
or otherwise —1709. +3. To alter by erasure 
1724. 4. a. To sweep away, efface, or destroy 
(à building, town, ete.) completely. In later 
use esp. to r, lo the ground. 1547. b. To take 
away, remove (from a place), in a thorough 
manner 1580, 

2. The clause formerly razed..is agreed to be 
kept in the bill 1709. 4. The fortifications were 
razed to the ground GIBBON. Hence Raze sb. 
a slash, scratch, slit 71766. 

Razee (rüzi-), sb. 1803. [- Fr. rase, pa. 
pple. of raser RASE v.'; see -EE'.] Naut. A 
warship or other vessel reduced in height by 
the removal of her upper deck or decks. 
,Razee (rüzi), v. 1897. (t, prec.] I. trans. 
To cut down (a ship) to a lower size by re- 
ducing the number of decks 1842. 2, fig. To 
abridge, prune, dock 1837. 

1. The Merrimac..has been razed and iron- 
plated 1862. 

Razor (rí-zox), sb. [ME. raso(u)r — OFr. 
rasor, ur (superseded by rasoir), f. raser 
RASE v.t; seo OR 2.] I. 1. A sharp-edged 
instrument, specially used for shaving the 
beard or hair. 2. = RAZOR-FISH, RAZOR-SHELL 
1610. 

E His little weezen face as sharp as ar. 1765. fig. 
Phr. On the razor's edge (after Gr. am £vpoü denis), 

n a precarious position; Now on the eager razors 
edge, for life or death we stand CHAPMAN. Occam's 
wae the leading principle of the nominalism of 

illiam of Occam, that for the purposes of ex- 
planation things not known to exist should not, 
5 5 is absolutely necessary, be postulated as 
yeni: r.-bridge, the bridge believed by 

Moslems to Jead over hell: -edge, a keen edge, 
Jig. a narrow foothold, a critical situation: -grass, 
a W. Indian sedge (Scleria seindens) with sharp- 
edged leaves and stems; -paper, paper specially 
1 15 for sharpening razors on; -paste, a paste 

emery- or crocus-powder for improving razor- 
strops. Hence Razor v. trans. to shave as with a 
105 to eut down. F Ra: zorable a, capable of, or fit 
or, being shaved SHAKS. 

Ra-zor-back, sb. (and d.). 1823. |f. pree.] 
A. sb. 1. A sharply-ridged back, like a razor 
1825 2. The Razor-back whale or Rorqual 
i 3. 3. A pig having a sharp ridge-like back 
849. B. adj. Having a very sharp back or 
ridge 1836, So Ra-zor-backed a. 
Ra-zor-bill. 1674, [f. Razor sb. + BILL 
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sb.*] a. A species of Auk (Alca torda). b. 
U.S. The Cut. water or Skimmer 1794. c. The 
red-breasted Merganser, Mergus serrator 1883. 
So Ra-zor-billed a. having a bill resembling 
a razor. 

Ra. zor-fish. 1602. f. Razor sb.] Any 
bivalve mollusc of the genus Solen or family 
Solenidæ, having a long narrow shell like the 
handle of à razor; esp. the European species 
Solen ensis or siliqua, common on sandy 
shores. 

Ra-‘zor-gri:nder. 1825. [f. Razor sb.) 1. 
One who grinds or sharpens razors 1833. 2. A 
name of various birds: a. The Australian 
Dishwasher or Restless Fly-catcher (Seisura 
inquieta) 1825. b. dial. The Night-jar 1895. 
c. dial. The Grasshopper Warbler 1895. 

Ra-zor-shell. 1752. [f. Razor ch.] The 
shell of a Razor-fish, or the mollusc together 
with its shell. 

Razzia (re-zii). 1845. [Fr. — Algerian 
Arab. gazia, var. Arab. jazwa, f. gazw make 
raids.] A hostile ineursion, foray or raid, for 
purposes of conquest, plunder, capture of 
Slaves, ete., as practised by the Moslem 
peoples in Africa; also transf. of similar raids 
by other nations. 

Ra-zzle-da:zzle. slang. orig. U.S. 1890. A 
rhyming formation on DazzLE denoting be- 
wilderment or confusion. rapid stir and 
bustle. riotous jollity or intoxication, etc. 
Also abbrev. razzle, esp. in phr. on the razzle. 

Re (re), sb. ME. [See UT.] a. The second 
note of Guido's hexachords, and of the octave 
in modern solmization. b.(Asin Fr. and It.) 
The note D, the second of the natural scale of 
C major (rare). Hence fRe v. (nonce-use) 
SHAKS. 

Re (rc), prep. 1707. [abl. of L. res thing, 
affair.] In the matter of, with references to. 

The L. phr. in re is similarly used. 

Re-, prefix, of L. origin, with the general 
sense of 'back, or 'again', occurring in a 
large number of words adopted from L., or of 
later Rom. origin, and on the model of these 
freely employed in English. 

In earlier L. re- was used bef. consonants, and 
red- bef. vowels or h-, as in redire, redhibere (rarely 
in other cases, as in reddere). In later L. re- was 
employed bef. vowels as well as consonants, as in 
reagere, etc. 2. The original sense of re- in Latin is 
that of ‘back’ or ‘backwards’, but in use the 
prefix acquires various shades of meaning. a. 
‘Back from a point reached’, ‘back to or towards 
the starting-point’, as in recedere, revocare, etc. 
b. ‘Back to the original place or position’, as in 
reponere, restituere, etc.; freq. implying back to 
one's hands or possession’, as in recipere, re- 
sumere, etc. C. ‘Again’, ‘anew’, as in recreare, 
regenerare, etc. d. In some cases re- has the same 
force as Eng. un-, as in recingere to ungird, 
recludere to unclose, revelare to unveil. In repro- 
bare to disapprove of, it expresses direct negation. 
e. ‘Back in a place’, i.e. ‘from going forward’, 
with verbs of keeping or holding, as retinere, etc.: 
or ‘without going on or forward’, with verbs of 
rest, as remanere, residere, ete. 3. Words formed 
with the prefix re- first make their appearance in 
English about the year 1200. ‘Towards the end of 
the 16th c. re- begins to rank as an ordinary 
English prefix, chiefly employed with words of 
Latin origin, but also freely prefixed to native 
verbs. Since 1600 the use of the prefix has been 
very extensive. 4. In English formations, whether 
on native or Latin bases, re- is almost exclusively 
employed in the sense of ‘again’. In all words of 
this type the prefix is pronounced with a clear e 
(ri), and frequently with a certain degree of stress, 
whereas in words of L. or Rom. origin the vowel 
is usu. obscured or shortened, as in repair (ripé?-1), 
reparation (repare'-for). In this way double forms 
arise, with difference of meaning, which in 
writing are usually distinguished by hyphening 
the prefix, as recoil and re-coil, recover and re- 
cover, etc. The hyphen is also freq. employed, 
When stress is laid on the idea of repetition, esp. 
when the simple word precedes the com und, as 
in make and re-make, state and re-state; also, when 
the main element begins with a vowel; before e it 
is usual to insert the hyphen, as re-enter, ete. D. 
Re- is occas. doubled or even trebled (usu. w h 
hyphens inserted) to "ares further repetition, 
put not in serious writing. 5. The number of 
forms resulting from the use of this prefix in 
English during the 19th c. is infinite, but they 
nearly all belong to one or other of three classes. 
a. Prefixed to ordinary verbs of action (chiefly 
trans.) and to derivatives from these, sometimes 
denoting that the action itself is performed a 
second Tine, and sometimes that its result is to 
reverse a previous action or process, or to restore 
a previous state of things; as reaccept, reaccuse, 
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reacknowledge, reacquire, readapt, readjourn, 
readminister, readopt, readorn, readvance, readvise, 
reaffim, reafforest, re-allot, re-apply, re-appoint, 
re-approach, re-arrange, rebind, re-celebrate, re- 
clasp, recoin, recombine, recommission, reconduet, 
reconfirm, reconquer, reconsecrate, reconstitute, 
recross, recrystallize, redeliver, redemand, re- 
descend, redirect, rediscover, redispose, redistil, 
re-edit, re-elect, re-embark, re-embody, re-emerge, 
re-enact, re-endow, re-engage, re-engrave, re-enjoy, 
re-enlist, re-erect, reface, refashion, refasten, refind, 
refiz, refloat, reflower, refold, reforge, refortify, 
reframe, refurbish, refurnish, regild, regrow, 
reheat, reillume, reillumine, reimpose, reimpress, 
reimprison, reincur, reinduce, reinfect, reinhabit, 
reinspire, reinstruct, reinterpret, reinterrogate, re- 
introduce, reinvigorate, reissue, rejudge, re-lay, 
re-let, relocate (U.S.), remake, re-mark, remelt, 
remiz, remodel, remould, rename, _renumber, 
trenumerate, reoccupy, reopen, reordain, reorder, 
reorganize, repack, repaint, reperuse, replate, 
repleat, repolish, repopulate, re-present, repurchase, 
re-rate, re-resolve, reseat, resell, reshape, reship, 
re-sign, re-sound, re-sow, respell, restock, re- 
strengthen, resubject, resummon, resupply, resurvey, 
retell, re-trace, retransform, retranslate, retransmit, 
retype, revaccinate, revalue, revietual, revisit 
rewake, rewaken, rewire, reword, rewrite, etc. vb: 
reaccess, readvancement, re-application, reconquest, 
redelivery, re-election, re-enactment, refoundation, 
regenesis, re-hire, reissue, replantation, representa- 
tion, re-presentment, repurchase, resale, resolution, 
vesurvey, retransmission, retrial, revaluation, ete. 
sbs.; re-eligible, reincarnate, remade, re-orient, 
re-soluble, etc. adjs. b. Prefixed to vbs. and sbs, 
which denote ‘making (of a certain kind or 

uality)', ‘turning or converting into—', esp. 
those formed on adjs. by means of the suffix -ize, 
as rebarbarize vb., ete. c. Prefixed to vbs. and 
sbs. which denote fitting, furnishing, supplying, 
or treating with something, as re-type, etc. (Fred. 
in recent technical use.) 

Reabso-rb, v. 1768. [RE- 5 a.) frans. To 
absorb anew or again; to take in again by 
absorption, So Reabso-rption, spec. in Path, 
= RESORPTION. 

Reach (ritf), sb. 1526. [f. next.) I. An act 
of reaching. 1. An (or the) act of reaching out 
with the arm, or with something held in the 
hand 1570. b. With indication of, or ref. to 
the space or distance covered in the act of 
reaching 1607, +2. fig. Aw attempt to attain 
or achieve something; a device, scheme, plan, 
contrivance —1785. 3. A single stretch or 
spell of movement, travel, flight, etc. 1652, 
b. Naut. A run on one tack; a board 1830. 

1. b. You needn't take quite such long reaches 
with your rake T, HARDY. 2. In India this is ar, 
of deep policy BURKE. 

II. Power of, or capacity for, reaching. 1. 
The extent to which a person can stretch out 
the arm or hand, esp. so as to touch or grasp 
something; the distance to which an animal 
can extend a limb or other part, or to which 
any limb can be extended 1579. b. In prep. 
phrases, esp. within, above, or out of (one's) r. 
1548. c. transf. of things 1586. 2. Capacity 
or power to achieve some action, attain to 
some state or condition, ete. 1576. tb. Of the 
voice: Range, compass 1680. 3. Capacity or 
power of comprehension; extent of know- 
ledge or of the ability to acquire it; range of 
mind or thought 1542. 4. Of the mind or 
mental powers: Range of efficiency in 
speculation, acquisition of knowledge, pene- 
tration, ete. 1580, 5. Range, scope; extent of 
application, effect, influence, etc. 1546. 6. 
Range (of carrying or traversing): a. of a 
gun, or shot 1591; b. of the eye or sight 1623; 
C. of the voice 1797. 7. Power or possibility of 
getting to (or as far as) some place, person, 
or object; distance or limit from which some 
point may be reached 1784. 

1. High from ground the branches would re- 
quire Thy utmost r. Mir. b. The Tigre seeing 
them out of his r.. -falls a Roaring 1698, c. No 
lawful meanes can carrie me Out of his enuies r. 
SHAKS. 2. His Learning was above ve common K. 
1711. The highest r. of science is, one may say, 
an inventive power M. ARNOLD. 3. Nothing be- 
yond the r. of any man of good parts MACAULAY, 
4. The ‘Utopia’ of Sir Thomas More. shows a r. 
of thought far beyond his contemporaries 
Jowerr. 5. My simple wit Can never found a 
judgment of such r. HEY WOOD, 6. b. Above the 
T. of mortall ey Mir. 7. Within r. of markets 
1833. All the people within r. had suspended their 
business DICKENS. 

III. That which reaches or stretches. 1. A 
continuous stretch, course, or extent 1609. 2, 
spec. a. That portion of a river, channel, or 
lake which lies between two bends; as much 
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às can be seen in one view. Also, the portion 
of a canal between two locks. 1536. tb. A bay 
—1736. c. A headland or promontory. Obs. 
exe. U.S. (local). 1562. 

1. Darksome night. .dimming the spacious r. of 
heaven 1038. 2. a. The king. examined every r. 
and turning of the river DE FOE. 

Reach (ritf), v. Pa. t. reached, fraught. 
(OR. r@éan = OFris. réka, réls(i)a, MLG., 
(M)Du. reiken, OHG, (G.) reichen :- WGme. 
*raikjan.] I. trans. 1. To stretch out, extend, 
hold out or forth (one’s hand, arm, ete.). b. 
Of a tree: To extend (its branches) 1613. 2. 
To hold out (a thing) and give (it) to, to hand 
toa person OE. 3. To deal or strike (a blow). 
rare or Obs. late ME. 4. To succeed in touch- 
ing or grasping with the outstretched hand 
(or with something held in it) or by any 
similar exertion OE. fb. To obtain by 
seizure or otherwise —1612, fe. To take or lay 
hold of; to carry off -1667. 5, a. To take or 
snatch from a person or thing; to take away, 
hence, out, up. Now arch. late ME. b. To 
draw or bring towards oneself (esp. to take 
down) from a certain place or position; to 
lift up, take down, ete. 1450, 6, To succeed in 
touching with a weapon or with the hand 
in delivering a blow OE. b. To succeed in 
affecting or influencing by some means; to 
impress, convince, win over, etc. 1667, 7, a. 
Of things (or of persons in respect of some 
part of the body): To come into contact 
with, to touch; to extend so far as to touch 
ME. b. Of immaterial things, esp. to succeed 
in affecting or influencing. late ME. 8. To 
come to (a person, place, object, or point in 
space), to get up to or as far as ME. b. Of 
sounds: To come to (the ear, a person or 
place) 1649. c. Of the eye, a gun, etc.: To 
carry to (a point) 1667. 9, To arrive at, to 
attain or come to (a point in time, a condi- 
tion, quality, etc.) 1590. 10, a, To succeed in 
understanding or comprehending. Obs. or 
poet. 1605. b. To succeed in acquiring or 
obtaining 1638. 11. To stretch; to draw or 
pull out tor in. Obs. exc. dial. OE. 

1. He raught out his right foot and dubbed me in 
the necke CAXTON. b. Where any row Of fruit- 

trees..reached too far Thir pamperd boughes 
MILT. 2. I. bade one reche me a booke CHAUCER, 
4. Wilt thou r, stars, because they shine on thee? 
SHAKS. c. The hand of death hath raught him. 
SHAKS. 6. b. Men's opinions must be reached by 
reason, not by force 1851. 7. a. His stature reacht 
the Skie Mint, b. Liberty should r. every In- 
dividual of a People ADDISON, 8. You may 
easily r. Harwich in a Day STEELE. b. My name, 
perhaps, hath reach'd your ear Gay. 9. Till 
ryper yeares he raught SPENSER. This little work 
reached a second edition 1888. 10. a. The words 
are twisted in some double sense That I r. not 
SHELLEY. 

II. intr. 1. To make a stretch with the arm 
or hand; to extend the arm, hold out the 
hand. Also of the arm or hand: To stretch 
out. OE. b. To grasp or clutch at 1562. c. fig. 
of mental striving 1646. 2. To succeed in 
stretching one's arm, etc., so far ME. 3. To 
stretch out (continuously), to extend; to 
project a certain distance (above, beyond, etc.) 
OE. b. Of a period of time, or with ref. to 
duration of time ME. te. To suffice, be 
adequate or sufficient to (also with in/in.). 
Chiefly of money. —1733. d. To amount fo 
1596. 4. Naut. To sail on a reach 1832. 5. 
To attain or succeed in coming to a place, 
point, person, etc. 1632. b. Of the eye, à gun, 
etc.: To carry 1632. 6. To attain fo an 
achievement, condition, ete. Now rare or 
8 fb. To attain fo (knowledge of) 
—1053. 

1. What hinders then To r., and feed at once both 
Bodie and Mind? Miur. b. Put forth thy hand, r. 
at the glorious Gold SHAKS. 2. By reaching be- 
yond his reach, he reacheth nothing at all 1581. 
This woman hath herein reached beyond your 
conceit 1633. 3. These vast domains, Teaching 
from the Ebro to the Carpathian mountains 
BRYCE. b. The wyne haruest shal reache vnto 
the sowynge tyme COVERDALE Lev. 26:5, d. 
1 Hen. IV, ty. i. 129. 5. b. As far as the eye 

could r. in either direction 1885. Hence Rea:ch- 
able a. that may be reached. Rea-cher, one who 
or that which reaches; tan exaggerated state- 


ment. 

Reach (rit), v. Now dial. [OE. hr&@éan = 
ON. hrekja spit, f. Gme. *xraik-, repr. also 
by OE. hráca, hrdki spittle; of imit. 
origin.] tl. a. inir. To spit; also, to hawk 
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21565. tb. trans. To spit or bring up (blood 
or phlegm) —1606. 2. intr. To make efforts to 
vomit; to RETCH 1575. 

Reachless (ritflés), a. 1599. lf. REACH 
v.' + -LESS.] That cannot be reached. 

Rea:ch-me-dow:n, a. and sb. 1802. f. 
Reacu v.! I. 5 b.] A. adj. Of clothes: Ready- 
made; also, second-hand. B. sb. Chiefly pl. 
1. A ready-made or second-hand garment. 
1802. 2. orig. U.S. Trousers 1905. 

React (rie-kt), v.! 1044. [f. RE-2à + ACT 
v., in xvi after med. L. reagere, f. L. re- RE- + 
agere do, act.] I. intr. To act in return, or in 
turn, upon some agent or influence. b. spec. 
in Chem. of the action of reagents 1707. 2. To 
act, or display some form of energy, in 
response to a stimulus; to undergo a change 
under some influence. Const. fo (in recent 
use). 1050. 3. To act in opposition to some 
force 1861, 4. To move or tend in a reverse 
direction; to return towards a previous 
condition 1875. 

Re-act (rije-kt), v.“ 1648. [f. RE- 5 a + 
ACT v.] trans. To act, do, or perform again. 

Reactance (rije-ktüns). 1896. If. REACT v.“ 
+ -ANCE.] Electr. That part of the impedance 
of an alternating-current circuit which is due 
to capacitance or inductance or both. 

Reaction (rie-kfon). 1643. [f. REACT v. + 
-ION; in XVII after med.L. reactio. Cf. Fr. 
reaction.] 1. Repulsion or resistance exerted 
by a body in opposition to the impact or 
pressure of another body. 2. The influence 
which a thing, acted upon or affected by 
another, exercises in return upon the agent, 
orin turn upon something else 1771. b. Chem. 
The action of one chemical agent upon 
another, or the result of such action 1836. 3. 
Phys. and Path. à. The supervention of an 
opposite physical condition, as the return of 
heat after cold, or of vitality after shock 1805. 
b. The response made by the system or an 
organ to an external stimulus 1896. c. Wire- 
less. Method by which weak signals are 
strengthened 1923. 4. A movement towards 
the reversal of an existing tendency or state 
of things, esp. in politics, a return, or desire 
to return, to a previous condition of affairs; a 
revulsion of feeling 1801. 

1. The r. of the sides of the vessel against the 
fluid 1800. fig. It is the method of Charity to 
suffer without r. SIR T, BROWNE. 2. Action and r. 
have thus gone on from prehistoric ages to the 
present time TYNDALL. 3. a. The cold bath, when 
not followed by a healthy r., is anything but a 
tonic 1875. b. The r. to light was lost in both eyes 
1899. 4. In the ancient as well as the modern 
world there were reactions from theory to ex- 
perience JOWETT. 

attrib, and Comb., as (sense 3) r. period, stage, 
time; r. engine or machine, a small apparatus 
in which the motive power is derived from the r. 
exerted by escaping steam; r. wheel, a water- 
wheel impelled by the r. of escaping water. 

Reactionary (ri,w-kfonari), a. and sb. 1847. 
lt. prec. + -ARY!, partly after Fr. réaction- 
naire (xvim in political sense).] A. adj. 1. Of, 
pertaining to, or characterized by, reaction. 
2. Inclined or favourable to reaction 1858. B. 
sb. One who favours or is inclined to reaction 


1858. 

Rea · et ionist. sb. and a. 1858. If. as prec. + 
Asr.] A. sb. A professed reactionary 1862. 
B. as adj. 

So Rea:ctionism. 

Reactive (ri;e-ktiv), a. and sb. 1790. f. 
REACT v.“ + -IVE, Cf. Fr. réactif.) A. adj. 1. 
Active or operative in return 1794. 2. Path. 
a. Supervening on a previous opposite state; 
due to reaction 1822. b. Recuperative; 
responsive (% a stimulus) 1822. 3. Charac- 
terized by reaction (sense 4) 1868, 4. Possess- 
ing electrical reactance 1902. B. sb. Chem. 
[- Fr. réactif.] A reagent (rare) 1790. Hence 
Rea:ctive-ly adv., -ness. 

Reactor (rigs-ktoi). 1926. f. as prec. + 
-OR 2.] 1. Electr. An apparatus possessing 
electrical reactance. 2. Med. An animal or 
patient reacting positively to a foreign sub- 
stance 1928. 

Read (rid), sb. 1838. [f. next.] An act of 
perusal; a spell of reading. 

Read (rid), r. Pa. t. and pple. read (red). 
0E. r@dan = Oris. réda, OS. rádan (Du. 
raden) OHG. rdtan (G. raten), ON. rdda 
advise, plan, contrive, explain, read, Goth. 


READ 
-rédan :- Gmo. *r&dan.) I. trans. *To 
consider, interpret, discern, etc. 11. a. To 


have an idea; to think or suppose that, ete, 
(rare) -1768. tb. To guess what, who, why, 
ete. -1590. 2. To make out the meaning of 
(a dream, riddle, etc.); to declare or expound 
this to another OE. b. To foresee, foretell, 
predict. Chiefly in to r. one's fortune. 1591, 
13. To see, discern. SPENSER. 

**To peruse, without uttering in speech. 4, 
To inspect and interpret in thought (any 
signs which represent words or discourse); to 
look over or scan (something written, 
printed, etc.) with understanding of what is 
meant by the letters or signs; to peruse (a 
document, book, author, etc.), Also with 
adys., as through, over OE. b. To peruse 
books, etc. written in (a certain language); 
esp. to have such knowledge of (a language) 
as to be able to understand works written in 
it 1530, c. transf. and fig.; gen. of interpreta- 
tion of signs or marks; esp. to make out the 
character or nature of (a person, the heart, 
ete.) by scrutiny or interpretation of out- 
ward signs 1611. d. To peruse (printer’s 
proofs), comparing them with the copy; to 
examine as a proof-reader 1808. e. To r. off: 
to note in definite form (the result of in- 
spection, esp. of a graduated instrument) 
1812. 5. To take in a particular way (whatis 
read) 1624. b. (ransf. To re d (a person, 
thing, event, etc.) in a certain light 1847. 
6. Const. with preps. a. refi. To bring oneself 
into or to (a certain state) by reading 1676, 
b. To introduce (an additional idea or 
element) into what is being read or considered. 
(Freq. implying that the insertion is un- 
warranted or erroneous.) 1870. 7. To adopt, 
give, or exhibit as u reading in a particular 
passage 1538. 

4. Auld storys that men redys, Representis to 
thaim the dedys of stalwart folk BARBOUR. b. 
He read all the languages which are considered 
either as learned or polite JOHNSON. c. He reads 
the skies COWPER. One of the greatest of all 
difficulties in reading the hand 1807. This they 
call. reading men and manners SWIFT, You rend 
us like books 1902, e. Before the height of the 
mercury is read off 1816, 5. R. it how you will, it 
is not to purpose 1024. 6. b. Men r. back de- 
veloped ideas into undeveloped minds H. 
SPENCER. 7. For Loraine some copies of Wace r. 
Alemaigne 1847. 

***To learn by perusal. 8. To see or find 
(a statement) in a written or otherwise ro- 
corded form; to learn by perusal of a book or 
other document OE. b. To discern or dis- 
cover (something) in (or on) the face, look, 
etc. of a person 1590. 

8. I haue read the cause of his effects in Galen 
SHAKS. transf. Her quick eye seemed to r. my 
thoughts Dick b. Muffle your false loue. . 
Let not my sister r. it in your eye SHAKS. 

%% peruse and utler in speech. 9. ap 
utter aloud; to render in speech (the words 0 
written or printed matter). Often, fo r. aloud. 
Also reading = being read. b. Used of sub- 
mitting a proposed measure to à legislative 
assembly by reading the whole or some pai t 
of it 1459. 110. To teach or impart (some ar 
or branch of knowledge) o another by (or 85 
by) reading aloud —1662. 11. a. To f. peer 
in: to enter upon office as incumbent of a 


i e CI England, by reading 
benefice in the Church of England Y making 


v. QU 
ete.) 


of: to expel from (a body, party, 
properly by reading out t 
expulsion. Chiefly in pass. 1805. 
declare, as by reading aloud; to relat : 
say -1591, fb. To speak of or mention; 
describe; to name or call 1617. 

9. R. the Will; wee'l heare it Antony 8 
clerk and sexton read out the askings 
marriage 1890. Phr. To r. a lesson or lecture 
. 54 (a pen Noten, to adminis! 
reprimand or check (to a person). 

II. intr. or absol. 1. To apprehend menm 
the meaning of written or other Lee 11 
to be engaged in doing this; to be ocium 
perusing a book, etc. OE. b. Coupled don 
write, usu. with ref. to rudimentary educa! 
1490. c. To study, esp. with à view " 
examination. Also fo r. 
information by reading. 1826. 
mention or record of something by, ; 
course of, reading ME. 3. a. To bear rea 
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to be readable 1668. b. To turn out (well or 
ill), or have a specified character, when read; 
to produce a certain impression on the reader 
1731. c. To admit of interpretation 1866, 4. 
To render in speech the words one is reading 
(in sense I. 4) OE. b. To r. in = I. II a. 1828. 
15. To give instruction by means of reading 
aloud; to lecture or discourse upon a subject 
-1700. 

1. Who reads Incessantly..Uncertain and 
unsettl'd still remains MILT. fig. Phr. To r. 
between th es: see LINE 86.2 III. 5 a. c. [He] 
was reading for honours 1859. 2. I have read of 
Caligula's Horse, that was made Consul 1645. 
3. b. Whose productions. .r. better than they act 
1789. 4. Then he went up to his study to be read 
to till six 1879. b. I read in—i.e. read the Thirty- 
nine Articles J. H. NEWMAN. 

Read (red), ppl. a. 1586, [f. prec.] 1. That 
is read, esp. that is read out 1590. 2. In pred. 
use: Experienced, versed, or informed in a 
subject by reading 1586. 3. (Chiefly pred.) 
Informed by reading, acquainted with books 
or literat learned. (Now only with advys., 
esp. WELL-RRAD.) 1588. 

1. The trouble of attending the meeting to hear a 
r. speech 1901. 2. An Oxford Man, extreamly r. in 
Greek PRIOR. 

Readable (ri-düb'D, a. 1570. [f. READ v. + 
-ABLE.] 1, Capable of being read, legible. 2. 
Capable of being read with pleasure or 
interest. Usu. of literary work: Agreeable or 


attractive in style. 1820. Hence Read- 
ability, Rea:dableness. 
Readdre'ss, v. 1611. [RE- 5 a.] 1. refl. 


To address (oneself) anew, 2. trans. To put 
a new address on (a letter, eto.) 1884. 

1. Didymus. . readdressed himself to her BOYLE. 

Reader (dei). OE. It. READ v. + -ER*.] 
11. An interpreter (of dreams) —1440. 2. One 
who reads or peruses OE. b. A proof-reader 
employed by a printer 1808. c. One employed 
by a publisher to read works offered for pub- 
lication and to report on their merits 1871. 3. 
One who reads aloud; spec. one who reads 
parts of the service in a place of worship OE. 
4. One who reads (and expounds) to pupils or 
students; a teacher, instructor; spec. in some 
Universities, as the title of certain instructors 
1519. b. In the Inns of Court, a lecturer on 
law 1517. 5. A title for books containing 
passages for instruction or exercise in reading 
1799. Hence Rea-dership, the office of a r. 

3. Lay reader: see LAY a. 

Readily (re-dili), adv. ME. [f. READY a. + 
-LY'.] In a ready manner. 1, Promptly, 
in respect of the voluntariness of the action; 
hence, willingly, cheerfully. 2. Quickly, 
without delay; also, without difficulty, with 
case or facility. late ME. 

2. Her gratitude may be more r. imagined than 
described GOLDS 

Readiness (re-dinés). late ME. If. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] 1. Promptness in voluntary action; 
prompt compliance, willingness, ete. 2. The 
quality of being prompt or quick in action, 
performance, expression, etc. late ME. b. 
The quickness or facility with which some- 
thing is done 1585. 3, A state of preparation, 
in phr, in r. 1541. 4, The condition or fact of 
being ready or fully prepared (rare) 1548. 

1. The r. of all the country to take arms was very 


Singular Scorr. 2. Hi int neh tongue 
GEO. Eon. His r. in the Frei gur 


Reading (ri-din), vòl. sb. OE. If. READ v. 
+ -ING.] 1. The action of perusing written 
or printed matter; the practice of occupying 
oneself in this way. Also with up, off. b. The 
extent to which one reads or has read; 
literary knowledge, scholarship 1503. €. 
Ability to read; the art of reading 1599. d. A 
single or separate act or course of perusal 
1757. 2. The action of uttering aloud the 
Words of written or printed matter OE. b. 
The delivery in this manner of a specified 
Portion of matter; a single aet or spell of 
this; also, the portion so read at one time OE. 
C. The formal recital of a bill before a legis- 
lative assembly 1647. d. A social or public 
entertainment at which the audience listens 
to a reader 1858. +3. The act of lecturing or 
Commenting upon some subject, esp. à law 
text; also, the matter of such lecture or 
comment, a commentary or gloss —1741. 4. 
The form in which a given passage appears in 
any copy or edition of a text; the actual word 
or words used in a particular passage 1557. 
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5. Matter for reading, esp. with ref. to its 
quality or kind 1706. 6. That which presents 
itself to be read; spec. the indication of a 
graduated instrument. So r. off. 1808. 7. The 
interpretation or meaning one attaches to 
anything, or the view one takes of it; in 
recent use esp. the rendering given to a play 
or a character, a piece of music, etc, 1792. 

1. R. is to the Mind, what Exercise is to the Body 
STEELE, b. A man of some r. 1797. 2. It was 
gae T., not dramatic recitation 1878. b. They 

ad their weekly Readings of the Law of Moses 
1673. 4. Various readings: see VARIOUS. 7. She 
gave him her r. of the matter 1860. 

attrib. and Comb., as r.-book, a book containing 
passages for instruction in reading; -desk, a desk 
for supporting a book while it is being read, spec. 
a lectern; -glass, a large magnifying glass for use 
in reading; r. room, a room devoted to reading, 
esp. one in the jets: of a club or library, or 
intended for public use; also, the proof-readers’ 
room in a printing-office. 

Reading (ri-din), ppl. a. 1073. [f. READ v. 
+ Ads. ] 1. a. R. clerk, the designation of 
one of the clerks to the House of Lords 1788. 
b. R. boy, a boy who reads copy aloud to the 
corrector of the press 1808. 2. Given to read- 
ing; studious 1073. 

2. R. man, applied spec. to-a university student 
who makes reading his chief occupation. 

Readju'st, v. 1011. [RE- 5 a.] trans. To 
adjust again or afresh; to put in order again. 
Hence Readjustment. 

Readju:ster. 1862. [f. prec. + -Em'.] One 
who readjusts. b. U.S, A member of a 
political party (formed in 1877-1878) in 
Virginia, which advocated a legislative 
readjustment of the State debt 1879. 

Readmission (riedmi-Jon). 1055. 
5 a.] The action of admitting again, 

Readmit (riedmi-t), v. 1611. [RE- 5 a.) 
trans. To admit again, So Readmitttance. 

Ready (re- di), a., adv., and sb. [Early ME. 
reedi(3, readi, redi, extended forms (with -v) 
of OE. ride (usu. ger@de) = OFris. rede, 
MLG. réde (Du. gereed), OHG. reiti, ON. 
reiór ready, Goth. garaips arranged, f. Gme. 
*raió- prepare, arrange.| A. adj. I. 1. In a 
state of preparation for performing (or 
becoming the object of) such action as is 
implied or expressed in the context. b. spec. 
Properly dressed or attired; having finished 
one’s toilet. late ME. fe. Used in replying to 
a call or summons Saks. d. Mil. and Naut. 
As a word of command 1802. 2. Prepared, or 
having all preparations made, fo do some- 
thing ME. b. Willing; feeling or exhibiting 
no reluctance ME. c. Easily inclined or 

osed 1596. d. Sufficiently angry to be on 
the point of (doing something violent) 1535. 
3. a. That has passed, or has been brought, 
into such a condition as to be immediately 
likely or liable (to do something). late ME. 
b. Likely, liable, ‘fit’ 1596. 4. Const. with 
preps.: ta. With fo or unto (rarely into): 
Prepared, inclined, or willing to do, give, 
suffer, ete. (what is indicated by the sb.) 
—1591. b. Prepared for (an event, action, 
state, etc.) 1591. 5. Prompt, quick, expert, 
dexterous ME. 6. a. Of the mind or mental 
powers: Quick to devise, plan, comprehend, 
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observe, etc. ME. b. Of persons, etc.: 
Prompt or quick in speech, discourse, or 
delivered 


writing ME. c. Proceeding from, r 
with, promptness of thought or expression 
1583. 7. Of action, etc.: Characterized by 
promptness or quickness. late ME. b. 
Characterized by alacrity or willingness in 
some respect 1548. c. Taking place easily or 
uiekly 1596. 
71 Some one be readie with a costly suite SHAKS. 
b. Whan thou arte vp and redy, than first swepe 
thy house 1523. e. Mids, N. m. i, 160. 2. My 
nephew was r. to sail DE For. b. Thou Lord art 
the God most mild Readiest thy grace to shew 
Mint, €. You are too r. to speak evil of men 
JowErr. d. They are almost r. to stone me 
COVERDALE Erod. 17:4. 3. Cordials to take when 
r. to faint 1748. b. Winds. r. to cut you through 
T698, 4. b. Meas. for M. 111. i. 107. 5, My tonge is 
ye penne of a r. writer COVERDALE Ps. 44:1, R. 
in gybes, uicke-answered, sawcie SHAKS. How 
t. he is at all these sort of things SHERIDAN. 6. b. 
Reading maketh a full man, conference a readye 
man BACON. 7. A r., tho" unwilling Obedience 
1754. b. Open speech, and r. hand BYRON. C. 
That when at Market they may find a readier sale 
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II. 1. In the condition of having been pre- 
pared or put in order for some purpose ME, 
2. Close at hand; handy, convenient for use 
ME. 3. Immediately available as currency ; 
having the form of coin or money ME. 4. Of 
a way, path, etc.: Lying directly before one; 
straight, direct, near. Obs. exc. dial. ME. b. 
Hence with way in the sense of ‘method’, 
‘means’, etc.; and so r. means 1542. +5. Of 
payment or pay: Made or given promptly ; not 
delayed or deferred. —1697. 

1. A servant came to tell us the tea was r. 
BERKELEY. 2. The slightest, easiest, readiest 
recompence MILT. Phr. R. to (one’s) hand(s), r. to 
hand. 3. What rg might be made of the 
r. Cash I had STEELE, 4. b. Teaching covetousness 
a r. way to assault them FULLER, 

Phr. To make ready. a. refl. To prepare (one- 
self); Tape: to array, attire or dress (oneself). b. 
trans. To prepare or put in order (a thing or 
things); tto dress (a person). (Cf. MAKE-READY.) 
c. absol. To make preparations. 

Comb. Prefixed to pa, pples. to emphasize the 
completion of the process expressed by these, as 
r.-cooked, -dressed, -prepared, ete. b. r. for- 
service, -to-eat.. 

B. adv. = READILY. (Now only in compar. 
and superl.) ME. 

"There was not. & child who. answered readier 
through his Catechism SOUTHEY. 

G. sb. 1. (usu. with the.) Ready money, cash. 
(slang or colloq.) 1088. 2. (Usu. with the.) 
The position of a fire-arm when the person. 
holding or carrying it is ready to raise it to 
the shoulder and aim or fire 1837. 

1. He was not flush in r., either to go to law, or 
clear old debts ARBUTHNOT. 2. I, found the 
guard with his musket at the ‘r.’ 1837. 

Ready (redi), v. ME. If. READY a] 1. 
refl. To make (oneself) ready in any way. 2. 
trans. 'To make (a thing) ready; to prepare; 
putin order. Now dial. ME, 3. slang. Racing. 
To prevent (one's horse) from winning, in 
order to secure a handicap in another race 
1887. 

Ready-made (stress var.), ppl. phr., a., and 
sb. late ME. |f. READY a. + MADE.] fl. 
Made ready, prepared —1588, 2. Of made and 
manufactured articles: In a finished state, 
immediately ready for use; now spec, of 
articles which are offered for sale in this state 
1535. 3. Hence applied to any thing or 
person which exists in a finished or complete 
form; freq. used with depreciatory force, in 
allusion to the inferiority of ‘ready-made’ 
goods 1738. b. In altrib, use 1797. 4. Per- 
taining to, dealing in, ready-made articles 
1809. B. sb. A ready-made article; esp. a 
ready-made garment, etc. 1882. 

3. A good Wife must be bespoke, for there is none 
ready made SWIFT. b. Some ready-made face Of 
hypocritical assent SHELLEY. 

Rea dy money. late ME. [READY d. II. 
3.] 1. Coined money, cash, as being im- 
mediately available for use; also, immediate 
payment in coin for anything bought. Hence 
2. attrib. phr. Characterized by immediate 
payment in money for articles bought 1712. 
3. Paying ready money 1796. 

2. The landlord carried on a ready-money 
business 1898. 

Rea:dy re-ckoner, 1757. [READY a.] A 
table, or tables, showing at a glance the 
results of such arithmetical calculations as are 
most frequently required in business, ete. 

Ready-to-wear. Also -for-. 1905. = 
READY-MADE d. 2, sb. 

Ready-witted, a. 1581. [READY a, I. 6 a.) 
Of a ready wit or intelligence; quick of 
apprehension. 

Reagency (ri,é'-dgénsi). 1842. 
Reactive power or operation. 

Reagent (ri,é!-d5ént). 1797. [R- 2 a; ef. 
React v. ] 1. Chem. A substance employed 
as a test to determine the presence of some 
other substance by means of the reaction 
which is produced. 2. A reactive substance, 
force, etc. 1856. 

2. Mind is a r. against society 1865. 

Re:aggrava‘tion. 1611. E med.L. re- 
aggravalio; see AGGRAVATION 3. Cf. Fr. 
tréaggravation (xv). ] Eccl. The second warn- 
ing given to a person before final excom- 
munication. 

+Reaks, sb. pl. 1575. [Of unkn. origin; cf. 
FREAK sb., REX'.] Pranks —1818. 

Real (rial, re. al), sb." 1588. [- Sp. real, 
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subst. use of real ROYAL; in full real de plata 
*royal coin of silver'.] 1. A small silver coin 
and money of account in use in Spain and 
Spanish-speaking countries. 12. R. of eight 

= piece of eight (EIGHT A.) 1818. 

Real, a. ME. I- OFr, real (mod. royal); 
see ROYAL, and cf. LEAL.) Royal, regal, 
kingly —1602. Hence fRe'ally adv.' royally 
—1578. 

Real (ri-al), a.*, adv., and sb.* 1448. [orig. 
= AFr. real = (O)Fr. réel; later — its source, 
late L. realis, f. L. res thing, acc. rem; see 
At.] A, adj. I. 1. Having an objective 
existence; actually existing as a thing 1601. 
b. In Philosophy applied to whatever is re- 
garded as having an existence in fact and not 
merely in appearance, thought, or language, 
or as having an absolute and necessary, in 
contrast to a merely contingent, existence 
1701. c. Math. Of quantities, (Opp. to 
IMAGINARY, or IMPOSSIBLE.) 1727, d. Optics 
(see quot. 1859. 2. Actually existing or 
present as a state or quality of things; 
having a foundation in fact; actually occur- 
ring or happening 1597. 3. That is actually 
and truly such as its name implies; possessing 
the essential qualities denoted by its name; 
hence, genuine, undoubted 1559. b. Natural, 
ns opp. to artificial or depieted 1718. 4. a. 
‘That is actually present or involved, as opp. 
to apparent, ostensible, etc. 1710. b. The 
actual (thing or person); that properly bears 
the name 1631. 5. fa. Sincere, straight- 
forward, honest -1709. b. Free from non- 
sense or affectation; ‘genuine’ 1847. 

1. Whereat I wak'd, and found Before mine Eyes 
all r., as the dream Had lively shadowd MILT. 
d. If an image consist of points through which the 
light actually it is called r., —in other 
cases Virtual 1859. 2. He can imagin'd pleasures 
find, To combat against r. cares PRIOR. R. 
foe. the actual presence of Christ's body and 

lood in the sacrament of the Eucharist. 3. It was 
evidently r. and not affected doubt 1866. 4. a. 
There lurks the r. reason at the bottom of the 
ostensible one BENTHAM. Phr. T'he r. thing, the 
thing itself, ns contrasted with imitations or 
counterfeits; hence slang, the ‘genuine article’. 

5. b. She had been so near r. people 1880, 

II. 1. Law. (Opp. to PERSONAL) a. Of 
actions, causes, ete.: Relating to things, or 
spec. to real property 1448. b. Connected in 
some way with things or real property 1407. 
c. Consisting of immovable property, as lands 
and houses; esp. r. estate 1641. d. Chattels r.: 
see CHATTEL 2. 2. a. Relating to, concerned 
with, things 1593. tb. Of written characters: 
Representing things instead of sounds —1741. 
c. Corresponding to actuality; true 1657. 3. 
1 or pertaining to scholastic Realism 

B. adv, (usu. with adjs.) Really, genuinely. 
E (chiefly Sc. and U. S.): Very, extremely. 

C. absol. or as sb. 11. = REALIST 1. 1684. 
2. A real thing; a thing having a real exist- 
ence, either in the ordinary or in a meta- 
physical sense 1626. 3. The r.: that which 
actually exists, contrasted (a) with a copy, 
counterfeit, ete., (b) with what is abstract or 
notional 1818. Hence Re-alness, the fact or 
quality of being r.; reality, truth. 

Realgar (riæ-lgăr). late ME. (- med.L. 
realgar — Arab. rahj al-gar ‘powder of the 
cave or cavern’ (rahj powder, al AL-*, gar 
cave) Cf. Fr. réalgar.] The native or fac- 
titious disulphide of arsenic, also called red 
(sulphide or sulphuret of) arsenic and red 
orpiment, used as a pigment and in pyro- 
technics, 

Realism (rilizzm). 1817. It. REAL a.* + 
-ISM 2 b, orig. after G. realismus or Fr. 
réalisme.] 1. Philos. a. The scholastic 
doctrine of the objective or absolute exist- 
ence of universals, of which Thomas Aquinas 
was the chief exponent. (Opp. to Nowi- 
NALISM and CONCEPTUALISM.) Also in later use: 
The attribution of objective existence to a 
subjective conception 1838. b. Belief in the 
real existence of matter as the object of 
perception (natural r.); also, the view that 
the physical world has independent reality, 
and is not ultimately reducible to universal 
mind or spirit. (Opp. to IDEALISM 1.) 1836. 
2. Inclination or attachment to what is real; 
tendency to regard things as they really are; 
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any view or system contrasted with IDEAL- 
ISM 2. 1817. 3. Close resemblance to what is 
real; fidelity of representation, rendering the 
precise details of the real thing or scene: in 
ref. to art and literature, often with implica- 
tion that the details are of an unpleasant or 
sordid character 1856. 

Realist (riülist), sb. (and a.) 10605. f. 
REAL d. + -IST, after Fr. réaliste.] t1. One 
who occupies himself with things rather than 
words (rare) -1023. 2. Philos. An adherent or 
advocate of Realism (as opp. either to 
NowiNALIST Or to IDEALIST) 1695. 3. a. One 
devoted to what is real, as opp. to what is 
fictitious or imaginary 1547. b. An artist or 
writer addicted to realism 1870. 4. attrib. or 
as adj. Pertaining to, characteristic of, 
realists 1845. 

cP [Fielding] is..as hearty a r. as Hogarth 
1874. 


Realistic (rijüli-stik), a. 1856. [f. prec. + 
A.] 1. Characterized by artistic or literary 
realism; representing things as they really 
are. 2. Concerned with, or characterized by, 
a practical view of life 1862. 3. Of or pertain- 
ing to realists in philosophy ; of the nature of 
philosophical realism 1874. 

3. The r. tendency—the disposition to mistake 
words for things—1& a vice inherent in all ordinary 
thinking 1874. Hence Reali'stically adv. 

Reality (rís-liti). 1550. - (O)Fr. réalité or 
med. L. realitas; see REAL d.“. ATV. ] 1. The 
quality of being real or having an actual 
existence. tb. Correspondence to fact; truth 
—1793. c. Suggestion of, resemblance to, 
what is real 1856. 12. Sincere devotion or 
loyalty fo a person; sincerity or honesty of 
character or purpose 1761. 3. Real exis- 
tence; what is real; the aggregate of real 
things or existences; that which underlies 
and is the truth of appearances or phenom- 
ena 1647. 4, A real thing, fact, or state of 
things 1646. 5. The real nature or constitu- 
tion of something; also without const., the 
real thing or state of things 1690. b. That 
which constitutes the actual thing, as dist. 
from what is merely apparent or external 
1840. t6. Law. = REALTY? 3. 1706. 

1. Lucretius..makes no doubt of the R. of 
Apparitions ADDISON. 2. We..wait a time, to 
Spree our reallity to the Emperour FULLER, 
3. To carry it on from Discourse and Design to R. 
and Effect COWLEY, Phr. In r., really, actually, in 
fact. 5. b. A formal grant of the powers of which 


he already n the r. MACAULAY. 

Realization (ri:Aloizé'-fon). 1611. It. next 
+ -ATION, after Fr. réalisation.] The action 
or result of realizing. 1. The action of making 
real; the process of becoming real; conversion 
into real fact. b. A case or instance of this 
1837. 2. The action of forming a clear and 
distinct concept, or the concept thus formed 
1828. 3. a. The action of converting (paper 
money, property, etc.) into a more available 
form; in later use chiefly applied to the sale 
of stock, or of a bankrupt's estate, in order 
to obtain the money value. b. The action of 
obtaining or acquiring (a sum of money, a 
fortune, etc.). 1796. 

Realize (ri-iloiz) v. 1011. [f. REAL a.* + 
"ELE, after Fr. réaliser.] 1. trans. To make 
real give reality to (something merely 
imagined, planned, etc.); to convert into 
reality. b. To make realistic or apparently 
real 1779. 2. To make real as an object of 
thought; to present as real; to bring vividly 
or clearly before the mind 1646. 3. To con- 
ceive, or think of, as real; to understand or 
grasp clearly 1775. b. U.S. To have actual 
experience of 1776. 4. To convert (securities, 
paper money, etc.) into cash, or (property of 
any kind) into money 1727. b. absol. To 
realize one's property; to sell out 1781. 5. To 
obtain or amass (a sum of money, a fortune, 
etc. by sale, trade, or similar means; to 
acquire for oneself or by one's own exertions; 
to make (so much) out of something 1753. b. 
Of property or capital: To bring (a specifled 
amount of money or interest) when sold or 
invested; to fetch (so much) as a price or 
return 1836. 

1. Ideals are none the worse because they cannot 
be realized in fact JowETT. 2. An Act of the 
Imagination, that realises the Event however 
fictitious, or approximates it however remote 
JOHNSON. 3. She cannot r. the change we must 
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undergo W. IRVING. 4. Substantial securiti 
be realised and converted into cash 1768. 5. 
realised with great prudence while this mine was 
still at its full vogue THACKERAY. 5. You, sir, 
who have realized a fortune 1775. b. His duty 
was to see that the property realised its full valus 
1885. Hence Realizable a, that may be realized, 
Revalizabi-lity. Re'alizer, one who or that 
which realizes. Re-alizingly adv. 

tRe-ally-, v. 1456. [- Fr. freal(l)ier, var, 
ral(lier RALLY v.; see RE- 2 and ALLY v.] 
1. trans. and refl. a. RALLY v2 1. Also 
with up. 1045, b. To connect, unite (again) 
to or with —1653. 2. intr. (for refl.) = RALLY 
v. IL I. 1647. 3. frans. To form (plans) 
again SPENSER. 

Really (ri-àli), adv.* late ME. If. Reana.? 
+ -LY*.] 1. In a real manner; in reality; in 
point of fact; actually. b. Used to emphasize 
the truth or correctness of an epithet or 
statement; hence, positively, indeed 1610, 
2. In isolated position: a. As a term of 
asseveration or protest 1002. b. Interroga- 
tively 1815 


1. The Account of such things as have r. hape 
ned ADDIS b. This last Bill was r. fright: 
E FOE. The king is r. and truly a Catholic 


MACAULAY. 2. Why r., I said, the truth is that I 
do not know JOWETT. b. She exclaimed, *R.? It 
is r. true?" 1893, 

Realm (relm). [ME. reawme, later realme 
(XIV) = OFr. reaume, realme (mod. royaume) 
= L, regimin- REGIMEN; the forms with I are 
due to blending with OFr, reiel ROYAL.) 1. A 
kingdom, Now chiefly rhel., and in such 
phrases as ‘Statutes of the R.’. 2. transf. and 
Jig. a. The kingdom of heaven, or of God ME. 
b. Any sphere or region, (Occas. with sug- 
gestion of a ruling power.) late ME. c. The 
sphere, domain, or province of some quality, 
state, or other abstract conception 1667. 
d. A primary zoogeographical division of 
the earth’s surface 1876, 

1. The Duke of Argyle is to be created a Peer of 
this Realme 1705. 2. a. The avenging God! 
Who. .sits High in heaven's r, SHELLEY. b. The 
realms of Hell are gleaming fiery bright 1816, C. 
Thir legions. Scout farr and wide into the R. of 
night Mivr. Hence Rea-Imiess a, destitute of ar, 

Realtor (ri-altex), U.S. 1922. [f. REALTY* 
+ -OR 2.) A dealer in real estate; prop., & 
member of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. a 

fRealty'. ME. I- (Or. realté, reaulé 
i= med. L. regalitas, -tat-, f. L. regalis REGAL; 
see -TY', Superseded by ROYALTY.] Royalty; 
royal state, dignity, or power -late ME. n 

Realty? (ri-alti). 1440. [f. REAL d. K-, 1 
fl. Reality 1044. 12. Sincerity, honesty 
—1667. 3. Law. Real property or estate 1544. 

Ream (rim), sb.! Obs, exe. dial. [OK 

MLG. rome, (M)Du. room, MHG. 


réam = P 
milch|roum (G. rahm, dial, raum SNAH 
: WGme. *rauma.] 1. = Cream sb." l. do 


quid 1400. 


transf. A scum or froth upon any li 290 


Ream (rim), sb.* [In xiv rém 
= OFr. alme ete, (mod, rame), ult. — Arab. 
rizma bale or bundle (of clothes, paper, ete.).] 
A quantity of paper, properly 20 quires or 
480 sheets, but frequently 500 or more, i 
allow for waste; of paper for printing, n 
quires or 516 sheets (a printer's .). B, ds 
large quantity of paper, Tous ref. to 

of sheets 1597. 
MS e d warms whole reams of modern 


lays SCOTT. » 
"Ree Obs. exc. dial. IE. ræmien; 


Ream, v.' 
origin obse.) 1. intr. To stretch oneself after 


sleep or on rising. b. To reach atter ME. 
2. trans. To draw out, stretch. late M em 
Ream (rim), v. Chiefly Se. 1440. [f TE. 
sb.) 1. intr. To froth or foam. Also E, 10 
over. Z. trans. To take the cream OM» 
skim. Also inir., to be skimmed. 1768. 1815. 
Ream (rim), v. techn, Also reem. "i 
[Origin obsc.] 1. trans. To enlarge or 15 
(a hole) with an instrument. 2. To 141580 
the bore of (a gun) by the use of a special to 
Chiefly with out. 1867. 3. With out: To Bon 
(a defect) by reaming 1861. Hence 121 
an instrument used to enlarge & 
boring. 0 
Reanimate (ri;e:nime!t), v. 1010. fn. 10 
5 a.] 1. trans. To animate with new k pn 
make alive again, to restore to life © 
sciousness. 2. a. To give fresh h 


ew 
courage to (a person); to stim ant 
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1706. b. To impart fresh vigour, energy, or 
activity to (a thing) 1762. 3. intr. To recover 
life or spirit 1645. 

1. Fame that will scarce re-animate their clay 
Byron. 2. a. His late Majesty could not re- 
animate the Dutch with the love of liberty 1792. 
b. He reanimated the textile manufactures 1872. 
Hence Re:anima:tion, the action of restoring to 
life (also fig.); the fact or process of returning to 
life; renewal of vigour or liveliness. 

tRea-nswer, v. 1523. [f. RE- + ANSWER 
v., prob. after reply, etc.] trans. a. To answer 
—1599. b. To meet, be sufficient for, or 
equivalent to —1630. 

b. Hen. V, III. vi. 136. 

Reap (rip), sb. IO E. reopa, rypa, related to 
ripan REAP b.] A bundle or handful of grain 
or any similar crop; a sheaf, or the quantity 
sufficient to make a sheaf, 

Reap (rip) v. [ME. repen, reopen, repr. 
OE. (i) reopan, *riopan, var, of ripan, and 
(ii) *repan (pa. t. pl. ræpon); no certain cog- 
nates are known.) 1. inir. and trans. To 
perform the action of cutting grain (or any 
similar crop) with the hook or sickle, esp. in 
harvest; hence, to gather or obtain as a 
crop (usu. of grain) by this or some other 
process, b. transf. To cut (plants, flowers, 
etc.) after the fashion of reaping 1721. 2. fig. 
To get in return; to obtain (esp. some profit. 
or advantage) for oneself; to gain, acquire 
ME. 3. fraus. To cut down or harvest the 
crop or produce of (a field, etc.). late ME. 

1. They dyd sowe, & we do repe 1526. Labouring 
the solle, and reaping plenteous crop MILT. fig. To 
T. the fullest fruits of a. vietory 1853. See also 
Matt, 25:24, Luke 19:21, Hosea 8:7. b. Compared 
with which The laurels that a Cæsar reaps are 
weeds COWPER. 2. Why do I. .suing For peace, r. 
nothing but repulse and hate? MILT. 3. transf. 
His Chin new reapt, Shew'd like a stubble Land 
at Haruest home SHAKS. Hence Reaped ppl. a. 
Rea. ping rbl. sb., often attrib., as reaping-hook, 
machine, etc. 

Reaper (ri. poi). OE. (f. prec. ER. 
1, One who reaps. 2. A mechanical device for 
cutting grain without manual labour 1802. 

1. A Reper and Carter, „iij d. by the day 1495. 

Reappear (apt), v. 1611. [RE- 5 a.] 
intr, To appear again, So Reappea:rance, 
the act of appearing again; a second or fresh 
appearance, 

Rear (rien), sb. (and d.) 1600. (prob. 
extracted from phr, in the rearward (xv) or 
simply a shortening of rearward or rear- 
guard, as the somewhat later VAN sb.* is of 
VANGUARD.) 1, Mil. (and Naval. The 
hindmost portion of an army (or fleet); that 
division of a foree which is placed, or moves, 
last in order 1606. 2. The back (as opp. to 
the front); of an army, camp, or person; also 
the space behind or at the back; the position 
at or towards the back 1600, 3. gen. The back, 
back part 1641, 4, slang. A latrine, W. C. 1900. 

1. When the fierce Foe hung on our brok'n R. 
Insulting Minx. fig. While the Cock. .Scatters the 
T. of darkness MILT, 

Phrases. In the r. (less freq. in r.), in the hind- 
most part (of an army, etc.); hence, at or from 
the back, behind, In (or on) one's r., behind one. 
Tn the r. of, at the back of, behind. To bring up (or 
close) the r., to come last in order. To hang on one’s 
r., to follow closely, in order to attack or harass. 
Front and r., used advb. = in front and behind. 

B. attrib. passing into adj. 1. Placed or 
situated at the back; hindmost, last 1600. 
2. With adverbial force: a. Towards the rear. 
b. From the rear, 1855. 

Comb.: r.-driver, a cycle driven by means of the 
B Steerer, a tricycle steered from the 

Rear (ris), 4, (OK. hrér, of unkn. origin. 
Cf. RARE 4.2 Slightly or imperfectly 
cooked, underdone, Tn early use only of eggs. 

Rear (rPi), v. [O. r@ran = ON. reisa, 
Goth. wrlraisjan awaken :- Gmc. *raizjan, 
causative of *reisan RAISE u.] I. To set up on 
end; to make to stand up. 1. trans. = RAISE 
v. I. I. b. spec, of setting up the crust of a pie. 
Now dial. late M 2. To lift (a person or 
animal) to or towards an erect or standing 
Posture; usu., to set (one) on one's feet, 
assist to rise, Now chiefly dial. 1590. b. refi. 
To get up on one's feet, to rise up (rare); also 
of animals, to rise on the hind feet 1580. C. 
So with body, ete. as obj. 1588. 3. To cause to 
rise: a. = To rouse from bed or sleep. Obs. 
exe. dial. OE. tbh. = RAISE I. 4 b. —1846. 
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4. = Raise I. 5. Obs. exc. dial. late ME. 15. 
= RAISE I. 6. 1647. 

1. The May-pole was reared on the green W. 
IRVING. 2. Till gently reard By th’ Angel, on thy 
feet thou stood'st at last MILT. c. Upright he rears 
from off the Pool His mighty Stature MILT. 

II. To build up, create, bring into existence. 
1, To construct by building up OE. tb. To 
bring into existence —1591. 12. = Raise II. 
5,7. 11590. b. To make (a noise) by shouting; 
to utter (a cry). rare. ME. 3. To bring (ani- 
mals) to maturity or to a certain stage of 
growth by giving proper nourishment and 
attention; esp. to raise (cattle, ete.) as an 
occupation. late ME. b. To bring up (a 
person), to foster, nourish, educate 1590. 
C. To attend to, promote, or cause the growth 
of (plants); to grow (grain, etc.) 1581. 

1. A tower. „rered by great crafte HALL. b. From 
their ashes shall be reard A Phoenix SHAKS. 3. It 
is a common saying, the worst housewife will r. 
the best pigs 1759. b. The gentle hand That 
reared us COWPER, c. transf. Delightful task! to r. 
the tender thought, To teach the young idea how 
to shoot THOMSON. 

III. 1. To lift up or upwards as a whole OE. 
b. To have, hold, or sustain (some part) in an 
elevated or lofty position. Also quasi-reff. 
1007. c. refl. To raise up to a height, to tower 
1774. 2. To lift up, raise, elevate, exalt, in 
various fig. applications. Now rare or Obs. 
late ME. 3. To turn or direct (esp. the eyes) 
upwards 1596. 4. To cause to rise: a. Naut. 
= RAISE v. III. 7 a. late ME. fb. To make 
(the voice) heard 1818. 15. To levy, raise, 
gather, collect (fines, rents, ete.) —1599. 

1. High in his hands he rear'd the golden bowl 
Pork. b. Sublime their starry fronts they r. GRAY. 
3. Up to a hill anon his steps he rear'd MILT. 4. b. 
His voice then did the stranger r. SHELLEY. 

IV. intr. To rise up; to rise high, to tower 
ME. b. Of a quadruped, esp. a horse: To 
rise on the hind feet. late ME. 

b. Sometimes he trots,. Anon he reres vpright, 
curuets, and leaps SHAKS. 

Rear, adv. = RARE adv. GAY. 

Rear-, comb. form, partly of OFr. or AFr. 
origin, as in rearward, etc. (and hence by 
analogy in rear-admiral, ete.), partly — Fr. 
arriére-, as in rear-vassal, etc., and partly 
attrib. use of REAR sb. Tn recent use occas. 
spelt RERE-, esp. in archaic or architectural 
terms (see REAR-ARCH, ete.). 

Rea‘r-a:dmiral. 1587. [REAR-.] I. A 
flag-officer in the navy, the next in rank 
below a vice-admiral 1589, +2. A ship carry- 
ing a rear-admiral's flag —1690. 

Rear-arch. Also rere-. 1849. [f. REAR- + 
ARCH sb.] Arch. The inner arch of a window- 
or door-opening, when differing in size or 
form from the external arch. 

Rearer (rl. ron). late ME. If. REAR v. + 
ni.] One who rears; spec, a horse that 
rears, or has a habit of rearing. 

Rear-guard (rigüid) 1481. [- OFr. 
rereguarde (cf. Fr. arriére-garde), f. rer, riere 
i= L. retro back (see RETRO-) + guarde 
GUARD sb. Cf. ARREAR-GUARD, REARWARD sb.] 
Mil. t1. REAR sb. 1. 36. 2. A body of 
troops detached from the main force to bring 
up and protect the rear 1659. 

2. attrib. The worst of all battles to fight—a 
rear-guard action 1898. 

Reargue (riüagiw), v. 1776. [RE- 5 a.] 
trans. To argue (spec. à case in law) a second 
time; to debate over again. So Rea-rgu- 
ment. 

Rea‘r-horse. 1884. 
Entom. A mantis. 

fRea:rly, adr. rare. 1612. [For rarely, f. 
Rank d.)  -LY*.] Early —1714. 

Rearm (riü-im), v. 1871. [RE- 5 a.] Mil. 
trans. To arm again; esp. to arm afresh with 
more modern weapons, So Rearmament. 

Rearmost (rP-rmo"st) a. 1718. [f. REAR 
a.' + -MOsT.] Farthest in the rear, coming 
last. 

Rearmouse, reremouse (ri^amaus). Now 
arch. or dial. OE. hréremüs, the first element. 
of which is of unkn. origin, the second 
Mouse; poss. alt. of synon. hrčaðemůs.] = 
Bat sb.“ 

Rear-vassal. Also rere-. 1728. Uf. REAR- 
+ Vassar, after Fr. arriére-vassal.] Hist. A 
sub-vassal; one who does not hold directly of 


the sovereign. 


It. Rear v. IV. b.] 
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Rear-vault. Also rere-. 1844. [f. REAR-, 
after Fr. arrière voussure.] Arch. The vaulted 
space connecting an arched window- or door- 
head with the arch in the inner face of the 
wall. 

Rearward (ri’.aw6ad), sb. ME. [= AFr. 
rerewarde, var. of reregarde REARGUARD.] 1. 
Mil. (and Naval). That part of an army (or 
fleet) which is stationed behind the main 
body; the third division in a force drawn up 
for battle. Obs. exc. arch. 2. transf. The 
hinder parts, posteriors. late ME. 

1. In (or at) the r., in the rear. In the r. of, in the 
rear of: Hee was the very Genius of Famine 
came euer in the rere-ward of the Fashion SHAK: 

Rearward (rP-woid), a. 1598. [f. REAR- 
+ -WARD.) 1. Situated in the rear. 2. 
Directed towards the rear; backward 1861. 

Rearward (riwQud), adv. 1025. [f. as 
prec.) Towards the rear; backward. b. At 
the back of 1880. So Rea:rwards adr. 

Reascend (riüse-nd), v. 1450. [RE- 5 a.] 
trans. and intr. To ascend again. 

To re-ascend that glorious height we fell from 
MASSINGER. So Reasce-nsion, Reasce'nt, the 
act of reascending; the way by which one re- 
ascends; the distance to which one reascends, 

Reason (riz'n) sb. [ME. res(o)un, reson, 
reisun — OFr, reisun, res(ojun (mod. raison) 
i= Rom, *ratione, L. ratio, ration- reckoning, 
account, otc., f. rat-, pa. ppl. stem of reri 
think, reckon; see -TION.] I. I. A statement of 
some fact (real or alleged) employed as an 
argument to justify or condemn some act, 
prove or disprove some assertion, idea, or 
belief. (Since 1600 somewhat rare.) b. Logic. 
One of the premises in an argument; esp. the 
minor premise when placed after the con- 
clusion 1826. 12. A statement, narrative, or 
speech; a saying, observation, or remark; an 
account or explanation of, or answer fo, 
something. Also, without article, talk or 
discourse. 1635. +3. A sentence —1530. tb. 
A motto, posy 1548. 

1. Strengthning their reasons with many ex- 
amples 1600. Phr. A woman's r.; 1 haue no other 
but a woman's r.: I thinke him so, because I 
thinke him so SHAKS. 7% give, yield, or render (a) 
r., to give an account (of one's acts or conduct). 
2. L. I. I. V. I. 2. 

II. 1. A fact or cireumstance forming, or 
alleged as forming, a ground or motive 
leading, or sufficient to lead, a person to 
adopt or reject some course of action or 
procedure, belief, ete. Const. why, wherefore, 
that; of, for; to with inf. ME. 2. A ground or 
cause of, or for, something: a. of a fact, 
procedure, or state of things in some way 
dependent upon human action or feeling ME. 
b. Of a fact, event, or thing not dependent on 
human agency. late ME. 13. Rationale, 
fundamental principle, basis 1078. 

1. He made a Voyage to Grand Cairo for no other 
R., but to take the Measure of a Pyramid AD- 
DISON, Phr, R. of state, a purely political ground 
of action on the part of a ruler or government, 
esp. as involving some departure from strict 
justice, honesty, or open dealing 1600. 2. a. 
Custom it self, without a r. for it, is an argument 
only to fools 1698. b. There is not a hair or a line, 
1 spot or a color, for which there is not a r. 
1879. 

Phrases. By r. of, on account of. By r. (that), for 
the reason that, because (now rare). There in 
(good, etc.) r.; also with omission of vb. To have 
r. for, or to do, something; also ellipt., without. 
construction. 70 see v. (to do something). With 
or without r. 

III. 1. That intellectual power or faculty 
(usu. regarded as characteristic of mankind, 
but sometimes also attributed in a certain 
degree to the lower animals) which is 
ordinarily employed in adapting thought or 
action to some end; the guiding principle of 
the human mind in the process of thinking 
ME. b. So (tgood or) right r. Now rare. ME, 
c. In the Kantian philosophy: The power 
(Vernunft) by which first principles are 
grasped a priori, as dist. from UNDERSTAND- 
ING (Verstand) 1809. 2. The ordinary thinking 
faculty of the human mind in a sound 
condition; sanity. late ME. b. A reasonable 
or sensible view of a matter; chiefly in phr. 
to bring to r. ME. 3. In verbal phrases 
denoting the conformity of something to the 
dictates of reason: ta. R. will or would . 
b. It stands lo r. 1632. 4. In prep. phrases, 
denoting agreement with, or opposition to, 
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what reason directs or indicates (see quots.) 
ME. 5. A matter, act, proceeding, etc., 
agreeable to reason. Now rare. ME. 16. That 
treatment which may with reason be ex- 
pected by, or required from, a person; 
justice; satisfaction ; chiefly in phr. to do (one) 
r. (tr. Fr. faire raison) -1662. b. With ref. to 
drinking. Now only arch. 1594. 17. A 
reasonable quantity, amount, or degree —1675. 
18. To have r. (tr. Fr. avoir raison): to be 
right (esp. in making a statement) —1771. 9. 
The fact or quality of being agreeable to the 
reason; such a ( tprocedure or) view of things 
as the reason can approve of 1470. 

1. Of all the faculties of the human mind, it will, 
I presume, be admitted that R. stands at the 
summit DARWIN. 2. 8o now my r. was restored to 
me SHELLEY. 4.t Hy r. (— OFT. raison). Inr.; 
If you want a cheque for yourself. . you can name 
any figure you like—in r. G. B. SHAW. Also in all 
r.; in the opposite sense, out of all r. 5. Phr. 
It is r. or r. is (also with good, great), it is no (or 
not) r.; It is, however, but r. that I should rejoice 
1864, tAnd r., pl after a statement, So fand 
good r. 6. Tit, A. T. i. 278. b. I pray you..to 
do me r. in a cup of wine Scorr. 7. Much Ado 
V. iv. 74. 8. The Objectors have R., and their 
Assertions may be allowed SWIFT. 9. There is r. 
in what you say BERKELEY. Phr. To hear, listen to, 
speak r.; Your wife will listen to r. T. HARDY. 

IV. 1. The act of reasoning or argumenta- 
tion -1647. 2. Consideration, regard, respect 
1533, 3. Way, manner, method; spec. the 
method of science —1643. b. Possibility of 
action or occurrence. Const, bul. rare. 1596. 
4. Math. = Ratio 2. 1713. 

3. b. When I looke on her perfections, There is no 
r. but I shall be blinde SHAKS. 

Reason (rt. z n), v. ME. [= OFr. raisoner 
(mod. -onner) f. raison, after med.L. 
rationare; see prec.) tl. (rans, To question 
(a person); to call (one) to account (rare) 
1578. 12. intr. To hold argument, discussion, 
discourse, or talk with another -1071. tb. To 
argue, discourse, converse, talk 1667. c. To 
employ reasoning or argument with a person 
in order to influence his conduct or opinions 
1847. 3. To think in a connected, sensible, or 
logical manner; to employ the faculty of 
reason in forming conclusions 1593. 4. With 
object-clause: a, To question, discuss what, 
why, etc. 1529. b. To argue, conclude, infer 
that, etc. 1527, 5. trans. a. To discuss or argue 

(a matter) Now rare. 1526. b. To explain, 
support, infer, deal with, by (or as by) reason- 
ing 1605. 6. a. To bring (a person) into, out of 
(a state of mind, etc.) by reasoning 1599. b. 
To put down by reasoning 1686. 7. To think 
out, to arrange the thought of in a logical 
manner 1736. 

2. Now therefore stand still, that I may r. with 
you before the Lord 1 Sam. 12:7. b. And they 
reasoned among themselves, saying, It is because 
we haue taken no bread Malt. 16:7. Others. 
reason'd high Of Providence, Foreknowledge, 
Will, and Fate Mig. c. All he could do was. .to 
r. with him 1847. 3. Reasoning at every step he 
treads, Man yet mistakes his way COWPER. 
Whilst we enjoy, he reasons of enjoyment 
SHELLEY. Reasoning from 1 of the past. 
abuses. they anticipated a like result from the 
present 1844. 5. b. Lear I. ii. 114, 6. a. David 
tried to r. him out of his fears 1893. b. Love is not 
to be reason'd down ADDISON. Hence Rea'soner, 
one who reasons. 

Reasonable (riz'nàb'l d., adv., and sb. 
ME. - OFr. raisonable (mod. -nn-), f. raison, 
after L. rationabilis; see REASON sb., -ABLE.] 
A. adj. 1. Endowed with reason. Now rare. 
2. Having sound judgement; sensible, sane. 
Also, not asking for too much ME. b. Re- 
quiring the use of reason (nonce-use). SHAKS. 
3. Agreeable to reason; not irrational, absurd 
or ridiculous ME. 4. Not going beyond the 
limit assigned by reason; not extravagant or 
exc e; moderate ME. b. Moderate in 
price; inexpensive 1667. 5. Of such an 
amount, size, number, etc., as is judged to be 
appropriate or suitable to the circumstances 
or purpose, late ME. tb. Of a fair, average, 
or considerable amount, size, etc. -1726. 

1. For man is by nature r. BURKE. 2. If mankind 
were r. they would want no government 1802. 3. 
The conviction would be r., for it would be based 
upon universal experience 1877. 4. The r. wishes 

of the whole people 1832. Doing a great service 
on r. terms to the Church of which he was a 
member MACAULAY. 5. All..forage..is to be 
taken for the use of the army and a r. price paid 
for the same 1755. 
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B. adv. Reasonably 1470. 

The minister..made a r. long exhortation 1583. 

10. absol. as sb. A reasonable being —1633. 
Hence Rea-sonableness, the fact or quality 
of being r. Rea:sonably adr. in ar. manner; 
sufficiently, fairly. 

Reasoning (rl. z nin). vbl. sb. late ME. 
lt. REASON v. +-ING'.] The action of REASON 
v., esp. the process by which one judgement 
is deduced from another or others which are 
given. b. With a and pl. An instance of this 
1552. c. altrib., as r. power, etc. 1728. 

There is no reazoning against those which denie 
the Principles 1587. b. Socrates is a man, and 
therefore a living creature, is a right r., and that 
most evident HOBBES. 

Reasonless (riz'nlés) a. late ME. |f. 
REASON sb. + -LESS.] 1. Not endowed with, 
acting without the aid of, reason; irrational. 
2. Devoid of ordinary reason; senseless. late 
ME. 3. Not grounded upon reason or reasons; 
not supported by any reason 1553. 

1. Reasonlesse creatures 1581. A purely r. con- 
course of atoms 1895. 3. This proffer is absurd, 
and reasonlesse SHAKS. Hence Rea-sonless-ly 
adv., ness. 

Reasse-mblage. 1744. [RE- 5 a.] A collec- 
ting, meeting, or gathering together again. 
So Reasse:mbly. 

Reassemble (ri,fise-mb'l), v. 1494. [RE- 
5 a.] trans. and intr. To bring, or come, to- 
gether again, 

Reassert (riüsót), v. 1665. [RE- 5 a.] 
1. trans. To assert (a statement, claim, ete.) 

in. 2. To claim (a thing) again (rare) 1725. 

1. You replied with abuse, and reasserted your 
charge ‘Junius’ Lett. So Reasse'rtion, a repeated 
assertion, a reaffirmation, 

Reassume (riàsiü-m), v. 1494, [f. RE- 
5a + ASSUME v.] 1. frans. To take, or take 
up, again (a material laid down or handed 
to another) b. To revoke, take back (a 
grant, gift, etc.) 1609. 2. ta. To take back (a 
person) into close relationship with oneself 
—1667. b. To take back (a thing) as a consti- 
tuent part 1692. 3. To take again upon one- 
self 1624. 4. To take, resume (one's place) 
again 1040. 5. To recommence, take up again, 
resume 1608. tb. intr. To resume, continue 
speaking, after a pause —1706. 

2. a. Into his blissful bosom reassum'd In glory 
as of old MILT, 3. At last, reason reassumed her 
empire 1774. He had re-assumed his hereditary 
name LYTTON. 5. b. I own it is necessary, re- 
assumed the master of the hotel, that [ete.] 
STERNE. So Reassu'mption. 

Reassurance (riüfü*rüns) 1011. [RE- 
5 a.) 1, Renewed or repeated assurance. 2. 
Renewed or restored confidence 1875. 3. Re- 
insurance 1745. 

Reassure (riüfü*4), v. 1598. [RE- 5 a.) 
11. (rans. To re-establish, confirm (a thing). 
Also const. fo (a person). b. To confirm (one) 
again in (an honour). —1764. 2. To restore (a 
person, the mind, ete.) to confidence 1508. b. 
To confirm again in an opinion or impression. 
Const. of. 1811. 3. To reinsure 1826. 

2. This was a sort of explanation more likely to 
alarm than to r. the public 1879. b. And long he 

used to r. his eyes BYRON. Hence Reassu-rer. 
eassu-ring ppl. a., -ly adv. 

Reasty (ri. sti). a. Now techn. 1573. [Later 
form of RESTY a.:] Rancid. 

Reata: see RIATA. 

Reattach (riütw-tf) v. 1007. [RE- 5 a.) 
tl. trans, Law. To seize (a person) by 
authority of a writ of reattachment. 2. To 
attach again. Const. fo. Also reff, 1813. So 
Reatta-chment, a fresh attachment, esp. in 
Law. 1574. 

Réaumur (ré'-omür). 1782. The name of 
à French physicist (1683-1757), used ellipt. to 
denote the thermometer or thermometric 
scale introduced by him, in which the freez- 
ing point of water is 0* and the boiling point 
80°. 

Reave (riv), r. Pa. t. and pa. pple. reft. 
Now only arch. or poet. O E. réafian = OFris. 
rüvia, rüva, OS. róbon (Du. rooven), OHG. 
roubón (G. rauben), Goth. bilraubón - Gme. 
*raubdjan, f. *raub-; sce Row v.] 1. intr. To 
commit spoliation or robbery; to plunder, 
pillage. Const. from. (In later use chiefly 
Se., often written reive, rieve.) 12. trans. To 
spoil, rob, or plunder —1567. 3. To despoil, 
rob, or forcibly deprive (usu. a person) of 
something. (In mod. use chiefly in pa. pple. 
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reft) ME. 14. To take (a thing or person) 
from (one) by, or as by, robbery or violence; 
to deprive (one) of (a possession, quality 
etc.) 1591. 5. To take forcible possession of 
(something belonging to another); to take 
away from another for oneself OE. b. To 
take away (life, rest, sight, ctc.) ME. 6. To 
take or carry away (a person) from another, 
from earth, to heaven, etc.; also ellipt. to 
carry off to heaven; to take away from earth 
or this life ME. 

1. Thor the strong could r. and steal LOWELL. 3. 
Reft of a crown, he yet may share the feast GRAY, 
5. Lands reft from Canterbury 1884. b. Sith that 
false traytour did my honour r. SPENSER. 6. Who 
hath reft (quoth he) my dearest pledge? MILT. 
Hence Rea-ver, rel-ver, a robber, plunderer; ta 
pirate, sea-robber. 

Reave, v.* Pa, t. and pa. pple. reft. Now 
dial. or arch. MK. (app. a confusion of prec, 
with RIVE v.] frans. To tear; to split, cleave, 

The patriot's burning thought..Of England's 
roses reft and torn SCOTT. 

Rebaptism (ribm-ptiz’m). 1705. [RE- 5 a.] 
A second baptism; rebaptizing. So Re- 
ba-ptist, spec. = ANABAPTIST. 

Rebaptize (ribwptoiz), v. 1460. - late L. 
rebaplizare; see RR- 5 a, BAN. Cf. (O) Fr. 
rebapliser). I. trans. To bapt 
anew. 2. To give a new name to 1596, So 
1Rebaptiza:tion, the act or practice of bap- 
tizing again. Rebaptizer, one who re- 
baptizes. 

Rebarbative (ribi-abitiy), a. rare, 1892. 
[~ Fr. rébarbatif, -ive, t. barbe benrd.] Crabbed, 
unattractive, repellent. 

Rebate (ri-bé't, ribe'-t), sb, 1656, [t. RE- 
BATE v.' ; cf. Fr. rabat.] A reduction from asum 
of money to be paid, a discount; also, a re- 
payment, 

Rebate (ríbé^t) sb.* 1074. [Respelling 
of Rapper sb., after prec. In techn. use pro- 
nounced as if written rabbel.] A rabbet. Also 
attrib., as r.-plane. 

Rebate (ribé-t) v. [Late ME. rabat = 
(O)Fr. rabattre, f. re- RE- + abattre ABATE; 
later alt. by substitution of re- for the first 
syll.) tl. trans. a. To deduct (a certain 
amount from a sum); to subtract (one quan- 
tity or number from another) 1675. tb. To 
reduce or diminish (a sum or amount) 1677. 
te. To give or allow a reduction to (a person) 
1670. 2. To reduce, lessen, diminish (a con- 
dition, quality, feeling, activity, ete.). Now 
rare. 1450. b. To reduce the effect or force of 
(a blow, stroke, etc.). Now rare. 1579, tC. To 
lessen the vigour or activity of (the mind, 
ete.); to reprees, stop (a person or action) 
—1788. 3. To make dull, to blunt 1467. 4. Her. 
To diminish (a charge) by removal of a por- 
tion, esp. a point or projection. b. To remove 
(a point, etc.) from a charge. 1502. 

2. To pacify her, or, at least, to r. her first vio- 
lence RICHARDSON. 3. Takes he his weapon? thou 
the edge rebatest C'TESS PEMBROKE. This shirt of 
mail worn near my skin Rebated their sharp stoe 
1625. fig. Compassion so rebated the edge o 
Choler SIDNEY. Hence Reba'ter. f 

Rebate, v.“ 1475. [Later spelling of RAB: 
BET v., after prec. For pronunc. sce REBATE 
sb.2] 1. trans. To make a rebate or rabbet in. 
2. To join together with a rebate 1838. a 

1Reba-tement. 1542. [- OFr. rebalement; 
see REBATE v.' and -MENT.] 1. A sum soe 
deducted from another; a discount 101 
2. Diminution in amount, force, etc. —1701. 
3. do - Sore 5 d ee 

*Reba-to. 1591. (f. Fr. rabat col 
after It. words in -ato.] A kind of stiff p 
worn by both sexes 1630. b. A collar of ti p 
kind used to support a ruff, or a frame 
wire serving the same purpose ete nell 
Now only eh of OFT. 
] musical 
ind play! 
fiddle. 


When. .the jocond rebecks sound M - (Obr. 


lar, ete., 


(said orig. of the conque! 
afresh), f. re- RE- + bellum wi 
only attrib.) 1. Refusing obe: 
giance, or offering armed oppos a 
rightful or actual ruler or ruling DOW ox 
country. b. Consisting of, belong! 


REBEL 


falling to, in command of, rebels 1682. 2. 
Disobedient to a superior or to some higher 
power; contumacious, refractory ME. 3. 
Characterized by rebelliousness; characteris- 
tic of a rebel or rebels. late ME. 

1. Amaze..and terrour seis'd the r. Host MILT, 
The R. States LOWELL. b. The r. ranks were 
broken BON. 2. To speak in thunder to the r. 
world SHELLEY. transf. From a pure heart com- 
maund thy rebell will SHAKS. 

B. sb.’ 1. One who resists, or rises in arms 
against, the established governing power; 
one who refuses or renounces allegiance or 
obedience to his sovereign or the government 
of his country, late ME. b. Law (now only Sc. 
Law). One who resists or disobeys a legal 
command or summons 1592, 2. One who, or 
that which, resists authority or control of any 
kind ME. 

1. For such sentiments I am called a r. 1778. 2. 
Our Wills controul; Subdue the R. in our Soul 
WESLEY, 

Rebel, sh.“ late ME. If. next.] Rebellion 
-1618, 

Rebel (ribe-), v. ME. [-(O)Fr. rebeller- L. 
rebellare, f. re- RE- 2 € + bellare make war, 
f. bellum war.) intr. To rise in opposition 
or armed resistance against the rightful or 
established ruler or government of one's 
country. Const. against, tfrom, tto. late ME. 
b. To resist, oppose, or be disobedient to, 
some one having authority or rule ME. c. 


transf. or fig, To offer resistance, exhibit. 


opposition, to feel or manifest repugnance, 
eto. late ME. 

Tt is astonishing. .the People should ever rebell 
for Sla 1718. b. Rebellyng agaynst theyr 
prelates & curates 1526, c. Thus Conscience 
pleads her cause. Though long rebelled against, 
not yet suppressed COWPER. Hence fRebe'lled 
ppl. a. in active sense, MILT, 

Rebeldom (re-béldom). 1859. [f. REBEL 
8b. + -DOM,] 1. The domain of rebels. 
(Chiefly applied by their opponents to the 
Confederate States during the American 
n War.) 1802. 2. Rebellious behaviour 

59. 

Rebeller. Now rare. late ME. If. REBEL 
v.  -ER'.] A rebel, one who rebels, 

Rebellion (ribe.lyon) ME. I- (O)Fr. rébel- 
lion — L. rebellio, -on-, f. rebellis; see REBEL a., 
-CION.] 1. Organized armed resistance to the 
ruler or government of one's country; in- 
surrection, revolt 1440. b. With a and pl. 
An instance of this. late ME. c. Law (now 
only Sc. Law). Disobedience to a legal sum- 
mons or command; also ellipt., the fact of 
being regarded as a rebel on account of such 
disobedience 1 2. Open or determined 
deflance of, or resistance to, any authority 
or controlling power ME. 

1. There can be no doubt that r. is the last 
remedy against tyranny BUCKLE. b. The Great R., 
the civil war of 1642-9 and the Commonwealth 
Government of 1649-60, 2. Contempt of God, and 
T. against your parents DE FOE. 

Rebellious (ribe-lyos), a. late ME. [f. prec. 
+ ous, or f. earlier trebellous, by substitu- 
tion of suffix.) 1. Insubordinate, defying 
lawful authority; belonging to a party of 
rebels, 2. Of actions, etc.: Characteristic of a 
rebel or of rebels; marked by rebellion 1492. 
3. Of things: Offering resistance to treatment; 
refractory 1578, 

1. My weak heart.. Will beat, r. to its own re- 
Solves Sour V. absol. Let not the r. exalt them- 
A Ps. 00:7. transf, Hot and r. liquors SHAKS. 

T. spear Soom. 3. Very good against..r. old 
Sores 1578, Hence Rebe-llious-ly adv., -ness. 

Rebellow (ribe-lo»), v. 1590. [f. RE- 2a + 
BELLOW v., after L. reboare.] 1. intr. Ot cattle: 
To bellow in reply or in turn 1596. b. Of 
places or material objects, sounds, etc.: To 
Te-echo loudly 1590. 2. trans. To return or 
repeat (a sound) in a bellowing tone 1705. 

1. b. The earth Rebellow'd to the feet of steeds 
and men COWPER. 

Rebirth (rtbe. ap). 1887. [RE- 5 al] A 
Second birth (physical or spiritual); also fig. 
of things. 

Rebite (riboi-t), v. 1816. [RE- 5 a.) trans. 
To bite again (in sense 9 of the vb.). 
_Reboant (re-boünt), a. Chiefly poet. 1830. 
E L. reboans, -ant-, pr. pple. of reboare, f. re- 
Ras 2 à + boare roar, resound; see -ANT.] 
pobellowing, re-echoing loudly. So Re- 

antic, a. 


1759 


fReboi-l, v.. 1444. - OFr. rebouillir :- L. 
rebullire bubble up; see Bom v.] 1. intr. Of 
wine: To ferment a second time —1601. 2. To 
HUS or over —1601. 

+ Some of his 
Tron companyons therat reboyleth. 

Reboil (riboi-D, v.* 1615. [RE- 5 a.] trans. 
To boil again. 

Reboisement (riboizmént) 1882. [- Fr. 
reboisement, f. reboiser, f. re- RE- + bois wood; 
see -MENT.] Reafforestation. 

_Re-book, v. 1864. [RE- 5 a.] trans. and 
intr. To book again (BOOK v. 4 b). 

Reborn (bean), pa. pple. and ppl. a. 
1598. [RE- 5 a.] Born again (physically or 
spiritually), Also transf. of things. 

Rebound (ribau-nd, ri-baund), sb. 1530. 
If. next, or — Fr. rebond (xvi).] The act of 
bounding back after striking; resilience, re- 
turn, recoil, Also transf. and fig. 

His head. made three rebounds upon the scaf- 
fold 1732. Phr. To take, catch, etc. on the r. 

Rebound (ribau:nd), v. late ME. [- OFr. 
rebonder, (also mod.) rebondir, f. re- RE- 2a + 
bondir BOUND v.] 1. inir. To spring back 
from force of impact, to bound back. Also 
transf. or fig. of immaterial things. 2. To re- 
echo, reverberate, resound. Now rare or Obs. 
1440. 3. a. To bound or leap, esp. in return 
or response to some force or stimulus. Now 
rare or Obs. late ME. b. To bound back (with- 
out impact) 1513. 4. trans. To cause to bound 
back; to cast or throw back, to return. Now 
rare. 1560. 5. To re-echo, return (a sound). 
Now rare. 1555. 

1. An evil example, that would r. back on them- 
selves BURKE. When shell and ball Rebounding 
idly on her strength did light Byron. 2. With 
hoarse allarms the hollow Camp rebounds DRY- 
DEN, 3. At once with joy and fear his heart re- 
bounds Mitr. 5. The hollow hills. Were wont 
redoubled Echoes to r. SPENSER. 

Reboundant (ribau-ndant), a. 1688. f. 
prec. + -ANT.] Her. = REVERBERANT g. 1, 

Rebuff (ribv-f), sb. 1611. - Fr. trebuffe — 
It. ribuffo; see next.] 1. A peremptory check 
given to one who makes an advance of any 
kind; a blunt refusal of à request or offer; a 
snub. b. A check to further action or pro- 
gress, due to circumstances 1072. 2. A re- 
pelling puff or blast (rare) 1667. 

1. The. .insolent rebuffs Of knaves in office Cow- 
PER. 2. The strong r. of som tumultuous cloud 
Instinct with Fire and Nitre MILT. 

Rebuff (ribr-f), v. 1586. [- Fr. trebuffer — 
It. ribuffare, rabbuffare, t. ribuffo, rabbuffo, t. 
ri- RE- + buffo gust, puff, of imit. origin.] 
1. trans. To repel bluntly or ungraciously ; to 
give a rude check or repulse to. 2. To blow or 
drive back (rare) 1747. 

Rebuild (ribi-ld), v. 1490. [RE- 5 a.) trans. 
To build again; to reconstruct. Also absol. 
b. Rebuilding = being rebuilt 1668. 

b. That most stately and magnificent structure 
now re-building 1668. Hence Rebui-Ider. 

Rebuke (ribiz-k), sb. late ME. If. next.] 
11. A shameful or disgraceful check; a shame 
or disgrace —1485. tb. Without a or pl.: 
Shame, disgrace, reproach 1590. 2. Reproof, 
reprimand, late ME. b. With a and pl. A re- 
proof, a reprimand 1514. 

1. b. For great r. it is love to despise SPENSER. 2. 
A wise sonne heareth his fathers instruction: but a 
scorner heareth not r. Prov. 13:1. b. Shee's a Lady 
So tender of rebukes, that words are stroke[s] 


SHAKS, 

Rebuke (ribiz-k), v. ME. [- AFr., ONFr. 
rebuker = OFr. rebuchier, f. re- RE- + 
buschier, buchier, bukier beat, strike, prop. 
cut down wood, f. busche (mod. buche) log.] 
11. trans. To beat down or force back; to re- 
press or check; to repulse —1605. 2. To re- 
prove, reprimand, chide severely ME. b. To 
express blame or reprehension of (a quality, 


action, etc. by reproof or reprimand 
addressed to persons. Also fransf. and fig. 
1529. 


1. Wee could haue rebuk'd him at Harflewe 
SHAKS, 2. He rebuked them for their cowardice 
and want of faith 1883. b. The Palmer..much 
rebukt those wandring eyes of his SPENSER. 
Hence Rebu-keable a. (now rare) that may be re- 
buked; deserving of rebuke. Rebu-ker. Re- 
burkingly adv. 

Rebukeful (ribiz-kfül) a. 1523. [f. RE- 
BUKE sb. + -FUL.] 1. Of words: Of a rebuking 
character. b. Of persons: Full of, given to, 
rebuke 1868. 12. Deserving of rebuke; dis- 


RECALL 


graceful, shameful 1570. Hence Rebu-ke- 
ful-ly adv., -ness. 

Rebus (ri. bös), sb. 1605. - Fr. rébus — L. 
rebus, abl. pl. of res thing, in the phr. de 
rebus que geruntur ‘concerning things that 
are taking place’, title given by the guild of 
lawyers’ clerks of Picardy to satirical pieces 
containing riddles in picture form.] An enig- 
matical representation of a name, word, or 
phrase by figures, pictures, arrangement of 
letters, etc., which suggest the syllables of 
which it is made up. b. In later use, a puzzle 
in which a punning application of each 
syllable of a word is given, without pictorial 
representation. Hence Rebus v. trans. to 
mark or inscribe with a r. or rebuses. 

Rebut (rib»-t) v. ME. I- AFr. rebuter, 
OFr. reboter, -bouter, f. re- RE- + boter Burr 
v. ] fl. (rans. To assail (a person) with vio- 
lent language; to revile, rebuke, reproach 
—1470. 12. To repel, repulse, drive back (a 
person, or an attack) —1590. b. transf. 1536. 
3. To force or turn back (a thing, now usu. 
something abstract); to give a check to 1490. 
4. Law. To repel by counter-proof, refute (evi- 
dence, a charge, ete.). Hence gen, To refute, 
disprove (any statement, theory, ete.). 1817. 
+5. intr. or absol. a. To draw back, retire, re- 
treat, recoil 1024. b. Law. To bring forward 
a rebutter —1768. 

2. But he. . Their sharp assault right boldly did r. 
SPENSER. 3. Their points rebutted backe againe 
Are duld Spenser. 5. b. The plaintiff may answer 
the rejoinder by a sur-rejoinder; upon which the 
defendant may r. BLACKSTONE. So Rebu-tment 
= REBUTTAL. Rebu-ttable a. that may be re- 


utted. 

Rebuttal (rib»-tül) 1830. |f. prec. + A.] 
Refutation, contradiction; spec. in Law (cf. 
prec. 4). 

Rebutter (ribn-toa), 1540, [In sense 1 = 
AFr. rebuter (see REBUT v., -ER*); in sense 2 
partly f. REBUT v. + AR.] 1. Law. An 
answer made by a defendant to a plaintiff's 
surrejoinder. 2. That which rebuts, repels, 
refutes, etc.; a refutation 1794, 

Recado (rekü-do). 1615. [= Sp. or Pg. 
recado message, gift, etc.; origin unkn.] t1. 
A present; a message of compliment —1098. 
2. A S. Amer. saddle 1826. 

Recalcitrance (riks-lsitrüns). 1856. [See 
next and -ANCE.] Recalcitrant temper or con- 
duet. 

Recalcitrant (rike-Isitrint), a. and sb. 
1843. [7 Fr. récalcitrant — L. recaleitrans, ant, 
pr. pple. of recalcitrare; see next, -ANT.] A. 
adj. 1. ‘Kicking’ against constraint or res- 
triction; obstinately disobedient or-refrac- 
tory. Also const. fo. 2. Characterized by 
refractoriness 1865. B. sb. A recalcitrant per- 
son 1865. 

Recalcitrate (rīkæ-lsitre't), v. 1023. ( 
recalcitrat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. recalcitrare 
kick out, (later) be refractory; see RE-, 
CALCITRATE v.] 1. intr, To kick out, kick 
backwards (rare). b. To ‘kick out’ against or 
at a thing; to show strong objection or 
repugnance; to be obstinately disobedient 
or refractory 1707. 2. trans. To kick back 


(rare) 1832. 
1. b. Those who..r. at their caresses, they 


threaten with Tartarus LANDOR, 2. The more 
heartily did one disdain his disdain, and r. his 
tricks DE QuiNCEY. Hence Recalcitra-tion. 

Recalesce (riküle-s), v. 1887. [- L. re- 
calescere, f. re- RE- 2 c + calescere grow hot. 
See CALESCENT.] inir. To grow hot again. 
8o Recale'scence. 

Recall (rik@-1), sb. 1611. [f. RE- + CALL 
sb., after the vb.] 1. The act of calling back; 
spec. the calling back of an actor, ete. to the 
stage or platform; an encore, b. Naut. A 
signal flag used to call back a boat to a ship, 
or a vessel to a squadron 1832. c. Any sound. 
made as a signal to return; esp. Mil. a signal 
sounded on a musical instrument to call 
soldiers back to rank or camp 1855. 2. The 
act or possibility of recalling, revoking, or 
annulling something done or past 1667. 

1. The admiral..gave the signal of recal 1806. 
2. Phr. Beyond, past r.; "Tis done, and since 'tis 
done, 'tis past r. DRDYEN. 

Recall (rx O-), v. 1575. [f. RE- + CALL 
v., after L. revocare or Fr. rappeler.) 1. trans. 
To call back, to summon (a person, or fig. a 


RECANT 


thing) to return to or from a place 1501. 
b. To bring back by (or as by) calling upon 
1582. c. To bring back (the attention, mind, 
ete.) (o a subject. Also without const. 1007. 
2. To call or bring back to (or from) a certain 
state, occupation, etc. 1575. 3. To call or 
bring back (a circumstance, person, etc.) to 
the mind, memory, thoughts, etc. 1611. b. To 
bring back to the mind; to cause one to re- 
member 1651. c. To recollect, remember 1690. 
4. To bring back, restore, revive, resuscitate 
(a feeling, quality, or state) 1593. 5. To re- 
voke, undo, annul (a deed, sentence, decree, 
ete.) 1588. b. To revoke, take back (a gift) 
1608, 


1. Let them be recall'd from their Exile SHAKS. 
b. But past who can r., or don undoe? MILT. 2. If 
Henry were recall'd to life againe SHAKS. 3. The 
name does not r. any one to me 1875. 4. Once 

ne, You cannot now r. your sister's peace 

HELLEY. 5. b. The Gods themselves cannot r. 
their gifts TENNYSON. Hence Reca-llable a. that 
can be recalled, Reca-liment = RECALL sb. 

Recant (rikw-nt), v. 1535. l L. recantare 
recall, revoke, f. re- RE- 2 d + cantare sing, 
CHANT, after Gr. maMvypðeiv (see PALINODE).] 
1. trans. To withdraw, retract, or renounce (a 
statement, opinion, belief, ete.) as erroneous, 
and esp. with formal or public confession of 
error in matters of religion. tb. To renounce 
(a course of life or conduct) as wrong or mis- 
taken -1701. 2. a. To withdraw, retract (a 
promise, vow, etc.). Now rare. 1596. b. To 
renounce, give up (a design or purpose) 1652. 
3. intr. To retract, renounce, or disavow a 
former opinion or belief; esp. to make a 
formal or public confession of error 1553. 

1. He was content to r. his opinions at Paules 
crosse 1601. 2. a. He shall doe this, or else I doe r. 
The pardon that I late pronounced heere SHAKS, 
3. Here I r., and of those words repent me 1633. 
Hence Recanta' tion, the action of recanting; an 
instance of this. Reca-nter. 

Recapa-citate, v. rare. 1702. [Rx- 5 a.) 
trans. and refl. To make (legally) capable 


again. 

Recapitulate (rikàpitiület), v. 1570. [= 
recapitulat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. recapitulare, 
f. re + capitulum CHAPTER; see RE-, CAPITU- 
LATE v.] I. (rans. To go over or repeat again, 
properly in a more concise manner; to sum- 
marize, restate briefly. Also absol. b. transf. 
in Biol. of young animals: see next b. Also 
absol. 1879. 2. To bring together again; to 
sum up or unite in one (rare) 1607, Hence 

Recapi · tulator. Recapi-tulatory a. of the 
nature of, characterized by, recapitulation, 

Recapitulation (rikipiti#lé'-fon). late ME. 
I7 (CO)Fr. récapitulation or late L. recapitulatio, 
on-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] The action of re- 
capitulating; a summing up or brief repeti- 
tion. b. Biol. The repetition of evolutionary 
stages in the growth of a young animal. 
Also allrib. 1875. Hence Recapitula-tionist, 
an adherent of the doctrine of r. in Biology. 

Recaption (ri-, rikm-pfon). 1607. (f. RE- 
+ CAPTION.] 1, Law. a. A second distraint. 
b. (Also writ of r.) A writ issued in favour of 
one who has been distrained twice 1607. 2. 
Law. The peaceful seizure without legal 
process of one's own property wrongfully 
taken or withheld 1768. 

Recaptor (rikw-ptói). 1752. t. RE- + 
CaPTOR.] 1. One who retakes by capture; 
esp. one who makes a recapture at sea. 2. 
Law. One who takes goods by a recaption or 
second distraint 1841. 

Recapture (rikw-ptiüz, -tfox), sb. 1752. 
If. RE- + CaPTURE.] 1. The fact of taking, or 
being taken, a second time; recovery or re- 
taking by capture. 2. That which is captured 
again 1861. 

Recapture (rikwe-ptiüi) v. 1799. [RE- 5 a.] 
trans. To capture again; to recover by cap- 
ture. 

Recarriage (rikw-rid5). 1541. f. RE- + 
CARRIAGE.] The act of carrying or conveying 
back again, esp. conveyance back of mer- 
chandise; also, the fact of being carried back. 

Recast (rika-st), sb. 1840. [RE- 5 a.] An 
act or instance of recasting; the new thing or 
form produced by recasting. 

Recast (rika:st), r. 1603. [RE- 5 a + 
Cast v.; sense 2 after (O)Fr. refondre.] 1. 
trans. To cast or throw again. rare. 2. To 
cast or found (metal) again. Also fig. 1768. 
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b. To refashion, remodel, reconstruct (a 
thing, esp. a literary work, a sentence, etc.): 
to invest with new form or character 1790. 
3. To supply new actors for (a play) 1911. 

2. b. I have recast and rewritten the chapters 
MALTHUS. Buonaparte recast the art of war 1840. 

Recaulescence (rikole-séns). 1880. [RE- 
5 a; see CAULESCENT a.] Bot. The adhesion 
throughout its whole length of a bract or leaf 
to its stem. 

Recede (risi-d), v. late ME. - L. recedere, 
f. re- RE- 2 à + cedere go, CEDE.] I. intr. To 
£o back or further off; to retreat; retire. late 
ME. b. To become more distant; to lie 
further back or away; to slope backwards 
1777. 12. To depart from some usual or 
natural state, an authority, standard, prin- 
ciple, etc. —1796. b. Of things: To depart, 
differ, or vary from something else. Now rare 
or Obs. 1576. 3. To draw back, withdraw 
from à bargain, promise, position, opinion, 
etc. 1648. 4. To go away, depart, retire (from 
or fo a place or scene). rare. 1440. 5. a. To go 
back or away in time 1831. b. To decline in 
character or value 1828. 

1. As the sun recedes, the moon and stars dis- 
couer themselues GLANVILL. 2. Receding from 
custome when their interest requires it HOBBES. 
3. How could I r. from such an engagement? 1792. 
5. b. Foreign Government stocks receded frac- 
tionally 1883. 

Recede (risi-d), 1. 1771. It. RE- 5 a + 
CEDE v.] (rans. To cede again, give up to a 
former owner. 

Receipt (risit), sb. [In xiv receit(e = Abr. 
(ONFr.) receile = OFr., recoite, var. of recete 
(mod. recette) - med. I. recepta, subst. use of 
fem. pa. pple. of L. recipere RECEIVE. The sp. 
with p appears in OFr, recepte (XIV), a 
latinized form of recete.] I. 1. A formula or 
prescription, a statement of the ingredients 
(and mode of procedure) necessary for the 
making of some preparation, esp. in Med. 
(now rare) and Cookery; a RECIPE. b. The 
formula or description of a remedy for a 
disease; also absol. a remedy, means of cure 
1586. c. The means to be adopted for attain- 
ing some end 1621. +2. A drug or other 
mixture compounded in accordance with a 
receipt -1773. 

1. fig. Some. Write dull receipts how poems may 
be made Porz. b. Euery defect of the mind may 
haue a speciall receit BACON. c. From the know- 
ledge of simples shee had a r. to make white haire 
black SIR T. BROWNE. 

IL That which is received; the amount, 
sum, or quantity received. late ME. 

An excess of actual revenue over estimated re- 
ceipts 1863. 

III. 1. The act of receiving something given 
or handed to one; the fact of being received. 
late ME. b. A written acknowledgement of 
money or goods received into possession or 
custody 1602. 2. The act of receiving or taking 
in; admittance (of things) to a place or 
receptacle. Obs. or arch. late ME. 13. The act 
of receiving or admitting (a person) to a place, 
shelter, accommodation, assistance, etc.; the 
fact of being so received; reception —1070. 
fb. The ordinary or habitual reception of 
strangers or travellers; esp. in place of r. 
—1650. +4. Acceptance of a person or thing 
(rare) 1621. 5. The fact of receiving (a blow, 
wound). Obs. or arch. 1533. 

1. The r. and expenditure of large sums of money 

848. b. Make a receit for the same on the back- 
side of the said Bill 1651. 2. Ample cisternes for 
the receit of raine 1615. 3. b. The greatest place 
ofr, in Samaria FULLER. 

IV. 1. The chief place or office at which 
moneys are received on behalf of the Crown 
or government; the public revenue-office. 
Also, R. of the (King's) Exchequer. Now only 
Hist. 1442. b. The receiving-place of custom. 
Hence fig. 1539. 12. A place for the reception 
of things; a receptacle —1605. tb. esp. A 
basin or other part of a fountain; a reservoir 
1640. t3. A place of refuge —16: fb. A 
chamber, apartment (rare) —1615. t4. 
Hunting. A position taken up to await driven 
game with fresh hounds: a relay of men or 
dogs placed for this purpose —1688. 

1. b. He sawe a man (named Mathew) syttyng at 
the receate of custome BIBLE (Great) Matt. 9:9. 
3. b. Atrides, and his..spouse,..In a retired 
receit, together lay CHAPMAN. 

V. t1. Capability of receiving, accommoda- 


RECEIVE 


ting, or containing; capacity, size 1703 
fb. Mental capacity 1028. 12. Accommoda- 
diee thes . 1627. 
. fig. popular manner was of 
pu zoom Sw lodge a comers FULLER Fico 
‘om book, (a) a book of medi 
0) a book containing printed foes 


receives or h. 
criminals or stolen goods, one 

Receipt (risi-t), v. 1787. [f. RECRIPT sb.] 
1. trans. U.S. To acknowledge in writing the 
receipt of (a sum of money, etc.). 2. To mark 
(an account) as paid 1844, 3. intr. L. S. To 
give a receipt for (a sum of money, etc.) 1880. 
Hence Recei-ptor U.S. a person who re- 
80 property attached by a sheriff; a 

ailee. 

Receivable (risi-vàb'l), a. late ME. [orig. 
= AFr, receivable, var. of OFr., recevable; in 
later use f. RECEIVE v. + -ABLE,] 1, Capable of 
being received. b. Of certificates, paper 
money, et That is to be received as legal 
tender 1790. 2. Capable of receiving (rare) 
1530, 

1, The general rule of English Jaw is, that hearsay 
evidence is not r. 1880. Hence Receivability. 
Recei-vableness, 

Receival (risi-vàl). Now rare, 1687. [f. 
RECEIVE v. + -AL'.] Receipt, reception. 

Receive (risi-v), v. (ME. receive, receve = 
OFr. receivre, var. of recoivre or later (re- 
fash.) recevoir, ult. :- L. recipere, f. re- RE- 
+ capere take] I. I. (rans. To take in one's 
hand, or into one's po: on (something 
held out or offered by another); to take 
delivery of (a thing) from another, either for 
oneself or for a third party. b. Of God: To 
take (a soul) to himself ME. c. To take 
(stolen goods) into one's keeping 1583. d. To 
take from another by hearing; to attend or 
give heed to. late MK. 2. To accept (some- 
thing offered or presented) ME. 3. To be- 
come the support of (something superim- 
posed), late ME. b. To catch (a person or 
thing descending) in the arms or otherwise 
1470. c. To catch or intercept (a missile, 
blow, ete.); to encounter the force or effect 
of 1560, d. To catch (a sound) by hearing. 
late ME. 4. To permit oneself to be the 
object of (some action, ete.); to allow (some- 
thing) to be done to, or (some quality, etc.) 
to be conferred on, oneself; to submit to ME. 
b. To admit (an impression, etc.) by yielding 
or by adaptation of surface, late ME. C. To 
allow (something) to be applied to, or placed 
on, oneself 1549. d. Of recording instru- 
ments: To be affected, or operated on, by 
(the thing transmitted) 1862. 5. To take in; 
to admit as to a receptacle or containing 
space; to allow to enter or penetrate ME. 
b. Of a place or building: To admit (u per- 
son); to give accommodation or shelter to 
ME. c. To afford proper room or space to; 
to hold or contain conveniently 1440. 5. TO 
take in by the mouth; to swallow. Obs. on 
arch. late ME. b. To participate in, take 915 
sacrament or holy communion) ME. 6. 
take into the mind; to understand; to learn 
1603. kit 

1. He. . Received it, and at one draught dk 
off SHELLEY. b. Jesu, do Thou my soul r. KEB A 
d. A wyse man wil receaue warnynge COVBRDAIM. 
Prov, 10:8. 2. We cannot r. parole evidenca so 
their contents 1776. 3. Make broad thy sioe 
to r. my weight TENNYSON. c. The son. .recei . 
the first discharge of her fury SMOLLE: " int 
His tendrer checke receiues her soft han AA d 
SHAks. c. Egypt has since Received his ros of 
the whole Nile is Caesar's ADDISON. d. ner 
wireless receiving-sets or the operators a bre 
5. b. Innes ordeyned. .to rescey ve bothe Mai 
Hors MAUNDEVILLE. 

II. 1. To admit (a person) into some 11 
with oneself, esp. to familiar or social in 0 
course; to treat in a friendly manner 9 
In religious use ME. 2. To meet bdo pay 
with signs of welcome or salutation: E. 
attention or respect to (one who con ME. 
place); to greet upon arrival or entran ejna 
3. To meet, welcome, or greet (a Perso with 
specified manner ME. b. Mil. To mn. late 
resistance (an enemy, his attack, ete 


i1USHROOMS AND TOADSTOOLS 


ft) Giant Polypore Toadstool, Polyporus giganteus. (Top 
) Shaggy Parasol or Champagne-glass Toadstool, Lepiota 
ides, (Second row, left) Sickener or Red-capped Toadstool, 
ila emetica. (Second row, right) Fragile Pale-capped Toadstool, 
bombycina. (Third row) Blood-red Boletus Toadstool, 
versicolor. (Bottom left) Edible Field Mushroom, Psalliota 
stris. (Bottom right) Paxil Toadstool, Paxilius involutus. 
W. Roberts, B. A., F. Z. S., F.R.H.S., A.R.P.S.) 


NATIONAL COSTUMES 


(Top row, left to right) Welsh schoolchildren and their 
teacher wearing national dress on St. David's day. An 
Armenian girl in Yerevan, U.S.S.R. Lappsat Hammerfest in 
Norway. (Left) A Japanese geisha preparing tea; she 
wears the traditional kimono. (Right) A Norwegian girl 
from Tromsó. (Lower left) A shepherdess on the island of 
Corfu, Greece. (Below) These two men from northern 
India are in formal clothes. The trousers which they wear 
have added to English and are called Churidar Pyjama. 
(Lower right) An Eskimo hunter from Igloolik, south-west 
of Baffin Land; his wife has inlaid his name in darker colour 
on his fur gun case. (Bottom row, left to right) Two children 
from Brittany, France, in traditional Breton dress. A 
shepherd in the Scottish Highlands clad in his clan tartan. 
An Iroquois Indian from Canada. Two Sardinian peasants, 
(Mirrorpic, Ida Kar, J. Allan Cash, Camera Press, French 
Government Tourist Office, Italian State Tourist Office, Radio 
Times Hulton Picture Library.) 
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ME. 4. To admit (a person) to a place; esp. 
to give accommodation or shelter to; to 
harbour. late ME, 5. To admit (a person or 
thing) to, into a state, condition, privilege, 
occupation, etc. late ME. b. To admit to 
membership of a society or class or to part- 
nership in work; to take in among other 
persons or things. late ME. 6. To take or 
accept (a person) in some capacity. late ME. 
b. To admit (a person) to plead or give evi- 
dence 1607. 7. To take, accept, regard, hear, 
etc. (anything offered or presented, or to 
which attention is given) in a specified man- 
ner or with a specified expression of feeling. 
late ME. 8. To accept as an authority, rule, 
or practice; to admit the truth or validity of; 
to make use of. late ME. b. To give credit to; 
to believe. Also absol. late ME. 

1. He is a Gentleman so Receiv'd, so Courted, and 
so Trusted STEELE. b. God accept him, Christ r. 
him TENNYSON. 2. Preparations to r. the King 
CLARENDON. 4. Take heede what Guests You 
receiue SHAKS, 4. R. me, at my death, to ever- 
lasting happiness JOHNSON. b. Forty-five persons 
have been received by immersion into the church 
1843, 7. But how hath she receiu'd his Loue? 
Sir 8. An axiom universally received 
BERKELEY. b. They..speak in ears That hear not 
or r. not their report COWPER. 

III. 1. To have (a thing) given or handed to 
oneself; to get from another, or others ME. 
b. To get (a letter, etc.) brought to oneself. 
late ME. c. To get by communication from 
another; to learn, ascertain, etc., in this way 
1526. 2. a. To get (a person) into one's cus- 
tody, control, vicinity, society, etc. Now 
rare or Obs. ME. b. To get, or come into 
Possession of (a town, country, etc.) rare. 
1568. c. To get or acquire (some feature) 
1789. 3. To have (some quality, attribute, or 
property) given, bestowed, conferred, or im- 
pressed ME. 4. To be the object of (some 
action); to experience or meet with (some 
treatment, etc.) ME. 5. To have (a blow, 
wound, mark, etc.) inflicted or made upon 


1813. 4. The affronts she had received. 
„The proposal. deserves more attention 
ikely..tor. 1891. 5. I stood like one that 
had received ‘a blow ‘TENNYSON, b. His bended 
arm received the falling stone POPE. 

IV. Absol. uses. 1. To take, accept, or get, 
in various senses; to be or become a recipient. 
late ME. 2. To take the sacrament or holy 
communion; to communicate 1560. 3. To 
hold receptions 1854. 

Hence Recei-ving vbl, sb. (also attrib. as r.-office, 
room, eto. r.-set in Wireless) and ppl. a. 

Receiver (risi-vor). ME. [- AFr. *re- 
ceivere, -our = OFr. recevere, -our. In later 
use also f. the verb + -ER'.] 1. One who re- 
ceives (see the vb.), 2. One who receives on 
behalf of others: a, An official, officer, or 
Servant appointed to receive money due; a 
treasurer, collector. Also tgeneral r.: see 
RECEIVER-GENERAL. Now chiefly Hist. ME. 
b. A person appointed by a court to adminis- 
ter the property of a bankrupt, or property 
which is the subject of litigation, pending the 
suit. In recent use also official r. 1793. 3. One 
Who knowingly receives stolen goods or 
harbours offenders; a resetter ME. 4. That 
which receives; a receptacle. late ME. b. A 
tank or reservoir; a vessel to hold anything 
1588. c. A mould to receive molten metal 
1816. 4. As the name of certain parts of 
apparatus or machinery intended to receive 
and contain something; e.g. Chem. a vessel 
for receiving and condensing the product of 
distillation; the receptacle for mercury in a 
barometer 1576. 6. a. A device or instrument 
which receives an electric current or a tele- 
graphic message 1873. b. An apparatus 


which receives and reproduces sounds from 
another part of an electric circuit; that part 
of a telephone which is applied to the 
ear 1877. c. An apparatus for transform- 
Ing broadcast waves into sound or light; a 


1761 


wireless receiving-set 1890. Recei-vership 
(sense 2). 

Receiver-éen-eral. 1439. [- AFr. re- 
ceivour (see prec.) general, in AL. receptor 
generalis.) A chief receiver, esp. of public 
revenues. (See RECEIVER 2 a). 

In Great Britain now only as the title of an. 
official of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Recency (risénsi) 1612. [f. RECENT; see 
Nov.] The state or quality of being recent. 

Recense (rise-ns), v. 1597. [— (O)Fr. 
recenser or L. recensére, f. re- RE- + censére 
CENSE v.*] trans. To survey, review, revise 
(now spec. a text). 

Recension (rise-nfon). 1038. I- L. recensio, 
-on-, f. recensere reckon, survey, revise; see 
prec., AN.] I. An enumeration, survey, re- 
view. Now rare. b. A review (of a book). 
Gxo, Exior. 2. The revision of a text, esp. in 
a careful or critical manner; a particular 
version of a text resulting from such revision 
1818. b. éransf. A revised or distinct form of 
anything 1835. Hence Rece-nsionist, one 
who makes a r. 

Recent (ri-sént), a. 1533. [- Fr. récent or L. 
recens, recent-.] 1. Lately done or made; that 
has lately happened or taken place, etc. 
2. Lately formed, created, originated, or 
begun; tnew-born 1676. b. Fresh; not yet 
affected by decay, decomposition, or loss of 
moisture 1558. c. poet. Lately or freshly 
come or arrived from a place 1715. 3. Be- 
longing to a (past) period of time compara- 
tively near to the present, (Opp. to ancient 
tor antique.) 1622, b. Geol. Of or pertaining 
to the present geological epoch 1830. 4. Of a 
point or period of time: Not long past 1823. 
b. Geol. Applied to the later portion of the 
Quaternary or Post-Pliocene period 1833. 

1. R. translations I have seen of it in French 
1661. The bright drops of a r. shower 1837. 2. 
Lorraine and Arles, two r. and transitory king- 
doms GIBBON. c. R. from the roar of foreign foam 
SWINBURNE. 3. Though it be an action of so r. 
memorie BACON. b. An intermixture of extinct 
and r. species of quadrupeds 1833. 4. Up to a very 
T. period 1823. Hence ently adv. at a r. date; 
lately, newly 1533. Re-centness. 

Receptacle (ríse-ptàk'l. late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. réceptacle or L. receptaculum, f. 
receplare, f. recept-, pa. ppl. stem of recipere 
Receive.) 1, That which receives and holds a 
thing; a containing vessel, place, or space; 
a repository. 2. Any place into which per- 
sons (ships, animals, etc.) are received or re- 
tire, esp. for shelter or security. late ME. 3. 
spec. in scientific use. a. Anat, and Bot. An 
organ or space which receives a secretion, 
esp. r. of chyle (the dilated lower portion of 
the thoracic duct), of secretion (in plants) 
1543. b. Bot. The common base which 
supports the floral organs, the torus or 
thalamus (floral r.). Also, the axis or rachis 
of a head, spike, or other cluster (r. of 
inflorescence). 1753. c. Bot. In Ferns, Mosses. 
Algw, and Fungi, the support of the fructifi- 
cation or reproductive organs; an apothe- 
cium, pyenidium, sporophore, ete. 1842. 

1. fig. The soule of man is the r. of Christ's pre- 
sence HOOKER. 2. Holy-wells, rocks and caves, 
which have been the reputed cells and receptacles 
of men reputed saints 1672. So Recepta:cular g. 
Bot. pertaining to the r. of a flower; also, of the 
nature of, or serving as, a r. 

fRece:ptary, sb. and a. rare. 1011. [In 
sense 1- Fr. fréceptaire = med. L. *recep- 
larium (f. recepta; see RECEIPT sb., -ARY!); in. 
other senses a different application of the 
med.L.] A. sb. 1. A book or collection of re- 
ceipts —1656. 2. An accepted notion or belief. 
B. adj. Merely accepted as true, without 
proof. 1646. 

Receptible (rise-ptib', a. Now rare. 
1574. - Fr. tréceptible, or its source med. L. 
receplibilis, f. recept- (see RECEPTACLE); see 
-IBLE.] 1, That may be received, receivable. 
2. Capable of receiving. Const. of. 1656. So 
Rece:ptibi-lity, the quality or state of being 
* 

Reception (rise-pfon). late ME. [- (00 Fr. 
réception or L. receptio, -on-, f. as prec.; see 
-ION.] 1. The action or fact of receiving or 
getting 1489. 2. a. Astrol. The fact of each of 
two planets being received into the other's 
house, exaltation, or other dignity. late ME. 
b. The action of receiving (esp. persons), or 


RECESSION 


fact of being received, into a place, company, 
state, etc. 1650. c. The action of receiving, 
or fact of being received, in a formal or 
ceremonious manner 1662. d. An occasion of 
ceremonious receiving; an assemblage of 
persons for this purpose 1882. 3, The action 
of receiving, or taking in, physically or 
spatially. late ME. 4, The action of accepting 
or admitting; acceptance, admittance, 
approbation 1660. tb. An idea accepted 
without evidence of its truth —1691. 5. The 
action of receiving, or fact of being received, 
in a certain manner; kind or manner of 
reception 1647. 6. The action of receiving or 
taking 1803. 17. Capacity for receiving 
—1698. 18. A receptacle —1696. 19. Recovery, 
recapture. BACON. 

1. The prospect of the wealth which awaits man's 
r, 1834. 2. b. All hope is lost of my r. into grace 
Mint. e. Ther. of a deputation 1886. 3. Towers for 
the r. of the bells 1868. 4. To persuade us into a R. 
of Divine Truth ATTERBURY. 5. spec. The re- 
ceiving of wireless signals, or the efficiency with 
which they are received 1907. 

Comb.: r.-order, an order authorizing the r, and 
detention of a person in a lunatic asylum. Hence 
Receptionist, (a) Theol. applied attrib. to a view 
of the Eucharist which makes the presence of 
Christ depend on the disposition of the communi- 
cant, (b) a person employed by a photographer, 
dentist, etc. to receive clients. 

Receptive (rise-ptiv), a. 1547. [- Fr. 
réceplif or med. L. receptivus, f. as prec.; see 
-IVE.] 1. Having the quality of, or capacity 
for, receiving; able to receive; pertaining to, 
of the nature of, reception. 2. spec, It. spot, 
the spot in an oosphere at which the male 
gamete is admitted 1875. 

1. The passive r. work of the mind 1875. I should 
wish the citizens to be as r. of virtue as possible 
1875. Hence Rece-ptive-ly adv., ness. Re- 
ceptivity (risepti-viti), ability or readiness to 
receive or take in. 

Recercelé (risd-aséli), 1766. [OFr. re- 
cercelé, -lée circular, curled, f. re- RE- + cercel 
circle.) Her. Of a cross: Having the ends of 
the arms curling into divergent spirals, 

Recess (rise-s), sb. 1531. [— L. recessus, 
1. recess-, pa. ppl. stem of recedere RECEDE.] 
11. The act of retiring, withdrawing, or de- 
parting; withdrawal, departure. (Freq. in 
phr. access and r.) 1692. 12. The (or an) act 
of retirement from public life or into privacy; 
the fact of living retired; a period of retire- 
ment —1762. 3. The act of retiring for a time 
from some occupation; a period of cessation 
from usual work or employment 1642. fb. 
Cessation from work; relaxation —1781, t4. 
Delay, respite (rare) -1706. 5. A place of re- 
tirement, a remote, secret, or private place 
1636. 6. The act of receding, of going back or 
away, from a certain point. (Used chiefly of 
the motion of things, and esp. of water, the 
sea, or the heavenly bodies.) 1007. 7. A re- 
tired or inner place or part; one of the 
remotest or innermost parts or corners of any- 
thing 1616. 8. A receding part or indentation 
in the line of some natural feature or object, 
as a coast, range of hills, etc. 1697. b. spec. 
A niche or alcove 1774. c. Any small depres- 
sion or indentation; also Anat. a sinus or fold 
in an organ or part 1839. 8. Hist. A resolution, 
decree, or act of the Imperial Diet of Germany 
or of the Diet of the Hanseatic League, [After 
med. L. recessus.) 1706. 

3. In this r. of action, we had several treaties 
about prisoners 1671. In the r.,..or interval of 
suspended studies in the middle of the forenoon 
1860. We are in a Parliamentary r. 1881, The r.: 
spec. the interval between two sessions of parlia- 
ment. 5. The last retreat, and r., of his every-day 
waning grandeur LAMB. 6. An alternate r. and. 
advance of the apsides 1834. transf. Painting the 
access and r. of his thought 1843. 7. The gloomy 
recesses of the cloister 1801. fig. Deep in the close 
recesses of my soul PoE. 8. His dwelling a r. in 
some rude rock COWPER. 

Recess (rise-s), v. 1809. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To place in a recess or in retirement; to set 
back or away. b. spec. To set (part of a wall 
or other structure) in a recess 1845. 2. To 
make à recess or recesses in; to cut away. 80 
as to form a recess 1876. 3. intr. U.S. To take 
a recess or interval 1893. 

1. b. The arches, . one recessed within the other 
1845. Hence Rece'ssed ppl. a. set in à recess; as 
recessed arch, an arch set within another arch. 

Recession (ríse-fon). 1652. [- L. recessio, 
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1. recess-; see RECESS sb., -I0N.] 1. The action 
of receding; withdrawal, retirement. b. A 
setting or going back in time (rare) 1646. 2. 
The action of receding, retiring or departing, 
in various transf. or fig. senses. Const. from. 
1047. 

Recessional (rise-faniil), a. and sb. 1867. 
If. prec. Al.] A. adj. 1. Of or belonging 
to the recession or retirement of the clergy 
and choir from the chancel to the vestry at 
the close of a service; esp. r. hymn, a hymn 
sung while this retirement is taking place. 
2. Belonging to a recess (of Parliament) 
1805. B. sb. A recessional hymn 18067. 

Recessive (rise-siv), a. (and sb.) 1072. [f. 
RECESS sb. after ezceed|excess|excessive. | 
Tending to recede; spec., in the Mendelian 
theory of heredity, opp. to dominant. As 
sb. = a recessive character. 

Rechabite (re-kiiboit). late ME. I- eccl.L. 
(Vulg.) Rechabita, used in pl. to render 
Heb. rékübim, f. rékab; (Jer. 35); see ATR“. 
One of a Jewish family descended from 
Jonadab, son of Rechab, which refused to 
drink wine or live in houses. Hence (a) one 
who abstains from intoxicating liquors; now 
spec, a member of the Independent Order of 
Rechabites, a benefit society founded in 
1835; (b) a dweller in tents. Hence Re-cha- 
bitism. 

Rechange (ritfé!-nd3). 1487. [f. Ru- 5 a 
+ CHANGE sb.) fl. The RE-EXCHANGRE on a 
bill -1682, 12. The act of re-exchanging 
(money or goods) 1028. 3. The act of chang- 
ing or altering again 1550. 

Recharge (ritfa-ad5). sb. 1003. (f. RR. + 
CHARGE sb., partly after Fr. recharge.) 1. A 
fresh charge or load 1611. 2. A renewed or 
return charge in battle 1603. 

Recharge (ritfa-1d5), v. late ME. It. RE- 
+ CHARGE v., partly after (O)Fr. recharger.] 
l. (rans, fa. To reload (a vessel). Also absol. 
-1615. b. To put a fresh charge in; to refill, 
reload 1839, 2. fa. To charge or accuse in 
return —1697. b. To make a new charge 
against 1895. 3. To lay or impose again as a 
charge (rare) 1011. 4. intr. To charge (in 
battle) again or in return 1598, 

2. b. The magistrate..then directed that she 
should be re-charged for the assault on the.. 
gaoler 1895, 

Recha'se, v. Obs. exc. dial. late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. rechasser; see RE-, CHASE v.] fl. 
trans. To chase or drive back; to chase in 
turn 1014. 2. ta. Hunting. To chase (a deer) 
back into the forest -1741. b. To drive back 
deas or sheep) from one pasture to another 
1618. 

JRéchauffé (refofe). 1805. [Fr., pa. pple. ot 

réchauffer warm up again, f. re- RE- + 
échauffer; see CHAFE v.] A warmed-up dish; 
hence fig. something old served up again, 
esp. a rehash of literary matter. 

It is really wasting time to confute this r. of a 
theory 1805. 

Recheat (ritfi-t), sb. Obs. exc. arch. 1470. 
If. recheat v. (sec below) — OFr, racheter, 
rachater reassemble, rally.) fa. The act of 
calling together the hounds to begin or 
continue the chase of a stag, or at the close 
of the hunt (rare) b. The series of notes 
sounded on a horn for one or other of these 
1 ed tRecheat v. (xiv) intr. to blow ar. 

Recherché (raferfe), a. 1792. [Fr., pa. 
pple. of rechercher, f. re- RE- + chercher 
seck.] Carefully sought out; hence, ex- 
tremely choice or rare, 

tRecidivate, pa. pple. and v. rare. 1598. 
[7 med.L. recidivatus, pa. pple. of recidivare, 
f. L. recidivus, f. recidere fall back, f. re- RE- 
+ cadere fall; see -ATE*".] A. pa. pple. 
Fallen back. B. v. inir. To fall back, relapse. 
1677. 

fRecidivation. late ME. [- Fr. récidiva- 
tion or med.L. recidivatio, -on-, f. recidivare; 
see prec. -ION.] 1. Relapse into sin, error, 
crime, etc.; backsliding, apostasy —1093, 2. 
A relapse in a sickness or disease 1700. 

Recidive (re-sidiv), a. and sb. rare. 1537. 
[- L. recidivus (see RECIVIDATE); in sense 
B. a = Fr. récidive, med. L. recidiva.] tA. adj. 
Falling back, relapsing —1659. B. sb. ta. 
RECIDIVATION 2. 1600. b. = next 1854. 
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Recidivist (risi-divist). 1880. [- Fr. 
recidiviste, f. recidiver — med.L. recidivare; 
see RECIDIVATE, -IST.] One who relapses; esp. 
one who habitually relapses into crime. So 
Reci-divism, the habit of relapsing into 
crime. 

Recidivous (risi-divos), a. 1658, [f. L. 
recidivus RECIDIVE + -OUS.] Liable to fall 
back or relapse. 

Recipe (re-sipi), v. imper. and sb. late ME. 
[- L. recipe, imper. sing. of recipere take, 
RECEIVE, used by physicians (abbrev. R., 
R) at the head of prescriptions, and hence ap- 
plied to these and similar formule.) fA. v. 
imper. = Take 1652. B. sb. 1. Med. A 
formula for a medical prescription; a pre- 
scription, or the remedy prepared in accor- 
dance with this 1584. 2. A statement of the 
ingredients and procedure necessary for the 
making or compounding of some preparation, 
esp. of a dish in cookery; a receipt 1743, 3. 
transf. A means (actual or suggested) for 
attaining or effecting some end 1643. 

Recipience (risi-piéns). rare. 1882. [f. as 
next; see -ENCE.] The act or process of re- 
ceiving. 

Recipiency (rísi-piénsi). 1822. 
see -ENCY.) Receptivity; reception. 

Recipient (risi-piént), a. and sb. [= 
Fr. récipient — It, recipiente or L. recipiens, 
-ent-, pr. pple. of recipere RECEIVE; sce -ENT.] 
A. adj. That receives or is capable of re- 
ceiving; receptive 1610, B. sb. 1. One who or 
that which receives 1015. 12. a. Chem. A 
receiver; a (glass) vessel for receiving or 
holding a liquid —1704. b. The receiver of an 
air-pump —1815. 3. A re-entrant angle 1811. 

Reciprocal (risi-prokiil), a. and sb. 1570. 
|f. L. reciprocus (sce RECIPROQUE) + -AL!.] 
A. adj. t1. Having, or of the nature of, an 
alternate backward and forward motion. 
(Said esp. of tides.) —1726. tb. Of actions: 
Alternating 1758. 2. Of the nature of or per- 
taining to a return made for something; 
given, felt, shown, etc., in return 1596. b. 
Existing on both sides; felt or shared by both 
parties; mutual 1579. 3. Inversely correspon- 
dent or related; correlative, complementary ; 
topposed. Now chiefly Math. 1570. b. Math. 
Based upon an inverse relationship 1823. 
4. Corresponding or answering to each other, 
as being either similar or complementary 
1570. 15. Convertible, synonymous —1733. 
6. Gram. Of pronouns and verbs, or their 
signification: Reflexive; now, more usu. ex- 
pressing mutual action or relationship 1611. 

2. He had a right to expect from them a r. demon- 
stration of firmness ‘Junius’ Lett. b. Kindness is 
ely T. JOHNSON. Phr, R. defence, in Fortif., 4 
form of flanking defence. 3. b. R. equation, one of 
those which contain several pairs of roots, which 
are the r. of each other. . R. proportion is when the 
recipi of the two last terms have the same 
ratio as the quantities of the first terms. . R. ratio 
is the ratio of the reciprocals of two quantities. 
1823. 4. Reciprocall figures are those, when the 
termes of proportion are both antecedentes and 
consequentesin eitherfigure 1570. Let our recipro- 
call vowes be remembred SHAKS. Allegiance and 
Protection are r. in all Countries 1718. R., in 
mathematics, is applied to quantities which 
multiplied together produce unity 1797. 6. A 
Pronoun or a Verb r. 1727. One another, each 
other, are sometimes called r. pronouns 1872. 

B. sb. 11. One who is sent back. CHAPMAN. 
2. A thing corresponding in some way or 
other; a return, equivalent, counterpart, etc. 
1570. 13. Gram. A reflexive verb —1766. 4. 
Math. A function or expression so related to 
another that their product is unity; the in- 
verse 1685. 


(f. next; 


f. reciprocus; see RECIPROQUE, -ATE*.] 1. 
inir. ta. To go back, return; to have a back- 
ward direction 1661. b. To move backwards 
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and forwards (now Mech.); tto go up ana 
down, to vary 1678. c. trans. To alternate 
the direction of; to cause to move backwards 
and forwards 1653. 2. a, To give and receive 
in return or mutually; to interchange 1611, 
b. To return, requite; to do, feel, ete., in or 
by way of return 1820. 3. intr. To make a 
return orinterchange with (another or others), 
Now rare or Obs. 1626. b. spec. To make a 
return or exchange of good wishes 1779, 
14. a. trans. To make correspondent or con- 
vertible with; to convert —1788. b. intr. To be 
correspondent or in agreement (with some- 
thing); to be equivalent or convertible 1683. 
5. Math. a. trans. To find the reciprocal to (a 
curve) 1861. b. inir. To pass into by recipro- 
cation 1861. 

1. c. Vainly reciprocating the saw of endless con- 
tention 1677. 2. a. The waters reciprocating their 
tides with the neighbouring sea EVELYN. 3. b. 
Then when the two glasses of water were brought 
..he said, ‘Madam, let us r,' JOHNSON. Hence 
Reci-procating ppl. a. that reciprocates; spec, 
in Mech. (of machines, ete.) having a reciprocating 
part or parts. Reci-procator, one who, or thal 
which, reciprocates. 

Reciprocation (risipró on). 1530. [= Fr. 
réciprocation or L. reciprocatio, on-, f. as 
prec. see -I0N.] fl. Reflexive action; a re- 
flexive mode of expression —1031. 2. Motion 
backwards and forwards. Now Mech. 1646, 
b. Alternate action or operation (rare) 1656, 
fc. Alternation; vicissitudo —1704. 3. The 
action of making a return, or doing some- 
thing in return; esp. a mutual return or ex- 
change of acts, feelings, ete. 1501. 4. The 
state of being in a reciprocal or harmonious 
relation; correspondence 1605. tb. Logic. The 
conversion of terms or propositions, or the. 
relation involved by this 1677. 

3. With a sincere r. of all your kindly feeling 
DICKENS. 

Reciprocity (resipro-siti). 1766. E Fr. 
réciprocité, f. réciproque; see next, Arx. Of. 
late L. reciprocitas.] 1. Tho state or con- 
dition of being reciprocal; a state or rela- 
tionship in which there is mutual action, in- 
fluence, giving and taking correspondence, 
eto., between two parties or things. 2. spec. 
&. Mutual or correspondent concession of ad- 
vantages or privileges, as forming a basis for 
the commercial relations between two coun- 
tries 1782. b. In the Kantian philosophy: 
Mutual action and reaction 1883. 

2. a. New arrangements of trade, on the footing 
of r, and mutual convenience 17. 

fReciproque, a. and sb. 2. [= (O)Fr. 
réciproque — L. reciprocus moving backwards 
and forwards, f. (ult.) re- back, pro forward.) 
A. adj. = RECIPROCAL a, —1019. B. sb. A re- 
turn or equivalent. Also with the: The 
natural return, the like, —1048. 

B. It is a true rule that loue is euer rewarded 
either with the r. or with an inward. .contemp 
Bacon, 

Recision (risi-son). Now rare. 1611. E= L, 
recisio, -on-, f. recis-, pa. ppl. stem of recidere 
cut back; see -ION.] a. The action of cutting 
back or pruning. tb. The action of rescinding 
1706. 

Recital (risoi-tàl) 1512. lf. RECITE v. + 
-AL..] 1. A rehearsal, account, or description 
of some thing, fact, or incident; also (esp. D 
carly use), a relation of the particulars or de 
tails of something 1550. b. A dison 
account, relation, narrative 1565. 2. spec. 1 
rehearsal or statement in a formal or legal 
document of some fact or facts closely ne 
nected with the matter or purpose of fhg 
document itself; the part containing Fe 
statement 1512. 3. An (or the) act of (treading 
or) reciting 1612. b. Mus. A musical P 
formance given by one person; a cone 
consisting of selections from one comp! 
1811. 

2. The particular r. prefixed, by way of preamble 
to this very clause BENTHAM. 3. b. M. Liszt Wo 
also give a r. of one of his great fantasias cds of 
Opera r., a performance of the music and ars " 
an opéra without appropriate costume o ectals. 
Hence Reci-talist, one who gives musica 00 r. 

Recitation (resité'.fon). 1484. I- E BS. 
récitation or L. recilatio, -on-, f. A. 1. 
ppl. stem of recitare; see RECITE v., -TON- tor 
The action of rehearsing, detailing, 3 
enumerating; recital. b. An instance b zi 
an account, narrative 1641. 2. The ac! 
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reciting (tor reading aloud); the repetition of 
something got by heart 1623. b. An instance 
of this; an act of reciting; also, a piece to be 
recited 1841. 3, U.S. The repetition of a pre- 
pared lesson or exercise; an examination on 
something previously learned or explained 
1824. 

Recitative (re:sitüti-v), d.! and sb. 1645. 
- It. recitativo RECITATIVO.) Mus. A. adj. 
1. Of the nature of, in the style of, recitative. 
12. Employing a recitative style 4000. B. sb. 
1. A style of musical declamation, inter- 
mediate between singing and ordinary 
speech, commonly employed in the dialogue 
and narrative parts of operas and oratorios 
1656. tb. The tone or rhythm peculiar to any 
language —1791. 2. Words or passages in- 
tended to be delivered in recitative 1716. 
3. a. A part rendered in recitative, or a piece 
of music intended for such a part 1754. b. A 
performance in r. 1873. 

1. b. Some gentlemen of Ireland, to whom a 
slight proportion of the accent and r. of that 
country is an advantage BOSWELL. Hence 
fRecitatively adv. 

Recitative (re-site'tiv, risi-tátiv), d. rare. 
1860. [f. RECITE v. + -ATIVE.] Of the nature 
of a recital or repetition. 

Recitativo (re:itüti-vo). 1645. - It. reci- 
talivo (orig. in stile recitativo), pa. ppl. stem 
of recitare RECITE v. + -ivo -IVE.] = RECITA- 
TIVE sb. 1. 

fRecite (risoi-t), sb. rare. 1685. 
A recital. 

Recite (rísoi-t), v. late ME. [-(O)Fr. réciter, 
or L. recitare rend out, f. re- RE- + citare 
CITE.) 1. trans. To repeat or utter aloud 
(something previously composed, heard, or 
learned by heart); now spec. to repeat to an. 
audience (a piece of verse, etc.) from memory 
and in an appropriate manner. Also, to read 
out or aloud (now rare). 1481. 2. To relate, 
rehearse, narrate, tell, declare; to give an 
account of; to describe in detail. Obs. or 
arch, 1483. b. Law, To rehearse or state in a 
deed or other document (some fact bearing 
closely upon the matter in hand). late MB. 
13. To compose; to write down (rare) 1054. 
4. To go through or over in detail; to enumer- 
ate, give a list of. Now rare. 1533. 15. To 
cite, quote —1793. tb. To cite or mention, 
to quote from (a book) —1807. 6. intr. To re- 
peat something from memory; U.S. to 
repeat a lesson, or be examined on one 1735. 
J. I recited some Heroick Lines of my own 
STEELE, 2. b. John Ivy, reciting that he had made 
a former will in the life of his wife 1818. 3. Such as 
found out musical tunes, and recited verses in 
writing Heclus, 44:5. 4. By reciting the sins of 
their neighbours, men indulge their own foolish. . 
desires WESLEY, Hence Reci-ter, one who recites; 
also used as the title of books containing passages 
for recitation. 

Reck (rek), sb. Obs. exc. poet. 1568. [f. 
next.] Care, heed, consideration, regard. 

Reck (rek), v. Now chiefly rhet. or poet. 
[OE. (i) *rééan, pa. t. rohte = OS. rókja: 
OHG. ruohhen, ON. rækja :- Gmc. *rokjan; 
(ii) reccan, of obscure origin (see next). The 
present form is due partly to the generaliza- 
tion of the k of ME. 3rd. sing. pres. ind. rekp, 
partly to the infl. of ON. rækja.) 1. intr, 
a. To take care, heed, or thought of some 
thing (or person) with desire or favour to- 
wards it, interest in it, or the like; to set 
store or account by; to care for. Also with 
inf. b. To take head or have a care of some 
thing (or person), so as to be alarmed or 
troubled thereby, or to modify one’s conduct 
or purpose on that account. Also with inf. or 
dependent clause, OE. c. To know, be 
aware, or think of 1813. 2. Without const. 
(usu. ellipt.): To care, heed, mind, etc. OE. 
3. trans. To heed, regard, care for, etc. ME. 
4. In impers. use: To concern or trouble (a 
Person); to interest ME. b. absol. To matter; 
to be of importance or interest ME. 
x My master. little wreakes, to finde the way to 

eauen By doing deeds of hospitalitie SHAKS. 
Little recked he of flowers—save cauliflowers 
BARHAM. b. Then it was, old Father Care, Little 
TAE d I of thy frown SHERIDAN. c. Little recked 

r. Podsnap of the traps and toils besetting his 
Young Person DICKENS. 2. I wreake not, though 
1555 end my life to day SHAKS. Revenge. back on 
Itself recoiles; Let it; Ir. not Mur. 3. Himself. 


If. next.] 
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reaks not his owne reade . 4. i 
loneliness it recks me not ETN Ornik or 

Reckless (re-klés), a. [OE. reééeléas, rece-, 
earlier recciléas, whence ME. rech-, retch(e)- 
less (to xvn), corresp. to MLG. rokelós, 
(M)Du. roekeloos, OHG. ruahhalós (G. ruchlos); 
f, base of RECK v. + -LESS; the forms with 
-(e)k- are by assoc. with the verb (rekken).] 
1. Of persons: Careless of the consequences of 
one’s actions; heedless (of something); 
lacking in prudence or caution. 2. Of actions, 
conduct, things, etc. Characterized or dis- 
tinguished by (tearelessness or) heedless 
manes ME. 3. Quasi-adv. Recklessly. late 

1. R. of life GROTE. A rough and r, soldier, caring 
for nothing but a fight 1879. 2. A r, increase of 
population 1863. Hence Re'ckless-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Reckling (re-klin). Also wreck-. 1611. 
[Of unkn. origin.) The smallest and weakest 
animal of a litter; the youngest or smallest 
child in a family. 

Reckon (rek'n) v. [OE. gerecenian = 
OFris, rek(enia, (M)LG., (M)Du. rekenen, 
OHG. rehhanón (G. rechnen) :- WGmc. 
*(;a)rekenojan.] I. trans. 11. To enumerate 
serially or separately; to go over or through 
(a series) in this manner ME. b. So with up, 
rarely over ME. te. To recount, relate, 
narrate, tell —1586. td. To mention —1596. 
2. To count, so as to ascertain the number or 
amount of; to ascertain (a number, quantity, 
ete.) by counting or calculating; to compute. 
Also with out. ME. b. To calculate or keep 
count of, in relation to some starting-point 
1640. tc. To count out, to pay —1713. d. To 
count wp; also, to sum up, to estimate the 
character of (a person) 1836. 3. To include 
in a (or the) reckoning; hence, to place or 
class. late ME. b. To accept or state as a 
total 1563. +4. a. To estimate, value —1667. 
b. To take into consideration (rare) —1686. 
5. To consider, judge, or estimate by, or as 
the result of, calculation 1555. b. To set 
down or consider as being of a specified 
character, importance or value, or (rarely) 
as being in a certain condition ME. c. With 
inf. To regard as doing something 1513. 6. To 
consider, think, suppose, be of opinion that 
1513. b. I reckoh, used parenthetically or 
finally. (Now dial. and Southern U.S.) 1603. 
17. To account, assign, or attribute fo (a 
person or thing) -1719. 

1. b. I shall r. up only such authors whose records 
are lost and gone 1638. 2. I am ill at these 
Numbers; I haue not Art to r. my grones SHAKS. 
3. In this class we may r. the Georgians, Circas- 
sians, and Mingrelians GOLDSM. 5. They r, that 
this, Work will be finish'd in about fifty Years 
1745. 6. I r., said Socrates, that no one., could 
accuse me of idle talking JOWETT. 

II. intr. t1. To r. right: to judge correctly 
1007. 2. To count, to make a calculation; 
to cast up an account or sum ME. 3. To go 
over or settle accounts with one, or logether 
ME. b. To r. with: to take into consideration; 
to be prepared for 1885. 4. To calculate, 
design, or expect fo do something. Now dial. 
1550. b. To look for something 1848. 5. 
To account or think (much, etc.) of; to take 
account of, think highly or approve of. Now 
rare exc. dial. 1594. 6. To count, depend, or 
rely on or upon 1632. 7. To count, have à 
place or value 1879. 

1. This to attain, whether Heav'n move or Earth, 
Imports not, if thou reck'n right MILT. 2. Phr. To 
r. without one’s host: see Host 8b." 2. 3. God. . Will 
r. with us roundly for the abuse COWPER. b. A 
contingency to be reckoned with 1885. 4. You 
may have more to bear than your. for J. H. NEW- 
MAN. 6. He could r. on no support within England 
itself J. R. GREEN. Hence Re'ckoner, one who 
reckons; an aid to reckoning (see READY RE- 
CKONER). 

Reckoning (rek'nip), vbl. sb. ME. [f. 
prec. + -ING?.] 1. The action of RECKON v.; 
enumeration, calculation, computation. b. 
Manner of computing or numbering. late ME. 
2. An enumeration, calculation, or account. 
‘Also with up. ME. b. The process or result of 
(one's) counting. Freq. in phrases, as to be 
out, in or of, to leave out of, to lose one’s r. 
1585. C. spec. The calculated period of preg- 
nancy 1638. d. Naut. The estimate made of 
a ship's position by calculation from the log, 
the course steered, observation of the sun, 
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etc, See also DEAD RECKONING. 1577. 3. A 
computation or account of the sum owing 
by, or due to, a person; a bill, esp. at an inn 
or tavern. late ME. b. Dulch r.: see quot. 
4. The action of rendering an account of 
property entrusted to one's charge, etc.; an 
account so rendered ME. b. spec, With ref. 
to rendering an aecount of one's life or con- 
duet to God at death or judgment ME. 5. 
The settlement of accounts or differences 
between parties 1470. 6. The action of calcu- 
lating chances or contingencies; (an) antici- 
pation or expectation 1568. 17. a. Mode of 
regarding a matter 1649. b. T'o be, or come 
to, one r. : to beequivalent—10674. +8. Estima- 
tion, consideration, distinction —1653. 

1. b. The r. by Olympiads was not yet in use 
NEWTON. 2. b. I should lose my r. of time DE 
Foz. 3. They liked the wine, but not the r. which 
was to be paid for it FULLER. b. A Dutch r., 
wherein if you dispute the..exorbitance of the 
bill the land lord shall bring it up every time 
with new additions SWIFT. 4. Howbelt, there was 
no r. made with them, of the money that, was 
deliuered into their hand 2 Kings 22:7. There 

be a day of r. sooner or later DICKENS. 5. 
quet bargain and a right r. make long friends 
76. 

Reclaim (ríklé-m), sb. Now rare. ME. 
E OFr. reclaim, f. reclamer; see next.) t1. 
The act of recalling a hawk —1480. fb. The 
recall or bringing back of a person —1590. 
2. The act of recalling, or state of being re- 
called, to right conduct ME. b. The re- 
clamation of land 1799. Hence Reclai m- 
less a. (rare) that cannot be reclaimed, 

Reclaim (riklé-m), v. ME. [- OFr. re- 
claim-, tonic stem of (O)Fr. réclamer = L. 
reclamare cry out, exclaim; see RE-, CLAIM 
v.] I. trans, 11. a. Falconry. To call back 
(a hawk which has been let fly) —1741. 
Also transf. b. To call back; to recall 
—1741. c. To restrain, check, hold back —1700. 
d. To withdraw (a statement); to revoke 
(rare) -1741. 2. To recall, bring back (a person. 
or animal) from a wrong course of action, 
etc., fo a proper state. late ME. b. To call 
back from wrong-doing or error; to reform. 
1577. c. To win back, win over (again), Also 
with inf. (rare) 1587. d. To put right, to 
remedy, correct, amend (an error, fault, etc.). 
rare. 1596. 3. To reduce to obedience, tame, 
subdue (esp. a hawk, also rarely a person). 
late ME. tb. To keep the growth of (wood or 
trees) within bounds —1697. c. To remove 
(rude qualities) by means of instruction or 
culture; to bring (savage people) to a state 
of civilization 1760. d. To bring (waste land, 
ete.) under, or into a fit state for, cultivation 
1764. 4. To claim the restoration of, to de- 
mand or take back (a person or thing) 1450. 
15. To cry out against (a thing or person); 
to gainsay 1650. 

2. Henrietta had reclaimed him from a life of vice 
MACAULAY, €. Once alienated, [I doubt] whether 
he were ever to be reclaimed C. BRONTE, d. In 
reclaiming vulgar errors BACON. 3. c. A fair field. 
..with no aborigines to be protected or reclaimed 
1865. 5. Herod. in stead of reclaiming what they 
exclaimed, . hug'd their praises as proper to him- 
self FULLER. 

IL. intr. 1. To exclaim, protest. Now rare, 
1440, b. With obj. clause. To declare or say 
in protest. 1449. c. Sc. Law. To appeal 1578. 
12. To call out, cry loudly (rare) -1700. 13. a. 
To draw back; to recant (rare) -1004. b. To 
reform —1757. 

1. The whole Context in Dionysius reclaims 
against this Emendation BENTLEY. 2. One whis- 

rid soft, and one aloud reclai DRYDEN. 
ence Reclairmable a. Reclaimant, Re- 
clai-mer, one who reclaims. 

Reclamation (reklame, fen). 1533. [- Fr. 
réclamation or L. reclamatio, -on-, t. reclamat- , 
pa. ppl. stem of reclamare; see prec., -ION.] 
1. The action of protesting; a protest. 2. The 
action of calling or bringing back from wrong- 
doing, reformation 1633. b. The action of re- 
claiming from barbarism 1868. c. The mak- 
ing (of land) fit for cultivation 1861. 3. The 
action of claiming the return of something 
taken away; a claim for something 1787. 

1. An act..done against the r. of the Law of 
Nature 1650. 

|Réclame (reklam). 1883. [Fr., f. réclamer.] 
The attainment of notoriety by 'puff' or 
advertisement. 
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Reclinant (rikloi-nünt), a. 1850. [f. RECLINE 
*-ANT.] Her. Bending or bowed. 

Reclinate (re-kline't), a. 1753. [- L. 
reclinatus, pa. pple. of reclinare RECLINE; see 
-ATE*.] Bending downward; esp. Bot. of 
stems, branches, leaves, etc. 

Reclination (reklinéfon) 1578. [- OFr. 
reclination or late L. reclinatio, f. reclinat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. reclinare; see prec., -I0N.] 
1. The action, posture, or practice of re- 
clining. Now rare. 12. Dialling. The angle 
made by the plane of the dial with a vertical 
point intersecting it 1797. 3. Surg. An opera- 
tion formerly used for cataract 1820. 

3. S of the cataract by tilting it back- 
wards 1875. 

Recline (riklei-n), sb. rare. 1753. [f. the 
vb.] A recumbent or reclining posture. 

fRecli-ne, a. 1067. -L. reclinis, f. reclinare; 
see next.] Recumbent, reclining. MILT. 

Recline (ríkloim), v. late ME. E OFr. 
recliner (in sense 2), reinforced from its 
source L. reclinare bend back, lay aside, 
recline, f. re- RE- + -clinare (cf. DECLINE, 
INCLINE).] 1. (rans. To lay down, or make to 
lie down (properly on the back); to cause to 
incline (backwards); to rest (the head, ete.) 
in this way. 12. intr. Of a dial: To have a 
backward inclination, to lie away back from 
the vertical -1797. 3. To rest in a recumbent 
or inclined position, lean or repose on or upon 
something 1097. b. Mil. Of one extremity of 
an army: To rest wpon a place (rare) 1850. 
14. To fall backwards or down. GoLpsM. 

1. The sonne of man hape not wer he may reclyne 
..hishede 1440. Thus oft, reclined at ease, I lose 
an hour At evening COWPER. 3. The wood- 
crowned cliffs that o'er the lake r. WORDSW. 
Hence Recli-ned ppl. a. placed in a reclining 
position; characterized by recumbency. Re- 
ell ner. one who or that which reclines; spec. a 
reclining dial or plane. 

Reclining (rikloi-nin), ppl. a. 
prec. + -ING*.] That reclines, 

Dials, are called inclining or r. dials, according 
as their planes make acute or obtuse angles with 

the horizon 1797. 

TReclu:de, v. late ME. I- L. recludere; see 
next.] 1. trans. To open (a gate, etc.) 1005. 
2. To shut up (a thing or person); to close 
—1843. b. To shut (a person) off from a thing 
—1657. 

Recluse (rikli:s), a. and sb. ME. E- (O)Fr. 
reclus, fem. recluse, pa. pple. of reclure :— L. 
recludere (pa. pple. reclusus) shut up, (earlier) 
open, f. re- RE- + claudere CLOSE.) A. adj. 1. 
Of persons: Shut up, secluded from society, 
esp. as a religious discipline. 2. Of life, con- 
dition, ete.: Characterized by seclusion or 
close retirement 1645. 3. Of places: Secluded, 
solitary. Now rare. 1652. +b. Of things, 
actions, etc.: Hidden, private —1783. 

1. I have lived r. in rural shades COWPER. The 
example of r. philosophers 1805. 2. His private 
habits were sober and r. GROTE. 3. The most r. 
retreats 1782, 


B. sb. 1, a. A person shut up from the world 
for the purpose of religious meditation; a 
monk, anchorite or anchoress, spec. one who 
remains perpetually shut up in a cell under a 
vow of striet seclusion. b. One who mixes 
little with society. ME. 12. A place of se- 
clusion 1772. 

jReclu'se, v. late ME. E- reclus-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. recludere; sce prec.] trans. To shut 
up, seclude —1713. 

Reclusion (rikli-5on). late ME. I- med. L. 
reclusio shutting up, (monastic) seclusion, 
state of recluse, f. as prec.; see -10N.] 1. The 
action of shutting up, or fact of being shut 
up, in seclusion; a state of retirement. b. The 
fact of being shut up as a prisoner, esp. in 
solitary confinement 1872. 2. A place of 
religious retreat 1797. 

Reclusive (rikli-siv), a. 1599. [f. RECLUSE 
v. + -IVE.] Marked by reclusion or retire- 
ment. 

In some reclusiue and religious life, Out of all 
eyes SHAKS, 

Reclusory (rikli-sori). 1821. E med.L. 
reclusoriwm, f. reclus- (see RECLUSE a.) + 
-orium -0RY'.] The cell of a recluse, 

Recoct (rikg-kt), v. 1562. [= recoct-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. recoquere, f. re- RE- + coquere 
cook.] trans. To boil or cook a second time; 
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also fig. to vamp or furbish up anew. So 
Reco:ction. 

Recognition (rekógni-fon). 1450. [- L. 
recognitio, -on-, f. recognit-, pa. ppl. stem of 
recognoscere; see RECOGNOSCE, -ION.] The 
act of recognizing. 11. Payment on the con- 
clusion of a bargain. 12. Sc. Law. The re- 
sumption of lands by a feudal superior —1765. 
13. Revision, recension —1862. b. Hist. The 
form of inquest by jury in use in England 
under the early Norman kings 1609. 4. The 
action of acknowledging as true, valid, or 
entitled to consideration; formal acknow- 
ledgement as conveying approval or sanction 
of something; hence, notice or attention 
accorded to a thing or person 1597. b. The 
formal acknowledgement by subjects of (the 
title of) a sovereign or other ruler; spec. as 
the name of a part of the Coronation 
ceremony 1558. 8. The acknowledgement or 
admission of a kindness, service, obligation, 
or merit, or the expression of this in some 
way. Now chiefly in phr. in r. of. 1570. 6. 
The action or fact of perceiving that some 
thing, person, etc., is the same as one 
previously known; the mental process of 
identifying what has been known before; 
the fact of being thus known or identified 
1798, b. The action or fact of apprehending 
a thing as having a certain character or be- 
longing to a certain class 1881. 

4. A fourth kind of publick reading, whereby the 
lives of such saints had. .solemn r. in the church 
of God HOOKER. 6. I could not escape r. 1806. 
b. The r. that certain things were not true 188: 

Recognitor (riko-gnitói). Now Hist. 157 
- AL. recognitor, f. as prec.; see OR 2.) A 
member of a jury impanelled on an assize or 
inquest. 

Recognitory (riko-gnitori) a. 1822. [app. 
f. RECOGNITION + -ORY*.] Of or pertaining to 
recognition or acknowledgement. 

Recognizable, -isable (re-kógnoizüb'l), a. 
1799. [f. RECOGNIZE + -ABLE.] Capable of 
being recognized; that admits of recognition. 
Hence Recognizability, r. quality. Re- 
cognizably adv. 

Recognizance,  -isance  (riko-nizüns, 
riko:gn-). late ME. [= OFr. recon(n)issance 
(mod. reconnaissance); see RE-, COGNIZANCE.] 
1. Law. A bond or obligation, entered into 
and recorded before a court or magistrate, 
by which a person engages himself to per- 
form some act or observe some condition (as 
to appear when called on, to pay a debt, or 
to keep the peace); also, a sum of money 
pledged as a surety for such performance, 
and rendered forfeit by neglect of it. Usually 
pl. 2. Recognition or acknowledgement (of a. 
person as holding a certain position, of a 
fact, duty, right, service, etc.). Now rare. 
late ME. b. Recognition (of a person) as the 
same, or as having a known character. Now 
rare. 1489. 3. A token, badge, emblem; a 
cognizance. Now arch. 1477. 

3. That R. and pledge of Loue Which I first gaue 
her SHAKS. 

Recognize, -ise (re-kügnoiz), v. 1531. — 
Obr. recon(n)iss-, pr. stem of reconnaistre 
(mod. reconnaitre) :— L. recognoscere; see 
RECOGNOSCE. Early forms -nis, -nish soon 
assim. to verbs in -IzE.] tl. trans. To look 
over again; to revise, correct, amend —1715. 
tb. To reconnoitre. Also absol. (rare) 31814. 
12. To acknowledge by admission, confes- 
sion, etc.; to admit (to oneself or another) 
—1641. 3. To acknowledge by special notice, 
approval or sanction; to treat as valid, as 
having existence or as entitled to considera- 
tion; to take notice of (a thing or person) in 
Some way 1548. 4. To know again: to per- 
ceive to be identical with something pre- 
viously known 1533. b. To know by means 
9f some distinctive feature; to identify from 
knowledge of appearance or character 1725. 
C. To perceive clearly, realize 1865. 5. Law. 
(riko-gnoiz) a. U.S, refl. and intr. To enter 
into a recognizance 1699. +b. frans. To bind 
over by a recognizance —1809. 

3. The only army which the law recognized was 
the militia MACAULAY. 4. b. Without being able 
to express accurately all we mean by love, we r. 
it when we meet it 1876. c. Linnell has made us r. 
a new beauty in the heather 1865. Hence Re-cog- 
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Recognizee (rikog-, rÍkonizi). 1544, [a 
RECOGNIZE v. + -EEL] Law. The Person to. 
whom one is bound in a recognizance, 

Recognizor (rikog-, rikonizó-i) 1531, If. 
as prec. + ok 2a.] Law. One who enters into 
a recognizance, 

tRecognosce, v. 1533. - L, recognoscere; 
see RE-, COGNOSCE.] trans. To recognize or 
acknowledge —1671. 

Recoil (ríkoi-), sb. ME. f. next.] 1. The 
act of retreating, retiring, or going back, 
Nowrare. 2. The act of bounding or springing 
back, esp. through impact or elasticity ; resili- 
ence 1613. b. fig. of feelings; esp. with ref, to 
shrinking from something 1643. 3. spec. The 
rebound or ‘kick’ of a gun or firearm when 
discharged 1575. 

2. We strain a bow and let its r, propel the arrow 
m SPENCER. b. Indignant r. from ugliness 

USKIN. 

Comb.: r. escapement, an escapement in clocks 
and watches, in which the teeth of the crown- or 
balance-wheel act on the pallets by r.; r. pallet 
a pallet in a r. escapement; r. wave, a dicrotic 
wave. 

Recoil (rikoi-l), v. IME. reculle, etc. —(O)Fr. 
reculer — Rom. *reculare, f. re- RR. + L. 
culus posteriors.] t1. trans. To beat, drive, 
or force back; to cause to retreat or retire 
1713. tb. To return or retort (a thing) upon 
a person 1602. 2. intr. To retreat, retire, go 
or draw back (or aback) before an enemy 
or opposite force. late ME. b. To stagger 
back (from a blow) 13. To go back (or 
backwards); to recede, retire, retreat, return 
1651. tb. To fall back or away (from some 
state or condition), to degenerate (rare) -1611. 
te. To go back in memory or in a narrative 
(rare) -1655. +4. To retire, withdraw oneself 
to a place 1627. tb. fig. To draw back from 
an aet or course of action, a promise, etc. 
—1761. 5. To start or spring back in fear, 
horror, disgust, or the like 1513. 6. a. To re- 
bound, to spring or fly back through force of. 
impact 1581. b. Of firearms or artillery: To 
spring back by the force of the discharge 
1530. 7. To rebound, spring back, or return, 
to the starting-point or source. Chiefly fig. 
(now with on), 1599. 

2. Skilfull darters who by recoyling are wont to 
gaine the day 1037, b. Ten paces huge He back 
recoild MILT. 3. c. Wint. T. 1. ii. 154. 4. A whyle 
I read you rest, and to your bowres recoyle 
SPENSER. 5. Back they recoild affraid At iN 
and call’d me Sin MILT. fig. The age. .recojle 
from the cool cynicism of his crimes 1874, 7. The 
good or evil we confer on others, very often. .te- 
coils on ourselves FIELDING. Hence Recoi-ler. 
Recoi-lingly adv. ?Recoi-Iment, dismissal; the 
act of recoiling or springing back. 

Recollect (re-kólekt), sb. 1626. E- med.L. 
recollectus, pa. pple. of L. recolligere; see next. 
Cf. Fr. récollet RECOLLET.] A member of an 
Observantine branch of the Franciscan order, 
which originated in Spain in the end of the 
15th c., and was so named ‘from the detach- 
ment from creatures and recollection in God 
which the founders aimed at’ (Catholic Dict.). 

Recollect (rīkğle-kt), v." 1513. E= recollect-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. recolligere, f. re- RE- + 
colligere COLLEOT v. Later occas. written re- 
collect, as if f. RE- 5 a + COLLECT v. ; see need 
Tl. trans. To collect, gather —1070. fb. To 
collect again —1093. 2. To collect, gau 
bring together (things or persons) again n 
b. intr. To come together again (rare) b 
3. trans. To collect (one’s spirits, thoughts, 
mind, etc.) 1614, 4, To gather or summon 12 
(strength, courage, etc.): to rally; to recov! n 
by an effort 1055. 15. To bring back again 
to or from some position or state; to wi 
draw (oneself) from —1655. 

pps dust d rod and blown up and ll 
should be recollected 1655. 3. He was CIA 
and bashful; but, when the talk became Pee 
he recollected his powers JOHNSON. 4. Then 
Fierce hate he recollects, and all his thougl 
mischief. . thus excites MILT. ao 

Recollect (rekóle-kt), v.* 1559, f. as BR 
but now differentiated by the pronunciati ) 10 
1. trans. To call or bring back (something? (à 
one’s mind; to recall the knowledge 40 85 
thing, person, etc.). 12. To reflect with hd 
self) -1719. 3. To concentrate or absor vcn 
mind, oneself, etc.) in contemplation; an ing 
mystical religious use 1671. 4. refl. To to re. 
(oneself) back to a state of composure; 
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cover (oneself). Also const. from. Now rare. 
1639. 

1. Recollecting still that he is man, We trust him 
not too far COWPER. absol. To remember and to r. 
are different things JOHNSON. *I can't remember." 
But try and recollect’ (mod.). 4. His heart beat 
violently, and he..stopped, to r. himself MAR. 
EDGEWORTH. Hence Recolle-ctable a. 


Recollection’ (rikóle-kfon). 1598. l- Fr. 
récollection or med. L. recollectio, on, f. 
recollect-; see RECOLLECT v.', ON.] 1. A 


gathering together again. 2. A recapitulation 
1059. 

Recollection? (rekóle-kfon). 1642. [Same 
wd. as prec. in special senses]. 1. Religious 
or serious concentration of thought; teon- 
duet regulated by this. 2. Composure, calm- 
ness of mind, self-possession 1757. 3. The act 
of recalling to the memory; the mental 
operation by which objects or ideas are re- 
vived in the mind; also, an instance of this 
1683. b. The power of recalling to the mind; 
the sphere or period over which such power 
extends; the memory 1732. 4. A thing or fact 
recalled to the mind; the memory of some- 
thing 1781. 5. pl. A message expressing 
recollection of, or a desire to be recollected 
by, another 1816. 

3. The power of r. seems to depend on the in- 
tensity or largeness of the perception JOWETT. 
b. The scene of the preceding night ran in his r. 
Scorr. 4. A r. or a fresh tradition 1883. 

Recollective (rekóle-ktiv), a. 1789. f. 
RECOLLECT v. + -IvE.] 1. Relating to, 
characterized by, concerned with, recollec- 
tion. 2. Given to, distinguished by (the 
power of), occupied with, recollection 1813. 

\|Recollet (rekole). 1695. [Fr. récollet; see 
RECOLLECT sb.] = RECOLLECT sb. 

+Reco-mfort, sb. late ME. E- (O) Fr. recon- 
Sort; see RR, COMFORT sb.) Comfort, support, 
consolation —1005. Hence +Reco‘mfortless 
a. without comfi 

Recomfort (riko-mfoat), v. Obs. exc. arch. 
late ME. I- (O)Fr. reconforter; see RE-, 
COMFORT v.] 1. (rans. ta. To strengthen or 
inspire with fresh courage 1667. b. To 
soothe, console, or relieve in distress or 
trouble. Now rare. late ME. fe. refi. and 
absol. To take courage or heart again —1654. 
2. trans. (Usu. of things): To strengthen or 
invigorate physically; to refresh. Also absol. 
Now rare. late ME. 

1, a. As one from sad dismay Recomforted MILT. 
2. My weary frame After short pause recomforted, 
again I journey'd CARY. Hence [Reco:mforture, 
consolation, comfort SHAKS. 

Recommence (rikóme-ns) v. 1481. [=~ 
(O)Fr. recommencer; see RE, COMMENCE v.] 
1. intr. To begin again. b. With complement 
1778. 2. trans. To cause to begin again; to 
renew 1494, 

2. The two brothers r. their exhortation to virtue 


JowETT. So Recomme'ncement, a second 
commencement. 
Recommend (rekóme:nd), v. late ME. 


[7 med.L. recommendare, f. re- RE- + L. com- 
mendare COMMEND.] 1. To commend or 
commit (oneself or another, one’s soul or 
spirit) 4% God, his keeping, etc. Also (rarely) 
without const. b. (Chiefly refi.) To commit 
(oneself or another) to a person (or thing), or 
lo some one's care, prayers, etc. late ME. te. 
To give in charge, consign, commit, submit 
(a thing) fo a person or thing 1601. td. To 
communicate (a thing) fo a person, Also with- 
out const., to mention. 1641. fc. To inform 
(a person). AKS. 12. refl. and absol. To 
commend (oneself) to the kindly remembrance 
of another —1572. fb. To speak of (a person) 
to another, with a view to exciting kindly 
remembrance —1773. fs. To praise, commend 
—1738. 4. a. To name or speak of (a person) as 
fit or worthy to hold some position or em- 
ployment 1641. b. To present or bring for- 
ward (a person) as worthy of notice, favour, 
care, ete. Const. to (a person, ete.) for (the 
thing desired). 1647. 5. To mention or intro- 
duce (a thing) with approbation or commen- 
dation (fo a person), in order to induce 
acceptance or trial 1581. 6. To make (a per- 
son or thing) acceptable. (Chiefly of qualities, 
circumstances, or things). Also refl. 1605. 
7. To counsel, advise 1733. 

1. When I lay me down to Sleep, I r. myself to his 
Care ADDISON, c. Twel. N. V. i. 94. 2. b. R. me 
to the poor dear lady JOHNSON. 4. b. The trouble 
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T gave in recommending a gentleman to your pro- 
tection SWIFT. 5. Allow me..to r. this dish 
SHELLEY. We will conclude by recommending 
his work to our readers 1863. 6. That man has 
little enough to r. him whom women dislike 1863. 
7. He recommended, that the whole disposition of 
the camp should be changed 1829. Hence 
Recomme:ndable a. that may be recommended, 
Recomme:-ndableness. Recomme:ndably adv. 
Recomme-nder. 

Recommendation (re:k@mendé!-fon). 
1450. [- OFr. recommendation (mod. -and-) or 
med. L. recommendatio, -on-, f. recommendat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of recommendare; see prec., 
-ION.] fl. The action of recommending one- 
self to another's remembrance; a message of 
this nature —1634. 12. Commendation, 
favour, repute, esteem —1585. 3. The action 
of recommending a person or thing as worthy 
or desirable 1578. b. A letter or certificate of. 
recommendation 1645. 4. That which pro- 
cures a favourable reception or acceptance 
1647. 5. Exhortation, advice 1585. 

3. Buying at his Shop upon my R. STEELE. Letter 
of r., a letter recommending a person; in later use, 
a letter of introduction. 4. Upon no other. r., 
than of the Beauty. of his Person CLARENDON. 

+Recomme:ndative, a. and sb. rare. 1611. 
[f. RECOMMEND v. + -ATIVE.] A. adj. That 
recommends. B. sb. That which recommends. 
1727. 

Recommendatory (rekóme-ndáütori) a. 
1611. [f. RECOMMEND v., after COMMENDATORY 
a.) 1. Having the attribute of recommending; 
expressing or conveying a recommendation. 
2. Of a quality, feature, etc.: That recom- 
mends its possessor 1709. 3. Of a resolution, 
appointment, etc.: In the form of a recom- 
mendation, without binding force 1690. 

1. R. letter, a letter of recommendation, 

Recommit (rik@mi-t), v. 1621. [RE- 5 a.] 
1. trans. To send or refer (a bill, etc.) back to 
a committee. b. To entrust (a person or 
thing) again fo a person 1783. 2. To commit (a 
person) again (to a court, prison, ete.) 1647. 3. 
To commit or do (an action) again 1647. 

1. Ordered, That the said Act be re-committed 
for several Amendments 1729. So Recommi-t- 
ment, Recommi-ttal, a renewed commitment or 
committal. 

Recompensation (ri:kompénsé*fon) late 
ME. - OFr. recompensacion — late L. recom- 
pensatio, on-, f. recompensat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of recompensare; see RECOMPENSE V., -ION.] 
1. = next —1715. 2. Sc. Law. In actions for 
debt, a counter-plea of compensation raised 
by a pursuer to meet the defendant's plea of 
compensation 1681. 

Recompense (re-kğmpens), sb. Also 
-pence. late ME. - (O)Fr. récompense, f. 
récompenser; see next. Cf. med.L. recompensa 
(xm).] 1. Reparation or restitution made to 
another for some wrong done to him; atone- 
ment or satisfaction for some misdeed or 
offence, 2. Compensation (received or 
desired) for some loss or injury sustained 
1508. 3. Return or repayment for something 
given or received 1473. 4. Compensation or 
return for trouble, exertion, services or merit. 
1500. 5. Retribution for some injury or 
offence 1538. 

1. Sin cannot be taken away by recompence 
HOBBES, 2. Have you secured nor. for such a waste 
of honour? ‘Junius’ Lett. 4. His lovely words her 
seem’d due r. Of all her passed paines SPENSER. 
5. Such is the tyrant’s r.: ‘tis just: He who is evil 
can receive no good SHELLEY. 

Recompense  (rekómpens) v. Also 
-pence. late ME. [- (O)Fr. récompenser — 
late L. recompensare, f. re- RE- + L. com- 
pensare COMPENSATE.] 1. trans. To reward, 
requite, repay (a person) for something done 
or given. b. To compensate (a person) for 
some loss or injury sustained 1477. 2. a. To 
make up for (some loss, injury, defect, etc.); 
tto take the place of. late ME. b. To make 
compensation or atonement for (a misdeed, 
wrong, ete.) 1450. c. To make a return or 
requital for (something done or given) 1530. 
13. To mete out in requital-1535. 4. infr. To 
make repayment, return, or amends. late 


E. 

1. absol. Be his To r., who sees and can reward 
thee CARY. 2. a. The length of the journey will be 
recompensed by the goodness of the way FULLER. 
b. In some part to r. My rash but more unfortunate 
misdeed MILT. 3. Recompence to no man evyll for 
evyll TINDALE Rom. 12:17. Hence Re-compen- 
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ser (rare), one who or that which recompenses. 
Re · compensive a. (rare) that recompenses. 

Recompose (rikómpó"z), v. 1011. [RE- 
5 a. Cf. Fr. récomposer.] I. trans. To put to- 
gether again; to form again by composition. 
Chiefly in antithesis to decompose. 2. To put 
together in a new form or manner; to re- 
arrange 1816. 3. To restore to composure. 
Also refl. 1649. 4. To restore to harmony 1856, 

1. Whatever is decomposed may be recomposed 
by the being who first composed it PRIESTLEY. 
3. I shall never r. my features to receive Sir Row- 
land CONGREVE. Our spirits, when disordered, 
are nof to be recomposed in a moment FIELDING. 
4. To r. the quarrels in the church 1856. Hence 
Recompo'ser (rare), Recomposition (ri:kom- 
pózi-fon), the action or process of recomposing. 

Reconcilable (re-kónsoilüb', a. Also 
-cileable. 1612. [f. next + -ABLE.] 1. Of 
statements, opinions, facts, etc.: Capable of 
being mutually reconeiled. 2. Capable of 
being reconciled with something 1640, Also 
const. (o (now rare), and fellipt. without 
const. 3. Of persons, their natures, etc.: 
Easily conciliated or reconciled. Now rare. 
1621, 4. Admitting of reconciliation MILT, 

1. The opposite yet reconcileable vices of rapa- 
ciousness and prodigality GIBBON. 3. A peaceable 
and r. inclination 1621. Hence Re'concilable- 
ness. Re:concilably adr. 

Reconcile (re-kónsoil, v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
réconcilier or L. reconciliare, f. re- RE- + con- 
ciliare Cox k.] I. 1. trans. To bring (a 
person) again into friendly relations fo or 
with (oneself or another) after an estrange- 
ment. tb. To recommend, make agreeable 
CLARENDON. 2. To win over (a person) again 
to friendship with oneself or another. late 
ME. 3. To set (estranged persons or parties) 
at one again; to bring back into concord, to 
reunite (persons or things) in harmony, late 
ME. t4. To bring (a person) back to, into 
peace, favour, etc. Also refi. 1594. 15. To 
bring back, restore, or rendmit to the Church, 
spec. the Church of Rome —1715. b. pass. and 
refi. To become united to a church 1639. 6. 
Eccl. To purify (a church, etc.) by a special 
service after profanation. late ME. 17. To 
conciliate, recover (a person's favour, etc.); 
to gain (credit) 1665. 8. To bring into a state 
of acquiescence (fwith) or submission to a 
thing. Also refl. and with inf. 1606. 

1. refl. Thou mightst. r. thyself with thine own 
heart And with thy God SHELLEY. b. His cour- 
tesy and affability . .marvellously reconciled [him] 
to all men 1647. 2. The Gods are hard to r. 
TENNYSON. 3. Let it be mine honour. . That I haue 
reconcil’d your friends and you SHAKS, 8. Trials 
often r. us to that, which..we looked on with 
aversion LOCKE. 

II. 1. To adjust, settle, bring to agreement 
(a controversy, quarrel, etc.). late ME. 2. To 
make (discordant facts, statements, etc.) con- 
sistent, accordant, or compatible with each 
other 1560. 3. To make (an action, condition, 
quality, ete.) compatible or consistent in fact 
or in one's mind with another; to regard as 
consistent with. Also const. fo. 1024. b. To 
make (a theory, statement, author, ete.) 
agree with another or with a fact; to show to 
be in agreement with. Const. to. 1613. 4. To 
make even or smooth, or fit together so as to 
present a uniform surface 1687. 

1. The quarrel was..reconciled FIELDING. 2. 
Such welcome, and vnwelcom things at once, "Tis 
hard to r. SHAKS. 3. A soul. That reconciled the 
sword unto the pen, Using both well 1624. b. A 
plain matter of fact, which men cannot r, with 
the general account they think fit to give of 
things BUTLER. Hence Re'concilement, re- 
conciliation. Re'conciler, one who or that which 
reconciles; spec. applied to Christ. 

Reconciliation (re:k@nsilié'-fon). ME. [- 
Fr. réconciliation or L. reconciliatio, -0i 
reconciliat-, pa. ppl. stem of reconciliare; sce 
prec., -I0N.] 1. The action of reconciling per- 
sons or the result of this; the fact of being 
reconciled. late ME. b. spec. in religious use, 
of God and man ME. 2. Reunion of a person 
to a church 1625. 3. The purification, or 
restoration to sacred , of a church, etc., 
after desecration or pollution 1533. 4. The 
action of bringing to agreement, concord, or 
harmony 1560. 

1. And so kissed me as a mark of r, RICHARDSON. 
4. The absence of any appearance of r. between the 
theory and practice of life EMERSON. 


Reconciliatory (rekónsi-liátori), a. 


1586. 
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Fr. tréconciliatoire (xv, or f. treconciliate 
vb. (XVII); see -ony*. Cf. eccl.L. reconcilia- 
lorius.] Of words, actions, etc.: Tendiag to 
reconciliation. 

Recondite (re-kóndoit, riko-ndoit),a. 1649. 
[- L. reconditus, pa. pple. of recondere put 
away, hide, f. re- RE- + condere put together, 
compose, hide.] 1. Of things: Removed or 
hidden from view; kept out of sight. Now 
rare. 2. Removed from ordinary apprehen- 
sion, understanding, or knowledge; deep, 
profound, abstruse 1052. b. Of learning, in- 
vestigation, discussion, etc.: Consisting in, 
relating to, uncommon or profound know- 
ledge 1654. c. Of writers, sources, etc.: 
Obscure, little known 1817. 3. Of persons: 
Writing in an obseure fashion 1788. 

2. The r. principles of philosophy 1772. c. The 
traditional edition of a r. classical author 1865. 
Hence Re-condite-ly adv., -ness. 

fReco-nditory. 1633, L med. L. recondi- 
torium repository for documents, relics, ete., 
storehouse, f. as prec.; see -ORIUM, -ORY'.] 

A store-house, repository —1685. 

Reconnaissance (riko:nésüns). 1810. E- Fr. 
reconnaissance, t-oissance, f. stem of reconn- 
altre, later form of treconnoitre; see RECON- 
NOITRE v., -ANCE). I. Mil. An examination or 
survey of a tract of country, made with a view 
io ascertain the position or strength of an 
enemy, or to discover the nature of the ground 
or resources of a district before making an ad- 
vance. Also Naval, a survey of a coast, ete. 
made for similar purposes. b. A body of troops 
sent to reconnoitre 1811. 2. transf. A survey of 
a district made for practical or scientific pur- 
poses 1838. 3. Without article: Reconnoit- 
ring, surveying 1887, 

1. R. in force, an advance made with a consider- 
able body of troops to discover the position of the 
enemy. 

Reconnoissance (rīkọ-nisăns). 1672. Older 
spelling (now disused) of prec., used in senses 
of RECOGNIZANCE and RECONNAISSANCE. 

Reconnoi:tre, sb. 1799. f. next.) An act 
of reconnoitring; a reconnaissance. 

Reconnoitre (rek@noi-tox), v. 1707. [= Fr. 
reconnoitre (now reconnaitre) :— L. recognoscere 
look over, inspect; see RECOGNIZE.) I. trans. 
Mil. (and Naval). To make an inspection or 
take observations of (an enemy, his strength, 
position, etc.). Also transf. 2. Mil. To in- 
spect, examine, or survey (a district or tract 
of ground) in order to discover the presence 
or position of an enemy, or to find out the 
resources or military features of the country. 
Also transf. 1726. 3. absol. or intr. To make a 
reconnaissance 1712. 4. (rans. To recollect, 
remember, recognize —1787. 

4. Whether, if the dead of past ages could revive, 
they would be able to r. the events of their own 
times, as transmitted to us H. WALPOLE. 

Reconsider (rikónsi-doi) v. 1571. f. RE- 
5 a + CONSIDER. Cf. Fr. reconsidérer (xvi).] 
1. (rans. To consider (a matter or thing) 
again. b. To consider (a decision, etc.) a 
second time with a view to changing or 
amending it; to rescind, alter 1849. 2. refl. To 
reflect on one’s conduct, with a view to re- 


pentance or amendment (rare) 1855. Re- 
considera-tion. 
Reconstitution (ri:konstitin-fon) ^ 1853. 


[RE- 5 a. Cf. Fr. reconstitution.] A fresh con- 
stitution. b. In French criminal procedure, 
the action of going over the supposed details 
of a crime at the place where it was com- 
mitted 1897. 

Reconstruct (rikónstro-kt) v. 1768. [RE- 
5 a.] 1. trans. To construct anew. 2. To 
construct anew in the mind; to restore (some- 
thing past) mentally 1862. 3. U.S. To win 
over or reconcile to the Federal system of 
government 1904. 

Reconstruction (rikónstrp-kfon). 1791. 
[RE- 5 a.] 1. The action or process of recon- 
structing. b. U.S. Hist. The process by which 
after the Civil War the States which had 
seceded were restored to the rights and pri- 
vileges of the Union 1865. 2. An instance or 
example of reconstructing; a thing recon- 
structed 1795. 

Reconstructive (ri:kdnstro-ktiv), a. and sb. 
1802. [f. RECONSTRUCT + -IVE.] A. adj. Re- 
lated to, concerned with, reconstruction. 
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B. sb. That which reconstructs, a reconsti- 
tuent 1890. 

Reconti· nuance. 1540. [f. RECONTINUE 
v. + -ANOE.] The act of recontinuing; re- 
sumption —1631. 

Reconti nue, v. rare. late ME. [- OFr. 
reconiinuer; see RE- 5 a, CONTINUE.] trans. 
To go on again with (an action, occupation, 
state, etc., which has been discontinued). 

Reconvention (rikd@nve-nfon). 1449. [- 
(O)Fr. reconvention or med.L. reconventio, 
-on-; see RE-, CONVENTION.] t1. An agreement 
made in return PECOCK. 2. Law. A counter- 
charge; a counter-action brought against the 
plaintiff by the defendant in a suit 1538. 
13. The reassembling (of Parliament, ete.) 
1664. 

Reconvert (rikónvó-1t), v. 1611. [RE- 5 a. 
Cf. Fr. reconvertir (xv1), med. L. reconvertere.] 
1, trans. To convert back to a previous state. 
2. Logic. To transpose again the subject and 
predicate of (a proposition) 1864. 3. Law. To 
change back again into something of equiva- 
lent value 1884. 

1. I myself paving Kupwn many Papists. .recon- 
verted WESLEY. The air was re-converted into 
water 1783. So Reconve-rsion. Reconve-rtible 
a. capable of being reconverted. 

Reconvey (rikónvé'), v. 1506. [RE- 5 a.] 
1. trans, To convey (tor escort) back to a pre- 
vious place or position; to convey in a re- 
verse direction. Now rare. 2. Law. To make 
over again or restore to a former owner 1665. 

1. The water. . would be reconveyed to the sea at 
ebb tide 1846. So Reconvey-ance, the act of 
reconveying; spec. in Law, restoration to a 
former owner. 

Record (re-k(ad), sb. ME. - (O) Fr. record 
remembrance, f. recorder; sce next.] I. 1. 
Law. The fact or attribute of being, or of 
having been, committed to writing as authen- 
tic evidence of a matter having legal impor- 
tance, spec. as evidence of the proceedings 
or verdict of a court of justice; evidence 
which is thus preserved, and may be 
appealed to in case of dispute. 2. The fact or 
condition of being preserved as knowledge, 
esp. by being put into writing; knowledge or 
information preserved or handed down in this 
way. Freq. in phrases (fof,) on or upon r. 
late ME. 13. Attestation or testimony of a 
fact; witness, evidence, proof -1646. tb. A 
witness —1708. 

1. These Estates are created by word, by writing, 
or by r. BACON. Phr. Matter (thing, debt, etc.) of r- 
Court of r., n court whose proceedings are formally 
enrolled and valid as evidence of fact, being also a 
court of the sovereign, and having the authority 
to fine or imprison. So fJudge of r. 2. Having 
beaten the highest break on r. 1884. 3. To bear r., 
to bear witness; Iohn bare r., saying [ete.] John 
1:32. To take or call to r., to call to witness. b. 
God is my r.,. that I do not speak it vauntingly 
STERNE. 

II. 1. Law. An authentic or official report of 
the proceedings in any cause coming before a 
court of record, together with the judgement 
given thereon, entered upon the rolls of court. 
and affording indisputable evidence of the 
matter in question 1455. b. A copy of the 
material points, pleadings, and issue be- 
tween defendant and plaintiff on a matter of 
law, constituting the case to be decided by 
the court; hence, a case so constituted or pre- 
sented 1627. 2. An account of some fact or 
event preserved in writing or other perma- 
nent form; a document, monument, etc., on 
Which such an account is inscribed; also 
transf. any thing or person serving to indicate 
or give evidence of, or preserve the memory 
of, a fact, or event; a memorial. Freq. in pl. 
a collection of such accounts, etc. Also, in 
recent use, a tracing or series of marks, made 
by a recording instrument. 1611. b. In full 
gramophone r., the disc of wax, etc., bearing 
the record of the sounds to be reproduced by 
the gramophone 1896. c. The leading facts 
in the life or career of a person, esp. of a 
public man; the sum of what one has done or 
achieved (orig. U.S.) 1856. d. A performance 
or occurrence going beyond others of the 
same kind; spec. the best recorded achieve- 
ment in any competitive sport. Freq. in phr. 
to beat or break the r.: to surpass all previous 
performances, 1883, 

1. Phr. To travel out of the r., to take notice of any 
thing that does not appear in it. Also transf., to go 
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off the subject. So to keep to the r. 2. Ezra 6:2. 
e. Phr. (Chiefly U.S.) To put (oneself) onr., to give 
(oneself )a place among recorded things; to express 
one's opinion; also to go on r. 

III. 1. Reputation, repute, account 1470. 
2. Memory, remembrance, recollection —1601. 

2. O that r. is liuely in my soule SHAKS, 

IV. Comb. as r.-breaker, -breaking, -maker, 
-making. b. passing into adj. — largest, best, 
etc. recorded or on record 1893. 

Record (rik@-1d), v. ME. (- (O)Fr. recorder 
bring to remembrance - L. recordare, usu. 
-ari think over, be mindful of, f. re- Rz- + 
cor, cord- heart.] I. I. trans. a. To get by 
heart, to go over in one's mind. b. To say 
over as a lesson, to recite. 1050. 2. To prac- 
tise (a song, tune, etc.). In later use only of 
birds. late ME. tb. To sing of or about 
(something); to render in song —1597. 3. intr. 
Of birds (rarely of persons): To practise or 
sing a tune in an undertone; to go over it 
quietly or silently. Now techn. 1510. tb. To 
sing or warble 1016. 

2. b. Here can I. .to the Nightingales complain- 
ing Notes Tune my distresses, and r. my woes 
SHAKS. 3. The young males continue practising, 
or, as the bird-catchers say, recording, for ten or 
eleven months DARWIN. 

TII. 1. trans. To call to mind, to recall, re- 
member -1460. 2. To meditate, ponder 
(something) with oneself 1586. 3. To think 
or meditate on a thing or person —1604, 

3. Recorde on. . Parys the fayre citee Lypa, 

III. f1. trans. To relate in words; to tell or 
narrate orally 1738. 2. To relate in writing; 
to put or set down in writing; to put on 
record. Also, in recent use, of telegraphic 
and other instruments: To set down (a 
message, etc,) in some permanent form; also 
absol., of an instrument, etc., to be recorded 
thus for reproduction by a gramophone. ME. 
b. To have properly recorded; to give (a ver- 
dict or vote) 1596, +3. To bear witness to (a 
fact, ete.); to attest, confirm. Also absol., To 
testify. —1007. tb. To call to witness, 
MARLOWE. 

2. The last words of his that are recorded, are 
worthy the greatness of his soul W. IRVING. b. 
There is only one verdict which those who dis- 
approve of it can r. 1884. 3. Timon IV. ii. 4. Hence 
Reco:rdable a. capable of being recorded. 

tReco-rdance. rare. 145 
recordance, or f. RECORD v. + Re- 
cording, setting on record; remembrance 
1630. 

Recordation (rekoidé*-fon) late ME. [- 
OFr. recordation or L. recordatio, -on-, f. 
recordat-, pa. ppl. stem of recordari; see 
RECORD v., -I0N.] t1. The faculty of remem- 
bering or recollecting —1666. 12. Remem- 
brance or recollection of something 1748. 
13. An act of commemorating or making 
mention; a commemorative account —1670. 
4. The action or process of recording or 
committing to writing 1802. 

Recordative (rik@-adativ), a. 1551. - Fr. 
trecordatif (XVI) or late and med.L. re- 
cordativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] Commem- 
orative. 

Recorder! (rIk det). late ME. I- AFr. 
recordour, OFr. -eur, f. recorder; see RECORD 
v., -ER* 3; later, partly f. RECORD v. + -ER.] 
1. A certain magistrate or judge having 
criminal and civil jurisdiction in a city or 
borough. 

The Recorder was orig. a person with legal know- 
ledge appointed by the mayor and aldermen to 
record or keep in mind the proceedings of their 
courts and the customs of the city, his oral state- 
ment of these being taken as the highest evidence 
offact. The Recorder of London is still appointed 
by the court of aldermen; in other cities and 
boroughs the appointment is made by the crown. 

fb. The chief justice of an East Indian 
settlement —1800. 2. One who records or sets 
down in writing 1537. 3. A recording appara- 
tus; esp. a device in a telegraphic instrument 
forrecording thesignalsreceived 1873. Hence 
Reco-rdership, the office, or term of office, 
of a r. 1484. 

Reco-rder*. late ME. If. RECORD v. (I. 
2, 3) + -ER'] A wind instrument of the 
flute or flageolet kind. tb. One of the 
pipes of an organ —1650. 

One of them plaied on a Lute;. another made a 

lous sweet countertenour vpon a R. 1598. 

Recording (rikó-idip), ppl. a. 1761. If. 
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RECORD v. + -ING*.] That records, now esp. 
in phr. r. angel. 

Recount (r:kau-nt, ri-kaunt), sb. 1884. 
[RE- 5 a.] A new count; a second or subse- 
quent enumeration (esp. of votes in an elec- 
tion). So Re:cou-nt v. trans. to count or 
reckon over again 1764. 

Recount (rikau-nt), v. 1450. [- AFr., 
ONFr. reconter, f. re- RE- + conter COUNT v.] 
1. trans, To relate or narrate; to give a full or 
detailed account of (some fact, event, ete.). 
b. (With pl. obj.) To relate in order; to 
enumerate by particulars 1483. 12. To re- 
gard, consider, or account (a person or thing) 
as possessing a certain character or quality 
—1001. 13. intr. and (rans. To reckon, count 
up 1647. 

1, b. To r. Almightie works What words or 
tongue of Seraph can suffice? Mixt, Hence Re- 
cou'ntment, relation, recital SHAKS. 

Recoup (rikü-p), v. late ME. [- OFr. re- 
couper retrench, cut back, f. re- RE- + couper 
cut.) fl. trans. To cut short, interrupt -late 
ME. 2. Law. To deduct; to take off or keep 
back. Also absol. to make a deduction. 1628. 
3. (With double obj.) To recompense (a per- 
son) for (some loss or outlay); to make up or 
make good (loss, etc.) to (a person) 1604. b. 
To recompense, repay (a person). Freq. refl. 
to recover what one has expended or lost. 
1862. 4, To make up for, make good 1860. 
b. To yield in return 1868. 

2. The defendant might r. damages for a breach 
of warranty for the aia QS 1869. 4. How tor. 
the loss occasioned to the State revenue by the 
abolition of the salt tax 1880. Hence Recou-p- 
ment, the act of recouping or recompensing; t! 
fact of being recouped for loss or expense. 

Recourse (rik6°-as), sb. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
recours i= L, recursus; see RE-, COURSE sb.] 
1l. A running, coming, or flowing back, a 
return, refluence; also, opportunity or 
passage to return —1094. tb, A periodical 
recurrence —1077. 12. Course, movement, or 
flow in some direction; a course, passage, or 
path to or into something —1653. tb. The ebb 
and flow of the tide —1022. 3. Resort fo some 
person or thing for assistance, help, or safety. 
late ME. 4. The thing, means, or person 
applied or resorted to for help, etc. 1440. 
b. Law (chiefly Sc.). The right to demand 
pecuniary compensation from some one; esp. 
the right when the holder of a bill of ex- 
change has to come back upon the drawer 
and endorsers if the acceptor fails to meet it 
1747. +5. Usual or habitual going or resorting 
to a particular place 1705. tb. Gathering or 
concourse (of people) at a particular time 
1056. 16. Opportunity of resorting fo a 
person; access, admission —1594. 

1. The r. of the Blood into the Heart is hindred 
1008, 3. To have (a) r. to, to apply to (a person, 
ete.) for help, advice, or information; If threats. . 
proved ineffectual, he had often r. to violence 
GIBBON. 4. This is their usual r., when they are 
hard pressed by inconsistencies 1774. 5. They had 
their place of r. or rendevouz 1658, 6. I, but the 
doores be lockt, . That no man hath r. to her by 
night SHAKS. Hence +Recou-rseful a. flowing 
back; ebbing and flowing. 

Recourse (Ik is), v. 1500.  [f. pree.] 
+1. intr. To run back, return (to a place) -1032. 
2. Const. to. To have recourse to, to fall back 
on. Now rare or Obs, 1586. 

1. The flame Gepartyng ana recoursing thrise ere 
the woode tooke strength. .to consume him FOXE. 

Recover (rikn-vaa), sb, ME. [orig. - OFr. 
recovre, f. recovrer RECOVER v.!; later, f. the 
vb.] t1. Recovery, or means of recovery 
—1631. 2. The act of bringing or coming back 
to a former position 1819. tb. Mil. (chiefly in 
phr, at, on, or fo the r.). A position of the fire- 
arm forming part of the manual exercise 
—1847. 

Recover (rikmvoi, v.' ME. [- Abr. 
recoverer, OFr. recovrer (mod. recouvrer) — L. 
recuperare RECUPERATE.] I. trans. 1. To get 
(toccas., to take) back again into one's hands 
or possession; to regain possession of (some- 
thing lost or taken away). late ME. b. To 
regain (country, territory, ete.) by conquest 
or main foree; to win back (ground lost in 
fighting). late ME. c. To find again, come 
upon a second time 1611. d. To reclaim (land) 
from thesen 1793. 2. To regain, acquire again, 
resume, return to (health, strength, one’s 
feet, etc.) ME. 3. To bring, draw, or win 
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back (a person) to friendship or willing obedi- 
ence; to reconcile 1576. +4. To get in place 
of, or in return for, something else 1525. 5. 
Law. To get back or gain by judgement in a 
court of law; to obtain possession of, or a 
right to, by legal process. late ME. b. To 
have (a judgement or verdict) given in one's 
favour 1768. +6. To get or obtain; to get hold 
of —1661. b. To get (the wind of one). Obs. 
exc. arch. 1602. 7. To get to, reach, arrive at, 
gain (some place or point). Now rare. ME. 
8. To get back for another; to bring back, 
restore. Const. fo or unto a person, country, 
etc. 1484. 9, To restore or bring back (usu. a 
person) to life or consciousness, late ME. b. 
To restore (a person or animal) to health or 
strength; to cure, heal 1579. c. In passive, To 
be recovered, to be well again ME. 110. To 
restore (a person or thing) to a good or proper 
estate or condition; to set or make right 
again 1731. 11. To rescue or reclaim (a per- 
son) from or out of a state, ete. 1014. 12. a. To 
bring back (a weapon) to a certain position 
1594. b. To pull back (a horse) on to its feet 
again 1640. 13. To get over, get better from 
(a sickness, misfortune, or affliction) ME. 
b. To annul the effect of (a slip, stumble, ete.) 
1748. 14. To retrieve, make good, make up 
for (loss, damage, etc. to oneself). late ME. 
15. To put right, remedy (something wrong, 
a fault, etc.). Now rare. late ME. 

1. For tyme y-lost..Be no way may recoverd be 
CHAUCER. Humanity had lost its ti(le-deeds, and 
he had recovered them MORLEY, 2. The Lead.. 
will not of it self r. its Sphzericity BOYLE, They 
stopped to r. their wind YAT. I had by this 
time recovered my usual health 1849. 3. Harold's 
way of recovering rebels differed widely from 
William's FREEMAN. 4. For every wo ye shall r, a 
blisse CHAUCER, 5. This Law. .enabled the Clergy 
to..r. Tithes 1710. An action to r. damages for 
false imprisonment 1891. b. A defendant, against 
whom judgment is recovered BLACKSTONE. 7. 
Without a pocket-compass. .I should never have 
recovered the Fair Isle, for which we run SCOTT. 
8. So had the glory of Prowess been recover'd To 
Palestine Miur. 9. From Death to Life, thou 
mights't him vet r. DRAYTON. The squire suddenly 
recovered her by calling for..a bucket of water 
1841. 11. So men will be well guarded, or re- 
covered from false Religions LOCKE. 12. To f. 
arms, a position of the firelock when the piece is 
held with the lock equal to the left shoulder, and 
the sling to the front 1802. 13. b. To r. so terrible 
a stumble 1768. 14. Many. losses. Which he was 
not able to r. 1682. 14. To r. the mischief he had 
done. was difficult 1869. 

II. refl. 1. a. To regain one's natural position 
or balance. late ME. b. To return to life or 
consciousness 1597. c. To get over a loss or 
misfortune; to recoup oneself (rare) 1645. d. 
To get over fatigue or illness. f Also const. of. 
1745. 2. ta. To retreat, retire into a place; to 
fall back on one as an authority —1655. b. 
To withdraw or escape from or out of, to re- 
turn fo, a position, state, or condition. Now 
rare. 1611. 

1. a. We daily see. .rope-dauncers. . handsomly 
r. themselves after a perillous staggering and 
reeling 1638. 2. b. That they may recouer them- 
selues out of the snare of the deuill 2 Tim. 2:26. 

III. intr. or absol. 1. To regain health after 
a wound or sickness; to get well again ME. 
2. To regain life, consciousness, or composure. 
Also const. of, from, out of. ME. t3. To rally, 
to return; to make one's way; to succeed in 
coming or passing (again) 1080. 4. To regain 
one's footing, position, or balance; also, to 
make a return from, tto get the better of, a 
slip, etc. 1494. b. Fencing. To return to a 
position of guard after a thrust 1705. €. To 
rise again after bowing or curtseying 1711. 
5. Law. To obtain, by legal process, posses- 
sion or restoration of the thing claimed; to 
succeed in a claim or suit of recovery. late 
ME. 

1. If hee be sicke with Toy, Hee'le recouer with- 
out Physicke SHAKS, The man recovered of the 
bite, The dog it was that died GOLDSM. 2. I soon 
r. from these needless frights COWPER. 5. The 
plaintiff shall r. according to the verdict 1817. 

Recover (ri:kn-voi), v.: Also re-cover. 
late ME. [RE- 5a.] trans. To cover again. 

Recoverable (rikvérüb', a. 1470. f. 
RECOVER v.' + -ABLE.] 1. Capable of being 
recovered or regained. b. Capable of being 
legally recovered or obtained 1590. 2. 
Capable of being restored to a sound, healthy, 
or normal condition 1596. b. That may be 
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amended; curable 1616. c. Capable of being 
retrieved or made good 1797. 13. Capable 
of being retraced. SHAKS, 

1. b. That mere debts should not be r. by law 
JowETT. 2. Having nowe both sowle and bodye 
paw diseased, yet both r. SPENSER, 3. A 

igall course Is like the Sunnes, but not like 
his recouerable SHAKS, 
ness. 

Recoverance (rik»-véráns) Now arch. 
late ME. [- OFr. recoverance; see RECOVER 
v., -ANCE.] Recovery. 

Recoveree (riknvori-). Now rare or Obs. 
1531. [f. RECOVER v. + -EE'.] Law. The 
person from whom some property is re- 
covered; spec. the defendant in an action of 
common recovery. 

Recoverer (rikp.voroi) late ME. If. as 
prec. + -ER'.] One who recovers, regains, re- 
stores, etc. 

Recoveror (rikv:voroi). Also -er (AR). 
1028. [f. as prec. + -OR 2.] Law. The deman- 
dant who recovers a judgement, esp. in an 
action of common recovery. 

Recovery (rik»:vori) late ME. [- AFr. 
recoverie, OFr, reco(u)vree, t. the verb; see 
RECOVER v., -ERY.] I. tl. Possibility or 
means of recovering, or of being restored to, 
a normal state; remedy —1686. 2. The act of 
recovering oneself from a mishap, mistake, 
fall, etc. 1525. b. The act of regaining the 
natural position after curtseying 1712. c. 
Rowing. The act of returning to the proper 
position for making a fresh stroke 1850. 3. 
Restoration or return to health from sickness 
1599. 

1. On purpose to ruine past r. a country that. 
subsists by making of silk 1686, 3. Phr. tOn the r., 
recovering. 

II. 1. Law. The fact or procedure of gaining 
possession of some property or right by a ver- 
dict or judgement of court; spec, the process, 
based on a legal fiction, by which entailed es- 
tate was commonly transferred from one 
party to another (also called common r.) 1472. 
2. The recovering of something lost or taken 
away; the possibility of recovering such a 
thing 1538. 3. The restoration or bringing 
back of a person (or thing) to a healthy or 
normal condition or to consciousness 1590. 
4. Restoration to a higher or better state: a. 
of persons 1593; b. of land (rare) 1858. 5. The 
action of bringing back (an oar) to the original 
position 1850. 

1. Single r., à suit of r. in which a single vouchee 
was called (so double, treble r.). 3. What? doth shee 
swowne? vse meanes for her recouerie SHAKS, 

Recreance! (re-kriáns). 1475. [f. REOREA- 
TION', by substitution of suffix -ANCE.] 
Recreation, refreshment. 

Re:creance?*, 1870. [f. REOREANT d.; see 
-ANCE.] = next. 

Recreancy (re-kri,iinsi). 1602. [f. as prec.; 
see -ANCY. Cf. med. L. recredentia (xi. The 
quality of being recreant; mean-spiritedness, 
apostasy. 

Recreant (re-kri,ünt), a. and sb. Now poet. 
and rhet. ME. [~ OFr. recreant adj. and sb., 
uses of pr. pple. of recroire yield, surrender 
- med. L. (se) recredere surrender (oneself), f. 
re- RE- + credere entrust, believe; see -ANT, 
and cf. MiscnEANT.] A. adj. 1. Confessing 
oneself to be overcome or vanquished; sur- 
rendering, or giving way, to an opponent; 
hence, cowardly, faint-hearted, craven, 
afraid. 2. Unfaithful to duty; false, apostate 
1643. 

1. The loud r. wretch who boasts and flies BYRON. 
2. Who. . Turn'd r. to God, ingrate and false MILT. 
To rebuke the r. American 1863, 

B. sb. 1, One who yields in combat; a 
cowardly or faint-hearted person. late ME. 
2. One who breaks allegiance or faith; an 
apostate, deserter, villain 1570. 

1. Hold! recreants! cowards! What, fear ye 
death, and fear not shame? SHERIDAN. Hence 
Re'creant-ly adv., -ness. 

Recreate(re:kri,e't), v. 1470. [-recreat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. recreare, f. re- RE- + creare 
CREATE; see -ATE*.] 1. To invest with fresh 
vigour or strength; to refresh, reinvigorate 
(nature, strength, a person or thing) 1535. 
12. To refresh (a sense or its organ) by means 
of some agreeable object or impression 1710. 
fb. To refresh or enliven (the spirits, mind, 
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& person) by some sensuous or purely physi- 
cal influence; to affect agreeably in this way 
1778. 3. To refresh or cheer (a person) by 
giving comfort, consolation or encourage- 
ment. Now rare. 1470. 4. To refresh or en- 
liven (the mind, the spirits, à person) by 
some  pastime, amusement, occupation, 
agreeable news, etc. Also refi. 1530. tb. To 
enliven or gratify (a feeling) 21686. 5. intr. To 
take recreation 1587. f. trans. To relieve (an 
occupation, state, etc.) by means of some- 
thing of a contrary nature —1653. 

1. Each living being requires a certain portion of 
air to r. itself with 1862. 2. Speckled with little 
red spots that r. the Sight EVELYN. 4. No busy 
faces to r. the idle man who contemplates them 
ever passing by LAMB. b. The other Attribute 
wherewith I r. my devotion, is His Wisdom SIR T. 
BROWNE. 

Recreate (rikri,é'-t), v.: Also re-create. 
1587. [f. RE- 5 a + CREATE v.] trans. To 
create anew. Hence Recreation? (rikri,é!-- 
Jon), the action of creating anew; a new 
creation. 

Recreation! (rekríé^fon) late ME. [- 

O)Fr. récréation — L. recreatio, on-; see RE-, 
OCREATION.] +1, Refreshment by partaking of 
food; a refection; nourishment —1600. 2. The 
action of recreating (oneself or another), or 
fact of being recreated, by some pleasant 
occupation, pastime or amusement. late ME. 
b. An instance of this; a pleasurable exercise 
or employment, late ME. c. One who or that. 
which supplies recreation 1601. 

2. c. If I do not gull him into an ayword, and 
make him a common r, [ete] SHAKS. 
attrib.: r. ground, a public ground with facilities 
for games, etc, 

Recreative (re-krie'tiv), a.“ and sb. 1549. 
[f. RECREATE v.' + -1VE, after Fr. récréatif.] 
A. adj. Tending to recreate or refresh in a 
pleasurable manner; amusing, diverting. 
tB. absol. as sb. A recreative thing or pursuit 
1620. 

A. The r. literature of the day 1887, Hence Re. 
creative-ly adv., - ness“. 

Recreative (rikrié-tiv), a." 1861. [RE- 
5 a.] That creates anew. Hence Recrea-- 
tiveness’, . 

Recrement (re-krimént). 1599. Now rare. 
[= Fr. récrément or L. recrementum, f. re- RE- 
+ cre-, pa. ppl. stem of cernere separate; sce 
MENT. Cf. EXCREMENT'.] 1. The superfluous 
or useless portion of any substance; refuse, 
dross, scum, off-scouring. 2. spec. a. A waste 
product or excretion of an animal or vege- 
table body; also Phys., a fluid which is 
separated from the blood and again ab- 
sorbed into it, as the saliva or bile (opp. to 
excrement) 1615. b. The dross or scoria of 
metallic substances 1011. 

1. fig. A r. of ancient tradition 1882. 2. b. Slag. . 
is the R. of Iron 1678. Hence tRecremental a. 
Recrementi-tious a. of the nature of r. 

Recriminate (rikri-mine't). 1603. E re- 
criminat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. recriminare, 
f. re- RE- 2 + L. eriminari accuse, f. crimen, 
crimin-; see CRIME, -ATE*.] 1. intr. To retort 
an accusation; to bring a charge or charges in 
turn against one's accuser 1611. 2. (rans. a. 
To accuse (a person) in return; to make a 
counter-charge against (the accuser). Now 
rare. 1021. tb, To return or retort (a charge or 
accusation) against, upon a person —1653. 

1. To criminate and r. never yet was the road to 
reconciliation, in any difference amongst men 
BURKE. To re-criminate on my base accuser 1786. 
Hence Recri-minative, Recri-minatory adjs. 
involving, of the nature of, recrimination. 
Recri-minator, 

Recrimination (rikrimine^fon). 1011. [- 
Fr. récrimination or med.L. recriminatio, -on-, 
f. as prec. ; see -ION.] 1. The action of bringing 
a counter-accusation against a person. 2. A 
counter-accusation; an accusation brought 
in turn by the accused against the accuser 
1621, 

Recru:dency. 1603. [perh. a syncopation 
of contemp. RECRUDESCENCY.] = RECRUDES- 
CENCE (rare). 

Recrudesce (ri-, rekrude-s), v. 1884. 
[Back-formation from recrudescence, recru- 
descent.] To break out again (lit. and fig.). 

Recrudescence (ri-, rekrude-sens). 1721. 
[f. L. recrudescere, f. re- RE- + crudescere 
become raw, f. crudus; see CRUDE, -ESCENCE.] 
The state or fact of breaking out afresh. a. 
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fig. Of a quality or state of things (usu. one 
regarded as bad), a disease, epidemic, etc. 
b. Of a wound or sore 1865. 

a. The fears of a r. of the epidemic 1884. So 
Recrude'scency. 

Recrudescent (ri-, rekrude-sent), a. 1727. 
[f. as prec.; see -ESCENT.] Breaking out again. 

Recruit (rikri-t), sb. 1643. [- Fr. dial. 
(Hainault) frecrule = Fr. recrue, subst. use 
of fem. pa. pple. of recroitre :- L. recrescere, 
f. re- RE- + crescere grow. Cf. CREW.] I. tl. 
Mil. A fresh or auxiliary body of troops, 
added as a reinforcement to an army, regi- 
ment, garrison, etc., either to increase or to 
maintain its strength —1728. b. pl. Fresh or 
auxiliary troops, reinforcements; the men 
composing such forces. Hence (in later use) 
also in sing.: One of a newly-raised body of 
troops; one newly or recently enlisted for 
servicein the army. 1645. 12. A fresh supply 
or number of persons (or animals), either as 
additional to the previous number, or to 
make up for a decrease —1769. 3. A fresh or 
additional supply of something. Now rare. 
1650. 

1. b. A r, remains a r. from the date of his enlist- 
ment until he has passed his drill 1876. transf. Re- 
cruits from our schools of art 1885. 3. This r. to 
my finances was not a matter of indifference to me 


GOTT. 

II. t1. Mil. Increase or reinforcement (of an 
army) by the addition or accession of fresh 
men -1724. 2. Renewal or repair of some- 
thing worn out 1691. 3. Renewal of strength 
or vigour; restoration to a normal state or 
condition; recovery 1043. 4. A means of 
reecruital. Now rare, 1055. 

4. Little quarrels often prove To be but new 
recruits of love BUTLER. 

Recruit (rikrü-t), v. 1635. (- Fr. recruter, 
f. frecrute; see prec.) I. trans. 1. Mil. To 
strengthen or reinforce (an army, ete.) with 
fresh men or troops 1643. b. To add to or 
keep up the number of (a class or body of 
persons or things) 1770, 2. To furnish with a 
fresh supply of something; to replenish. 
Now rare. 1061. 3. To replenish the substance 
of (a thing) by addition of fresh material 1661. 
b. To increase or maintain (a quality) by 
fresh influence or operation 1678. 4. To in- 
crease or restore the vigour or health of (a 
person or animal); to refresh, re-invigorate 
(one's spirits, etc.). Also occas. with inani- 
mate object. 1676. 5. To renew, or add to, 
one's supply of (a thing) 1748. 6. Mil. (and 
Naval). To raise (men) as recruits; to enlist as 
soldiers (or sailors); to raise (a regiment, etc.) 
in thís way 1814. 

1. Public and private distress recruited the 
armies of the state GIBBON. 2. The contributions 
offered by the English Catholics did little to r. the 
Exchequer GREEN. 3. b. Since the Crimean War. . 
Russia has been carefully engaged in recruiting 
her strength 1870. 4. Thy Rains from Heav'n 
pate 'd Hills r. WESLEY. Our guide recruited 

imself with a large dish of thick sour milk 1856. 

IL. intr. 1. a. Mil. To enlist new soldiers; to 
get or seek for fresh supplies of men for the 
army 1055. tb. To take fresh stores on board 
ship. DE For. 2. To recovery vigour or 
health; to employ means for recovering from. 
exhaustion, etc. 1635. +3. To recover what 
one has expended in trade —1727. 

2. Leaving four of my party to r. at this station 
Kank. Hence Recrui:tal, ta new or fresh supply; 
restoration to health. Recrui-ter, one who or that 
which recruits; esp. one who seeks to enlist re- 
cruits. Recrui-tment, a reinforcement; also, the 
act or process of recruiting. 

Rectal (re-ktal), a. 1872. [f. REOTUM + 
-AL'.] Anat. and Med. Of or belonging to the 
rectum. 

Rectangle (re-ktwng'l. 1571. [- Fr. rect- 
angle or med.L. rectangulum, for earlier 
rectiangulum (Isidore), subst. use of n. sing. 
of rect(i)angulus (after Gr. óp&oydwws), f. L. 
rectus straight + angulus ANGLE sb.*] 1. 
Geom. A plane rectilineal four-sided figure 
having all its angles right angles, and there- 
fore its opposite sides equal and parallel. 
tb. The product of two quantities -1763. 12. 
A right angle -1795. Hence Re-ctangled a. 
(now rare) right-angled. 

Rectangular (rektw-ngitlia), a. 1624. 
[f. ANGULAR, after Fr. rectangulaire; see 
Anl.] 1. Shaped like a rectangle; having 
four sides and four right angles. b. Of a 
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solid body: Having the sides, base, or 
section in the form of a rectangle, or with 
right-angled corners 1624. 12. Of a tri- 
angle: Right-angled —1678. 3. Placed or lying 
atright angles. (Said also of the relative posi- 
tion of two things) 1046. 4. Having parts, 
lines, etc. at right angles to each other; char- 
acterized or distinguished by some arrange- 
ment of this kind 1727. Rectangula-rity, 
the quality or state of being r. Rectangu- 
larly adv. 

Rectifiable (re:ktifoiib’l), a. 1046. f. 
RECTIFY v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being recti- 
fied; spec. in Math. (see REOTIFY v. 7 b). 

Rectification (rektifiké'-fon). 1460. [= 
(O)Fr. rectification or late L. rectificatio, -on-, 
f. rectificat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. recti- 
ficare; see RECTIFY, -I0N.] The action of 
rectifying. 1. The correction of error; a 
setting straight or right; amendment, im- 
provement, correction. 2. Chem. The purifi- 
cation or refinement of any substance by 
renewed distillation or other means 1605. 3, 
Geom. The finding of a straight line equal in 
length to a given curve 1685. 4. Electr, 
(cf. REOTIFY v. 7 c) 1903. 

1. They haue done more cures in this kind by r. of 
Diet, then all other Physick BURTON. 2. The Oil of. 
Sugar that remains after R. 1712, 

Rectifier (re-ktifoior). 1611. [f. Reormy 
v.  -ER'.] 1, One who, or that which, recti- 
fies. 2. fa. An instrument for ascertaining the 
variation of the compass —1704. b. A device 
for converting an alternating electric current 
into a direct or continuous one 1898. 3. One 
who, or an apparatus which, rectifies spirit 
1727. 

Rectify (re-ktifoi), v. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
reclifier — med.L. rectificare, f. rectus right; 
see -FY.] 1. trans. To put or set right, to 
remedy (a bad or faulty condition or state of 
things); to correct, amend, make good (an 
error, omission, etc.) 1659, 2. ta. To restore 
(an organ) to a sound or healthy condition 
1694. b. To put or set (a person or thing) 
right 1529. 3. Chem. To purify or refine (any 
substance) by a renewed or repeated distilla- 
tion, or by some chemical process; to raise to 
a required strength in this way; also, to 
flavour (a liquor) with some substance during 
rectification 1450. 4. To correct or reform (a 
person, one's nature, mind, etc.) from vice or 
moral defect 1450. fb. To correct (one who is 
mistaken or in error); to set right —1711. 
5. To correct by removal of errors or mis- 
takes; to amend or improve in this way 1494. 
b. To correct or emend (a text). rare. 1730. 
6. To put right by calculation or adjustment 
1559. b. To set right, adjust (an instrument. 
or apparatus) 1669. c. spec. To adjust (a 
globe) for the solution of a problem. Also 
absol. 1646. 17. To make straight, straighten 
out (anything crooked, ete.); to bring into 
line -1793. b. Geom. To equate (a curve) with 
a straight line 1673. c. To transform (an 
electric current) from an alternating to a 
continuous 1893. 18. To guide or direct 
aright (rare) 1018. 

1. Payne is good, for by it god rectifyeth synne 
1520. The slight omission was rectified DICKENS. 
2. b. Rectifying his position 1882. 3. transf. The 
Sunne, which rectifieth the aire 1620. 4. Rectifie 
a noper if that ye max, . And rectifie youre selfe 
first euery day 1460. ome Oracle Must rectifie 
our knowledge SHAKS. 7. O Conscience, . Check 
me, and r. my devious Lines KEN, Hence 
Re'ctifled ppl. a, esp. of spirit: purified or refined 
by renewed distillation; redistilled. 

Rectilineal (rektili-ni,al), a. 1646. [f. late 
L. rectilineus, f. L. rectus straight + linea 
LINE sb.*; see -AL'. Cf. CURVILINEAL.] = next a. 

Rectilinear (rektili-nijia), a. and sb. 1659. 
If. as prec. + All. Cf. CURVILINEAR.] A. adj. 
1. Of motion, course or direction: Taking or 
having the course of a straight line; tending 
always to the same point. 2. Lying in, or 
forming, a straightline 1704. 3. Of a figure or 
angle: Bounded or formed by straight lines 
1723. 4. Characterized by straight lines 1727. 
b. Of a lens: see quot. 1874. ` 

4. b. Rectilinear, a term applied to lenses which 
have been corrected for aberration as much as pos- 
sible, so that in photographing architectural sub- 
jects the lines appear perfectly straight in the 
image 1890, E 

B. sb. Photogr. A rectilinear lens 1890. 
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Rection (re-kfon). rare. 1637. [= L. rectio, 
-on- government, f. regere, rect- rule; see -ION.] 
Gram. Syntactical government; regimen. 

Rectiserial (rektisP-riül a. 1861. f. 
recli-, comb. form of L. rectus straight + 
SERIAL.] Bot. (See quot.) 

The leaves. .in strict vertical ranks, or. r. 1880. 

Rectitude (re-ktitiüd). late ME. (O)Fr. 
rectitude or late L. rectitudo, f. L. rectus right; 
see -TUDE.] 1. The quality or fact of being 
straight; straightness. Now rare or Obs. b. 
Straight line; direction in a straight line 1578. 
2. Moral straightness or uprightness; good- 
ness, integrity; virtue, righteousness 1533. 
3. Correctness of the judgement, or of its 
conclusions 1651. 4. Correctness of nature, 
procedure, or application. Also with pl., an 
instance of this. 1050. 

2. A man of singular piety, r., and virtue BURKE. 

Recto (re-kto), sb. and adv. (Abbrev. re.) 
1824, [— L. recto (se. folio), abl. of rectus 
right.] A. sb. In Printing, the right-hand page 
of the open book; hence, the front of a leaf as 
opp. to the baek or VERSO. B. adv. On or to 
the right-hand side 1888. 

Recto-, used as comb. form of RECTUM in 
terms of Anat. and Path., with the sense ‘rela- 
ting to the rectum in conjunction with some 
other part of the body’, as r.-ure'thral, 
-vaginal, -ve'sical, etc. 

Rector (re-kto1). late ME. [~ OFr. rectour 
(mod. recteur) or L. rector, -dr-, f. rect-, pa. 
ppl. stem of regere rule; see -OR 2.] t1. The 
ruler or governor of a country, city, state, or 
people —1085. tb. Applied to God as the 
ruler of the world, of mankind, ete. —1741. 
2. One who, or that which, has or exercises 
supreme or directive control in any sphere. 
Now rare. 1482. 3. A parson or incumbent of 
a parish whose tithes are not impropriate. 
(Cf. Vicar.) In Roman Catholic use, the head 
priest of u parish. late ME. 4. In scholastic 
use: a. The permanent head or master of a 
university, college, school, or religious 
institution (esp. a Jesuit college or seminary). 
In Eng. use now applied only to the heads 
of Exeter and Lincoln Colleges, Oxford. 
1404, b. In Scottish universities: The holder 
of one of the higher offices 1522. C. The acting 
head, and president of the administrative 
body, in continental universities 1548. 

3. Lay r., a layman receiving the rectorial tithes, 
or in whom the rectory is vested. b. U.S. A 
Protestant Episcopal clergyman in charge of à 
parish. Re'ctoral a. of or pertaining to ar. or ruler 
(Said only of God). Re'ctorate, the office or 
position of a r.; the period during which the office 
is held. Re'ctoress, fa female ruler; collog. the 
wife of the r. of a parish, Re'ctorship, the office 
of ruler or governor; government, rule (now rare); 
the office of r. 

Rectorial (rektó*riül, a. (sb. 1011. (f. 
RECTOR + -IAL.] 1. Of or pertaining to a 
university rector. 2. Of or belonging to the 
rector of a parish (esp. r. tithes); held by a 
rector 1769, 3. Of or pertaining to a ruler or 
governor 1679. B. as sb. In Scottish and 
other universities: A rectorial election 1920. 

Rectory (re-któri) 1594. [- AFr., OFr. 
rectorie or med. L. rectoria; see RECTOR, -Y*.] 
1. A benefice held by a rector. b. The resi- 
dence appertaining to a rector 1849. 12. 
Rectorship; administration —1675. 

Rectress (re'ktrós). 1603. [t. RECTOR + 
-Ess!,] 1, A female ruler or governor —1656. 
2. The female head of a school or institution 
1843. 3. The wife of a rector 1906. 

Rectrix (rektriks) 1611. [= L. rectrir, 
fem. of RECTOR; see -TRIX.] 1. = RECTRESS 1 
(rare). 2. Ornith. in pl. rectrices (rektroi-siz). 
The strong feathers of the tail in birds, by 
which their flight is directed 1768. 

Rectum (re-ktim), 1541. [L., n. of rectus 
straight, short for intestinum rectum the 
straight gut (Celsus).] Anat. and Med. The 
final section of the large intestine (so called 
from its form in some animals), extending in 
man from the sigmoid flexure of the colon to 
the anus. 

Rectus (re-ktis). Pl. recti (re-ktoi). 1704. 
(L. (sc. musculus muscle); see prec.] Anat. 
The name of various muscles, esp. of the 
abdomen, thigh, neck, and eye, so called 
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from the straightness of their fibres. So r. 
muscle. 

tRecuba‘tion. If. L. recubare recline, f. 
re- RE- 4 cubare recline, sleep; see -ATION.] 
The action of reclining, recumbency Sir T. 
BROWNE. 

Recueil (rakéy), sb. 1474. (- (O)Fr. recueil, 
f. recueillir; see next.] 1. A literary com- 
pilation or collection. (Now only as Fr.) 
12. Reception, welcome; reset —1588. 

fRecueil, v. 1474. - (O)Fr. recueillir : L. 
recolligere collect, gather up, f. re- RE- + 
colligere CULL v.'] 1. trans. To gather to- 
gether -1500. 2. To receive hospitably, enter- 
tain. CAxTON. 3. To receive, catch. CAXTON. 

Recu mb, v. 1077. [= L. recumbere; see 
RECUMBENT a.] intr. To lean, recline. 

Recumbence (riko-mbéns). Now rare. 
1676. [t. as next + -ENCE.] = RECUMBENCY. 

Recumbency (rikn:mbénsi). 1642. If. next; 
see -ENCY.] I. The state of lying or reclining; 
a recumbent posture 1646. b. fig. Repose 
1653. 2. fig. Reliance on or upon à person or 
thing. Chiefly in religious use. Now rare. 
1046. b. Without const. Also pl. 1042. 

1. The Tricliniums, or places of festivall R. SIR T. 
BROWNE. 

Recumbent (riko-mbént), a. 1705. [ L. 
recumbens, -ent-; pr. pple. of recumbere re- 
cline, f. re- RE- + -cumbere (cf. INCUMBENT).] 
1. Of persons or animals: Lying down, 
reclining, reposing 1774. 2. Of posture: 
Reclining, leaning or lying 1705. Hence Re- 
cu-mbently adv. 

Recuperate (ríkiü-pére't), v. 1542. [= 
recuperat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. recuperare, 
f. re- RE- + *cup- (see Occupy), var. of *cap- 
(see CAPTURE); see -ATE*. Cf. RECOVER.] fl. 
trans. To recover (a thing) 1661. 2. To re- 
store (a person) to health or vigour 1864. 3. 
intr. To recover from exhaustion, ill-health, 
pecuniary loss, etc, 1804. So fRecu· perable 
a. recoverable. 

Recuperation (rikiüpéré*fon) 1481. U- L. 
recuperatio, on-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. 
The recovery or regaining of a thing —1085. 
2. Restoration to health, vigour, etc. 1805. 

Recuperative (rikiz-pérátiv), a. (and sb.) 
1623. [- late L. recuperativus, f. as prec.; 
see-IVE.] fl. Recoverable. 12. Belonging to, 
concerned with, the recovery of something 
lost —1858. 3. Having the power of restoring 
(a person or thing) to a proper state 1801. 
b. Of or belonging to recovery of health, 
vigour, ete. 1800. B. sb. A substance which 
restores land to fertility 1883. 

Recuperator (rikiz-pére'toi). 1700. [- L. 
recuperator, f. as prec.; see on 2.] 1. Hom. 
Law. A member of a commission for trying 
certain cases. 2. Mech. The regenerator of a 
hot-air engine, gas-burning furnace, etc. 
1884. 

Recu:peratory, a. rare. 1656. [= L. 
recuperatorius, f. recuperalor; see prec., 
-ORY*.] Of or belonging to recovery or recu- 
perators. 

Recur (riki-a), v. 1468. [- L. recurrere, 
f. re- Re- + currere run.) I. tintr. To move 
or run back, recede (rare) 1788. b. To return 
inlo or to à place (rare) 1468. 2. To return, 
go back, in thought, memory, or discourse. 
Usu. const. fo. 1620. 3. To go back, resort fo 
a thing (rarely a person), for assistance or 
argument 1529. 4. Of something known, an 
idea, thought, etc.: To come back or return 
(tinto, in or) to one’s thoughts, mind or 
memory 1704. b. Without const.: To return 
to the mind 1711. c. Of questions, difficulties, 
cte.: To come up again for consideration; to 
present themselves, or confront one, again 
1051. 5. To occur, happen, take place, appear, 
again 1073. b. Math. Of a figure or figures in a. 
decimal fraction: To return or come again (in 
the same order), to repeat 1801. 

2. I know it is painful to her to r. to that terrible 
time 1833. 3. If to avoid Succession in eternal 
Existence, they r. to the Punctum Stans of the 
Schools Locke. 4. b. Wherever I have heard A 
kindred melody, the scene recurs COWPER. c. But 
still, the question recurs, whether man be free? 
BERKELEY. 5. In some. .the disease has appeared 
to r. 1851. 

+Recurre, sb. late ME. If. next.] Recovery; 
remedy, succour; cure —1626. 
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Phr. But, past, or without r., past or without hope 
or possibility of recovery. 

Recu re, v. late ME. [- L. recurare, f. 
re- RE- + curare CURE v.', but also in part 
repr. RECOVER v.'] 1. trans. To cure (a 
person) of or from a disease, wound, trouble, 
etc.; to restore to health. Also absol. —1647. 
b. To restore after loss, damage, exhaustion, 
etc. Also const. to (a better state). 1667. 
2. To cure (a disease, sickness, etc.); to heal, 
make whole (a wound or sore) —1667. b. To 
remedy (a wrong, defect, etc.) 1631. 3. intr. 
Of persons: To become whole; to regain 
health or a former state —1547. 4. (rans. To 
recover (something lost); to get, obtain, win 
1746. 

1. b. No Physick can r. my weaken'd State Cow- 
LEY. 4. So hard was this lost Isle, so hard to be 
recur'd P. FLETCHER. Hence }Recurreless a, 
incurable. 

Recurrence (riko-éns). 1646, f. next; 
see -ENOCE.] 1. Return (of a thing, state, 
event, etc.); renewed, frequent, or periodical 
occurrence, Also, with a and pl., an instance 
of this. 2. Resort, recourse, reference to 
something, Also without const. 1607. 3. The 
action of going back mentally or in discourse 
% something. Also with a and pl., an instance 
of this. 1751. 4. Return or reversion fo a state, 
occupation, ete. 1812. 

1. The r. of the same follies 1877. Atavism, . . the 
name given to the r. of ancestral traits H. SPEN- 
CER. 2. Such an alliance will occasion frequent r. 
to arms 1804. 3. The announcement. . effectually 
put a stop to any r. to the subject 1862. So 
+Recu-rrency (in sense 1). 

Recurrent (rikp-rént), a. and sb. 1597. 
E= L. recurrens, ent-, pr. pple. of recurrere 
RECUR; see -ENT.] A. adj. 1. Anat. and Bot. 
Of a nerve, vein, artery, branch, etc.: 
"Turned back so as to run or lie in a direction 
opposite to the former one 1611. b. Path. R. 
sensibility, the sensibility manifested by tho 
anterior roots of the spinal cord owing to 
the recurrent course of the sensory flbres 
from the corresponding posterior roots 1873. 
2. Occurring or coming again (esp. frequently 
or periodically); reappearing 1666, 

1. R. nerves, the laryngeal and meningeal bran- 
ches of the pneumogastric nerve. 

B. sb. A recurrent artery or nerve; esp. the 
right or left recurrent laryngeal nerve 1597. 
Hence Recu:rrently adv. 

Recursant (rikd-asiint), a. 1828. [= L. 
recursans, unt, pr. pple. of recursare hasten. 
back, return, f. recurs-, pa. ppl. stem of 
recurrere. RECUR; see -ANT.] Her. Of an 
eagle: Having the back towards the spec- 
tator. 

Recursion (rikd-afon). Now rare or Obs. 
1016. (- late L. recursio, -on-, f. as prec.; see 
-I0N.] A backward movement, return. 

Recurvate (rikd-avet), a. 1776. [= L. 
recurvatus, pa. pple. of recurvare RECURVE; 
see -ATE*.] Recurved. 

Recurvate (rikb-rve!t), v. Now rare. 1597. 
= recurval-, pa. ppl. stem of L, recurvare 
RECURVE; see -ATE*.] 1. (rans. To bend (a 
thing) back (rare). b. In pa. pple. Bent back- 
wards 1597. 2. intr. Of a thing: To bend back; 
to recurve 1822, 

Recurvation (rikvave'-fon). Now rare. 
1597. [f. next + -ATION.] The fact of being 
bent or curved back; a backward bend or 
curve. So Recu-rvature. 

Recurve (rikd-av), v. 1597. [7 L. reeurvare 
bend (a thing) backwards, f. re- RE- + cur- 
vare CURVE b.] 1. trans. To bend (a thing) 
back or backwards. 2. intr. (Chiefly of a 
wind or current): To turn back in a curve 
upon its previous direction 1850. Hence Re- 
curved ppl. a. bent back; having a backward 
curve. 

Recu · rvity. 1008. [- med. L. recurvitas, f. 
L. recurvus curved back; see -ITY.] The fact 
of being recurved, SIR T. BROWNE, 

Recurvo-, used in Bot. as comb. form of 
L. recurvus, as recu:rvo-pa‘tent, bent back 
and spreading. etc. 

Recurvous (rik)-aves), a. rare. 1713. [f. D. 
recurvus curved back + -0US.] Recurved, 
bent back. 

Recusance (rekiuzüns, rtkid-zins). 1597. 
[f. as next; see -ANCE.] = next. 

Recusancy (re-kiuzünsi, ríkiü-zünsi). 1563. 
[- AL. recusantia (xvi), f. as next; see -Y*, 
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Nov.] 1. Hist. Refusal, esp. on the part of 
Roman Catholies, to attend the services of 
the Church of England 1600. 2. Refusal to 
obey some aüthority or command 1563. 

Recusant (re-kiuzünt, rikiü-zünt), sb. and 
a. 1552. [- L. recusans, -ant-, pr. pple. of 
recusare refuse, f. re- RE- -- causa CAUSE sb. 
(cf. accuse, excuse); see -ANT.] A. sb. 1. Hist. 
One, esp. a Roman Catholic (Popish r.), who 
refused to attend the services of the Church 
of England. b. Applied to other religious 
dissentients 1777. 2. One who refuses to sub- 
mit to some authority, comply with some 
regulation or request, etc. 1584. 

1. It appears that this remote county was full of 
Popish recusants Scorr. 2. Dealing with the domi- 
nions of the r. as being a forfeited flef FREEMAN. 

B. adj. 1. Refusing to attend the parish 
church; dissenting 1611. 2. Refusing to ac- 
knowledge authority or to do something 
commanded or desired 1659, 

1. The R. Lords 1647. 2. Those R. Jews MILT. 

Recusation (rekiuzéfon). Now rare. 1529. 
E (O)Fr. récusation or L. recusatio, -on-, f. 
recusat-, pa. ppl. stem ôf recusare (see prec.); 
see -ION.] Civil and Canon Law. The inter- 
position of an objection or appeal; esp. an 
appeal grounded on the judge's relationship 
or personal enmity to one of the parties. 

tRecu:sative, a. rare. [- late L. recusa- 
livus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] That tends to 
refuse or prohibit. JER. TAYLOR. 

Recuse (ríkiü-z) v. Now rare. late ME. 
[= L. recusare; see 'RECUSANT. Cf. (O)Fr. 
récuser.] 1. T'o reject, renounce (a person, his 
authority, etc.); to object to (a judge) as 
prejudiced. 12. To refuse fo do something 
1542. 

Red (red), d. and sb. (OE. read = OFris. 
rad, OS. rad (Du. rood), OHG. rot (G. rot), ON. 
rauür, Goth. raups :- Gme. *raudaz - IE. 
*roudhos. Cf. L. rufus, ruber, Gr. épvópós, Skr. 
rudhirds red.] A. adj. I. I. Having, or charac- 
terized by, the colour which appears at the 
lower or least refracted end of the visible 
spectrum, and is familiar as that of blood, 
fire, the poppy, the rose, and ripe fruits. 
(The shades of colour to which the name is 
applied vary from bright scarlet or crimson 
to reddish yellow or brown.) 2. As an epithet 
(chiefly poet.) of blood ME. b. In pregnant 
uses, implying superior quality or value 

1596. 3. As a conventional (chiefly poet.) 
epithet of gold. Now only arch. OE. b. 
Golden, made of gold. Now only thieves’ 
slang. late ME. c. U.S. As an epithet of the 
cent (formerly made of copper), usu. in nega- 
tive expressions 1852. 4. Of cloth, clothing, 
etc.: Dyed with red OE. b. R. flag, as a sign 
of battle, etc. 1602. 5. Of persons: Having 
red hair; tof a red or ruddy complexion OE. 
b. Of animals: Having red or reddish hair; 
tawny, chestnut, or bay. late ME. c. Of 
certain peoples, esp. the N. American 
Indians: Having (or regarded as having) a 
reddish skin, See also RED MAN, RED SKIN. 
1587. 6. Wearing red clothing (uniform, 
livery) or armour. Now rare. late ME. 7. Of 
the face, or of persons in respect of it: Tem- 
porarily suffused with blood, esp. as the 
result of some sudden feeling or emotion; 
flushed or blushing with (anger, shame, etc.) 
ME. b. Exceptionally high in colour. late 
ME. 8. Stained or covered with blood ME. 
b. Of meat: Full of, coloured with, blood 
1837. c. Consisting of blood 1816. 9. Marked 
or characterized by blood or fire, or by 
violence suggestive of these ME. b, Ex- 
tremely radical or revolutionary, esp. com- 
munistic 1854. 10. Red-hot, glowing ME. 
11. Of eyes: (a) Naturally of a red colour. 
(b) Bloodshot. (c) Inflamed as with weeping. 
late ME. 

1. Like a r. morne that euer yet betokend Wracke 
to the sea man SHAKS. The Thunder, Wing'd with 
r. Lightning MILT., Women with big blac Eyes, 
and r. Cheeks 1687. One with a r. beard KINGS- 
LEY. Phr. R. as blood, fire, a rose, cherry, fiery r., 
etc. To paint the town r., to behave riotously or up- 
roariously; to go ‘on the spree’. 2. I have. Seen 
through r. blood the war-horse dashing ScoTT. b. 
Merch. V. II. i. 7. 3. c. I don't care ar. cent what 
you say 1889. 4. The r. shirt of Garibaldi’s troops 
1868. R. hat (of cardinals): see HAT sb. 2. 5. The 
R. O'Donnell and others 1849. b. Master had the 
r. setter with him this morning 1882. 7. Mine ene- 
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mies shall. .then grow r. with shame MILT. b. As 
R. in the Gills as a Turkey-cock 1689. 8. Sad 
Philippi, r. with Roman Gore GRAY. b. Avoid al- 
together r. meat 1898. 9. Ye shal be deed by 
myghty Mars the rede CHAUCER. b. Red flag, a 
symbol of revolution, communism, etc. (see also 
sense 4 b above); the title of a revolutionary song. 
10. A waking dream of houses, towers. .expressed 
In the r. cinders COWPER. ERA 

II. In special applications. a. As a distinc- 
tive epithet of things in which the colour 
forms a natural or obvious mark of kind or 
class OE. b. Applied to various diseases 
marked by evacuation of blood or cutaneous 
eruptions. late ME. c. R. squadron, one of the 
three squadrons into which the Royal Navy 
was formerly divided 1702. 

Comb. and collocations. a. used with the names of 
beasts, birds, fishes, plants and minerals, as r. ant, 
any ant of this colour, esp. (a) a common small 
British ant Formica (Myrmica) rubra; (b) the hill- 
or horse-ant, F. rufa; (c) the American house-ant, 
Monomorium pharaonis; r. antimony (ore) = 
KERMESITE; r. ash, (a) a N. Amer. ash, Frazinus 
pubescens; (b) an Australian tree, Alphitonia excel- 
5 (c) the silky oak of Australia, Orites excelsa; r. 
bass, U.S. the red-drum or red-fish, Sciana 
ocellata; r. bay, U.S. a lauraceous tree, Persea 
carolinensis; r. birch, an American birch, 
Betula nigra; r. bird, any of various small Ameri- 
can birds with red plumage, esp. the scarlet 
tanager (Piranga rubra), Baltimore oriole, and 
cardinal grosbeak; r. bug, U.S. (a) the cotton- 
stainer, Dysdercus suturellus; (b) one of several 
red harvest-ticks; r. chalk, (a) ruddle; (b) Geol. a 
bed of chalk of a red colour, occurring in Norfolk 
and elsewhere; r. cock, the grouse; r. copper ore, 
CUPRITE; r. coral (see CORAL 1 a); r. fir, (a) 
Picea morinda; (b) a N. Amer. fir, Abies nobilis; (c) 
the Oregon Pine, Pseudotsuga douglasii; r. fo: 
(a) the common European fox, Vulpes vulgati 
(b) the common N. Amer. fox, F. fulvus; (c) 
the kit-fox of N. America; r. grouse (see GROUSE 
l b); r. kite, the common kite; r. lead ore, 
OROCOITE; r. maggot (see MAGGOT 1); r. man- 
ganese (ore), DIALOGITE; r. maple, a species of 
maple, Acer rubrum, with crimson flowers; r. 

epper, capsicum; r. perch, the rose-fish, 

ebastes marinus; r. ptarmigan, the grouse; r. 
robin, (a) the redbreast; (5) the scarlet tanager; 
r. spider, a small red spider-like mite hla 
chus or Acarus telarius) infesting plants, p. 
hothouses; r. squirrel, the chickaree; r. viper, 
(a) a species of British viper; (b) U.S. the copper- 
head; r. weed, (a) an Amer. plant or mew now 
applied to a species of Phytolacca; (b) the corn- 
poppy; r. wheat, a varity of the common wheat, 
Of a reddish colour; r. worm, (a) a variety of 
earthworm much used as bait in angling; (b) a 
Rb or grub attacking grain; r. zinc (ore), 
zincite. 

b. prefixed to the name of a part (or some dis- 
tinctive feature) used to denote the whole; (a) of 
persons, as r.-hat, a cardinal; -shirt, a revolu- 
tionary, an anarchist; (b) spec. forming the names 
of certain birds, fishes, plants, etc., as r.- 
back, U.S. the American dunlin or red-backed 
sandpiper, Tringa americana; -belly, (a) a 
species of lake-trout; (b) the Welsh char; (c) U.S. 
the red-bellied perch or sunfish; -bud, a tree be- 
longing to any Amer. species of Cercis, esp. C. 
canadensis; the Judas-tree; -eye, (a) the rudd, 
Leuciscus erythrophthalmus; (b) one of several 
American fishes, as the rock-bass, the red-fish; 
zun, U.S. the shiner and various other American 
fishes; -root, U.S. (a) New Jersey tea, Ceanothus 
americanus; (b) the blood-root, Sanguinaria 
canadensis; (c) the stone-weed, Lithospermum 
arvense; (d) a plant of the blood-wort family, 
Lacnanthes tinctoria; -tail, (a) = REDSTART 1; 
(b) U.S. the red-tailed buzzard, Buteo borealis; r. 
throat, an Australian singing bird, Pyrrholemus 
brunneus; -underwing, a species of moth, Cato- 
cala nupta. 

C. with miscellaneous sbs., as r. admiral, a 
butterfly, Vanessa atalanta; see also ADMIRAL 6; 
r. ash, U.S. a coal producing a red ash (also 
altrib.); r. bark, a variety of cinchona-bark; r. 
body, in fishes, an aggregation of capillaries on the 
inside of the swimming-bladder; r. box, a box 
(covered with red leather) used by ministers of 
state for holding official documents; R. Crescent, 
the Turkish ambulance society answering to the 
RED CROSS; r. fire, a pyrotechnic effect, or the 
mixture ignited to produce it; r. fog, a sea-haze 
due to the presence of sand or dust in the air; 
r. game, the red grouse Lagopus scoticus; r. lac, a 
species of sumach (Rhus succedanea, also called 
red lac sumach), from the fruit of which Japan 
wax is obtained; r. lamp, a lamp having red glass, 
used as a doctor's sign; in the war of 1914-18, the 
sign ofa licensed brothel; r. lane,collog. the throat; 
r. lattice (now arch.), a lattice painted red as the 
sign of an alehouse; hence transf. an alehouse, inn; 
r. light (district), U.S. quarters of licensed 
prostitutes; phr. to see the r. light, to suspect 
danger; r. liquor, a mordant used in calico- 


printing; r. mass [after Fr. messe rouge), a mass 
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(usu. one of the Holy Ghost) at which red vest- 
ments are worn by the priest; r. metal, a name 
given to various alloys of copper having a reddish 
colour; r. precipitate, red oxide of mercury, pre- 
pared by solution (and repeated distillation) 
with nitric acid; r. ribbon, (a) the crimson 
ribbon worn by Knights of the Order of the Bath, 
hence, membership of this Order, or the Order 
itself; (b) the band-fish; r. sanders, red sandal- 
wood; the wood of an E. Indian tree Plerocarpus 
santalinus, used in dyeing, and formerly as an 
astringent and tonic; r. scale, a scale-insect, 
Aonidia aurantii, infesting orange trees; r. soften- 
ing, a variety of acute softening of the brain, 
marked by extravasation of blood in the tissue; r. 
stuff, an iron oxide, as crocus or rouge, used in 
grinding or polishing; r. triangle, a form of 

anger sign; r. twig, red root (Ceanothus); r. 
water, (a) a disease in cattle and sheep charac- 
terized by the presence of free hæmoglobin in the 
urine; (b) the poisonous red juice of the sassy-tree 
of W. Africa. 

d. with adjs., as r.-blind, colour-blind in respect. 
of red; -ripe, fully ripe, as indicated by the red 
colour. 

e. 7 (chiefly in the names of animals, 
birds, fishes, etc.), as r.-blooded (also fig. = strong, 
vigorous, virile), -eyed, -legged, -necked, -nosed, 
-tailed, -throated, etc. 

B. sb. 1. Red colour (dye, stain, etc.); red- 
ness. Often with defining terms prefixed, as 
alizarin, cherry, etc. ME. b. The red colour 
in roulette or rouge-et-noir 1849. c. The red 
ballin billiards 1866. 2. a. Stuff, cloth, or the 
like, of a red colour (usu. as the material of a 
dress) late ME. b. Ruddle (now dial.); 
trouge, late ME. 3. Red wine. late ME. 4. 
= Red Squadron (cf. A. II. e.) 1690. 5. pl. 
(rarely sing. with a). a. Shades or tints of red 
1633. b. Red kinds or varieties of cloth, 
wine, wheat, etc.; red cattle, ants, herrings, 
eto. 1566. 6. a. pl. Red men; North American 
Indians 1804. b. An extreme radical or 
revolutionary; latterly esp. a communist 
1864. 

1. Mir, Nativity 230. Red, white, and blue, (the 
three colours of) the Union Jack. To see red 
(colloq.), to be overcome with rage, to lose control 
of one's temper or actions. T'o come (or be) out of 
the r. (U. S.), to (begin to) show a profit; to be on 
the credit side; so to be in the r., to show a loss, 
(From the practice of recording debit balances in 
red ink.) Hence Re-d-ly adv., -ness. 

fRed, v. [OE. réadian, f. réad RED d.] 1. 
inir. a. To be red. b. To become or grow 
red; to blush. late ME. 2. trans. To make 
red —1730. 

red, sufix, repr. OE. rden condition. In 
ME. the full form den, reden, raden, was 
by the general dropping of final -n reduced to 
-rede, and this was subseq. shortened to -red. 
See GOSSIPRED, HATRED, KINDRED. 

Redact (ride. kt), v. late ME. I- redact-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. redigere bring back, collect. 
etc., f. re(d)- RE + agere drive, etc.] 11. 
trans. To bring (matter of reasoning or dis- 
course) into or to a certain form; to put to- 
gether in writing —1039. 12. To bring together 
into one body —1550. +3. To reduce (a person 
or thing) to, into a certain state, condition, or 
action —1731. 4. a. To draw up, frame (a 
statement, decree, etc.) 1837. b. To put 
(matter)into proper literary form; to work 
up, arrange, or edit 1851. 

4. a. The House of Commons. was busy redact- 
ing a ‘Protestation’ CARLYLE. So Reda:ctor, one 
who redacts; an editor 1816. 

liRédacteur (redaktör). 1804. [Fr.] = RE- 
DACTOR (see above). 

Redaction (ridw-kjon). 1621. [In sense 1 
late L. redactio, -on-, f. redact-; see REDACT, 
HON. In sense 2 — Fr. rédaction.) t1. The 
action of driving back, resistance, reaction 
—1659. 2. The action or process of preparing 
for publication; reduction to literary form; 
revision, rearrangement 1803. b. The result 
of such a process; a new edition 1810. 

Redan (ridw-n). 1684. [- Fr. redan, for 
redent, notching as of a saw, f. re- RE- + dent 
tooth.] Fortif. A simple form of field-work, 
having two faces which form a salient angle. 
Also attrib. 

Redargue (redi-agiu), v. Now Sc. late 
ME. L L. redarguere disprove, etc. f. 
re(d)- RR. + arguere ARGUE. Cf. (O)Fr. 
rédarguer.] 11. trans. To blame, reprove (a 
person or persons, an action, etc.). Also const. 
of, for. -1677. 2. To confute (a person) by 
argument. late ME. 3. To refute or disprove 
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(an argument, statement, etc. Since c 1700 
only Sc., chiefly Law.) 1627. 4. absol. or intr. 
To reprove or refute; to employ argument 
for the purpose of refuting 1641. 

1. Basil..severely redargues Origen's allegoric 
mode of Theologising 1677. 3. I may..r. your 
claim and statements, as the result of a mistake 
HAMILTON. Hence ¢Reda-rgutory a. (rare) per- 
taining to refutation or reproof. 

Redargution (redaugiü-[on) 1483. 
eccl.L. redargutio reproof, f. L. redarguere; 
see prec. Cf. OFr. redargucion.] t1. Re- 
proof, reprehension (of a person, an action, 
etc.) —1690. 2. Confutation (of a person); re- 
futation, disproof (of a statement, etc.). 
Now rare. 1529. 

Red-backed, a. 1768. Having a red back; 
chiefly of birds, esp. the red-backed butcher- 
bird or shrike (Lanius collurio), and the red- 
backed sandpiper (Tringa americana). 

Re:d book, re:d-book. 1479. A book 
bound in red. 1. As the name of individual 
books of an official character, or otherwise im- 
portant. tb. A book containing the names of 
all persons holding office under the State or 
receiving pensions from it —1820. 2. A popu- 
lar name for the ‘Royal Kalendar, or Com- 
plete..Annual Register’ (published from 
1707 to 1893); also, the title of a similar work 
of later date 1788. 

1. Red Book of the Exchequer, a miscellaneous 
volume, containing copies of charters, statutes, 
surveys, etc.; orig. compiled in the 13th c. Red 
book of Hergest, a Welsh MS. of the 14-15th c., 
containing the tales known as the Mabinogion and 
other pieces. 

Re. dbreast. late ME. The robin. b. Ap- 
plied to other red-breasted birds, esp. U.S. to 
migratory thrush (also called robin) 


Re'dcap, red-cap, red cap. 1539. 1. Ap- 
plied to one who wears a red cap 1550. b. 
spec. as the name of a sprite or goblin 1802. 
c. slang. A military policeman. 12. A red-hat, 
a cardinal 1609. 3. The goldfinch 1785. 

Red cedar. 1717. a. An American ever- 
green treo, Juniperus virginianus, the wood 
of which is widely used for pencils. b. The 
toon-tree or Moulmein cedar, Cedrela toona. 
c. An Australian timber-tree, Flindersia 
australis. 

Re-dcoat, red-coat, red coat. 1520. One 
who wears a red coat; spec. a soldier in the 
British army. 

Red cross, red-cross. late ME. 1. A 
cross of a red colour; esp. a. as the national 
emblem of England; St. George's Cross. b. as 
the mark made on the doors of infected 
houses during the London plagues of the 
17th c. 1603. c. as the badge of an ambulance 
service; the Geneva cross 1803. 2. transf. a. 
The Christian side in the Crusades 1801, b. 
An ambulance or hospital service organized 
in accordance with the Geneva convention 
of 1864, and distinguislied by a cross (see 
1 c); a person attached to an ambulance or 
hospital of this kind 1877; 3. attrib., as (sense 
1) red cross knight, etc., (sense 1 c or 2 b) Red 
Cross hospital, Sociely, ete. 1590, 

Red currant. 1629. The fruit of the Ribes 
rubrum (see CURRANT 2) or the shrub itself. 
Also attrib., as red currant jelly, wine. 

Redd (red), v. Se. and m. dial. late ME. 
[= MLG., Du. redden in the same senses, but 
the origin and relationship of the forms is 
not clear. Most of the senses of the word are 
also repr. under RID v.] trans. To clear, put 
in order; to clean up (also U.S.). 

Red deer. 1470. a. A species of deer, 
Cervus elaphus, so named from its reddish- 
brown colour, still existing in a wild state in 
the Highlands of Scotland and some other 
parts of Great Britain. b. The Virginia deer, 
Cariacus virginianus, the common deer of 
N. America. c. The Caspian or Persian deer, 
Cervus maral. 

Redden (re-d'n) v. 1611. [f. RED a. + 
-EN* 1.] trans. and intr. To make or become 
red. b. infr. To become red (in the face) with 
Shame, rage, etc.; to flush, blush 1648. 

Bright leaves, reddening ere they fall KEBLE. b. 
He would r. with Rage 1701. 

Reddendum (réde-ndjm). 1607. (L., 
neut. sing. of reddendus, gerundive of reddere 
give in return, RENDER.] Law. A reserving 
clause in a deed. 
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Reddish (re- diſ), a. late ME. If. RED a. 
Z8H'] Somewhat red, red-tinted. Hence 
Re-ddishness, 

fReddi-tion. 1449. [- L. redditio, on-, f. 
reddil-, pa. ppl. stem of reddere give back, 
RENDER. Cf. (0) Fr. reddition.] 1. Restora- 
tion of something taken or received; also, 
surrender of a thing, a town, army, etc. 1794. 
2. The application of a comparison, or the 
clause containing the application —1786. 3. 
Rendering, translation —1685. 

2. We know that al Parables consiste of two 
parts, the proposition and R. or moral 1678. 

fRe'dditive, a. and sb. 1590. [- late L. 
redditivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] A. adj. That 
answers to something already said; corres- 
ponding, correlative —1659. B. sb. Gram. A 
correlative word —1668, 

Reddle (re. d'), sb. 1668. [var. of RUD- 
DLE; cf. RADDLE sb.] Red ochre, ruddle. 
Hence Re-ddle v. trans. to paint or wash 
over with r. Re-ddleman, a dealer in r. 

Rede (rid), sb. Now arch. or poet. and dial. 
[OE. rad, corresp. to OFris. red, OS, rad 
(Du. raad), OHG. rat (G. rat), ON. ráð : 
Gmc. *ræðaz, -am, f. base of *r@dan READ v.] 
1. Counsel or advice given by one person to 
another. 2. Counsel, decision, or resolve 
taken by one or more persons; à plan, de- 
sign, or scheme devised or adopted OE. 3. 
Tale, narrative, story; ta saying, proverb. 
late ME. tb. Speech. SPENSER. C. Interpre- 
tation. BROWNING. 

2. Therefore swift r. I take with all things here 
Morris. 3. A final note. to bid the gentles speed’ 
Who long have listened to my r. SCOTT. 

Rede (rid), v. Now arch. or poet. and dial. 
OE. [Same word as READ v., the common 
ME, spelling being retained for the archaic 
senses of the word.] I. tl. intr. To take 
counsel together or with another, to delib- 
erate. Also of one person: To take counsel for 
others. —1494. 12. frans. To agree upon, 
resolve, decide, after consultation or deliber- 
ation —1559. II. 1. To advise or counsel (a 
person) OE. 12. To advise (a thing); to give 
as advice or counsel —1650. 13. intir. To give 
advice —1591. 4. Sc. To think, imagine, guess 
1768. 5. To interpret, explain 1725. 6. To 
relate, tell 1840. 

1. I can mine selue In this case nat r. CHAUCER. 
2. Now read. . What course ye weene is best for us 
to take SPENSER. 5. The secret of Man's being is 
still..a riddle that he cannot r. CARLYLE. 6. I'll 
r. ye a lay of Grammerye BARHAM. 

Redeem (ridi-m), v. late ME. [- Fr. 
rédimer or L. redimere, f. re(d)- RE- + emere 
buy.] 1. trans. To buy back (a thing for- 
merly possessed); to make payment for (a 
thing held or claimed by another) Also 
absol. b. To regain, recover (an immate- 
rial thing) 1526. c. To regain or recover by 
force 1600. 2. a. To free (mortgaged prop- 
erty), to recover (a person or thing put in 
pledge), by payment of the amount due, or 
by fulfilling some obligation 1470. b. To buy 
off, compound for (a charge or obligation) by 
payment or some other way 1494. c. To ful- 
fil, perform (a pledge, promise, etc.) 1840. 3. 
To ransom, liberate, free (a person) from 
bondage, captivity, or punishment; to save 
(a person's life) by paying a random. late 
ME. 4. To rescue, save, deliver 1470. b. To 
reclaim (land) 1721. 5. To free from a charge 
or claim 1494. 6. Of God or Christ: To deliver 
from sin and its consequences 1500. 17. To 
obtain by purchase, to buy —1645. 8. To 
save (time) from being lost 1526. 9. Of per- 
sons: To make amends or atonement for, to 
compensate (an error, fault, etc.) 1526. tb. 
To repay (some wrong sustained). SHAKS. 
c. To make good (a loss). rare. 1629. 10. Of 
qualities, actions, etc.: To make up for, com- 
pensate for, counterbalance (some defect or 
fault) 1586. b. To save (a person or thing) 
from some defect or blot 1601. 11. To restore, 
set right again (rare) 1575. 112. To gain, 
reach (a place). HERRICK. 

1. That precious Time, which no sum, . can either 
purchase or r. BOYLE. b. To r. his Honour DRY- 
DEN. c. The Gael. .Shall with strong hand r. his 
share Scorr. 2. a. fig. My Honor is at pawne, And 
but my going, nothing can redeeme it SHAKS. 
b. To r. incumbrances 1818. 3. Wanting gilders to 
redeeme their liues SHAKS. 4. Redeeme Israel, 
O God, out of all his Troubles Ps. 25:22. absol. 


REDEMPTOR 


Is my hande shortened at all, that it cannot 
redeeme? Isa. 50:2. 6. Subiecte your selues 
whollye to God: for he hath redemed you 1558. 
7.1 Hen. VI, H. v. 108. 8. Walke wysely to them. 
that are with out, and redeme the tyme TINDALE 
Col. 4:5. 9. Which of ye will be mortal to r. 
Man's mortal crime? MILT. c. The Babe. That on 
the bitter cross Must r. our loss III. 10. His 
bravery had redeemed much of his earlier ill- 
fame GREEN. 11. With his barb’d horse. .Stout 
Cromwell has redeem'd the day ScoTT. Hence 
Redee-mless a. irrecoverable; admitting of no 
redemption, 

Redeemable (ridi-mib’l), a. and sb. 1011. 
If. prec. + -ABLE.] A. adj. Capable of being 
redeemed. b. spec. Of property sold or mort- 
gaged, bonds, stock, annuities, etc.: Capable 
or admitting of being repurchased or bought 
in again 1646, 

b. The same is hereby created to the amount of 
£600,000 as a r. stock 1882. 

B. sb. pl. Redeemable property, stocks, an- 
nuities, ete. Now rare. 1720. Hence Re- 
deemability (rare) Redee-mableness, 
Er ability of being redeemed. Redee:mably 

lv. 

Redeemer (ridi-moi) ME. If. REDEEM 
v. + -ER*.] 1. One who redeems, in religious 
sense; God or Christ regarded as saving man 
from sin or its effects. 2. One who redeems, 
in other senses of the vb. 1552. 

1. Mans Friend, his Mediator, his design'd Both 
Ransom and R. voluntarie MILT. 

Redeless (ri-dlés), a. Obs. exc. arch, [OE. 
r&dléas; see REDE sb., -LESS.] Devoid or 
destitute of counsel; esp. of persons, having 
no resource in a difficulty or emergency, not 
knowing what to do. 

Redemise (ridimoi-z), sb. 1797. [RE-.] 
Law. The retransfer of land to one who has 
demised it. So Redemi'se v. trans. to demise 
(land) back again. 

Redemption (ríde-mrfon) ME. I- (O)Fr. 
rédemption — L. redemplio, -on-, f. redempt-, 
pa. ppl. stem of redimere; see REDEEM, 
ton. Cf. Ransom.] 1. Deliverance from sin 
and its consequences by the atonement of 
Jesus Christ. 2. The action of freeing a 
prisoner, captive, or slave by payment; 
ransom. late ME. b. Jewish Law. The cere- 
mony of redeeming the eldest son by an 
offering (Num. 18:15). late ME. 3. The 
action of freeing, delivering, or restoring in 
some way 1470. b. That which redeems; a 
redeeming feature 1860. 4. The action of re- 
deeming oneself from punishment; way or 
means of doing this; atonement 1468, +b. 
A recompense. BACON. 5. The fact of obtain- 
ing a privileged status, or admission to a 
society, by means of purchase 1500. 6, The 
action of clearing off a recurring liability or 
charge by payment of a single sum 1494, 
7. The action of redeeming or buying back 
from another, in various applications 1548. 

1. Proclaiming Life to all who shall believe In his 
r. Mint. Year of Redemption = ANNO DOMINI. 2. 
The r. of captives. eis esteemed an act of piety 
MILMAN. 3. Phr. Without or past r., without or 
beyond the possibility of deliverance, recovery, or 
restoration. 6. R. of the tolls 1867. 7. An Act for 
the more easy R. and Foreclosure of Mortgages 
1734. Equity of r.: see EQUITY 5. Hence Re- 
de-mptional a. of or belonging to r. {Rede-mp- 
tionary, one who enters a society by purchase, 
Rede:mptionist, f() a redeemer; (b) = RAN- 
SOMER 2 a. Rede:mptionless a, incapable of r. 

Redemptioner (ride-m’fonoa). 1617. f. 
prec, + -ER'.] fl. = REDEMPTIONARY. 2. 
U.S. An emigrant who received his passage 
to America on the condition that his ser- 
vices there should be disposed of by the 
master or owners of the vessel, until the 
passage-money and other expenses were 
repaid out of his earnings 1775. 3. One who 
clears off a charge by redemption 1897. 

Redemptive (ríde-mrtiv), a. 1647. [In 
xvi - Fr. tredemplif,--ive; later f. REDEMP- 
TION + -IVE. Cf. med.L. redemplivus subject 
to ransom.] Tending to redeem, redeeming. 

Redemptor (ride-mrtóa). Now rare. late 
ME. [- OFr. redemptor (mod. rédempleur) or 
its source, L. redemptor, f. redempt- (see 
REDEMPTION) + -or -OR 2.] ji. = REDEEMER 
1-1634. 2. A redeemer, in other senses of the 
word (rare) 1880. 

1. I wote ryght well that myn redemptour 
Lyueth yet 1400. 


REDEMPTORIST 
Redemptorist (rídezm»tórist). 1835. [- 
Fr. rédemploriste; see prec., -Ist.] 1. A 


member of the Roman Catholic Congrega- 
tion of the Most Holy Redeemer, founded at 
Naples in 1732 by St. Alphonsus Liguori, and 
devoted chiefly to work among the poor. 2. 
atirib. or adj. Belonging to this Order 1863. 

Redemptory (ride-mPtóri), a. Now rare. 
1598. [app. f. REDEMPTION + -ORY*.] Of or 
pertaining to redemption; redemptive. 

Redevable, a. (and sb.) 1502. [- Fr. 
redevable, f. redevoir (see RE-, DEVOIR) + 
-ABLE.] Beholden, indebted. Also as sb., a 
debtor. —1711. 

Red fish, re:d-fish. late ME. 1. A male 
salmon in the spawning season, when it as- 
sumes a red colour. b. The salmon, in con- 
trast to ‘white’ fish 1851. 2. a. The red 
gurnard, Trigla cuculus 1611. b. Any of 
various American fishes, esp. the blue-backed 
salmon (Oncorhyneus nerka) and the red 
perch or rose-fish 1876. 

Re-d gum, re:d-Gum'. 1597. [Alteration 
of earlier radegounde, red-gown(d, -gown, the 
second element of which is OE. gund pus.) 1. 
A papular eruption or rash (Strophulus inter- 
tinctus) incident to young children, esp. dur- 
ing dentition, consisting of red pimples and 
patehes irregularly disposed on the skin. 
Rank red gum, a virulent form of this 
(Strophulus confertus). 2. A form of rust in 
grain 1807. 

Re:d gum, re:d-Qum', 1738. 1. A red- 
dish resinous substance exuded from the bark 
of various tropical or semi-tropical trees and 
shrubs, esp. that obtained from various Aus- 
tralian species of Eucalyptus. 2. A tree of 
one or other of the Australian species yielding 
a red gum; also, the wood of these trees 
1802. 

Red hand, red-hand, a. and sb. late ME. 
A. adj. 1. Sc. (orig. Law). = next 1, 2. = 
next 1 c. 1894. B. sb. 1. In phr. with (the) 
red hand = A. 1. Now rare. 1577. 2. Her. 
(See quot.) 1856. 

2. The open red hand..the noted LamA derg 
Eirin, or red hand of Ulster 1863. 

Red-handed, a. 1805. 1. In the very act 
of erime, having the evidences of guilt still 
upon the person, esp. in phr. fo lake, or be 
taken, red-handed 1819. b. Having the hands 
red with blood 1861. c. That sheds or has 
shed blood; bloody, sanguinary, violent 1879. 
2. Having red hands 1805. 

Re-d-head, redhead. ME. 1. attrib. 
Having a red head or hair 1664. 2. One who 
has a red head or hair MB, 3. Applied to 
various birds, esp. the American pochard and 
red-headed woodpecker 1814. So Red-- 
headed (stress var.) a. having red hair; 
having a red head, esp. in names of birds, as 
red-headed woodpecker, Melanerpes ery- 
throcephalus. 

Red heat, red-heat. 1686. The state or 
condition of being red-hot; the degree of heat 
present when a substance is red-hot. 

Red herring. late ME. collect. Herring 
to which a red colour is imparted in the pro- 
cess of curing them by smoke. b. A single 
herring cured in this way 1460. 

Phr. Neither fish, (nor) flesh, nor good red herring, 
etc.: see FISH sb.! 3. To draw a red h. across the 
track, to attempt to divert attention from the real 
question; hence red-herring, a subject intended to 
have this effect. 

Red-hot (stress var.), a. (and sb.). late NIE. 
1, Heated to redness, b. absol. as sb. Red-hot 
metal 1832. 2. fig. a. Of persons: Highly in- 
flamed or excited; fiery; violently enthu- 
siastic, extreme (in some view or principle). 
Also as sb. 1608. b. Of things, actions, ete.: 
Burning, scorching, urgent, violent, furious, 
etc. 1647. c. Very warm (as the favourite for 
a race) 1882. 3. Red-hot poker, the flame- 
flower (Tritoma) 1897. 

1. Showers of r. ashes 1878. 2. A r. Predestina- 
rian WESLEY. b. A r. flirtation 1879. 

[Redia (rb. dis). Pl. rediæ (ri-dii). 1877. 
[mod. L., f. Redi, name of an Italian natu- 
ralist.] Zool. An asexual stage in some trema- 
todes, as the liver-fluke (Distomum hepa- 
ticum), hatched from eggs formed within the 
sporocyst, and in turn developing into a 
cercaria. 

Redingote (re-dipgot). 


1835. [= Fr. 


1772 


redingole, repr. Eng. riding-coat.] a. In 
France: A double-breasted outer coat for 
men, with long plain skirts not cut away in 
the front. b. A similar garment worn by 
women, sometimes cut away in front. 

fRedintegrate, pa. pple. 1501. [- L. 
redintegraius, pa. pple. of redintegrare; 
see next, -ATE*.] Restored to a perfect state, 
renewed —1819. 

Redintegrate (redi-ntigre't), v. late ME. 
= redintegrat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. redinte- 
grare, f. re(d)- RE- + integrare INTEGRATE; see 
-ATE*] 1. frans, To restore to a state of 
wholeness, completeness or unity; to renew, 
re-establish, in a united or perfect state. 
12. To re-establish (a person) i» a place 
(rare) —1649. b. To re-establish (a person) in 
(tinto) a position, condition, etc. Chiefly 
pass. Now rare. 1622, 

1. To r. the Honour and Credit of that exploded 
Faction 1734. 2. b. I. had to pay the. taxes. 
before I could be redintegrated in my own proper- 


ty THACKERAY, 

Redintegration  (redintigré-fon). 1471. 
E= AFr. redintegracioun or L. redintegratio, 
-on-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. The action of 
redintegrating; restoration, re-establishment, 
reconstruction, renewal 1501. 2. spec. fa. 
Chem. The restoration of any body or matter 
to its former state —1802. b. Psychol. (See 
quot.) 1836. 13. The restoration of a person 
to a previous condition —1741. t4. Recon- 
ciliation —1667. 

1. Ar, of love THACKERAY. 2. b. The law of R. or 
EOM RON thoughts suggest each other 
which had previously constituted parts of the 
same entire or total act of cognition Sm W. 
HAMILTON. 

Redirect, a. 1891. [RE- 5 a.] U.S. Law. 
"The term applied to the further examination 
of a witness by the party calling him, after 
cross-examination by the opposing party. 

Redisseisin (ridisi-zin). 1535. [- Apr. 
redisseisine; see RE-, DISSEISIN.] Law. Re- 
peated disseisin. 

Redistri-bute, v. 1611. [RE- 5 a.) trans. 
To distribute anew. So Redistribu-tion, a 
fresh distribution, esp. of Parliamentary 
seats. 

Redistrict, v. U.S. 1850. [RE- 5 a.] 
trans, To divide or apportion anew into dis- 
tricts. 

fRedi-tion. rare. 1595. l- L. reditio, -on-, 
f. redit-, pa. ppl. stem of redire go or come 
back, f. re(d)- RE + ire go; see -I0N.] The 
action of going or coming back; return 
—1656. 

Red lead, red-lead (-led). 1450. A red 
oxide of lead, largely used as a pigment. 

Re-d-legs, re'd-leg. 1802. 1. Ornith. 
Any of various birds with red legs; esp. the 
redshank (Tofanus calidris), the red-legged 
partridge (Caccabis rufa), and (U.S.) the turn- 
stone (Strepsilas interpres). 2. The plant bis- 
tort (Polygonum bistorta) 1820. 

Red letter. late ME. 1. (Chiefly pl.) A 
letter made with red ink, or with some red 
pigment, esp. as used in eccl. calendars to 
indicate saints' days and church festivals. 
2. attrib. as red-letter almanac, etc.; tred- 
letter man, a Roman Catholic 1677. b. 
Red-letter day, a saint’s day or church 
festival indicated in the calendar by red 
letters; hence, any memorable, fortunate, or 
specially happy day 1776. 

Re-d man, red-man, 1610. +1. Alchemy. 
Red sulphide of mercury. B. JoNs. 2. A. N. 
American Indian; a redskin 1744. 

Re-do; redo, v. 1597. [RE- 5 a.] I. trans. 
To do over again or afresh. b. To redecorate 
Seco) 1864. 12. To do back or in return 
—1650. 

Red ochre. 1572. A variety of ochre 
commonly used for colouring with; reddle or 
ruddle. Also attrib. Hence Red-ochre v. 
trans. 

Redolence (re-dóléns). late ME. E- OFr. 
redolence, f. redolent; see next, -ENCE.] Sweet 
smell, fragrance, perfume. Also jig. So 
tRe-dolency. 

Redolent (re-dólent), a. late ME. I- OFr. 
redolent or L. redolens, ent-, pr. pple. of 
redolére, f. re(d)- RE- + olére emit a smell; see 
-ENT.] 1. Having or diffusing a pleasant 
odour; sweet-smelling, fragrant, odorous. 


REDOWA 


Now rare. 2. Of smell, odour, etc.: Pleasant, 
sweet, fragrant 1450. 3. Odorous or smelling 
of or with something; full of the scent or 
smell of 1700. 

1. Ther. breath Of the warm seawind TENNYSON. 
2. All manner of r. Odors 1629. 3. The gales.. 
seem. ., r. of joy and youth, To breathe a second 
spring GRAY. fig. On every side Oxford is r. of age 
and authority EMERSON. 

Redouble (ridp-b'D, v.' 1477. [- Fr. re- 
doubler, f. re- RE- + doubler DOUBLE.] 1. 
trans. To double (a thing); to make twice as 
great or as much. b. inír. To be doubled, 


Also, to become doubly strong in some re- 


spect. 1490. 2. trans. To repeat; to do, say, 
etc., a second time 1581. b. esp. To repeat 
(a blow, etc.) 1593. 13. To repeat (a sound); to 
return, reproduce, re-echo 1679. b. intr. 
To re-echo, resound 1725. 4. trans. To dupli- 
cate by reflection 1827. 

1. This made our people r. their efforts 1748. 2. b 
Let thy blowes doubly redoubled, Fall like amaz- 
ing thunder SHAKS. 3. Their moans The Vales 
redoubl'd to the Hills, and they To Heav'n 


MILT. 

Redouble (ridv-b’l), v.* 1530. [RE- 5 a.] 
To double again (esp. in Bridge). 

Redoubt (ridau-t), sb. tAlso redout(e. 
1608. - Fr. redoute, tridotte — Yt. tridotta, 
now ridotio — med. L. reductus refuge, 
retreat, f. pa. ppl. stem of L. reducere draw- 
off, withdraw. The intrusive b is due to 
assoc. with next.) 1. Fortif. ta. A small 
work made in a bastion or ravelin of a 
permanent fortification, or (detached r.) at 
some distance beyond the glacis, but within 
musket-shot from the covert-way. b. A 
species of out-work or fleld-work, usu. of a 
square or polygonal shape, and with little 
or no means of flanking defence. 2. Fortif. = 
Repuir 1802. 

1. b. fig, Conservatism, entrenched in its im- 
mense redoubts EMERSON. 

Redoubt (ridau-t), v. Now rhet. late ME. 
= (O)Fr. redouter, tredoubler fear, dread, f. 
re- RE- + douter DOUBT.) trans. To dread, 
fear, stand in awe or apprehension of. 
Hence Redou-bted ppl. a. feared or dreaded; 
reverenced; noted, distinguished. 

Redoubtable (ridau-tib’l), a. (and sb.) 
late ME. [- (00 Fr. redoutable, f. redouter; see 
prec., -ABLE.] To be feared or dreaded; for- 
midable. fAlso, of persons: Commanding 
respect. 

That you marry this r. couple together—Right- 
eousness and Peace CROMWELL. That spear, r. in 
war BURNS. 

Redound (ridau-nd), v. late ME. E (O)Fr. 
redonder:-L. redundare, f. re(d) RE- + 
undare surge, f. unda wave. See REDUNDANT.] 
I. intr. 11. Of water, waves, etc.: To swell 
or surge up, to overflow —1725. tb. transf. 
To be in excess or superfluous —1607. 12. To 
be ‘plentiful, abound —1581. 13. To flow, 
come, or go back; to return (to a place or 
person); to come again -1596. +4. To re- 
sound, reverberate, re-echo —1632. 5. To 
result in contributing or turning fo some 
advantage or disadvantage for a person or 
thing. late ME. b. To turn £o one's honour, 
disgrace, etc. 1474. 6. Of advantage, damage, 
praise, etc.: To result, attach, accrue to, 
unto (a person) 1500. 7. Of honour or dis- 
grace, advantage, etc.: To recoil or come 
back, to fall, upon a person 1589. 18. To 
proceed, issue, arise from or out of something 
—1796. 

1. Round the descending nymph the waves re- 
dounding roar Pork. 5. Which could not but 
mightily r. to the good of the Nation MILT. b. 
Affyrming that it would redounde to the per- 
petuall shame of Germany 1560. 6. The clear gain 
redounding to the Commonwealth SWIFT. 8. 
The anxietie of spirit which redoundeth from 
knowledge BACON. 

TIL trans. 1. To reflect (honour, blame, etc.) 
in, to, upon a person —1712. 2. To add, yield, 
cause to accrue —1690. 

1. For fear they should r. Dishonour upon the 
Innocent STEELE. Hence Redou-nd sb. (rare) 
reverberation, echo; a resounding cry; also, the 
fact of redounding. 

Redowa (re-dóvà). Also redowak. 1860. 
= Fr. or G. redowa - Czech rejdovdk, f. rej- 
dovati turn or whirl round.] A slow waltz, 
of Bohemian origin, resembling the mazurka; 
also, the music for such a dance. 


REDPOLL 


Re-dpoll', -pole. 1738. [f. RED a. + pole 
Pott sb. ] 1. Any of several species of the 
family Fringillide characterized by bright 
red feathers on the crest. a. The greater r., 
the male of the common linnet in summer 

. plumage. b. The lesser or common r., a 
common British cagebird, Linola rufescens 
or ZEgiothus linaria. c. The mealy or stone r., 
AEgiothus canescens. Also the allied American 
species (Æ. exilipes). 2. Yellow r., an Ameri- 
can warbler, Dendræca palmarum; the palm- 
warbler 1758. So Re-d-polled a. red-headed. 

Re-dpoll*, -polled. 1895. pl. Red-haired 
polled cattle. 

Redraft (ridra-ft), sb. 1682. [RE- 5 a.] 
1. A bill of re-exchange. 2. A second or new 
draft 1847. 

Redraft (ridra-ft), v. 1798. [RE- 5 a.] 
trans. To draft again (a writing or ducument). 

Red rag, red-rag. 1700. 1. slang. The 
tongue. 2. A variety of rust in grain 1851. 3. 
(From the phr. like a red rag to a bull.) A 
source of extreme provocation or annoyance 
1885. 

Redraw (ridr.), v. 1092. [RE- 5 a.] 1. 
intr. To draw a fresh bill of exchange to cover 
a former one. 2. (rans. To draw or take out 
again 1805. 3. To draw (a picture, etc.) again 
1830. Hence Redraw.er. 

Redress (ridre-s), sb. late ME. [- AFr. 
redresse, -esce, f. redresser; see next.) 1. 
Reparation of, satisfaction or compensation 
for, a wrong sustained or the loss resulting 
from this. 12. Remedy for, or relief from, 
some trouble; assistance, aid, help —1759. 
+b. Correction, amendment, or reformation 
of something wrong 1764. +3. With a and pl. 
A means or way of redress; an act or arrange- 
ment whereby a person or thing is redressed ; 
an amendment, improvement 1728. fb. One 
who, or that which, affords redress —1697. 4. 
The act of redressing; correction or amend- 
ment of a thing, state, etc. 1538. 

1. He who gives credit, and is cheated, will have 
no r. 1875. 2. My griefs. finding no r., ferment 
and rage MILT. Phr. +Beyond, past, without r., 
beyond the possibility of remedy, aid, or amend- 
ment. 3. b. Fair majesty, the refuge and r. Of 
those whom fate pursues and wants oppress 
DRYDEN. 4. The great principle that r. of wrongs 
precedes a grant to the Crown GREEN. 

Redress (ridres), v. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
redresser, t-drecier (cf. med.L. redirectiare, 
redrecare, etc.); see RR, DRESS v.] t1. trans. 
To set (a person or thing) upright again; to 
raise ngain to an erect position —1711. 12. 
fig. To bring back to the right course; to 
correct or direct aright —1089. tb. To direct 
or amend (one's acts or ways) —1035. 13. 
To put (things) in order; to arrange —1585. 
14. To put right, or in good order, again; to 
mend, repair; to reform, amend 1764. b. To 
correct, emend (rare) 1710. c. To adjust 
again. (Chiefly with balance.) 1847. 15. To 
restore (a person) to happiness or prosperity ; 
to save, deliver from misery, death, ete. 1583. 
6. To set (a person) right, by obtaining, or 
(oceas.) giving, satisfaction or compensation 
for the wrong or loss sustained. late ME. 7. 
To remedy or remove (trouble or distress of 
any kind), late ME. 8. To set right, repair, 
rectify (a wrong, injury, grievance, etc.). late 
ME. 9. To correct, amend, reform or do 
away with (a bad or faulty state of things, 
now esp. an abuse). late ME. t10. To repair 
(an action); to atone for (a misdced or 
offence) 1597. 

1. To. r. a leaning Wall SHAFTESB. 2. b. Where- 
with shal a yong man redresse his waie? BIBLE 
(Genev.) Ps. 119:9. 4. Rise God, judge thou the 
earth in might, This wicked earth r. MILT. b. The 
material estimate of worth should be redressed by 
a moral standard 1868. 6. Tis thine, O King, the 
afflicted tor. DRYDEN. 7. Such carbuncles. As no 
Hungarian water can r. 1687. You will. r. a 
Misfortune 1714. 8. To r. grievances HUME. To 
prevent or r. the threatened outrage 1863. 9. In 
a vigorous campaign he pacified Ireland while 
redressing the abuses of its government GREEN. 
Hence Redressable a. Redre'ssal, redress. 
Redre:sser, one who redresses (esp. a wrong). 
Redre'ssive a. (rare) seeking to redress; bringing 
redress, Redre-ssment, the act of redressing; 
redress, 

Redress (ridre-s), v. 1739. 
trans. and intr. To dress again. 

Redressor. 1884. [f. REDRESS v + 


[RE- 5 a.] 
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-OR 2.] One who, or that which, redresses; 
Er in Surg. Apes quot.). 
ressor, a replacing i - 

9 placing instrument, e. g. the uter- 

Red-sha-nk(s, redshank. 1500. 1. One 
who has red legs; spec. (chiefly in pl.) one of 
the Celtic inhabitants of the Scottish High- 
lands and of Ireland. Now Hist. 1542. 2. Or- 
nith. A wading bird (Tolanus calidris) of the 
snipe family (Scolopacidz), so called from the 
colour of its legs 1500. b. Applied also, with 
defining word, to Tetanus fuscus, the Black, 
ms Eu eee R. 1776. 

'ed-shank gull, the - 

E: É black-headed gull, 

tRe-dshire, share, a. 1005. I- Sw. 
rüdskór; see next.) Metall. = next —1794. 

Re-d-short, a. 1730. [- Sw. ródskórt 
(se. jern iron), n. of ródskór, f. röd red + skör 
brittle; cf. Cornp-sHORT.] Metall. Of iron: 
Brittle while in a red-hot condition, owing to 
excess of sulphur in the metal. Hence 
Re:d-shortness, the quality or state of 


being r. 

Re-dskin. 1699. [See RED A. 5 c] A 
North American Indian. 

Red snow. 1678. 1. Snow reddened by a 


kind of alga (Protococcus nivalis), common in 
Arctic and Alpine regions. 2. transf. The alga 
which gives a red colouring to snow 1825. 

Redstart (re-dstàit). 1570. [f. RED a. + 
Srarr sb.] Ornith. 1. A common European 
singing-bird (Ruiicilla phenicurus), so named 
from its red tail, which it has a habit of 
moving quickly from side to side. b. Black r., 
a related species, Ruticilla titus, occurring in 
southern England and common on the Euro- 
pean continent 1836. 2. An American fly- 
catching warbler, Setophaga ruticilla, out- 
wardly resembling the common European 
redstart but generically distinct from it 
1796. 

Re-d-streak. Also t-strake. 1004. 1. A 
red-streaked apple formerly highly esteemed 
for making cider. b. The cider made from 
this 1671. 2. transf. A girl with red cheeks 
1771. 

Red-tape, red tape. 1696. a. Tape of 
a pinkish-red colour such as is commonly 
used in securing legal and other documents. 
Hence b. Excessive formality or attention to 
routine; rigid or mechanical adherence to 
rules and regulations. Also attrib. 

His brain was little better than red tape and 
parchment W. Irvinc. Hence Red-ta pism, 
-ta:peism, the system or spirit of red-tape. 
Red-ta:pist, -ta:peist, one who adheres strictly 
or mechanically to official routine. 

Re-d-top. 1800. 1. attrib. Having a red 
top; red-topped. 2. U.S. A kind of bent- 
grass, Agrostis vulgaris, highly valued for 
pasture. Tall red-top, a tall reddish grass, 
Triodea cuprea. 1819. 3. A variety of turnip 
1830. 

Redu· b, v. 1522. [- AFr. redubber, f. 
re- RE- + dubber DUB v.'. Cf. AL. redubbare 
(Xu). ] trans. To repair or restore; to put 
right, remedy, improve, amend, redress 
—1568. 

Reduce (rīdiūs), v. late ME. [- L. 
reducere bring back, restore, f. re- RE. + 
ducere lead, bring.] I. trans. t1. To bring 
back, recall (a thing or person) fo the memory, 
mind, etc. 1624. fb. To bring back, recall 
(the mind, thoughts, etc.) from or fo a subject. 
—1700. 12. To lead or bring back to, into, 
from, etc. a place or way, or fo a person —1731. 
+3. To take back, refer (a thing) to its origin 
or author —1660. 4. To bring back, restore 
(a condition, state of things, time, etc.). Now 
rare. 1477. 5. Surg. To restore (a dislocated, 
fractured, or ruptured part) to the proper 
position 1541. b. To adjust, set (a dislocation 
or fracture) 1836. 

4. Abate the edge of Traitors.. That would r. 
these bloudy dayes againe SHAKS. 

II. t1. To lead or bring back from error in 
action, conduct, or belief; to restore to the 
truth or the right faith —1788. 12. To bring 
back or restore (a person, ete.) from or to a 
state or condition —1741. tb. To bring back 
(a thing, institution, etc.) to a former state. 
Also without const. 1765. 13. To bring (a 
person or thing) fo or info a certain state or 
condition or fo do something 1719. b. To 
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bring (a theory, etc.) to (or into) practice or 
action 1025. t4. To adapt (a thing) to a pur- 
pose. rare. 1609. b. Astron, To adapt (an 
observation) fo a particular place or point 
1633. 15. a. To bring info another language; 
to render, translate —1581. b. To set down or 
record in writing; to put down or draw in a 
map —1603. 6. To bring (tinto or) to a certain 
order or arrangement 1570. b. To bring to 
(tinto or under) a specified number of classes 
or heads; also, to assign or refer fo a certain 
class 1526. 7. To bring (tinto or) to a certain 
form or character 1592. b. To put info, com- 
mit to, writing 1059. 8. a. Arith. To change (a 
number or quantity) from one denomination 
into or to another 1579. b. To change (a 
quantity, figure, etc.) into or to a different 
form. Also absol. 1579. c. To resolve by 
analysis. Const. fo. 1860, 9. To turn fo, con- 
vert into, a different physical state or form; 
esp. to break down, grind, or crush to powder, 
ete. 1605. b. Metall. To convert (ore) into 
metal; to smelt 1758. c. Chem. To remove 
oxygen from (a compound); also to diminish 
the valency of (an atom, an element) to- 
wards electro-negative radicals 1741. d. To 
break up (soil) into fine particles 1763, 10. 
Logic. To bring a syllogism (tor proposition) 
into a different but equivalent form, spec. to 
one of the moods of the first; figure 1727. 

6. The infinite would be no longer infinite, if 
limited or reduced to measure JOwETT, b. Those 
who set up for Criticks in Poetry. .may be reduced 
to two Classes STEELE. 7. A second Word,..re- 
ducing it to the English Orthography may be 
spelt thus, Houyhnhnm SwiFT. 8. b. To R. an 
Integer to the Form of a Fraction 1797. 9. b. 
Several attempts had been made to r. iron ore 
with coaked coal 1839. 

III. 1. To bring to (or into) order, obedience, 
reason, etc. by constraint or compulsion 
1490. tb. To make subject 4% a person; to 
cause to give obedience or adherence t 
bring info or under a person's power, within 
bounds, ete, —1833. c. Law. To bring (a 
thing or right) into (tto) possession 1766. 2. To 
bring (a place) into subjection, to subdue, 
conquer; spec. to capture (a town, fortress, 
etc.); to compel to submit or surrender 1612. 
b. To subdue, conquer (a person) 1598. c. To 
constrain, compel, force (a person) fo do 
something 1022. fd. To subdue, repress, 
moderate (a desire, temper, etc.) —1725. 3. 
To bring down to a bad or disagreeable con- 
dition 1572. b. In pass., with inf. To be 
compelled by want fo do something; also, to 
be hard put to it 1693. c. To weaken phy- 
sically 1734. d. To diminish the strength of 
(spirit) 1880. 4. To bring down to a lower 
rank or position, dignity, etc. 1041. 15. Mil. 
To break up, disband (an army or regiment) 
—1802. b. To break up (a square, etc.) and 
restore the component parts to line or 
column 1672. 

1. The clergy, could not be allowed to r. Crown 
and barons into entire submission to their own 
pleasure FROUDE. 2. Chester was reduced by 
famine DE FOE. c. A blow..reduced him to 
measure his length on the ground FIELDING. 3. 
Reduced almost to penury 1820. b. Poor crea- 
ture! he was reduced. ..to borrow five guineas of 
Sir Francis Dashwood H. WALPOLE. 4. Phr, To r. 
tothe ranks (Mil.), to degrade (a non-commissioned. 
officer) to the rank of private. 

IV. 1. To bring or draw together. (In later 
use only as implying diminution of bulk.) late 
ME. 2. To bring down, diminish fo a smaller 
number, amount, extent, ete., or fo a single 
thing 1500. b. To lower, diminish, lessen 1787, 
c. intr. To become lessened or limited 1811. 

1. Tom reduced himself into the least possible 
space DICKENS. 2. Thus incorporeal Spirits to 
smallest forms Reduc'd thir shapes immense 
Mitr. Reduced to half-price 1762. Hence 
+Redu-ceablea. = REDUCIBLE. [Redu:cement, 
reduction. Redu-cer, one who, or that which, 
reduces. 

Reducent (ridid-sént), a. (and sb.). 1805. 
It. prec. + -ENT, after abducent, adducent.] 
A. adj. 1. Bot. and Zool. Of a vein, channel, 
etc.: That carries something back from a 
certain part. (Opp. to adducent.) 2. Med. 
Lowering 1822. B. sb. That which reduces 
1847. 

Reducible (ridid-stb’"l), a. 1450. [In early 
use - med. L. reducibilis; later, f. REDUCE v. 
+ -BLE.] That may be reduced. Hence 


REDUCING 


Reducibility. Redu:cibleness. Reduci- 
bly adv. 

Reducing (ridiū-siņ), vbl. sb. 1488. [f. 
REDUCE v. + -ING'.] The action of REDUCE v.; 
reduction. 

Comb.: r. compasses, compasses adapted for 
copying figures on a smaller scale; r. coupia or 
piece, a pipe-coupling with ends of different dia- 
meters, used in joining pipes of different sizes: r- 
valve, a valve sei to reduce the pressure in a 
steam-engine; r. works, a place at which metallic 
ore is reduced. 

TRedu:ct, v. 1558. L reduct-, pa. ppl. stem. 
of L. reducere REDUCE.] 1. trans. To bring, 
lead, lead back —1816. 2. To deduct (a sum) 
—1738. 

Reductio ad absurdum (rid»kfio wd 
Wbsb. dum): see REDUCTION II. 4. 

Reduction (rídp-kfon) 1474. [- (O)Fr. 
réduction or L. reduclio, f. reduct-; see 
Repvct, ox. ] I. +1. The action of bringing 
(back) to or from a state, condition, belief, 
etc. —1077. 12. The action of bringing back 
(a person, thing, institution, etc.) to a place 
previously occupied; restoration —1741. 3. 
Surg. The restoration of a dislocated part to 
its normal position; the action of reducing a 
displacement, etc. 1656. 

2, The whole History of their R. out of Egypt 
WARBURTON. 

II. 1. Conquest or subjugation of a place, 
esp. a town or fortress 1474. b. The action of 
reducing into possession. Also without const. 
1047. c. [- Sp. reduccion.] A settlement or 
colony of S. Amer. Indians converted and 
governed by the Jesuits 1712. 2. a. Arith. (a) 
"The process of changing an amount from one 
denomination to another. (b) The process of. 
bringing down a fraction to its lowest terms. 
1542. b. Alg. (See quot.) 1702. c. Astron. 
The correction of observations by allowance 
for modifying circumstances, as parallax, re- 
fraction, etc. 1812. 3. Logic. The process of 
reducing a syllogism (tor proposition) to 
another, esp. to a simpler or clearer, form; 
spec. by expressing it in one of the moods of 
the first figure (direct or ostensive r.). Also, 
the process of establishing the validity of a 
syllogism by showing that the contradictory 
of its conclusion is inconsistent with its 
premisses (indirect or apagogical r.). 1551. 4. 
Conversion into or to a certain state, form, 
ete. 1605. 5. The action or process of reducing 
(a substance) to another (usu. a simpler) form, 
esp. by some chemical process 1650. b. The 
conversion of ore into metal; smelting 1797, 
6. Diminution, lessening, cutting down 1676. 
b. The action or process of making a copy on 
1 8 scale; also, a copy of this kind 
1727. 

1. Ther. of Syracuse THIRUWALL. 2. b. R.of equa- 
tions. .is the reducing them into a fit and proper 
Order or Disposition for a Solution 1702. 4. PI 
R. to the absurd or to absurdity (= L. reductio ad 
absurdum), a method of proving the falsity of a 
premiss, principle, etc., by showing that the con- 
clusion or consequence is absurd: also, loosely, the 
pushing of anything to an absurd extreme. 6. Not 
one shilling towards the r. of our debt BURKE. 

Comb.: r. compasses, reducing compasses: 
works, works for the reduction of metallic ore. 

Reductive (ridv-ktiv), a. and sb. Now 
rare. 1033. [- med. L. reductivus, f. as prec.; 
See -IVE. Cf. (O)Fr. réductif.] 1. That leads 
or brings back. Also with of. 1655. 2. That 
reduces, or serves to reduce; connected 
with, of the nature of, reduction. Also with 
of. 1683. 13. That may be referred to or 
derived from something else; reducible 
1691. 4. absol. as sb. That which tends to 
reduce 1676. Hence Redu-ctively adv. (now 
rare), by reduction; by consequence or 
interference 1624, 

[Reduit (redwi). 1604. [Fr., ult. — med.L. 
reductus; see REDOUBT sb.] Fortif. A keep or 
stronghold into which a garrison may retire 
when the outworks are taken, 


Redundance (ridv-ndiins). 1596. [r. as 
next; see -ANCE.] = next. 
Redundancy (rídp-ndünsi). 1601. [- L. 


redundantia, f. as next; see -ANCY.] The 
state or quality of being redundant; supera- 
bundance, superfluity. Also with a and pl., 
an instance of this. b. A redundant thing or 
part 1631. c. That which is redundant; the 
surplus 1733. 
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€. It is not the whole of the people. It is only the 
r. that we have to take care of. 1832. 

Redundant (ridv-ndant), a. and sb. 1596. 
[- L. redundans, -ant-, pr. pple. of redundare; 
see REDOUND, -ANT.] 1. Superabundant, 
superfluous, excessive. b. Characterized by 
superfiuity or excess in some respect. Also 
const. in. 1638. 2. Abounding to excess or 
fullness; plentiful, copious, exuberant 1671. 
b. Characterized by copiousness, fullness, or 
abundance. Also const. of, with. 1653. 13. 
a. Flowing or swelling, wave-like —1726. 
fb. Swelling up, overflowing —1774. +B. sb. 
Something redundant —1797. 

1. The employment of r. capital MACAULAY. b. 
Milton frequently uses..the hypermetrical or r. 
line of eleven syllables JOHNSON. 2. These r. 
locks Robustious to no purpose clustring down 
Mit. 3. a. The vest unbound Floats in bright 
waves r. o'er the ground POPE. b. R. Nile, Broke 
from its channel, overswells the pass 1719. Hence 
Redu-ndantly adv. 

Reduplicate (ridia-plik?t), a. and sb. 1647. 
- late L. reduplicatus, pa. pple. of reduplicare; 
see next, Ar,. A. adj. 1. Doubled, 
repeated. b. Gram. Reduplicated; connected 
with or involving reduplication 1841. 2. Bot. 
Valvate, with the edges reflexed 1856. B. 
sb. A double (one), a duplicate 1057. 

Reduplicate (ridid-plike't), v. 1570. ( 
reduplicat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. redupli- 
care, f. re- RE- + L. duplicare DUPLICATE v.] 
l. trans. To make double; to repeat, re- 
double. b. Gram. To repeat (a letter or 
syllable); to form (a tense) by reduplication 
1832. 2. intr. To become double or doubled 
(rare) 1709. 

Reduplication (ridiüplikéfon). 1589. [- 
late L. reduplicatio, -on-, f. as prec.; see 
"ION. Cf. Fr. réduplication.] t1. The action 
of doubling or folding. PUTTENHAM. b. A 
double or fold (rare) 1698, 2. The action of 
making or becoming double or two-fold ; rep- 
etition; also, a double or counterpart 1649. 
b. Repetition of a word (or phrase) 1619. 
13. Logic. The repetition of a term with a 
limiting or defining force; the addition of 
some limiting term to one already used, or 
the sense of a term as thus limited 1741. 4. 
Gram. Repetition of a syllable or letter, esp. 
in the perfect tense of verbs in Greek and 
other Indo-European languages 1650. b. A 
word-form produced by repetition of a 
syllable 1802. 

4. Attic r., the form exemplified in Gr. doa 
from dxovw, yon from dye. 

Reduplicative (ridiz-pliketiv), a. 1605. 
[- med.L. reduplicativus, f. as prec.; see 
-IVE.] 1. Of the nature of, pertaining or 
relating to, expressing or implying, redupli- 
cation of terms. (See prec. 3.) Now rare. 
b. Of propositions: Having a limiting repe- 
tition of the subject expressed 1704. 2. 
Formed by reduplication 1833. 3. Bof. — 
REDUPLICATE d. 2. 1866. 

1. b. R. Propositions, are such wherein the Subject 
is repeated: Thus, Men, as Men, are Rational 
1704. Hence Redu-plicatively adv. 

Re'dwing, re-d-wing. 1645. Ornith. a. 
A common variety of thrush (T'urdus iliacus), 
characterized by its red wings. b. The red- 
winged blackbird (Agelzus pheniceus) of N. 
America 1831, So Red-winged a. having red 
wings, as red-winged blackbird = b. 

Re-dwood, sò. Also red wood, red-wood. 
1633. 1. Wood of a red colour, obtained from 
many tropical trees; formerly applied esp. to 
Such as were used for dyeing. 2. Any of 
various trees having a red wood, esp. a tall 
Californian timber-tree, Sequoia semper- 
virens 1716. 

Ree (ri), sb. 1550. 
The female of the ruft. 

Ree (ri), rye (roi), v. dial. late ME. [ot 
unkn. origin.] trans. To clean or sift (win- 
nowed grain, peas, etcj, spec. by giving a 
circular motion to the contents of the sieve, 
so that the chaff, etc. collects in the centre. 

Reebok (rébok) 1775. [Du., = RoE- 
BUCK.] A small S. African antelope, Pelea 
capreola, with sharp horns. 

Re-echo, v. 1590. lf. Re- + Ecuo v] 
1. intr. To echo (again), resound. 2, trans. 
a. To echo back; to return (a sound), rever- 
berate, multiply by repetition 1595. b. To 
repeat like an echo 1636. 


[var. of REEVE sb.*] 


REEDEN 


1. The thunder of the avalanche Re-echoes far 
behind SOUTHEY. 2. a. Severn shall reecho with 
affright The shrieks of death GRAY. b. Those 
who still r, Ricardo and Malthus 1875. So Re- 
e. cho sb. an echo; also a second or repeated echo. 

Reechy (ri-tfi), a. Obs. exc. dial. 1460. 
If. reech REEK sb. + -Y'.] Smoky; squalid, 
dirty; rancid. 

Reed (rid), sb. (OE. hréod = OFris. hriad, 
OS. hriod, MDu. ried, riet (Du. riet), OHG, 
(A)riot (G. ried) += WGme. *xreuóa.] I. 1. One 
of the tall straight stalks or stems formed by 
plants of the genera Phragmites and Arundo; 
Talso, a cane. 2. collect. Reeds (as plants); a 
growth or bed of reeds OE. b. Reeds em- 
ployed for firing or thatching, or for plaster- 
ing upon 1494. c. transf. Wheat-straw pre- 
pared for thatching. late ME. 3. Without 
article, as a material ME. 4, With the, as the 
distinctive name of the class of plants form- 
ing the genera Phragmites and Arundo, hay- 
ing a firm stem and growing in water or 
marshy ground; esp. the common species 
Phragmites communis, abundant in Britain 
and on the Continent; talso, the sugar-cane. 
late ME. 

4. Up stood the cornie Reed Embattel'd in her 
field Mint. 

II. 1. a. A reed used as a dart or arrow; 
hence poet. an arrow. late ME. b. in biblical 
use: A reed employed às a measuring-rod; 
hence, a Jewish measure of length (also 
called Ezekiel's r.), equal to six cubits. late 
ME. 2. A reed made into a rustic musical 
pipe. Also transf., esp. in oaten r. late ME. 
b. fig. as the symbol of rustic or pastoral 
poetry 1582. 3. A part of various musical 
instruments. a. In the oboe and bassoon: A 
part of the mouthpiece, consisting of two 
Slightly concave wedge-shaped pieces of reed 
or cane fixed face to face on the end of a 
metal tube. Also, a similar device fixed in the 
chanter of a bagpipe. (Now freq. called a 
double r.) 1530. b. In the organ: A small 
metal tube fixed at the lower end of a 
pipe, having a longitudinal opening covered 
or closed by a metal tongue, which is made 
to vibrate by the air entering the tube 1727. 
€. (a) A metal tongue used to produce sound 
by vibration, esp. that used in an organ-pipe; 
(b) a slip of cane used for the same purpose, 
as in the clarinet. (Sometimes called single v.; 
cf. a.) 1811. 4. Mining. A tube containing the 
powder-train for igniting the charge in 
blasting 1875. 5. A weaver's instrument for 
separating the threads of the warp and 
beating up the weft, formerly made of thin 
Strips of reed or cane, but now of metal 
wires, fastened by the ends into two parallel 
bars of wood 1611. 6. Arch. One of a set of 
small semicylindrical mouldings 17: 

1. b. He measured the East side with the measur- 
ing reede, fiue hundreth reedes Ezek. 42:10. 
2. The..sound of pastoral r. with oaten stops 
Mint. 3. c. Beating or striking r., one which 
strikes against its seat; in the organ, against the 
edges of the opening in the tube. Free r., one 
which produces sound by vibration only, esp. one 
which vibrates in the opening of a tube without 
touching the edges, as in instruments of the reed- 
organ type. 

Comb.: r.-babbler = REED-WARBLER; -bird, a 
bird which frequents reeds; spec. a N. Amer. bobo- 
link, Dolichonyx oryzivorus; -buck, the rietbok, 
or other antelope frequenting reeds; -bunting, 
the r.-sparrow, Emberiza schaniclus; -grass, any 
of various reed-like grasses, as the bur-r., bent, 
etc.; -organ, a musical instrument of the organ 
type in which the sounds are produced by means 
of reeds; -pipe, (a) a musical pipe made of r.; (b) 
an organ-pipe fitted with a r.: sparrow, (a) a 
common British bird, Emberiza  schoniclus, 
frequenting reedy places; (b) the sedge-warbler; 
stop, an organ-stop composed of r.-pipes; wren, 
the r.-warbler; also, any of various allied Ameri- 
can birds, 

Reed (rid) v. 1440. [f. prec.] 1. trans. To 
thatch with reed. Chiefly pass. 2. To make 
(straw) into reed 1817. 3. To fashion into, or 
decorate with, reeds; to furnish with a reed- 
moulding 1823. 

Reeded (ri-déd), ppl. a. 1819. [f. REED 
v. and sb. + -ED.] 1. Overgrown with reeds 
1876. 2. Thatched with reed 1819. 3. Orna- 
mented with reed-moulding 1833. 

Reeden (rd'n) a. Now rare. late ME. 
lt. REED sb. + -EN‘.] Made or consisting of 
reed; reed-like. 


RE-EDIFICATION 


Re:-edifica-tion. 1473. [- (O)Fr. réédi- 
fication or late L. reedificatio, -on-, f. pa. ppl. 
stem of recdificare; see RE-, EDIFICATION.] 
The action of rebuilding or state of being 
rebuilt. Now rare or Obs. 

Re-edify (ri,e-difoi), v. late ME. - (O) Fr. 
réédifier — late L. reedificare; see RE-, 
Epiry.] 1. trans. To rebuild (a house or 
other building, a wall, city, etc.). 2. fig. 
To rebuild, restore, re-establish 1540. 3. 
transf. To build up again physically 1897. 

Reeding (ri-din), vbl. sb. 1440. [f. REED 
v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of REED v. 2, a. 
A small semicylindrical moulding; orna- 
mentation of this form 1815. b. The i 
on the edge of coins 1875. 

Comb.: r.-plane, a plane used for making reeds 
in wood. 

Reedling (ri-dlin). 1840. [f. REED sb. + 
-LING.!] The bearded titmouse, Panurus 
biarmicus, Also called bearded r. 

Reed-mace. 1548. [REED sb] a. An 
aquatic plant, Typha latifolia, common on 
the margins of ponds and lakes, having long 
ensiform leaves and tall stems, the latter 
terminated by dense cylindrical spikes of 
small brownish flowers. (Also called cat's- 
tail, cat-lail, and bulrush.) b. The smaller 
species, T'. augustifolia. 

Reed-warbler. 1802. [REED sb.] a. A 
common British sylvioid bird, Acrocephalus 
streperus, frequenting reed-beds. b. A related 
species, A. arundinaceus (also called reed- 
thrush and great reed-warbler), occas. seen in 
Britain. 

Reedy (ridi) a. late ME. If. REED sb. 
+ I.] 1. Abounding with, full of, or 
characterized by the presence of reeds. 2. 
Made or consisting of reed or reeds; reeden 
1708. 3. Resembling a reed or reeds 1628. 
4. Having a tone resembling that produced 
by a musical reed 1811. b. Having a reedy 
voice 1855. 

1. To Simois reedie bankes the red bloud ran 
SHAKS, 3. The leek with crown globose and r. 
stem CRABBE. R. coarse grass 1863. Hence 
Ree-diness. 

Reef (rif), sb. Pl. reefs, treeves. [In 
xv riff, refe — (M)Du. reef, rif - ON. rif 
(Ris) in same sense; cf. next.] 1. Naut. 
One of the horizontal portions of a sail 
which may be successively rolled or folded up 
in order to reduce the extent of canvas ex- 
posed to the wind. Freq. in phr. to take in a r. 
(also in fig. context). 2. A mode of reefing 
1829. 

1. He is wasting away, and is obliged to take in 
reefs in his waistcoat 1885. 2. We tried a Spanish 
r., that is, let the yards come down on the cap 
MARRYAT. 

Comb.: r.-band, a long piece of canvas sewn 
across the sail, for strengthening it in the place 
where the reef-holes are made; -knot, (a) a knot 
made in tying the reef-points; (b) a certain form 
of knot used for this and other purposes; hence r. 
knot v. trans., to tie with a reef-knot; -point, one 
of a set of short ropes fixed in a line along a reef- 
band to secure the sail when reefed. 

Reef (rif), sb.? 1584. [In XVI-XVIII riff(e, in 
nautical use - MLG. ref, rif, pl. reves, MDu. 
rif, ref — ON. rif (RIB) in same sense; cf. 
prec.] 1. A narrow ridge or chain of rocks, 
shingle, or sand, lying at or near the surface 
of the water. 2. Gold-mining (orig. Austral.). 
a. A lode or vein of auriferous quartz 1858. 
b. The bed-rock 1869. Short for r.-sponge 
1883, 

I. CORAL R., BARRIER-r., etc.: see these words. 

Comb.: r.-builder, a coral insect which builds 
reefs; -heron, an Australian heron of the genus 
Demi-egretta, as D. jugularis or D. sacra; -sponge, 
a kind of sponge obtained in the W. Indies. 
Hence Reef v.? intr. to work at a (mining) reef. 
Reefy a. full of reefs. 

Reef (rif), v. 1607. [f. REEF 8b. 1] 1. 
trans. To reduce the extent of (a sail) by tak- 
ing in or rolling up a part and securing it. 
Also absol. 2. a. To shorten (a topmast) by 
lowering, or (a bowsprit) by sliding inboard 
1704. b. To alter (a paddle) by moving the 
float-boards nearer to the centre of the wheel, 
in order to diminish the dip when the vessel 
is deep 1838. Hence Reefed (rift) ppl. a. 

Reefer (rt: fon). 1829. [f. REEF v.! + -ER'.] 
1. One who reefs; spec. a slang name given to 
midshipmen ‘because they have to attend in 
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the tops during the operation of taking in 
reefs’ (Smyth). 2. A reefing jacket 1883. 

Reefing (ri-fip), vbl. sb. 1750. [f. REEF v. 
+ al.] Naut. The action of REEF v.! b. 
atirib., as r. breeze, point, etc.; r.-jacket, a 
particular form of close-fitting jacket made 
of stout heavy cloth 1856. 

Reek (rik), sb. [OE. ré, *rieé = OFris. 
reek, OS. rok (Du. rook), OHG. rouh (G. 
rauch), ON. reykr += Gme. *raukiz, f. *rauk- 
*reuk- (see next). The normal repr. of the 
OE. sb. is ME. and dial. reech (cf. dial. 
smeech, smeek); the k-form is due partly to 
Scand. infi., partly to assoc. with the native 
verb.] 1. Smoke from burning matter. 
(Now Sc. and n. dial. In standard Eng. only 
in literary use, and chiefly applied to dense 
or unctuous smoke.) 2. Vapour or steam 
arising from, or given off by, something in a 
moist or heated state, as wet or marshy 
ground, wet clothes, boiling water, etc. late 
ME. b. spec. The vapour given off by hops 
in drying 1846. 3. An exhalation; a fume 
emanating from some body or substance; in 
mod. use a strong and disagreeable fume or 
smell 1659. b. Impure, fetid atmosphere 
1873. 

3. A r. of ginand powder filled the chamber 1871. 

Reek (rik), v. [OE. réocan = OFris. ridka, 
(M)Du. rieken, OHG. riohhan(G. riechen), ON. 
rjüka, f. Gme. *reuk-; see prec.] 1. intr. To 
emit smoke. 2. To emit hot vapour or steam ; 
to smoke with heat; to exhale vapour (or fog). 
dial. OE. 3. To emit an unwholesome or 
disagreeable vapour or fume; hence, to smell 
strongly or unpleasantly; to stink 1679. +4. 
Of smoke, vapour, perfume, etc.: To be 
emitted or exhaled; to rise, emanate, etc. 
—1599. 5. trans. To expose to smoke; to dry 
or taint with smoke; to fumigate. Also 
techn., to coat (moulds for steel) with soot. 
OE. 6. To emit (smoke, steam, etc.) 1598. 

1. The kilne began to reeke 1500. While temples 
crash, and towers in ashes r. KEBLE. 2. The Vio- 
lence of Action hath made you r. as a Sacrifice 
SHAKS. 3. She literally reeked of garlic 1881. 4. 
fig. I heard your guilty Rimes. . Saw sighes reeke 
from you SHAKS. 

Reeky (ri-ki) a. late ME. If. REEK sb. 
+ -Y^] 1. a. That emits vapour; steamy; 
full of rank moisture. b. Emitting smoke, 
smoky 1604. 2. Consisting of or resembling 
smoke 1513. 3. Full of smoke 1576. b. Black- 
ened with smoke 1859. 

1. b. A reekie cole Jas. I. 

Reel (ril), h. [OE. hréol; not repr. in cogn. 
langs.] 1. A rotatory instrument on which 
thread is wound after it is spun, or silk as itis 
drawn from the cocoons. b. A similar frame- 
work on which other materials are wound at 
some stage in the process of manufacture, as 
the separate spun-yarns in rope-making, 
paper asit comes from the machine, etc. 1797. 
2. An apparatus by which a cord, line, etc., 
may be wound up and unwound as required 
1727. b. A device of this kind attached to a 
fishing-rod, on which the line is wound up 
1726. c. Off the r., in an uninterrupted 
course or succession 1837. 3. A small cylinder 
usu. of wood, with a rim or wider part at 
each end, on which thread is commonly 
wound for ordinary use; a quantity of thread 
made up in this way 1784. b. A small 
cylinder on which any flexible substance is 
wound 1839. spec. A quantity of positive 
cinematographic film rolled on one reel 1926. 
4. A rotatory apparatus in various machines; 
esp. in a reaping-machine, an arrangement 
of radial arms with horizontal bars at their 
extremities, which by its rotation presses the 
grain against the knives 1839. 

Reel (ril, sb. 1572. [f. REEL v.1] A 
whirl or whirling movement; an act of reel- 
ing; a roll or stagger. tb. pl. Revels, revelry 
rare). 

Mo drunken r. Of vice and folly round him 
BROWNING. b. Drinke thou: encrease the Reeles 
SHAKS. 

Reel (ri, sb.“ 1585. [perh. same word as 
prec.] 1. A lively dance, chiefly associated 
with Scotland, usu. danced by two couples 
facing each other, and describing a series of 
figures of eight. b. trans. (perh. sometimes 
assoc. w. prec. sb.) 1768. 2. The music for 
such a dance 1591. 
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1. Virginia r., an American country-dance sup- 
posed to be derived from the English Sir Roger de 
Coverley. b. About, about, in T. and rout The 
death-fires danced at night COLERIDGE. 

Reel (riD, v.! late ME, IT. REEL sb."] 1. 
intr. To whirl round or about; to go with a 
whirling motion. 2. Of the eyes; To whirl, 
with dizziness or excitement 1513. b. Of the 
mind, head, etc.: To be in a whirl, to be or 
become giddy or confused 1796. c. To have, 
or seem to have, a rapid quivering motion 
1847, 3. Of an army, rank, line of battle, etc. : 
To waver, become unsteady, give way, late 
ME. b. Of persons (or animals); To sway or 
stagger as the result of a blow or encounter. 
Often with back, backward. late ME. 4. Of 
persons (or animals): To sway unsteadily 
from side to side, as if about to fall; to swing 
about with the whole body in trying to walk 
or stand, as the result of intoxication, 
faintness, etc. 1477. b. transf. of parts of the 
body, etc. 1590. 5. Of things: To shake, rock, 
or swing violently ; to totter, tremble 1495. b. 
fig. Of kingdoms or institutions 1577. c. To 
fall or roll hurriedly (rare) 1593, 6, To walk 
with the body swinging violently from side to 
side; to make one’s way in a swaying or stag- 
gering manner, esp. under the effects of in- 
toxication 1607. b. To move, fly, or dash, 
rapidly and unsteadily 1727. 7. trans. To 
cause to roll, whirl, or stagger; to impel vio- 
lently. Now rare. late ME. 8. To reel 
through or along (a street) SHAKS. 

1. Thus the World doth, and evermore shall 
Reele DRAYTON, 2. b. My head reels, doctor 1881. 
3. b. Cossack and Russian Reel'd from the sabre- 
stroke Shatter'd and sunder'd TENNYSON. 4. b. 
Knees which r. as marches quicken KINGSLEY. 
5. So quick the run, We felt the good ship shake and 
r. Tennyson, 6. To r. drunk about the streets 


1849. 

Reel (ri), v.* late ME. If. REEL sb. ] 1. 
trans. To wind (thread, silk, etc.) on a reel. 
Also absol. b. Angling. To wind (the line) on 
the reel. Also with up, and absol. 1854. 2. 
To take off by reeling 1530. b. transf. To 
rattle off (a story, song, etc.) without pause or 
effort 1837. 3. To draw out, as with a reel; 
to draw through (something), or cause to 
move, by means of a reel 1855. b. Angling. 
To draw in (a fish, etc.) by reeling up the line 
1881. 

2. b. General Butler. .can r. off nautical stories 
by the yard 1885. 

Reel (ril, v.* 1708. [f. 
and trans. To dance a reel. 

Reeler (rilor) 1598. [f. REEL v. + -ER".] 
1. One who reels or winds yarn, cord, etc., 
upon à reel; also, one who employs such 
workers. b. The grasshopper-warbler, Locus- 
tella nzvia 1871. 12. An instrument for reel- 
ing (rare) 1029. 

Reem (rim) 1719. [- Heb. rem, ren- 
dered in the Vulgate by rhinoceros and uni- 
cornis.] An animal mentioned in the O.T., 
now identified with the wild ox. 

Re-enfo-rce, v. 1586. [f. RE- + ENFORCE 
v. Now rare in English, but common in 
American use.] 1. (rans. To strengthen, give 
fresh or additional strength to. 2. = REIN- 
FORCE 1. 1596. tb. To reassemble —1599. +3. 
intr. To renew one’s efforts; to insist —1042. 

1. Thou, Jehova, . With strength my weakness r. 
1586. 2. b. The French haue re-enforc'd their 
scatter'd men SHAKS, So Re-enfo-rcement, the 
act of re-enforcing, or the state of being re-en- 
forced; that which re-enforces; a fresh supply. 

Re-enter (rie-ntoa), v. 1442, [RE- 5 à + 
ENTER v.] 1. intr. To enter again. Const. 
tin, into, upon, 1483. b. Law. To enter again 
upon possession of lands or tenements 1461, 
2. trans. To enter (a place, etc.) again 1442, 
3. To enter again in a book or register 1839, 
4. techn. a. In hand calico-printing: To apply 
(the secondary colours), to ground in 1839, 
b. In engraving: To cut (imperfect or worn 
lines) deeper in the plate 1854. 

Re-entering, ppl. a. 1696. [f. prec. + 
-NG*] 1. = next adj. 2. Returning into a 
place 1850, . 

Re-e-ntrant, a. (and sb.) 1781. [f. RE- + 
ENTRANT, after Fr. rentrant.) A. adj. R. 
angle, an angle pointing inward. B. sb. A 
re-entrant angle in a fortification 1900. 

Re-entry (rientri). 1450. [RE- 5 a.] 1. 
Law. The act of re-entering upon possession 
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of lands, tenements, etc., previously granted 
or let to another 1461. 2. The act of re-enter- 
ing or coming back into a place, etc.; a 
second or new entry 1450. 3. The act of set- 
ting down or recording again; the fact of 
being so set down; the entry thus made 
1839. 

2. Card of re-entry, in whist and bridge, a card 
which by winning a trick gives the lead to a 
player at an advanced stage of the hand. 

Re-establish (riéste-blif), v. 1483. [RE- 
5 a.] trans. To establish again. 1. To estab- 
lish (a person or thing) again in a former 
place, position, or state; to restore to a 
previous place or position. b. To fix or set 
up again (rare) 1669. 2. To set up again in a 
status or condition similar to the former one; 
to restore 1559. 3. To restore (one's health or 
Strength) to the usual state. Usu. in pass. 
1697. b. To restore to a proper condition 
1812, 4, To reassure. DE For. 

1. He could now deliuer them. and r. them in 
their former peace 1600. 2. America was. .re- 
establishing a metallic currency 1866. 3. The 

jeweller. felt his strength re-established 1850. 

ence Re-esta:blisher. Re-esta-blishment, 
the act of re-establishing; the fact or condition of 
being re-established. 

Reeve (riv), sb.! Now chiefly Hist. [OE. 
réfa, aphetie var. of geréfa, earlier gir@fa 
(see GRIEVE sb.), f. ġe- Y- + *rdf in secgrof 
host of men, stzfróf alphabet = OHG. 
ruova, ruoba, ON. stafróf. See PORTREEVE, 
SHERIFF.] 1. Hist. An Old English official of 
high rank having a local jurisdiction under 
the king; the chief magistrate of a town or 
district. 2. fa. A bailiff, steward, or over- 
seer; a minor officer appointed by a land- 
owner to superintend his estates, tenants, 
or workmen. b. A local official of minor 
rank; an overseer of a parish, a church- 
warden, or the like. ME. c. In Canada, the 
president of a village- or town-council 
1890. 

Reeve (riv), sb.* 1034. [Of unkn. origin. 
Cf. REE sb.] The female of the ruff, Tringa 
pugnar. 

Reeve (riv), v. Chiefly Naut. 1627. [prob. 
— Du. réven reef, with shift of meaning.) 
1. trans. To pass (a rope) through a hole, 
ring, or block. Also const. through. b. transf. 
To thrust or pass (a rod, etc.) through any 
aperture or opening 1681. c. intr. Of a 
rope: To pass through a block, etc. 1800. 2. 
trans. To place in, on, or round, to fix to 
something by reeving 1607. 3. To fit (a 
block) with a rope by reeving; to attach in 
this way; to tie 1039. b. Of a rope: To pass 
through (a block) 1775. c. transf. Of a ship: 
To thread (shoals or ice-pack) 1860. 

Re-exa-mine, v. 1594. [RE- 5 a.] trans. 
To examine again; spec. in legal use, of a 
counsel, to examine (a witness) again, after 
cross-examination by the opposing counsel. 
So Re-exa-minable a. Re:-examina-tion. 

Re-excha-nge. 1480. [RE- 5 a.] 1. Comm. 
(See quot.) 2. A second or fresh exchange 
1856. 

1. R. means the damages incurred by non- 
acceptance and non-payment, and they consist of 
protest charges on the amount of the bill, com- 
mission, bill brokerage, interest, stamps, and 
postages 1809. 

Re-e-xport, sb. 1761. [RE- 5 a.] Comm. 
1. A commodity re-exported. Also (chiefly in 
pl.), the amount (of something) re-exported. 
2. = RE-EXPORTATION 1702. 

Re-exporrt, v. 1690. [RE- 5 a.] Comm. 
trans. To export (imported goods) again. So 
Re-exporta-tion, the exportation of im- 
ported goods. 

fRefa:ction. 1640 [- Fr. réfaction; see 
1755 FAOTION.] Recompense, satisfaction 

tRefe-ct, pa. pple. late ME. L- L. refectus, 
pa. pple of reficere; see next.] Refreshed, 
restored —1450. 

Refect (rife-kt), v. Now rare or Obs. 1470. 
[- refect-, pa. ppl. stem of L. reficere remake, 
renew, f. re- RE- + facere make; in later use 
a back-formation from next.) trans. To re- 
fresh, esp. with food or drink; to restore after 
fatigue. Often refi. 

Refection (rife-kfon. ME. - (O)Fr. 
réfection — L. refectio, on-, f. as prec.; see 

-ION.] 1. Recreation or refreshment received 
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through some spiritual or intellectual in- 
fluence. 2. The action of refreshing or par- 
taking of refreshment; the fact of being 
refreshed, or of refreshing oneself, with food 
or drink after hunger or fatigue. Also, an 
instance or case of this. late ME. b. Enter- 
tainment with food and drink; the right of 
demanding, or duty of supplying, such enter- 
tainment. Now Hist. 1601. 3. An occasion 
of partaking of food; a meal. late ME. b. A 
portion of food or drink; a slight repast 
1482. 

1. The only sight of God is the true food and r. of 
our minds 1630. 2. She. .toke only for her r. brede 
and water CAXTON. 3. b. A miserable r. of weak 
tea and tough toast MRs. CARLYLE. Hence 
Refe:ctioner, in a monastery or convent, the 
person having charge of the refectory and sup- 
plies of food. 

tRefective (rife-ktiv), a. and sb. 1611. 
[- Fr. tréfectif, -ive refreshing, etc.; see 
REFECT v., -IVE. Cf. AL. refectivus.] A. adj. 
Refreshing, restoring, nourishing —1665. B. 
sb. A medicine that restores the strength 
1706. 

Refectory (rife-ktori), sb. 1483. [- late L. 
refectorium (Gregory), f. L. reficere; see 
REFECT v., -oRY'.] A room for refreshment; 
esp. in religious houses and colleges, the hall 
or chamber in which the meals take place. 

tRefe'l, v. 1451. - L. refellere disprove, 
refute, f. re- RE- + fallere deceive, etc.] 1. 
trans. To refute, confute, disprove. Also 
absol. —1734. 2. To reject (a request, a 
thing offered, etc.) —1603. 3. To repel, 
force or drive back, repress ~1652. 

Refer (ritó-1), v. late ME. [-(O)Fr. référer — 
L. referre carry back, f. re- RE- + ferre bear, 
carry.] I. trans. 1. To trace (back), assign, 
attribute, impute (something) fo a person or 
thing as the ultimate cause, origin, author, 
or source. 2. To assign to a thing, or class of 
things, as being properly included or com- 
prehended in this; to regard as naturally 
belonging, pertaining, or having relation to; 
to attach or attribute fo. late ME. b. To 
assign (o a particular place or date 1004. 
3. refl. To betake, commit, commend, entrust 
(oneself) fo some person or thing for assis- 
tance, advice, etc., or in a spirit of sub- 
mission, acquiescence, or confidence. Now 
rare or Obs. 1450. 4. To commit, submit, hand 
over (a question, cause, or matter) to some 
special or ultimate authority for consider- 
ation, decision, execution, etc. Also rarely 
without const. 1456. +5. To defer, postpone, 
put off (something) —1751. b. To reserve (a 
subject, etc.) for later treatment. Also const. 
to and with inf. Now rare. 1559. 6. To send 
or direct (a person) to a person, a book or its 
author for information 1601. b. To direct (a 
person) fo a fact, event, or thing, by drawing 
attention to it or pointing it out 1605. 7. To 
relate, recount, report, record. Now rare. 
1705 18. To hand over, give, transfer 
1705. 

1. Thanne folweth it that owre vices ben referred 
to the makere of alle good CHAUCER. 2. Thys law 
ys the ground and end of the other, to the wych 
hyt must euer be referryd 1538. 3. I doe referre 
me to the Oracle: Apollo be my Iudge SHAKS. 4. 
The King referred the matter to the council 1769. 
Bankers’ phr. Refer to drawer. 5. b. My Account of 
this Voyage must be referred to the Second Part. 
of my Travels Swirr. 6. My wife. referred her to 
all the neighbours for a character GOLDSM. 8. 
Cymb. 1. i. 6. 

II. intr. 1. To have reference or relation to 
a thing; esp. to have allusion, to apply, 10. 
late ME. b. To make reference or allusion, 
to give a reference, direct the attention, fo 
something 1691. 12. To suggest, or leave, io 
a person to do something (rare) 1045. 3. To 
have recourse, make application, fo a thing; 
to turn or appeal fo for some purpose 
1595. 

1. My measurements r. to the ice at and near the 
surface TYNDALL. b. He refers to passages of his 
personal history JOWETT. 3. He is to f. to and 
Obey all orders of the army referrible to the mode 
of treating the Spanish Colonel WELLINGTON. 
Hence Referable (re-féráb'l) a. capable of being 
referred or assigned fo (some person or thing); 
assignable, ascribable. 

Referee (reféri-), sb. 1621. [f. REFER v. 
+ -EE'.] 11. One appointed by Parliament to 
examine and report on applications for mon- 
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opolies or letters patent —1063. b. One to 
whom the management or superintendence 
of something is entrusted 1705. c. A member 
of certain committees and courts appointed 
by the House of Commons to deal with pri- 
vate bills 1805. 2. Law. A person to whom 
(either alone or with others) a dispute be- 
tween parties is referred by mutual consent; 
an arbitrator 1565. 3. One to whom any 
matter or question in dispute is referred for 
decision; an umpire 1670. b. In games or 
sports 1860, 

3. Clear-sighted, unprejudiced, sagacious;..he 
was the universal r. DISRAELI. Hence Referee: 
v. trans. to preside over (a match) as r. 

Reference (re-féréns), sb. 1589. [f. REFER 
v. + -ENCE.] 1. The act or expedient of refer- 
ring or submitting a matter, esp. a dispute or 
controversy, to some person or authority for 
consideration, decision, or settlement (in 
legal use spec. to the Masters in Ordinary of 
the Court of Chancery). Also, the scope 
allowed to persons conducting an inquiry, of 
any kind. 12. Assignment. SHAKs. 3. Rela- 
tion, relationship, respect, regard to some 
thing or person 1593, 4. An illusion or direc- 
ting of attention to some thing or person 
1613. 5. A direction to à book, passage, etc. 
where certain information may be found. 
Also without article. 1012. b. A mark or 
sign referring the reader to another part of a 
page or book (esp. from the text to a note), or 
serving to indicate the part of a figure or 
diagram referred to 1678. 6. Tho act of 
referring one person to another for informa- 
tion or an explanation 1815. b. The name of 
a person given as one prepared to vouch for 
the character of a person seeking employ- 
ment or of goods offered for sale, etc.; the 
person himself, or (loosely) the testimonial 
given 1865, 7. Book, etc. of r., one intended 
to be, or suitable for being, referred to or 
consulted 1836. 

1. If the arbitrator refuses or ceases to act, the r, 
is at an end 1834. 2. Oth. I. iii. 238. 3. The world 
is a..system, whose parts have a mutual r, to 
each other 1736. In or with r. to, with respect or 
regard to; twith a view to, according to. Without 
r. to, without regard to, without consideration of 
or for, 4. No r. had been made to the former con- 
versation 1865. 5. See also CROSS-REFERENCE. 
Legislation by r. (= by reference to previous 
statutes instead of by restatement). 6. I don't 
ask you to trust me, without offering a respectable 
r. DICKENS. 7. Books of r. such as. . Encyclo- 
piedias, Lexicons, Dictionaries, ete, 1859. For r., 
for the purpose of consulting or being consulted. 

attril „bible, a bible furnished with marginal 
cross-references to parallel passages; r. library, a 
library where books may be consulted without 
being removed from it; r. mark, a mark or sign 
(as 2 or superior numbers) used to refer the 
reader to notes. 

Reference (re-féréns), v. 1621. [f. prec.] 
fl. trans. To refer, assign to a thing (rare) 
1627. 2. To provide with references; to 
give a reference to (a passage); to find by 
reference 1891. 3. intr. To make out a return 
of the number of people to be displaced by 
proposed railway extension. Also trans. to 
schedule (property) for this purpose. 1884. 
Hence Re-ferencer. 

Referendary (refére-ndari). 15: - late 
L. referendarius; see next, -ARY*. Cf. (O)Fr. 
référendaire.} 1. One to whom a matter in 
dispute is referred for decision; a referee. 
Now rare. 1546. 2. spec. A title given at 
various times to certain officials in the papal, 
imperial, and some royal courts, charged 
with the duty of examining and reporting on 
petitions, requests, use of the seal, and simi- 
lar matters 1528. +3. One who, or that which, 
furnishes news or information; a reporter 
—1636. 

3. Sir, when these places afford anything worth 
your knowledge, I shall be your r. DONNE. 

Referendum (refére-ndim). 1882. (die, 
rund or n. gerundive of L. referre REFER.) 
1. The act, practice, or principle (chiefly 
associated with the Swiss constitution) of 
submitting the direct decision of a question 
at issue to the whole body of voters. 2. A 
note from a diplomatic agent to his govern- 
ment, requesting instructions on a particular 
matter 1891. 

Referent (re-férént), sb. and a. rare. 1844. 
[- L. referens, -ent-, pr. pple. of referre REFER; 
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sce -ENT.] A. sb. 1. One who is referred to or 
consulted. 2. A word referring to another 
1899. B. adj. Referring, containing a refer- 
ence 1899. 

Referential (refére-nfál) a. 1660. I. 
REFERENCE, after inferential, etc.] Having 
reference (/o something); belonging to, or of. 
the nature of, (a) reference; containing a 
reference or references. 

Ther. mark. .referring to the note annexed 1806. 
Hence Refere-ntially adv. 

TRefe-rment. 1558. [f. REFER v. 
Reference —1655, 
Referrer (rifó-ro1). 1683. [f. REFER v. + 
hl.] One who refers. 

Referrible (rif5-rib’l), a. 1596. [- med.L. 
referibilis in same sense; see REFER, -IBLE. 
Referable (see REFER), referrable, are some- 
what later.] = REFERABLE. 

Refigure (rifi-gor, -iū1), v. late ME. [= 
med. L. refigurare recall in imagination, 
refashion; see RE-, FIGURE v. Cf. Fr. 
Tréfigurer.] 1. trans. To figure again; to 
represent anew. 2. spec. To restore (a metal- 
lic speeulum) to the original parabolic figure 
1888. 

Refill (ril, ri-fil), sb. 1886. [RE- 5 a.] 
That which serves to refill anything; a fresh 
fill for a memorandum or pencil case, ete. 


+ -MENT.] 


Refill v. 1087. [RE- 5a.] írans. and 
intr. To fill again. 
Refine (rifoin), v. 1582. [t. RE- + FINE 


v.*, partly after Fr. raffiner.] 1. trans. To 
purify or separate (metals) from dross, alloy, 
or other extraneous matter; in iron-working, 
to convert grey pig-iron into white or plate 
metal by partial decarburization. 2. To free 
from impurities; to purify or cleanse 1601. 
b. spec. To purify or clarify (a substance or 
product) by means of some special process; 
to make purer or of a finer quality; esp. to 
subject (raw sugar) to the processes of clarify- 
ing, condensing, and crystallizing 1613. 
+3. a. To clear (the spirits, mind, ete.) from 
dullness; to make clearer or more subtle 
~1728. b. To free or cleanse from moral im- 
perfection; to raise to a higher spiritual 
state —1711. 4. To free from imperfections or 
def to bring to a more perfect or purer 
state 1670. b. To polish or improve (a 
language, composition, etc.); to make more 
elegant or cultured 1617. 5. To free from 
rudeness, coarseness, or vulgarity; to imbue 
with eulture or polish, delicate feelings or 
instincts, etc. 1667. 6. intr. To become pure; 
to grow clear or free from impurities 1604. 
7. To improve in polish, elegance, or delicacy 
1020. 8. To employ or affect a subtlety of 
thought or language 1713. 9. To improve on 
or upon something, by introducing refine- 
ments 1662. 

1. So doth the Fire the drossy Gold r. 1592. 2. To 
..raise From the conflagrant mass, purg’d and 
refin'd, New Heav'ns, new Earth MILT. b. The 
Table was furnished with fat things, and with 
Wine that was well refined BUNYAN. 3. b. Tri'd 
in sharp tribulation, and refin'd By Faith and 
faithful works Milz., 4. They may as well r. the 
speech as the sentiments of their personages 
JOHNSON. 5. Love refines The thoughts. and 
heart enlarges MTI. 6. The pure stream. . Works 
it self clear, and, as it runs, refines ADDISON. 7. 
Let a Lord once own the happy lines, How the wit 
brightens! how the style refines! PoPE. 8. Who, 
too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of 
dining GoLpsM. Hence Refinable a. 

Refined (rifoi-nd), ppl. a. 1574, [f. prec. 
+ -ED'] 1. Purified; freed from impurities 
or extraneous matter 1595. 2. Characterized 
or distinguished by the possession of refine- 
ment in manners, action, or feeling 1588. b. 
Free from rude, gross, or vulgar elements 
1650, c. Of language, speech, etc.: Culti- 
vated, polished, elegant 1611. 3. ta. Having 
or affecting a subtlety of mind or judgement 
—1714. b. Raised to a high degree of subtlety, 
nicety, precision, etc. 1668. 

1. To gilde r. Gold, to paint the Lilly. Is waste- 
full, and ridiculous excesse SHAKS. 2. Modern 
taste Is so r. and delicate and chaste COWPER. 
€. She spoke with a r. accent GEO. ELIOT. 3. 
Nothing subtle or r. should enter into the views of 
a Christian missionary 1812. Hence Refinedly 
Cédli) adv. 

Refinement (rifoi-nmént) 1611. [f. RE- 
FINE v. + -ment, after Fr. raffinement.] 1. The 
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act or process of refining; the result of refin- 
ing, or the state of being refined, 2. Fineness 
of feeling, taste, or thought; elegance of 
manners; culture, polish 1710. b. An instance 
of this 1708. 3. The act or practice of refin- 
ing in thought, reasoning, or discourse; an 
instance of this 1712. b. A piece of subtle 
reasoning; a subtlety 1694, 4. An instance of 
improvement or advance towards something 
more refined or perfect; the state or thing 
thus arrived at or obtained 1710. 

1. The renovation and r. of the present world by 
the last fire BOYLE. 2. That sensibility of pain 
with which R. is endued COWPER. b. The refine- 
ments of highly cultivated society W. IRVING. 4. 
For Emulation. .is..but ar. upon envy LAW. 

Refiner (rifoinoi). 1586. [f. REFINE v. 
+ -ER'.] One who or that which refines; spec. 
one who makes a business or refining (metal, 
sugar, etc.). 

Refinery (rífoi-nori) 1727. [f. as prec. + 
-ERY, after Fr. raffinerie.] A place, building, 
orestablishment, whererefining (of sugar, oil, 
metal, ete.) is carried on. b. A furnace for the 
conversion of cast into malleable iron 1825. 

Refit (rifi-t), v. 1666. [RE- 5 a.] 1. Naut. 
a. (rans. To fit out (a ship, fleet, etc.) again; 
to restore to a serviceable condition by 
renewals and repairs. b. intr. To get refitted 
1009. 2. a. trans. To fit up or fit out afresh 
1076. b. intr. To renew supplies or equipment 
1802. 

1. b. The Portland has come in to r., having lost 
her masts 1669. So Refit (stress var.) sb. an act or 
instance of refitting (esp. of a ship). Refi-tment, 
the act of refitting; a refit. 

Reflation (riflé-fon). 1932. [f. RE- 2 a, 
after inflation, deflation.) Inflation under- 
taken after deflation to restore the previous 
position. 


Refle-ct, sb. 1596. [f. next.] Reflection 
—1829. 
Reflect (rifle-kt), v. late ME. [- OFr. re- 


flecter or L. reflectere, f. re- RE- + flectere 
bend.] I. (rans. 1. To turn or direct in a cer- 
tain course, to divert; to turn away or aside, 
to deflect. 2. To bend, turn, or fold back; to 
give a backward bend or curve to (a thing); 
to recurve. (Chiefly in pa. pple., denoting the 
position of parts.) 1578. t3. To turn (back), 
cast (the eye or thought) on or upon some- 
thing —1677. 4. To throw or cast back again; 
to cause to return or rebound 1611. b. spec. 
Of bodies or surfaces: To cast or send back 
(heat, cold, or sound) after impact 1718. 5. Of 
(smooth or polished) bodies or surfaces: To 
turn, throw, or cast back (beams, rays, or 
light) 1573. 6. Of mirrors or other polished 
surfaces: To give back or exhibit an image of 
(a person or thing); to mirror. Also absol. 
1592. 7. To throw or cast (blame, dishonour, 
ete.) on or upon a person or thing 1670. 

2. The bill is. not quite strait, but a little re- 
flected upwards PENNANT. 3. Let me minde the 
Reader to r. his eye on our Quotations FULLER. 
4. b. A cloud. .reflects or throws back upon the 
earth the heat HUXLEY. 5. The Light of the 
Moon reflected from frozen Snow BENTLEY. 6. 
The glass..Reflected now a perfect fright 
GoLDsM. fig. The law. reflects the plain senti- 
ments of the better order of average men FROUDE. 
7. This..reflects the greatest dishonour on his 
reputation ROBERTSON. 

II. intr. 11. Of beams or rays of light: To 
return, turn back, after striking or falling 
upon a surface —1703. tb. To shine, cast a 
light —1653. 12. To return; to turn, come, or 
go back —1717. 13. To cast a look or glance 
upon a thing; to have a bearing upon, etc. 
—1602, tb. To bestow attention or regard 
upon a person or thing; to set a value on 
(rare) 1661. 4. To turn one's thoughts (back) 
on, to fix the mind or attention on or upon a 
subject; to ponder, meditate on 1605. b. 
Without const.: To employ reflection 1704, 
5. To cast a slight or imputation, reproach or 
blame, on or upon a person or thing; to pass 
a censure on 1631. 6. Of actions, circum- 
stances, etc.: To cast or bring reproach or 
discredit on a person or thing 1647. b. To 
cast a certain light or character on 1856. 

1. b. Tit. A. I. ii, 226. 3. b. Cymb. 1. vi. 24. 4. 
We are. . constituted such sort of creatures as to r. 
upon our own nature 1726. b. It is necessary.. 
that we think and r. before we act PRIESTLEY. 5. 
I would not be thought to r. upon this very 
eminent physician's practice 1756. 6. Ill Lan- 
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guage, and brutal Manners, reflected only on those 
who were guilty of'em STEELE. Hence Refle-cted 
ppl. d., -ly adv. Refle-ctible a. that may be 
reflected. 

Reflecting (rifle-ktin), ppl. a. 1590. f. 
prec. + -ING*.] 1, That reflects, or casts back, 
light or images of things. b. Provided or 
fitted with some arrangement or apparatus 
serving to reflect light or images; esp. r. 
telescope 1704. 2. Casting reflections on a 
person or thing 1687. 3. Having or exercising 
reflection or thought; characterized by 
reflection 1711. 

1. +R. glass, a mirror. 3, Grave and r. men 
MACAULAY. Hence Refle-ctingly adv. 

Reflection, reflexion (rifle-kfon). late 
ME. L- (O)Fr. réflerion or late L. reflexio, 
on- (med.L. also -flect-); see REFLECT v., 
FLEXION. Except in scientific use, the form. 
with ct is the prevailing one.] I. The action, on 
the part of surfaces, of throwing back light or 
heat (rays, beams, etc.) falling upon them; the 
fact or phenomenon of light and heat being 
thrown back in this way. b. Reflected light 
or heat 1555. 2. The action of à mirror or 
other polished surface in exhibiting or repro- 
ducing the image of an object; the fact or 
phenomenon of an image being produced in 
this way. late ME. b. An image or counter- 
part thus produced 1587. c. The fact of 
colour being thrown by one thing upon 
another; a colour, hue, or tint received in 
this way; also Zool. an iridescence 1614. 3. 
The action of bending, turning, or folding 
back; recurvation 1553. tb, The action of 
turning back from some point —1662. 4. The 
action of throwing back, or fact of being 
thrown or driven back, after impact. late 
ME. b. Phys. Reflex action 1836, 5. Animad- 
version, blame, censure, reproof 1651. b. A 
remark or statement reflecting on a person 
1647. c. An imputation; a fact or procedure 
casting an imputation or discredit on one 
1663. 6, The action of turning (back) or 
fixing the thoughts on some subject; medita- 
tion, deep or serious consideration 1674. +b. 
Recollection or remembrance of a thing. Also 
without const. —1704. c. Philos. The mode, 
operation, or faculty by which the mind has 
knowledge of itself and its operations, or by 
which it deals with the ideas received from. 
sensation and perception 1690. 7. A thought 
or idea occurring to, or occupying, the mind 
1647. b. A thought expressed in words; a 
remark made after reflection on a subject 
1659. 

1. Phr. Angle of r., the angle which the reflected 
ray makes with a perpendicular to the surface (tor 
with the surface itself). b. fig. Shee's a good 
signe, but I haue seene small r. of her wit SHAKS. 
2. The eye sees not it selfe but by r., By some 
other things SHAKS, €. Feathers. .golden-green, 
with grey edges, and all are glossed with brilliant. 
metallic reflections 1840. 3. b. Macb, I. ii, 25. 
5. For in English, to say Satire, is to mean R., as 
we use that Word in the worst sence DRYDEN, b. 
May no r. shed Its poisonous venom on the royal 
dead PRIOR. 6. Mankind act more from habit than 
r. PALEY. b. Though it made you a little uneasy 
for the present, yet the r. of it must needs be 

VE, c. R. ., that notice which 
the Mind takes of its own Operations, and the 
manner of them LOCKE. 7. These reflections draw 
after them others that are too melancholy 1716. 

Reflective (rifle. ktiv), a. 1027. lf. RE- 
FLECT v. + -IVE.] 1. a. That gives back an 
image or reflection of an object; that mirrors 
or reproduces. b. That throws baek some- 
thing striking or falling on the surface; esp. 
that reflects light 1742. c. Gram. = REFLEX- 
IVE 5. 1843. 2. Of light: Produced by re- 
flection, reflected, borrowed 1666. 13. That 
makes or contains reflections or censures on. 
or upon a person —1677. 4. Of mental 
faculties: Of or pertaining to reflection (on 
what is presented to the mind) 1678. b. 
Meditative, thoughtful 1820. 

1. The polished floor. .as r. as a mahogany table 
Ruskin. 3. Little said r. on me, though W. Pen 
and J. Minnes do mean me in one or two places 
PEPYS. 4. b. Elegy is the form of I natural 
to the r. mind COLERIDGE. Hence Refle:ctive-Iy 
adv., -ness. 

Reflector (rifle-kt@a). 1665. [f. REFLECT 
v, + -OR 2.] t1. One who reflects or meditates 
BovnEe. +2. One who casts reflections; a 
censor, critic —1748. 3. A reflecting telescope, 
microscope, etc. 1707. 4. A body or surface 
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which reflects (rays of) light, heat, sound, etc. 
1800. b. spec. A specially prepared surface of 
metal or glass (usu. of a curved or concave 
form), for the purpose of reflecting rays of 
light, heat or sound in a required direction 
1797. 5. A polished surface exhibiting images 
of objects 1831. b. spec. The speculum of a. 
reflecting telescope 1815. 6. That which re- 
flects, in other senses 1840. 

Reflex (rf. ficke), sb. 1508. [- L. reflexus a 
bending back, f. as next.] 1. Reflection of 
light (or heat); reflected light; light or colour 
resulting from reflection. Now rare. b. spec. 
in Art and Arch. The light reflected, or sup- 
posed to be reflected, from a surface in light 
to one in shade 1095. 2. The reflection or 
image of an object, as seen in a mirror or 
surface acting as such 1638. b. fig. Animage, 
reproduction; something which reproduces 
certain essential features or qualities of 
another thing 1683. t3. The act of bending 
or turning the mind (back) upon a subject; 
reflection —1658. +4. A glance or side look (lit. 
and g.); indirect reference or allusion —1650. 
+5. Return, rebound; indirect action or 
operation —1083. 6. Phys. A reflex action 
1877. 7. Wireless. Ellipt. for reflex set (see 
next 7). 

1. The r. from the window. lit his face C. 
BRoNTÉ. b. Gradations of middle tint, local 
colour, and reflexes 1807, 2. To cut across the r. 
of a star That..gleamed Upon the glassy plain 
Worpsw. 5. Let us abstain from railery least 
it return by r. upon our selves 1683. 

Reflex (ri-fieks), a. 1649. l- L. reflexus, 
pa. pple. of refleclere REFLECT] 1. Bent or 
turned back; recurved 1658, 2. Of light, rays, 
etc.: Reflected 1081. 3. Of acts of thought: 
Directed or turned back upon the mind itself 
or its operations. Chiefly in r. act. 1649. b. 
Derived from, consisting in, the conversion 
of the mind or thought upon itself 1652. 
4. Coming by way of return or reflection 
1822. 5. Phys. a. R. action, involuntary 
action of a muscle, gland, or other organ, 
caused by the excitation of a sensory nerve 
being transmitted to a nerve-centre, and 
thence ‘reflected’ along an efferent nerve to 
the organ in question 1833. b. Of the nature 
of, characterized by, or connected with, 
such action 1833. 6. Gram. Reflexive 1873. 
7. Wireless. R. circuit: a circuit in which the 
same valve gives high-frequency and low- 
frequency amplification; r. receiver, set, one 
acting by means of ar. circuit 1924. 

3. Which I call the r. act of the Soul, or the turn- 
ing of the intellectual eye inward upon its own 
actions HALE. b. This r. knowledge whereby we 
know what it is to know 1652. 5. a. Coughing and 
sneezing are familiar instances of r. actions 
DARWIN. Hence Refle-xly adv. 

Reflex (rifle-ks), v. late ME. [- reflex-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. reflectere REFLECT.) I. trans. = 
REFLECT v. I. 2, Chiefly Her. and Bot., and 
only in pa. pple. 1572. +2. To reflect (light, an 
object, etc.) —1658. 

1. The petals are reflexed, and turn over 1861. 2. 
For neither rain can fall upon the earth, Nor sun 
E D SENE Donni d Cen MARLOWE. Hence 

eflexi le] 21 e 8e] of m 
also, tdirected baci wands: ME s 

Reflexible (rifle-ksib’l), a. 1706. [f. prec. + 
-IBLE.] Capable of being reflected. 

The Light of the Sun consists of Rays that are 


differently R. and Refr ible 1706. 
Curam frangible Hence 


Reflexion: sce REFLECTION. 

Reflexive (rifle-ksiv), a. and sb. 1588. f. 
REFLEX v. + -IVE; cf. med. L. reflerivus (XIII) 
caused by reflexion (of light).] A. adj. 1. 
Capable of bending or turning back (rare). 
12. Of mental operations: Turned or 
directed back upon the mind itself 1708. tb. 
Reflective 21752. +3. Reciprocal, correspon- 
dent —1681. +4. Reflecting on a person —1710. 
5. Gram. Of pronouns, verbs, and their 
signification: Characterized by, or denoting, 
a reflex action on the subject of the clause or 
sentence 1837. 6. Of a reflex character 1871. 

2. Being not capable of a r. act, they know it not 
BEVERIDGE. 4. I would fain know what man 
there is that does not resent an ugly r. word 1716. 

B. sb. A reflexive verb or pronoun 1866. 
Hence Refle-xive-ly adv., -ness. 

+Refloa-t. rare. 1594. [— Fr. trefiot; see 
RE- 2 a, FLOAT sb. I. 2.] A flowing back; 
reflux, ebb (of the tide) 1626. 
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Reflow:, sb. 1610. [RE- 2 a.] A reflux, 
refluence, ebb of the tide. 

Reflow:, v. Now rare. late ME. [RE- 2 a.; 
orig. after L. refluere.] intr. To flow back; esp. 
of the tide, to ebb. Freq. in phr. flow andr. 

Refluence (re-fluéns). 1502. [See next 
and -ENCE.] A flowing back; a reflux. So 
Re · fluency (rare). 

Refluent (re- fluent), a. late ME. [- D. 
refluens, -ent-, pr. pple. of refluere flow back, 
f. re- RE- 2 4 + fluere flow; see -ENT.] 1. 
Flowing back, reflowing. 2. acterized by 
refluence, esp. tidal 1741. t3. Directed back- 
wards. SHENSTONE. 

1. transf. The once triumphant Peninsular hosts, 
r. through the passes of the Pyrenees 1842. 2. A 
pontom colony smoulder'd on the r. estuary 

ENNYSON. 

Reflux (ri-flks). late ME. If. RE. 2 à + 
FLUX. Cf. Fr. reflux (xvi).] A flowing back, 
return, refluence. 

Tll-contrived sewers permitting a large r. of air 
into the houses 1869. Phr. Flux and r. 

Refo:cillate, v. Now rare. 1611. [- late L. 
refocillare warm with life again, revive. Cf. 
Fr. trefociller.] trans. To revive, refresh, 
reanimate. So Refocilla-tion, refreshment, 
reanimation, reinvigoration 1576. 

Reform (rifg-am), sb. 1003. [f. next, or 
Fr. réforme.] 1. The amendment of some 
faulty state of things, esp. of a corrupt or op- 
pressive political institution or practice; the 
removal of some abuse or wrong. b. An 
instance of this; a change for the better 1781. 
2. Amendment of conduct; reformation of 
persons or character 1784. 3. Improvement 
or rectifying of something faulty or inexact 
1856. 4. A religious order created by the re- 
duction of another to stricter observances 
1727. 

1. He said when any CI s was brewing, R. was 
a fine name for ruin 1786. b. The public. calling 
for sweeping reforms 1883, 2. Remorse begets 
r. COWPER. 3. Ther. of the calendar EMERSON. 

attrib.: R. Act or Bill, an act or bill to amend the 
system of parliamentary representation, esp. 
those brought in and passed in 1831-2. 

Reform (ifo un, v. ME. [-(O)Fr. réformer 
or L. reformare, f. re- RE- + formare FORM v.] 
fl. trans. To renew, restore, re-establish 
(peace) —1556. 12. To convert, bring back, 
or restore (a thing or person) to the original 
form or state, or to a previous condition 
—1579. 13. To rebuild, repair (a building) 
—1007. 4. To convert into another and better 
form; to free from previous faults or imper- 
fections. Now rare. late ME. tb. To correct, 
emend (a book, writing, chart, etc.); to recast 
-1779. c. Law. To allow an instrument to be 
corrected or construed according to the 
original intention, when an error has been 
committed in it 1586. 5. To amend or im- 
prove (an arrangement, state of things, 
institution, etc.) by removal of faults or 
abuses. late ME. 6. To put a stop or end 
to (an abuse, disorder, malpractice, etc.) by 
enforcing or introducing a better procedure 
or conduct. late ME. tb. To correct, put 
right (an error or mistake) 1784. 7. To bring, 
lead, or force (a person) to abandon a wrong 
or evil course of life, conduct, etc., and adopt 
& right one; to bring about a thorough 
amendment in (a person, his conduct, one- 
self, etc.) late ME. 18. To cut down or back 
to a desired length; to trim, prune —1697. 
19. Mil. [After Fr. réformer.] To form into a 
new regiment or company; to break up, par- 
tially or completely, for this purpose; hence 
also, to disband, dismiss from the service 
1768. 10. intr. (for refl.) To abandon wrong- 
doing or error; to free oneself from misconduct. 
or fault 1582, 

4. Romulus's calendar was reformed by Numa, 
who added two more months 1727. 5. To r. the 
administration of justice 1845. 7. A man is never 
thoroughly reformed till a new principle governs 
his thoughts BURNET. 8. Shall we doubt. . To sow, 
to set, and to r. their growth? DRYDEN. 9. If you 
must r. two of them, be sure let him command the 
troop that is left PEPYS. 10. It is possible the 
young man may, in time, grow wiser and r. 
‘Junius’ Lett. Hence Refo*rmable a. capable of 
being reformed; admitting or susceptible of 
reformation. 

Re- form, reform (rifo-1m), v.! ME. (orig. 
same as prec. but in later use f. RE- 5 à + 
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Form v. In Fr., reformer.] trans and intr. 
To form a second time, form over again. 

Reformado (refgamé'-do). Also f-ade. 
1616. [~ Sp. reformado, subst. use of pa. pple. 
of reformar REFORM v.] 1. Mil. Now Hist. a. 
An officer left without a command (owing to 
the 'reforming' or disbanding of his com- 
pany) but retaining his rank and seniority, 
and receiving full or half pay. b. A volunteer 
serving in the army (or navy) without a 
commission, but with the rank of an officer, 
2. One who is (or has) reformed in some re- 
spect; also, one who favours reform; a re- 
former 1632. 

Reformation (ref(amé'-Jon). late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. réformation or L. reformatio; see RE-, 
FonMATION.] 1. Improvement in form or 
quality; alteration to a better form; correc- 
tion or removal of faults or errors; trebuild- 
ing. b. Improvement in health. JOHNSON. 2. 
Improvement of (or in) an existing state of 
things, institution, practice, etc.; a radical 
change for the better effected in political, 
religious, or social affairs 1400. b. spec. 
(with capital). The great religious movement 
of the 16th century, having for its object 
the reform of the doctrines and practices of 
the Church of Rome, and ending in the estab- 
lishment of the various Reformed or Prot- 
estant Churches of central and north-western 
Europe 1563, 3. The action of reforming (one’s 
own or another’s) conduct or morals; im- 
provement or amendment in this respect; 
correction 1509. 14. Phr. Under (or saving) 
your r.: subject to your amendment or 
correction —1617. 15. A disbanding, dismissal 
(of troops); the removal of an officer from 
the active list 1070. 

1. The late r. of the gold coin of Great, Britain 
ADAM SMITH. 2. The r. of the church and that of 
learning began together BERKELEY. 3. My 
trouble came tumbling upon me again, and that 
over the neck of all my Reformations BUNYAN. 
House of r., a reformatory. 

Re-formation (riformé"fon). late ME. 
[orig. same word as prec.; in later use f. RE- 
5a + Formation.) The action of forming 
again; a second or new formation. 

Reformative (rifoimütiv), a. 1593. l= 
OFr. reformatif or med.L. reformativus, f. 
pa. ppl. stem of L. reformare REFORM b. 1; see 
-IVE.] Inclined to reform; that tends to, or 
makes for, reform. 

Reformatory (rífü-mmütori) a. and sb. 
1589. [f. REFORMATION + -ORY.] A. adj. 
Having a desire or tendency to reform (a per- 
son or thing); designed for reforming. B. sb. 
An institution to which juvenile incorrigibles 
or offenders against the law are sent with a 
view to their reformation 1837. 

attrib. The average r. population [in the United 
States] is about 15,000. 1885. 

Reformed (ifo umd), ppl. d. and sb. 
1563. [t. REFORM v. + -ED'.] A. ppl. a. 1.a. 
Of religion, churches, etc.: Brought to a 
better or purer state by the removal of errors 
or abuses, esp. those imputed to the Church 
of Rome. Also transf. of persons, times, ete. 
b. Of parliament, spec. of that which met 
after the Reform Act of 1832. 1822. 2. Im- 
proved in character, conduct or morals 1579. 
3. Altered in form or content; esp. put into a 
better form, corrected, amended 1584. 14. 
Mil. Of officers: Left without a command 
(see REFORMADO 1 ) 1029. tB. sb. a. as pl. 
Adherents of the Reformed religion; Prot- 
estants. b. sing. A Protestant (rare). 
1772. A 

A. 1. The name of R. Church(es) sometimes in- 
cludes all the Protestant churches, and sometimes 
is specifically restricted to the Calvinistic bodies 
as contrasted with the Lutheran. O.E.D. 

Reformer (rifjamo). 1526. [f. as prec. 
+ An.] 1, One who reforms another (rare). 
2. One who reforms, or effects a reform in, à 
state of things, practice, etc. 1548. 3. spec. a. 
One of the leaders in the reformation of 
religion in the 16th c. 1561. b. An advocate 
or supporter of political or parliamentary 
reform; esp. one who took part in the reform 
movement of 1831-2. 1785. 4. A reviser, 
corrector, improver (rare) 1656. 

2. Ambroise Paré was a great R. of Surgery 1707. 

Reformist (rifg-amist). 1589. f. REFORM 
v. + A .] 1. One who advocates reform. 
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12. A member of a reformed religious order 
-1706. So Refo : rmism. 
Refound (rifau-nd), v.“ 1500. [f. RE- 5 a 
+ FOUND v. Cf, OFr. refonder.] trans. To 
found (a town, ete.) again; to re-establish. 
Hence Refou-nder, one who refounds. 
Refound (rifau-nd), u. 1649. [f. RE- 5 a 
+ FouND v. Cf. OFr. refondre.] trans. 
To cast (objects of metal) again; to recast. 
Refract (rifre-kt), v. 1012. E refract-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. refringere, f. re- RE- + 
frangere break.] 1. trans, Physics, Of sub- 
stances: To break the course of (light, etc.) 
and turn (it) out of the direct line; esp. to 
deflect at a certain angle at the point of 
passage from one medium into another of 
different, density. b. To produce by refrac- 
tion (rare) 1728. 12. To throw back; to reflect 
—1694, +3. To break up; to impair (rare) 
376. b. Chem. To analyse (nitre) in order to 
discover the percentage of impurities 1842. 
1. Glass refracts light more strongly than water 
does HUXLEY, Hence Refra:ctable a. refrang- 
ible. Refra'cted ppl. a. bent aside, deflected; 
connected with or produced by refraction. 
+Refra-ctary, a. and sb. 1599. [- L. 
refraclarius, f. as prec.; see -ARY'. Cf. Fr. 
réfraclaire.] A, adj. = REFRACTORY —1694, 


B. sb. A refractory person 1657. Hence 
tRefra:ctariness. 
Refractile (rifre-ktil, -toil) a. 1847. [f. 


REFRACY v. + -ILE.] Capable of producing 
refraction, 

Refracting (rifre-ktin), ppl. a. 1704. 
|f. as pi + -ING*.] Causing refraction; 
refractive. b. Provided with some apparatus 
or arrangement for refracting light; esp. r. 
le ope, & telescope in which the rays of 
light are converged to a focus by an object 
glass 1764, c. R. angle, the angle between two 
faces of a prism or lens 1796. 

Refraction (rifre-kfon). 1578. [- Fr. 
réfraction or late L. refractio, -on-, f. refract-; 
seo REFRACT, -ION.] tl, a. The action of 
breaking open or breaking up (rare) —1661. 
fb. Rebound, recoil (rare) 1061. 2. The fact 
or phenomenon of a ray of light, heat, 
(tthe sicht,) etc., being diverted or deflected 
from its previous course in passing obliquely 
out of one medium into another of different 
density, or in traversing a medium not of uni- 
form density 1603. Also with a and pl., an 
instance of this. tb. Refracted beams —1049. 
3. a. Astron. The deflection of the beams or 
light from heavenly bodies when not in the 
zenith, due to the refracting power of the at- 
mosphere, which inereases their apparent 
elevation. (Spec. called atmospheric and 
astronomical r.) 1603, b. The effect of the 
atmosphere in making terrestrial objects 
appear higher than they are. (Spec. called 
terrestrial r.) 1698. 4. The action of a medium 
in refracting light; refractive power or effect 
1664, 5. The ascertainment of the percentage 
of impurities contained in a sample of nitre; 
the sum of the impurities'as thus ascertained 
1842, 

2. Phr. Angle of r., the angle between the re- 
fracted ray and the perpendicular to the surface 
of the refracting medium at the point of incidence 
(for that between the refracted ray and a con- 
tinuation of the incident ray). Double r., the fact 
of a ray of light being split up by certain minerals 
into two divergent, unequally refracted rays. 
Index of r.: see INDEX 8b. 9. 

Comb.: r.-circle, one of two or more graduated 
circles attached to a refracting telescope in order 
to adjust its direction. 

Refractive (rifre-ktiv), a. 1073. [f. RE- 
FRACT v. + -IVE.] 1. That refracts light, ete. ; 
possessed of, characterized by, the power of 
refracting. 2. a. Due to, caused by, refraction 
1717. b. Refrangible 1890. 3. Relating to 
refraction 1727. 

1. Tourmaline is a doubly r, substance 1854. 
Phr. R. power, the power which a transparent 
body has of refracting the light passing through 
it. R. index (see INDEX sb. 9). 2. a. R. aberration 
1879. Hence Refra-ctiveness, Refracti-vity. 

Refractometer (rifrektg-mites). 1876. [f. 
REFRACT v. + -METER.] An instrument for 
measuring the indices of refraction of 
various substances. 

Refractor(rifrwe-któi). 1769. [f. REFRACT v. 
+ -OR 2.] A medium which refracts light; a 
refracting lens 1836. b. A refracting telescope 
1769. 
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Refractory (rifrw-ktori) a. and sb. 1599. 
lalt. of REFRACTARY by substitution of -onv.] 
A. adj. 1, Stubborn, obstinate, perverse; un- 
manageable, rebellious 1606. +2. Strongly 
opposed, refusing compliance, fo something 
—1723. 3. Med. Of wounds, diseases, and the 
like: Obstinate, not yielding fo treatment 
1663. b. Able to offer resistance fo a disease; 
not susceptible to morbid agencies 1884. 4. 
Resisting the action of heat; difficult to fuse 
(or to work in any way) 1758. 

A. I. They were a parcel of r., ungovernable 
villains DE For. The r. proceedings of the crew 
1748. 2. A People. .so r. to all Culture 1723. 3. 
The wound was at first r. 1836. Hence Refra:c- 
tori-ly adv., -ness. 

TB. sb. 1. A refractory person —1633. 2. A 
piece of refractory ware employed in the pro- 
cess of glazing pottery 1839. 

tRefragate, v. 1593. - refragat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. refragari resist; see -ATE*.] intr. 
To oppose, controvert —1661. 

Refrain (rifré-n), sb. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
refrain, trefrein, succeeding to earlier re- 
frait, -eit, prob. — Pr. refranh bird's song, 
f. refranhar — Rom. *refrangere, for L. 
refringere, f. re- RE- + frangere break.] A 
phrase or verse recurring at intervals, esp. at 
the end of each stanza of a poem or song; a 
burden, chorus. 

Refrain (rifré-n), v. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
refréner — L. refrenare to bridle, f. re- RE- + 
frenum, framum bridle.) I. trans. t1. To 
restrain, hold back, check (a person or thing) 
—1045. b. refl. To restrain, put restraint upon 
(oneself); to repress auy manifestation of 
emotion, impatience, ete, Now arch, late ME. 
2. To hold back, restrain (a person or thing) 
from something, esp. some act or course of 
action. Now rare. late ME. 13. To restrain, 
curb, check, stay (an action, proceeding, feel- 
ing, quality, etc.) —1683. 4. To put a restraint 
or check upon (one's own desires, feelings, 
actions, etc.). late ME. t5. To keep from (an 
action), desist from, give up —1725. 16. To 
abstain from (a habit or practice); to give up, 
avoid, eschew —1751. 17. To avoid, shun, 
eschew (a person's company) —1716. tb. To 
avoid, keep away from (a place); also, to go 
away from, to leave 1748. 

1. b. And thou, O human heart of mine, Be still, 
r. thyself, and wait CLOUGH. 2. Nor from the 
Holie One of Heav'n Refrein'd his tongue 
blasphemous NIL. 4. When we heard that, we 
were ashamed, and refrained our tears JOWETT. 

IL intr. 1. To abstain, forbear. late ME. 
2. To abstain, keep oneself, from some act or 
feeling, tusing or partaking of something, 
interference with a person, etc, 1538. 

1. Who could refraine, That had a heart to loue? 
SHAKS. 2. And now I say vnto you, refraine from 
these men, and let them alone Acts 5:38. Hence 
1Refrai-ner (rare), one who restrains, Refrai n- 
ment (rare), refraining, abstinence, 

Refrangent (rifre-ndsónt), a. rare. 1880. 
lirreg. var. of REFRINGENT, after L. frangere.) 
Refracting; breaking up again. 

Refrangible (rifre-ndsib'), a. 1073. [- 
mod.L. refrangibilis (Newton), f. refrangere, 
for ol. L. refringere; see REFRACT V., -IBLE.] 
Capable of being refracted; admitting of, 
susceptible to, refraction. Hence Re- 
frangibi-lity, Refra-ngibleness. 

+Refrenation. 1450. l- L. refrenatio, -on-, 
f. refrenat-, pa. ppl. stem of refrenare; see 
REFRAIN v., -ION.] 1. The action of refraining 
or restraining —1652. 2. Astrol. The preven- 
tion of a conjunction by the retrogression of 
one of the planets 1706. 

Refresh (rífre-f), sb. Now collog. 1592. lt. 
next.] t1. The act of refreshing; refreshment; 
renewal of supplies 1648. 2. A refreshment 
(esp. of liquor) taken by a person; a re- 
fresher 1884. 

Refresh (rifre-J), v. late ME. [- OFr. 
refreschier, refreschir (mod. rafraichir), f. re- 
RE- + fres, fem. fresche fresh.] 1. trans. Of 
physical agents (esp. water): To impart 
freshness to (a place or thing, the air, etc.) by 
means of cooling or wetting. 2. To make (a 
person) feel fresher than before; to reanimate, 
reinvigorate physically, mentally, or 
spiritually; to provide with refreshment. 
late ME. b. refl. (of persons): To make 
(oneself) fresher, by partaking of food or 
drink, by resting, etc. late ME. 1c. To relieve 
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of -1760. 3. To freshen up (the memory), to 
make clear or distinct again 1542. +4. To 
restore, renovate (a building). rare. —1548, 
5. To restore to, or keep at, a certain level or 
condition by furnishing a fresh supply of 
something 1450. 6. ta. To restore (a thing) to 
a fresh or bright condition; to brighten or 
freshen up —1818. b. To make (a surface) 
fresh, esp. by cutting 1658. 7. intr. (for refl.) 
To refresh oneself; to take refreshment in 
some way; now spec. to partake of some 
refreshing liquor 1650. b. To lay in fresh 
supplies 1685. 

l. Pearly Rains Descend in silence to r. the 
Plains DRYDEN. 2. We rose with the sun, re- 
freshed and strong TYNDALL. 5. They went into 
the hut, and they refreshed the fire 1895. 6. a, 
The rest r. the scaly Snakes, that fold The Shield 
of Pallas, and renew their Gold DRYDEN. 7. b. It 
was not the most eligible place for a ship to r. at 


1748, 

Refresher (rífre.fo1. late ME. (f. RE- 
FRESH v. + -ER'.] 1. One who or that which 
refreshes. b. A refreshment; collog. a drink 
1822, 2. A reminder 1837. 3. In legal use: An 
extra fee paid to counsel in prolonged or 
frequently adjourned cases. Also attrib. 1850, 

3. Daily refreshers should be abolished, as being 
one of the principal causes of the undue lengthen- 
ing of trials 1881. 

attrib.: r. course, a course of instruction for 
officers or men during intervals between fighting. 

Refreshful (rifre-ffül), a. 1637. [f. RE- 
FRESH v. + -FUL.] Full of refreshment, 
refreshing. Hence Refre'shfully adv. 

Refreshment (ritre ment). late ME. 
[- OFr. refreschement, f. refrescher; see 
REFRESH v., -MENT, or f. REFRESH v.] 1. 
The act of refreshing, or fact of being 
refreshed. Also, that which refreshes; the 
means of restoring strength or vigour, 
mental or physical. Freq. in phr. to take r. 
2. With a and pl. late ME. b. Applied to food 
and drink; now, of a light repast, and often 
spec. of drink. 1005. 13. pl. Fresh supplies of 
men or provisions —1803. 

1. With singleness of heart to His glory, and the. 
r. of His people CROMWELL, 2. b. To .allow of 
no refreshments but such as are consistent with 
the strictest rules of Christian Sobriety Law, 4. 
attrib., as r. car, house, stall, ete.; R. Sunday, 
mid-Lent Sunday. 

TRe'fricate, v. rare. 1570. [= refricat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. refricare, f. re- RE- + fricare 
rub; see -ATE*] frans. To open up again, 
renew (a wound or grief); to stimulate (the 
memory) afresh —1657. Hence tRefrica:tion. 

Refrigerant (rifri-d5érünt), a, and sb. 1509. 
= Fr. réfrigérant or L. refrigerans, ante, 
pr. pple. of refrigerare; sce next, -ANT.] A. 
adj. 1. Of medicinal agents or appliances: 
Cooling the body or part; allaying heat or 
fever. Also with property, etc. tb. Re- 
freshing, otherwise than by cooling. BACON. 
2. gen. Cooling, producing coolness 1766. B. 
sb. 1, a. A medicinal agent or appliance 
employed to reduce abnormal heat, as in 
inflammation or fever; a cooling medicine 
1076. b. transf. or gen. A means of cooling, 
esp. a cooling or refreshing drink 1826. 12. In 
distillation, a cooling vessel or apparatus at 
the head of a still -1727. 3. A freezing agent 
1885. 

1. fig. This. .never fails to prove a r. to passion 


Refrigerate (rifri-d5ére!t), v. 1534. [- 
refrigerat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. refrigerare, f. 
re- RE- + frigus, frigor- cold; see -ATE*.] 
1. trans. To cause to become cold, to make or 
keep cool. Also absol. b. To expose to ex- 
treme cold for the purpose of freezing or pro- 
serving 1875. 2. intr. To grow cold 1563. 

2. I will make a fire, and leave them to r. as much 
longer as they please LOWELL. 

Refrigeration (rifridséré^-fon). 1471. [7 L. 
refrigeratio, -on-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. The 
action of refrigerating, cooling, or freezing; 
the process of becoming cold. b. Geol. The 
gradual cooling of the earth from natural 
causes 1794. c. The freezing of provisions for 
the purpose of preserving them 1881. 2. 
Reduction of heat in the body (now only 
Med.); teooling and refreshing of the blood 
or spirits 1502. 

Refrigerative (rifri-dgéritiv), a. and sb. 
1558. [- late and med. L. refrigerativus 
cooling, f. as prec.; see -IVE. Cf. (O)Fr 
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réfrigératif.] A. adj. Tending to cool, 
refrigerant. B. sb. A cooling medicine (rare) 
1700. 

Refrigerator (rifri-d5éreitoi). 1611. f. 
REFRIGERATE v. + -OR 2.) 1. That which re- 
frigerates or cools. 2. An apparatus, vessel, 
or chamber for producing or maintaining à 
low degree of temperature; esp. a. any vessel, 
chamber, or apparatus in which the contents 
are preserved by maintaining a temperature, 
near, at, or below freezing-point, esp. in the 
cold storage of food; b. = next 1. 1824. 

Refrigeratory (rifri-dsiratori), sb. 1008. 
[7 mod. L. refrigeratorium, subst. use of n. of 
L. adj. refrigoratorius; see next, -0RY'.] 1. A 
vessel at the head of a still filled with cold 
water through which the worm passes, for 
condensing alcoholic and other vapours; any 
vessel or apparatus employed for a similar 
purpose. 2. Any appliance, vessel or chamber 
by or in which the process of cooling or 
freezing is effected 1653. 


Refrigeratory (rifri-dstritori), 4. 1721. 


i= L. refrigeralorius; see REFRIGERATE u., 
-ony*.] Tending to cool or make cold; 
cooling. 


+Refrige:rium. 1645. [L., lit. ‘cooling’, in 
col. L. mitigation, consolation, f. refrigerare 
REFRIGERATE.) A respite granted to the souls 
of the damned; also (ransf. hymns or prayers 
for such a respite —1667. 

Refringency (rifri-ndsénsi). 1882. [f. next; 
See -ENCY.] = REFRAOTIVITY, 

Refringent (rifri-ndsént), a. 1778. l- L. 
refringens, -ent-, pr. pple. of refringere; see 
REFRACT v., ENT. Cf. Fr. refringent (Xvutt).} 
= REFRACTIVE. 

Reft (reft), ppl. a. 1847. [See REAVE b.] 
Robbed, bereft of something. 1 
Refuge (re-fiùdz), sb. late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
refuge L. refugium, f. re- RE- + fugere flee.) 
l. Shelter or protection from danger or 
trouble; succour sought by, or rendered to, a 
person. 2, One who, or that which, serves to 
give shelter, protection, aid, comfort, ete. 
late ME. 3. A place of safety or security; a 
shelter, asylum, stronghold. late ME. b. A 
portion of the rondway marked off at busy 
crossings, for securing the safety of foot 
passengers 1881. 4. fa. A resource; recourse 
lo a practice —1734. b. A plea, pretext, 
1 or answer, in which one takes refuge 
1549. 

1. So violence Proceeded.. Through, all the 
Plain, and x. none was found ILT. Phr. Of r., 
adapted or intended for shelter or proteetion, as 
in city, country, harbour, place, port of r.; also 
house of r., an institution for sheltering the home- 
less or destitute. To take r., to seek safety or 
shelter in (or at) a place; also transf. (const. in), to 
have recourse to (something) as a means of escape, 
consolation, etc. 2. Books—the r. of the destitute 
KiPLING. 3. And like a dowve fle to his T. 1450. 
4. b. 1 Hen. VI, v. iv. 69. 

Refuge (re-fiuds), v. Now rare. 1594. [f. 
prec., or — Fr. réfugier, trefuger (XV), usu. 
se réfugier take refuge.] 1. trans. To afford 
a refuge, asylum, or retreat to (a person); to 
shelter, protect. fb. refi. To take refuge; to 
flee for refuge to a place —1748. 2. intr. To 
1985 refuge; to seek shelter or protection 

Refugee (refiud3i-), sb. 1085. [= Fr. 
réfugié, pa. pple. of (se) réfugier, f. refuge (see 
prec.); the ending was early assim. to -EE'.] 
1. a. One who, owing to religious persecution 
or political troubles, seeks refuge in a foreign 
country; orig. applied to the French Hugue- 
nots who came to England after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. b. A 
runaway; a fugitive from justice, etc. (rare) 
1760. 2. U.S. A name given, esp. in New 
York State, to parties of marauders in the 
American revolutionary war who claimed 
British protection. Obs. exe. Hist. 1780. 

Refulgence (rifp-ld3éns). 1634. [- L. 
refulgentia, f. refulgens; see next, -ENCE.) 
The quality of being refulgent, splendour, 
brightness, radiance. So fRefu-Igency 1796. 
Refulgent (ríf».ld5ént), a. 1509. 

refulgens, -ent-, pr. pple. of refulgére, 
RE- + fulgére shine; see -ENT.] Shining with, 
or reflecting, a brilliant light; radiant, 
resplendent, gleaming. 

There will be no clouds or fogs; but one bright r. 
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day WESLEY. A most r. smile DICKENS. Hence 
Refu-Igent-ly adv., -ness. 

Refund (rifpnd), v. late ME. [- OFr. 
refonder or L. refundere, f. re- RE- + fundere 
pour; in later use based on FUND v.] I. trans. 
To pour back, pour in or out again. Now 
rare or Obs. b. To give back, restore. Also 
absol.late ME. 2. To make return or resti- 
tution of (a sum received or taken); to hand 
back, repay, restore 1553. 3. To reimburse, 
repay (a person) 1736. 4. absol. To make 
repayment 1655, 

1. One may as easily perswade the thirsty earth 
to r. the water she has suckt into her veins 1674. 
2. Whatever charges you are at in copying I shall 
willingly r. 1723. Hence Refund sb. repayment. 
Refu-nder, one who refunds, Refu:ndment, the 
act of refunding. 

Refund (ri-), v.* 1860. 

To fund again or anew. 

Refusable (rifid-ziib’!), a. Now rare, 1570. 
lt. REFUSE v. + -ABLE.] That may be refused, 

Refusal (rifiu-zàl) 1474. [f. REFUSE v. + 
-AL' 2,] 1. The act of refusing; a denial or 
rejection of something demanded or offered. 
b. spec. in the game of écarté, the action of 
the dealer in refusing to allow a discard. 
Hence r. hand, à hand on which the dealer 
should so refuse. 1877. c. Of a horse: The 
action of stopping short (at à hedge, water, 
etc.) instead of leaping 1856. 2. The chance of 
refusing some thing, office, or the like before 
it is offered to others; the privilege or right 
of having it placed at one’s disposal for 
acceptance; esp. in phr. to have the r. of 1563. 
3. That which has been refused or rejected 
1618. 

1, Do they not seek occasion of new et On 
my r., to distress me more? MILT, 2. They had the 
first r. of any concessions he might obtain 1887. 

Refu se, sb. late ME. I- (O)Fr. refus, f. 
refuser; see next.) = prec. 1 and 2, -1753, 

Refuse (re-fius), d. and sb. ME. [perh. 
— OFr. refusé, pa. pple. of refuser REFUSE v. 
For the loss of é cf. COSTIVE, SIGNAL a., TROVE.) 
A. adj. t1. Refused or rejected (rare) —1508, 
2. Rejected or thrown aside as worthless or of 
little value 1464, B. sb. That which is cast 
aside as worthless; rubbish or worthless 
matter of any kind; the rejected or rubbishy 
part of anything 1440. b. The scum, off- 
scourings, dregs, etc. of some class of persons 
1003. c. The leavings of something 1665. 

A. 2. Certain trades pour their r. water into 
rivers 1869. B. The stones and r. on the shore 
DICKENS. €. Some Carcass half devour'd, the R. 
of gorg'd Wolves SWIFT. 

Comb.: r. consumer, destructor, a furnace in 
which r. of various kinds is burned. 

Refuse (rifin-z) v. ME. [- (O)Fr. refuser 
= Rom. *refusare, prob. alt. of L. recusare 
refuse (see RECUSANT), after refutare REFUTE.) 

I. tl. To avoid, keep clear of or free from 
(sin, vice, etc.) 11691. 2. To decline to take or 
accept (something offered or presented); to 
reject the offer of (a thing) ME. b. To reject 
(a thing or person) in making a choice or 
Selection. Now rare. 1520. 3. To decline to 
accept or submit to (a command, rule, 
instruction, etc.) or to undergo (pain or 
penalty). late ME. b. Of a horse: To stop 
short at (a hedge, water, etc.) instead of leap- 
ing 1840. 4. ta. To reject (a person); to 
decline to admit to a certain position, or to 
some relationship with oneself 1683. b. To 
reject, decline to have, as a wife or (now usu.) 
a husband. late ME. fc. To decline to meet 
(an opponent) —1606. 

2. Lord Halifax began a health to me to-day;. . 
which I refused SWIFT. b. That hee may know to 
r. the euill, and choose the good Isa. 7:15. 4. a. 
This Moses whom they refused, saying, Who made 
thee a ruler and a Iudge? Acts 7:35. 

II. 1. To renounce —1684. 2. To renounce 
(God or Christ); to cast off (a person); to 
divorce (a wife) 1599. 3. To put or drive 
away, get rid of (rare) 1483. 4. To deny (a 
charge or allegation). rare. 1753. 

1. Denie thy Father and r. thy name SHAKS. 
They still R. this World, to do their Father's will 


BUNYAN. 

III. 1. With inf. To decline positively, to 
express or show a determination not fo do 
Something. Also (ransf. of things. late ME. 
2. To decline to give or grant; to deny (some- 
thing asked) fo a person (or thing) 1585. b. 
-Mil. To decline to oppose (troops) to the 


[RE- 5a.] trans. 
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enemy; to withdraw or move back from the 
regular alignment 1796. 3. With double acc. ; 
To decline to give, deny (something) to (a 
person or thing) 1621. b. With personal 
object only 1784. t4. To refuse (one) leave io 
do something; to prohibit or keep back from. 
something —1088. 

1. Seeing kindly sleep r. to doe His office 
SPENSER. Eliot refused to move from his con- 
stitutional ground GREEN. 2. He could not r. his 
tears to the unhappy fate of Carthage 1734. b. 
The French during the whole of the action. .re- 
fused their right wing 1802. 3. I feel already that 


I can r. you nothing Miss BURNEY. b. Soon I 
could not have refused her SHELLEY. 
IV. intr. To make refusal; to decline 


acceptance or compliance; to withhold per- 
mission; spec. in écarté (see REFUSAL 1 b). 
late ME. b. Of a horse: (see I. 3 b above) 
1525. 

But he refused, and sayde, I wil not eate 
COVERDALE 1 Sam. 28:23. Hence Refu'ser, one 
who refuses; esp. a recusant, 

fRefu'sion. rare. 1050. [- Fr. tréfusion 
= late L. refusio; see RE-, F N.] The 
action of pouring back; re-infusion (of the 
soul) -1741. 

Refutable (re-fitàb'l, rifi-tàb'l, a. 150. 
(= late L. refutabilis, f. L. refutare; seo 
REFUTE v., -ABLE.] That may be (rejected.) 
refuted, or disproved. Hence Refutabi-lity 


(rare), capability of being refuted. Refu-t- 
ably adv. 

Refutal (rifiü-tàl). 1005. t. REFUTE v. + 
TAL! 2, = next. 

Refutation (refiuté^fon). 1548. [- L. 


refutatio, on-, f. refufal-, pu. ppl. stem of L. 
refulare; see REFUTE v., -10N.) The action of 
refuting or disproving a statement, charge, 
ete.; confutation. 

An effectual r. of his own Principles BENTLEY. 

Refutative (re-finte'tiv, rifid-tativ), a. rare. 
1052. [T. as prec. + -IVE.] That tends to 
refute; belonging to refutation. So Re- 
futa:tory a. 

Refute (rifiū-t), v. 1545. [= L. refutare repel, 
rebut.) 1. trans. To prove (a person) to be in 
error, to confute. 2. To disprove, overthrow 
by argument, prove to be false 1597. 3. absol. 
To demonstrate error 1742. 

2. An errour so gross. that it needs not the 
Microscope to r, it 1664. The surest way to r. such 
calumnies THIRLWALL. Would you not seek 


everywhere for proofs to r. the accusation? 
MANNING. Hence tRefute sb. refutation. Re- 
fu-ter, one who refutes. 

Regain (rigé'-n, v. 1548. [- (O)Fr. 


regagner; see RE-, GAIN v.] I. trans. To gain 
or get anew; to recover possession of (some- 
thing). Also absol. 12. To win or bring back 
to a state or condition —1079. 3. To get back 
to, succeed in reaching (a place) again; to 
rejoin (a person) 1634. b. To recover (one's 
feet) 1814. 

1. I began by degrees to r. confidence JOWETT. 
Hence Regai:nment. 

Regal (ri-gil), a. and sb. ME. [- OFr. 


regal or L. regalis, f. rez, reg- king; see -AL'.] 
A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to à King: ropa 
. Be- 


12. Ruling, governing (rare) —1056. 
fitting, or resembling, a king; kingl 
splendid, magnificent, stately, etc. 1799. 

1. When they see all R. Power Giv'n me to quell 
thir pride MILT. The r. title GIBBON. 

+B. sb. 1. Royalty, sovereignty, royal 
authority —1460. 2. A prince, ruler (rare) 
-1821. 3. The chalice used for the com- 
munion at the coronation of British 
sovereigns 1002, t4. pl. = REGALIA!' 2. 1004. 
Hence Re-gally adv. 

Regal (ri-gal), sb.* 1541, [~ Fr. regale (XVI), 
of obsc. origin. 1. Chiefly pl. A small 
portable organ, having one, or sometimes 
two, sets of reed-pipes played with keys by 
the right hand, while a small bellows was 
worked by the left hand. Now chiefly Hist. 
2. One of certain reed-stops (esp. the vor 
humana) in organs 1799. à 

Regale (rigé'-li, Fr. regal), Sh. 1011. L- Fr. 
régale (OFr. regales), f. med.L. regalia (sc. jura 
prerogatives), subst. use of n. pl. of L. regalis 
REGAL d.] 1. Eccl. Hist. The right, on the 
part of the kings of France, of enjoying the 
revenues of vacant bishoprics or abbacies, 
and of presenting to benefices dependent. on 
these. 12. A privilege or prerogative of 
royalty —1797. 
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Regale (rigé'-l), sb.* 1070. [= Fr. tregale xv 
(mod. régal), f. OFr. gale; cf. next.] 1. A 
choice repast, feast, or banquet; tan enter- 
tainment or fête. Also transf. or fig. 2. A 
choice article of food or form of refreshment; 
a dainty 1073. 3. Refreshment 1753. f4. A 
complimentary present (rare) 1744. 

2. I may therefore hope..to see the tables 
adorned with the r. of Devonshire cream 1791. 
4. I had been threatened with a r. of hams and 
Florence wine H. WALPOLE. 

Regale (rige), v. 1656. - Fr. régaler, f. re- 
RE- + OFr. gale pleasure, joy; see GALE sb.*, 
GALLANT.] 1, (rans. To entertain or feast (a 
person, etc.) in a choice manner. b. Of 
things: To furnish (one) with a choice feast or 
refreshment 1721. 2. To gratify or delight (the 
mind) by some pleasing influence or occupa- 
tion; to entertain (a person) in a highly 
agreeable manner 1671. b. To affect with a 
pleasurable sensation 1703. 3. To gratify, 
please, delight, by a gift, deference, etc. 
(rare) 1671. 4. refi. To entertain or recreate 
(oneself) with food, drink, or amusement 
1710. 5. intr. To feast; const. on, upon, with 
1078. 

1. Regaling each other in the best style their 
respective camps afforded W. IRVING. 2. b. The 
peach's vernal bud regal'd his eye SHENSTONE. 
Hanos Rega‘lement, the act of regaling; a 
dainty. 

Regalia! (rigé!-lii). 1540. [med. L., royal 
residence, royal rights, n. pl. of L. regalis 
REGAL d.; see -IA*.] 1. Rights appertaining to 
a king; royal powers or privileges. 2, The 
emblems or insignia of royalty; the crown, 
sceptre, and other distinctive ornaments of a 
king or queen which are used at coronations 
1026. 3. The decorations or insignia of an 
order 1676. 

Regalia? (rigé!-lia). 1819. - Sp. regalia 
royal privilege.) A Cuban or other large cigar 
of superior quality. 

Regalian (rigellian), a. 1818. [- Fr. 
régalien; see REGAL a., -IAN.] Pertaining to a 
sovereign; regal. 

Regalism (ri-galiz'm). 1809. [t. REGAL d. 
+ -ISM.] The doctrine or practice of the 
supremacy of the sovereign in ecclesiastical 
matters. So Re-galist, a supporter of r. 

Regality (rigw-liti). late ME. [- OFr. 
regalité or med. L. regalitas, -tat-, f. L. regalis 
REGAL a.; see -ITY.] 1. Royalty, kingship, 
sovereign rule or jurisdiction. 2. Sc. Terri. 
torial jurisdiction of a royal nature granted 
by the king. Now Mist. late ME. 3. Se. A 
particular territory or area subject to a lord 
of regality. late ME. 4. A country or district 
subject to royal authority, a kingdom; a 
monarchical state 1480. 5. A right or 
privilege pertaining or appropriate to a king. 
(fly pl. 1523. 

1. When raging Passion with fierce tyranny Robs 
Reason of her dew regalitie SPENSER. 2. Lord of r., 
the person to whom r. was granted. 5. Before Ile 
be halfe a king, and contrould In any r., ile 
hazard all 1592. 

Regalo (regalo. Now rare. 1622. L- It. 
(also Sp. and Pg.) regalo a gift, related to 
regalare to REGALE.] A present, esp. of 
choice food or drink; a choice or elegant 
repast or entertainment, etc. (see REGALE sb.*). 

Re-galty. ME. [prob. — AFr. *regalté, 
regaulé; see REGAL and cf. ROYALTY.) = 
REGALITY —1703. 

Regard (rigi-1d), sb. late ME. L- (O)Fr. 
regard, f. regarder; see next.) I. 1. fAspect, 
appearance; look (of persons); habit or 
manner of looking; air. 2. A look, glance, or 
gazo 1477. tb. An object of sight (rare) 1604. 
3. The official inspection of a forest in order 
to diseover whether any trespasses have been 
committed in it; the right of such inspection, 
or the office of one appointed to make it. Obs. 
exc. Hist. 1502. b. The district within the 
jurisdiction of the official regarders 1594. 4. 
fa. Reference fo a person or thing. Chiefly in 
phr, to have (a) r. to. 21677. b. Respect, point, 
particular 1602. tc. ? Intention, purpose, de- 
sign. SHAKS, 

1. To whom with stern r. thus Gabriel spake 
Mint, 2. He. bites his lip with a palitiqus Xx 
SHAKS. b. To throw-out our eyes for braue 
Othello, Euen till we make the Maine,..An 
indistinet r. SHAKS. 4. b. I will pay every possible 
attention to your instructions in this r. SHELLEY. 
€. Jul. C. III. i. 224. 
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II. ti. Repute, account, or estimation, in 
which anything is held -1785. 2. Observant 
attention or heed bestowed upon or given (o a 
matter. tAlso pl. 1456. b. Care in doing 
something; close attention fo some principle 
or method 1575. 3. Care or concern for some- 
thing 1836. 4. Attention, heed, or considera- 
tion, given to a thing or person, as having an 
effect or influence on one's actions or conduct; 
respect or deference paid fo, or entertained for, 
some authority, principle, etc. Orig. in phr. 
to have (tmake or take) r. to; in later use also 
const. of, for. 1477. 5. A thing or cireumstance 
looked to, or taken into account, in deter- 
mining action; a consideration, a motive 
1579. tb. A looking fo another in order to 
direct one's actions or conduct (rare) 1732. 
6. Esteem, affection, kindly feeling 1591. b. 
pl. in epistolary expressions of good-will 1775. 

1. What things there are Most abiect in r., and 
deare in vse SHAKS. TOf. r., of (small, great, etc.) 
account, estimation, or value. In (one's) r., in 
one's opinion, estimation, or judgement (rare). 
2. The conduct pursued by the Governor-General 
is the next object of r. 1818. 3. R. for the safety 
of the hostages FREEMAN. 4. A religious r. was 
paid to fire BERKELEY. Without r. (tof or) to, 
without giving consideration or weight fo a thing; 
without reference fo. 5. A benevolence which 
shall lose all particular regards in its general light 
EMERSON, 6. There is no guide. .for whom I have 
a stronger r. TYNDALL. 

Phrases. In r. of, in comparison with (now arch.) 
In r. of or to, with r. to, in respect of, with respect 
or reference to. In one's r., with regard, respect, 
or reference to one. In r. of or to, out of con- 
sideration for. In r. (that), since, because, 
inasmuch as, considering that. 

Regard (rigi-1d), v. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
regarder, f. re- RE- + garder GUARD v.] I. trans. 
1. To look at, gaze upon, observe 1523. tb. 
Of places, ete.: To look or face toward —1750. 
2. To take notice of, bestow attention or 
notice upon; to take or show an interest in; 
to give heed to; fto take care of. late ME. 
13. To look to, have a care of or for (oneself, 
one's own interest, health, etc.) 21671. b. To 
look to, consider, take into account 1591. 14. 
To take notice of (a thing) as being of special 
value, excellence, or merit; to value or set 
store by —1656. b. To hold (a person) in great 
esteem; to have a regard for (a person) 1513. 
5. To heed, or take into account, in regulating 
one's actions or conduct 1512. b. To have 
respect for or dread of (a person) 1526. c. To 
pay heed or attention to (one speaking or 
something said) 1535. d. To show considera- 
tion for (a thing or person) 1513. 6. To con- 
sider, look on, as being something 1607. b. To 
look upon with some feeling 1015. 7. To con- 
cern, have relation or respect to 1603. b. In 
pres. pple, Concerning, relating to 1793. c. As 
regards, so far as relates to 1819. 

1. Your neece regards me with an eye of fauour 
SHAKS. 2. R. the weak and fatherless MILT. 3. b. 
Two Gent. III. I. 256. 4. b. T have in vain done all 
I can to make her r. me STEELE. 5. They that r. 
not the Law are a dishonourable seed Ecclus. 10:19. 
b. Here's Beauford, that regards not God nor 
King SHAKS. c. Hee talk'd very wi , but I re- 
garded him not SHAKS, d. We may be led to 
think that the rights of England were. .strictly 
regarded FREEMAN. 6. He regarded his submis- 
sion as the end of the dispute FROUDE. b. The 
stamp of artless piety..The youth..Regards 
with scorn COWPER. 7. Morals and criticism r. our 
tastes and sentiments HUME. 

II. 1. absol. or intr. a. To look, gaze (rare) 
1523. b. To pay attention, give heed; to 
bestow attention on a thing 1611. 12. To 
look to; to refer fo —1059. 3. To look, appear. 
SHELLEY. 

1. a. We with blind surmise Regarding, while she 
read TENNYSON. b. I haue stretched out my 
hand, and no man regarded Prov. 1:24. 3. The 
hills and woods. . R. like shapes in an enchanter's 
glass 1819. 

Rega-rdable, a. Now rare. 1591. [f. prec. 
+ -ABLE.] Worthy of being regarded, 
noticeable. 

Regardant (rizi-1dünt), a. and sb. 1443. 
I- AFr., (O)Fr. regardant, pr. pple. of regarder; 
see REGARD b., -ANT.] A. adj. 1. Law. (now 
Hisl.) Attached to a manor. 2. Her. Looking 
backward 1500. 3. Observant, watchful, 
contemplative 1588. +B. sb. A villein 
regardant, a serf 1795. 

A. 3. The look. was rather cogitative than r. 
SOUTHEY. 
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Regarder (rigà-ido1). 1502. [f. REGARD v. 
+ -ER!', in early use after AFr. regardour, 
AL. regardor, -ator (Xi).] 1. An officer 
charged with the supervision of a forest. 
Now local and Hist. 2. One who or that 
which regards 1525, 

Regardful (riga-adfiil), a. 1586, f. RE- 
GARD sb. + -FUL.] 1. Heedful, attentive, 
observant. 2. Respectful; indicative of 
regard or esteem 1607, 13. Worthy of regard 
or attention —1650. 

1. They ar more r. of their worldly gain. then 
they ar of a good conscience 1053. Hence Re- 
fa'rdful-ly adv., -ness. 

Regardless (rigi-adlés), a. 1591. f. as prec. 
+ -LESS.] 1. Heedless, indifferent, careless; 
without regard of. 2. Unregarded, slighted; 
unworthy of regard 1591. 3. advb. in r. of, 
without regard to; also ellipt. (orig. U.S.) 
1872. 

1. R. of the Bliss wherein hee sat MIT. ‘Treading 
the May-flowers with r. feet WHITTIER. Hence 
Rega:rdless-ly adv., ness. 

Regatta (rigw-ta), 1652. [- It. (orig. 
Venetian) tregalla, trigaita, regata, ‘a strife 
or contention or struggling for the maistrie’ 
(Florio).] 1. The name given at Venice to 
certain boat-races held on the Grand Canal. 
2. A boat- or yacht-race, or (usu.) an or- 
ganized series of such races, forming à more 
or less sporting and social event 1775. 

Regelate (rde It), v. 1860. If. RE. 5 a + 
pa. ppl. stem of L. gelare freeze.) intr. (and. 
reft.) To freeze together again. 

Regelation (rid5élé^fon). 1857. [See prec. 
and GELATION.] The action of freezing to- 
gether again; spec. the fusion of two pieces of 
ice, having moist surfaces, at a temperature 
above freezing-point. 

+Re-gence. rare. 1457. [= Fr. régence (XVI), 
f. régent REGENT sb.; see -ENCE.] = next 1078. 
Regency (ridsénsi) late ME. I- med. L. 
regentia, f. L. regens, regent-; se REGENT 8b., 
-ENCY.] 1, The position or office of ruler; 
exercise of rule or authority; government, 
dominion, control. Now rare or Obs. 1485. 
2. The office and jurisdiction of a regent or 
vice-regent; government by a regent or by a 
body exercising similar authority. late ME. 
3. ta. The governing body of certain (chiefly 
European) towns and Moslem states —1796. 
b. A body of men appointed to carry 
on the government during the absence, 
minority, or incapacity of the sovereign or 
hereditary ruler; a Government so con- 
stituted 1721. 4. A district under the control 
of a regent or regency 1667. 5. The period 
during which a regent governs; spec. the 
period during which George, Prince of Wales 
(the Prince Regent, 1810-20) acted as regent 
1727. 6. The office or function of a university 
regent 1639. 

3. b. We expect some chagrin on the new R. at 
the head of which is to be the Duke H. WALPOLE. 

Regeneracy (rídge:nérási) 1626. [f. next 
+ -ACY.] The state of being regenerate. 

Regenerate (ridge-nérét), ppl. a. and sb. 
1471. [- L, regeneratus, pu. pple. of re- 
generare; see next, -ATE*.] A. ppl. a. fl. 
He-born; brought again into existence; 
formed anew -1610. 2. In religious use: 
Spiritually re-born 1526. b. Restored to a 
better state, reformed 1047. c. Of nations: 
Restored or raised again from à sunk or base 
condition 1811. t3. Degenerate, renegade 
(rare) 1607. tB. sb. A regenerate person 
1652. 

A. 1. The earthy author of my blood, Whose 
youthfull spirit in me r., Doth with a two-fold 
rigor lift mee vp SHAKS. 

Regenerate (ridge-nére't), v. 1541, [= 
regenerat-, pu. ppl. stem of L. regenerare; see 
RE-, GENERATE v.] 1, trans. In religious use: 
"To cause to be born again in a spiritual sense; 
to invest with a new and higher spiritual 
nature 1557. b. To reform completely (a. 
person or state of things, ete.) 1849. 2. Path. 
To reproduce, form afresh (some part of the 
body). Chiefly i 


y in pass, 1597. 3. To reproduce, 
re-create; to form or bring into existence 
again 1608, 4, To reconstitute on a higher 
plane; to place on a new basis 1789. 5. infr. 
a. To form again. Chiefly Path, 1541. b. To 
reform, become regenerate 1786. 6. Electr. To 
increase the amplification of (an electron 
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current) by causing a part of the power in 
the output circuit to act upon the input 
circuit, 

Regeneration (ri:dgenéré'-fon). ME. [= 
(O)Fr. régénération or L. regeneratio, -on-, f. as 
prec. ; see -I0N.] 1. The action of regenerating; 
the process or fact of being regenerated; re- 
creation, re-formation, ete. b. fig. Revival; 
renascence, re-constitution on a higher level 
1627. 2. In religious use: The process or fact 
of being born again spiritually; the state 
resulting from this. late ME. 3. Path. The 
formation of new animal tissue; the repro- 
duction of lost parts or organs. late ME. 4. 
Electr. (cf. prec. 6). 

1. b. All great regenerations are the universal 
movement of the mass LYTTON. 2. Spiritual r. 
begins naturally among the poor and the humble 
FROUDE. 3. The local death of some tissues is 
followed by their r. HUXLEY. 

Regenerative (ridse-nérétiv), a. late ME. 
[- (O)Fr. régénératif or med. L. regenerativus, 
f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 1. Tending to or 
characterized by regeneration. 2. Mech. 
Constructed on, or employing the principle of 
the REGENERATOR 1861. 

1. The great r. work which he undertook 1871. 
spec. (Electr.) cf. REGENERATE v. 6, REGENERA- 
TION 4. 2. Mr. Siemens, the inventor of the so- 
called r. furnaces 1864, Hence Regeneratively 


v, 

Regenerator (ridze:nčre'tə1). 1740. [f. RE- 
GENERATE v. + -OR 2. Cf. (O)Fr. régénérateur.] 
1. One who or that which regenerates. 2. 
Mech. A fuel-saving device attached to a 
furnace, consisting of layers of fire-brick 
which, becoming heated by the hot air and 
gases from the furnace, impart the heat to 
an incoming current of cold air or combus- 
tible gas acting alternately with the outgoing 
current 1835. 

Regeneratory (ridse-nérütorl) a. 1803. [f. 
as REGENERATE v. oN. ] Of the nature of 
regeneration; regenerative. 

Regent (ri-dgént), sb. late ME. (- (O)Fr. 
régent or L. regens, regent-, subst. use of the 
pr. pple; see next.] I. a. That which rules, 
governs, or has supremacy; a ruling power or 
principle. Now rare. b. One who rules or 
governs; a ruler, governor, director. Now 
rare or Obs. 1480, 2. a. One who is invested 
with royal authority by, or on behalf of, 
another; esp. one appointed to administer a 
kingdom during the minority, absence, or 
incapacity of the sovereign. late ME. b. The 
name given to the municipal authorities of 
some continental cities (obs.), and to the 
native chiefs in Java 1724. 3. In the Uni- 
versities: a. At Oxford and Cambridge, a 
Master of Arts ruling or presiding over 
disputations in the Schools, a duty orig. dis- 
charged for one, and afterwards for five, 
years after graduation; hence, in later use, a 
Master of not more than five years standing. 
Now Hist. late ME. b. In France, the title 
usu. given to those who taught the more 
elementary classes; an instructor in arts or 
science 1011. c. U.S. A member of the govern- 
ing board of a State University (and of the 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington) 1817. 
14. The head master of a school —1796. 

attrib.: R. bird or oriole, an Australian bird, 
Serieulus melinus, named in compliment to the 
Prince Regent, afterwards George IV. R. 
(congregation or) house, the upper of the two 
houses into which the Senate of Cambridge 
University was formerly divided. Hence Re- 
gentess, a female regent. Re-gentship, the 
office or position of a regent. 

Regent (ri-d5ént), a. ME. - (O)Fr. régent 
or L. regens, regent-, pr. pple. of regere rule; 
see -ENT.] 1. In spec. senses (usu. placed 
after the sb.). a. Holding the position of a 
University regent. Now Hist. b. Acting as, 
having the position of, regent of a country, 
esp. Queen r. 1555. 2. Ruling, governing, con- 
trolling. Now rare. 1613. 

2. The r. helm her motion still commands 1762. 

Regent (ri-dsént), v. Now rare. 1623. f. 
REGENT sb.] 1. a. trans. To superintend or 
teach (a college, class, etc.). as a regent. b. 
intr. To act as a University regent 1631. 2, 
trans. To control (a person) as a regent 1797. 

fRefe'st, sb. rare. 1670. E late L. regesta 
list, n. pL of pa. pple. of L. regerere enter, 
transcribe, record, register (Quintilian); ef. 
DIGEST sb. and REGISTER sb. ] A register. MILT. 
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jRe gian. 1053. Hf. L. regius royal + A.] 
An upholder of regal authority; a royalist 
—1670. 

Regicidal (re-dgiseidál), a. 1779. [f. REGI- 
CIDE? + A.] Pertaining to, characterized 
by, inclined to, regicide. 

Regicide’ (re-d5isoid). 1548. [f. rer, reg- 
king + -CIDE 1, prob. after Fr. régicide.] 1. 
One who kills a king, esp. his own king; one 
who commits the crime of regicide. 2. spec. 
a. Eng. Hist. One of those who took part in 
the trial and execution of Charles I. 1654. 
b. Fr. Hist. One of those Revolutionists con- 
cerned in the execution of Louis XVI 1796. 
3. attrib. or adj. 1645. 

Regicide? (re-dsisoid). 1602, f. as prec. + 
-CIDE 2.) The killing or murder of a king. 
Hence Re'gicidism, the practice or principle 
of r. 

|Régie (resi). 1883. [Fr., fem. pa. pple. of 
régir to rule.] The revenue department 
established in some European countries for 
the entire control of the importation and 
manufacture of tobacco, salt, etc. 

Refifuge (re-dsifiads). 1054. [- L. regi- 
fugium, f. rer, reg- king; see -FUGE.] Rom. 
Hist. The flight or expulsion of the kings from 
Rome, 

Régime, regime (re3i-m). 1776. [Fr. — L. 
regimen; see next. ] 1. next 2. 2. A manner, 
method, or system of rule or government; a 
system or institution having widespread 
influence or prevalence 1792. 

1. Regime is better than pl c 1776. 2. Phr. 
The ancient, or old, r. (tr. Fr. l'ancien régime), the 
system of government in France before the 
Revolution of 1789. Also tranaf., the old system 
or style of things. 

Regimen (redsimen) late ME. [- L. 
regimen, f. regere rule, direct.] 1. The act of 
governing; government, rule 1456. b. A 
particular form or kind of government; a 
regime; a prevailing system 1734. 2. Med. 
The regulation of such matters as have an 
influence on the preservation or restoration 
of health; a particular course of diet, exercise, 
or mode of living, prescribed or adopted for 
this end. late ME. 3. Gram. The government. 
of one word by another; the relation which 
one word in a sentence has to another 
depending on it 1600. 

1. b. Nothing is so apt to follow as sedition from 
a popular r. HALLAM. 2. Things. . Very behoofull 
to the R. Of health 1646. Hence Regi-menal a, 
= REGIMINAL. 

Regiment (re-d5mént, re-d5imént), sb. late 
ME. - (0) Fr. régiment - late L. regimentum 
rule, f. regere rule, direct; see -MENT.] 1. Rule 
or government over a person, people, or 
country; esp. royal or magisterial authority. 
Now rare. tb. Manner, method, or system of 
ruling or governing; a form of polity, a 
regime 1676. 12. a. The office or function of 
a ruler -1630. b. The time or period during 
which one rules; a reign —1630. t3. Govern- 
ment or control over oneself, one's feelings or 
actions —1079. +b. Control or influence 
exercised by one thing over another, or over 
a person —1074. +4. The ruling or governing 
of a person, people or place —1702. tb. The 
management, guidance, or control of a thing 
oraffair(rare)-1741. +5. = REGIMEN 2. —1708. 
+6. A place or country under a particular 
rule; a kingdom, province, domain, district 
1602. 7. Mil. A considerable body of troops, 
more or less permanently organized under 
the command of a superior officer, and form- 
ing a definite unit of an army or military 
force; since the 17th c. the specific name of the 
largest permanent unit of the cavalry, 
infantry, and foot-guards of the British 
Army 1579. b. transf. and fig.: esp. a large 
array or number (of anything) 1605. fe. A 
class or kind —1656. 18. pl. Regimentals. H. 
WALPOLE. 

3. The R. & gouernment of euery man, over him- 
self BACON. 4. b. The greatest Lords thought the 
R. of Sea-affairs worthy of the best of their Rank 
1651, 6. transf. Men who never saw the sea, yet 
desire to behold that r. of waters 1623. 7. The. . 
strength of a r. of infantry of a single battalion is 
750. 1853. 

Regiment (re-d3mént, re-dgimént), v. 1617. 
If. prec.] 1. frans. Mil. To form into a regi- 
ment or regiments. (Chiefly in pass.) b. To 
form (persons, now esp. workers) into a 
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definitely organized body or group 1718. c. 
To bring or put (things) into some definite 
order or system; to organize, systematize 
1698. 2. To assign to a regiment or group 
1774. Hence Re:gimenta-tion, t 
process of regimenting or organizing. 
Regimental (red5me:ntàl, redsime-ntal), a. 
and sb, 1702. [f. REGIMENT sb. + -AL'.] A, 
adj. Of or belonging to, associated with, a 
regiment, or with some particular regiment, 
B. sb. pl. The dress proper to or characteristic 
of any particular regiment; military uniform 
1708. 
A. R. hospitals are of the greatest importance 
1753. Hence Regimentally adv. 
Regiminal (ridzi-minal), a. 18. 
REGIMEN, after L. types, as eriminal. 
Of or pertaining to, of the nature of, regimen, 
Reginal (ridgoi-nl), a. 1568. [- med.L. 
reginalis, f. L. regina queen + -AL', Cf. Fr. 
tréginal.| a. Queenly, queenlike, b. Taking 
the side of the que 
Region (ri-d5on). ME. [-(O)Fr. région — L, 
regio, -on- directi line, boundary, district, 
province, f. regere direct, guide, rule; see -TON.] 
1. ta. A realm or kingdom. b. A large tract 
of land; a country; a more or less defined 
portion of the earth's surface, now esp. as 
distinguished by certain natural features, 


if. 


climatic conditions, a special fauna or flora, 
or the like, €. An area, space, or place, of 
more or less definite extent or character 1726. 


2. A separate part or division of the world or 
universe, us the air, heaven, etc. ME. b. fig. 
A place, state or condition, having « certain 
character or subject to certain influences; the 
sphere or realm of something 1526, 3, One of 
the successive portions into which the air or 
atmosphere is theoretically divided according 
to height. Also similarly of the sea according 
to depth. 1563. 4. An administrative di 
of a city or district 1593, 5. A part or division 
of the body or its parts. late ME. A space 
occupied by a thing 1664. 7. attr 600, 

1. b. Nauigatours haue discouered few or no 
Regions wanting inhabitants 1625. 2. Anon the 
dreadfull Thunder Doth rend the R. SHAKS. b. 
That he escaping the. , paynes of cternall derkenes 
May euer dwel in the r. of lighte Bk. Com, Prayer. 
3. Regions of the Air, are distinguished Into Upper, 
Middle, and Lower 1704. fig. He is of too high a 
R., he knows too much SHaxs. 5. Let it fall 
rather, though the fork invade The r. of my heart 


SHARKS. 7. The r. cloude hath mask'd him from me 
now SHAKS, Hence Re-gional a. of or pertaining 
to a particular r. or district; pertaining to a 


special part of the body. 

Regionalism (ri-dgoniliz'm). 1881. f. 
REGIONAL + -ISM.] Tendency to, or practice 
of, regional systems or methods; localism on 
a regional basis, So  Re'fionalist. 
Refionalistic a.  Re'gionalize v. to 
organize on a regional basis; Re:gionaliza:- 
tion. 

Regionary (ri-dsonüri) d. and sh. 1657. 
I- late and med. L. regionarius; sec REGION, 
-ARY.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to a region. 
B. sb. An account or description of the regions 
of Rome 1818. 3 

A. R. bishop, a bishop without any particular 
diocese. 

Register (re-dsista.), sb.! [Late x1v registre, 
-estre - (O)Fr. registre, tregestre or med. L. 
registrum, -estrum, alt. of regestum, sing. 
of late L. regesta; see REGEST.] I. 1. A book 
in which regular entry is made of details 
of any kind sufficiently important to be 
exactly recorded; a written record thus 
formed; falist, catalogue. 12. As the title of 
a compilation containing the forms of writs of 
the Common Law, cited by English lawyers 
of the 16-17th c. 1628. 3. As the name of 
certain official or authoritative records or 
books of record: e.g. a. of the baptisms, 
marriages, and burials in a parish, kept by 
the clergyman; or (in later use) of births, 
marriages, and deaths, kept by an official (a 
REGISTRAR) appointed for the purpose 1538. 
b. of seamen in the British mercantile 
marine 1695. c. of shipping, containing 
particulars of construction, materials, Size: 
ownership, etc.; also, a certificate issued by 
the registering official, esp. as evidence of the 
nationality of the vessel 1825. d. of those 
entitled to vote in Parliamentary or muni- 
cipal elections 1832. 4. An entry in a register 
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(esp. in sense 3 a) 1535. 5. Registration, 
registry 1053. 

1. He kept a r. of all the King's promises 
BURNET. fig. As you haue one eye vpon my 
follies,..turne another into the R. of your owne 
SHAKS. 4. There being no R. of his Christening 
ARBUTHNOT. 

II. 1. a. An index; a table of contents (rare) 
1585. b. The series of signatures in a printed 
book; the list of these at the end of early 
printed books 1885. 2. Mus. A slider in an 
a set of pipes controlled by a slider, a 
o, a stop-knob 1585, b. The compass 
of a voice or instrument; now spec. the 
particular range of tones which can be pro- 
duced in the same way and with the same 
quality 1811, 3. A contrivance, usu. con- 
sisting of a metal plate or plates by which an 
opening may be wholly or partially closed, 
used for regulating the passage of air, heat, or 
smoke 1610. 4. A registering device; a 
mechanical contrivance or apparatus by 
which data of some kind are automatically 
recorded; an indicator 1830, 5. Printing. fa. 
An inner part of a type-mould -1738. b. 
Precise adjustment of the type or printing; 
esp. exact correspondence of the printed 
matter on the two sides of a leaf 1683. c. 
Photogr. In a camera, proper correspondence 
between the focussing screen and the sensi- 
tive plate or film 1890. 

2. b. The ‘soprano register’, the ‘tenor register’, 
denote that part of the scale which forms the 
usual compass of those voices; the ‘head register’ 
means the notes which are sung with the head 
voice; the ‘chest register’ those which are sung 
from the chest GROVE. 3. Looke well to the r., 
And let your heat, still, lessen by degrees B. JONS. 

Comb.: r. book = sense I. 1; r.-ship, a Spanish 
ship having a registered licence to trade with the 
Spanish possessions in America (now Hist.). 

Register (re. daistot), sb.* Now rare exc. in 
U.S. 1531. [Ostensibly alt. of REGISTRER.] 
The keeper of a register; a REGISTRAR. Hence 
tRe'gistership, the office of registrar. 

Register (re- daisten), v. late ME. [- (00 Fr. 
registrer or med.L. registrare, f. registrum 
REGISTER sb.'] 1. trans. To set down (facts, 
names, etc.) formally in writing; to enter or 
record in a precise manner. fb. To set (a 
person) down for, or as, something —1611. 2. 
spec. To make formal entry of (a document, 
fact, name, etc.) in a particular register; also, 
to get (a document, etc.) entered in the 
register by the person entitled to do so 1463. 
3. Of instruments: To record by some 
automatic device; to indicate 1797. b. Of a 
cinema actor or actress: To express (an 
emotion) by facial expression, ete. Also 
transf. 1901. 4. intr, To coincide or corre- 
spond exactly 1839. b. trans. To adjust with 
precision, so as to secure the exact corre- 
spondence of parts 1839. 5. intr. To manipu- 
late the registers of an organ 1891. 

1. Such follow him, as shall be registerd Part good 
part bad, of bad the longer scrowle MILT, 2. b. 
intr, (U, S.) To have one's name entered on the list 
of quali voters; also, to enter one's name in 
the register of an hotel or lodging-house 1850. 

Re-gister o-ffice. 1760. An office at which 
a register of any kind is kept, or where 
registration is made; a registry. 

Registrar (redsistrü-r, re-dgistrüa). 1675. 
med. L. registrarius, f. registrum REGISTER 
sb."; see -AR*, Superseding next in gen. Eng. 
use.] One whose business it is to keep an 
official register. 

R.-General, the chief officer of the General 
Register Office, Somerset House. 

Registrary (re-dgistrari). 1541. Retained 
only at Cambridge. [- med.L. registrarius; 
see prec., -ARY',] A registrar. 

tRe-gistrate, v. Chiefly Sc. 1570. [= 
registrat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. registrare ; 
see REGISTER v., -ATE*,] trans. To register 
-1776. 

Registration (redsistré'«fon). 1560. [- Fr. 
trégistration (XVI). or med. L. registratio, f. as 
prec.; see -I0N.] 1. The act of registering or 
recording. b. With a and pl. An instance of 
this; an entry made in a register 1611. C. 
alirib., as r. acl, fee, etc. 1843. 2. Printing. 
Adjustment 1890. 

Re-gistrer. Now rare. late ME. [- AFr. 
*regisirere = OFr. registreur, med. L. regis- 
trator, f. as prec.; see -ER* 3. See REGISTER 
8b.*] ta. A registrar. b. = REGISTER sb.’ II. 4. 
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Registry (re. daistri). 1589. [Reduced form 
of tregistery (XV-XVI) — med. L. registerium.] 
1, The act of registering, registration. 2. A 
Place where registers are kept; now often 
used (a) colloq. = district register office, 
where marriages take place, (b) short for 
servants registry, an office where the names of 
domestic servants seeking employment are 
registered 1603. 3. A register, a book of 
record; also, an entry in a register 1622. 4. 
attrib., as r. fee (U. S.). office, etc. 1721. 

Regius (ri-d3ids). 1621. IL. = royal, f. rez, 
reg- king.] The designation of certain univer- 
sity professors of royal foundation and (for 
the most part) appointed by royal mandate. 

tRegle, reigle, v. 1591. - (O)Fr. régler, 
treigler — late L. regulare REGULATE v.] trans. 
To rule, regulate —1070. 

Reglement (reglaman), treiglement. 
1598. - Fr. règlement, treigle-, f. régler; see 
prec. -MENT.] fl. The act of regulating or 
controling —1734. 2. A regulation. (Now 
only as Fr.) 1625. 

1. The Reformation and Reiglement of Vsury 
BACON. 


Regleme-ntary, a. rare. 1870, E- Fr. 
réglementaire; see prec., -ARY'] Regular, 
according to regulations. 

Reélet (re-glét), triglet. 1576. [- (O)Fr. 


réglet, also -ette, dim. of règle RULE sb.; see -ET; 
in sense 2 — It. regoletio, f. regola rule.] 11. A 
narrow division of a page of a book; a column 
1576. 2. Arch. A narrow flat band used to 
separate mouldings or other parts from each 
other 1664, 13. A thin, flat piece or strip of 
wood used in carpentry or frame-making 
(rare) -1083. b. Printing. A thin, narrow strip 
of wood or metal, used to make wide blanks 
between lines of types 1683. c. Collectively, or 
as a material. Also attrib., as r. plane. 1846. 

Regma (re-gmi). Pl. re-gmata. 1839. 
[- Gr. pûùyua fracture.] Bot. In Mirbel's 
classification, a dry fruit formed of three or 
more cells which break open when ripe. 

Regnal (re-gnál), a. 1612. - AL. regnalis, 
f. L. regnum kingdom; see -AL'.] 1. a. R. 
year, any year of a sovereign's reign, 
reckoned from the date of his accession. b. 
R. day, the anniversary of a sovereign's 
accession 1877. 2. Of or pertaining to a reign, 
kingdom, or king 1043. 

Regnant (re-gnint), ppl. a. 1600. [- L. 
regnans, -ant-, pr. pple. of regnare reign; in 
sense 2 after Fr. régnant.] 1. Reigning, ruling. 
2. Of things, qualities, etc. : Ruling, exercising 
sway or influence, predominant, dominating 
1621. b. Prevalent, wide-spread 1625. 

1. Queens r. WOTTON. The r. house 1850. 2. b. 
The belief in witcheraft and diabolical contracts 
which was r. in his day M. ARNOLD. 

Regorge (rigó-1d5), v. 1605. [- (0) Fr. re- 
gorger, or f. RE- + GORGE v.] 1. trans. To 
disgorge or cast up again; to throw or cast 
back (lit. and fig.). b. intr. To gush or flow 
back again 16054. 2. trans. To engorge or 
swallow again (rare) 1700. 

2. And tides at highest mark r. the flood DRY- 
DEN. 

Regrate (rigré'-t), v. Obs. exc. Hist. 1407. 
[- OFr. regrater, supposed to be f. re- RE- + 
grater (mod. gratter) scratch, of Gme. origin.] 
1. trans. To buy up (market commodities, esp. 
victuals) in order to sell again at a profit in 
the same or a neighbouring market. 2. To 
sell again (articles so bought), to retail 1582. 
Hence Regra-ter, Regra:tor, one who re- 
grates victuals, etc.; a retailer; a middleman. 
Regra · tery, the practice of regrating. 

Regrede (rigri-d), v. 1865. [- L. regredi, 
f. re- RE- + gradi go.] intr. To retrograde, 
go back, So tRegre-dience, return. 

fRegree-t, sb. 1595. [f. next.] A (return 
of a) greeting —1605. b. pl. Greetings 1639. 

Refreet, v. Now rare. 1586. [f. RE- + 
GREET v.!] 1. trans. To greet again or anew. 
2. To greet (a person) in return; also simply, 
to greet, give salutation to 1593. 

Regress (ri-gres), sb. late ME. [- L. 
regressus, noun of action f. regredi; see next.) 
1. The act of going or coming back; a return 
or withdrawal; re-entry fo or info the place 
ofissue or origin. Freq. in the phrases (orig. 
legal) egress, or ingress, and r. 2. Law. ta. 
Return to possession; re-entry (rare) —1628. 
b. Canon Law. ‘Right of returning to a 
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benefice vacated in case of death, &c., of the 
actual incumbent’ 1710. 3. The fact of going 
back from, or in respect of, a state or con- 
dition 1590. 4. The act of working back in 
thought from one thing to another, spec. 
from an effect to a cause 1020. 5. Astr. = 
RETROGRADATION 1. 1642. 

1. fig. The standing is slipery, and the regresse is 
either a downefall, or..an Eclipse BACON. 

Regress (rigre-s), v. 1552. [= regress-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. regredi; see REGREDE.] 1. infr. 
To recede from; to return to a subject or place, 
or into a former state. 2. To move in a back- 
ward direction. Chiefly Astron. 1823. 

Regression (rigre.fon) 1520. [- L. 
regressio, -on-, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 11. Ro- 
turn to a subject —1620, 2. The action of 
returning to or towards a place or point of 
departure 1597. b. Geom. Return of a curve 
1727. 3. Return fo or into a state or con- 
dition; relapse; reversion to a less developed 
form 1646. 4. = REGRESS sb. 4. 1037. 5. Asir. 
= RETROGRADATION 1. 1823. 

Regressive (rigre-siv), a. 1034. [f. RE- 
GRESS v, + yk. ] 1. Retrogressive; returning, 
passing back. b. Acting in a backward 
direction; retroactive 1883. 2, Philos. Pro- 
ceeding from effect to cause, or from particular 
to universal 1836. 3. Med. Tending towards, 
of the nature of, degeneration or decom- 
position 1865. 

1. b. R. assimilation, assimilation of a sound to 
one following it, as in comp- from conp-. Hence 
Regre'ssive-ly adv., - ness. 

Regret (rigre-t), sb. 1533. [- (O)Fr. regret, 
f. the verb; see next.) t1. Complaint, lament 
—1547. 2. Sorrow or disappointment due to 
some external circumstance or event 1590. b. 
(pl.) Anintimation of regret for inability to do 
something, esp. to accept an invitation 1859, 
3. Sorrow or pain due to reflection on some- 
thing one has done or left undone 1641. 4. 
Sorrow at, or for, some loss or deprivation or 
a lost thing or person. Also const. of. 1647. 

2. The protestants beheld with r. the Earl of 
Argyll..still adhering to the queen 1759. 3. 
Pining regrets, and vain repentances SHELLEY. 
4. When for a friend long lost wakes some un- 
happy r. 1871. 

Regret (rigre-t), v. late ME. [- OFr. 
regreler bewail (the dead), mod. regretter, 
perh. f. re- RR. + Gme. *5rélan weep, GREET 
b. ] 1. trans. To remember, think of (some- 
thing lost), with distress or longing; to feel 
(tor express) sorrow for the loss of (a person 
or thing). 2. To grieve at, feel distress on 
account of (some event, fact, action, ete.) 
1553. 

1. He died at length regretted of all men DRY- 
DEN. 2. Poets, of all men, ever least r. Increasing 
taxes and the nation’s debt CowPER. So Re- 

re'ttable a. deserving of, calling for, regret. 

egre'ttably adv. 

Regretful (rigre-tfül) a. 1047. [f. REGRET 
8b. + -FUL.] Full of sorrow or regret. Hence 
Regre-tfully adv. 

Regue-rdon, v. rare. late ME. [- OFr. 
reguerdoner; see RE-, GUERDON v.] trans. To 
reward. So tRegue-rdon sb. (rare) recom» 
pense, reward —1591. 

Regula (re- ä). 1563. [L., = ruler, rule, 
f. regere make or lead straight.] Arch., A 
fillet or reglet; spec. a short band, with guttæ 
on the lower side, placed below the tenia in 
Doric Architecture. 


Regulable (regiülib'), a. 1600. [f. 
REGULATE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being 
regulated. 


Regular (re:giiilüz), a., adv., and sb. [Late 
xiv reguler (later with ending assim. to 
Latin: see -AR!, -ER* 1) — OFr. reguler (mod. 
régulier, with change of suffix) — L, regularis, 
f. regula RULE sb.] A. adj. I. Eccl. Subject to, 
or bound by, a religious rule; belonging to a 
religious or monastic order. (Opp. to secular.) 
2. Having a form, structure, or arrangement 
which follows, or is reducible to, some rule or 
principle; characterized by harmony or 
proper correspondence between the various 
parts or elements; symmetrical 1584, b. 
Geom. Of plane figures: Equilateral and 
equiangular; of solids; of which all the faces 
are equal in size and shape 1665. c. Bol. 
Having all the parts or organs of the same 
kind normally alike in form and size 1785, 3. 
Characterized by the presence or operation of 
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a definite principle; marked by steadiness or 
uniformity of action, procedure, or occur- 
rence 1594. b. Recurring or repeated at fixed 
times or uniform intervals 1756. c. Habitually 
or customarily used, received, observed, etc. ; 
habitual, constant 1797. 4. Pursuing a definite 
course, or observing some uniform principle, 
of action or conduct; adhering to rule; now 
esp. observing fixed times for, or never failing 
in, the performance of certain actions or 
duties 1602. b. Orderly, well-ordered, well- 
behaved, steady 1705. c. Acting at the proper 
intervals 1783. 5. Conformable to some 
accepted or adopted rule or standard; 
recognized as formally correct 1647. b. Gram. 
Of parts of speech. esp. verbs: Following 
some usual and uniform mode of inflection 
or conjugation 1611. 6. Properly constituted ; 
normal 1038. b. Of persons: Properly quali- 
fled or trained 1712. c. collog. Thorough, 
complete, absolute, perfect 1821. 7. Mil. Of 
forces or troops: Properly and permanently 
organized; constituting the standing army 
1700. 

2. I cannot, however, tell you that her features 
are r. 1716. A r. and appropriate nomenclature 
1815. Smallr. teeth 1863. b. R. Figures are those 
where the Anglesand Lines or Superficies are equal 
1679. R. Curves, are such Curves as the Peri- 
meters of the Conick Sections, which are always 
curved after the same R. Geometrical Manner 
1704, 3. He supposes. the 0 to proceed. 
by r. steps, until he arrives at the idea of 
JOWETT. b. How r. his meals, how sound he 
sleeps! COWPER. Her r. pulses SHELLEY, C. It’s 

ist my r. time for going to bed DICKENS. 4. The 
err Doctor was à r, man, and always appeared 
at his window at the same hour 1883. b. He grew 
first r., and then pious JOHNSON. 5. Making 
acquaintances..without r. introductions 1831. 
» Ar. doctor JOHNSON. c. On Wednesday we 
had a r. flood, and it has been raining. .ever since 

1846. 7. His Majesty's r. forces 1756. 

B. adv. Regularly, steadily; thoroughly 
1710. 

C. sb. 1. Eccl. A member of a religious order 
observing a RULE; one of the regular clergy 
1503. 2. A soldier belonging to the standing 
army; a member of the regular forces, Usu. 
pl. 1756. Hence Re'gular-ly adv., -ness. 

Regularity (regiule-riti). 1003. (f. prec. 
+ TY. Cf. (O)Fr. régularité.) The state or 
character of being regular. 

Regularize (re-gitiléroiz), v. 1780. t. 
REGULAR + -IZE, after Fr. régulariser (XVII); 


see k.] trans. To make regular. Hence 
Re:gulariza-tion. 
tRe-gulate, ppl. a. 1577, (- late L. 


regulatus, pa. pple. of regulare; see next, 
Arn“. ] ted; regular —1644, 

Regulate (re-giúle't), v. 1630. - regulat-, 
pa. ppl..stem of late L. regulare, f. L. regula 
RULE sb.; see -ATE*] 1. (rans. To control, 
govern, or direct by rule or regulations; to 
subject to guidance or restrictions; to adapt 
to circumstances or surroundings. tb. To 
bring or reduce (a person or body of persons) 
to order —1839. fc. To correct by control 
—1082. 2. To adjust, in respect of time, 
quantity, etc., with reference to some 
standard or purpose; esp. to adjust (a clock, 
ete.) so that the working may be accurate 1662. 

1. Can freedom be regulated without being..in 
some m destroyed? 1792. c. To r. the Errors of 
the Mind 1680, 2. Clocks ought to be regulated by 
the mean solar time 1812. 

Regulation (regiilé^fon). 1072. [f. prec.; 
see -ATION.] 1. The act of regulating, or the 
state of being regulated. Also, an instance of 
this. 2. A rule prescribed for the management 
of some matter, or the regulating of conduct; 
a governing precept or direction; a standing 
rule 1715. 3. atirib. That is prescribed by, or 
in accordance with, a regulation or regula- 
tions; hence, regular, ordinary 1836. 

1. The advancement and r. of manufactures and 
commerce BLACKSTONE. 2. It's against regula- 
tions for me to call at night DICKENS. 3. He can't 
afford more than his r. chargers THACKERAY. 

Regulative (re-gitle'tiv), a. 1599. (f. 
REGULATE v. + -IVE.] Tending to regulate. 
Chiefly Philos. 

Logic is not useless; it has a r., not a creative 
virtue 1874. Hence Re-gulatively adv. 

Regulator (re-gitile'toa). 1655. [f. REGU- 
LATE v. + -OR 2.] 1. One who regulates. b. 
Eng. Hist. A member of a commission 
appointed in 1687 to investigate and revise 
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the constitution of various boroughs, for 
the purpose of influencing the election of 
members of parliament 1688. c. U.S. A 
member of one of the bands formed at 
various times in wild parts of the country, 
with the professed object of supplying the 
want of the regular administration of justice 
1767. 2. techn. A device for controlling 
machinery in motion, or for regulating the 
passage of air, electricity, gas, steam, water, 
etc. 1702. b. A device for adjusting the 
balance of a clock or watch, in order to 
regulate its speed 1696. 3. A clock or watch 
keeping accurate time, by which other time- 
pieces may be regulated 1758. 4. Something 
whieh regulates; a regulating principle or 
power 1706. 

1. c. The lynchers, or ‘regulators’ as they are 
often called, soon find that their foes organize also 


Reguline (re-gitiloin), a. 1009. [f. REGULUS 
+ NEM] Chem. Of, or pertaining to, of the 
nature of, regulus. 

Re-gulize, v. rare. 1778. [f. as prec. + 
IE.] (rans. To reduce to regulus. 

Regulus (re- rials). Pl. -li (-loi) 1559. 
[L., dim. of rer, reg- king; see -ULE.] 1. Astron. 
A bright star (« Leonis) in the constellation 
Leo, called also Cor Leonis. 2. Chem. ta. The 
metallic form of antimony, so called by early 
chemists, app. on account of its ready com- 
bination with gold. b. The purer or metallic 
part of a mineral, which sinks to the bottom 
of a crucible or furnace and is thus separated 
from the remaining matter. C. A product of 
the smelting of various ores, as copper, lead, 
and silver, consisting of metal in a still 
impure state. 1594. 3. A petty king or ruler 
1082, 4. The golden-crested (and flre-crested) 
wren 1824. 

Regurgitant (ríg-1idsitánt), ppl. a. 1806. 
[See next and -ANT.] Path. Regurgitating; 
characterized by regurgitation. 

Regurgitate (rigd-adzite't), v. 1053. [= 
regurgitat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. regurgi- 
lare, f. re- RE- + late L. gurgitare.] 1. intr. 
Of fluids, air, or gases: To gush, rush, or pour 
back (again). b. transf. of the containing ves- 
sel. BOYLE. 2. trans. To pour or cast out 
again from a receptacle, esp. from the stomach 
1753. 

2. absol. The Whale that swallowed Jonah found 
him hard meat, and. was forced to r. 1657. 

Regurgitation (rigdidsité'-fon). 1601. [= 
med. L. regurgilatio, n, f. a8 prec.; see -ION.] 
The act of pouring or gushing back; the fact 
of reissuing or being ejected again from a 
receptacle, Chiefly Med. with ref. either to 
the blood or to food. 

Rehabilitate (rihübi-lite't), v. 1580. [= 
rehabililat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. re- 
habilitare; see RE-, HABILITATE v.] 1. trans. 
To restore by formal act or declaration (a 
person degraded or attainted) to former 
privileges, rank, and possessions; to re- 
establish (a person's good name or memory) 
by authoritative pronouncement. b. To re- 
establish the character or reputation of (a 
person or thing) 1847, 2. To restore to à pre- 
vious condition; to set up again in proper 
condition 1845. 

1. The king alone can r. an officer noted, con- 
demned, and degraded; or a gentleman who has 
derogated from his rank 1727. 2. The unwearied 
Lord Lieutenant. has been rehabilitating Courts 
of Justice in Dublin CARLYLE. Hence Re:- 
habilita-tion, the action of rehabilitating, or 
state of being rehabilitated. 

Rehash (rihz-f) sb. 1849. [f. RE- 5 a + 
HasH sb. 2.] A mere restatement in different 
words of opinions previously expressed; 
something served up afresh under a different. 
form or name. 

Reha'sh, v. 1822. [RE- 5 a.] írans. To 
restate (old ideas or opinions) in new language. 

All they did was to r. the old., arguments 1884. 

Rehearsal (rihd-asal). late ME. It. next 
+ A.] 1. The act of rehearsing; a recount- 
ing or recital; a repetition of words or state- 
ments; recitation. 2. The practising of a play 
or musical composition preparatory to per- 
forming it in public; a private meeting of 
11785 or performers held for this purpose 
1579. 

1. Many. made it a pretext for r. of old 
grievances 1842, 2. The second part of the 
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Beggar's O; „was almost ready for r. 5 
Dress r., a final r. in full costume. jd r., in 5 
of being rehearsed. 

Rehearse (rth-as), v. IME. reherce, -erse 
— AFr. rehearser, OFr. reherc(i)er, perh. f. re- 
RE- + hercer harrow (see HEARSE, HERSE).] 
1. trans. To recite or repeat aloud in a formal 
manner; to say over, or read aloud, from 
beginning to end. b. To repeat, say over 
again (something previously said or heard) 
ME. fe. To say, utter, speak 1567. 2. To 
give an account of; to relate, narrate, re- 
count, describe at length. Now rare. ME. 3. 
To recount in order; to name or mention one 
after another; to enumerate, reckon up, 
tnumber. late ME. fb. To mention, make 
mention of; to cite, quote —1562. 4. To go 
through or practise (a play, scene, part, eto.) 
in private, in preparation for a more formal 
or publie performance 1579. b. To exercise, 
train, or make proficient by rehearsal 1768, 
5. To perform, practise, as in rehearsing (rare) 
1700. 6. intr, To recite; to engage in re- 
hearsal 1693. 

1. Words learned by rote a parrot may r. 
COWPER, b. The critic brings thee praise, which 
all r. 1822. 2. First of all we shall r. . The Nativity 
of our Lord LoNGF. 3. I will r. the captains and 
their fleets COWPER. 4. Sit downe, and r. your 
parts SHAKS. 6. We got together, in order to x. 
GOLDSM. Hence Rehea:rser. 

Rei, assumed sing. of Reis*. 

Reich (raiy) 1924. [G., kingdom, empire, 
state.] The German state or commonwealth, 

Reif (rif). Chiefly Sc. [OE. re = OFris. 
raf, OS. rf. OHG. roub :- Gme. *raub-; see 
REAVE v.] fl. Spoil, plunder —1557, 2. The 
act or practice of robbery; spoliation. Obs, 
exc, arch, ME. 

Reify (ri-ifoi), v. 1854. (f. L. res, re- thing 
+ -FY.] (rans. To convert mentally into a 
thing; to materialize. Hence Reifica- tion. 

Reign (rein), sb. ME. [= OFr. reigne (also 
mod.) règne, in OFr. always ‘kingdom’ = L, 
regnum, rel. to rer, reg- king.) 1. Royal 
power or rule; kingdom, sovereignty; also 
transf. power or rule comparable to that of a 
king. Now rare. b. transf. Influence, 
dominion, sway (of something immaterial). 
late ME. 12. A kingdom or realm; a territory 
ruled over by a king 1725. tb. The kingdom 
of heaven or of God —1594. c. poet. A place or 
sphere under the rule of some specified person 
or thing, or having a specified character. 
Now rare, late ME. td. = KINGDOM 5, (rare) 
—1781. 3. The period of a sovereign's rule ME. 

1. Under the r. of Queen Victoria THACKERAY. 
b. The owlet Night resumes her r, SHELLEY. 2. C. 
A shout that. .Frighted the R. of Chaos and old 
Night Mir. d. The vegetable and the mineral 
reigns THOMSON. 3. After a r. of seventy years, he 
died 1841. Phr. R. of Terror: see TERROR, 

Reign (rein), v. ME. [- OFr. reignier (mod. 
régner) — L. regnare, f. regnum (see prec.).] 1. 
intr. To hold or exercise the sovereign power 
or authority in a state; to rule or govern as 
king or queen. Also transf. or fig. 2. Of per- 
sons: To exercise authority of any kind; to 
hold sway; to rule ME. 3. Of things: To have 
power, sway, or predominance; to prevail or 
be prevalent ME. 

1. During the time Edward the third did raigne 
SHAKS. Who reigned'st in thy heaven, yet felt’st 
our hell 1633.. While. . Reigns in pomp the perfect 
moon 1871. 2. Yet he who reigns within himself, 
and rules Passions, Desires, and Fears, is more a 
King Mirt. 3. Lord, Lord: to see what folly 
raignes in vs SHAKS. In thy heart eternal winter 
reigns Pork. Famine has long reigned CARLYLE. 
Hence +Rei-gner, a ruler. 

Reim (rim). S. Afr. 1865. [- Du. riem.] 
A strip of ox-hide, a thong, strap. 

Reimburse (riimb-s) v. 1611. [f. RE- 
5 a + IMBURSE, after Fr. rembourser] 1. 
trans. To repay or make up to a person (a 
sum expended). 2. To repay, recompense (a 
person) 1637. 3. With double object 1624. 

1. The tardy sale of so voluminous a work could 
not have reimbursed the cost HALLAM. 2. I will 
see you fully and thankfully reimbursed for what 
charges shall attend the same PEPYS. 3. To T. 
him the costs of his trial 1841. Hence Reim- 
bu-rsable a. that is to be reimbursed, repayable. 
Reimbursement, the act of reimbursing, re- 
payment. Reimbu-rser. 

Reim-kennar (roi-m,ke:na), pseudo-arch. 
1821. (app. formed by Scott on G. reim rhyme 
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+ kenner knower.] One skilled in magic 
rhymes. 

Rein (rein), sb. IME. rene — OFr. rene, 
reigne, earlier resne, (AFr.) redne (mod. réne) 
i= Rom. ‘retina, f. L. retinére RETAIN, repl. L. 
retinaculum halter, tether.] 1. A long narrow 
strap or thong of leather, attached to the 
bridle or bit on each side of the head, by 
which a horse, ete., is controlled and guided 
by the rider or driver; any similar device 
used for the same purpose. (The pl. has freq. 
the same sense as the sing.) 2. fig. Any means 
of guiding, controlling, or governing; a curb, 
check, or restraint of any kind. late ME. 

1. His horse in his hond held by the reyne 1400. 
Tn this Country they never use reins to their Oxen 
1785. Bearing-, bridle-, coupling-, gag-r., etc.: see 
the first element. Phr. Ta give (a horse) the rein(s), 
to allow (it) free motion. 7'o draw r., to bring one's 
horse to a stand. 2. The council of state assumed 
the reins of government 1777. Phr. To give the 
rein(s) to, to allow full course or scope to. 

Comb.: r.-orchis, an orchis o. the genus 
Habenaria, the Fringed Orchis. 

Rein (rem), sb.* 1555. [- Sw., Da. ren, treen 
i= ON. hreinn = OE. hrán, according to some 
of Finnish-Lappish origin.] The reindeer. 

Rein (rem), v. ME. If. REIN sb. ] t1. trans. 
To tie (a horse or its head) o something by 
the rein; to tie up in this way —1592. 2. To 
fit or furnish with a rein or reins 1483. 3. To 
check or stop, by pulling at the rein 1530. b. 
fig. To put à check or restraint upon (some- 
thing); to restrain from something 1588. 4. 
To govern, control, manage, or direct, by 
means of reins. Now rare. 1590, b. fig. To 
rule, guide, or govern 1581. 5. To pull up or 
back, to check and hold in, by means of the 
reins 1552. 6. U.S. To preserve or keep 
enclosed from stock. Also with wp. 1799. 7. 
intr. Of a horse: a. To bear, or submit to (the 
rein) in a specified manner 1565. b. To move 
back, etc. under the rein 1027. Also fig. 

3. Sudden his steed the leader rein'd Scorr. b. 
My tongue within my lips I r. Gay, 4. b. Lawes 
and statutes, , Wherby. good subjects easily are 
rain'd 1614. 5. absol. Wo reined in at last to a 
walk 1888. 7. a. Hee will beare you easily, and 


raines well SHAKS, 
1858. [RE- 5 a.] trans. 


Reinca-rnate, v. 
To incarnate anew. So Re:incarna-tion 
late ME. [- ON. 


1858, 

Reindeer (ré!-ndi*a). 
hreindjri, f. hreinn (see REIN sb.*) + dýr 
DEER.) An animal of the deer kind, Rangifer 
larandus, having large branching or palmated 
antlers, now confined to sub-arctic regions, 
where it is used for drawing sledges; and is 
kept in large herds for the sake of the milk, 
flesh, and hides. 

Comb.: r. lichen, moss, a species of lichen, 
Cladonia rangiferina, which constitutes the winter 
food of the r.; r. period, epoch, a name some- 
times given to the more recent stage of the Paleo- 
lithic period. 

|Reinette (réne-t). 1583. [Fr.; see RENNET 
sb.*] A variety of apple, the rennet. 

Reinforce (ri,inf6*-1s), sb. 1048. [f. next.] 
11. Mil. A reinforcement of troops. EVELYN. 
2. A part (or one of two parts) of a gun next 
the breech, made stronger than the rest in 
order to resist the explosive force of the 
powder 1709. 3. Any thing or part added to 
an object to strengthen it 1869. 

attrib, (sense 2): r. band, ring, a flat ring or 
moulding round a gun at the points where the 
reinforces meet or terminate. 

Reinforce (riinfó*s), v. 1000. [alt., by 
analysis into RE- and inforce ENFORCE, of 
trenforce (XVI), often (XVI-XVIJ) SD. ren, r'en-, 
Win-, = (O)Fr. renforcer, in mil. use prob. = It. 
rinforzare.] I. 1. trans. To strengthen (a 
military or naval force) by means of addi- 
tional men. b. To increase the number or 
amount of 1839. 2. To strengthen, make 
stronger; to furnish with additional support 
1035. b. To strengthen (some material thing) 
by additional support, added thickness, etc. 
1692. 3. To make more forcible or cogent 
1029. b. To increase by giving fresh force to; 
also simply, to increase 1659. 4. intr. To 
obtain reinforcements (rare) 1611. 

1. Fresh troops continually came up to r. those 
who were exhausted with fatigue 1849. 3. It is 
said, he reinforced the proposal by promising a 
Hera Le of the proceeds of it 1843. 4. Cymb. 

II. 1. To renew or repeat with fresh force 
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EDS 2. To enforce, or put in force, again 

2. Tro] attend his Majesty, desiring him to r... 
the laws against Conventicles MARVELL. Hence 
Re'inforced ppl. a., spec. in reinforced cement, 
concrete, cement or concrete with metal bars, 
gratings, or wire embedded in it. 

Reinforcement (rijinfó?smént). 1607. f. 
prec. + -MENT.] fl. A renewal of force; a 
fresh assault. SHAES. 2, The act of reinforcing 
with fresh troops 1617. b. A fresh supply of 
men to assist or strengthen a military or naval 
force 1646. 3. Augmentation of Strength or 
force; the act of strengthening or increasing 
inany way 1651. 4, The act of enforcing anew. 
Now rare. 1041. 

1. Cor. U. ii. 117. 3. What r. we may gain from 
Hope Mitr. 

TReinfu-nd, v. If. RE-5 a + tinfund (XVI 
XVII) - L. infundere pour in.] intr. To pour in 
again. SWIFT. 

Reinless (ré!-nlés), a. 1559. [f. REIN sb. + 
-LESS.] 1. Without a rein or reins. 2. transf. 
and fig. Unchecked, unrestrained 1566. 

1. The r. steed SOUTHEY. The r. rider 1892, 2. 
R. speed SHELLEY. 

Reins (réinz), sb. pl. Now arch. late ME. 
[-(O)Fr. reins — L. renes pl.] 1. The kidneys. 
2. The region of the kidneys; the loins. late 
ME. b. Arch. (See quot.) 1727. 3. In or after 
Biblical use: The seat of the feelings or 
affections. late ME. 

2. b. R., or fillings up of a Vault, are the sides 
which sustain it 1727. 3. I am mere to theyr 
mouthes, but I am ferre from theyr raynes 1526, 
Yea my reines shall reioyce, when thy lippes 
speake right things Prov. 23:16. 

einstate (riinsté^t), v. 1509. [RE- 5 a.] 
1. trans. To reinstall or re-establish (a person 
or thing in a place, station, condition, etc.) 
2. To restore to its proper or original state; to 
instate afresh 1793. 

1. The said archbishop is now reinstated in his 
majesty's favour 1628. The senators could not r, 
him by force 1878. 2. To T. the streets, .s0 opened 
by them 1833. So Reinsta-tement, Reinsta:- 
tion, the action of reinstating; re-establishment. 

Reinsu-rance. 1755. [RE- 5 a.] A re- 
newed or second insurance ; spec. one in which 
an insurer or underwriter secures himself 
(wholly or in part) against the risk he has 
undertaken. 

Reinsu:re, v. 1828. [RE- 5 a.] trans. To 
insure again; spec. to devolve the risk of an 
insurance on anotherinsurer. So Reinsu-rer. 

Reintegrate (riintigre't), v. 1581. (var. of 
REDINTEGRATE, after (O)Fr. réintégrer or 
med. L. reintegrare (IX).] t1. refl. To reinstate 
(oneself) 1648. 2. transf. = REDINTEGRATE v. 
2b. Now rare. 1605. 3. = REDINTEGRATE v. 1. 
1626, 

3. The atmosphere alone will r. a soil rested in 
due season 1708. So Reintegra-tion. 

Reinvest (rijinve-st), v. 1611. [RE- 5 a.] 1. 
trans. To invest again with or as with a 
garment. b. To re-endow with a possession, 
power, etc. 1048. 2. To replace, re-establish. 
Const. in. 1617. 3. To invest (money) again 
1848. 

3. The proceeds of sale have been. . reinvested in 
land 1885. So Reinve'stment, a fresh invest- 
ment. 

Reis! (reis), sb. pl. 1555. [Pg. reis for 
redes, pl. of real = Sp. real REAL Sh. ] A Pg. 
money of account equal to about one- 
twentieth of a penny in Portugal and one- 
fortieth in Brazil. 

Reiss, rais (rois, rais). 1585. L- Fr. réis, 
rais — Arab. rá'is chief, f. ra’s head.] 1. The 
captain of à boat or vessel. 2. A chief or 
governor 1678. 

2. R. Effendi, the title of a former officer of state 
in the Turkish empire, who acted as chancellor 
and minister of foreign affairs. 

Reisner (roisnoi). 1833. [f. name of a 
German artist in wood, of the time of Louis 
XIV. I R.-work (also simply R.), a method of 
inlaying in wood of different colours. 

fReit. 1535. [Of unkn. origin.) Chiefly pl. 
Sea-weed —1661. 

Reiter (roitoi. Now Hist. 1584. [- G. 
reiter rider, trooper, f. reiten RIDE v.] A 
German cavalry soldier, esp. one of those 
employed in the wars of the 16th and 17th c. 

Reiterant (riitérànt) a. 1010. [f. RE- 
ITERATE v. + -ANT.] Reiterating, repeating. 
So Rei-terance, repetition. 

Reiterate (ri,i-térét), pa. pple. and ppl. a. 
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1471. [~ L. reileratus, pa. pple. of reiterare; 
see next, -ATE*.] Reiterated. 

Reiterate (rii-tére't), v. 1526. (- reiterat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. reiterure; see RE-, ITERATE.] 
1. trans. To repeat (an action); to do over 
again. 2. To repeat (a request, statement, 
word, etc.); to give renewed expression to (a 
feeling) 1500. +3. To walk over (a place) 
again. HERRICK. 

1. Which Sentence was barbarously executed, 
and afterwards reiterated upon others CLAREN- 
DON, 2. My father. .reiterated his orders, that no 
one should presume to fire until he gave the word 
Scorr. Hence Rei-teratedly adv. 

Reiteration (riitéré-Jon). 1500. [- Fr. 
réilération (XVI) or med. L. reiteratio; see RE-, 
ITERATION.] The (or an) act of reiterating. 

Reiterative (ri,i-térétiv), a. and sb. 1813. 
[f. REITERATE v. + -IVE.] A. adj. Charac- 
terized by reiteration. B. sb. A word express- 
ing reiteration. So Rei-teratively adv. 1619. 

Reive(r, var. of REAVE(R. 

Reject (ridsekt, ridge-kt), sb. 1555. f. 
next.] One who, a thing which, is rejected. 

Reject (rídse-kt), v. 1404. [- reject-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. reicere throw back, f. re- RE- + 
jacere throw. Cf. Fr. frejecter, var. of 
trejeller, mod. rejeter; see JET v.*] 1. trans. 
To refuse to recognize, acquiesce in, submit 
to, or adopt (a rule, command, practice, etc.); 
to refuse credit to (a statement). 2. To refuse 
to have or take for some purpose; to set aside 
or throw away as useless or worthless 1531. 
3. To refuse (something offered); to decline 
to receive or accept 1071. 4. To expel from. 
the mouth or stomach 1667. 5. To repel or 
rebuff (one who makes advances); to refuse 
to accept, listen to, admit, etc. 1561. b. Of a 
woman: To refuse (a man) as lover or husband 
1581. 6. To refuse to grant, entertain, or 
agree to (a request, proposal, etc.) 1602. +7. 
To cast (a fault, etc.) back upon a person 
—1078. 8. To throw or cast back 1603. 

1. Nor perhaps ought we to r. the farther account. 
Das a groundless fiction THIRUWALL. 2. The 
stone which the builders reiected, the same is 
become the head of the corner Matt, 21:42. 3. 
Good counsel rejected, returns to enrich the 
giver's bosom GoLpsM. 5. Not tor. The penitent, 
but.. to forgive Mint, 6. I could not r. his pro- 
posal Swirt. Hence Reje'ctable a. that may, or 
ought to be rejected. Reje:cter. 

iRejectamenta (vidsektame-nta). 1816. 
[mod.L., pl. of rejectamentum; see REJECT v. 
and -MENT.] 1. Things rejected as useless or 
worthless; refuse. 2. Wrack or rubbish cast 
up by the sea 1819. 3. Phys. Excremental 
matter 1879. 

+Rejectaneous, a. 1657. l- L. rejectaneus, 
f. rejicere to REJECT.) Deserving rejection, 
rejectable —1734. 

Rejection (ridse-kfon) 1552. [= Fr. 
réjeclion or L. rejectio, -on-, f. reject-; see 
REJECT v., -ON.] The action of rejecting or 
the state of being rejected. b. concr. That 
which is rejected; excrement 1005. 7 

Rejectment (ridge-ktmént). 1677. f. RE- 
JECT v. + -MENT.] fl. Rejection (rare) —1690. 
2. concr. Rejected matter, excrement. Also 
pl. 1828. 

fRejoi:ce, sb. 1445. f. next.] 
joicing; a cause of joy —1682. 

Rejoice (ridgoi-s), v. IME. reioshe, reioische, 
reioyse, f. rejoiss-, lengthened stem of OFr. 
re(s)joir, later réjouir, f. re- RE- + esjoir 
(éjouir), f. es- Ex-i + joir Joy v.] t1. trans, To 
enjoy by possessing; to have full possession 
and use of (a thing) -1577. 2. To gladden, 
make joyful, exhilarate (a person, his spirits, 
etc.). late ME. 3. refl. To make (oneself) glad 
or joyful; hence = sense 5. Now rare. late 
ME. +4. To feel joy on account of (an event) 
—1011. 5. intr. To be full of joy; to be glad or 
greatly delighted; to exult. late ME. 

2. I love to r. their poor Hearts at this season 
ADDISON. The King was rejoiced at seeing him 
1841. 3. R. myself with a glance at the volutes of 
the Erectheium RUSKIN. 4. Nere Mother Re- 
ioyc'd deliuerance more SHAKS. 5. O reioyce 
Beyond a common ioy SHAKS. Rejoicing at that 
answer to his prayer TENNYSON. Hence Re- 
lol cement, joy, exultation, rejoicing. Re- 
D one who rejoices; one who or that which 
‘causes rejoicing. Rejoi-cingly adv. 

Rejoicing (ridsoi-sin), vbl. sb. late ME. If. 
prec. + Ndl.] 1. The action of REJOICE v.; 
the feeling and expression of joy. b. With a 


Joy, re- 
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and pl.: An instance, occasion, or expression 
of rejoicing; a festival 1540. 12. A cause or 
source of rejoicing or gladness —1611. 3. 
ees 5 pares ae 1611. 5 

n reioyci t nothing can be more SHAKS. 
b. The: reloyeines upon this occasion were of short 
continuance 1707. 2. Thy word was unto me, the 
aby and reioycing of my heart Jer. 15:16. 

ejoin (ridsoi-n), v.! 1450. f. rejoign-, 
stem of (O)Fr. rejoindre; see RE-, JOIN v.] 1. 
intr. Law. To reply to a charge or pleading; 
spec. to answer the plaintiff's replication. 
12. To answer a reply; also more loosely, to 
reply. Const. to, with. —1005. 3. trans. To say 
in answer 1637. 

2. Vnto whom..wee shall not contentiously 
rejoyne 1646, 

Rejoin (ri-, ridjoi-n), v.* 1541. L (O)Fr. 
rejoign- (see prec.), or f. RE- 5 a + JOIN v.] 
1. intr. Of things: To come together, or unite 
again. 2. frans. To join again, reunite 
(persons or things, fo or with another) 1570. 
3. To join (a person, company, etc.) again 
1611. 

2. As tin-soder doth knit and rejoyne a crackt 
peece of brasse 1603. 

Rejoinder (ridgoimndoz). 1450. [- AFr. 
*rejoinder, infin, used as sb.; see REJOIN v.. 
-ER*.] 1. Law. The defendant's answer to the 
plaintiff's replication. 2. An answer to a 
reply; also simply, a reply 1566, b, Without 
article, in phr. in r. 1556. 

Rejoi : ndure. [app. f. REJOIN v.* (infl. by 
prec.), or f. RE- + JOINDER with substitution 
of suffix -URE (cf. contextual EMBRASURE e. U.] 
Reunion, SHAKS. 

tRejourrn, v. 1513. lf. RE- + AD)JOURN.] 
1. trans. To adjourn, postpone, put off —1047. 
2. To refer (a person) to something. BURTON. 
So tRejou:rnment, adjournment. 
Rejuvenate (ridgii-vine't), v. 1807. [irreg. 
f. RE- + L. juvenis young + Ark“, after Fr. 
rajeunir.] trans. To restore to youth; to 
make young or fresh again. Also absol. 
Hence Rejuvenation. 

Rejuvenesce (rid5üvine-s), v. 1879. [- late 
L, rejuvenescere, f. re- RE- + juvenis young; 
8ee -ESCENT.] a. intr. To become young again; 
spec. in Biol. of cells: To acquire renewed 
DAT: b. trans. To impart fresh vitality to 
(a cell). 

Rejuvenescence (rid5üvine-séns). 1031. [f. 
as prec, + -ENCE.] A renewal of youth, 
physical, mental, or spiritual. b. spec. in 
Biol. and Bot. The process by which a 
vegetative cell transforms itself into a new 
one 1855. So fRejuvene'scency. 

Rejuvenescent (rídgüvine-sént), a. 1763. 
If. as prec. + -ENT.] 1. Becoming young again 
1807. b. spec. in scientific use 1859, 2. Re- 
juvenating 1763. 

1. The Crawley House in Great Gaunt Street was 
quite r. THACKERAY. 

Rejuvenize (rid3a-vinoiz), v. 1816. [app. f. 
REJUVENATE v. with substitution of suffix 
An.] trans. To rejuvenate, make young 
again. 

Rekindle (riki-nd'), v. 1593. [RE- 5 a.] 
1. trans. To kindle again, set fire to afresh. 
b. fig. To inflame afresh, rouse anew 1652. 2. 
intr, To take fire again 1597. 

-rel, -erel (also formerly -ral, -ril), a 
diminutive and depreciatory suffix, repr. OFr. 
-erel (mod. Fr. -ereau) or -erelle, in derivation 
from Fr.; hence suffixed to various native 
stems, and in other formations of uncertain 
origin, as cockerel, mackerel, doggerel, mongrel, 
scoundrel. 

Relapse (rile-ps), sb.' 1533. [f. RELAPSE v., 
after LAPSE sb., or — Fr. relaps sb. and adj. 
= med.L. relapsus, pa. pple. of L. relabi 
RELAPSE v.] 1. A falling back into error, 
heresy, or wrong-doing; back-sliding. 2. The 
fact of falling back again into an illness after 
& partial recovery; return of a disease or 
illness during the period of convalescence 
1584. 3. The act of falling or sinking back 
again 1876. 

1. Which would but lead me to a worse r., And 
heavier fall MILT. 

Relapse (rtl-ps), sb.* Now rare. 1546. [= 
med.L. relapsus, -a relapsed heretic, L. 
relapsus, pa. pple. of relabi; see prec. So Fr. 
relaps.] A relapsed person; one who has 
fallen again into error or heresy. 
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Relapse (rile-ps), v. 1548. - relaps-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. relabi, f. re- RE- + labi slip.] 
1. intr. To fall back into wrong-doing or error; 
to backslide; spec. to fall again into heresy 
after recantation 1570. 2. To fall back into 
an illness after partial recovery or from a 
convalescent state 1548. b. Of stock: To fall 
again in value 1896. 3. To fall back or sink 
again info any state, practice, etc. 1593. tb. 
To fall away from à person —1687. 14. trans. 
To cause to fall back —1773. 

1. The Children of Israel..relapsed into the 
Idolatry of the Egyptians HOBBES. 2. transf. The 
red fire . Rallies, relapses, dwindles, deathward 
sinks! BROWNING. 3. . into a musing 
mood 1864. Hence Rela-pser, one who relapses, 
bed into error or sin. Relapsing ppl. a. that 
relapses; r. fever, a fever characterized by relapses. 

Relate (ile. t), sb. 1633. - L. relatus, -a, 
-um, pa. pple. of referre REFER, taken 
substantivally; cf. med.L. relata (n. pl.) 
relative terms. See CORRELATE sb.] fl. A 
relation, relative —1656. 2. Logic. One of two 
objects of thought between which a relation 
subsists 1033. 

Relate (rilé'-t), v. 1530. G- stem of L. relatus, 
functioning as pa. pple. of referre REFER; see 
Ark“. Cf. (O)Fr. relater, whence sense 1.) I. 
trans. 1. To recount, narrate, tell, give an 
account of, +2. To bring back, restore. 
SPENSER., f3. To refer (a person) (o a book, 
ete. —-1657. 4. To bring (a thing or person) into 
relation fo another 1697. b. To connect, 
establish a relation between 1771. 

1. Letters. . wherein hee related. What hee had 
seene in the Indias 1582. What thought can 
measure thee or tongue R. thee? MILT. 4. b. 
Volta. . first enabled us definitely to r. the forces 
of chemistry and electricity 1846, 

II. intr. 1. Law. To refer back, to have appli- 
cation fo an earlier date 1596. 2. To have 
reference fo 1606. +3. Of persons: To make 
reference fo 1055. 4. To be related, have ro» 
lation, standin some relation, fo another thing 
(tperson or place) 1646. 15. To discourse; 
to give an account —1747. 

2. Old persons are quick to see and hear all that. 
relates to them JowETT. 4. The critic Eye 
examines bit by bit: How parts r. to parts, or they 
to whole Pork. 5. Adam relating, she sole Audi- 
tress Mtr. Hence Rela-ter, one who relates; a 
narrator, historian, 

Related (rilé'-téd), ppl. a. 1604. [t. prec. 
+ -ED'.] 1, Narrated, recited; treferred to 
(rare). 2. a. Having relation to, or relationship 
with, something else, Also attrib. without 
const. 1602. b. Having mutual relation or 
connection 1671. 3. Of persons: Connected 
by blood or marriage (to another, or with each 
other) 1702. 

2. a. Saw Twelfth-Night acted well, though it be 
but a silly play, and not related at ail to the name 
or day PEPYS. b. Whenever two things are said to 
be r. there is some fact or series of facts into 
which they both enter 1843. 3. A Persian of the 
highest rank, related to the royal family 1837. 
Hence Relat ess, the state or condition of 
being r. 

Relation (rie. on). late ME. - (O)Fr. 
relation or L. relatio, on-, f. relal-; see 
RELATE v., -I0N.] 1. The action of relating in 
words; narration, recital, account; report. 
b. Law. The action of a relator. (Cf. IN- 
FORMATION 5 b.) 1632. 2. A particular instance 
of relating or narrating; a (or one's) narrative, 
account, statement 1500. 3. That feature or 
attribute of things which is involved in con- 
sidering them in comparison or contrast with 
each other; the particular way in which one 
thing is thought of in connection with 
another; any connection, correspondence, or 
association, which can be conceived as 
naturally existing between things. late ME. 
4. a. To have or make r.: to have or make 
reference or allusion fo something. late ME. 
b. Law (in phr. fo have r.). Reference or 
application fo an earlier date 1491. fe. A 
fiction of law by which two times or other 
things are identified, and, for legal purposes, 
regarded as one and the same —1749. 5. 
Connection between persons arising out of 
the natural ties of blood or marriage; kinship 
1600. b. A person related to one by blood or 
marriage; a kinsman or kinswoman; a 
relative. Also freq. in pl., kinsfolk, relatives. 
1502. 6. The position which one person holds 
with respect to another on account of some 
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social or other connection between them; the 
particular mode in which persons are 
mutually connected by circumstances 1650, 
b. pl. The aggregate of the connections, or 
modes of connection, by which one person is 
brought into touch with another or with 
society in general 1687. C. pl. The various 
modes in which one country, state, ete., is 
brought into contact with another by 
political or commercial interests 1797. 

1. I like no R. so well, as what mine eye telleth 
me 1601. 2. A r. of the great and Golden Citie of 
Manoa RALEGH. 3. The Nature of R. consists in 
the referring or comparing two things one to 
another LOCKE. Phr. In or with r. to. 5. The r. 
is as real as that of husband and wife 1758. b. 
Their Friends attend the Herse, the next Re- 
lations mourn DRYDEN. 6. The r. of ruler and 
subject MACAULAY. The r, of every man to his 
lord FREEMAN. b. Our relations to each other are 
various and infinite GIBBON. c. Our commercial 
relations with the Baltic cities 1861. 

Relational (rilé'-fonal), a. 1662. [f. prec. 
+ -AL'] 1. Of or belonging to human re- 
lationship. 2. Of, belonging to, or charac- 
terized by relation in general 1840, 

Rela:tionism. 1858. [f. RELATION sb, + 
ASM. Philos. a. The doctrine of the relativity 
of knowledge; relativism. b. The doctrine 
that relations have a real existence. So 
Rela:tionist, one who maintains a theory 
based on a relation between ideas. 

Relationship (rilé'-fonfip). 1744. (t. as 
prec. + -SHIP.] The state of being related; à 
condition or character based upon this; 
kinship. 

Relatival (relátoi-vàl) a. 1809. |f. next + 
-AL'.] Of or pertaining to a relative or ro- 
lation. Chiefly Gram. 

Relative (re-làtiv), a. and sb. late ME. [= 
(O)Fr. relatif, -ive or late L. relativus having 
reference or relation; see RELATE b., -IVE.] A. 
adj. 1. Gram. Relating or referring to an 
antecedent term; applied to a class of words 
(pronouns, adjectives, adverbs) having the 
function of introducing adjectival clauses 
1530. 2. Having mutual relationship; related 
to, or connected with, cach other 1594. b. 
Corresponding 1849, c. Mus. Of a minor key 
in relation to a major key: Having the same 
key-signature 1818. 3. Having relation to the 
question or matter in hand; pertinent, 
relevant 1602. 4, Arising from, depending on, 
or determined by, relation to something else 
or to each other; comparative 1611. b. Con- 
stituted, or existing, only by relation to 
something else; not absolute or independent 
1704. 5. Of worship: Offered indirectly by 
means of or through an image 1024. 6. Of 
terms, etc.: Involving or implying relation; 
depending for meaning or significance upon 
some relationship of things or persons 1078. 
7. Having, or standing in, a relation lo some- 
thing else; correspondent or proportionate 
to 1660. b. In proportion fo something 1789. 
8. Having application or reference fo a thing 
1765. b. Relating to a matter of fact, event, 
person, etc.; with reference fo 1703. 

1. The r. pronouns are who, which, that, as 1872. 
3. Ile haue grounds More Relatiue then this 
SHAKS. 4. They were..so marked, that..they 
could..be restored to the same r. position 
SMEATON. b. Certainty is positive, evidence T. 
COLERIDGE. 6. A name is r, when, being the 
name of one thing, its signification cannot be 
explained but by mentioning another MILL. 7. b. 
Naples, the most populous of cities, r. to its size 
GIBBON. 8. Things r. to immediate Want 1765. 
b. I write to the Admiralty r. to my health 
NELSON. 

B. sb. 1. Gram. A relative word; esp. a rela- 
tive pronoun. late ME. 2. A thing (tor per- 
son) standing in some relation to another. 
late ME. b. A relative term. (See A. 6.) 1551. 
C. Mus. A relative major or minor key (see 
A 2 c) 1811. 3. One who is connected with 
another or others by blood or affinity; 4 
kinsman 1657. t4. A relationship —1675. 5. 
The r., that which is relative (in sense A. 4 b) 
1856. 

2. b. Some Terms which seem Absolute are 
Relatives 1697. 3. He had received intelligence of 
the death of a near r. TYNDALL. Hence Re-la- 
tive-ly adr., -ness. 

Relativism (re-látiviz'm). 1885. [f. prec. 
+ Su.] Philos. The doctrine that knowledge 
is only of relations, So Re-lativist, one who 
holds this doctrine. 
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Relativity (reliti-viti). 1834. [f. as prec. 
+ -ITy.] The fact or condition of being rela- 
tive, relativeness. b. Applied to various 
theories which assert the dependence of 
individuals or the reciprocal dependence of 
the individual and society 1890. c. The theory 
of the universe propounded by Albert 
zinstein, that all motion is relative 1905. 

R. of knowledge: (a) Philos. the doctrine that 
human knowledge is only relatively true or cer- 
tain; (b) Psychol. the doctrine that sensations are 
significant only in relation to other sensations, 

Relator (rilétói) 1591. LE L. relator, f. 
relat-; see RELATE v., -OR 2.] 1. A relater, 
narrator. tb. (One’s) informant —1610. 2. 
Law. Aninformer; spec. one who supplies the 
materials for an information by the Attorney 
General 1603, 

+Rela-x, sb. 1627. [f. the vb.] Relaxation; 
an instance of this 1773. 

Rela:x, a. rare. 1609. [f. next, after LAX a.] 
1, Lax, wanting in strictness. 12. Relaxed, 
slack. BACON, 

Relax (rilm-ks), v. late ME. I- L, relazare, 
f. re- RE- + laxus Lax a. Cf. (O)Fr. relaxer.) 
I. trans. 11. To make (a thing) less compact or 
dense; to loosen or open up by separation of 
parts 1676. b. spec. To render (a part of the 
body) less firm or rigid; to make loose or 
slack; to enfeeble or enervate. Also abgol. 
1620. c. To diminish the force or tension of ; 
esp. to loosen (one's hold or grasp) 1781. 2. 
To make less strict, severe, or rigid; to 
mitigate, tone down, modify 1662. b. To 
slacken, abate, diminish (an effort, ete.) 1774. 
c. To cause to abate in zeal or force (rare) 
1660. 3. Of the Inquisition: To hand over 
(heretics) to the secular power for execution 
1838, 

1. To r. thir serried files Mrur, b. The heat re- 
laxed my muscles TYNDALL, c. Charity may r. 
the miser’s fist COWPER., 2. The old woman 
seemed somewhat to r. her tone of severity SCOTT. 

II. intr. 1. To become loose or slack; to 
grow less tense or flrm 1720. b. Of the 
features: To become less rigid or stern 1797. 
2. To abate in degree or force 1701, 3. To be- 
come less severe, strict, or exacting; to grow 
milder 1749. b. Of persons: To become less 
stiff or distant; to assume a friendlier manner 
1837, 4. To slacken in zeal or application; 
to seck or take relaxation from work or 
occupation 1760, 

1. Tired by the tides, his knees r, with toil POPE. 
b. His features would r. into a look of fondness 
DICKENS. 3. It was hoped. .the Court would r. in 
on 1789. 4. He did not however r. in 
Hence }Rela-xable a. 


his perseverance 1833. 
admitting of remission. 
Relaxant (rilie-ksünt), a. and sb. 1771. [- 
L. relazans, -ant-, pr. pple. of relaxare; see 
prec., -ANT.] Med. A. adj. Causing, or dis- 
tinguished by, relaxation. B. sb. A practice 
or drug serving to produce relaxation 1832. 

Relaxation (rilekséfon). 1526. [- L. 
relazalio, -on-, f. relazat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
relaxare; see RELAX v., ox. Cf. (O)Fr. 
relaxation.] 1. Partial (tor complete) re- 
mission of some penalty, burden, duty, eto. ; 
talso, the document granting such remission. 
b. The action of RELAX v. I. 3. 1820. 2. The 
action of unbending the mind from severe 
application; release from ordinary occupa- 
tions or cares; recreation 1548, 3. Path. A 
loosening or slackening of the fibres, nerves, 
joints, ete., of the body 1626. 4. Diminution 
of, release or freedom from, strictness or 
severity 1626, 5. Abatement of intensity, 
vigour, or energy 1695. 

2. To thy bent mind some r. give, And steal one 
day out of thy life to live COWLEY, 3. Bathing or 
Anointing gives a R. or Emollition BACON. 4. 
‘These are not times to admit of any r. in the little 
discipline we have left ‘Junius’ Lett. 

Relaxative (rile-ksütiv), a. and sb. 1611. 
lt. RELAX v., after LAXATIVE. As sb.,—med.L. 
relaraliva n. pl.] A. adj. Tending to relax; 
of the nature of relaxation (rare). tB. sb. A 
means of relaxing; esp. a relaxing medicine 
1671. 

Relay (riz), sb. late ME. [- OFr. relai 
(mod. relais), f. relayer; see next.] 1, A set of 
fresh hounds (and horses) posted to take up 
the chase of a deer in place of those already 
tired out; falso, the place where these are 
posted. Obs. exc. arch. 2. A set of fresh 
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horses obtained, or kept ready, at various 
stages along a route to expedite travel 1659. 
b. The place where a fresh relay is obtained 
1706. 3. A set of persons appointed to relieve 
others in the performance of certain duties; 
a relief-gang 1808. 4. An apparatus used in 
long-distance telegraphy, wireless telephony, 
etc. to enable an electric current which is too 
weak to influence recording instruments, or 
to transmit a message, etc., to the required 
distance, to do so indirectly by means of a 
local battery brought into connection with it 
1800. 

2. A traveller may have relays of horses to carry 
him day and night at the rate of ten miles an hour 


Comb.: r.-race, a team-race, in which the second 
and succeeding members of every team take up 
the race as the preceding members finish, each 
member at the end of his lap handing on to the 
E an object which has to be carried throughout. 


the race. 

Relay (ril), v. late ME. [f. prec. or 
— (O)Fr. relayer, f. re- RE- + later, ult. repr. 
L. laxare; sce LEASE sb.“ and cf. DELAY v.'] 
11. trans. Of a hunter: To let go (the fresh 
hounds) upon the track of the deer. late ME. 
only. 2. To place in relays; to provide with, 
or replace by, fresh relays 1788. 3. In wireless 
broadcasting, etc.: To retransmit (a pro- 
gramme, message, etc.) by means of a relay 
(sense 4) 1923. 4. intr. To get a fresh relay 
1829. 

Release (rili-s), sb. ME. [- OFr. reles, f. 
relesser; see next.] 1. Deliverance or libera- 
tion from trouble, pain, sorrow or the like. 
2. The act of freeing, or fact of being freed, 
from some obligation, duty, or demand; re- 
mission; discharge ME. b. A written dis- 
charge, acquittance, or receipt 1440. 3. Law. 
The act of conveying or making over an 
estate or right to another, or disposing of it 
in some legal fashion; a deed or document 
made for this purpose. late ME. 4. The action 
of setting free, or the fact of being set free, 
from restraint or confinement; permission to 
go free; also, a document giving formal dis- 
charge from custody 1586. b. The act of let- 
ting go something fixed or held in a certain 
position, or confined in some way; also, any 
device by which this is effected 1871. 5. The 
action of ‘releasing’ a cinema film, ete.; the 
fact of being so released; an article so re- 
leased 1907. 

1. Nowthir frende nor foo Shulde fynde reles in 
helle 1440. 3. Lease and r., ‘a conveyance of the 
fee-simple, right, or interest in lands or tene- 
ments. .giving first the possession, and afterwards 
the interest in the estate conveyed’. 4. All 
nie .They cannot boudge, till your r. 
SHAKS. 

Release (rili-S), v. [ME. relese, -esse — OFT. 
relesser, relaiss(i)er - L. relacare RELAX v.] I. 
11. trans. To withdraw, recall, revoke, cancel 
(a sentence, punishment, condition, etc.) 
-1671. 12. To relieve, alleviate, or remove 
(labour, pain, etc.) 1597. 3. To remit; to grant 
remission or discharge of or for (something); 
esp. a debt, tax, tribute, ete. Now Law. late 
ME. 4. To give up, resign, relinquish, sur- 
render (esp. a right or claim in favour of 
another person) late ME. b. spec. To sur- 
render, make over, transfer (land, etc.) to 
another. Chiefly Law. late ME. 15. To relax, 
mitigate —1077. 

3. Sire, I releesse thee thy thousand pound...I 
wol nat take a peny of thee CHAUCER. 4. That we 
should at once r. our claims JOHNSON. b. 2 Hen. 
VI, 1. i. 51. 

II. To set or make free; to liberate, deliver, 
of (now rare) or from pain, bondage, obliga- 
tion, ete. Also without const. ME. b. To un- 
fix, free (a thing) from some fastening 1833. 
c. To permit the publie performance, 
exhibition, publication, or sale of (a play, 
cinema film, book, or the like) for the first 
time 1904. 

The Duke of Buckingham and Marquesse of Dor- 
chester are again releast from the Tow'r MARVELL. 
A mind released From anxious thoughts COWPER. 
absol. He that can bind, can r. HOBBES. Hence 
Relea:see- (Law), one to whom an estate is re- 
leased. Relea:ser, one who or that which, re- 
leases or sets free. Relea:sor (Law), one who re- 
leases a claim or estate in favour of another. 

Releasement (rili-smént). 1548. [f. prec. 
4- -MENT.] 1. The act of releasing, or the fact 
of being released, from prison, obligation, 
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debt, trouble, ete. 12. Relaxation, remission, 
or removal of a thing —1647. 
Relegate (re-lige't), v. 1599. [- relegat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. relegare send away, refer, 
1.re- RE- + legare send; see LEGATE sb., -ATE?.] 
1. trans. To send (a person) into exile; to 
banish to a particular place. 2. To consign to 
a place or position, esp. one of inferiority 
1790. b. To consign (a subject) fo some pro- 
vince, sphere, domain, etc. 1866, c. To assign 
or refer (a thing) to a class or kind 1870, 3. To 
refer (a matter) fo some authority for decision 
1846. b. To commit, hand over (a thing), fo 
another to carry out or deal with 1864. 
2. b. If occasionally we come across difficulties. . 
we r. some of them to the sphere of mystery 
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Relegation (religé'-fon). 1586. I L. 
relegatio, on-, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 1. The 
action of banishing; the state of temporary 
exile or banishment. In Rom. Antiq. 
banishment to a certain place, or to a speci- 
fied distance from Rome, for a limited time 
and without loss of civil rights. b. Banish- 
ment or consignment fo a place or position 
1829. 2. The action of referring, consigning, 
etc., a thing fo others for some purpose 1844. 

tRele-nt, sb. rare. 1590. [f. the vb.] I. 
Slackening of speed, SPENSER. 2. Relenting, 
giving way —1686. 

Relent (rile-nt), v. late ME. [- med.L. 
*relentare (cf. L. relentescere slacken), f. re- 
RE- + L. lentare bend, med.L. soften, f. 
lentus flexible.] +1. intr. To melt under the 
influence of heat; to assume a liquid form; 
to dissolve into water. Also ig.—1784. fb. To 
become soft or moist —1020. 2. To soften in 
temper; to grow more gentle or forgiving 
1526. tb. To yield, give way; to give up a 
previous determination or obstinacy —1667. 
13. trans. To dissolve, melt, soften —1001. 
tb. To soften (one’s heart, mind, ete.); to 
cause (a person) to relent —1787. t4. To lessen, 
abate; to slacken —1667. tb. To relinquish, 
abandon, give over —1684. +5. To repent (an 
action, etc.). SPENSER. 

1. All nature mourns, the Skies r. in show'rs 
Pork, 2. peres God will r., and quit thee all his 
debt Mint, 3. b. Yet pitty often did the gods r. 
SPENSER. 4. Nothing might r. her hasty flight 
SPENSER. Hence Rele:ntment (now rare), the act 
of relenting; softening of rigour, 

Relentless (rile-ntl¢s), a. 1592. f, prec. 
+ -LESS.] Incapable of relenting; pitiless. 

Onely in destroying I finde ease To my r. 
thoughts Mitt, Hence Rele-ntless-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Rele:ssee’, rare. 1700. [f. Ru- 5a + LESSER 
after release.| Law. One to whom a release is 
executed. So Rele:sso-r, one who executes a. 
release. 

Relevance. 1733. |f. 
-ANCE.] Relevancy. 

Relevancy (re-livinsi). 1561. [f. next; see 
-ANCY.] The quality or fact of being relevant. 

His answer. would thus come with more r. and 
effect 1826. 

Relevant (relívünt), a. 1500. [- med.L. 
relevans, -ant, pr. pple. of L. relevare raise up, 
RELIEVE, in med.L. take up, take possession. 
of (a fief), pay a relief for, hold of a landlord; 
see -ANT.] 1, Bearing upon, connected with, 
pertinent fo, the matter in hand. 2. Sc. Law. 
Legally pertinent or sufficient 1501. 13. Re- 
lieving, remedial (rare) 1762. 

1. Many things in a controversy might seem r., if 
we knew to what they were intended to refer 
Jowett. Hence Re-levantly adv, 

fReleva-tion. late ME. [- OFr. relevacion 
or L. relevatio, -on-, f. relevat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of relevare RELIEVE; see -ION.] The action of 
raising, lifting up, supporting, relieving, etc. 
—1058. 

Reliability (riloibi-lti) 1810. [f. next + 
-ITY.] The quality of being reliable, reliable- 
ness. 

Comb., as r. test, trial, etc. 

Reliable (ríloiib'D, a. 1509. f. RELY v. 
+ -ABLE.] That may be relied upon; in 
which reliance or confidence may be put; 
trustworthy, safe, sure. 

A very r. medicine 1792. Macaulay may not have 
been a r. guide in the regions of high art 1876. 
Hence Reli-ableness. Reli-ably adv. 

Reliance (riloiüns). 1607. Uf. RELY v. + 
-ANOE.] 1, The (for an) act of relying; the 
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condition or character of being reliant; de- 
pendence, confidence. 2. That on which one 
relies or depends 1798. 

1. Little r. can be placed on statements uncon- 
firmed by writing 1877. 2. The dogs, the indis- 

nsable r. of the party, were in bad working trim. 

ANE. 

Reliant (riloiünt), a. 1856. f. as prec. + 
-ANT.] Having reliance or confidence; confi- 
dent, trustful. 

Relic (re. lik). IME. relike — (O)Fr. relique, 
orig. pl. — L. RELIQULE.] 1. In Christian use: 
An object (as a part of the body or clothing, 
an article of personal use, or the like) which 
remains as a memorial of a departed saint, 
martyr, or other holy person, and as such is 
carefully preserved and venerated. tb. 
Applied to the sacred objects of the ancient 
Jewish and pagan religions —1606, fe. A 
precious or valuable thing (rare) -1470. d. 
Something kept as a remembrance or sou- 
venir; a memento 1601. 2. pl. The remains of 
@ person; the body, or part of the body, of 
one deceased. (Sometimes implying sense 1.) 
ME. b. sing. in the same sense (rare) 1635. 
3. pl. That which remains or is left behind, in 
later use esp. after destruction or wasting 
away; the remains or remaining fragments 
(of a thing); the remnant, residue (of a nation 
or people), Also occas. in sing. of a single 
thing or person. ME. 4. A surviving trace of. 
some practice, fact, idea, quality, ete. In 
early use chiefly pl, 1586. b. A surviving 
memorial of some occurrence, people, period, 
ete. 1695. 5. An object invested with interest 
by reason of its antiquity or associations with 
the past 1596, 

1, The Friars keepe for a holy relike the Thorne 
wherewith Christ was crowned 1617. d. Luther's 
. apartment. contains his portrait, bible, and 
other relics 1838. 2. Men took a lasting adieu of 
their interred Friends,. having no old experience 
of the duration of their Reliques Sin T, BROWNE. 
3. The relikes of a Church 1615. ‘Treat the T, 
as our Saviour did the Multitude, to the reliques 
of some baskets Sin T. BROWNE. After a bloody 
conflict of eight years. „ the relics of the nation 
submitted GIBBON. 4. A Relique of a certain 
Pagan Worship 1712. b. Curious relics of ancient. 
times 1832. 

Relict (re-likt), sb. 1450. [- L. relictus, 
pa. pple. of relinquere leave behind, RE- 
LINQUISH; in sense 2 — OFr. relicte, late L. 
relicta] 1. = RELIC1, 1 d, and 5. Now rare or 
Obs. 1535. 2. The widow of a man 1450. 3. pl. 
Remains, remnants, residue. Also sing. a 
surviving part; ta survivor. 1598. b. A sur- 
viving trace, survival 1646. c. pl. The remains 
of one deceased (rare) 1649. +4. Leavings; 
refuse (rare) 1748. 

2. He married the Earl of March's R. 1610. To 
the NE prejudice of a poor r. and her helpless 
child 1776. 


tReli-ct, a. 1649, [f. as prec.; cf. DERELICT. ] 
1. Left by death, surviving -1661, 2. Of lands: 
a. Left by the recess of the sea. b. Aban- 
doned, deserted, 1087. 

1. His R. Lady..lived long in Westminster 
FULLER. 

Relief (rili-f. ME. E- AFr. relef, (O)Fr. 
relief, t. relever (tonic stem reliev-) RELIEVE.] 
1. A payment, varying in value and kind 
according to rank and tenure, made to the 
overlord by the heir of a feudal tenant on 
taking up possession of the vacant estate. 
Now Hist. exc. in Sc. Law. b. Hist. Formal 
acknowledgement of feudal tenure made by a 
vassal to his lord (rare) ME. 2. Ease or alle- 
viation given to or received by a person 
through the removal or lessening of some 
cause of distress or anxiety ; deliverance from 
what is burdensome or exhausting to the 
mind; mental relaxation. late ME. b. Ease 
from, or lessening of, physical pain or dis- 
comfort 1691. c. An agreeable change of 
object, esp. to the sense of sight 1712. d. A 
gradual widening in the bore of a gun-barrel 
towards the muzzle 1824. 3. Aid, help, or 
assistance given to a person or persons in a 
state of poverty or want; now spec. assistance 
in money or necessary articles given to the 
indigent from funds administered under the 
Poor Law or from parish doles. late ME. tb. 
Sustenance —1613. fe. A fresh supply or 
supplies of some article of food or drink 
—1725. 4. Assistance in time of danger, need, 
or difficulty; aid, help, or succour 1500. b. 
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Aid or suecour rendered to persons or places 
endangered by war; in later use esp. deliver- 
ance of a besieged town, etc. from the 
attacking force 1548. te. A body of men 
coming to the relief of à person or place 
(rare) -1670. 5. Release from some occupation 
or post of duty; in later use spec. of the re- 
placing of a sentinel or watch by a fresh man 
or body of men 1513. b. One who relieves 
another on duty 1822. 6. Deliverance (esp. in 
Law) from some hardship, burden, or 
grievance; remedy, redress 1616. 7. Allevia- 
tion of some pain, burden, etc.; remission of. 
a tax (rare) 1526. 18. Hunting. Of the hare or 
hart: The act of seeking food; feeding or 
pasturing 1668. 9. R. Church, A Scottish 
sect founded in 1761 in assertion of the right 
of congregations to elect their ministers; in 
1847 amalgamated with the United Secession 
to form the United Presbyterian Church. 

2. It is a r. to turn from so painful a subject 
BUCKLE. c. A clump of beeches. . were a r. to the 
eye 1833. 3. In their idea of r., there is always in- 
cluded something of punishment BURKE. 4. At 
night Boats and Pilots went off to her R. 1698. 
R. works, public works undertaken for the r. of 
unemployment. b. Stilicho. .advanced..to the 
r. of the faithful city GIBBON. 5. For this releefe 
much thankes Snaxs. Hence Relief-ful d., 
less a. 

Relief? (rili-f), 1606. [- Fr. relief — It. 
rilievo, trilevo, f. rilevare raise; see RELIEVE 
v.] 1. In the plastic arts, the elevation or 
projection of a design, or parts of a design, 
from a plane surface in order to give a natural 
and solid appearance; also, the degree of such 
projection; the part which so projects. b. A 
composition or design executed in relief 1682. 
2. The appearance of solidity or detachment 
given to a design or composition on a plane 
surface by the arrangement and disposition 
of the lines, colours or gradations of colour of 
which it is composed; hence, distinctness of 
outline due to contrast of colour 1789. b. fig. 
Vividness, distinctness, or prominence due to 
contrast or artistic presentation 1781. 3. a. 
Fortif. The height to which works are raised 
above the bottom of the ditch 1834. b. Phys. 
Geog. The contour of some part of the surface 
of the earth considered with ref. to variations 
in its elevation 1805. 

1. High (tor great), low, and middle r.: see AUTO-, 
BASSO-, MEZZO-RELIEVO, and BAS-RELIEF. 2. A 
church with its dark spire in strong r. against the 
clear cold sky W. IRVING. 

attrib.: r. map, a map in which the conforma- 
tion of an area of the earth's surface is shown by 
3 and depressions or by suitable colour- 

ing. 

Relier (riloi-oi). rare. 1503. [f. RELY v. 
+ -ER.] One who relies (on a person or 
thing). 

Relievable (rili-vib’l), a. 1070. [f. RELIEVE 
v. + -ABLE.] a. Capable of receiving, ad- 
mitting of, legal relief; also const. against. b. 
That may be relieved or assisted 1707. 

Relieve (rili-v), v. [Late ME. releve - (O)Fr. 

er :- L. relevare raise again, succour, 
alleviate, f. re- RE- + levare raise, f. levis 
licht.] I. frans. 1. To raise (a person) out of 
some trouble, difficulty, or danger; to rescue, 
succour, aid or assist in straits; to deliver 
from something troublesome or oppressive. 

Now somewhat rare. b. To bring assistance 
to (a besieged town); to free from siege 1586. 
€. Law. To free or clear (a person) from an 
obligation; to give (a person) legal relief. 
Also absol. 1562. 2. To assist (the needy) by 
gifts of money or necessary articles; to help 
in poverty or necessity. late ME. 3. To ease 
or free (a person, the mind, etc.) from sorrow, 
fear, doubt, or the like. late ME. b. To give 
(a person, part of the body, etc.) ease or relief 
from physical pain or discomfort. late ME. 
€. To widen or open up; to ease (some 
mechanical device) by making slacker or 
wider 1824. 4. To ease or mitigate (what is 
painful or oppressive); to render less grievous 
or burdensome. late ME. b. To make less 
tedious, monotonous, or disagreeable by the 
introduction of variety or of something 
striking or pleasing 1771. 5. spec. To release 
(a person) from guard, watch, or other duty 
by becoming or providing a substitute 1601. 
b. To set (a person) free from, to ease (a per- 
son) of, any task or burden 1671; joc. to rob 
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of a thing (e.g. He was relieved of his watch). 

1. b. Soon after Prince Rupert came to r. the 
Town We raised the siege LD. FAIRFAX. 2. To r. 
the Confederate prisoners in the Northern prisons 
1864. 3. Proofs which should r. my mind of all 
doubt upon the subject TYNDALL. b. To r, 
nature: to evacuate urine or feces. 4. The final 
cause of compassion is much more to r. misery 
1729. b. No great work relieved the barrenness of 
the time 1869. 

TIL. 1. To lift or raise up again —1533. 2. 
intr. a. To rise again —1533. b. To return or 
rally in battle 1513. 3. trans. To take up or 
hold (a feudal estate) from the superior 1525. 
III. t1. To bring (a matter) into prominence; 
to make clear or evident (rare) -176.. 2. To 
make (a thing) stand out; to render promi- 
nent or distinct; to bring into relief 1778. 
b. intr. To stand out in relief 1812. 

2. To Ariadne is given (say the critics) a red 
scarf, to r. the figure from the sea which is behind 
her SIR J. REYNOLDS. Hence Relie-ver, one who 
or that which relieves, 

tRelie-vement. 1443, - OFr. releve-, re- 
lievement, f. relever RELIEVE; see -MENT.] The 
act of relieving; relief 1631. 

Relieving (rili-vin), ppl. a. 1681. [f. Re- 
LIEVE v. + -ING*.] That relieves or gives 
relief. 

R. officer, an officer appointed by a parish or 
union to administer relief to the poor, N. tackle, 
one of two strong tackles used to prevent a ship. 
from overturning on the careen; also, one of those 
which are occasionally hooked to the tiller in bad 
weather, or in action, when the wheel or tiller-rope 
is broken or shot away, R, arch (Arch.), an arch 
formed in the substance of a wall to relieve the 

ressure or weight upon the wall. Hence Re- 
ie-vingly adv. 

Relievo (rili-vo). 1625. I- It. rilievo; see 
RELIEF!,] = RELIEF! 1, 1 b, 2. 7n r., in relief. 

Religate (relige't) v. rare. 1051. [= 
religat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. religare bind up 
or back; see RE-, LIGATE v.] trans. To bind 
together or unite. So Religa · tion, the action 
of tying or binding up. 

Religieuse (roligyóz). 1796. [Fr., fi of 
next.] A woman bound by religious vows, or 
devoted to a religious life; a nun. 

((Religieux (ralisyé). Now rare or Obs. 
1054. [Fr. — L. religiosus RELIGIOUS] A man 
vowed to a religious life; a monk. 

Religio-, mod. comb. form of RELIGION or 
RELIGIOUS, as in r,-educational, -magical, ete. 

Religion (rili-dsan), ME. [~ AFr. religiun, 
(O)Fr. religion — L. reli -on-, obligation 
(as of an oath), bond between man and the 
gods, scrupulousness, scruple(s), reverence 
for the gods; in late L. (from v) religious 
(monastic) life; of disputed origin.] 1. A 
state of life bound by monastic vows; the 
condition of one who is a member of a re- 
ligious order; the religious life. 2. A particu- 
lar monastic or religious order or rule: ta 
religious house. Now rare. ME. 3. Action or 
conduct indicating a belief in, reverence for, 
and desire to please, a divine ruling power; 
the exercise or practice of rites or obser- 
vances implying this. Also pl., religious rites. 
Now rare, exc. as implied in 5. ME. 4. A par- 
ticular system of faith and worship ME. tb. 
The R. [after Fr.]: the Reformed Religion, 
Protestantism —1674. 5. Recognition on the 
part of man of some higher unseen power as 
having control of his destiny, and as being 
entitled to obedience, reverence, and wor- 
ship; the general mental and moral attitude 
resulting from this belief, with ref. to its effect 
upon the individual or the community; per- 
sonal or general acceptance of this feeling as 
a standard of spiritual and practical life 1535. 
16. transf. Devotion to some principle; strict 
fidelity or faithfulness; conscientiousness; 
pious affection or attachment 1601. 17. The 
religious sanction or obligation of an oath, 
ete. —1704. 

1. My father. . was retired into x. in the Kingdom 
of Naples H. WALPOLE. 1Man ofr., one bound by 
monastic vows or in holy orders. +House, etc. 2 
T., à religious house, a monastery or nunnery. <e 
Some ships of the r. of Malta 1769. 3. The public r. 
of the Catholies was uniformly simple and 
spiritual GIBBON. 4. I wonder what r. he is of. 
B. Jons. All important religions have sprung up 
in the East 1862. transf. We hear men peak ofa 
r. of art, of ar, of work, of a r. of civilization 1872. 
5. There are no signes. of R., but in Man onely 
Hoses. Therfore on thy firme hand r. leanes In 
peace, & reck'ns thee her eldest son Mir. Phr- 
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To gel r.: see GET v. I. 10. 6. Rom. & Jul. I. ii. 93. 
Phr. To make (a) r. of or to make (it) r. to, to make a 
point of, to be scrupulously careful (fnot) to do 
something. Hence Reli-gionless a. destitute of r. 

Religionary (rili-dgonüri), a, and sb. 1063. 
[f. prec. + -ARY!, or — Fr. religionnaire 
Protestant, Calvinist.] A. adj. Relating to 
religion; religious. Now rare. 1691. +B. sb. a. 
A person ‘in religion’. b. A Protestant. 
—1760. 

Religioner (rili-d53onox). 1812. [f. as prec. 
+ -ER*] a. A person ‘in religion’. b. = 
RELIGIONIST. 

Religionism (rili-dgeniz’m). 1791. f. 
RELIGION + -ISM.] Marked or excessive in- 
clination to religion; exaggerated or affected 
religious zeal. 

Religionist (rili-dgonist). 1653. [f. as 
prec. + sr. ] One addicted or attached to re- 
ligion; one imbued with, or zealous for, 
religion. Occas., a religious zealot or pre- 
tender. 

These pretended religionists are really a kind of 
superstitious atheists HUME., A dispassionate, 
placid, and mild r. 1812. 

Religionize (rili-dgonoiz), v. 1716. [f. as 
prec. + -IZE.] a. trans. To imbue with reli- 
gion, to render religious. b. intr. To be 
addicted to, to affect, religion. 

Religiose (rilid3id"'s), a. 1853. I- L. religio- 
sus RELIGIOUS; see -OSE'.] Religious to excess; 
unduly occupied with religion; morbidly or 
sentimentally religious. 

Religiosity (rilidsiq-siti). late ME. [= L. 
religiositas, f. religiosus, see next, -ITY; in 
more recent use perh, after Fr. religiosité.] 
Religiousness, religious feeling or sentiment. 
b. Affected or excessive religiousness 1709. 

Religious (rili-dgos), a. and sb. ME, [- 
AFr. religius, OFr. religious (mod. -euz) = L. 
religiosus; see RELIGION, -0US.] A. adj. 1. 
Imbued with religion ; exhibiting the spiritual 
or practical effects of religion; pious, godly. 
2. Of persons: Bound by monastic vows; 
belonging to a religious order ME. b. Of 
things, places, etc.: Of, belonging to, or 
connected with, a monastic order ME. 3. Of 
the nature of, pertaining or appropriate to, 
concerned or connected with, religion 1538. 
b. (Chiefly poet.) Regarded as sacred 1618. 
4. transf. Scrupulous, exact, strict, con- 
scientious 1599. 

1, That sober Race of Men, whose lives R. titl’d 
them the Sons of God Mint. Phr. Most r., used as 
an epithet of royalty. 2. Houses of r. women 1745. 
b. Those r. places that are neare Oxford Woop. 3. 
Storied Windows richly dight, Casting a dimm r. 
light Miu, Prayer is the most directly r. of all our 
duties J. H. NEWMAN. b. Thy Shrine in some r. 
wood COLLINS. 4. A Coward, a most deuout 
Coward, r. in it SHAKS. His library is preserved 
with the most r. neatness GOLDSM. 

B. sb. 1. As pl. Persons bound by monastic 
vows or devoted to the religious life accord- 
ing to the rules of an order or congregation 
in a Christian church ME. b. With ref. to 
non-Christian religions 1585. 2. sing. A person 
devoted to the religious life, as a monk or 
nun ME. Hence Reli: gious- y adv., -ness. 

Reli-ne (ri-), v. 1851. (f. RE- 4 + LINE v.] 
trans. To provide with a new lining. 

Reli-ne (ri-), v. 1875. [f. RE- 4 + LINE v. 1 
trans. To renew the lines of. 

Relinquent (rilinkwént), a. and sb. rare. 
1847. [= L. relinquens, ent-, pr. pple, of 
relinquere; see next, Nr. Cf. DELINQUENT.] 
A. adj. Relinquishing; vanquishing. B. sb. 
One who relinquishes. 

Relinquish (rilinkwif), v. 1472. f. re- 
linquiss-, lengthened stem of OFr. relinquir — 
L. relinquere, f. re- RR. + linquere leave; see 
-ISH.] fl. trans. To withdraw from, desert, 
abandon (a person). rare. —1552. tb. To give 
up as incurable. SHAKS. 2. To give up or give 
over, to abandon, desist from (an idea, action, 
practice, ete,); to cease to hold, adhere to, 
or prosecute 1497. tb. To desist from putting 
3. To give 


1. I. shall vtterlye renounce, refuse, r., & forsake 
the bishop of Rome Bk. Com. Prayer. 
by this intelligence, he hastily relinquished the 
siege GIBBON. 3. They know my disinclination to 
r. the command WELLINGTON. Hence n- 
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quishment, the act of relinquishing; abandon- 
ment, giving up, surrender. 

|Reliquaire (re-likwé*1). 1769. [Fr.; see 
next.] — next. 

Reliquary (re-likwiiri), sb. 1656. [- (O)Fr. 
reliquaire, f. relique RELIC; see -ARY'. Cf. 
med.L. reliquiarium.] A small box, casket, 
shrine, etc., in which a relic or relics are kept. 

Reliquary, a. rare. 1826. [attrib. use of 
prec.] Belonging to a relic or relics. 

|Reliquize (rili-kwii), pl. 1835. [L. fem. 
sb. pl., f. reliquus remaining, f. re- RE- + liq- 
stem of linquere leave.] 1. Remains of any 
kind; spec. in Geol. remains of early animals 
or plants 1840. 2. Bot. ‘The withered remains 
of leaves, which, not being articulated with 
bus cannot fall off, but decay upon it” 

Relish (re-lif), sb. 1530. [alt., with assim. 
to -IsH*, of ME. reles, corresp. formally to 
OFr. reles, var. of relais remainder, f. relaisser 
leave behind (cf. RELEASE v.), but the senses 
of the Eng. word are not recorded in OFr.] 
1. A taste or flavour; the distinctive taste of 
anything. b. transf. A trace or tinge of some 
quality; a suggestion; a sample or specimen; 
a small quantity 1597. 12. An individual 
taste or liking —1758. 3. An appetizing or 
pleasing flavour; a savoury or piquant 
taste 1665. b. A savoury addition to a 
meal; an appetiser 1798. 4. Enjoyment of the 
taste or flavour of something; liking, zest 
1649. 15. Sense of taste; power of relishing. 
GOLDSM. 

1. A Laplander or Negro has no notion of the r. 
of wine HUME. b. Your Lordship. .hath yet some 
smack of age in you; some rellish of the saltnesse of 
Time SHAKS. 3. The tired glutton. .finds no r. in 
the sweetest meat POPE. b. A r. they shall have— 
salt and olives and cheese JOWETT. 4. Cranmer. . 
seems to have done this with great r. 1882. A 
moral r. for veritable proofs of honesty MORLEY. 

fRe'lish, sb.* 1561. [perh. ult. the same as 
prec.] Mus. A grace, ornament, or embellish- 
ment —1608. 

Relish (relif) sb. rare. 1611. [- OFr. 
relais.) A projection; now spec. in Joinery, 
the projection of the shoulder of a tenon. 

Relish (re-lif), v. 1586. [f. RELISH sb.'] 
1. trans. a. To give or impart a relish to (a 
thing); to make pleasant to the taste. tb. To 
have a taste, tinge, or trace of (some quality 
or thing), to partake of 1702. tc. To provide 
with something relishing; to please, gratify, 
delight —1794. 12. To taste, take a taste of; 
to distinguish by tasting (rare) -1633. tb. To 
feel. SHaxs. 3. To enjoy, take pleasure or 
delight in 1599. b. To like, have a liking for; 
to care for, be pleased or satisfied with; to 
approve of 1594. c. To take or receive ina 
particular manner. Now rare. 1600. td. To 
appreciate, understand (rare) -1611. 4. intr. 
To have a (or the) taste of something; to 
savour or smack of, have a touch or trace of 
1602. 5. To taste in a particular way; to have 
a specified taste or relish, Now dial, and U.S. 
1600. +6. fig. To be agreeable or pleasant; to 
find acceptance or favour (wilh a person) 
1740. 

1. I have also a novel. , to r. my wine MACAULAY. 
c. They send her many dainty dishes . . to rellish her 
palate 1626. 3. I once more smell the dew and 
rain, And r. versing G. HERBERT. b. They do not 
r. the prospect before them 1885. To be thus 
affected, would r. too much of a Cynical Humour 
1703. 5. Afflictions r. sour and bitter even to the 
palates of the best saints FULLER. 6. Indeed, if a 
Man sets up for a Sceptick, I don't expect thé 
Argument should R. 1697. Hence Re'lishable a. 


Relisher. 
fRedish, v.: 1591. [app. f. RELISH sb.'] 


trans. To sing, warble —1608. 

Relish (re-lif), v.“ rare. 1611. [Cf. RELISH 
sb. J fl. intr. To project, jut out. Coran. 2. 
trans. To make shoulders on (wood) in shaping 
tenons 1884. 

Relive (rili-v), v. 1548. [f. RE- 5 a + LIVE 
v., in early use after revive.) fl. trans. To 
raise or restore again to life; to resuscitate 
—1592. 2. intr. To come to life again; to live 
anew 1548. 3. trans. To live (a period of time) 
over again 1711. 

2. Will you deliuer how this dead Queene reliues? 
SHAKS. 

Reli : ver, v. rare. 1456. [- OFr. relivrer, 
f. re- RE- + livrer deliver.] trans. To give up 


again, restore —1603. 


RELY 


Reloa:d (ri-) v. 1778. [RE- 5 a.] I. trans. 
To make up again as a load; to furnish with 
a fresh load. 2. a. absol. To put in a fresh 
gun-charge 1784, b. To load (a fire-arm or 
cartridge) again 1863. 

Relocation (reloké'fon, ri-). 1575. [In 
sense 1 f. late L. relocare to relet (cf. Fr. 
relocation); in sense 2 f. RE- 5a + LOCATION.) 
1. Sc. Law. Tacit r., the implied renewal of a 
lease when the landlord allows a tenant to 
continue without a fresh agreement, after the 
original lease has expired. 2, The action of 
locating afresh; a new allocation 1877. 

Relucent (ril'i-sént), a. Now rare. 1507. 
- L. relucens, -ent-, pr. pple. of relucére shine 
back, or f. contemp. LUCENT; see -ENT.] 
Casting back light; shining, gleaming, bright, 
refulgent. 

In brighter mazes the r. stream Plays o’er the 
mead THOMSON. So Relu:cence, -ency. 

Reluct (rilv-kt), v. 1526. [- L. reluctari 
struggle against, f. re- RE- + luctari struggle.] 
+1. inir. To strive or struggle to do something 
—1033. 2. To struggle, strive, or rebel against, 
to show dislike, to revolt at, to offer opposi- 
tion to, a thing 1547. b. Without prep.: To 
offer opposition; to manifest or express reluc- 
tance; to object 1648. 

2. I. .r. at the inevitable course of destiny LAMB. 

Reluctance (rilv-ktăns). 1041. [f. RELUC- 
TANT; see -ANCE.] 1. The act of struggling 
against something; resistanco, opposition. 
Now rare. b. Electr. The property, in a mag- 
netie circuit, of opposing to à certain extent 
the passage of the magnetic lines of force 
1888. 2. Unwillingness, disinclination. Freq. 
in phr. with (or without) r. 1667, 13. A struggle 
or qualm of conscience, PEPYS. 

1. Untam'd r., and revenge Mil. 2. There is 
nothing which we receive with so much R. as 
Advice ADDISON. Your r. to put the vanity of an 
author out of countenance CIBBER. 

Reluctancy (rilp-ktánsi). Now rare. 1621. 
[See next and -ANOY, and ef. prec.) fl. An 
internal or mutual struggle or contest —1002. 
12. Resistance or opposition of one thing (o 
another -1665. tb. Resistance or opposition 
on the part of persons against or fo something. 
Also pl. —1079. 3. = RELUCTANCE 2. 1034. 

3. The slowness and r. with which errors yield to 
conviction 1826, 

Reluctant (rlluktänt), a. 1007. [- L. 
reluctans, und-, pr. pple. of reluctari; see 
RELUOT, -ANT.] 1. Struggling; writhing (rare). 
b. Offering resistance or opposition fo some- 
thing (rare) 1726, 2. Unwilling, averse, dis- 
inclined 1706. b. transf. of things 1667. 3. 
Characterized by unwillingness, disinclina- 
tion, or distaste 1725. 

1. Down he fell A monstrous 1 on his Belly 
prone, R., but in vaine Mst, 2. Edward was still 
T. to begin the war GREEN. b. R. on its rusty hinge 
Revolved an iron door SCOTT, 3. R. consent 
BURKE. Hence Relu:ctantly adv. 

Reluctate (rilp-kte!t), v. 1648. [7 reluctat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. reluctari; see RELUOT, 
-ATES.] 1. infr. To offer resistance; to strive 
or struggle against something; to show re- 
luctance. 2. trans. To strive against, refuse, 
reject (rare) 1681. 

1. Having. something within him, which reluc- 
tated against those superstitions FULLER. SO 
Relucta:tion, struggle, resistance, opposition; 
freluctance, unwillingness. 

Reluctivity (relpkti-viti). 1888. [f. RE- 
LUCTANCE 1 b, after conductance/conductivity; 
cf. resistance, resistivity.) Electr, Degree of 
magnetic reluctance. 

Relume (ril'ü-m),v. 1004. [f. RE- 4 + -lume 
of ILLUME, partly after Fr. rallumer or late L, 
reluminare.] 1. trans. To relight, rekindle; 
to cause to burn afresh. 2. To make clear or 
bright again 1746. 3. To light up again; to 
re-illuminate; to shine upon anew 1786. 

1. I know not where is that Promethean heate 
That can thy Light re-Lume SHAKS. 3. And 
Shakspeare’s sun relumes the clouded stage 1780. 

Relu:mine, v. rare. 16.. [~ late L. re- 
luminare; see RE- and ILLUMINE.] trans. = 


prec, 

Rely (rilei-), v. ME. I- OFr. relier bind to- 
gether :- L. religare bind closely, f. re- RE- + 
ligare bind.] t1. trans. To gather (soldiers, 
followers, etc.) together; to assemble, to 
rally —1608. 2. intr. To depend on à person or 
thing with full trust or confidence; to rest 
upon with assurance 1574. b. With ref. to 


REMAIN 


faets or statements 1809. tc. To rest upon 
asupport—1683. 3. To put trust or confidence 
in a person or thing. Somewhat rare. 1606. 
14. refl and trans. To repose (oneself, one's 
soul, faith, ete.) on, upon, or in some person 
or thing —1641. 

2. Go in thy native innocence, relie On what thou 
hast of vertue MILT. Can Ir, upon your secrecy? 
DICKENS. 3. Asdrubal placed his Gauls (in whom 
he least rely’d) in the Deft Wing 1654. 

Remain (rimé‘-n), sb.! 1456. [Partly - OFr. 
remain, f. remaindre (see REMAIN v.); partly 
immed. f. the vb.] I. f1. Those left, surviv- 
ing, or remaining out of a number of persons; 
the remainder or rest —1071. 2. That which 
remains or is left (unused, undestroyed, etc.) 
of some thing or quantity of things; also, 
that which remains to be done. Now rare. 
1529. tb. (Also pl.) The balance or unpaid 
remainder of a sum of money —1009. 3. A 
remaining or surviving part or fragment of 
something. Now rare. 1570. 4. (With pl.) a. A 
survival; a relic of some obsolete custom or 
practice; a surviving trait or characteristic. 
Now rare, 1641. b. A material relic (of 
antiquity, etc); an ancient monument, 
building, or other structure; an object which 
has come down from past times 1087. fe. A 
literary relic 1738. 

1. I believe the number of these sent will be about 
a hundred; the r. also being forty or fifty CROM- 
WELL, 2. Cymb. III. I. 87. 3. When this r. of 
horror has entirely subsided BURKE. Every yet 
inedited r. of Anglosaxon 1843. 4. b. The sup- 
position. that Low Hill is a Druidical r. 1864. 

II. pl. 1. Surviving members of a company, 
family, or other body of persons. Also rarely 
of a single person. 1456. 2. The remaining 
parts of some thing or things; all that is left. 
of something; articles remaining from a store 
or stock 1500. b. Const. of the destroying 
force (rare) 1715. c. Const. as sing. 1801. 3, a. 
The literary works (esp. the unpublished 
ones) left by an author; also, the fragments 
of an ancient writer 1052. b. That which is 
left of a person when life is extinct; the (dead) 
body, corpse 1700. c. Substances of organic 
origin preserved in the earth in a fossilized 
condition 1799. 

2. The wretched remains of a ruined reputation 
‘Junius’ Lett. c. This short remains of happiness 
1801. 3. a. The remains of Clement and Polycarp 
1873. b. I saw. her poor remains laid at rest in 
the convent garden 1797. 

+Remai-n, sb.* rare. 1470. It. the vb.] 

Stay -1005. 

A. .worke. . Which often since my heere remaine 
in England, I haue seene him do SHAKS. 

Remain (rimé'n), v. late ME. It. remain-, 
remein-, tonic stem of OFr. remanoir i= L. 
remanére, f. re- RE- + manére remain; or = 
OFr. remaindre :- Rom. *remanere, for L. 
remanére.| 1. intr. To be left after the re- 
movalor appropriation of some part, number, 
or quantity. 2. To be left over and above 
what has already been done or dealt with in 
some way. late ME. +3. To continue to be- 
long to one 105. 4. To continue in the same 
place (or with the same person); to abide, 
stay 1439. tb. To dwell —1611. 5. With 
complement: To continue to be 1509. b. 
To continue in the same state; to lie un- 
touched or undisturbed 1839. 6. To continue 
to exist; to have permanence; to be still 
existing or extant. late ME. tb. To stick in 
the mind. Const. with. SHAKs. c. To con- 
tinue with (a person). MILT. 7. To await, be 
Jefe Be d Lecce rare. 1579. be 

- There is no: enough remai to nourish 
the Leaves 1707. 2 Nothing remaines, but that I 
kindle the boy thither SHAKS. What remains to 
tell TENNYSON. 3. Lear I. i. 82. 4. Charles re- 
mained six days in Paris ROBERTSON. b. But for 
my Mistris, I nothing know where she remaines 
SHAKS. 5. 1 formed them free, and free they must 
T. MILT. 7 r., as the concluding formula of a letter; 
I T., my dear friend, Affectionately yours, W. C. 
1793. 6. A little Verse my All that shall r. GRAY. 
7. If thence he scape. ., what remains him less Then 
unknown dangers and as hard escape MILT, 
Remainder (rímé'ndoi) sh. late ME. [- 
AFr. remainder = OFr. remaindre (see prec.) 
subst. use of infin.; see -ER‘.] 1. Law. The 
residual or further interest remaining over 
from an estate, coming into effect when this 
has determined, and created by the same 
conveyance by which the estate was granted. 

b. So r. over. Sometimes = a further re- 
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mainder. 1544. c. fransf. The right to succeed 
to a title or position on the death of the 
holder; esp. the right of succession to a peer- 
age expressly assigned to a certain person or 
line of descent in default of male issue in the 
direct line 1809. 2, a. Those still left out of a 
number of persons; the rest 1547. b. That 
which is left when part has been taken away, 
used, dealt with, etc.; the residue 1560. 
3. ta. A single person, or a few persons, re- 
maining out of a number —1697. b. A re- 
maining (for still existing) part or frag- 
ment; chiefly pl. = remains, esp. of ancient 
buildings 1604. c. A remaining trace of some 
practice, quality, feeling, etc. Now rare. 
1641. 4. a. Arith. The number which remains 
after subtraction of a lesser from a greater; 
the excess after a process of division 1571. 
b. = REMAIN sb.! I. 2 b. SHaks. 5. In the 
book-trade: A number of copies remaining 
unsold out of an edition (esp. after the de- 
mand for it has fallen off or ceased), and 
frequently disposed of at a reduced price 
1791. 6. attrib. or adj. Remaining, left over; 
reserve 1567. 

1. Cross remainders, estates in r. arising where 
lands are devised to two or more persons in tail, 
with r. to either upon failure of the other's issue. 
R. man. the person to whom a r. is devised. 2. a. 
We drove the R. headlong off the Deck 1737. 
b. He should be permitted to pass the r. of his life 
in..exile GIBBON. 3. c. If you have any remain- 
ders of modesty or truth cry God mercy MILT. 
6. His braine. Is as drie as the r. bisket After a 
voyage SHAKS. Hence Remainder v. trans. to 
sell (a number of books, etc.) as remainders, 
Remai-ndership (Law) the possession of a r.; the 
fact of there being a r. 

fRemai'nder, sb.* rare. 1594. [f, as prec.] 
Stay; time of staying or remaining —1646, 

tRemaindment. 1590. [irreg. f. REMAIN- 
DER sh.]! Law. A remainder. BACON. 

Remand (rima-nd), sb. 1771. [f. the vb.) 
1. The act of remanding, or the fact of being 
remanded; now spec. recommittal of an 
accused person to custody. 2. A remanded 
prisoner 1888. 

Remand (rima-nd), v. late ME. [-late and 
med.L. remandare, f. re- RE- + L. mandare 
command, send word.] 1. trans. To send (a 
thing) back again to a place; to reconsign; 
also, to remit, consign. 2. To send back (a 
person); to command or order to go back fo a 
place 1588. b. Of a court or magistrate: To 
Send back (a prisoner) into custody, now 
spec. in order that further evidence on the 
charge may be obtained 1643. 3. To call or 
summon back, to recall. Now rare or Obs. 
1525. 14. To demand back from another 1677. 

1. Both dissuaded me from suffering it to be re- 
presented on the stage; and accordingly it was re- 
manded back to my shelf FIELDING. 2. b. The 
said A. is remanded into custody 1794. 3. He 
remanded his own [men] from the pursuit 1656. 

Remanence (re-minéns). 1666. I med. L. 
remanentia (XI) remnant, remainder; see 
REMAIN v., -ENCE.] 1. That which remains; 
residuum (rare). 2. The fact of remaining; 
permanence, COLERIDGE. So tRe*manency. 

fRe-manent, sb. late ME. [subst. use of 
next; but cf. med. L. remanens (xi) remnant. ] 
The remainder, the remaining part, the rest 
21651. 2. A remaining part or amount; a 
remnant; pl. remains —1632. 3. Arith. A re- 
mainder —1559. 

Remanent (re-minént), a. Now rare. late 
ME. [- L. remanens, ent-, pr. pple. of 
remanére; see REMAIN, -ENT.] 11. In predica- 
tive use: Remaining, staying, abiding; con- 
tinuing to exist —1049. 2. Left behind, re- 
maining, when the rest is removed, used, 
done, ete. Now rare. late ME. 3. Law. — 
next 2 a. 1808. 

1. There is no effect r. upon the body JER. 
TAYLOR. 

Remanet (re-mánet). 1511. [app. a med. L. 
subst. use of L. remanet ‘there, or it, remains’, 
3rd sing. pr. ind. of remanére REMAIN v.] 1. A 
remainder. 2. a, Law. A cause or suit of 
which the hearing is postponed to another 
day or term 1734. b. A parliamentary bill 
left over till another session 1870, 

Remark (rima-tk), sb. 1654. [- Fr. re- 
marque, f. remarquer REMARK v.] 11. The 
fact or quality of being worthy of notice or 
comment 1702. 2. Observation, notice; com- 
ment 1680. b. Air of observation; look. THOM- 
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SON. 3. a. An act of observing or noticing; 
anobservation. Now rare. 1660. b. A verbal 
or written observation; a comment; a brief 
expression of opinion or criticism 1673. +4, 
A sign, mark, indication —1709. 

1. In which there were three Women, but of no 
great r. 1702. 2. Lord R. Churchill’s latest es- 
capade..is the theme of general r. 1885. 3. b. He 
could not bear to hear Mr. Barker's chaffing 
remarks 1883. 

Remark (rimü-ik), sb.: Also re-mark. 
1880. Anglicized f. REMARQUE. 

Remark (rímà-ik), v. 1033. [- Fr. re- 
marquer; see RE-, MARK v.] fl. (rans. To 
mark out, distinguish —1671. tb. To point 
out, indicate —1742. 2. To observe, take 
notice of, perceive 1675. 3. To say, utter, or 
set down, as an observation or comment 
1704. b. intr. To make a remark on a thing 
1859. 

1. His manacles r. him, there he sits MILT, 2. Has 
not your highness remarked it? H. WA 
The singular fact remarked on by 
servers DARWIN, 

Remarkable (rimà-1küb'l), a. and sb. 1604, 
[- Fr. remarquable; see p; »"ABLE.] A. adj. 
1. Worthy of remark, notice, or observation; 
hence, extraordinary, unusual, singular. 
12. Perceptible; admitting of being observed 
or noted —1760. tb. Conspicuous, noticeable 
-1801. 

1. The oddes is gone, And there is nothing left 
remarkeable Beneath the visiting Moone SHAKS. 
a dene look, and some other r. signs of grace 

704. 

B. sb. A noteworthy thing or circumstance; 
something extraordinary or exceptional. 
Chiefly in pl. Now arch. 1639. 

After lunch to-day we. .set forth to see the re- 
markables of Oxford HAWTHORNE. Hence Re- 
markabi-lity, Rema'rkableness, the fact or 
character of being r. Rema:rkably adv. in a r. 
manner. 

Remarker (rimü-ikoi) Now rare. 1684. 
lt. REMARK v. + -ER'.] fl. One who makes 
or publishes remarks on a literary work; a re- 
viewer or critic; also, an author of ‘Remarks’ 
on some subject —1795. 2. One who makes 
observations; an observer, commenter 1684, 

Remarque (remark). 1882, [Fr.] Engrav- 
ing. A distinguishing feature indicating a 
certain state of the plate, usu. consisting in 
the insertion of a slight sketch in the margin. 
Also attrib. in r.-proof. 

[Remblai (ranble). Also in pl. form rem- 
blais. 1794. [Fr., f. remblayer embank, f. 
re- RE- + emblayer heap up. Cf. D£ÉBLAI.] 
1. Fortif. The earth used to form a rampart, 
or embankment. 2. Mining, Material used to 
fillup the excavations made in a thick seam of 
coal 1807. 

Rembrandtesque (rembrante-sk), a. 1879. 
If. name of Rembrandt, the Du. painter and 
etcher (1608-1669), + -ESQUE.] Resembling 
the manner or style of Rembrandt. 80 
Re:mbrandtish a. 1860. 

Remeant (riz-miünt), a. rare. 1848. [= L. 
remeans, remeant-, pr. pple. of remeare return, 
f. re- RE- + meare pass; see -ANT.] Returning. 

Remede, remeid (rimi-d) Now arch. late 
ME. - (O)Fr. remède — L. remedium REME- 
DY sb.] Remedy, redress. 

Remediable (rimi-didb’l), a. 1491. [= 
(O)Fr. remédiable or L. remediabilis curable, 
(later) curative; see REMEDY v., -ABLE.] fl. 
Capable of remedying; remedial —1596. 2. 
Capable of being remedied or redressed 1570. 


Hence Reme-diableness, Reme-diably 
adv. 
Remedial (rimi-dial), a. 1051. [- late L. 


remedialis, f. L. remedium REMEDY sb.; see 
A.] Affording a remedy, tending to relieve 
or redress. 

Every good political institution must have a pre- 
ventive operation as well as a r. BURKE. Suffering 
is a medicine, r. though bitter 1862. Hence Re- 
medially adv. 

Remediless (re-midilés) a. late ME. [T. 
next + -LESS; orig. stressed remé-diless.] 1. 
Of persons, etc.: Destitute of remedy ; having 
no prospect of aid or rescue. Now rare or 
Obs. 2. Of trouble, disease, etc.: Not ad- 
mitting of remedy; incapable of being reme- 
died, cured, or redressed 1513. 

1. I'll rear up Malta, now r. MARLOWE. 2. Grief— 
deep r. grief SHELLEY. Hence Re-mediless-ly 
adv., -ness. 
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(re-midi), sb. ME. [- Fr. 
(O)Fr. reméde — L. remedium 
medicine, means of relief, in med.L. conces- 
sion, f. re- RE- + med-, stem of mederi heal.] 
1. A cure for a disease or other disorder of 
body or mind; any medicine or treatment 
which alleviates pain and promotes restora- 
tion to health. 2. A means of counteracting 
or removing an outward evil of any kind; 
reparation, redress, relief ME. 3. Legal re- 
dress 1450. 4. Coining. The small margin 
within which coins as minted are allowed to 
vary from the standard fineness and weight. 
Also called tolerance. late ME. 5. At various 
schools (as stillat St. Paul's and Winchester): 
A time specially granted for recreation; à 
half-holiday 1518. 

1. The only R. is to lay the Bone open 1702, fig. 
Withdraw thy Action, and depart in Peace; The 
R. is worse than the Disease DRYDEN. The only. 
r. for superstition is knowledge 1862. 2. A r. 
against those optical deceptions 1837. Phr. There 
is no r. (= way out of it, help for it, alternative) 
but, etc. tNo r., unavoidably. 3. Left to the 
remedie, which the Law of the place alloweth 
them HOBBES. 

Remedy (re-mídi) v. late ME. L- (O)Fr. 
remédier or L. remediare, f. remedium 
REMEDY sb.) 1, trans. ta. To grant (a person) 
legal remedy; to right (a person) in respect of 
a wrong suffered —16602, b. To bring remedy 
to (a person, diseased part, etc.); to heal, cure, 
make whole again. Now rare. 1470. 2. To 
cure (a disease, ete.); to put right, reform (a 
state of things); to rectify, make good. late 
ME. 

1. b. Into the woods..shee went, To seeke for 
hearbes that mote him r. SPENSER, 2. They tooke 
up Armes to remedie their wrong DRAYTON, A 
great deal has been done to r. the deficiency 1853. 

Remember (ríme-mbo1), v. ME. L- OFr. 
remembrer g late L. rememorari call to mind, 
f. re- RE- + memor mindful.) I. 1. (rans. To 
retain in, or recall to, the memory; to bear 
in mind. b. With inf. To bear in mind, not 
to forget, fo do something. late ME. 2. To 
think of, recall the memory of (a person) with 
some kind of feeling or intention. late ME. 
b. To bear (a person) in mind as entitled to a 
gift, recompense, or fee, or in making one's 
will; hence, to fee, reward, ‘tip’ 1470. 13. 
To record, mention, make mention of (a 
thing, person, etc. —1749. tb. To com- 
memorate —1658. c. To have mind of and 
mention (a person, his condition, etc.) in 
prayer 1602. 4. absol. or intr. To have or 
bear in mind; to recall to the mind; also, to 
exercise or possess the faculty of memory. 
late ME. 5. reff. To bethink or recollect, tto 
think or reflect upon (oneself). Now rare. 
late ME. 6. a. impers. (It) remembers me 
[after OFr. (il) me remembre], I remember. 
Now arch. late ME. b. T'o be remembered, to 
remember; also const. of. Obs. exe. dial. 
1440. 

1. I was. left by my father, whom I cannot r., to 
the care of an uncle JOHNSON, Phr. TA. your 
courtesy, be covered. b. You will also r. to take 
bonds for the money BERKELEY. 2. Remembre 
thy maker in thy youth, or euer the dayes of 
aduersite come COVERDALE Ecel. 12:1, b. Anon, 
anon, I pray your. the Porter SHAKS. 3. b. Temp. 
1. ii, 405, c. Nimph, in thy Orisons Be all my sins 
rememberd SHAKS. 4. That shallow vassall.. 
which as I r., hight Costard SHAKS. b. To have 
mind, memory, or recollection of on (now 
rare exc, in U.S.) CHAUCER, 5. Lear IV, Vi. 233. 
6. a. Whan that it remembreth me Up-on my 
yowthe CHAUCER. 

II. 1. To remind (a person); esp. to put (one) 
in mind of a thing or person. Now arch. or 
dial.late ME. 12. To recall (a thing or per- 
son) fo a person. Also with double obj., obj. 
clause, and without const. —1672. b. To men- 
tion (a person) fo another as sending a 
friendly greeting, Also without const. 1560. 

1. Emanuel. .remember'd Azem of his Promises 
1745. 2. By onely remembring them the truth of 
what they themselves know to be heer miss- 
affirmed NIL. b. R. me In all humilitie vnto his 
Highnesse SHAKS. Katty Tatham desires to be 
remembered to you all 1872. Hence Reme m- 
berable a. capable or worthy of being remem- 
bered. Reme:mberably adv. Reme:mberer, 
one who, or that which, remembers (tor reminds). 

Remembrance (rime-mbrans). ME. L 
OFr. remembrance (AEr. -aunce), t. remembrer ; 
see prec., -ANCE.] I. Memory or recollection 
in relation to a particular thing. 2. That 
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operation of the mind which is involved in 
recalling a thing or fact; recollection. Freq. 
personified, or in fig. context. late ME. tb. 
Faculty or power of remembering or calling 
to mind —1631. 3. With possess. pron. (A 
person's) memory or recollection; also, in 
later use, (a person's) power of remembering 
(cf. prec.). late ME. b. The point at which 
one's memory of events begins, or the period 
over which it extends 1565. 4. The memory 
(tor thought) which one has of a thing or 
person. late ME. b. With a and pl. A recol- 
lection, reminiscence 1001. c. The surviving 
memory of a person 1579. d. pl. Greetings 
expressive of remembrance 1789. 15. Men- 
tion, notice —1631. +b. A memorial inscrip- 
tion —1599. +6. The act of reminding or 
putting in mind —1659. +7. A memorandum 
1676. tb. A reminder; a remark intended to 
remind —1038. 8. A keepsake, souvenir; a 
token. late ME. b. A memorial or record of 
some fact, person, etc. Now rare. 1470. 

1. This ever grateful in r. bear PoPE. R. rises 
faint and dim Of sorrows suffer'd long ago 1816. 
Phr. To have in r., to call to r. 2. Not for thy life, 
lest flerce r. wake My sudden rage MILT. b. This 
Lord of weake r. SHAKS. 3. But now is my r. weak 
with eld 1864. b. Thee I have heard relating what 
was don Ere my r. MILT. 4. The dear r. of his 
native coast PoPE. b. How sharpe the point of 
this r. is SHAKS. 5. b. Hen. V. I. ii. 229. 7. b. 2 
Hen. IV, v. ii. 115. 8. b. On his brest a bloodie 
Crosse he bore, The deare r. of his dying Lord 
SPENSER. 

Remembrancer (rime-mmbrünsoi). 1455 
[= AFr. remembrauncer, f. remembraunce; 
see prec., ER 2.] 1. The name of certain 
officials of the Court of Exchequer. b. An 
official of the Corporation of the City of 
London, whose chief duty now is to repre- 
sent that body before parliamentary com- 
mittees and at Council and Treasury Boards 
1710. 2. One who reminds another; in former 
use, esp. one engaged or appointed for that 
purpose 1523. 3. fig. of things; also, a thing 
serving to remind one; a reminder; a memen- 
to, souvenir 1589. b. A memorandum-book. 
THACKERAY. f4. One who sends remem- 
brances to another, PEPYS. 

1. The King's (or Queen's) R., an officer respon- 
sible for the collection of debts due to the Sov- 
ereign; now an officer of the Supreme Court. 
3. Premature consolation is but the r. of sorrow 


GOLDSM. 

fReme':morate, v. 1400. [- rememorat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of late L. rememorari; see RE-, 
MEMORATE v.] a. trans. To remind, put in 
mind (of). Also absol. b. intr. To remember. 
—1085. So Rememora-tion (now rare), the 
action of remembering (tor reminding); an 
instance of this. 

+Reme-morative, a. and sb. 1449. [- Fr. 
remémoratif or med.L. rememorativus, f. as 
prec.; see -IVE.] A. adj. Serving to remind. 
—1041. B. sb. A reminder —1676. 

+Re‘menant. ME. I- OFr. remenant, 
subst. use of pr. pple. of remenoir REMAIN; 
see -ANT, REMNANT.] 1. The rest or remainder. 
Also pl. 1573. 2. A remaining thing or part; 
a remnant —1433. 

+Remerrcy, v. 1477. [- Fr. remercier, f. 
re- RE- + merci thanks; see MERCY.] To 
thank —1592. 

She him remercied as the Patrone of her life 
SPENSER. So tReme'rcy sb. thanks ~1606. 

\Remex (ri-meks). Pl. remiges (re-mid3iz). 
1767. [L., f. remus oar.) Ornith. One of the 
principal feathers of a bird's wing, by which 
it is sustained and carried forward in flight; a 
wing-quill. Chiefly pl. Hence Remi-gial a. 
(rare) serving to propel; of or pertaining to 
the remiges. 

Remiform (re-mifgam), a. rare, 1800. [f. 
L. remus oar + -FORM) Shaped like an oar. 

Remigrate (re-migre't, rimoi-gre't), v. 
1601. [orig. — remigrat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
remigrare journey back; later, f. RR. 5 à + 
MIGRATE v.] fl. intr, To change back again 
—1680. 2. To migrate again or back 1623. 
So Remigra : tion, the action of remigrating ; 


return. 

Remind (rimoi-nd), v. 1645. [f. RE. 5a + 
MiND v., prob. after REMEMORATE, still cur- 
rent in XII.] 1. trans. To recall (a thing) to 
one's own mind; to remember, recollect. 
Now rare or Obs. tb. To recall to another's 
mind (rare) 1660. 2. To put (a person) in 


REMISS 


. of something, to do something, etc. 

2. The time of year reminds me how the months 
have gone DICKENS. 

Reminder (rimoi-ndos). 1053. [f. prec. + 
-ER'.] Something which reminds one; men- 
tion made for the purpose of reminding. b. 
PUN in pl. Secondary syphilitic symptoms 
Remi-ndful, a. 1810. [f. as prec. + -FUL.] 
1. Mindful, retaining the memory, of. 2. Re- 
miniscent, reviving the memory, of 1864. 

Reminisce (remini-s), v. colloq. or joc. 1829. 
[Back-formation from next.] I. trans. and 
intr. To recollect, remember. 2. intr. To in- 
dulge in reminiscences 1882. 

Reminiscence (remini-séns) 1589. [- late 
L, reminiscentia (Tertullian), f. L. reminisci 
remember, f. re- Re- + *men- (see MIND 8b.), 
Cf. (O)Fr. réminiscence.] 1. The act, process, 
or fact of remembering or recollecting ; some- 
times spec. the act of recovering knowledge 
by mental effort, 2. (Chiefly pl.) a. A 
recollection or remembrance, as a mental 
fact 1813. b. A recollection or remembrance 
of some past fact or experience related to 
others; freq. (in p/.), the collective memories 
or experiences of a person put into literary 
form 1811. 3. A feature, fact, etc., which 
recalls something else 1860. 

1. The other part of memory, called R.: which is. 
the Retreiving of a thing, at present forgot, or but. 
confusely remembred 1692. 2. b. As he listened to 
these reminiscences of the sailors PRESCOTT. 

+Remini-scency. 1655. [f. as prec.; see 
-ENCY.] The faculty of reminiscence —1732. 

Reminiscent (remini-sént), sb. 1822, 
[subst. use of next.] A relater or writer of 
reminiscences. 

Reminiscent (remini-sént) a. 1765. [= L, 
reminiscens, end-, pr. pple. of remininisci; 
see REMINISCENCE, -ENT.] 1. Pertaining to, 
characterized by, reminiscence. b. Having 
reminiscence of something 1830. 2. Of the 
nature of reminiscence or reminiscences 
1863, 3. Evoking a reminiscence of a person 
or thing 1880. 

1. b. Some other state of existence, of which we 
have been previously conscious and are now T. 
1836. Hence Remini-scently adv. 

Reminiscential (re:minise-nfal), a. 1646, 
[f. REMINISCENCE; cf. essential.) Of the na- 
ture of, pertaining to, reminiscence; of a 
reminiscent character. 

Remiped (re-miped), sb. and a, 1826. [= 
Fr. rémipéde, f. L. remus oar + pes, ped- 
foot.] Zool. A. sb. One of an order of coleop- 
terous insects having tarsi adapted for swim- 
ming; also, a crustacean of the genus Remipes, 
B. adj. Having feet that are oar-shaped, or 
used as oars 1864, 

TRemi-se, sb.! 1473. - Fr. remise, identi- 
cal w. next.] 1. Law. A transfer of property 
1706. 2. A remission or cessation of sickness. 
Fromm. 3. The act of remitting money; à 
remittance —1089. 

Remise (rami-z), sb. 1098. [Fr., f. remis, -e 
pa. pple. of remettre put back or up. Cf. 
Remir.} 1. A coach-house. b. (Ellipt. for 
voiture de remise.) A carriage hired from a 
livery stable, of a better class than the 
ordinary hackney-carriage 1098. 2. Fencing. 
A second thrust made after the first has 
missed and while still upon the lunge; the 
act of making a'thrust of this kind 1823. 
3. A wired-in space planted to attract game- 
birds 1905. 

Remise (rimoi-z), v.! 1481. [f. Fr. remis(e; 
see prec.] tl. trans. To put back again in or 
into a place or state; to replace; to convert 
again into; to send back fo a place —1023. 2. 
Law. To give up, surrender, make over to 
another, release (any right, property, etc.) 
1487. 

Remise, v. 1889. [f. REMISE sb.* 2.] 
F'encing. intr. To make a remise, 

Remiss (rimi-s), a. late ME. I- L. remissus, 
adj. use of pa. pple. of remittere slacken, relax ; 
see Rew.) Tl. Med. Weakened; dilute 
—1025. 2. Of persons: Slack in the discharge 
of a task or duty; careless, negligent 1450. 
b. Of conduct, actions, etc.: Characterized 
by carelessness, negligence, or inattention 
1502. 13. Characterized by a lack of strict- 
ness or proper restraint; lax, loose —1751. 


REMISS 


fb. Lenient —1651. 4. Free from vehemence 
or violence; also, lacking in force or energy 
1550. fb. Not intense or strong; moderate, 
mild (esp. of heat and cold) —1686. t5. Di- 
minished in tension; loose, relaxed —1607. 

2. R. in the duties. of Religion BENTLEY. A 
very r. correspondent 1893. b. What had been r. 
in the conduct of his predecessor 1817. 3. Ar. 
discipline JER. TAYLOR. 4. The passion must 
neither be too violent nor too r. HUME. 5. Pain 
Which..makes r. the hands of Mightiest MILT. 
Hence Remi-ss-ly adv., ness. 

Remiss (rimi-s), v. rare. 1500. E remiss-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. remilere REMIT. Cf. 
REMISE v.] fl. trans. To remit; to resolve or 
dissolve; to mitigate; to let go, pass over 
21656. 2. Law. = REMISE v.! 2, 1800. 

Remissful, a. rare. 1003. (f. REMISS v. 
ora. + -FUL.] fl. Full of remission; merciful. 
DRAYTON. 2. Full of remissness; negligent 
1836. 

Remissible (rimi-stb'l), e. 1577. [- Fr. 
rémissible or late L. remissibilis (Tertullian); 
see REMISS b., -IBLE.] Capable or admitting 
of remission; that may be remitted. Hence 
Remissibi-lity, Remi'ssibleness, r. state 
or condition, 

Remission (rimiJon. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
rémission or L. remissio, -on-, f. remiss-; see 
REMISS v., N.] 1. Forgiveness or pardon of 
sins or other offences. 2. Forgiveness or 
pardon granted for sins or offences against 
divine law; the cancelling of, or deliverance 
from, the guilt and penalties of sin ME. b. 
Pardon for a political, legal, or other offence, 
Now Hist. late ME. t3. a. Release from a 
debt or payment 1608. b. Liberation from 
captivity, ete.; respite 1761, 4. The action 
of remitting or giving up partially or wholly 
(a debt, tax, penalty, etc.). late ME. 15. Re- 
laxation; lessening of tension; slackening of 
energy or application -1741. 6. Diminution 
of force or effect; lowering or decrease of a 
condition or quality, esp. of heat or cold 
1603, b. Path, A decrease or subsidence (esp. 
a temporary one) in the violence of a disease 
or pain; also transf. of violent emotions 1685. 
7. The action of remitting or sending (back); 
à remittal (rare) 1724. 

1. In. .Seripture, R. of Sinne, and Salvation 
from Death and Misery, is the same thing 
Honpes. 2. He gives repentance and r. DE FOE. 
b. Two Gent. I. Ii. 65. 6. The r. of the cold did not 
continue long enough to afford me much relief 
JOHNSON. 7. The r. of a million every year to 
England SWIFT. 

Remissive (rimi'siv), a. 1514. [- med.L. 
remissivus; see REMISS v., -IVE.] fl. Care- 
less, remiss (rare) —1640. 2. Inclined to, of 
the nature of, productive of, remission or 
pardon. Now rare. 1611. t3. Producing or 
allowing decrease of something -1718. 4. 
Characterized by remission or abatement 
1086. 

2. No contrition alone is r. of sins JER. TAYLOR. 

Remissory (rimi-sori), a. rare. 1548. [- 
med. I. remissorius; see REMISS v., -ORY*.] 
Tending to, of the nature of, remission. 

Remit (rími-t), v. late ME. I- L. remittere 
send back, slacken, relax, postpone, f. re- 
RE- + mittere send.) I. trans. 1. To forgive 
or pardon (a sin, offence, fa person, etc.). 
12. To give up, resign, surrender (a right or 
possession) —1670. 3. To abstain from 
exacting (a payment or service of any kind); 
to allow to remain unpaid (or unperformed) 
1463. b. To refrain from inflicting (a punish- 
ment) or carrying out (a sentence); to with- 
draw, cancel; to grant remission of (suffering) 
1483, +4. To discharge, set free, release, 
liberate (a person) —1647. 

1. Whose synnes soeuer ye remytte they are re- 
mytted vnto them COVERDALE John 20:23. 2. 
Th’ Egyptian Crown I to your hands r. DRYDEN. 
3. She remitted the Arrears that were owing 1701. 
b. The queen remitted the quartering of his body 


1693. 

II. 1. To give up, lay aside (anger, etc.) en- 
tirely or in part. late ME. b. To give up or 
over, abandon, desist from (a pursuit, occupa- 
tion, ete.) 1587. 2. To allow (one’s diligence, 
attention, etc.) to slacken or abate 1510. tb. 
To mitigate, diminish, or abate. —1750. 13. 
To relax, relieve from tension 1711. 

1. Our Supream Foe in time may much r. His 
anger MiLT. b. Engaged..in a siege which they 


1792 


could not r. KINGLAKE. 2. Do not r. your care 
JOHNSON. 

III. 1. To refer (a matter) for consideration, 
decision, performance, etc., o a person or 
body of persons, now usu. to one specially 
empowered or appointed to deal with it; 
also spec. in Law, to send back (a case) to an 
inferior court. late ME. b. To send (a person) 
from one tribunal fo another for trial or 
hearing (rare) 1538. fe. To commit (a person) 
to the charge or control of another, Also refl. 
1741. 2. To refer (a person) fo a book, 
another person, etc., for information. late 
ME. 3. a. To send (a person) back to prison, 
or to other custody; to recommit. Now rare. 
late ME, tb. To emit or send out again. 
DRYDEN. 4. ta. Law. To restore to a former 
and more valid title; see REMITTER* 1. 1708. 
b. To put back info, to admit or consign 
again fo a previous position, state, or con- 
dition 1591. 5. To postpone, put off or defer 
1635. 6. To refer, assign, or make over to a 
thing or person 1641. fb. To enter or insert 
in (or into) a book —1716. 7. To send or trans- 
mit (money or articles of value) fo a person 
or place. Also absol. 1640, 

1. Wheche mater I remytte. to youre ryght wyse 
discrecion 1455, 2. Let us hear Du Cange, to whom. 
Robertson remits us 1835. 4. b. You propose to T. 
to slavery three millions of negroes BRIGHT. 7. We 
parted; and he remitted me a small annuity 
JOHNSON. 

IV. intr. 1. To abate, diminish, slacken 1029. 
2. To relax from labour; to give over 1700. 

1. How often have I blest the coming day, When 
toil remitting lent its turn to play GOLDSM. 2. 
"Their enemies will not r.; rust, mould, vermin. . 
all seize their own EMERSON. Hence Remi-tment 
remission, pardon; remitting of money. Re- 
mi-ttal, remission for sin, or of a debt, penalty, 
ete.; Law, the act of referring a case from one 
court to another. Remi:ttee-, one to whom a re- 
mittance is made or sent, Remi:tter', one who 
forgives or pardons (rare); one who sends a re- 
mittance. 

Remittance (rími-tüns). 1705. [f. REMIT 
T. + -ANCE.] A sum of money sent from one 
place or person to another; a quantity of 
some article sent in this way ; also, the act of. 
sending money, ete., to another place. 

R.-man, an emigrant who is supported or assisted. 
by remittances from home. 

Remittent (rimi-tént), a. and sb. 1693. 
i= L. remittens, ent-, pr. pple. of remittere; 
see REMIT, -ENT.] A. adj. That remits or 
abates for a time; spec. in Path. of a type of 
fever, the symptoms of which abate at inter- 
vals (without disappearing entirely as in the 
intermittent type). B. sb. 1. Path. A remittent 
fever 1693. 2. One who remits money 1855. 

Remitter* (rimi-taa). 1445. [See REMIT v. 
and -k“. ] 1. Law. a. A principle or operation 
by which one having two titles to an estate, 
and entering on it by the later or more defec- 
tive of these, is adjudged to hold it by the 
earlier or more valid one. b. The act of re- 
mitting à case to another court for decision 
1726. 2. Restoration to rights or privileges, 
or to a previous state (rare) 1623. 

Remnant (re-mnant), sb. and a. ME. 
[contr. f. REMENANT.] A. sb. 1. With the. That 
which remains after the removal of a por- 
tion; the remainder, rest, residue. Now 
applied only to a small remaining number or 
part. 2. With a and pl. A (small) remaining 
number, part, or quantity 1611. b. Of asingle 
person: A survivor (rare) 1594. 3. A remain- 
ing trace or survival of some quality, belief, 
condition, or state of things 1560. 4. A frag- 
ment, a small portion, a scrap. late ME. b. 
spec. among drapers and clothiers: An end of 
a piece of goods, left over after the main por- 
tion has been used or sold. late ME. fe. A 
scrap or tag of quotation. B. Jons. 

1. The remnaunt of the captiuyte COVERDALE 
Neh. 1: 3. The r. of my tale is of a length To tire 
your patience DRYDEN. 2. The remnants of their 
provisions on the voyage 1888. b. Rich. III. I. ii. 7. 

B. adj. Remaining 1550. 

Act through thy r. life the decent part PRIOR. 

Remolade (remolad). 1702. E- Fr. trémo- 
lade, rémoulade - It. remolata.] I. An unguent 
used in farriery. 2. A piquant salad-dressing 
resembling mayonnaise 18. . 

Remonetize (rimo-nitoiz), v. 1875. [f. RE- 
5a + MONETIZE.) trans. To restore (a metal 


REMORATE 


or other substance) to its former use as full 
legal tender. So Remonetiza - tion. 

Remonstrance (rimo-nstrins). 1477. [- 
Fr. tremonstrance (mod. remontrance) or 
med.L. remonstrantia, f. remonstrare; see 
REMONSTRATE, -ANCE.] fl. An appeal, request 
1490. 12. Demonstration, proof, evidence, 
manifestation of some fact, quality, etc. ; also, 
a ground of some belief —1774. 3. ta. A 
(written or spoken) demonstration, state- 
ment, account, or representation. Usu. 
const. of (the matter declared or brought 
forward) —1772. b. A formal statement of 
grievances or similar matters of public im- 
portance, esp. the Grand R. presented by the 
House of Commons to the Crown in 1641. 
Now Hist. 1626. c. Eccl. Hist, A document 
presented in 1010 to the States of Holland by 
the Dutch Arminians, relative to the points 
of difference between themselves and the 
strict Calvinists 1602. 4, The action of 
remonstrating; expostulation 1603. b. With 
a and pl. An instance of this 1720. 5. A 
monstrance 1656. Obs. or rare. 

2. The externall and visible remonstrances of re- 
ligion JER. TAYLOR. 4. b. The remonatrances of 
the people were disregarded 1774. 

Remonstrant (rimo-nstriint), a. and sb. 
1618. [- med. L. remonstrans, -ant-, pr. pple. 
of remonstrare; see next, -ANT.] A. adj. 1. 
Keel. Hist. Of or belonging to the Arminian 
party in the Dutch Reformed Church, 2. 
That remonstrates or expostulates 1041, 
B. sb. I. Eccl. Hist, A member of the Arminian 
party in the Dutch Reformed Church (see 
REMONSTRANCE 3 e.) 1618. 2. One who 
remonstrates; tthe author, or a supporter, of 
a remonstrance (in senses 3 a, b) 1641, Hence 
Remornstrantly adv. in à r. manner. 

Remonstrate (rimonstre!'t, re-ménstre't), 
v. 1599. [= remonstrat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
mod. L. remonstrare demonstrate, f. re- RE- + 
L. monstrare show; see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To 
make plain or manifest, demonstrate, ex- 
hibit, show —1742. 12. To point out (a fault, 
etc.) to another by way of reproof, dis- 
approbation, or complaint; to protest against 
(a wrong) 1751. tb. To point out, state, or 
represent (a grievanee, etc.) to some author- 
ity. Also const, fo. —1741. 13. intr. To raise 
an objection fo a thing; to address à remon- 
strance fo a person —1792. 4. To urge strong 
reasons against a course of action, to protest 
against; to expostulate with a person, on or 
upon an action. Also absol. 1695. 5. trans. To 
say, assert, or plead in remonstrance . 

1. Mr. Edw. Wood was the spokes-man: remon- 
strated that they were Oxon, scholars 1080. 
The Parliament sent but six or seven, to r. their 
complaints 1647. 4. Corporal Trim, by being in 
the service, had learned to obey,—and not to r. 
STERNE. 5. ‘I am a mortal’, Scrooge remon- 
strated, ‘and liable to fall’ DICKENS. Hence 
Remonstra-tion, the action of remonstrating, 
expostulation; an instance of this. Remo'n- 
strative a. of or characterized by remonstrance. 
Remo-nstrator, one who remonstrates, a remon- 
strant. Remornstratory a. expostulatory. 

Remontant (rimg-ntant), a. and sb. 1883. 
= Fr. remontant, pr. pple. of remonter RE- 
MOUNT v.) A. adj. Of roses: Blooming a 
second time or oftener in a season. B. sb. A 
hybrid perpetual rose blooming more than 
once in à season 1883, 

|Remontoir (romontwàr) 1801. [Fr., f. 
remonter REMOUNT v.) Clock-making. A 
device by which an exactly uniform impulse 
is given to the pendulum or balance. Also 
attrib. 

Remora (re-mórá). 1507. - L. remora de- 
lay, hindrance, f. re- RR. + mora delay.] 1. 
The sucking-fish (Echeneis remora), believed 
by the ancients to have the power of staying 
the course of any ship to which it attached 
itself. 2. An obstacle, hindrance, impedi- 
ment, obstruction 1604. 3. Surg. An instru- 
ment used to retain bones or other parts in 
place (rare) 1688. 

1. Like the r., of which mariners tell marvels, it 
counteracts, as it were, both oar and sail LANDOR. 
2. These numerous demands are likely to operate 
as a r., and to keep us fixed at home COWPER. 

+Re-morate, v. rare. 1638. E remoral-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. remorari, f. re- RE- + 
morari delay.] trans. To detain, delay, 
obstruct —1657. 
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PEOPLES AND RACES 


Left to right: (Top row) A snake charmer in Calcutta, India; a 
fisherman from Iceland; an aborigine schoolgirl from Northern 
Australia; a Padaung woman of the Shan States in Burma. (Second 
row) An old Spanish woman from Majorca; an Italian girl in the 
costume of Isernia; a fourteen-year-old Chinese girl from King- 
tehchen, already a skilled porcelain painter; a Russian girl, fore- 
man at a gold thread co-operative in Bukhara. (Third row) A Lapp- 
lander in national costume; a fisherman from Seahouses, Scot- 
land. (Fourth row) Two Guns-White Calf, a North American 
Indian from Montana, U.S.A.; an Eskimo woman from Anchorage, 
Alaska; a New Zealand Maori, carrying her baby on her back; a 
Japanese girl. (Bottom row) A native of New Guinea in tribal 
dress; an unveiled Arab merchant discussing business; a West 
Indian Negro from Curaçao; a village elder from the Peruvian 
Sierra. (B.O.A.C., Camera Press, Mirrorpic, Pictorial Press, J. Allan 
Cash, Italian State Tourist Office, Soviet Weekly, U.S.I.S., High Com- 
missioner for New Zealand, Shell.) 


NATURAL WONDERS 


(Top left) Pohutu Geyser, New Zealand. Boiling water is forced at great 
pressure from deep in the earth. (Top right) Niagara Falls on the United 
States-Canada border, 1,200 yards wide. The flow of water is estimated to 
exceed 12,000,000 cubic feet per minute. (Right) Stalactites and stalagmites 
in Gough's Caves, Cheddar, England. Over millions of years the slow drip of 
water from the limestone cliffs above has left deposits which have built up 
these fantastic forms. (Bottom left) The highest point in the world, Mount 


Everest, on the Nepalese-Tibetan border, 29,000 ft. high. (Bottom right) 
The Grand Canyon, Arizona, U.S.A. The erosion of a great gorge has re- 
vealed the different-coloured strata of the rocks. (High Commissioner for 
New Zealand, A.P., Keystone, Mount Everest Foundation.) 


REMORD 


Remo:rd, v. Obs. (exc. as nonce-wd.). late 
ME. - (O)Fr. remordre Rom. *remordere, 
for L. remordére, f. re- RE- + mordere bite, 
sting, etc.] 1. trans. To visit with affliction. 
CHAUCER., 2. To afflict (a person, the mind, 
etc.) with remorse or painful feelings. late 
ME. b. To afflict (oneself) with remorseful 
also, to unburden with contrition; 
to examine in a penitent spirit 1450. 3. To 
recall to mind with remorse or regret. late 
ME. 4. intr. To feel remorse 1440. 5, trans. 


To blame, rebuke 1523. 
2. b. Others thought he must. have pillaged a 
church; and now was committing the mistake of 


remording himself about it READE. 

Remorse (rim@-4s), sb. late ME. [- OFr. 
remors (mod. remords) — med.L. remorsus, f. 
remors-, pa. ppl. stem of L. remordére vex, 
torment; see prec.) 1. R. of conscience (or 
mind) = ?. Now somewhat rare and arch. 
2. A feeling of compunction, or of deep regret 
and repentance, for asin or wrong committed. 
late M b. With a and pl. A fit of remorse 
-1761. +3. Sorrow, pity, compassion; also pl. 
signs of tender feeling —1700. +4. Regretful 
or remorseful remembrance or recollection of 


a thing 1095. tb. A solemn obligation. 
Suaks. 5. Biting or cutting force. SPENSER. 

1. One of these Lieutenants, having a R. of Con- 
science, discovered the. .Mater 1704. 2. The fruit 
of our own ill-doing is r. HOOKER. 3. Curse on th’ 
unpard’ning Prince, whom Tears can draw To no 
R. DRYDEN. 

fRemo:rse, v. 1483. [f. L. remors-; see 


prec.] trans. and intr, To affect with, or feel, 
remorse —1090. 

Remorseful (rímó-1sfül) a. 1591. [f. RE- 
MORSE sb. + -FUL.] 1. Affected with or 
characterized by remorse; impressed with a. 
sense of, and penitent for, guilt 1592. 12. 
Compassionate, full of pity 1611. 13. 
Pitiable. CHAPMAN. 

1. Many a bitter hour and year of r. sorrow CAR- 
LYLE. 2. T'wo Gent. IV. iii, 13. Hence Remo'rse- 
ful-ly adv., -ness. 

Remorseless n@-aslés), a. 1593. [f. as 
prec, + -LESS.] Devoid of remorse; pitiless, 
cruel. b. quasi- adv. Without remorse 1593. 

Remorsles cruelty MILT. A r. foe 1853. Hence 
Remo:rseless-ly adv., -ness. 

Remote (rim, t), a. late ME. L- L. remotus, 
pa. pple. of removére REMOVE.] 1. Placed or 
situated at a distance or interval from each 
other; far apart. 2. Far away, far off, distant 
from some place, thing, or person; removed, 
Set apart 1586, 3. Far-off, far-distant 1533. 
b. Out-of-the-way, retired, secluded 1611. 
idv, use: At a distance, far off 
ant in (past or future) time 1712. 
stant, in various fransf. uses: 
esp. not immediately or closely related to, 
connected with, bearing upon, or affecting 
Something else 15 fb. Far-fetched; un- 
usual (rare) 31781. c. Not closely related by 
blood or kinship 1760. +5. Antecedent; ulti- 
mate (rare) 1697. 6. Slight, faint. In later 
use, esp. not the remotest, not the slightest, 
not the least (idea, ete.) 1711. 

1. Hearts r., yet not asunder SHAKS. 2. Some. - 
Hermitage, R. from all the pleasures of the world 
Juaks. 3. To grace the Gentry of a Land r. 
b. Places r. enough are in Bohemia, 
There. .leaue it crying SHAKS. c. The sound Of 
Thunder heard r. Mix. 4. Their nimble nonsense 
gains r. conclusions at a jump COWPER, They 
had not foreseen how the remoter consequences 
would affect their own safety THIRLWALL. b. 
Words too familiar or too r., defeat the purpose of a 
poet JOHNSON. 6. It had a bearing . indeed, 
but real—on what is being done now 1861. Hence 
Remo-te-ly adv., -ness. 

fRemoted, a. 1580. ff. as prec. + -ED' 2.] 
Remote, distant; removed —1683. 

Remotion (rimóv.fon). Now rare. late ME. 
[- Fr. tremotion or L. remotio, -on-; see RE-, 
Motion sh.] 1. Remoteness. Now rare. 2. 
The action of removing; removal; putting or 
taking away 1449. tb. The process of 
Arriving at some conception (spec. that of 
God) by removal of everything which is 
known not to be included in it —1677. 13. 
The action of removing or departing —1692. 

1. Its utter solitude and r. from men or cities DE 
QUINCEY. 3. Lear II. iv. 115. 

Remo. tive, a. rare. 1819. [f. L. remot- (see 
Remork) + -1vg.) fl. Bof. Characterized by 
removal of the episperm from the sheath of 
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the cotyledon. LINDLEY. 2. TI s 
moved 1884. ‘hat may be re: 

Remount (ri-, rímau-nt), sb. 1802. [f. the 
b.] Mil. 1. a. A supply of fresh horses for a 
cavalry regiment. b. A horse used to replace 
another which is worn out or killed 1829. 2. 
aitrib., as r. depot, etc. 1812. 

Remount (ri-, rimawnt), v. late ME. [In 
early use — (O)Fr. remonter, f. re- RE- + 
monter MOUNT v.; in later use in part a new 
formation on Mount v.] I. trans. tl. To raise 
or lift up again —1577. b. To set up in place 
again; esp. to mount (a gun) again 1627. 
C. To mount, put together, again 1888. 
2. a. To replace, to assist or enable (a person) 
to mount again, on horseback. late ME. b. 
To provide (cavalry) with fresh horses 1688. 
3. a. To ascend or go up (a place or thing) 
17885 1621. b. To mount (a horse, etc.) again 

3. a. To r. the stream to its ancient source 1884, 

IL. intr. 1. To mount, rise, or move upwards 
again 1490. 2. To get on horseback again 
1500. 3. To go back, in the course of an in- 
vestigation or study, fo a certain point, 
period, ete. 1738. b. To go back in time toa 
certain date 1831. c. To go back fo a source 
1839. 

3. We soon r. to facts which lie beyond our powers 
of analysis and observation 1837. b. A practice 
Mu remounts to the first ages of Christianity 
Removable (rímü-váb'l) a. and sb. 1534. 

[f. REMOVE v. -- -ABLE.] 1. Subject to re- 

moval. 2. Capable of being removed (from. 

one place to another, or entirely) 1504. B. 
sb. A removable resident magistrate in 

Ireland 1888. Hence Remo:vability. Re- 

mo · vableness. 

Removal (rimu-vül) 1597. [f. REMOVE v. + 
-AL' 2.] 1. The act of taking away entirely. 
2. Dismissal from an office or post; also, 
transference to another office, etc. 1647, 3. 
The act of conveying or shifting to another 
place; the fact of being so transferred 1639. 
4. The act of changing one's ground, place, 
or position; esp. change of habitation 1642. 

2. The appointment and r. of magistrates 1863. 

Remove (rimü-v), sb. 1553. [k. the vb.] 
+1. Removal of a person from a position or 
office; dismissal —1799. tb. The act of re- 
moving a person by death; murder ~1653. 
2. ta. The act of taking away, or doing away 
with, a thing —1076. b. Farriery. The act of 
taking off a horse's shoe in order to dress the 
hoof and replace the shoe on the same or 
another foot; hence, an old shoe used over 
again. Now dial. 1549. c. The act of taking 
away a dish or dishes at a meal in order to 
put others in their place; hence, a dish thus 
removed, or brought on 1773. 3. The act of 
removing a thing from one place to another 
1582. 14. The act of transferring a person 
from one office or post to another; the fact 
of being so transferred -1751. b. Promotion, 
at school, to a higher class or division 1662. 

"c. At some schools: An intermediate form or 
class 1718. 5. The (or an) act of changing one's 
place, esp. one's place of residence; departure 

to another place. Now rare. 1586. tb. A 
period of absence from à place, SHAKS. 6. 
Distance, in time, place, condition, ete. 1628. 
b. A step or stage in gradation of any kind; 
esp. in phr. but one (or a) T. from 1633. C. A 
degree in descent or consanguinity 1766. 

1. b. He most violent Author Of his owne iust 
remoue SHAKS. 3. An Elephant for the r. of our 
baggage and commodities 1660. 4. b. Surprising I 
didn't get my r. this term 1894. c. Some unhappy 
wight in ther. DISRAELI. 5. Three removes are as 
bad as a FRANKLIN. 6. b. Yet nascent 
feudality was but one r. from anarchy BRYCE. 

Remove (rimi-v), v. [ME. remeve, remove 
— OFr. remeuv-, remov-, stressed and un- 
stressed stems respectively of removeir (mod. 
remouvoir) L. removére; see RE-, MOVE v. 
For the vocalism, cf. Prove.) I. trans. 1. To 
move from or out of the place occupied; to 
lift or push aside, lift up and take away, take 
off, withdraw. b. To put (a person) out of the 
way; to assassinate, murder 1653. c. pass. Of 
dishes: To be replaced or followed by, after 
removal 1840. 2. To move, shift, or convey 


one place to another; to change the 
Po s tion of ME. tb. Law. To trans- 
person) for trial from one court 
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of law to another —1744. 3. To send or put (a 
person) away; to compel (a person) to go 
from, or quit, a place. late ME. b. To depose, 
dismiss from a position or office. late ME. 
4. To take away (from a person), to relieve 
or free one from, some feeling, quality, con- 
dition, etc., esp. one of a bad or detrimental 
kind; fto do away with (a practice). late ME. 
tb. To put away (a feeling, etc.) from oneself 
—1703, 15. To move or persuade (a person) 
out of or from a purpose or resolve —1654. 

1. God to r. his wayes from human sense, Plac'd 
Heav'n from Earth so farr MIT, To r. mountains: 
to perform miracles: after Matt. 17:20, etc. c. 
Boiled haddock, removed by hashed mutton 
THACKERAY. 2. Elizabeth was now removed to 
Canterbury 1839. 3. To r. him I decree, And send 
him from the Garden Milz. b. None of the 
sheriffs now removed were employed again 
STUBBS. 4. The death of Norfolk. removed the 
dread of. .war 1874. 

II, intr. 1. To go away or depart from a 
place; to move off to somewhere else ME. b. 
spec. To change one's place of residence; also 
of a tenant, to quit a house or holding. late 
ME. fc. To shift one's place or position 
—1656. 2. Of things: To change place; to 
move off or away ; to disappear, etc. late ME. 
13. To move, stir; to be in motion —1601. 

1. He said, he'd r. into another room GLANVILL. 
b. One who, having liv'd in Long-Acre. had re- 
moved for fear of the Distemper DE For. 2. The 
mountaynes shall remoue, & the hilles shal fall 
downe COVERDALE Isa 54:10. 

Removed (rimü-vd), ppl. a. 1548. (f. prec. 
+ -ED^] 1. Distant in relationship by a 
certain degree in descent or consanguinity. 
2. ta. Remote; retired, secluded —1632. +b. 
Separated by time or space (rare) 1628. c. 
Lifted or taken away 1625. 3. predic. Remote, 
separated, or distant from something 1617. 

1. He is a cousin, several time r. DICKENS. 2. a. 
Som still r. place MILT. b. Twel. V. V. . Hence 
Remo-vedness. 

Remover (rímü.:voi. 1594. f. REMOVE 
v. + -ER'.] 1, One who or that which removes 
or takes away; spec. a furniture-remover, 2. 
One who changes his place (rare) 1600. 

2. Loue is not loue Which. .bends with the re- 
mouer to remoue SHAKS. 

tRemuable, a. rare. late ME. L- (O)Fr. 
remuable, f. remuer; see next, -ABLE.] 
Changeable, unstable; mobile. late ME. only. 

tRemue; v. ME. [- (O)Fr. remuer, f. re- 
RE- + muer - L. mutare change.] 1. trans. 
To remove or transfer to another place 1600. 
2. intr. To move off or away, depart —1482. 

Remu-nerable, a. rare. 1593. [f. next + 
-ABLE.] That may be rewarded; deserving 
of reward. Hence Remunerabi lity (rare). 

Remunerate (rimid-nére't), v. 1523. [- re- 
munerat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. remunerari 
(later -are), f. re- RE- + munerari, -are, f. 
munus, muner- gift; see -ATE*.] I. trans. To 
repay, requite, make some return for (ser- 
vices, etc.). 2. To reward (a person); to pay 
(a person) for services rendered or work done 
1588. b. Of things: To recompense or repay 
(a person) 1849. 

2. b. The principle that our exclusive trade with, 
the colonies remunerates us for the expense of 
colonial establishments COBDEN. Hence Re- 
munerartion, reward, recompense, repayment; 
payment, pay. Remu-nerator (rare), one who 
remunerates, Remurneratory d. serving to r.; 
affording remuneration. 

Remunerative (rimii-nérétiv), d. 1626. 
[In xvi - med. L. remunerativus; in later use 
a new formation on the verb.] 1. Inclined 
to remunerate (rare) 1626. 2. That remuner- 
ates or rewards 1677. 3. That brings re- 
muneration; profitable 1853. 

2. R. justice 1677. 3. The scheme did not prove 
r. 1865. Hence Remurnerative-ly adv., -ness. 

Remurmur (rimõamňa), v. Chiefly poet. 
1697. [- L. remurmurare; see RE-, MURMUR 
v.] 1. intr. a. To give back or give forth a 
murmuring sound; to resound with mur- 
murs. b. To answer with murmurs fo a 
sound 1697. c. Of sounds: To echo in mur- 
murs 1717. 2. trans. To repeat in murmurs 
1704. 

1. b. Eurota's banks remurmur'd to the noise 
POPE. 2. The trembling trees. . Her fate r. to the 
- „flood POPE. 

Ren, obs. f. RUN v. 

Renable (re-năb’l), a. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
[- OFr. re(s)nable :- L. rationabilis; see 
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REASONABLE.] a. Of persons: Ready of 
speech, eloquent; tesp. in phr. r. of tongue. 
b. Of speech: Ready, fluent, plain. late ME. 

Renaissance (riné^süns, Fr. ronesaüs). 
1840. [- Fr. renaissance (in spec. use, short 
for r. des arts, r. des lettres), f. re- RE- + 
naissance birth :- L. nascentia, f. nasci be 
born, or f. naiss-, pres. stem of naitre :- Rom. 
*nascere; see -ANCE. Cf. RENASCENCE.] 1. The 
revival of art and letters, under the influence 
of classical models, which began in Italy in 
the 14th c.; the period during which this 
movement was in progress 1845. b. ellipt. 
The style of art or architecture developed in, 
and characteristic of, this period 1840. 2. Any 
revival in art, literature, etc. 1872. 

2. Voltairism may stand for the name of the R. of 
the eighteenth century 1872. 

Renaissant (rinésünt) a. rare. 1864. 
Fr. renaissant, pr. pple. of renaître; see 
prec., -ANT.] Of or belonging to, characteris- 
tic of, the Renaissance. 

Renal(ri-nàl) a. 1656. - Fr. rénal - late L. 
renalis, f. L. renes REINS; see -AL'.] Of or 
pertaining to the reins or kidneys. 

Re · nardine, a. rare. 1866, It. Renard, var. 
of REYNARD; see -INE'.] Pertaining to Rey- 
nard the Fox. 

Renascence (rina-séns). 1727. f. next 

+ -ENCE. In sense 2 substituted by Matthew 
Arnold for RENAISSANCE.] 1. The process or 
fact of being born anew; re-birth, renewal, 


revival, 2, = RENAISSANCE 1, 1869. So 
Rena'scency = sense 1. 1004. 
Renascent (rinw-sént), a. 1727. [- L. 


renascens, -ent-, pr. pple. of renasci, f. re- RE- 

+ nasci be born; see -ENT.] That is being 

born again, reviving, springing up afresh. 

Rena: te, ppl. a. rare. 1570. [= L. renatus, 
Pa. pple, of renasci; see prec., -ATE*.] Reborn, 
reincarnate —1660. 

tRenay-, reny-, v. ME. - OFr. reneier 
(mod. renier) - med. L. renegare RENEGUE.] 1. 
trans. To renounce, abjure (one's faith, God, 
lord, etc.). 2. To deny, disown 1512. 3. To 
refuse fo do something. SKELTON. 

Rencontre (renkg-ntor, Fr, rankontr'). 
1019. [- Fr. rencontre; see next.] = next 1, 
1b, 1 o, 3. 

Rencounter (renkau:ntoi), sb. 1523. 
(O)Fr. rencontre, f. rencontrer; see next.] 1. 
An encounter or engagement between two 
opposing forces; a battle, skirmish, conflict. 
b. A hostile meeting between two adver- 
saries; a duel 1590. c. An encounter or con- 
test of any kind; in early use, esp. a contest 
in wit or argument 1632. 12. An unpleasant 
experience —1682. 3. A chance meeting of 
two persons, or of a person with a thing 1632. 
b. A meeting of two things or bodies; an 
impact, collision. Now rare or Obs. 1662. 

1. Three little rencounters have happened with 
the enemy 1781. 3. b. My nose and this very Post 
should have a R. SWIFT. 

Rencounter (renkau-ntos). v. Now rare. 
1403. - (O)Fr. rencontrer, f. re- RE- + OFr. 
encontrer; see ENCOUNTER v.] 1. trans. To 
meet or encounter (an army, person, ete.) in 
hostile fashion; to engage (a person) in fight. 
2. To meet or fall in with (a person) 1549. 
tb. intr. Const. with. —1676. +3. trans. To 
come into contact or collision with —1695. 
b. intr. To come together, collide 1712. 

Rend (rend), v. Pa. t. and pple. rent. [OE. 
rendan = OFris. renda, rel. to MLG. rende.] 
1. trans. To tear, to pull violently or by main 
force, off, out of, or from a thing or place; to 
tear off or away. 2. To tear, wrench, drag up 
or down ME. 3. To tear apart (asunder) or in 
pieces OE. b. To wear out (clothes) by tear- 
ing. SHAKS. c. techn. To make (laths) by 
cleaving wood along the grain into thin 
strips; also, to strip (trees) of bark 1688. 4. 
To tear apart or in pieces, in later use, esp. to 
split into parties or factions. late ME. 5. 
absol. To tear; to act by tearing ME. 6. intr. 
To burst, break, or tear ME. 

1. The Rocks are from their old Foundations rent 
DRYDEN. Phr. To rap (or rive) and r.: see RAP v.* 
1 and RIVE v. 2. God rent them up by the roots in 
the days of Pekah FULLER. 3. A banner that was 
many a time rent but was never out of the field 
MORLEY. Lo, they will weep, and r. their hair 
1839. 4. Anon the dreadfull Thunder Doth r. the 
region SHAKS. The Commons live, by no Divisions 
rent DRYDEN. Her heart was rent by contending 
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emotions 1891. 5. Whose doth r. Like 
interrupted Waters SHAKS. 6. He laid hold vpon 
the skirt of his mantle, and it rent 1 Sam. 15:27. 
Hence fRend sb. a rent, split, division —1674. 
Re-nder sb.’ one who rends. 

Render (rendoi) sb. ME. If. next.) f1. 
A lesson, repetition. ME. only. 12. Tho act 
of rendering up, or making over to another; 
surrender (of a person or place) 1670. 3. Law. 
a. (Usu. grant and r.) A return made by the 
cognizee to the cognizor in a fine; a convey- 
ance of this nature 1594. b. A return in 
money or kind, or in some service, made by a 
tenant to the superior 1647. 4. The act of 
rendering an account, statement, etc.; an 
account of expenses —1768. 5. The first coat 
of plaster or the like applied to a brick or 
Stone surface 1833. 

3. b. Payments in money and renders in kind 
1897. 4. Cymb. Iv. iv. 11. 

Render (re-: nden), v. ME. [- AFr. render, 
(O)Fr. rendre :- Rom. *rendere, alt., after 
*prendere (L. prehendere), of L. reddere give 
back, etc., f. red- Re- + dare give. For the 
unusual retention in Eng. of the Fr. inf. 
ending cf. TENDER v.] I. t1. trans. To repeat 
(something learned); to say over, recite 1505. 
2. To give in return, to make return of. Now 
somewhat rare, 1477. b. To return (thanks) 
1484. f3. To give (tor hand) back, to restore. 
Also with again or back. 1513. b. Law. (usu. 
grant and r.) Of a cognizee: To make over as 
a return to the cognizor in a fine 1594. c. To 
give back, return (a sound, image, ete.) by ro- 
flection or repercussion. Also with back. 
1600. 4. To reproduce or represent, esp. by 
artistic means; to depict 1599. b. To play or 
perform (music) 1676. +5. To give or make (a 
person) out to be of a certain character orin a 
certain state —1726. 6. To reproduce or ex- 
press in another language, to translate 1010. 

2. Receiving benefits and rendering none Cow- 
PER. b. To rendre thankes for the greate benefytes 
that we haue receyued at his handes Bk. Com. 
Prayer. 3. I r. agayne to you all your londes LD. 
BERNERS, c. Who. .like a gate of steele, Fronting 
the sunne, receiues and renders backe His figure, 
and his heate SHAKS. 4. A fearefull Battaile 
rendred you in Musique SHAKS. 5. A, Y. L. IV. iii. 
123. 6. The word has been rendered in different 
places either Temperance or Wisdom JOWETT. 

II. 1. To hand over, deliver, commend, or 
commit, to another; to give, in various senses. 
late ME. 2. To give up, surrender, resign, 
relinquish. late ME. t3. To give out, emit, 
discharge —1730. 4. To give (an account, 
reason, answer, etc.); to submit to, or lay 
before, another for consideration or approval; 
also, in mod. use, to send in (an account) to a. 
customer or purchaser 1481. fb. To declare, 
state. SHAKS. 5. To pay as a rent, tax, 
tribute, or other acknowledgement of depen- 
dence 1520. 6. To give, pay, exhibit, or show 
(obedience, honour, attention, etc.); to do (a 
service) 1588. 7. refl. To present (oneself), 
take steps to be at (tor in) a certain place 
1619. 

1. Of all the treasure in this field atcheiued. . We 
r. you the Tenth SHAKS. 2. Ir. my cause, as the 
sword-men would have it 1673. In the city 
rendered by compact, and not taken by storm 
1805. 4. By this hand, Claudio shall r. me a deere 
account SHAKS. Account rendered: entry describ- 
ing the sum of an account that has been previously 
sent in. b. Cymb. V. v. 135. 5. R. to Cesar the 
things that are Cesars Mark 12:17. 6. There were 
personal attentions to be rendered C. BRONTÉ. 

III. 1. fTo bring (a person) into a state or 
condition; to cause to be in a certain state 
(rare) 1490. tb. To present or expose fo, to 
bring under, something 1661. 2. To make, 
cause to be or become, of a certain nature, 
quality, etc. fConst. with as or fo be 1500, 

2. O ye Gods! R. me worthy of this Noble Wife 
Suaks. 

IV. techn. a. To melt (fat, ete. ); to obtain or 
extract by melting; to clarify. late ME. b. 
Plastering. To cover (stone or brickwork) with 
a first coating of plaster 1750. c. Naut. (Sce 
next 3 b.) 1841. Hence Re-nderable a. (rare) 
capable of being rendered. Renderer. 

Rendering (re-ndorin), vbl. sb. 1440, [f. 
prec. + -ING'.] 1. The action of restoring, 
surrendering, yielding, etc.; also, that which 
is yielded or given. 2. a. Translation, inter- 
pretation 1041. b. Reproduction, representa- 
tion, performance 1862. 3. techn. a. Plastering. 
The action of plastering with a first coat; the 
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work so done; the plaster thus applied 1659, 
b. Yielding, slipping, or running out of 
tackle or lines 1769. c. Extracting or melting 
of fat, etc. 1865. 

2. b. The painter has shown himself extremely 
skilful in his r. of curious effects of light 1893. 

Rendezvous (re-ndévi, Fr. raüdevu), sb, 
Pl. rendezvous. 1591. [Fr., subst. use of 
rendez vous ‘present or betake yourselves',] 
1. Mil. A place appointed for the assembling 
of troops or armed forces. b. A place or port. 
fixed upon, or suitable, for the assembling 
of a fleet or number of ships; also, instruc- 
tions concerning a rendezvous 1600. 2. gen. 
An appointed place of meeting or gathering; 
à place of common resort 1594. 13. A retreat, 
refuge —1045. tb. A last resort. SHAKS. 4. A 
meeting or assembly held by appointment or 
arrangement 1600. tb. The assembling, or an 
assemblage, of things —1680. 5. Without 
article, in place (point, port, etc.) of r. 1600. 

1. He proclaimed the Rendez-vous at Sora, for 
his Soldiers there to meete HOLLAND. 2. A tauerne 
is the Randeuous, the Exchange, the staple for 
good fellowes LYLY, Phr, To make or keep (one's) 
r., to meet, or be in the habit of meeting, in or at a 
place. 

Rendezvous (re-ndévà, -vüz, Fr. ravideyu), 
v. 1045. [f. prec.] 1. intr. To assemble at a 
place previously appointed; also, gen., to as- 
semble, come together, meet. 12. Of a com- 
mander: To assemble his troops or fleet 
—1745. 3. trans. To bring together (troops or 
ships) at a fixed place, Now U.S. 1654. tb. 
To bring together, collect, assemble (persons 
or things) —1719. 

Rendition (rendi-fon). 1001. I- Fr. tren- 
dition, f. rendre RENDER v.; see -ITION.] I. The 
surrender of à place, garrison, possession, 
etc. b. The surrender of a person 1649, 2. 
Translation, rendering. Now U.S. 1059. 
3. orig. U.S. The action of rendering, giving 
out or forth, acting, performing, etc. 1858. 
4. U.S. The amount produced or rendered 
1889. 

1. The r. of Oxford to the Parliament forces 1091. 
b. His r. afterward to the Scotch Army MILT, 2. 
Calverley's complete r. of Theocritus 1875. 

Rendrock (re-ndrok), 1880. [f. REND v. 
+ Rock sb.] A kind of explosive. 

Renegade (re-nige'd), sb. (and a.) 1083. 
[Anglicized f. RENEGADO; see -ADE 3.] 1, An 
apostate from any form of religious faith, 
esp. a Christian who becomes a Moslem. 2. 
One who deserts a party, person, or principle, 
in favour of another; a turn-coat 1665. 
3. attrib., passing into adj. 1705. 

1. Like all renegades, he was a bitter and furious 
persecutor 1873. Hence Renegade v. intr. to 
turn r.; to go over from a religion, party, et 

Renegado (renigé'.do), sb. (and a.) 1509. 
[- Sp. renegado — med. L. renegatus, subst. 
use of pa. pple. of renegare; see RENEGUE, 
-ADO.] = prec. Hence Renegado v. intr. to 
turn r. 

Renegate (re-nigé't), sb. (and a.) Obs. exc. 
dial. late ME. [~ med. L. renegatus; see prec.) 
1. A renegade, deserter, 2, attrib. or as adj. 
1485. 

Renegation (renigé!.fon), 1615. f. next + 
-ATION.] The action of renouncing or rene- 
gading. 

Renegue (rini-g) v. 1548. Also U.S. renig. 
I- med.L. renegare, f. re- RE- + negare deny, 
NEGATE.] 1. (rans. To deny, renounce, aban- 
don, desert (a person, faith, etc.). Now arch. 
12. intr. or absol. To make denial —1689. 3. 
To refuse, decline (rare) 1582. 4. Card-playing. 
To refuse or fail to follow suit; to revoke. 
Now local and. U.S. 1680. 

1. Those of this reformed Religion, who will not 
reneague it 1857. 2. Lear II. ii. 84. 

Renew (riniü), v. late ME. If. RE- + 
NEW a., after earlier RENOVEL, L. renovare 
RENOVATE.] 1. To make new, or as new, 
again; to restore to the same condition às 
when new, young, or fresh. b. To make 
spiritually new; to regenerate. late ME. c. To 
assume anew, to recover (one's original 
strength, youth, etc.) 1481. 2. To restore, re- 
establish, set up again, bring back into use 
or existence. late ME. 3. To take up again or 
afresh; to resume; to begin again, recom- 
mence. late ME. b. To say in resumption 
1687. 4. To go, or do, over again, repeat. late 
ME. 5. To replace by some new or fresh 
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thing of the same kind; to restore by means 
of substitution or a fresh supply; to fill (a. 
vessel) again 1439. 6. To revive, reawaken, 
resuscitate 1484. 7. To grant anew, esp. to 
grant or give (a lease, bill, etc.) for a fresh 
period; also, to take afresh, to obtain an 
extension of 1617. 8. inir. To grow afresh, 
become new again. late ME. 19. To begin a 
fresh attack, to return or come back, upon 
one; to renew the fight —1656. 10. To begin 
again, recommence 1523. 

1. In such a night Medea gathered the inchanted 
hearbs That did r. old Eson SHAKS. b. Graunt that 
we..maye dallye be renued by thy holy spirite Bk. 
Com. Prayer. €. Heav'n his wonted face renewed 
Mitr, 2. We. In pleasing dreams the blissful age 
r. JOHNSON. 3. Socrates renews the attack from 
another side JOWETT. 4. The Lady renewed her 
Excuses STEELE. 5. The earth doth like a snake 
r. Her Winter weeds outworn SHELLEY. 6. ay 
fayre Frend, renewe not my sorowe CAXTON. 7. 
The lease expired. and she did not care to r. it 
RUSKIN. absol. ‘Won't the party x.? THACKERAY. 
8. R. I could not like the Moone SHAKS. 9. Tr. & 
Cr. V, v. 6. 10. Whereupon the combat renewed 
with more cruelty than before 1640. Hence 
Renewability. Renew-able a. Renewal, the 
act of renewing, or the state of being renewed; an 
instance of this, Renew-ed-ly adv., ness. 
Renew:er. Renew:ment (now rare or Obs.) 
renewal. 

Renforce, v. 1525. [~ (O)Fr. renforcer, 
f. re- RE- + OFr. enforcier ENFORCE v.] 1. 
trans. To reinforce, strengthen —1052. 2. To 
compel (a person) fo do a thing again. 
SPENSER. 

Reni-, comb. form of L. ren kidney (see 
REINS), used in some scientific terms, as reni- 
capsular. 

Reniform (ri-nifgam), a. 1753. lt. RENI- + 


-FORM.] Having the form of a kidney; 
kidney-shaped. 
tRenitence, 1652. [- Fr. rénitence (Paré); 


see RENITENT, -ENCE.] = next —1743, 

Renitency (rinoi-ténsi, re-niténsi). Now 
rare, 1613, [f, as prec.; see -ENCY. Cf. med. L. 
renilentia,) 1. Physical resistance, esp. the 
resistance of a body to pressure —1704. 2. 
Resistance to constraint; opposition, reluc- 
tance 1626, 

2. Nature has form'd the mind of man with the 
same..backwardness and r. against conviction 
STERNE, 

Renitent (rinoitént, re-nitént), a. Now 
rare. 1701. [= Fr. rénitent (Paré), later — L. 
renilens, -ent-, pr. pple. of reniti struggle 
against, resist; see -ENT.] 1. That offers 
physical resistance; hard. 2. Recalcitrant 
1847, 

Rennet (re-nét), sb.“ late ME. [prob. 
south-eastern repr. of an OE. *rynet (f. *run- 
RUN), corresp. to dial. runnet (XV..] 1. A 
mass of curdled milk found in the stomach of 
an unweaned calf or other animal, used for 
curdling milk in making cheese, etc.; also, a 
preparation of the inner membrane of the 
Stomach, used for this or other purposes. 
2. Anything used to curdle milk, esp. the 
Plant Galium verum, Lady's Bedstraw 1577. 

attrib.: r.-bag, the stomach of a calf used as r.; 
r. stomach, the fourth stomach of a ruminant; r. 
wort, the plant Galium aparine. 

Rennet (re-nét), sb.* 1568. I- Fr. reinette, 
also rainetle, prob. f. raine tree-frog ( L. 
rana frog), the fruit being so named from the 
Spotted markings of some varieties. See 
REINETTE.) One of a large class of dessert 
apples of French origin; tformerly applied to 
& pippin grafted on a pippin-stock. 

tRe-nnet, v. rare. 1624. [f. RENNET sb.'] 
trans. To eurdle (milk) with rennet; to supply 
with rennet —1048. 

Men, .. like Cheese o’re-rennetted HERRICK. 

Renounce (rínau-ns) sb. 1747. [- Fr. 
renonce, f. renoncer; see next.] Card-playing. 
An act or instance of renouncing (cf. next 5). 
b. A chance of renouncing, by having no 
cards of a particular suit 1830. 

Renounce (rinau-ns), v. late ME. [- (O) Fr. 
renoncer L. renuntiare announce, proclaim, 
protest against, f. re- Re- + nuntiare bring 
news.] 1. trans. To give up, resign, or sur- 
render (4% another); esp. to give up in a 
complete and formal manner. b. To aban- 
don, cast off, repudiate; to decline to recog- 
nize, hold, observe, etc. 1533. 2. To abandon, 
give up (a practice, habit, intention, etc.) 
1484. b. To abandon or give up (a belief or 
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opinion) by open profession or recantation 
1535. 3. To cast off, disclaim or disown 
Obedience, allegiance, or relationship to (a 
person) 1502. 4. intr. or absol. ta. To make 
renunciation. Const. to (the thing renounced). 
1728. b. Law. To make formal resignation of 
some right or trust, esp. of one's position as 
heir or executor 1604. 5. Card-playing. To 
fail to follow suit; orig. implying the posses- 
sion of, but now usu. the want of, a proper 
card. In the former case REVOKE is the 
current term. 1579. 

1. I should require them..to r. in writing all 
claims upon myself 1856. Phr. To r. the world, to 
withdraw from worldly interests in order to lead 
a spiritual life. b. Napoleon renounced, once for 
all, sentiments and affections EMERSON. 2. He 
was compelled to r. the attempt GROTE. b. All 
others must. submit and r. their errors BLACK- 
STONE. 3. Your kindred r. you DICKENS. 4. a. 
He of my sons who fails to make it good, By one 
rebellious act renounces to my blood DRYDEN. 
b. Where there is a Will and the Executor re- 
nounces 1695. Hence Renou-nceable a. that 
may be renounced, Renou-ncement, the act of 
renouncing; a renunciation. Renou-ncer. 

Renovate (re-ndve't), v. 1535. E renoval-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. renovare, f. re- RE- + 
novare make new, f. novus new.] t1. trans. 
To renew, resume (an action or purpose) 
—1796. 2. To renew materially; to repair; to 
restore by replacing lost or damaged parts; 
to create anew 1552. b. To restore to vigour; 
to refresh 1071. c. To regenerate 1800. 

2. Ethelwolde. .did clerely r. and augmentid this 
Abbay LELAND. So Re'novate pa. pple. and ppl. 
a. renewed 1520. Renovator. 

Renovation (rendvé'-fon). late ME. [- Fr. 

ion or L. renovatio, -on-, f. as prec.; 
see -ION.] 1. The action of renovating, or the 
condition of having been renovated; re- 
newal; restoration; an instance of this, a 
change effected by renewal. +b. Renewal of 
the body at the resurrection —1607. 2. Theol. 
Renewal wrought by the Holy Ghost; the 
creation of a new spirit within one 1543. t3. 
The renewal or resumption of an action, 
agreement, condition, etc. —1798. 

1. The regular return of genial months, And r. of 
a faded world COWPER. 

Reno · vel, v. ME. I- OFr. renoveler (mod. 
renouveler), f. re- RR. + L.novellus young, new, 
f. novus new. See NOVEL a.] To renew —1537. 

Renown (rinau-n), sb. ME. [- AFr. 
renoun, renun, OFr. renon, renom, f. renomer 
make famous, f. re- RE- + nomer name (- L. 
nominare NOMINATE)] 1. Of r., of fame or 
distinction; widely known or celebrated; esp. 
of great (high, etc.) r. 2. The fact or condition 
of being widely celebrated or held in high 
repute; celebrity, fame, honourable distinc- 
tion ME. b. The fame or reputation attach- 
ing to a particular person, place, etc. late 
ME. 13. Report, rumour (sometimes im- 
plying sense 2.) 1610. tb. Reputation of a 
specified kind (rare) -1608. fe. Good name, 
reputation, SHAKS. 

1. Mightie men, which in olde time were men of 
renoume BIBLE ( men Gen. 6:4. 2. The in- 
heritors of unfulfilled r. from their thrones 
Sunan b: me r. of — Peru UM Ts 

n wi REEN. . D. young Gentle- 
woman.. ofa most chaste r. SHAKS. c. Cymb. V. v. 
202. Hence Renow:nful, Renow'nless adjs. 
(rare). 

Renown (rinau-n),v. Now rare. 1530. [In 
xvi also renoume — OFr. renoumer, var. of 
renomer; see prec, The form renown has been 
assim. to the sb.] trans. To make famous, 
spread the fame of; to celebrate. 

The Bard whom pilfer'd Pastorals r. POPE. 
Hence Renow'ner, one who celebrates or makes 
famous. 

Renowned (rinau-nd), ppl. a. late ME. 
It. as prec. + -ED', after earlier trenomed — 
OFr. renomé (mod. renommé).] Full of or 
covered with renown. 

Peace hath her victories No renownd then 
warr MILT. Hence Renow-ned-ly adv., -ness. 

Rensselaerite (rensélé*-reit, re-nséléroit). 
1846. [f. name of Gov. Stephen van Rens- 
selaer; see -ITE' 2 b.] Min. A variety of talc 
found in parts of New York State and Can- 
ada, capable of being worked on a lathe and 
manuiactured into various articles. 

Rent (rent), sb, ME. [- (O)Fr. rente i= 
Rom. *rendita, f. *rendere RENDER v.] tl. 
(In pl.) A source or item of revenue or income 
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(e.g. a piece of property) -1011. tb. Revenue, 
income —1783. 12. A tribute, tax, or similar. 
charge, levied by or paid to a person —1703. 
3. The return or payment made (in money or 
in kind) by a tenant to the owner or landlord, 
at certain specified or customary times, for 
the use of lands or houses ME. Called spec. 
commercial r. See also GROUND-RENT. b. 
The sum paid for the use of machinery, etc., 
for a certain time. 4. A piece of property for 
which an annual rent is received or charged ; 
esp. pl. a number of tenementa or houses let 
out to others. Now U.S, collog. (except in 
surviving proper names of such properties). 
1460. 

1. What are thy Rents? what are thy Commings 
in? SHARKS, b. To allow each of them such ar., as. . 
would make them easy SWIFT. 3. Some of them 
pay mofe r. yerely than theyr Fermes be worth 
1560. Economic (Ricardian, true) r.: the annual 
yalue of the powers of production which are in- 
herent in the soil; the difference between the re- 
turn from a given piece of land and from land of 
equal area which is on the margin of cultivation; 
also, more widely, the differential advantage for 
production due to the pre-eminent qualities of a 
person, factory, etc. 

Rent (rent), sb.* 1535. [f. RENT v.*] 1. The 
result of rending; a separation of parts pro- 
duced by tearing or the like; esp. a large tear 
in a garment or piece of woven stuff. 2. A 
breach, split, schism, or dissension in a 
Society or party or between persons (rare) 
1608. 3. A cleft, fissure, breach 1705. b. 
Coal-mining. A plane of cleavage running 
across a seam 1883. 4. The act of rending or 
fact of being rent 1830. 

1. See what a r. the enuious Casca made SHARS. 
2. It occasions. . Rents, Confusions and Divisions 
in Families 1679. 

Rent (rent), v.! late ME. I- (O) Fr. renter, 
f. rente; see RENT sb.!] fl. trans. To pro- 
vide with revenues; to endow —1485. 2. To 
pay rent for (land, houses, etc.); to take, hold, 
occupy or use, by payment of rent 1530. 3. 
To let (ouf) for rent or payment; to hire out 
1546. 4. intr. To let at a certain rent 1538. 
5. trans. To charge (a person) with rent; to 
impose a certain rent on 1881. 

2. If I can r, rooms in town to lodge in 1763, b. 
intr. (U.S.) To secure the use of a house in return 
for rent 1911. 4. Arable land rents at £3 and £4, or 
even £6 an acre 1815. 5. The power. .to r. a man 
5 8 his own improvements 1894, Hence Re:nt- 
able a. liable to pay rent; that may be rented, or 
let out for hire. 

Rent (rent), v.* Obs. exc. dial. late ME. 
[var. of REND v. based on pa. t. and pa. pple. 
rent.] 1. trans. To rend, tear, pull asunder or 
in pieces. 2. inir. To tear; to give way or 
separate by tearing or splitting 1526. 

1. Rente youre clothes, and gyrd sack cloth 
aboute you COVERDALE 2 Sam. 3: 31. Rente your 
hertes, & not youre clothes COVERDALE Joel 2:12. 

Rent (rent), ppl. a. late ME. [pa. pple. of 
REND v.] Torn, in various senses, 

Rentage (re-ntéd3). 1033. [f. RENT 850.1 
* -AGE.] Rent, rental, or renting; also, that 
which is held for rent. 

Rental (re-ntàl). late ME. [= AFr. rental or 
AL. rentale (XIII); see RENT sb.', -AL'.] 1. A 
rent-roll Now rare. b. An income arising 
from rents received. late ME. 2. The amount 
paid or received as rent 1037. b. U.S. Re- 
turns from the lending of books; Comb. r. 
library 1928. 

i b. Emily’s. . r. offered a mark to his ambition 


801. 

Rent-charge. Also rent charge. 1443. 
[f. RENT sb. + CHARGE sb.] Law. A rent 
forming a charge upon lands, etc., granted or 
reserved by deed to one who is not the owner, 
with a clause of distress in case of arrears. 
Hence Re-nt-cha:rger, one in receipt of, or 
who benefits by, a rent-charge. 

Renter (renten), sb. late ME. If. RENT v. 
+ R.] 1. One who owns or lets lands, 
tenements, etc. (now U. S.). 12. A collector 
of rents, taxes, or tribute 1702. 3. A farmer 
of tolls or taxes (rare) 1598. 4. A holder of 
lands, houses, or other property, by pay- 
ment of rent 1655. tb. spec. A tenant-farmer 
-1792. 

Rent-free, a. 1631. [RENT sb.] Exempt 
from payment of rent. 

Rentier (rantye). 1881. [Fr., f. rente RENT 
8b. + -ier -IER 2.) One whose income is 
derived from investments. 
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Re-nt-roll. 1534. [RENT sb.*] A roll or 
register of rents; a list of lands and tene- 
ments belonging to a person, together with 
the rents paid on them; hence, the sum of a 
person's income as shown by such a list. 

Rent-seck. 1472. [- AFr. rente secque 
lit. dry rent.] Law. A rent reserved by deed 
in favour of some person, without a clause of 
distress in case of arrears (abolished in 1731). 

Re-nt-se:rvice. 1477. [RENT sh.] Per- 
sonal service by which lands or tenements 
are held in addition to, or in lieu of, money 
payment; tenure of this kind. 

Renule (re-niul), sb. 1847. [f. L. ren kid- 
ney + -ULE.] Anat. One of the separate 
lobules of which the kidneys in some animals 
are composed. 

Renunciate (rinp-nfie't), v. 1656. [Back- 
formation from next.] +1. trans. To pro- 
claim or declare openly. BLOUNT. 2. To re- 
nounce, give up (rare) 1814. 

Renunciation (rinonsiéfon). late ME. 
= (O)Fr. renonciation or late and med. L. 
renunliatio, on-, (cl.L. = announcement, 
eto. ), f. renuntiat- pa. ppl. stem of L. renun- 
tiare RENOUNCE; see -ION.] 1. The action of 
renouncing, giving up, or surrendering (a 
possession, right, title, etc.); an instance of 
this; a document expressing this. b. The 
action of giving up something naturally 
attractive 1526. 2. The action of rejecting, 
disowning, or disclaiming; repudiation, for- 
mal rejection. late ME, 

1. The Eus r. of her right of succession 
HALLAM. b. A r. of my old and more favourite 
pursuits TYNDALL. 

Renunciative (rín»-nfiétiv), a. late ME. 
[In sense 1 perh. f. renunciat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. renuntiare announce (see RENOUNCE); 
in sense 2 f. RENUNCIATION + -IVE.] fl. 
Serving to announce or enunciate —1022, 2. 
Characterized by renunciation 1850. So 
Renu · neiatory a. 

+Renve-rse, v. 1590. - (00 Fr. renverser, f. 
re- RE- + enverser overturn.] 1. trans. To 
reverse; to turn upside down, turn the wrong. 
way, turn back 1681. 2. To overturn or 
overthrow; to bring to confusion —1728. 

1. Whose shield he beares renverst, the more to 
heap disdayn SPENSER, Hence {Renve-rsement, 
the act of reversing; the result of this. 

Renversé (rativerse), a. 1725. l- Fr., pa. 
pple. of renverser; see prec.] Her. Inverted; 
reversed. 

fRenvoy, sb. 1600. [- Fr. renvoi, f. ren- 
voyer; see next.] The act of sending back; 
discharge, dismissal —1654. 

tRenvoy, v. rare, 1477. E- (O)Fr. renvoyer, 
f. re- RE- + envoyer; see ENVOY sb. ] trans. 
To send back —1622. 

I doo Renvoye the..palmer thither agayn 
CROMWELL. 

Reo-pen (ri-), v. 1733. [RE- 5 a.] 1. trans. 
To open again. b. To open up again, to re- 
new 1848, 2. intr. To open again 1830, 

Reordai-n (ri), v. 1611. [RE- 5 a. Cf. Fr. 
réordonner (xy. trans. To ordain again. 
So Reordina:tion 1597. 

Reorganization (ri-). 1813. [RE- 5 a.] 
The action or process of reorganizing; a 
fresh organization. 

A re-organization of the cavalry WELLINGTON. 


Reo-rganize (ri-, v. 1681. [RE- 5 a.] 
trans. To organize anew. 

Rep'. 1705. Now U.S. Abbrev. of RE- 
PUTATION. 


Rep'(rep. Now rare. 1747. [perh. abbrev. 
of REPROBATE sb. The relation to DEMI-REP is 
not clear. Cf. Rip sb. ] I. A man (tor woman) 
of loose character. 2. An inferior article 
1786. 

Rep? (rep). Also repp. 1860. [- Fr. reps, 
of unkn. origin.] A textile fabric (of wool, 
Silk, or cotton) having a corded surface. 

Repair (ripé*-1), sb. ME. [- OFr. repaire, 
repeire (mod. repaire, repere), f. repairer; see 
REPAIR v.!] I. (Chiefly in phr. to make or have 
r.) Resort, frequent or habitual going, o a 
place. Now arch. or Obs. 2. The place to 
which one repairs; esp. a haunt, usual abode 
or dwelling-place. late ME. tb. So place, 
house, etc. of r. 1611. 3. Concourse or con- 
fluence of people in or at a place; common or 
extensive resort of persons fo a place. Now 
rare or Obs. ME. fb. Following, retinue, 
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company (rare) -1548. 4. The act of 
(treturning) going or making one's way to a 
place —1698. 

1. Peter Heylin. was furnished with Books. .by 
his r. to ies Library Woop. 2. b. Jehova is 
my fort, My place of safe repaire 1586. 4. At my. . 
repayre thither it pleased his highnes to call for 
me 1531. Phr. To make (one's) r. to (a place or 
person). Now arch. 

Repair (ripé?-1), sb.* 1595. [f. REPAIR v.'] 
1. The act of restoring to à sound or unim- 
paired condition; the process by which this is 
accomplished; the result attained. b. spec. 
Restoration of some material thing or struc- 
ture by the renewal of decayed or worn out 
parts, by refixing what has become loose or 
detached; the result of this, Also pl. 1661. 
2. Relative state or condition of something 
admitting or susceptible of restoration in the 
event of damage or decay; chiefly in phr. in 
good (or bad) r. 1000. 

1. I,. Dazl'd and spent, sunk down, and sought 

Of sleep MILT. 2. A Country-House in no very 
[s R. Swirt. Phr. In r., in good or proper con- 
ition. Qut of r., in bad condition, requiring re- 


pairs. 

Repair (ripe), v. ME. [- OFr. repair(i)er 
(mod. repairer, repérer) - late L. repatriare 
return to one's country; see REPATRIATE.] 
1. intr. To go, betake oneself, make one's 
way. b. To resort to a place or person; to go 
commonly, frequently, or in numbers. late 
ME. 12. To return (again), to come or go 
back (to or from a place, person) ete. Also 
without const. —1033. +3. To be present, 
temporarily or habitually; to have one's 
resort; to dwell, reside —1560, f4. (rans. To 
draw back, to recover, SPENSER. 

1. To those Places straight r. Where your re- 
1 Dwellings are 1603. b. The people of 
/alais r. hither for their evening dance 1809. 2. 
Mids, N. IV. i. 72. If I might beseech you Gentle- 
men, to repayre some other houre SHAKS, 

Repair (ripé*-a), v.“ late ME. [~ (O)Fr. 

L. reparare, f. re- RE- + parare 
make ready, put in order.] I. frans. To restore 
(a composite thing, structure, etc.) to good 
condition by renewal or replacement of 
decayed or damaged parts, or by refixing 
what has given way; to mend. b. To heal 
or cure (a wound). Also intr. of a wound: 

To mend, heal up. 1590. 2. trans. To renew, 
renovate (some thing or part); to restore to a 
fresh or sound condition by making up in 
some way for previous loss, waste, decay, 
or exhaustion. late ME. tb. To revive, 
recreate (a person). SHAKS. 3. To restore 
(a person) to a previous state; to reinstate, 
re-establish, rehabilitate 1738. 4. To 
remedy, make up (loss, damage, etc); to 
set right again 1533. b. To make good, 
make amends for (harm done, etc.) 1502. 

1. He repared his navie and returned to Con- 
stantinople 1560. b. The wound was not repair- 
ing 1881. 2. So sinks the day-star in the Ocean 
bed, And yet anon repairs his drooping head MILT. 
The fair..Repairs her smiles, awakens ev'ry 
grace POPE. b. Two Gent. V. iv. 11. 4. Unskilful 
either in improving their victories, or repairing 
their defeats BURKE. The loss of such a man 
could not be easily repaired MACAULAY. b. The 
emperor seemed impatient to r. his injustice 
GIBBON. Hence Repai-rable a. capable of being 
repaired; that is to be repaired. Repai-rer, one 
who or that which restores or mends. 

Repand (ripe-nd), a. 1760. - L. repandus 
bent backwards, f. re- RE- + pandus bent.] 
Bot. and Zool. Having an undulating margin, 
wavy. 

Reparable (re-parab’l), a. 1570. E (O)Fr. 
réparable — L. reparabilis; see REPAIR v.?, 
-ABLE.] 1. Capable of being repaired, mended 
or set right again. 2, Liable to be repaired by 
some one 1864. 

1. Twenty r...spare wheels 1809. Only slight 
and r. injuries 1884. 2. New streets..r. by the 
e authorities 1864. Hence Re:parabi-lity. 

v. 


*parably adi 
Reparation (repüréfon) late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. réparation — late L. reparatio, -on-, 
— reparat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. reparare; see 
REPAIR v.“. -I0N.] 1. The action of restoring 
to a proper state; restoration or renewal 
(of a thing or part). tb. Spiritual restoration, 
salvation; an instance of this —1725. 2. The 
action of repairing or mending, or the fact of 
being repaired. (Now more usu. expressed by 
REPAIR 8b.“ 1 b.) ME. 3. pl. Repairs. Now 
rare. 1439. 4. The action of making amends 


REPATRIATE 


for a wrong done; amends; compensation. 
Now usu. pl. late ME. 

2. The original charter records the r. of the 
Sines FREEMAN. 4. Willing to make reasonable 
T. A 

Reparative (ripæ-rătiv), a. 1656. [f. prec. 
+ -IVE; see -ATIVE.] 1. Capable of effecting, or 
tending to effect, repair; relating to repair, 
2. Pertaining to the making of amends, or the 
remedying of some wrong 1695. 

Repa · rel, v. ME. - OFr. repareill(iyer, 
-aill(ijer, f. re- RE- + apareill(ijer (mod. 
appareiller); see APPAREL v.] 1. trans. To 
repair (a thing or structure) —1560. 2. To 
restore (o some state or condition, set right 
again; to recover (rare) -late ME. 3. To fit 
up, array, apparel (rare) -1579. So tRepa:- 
rel sb. furniture, apparel. 

tReparrt, v. 1574. - (O)Fr. répartir, f. re- 
RE- + partir PART v.] trans. To divide or 
distribute, esp. among a number of persons 
1755. 

Repartee (repaati-), sb. 1645. [= (00 Fr. 
repartie, subst. use of fem. pa. pple. of 
repartir set out again, reply readily, f. re- 
RE- + partir PART v.] 1. A ready, witty, or 
smart reply; a quick and clever retort. 2. 
Sharpness or wit in sudden reply; such 
replies collectively; the practice or faculty 
of uttering them 1668. 

1. The Grave abound in Pleasantries, the Dull in 
Repartees and Points of Wit ADDISON. 2. Skill'd 
in no other arts. But dressing, patching and r. 
GOLDSM. 

Repartee (repaiti), v. 1668. |f. prec.; cf. 
Fr. repartir.] 1. intr. To make witty or 
smart replies, Now rare. 12. trans. To say 
by way of repartee or retort -1680. 13. To 
answer (a person or something said) with a 
repartee or retort (rare) -1743. 

Repartition (repaati-fon, ri-) 1555. t. 
RE- + PARTITION sb.) 1. Partition, distribu- 
tion, allotment (in former use esp. of troops or 
military quarters). With a and pl. Aninstance 
of this. 2. A fresh distribution or allotment. 
1835. 

1. No fair r. of burthens upon all the orders could 
possibly restore them BURKE. 

Repass (ripas), v. 1456. [-(O)Fr. repasser; 
see RE-, Pass v.] 1. intr. To pass again 
in the contrary direction; to return, Chiefly 
in pass and r. 2. trans. To cross (the sea, à 
river, etc.) again in the contrary direction 
1500. b. To pass again over, through, or by 
(a way, gate, place, ete.); to go past again 
1618. 3. To cause to pass again; to put 
through again 1505. b. To pass (a bill, reso- 
lution) again 1796. 

1. A lawn terminated by water, with objects pas- 
sing and repassing upon it 1785. Hey pass, J, V 
conjurer's formula. 2. In repassing the mountains, 
great numbers of soldiers perished GIBBON. b. I.. 
pues and repassed the spot many times 1898. 

o Repassage (ripw-séds), [- Fr. repassage] the 
act of repassing; passage back; liberty or right to 


E re late ME. 

epassant (ripe-sünt) a. 1828. [See Rz., 
PASSANT.) Her. Passant in opposite direc- 
tions; counterpassant. 

Repast (ripa-st) sb. ME. [- OFr. repast 
(mod. repas), t. repaistre, mod. repaitre (+= 
late L. repascere) after OFr. past (i= D. 
pastus fodder, food); see RE-, PASTURE sb.) 
1. A quantity of food and drink forming, or 
intended for, a meal or feast. +2. Food, 
supply of food or victuals -1732. 3. The action 
or fact of taking food; the refreshment of 
food. Now arch. 1588. b. An occasion of 
taking or partaking of food; a meal or feast 
in this sense 1639. +4. Refreshment; repose 
1615. 

1. What neat r. shall feast us, light and choice, . - 
with Wine? MILT. 2. A Buck was then a week'8 r. 
Pork. 3. If (before r.) it shall please you to 
gratifie the table with a Grace Suaks. 

Repast (ripa-st), v. Now rare. 1470. [f 
prec.] tl. refl. To refresh (oneself) with food 
-1617. 12. trans. To feed, supply with food 
—1669. 3. intr. To feed, feast 1520. 

2. Haml. 1v. v. 147. Hence fRepa:ster, one who 
takes a repast. 

TRepa'sture. rare. 1588. [f. prec. + -URE. 
Cf. OFr. repaisture food.] Food; a repast 
—1614. 

Foode for his rage, r. for his den SHAKS. i 

Repatriate (ripme-trie't, -pé'-t-), v. 1611. 
[-repatriat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. repatriare 
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go back home, in med.L. causative, f. re- 
RE- + L. patria native land; see -ATE?.] 
l. trans. To restore (a person) to his own 
country. 2. intr. To return to one's own 
country (rare) 1656. Hence Repatria-tion, 
return or restoration to one's own country. 

Repay (ripé!-), v. 1530. [- OFr. repaier; see 
RE-, PAY v.] I. trans. To refund, pay back 
(a sum of money, ete.), Also with double 
obj. b. To return (a blow, visit, salutation, 
etc.) 1593. c. To give (a thing) in return or 
recompense (for something) 1560. 2. To 
make repayment or return to (a person); 
to pay (a person) back in some way 1542. 3. 
To requite (an action, etc.) 1596. 4. intr. To 
make repayment or return 1557. 

1. What so ever you lay out it shalbe repayed you 
1530. b. 3 Hen. VI, H. iii. 3. c. Built pursueth 
sinners; but to the righteous, good shall be repayd 
Prov. 13:21, 2. Let me now you pray,..Ye will 
me now with like good turne r. SPENSER. 4. Ven- 
geance is mine: I will repaye, saith the Lord N. T. 
(Genev. Rom. 12:19. Hence Repay-able a. 
that may be, or is to be, repaid. 

Repayment (ripé'-mént, ri-) 1435. lf. 
prec, + -MENT.] 1. The (or an) act of repaying; 
payment back (of money lent, etc.). 2. Re- 
quita], return (of services, etc.) 1574. 

Repeal (ripi-l), sb. 1483. [- AFr. repel = 
OFr, rapel (mod. rappel), f. rapeler; see next.] 
t1. Recall, as from banishment —1058. 2. The 
(or an) act of repealing (a law, resolution, sen- 
tence, etc.); abrogation 1503. b. spec. The 
cancelling of the Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland as an Irish political 
demand. Now Hist. 1831. 3. Means or pos- 
sibility of release (from punishment). rare. 
1594, 

1. The decree of repeale was authorized by the 
people, and the banished men returned to Syra- 
cvsa 1612. 3. That deep gulf without r. BYRON. 

Repeal (ripi-l), v. ME. [- AFr. repeler, 
tor OFr. rapeler (mod. rappeler), f. re- RE- + 
ap(p)ler APPEAL v.] 1. trans. To revoke, 
rescind, annul (a resolution, law, sentence, 
ete.). tb. To recall, withdraw (a privilege, 
grant, etc.) —1598. t2. To withdraw or retract 
(a statement); to give up, abandon (a 
thought, feeling, etc.) -1667. t3. a. To recall 
(a person) from exile 1662. b. To call or 
summon back —1727. 

1. The Soveraign..having power to make, and 
repeale Lawes HOBBES. 2. Adam soon repeal'd 
‘The doubts that in his heart arose MILT, 3. a. The 
banish'd Bullingbrooke repeales himselfe, d. 
is. arriu'd At, Rauenspurg SHAKS. b. His scar d 
Senses returning to their proper Seat, and his 
stray’d Reason repeal'ü 1727. Hence Repea-l- 
able g. that may be repealed or revoked. 
Repealabi-lity. epea‘lableness. fRepea'- 
ment, recall from banishment. 

Repealer (ripi-loa). 1765. [f. prec. + -ER*.] 
One who repeals or advocates repeal. b. spec. 
An advocate of the repeal of the Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland. Now 
Hist. 1881. 

Repeat (ripit), sb. 1450. [t. the vb.] 1. 
The (or an) act of repeating, repetition 1556. 
b. A repetition of a musical piece or perfor- 
mance, or of some part of these 1853. 2. Mus. 
a. A passage repeated or performed twice; 
the repetition of a passage 1450. b. A sign 
directing that a passage is to be performed 
twice 1007. 3. A duplicate of something 1842. 
b. A device or pattern on cloth, paper, etc., 
which is repeated uniformly over the surface 
1845. c. Comm. A second or fresh supply of 
goods similar to one already received; also, 
an order for such a supply 1885. 

,3. c. We can tell how trade is going by the 
PET we get 1895. attrib. R. orders are coming 

Repeat (ripi-t), v. [Late xv repele — 
(O)Fr. répéter — L. repetere, f. re- RE- + 
pelere attack, make for, demand, seek, etc.) 
I. 1. trans. To say or utter over again, to 
reiterate. 2. To say over, recite; also, to say 
or enunciate in a formal manner or in due 
order; to relate, recount, Also absol. 1559. 
tb. To celebrate, speak of (as). rare. —1671. 
3. To say or utter again after another or 
others 1595. 

1. His still refuted quirks he still repeats Cow- 
PER. 2. R. me these verses again, slowly and deli- 
berately Scorr. b. Reserv'd alive to be repeated 
The subject of thir cruelty, or scorn MILT. 3. I 


do but r. what has been said a thousand times 
STEELE, 


1797 


II. t1. To seek again, return to, encounter, 
or undergo again —1697. 2. To do, make, per- 
form, or execute over again 1560. b. To 
cause to appear, to bring up or present again. 
Also freq. in pass., denoting recurrence. 
1714. c. intr. To recur 1714. 3. spec. a. Of 
clocks and watches: To strike (the last 
hour or quarter) again. Also absol. 1727. b. 
Naui. To reproduce (signals made by the 
admiral). Also absol. 1769. c. absol. Of food: 
To rise in the gullet, so as to be tasted again 
1879. 4. refl. a. To reproduce or present (one- 
self) again; to reappear in the same form 
1850. b. To say again what one has already 
said 1864. 

2. There is scarce a painter but has repeated 
some one of his works 1706. 4. b. He spoke more 

an hour without a note—never repeating 
himself FROUDE. 

III. Chiefly Sc. Law. To ask back, to de- 
mand the restitution of (money or goods); to 
claim, require —1049. Hence Repea-tedly 
adv. more than once, frequently. 

Repeater (ript : tox). 1577. [f. prec. + -ER'.] 
11. A rehearser, trainer. HOLINSHED. 2. One 
who repeats something heard or learned; a 
relater, reciter 1598. 3. a. A repeating watch 
or clock 1760. b. Naul. A repeating ship 
1829. c. A repeating fire-arm 1868, d. Tele- 
graphy. A device for automatically retrans- 
mitting signals from one circuit to another 
1860. 4. Arith. A recurring decimal 1773. 5. 
U.S. a. One who votes, or attempts to vote, 
more than once at an election 1884. b. One 
who is frequently committed to prison 1884. 

Repeating, ppl. a. 1088. If. as prec. + 
-ING*.] That repeats. 1, a. Of watches and 
clocks, or parts of these. b. Of ships (see RE- 
PEAT v. II. 3 b) 1802. c. R. circle, an instru- 
ment for measuring angles, in which accu- 
racy is obtained by repeated measurements 
on a graduated circle. So r. instrument, etc, 
1815. d. Of fire-arms: Capable of firing a 
number of shots in succession without re- 
loading 1824. 2. Arith. Of decimals: Recur- 
ring 1773. 3. That repeats a sound 1709. 

Repel (ripe), v. late ME. - L. repellere, 
f. re- RE- + pellere drive.] tl. trans. To 
drive or put away; to remove, extinguish, 
quench —1586, 2. To drive or force back (an 
assailant or invader, an attack, etc.); to 
repulse 1450. b. To resist, repress (a feeling, 
incentive, etc.) 1586. c. Med. To force back 
into the blood or system; to repress (a 
morbid humour, swelling, eruption, etc.). 
Now rare or Obs. 1719. 13. To reject or debar 
(a person from an office, right, etc.) —1766. 
tb. To stop, hinder, or restrain (a person) 
from an action or manner of acting —1017. 
4. To turn back, ward off (a weapon, blow, 
or wound) 1526. b. To ward off, resist (some 
outward evil) 1600. 5. To drive or force 
back, esp. by physical resistance 1005. b. To 
force away by the operation of natural laws 
of matter 1710. c. To refuse to mix with (one 
ánother) or to admit (moisture) 1744. 6. 
To refuse to accept or receive; esp. to reject 
(a statement, plea, etc.) as unfounded or 
invalid 1561. 7. To drive away or repulse 
with harsh words or treatment, or by denial; 
to reject (a suit) 1571. b. To affect (a person) 
with distaste or aversion. Also absol. 1817. 

2. So turn'd stern Ajax, by whole hosts repell’d 
Pork. 5. As the Rocks r. the greatest waves 1657. 
c. Why oil and water, mercury and iron, r.. .each 
other BERKELEY. 7. Like suitors that will not be 
repelled TYNDALL. b. A study which repels you is 
invaluable 1878. 

Repellant (ripe-lint), a. and sb. 1689. [f. 
REPEL + -ANT.] A. adj. = next A. 2, 3. 
1768. B. sb. = next B. So Repe-llance, 
-ancy, the act of repelling; a repellent 
feature or trait. 

Repellent (ripe-lént), a. and sb. 1643. 
= L. repellens, ent-, pr. pple. of repellere; 
see REPEL, -ENT.] A. adj. 1. Of medicines: 
Having the effect of repelling morbid 
humours, etc. Now rare. 2. Having the 
power of repelling other bodies; character- 
ized by repulsion 1744. 3. Repelling by cold- 
ness of demeanour, or by some disagreeable 
feature; affecting one with distaste or aver- 
sion 1797. 

1. All those means are said to be r., which check 
the Growth of the Tumour 1719. 
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B. sb. 1. Med. An application serving to 
repel humours, etc. Now rare. 1001. 2. A 
repelling power or influence 1802. Hence 
Repe'llence, -ency, the quality of being r.; 
repelling power. Repe'llently adv. 

Repeller. 1611. [f. REPEL v. + -ER'.] 1. 
One who repels. 12. = prec. B. 1. 1753. 

tRepe-nt, sb. 1590. [f. the vb.] Repent- 
ance; an act of repentance —1011. 

Repent (ri-pént), a. 1669. [- L. repens, 
repent-, pr. pple. of repere creep; see -ENT.] 
1. a. Bot. Creeping; esp. growing along the 
ground, or just under the surface, and send- 
ing out roots at intervals. b. Zool. Creeping, 
crawling, reptant 1830. 12. fig. Unable to 
rise to high ideas. EVELYN. 

Repent (ripe-nt), v. ME. I- (O) Fr. repentir, 
f. re- RE- + pentir += Rom. *penitire, for L. 
penitére; see PENITENT.] 1. ref. To be 
affected with contrition or regret for some- 
thing done. Now arch. 2. impers. To cause 
(a person) to feel regret, etc. ME. 3. intr. 
To feel contrition, compunction, sorrow, or 
regret for something one has done or left 
undone; to change one's mind with regard to 
past action or conduct through dissatis- 
faction with it or its results ME. tb. To be 
sad, to mourn (for an event) SPENSER. 4. 
trans. To view or think of (any action, eto.) 
with dissatisfaction and regret; to be sorry 
for ME. b. esp. To feel regret, sorrow, or 
contrition for (some fault, misconduot, sin, 
or other offence). late ME. 15. To live out in 
repentance. SHAKS. 

1. Ir. me that the Duke is slaine SHAKs. 2. It 
salle r. vs. .sore and we ryde forthire! late ME. 
3. If your purpose is evil, pause a moment, and r. 
Mrs. RADCLIFFE, Nor do I now r. of the manner 
of my defence JowETT. 4. I do r. The tedious 
minutes I with her haue spent SHAKS, b. For a 
few minutes I repented my temerity SOUTHEY. 


Hence Repe'nter, one who repents. Repe'nt- 
ingly adv. 
Repentance (ripe-ntáns) ME. I (O)Fr. 


repentance; see next, -ANOE.] The act of 
repenting or the state of being penitent; 
sorrow, regret, or contrition for past 
action or conduct; an instance of this. 

R. is never too late, but it is a true saying, r. is 
never too soon 1591. Phr. Stool of r., r.-stool, a 
stool formerly placed in a conspicuous position in 
Scottish churches for the use of offenders (esp. 
against chastity) making public repentance; also 
called CUTTY-STOOL. 

Repentant (ripe-ntánt), a. and sb. ME. 
- (O)Fr. repentant, pr. pple. of repentir; see 
REPENT v. -ANT.] A. adj. 1. Experiencing 
repentance; sorrowful for past sins, penitent. 
2. Expressing or indicating repentance 1594. 
+B. sb. One who repents, a penitent —1814. 

A. 1. Thus they in lowliest plight r. stood MILT. 
2. R. sighs POPE., Hence Repe-ntantly adv, 

Repercuss (ripoako-s), v. Obs. or rare. 
1501. [f. repercuss-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
reperculere, f. re- RE- + percutere PERCUSS.] 
trans. ta. To beat or drive back (air, fluids, 
eto.) 1778. tb. To reflect (beams or rays of 
light) —1686. c. To return, reverberate (a 
sound). rare. 1585. 

c. Whether a Man shall heare better, if he stand. 
aside the Body Repercussing BACON. 

Repercussion (riporko-Jon). late ME. [~ 
(O)Fr. répercussion or L. repercussio, -o, 
f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 1. The action of a 
thing in forcing or driving back an impinging 
or advancing body; also, the power of doing 
this. Now rare. 1536. 12. Med. The action 
of forcing back or driving away by the 
application of remedies; the operation of 
repelling (humours, swellings, etc.) from a 
particular part of the body; also, a medicine 
or application used for this purpose —1727. 
3. Repulse or recoil of a thing after impact; 
the fact of being forced or driven back by a 
resisting body 1553. b. Med. A method of 
diagnosing pregnancy in which, upon a 
sudden push with the finger upon the uterine 
wall, the fœtus is felt to move away and 
return again 1800. 4. The return or rever- 
beration of a sound; echo, echoing noise 
1595. b. Mus. (a) Repetition of a chord or 
note; (b) the reappearance of the subject of a 
fugue after the exposition 1872. 5. The action 
of a substance in reflecting light; tcolour 
resulting from such reflection 1601. b. Re- 
flection of beams, rays, etc. 1601. 6. A blow 
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or stroke given in return; also fig. a return of 
any kind of action, a responsive act 1003. 
17. A repeated attack of pain. BURNS. 

3. The waters are violently carried against the 
rocks: and in their r., form dangerous whirlpools 
1760. 4. Like the echo which is a r. of the Original 
voice J. H. NEWMAN. 

Repercussive (rīpəxkv-siv), a. and sb. late 
ME. [- (O)Fr. ^ -ive or med.L. 
repercussivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] A. adj. 
11. Of medicines or medical applications: 
Serving to repel humours or reduce swellings 
1694. 2. a. Of sounds: Reverberating or 
reverberated; echoing, resounding; repeated 
1598. b. Of things or places: Returning a 
sound 1695. +3. Of light: Reflected 1039, 

1. Besides this, it is very drying, r., and anodyn 
1694. 2. a. Amid Carnarvon's mountains rages 
loud The r. roar THOMSON. b. Ye noisie Waves 
Strike with Applause the r. Caves 1712. 

+B. sb. Med. A repellent —1725. 

Hence Repercu:ssive-ly adv., -ness. 

[Repertoire (re-poatwaa, Fr. repertwar). 
Also ré-. 1847. [Fr. — late L. REPERTOR- 
-IUM.] A stock of dramatic or musical 
pieces which a company or player is accus- 
tomed or prepared to perform; one's stock of 
parts, tunes, songs, etc. Je. theatre = REPER- 
TORY f. 

Repertorium (repoató*-riDm). 1667. [Late 
L.; see next.) ta. A catalogue. b. A store- 
house, repository. 

Repertory (re-poutori). 1552. [- late and 
med.L. repertorium inventory, catalogue, 
summary, f. repert-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
reperire find; see -0RY',] fl. An index, list, 
catalogue or calendar 17601. 2. A storehouse, 
magazine, or repository, where something 
may be found 1593. 3. = REPERTOIRE 
1845. 

attrib, (sense 3) as r. company, players, etc.; r. 
theatre, a theatre to which is attached a perma- 
nent company of actors who perform plays 
5 to à certain repertory or of the same 
class as these, 

Repetend (re-pitend, repite-nd). 1714. [= 
L. ndum, n. gerundive of repetere 
REPEAT v.] 1. Arith. The recurring figure or 
figures in an interminate decimal fraction. 2. 
A * note, word, or phrase; a refrain 
1874. 

Repetition (repiti-fon). 1526. [- (O)Fr. 
répélition or L. repetitio, on-, f. repetit-, pa. 
ppl. stem of repelere; see REPEAT v., -ION.] 
1. The action of repeating or saying over 
again; reiteration; an instance of this. b. 
Rhel. The use of repeated words or phrases 
1553. 2. The action of saying over something 
in order to retain it in the memory; fthe 
rehearsal of a play 1581. b. The action of 
reciting in a formal manner, esp. recitation 
of something learned by heart; a piece set 
to be learned and recited 1597. 3. Recital, 
narration, mention 1594, 4. The action or 
fact of doing something again; renewal or 
recurrence of an action or event; repeated 
use, application, or appearance 1597. b. Mus. 
"The action or faet of repeating; the rapid 
reiteration of a note 1597. c. The compara- 
tive ability of a musical instrument to repeat. 
the same note in quick succession 1881. 
5. A copy or replica of a thing 1853. 

1. When ye pray, vse no vaine repetitions as the 
heathen BIBLE (Genev.) Matt. 6:7. 2. Itis now in 
r. at the French comedy FOOTE. 3. A name 
3 

eni -tional tio js. 
characterized by, of the nature of re b 7 

Repetitious (repiti-fos), a. 1675. (f. as 
prec. + -I0US.] Abounding in, or charac- 
terized by, repetition, esp. of a tedious kind; 
tiresomely iterative. Hence Repeti-tious-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Repetitive (ripe-titiv), a. 1839. [f. as prec. 
+ -IvE.] Characterized by, of the nature of, 
repetition; repetitious. 

Repi · ne, sb. 1592. If. the vb.] The (or an) 
act of repining; discontent, grudge —1615. 

Repine (rípoi-n), v. 1530. [f. RE- + PINE 
v., after repent.] 1. intr. To feel or manifest 
discontent or dissatisfaction; to fret, mur- 
mur, or complain. b. To long discontentedly 

for something (rare) 1742. 12. trans. To 

with discontent or dissatisfaction; to fret or 

E Arden the long and day he repines at 
€ ie long and weary y he repines at 

his y lot W. IRVING. b. These Ears, alas, 


1798 


for other Notes r. GRAY. 2. In signe Of servile 
oke That nobler harts SPENSER. Hence 
epi · ner, one who repines; a grumbler. Repi-n- 

ingly adv. ; 

Repique (ripi-k), sb. 1608. [~ Fr. repic = 
It. ripicco; see RE-, PIQUE sb.*] In Piquet, the 
winning of thirty points on cards alone be- 
fore beginning to play (and before the adver- 
sary begins to count), entitling the player to 

his score at ninety. 

Repique (ripi-k) v. 1659. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. In Piquet, to score a repique against 
(the opposing player). 2. intr. To score a 
repique 1719. 

Replace (ríplés), v. 1595. [f. RR. 5 a + 
PLACE v., prob. after Fr. remplacer (XV1).] 1. 
trans. To restore to a previous place or 
position; to put back again in a place. 2. To 
take the place of, become a substitute for 
(a person or thing) 1753. 3. To fill the place 
of (a person or thing) wifh or by a substitute 
1765. b. To provide or procure a substitute or 
equivalent in place of (a person or thing) 
1796. 

1. To chaste th’ vsurper and r. their king 1595. 2. 
Sir Edward Hawke, and Captain Saunders. went 
to r. Admirals Byng and West 1756. The paper 
{money] would be seasonably M regit: y a 
metallic currency 1823, 3. b. The loss of such a 
treasure as he will not easily r. 1802. Hence 
Repla:ceable a. Repla:ced. ppl. a. spec. applied 
to a crystal that has each of its edges or angles 
replaced by one or more planes, Replacement, 
the Mu or process of replacing; the fact of being 


P . 

eplant (ripla-nt), v. 1575. [RE- 5 a.) 
1. (rans. To plant (a tree, plant, etc.) again. 
2. To plant (ground, etc.) again; to furnish 
with new plants (or inhabitants) 1652, 3. 
intr. To provide and set fresh plants 1712. 

1. transf. I will..r. Henry in his former state 
SHAKS. Hence Repla-ntable a. 

Replay: (ri-), v. 1884. [RE- 5 a.] trans. 
To play (a match, ete.) again. Hence 
Replay sb. a replayed match. 

Replea:der. 1607. (RE- 5 a; see RR“. 
Law. The action of, right to, a second 
pleading. 

Replenish (riple-nif), v. ME. I. repleniss-, 
lengthened stem of OFr. replenir, f. re- RR. + 
plenir PLENISH.] I. pass. (Obs. exc. as direct 
pass. of IL) 1. To be fully or abundantly 
stocked with. b. To be provided or furnished 
with. 1533. +2. To be filled, or fully imbued 
with some quality or condition —1702. 3. To 
be physically or materially filled with 1490. 

1. b. His intellect is not replenished, hee is onely. 
an animall SHAKS. 3. Generally all the earth is re- 
plenished with Brimstone 1612. 

II. I. trans. To make full of, to fill, stock 
or store abundantly with, persons or animals 
—1596. t2. To occupy (a place) as inhabitants 
or settlers, to inhabit, people —1788. b. To 
occupy the whole of (a space or thing). Now 
rare. 1563. 13. To fill with food; to satiate 
—1605. +4. To fill (a place or space) with 
something 1615. 5. To fill up again; to re- 
store to the former amount or condition 
1612. 6. inir. To become filled; to attain to 
fullness; to increase (rare) 1579. 

2. The vacant habitations were replenished by a 
new colony GIBBON. 5. Full of wants of money 
and much stores to buy, for to r. the stores, and no 
money to do it with PEPYS. 6. Her Coffers 
began to r., Her Subjects were rich 1673. Hence 
Reple-nisher, one who or that which replenishes; 
spec. in Elect. a device for increasing or main- 
taining a charge in certain apparatus. Reple-- 
nishment, the act of replei ; that which 
replenishes; a fresh supply. 

Replete (rípli-t) a. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
replet, fem. -éte, or L. repletus, pa. pple. of 
replére fill.] 1. Filled with (tor full of) some 
thing or substance. b. Filled to satisfaction 
with, full of, food or drink; sated, gorged. 
late ME. fc. Plethoric, fat —1758. 2. Filled 
with (tfull of), abundantly supplied or pro- 
vided with, in various uses. late ME. 3. Full, 
entire, perfect, complete 1601. 

1. Sweet Gardens, repleat with fragrant flowres 
1634, b. Herodes,. . Whan he of wyn was repleet 
at his feeste CHAUCER. c. Of a strong and r. 
Habit of Body 1758. 2. Proceedings. .r. with irre- 
gularity and injustice 1817. Hence Reple-te- 

Repletion (ripli-fen). late ME. - (O)Fr. 
réplétion or late L. repletio, -on-, f. replet-, pa. 
ppl. stem of replére; see prec., -IoN.] 1. The 
action of eating or drinking to excess; the 
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condition of body arising from this. 2. The 
fact or condition of being filled up, stuffed 
full, or crowded. late ME. 3. The action of 
filling up; the filling of a cavity or receptacle 
1646. 4. The satisfaction of a desire or want 
1654. 

1. Repleccion ne made hire neuere sik, Attem- 
pree diete was al hir phisik CHAUCER. fig. Your 
malady, in this respect, is a disorder of r. BURKE. 
a o body of the house was filled to r. by adults 


870. 

fRepletive, a. 1611. [- (O)Fr. réplétif, f. 
as prec.; see -IVE. Cf. med.L. repletivus 
capable of filling.] Causing repletion, re- 
plenishing —1733. So FReple - tively adv. 
1601. 

tReple-ve, v. 1592. [- OFr. replevir 
REPLEVY v.] Law. trans. To replevy; to bail 
out —1644. 

Repleviable (riple-viáb'l, a. 1755. lt. 
REPLEVY v. + -ABLE.] Law, Replevisable, 

Replevin (riple-vin), sb. 1461. [- AFr. 
replevin, f. OFr. replevir recover; see 
REPLEVY v.] Law. 1. The restoration to, 
or recovery by, a person of goods or chattels 
distrained or taken from him, upon his 
giving security to have the matter tried in a 
court of justice and to return the goods if 
the case is decided against him. tb. The 
bailing of, or bail for, a person —1651. 2. A 
writ empowering a person to recover his 
goods by replevin 1405. 3. An action arising 
out of à case in which goods have been dis- 
trained or taken and replevied 1515. 

Replevin (riple-vin), v. 1059. (t. prec.] 
Law. tl. trans. = REPLEVY v. 1, 2 b 1720. 
2. = REPLEVY v. 2. Now U.S. 5 

Replevisable (riple-visab', a. 1532. [= 
AFr. replevis(s)able, f. repleviss-, lengthened 
stem of replevir REPLEVY v.; see -ADLE.] 
Law. That may be replevied. 

Replevy (riple-vi), sb. Now rare. 1451. [f. 
next.] = REPLEVIN sb. 1, 1 b, 2. 

Replevy (riplevi) v. 1554. [= OFr. 
replevir recover, f. re- Re- + plevir - Gmo. 
*plezjan; see PLEDGE sb.) Law. I. trans. To 
bail (a person), or admit to bail. 2. To re- 
cover (cattle or goods) by replevin 1596. 
tb. Of the sheriff or bailiff: To recover for, 
or restore to, the owner by replevin —1083. 
3. intr. or absol. To carry out the act of reple- 
vin 1607. > 

Replica (re-plikă). 1824. [- It. replica, fy 
replicare; see REPLY v.] A copy, duplicate, 
or reproduction of a work of art; prop., one 
made by the original artist. b. transf. A 
copy, reproduction, facsimile 1805. 

+Re:plicant. 1631. [- L. replicans, -ant-, 
pr. pple. of replicare; see REPLICATE v., -ANT.] 
One who replies —1755. 

Replicate (re-plikét), sb. 1730. [f. as next.) 
Mus. A tone one or more octaves above or 
below a given tone. 

Replicate (re-pliket), a. 1832. [= L. 
replicatus, pa. pple. of replicare; see next, 
-ATR*.] 1. Bot. Of a leaf, eto.: Folded back 
upon itself; also, folded so as to form & 
groove or channel. 2. Entom. Of the wings 
of certain insects: Provided with a joint by 
means of which the outer part folds back on 
the base 1891. 

Replicate (re-plike't), v. 1535. [— replicat- 
pa. ppl. stem of L. replicare unfold, reflect on, 
(later) reply, f. re- RE- + plicare fold; Bee 
-ATE*. Of. PLY v.!, REPLY v.] 1. To answer, 
say in reply (rare). 2. a. To repeat, repro- 
duce (an action) rare. 1607. b. To make à 
replica of (a picture) 1882. 3. To fold or bend 
back 1777. 

Replication (replikéfon). late ME. [- 
OFr. replicacion — L. replicatio, -on-, f. 88 
prec.; see -ION.] 1. The action of folding up 
or back; a fold (rare) 2. Reply, answer, 
rejoinder. Also with a and pl. late ME. 3. 
spec. A reply to an answer 1440. b. Law. The 
reply of the plaintiff to the plea or answer of 
the defendant, being the third step in com- 
mon pleadings, (Superseded since the Judi- 
cature Act of 1875 by reply.) 1453. 14. Repe- 
tition —1683. 5. Return of a sound; rever- 
beration, echo 1601. 6. A copy, reproduction. 
Also, the action of reproducing. 1092. 

2. Your Discrete answers and replicacions made 
in that behalf 1535. Phr. + Without (any) r., With- 
out reply being allowed; without protest oF 
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opposition, 5. Tyber trembled vnderneath her 
bankes To heare the r. of your sounds SHAKS. 

Replier (riploi-oz). 1549. [f. REPLY v. + 
-ER'.] One who replies or answers. 

Replum (re-plim, riplóm) Pl. repla. 
1830. [L. replum ‘a bolt for covering the 
commissure of the folding-door'.] Bot. The 
central frame or placenta left in certain fruits 
when the valves fall away by dehiscence. 

Reply (riploi-), sb. 1560. f. the vb.] 1. An 
answer or response made in words or writing; 
iransf., & response made by an act, gesture, 
eic. b. Law. (a) The final speech of counsel 
in a trial; (b) a pleading delivered by the 
plaintiff after the delivery of the defence 
1875. c. Mus. The answer or response in a 
fugue 1597. d. attrib., as r.-paid adj., etc. 
1884. 2, A counter-answer, a replication 
1702. 

1. How pregnant. his Replies are! SHAKS. 

Reply (ríplei-), v. late ME. [- OFr. replier 
turn back, reply L. replicare; see REPLI- 
CATE v.] 1. intr, To answer or respond in 
words or writing. b. To respond by some 
gesture, act, or performance; esp. to return 
gun-fire 1818. 2. To return a sound; to echo. 
late ME.. 3. To make counter-answer; spec. 
in Law, to answer a defendant's plea; to 
make a replication; also, to make the final 
speech in a trial 1453. 4. trans, To return as 
an answer; to say in reply. late ME. b. To 
return, re-echo (a cry) 1650. 

1. R. not to me, with a Foole-borne Test SHAKS. 
b. The besieged replied. .sharply 1829. 2. Blow, 
let_us hear the purple glens replying TENNYSON. 
4. Lords, vouchsafe To glue me he what I 
shall r. SHAKS. b. With his last Voice, 1 Se 
he cry’d. Eurydice, the Rocks and Rlver- 
reply'd DRYDEN. 

Repone (ripó*n), v. Sc. 1525. [- L. re- 
ponere; see REPOSE v. J]. 1. trans. Law. To 
restore a person to a position or office pre- 
viously held; in later use spec. to restore to 
the ministry or a ministerial charge. b. To 
restore to a certain legal status, to rehabili- 
tate (a person), esp. against a decree or 
sentence, so that the case may be tried afresh 
1574. 12. To put (a person or thing) back in a 
place (rare) 1640. 

Report (rípó*at), sb. late ME. [- OFr. 
report, t. reporter; see next.) 1. Rumour, 
common talk, Now rare. b. With a and pl. 
A rumour; a statement generally made or 
believed. late ME. c. Repute, fame, reputa- 
tion. (Now only with good, etc., as an 
echo of Biblical passages.) 1514. 2. An ac- 
count brought by one person to another, esp. 
of some matter specially investigated. late 
ME, b. Without article, in phr. to make r. 
1534. c. A formal statement of the results of 
an investigation, or of any matter on which 
definite information is required, made by 
some person or body instructed or required 
to do so 1001. d. In Parliamentary practice, 
the account of a bill, etc., given to the House 
by the Committee appointed to consider it 
1628. 3. A statement made by a person; an 
account, more or less formal, of some person 
or thing. late ME. tb. Testimony to, or 
commendation of, a person or quality. 
SHAKS, c. Law. A formal account of a case 
argued and determined in any court, 
giving the important points in the pleadings, 
evidence, etc. Freq. in pl. 1017. d. An ac- 
count, more or less complete, of the state- 
ments made by a speaker or speakers (as in a 
debate, lecture, etc.), of the proceedings at a 
meeting, or of any occurrence or event, esp. 
with a view to publication in a special form, 
or in the newspaper press 1812. f4. Relation, 
reference, bearing, connection (rare) —1738. 
15. Mus. A response; a note or part answer- 
ing to or repeating another; loosely, a note, 
a musical sound —1662. 6. A resounding 
noise, esp. that caused by the discharge of 
fire-arms or explosives 1590. 

1. As that dishonest victory. . Kil'd with r. that 
Old man eloquent Mur, b. He will. .perhaps 
Ruine himself. .by spreading Reports BOYLE. 2. 
C. The rest of the Committee did not think fit 
to sign the r. BURNET. d. Report—that is, the 
intermediate stage between the second and third 
reading 1886. 3. b. E. D. I. II. I. 04. c. The 
reports are extant in a series from the 
reign of king Edward the second inclusive 
BLACKSTONE. 4. The kitchen and stables are ill- 
placed. having no r. to the wings they joyne to 
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EVELYN. 6. They. .exploded wit . 
r ploded with a very loud r. 

Report (ripö' at), v. late ME. [- OFr. 
reporter : L. reportare carry back, bear 
away (spec. an account), f. re- RE- + portare 
carry.] I. trans. 1. To relate, narrate (a fact, 
event, etc.). Now rare. 2. To carry, convey, 
or repeat (something said, a message, etc.) 
to another. late ME. b. To repeat (something 
heard); to relate as having been spoken by 
another. late ME. c. spec. To take down (a 
law-case, speech, discussion, etc.) in writing, 
now esp. for publication in a newspaper; to 
prepare a written account of (any meeting, 
event, etc.) 1600. 3. To make a formal report 
on (some matter or thing); to state (some- 
thing) in such a report 1580. b. To relate, 
state, or notify (something) as the result of 
special observation or investigation; to 
bring in a report of (something observed) 
1631. c. To name (a person) to a superior 
authority as having offended in some way 
1885. d. refi. To make known to some 
authority that one has arrived oris present at 
a certain place 1802. 

1. He..found Already known what he for news 
had thought To have reported MILT. Phr. It is 
reported, it is commonly said or stated; On the 
Alpes, It is reported thou did’st eate strange flesh 
SHAKS. 2. 1 -— reporte this tale unto Duke 
Maurice 1560. You would aske mee newes, in a 


time, when reporting it is dangerous 1638. 3. All 


not duly reported. .shall be forfeited 1833. 

If the Herald r. him a Gentleman 1631. d. 

Every officer on his arrival. . must r. himself to the 
governor 1802. 3 

II. intr. or absol. 1. a. To make a report of, 
to speak or talk in a certain way of, a person 
or thing 1432. b. To act as a (newspaper) 
reporter 1850. 2. To make report (on a person 
or thing) 1450. b. To make or draw up, to 
give in or submit, a formal report 1628. c. To 
report oneself (see I. 3 d.) 1864. 

1. AU's Well m1. v. 60. 2. This Pitch (as ancient 
Writers doe r.) doth deflle SHAKS. b. The com- 
mittee will r. at twelve o'clock 1828, c. I reported 
for duty at Jefferson Barracks 1885. 

III. trans. 1. a. refl. To betake (oneself) for 
support, to appeal fo a person or thing 1039. 
b. To refer to, esp. for information —1039. 2. 
To bring or convey; to carry (news) —1590. 
3. To cause to re-echo or resound —1673. 
To send back, re-echo (a sound), rare 1626. 
Hence Reportable a. capable or worthy of 
being reported. Reportage, treport, gossip. 
fRepo'rtingly adv. by hearsay. 

Reporter (rípó*ator. late ME. [orig. — 
AFr. *reporiour = OFr. reporteur (mod. 
rapporteur); see REPORT v., -ER* 3. In later 
use from the vb. + -ER'.] I. One who reports 
or relates; a narrator. Now rare. b. One 
specially appointed to make or draw up a 
report, or to give information of something 
1625. 2. a. One who takes down reports of 
law-cases 1617. b. One who reports debates, 
meetings, speeches, etc., esp. for a news- 
paper; a person specially employed for this 
purpose 1813. +3. A pistol —1865. 

1. Ther-of was I noon Auctour; I was. . but a re- 
portour Of folkes tales HOCOLEVE. 2. b. His father 
. Was. MM employment as a r. 1882. 

Reportorial (repo1tó"-riàl), a. Chiefiy U.S. 
1860. [irreg. f. REPORTER; see -ORIAL.] Con- 
sisting of, pertaining to, or characteristic of, 


reporters. 

Reposal (ripõ"-zăl). 1605. Ut. REPOSE v.“ 
and b. + -AL'.] 1. The act of reposing (trust, 
confidence, etc.); ttrust or reliance in some- 
thing (rare). 12. The fact or state of reposing 
or resting 1642. tb. That on which one 
reposes. BURTON. 

Repose (ripd"-z), sb. 1509. U. REPOSE v. or 
= (O)Fr. repos, f. reposer.) 1. Temporary 
rest or cessation from activity; esp. the rest 
given by sleep. b. Eccl. Death, decease (of a 
saint) 1869. 2. Relief or respite from exertion, 
toil, trouble, or excitement 1529. 13. a. A 
place of rest —1671. b. Painting. A large 
mass of shadow —1738. 4. A state of quiet or 
peaceful inaction or of freedom from dis- 
turbing influences 1651. tb. Peace of mind 
(rare) 1718. 5. Quiet, calm or calmness, 
tranquillity 1717. b. Painting. Harmonious 
arrangement of figures or colours, having a 
restful effect on the eye 1695. c. Composure, 
quiet, ease of manner 1833. 6. Absence of 
activity (in things); cessation of natural 
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forces; quiescence 1757. b. Undisturbed or 
unagitated condition 1855. c. The fact of 
being left undisturbed 1844. 7. Trust, con- 
fidence 1629. 

1. 8o forth she rode, without r. or rest, Searching 
all lands SPENSER. Phr. Altar of R., the altar on 
which the reserved sacrament rests after the mass 
of Maundy Thursday. To take, seek, r. 2. The 
state had need of some r, BYRON. 4. The Felicity 
of this life, consisteth not in the r. of a mind satis- 
fied HOBBES, 5. b. The piece wants r. SIR J. 
REYNOLDS. c. That r. Which stamps the caste of 
Vere de Vere TENNYSON. 6. Vesuvius was vir- 
tually in r. RUSKIN. In Engineering, angle of r., 
the greatest angle between two planes whic] 
consistent with stability. 

Repose (ripd*-z), v.! late ME. [f. RE- + 
Pose v.t, after L. reponere replace, restore, 
store up, lay aside or to rest, f. re- RE- + 
ponere place.] t1. trans. To replace, put 
back into the same place 1660. 2. To place 
or put; esp. to deposit or lay up in a place, 
Now rare. 1548. 3. To set or place (confidence, 
trust, etc.) in a thing or person 1560. b, To 
place or leave (something) i» the control or 
management of another 1589. fc. To regard 
as existing in something —1614. 

2. The brass cannon and mortars. were reposed 
for some days in Hyde Park H. WALPOLE. 3. 
Herein mainly should we r. our hopes DISRAELI. 

Repose (rípó*-z), v.* 1470. - (O)Fr. reposer, 
earlier repauser : late L. repausare, f. re- 
RE- + pausare PAUSE v.] 1. refl. To rest one- 
self; to lay oneself to rest. tb. fig. To settle 
oneself with confidence on something —1770. 
2. trans. To lay to rest or repose on or in 
something. In later use only jig. 1535. b. In 
pa. pple.: Rested, reclining, lying 1074. 3. 
To give or afford rest to (a person), to refresh. 
by rest 1549, 4. inir. To take rest; to cease 
from exertion or travel; to enjoy freedom 
from disturbance 1548. b. To take rest by 
sitting or lying down; to lie down to rest; 
transf. to rest in death 1535. c. To remain 
still; to lie in quiet 1817. 15. To confide or 
place one's trust in, to rely on, a thing or per- 
son —1781. 6. To rest on or upon, in various 
senses 1011. 

1. Now may I r. me: Custance is mine owne 
UDALL. b. I can r. myself very confidently upon: 
your prudence JOHNSON. 3. Have ye chos'n this 

After the vd of Battel to r. Your wearled 
vertue..? Mir. 4. c. When the centuries behind 
me like a fruitful land reposed TENNYSON. 6. 
Almost every glacier reposes upon an inclined 
bed TYNDALL, 

Reposed (ripé"-zd), ppl. a. 1533. [f. prec. 
+ Ap.. ] Settled, free from agitation or move- 
ment. Hence Repo:sed-ly adv. (rare), -ness. 

Reposeful (ripó*.zfül) a. 1852. [f. REPOSE 
sb. + -FUL.] Full of repose; having an air of 
repose; quiet. Hence Repo'seful-ly adv. 
-ness. 

Reposit (ripo:zit), v. 1641. E- reposit-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. reponere REPONE.] 1. trans. 
To put or deposit (a thing) in a place; to lay 
up, store. 2. To replace (rare) 1884. 

MUS reposite their Eggs or Young in the Earth 


Reposition (ripézi-fon). 1588. [In sense 1 
prob. f. Position sb. (but cf. med. L. repositio 
placing, arranging); in sense 2 = late L. 
sense 'storage, etc.', perh. through REPOSIT 
v. and REPOsrTORY.] 1. Surg. The operation 
of restoring to the normal position; replace- 
ment. b. Replacement (of a thing), in other 
senses 1874. 2, The action of repositing, 
laying up or aside 1617. 

Repositor (ripozitói). 1875. [f. REPOSIT 
v. + -oR 2.] A replacing instrument. 

Repository (ripozitori), sb. 1485. [- Fr. 
treposiloire or L. itorium, f. reposit-; see 
Reposit v., -ORY'.] 1. A vessel, receptacle, 
chamber, etc., in which things are, or may be 
placed, deposited, or stored. b. A place, 
room, or building, in which specimens, 
curiosities, or works of art are collected; a 
museum. Now rare. 1658. C. A place where 
things are kept or offered for sale; a ware- 
house, store, shop, mart 1785. 2. A vault or 
sepulchre 1663, 3. A place or thing within 
which something immaterial is thought of as 
deposited or contained 1645, 4. A part or 
place in which something is accumulated or 
exists in quantities 1672. 5. A person to 
whom some matter is entrusted or confided 
1697. 
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1. c. The Fine Art R. THACKERAY. 4. Cornwall 
is. an immense subterranean r. of copper and tin 
1855. 5. Make me the r. of your sorrows SHELLEY. 

Reposse'ss (ri-), v. 1494. [RE- 5 a.] 1. 
trans. To recover possession of (a place, etc.); 
to reoccupy. 2. To put (a person) in posses- 
sion of something again 1591. b. refi. To re- 
gain possession of something 1670. 

1. Earth rej sses Part of what she gave 
Youne. 2. b. When. the Hamburg banker wishes 
tor. himself of his money 1861. So Reposse'ssion, 
recovery; renewed possession. 

|[Repoussé (rapuse), a. (and sb.) 1851. [Fr., 
pa. pple. of repousser, f. re- RE- + pousser 
PusH v.] A. adj. Of metal work: Raised or 
beaten into relief, ornamented in relief, by 
means of hammering from the reverse side. 
B. ellipt. as sb. Metal-work of this kind; the 
process of hammering into relief 1875. 

Reprehend (repríhend) v. ME. [- L. 
reprehendere, f. re- RE- + prehendere seize.) 
1. trans. To reprove, reprimand, rebuke, 
censure, find fault with. Also absol. t2. To 
refute. BACON. %3. Misused by ignorant 
speakers for ‘represent’ and ‘apprehend’ 
1588. 

1. He reprehended me afore al the companye 
1530. I nor advise, nor r. the Choice 1708. 3. L. 
L. L.1.i. 184. Hence Reprehe-nder. 

Reprehensible (reprihe-nstb’l), a. late 
ME. [- late L. reprehensibilis, f. reprehens-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. reprehendere; see prec., 
“IBLE. Cf. (O)Fr. répréhensible.] Deserving 
of reprehension, censure, or rebuke; reprov- 
able; blameworthy. 

In a meane man prodigalitie and pride are faultes 
more r. then in Princes PUTTENHAM. Hence 
Reprehe'nsibleness. Reprehe'nsibly adv. 

Reprehension (reprthe-nfon). late ME. 
[~ L. reprehensio, on-, f. as prec.; see -ION. 
Cf. (O)Fr. répréhension.] 1. The action of 
reprehending; censure, reproof, rebuke, re- 
primand. b. With a and pl. An instance of 
A 12. Refutation; proof of fallacy 

1. If they are corrupt, they merit. .blame and r. 
BURKE. 

Reprehensive (repríhe-nsiv), a. 1589. — 
Fr. répréhensif or med.L. reprehensivus, 
f. as preo.; see -IVE.] Of the nature of repre- 
hension; containing reproof. Now rare. 
Hence Reprehe:nsively adv. So Repre- 
hensory a. (now rare). 

Represent (reprize-nt), v. late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. représenter or L. repraesentare, f. re- 

RE- + presentare PRESENT v.] tl. trans. To 
bring into presence; esp. to present (oneself 
or another) fo or before a person —1649. 2. To 
bring clearly and distinctly before the mind, 
esp. by description or by an act of imagina- 
tion. late ME. b. To place (a fact) clearly 
before another; to state or point out ex- 
Plicitly or seriously fo one, with a view to 
influencing action or conduct, freq. by way of 
expostulation or remonstrance 1582. c. absol. 
To protest against something. Now rare. 
1717. 3. To describe as having a specifled 
character or quality; to give out, assert, or 
declare to be of a certain kind 1513. 4. To 
show, exhibit, or display to the eye; to make 
visible or manifest. Now rare. late ME. b. 
spec. to exhibit by means of painting, sculp- 
ture, etc.; to portray, depict, delineate. 
late ME. c. Of pictures, etc.: To exhibit by 
artificial resemblance or delineation. late 
ME. 5. To exhibit or reproduce in action or 
show; to perform or produce (a play, etc.) 
upon the stage 1460. b. To exhibit or person- 
ate (a character) on the stage; to act the part 
of (some one) 1662. 6, To symbolize, serve 
as an embodiment of (some quality, fact, or 
other abstract concept). late ME. b. Of 
quantities: To indicate or imply (another 
quantity) 1860. 7. Of things: To stand for or 
in place of (a person or thing); to be the 
figure or image of (something). late ME. b. 
To be the equivalent of, to correspond to, to 
replace (esp. another animal or plant in a 
given region) 1855. 8, To take or fill the place 
of (another) in some respect or for some pur- 
pose; to be a substitute in some capacity for 
(a person or body); to act for (another) by a. 
deputed right 1509. b. spec. To be accredited 
deputy or substitute for (a number of persons) 
in a legislative or deliberative assembly; to 
be member of Parliament for (a certain 
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constituency); hence in pass., to be acted for 
in this respect by some one; to have a repre- 
sentative or representatives 1655, 9. To 
serve as a specimen or example of (a class or 
kind of things); hence, in pass., to be exem- 
plified (by something) 1858. 

2. Of all external things, Which the five watchful 
Senses r., She forms Imaginations MILT. b. It 
would have been useless to r. these things to 
James MACAULAY. 3. Sunderland they repre- 
sented as the chief conspirator MACAULAY. 4. b. 
My wife desired to be represented as Venus 
GOLDSM. c. Two allegorical pieces by.. Holbein, 
representing the Triumph of Riches and the 
Triumph of Poverty respectively 1861. 5. b. 
Persons who r. Heroes in a Tragedy STEELE. 6. 
No sovereign has ever represented the majesty 
of a great state with more dignity and grace 
MACAULAY. b. I knew the immense amount of 
mechanical force represented by four ounces of 
bread and ham TYNDALL. 8. Men who are in 
absolute liberty may. .give Authority to One man 
tor. them every one HOBBES. b. I do not wish to 
r. Bristol, or to r. any place, but upon terms that 
shall be honourable BURKE. 9. A soup in which 
twenty kinds of vegetables were represented 
HAWTHORNE. Hence Represe'ntable a, capable 
of being represented. 

Representant (reprize-ntiint). 1651, [- Fr. 
représentant, pr. pple. of représenter; see 
prec., -ANT.] 1. A person representing 
another or others; a representative (rare). 
2. An equivalent 1863, 

Representation (reprizenté'-Jon). late ME. 
- (O)Fr. représentation or L. representatio, 
-on-, f. representat- pa. ppl, stem of repræsen- 
lare; see REPRESENT, -ION.] 1. a. Presence, 
bearing, air —1640. b. Appearance —1064. 
2. An image, likeness, or reproduction in 
some manner of a thing. late ME. b. A 
material image or figure; in later use esp. a 
drawing or painting (of a person or thing) 
1477. c. The action or fact of exhibiting in 
some visible image or form 1483. 3. The 
exhibition of character and action upon the 
stage; the (or a) performance of a play 1589. 
4. The action of placing a fact, etc., before 
another or others by means of discourse; a 
Statement or account, esp. one intended to 
influence opinion or action 1553. b. Insu- 
rance. A special statement of facts relating to 
therisk involved, made by the insuring party 
to the insurer or underwriter before the sub- 
scription of the policy 1838. 5. A formal and 
serious statement of facts, reasons or argu- 
ments, made with a view to effecting some 
change, preventing some action, etc.; hence, 
a remonstrance, protest, expostulation 1679. 
6. The action of presenting to the mind or 
imagination; an image thus presented; a 
clearly-conceived idea or concept 1647. b. 
The act or process by which the mind forms 
an image or concept; the faculty of doing 
this; the product of such an act 1836. 7. The 
fact of standing for, or in place of, some other 
thing or person, esp. with a right or authority 
to act on their account; substitution of one 
thing or person for another 1624. b. Law. 
The assumption by an heir of the position, 
rights, and obligations of his predecessor 
1693. 8. The fact of representing or being 
represented in a legislative or deliberative 
assembly, spec. in Parliament; the position, 
principle, or system implied by this 1769. 
b. The aggregate of those who thus represent 
the elective body 1789. 

1. a. This yoong man of a noble birth, of a 
manly r. 1598. 2. The Play-House is a R. of the 
World in nothing so much as in this Particular 
STEELE. c. Fidelity of r. being. .adhered to 1830. 
3. Never having been before at a theatrical r. 
‘THACKERAY. 4. Drawing up ar. of the state of my 
victualling-business PEPYS. 5. Ferdinand.. 
instructed his ambassador to make the strongest 
representations to the Pope 1841. 6. The word 
r...I have restricted to denote. .the immediate 
object or product of Imagination 1838. 7. So 
cannot these Members be formed into a body by 
the King, either by his Royal presence or r. 1660. 
b. Right of r., the right whereby the son of an 
elder son deceased succeeds to his grandfather in 
preference to the latter's immediate issue. 8. We 
ought not to be quite so ready with our taxes, 
until we can secure the desi r. in parliament 
BURKE. Hence Representa-tional a. pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, r. ; also, holding the doctrine 
of representationism. Representa-tionary a. 
(rare) representative. 

Representationism (re:prizenté'-foniz’m). 
1842. [f. prec. + -IsM.] The doctrine that the 
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immediate object of the mind in perception is 
only a representation of the real object in the 
external world. So Representa‘tionist, an 
adherent of this doctrine. 

Representative (reprize-ntitiv), a. and 
sb. late ME. - (O)Fr. représentatif, -ive or 
med.L. representativus, f. as REPRESENTA- 
TION; see -IVE.] A. adj. l. Serving to rep- 
resent, figure, portray, or symbolize. b. 
Presenting, or capable of presenting, ideas 
of things to the mind 1753. c. Relating to 
mental representation 1847. 2. Standing for, 
or in place of, another or others, esp. in a 
prominent or comprehensive manner 1624, 
b. spec. Holding the place of, and acting for, 
& larger body of persons (esp. the whole 
people) in the work of governing or legislat- 
ing; pertaining to, or based upon, a system 
by which the people is thus represented 
1628. c. Connected with, or based upon, the 
fact of one person representing another 
1766. 3. Typical of a class; conveying an 
adequate idea of others of the kind 1788. 
4. Taking the. place of, replacing, other 
forms or species 1845. 

1. b. The distinction between perception as a pre- 
sentative, and Memory,..as a r., cognition 1842, 
2. A king or queen, as r. persons in a nation 1861, 
b. The two "Houses of Parliament being the R. 
Body of the Kingdome 1643, 3. This experiment 
isr., and it illustrates a general principle TYNDALL, 
4. Many of these were ‘r, forms’ (species or races 
which take the place of other allied species or 
races) of others found on the opposite banks 1863, 

B. sb. 1, A person (or thing) representing a 
number or class of persons (or things); hence, 
a sample or specimen 1647. b. A typical em- 
bodiment of some quality or abstract concept 
1715. 2, One who (tthat which) represents 
a number of persons in some specia! capacity; 
spec. one who represents a section of the com- 
munity as member of a legislative body; a 
member of Parliament or (U.S.) of the 
House of Representatives 1658. t3. A repre- 
sentative body or assembly —1761. 4. One 
who represents another as agent, delegate, 
substitute, successor, or heir; also spec. à 
person appointed to represent his sovereign 
or government in a foreign court or country 
1691. b. One who or that which in some 
respect represents another person or thing 
1691. 

1. Noah and his sons. were, the. .representa- 
tives of all mankind 1676. b. An ideot. . who was 
the r. of Credulity ADDISON. 2. The English 
nation declare they are grossly injured by their 
representatives ‘Junius’ Lett, House of Representa- 
tives, the lower or popular house of the United 
States Congress or of a State legislature. 4. Lord 
lieutenants began to be introduced, as standing 
representatives of the crown BLACKSTONE. b. 
Money is only a commodious r. of the commodities 
which may be purchased with it 1788. Hence 
Representative - ly adv., ness. 

Representer (reprize-ntoa). 1570. f. as 
prec. + -ER'.] 1. One who represents by act- 
ing; tan exhibitor; tan actor. 2. One who 
makes a representation, or states a matter in 
a certain light. Now rare or Obs. 1847. 13. A 
representative of a thing or person —1091. 
fb. spec. = REPRESENTATIVE B. 2. 1720. 

Representment (reprize-ntmént). 1594. 
lt. as prec. + -MENT. Cf. Fr. treprésentement.] 
1. The act of representing in some form or 
figure; the fact of being so represented, or 
the result of such representation. Now rare. 
12. Representation by discourse or argument 
—1680. 

Repress (ripre-s), v. late ME. f. repress", 
pa. ppl. stem of L. reprimere; see RE-, PRESS 
v.] 1. trans. To check, restrain, put down or 
keep under (something bad or objectionable). 
b. To check by some special treatment; to 
cure, stanch 1493. 2. To check or withstand 
(some passion, feeling, etc.) in another by 
opposition or control. late ME. b. To keep or 
hold back, to restrain or check (a person) 
from action or advance 1638. 3. To keep 
down, suppress (one's desires, feelings, etc); 
to restrain, refrain from (an action); spec. in 
Psychol., to suppress (a painful or otherwise 
undesirable memory, desire, etc.). late ME. 
4. To reduce (troublesome persons) to sub- 
jection or quietness; to put down by force, 
suppress. late ME. b. To put down (à 
rebellion, riot, etc.) 1475. 5. To keep under, 
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check, curb 1557. 16. To force or drive back 
1662. 

1. Authorised by law to r. spiritual abuses 
MACAULAY. b. When now the rage of hunger was 
represt POPE. 2. To r. the self-seeking tendencies 
in the mercantile classes FROUDE. A Desire of 
wine..Thou couldst r. Mur. 4. b. The duty of 
repressing riots. in England lay with the nobility 
in their several districts FROUDE. Hence Repre's- 
ser. Repre'ssive a. having the ure of, or 
tending to, repression; -ly adv., ness. 

Repression (ripre-fon). late ME. [- late 
L. repressio, -on-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
+1. Power of repressing. CHAUCER. 2. The 
action of repressing; an instance of this 
1533, 

2. The r. and punishment of Malefactors 1553. 

Reprieval (ripri-val). 1586. f. REPRIEVE 
v. + -AL!2.] = next. Now rare. 

Reprieve (ripri-v), sb. 1598. [f. the vb.] 
1. The act of reprieving; the fact of being re- 
prieved 1607. b. Aninstance of this; a formal 
suspension of the execution of a sentence; a 
remission or commutation of a capital sen- 
tence 1598. tc. The time during which one is 
reprieved. SHAKS. 2. A warrant granting or 
authorizing the suspension or remission of a 
capital sentence 1602. 3, transf. Respite from 
a natural or violent death 1633. b. A respite, 
or temporary escape, from some trouble, 
calamity, etc. 1635. 

1. Without R, adjudg'd to death Miur. b. Like 
on, that feels there is no chance of a r. 1843. 
2. A r. was brought to Newgate for Dr. Hensey, 
respiting his sentence for a fortnight 1758. 3. The 
sense of r. from Approaching and apparently in- 
evitable death had its usual effect SCOTT. 

Reprieve (ripri-v), v. 1494. [First in pa. 

pple. reprived, for earlier repryed — AFr., 
OFr. repris, pa. pple. of reprendre; see RE- 
PRISE v. The change (XVI) of repry to reprive, 
and hence to repre(e)ve, reprieve, is un- 
explained.] fl. trans. To take or send back 
to prison; to remand; to detain on remand 
—1588, 12. To postpone, delay, put off (rare) 
~1664. 3. To respite or rescue (a person) from 
impending punishment; spec. to suspend or 
delay the execution of (a condemned person) 
1596. 
_ 3. He who escapes from death is not pardoned, he 
is only reprieved, and reprieved to a short day 
FrgnpDING, Hence fReprie'vement, the action 
of reprieving; a reprieve 1047. 

Reprimand (re-primand), sb. 1636. [- Fr. 
réprimande, t-ende — Sp. reprimenda — L. 
reprimenda, n. pl. of gerundive of reprimere 
Rerress.] A sharp rebuke, reproof, or cen- 
sure, esp. one given by a person or body hav- 
ing authority, or by a judge or magistrate to 
an offender. 

Reprimand (reprima-nd), v. 1081. [= 
Fr. réprimander, f. réprimande; see prec.] 
trans. To rebuke, reprove, or censure (a 
person) sharply or severely. 

The Captain. reprimanded the sentinel for de- 
M — his post W. InviNG. Hence Reprima:n- 

Re'print (ri-), sb. 1611. [f. the vb.] 1. A 
reproduction in print of any matter already 
printed; a new impression of a work pre- 
viously printed; without alteration of the 
matter. 2. Typog. Printed matter used as 
copy to be set up and printed again; also r. 
copy 1824. 

1. An uniform r. of the Novels LOCKHART. 

Repri-nt (ri-), v. 1551. [RE- ö a.] 1. trans. 
To print (a work) again in a new edition; 
to print (matter) a second time. b. To print. 
again in a different form 1693. 2. To impress 
or stamp again 1662. Hence Reprinter, one 
who reprints or who publishes a reprint. 

Reprisal (riproizál. 1447. [- Abr. 
reprisaille (XIV) med. L. reprisalia, represalia 
n. pl. (also -alie fem. pl.), contr. of repræ(h)- 
ensalia, -aliz, f. reprahens-, pa. ppl. stem of 
L. reprehendere, f. re- RE- + prehendere 
take; see -AL! 2.] I. 1. (Without article or 
plural.) The act or practice of seizing by 
force the property (or persons) of subjects of 
another nation, in retaliation for loss or 
injury suffered from these or their country- 
men, Now Hist. 2. An act or instance of 
Seizing property or persons belonging to 
another state by way of indemnity or re- 
compense for loss sustained 1611. t3. a. The 
taking of a thing as a prize —1596. b. A prize 
(rare) -1611. tc. Regaining, recapture —1867. 
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4. An act of retaliation for some injury or 
attack; spec. in warfare, the infliction of 
similar or severer injury or punishment on 
the enemy, e.g. by the execution of prisoners 
taken from them 1710, 

1. Letters (or Commission) of r., an official war- 
rant authorizing an aggrieved subject to exact. 
forcible reparation from the subjects of another 
state, 2. And indeed this custom of reprisals 
seems dictated by nature herself BLACKSTONE. 
transf. In the winter, when the sea is making 
reprisals on the delta 1849, 

II. 1. (Chiefly pl.) A return or compensation; 
a sum or amount paid or received as com. 
pensation. Now rare. 1008. 12. = REPRISE 
sb. 3. H. WALPOLE, 

Reprise (riprai-z), sb. late ME. L- (O)Fr. 
reprise, subst. use of pa. pple. fem. of repren- 
dre; see next.] 1. A deduction, charge, or 
payment falling to be made yearly out of a 
manor or estate. Chiefly pl. tb. A charge, 
duty, or tax. EVELYN, +2. a. A return or com- 
pensation received or paid —1736. b. Reprisal 
1700. 3. A resumption or renewal of an ac- 
tion; a separate occasion of doing something. 
Chiefly in phr. a£ or in. .reprises. Somewhat 
rare. 1685. II. I. Arch. A return (RETURN sb. 
II. 1) in an internal angle 1501. 2. Mus. 
ta. A refrain -1702. tb. A cadence —1811. c. 
The recurrence of the first theme or subject. 
of à movement after the development 1879. 

Reprise, v. Obs. exc. arch. 1481. |f. 
(O)Fr. repris, pa. pple. of reprendre, f. re- 
RE- + prendre take.] ti. trans. To begin 
again, resume —1603. fb. To take anew. 
SPENSER. 2. To take back again, esp. by 
force; to recapture (a thing or person), to 
recover 1481. 3. To take or hold back out of 
a sum 1559. 4. To compensate (a person) 
1662. 

Reproach (rípró*tf) sb. late ME. [~ 
(O)Fr. reproche, f. reprocher; see next.) 
1. A source or cause of disgrace or shame 
(to a person, etc.). b. A thing, animal, or 
person forming a source of disgrace or dis- 
credit 1712. 2. Shame, disgrace, oppro- 
brium, or blame, incurred by or falling upon 
& person or thing 1484. 3. Blame or censure 
directed against a person (in mod. use, often 
applied to mild upbraiding or rebuke) 1477. 
4. An expression of disapproval, censure, 
reproof, or upbraiding; fa verbal insult 1548. 
b. pl. (tr. eccl. L. improperia, n. pl.) A series 
of antiphons and responses, in which Christ 
is represented as reproaching his people, 
sung in the Western Church on Good 
Friday 1884. 

1. I pray'd for Children, and thought barrenness 
In wedlock ar. MILT. 2. Many good knyghtes and 
squyers. .hadde rather a dyed, than to haue had 
any reproche 1523. And shee. bare a sonne, and 
said; hath taken away my reproch Gen. 
30:93. 3. I was sorry to see this way of r. taken 
against us PEPYS. Term, etc. of r., one expressing 
strong censure or condemnation. 4. Thrice she 
assay d with. amorous reproaches to win from 
me My capital secret MI. Hence Reproa:ch- 
less a. irreproachable 1826. 

Reproach (ripró*tf) v. 1489. [- Obr. 
reprochier (mod. reprocher) 2— Rom. *repro- 
piare ‘bring back near’, f. re- RE- + L. 
prope near.) 1. trans. To object or cast up 
(a thing) to, or bring (up) against, a per- 
son as a reproach or fault. Now rare. 2. To 
wpbraid, reprove, or rebuke (a person) 1513. 
b. To upbraid (a person) wifh something 
1725. c. To censure or reprove (a thing, act, 
ete.) 1660. 3. To bring (a thing) into reproach 
or discredit; to be a reproach to (a person) 
1593. 

1. He failed not to r. unto the Pope his assisting 
of Francis 1648, 2. He reproached Fitzurse for 
ingratitude for past kindness FROUDE. b. The 
Duke..reproached him in plain terms with his 
duplicity ‘Junius’ Lett. c. His last sichs r. the faith 
of Kings JOHNSON. 3. Imputation, for that he 
knew you, might r. your life SHAKS. Hence 
Reproa:chable a. (now rare) deserving of, or 
liable to, reproach; treproachful; -ness. Re- 
proa:chably adr. (rare). Reproa:cher. 

Reproachful (ripré*-tffal), a. 1548. [f. 
RRPROACH sb. + -FUL.] fi. Full of reproach 
or shame; shameful, disgraceful. Also, de- 
serving of reproach or censure; blame- 
worthy. 1796. 2. Full of reproach, reproof, 
or censure; upbraiding, tabusive 1548. 
13. Derogatory to a person, etc. (rare) 1645. 

1. To be Ignorant, and to be deceived, we look 
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upon as a wretched, and a r. thing 1681. 2. Not I, 
till I haue..Thrust these reprochfull speeches 
downe his throat SHAKS, Hence Reproa:ch- 
ful-ly adv., -ness. 

Re:probacy. 1594, lf. REPROBATE d.; 
see -AOY.] The state or condition of being 
reprobate. So fRe:probance. SHAKS. 

Reprobate (re-prdbét, eit), sb. 1545. [= 
late L. reprobatus, subst. use of pa. pple. 
of L. reprobare REPROBATE v.; see -ATE!.] 
1. One rejected by God; one lost in sin. 2. 
An abandoned or unprincipled person; a 
scamp 1592. 

2. Come from him, hee's a r. HEYWOOD. 

Reprobate (re-próbét), a. 1545. E- late L. 
reprobatus, pa. pple. of L. reprobare; see 
next, -ATE*.] 1. Rejected or condemned as 
worthless, inferior or impure. Now rare. 
12. Depraved, morally corrupt —1071. 3. 
Rejected by God; lost or hardened in sin 
1561. b. Of abandoned character; lost to all 
sense of religious or moral obligation; 
unprincipled 1600. 4. absol. Those who are 
rejected by God, and thus excluded from 
participation in eternal life with Him. 
(Opp. to the elect.) 1563. 15. Deserving or 
worthy of condemnation or reproof; appro- 
priate to reprobates —1771. 

1. Thei shal call them r. siluer, because the Lord 
hathe reiected them BIBLE (Genev.) Jer. 6:30. 2. 
L. L. L. 1. ii. 64. 3. Thir..Strength and Art are 
easily outdone By spirits r. MILT. 4. Can the pre- 
destinate be lost, or the r. saved? 1833. Hence 
Re · probateness. 

Reprobate (re-prdbe't), v. late ME. [= 
reprobal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. reprobare dis- 
approve, f. re- RE- + probare approve; see 
PROVE, ATR“. 1. trans, To disapprove of, 
censure, condemn. 2. Of God: To reject or 
cast off from Himself; to exclude from par- 
ticipation in future bliss 1451. 3. To reject, 
refuse, put away, set aside 1609. b. Law. To 
reject (an instrument or deed) as not binding 
on one. (Chiefly in Sc. Law.) Also absol. 
1720. c. To repudiate, cast off. Obs. or 
arch. 1748. 

1. His neighbours reprobated his method of pro- 
ceeding 1787. 2. For theyr synne they be repro- 
bate & forsaken of god 1526. 3. Reprobated and 
rejected Was this Stone 1850. b. You cannot 
approbate and r. the same instrument 1836. 

ence Re:probater (rare), one who reprobates. 

Reprobation (repróbé*fon). late ME. [= 
(O)Fr. réprobation or late L. reprobatio, -on-, 
f. as prec.; see -ION.] fl. Reproof, shame, 
late ME. only. 2. The action of raising ob- 
jections or exceptions (against a thing or 
person); a legal objection or exception (rare) 
1485. 3. Theol. Rejection by God; the state of 
being so rejected or cast off, and thus or- 
dained to eternal misery. (Opp. to election.) 
1532, 4. Rejection of a person or thing; 
condemnation as worthless or spurious 1582. 
b. Disapproval, censure, reproof 1727. 

3. Austine doth call r. predestination to des- 
truction 1651. 4. You are empowered to. set a 
brand ofr. on clipt poetry, and false coin DRYDEN. 
b. The fear of public r. 1883. Hence {Reproba:~ 
tioner, a believer in the doctrine of r. 

Reprobative (re-prdbe'tiv), a. 1835. f. 
REPROBATE v. + -IVE.] Conveying or express- 
ing disapproval or reprobation. 

Reprobator (repróbe'tói. 1666. [In 
‘action of reprobator' repr. med.L. actio 
*reprobatoria, f. reprobat- (see REPROBATE 
v.) + -oria -ory*. Cf, DECLARATOR, INTER- 
LOOUTOR:.] Sc. Law. An action for the 
purpose of proving a witness to be liable to 
valid objections or to a charge of perjury. 

Re- proba:tory, a. 1823. [f. REPROBATE 
v. + -O0RY*.] Reprobative, condemnatory. 

Reproduce (ripródiu-s), v. 1611. [f. RE- 
5 a + PRODUCE v., after Fr. reproduire.] 
1. trans. To bring again into existence; to 
create or form anew; spec. in Biol. to form 
(a lost limb or organ) afresh ; to generate (new 
individuals). b. absol. To multiply by gen- 
eration 1894. 2. To produce again by means of 
combination or change 1666. 3, To bring 
about again; to effect, exhibit, or present 
anew; to repeat in some fashion 1688. b. To 
repeat in a more or less exact copy; to pro- 
duce a copy of (a work of art, etc.), now esp. 
by means of engraving, photography, or 
similar processes 1850. C. intr, To turn out 
(well, etc.) in a copy 1891. 4. To present 
again in writing or print 1860, 5. To create 
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again by a mental effort; to represent clearly 
to the mind 1869. 

1. Man..reproduces his kind; and he vanishes 
into darkness 1800. b. It reproduces at the rate of 
hundreds per day 1894. 2. When the vapour of 
water is condensed it reproduces pure water 
HUXLEY. 3. b. The rude art of English masons 
strove to r. the campaniles of Northern Italy 
ry . 5. The novels of the eighteenth cen- 
tury enable us to r. the parson of the time with 
ease 1870. Hence Reprodu-ceable a. repro- 
ducible. Reprodu-cer. Reprodu:cible a. that 
may be reproduced. 

Reproduction (riprédv-kfon). 1659. f. 
prec., after production.] 1. The action or pro- 
cess of forming, creating or bringing into 
existence again. b. The process, on the part 
of certain animals, of reproducing parts of 
the organism which have been destroyed or 
removed. (Now freq. called regeneration.) 
1727. c. The process of producing new indi- 
viduals of the same species by some form of 
generation; the generative production of 
new animal or vegetable organisms by or 
from existing ones; also, power of repro- 
ducing in this way 1785. d. The action or 
process of bringing again before the mind in 
the same form 1800. e. The action or process 
of repeating in a copy 1883. 2. A copy or 
counterpart; in recent use esp. a copy of a 
picture or other work of art by means of 
engraving or some other process 1807. b. 
A representation in some form or by some 
means of the essential features of a thing 
1844. 

Reproductive (ripródp-ktiv), a. 1753. (f. 
as prec., after productive.] 1. Of the nature 
of, pertaining to, or effecting, reproduction. 
2. spec. in Biol. Connected with or effecting 
generative reproduction in animals or plants 
1836. Hence Reprodu:ctive-ly adv., -ness. 
Reproducti-vity. 

Reproof (riprü-f). Also trepref(e, -preve. 
IME. reprove, reprof(e — OFr. reprove, f. 
reprover REPROVE.] tl. Shame, disgrace, 
ignominy, or reproach, adhering or resulting 
to a person in consequence or by reason of 
some fact, event, conduct, etc. (Occàs. with 
a and pl.) 1631. 12. Insulting or oppro- 
brious language or action used against a 
person; insult, contumely, scorn —1596. fb. 
With a and pl. An instance of this —1597. 

fc. An object of scorn or contempt —1535. 
3. Censure, rebuke, reprimand, reprehension 
ME. b. With a and pl. An instance of this 
1513. 4. Disproof, refutation. Now rare or 
Obs. 1529. 

3. A foole despiseth his fathers instruction: but 
hee that regardeth reproofe, is prudent Prov. 15:5. 

best can bear r., who merit praise POPE. 

b. How have I deserved these reproofs? 1704. 

Reprovable (ripri-vib’l), a. ME. t. 
REPROVE v. + -ABLE, after late L. reprobabilis 
and (O) Fr. réprouvable (X1V).] Deserving of 
reproof or censure; blameworthy, repre- 
hensible. 

Reproval (ríprü-vál) 1846. If. next. + 
AL! 2.] The act of reproving; reproof. 

Reprove (riprü-v), v. Also trepreve, re- 
prieve. ME. [- OFr. reprover (mod. ré- 
prouver) : late L. reprobare; see REPROBATE 
v.] fl. trans. To reject —1604. 2. To express 
disapproval of (conduct, actions, beliefs, 
etc.); to censure, condemn. Now rare. ME. 
3. To reprehend, rebuke, blame, chide, or 
find fault with (a person) ME. 4. absol. To 
employ reprehension or rebuke ME. 15. To 
disprove; to prove (an idea, statement, etc.) 
to be false or erroneous 1691. fb. To refute 
or confute (a person) —1601. 

2. Envy loves That humor best, which bitterly 
reproves All states 1615. 3. What if thy Son 
Prove disobedient, and rej 'd, retort, Where- 
fore didst thou beget me? . 5.2 Hen. VI, III. 
1. 40. b. Deceived they are,and may be reproved 
by the instance of fig-trees HOLLAND. Hence 
Repro-ver. Repro-vingly adv. 

Reps (reps), var. of REP*. 1867. 

Reptant (re-ptánt), a. 1657. - L. reptans, 
-ant-, pr. pple. of reptare creep; see -ANT.] 
Creeping, crawling. 

Reptation (repté'-fon). 1842. [- L. replatio, 
-on-, f. rept-; see REPTILE a., -I0N.] The action 
of creeping or crawling. 

Reptile (re-ptail), sb. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 

or late L. (Vulg.), reptile n. of reptilis; 
see next.] 1. A creeping or crawling animal; 
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spec. an animal belonging to the class 
REPTILIA. 2. transf. A person of a low, mean, 
grovelling, or repulsive character 1749. 

1. collect. God said, let the Waters phe Rep- 
til with Spawn abundant MILT. 2. These reptiles 

ublish. .a newspaper COBBETT. Hence Reptili:- 
ferous a. containing fossil reptiles. 

Reptile (re-ptəil), a. 1607. U- late L. 
reptilis, f. rept-, pa. ppl. stem of L. repere 
creep, crawl; see -ILE.] 1. a. Of animals: 
Creeping, crawling; reptant. tb. Of plants: 
Repent (rare) —1738. 2. Of the nature of, 
characterized by, pertaining to, the action 
of creeping or crawling 1727. 3. transf. 
Grovelling, mean, low, malignant 1654. 

Reptilia (repti-lia), sb. pl. 1627. [L., pl. of 
reptile REPTILE sb.; see -IA'.] Zool. Those 
animals which creep or crawl; spec. in mod. 
use, that class of vertebrate animals which 
includes the snakes, lizards, crocodiles, 
turtles and tortoises. 

Reptilian (repti-liin), a. and sb. 1846. t. 
prec. + -AN I. 1.) A. adj. 1. Resembling a 
reptile; having the characteristics of the 
Reptilia. b. Consisting or composed of rep- 
tiles 1851. 2. Of or pertaining to, characteris- 
tic of, a reptile or the Reptilia 1849. 3. transf. 
Mean, malignant, underhand 1859. B. sb. A 
member of the class Reptilia 1847. 

Republic (ripo-blik), sb. (and a.) 1603. [= 
Fr. république — L. respublica, f. res affair, 
thing + fem. of publicus PUBLIC d.] tl. The 
state, the common weal 1684. 2. A state in 
which the supreme power rests in the people 
and their elected representatives or officers, 
as opp. to one governed by a king or the 
like; a commonwealth 1604, b. Applied to 
particular states having this form of con- 
stitution 1631. 3. transf. and fig. Any com- 
munity of persons, animals, etc., in which 
there is a certain equality among the mem- 
bers 1651. 4. attrib. or as adj. Of the nature 
of, characteristic of or pertaining to, a 
republic or republics; republican. Now rare 
or Obs. 1638. 

2. The Army. would dej the King, change 
the Government, and settle a Republick by their 
own Rules 1074. 3. The r. of letters, the collective 
body of those in literary pursuits; the 
field of literature itself. 

Republican (ripy-blikiin), a. and sb. 1659. 
lt. prec. + -AN I. 1, partly after Fr. républi- 
cain.) A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to a repub- 
lic; having the form or constitution of a 
republic; characteristic of a republic or re- 
publics. b. Of persons or parties: Favouring, 
supporting, or advocating the form of state 
or government called a republic 1683, 2, U.S. 
politics (with capital): a. Orig. applied to the 
Anti-Federal party, later to the Democratic- 
R. (see DEMOCRATIC 2), b. The name of a 
party opposed to the Democratic, formed in 
1854 to resist the extension of slave territory, 
and favouring a liberal interpretation of the 
constitution, extension of the central power, 
and a protective tariff. 1806. 3. Ornith. 
Living, nesting, or breeding, in large flocks 
or communities, applied esp. to the N. Amer. 
r. swallow, and the S. African r. grosbeak or 
weaver-bird 1829. 

1. I would have the manners of the ple purely 
and strictly r, Junius Lett. R. calendar, the calen- 
dar adopted for a short time by the French 
Republic; so r. era, dating from 22 Sept. 1792. 

B. sb. 1. One who believes in, supports, or 
prefers a republican form of government 
1059. 2. U.S. politics. A member of the 
Republican party 1782. 3. Ornith. A repub- 
lican weaver-bird or swallow 1801. 

X. Red. r., one bent on maintaining extreme r. 
doctrines, even at the expense of blood 1864. 

Republicanism (rip»:blikániz'm). 1689. 
[f. prec. + -ISM.] Republican spirit; attach - 
ment to republican principles; republican 
government or institutions, etc. 

Republicanize (ripp-blikinoiz), v. 1797. 
E Fr. républicaniser; see REPUBLICAN, -IZE.] 
1. trans. To render republican in principles 
or character, convert into republican form. 
2. intr. To show republican tendencies 1834. 

1, Agents commissioned..to republicanise the 
country 1871. trans. To r. our orthography and 
our syntax 1858. Hence Repub! "tion. 

Republication (rippbliké*[on). 1730. [RE- 
5 a.] 1. A fresh promulgation of a religion or 
law. 2. A fresh publication of a will 1743. 3. 
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The action of republishing (a work), or the 
fact of being republished 1783. b. A work 
published again 1796. 

2. The r. of a former will revokes one of a later 
date BLACKSTONE. b. Much of the correspon- 
dence would bear r. in a permanent form 1868, 

Republish (ripp-blif) v. 1625. [RE- 5 a.] 
trans. To publish again. 

No after-purchased lands will pass under such 
devise, less. .the devisor ERN his will 
BLACKSTONE. Hence Repu:blisher, one who 
republishes, 

Repu:diable, a. rare. 1611. [See REPU- 
DIATE v., -ABLE.] That may be repudiated. 

Repudiate (ripid-die't), v. 1545. - repu- 
diat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. repudiare, f. repu- 
dium divorce; see -ATE'.] I. trans. a. Of a 
husband: To put away or cast off (his wife); 
to divorce, dismiss. b. To cast off, disown 
(a person or thing) 1699. 2. To reject; to 
refuse to accept or entertain (a thing), or to 
have dealings with (a person) 1548. b. To 
reject (opinions, conduct, etc.) with condem- 
nation or abhorrence 1824. c. To reject (a 
charge, etc.) with denial, as being quite un- 
founded or inapplicable 1865. 3. To reject 
as unauthorized or as having no binding 
force on one 1646, b. To refuse to discharge 
or acknowledge (a debt or other obligation), 
Chiefly of states disowning a public debt, and 
freq. absol. 1837. 

1. a. His separation from Terentia, when he repu- 
diated not long afterward 1716. b. To r. and de- 
nounce his father DIOKENS. 2. If they repudiated 
the empire placed within their reach, some other 
noe would certainly seize it 18i b. Ir. the 

reams of Pantheism 1865. 3. He hath obtained 
with some to r, the books of Moses SIR T. BROWNE. 
Hence Repu:diator, one who repudiates. 

Repudiation (ripiddié'-fon). 16 
repudiatio, on-, f. as prec.; see u 
action of repudiating or fact of being re- 
pudiated. 1. Divorce (of a wife) 2. The 
action of rejecting, disowning, disavowing, 
etc. 1848. b. spec. of a debt 1843. Hence 
Repudia - tionist U.S., one who advocates 
the r. of a public debt, 

Repugn (ripiz-n) v. late ME. [= L. re- 
pugnare, f. re- Re- + pugnare fight.) tl. 
intr. To be contradictory or inconsistent; to 
be contrary fo, to stand against something 
—1073. 2. To offer opposition or resistance; 
to resist; to be recalcitrant; to object. Now 
rare. late ME. 3. trans. To oppose, resist, or 
contend against (a thing or tperson). Now 
rare. late ME. t4. To be contrary or opposed 
to (a thing) —1681. 5. To affect (a person) with 
repugnance or aversion. Also absol. 1868. 

2. To r., against a domineering Ritterdom 
CARLYLE. 3. The very nature of his Subject. re- 
Duns any such Suspicion 1731. Hence ; Repu'gn- 
able a. capable of being repugned; contrary, 
opposed. Repurgner. 

Repugnance (ripv-gniins). late ME. le 
(O)Fr. répugnance or L. repugnantia, f. 
repugnant-; see next, -ANOE.] 1. Contra- 
diction, inconsisteney; contradictory oppo- 
sition or disagreement of ideas or statements. 
Also with a and pl. 12. Resistance —1547., 
1b. Opposition or contrariety between or of 
things 1654. 3. Strong dislike, distaste, 
antipathy, or aversion (fo or against a thing). 
Also pl. 1592. 

1. In it there is more than the usual r, between 
the title and the purport 1824. 3. Those national 
repugnances do not touch me SR T. BROWNE. A 
deep r. against ecclesiastical tyranny 1854. So 
Repu-gnancy, in senses 1, 3. 

Repugnant (ripv-gnănt), a. late ME. [- Fr. 
répugnant or L. repugnans, -ant-, pr. pple. 
of repugnare; see REPUGN, -ANT.] 1. Contrary 
or contradictory (to), inconsistent or in- 
compatible (with). 2. Making or offering 
resistance (fo a person or thing); opposing, 
resisting, hostile, antagonistie, refractory 
1460. 3. Distasteful or objectionable fo one 
1777. 

1. A condition either impossible, illegal, or r. 
1766. The clause was void, because it was T. to 
the body of the act 1818. 3. Characters in comedy 
..Which involve some notion r. to the moral 
sense LAMB. Hence Repu-gnant-ly adv., ness. 

Repullulate (ripy-litile't), v. 1023. [= 
repullulat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. repullulare 
sprout again; see RE-, PULLULATE v.] I. intr. 
To bud or sprout again. 2. Path. Of a disease: 
To start afresh; to recur 1762. 
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1. Whose branches I fear are withered, never to 
r. again 1822, Hence Repullula‘tion. 

Repulse (ripy-ls), sb. 1533. [- L. repul- 
sus, repulsa, f. repuls-; see next.] 1. The act 
of repelling an assailant or hostile force; the 
fact of being driven back in an engagement. 
or assault 1540. 2. Refusal (of a request, suit, 
ete,); denial, rejection, rebuff 1533. 3. The 
act of forcing or driving back; the fact of 
being forced back. Now rare or Obs. 1578. 

1. The r. of the Turks before the City of Zenta 
1879. 2. Applications for Places, with their 
respective Successes.or Repulses ADDISON. 

Repulse (ripp-ls), v. 1533. I- repuls-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. repellere REPEL.) 1. trans. To 
drive or beat back (an assailant); to repel by 
force of arms. fb. To repel or ward off (an 
injury) —1606. fe. To force back (a thing) 
—1004. 2. To repel with denial; to reject, 
refuse, rebuff 1533, +3. To shut out, exclude 
from something —1602. 4. To affect with 
repulsion (rare) 1845. 

1. His valour withstood and repulsed the su- 
perior numbers of the Christians GIBBON. 2. Eve 
Not so repulst. at his feet Fell humble Mur, 

Repulsion (rip. Ifen). late ME. [- late L. 
repulsio, -on-, f. as prec.; see -ION. Cf. Fr. 
répulsion.] t1. Repudiation, divorce —1450. 
2. The action of forcing or driving back or 
away 1547. b. Med. The action of repelling 
humours, eruptions, etc., from the affected 
parts; fa means of effecting this 1725. 3. 
Physics. The action of one body in repelling 
another; tendency of bodies to increase their 
mutual distance. (Opp. to ATTRACTION 5.) 
1725. b. transf. Tendency to separate or put 
further apart, to introduce division or dif- 
ference, etc. 1843. 4. Influence tending to 
repel one from a person or thing; dislike, 
aversion 1751. 

3. The production of motion by the mutual 
attractions and repulsions of distant or con- 
tiguous masses HERSCHEL, Capillary r., the appa- 
rent r. of a liquid caused by capillarity. 4. There 
are many natures which..seem to start back 
from each other by some invincible r. JOHNSON. 

Repulsive (rípp-lsiv), a. 1611. [~ (O)Fr. 
répulsif, -ive or f. REPULSE v. + -IVE.] 1. 
Having the character of repelling; driving or 
forcing back; returning à sound; resisting 
moisture, ete. 2. Physics. Of the nature of, 
characterized by, repulsion. (Opp. to ATTRAC- 
TIVE.) 1704, 3. Intended or tending to repel by 
denial, coldness of manner, etc.; repellent 
1598. 4. Repellent to the mind; disgusting 
1810. 

1. R. of his might the weapon stood PoPE. The 
desolation of the spot was r. to his wishes 1791. 
3. Mary was not so r. and unsisterly as Elizabeth 
JANE AUSTEN. 4. There was something so r. about 
eu 19 Ä 5 — 1866. Hence Repu'lsive-ly adv., 
ness. 

Repu · re, v. rare. 1606. If. RE 5 a + 
PURE v.] trans. To purify again —1635. 

Reputable (re-pititab’l), a. 1011. LE Fr. 
frepulable or med. L. reputabilis (X11); see 
REPUTE v., -ABLE.] tl. Capable of being re- 
garded or taken into account. 2. Having à 
good reputation; of good repute; estimable, 
honourable, respectable 1674. 

2. His Imployment, as a Bookseller, I think a 
very r. one BENTLEY. The jury were men of fair 
and r, characters HUME. So Re:putabidity. 
Re-putableness. Re-putably adv. 

Reputation (repiuté!-fon). late ME. [- L. 
reputatio, -on- computation, consideration, 
f. repulat-, pa. ppl. stem of repulare; see 
REPUTE v., -I0N.] 1. The common or general 
estimate of a person with respect to character 
or other qualities; the relative estimation or 
esteem in which a person is held. 2. The 
condition, quality, or fact, of being highly 
regarded or esteemed; also, respectability, 
good report. late ME. b. With a and pl. 
Also, fa source of honour and credit; a 
person of note or distinction. 1653. 3. The 
honour or credit of a particular person or 
thing; one's good name, good report, or fame 
in general 1553. b. With a and pl. Some one's 
good name, etc. 1712. 4. The estimation, 
credit, or ascription of being or possessing 
something 1570. 

A. Phrases, 1n (or of) r. in later use applied to 
titles given by courtesy. To be, have, in no, 
great, etc., r. (now rare). Of no, great, small, etc. 
7.; Other men, of slender r. SHAKS. 2. But in the 
company of women of r. I never saw such an idiot 
GOLDSM, Thus r. is a spur to wit COWPER. b. A 
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great r. for learning THAOKERAY. 3. The r. of the 
state was the first consideration BUCKLE. b. At 
ev'ry word a r. dies POPE. 4. The r. of Wisedome 
Hopses. This very old Woman had the R. of a 
Witch all over the Country ADDISON. 

Reputative (ripid-tativ), a. 1656. [- 
med. IL. reputativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 
Considered or regarded as such; putative. 
Hence Repu / tatively adv. by repute. 

Repute (ripiũ-t), sb. 1551. [f. the vb.] tl. 
Opinion, estimate (rare) -1711. 2. Reputation 
of a specified kind 1551. tb. The reputation 
of (having or being) something —1699. t3. 
Relative estimation; rank or position —1700. 
4. Reputation, distinction, honour, credit 
1615. 5. The reputation of a particular per- 
Son. Freq. in phr. by r. 1062. 

2. Let them be men of good r. and carriage 
SHAKS. 4. Ceremony which giueth r. vnto things 
in themselues but triuiall 1615. 5. Omitting 
nothing that rage can invent to black his r. 1083. 
I know him well, by r. 1838. Hence f Repu-teless 
a. devoid of r.; Inglorious. SHAKS. 

Repute (ripii-t), v. late ME. [- (O)Fr. ré- 
puter or L. reputare, f. re- RE- + putare 
reckon.] 1. trans. To consider, think, 
esteem, reckon (a person or thing) to be, or as 
being, something 1460. 12. a. To take for 
something; to reckon, account as something 
1670. b. To consider to be in a person or 
thing -1533. t3. To assign, attribute, impute, 
or reckon fo a person —1659. 14. To have or 
hold (a person) in repute or esteem; to think 
(well, etc.) of; to value —1665. 15. intr. To 
think (highly, ete.) of a thing or person 
—1098. 

1. To thende that they may be reputed and 
holden sage and wyse CAXTON. Ingratitude, 
which Rome reputes fo be a hainous sinne SHAKS, 
2. a. He. is content to r. me for Pious 1670. 3. It 
was reputed to him for righteousness 1659. 
Hence Repu-tedly adv. by repute or common 
estimation. 

Request (rikwe-st), sb. ME. [- OFr. 
requeste (mod. requête) :- Rom. *requesita, 
subst. use of fem. of pa. pple. of L. requærere 
REQUIRE.] 1. The act, on the part of a 
specified person, of asking for some favour, 
service, etc.; the expression of one's desire 
or wish directly addressed to the person 
or persons able to gratify it. 2. An act or 
nstance of asking for something; a petition 
or expressed desire; a writing or document of 
this nature; also, that which is asked for. late 
ME. 3. Without article. fa. To make r., to 
ask or beg 1700. b. The act of asking or fact 
of being asked (to do something). Now esp. 
n by r., in response to an expressed wish. 
1400. 4. The state, fact, or condition of 


being asked for or sought after; demand; 
tvogue, fashion. Chiefly in phr. in or into r. 
1586. 


go a drift 1687. Con- 
. The r. made in the 


R. 
Courts of Germany ADDISON. 

Phr. Courts of Request(s): ta. a former court of 
record, technically forming part of the Xin e 
council, held by the Lord Privy Seal and the 
Masters of Requests for the relief of persons 
petitioning the King also, in later use, the hall at 
Westminister in which the court was held; b. a 
local court for the recovery of small debts. 
+Master of (the) Request(s), one of the leading 
officers of the Court of Requests. 

Request (rikwe-st), v. 1533. [f. prec., or 
— OFr. requester, f. requeste (prec.).] 1. With 
infin. To express a wish or desire to have, 
etc.; to beg the favour or permission to be 
allowed fo do something 1565. 2. trans. To 
ask, or ask for (something) 1594. 3. To ask 
(a person) to do something 1533. tb. ellipt. To 
ask (a person) to act against another, to 
come or go to a place, etc. (rare) 1613. 

1. He requested to heare Erasmus judgement 
concerning Luther 1641. 2. To tell the ladies That 
Ir. their presence SHELLEY. 3. Butler requested 
them to open the gate SCOTT. b. I was requested 
to supper last night B. Jons. Hence Requester. 

Requiem (re-kwiém). ME. [L., acc. of 

ies ‘rest’, from the Introit in the Mass 
for the Dead, ‘Requiem eternam dona eis, 

Domine'.] 1. A special mass for the repose of 
the souls of the dead. Also Mass of R. b. A 
musical setting of a mass for the dead 1789. 
2. Any dirge or solemn chant for the repose 
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of the dead. Chiefly poet. 1611. 13. An invita- 
tion to rest or repose —1084. 4. Rest, repose, 
peace, quiet 1616. 

1. Behind, four priests, in sable stole, Sung r. for 
the warrior's soul Scorr, 4. Repose denies her r. 
to his name BYRON. 

Requiescat (rekwije-sket). 1824. [L., the 
first word of requiescat in pace ‘may he rest in 
peace'.] A prayer for the repose of the 
dead. 

Requiescence (rekwi,e:sóns). 1654. f. L. 
requiescere, after QUIESCENCE.] A state of 
quiescence, rest, repose. 

tRequi-rable, a. late ME. [orig. — OFr. re- 
querable; later, f. REQUIRE v. -- -ABLE.] Cap- 
&ble of being required; that may properly 
be asked for —1076. 

Require (rikwoi’-1), v. late ME. [In xiv 
requere, require — ONr. requer-, requier-, 
stem of requere (now refash. as requérir) — 
Rom. *requerere, for L. requirere, f. re- RE- + 
quierere seek, ask.] I. I. trans. To ask (a 
person) a question; to inquire of (a person) 
why, if, etc. (rare) —1579. 12. To ask or 
request (a person) for something —1583. 
13. To ask, request, or desire (a person) to do 
something —1641. 4. To demand of (any one) 
to do something 1751. 

3. Defend vs mighty Lord wee thee r. 1584. 4. 
The government required each county to find its 
quota of ships FREEMAN. 

II. 1. a. To ask for (some thing or person) 
authoritatively or imperatively, or a8 & 
right; to demand, claim, insist on having. 
late ME. b. To ask for (something) as a 
favour; to beg, entreat, or request. Now rare. 
late ME. c. intr. To make request or demand. 
late ME. 2. (rans. To demand as necessary 
or essential on general principles, or in order 
to comply with some regulation. late ME. 
b. To call for or demand as appropriate or 
suitable in the particular case; to need for 
some end or purpose. late ME. c. To de- 
mand as a necessary help or aid; hence, to 
stand in need of; to need, want. late ME. d. 
It requires, there is need of 1820. 3. intr. To 
be requisite or necessary. Now rare. 1500. 
4. To feel, or be under, a necessity to do 
something 1805. b. To fall necessarily, to 
need, to be done, etc. 1842. 

1. Oliver Cromwell. .requir’d, both of the Sol- 
diers and others, the Oath of Fidelity 1720. b. 
They go commission'd to r. a Peace DRYDEN. 
2. b. An acre of ground will r. ten pound of seed 
1759. c. Light labour..Just gave what life 
required, but gave no more GOLDSM. 4. b. The 
wicked are miserable because they r. to be 
punished JOWETT. 

III. trans. To seek after, search for; to in- 
quire after; to call upon, summon —1797. 

A different Object do these Eyes r. GRAY. Hence 
Requi-rer (now rare), one who requires. 

Requirement (rikwoi*-imént). 1530. 
[-MENT.] fl. The act of requiring; a requisi- 
tion, request. 2. That which is required; a. 
want, need 1662. b. That which is called for 
or demanded; a condition which must be 
complied with 1841. 

2. £15,000 would have amply met the require- 
ments of the county 1878. b. The other professors. 
m Ue] more stringent requirements to teach. 

Requisite (re-kwizit), a. and sb. 1470. [7 L. 
requisitus, pa. pple. of requirere search for, 
pass., be necessary; see REQUIRE, -ITE*^.] A. 
adj. Required by circumstances or the nature 
of things. B. sb. Something that is requisite 
1602. 

A. There are..two poyntes r. vnto saluacion 
MORE. B. The two requisites of efficacy and 
economy 1880. Hence fRe'quisite-ly adv., 


-ness. 

Requisition (rekwizi-fon), sb. 1503. [= 
(O)Fr. réquisition or L. requisitio, -on-, f. 
requisil-, pa. ppl. stem of requirere; see prec., 
-ION.] 1. a. The action of requiring; a demand 
made by a person. b. A requirement, neces- 
sary condition 1836. 2. The (or an) action of 
formally requiring one to perform some 
action, discharge some duty, etc.; tthe fact 
of being so called upon. Also, a written 
demand of this nature. 1553. 3. The action 
of requiring a certain amount or number of. 
anything to be furnished; a demand or order 
of this nature, esp. one made upon a town, 
district, etc., to furnish or supply anything 
required for military purposes 1770. 4. The 
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state or condition of being called or pressed 
into service or use 1796. 

1. a. I obey your r., and inquire the purpose of it 
1797. 2. There can be no ballot except on a r. 
signed by nine proprietors 1840. 3. After the 
battle of Jena. the T. upon humbled Prussia was 
more than a hundred millions of francs 1860. 4. 
Phr. To put (place, call) in (or into) r. (To be) in 
(constant, etc.) r.; The guillotine was..in con- 
stant r. 1817. Hence Requisi‘tionist, one who 


makes a r. 

Requisition (rekwizi- fen), v. 1837. f. 
prec., after Fr. réquisitionner.] 1. trans. a. 
To require (anything) to be furnished for 
military purposes; to put in requisition. b. 
To make demands upon (a town, etc.) 1870. 
2. To make requisition for; to demand, call 
for, request to have or get 1874. b. To call 
in for some purpose 1887. 

1. a. To r. such horses as might be needed 1870. 
b. When it is intended to r. a village or town, all 
the outlets should be ded 1897. 2. b. The 
military had to be requisitioned 1887. 

Requisitor (rikwizitoi). rare. 1790. f. L. 
requisit- (REQUISITION sb.) + -0R 2.] One who 
makes a requisition or requisitions. 

Requisitory (rikwi-zitori), sb. rare. 1824. 
- Fr. réquisitoire; cf. next and see -ORY'.] 
In French legal practice, the demand made 
by a public prosecutor for the punishment 
of the accused on the charges stated. 

Requisitory (rikwi-ziteri), a. rare. 1447. 
[- med. L. requisitorius (spec. in litera 
requisitoria) or Fr. tréquisitoire; see REQUIS- 
ITE, -ORY?.] a. Of the nature of, expressing or 
conveying, a request or requisition. b. Cap- 
able of making a requisition 1825. 

Requitable (rikwoi-tàb'l, a. Now rare or 
Obs. 1610. [f. REQUITE v. + -ABLE.] Capable 
of being requited. 

Requital (rikwoitül) 1579. [f. Require 
v. + -ALt 2. 1. Return for some service, 
kindness, etc.; recompense or reward for 
action or exertion. b. With a and pl. A 
return or repayment (for or of something) 
1591. 2. Return of an injury, etc. ; retaliation, 


1. Whose bold perseverance at length reap'd r. 
1815. Phr. In (rarely tfor) r. (of); In r, whereof, 
henceforth, carry your letters your selfe SHAKS. 2. 
In r. of that shameful act of perfidy 1885. 

Requite (rikwoi-t), v. 1529. [f. RE- + quite, 
var. of Quit v.] 1. trans. To repay, make re- 
turn for, reward (a kindness, service, eto.) . b. 
To make retaliation or return for, to avenge 
(a wrong, injury, etc.) 1555. 2. To repay (a 
person) for some service, etc. 1500. b. To pay 
back, make retaliation on (a person) for some 
injury, etc. 1590. +3. To repay with the like; 
to return (a visit) -1048. 4, To make return 
of; to give or do in return for something 1547. 
+5. To take the place of, make up for, to 
counterbalance or compensate —1697. 

1. Requiting years of care with contumely SHEL- 
LEY. b. pim d The Lord God of recompenses shall 
surely r. Jer. 51:56. 2. I am so poore tor. you, you 
must looke for nothing but thankes of me1611. b. 
Hee ayes vs shot for shot; Well, wee shall r. him 
1627, 4. In case of talio, or requiting like for like 
1631, Hence Requi:tement, requital, revenge. 
Requi-ter. 

Rere-, comb. form; see REAR-. 

Re-re-brace. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [= AFr. 
*rerebras, f. rere- back + bras arm.] Armour 
for the upper arm from the shoulder to the 
elbow (orig. a plate protecting the back of the 
arm only). 

Re-re-do:rter. rare. 1450. [f. RERE- + 
DORTOUR, DORTER.] A privy situated at the 
back of the dormitory in a convent or 
monastery. 

Reredos (r. adgs). late ME. [- AFr. 
*reredos, aphet. f. OFr. areredos, f. arere back 
(see ARREAR, REAR-) -- dos back.] 1. Eccl. 
a. An ornamental facing or screen of stone 
or wood covering the wall at the back of an 
altar. b. A choir-screen 1446. 12. A hanging 
of velvet or silk for covering the wall at the 
back of an altar —1552. 3. The brick or stone 
back of a fire-place or open hearth; an iron 
plate forming a fire-back. Obs. exc. arch. 

late ME. 

Re're-su:pper. Obs.exc. arch. ME. [-AFr. 
rere-super; seo RERE-, SUPPER.] A supper 
(usu. of a sumptuous nature) following upon 
the usual evening meal, and thus coming 
very late at night. 

Guilty of the enormity of rere-suppers SCOTT. 
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+Resa‘Igar. late ME. [- Arab. ruh al- dr 
(see REALGAR).]  Realgar, disulphide of 
arsenic —1610. 

Resalute (risil'a-t), v. Now rare. 1493. 
- L. resalutare, or (in sense 2) f. RE- 5 a + 
SALUTE v.] 1. trans. To salute in return. 2. 
To salute again or anew 1586. 

Resa-rcelée, Resa · rcelled, a. Her. 1586, 
- (O)Fr. recercelé hooped, curled, etc., f. re- 
+ cercelé SaARCELLY.] Applied to a cross sur- 
charged with another of a different colour. 

Rescind (risi-nd), v. 1637. [- L. rescindere, 
f. re- RE- + scindere split, divide.] I. trans. 
To cut off, take away, remove. Chiefly 
fig. 12. To cut through, sever. JER. TAYLOR. 
3. To abrogate, annul, repeal 1637. 

1. His unnecessary expences are rescinded, his 
superfluous cut off PRYNNE. 3. It required a 
To Act of Parliament to r. this bye-law 

776. The vendor shall have the power of re- 
scinding the contract 1846. Hence Resci'ndable 
a. ndment. 

Rescission (risi gon). 1011. [- late and 
eccl. L. rescissio, -on-, f. resciss-, pa. ppl. stem 
of rescindere; see prec., -I0N.] tl. The action 
of cutting off (rare) 1028. 2. The action of 


's being found damaged, or sold at 
1707 double the just value, is a good cause of r. 


Rescissory (risi-sori), a. 1605. [- late L. 
rescissorius, f. as prec.; see -ORY*.] Of the 
nature of, or having the effect of, rescinding 
or revoking; connected with, or character- 
ized by, rescission. 

Next they fell upon forming an Act R., whereby 
former Acts. should be nulled 1054. 

fRescou:nter, sb. 1543. (- It. riscontro 
comparison, balancing, f. ri- RE- + scontro 
encounter.] 1. Encounter, hostile meeting 
(rare). 2. Balancing of contra-accounts; 
settlement or payment of differences on ac- 
counts, in later use spec. on the Stock Ex- 
change —1796. 3. An engagement to pay the 
sum due on a balance of accounts 1082. So 

Rescou nter v. intr. to encounter with an 
enemy; trans. to balance or settle in the way 
of business. 

fRescous, sb. ME. - OFr. rescousse, f. 
rescourre RESCUE v.] 1. Rescue, assistance, 
aid —1002. 2. Law. = RESCUE sb. 2. 1708. So 
Rescous v. trans. to rescue 1025. 

Rescribe (riskroi-b), v. 1462. [- L. re- 
scribere, f. re- RE. + scribere write.) tl. To 
write back, write in reply —1726. 2. To write 
again or anew; to rewrite, Now rare. 1565. 

Rescript (ri-skript). 1528. - L. rescriptum, 
subst. use of n. of pa. pple. of rescribere reply 
in writing to a petition, etc.; see prec.] 1. a. 
A decretal epistle from the Pope in reply to 
some question or difficulty referred to him; 
also, any Papal decision, decree, or edict. b. 
The reply sent by a Roman emperor to à 
magistrate or other person consulting him 
on a doubtful point of law or as to the action 
to be taken in particular circumstances 1589. 
2. Any edict, decree, order, or formal an- 
nouncement made by a ruler or governing 
body, or having an official character 1545. 
3. Something written over again; a re-writing 
1820. b. U.S. Law. A duplicate or counter- 
part 1843. 4. A palimpsest writing 1817. 

l. The summes of money which the Pope re- 
ceiveth for first fruits, Indulgences, Bulls. 
ips,..cannot be counted 1635. 3. I wrote it 
three times..subduing the phrases at every r. 
C. BRONTE. 

tRescri-ption. 1588. - (O)Fr. rescription 
or late L. rescriptio, -on- (var. of rescriptum. 
RESCRIPT), f. rescript-; see prec., -I0N.] 1. A 
rewriting, writing over again —1697. 2. The 
action of replying in writing; a written reply 
—1057. 3. A promissory note issued by a 
Government —1798. 

Re'scuable, a. rare. 1611. [f. RESCUE v. 
+ ABLE.] Capable of being rescued. 

Rescue (reskiu), sb. late ME. [f. the vb., 
superseding REscous.] 1. The (or an) act of 
rescuing (esp. persons) from enemies, saving 
from danger or destruction, etc. ; succour, de- 
liverance. 2. Law. The forcible taking of a 
person or goods out of legal custody; forcible 
recovery (by the owner) of goods distrained 
1450. b. A person rescued from custody 1888. 

1. R. would be out of the question, should the 
go over the edge TYNDALL. 2. Precau- 
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tions..justifiable..from the apprehensions 80 
gen: ly entertained of an expected r. SCOTT, 
attrib. esp. in sense ‘directed to, aiming at, the 
raising of fallen or degraded women’, as r. home, 
work, worker. R.-bid (Bridge), a bid made to get 
one's partner out of a difficult situation. 
Rescue (re-skiu), v. [ME. rescowe, reskewe, 
rescou-, reskeu-, stem of OFr. rescoure, 
reskeure (mod. recourre) += Rom. *reezculere, 
f. re- RE- + exculere shake out, discard, f. ex 
Ex-' + quatere shake.] I. trans. To deliver 
(a person) from the attack of, or out of the 
hands of, assailants or enemies. b. To liberate 
by unlawful force from legal custody 1600. 
2. To deliver (a castle, town, etc.) from siege 
ME. b. To recover, take back by force 1450, 
3. To deliver or save (a person or thing) from 
some evil or harm ME. 4. refi. To save one- 
self in some respect ME. 5, absol. To afford 
deliverance or safety (rare). late ME. 


1. He took. .many horse and arms, and rescued 
all their prisoners 1643. 2. Rescu'd is Orleance 
from the English Wolves Saks. 3. Tor. Mankind 
from Tyranny and Oppression 1718. Hence 
Re'scuer. 

Re':scusser. rare. 1032. [f. Rescous v. 
+ -ER'.] Law. One who makes a rescue. 

Research (riss ati), sb. 1577. E- Fr. trecerche 
(now recherche); seo RE-, SEARCH sb.) 1. The 
act of searching (closely or carefully) for or 
after à specified thing or person. 2. An in- 
vestigation directed to the discovery of some 
fact by careful study of a subject; a course 
of critical or scientific inquiry. Freq. in pl. 
1639. b. Without article: Investigation, 
inquiry into things. Also, habitude of carry- 
ing out such investigation. 1604. 

1. Researches after gold and other precious 
metals 1889. 2. Cuvier was usually engaged for 
seven hours daily in his scientific researches 1850. 
b. A writer of painstaking r. 1861. attrib., as r, 
degree, student, work, He Resea'rchful a, 
devoted to, characterized by, replete with, r. 

Research (rísótf), v. 15 [- OFr.: re. 
cercher (mod. rechercher); seo RE, SEARCH v.] 
a. trans, To search into (a matter or subject); 
to investigate or study closely. Now rare or 
Obs. b. intr. To make researches; to pursue 
à course of research 1801. 

b. On these three subjects he is directed to read 
and r.—corn-laws, finance, tythes SOUTHEY. 

Researcher (risi-atfor). 10 lt. prec. + 
-ER'.] One who researches; an investigator, 
nquirer. b. One who devotes himself to 
scientific or literary research 1883. c. Psychi- 
cal R., a member of the Society for Psychical 
Research; one who investigates psychical 
phenomena, 

Resect (rise-kt), v. 1653. [- resect-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. resecare cut off, f. re- RR. + secare 
cut.] t1. trans. To cut off or away; to remove 
-1686. 2. Surg. To cut or pare down; to 
remove a portion of (bone, cartilage, nerve, 
etc.) in this way; to cut out (in part) 1846. 

Resection (rise-kfon). 1611. I- L. resectio, 
on-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] fl. The action of 
cutting off or away 1662. 2. Surg. The 
operation of cutting or paring away a portion 
of bone, etc., esp. the articular ends of bones 
1775. 

2. Compound fracture about the elbow-joint, 
which rendered primary r. of the articulation 


necessary. 

Reseda. 1753. [L., acc. to Pliny f. the 
imper. of resedare assuage, allay (the words 
reseda morbis having been used as a charm 
when applying the plant to the reduction of 
tumours).] 1. (risi-dá) Hol. An extensive 
genus of herbaceous plants (typical of the 
Resedacew); including Mignonette (R. odorata) 
and Dyer's Weed (R. luteola). 2. (re. zedä. or 
as Fr. rezeda) A pale green colour similar to 
that of mignonette 1883. w 

Reseize (risi-z), v. late ME. I- OFr. resaisir 
(mod. ressaisir); see RE-, SEIZE v.] tl. trans. 
To invest or endow (a person) again with, put 
again in possession of, something; to replace 
in, or restore to, a former position or dignity 
—1647. 2. To seize, take hold or possession of 
(something or person) again 1507. Hence 
Reseizer. So fReseizure, the act of 
seizing or taking back again —1683. 

fResemblable, a. late ME. I- OFr 
resemblable; see RESEMBLE v.', -ABLE.] Cap- 
able of being compared or likened; compar- 
able, similar (fo some person or thing); like 
—1005. 
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Resemblance (rize-mblins). late ME. I- 
AFr. resemblance (mod. ress-); see RESEMBLE 
v. l, -ANCE.] 1. The quality of being like or 
similar; likeness or similarity in any respect; 
the fact of some likeness existing or being 
present, 2. The external appearance, or 
characteristic features, peculiar to an indi- 
vidual or a class of persons or things. late 
ME. 13. A symbol or figure of something 
1669. tb. A simile or comparison; a thing 
compared to another —1094. 4. A likeness, 
image, representation or reproduction of 
some person or thing. late ME. fb. An 
appearance or show of some quality; a likeli- 
hood or probability —1603. 

1. A vague comparison between two things which 
have little or no r. to each other ‘Junius’ Lett. 2. 
His r. being not like the Duke SHAES. A garden. 
which. had the r. of a vast mosaic DISRAELI. 4. 
Fairest r. of thy Maker faire Mrmr, 

Resemblant (rize-mblint), a. Now rare. 
late ME. [OFr. resemblant (mod. ress-); see 
next, -ANT.] 1. Similar, having resemblance 
or likeness, (o something. 2. Characterized 
by resemblance or similarity; similar, like 
1581. 3. Aiming at the production of resem- 
blances 1870. 

3. The object of the great R. Arts is. to resemble 
as closely as possible RUSKIN. 

Resemble (rize-mb’l), v.! ME. [- OFr. 
resembler (mod. ress-), f. re- RE- + sembler 
seem :~ L. similare, f. similis like.) 1. trans. 
To be like, to have likeness or similarity to, 
to have some feature or property in common 
with (another person or thing), 2. To com- 
pare or liken (a person or thing) (o an- 
other. Now arch.late ME. tb. To compare 
together, or with another thing 1073. 13. To 
represent, depict, make an image or likeness 
of (a person or thing); to figure, typify 1705. 
4. To make like fo some person or thing. Also 
in pa. pple., made like, similar. Now rare. 1460. 
+5. inir. To seem, appear —1510. 6. To be like 
in some respect to another person or thing. 
Now rare. late ME. b. To have mutual like- 
ness; to be like or similar to each other 1751. 

1. Cunning resembles Prudence, as an Ape re- 
sembles a Man 1718. 2. Thus Solomon resembles 
the Nose of his Beloved to the Tower of Libanon 
ADDISON. 4. I hope we are resembled, Vowing our 
loves to equal death and life MARLOWE. 6. b. In 
one feature or two, nations r., which are placed 
at stages considerably remote 1817. ence 
Rese'mbler. tRese:mblingly adv. 

fRese-mble, v. 1450. [f. RE- + semble, 
aphet, var. of ASSEMBLE v.] 1. intr. To as- 
semble, collect, come together 1590. 2. trans. 
To bring together or collect —1494. 

Resent (rlze . nt), v. 1005. [- Fr. tresentir 
(now ressentir), f. re- RE- + sentir feel.] tI. 
l.vefl. [ = Fr. se ressentir.] To have a feeling 
of pain; to feel pain or distress; to regret, 
repent —1654. 2. trans. To feel (something) as 
a cause of depression or sorrow; to feel deeply 
or sharply —1728. b. To repent, regret (an 
action) -1076. 3. To feel or experience (joy, 
sorrow, pain, etc.) 21734. 4. fig. To smell out, 
perceive 1665. II. t1. refl. To express one's 
resentment; to avenge oneself —1656. 2. 
trans, To feel injured or insulted by (some 
act or conduct on the part of another); to 
show displeasure or anger at (some wrong, 
injury, ete. sustained) 1028. 13. To take or 
receive in a certain way or with certain 
feelings; to take well or ill —1734. t4. To 
appreciate, be sensible of, feel grateful for (a 
kindness, favour, ete.); to remember with 
gratitude —1705. 

2. It is best to be plain at once—r. my refusal as 
you will Scorr. 3. It was mighty well resented 
and poprovo of PEPYS. 4. If she grate! 
resented that small thing for the sake of the hand 
it came from 1702. 

III. 1. To give forth, exhale (a perfume), to 
have an odour or suggestion of, to show 
traces of (some quality, etc.). rare. —1633. 2. 
To savour of, have a touch or taste of (a 
person or thing) —1826. 

2. Some works resent too much of their authour 
FULLER. Hence Rese-nter, fone who has a feel- 
ing or appreciation of something; one who feels or 
Shows resentment (rare). 

Rese'ntful,a. 1656. [f. prec. + -FUL.] Full 
of, inspired by, resentment. 

A look of r. mortification 1782. Hence Rese'nt- 
ful-ly adv., -ness. 

tResentiment. rare. 1595. [- Fr. fre- 
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Sten see RESENTMENT.) = RESENTMENT 

tRese-ntive, a. 1602. [f. RESENT v. + 
Axk.] Apt or inclined to resent —1735. 

Resentment (rize-ntmént). 1619. [- Fr. 
tresentiment, now ress-, f. res(s)entir; see 
RESENT, -MENT.] 1. An indignant sense of 
injury or insult received, or of wrong or 
affront done to some persor. or thing to which 
one is attached. Now rare. 2. A strong feel- 
ing of ill-will or anger against the author or 
authors of a wrong or affront; the manifesta- 
tion of such feeling against the cause of it. 
Also in pl. 1034. 13. A feeling or sense of 
some trouble, or loss; of something enjoyed, 
eto. —1698. t4. A feeling or emotion of any 
kind. Also without article. —1748. t5. 
Feeling or sensation; susceptibility to sen- 
suous or mental impressions 1704. +6. An 
appreciation or understanding of something 
—1078. tb. Interest in a thing; regard for, 
care of, something (rare) 1751. 17. Grateful 
appreciation or acknowledgement (of a ser- 
vice, kindness, etc.); a feeling or expression 
of gratitude —1849. +8. A particular idea, 
E or view of or upon something (rare) 
1748. 

2. The shocked conscience of mankind. Was 
already kindling into r. FROUDE. 3. Hearts being 
ever tender in the ressentment of calamities 1632. 

Deep impressions, and ravishing refreshing 
resentments 1658. 

fReserate, v. 1597. [- reserat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. reserare unlock, f. re- RE- + sera 
bar, bolt; See ATE*.] (rans. To open up —1710. 
So fResera-tion, the action of opening; that 
which opens up. 

Reservation (rezoivé-fon) late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. réservation or late L. reservatio, -on-, 
f. reservat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. reservare; see 
RESERVE v., -ION.] I. 1. Eccl. a. The action 
of reserving as a tithe. b. The action, on the 
part of the Pope, of reserving to himself the 
right of nomination to a vacant benefice, or 
the fact of this being reserved to him by some 
rule or constitution of the Church. late ME. 
2. Law. The action or fact of reserving or 
retaining for oneself some right or interest in 
property which is being conveyed to another; 
an instance of this; a right or interest so 
retained; the clause or part of a deed by 
which something is thus reserved 1487. 3. 
The action or fact of reserving (for oneself or 
another) some right, power, privilege, etc. ; a 
right, etc., thus reserved 1605. b. U.S. A 
tract of land set apart by Government for 
some special purpose, or for the exclusive 
use of certain persons, esp. of a native tribe 
1789. 4, An expressed or tacit limitation or 
exception made with regard to something; 
the action of making an exception of this 
kind 1014. +5. The action of keeping back or 
concealing from others; something thus kept 
back or concealed; a secret; a deceptive 
answer or excuse 1045. tb. The fact or habit 
of being reticent; reservedness (rare) —1674, 

2. The reddendum or r., whereby the itor doth 
create or reserve some new thing to himself out of 
what he had before granted BLACKSTONE. 3. 
Lear 11. iv. 255. c. The action or fact of engaging 
seats, rooms, places, ete. in advance; a seat or 
room reserved thus ( E. S.) 1907. 4. Phr. Mental r., 
a qualification tacitly introduced in making a 
statement, taking an oath, etc., when it is thought. 


inexpedient or unnecessary to speak or dissent 
openly; also, the fact or practice of making such 
qualifications; This looks very much like lying, 


but. it is speaking the truth under a. mental f. 
1888. 5. To make some reseruation of your 
wrongs All's Well I. iii. 260. 

II. 1. Eccl. The action or practice or retain- 
ing or preserving for some purpose a portion 
of the eucharistic elements (esp. the bread) 
after the celebration of the sacrament; falso, 
a part of the elements thus reserved 1551. 
12. The action or fact of keeping back a 
matter for further action or later decision 
-1659. tb. The action or fact of keeping back 
something from others or for one’s own use 
—1034. 

Rese · rvatory. 1662. [- med.L. reserva- 
torium, f. as prec.; see -ORY*.] 1. A receptacle 
for food; a cupboard; a store-room or store- 
house —1807. 2. A vessel for liquids (rare) 
—1720. 3. A reservoir for water, etc. —1790. 
b. A receptacle for fluids in animals or 


plants —1731. 
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Reserve (rizó-iv), sb. 1044. [f. next.] I. 
1. Something stored up, kept back, or relied 
upon, for future use or advantage; a store or 
stock; an extra quantity 1658. b. The amount 
of capital kept on hand by a banker, insur- 
ance company, etc., in order to meet ordinary 
or probable demands. Also pl. 1866. 2. Mil. 
a. pl. Those troops or portions of an army 
which are withheld from action in order to 
serve as reinforcement, or, in case of retreat, 
as cover to the main body. Also sing. in 
same sense. 1648. b. That portion of the 
military or naval forces of a state which is 
maintained as a further means of defence in 
addition to the regular army and navy, and 
is liable to be called out in time of war or 
emergency ; also, in recent use, a member of. 
this force, a reservist 1866. 13. a. A certain 
amount of some quality, feeling, etc., still 
retained or remaining (rare) -1714. b. A place 
or thing in which something is preserved or 
stored —1659. c. A thing or means to which 
one may have recourse; a refuge (rare) 1716. 

1. There are three reserves of ammunition 1876, 
b. The banker does not lend all he receives. The 
difference is called his r, 1880. 3. a. A r. of 
Puerility we have not shaken off from School SIR 
T. BROWNE. 

Phr. In r., kept or remaining unutilized; still 
available. Of r. (after Fr. armée or corps de réserve), 
acting as, or destined for, a support or recourse; 
chiefly Mil. in army, body, or corps of r. 

II. 1. Something reserved or set apart for 
some reason or purpose 1649. b. A district or 
place set apart for some particular use, or as- 
signed to certain persons 1853. c. A distinc- 
tion given to an exhibit at a show, indicating 
that it will receive a prize in the event of 
another being disqualified 1807. 2. An ex- 
pressed limitation, exception, or restriction 
made concerning something. Now rare. 1654. 
b. A mental limitation or qualification of the 
adherence given to some principle, article 
of belief, etc. 1679. 3. techn. a. A preparation 
used to prevent or modify the action of 
colouring matter upon textile fabrics; a resist 
1836. b. A preparation used for similar 
purposes in electro-plating 1873. 

1. A r. of Corn rent paid to Secular Priests, or to 
the Religious 1695. c. The Duke of York had a r. 
for a red-polled cow 1895. 2. How many reserves 
must be made in praising either his poetry, or his 
criticism! M. ARNOLD. Phr. Without r., without. 
limitation or restriction of any kind (in mod. use 
chiefly with ref. to sales by auction.) 

III. 1. Self-restraint; self-control; imposi- 
tion of some limit to one's action 1005. b. 
Reticence; also spec. in casuistry, an inten- 
tional suppression of truth in cases where it 
might lead to inconvenience 1704, C. Avoid- 
ance of too great familiarity; want of cordial- 
ity or open friendliness 1721. +2, An instance 
of keeping some knowledge from another 
person; a fact or item of information kept or 
disguised; a secret —1805. 

1. b. A furious critic, whose age, rank, or fortune 
gives him confidence to speak without r. JOHNSON. 
c. This frigid r. somewhat disgusted me JOHNSON. 
2. Consult Mr. Grattan, with whom I have no 
reserves, and I wish you to have none BURKE. 

IV. attrib. or as adj. Kept in reserve, consti- 
tuting a reserve 1719. 

The r. ammunition of a regiment 1876. R. price, 
the price set upon an object to be sold, which is 
the lowest that will be accepted by the seller. 

Reserve (rizó-1v), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. réser- 
ver — L. reservare, f. re- RE- + servare keep, 
save.] 1. trans. To keep for future use or 
enjoyment; to store up for some time or 
occasion; to refrain from using or enjoying at 
once. b. To keep back or hold over to a later 
time or place or for further treatment; to 
postpone the discussion, decision, or declara- 
tion of (a matter). late ME. c. refl. To keep 
(oneself) in reserve for some occasion, eto. 
1606. 2. To retain as one's own; to keep fo or 
for oneself. late ME. fb. To keep (a matter) 
from the knowledge of others —1738. 3. To 
set apart, keep (tto or) for another. late ME. 
4. Eccl. To set apart, keep back (cases for 
absolution) to be dealt with by a superior 
authority. late ME. 5, a. To retain or secure 
(some right or profit) for oneself or another 
by formal stipulation; tto provide or stipu- 
late that. (Chiefly in legal use.) late ME. b. 
To set apart (a portion of rent) for payment 
in corn, etc. 1575. 6. To set (a thing) apart 
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for some purpose or with some end in view; 
to keep for sóme use. late ME. b. To set (a 
person) apart for some fate, destiny, end, etc. 
Now rare. late ME. tc. To make an excep- 
tion of (a thing or person); to exempt (a 
person) from something —1806. 7. To retain 
or preserve alive; to exempt from slaughter; 
to save from death. Now rare.late ME. 18. 
To keep or maintain (a person or thing) in a 
certain state or condition —1633. +9. To keep 
in store; to lay up as a store or stock; to 
deposit for preservation —1692. tb. To keep, 
preserve (things liable to decay or destruc- 
tion) —1750. +10. a. To keep in one's posses- 
sion -1604, b. To keep, preserve (antiquities, 
relies, eto.) —1708. 11. Eccl. To retain or pre- 
serve (a portion of the consecrated species) 
for certain purposes 1548. 112. To retain or 
preserve, to continue to have, possess, or 
show (a characteristic, quality, mark, etc.) 
1726. 

1. I shall r. the rest of my threatnings till further 
rovocation SWIFT. b. Take each mans censure; 
ut reserue thy iudgement SHAKS. 2. Man over 
men He made not Lord; such title to himself 
Reserving Mint, 3. The Fader. for the thirde, 
Cordeilla, reserued no thynge 1494. This discovery 
was reserved to our times BERKELEY. 6. Euery 
Printer shall reserue one Book..and shall..de- 
liuer it to the Officer. .to be sent to the Librarie at 
Oxford 1637. b. We are decreed, Reserv'd an 
destin'd to Eternal woe MILT. 7. M. for M. V. i. 
472. 10. a. SHAKS. Sonn. xxxii. 

Reserved (rizó1vd), ppl. a. 1474, [f. RE- 
SERVE v. + -ED'.] fl. Excepted. Chiefly in 
prep. use: With the exception of, except, 
save. —1591. 2. Averse to showing familiarity 
or to open expression of thought or feeling; 
cold or distant; reticent, uncommunicative 
1601. 3. Restrained or restricted in some way 
1654. 4, Set or kept apart; specially retained 
for some person or purpose 1010. 

2, All her deseruing Is a reserued honestie SHAKS, 
As a statesman he was r., seldom showing his own. 
thoughts FROUDE. 4. R. sacrament: see 11 above 
and RESERVATION II. 1. R. seats, those seats at a 
public entertainment or meeting which may be 
specially engaged beforehand. R. list, a list of 
naval officers removed from active service but 
liable to be called out in the event of their being 
required. Sor. officer, pay, etc, Hence Rese-rved- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Reservist (rizó-rvist) 1876. [f. RESERVE 
sb. + nsr, after Fr. réserviste.] One who 
belongs to or serves in the reserve forces. 

Reservoir (rezoivwüi), sb. 1690. [- Fr. 
réservoir, f. réserver RESERVE v. + -oir; see 
-ORY'.] 1. A receptacle (of earthwork, mason- 
ry, etc.) specially constructed to contain and 
Store a large supply of water for ordinary 
"uses 1705. b. A place or area in which water 
naturally collects in large quantities 1730. c. 
fig. A place where something is collected or 
tends to collect 1690. 2. A part of an animal 
or plant in which some fluid or secretion is 
collected or retained 1727. b. A part of some 
apparatus in which a fluid or liquid is con- 
tained 1784, 3. Any receptacle for fluids (or 
vapours) 1774. tb. A receptacle or repository 
for things or articles -1836. c. A store or 
178 ons & reserve supply, of something 

84. 

1. c. Rome—the r., as Tacitus says, into which all 
things infamous and shameful flowed 1882. 3. c. 
The labours of others have raised for us an im- 
mense r. of important facts DICKENS. Hence 
Re'servoir v. trans. to store up, keep in or as in 
ar. 

Reset (rise-t), ab.! ME. [- OFr. recet :— 
L. receptum, f. recipere RECEIVE.) fl. The 
opportunity, advantage, privilege, etc., of 
being received or sheltered in a place; refuge, 
shelter, succour —1085. tb. A place of recep- 
tion, refuge, or accommodation; an abode, 
haunt, usual retreat —1582. 2. Sc. Law. a. 
Reception or shelter given to another, spec. 
to a thief, criminal, or proscribed person; the 
act or practice of receiving or harbouring 
such persons. Now arch. 1456. b. The act or 
practice of receiving stolen goods 1768. 

Reset (ri-set, rise. t), sb.' 1847. [f. RESET 
v.] The act of resetting; matter set up again 
in type. 

Reset (rise-t), v. ME. [- OFr. receler, 
recetter - L. receptare, f. recept-, pa. ppl. 
stem of recipere RECEIVE.] 1. trans. To har- 
bour (a person, esp. an offender against the 
law). Now arch. (in later use Sc.). 2. Sc. Law. 
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To receive (stolen goods) from a thief with 
intent to cover or profit by the theft 1609. 

1. You knew, that,..you were prohibited to r., 
supply, or intercommune with this..traitor 
Scorr. 

Reset (rise-t), v.' 1655. [RE- 5 a.] trans, 
To set again; esp. 7T'ypog. to set up, compose 
(type) again. 

Resetter (rísetoi). late ME. [- OFr. 
recetour, eur; see RESET v.!, -ER*.] fa. A har- 
bourer of criminals, thieves, etc. 11632. b. A 
receiver of stolen goods. Now Sc. 1440. 

fRe'siance. 1577. [- Fr. tres(s)eance; see 
next, -ANCE.] Abode, residence —1632. So 
fTRessiancy 1673. 

Resiant (re-ziánt), a. and sb. late ME. [- 
OFr. reseant, pr. pple. of reseoir : L. residére; 
see next, -ANT.] A. adj. t1. predic., or placed 
after the sb. Resident; abiding —1752. i2. a. 
Of residence or stay. b. = RESIDENT a. 2. 
(rare) 1000. B. sb. A resident. Now rare. 
late ME. 

A. 1. A King. .that hath the Spirit of the liuing 
God r. in him 1624. 

Reside (rizoi-d), v.: 1456. [prob. orig. back- 
formation from resident but later infl. by Fr. 
résider and L. residére; see RESIDENT d.] fl. 
inir. To settle; to take up one's abode or 
station (rare) 1657. 2. To dwell permanently 
or for a considerable time, to have one's 
settled or usual abode, to live, in or at a 
particular place 1578. b. To live (at a place) 
for the discharge of official duties; to be ‘in 
residence' 1450. 3. a. Of power, rights: To 
rest or be vested in a person 1007. b. Of 
qualities, attributes, etc.: To be present or 
inherent in a person or thing 1611. c. To be 
physically present in a thing. Now rare. 
1620. +4. Of things: To lie, be placed, some- 
where (rare) —1742. 

2. There at the moated-Grange recides this 
deiected Mariana SHAKS. 3. a. Power—physical 

ower—resides in the people BERKELEY. b. 

ogitation Resides not in that man, that do's not 
thinke SHAKS. Hence Resi-der, a resident. 

tResi-de, v.* 1586. [- L. residere subside, 
f.re- RE- + sidere sink.] intr. To sink down; 
to settle down as a deposit —1702. 

Residence’ (re-zidéns). late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. résidence or med.L. residentia; see 
RESIDENT d., -ENCE.] 1. a. To have (Mold, 
keep, make) one's r., to have one's usual 
dwelling-place or abode; to reside, To take 
up one's r., to establish oneself; to settle. b. 
The circumstance or fact of having one’s 
permanent or usual abode in or at a certain 
place; the fact of residing or being resident 
1480, 2, The fact of living or staying regu- 
larly at or in some place for the discharge of 
special duties, or to comply with some 
regulation; also, the period during which 
such stay is required of a person. Now freq. 
in phr. in r. late ME. 3. The place where a 
person resides; his dwelling-place; the abode 
of a person (esp. one of some rank or distinc- 
tion) 1595. b. A dwelling, esp. one of a 
superior kind; a mansion 1603. 4. fig. The 
(or a) seat of power, liberty, etc. 1642. 5. 
The time during which a person resides in or 
at a place 1683. b. A period of residing; a 
stay 1686. 

1. The arts and sciences took up their r.. at Rome 
1788. b. Haml. II. ii. 343. 2. The Canon in R... 
gave orders that the Rolls. .should be thrown into 
the fire 1892. At Oxford r. will not be resumed 
until the end of next week 1896. 3. Not many 
furlongs thence Is your Fathers r. MILT. b. A F. 
was assigned him at Bithur 1844. 4. The r. of the 
supreme authority, .the. Junta SCOTT. 

fResidence*. 1541. [f. RESIDE v. + 
-ENCE.] That which settles as a deposit; the 
residuum or deposit left after any chemical 
process —1085. 

Residency (re-zidénsi). 1579. [f. as RESI- 
DENCE’; see -ENCY.] fl. = RESIDENCE! —1070. 
2. The official residence of a representative of 
the Governor-general (formerly of the East 
India Company) at an Indian native court 
1800. 3. An administrative division in the 
Dutch East Indies 1814. 

Resident (re-zidént), a. and sb.! late ME. 
[- (O)Fr. résident or L. residens, ent-, pr. 
pple. of residere remain behind, rest, f. re- 
RE- + sedére settle, sit; see -ENT.] A. adj. 1. 
Resting, dwelling, or having an abode in a 
place. b. Of animals or birds: Non-migratory 
1828. 2. Staying in or at a place in discharge 
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of some duty or in compliance with some 
regulation. late ME. 3. Of qualities, eto.: 
Abiding, inherent, prevalent, established 
1525. +4, Of things: Situated, lying —1695, 
tb. Remaining still; firm, abiding —1653. 

1. He considered r. county gentlemen the greatest 
blessing of this country 1817. 2. Mr. Wachsell, the 
r. surgeon 1803. 4. b. The watry pavement is not 
stable and r. like a rock JER, TAYLOR, 

B. sb. 1. One who resides permanently in a 
place; sometimes spec. applied to inhabitants 
of the better class 1487. b. A resident incum- 
bent 1812, 2. A diplomatic representative, 
inferior in rank to an ambassador, residing at 
a foreign court. Now Hist. 1050. b. A repre- 
sentative of the (tEast India Company or) 
Governor-general of India residing at a 
(tfeommercial station or) native court 1786, 
C. The governor of a residency in the Dutch 
East Indies 1814. Hence Re'sidentship, the 
office or post of a R. 

fResident, sb.* rare. 1625, [f. RESIDE v. a; 
parallel to RESIDENCE'. See -ENT.] Deposit or 
sediment —1666. 

Residenter (re. zidenten, Sc. rezide-ntoz). 
1446. [var. of contemp. fresidencer — AFr. 
residencer, OFr. -ier — med. L. residentiarius 
RESIDENTIARY.] f1. Eccl. A residentiary 1719. 
2. Sc. and U.S. A resident, inhabitant 1678. 

Residential (rezide-nfal), d. 1054. (t. 
RESIDENCE! + -IAL, after presidential. Cf. 
AL. residentialis (XV).] t1. Serving or used 
as a residence; in which one resides —1740. 
b. Adapted or suitable for the residence of 
those belonging to the better class; charac- 
terized by houses of a superior kind 1878. 2. 
Connected with, pertaining or relating to, 
residence or residences 1856. 3. Of or belong- 
ing to a Resident (rare) 1885. 

1. b. A considerable r. estate 1878. 2. The r. 
qualification of voters 1881. 

Residentiary (rezide-nfári), sb. and a. 1525, 
[- med. L. residentiarius, f. residentia RESI- 
DENCE’ + -arius -ARY'.] A. sb. 1. An eo- 
clesiastic who is bound to official residence, 
esp. & canon of a cathedral or collegiate 
church. 2. One who or that which is resident 
1615. 

2. The r., or the frequent visitor of the favoured 
spot COLERIDGE. 

B. adj. 1. Canon r., a canon of whom resi- 
dence is required 1632. b. Involving, relating 
or pertaining to, official residence 1662. 2. 
Residing or resident in a place 1040. b. Con- 
nected with residence 1871. Hence Reside'n- 
tiaryship, the office of a (canon) r. 

Residual (rizi-diujil), sb. 1557. [subst. use 
of next.] 1. Math. a. A residual quantity. b. 
Either of two systems of points which to- 
gether make up all the intersections of any 
given curve with a plane cubic curve 1807. 
2. A remainder; an amount remaining after 
the main part is subtracted or accounted for 
1860. 3. A substance or product of the nature 
of a residuum 1885. 

Residual (rizi-diu,al), a. 1570. Uf. RESIDUE 
+ -AL', Of. Fr. résiduel.] 1. Math. Resulting 
from, formed by, the subtraction of one 
quantity from another. 2, Remaining; still 
left; left over 1609. b. In the physical 
sciences: Left as a residuum, esp. at the end 
of some process 1757. c. Left unexplained or 
uncorrected 1830. 7 

1. R. analysis, à calculus proposed by the in ven, 
tor, Mr. Landen, as a substitute for the method of 
fluxions 1801. R. calculus, the calculus of re- 
siduals or residues 1890. 2. b. The heat referred 
to is mainly. .the r. heat of a cooling globe 1896. 
C. The r. error in our observations 1871. 

Residuary (rizi-diwüri), a. and sb. 1726. 
[f. RESIDUUM + -ARYA] A. adj. 1. Law. Of 
the nature of the residue of an estate. 2. Of 
the nature of a residuum or remainder of any 
kind; esp. with ref. to chemical processes, 
scientific observations, etc. 1793. 

1. R. legatee or devisee, one to whom the residue 
of an estate is left. R. clause, a clause by which a 
residue is devised. 2. We celebrated it by an extra 
dinner. and a couple of our r. bottles of wine 
1853. 

B. sb. A residuary legatee (rare) 1817. n 

Residue (re-zidiu). late ME. [- (O)Fr. rési- 
du — L. residuum RESIDUUM.] 1. The re- 
mainder, rest; that which is left. 2. Law. 
That which remains of an estate after all 
charges, debts, and bequests have been paid. 
late ME. 3. Math. = REMAINDER sb.* 4a. Obs. 
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exc. as in quadratic r., the remainder left on 
dividing the square of a number by a given 
number; so cubic r., etc. late ME. 4. = 
RusmuuM 3. 1807. 5. Chem. The atom or 
group of atoms remaining after part of a 
molecule has been removed 1873. 

1. Method of Residues: see Mill (1843) rr. 
viii. § 5. The resydew of our lyues LD. BERNERS. 
The R. of the conquer'd People fled to their 
Canoes DE FOE. 17m, for the r., as to the remain- 


der. 

Residuous (rizi-diuos), a. Now rare. 
1626. [— L. residuus,; see next, -ous.) Re- 
maining. 

Residuum (rizi-diujjm). Pl. residua (t- 
L dis). 1072. [- L. residuum, subst. use of 
n. of residuus remaining, f. residére RESIDE 
v.] 1. That which remains; a residue. 
(Chiefly of immaterial things.) b. Applied to 
persons of the lowest class 1867. 2. Law. = 
RESIDUE 2, 1743. 3. spec. That which remains 
after a process of combustion, evaporation, 
ete.; a deposit or sediment; a waste or 
residual product 1756. 

1. b. The r., which there is in every constitu- 
ency, of almost hopeless poverty and dependence 
Brieur, 

Resign (rizoin), v. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
résigner — L. resignare unseal, éancel, give up, 
f. re- RE- + signare SIGN v.] I. trans. 1. To 
relinquish, surrender, give up, or hand over 
(something); esp. an office, position, right, 
claim, ete. Also with up (now rare). 2. To 
give up, make over, abandon, consign to a 
person, thing, or condition. late ME. b. To 
yield up (oneself, etc.) with confidence to 
another for care or guidance. late ME. c. To 
make surrender of (one's will, reason, ete.) 
in reliance upon another 1585. d. To give 
(oneself, one's mind, etc.) up to some emotion, 
condition, or state 1718. 13. To give over, 
desist or refrain from —1590. 

1. Upon his resigning the great seal 1818. The 
commonwealth was required. .to ts 

ossessions 1839. 2. b. He. . vows tor. hi 

her direction 1869. d. I will r. myself to rest 
COWPER. 

II. intr. 1. To give up an office or position; 
to retire; tto abdicate 1450. 2. To submit or 
yield, to a person or thing. Now rare. 1450. 
3. To make surrender or relinquishment 1738. 

1. If my Lord bishop wants to r. 1860. Hence 
}Resignee-, one to whom anything is resigned. 
Resi-gner, one who resigns. Resi-ànment, the 
act of resigning; resignation (now rare), 

Resignation (rezigné^fon) late ME. 
(O)Fr. résignation = med. L. resignatio, on-; 
Bee RESIGN v., -ATION.] 1. The (or an) action of 
resigning an office, etc.; also, the document 
conveying this. 2. A giving up of oneself (to 
God) 1450, 3. The fact of resigning oneself or 
of being resigned; acquiescence, submission, 
compliance 1647. 

1. Archbishopricks and bishopricks may become 
void. .by r, BLACKSTONE. They. .gave in their r. 
1848. 3. Proba supported, with istian r., the 
loss of immense riches GIBBON. 

Resigned (rizoind), ppl. a. 1054. [f. RE- 
SIGN v. + -ED'] tl. Given up, abandoned, 
surrendered —1666. 2. Full of resignation; 
Submissive, acquiescent; characterized by re- 
signation 1099. 3. That has retired from a 
position 1896. 

2. Bufficiently philosophical to be r., he was yet 
too ambitious to be contented 1894. Hence Re- 
al. gned- y adv., -ness. 

Resile (rizoi-l), v. 1529. [- Fr. fresilir or L. 
resilire leap back, recoil, f. re- RR. + salire 
leap. In sense 1 = med.L. resilire (ab) re- 
pudlate.] 1. intr. To draw back from an 
agreement, contract, statement, ete.; to 
shrink, retreat, from something with aversion 
or non-acceptance. 2. Of material things: To 
recoil or rebound after contact. b. Of elastic 
bodies: To return to their original position 
after being stretched or compressed 1709. 
3. a. To turn back from a point reached 1887. 
b. To return to one’s original position 1889. 
Hence Resi-lement. 

Resilience (rizi-liéns). 1626. If. as RESILI- 
ENT; see -ENCE.] 1. The (or an) act of re- 
bounding or springing back; rebound, recoil. 
2. Elasticity; the power of resuming the 
original shape or position after compression, 
bending, etc. 1824. 

1. Whether there be any such R. in Eccho's 
Bacon. 

Resiliency (riziliónsi). 1668. [f. as prec.; 
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see -ENCY.] 1, Tendency to rebound or recoil. 
2. = RESILIENCE 2. 1835, 3. Buoyancy, power 
of recovery 1857. 

Resilient (rizilient), a. 1044. [= L. 
resiliens, -ent-, pr. pple. of resilire; see RESILE, 
-ENT.] 1. Returning to the original position; 
springing back, recoiling, ete. 2. Resuming 
the original shape or position after being bent, 
compressed, or stretched 1674. 3. fig. Of 
Persons, etc.: Rising readily again after 
being depressed; hence, cheerful, buoyant, 
exuberant 1830, 

3. The r. spirit of roving Englishmen 1859. 

Resili tion. 1658. ft. RESILE v. + -ITION. 
Ct. DISSILITION.] The (or an) act of springing 
back; recoil, rebound, resilience —1738. 

Resin (rezin), sb. [Late ME. recyn, resyn, 
rosyn, rosine — L. resina and med. L. rosinum 
(xm), rosina (XIV), prob. collateral adoption, 
with Gr. mri, from some IE. source. Cf. 
RosiN.] 1, A vegetable product, formed by 
secretion in special canals in almost all trees 
and plants, from many of which (as the fir 
and pine) it exudes naturally, or can be 
readily obtained by incision; extensively 
used in making varnishes, etc., and in 
pharmacy. b. With a and pl. A particular 
kind of resin 1801. 2. A resinous precipitate 
obtained by special treatment of certain 
vegetable products; a similar substance ob- 
tained from bile 1081. 

Comb.: r.-bush, a South African shrub, Euryops 
speciosissimus, 80 named because of a gummy 
exudation often seen on the stem and leaves; 
-weed, = ROSIN-WEED. Hence Re'sin v, to rub 
or treat with r. Resina:ceous a. (rare) that 
yields r. Resi-nic d. of, belonging to, or derived 
from r. Resini-ferous d. yielding or containing 
r. Re'siniform a, having the character of r. 
Re'siny a. resinous. 

Resinate (rezinót) 1838. [f. prec. + 
"ATE! c.] Chem. A salt formed by the action 
of a resinous acid on a base. 

Resinify (re-zinifoi), v. 1816. [- Fr. ré- 
sinifier; see RESIN sb., -FY.] 1. trans. To 
change into resin, 2. intr. To become 
resinous 1856. So Reisinifica-tion [Fr. 
résinification] 1800. 

Resino-, comb. form of RESIN sb., as in 
r.-electric a., containing or exhibiting 
resinous or negative electricity. 

Resinoid (rezinoid), a. and sb. 1830. [f. 
RESIN sb. + -0ID.] A. adj. Resembling resin. 
B. sb. A resinous substance 1880. 

Resinol (re-zingl). 1893. [f. RESIN sb. + 
-0L 1.) 1. Chem. Any of various alcohols 
found in resin. 2, = RETINOL 1893. 

Resinous (rezinos) a. 1646. [- Fr. 
résineuz — L. resinosus; see RESIN sb., -OUS.) 
1. Of the nature of resin. 2. Of plants or 
their parts: Containing resin 1656. 3. Of 
properties, etc.: Properly belonging to, or 
characteristic of, resin 1811. 4. Made or 
compounded of resin; affected or produced 
by the burning of resin 1808, 5. Electr. = 
NEGATIVE a. II. 3. 1797. 

4. I can smell the heavy r. incense as I the 
church DICKENS, Hence Re'sinous-ly adv., 


-ness. 

Resipiscence (resipi-séns). 1570. [= Fr. 
résipiscence or late L. resipiscentia, f. L. 
resipiscere come to oneself again, f. re- RE- + 
sapere know; see -ENCE.] Repentance for 
misconduct; recognition of errors committed ; 
return to a better mind or opinion. So 
fResipi:scency. Resipi'scent a. returning 
to a sound state of mind. 

Resist (rizi-st), sb. 1535. [f. the vb.) tl. 
Resistance —1630. 2. In calico-printing, a 
preparation applied to those parts of the 
fabric which are not to be coloured, in order 
to prevent the dye from affecting them 1830. 
3. Any composition applied to a surface to 
protect it from the effects of an agent em- 
ployed on it for some purpose. Also r.- 
varnish. 1839. 


Resist (rizi-st), v. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
résister or L. resistere, f. re- RE- + sistere 
1. trans. Of 


stop, redupl. f. stare stand.) 
things: To stop or hinder (a moving body); 
to succeed in standing against; to prevent (a 
weapon, etc.) from piercing or penetrating. 
b. To withstand the action or effect of, failto 
be affected by (a natural force, physical 
agency, etc.) 1507. 2. Of persons: To with- 
stand, strive against, oppose. late ME. 13. 
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To affect with distaste. SHAKS. 4. inr. fa. To 
stand against, make opposition fo, a person or 
thing —1051. b. To offer resistance 1547. 

1. Spiritual Armour, able to r. Satans assaults 
Mitr, b. Able to r, fire 1567. To r, a joke (with 
neg): to help making, or fail to be amused by, it. 
2. Fleshly weaknesse, which no creature may 
Long time r. SPENSER, That mortal dint, Save he 
who reigns above, none can r. Miur. O King of 
Glory! thou alone hast power! Who can r. thy 
will? SHELLEY, 4. b. Oth. 1. ii. 80. 

Resistance (rizi-stüns). late ME. I- Fr. 
résistance, later form of trésistence — late I. 
resistentia; see RESIST v., -ANOE.] 1. The act, 
on the part of persons, of resisting, opposing, 
or withstanding, 2. Power or capacity of re- 
sisting 1590. 3, Opposition of one material 
thing to another material thing, force, ete. 
1025. b. esp. in the physical sciences, the 
opposition offered by one body to the 
pressure or movement of another 1050. 4. 
Non-conductivity in respect of electricity, 
magnetism, or heat 1860, b. A part of an 
electrical apparatus used to offer a definite 
resistance to a current 1878. 5. Piece of r., = 
Fr. pièce de résistance: see PIÈCE b. 1797. 

1. There is yet a spirit of r. in this country, which 
will not submit to be oppressed ‘Junius’ Lett, Phr. 
Passive r., simple refusal to comply with some de- 
mand, without active opposition; spec. refusal to 
pay voluntarily the education rate imposed by 

he Education Act of 1902, 3. The Heauens in 
their motion find no r. 1625. b. All the Bodies in 
the World, pressing a drop of Water on all sides, 
will never be able to overcome the R. it will make 
LOCKE. Phr. Line of r. 5. The good girl liked a 


piece of r., a solid tome 1858. 
attrib. and Comb., as r.-box (Electr.) a box con- 


taining one or more r. coils, also tranaf.; r. coil, a 
coil introduced into an electric circuit, so as to 
increase the r. 

Resistant (rizi-stánt), a. and sb. 1600, [= 
Fr. résistant, pr. pple. of résister RESIST v.; 
Bee -ANT.] A. adj. That makes resistance or 
opposition 1610, B. sb. One who or that 
which resists; a resister. Now rare. 1000. b. 
In calico-printing, = RESIST sb, 2. 1879, 

tResi-stence. [Late ME. — O Fr. resistence; 
See RESISTANCE, -ENCE.] = RESISTANCE —1738. 
So tResi-stency. 

Resistent (rizi-stént), a. and sb, 1000. [7 L. 
resistens, -ent-, pr. pple. of resistere RESIST v. ; 
see -ENT.] A. adj. = RESISTANT a, 1640, 
+B. sb. = RESISTANT sb. 1044. 

Resister (rizi-stoz). late ME. If. RESIST v. 
+ n.] One who, or that which, resists. 

Passive r.: sce RESISTANCE 1. 

Resi'stful, d. 1614. (t. RESIST sb, and v. + 
-FUL.) Capable of, or inclined to, resistance, 

Resistibility (rizistIbi-llti), 1617. [f. as 
next + -ITy.) 1, The quality of being re- 
sistible. 2. Power of offering resistance 1646, 

Resistible (rizi-stib'l), a. 1643. [f. Resist v. 
+ -IBLE,) Capable of being resisted. 


Earthquakes themselves, the least r. of natural 
violence JOHNSON. Hence Resi-stibleness. 


Resi-stibly adv. 

Resisting, ppl. a. 1593. (t. as prec. + 
-ING*.] "That resists or offers resistance, 
Hence Resi'stingly adv. 

Resistive (rizi-stiv). 1003. [In XvI17 med. L. 
resistivus; in later use, f. RESIST v. + -IVE.] 
Capable of or inclined to resistance. Hence 
Resi:stive-ly adv. -ness. Resistivity 
(Electr.) the specific resistance of a substance, 

Resistless (rizi-stlés), a, 1586. [f. Resist 
sb. and v. + -LESS.) 1. That cannot be 
resisted; irresistible. 2. Powerless to resist 
1591. 

1. Try to Imprison the r. Wind 1693, Hence 
Resi-st -ly adv., -nes 

Resoluble (rezóliüb'l, a. 1002. [- Fr. 
résoluble (XV1) or late and med. L. resolubilis; 
see RE-, SOLUBLE.) Capable of being ro- 
solved; resolvable. Hence Resolubi-ity, 
Re'solubleness. 

Re: solute, sb. rare. 1534. [subst. use of 
next.] 1. A payment —1610, 2. A resolute or 
determined person —1800. 

2. A List of Landlesse Resolutes SHAKS. 

Resolute (re. zollt), a. (and pa. pple.). late 
ME. [- L. resolutus, pa. pple. of resolvere 
RESOLVE v.] t1. Dissolved. late ME. only. 
12. Ot rents: Paid, rendered 16070. t3. Deter- 
minate, decided, positive, absolute, final; 
esp. r. answer 1656. 4. Of persons, their 
minds, etc.: Determined, having a fixed 
resolve, constant, firm 1533. 5. Of actions: 
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Characterized by determination or firmness 
of purpose 1603. E 

4. I am determined to continue r. in well doing 
1634. They were few, but r. SHELLEY. R, for 
peace GREEN. 5. He. leads Invincibly a life 
of r. good SHELLEY. Hence Re'solute-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Resolute (re-zül'ut), v. Now U.S. 1548. 
[- resolut-, pa. ppl. stem of L. resolvere; 
in mod. use a back-formation from next.] 
tl. refl. To resolve, decide (oneself) upon a 
person —1548. 12. trans. To resolve, dissolve 
into something —1727. 3. U.S. intr. To draw 
up or pass resolutions 1860. 

Resolution (rezdl'a-fon). late ME. I- L. 
resolutio, -on-, f. as prec.; see -IoN. Cf. (O)Fr. 
résolution.] I. t1. = Dissolution, death —1582. 

2. The process by which a material thing is 
reduced or separated into its component 
parts or elements; a result of this. late ME. 
b. Const. to, into. Also, conversion into 
something else, or into a different form. 1519. 
c. The effect of an optical instrument in 
making the separate parts of an object (esp. 
the stars of a nebula) distinguishable by the 
eye 1860. 3. Med. ta. Dissolution or dis- 
persion of humours or of morbid matter in 
the body 1778. b. Disappearance of in- 
flammation without coming to suppuration 
1783. t4. Conversion to a fluid state —1686. 
5. Relaxation or weakening of some part of 
the body. Now rare. 1547. 

1. The tyme of my resolucioun. . is ny3 WYCLIF 
2 Tim. 4:6. 

II. 1. The process of resolving or reducing a 
non-material thing into simpler forms, or of 
converting into some other thing or form. 
late ME. b. In prosody, the substitution of 
two short syllables for a long one 1884. +2. 
Math. and Logic. = ANALYSIS 7, 8. 1738. 3. 
Mus. The process by which a discord is made 
to pass into a concord 1727. 4. Mech. The 
substitution for a single force of two or more 
forces, to which itis mechanically equivalent, 
or of which it is the resultant 1798. III. 1. 
The answering of a question; the solving of a 
doubt or difficulty. Now rare. 1548. b. The 
solution of an arithmetical or mathematical 
problem. Now rare or Obs. 1579. 2. A state- 
ment upon some matter; a decision or 
verdict on some point. Now rare or Obs. 
1581. b. A formal decision, determination, or 
expression of opinion, on the part of a de- 
liberative body or other meeting; a proposal 
of this nature submitted to an assembly or 
meeting 1604. t3. An explanatory account of 
something —1658. 

1. Of this question. we must be content to live 
without the r. JOHNSON. b. Of the R. of Equa- 
tions 1797. 2. b. The passing by the House of 
Commons of such a r. as this FREEMAN, 

IV. t1. a. The removal of a doubt on some 
point from a person's mind (rare) -1644. b. 
Confidence; conviction, certainty, positive 
knowledge (rare) 21637. 2. The (or an) act of 
resolving or determining; anything resolved 
upon; a fixed determination 1590. 3. Deter- 
mination; firmness or steadiness of purpose; 
unyielding temper 1588, 

1. b. Lear 1. ii. 108, 2. To be praised then every 
man resolves; but resolutions will not execute 
themselves JOHNSON. 3. He comes, and settl'd in 
his face I see Sad r. and secure MILT. Hence 
Resolu-tionist, one who makes, or joins in, a r. 

Resolutioner (rezól'ü-fonoa). 16903.  [f. 
RESOLUTION + -ER'.] 1, Hist. A member of 
that party in Scotland which accepted the 
resolutions passed in 1650 for rehabilitating 
those persons who had not taken part in the 
struggle against Cromwell. 2. One who joins 
in or subscribes to a resolution. Now Obs. or 
rare, 1816. 

Resolutive (re-zól'utiv), a. and sb. late ME. 
[- med.L. resolutivus (xt), f. L. resolul-; see 
RESOLUTE v., -IVE. Cf. (O)Fr. résolutif, -ive.] 
A. adj. 1. a. Having the power to dissolve. 

b. Path. Terminating by resolution 1861. 2. 
Law. R. condition, a condition by the 
happening of which a contract or obligation is 
terminated 1623. 13. Logic. Analytical 1056. 
B. sb. A medical application or drug which 
serves to resolve or disperse morbid matter. 
late ME. 

Resolutory (re-zdliuteri), a. rare. 1609. 
U- late L, resolutorius, f. as prec.; see -ORY*. 
In sense 2 var. of prec. by suffix-substitution.] 


1808 


11. Explanatory, enlightening —1669. 2. Law. 

= RESOLUTIVE a. 2, 1818. 

Resolvable (rizg-lvab’l), a. 1646. [f. RE- 
SOLVE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being resolved. 

R. nebula, a nebula which admits of resolution by 
a powerful telescope. Hence Resolvabi-lity. 
Resolvableness, the capability of being re- 
solved into parts. 

Resolve (rizg-lv), sb. 1591. Uf. the vb.] 
1. A determination or resolution 1592. 2. 
Firmness or steadfastness of purpose 1591. 
3. A determination of a deliberative body; a 
formal resolution. Now U.S. 1050. 14. 
Answer, solution —1670. 

1. She made up her mind never to marry again, 
and she kept her r. 1889. 2. We must be stiffe and 
steddie in r. MARSTON. 3. Cæsar’s approach has 
summon’d us together, And Rome attends her 
fate from our resolves ADDISON. 

Resolve (rizolv), v. late ME. [- L. re- 
solvere, f. re- RE- + solvere loosen, dissolve.] 
I. tl. trans. To melt, dissolve, reduce to a 
liquid or fluid state —1732. 2. To disintegrate; 
to break up or separate into constituent or 
elementary parts. Now rare or Obs. late ME. 
fb. Math. To solve (an equation) -1798. c. 
To analyse (a force or velocity) into its com- 
ponents 1825. d. Of optical instruments (or 
persons using them): To separate, break up 
(an object) into distinguishable parts 1785. 3. 
Med. To soften (a hard tumour); to disperse 
or dissipate (humours, swellings, etc.). Now 
rare or Obs. late ME. b. To remove (in- 
flammation) by resolution 1732. t4. To 
slacken, relax (the limbs, etc.); to weaken 
—1715. fb. To render lax in feeling or conduct 
—1611. 5. Mus. To cause (a discord) to pass 
into a concord 1727. 

2. A mellow ground that is fat, and will soone be 
resolved 1577, 2. d. When he resolves one 
nebula into stars, he discovers ten new ones which 
he cannot r. HERSCHEL. 

II. 1. To separate (a thing) into its com- 
ponent parts or elements; to dissolve into 
some other physical form. late ME. b. To 
convert, transform, alter (a thing) info some 
other thing or form 1570. 2, To reduce by 
mental analysis into more elementary forms, 
principles, or relations. late ME. 3. refl. Of 
things: To pass, by dissolution, separation, 
or change, into another form or info simpler 
forms 1602. b. Of a deliberative body: To 
convert (itself) into a committee 1710. 4. To 
reduce, transform, or change (a thing) fo 
something else. Also ref. Now rare. 1538. 

1. To r. the German Empire back again into its 
elements 1891. b. That the House be resolved into 
a Committee 1641. 2. Why may we not..r. 
Christianity into a system of practical Morality? 
1841. 3. The argument. .resolves itself into four 
parts 1814. 

III. t1. To untie, loosen —1609. 2. To answer 
(a question, argument, etc.); to solve (a pro- 
blem of any kind) 1577. b. To explain; to 
make clear 1585. 3. To remove, clear away, 
dispel (a doubt, difficulty, or obscurity) 1571. 
4. To decide, determine, settle (a doubtful 
point) 1586. fb. To conclude, settle (a thing) 
in one's mind —1702. 5. To determine or de- 
cide upon (a course of action, etc.); often with 
obj. clause 1523. b. To adopt or pass as a 
resolution 1590. t6. To free (a person) from 
doubt or perplexity; to bring to certainty or 
clear understanding; to convince or assure of 
something -1767. 17. To inform, tell (a person) 
of a thing; to advise as to a decision; also 
with obj. clause —1697. b. To determine (a 
person) on a course of action 1836. 8. refl. N To 
make up one's mind, tfree oneself of a doubt; 
to satisfy or convince oneself (arch.) 1528, 

2. After a great part of life spent in enquiries 
which can never be resolved JOHNSON. 3. Myself 
can shew a catalogue of Doubts which are not re- 
solved at the first hearing Sin T. BROWNE. 4. 
Happiness, it was resolved by all, must be some 
one uniform end 1719. 5. Warr Open or under- 
stood must be resolv’d Mitt. b. Resolved 
unanimously, that this meeting [etc.] 1806. 6. 
Yet you are amaz'd, but this shall absolutely 
resolue you SHAKS. 1 Hen. VI, UI. iv. 20. 7. My 
Letter will resolue him of my minde SHaks. 8. He 
must r. himself on the question 1869. 

IV. intr. 11. To melt, dissolve, become fluid 
—1759. 2. To undergo dissolution or separa- 
tion into elements; to pass into, return or 
change io, some form or state. late ME. b. 
Path. To undergo resolution 1822. c. Mus. 
To change from discord to harmony 1889. 
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3. To come to a determination; to make up 
one's mind. Now usu. const. inf. or (up)on. 
1570. tb. To decide to make for a place -1760, 
14. To be satisfied or convinced —1059. tb. 
To consult, take counsel —1719. 

1. Euen as a forme of waxe Resolueth from his 
figure gainst the fire SHAKS, 2. The phantom... 
Resolves to air POPE. It would r. into an equit- 
able claim Scorr. 3. He had resolved..to give 
way 1856. b. I will resolue for Scotland SHaks, 

Resolved (rizg:lvd), ppl. a. 1497. [f. prec. 
+ D.] In the senses of the vb. esp. 1. Of 
persons: Determined, decided, settled in pur- 
pose 1520. 2. Of actions, states of mind, eto.: 
Deliberate 1595. 3. Of persons, the mind, eto.: 
Characterized by determination or firmness of 
purpose; resolute 1586. 

1. I am resolued what to doe Luke 16:4. 2. A 
resolu'd and honourable warre SHAKS. 3. The 
hat pulled over his r. brows Scott. Hence Re- 
soIved-ly adv., -ness. 

Resolvend (rizolvénd), sb. 1673. [- L. 
resolvendum, n. gerundive of resolvere RE- 
SOLVE v.) Arith. The number formed by 
extending the remainder after subtraction in 
the process of extracting the square or cube 
root. 

Resolvent (rizo-lvént), a. and sb. 1676. [= 
L. resolvens, -ent-, pr. pple. of resolvere RE- 
SOLVE v.] A. adj. 1. Chiefly Med. Having tho 
power to resolve; causing solution. 2. Of a 
proposition: That merely asserts what is 
already included in the conception of the 
subject 1856. B. sb. 1. Med. A medicine or 
application to cause the resolution of a 
swelling; a discutient 1676, 2. Something 
capable of resolving; a solvent 1700. 3. A 
means of removing difficulties, settling 
problems, etc. 1851. 

Resolver (rizo-lvo1). late ME. If. RESOLVE 
v. + nl. ] fl. A resolvent substance 1756. 
2. One who, or that which, answers a question 
or solves a doubt or difficulty 1609. 3. One 
who makes a resolve; one who supports a 
resolution 1749. 

Resonance (rezónüns) 1491. [- Fr. 
freson(n)ance (mod. résonnance) = L. resonan- 
lia echo (Vitruvius), f. resonant-; see next, 
-ANCE.] 1. The reinforcement or prolongation 
of sound by reflection, or spec. by synchro- 
nous vibration. b. Path. The sound heard in 
auscultation of the chest while tho person is 
speaking, or that elicited by percussion of 
parts of the body 1822. c. Electr. The effect 
produced by an oscillatory current upon one 
of equal period 1889. 2. The quality of 
reinforcing or prolonging a sound by vibra- 
tion 1609. 

Resonant (re-zdniint), a. and sb, 1592. [= 
(O)Fr. résonnant or L. resonans, -ant-, pr. 
pple. of resonare; see RESOUND v., -ANT.] A. 
adj. 1. Of sounds: Re-echoing, resounding; 
continuing to sound or ring. 2. Of bodies: 
Causing reinforcement or prolongation of 
sound, esp. by vibration 1685. 3. Of places: 
Echoing or resounding with something 1813. 

3. Fertile valleys, r. with bliss SHELLEY, 

B. sb. A nasal consonant 1875. Hence 
Re'sonantly adv. 

Resonate (re-zine't), v. 1873. [- resonat, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. resonare; see RESOUND v., 
-ATE*.] intr. To produce or exhibit resonance. 

Resonator (re-zdné'tex), 1809. [f. prec. + 
-OR 2.] 1. An instrument responding to one 
single note, and used for its detection when 
combined with other sounds. 2. An appliance 
for increasing sound by resonance; a body or 
object which produces resonance 1871. 3. 
Electr. An apparatus used for the detection of 
Hertzian waves 1893. , 

Resorb (rise ab), v. 1640. L- L. resorbére, 
f. re- RE- + sorbére drink in.] To absorb 
again. 

The extravasated blood was resorbed 1902. So 
Reso-rbence, reabsorption. Reso-rbent a. 

Resorcin (rez@-asin). Also -ine. 1866. If. 
RES(N + ORCIN.] Chem. A colourless crystal- 
line compound, formerly produced by the 
action of potash upon galbanum or other 
resins, now usu. prepared synthetically. Itis 
used as a dye-stuff, and in medicine an 
photography. Hence Reso'rcinol, a form of 
T.; a compound of r. with other substances. 
Resorcylic (rezoasi-lik) a. pertaining to, 
derived from r. 
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Resorption (risé-apfon). 1818. [f. RESORB 
v., after absorb, absorption.] The fact or 
process of reabsorption, spec. of an organ, 
tissue, or excretion. 

Resort (rizé-at), sb. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
resort, f. resortir; see next.) I. 1, That to 
which one has recourse for aid or assistance, 
or in order to accomplish some end. 2. Re- 
course fo some person, thing, or expedient, 
for aid or assistance, for the settlement of 
some difficulty, or the attainment of some 
end 1474. 3. General or habitual repair of 
persons to some place or person. late ME. 
14. Concourse or assemblage of people —1700. 
b. An assemblage, gathering, throng, crowd. 
1550. 5. A place to which people repair, as 
for holiday-making, restoration of health, etc. 
(health, seaside r., etc.) 1754. 

1. A fit one [sc. sledge] was not to be found, anda 
carriage was. .the only r. TYNDALL, 2. It will be 
impossible to close the Committee to-night with- 
out r. to a sitting of unusual length 1884. Phr. In 
the last r. [after Fr. en dernier ressort], orig. as a 
judge or court from which there is no appeal; 
hence, as a last expedient, in the end, ultimately. 
Without r., without appear (rare). 3. To build 
Houses, Temples, and Places of Publick R. 1683. 
6. This intellectual cloud, which hangs, like a fog, 
over every gay r. of our moral invalids 1754. 

III. A mechanical spring —1714. 

Resort (rizó:at), v. late ME. [- OFr. re- 
sortir (mod. ressortir), f. re- RE- + sortir go 
out.] I. intr. To issue, come out, again —1480. 
12. a. To return (o oneself; to revert fo a 
former condition or custom —1589. b. To 
return to a subject or matter; also, to go 
back in a discourse or in time —1749. c. To 
revert or fall to a person's lot or share —1076. 
+3. To turn, direct one's attention, fo a sub- 
ject -1681. 4. To betake oneself, repair or go, 
fo a person for aid 1460. b. To have recourse 
to something for assistance or furtherance of 
an object 1647. 5. To repair, make one's way, 
come or go, esp. habitually or frequently fo a 
person or place; to respond to a summons 
1447. 6. To proceed or go to (or towards) a 
place 1450. 7. To have one's or its abode, 
stay 1453. 18. (rans. To frequent or haunt 
(a place) 1750. 

4. b. At length we r. to actual experiment 
TYNDALL, 5. Crowes will to carrion still, Like 
euer vnto like r, 1607. The chop-house here, To 
which I most r. TENNYSON. 6. The Sons of Light 
Hasted, resorting to the Summons high, And 
ti thir Seats Miur. 7. "Lis pitty that thou 
st To walke where any honest men r. SHAKS. 
Hence Reso-rter, a frequenter or visitor. 

fResou:nd, sb. 1580. [f. the vb.] A re- 
turned or re-echoed sound; a resonance —1701. 

Resound (rizau-nd), v. [Late XIV resoune, 
f. re. RE- + soune SOUND v., after OFr. 
resoner or L. resonare.] I. intr. 1. Of places: 
To ring, re-echo (with or tof some sound). 2. 
Of things: To make or produce an echoing 
sound 1530. 3. Of sounds: To echo, ring 1547. 
b. To be mentioned or repeated; to be 
celebrated or renowned 1578. 

1. Together rush'd Both Battels maine. all 
Heav'n Resounded Mint. The dome resounded 
with the acclamations of the people GIBBON. 2. 
His arms resounded as the boaster fell POPE. 3. 
And echoing praises. . r. at your return COWPER, 
b. Milton, a name to r. for ages TENNYSON. 

II. trans. 1. To proclaim, repeat loudly (a 
person's praises, etc.); to celebrate (a person 
or thing) 1561. 2. To repeat or utter (words, 
etc.) in a loud or echoing manner. Now rare. 
1594. 3. Of places: To re-echo 1579. 

i. Let us..in our Mother Tongue r. his Praise 
DRYDEN, 3. Hell. .sigh’d From all her Caves, and 
back resounded ‘Death!’ Miur. Cliffs, woods and 
caves, her viewless steps r. WORDSW. 

Resource (rísó?-18). 1611. E Fr. ressource, 
f-ourse, subst. use of fem. pa. pple. of OFr. 
(dial) resourdre rise again, recover — L, 
resurgere; see RESURGE.] 1. A means of 
supplying some want or deficiency; a stock 
or reserve upon which one can draw when 
necessary. Now usu. pl. b. pl. The collective 
means possessed by any country for its own 
support or defence 1779. 2. Possibility of aid 
or assistance. (Chiefly in phr. without r.) 1697. 
3. An action or procedure to which one may 
have recourse in a difficulty or emergency; an 
expedient, device, shift 1697. 4. A means of 
relaxation or amusement 1776. 5. Capability 
in adapting means to ends, or in meeting 
difficulties 1853, 
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1. sing. The treasure of the Hotel de Ville pre- 
sented an immediate r. 1849. pl. It was limited 
with respect to pecuniary urces 1800. 2. 
Vanquish'd without r.; Laid flat by fate DRYDEN. 
3. Us'd threatnings, mix'd with pray'rs, his last r. 
DRYDEN. 4. Reading had been her chief r. 
DISRAELI. 5. R. in difficulties is the distinction of 
great generals FROUDE. Hence Resou:rceful a. 
full of r.; abounding in resources; Resou-rceful- 
ness. Resou'rceless a. without r.; destitute of 
resources; Resou-rcelessness. 

Respect (ríspe-kt), sb. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
respect or L. respectus, f. pa. ppl. stem of 
respicere look (back) at, regard, consider, f. 
re- RE- + specere look.) I. 1. ta. An aspect of 
a thing; a relative property or quality; a 
relationship —1753. b. A particular, point, 
detail. Only in phrases with in, as in all, 
many, or some respects. 1581. 2. A relation- 
ship of one person or thing to another; a 
reference to some thing or person 1551. 3. 
Relationship, reference 1602. tb, Bearings, 
results. DRYDEN, 

1, a. Doth Relation to us alter the Case, and that 
R. alone impart Worth? 1748. b. I should like to 
know in what r. the argument is not sufficient 
1875. 2. A worldly morality which has no r. to 
God 1850. 

II. fi. A view; a backward survey (rare) 
1661. 2. Regard, consideration. Const. of or 
lo. 1530. b. Discrimination, partiality, or 
favour in regard of persons or things 1535. 
te. Heed, care, attention —1047. td. pl. 
Attention or consideration given to more 
than one point or matter —10560. 3. A con- 
sideration; a fact or motive which assists in, 
or leads to, the formation of a decision; an. 
end or aim 1549. 

1. Taking a prospect (or r. rather) of the Country 
they have d FULLER, 2. R. and reason, wait 
on wrinkled age! SHAKS. b. Is there no r. of place, 
persons, nor time in you? SHAKS. €. When men 
shall carry a r. not to descend into any course that 
is corrupt BACON. 3. These Respects gave the 
first Rise to a Treaty of Peace 1073. 

III. 1. Deferential regard or esteem felt or 
shown towards a person or thing 1586. b. 
The condition or state of being esteemed or 
honoured 1597. fc. Rank, standing, station 
in life —1652. 2. pl. ta. Deferential or 
courteous attentions; actions expressive of 
respect for a person; politenesses, courtesies 
—1707. tb. Deferential salutations. CLAREN- 
DON. C. In complimentary formule, usu. 
conveying a message expressive of regard or 
esteem 1645. d. To pay one's respects, to 
show polite attention to a person by pre- 
senting oneself or by making a call 1068. 

1. Zeale to promote the common good..de- 
serueth certainly much r. and esteeme 1611. b. 
Youth without honour, age without r. BYRON. 
c. Jul. C. I. ii. 59. 2. c. Pray give my respects to 
him Miss Burney. d. He expressed great 
eagerness to pay his respects to his master 
SMOLLETT. 

Phrases. To have r. to: a. To have regard or re- 
lation fo, or connection with, something. b. To 
have reference, to refer, to something. tc. To 
have an eye to, to give heed to, by looking at. d. 
To give heed, attention, or consideration to 
something; to have regard fo; to take into account. 
‘Also const. ellipt. with that. e. To have in view; 
to allude to. tZn r. of, in comparison with. In r., 
in comparison. Im r. (of): a. With reference to; 
as relates to or regards. fb. In view of, by reason 
or because of. c. Considering, seeing, since (that). 
Without r.: ta. Without discrimination or con- 
sideration. b. Without consideration of, or regard 
to, something. With r., with reference or regard to 
something. 

Respect (rispe-kt), v. 1542. [- respect-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. respicere, or its frequent. 
deriv. respectare; see prec.) tl. trans. To 
respite; to put off, neglect —1020. 12. To 
regard, consider, take into account —1668. 
+b. To pay attention to; to observe carefully 
—1002. te. To regard as being of a certain 
kind, etc. (rare) -1602. 3. To be directed to; 
to refer or relate to; to deal or be concerned 
with 1563. b. In pres. pple. used as prep. 
With reference or regard to 1732. 4. To treat 
or regard with deference, esteem, or honour; 
to feel or show respect for 1500. tb. To 
esteem, prize, or value (a thing) -1038. c. To 
treat with consideration; to refrain from 
interfering with; to spare 1621. 15. To expect, 
anticipate, look (for). rare. 1023. 6. a. Her. 
Of charges: To look at, face (esp. each other) 
1562. tb. To regard; to look upon 1020. fe. 
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To look towards; to face —1734. d. intr. To 
face or look to or towards (rare) 1585. 

2. c. To whom my father gave this name of 
Gasper, And as his own respected him B. JONS, 3. 
The greatest wits want perspicacity in things that 
r. their own interest 1003. As respects, with 
reference or regard to, concerning. b. He could 
not agree with him respecting the price 1802. 4. I 
always loved and respected him very much 
SWIFT. b. Two Gent. 1. ii. 134. c. Lewis had. re- 
peatedly prone to r. the privileges of his 
Protestant subjects MACAULAY, 6. b. Wise men 
will not view such persons but with scorn, nor r, 
them but with disesteem 1620. c. The latter 
stands on a sharp cliff respecting the north 1734, 

Respectability (ríspektübi-liti) 1785. [f. 
RESPECTABLE a, + -ITY.] 1, The state, quality, 
or condition of being respectable in point of 
character or social standing. b. concr. Those 
who are respectable 1808. 2. a. A person of 
respectable character 1840. b. pl. Those 
features of life and conduct which are ro- 
garded as respectable 1843. 13. Importance 
(rare) 1824. 

1. A model of elderly English r. C. BRONTÉ. 2. b. 
Out of a regard to the respectabilities of life 
JowETT. 

Respectable (rispe-ktüb'l), a. and sb. 1586. 
[f. RESPECT sb. + -ABLE. Cf. Fr. respectable.] 
A. adj. 11. Worthy of notice, observation, or 
consideration (rare) —1605. 2. Worthy or 
deserving of respect by reason of some 
inherent quality or qualities 1599. b. Con- 
siderable in number, size, quantity, ete. 
1755. c. Of comparative excellence; toler- 
able, fair 1775. d. Of writers, in respect of 
authority or literary merit 1781. 3. Of 
persons: Worthy of respect by reason of 
moral excellence 1755. 4. Of persons: Of 
good or fair social standing, and having the 
moral qualities naturally appropriate to this. 
Hence, in later use, honest and decent in 
character or conduct, without ref. to social 
position. Similarly of appearance, character, 
etc. 1758. b. Of decent or presentable 
appearance 1775. tc. Creditable; of a good or 
superior kind —1800. 

2. Your studies, the r. remains of ARM 
CHESTERF. c. Very r. literary talents 1799. d. 
The more r. English essayists 1800. 4. The r. 
middle classes, who had no sympathy with 
revolutionists FROUDE. 

B. sb. A respectable person 1814. Hence 
Respe:ctableness. Respe:ctably adv. 

Respectant (rispe-ktünt), a. rare. 1088. 
lk. RESPECT v. + -ANT.] 1. Her. Of animals: 
Facing each other. 2. Looking backward 
1830, 

Respe-cter. 1611. [f. Respect v. + -ER".] 
One who respects. 

R. of persons: (after Acts 10:34), one who pays 
undue regard to wealth or exalted position, 

Respectful (ríspe-ktfül), a. 1598. [f. RE- 
SPECT sb, + -FUL.] tl. Mindful, heedful, care- 
ful (of something) 1003. +2. Worthy of, or 
commanding, respect —1702. 3. Full of, ex- 
hibiting, or marked by respect, 1087. 

3. The r. attention shown to him by Socrates 
JowEkTT. A moderate man, r. of tradition 1892. 
Hence Respe'ctful-ly ad. ness. 

+Respe-ction, late ME. [-late and med. L. 
respectio, f. respecl-; see RESPECT v., -ION.] 
Sight; aspect; regard; respect (of persons) 
1527. 

Respective (rispe-ktiv), a. 1525. [- Fr. 
respectif, -ive or med. L. respectivus, f. as prec. ; 
see -IVE,] fl. Of persons: Regardful, atten- 
tive, considerate, careful —1643. b. Careful or 
regardful of something. Now rare, 1599. 2. 
Of conduct, etc. ; Marked by regardful care or 
attention; heedful. Now rare. 1598. tb. 
Discriminating; partial —1643. +3. Respect- 
ful, courteous (fo or towards a person) —1785. 
+4. Worthy of respect or deference; respect- 
able —1033. 15. Having relationship or 
reference to something; correspondent; also 
absol. relative —1805. 6. Properly pertaining 
to, or connected with, each individual, group, 
etc., of those in question 1046. 

1. b. All such as are respectiue of their health 
1620. 2. b. Rom. & Jul. III. i. 128. 4. What 
should it be that he respects in her, But I can 
make respectiue in my selfe? SHAKS. 6. To those 
places straight repair Where your r. dwellings are 
1063. We cannot fix the r. amounts of truth and 
falsehood FREEMAN. Hence Respe:tiveness 
(now rare or Obs.). 

Respectively (rispe-ktivli), adv. 1556. [f. 
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prec. + -Ly*] fl. Carefully, attentively 
—1620. +2. Respectfully; with becoming 
respect, deference, or courtesy —1720. 13. 
Relatively; comparatively —1664. 4. Rela- 
tively to each of several persons or things; 
individually, singly, separately ; each to each, 
severally 1626. 

4. Of the three defendants. two were r. president 
and secretary of the. Society 1891. 

Respectless (rispe-ktlés), a. 1542. f. 
RESPECT sb. + -LESS.] fl. Regardless; heed- 
less, reckless; unheeding, careless —1639. 2. 
Devoid of respect or deference; discourteous, 
disrespectful. Now rare. 1591. 13. Impartial, 
unbiassed (rare) 1612. 

2. This fellow being in drinke, gave us manie 
insolent r. speeches 1617. Hence fRespe:ctless- 
ly adv., 1-ness. 

fRespe:ctuous, a. 1003. If. RESPECT sb. + 
-vous, after Fr. respectueur.] 1. Worthy of 
respect —1086. 2. Respectful, deferent —1683. 

Respirable (respiráb'), a. 1779. [- Fr. 
respirable or late L. respirabilis, f. respirare; 
see RESPIRE v., -ABLE.] 1. Capable of, or fit 
for, being respired. 2. Capable of respiring 
1822. Hence Respirabi-lity, Re-spirable- 
ness, the quality of being r. 

Respiration (respiréfon). late ME. [- Fr. 
respiration or L. respiratio, -on-, f. respirat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of respirare; see RESPIRE v., 
-I0N.] 1. The action of breathing (tout); the 
inspiration and expiration of air. b. Hot. The 
process by which a plant absorbs oxygen from 
the air, and gives out carbon dioxide 1831. 
2. A single act of breathing 1611. t3. Oppor- 
tunity for breathing again; a breathing-space; 
a respite —1752. 

1. transf. The r. of the sea, The soft caresses of 
the air LoNGF. 2. Measuring the Number of 
Pulses by the Number of Respirations 1707. 3. A 
short r. the fatigues of war JOHNSON. Hence 
Respira-tional d. relating to r. 

Respirato-, used as comb. form with the 
sense ‘respiratory as well as’. 

Respirator (resplreitoi. 1792. [f. RE- 
SPIRE v. + -ATOR.] fl. Chem. An apparatus 
used for testing the composition of exhaled 
alr 1792. 2, A device of gauze or wire, cover- 
ing the mouth, or mouth and nose, and serving 
to warm the inhaled air; in Mil. use, a 
chemical filtering apparatus to prevent the 
inhalation of dust, poisonous gases, etc, 1836, 

Respiratory (rispoi?-rátori, re-spire!tori), a. 
1790. [- mod. L. respiratorius or Fr. res- 
piratoire; see RESPIRATION, -ORY*.] Of, per- 
taining to, or serving for respiration. 

Respire (rispoi’-1), v. late ME. (- (O)Fr. 
respirer or L. respirare, f. re- RE- + spirare 
breathe.] I. intr. t1. To come up to the sur- 
face to breathe. T. Usk. 2. To breathe; to 
inhale and exhale air 1599. tb. To draw 
breath, to live. DRAYTON. 3. fig. To breathe 
again, after distress, trouble, etc.; to recover 
hope, courage, or strength. late ME. 4. To 
take breath; to rest or enjoy relief from toil 
or Dep 1590. +5. Of wind: To blow (rare) 
176 

2. The ordinary Air in which we live and r. 
BENTLEY. b. Yet the braue Barons, whilst the; 
dor, With Courage charge 1019. 3. Then shall 
the Britons..From their long v: gin to r. 
SPENSER. 4. But let our weary Muse a while r. 
P. FLETCHER. 

II. trans. I. To breathe; to inhale and exhale 
(air, etc.) 1548. 2. To breathe or give out, to 
exhale (an odour, etc.). Chiefly fig. 1577. 3. 
To breathe (a thing) into a person's ear 1846. 

1. fig. I seemed to r. hope and comfort with the 
free air W. IRVING. 2. The ayre respires the pure 
elyzian sweets, In which she breathes B. JONS. 

Respite (re-spit, -eit), sb. ME. - OFr. 
respit (mod. répit) : L. respectus RESPECT sb.] 
1, Delay, or extension of time, asked or 
granted for some reason (orig. for further 
consideration of a matter). b. Delay specially 
granted in the carrying out of a capital 
sentence; a reprieve 1722. 2. Temporary 
cessation of labour, suffering, war, etc.; (an) 
interval of rest ME. 13. Delay in action; 
stay —1591. +4. Leisure; opportunity for 
doing something —1611. t5. Time granted to 
one until the coming of a certain date. MILT. 

1. Give me some Respight, I'll discharge the 
Debt DRYDEN. Phr. To put in r., to delay, post- 
one. b. transf. The annihilation of those hordes 

id given Rome a passing r. FROUDE. 2. Fre- 

quent respites from toil are the. .safety-valves of 
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professional men 1873. Hence Re-spiteless a. 
without r. or relief. 

Respite (re-spit), v. late ME. [- OFr. res- 
pitier += L. respectare RESPEOT v.] I. I. trans. 
To grant a respite to (a person); esp. from 
death or execution. tb. To save or prolong 
(a person's life) 1603. 12. To relieve by an 
interval of rest —1070. 

1. Forty days longer we do r. you SHAKS. b. 
Meas. for M. I. iii. 41. 2. From the heat of Noon 
retir'd, To respit his day-labour with repast MILT. 

II. 1. To grant delay or postponement of (a 
sentence, punishment, obligation, etc.). late 
ME. 2. To delay, postpone, put off. late ME. 
3. To cease from, give up; to suspend. late 
ME. 4. Mil. a. To suspend (a person) from 
pay 1705. b. To keep back, withhold (pay) 
1802. 15. To rest; to recover from something 
—1769. 

2. If you please. .to respit your other Business, . . 
I will relate some Passages that will not be un- 
DEAE OT: 5. For I and mine will r. here a 
8) a 

esplend (risple-nd), v. 1492. [- L. re- 
splendére, t. re- RR. + splendére shine.) intr. 
To be resplendent or radiant; to shine 
brightly. 

Resplendence (risple-ndéns). late ME. 
- late L. resplendentia; see prec., -ENCE.] 
Brightness, brilliance, lustre, splendour. 

The r., of the sonne 1561. The r. of those 
evident Truths MARVELL. So Resple:ndency. 

Resplendent (risple-ndént), a. 1448. [7 L. 
resplendens, -ent-, pr. pple. of resplendére; see 
RESPLEND, -ENT.] Shining, brilliant, splendid, 


ish, v. 1475. (- resplendiss-, 
lengthened stem of (O)Fr. resplendir; see 

RESPLEND, -ISH*.] intr. To be resplendent 
—1549. 

Respond (rispo:nd), sb. late ME. I- OFr. 

, f. respondre (mod. répondre += Rom. 

*respondere, for L. respondére; see next.) 1. 
Eccl. a. = RESPONSORY sb. b. A response to a 
versicle 1555. 2. An answer, a response. Now 
rare. 1600. 3. Arch. A half-pillar or half-pier 
attached to a wall to support an arch 1448. 

Respond (rispe-nd), v. 1600. [- L. re- 

„ f. re- RE- + spondére make a 
solemn engagement.) 1. (rans. To answer or 
correspond to (something); to reciprocate. 

Now rare or Obs. b. U.S. To answer, satisfy 
1890. 2. intr. a. To correspond to something 
(rare) 1591. b. To make answer or give a 
reply, in words 1719. c. To answer by some 
responsive act; to act in response fo some 
1 1726. d. U.S. To give satisfaction 
1890. 

2. b. I remember him in the divinity school 
responding and disputing with a perspicuous 
energy 1734. c. To every Theme responds thy 
various Lay 1726. d. The defendant is held to r. 
in damages 1890. 

Respondence (rispg-ndéns). 1590. [- Fr. 
trespondence; see ND v., -ENCE.] fl. 
Answer, response, to a sound —1600. 2. Corre- 
spondence, agreement, concord 1598. b. 
Response fo some stimulus 1867. 

1. Th’ Angelicall soft trembling voyces made To 
th’ instruments divine r. meet SPENSER. So 
Respo-ndency, correspondence, congruence. 

Respondent (rispo-ndént), sb. 1525. [f. as 
next.] 1. One who answers; spec. one who 
defends a thesis against one or more op- 
ponents. 2. A defendant in a lawsuit; now 
spec, in a divorce case 1562. 

Respondent (ríspo-ndént), a. 1533. [- L. 
respondens, -ent-, pr. pple. of respondére; see 
RESPOND v., -ENT. Cf. Fr. trespondant (mod. 
répondant); see -ENT.] tl. Correspondent (to 
something else) -1726. 2. Answering; making 
reply. Also, having the position of defendant. 
in an action. 1726. 3. Responsive fo some 
influence 1766. 

2. To hear the King's Speech, and the r. Address 


read H. WALPOLE. 

Respondentia  (responde-nf'ü) 1727. 
[mod. L.] A loan upon the cargo of a vessel, 
to be repaid (with maritime interest) only if 
the goods arrive safe at their destination. 
(Cf. Borromry.) 

tRespo-nsal, sb. late ME. [- late L. re- 
sponsalis, subst. use of the adj.; see next.] 
1, A response —1652. b. A liturgical response 
or respond —1753. 2. The respondent in a 
disputation —1574. 3. One appointed by a 
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prelate to give or send replies to questions; an 
apocrisiary —1610. 

fRespo-nsal, a. late ME. (- late L, 
responsalis, f. respons-; see next, -AL'] 1, 
Answerable, responsible —1797. 2. Respon- 
sive; of the nature of responses —1738. 

Response (rispons) IME. respons (not 
continuous with OE. respons) — OFr. respons 
(mod. répons) or response (mod. réponse) or 
L. responsum (pl. -a), f. pa. pple. of re- 
spondére RESPOND.) 1. An answer, a reply, 
b. transf. and fig. An action or feeling 
which answers to some stimulus or influence 
1815. 2. Eccl. a. = RESPONSORY sb. 1450. b. A 
part of the liturgy said or sung by the con- 
gregation in reply to the priest. (Correl. to 
VERSICLE. 3. An oracular answer 1513. 4, 
Mus. In contrapuntal musie, the repetition 
by one part of a theme given by another part. 
1797. 

3. The ancient oracle. from Which, the Greeks 
of his time used to seek responses 1869. Hence 
Respo-nseless a, giving no r. or reply. 

Responsibility (rispgnsfbi-liti). 1787. t. 
next + -ITY.] 1, The state or fact of being 
responsible. 2. With a and pl, A charge, 
trust, or duty, for which one is responsible 
1796. b. A person or thing for which one is 
responsible 1832, 

2. Anxious to be relieved of a r. that was be- 
coming irksome C. Bronk. 

Responsible (ríspo-nsib'l), a. 1599. E Fr. 
tresponsible, f. L. respons: ^e next, -IBLE.] 
11. Correspondent or answering fo something 
-1698. 2. Answerable, accountable (to 
another for something); liable to be called to 
account 1643. b. Morally accountable for 
one’s actions; capable of rational conduct 
1836. 3. U.S. Answerable to a charge 1650, 
4. Capable of fulfilling an obligation or trust; 
reliable, trustworthy; of good credit and 
repute 1691. b. Of respectable appearance 
1780. 5. Involving responsibility or obliga- 
tion 1855. 

1. The Mouth large, but not r. to so large a Body 
1698. 2. Being r. to the King for what might 
happen to us 1662. b. The great God has treated 
us as r. beings 1836. 4. Very r. tenants 1817. b. 
He is wrapped in a r. dressing-gown DICKENS. 5. 
High and r. positions 1880, Hence Respo-nsible- 
ness. Respo-nsibly adv. 

Responsion (rispo:nfon). 
tresponsion or L. responsio, on 
pa. ppl. stem of respondére F 
-ION. Sense 3 in AL. responsio (X 
answer or reply; a response. 
1502, 


1470. L Fr. 
f. respons, 


Now rare 
12. A sum due to be paid; esp. an 
annual payment which was required from 


knights of the military orders 1788. 3. pl. 
The first of the three examinations which 
candidates for the B.A. degree at Oxford 
are required to pass 1813. 4. A public 
university disputation 1841. 

Responsive (rispg-nsiv), a. 1529. E- (O)FT. 
responsif, -ive or late L. responsivus, f. a8 
prec.; see -IVE.] 1. Answering, responding; 
making answer or reply. 2. Correspondent 
or corresponding (rare) 1002. 3. Responding 
readily to some influence 1762. 4. Charac- 
terized by the use of responses 1778. 15. 
Responsible, answerable. JER. TAYLOR. 

1. Celestial voices. . Sole, or r. each to others note 
Mit. 3. Thus, and so quick, the helm r. flew 1762. 
Hence Respo-nsive-ly adv., -ness. 

Responsorial (respónsó*riil, a. 1820. 
[See next and -AL' I.] I. Making answer OT 
reply; responsive. 2. Pertaining to, of the 
nature of, responses 1832. 

Responsory (rispo-nsori), sb. ME. C- late 
L. responsorium, subst. use of the adj.; see 
next, -ORY'.] Eccl. An anthem said or sung 
after a lesson by a soloist and choir alter- 
nately. 

fRespo-nsory, a. 1586. L- late L. re- 
sponsorius, f. L. respons-; see RESPONSION, 
-ORY*.] Of the nature of an answer or reply; 
relating or pertaining to answering —1737. 

Ressalah (rési-l4). 1758. [Urdu (Arab) 
risála, f. Arab. arsala he sent.] In India, 2 
squadron of native cavalry. Also Ressaldar 
(resildi-a), [Urdu risdludarl, a native cap- 
tain in an Indian cavalry regiment. 

Rest, sb. (OK. rast, rest repose, bed, 
corresp. to OFris. rasta, OS. rasta place of 
rest, OHG. rasta rest, league (G. rast), ON: 
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rost, Goth. rasta mile.] I. 1. The natural re- 
pose or relief from daily activity which is 
obtained by sleep. 2. Intermission of labour 
or exertion of any kind; repose obtained by 
ceasing to exert oneself. Also, later, with a 
and pl. OE. 3. Freedom from or absence of 
labour, exertion, or activity of any kind OE. 
b. The freedom from toil or care associated 
with the future life OE. c. Freedom from 
distress, molestation, or aggression OE. d. 
Spiritual or mental peace OE. e, Quietness, 
peacefulness, or tranquillity in nature 1820. 
4. Place of resting or abiding; residence, 
abode. tAlso, abiding, stay. OE. b. An 
establishment providing shelter or lodging 
for cortain classes of persons during their 
spare time, or when unemployed 1892. 5. 
The repose of death or of the grave. Chiefly 
in phrases, as fo go, be laid, tor. late ME. 6. a. 
Mus. An interval of silence occurring in one 
or more parts during a movement, frequently 
of all the parts together; a pause; also, the 
character or sign by which this is denoted 
1579. b. A pause in speaking or reading 1012, 
7. Absence, privation, or cessation of motion; 
continuance in the same position or place 
1475. B. At r. In a state of (physical or 
mental) repose, quiescence, or inactivity. 
Also, dead. late ME. b. T'o set at r., to satisfy, 
assure; to settle, decide finally. Atr., settled 
1590, 

1. Mans ore-labor'd sense Repaires it selfe by rest, 
Phr. To go to (one's) r., to betake oneself 
e for the night; This floure gan close, and 
goon to r. CHAUCER. To take (one's) r. 2. Vnto 
hys chambre was he led anon, To take hys ease, 
and for to haue hys r. CHAUCER. After several 
we got to the top 1687. Phr, At r. tem- 
withdrawn from active warfare to r. and 


recuperate. Day of r. = SABBATH 1 a, b. 3. 
transf. The gale had sigh'd itself to r, Scorr. b. 
There remaineth therefore a r. to the people of 
God Heb, 4:9. c. And the land had r, from warre 
Josh, 14:15. d. The truth wherein r. is For every 
mind CARY. 4. Till we end In dust, our final r. 
and native home MILT. 7. The common Centre 
of Gravity. .does not change its state of Motion or 
Rest 1715. 

II. 1. a. A support for a fire-arm, employed 
in steadying the barrel to ensure accuracy of 
aim 1590. b. A support for a cue in billiards 
1808. 2. A thing upon which something else 
rests; esp. that part of a lathe on which the 
cutting-tool is supported in the operation of 
turning 1609. 3. Something upon which one 
rests (rare) 1041. b. A projection for the foot. 
to rest on 1869. 

2. Seasoned board of oak layd uppon sufficient 
rests of oake tymber for the grounde floare 1617. 

attrib.: r. camp, a camp to which an army re- 
lires to recuperate after fighting; r. cure, a 
medical eure of which complete rest from all 
activity is the chief feature; r. gown, a loose- 
fitting garment worn by women on informal 
occasions; r. house, a dawk bungalow; a board- 
ing-house for persons requiring rest. 

Rest, sb.? late ME. I- (O)Fr. reste, f. rester; 
see Rust v.*] tl. That which remains over; a 
remainder or remnant 1603. b. pl, Remains, 
remnants, relies. Now rare. 1407. 2. a. The 
reserve or surplus fund of a bank, esp. of the 
Bank of England 1844. b. Comm. The 
striking of a balance in an account; the 
amount of a balance 1825. 3. The remainder 
or remaining part(s) of something 1530. b. 
The remainder of a number of persons, 
animals, or things 1535. 4. The remainder of 
something specified or implied in the context 
1530. b. The remaining persons or things; 
the others 1535. 5. In tennis and battledore, 
a spell of quick and continuous returning of 
the ball or shuttlecock maintained by the 
Players 1600. 

1. Thou hast too, yet, I hope, a R. of Reputation 
1693. 3. When England, in common with the r. of 
Europe, was Catholic 1861. b. The r. of us went to 
church BERKELEY. 4. In her tone and look he 
read the r. KEATS. b. The Duchess would drive 
over., The r. were to ride DISRAELI., Phrases. 
(As) for the r., as regards, with regard to, what 
remains, 4s to the r., in other respects, otherwise. 
Above the r., especially. To set up one's r. a. To 
venture one's final stake or reserve; from the old 
game of cards called primero, in which the loss of 
the ‘rest’, Le. the stakes kept in reserve, ani 
agreed upon at the beginning, terminated the 
game. b. fig. To stake, hazard, or venture one's 
all. c. To have or take a resolution; to be re- 
solved. d. To fix or settle upon something. e. To 
take up one's (permanent) abode. tTo set down 
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one's r., to stop, make an end; to take up one's 
residence. 

Rest, sb. late ME. [Aphetic f. arest 
ARREST sb.!] fi. Arrest of persons or goods 
—1587. 2. In medieval armour, a contrivance 
fixed to the right side of the cuirass to receive 
the butt-end of the lance when couched for 
the charge, and to prevent it from being 
driven back upon impact. late ME. b. Her. 
E ii supposed to represent the above 

2. A knight. . who laid his lance In r., and made 
as if to fall upon him TENNYSON. 

Rest, v.] [OE. ræstan, restan = OFris. 
resta, OHG. restan.] I. intr. I. To take repose 
by lying down, and esp. by going to sleep; 
to lie still or in slumber. b. To lie in death 
or in the grave OE. 2. To take repose by 
intermission of labour or exertion of any 
kind; to desist from effort or activity; to 
become or remain inactive. Also, in recent 
use, with up. OE. b. Of things OE. c. To 
cease from, to have intermission or cessation 
tof, something. late ME. 3. To beat ease orin 
quiet; also (of persons or things), to continue 
without change or removal; to stay, remain, 
lie, have place or station OE. b. To stop or 
cease at a certain point and remain otherwise 
inoperative or inactive 1577. c. To be at 
peace; to have quiet of mind 1782. 4. To 
have place or position, to settle, lie, be 
diffused, etc., on or upon some person or 
thing OE. b. Of the eyes in relation to the 
Object looked at 1813. c. Of a wing or 
division of an army 1844. d. To lie as a charge 
or stigma on à person 1678. 5. To lie or lean 
on, upon, or against a person or thing to 
obtain repose or support, late ME. b. To 
rely on or upon, to trust fo, some thing or 
person. late ME. c. To depend upon, to be 
based or founded on, something 1530. d. To 
decide on (a person). DRYDEN. 6. a. To remain 
confident or hopeful, to put trust, in some- 
thing. late ME. b. To lie in or remain with. 
one, as something to be accomplished or 
determined 1593. 

1. Now good my Lord, lye heere, and r. awhile 
SHAKS. b. Thus rested Salomon with his fathers 
COVERDALE Ecclus. 47:23. 2. I have often heard 
of the Pyramids, and shall not r. till I have seen 
them JOHNSON. Our men. had orders not to let 
the enemy r. 1896. b. The land was allowed ‘to 
r.'—i.e. to remain unploughed for a period of 
years 1831. c. And he rested on the seuenth day 
from all his worke Gen. 2:2, 3. This way the King 
will come..Here let vs r. SHAKS. Phr. R. you 
merry, happy, fair. b. The matter could not r. 
here 1782. To let. "rest, to pursue or prosecute no 
further. 4. His indignation resteth vpon sinners 
Ecclus. 5:6. The roof..rested upon four con- 
centric arches Scorr. b. Her eyes resting on a. 
lace cap she had been making 1813. c. Their left 
resting on the hills 1844. 5. c. Science rests on 

henomena observed by the senses 1884. 6. a. 
Kor did he doubt her more, But rested in her 
fealty TENNYSON. b. It rested in your Grace To 
vnloose this tyde-vp Iustice SHAKS. 

II. 1. refl. To give oneself rest or repose OE. 
2. trans. To give (a person) rest; to relieve or 
refresh by rest; to lay to rest ME. b. To 
allow (a thing) to rest; to permit to remain 
undisturbed or quiescent 1580. c. To hold (a 
weapon) in an easy position 1682. d. Law. To 
cease voluntarily from presenting evidence 
on (a case). 3. To lay (the head, etc.) on or 
upon something for support ME. b. To place 
(a thing) upon something to support it or 
keep it in position. late ME. c. To throw 
(some weight) on a thing 1809. d. To make or 
allow to depend, to base on something 1732. 
4. To place or settle in something. late ME. 

1. I was very glad to stay there a day to r. my- 
self 1716. 2. He rests me in greene pasture 
SIDNEY. Phr. (God or heaven) r. his soul, him, etc. 
Now arch. tGod rest you merry. 3. I pon this 
banke will r. my head SHAKS. b. Its ground-sill 
was rested upon a bed of lead SMEATON. d. The 
plaintiff. rested her case on equitable grounds 
1885. 4. 1 Hen. VI, I. i. 44. 

Rest, v. 1463. [- (O)Fr. rester — L. restare, 
f.re- RE- + stare stand.) intr. 1. ta. Chiefly 
Sc. To remain due or unpaid -1781. tb. To 
remain after subtraction, diminution, etc. 


-1700. c. To be left still undestroyed or 
unremoved. Now rare. 1495. 2. With 
complement. To remain or be left in a 


specified condition 1472. b. In valedictory 
formule. Now arch. 1580. +3. a. To remain 
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to be done ~1667. b. To remain to be dealt 
with —1036. 

1. c. What rested of a goodly face 1867. 2. R. 
equal happy both DRYDEN. Phr. To r. assured, 
satisfied, etc.; That I may r. assur’d Whether 
yond Troopes, are Friend or Enemy SHAKS. b. I 
T. thy affectionate brother, Walter Shandy 
STERNE. 

Rest, v. Now dial. late ME. [Aphetic f. 
arest ARREST v.) fl. trans. To stop, check, 
arrest (rare) -1471. 2. To arrest or apprehend 
(a person). late ME. 3. To arrest or seize 
(goods). Chiefly Sc. 1565. 

2. Com. Err. IV. iv. 3. 

fResta-gnate, v. 1055. [- reslagnat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. restagnare overflow.] intr. To 
stagnate; to become or remain stagnant 
1676. Hence fRestagna-tion, an overflow; 
stagnation —1700. 

Restant (re-stánt), a. 1828. l- Fr. restant or 
L. restans, -ant-; see REST v.*, -ANT.] Hot. 
Persistent. 

Restaurant (re-stóránt, Fr. restoran). 1827. 
= Fr. restaurant, subst. use of pr. pple. of 
restaurer RESTORE.] An establishment where 
refreshments or meals may be obtained. 

Restaurateur (restoratér). 1796. [Fr., f. 
restaurer; see prec.] l. A keeper of a res- 
taurant. 2. A restaurant 1804, 

Restauration (restóré^fon). Now rare. 
late ME. [~ (O)Fr. restauration or late and 
med.L. restauratio, -on-, f. pa. ppl. stem of 
L. restaurare RESTORE.) f1. The restoration 
of a person to a former status or position, as 
of man to the divine favour or a state of 
innocence —1718. 2. The restoration of a 
thing, institution, ete. to its proper or 
pristine condition. late ME. 3. A restaurant 
[So G. restauration.] 1802, 

Rest-balk (re-st;bOk), sb. 1523. Uf. REST 
sb. or v. + BALK sb, 3.) A ridge left un- 
ploughed between two furrows, esp. in the 
process of raftering or ribbing. Hence 
Re:st-balk v. trans. to plough (land) with 
rest-balks. 

Restful, a. ME. If. REST 8b. + -FUL.] l. 
Characterized by, of the nature of, pro- 
ductive of, rest or repose; free from strife or 
disturbance. 2. Quiet; peaceful; taking or 
enjoying rest. late ME. 

1. Tyr'd with all these for restfull death I cry 
SHAKS, Hence Re'stful-ly adv., -nes: 4 

Rest-harrow. 1550. [f. Rest sb. or v,’ 
+ HARROW.) A fleld-shrub (Ononis arvensis), 
with tough roots, also called CAMMOCK. 


Restiff (re-stif), a. late ME. [Earlier f. 
RESTIVE a.) = RESTIVE d. 
Restiform (re-stifgim), a. 1831. [f. L. 


restis cord + -FORM.] Cord-like; in r. body, 
one or other of two rounded bundles of 
fibrous matter lying on each side of the 
medulla oblongata and connecting it with 
the cerebellum, So r. column, tract. 
tRe'stiness. 1540. [f. RESTY a.' + -NESS.] 
The quality of being restive; restiveness 
1708. 

Resting, ppl. a. late ME. If. REST v.' + 
-ING?.] 1. That rests or is taking a rest. b. 
Bot. in r. spore, cell, etc. 1857. 2. Remaining 
stationary. SHAKS. 

1. b. Seeds and resting-spores. .are organized in 
a manner especially adapted to preserve the 
latent vitality from injury by external influences 


1857. 

Restitute (restitit), v. 1500. [~ restitul-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. restituere restore, f. re- RE- 
+ statuere set up, establish.) 1. trans. To 
restore to a position or status; to reinstate, 
rehabilitate. Now rare. 2. To restore, re- 
fund. Also absol. To make restitution. 1727. 
So Re'stitutor, a restorer (rare). Resti-- 
tutory a. of or relating to restitution. 

Restitution (restitiz-fon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
restitution or L. restitutio, -on-, t. as prec. ; see 
-I0N.) 1. The action of restoring or giving 
back something to its proper owner, or of 
making reparation to a person for loss or 
injury inflicted. 2. With a and pl. A restora- 
tion of something taken from another 1440. 
3. The action of restoring a person or persons 
to a previous status or position; the fact of 
being restored or reinstated; a document 
authorizing such restoration. Now rare. late 
ME. 4. The action of restoring a thing or 
institution to its original state or form. (In 
later use only in echoes of, or with ref. to, 
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Acts 3:21). late ME. 5. ta. Reposition, re- 
placement (rare) —1658. b. Tendency to 
return to a previous position by virtue of 
elasticity or resilience 1656, 

1. Euer the Frenche Ambassadours promised 
restitucion of euery thyng, but none was restored. 
1548. Phr. To make r.; They had wronged her. ., 
therefore they ought to make her r. 1720. 2. 
David. pues sentence..that there should be a 
fourfold r. made 1729. 3. After the R. of King 
Charles the Second DE Fox. Phr. R. in blood, re- 
admission to the privileges of birth and rank of 
one under sentence of corruption of blood (see 
CORRUPTION 2), or of his heirs. 4. The R. of all 
Things to their first State of Perfection 1781. 

Restive (re-stiv), a. 1599. [Later form (by 
assim. to -IVE) of REsrIFF — OFr. restif (mod. 
rétif) :- Rom. *restivus ‘inclined to remain 
stationary’, f. restare REST v.“ See RESTY d.] 
t1. Inclined to rest or remain still; inactive, 
inert —1833. 12. Persistent, obstinate, 
settled or fixed in an opinion or course of 
action —1826. 3. Of horses: Refusing to go 
forward; stubbornly standing still; ob- 
stinately moving backwards or to the side 
when being driven or ridden; hence, in- 
tractable, refractory 1656. b. transf. Of 
persons or things 1687, 4. Of actions: 
Characterized by unwillingness or resistance 
to control 1806, 

1, What great imployment with stirring and 
mettald spirits, what 1 quiet with heavie 
and r. bodies 1599. very one being r. in his 
opinion, there can nothing..be concluded 1660. 
3. The beasts. became r. and went back MACAU- 
LAY. b. He turned r. at the least attempt at 
coercion 1863. 4. The outward man yielded a 
reluctant and r. compliance Scorr. Hence 
Re'stive-ly adv., -ness. 

Restless (re-stlés), a. OE. It. REST sb." + 
-LESS.] 1. Deprived of rest; finding no rest; 
esp. uneasy in mind or spirit, b. Marked by 
unrest; affording no rest 1605. 2. Constantly 
stirring or active, or desirous to be so; averse 
to being quiet or settled 1475. tb. Const. to 
(with inf.) or of : Impatient 1725. c. spec. in 
names of animals, as r. cavy, thrush, etc. 1771. 
3. Of conditions: Unceasing, continuous, late 
ME. b. Of things: Never ceasing or pausing 
1596. 4. quasi-adv. Restlessly, late ME. 

1. R. he passed the remnants of the night 
DRYDEN. b. R. was the chair; the back erect 
Distress'd the weary loins COWPER. 2. Cities, 
humming with a r. crowd COWPER. All the reason 
, For so much rambling, was, a r. mind CRABBE. 
3. A world of restlesse Cares SHAKS. b. That God- 
desse blind, that stands vpon the rolling restlesse 
Stone SHAKS. Hence Re'stless-ly adv., -ness. 

Restorable (ristó*rüb'), a. 1611. [f. RE- 
STORE v. + -ABLE.] That can be restored or 
brought back to a former condition. 

Restoral (rist6*-riil). 1611. [f. RESTORE v. 
+ -AL'2,] Restoration, restitution. 

Restoration (restóré-fon) 1660. [Later 
f. RESTAURATION, after RESTORE v.] 1. The 
action of restoring to a former state or 
position; the fact of being restored or re- 
instated. b. Theol. = RESTITUTION 4. 1781. 
2. Hist. a. The re-establishment of the 
monarehy in England with the return of 
Charles II in 1660; also, the period marked by 
this event 1718. b. The reinstatement, in 
1814, of the Bourbons in the sovereignty of 
France 1839. 3. The action of restoring a 
person to health or consciousness; recovery 
of physical strength 1605. 4. The action or 
process of restoring something to an un- 
impaired or perfect condition 1801. b. Arch. 
The process of carrying out alterations and 
repairs with the idea of restoring a building 
to something like its original form; a general 
renovation 1824. c. A representation of the 
original form of a ruined building, extinct 
animal, etc. 1836. 5. The action of restoring. 
something to one who has been previously 
deprived of it 1788. 

1. The happy R. of his Majesty to his People and 
Kingdoms 1060. That period which has been dis- 

tinguished as the r. of letters 1841. 4. The r. of 
disfigured and decayed works of art 1835. The 
passages which defy r. 1874. b. Under the name 
of 'r.' the ruin of the noblest architecture. .is 
constant throughout Europe RUSKIN. c. Fig. 81 
represents a r. of this extinct elephant 1878. 5. 
The r. of estates that his predecessors had alien- 
ated 1877. Hence Restora-tioner, = RESTORA- 
TIONIST. 

Restora:tionism. 1834. f. prec. + -ISM.] 
The doctrine that all men will ultimately be 
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restored to a state of happiness in the future 
life. So Restora-tionist, a believer in r. 

Restorative (risté*-ritiv, -o-rátiv), a. and 
sb. late ME. [Var. of trestaurative (XIV-XVII) 
— OFr. restauratif, -ive; cf. RESTAURATION and. 
see -IVE. Cf. med.L. restaurativus (in medical 
use, xIII).] A. adj. Pertaining to restoration 
(of strength or health); capable of restoring or 
renewing. 

To try if there was any r. quality in the more 
genial air of that climate 1807. 

B. sb. A food, cordial, or medicine, which 
has the effect of restoring health or strength. 


late ME. b. A means of restoring one to 
consciousness 1852. Hence Resto-ratively 
adv. 


fResto-re, sb. 1450. [f. next.] Restoration 
1646. 

Restore (ristó?-1), v. ME. [- OFr. restorer 
(mod. restaurer) 1 L. restaurare] I. trans. To 
give back, to make return or restitution of 
(anything previously taken away or lost). 2. 
'To make amends for; to compensate, make 
good (loss or damage), Now rare or Obs. ME. 
b. To set right, repair (decay, ete. ). rare. 1567. 
3. To build up again; to re-erect or recon- 
struct. Now spec. to repair and alter (a 
building) so as to bring it as nearly as possible 
to its original form ME. b. To bring back to 
the original state; to improve, repair, or re- 
touch (a thing) so as to bring it back to its 
original condition 1679. c. To reproduce or 
represent (an extinct animal, ete.) in its 
original form 1771. 4. a. To replace (man- 
kind) in a state of grace; to free from the 
effects of sin ME. b. To reinstate or replace 
(a person) in a former office, dignity, or 
estate 1450. c. To bring (a person or part 
of the body) back to a healthy or vigorous 
state. late ME. d. To bring back to mental 
calm. Now rare. 1582. 5, To renew; to set 
up or bring into existence again; to re- 
establish, bring back into use, etc. ME. b. 
To replace or insert (words or letters which 
are missing or illegible in a text) 1855. 
6. To bring back (a person or thing) to a 
previous, original, or normal condition ME. 
b. To grant to or obtain for (a person) re- 
instatement to former rank, office, or posses- 
sions 1533. c. To take or put back into, to 
convey or hand back fo, a place 1450. 

1. Your helthe shall be restored to yow CAXTON. 
2. Time may r. some losses FULLER. 3. At 
Winchester, where they are restoring the cathe- 
dral 1820. 4. a. R. thou them that be penitent 
Bk. Com. Prayer. b. To r. in blood: see BLOOD sb. 
III. 5. c. The quiet place, the pure air. will r. 
you in a few days DICKENS. 5. It was with great 
difficulty that the. man in the cocked hat re- 
stored order 1820. 6. The application of faradic 
electricity quickly restored the patient to con- 
sciousness 1882. b. The innocent were restored 
io their rank and fortunes GIBBON. Hence 
Resto-rement, the act of restoring; restoration, 
restitution. Resto-rer, one who restores, 

Restrain (ristré'-n), v. (ME. restreyne, 
restrayne — OFr. restrei(g)n-, -ai(g)ne-, pr. 
stem of restreindre, restraindre i= L. re- 
stringere bind fast, confine, f. re- RE- + 
stringere draw tight.] 1. (rans. To check, 
hold back, or prevent (a person or thing) 
from some course of action. b. Without 
const. To keep (a person) in check or under 
control. Freq. refi. late ME. c. To place 
under arrest or in confinement; to deprive of 
personal liberty or freedom of action; also, to 
shut in by material barriers 1494. d. To de- 
prive (a person) of liberty by restraint 1530. 
2. To check, to put a check or stop upon, to 
repress, keep down (a desire, feeling, activity, 
physical agent, force, etc.) ME. 3. To restrict, 
limit, confine ME. +4, To withhold, keep 
back, from a person —1594. +5. To forbid or 
prohibit (a person) to do something; to keep 
back from something desired 1791. +6. a. To 
draw tightly (rare) 1596. b. To compel or 
constrain (rare) —1655. 7. intr. To refrain 
3 falso withinfin.). Nowrare. 

1. This faculty tends to r. men from doing mis- 
chief to each other 1729. b. If I want skill or 
force to r. the Beast that I ride upon COWLEY. 2. 
I could hardly r. my feelings 1839. The necessity 
of Testrelning population MiLL. 6. a. Tam. Shr. 
Ul. ii. 59. By antient custome no Vestal 
Virgin or Flamen of Jupiter was restrained to 
swear FULLER. Hence Restrai-nable a. capable 
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of being restrained. Restrai-nedly adr. with 
restraint, Restrainer. Restrai-ningly adv, 
jRestrai-nment, restraint 1688. 

Restraint (ristré-nt) sb. late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. restreinte, fem. pa. pple. of restreindre; 
see prec.] 1. The action of restraining or 
checking a thing, operation, etc.; an instance 
of this, a stoppage. 2. A means of restraining 
or checking persons from a course of action, 
or of keeping them under control; any force 
or influence which has a restraining effect; an 
instance of restraining or of being restrained, 
late ME. b. Without article. Restraining 
action or influence, as applied to persons 
1567. c. The state or condition of being 
restrained; esp. abridgement of liberty, con- 
finement 1547. 3. ta. A prohibition —1594, b. 
An embargo. Usu. r. of prin 1475. 4. 
Constraint; reserve 1001. 15. Restriction or 
limitation —1740. 

1. A bill for the r, of the Press 1863. Without r., 
freely, copiously 2. All Government is a R. upon 
Liberty 1672. b. K. she will not brook MILT. c. 
"Tis not R. or Liberty That makes Men prisoners 
or free BUTLER. 4. She..did angle for mee, 
Madding my eagernesse with her r. SHAKS. 5. This 
r. of Easter to a certaine number of dayes 
HOOKER. 

Restrict (ristri-kt), v. 1535. l- restrict-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L, restringere RESTRAIN.] (rans. 
To confine (some person or thing) (o or within 
certain limits; to limit or bound. b. To 
restrain by prohibition 1835. 

The power of preaching was restricted by the 
issue of licences only to the friends of the Primate 
1874. b. The act. Which restricted the Bank from 
making payments in gold 1835. Hence Restri-c- 
tedly adv. 

Restriction (ristri-kfon). late ME. [= 
(O) Fr. restriction or L. restrictio, -on-, f. as 
Proc.; sce -I0N.] 1. A limitation imposed 
upon a person or thing; a condition or 
regulation of this nature. b. The action or 
fact of limiting or restricting 1629. 2. Logic, 
Limitation or qualification of a term 1551. 
3. Constriction (rare) 1758. 

1. The restrictions under which our first parents 
were laid 1772. b. Yet this must be understood 
with some r. BLACKSTONE, 3. Severe r. of the 
waist 1871. Hence Restri-ctionary a. imposing 
restrictions, 

Restri-ctionist. 15849. [f. prec. + -IST.] 
One who advocates the restriction of some 
practice, institution, etc., such as the liquor- 
trade. 

Restrictive (ristri-ktiv), a. and sb. late ME. 
-O) Fr. restrictif, -ive or med. L. restrictivus, 
f. as RESTRIOT v.; see -IVE.] A. adj. fl. = 
RESTRINGENT a. 1. 1727. 2. Of terms, expres- 
sions, etc.: Implying, conveying, or express- 
ing restriction or limitation 1579. 3. Re, 
stricting; limitative of the power or scope of 
some thing or person 1652. 

1. This Plaister being r. 1607. 2. In order to 
restrain the devise..it was necessary to shew T. 
words 1827, 3. The r. negative power of con- 
science CLARENDON. 

B. sb. A term or expression having the foree 
of, or implying, a restriction or qualification 
1671. 

‘The indeterminate character of the restrictives, 
alone and only BENTHAM. Hence Restri-ctive-ly 
adv., -ness (rare). 

Restringe (ristri:nāz), v. 1597. [- L. 
restringere bind fast, confine, f. re- RE- + 
stringere draw tight.] tl. trans. To affect 
(a person) with costiveness; to have un 
astringent effect upon (a part of the body) 
~1758. 2. To confine, limit, restrict. Now 
rare. 1604, 

2. Of Passions..some..dilate, and some com- 
presse and r. the heart 1604. 

fRestrimgent, a. and sb. 1578. L. D. 
restringens, ent-, pr. pple. of restringere; geo 
prec., -ENT.] A. adj. 1. Having astringent or 
binding properties; esp. tending to 12 
the action of the bowels —1799. b. Of 105 
ward applications: Styptic 1834. 2. Cons 
pated, costive (rare) 31635. B. sb. 1. A wor 
which has a limitative or restricting To 
—1671. 2. A medicine or application ET 
possesses astringent or styptic properti 5 
1792. So +Restri-ngency, the quality 9 
property of being r. : 5 

Resty (resti), a. Obs, exc. dial. — 0 
Ivar. of Rxsrirr, Rxsrivk; cf. hasty, tardy. 
1. = Resmve a. 3. 12. Disinclined for action 
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orexertion; sluggish, indolent, lazy—1711. t3. 
Of land: Fallow, untilled (rare) —1649. 

2. Some great household. where the Maister is 
too restie or too rich to say his own prayers MILT. 
Hence Re'stily adv. stubbornly. 

+Re'sty, d.“ ME. [- OFr. resté left over, 
pa. pple. of rester remain; see REST v.*, -Y*. 
Later vars. are REASTY, Rusty d.] Rancid, 
ReEasty —1671. 

Result (rizo-It), sb. 1626. [f. the vb.] f1. 
The action of springing back again to a former 
position or place. Bacon. 2. A decision or 
resolution; the outcome of the deliberations 
of a council or assembly. Now U.S. 1647. b. 
The effect, issue, or outcome of some action, 
process, design, etc. 1651. c. The quantity, 
formula, eto., obtained by calculation in 
arithmetic or algebra 1771. 

1. The sound being produced betweene the 
String and the Aire. by the Returne or the R. of 
the String 1626. 2. If our proposals once again 
were heard We should compel them to a quick r. 
Mir. b. The whole proceedings of the said 
resident were the natural r. of the treaty of 
Chunar BURKE. C. If you substitute 2 for z, the r. 
Xn be 24. 1771. Hence Resu'lItful, Resu'ltless 
adjs. 

Result (riz), v. late ME. [- med.L. 
(AL.) resultare, fig. use of L. resultare spring 
back, reverberate, f. re- RE- + saltare leap.) 
1. intr. To arise as a consequence, effect, or 
conclusion from some action, process, ete. ; to 
end or conclude in a specified manner. 12. 
To recoil; to rebound or spring back —1784. 
3. a. Law. To revert to a person 1768. tb. To 
appertain or fall fo a person —1793, 

1. Crevasses. r. from the motion of the glacier 
TYNDALL. 2. The huge round stone resulting with 
a bound Thunders impetuous down POPE. 

Resultance (rizoltüns) Now rare. 1440. 
(prob. med. L. *resullantia; f. resultare; see 


prec., -ANOE.] tl. Origin, beginning. CAP- 
GRAVE, 12. The sum or gist of something 
—1040, 3. ta. Something which issues, pro- 


ceeds, or emanates from another thing —1680. 
tb. A reflection (of light) —1652, c. A result, 
effect, or outcome. Now rare. 1635. t4. The 
fact of issuing or resulting (from something); 
esp. by r., derivatively -1080. So fResu'lt- 
ancy 1701. 

Resultant (rízo-Itánt), sb. late ME. [subst. 
use of next.] 1. Arith. The total or sum. 
late ME. only. 2. Mech. That force which is 
the equivalent of two or more forces acting 
from different directions at one point; gen. 
the composite or final effect of any two or 
more physical forces. Also transf. of other 
than physical forces. 1815. b. The product or 
outcome of something 1847. 3. Math. = 
ELIMINANT B. 1850. 

2. b. Collective social action is the mere r. of 
many individual actions 1871. 

Resultant (rizoltánt) a. 1615. [- L., 
(med. L.) resullans, -ant-, pr. pple. of resultare; 
see RESULT b., -ANT.] fl. Issuing or shining 
by reflection 21001. 2. That results, resulting; 
consequent 1639. Hence Resu-Itantly adv. 

Resumable (riz'ü-máb'), a. 1644. If. 
RESUME v. -- -ABLE.] Capable of being re- 
sumed. 

Resume (riz'ü-m), v. late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
résumer or L. resumere, f. re- RR- + sumere 
take.] I. trans, 1. To assume, put on, or take 
to oneself anew (something previously lost, 
given up, or discarded). b. To take again, re- 
occupy (a place or seat) 1633. 2. To take up 
or begin again, recommence (some inter- 
rupted practice or occupation) 1440, b. esp. 
To go on again with (a discourse, discussion, 
remark) 1600. 3. To take back to oneself 
(something previously given or granted) 1450, 
4. a. To take back (a person) to, or into some 
relation with, oneselt 1494. b. To take or pick 
up (a thing) again; to return to the use of 
1705 5. To recapitulate or summarize (facts) 

6. 

1. Ile x. the shape which thou dost thinke I haue 
cast off for euer SHAKS, Thus they out of their 
plaints new hope r. Mm. Could I see your 
natural good sense r. its influence over passion 
1791. b. Reason resum'd her place, and passion 
fled DRYDEN. 2. I resumed some work I had 
dropped C. BRONTÉ. b. The Senate resumed the 
consideration of the Treaty 1795. 3. Gods R 
not, what themselves have giv'n SWIFT. 4. 2 
thy spirit from this world of thrall VAUGHAN. b. 
He was content to r. his pipe and listen 1873. 5. A 
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philosophy which should r. all his views upon 
nature, man, and society 1878. 

II. absol. 1. To reassume possession 1505. 
2. To give a résumé 1770. 3. a. To begin to 
speak again 1802. b. To recommence work or 
bras 1817. c. To continue; to begin again 

1. Cymb. UI. i. 15. 3. a. When he could again be 
heard.., he resumed, as follows 1802. b. The 
House then resumed 1817. 

(Résumé (rezüme). 1804. [Fr., pa. pple. of 
résumer RESUME.) A summary, epitome. 

Resu:mmons (ri). Now Hist. 1495. [- 
AFr. resomons; see RE-, SUMMONS.] Law. A 
second or renewed summons. 

Resumption (rizn-m*fon). 1449. (- (O)Fr. 
résumption or late and med. L, resumptio, 
-on-, f. resumpl-, pa. ppl. stem of L. resumere; 
see RESUME, -ION.] 1. Law. The action, on the 
part of the Crown or other authority, of 
reassuming possession of lands, rights, etc., 
which have been bestowed on others; a case 
or instance of this. b. gen. The action of 
taking back or recovering something 1702. 
2. The action of resuming, taking up, or 
beginning again 1589. b. Banking. A return 
to specie payments 1866. 3. Recapitulation, 
résumé (rare) 1727. 

1. b. Resumptions are as ordinary with this lady 
[fortune] as with a House of Commons 1702. 2. 
The hour's past.. For the r. of his trial BYRON. 
3. A theory, in fact, which is the r. and comple- 
ment of them all 1836. 

Resumptive (rizv-m’tiy), a. late ME. [In 
sense 1 — late and med.L. resumplivus, f. as 
prec; see -IVE. In sense 2 f. RESUMPTION, 
after presumptive, consumptive, etc.) 11. 
Med, Restorative (rare) -1657. 2. That re- 
peats, or summarizes 1854. 

2. The statement is r. 1884. Hence Resu:mp- 
tively adv. 

Resupinate (ris'i-pine't), a. 1776. [— L. 
resupinalus, pa. pple. of resupinare bend 
back; see RE-, SUPINE d., -ATE*.] Chiefly 
Bot. Turned or twisted upwards, So Re- 
su:pinated ppl. a. 1661. 

Resupination (ris'apiné'-Jon). 1624. [See 
prec., -ATION.] fi. a. The effect of height 
upon the proportions of a standing figure 
(rare) 21638. b. The fact of lying on, or the 
action of turning upon, the back —1661. 2. 
Bot. Inversion of parts 1760. 

Resupine (ris'upoi-n), a. 1628. [- L. re- 
supinus; see RE- and SUPINE d.] I. Listless, 
apathetic 1043. 2. Lying on the back; in- 
clined backwards 1669. 

2. One, r., Upcast it high toward the dusky 
clouds COWPER. 

Resur£e (rísD-1d5), v. 1575. [- L. resurgere, 
f. re- RR. + surgere rise.) intr. To rise or 
come back again. 

Resurgence (risd-1dgéns). 1834. [f. next; 
see -ENCE.] The act of rising again. 

Resurgent (risi-idsent), sb. and a. 1768. 
[- L. resurgens, ent-, pr. pple. of resurgere; 
see RESURGE, -ENT.] A. sb. One who has 
risen again. B. adj. That rises, or tends to 
rise, again 1808, 

R. Poland, he says, means r. Hungary, and even 
r. Italy 1854. 

Resurrect (rezdre-kt), v. 1772. [Back- 
formation from RESURRECTION.] 1. trans. To 
raise (a person) from the dead or from the 
grave; to restore to life or to view again. 2. 
intr. To rise again from the dead 1823. 

1. fig. Slavery is already dead, and cannot be 
resurrected 1863. 

Resurrection (rezire-kfon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
résurrection — late L. resurrectio, -on-, f. 
resurrect-, pa. ppl. stem of L. resurgere; see 
RESURGE, -I0N.] 1. (Now with cap.) The 
rising again of Christ after his death and 
burial. 2. The rising again of men at the 
Last Day ME. 3, The action or fact of rising 
again from sleep, disuse, etc.; revival; 
restoration to previous status or vogue. late 
ME. 4. A resurrected thing (rare) 1771. 

1. Forty dayes after his resurreccyon that 
blessed lorde ascended 1526, 2. So shalt thou 
ioyefully abide the general resurection. late ME. 
3. See we not a yearly R. DÀ ors. herbs, grain, 
every Spring tide? 1657. 4. His horse was. .a r. of 
dry bones SMOLLETT, 
attrib. and Comb., as r. flower = r, plant b; 
-man, one who made a trade of exhuming bodies 
in order to sell them to anatomists; r. pie, a pie 
made out of remains from previous meals; r. 
plant (a) a Californian plant, Selaginella lepi- 
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dophylla, the dried fronds of which unfold again 
when moistened; (b) the Rose of Jericho, an 
Eastern plant having similar properties. Hence 
Resurre:ctional d. relating to, or concerned with, 
r. Resurre-ctionary a. restoratory ; concerned or 
connected with the disinterment of bodies for 
anatomical purposes.  Resurre'ctionize, v. 
trans. to resurrect. 

Resurre'ctionist. 1776, [f. prec. + -IST.] 
1. An exhumer and stealer of corpses; a 
resurrection-man. 2. One who revives or 
brings to light again. (Chiefly transf. from 


prec.) 1834, 
fResu'scitate, pa. pple. 1520. I- L. re- 
suscilatus, pa. pple. of resuscitare; see next, 


-ATE*.] Revived, restored to life —1080. 

Resuscitate (ris-site't), v. 1532. [= re- 
suscilal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. resuscitare, f. re- 
RE- + suscitare raise, revive; see -ATE*.] 1. 
trans. To restore (a person) to life (physical or 
spiritual) or to consciousness. 2. To revive, 
renew, restore (a thing) 1532. 3. intr. To 
revive, come to life again 1652. 

1. Her mother. .took means to r. her child 1839. 
2. No one discovery resuscitates the world 1851. 
3. Every plant will earlier or later r. 1787. So 
Resu'scitable a. capable of being resuscitated. 
Resu'scitative a. revivifying, reviving, Re- 
su'scitator, one who resuscitates or revives. 

Resuscitation (ríspsité!-fon). 1526. [- late 
L. resuscitatio, on, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1, 
Restoration to life. b. spec. Restoration of 
life or consciousness in one almost or 
apparently drowned or dead 1788. 2. Re- 
vival, renewal, restoration (of something) 
1663. 

1. b. Efforts at r. should be kept up for at least 
two hours 1875. 2. The r. of their national life 


1874. 

Ret, v. 1440. [The E. Anglian forms reten, 
retten correspond to MDu. reeten, (also mod.) 
reten; but the north. forms rale, rate point to 
an ON. *reyta, corresp. to MLG. róten, MDu. 
rooten, roten; rel. to ROT v.] 1. trans. To soak 
(esp. flax or hemp) in water, or expose to 
moisture, in order to soften or season. 2, Of 
hay, etc. pass.: To be spoiled by exposure to 
wet 1641. 3. trans. and intr. To rot 1846. 

Retable (ri-té'b’l). 1823. [- Fr. rétable, 
retable — Sp. retablo — med.L. *retabulum, tor 
retrotabulum (Xin) ‘structure at the back of an 
altar-table’, f. L. retro RETRO- + tabula 
TABLE.) Eccl. A shelf or ledge (on which orna- 
ments may be placed), or a frame enclosing 
decorated panels, above the back of an altar. 
So |/Reta-blo, |Reta:bulum. 

Retail (ri-te'l), sb. late ME. [- Abr. 
*relaille (AL. retallia, also in phr. ad retalliam 
vendere sell by retail XIV), spec. use of OFr. 
retaille piece cut off, shred, f. retaillier, f. re- 
RE- + taillier cut (see TATL v. ).] 1. The sale of 
commodities in small quantities, (Often in 
adv. phrases, with by, at, or used advb. with- 
out prep.) 12. Detail (of a matter) -1678. 3. 
A retailer 1884. 4. alrib. or as adj. Of or 
pertaining to, connected with, engaged in, 
the sale of commodities in small quantities 
1601. 

1. What barbarous parents, . to oblige a person 
of my figure to deal out tea and sugar r.! 1784. 

Retail (rité-l), v. late ME. [See prec.] 1. 
trans. To sell (goods, etc.) in small quantities, 
b. intr. To be sold by retail 1881, 2. To re- 
count or tell over again; to relate in detail; to 
repeat to others 1594. 

1. He is Wits Pedler and retailes his Wares, At 
Wakes, and Wassels SHAKS. b. Turbot, brill, and 
halibut r. at 9d, per Ib. 1897, 2. The licensed fool 
retail'd his jest Scorr, Hence Retailer, one who 
retails goods, a small dealer or trader; one who 
repeats or relates, Retai-lment, the act of re- 
tailing. 

Retain (ríté^n) v. late ME. [= AFT. 
retei(g)n-, repr. tonic stem of (O)Fr. retenir 
:- Rom. *retenére, for I. retinére, f. re- RR. + 
lenére hold.] I. frans. t1. To restrain; to hold 
back, check, or stop; to prevent or hinder 
—1737. b. To keepin custody or under control; 
to prevent from departing, issuing, or 
separating; to hold fixed in some place or 
position 1533. 2. ta. To entertain (rare) 1085. 
b. To keep attached to one's person or en- 
gaged in one's service 1450. c. To engage (a 
barrister) by the payment of a preliminary 
fee, in order to secure his services for one's 
own cause if necessary 1548. 3, To keep hold 
or possession of ; to continue to have or keep, 
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in various senses 1450. b. To continue to use, 
practise, etc. 1548. c. To continue to have or 
possess (some attribute, quality, etc.) 1582. 
d. To allow to remain, in place of discarding 
or removing; to preserve 1802. 4. To keep or 
bear in mind; to remember 1474. 

1. b. Two Mils to retaine the water when the Sea. 
ebs 1617. 2. b. A great number of knights were 
retained in his service HUME. c. Cliens. . is also 
he whiche hath retayned a lawyer to susteyne his 
matter ELYOT. 3. His Power..he seem'd Above 
the rest still to r. Mm. He still aimed at re- 
taining the most lucrative of his benefices 
FROUDE. c. A kind of Stone that long retains its 
whiteness 1687. 4. It requires a..good memory 
to r. these distinctions 1782. 

II. intr. 11. To refrain from something —1602. 
2. To adhere, belong, be attached, or be a re- 
tainer to one 1711. 3. To continue, remain. 
DONNE. 

2. Most of the Members. . thought it an honour to 
r. to some great Lord, and to wear his blew Coat 
1081. Hence Retai-nable a. capable of being re- 
tained; whence Retainabidity, Retai-nable- 
ness. Retai-nal, retention. Retai-nment, the 
(or an) act of retaining; retention; tmaintenance. 

Retainer’ (rítéi-noi). 1453, [f. RETAIN v. + 
-ER*.] 1. The act or fact of retaining, with- 
holding, or keeping for oneself ; an authoriza- 
tion to do this. Now rare. 2. a. The fact of 
being retained in some capacity 1775. b. An 
authorization given to an attorney to act in a 
case. Chiefly U.S. 1816. 3. A fee paid to a 
barrister to secure his services; engagement. 
by a retaining-fee 1818. b. A sum paid to 
secure special services if required 1859. 

3. b. Half-pay to the disbanded officers. .was 
meant to be a r. as well as a reward MACAULAY. 

Retainer*(riténoz) 1540. [f. RETAIN v. + 
SER*] 1. One who or that which retains or 
holds; a maintainer, preserver 1548. 2. A de- 
pendent or follower of some person of rank or 
position; one attached to a house or owing it 
service. Now Hist. or arch. 1540. b. U.S. A 
person irregularly attached to an army; a 
sutler, camp-follower 1890. 

2. A swarm of armed retainers whom the lord 
could not control, and whom he conceived himself 
bound to protect STUBBS. transf. Hen. VIII, Il. 
iv. 113. Hence Retai-nership. 

Retaining (rité'-nin), ppl. a. 1611. t. as 
prec. + -ING*.] That retains; serving to re- 
tain or hold by physical force or resistance. 

R. fee = RETAINER! 3, R. wall, a wall built to 
support a mass of earth or water, 

etaliate (rite:lijé't), v. 1011. (- retaliat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. retaliare, f. re- RE- + talis 
of such a kind; see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To re- 

quite, repay in kind, make return for: a. 
kindness, etc. Now rare. b. injury, ill- 
treatment, etc. 1631. c. Const. upon (a per- 
son). Also, to inflict in return, to cast back, 
upon (a person). 1676, 2. inir. To make return 
2 (now only of injury, insult, etc.) 

1. a. Our Ambassador sent word. te the Dukes 
son, his visit should be retaliated 1638. c. Thus 
did the Lord er, upon him the innocent blood 
which he had shed 1676. So Reta-liative a. 
tending to, or of the nature of, retaliation; 
revengeful. Reta-liatory a. pertaining to, of the 
nature of, retaliation. 

Retaliation (ritelié'-fon). 1581. [app. f. 
prec. + -ION; but cf. contemp. TALIATION.] 
l. The action of retaliating; the return of 
like for like; repayment in kind; requital, 
reprisal. 2. An instance of this; a return or 
requital, esp. of injuries 1645, 

1. Contentiousness and Cruelty seldom fail of R. 
quM 2. This sanguinary r. on the Turks 


[Retama (retä- mä). 1852. [Sp. relama — 
Arab. ratama, a plant of the genus Genista.) 
A class of shrubby plants, chiefly found in 
the Mediterranean region, related to the 
broom, and usu. referred to the genus 
Genista. Hence Reta‘mine (Chem.), an 
alkaloid extracted from Retama spharocarpa. 

Retard (rità-1d), sb. 1788. - Fr. retard, f. 
relarder; see next.] 1. Retardation, delay. 2. 
R. of the tide or of high water, the interval be- 
tween the moon's transit and the high water 
following upon this 1833, 

1. In r., retarded, delayed; in the rear of; I was 
far in r. of them in real knowledge RUSKIN. 

Retard (rità-1d), v. 1489. L- (O)Fr. retarder 
L. retardare, f. re- RE- + tardus slow.) 1. 
trans, To keep back, delay, hinder, impede (a 
person or thing in respect of progress, move- 
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ment, action, or accomplishment). 2. To de- 
lay the progress or accomplishment, to 
impede the course, of (an action, movement, 
etc.) 1572. b. To defer, put off (rare) 1735. 3. 
intr. To be delayed; to come, appear, or 
happen later; to undergo retardation 1646. 

1. This fleet..was extremely retarded by the 
winds 1732. 2. They would r. instead of accelerat- 
ing the further increase ADAM SMITH. b. To 
advance or r. the hour of refection SCOTT. 3. 
Putrefaction..shall r. or accelerate according to 
the subject and season of the year SIR T. BROWNE. 
So fReta-rdate v. Reta-rdative a. tending or 
having power to r. Reta-rdatory a. having a 
reti ng effect or influence, Reta:rder, one 
who or that which checks or delays. Retard- 
ment, retardation; delay, check. 

Retardation (ritaidé^fon) late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. retardation or L. 
ppl. stem of retardare; see prec., 
action of retarding in respect of action or 
movement, or making later in happening; an 
instance of this. 2. In the physical sciences: 
a. of motion or moving bodies. (Opp. to 
acceleration.) 1642. b. of the tides: (a) The 
excess of periods of high water above the 
solar day. (b) = RETARD sb. 2. 1797. c. of 
celestial bodies 1812. d. of rays or waves of 
light, heat, etc. 1831. 3. Mus. a. Delay in the 
progression of a part or note 1818. b. A 
slackening of the tempo 1853. 

1. Causing a r. of reading, and some sloth or re- 
laxation of memory BACON. This r. or decreased 
rate of growth 1891. 2. a. In an elliptical orbit 
there is now acceleration and now r. 1862. 3. a. 
When an interval of a melody (or of an inner part) 
is kept back in ascending, it is called a r. 1808. 

Retch (retf, ritf), v. 1548. [var. of REACH 
v.*] tl. intr. To hawk, bring up phlegm —1023. 
2. a. To make efforts to vomit 1850. b. trans. 
To throw up in vomiting 1888. 

fRetchless, var. of RECKLESS a. q.v. 

Rete (ri-ti). Pl. retia (ri-tià, ri. Ila). late 
ME. [L., = net.] tl. a. An open-work metal 
plate, affixed to an astrolabe, and serving to 
indicate the positions of the principal fixed 
stars —1613. b. A graduated scale affixed to 
an astronomical telescope —1677. 2. Anat. a. 
R. mirabile, an elaborate network or plexus 
of blood-vessels 1541. b. The under portion 
of the epidermis, in which the pigment-cells 
are situated. Usu. in full, r. mucosum or r. 
Malpighii. 1797. 

Retene (reti-n) 1807. (f. Gr. urn resin; 
see -ENE.] Chem. A hydrocarbon, polymeric 
with benzene, obtained from resinous (esp. 
fossil) pine-wood. 

Retention (rite-nfon). late ME. - (O)Fr. 
retention or L. retentio, on-, f. retent-, pa. 
ppl. stem of retinére; see RETAIN, -ION.] 
1. Med. The fact of retaining within the body 
one of the secretions (esp. the urine) which 
are normally evacuated ; a case or instance of 
this. 2. a. The fact of retaining things in the 
mind; the power or ability to do this; 
memory 1483. b. The fact of maintaining, 
keeping up, or continuing to use something 
1625. 3. The action or fact of keeping to one- 
self or in one’s own hands, under one's power 
or authority 1540. 4. ta. Detention of per- 
sons by forcible or other means -1615. b. The 
action or fact of holding fast or keeping fixed 
in a place or position; the fact or property of 
being kept, or remaining, in place 1597. te. 
Restraint —1633. 5. Power to retain; capa- 
city for holding or keeping something 1601. 

3. Twel. N. V. I. 84. 5. No womans heart So bigge, 
to hold so much, they lacke r. SHAKS. 

tRete-ntive, sb. late ME. [- OFr. reten- 
tive, or f. next.] 1. Recollection, memory 
1454. 2. A restraining force; a means of 
restraint —1650. 3. pl. The organs by which 
the natural excretions of the body are regu- 
lated 1717. 

Retentive (rite-ntiv), a. late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. retentif, -ive or med. L. retentivus, f. as 
RETENTION; see -IVE.] 1. Of the mind or 
memory: Tenacious; good at remembering. 
b. Of persons: Possessed of a good memory 
1758. 12. The r. virtue or faculty, the ability 
to retain the physical secretions, or to keep 
food within the stomach —1683. 13. Sparing, 
niggardly —1078. 4. Having the property of, 
tending or inclinded to, the retention or 
keeping of something 1582. 5. Holding or 
confining; keeping firm hold 1601. b. Surg. 
Serving to keep (a dressing, organ, etc.) in 
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the proper place 1597. c. Apt to retain or 
hold moisture 1730. t6. Restrained, cautious, 
reticent —1626. 

1. The memory of the peple is not retentyf Cax- 
TON. 3. Never was King more frugal, never King 
more r. in his largesses 1654. 5. Jul. C. I. ili, 95. 
Hence Rete-ntive-ly adv., -ness. 

tRete-ntive, a. If. Fr. retentir + 
That reverberates or resounds. Pork. 

Retenti-vity. 1881. [f. RETENTIVE a.) + 
Arx. ] Electr. The capacity for retaining mag- 
netism after the action of the magnetizing 
force has ceased; also = coercive force (see 
COERCIVE a.). 

[Retenue (rotonü) 1748. [Fr., pa. pple, 
fem. of retenir restrain, used subst.] Reserve, 
restraint, caution, self-control. 

Retepore (re-tipd°1). 1878. [- mod. L. 
Retepora, f. L. rete net + porus PORE sb.) An 
ectoproctous polyzoan of the genus Retepora. 

Retiarius (ritii&-riDs, rif-). 1647. [L., f. 
rele a net + -arius A.] A Roman gladia- 
tor who carried a net with which to entangle 
his adversary. 

Retiary (xt. lar), a. 1046. [used adjec- 
tivally — L. retiarius; see prec.) 1. Per- 
taining or relating to the making of webs, 
nets, or the like 1058. 2. Fighting with a net; 
using a net like a retiarius 1058. 3. R. spider, 
a spider which constructs a web; a geometri- 
cal spider, Also ellipt. as sb. 1646. 

1. This kinde of Work in Retiarie and hanging 
tectures SIR T. BROWNE. 2. His scholastic x. 
versatility of logic COLERIDGE. 

Reticence (retiséns) sb. 
reticentia, f. reticére keep silence, f.re- RE- + 
tacére be silent; see -ENCE. Cf. réticence.] 
Maintenance of silence; avoidance of speak- 
ing freely; disposition to say little. b. pl. 
Instances of silence or reserve 1814, 

A man so known for impenetrable r. as Teufels- 
dróckh CARLYLE. Surprised at her unusual r. of 
epithets 1856, So Re-ticency. 

eticent (re-tisént), a. 1834. [— L. reticens, 
ent-, pr. pple. of reticére; see prec., -ENT.] 
Reserved; disinclined to speak frecly; given 
to silence or concealment. Hence Re-ticently 
adv. 

Reticle (re-tik’l). 1056. [- L. RETIOULUM.] 
tl. A little net, a structure resembling a net 
—1790. 2. A set of parallel wires, threads, ete., 
with others intersecting them at right angles, 
or of lines similarly ruled upon a sheet of 
glass, placed in the object-glass of a telescope, 
in order to facilitate accurate observations 
1731. 

Reticular (riti-kialaa), 
reti is, f. L. RETICULUM; see 
sembling a net in appearance or construc- 
tion; net-like. 2. Arch. Of masonry: Con- 
structed of lozenge-shaped stones, bricks, 
etc., or of square pieces set diagonally 1797. 
3. Resembling a net in effect or operation; 
intricate, entangled 1818. 

1. The r. covering of a coco-nut 1769. A delicate 
r. membrane 1805. Hence Reti-cularly adv. 

Reticulate (riti-kiüleét), a. 1658. ( . 
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1008. [- I. 


reticulatus, f. RETICULUM; see -ATE'.] Re- 
ticulated. Hence Reti-culately adv. 
Reticulate (riti-kizle't), v. 1787. [Back- 


formation from next.] 1. trans. To divide or 
mark in such a way as to resemble network. 
2. intr. To divide so as to form a network, or 
something having that appearance 1862. 

Reticulated (riti-kinle'téd), a. 1728. l. 
RETICULATE a. + l.] 1. Constructed or 
arranged like a net; made or marked so as to 
resemble a net or network. 2. Arch. a = 
RETICULAR d. 2, 1828. b. Of tracery: Formed 
by the repetition of the same foliated opening 
1847. 3. Divided into small squares 1867. 

1. Network, any thing r. or decussated, at equal 
distances, with interstices between the intersec- 
tions JOHNSON. The r. rivers in the central valley 
LivINGSTONE. Bodies. with the surface r. 1877. 

Reticulation (ritikinléfon). 1071. |f. 
RETICULATE d.; see -ATION.] A network; an 
arrangement of lines, etc., resembling a net; 
reticulated structure or appearance. 

‘fig. The minute reticulations of tyranny which he 
had begun. to spin about a whole people 1855. 

Reti-culato-, comb. form of RETIOULATÉ 
a., as in r.-ramose, etc. soul 

Reticule (retikinl) 1727. [- Fr. réticu 1 
L. RETICULUM.] 1. = RETICLE 2. 2. A smal 
bag, usu. made of some woven material, for 
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carrying on the arm or in the hand, used by 
ladies as a pocket or workbag 1824, 3. Astr. 
One of the southern constellations, situated 
near Hydra 1868. 

2. R.-basket, a small basket resembling, or serving 
the purpose of, a r. 

Reti-culo-, comb. form of L. reticulum, as 
in r.-ramose, etc. 

Reticulose (riti-kiüló"s) a. 1826. (f. next 
+ ook. ] Of the nature of, resembling, net- 
work. 

Reticulum (riti-kidlim). 1658. [L., dim. 
of rele net; see -CULE.] 1. Anat. a. The second 
stomach of a ruminant. tb. The omentum or 
mesentery —1738. 2. a. arch. Reticulated 
work (rare) 1797. b. Bot. The fibrous sheath 
at the base of the leaves in palms 1835. c. A 
not-like structure; a membrane, etc., having 
a reticulated form or appearance 1858. 3. 
Asir. = RETICULE 3. 1841. 

Retiform (ri-tifoxm), a. 1636. [f. L. rete 
net + -FORM.] Having the form of a net. 

Retina (retină). late ME. [- med.L. 
retina, f. L. rete net.] The innermost layer 
or coating at the back of the eyeball (esp. 
of vertebrates), which is sensitive to light, 
and in which the optic nerve terminates. 
Hence Re-tinal a. pertaining or relating to 
the r. Retinitis (Path.), acute inflammation 
of the r. 

Retinaculum (retinze-kiül)m). Pl. -ula. 
1825. [L., f. retinere hold back; see -CULE.] 
Ent. and Bot. Anything serving to keep some- 
thing in position; in various spec. uses. 
Hence Retina:cular a. relating to, of the 
nature of, & r. 

Retinalite (retinüloit). 1836, [t. Gr. 
pnrivn resin + -LITE.] Min. A variety of ser- 
pentine which has a resinous lustre. 

Retinasphalt (retine-sfwlt). Also -as- 
phaltum. 1804. [f. as prec. + L. asphaltum 
ASPHALT.] A fossil resin found with lignite. 

Retinic (réti-nik), a. 1844. [f. as prec. + 
-10.] Chem. In r. acid, an acid found in 
retinasphalt. 

Retinite (re-tinoit) Also -it. 1821. [- Fr. 
rétinite (1795), f. Gr. pyri resin + Arx! 2 b.] 
Min. a, Retinasphalt. b. A mineral resin 
derived from brown coal. c. Pitchstone. 

Retino-, used as comb. form of RETINA, as 
in r.-cerebral, etc. 

Retinol (re-tingl). Also -ole. 1838. [f. Gr. 
byrivm resin + -O. Chem. A hydrocarbon, 
obtained from resins. 

Retinoscopy (retino-skópi) 1884. [f. RE- 
TINA + -scopy.] The method of examining 
the eye, for refraction, by the observation of 
the movement of a shadow on the retina, 
caused by the rotation of the mirror of the 
ophthalmoscope. Hence Retinosco pic a. of 
or pertaining to, performed by, r. Retino- 
Sco'pically adv. 

Retinue (re-tiniz), sb. late ME. L- OFr. 
retenu RETENUE.) t1. The fact of being re- 
tained in the service of another; a relation- 
ship of service or dependency -1607. 2. A 
number or company of persons retained in 
the service of, or attached to and following 
some one, esp. a sovereign, noble, or person 
in authority; a train or suite. late ME. b. 
Collectively, without article or pronoun 1665. 

2. So many Nymphs, which she doth hold In her 
retinew SPENSER. An enormous r. of officers and 
servants 1878. b. Worth is not to be judg’d by 
Success, and R. GLANVILL. Hence Re-tinue v. 
18575 to furnish with a r.; to accompany as a r. 

Retinula (retiniülà). Pl. -ulæ. 1878. 
[dim., on L. types, of RETINA; see -ULE.] 
Biol. One of the pigmented cells from which, 
in certain compound eyes of Arthropods, the 
rhabdom arises. Hence Reti-nular, Reti-- 
nulate adjs. 

Retiracy (ritoi»rüsi) U.S. 1842. [f. RE- 
TIRE v. + -ACY, after privacy.) 1. Retirement, 
Seclusion, privacy. 2. A sufficient fortune to 
retire upon 1859. 

1. I enjoy a considerable portion of r. 1842. 

Retiral (ritoi*-ril). 1611. lf. RETIRE v. 
+ -AL! 2.] 1. The act of retreating or with- 
drawing (rare) 2. The act or fact of with- 
drawing from, or of giving up an office, 
position, or vocation 1879. 

Retire (ritoi-1), sb. 1540. (f. the verb.] 
1. Retirement; withdrawal from the world or 
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the society of others. Now rare. 12. The act 
of retiring or withdrawing to or from a place 
or position —1076. 13. The act of drawing 
back or yielding ground in warfare —1000. 
$5 15 place of retirement; a retreat. Now rare. 

1. Eve. , with audible lament Discover'd soon the 
place of her r. MILT. 3. Phr. To sound a (or the) r. 
(In mod. use the imper. of the vb. used subst.) 4. 
Mat r. or retreat could he find in any place? 
Retire (ritoi*1), v. 1533. [- (O)Fr. retirer 
withdraw, f. re- RE- + tirer draw.] I. intr. 
1. To withdraw (o or into a place (or way of 
life) for seclusion, shelter, or security 1538. 
b. To withdraw to one's usual place of abode, 
or some customary occupation 1584. c. To 
withdraw from company and betake oneself 
to rest or bed. Also ellipi. in same sense. 1670. 
d. To withdraw from office or an official posi- 
tion; to give up one's business or occupation 
in order to enjoy more leisure or freedom (esp. 
after having made a competence or earned a 
pension) 1667. e. Cricket. To go out 1884. 2. 
Of an army, commander, ete.: To withdraw, 
fall back, or retreat, esp. in the face of op- 
position or superior force 1533. b. Fencing. 
To give ground before one's adversary; to 
take one or more steps backward 1594. 3. To 
withdraw, go away, remove oneself (from a 
place, etc.) 1585. b. To move back or away; 
to recede, or have the appearance of doing 
this 1585. c. To disappear from sight; to 
vanish 1697. t4. To return; to come back 
—1613. 5. In pa. pple. having retired 1610. 

1. Shakspeare. .retired to his native place before 
he wasold L. HUNT. b. I'll r. to my own chamber, 
and think of what you have said CONGREVE, €. At 
their usual time the old couple r. to bed 1775. 
When most of the. people had ‘retired’, or, in 
vulgar language, ‘gone to bed’ 1860. d. He felt 
as a trader feels when he retires from business 
1863. e. G. B. Studd retiring for six 1884. 2. The 
task of a rear guard retiring before a victorious 
enemy. is one of the most delicate of operations 
1888. 3. When the ladies retired from the dinner 
table LOCKHART. 5. All things now retir'd to rest 
Mind us of like repose MILT. 

II. refl. To withdraw or remove (oneself); to 
betake (oneself) away. Now rare. 1539. III. 
trans. 1. To withdraw, lead back (troops, etc.), 
esp. before a superior force 1550. 12. To put 
away; to withdraw, remove, lead away (a 
person or thing) -1719. tb. To withdraw the 
mind, thoughts, etc., from some object or 
sphere —1699. c. To withdraw (a thing) from 
notice; to hide away, put into obscurity 1605. 
3. To draw or pull (a thing) back (again) 1593. 
4. To withdraw from operation or currency ; 
to take up or pay (esp. a bill) 1681. 5. To re- 
move (an officer) from active service 1870. 
b. To remove from the usual sphere of ac- 
tivity; to take off 1883. 

1. The French were soon seen to r. their heavy; 
guns LEVER. 4. Two of his notes for £100. . whic! 
he thinks nae mair of retiring than he does of 

ying the national debt Scorr. 4. Admiral.. 
Hami ton. was retired from the active list under 
the age clause 1894. Hence Reti'rer, one who 
retires or retreats. Reti'ring-ly adv., ness. 

Retired (ritoi’-1d), ppl. a. 1590. f. prec. 
+ -ED'] 1. Withdrawn into seclusion or 
away from contact with the world. 2. Se- 
cluded, sequestered; removed from places 
frequented by people 1593. 3. Withdrawn 
into oneself; reserved 1611. 4. a. That has 
receded or subsided. SHaxs. b. R. flank, in 
fortification, one bent back towards the rear 
of the work 1696. 5. Withdrawn from, no 
longer occupied with, business or official 
duties 1824. 

1. The r. and solitary Student 1691. 2. An ob- 
scure, little, r. street WYCHERLEY. 5. R. List, a list 
of r. officers. R. allowance or pay, the pension 
given to a r. officer or official. Hence Reti-red-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Retirement (ritoi-imént) 1596. f. RE- 
TIRE v. + -MENT. Cf. Fr. retirement.] 1. The 
act of falling back, retreating, or receding 
from a place or position. (In mod. use 
chiefly Mil.) 2. The act of withdrawing into 
seclusion or privacy; withdrawal from some- 
thing 1599. b. Withdrawal from occupation 
or business activity 1648. 3. The state or 
condition of being withdrawn from society 
or publicity; seclusion, privacy 1603. b. A 
time or occasion of seclusion or privacy 1032. 
4. A place or abode characterized by seclu- 
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sion or privacy; a retreat 1652. 5. The act of 
withdrawing from circulation 1865. 

1. On the r. of the Lacedemonian force, the 
Samian exiles were left destitute GROTE. 2. For 
solitude. is best societie, And short r. urges sweet 
returne MILT. b. R. is as necessary to me as it will 
be welcome WASHINGTON. 3. As the Duchess lived 
in close r. ScoTT. b. Dearly did he enjoy these 
retirements 1852. 4. Exmouth; where he has, as 
they say, a sweet country r. WILKES. 5. The r. of 
all paper currency of a lower denomination than. 
ten dollars 1897. 

Retorsion (ritó-1fon) Now rare. 1657. 
[- (O)Fr. rétorsion — med. L. *retorsio; see 
RE-, TORSION.) Retortion (of an argument, 
eto. ). 

Retort (rité-at), sb. 1000. [f. RETORT v. ] 
1. A sharp or incisive reply, esp. one by which 
the first speaker's statement or argument is 
in some way turned against himself, or is met 
by a counter-charge. 2. The act or practice 
of replying in a sharp or incisive manner 
1791. 

1. A. Y. L. v. iv. 76. 2. Johnson's dexterity in 
r.. Was very remarkable BOSWELL. Nothing is 80 
easy. .as the r, of abuse and sarcasm W. IRVING, 

Retort (rit@-at), sb.* 1005. [- Fr. retorte — 
med. L. retorta, subst. use of fem. pa. pple. of 
L. relorquére; see next.] 1. A vessel usu. made 
of glass, and provided with a long neck, bent. 
downwards, in which liquids, etc., subjected 
to distillation are heated. 2. A vessel in 
which mercury is separated from amalgam 
orimpurity by volatilization 1683. 3. A clay 
or iron receptacle, forming a cylinder or seg- 
ment of one, in which coal is heated for the 
production of gas 1808. 4, A furnace in which 
iron is heated with carbon, in order to pro- 
duce steel 1868. 

attrib.: r. carbon, carbon which remains as a. 
residue in the retort when gas has been extracted. 
from coal. 

Retort (rito-it), v.! 1557. f. retort-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. retorquére, f. re. RE- + 
lorquére twist.) I. I. trans. To make return 
of (something done to one, esp. an injury); to 
repay or pay back; to requite by retaliation. 
b. To cast back, cause to return, upon or 
against the offending party 1559. 2. To cast 
or hurl back (a charge, epithet, etc.) 1596. 
3. To reply in kind to (a jest, sarcasm, eto.); 
to answer with the like 1002. b. To say or 
utter by way of (sharp or aggressive) reply 
1625. c. intr. To make a retort or retorts 
1838. 4, To meet or answer (an argument, 
etc.) by a similar argument to the contrary; 
to turn or direct (his own statement) against 
an opponent 1610. 

1, It was now his time to r. the humiliation 1817. 
b. They. .r. upon the Aggressour the Injury, which 
they parry from themselves 1718, 2. He asserted 
that I was heterodox; I retorted the charge 
GoLpsM. 3. R. their raillery with raillery, always 
tempered with good breeding CHATHAM. c. He 
must smile and r., and look perfectly at his ease 
GEO. ELIOT. 4. Not a single voice was raised in 
either House. .to r. the argument 1862. 

II. 1. To throw or hurl back (a weapon); to 
turn back (a blow) upon the striker —1771. 2. 
To reflect (heat or light); to return or re-echo 
(a sound); to drive back, etc. -1662. +3. To 
reject or refuse (an appeal). SHAKs. 4. To 
turn back or backwards; to bend or twist 
back 1718. 5. intr. To spring or fly back; to 
rebound, recoil; to twist 1710. 

2. As when his vertues shining vpon others, 
Heate them, and they r. that heate againe To the 
first giuer Snaxs. Hence Reto'rter (rare) one who 
retorts. 

Retort (rito t), v. 1879. Ut. RETOR? sb.*] 
trans. To purify (an amalgam, mercury, etc.) 
by subjecting to heat in a retort. 

Retorted (ritó-itéd), ppl. a. 1599, [f. RE- 
TORT v. + -ED'.] 1. Recurved; twisted or 
bent backwards. 2. Thrown or cast back; 
returned 1621. 3. Reverted; turned in a 
backward direction 1720. 

Retortion (ritó-ifon) 1591. [In sense 1 
perh. f. contortion with substitution of prefix, 
after L. relorquére, retort-; in other senses f. 
RErORT v.] 1, The action or fact of bending 
or turning backwards; an instance of this. 
12. a. A reply of the nature of a retort —1682. 
b. An answer made to an argument by con- 
verting it against the person using it —1741. 
c. The method or device of meeting an argu- 
ment, etc., by retorting it —1732. 3. Return 
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for something done; retaliation. Now spec. in 
international law. 1654. 

Retortive (ritd-ativ), a. rare. 1807. [f. L. 
retort- (see RETORT v.). or RETORT v., + 


-IVE.] 1. Turned backwards. 2. Of the 
nature of a retort 1526. 
Retouch (ritn-tf), sb. 1703. [prob. — Fr. 


relouche (1507), f. reloucher; see next.] A 
second or further touch given to some part of 
a picture, composition, etc., with a view to 
improving it. 

Retouch (rito-tf), v. 1650. [prob. - (O)Fr. 
reloucher; see RE-, TOUCH v.] 1. trans. To 
touch again with a view to improving; to am- 
end or improve by fresh touches; to touch 
up. Also absol. 2. To touch upon, to speak 
of, to introduce or bring in, again (rare) 
17010. Hence Retou:cher, one who re- 
touches, esp. one whose occupation is to 
retouch photographs. 

Retrace (ritrés), v. 1697. [- Fr. retracer; 
see RE-, TRACE v.] 1, rans. To trace back to 
an origin or source; to track through pre- 
ceding stages. 2. To trace again with the 
eyes; to look over again with care or close 
attention 1726. b. To trace again in memory ; 
to recall 1748. 3. To go back upon (one's 
steps, way, etc.) 1794, 

1. Then if the Line of Turnus you r.; He springs 
from Inachus of Argive Race DRYDEN. 2. The 
chief divine Gaz'd o'er his sire, retracing ev'ry line 
TEM. 3. With purpose to r. my steps, I turned 

fRetra:ct, sb. 1553. lf. the vbs.] 1. Retrac- 
tation (of errors, statements, etc.) —1656. 2. 

Retreat on the part of an army or force —1614. 

Retract (ritre-kt), v. late ME. |f. retract-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L, retrahere, f. re- RE- + 
trahere draw.) I. trans. 1. To draw or pull 
(something) back. b. To draw back or in 
(some part of the body) 1664. 12. To restrain; 
to hold back or prevent from some course. 
Also absol, 1070. 13. To withdraw, remove, 
or take away (a person or thing) 1728. 

1. b. Birds which have sharp claws..r. them 
vus they hope to prevent their being blunted 


IL. intr. To undergo or exhibit retraction; to 
admit of being drawn back 1784. 

In non-military rifles, the foresight. .retracts 
within a strong sheath 1862. 

Retract (ritre-kt), v.* 1545. [= (O)Fr. 
rétracter or L. retractare, f. re- RR. + tractare 
draw, pull, frequent. of trahere; cf. prec.] 

1. trans. a. To withdraw, recall, revoke, re- 
scind (a decree, declaration, promise, etc.). 
b. To withdraw (a statement, etc.) as being 
erroneous or unjustified 1560, 2, intr. a. To 
make withdrawal or disavowal 1645. b. To 
draw back (from a promise, resolve, etc.) 
1700. c. Card-playing. To draw back, change 
one's mind, after having agreed or declined 
to play with a certain hand 1830. 

1, The permission. .has been given, and cannot 
be retracted Jowrrr. b. He nothing, he said, 
to r. 1879. 2. a. The affront once given,, they 
fight first and r. afterwards 1833. b. She grants, 
denies, Consents, retracts, advances, and then 
flies 1735. 

Retractable (rítre-ktáb'), a. 1620. (t. 
RETRACT v. and v. + -ABLE.] 1. That may 
be retracted or disavowed. 2, Retractile 1769. 

Retractation (ritrekté'-fon). 1451. [In 
sense 1-~ late L. retractationes pl. (see def.); 
f. RETRACT v.* + -ATION. cl.L. retractatio is 
used in other senses.] l. pl. The title of a 
book written by St. Augustine containing 
further treatment and corrections of matters 
treated in his former writings. 2. a. With- 
drawal or recantation of an opinion, state- 
ment, etc., with admission of error 1548. b. 
Withdrawal from an engagement, promise, 
etc. 1654. 

Retra:cted, ppl. a. 1643. [f. RETRACT v.! + 
-ED'] Drawn or pulled back; drawn or 
turned inwards. b. Of accent: Thrown back 
towards the beginning of a word 1888. c. Pho- 
netics. Of a vowel sound: Pronounced with 
the tongue drawn back 1902. 

Men not of r. Looks, but who carry their Hearts 
in their Faces SIR T. BROWNE. 

Retractile (ritre:ktoil), a, 1777. [t. RE- 
TRACT v.' + -ILE, after contractile.) Ad- 
mitting of retraction; capable of being 
drawn in or back; exhibiting the function or 
power of retraction. 


1816 
The tongue..is attached by a very elastic r. 


membrane to the base of the right nostril 1808. 
Hence Retracti-lity, the fact of being r. 
Retraction (ritre-kfon). late ME. [- L. 


retractio, -on-, f. retract-; see RETRACT v., 
Ao. 1. = RETRACTATION 2 a, b. 12. pl. = 
RETRACTATION 1. —1734. 3. Withdrawal, 
revocation or recall, of something decreed, 
determined, advanced, etc. 1583. 4. The 
action of drawing or pulling back or in; the 
fact or condition of being drawn in or con- 
tracted; retractile power 1550. b. The 
placing of the accent as far from the end of a 
word as possible 1838. c. Phonetics. The 
drawing back of the tongue in the utterance 
of a sound; the modification (of a vowel) by 
means of this 1890. 

3. He thought the r. of an error a deviation from 
honour 1756. 4. fig. There is a spirit of r. of one to 
his native country FULLER. 

Retractive (ritræ-ktiv), a. and sb. late ME. 
[In sense 1 — med. L. retractivus (XIV); later 
f. RETRAOT v.“ and * + -IVE.] A. adj. 1. 
Serving to retract or pull back. 2. Inclined 
to draw back; ftbacksliding (rare) 1509. 
+B. sb. A dissuasive —1644. 

Retractor (ritre-ktoi) 1837. [f. RE- 
TRACT v.“ + -OR 2.) 1. Surg. A bandage or 
other appliance, used, in various operations, 
to hold back parts that would impede the 
operator 1846. 2. Anat. A muscle that serves 
to retract a limb or member. So r. muscle. 
1837. 

Retrad (rf. trod). 1891. It. L. retro + -AD 
II; ef. dertrad.] To or towards the rear. 

fRetraict. 1570. [- Fr. retraict(e, obs. vars. 
of retrail(e; see next.] 1. The act of retreating, 
in various senses -1040. b, Possibility of ro- 
treat 1622. 2. A place of retreat 1596, 

fRetrai-t, sb.! 1481. - (O0) Fr. retrait maso., 
or retraite fem., pa. pple. of retraire; see 
RETREAT sb.] 1. A place of retreat or refuge 
—1026. 2. Mil. The signal for retiring 1648. 
3. Retirement, retreat —1658, 

fRetrai:t, sb. rare, 1590. I- It. ritratto, 
perh. after portrait, orinfl, by prec.] Portrait- 
ure, 

fRetraitt, v. 1548. lt. pa. ppl. stem of 
(O)Fr. relraire; see RETRAIT Sb. ] 1. trans. 
To withdraw, take away, remove 1614. 
2. intr. To retreat, retire -1624. b. To have 
recourse fo something. FULLER. 

Retral (ri-tral), a. 1875. (f. RETRO- + -AL!.] 
1. Posterior; directed backwards. 2. Taking 
a backward direction 1885. Re'trally adv. 

tRetra-xit. 1579. [L., 3rd pers. sing. perf. 
ind. of retrahere RETRACT v.] Law. The formal 
withdrawal of his suit by a plaintiff -1768. 

Retrea:d (ri). v. 1598. [RE- 5 a.] To 
tread again, 

Re-trea:d, v. 1908. [f. Rz- 5c + TREAD 
sb. II. 5.] To furnish (a tire) with a new 
tread. 

Retreat (ritri-t), sb. (In xiv retret — OFr. 
retret, ctc., vars. of retraite, etc., subst. use 
of masc. and fem. of pa. pple. of (O)Fr. 
retraire : L. retrahere RETRACT v.] 1. Mil. 
a. The signal to retire. Chiefly in phr. fo blow 
or sound the (or a) r. tb. The recall of a pur- 
suing force. SHAKS. C. A signal given by 
sounding a bugle, drum, etc., at sunset 1753. 
2, The act of retiring or withdrawing in the 
face of opposition, difficulty, or danger. late 
ME. b. esp. of an army or armed force after 
defeat or to avoid an engagement 1579. c. 
Recession, retrogression (rare) 1781. 3. The 
act of retiring or withdrawing into privacy, 
or into some place of safety. Also in place, 
etc., of r. 1475. b. Retirement, seclusion 1646. 
C. Eccl. A period of seclusion or retirement 
from one's ordinary occupations devoted to 
religious exercises 1756. 4, A place of se- 
clusion or privacy; a retired place or resi- 
dence. late ME. b. A place of refuge or resort 
1662, c. A hiding-place; a lair or den 1774. 
d. An establishment to which insane persons 
or habitual inebriates are admitted in order 
that they may be under proper supervision 
or control 1797. 5. Arch. Recessed work; 
a recess or recessed part in a wall, etc. 1687. 
2. b. The famous R. of Xenophon. at the Head 
of ten thousand Greeks 1690. 3. I saw the great 
towns. famous for the r. of the imperial court 
when Vienna was besieged 1716. 4. Lam promised 
a retreate three miles from Bloys 1638. b. The 
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building. should be a r. for seamen disabled in 
the service of their country MACAULAY. Hence 

Retrea-tful a, (rare) serving as a r. CHAPMAN, 

Retreat (ritri-), v. late ME. [In xv f. as 
prec., or — (O)Fr. retraiter, with accommoda- 
tion to the sb.] 1. intr. To withdraw, retire, 
draw back. b. Of an army or a combatant: 
To retire before superior force or after a 
defeat 1596. c. In pa. pple. with is, was, eto. 
1048. d. To recede 1863. 2. trans. To draw or 
lead back; to remove, take away. Now 
chiefly in Chess, to move (a piece) back from 
& forward or threatened position. 1523. tb. 
To diminish, reduce. LOCKE. 

1. You have now carried things too far to r. 
‘Junius’ Lett, c. Others. Retreated in a silent 
valley, sing. Thir own Heroic deeds and hapless 
Fall MIL. d. The forehead. .retreats somewhat 
HAWTHORNE. 2. He had no choice but to r. the 
bishop 1886. 

Retreatant (ritri-tant). 1880. [f. prec. + 
-ANT.] One who takes part in a religious re- 
treat. 

Retrench (ritre-nf). v. 1607. [- Fr. fre- 
trencher, early form of retrancher; see RE-, 
TRENCH v.] tl, trans. To cut short, check, 
repress 1688. 12. To cut off, bar (a way or 
passage) 1018. 3. To eut down, reduce, dim- 
inish; esp. to curtail (one's expenses) by the 
exercise of economy 1025. t4. Fo cut short, 
reduce in size —1784. 5. To cut off, remove, 
take away 1650. b. To do away with (an item 
of expense) 1647. c. To cut out, omit, delete 
(some portion of a book or document) 1645. 
6. intr, To reduce expenditure 1663, b. 
To make excisions or diminutions (rare) 
1700. 

3. Forced tor. my expensive Way of Living 1709. 
To r. the Evilsof Life by the Reasonings of Philos- 
ophy ADDISON. 4. The very Lowness of your 
Subject has retrenched your Wings COWLEY. 5. 
To r. what is Superfluous 1718. b. To r, one Dish 
at my Table 1714. 6. If rich, they go to enjoy; if 
poor, to r. ROGERS. Hence Retre:ncher.* 

Retrench (ritre-nf), v.* 1598. [f. as prec.) 
trans. and refi. To protect by, to furnish with, 
a retrenchment, Also absol. 

They perceived how the ‘Turks were retrenched 
within 1600. 

Retrenchment’ (ritro-nfmént), 1000. [= 
Fr. retrenchement, obs. var. of retranchement; 
see RETRENCH v.t, -MENT.] 1. The act of 
cutting down, off, or out; curtailment, limita- 
tion, reduction. b. The act of excising, de- 
leting, or omitting; an instance of this 1691. 
2. The act of economizing or cutting down 
expenditure; an instance of this 1007. 

1. It was not a r. ofsuperfluities DRYDEN, b. This 
one r. of the text 1867. 2. Reform has gone too far 
in the way of r. 1868, 

Retrenchment’ (ritre-nfmént). 1589. [f. 
as prec.) Mil. A work, usu. consisting of a 
trench and parapet, constructed for the de- 
fence of a position; esp. an inner line of 
defence within a large work. 

Retribute (re-tribiut), v. Now rare. 1575. 
It. retribul-, pa. ppl. stem of L. retribuere, f. 
re- RE- + tribuere assign; see TRIBUTE.] 1. 
trans. To give in return; to make return of; 
to retaliate (something) on a person. 2. To 
make return for; to repay 1612. 3. intr. To 
make a return or requital 1612. 

1. To whom in particular were retributed no 
small rewardes 1579. 3. A just God who will r. 


to every one according to the deeds done in the 
ody DE For. So Re'tributor, one who makes 


retribution; a repayer. 

Retribution (retribiz.fon) late ME. l- 
Chr. L. retributio, on-, f. as prec.; see -ION. 
Cf. (O)Fr. rétribution.] 1. Repayment, recom 
pense, return, for some service, merit, eto. 
Now rare. 2. Day of r., the day on which 
divine reward or punishment will be assigned 
to men (now usu. assoc. w. sense 3); also 
generally any day of punishment or nemesis 
1526. b. Recompense, in another life, for 
one's good or bad deeds in this world 1033. 
3. A recompense for, or requital of, evil done; 
return of evil, etc. 1570. 

1. Never did a charitable act go away without M 
r. of a blessing 1612. 2. I. am led to believe that 
even in this world the day ofr. rarely fails to come 
at last 1850. b. All who have thir reward on 
Earth. here find Fit r., emptie as thir grea 
Mitr. 3. In Revenges (that is, r. of Evil for Evil) 
HOBBES. 

Retributive (ritri-biativ), a. 1078. (f. 35 
RETRIBUTE v. + -IVE. Cf. Fr. frétribulif.] 
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Characterized by, of the nature of, retribu- 
tion. Freq. with justice. Hence Retri-bu- 
tively adv. 

Retributory (tri: biutori), a. 1612. [f. as 
RETRIBUTE v. + -0RY*.] Involving, producing, 
or characterized by retribution or recom- 
pense. 

That sect, which in their prosperity shewed no 
mercy, now met with r. vengeance 1771. 

Retrievable (ritri-vab’l), a. 1711. f. RE- 
TRIEVE v. + -ABLE.] Capable or admitting of 
being retrieved, 

Retrieval (ritri-vál) 1643. [f. RETRIEVE 
v. + Li 2.) 1. The act of retrieving or 
recovering; an instance of this. 2, = next 2. 
1707. 

2. Matrimony clenches ruin beyond r. FIELDING. 

Retrieve (ritri-v), sb. 1575. [f. the vb.] 
11. The second discovery and flight of a bird 
(esp. a partridge) which has already been 
sprung —1073. 2. Possibility of recovery. 
With beyond, past, twithout. 1697. b. The act 
of recovering. Now rare. 1701. 

2. We're ruin'd and undone, past all r. 1700. 

Retrieve (ritri-v), v. [In Xv retreve - OFT. 
relroev-, -euv-, tonic stem of refrover (mod. 
retrouver), f. re- RE- + trover (trouver) find. 
For the vocalism cf. CoNTRIVE.] I. trans. 
1. Of dogs: a. To find or discover again 
(game which has been temporarily lost); 
esp. to flush or set up (partridges) a second 
time. b. To find and bring in (a bird, etc.) 
that has been wounded or killed 1856. 2. To 
recover by study or investigation, esp. of the 
past; to restore to knowledge. Now rare. 
1507. b. To recover by an effort of memory ; 
to recall to mind 1644. fc. To find again 
1660. 3. To recover, get or take possession of 
(a thing, etc.) again 1589. t4. To bring baek; 
to cause to turn back or return 4602. b. To 
rescue or save from or out of a place or state 
1611. c. To save (time) from other occupa- 
tions 1687. 5. To restore, revive; to bring 
back to the original state or to a flourishing 
condition (esp, one’s fortunes, honour, credit, 
etc.) 1676. 6. To make good, repair, set right 
n (a loss, disaster, error, etc.) 1688. 

. fig. Popes vse Potentates but to retriue their 
Game 1592. 2. An ancient word..grown 80 
obsolete that the original purport could not be 
retrieved 1774. 3. A warrant. .to search for and 
r. the fugitive SMOLLETT. 5. The spirit of the 
country was broken, and nothing could r. it 1861. 
No courage. could now r. the fortunes of the 
field 1880. 6. He endeavoured to r. the error he 
had committed by the most solemn assurances 


844. 

II. intr. 1. Of dogs: ta. To find and set up 
game again (rare) -1635. b. To find and bring 
in wounded or dead game 1856. 2. To recu- 
perate; to recover 1675. 

1. b. A little rough terrier, expressly broken to r. 
1856, Hence Retrie-vement, (rare) retrieval. 

Retriever (ritri-vou). 1486. [f. RETRIEVE 
v. + hl.] 1, A dog used for the purpose of 
retrieving; esp. one of a breed specially 
adapted for finding and bringing in dead or 
wounded game. 2. One who retrieves or re- 
covers 1658. 

Retro- (ri. tro), adv. rare. 1708. 
next.] Backwards; into past time. 
11 15 55 the nature of all confirmations to operate 


[L.; see 


x 
Retro- (ri. tro, re-tro), prefix, repr. the L. 
adverb refro backwards, back, which in post- 
cl.Latin appears in comb. with various vbs. 
and verbal nouns, as refroagere, etc. and 
rarely in adjectival forms, as retrogradus. 
From the 19th c., esp. the latter part of it, 
retro-, has been very freely used as a prefix, 
chiefly in scientific terms. In most words the 
pronunciation of the prefix may be either 


(ritro) or (retro); recent dictionaries 
usu. prefer (ritro), exc. in retrograde and 
retrospect. 


a. Miscellaneous terms, as Retrocogni-tion, 
knowledge of the past supernaturally acquired ; 80 
Retroco-gnitive a, Retroco-pulant a. (rare) 
that copulates backwards. Retrocopula-tion, the 
action or fact of copulating backwards. Re-tro- 
fracted a. (Bot.), sharply bent back, as if broken. 
Retroge-nerative a. retrocopulant. Retromi-n- 
gent d., that urinates backwards; also as sb., an 
animal which does this; so tRetromi-ngency. 
Retro-o:perative a., having a retrospective 
effect. Retropu-lsion (Path.). transference of an 
external disease to some internal part or organ. 
Retropusive a. (rare) causing backward or 


1817 


reverse movements. Retrovaccina:tion, inocu- 
lation of cows with vaccine lymph from a human 


being. 

b. ferma of Anat. and Path., in which retro- is 
combined with an adj. denoting some part of the 
body, and has the sense situated behind’ (the 
part in question), as r.-mastoid, -ocular, -uterine, 

Retroa:ct, v. 1795. [f. RETRO- + ACT v.] 
intr. To react; also, to operate in a backward 
direction or towards the past. 

Retroa:ction. 1727. [f. RETRO- + ACTION. 
Ct. Fr. rétroaction (xvim).] 1. A retrospective 
action. 2. Return action; reaction 1829. 

Retroa:ctive, a. 1611. [f. RETRO- + ACTIVE 
(cf. retrospective), prob. after Fr. rétroactif 
(xvi).) 1. Of enactments, etc.: Extending in 
scope or effect to matters which have oc- 
curred in the past; retrospective. b. Directed 
backwards in time 1822. 2. Operating in a 
backward direction (rare) 1611. 13. Reactive 
(rare) —1802. 

1. The r. clause in the. Bill will be either can- 
celled or amended 1897. Hence Retroa-ctively 
ar Retroacti-vity, the condition or fact of 

eing r. 

Re:trocede, v. 1654. [~ L. retrocedere; 
see RETRO-, CEDE.] 1. infr. To go back, retire, 
recede. 2. Med. Of gout: To strike inwardly 
1800. 

Retroce-de, v. 1818. [- Fr. rétrocéder (XV); 
see RETRO-, CEDE.] trans. To cede (territory) 
back again fo a country, etc. So Retroce's- 
sion“, the action or fact of ceding territory 
back. 

Retrocedent (-si-dént), a. 1583. [- L.. 

» ent-, pa. pple. of retrocedere; see 
RECEDE v., -ENT.] 1. Astr. = RETROGRADE 
a. 1. (rare). 2. Med. a. Of gout: Striking in- 
ward 1776. b. Of tubercle: Retrograding or 
caseating 1898. So Retroce-dence, retro- 
gression; retrocession. 

Retrocession (-se:fon)'. 1646. (- late L. 
retrocessio; see RETRO-, CESSION.] 1. The 
action or fact of moving backward, retiring, 
or receding; retrogression. 12. Astr. = PRE- 
CESSION —1738. 3. Path. The action or fact, on 
the part of a disease, of striking inwards, so 
as to affect the internal organs; the ‘going in’ 
of an eruption 1771. 

Retrochoir (ri-tro,kwoi^1). 1802. [- med.L. 
retrochorus; see RETRO-, CHOIR.) Eccl. That 
part of a cathedral or large church which lies 
behind the high altar. 

Re'troflex, a. 1776. [mod. use of L. 
retroflecus, pa. pple. of L. retroflectere bend 
back.) Bent or turned backwards; retorted. 
Chiefly techn. So Re-troflexed a. 

Retroflexion. 1845. [f. RETRO- + 
FLEXION.] The fact or state of being 
turned back or retorted. Chiefly Path., 
retroversion. 

Retrogradation (ri:tro-, restrogridé'-Jon). 
1554. [- late and med.L. retrogradatio, -on-; 
see RETRO-, GRADATION.] 1. Astr. The ap- 
parent backward motion of a planet in the 
zodiac; motion of a heavenly body from east 
to west; a case or instance of this. b. The 
backward movement of the lunar nodes on 
the ecliptic 1727. 2. The action or process of 
going back towards some point in investiga- 
tion or reasoning 1577. 3. The action or fact 
of moving or drawing back or backwards; 
retirement, retreat 1644. 4. The action, fact, 
or condition of falling back in development; 
retrogression, decline 1748. 

Retrograde (re-trogre'd), a. and sb. late 
ME. [- L. retrogradus, f. reiro- RETRO- + 
grad- step; see GRADE sb.] A. adj. I. Astr. Of 
the planets: Apparently moving in a direction 
contrary to the order of the signs, or from 
east to west. 2. Of movement: a. Astr. 
Apparently or actually contrary to the order 
of the signs; directed from east to west. late 
ME. b. Directed backwards; in a direction 
contrary to the previous motion; retiring, 
retreating 1622. 3. Tending or inclined to go 
back or to revert; moving or leading back- 
wards, esp. towards an inferior or less 
flourishing condition 1530. 4. Moving back- 
wards (in literal sense); returning upon the 
previous course 1564. b. Of orderin enumera- 
tion, etc.: Inverse, reversed 1064. t5. 
Opposed, contrary, or repugnant /o some- 
thing 1797. 6. As quasi-adv. In a backward 
or reverse direction 1619. 
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1. I would have sworn some r. planet was hanging 
over this unfortunate house of mine STERNE. . b. 
A r. movement is always bad in this country 
WELLINGTON. 3. The capital of a country may be 
stationary, progressive, or r. 1808. 5. For your 
intent In going backe to Schoole in Wittenberg, 
It is most r. to our desire SHAKS. 6. The reforma- 
tion begun to go r. in Q. Elizabeth's time 1709. 

B. sb. 1. One who falls away or degenerates 
1593. 2. A backward movement or tendency 
(rare) 1613. 

Retrograde (re-trogré'd), v. 1582. [- L. 
retrogradi, later retrogradare, f. retro- RETRO- 
+ gradi walk, ete.) I. trans. To turn back, 
reverse, revert; to make, or cause to become, 
retrograde. Now rare. 2. intr. Astr. Of the 
planets, etc.: To go backward (in apparent 
motion) in the zodiac; to seem to travel from 
east to west 1601. 3. To move backwards, to 
take a backward course; to retire, recede 
1598. 4. To fall back or revert towards a 
lower or less flourishing condition 1613. 

1. We see, now, events forced on, which seem to 
retard or r. the civility of ages EMERSON. 4. All 
that is human must r. if it do not advance GIBBON. 

Re-trogress, sb. rare. 1814. f. after 
PROGRESS sb. by prefix-substitution.] A 
retrogression. 

Retrogre ss, v. 1819. [f. after PROGRESS v. 
by prefix-substitution.] intr. To move back- 
wards; to go back. 

Retrogression (-gre-Jon). 1646. [f. RETRO- 
+ PRO)GRESSION, perh. as a var. of RETRO- 
GRADATION.] 1, Astr. = RETROGRADATION 1. 
2. Movement in a backward or reverse direc- 
tion. In early use Math. 1704. 3. The action 
or fact of going back in respect of develop- 
ment or condition; return to a less advanced 
state or stage; a case or instance of this 1768. 
b. Path. The disappearance of an eruption 
1899. 

3. We find at best a very slow progress and on the 
whole a r. MACAULAY. 

Retrogre':ssive, a. and sb. 1802. [f. after 
PROGRESSIVE by prefix-substitution.] A. adj. 
1. Working back in investigation or reasoning. 
1817. 2. Moving or directed backwards 1830. 
3. Retrograde; tending to return to an 
inferior state; going back to a worse con- 
dition 1802, b. spec. in Path. or Anat. of 
changes in tissues or organs 1871, B. sb. One 


who has retrograde tendencies 1892. Hence 
Retrofre'ssively adv. 
Retrorse (ritrj-is), a. rare. 1825. (— L. 


retrorsus, contr. f. retroversus; see RETRO- 
VERSE d.] Turned backwards; reverted. 

Retrospect (re-trospekt, ri-tro-), sb. 1002. 
[f. after PROSPECT sb. by prefix-substitution.] 
1. a. A regard or reference fo some fact, 
authority, precedent, etc. b. Application to 
past time 1727. 2. A baekward look or view 
(rare) 1675. b. A view or survey of past time, 
esp. with ref. to one's own life or experiences 
1678. c. A survey or review of some past 
course of events, acts, etc.; esp. in a particu- 
lar sphere or line of things 1663. 3. attrib. or 
as adj. Retrospective 1709. 

1. b. The deed given in 1762. becomes good. b 
r. 1792. 2. b. The most auspicious moment. for 
indulging in ar, 1807. c. A short r. is now neces: 
[y to view what Congress determined upon 


Retrospect, v. 1659. [app. f. prec.; cf. 
PROSPECT v.] I. intr. To indulge in retrospec- 
tion. b. To look or refer back to; to reflect 
on 1689. 2. trans. To consider, regard, or 
think of (some person or thing) retrospec- 
tively 1734. 

1. b. To give a correct idea of the circum- 
stances.., it may be useful to r. to an early 
period 1804. 

Retrospection (retróspe-kfon, ritró-). 1633. 
[prob. f. RETROSPECT v.; see -ION. Cf., how- 
ever, contemp. PROSPECTION.] 1. The action 
of looking back (rare). 2. The action of look- 
ing back or referring (o something; reference 
or allusion to past events 1674. 3. The action 
or fact of looking back upon, or surveying, 
past time 1729. b. An instance of this; esp. a 
survey of past life or experiences 1697. C. A 
review of past events or of some matter 1753. 
4. A retrogressive course of thought 1870. 

4. The long r. lodges us at length at. first prin- 
ciples J. H. NEWMAN. 

Retrospe:ctive, a. 1664. |f. RETROSPECT 
sb. + -IVE.] 1. Directed to, contemplative of, 
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past time. 2. Of statutes, etc.: Operative 
with regard to past time; retroactive 1708. 
3. Backward; lying to the rear 1796. 

1. The Sage, with r. eye POPE, R. researches 
1873. 2. Sentencing a man to death by r. law 
MACAULAY., 3. R. views of Ambleside 1872. 
Hence Retrospe-ctively adv. 

\Retroussé (ratruse), a. 1837. [Fr., pa. 
pple. of retrousser, f. re- RE- + trousser 
TRUSS v.] Turned up. (Chiefly of the nose.) 

Re:troverse, a. rare. 1849. [- L. re- 
troversus, f. retro- RETRO- + versus turned.) 
Turned or directed backwards; reversed. 
Retroversion (-vó-1fon). 1776. [In sense 1 
f. contemp. reíroverled, after inverted; in 
sense 2 app. f. RETROVERT v. after similar 
pairs; in sense 3 f. RETRO- + VERSION.] 1. 
Path. The fact of (the uterus) becoming re- 
troverted. 2. The action of turning or look- 
ing back 1820. 3. Retranslation into the 
original language 1888. 

Retrovert, v. rare. 1639. [- late and 
med. L. retrovertere, f. retro- RETRO- + 
vertere turn.) intr. and trans. To turn back; 
to revert. Hence Re'troverted ppl. a. 
turned backwards, reverted; spec. in Path., 
of the uterus. 

fRetru'se, a. 1635. - L. retrusus, pa. pple. 
of retrudere thrust back.] Concealed, recon- 
dite —1097. 

Retrusion (ritrü:3on). rare. 1057. [orig. — 
med. L, retrusio, on-, f. reirus- (see prec., 
-ION); in later use app. after protrusion or 
intrusion with substitution of prefix.) The 
action of putting away or back. 

Rettery (re-tori). 1853. (f. RET v. + -ERY 2.] 
A place where flax is retted. 

Re'tting, vòl. sb. 1727. [f. RET v. + Ndl.] 
The preparation of flax, etc., by steeping or 
watering. Also attrib. 

Retund (ritv-nd), v. Now rare or Obs. 
1634. (- L. retundere, f. re- RE- + tundere 
beat.] 1. trans. To weaken (some physical 
quality or agent); to diminish the strength or 
effect of. 2. To beat back, repress (malice, 
etc.) 1642. b. To put down or refute 1653. 
3. To dull or blunt (the edge of à weapon) 
1691. 4. To drive or force back 1654. 

3. fig. None of all these things could r. the edge 
of his expectations to find the wreck 1702. 

Return (ritd-an), sb. late ME. [- AFr. 
retorn, return, f. retorner; see next.) I. 1. 
The act of coming back to or from a place, 
person, or condition. b. ellipt, A return- 
ticket 1868. c. ellipt. Mining. A passage 
through which the ventilating air returns to 
the upcast shaft 1883. 2. The fact of (a cer- 
tain time or thing) recurring or coming round 
again; fa spell of some action 1589. 3. The 
recurrence or renewal of some condition; esp. 
of illness or indisposition 1648. 

1. Uppon the EK returne from his recreations 
att Newmarkett 1670. Phr. By (tthe) r., by r. of 
post: see Post sb.* III. 2. At the returne of the 
yeere, the king of Syria will come vp against thee 
1 Kings 20:22. Phr. To wish (one) many (happy) 
returns (of the day). 3. The King had Yesterday 
some returns of his ague 1694. 

II. 1. A side or part which falls away, usu. at 
right angles, from the front or direct line of 
any work or structure. a. In cornices, pilas- 
ters, windows, etc. 1450. b. In appendages to, 
or minor parts of, buildings, walls, or other 
structures 1463. c. A wing or side of a 
building; fa side-street 1625. 2. A bend or 
turn (in a line, etc.); a portion extending 
between two bends 1655. fb. A bend, turn, 
or winding in a stream, trench, gallery, etc. 
—1802. 3. A consignment or cargo, an aggre- 
gate or class of commodities, which comes 
back (to a person) in exchange for merchan- 
dise sent out as a trading venture; the value 
or profits represented by this. (Now merged 
in b.) 1543. b. Pecuniary value resulting to a 
person from the exercise of some trade or 
occupation; gain, profit, or income, in rela- 
tion to the means by which it is produced; 
also (in pl.), proceeds, results 1691. c. The 
fact of bringing value in exchange 1753. 

2. We then put up a Line that was 666 Feet in 
Length, by eight Returns 1731. 3. He had also six 
rich Returnes from the East India 1614. b. If the 
Merchant's R. be more than his Vse, (which tis 
certain it is, or else he will not Trade) E. c. 
5 — maketh rich, is a small profit and a quick r. 
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III. 1. The act, on the part of a sheriff, of 
sending back a writ to the court from which 
it issued, together with a statement of how 
far he has been able to carry out its instruc- 
tions; hence, the report of a sheriff upon any 
writ directed to him. late ME. b. ellipt. for 
RETURN-DAY 1577. 2. The official report made 
by a returning officer (orig. the sheriff) as to 
the election of a member or members of 
Parliament; hence, the fact of being elected 
tositin Parliament 1459. tb. A response to a 
demand; a reply to a letter or dispatch —1655. 
C. A report of a formal or official character 
giving information as to the numbers, 
amounts, etc., of the subjects of inquiry; a 
set of statistics compiled by order of some 
authority 1756. 3, Restoration of something 
to a person; spec. in Law 1641. 4. The act of 
giving, or (more usu.) that which is given or 
received, by way of recompense, acknow- 
ledgement, or reciprocity 1542. b. The yield 
of some productive thing considered in rela- 
tion to the original amount or expenditure 
1626. 5. A reply, answer, or retort. Now rare 
or Obs. 1599. b. A thrust, stroke, volley, etc., 
given in reply to one from an opponent or 
enemy 1705. c. gen. The act of sending back 
1841. d. The act of returning a ball to an 
opponent or to another player; skill in doing 
this 1886. 6. The act of bringing a thing back 
to a former position 1638. 7. pl. tRefuse- 
tobacco. Later, a mild light-coloured to- 
bacco for smoking 1789. 8. A thing or person 
sent back. Chiefly pl. 1875. 

2. c. A r. of the stores at t 
WASHINGTON, 4. A grateful r. 
of a benefit GIBBON. Phr, In r.; 
Guifts, Expecting in returne twenty for one SHAKS. 
In r. for; A present is usually given in r. for the 
hospitality 1857. b. In the course of a year they 

ive two returns,—the lamb, and the fleece 1886. 

. Hen. V, II. iv. 127. 8. Any cheques or bill re- 
fused payment are called ‘returns’ 1875. 

attrib, and Comb., as r. angle, cargo, current, jour- 
ney, match, etc.; r. bend, a U-shaped coupling for 
uniting the ends of pipes, r. pipe, a pipe through 
which water of condensation from a heater or 
radiator returns to the boiler; -ticket, a railwa. 
(or other) ticket available for the journey baci 
from, as well as to, the place specifled upon it. 
Hence Retu-rnless a. devoid of, not admitting 
of, a r.; that is without r. 

Return (ritd-m), v. ME. I- OFr. retorner, 
returner (mod. retourner) :- Rom. *retornare; 
see RE-, TURN v.] I. infr. 1. To come or go 
back to a place or person. b. transf. Of im- 
material things, as time, etc. late ME. 2. To 
go back in discourse; to revert fo or resume 
a topic or subject. late ME. 3. To revert, go 
back again, to (or into) a previous condition 
or state; to come back to oneself 1484. b. To 
revert fo some practice, opinion, etc. 1534. 
4. To go back or revert fo a previous owner 
1400. 


1. He returned, and I went on alone TYNDALL. 
Aristotle. .returned to Athens after the death of 
Plato JowETT. b. Till many years over thy head 
r.; So maist thou live MILT. 2. I r. to the Sto: 
DE FOE. 3. Dust thou art, and vnto dust 
thou returne Gen. 3:19. b. They. .retourned. .to 
their errours agayne 1534. 

II. 1. trans. To take or lead back upon the 
former direction; to turn at an angle to the 
previous course 1613. 2. To turn or direct 
(one's eyes, sight, mind) back, or towards 
something 1509. 3. To bring or convey back 
to a place or person. late ME. b. To bring 
back or restore (something) fo or into a former 
position or state; to restore to a normal state 
1402, 4. To bring back in exchange; to yield 
in return. Now rare. 1596. fb. To turn over 
in business (rare) -1761. 5. To put back in or 
into something; to restore to some receptacle 
1011. b. Mil. To replace (arms, etc.) in the 
usual receptacle 1696. 

1. I propose that the upper row of stalls should 
be returned at the west end of the chancel 1874. 
2. The King..then returns his thoughts for 
France 1647. 3. Thou shalt my people returne 
from farre exyle 1538. b. Of a man turned into an 
asse, and returned againe into a man by one of 
Bodins witches 1584. 5. Arbaces and Salemenes 
T. their swords to the scabbards BYRON. 

III. 1. To send (a person or thing) back 
again 1459. b. To send back or reflect (sound 
or light) 1693. 2, To report in answer to a writ. 
or to some official demand for information; 
to state by way of a report or verdict. late 
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ME. b. Of a sheriff: To report (certain per- 
sons) as having been appointed to serve on a 
jury or to sit in Parliament. Hence, in later 
use, of constituencies: To elect as a member 
of Parliament or some other administrative 
body. late ME. 3. To send or turn back, to 
visit (something) upon a person. Now rare, 
1547. tb. To retort (a charge, argument, ete.) 
to or upon a person —1719. c. absol, To retort 
or reply (fo or upon a person) 16 

1. b. And lake and fell Three times return'd the 
martial yell Scorr. 2. To be returned upon the 
surgeon's list as unfit for duty 1802, b. Hyde.. 
was returned both by Shaftesbury and Wootton 
Basset 1845. 3. The Lord shall returne his blood 
vpon his owne head 1 Kings 2:32. 

IV. 1. To give or render back (fo a person) 
1607. b. To give or send in return; to reply 
with 1599. 2. To give or send (an answer) 
1591. b. To say or state by way of reply or 
answer 1593. 3. To give or render (thanks) 
1591. 4. To repay or pay back in some way, 
esp. with something similar 1599. b. To re- 
pay, or respond to, by a similar courtesy, 
compliment, etc. 1074, c. In games: To 
respond to (the play of one's partner or 
opponent) 1742. 

1. Weight is returned for weight, to any person 
who carries their gold and silver to the Tower 
1771. b. When Tierce is thrusted, r. Tierce or 

me 1705. 2. Answer was return'd, that he 
will come Suaks. b. He returned, that learning 
was beneath the greatness of a pr. FULLER, 
4. He returns my Envy with Pity 
bert did not r. the blow SCOTT, b. 
GOLDSM. c. He returns his Partner's Lea 

Returnable (rit?-inib', a. late ME. [= 
AFr. retornable, OFr. relournable; see RETURN 
v., -ABLE.] 1. Of writs, eto.: Appointed to be 
returned (to the issuing court). b. That is (or 
are) to be returned 1658. 2. Capable of being 
returned 1542. 3. Able to return (rare) 1654. 
4. Admitting of return 1853. 

1. b. The said letter. . being, .indorsed, r. to the 
pay-office 1758. 4. Return tickets at one fare.. 
T. by the 7.30, 8.20 and 8,55 a.m. trains only 1856, 

Retu'rn-day. 1651. [See RETURN sb. III. 
1. Law. The day on which a writ is ap- 
pointed to be returned. 

Retu-rned, ppl. a. late ME. [f. RETURN v. 
+ -ED'.] 1. Bent or turned back in some way; 
esp. made with a return. 2. That has come 
back 1600, 3. Sent or brought back 1722, 

3. R. empty, an empty cask, case, etc., returned 
to the sender; transf. a colonial clergyman who 
has come back to England. 

Retu:rner. 1611. (f. as prec. + -ER'] 1. 
One who, or that which comes back or re- 
turns. 2. One who or that which gives or 
brings back 1691. 

Retuse (ritiu-s), a. 1753. [- L. retusus, pa. 
pple. of retundere RETUND.] Hot. and Ent. 
Terminating in a broad or rounded end with 
a depression in the centre. 

Reunion (riyü-nion). 1610. - Fr. réunion, 
f. réunir or AL. reunio, -on-, f. reunire unite; 
see RE- 5 a, UNION.] 1. The action of re- 
uniting or coming together again; the state 
of being reunited. 2. The fact of (persons) 
meeting again after separation 1703. 3. A 
meeting or social gathering of persons ac- 
quainted with each other, or having some 
previous link of connection. Often in Fr. 
form. 1820. 

1. The re-union to the state, of all the Catholicks 
of that country BURKE. 2. Hisr. with his disciples 
1843. Hence Reu-nionist, one who desires Te- 
union; esp. of the Anglican with the Roman 
Catholic Church. A 

Reunite (riyunoit), v. 1591. [- reunit, 
pa. ppl. stem of AL. reunire x1v ; in later use, f. 
Re- + UNITE v.] 1. trans. To unite or bring 
together again; to join together after separa" 
tion. 2. inir. To come together again and 
unite 1660. Hence Reunitable a. Re- 
uni-tedly adv. 

Rev., abbrev. f. REVEREND. 

Rev. (rev), abbrev. f. REVOLUTION 4 C. 
Hence Rev v. trans. to work up (an engine), to 
a high number of revolutions per minute; 
also intr. of the engine. 1901. 

Revalenta (revüle-ntà). 1850. [Arbitrary 
alteration of ervalenta, f. ervum lens LENTIL.] 
A preparation of lentil and barley flour. 

Revalorization (rivow:lóroize'-Jon). 1926. 
(= Fr. révalorisation; see RE-, VALORIZATION.] 
Establishing a fresh price or value of 4 
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commodity, ete.; esp. restoration of currency 
toitsformer or normal value. So Reva-lorize 
v. trans. 

Reveal (rivi-D, sb. rare. 1629. [f. RE- 
VEAL v.] A revealing, revelation, disclosure. 

Reveal (rivi-l), sb.* 1088. [f. trevale (XV) 
lower, bring down - OFr. revaler, f. re- RE- + 
avaler lower; see AVALE v.] A side of an 
opening or recess which is at right angles to 
the face of the work; esp. the vertical side of a 
doorway or window-opening between the 
door- or window-frame and the arris. 

Reveal (rtvi-l), v. late ME. [- (O)Fr. ré- 
véler or L. revelare, f. re- RE- + velum VEU] 
1. trans. To disclose, make known (io a per- 
son) in a supernatural manner. 2. To dis- 
close, divulge, make known (/o a person) by 
discourse or communication. late ME. tb. 
To betray —1057. 3. To display, show, make 
clear or visible, exhibit 1494. 

1. A matter revealed and prefigured unto 
Domitian in a dream BACON, 2. Did not she. .r. 
The secret wrested from me? MILT. 3. In com- 
pleat Glory shee reueal'd her selfe SHAKS. Our 
inward loue, let outward deedes reueale it 1605. 
Hence Revealabidity. Revea-lable a. capable 
of being revealed, -ness. Revearier, one who or 
that which reveals. Revea:Iment, the act of re- 
vealing; revelation. 

Revealed (rivi-ld), ppl. a. 1562. [f. prec. + 
-ED'.] Brought to light, disclosed; esp. made 
known by divine or supernatural agency, as 
r. religion. 

Reveille (rive-li, riveli) Also freveillez. 
1044. [- Fr. réveillez, imper. pl. of réveiller 
awaken, f. re- RE- + veiller : L. vigilare 
keep watch.] A morning signal given to 
soldiers, usu. by beat of drum or by bugle, to 
waken them and notify that it is time to rise. 

Sound a R., Sound, Sound, The Warrior God is 
come DRYDEN. While our slumbrous spells assail 
ye, Dream not..Bugles here shall sound 
reveillé Scorr. vars, Revell, reveil (rare) So 
Reveillez. 

Revel (re-vél), sb. ME. I- OFr. revel, noisy 
mirth, eto., f. reveler; see next.) 1. Riotous 
or noisy mirth or merry-making. late ME. 
2. An occasion or course of merry-making or 
noisy festivity, with dancing, games, mask- 
ing, acting, or other forms of lively entertain- 
ment ME. b. spec. In the south-western 
12 a parish festival or feast; a fair 
„I. The brief night goes In babble and r. and wine 
TENNYSON. 2. Faerie Elves, Whose midnight 
Revels. .some belated Peasant sees MILT. Phr. 
Master of the Revels, a person (permanently or 
temporarily) appointed to organize or lead revels, 
esp. in the Koyal Household or the Inns of Court. 

Revel (re-vél), v.) ME. [- OFr. reveler 
(refl. rebel, rejoice noisily : L. rebellare 
REBEL v.] 1, intr. To make merry; to indulge 
in pastime or festivities; to take part in a 
revel. b. To enjoy oneself greatly, to take 
intense pleasure or delight, in something 
1754. 2. trans. a. To spend or waste (time) in 
revelry 1628. b. To squander (money) in 
revelling 1813. 

„J. Antony that Reuels long a-nights SHAKS. 

Thou must..leave duty to r. it gaily with the 
wild and with the wicked Scort. b. Maggots r. in 
putrefaction PALEY. Hence Re-velment, the act 
of revelling; revelry. 

TReve-l, v.* 1597. [- L. revellere, f. re- RB- 
+ vellere pull.) trans. To draw back (humours 
1 Ófrom some part of the system 
-1752. 

Revelation (revél-, revélé^fon. ME. L- 
(O)Fr. révélation or Chr.L. revelatio, -on-, 
revelat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. revelare; see 
REVEAL v., -ION.] 1. The disclosure of know. 
ledge to man by a divine or supernatural 
ageney. 2. Something disclosed or made 
known by divine or supernatural means. late 
ME. b. A striking disclosure of something 
previously unknown or not realized 1802. 
3. The R. (of St. John), the last book of the 
New Testament; the Apocalypse. So in pl. 
(the) Revelations. late ME. 4. Disclosure 
of facts made by a person; exposure of 
eg. previously disguised or concealed 

1. He sayd, how he had all thinges shewed him 
by r. 1560. 2. b. We have a veritable r. in Science 

. SPENCER. 4. This astounding r. excited alarm. 
and anger 1880. Hence Revela:tionist, one who 
makes a r., esp. the author of the Apocalypse; one 
Who believes in r. Revela-tor, one who or that 
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which makes a r. Re-velatory a. serving to re- 

eal. 

Reve-llent, a. (sb.) rare. 1661. [- L. re- 
vellens, -ent-, pr. pple. of revellere; see REVEL 
v... -ENT.] A. adj. Revulsive 1822. B. as sb. 
A revulsive agent. 

Reveller (re-véloz). late ME. If. REVEL 
v. + -ER'.] One who takes part in a revel; 
one who is given to revelling, or leads a dis- 
orderly life. 

The barbarous dissonance Of Bacchus and his 
Revellers MILT. 

Re-velous, a. rare. late ME. [- OFr. 
revelous, f. revel; see REVEL sb., -0Us.] Given 
to or marked by revelling. 

Re-vel-rout. arch. or Obs. 1553. [f. RE- 
VEL sb. + ROUT sb.] 1. Uproarious revelry; 
boisterous merriment. b. An occasion of 
revelling; a revel 1652. 2. A crowd or party 
of revellers (rare) 1655. 

1. Then made they revell route and goodly glee 
SPENSER. 

Revelry (re-vélri). late ME. If. REVEL sb. 
+ -RY.] The act of revelling, merry-making; 
boisterous gaiety or mirth. 

Mean while welcom Joy, and Feast, Midnight 
shout, and R. Mur. There was a sound of r. by 
night BYRON. 

Revenant (raynan). 1828. [Fr., pr. pple. 
of revenir return.) 1. One who returns from 
the dead; a ghost. 2. One who returns to a 
place 1886. 

Revendication (rivendiké^fon). 1760. [— 
Fr. revendication, f. revendiquer claim back.] 
The action of claiming back or recovering by 
à formal claim. 

Revenge (rive-nd3), sb. 1547. [f. next. Cf. 
Fr. trevenge, var. of revenche (mod. revanche).] 
1. The act of doing hurt or harm to another 
in return for wrong or injury suffered; satis- 
faction obtained by repayment of injuries 
1566. b. A desire to repay injuries by in- 
flicting hurt in return 1580. 2. With possess. 
pron. a. One's desire to be revenged, or the 
gratification of this 1547. tb. The avenging 
of a person (rare) 1053. 3. A particular act 
of repaying injuries or wrongs 1582, 4. Re- 
payment of some wrong, injury, etc., by the 
infliction of hurt or harm 1615. +5. Punish- 
ment; chastisement 1097. 6. An opportunity 
of retaliation or retrieval; spec. in cards, 
chess, etc., a return game, esp. in phr. fo give 
one (his) r. 1072. 

1. Reuenge now To lay a complot to betray 
thy Foes SHAKS. A desire ofr. upon the plunderers 
of his country GOLDSM. b. Fury in his eyes and 
reuenge in his heart SIDNEY. 2. I. .vowed to have 
my r. 1887. b. 1 Hen. VI, 1. v. 35. 4. The 
Reuenge of that wrong, putteth the Law out of 
Office BACON. 6. I'll give you R. whenever you 
please SWIFT. Hence Reve'ngeful a. vindictive; 
-ly adv. Reve'ngeless d. unrevenging; un- 


avenged. 

Revenge (rive-nd3), v. late ME. (- OFr. 
revenger, var. of revencher (mod. revancher) 
- late L. revindicare, f. re- RE- + vindicare 
VENGE.) I. refl. To avenge oneself; to take 
revenge on a person for a wrong, injury, 
insult, etc., received or resented. Also in 
pass. 2. trans. To inflict punishment or exact 
retribution for (an injury, harm, wrong, etc., 
done to oneself or another) 1456. b. To main- 
tain, uphold, or vindicate (one's cause, etc.) 
by some act of retribution or punishment 
1526. 3. To avenge (a person, etc.) 1470. 
14. To punish, exact punishment for (a wrong, 
crime, or sin) -1713. 5. absol. To take ven- 
geance or revenge 1456. 

1. Methinks I should r. me of my Mae MAR- 
LOWE. b. Now Ile doo't, and so he goes to Heauen, 
And so am I reueng'd SHAKS. 2. When my 
Betters give me a Kick I am apt to r. it with six 
upon my Footman Swirt. Her brother. was 
slain, and she revenged his death 1727. 3. The 
brother. immediately took up arms to r. him 
1841. 4. The Lord will surely reuenge thy pride 
Ecclus. 5:3. 5. The Lord reuengeth, and is 
furious Nahum 1:2. Hence Reve'ngeable a. 
trevengeful; worthy or capable of being revenged. 
fReve'ngeance, revenge, vengeance. Revenge- 
ment, revenge, retribution; tpunishment. Re- 
venger. Reve-ngingly adv. 

Revengeful (rive-ndsful), a. 1586. It. 
REVENGE sb. + -FUL 1.] Full of revenge; vin- 
dictive. Hence Revengeful-ly adv., -ness. 

Revenue (re-véniu). late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
revenu, trevenue, subst. use of masc. and 
fem. pa. pple. of revenir — L. revenire 
return, f. re- RE- + venire come. Cf. AL. 
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reventus (pl) revenues.] fl. Return to a 
place (rare) 21532. 12. The return, yield, or 
profit of any lands, property, or other im- 
portant source of income. Also pl. in same 
sense. 1654. 3. That which comes in to one 
as a return from property or possessions, esp. 
of an extensive kind; income from any source 
(but esp. when large and not directly 
earned). late ME. 4. pl. The collective items 
or amounts which constitute an income, esp. 
that of a person having extensive landed 
possessions, a ruler, city, state, etc. late ME. 
5. An income; an amount of money regularly 
accruing to a person 1014. b. A separate 
source or item of (private or public) income 
1624, 6. The annual income of a government 
or state, from all sources, out of which the 
publie expenses are defrayed 1090. b. The 
department of the civil service which deals 
with the collection of the national funds 1700. 

2. Rich. II, 1. iv. 40. 3. I haue a Widdow Aunt, 
a dowager, Of great reuennew SHAKS, 4. They 
took Care of the Church's Revenues 1704. 5. b. 
This..supplied a r. to the crown 1879. 6. 
Inland r.: see INLAND d. 2. b. When I was em- 
ploy'd in the R. SWIFT. 

attrib. and Comb., as r. act, officer, etc. ; r.-earning, 
-producing. Hence Re-venued a, having (large 
or rich) revenues. 

Reverb (rivó-1b), v. 1605. [irreg. — L. 
reverberare; in modern use, after Shake- 
speare.] trans. and intr. To reverberate, re- 
echo. 

Reverberant (rívó-1ibérünt),a. 1572. [- Fr. 
réverbérant, pr. pple. of réverbérer; in sense 2 
also f. REVERBERATE v. + -ANT.] 1. Her. Of a 
lion's tail: Turned up like the letter S, with 
the end outwards. 2. Reverberating; 
resonant 1807. 

Reve:rberate, pa. pple. and ppl. a. 1589. 
[7 L. reverberatus, pa. pple. of reverberare; see 
next, -ATE'.] 1. Reverberated. 12. Rever- 
berating —1605. 

2. Hallow your name to the reuerberate hilles 
SHAKS. 

Reverberate (rivó-ibére!t), v. 1547. [= 
reverberal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. reverberare, 
f. re- RE- + verberare strike, beat, f. verbera 
rods, scourge; see -ATE*.] I. trans. 1. To beat, 
drive, or force back; to repel, repulse. Now 
rare or Obs. b. To send back, return, re- 
echo (a sound or noise) 1591. c. To cast back, 
reflect (light, heat, etc.) 1038. d. absol. To 
cause reverberation 1763. 2. trans. To sub- 
ject to the heat of a reverberatory furnace. 
Also absol. 1610. 

1. b. The hilles, to heav'n, r. their voyce FLORIO, 
c. On which the Sun shining. its Rays were re- 
verberated as from another Sun 1745. 2. Steel 
corroded with Vinegar,..and after reverberated 
by fire 1646. 

II. intr. 1. fa. To turn or bend back (rare) 
—1608. b. To recoil upon, to have a respon- 
dent effect on, to appeal responsively to, 
something (rare) 1713. c. Of material objects: 
To rebound 1837. 2. To shine or reflect from 
a surface, etc. 1598. tb. To shine or glow on 
(something) with reflected beams ~1650. 3. Of 
sound; To resound, re-echo 1613. 4. Of 
flames, etc.: To strike upon, to pass over or 
into, as the result of being forced back 1704. 

1. c. Our rifle-balls reverberated from their hides 
like cork pellets from a pop-gun target 1856. 3. 
The shock, the shout, the groan of war, R. along 
that vale BYRON. 

Reverberation (rivdabéré'-fon). late ME. 
I- (O)Fr. réverbération or med. L. reverberatio, 
on-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. a. The fact, on 
the part of a thing, of being driven or forced 
back, esp. after impact (rare). b. Reflection 
of light or heat 1460. c. Return or re-echoing 
of sounds 1626. 12. a. The action of something 
in reflecting light or heat -1686. tb. The 
action of a thing in returning a sound, or the 
result of this 1657. 3. The action of driving 
or sending back, reflecting light, returning 
a sound, etc.; the fact of being reflected, re- 
turned, etc.; an instance of this 1597. b. The 
fact or process of subjecting to heat in a 
reverberatory furnace 1460. 4. a. A re- 
echoing sound 1845. b. A reflection of light 
or colour 1860. 

1. a. The sound made by r. of the aire, which men 
call Eccho HOLLAND. b. Like the several Rever- 
berations of the same Image from two opposite 
Looking-Glasses ADDISON. 

Reverberative (rivé-abére'tiv), a. 1716. 
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[f. REVERBERATE v. + -IVE.] Inclined to rever- 
berate; having the nature of a reverberation. 

Reverberator (rivó-ibére'toi). 1794. [f. as 
prec. + -OR 2. Cf. Fr. réverbére.] 1. A reflec- 
tor; a reflecting lamp. 2. One who reverber- 
ates 1803. 

Reverberatory (rivó-rbérütori), sb. 1651. 
[- mod. L. reverberatorium, subst. use of the 
adj; see next, -0ORY'.] A reverberatory fur- 
nace or kiln. 

Reverberatory (rívó-ibérütori), a. 1605. 
[7 mod. L. reverberalorius, f. reverberare; see 
REVERBERATE v., -0RY.'] I. Of fire: Forced or 
driven back by some contrivance upon the 
substance which is subjected to its operation. 
b. Of heat: Produced by reverberation 1799. 
2. Of a furnace, kiln, eto.: So constructed 
that the flame is forced back upon the sub- 
stance exposed to it 1672. 

Reverdure, v. 1525. OFr. reverdurer 
(mod. reverdir); see RE-, VERDURE.] trans. 
To clothe again with verdure. 

Revere (rivi*3) v. 1011. [- Fr. révérer 
or L. reveréri, f. re- RE- + veréri feel awe of, 
fear.] trans. To hold in, or regard with, deep 
respect or veneration. Also absol. 

For all..revered the name of Casar BRYCE. 
Hence Reve-rable a. (rare). Reve-rer, one who 
reveres. 

Reverence (re-véréns), sb. ME. I- (O)Fr. 
révérence — L. reverentia; se REVERENT, 
-ENCE.] 1. Deep or due respect felt or shown 
towards a person on account of his or her 
position or relationship; deference. Now rare 
or Obs, b. Deep respect and veneration for 
some thing, place, or person regarded as 
having a sacred or exalted character ME. 2. 
A gesture indicative of respect; an obeisance; 
a bow or curtsy. late ME. 3. The condition 
or state of being respected or venerated. late 
ME. 4. Four r., A respectful form of ad- 
dress, now only used by the lower classes, 
esp. in Ireland, in speaking to a clergyman 
ME. b. His r., as the designation of a clergy- 
man 1702. 

1, In speakynge of my Princes I must use a due r. 
and regarde 1572. b. I hold the church in holy r. 
LYTTON. Women are notably deficient in real 
r. for authority 1897. Phr, To do r. to, to show re- 
spect or veneration for (a person or thing) by some 
action. 2. [He] had never seen his friend offer so 

low a r. 1833. 3. Two reigns. passed in external 
glory and domestic r. HALLAM. Phr. {Save (a 
person's) r., an apologetic phrase introducing a 
criticism, contradiction, etc., that might offend 
the hearer; so fsaving (a person's) r. 

Reverence (re:véréns) v. ME. (- AFr. 
reverencer (Gower), f. reverence; see prec.] 
t1. trans. To salute (a person) with deep res- 
pect; to show respect for (a person) by 
bowing, kneeling, etc.; to make obeisance to 
—1086. fb. To treat with respect or deference 
1592. 2. To regard with reverence or venera- 
tion as having a divine or sacred character; 
tto worship in some manner ME. b. To hold 
in high respect; to venerate 1548. 

2. Ye shall keepe my Sabbaths, and reuerence 
my Sanctuary Lev. 19:30, b. So prone To 
rev'rence what is ancient COWPER. Hence 
Re-verencer, one who reverences; a respecter of 
some thing or person. 

Reverend (re-vérénd), a. (and sb.) 1449. 
[- (O) Fr. révérend or L. reverendus, gerundive 
of reveréri REVERE.] 1. Of persons: Worthy 
of deep respect or reverence on account of 
(frank), age, or character; tcommanding re- 
spect by personal ability or great learning. b. 
As a courteous or respectful form of address 
1486. 2. As a respectful epithet applied to 
members of the clergy. Also Very R. 
(of deans), Right R. (of bishops), Most R. (of 
archbishops). 1485. b. Prefixed to the name 
(and designation) of the person, and fre- 
quently abbreviated as Rev. 1642. C. sb. A 
clerzyman; a cleric or divine. Also Right R., 
à bishop. Now illiterate. 1608. 3. Of things, 
places, etc.: Worthy of, or inspiring, rever- 
ence 1586. 4. Connected with, characteristic 
of, belonging to, the clergy 1645. 5. = REVER- 
ENT a. 2. Now somewhat rare. 15. . 

1. Next Camus, r. Sire, went footing slow MILT. 
b. Yet Reuerend Madame, but forget what's past 
HEYWOOD, 2. c. We are not so meddlesome as you 

reverends are 1894. 3. The big tears. .straying 
down his r. cheeks RICHARDSON. 4. A r. ignorance 
in fear to be convicted Mint. Hence Re-verendly 
adv. reverently; in a way, to a degree, that in- 
spires reverence. 
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Reverent (re-vérént) a. late ME. [In 
sense 1 — OFr. reverent or f. after med. L. 
reverentissimus most reverend (of bishops); 
in sense 2 — L. reverens, -ent-, pr. pple. of 
reveréri REVERE.] 1. — REVEREND a. Now 
illiterate. 2. Characterized by, exhibiting or 
feeling, reverence; deeply respectful 1486. 

1, No harm is intended to the r. sage of the moun- 
tain 1790. 2. Lowly r. Towards either Throne 
thes Per, Mr. Hence Re-verent-ly adv., ness 
rare), 

Reverential (revére-nfál) a. 1555. LE Fr. 

révérencial, révérentiel or med.L. reverentialis, 
f. as prec.; see -IAL.] 1. Of the nature of, in- 
spired or characterized by, reverence; 
reverent. 2. Inspiring reverence; venerable, 
reverend (rare) 1654. 

1. He did it for a r. fear he had of his father 1555. 
2. [A] fatherly, prolixe, and reverentiall beard 
1656. Hence Revere-ntial-ly adv., -ness. 

Reverie (re-véri), sb. late ME. [In XIV — 
OFr. reverie rejoicing, revelry, wildness, 
rage, f. rerer (mod. réver dream), of unkn. 
origin. In XVII-XVIII (often resverie) — later 
Fr. resverie, now rêverie; see -ERY.] tl. A 
state of delight. CHAUCER. 12. Violent or 
rude language. late ME. only. 3. A fantastic, 
fanciful, unpractical, or purely theoretical 
idea or notion 1653. 4. A fit of abstracted 
musing; a ‘brown study’ or day-dream 1657. 
b. Mus. An instrumental composition 
suggestive of a dreamy or musing state 1880. 
5. The fact, state, or condition of being lost in 
thought or engaged in musing 1690, 

3. I indeed desire Men to look upon [this] rather 
as a Dream or Resvery than a rational Proposi- 
tion 1687. 4. Walking about in a sad r.,..un- 
conscious of the world around her W. IRVING. 
5. His fits of r. were. frequent 1762. 

Revers (rivi*z, ri-voaz, Fr. rover). 1838. 
[Fr., = REVERSE sb.) A part of a coat, vest, 
bodice, etc., of which the edge is turned back 
so as to exhibit the under surface; the 
material covering this reversed edge. (Freq. 
used as a pl.) 

Reversal (rivi-asil), sb. 1488. U. REVERSE 
v. + -AL' 2.] 1. Law. The act of reversing or 
annulling a decree, sentence, punishment, 
etc.; the fact of being reversed or annulled. 
2. The act or process of reversing; an instance 
of this 1698. 3. Reversion to some practice, 
ete. (rare) 1862. 

1. The effect of the r. of an outlawry in a civil 
action 1797. 2. The effects of the r. of the poles of 
magnets, as caused by lightning 1794. 

Reversal, a. rare. 1656. - Fr. réversal 
or med. L. reversalis; see next, -AL'.] Revo- 
catory 1715. 

Reverse (rivõ-1s), sb. late ME. [- (00 Fr. 
revers or treverse — subst. uses of L. reversus; 
see next.] I. 1. The opposite or contrary of 
something. 2. The opposite or contrary of or 
to something specified. late ME. b. Used 
with general terms or with adjs. to express 
more than a mere negation 1783. 3. That side 
of a coin, medal, or seal which does not bear 
the main device or inscription; the back. 
(Opp. to OBvERSE B 1.) 1625. b. The design, 
etc., on the reverse side 1623. c. The back or 
verso of a leaf (in a book) 1824. d. In general 
use as the correlative of obverse 1831. 4. The 
back of a mountain, mound, ete. 1777. 5. In 
r. a. Mil. In the rear 1781. b. Contrary to the 
usual manner; of a motor-car, etc.: On the 
reverse gear 1875. 

1. The r. also happens; and very plausible 
schemes..have often shameful and lamentable 
conclusions BURKE. 2. b. Remarks which are the 
r. of complimentary 1860. 5. a. To take the 
enemy in r., and intercept their retreat 1781. 

II. t1. A back-handed stroke or cut —1656. 
2. An adverse change of fortune; a disaster; 
esp. in mod. use, a defeat in battle 1526. 3. = 
REVERSAL sb. Now rare or Obs. 1589. 4. The 
act of reversing in dancing 1888. 

2. Some reverses which happened in the be- 
ginning of that war BURKE. Hence Reve-rseless 
a. (rare) incapable of being reversed. 

Reverse (rivó-1]), a. and adv. ME. [- OFr. 
revers(e — L. reversus, -a, pa. pple. of re- 
vertere REVERT v.] A. adj. 1. Opposite or 
contrary (to something else, or to each other) 
in character, order, succession, etc. b. Lying 
behind or to the back 1851. +2. Of blows, 
etc.: Back-handed —1667. 3. Mil. Connected 
with, commanding, or facing towards the 
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rear 1702. 4. Acting in à way contrary or 
opposite to that which is customary 1860. 

1. The..story is the contrary to truth, and 
happened in the very r. manner BURKE. 3. The 
flank at the other extremity from the pivot of a. 
division is termed the r. flank 1867. 

B. adv. In a reverse way; reversely. late ME. 

The edg of their own Proverb falls r. upon them- 
selves Mitt, Hence Reve'rsely adv. 

Reverse (rivé-as), v. ME. [- OFr. reverser 
(now ren-) - late L. reversare, f. L. reversus; 
see prec.] I. trans. 11. a. To bring back fo or 
into a state or condition, a place, the mind, 
etc. —1590. b. To remove or put away; to 
divertorturnaway(rare)-1639. 12. To over- 
throw, overturn, upset, or throw down (a 
person or thing) 1587. tb. To confute —1581. 
3. To turn or place upside down; to invert. 
late ME. b. To hold or carry (a weapon) in 
the position contrary to that in which it is 
ready for use 1050. +4. To turn back or trim 
(a garment) with some other material —1523. 
5. To revoke, abrogate, annul (a decree, act, 
measure, etc.) esp. in legal use. late ME. b. 
To undo (work) 1725. 6. To turn the other 
way, in respect of position or aspect; to 
transpose, turn inside out. late ME. 7. To 
convert into something of an opposite 
character or tendency; to turn the contrary 
way; to alter or change completely 1500. 
b. To employ, perform, ín a way opposite to 
the former or usual method 1728. 8. To turn 
in the opposite direction; to send on a course 
contrary to the previous one 1509. b. To 
cause (an engine) to work or revolve in the 
contrary direction. Also absol. 1860. 

1. The knight..to his..remembra did r. 
The ugly vew of his deformed crimes SPENSER, b. 
That old Dame said many an idle verse, Out of her 
daughters hart fond fancies to r. SPENSER, 3. 
Without his rod revers't,..We cannot free the 
Lady Mr. 5. It was hoped..to get my Lord 
Chancellor to r. a decree of his PEPYS. As she 
could not r. the curse. .she did what she could to 
mitigate it 1869. b. The work she plied; but, 
studious of delay, By night reversed the labours 
of the day POPE. 7. I like not this charitie re- 
versed, when it begins farre off and neglects those 
at home FULLER, 8. The ingenious mode of con- 
suming smoke by reversing the flame 1824, b. 
The engines..were stopped and reversed full 


speed 1883. 
II. intr. 1. To draw back or away; to move 


backwards (rare). late ME. b. In dancing, esp. 
waltzing: To move or turn in a contrary 
direction 1884. 12. To fall over, fall down 
—1530. 13. To return back or home —1047. So 
Reve-rsement, the act of reversing, or fact 
of being reversed. Reve'rser (spec. in 
Electr.). 

Reversed (rivé-ast), ppl. a. late ME. I. 
REVERSE v. + -ED'.] Turned backwards, or 
placed the contrary way; inverted. b. In 
various special uses 1682. " 

b. When the spire of a shell turns in a direction 
opposite to what is normal, it is said to be 'r. 
1888. Hence Reve-rsedly adv. 

Reversible (rivé-astb'l), a. and sb. 1048. 
[f. REVERSE v. + -IBLE.] A. adj. Admitting of 
being reversed; capable of reversing. B. sb. 
A cloth which is faced on both sides to allow 
of its being turned 1860. Hence Reversi- 
bi'lity. 
Reve:rsing, ppl. a. 1864. [f. REVERSE v. 
+ -ING*.] 1. That reverses or causes reversal. 
2. Ot the nature of, characterized by, reversal 
(of an action, process, etc.) 1878. 

1. R. layer or stratum, a stratum of the solar 
atmosphere A the dark lines of the 
ordinary solar spectrum. - 

Reversion (EIN Sra jon). late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
réversion or L. reversio, on-, f. reverse, Da. 
ppl. stem of revertere; see REVERT b. -ION.] 
I. 1. Law. That part of an estate which ro- 
mains undisposed of after the determination 
of the particular estate, and falls into the 
possession of the original grantor or his 
representative. late ME. 2. Sc. Law. The 
power to redeem an estate that is security 
fora debt or a judgement 1469. 3. transf. The 
right of succeeding to the possession of some- 
thing after another is done with it, or simply 
of obtaining it at some future time; a thing 
or possession which one expects to obtain 
1530. b. The right of succession to an office 
or place of emolument, after the death or re" 
tirement of the holder 1623. 4. A deferred or 
reversionary annuity 1771. 
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1, A r. of the best lease 1587. 3. Is there no 
bright r. in the sky, For those who greatly think, 
or bravely die? POPE. 

Phr, In r.: (a) conditional upon the expiry of a 
grant or the death of a grantee; (b) destined to 
come into a person's possession or to be realized 
inthe future. Were our England in reuersion his, 
And he our subjicts next d in hope SHAKS, 
The prospect of too good a fortune in r, when I 
married her JOHNSON. An annuity is said to be in 
r., when the purchaser..does mot immediately 
enter upon possession 1771. The whole capital 
which Nicholas found himself entitled to either in 
possession, r., remainder, or expectancy DICKENS. 

II. ti. The residue or remainder of some- 
thing; also, a remnant, a small number —1824. 
12. The action or fact of returning to or from. 
a place —1741. b. The action or fact of re- 
turning to a certain condition, practice, or 
belief; an instance of this 1582. c. Biol. The 
fact or action of reverting to a primitive or 
ancestral type or condition; an instance of 
this 1859. 3. The act of turning something or 
fact of being turned the reverse way 1077. 
b. Math. (See quot.) 1698. 

3. b. R. of serles is the method of finding the 
value of the quantity whose several powers are 
involved in a series, in terms of the quantity 
which is equal to the given series 1797. 

Reve-rsional, a. 1075. [f. prec. + -AL' 1.] 
- next 2. 

Reversionary (rívó-ifonüri) a. and sb. 
1051. [f. as prec. + -ARY'.] 1. Entitled to the 
reversion of something (rare). 2. Of the 
nature of, connected with, a reversion 1720. 
3. Biol. Relating to reversion to type; tend- 
ing to revert; atavistic 1873. 

2. A r. grant of the Mastership of the Rolls 1845. 
3. What may be termed r. degeneration 1896. 

B. sb. A reversioner (rare) 1660, 

Reversioner (rivó:1fonoz). 1014. [f. REVER- 
SION + Anl.] One who possesses the rever- 
sion to an estate, office, etc.; an heir in re- 
version. 

[Reversis. Now Hist. 1814. [Fr., var. of 
reversi, earlier reversin — It. rovescina, f. 
rovesciare reverse.] An obsolete card game 
in which the object was to avoid winning the 
tricks. 

Revert (rivé-at, rt. vont), sb. 1055. [f. next; 
in sense 2, after convert, pervert.] 1. A return 
to some means, etc. 1895. 2. One who returns 
to his previous faith 1655. 

Revert (rivé-at), v. ME. I- OFr. revertir or 
L. revertere, f. re- Re- + vertere turn.) I. 
intr. t1. To recover consciousness; to come to 
oneself again —1500. 3. To return, to come or 
go back, to or from a place or position. Now 
rare. late ME. 3. Law. To return to the 
former possessor or his heirs 1447. 4. To 
return /o a custom, practice, idea, etc. 1612. 
5. To go back, recur, fo a former subject 
of discourse 1587. b. To return fo a subject 
of thought 1822. 6. To return fo a former con- 
dition 1638. b. To return fo an earlier or 
primitive form; to reproduce the character- 
istics of an ancestral type 1859. €. To fall 
back into a wild state 1884. 

4. The Christians. had reverted to the habit of 
wearing the white turban 1836. 5. b. His ideas. . 
naturally reverted to his neighbour Scorr. 6. b. 
That our domestic varieties, when run wild, 
gradually..r, in character to their aboriginal 
stocks DARWIN. 

IL trans. t1. To cause to return, esp. to 
bring back or restore, to a person, place, etc. 
21051. 2. To turn (one's eyes or steps) back; 
to direct backwards 1632, 3. To turn the 
other way; to reverse, invert, turn up. Now 
rare or Obs. late ME. b. Math. To r. a series, 
to determine the value of a quantity whose 
Several powers are involved in a series, in 
terms of the quantity which is the sum of the 
series 1737. t4. To reverse, revoke, recall, 
annul —1639. 

2. But I my steps toward the ancient bard Re- 
verting, ruminated on the words CARY. 3. I apply 
my Finger. upon the Top of the Tube, and then. 
invert it;..then Ir. the Tube, or turn it up again 
1755. Hence Reve'rter?, one who or that which 
reverts, Reve'rtible a. capable of reverting; 
admitting of reversion. 

Reverted (rivó-itéd), ppl. a. 1590. f. 
prec. + -ED'.] 1. Turned backwards or the 
wrong way; bent back; reversed. 2, Of the 
eyes, steps, etc.: Directed backwards 1741. 

Reverter! (rívó-itoi). 1491. [f. REVERT 
v. kl.] Law. Reversion (of lands, etc.). 

tRevest, v.! ME. [- OFr. revestir (mod. 
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revétir) : late L. revestire, f. re- RE- + vestire 
clothe.] 1. trans. a. In pa. pple. Of priests, 
etc.: Arrayed in ecclesiastical vestments, esp. 
for the purpose of performing mass or other 
office -1609. b. gen. To clothe, apparel, attire 
—1664. 2. refl. To dress or apparel (oneself), 
esp. in ecclesiastical vestments —1052. 3. 
trans. To put on (attire) again —1867. 

3. R. (yee States) your Robes of dignitie SYL- 
VESTER. So fReve'sture (rare), vesture, vest- 
ments 1621. 

Revest (rive-st), v. 1501. [f. RE- 5 a + 
Vest v.] 1. trans. To reinvest (a person) with 
power, ownership, or office; to reinstate. 2. 
To vest (something) again in a person, etc. 
1697. 3. inir. To become reinvested (in a 
person) 1651. 

2. A Bill tor. in the Universities the monopoly in 
Almanacks 1799, So Reve'stment. 

Revestry (rive-stri). late ME. - (O)Fr. 
revestiaire or med. L. revestiariwm, after 
vestry; see REVEST v.', VESTIARY, VESTRY.] 
The vestry of a church (tor temple) So 
Reve'stiary, in same sense. 

Revet (rive-t), v. 1812. Also in pseudo-Fr. 
form revéte. [- Fr. revêtir; sce REVEST b. J 
trans. To face (an embankment or wall) with 
pe nry or other material, esp. in fortifica- 
tion. 

Revetment (rive-tmént). 1779. Also in Fr. 
or quasi-Fr. form (1771). E- Fr. revétement, f. 
revêtir; see REVEST v.', -MENT.] 1. Fortif. A 
retaining-wall (of masonry, etc.) supporting 
the face of an earthen rampart or the side of 
a ditch. 2. Civil Eng. A facing of masonry, 
concrete, sods, etc., supporting or protecting 
a bank or embankment 1838. 3. Arch. A 
facing of stone or other hard material over a 
less durable substance 1891. 

+Revie-, sb. 1588. [- Fr. renvi, f. renvier 
REVIE v.] In card-playing, a higher stake 
ventured by a player against that proposed 
by an opponent 1080. 

tRevie', v. 1591. - (O)Fr. renvier, f. re- 
RE- + envier raise the stakes :— L. invitare 
Invite.) 1. In card-playing: To meet by 
venturing a larger stake than that proposed 
by an opponent —1073. 2. inir. To make a 
revie or revies 1680. b. To retort or retaliate 
1734. 

Review (rivid-), sb. 1505. [- Fr. freveue, 
now revue, f. revoir, f. re- RE- + voir see; see 
View sb.] I. 1. The act of looking over some- 
thing (again), with a view to correction or 
improvement; a revision (of a book, etc.). 
Now rare. 2. Law. Revision of a sentence, 
ete., by some other court or authority 1654. 
3. A formal inspection of military or naval 
forces by the sovereign or other high person- 
age, or by the general or admiral in com- 
mand 1683. 4. An inspection, examination 
1611. 5. A general survey or reconsideration 
1604. b. Without article, esp. in or under r. 
1729. 6. A retrospective survey of past 
actions, etc, 1073. 7. a. A general account 
or criticism of a literary work (esp. a new or 
recent one), usu. published as an article in a 
periodical or newspaper 1649. b. A periodical 
publication consisting mainly of articles in 
which current events or questions, or literary 
works, are Sem or See ii 

1. havi erein, which. in 

ix. waked might e altered 1638. 2. A Bill 
of R., which is brought to examine and reverse a 
decree made upon a former Bill, which has been 
duly enrolled, and thereby become a record of the 
Court 1838, 3. Phr. To march or pass in r. 4. In r., 
under examination. 5. He has taken a r. of the 
effects of all the schemes which have been succes- 
sively adopted BURKE. 6. I have lived a life of. 
which I do not like the r. JOHNSON. 7. a. Critical 
R. of Fox's Book of Martyrs 1824. 

II. (ri-viu) A second or repeated view 1005. 

Review (rlviü-), v. 1576. [f. RE- and VIEW 
v., or f. prec., after Fr. revoir.) tl. trans. To 
see or behold again —1796. 2. (rf. vi). To 
view, inspect, or examine a second time or 
again 1576. 13. a. To revise (a book, etc.) 
—1715. b. To re-examine; to reconsider (rare) 
—1672. 4. Law. To submit (a decree, act, etc.) 
to examination or revision 1621. 5. To sur- 
vey; to take a survey of 1600. b. To look 
back upon; to regard or survey in retrospec- 
tion 1751. 6. To hold a review of (troops, etc.) 
1712. 7. To write an appreciation or criticism. 
of (a new literary work); also absol., to write 
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reviews; to follow the occupation of a 
reviewer 1781. 

1. Anxious to r. his native shore 1762. 2. How 
they viewed and reviewed us as we passed over 
the rivulet! STERNE. 4. The order may be re- 
viewed or may be appealed from 1858. 5. b. The 
past he calmly hath reviewed WORDSW. 7. I 
would never r. the work of an anonymous authour 
JOHNSON. Hence Review-able a. that may be 
reviewed. Review-al, the or an act of reviewing; 
a review. 

Reviewer (riviü-o:. 1611. [f. REVIEW 
v. + -ER'] fl. One who revises —1720. 2. 
One who criticizes new publications; a writer 
of reviews. In early use, the author of a 
special pamphlet criticizing another work 
1651. 

tRevification, erron. f. REVIVIFICATION. 

fRevile, sb. 1579. [f. the vb.] 1. A re- 
viling speech or remark —1045. 2. Revile- 
ment, reviling —1684. 

2. Render them not reviling for r. BUNYAN. 

Revile (rívoi-l), v. ME. [~ OFr, reviler, f. re- 
RE- + vil VE.) fl. trans. To degrade, 
abase. ME. only. 2. To subject to contumely 
or abuse; to assail with opprobrious or abu- 
sive language ME. 3. inir. To use oppro- 
brious language; to rail at a person or thing 
1520. 

2. The man. . with reproachfull tearmes gan them 
r. SPENSER. 3. When he was reviled, reviled not 
agayne TINDALE 1 Pet. 2:23. Hence Revi-ler. 

Revilement (rivoi-lmént). 1590. [f. REVILE 
v.  -MENT.] 1. The act, fact, or practice of 
reviling. 2. An instance of this; a reviling 
speech 1637. 

Revi'ling, vbl. sb. 1535. [f. as prec. + 
-ING'.] The action of the vb; a reviling re- 
mark or speech. 

1115 reuilings are grieuous to the eare Ecclus. 


tRevi'nce, v. 1529. [- L. revincere, f. re- 
RE- + vincere conquer, subdue.] trans. To 
refute, disprove —1680. 

Revirescence (rivire-séns). rare. 1741. 
(f. next; see -ENCE.] Return to a youthful 
or flourishing condition. 

Revirescent (rivire-s¢nt), a. rare. 1644. 
[7 L. revirescens, ent-, pr. pple. of revirescere 
grow green again, f. viridis green; see 
-ESOENT.] Flourishing anew. 

Revisal (rivoizál) 1612. [f. REVISE v. + 
-ALt 2.) The act of revising; a revision, re- 
examination. 

He had not submitted his dispatch to official r. 


1873. 

Revise (rivoi-z), sb. 1591. [f. the vb.] 1. 
The act of revising or reviewing; a revision, 
a looking over or examining again. b. A 
revised version or form 1894. 2. T'ypog. A re- 
vised or corrected form of proof-sheet; a 
further proof submitted by the printer after 
having made the required corrections or 
additions 1612. 

Revise (rívoi-z), v. 1507. L- (O)Fr. réviser, 
treviser or L. revisere, f. re- RR. + visere 
examine, desiderative and intensive of vidére, 
vis- see.) t1. infr. To look again or repeatedly 
al, to look back or meditate on, something 
—1040. 12. trans. To see or behold, look at, 
again-1772. 3. To look or read carefully over, 
with a view to improving or correcting 1611, 
b. To go over again, re-examine, in order to 
improve or amend; fto condense by revision 
1596. 

3. Neither did we disdaine to reuise that which 
we had done 1611. b. To r. the sentence of the 
m of delegates BLACKSTONE. Hence Revi-s- 
able a. 

Reviser (rívoizoi). 1698. = REVISOR, 

Revision (rivi-jon) 1611. [= (O)Fr. ré- 
vision or late L. revisio, -on-, f. revisere; see 
REVISE v., -I0N.] 1. The action of revising; 
esp. critical or careful examination or perusal 
with a view to correcting or improving. b. A 
product of this; a revised version 1845. 2. The 
fact of seeing some person or thing again 
1796. 


1. A very t work, the r. of my Dictionary 
JOHNSON. ence Revi-sional, Revi'sionary 
adjs. 


Revisionist (rivi-;onist). 1865. [f. prec. 
+ -Ist.] 1. One who advocates revision. 2. 
pl. The revisers of the Bible 1881. 

Revisor (rivoizóu). 1598. lf. REVISE v. 
+ -OR 2 a.] One who revises; a reviser. 
Revisory (rívoizori) a. 1840. [f. REVISE 
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REVIVABLE 


v. + -ORY*] Having power to revise; en- 
gaged in, of the nature of, revision. 

Revivable (rivoi-vab’l), a. 1810. [f. RE- 
VIVE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being revived. 
So Revivabi-lity. 

Revival (rivoi-val). 1651. [f. REVIVE v. + 
-AL'2.] 1. The act of reviving after decline or 
discontinuance; restoration to general use, 
acceptance, etc. ; an instance or result of this. 
b. The act of restoring an old play to the 
stage, or of republishing an old literary work 
1664. c. Arch. The reintroduction of Gothic 
architecture, towards the middle of the 19th 
c. 1850. 2. a. Restoration to vigour or 
activity 1752. b. Restoration or return to 
life or consciousness 1788. c. Chem. Revivifi- 
cation 1788. d. The fact of renewing or 
raising again 1885. 3. A general reawakening 
of or in religion in a community, or some part 
of one 1702. b. ellipt. freq. in depreciatory 
use 1818. 

1. The happy R. of Masquerading among us 
Swirr. R. of learning, letters, or literature, the 
Renaissance in its literary aspect. 2. d. The with- 
drawal and r. of objections 1885. 3. b. In the 
Methodist Chapel..where they are In the thick 
of a r, 1849. 

Revivalism (rivoi-vüliz"m). 1815. f. prec. 

+ -ISM.] 1. The state or form of religion char- 
acteristic of revivals. 2. Tendency or desire 
to revive what has gone out of use or belongs 
to the past 1874. 

Revivalist (rivoi-válist), 1820. [f. as prec. 

+ -Ist.] 1, One who promotes, produces, or 
takes part in, a religious revival. 2. One who 
revives former conditions, methods, etc. 1856. 

1. The Irish Shouters, the Welsh Jumpers, and 
the Cornish Revivalists 1820. Hence Revi-val- 
istic a. 

+Revi-ve, sb. rare. 1589. [T. the vb.] a. 
Revival, restoration to life. GREENE. b. A 
revival (of a play) on the stage. PEPYS. 

Revive (rivoi-v), v. late ME. I- (00 Fr. re- 
vivre or late L. revivere, f. re- RE- + vivere 
live.] I. infr. 1. To return to consciousness; 
to recover from a swoon or faint. 2. To re- 
turn to life; to regain vital activity, after 
being dead; to live again 1526. b. Chem. To 
return to the metallic state 1825. 3. To 
assume fresh life or vigour after nearly dying 
or becoming extinct 1526. b. To resume 
courage or strength; to recover from de- 
pression 1530. 4. Of feelings, dispositions, 

etc.: To become active or operative again 
1494. b. To return to a flourishing state; to 
assume fresh life or vigour after decline or 
decay; also in Law, to become valid again 
1605. c. To return, come back again, after a 
period of abeyance 1759. 

1, When he had drunke, his spirit came againe, 
and he reuiued Judg. 15:19. 2. Henry is dead, and 
neuer shall reuiue SHAKS. 3. Even as a dying coal 
revives with wind SHAKS. b. Ir. At this last sight, 
assur’d that Man shall live MILT, 4. Ambitious 
hopes which had seemed to be extinguished, had 
revived in his bosom MACAULAY. b. The abuses 
which he had suppressed be; to r. MACAULAY. 
c. But the old time is dead also, never, never to r. 
STEVENSON. 

II. trans. 1. To restore to consciousness; to 
bring back from a swoon or faint, or from a 
state of suspended animation. late ME. 2. To 
restore to life; to resuscitate or reanimate; to 
bring back from death or the grave 1470. 3. 

To restore from a languid, depressed, or mor- 
bid state; to infuse fresh life or vigour into 
1547. b. To renew; to restore again from or 
after decline or decay 1631. 4. To set going, 
make active or operative, again 1494. b. To 
re-enact (a law, etc.); to renew or re-validate; 
to re-open (an election) 1548. c. To reawaken 
(a desire, etc.) 1590. 5. To bring into exist- 
ence or use, set up, again 1495. b. To bring 
back into knowledge, notice, or currency 
1509. c. To put (an old play) upon the stage 
again 1823. 6. To bring again before the 
mind; to renew the memory of (a person or 
thing); to recall 1638. b. To renew or freshen 
up, to bring back to a person (the memory of 
some person or thing) 1592. 7. Chem. To 
convert, restore, or reduce (a metal, esp. 
mercury) to or into its natural condition or 
form; to restore from a mixed to a natural 
state; to revivify 1077. 8. To treat (faded 
clothing, etc.) with a reviver; to renovate 
(rare) 1836. b. To restore to clearness 1861. 
1. This Water reviv'd his Father more than all 
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the Rum or Spirits I had given him DE FOE. 2. 
He Lazarus reuiued from the graue 1603. 3. He. . 
with sweete delight Of Musicks skill revives his 
toyled spright SPENSER. b. Two poets in an age 
are not sufficient to r. the splendour of decaying 

mius GOLDSM. 4. To R. an old grudge 1696. 

. You may wish to r. your will after you have re- 
voked it 1858. c. Would’st thou r. the deep De- 
spair GRAY. 5. The great danger. of reviving 
Jewish ceremonies 1653. To r. the ancient 
monarchy 1866. b. Prevailed upon to r. that 
ridiculous old story Miss BURNEY. 6. The sur- 
rounding scene revived. .all the impressions of 
my boyhood TYNDALL. 8. b. Attempts have been. 
made to r. the faded characters 1875. Hence 
Revi:vement (now rare), the (or an) act of re- 
viving; a reviving influence. 

Reviver (rivoi-voa). 1592. [f. prec. + -ER'.] 
1. That which revives, restores, or invigor- 
ates; also slang, a stimulating drink. b. A 
preparation for restoring a faded colour, 
polish, or lustre 1836. 2. One who revives or 
restores that which has lapsed, become 
obsolete, or fallen into disuse 1607. 

fRevivi-ction. rare. 1646. [irreg. f. L. 
reviviscere.] Reviviscence —1652. 

Revivification (riviviflké-fon). 1638. (f. 
contemp. trevivificate vb. (see next) + 
-ATION.] 1. Restoration or return from death 
tolife. b. Nat. Hist. Recovery or awakening 
from a state of torpidity 1801. 2. Chem. Re- 
duction or restoration of a metal, ete., after 
combination, to its original state 1643. 3. 
Revival, restoration; renewal óf vigour or 
activity 1750. 

Revivify (rivi-vifol), v. 1675. - Fr. revivi- 
fier (XVI) or late and med. L. revivificare (also 
-ari intr.); see Re-, Viviry.) I. trans. To 
restore to animation or activity; to revive or 
reinvigorate; to put new life into. 2. To 
restore to life, make alive again 1744, 3. 
Chem. a. = REVIVE v. II. 7. 1727. b. intr. = 
REVIVE v. I. 2 b. 1727. 

1. transf. I have. .endeavoured to r. the bygone 
times and people THACKERAY. 2. A germ to be 
revivified LAMB. 

Revi-ving, ppl. a. 1592. [f. REVIVE v. + 
-ING*.] 1. That revives, or regains strength 
or consciousness. 2. That refreshes, stimu- 
lates, or infuses fresh life 1601. b. Renewing 
an enactment 1769. Hence Revi-vingly adv. 

Reviviscence (revivi-séns). 1626. [- late L. 
reviviscentia, f. L. reviviscent-; see next, 
-ENCE.] 1. Return to life or animation. 2. 
Revival; restoration to a flourishing or 
vigorous condition 1711. So Revivi:scency. 

Reviviscent (revivi-sént) a. 1778. [- L. 
revi „ent-, pr. pple. of reviviscere 
(-escere) come to life again, inceptive f. 
revivere; see REVIVE, -ESCENT.] 1. Returning 
to life or animation; reviving. 2. Causing 
renewed life 1886. 

Revivor (rivoi-vó1). 1602. [f. REVIVE v. 
+ -OR 2.] tl, Renewal, revival (rare) -1741. 
2. A proceeding for the revival of a suit or 
action abated by the death of one of the 
parties, or by some other circumstance. 
Chiefly in phr. bill of r. 1623. 

Revocable (re-vókab'D, a. 1471. [- OFr. 
revocable (mod. ré-) or L. revocabilis; see 
REVOKE v., -ABLE.] Capable of being revoked 
or recalled. 

Your rash, and I hope r. resolution RICHARDSON. 
Acts. .notr. by any por Een authority BURKE. 
Hence Retvocabi-lity, Re-vocableness. Re-- 
vocably adv. 

tRe-vocate, v. 1540. [- revocat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. revocare; see REVOKE v., -ATE 
1. trans, To recall, call back —1548. 2. To re- 
voke, rescind —1595. 

Revocation (revdké'-fon). late ME. [= 
(O)Fr. révocation or L. revocatio, on-, f. as 
prec.; see -ION.] 1. The action of recalling; 
recall (of persons); a call or summons to re- 
turn. Now rare or Obs. b. transf. with ref. 
to things 1649. 2. The action of revoking, 
rescinding, or annulling; withdrawal (of a 
grant, etc.). late ME. 13. Recantation; with- 
drawal (of statements) —1684. 

1. The Envoy delivered his Letters of R., and is 
preparing to leave. .Court 1710. 2. The r. of the 
"m of Nantz 1788. A general r. of all. .grants 
Revocatory (re-vdkiteri), a. late ME. [= 
late and med.L. revocatorius, f. as prec.; see 
-ORY'.] Tending or pertaining to, expressive 
of, revocation; esp. r. leilers, after med.L. 
litteræ revocatoriz. 
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Revok(e)able (rivó*küb'D, a. 1584. f. 
REVOKE v. + -ABLE.] = REVOCABLE d. 

Revoke (rivd"-k), sb. 1709. f. the vb.] 
1, Cards, esp. Whist. An act of revoking; a 
failure to follow suit when a card of that suit 
is held. 2. Revocation, recall 1882. 

Revoke (rivó"k) v. late ME. - (O)Fr. 
révoquer or L. revocare, f, re- RE- + vocare 
call] I. trans. 1. To recall, bring back to a 
(right) belief, etc., or from some belief or 
practice —1087. fb. To restrain or prevent 
from something 1016. tc. Without const, To 
check, restrain (rare) -1637. 2. ta. To bring 
back into or unto life; to restore to conscious- 
ness 1064. b. To call back to memory. Now 
rare. 1565. tC. To bring back into use; to 
revive —1644, 3. To recall; to call or summon 
back 1521. 4, To annul, repeal, rescind, 
cancel. late ME. 15. To retract, withdraw, 
recant —1071. t6. To take back to oneself 
—1600. tb. To draw back, withdraw (rare) 
—1644. 

2. b. Reuoking to minde the former talke be- 
tweene the captaine and him 1565. 3. Now the 
English forces were revoked from the marches of 
Scotland 1709. How readily we wish time spent 
revok'd COWPER. 4. Her only son, who stood by, 
implored her to r. the malediction LOCKHART, 

II. intr. 1. To make revocation 1500. 2. 
Cards, esp. W hist, To fail or neglect to follow 
suit when a card of the required suit is held 
1592. Hence +Revo-kement (rare), revoca- 
tion. Revo-ker (rare) Revo-king ppl. a. 
(Cards) that revokes; so Revo'kingly adv. 
by way of revocation. 

Revolt (rivd".lt, rivo-1t), 8b.“ 1500. [= Fr. 
révolte — It. rivolta, f. rivollare; see REVOLT v.] 
1. An instance, on the part of subjects or 
subordinates, of casting off allegiance or 
obedience to their rulers or superiors; an 
insurrection. b. An act of this nature on the 
part of an individual; a movement of strong 
protest against, or refusal to submit to, 
some condition, practice, etc. 1599, c. An 
emphatic withdrawal from a party, eto. 1590. 
2. The act of revolting; also, language tend- 


ing to this 1586. b. In ., in a state of 
rebellion 1602, tc. Revulsion of appetite. 
SHaks, 


1. Who first seduc'd them to that fowl r.? Th’ in- 
fernal Serpent MIL T. 2. They fixed upon the 20th 
of May as the day of r. 1801. 

fRevo-t, sb." 1585. [perh. — Fr. révollé, 
pa. pple. of révolter (see next).] A revolter, or 
rebel —1627. 

Revolt (rivo"-It, rivg-lt), v. 1548. [— Fr. (se) 
révolter — It. rivoltare (refl. -arsi) — Rom. 
*revolvitare, intensive of L. revolvere RE- 
VOLVE.) I. inr. 1. To cast off (tor change) 
allegiance; to rise against rulers or consti- 
tuted authority. b. To fall away from a 
ruler, obedience, etc.; to rise against a person 
or authority 1560. c. To go over to a rival 
power 1560, 12. a. To go over 4 another 
religion; to become a pervert (from some 
faith) 1686. b. To draw back from a course 
of action, etc.; to return to one’s allegiance 
—1610. 3. To feel revulsion or disgust at some- 
thing 1760. b. To rise in repugnance against 
something 1775. c. To turn in loathing from 
something 1782. 

1. The youth revolted, and refused to receive 
their own fathers JowETT. b. [I] shall soon. rid 
heav'n of these rebell'd..That from thy Just 
Obedience could r. MILT. 3. Errors, at the gross- 
ness of which common sense. .revolis 1802. c. He 
knew well that her mind revolted from that means 
of escape 1863, 

II. trans. 11. To turn back. SPENSER. 2. To 
affect with disgust or repugnance; to nause- 
ate 1751. b. absol. To cause revulsion 1898. 

2. Grave churchmen..who were reyolted by 
these achievements in an ecclesiastic 1855. Hence 
Revo'lter. d 

Revo-lting, ppl. a. 1593. f. prec. + -ING*.] 
1. Rebelling. 2. Repulsive 1806. Hence 
Revo ltingly adv. ^ 

Revoluble, a. rare. 1508. U- L. revolubilis, 
f. revolvere REVOLVE.) Revolving; rolling. 80 
Revolubivlity. 4 

Revolute (revóliut), a. 1753. U L. re 
volutus, pa. pple. of revolvere REYOLVE.] n 
scientific use (chiefly Bot.) : Rolled back- 
wards, downwards, or outwards. T 

Revolution (revél'a-fon). late ME. 5 
(O)Fr. révolution or late L. revolutio, n 
revolut-, pa. ppl. stem of L. revolvere; 80° 
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REVOLVE, -ION.] I. 1. Astr. The action or fact, 
on the part of celestial bodies, of moving 
round in an orbit or circular course; the 
apparent movement of the sun, stars, etc., 
round the earth. b. The time in which a 
planet, etc., completes a full circuit or course. 
late ME. 2. The return or recurrence of a 
point or period of time; the lapse of a certain 
time. late ME. tb. A cycle, or recurrent 
period of time; an epoch —1706. tc. The re- 
currence or repetition of a day, event, 
occupation, etc. —1784. 13. A turn or twist; 
a bend or winding —1737. 4. The action, on 
the part of a thing or person, of turning or 
whirling round, or of moving round some 
point 1604. b. esp. Movement round an axis 
or centre; rotation 1710. c. A single act of 
rotation round a centre 1706. 

2. They recur. .at long intervals; they depend on 
the slow revolutions of ages 1842. 4, That fear 
Comes thundring back with dreadful r. On my de- 
fensless head MILT. c. The pinion will make 10 
revolutions while the wheel performs one 1825. 

III. The action of turning over in the mind; 
consideration, reflection —1792. 

Answerable to any hourely- .change in his mis- 
iris reuolution B. JONS. 

III. 1, Alteration, change, mutation (rare). 
late ME. b. An instance of a great change in 
affairs or in some particular thing 1450. 2. A 
complete overthrow of the established gov- 
ernment in any country or state by those who 
were previously subject to it; a forcible sub- 
stitution of a new ruler or form of govern- 
ment. Also without article. 1600. 3. Eng. 
Hisl, fa. The overthrow of the Rump 
Parliament in 1660, which resulted in the 
restoration of the monarchy —1725. b. The 
expulsion, in 1688, of the Stuart dynasty 
under James II, and the transfer of sover- 
eignty to William and Mary 1688, 4. French 
Hist, The overthrow of the monarchy, and 
establishment of republican government, in 
1789-05. 1790. 5. Amer. Hist. The overthrow 
of British supremacy by the War of Inde- 
pendence in 1775-81. 1789. 

1. Heere's fine Reuolution, if wee had the tricke 
to see't SHAKS. b. A complete r. in our national 
industry 1870. 2. Rebellion is the subversion of 
the laws, and R. is that of tyrants 1796. Hence 
Revolu:tionism, advocacy or spread of revolu- 
tionary principles. Revolu-tionist, a revolution- 
ary. 

Revolutionary (revédl'a-fonari), a. and sb. 
1774, [f. REVOLUTION + -ARY!, but in gen. 
use after Fr. révolutionnaire 1794.] A. adj. 1. 
Pertaining to or connected with, character- 
ized by, of the nature of, revolution. 2. 
Revolving; marked by rotation 1832. 

1. A..r. government 1827. The R. war 1838. 

B. sb. One who instigates or favours revolu- 
tion; one who takes part in a revolution 1850. 

What manner of men they are who become revo- 
lutionaries KINGSLEY. Hence Revolu:tionari- 
ness. 

Revolu:tioner. 1695. [f. as prec. + -ER*.] 
1. A supporter or approver of the Revolution 
of 1688. Now Hist. 2. A revolutionary 1803. 

Revolutionize (revól'ü-fonoiz), v. 1797. 
[f. REVOLUTION + -IZE 3, after Fr. révolu- 
tionner 1795.] 1. trans. To bring (a country 
or state) under a revolutionary form of 
government. 2. To convert into revolution- 
ary forms; to infect with revolutionary 
principles or ideas 1797. 3. To change (a 
thing) completely or fundamentally 1799. 

1, To r. Bulgaria 1868. 2. They have not revolu- 
tionized.. . diplomatic forms and ceremonies 1797. 
3. The opening of the Indies. .revolutionized the 
channels and the direction of commerce 1861. 

Revo-vable, a. 1889. [f. REVOLVE v. + 
"ABLE.] Capable of being revolved. 

Revolve (rivolv), sb. 1595. [f. the vb.] 
tl. Meditation, determination. 2. Revolu- 
tion; rotation 1641, 

Revolve (rivo-lv), v. late ME. [- L. revolvere, 
f. re. RE- + volvere roll, turn. ] I. trans. t1. To 
turn (the eyes or sight) back or round —1695. 
12. To restore; to turn, bring, or roll back 
(into a place or state, or upon a person) —1665. 
3. To turn over (something) in the mind, 
thoughts, etc. 1460. b. To consider, think 
over, meditate upon (something). late ME. 
4. To turn over, search through, study, or 
read (a book, ete.). Now rare. 1480. 5. To 
cause (something) to travel in an orbit 
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around a central point; to rotate (something) 
upon an axis 1667. 

3. Revolving in his mind some subtle feat Of 
thievish craft SHELLEY. b. While I revolved the 
case of these unfortunate young ladies 1756. 4. 
This having heard, strait I again revolv'd The 
Law and Prophets MILT. 5. Then in the East her 
turn she shines, Revolvd on Heavns great Axle 


II. intr. 11. To return fo a person or place 
—1755. 12. To deliberate or consider; to 
meditate upon something -1785. 3. To per- 
form a circular motion; to move in a regular 
orbit about or round a fixed point 1713. b. To 
rotate or move upon an axis or centre 1727. 4. 
To come round again, to move round, in 
various senses 1769. 

2. If this fall into thy hands, reuolue SHAKS. 3. 
Those es that r. round the sun BERKELEY. 
b. It was made tor. upon hinges 1849. 4. The year 
revolves CRABBE, Hence Revo-lvency, tendency 
to r.; capacity for revolution. Revo-lvingly adv. 

Revolver (rívolvor). 1835. [f. prec, + 
KRI. I. A pistol provided with mechanism 
by whieh a set of loaded barrels, or (more 
usu.) of cartridge-chambers, is revolved and 
presented successively before the hammer, 
so as to admit of the rapid discharge of 
several shots without reloading. 2. A re- 
volving furnace 1879. 

Revue (riviü-). 1913. [— Fr. revue REVIEW.) 
A theatrical entertainment purporting to 
give a review (often satirical) of current 
fashions, events, plays, etc.; often, an 
elaborate musical entertainment consisting 
of numerous unrelated scenes or episodes. 

Revu-sant. 1875. [- Fr. révulsant, pres. 
pple. of révulser; see next, -ANT.] Med. A 
revulsive, 

tRevu'lse, v. rare. 1669. [f. revuls-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. revellere; see REVEL v.*] trans. 
To drag, draw, or pull back; to tear away 
—1690. 

Revulsion (rivn-ljon) 1541. L- Fr. révul- 
sion or L. revulsio, -on-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
1. Med. The action or practice of diminishing 
a morbid condition in one part of the body by 
operating upon another. (Cf. DERIVATION 1 c.) 
2. The action of drawing, or the fact of being 
drawn, back or away 1609. 3. A sudden vio- 
lent change of feeling; a strong reaction in 
sentiment or taste 1816. 4. A sudden re- 
action or reverse tendency in trade, fortune, 
etc. 1812. 

2. Thrown out of employment by the r. of capital 
from other trades ADAM SMITH. 3. A natural r. 
from the baldness and puerility into which Words- 
worth too often fell 1853. 

Revulsive (rivp-lsiv), a. and sb. 1616. [f. 
prec. + -IVE.] Med. A. adj. Capable of pro- 
ducing revulsion; tending to revulsion. B. 
sb. An application used to produce revulsion 
1661. 

Rew. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. rw. var. of raw 
Row sb. ] fl. In advb. phrases: a. Br., in 
order, successively. Also im r. 1591. b. On 
or in a r., in a row or line 1615. 12. A row 
or line of persons or things; a rank or series 
—1664. b. dial. A hedgerow OE. 

Reward (riwó:d), sb. ME. [- AFr. 
ONFr. reward = OFr. reguard REGARD sb.) 
+I. Regard, consideration, heed 1475. II. 1. 
A return or recompense made to, or received 
by, a person for some service or merit, or for 
hardship endured. late ME. tb. Remunera- 
tion (regular or extra) -1776. c. A sum of 
money offered for the capture or detection 
of a malefactor, discovery of a missing per- 
son, recovery of lost or stolen property, ete. 
1593. 2. Recompense or retribution for evil- 
doing; requital, punishment. late ME. 

1. The most recent r. for military merit is the 
Victoria Cross 1876. c. Whoever shall discover the 
said Daniel De Foe. .shall have ar. of fifty pounds 
1702. 2. Hanging was the r. of treason and deser- 
tion 1874. Hence Rewa-rdful a. yielding or pro- 
ducing r. Rewa-rdless a. devoid of r. 

Reward (rio. ad), v. ME. [- AFr., ONFr. 
rewarder = OFr. reguarder REGARD v.] fl. 
trans. To regard, heed, consider; to look at 
or observe —1475. II. t1. trans. To assign or 
give (to a person) as a reward or recompense 
—1650. 2. To repay, requite, recompense (a 
person) for some service, merit, etc. ME. 3. 
To requite, make a return for (a service, 
merit, exertion, etc.) 1533. 4. a. To requite 
or repay (a person) for evil-doing; to punish, 
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chastise 1484. b. To pay back (injury or 
wrong) to a person; to visit upon a person 
(rare). late ME. 5. absol. To make recom- 
pense. late ME. 

1. Thou hast rewarded mee good, whereas I haue 
rewarded thee euill 1 Sam. 24:17. 2. Then I will 
r. those that were faithful to me 1685. A magnifi- 
cent view rewards the traveller 1872. 3. The dis- 
covery, when made, would not at all x. the labour 
expended in the search 1836. 4. The Lord shall r. 
the doer of euill, according to his wickednesse 
2 Sam. 3:39. Hence Rewa:rdable d., -ness. 
Rewa:rdably adv. Rewa:rder. 

+Rex'. 1566. [Origin obsc.; see REAKS. In 
sense 2 assoc. W. L. rer.] 1. = REAKS —1642. 
2. To play r., to act as lord or master; to 
domineer —1692. 

Rex“. rare. 1617. [L.] A king. 

Rexine (re-ksin. 1911. Trade name of a 
variety of artificial leather used in uphol- 
stery. 

Reynard (re nad). ME. L- (O) Fr. renard, 
t-art, orig. proper name of the fox (le goupil 
in the ‘Roman de Renart’ xm) — Frank. 
Reginharl, whence MDu. Reynaert (Cd), on 
which Caxton modelled his form reynard.] 
A quasi-proper name given to the fox; also 
occas. used as a common noun. 

Rh, a consonantal digraph used in Latin, 
and hence in English, French, etc., to repre- 
sent Gr. initial 6 (with spiritus asper); in 
English it has the same phonetic value as the 
simple r. 

Rha. 1578. [Late L. — Gr. pa; see RHU- 
BARB.] Rhubarb —1597. 

fRha:barb. 1646. Var. f. RHUBARB —1698. 

Rhabarbarate (rübü-ibürét), a. and sb. 
1696. [f. med.L. RHABARBARUM + -ATE? (cf. 
AL. reubarbaratus XIII); in mod. use + -ATE*.] 


fA. adj. Tinctured with rhubarb (rare). B. 
sb. A salt of rhabarbaric acid 1840, 
Rhabarbaric (rebaabe-rik), a. 1839. (f. 


med. L. rhabarbarum (see next) + -IC 1 b.] 
Chem. = CHRYsoPHANIC. So Rhaba-rbarin 
[-IN!], chrysophanic acid. 
|Rhabarbarum (rübü-ibüi)m). 
[med.L.; see RHUBARB.] Rhubarb-root. 

Rhabdite (re-bdoit). 1881. [f. Gr. b 
rod + -ITE' g.] 1. Zool. One of the homo- 
geneous rod-like bodies found in the integu- 
ment of turbellarian worms 1885. 2. Ent. 
One of the three pairs of organs forming the 
ovipositor of some insects 1800. 3. Min. A 
phosphide of iron and nickel 1881. 

Rhabdo- (re-bdo, riebdo-), comb. form of 
Gr. /íf&os rod, occurring in a few technical 
terms (chiefly zoological): Rha-bdocoel(e 
Gr. «ois hollow] d. having a straight di- 
gestive cavity, as turbellarian worms; sb. à 
worm of this kind; one of the Rhabdoceela. 
Rhabdocœ. lian, -coe-lous adjs. = prec. a. 
Rha:bdolith (Gr. hs stone], one of the 
rod-like bodies forming the armature of a 
rhabdosphere. Rha-bdomere [Gr. pos], 
one of the rod-like constituents of a rhabdom. 
Rha:bdomyo:ma, a myoma involving the 
striated muscular fibres. Rha-bdosphere, 
a name given to certain spherical bodies 
found in abundance on the surface of the 
waters in warm seas. 

Rhabdoid (re-bdoid), a. and sb. Also ra-. 
1858. - mod. L. rhabdoides — Gr. papboeðis, 
f. Hg rod; see - O1D.] A. adj. Resembling a 
rod; rod-like. B. sb. A rod-shaped body 1900. 
So Rhabdoi-dal a. 

Rhabdology (rebdg-léd3i). Also rabdo-. 
1667. [- mod. L. rhabdologia (Napier); see 
RHABDO-, -LOGY.] The act or art of computing 
by NAPIER'S BONES (or rods). Now Hist. 

Rhabdom (re:bdém). Also -ome. 1878. 
(- late Gr. páßðwua, f. páßðos rod; see -OME.] 
Ent. One of the rods supporting the crystal- 
line lenses in a faceted eye. 

Rhabdomancy (re-bdomrensi) Also ra-. 
1046. [— Gr. paßðopavrela; See RHABDO-, 
-MANCY.] Divination by means of a rod or 
wand; spec. the art of discovering ores, 
springs of water, etc., in the earth by means 
of a divining-rod. So Rha-bdomancer, a 
dowser. 

Rhachi(o)-, etc.: see RACHI-, etc. 

Rhadamanthus (rde ns). 1582. [- 
L. Rhadamanthus — Gr. 'Pabáuavüos.] In Greek 
mythology, one of the judges in the lower 
world, a son of Zeus and Europa. Hence 


1597. 
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allusively: an inflexible judge; a rigorous or 
severe master. Hence Rhadama-nthine a. 
resembling or characteristic of R. 

Rheetian (ri. Jan), a. and sb. Also Rhe-. 
1779. f. Rhzlia (see next) + -IAN.] = 
RH.ETO-ROMANIC. 

Rhaetic (ri-tik), a. and sb. Also Rhe-. 1861. 
L. Rheticus, adj. of Rhetia, ancient name 
of a district of the Alps.] A. adj. Geol. 
Applied to strata, extensively developed in 
the Rhretian Alps, regarded as passage beds 
between the lias and trias; belonging to or 
characteristic of these. B. sb. The R. forma- 
tion; pl. R. series of strata. 

Rheetizite (ritizoit) Also rhe-; erron. 
rhœ-. 1816. [- G. rhätizit (1815), f. Rhetia; 
see prec. and TTR 2 b.] Min. A white variety 
of cyanite. 

Rhz:to-Roma-nic, a. and sb. Also Rhe-. 
1807. [f. Rhurto-, comb. f. L. Rhetus Rhetian 
+ RowaNIC.] Philology. Applied to those dia- 
lecta of the Romance family which are spoken 
in south-eastern Switzerland and the Tyrol; 
sometimes particularly to the Rumansch of 
the Grisons or the Ladin of the Engadine. 
Also Rhze:to-Roma:nce. 

Rhagades (re-gàdiz), sb. pl. 1601. IL. — 
Gr. jayáBes, pl. of bayds rent, chink. Cf. Fr. 
rhagade (Xvi).] Path. Chaps or fissures of the 
skin. 

Rhamn (rem). ME. [- late L. RHAMNUS.] 
The buckthorn; the buckthern berry. 

Rhamnus (re-mn/s) 1562. [Late L., 
earlier rhamnos (Pliny) — Gr. gas. For- 
merly the buckthorn (R; catharticus) or 
Christ's thorn (Paliurus aculeatus); now, a 
genus of shrubs typical of the family 
Rhamnacex and comprising the buckthorns. 
Also attrib. 

Rhapontic (rüpe:ntik) — 1548. [In XVI 
rhaponticke, also ru-, rew-, = med.L. *rhapon- 
licum, ruponticum (xi), the first elements 
corresp. to those explained under RHUBARB; 
the second = Pontic a. Cf. Fr. treupontic 
(xv), now rhapontic.] t1. Greater Centaury, 
Centaurea rhapontica 1017. 2. A species of 
rhubard, Rheum rhaponticum, or its root. 
Also applied to other species. Also attrib. 
1578. Hence Rhaponticin (răpọ-ntisin) 
[1N!], Chem. a yellow principle extracted 
from the root of Rheum rhaponticum. 

Rhapsode (re-pso"d) 1834. [- Gr. ba- 
yw8ds, reciter of epic poems; see RHAPSODY. 
Of. Fr. r(h)apsode (XVI).] = RHAPSODIST 2. So 
+Rhapsoder = RHAPSODIST 1. (rare) -1711. 

Rhapsodic (repsg-dik), a. 1782. [- Gr. 
BadupBuds, f. Or jajoXa see -10. Cf. Fr. 
r(h)apsodique.] 1. = next 2. 2. Consisting of 
the recitation of rhapsodies 1846. 

Rhapsodical (ræpsọ-dikăl), a. 1659. [f. as 
prec.; see -ICAL.] fl. Of a literary work: 
Consisting of a medley of narratives, etc. 
fragmentary or disconnected in style —1759. 
2. Characteristic of or of the nature of rhap- 
sody (sense 3); exaggeratedly enthusiastic or 
ecstatic in language or manner 1783. 3. Of 
the rhapsodists. SHELLEY. Hence Rhapso:- 
dically adv. 

Rhapsodist (re-psódist) 1646. [f. RHAP- 
sopY + -Ist. Cf. Fr. r(h)apsodiste.] t1. A 
collector of literary pieces —1671. 2. Antiq. 
In Ancient Greece, a reciter of epic poems, 
esp. one of a school of persons whose occu- 
pation it was to recite the Homeric poems 
1050. b. transf. and gen. A reciter of poems 
1765. 3. One who rhapsodizes or uses 
rhapsodical language; in early use, with 
implication of want of argument or fact 1741. 

2. b. The same populace sit for hours. ., listening 
to rhapsodists who recite Ariosto CARLYLE. 

Rhapsodize (rw-psódoiz), v. 1607. t. as 
prec. + IR. Cf. Fr. r(h)apsodier.] t1. trans. 
To piece (miscellaneous narratives, etc.) 
together; to relate disconnectedly —1765. 
2. To recite in rhapsodies. Also absol. 1822. 
3. intr. To utter rhapsody ; to talk rhapsodic- 
ally 1806. 

1. To r. them, as I once intended, into the body of 
the work STERNE. 

Rhapsody (re-psódi) sb. 1542. [- L. 
rhapsodia, applied by Cornelius Nepos to a. 
book of Homer, — Gr papyðia, f. Sang 
rhapsodist, f. &izrew stitch + 5) song, ODE; 
see -Y*.] 1. An epic poem or part of one, 
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suitable for recitation at one time. 12. A 
miscellaneous collection; a medley or con- 
fused mass (of things); a *string' (of words, 
sentences, tales, etc.) —1837. tb. A literary 
work consisting of miscellaneous or discon- 
nected pieces; a written composition having 
no fixed form or plan 1764. fc. A collection 
(of persons, nations) —1701. 3. An exalted 
expression of sentiment or feeling; an 
effusion (e.g. a speech, letter, poem) marked 
by extravagance of idea and expression, but 
without connected thought or sound argu- 
ment. Also without article. 1639, 4. Mus. An 
instrumental composition enthusiastic in 
character but of indefinite form 1880, 

1. Those [verses] of Homer, which..were at 
length, by Pisistratus's order, digested into books, 
called rhapsodies E. CHAMBERS. 2. Such a deed, 
As. .sweete Religion makes A rapsidie of words 
SHAKS. b. I have lately got A. Wood's R. [sc. 
Athenae Oxoniensis] 1710. c. A cento and ar. of 
uncircumcised nations 1647. 3. This looks like 
mere r. GLADSTONE. Hence Rhapsody v. intr. 


to rhapsodize, 
Rhatany (re-tini). Also ra(tany, ra- 
tanhy. 1808. [- mod.L. rhatania = Pg. 


ratanha, Sp. ratania — Quechua ratafia,] The 
S. American shrub Krameria triandra; the 
astringent extract of its root, used in adul- 
terating port-wine, and medicinally. 

Rhea! (ri-4). 1801. [mod.L. generic name 
(Móhring, 1752), a use of the mythological 
name L. Rhea, Gr. ‘Péa.) The South Ameri- 
can or three-toed ostrich; the .genus to 
which this bird belongs. 


Rhea? (rià). Also rheea. 1853. [Assam- 
ese.] = RAMIE. 
Rheic (riik), a. 1847. [f. RHEUM* + -I0 


1 b, after Fr. rhéique.] Chem. R. acid: = next. 
Rhein (ri-in). 1838. [f. RHEUM? + Nl, 
after Fr. rhéine.] Chem. An orange-coloured 
principle obtained from rhubarb; rheie acid. 
fRhein-berry. 1578. [- Mu. rijnbesie, 
f. Rijn RHINE’ + besie berry.) The buckthorn 
berry 1706. 

Rhematic (rime-tik), a. and sb. rare. 1830. 
[= Gr. jmuaruós, f. pñua, nuar- word, verb; 
see -10.] A. adj. a. Pertaining to the forma- 
tion of words 1856. b. Formed on verbs 1877. 

a. This period, during which expressions were 
coined for the most necessary ideas,..forms the 
first in the history of man, . and we call it the R. 
Period 1856. 

B. sb. The science of sentences or proposi- 
tions 1830. 

Rhemish (ri-mif), a. 1589. [f. Rhemes, 
former Eng. spelling of Rheims + -ISH'.] Of 
or pertaining to Rheims in the north-east of 
France: the specific designation of an English 
translation of the New Testament by Roman 
Catholics of the English college at Rheims, 
published in 1582. So Rhe-mist, one of the 
authors of the R. translation of and com- 
mentary on the New Testament. 

Rhenish (renif) a. and sb. [Late ME. 
rynis, -isch, renys (assim. XVI to L.) — AFr. 
reneis, OFr. rinois, rainois — med. IL. * Ihenen- 
sis, for L. Rhenanus, f. Rhenus Rhine; see 
-ISH'. The mod. spelling is due to L.] A. 
adj. 1. Of or belonging to the river Rhine, 
or the regions bordering upon it 1545. tb. 
Applied to the gulden formerly current in 
Germany and the Netherlands —1787. 2. R. 
wine: wine produced in the Rhine region. 
late ME. B. sb. Rhenish wine. Now rare. 1602. 

As he dreines his draughts of Renish downe 
SHAKS. 

Rheo- (ri-d, río), combining form of Gr. 
bos stream, current, used chiefly in names of 
electrical apparatus. 

Rhe-ochord, -cord, a wire used in measuring 
the resistance or reducing the strength of an 
electric current. Rhe-ogra:ph, Rheo meter, 
instruments for measuring the force of electric and 
other currents; so Rheome'tric a. Rheo-metry, 
the measurement of electric currents. Rhe-omo- 
tor, an > apparatus by which an electric current is 
generated. Rhe-ophore [Gr. -dopos bearing], (a) 
Ampere's name for the connecting wire of a vol- 
taic cell; (b) one of the poles of a voltaic battery; 
an electrode; hence Rheopho-ric a. Rhe-oscope, 
an instrument for ascertaining the existence of an 
electric current; so Rheosco-pic a. applied to 

reparations of certain nerves of a frog for show- 
ing the variation of electric currents; so rheoscopic 
frog, muscle, Rhe-ostat [Gr. orarós], an instru- 
ment used to regulate the circuit so that any 
constant degree of force may be obtained; so 
Rheosta· tie a, Rhe-otome [Gr. -topos cutting], a 
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device for interrupting an electric current; = 
INTERRUPTER b. Rhe-otrope [Gr. -70705 turning], 
an instrument for reversing an electric current, 

|iRhesis (risis). 1871. - Gr. hne word, 
speech.] A set speech or discourse. 

Rhesus (ri-sds). 1839. [mod.L., arbitrary 
use of L. Rhesus, Gr. Pfoos, a mythical king 
of Thrace.] In full, R. monkey: one of the 
macaque, Macacus r. àn Indian monkey. 

Rhetor (ritoi) [Late ME. rethor (later 
rhetor) — late L. rethor, var. of L. rhetor — Gr, 
ýńrwp.] 1. A teacher or professor of rhetoric; 
& rhetorician. 2. An orator, esp. a professional 
one. Occas. in depreciatory use: a mere 
rhetorician. 1588. So Rheto-ric a. (rare) 
rhetorical; teloquent. 

Rhetoric (re-tórik), sb. [Late ME. ret(h)or- 
ique — OFr. rethorique (mod. rhétorique) - L, 
rhetorica (med. L. reth-) — Gr. &nropucj, subst. 
use (sc. réxvn art) of fem. of pnropexds rhetorical; 
see -10.] 1. The art of using language so as 
to persuade or influence others; the body 
of rules to be observed by a speaker or 
writer in order that he may express himself. 
with eloquence. b. A treatise on, or ‘body’ 
of, rhetoric 1565. 2. ta. Elegance or eloquence 
of language; eloquent speech or writing. b. 
Speech or writing expressed in terms cal- 
culated to persuade; hence, language cha- 
racterized by artificial or ostentatious ex- 
pression. Often ironical or joc. late ME. tC. 
pl. Elegant expressions; rhetorical flourishes, 
Also rhetorical terms —1628. d. transf. and 
fig., esp. of the persuasiveness of looks or 
acts 1569. 13. Skill in or faculty of using elo- 
quent and persuasive language —1750, 

1. The therde of the vli sciences is called Retho- 
ryque CAXTON. personified, Some condemn Rhe- 
torick as the mother of lies 1642. 2. And the 


rswasive R. That sleek't his tong) d. 

‘he heauenly Rhetoricke of thine eye SHAKS. 

Rhetorical (ritorikàl), a. 1470. [- L. 
rhetoricus; see prec., -ICAL.] I. ta. Eloquent, 


eloquently expressed. b. Expressed in terms 
calculated to persuade; hence, of the nature 
of mere rhetoric (as opp. to sober statement 
or argument), 2. Of, belonging to, concerned 
with, or comprised in, the art of rhetoric 
1530. 3. Of persons: Given to the use of 
rhetoric 1051. 

1. The facts, , were rather r. than logical 1809, R. 
question, one that does not require an answer, but 
is only put in the form of a question to produce a 
more striking effect, Hence Rheto-rically adv., 
-ness. 

Rhetorician (retori-fán). late ME. [OFr. 
rethoricien (mod. rhétoricien), f. L. rhetoricus 
RHETORIC; see -IAN.] 1. A professor or teacher 
of the art of rhetoric (esp. in Ancient Greece 
and Rome); a professional rhetor or orator. 
2. ta. An eloquent or elegant writer. b. One 
who uses rhetorical language or expression; 
esp.(oftenin depreciatory use) a public speak- 
er who indulges in rhetoric. late ME. 

1. Isocrates was a R. by profession: the framing 
of sentences, and turning of periods, was the great 
business of his long life 1838. 

Rhe-torize, v. Now rare or Obs. 1008. 
[app. f. RHETOR + -IZE, perh. after late L. 
rhetoricare in same sense.] inir. To use 
rhetorical language. Hence +Rhe'torized 
ppl. a. addressed rhetorically. MILT. 

Rheum! (rûm). Now arch. [XIV reume — 
OFr. reume (mod. rhume) — late L. rheuma 
— Gr. jena flow, bodily humour or defluxion.] 
1. Watery matter secreted by the mucous 
glands or membranes, such as collects in or 
drops from the nose, eyes, and mouth, eto. 
hence, an excessive or morbid * defluxion 
of any kind. b. poet. Used for: Tears 1593. 
fc. transf. and fig. Applied to pernicious 
moisture or humour, or something resem: 
bling it 1650. 2. spec. A mucous discharge 
caused by taking cold; hence, a cold in the 
lungs; catarrh. Chiefly pl. (occas. used = 
Rheumatic pains). late ME. 

1. b. The Northeast wind. .Awak’d the Rollo 
rhewme, and so by chance Did grace our hollo 
parting with a teare SHAKS. Hence Rheum 
ppl. a. full of watery mucous. Gr. 

Rheum? (riim). 1753. [mod.L. = d 
Bj rhubarb.] Bof. The generic name fo 
the Rhubarbs. ME 

Rheumatic (rume-tik), a. and sb. late M^» 
= OFr. reumatique (mod. rhu-) or L. rheuma- 
ticus (Pliny) — Gr. jevuarucós, f. peðua, 2501 755 
RHEUM!; see 10.] A. adj. t1. Consisting o 
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of the nature of a watery discharge —1696. 
12. Full of or dropping with watery mucus 
—1030. 3. Of persons, their bodies: fa. 
Suffering from a 'defluxion of rheum* or 
catarrh —1661. b. Affected with, suffering 
from, or subject to rheumatism or rheumatic 
pain 1727. 4. Of a disease, symptom: fa. 
Characterized by rheumy or catarrhal 
‘defluxion’. b. Of the nature of or charac- 
teristic of rheumatism. R. fever, an acute 
non-infectious febrile disease marked by 
inflammation and pain of the joints. 1563. 
5. Of weather, places: Inducing or having a 
tendency to produce rheumatism 1505. 

5. India is a very r. country 1879. 

B. sb. 1. pl. Rheumatic pains, rheumatism. 
collog. 1789. 2. A rheumatic patient (rare) 
1884. So Rheuma-tical a., Rheuma: tically 
adv, by or with rheumatism. 

Rheumatism (rü-máütiz'm). 1601. [- Fr. 
rhumalisme or L. rheumatismus = Gr. 
ferpaniopds; See prec., -ISM.] fl. A 'defluxion 
of rheum’. 2. A disease of which inflamma- 
tion and pain of the joints are prominent 
features. In early use commonly with a and 
pl., an attack of this disease, 1688. 3. attrib. 
1798. 

2. Acute (articular) r., rheumatic fever. Muscular 
r., myalgia, 3. N. root, the root of (1) some species 
of Jeffersonia, (2) Dioscorea villosa; the plants 
themselves. Hence Rheumati-smal a, rheuma- 
tie, Rheumati-smoid, a. resembling r. So 
Rheu:matiz (dial. and vulgar), rheumatism. 

Rheu:mato-, comb. form of Gr. jeóua, 
Benar- RHEUM!, used in the sense of ‘rhen- 
matic’, or ‘rheumatic and.. 

Rheumatoid (rü-mütoid), a. 1859. t. 
RUKUMATISM + ob.] Having the characters 
of rheumatism. Also, suffering from rheum- 
atism. 

Chiefly in r. arthritis, a chronic disease of the 
joints characterized by changes in the synovial 
membranes, etc., and resulting in deformity and 
immobility. So Rheumatoi-dal a., -ly adv. 

Rheumy (rZz-mi) a. 1591. (f. RHEUM! 
+ .] d. = RHEUMATIC d. 1, 2. 2, Moist, 
damp, wet; esp. of the air 1601. 

1. The r. soberness of extreme age CARLYLE, 2. 


Jul. C. U. i, 206. 

Rhinal (roi-nal), a. 1804. [f. Gr., As, pw- 
nose + -AL' 1] Belonging to or connected 
with the nose. 

Rhine! (rin). s.-w. dial. 1698. [app. repr. 
OE. ryne.] A large open ditch or drain. 

Rhine! (roin) 1641. [orig. rine hemp — 
G. reinhanf, lit. ‘clean hemp’.) A fine quality 
of Russian hemp. Usu. Riga r. (hemp). 

Rhine? (roin) 1843. Name of the chief 
river of Germany, used attrib. to designate 
wines made from grapes grown in the Rhine 
valley. So Rhi-neland, the country around 
the river Rhine; also attrib. as Rhineland foot, 
perch, etc. Rhi-nestone, (a) a variety of 
rock erystal; (6) an artificial gem of paste or 
strass, cut to imitate a diamond. 

Rhi : negrave. 1548. [- MDu. Rijngrave 
(mod. -graaf), G. Rheingraf; see GRAVE 
ah.“! A count whose domain borders on the 
river Rhine. 


|Rhinencephalon (roinense-fülon) 1851. 
[f. Gr. fis, jw- nose + ENCEPHALON.] Anat. 
The olfactory lobe of the brain. Hence 


Rhinencepha lic a. pertaining to or consist- 
slang. 


ing of the r. 

Rhino’ (roi-no). [Origin 
unkn.] Money; often ready r. 

Rhino? (roi-no). 1884. Colloq. abbrev. of 
RHINOCEROS, 

Rhino- (roi-no, rəinọ-), comb. form of Gr. 
fis, &v- nose, Rhi-nolith, a nasal calculus. 
Rhinolo-gical, a. pertaining to rhinology. 
Rhino-logist, a student of rhinology. 
Rhino:logy, the study of the nose, as a part 
of pathology. Rhi-nophor(e, an external 
olfactory organ; spec. in certain molluses, 
the hinder pair of tentacles, which appear to 
have this function. Rhinopla:stic [see 
PLASTIC d. J, a. Surg. pertaining to the plastic 
Surgery of the nose; connected with rhino- 
plasty; so Rhi-noplasty, the rhinoplastic 
operation. |Rhi:nosclero-ma, a rare dis- 
ease, characterized by a circumscribed, ir- 
regularly shaped, flattened, tubercular 
growth, having its seat about the region of 
the nose. Rhi-noscope, an instrument for 
examining the nasal cavity; so Rhinosco:- 


1688. 
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pic a. pertaining to rhinoscopy; performed 
by means of the rhinoscope. Rhino'scopy, 
examination of the nasal cavity; use of the 
rhinoscope. 

tRhinoce-rical, a. 1088. If. RHINOCEROS 
+ -ICAL; in sense 2 with ref. to RHINO!'.] 1. 
Of a nose: Like a rhinoceros’ horn; retroussé 
1710. 2. slang. Having plenty of ‘the rhino’; 
rich —1796. 

Rhinoceros (roingsséros. ME. [= L. 
rhinoceros (Pliny), pl. -otes, in med.L. usu. 
rino-, — Gr. pwórepws, f. pls, jw- nose + xépas 
horn.] A large, unwieldy quadruped of a 
genus now found only in Africa and Southern 
Asia, having a horn (or, in some species, two 
horns) on the nose, and a very thick skin dis- 
posed in plates and folds. b. transf. A large 
unwieldy person 1885. 

attrib. and Comb.: r. auk, the bird Cerator- 
rhina monocerata, having a horn at the base of its 
beak; r. beetle, a kind of beetle having a horn; r. 
bird, }(a) the Indian bird Buceros rhinoceros; (b) 
the African Beef-eater or Ox-pecker, genus Bu- 
phaga, which rids the rhinoceros’ skin of ticks; fr. 
nose, = L, nasus rhinocerolis, used as descriptive 
of a sneer. So Rhino'cerot, (now rare) rhinoc- 
eros. Rhinocero:'tic g. of, belonging to, charac- 
teristic of, or resembling the r. 

Rhizanth (roi-zenp). 1840. [- mod.L. 
Rhizanthew, f. Gr. Mta root + dds flower.) 
Bot. A plant of the class Rhizanthex, pro- 
ducing (apparently) only a root and flowers. 
So Rhiza-nthous a. flowering (apparently) 
from the root. 

Rhizo- (roi. 20, reizg:), comb. form of Gr. 
bita root, used in the formation of botanical 
and other terms. Rhi:zocarp [Gr. xapnós 
fruit], a plant of the group Rhizocarpeæ 
(= Marsiliacew). Rhizoca:rpous a. having 
a perennial root but perishing stems. 
Rhizoce : phala [Gr. , head], an order 
of parasitic hermaphrodite crustaceans 
closely related to the cirripedes; also sing. 
|iRhizoce:phalon, one of these. Rhi-zo- 
dont [Gr. ó5oís, d5ovr- tooth] a. having teeth 
with branching fangs anchylosing with the 
jaw, as a crocodile; sb. a rhizodont reptile. 
Rhi zogen, a plant parasitic on the roots of 
another plant. Rhizo-phagous a. feeding 
on roots. |Rhizo:stoma [Gr. eróu mouth], 
a genus of discomedusan hydrozoans having 
root-like oval arms; an animal of this genus 
(also Rhizzostome). |/Rhizota-xis, Rhi-zo- 
taxy, arrangement or disposition of roots. 


Rhizoid (roi-zoid). 1858. [f. Gr. pa + 
-or.) A. adj. Resembling a root. B. sb. A 
root-hair or filament 1875. 

(Rhizoma (roizd"ma). Pl. rhizo-mata. 
1830. [mod. L. - Gr. eua, f. piLododae 
take root, f. Mia root; see O. Bot. A 


prostrate or subterranean root-like stem 
emitting roots and usu. producing leaves at 
itsapex;aroot-stock. Hence Rhizo-matous 
a. consisting of or of the nature of a r.; 
having rhizomata, So Rhi-zome, anglicized 
and more usual form of r. 


Rhizophora (roizo-fórà). 1832. [mod.L. 
(sc. herba plant), f. Gr. pila root + -G 
bearing; see -PHORE, -A 2.] Bot. A genus 


typical of the family Rħizophoraceæ; a tree 
of this genus; a mangrove. So Rhizo-phor- 
ous a. root-bearing. 

Rhizopod' (roizópod) 1851. [- mod. L. 
RuizoPoDa.] Zool. An animaleule of the 
class Rhizopoda. 

Rhizopod' (roizzópod) Also -pode, and 
in L. form. 1858. [- mod.L. rhizopodium, f. 


RO. + Gr. nous, noô- foot.] Bol. The 
mycelium of fungi. 
Rhizopoda (reizo:pódà), sb. pl. 1859. 


[mod.L., f. as prec.; see -A 4.] Zool. The 
lowest class of Protozoa comprising animal- 
cules having pseudopodia, Hence Rhizo:- 
podal, Rhizopo-dic, Rhizo-podous adjs. 
belonging to or characteristic of the R. 
Rhodanate (rd"-dinét). 1867. [irreg. f. 
Gr. g rose + -AN + -ATE'.] Chem. = SUL- 
PHOCYANATE. Rhodanic (rode. nik) a. = 
SULPHOCYANIC d. 

Rhodeoretin (ró'dioritin) 1845. L G. 
rhodeoretin, f. Gr. póðeos roseate + pnrim 
resin.] Chem. = CONVOLVULIN. 

Rhodes scholar (ró"-dz skọ:lə1), the holder 
of any of the scholarships founded at Oxford. 
in 1902 by Cecil Rhodes and tenable by 


RHOMBIG 


members of the British Commonwealth, 
South Africa, and the U.S. (Formerly also 
Germany.) 

Rhodian (rd-diin), a and sb; 1550. [f. 
L. Rhodius, f. Rhodos, us, = Gr. 'Póbos 
Rhodes; see Ax. ] A. adj. a. Of or belonging 
to the order of the Knights of Rhodes or 
Hospitallers 1592. b. Belonging to or in- 
habiting the island of Rhodes in the ZEgean 
1595 off the south-west coast of Asia Minor 
1097. 

b. R. Law is the earliest system of marine law 
known to history, said to be compiled. ., about 
900 years before the Christian era 1866. 

B. sb. a. A Knight of Rhodes; a Hospitaller 
1550. b. An inhabitant or native of Rhodes 
1593. 

Rhodium! (ró-di5m). 1001. [mod. L. (sc. 
lignum wood), neut. of rhodius rose-like (f. Gr. 
póðov rose).] I. H.-wood, the sweet-scented 
wood of two species of Convolvulus, C. 
floridus and C. scoparius, of the Canary 
Islands. 2. Oil of r. [= mod. IL. oleum rhodii]: 
oil obtained from rose-wood; rosewood oil 
1678. 

Rhodium? (ródijm). 1804. [f. Gr. 5600. 
rose + -IUM.] Chem. A very hard white metal 
of the platinum group, discovered by Wol- 
laston; so named from the rose-colour of a. 
dilute solution of the salts containing it. 
Symbol Rh, formerly Ro. 

attrib., as r. salt; r. gold, ingot, native gold 
containing r.; r. pen, a steel pen tipped with r. 
Hence Rho-dic a. containing r. in smaller propor- 
tions, relatively to oxygen, than the rhodous 
compounds. o, dous d, containing r. in larger 
proportions than the rhodie compounds. 

Rhodizonic (ró"dizo:nik), a. 1839. [f. Gr. 
fodifew be red, f. øóðov rose, after G. rho- 
dizonsdure (Heller, 1837); see -10.] Chem. The 
name of two acids (so named because their 
salts are red) obtained from carboxide of 
potassium. Hence Rhodizo-nate, a salt of r. 


(r6"-d5), comb. form of Gr. pdéov 
rose, used chiefly in names of mineral and 
chemical substances, Rhodochro'site [Gr. 
pobóxpus], carbonate of manganese occurring 
in rose-red crystals. Rhodocri-nite, a rose- 
like encrinite. Rhodo:psin [Gr. cis sight], 
visual purple. Rho'dosperm [Gr. ezépua 
seed], a seaweed of the class Rhodospermex 
characterized by rose-coloured spores. 

Rhododendron (ré"déde-ndrgn). PI. Rho- 
dodendrons, -dendra. 1001. [L. rhododen- 
dron oleander (Pliny) — Gr. poddéevdpov, f. 
póbov rose + Sév8pov tree.] t1. The rose-bay 
or oleander —1607. 2. A genus of showy 
ericaceous shrubs or low trees, akin to the 
azaleas, much cultivated for their ever- 
green foliage and profusion of large beautiful 
flowers; a plant or flower belonging to this 
genus 1664. 

Rhodonite (ró".dónoit) 1823. [~ G. rho- 
donit, f. Gr. pdéov rose; see -ITE' 2 b.] Min. 
Silicate of manganese, of a rose-pink colour 
when pure; manganese-spar, rose manganese. 

Rhomb (romb, rom). 1578. [= Fr. rhombe or 
L. RHOMBUS — Gr. jóuBos equilateral paral- 
lelogram, lozenge.] 1. Geom. A plane figure 
having four equal sides and the opposite 
angles equal (two being acute and two 
obtuse). Also, a lozenge-shaped object or 
formation; Nat. Hist., otc., a part, dispo- 
sition of parts, marking, etc. of this shape. 2. 
Cryst. A solid figure bounded by six equal and. 
similar rhombie planes; a rhombohedron 
1800. 13. A circle; a magic circle (rare) 
1697. 

1. See how in warlike muster they appear, In 
Rhombs and wedges, and half moons, and wings 


ILT, 
attrib. and Comi . ovate a., partly rhomboid 
and partly ovate; -porphyry, a porphyry en- 
closing crystals of orthoclase of a rhombic out- 
line; -spar, applied to certain specimens of 
dolomite. 

Rhombic (rọ:mbik), a. 1070. [f. RHOMB 
+ -1€.] 1. Of the form of a rhomb 1701. b. 
Zool. Lozenge- or diamond-shaped, often 
with the corners somewhat rounded 1815. 
c. Bot. Oval, but angular at the sides 1857. 
2. Of solid figures: Having a rhomb for its 
base or section plane; also, bounded by 
equal and similar rhombs; Cryst. = ORTHO- 
RHOMBIC 1670. 


RHOMBO- 


Rho:mbo-, comb. form of Gr. 5% 
RHOMBUS, used to denote (1) rhombic, as in 
r.-dodecahedron; (2) forming a rhombus (and 
another figure), as in r.-quadratic, etc. 

Rhombohedron (rombohi-drón). Pl. -he- 
dra. Also rhomboedron. 1836. [f. RHOM- 
BO- + -hedron as in polyhedron, tetrahedron.) 
Cryst. A solid figure bounded by six equal 
rhombs; a crystal of this form. So Rhombo- 
he-dral (rombohi-drül) a. pertaining to or 
having the form of a r.; Cryst. denoting a 
system in which all the forms are derivable 
from the r.; also, belonging to this system. 
Rhombohe-dric a. 

Rhomboid (romboid), d. and sb. 1570. 
[- Fr. rhomboide or late L. RHOMBOIDES.] 
A. adj. 1. Having the form of a rhomb; spec. 
in Bot. oval, a little angular at the sides 
1003. 2. Cryst. = ORTHORHOMBIC. Now rare. 
1070. 3. Anat. a. R. muscle = RHOMBOIDEUS 
1834. b. R. ligament: the costo-clavicular 
ligament. 1848. B. sb. 1. A quadrilateral 
figure having only its opposite sides and 
angles equal 1570, 2. Cryst. A solid bounded 
by six equal and similar rhombic faces 
parallel two and two 1800. 3. Anat. = R. 
muscle 1835. Hence Rho-mboidly adv. 
(rare) with a r. form. 

Rhomboi-dal, a. 1658. [f. prec. + -AL? 1.] 
1. = prec. A. 1. 2. Crust. = ORTHORHOMBIC 
1729. Hence Rhomboi-dally adv. in the form 
of, or so as to form, a rhomboid. 

Rhomboides (remboi-diz), Now rare or 
Obs. 1570. [In sense 1 late L. rhomboides — 
Gr. poupoeðés (Sc. oxñua), neut. of pong, 
f. MóuBos; in sense 2 rhomboides masc. (sc. 
musculus).| 1. Geom. = RHOMBOID B. 1. 2. 
Anat, = RHOMBOIDEUS 1003. 

Rhomboideus (romboi-dts). PL -ei 
(hoi). 1835. [mod. L. (sc. musculus), f. rhom- 
boides; see prec.] Used attrib. (with muscle) 
or absol.: Either of two muscles connecting 
the spinous process of the last cervical and 
first dorsal vertebrae with the scapula. 

Rhombus (ro-mbis). Pl. rhombuses; 
trhombi. 1567. [L.; see RHOMm.] 1. Geom. 
= RHOMB 1. 2. A rhomb-shaped instrument, 
pattern, etc. 1614. 3. A genus of flat fishes 
comprising the turbot and the brill; a fish of 
this genus 1753. 4. Conch. A shell of the genus 
Oliva 1776. 

Rhonchus (rg-nkis). Also ronchus. Pl. 
rhonchi (re-nkoi). 1829. [L. — Gr. », 
var. of geyxos snoring.] A dry sound heard by 
auscultation in the bronchial tubes; usu. 
identified with Ritz. Hence Rho-nchal, also 
ronchal, a. pertaining to or characterized by 
snoring or (spec. in Path.) r. 

Rhopalic (ro"p-lik), a. 1682. [- late L. 
rhopalicus (servius), f. Gr. pémados cudgel 
thicker towards one end; see a.] Pros. 
Applied to verses in which each word con- 
tains one syllable more than the one 
immediately preceding it. 

Rhopalocerous (ró'pálo:séros) a. 1882. 
[f. mod. L. Rhopalocera, n. pl. (f. Gr. Aémados 
club + xépas horn) + -0Us.] Ent. Belonging 
to the sub-order Rhopalocera; lepidopterous 
Pie having clubbed antenne (i.e. butter- 

les). 

Rhotacism (rd“-tisiz’m). Also rotacism. 
1834. - mod. L. rhotacismus — Gr. g ,. 
f. joraxitew make excessive or wrong use of 
r, f. pô letter R; see -ISM, and cf. LAMBDA- 
OISM.] 1. Excessive use or peculiar pronun- 
ciation of r; spec. the use of the burr or r 
grasseyé. 2. Philol. Conversion of another 
sound (esp. s) into r 1844. 

Rho-tacize, v. [- Gr. pwraxitew; see prec., 
R.] intr. To be characterized or marked by 
rhotacism. 

Rhubarb (rz-baib) [Late ME. rubarbe — 
OFr. ru-, reubarbe (mod. rhubarbe) — Rom. 
*r(h)eubarbum, shortening of med.L. r(A)eu- 
barbarum, alt. by assoc. with rheum RHEUM* 
of RHABARBARUM (whence It. rabarbaro, G. 
rhabarber), f. late L. rhd — Gr. b, said by 
Ammianus Marcellinus to be called after the 
ancient name had of the river Volga.) 
1. The medicinal root-stock, purgative and 
subsequently astringent, of one or more 
species of Rheum grown in China and Tibet 
and formerly imported into Europe through 
Russia and the Levant; usu. (e.g. in phar- 


1826 


maceutical and domestic use) called Turkey 
or Russian r., but now known commercially 
as East Indian or Chinese r. b. fig. as a 
type of bitterness or sourness 1526. 2. Any 
plant of the genus Rheum. late ME. b. 
English or French R.: any of various species 
cultivated in England or France. Common 
or Garden R.: any of the species having 
heart-shaped, smooth, deep-green leaves 
growing on thick fleshy stalks; also the leaf- 
stalks themselves, which are much used in 
the spring as a substitute for fruit 1650. 3. 
attrib. or adj.: ta. fig. Bitter, tart 1586. 
b. Of the colour of medicinal rhubarb, 
yellowish-brown 1802. Hence Rhu-barby 
a. resembling r. 

Rhumb (rom, romb). 1578. [= Fr. rumb, 
trum, earlier tryn (de vent of wind) point of 
the compass, prob. — Du. ruim space, room, 
altered later by assoc, with L. rhombus 
RHOMBUS; cf. Sp. rumbo, Pg. rumbo, rumo, It. 
rombo, which may be partly the source of the 
Eng. word.] tl. a. The line followed by a 
vessel sailing on one course or a wind blowing 
continuously in one direction. b. Any one of 
the set of lines drawn through a point on a 
map or chart and indicating the course of an 
object moving always in the same direction. 
Obs. exc. Hist. c. One of the principal points 
ofthe compass 1594. 2. The angular distance, 
= 11° 15’, between two successive points of 
the compass 1625. 

e r-line, = la, b. -sailing, sailing on a r. 

Ine. 

Rhus (ros) 1611. [L. — Gr. pods.) A 
genus of shrubs and trees, mostly poisonous, 
especially abundant at the Cape of Good 
Hope; a plant of this genus, a sumach. b. A 
drug obtained from the sumach 1878. 

Rhyme (roim), sb. 1610. (Graphic var, of 
Rime sb., which arose through etymological 
association with the ultimate source, L. 
rhythmus.| 1. A piece of poetry or metrical 
composition in which the consonance of ter- 
minal sounds (see 3) is observed; usu. pl., 
verses, poetry. 2. Verse marked by conso- 
nance of the terminal sounds (see 3) 1652. 
3. Pros. Agreement in the terminal sounds of 
two or more words or metrical lines, such 
that (in English prosody) the last stressed 
vowel and any sounds following it are the 
same, while the sound or sounds preceding it 
are different 1663. 

Examples: which, rich; peace, increase ; descended, 
ext . (See FEMALE, FEMININE, MALE, 
MASCULINE, RICH, TAILED.) 

Imperfect rhymes are tolerated to a large extent 
in English, e.g. phase, race; did, seed,; among these 
some rhyme only to the eye, as lored, proved; etc. 
The term is sometimes extended to include 
assonance and even alliteration (initial or head 


rime). 

b. Coupled with reason. Chiefly in neg. 
phrases used to express lack of good sense or 
reasonableness. 1664. c. An instance of 
rhyme; a rhyme-word 1656. 

1. He knew Himself to sing, and build the lofty r. 
Mit. 2. Suaa unattempted yet in Prose or 
Rhime MrirT.*'To make old prose in modern r. 
more sweet KEATS. R. royal, that form of verse 
which consists of stanzas of seven five-stress lines 
rhyming ababbec. (This name succeeded to the 
older designation ballade royal.) 3. b. This won't 
do. There's neither r. nor reason about it 1888. 
€. Single, double, triple (or treble) r., one involving 
one, two, or three syllables respectively. 

Rhyme (roim), v. 1660. [Graphic var. of 
RME v.“; cf. prec.] 1. intr. To make rhymes 
or verses; to versify 1697. 2. (rans. With obj. 
and compl.; esp. in to r. to death, (a) orig. with 
ref. to the alleged destruction of rats in 
Ireland by incantation; (b) to destroy the 
reputation of (a person) by writing verses 
upon him; also, to pester with rhymes 1660. 
3. a. To put (one's thoughts) into rhyming 
form. b. To compose (rhymed verses). 1848. 
4. intr. a. Of words or metrical lines: To 
terminate in sounds that form a rhyme. b. 
Of a word: To be a rhyme fo (another word). 
Also const. with. 1672. 5. To use rhyme; to 
find or furnish a rhyme to (a word) 1690. 6. 
R couse (words) to rhyme; to use as rhymes 


1. L am going to Ashestiel for eight days, to fish 
and r. SCOTT. 2. Ratts Rhimed to Death, Or, the 
N Hang'd up in the Shambles 


. 3. a. I 
4. b. 


. Ir. my thoughts without an aim 1848. 
The Couplet where a-Stick rhimes to 


RHYTHM 


Ecclesiastick STEELE. 6. fig. Nature never 
rhymes her children, nor makes two men alike 
Emerson. Hence Rhy:mer, Rhy-mester, one 
who makes (poor) rhymes or verses; a mere 
versifier. Rhy-mist, a writer of rhymes or 
verses; One who uses (good or bad) rhymes. 

Rhynchocephalian (rinkostfé'-liin), a. (and 
sb. 1807. [f. mod.L. Rhynchocephala (f. 
Gr. gur snout + xeócj head) + x.] 
Belonging to the order Rhynchocephala of 
reptiles (including Hatteria). As sb. A 
rhynchocephalian reptile. 

Rhynchoceele (ri-nkosil), a. and sb. 1877, 
E mod. L. Rhynchocela, f. Gr. jóyyos snout 
+ xoilos hollow.] Zool. A. adj. Belonging to 
the Rhynchocela, a group of turbellarians 
comprising the Nemerteans. B. sb. A rhyn- 
choccele turbellarian. Hence Rhynchoce:- 
lous a. 

Rhyncholite (ri-jkóloit). 1836. [f. Gr. 

beak + Aðoş stone, -LITE.] Geol. A 
fossilized beak of a tetrabranchiate cephalo- 
pod. 

Rhynchophore.(ri-nkofo?1). 1820. E mod. L. 
Rhynchophora, n. pl. of rhynchophorus, f. Gr. 
púyxos snout; see -PHORE, -A A.] Ent. A beetle 
of the group Rhynchophora, having the head 
prolonged into a beak or snout; a weevil. So 
Rhyncho'phorous (rinko-fóros) a. belonging 
to the Rhynchophore. 

Rhynchotous (ripkó"tos) a. 1890. If. 
mod.L. Rhynchola (f. Gr. pvyxos snout) + 
-ous.] Ent, Belonging to the order Rhynchota 
(= Hemiptera) of insects. 

Rhyolite (roi-dloit). 1872. [- G. rhyolit 
(Richthofen), irreg. f. Gr. fvag stream (of 
lava) + Atos stone; see -LrTE.] Geol. A variety 
of trachyte found in Hungary, containing 
quartz; later, a general name for volcanic 
rocks exhibiting a fluidal texture, Hence 
Rhyoli-tic a. 

Rhyparographer (ripüro-grüfoz). 1650. [7 L. 
rhyparographos = Gr, jvesapoypádos, f. pumapds 
filthy; see -GRAPHER. Cf. Fr. riparographe,] 
A painter of mean or sordid subjects. 
So Rhyparo-graphist. Rhyparographic 
a. characteristic of a r. Rhyparo'graphy, 
the painting of mean and sordid subjects; 
spec, still-life or genre painting. 

Rhysimeter (raisi-mitoz), 1871. t. Gr. 
pias flowing, stream + -METER.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the velocity of fluids or 
the speed of ships. 

Rhythm (rió'm, ri-p'm) 1557. [In 
branch I a graphic var. of Rom sb.' (cf. 
RHYME sb.) assim. to L. rhythmus or Fr. 
rhylhme. ‘The rhyme-words time, crime, 
etc. attest the pron. (roim). In branch I= 
L. rhythmus or Fr. rhytme — Gr. ududs, rel. 
to jt» flow.] I. t1. Rhyming or rhymed verse; 
a form or variety of this -1695. 12. A piece 
of rhyming verse -1077. +3. The fact of lines 
ending in the same sound; an instance of this 


—1680. 

2. When ye these rythmes doo read, and vew the 
rest SPENSER. And. build a lofty Rhythm, That 
shall outlast the insolence of time 1677. 

II. 1. Pros. The measured recurrence of arsis 
and thesis determined by vowel-quantity or 
stress, or both combined; kind of metrical 
movement, as determined by the relation of 
long and short, or stressed and unstressed, 
syllables in a foot or line 1560. b. Rhyth- 
mical or metrical form 1656. c. The measured 
flow of words or phrases 1832. 2. Mus. g. 
That feature of musical composition which 
depends on the systematic grouping of notes 
according to their duration. b. Kind of 
structure as determined by the arrangement 
of such groups. 1776. 3, Art. Due correlation 
and interdependence of parts, producing à 
harmonious whole 1776. 4. gen. Movement 
marked by the regulated succession 0 
strong and weak elements, or of opposite 
or different conditions 1855. b. Phys. 8 
Path. of functional movements as the heart, 
respiration, ete. 1722. 

1. All Metre is therefore R., but not all R. Mel 
1737. b. One began and sang in r., the rest. 
hearing with silence 1657. c. In every sentene 
however uttered, there is ar, 1863. 3. The T. 80 
symmetry of a stately Italian palace 1807. m 
do flux and reflux—the r. of change- alterns 
and persist in everything under the sky T. Han 
c. The 'r.' of cell-division 1890. Hence Rhy’ 
mist, one versed in r. Rhy:thmless d. 


RHYTHMED 


Rhythmed (ri-ómd, ri-pmd), a. 1095. [f. 
prec. + -ED*.] fl. Rhymed. 2. Marked by 
rhythm; rhythmical 1863. 

Rhythmic (ri-ómik, ri-pmik), a. and sb. 
1603. [- Fr. rhythmique or L. rhythmicus = 
Gr. Sul,, f. pvðuós RHYTHM; see -IC.] A. 
adj. = next 3, 4. 

Much of it, to .is r.; a kind of wild chanting 
song CARLYLE. The r. rattling of the train 1873. 

B. sb. The science or theory of rhythm 1603. 
Also Rhy:thmics 1864. 

Rhythmical (riómikàál, ri pmikäh, a. 
1507. [f. as prec.; see -ICAL.] t1. Composing 
verse; rhyming. 12. Written in rhyming 
verse -1700. 3. a. Of language, verse: 
Marked by or composed in rhythm; often, 
having a good, smooth, or flowing rhythm 
1589. b. gen. Of motion, etc. 1619. c. Phys. 
and Path. 1840. d. Art. 1880. 4. Relating to, 
concerning, or involving rhythm 1619, 

3. The rhapsode recited . a species of musical and 
r. declamation 1846, b. The x. cadence of the oars 
1889, c. R. actions, such as that of the respiration 
1888. 4. Less through rythmical skill than a 
musical ear POE. Hence Rhy-thmically adv, 

Rhythmo:meter. 1812. f. Gr. pududs 
RHYTHMUS; See -METER.] A kind of metro- 
nome. 

Rhythmus (ri: mus, ri: pms). Pl. -mi 
(mei). 1531. [L. - Gr. Sine, related to jeiv 
flow.] 1. Pros. = RHYTHM sb. II. 1, 1, b. 
2. Mus. = RHYTHM sb. II. 2. 1734, 

Rhytina (ritoi-ná) Also Rytina. 1835. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. jvris wrinkle; see -INA*.] A 
genus of Sirenia, represented by one species, 
R, stelleri, now extinct; an animal of this 
genus; the Arctic Sea-cow. 

Rial (rol) sb. Now Hist. late ME. It. 
next after Fr. and (later) Sp. models; cf. 
REAL sh. 1] fi. A royal person —1475. t2. The 
second branch of a stag's horn, lying im- 
mediately above the brow-antler —1486. 3. A 
gold coin formerly current in England, orig. 
worth ten shillings, first issued by Edward 
IV in 1465. Now Hist. 1473. t4. A Spanish 
coin; = REAL sb.' 1. —1809. tb. R. of plate 
(Sp. real de plata), an eighth of a dollar or 
E —1748. te. R. of eight, = REAL sb.! 2. 
1738. 

+Rival, a. ME. [- OFr. rial, var. of real 
REAL d,]! Royal, regal —1584. 

\[Ria‘Ito, 1879. [Name of the quarter in 
Venice in which the Exchange is situated.] 
An exchange or mart. 

Riant (roint, Fr. rian), a. Also occas. ri- 
ante (riant). 1507. [— Fr. riant, pr. pple. of 
rire :— L. ridére laugh; see -ANT.] Smiling, 
mirthful, cheerful, gay. 

A..r. landskip 1792. He was jovial, r., jocose 
rather than serious 1867. Hence Ri-antly adv. 

\Riata (ri,i-ta). 1869. [Sp. reata, f. reatar 
tie again, f. re- RR. + alar :- L. aptare 
apply, adjust.) = LARIAT. 

Rib, sb. (OK. rib(b, corresp. (with varia- 
tions in gender and declension) to OFris. 
ribb, rebb, OS. ribbi (Du. rib(be ), OHG. rippi, 
rippa (G. rippe), ON. rif :- Gme. *rebja, 
-jō.] I. 1. One of the curved bones articu- 
lated in pairs to the spine in men and 
animals and enclosing or tending to enclose 
the thoracic or body cavity, whose chief 
organs they protect. b. Zool. One of the 
meridional plates characteristic of the 
Ctenophora; a ctenophore 1890. 2. One of 
these bones taken from the carcase of an ox, 
pig, ctc., with the meat adhering to it, as 
used for food. late ME. 3. With allusion to 
the ereation of Eve (Gen. 2:21): A (person's) 
wife; a woman 1589. tb. So r. of man(kind), 
lost r. 1047. 

1. Asternal, floating ribs: see those adjs. False 
r. = asternal rib. Si or true ribs, those 
attached to the breast-bone or sternum. To smite 
(a person) under the fifth r., to strike to the heart. 
2. Dined well on some good ribbs of beef roasted 
and mince pies Pepys, 3. b. Surely if feasting ever 
be in season it is at the recovery of the lost r. 
lite. marriage] 1647. 

II. 1. The central or principal nerve or vein 
9f a leat, extending from the petiole to the 
apex = MIDRIB 2; also, one of the smaller or 
Secondary nerves. Now Bot. late ME. b. The 
Shaft or quill of a feather 1545. c. Ent. A ner- 
vure in an insect’s wing 1843. d. Bot. A more 
dense or firm part extending along or through 
an organ or structure 1847. 2, A hard or 
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rocky portion of a mountain, etc., esp, when 
in the form of a projecting ridge 1586. b. A 
vein of ore, or the solid part of one; a stratum 
or dyke of stone or rock. Now esp. Geol. 
1667. c. Mining. A wall of coal left standing 
to support the roof of the workings 1839. 
3. a. A narrow strip of land, as that between 
furrows; also dial., a furrow. b. A narrow 
ridge separating a roadway from the ditch. 
1670. 4. In techn. use, an artificial ridge 
raised upon some object: a. Mech. A raised 
band or flange, esp. one made upon a metal 
plate in order to stiffen it 1793. b. Gunmaking. 
A bar or ridge of metal made on each barrel 
of a double-barrelled gun, and serving to 
connect the two 1815. c. A raised ridge in a 
knitted stocking, cloth, or the like 1829. d. 
Bookbinding. One of the raised bands upon 
the back of a book, serving as a covering for 
the cords and as an ornament 1875. 5. Conch. 
A salient ridge upon a shell 1711. 

2. b. Soon had his crew Op’nd into the Hill a 

spacious wound And dig'd out ribs of Gold MILT. 

II. 1. Naut. One of the curved frame- 
timbers of a ship, extending from the keel to 
the top of the hull, upon which the planking 
of the side is nailed; also, in later use, a 
piece of strong ironwork serving the same 
purpose 1553. 2. Building. a. A piece of tim- 
ber forming part of the framework or roof 
of a house; in mod. dial., a purlin. late ME. 
b. An arch supporting a vault; one or other 
of the transverse or oblique arches by which 
& compound vault is sustained; the edge or 
groin of two intersecting arches in a vault. 
Also, in later use, a projecting band or 
moulding on a groin or ceiling (whether 
vaulted or flat), or on some other architec- 
tural feature. 1726. c. One of a set of arched 
wooden trusses used for the centring of a 
bridge; one of a set of parallel timbers or 
iron beams (whether arched or flat) serving to 
carry a bridge 1735. d. One of the curved 
pieces of stone-, timber-, or ironwork which 
form the framework of a dome 1766. 3. A bar 
or rod (of wood or iron) serving to strengthen 
or support a structure 1047. b. A bar of a 
grate or the like, Now Sc. and n. dial. 1651. 
c. One of the two horizontal bars of a print- 
ing-press upon which or in the grooves of 
which the carriage supporting the bed 
slides on its way towards the platen 1683. 
4. a. One of the curved pieces of wood form- 
ing the body of a lute or the sides of a 
violin 1676. b. One of the strips of whalebone 
or stout metal wires composing the frame- 
work of an umbrella or sunshade 1716. c. 
One of the -hoops which serve to form the 
folds in organ-bellows 1881. 

1. MEUS ner high top lower then her ribs SHAKS. 
Ribs and Trucks, used figuratively for fragments 
1867. Hence Ri'bless a, Ri-blet, a small r. 

Rib, v. 1547. [f. RIB sb.) 1. To furnish 
or strengthen with ribs; to enclose as with 
ribs. tb. To form the ribs of (a ship). COWPER, 
2. To mark with rib-like ridges; to form 
or shape into ridges 1548. b. Agric. To plough 
(land), leaving a space between the furrows; 
to rafter or half-plough 1735. 

1. Your Isle, which stands As Neptunes Parke, 
fibb'd, and pal’d in With Oakes vnskaleable 
SHAKS. Hence Ri-bbing, the action of the vb.; 
ribs collectively. E 

Ribald (ri-báld), sb. and a. [ME. ribaud — 
OFr. ribaut, -ault, -auld, (also mod.) ribaud, f. 
riber pursue licentious pleasures, f. Gmc. 
base repr. by OHG. hriba whore.] A. sb. 
11. One of an irregular class of retainers who 
performed the lowest offices in royal or 
baronial households, and were employed in 
warfare as irregular troops; hence, a menial 
or dependent of low birth —1647. 12. A low, 
base, worthless, or good-for-nothing fellow; 
a varlet, knave, rascal, vagabond —1641. +3. 
A wicked, dissolute, or licentious person 
—1590. 4. One who uses offensive, scurrilous, 
orimpious language; one who jests or jeers 
in an irreverent or blasphemous manner. 


late ME. 
4. What eylythe the, rebawde, on me to raue? 
1529. 


B. adj. Offensively abusive, scurrilous, 
wantonly irreverent or impious 1500. 

The ribbald invectives which occupy the place of 
argument BURKE. The r. crowd SHELLEY. A T. 
cuckoo 1890. Hence fRi-baldish a. (rare) ribald- 
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like. Ri-baldrous a. of ribald character; ribald 
(now Obs. or arch. ). 

Ribaldry (ribüldri. ME. [- OFr. 
ribau(lderie. See prec. and -RY.] fl. 
bauchery; lasciviousness, vice —1645. 2. 
Obscenity or coarseness of language; fa 
coarse tale; in later use, scurrilous or irrev- 
erent jesting ME. 

Riband (ri-bánd), sb. Now arch. [Late ME. 
reban, riban, ryban, later ryband, ribband — 
OFr. riban (still dial), reuban, (also mod.) 
ruban, prob. — Gmo. compd. of band BAND 
sb. The d is parasitic, as in astound.) 
1, = RIBBON sb. 1. b. = RIBBON sb. 2. 1766, 
2. Her, = RIBBON sb. 3. 1502. 3. pl. Reins 
1840. 4. a. A narrow strip of something; an 
object resembling a ribbon in form 1801. 
b. pl. Torn strips; shreds, tatters 1818. 
Comb.: r. jasper, a variety of jasper having the 
colours in broad stripes. So Ri-band v. trans. 
(now arch.) to adorn with ribands. Ri-banding, 
ribbons; ribbon-work. 

Ribband (ri-bánd). 1711. [perh. f. Rm sb. + 
BAND sb., but possibly identical with 
RIBBON, which was so used from the same 
date.] 1. Shipbuilding, one of a number of 
long narrow flexible pieces of timber which 
are nailed or bolted externally to the ribs of. 
a ship from stem to stern, to keep them 
temporarily in position, 2. In launching 
vessels, a square timber fastened on the outer 
side of the bilge-ways, to prevent the cradle 
from slipping outwards 1779. 3. Mil. A wood 
scantling used in the construction of a gun or 
mortar platform 1859. 4. A light spar used in 
the construction of a pontoon-bridge 1899. 

Ribbed (ribd) ppl. a. 1523. [f. RIB sb. 
or v. + -ED.] 1, Having ribs of a specified 
kind or number, or arranged in a certain 
way; as five-r., close-r., otc, 2. Having ribs. 
or ridges; marked with ribs 1742. 3. Fur- 
nished with ribs 1814. 

2. A waistcoat of r. black satin DICKENS. R. 
grass = RIB-GRASS. R.-nose baboon, the man- 
drill, 3. Some horses are what is called r. home; 
there is but little space between the last rib and 
the hip-bone 1831. 

Ribble-rabble (ri-b'l rie-b'l), adv. and sb. 
1460. [redupl. of RABBLE sb.'] A. adv. In 
great confusion (rare) B. sb. 1. Confused 
meaningless language; rigmarole, gibble- 
gabble. arch. 1601. 2. = RABBLE sb.' 2. 1635. 

Ribbon (ri-bon), sb. 1527, [Later f. 
RIBAND.] 1. A narrow woven band of some 
fine material, as silk or satin, used to orna- 
ment clothing or headgear, or for other 
purposes. a. Without article, as a material. 
b. With a and pl.: A piece or length of this. 
Also, a particular kind or make of it. 1611. 
2. The badge of an order of knighthood; also 
transf., high distinction in anything 1651. 
3. Her. A subordinary, in width one eighth 
of the bend, and one half of the cost, usu. 
borne couped 1704. 4. pl. Reins 1813. 5. A. 
long narrow strip of anything, e.g. of metal, 
sky, etc. 1763. 6. a. Anat, and Zool. A tissue 
or strueture having the form of a ribbon. 
Lingual r., = OpoNTOPHORE 1803. b. Bot. A 
leaf, branch, or other structure, resembling 
a ribbon 1855. 7. pl, Torn strips of anything; 
tatters, shreds 1820. 8. A ribband; a wale 
or strip of wood 1711. 

1. a. From her lifted hand Dangled a length of r. 
TENNYSON. 2. There were one or two stars and 
ribbons 1879. 7. The sails hung in ribbons from 
the yards 188: 
attrib, and Comb. 1. In sense 1, as r.-weaver, 
factory, etc.; R. Society, a Roman Catholic secret. 
society formed in the north and north-west of 
Ireland early in the 19th c. to counteract the Prot- 
estant influence, and associated with agrarian 
disorders; so R. association, pass-word, system, 
work. 2. In sense resembling a r. or ribbons, 
‘forming a long narrow strip or strips’, as r. 
border, lightning, etc.; r. building, the erection 
of houses, etc. along main roads. b. Marked with 
bands or stripes, as r. agate, jasper, onyx. c. In 
names of plants, as r. fern, etc. d. In names of 
animals, fishes, etc., as r. gurnard (Lepidosoma- 
tida), worm. Hence Ri-bboner, a member of the 
R.Society. R-ibbonism, the principles or policy 
of the R. Society. 

Ribbon (ri-bon), v. 1716. [t. the sb.] 1. 
trans. To adorn with ribbon or ribbons; to 
mark or stripe in a way resembling ribbons. 
Usu. in pa. pple. b. To separate into thin nar- 
row strips 1856. 2. intr. Of melted soap, wax, 
etc.: To form into ‘ribbons’ 1895, 
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Ri-bbon-fish. 1793. Zool. A fish having 
a very long, slender, flattened body, as those 
of the genera Cepola and Regalecus. 

Ri-bbon-grass. 1786. A grass having 
long slender leaves, esp. a variegated variety 
of Phalaris. 

Ribbony (ri-boni), a. 1839. [f. RIBBON sb. 
+ -Y'.] Abounding in, decked with, ribbons; 
resembling a ribbon or ribbons. 

R. gum, a name in N. S. Wales for Eucalyptus 


viminalis. 
Ribes (roi-biz). 1562. [med.L. — Arab. 
ribüs sorrel] tl. As pl. (Red, Black, or 


White) Currants 1657. 2. Bot. A genus of 
plants comprising the currants and goose- 
berry 1731. 

Rib-grass (ri-bgras). 1538. [f. RIB sb. + 
Grass,} 1. = RIBWORT. 2. The Native Plan- 
tain (Plantago varia) of Australia and Tas- 
mania 1898. 

fRibibe. late ME. [- OFr. rebebe (mod. 
rebec REBECK) — Arab. rabdb one-, two-, or 
three-stringed fiddle.] 1. = REBECK —1450. 
2. An opprobrious or abusive term for an old 
woman ~1616. 

Ri-b-roast, v. Now arch. 1570. [f. Rip 
sb. + Roast v.) (rans. To belabour with a 
cudgel; to beat severely; to thrash. 

Ribston (ribston) Also Ribstone. 1709. 
[f. Ribston Park, between Knaresborough 
and Wetherby in Yorks.] 1. R. pippin, a 
choice variety of dessert apple. 2. ellipt. The 
(or a) R. pippin 1844. 

Ribwort (ri-bwdit), late ME. It. Rin sb. 
+ Wort] The Narrow-leaved Plantain 
(Plantago lanceolata); ribgrass; so R. Plan- 
lain. b. A plant belonging to the 
Plantaginacece 1840, 

Ricardian (ríkà-1diün), a. and sb. 1863. [f. 
the name Ricardo; see AN.] A. adj. Of, per- 
taining to, or accepting the doctrines of the 
political economist David Ricardo (1772— 
1823). B. sb. A follower of Ricardo 1886. 

Rice (rois). IME. rys - OFr. ris (mod. riz) = 
It. riso :- Rom. *orizum, for L. orjza — Gr. 
Goc (also épv{or), of Eastern origin.] 1. 
The seeds of the plant Oryza sativa, forming 
one of the important food-grains of the world 
2. The rice-plant, Oryza sativa 1562. 3. With 
pl. A kind or variety of rice 1681. 4. Wild r., 
= Canada or Indian Rice 1814. 

1. Wot you forsooth why R. is so generally eaten 
and so valuable? 1638. 

attrib, and Comb, as r.-arrack, -bread, Held. etc.; 
r.-bunting, the r.-bird or bobolink; -grains, 
Astr., granular markings observed on the surface 
of the sun; -rat, an American rodent feeding 
upon r.; -troopial, = r.-bunting; -weevil, a 
small beetle, Calandra orie, which is very 


injurious to r. 

Ri:ce-bird. 1704. tl. An E. Indian bird 
which lives among the rice, 2. The Paddy 
bird or Java sparrow 1743. 3. The reed-bird 
or bobolink 1747. 

Ri:ce-paper. 1822. A Chinese paper con- 
sisting of thin slices of the pith of Aralia 
papyrifera, a tree of Formosa; so r. plant or 
tree, the shrub Aralia or Fatsia papyrifera. 

Ri-ce-water. 1797. 1. A liquid for drink- 
ing or other purposes, prepared from rice 
boiled in water. 2. Used attrib. to describe 
the evacuations of cholera-patients 1866. 
Rich (rit), a., adv., and sb. IO E. rice = OF ris. 
rik(e, OS. rīki, OHG. richi (Du. rijk, G. 
reich), ON. rikr, Goth. reiks, Gme. — Celtic 
rir — L. rér king; reinforced in ME. by 
(O) Fr. riche (orig. powerful) - Gme.] A. adj. 
1l. Of persons: Powerful, mighty, exalted, 
noble, great —1535. 2. Having large posses- 
sions or abundant means; wealthy, opulent 
OE. b. Of places, countries, etc.: Abounding 
in wealth or natural resources ME. 3. With 
preps.: Wealthy in, amply provided with, 
some form of property or valuable posses- 
sions ME. 4. Valuable; of great worth ME. 
5. Of dress, etc.: Splendid, costly; of expen- 
sive or superior material or make ME. b. Of 
buildings, furniture, etc.: Made of, or ad- 
orned with, valuable materials; also elabo- 
rately ornamented or wrought ME. fe. 
gen. Fine, splendid, magnificent —1578. d. 
Of feasts: Sumptuous, luxurious ME. 6. Of 
choice or superior quality; esp. of articles of 
food or drink; also, composed of choice 

ingredients; containing plenty of fat, butter, 
eggs, sugar, fruit, ete. ME. b. Of colour: 
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Strong, deep, warm ME. c. Of musical sounds: 
Full and mellow in tone 1592. d. Of odours: 
Full of fragrance 1599. 7. Plentiful, abun- 
dant 1450. b. Of a full, ample, or unstinted 
nature; highly developed or cultivated 1561. 
c. Of rhyme (after Fr. rime riche): Charac- 
terized by exact identity between the sylla- 
blesinvolved 1656. d. Highly entertaining or 
amusing; also, preposterous, outrageous 
1760. 8. Of mines or ores: Yielding a large 
quantity or proportion of the precious metals 
1555. b. Of soil, lands, etc.: Abounding in 
the qualities necessary to produce good 
vegetation or crops 1577. 

2. R. sons forget they ever had poor fathers MAs- 
SINGER. He was. passing r. with forty pounds a 
year GOLDSM. b. New Spain is by far the richest 
mineral country in the world 1802. 3. How r. with 
regal spoils! DRYDEN. Mines..r. in gold and sil- 
ver 1802. fig. Her ample page, R. with the spoils 
of time GRAY. 4. With ribanes of red golde and 
of riche stones LANGL. 5. Silks..so r., they'd 
stand alone CRABBE. b. An ancient, . knocker. of 
r. Venetian sculpture 1864. d. A. r. repast 
PER. 6. As leanest land supplies the richest wine 
b. Red as the Roses, richest of coloure. 

c. Instruments of a soft and r. tone 
The moist r. smell of the rotting leaves 

7. Ar. theme for scandal 1867. d. O 
! what a r. scene of this would th: 
powers make! STERNE. 8. b. The r. grass 
1 


B. adv. with pa. and pres. pples., as rich- 
laden ME, C. absol. or as sb. 1. Those who 
i ich persons as a class OE. 2. One 
who is rich; a rich person ME. 

1. The pore schul be made domysmen Apon the 
ryche at domysday. late ME. Ring out the feud of 
r. and r TENNYSON. 2. The r. hath many 
friends Prov. 14:20, Hence Ri'chen v. trans. to 
make richer or more intense; intr. to become 
richer, Ri-ch-ly adv. in a r., sumptuous, or 
splendid manner; so as to be r.; amply, tho- 
roughly; intensely; -ness. 

Riches (ritféz). ME. [var. of next, as- 
suming the form of a pl, and finally con- 
strued as such.) Abundance of means or 
of valuable possessions; wealth. Also, the 
possession of wealth, the condition of being 
rich. ta. Construed as a sing. Also, a par- 
ticular form of wealth. 1667. b. Construed 
as a pl. late ME. 

Here is not forbidden to haue r. TINDALE. 
transf. People are the R. of a Country SWIFT. a. 
transf. For that ritches where is my deseruing? 
SHAKS. b. As Salomon saith; R. are as a strong. 
hold BACON. 

fRichesse. IME. richesse, -eise — OFr. 
richeise, -esce (mod. -esse); f. riche RICH + 
eise, -esse -ESS*, See prec.] Wealth; opulence 
—1687. b. In pl. form —1677. 

12015 the beauties and richesses of the Vniuers 

Rich-weed, U.S. 1788. [f. Rich d.] a. A 
species of Baneberry (Actwa racemosa). b. 
Horse-balm or Stone-root (Collinsonia cana- 
densis). c. Clearweed (Pilea pumila). 

Rieinus (ri-sinds). 1694. [L. (Pliny).] Bot. 
A genus of plants, of which the castor-oil 
plant (Ricinus communis) is the type. 

Rick (rik), sb.1 [OE. hréac = MDu. roc, 
roke (Du. rook), ON. hraukr, of unkn. origin. 
For the vocalism, cf. dial. ship for sheep (OE. 
sééap).| A stack of hay, corn, peas, etc., esp. 
one regularly built and thatched; a mow. b. 
transf. A heap or pile 1606. 

Rick (rik), sb.* 1854. [Related to Rick 
v.*] A sprain or overstrain, esp. in the back. 

Rick (rik), v. 1623. [f. Rick sb.!] trans. To 
form (hay, corn, etc.) into a rick; to stack. 

Rick (rik), v. 1798. [prob. var. sp. of 
ME. wricke — MLG. (vor)wricken (LG. 
wrikken) move here and there, sprain. Both 
noun and verb belong to the southern dial., 
so that connection with ON. rykkr sb., 
rykkja v., is less likely.] 1. trans. To sprain, 
twist, or wrench (any limb or joint). 2. Cours- 
ing. To cause (a hare) to *wrench' or turn 
less than quite about. Also inir. of a hare: 
To ‘wrench’. 1839. 

Ricker (ri-kox), 1820. [Cf. LG. rick (pl. 
ricke) pole.] Naut. A spar or pole made out 
of the stem of a young tree. 

Ri-cket, sing. f. RICKETS, used attrib. or in 
comb. 

Rickets (ri-kéts). 1645. [Origin doubtful: 
taken by Whistler (1645) as a corruption of 
Gr. faxirns or gxtris, the latter of which he 
adopted as the scientific name. Perh. of local 
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origin, the disease being first observed in 
Dorset and Somerset. Cf. Racuitis.] 1. A 
disease particularly incident to children, 
characterized by softening of the bones, esp, 
of the spine, and consequent distortion, bow- 
legs, and emaciation. Technically known as 
Rachrris. 12. A form of blight in corn —1759. 

Rickety (ri-kéti), a. Also ricketty. 1685, 
[f. Ricker + VI.] 1. Affected with, suffering 
from, rickets; subject to rickets. +b. transf. 
Of grain: Weakly, unhealthy -1759. 2, 
Weakly, feeble, shaky, tottering; lacking in 
strength or firmness 1738. 3. Of the nature 
of rickets; pertaining to rickets 1801, 

1. Bones. .not unlike those of ricketty children 
1720. fig. This benevolence, the ricketty offspring 
of weakness BURKE. 2. Crude and r. Notions 1738. 
An old-fashioned and r. stair 18: A r. canter 
1898. 3. Ricketty curvature of legs 1879. Hence 
Ri-cketily adv. 

Rickshaw, ricksha (ri-kf0, 
Abbrev. of JINRICKSHA, 

Ri-ck-yard. 1712. [f. Rick sb.'] A farm- 
yard or enclosure containing ricks; a stack- 
yard. 

Ricochet (ri. xe, ri-kófet), sb. 1769. [- Fr., 
the skipping of a shot, ete.) Mil. a. A method 
of firing by which the projectile is made to 
glance or skip along a surface with a rebound 
or series of rebounds; also, the skipping of a 
cannon-ball or bullet, intentional or acciden- 
tal. By r. (Fr. à ricochet), at à rebound. b. The 
subjection of a place to this kind of firing. 
1828. 

a. The shot. . buried itself in the soft sand. We 
had no r. to fear STEVE: 

Ricochet (ri-kóf£, ri 8. [f. the 
sb. The suppression of the / in pronunciation 
is also extended to the forms ricochelled, 
richochelting. Stressing on the third syllable 
is common.) 1. intr. Of a projectile or the 
like: To glance or skip with a rebound or 
series of rebounds. 2, trans. To subject to 
ricochet firing 1841. 

Rietus (ri: kt US). 1760. L., ‘open mouth’, 
f. pa. ppl. stem of ringi gape.) 1. Bot. The 
oriflee or throat of a bilabiate corolla, 2. 
Of persons: The expanse or gape of the 
mouth. Similarly of birds and fishes. 1827. 
Hence Ri:ctal a. of or pertaining to the r. 

Rid (rid), v. Pa. t. rid, ridded. Pa. pple. 
rid, ridded; Sc. ridden. ME. (western) 
ruden, (north. and eastern) ridde = ON. 
ryója.] I. 1. trans. To clear (a way or space), 
esp. to clear (land) of trees, undergrowth, etc. ; 
to stub. b. To free from rubbish or encum- 
brances; to clean or clear out. Also formerly 
with up. late ME. c. To clear (a table); to 
clear up (a room, ete.). Now dial. 1599. 2. 
To deliver, set free, rescue, save (from, out of, 
of, etc.). Now rare. ME. 3. To make (a per- 
son or place) free of (or from) something; to 
disencumber of 1569. 

1. If the Spring be forward, cleanse and r. the 
Coppices 1669, c. When you r. up the Parlour 
Hearth in a Morning Swrrr. 2. She..bid me 
denise some meanes To r. her from this second 
Marriage SHARKS. 3. I am ridding you of u trouble- 
some companion SWIFT. Phr. To be rid of, to be 
freed from (a troublesome or useless thing or 
person). So to get rid of. 

II. 1. To remove, to take or clear away. 
Also const. from, out of, etc. 1475. tb. To 
remove by violence; to kill, destroy —1689. 
2. To dispatch, accomplish, get through, 
clear off or away (work of any kind). Now 
dial. 1530. +3. To r. ground (or space), to rid 
way, to cover ground, to move ahead, to make 
progress —1785. 

1. T shal sone ryd his soule out of his body 1 

. 2 Hen. VI, III. i. 233. 2. Ridding away m 


3. We. 
SHAKS. 


kfá). 1887. 


business that you can WESLEY. 
thither straight, for willingnesse rids way 
Hence Ri-dder, one who rids. 

Riddance (ridáns) 1535. [f. RID v + 
-ANCE.] 1. Removal, clearance; an instance 
of this; a clearing out, scouring. 12. PRU 
or dispatch in work 1763. tb. Progress 1? 
moving 1647. 3. Deliverance from some 
thing 1591. 4. A deliverance which cons 
in getting rid of something. Freq. with ae d 
happy, ete. Also transf., something of W 
one gets rid. 1596. 

1. Phr. To make (clean, etc.) r. 2. The 98 80 
milstone is heauie, slow, and of small r. 160 iy 
R. from the wicked 1886, 4. The loss of s0 ™ 
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captives was treated as a happy r. 1844, A good 
r. of bad rubbish 1863. 

Riddle (ri-d’l), sb.' [OE. rédels, radelse 
opinion, riddle, corresp. to OFris. riedsel, OS. 
rüdisli, rddislo (Du. raadsel), OHG, *rátisli 
(G. rätsel); f. *rédan READ v., REDE; see -ELS, 
h.] 1. A question or statement inten- 
tionally worded in a dark or puzzling man- 
ner, and propounded in order that it may be 
guessed or answered, esp. as a form of pas- 
time; an enigma; a dark saying. 2. transf. 
Something which puzzles or perplexes; à 
difficult or insoluble problem; a mystery. 
late ME. 3. coner. A person or being whose 
nature or conduct is enigmatical 1663. 

1. As that Theban Monster that propos'd Her r., 
and him, who solv'd it not, devour'd Mint. 2. The 
r. of life is unsolved 1859. Judaism is said to have 
been a dark r. which tormented Hegel all his life 
1879, 3. I am still a r. they know not what to 
make of SWIFT. 

Riddle (ri-d’l), sb.* [Late OE. hriddel, rel. 
to synon. hrider and hridrian sift.) 1. A 
coarse-meshed sieve, used for separating 
chaff from corn, sand from gravel, ashes 
from cinders, etc. 2. A board or metal plate 
set with pins, used in straightening wire 
1843, 

1. Phr. A r. of claret, thirteen bottles; so named 
because the wine was brought in on a r. Tomakea 
r. of, to pierce with holes; I was to be made a r. of, 
if I attempted to escape 1842. 

Riddle (ri.d'D, v.' 1571. f. RIDDLE 80. ] 
1. inir. To speak in riddles, or enigmatically ; 
to propound riddles. 2. trans. To interpret 
or solve (a riddle or question) 1588. +3. To 
be a riddle to (a person); to puzzle. SCOTT. 

1. Madam, you r. strangely 1660. 2. Were I as 
wise a warlock as Michael Sci 
the dream. Phr. R. me a 
(or my) riddle; r. me this, that, why, etc. 

Riddle (ri-d', v.* ME. If. RIDDLE sb.'] 
1. (rans. To pass (corn, gravel, etc.) through a 
riddle; to separate with a riddle; to sift. 2. 
To pierce with holes like those of a riddle; to 
perforate (with bullets or the like); to shatter 
by missiles 1849. b. esp. in pa. pple. riddled 
(with holes, ete.) 1817. 

1. As ridiculous as..a Duchess ridling cinders! 
1784. 2. Worms will r. the wood-work of a ship 
1886. b. fig. They are as poor as Job and riddled. 
AMA debts 1897. Hence Ri'ddler. Ri-ddlingly 
( 


Ri:ddlemeree-, ri:ddle-me-ree-. 1710. 1. 
A fanciful variant of the phrases riddle me a 
riddle, riddle my riddle, etc. 2, Rigmarole, 
nonsense 1736, 

Ride (raid), sb. 1779. [f. RIDE v.] 1. a. An 
excursion or journey in a conveyance, now 
esp. a public one; ta drive. b. A turn or 
spell of riding 1815. c. One of the divisions 
into which a country is divided for purposes 
of excise. H.-officer, an exciseman 1858. 2. a. 
A road or way for riding on horse-back, esp. 
through a wood 1805. b. spec. The riding- 
course in Hyde Park, London 1814. 3. A 
batch of mounted recruits 1833. 4. A saddle- 
horse 1787. 

1. b. A few hours’ bicycle r, in the country 1898. 
2. b. We..reach'd the r. Where gaily flows the 
human tide M. ARNOLD. 

Ride (raid), v. Pa. t. rode (r6"d), arch. rid. 
Pa. pple. ridden, arch. rid. [OE. ridan = 
OFris. rida, OS. -ridan (Du. rijden), OHG. 
ritan (G. reiten), ON. riða.] I. intr. 1. To sit 
upon, and be carried by, a horse or other 
animal; to move about or journey upon 
horseback (or on a cycle). b. To serve in a 
cavalry regiment 1711. c. Of persons: To 
weigh when mounted 1836. d. To sit on and 
manage a horse properly 1881. 2. spec. To go 
on horseback upon a warlike expedition; to 
take part in a raid or foray. arck. ME. 3. 
To mount the female; to copulate. (Now low 
and indecent.) ME. 4. To be conveyed, travel 
or journey in a wheeled or other vehicle 
ME. b. To be carried or drawn about (on or 
tin a cart, hurdle, ete.) as a punishment 
1556. 5. To sit or be carried on or upon 
Something after the manner of one on horse- 
back; fto hang on the gallows, im a rope, 
ete. OE. 6. a. Of horses: To admit of being 
ridden; to carry a rider 1470. b. Of land: 
120 of a specified character for riding upon 

4. 

1. We. rode over the place of burial of the Turks 

1617. fig. A young guardsman who had just rode 
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into her heart 1803, Phrases. To r. whip and spur: 
see WHIP sb. To r. for a fall, to ride recklessly so a8 
to be liable to a fall; usu. fig. To r. off (e.g. on a 
side issue). To r. to hounds, to hunt. c. He rode 
little under fourteen stone 1857. d. He can stick 
in his saddle somehow, .but he can't r. 1881. 2. 
As if a tenant could have helped riding with the 
Laird Scorr. 4. I rid with my sword drawn in the 
coach PEPYS. b. Ah, many a wretch has rid on a 
hurdle who has done less mischief SHERIDAN. 5. 
Isaw him beate the surges vnder him, And r. ypon 
their backes SHAKS. fig. Death rides upon the 
sulphury Siroc BYRON, 6. a. Commonly Rides 
with her Tongue out of her Mouth 1714. b. 
Rain. made the ground r. soft 1889. 

II. 1. Of vessels: To lie at (or ton) anchor; 
freq. lo (or fat) an anchor. Also ellipt. OE. 2. 
To float or move upon the water; to sail, esp. 
in a buoyant manner OE. 3. Of things: To 
move in any way, to be carried or supported, 
after the manner of one riding 1586. b. Of the 
heavenly bodies: To appear to float in space 
1632. 4. To rest or turn on or upon something 
of the nature of a pivot, axle, or protube- 
rance 1597. b. To extend or project over 
something 1601. c. ellipt. in previous senses 
1083. 5. Of a dress, etc.: To work up so as to 
form folds or ereases; to ruck 1854. 

1. fig. This..snug little road-stead, where I 
thought to r. at anchor for life Scorr. 2. It has 
been prosperous, and you are riding into port 
THACKERAY. 3. fig. On whose foolish honestie 
My practises r. easie SHAKS. b. When the Sun 
with Taurus rides MILT, 4. Strong as the Axletree 
In which the Heauens r. SHAKS. 

III. trans. 1. To traverse on horseback; to 
ride over, along, or through ME. 2. To pur- 
sue, proceed upon (one's way, etc.) on horse- 
back ME. 3. To r. oul. Of aship: To sustain 
(a gale or storm) without great damage or 
dragging anchor 1529. b. fig. To endure or 
sustain successfully, to last to the end of, 
tto spend, pass 1529. 

1. The Lord High Admiral, Riding the streets, 
was traitorously shot MARLOWE. They could not. 
r. the water, it being great 1670. Phr. T'o r. a race, 
course, circuit, match, etc. 3. The ship Lagoda.. 
rode out the gale in safety 1840. b. That our faith 
may r. out every storm of doubt 1877. 

IV. trans. 1. To sit or be carried on, to go or 
travel upon (a horse, etc.); to manage or con- 
trol while seated on ME. b. Racing. To urge 
(a horse) to excessive speed; to ‘squeeze’ 
1863. c. To bring into a certain condition by 
riding, e.g. to ride to death 1440. 2. To mount 
or cover (the female) 1500. 3. a. Of the night- 
mare, witches, etc.: To sit upon, use as a 
horse 1597. b. To have the mastery of 
(a person); to manage at will; to oppress or 
harass; to tyrannize over; to dominate com- 
pletely 1583. 4. To sit upon, be carried or 
borne along upon (something) 1597. b. Of 
things: To rest upon, esp. by projecting or 
overlapping 1713. 5. To r. down: To exhaust 
(a horse) by excessive riding; to overtake by 
pursuit on horseback; to charge, or collide 
with, so as to overthrow 1670. 6. To cut 
(an animal) off or out from the herd by 
skilful riding 1843. 7. To cause (a person) 
toride 1711. b. To convey in a cart or other 
vehicle. Chiefly U.S. 1687. c. To keep (a 
ship) moored; to secure or maintain at 
anchor 1726. 

1. Grimes rode the donkey in front KINGSLEY. 
fig. There is a set of Bishops. Will r. the Devill off 
his legs, and break his wind 1647. 3. a. The Men 
they commonly laid. d at the place, whereto 
they rode them 1693. b. The tradesman..is 
ridden by the routine of his craft EMERSON. 
4. The boys will ‘r.’ a log down the current 1890. 
b. Of spectacles that rode his nose 1801. 7. To. .r. 
him on a rail for body-snatching 1876. c. Bays to 
r. our Fleets in NELSON. 

Phr. R. and tie. Of two (or three) persons: To 
travel with one horse by alternately riding and. 
walking, each one riding ahead for some distance 
and tying up the horse for the one who comes 
behind; also as sb. or adr. (sometimes hyphened.) 
Hence Ri-dden ppl. a. Ri-deable, ri-dable, a. 
capable of being ridden through, over, etc.; 
capable of being ridden or used for riding. 

Rider (roi-doi). [Late OE. ridere; see 
prec., -ER'.] I. fi. a. A knight; a mounted 
warrior —1596. b. A mounted reaver or 
raider, a moss-troopér. Now arch. 1549. 2. 
One who rides a horse or other animal (also, 
a cycle); a mounted person. See also ROUGH- 
RIDER. ME. 3. A gold coin, having a figure 
of a horseman on the obverse, formerly cur- 
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rent in Flanders and Holland; also, a gold 
coin current in Scotland during the 15-16th 
centuries. (After Du. and Flem. rijder.) 1479. 
14. A riding-master; a horse-trainer —1078. 
15. A commercial traveller, a bagman —1837. 
6. Curling. A stone driven so as to dislodge 
other stones blocking the tee 1891. 

1. b. The Border riders who had subsisted by 
depredation ScoTT. 2. A hard r. across country 


TI. 1. Naut. a. pl. An additional set of tim- 
bers or iron plates used to strengthen the 
frame of a ship internally or externally 1627. 
b. pl. A second or upper tier of casks in a 
hold 1846. c. A rope, or turn of one, over- 
lying another 1841. 2. Mining. a, A con- 
trivance of wood and rope on which the 
miner rides down and up the shafts 1653. b. 
A thin seam of coal or deposit of ore over- 
lying a principal seam or lode 1875. 3. An. 
additional clause tacked on to a document 
after its first drafting; esp. a supplementary 
and amending clause attached to a legis- 
lative Bill at its final reading 1669, b. A 
corollary or addition supplementing, or 
naturally arising from, something said or 
written 1813. €. Math. A problem arising 
either directly or indirectly out of the propo- 
sition to which it is appended 1851. d. A 
clause added as a corollary to a verdict 
1884. 4. An object bestriding or surmounting 
another (in various techn. uses) 1703. 

3. Colonel B—h. .carried a R. as it is called, be- 
ing a Clause to be added at the last Reading 1734. 
d. The jury..added a r. condemning the use of 
paraffin lamps..in the Hospital 1886. Hence 
Ri-derless a. 

Ridge (rids), sb. [OE. Aryéj = OFris. 
hregg, OS. hruggi (MDu. rue, Du. rug), OHG. 
hrucki (G. rücken), ON. hryggr :- Gmc. 
*xrugjaz.) 1. The back or spine in man or 
animals —1678. 2. The top, upper part, or 
crest of anything, esp. when long and narrow 
OE. 3. The horizontal edge or line in which 
the two sloping sides of a roof meet at the 
top; the uppermost part or coping of a roof. 
OE. b. Fortif. The highest part of the glacis 
1853. 4. A long and narrow stretch of ele- 
vated ground; a range or chain of hills or 
mountains OE. b. A line or reef of rocks 
1695. 5. Agric. A raised or rounded strip of 
arable land, usu. one of a series (with inter- 
mediate open furrows) into which a fleld is 
divided by ploughing in a special manner. 
late ME. b. Used as a measure of land OE. 
€. Hort. A raised hot-bed on which cucum- 
bers or melons are planted 1725. 6, A narrow 
elevation running along or across a surface 
1523. b. A raised line, bank, bed, or strip 
of something 1763. 

2. Dancing upon the r. of dreadful waves 1005. 
The line that forms the r. of the nose JOHNSON. 5. 
transf. Each Warrior. .expert, When to..close 
The ridges of grim Warr MILT. 

attrib. and Comb.: r.-band (now dial.) = BACK- 
BAND; -piece, a beam at the apex of a roof, upon 
which the upper ends of the rafters rest; -pole, 
(a) the horizontal pole of a tent; (b) — r. piece; 
rope, the centre rope of an awning; any of the 
ropes along the rigging to which it is stretched; a 
life-line; -tree, = r.-piece. Hence Ri-dgelet, a 
small r. Ri-dgy a. rising in ridges or after the 
manner of a r. 

Ridge (rids), v. 1445. [f. RIDGE sb.) 1. 
trans. To provide (a building) with a ridge, 
or a proper covering for this; to make or 
renew the ridge of (a house, ete.). 2. To break 
or throw up (land, a field, etc.) into ridges, 
Freq. with up. 1523. 3. To mark with or as 
with ridges; to raise ridges or ripples upon 
(a surface) 1671. 4. To plant (out) in ridges 
or hot-beds 1731. 5. intr. To form ridges; to 
rise (up) in ridges 1864. 

3. Bristles. like those that r. the back Of chaf’t 
wild Boars MILT. 5. The Biscay, roughly ridgin; 
eastward, shook. her TENNYSON, Hence Ridge 
ppl. a. rising in or marked by a ridge or ridges. 

Ri-dge-bone. [OE. Aryéjbün.] The spine 
or back-bone. Now rare or Obs. 

Ridgel (ri-d3¢l). Now dial, 1597. [app. 
f. RIDGE sb. 1, the testicle being supposed to 
remain near the animal’s back.) An animal 
which has been imperfectly castrated, or 
whose genital organs are not properly 
developed, esp. a male animal (ram, bull, or 
horse) with only one testicle. So Ri-dgeling 
(now rare). 
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Ri-dge-tile. Also ridge tile. 1496. 
[RIDGE sh.] A tile used for roofing the ridge 
of a building. 

Ridgeway. OE. Aryéjwed; see RIDGE 
sb. 4 and Way sb.] A way or road along a 
ridge, esp. one following the ridge of downs 
or low hill-ranges. 

Ridicule (ri-dikial), sb.' 1073. [- Fr. 
ridicule — n. sing. of L. ridiculus, f. ridére 
laugh.] 1. A ridiculous or absurd thing, fea- 
ture, characteristic, or habit; an absurdity. 
Now rare. 1677. tb. A laughing-stock —1694. 
2. Ridiculous nature or character (of some- 
thing) 1711. b. That which is ridiculous 1712. 
3. The act or practice of making persons or 
things the object of jest or sport; language 
intended to raise laughter against an object 
1690. +4. A piece of derisive mirth or light 
mockery —1774. 

1. He marked every fault of taste, every weak- 
mess, every r. MACAULAY. 2. The r. of such a 
supposition 1824. 3. Such a proposal is just one of 
those things which admits of great r. 1875. Phr. 
To turn (in) to r., to make ridiculous, 

Ri-dicule, sb.* Obs. exc. dial. 1805. E- Fr. 
illiterate perversion of réticule.] = RETICULE 2. 

fRi:dicule, a. 1672. - Fr. ridicule (XV) - L. 
ridiculus, f. ridére laugh.) = RIDICULOUS a. 
1. -1683. 

Ridicule, v. 1684. [t. prec. or RIDICULE 
sb.| tl. To render ridiculous (rare) —1735. 
2. To treat with ridicule or mockery ; to make 
fun of, deride, laugh at 1700. 

1. When he. . Preaches, Cants, and ridicules him- 
self 1084. 2. Humanity and compassion are 
ridieuled as the fruits of superstition and ig- 
norance BURKE. Hence Ri-diculer. 

Ridiculous (ridi-kinlos) a. 1550. (f. L. 
ridiculus + -ous, or — L. ridiculosus. Cf. Fr. 
tridiculeux.| 1. Exciting ridicule or derisive 
laughter; absurd, preposterous, comical, 
laughable. b. Outrageous, dial, and U.S. 
1839. 2. absol. with (he: That which is 
ridiculous 1742. 

1. Gazelles. . with r. magnitude of horns 1848. 2. 
One step above the sublime, makes the r. 1795. 
Hence Ridi-culous-ly adv., -ness. 

Riding (roidip) sb. [In Est Treding, 
Estreding, Nort Treding (Domesday Book), 
Nort Riding, ete. (x11), alt., by change of tp to 
Ut, of late OE. *priding, *priding (treding, 
trethine, trithing Xi-Xül) = ON. pridjungr 
third part, f. pridi THIRD; see -ING*.] 1. One 
of the three administrative districts into 
which Yorkshire is divided (East, West, 
North). 2. A similar division of other coun- 
ties or districts in the United Kingdom or its 
Colonies 1675. 

Riding (roi-di), vbl. sb. ME. It. RIDE 
v. + Nat.] 1. In the senses of RIDE v. 
2. ^ way or road specially intended for 
persons riding; esp. a green track or lane cut 
through (or skirting) a wood or covert; a 
ride ME. 

attrib, and Comb.: r.- master, a teacher of horse- 
manship; esp. Mil., an officer having charge of 
the instruction of troopers in a cavalry regiment; 
officer, a mounted revenue officer; school, a 
school for instruction in horsemanship. 

Riding (rei-din), ppl. a. OE. If. RIDE v. + 
Ma.] 1. That rides (see RIDE v.); mounted. 
12. H. knot, a running knot, a slip-knot 
—1050. 3. That ‘rides’ upon, surmounts, or 
propos over an object or part of an object 

Ri-ding-coat. 1507. [RIDING vbl. sb.) A 
coat worn in riding, esp. an overcoat to pro- 
tect the rider from wet. 

Ri-ding-habit. 1666. [RIDING vbl. sb.) A 
dress or costume used for riding; spec. a 
riding-dress worn by ladies, consisting of à 
cloth skirt worn with a double-breasted 
tight-fitting jacket. 

Ri-ding-hood. 1459. [RIDING vbl. sb.] A 
large hood originally worn while riding, but 
In later use forming an article of outdoor 
costume for women and children. (Now 
chiefly familiar from the tale of Little Red 
Riding Hood.) 

Ri-ding rhyme. 1575. [RIDING vbl. sb. or 
ppl. a., but the precise reason for the name is 
not clear.] The form of verse (the heroic 
couplet) used by Chaucer in his Canterbury 
Tales, and, after him, by Lydgate and 
others. 

Spenser thought he was imitating what wise- 
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acres used to call the riding-rhyme of Chaucer 
b 


75. 

Ridotto (ride: to), sb. Obs. exc. Hist. 1722. 
It., = Fr. réduit med. L. reductus, subst. 
use of pa. pple. of L. reducere REDUCE.] An 
entertainment or social assembly consisting 
of music and dancing. 

Riem (rim) S. Afr. 1849. [Du., = OE. 
réoma (dial. rim), OS., OHG. riomo (G. 
riemen).] A long strip or thong of undressed 
leather. 

Rifacimento (rifatfime-nto). 1773. [It., 
f. rifac-, stem of rifare remake.] A new- 
modelling or recasting of a literary work. 

Rife (reif), a. and adr. [Once in late OE. 
rijfe for *rife; prob. — ON. rifr good, accept- 
able = WFris. rjü, MLG. rive, MDu. rive, 
rijf abundant; cf. ON. reifa enrich, reifr glad, 
cheerful.] A. adj. 1. Of common or frequent. 
occurrence; prevalent; widespread; in later 
use esp. of infectious diseases or epidemics. 
2. a. Of rumours, reports, etc.: Common; 
generally current in popular knowledge or 
talk ME. b. Of words or phrases: Commonly 
or frequently heard. Now rare. 1513. 3. 
Abundant, plentiful, ample; large in quan- 
tity or number ME, 4. Characterized by 
plenty of, rich in, something. Now rare, 


ME. b. Amply provided with something 
1787. 5. Disposed or inclined; ready, 
prompt; quick. Const. for, tof, tto. Now 


dial. late ME. 

1. It is r. and catching 1705. The activity and 
noise of city day were r. in the street DICKENS, 2. 
a. A rumour of the queen's arrest was r. in London 
1856, 3. Direfull comets never rifer were 1627. 
Where the foliage was rifest LvTTON. 4. b. 
Language r. With rugged maxims hewn from life 
TENNYSON. 

B. adv. 1, Abundantly, copiously, largely; 
manifoldly ME. 12. Frequently, often 1018. 
13. Promptly, speedily, readily -1525. Hence 
tRi-fe-ly adv., t-ness (rare). 

Riffle (ri-f'l), sb. U.S. 1796. (Cf. RIFFLE v.] 
1. A rocky obstruction in the bed of a river; 
a piece of broken water produced by this; a 
rapid. 2. In gold-washing: A slat, bar, cleat, 
or block, placed across the bottom of a 
cradle or sluice in order to break the current 
and detain the gold 1862. b. A groove or 
channel across the bottom of a cradle or 
sluice, or the space between two bars, etc., 
serving to catch the gold; a mercury-bath in 
a washing-table 1875. c. attrib., as r.-bed, 
-sluice 1802. 

Riffle (ri-f'l), v. rare. 1754. [perh. partly 
a var. of RUFFLE v., partly - Fr. triffler = 
(O)Fr. rifler, {RIFLE r. 1] 1. intr. To form a 
riffle or rapid. U.S. 2. trans. To handle in a 
hesitating manner, so as to produce a slight 
rattle 1852. 3. In card-sharping: To bend up 
(cards) at the corners in shuffing; to shuffle 
in this manner 1894. 

Ri-ffler. 1797. - Fr. rifloir (xvi), f. rifler 
scrape, file; see RIFLE v.] A tool with a 
curved file-surface at each end, used by 
sculptors, metal-workers, and wood-carvers. 

Riff-raff, riffraff (ri-f, ruf). 1470. ff. phr. 
triff and raff (xtv) one and all — OFT. rif et 
raf; cf. MDu. rijf ande raf. See RAFF'.] 1. 
Persons of a disreputable character or be- 
longing to the lowest class of a community. 
b. The scum of a community, class, etc.; the 
rabble 1545. c. One belonging to the rabble 
(rare) 1602. 2. Worthless stuff; odds and 
ends; trash, rubbish. Now chiefly dial. 1526. 
3. atrrib. or as adj. a. Of persons: Low or 
disreputable; belonging to the rabble 1012. 
b. Of things: Worthless, trashy 1608. 

1. A mere parcel of r.! petty traders and shop- 
keepers 1811. b. All the boys and r. of the towns 
1851. 3. b. The large 4'* ed. of Sallust full of r. 
Notes 1711. 

Rifle (rolf. ), 8b. ! Now dial. and U.S. 1459. 
[- OFr. rifle stick, billet of wood. In 
Norman dial. rifle is used in the same sense 
as in English.] 1. A piece of wood used by 
mowers for sharpening their scythes. 2. A 
bent stick attached to the butt of a scythe 
for laying the corn in rows 1573. 

Rifle (roi-', sb.* 1751. [f. RIFLE b.] 1. 
One of a set of spiral grooves cut on the 
interior surface of à gun-barrel with the ob- 
ject of giving to the projectile a rotatory 
movement on its own axis. 2. A fire-arm, 
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esp. a musket or carbine, having a spirally 
grooved bore 1775. b. pl. Troops armed with 
rifles; riflemen 1853. 

2. Rifles for sporting purposes differ from mili- 
ur ns in being double-barrelled 1880. 

. and Comb., as r.-ball, -barrel, team, ete. 
r. brigade, the title of certain regiments of the 
British army; -grenade, a small explosive shell 
shot from a r.-barrel; -green a. of the colour of 
a rifleman's uniform; sb. this shade of green; -pit, 
an excavation made to give cover to a rifleman in 
firing at an enemy, 

Rifle (roi-f'l), v. ME. I- (O)Fr. rifler, 
triffler graze, scratch, plunder, f. early Du. 
riffelen. Cf. AL. rifflerius robber.) I. trans. 
To despoil, plunder, or rob (a person) in a 
thorough fashion, esp. by searching his 
pockets or clothes; to search (a person) 
thoroughly with intent to rob. b. To plunder 
or pillage (a receptacle, place, etc.); to ran- 
sack, esp. in order to take what is valuable, 
late ME. c. To despoil or strip bare of some- 
thing 1495. 2. absol. To engage in pillage or 
plunder, or in searching with a view to 
this. late ME. 3. trans. To carry off as 
booty; to plunder, steal. late ME. 14. To 
affect strongly or injuriously ; to break or strip 
off 1770. 

1. The Gyant was rifling of him, with à purpose 
after that to pick his Bones BUNYAN. b. Is it well 
done to riffell my cofer whyle I am absent? 1530, 
c. Pure Chastity is rifled of her store SHAKs, 2. 
Rob, then, r. if ye will LYTTON. 3. Shall he r. all 
thy sweets, at will? SMOLLETT. 4. That lightning 
which harms not the skin, and rifles the entrals 
Mitr. Hence Rifler (now arch.), a robber, 
plunderer, spoiler. 

Rifle, v.“ Obs, exc. dial. 1500. [= Du. 
rijfelen, obscurely rel. to Fr. rafler RAFFLE 
v.] I. intr. To play at dice; to gamble or 
raffle (for a stake). 2. trans. To dispose of by 
raffling; to gamble away 1007, 

Rifle (roi-f'l), v.“ 1618. [In sense 1 ult. repr. 
(O)Fr. rifler (see RIFLE v.). In sense 2 f. 
RIFLE sb.“ 2.] I. trans. To form spiral grooves 
in (the barrel of a gun or the bore of a can- 
non). 2. To shoot with a rifle. Also intr. with 
at, 1821. Hence Ri-fled ppl. a. (a) of firo- 
arms: having a spirally grooved bore; (b) of 
balls, shells, etc.: grooved; having projecting 
studs or ribs which fit into the grooves in the 
bore. Ri-fling vbl. sb. the operation of mak- 
ing grooves in the bore of a fire-arm; the 
grooving itself, or the nature of this. 

Ri-fle-bird. 1831. [f. RIFLE sb.? The pro- 
cise reason for the name is unc.) An Austra- 
lian bird of the genus Ptilorrhis. 

Rifleite (roi-f'ljoit). 1891. [f. RIFLE sb.* 2 + 
-ITE' 4a.) A special slow-burning powder used 
in certain kinds of rifles. 

Rifleman (roif'lmén). 1775. [f. RIFLE 
sb. 2.) 1. A soldier armed with a rifle; one 
who shoots with a rifle; as a prefixed designa- 
tion = private of a rifle regiment. 2. Ornilh. 
= RIFLE-BIRD 1826. 

Ri · fle- range. 1850. [f. RIFLE sb.* 2 + 
RANGE sb.) 1. The distance that a rifle-ball 
will carry. 2. A place for practising rifle- 
Shooting 1885. 

Ri: fle-shot, ri-fleshot. 1540. [f. RIFLE 
sb.* 2.) 1. Such a distance as may be covered 
by a shot from arifle. 2. One skilled in shoot- 
ing with a rifle 1850. 3. A shot fired with a 
rifle 1875. 

Rift, sb. ME. [Of Scand. origin (cf. Norw., 
Da. rift cleft, chink, Icel. ript breach of con- 
tract); rel. to RIVE.] fl. An act of tearing 
orrending; a splitting, riving—1440. 2. A cleft 
or chasm in the earth, a rock, etc. ME. b. 
An opening or break in clouds or mist. late 
ME. c. A split, crack, rent, or chink in any 
Object or article. Now somewhat rare. 
late ME. td. A chap or crack in the skin 
1614. 

2. b. The Clouds From many a horrid r. abortive 
pour d Fierce rain with lightning mixt MILT. c. 
‘The little r. within the lute TENNYSON. (The phr. 

become proverbial and allusive = incipient 
dissension or malady.) Hence Ri-ftless a. 

Rift, sb. U.S. 1755. [perh. alt. of riff, obs. 
var. of REEF s.] 1. A rapid, a cataract. 2. 
The wash of the surf on a shore 1869. 

Rift, v.! ME. [Of Scand. origin; cf. ON. 
ripa make void, invalidate, and Rut sb.'] 
t1. intr. To form fissures or clefts; to gape 
open, split 1604. 2. (rans. To rend apart or 
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asunder, split, cleave 1560. 
force by cleaving 1849. 

1. Wint. T. v. i. 66. 2. At sight of him the people 
with a shout Rifted the Air MILT. 

Rift, v.* Now Sc. and n. dial. ME. E- ON. 
rypta, f. a stem *rup-.] 1. trans. To belch out 
(wind, ete.). 2. intr. To break wind upwards 
from the stomach; to beleh ME. 

Rig, sb.! ME. [North. and Sc. form of 
RIDGE sb.] = RIDGE sb. 

Rig, sb.“ Now dial. ME. [perh. - ON. 
hregg storm.] A storm, tempest, strong wind. 

Rig, sb.’ slang or colloq. 1725. (f. R16 v.*] 1. 
Sport, banter, ridicule. Chiefly in phr. fo run. 
(one's) rig(s upon (another) to make sport 
or game of. Now dial. 2. A trick, scheme, or 
dodge; a method of cheating or swindling 

5. b. — CORNER sb. 8. 1877. 3. A frolic or 
; an act of a mischievous or wanton 
‘game’ 1811. 
himble-riggers) The r. is practised at fairs, 
at races, or on public roads 1830. Phr. R. sale, a 
sale by auction under false pretences, 3. Phr. To 
run a (or the) r., to run (one's) r., to play pranks, 
to run riot; He little dreamt, when he set out, Of 
running such a r.! COWPER. 

Rig, sb.‘ 1822. [f. Ria v.'] 1. Naut. The 
arrangement of masts, sails, etc., on a vessel. 
2. colloq. Costume, outfit, style of dress. Also 
rig-up and RIG-OUT. 1857. 3. U.S. a. Appara- 
tus for well-sinking 1875. b. An equipage; a 
horse vehicle 1885. 

1. The r. suited to very small river boats 1856. 2. 
You'll do very well as to r., all but that cap 
HUGHES, 

Rig, v.! 1489. [perh. of Scand. origin (cf. 
Norw. rigga bind or wrap up, Sw. dial. rigga 
på harness] 1. trans. To make (a ship) 
ready for the sea; to fit out with the ne- 
cossary tackle. b. In passive sense; To be 
rigged; to get rigged (afresh) 1614. c. To 
assemble and adjust the parts of (an aircraft). 
2. To dress, clothe, fit out or provide with 
clothes. Now collog. or slang. 1534. 3. To 
furnish or provide, to fit or fix up, with some- 
thing. Also, rarely, without const. 1594. b. 
To fit out in some way 1679. 4. To adjust or 
fix. Chiefly Naut. 1627. b. Naut. To run out, 
draw in, à boom or stay. Also intr. 1709. 5. 
To fit up, esp. as an expedient or makeshift 
1823 

1. fig. That fatall and perfidious Bark Built in th’ 
eclipse, and rigg'd with curses dark MILT. b. 
Eight of the king's ships are rigging and making 
ready for sea 1614. 2. Once in seven years came 
up Madam in the stage coach, to..r. out herself 
and her family FTELDING. 4. We must r. the 
pumps 1830. 

Rig, v.“ Now dial. 1570. [Of unkn. origin.] 
intr. To play the wanton; to romp or climb 
about. So Rig sb.*, a wanton girl or woman. 
Ri'égish a. wanton, licentious. 

R v. slang or collog. 1823. [Of unkn. 
origin; cf. Rid sb.?] 1. trans. To hoax, play 
tricks on, befool. 2. To manage or manipu- 
late in some underhand or fraudulent manner 
1851. 

2. Phr. T'o r, the market, to.cause an artificial rise 
(or fall) of prices with a view to personal profit; to 
send up prices artificially. Hence Ri-gger*, a 
thimble-rigger, one who rigs the market, ete. 

Riga (roi-gi, ri-gá). 1765. Name of a sea- 
port of Latvia, used attrib. in names of pro- 
ducts exported from there, as R. deal, fir, 
hemp, oak, ete. R. balsam, an essential oil 
(also called Carpathian balsam) obtained by 
distillation from Pinus cembra. 

Rigadoon (rigădū-n), sb. 1691. [- Fr. rigo- 
don, rigaudon, said by Rousseau ( Diction- 
naire de Musique’) to have been named after 
its inventor, Rigaud, stated to have been a 
celebrated dancing-master at Marseilles.) 1. 
A lively and somewhat complicated dance 
for two persons, formerly in vogue. 2. The 
music for such a dance 1731. 

1. He. .gained a great Reputation, by his Perfor- 
mance ina R. ADDISON. Hence Rigadoo-n v. intr. 
to dance a r, 

Rigel (roi-dzel, rei- geh. 1592. [- Arab. 
rijl foot.] The star 8 in the constellation 
Orion. 

Rigescent (ridge-sént), a. 1873. [- L. 
rigescens, -ent-, pr. pple. of rigescere, f. rigére 
be stiff; see -EscENT.] Bot. Tending to be 
pea or stiff. So Rige-scence, stiffening 
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Rigger" (ri. gon). 1011. [f. Rid v. + n.] 
1. Nauf. One who rigs ships. 2. Mech. A 
band-wheel 1797. 3. A long pointed sable 
brush, used by marine painters to delineate 
the cordage of ships 1883. 4. A vessel with a 
specified rig 1897. 5. Colloq. abbrev. of 
OUTRIGGER 3. 6. One who attends to the 
rigging of aircraft 1921. 

Ri-gging, vbl. sb. 1480. [f. RIG b. + -ING!.] 
1. Naut. The action of equipping a vessel with 
the necessary shrouds, stays, braces, etc. 2. 
The ropes or chains employed to support the 
masts (slanding r.), and to work or set the 
yards, sails, etc. (running r.) 1594. 3. transf. 
Costing: dress 1662, 4. Equipment, outfit 

4. This claim has a splendid hydraulic r. 1877. 

Right (roit), 60. [OE. riht = OFris. riuhl, 
OS., OHG. reht (Du., G. recht), ON. rétir; the 
sb. corresp. to RIGHT a.) I. t1. The standard 
of permitted and forbidden action within a 
certain sphere; law; a rule or canon —1610. 
2. That which is consonant with equity or the 
light of nature; that which is morally just or 
due. (Often contrasted with might or wrong.) 
OE. b. The fact or position of being in the 
right. Chiefly in phr. fo have r. Now rare. 
late ME. c. Consonance with fact; correct- 
ness 1796. 3. Just or equitable treatment; 
fairness in decision; justice. Freq. in phr. to 
do(a person) r. OE. tb. With ref. to drinking, 
in phr. fo do (one) r. 1624. 4. In prep. 
phrases, twith, by (in mod. use, by rights), or 
tof r., = rightfully; with reason or justice 
OE. 5. The r.: that which is right; righteous- 
ness, justice, truth; esp. the cause of truth 
or justice OE. 

2. You must acknowledge a Distinction betwixt 
R. and Wrong, founded in Nature. . b: 
tions may be call'd just or unjust 1737. 
Charles, and who'll do him r. now? BROWNING. 
b. 2 Hen. IV, v. iii. 76. 4. I should haue beene a 
woman by r. SHAKS. 5. Too fond of the r. to 
pursue the expedient GOLDSM. Phr. To be in the 
T., to have justice, reason, or fact upon one’s side; 
Your Sex Was never in the r., y're always false, 
Or silly OTWAY. 

II. 1. Justiflable claim, on legal or moral 
grounds, to have or obtain something, or to 
actin a certain way OE. 2. In prep. phrases, 
with, of, by (good) r., also now by rights, denot- 
ing justifiable title or claim to something OE. 
3. A legal, equitable, or moral title or claim to 
the possession of property or authority, the 
enjoyment of privileges or immunities, etc. 
OE. 4. With possessive pron. or genitive: 
The title or claim to something properly 
possessed by one or more persons OE. 5. 
That which justly accrues or falls to any one; 
what one may properly claim; one's due OE. 
fb. A territory, estate, dominion —1596. fc. 
(Usu. pl.) The last sacrament of the Church 
—1509. d. pl. A stag's full complement of 
antlers, consisting of the brow, bay, and tray. 
late ME. 

1. Nor doth it follow that he hath the best in r., 
who hath the best in fight 1642. Phr. Zn r. of (a 
person or thing): so by T. of. 2. May I with r. and 
conscience make this claim? SHAKs. Estates, 
which of r. belonged to the poorer classes COB- 
BETT. Any little matters which ought to be ours 
by rights DICKENS. 3. Civil, natural, etc., rights: 
see the adjs. Declaration or Bill of Rights, ‘a Bill 
declaring the Rights and Liberties of England, 
and the Succession to the Crown', passed in 1689. 
To have a or no r. to (do something); in dial. use 
also employed with ref. to obligation; I have no r. 
to maintain idle vagrants SMOLLETT. 4. Human 
nature at last asserted its rights MACAULAY. Phr. 
In r. of, in one’s (own) r.; She has a little money in 
her own r. DICKENS. 5. fig. Grief claim'd his r., 
and tears their course SCOTT. 

III. 1. To rights: a. In a proper manner; 
to or into a proper condition or order. In 
later use chiefly with bring, put, or set. ME. 
b. At once, straightway (now U.S.); tcom- 
pletely, altogether. Formerly freq. in phr. 
dio sink to rights. 1663. 2. (Now pl.) The 
true account or interpretation of a matter 
1749. 

1. a. In my chamber, setting things and papers 
to rights Pepys. b. The Hulk. b son 
of many Breaches. ., sunk to Rights SWIFT. 
2. I have never heard the rights of that story 
1846. 

IV. I. a. = RIGHT HAND 2. ME. b. The right 
wing of an army, etc.; the right-hand ex- 
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tremity of a line of men 1707. c. Politics. In 
legislative chambers, the party or parties of 
conservative principles 1887. 2. a. A boot 
or shoe for the right foot; a glove for the 
right hand 1825. b. A blow given with the 
right hand 1898. +3. The direct road or way 
(rare) -1595. 

1. a. Far to the r., where Apennine ascends 
GOLDSM. b. The Chief occupied the centre of the 
middle rank, instead of being on the extreme r. 
Scorr, 2. b. Sharkey Tur over a straight r, on 
Corbett's nose 1898. 3. John 1. |. 170. Hence 
Ri-ghtless a. twrongful, lawless; devoid or de- 
prived of rights. 

Right, 6b. 1590. Erron. spelling for RITE. 

No doubt they rose vp early, to obserue The r. of 
May SHAKS. 

Right (reit), a. (OE. riht = OFris., etc., as 
in sb.', Goth. raihts : Gmo. *rextaz, rel. to L. 
rectus, f. IE. base *reg- denoting movement 
in a straight line, extension.) I. I. Straight; 
not bent, curved, or crooked. Also r. with, 
in a line with. —1704. 2. R, line, a straight 
line 1551. 3. Formed by or with reference to 
a right line or plane perpendicular to another 
right line or plane ME. b. Of solid figures: 
Having the ends or base at right angles with 
the axis 1674. 

2. The r. lines and measured regularity of an 
American city 1898. 3. R. sphere, is that where 
the Equator cuts the horizon at R. angles 1795. 
R. circle, a circle drawn at right angles with the 
plane of projection 1846. R. sailing, running a 
course on one of the four cardinal points, so as to 
alter only a ship’s latitude, or longitude 1867. R. 
horizon, the celestial horizon of a place on the 
equator the plane of which is perpendicular to 
that of the equinoctial. R. ascension: see ASCEN- 
SION 3. 

II. 1. Of persons or disposition: Disposed 
to do what is just or good; upright, righteous. 
Now rare. OE. 2. Of actions, conduct, ete. 
In accordance with what is just or good; 
equitable; morally fitting. In later use 
chiefly predicative. OE. 3. Agreeing with 
some standard or principle; correct, proper. 
Also, agreeing with facts; true. OE. b. Of 
belief: Orthodox, true; that ought to be 
accepted or followed OE. c. With agent- 
nouns: correct, exact 1568. d. Leading in the 
proper direction or towards the place one 
wishes to reach 1814. 4. Fitting, proper, 
appropriate; exactly answering to what is 
required or suitable OE. 5. R. way. a. The 
way of moral rightness or spiritual salvation 
OE. b. The cérrect method, or that most con- 
ducivesto the end in view 1561. c. As adv. In 
the proper direction 1704. 6. R. side: a. That 
side of anything which is regarded as the 
principal, or is naturally turned towards one; 
the face or upper side 1511. b. The party or 
principle of which one approves 1649. c. 
(With on.) The better aspect of anything 
1713. d. The safe, advantageous, appropriate, 
desirable side of anything 1700. 7. Properly 
pertaining or attached to a person or thing 
ME. 8. Of the mind or mental faculties: 
Normal, natural sound, whole. Chiefly in 
phr. fo be in one's r. mind or senses. ME. 9. 
Of persons: a. Mentally normal or sound; 
sane. Chiefly with negs. 1002. b. In good 
health and spirits; sound, well, comfortable 
1837. 10. Of persons: Correct in opinion, 
judgement, or procedure 1597. 11. In a 
satisfactory or proper state; in good order 
1662. 

1. According to the rule of a r. conscience 1576. 
He is ar. man BURKE. 2. With some regard to 
what is just and r. [they] Shall lead thir lives 
Mitt. Phr, It is r. to or that, 3. A r. description 
of our sport, my Lord SHAKS. d. The change. .was 
in the r. direction 1861, 4. God knows if his heart 
lay in the r. place 1809. Phr. Mr. R., Miss R., the 
destined husband or wife. b. [He] took the r. 
way to be depos'd MILT. „ At all events, . it's 
a fault on the r. side 1855, d. A widow on the r. 
side of thirty 1809. 7. Thou hast frighted the 
word out of his r. sence SHAKS. 8. So also Harry 
Monmouth being in his r. wittes,.. turn'd away 
the fat Knight SHAKS. 9. a. Phr. Not r. in the 
head. b. Phrases. T'o set or put (a person) r., to 
correct or direct; also, to justify (oneself). R. as 
my glove, as ninepence, as a trivet, etc, 10. A fool 
must now and then be r., by chance COWPER. 
Phr. Right! — You are r.; you say well; also R. 
you are. 11. Phr. To get..r., to set in order. To 
make to square or settle matters. To come 
(all) r. All r., used to express acquiescence or 
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assent, R.-ho! R.-o! (slang), used as an expression 
of agreement or assent: Very well 1902. 

III. 1. Having due title or right; rightful, 
legitimate, lawful. Now arch. OE. 2, Justly 
entitled to the name; having the true char- 
acter of; true; real, genuine, not counterfeit 
or spurious OE. 

1. To the r. heyres of the same Elizabeth 1492. 2. 
Behold a r. hisrahelite, in whom is no guile TIN- 
DALE John 1:47. Half an Ounce of r. Virginia 
Tobacco STEELE. R. whale: A whale-bone whale, 
esp. of the genus Balena. 

IV. 1. The distinctive epithet of the hand 
(see RIGHT HAND) normally the stronger; by 
extension also of that side of the body, its 
limbs, their clothing, etc.; hence transf. of 
corresponding parts of other objects. R. 
bank (of a river), that on the right of a person 
facing down the stream. 2. R. side. a. The 
right-hand side; the right-hand quarter or 
region ME. b. T'o rise, or get out of bed, on 
the (tone's) r. side, used with allusion to the 
supposed luckiness of the practice, or its 
effect on one's temper 1562, 

1. The Virgin Mary crowned, with her Babe in 
her r. arm 1797. 2. a. The king. .layd him downe 
on his r. side MORE, attrib. The r. side tool. is 
thus named because it cuts from the r. hand to- 
wards the left 1846. Hence Ri-ghten v. (rans. to 
put or set r. in various senses. Right-si-ded a. 
(Path.) situated in or affecting the r. side of the 
body; having a tendency to use the limbs on the 
r. side of the body, Rightward, -wards adv. 

Right (roit), v. [OE. rihtan, f. riht RIGHT a.) 
tI. trans. 1. To make straight (a path, way, 
ete.); to straighten ME. 2. To guide, direct 
(movements, etc) 1440. 3. To guide as ruler; 
to govern, rule, judge —1512. II. 1. t'To set 
up, establish; to raise, rear, erect, set upright. 
Now dial, OE. 2. a. Naut. T'o r. the helm, to 
bring it into line with the keel 1627. b. To 
bring (a ship) back into a vertical position 
1748. C. intr. Of a ship, etc.: To recover or 
reassume a vertical position 1745. d. refl. To 
recover one’s balance or equilibrium; to 
recover one's footing; to correct a false step 
1805. e. To restore to the proper position 
after a fall, overturn, breakdown, etc. 1823. 
3. To do justice or make reparation to (a 
person); to redress the injuries of; to avenge 
OE. b. To vindicate, set right, justify. 

Jhiefly refl. late ME. 4. To avenge or redress 
(an injustice or injury). late ME. 

2. b. They were forced to cut away the masts to 
r. her 1834. c. The lab'ring ship may bend, ne'er 
more to r. 1762. e. We soon righted the carriage 

1841. 3. He thinks that when he is wronged, it is 
the business of the ruler. .to r. him at once 1891. 
refl. L. L. L. v. ii. 734. 

III. 1. To bring into accordance with truth; 
to correct or render exact (accounts, etc.); to 
set right or inform (a person) correctly. Also 
with up. OE. 2. To set in order, to adjust, to 
set or put right. Now rare. OE. 3. refl. To 
Berga to a proper or normal condition 

1, He said he was righting his accounts 1690. 2. 
After righting all matters to our satisfaction 1793. 
3. Slowly all things r. themselves 1838. Hence 
Ri-ghtable a. capable of being righted. Righter, 
one who settles or sets right. 

Right (roit), adv. (OE. rihte, f. riht RIGET 
a.) I. 1. Of motion or position: Straight; in 
a direct course or line. b. In the proper 
course ME. c. R. up, straight up, upright. 
Now dial. 1440. 2. In a straight or direct 
course leading quite up to a place, person, or 
thing; hence, all the way to, into, round, 
through, etc.; also with advs. OE. b. Quite 
or completely off, out, round, etc. late ME. 
3. a. Immediately afler some event ME. b. 
tR. forth, at once. So r. off, r, away, imme- 
diately, without delay (orig. U.S.). 1440. c. 
U.S. Straight (with temporal connotation) 
1849. 4. R. out, = OUTRIGHT adv. 3, 4; also 
dial., completely 1610. 

1. We had a constant gale blowing r. upon our 
stern 1748. b. He..directed them that went r. 
Ecelus, 19:9. 2. The broad verandah which runs 
r. round the house 1865, 3. b. I saw now that R. 
away’ and ‘ Directly’ were one and the same thing 
DICKENS. 4. Temp. Iv. i. 101. 

II. 1. Precisely, exactly, just, quite. alto- 
gether, to the full. Now dial. or arch. 2. 
Qualifying advs. (or advb. phrases) of time, 
esp. r. now, tthen, etc. Now arch. OE. 3. 
With preps. or advs. of place, as r. at, in, 
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on, etc. OE. b. With Aere, there. Now U.S. 
ME. 4. Qualifying as or so in various con- 
structions. Now arch. OE. 5. With intensive 
force: Very. Now arch. ME. b. In titles or 
forms of address, late ME. 16. With negs.: 
At all; whatever —1571. 

2. Haue you forgotten what you said r. now? 
1624. 3. The Wind is r. in our teeth 1669. 5. I 
know r, well how tedious I haue beene 1600. R. 
honourable: see HONOURABLE a. 2 b. 

III. 1. Righteously, uprightly; in harmony 
with the moral standard of actions OE. 2. In 
a proper or fitting manner; in the required or 
necessary way; properly; duly, aright OE. 
b. In due or proper order ME. 3. In accord- 
ance with facts or the truth of the case; 
accurately; correctly OE. 4. On or towards 
the right side (of). See also RIGHT AND LEFT. 
ME. 

1. Thou satest in the throne judging r. Ps. 9:4. 
2. The first thing should be taught him is to hold 
his Pen r. LOCKE. Phr. All r., r. enough. b. When 
once our grace we haue forgot Nothing goes r. 
SHAKS. 3. Yes, you guess r. 1878. 4. '"Tention 
eyes 1816. 

-right, sufix, repr. OE. rihi adj. and rite 
adv., which are employed as suffixes in OE. 
fordriht, -rihte FORTHRIGHT, and upriht, -rihte 
UPRIGHT. See also OUTRIGHT. 

Right about, sb., adv. (and a.) Also right- 
about, rightabout. 1700. [f. RIGHT sh. IV. 
la + ABOUT adr, II. 2; orig. as two separate 
words.] A. sb. Mil. In phr. To the right 
about, à command to turn towards the right 
80 far as to face the opposite way (now simply 
right about), Hence with vbs., as turn, face, 
ete. Also gen. 

"Their fox took the opportunity to swing to the 
rightabout 1883. Phr, To send to the r. a. To 
cause (troops) to turn and retreat or flee, b. To 
send packing: to dismiss or turn away uncere- 
moniously, 

B. I. adv. = A. 1; usu. as a command with 
additional word, as wheel, face, turn 1796. b. 
Hence right about face as a compound vb. or 
adv. 1815. 2. attrib. or as adj. with face or 
turn. Also in fig. use, denoting a complete 
change of front; an entire reversal of prin- 
ciples or policy 1862. 

1. b. Southey, . True turn-coat, can right about 
face, pliant lad 1815. 2. The Tory right-about- 
face 1891. 

Right and left, right-and-left, adv. (v.). 
a., and sb. ME. A. adv. On or towards the 
right and the left; on both sides, in both 
directions. b. trans. On all hands 1803. 

b. He is being robbed right and left 1893. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the right and the 
left hand side, etc.; turning to the right and 
the left; fitting the right and left hand or foot 
respectively 1854. 

An excellent right-and-left shot 1863. Right-and- 
left screw, one having the threads at the two ends 
running opposite ways. 

C. sb. A right-and-left shot 1856. 

Ri-ght a:ngle. ME. It. Rieut d. I. 3 + 
ANGLE sb. ] Math. An angle of 90°, 

At right angles, perpendicularly (to another line, 
ete,); so as to form an angle of 90°, 

Ri ght-angled, a. 1571. ft. as prec. + 
ANGLED d.] 1, Containing or forming a right 
angle or right angles; rectangular. 2. Charac- 
terized by right angles 1833. 

Right boys. An irregular association 
formed in S.W. Ireland in 1785-6, and con- 
nected with political or agrarian disorders; 
named after one of their leaders, Captain 
Right. 

Ri-ght-down, adv. and a. Also right 
down, rightdown. 1623. [f. RIGHT adv. + 
Down adv. Cf. DOWNRIGHT) A. adv. t1. With 
verbs: Positively; without any limitation; 
right out —1709. 2. With pples. or adjs.: 
Thoroughly; out and out 1648. B. adj. 
Positive; thorough 1623. 

Such fellows. . become r. scamps 1875. 

Righteous (roi-tyos, roi-tfos), a. (sb.) and 
adv. (OF. rihtwis, f. riht sb. or adj. + wis 
manner, state (cf. -WIsE). The sp. righteous 
(xvi) is f. rightuous (xv) by assim. to beauteous, 
bounteous, plenteous.| 1. Of persons: Just, up- 
right, virtuous; guiltless, sinless; acting 
tightly or justly. (See also RIGHTEOUSNESS.) 
Also used absol. (in sing. or pl.) with the. tb. 
As sb. A righteous person —1667. 2. Of actions, 
ete.: Characterized by justice or uprightness; 


RIGHTNESS 


morally right or justifiable OE. 13. As adv. 
Righteously ; rightfully —1470. 

. Let me be recorded by the r. Gods, I am as 
poore as you SHAKS. In his dayes shall the r. 
flourish Ps. 72:7. b. The onely r. in a World 
perverse MILT. 2. Instructing men in the way of 
T. living HOBBES. Hence t Ri-ghteous v. trans. to 
set right; to justify; to do justice to; to make r. 

Ri-ghteously, adv. (OE. rihtwislice; see 
prec., -LY*.] In a righteous manner. 

Righteousness. (OE. rihtwisnisse; see 
RIGHTEOUS, -NESS.] 1. The quality or condi- 
tion of being righteous; conformity of life 
or conduct to the requirements of the divine 
or moral law; spec. in Theol. applied e.g. to 
the perfection of the Divine Being, and to 
the justification of man through the Atone- 
ment. 12. pl. Righteous deeds —1611. 
(ve All our righteousnesses are as filthy ragges Isa, 


Rightful (roitfül, a. (OK. rihiful; sce 
RIGHT sb. l, -FUL.] 1. Of persons: Disposed to 
do right; upright, just. Now rare or Obs. 
2. Of actions, eto: In conformity with what is 
right or just; equitable, thoroughly fair ME. 
3. Legal, lawful, legitimate ME. 4. Proper, 
fitting, correct. Now rare. late ME. 

1. Merch. V. IV. I. 301, 2. For we by right full 
doom remediles Were lost in death MILT. 3. Her 
yndoubted and rightfull successor CAMDEN, 4. 
Danube scarce retains his r. course PRIOR, Hence 
Ri-ghtful-ly adv., -ness. 

Right hand, Also righthand, right- 
-hand. OK. It. RiGuT a, IV. I.] 1. That hand 
which is normally the stronger of the two, 
(Opp. to LEFT HAND.) b. transf. (a) as a sym- 
bol of friendship or alliance (rendering L. 
dexira); (b) a person of usefulness or impor- 
tance; an efficient or indispensable helper or 
aid 1528. 2. a. The right side. b. The direc- 
tion towards the right, ME. tc. The position 
of honour. 7'o lake the right hand of, to take 
or assume precedence of. —1704. fd. Of 
errors: On the right hand, on the right side, 
in the right direction 1785, 

1. To horse. or by this good right hand. . I smite 
you COWPER, attrib, Two right-hand gloves 1884. 

. For Mrz. Jane is the Right-hand of her Mother 
STEELE. 2. b. Turne vpon your right hand at the 
next turning SHAKS. 

attrib, and Comb. right-hand lock, one en- 
abling a door to swing to the right; right-hand 
man, fa soldier holding a position of responsibil- 
ity on the right of a troop of horse; an efficient and 
reliable helper or aid; right-hand rope, a rope 
twisted towards the right; right-hand screw, 
one with the thread turning to the right. Hence 
Right-ha:nder, a blow struck with the r.; a 
right-handed person. 

Right-handed, a. (adv.) late ME. |f. 
prec. + -ED*.] 1, Having the right hand or 
arm stronger or more useful than the left; 
using the right hand by preference. 2. On the 
right side; of the right kind 1656. 3. a. 
Pertaining or belonging to the right hand. 
b. Of a blow: Delivered with the right hand. 
c. Of implements, etc.: Fashioned for the 
right hand. 1700, 4. Conchol. = DEXTRAL d. 
2. 1838. 5. Characterized by rotation or 
direction towards the right. Also as adv. b. 
Of rotatory polarization (see quots.) 1827. C. 
Producing right-handed polarization 1827. 
6. In the direction of the right; also as adv., 
to the right 1900. 

1. Some are. .ambidexterous or right handed on 
both sides SIR T. BROWNE. 5. b. I shall. .desig- 
nate the polarization right-handed or left-handed, 
according as we have to turn the analysing prism 
to the right or to the left 1854. Hence Right- 
ha:nded-ly adv., -ness. 

Ri-ght-ho, right-o, see RiaHT a. II. 11. 

Right-lined, a. 1551. [f. Rieut a. I. 2 
+ LINE sb.* + -ED'.] = RECTILINEAR g, 

Rightly (roitli) adv. [OE. riAilice; see 
RuGHT a., -LY*.] 1. In accordance with equity 
or moral rectitude. 2, In the right or proper 
manner OE. 3. Correctly, accurately, tpre- 
cisely OE. t4. Directly, straight —1635. 

3. He cannot see r. and shoots. with help of an 
opera-glass CARLYLE. 4. Rich. II. II. ii. 1 

Right-minded, a. 1585. [f. RIGHT a. + 
MIND sb. + -Ep*.] 1. Having a mind naturally 
disposed towards what is right. 2. collog. Of 
sound mind 1877. Hence Right-mi-nded- 
ness. S 

Rightness (roitnés) IO EH. rehtnisse, riht- 
nesse; see RIGHT a. and -NESS.] 1. Up- 
rightness, integrity, moral rectitude. 12. 


RIGHT OF WAY 


Straightness; the fact of being straight 1626. 
3. Correctness, accuracy; fitness 1561. b. An 
instance of this 1872. 

1. A r. which. .hath had everlasting residence in 
the character of the Godhead 1834. 3. You are 
answerable, not for the r., but uprightness of the 
decision 1787. 

Right of way (roitovwe'). Also right-of- 
way. 1708. 1, The legal right, established by 
usage, of a person or persons to pass and re- 
pass through grounds or property belonging 
to another. 2. A path or thoroughfare which 
one may lawfully make use of, esp. one 
ng the property of another 1855. 3. 
U.S, = PERMANENT way. 

-rights, sufix, ME. var. of -RIGHT. 

Rigid (ri-dgid), a. 15: [- Fr. rigide or L. 
rigidus, f. rigére be stiff; see Anl.] 1. Stiff, 
unyielding; not pliant or flexible; firm, hard. 
2. Of cold, etc.: Severe, hard, rigorous (rare) 
1011. 3. Of conduct, persons, etc.: Harsh, 
severe, inflexible, strict 1624. 4. Strict in 
opinion or observance; scrupulously precise 
in respect of these 1598. 5, Exact, precise 
in procedure; admitting of no deviation from 
strict accuracy 1040. 

1. With upright beams innumerable Of r. Spears 
Mir, fig. The. r. forms of antiquity HAZLITT. b. 
spec. Of an airship: Having the gas containers en- 


closed within compartments of a framework, as of 


metal, which carries the cabins, motors, etc.; also 
as sb, a r, airship 1909. 3. O r. gods! 1752. R. 
justice, untempered by mercy, easily changes into 
oppression 1868, 4. R. looks of Chast austerity 
MrpT. R. parsimony 1861. R. Catholics 1874, 5. 
in the most r. sense 1729. Hence Ri-gid-ly 
-ness. 


Rigidity. 1024. 


E 


[- L. rigiditas, -at-, f. 
rigidus; see prec., -ITY. Cf. Fr. rigidité (XVII).] 
1. The state of being rigid: stiffness, hardness, 
2. Strictness, harshness, inflexibility 1653. 

Rigmarole (ri-gmiró"l), sb. (and a.). 1736. 
{app. a colloq. survival and alteration of RAG- 
MAN ROLL (sense 2).] 1. A succession of in- 
coherent statements; a rambling discourse; a 
long-winded harangue of little meaning or 
importance. b. Without article: Language of 
this kind 1809. 2. attrib. or adj. Incoherent; 
having no proper sequence of ideas 1753. 

1. That's better than a long r, about nothing 
1779. Hence Ri*&marolish d., -ly adv. 

Ri. gol, sb, Obs, exc. dial. 1593. [- (O)Fr. 
rigole water-course, gutter, groove.) fl. A 
ring or circle -1597. 2. A small channel, gut- 
ter or groove 1879. 

Rigor (regol, ri-gea). late ME. II., numb- 
ness, stiffness; sec RIGOUR.] Path. 1. A sudden 
chill, esp. one accompanied with fits of 
shivering which immediately precedes cer- 
tain fevers and inflammations. 2. R. mortis, 
the stiffening of the body following upon 
death 1839, 

Rigorism (rigoriz’m). Also rigourism. 
1704, [f. RIGOUR (see sense 4) + -ISM, assim. 
to L. sp.; see -OR 2.] 1. The principles and 
practice of a rigorist; austerity, stringency; 
extreme strictness. 2. R. C. Theol. The 
doctrine of the rigorist school of moral 
theology 1882. 

Rigorist (ri-górist). Also rigourist. 1714. 
If. as prec. + -IsT.] 1. One who favours or in- 
sists upon the severest or strictest interpreta- 
tion or enforcement of a law, precept, prin- 
ciple, or standard of any kind. 2. R. C. Theol. 
One who holds that in doubtful cases of 
conscience the stricter course is always to be 
followed 1715. 

Rigorous (rigóros), a. late ME. [= OFr. 
rigorous (mod. rigoureux) or late L. rigorosus, 
f. L. RIGOR; see -ous.] 1. Characterized by 
rigour; rigidly severe or unbending; austere, 
harsh, stern; extremely strict. 2. Of the 
weather, ete. rere; bitterly cold. 3. 
Serupulous, unswerving, strict (rare) 1641. 4. 
Severely exact, rigidly accurate 1651. 

1. I. hope she will not be too r. with the youn 
ones JOHNSON. The r, conditions of peace an 
pardon GIBBON. 3. A life of. r. abstinence 1847. 
4. We have need of a more r. scholastic rule 1838. 
Hence Ri-gorous-ly adv., -ness. 

Rigour (ri-goi). Also formerly (now U.S.) 
rigor. late ME. [- (O)Fr. rigour (mod. 
rigueur) = L. RIGOR, rigor-; sce -ovs.) I. 1. 
Severity in dealing with a person or persons; 
extreme strictness ; harshness. b. An instance 
of this 1548, 2. The strict terms, application, 


1833 


or enforcement of some law, rule, etc. late 
ME. 3. Of weather or climate: Severity; 
extremity or excess of cold; tviolence (of 
Storms) 1548. b. Extreme distress or hard- 
ship 1769. 4. Strictness of discipline, etc.; 
austerity of life; an instance of this 1440. 
b. Puritanic strictness; rigorism; tan in- 
stance of this 1597, 5. Strict accuracy, severe 
exactitude 1565. 

1. If..they haue tempered r. with lenitie 
HOOKER. 2. A clear fire, a clean hearth, and the r. 
of the game LAMB. Phr. The (. .) r. of the law. 3. 
From regions of Arctic r, 1878. b. The utmost r. 
of famine 1769. 4. The r. of the monastic disci- 
pline 1833. b. R. makes it difficult for sliding vir- 
tue to recover RICHARDSON, 5. The term philo- 
sophy..when employed in propriety and r. 1836. 

II. 1. = RIGOR 1. 1541. t2. Of material ob- 
jects: Stiffness, hardness -1700. 

2. The Stones. Did first the r. of their kind 
expel, And suppled into softness as they fell 
DRYDEN. 

Ri:é-out. collog. 1823. [f. Ric v.'] An 
outfit; a suit of clothes; a costume. 

Rig-veda (rig,védü). 1776. [Skr. rigvéda, 
f. ric praise + véda VEDA.) The principal of 
the Vedas or sacred books of the Hindus. 

Rile (roil), v. Chiefly U.S. and collog. 1825. 
[orig. var. (cf. jint for joint, etc.) of ROIL v.*] 
1. trans. To make (a liquid) thick or turbid by 
stirring up the sediment; to make muddy 
1838. 2. To excite, disturb; to vex, annoy, 
make angry 1825. b. absol. with up. To get 
angry 1844. 

2. b. The little fellow riled up at this 1863. Hence 
Riled ppl. a. 

Rill (ril), sb. 1538. [prob. of LDu. origin; 
cf. LG. ril(le, Du., EFris. ril (whence G. rille), 
Cf. med. L. (Norman) rilla (X1).] I. A small 
stream; a brook, runnel, rivulet. 2. A small 
narrow trench; a drill. Now dial. 1658. 3. 
Astr. = RILLE 1888. 

1. Shallow rills run trickling through the grass 
ADDISON. fig. Rills of oily eloquence. lubricate 
the course they take COWPER. 

Rill (ril), v. 1610. (f. prec.] 1. infr. To flow 
in a small stream. 2. trans. a. To form by 
flowing. b. To utter in liquid notes. 1845. 
13. To make drills in a garden bed. EVELYN. 

1. Time's sand-dry streamlet through its glassy 
strait Rilled restless 1855, 

Rille (ril). 1808. [~ G. rille; see RILL sb.] 
Astr. One of the long narrow trenches or 
valleys observed on the surface of the moon. 

Rillet (ri-lét). 1538. [f. RILL sb. + -ET or 
-LET.] A small rill or rivulet; a brooklet. 

Those rillets that attend proud Tamer and her 
state DRAYTON. 

Rim, sb. (OE. rima = ON. rimi ridge of 
land, of which no other cognates are known.] 
1. The peripheral portion or outer ring of a 
wheel, connected with the nave or boss by 
spokes or by a web. late ME. b. The hoop- 
shaped piece of wood which forms the outer 
frame of a sieve, etc. Also dial. a hoop. 1600. 
C. A circular mark or object 1860. 2. Naut. 
"The surface of the water 1602. 3. The edge, 
border, or margin of an object, esp. one 
which has a more or less circular form 1603. 
b. The verge of the horizon, sea, hills, etc. 
Chiefly poet. 1842. 4. An edge, margin, or 
border; esp. a raised or projecting one upon 
something having a circular form 1609. b. 
A verge or margin of land, sea, ete.; à nar- 
row strip 1781. 

1. b. A wheat-riddle of wood. with an oak r. 
1844. 3. The moon lifting her silver r. Above a. 
cloud KEATS. b. The steel-blue r. of the ocean 
1858. 4. One little boy complained. that there 
was no r. to his plate 1832. b. The ragged rims of 
thunder brooding low TENNYSON. 

Comb.: r.-fire a. of a cartridge, having the deton- 
ating substance disposed round the edge (opp. to 
centre-fire); hence, of a gun, adapted for such 
cartridges; -lock, a lock having a metal case 
which stands out from the face of the door. Hence 
Rim v. trans. to furnish with a f.; to border or 
encircle in some way. Rimmed a. having a r. 
of a specified form, colour, etc.; having or fur- 
nished with a r. 

Rim, sb. Now dial. (QE. réoma = MDu. 
rieme (Du. riem); see RIEM.] tl. A mem- 
brane, pellicle, caul 1001. 2. R. of the belly 
(womb, paunch, etc.), the peritoneum. Now 
dial. Also ellipt. 1565. 

2. I will fetch thy rymme out at thy Throat, in 
droppes of Crimson blood SHAKS. - 

Rima (rai-ma). 1835. [L., chink.] Physiol. 
Short for rima glottidis, the passage in the 
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glottis between the vocal chords and the 
arytenoid cartilages. So tRime sb.* —1657. 

Rime (reim), sb. ME. - (O)Fr. rime 
(= *ritme) — med. IL. rithmus, rythmus (used 
spec. of aecentual verse which was usu. 
rhymed), for L. rhythmus RHYTHM. 

About 1560 rime (ryme) was altered on classical 
models to rithme, rythme, rhythm(e. Soon after 
1600, prob. from a desire to distinguish between 
‘rime’ and ‘rhythm’, the intermediate forms 
rhime, rhyme came into use, and rhyme finally 
became the standard form (see RHYME sb.). From 
about 1870 the use of rime has been considerably 
revived.] 

1, = RHYME sb. 12. = RHYTHM sb. 1, 4. 1077. 

1. Much Ado V. ii. 37, Beautie making beautifull 
old r., In praise of Ladies dead, and louely Knights 
SHAKS. The Anglosaxon poets..generally used 
measures without r. 1774. The R. of the Ancyent 
Marinere COLERIDGE. 

Comb.: r.-letter, the distinctive initial letter in 
a line of alliterative verse. Hence Ri-meless a. 
Ri-mester, a poetaster. 

Rime (rein), sb. [OE. hrim = (M)Du. 
rijm, ON. hrim.] Hoar-frost; frozen mist. 
Also dial. à chill mist or fog. 

Moonlight splendour of intensest x., With which 
frost paints the pines in winter time SHELLEY. 
Jig. Tales that have the r. of age LONGF. Hence 
Ri: me v.* trans. to cover with hoar-frost. Ri-my 


a. 

Rime (roim), v. ME. [- OFr. rimer, f. 
rime Rime sb. For the spelling see RIME 80.4] 
1, intr. To make rhymes or verses; to com- 
pose rhyming verse; to versify on, upon. Cf. 
RHYME v. 1. 2. trans. To recount or celebrate 
in verse or rhyme; to turn into, or compose 
in, rhyming verse ME. b. To cause (a 
word) to rhyme with (another); to use as a 
rhyme 1887. 3. To bring by rhyming 1584. 
4, intr. To form a rhyme. Also fig., to agree. 
1450. b. To have rhyming endings 1600. 
5. To use rhyme 1602. 

1. How vildely doth this Cynicke r.! SHAKS. 2. 
He rimed history, ballads and legends 1887. 3. 
These fellowes..that can ryme themselues into 
Ladyes fauours SHAKS. 5. Haml. ni. ij. 296. 
Hence Ri*mer sb," 

+Ri-me-frost. ME. [f. RIME sb.* + FROST 
sb., corresp. to Icel, OSw. hrimfrost.) = 
RIME sb.* -1626, 

Rimer (roi-mo1), sb.* 1815. = REAMER. 

Rimose (roimo"s, roimd"-s), a. 1726. [— 
L. rimosus, f. RIMA; see Ost.] Full of, or 
having, fissures or chinks. Chiefly Bot. So 
Ri: mous a. 1709. 

Rimple (ri-mp’l), sb. 1440. Now dial. 
[corresp. in sense to (M)Du. and (M)LG. rim- 
pel. See also RUMPLE sb.] 1, A wrinkle, 2. 
A ripple 1877. Hence Ri*mple v. trans. to 
wrinkle, pucker; to ripple. Ri-mpled a. 
(now dial. or U.S.), wrinkled, puckered; 
rippled. 

Rind (roind), sb.! (OE. rind, rinde, corresp., 
with variation, to OS, rinda, MDu. rinde, 
rende, runde (Du. run), OHG. rinta, rinda 
(G. rinde); of unkn. origin.] 1. The bark of a 
tree or plant; sometimes, inner as contrasted 
with outer bark. Also with a and in pl. (now 
rare). b. Bot. False, as contrasted with true, 
bark 1857. 12. Coupled with root —1530. 3. 
The peel or skin of fruits and vegetables. late 
ME. 4. The outer crust, skin, or integument 
(esp. now of cheese, bacon) OE. tb. The 
verge or rim of something; the border of a 
country -1608. 5. The skin of a person or 
animal. Now dial. 1513. tb. A membrane 
or pellicle; esp. the pia mater or the peri- 
toneum —1093. 6. fig. (chiefly from sense 1). 
The surface or external aspect of something 
OE. 

3. Take three or four seville oranges. ., and boil 
the rinds 1764. 5. The Pilot. With fixed Anchor 
in his skaly r. Moors by his side Mir. 6. To 
inspect beyond the Surface and the R. of Things 
Swrrr. Hence Rind v. trans. to strip the r. or 
bark from (a tree, etc.), Rl'ndless a. (rare) 
without r. or bark. Rimdy a. having a r. or hard 


skin. 

Rind (roind), sb.* ME. [prob. (LG. rin, 
(M)Du. rijn, trine, Flem. rijne; the d is para- 
sitic.] An iron fitting serving to support an 
upper millstone on the spindle. 

Rinderpest (ri-ndoapest). 1865. [G., f. 
rinder cattle, pl. of rind.] A virulent, infec- 
tious disease affecting ruminant animals, esp. 
oxen, characterized by fever, dysentery, and 
inflammation of the mucous membranes; 


cattle-plague. 


RINDLE 


Rindle (ri-nd'l. [OE. rinnelle, rynele fem., 
rynel masc., f. stem rin-, run-; see RUN v.] A 
small watercourse or stream; a runnel. 

Ring (rin), sb. [OE. hring = OFris. (A)ring, 
OS., OHG. hring (Du., G. ring), ON. hringr 
i= Gme. *xrepgaz (whence Finnish rengas).] 
I. 1. A small circlet of (real or simulated) 
precious metal, frequently set with precious 
stones, or imitations of these, for wearing 
upon the finger either as an ornament or as a 
token (esp. of betrothal, marriage, or investi- 
ture), and sometimes for use as a seal. b. A 
metal circlet worn elsewhere than on the 
finger as an ornament OE. 2. = MAIL sb.! 
1. OE. 3. A circle of metal, etc., of any 
dimension, employed as a means of attach- 
ment, suspension, compression, etc. OE. b. 
A circular knocker upon a door. Now rare. 
late ME. c. [- LG. ríng.] A measure of 
boards (= 240) or staves for casks (= 4 
shocks) 1674. 4. A circlet of metal suspended 
from a post which each of a number of 
riders endeavoured to carry off on the point 
of his lance 1513. 5. a. One of the raised 
bands passing round the body of cannon as 
formerly made. Chiefly in combs., as cornice-, 
reinforce-, trunnion-r, 1610. b. A kind of gas- 
cheek used in a cannon. In full Broadwell's 
ring. 1868. 

1. The manne shall geue vnto the womanne a r. 
Bk. Com. Prayer. As if they had King Grace his 
enchanted R., they walk invisible 1679. b. They 
wore rings in their ears 1600. 4. Phr. To run or 
ride at the r. 


II. 1. The border, rim, or outer part of some 
circular object, esp. of à coin or à wheel OE. 
2. An object having the form of a circle; a cir- 
cular fold, coin, or bend; a piece or part (of 
something) forming a circle, late ME. b. 
Anat. A structure of circular form; esp. one 
of the annular joint& of the bodies of cater- 
pillars and insects, or one of the cartilages of 
the trachea 1580. c. One of the concentric 
circular bands of wood constituting the year- 
ly growth of a tree 1071. d. One of the raised 
circular marks at the base of the horns of 
oxen or cows, varying in number according 
to the animal's age 1725, e. Bol. = ANNULUS 
3. 1790. 3. a. A circular mark; also = FAIRY- 
RING 1626, b. A circle, or circular band, of 
light or colour 1648. c. One of the expanding 
circular ripples caused by something falling 
or being cast into still water 1821, III. 1. A 
circle or circular group of persons OE. b. A 
number of things arranged in a circle 1587. 
2. A combination of interested persons to 
monopolize and control a particular trade or 
market for their private advantage. Chiefly 
U.S. 1869. b. An organization which en- 
deavours to control politics or local affairs 
in its own interest 1872. 

2. The *r' is being succeeded by a more elaborate 
organization, known as the ‘trust’ G. B. SHAW. 
HS war was the creation of the Whig r'. 

IV. 1. An enclosed circular space within 
which some sport, performance, or exhibition 
(esp. of riding or racing ) takes place ME. tb. 
A circular course in Hyde Park, used for 
riding and driving —1848. 2. a. A space, 
originally defined by a circle of bystanders, 
for a prize-fight or a wrestling-match; often 
in phr. to make a r. Hence the r., pugilism as 
an institution or profession; also collect. those 
interested in boxing. 1700. b. An enclosed 
space in a racing-ground frequented by book- 
makers; also collect. the bookmaking pro- 
fession 1859. c. An enclosed or clear space in 
an auction-mart, used for the display of live- 
stock, etc. 1890. 3. A circular or spiral orbit 
or course 1589. 

1. The sawdust r. of a bankrupt circus 1883. 3. 
First, wide around,..in airy rings they rove 
19 


armour, armour composed of metal 
rings, r.-mail; -bolt Naut., a bolt with an eye at 
one end to which a r. is attached; -boot, a rubber 
ring placed on a horse's fetlock to prevent inter- 
fering; -bored a. of a gun-barrel, bored roughly, 
so as to leave the metal in rings; -canal, a circular 
canal forming part of the structure of ccelenterates 
and of echinoderms; f-carrier, a go-between; 
-cartilage, the cricoid cartilage; -craft, skill in 

ugilism; r. dropper, a sharper who pretends to 
fave found dropped: r. and offers to sell it; -farm, 
a farm enclosed by a r.-fence; Joan. a pipe-joint 
formed of circular flanges; -mail (see MAIL ab. . 2); 
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-master, the manager of a circus performance; 

-road, a road encircling a town which acts as a 
by-pass road for traffic; -shell, -shot, a pro- 
jectile in which the body is made of iron rings 
segment-shell; -stopper = cathead-stopper; 
-time, a time of giving or exchanging rings 
(nonce-use); -wall, a wall completely surrounding 
a certain area; techn. the inner lining of a furnace; 
-work, (a) a circular entrenchment; (b) work 
executed with rings; (c) performance in the box- 
ing-r. 

b. In names of birds, 5 fishes, etc., as 
r.-bill, the ring-necked duck or moon-bill; -bir 
the reed-bunting (local); r. blackbird, -ouzel, a 
bird (Turdus torquatus, closely allied to the black- 
bird) having a white r. or bar on the breast; 
-snake, (a) the common European grass- or 
ringed snake (Tropidonotus natriz); (b) U.S., a 
snake of the genus Diadophis, esp. D. punctatus; 
-thrush = r.-ouzel. 

Ring (rin), sb.* 1549. f. RING v. 1. A set 
or peal of (church) bells. 2. A ringing sound 
or noise 1622. b. A ringing tone or quality 
in the voice, or in a (recited) composition 
1859. c. The resonance of a coin or glass 
vessel by which its genuineness or wholeness 
is tested 1855. 3. An act of ringing; a pull at 
a bell; the sound thus produced 1727. 

1. Here is also a very fine r. of six bells, and they 
mighty tuneable PEPYS. 2. He must come to the 
R. of the Midnight Bell 1706. b. There was a r. of 
scorn in the last words GEO. ELIOT, C. transf. 
MS does not seem always the right r. about him 

Ring (rip) v.' Pa. t. and pple. ringed. 
late ME. It. Ring 8b. Cf. OE. ymbhringan 
surround.) I. 1. intr. To make a circle or 
ring; to gather in a ring about or round (a 
person). Now rare. b. Of a hawk, ete.: To 
rise spirally in flight 1879. c. Of a stag, fox, 
or hare: To take a circular course when 
hunted 1882. 2. (rans. To surround, encom- 
pass, encircle. Also with round, about. 1590. 
b. To hem in (cattle or game) by riding or 
beating in a circle round them; to beat or 
stalk round (a stretch of country) for game 
1835. c. To hem or shut in 1871. 3. To place 
or fasten round something in the form of a 
ring 1799. 

2. A girdle of mist will r. the slopes 1884. Ringed 
about with cannon smoke and thunder STEVEN- 
SON. 

II. 1. To adorn (the fingers or nose) with a 
ring or rings (rare) 1552. 2. To put a ring in 
the nose of (swine or cattle) to restrain them 
from rooting or violence; also, to place a ring 
round the leg of (fowls, pigeons, etc.) as a 
means of identification 1519. 3. To deprive 
(trees) of a ring of bark, in order to check too 
luxuriant growth and bring into bearing, or 
to kill them 1800. 4. To cut into annular 
slices or rounds 1839. 

1. I will..r. these fingers with thy houshold 
wormes SHAKS. 4. The onions, being cut in slices 
and ringed, are put into the frying-pan 1839. 

Ring (rip) v.“ Pa. t. rang, rung. Pa. 
pple. rung. [OE. hringan, corresp. to ON. 
hringja.) I. intr. 1. To give out the clear or 
resonant sound characteristic of certain hard 
metals when struck with, or striking upon, 
something hard. Also of a trumpet, etc.: 
To sound loudly. b. fig. To impress one as 
having a certain (genuine or false) character 
1611. 2. Of bells: To give forth a clear metallic 
note under the impact of the hammer or 
clapper ME. b. To convey a summons to 
service, prayers, church, etc. 1509. 3. Of 
places: To resound, re-echo, with some sound 
or noise ME. b. To be filled with talk or 
report of, to resound with the report or fame 
of, a thing, event, or person. Also with that 
and clause. 1008. 4. Of a sound: To be loud 
or resonant; to resound, re-echo. Also with 
oul. late ME. 5. Of the ears: To be affected 
by a sensation similar to that produced by 
the sound of bells, ete.; to tingle, hum, or be 
filled with a sound. late ME. 

1. The harp..Which to the whistling wild re- 
sponsive rung 1768. b. But Crassus, and this 
Caesar here r. hollow B. JoNs. 2. The t bell 
rung out for Earle of C. C. Coll., fellow Woop. b. 
Though the day be never so longe, At last the 
belles ringeth to evensonge 1509. 3. The arched 
cloister. . g to the warrior's clanking stride 
ScoTT. b. The world should r. of him TENNYSON, 
4. fig. Fairfax, whose name in armes through 
Europe rings MILT. Phr. To r. in one's ears, fancy, 

„ to haunt the memory. 5. The ears T. with 
unusual sounds 1882. 


RINGLET 


II. trans. 1. To cause (a bell) to give forth 
sound. Also absol. OE. 2. To summon to 
(divine service, church, etc.) by means of a 
bell.late ME. 3. With cogn. obj.: To sound 
forth (a peal, knell, etc.); to perform upon 
bells ME. 4. To announce or proclaim (an 
hour, time, etc.) by sound of bells OE. 5. To 
usher in or out with the sound of bells; to 
bring or convey in this manner 1554. b. To 
summon (a person) by ringing a bell. Also 
with down, in, up, etc. c. To direct (a theatre- 
curtain) to be drawn up or let down by caus- 
ing a bell to ring. Also absol. 1836. d. To v. 
off, to give signal by a bell for the severance 
of communication upon a telephone 1888, 6. 
To cause to give out a ringing sound; to make 
to resound. late ME. b. To test (coin, etc.) by 
making it ring 1702. 7. To utter sonorously ; 
to proclaim aloud; to re-echo. Also with 
out. late ME. b. To cause to resound, din, 
in one's ears 1657. 

1. fig. Fooles can not holde hir tunge; A fooles 
belle is sone runge CHAUCER. The ringers rang with 
a will TENNYSON, To r. up, to raise (a bell) 
directly over the beam and r, it in that position, 
2. Phr. To r. (all) in, to give the final peal before 
the service begins, 3. Sea-Nimphs hourly r. his 
knell SHaks. Phr. To r, the changes: see CHANGE 
8b. 7 b. 4. transf. Ere the first Cock his Mattin 
rings MILT. 5. b. To r. up, to communicate with 
(a person) by telephone; also absol. c. The curtain 
had to be rung down before the play was ended 
1887. 6. b. Debating about the genuineness of a 
coin without ringing it RUSKIN. 7. b. Persecution 
was every day rung in our Ears Swirr. Hence 
Ri-nging vòl. sb. the action of the vb.; ringing en- 
gine, a form of pile-driver, worked by men pulling 
at ropes after the manner of bell-ringers. Ring- 
ing-ly adv., ness. 

Ri-ng-bark, v. 1887, [f. RING b. II. g.] 
a. intr. To remove rings of bark from trees, in 
order to kill them. b. trans, To bark (trees) 
in this way. 

Ring-bone, Also ringbone, ring bone. 
1523. [t. RN d sb.] 1. A deposit of bony 
matter on the pastern-bones of a horse. 2. 
The growth of such bony matter, as a specific 
disease of horses 1594, Hence Ri*ng-boneda. 

Ri-ng-dove. 1538. [f. Rive sb.'] 1. The 
wood-pigeon, cushat, or queest (Columba pa- 
lumbus); also called ring-pigeon. 2. The 
Collared Turtle, Columbia risonia 1841. 

Ringed (rind), ppl. a. OE. [f. RING sb.' 
or v. + ED.) 1. Of armour: made of rings 
(rare). 2. Of persons: Wearing a ring or rings; 
also, wedded with a ring. late ME. b. Of the 
fingers, ete.: Provided or adorned with a 
ring or rings 1599. 3. Marked or encircled by 
a ring or rings; surrounded by a circular band 
or bands, etc. 1513. b. Deprived of a ring of 
bark 1820. 4. Having, put into, the form of 
a ring 1593. b. Zool. Composed of rings; 
annulated 1840. 

2. I was born of a true man and a ring'd wife 
TENNYSON. 3. R. seal, Phoca hispida; R. snake 
= ring snake (sce RING 8b,'). 

Ringent (ri-ndgént), a. 1760. [— L. ringens, 
-ent-, pr. pple. of ringi gape. Cf. Rrcrus.] 
Gaping or grinning; esp. Bot. applied to a 
labiate corolla having the lips widely opened. 

Ringer! (riori) 1858. lf. RiNG sb.’ or 
v. + -ER'.] 1. Quoits. A quoit so thrown that 
it encloses the pin; a throw of this kind 1863. 
2. Mining. A crow-bar 1858, 3. An animal 
which runs in a ring when hunted 1891. 

Ringer? (ri-noa). ME. If. RING v.* + -ER*.) 
One who rings; esp. a bell- or change- 
ringer. 

Ring-fence, sb. 1769. [f. RING sb.1] A 
fence completely enclosing an estate, farm, 
or piece of ground. Often in fig. phr. Hence 
Ri-ng-fence v. (rans. to enclose with a ring- 
fence. 

Ring- flinger. OE. [RING sb. The third 
finger of the hand, esp. of the left hand. 

Ri-nglea:der. 1503. If. obs. phr. to lead the 
ring to be foremost or first. See RING sb. 
III.] 1. One who takes a leading part among 
a number of persons whose character or 
conduct is reprehensible; esp. a chief in- 
stigator or organizer of a mutiny, tumult, 
etc. 12. In good or neutral sense: A leader 
or head —1668. 

1. He had been the r. in everything wicked for 


years 1867. 
Ringlet(ri-plét). 1555. [f. RING sb. + Ar. ] 


RING-MAN 


1. A smallring. 2. A circular dance or course; 
& circle of dancers; a fairy-ring 1590. b. An. 
annular appearance, marking, formation, 
part, or piece 1755. 3. A curled lock or tress 
of hair 1667. 4. Entom. One of the satyrid 
butterflies, Hyparchia hyperanthus 1812. 

2. Through the mystic ringlets of the vale We 
flash our faery feet in gamesome prank COLERIDGE. 
3. Shee..Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Dissheveld, but in wanton ringlets wav'd MILT. 
Hence Ringlet(tjed a. (of the hair) curled; 
wearing the hair in ringlets, Ri'nglet(t)y a. 
tending to curl in ringlets. 

Ring- man. 1483. [f. RING sb.] 1. The 
ring-finger. Now dial. 2. A bookmaker 1857. 

Ri-ng-neck. 1817. A. adj. = next. B. sb. 
A ring-necked plover or duck 1876. 

Ri-ng-necked, a. 1852. [RING sb. ] Having 
the neck ringed or marked with a band or 
bands of colour. In various names of birds 
and animals, as r. barnacle, duck, loon, 
pheasant, etc. 

Ri'ngster. U.S. 1881. [See -STER.] A mem- 
ber of a RING (s. III. 2, b). 

Rim$-straked, a. 1611, (f. RING sb.! + 
STRAKE sb.' + -ED*.] Having bands of colour 
round the body. 

Ri-ngtail, ring-tail, sb. and a. 1538. f. 
Ruxd sb.] A. sb. 1. a. The female of the hen- 
harrier. (Formerly regarded by many as à 
distinct species.) b. The golden eagle before 
its third year. Usu. ring-tail eagle 1770. 2. 
Naul. ‘A small sail shaped like a jib, set 
occasionally in light winds; it is hoisted on 
the outer end of the main or spanker gaff’ 
(Young) Freq. attrib. with boom, sail, etc. 
TP B. as adj. = next 2, 3. Also absol. 

71. 

Ri-ng-tailed, a. 1725. [f. as prec. + -ED*.] 
1. R. harrier = prec. la. R, eagle = prec. Ib. 
2. Having the tail ringed with alternating 
colours 1729. 3. Having the tail curled at the 
end, spec. applied to certain phalangers 1835. 

Ringworm (ri-nwoam). late ME. [prob. of 
foreign origin; cf. Du. ringworm, Norw., Da. 
ringorm.] A skin-disease usu. manifesting 
itself in circular patches, and frequently 
affecting the scalp in childhood; tinea. 

Tinea sycosis, or r. affecting the beard, and tinea 
circinata, or r. affecting the body 1887. fig. I have 
not inke enough to cure all the. . Ring-wormes of 
the State 1647. 

Rink (rink), sb. late ME. [Only in Sc. use 
till xix; perh. later form of *renk — OFr. 
renc (mod. rang) RANK sb.] t1. The space of 
ground within which a combat, joust, or race 
takes place; a course marked out for riding 
or running in —1637. 2. A stretch of ice 
measured off or marked out for the game of 
curling 1787. b. One of the sets of players 
into which the sides in a curling, quoiting, 
or bowls match are divided 1823. 3. A sheet 
of ice for skating, sometimes under cover; 
also, a smooth floor, usu. of asphalt or wood, 
for roller-skating 1807. Hence Rink v. intr. 
to skate on a r.; rinking vbl. sb. the act or 
practice of skating on a r. 

Rinse (rins), sb. Also rinze, rince, 1837. 
[f. RINSE v.] A rinsing; a final application of 
water to remove impurities; collog. a wash. 
b. A wash to cleanse the mouth 1898. 

Rinse (rins), v. Also rince. ME. I- (O) Fr. 
rincer, earlier raincier, reincier, of unkn. 
origin.] 1. trans. To wash out (a cup, ete.) by 
pouring in water or other liquid and empty- 
ing it out again (usu. after swilling or stirring 
it about). b. To clean (the mouth, teeth, etc.) 
by taking a mouthful of water and emitting 
it again 1565, 2. To dip (a thing) into, agitate 
in, or drench with water in order to remove 
impurities. late ME. b. To treat (clothes or 
textile fabrics) in this way; spec. to put 
through clean water in order to remove the 
soap used in washing 1440. 3. To remove, 
take away, clear out, by rinsing 1565. 

1. Leave the Dregs of. . Liquors in the Bottle: To 
rince them is but Loss of Time Swrrr. 3. That 
whole flood could not wash or rinch away that one 
spot of his atheisme 1607. Hence Ri'nser (rare). 

i'nsing vòl. sb. the action of the vb. pl. the 
liquid or liquor with which anything has been 
rinsed out. 

Riot (roi-ot), sb. ME. [- OFr. riote, riot 
(mod. riotte) debate, quarrel, f. OFr. rihoter, 
Tuiholer.] 1. Wanton, loose, or wasteful 
living; debauchery, dissipation, extrava- 
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gance. Now rare. b. Unrestrained revelry, 
mirth, or noise 1728, 2. An instance or course 
of loose living; a noisy feast or wanton revel; 
a disturbance arising from this ME. b. A 
vivid display of (colour) 1894. 3. Hunting. 
‘The action, on the part of a hound, of follow- 
ing the scent of some animal other than that 
which he is intended to hunt. Also in phr. 
to hunt or run r. late ME. 4. Violence, strife, 
disorder, tumult, esp. on the part of the 
populace. late ME. b. A violent disturbance 
of the peace by an assembly or body of 
persons; an outbreak of active lawlessness 
or disorder among the populace. late ME. 

1. All now was turn'd to jollitie and game, to 
luxurie and r., feast and dance MILT. 3. To run r. 
(in fig. use), to act without restraint or control; 
to disregard all limitations; to grow luxuriantly 
or wildly, etc. 4. Every species of r. and disorder 
‘Junius’ Lett. 

Riot Act, the Act (1 Geo. I, st. 2, c. 5) providing 
that if twelve or more persons unlawfully or 
riotously assemble and reí to disperse within 
an hour after the reading of a specified portion of 
it by a competent authority, they shall be con- 
sidered as felons; also jocular in phr. to read the 
Riot Act; r. call U.S. a message for means to deal 
with a riot. 

Riot (roi-ot), v. late ME. [- OFr. riot(Der; 
see prec.] I. 1. intr. To live in a wanton, 
dissipated, or unrestrained manner; to revel; 
to indulge to excess in something. b. To take 
great delight or pleasure in something 1741. 
2. trans. To spend or waste (money, etc.) in 
riotous living; to pass (time) in riot or luxury. 
Const. away or out. 1597. 

1. Ant. & Cl. U. ii. 72, 2. Whilst wee..Ryot 
away, for nought, whole Prouinces DANIEL. 

II. 1. ta. To force (a person) to do some 
action by persistence or importunity; so, to 
prevent (a person) from doing something 
-1781. b. Of rioters: To attack (persons or 
property) 1886. 2. intr. To make a distur- 
bance; to storm 1787. 

1. This rattle. . Mrs. Thrale most kindly kept up, 
by way of rioting me from thinking 1781. Hence 
Ri. otry, rioting, riotousness; also riotous persons. 

Rioter (roi-otea), [In xiv rioi(tjour — AFr. 
riotour (see RIOT v., -OUR), with later change 
of suffix; see -ER* 3.] 1. A dissolute person; 
a reveller. Now arch. 2. One who takes part 
in a riot or rising against constituted auth- 
ority 1460. 

Riotous (roi-otes), d. late ME. [- OFr. 
riotous, -eus; see RIOT sb., -0US.] 1. Of per- 
sons: Given to wantonness, revelry, or 
dissolute life; prodigal, extravagant. Now 
rare. 2. Of life, conduct, etc.: Wanton, dis- 
solute, extravagant; marked by excessive 
revelry. late ME. b. Noisy, tumultuous, 
unrestrained 1508. 3. Marked by rioting or 
disturbance of the peace; taking part in or 
inciting to a riot or tumult; turbulent. late 


1. Drunkards and riotus persons they [Persians] 
hate 1613. 2. Dancing is always the last act of r. 
banquets 1755. 3. Such a r. act; to wit when hee 
came to dragg the five Members out of the House 
Mir. Hence Ri-otous-ly adv., -ness. 

Rip, sb. dial. ME. I- ON. Arip.] A wicker 
basket or pannier, esp. for holding fish. 

Rip, sb. 1711. [f. RIP v.] 1. A rent made 
by ripping; a laceration, tear. 2. ellipt. A rip- 
saw 1846. 

Rip, sb. 1775. lapp. related to Rip v.] 1. 
A disturbed state of the sea, resembling 
breakers; an overfall. 2. A stretch of broken 
water in a river 1857. 

Rip, sb.‘ 1778. [perh. a later form of 
REP] 1. An inferior, worthless, or worn-out 
horse. 2. A worthless, dissolute fellow; a 
rake 1797. b. Applied to a woman (rare) 
1791. 3. A person or thing of little or no 
yalue 1815. 

Rip (rip), v. 1477. [Of unkn. origin.] I. 1. 
trans. To cut, pull, or tear (anything) away 
from something else in a vigorous manner. 
2. To cut or tear apart in a rough or slashing 
fashion. Also with compl. as asunder, open. 
1530. b. To split or cleave (timber); to saw 
in the direction of the grain 1532. c. To take 
out or cut away by quarrying, etc.; to divest 
or clear of surface-soil 1807. 3. To slash up 
with a sharp instrument; to tear or open up 
with violence; to open up (wounds or sores) 
again in a harsh manner 1565. 4. fig. a. To 
open up, lay bare, disclose, make known; 


RIPEN 


now chiefly, to open up, rake up, bring up 
again into notice or discussion (esp. some- 
thing unpleasant or discreditable) 1549. 

1. Macduffe was from his Mothers womb Vn- 
timely ript SHAKS. 2. Sails ript, seams op'nin 
wide, ant mpass lost COWPER. 3. He. .ripp’ 
up his Wastcoat to feel if he was not wounded 
DE For. It’s little my part to r. up old sores 
1830. 0 r. up old grievances HAZLITT. 

II. 1. intr. To split, tear, part asunder 1840. 
2. dial. To use strong language; to swear 1772. 
b. To break out angrily 1856, C. trans. with 
out. To utter with violence 1828, 3. To rush 
along recklessly. Chiefly in phr. let her r. 
Orig. U.S. 1859. 

2. c. He ripped out a horrid blasphemous curse 
1889. 3. Let him r.,..we can turn him out when 
his time is up 1877. 

Riparial (raipé*-rial), a. 1870. [f. L. ri- 
parius (f. ripa bank) + -AL'1.] 1. = next A. 
2. Zool. Living upon, or frequenting, the 
banks of streams, ponds, etc. 1801. So 
Ripa · rious a. (rare) growing or living on the 
borders of rivers, etc. 1050. : 

Riparian (roipé*riün), d. and sb. 1849. [f. 
as prec. + AN.] A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or 
situated on, the banks of a river; riverine. 
B. sb. A riparian proprietor 1884. 

Ripe (reip) sb. Now rare. 1470. E L. 
ripa bank.] The bank of a river; the sea- 
shore. 

Ripe (reip), a. [OE. ripe = OS. ripi (Du. 
rijp), OHG. rift (G. reif); - WGme.] 1. Of 
grain, fruits, etc.: Ready for reaping or 
gathering; ready for eating or for use as 
seed. b. Resembling ripe fruit; red and full 
1590. 2. Of birds and animals: Fully fledged 
or developed; esp. come to a fit condition for 
being killed and used as food ME. b. Of 
persons: Fully developed in body or mind; 
mature, tmarriageable. Now rare. late ME. 
c. Ready for birth (rare) 1565. d. Of fish, etc. : 
Ready to lay eggs or spawn 1861. 3. a. Of 
liquor: Ready for use; fully matured, mel- 
low. late ME. b. Of suppurations, etc.: 
Ready to lance or break; fit for curative 
treatment. late ME. c. Of natural products, 
eto.: Arrived at a mature or perfect state 
1635. 4. Of persons: Of mature judgement 
or knowledge; fully informed; thoroughly 
qualified by study and thought. So of the 
mind, judgement, etc. ME. 5. Properly con- 
sidered or deliberated; matured by reflection 
or study ME. 6. Of age: a. Characterized by 
full development of the physical or mental 
powers, late ME. b. Well advanced in years. 
late ME. 7. Fully prepared, ready, or able, to 
do or undergo something. late ME. b. Ready 
or fit for some end or purpose 1592. c. Quite 
prepared for action of some kind, esp. mis- 
chief, revolt, etc. 1599. 8. Ready for action, 
execution, or use; arrived at the fitting stage 
or time for some purpose 1001. b. Of time: 
Sufficiently advanced 1596. 

1. I gathered the ears a little before they were r. 
1676. Provb. All the glorie of man. is as the 
flower of the fielde, soone r., soone rotten 1569. 
b. How r. in show, Thy lips those kissing cherries, 
tempting grow! SHAKS. 2. b. R, men, or blooming 
in life's spring,..Stood by their Sire WORDSW. 
3. c. With riper beams when Phoebus warms the 
day Pork. 4. He wasa Scholler, and a r., and good 
one SHAKS. As sound in judgement as r. in 
experience 1615. 5. So wise and rype wordes 
hadde she CHAUCER. 6. Some man of rype yeares 
and counsell 1560. b. The r. age of eighty Ave 
1873. 7. The cause is then r. to be set down for 
hearing 1768. c. The mob were only too r. for a 
tumult 1879. 8. A lie R. at their fingers’ ends 
1789. Hence Ri:pe-ly adv., -ness. 

Ripe (roip) v. [OE. ripian = OS. ripon 
(Du. rijpen), OHG. rifén (G. reifen); f. prec. 
Now usu. superseded by RIPEN.] 1. intr. To 
grow or become ripe. 2. (rans. To make ripe. 
late ME. t3. Med. To bring to a head; to 
mature —1614. 

Ripen (roi-p'n) v. 1561. [f. RIPE a. + 
-EN*.] 1. intr. To grow ripe; to come to ma- 
turity. b. fig. To develop into (or towards) 
something 1606. 2. Med. To come to a head; 
to maturate 1704. 3. Of natural products, etc. : 
To reach the proper condition or stage for 
being utilized 1756. 4. trans. To make ripe; 
to bring to maturity or to the proper condi- 
tion for being used 1505. 5. To develop to a. 
mature state or condition; to bring to perfec- 
tion 1570. 6. Med. To bring to a head 1599. 


RIPIDOLITE 


1. All its allotted length of days, The flower 
ripensinitsplace TENNYSON. b. The acquaintance 
had ripened into friendship 1833. 4. The pleached 
bower, Where hony-suckles ripened by the sunne, 
Forbid the sunne to enter SHAKS. 5. Prosperity 
ripened the principle of 3 7 GIBBON. Hence 
Ri-pener, one who, or that which, causes ripen- 
ing; one who, or that which, comes to ripeness. 

Ripidolite (roipi-doloit). 1850. [. Gr. fers, 
mö- fan + -LITE (Kobell 1839)] Min. A 
green mineral resembling chlorite but 
crystallizing on the monoclinic system. 

\\Ripieno (ripyé-no), a. and sb. 1724. [It., 
f. ri- RE- + pieno full] Mus. 1. Supple- 
mentary, re-enforcing. b. sb. A supple- 
mentary player or instrument 1753. 2. 
transf. Serving to fill up; supernumerary 
1811. 

1. Handel's scores contain few bassoon parts, 
and those. mostly of a r. character 1879. Hence 
Ripie-nist, a performer who assists in the r. 


parts. 

Riposte (ripd"-st), sb. Also ripost. 1707. 
[Fr. riposte, earlier trisposte — It. risposta, 
subst. use of fem. pa. pple. of rispondere 
RESPOND.] 1, Fencing. A quick thrust given 
after parrying a lunge; a return thrust. 2. 
transf. A counterstroke; an effective reply by 
word or act 1865. 

[Riposte (ripó"st), v. Also ripost. 1707. 
= Fr. riposter, earlier trisposter, f. the sb.; 
see prec.] 1. Fencing. intr. To make a 
riposte. Also trans. with personal obj. 2. 
transf. To reply or retaliate 1851. 

2. The Cardinal riposted by an interdict LANG. 

Ripper (ri-por). 1611. [f. RIP v, - +R.) 
1. One who rips. Chiefly in techn. uses. 2. 
"That which rips; esp. (a) a tool used in re- 
moving old slates; (b) a rip-saw 1793. 3. 
slang. A ‘ripping’ person or thing 1851, 

Rippier (ri-pior). Now Hist. Also ripier. 
late ME. If. Rip sb.’ + -()kR. In old statutes 
latinized riparius, as if f. ripa bank.] One 
who carries fish inland to sell. 

Ripping, ppl. a. 1714. [f. RIP v.  -ING*.] 
1. That rips or tears; fig., cutting. 2. slang. 
Excellent, splendid; rattling 1826. Hence 
Rippingly adv. splendidly. 

Ripple (ri. p', sb. 1660. [corresp. to Fris. 
ripel, Du. repel, (M)LG. repel, OHG. riffila 
(G. riffel). See RIPPLE v.'] An implement 
toothed like a comb, used in cleaning flax or 
hemp from the seeds. Also attrib. 

Ripple (ri-p’l), sb.* 1755. [f. RIPPLE v.*] 
1. a. U.S. A piece of shallow water in a river 
where rocks or sand-bars cause an ob- 
struction; a shoal. 2. A light ruffling of the 
surface of water, such as is caused by a 
slight breeze; a wavelet 1798. b. transf. A 
mark, appearance, or movement resembling 
or suggestive of a ripple on water 1843. c. 
ellipt. A ripple-mark 1852. 3. A sound as of 
rippling water 1859. 4. = RIFFLE sb. 2. 1857. 

2. If water be rippled, the side of every r. next to 
us reflects a piece of the sky RUSKIN. b. Her 
black hair waved. with a natural r. THAOKERAY. 

attrib. and Comb.: r.-cloth, a soft woollen 
material with a rippled surface used for making 
dressing-gowns, etc.; -mark (chiefly Geol.), a 
wavy surface, line, or ridge on sand, mud, or rock 
formed by the action of waves or the wind or 
both; so r.-marked a. Hence Ri-pplet, a small 
r.; a wavelet. Ripply d. marked or charac- 
terized by ripples. 

Ripple (ri-p'l), v. [In xtv ripele, corresp. to 
Fris. ripelje, (M)Du., MLG. repelen, Du. 
repelen, OHG. rifilon (G. riffeln). See RIPPLE 
sb.] 1. trans. To draw (flax or hemp) 
through a kind of comb in order to remove 
the seeds; to clean from seeds in this manner. 
2. To remove or take off (the seeds) by this 
process 1480. Hence Ri-ppler, one who 
ripples flax; also, aninstrument for rippling. 

Ripple, v. Now n. dial. late ME. [Cf. 
Norw. ripla to scratch.] 1. trans. To scratch 
slightly; to graze or ruffle. 2. To break up 
(ground) slightly 1764. 

Ri-pple, v. 1670. [Of unkn. origin.] 1, intr. 
To have or present a ruffied surface; to form 
ripples. b. To flow in ripples 1769. c. Of 
sound: To flow in a sprightly manner 1879. 2. 
trans. To form little waves upon (the surface 
of water); to agitate lightly 1786. b. To mark 
with or as with ripples; to cause to undulate 
slightly 1860. 

1. b. transf. Stone walls..fragrant with.. 
violets that r. down their sides 1873. Hence Ri p- 
plingly adv. 
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Ri-pple-grass. Sc. and U.S. 1824. f. 
RIPPLE sb. J Rib-leaved plantain. 

Rip-rap (rip;rmp), sb. 1580. [f. Rap sb.* 
or v. ] tl. An imitation of the sound caused 
by a succession of blows; hence, a sharp blow. 
2. U.S. Loose stone thrown down in water or 
on a soft bottom to form a foundation for a 
breakwater or other work 1847. So Rip- 
ra:p v. trans. to found upon, or cover with, a 
deposit of loose stone. 

Ri-p-saw, sb. 1846. [f. RIP v.] A saw used 
for cutting wood in the direction of the grain. 
Hence Ri-p-saw v. trans. to cut with a r. 

Ripstone, erron. form of RIBSTON. 

Ripuarian (ripiu,&rián), a. and sb. 1781. 
[f. med. L. Ripuarius; see -IAN.] A. adj. 1. 
The distinctive epithet of the ancient Franks 
living on the Rhine between the Moselle and 
Meuse 1839. 2. The distinctive epithet of the 
code of law observed by the Ripuarian 
Franks1781. B.sb. pl. The Ripuarian Franks 
1781. So Ri-puary a. = A 2. 

Rise (roiz), sb. late ME. [f. the vb.] I. t1. 
"The act, on the part of a hare, of finally rising 
to return to its form. 12. a. A spring or 
bound upwards; esp. one made with the help 
of a run —1081. b. A start or aid towards 
rising in a leap; a place from which to rise or 
soar —1728. 3. The coming of the sun (moon, 
or planets) above the horizon; hence also, the 
region of sunrise, the east. (Now usu. rising.) 
1599. 4. Upward movement; ascent; trans- 
ference to a higherlevel1573. b. Capacity for 
rising 1716. 5. Elevation in fortune or rank 
1632. An occasion or means of rising (in for- 
tune or rank) 1680. b. Upward course 1721. 
6. Angling. The movement of a fish to the 
surface of the water to take a fly or bait; an 
instance of this 1651. 7. The act of rising from 
the dead, or from some condition 1738. 

3. She. . Lookt left and right to r. and set of day 
R. BRIDGES. fig. So spake our Morning Star then 
in his r. MILT. 4. Beyond Gosforth a steep x. is 
made 1872. 5. It was considered a r. in life 1800. 
b. The r. and fall of the Whig party 1888. 6. Phr. 
To get, have, or take a r. out of (a person), to raise a 
Jangi at, by some form of pretence or dissimula- 

lon. 

II. 1. A piece of rising ground; a hill 1639. 
2. An upward slope or direction, esp. of strata, 
coal-beds, veins of ore, ete, 1698. b. Mining. 
An excavation or working on the up side of a 
shaft 1839. 3. The vertical height of a step, 
an arch, an inclined surface or object, etc., 
measured from the base or springing-line to 
the highest point 1663. 4. a. A flight of steps 
1710. b. = RISER II. 1. 1711. 

1. Distant cumuli,. .hanging on the rises of the 
moorland RUSKIN. 4. b. The flat surface of a stair 
is called the tread, and the upright face is termed 
the r. 1879. 

III. 1. An increase in height of the sea, 
streams, or water, by tides, floods, etc., or of 
a liquid in a vessel; the amount of this in- 
crease 1626. 2. Mus. An increase of pitch in a 
tone or voice 1626. 3, An increase in amount. 
1699. b. collog. An advance in wages or 
salary 1836. 4. An increase in the value or 
price of a thing 1691. 

1. transf. The r. And long roll of the Hexameter 
TENNYSON. 3. A small r. in the annual payment 
1817. 4. Phr. On the r., becoming more valuable or 
dearer. 

IV. 1. An origin or source; a beginning; a 
start. Freq. in phr. fo have or take one’s r. 
1630. 12. An occasion; a ground or basis 
—1820. b. To give r. to, to occasion, bring 
about, cause 1705. 3, The act of coming into 
existence or notice 1056. 

1. Nor Plague of unknown R. that kills In Dark- 
eee REAY: 3. The r. of a poet in their tribe 

777. 

Rise (reiz), v. Pa. t. rose: pa. pple. risen. 
[OE. risan = OFris. risa, OS., OHG. risan 


(Du. rijzen, G. reisen, of the sun), ON. risa, 


Goth. ur|reisan : Gmc. str. vb. of which no 
cognates are known.] I. infr. To get up from 
sitting, lying, or repose. 1. To get up from a 
sitting, kneeling, or lying posture; to get 
upon one's feet ME. b. Of animals, esp. 
game: To get up, issue, from lair or covert. 
late ME. c. Of a horse, etc.: To assume an 
erect position on the hind legs 1658. d. Of 
hair, ete.: To become erect or stiff. Also of 
things which have been bent: To resume an 
upright position. 1500. 2. To get up, or 
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regain one's feet, after a fall ME. b. fig. To 
recover from a spiritual fall, or a state of sin 
ME. 3. To get up from sleep or rest ME. 4, 
To return to life; to come back from death 
or out of the grave. Also with up. ME. 5. To 
fall or set wpon, to take hostile steps or 
measures against OE. b. To take up arms, 
make insurrection against (ton, upon); to 
rebel or revolt OE. 6. a. Mil. To break up 
camp; to retire or draw oft from (a siege) 1557. 
b. Of a deliberative assembly, etc.: To 
adjourn, esp. for a vacation or recess 1663. 
17. To r. up to, to show deference to (some 
authority, etc.) —1699. 

1. Then shall the Priest r., the people still 
reuerently knelyng Bk. Com. Prayer. 2. Pride 
falls unpitied, never more to r. COWPER. 3. Prov. 
He that would thrive—must r. by five Scorr, 4. 
Others were raised but He onely rose DONNE. fig. 
Hani. I. ii. 257. 5. O God the proud against me r. 
Mint. b. How vain Against th'Omnipotent to r. 
in Arms MILT. 6. b. There is an idea that Con- 
gress will r. about the middle of July 1790. 

II. To ascend, mount up. 1. Of the heavenly 
bodies: To come above the horizon. Also 
transf. of daylight, darkness, ships, etc, ME. 
2. a. Of smoke, vapour, or the like: To ascend 
into the air ME. b. Of trees, etc.: To grow, 
in respect of height 1601. 3. Of the sea, rivers, 
or water: To increase in height, esp. through 
the tides or floods; to swell ME. b. To attain 
to a greater height or size; to swell up; to puff 
out. late ME. c. Of dough or paste: To ‘work’ 
or swell under leaven; to expand under heat 
1548. d. Of fluids: To reach a higher level in 
a containing vessel. Hence of a thermometer 
or barometer in respect of the mercury in the 
tube. 1658. e. Of liquids: To boil up 1839. 
4. Of the heart or emotions: a. To be elated 
with joy or hope; to become more cheerful. 
late ME. b. To bestirred by excitement, esp. 
by indignation or passion ME. c. Of the 
stomach: To nauseate or keck (af something) 
1508, 5. To extend directly upwards or away 
from the ground; to exhibit successive super- 
position of parts; to form an elevation from 
the level ME. b. To have an upward slant or 
curve; to slope or incline upwards 1634. 6. 
To move or be carried upwards; to ascend. 
late ME. b. Of birds: To take wing and 
ascend from the ground 1528. c. Of a horse in 
leaping 1839. 7. To come up to the surface of 
the ground or water. Also with ouf. 1530. b. 
Of a fish: To come to the surface of the water 
to take a fly, bait, etc. 1053. 

1. The Moon Rising in clouded Majestie MILT. 
fig. Kings are like stars—they r. and set SHELLEY. 
2. a. As Ev'ning Mist Ris’n from a River o're the 
marish glides Mir. 3. The sun was obscured. , 
and the sea was rising fast 1836. 4. a. His spirits 
rising as his toils increase COWPER. b. When I 
cease..to feel my soul r. against oppression, I 
shall think myself unworthy to be your son 
MACAULAY, 5. Along the lawn, where scattered 
hamlets rose GOLDSM. 6. 'Tis he, I ken the manner 
of his gate, He rises on the toe SHAKS. fig. Whose 
Fortunes shall r. higher, Cæsars or mine? SHAKS. 
b. Again their ravening eagle rose In anger 
TENNYSON. 7. A large alligator rose within three 
feet of the boat 1862. 

III. To attain to a higher stage or degree. 
1. To ascend to a higher level of action, feel- 
ing, thought, or expression; to become more 
elevated, striking, impressive, or intense. 
Also const. fo action of some kind ME. 2. To 
advance in consequence, rank, influence, 
fortune, or social position; to attain to dis- 
tinction or power; to come into estimation 
ME. 3. To increase in amount, number, Or 
degree; to amount or reach (o ME. b. To 
become dearer or more valuable; to increase 
in price, value, etc. 1513. 4. a. Of the wind: 
To increase in force; to become more vehe- 
ment 1620. b. Of the voice, etc.: To increase 
in pitch or volume; to ascend in the musi 
scale 1548. C. To become more intense OP 
strong; to increase in strength /o a certain 
point 1593. 

1. Thoughts and expressions in which he [Plato] 
rises to the highest level 1875. We do not r. to 
philanthropy all at once 1850. 2. Some T. by 
sinne, and some by vertue fall SHAKS. 3. p 
expenses, with his income, r. 1746. b. Sugar is 
ris’, my boy THACKERAY. 4. a. The winds r., am 
the winter comes on Porr. b. His voice Tis 
with his reasoning, so that it was very loud at las 
DICKENS. c. In the presence of danger, the 
courage of the man rose to its full height 1874. 

IV. To spring up, come into existence. 
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Of persons: To come upon the scene; to 
appear; to be born; to spring or issue of or 
from a person or family. Also with up. ME. 
2. a. Of plants or trees: To spring up; to 
grow ME. b. Of blisters, etc.: To become 
prominent on the skin or surface. late ME. 
3. To originate; to result or issue. Const. of, 
from, out of. ME. 4. To come to pass, come 
about, occur, happen, take place ME. 5. Of 
wind, etc.: To begin to blow or rage ME. b. 
Of sounds: To strike upon the ear, esp. in a 
loud manner ME. c. Of reports, rumours, 
etc.: To come into circulation ME. 6. Of a 
river: To have its spring or source, late ME. 
7. To be built or reared 1570. 8. To comeinto 
being by growth or creation 1601. b. To come 
before the eye or mind 1712. 

1. A holy Prophetesse, new risen vp SHAKS. 2. a. 
Sweet Plants that r. naturally ADDISON. 3. From 
study will no comforts r.? CRABBE. 4. Then 
rose a little feud betwixt the two TENNYSON. 5. a. 
The winds begin to r. And roar from yonder 
dropping day TENNYSON. 7. Beside the eternal 
Nile, The Pyramids haye risen SHELLEY. 

V. trans. 1, To raise (the dead) to life (rare) 
1440. 2. To rouse or stir up; to start; to put 
up or flush (birds); to cause to rise 1500. b. 
Angling. To cause or induce (a fish) to come 
to the surface of the water 1850. 3. To in- 
crease; to make higher or dearer. Now rare 
exe, dial. 1605. 4. Naut. = RAISE v. III. 7 b. 
1609. b. To raise; to lift up; to cause to 
ascend or mount up 1706. c. To promote (a 
person) in dignity or salary 1801. 5. To sur- 
mount, gain the top of (a hill or slope); to 
ascend. Chiefly U.S. 1808. 6. colloq. To raise 
or grow; to rear, bring up 1844. 

2. b. I killed three salmon and rose many more 
1807. 4. Since she had tacked, she had risen her 
bull out of the water 1842. 5. [We] discovered 
two horsemen rising the summit of a hill 1808, 
Hence Ri-sen (ri-z'n) ppl. a. that has risen, in the 
senses of the vb. 

Riser (roi-zo1). late ME. [f. RISE U. + -ER!.] 
I. 1. One who rises up, esp. from bed 1440. 
12. One who rises in revolt —1655. 3. A fish 
that rises to an angler's fly or bait 1867. II. 1. 
The upright part of a step; the vertical piece 
connecting two treads in a stair 1771. 2. 
Mining. An upthrow fault 1846. 3. Founding. 
An opening through a mould, into which 
metal rises as the mould fills 1875. 4. An 
electrical conductor or water-pipe passing 
from one floor of a building to another 1909, 

Risible (ri z'), a. and sb. 1557. [-late L. 
risibilis, f. ris-, pa. ppl. stem of L. ridére 
laugh; see -IBLE. Cf. (O)Fr. risible.] A. adj. 
1. Having the faeulty or power of laughing; 
inclined or given to laughter. 2. Pertaining 
to, or used in, laughter 1747. 3. Capable of 
exciting laughter; laughable, ludicrous 1727. 

1. He is the most r. misanthrope I ever met with 
SwoLLETT. 2. The Dutch negroes at Communi- 
paw..are famous for their r. powers 1809. 3. The 
jokes. are extremely queer and r. 1789. 

B. sb. pl. The risible faculties or muscles. 
Chiefly U.S, 1785. Hence Risibility, the 
faculty of laughing; laughter; a disposition 
p laugh; pl. the r. faculties (U. S.). Ri'sibly 
adv, 

Rising (roi. zin), vbl. sb. ME. If. RISE v. + 
Na.] In the senses of RISE v.; esp. 1. 
Resurrection. More fully r. again, r. from the 
dead. 2. The act of taking up arms or 
engaging in some hostile action; an insurrec- 
tion or revolt. late ME. 

Rising (roi-zin), ppl. a. 1548. [f. RISE v. + 
Nd] 1. Having an upward slope or lie; 
elevated above the surrounding or adjacent 
level. 2. That ascends orrises; mounting 1596. 
b. Of tides or water: Mounting, increasing in 
height 1097. 3, Of the heavenly bodies: 
Appearing or emergent above the horizon 
1610. 4, Increasing in degree, force, or 
intensity 1603. b. Advancing in fortune, in- 
fluence, or dignity 1631. c. Increasing in 
pitch 1674. 5. Coming into existence; 
developing, growing 1667. 

2. A gradually r. glass foretells improving 
weather if the thermometer falls 1860. b. fig. He 
would stem the r. tide of revolution 1875. b. Rise- 
Ing winds the face of Ocean sweep GRAY. b. He 
was looked on at court as a r. man HUME. 5. The 
hopes of the r. generation JOHNSON. 

Comb.: r. diphthong, one in which the stress 
falls on the second element; so r. stress; r. front 
(Photogr.), a camera front which can be elevated 
80 as to reduce the foreground in a view; r. main, 
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the vertical pipe of a pump; r. rod, 
mechanism of a Cornish steam. engine. eer. 

Rising (rai-zin), pr. pple. 1610. [f. RISE v.] 
1. Her. Preparing for flight; taking wing. 2. 
Of horses, and transf. of persons: Approach- 
ing (a given age) 1760. 3. U.S. a. In excess of, 
upwards of 1817. b. Fully as much as; rather 
more than 1848. 

Risk, sb. 1661. [- Fr. risque — It. trisco, 
rischio, f. rischiare run into danger.] 1. 
Hazard, danger; exposure to mischance or 
peril. Freq. const. of. 2. The chance or 
hazard of commereial loss, spec. in the case 
of insured property or goods 1719. 3. Risk- 
money, an allowance made to a cashier to 
cover accidental deficits 1849. 

1. To cut my Elder Brother's Throat, without 
the Risque of being hanged for him 1696. Phr. 
To run a or the r. 2. An Insurance made on Risks 
in Foreign Ships 1755. Hence Ri-skful a 
hazardous, uncertain. 

Risk, v. Also trisque. 1687. [- Fr. 
risquer, f. the sb. or — It. triscare, rischiare; 
see prec.] 1. (rans. To hazard, endanger; to 
expose to the chance of injury or loss. 2. To 
venture upon, take the chances of 1705. 

1. To risque the certainty of little for the chance 
of much JOHNSON. 2. Nor had Emana Christos 
forces enough to r. a battle 1790. Hence Ri-sker, 
one who risks something. 

Risky (ri-ski), a. 1826. [f. RISK sb. + v..] 
1. Dangerous, hazardous, fraught with risk. 
2. [After Fr. risqué.] Involving suggestions of 
or verging upon what is improper or in- 
delicate 1881. 


1, "Twill be a r. job 1827. 2. ‘R.’ situation and 


indelicate suggestion W. S. GILBERT. Hence 
Ri-ski-ly adv., ness. 
Risotto (rísoto). 1884. [It.] A dish of 


rice cooked in stock, with butter, onions, etc. 

Risquè (riske), a. 1883. [Fr., pa. pple. of 
risquer to RISK.] = RISKY a. 2. 

Rissole (ri: so). 1700. [- Fr. rissole, later 
form of OFr. ruissole, dial. var. of roissole, 
roussole :- Rom. *russeola (sc. pasta paste), 
subst. use of fem. of late L. russeolus reddish, 
1. L. russus red.] An entrée made of meat or 
fish, chopped up and mixed with bread- 
crumbs, egg, etc., rolled into a ball or small 
thick cake and fried. 

|[Risus (roi-sds). 1693. [L., f. ridére laugh.] 
Path. R. sardonicus, an involuntary or 
spasmodic grin consequent on some morbid 
condition. 

Rite (rait). ME. [-(O)Fr. rit, later rite or L. 
rilus (religious) usage.] 1. A formal pro- 
cedure or act in a religious or other solemn 
observance. b. A custom or practice of a 
formal kind 1581. 2. The general or usual 
custom, habit, or practice of a country, 
people, class of persons, etc.; now spec. in 
religion or worship, e.g. he Roman r. late ME. 

1. The rytes and sacramentes and the articles of 
our faith 1529. b. The rites of hospitality 1865. 
transf. Time goes on crutches, till Loue haue all 
his rites SHAKS. 2. The English observe the R. of 
the Church of England, prescribed in the Book of 
Common Prayer 1728. Hence Ri-teless a. 
destitute of r. or ceremony. TRitely adv. in due 
form -1675. 

Ritornello (ritozne-lo). 1675. [It., dim. of 
rilorno RETURN sb.] Mus. An instrumental 
refrain, interlude, or prelude in a vocal work. 

‘A Returnello by Martial Instruments 1675. Also 
in anglicized form Ritornel. 

flRitra:tto. 1722. [It. 
A picture, portrait 1771. 

Ritter (ri-toz). 1824. [G., var. of reiler.] 
A mounted warrior; a knight. 

Ri-ttmaster. rare. 1648. [- G. rittmeister, 
f. rilt riding.] The captain of a troop of horse. 

Ritual (ri-tiual), a. and sb. 1570. [- L. 
ritualis, f. ritus RITE; see -AL'. Cf. Fr. rituel, 
f-al (XVI.] A. adj. 1. Pertaining or relating 
to, connected with, rites. 2. Of the nature of, 
forming, a rite or rites 1031. 

1. The r. laws restrained the Jews from con- 
versing familiarly with the heathens 1740. Phr. 
R. choir, that part of the church in which the 
choir-offices are performed. 2. R.-murder as a 
practice has been learnedly and thoroughly dis- 


proved 1896. ji 
B. sb. 1. A prescribed order of performing 


religious or other devotional service 1649. b. 
A book containing the order, forms, or 
ceremonies, to be observed in the celebration 
of religious or other solemn service 1656. 2. 


Cf. RETRAIT sb.*] 


RIVEL 


pl. Ritual acts or observances 1656. 3. The 
performance of ritual acts 1867. 

1. There was a..dignity in the Jewish r. 1772. 
3. attrib. The appointment of the R. Commission 
1882, Ri'tualize v. intr. to practice ritualism; 
trans. to convert into a r.; to bring over to 
ritualism, Ri-tually adv. 

Ritualism (ri-tiudliz’m), 1843, If. RITUAL 
+ -Ism.] The observance, practice, or study 
of religious rites; ritual observance (cf. next 


2). 

Ritualist (ri-tivlist). 1057. [f. as prec. + 
ST.] 1. One versed in ritual; a student of 
liturgical rites and ceremonies, 2, One who 
advocates or practises the observance of re- 
ligious rites. (In the 19th century applied 
spec. to the extreme High Church party in 
the Church of England.) 1677. 

2. attrib. The whole extreme R. party is prac- 
tically infallibilist Pusey. Hence Rituali-stic a, 
of or pertaining to, characteristic of, ritualists or 
ritualism; devoted to, or fond of ritual; -ally 


adv, 

Rivage (roi-véd3). ME. [- (O) Fr. rivage, f. 
rive - L. ripa bank; see -AGE.] 1. A coast, 
shore, or bank. Now poet. 12. Shore or river 
dues —1706. 

1. The River full of Ships, the r. full of sea- 
faring men 1658. 

Rival (rai-val), sb. and a. 1577. [= L. 
rivalis one who uses the same stream with 
another, f. rivus stream; see - All.] A. sb. 1. 
One who is in pursuit of the same object as 
another; one who strives to equal or outdo 
another in any respect. 2. One who, or that 
which, disputes distinetion or renown with 
some other person or thing 1646. 

1. The medical name for a r. is *colleague' 1899. 
2. The Spanish generals stood without rivals in 
their military skill 1874. 

B. adj. Holding the position of a rival or 
rivals 1590. 

The R. Chariots in the Race shall strive DRY- 
DEN, Hence Ri-valess, a female r. or competitor. 
Ri-valless a. without a r. 

Rival (roi-viil), v. 1605. lf. RiVAL sb.] 1. 
trans. To enter into competition with; to 
strive to equal or excel (another) 1609. 2, intr. 
To act as a rival, be a competitor 1005. 

1. These Beauties R. each other on all Occasions 
STEELE. transf. A crash which rivalled thunder 
1860. 2. Lear 1. i. 194. 

Rivality (roivw-liti) 1582. [- L. rivalitas; 
see RIVAL sb., -ITY. Cf. Fr. rivalité) = 
RIVALRY. 

Rivalry (rəi-vălri). 1598. [f. RIVAL sb. 
+ -nY.] The act of rivalling; competition, 
emulation. 

Jealousies, rivalries, envy, intervene to separate 
others from our side SCOTT. 

Rivalship (roi-valfip). 1632. [f. RIVAL sb. 
+ -sHIP.] "The state or character of a rival; 
emulation, competition, rivalry. 

Rive (roiv) v. Pa. t. rived; pa. pple. 
rived, riven. ME. [- ON. rifa = OFris.riva; 
of unkn. origin.] I. trans. 1. To tear apart or. 
in pieces by pulling or tugging; to rend or 
lacerate with the hands, claws, etc,; to pull 
asunder, Also with various advs. and preps. 
2. To sever, cleave, or divide, by means of a 
knife or weapon; fto pierce or thrust. late 
ME. 3. To rend or split by means of shock, 
violent impact, or pressure, etc.; to strike 
asunder ME. b. To split or cleave (wood, 
stone, etc.) by appropriate means, Also with 
up, off. 1440. 4. To rend (the heart, soul, eto.) 
with painful thoughts or feelings ME. 

1. Thy loved one from thee riven BYRON, It 
went through the land,..riving sects 1803. I 
would r. the heart out of my breast 1873, 2. She 
rofe hir selfe to the herte CHAUCER. 3. Yonder 
blasted boughs by lightening riven 1768. 4. All 
thoughts to r. the heart are here, and all are vain 
Housuax. 

II. absol. 1. To commit spoliation or robbery; 
to take away from. Now dial. 1489. 2. To 
tear voraciously; to tug af something 1552. 

2. Standing. .roared and riven at by the wind 
DICKENS. 

III. inir. 1. To part asunder; to cleave, split, 
crack, open up ME. b. Of wood or stone: 
To admit of splitting or cleaving 1099. 2. 
fig. a. Of the heart: To break or burst with 
sorrow. late ME. b. Denoting the effect, of 
repletion, excessive laughter, etc. 1580. 

1. b. The body of the willow tree rives into pales 
1772. Hence Rive sb. a pull, tug, tear, crack. 

Rivel (ri- v'), v. Now rare. ME. [Cf. next.] 
1. intr. To become wrinkled or shrivelled; to 


RIVELLED 


form wrinkles or small folds. 2. trans. To 
cause (the skin) to wrinkle or pucker; to 
shrivel up 1583. 

2. A man with a sour rivell'd Face ADDISON. So 
Ri. vel sb. a wrinkle or fold upon the skin (esp. of 
the face) or on the rind of a fruit. 

Rivelled (ri-v'ld), a. Now dial. or arch. 
[OE. rifelede, app. f. *rivel, whence ME. 
ryvel wrinkle (xvi), of unkn. origin.] 1. 
Wrinkled; full of wrinkles or small folds; 
corrugated, furrowed. 2. Shrunken, shrivel- 
led, esp. by heat 1620. 3. Twisted, coiled 
(rare) 1594. 

Riven (riv’n), ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. of 
Rive v.] 1. Split, cloven, rent, torn asunder, 
12. Ornamentally slashed (rare) 1548. 

River (ri-voa), sb.! ME. [- AFr, river(e, 
(O) Fr. rivière triver bank, river :- Rom. 
*riparia, fem. used subst. (sc. ferra land) of 
L. riparius RIPARIAN.] 1. A copious stream of 
water flowing in a channel towards the sea, a 
lake, or another stream. b. franaf. A copious 
stream or flow of (something). late ME. c. 
Used euphemistically for the boundary be- 
tween life and death 1790. 12. A stream, or 
the banks of a stream, as a place frequented 
for hawking. Hence, the sport of hawking. 
—1025. 13. The coast or littoral (of Genoa) 
169g. 

1. "Tis like a rolling r., That murm'ring flows, 
and flows for ever! GAY. fig. The fruitfull Riuer 
in the Eye Suaks. b. A Crimson riuer of warme 
blood SHAKS. c. And hast thou crost that un- 
known r., Life's dreary bound? BURNS. 

attrib, and Comb. as r.-bar, -basin, -channel, etc. ; 
r.-boy, ete.; r.-bank, the raised or sloping 
edge of ar.; the ground adjacent to a x. -bed, the 
channel in which a r. flows; -craft, boats or vessels 
used in r, traffic. b. With the names of fishes and 


bass (U.5.), the black bass, Micropterus; r. chub 
PAD the horny-head or d Ceratichthys 
iguttati 


ich inhabits 


[f. RIVE v. + 
-ER'.] 1, One who rives, rends, or cleaves. 
12. One who robs; a reaver —1508. 

Riverain (ri-vore'n), a. and sb. 1858. [- Fr. 


riverain, f. rivière RIVER sb.'] A. adj. 1. 
Pertaining to a river or its vicinity. 2. — 
RIVERINE a. 1. B. sb. One who dwells on the 
banks or in the vicinity of a river 1867. 

Ri-ver-drift. 1839, [f. River sb.“ + DRIFT 
sb.] Geol. Ancient alluvia of rivers in which 
early palwolithie remains are found. 

Riveret (ri-veret). Now rare or Obs. 1538. 
[- Fr. triveret (now riviérette), dim. of 
rivière RIVER sb.' See RIVULET.] 1. A small 
river or stream; a rivulet or brook. 2. transf. 
A surface vein 1603, 

Ri-ver-fish. late ME. Any fish whose 
pebital is in a river or stream; a freshwater 

ish. 

Ri-ver-god. 1001. [f. RIVER sb.* + Gop 
sb. 1.] Mythol. A tutelary deity supposed to 
dwell in and to preside over a river. 

Ri-ver-horse. 1601. [f. RIVER sb. + 
HORSE sb.] 1. The hippopotamus. 2. The 
water-kelpie; see KELPIE 1851. 

Riverine (ri-voroin), a. and sb. 1860. [f. 
RIVER sb. + -INE'.] A. adj. 1. Situated or 
dwelling on the banks of a river; riparian. 
2. Ot or pertaining to a river 1871. B. sb. The 
banks or vicinity of a river 1895. 

Riverside. Also river-side. ME. f. 
RIVER sh. + SIDE sb.] The side or bank of a 
river; the ground adjacent to, or stretching 
along, a river. Also attrib., as r. inn, ete. 
Ri-ver-wa:ter. Also river water. late 
ME. If. RIVER sb. + WATER sb.] Water in, 
forming, or obtained from, a river or stream. 
Rivet (ri-vét), sb. late ME. [- OFr. rivet, f. 
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river clinch, of unkn. origin. Cf. AL. rivetius 
(xi).] A short nail or bolt for fastening to- 
gether metal plates or the like, the headless 
end of which is beaten out after insertion. b. 
A burr or clinch upon a nail (rare) 1634. 

The Armourers accomplishing the Knights, With 
busie Hammers closing Riuets vp SHAKS. 

Rivet (ri-vét), sb. 1580. [Of unkn. origin.] 
Bearded or cone wheat. Also in pl. form 
rivets. Also used attrib. with wheat. 

Rivet (ri-yét), v. late ME. [f. River sb.' 
^f. AL. rivettare (x1v).] I. trans. To secure (a 
nail or bolt) by hammering or beating out the 
projecting end of the shank into a head or 
knob; toclinch. Also with down. 2. To secure 
or fasten with or as with rivets. Also with 
down, in, together. late ME. 3. transf. To fix, 
fasten, or secure firmly 1629. 4. To fix 
intently (the eye or the mind); to command 
or engross (the attention) 1602. b. To engross 
the attention of (a person) 1762. 

2. Seize him,. R. him to the rock E. B. BROWN- 
ING. 3. I am wholly ignorant in what manner. . 
his first attachment may have riveted his affec- 
tions 1788. Things become riveted in the memory 
1849, 4. Giue him needfull note, For I mine eyes 
will riuet to his Face SHAKS. Hence Riveter, 
one who rivets; a machine which rivets. 

|Riviére (rivy¢-r). 1880. [Fr.; see RIVER 
8b.!] A necklace of diamonds or other gems, 
esp. one consisting of more than one string. 

Ri- vo. 1592, [app. of Sp. origin.) An 
exclam. used at revels or drinking-bouts 
—1607. 

Rivose (roi-vo's, ri-), a. 1826. - late L, 
rivosus, f. L. rivus stream; see ~i Entom. 
Applied to somewhat sinuate furrows which 
do not run in a parallel direction. 

Rivulet (ri-vidlét). 1587. [alt. of earlier 
RIVERET, porh. after It. rivolelto, dim. of 
rivolo, dim. of rivo - L. rivus stream; see 
Lkr.] A small stream or river; a streamlet, 

By Fountain or by shadie R. He sought them 
both Mitt. tranaf. The rivulets of intelligence 
pe are continually trickling among us JOHN- 
80N, 

Rix-dollar (ri-ksdgloa). Now Hist, 1598, 
[= Du. trijksdaler, f. gen. of rijk (seo Rien) 

* daler DOLLAR.] Asilver coin and money of 
account, current 1600-1850 in various 
European countries and in their commerce 
with the East; the value varied from about. 
4s. Gd. to 2s. 3d. 

Ri-zzar, v. Sc. 1818. [- Fr. tressoré 
‘parched, ete.’, f. re- RE- + sorer ‘to reeke; 
to drie, or make red’ (Cotgr.); see SORE d.“, 
SORREL a.] írans. To dry or parch (esp. 
haddocks) in the sun. So Ri'zzared ppl. a. 

Roach (root i), sb. ME. I- OFr. roche, roce, 
also roque, rocque; origin unkn.] A small 
freshwater fish ( Leuciscus rutilus) of the Carp 
family, common in the rivers of northern 
Europe. Blue r. — AZURINE. In U.S., also 
applied to various small fishes resembling, or 
mistaken for, the roach. Also attrib., as 
r. backed, etc. 

Phr. As sound as a r. — Fr.sain comme un gardon. 
Roach (ró*tf), sb.* 1794. [Of unkn. origin.] 
Naut. ‘An upward curve cut in the foot of a 
square sail’. 

Roach, sb.“ 1836. Abbrev. of COCKROACH, 
Roach (ró"tf) v. 1848. [f. Roach sb. ] 1. 
trans. To cut (a sail) with a roach 1851. 2. 
U.S. To clip or trim (a person's hair or 
horse's mane) so that it stands on end 1833. 
Road (ré"d), sb. [OE. rād = OFris. red, 
MDu. red, ON. reid, rel. to ridan RIDE v.] 1. 
The act of riding on horseback; also, a spell 
ofriding; a journey on horseback —1613. 12. 
spec. A hostile incursion by mounted men; a 
foray, raid -1665. 3. A sheltered piece of 
water near the shore where vessels may lie 
at anchor in safety; a roadstead. Usually pl. 
ME. 4. An ordinary line of communication 
between different places, used by horses, 
travellers on foot, or vehicles 1596. b. U.S. A 
railroad or railway 1837. 5. Any path, way, 
or (material) course 1602. b. fig. A way or 
course, esp. fo some end 1599. 6. A way or 
direction taken or pursued by a person 
or thing; a course followed in a journey 1612. 
7. The usual course, way, or practice. In 
phr. out of the r. of. 1608. 

1. Hen. VIII, IV. ii. 17. 2. Borderers, whan they 
make rodes into Scotlande 1523, 3. The Towne 
Gravesend is a knowne Roade 1617. Phr. f At r., 


ROAR 


riding at anchor. 4. The most villanous house in 
London rode SHAES. Phr. On, upon, the r., renal 
ling, journeying, upon or during a journey, ete.; 
on tour. T'o take the r., to set out. The r., the high- 
way; to go upon, take to, the r., to become a 
highwayman; gentleman, knight of the r., a 
highwayman (now arch.). To give (a person) the r., 
to allow one to . To take the r. of, to take 
precedence of. The rule of the r., the fixed custom 
which regulates the side to be taken by vehicles, 
etc. (or transf. by vessels) in progressing or 
passing each other. b. A prominent station on 
the Central Pacific r. 1872. 5. Where Silver 
Swans sail down the Wat'ry Rode DRYDEN. b. 
Precipitating themselves in the r. to ruin 1783. 
Phr. Royal r., a smooth or easy way. 6. Phr. Out 
of the (or one’s) r., out of the way, in various senses 
(chiefly Se. and n. dial.). In one's (or the) r., in 
one’s way, 80 as to cause obstruction or incon- 
venience, 

attrib. and Comb.: r.-agent (U.S.), a highway 
robber; R.-Board, the authority entrusted with 
the business of making and improving roads, and 
having the administration of a r. fund; -book, 
also r. book, a book exhibiting or describing the 
roads of a district or country; r. hog, one who 
rides or drives recklessly and dangerously on the 
r. without regard to the comfort of others; esp. 
a reckless cyclist or motorist; -metal, broken 
stone used in making roads; hence r.-metalling; 
r. post, (a) a signpost; (b) a military post 
stationed or situated on a r.; -runner ( pos the 
paisano or chaparral coi sense, the faculty of 
perceiving instinctively and promptly the best 
method of dealing with all kinds of emergencies 


on the r. Hence Roa'dless a, destitute of or 
having no roads, 
Road (ró"d) v. 1856. [Of unkn. origin. ] 


trans. Of a dog: To follow up (a game-bird) by 
the scent. Also with up, and absol. 

Roa:d-maker. 1799. [f. Roan sb.] One 
who makes roads. 

Roa-dside, Also road-side. 1712. [ROAD 
ab. 4.] t1. The side next to the road. STEELE. 
2. The side, or border, of the road; wayside 
1744. 

Roadstead (ró*dsted). 1550. [t. ROAD sb. 
3.] A place where ships may conveniently or 
safely lie at anchor near the shore. 

Roadster (. dstol). 1744. [f. ROAD sb. 3 
and 4; seo -STER.] 1. Naut. A vessel lying, or 
able to lie, at anchor in à roadstead; one 
which lies at anchor in a roadstead when tide 
or wind is unfavourable, 2. A horse for 
riding (or driving) on the road 1818. b. A 
cycle or car for use on the road 1888. 3. One 
who is accustomed to the road; a coach- 
driver or traveller 1841, 4. Hunting. One who 
keeps to the road 1858. 

Roa:dway. 1597. [ROAD sb. 4.) 1. A way 
used as a road; ta highway. 2. The main or 
central portion of a road, esp. that used by 
vehicular traffic, in contrast to the side-paths 
1807. 3. That portion of a bridge, railway, 
ete., on which traffic is conducted 1834. 

Roa:dworthy, a. 1819. [ROAD sb. 4 + 
WonTHY d.] Fit for the road; in a suitable 
condition for using on the road. Hence 
Roa:dworthiness. 

Roam (rom), v. ME. [Of unkn. origin.) 1. 
intr. To wander, rove, or ramble; to walk 
about aimlessly, esp. over a wide area. 2. 
irans. To wander over or through (a place) 


1. Shi forms o’er ice-built mountains T. 
Gray. "E False titl'd Sons of God, roaming the 
Earth Mtr. Hence Roam sb. the act of wander- 

; a ramble, Roa-mer, one who 


Roan (rden), a. and sb. 1530. [- OFr. roan 
(mod. rouan), of unkn. origin.] A. adj. Of 


vailing colour is thickly interspersed with 
some other; esp. bay, sorrel, or chestnut 
mixed with white or grey. Also absol. a8 the 
name of a colour. (In the case of horses, the 
prevailing colour is freq. expressed, as black, 
blue, red, silver, strawberry r.) B. sb, A roan 
horse, cow, antelope, etc. 1580. 
Roan (rn) sb.* late ME. [Of unte 
origin; in sense 1 perh. f. Roan, old form e 
the place-name Rouen, but the identity 9! 
this with the much later sense 2 is not estab- 
lished.] tl. R. skin, some kind of skin or 
leather 1588. 2. A soft flexible leather made, 
of sheepskin, used in bookbinding 88 
substitute for morocco 1818. 
Roan-tree, var. of ROWAN-TREE. 5d 
Roar (ro*s), sb.’ late ME. If. ROAR v. 1. a 
full, deep, prolonged cry uttered by & lion 0! 


ROAR 


other large beast; a loud and deep sound 
uttered by one or more persons, esp. as an 
expression of pain or anger. b. A boisterous 
outburst of laughter; also ellipt. for this 1778, 
2. transf. The loud sound of cannon, thunder, 
a storm, the sea, or other inanimate agents 
1548, 

1. Sure it was the roare Of a whole heard of 
Lyons SHAKS. A r. of hired applause KINGSLEY. 
b. A r. of laughter interrupted him KIPLING. 2. 
Arm! arm! it is. the cannon's opening r.! BYRON. 

Roar, sb. late ME. [- MDu. roer, LG. 
ror = OS. hróra, OHG. ruora (G. ruhr) 
motion. See UPROAR.] Confusion, tumult, 
disturbance —1010. b. A wild outburst of 
mirth. (In mod. use assoc. w. prec.) 

By your Art..you haue Put the wild waters in 
this Rore SHAKS, b. Ham. V. i. 211. 

Roar (ró*i v. [OE. rürian, corresp. to 
MLG. rdren, reren, MDu. reeren, OHG. reren 
(G. rühren); WGme., of imit. origin.] 1. intr. 
Of persons: To utter a very loud and deep or 
hoarse cry (or cries), esp. under the influence 
of rage, pain, or great excitement; to vocifer- 
nte, shout, yell. fb. To shout in revelry; to 
behave in a noisy, riotous manner —1763. 2. 
Of animals (esp. of lions): To utter a loud 
deep cry. Also with out. ME. b. Of horses: 
To make a loud sound in breathing 1880. 3. 
Of cannon, thunder, wind, the sea, efc.: To 
make a loud noise or din ME. b. Of a place: 
To resound or echo with noise. late ME. 4. 
trans. To utter or proclaim loudly; to shout 
(ouf). late ME. b. With compl.: To force, 
call, bring, render, etc., by roaring 1607. 

1. You..roared for mercy, and still ranne and 
roar'd SHAKS. 2. Whereat his horse did snort, as 
he Had heard a lion r. COWPER, b. The tendency 
to r. is not a matter of heredity 1889. 3. The 
faggot blazed and crackled, and roared up the 
chimney 1861. 4. The songs those young fellows 
were roaring THACKERAY. b. We'll r. the rusty 
rascal out of his tobacco 1617. 

Roarer (ró*roi) late ME. If. ROAR v. + 
An.] 1, One who or that which roars. fb. 
A noisy, riotous bully or reveller 1709. 2. A 
horse affected with roaring 1811. 3. U.S. 
slang. Something superlatively good 1852. 

1, What cares these roarers for the name of 
King? SHAKS. 

Roaring (r6*-rin), vbl. sb. OE. If. ROAR v. 
+ Ad 1. The utterance of a loud deep 
cry. 12. Bullying, boisterous, or riotous con- 
duct 1642. 3. A disease of horses, causing 
them to make a loud noise when breathing 
under exertion; the act of making this noise 
1823. 

Roa · ring, ppl. a. late ME. If. as prec. + 
-ING*.] 1. That roars or bellows; spec. of 
horses (see prec. 3). 2. Behaving or living in 
a noisy, riotous manner. Now arch. 1011. 3. 
Of voice, sound, etc.: Extremely loud 1548. 
4. Characterized by riotous or noisy revelry ; 
full of din or noise 1715. b. The r. forties: see 
Forty sb. 5. Of trade: very brisk, highly 
po dd il d 

« The: ape. on me. as a rauening and a T. 
Lyon Ps. 22:13, 4. We'll have a r. Night 1759. 
The r. game (or play), the game of curling. R. 
drunk, excessively drunk and noisy. Hence 
Roaringly adv. 

Roast (ró»st), sb. ME. [In sense 1 - OFr. 
rost masc. (mod. rôt) or roste fem., roasting, 
roast meat, f. rostir. In sense 2 a subst. use 
of the pa. pple. of Roast v. In other senses 
mainly from the verbal stem.] 1. A piece of 
roast meat, or anything that is roasted for 
food; a part of an animal prepared or in- 
tended for roasting. 2. Roast meat; roast 
beef. late ME. 3. An operation of roasting 
(metal, coffee, ete.) or the result of this 1582. 
fe ine process of bantering unmercifully 

1. I love no rost, but a nut browne toste And a 
crab layde in the fyre 1575. Phr. To rule the r. (or 
roost), to be master; The ladies always rule the 
T. in this part of the world 1778. 2. He eateth 
flesh: he rosteth rost, and is satisfied Zsa. 44 : 10. 

Roast (rst), v. ME. L- OFr. rostir (mod. 
rôtir) — WGmc. *raustjan, f. *raust, *rausta 
gridiron, grill, whence OS., OHG. rdst (OHG. 
also rósta), rdstisarn grill, gridiron.] 1. trans. 
To make (flesh or other food) ready for 
eating by prolonged exposure to heat at or 
before a fire. Also freq. in mod. use, to cook 
(meat) in an oven (— bake). b. techn. To ex- 
pose (metallic ores, etc.) to protracted heat in 
a furnace; to calcine 1582. c. To expose 
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(coffee beans) to heat in order to prepare for 
grinding 1724. 2. To torture by exposure to 
flame or heat ME. 3. To ridicule, banter, jest 
at, quiz (a person) in a severe or merciless 
fashion 1726, 4. absol. To perform, carry on, 
the process of roasting. late ME. 5. intr. To 
undergo the process of being cooked, tor- 
8 or calcined by exposure to fire or heat 

1. That day of an auncient custome there is 
roosted a whole Oxe 1560. 2. Blow me about in 
windes, r. me in Sulphure, Wash me in steepe- 
downe gulfes of Liquid fire SHAKS. 4. I have had 
no difficulty in teaching men how tor. 1877. 5. 
Cast thereon smale salt as he rosteth 1450. 

Roast (rd°st), ppl. a. ME. [Old pa. pple. 
of Roast v.] Roasted. 

Roast beef. 1635. [Roast ppl. a. 
Fr, rosbif.] Beef roasted for eating. 

* Roaster (ró"stoi) 1440. [f. Roast v. + 
-ER*.] 1. One who roasts. 2. Min. A furnace 
in which metallic ores are calcined 1778. b. A 
kind of oven in which meat, etc., can be 
cooked by roasting 1799. c. An apparatus for 
roasting coffee-beans 1837. 3. A pig, or other 
article of food, fit for roasting 1690. 

Roasting (rde stin), vbl. sb. late ME. If. 
Roast v. + Ndl.] The action of the vb. b. 
attrib., as r.-ear (of maize), one suitable for 
roasting; r.-jack, a contrivance for turning 
meat, etc., while it is being roasted. 

Roast meat. Also roast-meat. 1530. 
Roast ppl. a.] Meat cooked by roasting. 

Phr. To make roast meat of, to burn (a person); 
to destroy or finish off. 1T'o cry roast meat, to be 
foolish enough to announce to others a piece of 
private good luck or good fortune. 

Rob (rob), sb. Now rare. 1578. E med. and 
mod.L. rob or Fr. rob — Arab. rubb.] The 
juice of a fruit, reduced by boiling to the 
consistency of a syrup and preserved with 
sugar; a conserve of fruit. 

Rob (rob), v. ME. I- OFr, rob(b)er, of Gmc, 
origin; f. base *raub-, repr. also by REAVE v.* 
Cf, Rose.) 1. trans. To deprive (a person) of 
something by unlawful force or the exercise 
of superior power; to despoil by violence. 2. 
To plunder or strip (a person) feloniously of 
(something belonging to him); to deprive (a 
person) of (something due) ME. 3. To plunder, 
pillage (a place, house, etc.). Freq. const. of 
that which is taken. ME. 4, absol. To commit 
depredations; to plunder; to take away 
property by force ME. 5, To carry off as 
plunder; to steal. Now rare. ME. 6. Card- 
playing. To exchange the trump-card, if 
an ace, for any other card in the pack 1611. 

1. Se yt thou robbe not y* poore because he is 
weake COVERDALE Prov. 22:22, Phr. Tor. Peter to 
pay (clothe) Paul: see PETER sb. 1. 2. For who 
would r. a Hermit of his Weeds? Mtr. 3. One 
that is like to be executed for robbing a Church 
Suaxs. 4. I am accurst to r. in that Theefe com- 
pany SHAKS. 5. The descendants of the Negroes 
who were robbed from Africa 1887. 

Roband (r, bnd). IE. roband, end, — 
L Du. raband, f. rā (pron. rd) sailyard + band 
BAND sb.!] Naut. A piece of small rope passed 
through an eyelet-hole in the head of a sail 
and used to secure it to the yard above. 

Robber (reboi. ME. [- AFr., OFr. 
rob(byere, t. rob(b)er ROB v.; see -ER* 2.] One 
who practises or commits robbery; a depre- 
dator, plunderer, despoiler. 

Then Theeues and Robbers raunge abroad 
vnseene SHAKS. A 

attrib, and Comb.: r.-gold, -inn, r. lair, etc.: rt: 
council or -synod, the ecclesiastical council held 
at Ephesus in 449, the decrees of which were sub- 
sequently rescinded; -crab, a large tropical crab 
which feeds on coco-nuts; -fly, a fly of the family 
Asilidæ, given to preying upon other insects. 

Robbery (ro-beri). ME. [- Ahr., OFr. 
rob(b)erie, f. as prec.; see -ERY.] 1. The action 
or practice of robbing; spoliation, depreda- 
tion. b. An instance of this; a depredation 
ME. 12. concr. Plunder, booty —1535. 

1. R. is committed by Force, or Terror, of which 
neither is in Theft; for Theft is a secret Act 
Hopes. 2. They gather together euell gotten 
goodes, and laye vp F. in their houses COVERDALE 
Amos 3:10. 

Ro-bbin. Now rare or Obs. 1497. [var. of 
RoBAND.] Naut. = ROBAND. 

Robe (ró»b), sb. ME. I- (O) Fr. robe :- Rom. 
*rauba, of Gmc. origin, as Ros v., the orig. 
sense being 'booty', (hence) clothes, re- 
garded as spoil] 1. A long loose outer 


Hence 
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garment reaching to the feet or the ankles, 
worn by both sexes in the Middle Ages, and 
still by men of some of the Eastern nations; 
a gown. Now rare, exc, as in 2, b. A trade 
name for a special form of lady's dress; a 
piece of material, partly shaped for a gown 
1878. 2. A long outer garment of a special 
form and material worn in virtue of, and 
betokening, a particular rank, calling, con- 
dition, or office. Also pl. with the same 
connotation ME. 3. pl. Outer garments or 
clothes in general 1575. b. fig. A covering or 
vesture compared to a long enveloping 
garment 1623. 4. U.S. and Canada. The 
dressed skin of a buffalo, musk-ox, etc, used 
as a garment or rug 1836, 

1. Turbans and flowing robes are adapted to hot 
countries 1796. 2. T'he long r., (the dress of) the 
legal or clerical profession; the short r., (that of) 
‘all that profess arms, or usually wear swords’ 
both robes, either r. The R., the legal 
profession. Phr. Coronation, parliament robes, etc. 
Master, Mistress, Yeoman, of the Robes: see these 
words, 3. b. Another [cottage] wore A close-set r. 
of jasmine TENNYSON. 

Robe (ró»b), v. ME. I. the sb.] 1. (rans. To 
clothe or invest in a robe or robes; to apparel; 
to dress. 2. intr. To put on robes or vest- 
ments 1626. 

1. Ulysses rob'd him in the cloak and vest POPE. 
fig. Love robed her in a blush 1850. 2. Only to 
Roab, and Feast, and performe Rites BACON. 

[Robe de chambre (rob do fanbr). 1731. 
[Fr.; see ROBE sb. and CHAMBER sb.] A dress- 
ing-gown or négligé. 

Robert (roboit) ME. [The Fr. name 
Robert — Gme.} 1. = ROBIN (REDBREAST). 
-late ME. 2. = HERB ROBERT. Also robert’s 
bill. 1847. 3. A policeman. (Cf. BOBBY 2.) 
1870. 4. A waiter. (From articles in Punch, 
1881-1882, professedly written by a waiter 
named Robert.) 1886. 

Robin! (robin) late ME. [- OFr. Robin, 
familiar var. of the masc. name Kobert (used 
xv for ‘robin’).] I. The personal name. 

Takke pe iogeloure. And Robyn pe Rybaudoure 
Piers PI an. 

II. 1. = ROBIN REDBREAST 1 a. 1549. b. Any 
bird of the genus Erithacus 1855. 2. U.S. The 
red-breasted thrush, T'urdus migratorius 1798. 
3. The name given to various colonial birds, 
asin New Zealand to those of the genus Miro, 
in Australia to species of Petroica and other 
genera, ete. 1880. b. Used attrib. or apposi- 
tively in names of various birds 1555. 

1. On the nigh-naked tree the r. piped Discon- 
solate TENNYSON. 2. In America P shoot robins 
and find them thrushes 1888. 3. Blue r., the blue- 
bird. Golden r., the Baltimore oriole, b. R. 
breast, = r, snipe; R. dipper (U.S.), the buffle- 
headed duck; R. snipe, (4) = KNOT sb.*; (b) the 
red-breasted snipe. 

III. A name given locally or dialectally to 
various plants, as red campion, ragged robin, 
herb Robert, etc. 1694. b. In genitive combs., 
as robin's eye(s, flower, herb Robert, rose 
campion, ete; robin's plantain (U.S.) a 
species of fleabane (Erigeron belledifolium) 
1840. IV. The name of various fishes: a. dial. 
A small or inferior codfish 1018. b. U.S. 
Decaplerus punctatus; also, the sea-robin 
1876. 

Robin“. 1748. = Rosine vbl. sb. 2 —1789. 

Robinet (robinet) late ME. [- OFr. 
Robinet, dim. of Robin; see ROBIN!, Hr.] fl. 
Some form of hoisting-tackle —1512, 12. A 
kind of small cannon 1011. 3. = RoBIN* II. 
1. Now n. dial. late ME. 4. A cock or faucet 
of a pipe 1867. 

Ro'bing, vbl. sb. 1470. [f. ROBE v. + Ndl.] 
1. Apparel, array; a costume or gown. 2. A 
trimming in the form of bands or stripes 
upon a gown or robe 1727. 3. The action of 
putting on robes 1838. r 

attrib.: r.-room, a room specially appropriated 
to the putting on of official robes. 

Robin Goodfellow (ro-bin gu-dfelo"). 1531. 
[See Ronix; and GOODFELLOW.] A sportive 
and capricious elf or goblin believed to haunt 
the English countryside in the 16-17th 
centuries; also called Hobgoblin or Puck. 
1b. gen. A fairy or goblin of this kind —1635. 

When Hobgoblin and Robin good Fellow made 
country wenches keepe their houses cleane ouer- 
night 1022. 

Robin Hood (robin hu:d) late ME. [A 
personal name, perh. fictitious.] 1. The 
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name of a popular English outlaw tradi- 
tionally famous from at least the 14th c.; 
hence allusively, an outlaw or bandit, or a 
leader of such persons. 12. One who acted 
the part of Robin Hood in a mummer's play 
or yearly festival; the play or festival itself. 
Hence Robin Hood's days, men. 1616. 

1. 1A tale (or gest) of Robin Hood, an extravagant 


story. 

(Robinia (robi-niá). 1759. [mod.L. (Linn.). 
f. Robin, name of the royal gardener at Paris, 
who introduced these trees to Europe in 
1635; see Al.] Bot. A genus of N. Amer. 
trees and shrubs of the bean family, chiefly 
represented by the locust-tree. 

Ro bin re:dbreast. 1450. [Cf. RoBIN! and 
REpBREAST.] 1. a. The European redbreast 
or robin (Erithacus rubecula), usu. as a 
proper name, but also with a and pl. b. dial. 
The red campion, Lychnis diurna 1886. 2. 
slang. A Bow Street runner 1841, 

Roborant (ró*b-, ro-borant), sb. and a. 
1001. [- L. roborans, -ant-, pr. pple. of 
roborare; see next, -ANT.] A. sb. An in- 
vigorating or strengthening medicine, B. 
adj. Strengthening; restorative 1836. 

+Ro-borate, v. late ME. I- roborat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. roborare strengthen, f. robur, 
robor- strength ; see -ATE*.] 1. (rans. To ratify, 
confirm (a charter, league, etc.) -1655. 2. To 
strengthen, invigorate; to fortify —1710. 80 
tRobora-tion 1057. 

Robot (rd"-bot). 1923. [- Czech, f. robota 
compulsory service, corresp. to Pol., 
Ukrainian robota (whence G. trobot forced 
labour) Russ. rabota work.] One of the 
mechanical men and women in the play 
R.U.R. (Rossum's Universal Robots) by 
Karel Capek; hence, a living being that acts 
automatically (without volition). b. A 
machine devised to function in place of a 
living agent; one which acts automatically 
or with a minimum of external impulse 1925. 

Robots. . persons all of whose activities were im- 

d upon them and who were not allowed “even 
he luxury of original sin’ G. B. SHAW, Hence 
Robotessque, Robo:tian, adjs. Ro-botism. 
Ro:botize v. trans. to render mechanical. Ro 
botry. 

Rob Roy (rob,roi). 1866. [Name (meaning 
‘Red Robert’) of a Highland freebooter 
(1671-1734) given by John Macgregor (1825— 
92) to a canoe.] Rob Roy canoe, a light 
canoe for a single person propelled by 
alternate strokes of a double-bladed paddle. 


Robur (r6"-bda). rare. 1601. [L., oak. ] A 


very hard-wooded yariety of oak. Also 
robur-oak. 
Roburite (rde: bereit). 1887. f. L. robur 


strength + -ITE! 4 a.] A flameless explosive 

of very high power. 

R., consists of chlorinated  dinitrobenzene 
mixed with sufficient ammonium nitrate to com- 
pletely oxidize it 1891. 

Robust (robp-st), a. 1549. [- (00 Er. robuste 
or L. robustus oaken, firm and hard, solid, f. 
robus, older form of L. robur oak, strength.] 
1. Of persons: Strong and hardy in body or 
constitution; strongly and stoutly built; of a 
full and healthy habit. b. Similarly of the 
body or the constitution; of plants, animal 
structures, etc. 1625. 2. a. Coarse, rough, 
rude. Now rare. 1500. b. Pertaining to, or 
requiring, bodily strength or hardiness; 
vigorous 1683. 3. fig. Strong, vigorous, 
healthy 1788. b. Vigorous in mind, voice, 
ete. 1852. 

1. Stronge & robuste persons 1563. b. Your r. 
nervous system 1860. 2. a. He..began a r. 
flirtation with one of them 1872. b. R. exercises 
1801. 3. English is a r. language 1888. b. A most 
r. thinker 1852. Hence Robust-ly adv., -ness. 

Robustious (robn.stias), a. arch. 1548. [f. 
RonusT + -10Uvs.] 1. Of persons, the body 
etc.: Robust; stout and strong or healthy- 
looking. b. Of things: Big and strong; 
massive 1548. 2. Violent, boisterous, noisy, 
strongly self-assertive 1548. b. Of storms or 
climate: Violent, severe 1612. 

1. This Gunner was a r. Vulcan 1654. 2. You are 
so r, you are like to put out my Eye SWIFT. 
Hence Robu:stious-ly adv., -ness (now rare). 

Roc (rok). 1579. [In early use roche, roque, 
ruc, ruck — Sp. rocho, ruc — Arab. ruk.] A 
mythical bird of Eastern legend, imagined 
as being of enormous size and strength. 


1840 


Rocambole (ro-kámbó*l. 1698. [- Fr. 
rocambole — G. rockenbolle.] 1. A species of 
leek (Allium scorodoprasum) indigenous to 
Northern Europe, used as a seasoning for 
dishes; Spanish garlic, sand-leek. 2. A plant 
of this, or the edible portion of one 1707. 

Roccellic (rokse-lik), a. 1838. [f. mod.L. 
roccella (tinctoria) orchil + -10.] Chem. In r. 
acid, an acid forming white, rectangular 
crystals, C,;H:,0,. Hence Roccelate, a 
salt formed by the action of r. acid upon a 
base. 

Roccellin (rokse-lin). 1852. f. as prec. + 
INI. ] Chem. A coal-tar colour used in 
dyeing, derived from the orchil lichen. 

Roche (ró*tf), sb. Now dial. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
roche; see ROCK sb.] A rock or cliff ; a rocky 
height. 

Roche (ró*tf) v. 1631. [f. prec.] fa. intr. , 
To form crystals —1073. b. trans. To re- 
crystallize (alum) in lead-lined casks after 
previous dissolution by water or steam 1678. 

Roche alum (ró*tf,e-lom). ME. If. ROCHE 
8b. + ALUM, after Fr. alun de roche.) = ROCK 
alum. 

Roche lime. 1756. [f. 
slaked lime; lime shells. 

Rochelle (rofe) late ME. [Place-name 
(La) Rochelle, a seaport of western France.) 
11. Used attrib. or absol. to designate the wine 
exported from this place —1731. 2. R, salt, 
sodium potassium tartrate. th. powder = 
Seidlitz powder. 1753. 

2. R. Salt. is prepared by not quite neutralizin, 
hot solution of carbonate of soda with powdei 
cream of tartar 1888, 

Rochet (rotfét) late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
rochet, var. of roquet, corresp. to med.L. 
rochetum, etc., dim. f. Gmo. base found in 
OE. roce, OS., (Du. rok, OHG. roch (G. 
rock) coat, ON. rokkr; see -Er.] 1. An outer 
garment of the nature of a smock-frock, 
cloak, or mantle. Now dial. 2. Eccl. A vest- 
ment of linen, of the surplice type, usu. worn 
by bishops and abbots. late ME. b. transf. 
One who wears a rochet; a bishop 1581. 

2. The r. is only a modification of the surplice 


1849. 
Rochet* (ro-tfét). Now local. late ME. [~ 
OFr. rouget, f. rouge red; see -ET.] The Red 


RocHE sb.] Un- 


Gurnard. 

Roching (ró*-tfin), vbl. sb. 1631. [f. ROCHE 
v. + -ING'.] The action of recrystallizing 
(alum); chiefly attrib. in r. cask, pan. 

Rock (rok), sb. late ME. I- OFr. ro(c)que, 
var. of (O)Fr. roche (see ROCHE sb.), in med. L. 
rocca, rocha; of unkn. origin.] 1. A large 
rugged mass of stone forming a cliff, crag, or 
natural prominence on land or in the sea. 
b. A boulder; also U.S. and Austral., a stone 
of any size 1709. 2. a. Withont article, or in 
generalized use: Hard and massive stone 
1590. b. Agric. The base on which the sub- 
soil immediately lies 1765. c. Geol. One of the 
stratified or igneous mineral constituents of 
which the earth's crust is composed, in- 
cluding sands, clays, ete. 1789. 3. transf. A 
hard confection of candied sugar, variously 
flavoured; dial. sweetstuff 1736. 4.a. = 
ROCK-FISH 1, 1698. b. The rock-dove or rock- 
pigeon (Columba livia). Usu. blue r. 1863. 

1. A ragged, fearefull, hanging Rocke Snaxs. fig. 
If it dasheth against the rocke of sinne, it is in 
great ieopardie 1606. Be thou my r., though I 
poore changeling rove 1633. He that was a r. to 
all assaults of might and violence 1667. Phr. Of 
the old, or new r., said of precious stones, On the 
rocks, quite destitute of means. To pile up the 
rocks (U.S. slang), to make money. 
apostle, St. Peter (Matt. 16:18); r.- 
bed, a floor or under-stratum of r.; r.-butter, (a) 
a soft yellowish mixture of alum and iron which 
exudes from certain aluminiferous rocks; (b) a 
sauce made by beating butter with about twice its 
weight of sugar, and flavouring; -cake, a small 
cake or bun with a rugged surface; r. cork, a 
light variety of asbestos; pilolite; -drill, a r.- 
boring instrument or machine: r. English, the 
mixed English of Gibraltar; flint, impure flint; 
chert; -garden, a garden consisting of rocks and 
r.-plants; hammer, a hammer used for T.. 
breaking; -meal, a white cotton-like variety of 
carbonate of lime, occurring as an efflorescence, 
which falls into powder when touched; -oil, 
native naphtha; t-ruby, a species of garnet or 
amethyst; -scorpion, à nickname applied to a 
person born at Gibraltar; r. silk, a silky variety 
of asbestos; soap, a kind of bole; mountain soap; 
r. tar, petroleum. 
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b. In names of beasts, as r. barnacle, a cirriped 
of the genus Balanus; r. cavy, a Brazilian species 
of cavy (Cavia rupestris); r. crab, a crab fre- 
quenting rocky coasts, esp. the American Cancer 
irroratus; r. goat, the ibex; r. kangaroo = r, 
wallaby; r. lobster, a crustacean of the family 
Palinuride, to which the crayfish belongs; r. 
rabbit, a rodent of the genus Hyrax, esp. the 
Syrian and South African species; r. seal, the 
common seal (Phoca vitulina); r. serpent, (a) — 
r. snake; (b) a poisonous Indian snake of the genus 
Bungarus; r. snake, a python, esp. P. reticulatus 
or molurus; r. wallaby, a kangaroo of the genus 


-bird, a bird that haunts 
rocks; eap. a puffin; -dove, = ROCK-PIGEON; r. 
duck, the harlequin duck; -hawk, the merlin; 
-hopper (penguin), a species of crested penguin 
(Eudyptes chrysoscome); -ouzel, the ring-ouzel; 
r. parakeet, an Australian grass parakeet 
(Euphema petrophila); r. partridge, (a) the 
white grouse or ptarmigan; (b) the Greek or 
Barbary partridge; r. pipit, the sea-lark (Anthus 
obscurus) of the British Islands; r. plover (local 
U.S.), the purple sand-piper; r. ptarmigan, the 
Amer. species, Lagopus rupestris; r. sparrow, a 
bird of the genus Petronia; -thrush, a thrush of 
the genus Monticola, r. warbler, Origma rubri- 
cata, also called Cataract Bird; r. wren, a 
brownish grey Amer. bird, speckled with black 
and white dots. 

d. In names of fishes: r. bass, any of several 
Amer. fishes, as the red-eye or goggle-eye (Ambo- 

iles rupestris), the striped bass, and black sea- 
r. codling, a N. Amer, species of cod; r. 
cook, a species of wrasse; tr. ray, the thorn-back ; 
r. salmon, (a) the coalfish; (b) an Amer. fish of 
the genus Seriola; r. trout, (a) a New Zealand fish, 
Cet alepidotus; (b) a N. Amer. fish, Chirus 

us. 

e. In names of plants: r. cress, (a) a plant of the 
genus Arabis; t(b) samphire; r. moss, (a) the 
orchil lichen; (b) cudbear; r. tripe, name in N. 
America for several species of lichens belonging to 
Gyrophora and Umbilicaria. Hence Ro'ckless a. 
devoid of rocks. 

Rock (rok), sb.* ME. I- MLG. rocken, MDu. 
rocke (Du. rok, rokken) or ON. rokkr = OHG. 
rocko (G. rocken) :- Gmc. *rukkon, of unkn. 
origin.] 1. A distaff. Now arch. or Hist. 2. A 
distaff together with the wool or flax 
attached to it; the quantity of wool or flax 
placed on a distaff for spinning 1550, 

1. The three Parce,. the one holding the r., the 
ian the spindle, and the third the sheeres B. 

ONS. 

Rock (rok), v. [Late OE. roccian, prob. f. 
Gme. *rukk- move, remove (of which no 
outside cognates are known), repr. also by 
MLG., MDu. rukken, rocken (Du. rukken), 
OHG. rucchan (G. rücken move, push), ON. 
rykkja pull, tug.] 1. trans. To move (a child) 
gently to and fro in a cradle, in order to 
soothe or send it to sleep. b. transf. and fig. 
of the wind, sea, earth, sleep, ete. 1597, 2. To 
bring into a state of slumber, rest, or peace by 
gentle motion to and fro. Const. fo, into, or 
asleep. late ME. b. To maintain in a lulling 
state of security, plenty, hope, etc. 1581. 3. 
To move or sway (a person) to and fro, esp. 
in a gentle or soothing manner. late ME. 4. 
To make (a cradle) swing to and fro, in order 
to put a child to sleep. late ME. b. transf. In 
gold-washing (see CRADLE v. 7.). Hence absol. 
to use a rocker in gold-digging. Also trans., to 
work out with a rocker. 1849. 5. To cause to 
sway to and fro or from side to side; to move 
backwards and forwards. Also refl. ME. 6, 
intr. To sway to and fro under some impact 
or stress; to oscillate. Also dial., to stagger 
or reel in walking. late ME. b. Of vessels 
under the effect of waves 1513. c. To swing 
oneself to and fro, esp. while sitting in @ 
rocking-chair 1795. 

1, That's not my native place, where I was rockt 
MARSTON. b. Sleepe rocke thy Braine SHAKS. 2. 
As the working of a sea Before a calm, that rocks 
itself to rest COWPER. 4. All the Graces rockt her 
cradle being borne SPENSER. 5. The god whose 
earthquakes r. the solid ground Pork. 6. The 
earth rocked beneath his feet 1797. 

Comb.: r.-staff, part of the apparatus for 
working a smith's bellows. Hence Rock sb.* the 
action of the vb. Rocky a.* unsteady, tottering; 
in early use, tipsy. 

Rockaway (ro-kawe'). U.S. 1846. [prob.f. 
pree.] A four-wheeled carriage, open at tl e 
sides, with two or three seats and a standing 
top. " 

Ro-ck-ba:sin. 1754. [ROCK sb.'] A basin’ 
shaped hollow in a rock, esp. one of natural 
origin; spec. in Geol. a large depression in & 
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rocky area, attributed to the action of ice- 
masses. 

Rock- bed. 1839. [ROCK sb.'] A floor or 
base of rock; a rocky bottom or under- 
stratum. 

Ro:ck-bo:ttom, sb. and a. 1884. colloq. 
orig. U.S. [f. ROCK sb.* + BOTTOM sb.] A. sb. 
The very bottom. B. attrib. or as adj. The 
lowest possible. 

Tools at absolutely r. prices 1922. 

Ro'ck cod. 1634. [ROCK sb.!] 1. A cod 
found on rocky sea-bottoms or ledges. 
Chiefly Sc. and north. 2. Applied to various 
fishes of other genera, as the Californian 
yellow-tailed rock-fish, the red garrupa, the 
rock-trout of Puget Sound, etc. 1790. So 
Ro-ck co:dfish. 

Ro-ck cry:stal. 1666. [Rock sb.] 1. Pure 
silica or quartz in a transparent and colour- 
less form, most usu. occurring in hexagonal 
prisms with hexagonal pyramid ends. 2. A 
piece of this 1839, 

Rocker (ro-ko1i) late ME. If. ROCK v. + 
-ER*.] 1, A nurse or attendant charged with 
the duty of rocking a child in the cradle, 
Now arch. or Obs, Also gen., one who rocks 
& cradle. 2. One of the pieces of wood with a 
convex under-surface fixed to each end of a 
cradle, to the legs of a chair, or to any other 
thing, in order to enable it to rock 1787. 3. 
Something which rocks or is rocked after the 
manner of a cradle; a. A rocking-horse 1846, 
b. U.S. A rocking-chair 1857. C. A gold- 
miner's cradle 1858. d. A scientific instrument 
illustrating the effect of heat in producing 
vibration 1863. e. Engraving = CRADLE sb. 
12. 1875. 4, Chiefly U.S. A skate with a curving 
sole 1809. b. = rocking-turn 1893. 

2. Phr. Off one's r., crazy; distracted; demented 
(vulg. slang). Hence Ro'ckered a. curved like ar, 

Rockery (ro-kori) 1845. [f. Rock sb. + 
-ERY.] I. A heap or pile of rough stones and 
soil used for the ornamental growing of ferns 
and other plants. 2. Natural rockwork 1856. 

Rocket (ro-két), sb. 1530. [- Fr. roquette 
(xvi) — It. rochetta, var. of ruchetta, dim. of 
ruca L. eruca caterpillar, plant with downy 
stems.] 1. A cruciferous annual (Eruca 
sativa) having purple-veined white flowers 
and acrid leaves, used in Southern Europe as 
a salad. Also, twild rocket. b. With specific 
epithets, esp. Garden r., Roman r., and R. 
gentle 1548. 2. A cruciferous plant of the 
genus Hesperis, esp. H. matronalis, a garden- 
flower which is sweet-scented after dark 1629. 

Base r., the wild mignonette (Reseda luteola). 
Blue r., (a) one of several kinds of wolf’s-bane or 
aconite; (b) applied to several kinds of larkspur 
(Delphinium); (c) the blue-bell (Scilla nutans). 
quid r., hedge mustard. Yellow r., the winter- 
Tess, 

Rocket (ro-két), sb.' 1611. [- (O)Fr. 
roquette — It. rocchetto, dim. of rocca ROCK sb.?, 
80 called from the cylindrical form.] An 
apparatus consisting of a cylindrical case of 
Paper or metal containing an inflammable 
composition, by the ignition of which it may 
be projected to a height or distance. Also 
altrib., as r. apparatus, brigade, eto. 

Congreve r.: see CONGREVE 1. 

Rocket (ro-két), v. 1803. [f. ROCKET sb.*) 
1. trans. To discharge rockets at; to bombard 
with rockets. 2. intr. a. Of a horse or rider: 
To spring or bound up like a rocket; to dart 
like a rocket 1883. b. Of game-birds: To fly 
up almost vertically when flushed; to fly fast 
and high overhead 1860. 

2. b. Nothing was shot, though some pheasants 
rocketed’ over our guns 1800. Hence Ro'cketer, 
Ro'cketter, a game-bird that rockets. 

Ro:ck-fish. 1611. [Rock sb.] A fish 
frequenting rocks or rocky bottoms, spec. as 
the name of many unrelated fishes, such as 
the black goby or sea-gudgeon, the striped 
bass, the wrasse, ete. Also, with defining 
Words, applied to a number of Amer. fishes, 
chiefly of the genera Sebastichthys and 
Sebasiomus. 

Rocking (ro-kin), ppl. a. late ME. [f. Rock 
v. + -ING*.] That rocks; swaying, oscillating; 
also, causing to rock. 2. In technical terms, 
as r. shaft, ete. 1805. 
attrib. and Comb.: r.-chair, a chair mounted on 
TOCkers; also, a chair ha a rocking seat 
attached to the base by springs; r.-horse, a 
Wooden horse mounted on rockers for children to 
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ride upon with a rocl motion; r.-stone, 
large stone or boulder CAES on a limited base 
as to be easily swayed to and fro; a logan-stone; 
r. turn Skating, a turn in which one edge of the 
skate only is used, the body being revolved in the 
same direction as in the corresponding three turns. 
Rockling (re- Klin). 1602. Uf. ROCK sb. + 
-LING'.] A small gadoid fish of the genera 
Onos or Rhinonemus (formerly Motella), esp. 
the sea-loach or whistle-fish (R. cimbrius). 
Ro-ck-pi:geon. 1611. [Rock 80.1] 1. A 
species of dove (Columba livia) inhabiting 
rocks and believed to be the source of the 
domestic pigeon; the rock-dove. 2. Anglo- 
Ind. A sand-grouse 1885. 
Ro'ck-plant. 1691. [Rock 80.1] fl. A 
petrifled plant —1753. 2. A plant that grows 
upon or among rocks 1694, 
Ro'ck-rose. 1731. [ROCK sb.] A plant of 
the genus Helianthemum or Cistus (formerly 
united in the Linnean genus Cistus), esp. H. 


vulgare, 

Ro'ck-salt. 1707. [ROCK sb.'] Salt found 
in a free state disposed in strata, and capable 
of being extracted in large lumps. 

Ro-ck-shaft. 1875. [ROCK v.] A shaft 
which merely rocks or oscillates about its axis 
in place of making complete revolutions; esp. 
one working the levers connected with certain 
valves in some forms of engines. 

Ro:ck-weed. 1626. [ROCK sb.] A sea- 
weed, esp. one of the genera Fucus and 
Sargassum, growing on tide-washed rocks. 

Ro:ck-work. 1706. [Rock sb] 1. A 
natural mass or group of rocks or stones. 2. 
Stones piled together with soil interspersed 
for growing Alpine and other plants in a 
garden; also, grotto-work, rough stone-work 
resembling or imitating natural rocks 1790. 
3. Arch, Masonry very roughly or rudely 
faced. 1842. 4. Skillin climbing rocks; rock- 
craft 1808. 

Rocky (ro. Ki), a. late ME. If. ROCK sb.* + 
I.] 1. Full of, abounding in, rocks; con- 
sisting or formed of rock ; havingthe character 
of rock. 2. fig. a. Of the heart or disposition: 
Flinty, stony, unfeeling 1586. b. Firm as a 
rock; unflinching, steadfast 1622. 13. R. bone, 
the petrosal portion of the temporal bone 
1683. 4. Growing upon or among rocks 
(rare) 1640. 

1. England.., Whose r. shore beates backe the 
enuious siedge Of watery Neptune SHAKS. R. 
Mountains, the great mountain-range lying to- 
wards the western coast of N. America; called 
also The Rockies (quasi-sb.). Hence Ro'ckiness. 

Rococo (rok6"-ko), a. and sb. 1836. [- Fr. 
rococo, fanciful alt. of rocaille pebble- or 
shell-work, f. roc Rock sb.] A. adj. 1. Old- 
fashioned, antiquated. 2. Of furniture or 
architecture: Having the characteristics of 
Louis Quatorze or Louis Quinze workman- 
ship, such as conventional shell- and scroll- 
work and lavish decoration; florid or ornate 
1844. 

2. That r. seventeenth-century French imitation 
of the true Renaissance PATER. 

B. sb. A style of art, architecture, literature, 
etc. having rococo features 1840. 

Rod (rod), sb. [Late OE. rodd, synon. with 
continental forms cited s.v. Roop, but 
formally distinct; prob. rel. to ON. rudda 
club.] I. 1. A straight, slender shoot or wand, 
growing upon or cut from a tree, bush, etc. 
b. fig. An offshoot, a scion; a tribe. (Biblical) 
1460. 2. An instrument of punishment, 
either one straight stick, or a bundle of twigs 
bound together OE. b. fig. A means or 
instrument of punishment; also, punishment, 
chastisement. late ME. 3. A wand or stick 
carried in the hand, such as a walking-stick, 
shepherd's or herdsman's stick, enchanter's 
wand, etc. ME. b. A stick or switch carried 
in the hand when riding. late ME. C. A 
divining-rod 1617, 4. A wand or staff (of 
wood, ivory, or metal) carried as a symbol of 
office, authority, or dignity. (See also 
BLACK ROD.)1440. b. As a symbol of power 
or tyrannical sway 1526. 5. An angling-rod; 
a fishing-rod 1450. b. transf. An angler 1867. 

2. Phr. To spare the r., etc.: see SPARE v. b. To 
make d r. for one's own back. To kiss the r.: see 
KISS v. 6: A r. in pickle, usu. fig. a punishment in 
store. 4. The sergeantes smote him with their 
rods of office 1557. b. Hands that the r. of 
empire might have sway’d GRAY. 
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II. 1. A stick used for measuring with. Also 
measuring r. 1495, 2. a. A measure of length, 
equal to 5} yards or 163 fect; a PERCH or POLE 
1450. b. A measure of area: A square perch 
or pole 1477. c. A measure of brickwork 1603. 
III. a. A straight slender bar of metal; a con- 
necting part or shaft which is slender in pro- 
portion to its length. See also connecting-, 
lightning-, piston-rod. 1728. b. In scientific 
use: An animal or vegetable structure having 
an elongated slender form 1864, c. Something 
resembling a rod in shape 1860, IV. attrib. in 
sense ‘having the form of a rod’, as r.-boll, 
"iron, lead; r.-body, -cell 1690. 

Rode (rod), v. 1768. [Of obscure origin. 
Sense 2 is evidently rel. in some way to 
COCK-ROAD, -ROOD.] 1. intr. Of wild-fowl: To 
fly landward in the evening. 2. Of woodcock: 
To perform a regular evening flight during 
the breeding season 1865, 

Rodent (rd"-dént), a. and sb. 1833. [~ L. 
rodens, -ent-, pr. pple. of rodere gnaw; see 
-ENT.] A. adj. 1. Zool. Gnawing; belonging to 
the order Rodentia. 2. Path. Of an ulcer or 
cancer 1853. B. sb. Zool. An animal of the 
order Rodentia, characterized by having no 
canine teeth and strong incisors 1835. Hence 
Rode-ntial a. of or pertaining to the 
Rodentia or r. animals. 

Rodeo (rodé-o, U.S.ró"-dio). 1834. [Sp. rodeo, 
f. rodear go round, based on L. rotare ROTATE.) 
1. A driving together of cattle in order to 
separate, count, inspect, or mark them; a 
round-up. 2. A place or enclosure where 
cattle are brought together for any purpose 
1847. 3. An exhibition of skillin rounding up 
cattle, riding unbroken horses, etc.; transf. 
an exhibition of ‘stunting’ in the riding of 
motor-cycles, etc. 19. . 

3. There will be a. .motor-cycle r. in the after- 
noon 1928. 

Rodomont (ro:dómont). arch. 1598. - Fr. 
rodomont — It. rodomonte bragger, boaster, 
appellative use of Rodomonte, name of 
a boastful Saracen leader in Boiardo's 
Orlando Innamorato' and Ariosto’s ‘Orlando 
Furioso'.] A great bragger or boaster. 

Rodomontade (rodómonté'-d), sb, and a. 
fAlso rhod-. 1612. [- Fr. rodomontade — It. 
trodomontada, -ata, f. Fr. rodomont, It. 
-monte; see prec., -ADE.] A. sb. 1. a. A vain- 
glorious brag or boast; an extravagantly 
boastful or arrogant saying or speech; fan 
arrogant act. b. Extravagant boasting or 
bragging 1648. 12. transf. = RODOMONT 1607. 

1. Challengers cartells, full of Rodomontades 
DONNE. b. We could discern its meaning through 
a cloud of r. MACAULAY. 

B. adj. Bragging; boastful; ranting 1754. So 
R(h)odomonta'de v. intr. to boast, brag. 
R(h)odomonta-der. tR(h)odomonta:do sb. 
and a. rodomontade. 

Roe! (r). [OE. rd, earlier ráa, raha (also 
rühdéor) = OS., OHG. rého (Du. ree, G. reh), 
ON. rd - Gmc. *raix-.] A small species of 
deer (Capreolus caprea, formerly Cervus 
capreolus) inhabiting various parts of 
Europe and Asia; a deer belonging to this 
species. 

Roe? (d.). [Late ME. route, rough, roof : 
*roze — MLG., MDu. roge = OHG. rogo 
contemp. forms are dial. rown (Xv), later 
roan (XVII) - MLG. rogen or ON. hrogn = 
OHG. rogan (G. rogen).] The mass of eggs 
contained in the ovarian membranes of 
a fish. 

Hard r., the spawn of a female fish; soft r., the 
milt or sperm of a male fish. 

Roebuck (róbpk) late ME. If. Ron. + 
Buck.] The buck or male of the roe-deer. 

Roed (ró"d) a. 1011. [f. Ron! + -ED*.] 
Having roe; full of spawn; as hard-, soft-r. 

Roe:-deer. OE. If. Ron + DEER.] Deer, 
or a deer, of the roe kind; a roe. 

Roentgen, etc.: see RÖNTGEN, etc. 

Roe'stone. 1 If. Rog*.] = OorrrE. 

Rogation (rogé^fon). late ME. I- L. roga- 
lio, on-, f. rogat-, pa. ppl. stem of rogare ask; 
in med.L. pl. (in sense 1) Rogationes; see 
-I0N.] 1. Eccl. (usu. pl.) Solemn supplications 
consisting of the litany of the saints, chanted 
during procession on the three days before 
Ascension Day; hence freq. the days on 
which this is done, the Rogation days. 2. 
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Rom. Antig. The act, on the part of a consul 
or tribune, of submitting a proposed law to 
the people for their acceptance; also, a law 
so submitted and accepted. late ME. 13. A 
formal request —1680. 

1. R. days, the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 

y ing nsion Day. R. week, the week 
in which Ascension Day falls. R. Sunday, the 
fifth Sunday after Easter, being the Sunday before 
Ascension Day. R. flower, the milkwort (Polygala 
vulgaris), formerly made into garlands and carried 
in processions on Rogation days. 

Roger (rod5oi) 1631. [A personal name 
of men - OFr. Roger, Rogier, of Gmc. 
origin.) 1. Used as a generic or special name 
for persons. 2. The Jolly R., the pirate's 
flag 1785. 

Roger de Coverley (ro:dgoz di kp-vodli). 
1685. [In early use Roger of Coverly; the later 
form is due to Addison's use of it in the Spec- 
tator.] An English country-dance (and tune). 
Also used with the prefix Sir, and abbrevia- 
ted as Sir Roger. 

Rogue (ró"g) sb. 1561. [orig. one of the 
numerous canting words that are recorded 
from mid-Xv1; perh. based on troger begging 
vagabond pretending to be a poor scholar 
from Oxford or Cambridge (xvi, Copland), 
prob. f. L. rogare ask, beg.] 1. One belonging 
to a class of idle vagrants or vagabonds. 
Now arch, as a legal term. 2. A dishonest, 
unprincipled person; a rascal 1578. tb. 
Applied abusively to servants —1781. 3. One 
who is of a mischievous disposition 1597. 4. 
Hort. An inferior plant among seedlings 
1859. 5. [tr. Cingalese hora, sora = Skr. 
chóra thief] An elephant, etc., driven away, 
or living apart, from the herd, and of a 
savage or destructive disposition 1859. 6. A 
horse which is inclined to shirk its work on 
the racecourse or in the hunting-field 1881. 

2. He who is carried by horses must deal with 
rogues 1858. b. My Lord, your R. has me safe 
here STEELE. 3. That sly r. Cupid has pierced 
your heart 1784. 

Comb. with genitive: rogue's gallery, a col- 
lection of the portraits of criminals; rogue’s 
Latin, thieves’ Latin or cant; rogue’s march, 
one played by the trumpeters or fifers of a regi- 
ment in drumming out a man from a camp or 
garrison; rogue's yarn, ‘a thread of worsted in 
the strands of rope manufactured for the Royal 
Navy, introduced for the purpose of detecting 
theft or embezzlement;. .it serves also to trace 
any bad rope to the precise yard where it was 
made’. Hence Ro-gueship, the state of being a 
r.; used as a mock-title in your rogueship, etc. 

Rogue (rd"g), v. 1570. [f. ROGUE sb.] 1. 
intr. To wander idly about after the manner 
of rogues; to live like a rogue or vagrant; 
later, to play the rogue or rascal. 12. trans. 
To call (a person) a rogue; to accuse of 
roguery 1683. tb. To cast discredit on 
(something) —1685. 3. To swindle 1841. 4. To 
free from inferior plants or seedlings 1766. 

Roguery (ro".gori) 1596. [f. ROGUE sb. 
--ERY.] 1. Conduct or practices characteris- 
tic of rogues; knavishness, rascality; fidle 
vagrancy. 2. A knavish or rascally act 1620. 
3. Playful mischief; waggishness; fun 1664. 

1. The unrighteous man. had far better not 
yield to the illusion that his r. is clever 1875. 

Roguish (ron. gif), a. 1572. [f. ROGUE sb. 
+ Ash! 2.] 1. Pertaining or appropriate to, 
characteristic of, rogues (tor vagrants); dis- 
reputable. 2. Acting (tor wandering) like 
rogues; knavish or rascally in conduct 1596. 
3. Playfully mischievous; arch, waggish 1681. 
4. Of plants: Inferior 1762. 

1. Bought an idle rogueish French book PEPYS. 
3. She has twa sparkling rogueish e'en BURNS. 
So Roguish-ly adv., -ness. tRo'guy a. (in 
senses 1-3). 

Roil, v.' Obs. exc. dial. ME. [Of unkn. 
origin.] tl. To roam or rove about; to gad 
about, wander —1619. 2. To play or frolic; 
to romp, rampage 1788. 

Roil, v.: Now U.S. and dial. 1590. [perh. = 
OFr. ruiler mix mortar - late L. re 
REGULATE.) 1. trans. To render (water or 
any liquid) turbid or muddy by stirring up 
the sediment. 2. To disturb in temper; to 
vex, irritate, make angry 1734. Hence Roil 

sb. agitation or stirring up (of water). 

fRoin, sb. late ME. [- OFr. roigne (mod. 
rogne) — pop. L. *arónea, for L. aranea 
spider.) A scab, scurf. CHAUCER. Hence 
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+Roi-nish, a. covered with scale or scurf; 
scabby, coarse, mean, paltry, base. 

Roister (roi-stoi), sb. Now arch. 1551. 
[= (O)Fr. rustre ruffian, alt. of ruste += rusticus 
Rustic; for the repr. of Fr. (ü) by Eng. (oi) ef. 
tmoil MULE, tois USE, RECOIL.] A swag- 
gering or blustering bully; a riotous fellow; 
a rude or noisy reveller. (Now usu. ROIST- 
ERER.) b. dial. A romp 1790. Hence Roi:s- 
ter v. inir. to play the r.; also with il. 
Roi'sterer, a swaggering or noisy reveller. 
Roisterous a. given to noisy revelling; 
uproarious. 

Roke (rok), sb. Now dial. ME. [prob. of 
Scand. origin. Cf. REEK sb. ] Smoke, steam; 
vapour, mist, fog; drizzling rain. Hence 
Roke v. intr. to give off steam or vapour; to 
steam; to smoke; to be foggy or misty (now 
dial. Ro-ky a. misty; foggy; drizzly (chiefly 


dial.). 

Roland (ró»lànd) ME. [OFr. Roland, 
of Gme. origin] The legendary nephew 
of Charlemagne, celebrated in the Chanson 
de Roland (frequently together with his 
comrade Oliver); hence, one comparable to 
Roland in respect of courage, warlike deeds, 
or friendship; one who is a full match for 
another. 

England all Oliuers and Rowlands bred, During 
the time Edward the third did raigne SHAKS. 
Phr, (To give) a R. for an Oliver, (to give) as good 
as one gets, a quid pro quo or tit for tat. 

Role (rh. Also troll. 1606, [Fr. troule, 
trolle, role ROLL sb.', orig. the ‘roll’ con- 
taining an actor's part.] The part or charac- 
ter which one undertakes, assumes, or has to 
play. Chiefly fig. with ref. to the part 
played by a person in society or life. 

Roll (ro-, sb. ME. [- OFr, rolle, roulle 
(mod. rôle, see prec.) += L. rotulus, var. of 
rotula, dim. of rofa wheel.] I. 1. A piece of 
parchment, paper, or the like, which 
is written upon or intended to contain 
writing, etc., and is rolled up for convenience 
ot handling or carrying; a scroll. 2. spec. 
Such a piece of parchment, paper, etc., 
inscribed with some formal or official record; 
a document or instrument in this form. late 
ME. 3. A register, list, or catalogue (of 
names, deeds, etc.) late ME. b. The official 
list of those qualified to act as solicitors (tor 
attorneys) Commonly pl. 1840. 4. A list 
of names used to ascertain whether each 
one of a set of persons is present; esp. Mil. 
(= MUSTER-ROLL) or in scholastic use 1597. 

1. Atlas bearing Heauen with a roule inscribed 
in Italian CAMDEN. A r. of music 1888. 2. Rolls 
of Chancery, Court, Parliament; COURT-, RENT- 
ROLL, etc. Master (also tClerk or Keeper) of the 
Rolls, one of the four ex-officio judges of the 
Court of Appeal and a member of the Judicial 
Committee, who has charge of the rolls, patents, 
and grants that pass the t seal, and of all 
records of the Court of “ne se The Rolls, 
the former buildings in Chance me in which 
the records in the custody of the Master of the 
Rolls were preserved (now represented by 
the Public Record Office). Also = Rolls Court. 
attrib, as Rolls-Chapel, -Court, Also Rolls 
Series, a series of ‘chronicles and memorials of 
Great Britain and Ireland published under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls': so 
edition. 3. R. of fame; Happy King, whose 
name The brightest shines in all the rolls of fame! 
POPE. R. of honour, a list of those who died for 
their country in war, b. Phr. To be struck off the 
rolls, to be debarred from practising as a solicitor 
in consequence of some delinquency. 4. Where's 
the R.?. let them appeare as I call SHAKS. 

II. 1. A quantity of material (esp. cloth) 
rolled or wound up in a cylindrical form, 
sometimes forming a definite measure. Also, 
a number of papers, ete. rolled together. late 
ME. b. A quantity (usu. small) of some soft 
substance formed into a cylindrical mass 
1547. C. A quantity of tobacco leaves rolled 
up into a cylindrical mass; tobacco in this 
form 1633. 2. A small quantity of cloth, 
wool, straw, etc., rolled up into the form of a 
band or fillet. Now spec. a carding of this 
form. 1548. 3. fa. A round cushion or pad of 
hair or other material, forming part of a 
woman's head-dress 1777. b. An annular 
pad for placing on the head in order to facili- 
tate or ease the carrying of heavy articles on 
it. Now dial. 1681. 4. A small loaf of bread, 
properly one which has been rolled or doub- 
led over before baking 1581. 5. a. Arch. A 
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spiral scroll used in Corinthian and Ionic 
capitals; a cylindrical moulding; a curl, 
volute 1611. b. Building. A strip of wood, 
rounded on the top and fastened on the 
ridge or the lateral joints of a roof, to raise 
the edges of sheet-lead or zinc and so prevent 
the entrance of rain-water 1833. 6. A part 
which is rolled or turned over 1671. 

3. b. Those rolls our prudent milk-maids make use 
of to fix their pails upon 1716. 4. I have sat at. 
home all day, and eaten only a mess of broth and 
ar. SWIFT. 5. a. R. and fillet, ‘a round moulding 
with a small square fillet on the face of it’, 

III. 1. A cylindrical piece of wood or metal 
used to facilitate the moving of something; a 
windlass. late ME. b. Bookbinding. A re- 
volving patterned tool used in impressing 
and gilding; the pattern produced by this 
1656. 2. a. A roller used for levelling soil or 
crushing clods 1634. b. A roller used to crush, 
flatten, or draw out something, esp. in metal- 
working 1656. 

Roll, sb. 1688. [f. Rout v.] 1. The act 
of rolling; the fact of moving in this manner, 
Also with a and pl. b. A rolling gait or 
motion; a swagger 1836. 2. Mil. Of a drum: 
A rapid, uniform beating, produced by alter- 
nate strokes of the sticks, and falling upon 
the ears as a continuous sound 1688. 3. Of 
thunder, etc.: A loud, reverberating peal; a 
continuous reverberation; a prolonged shout 
1818. 4, A rich sonorous or rhythmical flow 
of words in verse or prose 1730. 5. An undu- 
lation or swell on the surface of land 1874, 

1, The r. of the Atlantic was full, but not violent 
1871. fig. I hear the r. of the ages TENNYSON. 2. 
Long i, a beat of drum by which troops are 
assembled at any particular spot or rendezvous or 
parade 1802. 4. The r. of Ciceronian prose 1870. 

Roll (roh), v. late ME. [- OFr. rol(Der, 
(also mod.) rouler :- Rom. *rotulare (in AL., 
xm), f. L. rotulus ROLL sb.) I. trans. 1. To 
move or impel forward (an object) on a sur- 
face by making it turn over and over; to shift 
about, to send down to a lower level, eto., in. 
this manner. Also with up or down, away, 
ete. b. To drive or draw on wheels; to wheel 
(a cycle); to move by means of rollers 1513. 
C. To convey in a wheeled vehicle 1778. 2. 
To form into a mass by turning over and 
over; to pile up in this manner 1547. 3, To 
drive or cause to flow onward with a rolling 
or sweeping motion. Also with down. 1007. 
b. To cause (smoke, etc.) to ascend in rolls 
1743. 4. transf. a. To utter, give forth (words, 
etc.) with a full, rolling sound or tone. Chiefly 
with out. 1561. b. To pronounce or sound 
with a trill 1846, 5. To turn round on or as 
on an axis; to cause to revolve or rotate; to 
turn over and over in something or between 
the hands; also, to carry round in revolving. 
late ME. b. Naut. Of vessels: To cast 
(masts, etc.) overboard, to submerge (tackle, 
etc.) by rolling 1633. c. To cause to swing or 
sway from side to side 1804. d. To causo to 
fall and turn over by means of a blow, shot, 
etc.; to bowl over 1850. 6. fig. To revolve, 
turn over (a matter) in the mind; fto con- 
sider, meditate upon (something). late ME. 
7. To turn (the eyes) in different, directions 
with a kind of circular motion 1513. 8. To 
coil round and round upon itself or about an 
axis; to form into a roll or ball; to wind, fold, 
or curl up. Also with up. 1526. 9. To wrap, 
envelop, or enfold in something; to wrap 
about with something. Also with up. late 
ME. 10. To spread out (paste) with a rolling- 
pin; to level or smooth (ground) with à 
roller; to render compact, smooth, Or 
flat by means of pressure with a cylinder. 
Also with ou. late ME. b. To reduce (stone 
or rock) to a smooth, rounded form by 
propulsion in flowing water and consequent 
attrition 1811. 

1. An that fell from Heaven into Euphrates; 
and i b Fishes rolled on Land 1665. Phr, R. 
up (Mil.) to drive the flank of the enemy ling 
back and round so that the line is shortened and 
surrounded. 2. Down they fell by thousan 
Angel and Arch-Angel rowl'd MILT. 3. Where. 
kringed with roses, 1 rolls his stream 
THOMSON. fig. Hearing the holy organ rolling 
waves Of sound on roof and floor TENNYSON. “s 
He hath..rolled me in the dust COVERDALE 
Zam. 3:16. 6. I came home rolling resentments 
in my mind and framing schemes of revenge 
Swirr. 8. fig. Housemaid, butler, and footman 
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rolled into one 1887. 9. Their Kings, whose 
bodies are..lapped in white skinnes and rowled 
in mats PURCHAS. 10. The gold bars are rolled 
cold to the thickness of the coin 1866. 

IL. intr. 1. To move by revolving or rotating 
on (or as on) an axis; to move forward on a 
surface by turning over and over. Also with 
advs. late ME. b. To advance with an easy, 
soft, or undulating motion. late ME. c. Of 
vehicles: To move or run on wheels 1721. 2. 
a. To wander, roam, travel or move about, 
late ME. b. To r. up (slang), to congregate, 
gather, assemble (orig. Austral.) 1887. 3. To 
ride or travel in a carriage 1513. b. To be 
carried, or move, upon flowing water 1672. 4. 
Of times or seasons: To elapse; to move on or 
round; to pass over or away 1513. 5. Of the 
heavenly bodies: To perform a periodical 
revolution 1604. b. With compl. To traverse 
in revolving 1667. 6. Of seas, rivers, etc.: To 
flow with an undulating motion; to move in a 
full, swelling, or impetuous manner 1505. b. 
To move or sweep along or up with a wave- 
like motion; to ascend or descend in rolls or 
curls 1626. c. Of land: To undulate; to ex- 
tend in gentle falls and rises 1847. 7. Of 
thunder, etc.: To reverberate; to form a deep 
continuous sound like the roll of a drum 1598. 
b. Of language, talk, etc.: To flow; to run on 
1743. c. Of sound: To flow in deep or mellow 
tones 1819. d. To trill or warble in song 1886. 
8. To turn over (and over). late ME. b. Of the 
eyes: To move or turn round in the sockets; 
to rotate partially. late ME. c. To turn upon 
un axis 1646. d. [To hinge or depend on 
something; to turn or centre on a subject 
1707. 9. To turn oneself over and over in 
something; hence fig. to luxuriate or abound 
in riches, luxury, ete. 1535. 10. Of thoughts, 
eto.: To revolve in the mind 1547. 11. Of a 
ship: To sway to and fro; to swing from side 
to side. (Opp. to pitch.) Also of masts. 1600. 
b. To sail with a rolling motion 1796. c. To 
walk with a rolling gait; to swagger 1843. 12. 
To form into a roll; to shrink or fold together; 
to curl up 1613. 

1. The ball. rolled between his legs DICKENS. b. 
The poor distressed panther rowled after him in 
humble manner 1607. c. The carriages of the 
nobility and guests r. back to the West THACKE- 
RAY. 2. b. The miners all rolled up to see the fun 
1887. 4. Generations and ages might r. away in 
silent oblivion GIBBON. 5. A stone by nature is 
inclined to descend, and the Sunne to rowle about. 
the world 1604, b. Thrice hath Hyperion roll'd 
his annual race GRAY. 6. Through midst there- 
of a little river rold SPENSER. fig. Deep woes r. 
forward like a gentle flood SHAKS. b. The fc 
rolled slowly upward 1858, c. Before them rolle 
the sweep of upland 1894. 7. The organ rumbled 
and rolled as if the Church had got the colic 
DICKENS. 8. b. Eyes which rowle towards all, 
weep not but sweat DONNE. d. Our conversation 
rolled chiefly on literary and political subjects 
BORROW. 9. Rolling in wealth which you do not 
want 1782. 11. The Sloop. .rolled and pitched. . 
violently 1748. Hence Ro-llable a. capable of 
being rolled, Ro-llway U.S., a natural slope on 
the bank of a river, or an inclined shoot for ex- 
pediting the descent of logs, etc., to the surface of 
water or ice; transf. the pile of logs on a river- 
bank awaiting transportation. 

Roll-call (rc. KO. 1802. [f. ROLL sb.' 
+ CALL sb.] 1. The act of calling over a list 
of the names of persons forming a military or 
other body, in order to ascertain who are 
present; the marking of such a list at a 
Particular time. 2. Mil. The signal sum- 
moning men to be present at the calling of 
the roll 1890. 

Ro'll-co:llar. 1836. (ROLL sb.) A turned- 
over collar on a garment. 

Rolled (rd), ppl. a. 1467. [f. ROLL v. + 
pl.] In the senses of ROLL v. 

R. gold, orig., a thin coating of gold applied to a 
baser metal by rolling; now, a kind of filled gold 
tolled or drawn out so that the gold becomes very 

Roller (ró»-lo1), 50. 1 late ME. If. ROLL v. + 
CER'.] I. 1. A rolling-pin. Now dial. 2. A 
Cylinder of wood or metal, revolving on 
pivots or a fixed axis, for lessening the fric- 
tion of anything passed over it; also, a 
rounded piece of wood over which an endless 
towelis passed. late ME. b. The revolvable 
drum, barrel, or axis of a winch or windlass 
1659. 3. One of a number of cylinders of 
Wood, etc., either attached or free, for dim- 
inishing friction when rolling or moving à 
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heavy body 1565. c. A heavy cylinder of 
wood, stone, or (now usu.) metal, fitted in a 
frame with shafts or a handle, for crushing 
clods, etc., and smoothing the ground by 
compression 1530. b. A rotating cylinder or 
roll for pressing, stamping, crushing, or 
rolling; one of a set of rolls for forming metal, 
ete., into bars or sheets; also, the revolving 
cylinder of a printing-machine for impressing 
the paper upon the printing-matter 1728. c. 
Printing. A cylinder or roll of thick, elastic 
composition, mounted on a metal or wooden 
axis, for inking a form of letter, etc., before 
printing; also a metal cylinder for distribu- 
ting ink upon this 1790. 5. A cylindrical piece 
of wood, etc.; esp. one on which cloth or 
other materialis rolled up 1507. 6. Organ- 
building. A rounded slip of wood or piece of 
metal tube, turning, by the action of the key, 
on pins inserted into its ends, and having 
two or more arms at right angles to its 


length 1632, b. The toothed or studded re- . 


volvable barrel of a musical box 1875. 7. A 
small wheel rotating on an axle or axis; a 
Short cylinder serving as a wheel 1802. 8. 
A roller-chain for a cycle (i.e. one in which 
flexibility is attained by the use of small 
rollers in each link) 1897, II. A long bandage, 
formed in a roll, for winding firmly round a 
limb, ete. Now more freq. r.-bandage. 1534. 
b. A broad, padded girth for a horse 1688, 
III. 1. Zool. A variety of tumbler-pigeon 
1867. 2. A long swelling wave, moving with a 
Steady sweep or roll; a heavy billow 1829. 
IV. One who rolls up or forms into a roll or 
coil; one who compresses or shapes metal by 
passing it between cylinders or rolls 1591. 2. 
A butterfly or moth which causes leaves to 
roll up 1832, 

attrib. and Comb. r.-bandage, = sense II; 
board, the board carrying the rollersin an organ; 
~bolt, part of the splinter-bar of a carriage, serv- 
ing also as a step; -gin, a cotton-gin in which the 
cleaning is effected by rollers; -mill, a mill in. 
which the grinding is done by rollers; -shop, the 
part of an iron-works where the metal is rolled; 
towel, a towel running on a r. 

Roller (ró*loz), sb.? 1078. [- G. roller, f. 
rollen (cf. Rout v. II. 7) + -ER'] 1. An 
insessorial coracoid bird (usu. the common. 
r., Coracias garrulus), having the form of a 
crow, and brilliant plumage. b. Applied to 
other birds, as Eurystomus australis, E. 
azureus, etc. 1752. 2. A variety of canary, 
remarkable for rolling or trilling in song 


1884. 

Ro. Iler-skate. orig. U.S. 1874. [ROLLER 
8b.' I. 7.] A skate mounted on small wheels 
or rollers, usually two pairs, for use in skating 
on smooth flooring, eto. Hence Roler- 
Skate v. intr. to use or to perform on roller- 
skates. 

Rolley (roli) Also rolly. 1825. [perh. 
conn. w. ROLL v.; in sense 2, also rulley.] 1. 
Mining. A kind of truck without sides, 
formerly much in use for carrying corves 
along underground horse-roads or upon rails 
to the shaft. 2. A lorry 1857. 

Rollick (rolik), v. 1826. [prob. of dial. 
origin; perh. blending of romp and frolic.] 
intr. To frolic, sport, or romp, in a joyous, 
careless fashion; to go off, move along, enter, 
etc., in this manner. Freq. transf. of things 
hype licking hı urist. He rol- 
‘Q.’ appears as a rollicl umo! . He rol- 
m. 5 zi little too laboriously. 1888. Hence 
Ro'lick sb. exuberant 1 or rA a 
sportive frolic or escapade. Ro'llicker. Rollick- 
ing ppl. a. extremely jovial or gay; boisterously 


sportive. 

Rolling (ro-. lin), ppl. a. ME. If. ROLL v. + 
-ING*.] 1. That turns over and over, esp. 80 as 
to move forward on a surface or down a 
slope 1500. b. That moves or runs upon 
wheels 1565. c. Of a person, his opinions: 
Changeable, shifting, variable, inconstant. 
Now rare or Obs. 1561. d. Of time or seasons: 
Steadily moving onwards; also, moving 
round, recurring 1695. 2. Revolving, rotating, 
turning on, or as on, an axis; moving round a 
centre 1591. b. Of the eyes: Moving to and 
fro or up and down in the sockets 1576. C. 
Turning round, turned over, in a coil or fold. 
late ME. d. Swinging, swaying; as a r. gait 
1755. 3. Heaving, surging, swelling, flowing 
steadily and strongly onwards 1033. b. 
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Ascending or moving in curls or rolls 1664. 
4. Producing a continuous swelling sound; 
reverberating, resounding 1652. b. Con- 
tinuously sounded or trilled 1863. 5. Of 
prairie-land, etc.: Having a succession of 
gentle undulations. Also transf. Orig. U.S. 
1819. 
1. His thoughts are like a r. axeltree Ecclus. 
25. b. R. wagon 1648. d. Oft as the r. 
Years return PRIOR. 2. The r. world 1848. c. 
The r. scrolls, borrowed from the Romans 1883. 
3. fig. Vix'd in the r. flood of endless years Cow- 
PER. b. A tremulous..Agitation of rowling 
fumes 1664. 4. A r. organ-harmony Swells up 
TENNYSON, 5. A r., rugged down, flecked with 
patches of. heath 1890, 

attrib. r.-stock, the locomotives, wagons, car- 
riages, etc. used on a railway. Ro-llingly adv. 

Ro'lling-mill. 1787. [f. rolling vbl. sb. or 
ppl. a.) A mill or powerful machine in or by 
which metal, etc., is rolled out or flattened. 
Ro-lling-pin. 1589. [f. as prec.] A cylin- 
drical piece of wood or other material for 
rolling out dough, paste, or, formerly, 
leather. 

Ro-lling-press. 1025. f. as prec.] 1. A 
copperplate-printers' press in which the 
plate passes in a bed under a revolving 
cylinder. 2. A press which flattens, smooths, 
etc., by means of cylinders or rollers; a 
rolling-machine 1833. 

Rolling stone, ro-lling-stone. 1546. 
[f. as prec.] 1. In the provb. A rolling stone 
gathers no moss, or variants of this; see Moss 
sb. IT. 1. 2. A rambler, wanderer; a good-for- 
nothing 1611. 3. A cylindrical stone used 
for crushing, flattening, etc. 1611. 

Roll-top. 1890. [f. Rout v.] The sliding 
cover of a writing desk, made of parallel 
slats fastened to a flexible backing; also, = 
roll-top desk. 

Roly-poly (rd"-1i,po"-li), sb. and a. Also 
rolypoly. 1601. [Fanciful formation on 
ROLL v.; the origin of sense 1 is obscure; the 
second element may contain POLL sb. . 
sb. t1. A worthless fellow; a rascal 1609. 2. 
The name of various games, in most of which 
the rolling of a ball is the chief feature 1713. 
3. A pudding, consisting of suet pastry 
covered with jam or preserves, formed into a 
roll and boiled or steamed 1848. B. aadj. 
Short and stout; podgy, dumpy, plump. 
Chiefly of children, 1820, 

Rom (rom). Also pl. Roma(s. 1841. 
[Gipsy (Romany) rom man, husband; pl. 
romá.] A male Gipsy, a Romany. 

Romaic (romé*ik) a. and sb. 1809. — 
Gr. 'Poyuaixós Roman (f. 'Póuy Rome), used 
spec. of the Eastern empire.] A. a. 1. Form- 
ing, composed in, pertaining to, the vernacular 
language of modern Greece. 2. R. dance = 
next 2, 1830. B. sb. The vernacular language 
of modern Greece or a dialect of it 1810. 

Romaika (romé'ikü). 1625. I- mod. Gr. 
pwpaiký; See prec] fl. = prec. B. PURCHAS. 
2. A modern Greek dance 1811. 

[Romal, rumal (ro-, ruma-l). 1683. [Urdu 
(Pers) rümál, f. rū face + mal (base of 
málidan wipe) wiping.] 1. A silk or cotton 
square or handkerchief; a thin silk or 
cotton fabrie with a handkerchief pattern, 
2. The handkerchief or bandage used by 
Indian Thugs to strangle their victims 1830. 

Roman (ró*mün) sb. IME. Romein, 
-ain(e - (O)Fr. Romain; see next.) I. 1. An 
inhabitant or native of ancient Rome; a 
Roman citizen or soldier; one belonging to 
the Roman state or empire. b. An inhabitant 
or native of mediw val or modern Rome 1547. 
2. pl. Those inhabitants of ancient Rome who 
had accepted the Christian faith. late ME. b. 
ellipl. St Paul's Epistle to the Romans: 
abbrev. Rom. late ME. 3. Printing. The style 
of letters distinguished by this name (see 
ROMAN a. 5.); also pl. letters of a Roman 
ae King, or Emperor, f the R th ign 

|. King, or Em; » 0) lomans, the soverei 
head of the Holy Roman Empire. 2. Paul com- 
mendeth his calling to the Romanes Rom. 1. 

II. A member or adherent of the Roman 
Catholic Church; a Roman Catholic. Now 
colloq. 1547. 

Roman (ró»màn), a. [ME. Romein, -ain = 
(O)Fr. Romain — L. Romanus, t. Roma Rome, 
capital of Italy; later assim. in sp. to L.; 
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see -AN.] I. 1. Of persons: Inhabiting, be- 
longing to, or originating from the ancient 
city of Rome or its territory; holding the 
position of a citizen or member of the 
ancient republic or empire of Rome. 2. Of 
things: Of or pertaining to, connected with, 
ancient Rome, its inhabitants or dominion; 
practised or used by, current or usual among, 
the Romans, etc. ME. b. Of language, etc. 
= LATIN a. 2. ME. 3. Of antiquities, eto.: 
Belonging to, surviving from, the time of the 
Romans 1548. 4. Of a type or kind character- 
istie of, or exemplified by, the Romans; 
Roman-like, esp. in respect of honesty, 
strictness, courage, or frugality 1577. b. Of 
a nose: Having a prominent upper part or 
bridge 1624. 5. Of letters: Belonging to the 
modern type which most directly represents 
that used in ancient Roman inscriptions and 
manuscripts, esp. in contrast to Gothic (or 
black letter) and Italic 1519. b. Of hand- 
writing: Round and bold 1601. 6. a. Of the 
alphabet or its characters: Employed by the 
Romans, and (with modifications) by all 
the modern nations of Western Europe and 
their colonies 1728. b. Of numeral letters: 
The letters I, V, X, L, C, D, M. (Opp. to 
Arabic. 1728. 7. Arch, = COMPOSITE a, 2. 
1024. 8. Engaged in the study of Roman 
law, antiquities, history, etc. 1845. 

1. The R. Emperors residing in the East 1660. 2. 
The northern nations who established themselves 
upon the ruins of the R. Empire 1776. Tin, used 
in the R. coinage 1819. R. Law, the system or 
code of law developed by the ancient Romans, 
and still accepted in principle by many countries, 
3. Ride by the side of the R., road 1774. 4. He was 
dispos’d to mirth, but..A Romane thought hath 
strooke him SHAKS. 5. b. I thinke we doe know 
the sweet Romane hand SHAKS. 8. To the R. 
S the study of R. antiquities is essential 


II. 1. Pertaining to Rome in its ecclesiastical 
aspect; belonging to, connected with, the 
Church of Rome; = ROMAN CATHOLIC d. 
1535. 2. (Holy) H. Empire: the Romano- 
Germanic Empire which originated with 
Charlemagne in 800, and continued to exist 
down to 1806. So R. Emperor. 1010. 13. = 
ROMANCE I b. —1804. 

1. R. collar, a special form of collar worn by 
Roman Catholic, and some Anglican, clerics. 

III. Of or pertaining to medimval or mod- 
ern Rome or its inhabitants; printed at 
Rome, etc. 1608, 

R. school, the school of painting of which Raph- 
ael is the leading representative. R. fever, a form 
of malarial fever prevalent in Rome. 

Special collocations: R. alum, a reddish alum 
found in Italy, or a manufactured imitation of 
this; R. balance, beam, the ordinary form of 
steelyard; R. candle, a cylindrical firework which 
throws out a succession of stars; R. cement, a 
cement or hydraulic mortar made by the addition 
of calcareous or argillaceous matter to lime, sand, 
and water; also as vb.; R. mosaic, a mosaic 
‘formed of short and slender sticks of coloured 
glass’; R. steelyard = R, balance. 

Ro-man Ca-tholic, sb. and a. 1605. [Rep- 
resenting the full official designation 
‘Ecclesia Romana Catholica et Apostolica’ 
(see ROMAN a. II. 1. and CATHOLIC d. II. 2); 
app. orig. used as a conciliatory term, in 
place of Roman, Romanist, or Romish, early 
in xvi. Now the recognized legal and official 
designation, though in ordinary use Catholic 
alone is common.] = ROMAN sb. II, a. II. 1. 
Hence Ro · man-Catho. lically, -Ca-tholic- 
ly advs. Ro · man Catholicism, 

omance (rome ins), sb. (and d.) [ME. 
roma(u)nz, -a(u)ns OFr. romanz, -ans, fem. 
-ance the vernacular tongue, work composed. 
in this — pop. L. *romanice in the vernacular, 
adv. of L. Romanicus, f. Romanus ROMAN + 
-icus -10.] I. a. orig. The vernacular language 
of France, as opp. to Latin. In later use also 
extended to related forms of speech, as 
Provencal and Spanish, and now a generic 
or collective name for the whole group of 
languages derived from Latin. b. attrib. or as 
adj. Derived from or representing the old 
Roman tongue; descended from Latin, 
Also composed in, using, etc., a vernacular 
tongue of Latin origin. late ME. 

II. I. A tale in verse, embodying the life and 
adventures of some hero of chivalry, and 
belonging in matter and form to the ages of 
knighthood; also, in later use, a prose tale of 
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a similar character ME. 2. A fictitious narra- 
tive in prose of which the scene and incidents 
are very remote from those of ordinary life; 
esp. one of the class prevalent in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, with long disquisitions 
and digressions. Also occas., a long poem of 
a similar type. 1638. b. A romantic novel or 
narrative 1831. 3. A Spanish historical ballad 
or short poem of a certain form 1605. b. Mus. 
A short vocal or instrumental piece of a 
simple or informal character 1797. 4. That 
class of literature which consists of roman- 
ces; romantic fiction 1667. b. Romantic or 
imaginative character or quality; suggestion 
of or association with the adventurous and 
chivalrous 1801. 5. An extravagant fiction, 
invention, or story; a wild or wanton 
exaggeration; a picturesque falsehood. Also 
without article. 1497. 6. attrib., as r.- novel; 
also as adj. with the sense: Having the 
character or attributes associated with 
romance; chivalrous, romantic 1653. 

1. The first metrical r.. is the famous chanson 
de Roland 1802. 2. In the Romance you lent me 
none of the great Heroes were ever false in love 
Gay. b. The r. of the Pirate Scorr, transf. The 
last romance of Science..is the Story of the 
Ascent of Man 1894. 4. And what resounds In 
Fable or R. of Uthers Son Mir. fig. Lady of the 
Mere, Sole-sitting by the shores of old r. WORDSW. 
b. R. goes out of a man's head when the hair gets 
grey 1873. 5. This is r.—I’ll not believe a word 
on't 1667. 6. The poetical or r. accounts of these 
last Gaulish invasions 1842. Hence Roma:nce- 
less a. unromantic. +Romarncial a, (rare) 1653. 
Roma · ncical a. (rare) of the nature of r., com- 
posing or inventing romances 1656. }Roma-ncy 
a. romantic 1654-82. 

Romance (romm-ns), v. 1671. [f. the sb.] 
a. intr. To exaggerate or invent after the 
fashion of romances; to talk hyperbolically. 
b. To have romantic ideas; to use romantic 
language 1849. 

2. Now, when, for the first time, they told the 
truth, they were supposed to be romancing 
MACAULAY. 

Romancer (romw-nsoi. ME. If. Ro- 
MANCE v. + -ER!. In xIV - OFr.] 1. The author 
of a romance; a writer of romances or roman- 
tie fiction. 2, One who deals in extravagant 
fictions; an inventor of false history; a 
fantastic liar 1663. 

Romancist (rome-nsist). 1656. [f. Ro- 
MANOE + -IST. In XvII perh. — Sp. romancista.] 
A composer of romances; à romantic 
novelist. 

Romanesque (ró'müne:sk), a. (and sb.) 
1715. [- Fr. romanesque, f. roman ROMANCE; 
see -ESQUE.] 1. = ROMANCE sb. I. b. 2. Arch. 
Prevalent in, or distinctive of, the buildings 
erected in Romanized Europe between the 
close of the classical period and the rise of 
Gothic architecture 1819. b. Builtin the Rom- 
anesque style 1830. c. Characterized by the 
use or prevalence of the Romanesque style 
1850. d. absol. as sb. The Romanesque 
style of art or architecture 1830. 

2. b. The three great R. cathedrals 1830. c. The 
later R. period 1850. 

Romanic (rome-nik), a. (and sb.) 1708. 
[- L. Romanicus, f. Romanus ROMAN; see 
-1C.] 1. Of languages: Descended from Latin; 
Romance. b. absol. as sb. = ROMANCE sb, I. a. 
1708. 2. Derived or descended from the 
Romans; belonging to the Romance peo- 
ples 1847, 

Romanish (ró*mánif), a. and sb. OE. [In 
sense 1 f. L. Romanus + -ISH* 1; in later uses 
f. ROMAN sb. or d.] fl. = ROMAN a. I. 1. 
ME. 2. = ROMISH a. 1. 1591. 3. absol. as sb. 

= ROMANSH 1689. 

Romanism (ró*müniz'm) 1674. [f. Ro- 
MAN a. + -IsM.] I. trans religion or doctrines, 
Roman Catholicism. 2. A feature of Roman 
architecture 1827. 3. Roman institutions; the 
prevailing spirit of the Roman world; 
Roman sway or influence 1877. 

Romanist (ro»mánist), sb. (and d.). 1523. 
[- mod.L. Romanista (Luther); see ROMAN 
a., IST. 1. A member or adherent of the 
Church of Rome; a Roman Catholic. b. 
attrib. or as adj. Belonging or adhering to the 
Church of Rome 1635. 2. One who is versed 
in or practises Roman Law; a lawyer of the 
Roman school 1647. 3. A student of Roman 
antiquities 1858. 4. One who makes a special 
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say of Romance languages or philology 
1886. 

Romanize (ró"mánoiz) v. 1007. [f. Ro- 
MAN d. + -IZE, or f. Fr. romaniser.] I. trans, 
To render Roman in character; to bring 
under the influence or authority of Rome. 2. 
intr. To follow Roman custom or practice; to 
accept the principles of Roman law 1629. b. 
To follow, tend towards, or go over to, the 
Church of Rome; to become Roman Catholic 
1637. 

2. b. So apishly Romanizing, that the word of 
command still was set downe in Latine MILT, 
Hence Ro:maniza:tion. Ro'manizer. 

Romano- (romé'-no), used as comb. form of 
Roman a., as Romano-Cellic, eto. 

Romansh (roma. ng), sb. and a. 1663. [- 
the native name Rum-, Roman(t)sch, -on(i)sch 
i= med.L. romanice adv.; see ItOMANCE.] 
The language, of Latin origin, spoken in 
the Grisons or eastern district of Switzerland, 
Also attrib, or as adj. 

Romantic (rome-ntik), a. and sb. 1659. f. 
romant, early var. of ROMAUNT + .] 
A. adj. 1. Of the nature of or having the 
qualities of romance in respect of form or 
content. b. Mus. Characterized by the sub- 
ordination of form to theme, and by imagi- 
nation and passion 1885. 2. Of a fabulous or 
fictitious character; having no foundation in 
fact 1667. tb. Imaginary; purely ideal 1711. 
3. Of projects, etc.: Fantastic, extravagant, 
quixotic; going beyond what is rational or 
practical 1671. 4. Having a tendency to- 
wards romance; readily influenced by the 
imagination 1690. b. Tending towards or 
characterized by romance as a basis or 
principle of literature or art. (Opp. to 
classical. 1754. 5. Marked by or invested 
with romance or imaginative appeal 1666. 

1. It was a step in my advance towards r. com- 
position SCOTT, 2. These things are almost 
romantique, and yet true PEPYS. 3. The r. and 
visionary scheme of building a bridge over the 
river at Putney 1071. 4. I am not r.; —1 have not 
the least design of doing good to 
1778. b. R. movement, the movement in litera- 
ture (and art) originating in a revolt against the 
formalities and conventions of classicism, and 
characterized in the 19th c. by conscious pre- 
occupation with the subjective and imaginative 
aspects of nature and life, 5. You feel that 
armour is r., because it is a beautiful dress, and 
you are not used to it RUSKIN. The grandest 
and most r. character that Israel ever produced, 
Elijah the Tishbite 1856. Hence Romavntical a. 
1078, -ly adv. 1668. Roma'nticize v. trans, to 
render r. in character; intr. to indulge in romance. 
Romarntic-ly adv. 1681, -ness. 

B. sb. 1. A feature, characteristic, idea, eto., 
belonging to, or suggestive of, romance 1079. 
2. A romantie person; esp. an adherent of 
romanticism in literature 1865. 

Romanticism (rome-ntisiz'm). 1803. If. 
prec. + -IsM.] 1, A romantic fancy or idea. 
2. Tendency towards romance or romantic 
views 1840. 3. The distinctive qualities or 
spirit of the romantic school in art, literature, 
and music 1844. à 

3. Stein belonged to the class of society which 
naturally furnished recruits to R. 1878. 80 
Romarnticist, an adherent of r. (sense 3). 

Romany (ro:màni), sb. and a. Also Rom- 
many, etc. 1812. [Gipsy Romani, fem. and 
pl. of Romano adj., f. Rom gipsy; see Rom.] 
1. A gipsy; also collect. the gipsies. 2. The 
language of the gipsies 1812. 3. attrib. or a8 
adj. = Gipsy 4. 1841. 

Romaunt (rome. nt), sb. and a. arch. 1530. 
= OFr. roma(u)ni, (later roman), deduced (a8 
if an oblique case) from roma(u)nz ROMANCE.) 
1. A romance; a romantic tale or poem. 2. 
A Romance form of speech; also attrib., 
Romance, Romanic, in respect of language 
1530. 

1. The Romante of the Rose Parser. There are 
g minstrels, with their romaunts and ballads 

COTT. 

Rombowline (rombõ"-lin). Also r(b)um-~. 
1841. [Of unkn. origin.] Naut. Condemned 
canvas, rope, etc. used for temporary pur- 
poses not requiring strength. 

Rome (rom), sb. Also tRoome. OE. 
[- L. Roma and (O) Fr. Rome. Pronounced 
(vim) by some as late as XIX.] 1. The 
city or state of Rome; the Roman empire. 
Freq. personified. 2. The city of Rome as the 
original capital of Western Christendom, and 


ROMEINE 


the seat of the Pope; hence, the Roman 
Catholic Church, its influence or institutions, 
etc. late ME. 

1. Theym that founded roome CAXTON. R... 
has been the source of law and government 1841. 
2. King Iohn hath reconcil’d Himselfe to R. 
SHAKS. 

Romeine (rómoin). 1849, [Named after 
the crystallographer Romé de L'Isle; see 
-INE'] Min, A native antimoniate of cal- 
cium occurring in yellow crystals. Also 
Ro-meite. 

Ro. me- penny. Now Hist. OE. [f. Rome 
Sb. 2 + PENNY. Cf. AL. pecunia Romana 
(X).] = PETER(S)-PENNY. 

Ro:me-scot. Now Hist. OE. [See ROME 
sb, 2 and Scor sb. Cf. AL. romascot (XI), 
rom(e)scotum (XI1).] = ROME-PENNY, 

Romeward (ró*-mwüad), adv. and a, ME. 
[-WARD.] 1. Towards or in the direction of 
Rome, 2. Towards the Roman Catholic 
Church or Roman Catholicism 1864. 3. as 
adj. Directed to or tending towards the 
Roman Catholie Church 1851. 

3. His distinct repudiation of R. doctrine 1887. 
So Ro:mewards adv. 

Romic (ro. mik), a. and sb. 1877. [f. Rom- 
AN a. + .] The name of a system of pho- 
netic notation devised by Dr. Henry Sweet. 

‘This system, which I call *Romie' (because based 
on the original Roman value of the letters) 
SWEET. 

Romish (róvmif) a. 1531. [f. ROME + 
Asu, prob. after Du. Roomsch, G. Rümisch.] 
1. Belonging, pertaining, or adhering to 
Rome in respect of religion; Roman Catholic, 
(Chiefly hostile.) +2. = ROMAN a. 1. 1797. 

1. Upon promise of the Duke to become R. 
Mutt. Hence Ro-mish-ly adv., ness. 

Romp (romp), sb. 1706. [perh. alt. of 
Ramp 35.'] 1. One who romps; esp. a play- 
loving, lively, merry girl (or woman). 2. A 
piece of lively, boisterous play; à merry 
frolic. Freq. in pl. 1734. 

2. My little rogue soon engaged him in a r. 1797. 
Hence Ro-mpish, a. inclined to romp. 

Romp (romp), v. 1709. [perh. alt. of 
Ramp v.t, with modification of sense.] 1. 
intr. To play, sport, or frolic in a very lively, 
merry, or boisterous manner. 2. Chiefly 
Racing slang: a. To move, cover the ground, 
easily and rapidly 1891. b. To get in (or 
home), to win a race, prize or contest with 
the greatest ease 1888. 

18855 Eclipse. .romped in, the easiest of winners 


TRompee. 1610. [Alteration of Fr. rompu 
(pa. pple. of rompre) after heraldic terms in. 
e.] Her. Broken —1728. 

Romper (rompoa) 1992. [f. Romp v. + 
Int.] Chiefly pl. A washable overall worn by 
small children to protect their clothes. 

Ro-mping, ppl. a. 1711. [f. Romp v. + 
Vd. ] 1. Of persons: That romps; engaged 
in, or given to, romping. 2. Of actions etc.: 
Having the character of a romp or romps 
1802. Hence Ro-mpingly adv. 

lRoncador (renkádoi. U.S. 1882. [Sp., 
agent-n. f. roncar snore, snort.] One or 
other of several sciænoid fishes of the Pacific 
coast of N. America. 

lRondache (rende. J, Fr. rondaf) 1604, 
Fr. rondache, trondace, f. rond ROUND a.] 
l. A small circular shield or buckler. 12. 
transf. A foot-soldier —1040. 

Ronde (rond). 1838. [- Fr. ronde, fem. of 
rond ROUND a.] Typog. A form of type imi- 
tating handwriting. 

Rondeau (ro:ndo, Fr. rondo), 1525. [(O)Fr., 
later form of rondel (see next). Cf. ROUNDEL.] 
1. A short poem, consisting of ten, or in 
stricter sense of thirteen, lines, having only 
two rhymes throughout, and with the opening 
Words used twice as a refrain; transf. a 
refrain. 2, Mus. = RONDO 1773. 

Rondel (rende. ME. [- OFr. rondel 
(later rondeau), f. rond ROUND a.; see prec., 
“EL. Cf. ROUNDEL.] 1. A circle; a circular 
Object. Now arch. tb. Fortif. A round tower 
71704. 2. A rondeau, or a special form of this. 
late ME, 

2. With Charles d'Orléans, the r. took the dis- 
gan shape. of fourteen lines on two rhymes 


lRondeletia (rond&lr['à). 1771. [mod.L., 
after the French naturalist Rondelet; see 


1845 


JIA] 1. A tropical American genus of 

Cinchonacezx; a plant or shrub of this genus. 
„ A perfume resembling that which is 

characteristic of this genus of plants 1840. 

Rondo (rendo) 1797. [It. — Fr. RoN- 
DEAU.] Mus. 1. A piece of music having one 
principal subject, to which a return is twice 
made after the introduction of other 
matter. 2. = ROUND sb.! IV. 1 b. 

Rondure (ro-ndiüi). 1600. [= Fr. rondeur, 
with ending assim. to -URE.] A circle or 
round object; roundness. 

All things rare, That heauens ayre in this huge r. 
hems SHAKS. 

Röntgen (ró.ntyón) 1896. Name of a 
German scientist (Prof. Conrad W. Röntgen), 
used attrib. in R. rays (see RAY sb.'.) Hence 
R6-ntgenism, morbid condition induced by 
R. rays. Rö. ntgenize v. trans. to discharge 
electricity through gases by means of R. 
rays. Ró:nt&enogram, a photograph taken 
by R. rays. Röntgeno'graphy, photo- 
graphy by R. rays. Röntgenology, the 
study of R. rays. Róntgeno'scopy, obser- 
vation by means of R. rays. Ró:ntgeno- 
the-rapy, healing by means of R. rays. 

Rood (riid), sb. [In branch I, OE. rod = 
OFris. rdd(e, OS. róda, Olcel. róóa, -i (perh. 
from OE.) in branch II the Continental 
forms are OS. róda, (M)Du. ro(o)de (also mod. 
roede), OHG. ruota (G, rute).] I. t1. = Cross 
sb. 1. late ME. 2. The cross upon which 
Christ suffered; the cross as the symbol of 
the Christian faith. Now arch. OE. b. In 
asseverations, by the r.! etc. Now arch. ME. 
3. A crucifix, esp. one stationed above the 
middle of a rood-screen; also rarely, a 
figure of the cross in wood or metal, as a 
religious object OE. 

2. Good hope I have Of help from Him that died 
upon the r, MORRIS. b. By the r.! they are wise 
enough 1896. See also HOLY ROOD (DAY). 

attrib, and Comb. beam, a transverse beam 
supporting the r., usu. forming the head of a r.- 
screen; -cloth, a cloth used to cover the crucifix 
over the r.-screen during Lent; -loft, a loft or 
gallery rd the head of a r.-screen; -screen, a 
screen, properly surmounted by a r. crossing the 
nave of à church beneath the chancel-arch and 
separating the nave from the choir; -steeple, 
tower, the tower or steeple built over the inter- 
section of the body and cross-aisles of a church; 
T-tree. = sense 2. 

II. 1. As a linear measure: A rod, pole, or 
perch. Now only local, and varying from 6 to 
8 yards. OE. 2. A superficial measure of land, 
properly containing 40 square poles or 
perches, but varying locally; a plot of land. 
of this size OE. b. A measure (of land, 
paving, building, etc.) corresponding to a 
square pole or perch, but with local and 
other variation 1464. 

Roo-d day. Hist. ME. [Roop sb. 2.] 
The Exaltation of the Cross (14 Sept.), or the 
Invention of the Cross (3 May). 

Roof (rif), sb. [OE. hrf = Oris. ral. 
(M)LG. rof, MDu. roof (Du. roef cabin, 
coffin lid), ON. Aróf boat shed, of which no 
certain cognates are known.] 1. The outside 
upper covering of a house or other building; 
also, the ceiling of a room or other covered 
part of a house, building, etc. b. Used by 
extension to denote a house or chamber. 
Chiefly poet. 1591. 2. fig. a. The highest point 
or summit of something; that which com- 
pletes or covers in OE. b. Something which 
in form or function is comparable to the 
covering of a house 1611, c. Mining. The 
stratum lying immediately over a bed of coal; 
the top of a working or gallery 1686. 3. The 
roof of the mouth, the palate. Also ellipt. So 
of other parts of the body, etc. OE. 4. The 
top of a carriage, coach, ete. 1706. 

1. Among the ancients, in those countries where 
it seldom rained, roofs were made quite flat 1815. 
For about two years they lived. under the r. of 
their father's youngest sister 1888. b. 4. Y. L. 
II. iii. 17. 2. This most excellent Canopy the Ayre 
..this Maiesticall Roofe SHAKS. Why should we 
only toil, the r. and crown of things? TENNYSON. 
4. The r. of a crazy coach 1806. J 

attrib. and Comb.: r.-cat, an Indian species of 
cat; -garden, a garden or collection of plants in 
large pots, etc., on the (flat) r. of a house or other 

uilding; -mask, an outer r. which protects the 
inner r. from the weather; -swell, a variety of 
organ swell. Hence Roo‘fage, the material ofa x.; 


ROOM 


roofing. Roo-fless a, Roo-fy a. furnished with a 
r. abounding in roofs. 

Roof (rif), v. 1475. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To provide or cover with a roof. Also with in, 
over. 2. To be or form, to lie as, a roof over 
(something). Also with in. 1615. b. To shel- 
ter, house 1820, 

1. Ancient Roman buildings. .roofed with either 
yaults or arches ADDISON. 2. As thunder-clouds 
that..Roof’d the world with doubt and fear 
TENNYSON. Hence Roo-fer, (a) one who con- 
structs or repairs roofs; (b) a letter of thanks for 
entertainment sent by a departed visitor. 

Roofed (rift), ppl. a. 1500. [f. ROOF v. or 
sb, + -ED.] 1. Having a roof; covered with or 
as with a roof; also with in, over. 2. In combs. 
denoting a particular kind of roof 1600. 

l. Here had we now our Countries Honor, 
roof'd, Were the grac’d person of our Banquo 

resent SHAKS. 2. Their houses are flat-rooffed. 

AKLUYT, 

Roo-fing, (vbl.) sb. 1440. [f. Roor sb. or 
v. + Ni.] 1. The act of covering with a 
roof; material used or suitable for roofs; that 
which forms a roof or roofs. 2. Mining. The 
wedging of the top of the loaded skip against 
the top of an underground passage 1747. 
17905 hovel was of mud-walls, without any r. 

Roo-f-tree. 1440. [f. ROOF sb. + TREE sb. 
3.] The main beam or ridge-pole of a roof. 

Ye have riven the thack off seven cottar houses 
look if your ain r.-tree stand the faster SCOTT, 

Rooinek (rd inek). 1897. [S. Afr. Du. 
(= Du.rood-e red + nek neck).] A British or - 
European immigrant in S. Africa; in the 
Boer War, a British soldier. 

Rook (ruk), sb.' [OE. hre = (M)LG. rok, 
MDu. roec (Du. roek), OHG. hruoh, ON. 
hrókr :- Gmc. *xrokaz, prob. of imit, origin.] 
1, A black raucous-voiced European and 
Asiatic bird (Corvus frugilegus), nesting in 
colonies; in the north of Britain usu. called 
a crow. 2. Applied to persons as an abusive 
or disparaging term 1508. b. A cheat, 
swindler, or sharper, spec. in gaming 1577. 
TC. A gull, a simpleton —1037. 

1. A blackening train Of clamorous rooks thick 
urge their weary flight THOMSON. 2. Rakish 
rooks like Rob Mossgiel BURNS. 

Comb.: r.-pie, a pie made with (young) rooks; 
„rifle, a rifle of small bore for shooting rooks. 
Hence Roo'ky d. full of, abounding in, consisting 
of, rooks. 

Rook (ruk), sb.! IME. rok, roke = OFr. 
rock, rok, f. (ult.) Arab. rukk, of uncertain 
orig. meaning.) Chess. One of four pieces 
which at the beginning of the game are set in 
the corner squares, and have the power of 
moving in aright line backward, forwards, or 
laterally over any number of unoccupied 
squares; a castle. Hence Rook v.“ intr. to 
castle. 

Rook (ruk), v. 1590. [f. Rook sb.' 2 b.] 
1. trans. To cheat; to defraud by cheating, 
esp. in gaming; to charge extortionately. 
Chiefly slang or collog. +2, To take by cheat- 
ing —1095. 13. intr. To practise cheating 
169g. 

1. Drawn in by guinea-droppers, and rook'd of 
forty guineas and a watch 1710. 

Rookery (ru-kori) 1725. (f. Rook sb. 
+ -ERY.] 1. A collection of rooks' nests in a 
clump of trees; a colony of rooks. 2. A 
breeding-place, common resort, or large 
colony (of sea-birds, esp. penguins, also of 
seals or other marine mammals) 1838. 3. A 
cluster of mean tenements densely populated 
by people of the lowest class 1829. 

1. The many-winter'd crow that leads the clang- 
ing r. home TENNYSON. 3. Market Street, a 
well-known r. of prostitutes 1851. 

Room (rim, rum), sb. [OE. ram = OFris. 
OS., OHG., ON., Goth, rum (Du. ruim, G. 
raum), subst. use of Gmc. *rümaz spacious 
(see next), f. *ru-, which has been connected 
with L. rus, ruris country. For the yocalism 
cf. cooper, droop, etc.] I. 1. Space; dimen- 
sional extent. 2. Sufficient space; accommo- 
dation, Also const. for, or fo with infin. OE. 
3. To make r.: 1a. To clear a space for oneself. 
—1535. b. To make way, yield place, draw 
back or retire, so as to allow a person to 
enter, etc. So to give r., and with imperative 
suppressed. late ME. c. To provide or obtain 
space or place for something by the removal 
of other things 1606. 4. transf. and fig. 


ROOM 


Opportunity or scope fo do something OE. 
b. Opportunity or scope for something, by 
which it is rendered possible 1692. 

1. Both Labour and R. was saved by their re- 

ted Contractions 1699. 2. Syt nye together, yt 

maye haue rowme COVERDALE Isa. 49:20. 

Phrases. No r. to turn in, no r. to swing a cat, im- 
plying extremely restricted space. b. Is there 
roome in thy fathers house for vs to lodge in? 
Gen. 24:23. b. Make roome and let him stand 
before our face SHAKS. Roome for Antony, most 
Noble Antony SHAKS, 4. R. to deny ourselves 
KEBLE. b. As to most of the provisions there was 
little r. for dispute MACAULAY. Phr. R. for 
improvement, implying a state of affairs not en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

II. 1. A particular portion of space; a cer- 
tain space or area ME. 12. A particular 
place or spot, without ref. to its area —1074. 
3. An interior portion of a building divided 
off by walls or partitions; esp. a chamber or 
apartment in a dwelling-house 1457. b. pl. 
Lodgings 1837. c. The persons assembled in a 
room; the company 1712. 4. In various techn. 
applications; esp. one of the passages or 
spaces for working left between the pillars of 
X 5 Chiefly in phr. pillar and r. 
1789. 

1. A journal of the weather. . which exhibits in a 
little r., a great train of different observations 
JOHNSON. R. and space (Shipbuilding) is the 
distance from the 5 85 of one timber to the cor- 
responding edge of the timber next to it; space 
being the distance between the two timbers and 
R.the width of a timber 1846. 3. The rooms of the 
cottage were low 1891. b. I trust I shall have the 
pleasure of seeing you and your friend at my 
rooms DIOKENS. 

III. 1. fa. A particular place assigned or 
appropriated to a person or thing —1721. b. 
Contrasted with company 1577. 12. An office, 
function, appointment; a post, situation, em- 
ployment —1044. 3. An office or post con- 
sidered as pertaining to a particular person; 
esp. by right or by inheritance. Obs. exc. in 
phrases. 1450. 

1. b. I'd rather have his r. than his company 
1880. 2. He. .forsooke a right worshipfull roome 
when it was offered him CAMDEN. 3. In one's r., 
in one's place, denoting substitution of one person 
or thing for another. In (he r. of, in the place 
(or office) of, in lieu of, instead of. ence 

oo mage U.S., space; internal capacity; 
accommodation, Roo'mful, as much or as many 
as a r. will hold. Roo-mful a, capacious, roomy. 
Roo-mless a. (rare). 

Room, a. Obs. exc. Sc. (OE. rim = 
OFris. rüm, MDu. ruum (Du. ruim), (M)LG. 
ram, OHG. rümi, ON. rümr, Goth. rums :- 
Gmo. *rümaz spacious; see prec.] Spacious, 
large; wide, extensive —1635. 

Ther was no rommer herberwe in the place 
CHAUCER. Hence {Roo-msome a. ample, capa- 
cious, roomy. 

Room (rüm, rum), v. U.S. 1828. [f. Room 
sb.] a. intr. To occupy rooms as a lodger; to 
share a room or rooms with another. b. trans. 
To accommodate or lodge (guests) 1864. 

a. She rooms with me, and is very interesting and 
agreeable 1828. Hence Roo'mer U.S., a lodger 
who occupies a room or rooms without board. 

Roomed (rümd), a. 1548. [f. ROOM sb. + 
-ED*,] With defining word prefixed: Having 
rooms of a specified number or kind, as one-, 
double-r; also wide-r., tspacious. 

Roo-m-mate. U.S. 1838. One who occu- 
pies the same room or rooms with another. 

Roomth (ramp). Now dial. 1504. [f. 
RooM a, + -TH'.] 1. Space; esp. ample or un- 
confined space 1540. 12. An office, function, 
or dignity —1004. tb. In the r. of, in the place 
of, instead of. Alsu with possessives. 1025. 
Hence Roo-mthy a. (now dial.), roomy. 

Roomy (rü-mi) a. 1627. [f. Room sb. + 
I.] 1. Of ample dimensions; capacious, 
large; wide. 2. Of female animals: Of large 
proportions internally 1796. 
1. This makes a Ship more r. 1627. Hence Roo:- 


mily adv. Roo'miness. 

Roop (rap). 1674. [var. of RoUP 85.5 
Hoarseness; a hoarse note or sound. Hence 
Roo:py a. (chiefly dial.), hoarse. 

Roorback (rü*bsk). U.S. Also -bach. 
1804. [A fictitious personal name.] A false 
report or slander invented for political pur- 

'OSes. 

PRoosa, rusa (ri-si). 1853. [Hindi rüsd.] 
R. grass, an Indian grass (Andropogon 
schenanthus or Cymbopogon martini), from 
which r. oil is distilled. 
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Roost (rast), sb. [OE. hróst = MDu., 
Du. roest, and perh. OS. Aróst spars of a roof; 
of unkn. origin.] A perch for domestic fowls; 
also gen. & perching- or resting-place of a 
bird. b. A hen-house, or that part of one in 
which the fowls perch at night 1580. C. A 
collection or number of fowls, etc., such as 
may occupy a roost 1827. d. fig. A resting- 
place; a lodging, bed 1858. 

Sooner than the matin-bell was rung, He clapp'd 
his wings upon his r., and sung DRYDEN. Phrases. 
To go, etc., to r.; also fig. of persons: to retire to 
rest. Atr., roosting, perched. To take r., to perch. 
To come home to r., to recoil upon the originator. 

attrib.: r.-cock (now rare), a domestic cock. 
Hence Roo'ster (chiefly U.S. and dial.), a cock; 
also transf. of persons. 

Roost (rüst) sb.* 1654. [- ON. rost.] 
A tumultuous tidal race formed by the meet- 
ing of conflicting currents off various parts of 
the Orkney and Shetland Islands. 

Roost (rüst) v. 1530. [f. RoosT sb.'] 1. Of 
birds: To settle on a perch or the like for 
sleep or rest; to settle for sleep, go to rest. b. 
Of persons: To seat oneself, to perch. colloq. 
1816. 2. To lodge, harbour. In mod. use: To 
pass the night. 1593. 3. trans. To afford a 
resting-place to (a person) 1845. 

1. On the cliff-side the pigeons R. deep in the 
rocks M. ARNOLD. Phr. T'o rule the r.: see ROAST 
ob. 2. Stopped to r. at Terracina 1855, 

Root (rut), sb. [Late OE. rot — ON. rót :- 
Scand. *wról-, obscurely rel. to L. radix 
root, ramus branch, and OE. wyrt (see 
Wonry.] I. 1. That part of a plant or tree 
which is normally below the earth's surface; 
in Bot., the descending axis of a plant, tree, 
or shoot, developed from the radicle, and 
serving to nttach the plant to and convey 
nourishment from the soil, with or without 
subsidiary rootlets or fibres; also applied to 
the corresponding organ of an epiphyte, 
and to the rootlets attaching ivy to its sup- 
port. 2. The permanent underground stock 
of a plant from which the stems or leaves are 
periodically produced; also, by extension, a 
plant, herb ME. 3. The underground part of 
a plant used for eating or in medicine; now 
spec. in Agric., one of a fleshy nature, as the 
turnip or carrot, and, by extension, any plant 
of this kind OE. 4. a. The imbedded or 
basal portion of the hair, tongue, teeth, 
fingers, nails, etc. ME. b. The more or less 
‘muddy’ base of a crystal or gem. esp. of an 
emerald 1695. c. That part of anything by 
which it is united to something else 1632. 5, 
The bottom or base of something material; 
esp. the foot of a hill. late ME. 

1. Phr. By the root(s, denoting the complete pull- 
ing up of a plant or tree. To take r., to settle 
properly in the ground. 3. Very few turnips are 
with us this season; this r. having generally 
failed 1801. 

II. 1. The source or origin of some quality, 
condition, tendency, etc. Also occas. with- 
out const. ME. 2. A source of some quality, 
ete.; esp. a virtue or vice giving rise to some 
condition or action ME. 3. A person or 
family forming the source of a lineage, kin- 
dred, or line of descendants ME. b. A scion, 
offshoot. (Chiefly Biblical.) ME. 4. That 
upon or by which a person or thing is estab- 
lished or supported; the basis upon which 
anything rests ME. 5. The bottom or real 
basis, the inner or essential part, of anything. 
late ME. 6, To take, strike r., to obtain a 
permanent footing or hold; to settle down in 
a place, etc. 1535. 

1. The r. of all this ill is prelacy SHELLEY. 2. 
Faith, the r. whence only can arise The graces of a 
life that wins the skies COWPER. 3. It was saide. . 
that my selfe should be the Roote, and Father Of 
many Kings SHAKS. b. In that day there shall bee 
a roote of Iesse, which shall stand for an ensigne of 
the people Isa. 11:10. 4. A high wind under a 
cloudless sky..seems to have no r. in the con- 
stitution of things STEVENSON. 5. His resolute 
desire to get at the r. of things SWINBURNE. The 
r. of the matter, a literal rendering of Heb. sores 
dabar in Job 19:28. 6. The idea struck r. 1899. 
Phr. Root and branch: see BRANCH 8b.; in advb. 
use: Completely, utterly; also in attrib. use of 
persons and things. 

III. 1. Math. a. A number, quantity, or 
dimension, which, when multiplied by iteelf 
a requisite number of times, produces a 
given expression. Cube (or third) r.: see 
CUBE sb. 2. Square (or second) r.: see SQUARE a. 
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I.1. b. The value or each of the values of an 
unknown quantity which will satisfy a given 
equation 1728. 2. Philol. One of those ulti- 
mate elements of a language that cannot be 
further analysed, and form the base of its 
vocabulary. fb. A primary word or form 
from which others are derived. 1530. 3. Mus. 
The fundamental note of a chord; the note 
on which the harmonics are based, and 
which gives its name to the chord 1811. 

2. Sharon, a name of the same r. as that used to 
designate the table-lands beyond the Jordan 
STANLEY. b. It is a fault only in the declension 
and the roots of the words continue untouch'd 
STERNE. 

attrib. and Comb.: r.-beer U.S., a beverage pre- 

from roots; -climber, a plant which 
climbs by the aid of rootlets developed on the 
stem; -form, (a) a basal or primitive form (of 
something); (b) an insect form which infests roots; 
-house, (2) an ornamental building made prin- 
cipally of tree-roots, esp. in a garden; (b) a house 
or barn for storing roots; -leaf, a radical leaf; 
-position Mus., that position of a chord in which 
ther.isthe lowest note; -run, the space over which 
the roots of a plant extend. Hence SEAT a 
pile formed of tree-roots with interspersed soil for 
the ornamental growing of garden-plants; cf. 
RockERY. Roo:tless a. without roots; destitute 
of roots. Roo'tling = ROOTLET 1. 

Root (rit), v.! ME. If. Roor sb.) I. I. 
trans. To furnish with roots; to fix or estab- 
lish firmly; to implant deeply, attach 
strongly. Const. in, into, to, etc. 2. intr. Of 
plants: To take or strike root 1440. b. jig. To 
take root; to settle, establish oneself. Fred. 
with in. ME. c. To have a basis in something 
1882. 

1. Amazement roots me to the ground DRYDEN. 
2. A tender plant, that will scarce r. in stiff or 
rocky ground 1673. b. The small continuous vices, 
which r. under ground and honeycomb the soul 
1 


II. 1. (rans. To pull, tear, drag, or dig up by 
the roots; to uproot, late ME. 2. To pull, dig, 
or take out by the roots; hence fig., to extir- 
pate, exterminate, destroy 1450. 3. a. To 
clear away completely. late ME. b. To drag, 
tear, remove by force, from a place 1507. c. 
Without const. To uproot, outroot 1582. 4. 
To lop the roots or rootlets from 1844. 

1. The Lord. .shall r. vp Israel out of this good. 
land, which hee gaue to their fathers 1 Kings 
14:15. 2. To r. out. popular Errors ADDISON. 3. 
To see thy brother s seede Ruin'd, and rent, and 
rooted from the earth 1624. 

Root (rit), v.“ 1538. [Later var. of wrool, 
OE. wrdtan = (M)LG. wróten, (M)Du. 
wroeten, OHG. ruogzen, ON. róta (partly the 
immed. source) rel. to OE. wrót, LG. 
wróte snout, G. (with instr. suffix) rüssel 
snout, and perh. ult. to L. rodere gnaw.) 
1. intr. Of swine: To turn up the soil by 
grubbing with the snout; to dig with the 
snout in search of food. Also transf. of 
certain fishes, worms, etc. b. dial. To poke 
about, rummage; to pry or poke into a 
thing, to lounge or idle about 1831. c. U.S. 
slang. To be active for another by giving. 
support, encouragement, or applause 1895. 
2. trans. To turn over, dig up, with the snout. 
Also fig., to search out, hunt up. 1592. Hence 
Rooter’ (rare). 

1. d. Root, hog, or die (U. S.), used of or addressed 
to persons, implying the necessity of labour or 
exertion to maintain life or prosperity 1834. 

Rooted (ri-téd), ppl. a. late ME. If. Root 
v. and sb. + -ED.] 1. Having roots; furnished 
with roots 1557. 2. Planted in the ground; 
attached or fixed by roots; firmly implanted; 
having taken root. late ME. b. transf. ot 
habits, opinions, etc. 1526. c. Of maladies: 
Deep-seated, chronic 1744. 3. Torn up by the 
roots 1797. 

2. There was nevere r. tre, That stod so fasto 
GOWER. b. Can'st thou not..Plucke from the 
Memory a r. Sorrow? SHAKS. A..r. dislike to the 
society of women 1883. Hence Roc: ted - 1) 
adv., ness. 

Rooter (rü-to1). 1560. [f. RooT v. or sb. + 
h.] 1. An extirpator, eradicator, uprooter 
(of something) Usu. const. out, up. 2. spec. 
A ‘root-and-branch’ man. Now Hist. 1642. 

Rootlet (rztlét) 1793. [f. Roor sb. + 
-LET.] 1. A branch of the root of a plant; a 
subsidiary root. 2. Malling. The radicle of à 
steeped grain, Also collect. 1830. 3. Anal. 
A slender branch or fibre of some structure, 
such as a vein or nerve 1875. 


ROOT-STOCK 


Roo:t-stock. 1832. [f. Room sb.] 1. Bot. 
A rhizome; a stem that grows entirely under- 
ground; a creeping stem. 2. A source from 
which offshoots have arisen; a primitive form 
1877. 

Rooty (rü. ti), a. 1483. [f. ROOT sb, v..] 
Abounding in, full of, or consisting of roots. 
Hence Roo:tiness. 

Rope (ró"p) sb.' [OE. rap = OFris. rap, 
(M)LG. rép, (M)Du. reep, (O)HG. reif, ON. 
reip, Goth. raip (in skaudaraip shoe-thong) 
i= Gmo, *raipas, -am (adopted in Finnish as 
raippa rod, twig).] I. 1. A length of strong 
and stout line or cordage, usu. made of 
twisted strands of hemp, flax, or other 
fibrous material, but also of strips of hide, 
pliant twigs, metal wire, etc. b. Without 
article, as a material 1769, 2. In special 
uses: a. A stout line used for measuring; a 
sounding line; hence, in later use, a certain 
measure of length, esp. for walling or hedging. 
Now local. Also r.-length. OE. b. = Tight- 
rope 1620. c. pl. The cords marking off a 
prize-ring or other enclosed space 1854, 3. A 
cord for hanging a person; a halter; the hang- 
man's cord ME. fb. As an allusive or deri- 
sive cry —1663. 

1. b. The strength of Manilla r. is less than that 
of hemp r. 1876. 3. b. 1 Hen. VI, I. ili, 63. 

Phrases. To give a person r. (enough, or plenty of 
r.), to allow him free scope or action, esp. in order 
that he may commit himself. To come to the end of 
one's r., to be finally checked in wrong-doing. To 
know the ropes, to understand the way to do some- 
thing; to know all the dodges; so to learn, put one 
up to, the ropes, On the high ropes: see HIGH a. II. 
SNB On the r. (of mountaineers) roped to- 
gether, 

II. I. A rope-like structure; a thing having 
the elongated form of a rope or cord. late ME. 
2, A number of onions, etc., strung or plaited 
together 1469. b. A (thick) string of pearls. 
Also ellipt. 1030. 3. A viscid or gelatinous 
stringy formation in beer, etc. 1747. 

1. Phr. 4 r. of sand, something having no cohe- 
rence or binding power; Like ropes of sand. doe 
these things hang together 1624. 2. b. Rubies, 
sapphires, And ropes of orient pearl MASSINGER. 

attrib. and Comb.: r.-drill, a form of military 
drill in which a stretched r. is used to represent 
part of a company; ferry, a ferry worked by ar.; 
T. ladder, a ladder made of two long pieces of T. 
connected at intervals by pieces of r., wood, or 
metal; -pump, a pump consisting of a r. rapidly 
revolving over two pulleys, one of which is at the 
top and the other in the water of the well; walk, 
a stretch of ground appropriated to the making of 
ropes; -walker, a r.-dancer. Hence Ro'pish a, 
somewhat ropy; tending to ropiness. 

Rope (ró'p) sb. Now dial. (OE. rop 
(hrop), = MDu. rop, of uncertain relation- 
ship.) A gut, entrail, intestine. Freq. in pl. 

Rope (rep), v. ME. If. ROPE sb.] 1. 
trans. To tie, bind, fasten, or secure with a 
rope. Also with up. b. In mountaineering, 
to attach (persons) to each other by means of 
& rope for greater safety 1802. c. To assist 
with ropes 1890. 2. To enclose or mark off (a. 
certain space) with a rope. Usu. const. in, 
off, out, round, 1738, 3. Naut. To sew a bolt- 
rope round the edges of (a sail) 1846. 4. a. 
U.S. and Austral, To catch with a rope; to 
lasso 1848, b. T'o f. in, to drawinto some enter- 
prise, to ensnare, lure, or decoy. Orig. U.S. 
1848. 5, Racing. To pull back or check (a 
horse) so as to prevent it from winning in a 
Tace 1857. b. absol. To lose a race inten- 
tionally by holding back 1887. 6. intr. To be 
drawn out into a filament or thread; to be- 
come viscid or ropy 1565. b. trans. To pull, 
{oy out, or twist into the shape of a rope 

J. The slain deer roped on to the pony 1873. 2. 
The Fouad is ro] Went 1866. 4b. Y won’t be 
Toped into this kind of business again 1899. 

Ro'pe-band. 1769. Etymologizing form 
of ROBAND, 

Ro'pe-da:ncer. 1648. [ROPE sb. I. 2 b. 
One who ‘dances’ or balances on a rope sus- 
Pended at some height above the ground; a 
funambulist. So Ro-pe-da:ncing vbl. sb. 

Roper (ró"po:). ME. If. ROPE sb! + 
Ek.] 1. One who makes ropes; a rope- 
maker, 2. One who secures bales, etc., with 
a rope 1850. 3, Racing. A jockey who pre- 
vents a horse from winning by holding it in; 
one who intentionally loses any race by 

methods 1870. 4. U.S. One who uses 


1847 


en 1808. 5. A gambling-house decoy 

Ropery (ró"pori. late ME. If. ROPE sb.' 
+ -ERY 1.] 1. A pino where ropes are made; 
à rope-walk. 2. Trickery, knavery, roguery. 
pU ius 1530. x — aii 

t sawcie Merchant w. i 
fall of his roperie? Sans. as ds wat was so 

Rope's end, sb. 1460. [ROPE sb. ] 1. The 
end of a rope; esp. a piece from the end of a 
rope used as an instrument of punishment. 
2. A halter; a hangman's noose 1821. 

1. I beat him, and then went up in to fetch my 
rope's end PEPYS. Hence Rope's-end v. (rans. 
to flog with a rope's end. 

Ro-pe-work. 1797. [Rope sb] 1. A 
place where ropes are made. 2. An arrange- 
ment of ropes 1816. 

Ro-pe-yarn. Chiefly Naut. 1623. [ROPE 
b. ] 1. A single yarn forming part of a 
strand in a rope; a piece of yarn obtained by 
unpicking an old rope. b. Used to denote a 
small or trifling thing 1801. 2. Yarn obtained 
by untwisting an old rope, or such as is used 
for making ropes 1626, 

1. b. If you touch a r. of this ship, I shall board 
instantly 1879. 

Ropy (ró"pi) a. 1480. [f. ROPE sb. + 
XI.] I. Forming or developing viscid, glutin- 
ous, or slimy threads; sticky and stringy. 
Also transf. of the air. 2. Having the form 
or tenacity of a rope; suggestive of a rope 
1765. 

1. Like Snakes Faber were Msg her 
Tresses, Or like to slimy streaks of R. Ale 1651. 
My lungs..have been irritated..by the thick 
r. air 1788. Hence Ro'pily adv. Ro-piness. 

Roquefort (rokfor 1837. A kind of 
cheese made with a mixture of goats' and 
ewes' milk at Roquefort in the S.W. of 
France. 

Roquelaure (ro-kélóa) Now Hist. 1710. 
[- Fr., f. name of Antoine-Gaston, duc de 
Roquelaure (1656-1738), marshal of France.] 
A cloak reaching to the knee worn by men 
during the eighteenth and the early part 
of the nineteenth centuries. 

Roquet (ró"ke) v. 1862. [app. an arbi- 
trary variation of CROQUET.) trans. In cro- 
quet: ta. = CROQUET v.; also absol. b. Of a 
ball: To strike (another ball) c. To strike 
(another player's ball) with one's own; also 
absol. Hence Ro'quet, the act of hitting 
another player's ball with one's own. 


Roqueted (ró"ked) ppl. a. Roqueting 
(ró"-ketin), vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
Roral (ró*ràl) a. rare. 1056. [f. L. ros, 


ror- dew + -AL'] Dewy, roscid. So Rori-- 
ferous a. bringing or bearing dew. 

fRo'rid, a. 1602. [- L. roridus, f. ros, 
ror- dew; see -ID',] Dewy; of the nature of 
dew -1715. So fRo'ry a. (rare) dewy —1621. 

Rorqual (ró-ikwol) 1827. I- Fr. rorqual 
(Cuvier) — Norw. royrkval :- reydarhvalr, f. 
reyór (specific name) + hvalr WHALE.) A 
whale of the genus Balenoptera; the finner. 

Rorty (ro ati), a. slang. Also raughty. 
1864. [Of unkn. origin. ] Fine, splendid, jolly. 

Rosace (ró"ze's, Fr. rozas). 1849. [- Fr. 
rosace — L. rosaceus (see next).] 1. A rose- 
window. 2. A design resembling a rose; a 
rosette 1873. 

Rosaceous (rozé-fos) a. 1731. (f. L. 
rosaceus (f. rosa ROSE) + -0US; see -ACEOUS.] 
1. Bot. Belonging to or characteristic of the 
family Rosaceæ, of which the rose is the type. 
2. Resembling a rose in form or colour; rose- 
like 1783. So Rosa:cean Bot., a plant of the 
family Rosacew, a rosaceous plant. 

Ro'sal,a. rare. 1566. [f. ROSE + -AL'. In 
sense 1 prob. after OFr. rosal (XIV) rosy.] 
t1. Rosy, roseate, ruddy —1641. 2. Bot. Rosa- 
ceous (rare) 1840. 

tRosalger. late ME. [var. of RESALGAR.] 
Realgar, disulphide of arsenic 1062. 

Rosaniline (rózw-niloin) 1862. [f. ROSE 
sb. + ANILINE.] Chem. A powerful organic 
base, derived from aniline by treatment with 
a reagent, yielding crystalline salts much 
used in dyeing; a dye-colour obtained from 
this. 

Rosarian (rozé"riün). 1864. [f. L. rosa- 
rium (see ROSARY) + -AN I. I.] 1. One who 
cultivates roses; esp. an amateur rose-grower. 
2. R. C. Ch. A member of a Confraternity of 


the Rosary 1807. 


ROSE 


Rosarium (rozé*rijm), 1841. [L.; see 
ROSARY.] A rose-garden. 

Rosary (ros. züri). late ME, - L. rosarium 
rose-garden, AL. (XUI) rosarius (sc. nummus 
penny), subst. uses of n. and maso. of adj. f. 
rosa ROSE; see -any'.] 1. Hist. A base or 
counterfeit coin, of foreign origin, of the 
value of one penny, declared illegal in Eng- 
land by Edward I. late ME. 2. A piece of 
ground set apart for the cultivation of roses; 
a rose-garden; a ROSERY 1440, +3, Used as 
the title of a book of devotion —1583. 4. 
(More fully R. of Our Lady. A form of 
prayer or set of devotions consisting in the 
recitation of fifteen decades of Aves, each 
decade being preceded by a Paternoster and 
followed by a Gloria; Our Lady’s Psalter; a 
book containing this 1547. 5. A string of a 
hundred and sixty-five beads divided into 
fifteen sets (each having ten small and one 
large bead), used to assist the memory in the 
recitation of the Rosary; also, a similar set of 
fifty-five beads (the lesser r.). The small 
beads represent Ayes and the large ones 
Paternosters and Glorias. 1597. 6. Any 
similar devotion or aid thereto 1051. 

2. Alas, the Rosaries, how are they broken down! 
1657. 6. Every n to your selfe a R. or 
Chaplet of good Works, to present to God at 


night 1607. 

tiRosa solis (ró"zá so. lis). Also rosa- 
solis. 1563, [mod.L., lit. ‘rose of the sun’ 
(f. rosa, and solis, gen. of sol sun),] 1. The 
plant sundew, Drosera rotundifolia —1796. 
2. A cordial orig, made from or flavoured 
with the juice of the plant sundew, but 
subseq. composed of spirits (esp. brandy) 
with various essences or spices, sugar, eto. 
1818. 

Roscian (rọ-J'ăn), a. 1636. [= L. Roscianus 
(Cicero), f. Quintus Roscius Gallus (d. 62 
B.C.) a famous Roman actor; see -AN.] Cha- 
racteristic of Roscius as an actor; eminent in 
respect of acting. 

Roscid (resid), a. Now rare, 1626, [= 
L. roscidus dewy, f. ros dew.) Dewy, moist, 
dank; resembling or falling like dew. 

Rose (ró"z), sb. and quasi-adj, [OK. rose, 
corresp. to MDu. róse (Du. roos), OHG. 
rósa, (G. rose), ON. ron; Gmo. L. rósa, rel. 
obscurely to Gr. /ó&ov, reinforced in ME, from 
(O)Fr. rose.) A. sb. I. The flower or plant. 1. 
A beautiful and usu. fragrant flower which 
grows upon a shrub of the genus Rosa, usu. of 
a red, white, or yellow colour. 2. A rose- 
plant, rose-bush, or rose-tree. late ME. 3. 
With defining term prefixed (denoting either 
one of the numerous varieties of the common 
rose, or some other plant), as Banksian, 
blush, brier-, cabbage-, Christmas-r., ete. 1797. 
b. With deflning term (genitive phrase) added 
1598. 

1, As soon Seek roses in December—ice in June 
BYRON. Oil of roses, r.-oil, 2. I have a green 
R., evidently a climber 1882. 3. Relea ine Tuy OF 
sweet briar 1786. The single Macartney R. 1837. 
b. R. of Jerusalem, a species of Amomum, R. of 
the Virgin, the rose of Jericho, Also ROSE OF 
JERICHO, ROSE OF SHARON, 

II. In allusive, emblematic, or fig. uses. 1. 
a. The flower as distinguished by its beauty, 
fragrance, or rich red colour OE. b. With 
ref. to the prickles (commonly called thorns) 
of the rose-bush OE. c. In miscellaneous 
uses, late ME. 2. transf. A peerless or match- 
less person; a paragon; esp. a woman of great 
beauty, excellence, or virtue. Also const. of. 
late ME. 3. Eng. Hist. The flower, white or 
red, which was respectively the badge, 
emblem, or symbol of the rival houses of 
York and Lancaster. Also fransf., the parties 
thus symbolized. 1509. b. As the emblem of 
England 1029. 

1. a. Sweet as a r. her breath and lips Gay. Red 
asar.isshe COLERIDGE. b. As the r. amonge the 
thornes, so is my loue 72 the daughters 
COVERDALE Song Sol. 2:1. c. The Saints are vir- 

ins; They love the whiter. of virginity TENNYSON. 
fr. Bed of roses, (fig.) a delightful resting place, 
a position of ease and comfort. 2. Mystical R., 
Pray for us 1720. A Saxon heiress. .a f. of loveli- 
ness SCOTT. 3. Whose marriages conioyn'd the 
White-rose and the Red DRAYTON. Wars of the 
Roses, the civil wars in the fifteenth century, 
between the Yorkists and Lancastrians. 

hr. Under the r., privately, in secret, in strict 
confidence; SUB ROSA. 


ROSE 


III. As a designation of colour. 1. A delicate 
red or light crimson colour 1530. 2. Chiefly 
pl. The fresh pink or ruddy hue of the com- 
plexion, esp. in young women 1590. 3. The 
r., a popular term for erysipelas or St. 
Anthony’s fire 1599. 4, A rose-coloured or 
reddish variety of apple, pear, potato, etc. 
1676. 

1. One t mountain that soaked up all the r. 
of sunset 1864. 2. How now my love? Why is 
your cheek so pale? How chance the Roses there 
do fade so fast? SHAKS. 

IV. A figure or representation of the flower. 
1. a. Her. A conventional design or figure 
representing this flower, usu. consisting of 
five lobes or petals ME. b. As an emblem of 
the houses of York and Lancaster, or of 
England 147.. 2. A rose-shaped design of 
metal or other material; an imitation of a 
rose in metal-work, ete. 1459. b. [The card 
of a mariner's compass, or of a barometer 
1527. c. A knot or ornamental device 
inserted in the sound-hole or the table of 
certain stringed instruments of the guitar 
type 1676. d. Arch. = ROSETTE 2. 1728. 3. 
An ornamental knot of ribbon, etc., worn 
upon a shoe-front 1602. b. A rosette worn on 
a cap or hat, spec. that of a clergyman 1779. 
4. A perforated metal cap or nozzle attached 
to the spout of a watering-pot, etc., to dis- 
tribute water in fine sprays 1706. 5. ellipt. 
a. = ROSE DIAMOND 1078. b. A rose-window 
1823. C. = ROSE-NAIL 1851. 

2. Golden r., an ornament of wrought gold, 
blessed by the pope on the fourth Sunday in Lent, 
and usu. sent as a mark of favour to some notable 
Roman Catholic person, city, or church. 3. Two 
Prouinciall Roses on my rac'd Shooes SHAKS. 

V. attrib, and Comb. 1. attrib.: a. gen., as 7. 
amateur, -bloom, etc. ME. b. In the sense of ‘used 
for cultivating roses’, ‘overgrown, overspread 
with roses’, ‘bordered with roses’, as r.-arbour, 
-garden, -walk, etc. OE. c. In sense ‘made of 
roses’, as r.-garland, -wreath. late ME. d. In 
sense ‘made from roses’, as r, camphor, -oil, 
-powder, etc. 1552. e. In sense ‘designed or made 
in the form of a rose’, as r.-knot, etc. 1510. 
2. attrib., in sense ‘having the colour of a rose“ 
paseing Ínto adj., rosy, roseate, rose-coloured 

2. She was ordinarily pale, with a faint r. tinge in 
her cheeks THACKERAY. The lights, r., amber, 
emerald, blue TENNYSON. 

Comb.: r.-burner, a form of gas-burner in which 
the issues from a circle of holes; -catarrh, 
-cold, -fever, U.S., a kind of fever resembling 
hay-fever; -nozzle = sense IV. 4; -point, point 
lace exhibiting the raised pattern of a conven- 
tional r. ju aa one having a r. at the shaft-end ; 
-rash Path., = ROSEOLA; -spot Path., a red spot 
characteristic of certain fevers; -sprinkler = 
sense IV. 4; -vinegar, a preparation made by 
RADIOS, petals in vinegar, and used as a per- 
fume, b. In names of plants, flowers, etc.: r. 
acacia, a tree (Robinia hispida) having 
coloured flowers; the Amer, moss-locust; r. briar, 
a r,-tree; r. geranium, a r.-scented species of 
geranium, Pelargonium capitatum; r. laurel, the 
oleander; r. mallow, (a) the 5 6 Althea 
tor Malva) rosea; (b) the genus Hibiscus of the 

family Malvaceæ; a plant of this genus; r. vine 
U.S., a climbing r., c. Entom. In the names of 
insects which frequent and feed upon the r.: 
r.-aphis, the plant-louse Aphis (or Siphonophora) 
rosea; -beetle, -bug, Lay the ROSE-CHAFER; r. 
all A bis E galls on ^ 

rub, -maggot, a grub or maggot of a 
r.-infesting insect. d. Special collocations in sense 
V. 2; r.-aniline, = ROSANILINE; -comb, a 
flesh-coloured caruncle lying flat upon the head. 
of certain fowls, as in the Sebright cock; also, a 
Sebright cock; -ear, a dog's ear so Banging a to 
expose the flesh-coloured inner side; -fish, a 
scorpenoid fish, esp. the Norway haddock, 
Sebastes marinus, or the red-fish; -garnet Min. 
r.red variety of garnet found in Mexico; r. 
manganese Min., rhodonite; r. quartz Min., 
translucent variety of quartz, of a r.-red colour. 

Rose (ró"z) v. 1610. [f. ROSE sb, In sense 
8 after Fr. roser.] 1. trans. To colour like a 
rose; to make rosy. Usu. in pa. pple. 2. To 
perfume with rose-scent 1875. 3. To treat 
(wool, etc.) with a chemical mixture in order 
to impart a rosy tint 1839. 

1. Ros'd all in lively crimsin ar thy cheeks 1610. 

Roseal (ré"-zial), a. Now arch. 1531. [f. 
L. roseus + -AL'.] = ROSEATE d. 1-3. 

Rose-apple. 1620. [f. ROSE sb. + APPLE.] 
tl. A kind of apple having rose-coloured 
flesh —1693. 2. a. A small tree of the genus 
Eugenia (esp. E. jambos), extensively grown 
in the tropics for its foliage and fruit. b. The 


1848 


edible, sweet-scented fruit of this tree, used 
for making preserves, etc. 1812. 

Roseate (ró*-ziét), a. 1589. f. L. roseus rosy 
+ -atus -ATE*.] 1. Rose-coloured, rose-red, 
rosy. 2. Formed of, consisting of, roses 1607. 
13. Rose-scented (rare) 1720. 4. fig. Rosy; 
happy 1873. b. Rose-coloured, optimistic 
1808. 

1. The r. whiteness of ridged snow on Alps 1874. 
2. Devise sweet roseat coronets 1607. 4. b. A.. 
person who could depict the merits of his scheme 
with r. but delusive eloquence 1881. Hence 
Ro'seately adv. 

Ro'se-bay. 1548. [f. ROSE sb. + Bay 80.4] 
1. The oleander or rose-laurel, Nerium olean- 
der. Also rose-bay tree. 2. a. The rhododen- 
dron and azalea. b. A tree or plant of either 
of these 1760. 3. The willow-herb, Epilobium 
angustifolium 1671, 

Ro-sebud. Also rose-bud. 1611. [f. RosE 
sb.) 1. The flower of a rose before it opens. 
2. transf. A pretty maiden; a girl in the first 
bloom of womanhood 1790. b. U.S. A young 
débutante 1885. 

1. Gather ye Rose-buds while ye may HERRIOK. 

Ro'se-bush. 1587. [f. Rose sb. + BUSH 
sb. !] A bush of the rose kind. 

Rose-campion. 1530. f. Rose sb. + 
CAMPION*.] A pretty garden-plant of the 
genus Lychnis or Agrostemma, having rose- 
coloured flowers; esp. L. or A. coronaria;. 
mullein-pink. 

Ro'se-cha:fer. 1704. [f. ROSE sb. + CHA- 
FER'.] Eniom. A beetle of the genus Cetonia 
(esp. C. aurata) of a burnished green or 
copper colour, frequenting roses and in the 
grub-state very destructive to vegetation; 
the rose-fly. 

Ro se-coꝛlour. ME. [f. ROSE sb. or a.) 
1. The colour of a rose; rosy or crimson tint 
or hue. 2. fig. A pleasant experience or out- 
look. (Cf. COULEUR DE ROSE.) 1883. 

2. Even a fashionable painter's life is not all r. 


1883. 

Ro'se-co:oured, a, 1526. [f. Rose sb.) 
1. Having the pink or light crimson colour of 
a rose; roseate, rosy. 2. fig. Characterized by 
cheerful optimism, or tendency to regard 
matters in a highly favourable light 1861. 

2. He continued. to behold towers, and quad- 
re and chapels,..through r. spectacles 


Ro'se-cut, a. and sb. Also rose cut. 1842. 
[RosE sb. IV. 5.] Cut as a rose-diamond; as 
sb. = next and ROSE IV. 5 a. 

"The rose cut consists of triangular facets ar- 
ranged upon and around a central hexagon 1850, 

Rose-diamond. 1608. [f. Rose sb. IV. 
5.] A nearly hemispherical flat-bottomed 
diamond, having the upper surface cut into 
many triangular facets or planes, a rose-cut 
diamond. 

Ro-se-drop. 1719. [f. RosE sb. + DROP sb.) 
1. A hyperæmic form of acne, aene rosacea, 
which marks the skin with red blotches. 2. A 
lozenge flavoured with essence of rose 1858, 

Ro'se-e:ngine. 1839. [f. ROSE sb.) An 
appendage to a turning-lathe by means of 
which curvilinear or intricate patterns can 
be engraved. 

Ro'se-leaf. late ME. [f. ROSE sb. + LEAF 
sb.] The leaf of a rose; usu., a rose-petal. 

Phr. Crumpled r., a slight vexation disturbing 

meral happiness or comfort (with ref. to the 
fairy story of the princess and the rose-leaf). 

Rose-lipped, a. Also -lipt. 1604. [f. 
Rose sb. + LiPPED ppl.a.] Having lips of a 
rosy hue. 

Roselite (rózéloit) 1830. [f. Prof. G. 
Rose (1798-1873), a German mineralogist + 
-LITE.] Min. A rare hydrous arsenate of 
cobalt and calcium, of vitreous lustre, found 
in rose-red crystals at Schneeberg in Saxony. 

Rose‘lla'. 1847. [app. for Hose Miller. 
f. Rose-hill, Parramatta, near Sydney.] The 
rose parakeet of Australia, Platycercus exi- 
mius. 

Rosella*, rose-lle. Also rozelle. 1857. 
{perh. corrupt. of Fr. Voseille (sorrel) de 
Guinée.) The red or Indian sorrel, Hibiscus 
sabdariffa. 

Rosemary (ré°-zmiri). 1440. lalt., by 
assoc. with Rose sb. and MARY, of Ros- 
MARINE, either immed. - L. ros marinus, 
late L. rosmarinum, or through (i) OFr. 
rosmarin (mod. romarin) or (ii) MDu. 


ROSETTE 


rosemarine (Du. ros(e)marijn). The L. name 
means 'sea-dew'.] 1. An evergreen shrub 
(Rosmarinus officinalis), of the family 
Labiate, native to the south of Europe, the 
leaves of which have an agreeable fragrance, 
and are used in perfumery and cookery, and 
to some extent in medicine. b. With pl. 
A plant or species of rosemary 1866. 2. Used 
as an emblem, or on particular occasions 
(as funerals and weddings), or for decoration, 
ete. 1584. 3. Applied to other plants, usu. 
with qualifying word prefixed, as golden, 
Spanish, wild r. 1597. 

2. Rosemarie is for remembrance 1584, My body 
to the earth without any ceremony then R. and 
wine 1682. As trim as a Brides r. 1601. 

Ro-se-nail. 1640. [t. Ros sb.] A wrought 
nail having a round head made with, or cut 
into, triangular facets. 

Rose noble. Now Hist. 1473. [f. ROSE 
8b. + NOBLE B. 2.] A gold coin current in the 
15th and 16th centuries, having a rose 
stamped upon it, and of varying value at 
different times and places, 

Ro'seo-, comb. form, repr. L. roseus in the 
sense 'rose-coloured', in names of salts, 
alkalis, etc., as r.-chrome, -cobalt, -coballia, 
-rhodium. 

Rose of Jericho. late ME. (Cf. Ecclus. 
24:14,.] A small annual cruciferous plant 

Anastatica hierochuntina), native to the arid 
deserts of South-west Asia and North-east 
Africa, the dried fronds of which unfold 
under the influence of moisture; the resur- 
rection plant, Mary's flower, or rose of the 
Virgin. 

Rose of Sharon (fé"rón) 1611, [Heb. 
Sdrén, name of a fertile level tract of Pales- 
tine between Jaffa and Mount Carmel] An 
Eastern flower variously identifled with the 
crocus, polyanthus, narcissus, and cistus, 

„Lam the rose of Sharon, and the lillie of the 
valleys Song Sol. 2:1. 

Roseola (rozi-dli). 1818. [A mod. var. of 
RUBEOLA, f. L. roseus rose-coloured + dim. 
suffix -ola. Cf. Fr. roséole.] Path. A rash of 
rosy spots or eruptions occurring in measles, 
etc.; also, false or German measles, Hence 
Rose-olar, Rose-olous adjs. of or pertaining 
to, of the nature of, r. 

Rose-pink, sb. and a. 1735. t. ROSE sb. 
+ PINK 80.“ A. sb. 1. A pigment of a pinkish 
hue, produced by colouring whiting or chalk 
with a decoction of Brazil-wood, etc. 2. A 
pink tint or hue like that of roses 1864. B. 
adj. 1. Of à pinkish colour resembling that of 
the rose; rosy pink, roseate 1843. 2. fig. = 
ROSE-COLOURED a. 2. 1837. 

2. That rosepink vapour of Sentimentalism 
CARLYLE. 

Rose-red, a. and sb. ME. It. ROSE sb. + 
RED a. or sb.] A. adj. Red like a rose; rose- 
coloured. B. sb. A red like that of a rose. 
late ME. 

Rose rial. Obs, exc. Hist, 1617. [f. ROSE 
sb. + RIAL sb. 3.] A gold coin of the value of 
thirty shillings, coined by James T, and hay- 
ing the flgure of a rose upon one side. 

Ro'se-root. 1597. [f. Rose sb, + Roo sb.] 
Bot. One of certain related herbaceous plants, 
esp. Sedum rhodiola or Rhodiola rosea, grow” 
ing in rocky districts or on cliffs, the root of 
which emits a rose-like fragrance when 
bruised or dried. 

Rosery (ró"zori. 1864. Uf. ROSE sb. * 
-ERY.] A portion of a garden set apart for 
growing roses; a rosarium; a plantation of 
rose-bushes. 


Roset (roze-t). 1485, [Based upon ROSE 
or the 


sb.] tl. A rose-coloured pigment, 

colour produced by this -1688. 2. = ROSETTE 
1807. 

Ro'se-tree. Also rose tree. ME. [f. ROSE 


sb. + TREE sb.] A rose-bush. 

Rosetta-wood. 1843. An East Indian 
wood, of an orange-red colour. 

Rosette (roze-t). 1797. [- Fr. rosette, dim» 
of rose; see ROSE sb., -ETTE.] 1. A bunch or 
knot of ribbons, leather strips, worsted or 
the like, concentrically disposed 80 aS 
resemble à rose, and worn as an ornament of. 
badge 1802. b. spec. as à decoration of har 
ness 1858, 2. Arch. An ornament resembling 2 
rose in form, painted, sculptured, or mo! 
upon, attached to, or incised in a wall oF 


ROSE-WATER 


other surface 1800. b. A rounded ornamental 
perforation; a rosace or rose-window 1836. 
3. Metall. One of the disc-like plates formed 
by successive sprinklings of water upon the 
molten copper in a crucible 1797. 4. Biol. A 
cluster of organs or parts, a marking or 
group of markings, resembling a rose in form 
or arrangement 1834. 5. a. A circular rose- 
like pattern; also, one of the pattern-discs 
of a rose-engine 1843. b. Any object, or 
arrangement of parts, resembling a rose in 


form 1856. 
Comb.: x. copper (see sense 3). Hence Rose'tted 


a, 

Rose-water (ró"z,wü:toi. late ME. f. 
Rose sb, + WATER sb.] 1. Water distilled 
from. roses, or impregnated with essence of 
roses, and used as a perfume, etc. Also with a 
and pl. (rare). 2. attrib. in fig. uses: a. Mild, 
sentimental 1837. b. Elegant, superfine 1840. 

1, We may yet find a r. that will wash the negro 
white EMERSON, 2. a. It is not a Revolt, it is a 
Revolution; and truly no r. one! CARLYLE. b. 
Not dandy, poetical, r. thieves; but real downright 
scoundrels THAOKERAY. 

Rose-window. 1773. lf. ROSE sb. + 
WINDOW sb.] Eccl. Arch. A circular window, 
esp. one divided into compartments by 
mullions radiating from a centre, or filled 
with tracery suggestive of the form of a rose; 
a Catherine or marigold window. 

Rosewood (ró"zwud). 1660. [f. ROSE sb. 
+ Woop sb.] 1. One of several kinds of valu- 
able, fragrant, close-grained cabinet-wood, 
chiefly that yielded by tropical leguminous 
trees of the genera Dalbergia (esp. D. nigra) 
and Macherium; also, a tree yielding this 
wood. 2. The fragrant wood of certain 
species of Convolvulus, as C. floridus and C. 
scoparius, and of the allied genus Zehodor- 
rhiza, natives of the Canary Islands 1671. 3. 
The West Indian candlewood, Amyris 
balsamifera; also A. montana 1756. 4. Applied 
to several Australasian trees, esp. Trichilia 
glandulosa, of New South Wales 1779. 5. 
With defining terms 1866. 

5. African r., the West African tree Plerocarpus 
erinaceus; also, the wood of this. Jamaica r., the 
sweet-smelling wood of Amyris balsamifera, or of 
Linociera ligustrina, 

Rosewort (ró":zwpat). 1578. [f. ROSE sb. + 
Wort, In sense 1 prob. = G. rosenwurz, 
Du. roosenworlel.] 1. =  ROSEROOT. Now 
rare. 12. = ORPINE 2. —1758. 3. pl. Lindley's 
name for the Rosacew 1845. 

Rosicrucian (ró"zikrü-f'ün), sb. and a. 
1024, lt. mod. L. rosa crucis (xn Du Cange) 
or crux, as à rendering of G. Rosenkreuz. Of. 
Fr. rose-croiz (XVII.] A. sb. A member of a 
supposed society or order, reputedly 
founded by one Christian Rosenkreuz in 
1484, but first mentioned in 1014, whose 
members were said to claim various forms 
of secret and magic knowledge, as the trans- 
mutation of metals, the prolongation of life, 
and power over the elements. B. adj. Be- 
longing or pertaining to, connected with, or 
characteristic of this Society 1602. 

Ro'sier. Obs. exc. poet. 1523. [- (O)Fr. 
rosier i= L. rosarium rose. garden, f. rosa 
RosE.] A rose-tree, rose-bush. 

Rosin (ro:zin), sb. lunexpl. alt. of RESIN.) 
l. = RESIN sb.; spec., this substance in a 
Solid state obtained as a residue after the 
distillation of oil of turpentine from crude 
turpentine ME. b. With a and pl. A particu- 
lar kind of rosin 1604. 

Comb.: r.-oil, ‘an oil obtained from the resin of 
the pine-tree, used by painters for lubricati) 
machinery’, etc.; -weed U. S., the compass plan! 
(Silphium laciniatum). 

Rosin (ro-zin), v. 1497. [t. prec.] 1. trans. 
To smear over, or seal up, with rosin; to 
rub (esp. a violin bow or string) with rosin. 
Also absol. 2. fig. To supply with liquor; to 
make drunk; also intr., to indulge in drink. 
Now dial. 1729. 

l. Those, who make musiek with so harsh an 
instrument, need to have their bow well rosend 
before 1642. 

Rosinante (rozinw-nti) 1759. [- Sp. 
Rocinante (f. rocin horse, jade), the name of 
the horse ridden by Don Quixote.] A poor, 
Moi or ill-conditioned horse; a hack, 
ade. 

TRosmarine. OE. [Earlier form of ROSE- 


1849 


MARY.] 1. Rosemary —1742. 2. Sea-dew. B. 


2. That purer brine, And who! 

Xosmarine 1616. ee 

Rosolic (rozo-lik), a. 1835. [f. L. rosa + 
"OL + -I0 1 b.] Chem. In Ie. acid = AURIN. 

Rosolio (rozo*lio). 1819. [- It. var. of 
rosoli; see Ros SOLIS.) A sweet cordial made 
in Italy and Southern Europe from spirits, 
raisins, sugar, etc. 

Ross (ros) sb.' 1475. The name of a 
county in the north of Scotland, used attrib. 
in Ross herald, one of the six Scottish 
heralds. 

Ross (ros), sb.: 1577. [app. of Scand. 
origin, corresp. to Norw. dial. ros (rus) scrap- 
ings.] +1. Rubbish, refuse, dregs —1030. 2. 
The scaly outer portion of the bark of trees. 
Chiefly U.S. 1778. 

Ross, v. U.S. 1864. [f. prec.] trans. To 
remove the ross from; to divest a tree of 
(bark). 

tllRos solis. 1578. [mod.L. use of L. ros 
ad + solis, gen. of sol sun.] = ROSA SOLIS 
1757. 

Rostel (ro-stel). 1793. [Anglicized f. Ros- 
TELLUM.] Bot. The radicle of a seed. 

\Rostellum (reste-lim). 1760. [L. rostellum 
small beak or snout (Pliny), dim. of Ros- 
TRUM.] fi. Bot. a. A radicle —1832. b. The 
Short beak-shaped process on the stigma 
of many violets and orchids 1841. 2, Zool. 
a. The tubule and enclosed siphuncle of the 
various species of louse, replacing the usual 
mouth apparatus of insects 1826. b. The pro- 
truding fore-part of the head of tapeworms. 


armed with hooklets or spines 1849. Hence 
Rostellar, Rostellate, Roste'lliform, 
adjs. 


Roster (ró"stoi). tAlso rolster, rollster. 
1727. [- Du. rooster (i) grating, gridiron, 
(ii) table, list (from the appearance of a 
paper ruled with parallel lines), f. roosten; see 
Roast v., KRI. ] 1. Mil. A list or plan exhibit- 
ing the order of rotation, or turns of duties 
and service, of officers, men, and bodies of 
troops. 2. transf. A list or table exhibiting 
the names of a set of persons, esp. as taking 
turns of duty 1858. 

Rostral (ro-strál), a. (and sb.) late ME. [In 
sense 1 app. - med. L. *rostralis, f. ROSTRUM; 
in sense 2 alt. of (the proper word) ROSTRATE 
by suffix-substitution, perh, after Fr. ros- 
tral(e; in sense 3 f. ROSTRUM 5 + -AL'.] fl. 
R. bone, the coracoid process. Also absol. as 
sb. —1541. 2. Of columns, pillars, etc.: A- 
dorned with the beaks of galleys or with 
representations of these 1709. 3. Zool. Of 
or pertaining to, situated in or upon, the 
rostrum 1820. 

2. R. crown, a golden crown, adorned with figures 
of ships’ beaks, awarded to the person who first 
boarded an enemy’s ship. 

Rostrate (ro:strét), a. 1001. [Sense 1 repr. 
L. (corona) rostrata, f. ROSTRUM + -ala -ATE*; 
sense 2 1s f. ROSTRUM 5 + -ATE*.] fl. = prec. 
2. 1074. 2. Bot., Zool., etc. Having, or fur- 
nished with, a rostrum; terminating in a 
rostrum. 1819. So Ro'strated a. in sense 2. 

Rostri-ferous, a. 1852. f. rostri, as 
comb. form of L. rostrum + -FEROUS.] Hav- 
ing a rostrum (esp. as dist. from a proboscis). 

Rostrum (restr)m). Pl. rostra, rarely 
rostrums. 1579. [L., beak, snout, etc. (cf. 
sense 1), f. rodere gnaw.) 1. Rom. Antiq. The 
platform or stand for publie speakers in 
the Forum of ancient Rome, adorned with 
the beaks of ships taken from the Antiates 
in 338 B. O.; also, that part of the Forum in 
which this was situated. a. In pl. 1579. b. In 
sing.; also applied to the orators stand in the 
‘Athenian Assembly 1713. 2. transf. A plat- 
form, stage, stand, etc., adapted for public 
speaking 1706. b. spec. A pulpit 1771. 3. Rom. 
Antiq. = BEAK 7. 1074. t4. a. The beak or 
nose of an alembic or still 1084. b. A pair of 
forceps of a beak-like form —1722. 5. Zool., 
Bot., etc. A beak or snout; an oral apparatus 
of an elongated form 1753. 

2. Mr. Tappertit mounted on an empty cask 
which Stood | y way of r. in the room DICKENS. 

Rosulate (ro-ziulét), a. 1832. (f. late L. 
rosula, dim. of rosa rose + -ATE*.] Bol. Ar- 
ranged like the petals of a rose, or in the form 
of a rosette. 


ROTALIAN 


Rosy (ró"zi) a. late ME. If. ROSE sb. + 
I.] 1. Having the crimson or pink colour of 
a rose; rose-red. b. Said of persons, their 
features, etc., esp. as betokening good health. 
1593. c. Blushing 1011. d. ellipl. as a slang 
term for ‘wine’. DICKENS. 2. Resembling a 
rose; esp. sweet-smelling as a rose, rose- 
scented 1586. 3. Abounding in, decorated 
with, roses; composed of roses 1608. 4. Of 
times, circumstances, etc.: Bringing happi- 
ness; bright; promising, hopeful 1775, 

1. For see the Morn..begins Her rosie progress 
smiling Mut. b. That sweet Rosie Lad SHAKS. 3. 
His rosie Wreath was dropt not long before 
DRYDEN. 

Comb. as r.-bosomed, -cheeked, etc.; also, r. cross, 
the supposed emblem of the Rosicrucians (also 
attrib.); r. drop [tr. medical L. gutta rosacea], an 
inflamed condition of the face of hard drinkers, 
etc, Hence Rosy v. (rare) trans. and intr. to make 
or become r. or rose-red. 

Rosy-fingered, a. 1590. Having rosy fin- 
gers. Chiefly after Homeric poðoðáxrudos (has). 

‘The rosy fingred Morning faire SPENSER. 

Rot (ret), sb. ME. lorig. perh. — Scand.; 
cf. Icel., Faer., Norw. rot, Sw. dial. rat, obs. 
Da. rodt, rod, raad (XV1).] 1. The process of 
rotting or state of being rotten; decay, 
putrefaction; also, rotten or decayed matter. 
2. A virulent disease affecting the liver of 
sheep which are fed on moist pasture-lands; 
inflammation of the liver caused by the 
fluke-worm, liver-rot. Usu. with the. late 
ME. b. A particular form, instance, or 
epidemic, of this disease 1538. 3. A putres- 
cent or wasting disease in people. late ME. 
4. Decay in timber or other vegetable pro- 
ducts, stone, ete. See also DRY-ROT. 1830. 
5. slang. Nonsensical rubbish; trash, bosh 
1848, 6. Cricket. A rapid breakdown or fall of 
wickets during an innings 1884. 

2. His cattel must of R. and Murren die MryT. 
White r., the plant Hydrocotyle vulgaris, belonging 
to the order Umbellifere; marsh pennywort, 
sheep-rot; also, rot-grass. b. fig. Among the muses 
there's a general r. 1667. 5. You are just the sort 
of woman to believe in that kind of r, 1882, 

Rot (rot), v. (OK. rotian = OFris. rotia, 
OS. roton, MDu. roten, OHG. rdggén, rel. to 
MLG., rólen, MHG. rezen; cf. ROTTEN.) 
1. intr. Of animal substances: To undergo 
natural decomposition; to decay, putrefy, 
through disease, mortification, or death. Also 
of timber; fruit, vegetable matter, etc. 2. 
fig. in various contexts, chiefly denoting de- 
cay of a moral or abstract kind ME. 3. Of 
persons: To become affected with some pu- 
trescent or wasting disease, esp. as the result 
of confinement in jail ME. b. Of sheep: To 
become affected with the rot 1528. 4. trans. 
To affect with decomposition, putrescence, 
or decay; to make rotten. late ME. 5. To 
affect (sheep) with the rot. Also absol. late 
ME. 6. Used in imprecations 1588. 7. slang. 
To chaff severely. Also absol., to talk non- 
sense. 1890. 

1. Corne not reaped, but suffered to rotte 1581. 
Dead men rotting to nothing Morris. 3. b. The 
hiny Sheep. K. inwardly, and foul contagion 
spread MILT. 4. fig. Better that we had rotted out 
our lives in exile 1848, 6. The South-Fog r. him 
SHAKS. 

Rota (ró"tà). 1000. [- L, rola wheel] 
1. A political club, founded in 1059 by J. 
Harrington, which advocated rotation in the 
offices of Government; also, a society of this 
type. 2. A rotation (of persons, etc); à 
round or routine (of duties, ete.); ta rote 
1073. b. A list of persons acting in rotation; 
a roster 1856. 3. R. C. Ch. (with cap.) The 
supreme court for ecclesiastical and secular 
causes 1079. 

2. According to a r. to be agreed on between each 
other 1868. 3. The R. consists of twelve Doctors 
chosen out of the four Nations of Italy, France, 
Spain, and Germany 1728. 

Rotal (ró"-tál), a. 1656, [f. L. rota and ROTA 
+ -AL',) 1. Pertaining to a wheel or wheels. 
2. Pertaining to rotation or circular motion 
1855. 3. R. C. Ch. Connected with the Rota 
1907. 

Rotalian (rotéliün) sb. and a. 1802. (f. 
mod.L. Rotalia (Lamarck, 1809), f. L. rota 
wheel, perh. after mammalia; see -AN.] 
A. sb. A foraminifer of the genus Rotalia 
1809. B. adj. Of, belonging to this genus 
1862. 


ROTARIAN 


Rotarian (roté*riàn), a. and sb. 1912. Of 
or portante to, a member of, a Rotary 
club. 

Rotary (ró*tári) a. and sb. 1731. [- 
med. L. rotarius, f. L. rota wheel; see -ARY*.] 
A. adj. 1. Ot motion: Circular: taking place 
round a centre or axis. 2. Operating by 
means of rotation; rotative 1799. 3. (With 
initial cap.) Epithet of a world-wide society, 
with many branches, of representatives of 
trades, businesses, or professions, organized 
for the purpose of international service to 
humanity; orig: named from the fact that 
the first club (formed at Chicago in 1905) met 
at the premises of each member in turn. 
D A rotary machine or apparatus 

A. 2. All our general storms are cyclonic in their 
character, that is, r. and 5 1884. 

Rotate (ros. tet), a. 1875. f. L. rota wheel 
+ -ATEM] Bot. Wheel-shaped; esp. of a 
monopetalous corolla with a short tube and 
spreading limb. 

Rotate (roté'-t), v. 1808. E- rofat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. rotare revolve, f. rota wheel, see 
"ATE*.] 1. inir. To move round a centre or 
axis; to perform one or more revolutions. 2. 
trans. 'To cause (a thing) to turn round or re- 
volve on a centre or axis 1831. 3. To change, 
or take, in rotation 1879. 

3. She could mow a fleld,. .and r. its crops 1879. 

Rotation (roté'-Jon). 1555. ([- L. rotatio, 
-on-, f. a8 prec.; see -ION, Cf. (O)Fr. rotation.) 
1. The action of moving round a centre, or of 
turning round (and round) on an axis; also, 
the action of producing a motion of this kind. 
2. The fact of coming round again in succes- 
sion; return or recurrence; a recurring series 
or period 1010. b. Regular and recurring 
succession in office, duties, ete., of a number 
of persons. Freq. in phr. by or ín r. 1656. c. 
Agric, A change or succession of crops in a 
certain order on a given piece of ground, in 
order to avoid the exhaustion of the soil 
1778. 

1. fig. The perpetuall R. of fortune 1647. 2. Medi- 
cines. .suffer a r. of fashions like our cloaths 1756. 
b. In America..the tendency is towards 'rota- 
tion’ in office 1888, c. A regular r. of Crops and 
Fallow 1778. Hence Rota-tional a. acting in r.; 
of or belonging to r. 

Rotative (ró"tütiv), a. 1778. [f. ROTATE v. 
+ -IVE. Cf. (sense 1) Fr. (machine) rotative.] 
1, Rotating, turning round like a wheel; 
acting or operating by circular motion. b. 
Produced by rotation; producing, connected 
with or of the nature of rotation 1823. 2. 
Acting or coming in rotation; recurrent 
1813, 

1. A r. or wheel engine 1778. b. The Earth's r. 
movement 1868. 2. Cotton was cultivated..as a 


T.. crop 1864. 

Rotativist (roté'-tivist), sb. and a. 1909. [f. 
prec, + -IsT.) One who supports an auto- 
cratic system of government whereby per- 
sons and parties pass in and out of office by 
mutual arrangement, without reference to 
the interests or desires of the public. Also 
freq. attrib. or as adj. 

The collapse of the Portuguese colonial empire 
must come with the continuance of the struggle 
between r. Royalism and revolutionary Repub- 
licanism 1917. So Rota-tivism. 

Rotator (rotē'-tə1). 1676. [orig. (sense 1) — 
L, rotator, f. as ROTATE v. + -OR 2; in later 
use f. ROTATE v. + -OR 2. Cf. Fr. rotateur.] 
1, Anat. A muscle by which a limb or part 
can be moved circularly. 2. A thing, appa- 
ratus or part which has a rotary motion or 
action 1772. 3. One of the Rotatoria; a 
rotifer 1876. 

Rotatory (rotütori) a. and sb. 1755. f. 
ROTATE v. + -ORY*.] A. adj. 1, a. Of the 
nature of rotation; connected with rotation. 
b. Rotating; working by means of rotation 
1812. c. Causing rotation 1828. 2. Going 
round, or coming, in rotation 1824. 

1. A r. movement at the hip-joint 1845. b. The 
track of five..r. storms 1850. 2. I become.. 
wearled with the repetition of r. acts 1831. 

B. sb. A rotifer 1835. 

Rotche (rotf) Also rotch, roach; rot- 
chie. 1809. [Later form of Du., Fris. rotge 
(Martens, 1675), of obse. origin.] The little 
auk. 

Rote (rét), sb.: ME. [- OFr. rote = Pr. 
rola; cf. MLG., MDu. rot(t}e, OHG. rol(t)a; the 
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Rom. and Gmc. words are identical with the 
Celtic word repr. in CROWD sb. ] A medieval 
musical instrument, probably of the violin 
class. Now Hist. 

Rote (rot), sb.? ME. [Of unkn. origin.) t1. 
a. Custom, habit, practice —1440. b. Me- 
chanical practice or performance; regular 
procedure; mere routine 1768. 2. By r., in a 
mechanical manner, by routine, esp. by the 
mere exercise of memory without proper 
understanding of, or reflection upon, the 
matter in question; also, twith precision, by 
heart. late ME. 

2. Hee tels you lyes by r. EARLE. To learn to 
play by r. or ear without Book 1662. Words 
learn'd by r. a parrot may rehearse COWPER. 

Rote (rdt), sb.“ Now U.S. 1610. [Of unkn. 
origin. Cf. contemp. RUT sb.] The roaring 
of the sea or surf. 

While the seas r. doth ring their doleful knell 1010. 

Rote (ró*t), v. 1593. [f ROTE sb.*] 1. trans. 
To repeat, run over, rattle off, from memory. 
Also absol. t2. To learn or fix by rote (rare) 
1775. 

2. Words That are but roated in your Tongue 
SHAKS. 

Ro-t-gut, ro-tgut. 1633. [f. Ror v. + Gur 
sb.] 1. An adulterated or unwholesome li- 
quor; spec. bad small beer, or (in U.S.) in- 
ferior whiskey. 2. attrib. or as adj. Of liquor: 
Unwholesome, injurious to the system 1706. 

Rother (ro- ah. Now dial. [OE. hrider, 
hrjóer = OFris. (h)rither, a deriv. from the 
stem hrith, OHG. hrind (G. rind).] An ox; 
animal of the ox kind; pl. oxen. So 
beast 1008. 

Rother, obs. f. RuDDER. 

Rothesay (ro:ps?). late ME. Name of an 
ancient castle in Scotland, used attrib. in R. 
herald, one of the six Scottish heralds. Also 
ellipt. 

Rotifera (roti-féra). 1830. [mod. L., n. 
pl of rotifer(us, f. L. rota wheel + -fer 
bearing.) A class of minute (usu. micro- 
scopic) animalcules, having rotatory organs 
which are used in swimming. So Ro-tifer 
(rd"-tifoa), an animalcule belonging to this 
class 1793. 

Rotograph (ró*tógraf). 1898. [f. roto-, 
used as comb. form of L. rota wheel, + 
-GRAPH.] A photographic print made by 
exposing the object through a lens and 
prism, 80 that its reversed image is thrown 
upon part of a roll of sensitive paper. 

Roto nda. Now rare. 1070. [It., subst. 
use (sc. camera) of fem. of rotondo round :— 
L. rotundus. See ROTUNDA.] 1. spec. The 
Pantheon. t2. A round or circular object. 
ADDISON. 3. A rounded part of a coach 
1874. 

Rotor (rde, ton). 1903. [irreg. for ROTATOR.) 
1. The rotating part of a dynamo or motor. 
2. A vertical rotating metal cylinder used as a 
means of obtaining greater power from wind 
1924, 

Rottan (ro-t'n). 1500. Var. of RATTON. 

Rotten (rot'n, a. ME. [- ON. rotinn, 
which has the form of a pa. pple. on the base 
*raul- *reul- *rut-, repr. by ROT v. and RET 
v.] I. 1. Of animal matter: In a state of de- 
composition or putrefaction; decomposed, 
putrid. 2. Of vegetable substances, etc.: In a 
state of thorough decay ME. 13. Of air, 
water: Putrid, corrupted, tainted, foul 
—1802. 4. Of ground, soil, etc.: Extremely 
soft, yielding, or friable by reason of decay 
1440. b. Of rocks: Partly decomposed 1805. 
5. Of sheep: Affected with the rot 1460. 
6. local. Damp, wet, rainy 1599. 

1. The sweet War-man is dead and r. SHAKS. 2. 
In the r. Trunks of hollow Trees DRYDEN. fig. 
You'l be r. ere you bee halfe ripe SHAKS. 3. tR. 
fever, putrid fever. 4. Theice [was] very dangerous, 
being r. 1806. 6. A raw r. fog after frost 1844. 

IL. 1. Morally, socially, or politically cor- 
rupt. late ME. b. R. borough: see BOROUGH 3. 
2. Weak, unsound 1607. b. slang. In a very 
poor state, of a very bad quality, quite 
worthless. Also as a mere expletive. 1881. 

1. Root up the r. race of the ungodly 1555. He is 
R. at the Core, and his Soul is dishonest 1718. 2. 
Nor sleepe, nor sanctuary. shall lift vp Their r. 
Priuiledge..'gainst My hate to Martius SHAKS. 
b. You may imagine how r. I have been feeling 
STEVENSON. Justlike you. Forgot the r. centre- 
bit. 1892. Hence Ro-tten-ly adv., - ness. 


ROUCOU 


Rotten-hearted, a. ME. Of a thoroughly 
corrupt nature or character. 

Dis roten hertid synne of Accidie CHAUCER, 

Ro-tten Row · 1799. [app. f. ROTTEN d. 
+ Row sb. Reason for the name unkn.] A 
road in Hyde Park, extending from Apsley 
Gate to Kensington Gardens, much used asa 
fashionable resort for horse or carriage exer- 
cise. Now usu. called The Row. 

Ro · tten · stone, ro'ttenstone. 1677. f. 
ROTTEN a. + STONE sb.] A decomposed sili- 
ceous limestone chiefly used as a powder for 
polishing metals. Hence Ro-tten-stone v. 
trans. to polish with r. 

Rotter (roto). slang. 1894. It. ROT v. + 
-ER' 1.) In vaguely depreciative use: One 
who is objectionable on moral or other 
grounds. 

(Rotula (ro-tiüli) Pl. usu. -le (li). late 
ME. [L., dim of rofa wheel; see -ULE.] 1. 
Anat. a. The knee-cap, patella. b. The point 
of the elbow 1760. 2. One of five radial 
pieces forming part of the oral skeleton of 
sea-urchins 1877. Hence Ro-tular a. 

Rotund (rot»:nd), a. 1705. [~ L. rotundus, f. 
rolare ROTATE v.] 1. Round, circular, 
orbicular. Now rare exc. in scientific use, 
2. Of the mouth: Rounded in the act of 
utterance. Hence fransf., sonorous, full- 
toned. (After L. ore rotundo.) 1830. 3. Of the 
physique: Rounded 1834. 

2. A most r. and glowing negative DICKENS. 
Hence Rotund sb. (rare), a round object or ex- 
panse, Rotu:nd-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

(Rotunda (rotp-ndà). 1087. [alt., after L, 
rotundus, of ROTONDA. See also ROTUNDO.] 
1. A building round in shape both inside and 
outside, esp. one with a dome 1700. b. As the 
name of the Pantheon at Rome and other 
buildings of this form 1687. 2. A circular 
hall or room within a building 1828, 

2. The Reading Room of the British Museum. 
that immense r. 1901. 

Rotundate (roto:ndét), a. 1776. [- ro- 
tundat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. rotundare, f. 
rotundus ROTUND; see -ATE*.] Bot. and Zool. 
Rounded off. 

Rotu:ndi-, comb. form of L. rotundus 
round, used in rotundifo-liate, -fo-lious 
adjs., having round leaves; ete. 

Rotundity (roty-nditi). 1589. [- (O)Fr. 
rotondité or L. rotunditas, f. rotundus ROTUND; 
see -ITy.] 1. The condition of being round 
or spherical; roundness, sphericity 1597, b. 
concr, A round or spherical mass; a round 
building, etc. 1744. 2. Rounded fullness, esp. 
of language 1589, 3. Roundness of the body 
or its parts; fullness of habit. Also concr. 
1786. 

1. They believe the r. of the earth 1600. 2. He 
began. with true legal r, of verbiage 1879. 3. The 
faultless rotundities of a lusty country girl 


Harpy. 
Rotu-ndo. Now rare or Obs. 1625. [Al 


teration of ROTUNDA.] fl. A circular form or 
figure —1632. 2. A circular building, chamber, 
or space 1632. 3. = ROTONDA 3. 1807, 

Rotu-ndo-, used as comb. form of L. 70- 
tundus, as in r.-ovate a., oval but roundish. 

((Roture (rotür). 1682. [(O)Fr. roture = 
OFr. routure (orig.) newly broken ground i= 
med.L. ruptura assart; see RUPTURE] I. 
Plebeian tenure. 2, Plebeian rank 1795. 

Roturier (rotürye), sb. and a. Also fem. 
-iere (ver). 1586. [Fr., f. rofure; see prec., 
-IER.] A. sb. 1. A plebeian; a person of low 
rank. 2. In Canada, one who holds real 
estate subject to an annual rent 1861. B. adj. 
Plebeian 1614. 

His manners, though courteous. , are r. and vul- 
gar 1835. á 

Rouble (rü-b'). 1554. [Earliest forms 
rubbel, roble, ruble, later rouble (after Fr; = 
Russ. rubi'.] 1. The Russian monetary unit, 
in early times a money of account equal in 
value to an English mark, or 13s. 4d., now à 
silver coin worth (since 1897) 2s. lid. 2. A 
paper money of less value than the silver 
rouble 1811. 

Roucou (rükü-), sb. 1000. [- Fr. ro(ujcou = 
Tupi rucu, urucü.] 1. A dye-yielding tree, 
Bird orellana, of the West Indies and 8. 
‘America. Also r.-tree. 2. The dye or dye 
stuff obtained from this tree, also called 
anatta or arnatio 1666. 


ROUÉ 


|Roué (ru-e). 1800. [Fr., pa. pple. of rouer 
break on the wheel] One who is given to, 
or leads, a life of pleasure and sensuality; a 
debauchee, a rake. 

Rouen (rwah). 1728. Name of a city in 
Northern France, used attrib. in R. bushel, 
duck (a common domestic variety), lilac. 

Rouge (růz), a. and sb. 1485. L- (O)Fr. 
rouge :- L. rubeus RED.] A. adj. I. R. Croix 
(or tCross), R. Dragon, the titles of two of the 
Pursuivants of the English College of Arms, 
so called from their badges. 2. R. royal, a 
Belgian marble of a reddish colour 1858. B. 
sb. 1. A fine red powder prepared from 
safflower, and used as a cosmetic to give an 
artificial colour to the cheeks or lips 1753. 
2. A red preparation of oxide of iron, used as 
a plate powder 1839. 3. A ‘red’, republican, 
etc. 1821. 4. The red colour in the game of 
rouge el noir 1827. 

R. et noir (riz e nwàr), a card game, so called 
because the table at which it is played has two red 
and two black diamond-shaped marks, upon which 
the players place their stakes according to the 
colour which they favour. 

Rouge (rüdsa), 8b.* 1863. [Eton College 
term, of unkn. origin.] a. A scrimmage. b. 
A point in the wall-game, three of which 
make a goal. 

Rouge (riz), v. 1777. Uf. ROUGE sb.] trans, 
"To colour with rouge. Also absol. b. fig. To 
cause to colour or blush 1815. 

Rough (rof) sb. 1480. [f. next] I. 1. a. 
Rough or broken ground. b. A stretch of 
rough ground; esp. a steep bank or slope 
covered with undergrowth or trees; a cop- 
pice. Now local. 1600. c. The rough ground 
at the edge of, or between the greens on, a 
golf-course 1901. 2. A spike inserted in each 
heel of a horseshoe in *roughing' horses to 
prevent slipping 1884. 

1. a. The flend..through strait, r., dense, or 
rare,..pursues his way Mir. C. Thanks to Var- 
don having pulled into the r. the Scotsman 
secured the sixteenth [hole] 1901. 

II. 1. The rough disagreeable part, side, or 
aspect of anything; that which is harsh or 
unpleasant; rough treatment, hardship 1642. 
2. A rowdy 1837. III. 1. Rough or refuse 
matter in the working of minerals 1677, 2. 
The rough state or material of anything 1799. 

Phr. In the r., (a) in a rough, imperfect, or un- 
finished state; in a preliminary sketch or design; 
(b) in disorder; without preparation. 

Rough (rof), a. (OE. rah = MLG., MDu. 
rüch, rü (Du. ruig, ruw), OHG. rüh (G. rauh) 
- WGme. *rüx(w)a.] I. 1. Having a surface 
diversified with small projections, points, 
bristles, etc.; not even or smooth. b. Of 
cloth: Coarse OE. 2. Having the skin 
covered with hair; hairy, shaggy. In later 
"use spec. unclipped, unshorn; having a rough 
coat of hair. OK. 3. Of ground: Difficult to 
traverse; uneven, broken; uncultivated, 
wild OE, 

1. The tongue is r., and beset with prickles 
GorpsM. 2. Till new-borne chinnes Be r., ani 
Razor-able SHAKS. 3. These high wilde hilles, and 
r. vneeuen wales, Drawes out our miles SHAKS. 

II. 1. a. Of the sea, weather, wind, etec.: 
Stormy, violent ME. b. Of a voyage or 
journey: Attended with, performed in, rough 
weather 1854. 2. Of actions, etc.: Violent; 
marked by violence towards, or harsh treat- 
ment of, others ME. 3. Of persons, their 
actions, language, appearance, etc.: Inclined 
to be harsh, violent, rude, or ungentle. late 
ME. tb. Of horses: Not properly broken in 
(rare) 1707. +4. Of remedies, medicines, ete. : 
Violent in effect; strong, powerful —1705. 
5. collog. a. Bearing or falling hardly on a 
Person 1870. b. Severe on, ‘down’ on, à 
person 1870. 

1. a. fig. A quiet ebb will follow this r. tide 1596. 
Time, and the Houre, runs through the roughest 
Day SHaxs, Nor is the wind less r. that blows a 
good man's barge M. ARNOLD. 2. K. deeds of 
Rage, and sterne Impatience SHAKS. Things 
promised ar, time for the Church at Ephesus 1891. 

« The. r. frowne of Warre SHAKS. Ue] called 
him. .Lyar, Dog, and other r. Appellatives 
STEELE. White Winter, that r. nurse, Rocks the 
death-cold Year today SHELLEY. Phr. To cut up 
T.: see CUT v. The rougher sex, the male sex. 5. a. 
Phr, R. luck, r, luck on (a person), worse luck than 
he deserves, b. They’re mighty r. on strangers 


III. 1. Of sounds: Discordant, harsh. late 
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ME. b. Gram. Aspirated 1736. 2. Sharp or 
harsh to the taste, esp. of wine or cider 1545. 
3. Of persons, diction, style, etc.: Wanting 
grace or refinement; unpolished, rugged 1535. 
4. Of occupations or exercises; Requiring or 
associated with rude energy or strength 1717. 

1. The r. and woeful music that we have SHAKS. 
b. H still remained as the r. breathing 1880. 3. A 
plain, r., honest Man, and wise, tho’ not learned 
ADDISON. A sort of r. eloquence SCOTT, A r. and. 
hearty welcome 1873. 4. The softness and warmth 
o the climate forbid. all r. exercises 1717. 

IV. 1. Of materials: In a natural or crude 
state; undressed, unwrought; not brought by 
working into a finished condition or form. 
late ME. 2. Made in a general way without 
detailed minuteness; having an approximate 
accuracy or adequacy ; rudely sufficient; also, 
ina preliminary form 1607. 3. Not very good 
or perfect 1812. b. Lacking in comfort or 
refinement 1859. 4. Comprising or requiring 
only the ruder degrees or processes of work- 
manship or skill 1680. b. Ignoring, or in- 
capable of, fine distinctions; not entering 
into minutie or details 1819. 

1. A chair or ru ofr. timber GIBBON. 2. Ther. 
Draught of the Marriage Settlement STEELE. I 
add a r. drawing of the arms Scorr. The supposed 
deeds were only r. copies 1888. 4. We know.. 
their Pharmacy was K. and Barbarous 1704. b. 
In this r. justice of the world there is a natural 
distribution of rewards 1873. 

Special collocations; r. coat, the first coat of 
plaster on lath; r. coating, = ROUGH-CAST sb. 2; 
r. diamond, see DIAMOND 8b.; r. file, a file with a 
deep-cut face; r. house U.. disturbance, row; 
hence as vb. (trans. and intr.) 
making a mast; r. neck U. 
r. rice, unhusked rice, paddy; se 8. 
neck; r. strings, the framed timbers which 
support the steps of a staircase; r. stuff, (a) the 
bottom stuff for boots and shoes; (b) coarse paint 
used before the final coat; r.-waller, a builder of 
rough-stone walls, Hence Rou-gh-ly adv., -ness. 

Rough (rof) adv. 1560. [f. prec.] In a 
rough manner; roughly, rudely; without 
special care or accuracy. 

Phr. To lie (or " r., to sleep at night in one's 
clothes without be ing, esp. out of doors. 

Comb.: r.-spoken a. blunt or rough in speech; 
-wrought a. roughly worked, shaped, or pre- 


pared. 

Rough (rof) v. 1483. [t. the adj.] I. 1. 
trans. ta. To raise a nap on (cloth). b. To 
turn, pull, scrape or rub up, so as to make 
rough 1703. c. To make rough; to ruffle 1844. 
d. spec. To put large-headed nails into a 
horse's shoes in order to prevent the horse 
from slipping 1825. 2. a. To use rough 
language to (a person); to ruffle 1861. b. To 
deal roughly with, ill-use 1868. 3. intr. To 
bristle or ruffle up 1904. 

1. b. If the hurricane roughs up the straw on all 
the ricks 1879. 2. a. I le] lost no chance of 


roughing him in his replies HUGHES. 
II. 1. To r. it, to do without ordinary con- 


veniences or luxuries; to live in a rough way 
1768. 2. trans, a. To break in (a horse) 1802. 
b. To expose (an animal) to rough weather 


and hard or scanty fare 1858, 
1. We were obliged to ruff it the whole passage 


1708. 

III. 1. With various advs, a. To trim or 
work off in a rough fashion 1789. b. To shape 
or cut out roughly; to plan or sketch out 
roughly 1793. c. To fill or work in, to sketch 
in, roughly 1864. 2. To work or shape in a 
rough preliminary fashion 1815. b. To 
heckle (flax) roughly 1882. 

Roughage (rp. feds). 1883. [f. ROUGH a. 

+ -AGE.] The rough or refuse part of grain or 
crops; in dietetics, the bran of cereals or vege- 
table fibre, which stimulates the movements 
of the alimentary canal. 

Rouéh-and-ready, a. 1810. 1. Of things: 
Not elaborately ordered, contrived or 
finished; just good enough to serve the pur- 
pose. 2. Of persons: Ready to take things as 
they come; not finical or particular; working 
in a rough but prompt and effective manner 
1849. 3. Of manner, etc.: Roughly efficient or 
effective, without entering into minutir or 
observing a regular procedure 1860. 

3. The rough and ready style which belongs to a 
people of sailors. .farmers and mechanics 1860. 

Rough-and-tumble, a., sb., and adv. 1810. 
[orig. boxing slang.) A. adj. 1. Having the 
character of a scuffle or scramble 1832. 2. Of 
persons: Practising irregular methods of box- 


ROUGHSHOD 


ing; inclined to be rough or violent 1848. 3. 
transf. Riotous, disorderly, forming a con- 
fused mass or group 1858. 

1. That circle of r. political life where the fine- 

fibred men are at a discount 1872. 
. Haphazard or random fighting, 
struggling, or adventure; scuffle, scramble 
1810. 2. With a. A random or free fight or 
set-to 1821. C. adv. In a rough, informal 
manner 1818. 

Rough-cast, roughcast (rp-fkast), ppl. a. 
and sb, 1519. [f. ROUGH adv. and a. See 
Cast v. and sb.) A. ppl. a. I. Of walls, ete.: 
Roughly coated with a mixture of lime and 
gravel. 2. Roughly or rudely contrived, de- 
signed, or made; of a rough, imperfect type 
1591. B. sb. 1. A composition of lime and 
gravel, used as a plastering for the outside of 
walls 1590. b. attrib. Consisting of rough-cast 
1599. 12. A rough sketch or outline. (Prop. 
in two words.) —1644. 

A. 2. A half-true and rougheast opinion 1880. 

Rough-cast (rv-fkast), v. 1565. [f. ROUGH. 
adv. + CAST v.] 1. trans. To coat, cover, or 
fillin, with rough-cast. 2. To mould or shape 
roughly; to prepare in a rough form 1586. 

2. I have commenced, and have rough-cast 
several of the chapters W. IRVING, Hence 
Rou'gh-ca:ster, a workman who puts on rough- 


cast. 

+Rou-gh-draw, v. 1072. [ROUGH adv.) 
trans. To draw, draft, or design roughly 
1779. 

Rou-gh-dry, v. 1837. [ROUGH adv.] trans. 
To dry (clothes) without smoothing or iron- 
ing. So Rou-gh-dry a. 

Roughen (r»-f'n) v. 1582. [f. ROUGH a. 
+ Nb. ] I. trans. To render or make rough; 
to bring into a rough state. Also with up. b. 
To rough (a horse) 1864. c. fig. To irritate, 
ruffle 1859. 2. intr. To become rough 1730. 
e The wind was rising and the sea roughening 


865, 

Rou · gh-footed, a. 1495. [ROUGH d.] 1. 
Having feathered feet, as r. dove, eagle, etc. 
2. Wearing shoes of undressed hide with the 
hair on. Now Hist. 1529, 

Rou-gh-grind, v. 1660, [ROUGH adv.] 
trans. To grind roughly or so as to leave an 
unsmoothed or uneven surface. 

Rough-hew (rofhiü) v. 1530, [ROUGH 
adv.) trans. To hew (timber) roughly; to 
Shape out roughly; to work or execute in the 
rough. 

. There's a Diuinity that shaj 
them how we will SHAKS. Hence Rou'gh-hewer. 

Rough-hewn (r»fhiün) ppl. a. 1530. 
[RovGH adv. Cf. prec.) 1. Roughly hewn or 
shaped out, roughly wrought. 2. Of persons: 
Lacking in refinement; uncultivated, plain, 
blunt; trough-natured, cruel 1600, 

2. The r. native of the north SCOTT. 

Roughing (ro-fin), vbl. sb. 1755. Uf. ROUGH 
v. + Ndl.] 1. The action of making rough. 
2. The action or operation of preparing 
roughly or treating in a preliminary manner. 
Also with advs., as down, in, up. 1826. 3. The 
fact of undergoing hardships, or living under 
hard conditions 1841, 

2. Bastard stucco is of three coats, the first is r. in 
or rendering 1873. 

Roughings (rv-finz). dial. 1074. [app. à 
var. of ROWEN, infi. by ROUGH a. through the 
var. Row d.] Aftermath, 

Roughish (rv. ff), a. 1704. lt. ROUGH a. 
+ -ISH'.] Somewhat rough. 

Rough leaf. 1733. [ROUGH d.] 1. The 
first true leaf of a (garden or field) plant, as 
dist. from the cotyledons; a foliage leaf 1754. 
2. The stage of growth when the true leaves 
have appeared 1733. 

Rough-legged, a. 1611. [Rove a.] 
Having hairy or feathered legs; esp. of birds: 
having the tarsi feathered. 

Rough-rider (ro-frei:dor). 1791. [ROUGH 
a.) 1. A horse-breaker. b. Mil. A non-com- 
missioned officer who assists the riding- 
master 1802. 2. A horseman of a rough type; 
one engaged in rough work or who can ride an 
unbroken horse 1828, b. Mil. An irregular 
cavalryman 1884. 

Roughshod (r»-f Jod), a. and pa. pple. 1688. 
A. adj. Of horses: Having shoes with the nail- 
heads projecting; chiefly fig. in phr. to ride r. 
over, to domineer or tyrannize over, to treat 


. sb. 


s our ends, R. 


ROUGHT 


without any consideration. B. pa. pple. Pro- 
vided with shoes which are roughed to pre- 
vent slipping 1826. 

Rought, obs. pa. t. of REACH, RECK. 

Rough-tree. 1629. [In earlier use a var. 
of RUFF-TREE and ROOF-TREE 2; later also f. 
Roven d.] Naut. A mast, yard, or boom, 
serving as a rail or fence above the ship’s side, 
from the quarter-deck to the forecastle; any 
unfinished mast or spar. 

Roulade (rulad). 1700. [Fr., f. rouler to 
roll; see -ADE.] Mus. A quick succession of 
notes, prop. as sung to one syllable. 

Rouleau (ruld-). Pl. -eaus, -eaux. 1693. 
Fr. (XVI), deriv. of rôle; see ROLE, -EL*.] 1. A 
number of gold coins made up into a cylin- 
drical packet. b. transf., esp. of blood- 
corpuscles 1858. 2. A roll, coil 1795. 3. A 
trimming of a rolled form 1827, 

Roulette (rule-t). 1734. [Fr. roulette (OFr. 
roelette), dim. of rouelle (OFr. roele) wheel :— 
late L. rotella, dim. f. rofa wheel] tl. A 
small wheel. NonTH. 2. A game of chance 
played on a table with a revolving centre, 
on which à ballis set in motion, which finally 
drops into one of a set of numbered compart- 
ments 1745. b. The centre part of a roulette 
table 1850. 3. Geom. The curve traced by any 
point in the plane of a given curve when the 
latter rolls without sliding over another fixed 
curve. 1807. 4. A device to keep the hair in 
curl 1860, 5. Engraving. A small instrument 
used to produce a series of dotted lines on a 
plate 1854, 6. A revolving toothed wheel for 
perforating postage stamps 1867, Hence 
Roule:tted pa. pple. of postage stamps: 
perforated by means of a r. 

Rouman (rü-màn), sb. and a. 1856. [- Fr. 
Roumain - the native name Román - L. Ro- 
manus ROMAN.) = next. 

Roumanian, Rum- (rumé'niàn), a. and 
sb. 1865. [f. Roumania + -AN.] A. adj. Of, or 
belonging to, Roumania. B. sb. A native of 
Roumania; the language of Roumania 1878. 

Roumeliote, Rum- (rumi-lió"t) 1838. [= 
mod. Gr. Pusu; See -OTE.] A native of 
Roumelia. Also attrib. or as adj. 

Rounce (rauns) 1083. [- Du. ronds(e, 
ronse in same sense.] T ½ o. 1. The handle 
of the winch by which the spit and wheel are 
turned so as to run the carriage of a hand- 
press in and out. 2. The spit and wheel (or 
girth-barrel) of a printing-press 1683. 

Rouncival (rau-nsival). 1573. [perh. f. the 
place-name Roncesvalles (Roncevauz)] In 
full R. pea, a large variety of garden or field 


pea. 

Rouncy (rau-nsi). Now arch. (ME. ronsi, 
rouncyn — OFr. ronci, roncin = med.L. 
roncinus, runcinus (xi); of unkn. origin.] A 
horse, esp. à riding-horse. 

Round (raund), sb. ME. If. ROUND d.] 
I. 1. A spherical or globular body; a sphere, 
globe, planet. Somewhat rare, b. The vault 
of heaven 1590. 2. An object of a cireular 
form 1500. b. A large round piece of beef, 
usually one cut from the haunch 1821. c. 
Brewing. A large vessel or cask employed in 
the final process of fermenting beer 1806. 3. 
A rung or rundle of a ladder 1548. b. A tooth 
or stave of a trundle 1731. c. A round cross- 
bar connecting the stilts of a plough, or the 
legs of a chair; a stretcher 1875. 4. fa. A 
piece of sculpture or statuary executed in the 
round —1700. b. Arch. A rounded moulding 
1673. c. A plane with a convex bottom and 
iron, for working hollows or grooves 1846. 
5. The r.: a. That form of sculpture in which 
the figure stands clear of any ground, as dist. 
from relief 1811. b. A rounded or convex 
form 1797. c. The natural form of timber, 
without being squared in any way 1813. 

1. This (earthly, etc.) r., the earth; To the utter- 
most convex Of this great R. MILT. b. Nature that 
heard such sound Beneath the hollow r. Of 
seat MILT. 3. A Ladder of Ten Rounds 
may consider myself on the first r. of. 


he y.. 
than any flat or painting whatsoever 1622. 5. a. 
Many early pieces, modelled in high relief and in 


some circular object; the complete circle of 
something (with or without implication of the 
included area). late ME. 2. A circle, ring, or 
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coil; an annular enclosing line or device. late 
ME. b. A single turn of yarn, etc., when 
wound as on a reel 1753. 3. A structure, or 
part of one, a building, enclosing wall, etc., 
having a circular form 1578. b. A circular 
part, form, or arrangement of natural origin 
1602. c. A curve or bend, as of a river, bay, 
etc. 1616. 4. A circular group or assemblage 
of persons. Freq. in phr. ín a r., in a ring. 
1590. b. A circular group of things; a number 
of things set or arranged in a ring 1598. 

1. The wide r. of earth..holds nothing that I 
would call a recompense SCOTT. 2. What is this, 
that. .weares vpon his paor mow, the r. And top 
of Soueraignty ? SHAKS. 4. b. fig. Repeating again 
and again the same small r. of memories GEO. 


ELIOT. 

III, 1. A dance in which the performers 
move in a circle or ring, or around a room, 
etc. 1513. 2. Movement in a circle, or about 
an axis; motion round a certain course or 
track 1604. b. A roundabout way or course; 
one which turns round in a circle 1590. 3. A 
recurring or revolving course of time 1710. 
b. A recurring or continuous succession or 
series of events, occupations, duties, ete, 
1655. 4. Mil. The walk or circuit performed 
by the watch among the sentinels of a garri- 
son, camp, etc. esp. during the night. 
Chiefly in phr. to go, pace, or walk the r. 1598, 
b. A watch under the command of an officer, 
which goes round a camp, the ramparts of a 
fortress, etc., to see that the sentinels are 
vigilant, or which parades the streets of a 
town to preserve good order; a military 
patrol 1581. 5. A customary circuit, walk, or 
course; the beat or course traversed by a 
watchman, constable, vendor, etc. Freq. 
in phr, fo walk, take, go, etc., one's round(s). 
1607. 6. A turn, walk, or drive round a place 
or to a series of places, for the purpose of re- 
creation, sight-seeing, purchasing, etc. 1611, 
b. A series of visits or calls 1772. c. Golf. A 
spell of play in which the player goes right. 
round the course 1879. 7. The circuit of à 
place, etc. 1000. b. To go the r., of communi- 
cations, news, etc., to be passed or handed on 
round a whole set of persons. Also const. of. 
1609. c. pl. Cf. ROUNDSMAN 1. 1795. 

l. fig. Where rivulets dance their wayward r. 
Wonbsw. 2. His kill-joy visage will never again 
stop the bottle in its r. ScoTT, b. Ile lead: 
about a R.. through bush, through 


through bi y 

time Still father Truth? TENNYSON, b. This is the 
r.of my day JOHNSON. 5. The watchful Bellman 
march'd his R. STEELE. 6. c. A ‘round’, as it is 
termed, of the links is very nearly four miles 
1879. 7. You have danc'd the R. of all the Courts 
ARBUTHNOT. b. The following anecdote, that is 
now going the r. of the papers THACKERAY, C. 
Most labourers are, (as it is termed,) on the 
Rounds; that is, they go to work from one house 
to another round the parish 1795. 

IV. 1. Mus. fa. A song sung by two or more 
persons, each taking up the strain in turn 
—1083. b. ‘A species of Canon, for three or more 
equal voices, in which one voice sings a short 
complete melody, which is then sung by a 
second voice, the first voice proceeding to 
another accompanying melody' 1776. 2. A 
quantity of liquor served round à company, 
or drunk off at one time by each person 
present 1633. b. A piece of toast, made from 
a slice cut right across the loaf 1840. 3. A 
single discharge of each piece of artillery or 
firearm; each of the shots fired by a single 
piece 1725. b. A single charge of ammunition 
for a firearm 1747. 4. a. Card-playing. A 
single turn of play by all the players 1735. 
b. Pugilism. A single bout in a fight or box- 
ing-match 1812. c. Sport. A spell of play 
forming a definite stage in à competition or 
match 1902. 5. a. A separate or distinct out- 
burst of applause, cheers, etc. 1815. b. A 
single stroke in succession from each bell of a 
set or peal 1826, 

2. Serve out a r. of brandy to all hands 1883. 3. 
PU aen Guns..fired several Rounds 1725. b. 
Wolfe’s regiment carried into the field 24 rounds a 
man 1747, 4. b. The r. lasted three minutes 1812. 
5. a. The roars of welcome and the rounds of 
cheers DICKENS. 

Round (raund), sb. 1769. [f. ROUND v. 
III. 1 d.] The act of rounding. Chiefly Naut. 
with aft, down. 

Round (raund), a. IME. rond, round — OFT. 
rond-, round-, inflexional stem of ront, roont, 
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earlier reont (mod. rond) :- Rom. *retundus, 
for L. rotundus ROTUND.] I. 1. Having all 
parts of the surface equidistant from the 
centre; spherical, globular; resembling a 
ball. 2. Cylindrical; circular in respect of 
section ME. b. Of the shoulders: Having a. 
forward bend from the line of the back 1709. 
3. Of persons (or animals): Plump, free from 
angularity; also, stout, corpulent ME. b. Of 
limbs: Plump, full; well-shaped. late ME. e. 
Of garments: Made so as to envelop the body 
or limbs in a circular manner; cut circularly 
at the bottom, so as to have no train or skirts, 
late ME. 4. Having all parts of the circum- 
ference equidistant from the centre; circular, 
formed like a circle; also, annular, spiral ME. 
b. Exhibiting à curvilinear form or outline; 
curved; forming a segment of a circle 1002, 
€. Of vowels: Produced by contracting the 
lips towards a circular form 1867. 5. Going 
round in, tracing out, a circle. R. dance, one 
danced by people in couples and including 
whirling or revolving steps 1530. 6. Boxing. 
Of blows: Delivered with a swing of the arm 
1808. 
1. R. shot, spherical balls of cast-iron or steel for 
from smooth-bore cannon. 2. Hollow Engins 
long and r. Thick-rammd MILT. b. The Butler.. 
was noted for r. Shoulders, and a Homan Nose 
1709. 3. A little, r., fat, oily man of God 'THOMSON. 
€. Ar. cloth jacket for winter wear 1882, 4. b. Ry 
chisel, an engraver's tool having a rounded belly. 
R. plane, a plane with a Em sole for making 
rounded work. 1875. c. R. or Labialised Vowels 
1807. 6. The left elbow must be raised outwards 
until in a line with the shoulder. The blow is a r. 
one 1901. 

II. 1. Of numbers: Full, complete, entire; 
esp. r. dozen. Also transf. expressed roundly. 
ME. b. Of computation, etc. : Approximately 
exact; roughly correct (rare) 1031, 2. Of a 
sum of money ; Large, considerablein amount 
1579. 3. Brought to a perfect finish or com- 
pleteness; neatly turned or tinished off 1568. 
tb. Thoroughly accomplished (rare) 1005. 
c. Of the voice, sounds, etc, : Full and mellow; 
sonorous, full-sounding 1832. 

1. A r, half dozen of uv girls HAWTHORNE, 
Phr. R. number, a number which is only approxi- 
mately correct, usu. one expressed in tens, hun- 
dreds, etc., without precise enumeration of units; 
80 r. figures. b. I may form ar, guess SCOTT. 2. A 
good r. somme of money 1579, 3. All his sentences 
be rownd and trimlie framed ASCHAM. 

III. 11. Of blows, eto.: Heavy, hard, severe, 
swingeing -1772. tb. Of fighting: Vigorous; 
general —1654. tc. Of measures, eti šum- 
mary, vigorous; severe, harsh —1 
movement; Quick, brisk, smart. 
phr. a (good) r. pace. 1548. 3. Plain, honest, 
straight-forward 1516, 4. Of persons: Plain- 
spoken, uncompromising, severe in speech 
(for dealings) with another 1524. b. Of speech, 
esp. reproof or chiding. late ME. 5. Of lies or 
oaths: Bold, arrant, downright; not toned 
down in any way 1645. b. Of assertions, ete.: 
Positive, unqualified 1737. 

1. c. A good r. Whipping ARBUTHNOT. 2. He.. 
proceeded on his way at a r. trot PEACOCK. 3. I 
will a r. vn-varnish'd Tale deliuer Shake, 4. He 
will not heare, till feele; I must be r. with him 
SHAKS. b. Your reproofe is something too I. 
SHAKS. 5. To swear a few r. oaths DICKENS. 

Special collocations: r.-back, a person having à 
rounded back; r. coal, coal from which the small 
has been separated; large or lumpy coal; r. game: 
any game, esp. at cards, in which each of a number 
of persons plays on his own account; r. meal, 
coarse oatmeal; round O, (a) a ‘round’ lie; (b) à 
circle or number of persons; r. text, large r.-hand; 
r. tool, a r.-nosed chisel for making concave 
mouldings; -top Naut., a platform (formerly 
circular) about a mast-head ; r. towel, one whi 
has the two ends sewed together; r. tower 
Archzol., one of a number of circular towers, 
somewhat tapering from the base to a conical 
roof-crowned top, which are found in Ireland, 
ete. r. trip, (V. S.) a circular tour or trip; an out- 
ward and return journey; r. turn, one comple 
turn of a rope round anything. b. In names 80 
fishes, etc., as r. fish, fish of a rounded (as OPP. 
flat) form; r.-fish: (a) the pilot-fish, Coregonus 
quadrilateralis; (b) the common carp. £ 

Comb. r.-nosed a. having a r. nose; chiefly o! 
tools; -winged a. (Ent.) in the names of moths as 
r. winged muslin, etc. A 

Round (raund), adv. and prep. ME. L i 
ady., f. ROUND d.; as prep., perh. aphetic 0! 
AROUXD.] A. adv. I. I. Of motion: With & 
circular course, so as to return again to “ 
point of departure. Also transf. of time. b. 
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To each in turn of an assembled company 
(orig. as seated at table); hence, with (succes- 
sive) inclusion of all those belonging to a 
company, body of persons, etc. 1613. fe. 
From all sides; all over (rare) —1766. d. 
"Throughout; from beginning to end. Chiefly 
in phr. all the year r. (also used attrib.). 1753. 
e. So as to include or visit in succession à 
number of places or persons 1821. 2. In a 
ring or circle; so as to encompass, encircle, or 
enclose something; on each wall or side (of a 
room, etc.) ME. 3. In every direction from a 
centre; on all sides; all about 1440. b. By 
measurement in all directions from a given 
centre 1656. c. In the neighbourhood or 
vicinity; round about 1785. 4. By a cir- 
euitous, roundabout, or indirect way or 
course 1608, b. Denoting arrival or presence 
at some point or place reached by an indirect 
route 1698. 5. Cricket. a. In the direction 
lying behind the batsman; 'to leg' 1857. 
b. = ROUNDARM 1. 1859. 

1. Once more the slow dumb years Bring their 
avenging cycle r. 1863. b. A health Gentlemen, 
Let it goe r. SHAKS. e. Employing a number of 
young men to go r. with samples 1884. 2. Twice 
five miles of fertile ground With walls and towers 
were girdled r. COLERIDGE. 3. All r. the forest 
sweeps off, black in shade M. ARNOLD. b. All the 
sheep. for a mile r. 1833. 4. The horse-way..was 
five miles r., though the foot-way was but two 
GOLDSM. 

II. I. With a rotatory or whirling movement 
1500. 2. In a curve, spirally 1611. 3. In the 
opposite direction; to or towards the oppo- 
site quarter 1765. b. To the opposite view; to 
a different opinion, frame of mind, etc. 1825. 

1. He that is giddie thinks the world turns r. 
SHAKS. 3. If his horse has stopt and turned r, five 
thousand times with him 1787. b. He had talked 
him pretty well r. 1855. 

III. I. Roundly; with a full or round utter- 
ance; in round terms —1780. 2. With a free 
or easy motion; with celerity or freedom 
ES 597. b. Openly, straightforwardly (rare) 
1050. 

2. b. I went r. to werke, And (my yong Mistris 
thus I did bespeake SHAKS. Ein } 

B. prep. 1. Ot motion: So as to encircle, or 
make the complete circuit of; so as to go 
around 1602. b, So as to include, traverse, 
visit, etc., in turn or successively; also, all 
about (a certain area) 1605. c. Throughout, 
all through; from beginning to end of (a 
period of time) 1715. 2. Around; about; on 
the circuit or outer bounds of; so as to sur- 
round or envelop 1662. b. Having (some 
person or thing) as the central figure or 
subject 1898. 3. In all (or various) directions 
from; on all sides of 1729. 4. So as to revolve 
about (a centre or axis) 1728. 5. So as to make 
a turn or partial circuit about, or reach the 
other side of 1743, 

1. The God, dove-footed, glided silently R. bush 
and tree KEATS. b. R. the Streets the reeling 
Actors ran DRYDEN, c. Verdant olives flourish r. 
the year POPE. 2. We sate. k. a temperate repast 
GoLnsm. 3. When r. me silent Nature speaks of 
death 1816. 5. They. drove him r, the bay 1894. 
Phr. To come r.: see COME v. To get r. (a person), 
to cajole, wheedle; to circumvent, get the advan- 
tage of. 

Round (raund), v. late ME. If. ROUND 
a., in early use perh, after OFr. rondir.] I. 
trans. 1. To make round; to invest with a 
circular or spherical form. Also refl., to con- 
tract into a circle or ball. b. To draw to- 
gether, or expand, into a rounded form. Also 
refl. 1807. c. To labialize (a vowel) 1867. 2. 
fa. To deface (coin) by cutting or paring 
—1025. tb. To cut (the hair) short round the 
head; to trim, crop (the head, a person) in 
this way —1781. c. To crop (the ears of dogs) 
1781. 3. To make convex or curving in out- 
line; to raise to a relief; to form into a 
cylinder 1677. b. To develop or fill out to a 
rounded form 1839. 4. To finish off, bring to 
completeness or to a perfect form 1610. b. To 
frame or turn (a sentence, etc.) neatly or 
gracefully; to finish or end (a sentence) with 
Something 1732. 

1. What rounded the sun and planets? TYNDALL. 
2. b. Ye shall not r. the corners of your heads Lev. 
19:37. 3. Getting one [block of wood] as big as I 
had Strength to stir, I rounded it DE For. 4. We 
are such stuffe As dreames are made on; and our 
little life Is rounded with a sleepe SHAKS. 

With advs. R. down (Naut.) = OVERHAUL v. 1. 
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R. in. a. (Naut.) To haul in. b. = R. up c, R. 
off. a. To make round, convex, or curved by 
trimming off edges or angles; to cut off (points, 
ete.) so as to make round. b. To finish off, com- 
pee (an estate, etc.) by addition of adjacent 

nds. c. To finish or complete appropriately; to 
end neatly or elegantly. R. over, to turn over 80 
as to close at the end. R. up. a. To gather up in 
à round mass or ball. b. (Naut.) To shorten a 
tackle. c. (orig. U.S. and Austral.) To collect 
(cattle, etc.) by riding round the scattered herd 
and driving it together; also transf. 

II. 1. To make the complete circuit of, to 
pass or travel round (the world, a place, etc.) 
1592. tb. To walk round, make the rounds 
of (a place, etc.) 1736. 2. To pass round so as 
to get to the opposite side of (a place) 1743. 
3. To surround or encircle; to encompass 
with something 1593. 4. To cause to turn 
round, or move in a circle; to bring round. 
Also with off. 1728. 

1. The low Sun. .in thir sight Had rounded stil 
th’ Horizon MILT. 2. The daring adventurer.. 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope 1874. 3. The 
hollow Crowne That rounds the mortall Temples 
ofa King SHAKS. 4. The day. slowly rounded to 
the east The one black shadow from the wall 
TENNYSON. 

III. intr. 1. To walk or go about; spec. of a 
guard, to go the rounds 1532. b. To take a 
circular or winding course; to make a turn, 
curve, or sweep; to turn around 1074. d. 
Naut. R. to, to come to the wind and heave to 
1830. e. slang. To become an informer, peach 
on 1859. f. To turn on (a person) with re- 
proach or rebuke 1877. 2. To become round, 
circular, or spherical; to grow or develop to a 
full round form 1611. b. To have or assume a 
curved or rounded form; to curve or inflect. 
Also with away or up. 1670, c. Of a whale: To 
prepare or make ready to dive by arching the 
back 1889. d. To r. up, to collect in a body 
1890. 

1. b. We tore clear from her, and rounding to the 
wind shot a-head MARRYAT. d. She rounded-to 
and let go her anchor 1840, 2. Wint. T, II. i, 16. 
Hence Rou'nded ppl. a. (Phonetics) of a vowel: 
affected by labialization. 

Round (raund), v. Now arch. (OE. rünian, 
ME. rune, roune = OS. rünon, MLG., MDu. 
rünen, OHG. rün£n, (G. raunen), OSw. runa; 
f. OE. rün, ME. run, roun dark saying, 
colnsel, RUNE. For the parasitic d cf. 
Bounp ppl. a.t, SOUND sb.] 1. intr. To 
whisper; talso occas., to mutter or murmur, 
2. trans. To whisper (something) OE. 3. To 
address (a person) in a whisper; in later use 
esp. to take privately to task. late ME. b. To 
whisper (something) to (a person) 1579. 

2. What rowne ye with oure mayde ? CHAUCER. Ill 
Margraf rounded things into the Crown-Prince’s 
ear, in an RE way CARLYLE. 3. b. He 
slily rounded the first lady in the ear, that an 
action might lie against the Crown LAMB. 

Round about, adv. and prep. ME. [See 
RovxD adv. and ABOUT.) A. adv. 1. In a ring 
or circle; all round; on all sides or in all 
directions, 2. With a circular or encircling 
movement; so as to pass or turn right round 
1500. 3. To the opposite direction 1582. 
4. By a circuitous route 1870. 5. Approxi- 
mately 1926. 

1. From Jerusalem and the costes rounde aboute 
TINDALE Rom. 15:19. 

B. prep. 1. So as to move or pass round; so 
as to encircle by moving round 1484. 2. In 
a ring or circle about; on all sides of; in all 
directions from 1535. 

1. Round about the Caldron go Snaxs. 2. Round 
about the prow she wrote The Lady of Shalott" 
TENNYSON, 

Roundabout (rau-ndibaut), sb. and a. 
Also round-about. 1535. lf. Prec.] A. sb. 1. 
A circle; a circular course or object; a circular 
encampment, a surrounding hedge, etc. b. A 
one-way circular system of traffic 1927. 
2. U.S. a. A short jacket 1818. b. An arm- 
chair with a rounded back 1864. 3. A cir- 
cuitous or indirect way; a detour 1755. b. An 
indirect utterance; a circumlocution 1616. 
4. fa. A kind of round dance —1815. b. A 
merry-go-round 1763. 

4. b. Phr. To make up on the swings what one loses 
on the roundabouts, (with allusion to two promi- 
nent features of fairs), to make ‘things’ balance. 
. adj. 1. Not following a straight course; 
not straightforward; circuitous, indirect 
1608. 2. Taking a complete survey (rare) 1704. 
3. Of garments: Cut circularly round the 
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bottom; without a train or tails; going right 
round 1710. 4. Of persons: Plump in figure 
1806. 5. That surrounds or encircles 1860. 

1. I would. prepare him by some r, insinuation 
SMOLLETT. A rogue is a r. fool COLERIDGE, 2. 
Large, sound, round about Sense LOCKE. 

Rouw-nd-arch. 1840. [ROUND g.] Arch. 
attrib. Characterized by arches of a semi- 
circular or rounded form, as in the Ro- 
manesque style. 

Rou-nd-arm, a. (and adv.). 1850. [ROUND 
a.) 1. Cricket. Of bowling: Performed with 
an outward swing of the arm; also ellipt. 2. 
Of blows; Dealt with a circular sweep of the 
arm. Also as adv. 1886. 

Round-eared, a. 1704. [Rounpa.] Having 
round ears, or ear-like appendages. 

The round-ear’d pain Willow 1704. A gentle, 
quiet, old-fashioned looking girl, in a white apron 
and r. cap 1847. 

Roundel (rau:ndél). ME. E- OFr, rondel 
or -elle, f. rond ROUND d.; see -EL, and cf. 
RONDEL.] I. 1. A circle drawn, marked out, 
or formed in any way. Now dial. b. Some- 
thing forming a ring or circle. Now rare. 1486. 
2. A circular wooden trencher 1707. 3. A 
small round shield. Now Hist. 1538, 4. A 
small circular object; a little disc or rounded. 
piece 1542, 5. a. Her. = ROUNDLE 1 b. 1562. 
b. A decorative panel, plate, medallion, etc., 
of a round form 1859. c. A small round pane 
or window 1805. 6. fa. A sphere or globe 
—1001. b. A ball or bead-moulding 1535. 7. 
Forlif. A circular bastion 1853. II. 1. A 
rondeau or rondel. late ME. 2. A round 
dance 1590. 

1. He rode. . Humming a r. with a smile MORRIS. 
2. Rousing the mole-cricket with their midnight 
roundels upon the pearly grass 1803. 

Roundelay (rau-ndélé'), 1573. [= (O)Fr. 
rondelet  ROUNDLET, f. rondel  RONDEL, 
ROUNDEL, with ending assim. to VIRELAY or 
Lay sb.!] 1. A short simple song with a re- 
frain. b. transf. A bird’s song or carol 1041. 
2. The music of a song of this typo 1593. 3. A 
kind of round dance 1589. 

1. b. The Cuckoe and the Nightingale. with 
their pleasant roundelayes bid welcome in the 
Spring WALTON. 2. The breath of Winter. plays 
f death among the bushes and the leaves 
KEATS. 

Rounder (raundos). 1024. Lt. ROUND sb.' 
and b. + R.] I. 1. One who goes round, in 
special senses: ta. One who goes the round of 
a watch or sentinels; esp. Mil. an officer or 
soldier of the round 1770. b. U.S, One who 
makes the round of prisons, workhouses, 
drinking saloons, ete.; a habitual criminal, 
loafer, or drunkard 1884, 2. pl. A game played 
usu. with bat and ball between two sides, in 
which each player endeavours to hit and 
send the ball as far away as he can, and to 
run to a base or right round the course 
without being struck by the fielded ball 1856. 
b. A complete run at this game 1856. 

2. Rounders and marbles were our principal 
amusements 1894, 

II. 1, slang. One who rounds on others 1884, 
2. One who rounds any kind of work; esp. in 
shoemaking 1881. 3. a. A kind of boring-tool 
1839. b. A tool by which a rounded form is 
given to something 1846, 4. Phonetics, A sign 
used to indicate the rounding of a vowel 1888. 

Rou:nd-hand. 1682. [f. ROUND a, + HAND 
sb.) 1. A style of handwriting in which the 
letters are round, bold, and full. 2. attrib. 
Of bowling: Performed with a horizontal 
swing of the hand or arm; round-arm 1851. 

Roundhead, round-head (rau-ndhed). 
sb. (and d.). 1641. [ROUND d.] 1. Eng. Hist. 
A member or adherent of the Parliamentary 
party in the Civil War of the 17th c., so called 
from their custom of wearing the hair close 
cut. (In this sense now usu. with capital and 
as one word.) 12. A kind of weapon —1645. 
3. a. A siluroid fish of S. America. b. The 
weakfish of N. America. 1842. 4. attrib. or as 
adj. Roundheaded 1840. 

1. A R. isa man whose braine's compact, Whose 
Verilies and Trulies are an Act Infallible 1642. 

Round-headed, a. 1598. [ROUND a.] 
Having a round head, in various senses; esp. 
1. Of persons: Wearing the hair closely cut; 
spec. belonging to the Roundhead party. 2. 
Of arches, windows, etc., or buildings charac- 
terized by these 1758. , 
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Rou-nd-house. 1589. [In sense 1 app. f. 
ROUND sb. III. 4 b; in 2, 3, f. ROUND a.) 1. A 
lock-up; a place of detention for arrested per- 
sons. Now Hist. 2. Naut. A cabin or set of 
cabins on the after-part of the quarter-deck 
1626, 3. U.S. A circular shed for locomotives, 
with a turn-table in the centre 1875. 

Rounding, vbl. sb. 1551. [f. ROUND v. 
+ !.] I. The action of ROUND v.', in 
various senses. 2. A rounded edge or surface; 
a curvature; a curved part or outline 1551. 
3. Naut. A service of small rope or cordage, 
wound round a cable, spar, etc., to prevent 
chafing 1748, 4. pl. Clippings, parings 1883. 

Rou-ndish, a, 1545. [-IsH* 3.] Somewhat 
round, 

Roundle (rau-nd’l), 1544. [var. of ROUN- 
DEL.) 1. A ring or circle; an object of circular 
form; a dise, round plate, etc. Now rare. 
1559. b. Her. One of various circular charges 
distinguished by their tincture 1610. 12. A 
sphere or globe —1674. t3. A round of a 
ladder —1663. f4. = ROUNDEL II. 1, —1579. 

4. Sike a r. never heard I none SPENSER. 

Rou'ndlet. late ME. [- (O)Fr. rondelet; 
see ROUNDELAY.] fl. A short roundel —1589. 
2. A small circle or circular object. late ME. 
b. Her. = ROUNDLE 1 b. 1688. f3. A small 
cask; a runlet —1730. 

Roundly (rau-ndli), adv. 1450. [f. ROUND 
a. + -LY*] 1. To the full; completely, 
thoroughly; in a thoroughgoing manner. 2. 
Plainly, outspokenly, bluntly 1528. b. 
Frankly, openly 1593. 3. Without circumlocu- 
tion, straight 1534. b. Without qualifica- 
tion; absolutely 1590, 4, Sharply, severely; 
unsparingly 1570. 5. Fluently, glibly; 
readily 1600. 6. Rapidly, smartly, briskly, 
promptly 1548. 7. In a circular manner; in a 
circle; rotundly 1565. 

1. We are able to produce the most perfectly and 
r, illdone Dna that ever came from human hands 
RUSKIN. 2. Tell him r, of his faults 1682, 4. He 
takes them vp. . very r., calleth them a generation 
of vipers 1607. 5. Rich. IT, 1t. i. 122. 6. I..en- 
forced my commands with a blow, which he re- 
turned as r. SCOTT. 

Roundness (rau-ndnés), late ME. [f. 
ROUND a. + -NESS.] 1. The quality of being 
round; rotundity. 2. Compass; circumfer- 
ence. Now rare or Obs. late ME. 3. A round 
object or formation; a rounded projection. 
late ME. 4. Fullness or careful finish of 
language or style 1557. 5. Plainness or 
severity (of speech) 1610. 

1. Righte as the Perl of his owne kynde takethe 
Roundnesse, righte so the Dyamand..takethe 
squarenesse MAUNDEV. 4. The r. of periods 
charms the ear, and affects the mind 1727. 

Round Ro:bin. 1546, fl. A blasphemous 
name for the Sacrament —1555. 12. Applied 
to persons -1671. 3. A document (esp. one 
embodying a complaint, remonstrance, or re- 
quest) having the names of the subscribers 
arranged in a circle so as to disguise the order 
in which they have signed 1731. 4. U.S. The 
fish Decapterus punctatus 1876. 

1. There were at Paules, fixed railing bils 
against the Sacrament, terming it Jacke of ye 
boxe, the sacrament of the halter, round Robin, 
with lyke unseemely termes RIDLEY. 3. [He] so 
tormented his crew that they signed a round robin, 
and sent it to the Admiralty 1870. 

Round-shouldered, a. 1586. [ROUND a.] 
Having round shoulders; round-backed. 

Ro-undsman. 1795. [f. ROUND sb.] 1. A 
labourer in need of parochial relief, who was 
sent round from one farmer to another for 
employment, partly at the expense of the 
farmer, and partly at the cost of the parish. 
2. One who makes rounds of inspection; esp. 
U.S., à police-officer in charge of a patrol 
1883. 3. A person employed by a tradesman 
to go the round of his customers for orders 
and the delivery of goods 1884. 

Round Table. Also Table Round. ME. 
[- OFr. table ronde.] 1. a. The table, cele- 
brated in medieval legend, round which 
Arthur and his chosen knights were supposed. 
to have sat, and which was made round so 
that there might be no pre-eminence or 
rivalry. b. The body of knights of the order 
of the Round Table ME. tc. A meeting of 
Arthur's knights and nobles —1470. 2. An 
imitation of Arthur's Round Table as an 
institution; an assembly of knights for the 
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purpose of holding a tournament and festival. 
late ME. 3. A name applied locally to various 
natural or artificial antiquities, freq. reputed 
to have associations with King Arthur. late 
ME. 4. Used generally (alone or as attrib. 
phrase) to denote a number of persons seated 
round a circular table, or imagined as form- 
ing a gathering of this kind; esp. in round- 
table conference 1826. 

1. For I shalle gyue hym the table round, the 
whiche Vtherpendragon gaue me MALORY. In 
dyuers places of Englond many remembraunces 
ben yet of hym. . At wynchester the rounde table 
CAXTON. 4. The snug round-table dinner-party 
1852. The ‘New Round Table’ is a symposium on 
Home Rule 1889, 

Round-up. 1769. [See ROUND sb.? and 
v. ] I. Ship-building. The upward curvature 
or convexity to which the transoms and 
beams of a ship are shaped. 2. (orig. U.S. 
and Austral). The driving of cattle, etc., 
together or into an enclosure, usu. for the 
purpose of registering ownership or counting. 
1878. Also transf. 

Roundure (rau-ndiüz). 1600. [In Xvi var. of 
RONDURE with assim. to ROUND d.; later f. 
ROUND a. + -URE. Roundness; rounded 
form or space. 

Rou-ndwise, adv. and a. 1577. [f. ROUND 
a. + -WISE.] A. adv. In a circular form, dis- 


position, or arrangement; circularly. tB. 
adj. Circular, round. P. FLETOHER, 
Round-worm, round worm. 1505. A 


parasitic worm of a rounded form infesting 
the human intestines: a. A worm of the genus 
Lumbricus or Ascaris. b. A nemathelminth 
or a nematode worm 1836, 

Roup (raup), 8b. Sc. and north. 1693. [f. 
Rovr v. 2.] An auction; the act of selling or 
letting by auction. 

Roup (rap), sb.“ 1551. [Of unkn. origin.] A 
disease in poultry characterized by morbid 
swellings on the rump. 

Roup (rap), sb.* 1585. [prob. imit.] 1. Sc. 
and . Hoarseness, huskiness, 2. A form 
of purulent catarrh affecting domestic 
poultry 1808. 

Roup (raup) v. Sc. and north. ME. [Of 
Scand. origin; cf. Icel. raupa boast, brag.] 
1. intr. To cry, shout, roar; to croak. Now 
arch. tb. trans. To proclaim with a loud 
voice —1572. 2. To sell or let by auction 1508. 
b. To sell up (a person) 1817. Hence Rou-per. 

Rousant (rau-zint), a. 1688. [f. ROUSE 
v. + -ANT.] Her. Applied to a bird rising, as 
if preparing to take wing. 

Rouse (rauz), sb. 1589. [f. ROUSE v.] 
ti. A shake (of the feathers, etc.) —1672. 2. 
Mil, The signal for arousing; the réveille 
1802. 3. A violent stir 1824. 

2. The first notes of the r. are dismal 1863. 

Rouse (rauz), sb. Now arch. 1602. (prob. 
aphet. f. carouse, due to wrong division of the 
phr. to drink carouse.] 1. A full draught of 
liquor; a bumper. 2. A carousal or bout of 
dri 1602. 


2. She has heard. . Your rowses and your wenches 
1619. Phr. To take over one's r., have, give a r. 

Rouse (rauz), v. 1486. [orig. a techn. term 
in hawking and hunting, and so prob. of AFr. 
origin. Cf. AROUSE.] I. t1. refi. Of a hawk: 
To shake the feathers (rare) 1825. 2. trans. 
To cause (game) to rise or issue from cover or 
lair 1531. t3. a. To raise or set up, to ruffle 
-1604. b. To raise or lift up —1650. 4. To 
cause to start up from slumber or repose; to 
awaken from sleep, meditation, etc. Also 
with up, out. 1593. tb. To disturb, chase 
away (sleep). Mit, 5. fig. a. To awaken or 
startle from a state of ease or security 1594. 
b. To stir up, provoke to activity 1586. 6. To 
stir up, agitate, put into motion, bring into 
an active state 1582. 7. Naut. To haul in, 
out, up, with force 1025. 

2. Thou mayst. .Rouze from their Desart Dens, 
pu bristled Rage of ELS 3. He 

ie, seeing a „His lumes do! 

rouze SPENSER. D. Hen 1 V, Tal 118. 4. Rouz'd 
vp with boystrous vntun'd drummes SHAKS. 
Sweete, r. your selfe SHAKS. 5. a. I mean to r., to 
alarm the whole nation Pirr. b. Emetics. might 
r. the liver from its state of torpor 1808. 6. He 
began..to rowze vp his furie 1589. Blustring 
MA which all night long Had rous'd the Sea 


T. 
II. inir. t1. Of hawks or other birds and ani- 
mals: To shake the feathers or body —1078. 
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2. Of game: To rise from cover (rare) 1575. 
13. To rise up, stand on end. SHAKS. 4, To 
get up from sleep or repose; to waken up 
1589. b. Of qualities or feelings 1071. 

2. A red buck roused, then crossed in view 1820, 
4. Whiles Nights black Agents to their Prey's doe 
rowse SHAKS. fig. Be it ours to r. at once To action 
COWPER. b. His fierie vertue rouz'd From under 
ashes into sudden flame MILT. 

Rouser (rau ze). 1611. [f. ROUSE v. + 
-ER*] 1. One who or that which rouses or 
stirsup. b. An implement or apparatus used 
for stirring (esp. beer in brewing) 1830. 2. One 
who, or that which, is remarkable in some 
respect; esp. an outrageous lie 1825. 3. A loud 
noise; a noisy person, song, etc. 1731. 

Rousing (rau-zin), ppl. a. 1641. f. Rouse 
v. + -ING*.] 1. That rouses, awakens, or stirs 
up. 2. a. Of alie: Outrageous 1664. b. Of a 
fire: Roaring 1682. c. Of trade, etc.: Brisk, 
lively 1767. 3. Of the nature of, connected 
with, awakening or rising 1071. 

3. Now lapdogs give themselves the rowsing 
shake Pork. Hence Rou'singly adv. 

[Roussette (ruset). 1774. [Fr. (xvi), fem. 
of OFr. rousset reddish, f. roux red; see -ETTE.] 
1. The frugivorous bat, Pteropus vulgaris. 
2. A shark of the family Scylliide 1882. 

Roussillon (rusi'yon). 1708. [S def.) 
A red wine made in the old province of Rous- 
sillon in the south of France. 

Roust (raust), sb. Now Sc. ME. [= ON. 
raust.] Voice, cry; shout, roar. Hence 
Roust v. intr. to shout, bellow, make a loud 
noise. 

Roust (raust), v.“ dial. and U.S. 1058. 
[perh. alteration of ROUSE v.] trans. To rout 
out. 

Roustabout (rau-stübaut). 1868. [f. ROUST 
v.] 1. U.S. A wharf labourer or deck hand. 
2. Austral. A handy man 1883. 

Rout (raut), sb.' (ME. rule, roule — AFr. 
rule, OFr. route :- Rom. *rupta ‘broken or 
fractional company’, subst. use (sc. turba, 
lurma band, crowd) of fem. pa. pple. of L. 
rumpere break.] I. 1. A company, assem- 
blage, band, or troop of persons. Now 
chiefly poet. b. A number of animals going 
together; a pack, flock, herd. Now rare. ME. 
C. A large number or collection of things. late 
ME. 2. An attendant company; a suite, 
retinue, train ME. 

1. The r. of rurall folk come thronging in B. JONS. 
Phr. In (ton) a r., in a troop, body, ete. 

II. 1. A disorderly, tumultuous, or disreput- 
able crowd of persons ME. b. Law. An 
assemblage of three or more persons Pro- 
ceeding to commit an unlawful act. late ME. 
2. The whole number of persons constituting 
a certain (disreputable) class. late ME. t3. 
The (common, vulgar) r., the common herd, 
the rabble —1730. 4. Riot, disturbance, stir, 
uproar. Now poet. or arch, late ME. b. Fuss, 
clamour, noise. Now dial. 1684. 5. A 
fashionable gathering or assembly, a large 
evening party or reception, much in vogue 
in the 18th and early 19th centuries 1742. 


1. A hireling r. scraped together from the dregs of 
Mar. 3. Did ever God or Man's Lawe 


the le 
preforre the feete before the head, the rowt before 
the ruler 1593. 4. Then made they revell route 
and goodly glee SPENSER, b. Phr. To make d f. 
about (something). 5. One rarely heard. .of her 

ing to a theatre, or a f., or a cricket-ma! 

USKIN. < 

Rout (raut), sb.? 1598. [- Fr. roule (in the 
sense of déroute), prob. — It. rotta breakage, 
discomfiture of an army :- Rom. *rupla (cf. 
prec..] I. Disorderly retreat on the part of à 
defeated army, body of troops, etc. 2. An 
instance of this; a complete overthrow and 
flight 1611. 3, A defeated and fleeing band or 
army 1621. 

1. Mer once disordered..commonly fall to T. 
LET ME MS 

s ious "n 3 

Deganne.'A Rowt, confusion thicke; forthwith 


bega: 
they flye SHAKS. 
Rout (raut), v. Now dial, [OE. Arülan = 
OFris. hrüta, OS. hrülan, OHG. hrügzan, prob. 
of imit. origin.] inir. To snore. " 
Rout (raut, Sc. rut), v.“ Now rare. Chiefly 
north. and Sc. ME. [prob. of Scand. origin; 
ef. Norw. rufa in same sense.] intr. Of the 
sea, winds, thunder, etc.: To roar, make à 
loud noise. Hence Rout sb.“ a loud shout or 
noise. 
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+Rout, v, ME. [Partly — OFr. router, f. 
route ROUT sb. and ROUTE sb.; sense 2 may 
have some other origin.] 1. intr. To assem- 
ble; to gather or herd together —1622. 2. To 
stir, move; to make a movement —1553. 3. 
To be riotous, behave riotously —1591. 

Rout (raut), v.“ 1547. [irreg. var. of Root 
v.*] 1. intr. Of swine: To turn up the soil with 
the snout in search of food. Now chiefly 
dial. b. To poke about, rummage 1711. 2. 
trans, To turn over, or dig up, with the snout 
1571. b. íransf. To tear up, scoop out 1726. 
3. To fetch or turn (a person) out of bed; to 
cause to get up. Also with ouf. 1787. b. To 
search out, bring to light 1805. 4. To toss or 
drive about 1845. 

Rout (raut), v.“ 1600. [f. RouT 80.2] 1. 
trans. To put (an army, etc.) to rout; to com- 
pel to flee in disorder. 12. intr. To break into 
rout; to flee in disorder. Also refl. in same 
sense. —1680. Í 3 a 

1. Stand. .The lane ded: Noti TO 
vs, but The villany of Our feares TE uid 

Route (rat), sb. Also trout. ME. [- OFr. 
rule, (also mod.) route — Rom. *rupta, subst. 
use (sc. via way) of fem. of pa. pple. of L. 
rumpere break (cf. Rovr sb.',*. In military 
use and in U.S. still pronounced (raut).] 1. 
A way, road, or course; a certain direction 
taken in travelling from one place to another; 
a regular line of travel or passage. 2. Rou- 
tine, regular course (rare) 1725. 3. Mil. The 
order to march 1784. IA. See EN ROUTE 1779. 

1. They had gone by vds routes to separate 
poris FROUDE. 3. Phr. To get, give, the r., to re- 
ceive, or issue, marching orders. Column of r., the 
formation assumed by troops when on the march. 
R. march, march of a battalion, etc. for training 
purposes. 4. They changed horses twice en route 
1872. Hence Route v. trans. to mark as available, 
to send or forward, to direct to be sent, by a cer- 


tain route. 

Router, sb.! late ME. [- AFr. routour, 
OFr. routeur, f. route in the sense either of 
‘band, troop’ (Rout sb.) or of ‘road’ 
(Roura sb.); in med. L. ru(p)tarius marauder. 
Of. RuTTER.] 1. A lawless person; a robber. 
rufian —1530. 2. A swaggering soldier or 
bully 1557-76. 

Router (rau-tea), sb.* 1846. [f. ROUT v.“ 
2 b.] 1, A kind of plane used in moulding. 
2. One who routs out or draws forth 1890, 
Hence Router v. trans. to cut out with a r. 

Routine (rutin) 1676. [- Fr. routine, 
ine, f. route ROUTE sb.] 1. A regular course 
dure; a more or less mechanical or 
unvarying performance of certain acts or 
duties 1080. b. A set form (of speech); à 
regular set or series (of phrases, etc.) 1676, 
2. Without article: Regular, unvarying, or 
mechanical procedure or discharge of duties 
1789. Hence Routi-nary a. (rare) according 
tor. Routinee-r, Routi-nist, one who acts 
by, or adheres to, r. Routi-nism, prevalence 
or domination of r. 

Routous (rau-tos), a. Now arch. 1032. 
[f. ROUT sb.* + -ous.] Law. Of the nature of, 
concerned in, constituting, a rout. Hence 
Rou-tously adv. in a r. manner (now arch.). 

Rove (ró*v), sb. 1440. [- ON. ró, in the 
same sense. The v is excrescent.] A small 
metal plate or ring on which the point of a 
nail or rivet is clinched or beaten down in 
the building of boats or small ships; a burr. 

+R. and clinch (nails), nails provided with roves 
for clinching. 

Rove (ró»v), sb.? 1702. [f. ROVE v.] 1. A 
ramble or wandering 1742. 2. dial. A method 
of light ploughing 1702. 

Rove (ró"v), sb. 1789. [Related to Rove 
v.*] 1. A sliver of any fibrous material (esp. 
cotton or wool) drawn out and very slightly 
twisted. 2. collect. Textile material in this 
form 1901. 

Rove (Tv), v.' 1474. [perh. southernized 
form of (dial.) rave stray (XIV), prob. of Scand. 
origin (cf. Icel. ráfa in same sense) In 
branch II prob, infi. by RoveR?.) I. t1. intr. 
To shoot with arrows af a mark selected at 
Dleasure or at random, and not of any fixed 
distance. Also without const, —1074. 12. To 
Shoot away from a mark; hence, to wander 
from the point; to diverge, or digress —1648. 
T3. To shoot (an arrow, etc.) without fixed 
aim. Hence, to utter at random. -1607. 4. 
intr. Angling. To troll with live bait 1661. 
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5 that mark how far they roa ve we see 


II. 1. intr. To wander about with no fixed 
destination; to move hither and thither at 
random or in a leisurely fashion; to stray, 
roam, ramble 1536. b. Of the eyes: To look 
in various directions; to wander 1656. 2. 
1 a8 oder over, RAE 1634, 

m Sea we rou’d three dayes as darke as night 
1627. fig. Then roved his spirit to the inland eu 
CRABBE. b. A Boer searchlight..roved like an 
angry eye from end to end of our line of march 
1902. 2. Roving the trackless realms of Lyonnesse 
TENNYSON. 

tRove v.* 1548. [- MLG., MDu. rdven rob; 
see REAVE v.] inir. To practise piracy; to 
A as pirates —1698. Hence +Ro-ving vbl. 
8b. 

Rove (r), v. 1789. [Of unkn. origin. Cf. 
Rove sb.*] trans. To form (slivers of wool or 
cotton) into roves or rovings. So Rover“ 
one who makes cotton etc., into roves; an 
attendant at a roving-frame. 

Ro-ve-beetle. 1781. [perh. f. ROVE v.'] A 
beetle of the family Staphylinide. 

Rover (ró"-vo1). 1468. [f. ROVE v.  -ER*.] 
1. Archery. A mark selected at will or at ran- 
dom, and not of any fixed distance from the 
archer. Also, later, a mark for long-distance 
shooting (contrasted with butt). Usu. in phr. 
(to shoot) at rovers. 12. At rovers (rarely at r.), 
without definite aim or object; at random, 
haphazard —1725. 3. One who roves or 
wanders, esp. to a great distance; a roving 
person or animal 1611. tb. An inconstant 
lover; a male flirt 1721. 4. Croquet. a. A ball 
that has gone through all its hoops and is 
ready to peg out 1863. b. A player whose ball 
is a rover 1874. 

1. The god nine days the Greeks at rovers kill'd 
DRYDEN. fig. But Nature shoots not at Rovers 
1661. 2. Phr. To run, talk, live, etc., at rover(s). 3. 
C. A boy scout over seventeen years of age. 

Rover? (70. ven). late ME. [- MLG. MDu. 
rover, f. réven rob; see ROVE v.] 1. A sea- 
robber, pirate. tb. A pirate-ship; a privateer 
1720. 12. A marauder, robber —1707. 

1. Algier hauing beene of olde, and still continu- 
ing a receptacle of Turkish Rouers PURCHAS. 

Roving (rd. vin), vbl. sb. 1475. [. ROVE 
v. + Ndl.] 1, Archery. The action or prac- 
tice of shooting at a random mark. 2. The 
action of wandering or roaming 1611, So 
Ro-ving ppl. a. Hence Ro-vingly adv. twith- 
out fixed mark or nim; in a wandering 
fashion. 

Ro-ving, vbl. sb.*: see ROVE v.* 

Roving (rde. vin), vbl. sb.* 1795. [f. Rove 
v. + Ndl.] 1. The process of converting 
cotton, wool, etc., into roves 1825. 2. concr. 
A rove; roves collectively 1802. 3. attrib., as 
r.-boz, -frame, eto. ; r.-department, -waste 1795. 

Row (rde), Sb. (ME. raw, row (II) points 
to OE. *ráw (of doubtful authenticity), var. 
of raw (ME. rew) :- *rai(g)wa, prob. ob- 
scurely rel. to MDu. rie (Du. rij), MHG. rihe 
(G. reihe).] 1. A number of persons or things 
arranged in a straight line. b. A number of 
persons or things arranged in a circle (rare) 
1576. c. transf. A string or series of something 
1510. 2. An array of persons (or things) of a 
certain kind; a class or category. Now rare. 
ME. +3. A (written or printed) line 1898. 4. 
‘A number of houses standing in a line; a 
street (esp. a narrow one) formed by two 
continuous lines of houses. Chiefly Sc. and 
north. 1450. b. In Yarmouth, one of a 
number of narrow lanes connecting the main 
streets 1599. c. In Chester, one of several 
raised and covered galleries running along 
the sides of the four main streets 1610. 5. A 
line of seats in a theatre, etc. 1710. 6. A line 
of plants in a field or garden 1733. 

1. He knew to rank his Elms in even Rows DRY- 
DEN. 2. She has an only daughter, Who is.. 
approaching the old-maid's r. 1787. 3. He most 
red many a Rowe On Virgile or on Claudian 
CHAUCER. 4. The R., used ellipt. for Goldsmiths’ 
Row(?), Paternoster Row, and Rotten Row, in 
London. 6. Phr. To have a hard (long, etc) r. to hoe, 
to have a difficult task to perform. To hoe one's 
own r., to do one's own work; to mind one's own 
business. (Both U.S.) Hence Rowed a, having (a 
specified number of) rows. 

Row (rau), sb. slang or collog. 1787. [Of 
unkn. origin.] 1. A violent disturbance or 
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commotion; a noisy dispute or quarrel. 2. 
Noise, din, clamour 1845. 

1. Phrases. To make, kick up, ar, What's the r.? 
What is all the noise about? What is the matter? 
To get into a r., to be severely reprimanded or 
rated. 2. Never was there heard. .such a noise, r., 
hubbub, babel, shindy, hullabaloo KINGSLEY. 

Row (ró*), 8b.“ 1847. [f. Row v.] A spell 
of rowing; a journey on the water in a row- 
ing-boat. 

Row (rau), a. Now dial. or arch. OE. 
UInflexional var. of ROUGH d.] = ROUGH a. 
Hence Row adv. roughly; angrily, fiercely 
1500. 

Row (rde), v. [O E. rowan = OFris. *roia, 
MLG, rojen (Du. roeijen), ON. róa, rel. to L. 
remus, Gr. éperuóv oar. Cf. RUDDER.] I. 1. 
intr. Of persons: To use oars, sweeps, etc., 
for the purpose of propelling a boat or other 
vessel. b. With complement denoting the 
place of the rower in the boat 1856, 2. Of a 
boat or other vessel: To move along the sur- 
face of water by means of oars. late ME. b. 
trans. To be fitted or rowed with, to carry (80 
many oars) 1769. 3. Of tpersons, waterfowl, 
fish: To swim, paddle 1631. 

1. They pray as they r., backwards 1700. Phr.To 
r. over, to go over the course without a competitor, 
thus winning a race or heat; in bumping races, to 
complete the course without bumping or being 
bumped. To r. against the flood, stream, wind and 
tide, otc., freq. in fig. use, to undertake a difficult or 
arduous task; to work in adverse circumstances 
or in the face of opposition. To r. in the same or 
in one boat, to be embarked in the same scheme; to 
be of similar principles. b. A C Vp who will 
not mind a few splashes. .should be put in to ‘r. 
stroke’ 1856, 2. b. A light little yawl. „that rowed 
four oars 1854. 3. In the pond The finely- 
checker'd duck before her train Rows garrulous 
THOMSON. 

II. 1. trans. To propel (a boat, etc.) by 
means of oars ME. b. To make (a stroke), use 
(an oar), in the course or exercise of rowing 
1800. c. With race, heat, etc., as compl. 
1888. 2. To convey (a person) on the water 
in a boat propelled by oars. Also refi. late 
ME. 3. transf. To convey, transport, propel, 
move in a manner or with a movement 
similar to rowing 1607. 4. U.S. slang. a. To r. 
(a person) up Salt River, to rout or defeat in 
politics; also = b. 1835. b. Tor. (a person) up, 
to treat him to a severe verbal castigation 
1845. 5. a. To have, make use of, in a row- 
ing match 1888. b. To row against (another 
person or crew) 1888. c. To r. down, to over- 
take by rowing 1869. 

1. Alone he row'd his boat CRABBE, c. This is the 
only dead heat ever rowed in this race 1888. 2. 
This Mayer. Was rowed thyther by water 1513. 
3. The Swan. Rowes Her state with Oarle feet 
Mint, 5. a. Corpus..rowed an untrained man 
1900. b. Beach..rowed Wallace Ross for the 
championship 1888. Hence Row'able a. (rare) 
3 of being rowed or rowed upon. Row. ing 

. 8b. also attrib, as r.-boat, a boat propelled by 
oars, 

Row (rau), v.' slang or collog. 1790. t. 
Row sb. ] tl. trans, To assail (a person) in a 
rough manner; to rag (a man or his rooms) 
—1863. 2. To rate or scold (a person) angrily 
or severely; to take sharply to task 1809. 3. 
intr. To make a row or disturbance 1797. 

2. She rowed me for writing to Lord Palmerston 
about her accident GLADSTONE. Hence Rowing 
vbl. sb.* a rating, scolding, or severe talking to. 

Rowan (row. än, Se. rau-ăn). north, and Sc, 
1804. (Of Scand. origin; cf. Norw, rogn and 
raun, Icel. reynir.) 1. = next. 2. The berry 
of the mountain ash. Also r.-berry. 1814. 

Row an- tree. north. and Se, 1548. [See 
prec.] The mountain ash, Pyrus aucuparia. 

Row-boat (róvbó*t) 1538. (f. Row v. ] 
A boat propelled by oars; a rowing-boat. 


Row-de-dow (raudidau-). 1848. [imit.] 
Noise or din, uproar, disturbance. 
Row-dow-dow (raudaudau-). 1814. 


[imit.] An imitation of the sound of a drum, 
Cf. tow-row-row. 

Rowdy (rau-di), sb.' and a. 1819. [orig. 
American, but the source is unkn.] A. sb. 
Orig., a backwoodsman of a rough and law- 
less type; hence, a rough, disorderly person. 
B. adj. 1. Belonging to the class of rowdies; 
of a rough, disorderly type 1819, b. transf. 
Of animals: Refractory; inclined to give 
trouble 1872. 2. Characteristic of rowdies; 
esp. marked by disorderly roughness or noise 
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1852. Hence Row:diness. Row'dyish a. 
Row:dyism, r. conduct. 

Row y-dowdy, a. slang. 1882. [Redu- 
plicated f. prec.] Characterized by rowdi- 


ness. 

Rowel (rau-él), sb. late ME. [- OFr. roel, 
roele :- late L. rotella, dim. of L. rota wheel.] 
1, A small stellar wheel or disc with sharp 
radial points and capable of rotation, form- 
ing the extremity of a spur; also attrib., as 
r.-deep adv., head, etc. b. The rowel-head 
1844. 12. A knob on a horse's bit —1607. 3. 
Farriery. A circular piece of leather or other 
material, with a hole in the centre, inserted 
between the flesh and skin of a horse or other 
animal to cause discharge of humours; also, 
brns kind of insertion used for this purpose 

580. 

1. With sounding whip, and rowels dyed in blood 
COWPER. 2. The yron rowels into frothy fome he 
bitt SPENSER. 

Rowel (rau-él v. 1580. (f. prec.] I. trans. 
To insert a rowel in (a horse or other animal). 
2. intr. To use the spur-rowels 1599. 

Rowen (rau:én). Now chiefly dial. and U.S. 
IME. rewayn, eto. — ONFr. *rewain = 
(O)Fr. regain, f. OFr. regaaignier, for the 
second element see GAIN sb.*, b.“ Cf, AL. 
rewaynum, regainum XIII.] 1. The second 
growth or crop of grass or hay in a season; 
aftermath, eddish. Cf. RovaHINGS, Also pl. 
2. attrib., as r. crop, hay, etc.; also tr. 
(-tailed) partridge, a partridge frequenting 
a field of r. grass or hay. 

Rower (ron). ME. If. ROW v.! + -ER'.] 
One who rows; an oarsman. 

Rowlock (rp-lók). 1750. [alt., by substitu- 
tion of Row v. for the first syll., of OARLOCK.] 
A device, usu. consisting of a notch, two 
thole-pins, or a rounded fork, on the gun- 
whale of a boat, forming a fulcrum for the 
oar in rowing. 

Row:-port. 1769. [t. ROW v.' + PORT sb.* 
2.] Naut. An opening cut through the sides of 
a small sailing-vessel so that sweeps may be 
used during calm weather. 

Roxburghe (re-ksbire). 1877. [Named 
after the 3rd Duke of Roxburghe (1740-1804). ] 
A style of bookbinding consisting of plain 
leather backs with gilt lettering, cloth or 
paper sides, and leaves with untrimmed 
edges. 

Royal (roi-àl), a. and sb, late ME. [- OFr. 
roial (mod. royal) :- L. regalis REGAL a.) 
A. adj. I. 1. Of blood, ete.: Originating from, 
connected with, a king or a line of kings. b. 
Of persons: Having the rank of king or 
queen; belonging to the royal family 1513. 
c. Of parts of the body 1598, 2. Of rank, etc.: 
Of or pertaining to a sovereign, or the dignity 
or office of a sovereign. late ME. b. So of 
insignia or emblems of royalty. late ME. c. 
Of persons: In the service of the king or 
sovereign. Also transf. of pawns in chess. 
1648, 3, Belonging to, occupied or used by, a 
king or kings. late ME. 4. Pertaining to the 
king (or queen) as civil or military head or 
representative of the state 1593. 5. R. Burgh, 
A Scottish burgh which derives its charter 
directly from the Crown 1648. 6. Founded or 
established by, under the patronage of, a 
sovereign or royal person 1509. 7. Proceeding 
from, performed by, a (or the) sovereign 1611. 
b. Of the king or sovereign 1821. 

1. Of the R. Stock Of David. shall rise A Son 
Mint. b. R. Highness: see HIGHNESS 2. c. The 
power of the r, hand that heals in touching RUS- 
KIN. 2. On a Throne of R. State MILT. b. This 
royall Throne of Kum this sceptred Isle, this 
England SHAKS. c. The chief art in the Tacticks 
of Chess consists in the nice conduct of the r. 
pawns 1763. 3. The..town which contained the 
r. mansion 1835. Phr. R. fish, fish in which the 
crown has special rights: The term 'r. fish’ in- 
cludes the. .sturgeon, whale, and porpoise 1883. 
4. R. Artillery, Engineers, Marines, Naval 
Reserve, etc. 6. R. Society, a Society incorporated 
by Charles II in 1662 for the pursuit and advance- 
ment of the physical sciences. R. Academy: see 
ACADEMY 5. 7. Besides that which Solomon gaue 
her of his royall bountie 1 Kings 10:13. b. His 
innocence..could not save him from the r. 
vengeance 1845. 

II. 1. Befitting, appropriate to, a sovereign; 
esp. stately, magnificent, splendid. late ME. 
b. Finely arrayed; resplendent; grand or im- 

posing. late ME. c. Having rank comparable 
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to that of a king. late ME. d. collog. Noble, 
splendid, first-rate 1583. 2. Of persons: 
Having the character proper to a king; noble, 
majestic; generous, munificent; also applied 
to animals. late ME. b. Of character, feel- 
ings, etc. 1565. 3. In various military and re- 
lated uses, denoting something on a grand 
scale, or of great size or strength, esp. battle 
r. 1489. 4. R. paper, t paper r., paper of a size 
measuring 24 by 19 inches as used for writing 
and 25 by 20 for printing 1497. 5. a. In names 
of birds, reptiles, animals, etc., as r. eagle, r. 
leopard, r. pylhon, r. stag (see B. 3c) 1575. b. 
In plant-names, as r. bay, the plant Laurus 
indicus; r. fern, osmund royal; r. palm, the 
palm Oreodoza regia tound in the West Indies 
and Florida 1849. 

1. Rich, Royall food! Bountyfull Bread! CRA- 
SHAW. b. A Royall Traine beleeue me SHAKS. 2. 
Hee..can..recount, what a royall housekeeper 
his pu grandfather was 1616, b. Pitt's bearing 
in ti ind juncture and crisis, is r. CARLYLE. 
4. R. folio, rto, octavo. 

Special collocations: r. antler (see B. 3 b); r. 
arch, one of the degrees of freemasonry; r. evil 
= KING’S EVIL; r. flush Poker, the ace, king, 
queen, knave, and ten of the same suit; r. mast 
(Naut.), a smaller mast at the head of the top- 
gallant mast; -sail (Naut.), a small sail hoisted 
above the topgallant sail; r. tine = B. 3 a. 

b. With names of colours, as r. blue, a deep 
bright blue; r. purple, red. 

B. sb. 1. collog. A member of the royal 
family; a royal personage 1788. 12.8. = RIAL 
sb. 3. 1688. b. = REAL sb.! 1, -1755. C. = 
REAL ch. 2. —1634, 3. ta. The second branch 
or tine of a stag’s horn, lying above the brow- 
antler 1623. tb. The antler next above the 
bez-antler 1027. c. A stag having a head of 
twelve points or more 1857. 4. Naut. A royal 
sail 1769. b. attrib. (also for r. mast) 1840. 
5. A kind of small mortar 1790. 6. pl. A 
name for the First Regiment of Foot, also 
called Royal Scots 1762. 

2. n. Rose r.  ROSE-NOBLE. 

Royalet (roiàlet). Now rare. 1060. [f. 
ROYAL sb. kr, perh, after Fr. roitelet.] A 
petty king or chieftain; a kinglet, princelet. 

Royalist (roi-ilist). 1043. [f. ROYAL a. + 
sr, perh. modelled on Fr. royaliste.] A sup- 
porter of the sovereign or the sovereign's 
rights, esp. in times of civil war, rebellion, 
or secession; a king's man; a monarchist. 
So Ro-yalism, attachment to the monarchy 
or to the principle of monarchical govern- 
ment. Royali'stic, -al adjs. 

Royalize (roiüloiz), v. 1580. lf. ROYAL 
a, + -IZE 2.) 1, trans. To render royal; to in- 
vest with a royal character or standing 1590. 
b. To render famous, celebrate 1586. 2. intr. 
To bear rule as a monarch; to play the king. 
Also with if. 1606. Hence Royaliza-tion. 

Royally (rol- uli), a. If. ROYAL a. + -LY*.] 
In a royal manner; collog. gloriously, splen- 
didly. 

Royal oak. 1771. 1. A sprig of oak worn 
to commemorate the restoration of Charles 
II in 1660. Hence Royal Oak Day, the 29th of 
May, Oak Apple Day. (Now local.) 2. The 
species Quercus regia 1841. 

Royalty (roi-lti). late ME. [- OFr. roialte 
(mod. royauté); see ROYAL, -TY'. Superseded 
earlier REALTY'.] 1. The office or position of a 
sovereign; royal dignity; royal power, 
sovereignty. tb. The personality of a sov- 
ereign; (his or her) majesty —1611. te. The 
sovereignty or sovereign rule of (a state) 
—1594. 12. Magnificence, pomp, splendour 
1642. 3. King-like or majestic character or 
quality; greatness, lordliness; munificence, 
generosity 1548. 4. Royal persons collec- 
tively or individually 1480. b. pl. Royal 
persons; members of the royal family 1813. 
5. pl. Prerogatives, rights, or privileges per- 
taining to, or enjoyed by, the sovereign. Also 
rarely in sing. late ME. tb. pl. Emblems or 
insignia of sovereignty —1769. 6. A royal 
prerogative or right, esp. in respect of juris- 
diction, granted by the sovereign to an 
individual or corporation. Also pl. (In later 
use, denoting chiefly rights over minerals.) 
1483. b. A payment made to the landowner 
by the lessee of a mine in return for the 
privilege of working it 1839. c. A sum paid 
to the proprietor of a patented invention for 
the use of it 1864. d. A payment made to an 
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author, editor, or composer for each copy of 
a book, piece of music, etc., sold by the 
publisher, or for the representation of a play 
1880. 17. A domain, manor, ete., in posses- 
sion of royal rights or privileges 1710. 8, A 
royal domain; a kingdom, realm; a mon- 
archical state 1638. b. Monarchical govern- 
ment 1878. 

1. Heare our English King, For thus his Royaltie 
doth speake in me SHAKS. fig. His striped blanket, 
that hung like r. upon his stately form KINGLAKE. 
b. Wint. T. I. ii. 15. €. Rich. III, HI. iv. 42. 3. 
Profane thy inborn r. of mind GRAY. 4. To the 
succeeding R. he leaues The healing Benediction 
SHAKS. 5. Wherefore do I assume These Royalties, 
and not refuse to Reign? Mint. 6. The lordship 
of Man was accounted as a r. and conveyed within 
the island itself certain sovereign rights STUBBS. 
7. I have bought that little flovel which bor- 
ders upon his Royalty STEELE. So }Royavlity 
(rare). 

Royston crow (roiston) 1611. [f. the 
place-name Royston.) The hooded or grey 
crow. 

Rub (rob), sb.' 1586. [f. Run v.] 1. An act 
or spell of rubbing 1615, 2. a. Bowls. An 
impediment by which a bowl is hindered in, 
or diverted from, its proper course; also, the 
fact of a bowl meeting with such impediment 
1586. fb. gen. Any physical obstacle or 
impediment to movement -1821. 3. An 
obstacle, impediment, hindrance, or diffi- 
culty, of a non-material nature. Now rare or 
Obs. 1590. +4. A roughness; an unevenness 
or inequality —1747. 5. a. An intentional 
wound or chafe given to the feelings of 
another; in later use esp. a slight reproof or 
teasing 1642. b. An encounter with some- 
thing annoying or disagreeable 1645. 6. dial. 
A mower's whetstone 1823. 

1. The feathers all came off with a r. 1891, 2. a. It 
is impossible to play at bowls without meeting 
with rubs 1757. k of (or on) the green, in golf, an 
accidental Interference with the course or position 
ofa ball. 3. I have no sense to sorrow for his death, 
whose life was the only r. to my affection 1007. 
Phr. There's (or Here lies) the r.; To sleepe, por- 
chance to Dreame; I, there's the r. SHAKS, 4. To 
leaue no Rubs nor Botches in the Worke SHAKS. 
5. a. Each felt the r., And in Spain not a Sub. . 
can stomach a snub 1841, b. Let not the rubs of 
earth Disturb thy peace QUARLES. 

Rub (rob), sb. 1830. Abbrev. of RUBBER 
6b. 


Rub (rob), b. ME. [perh. — LG. rubben, of 
unkn. origin.) I. trans, 1. To subject (a 
surface or substance) to the action of some- 
thing (as the hand, a cloth, etc.) moving over 
it, or backwards and forwards upon it, with 
a certain amount of pressure and friction. 
late ME. b. To make (one’s hands) move 
over and press upon each other, as a sign 
of satisfaction 1778. C. spec. (See quot.) 1856 
(implied in brass-rubber). 2. To subject to 
pressure and friction in order to clean, 
polish, make smooth, or sharpen. Also const. 
with. late ME. b. fig. To revive, stir up, in 
respect of memory or recollection. More 
freq. with up. 1580. 3. a. To affect painfully 
or disagreeably; to annoy, irritate 1523. 
b. To chafe, abrade, make rough or ragged 
1805. 4. To treat (a surface) with some gub- 
stance applied by means of friction and 
pressure 1535. 5. To bring into contact with. 
another body or surface by means of friction 
accompanied with pressure. Const. against, 
on, over, and together. late ME. b. To bring 
(a part of the body) into reciprocal contact; 
hence fo r. shoulders (etc.) with, to come into 
contact, to associate, with others 1645. 6. a 
To remove, take or clear away, from, off, 
or out of, by rubbing 1508. b. To reduce to 
powder by rubbing 1726. c. To force into 
or through, spread over a surface by rubbing 
1778. 

1. The king awoke,. And yawn'd, and rubb'd. bis 
face TENNYSON. b. [He] rubbed his hands, an 
was scarce able to contain the fullness of his glee. 
Miss BURNEY, C. These brasses are capable 0 
being ‘rubbed’, that is, of having an impression 
taken of them. . by covering them with paper, ant 
rubbing with some fitting substance upon the 
paper 1861. 2. I rubbe thynges with a oute to 
make them cleane 1530. 3. You r. the sore, Whon 
you should bring the plaister SHAKS. 4. A rubs 
himselfe with Ciuit SHAKS. 5. He rubs his Sides 
against a Tree DRYDEN. b. She had rubbe 
shoulders with the great THACKERAY. 

With advbs. R. away, to remove by rubbing. 
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R. down. a. To clean (a horse) from dust and 
sweat by rubbing. b. To make smooth, reduce, 
grind down, etc., by rubbing. R. in. a. To appl; 
(dry colours) by rubbing; to draw or sketch in this 
way. b. To apply (an ointment, etc.) by con- 
tinued rubbing. C. slang. To emphasize or re- 
iterate (esp. something disagreeable). R. off, to 
remove by rubbing. R. out. a. To efface, erase, 
obliterate by rubbing. Also fig. (chiefly U.S.), to 
wipe out, kill. b. To extract (corn) from the ear 
by rubbing. R. over, to go over (with the hand, 
a tool, etc.) in the process of rubbing. R. up. 
a. To revive, recall to mind (some recollection, 
incident, etc.). b. To refresh (one’s memory, etc.); 
to make clearer or stronger. c. To brush up, revive 
one’s knowledge of (a subject), d. To prepare or 
mix by rubbing. e. With the wrong way (cf. I. 3 a). 

II. inir. 1. To exert friction accompanied by 
pressure; to move and at the same time press 
upon or against something ME. b. Of a bowl: 
To encounter some impediment which re- 
tards or diverts its course 1588, 2. fig. To 
continue in a certain course with more or less 
difficulty or restraint; to contrive to get on, 
through, along, live or last out, pass or go off 
1409. 3. To go, run, make off. Now rare or 
Obs, 1540. 4, To admit of being rubbed (off, 
out) 1683. 

1. Where the fish lye so thick, the ship brushes, 
and rubbes upon them 1660. b. So, so, f. on, and 
kisse the mistresse SHAKS. 2. I hope we shall 
always manage to r. on somehow 1880, 

fRub, v. 1597. [var. of ROB v. 6.] inir, 
At cards: To take all the cards of one suit 
1042. 

Rub-a-dub (r»büdp:b), sb. 1787. limit. ] 
The sound of a drum; a drumming sound. 
So Rub-a-dub v. intr. Rub-a-dub-dub. 

Rubato (rubü-to). 1887. Ellipt. for tempo 
rubato (lit. ‘robbed time’): see TEMPO. 

Rubber (ro:bou), sb. 1536, [f. RUB v.' + 
Anl.] I. 1. A hard brush, a cloth, or the like, 
used for rubbing in order to make clean. fb. 
A strigil 1023. c. A towel used for rubbing 
the body after a bath 1577. 2. A whetstone, 
TunsrONE. Now dial, 1566. 3. An implement 
of metal or stone used for rubbing, esp. in 
order to smooth or flatten a surface 1004. 
b. A pad or roll used for rubbing and polish- 
ing 1837. 4. A large coarse file. Also r.-file. 
1677. 5. A part of some apparatus which 
operates by rubbing; a machine which acts 
by rubbing 1771. II. I. A masseur or masseuse 
1010. b. An attendant who rubs the bathers 
at a Turkish bath 1680. 2. One who rubs in 
any way 1611. b. One who takes rubbings of 
brasses, etc, 1801. 3. fig. A rebuke or irrita- 
ting remark; a source of annoyance 1706. 
III. Ellipt. for INDIA-RUBBER. 1, Caoutchouc. 
Also collog. A piece of this for erasing pencil 
marks, 1788. b. pl. Overshoes made of 
rubber. U.S. 1859. 2. attrib., as r. tyre, r. 
plant, r. tree, eto. 1866. 

Hence Ru · bber v. (U.S. slang) = r, neck. Comb. 
rubber-neck (orig. U.S. slang), one who cranes 
his neck or gapes in curiosity; attrib., as r.-n. car, 
etc., for tourists to see the sights of a place; also 


as vb. 

Rubber (rv-boa), sb.* 1599. [perh. spec. 
application of prec.] In various games of 
skill or chance, e.g. bowls, whist, cribbage, 
backgammon, a set of (usu.) three games, 
the last of which is played to decide between 
the parties when each has gained one; hence, 
two games out of three won by the same side. 
Also, a set of five games, or the winning of 
three of these by one side. 

Rubbing, vbl. sb. late ME. [-ING*.] The 
action of Ruß v.'; concr. a copy made by 
rubbing (1845). 

Ru:bbing-stone. 1648. [f. prec.] A stone 
used for rubbing. 

Rubbish (rv-bif), sb. (and d.). [Late ME. 
robous, robys, -ishe, rubbes — AFr. rubbous, 
perh, for *robeus, pl. of *robel RUBBLE; 
assim. to -ish (xv) and -idge (XVI). Cf. AL. 
rubisum (Xv), robusum (Xiv).] 1. Waste or 
refuse material, in early use, esp. such as re- 
sults from the decay or repair of buildings; 
debris, litter; rejected and useless matter of 
any kind. fAlso, a heap of rubbish. 2. fig. 
Worthless stuff; trash 1601. b. Worthless, 
ridiculous, nonsensical ideas, discourse, or 
writing 1612. c. In interjectional use 1803. 
3. attrib. or tas adj. 1594. 

1. We perceiving from the Walls several Arms 
and Legs in the Air, mingled with the Smoke and 
Rubbidge 1684. The r. of mortar from houses 
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1813. 2. The body is but meer r. to the soul 1656. 
b. From hence to the end of your Book, I find 
nothing but R. and Trifles 1692. The jumbled r. 
of a dream TENNYSON. c. ‘Oh, How can a 
skeleton sit and air himself?’ 1888, 

Comb.: r.-price, a paltry price, such as might 
properly be paid for T.; r. pulley, ‘a simple form 
of tackle-block used with a rope in hoisting 
materials from a foundation or excavation’. 
Hence Ru-bbishy a. abounding in, covered with, 
r. or litter; paltry, contemptible, worthless. 

Rubble (ro-b'l). (Late ME. robyl, rubel 
(cf. AL. rubylla XIV, robulla xv), perh. — AFr. 
*robel (see prec.), f. OFr. robe spoils; see 
ROBE, -EL', -LE.] 1. Waste fragments of 
stone, esp. from decayed or demolished 
buildings; falso, rubbish in general. 2. 
Pieces of undressed stone used in the con- 
struction of walls, esp. as a filling-in. Also 
r.-stone. 1565. b. ellipt. Rubble-work 1815. 
3. Geol. Loose angular stones or fragments of 
broken material forming the upper covering 
of some rocks, and found beneath alluvium 
or over-lying soil; also, water-worn stones. 
Also r.-stone, 1796. b. Small coal; slack 1883. 
4. local. The bran of wheat, before it is 
sorted into pollard, bran, sharps, etc. 1858. 

2. They were equally at home in the use of brick, 
or flint, or r. 1878. Hence Ru:bbly a. abounding 
in, consisting of, r.; having the nature or form of r. 

Ru-bble-work, ru:bblework, ru-bble 
work. 1823. [f. prec.] Masonry composed of 
rubble or unwrought stones; also, fragments 
of stone mixed with mortar and used as a 
filling-in. 

Rubefacient (rabifé'-Jént), a. and sb. 1804. 
L. rubefaciens, -ent-, pr. pple. of rubefacere; 
see RUBIFY, -FACIENT.] Med. A. adj. Pro- 
ducing redness or slight inflammation; spec. 
of counter-irritants. B. sb. An application 
producing redness of the skin; esp. a counter- 
irritant having this effect 1805. 

Rubefaction (rübifm-kfon) 1658. [See 
prec. and -FAOTION. Cf. Fr. rubéfaction.] 1. 
Med. The action of making (the skin) red; 
redness of the skin, esp. as produced by 
some application. 2. The production of a 
red colour in water 1860. 

[Rubella (rube-la). 1883. [mod. use of n. 
pl of L. rubellus reddish.] Path. German 
measles, 

Rubellite (rii-béloit). 1796. f. L. rubellus 
reddish + -ITE! 2 b.] Min. A variety of tour- 
maline. 

|Rubeola (rubr-óli) 1676. [orig. — med.L. 
*rubeola (whence Fr. rougeole Xv), subst. use 
of dim. of L. rubeus red, Cf. ROSEOLA.] Path. 
11. Small red spots, usu. incident to smallpox 
or measles 1693. 2. Measles. - Now rare or 
Obs. 1803. 3. German measles; rubella 1858. 

Ruberythric (rübéri-prik), a. 1897. [f. L. 
rubia madder + ERyTHRIC a.) Chem. R. acid, 
a yellow crystalline compound contained in 
madder-root. ^ 

Rubescent (rube-sént), d. 1731. [- L. 
rubescens, ent-, pr. pple. of rubescere, f. ruber 
red; see -ESCENT.] Tending to redness; red- 
dening, blushing. Hence Rube'scence (rare), 
the fact of becoming red. 

Rubiaceous (ribi,é'-fos), d. 1832. [f. mod. 
L. Rubiacee (Jussieu, 1789), f. Rubia (L. 
rubia) the genus madder; see -ACE®, -ACEOUS.] 
Bot. Pertaining to or characteristic of a family 
of plants of which madder (Rubia) is the 
typical genus. 

Rubiacin (ra-bidsin). 1848. [f. L. rubia 
madder + -(c)IN?.] Chem. A yellow colour- 
ing matter obtained from madder-root. So 
Rubia · cic a. 2 

Rubian (rü-biün). 1851. f. L. rubia mad. 
der + -AN.] Chem. The bitter principle of 
madder-root. Hence Rubia · nic a. applied to 
an acid produced by the oxidation of r. in 
contact with alkalis. 

Rubicelle (rü-bisel). 1071. [- Fr. rubicelle, 
rubacelle, also rubace (xviii), dim. forms based 
on rubis RUBY.] A variety of spinel, of a 
yellow or orange-red colour. 

Rubicon (rũ- biken). 1620. [Ancient name 
of a small stream which formed part of the 
boundary between Italy and Cisalpine Gaul; 
the crossing of it by Cresar marked the be- 
ginning of the war with Pompey.] 1. To 
cross or pass the R., to take a decisive or final 
step, esp. at the outset of some undertaking 
or enterprise. 2. A boundary, bounding line, 
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or limit. lif. or fig. 1690. 3. attrib. Applied to 
a variety of bezique 1887. 

1. The die being cast and R. crossed 1643. 2. The 
bancks of the Boyn..,the ould R. of the Pale 


171. 

Rubicund (rü-bikond), a. 1503. [- Fr. 
rubicond or L. rubicundus, f. rubére be red.] 
11. Of things: Inclined to redness; red —1671. 
2. Of the face, etc.; Reddish, flushed, 
highly coloured, esp. as the result of good 
living 1696. b. Of persons; Red-faced (with 
good living) 1827. 

2. A sleepy eye, a r. face, and carbuncled nose 
SMOLLETT. Hence Rubicu'ndity, the state of 


being r.; redness. 

Rubidine (rz-bidoin). 1868. [f. L. rubidus 
red + -INE'.] Chem. A compound belonging 
to the pyridine series. 

|Rubidium (rubi-di?m). 1802. [f. L. rubi- 
dus red, with ref. to the two red lines in its 
spectrum; see -IUM.] A soft, silvery-coloured 
metal belonging to the group which includes 
cæsium, lithium, potassium, and sodium. 

TRubifica-tion. 1502. (orig. — med. L. 
rubificatio, ion, f. rubificat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of rubificare; see next, -ION; in later use var. 
of RUBEFACTION; see -FICATION.] The process 
of heating to redness 1645. 

Rubify (rü-bifoi) v. late ME. [- OFr. 
rubifier, (also mod.) rubéfier — med. L. 
rubificare, tor L. rubefacere, f. rubeus red; 
see -FY.] trans. To make red; to redden. 
Now rare. 

Rubiginous (rubi-dginos), a. 1056. [f. L. 
rubigo, rubigin- rust, blight + -ous.] 1. 
Rusty, rust-coloured, ferruginous 1671. 
12. Of plants: Affected by rust or blight. 
BrouwT. So Rubi-ginose a. (Bol.) applied to 
a surface whose peculiar colour is due to 
glandular hairs. 

Ru- bin(e. 1511. [var. of RUBY, corresp. to 
OFr. and Sp. rubin, med.L. rubinus.] A ruby 
1691. 

Rubor (rü-bóz). 1656. [L., related to ruber 
red.] Redness, ruddiness, 

Rubric (rü-brik), sb. and a. late ME. [= 
OFr, rubriche, -ice (XIII), beside rubrique, or 
its source L. rubrica red earth, title of a law, 
law itself (written with red ochre), subst. use 
(sc. terra earth) of adj. f. base of L. rubeus, 
ruber red.] A. sb. 1. Red earth, red ochre, 
ruddle. Now arch. 2. A heading of a chapter, 
section, ete., of a book, written or printed in 
red, or otherwise distinguished in lettering; 
a particular passage or sentence 80 marked 
1450. b. transf. A descriptive heading or title; 
a designation or category (rare) 1831, 3. A 
direction for the conduet of divine service 
inserted in liturgical books, and properly 
written or printed in red. late ME. 4. A red- 
letter entry (of a saint's name) in the Church 
calendar; hence, a calendar of saints 1611. 
5. The title or heading of a statute or section 
of a legal code (orig. written in red) 1604, 

2. The event is so unusual that it deserves to be 
M as a r, in the official report 1885, 3. As a 

inister, I teach her Doctrines. I use her Offices. 
I conform to her Rubricks, WESLEY. 5. It is 
neither mentioned in the title nor the r. of the Act 
of Parliament SCOTT. 

B. attrib. passing into adj. 1. Written or 
printed in red 1475. fb. Inscribed with the 
titles of books —1755. 2, Red, ruddy, rubi- 
cund. Now arch. 1659. b. Applied to certain 
lake-colours 1835. 

1. What tho’ my Namestood r. on the walls POPE. 
b. Curl's chaste press, and Lintot's r. post POPE. 
2. A rubrick nose, and a canonical belly 1094. 
Hence Rubric v. trans, to rubricate. 

Rubrical (rü-brikàl a. 1641. [f. RUBRIC 
sb. + -AL',) fl. Pertaining to the colour red. 
Mint. 2. Marked by red letters (rare) 1666. 
3. Of or pertaining to liturgical rubrics; con- 
forming to, enjoined by, the rubrics 1754. 

3. A lifeless r. piety WARBURTON. Hence Ru- bri- 


ly adv. 

Rubricate (ré-brike't), v. 1570. [7 rubricat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. rubricare, f. rubrica; see 
RUBRIC, -ATE*.] I. trans. To mark or colour 
with red; to write, print, or mark in red 
letters. b. To place in the calendar as a red- 
lettersaint 1570. c. To furnish with red-letter 
headings; to regulate by rubrics 1846. 2. 
intr. To sign by mark instead of name 1846. 

1. c. A formal. .religion, according to which the 
thoughts of men were to be clast and rubricated for 
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ever after 1846. So tRurbricate ppl. a. rubri- 
cated. Rubrica-tion, the action or result of 
rubricating. Ru-bricator, one charged with the 
execution of the rubrics in manuscripts, etc. 

Rubrician (rubri-fan). 1849. [f. RUBRIC 
sb. + Ax. ] One who studies or adheres to 
liturgical rubrics. So Ru-bricist. 

Rubricity (rubri-siti) 1800, [f. as prec. 
+ -ITy.] 1. Assumption of a red colour. 2. 
Adherence to liturgical rubrics 1876, 

1, The periodical. .r. of the Nile GEDDES. 

Rubstone (r»-bstó"n) late ME. (f. Run 
v. + STONE sb.] A stone used for rubbing or 
sharpening; esp. a kind of whetstone. 

Ruby (ri-bi), sb. and a. ME. [- OFr. rubi 
(mod. rubis) - med.L. rubinus, subst. use (sc. 
lapis stone) of adj. f. base of L. rubeus, ruber 
red.] 1. A very rare and valuable precious 
stone (the true or oriental r.), of a colour vary- 
ing from deep crimson or purple to pale rose- 
red; now classed as a variety of corundum. 
Also, a less valuable stone (an aluminate of 
magnesium) dist. as the spínel ruby, or a rose- 
pink variety of this, the balas ruby. b. The 
jewel of a watch (in the finest work usu. a 
variety of ruby) 1875. 2. A red pimple on the 
face 1558. 3. The colour of the ruby; a glow- 
ing purple-tinged red. Also tHer. = GULES. 
1572. 4. transf. Applied to: a. pl. The lips 
1592. b. Red wine 1671. c. Pugilistic slang. 
The blood 1860. 5. (See quote.) 1696. 6. 
Printing. A size of type, intermediate between 
nonpareil and pearl. (Cf. AGATE sb. 4.) 1778. 
In U.S. = BRILLIANT $b. 4. 

‘This line is printed in Ruby type. 

7. as adj. Having the colour of the ruby 1508. 

1. At thee the R. lights its deep'ning glow THOM- 
SON. Phr. Above rubies, of inestimable value, 3. 
The swinging spider's silver line, The r. of the drop 
of wine EMERSON. 4. b. Still the Vine her ancient 
R. yields FITZGERALD. 5. What ıs called r. of 
arsenie or of SUBE is the realgar; the r. of zinc 
is the red blend; and the r. of silver is the red 
silver ore 1707. 7. Jul. C. ut. l. 260. 

Special collocations lende, red silver, prous- 
tite; r. glass, glass coloured by the oxides of 
copper, iron, lead, etc.: r. silver, proustite; 
r. spinel = spinel r.; r. tail a. having a r.-red 
hinder part; applied to hymenopterous insects of 
the genus Chrysis, esp. the golden wasp; sb. the 
golden wasp; so also r.-tailed g. r.-throat, a r. 
throated humming-bird or warbler; r.-throated 
a. having a r.-red gorget; r. wood, an E. Indian 
wood, the produce of Pterocarpus santalinus’; r. 
zinc, sphalerite or zincite of a deep-red colour. 
Hence Ru-bied a. coloured like a r.; r.-tinged. 
Rurbious d. r.-coloured. Ru- by v. trans. to dye or 
tinge with the colour of the r. 

Rucervine (rusd-avoin), a. 1881. [f. mod. 
L. Rucervus; see RUSA and CERVINE g.] Zool. 
Of or belonging to a genus (Rucervus) of East 
Indian deer. 

Ruche (ruf, Fr. ruf), sb. 1827. [(O)Fr. 
ruche med. L. rüsca bark of tree, of Celtic 

* origin.) A frill or quilling of ribbon, gauze, 
lace, or the like, used to ornament some part. 

of a garment or headdress. Hence Ruche v. 
trans. to trim with ar. Ruching, a trimming 
consisting of ruches. 

Ruck (rok) sb. ME. [app. of Scand. 
origin, corresp. to Norw. ruka with the same 
meanings.] 1. A heap or stack of fuel or 
combustible material. 2. A rick or stack of 
hay, corn, etc.; ta shock or stook. Sc. and n. 
dial. 1540. 3. A heap or pile of any material. 
Freq. in phr. inar. Now dial. 1601. b. transf. 
A large number or quantity; a multitude, 
crowd, throng 1581. 4. The r.: a. Racing. 
Those horses which are left behind in a body 
by the fastest goers. b. The undistinguished 
Sema or general run (of persons or things). 
1846. 

3. b. Finishing with a r. of figures all at once 
1847. 4. a. Who headed the R.? ‘I’, said Lord 
George 1846. b. Far more honest, . than the r. of 
their sect 1859. 

Ruck (rok), sb.* 1787. [- ON. hrukka (Norw. 
hrukka) :- *hrunka, rel. to Norw. rukla, 
rukka, MSw. rynkia (cf. ME. and dial. 
runkle).] A crease, fold, or wrinkle; a ridge. 

Ruck (rok), v. Now dial. ME. [perh. of 
Scand. origin; cf. Norw. dial  ruka 
crouch.] inir. To squat, crouch, cower, 
huddle together. 

Ruck (rok), v. 1812. [f. Ruck sb.*] 1. inir. 
To slip up or work into creases or ridges; 
to become creased or wrinkled. 2. trans. To 

crease; to wrinkle or cause to work up into 


1858 


ridges 1828. b. To draw or gather into small 
folds 1896. 

2. Mr. Sawyer. .rucked his plaid trousers up to 
his knees 1860. 

Ruckle (rv-k’l), v.' 1839. [f. RUCK v. +-LE 
3.] I. intr. To work (up) into folds or wrinkles. 
2. trans. To form, draw together, into folds 
1889. 

Ruckle (rv-k’l), v.* 1530. [Of Scand. origin; 
cf. Norw. dial. rukla in same sense.] intr. To 
make a rattling or gurgling sound; to rattle 
in the throat. 

Rucksack (ro-ksæk). 1895. [- G. ruck- 
sack, f. rucken, dial. var. of rücken back + 
sack SACK sb.*) A kind of knapsack worn by 
tourists. 

Ruction (rv-kfon). dial. or collog. 1825. 
[Of unkn. origin.] Usu. pl. A disturbance, 
riot, tumult, row. 

Rud (rod), sb. Now dial. and arch. (OE. 
rudu red colour, rel. to réad, réod RED; cf. 
Ruppy.) 1. Red or ruddy colour; redness, 
ruddiness. 2. Complexion (of those parts of 
the face which are naturally reddish) OE. 
3. Chiefly dial. Ruddle; ta red cosmetic OE. 

Rud, v. Now dial. ME. [Related to prec. 
and RUDDY d.] fl. trans. To make red or 
ruddy —1700, 2. dial. To mark or colour with 
ruddle 1680, 

Rudas (rü-dàs), sb. and a. Sc. 1725. [Of 
unkn. origin. Cf. RUDESBY.] A. sb, A coarse, 
unmannerly (old) woman; a termagant, 
virago, hag. B. As adj. Hag-like; coarse, 
unmannerly 1802. 

Rudd (rod) 1606. [app. f. Rup sb.] A 
freshwater cyprinoid fish (Leuciscus erythro- 
phthalmus) resembling the roach ; the red-eye. 

Rudder (ro-dox). (OK. rdper = OFris. 
rother, MLG., MDu. róder (Du. roer), OHG. 
ruodar (G. ruder) WGme. *rópra- (ON. 
róðr denotes the act of rowing), rel, to Row 
v.] fl. A paddle or oar used for steering or 
propelling a vessel —1602. 2. A broad, flat 
piece or framework of wood or metal, 
attached vertically to the sternpost of a boat 
or ship (later, also to an aeroplane or airship) 
in such a way that it can be employed in 
steering it ME. b. fig. One who or that which 
guides, directs, or controls. late ME. 3. 
Brewing. A kind of paddle used in stirring 
malt in the mash-tub 1440. 4. Ornith. = REO- 
TRIX 2. 1884, 

2. The Barke abandoned of her Rother, ranne 
whither the wind carried her 1632. b. Khime the 
Rudder is of Verses 1663. 

attrib, and Comb., as r.-chain, etc.; also in specific 
names of birds and fishes, as r.-bird, -duck, a 
name for Erismatura rubida, one of the Spiny- 
tailed Ducks; -perch = next (a). ence 
Ru-dderless a. having no r.; fig. without guid- 
ance or control. 

Ru-dder-fish. 1734. [RUDDER s.] The 
name of several species of fish which follow 
or accompany vessels; esp. (a) the rudder- 
perch, a W. Indian sea-fish; (b) the pilot-fish 
Naucrates ductor; (c) the log- or barrel-fish 
(Lirus or Palinurus perciformis) of America; 
(d) a bluish fish (Seriola zonata), native to the 
Western Atlantic. 

Ruddle (ru d. sb. 1538. [Related to Rup 
sb. and v.; see -LE. Cf. RADDLE sb.*, REDDLE 
sb.] A red variety of ochre used for marking 
sheep and for colouring. 

Ru-ddle, sb.* 1582. Var. of RIDDLE sb.* 1. 

Ruddle (rv-d’l), v. 1718. t. RUDDLE sb.'] 
trans. To mark, smear, or paint with ruddle. 

A woman. was ruddling her doorstep 1859. 

Ruddock (rv de). I E. rudduc, related to 
RUD sb. RUDDY d.; see -ock.] 1. The red- 
breast or robin. Erithacus rubecula. Now 
chiefly dial. 12. Cant. A gold coin; hence 
pl, gold, money —1628. 13. A species of 
toad —1749. 

1. The tame rodok & the coward kyte CHAUCER. 
2. If. he haue golden ruddocks in his bagges, he 
must be wise and honourable LYLY. 

Ruddy (rv-di), a. (sb.) [Late OE. rudig, f. 
base of rudu; see RUD sb., -Y'.] 1. Of the face, 
complexion, etc.: Freshly or healthily red. 
b. Of persons: Having a fresh red complex- 
ion ME. c. Characterized by, or associated 
with, healthy redness of feature 1820. 2. gen. 
Red or reddish.late ME. tc. Causing redness 
in vegetation —1719. 3. slang. Euphemism for 
BLOODY d. 8. 1914. B. absol. or as sb. Ruddy 
colour. late ME. 
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1. R. his lips, and fresh and fair his hue DRYDEN. 
b. The Inhabitants comely and tall, rather ruddie 
then blacke 1613. c. A figure. instinct with r. 
vigorous life 1860. 2. Faire and whiteish ruddie 
cloudes sparkeling aboute the skie 1554. As deere 
to me, as are the r. droppes That visit my 
heart SHAKS. R. duck..with the neck all zd 
and the upper parts brownish-red 1872, 
1 7 .head, neck and upper parts varied with 

lack, ashy and bright reddish 1872. B. The r. of 
youth had fled his cheek 1823. Hence Ru'ddily — 
adv, Ru-ddines: 
Ruddy (rv. di), v. 1689. [f. prec.] 1. trans, 
To render ruddy in hue; to redden, 2. intr. 
To blush (rare) 1845. Hence Ru-ddied ppl. 
a. rendered r., reddened. 
Rude (rid), a. and adv. ME. I- (O) Fr. 
rude — L. rudis unwrought, uncultivated, 
orig. techn. term of handicraft, rel. to rudus 
rubble.) A. adj. I. 1. Uneducated, unlearned; 
ignorant. late ME. b. absol. as pl. The un- 
learned or ignorant. late ME. tc. Of animals: 
Irrational. late ME. 2. Inexperienced, in- 
expert, unskilled, Now arch. and rare, late 
ME. b. Inexact, superficial 1691. 3. Un- 
cultured, unrefined. late ME. b. Uncivilized, 
barbarous 1483. 4. Unmannerly, uneivil, 
impolite; offensively or deliberately dis- 
courteous. late ME. 5. Ungentle, violent, 
harsh, rugged; marked by unkind or severe 
treatment of persons, etc. late ME. b. In- 
volving hardships or discomfort 1784. e. Of 
persons: Acting in a rough or harsh manner; 
violent in action 1800. 6. Turbulent, violent, 
boisterous, rough. Chiefly of the sea, winds, 
etc. late ME. b. Of health: Robust, vigorous 
1792. 7. Of sounds: Discordant, harsh, un- 
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Scorr. i 
II. 1. Of language, composition, ete.: Lack- 
ing in elegance or polish; deficient in literary 
merit ME. b. Of drawings, etc.: Rough; not 
very accurate or finished 1679. C. Roughly 
correct 1854. 2. Coarse, inelegant, 
(rare). late ME. 3. Of natural scenery Or 
objects: Rugged, rough; uncultivated, wild. 
late ME. 4. Imperfect, unfinished. Now rare 
or Obs. late ME. b. Of natural products: 
Unwrought; unmanufactured, raw 1606. 
c. Left in a natural rough state; undressed 
1800. 5. Of a rough, inelegant, Or 


ill-shaped. late ME. b. 
formed; imperfect 1612. 6. 
. aeg or de, Oi kee 186, e 

1. A r. version of the es ni J 
Somer. design In crayons or in charcoal 1746. Ar 
school-boy hand 1890. 3. An open, T. 5 
1756. The r. rock remains uncovered 1867. 4. b. 
Either the r. or manufactured AM 
SurrH. The cotton. in its r. state DISRAELI, ne 
Three pillars of r. stone Won pe w. 5. The Heavy ne 
born-childe, All meanly wrapt in the r. manger L 
lies Marg. b. It is easy to descend into it by Ais | 
pat Scorr. 6. In the r. idolatry of the 

IBBON. 

B. adi. In a rude manner; rudely (rare) 147. 
Hence Ru:de-ly adv., -ness. Ru- dish a 
semewhat r. 7 

Rudesby (ri-dzbi). Now arch. 1560, 5 
RUDE d.; see -BY 2. Cf. RUDAS.] An insolent 
unmannerly, or disorderly fellow. t- 

Rudesheimer (rü:doshoimox). 1797. | - 
G. Rüdesheimer (8c. wein).] A fine white a 
produced at Rüdesheim on the Rhine. 15 
Rudiment (rü-dimént), sb. 1548. ais y 
rudiment or L. rudimentum (Livy), f., rum 
RUDE, after elementum ELEMENT.] 1. pt 
first principles or elements of a subject; 9, 
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points which are first taught to, or acquired 
by, the beginner; also const. of (the thing to 
be learned). b. sing. A first principle; an 
initial step or stage 1548. 2. pl. The imper- 
fect beginnings of some (material or im- 
material) thing, which are the foundation of 
later growth or development 1566. b. sing. 
A beginning; an initial or imperfect form or 
stage 1626. 

1. From these first Rudiments he grew To nobler 
Feats 1680, The rudiments of Arithmetick 1038. 
2. Rudiments, however, may occur in one sex, of 

arts normally present in the other sex DARWIN. 

udiments of the world; We, as longe as we were 
children, were in bondage vnder the rudiments of 
the worlde N.T. (Genev.) Gal. 4:3. b. Several 
species have been found..with a r. of a thumb 
1880. Hence Rudime-ntal, Rudime'ntary adjs. 
pertaining to, connected with, the rudiments of 
knowledge; of the nature of a r.; undeveloped, 
immature, imperfect. 

Rudolphine (rudo-lfoin), a. 1656, [f. the 
name Rudolph (see def.) + -INE',] R. tables, 
numbers, à series of astronomical Calculations 
published by Kepler in 1627 and named 
after the Emperor Rudolph II. 

Rue (rū), sb. Now dial. or arch. [OE. 
hréow = MLG., MDu. rouwe, Du. rouw, OHG. 
(h)riuwa (G. reue), rel. to RUE v.] 1. Sorrow, 
distress; repentance; regret. 2. Pity, com- 
passion ME. 

1. With r. my heart is laden For golden friends I 
had HOUSMAN. 

Rue (ri) sb.“ late ME. [- (O) Fr. rue := 
L. rufa — Gr. burg, orig. a Peloponnesian 
word.] 1. A perennial evergreen shrub of the 
genus KRuta, esp. R. graveolens, having bitter, 
strong-scented leaves formerly much used in 
medicine. 2. With qualifying word prefixed 
applied to various plants 1731. b. With pl. 
A species of rue 1731. 

1, Then purg’d with Euphrasie and R. The visual 
Nerve, for he had much to see MILT. fig. For one 
shall, drink life's r., and one its wine 1862. 2. 
Goat's r. (see GOAT). 

Rue (rů), v. [OE. Aréowan = OFris. 
hriõwa, OS. hreuwan (Du. rouwen), OHG. 
(h)riuwan (G. reuen); Gme. str. vb., of which 
no cognates are known.) tI. trans. With dat. 
(or acc.) of the person, and usu. with im- 
personal subject. 1, To affect a person with 
penitence (for sins or offences committed). 
-late ME. 2. To affect with regret (for some 
act); to make (one) wish one had acted other- 
wise 1440. 3. To affect with sorrow; to dis- 
tress or grieve —1548. 4. To affect with pity 
or compassion —1590. 

2. Me rewith sore I am unto hir teyd CHAUCER. 
4. Deare dame, your suddein overthrow Much 
rueth me SPENSER. 

IL. (rans. With personal subject. 1. To re- 
pent of (wrongdoing); to feel penitence (for 
sin) ME, 2, To repent of (some act or course 
of action); to regret and wish undone or 
altered, on account of the consequences ME. 
3. To regard or think of (an event, fact, etc.) 
with sorrow or regret; to wish that (some- 
thing) had never taken place or existed ME. 
14. To regard with pity or compassion; to feel 
sorry for (a person, etc.) 1011. 

1. Ruing the spoile done by hisfatall hand DRAY- 
TON. 2. Rome has had tor. many a too hasty step 
1874. Phr. To r. it, the day, hours, eto. Ye si T. 
the day ye took it 1782. 3. The world will have 
cause to r, this iniquitous measure BURKE. Take 
him away, before I r. the day I saw him 1887. 4. 
Die is my dew; yet rew my wretched state 
SPENSER. 

III. intr. 1. To be penitent or contrite; to 
feel repentance or remorse ME. 2. To be re- 
pentant, or full of regret and dissatisfaction, 
in respect of some act (in mod. Sc. use esp. of 
a bargain or promise). late ME. 3. To feel 
sorrow or grief, esp. by reason of suffering 
from some fact or event; to lament ME. 
tb. To be sorry, feel reluctant, to do some- 
thing 1680. 4. To have, take, or feel pity or 
compassion, With tof, on or upon (arch.); 
falso without const. ME. 
tae Boons, awakes, 5 a wretch 

a „ 2. Avoi "n gooseberries, Or you 
Will have cause to r. 1880. 4. R. on this realme, 
whoes ruine is at hand SURREY. 

Rueful (ri-fil), a. ME. If. RUE sb. + 
-FUL 1.] 1. Exciting sorrow or compassion; 
pitiable; doleful, dismal; expressive of 
sorrow. 12. Full of pity or compassion —1440. 

1, [The cat] maketh a rufull noise, and a gastefull, 
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when one profereth to fighte with another 1572. 
Knight of the R. Countenance: i 
Kur Reed iy uan Don. Quis 

|Ruelle(rü,el). late ME. ((O)Fr., lane, dim. 
of rue street.) 1. The space between a bed 
and the wall; the part of a bed next the 
wall. 2. A bedroom, where ladies of fashion, 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
esp. in France, held a morning reception of 
persons of distinction; hence, a reception of 
this kind 1676. 

Rufescent (rufe-sént), a. and sb. 1815. 
E= L. rufescens, -ent-, pr. pple. of rufescere, 
f. rufus reddish; see -ESCENT.] Of a colour 
tending to reddish; somewhat rufous. 
Hence Rufe'scence, r. tendency. 

Ruff (rof), ob. late ME. [prob. subst. use 
of RovGH; cf. mod. L. aspredo (f. asper rough) 
applied to the fish by John Caius. Cf. ruffle 
sea-bream (XVII.] fl. A sea-bream or other 
sparoid fish —1608. 2. A small freshwater fish 
CAcerina cernua) of the perch family, of olive- 
brown colour with brown and black spots, 
and having rough prickly scales 1450. 

Ruff (rof), sb.“ 1523. [perh. subst. use of 
ruff ROUGH a.) fl. A circular outstanding 
frill on the sleeve of a garment; a ruffle 
—1647. 2. An article of neckwear, usu. con- 
sisting of starched linen or muslin arranged 
in flutings, and standing out all round the 
neck, worn esp. in the reigns of Elizabeth I. 
and James I. 1555. 3. A collar of projecting 
or distinctively coloured feathers or hair 
round the neck of various animals 1008. 
b. An artificial variety of the domestic 
pigeon resembling the jacobin 1735. 4. A 
circular object resembling a ruff 1693. 

2. That heath'nish Ruffe of thine, that perks 
Upon thy stiffe-neckt coller QUARLES. 3. The 

use. . wears A sable r. around his mottled neck 
5 4. Soft on the paper r. its leaves I spread 

‘OPE. 

Ruff (ruf), sb.“ 1589. [- OFr. rofle, rouffle, 
earlier ronfle, romfle, corresp. to It. ronfa, 
perh. alt. of trionfo Trump sb.*] t1. A former 
card-game. Also r. and honours.—1088. 2. The 
act of trumping at cards, esp. in whist 1856. 
So Ruff v.* trans. to trump 1598. 

Ruff (rof), sb.‘ 1634. [transf. use of RUFF 
8b.* g.] The male of a bird of the sandpiper 
family (Tringa or Machetes pugnaz), dis- 
tinguished during the breeding season by a 
ruff and ear-tufts. 

Ruff (rof) sb.' 1088. [perh. imit. Cf. 
RUFFLE 8b.] = RUFFLE sb.” 

Ruff, sb.* 1548. [Ct. Sw. ruff spirit, go“. ] 
1. The highest pitch or fullest degree of some 
exalted or excited condition —1692. 2. An 
exalted or elated state; elation, pride; vain- 
glory —1690. 3. Her. Of a ship: In her r., in 
full course 1088. 4. Excitement, passion, 
fury; freq. in a r. 1041. Hence tRuff v.“ intr. 
to swagger, bluster, domineer. 

Ruff (ruf), v.. Now rare. 1548. [perh. f. 
Rurr sb.* Cf. RUFFLE v.] I. trans. To form 
into a ruft or ruffs; to provide with a ruft or 
ruffs. Also with up. 12. Of a bird: To ruffle 
(the feathers) —1597. 13. Falconry. Of a 
hawk: To strike (the quarry) without securing 
it —1646. 

Ruff (rof), v.“ Sc. 1826. [f. RUFF sb.* Cf. 
ruffie vb. in same sense (XV). 1. trans. To 
beat a ruff or ruffle upon (a drum). Also intr. 
of a drum: To be thus beaten. 1827. 2. trans. 
and inir. To applaud by making a noise with 
the feet 1826. 

+Ru-ff-coat. 1653. [prob. f. ruff, obs. var. 
of RoveH d.] The caddis-worm —1833. 

Ruffed (roft), ppl. a. 1586. [f. RUFF sb.* 
or v. + -ED.] 1, Ruffled 1591. 2. Wearing a 
ruff; provided with ruffs 1586. b. In names of 
animals: Having a ruff-like collar or mark- 
ings, as r. grouse, pigeon; r. lemur, etc. 1783. 

Ruffian (ro-fiàn), sb. and a. 1531. [- (O)Fr. 
ruf(fyian (mod. also rufien) — It. ruffiano, 
supposed to be f. dial. rofia scab, scurf, of 
Gmc. origin (OHG. ruf scurf).] 1. A man of a 
low and brutal character; one habitually 
given to acts of violence or crime; a cut- 
throat villain. 12. One distinguished as a 
swaggering bully or dissolute person by his 
dress or appearance —1075. 13. A confederate 
or protector of prostitutes. Cf. BULLY sb.' 
4. 1618. 4. attrib. or as adj. a. Characteristic 
of or appropriate to ruffians 1553. b. Having 
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the manners, behaviour, or appearance of 
ruffians 1597. 

1. Stab me yourself, nor give me to the knife Of 
midnight jans 1752. J. The Common sorte 
lodge with Baudes called Ruffians, to whome in 
Venice they pay of their gayne the fifth parte 
1618. 4. a. Some fought from r. thirst of blood 
Scorr. Hence Ruffian v, intr. to play the r.; esp. 
of wind, etc., to rage, bluster, nage, 
ruffianism; ruffians collectively. Ru-manish d. 
(rare) ruffianly. Ru-fanism, conduct or man- 
ners befitting a r. violence, brutality; rufüans 
collectively. }Ru-flanous a, ruffianly. 

Ru-ffian-like, a. and adv. 1580, Ut. RUF- 
FIAN sb. + -LIKE.] A. adj. Befitting, appro- 
priate to, a ruffian; resembling, having the 
qualities or manners of, a ruffian. B. adv. In 
the manner of a ruffian (rare) 1600. 

Ruffianly (r»-fiünli), a. 1570. [f. RUFFIAN 
sb. + -LY*.] I. Having the character, appear- 
ance, or demeanour of a ruffian. 2. Charac- 
teristic of or appropriate to ruffians 1579. 

2. Two common soldiers of r. aspect 1874. 

+Ru-ffin. ME. [Also obs. and dial. fruffy 
(xvi); of unkn. origin.] 1. The name of a fiend, 
1500, 2. Cant. The Devil 1641. 

Ruffle (rp-f'D, sb.' 1533. [f. RUFFLE v. ] 
I. fl. Disorder, confusion —1712. 2. A dis- 
turbed state (of the mind); perturbation, ex- 
citement 1704. b. A disturbing or annoying 
experience or encounter; annoyance, vexa- 
tion 1718. 3. A break or alteration in the 
evenness or placidity of some surface 1713. 
4. The act of ruffling cards 1872. 

2. An administration. .calm and without r. 1767. 
3. A r. of sourness shot over the features of the 
earl MEREDITH, Never. .a r. on the gently heaving 
water 1894, 

II. TI. The loose turned-over portion or flap 
of a top-boot. B. JONS. 2. A strip of lace, etc., 
gathered on one edge and used as an orna- 
mental frill on a garment, esp. at the wrist, 
breast, or neck 1707. b. An object resembling 
a ruffle; esp. the ruff of a bird 1862. 

Ru-ffle, sb.* 1534. f. RUFFLE v.'] 1. A 
riotous disturbance or tumult; a hostile en- 
counter or skirmish; à contention or dispute. 
12. a. Sc. A check or defeat 1721, b. A dis- 
turbing cause or event; a commotion —1716. 
13. Ostentatious bustle or display —1094. t4. 
= RUFF sb.* —1688, 

1. In the r. between two pretenders, the right 
owner often finds the possession 1710. 

Ru-ffle, sb." 1802. (Cf. Rurr sb."] Mil. 
A vibrating drum-beat, which is less loud 
than a roll. So Ruffle v.“ intr. of a drum: to 
beat a r. 

Ru-ffle, v.. ME. (Of unkn. origin.) I. 1. 
trans. To destroy the smoothness or evenness 
of, to spoil the regular or neat arrangement 
of (cloth, the skin, etc.). b. To roughen, raise, 
or abrade (the skin, etc.) as by rubbing or 
grazing upon 1615. c. To draw together in a 
ruffle or ruffles; to trim with ruffles, (Usu. 
in pa. pple.) 1653. 2. To disorder, disarrange 
(hair or feathers); to cause to stick up or out; 
irregularly 1490. b. Of a bird: To set up, 
stiffen (the feathers), esp. as a sign of anger 
1643. 3. gen. To disorder, render uneven or 
irregular, in some manner. Also refi. 1528. 
4. ta. To stirup toindignation. SHAKS. b. To 
annoy, irritate, vex, discompose (a person, 
the mind, etc.) 1658. c. To trouble, disturb 
(a state of mind, ete.) 1701. 5. To turn over 
(the leaves of a book) hurriedly; to slip 
(cards) rapidly through the fingers 1021. 6. 
intr. To rise unevenly or irregularly; to form 
small folds or bends; to flutter in this man- 
ner 1577. b. To stir with anger or impatience 
1719. 

1. Pray thee looke the gowne be not rufled 1607. 
A brow. „tog apt to be ruffled 1833. c. The legs 
ruffled with black riband like a pigeon’s leg PEPYS. 
2. Not a hair Ruffled upon the scarfskin TENNY- 
son. b. A swan seas up its feathers at the 
presence of an eagle 1870. 3. A hurricane blew.. 
ruffling the lake 1883, 4. a. Jul C. III. ji, 232. · b. 
Re is sensible of every Passion, but ruffled by none 
STEELE. 6. [The sea] ruffles to the breeze and 
swells into the storm 1887. 

TIL. 1. trans. To put into disarray or con- 
fusion; to tangle, ravel 1638. b. To involve 
in obscurity or perplexity; to bewilder (a 
person) -1679. 2. To fold, wrap, heap, rattle 
up, in a rough or careless manner —1058. 
Hence Ru-ffler’, an attachment to a sewing- 
machine for making ruffles. 

Ruffle (ro-f’l), v. 1440. (Of unkn. origin.) 
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1. intr. To contend or struggle with, to do 
battle for, à person or thing. Now arch. 2. 
To make a great stir or display; to hector, 
swagger, bear oneself proudly or arrogantly. 
Now arch. Also const. with it and out 1484. 
3. Of winds, etc.: To be turbulent, rage, 
bluster 1579. t4. trans. To handle roughly; 
to set upon with violence; to bully —1721. 
fb. To handle (a woman) with rude fami- 
liarity —1720. 5. To take or snatch rudely 
1715. 

1. Men of activity that could. .r. with the several 
rude persons in the country 1660. 2. [He] gets 
drunk, ruffies, and roysters KINGSLEY. b. I.. 
would willingly r. it out once more in the King's 
cause SCOTT. 5. Lear III. vil. 41. 

Ruffler* (rv fler). Now arch. 1535. [f. 
RUFFLE v. + -ER'] fl. One of a class of 
vagabonds prevalent in the 16th c. —1818. 
2. A proud, swaggering, or arrogant fellow 
1536, 

+Ruff-tree: see ROOF-TREE and ROUGH- 
TREE, 

Rufi- (rü-fi), comb. form of L. rufus red, as 
in ruficarpous having red fruit, ruficaudate 
red-tailed, rufigallic, etc. 

Rufo- (rü-fo), comb. form (on Gr. types; 
see -0-) of L. rufus red, in some adjs. de- 
noting colour with the sense ‘rufous’, as 
rufo-fulvous, etc. 

Rufous (rü-fos), a. (sb.). 1782. f. L. rufus 
red, reddish + -ovs.] 1. Of a brownish-red 
colour; reddish; ferruginous. 2. ellipt. as sb. 
8. A brownish-red colour 1783. b. A r.- 
coloured moth 1832. 

Ru-fter-hood. 1575. [ Of unkn. origin.) A 
form of hood used for a newly-taken hawk. 

Rug (rog), sb. 1551. [prob. of Scand. origin 
(cf. Norw. dial. rugga coverlet, Sw. rugg 
ruffied or coarse hair) and rel. to Rae sb.'] 
11. A rough woollen material, a sort of coarse 
frieze, in common use in the 16-17th century 
1711. fb. With pl. A kind of frieze; also, 
a frieze cloak or mantle —1680. 2, A large 
piece of thick woollen stuff (freq. of various 
colours) used as a coverlet or as a wrap in 
driving, railway-travelling, etc, 1591, 3. A 
square or oblong mat for the floor, usu. of 
thick or shaggy stuff 1810. 

1. December must be..clad in Irish mugge., or 
coorse freeze 1622. 2. Mighty hot weather; I lying 
ne night. with only a rugg and a sheet upon me 


YS, 
attrib.: r.-headed a, shock-headed. 
Rug, a. 1700. [Gaming slang; origin 
unkn.] Safe, secure —1797. 
2:5 nothing, Sir; Rug's the Word, all's safe 


Rug (rog) v. Sc. and n. dial. ME. (prob. 
of Scand. origin; of. Norw. rugga, obs. Da. 
rugge, to rock (a cradle), to sway.] 1. frans. 
To pull forcibly, violently, or roughly; to 
tear, tug. 2. inir. To pull, tear, or tug (at 
something) ME. tb. R. and reave, to practise 
robbery —1596. 

|Ruga (rü. ga). Pl. rugæ (ri-d5i). 1775. 
[L.] Bot., Zool., ete. A wrinkle, fold, or 
ridge. So Ru-gate a. having ruge; wrinkled. 

Rugby (rgb). Name of the publie school 
at Rugby in Warwickshire, used attrib. or 
absol. to designate one of the two leading 
forms of the game of football 1864. Hence 
Rugbeian (bt an), a former or present pupil 
of Rugby school. 

Rugged (ro-géd), a. (and adv.). ME. [prob. 
of Scand. origin; cf. RuG sb., and Sw. rugga 
roughen.] A. tl. Rough with hair; hirsute, 
shaggy; also of horses, rough-coated —1726. 
tb. Of cloth: Hairy, coarse, rough —1826. 2. 
Having small rough projections; broken into 
irregular prominences; rough, uneven 1548. 
b. Of ground: Broken, uneven; full of stones, 
rocks, abrupt rises or declivities, etc. 1656. 
3. Of features: Wrinkled, furrowed; irregu- 
Jar; strongly marked 1596. b. Wrinkled with 
care or displeasure; frowning 1605. 4. Of 
weather, etc.: Rough, stormy, tempestuous. 
Now rare. 1549. b. Involving hardships or 
severe toil 1730. 5. Rough to the ear; harsh; 
unpolished 1590. 6. Austere, harsh, severe, 
ungentle 1597. 7. Lacking in culture and re- 
finement; rude, uncultivated; also, rough and 
hardy 1625. 8. Of a rough but strong or 
sturdy character 1827. 9. U.S. Strong, robust, 
vigorous 1848. B. As adv. Ruggedly 1661. 

1. Approach thou like the r. Russian Beare 
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SHaKs. 2. Beneath those r. elms GRAY. b. The 
road very r. with stones BERKELEY. 3. You have 
a good face now, but twill grow r. 1617. b. Sleeke 
o're dos r. Lookes, Be bright and Iouiall SHAKS. 
4. He..question'd every gust of r. wings That 
blows from off each beaked Promontory MILT. b. 
R. hours and fruitless toil KEATS. b. But ah! my 
rymes too rude and r. arre SPENSER. 6. We. .dis- 
like those r. pastors who will make no allowance 
for the follies of the age 1817. 7. Force is a r. 
Way of making Love 1680. Hence Ru-gged-ly 
adv., -ness, So Ru-ggy a. (now dial.) rugged; 
rough; tshaggy; twild; stormy. 

Rugger (rogai). orig. University slang. 
1893. [f. RUGBY; see -ER*.] RUGBY football. 

Rug gown. 1558. [f. RUG sb.) I. A gown 
made of rug —1657. 2. One wearing à rug 
gown; spec. à watchman —1646. 

Rugose (ru gs), a. 1703. [- L. rugosus, f. 
ruga wrinkle; see -08E'.] Marked by rugm or 
wrinkles; wrinkled, corrugated, ridgy. 

R. leaf, that whose veins are sunk deep, and 
between which the membranous and fleshy part. 
of the leaf rises in irregular forms 1753. Hence 
Rugo'sely adv. So Ru-gous a. 1615. 

Rugosity (rugositi). 1599. [- Fr. rugosité 
or late L. rugositas, f. L. rugosus; see prec., 
Arx. ] 1. The state of being rugose or wrinkled. 
2. With a and pl. A corrugation or wrinkle; 
a slight roughness or inequality 1064. 

2. fig. History is apt to smooth out these rugo- 
sities 1900, 

Rugulose (rügiuló*s), a. 1819. f. RUGA, 
after globulose, cto., see -ULOSE.] Entom., Bol., 
ete, Having small wrinkles; slightly rugose. 

Ruin (rùin), sb. [In XIV ruyne, ruine = 
(O)Fr. ruine — L. ruina, f. ruere fall.) I. I. The 
act, on the part of some building or structure, 
of giving way and falling down. Now rare. 
2. A ruinous condition. late ME. b. That 
which remains after decay and fall; ruins 
(rare) 1460. 3. pl. The remains of a decayed 
and fallen building or town. Freq. fig. of 
persons, features, institutions, states, eto. 
1454. c. transf. Of material things 1597. 4. 
A ruined or ruinous building, town, eto. 
1592. 5. pl. Damage, injury, done to any- 
thing 1592. 

1. The death of the Duke of Britaine, slaine by 
the ruine of a wall 1032. 2. The old towne fals to 
r, 1582, Whilst here the Vine o'er hills of ruine 
climbs ADDISON. 3. Palestine is a land of ruins 
1856. 4. fig. The Noble ruine of her Magicke, 
Anthony,. .Leauing the Fight in heighth SHAKS. 
5, Vain endeavours to repair by Art and Dress the 
Ruins of time SWIFT. 

II. 1. The downfall or decay of a person or 
society; utter loss of means, position, or 
rank. late ME. b. Dishonour of a woman; 
degradation resulting from this 1624. c. 
Complete destruction of anything 1073. 2. 
The condition of being ruined or reduced to 
an abject or hopeless state. late ME. 3. That 
which causes destruction or downfall. late 
ME. 4. gen. Destruction, complete overthrow 
or devastation 1586. 5. slang. Gin of a poor 
quality. Usu. blue r. (see BLUE a.) 1817. 

1. To perfecte their Ruine, there hapned another 
fatal Mischance to them 1665, 2. Princely counsel 
in his face yet shon, Majestick though in r. MILT, 
Phr. Rack and r.: see RACK sb.‘ 3. They were the 
ruine of him, and of all Israel 2 Chron. 28:23. 
4. R, seize thee, Ruthless King! GRAY. 

attrib.: r. agate, jasper, marble (so called 
from the markings they exhibit). 

Ruin (ririn) v. 1581. [- (O)Fr. ruiner or 
med.L. ruinare, f. L. ruina; see prec.] I. 
trans. 1. To reduce (a place, etc.) to ruins 
1585. b. fig. To overthrow, destroy (a king- 
dom, ete.) 1585. 12. To destroy, extirpate, 
eradicate; to do away with by a destructive 
process 1725. 3. To inflict or bring great and 
irretrievable disaster upon (a person or 
community) 1613. b. To bring to financial 
ruin; to reduce to a state of poverty 1660. 
c. To dishonour (a woman) 1079. d. To 
demoralize completely 1832. 4. To spoil, 
damage, injure, in a completely destructive 
manner 1656. b. To involve in disaster or 
failure; to make entirely abortive 1596. c. 
To invalidate entirely 1665. 

1. The wall, which was of tough mud, was imper- 
fectly ruined 1849, b. What ruins Kingdoms, and 
lays Cities flat MIL. 3. Marke but my Fall, and 
that that Ruin'd me SHAKS. b. Many gentlemen 
and ladies are ruined by play BERKELEY. d. It 
was universally that college had ruined me 
DISRAELI. 4. He rides..till the thorns have 
ruined his silken surcoat 1889. b. People r. their 
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fortunes by extravagance 1736. c. 
hypothesis 1093. aei 

IL. intr. 1, To fall into ruins; to fall head- 
long; to go down with à crash. Also with in. 
1604. 2. To come to ruin; to be brought to 
poverty; to be overwhelmed by failure 1596. 

1. Hell saw Heav'n ruining from Heav'n MILT, 
Hence Ru-inable a. that may be ruined; perish- 
able. Ru · iner, one who or that which ruins. 

Ruinate (ri-ine't), ppl. a. 1538. [- med. L.. 
ruinatus, pa. pple. of ruinare; seo next, 
-ATE*.] 1. Of buildings, etc. : Ruined, ruinous, 
Now somewhat rare. 2. Involved in ruin or 
disaster. Now rare. 1591. 

1. A famous Citie now r. MIT. 

Ruinate (ri-ine't) v. 1548. - ruinat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of med.L. ruinare; see RUIN v., 
-ATE?.] 1, trans. To reduce to ruins. 2. To 
bring destruction upon, to overthrow (a 
kingdom, state, etc.) 1574. 3. To ruin or 
impoverish (a person) 1577. t4. To demolish 
or destroy; to lay waste 1740. 15. To over- 
throw, overturn, subvert utterly —1095. 6. 
intr. To go or fall to ruin 1500. 

1. fig. You r. the whole tower of Faith 1070. 5. 
T' attempt to r. So glorious a Design DANIEL. 
Hence Ru'inated ppl. a. Ruina-tion, the action 
of ruining; the fact or state of being ruined. 

Ruinous (rüinos) a. late ME. [- L. 
ruinosus, f. ruina; see RUIN sb., -OUS.] 1. 
Falling or fallen into ruin; decayed, dilapi- 
dated, broken down. 2. Brought to, sunk 
into, ruin or decay (rare) 1587. 3. Bringing 
or tending to bring ruin; disastrous, destruc- 
tive, pernicious 1520. t4. Pertaining to a 
fall or crash. MILT, 

1. The Town. .is very r., nothing left entire 1000. 
2. Is yon'd despis'd and r. man my Lord? SARS. 
3. Any attempts to raise its price, would be r. 
to the wool trade 1842. Hence Ru-inous-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Rulable (ri-lüb'l) a. Also ruleable. 1449. 
It. RULE v. and sb. + -ABLE.] fi. Capable of 
being ruled; governable -1080. 2. U.S. colloq. 
Allowable by rule; permissible 1888. 

Rule (rü, sb. (ME. riule, reule — OFr. 
riule, reule, ruile :- Rom. *regula, for L. 
regula straight stick, bar, pattern, rel. to 
regere rule, rex king.) I. 1. A principle, 
regulation, or maxim governing individual 
conduct. b. transf. Applied to a person or 
thing. late ME. 2. The code of discipline or 
body of regulations observed by a religious 
order or congregation; hence occas., the 
order or congregation itself ME. 3, A prin- 
ciple regulating practice or procedure; & 
fixed and dominating custom or habit, late 
ME. b. A regulation determining the 
methods or course of a game or the like 1697. 
c. Without article: Rigid system or routine. 
Out of r., contrary to custom. 1796. 4, Law. 
a. An order made by à judge or court, the 
application of which is limited to the case in 
connection with which it is granted. Also 
called a particular r. or r. of court. 1447. b. A 
formal order or regulation governing the 
procedure or decisions of a court of law; an 
enunciation or doctrine forming part of the 
common law, or having the force of law. 
Also called a (standing) r. of court. 1530. 5. 
A regulation framed or adopted by a Cor- 
porate body, public or private, for governing 
its conduct and that of its members 1558. 6. 
The rules, à. defined area in the neighbour- 
hood ot certain prisons, esp. those of the Fleet. 
and King's Beneh, within which certain 
prisoners, esp. debtors, were permitted to 
live on giving proper security 1662. b. The 
freedom of these bounds or ‘rules’ 1766. É 

1. All endeavour to deduce rules of action from 
balance of e: iency is in vain RUSKIN. 2. There 
are foure rules, or religious Orders 1631. Their 
T.. obliges them to. a total abstinence from mai 
1738. 3. Phr. R. of the road: see ROAD sb. 1 will 
Rule (s) of the sea. b. The Rules of fair battle 
be Puncwally observed SCOTT. 4. a. Phr. 

„an order following a rule nisi and chang- 
ing a conditional direction into a peremptory 
command, R. nisi: see NISL 5. Joint r., one 
Observed by both branches of a legislature of two 
houses, Standing T., a permanent Teale s 

overning its ordinary i 
. b. On F Allowed to live in the rules; Her 
lodgers used commonly to be prisoners on T. 
that place [sc. the Fleet] THACKERAY. T 

II. 1. A principle regulating the procedur 
or method necessary to be observed in the 
pursuit or study of some art or science. (See 
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also RULE OF THUMB.) late ME. b. Grammar. 
A general principle formulated concerning 
the form or position of words in a sentence 
1495. 2. Math. A prescribed method or pro- 
cess for finding unknown numbers or values, 
or solving problems 1542. 3. Without article 
in preceding senses, esp. in phr. by r.late ME. 

1. [This] May prove, thoi much beside the 
rules of art, Best for the public COWPER, 2. R. of 
alligation, practice, etc.: see those words. R. of 
three, a method of finding a fourth number from 
three given numbers, of which the first is in the 
same proportion to the second as the third is to 
the unknown fourth. Also called the golden r. (see 
GOLDEN a. 5), r. of proportion. 3. A certain skill 
in quarrelling by r. 1859. 

III. 1. A standard of discrimination or 
estimation; a criterion, test, canon. late ME. 
2. A fact, or the statement of one, that holds 
generally good; that which is normally the 
case ME. 

1. There can be no hard and fast r. by which to 
construe..commercial agreements 1884. 2. The 
possession of the gift throughout the Christian 
community was the r. and not the exception 1862. 
Phr. As « (or the) r., normally, usually. (Zhe) 
exception proves the rule: see EXOEPTION 1. 

IV. tl. Good (or right) r., good order and 
discipline. So without adj. —1005. 12. Con- 
duct, behaviour, manner of acting —1601. tb. 
Misrule, disorder, stir, riot 1703. 3. Control, 
government, sway, dominion. late ME. 4. 
The control or government of (= exercised 
by) a person or thing ME. 5. The control, 
management, government, ete. of (= exer- 
clsed over or in) something. late ME. 

1. Macb. v. ii. 16. 3. The woman's power is for x., 
not for battle RUSKIN, 4. Lead forth the Years for 
Peace and Plenty fam'd, From Saturn's R., and 
better Metal nam'd Prior. 5. Neptune. Took in 
by lot. . Imperial r. of all the Sea-girt Iles MILT. 

V. 1. A graduated strip of metal or wood 
(marked with feet, inches, etc.) used for 
measuring length, esp. by carpenters and 
masons ME. 2. poet. A shaft or beam of light 
1034. 13. A straight line drawn on paper, 
esp. for the writing of music ~1662. 3, = 
RULER 3 b. 1708. 4. Typog. A thin slip of 
metal (usu. brass) used for separating head- 
ings, columns of type, articles, etc., and in 
ornamental work; also a dash, short or long, 
in type-metal, thus — (en rule) or thus — (em. 
rule), used in punctuation, etc. 1083. b. 
Without article (brass r.), as a material 1771. 
€. A composing- or setting-rule 1083. 

1, Phr. To run the r. over (colloq.), to go thorough- 
ly over (a person as in medical examination), to 
estimate (his qualifications, etc.) or to go through 
(his pockets as a pickpocket, etc.). 2. Som gentle 
taper. . visit us thy long levell'ü r. of 
streaming light Mr. 

Rule (rül), v. ME. [~ OFr. reuler :- late 
L. regulare REGULATE v.] I. 1. trans. To 
control, guide, direct, exercise sway or 
influence over (a person, his actions, life, 
etc.) 2. To moderate, restrain, curb (one’s 
appetites, ete.) by the exercise of self-control. 
late ME. 3. To direct, guide, manage (a 
thing); to have under one’s control. late ME. 
4. To govern, exercise sovereign power over, 
to control with authority. late ME. 5. absol. 
To exercise sovereignty, to govern; to hold 
supreme command or sway 1509. 6. Comm. 
Of prices: To be at a certain rate; to be 
current or prevalent 1629. b. Of commodities 
or trade: To bear a (specified) current price 
or value; to maintain a (given) average or 
quality 1690. c. To go in a certain way; to 
fave a certain character, place, or quality 

1. My blood begins my safer Guides to r. SHAKS. 
Phr, To be ruled, to submit to counsel, guidance, or 
authority; to listen to reason. 2. He that ruleth 
his spirit [is better] then he that taketh a citie 
Prov. 10:32. 4. She, who ne'er answers till a 
Husband cools, Or, if she rules him, never shews 
she rules Pops. The star that ruled his doom was 
far too fair SHELLEY, 5. What madnesse rules in 
braine-sicke men SHAKS. A prince that rules by 
example, more than sway B. JONS. 6. Sales 

ragged somewhat, prices ruling about the same 
às on Monday last 1889. b. Trade ruled dull at 
barely late rates 1881. 

II. trans. To lay down judicially or authori- 
tatively; to decide, determine, declare 
formally. In later use const. that, or with 
out of. late ME. b. To decide, settle; to 
decree 1843. c. To shut or put out by formal 
decision 1890. 
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Public opinion. .rules that every conclusion is 
absurd. .except such as it recognizes itself NEW- 
MAN. c. Four instructions were ruled out. as 
capable of being dealt with in Committee 1893. 

III. 1. To mark (paper, ete.) with parallel 
straight lines drawn with a ruler or by a 
machine 1440. 2. To form or mark out (a line) 
with or as with a ruler 1599. 

Rule-joint. 1782. A movable joint such 
as is used for measuring-rules. 

Ruleless (rü-llés) a. 1443. [f. RULE sb. 
+ -LESS.] 1. Ungoverned; lawless, unre- 
strained; not subject to rule or order. 2. De- 
void of rules, irregular 1867. 

Rule of thumb. Also hyphened. 1692. 
[RULE sb.) A method or procedure derived 
entirely from praetice or experience, without 
any basis in scientific knowledge; a roughly 
practical method. 

The English..have in all their changes pro- 
ceeded, to use a familiar expression, by the rule 
of thumb M. ARNOLD. attrib, Beyond this rule of 
thumb calculation, no experience could bring him. 
to penetrate his mystery 1837. 

Ruler (rio). late ME. If. RULE v. + 
hl.] 1. One who, or that which, exercises 
rule, esp. of a supreme or sovereign kind. 2. 
One who has control, management, or head- 
ship within some limited sphere. Now Obs. 
or arch, late ME. 3. ta, = RULE sb. V. I. b. 
A straight-edged strip or cylinder, usu. of 
wood or ivory, used for guiding a pen, pencil, 
eto. in forming straight lines upon paper, 
ete. late ME. 4. A workman who rules 
straight lines in account-books, ete. 1858. 

1. Stern r. of the sky! Whose sport is man, and 
human misery 1757. 3. Pari ruler(s); see 
PARALLEL a. i b. Hence Rulership, 

Ruling (rü lin), vbl. sb. ME. If. RULE v. + 
Ndl.] I. The action of governing; exercise 
of authority. 2. A judicial decision; also 
gen. an authoritative pronouncement 1500. 
3. The action of using a ruler. Also attrib. as 
r.-machine, -pen, eto. 1011. b. concr. A ruled 
line or lines 1890. 

Ruling (rü. lin), ppl. a. 1593. [f. RULE v. + 
Ad.] 1, Exercising rule or authority; 
governing, reigning 1648. b. R. Elder, among 
Presbyterians, a lay elder. 1593. 2. Predom- 
inating, dominant, prevalent 1732. 3. Of 
prices, etc; Current, general; average 1861. 

1. He belonged half to the r. and half to the sub- 
ect caste MACAULAY. 2. The r. Passion conquers 

n still POPE. Hence Ru-lingly adv. 

Ruly (r&li), a. late ME. [orig. f. RULE 
sb. + -Y', but in mod. use prob. a back- 
formation from UNRULY.] Observing or 
amenable to rule or good order; law-abiding, 
disciplined, orderly. Opp. to UNRULY. 

Rum (rom), sb.' 1054. [perh. an abbrev, 
of RUMBULLION or RUMBUSTION.] l. A spirit 
distilled from various products of the sugar- 
cane (esp. molasses and dunder), and pre- 
pared chiefly in the West Indies and Guiana. 
b. U.S. Used generically as a hostile name 
for intoxicating liquors 1858. 

Comb.: r.-bud, redness caused by excessive 
drinking, appearing first on the nose, and extend- 
ing over the face; also, an excessive drinker: 
punch, shrub, toddy, beverages in which 
the principal ingredient. 

Rum, sb.* slang. 1720. [In sense 2 f. RUM 
a.) 1, A poor country clergyman in Ireland. 
Swirr. 2. Ellipt. for rum customer —1845, 

Rum (rom), a. slang. 1774. [perh. var. of 
Rom in collocations like rum cove.) Odd, 

, queer. 
There ammer things than women in this world 
though, mind you DICKENS, This was the rum- 
mest go he ever saw THACKERAY. Phr, R. start, 
(slang) surprising occurrence. R. customer, à 
person or animal that is dangerous to meddle 
with. Hence Ru-mly adv., -ness. 

Rumal, var. of ROMAL. 

Rumbelow (ro-mbéld"). Now rare. ME. 
[See sense 1.] 1. A meaningless combination 
of syllables serving as a refrain, orig. sung by 
sailors when rowing. (Cf. HEAVE-HO, HEY- 
H0.) 2. A kind of carriage 1881. 

1. Heue and how rombelow, row the bote, Nor- 
man, rowe SKELTON. 

Rumble (ro-mb'D, sb. late ME. If. RUM- 
BLE vb. ] 1. A low, continuous, murmuring, 
grumbling, or growling sound as that of thun- 
der, distant cannon, heavy vehicles, eto. b. 
Applied to language or utterance 1680. 12. 
Commotion, bustle, tumult, uproar —1082. 
3. The hind part of a carriage when so ar- 
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ranged as to provide sitting accommodation, 
or to carry I 1808. 

1. The r. of a distant Drum FITZGERALD. 2. A 
stormy peple. .Delitynge euere in rumbul that is 
newe CHAUCER, 3. Miss D. and Isabella go in the 
T., as it is called, behind 1808. Hence Ru*mbly a. 
of a rumbling character. 

Rumble (romb’l), v. [prob — MDu. 
rommelen, rummelen (Du. rommelen), of imit. 
origin.] 1. intr. To make a low, heavy, con- 
tinuous sound. 2. To move or travel with a 
continuous murmuring, or low, rolling sound. 
late ME. b. transf. Of persons: To be con- 
veyed in a rumbling vehicle 1832. 3. To 
produce a rumbling noise by agitating or 
moving something (rare). late MH. 4, trans. 
To utter, run over, drone out, give forth, send 
down, with a rumbling sound 15, . 

1, Romble, romble goe the waters DEKKER. The 
wind-shaken ropes r. and rustle 1638. 2. A Spring 
of water mildely romblying downe SPENSER. 4. 
They rumbled and roared. prayers with a zeal 
that shook the window-panes 1892. Hence Ru-m- 
bler, one who or that which rumbles, Ru*mbling 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Ru:mblingly adv. 

Rumble, v.* slang. 1898. [Of unkn. 
origin.] trans. To discover, detect, fathom. 

Ru:mble-tu:mble. 1801. [f. RUMBLE v. 
+ TUMBLE v.] fl. = RUMBLE sb. 3. —1858. 
2. A rumbling coach, carriage, or cart 1806, 
3. A rough or tumbling motion. BROWNING. 

Rumbo (rp-mbo). Now arch. 1751. [app. 
1. RUM sb.'] A variety of strong punch, made 
chiefly of rum. 

Rumbow:ling. Naut. slang. 1874. (perh. 
var. of ROMBOWLINE.] Grog. 


fRumbu-lion. 1651. [Of unkn. origin.] 
Rum ~1672. 

+Rumbu:stion. 1652. [Of unkn. origin.] 
Rum. 


Rumbustious (rombo:stios), a.  collog. 
1778. [prob. alt. of ROBUSTIOUS.) Boisterous, 
unruly, uproarious. 

Rumen (rü-men). 1728. U- L. rumen throat, 
gullet.) The first stomach of a ruminant 
animal. 

Rumex (rü-meks). 1771. [L., sorrel.] Bot. 
A genus of plants which includes the sorrel 
and dock; a plant of this genus. 

Rumicin (rü-misin) Also -ine, 1804. [f. 
L. rumex, rumic- sorrel + -IN'.] Chem. An 
acid obtained from the root of Rumex hydro- 
lapathum; chrysophanic acid. 

Ruminant (rd minänt), sb, and a. 1661. 
[7 L. ruminans, -ant-, pr. pple. of ruminari, 
-are, f. rumen, rumin- throat, gullet; see 
-ANT.] A. sb. An animal that chews the cud; 
one of the Ruminantia. B. adj. 1. Chewing 
the cud, ruminating 1691. 2. Contemplative, 
meditative 1849, 

[Ruminantia (rüminenf'à). 1830. [L., n. 
pl. of pr. pple. of ruminari, -are; see preo., 
A.] The class of ruminant animals. 

Ruminate (ru. minett), v. 1533. [7 ruminat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. ruminari, -are; see prec., 
-ATE*.] 1. (rans. To revolve, turn over and 
over in the mind; to meditate deeply upon. 
b. To meditate, consider (a design, eto.) with. 
a view to subsequent action 1588. 2, To chew 
or turn over in the mouth again 1609, 3, intr. 
To chew the cud 1547. 4. To muse, meditate, 
ponder 1575. 

1. Conduet me, where from company, I may 
reuolue and r. my greefe SHAKS. b. Ruminating 
wrath, he scorns repose POPE. 3. He made various 
sounds with his mouth; sometimes as if ruminat- 
ing, or whatis called chewing the cud BOSWELL. 4. 
My head But ruminates on necromantic skill MAR- 
LOWE. The blossom of an idea..came out into 
full blow as I ruminated upon ny, pillow MME. 
D'ARBLAY. Hence Ru-minated ppl. a. meditated, 
considered, digested. Ru'minative a. contem- 
plative, meditative. Ru'minator, one who 
ruminates, 


Rumination (rüminé^fon). 1600. [- L. 
ruminatio, on-, f. as prec.; see -ION. Of. Fr. 
rumination (XVI).] 1. Contemplation, medi- 
tation. b. pl. Meditations, reflections 1638. 
2. The action of chewing the cud 1058. 

1. In which my often r. wraps me in a most 
humorous sadnesse SHAKS. 2. The Voluntary 
Motion of the Stomach, is that only which accom- 
panies R. 1676, 

Ru:mkin!'. Now arch. 1636. [f. Du. roemer 
RUMMER + unexpl. -KIN.] A variety of 
drinking-vessel. 

Ru:mkin'. 1672. 


[app. f. RUMP sb. + 
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-KIN.] The Persian rumpless or tailless cock 
or hen. 

Rummage (ro-méd3), sb. 1526. [- AFr. 
*rumage (cf. AL. rumagium XII), aphetie f. 
OFr. arrumage (mod. arrimage), f. tarrumer, 
var. of OFr. arimer, aruner, ariner, f. a- 
AD- + run ship's hold (cf. RUN sb. V. 1) — 
(M)Du. ruim space (R00X); see -AGE.] 1. fa. 
Naut. The arranging of casks, etc., in the 
hold of a vessel —1688. b. Miscellaneous 
articles, lumber; rubbish 1598. fe. Place of 
storage; storage capacity —1039. 2. Bustle, 
commotion, turmoil. Obs. exc. Se. 1575. 3. 
An overhauling search 1753. b. spec. A 
thorough search of a vessel by a Customs 
examining officer 1867. 

2. Haml. I. I. 107. 3. I shall have a r. for it among 
the old music-book shops 1873. 

Comb.: r. goods, goods out of date in warehouse; 
r. sale (a) a clearance sale of unclaimed goods at 
the docks, or of odds and ends left in a ware- 
house; (b) a kind of charity bazaar. 

Rummage (rpméds), v. 1544. (t. prec.] 
Y. trans. t1. Naut. a. To arrange, or re-arrange 
(goods) in the hold of a ship. Also gen. 1725. 
tb. To set in order, put straight (a ship, the 
hold) by re-arranging the cargo —1625. 2. 
Naut. a. To search thoroughly, ransack (the 
hold of a vessel, ete.) 1628. b. spec. of 
Customs officers 1763. 3. To make a search 
in or among; to overhaul in order to find 
something 1616. 4. To scrutinize, examine 
minutely, investigate 1704. 5. To disarrange 
or disorder; to knock, stir, or drive about; to 
force or rout out by searching or making n 
stir. Somewhat rare. 1591. b. To bring ow 
by searching; to fish out or up 1715. 

2. a. We rummaged our Prize, and found a few 
Boxes of Marmalade 1697. 3. We rummaged our 

kets in vain for the required passport 1833. 4. 
pon this, they fell again to romage the Will 

SwrrT, 5. b. She has also rummaged up a coop 
that will hold six chickens COWPER. 

II. intr. 1. Naut. To make search (tarrange 
or re-arrange cargo, etc.) in a vessel 1505. 2. 
To engage in a search, make an investigation, 
of any kind 1666. 

1. Their Business is to r. in the Hold on all Occa- 
sions 1728. 2. He pulled out a pocket-book, and 
rummaged some time, but to no purpose 1780. A 
jelly ghost, that. tapt at doors, and rummaged 

ike a rat TENNYSON. Hence Ru-mmager, fone 

who arranges gargo. in a ship; one who makes a 
search or overhaul. 

Rummer (r»:moz). 1654. [Of LDu. origin; 
cf. Du. roemer, LG. (whence G.) rómer, f. 
roemen, etc., extol, praise, boast.] A large 
drinking-glass. 

Rummy (rom, sb. 1919. [Of unkn. 
origin.] À card-game, played with two packs, 
in which the players aim at making sequences 
of the same suit and sets of the same denom- 
ination, each player in turn taking either an 
exposed or a revealed card, and in exchange 
discarding a card from his hand. 

Rummy (rom), a. slang or collog. 1828. 
[f. Rum a. + -Y'*] Odd, queer, singular. 
Hence Ru · mmily adv. Ru-mminess. 

Rumorous (rd mores). a. 1550. [f. Ru. 
MOUR sb. + -0vs.] 1. Making a loud confused 
sound; resounding. Now arch. 2. Of the 
nature of rumour; rumoured (rare) 1605. 3. 
Full of rumours or reports (rare) 1641. 

Rumour (ri-maa), sb. Also (chiefly U.S.) 
rumor. [Late ME. rumur, rumo(ur — OFr. 
rumur, or (mod. -eur) = L. rumor noise, din, 
eto.) I. ta. A (widespread) report of a favour- 
able or laudatory nature. late ME. only. b. 
Talk or report of a person or thing in some 
way noted or distinguished. Now arch. 1440. 
1c. The fact of being generally talked about; 
reputation, renown. MILT. 2. General talk, 
report, or hearsay, not based upon definite 
knowledge. late ME. 3, A statement or 
report circulating in a community, of the 
truth of which there is no clear evidence. late 
ME. 14. Loud expression of disapproval or 
protest—1568. 5. Clamour, outery ; noise, din. 
Now arch. 1440. 16. Uproar, tumult, distur- 
bance —1639. 

1. b. Great is the r. of this dreadfull Knight SHaks, 
c. Fame. . Nor in the glistering foil Set off to th’ 
world, nor in broad r. lies MILT. 2. You seem. - 
Too. .companionable a man To act the deeds that 
r. pins on you SHELLEY. 3. Does the Rumor hold 
for true That hee 's so full of Gold? SHAKS. 5. The 
r. of the wind among the garden trees 1885. 

Rumour (ru med), v. U.S. rumor. 
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late ME. If. prec.) 1. inir. fa. To resound 
with disapproval.late ME. only. b. To invent 
or circulate rumours 1858. 2. írans. To 
circulate by way of rumour 1594. 3. intr. To 
make a murmuring noise 1900. 

2. This haue I rumour'd through the peasant- 
Townes SHAKS. 3. The sea that rumoured light 
and soothingly round the rock of Doom 1900. 
Hence Ru-mourer (rare), one who disseminates 
rumours. 

Rump (romp). [In Xv rumpe, prob. of 
Scand. origin; cf. (M)Da. rumpe, (M)Sw. 
rumpa, Icel. rumpr.] 1. That part of the body 
(of an animal or bird) from which the tail 
springs; fthe tail; hence, the hind-quarters, 
posteriors, buttocks. 2. This part of an 
animal or fowl as cut off and used for food 
1486. 3. fig. ^ small, unimportant, or con- 
temptible remnant or remainder of a body of 
persons (esp. of a Parliament) 1649. b. Hist. 
The remnant of the Long Parliament (re- 
stored in May, 1659) which was dissolved by 
Monk in 1660; also (esp. in later use) the 
earlier remnant of the same Parliament from 
the time of Pride’s Purge (Dec. 1648) to its 
dissolution by Cromwell in April, 1653. 1659. 
c. So R. Parliament 1670. 

3. b. The R. was universally detested and de- 
spised MACAULAY. 

Comb.: r.-band, a leather band passing over the 
r. of a horse to support the trace-chains; -bone, 
the coccyx (now rare); -fed a. fed on the best 
pas; 8 -strap = r.-band. Hence 

u:mper, (Hist.) a member or supporter of the 
R. parliament, Ru:mpless d. having no r. or 
tail; tailless. 

Rumple (rv-mp’l), sb. Now rare. 1500. 
i- (M)Du. rompel, deriv. of MDu. rompe, 
MLG. rumpe wrinkle, or =- MDu., MLG. 
rumpelen, rompelen.) A wrinkle, fold, crease. 
Hence Ru:mply a. full of rumples (rare). 

Rumple (ro-mp’l), v. 1603. It. Prec.] 1. 
trans. To wrinkle, crease, draw into wrinkles, 
render uneven or irregular. 2. To touzle, 
disorder, crumple. Also with up. 1650. t3. 
To squeeze together, distort —1087. 

1. Beds of bogbean foliage, rumpling the n 
floating carpet of lily-leaves 1893, 2. Girls like to 
be. . rumpled alittle. sometimes GOLDSM. Hence 
PR Op ppl. a. wrinkled, crumpled, creased; 
touzled. 

Rumpus (ro:mpis), sb. collog. 1764. [prob. 
fanciful.) A riot, uproar, disturbance, row. 
Hence Rumpus v. intr. to make a distur- 
bance. 

Run (ron), sb. 1450. [f. RUN v.] I. 1. A 
single spell or act of running. b. A distance 
covered, or taking a certain time to cover, by 
running 1596. 2. a. Cricket. An act of running 
successfully from one popping-crease to the 
other by both batsmen, counting as an addi- 
tion of one to the score 1746. b. Baseball. A 
unit of scoring obtained by running the round 
of the bases 1875. 3. a. A spell of riding after 
hounds or in a race 1812. b. A round of 
runningathare-and-hounds. Also, the course 
taken by the harriers. 1857. 4. a. A spell of 
sailing, esp. between two ports 1712. b. An 
excursion, trip; a rapid journey accompanied 
by a short stay at à place 1854. c. A single 
journey made by a locomotive engine; the 
distance thus traversed 1870. 5. A landing of 
smuggled goods 1832. 6. A rapid course; esp. 
with a r., rapidly, with a rapid fall 1822. 7. 
Golf. A stroke in which the ballis made to 
run along the ground; usu. r.-up 1901. 8. 
With advs., as run-in; spec. in Rugby foot- 
ball, an aot of running over the touch-line 
of the opposite side with the ball; also, the 
home stretch in a run at hare and hounds, 
or in a race; run-out, an instance of a 
batsman being put out while trying to make 
a run. 

1. Phr. To have a r. for one's money, to have some 
kind of return or satisfaction for one's expendi- 
ture or exertions. (Orig. racing slang.) 2. a. We 
had made our 80 runs in less than two hours 1859. 
1 real Lincolnshire r. at a good hunting pace 

II. 1. A small stream, brook, rivulet, or 


watercourse; a channel or overflow. Chiefly 
U.S. and n. dial. b. A strong rush or sweep 
of the tide, etc. 1814. c. A flow of sand; aslip, 
slide, sudden fall of earth. Chiefly Mining. 
1854. 2. Mus. A roulade 1835. III. 1. A con- 
tinuous stretch of something 1674. b. A con- 
tinued course or spell of some condition or 
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state of things 1714. c. A course or spell of 
(good or ill) fortune, esp. in games of chance 
1697. d. Mining and Geol. A continuous vein 
of rock or ore 1747. 2. A continuous series or 
succession 1709. b. A shoal of fish in motion, 
esp. ascending a river from the sea for spawn- 
ing 1820. c. A pair of millstones. U.S. 1828. 
3. A series or rush of sudden and pressing de- 
mands made upon a bank or treasury for im- 
mediate payment 1692. b. An extensive or 
well-sustained demand for something. Const. 
on. 1818. c. Gaming. A continued spell of 
chance falling on a particular colour, eto. 
1826. d. A concourse or resort of customers, 
etc. 1844. T4. A persistent set against, or 
attack upon, some thing or person —1779, 5. 
A success with the public, so as to be exten- 
sively bought or run after 1719. 6, A con- 
tinuous period of being represented on the 
stage 1714. 7. A spell of making or allowing 
something liquid to run; the amount run off 
at one time 1710. b. A spell of making or 
allowing machinery to run or continue to 
work 1875. 8. Common, general, or ordinary 
r. the usual, or average type or class: the 
generality or great majority. Also without 
adj. 1712. b. A line or class of goods 1883. 

1. A very promising r. of trout and grayling 
water 1807. b. Wicked men have. a continu'd T. 
of success 1714. c. The dice took a r. 5 95 5 him 
STERNE. 2. A r. of wet seasons 1774. 3. When a. 
T. comes upon them, they..endeavour to gain 
time by paying in sixpences 1776, 5. It is impos- 
sible for detached papers to have a general r,. .if 
not diversifled with humour ADDISON. 6. This 
comedy..had a lengthened r. 1867. 7. b. An 
experimental r. to test the machinery 1882. 8. In 
the common R. of Mankind, for one that is Wise 
and Good you find ten of a contrary Character 
LONE b. Makers of the ordinary runs of cloth 
1883. 

IV. 1. A regular track made by certain ani- 
mals 1821. b. An enclosure for domestic ani- 
mals or fowls to range or take exercise in 
1856. 2. An extensive range of pasture- or 
grazing-land. Chiefly Austral. 1826. 3. A 
slope, track, or support along or on which 
something may run or move 1834. 4. A pipe 
or trough along or down which water may 
run 1833. ^ 

1. Hares have their regular highways or ‘runs 
1878. 2. It is, generally speaking, a good sheep r. 
1826. 3. b. U.S. A rent or ladder in a garment 
1922. 

V. 1. Naut. That part of a ship’s bottom 
which rises from the keel and bilge, and nar- 
rows toward the stern (tor bows) 1618. 2. a. 
The time during which a dramatic work holds 
the stage continuously 1705. b. The progress 
or prevalence of a disease 1717. 3. The aot of 
running, . in rapid retreat or flight. 
Chiefly in phr. to or on the r. 1660. b. A 
running pace 1840. c. Capacity for, or power 
of, running 1857. 4. The rush, flow, or onw: 
movement of water, air, eto. 1626. b. The 
flow or melody of verse 1725. c. By the r. = 
with a run 1800. 5. The course, direction, or 
tendency of something immaterial 1730. 6. 
a. The direction, line, or lie of anything 1748. 
b. Mining. ‘The horizontal distance to which 
a drift may be carried’ 1804. 7. a. The 
freedom or range of a house, eto. : the privi- 
lege of free resort, access, or use 1755. b. The 
r. of one’s teeth: tree board, usu. in return for 
work done; maintenance, Support 1841. C. 
The pasture of an animal for à certain period 
1854. 

1. A rakish. „craft, . with a deep keel and sharp x. 
1831. 2. a. The usage was to engage stars for the r. 
HER RARE 
8 o 1805 E a1 have the r. of two good 


ME. present tense forms rinne, renne were 
prob. due to ON. rinna, renna. In finit a 
parts the present form with -u- is not curren! 
before XVI (runne), but the var. ronne. is 
earlier. The vowel AAE dereng 
through from forms in which it was e. 

I. Intransitive senses. (Occas. conjugated 
in compound tenses with be instead of have n 
the end of the 18th c.) *Of persons and ani: 
mals. 1. To move the legs quickly (the one 
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foot being lifted before the other is set down) 
so as to go at a faster pace than walking; to 
cover the ground rapidly in this manner. b. 
Used to denote (hurried) travelling or going 
about, esp. to distant places ME. 2. To go 
about freely, without being restrained or 
checked in any way. Freq. with about; also 
with predicative adjs., as wild. OE. 3. To 
hasten fo some end or object, or fo do some- 
thing; to make haste, be active OE. b. To go 
or resort (o a person, etc., esp. for help or 
guidance ME. 4. To retire or retreat rapidly ; 
to take to flight; to abscond or desert. Also 
const. from a place, person, etc. ME. b. So 
lo r. for it 1642. 5. To rush at, on, or upon à 
person with hostile intention; to make an 
attack on ME. t6. To ride on horseback at 
& quick pace; spec. to ride in a tournament, 
to tilt or joust -1652. 7. To compete, or take 
part, in a race (for a prize). Occas. with 
compl. denoting final position in the race. 
ME. b. To compete, stand as a candidate, 
for a position, seat, ete. Orig. U.S. 1861. 8. 
transf. Of fish: To swim rapidly 1520. b. spec. 
"To pass to or from the sea; to migrate 1887. 

1. She is run upstairs,..this very instant 
STERNE. The young ones r. about as soon as they 
are out of the shell GOLDSM. Phr. That he who 
runs may read, an alteration of Habakkuk 2:2, 
"That he may r. that readeth it“. b. I have some- 
times been obliged to r. half over London, in order 
to fix a date correctly BOSWELL. 2. This meane 
whyle ranne sir Tristram naked in the forest 
MaLoRy. R. about and divert yourself 1782. 3. 
The people. .r. almost from all places to assist his 
cause 1654, b. That day first I did seem to glimpse 
why folk in trouble r. to drink s0 READE. 4. He. . 
had been forced to cut and r. 1893. 5. He ran at 
me and kicked me 1889, 6. 1 Hen. IV, tt. iv. 377. 
Phr. To r, (full) tilt at or against; see TILT sb. 7. A 
Plate of 40 J. Value was to be run for 1713. Gos- 
soon. had run second to her for the Champagne 
Stakes 1891. Phr. Also ran, said of a horse which 
is not ‘placed’ in a race; hence as sb., and fig. a 
failure. b. If he.. ran for President 1870. 8. The 
pike made a splendid fight, often running to weed 
us b. The season when the eels are ‘running’ 

** Of inanimate things in rapid motion. 9. 
Of things, esp. the heavenly bodies: To move 
rapidly through space OE. b. Of vehicles, 
etc.: To move easily or rapidly by reason of 
being set on wheels ME. 10. Of a vessel (or 
those on board): To sail swiftly or easily OE. 
b. To sail or be driven on or upon the shore, 
rocks, etc.; to come aground or ashore ME. 
€. Tor. foul of, to collide or become entangled 
with (another vessel, ete.); to foul 1098. 11. 
a, To take a (hurried) journey for the purpose 
of making a short stay at or visit to a place. 
Chiefly with down, over, up. 1798. b. Of a 
conveyance, vessel, etc.: To ply between 
(two) places 1825. 12. a. To spread, pass, or 
move quickly from point to point: usu. with 
advb. phrases OE. b. Of sounds: To spread 
or pass rapidly along, down, through a place, 
company, etc.; to be caught up or repeated 
in quick succession. late ME. c. Of state- 
ments, reports, etc.: To spread abroad rapid- 
ly;to be or become widely current. late ME. 


d. Of plants: To creep or climb 1565. 13. a. 


Of thoughts: To come suddenly into, to 
course or pass through, the mind ME. b. Of 
the eye: To glance, look quickly. Also of per- 
sons, to give a rapid glance (with the eye). 
1611. c, To go back in retrospect 1702. 14. Of 
a weapon, etc.: To pass easily and quickly 
through something, to a certain point, etc. 
ME. 15, To slip, slide, or move easily or 
freely: freq. with preps. or advs. ME. b. Of 
the tongue: To wag freely 1553. c. Of bar 
To peel off easily from a tree 1784. d. To un- 
ravel, come undone 1878. e. To slip, diverge, 
go awry 1846. 16. Of a ball, etc.: To roll 
forward on a surface. Said also of dice when 
thrown. late ME. b. transf. Of a player at 
billiards: To make the ball roll 1875. 17. To 
revolve on or as on an axis ME. b. Of 
machinery or mechanical devices: To go; to 
continue operating 1562. 18. Of thoughts, 
eto.: To revolve in the mind; to return 
persistently to the memory 1601. b. To form, 
be present as, an impression 1798. 

9. Far ran the naked moon across The. oceans 
heaving field TENNYSON. b. Your tongue so 
runs on wheels HOBBES. 10. ed tor. 
away afore the wind DE They had no 
escape but to r. aground 1877. Phr. To r. aboard, 
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on board (of): see BOARD sb, V. 1. 11. a. I wish you 
could have run over for a week 1831. b. Steam- 
boats r. between London Bridge and Chelsea on 
weekdays 1886. 12. a. Squalls Ran black o'er 
the sea's face M. ARNOLD. c. There r. reports that 
made me shudder CARLYLE. 13. a. The extrava- 

ant analogies which then ran through my brain 

YNDALL. 14. Looke, in this place ran Cassius 
Dagger through SHAKS. 15. fig. Vite ran smoothly 
in its ordinary grooves 1880. b. Though your 
teeth be gone..Yet your tongue can renne on 
patins UDALL. 16. He who blows upon a ball when 
running makes the stroke foul 1850. 18. This 
Thought run long in my Head DE Foz. 

*** Of liquids, sand, elc. (or vessels contain- 
ing these). 19. Of milk, eto.: To coagulate, 
curdle, form a curd. Now dial. late ME. b. 
To unite, combine (into one), esp. in a moist 
or melted state 1715. 20. Of liquids: To flow. 
OE. 21. Of the sea, tides, etc.: To course or 
flow, esp. in an impetuous manner. Also with 
compl., esp. to r. high (see HIGH adv.), or 
mountain(s high (see MOUNTAIN I. 1.) ME. 
22. a. To flow as the result of melting; to melt 
and flow. late ME. b. To spread on being 
applied to, or poured upon, a surface 1612. c. 
Of colours: To spread in à fabric when im- 
mersed in water or exposed to moisture 1711. 
23. a. Of the sands of an hour-glass: To pass 
from one compartment into the other 1557, 
b. Of loose earth: To slip or fallin 1799. 24, 
To flow, stream, be wet with a liquid. Also 
with adjs., as r. red. ME. 25. a. To discharge 
(or carry off) aliquid ME. b. Of a vessel: To 
overflow; to leak ME. c. Of an hour-glass: 
To allow the sand to pass from one compart- 
ment to the other. 1500. 

19. b. The Church party and the Dissenters were 
now run into one 1715. 20. He thrashed his naked 
back, until the blood ran 1862. fig. His Verses r. 
like the Tap EARLE. 21. What a devilish Sea there 
runs? 1694. Evil and good r. strong in me 1887. c. 
Beg her not to wash them too hard, or they may r. 
1867. 23. a. Now our sands are almost run SHAKS. 
24. Her veins r. with water, not blood 1884. 25. a. 
Syn that my tappe of lif bigan to renne CHAUCER. 
€. Look on thy E" „see how it runs 1650. 

**** Of time, money, practices, or other things 
having course, continuance, or extension. 26. 
Of a period of time: To come to an end, be 
complete, expire. Only in pa. pple. OE. 27. 
Of time: To pass or go by; to elapse; also, 
to be passing or current ME. b. To continue, 
go on, last; to remain existent or operative 
ME. c. Of a play: To be played continuously 
(for a specified time) 1808. 28. a. Of money: 
To have currency; to be in circulation; to 
pass current ME. b. Of a writ, proclamation, 
eto.: To issue; to have legal course or effect; 
to operate. late ME. c. Of payments, prac- 
tices, eto.: To be current or generally pre- 
valent. late ME. 29. To have course or 
continuance; to go on; to go, proceed, eto., 
in various fig. uses ME. b. Of qualities, eto. : 
To be persistent or common in a family 1777. 
30. To extend or stretch; to form a contin- 
uous line or boundary. late ME. b. Law. Of 
memory, recollection, etc.: To extend or go 
back in time 1447. 

26. The night was almost run DE For, 27. b. 
Leases r. in general for nineteen years 1843. c. 
The piece. Will r. the season 1828. 28. b. Coun- 
trees where the K Writt renneth noght 1436. 
29. The covenant Will not T., that is, it will not bind 
the assignee, nor pass to him 1837. b. Learning 
that had r. in the family like an heir-loom SHERI- 
DAN. 30. Tartaria..runneth along without con- 
troll by the high looking walls of China 1630. fig. 
His patriotism very often runs far..into the 
region of prejudice 1890. b. The memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary 1705. 

%% Of things passing into, assuming, or 
maintaining a certain condition or quality. 31. 
To pass into or out of a certain state. late ME. 
b. With adj. or other compl.: To become, end 
in being, turn, grow, fall, eto. 1449. 32. a. To 
have a given tenor or purport; to be worded 
or expressed in a specified manner 1586. b. 
To be constituted or conditioned 1724. 33. 
To have a specified character, quality, 
arrangement, form, etc. Const. with preps. 
and adjs. 1658. b. To be of a specified (aver- 
age or maximum) size, price, ete. 1702. c. To 
be in the (average) proportion of 1849. 

31. Many one there be, that renne out of their 
wyttes..for their wyues sakes COVERDALE 1 
Esdras 4:26. b. To r. amuck (see AMUCK 2), mad 
(see MAD a. 1), riot (see RIOT sb. 3). To r. dry. to 
cease to yield water or milk; hence fig., to become 
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exhausted or spent. To r. low, to be nearly ex- 
hausted, to become scanty, T'o r. short: see SHORT 
a, 32. a. So runs the Fable POPE. b. We must 
take things rough and smooth as they r. 1764. 33. 
German traditions of obedience r. on different. 
lines entirely 1890. b. The trout r. to a good size 
in Portugal 1890. c. His oats run 44 lb. to the 
bushel 1892. 

II. Transitive senses. 

* To traverse, accomplish, aim at or avoid, 
etc., by running. 1. To pursue or follow (a 
certain way or course) in running, sailing, ete. 
OE. b. Hunting. To pursue, follow up (a 
scent) 1607. c. transf. Of immaterial things 
1804. 2. To traverse or cover by running, 
sailing, etc. ME. b. To scour, run about in 
(a place) 1648. c. To slip or shoot down (a 
rope, river, etc.) 1883. 3. To perform or ac- 
complish by running or riding 1494, 4. a. To 
go upon (an errand or message) 1500. b. 
Billiards. See Cour sb.* 3. 1850. d. Croquet. 
To play through (a hoop) or up to (a peg) 1874. 
5. To flee or escape from (a place, country, 
ete.); to desert from (a ship) 1608. 6. ta. To 
r. ..fortune(s), in various phrases denoting 
voluntary sharing of another's lot 1713. b. 
To expose oneself, or be exposed, to (a chance, 
danger, ete.) 1592, c. To incur, meet with, 
encounter 1624. 7. a. To r. it, or a voyage, to 
sail without convoy in time of war 1787. b. 
To r. the (or a) blockade: see BLOCKADE sb. 1. 
1869. 8. To sew slightly and quickly, usu. by 
taking a number of stitches on the needle at 
n time 1708. 9. To pursue, chase, hunt (game, 
etc.) 1484. b. To contend with (a person, eto.) 
in a race 1786. c. To press hard or close, 80 as 
to inconvenience in some way. Also without 
adv. 1790. d. To press (a person or thing) 
close or hard in competition or rivalry 1800. 

1. Our fox. .did not r. the chain of woodlands, 
but held on southwards 1892. b. Hounds are 
running a high scent through a stiff country 1890. 
c. Affairs ran their fated course 1889. 2. We. .run 
from forty to fifty leagues a day 1748. b. Many.. 
would sooner let their children r. the streets 1861. 
3. The doom has run its course, the hour is here 
1854. The Derby has been run in a snowstorm 
1873. Phr. To r. (a thing) fine, to leave a very 
slight margin (esp. of time). To r. the gauntlet: 
see GAUNTLET*, 5. RSome..were..obliged to r. 
their Country 1727. 6. b. He who goes to Sea, or 
to War, runs a Venture 1675. To r. a risk: see 
RISK sb, 1, 8. b. To attach (a ribbon, etc.) to cloth 
by passing it through a series of holes. 

** To cause to run, move rapidly, or extend, 
10. To cause or force (a horse, ete.) to go 
rapidly, esp. when riding it OE. b. Racing. 
To enter (a horse, eto.) for a race; also fig. to 
pit (lives) against each other 1750. c. To 
allow to run or feed at large, to graze (cattle, 
sheep, ete.) 1812. 11. To bring into a certain 
state, affect in a certain way, by running. 
Chiefly refl. and in phrases. 1548. b. To bring, 
lead, drag, or force (one) info some state, 
action, ete. 1621. c. To force, drive (a person 
or thing) out of, or off, some place 1727. 12. 
To cause (a boat or ship) to move rapidly or 
easily forwards, esp. towards or against the 
land 1548. b. To bring, convey, transport, in 
a vessel, down a stream, along rails, ete. 1700, 
c. To land, smuggle (contraband goods) 1700. 
d. To sail (a vessel) in time of war without a * 
convoy 1818. e. To get (something) hastily 
carried through 1891. 13. a. To drive or cause 
(one's head, ete.) to strike forcibly against (a 
person or thing) 1589. b. To thrust, esp. to 
dash or force (one's head, ete.) into or through 
something 1523. 14. a. To drive (a vehicle, 
ete.) into, against, or through something 1663. 
15. To thrust or force (a weapon or the like) 
through or into n person, ete. 1480. b. To 
pierce or stab (a person). Usu. with through 
(a specified part). 1533. 16. a. To cause to roll 
quickly; spec. in Bowling, to drive away (the 
jack) 1503. b. To cast or pass (the eye, hand, 
etc.) rapidly along, down, over (ete.) something 
1728. c. To allow (bills or accounts) to accu- 
mulate for some time before paying 1861. 17. 
To cause to move, slide, pass, etc., in a quick 
or easy manner. Usu. with advs. or preps. de- 
noting direction. 1083. b. To carry, pass, or 
suspend (a line or rope) between two points 
1769. 18. To cause (a conveyance, vessel, ete.) 
to ply from place to place, or. between two 
places 1764. b. To keep (a mechanical con- 
trivance, etc.) moving or working 1849. c. To 
direct, conduct, carry on (a business, eto.). 
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b. A breach of harmony or friendly relations 
between two persons or parties 1583. 2. Path. 
Abdominal hernia; a case of this 1539. 3. ta. 
A break in a surface or substance, such as the 
skin, flesh, etc. —1674. b. A break in the 
surface of the earth; a ravine, chasm, gorge, 
rift 1555. 4. The act of breaking or bursting; 
the fact of being broken or burst 1042. 

1. The r. of the Treaties with Spain 1645. b. The 
r. between Church and State was now complete 
1802. 4. The Egg that soon Bursting with kindly 
r. forth disclos’d Thir callow young MILT. 

Rupture (rv-ptiiis, -tfoa), v. 1739. [f. Prec.] 
1. trans. a. To break, burst (a vessel, mem- 
brane, etc.). b. To cause a breach of; to sever 
1854. c. To affect (a person) with hernia 1818. 
2. intr. To suffer a break or rupture 1863. 

Ru-pturewort. 1597. [f. RUPTURE sb. 2. 
1. A plant of the genus Herniaria, esp. H. 
glabra, formerly supposed to cure rupture or 
hernia. 2. A West Indian plant, Alternan- 
thera polygonoides 1864. 

Rural (rue, rah), a. and sb. late ME. I- (0) Fr. 
rural or late L. ruralis, f. rus, rur- the country; 
see -AL'.] A. adj. 1. Of persons: Living in the 
country; having the standing, qualities, or 
manners of country-folk; agricultural or 
pastoral. 2. a. R. dean, deanery: see DEAN! 5. 
1450. b. Employed or stationed in country 
districts 1840. 3. Of or pertaining to, charac- 
teristic of, country-folk; rustic 1513. 4. Of 
poetry, music, etc,: Natural or appropriate to 
the country or to country-people; un- 

' polished, simple 1470. 5. Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of the country or country life 
as opp. to the town 1590. 6. Of a rustic form 
or make (rare) 1624. 

1. To keep company—odious phrase—with some 
r.swain 1876. 3. I see the r. virtues leave the land 
GorDsM, 4. It was a kind of rurall harpe 1610. 5. 
On to thir mornings r. work they haste Among 
sweet dewes and flours MILT. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of the country; a 
countryman, rustic. Now rare. 1513. 

Every r. began to be busie in the fields 1657. 
Hence Ru · raſis m, r. quality or character; coun- 
try life. Ru-ralist, a countryman; peasant; one 
who leaves the town for the country, Rura-lity, 
r. quality or character, rusticity; country life, 
manners, or scenery; also with a and pl, Ru-rally 
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Ruralize (rü*ráloiz), v. 1805. [f. RURAL 
a, + ER 2.) 1. trans. To render rural or 
rustic in character. 2. inir. To go into the 
country; to rusticate 1822. 

Ruridecanal (ri*ridtké'-nil, -de*kánàl), a. 
1861. [f. L. ruri-, comb. f. rus country + DE- 
CANAL d.] Of or pertaining to a rural dean or 
deanery. 

Rusa (ri:sà). 1827. [mod.L. (C. Hamilton 
Smith, 1827), - Malay.] a. A genus of large 
East Indian deer, including the sambur and 
rusa proper. b. A deer of this genus, esp. the 
Javanese R. hippelaphus. Hence Ru:sine a. 
Zool. of or belonging to, characteristic, of the 
genus R. 

Ruse (riz). late ME. [- (O)Fr. ruse, f. 
ruser drive back, perh. Rom. *ru(r)sare, 
f. L. rursus back(wards). Cf. RUSH v.] fl. 
Hunting. A detour; a doubling or turning of 
à hunted animal to elude the dogs. late ME. 
only. 2. A trick, stratagem, artifice, ‘dodge’ 
1625. b. Without article 1815. 

2. b. Seizing by r. the game that evaded other 
snares 1863. 

Rush (rof) sb. JOE. rysé(e, recorded 
chiefly in place-designations, corresp. to 
MLG., MHG. (Du., G.) rusch. The develop- 
ment u - y before point-consonants is 
paralleled in blush, cluster, such, thrush, etc.] 
1. A plant of the order Juncacewe, having 
straight naked stems or stalks (properly 
leaves) and growing in marshy ground, or on 
the borders of rivers or ponds; a single stem. 
or stalk of this. b. Used for burning; also 
ellipt., a rush-light. late ME. tc. Used for 
making a finger-ring —1601. td. In reference 
or with allusion to the practice of strewing 

fresh rushes for visitors —1738. e. Without 
article 1728. 2. As a type of something of no 
value or importance, esp. in neg. phrases as 
not to care a r., not worth a r. ME. 3. With 
specific epithets. a. Denoting various species 
of Juncus 1753. b. Applied to many plants 
of different genera, more or less resembling 
the rush, as bog-, sweet, wood-r., ete. 
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1. The Queene. .sate alone alowe on the rushes 
all desolate T. MORE. b. Without the glimmer of a 
farthing r.! Hoop. c. All’s Well U. ii. 24. d. 
Rushes, Ladys, rushes, Rushes as green as Sum- 
mer for this stranger FLETCHER. 2. A figge for the 
whole world. A r. for thee. 1610. 

attrib. and Comb: r.-grass, a species of grass 
having a r.-like appearance; -holder, a device for 
holding a rushlight; -toad, the natter-jack; 
-wheat, a species of wild wheat (Triticum jun- 
ceum) growing on sandy shores. Hence fRusher', 
one who strews rushes on a floor 1630. 

Rush (rof) sb.“ late ME. If. RUSH v.*] 
1. The act, or an act, of rushing; a sudden 
violent or tumultuous movement; à charge, 
an onslaught. 2. a. Football, etc. An attempt 
by one or more players, esp. the forwards, to 
force the ball through the opponents' line 
and towards their goal. Also, a player who is 
skilled in this. 1857. b. Croquet. A roquet 
played with considerable force 1874. c. 
Amer. A scrimmage or struggle between first 
and second year students 1871. 3. A sudden 
migration of numbers of people to a certain 
place, esp. to a new goldfield 1850. b. transf. 
The scene of such a migration 1855. 4. An 
eager demand for, a strong run on, something 
1856. 5. Dysentery in cattle 1799. 

1. Some mighty current, r., or eddy of the tide 
1789. The ceaseless clangour, and the r. of men 
Inebriate with rage SHELLEY. fig. To this hour I 
have sudden vague rushes of terror DICKENS. 2. 
a, The Dark Blues broke away, but the r. was well 
saved 1897. 4. There was. .a bit of a r. on Ameri- 
can rails 1884. Phr. With a r., with a sudden on- 
set; in a rapid or sweeping manner 1859. 

atirib. and Comb.: r. hour, the part of the day in 
which there is normally a r. on trains, shops, etc. : 
r. order, an order for goods required in a hurry. 

Rush (rf), v. late ME. If. RUSH sb.] 1. 
trans. a, To strew with rushes. b. To tie up, 
work or make, with rushes 1848. 2. intr. To 
gather rushes (rare) 1530. 

2. Don't y. go a-rushing, maids, in May 1896. 
Hence Ru'shed ppl. a. overgrown or strewn with 
rushes. 

Rush (ro) v.* late ME. I- AFr. russher, 
var. of O Fr. russer, ruser; see Rusk. For -sh 
cf. bushel, push.) I. trans. t1. To force out of 
place or position by violent impact; to drive 
back, down, etc. late ME. only. 2. To cause 
to move with great speed and force; to send 
or impel violently. Chiefly with preps. late 
ME. 3. ta. refl. To move with speed and 
force; to impel (oneself) heedlessly, violently, 
or hurriedly upon or on something —1059. b. 
trans. To drag, force, or carry rapidly and 
violently into, to, out of, etc. 1577. C. transf. 
To get or bring out, carry through, push on, 
etc., in an unusually rapid manner 1830. 4. 
To force at an unusual or excessive pace or 
speed. Also with on, up. 1850. b. To cheat, 
*do*; to extort from; to charge (a person) so 
much (esp. an exorbitant price); also, for so 
much. slang. 1885. 5. a. Mil. To overcome, 
take, capture, carry by means of a sudden 
rush 1865. b, To cross, penetrate, traverse, 
negotiate (or endeavour to do so) with a rush 
1884. c. To occupy by a rush (of gold-miners) 
1879. d. Croquet. To roquet (a ball with 
considerable force 1874. e. Football, etc. To 
Take a rush for (the opposite goal). 

2. Into what a sea of misery have I now rushed 
saile! 1654. 3. What, stab her, And r. her into 
blood? YovxG. c. There is no disposition to f. 
business 1893. 4. While the country boy is al- 
lowed to grow up, the city boy is rushed up 1887. 
5. a. The Arabs 'rushed' the town, putting every 
man to the sword 1884. c. The locality was 
‘rushed’ for gold 1879. 

II. intr. 1. Of persons or animals: To run, 
dash, or charge with violence or impetuous 
rapidity. Usu. const. with ad vs. or preps. late 
ME. b. fig. To make an attack or descent, on 
or upon a person 1535. c. fig., denoting rash 
or precipitate action. Freq. const. into. 1560. 
d. To pass or travel rapidly 1852. 2. Of 
things: To move, flow, fall, etc., with great 
speed or impetuosity. late ME. b. To come 
suddenly into view 1798. 

1. Then the colt rushed by them..hard held 
1862. c. So many foolish persons are rushing into 
print 1872. 2. Nor slept the winds Within thir 
stony caves, but rush'd abroad MILT. fig. A dread- 
ful rumour rushed through the University 
‘THACKERAY. b. The Sun's rim dips; the stars r. 
out COLERIDGE. Hence Ru-sher?, one who or that 


which rushes; collog. a ‘go-ahead’ person. 
Ru:shingly adr, 
Ru'sh-bea:ring. 1617. [Rush sb.] An 


RUSSET COAT 


annual ceremony in northern districts of 
carrying rushes and garlands to the church 
and strewing the floor or decorating the walls 
with them. 

Ru:sh-ca:ndle. 1591. [RUSH sb. ] A candle 
of feeble power made by dipping the pith of a 
rush in grease; a rushlight. 

Rushen (r»'n) a. [OE. ryséen, f. rysé(e 
RusH sb.! + -EN*.] Made of rushes, or of a 
rush. 

Ru:sh-$rown, a. 1545. [RUSH sb.'] fl. 
Having the slender tapering form of a rush 
—1828. 2. Overgrown with rushes 1777. 

Ru-shlight. Also rush-light. 1710. (Russ 
sb.']a. = RUSH-CANDLE. b. Without article; 
The light of a rush-candle 1847. 


Ru'sh-like, a. 1578. [f. RUSH sb. + -LIKE.] 
Resembling a rush or rushes. 
Rush-ring. 1579. [RusH sb.] A ring 


made of a rush or rushes. b. Used as a wed- 
ding-ring 1668. 

b. II Crown thee with a Garland of straw then, 
and I'le Marry thee with a Rush ring DAVENANT. 

Rushy (roi), a. late ME. If. Rust sb.' 
+ I.] 1. Made or consisting of rushes; 
rushen. 2. Producing, full of, covered with, 
rushes 1580. 3. Resembling a rush or rushes; 
rush-like 1597. 

1. Then turn tonight, and freely share..My r. 
couch and frugal fare GoLDsM. 

Rusk (rosk) 1595. [- Sp., Pg. rosca twist, 
coil, twisted roll of bread, of unkn. origin.] 
1. Bread in the form of small pieces which 
have been refired so as to render them hard 
and crisp; formerly much used on board 
ships. 2. A piece of bread hardened or 
browned by re-firing and sometimes sweet- 
ened 1759. 

Ruskin (rv'skin). The surname of John 
Ruskin (1819-1900), distinguished as a writer 
on art and social subjects, used attrib. in R, 
linen, a kind of hand-woven linen produced 
near Keswick in Cumberland; R. ware, à kind 
of pottery with leadless glaze produced at 
Birmingham. Hence Ruski-nian a., char- 
acteristic of R.; sb. a follower of R. (80 
Ru:skinite). 

Rusma (r»zmàü) 1615. [app. — Turk. 
hirisma - Gr. xptoua ointment (see CHRISM).] 
A depilatory composed of lime and orpiment, 
now chiefly used in tanning. 

Russ (ros), sb. and a. 1567. I- Russ. Rus’, 
old name for the Russian lands and people 
before the sixteenth century. Cf. med.L. 
Russus (XII).] A. sb. 1. A Russian. Now rare. 
fb. An adherent of the Russian Church 
—1635. 2. The Russian language 1571. B. adj. 
Russian 1574. Hence Ru:ssify v. trans, to 
Russianize; hence Ru'ssifica-tion. 

fRussel. 1488. [prob. Flem. Rijsel Lille.] 
A kind of woollen fabric 1703. 

Russell (rp:sél 1868. [Of unkn. origin.] 
A ribbed or corded fabric formerly in use. 
Also R. cord. 

Russet (rpsét), sb. and a. ME, [- AFT, 
russet, var. of OFr. rousset, rosset, dim. of 
rous (mod. rouz) - Pr. ros, It. rosso :— L. 
russus red; see -ET.] A. sb. 1. A coarse 
homespun woollen cloth of a reddish-brown, 
grey, or neutral colour, formerly used for 
the dress of peasants and country-folk; also 
with a and pl., a kind or make of this. tb. 
pl. Garments of such cloth -1645. 2. A 
reddish-brown colour; a shade of this 1532. 
3. a. A variety of eating apple, of à reddish 
or yellowish brown colour, or marked with 
brownish spots, and having a rough skin; an 
apple of this kind 1708. tb. A variety of pear 
-1725. 

1. I wore r. before I wore motley SCOTT. 

B. adj. 1. Of a reddish-brown colour. late 
ME. b. Applied to varieties of apples (tand 
pears) 1664. 2. Of garments, etc.: Made of 
russet cloth 1440. 3. Clad in russet or homo- 
spun cloth 1613. 4. Rustic, homely, simple 
1588. 5. Of boots or shoes: Tan, brown 1607. 

1. R. Lawns, and Fallows Gray, Where the nib- 
ling flocks do stray Mit. 2. The Morne in R. 
mantle clad SHAKS. 4. R. yeas, and honest kersie 
noes SHAKS. Hence Rursset v. to make or become 
r. in colour. Rurssety a. inclining to a r. colour. 

Russet coat. 1552. 1. A coat of russet cloth 
or colour, typical of a humble or rustic 
condition. 12. A peasant, rustic 1997. 3. A 
russet apple 1602. 


RUSSET-COATED 


Russet-coated, a. 1596. [RUSSET a.] 
Wearing a russet coat; rustic, homely. 

A plain russet-coated Captain who knows what 
he fights for CROMWELL. 

Russeting (rv-sétin), 1588. [f. RUSSET sb. 


or a. + -ING*.] fl. Russet clothing. 12. A 


peasant, rustic; a simple fellow —1632, 3. A 
russet apple 1607. " 

Russia (rp. d). 1658. [- med.L. Russia, f. 
Russi the Russians; see Russ, -Y*. Russ. 
Rossiya prob. — Gr. 'Pocía.] The name of the 
country in the east of Europe which is now 
the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic 
(R. S. F. S. R.); used attrib. in specific designa- 
tions. 

R, leather, a very durable leather made of skins 
impregnated with oil distilled from birch-bark, 
extensively used in bookbinding. Also simply 
russia. R.-matting, ‘matting manufactured in 
Russia from the inner bark of the linden’. R. 
sheet-iron, ‘sheet-iron made in Russia, and having 
a smooth, glossy surface of a purplish colour, 
sometimes mottled’. 

Russian (ro:fin), sb. and a. 1538. [= 
med.L. Russianus, f. Russia; see prec., -AN.] 
A, sb. 1. A native of Russia.- 2. The language 
of Russia; also, a form or dialect of this 1716. 
3. ellipt. for R. hemp, iron, leather, wheat 1862. 

1. My grooms are Arabs;..my housemaids 
Russians 1716. 

B. adv. 1. Of or pertaining to Russia or'its 
people; inhabiting, native to, characteristic 
of, Russia 1588. 2. Of or pertaining to, con- 
cerned with, the Russian language or 
literature 1797. Hence Ru-ssianize v. trans. 
to render R. in character, 

Russniak (ro-sniek), sb. and a. 1829. — 
the native name Rusnydk.] Little Russian 
or Ruthenian. 

Russo- (r»:80), comb. form (on Gr. analo- 
gies) of Russ, as in Russo-Turkish, etc.; also 
in adjs. or sbs. denoting tendency to admire 
or favour Russia, Russian methods, policy, 
ete., ns  Russophile, Russophilism 
(-@-filiz’m); or morbid dread of these, as 
Ru:ssophobe, -pho-bia, -pho-bian, -pho:- 
bism, -pho:bist. 

Rust (rost), sb. (OK. rast = OS., (O)HG. 
rost, (M)Du. roest, based on Gmo. *rud- 
*reud- *raud- RED.] 1. A red, orange, or 
tawny coating formed upon the surface of 
iron or steel by oxidation, esp. through the 
action of air or moisture; also, a similar 
coating formed upon any other metal by 
oxidation or corrosion. 2. Moral corrosion 
or canker; corruption OE. 3. Any deteriorat- 
ing or impairing effect or influence upon 
character, abilities, etc., esp. as the result of 
inactivity OE. 4. A disease in plants marked 
by ferruginous spots and caused by uredinous 
fungi; also loosely, any plant-disease pre- 
senting a similar appearance ME. b. One or 
other of the uredinous fungi producing ‘rust’ 
in plants 1813. 5. A coating or stain resem- 
bling rust 1084. 6. The colour of rust 1716. 

1. fig. Authors, like coins, grow dear as they grow 
old; It is the r. we value, not the gold POPE. 2. I 
hope to Rube A-waye the Ruste, with penaunce, 
frome my gostely syhte 1440. 3. Sunday clears 
away the R. of the whole Week ADDISON. 

attrib, and Comb.: r.-cement, a composition for 
Joints which oxidizes on exposure to the air; -joint 
& joint made with r.-cement; -mite, a gall-mite 
producing r.-like exerescences on plants. Hence 
Ru:stless a. free from r.; not liable to be rusted. 
, Rust (ryst), v. ME. If. prec.] I. intr. 1. Of 
iron or other metals: To contract rust, grow 
rusty; to undergo oxidation. tb. To form a 
rust. SHAKS. 2. To deteriorate, degenerate, 
Spoil, esp. through inactivity or want of use. 
Also with out. ME. 3. To become rust- 
Coloured 1541, 4. Of wheat, etc.: To become 
affected with rust or blight 1868. 

1. Thy needles..Now r. disus'd, and shine no 
more COWPER. 2. Then must I r. in Egypt, 
never more Appear in Arms? DRYDEN. 3. 
When the bracken rusted on their crags TENNY- 


II. trans, 1. To affect with rust; to oxidize 
1596. 2. To corrupt or corrode morally or 
Physically 1697. 3. To affect (corn, ete.) 
With rust or blight 1759. 4. To waste away 
by idling 1853. 

1. Keepe vp your bright Swords, for the dew 
Will r. them Saks. 4. We must not r. away 
our lives here 1887. 

Rustic (ro-stik), a. and sb. 1440. - L. 
rusticus, f. rus country. Cf. (O) Fr. rustique.] 


1867 


A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the country 
(as opp. to the town); found in the country. 
2. Of persons: Living in the country as 
opp. to the town; following country occupa- 
tions; of peasant Qr agricultural stock or 
condition 1601. 3. Of persons: Having the 
appearance or manners of country people; 
lacking in elegance, refinement, or education ; 
occas., clownish, boorish 1585. 4. Character- 
istic or typical of country-folk or peasants; 
esp. unmannerly, unrefined; rough 1589. 
b. Plain and simple; unsophisticated; 
having the charm of the country 1600. 
5. Of rude or country workmanship; of a 
plain or simple form or structure; spec. 
constructed of roughly trimmed branches 
or roots of trees 1594. b. Of letters: Having 
a free or negligent form; applied spec. 
to one of the styles employed in early Latin 
manuscripts (in contrast to square) 1784. 
6. Arch. Characterized by a surface arti- 
fieially roughened or left rough-hewn, or 
by having the joints (esp. the horizontal 
ones) deeply sunk or chamfered; also, tof 
or pertaining to the Tuscan order 1563. 
b. R. work, masonry of this type 1715. 

1. Of that kind Our rusticke Garden's barren 
SHAKS. 2. And many a holy text around she 
strews, That teach the r. moralist to die GRAY. 
3. A Rustick Fellow, one. without cleanliness, 
and of a slovenly Speech 1688. 4. Unmannerly 
and rusticke behaviour 1637. b. The r. grace 
and sweetness of the May Queen 1855. 5. Three 
rustick arches, set off with ivy, moss, icicles and 
all the rocky appurtenances 1752. 

B. sb. 1, A countryman, peasant 1550. 
b. A boorish person (rare) 1706. 2, Arch. 
Rustic work 1731. b. A stone (tor joint) 
of the kind employed in rustic work. Usu. 
in pl. 1728. 

1. In how many countrey affairs must the 
scholar take the r. for his master? 1722. Hence 
Ru'sticly adv. in a r. manner; rustically. 

Rustical (rv'stikăl), a. and sb. late ME. 
= OFr. rustical or med. L. rusticalis; see 
prec., -ICAL.] A. adj. 1. = Rustic a, 2. Now 
arch. 2. = Rustic a. 3. AS fb. Physically 
strong, robust —1693. 3. Rustic a. 1. 
1540. 4.= Rustic a. 4, 1550. 5. Of a kind, 
make, or fashion appropriate to the coun- 
try; esp. plain or simple 1483. 

2. b. The others..are more r. and hardy 
EVELYN. 

B. sb. A countryman, 
Now arch. 1556. 

If thou doe not kiss hir.., then thou shalt be 
taken for a rusticall 1579. Hence Rurstical-ly 
adv., t-ness 1661. 

Rusticate (rv'stike't), v. 1660. [- rusticat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. rusticari live in the 
country, f. rusticus; see RUSTIC, -ATE'.] 
1, inir. To go or retire into the country; 
to stay or sojourn in the country; to as- 
sume rural manners; to live a country life. 
2. trans, a. To dismiss or ‘send down’ 
from a university for a specified time, as a 
punishment 1714. b. To remove or send 
into, settle (a person) in, the country. Also 
refl. 1733, 3. To imbue with rural manners; 
to countrify 1766. 4. To mark masonry by 
sunk joints or roughened surfaces 1715. 

1, We went to. .an old lonely Inn, where was the 
last place we rusticated 1698. 2. a. I was rusti- 
cated for..painting the college pump scarlet 


1868. 

Rustication (rostiké'fon). 1623. [- L. 
rusticatio, on-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. 
The action of rusticating; a spell of residence 
in the country; ta rural pursuit or occupation. 
b. The condition naturally attaching to life 
in the country 1771. 2. Temporary dismissal 
from a university; an instance or period of 
this 1734. 3. The action of banishing, or 
the state of being banished, into the coun- 
try 1751. 4. Arch. The action or practice 
of rusticating masonry; the style of masonry 
produced by this 1815. b. A rustic feature 
or part 1839. 

Rusticity (rostisiti). 1531. [- Fr. rus- 
licité or L. rusticitas; see RUSTIC a. and Av.] 
1, Lack of breeding, culture, or refinement; 
clownishness. b. An instance of this 1803. 
2. Lack of intellectual culture; ignorance 
1583. 3. Of language, composition, etc.: 
Lack of polish or refinement; uncouthness, 
inelegance 1565. b. A rustic expression 
1711. 4, Rustic or rural life, quality, or 


peasant, rustic. 


RUT 


character 1638. b. A rural feature or charac- 
teristic; a rural thing or object 1662. 

1, The wisedome of God receives small honour 
from those vulgar heads that rudely stare about, 
and with a grosse r. admire his workes SIR T. 
BROWNE. 

Rustle (rv:s’l), sb. 1759. [f. the vb.] 1, 
A continuous succession of light crisp 
sounds produced by some kind of moyement. 
2. U.S. collog. Bustle, hustle 1899. 

1. Thou shalt hear. R. of the reaped corn 


KEATS. 
Rustle (rrs', v. late ME. [Of imit. 
origin; cf. Fris. russelje, risselje, Flem. 


fruysselen, rijsselen, Du. ridselen, ritselen.] 
1, intr. Of things: To give forth a continu- 
ous succession of light, rapid, crisp sounds, 
as the result of some kind of movement. b. 
Of persons or animals: To cause sounds of 
this nature to be produced 1560. 2. With 
advs. or preps.: To come, go, move, etc., 
with a rustling sound 1586. b. To go about, 
be finely dressed, in some material which 
rustles 1598. 3. (rans. a. To cause to move in 
some way with a rustling sound 1648. b. 
To shake or stir with a rustling sound 1821. 
4. U.S. collog. a. intr. To bestir oneself or 
move about vigorously; to work with 
strenuous energy; to hustle 1872. b. trans. 
To shift, deal with, rapidly; to acquire or 
get together, by one’s own exertions 1882. 

1. The dry leaf rustles in the brake SHELLEY. b. 
Woman rustles, and bustles, and creaks, and 
fusses 1892. 2. Where the deer r. through the 
twining brake THOMSON. b. Rustling in unpayd- 
for Silke SHAKS. 3. a. Many sleeping Saints. 
Russled their Dust together, and gat up 1648. 

Rustler (rv:sləı). 1820. [f. RUSTLE v. + 
ER] 1, One who or that which rustles. 2. 
U.S. a. An energetic or bustling man 1872. 
b. A cattle-thief 1882. 

Rusty (r»sti) a.  [OE.  rüstij; see 
Rust sb. VI.] I. 1. Covered or affected 
with rust or red oxide of iron; rusted. 
12. Morally foul or corrupt —1586. 3. Of 
persons: Presenting an appearance suggest- 
ing something old and rusted. late ME. 
4. a. Lacking in polish or refinement; 
rough, rude; surly, morose, churlish 1500. 
b. Hoarse, raucous, harsh, grating. Now rare. 
1570. 5. a. Stiff through want of exercise 
or old age 1508. b. Of knowledge, accom- 
plishments, ete.: Impaired by neglect; 
requiring to be polished up 1796. 6. Old, 
antiquated, obsolete 1551. 

1. Bars and bolts Grew r. by disuse COWPER. 
3. A little r., musty old fellow, always groping 
among ruins W. IRVING. 5. a. My body so 
lusty, Whiche for lacke of exercise is nowe almost. 
rustye 1537. b. For the benefit of those whose 
Greek is rather r..., I have added a Latin 
version 1796. 6. That Prayer..has lain by till 
tis almost r. BUNYAN. 

II. 1. Of plants: Affected with rust or 
mildew 1502. 2. Having the colour of rust; 
rubiginous, ferruginous; spec. in Path., 
of sputa 1528. b. Of (dark) clothes: Showing 
signs of age or use; shabby, worn, or faded 
1709. c. Of colours: Inclining towards, 
modified by, the colour of rust 1791, 

1. The wheat was r. 1880. 2. b. His r. old suit of 
clothes was the cast-off of a waiter 1892. 

Rusty (rv'sti), a.“ Now chiefly dial. 
1516. [var. of Reasty, RESTY d.] Reasty, 
rancid, 

Rusty (ro-sti), a.' 1562. [var. of RESTY 
a.', perh. infi. by Rusty a.'] 1. Of horses: 
Restive. b. In phr. to ride or run r. Freq. 
of persons: To become intractable or 
obstinate; to be angry or annoyed; to take 
offence. 1709. 2. collog. Ill-tempered, cross, 
nasty, Chiefly in phr. to cut up r., turn r. 
1815. 

2. The people got r. about it SCOTT. 

Rut (rot) sb. late ME. I- (O)Fr. rut, 
fruit rutting (-time), tbellowing (of stags) 
i= Rom, ‘rigitus, for L. rugitus, f. rugire 
roar.) 1. The annually recurring sexual 
excitement of male deer; also, transf. 
of other animals. +2. The company of deer 
among which a stag goes to rut —1640. 
Hence Rut v.' intr. to be at rut. 

Rut (rot) sb.* 1580. [Early forms also 
role, roole, rupi; prob. — OFr. rote, early 
form of RovrE; the shortening of the vowel 
may be due to lack of stress in the comp. 
feartrote.] 1. A (deep) furrow or track 


RUT 


made in the ground, esp. in a soft road, 
by the passage of a wheeled vehicle or 
vehicles. b. fig. A settled habit or mode of 
procedure; a narrow, undeviating course 
of life or action; a groove 1839. 2. A track 
or passage hollowed out, cut, or excavated 
in the ground (rare) 1611. 3. transf. A deep 
mark or depression on the skin, some part 
of the body, ete. 1623. 

1. b. Parliaments, lumbering along in their 
deep ruts of commonplace CARLYLE. 2. The 
soil lying hollow with the mole's ruts 1787. 
Hence Ru-tty a. marked by or full of ruts, 

Rut (rot), sb. Now U.S. and dial. 1633. 
[Cf. Rom sb.] The roaring of the sea. 

Rut (rot), v. 1607. [f. Rur sb. ] trans. 
To mark (a road or the ground) with ruts; to 
furrow. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

Rutaceous (ruté'-Jos), a. 1830. [f. mod. 
L. Rulacez the rue family, f. L. ruta rue; 
Bee -ACEOUS.] Of or belonging to the family 
Rutaceex ; resembling rue; rue- like. 

Ruth (rap). Now arch. [Early ME. 
reupe, f. rewen RUE v., prob. after ON. 
rund; see TH.] 1. The quality of being 
compassionate; pititulness; compassion, pity. 
2. Contrition, repentance; remorse. Now 
rare. ME. 3. Sorrow, grief, distress; flam- 
entation ME. t4. a. Matter or occasion of 
sorrow or regret —1626. b. Mischief; calamity; 
ruin —1047. 15. With a and pl. in senses 
3, 4. —1589. 

1. Look homeward Angel now, and melt with 
r. Mur. Phr. To have r., usu. const. tof, on or 
upon. So to take r. 2. When our Teares doe 
testifle our r, 1603. 3. Here lies, to each her 
Sosna r., Mary, the Daughter of their youth 

Ruthenate (rü-pénét) 1879. [f. RUTHEN- 
IUM + -ATE' 1 c.] Chem. A salt formed by 
the action of ruthenic acid. So Ruthe-niate. 

Ruthene (rupi-n), sb. and a. 1548. [= 
med.L. Rut(heni (pl), related to Ruzi, 
Russi Russians; cf. RUSSIAN.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to, a member of, the Little 
Russian race, inhabiting the south of Russia 
and portions of the north-west of Austria. 
2. The language of the Ruthenes 1891. So 
Ruthe-nian 1850, 

Ruthenium (rupinijm). 1848. [f. med. 
L. Ruthenia Russia (having been first 
noticed in platinum ores from the Ural 
Mountains) + -IUM.] A metal of the platin- 
um group, first isolated by Claus in 1845. 
Chem. symbol Ru. Hence Ruthenic 
(rupe-nik) a. pertaining to or derived from 
r.;containingr. Ruthe-nious a. 

Ruthful (rü:pfül, a. Now arch. ME. 
If. RUTH + -FUL.] 1. Full of compassion or 
pity; compassionate. 2. That excites 
compassion or pity; lamentable, piteous, 
rueful ME. b. Of sounds, actions, ete.: 
Expressive of grief or sorrow ME. c. Of 
I or feelings: Sad, dejected, doleful 

13. 

2. Or say a r. chance broke woof and warp 
BROWNING. Hence Ru-thful-ly adv., -ness. 

Ruthless (rü:plés) a. ME. [f. RUTH sb. 
+ -LESS.] Devoid of pity or compassion; 
pitilessly merciless. 

What a ruthlesse thing is this.., to take away 
the life of a man? SHAKS. Hence Ru:thless-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Rutic (ra-tik), a. 1857. [f. L. rufa rue 
+ 10 1 b.] Chem. R. acid, a colouring matter 
discovered in the common rue; capric 
acid. 

Rutilant (ri-tilint), a. Now rare. 1497. 
L. rutilans, -ant-, pr. pple. of rutilare, f. 
rutilus reddish; see -ANT.] Glowing, shining, 
with either a ruddy or a golden light. 

Rutile (rail) 1803. [- Fr. ruitle or 
G. rutil (Werner, 1803), f. L. rutilus reddish.] 
Min. An ore of titanium (a form of titanium 
dioxide). So Ru-tilite. 

Ru-tin, 1857. - G. rutin (Fr. rutine), 
f. L. rufa RUE sb.; see -IN'.] Chem. Rutic 
acid, capric acid. 

Rutter (r»-toi). 1500, [- MDu. rutter, var. 
of ruler, ruyter (Du. ruiter, whence G. 
reuter), - OFr. routier, routeur; see ROUTER 
sb. ] A cavalry soldier (esp. a German one), 
of the kind employed in the wars of the 
16th and 17th centuries. Now arch. Hence 
tb. A gay cavalier, a dashing gallant —1603. 
You are a R. borne in Germanie 1592. Hence 
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Tumeka a swaggering gallant or bully 
—1581. 


Ru-ttier. Now arch. 1500. [- (O)Fr. 
routier, f. roule ROUTE sb.] A set of in- 
structions for finding one's course at sea; 
a marine guide to the routes, tides, etc. 

tRu-ttish, a. rare. 1601. [f. Rur v. + 
-ISH! 3.] Lewd, lustful, lascivious —1602. 
Hence Ru-ttishness (rare). 

Ruttle (ro-t’l), v. Now dial. late ME. 
[2 MLG. rutelen, prob. imit. cf. RATTLE 
v.] intr. To rattle; to make a rattling noise 
in the throat. Hence Rurttle sb. a noise 
of this kind. 

Rutyl (ritil. 1868. 
-YL.] Chem. = CAPRYL. 
Rutylene (ri-tilin). 1808. [f. prec. + 
-ENE.] Chem. A hydrocarbon polymeric 
with acetylene. 

-ry, suffiz, a reduced form of -ERY, occur- 
ring chiefly after an unstressed syllable 
ending in d, f, l, n, or sh, but also after 
stressed vowels or diphthongs. The older 
examples sometimes represent OFr. forms 
in -rie, with variants in -erie, but the ma- 
jority are comparatively late English 
formations. Examples are ribaldry; har- 
lotry, devilry; yeomanry; Irishry; avowry. 

Rye (roi). [OE. ruge ON. rugr :- Gmc. 
*ru3iz, beside *rog3an-, *ru33n-, repr. by 
OFris. rogga, OS. roggo (Du. rogge, rog), 
OHG. rokko (G. roggen is f. LG.).] I. A 
food-grain obtained from the plant Secale 
cereale, extensively used in northern Europe. 
2. The plant itself. Also collect., à number of 
growing plants of this kind (in a field). 
1440. b. Wild r.: Any of various grasses 
of the genus Elymus; esp. Elymus virginicus 
or Lime Grass 1475. 

Comb.: r.-asthma, hay-fever; r.-brome grass, 
a variety of brome with rye-like seeds, occurring 
as a weed in wheat-fields; -flour, flour made 
from r.; -straw, (a) the dried haulm of r.; 
(b) a single straw of this; fig. a weak insignificant 


person. 

Rye-bread. 1579. Bread made from rye. 

Rye-grass (roigras). 1753. [In sense 1 
an alteration of Ray-Grass. In sense 2 
perh. f. RYE.] 1. One or other of several 
species of Lolium, esp. L. perenne (common 
r.) and L. italicum (Italian r.), extensively 
used as forage and fodder grasses. 2. = 
Wild rye 1760, 

Ryepeck (roipek). Also rypeck, ripeck. 
1857. [Of unkn. origin.) An iron-shod 
pole used for mooring a punt, or serving as 
a mark for competitors in aquatie sports. 

Ryot (roiet). 1625. [~ Urdu ra'iyat, 
raiyat — Arab. ra'iya RAYAH.] An Indian 
peasant, husbandman, or cultivating tenant, 

|Ryotwar (roiotwüz) «a. 1827. [Urdu 
raiyatwar, f. raiyat RyoT + -wár pertaining 
to.] = next A. 

|Ryotwary (roi-otwari), a. and sb. 1834. 
[Urdu raiyatwari, f. raiyatwdr; see prec.] 
A. adj. Of land-tenure in India: Character- 
ized by direct settlement between the govern- 
ment and the cultivators, without the 
intervention of a zemindar or landlord. B. 
sb. The ryotwary system 1858. 

|Rype (xd po). Pl. ryper. 1743. [= 
Norw. rype, var. of rjupe, rjupa, ON. 
and Icel. rjüpa.] The ptarmigan. (The 
sing. and pl. forms are often confused by 


English writers.) 


S (es), the nineteenth letter of the English, 
and the eighteenth of the ancient Roman, 
alphabet, derives its form (through the 
S, =, S of early Latin and Greek in- 
scriptions) from the Phoenician W, which 
represented a voiceless sibilant: in some of 
the Semitic langs. (s) in others (f) In 
Ancient Greek and Latin the value of the 
letter is believed to haye been always (s). 

In mod. English the general rule is that s is 
pronounced (s) at the beginning of a word or 
of the second element of a compound, and 


[f. as RuTIC a. + 
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when doubled or in contact with a voiceless 
consonant. Between vowels, and as an 
inflexional final element, a single s is 
mostly (z). But there are many anomalies 
and variations, especially in classical deriva- 
tives; cf., eg., absurd (&bsd-1d), observe 
(@bz-); dishonour (dis-, diz-). 

The phonetic combinations (sy), (zy), 
which arose from the collocation of (s), (z) 
with the first element of such diphthongs 
as (yu), (ye) have passed into (J, (3), which 
are consequently symbolized by s in com- 
bination with certain letters or groups of 
letters, as in sure (Ju, sugar (Su-goa), 
censure (se-nfox), mission (mi-fon), Asia 
(El- Ja), treasure (-53ü1, -304), evasion (Son). 

S is silent in some words adopted from 
Old French, as in aisle, isle; in the Law 
French mesne, demesne, a silent s was 
inserted by false analogy. 

1. The letter and its sound. 2. The shape of the 
letter; an object having this shape. b. Collar 
of S, S's, SS., or Esses: see COLLAR sb. 2. c. 
attrib. and Comb., as S-shaped adj.; S-curve, 
piece, etc. 3. Used to denote serial order, applied 
to the nineteenth (or more usu. eighteenth, 
either I or J being omitted) member of a series, 
Abbreviations: a. S. = various proper names, as 
Samuel, Sarah, e = Saint; so 88, = Saints; = 
Society (L. societas), as in F. R. S., Fellow of the 
Royal Society; F.S.A., Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries; SI, Society of Jesus; 8.P.G., 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (in 
Foreign Parts); S.P.C.K., Society for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Knowledge; Mus. = Solo; 
Chem. = Sulphur; Anat, and Zool. = sacral 
(vertebra); Her. (also le.) = Sab! 


= South; also 8. 
etc. C. = L. solidus and 
used for shilling(s); = second (of time). d. 
8.0.8.: See SOS. 

8, a euphemistie shortening of God's in 
certain oaths; written continuously with the 
following word, as in 'SBLOOD, 'SDEATH. 
Cf. Zouxps. 

's, repr. a shortened pronunc. of various 
monosyllables when unstressei (Written 
continuously with the preceding word.) 
1, = is; see BE v. Now collog. and poet. 
1584. 2. = has: see HAVE v. colloq. 1845. 3. 
= Us pron. Now dial. exc. in let's = let us 
(collog.) 1588. 

=S, suffix, forming advs.; orig. -es, identical 
with the suffix of the genitive sing. of many 
neut. and masc. sbs. and adjs. See also 
-WARDS, -WAYS. 

Saban, Sabean (sibiiin), a. and sb. 
1586. [f. L. Sabwus, Gr. Z«feios (f. Saba, 
ZáBa, Arabic sabá, saba’, = Heb. à^bá, ancient 
name of the people of Yemen, by Gr. and 
Roman writers imagined to be the name of 
the capital city) + -AN.] A. adj. Of or 
belonging to the ancient population of 
Yemen in Arabia. In poetic use, often with 
allusion to the ancient renown of the spices 
brought from Yemen. B. sb. One of the 
ancient inhabitants of Yemen 1607. 

Sabaism (sé-béiz'm) Also Sabeism, 
Tsabaism, Zabaism. 1669. [- Fr. sab- 
aisme, f. Heb. sübü host (of heaven), after 
the presumed etym. of SABIAN; see -ISM.] 
The worship of ‘the host of heaven’; star- 
worship. Also sometimes used for SABIAN- 
18M. So Sa-baist 1662. Sabai'stic a. 

lSabaoth (Se. be dp). ME. [- L. Sabaoth 
(Vulg.) = Gr. Zagaó6 (LX X and N. T.) - Heb. 
s*badl, pl. of sübü army, host.) A Heb. 
word (lit. ‘armies’, hosts“) retained un- 
translated in the N.T. and the Te Deum, 
in the designation The Lord (Lord 

of Sabaoth. *| b. Confused with sabbath. 
SPENSER. n 

Sabbat (saba). 1652. [Fr.; a special 
application of sabbat SABBATH.] A ‘witches 
sabbath’; see SABBATH 3. 

Sabbatarian (sebité*riin), a. and sb. 
1613. f. late L. sabbatarius adj. (Augustine), 
sb. pl. Jews (Martial), f. L. sabbatum; geo 
next, -ARIAN.] A. adj. ta. Of or pertaining 
to the Sabbath or its observance. * 
Having relation to the tenets of the Sab 
batarians. 1631. B. sb. 1. A Jewish observer 
of the (Saturday) Sabbath 1013. 2. 
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Christian who regards the Lord's Day as a 
Sabbath, deducing its obligation from the 
Fourth Commandment. Also, more usu., 
one whose observance of Sunday is ex- 
cessively strict. 1620. 3, A member of a 
Christian sect which maintained that the 
Sabbath should be observed on the seventh 
day of the week; a Seventh-day Baptist 


1645. 
2. I am not a S., I showed it by travelling on 


Sunday 1864. Hence Sabbata-rianism, S. 
principles or practice, 
Sabbath (se-bip). [OE. sabat, ME. 


Sabat (XVII) — L. sabbatum and (O)Fr. 
sabbat, tsabat — Gr. oáfBarov — Heb. šabbāt, 
f. Sdbat rest. The sp. with th and the 
consequent pronunc. are due to learned 
assoc. with the Heb. form.] I. a. orig. The 
seventh day of the week (Saturday) con- 
sidered as the day of religious rest enjoined 
on the Israelites by the fourth command- 
ment of the Decalogue. b. Since the 
Reformation, often applied to ‘the Lord's 
day’, i.e. the first day of the week (Sunday) 
observed by Christians in commemoration 
of the resurrection of Christ 1509. c. gen. 
Applied occas. to the day of the week set 
apart for rest or worship by any religious 
body, e.g. to the Friday as observed by 
Moslems 1613. d. Applied to the sab- 
batical year of the Israelites, late ME. 
2. transf. and fig. A time or period of rest; a 
cessation from labour, trouble, pain, and the 
like. late ME. 3. A midnight meeting 
(witches’ s.) of demons, sorcerers and witches, 
presided over by the Devil, supposed in 
medieval times to have been held annually 
as an orgy or festival. Also SABBAT, 1660. 

1. a. The Primitive Church kept both the S. and 
the Lords day JER. TAYLOR. b. Severe and sun- 
less remembrances of the Sabbaths of childhood 
HAWTHORNE. 2. Why will you break the S. of my 
days? POPE. 

Comb.: S.-school, (d) = SUNDAY-SCHOOL; 
(b) a Jewish school held on the Saturday for 
ving religious instruction to children. Hence 

a'bbathless a. observing no S. 

Sa:bbath-day., ME. 1. = SABBATH 1 a. 
2. = SABBATH 1 b. 1440, 3. gen. A Sabbath, 
a day of sacred rest 1755. 

1. Sabbath day's journey, the distance (2,000 
ammo! = 1,225 yards) which, according to 
Rabbinical prescription in the time of Christ, 


was the utmost limit of permitted travel on the 
Sabbath. a 


Sabbatian (sébé!-fiin). 1708. If. Sabba- 
tius + -AN.] A member of a sect founded 
by Sabbatius, who seceded from the Nova- 
tianists before A.D. 380. 

Sabbatic (sebm-tik), a. 1049. L- late L. 
sabbaticus ‘seventh’, ‘of sabbath’ = Gr. 
vaBBerwós (Josephus), f. odffarov SABBATH; 
See -Ic. Cf. Fr. sabbatique (xvm).] Of or 
pertaining to the Sabbath; resembling or 
appropriate to the Sabbath. 

Sabbatical (seebee'tikiil), a. 1599. [~ late 
L. sabbaticus (see prec.) + -AL!; see -ICAL.] 
1. Pertaining or appropriate to the Sabbath 
1645. b. S. river: an imaginary river cele- 
brated in Jewish legend, which was said to 
dry up on the Sabbath 1613. c. Of the nature 
of a Sabbath or period of rest 1830. 2. a. 
S. year: (a) the seventh year, prescribed by 
the Mosaic law to be observed as a ‘Sabbath’ 
in which the land was to remain untilled 
and all debtors and Israelitish slaves were 
to be released 1599; (b) in American universi- 
ties, a year of absence from duty for the 
Purposes of study and travel, granted to 
Professors at certain intervals 1895. b. S. 
millenary, millennium: the last of the seven 
thousands of years which (on the analogy 
of the seven days of creation) were supposed 
to form the destined term of the world’s 
existence 1646. Hence Sabba-tical-ly adv., 
-ness, 

Sabbatism (sw-batiz’m). rare. 1582. 
U- late L. sabbatismus — Gr. oaßßarouós, f. 
cabBaritew keep the Sabbath, f. odggarov 
SABBATH; see -IsM.] 1. A sabbatical rest: 
in allusions to Heb. 4:9. 2. The formal 
observance of the Sabbath 1611. 

Sabbatize (sm-bitoiz), v. late ME. [- 
late L. sabbatizare (Tertullian) — Gr. oa8ßar- 
(Lew, f. odBBarov Sabbath; see k.] 1. intr. 
To keep the Sabbath; to observe a specified 
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day as a day of rest 1608. b. fig. To enjoy 
or undergo a period of rest analogous to a. 
Sabbath. late ME. 2. trans. To observe or 
keep as a Sabbath; to assimilate to a Sabbath. 
1609. Hence Sabbatiza - tion, the action of 
sabbatizing. 

Sabella (săbe-lă). 1851. [mod.L., perh. 
f. L. sabulum sand.] Zool. A tubicolous 
annelid of the family Sabellidz. 

Sabellian (săbe-liăn), d. and sb. late 
ME. (- ecel.-L. Sabellianus, f. Sabellius 
(see B); see -AN.] Theol. A. adj. Pertaining 
to the Sabellians (see B) or their doctrine 
1577. B. sb. One who accepts the view of 
Sabellius (an African heresiarch of the 3rd 
c.) that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
are merely different aspects or modes of 
manifestation of one Divine person. late ME. 
Hence Sabe-llianism, belief in the S. 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

Sabellian (sabe. lian), d. and sb.* 1601. 
If. L. Sabellus + -1AN.] Hist. A. adj. Pertaining 
to a group of related peoples who inhabited 
certain parts of ancient Italy, comprising the 
Sabines, Samnites, and Campanians. B. 
sb. A person belonging to any of these 
peoples. 

Sabian (s&*bián) sb. and a. 1661. f. 
Arab. sabi’ + -AN.] A. sb. I. Anadherentof a 
religious sect mentioned in three passages 
of the Koran (ii. 40, v. 73, xxii. 17), and by 
later Arabian writers. 2. In erroneous use: 
A worshipper of ‘the host of heaven’; a 
star-worshipper 1716. 

1. In the Koran the Sabians are classed with 
Moslems, Jews, and Christians, as believers in 
the true God. O.E.D. 

B. adj. Pertaining to the Sabians (in both 
senses) 1796. Hence Sa-bianism, the 
religion of the Sabians; chiefly in erroneous 
use, worship of ‘the host of heaven’, star- 
worship. 

Sabicu (sebikü-. 1866. [Cuban Sp. 
sabicí.] A timber tree, Lysiloma sabicu, 
native of Cuba, valued for the hardness and 
durability of its wood; the wood of this tree. 

Sabine (se-boin), a. and sb. late ME. 
[- L. Sabinus, adj. and sb.] Hist. A. adj. 
Of or pertaining to the Sabines; see B. 
1697. B. sb. One of a race of ancient Italy 
who inhabited the central region of the 
Apennines. late ME. 

Sable (sé'-b’l), sb.! late ME. [- OFr. 
sable (x11) sable fur, also in martre sable 
‘sable-marten’ (animal and its fur) - med.L. 
sabelum (Xm); of Balto-Sl. origin.) 1. A 
small carnivorous quadruped, Mustela 
zibellina, nearly allied to the martens, and 
native of the arctic and sub-arctic regions 
of Europe and Asia. Also Russian, Siberian 
s. b. A pencil made of the sable's hair 
1891. 2. The skin or fur of the sable. late 
ME. 3. A superior quality of Russian iron, 
80 called from being orig. stamped with a. 
sable 1815. 

Comb, ouse [= G. zobelmaus] = LEMMING. 

Sable (sé!-b’l), sb.! and a. ME. [- OFr. 
sable, commonly identified with prec., 
although the fur of the sable is not black 
but brown.] A. sb. 1. Her. Black, as one of 
the heraldic colours; in engraving repre- 
sented by horizontal and vertical lines 
crossing each other. Abbrev. S, Sa., tSab. 
2. The colour black; black clothing, also, 
esp. as à symbol of mourniag. poet. and 
rhet. late ME. tb. Blackness, darkness 
-1781. 3. pl. Mourning garments; a suit of 
black worn as an emblem of grief. poet. or 
rhet. 1602. 4. A book-name of several 
species of pyralid moths, esp. of the genera 
Botys and Ennychia 1832. 5. In full s. 
antelope: A large stout-horned antelope, 
Hippotragus (ZEgocerus) niger, native of 
South and East Africa, the male of which is 
black in colour 1850. 

2. Now haue ye cause to clothe yow in s. 
CHAUCER. 3. The sables she wore were not solely 
for the dead Earl OUIDA. 

B. adj. 1. Her. Of a black colour; black 
1470. 2. gen. Black. Chiefly poet. and rhet. 
Now, as applied to Negroes, slightly joc. 
1485. 13. Mournful 1780. 

2. Was I deceiv'd, or did a s. cloud Turn forth 
her silver lining on the night? MILT. The cere- 
monies were performed by a s. archbishop 
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1815. Phr. His s. Majesty, the devil. 3. Such a 
s. state of mind as I labour under COWPER. 
Hence Sa-ble v. (chiefly poet.) trans. to blacken 
or darken; also, to clothe in sables. 

Sabot (sabo). 1607. I- Fr. sabot, OFr. 
cabot (Xin), blending of cavate xn (mod. 
savate) with botte Boor sb.*] 1. A shoe made 
of a single piece of wood shaped and hollow- 
ed out to fit the foot. 2. Mil. a. A wooden 
disc attached to a spherical projectile by 
means of a copper rivet for the purpose of 
keeping it evenly in place in the bore of the 
piece when discharged. b. A metal cup 
fixed by means of metal straps to a conical 
projectile, to cause it to ‘take’ the rifling 
of the gun. 1855. 3. Mech. A cutting armature 
at the end of a tubular boring-rod 1884. 
Hence Saboted (eme. bod) ppl. a. shod with 
sabots. 

Sabotage (sm:bótáds), sb. 1910. [ Fr. 
sabolage, f. saboler make a noise with 
sabots, execute badly, destroy wantonly, 
f. sabot; see prec. and -AGE.] The malicious 
damaging or destruction of an employer’s 
property by workmen during a strike or the 
like; hence gen. any malicious or wanton 
destruction. Hence Sabotage v. trans, to 
wreck or damage by s.; also fig. So Sabo- 
teu · r [Fr.] one who engages in sabotage. 

Sabre (sé'boa), sb. Also U.S. saber. 
1680. [- Fr. sabre, unexpl. alt. of sable — 
G. sabel, local var. of sibel, earlier tschabel — 
Pol. szabla or Magyar száblya.] 1. A cavalry 
sword having a curved blade specially 
adapted for cutting. b. fig. Military force 
1851. 2. A cavalry unit; a soldier armed with 
a sabre 1829. 

Comb.: S.-bill, a S, Amer. dendrocolaptine 
bird of the genus Xiphorhyncus; -rattler, a 
reckless militarist; so -rattling; -toothed a. 
in s.-toothed lion or tiger, a large extinct feline 
mammal of the genus Machairodus, with long 
Kapn 2 5 canines; also s.-tooth d. an 
sb. Hence Sabre v. trans. to cut, strike, or 
wound with as. 

Sabretache (sw'brotaf) 1812. [- Fr. 
sabrelache — G. sübellasche, f. sübel sabre 
+ tasche pocket.) A leather satchel suspended 
on the left side by long straps from the 
sword-belt of a cavalry officer. 

Sabreur (sabrör). 1845. [- Fr. sabreur, 
f. sabrer SABRE v.] One who fights with a 
sabre; usu. applied to a cavalry soldier 
distinguished rather for bravery than for 
skillin war. 

Sabulous (se:biülos), a. 1632. [- L. 
sabulosus, f. sabulum sand; see -OUS.] 
Sandy; consisting of or abounding in sand; 
arenaceous. b. Med. Applied to a granular 
secretion, esp. in the urinary organs 1670, 

Sac'. [repr. OE. saca, accus. and gen. 
pl. of sacu SAKE.] Old Eng. Law. Properly 
only in sac and soc (or soke), a modernized 
form of the expression used in charters to 
denote certain rights of jurisdiction which 
by eustom belonged to the lord of a manor, 
and which were specified (along with others) 
as included in the grant of a manor by the 
crown. 

The priviledge called Sake is for a man to have 
the amerciaments of his tenants in his owne 


Court 1641. 

Sac? (sæk). 1741. [- Fr. sac or L. saccus 
Sack sb. in mod.L. applications.] 1. 
Biol. Any natural bag-like cavity with its 
membranous covering, in an animal or 
vegetable organism. 2. Path. A pouch 
formed by the morbid dilatation of a part, 
the membranous envelope of a hernia, 
cyst, tumour, etc. 1802. 

Saccate (se keit), a. 1830. [f. 840 + 
-ATE*.] 1. Bot. Dilated into the form of a 
Sac. 2. — ENCYSTED 1846. 

Saccharate (sekürét) sb. 1815. lf. 
SACCHARIO + -ATE*,] Chem. A salt of saccharic 
acid. 

Saccharated (sw:kire'téd), a. 1784. [we 
mod.L., f. med. L. saccharum sugar + -ATE* 
+ -ED'] Containing or made with sugar; 
sweetened. 

Saccharic (sike-rik), a. 1800. [f. mod. L. 
saccharum sugar + -I0. Cf. Fr. saccharique.] 
Chem. S. acid: (a) à dibasic acid formed by the 
action of nitric acid on dextrose; oxalhydric 
acid; (b) a monobasic acid forming crys- 
talline salts prepared by the action of 
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bases on glucoses. S. ether, an ether obtained 
from s. acid. 

Sacchariferous (sweküriféros), a. 1757. 
lt. as prec. + -FEROUS.] Yielding or con- 


taining sugar, 

Saccharify (sike-rifoi, sw-kürifoi, v. 
1839. [f. as prec. + -FY.] trans. To convert 
(starch) into sugar. Hence Sa:ccharifi- 
ca'tion, the natural process by which 
starch and gum become converted into 


sugar. 
Saccharimeter (sekiri-mitos). 1874. [- 
Fr. saccharimétre, f. as prec. + -métre 
-METER.] A form of polariscope, an instru- 
ment for testing sugars by polarized light. 


So Sacchari-metry =  SACCHAROMETRY. 
Saccharime-tric, -al adjs. 
Saccharin (se-kürin) 1880. [- G. sac- 


charin (Fahlberg, 1879), f. as prec. + -IN!.] 
Chem. 1. The anhydride of saccharic acid. 
2. An intensely sweet substance obtained 
from coal-tar, used instead of sugar for 
sweetening food or drink. In non-techn. 
use commonly called saccharine (se-kirin). 
1885. Hence Sacchari-nic a. = SAccnanic. 

Saccharine (seküroin, -in) a. and sb. 
1074. [f. as prec. + -INE'.] A. adj. I. Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, sugar; 
characteristic of sugar; sugary. 2. Composed 
chiefly of sugar; of a plant, containing a 
large proportion of sugar; also, of urine, 
containing sugar in excess of what is normal 
1710. 3. Resembling sugar. a. Geol. Of 
rocks: Granular in texture 1833. b. Bot. 
Covered with shining grains like those of 
sugar 1891. 

1. S. fermentation = SACCHARIFICATION, 2. S. 
diabetes, diabetes characterized by excess of s. 
matter in the urine. 

B. sb. Saccharine matter, sugar 1841. 
Saccharo- (sw-küro) comb. form of Gr. 
odxxapoy Sugar, forming compounds with the 
sense ‘partly saccharine and partly (some- 
thing else)’; ‘containing sugar and (some- 
thing else)’, as saccharo-farinaceous, etc. 

Saccharoid (sw-küroid), a. and sb. 1833. 
lt, mod.L. saccharum sugar + ob.] A. 
adj. Geol. Having a granular texture re- 
sembling that of loaf-sugar. B. sb. Chem. 
A. saccharine substance 1882. So Sac- 
charoi-dal a. = A. 

Saccharometer (sekirg-mitor). 1784. f. 
SACCHARO- + -METER.] 1. A form of hydro- 
meter for estimating the amount of sugar 
in a solution by specific gravity. 2. Used for 
SACCHARIMETER (rare) 1852. So Saccharo-- 
metry, the process of determining the 
quantity of sugar in a solution. 

[Saccharomyces (sw:küromoi'siz). 1873. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. odxyapov sugar + nue mush- 
room.] A genus of ascomycetous fungi, 
including the yeast-fungi; a fungus of this 
genus, esp. the yeast-plant. 

Saccharose (sm-kiüró"s). 1876. [f. mod.L. 
saccharum sugar + -OSE*.) Chem. Any one 
of the group of sugars having the formula 
CH- On. 

Saccharum (se-kiirdm). 1839. [- mod. L. 
saccharum (repl. med. L. succharum SUGAR) — 
Gr. eákyapov (whence L. saccharon Pliny), 
see SUGAR.] An invert sugar prepared from 
cane sugar, used chiefly in brewing. 

Sacchulmin (seko-Imin). 1842. [f. mod. 
L. SACOHARUM + ULMIN.] Chem. A brown 
substance obtained in the decomposition 
of sugar by dilute acids. So Sacchu-Imic 
a. in s. acid, an acid obtained by treating 
8. with alkaline solutions. 

Sacciform (swm'ksiform) a. 1819. [f. L. 
Saccus (See SAC!) + -FORM.] Having the 
form of a sac or pouch; sac-shaped. 

Saccoon (sákü-n). Obs. exc. Hist. 1708. 
[Perversion of Fr. seconde.] = SECONDE. 
Saccular (se-kilii), a. 1861. [f. SACOU- 
LUS + -AR'.] Of the nature of or resembling 
a Sac. 

Sacculated (sekiüle'téd), a. 1835. f. 
SACCULUS + ATR + -ED'.] Composed of or 


divided into saccules. So Sa'cculate a. 
Saccula-tion. 
Saccule (se-kiul). 1836. [Anglicized f. 


next; see -ULE.] A small sae, cyst, or bag; 
esp. the smaller of the two vesicles in the 
internalear. 


1870 


ISacculus (sæ-kiŭlðs). Pl. -li (-loi). 1621. 
L., dim. of saccus SAC*.] tfl. A small bag 
containing medicaments —1693. 2. Anat., 
Biol. A small sac; a pouch-like dilatation 
1728, 

Sacellum (sise-lim). Pl. sacella (suse: Ja). 
1806. [L., dim. of sacrum shrine, n. of sacer 
holy.] 1. Eccl. Arch. A monumental chapel 
in a church; also, a small chapel in a village. 
2. Hom. Antig. A small roofless temple 
consecrated to some deity 1832. 

Sacerdocy (sesoadó*si) 1657. [- L. 
sacerdotium priestly office, f. sacerdos, 
sacerdol- priest; see SACERDOTAL a.] a. 
The sacerdotal character, spirit, or system. 
b. A priestly function or office. 

Sacerdo-tage. joc. 1859. [f. L. sacerdot- 
(see next) with allusion to dotage.) a. 
The sacerdotal order, or the partisans of 
sacerdotalism. b. Sacerdotalism as charac- 
teristic of a religion in its ‘dotage’. 

Sacerdotal (sesoidó"tül) a. late ME. 
[- (O)Fr. sacerdotal or L. sacerdotalis, f. 
sacerdos, -dol- priest; see -AL'.] A. adj. l. 
Of or belonging to the priests or priest- 
hood; of or pertaining to a priest; befitting 
or characteristic of a priest; priestly. b. 
Holding the office of a priest 1081. 2. 
Applied to doctrines that assert the exis- 
tence in the Christian Church of an order 
of priests charged with sacrificial functions 
and invested with supernatural powers 
transmitted to them in ordination 1871. 

1. That's a s. thought, And not a soldier's 
BYRON. 2. The sacramental and s. developments 
of Anglicanism 1871. Hence Sacerdo-tally adv. 

Sacerdotalism — (swesoidó"-tüliz'm). 1847. 
lt. prec. + -ISM.] 1. The sacerdotal spirit or 
system; the principles or practice of the 
priesthood. Chiefly dyslogistic: Undue 
assumption of authority on the part of the 
priesthood; pursuit of or excessive devotion 
to the interests of the priestly order. 2. 
The assertion of the existence in the Christ- 
ian church of a sacerdotal order (see prec. 
2) 1856. So Sacerdo-talist, one who advo- 
cates or defends s. Sacerdo'talize v. 
trans. to make subservient to s. 

Sachem (sé-tfém, setfém). 1622. [~ 
Narraganset sachem = Penobscot sagamo 
SAGAMORE.] 1, The supreme head or chief 
of some American Indian tribes. 2. U.S. 
Politics. One of a body of twelve high 
officials in the Tammany Society of New 
York 1890. 

Grand s., the head of the Tammany Society. 
Hence Sa:chem-dom, -ship, the position or 
‘realm’ ofa s. 

Sachet (sw:tfét, Fr. safe). 1483. [- (O)Fr. 
sachet, dim. of sac SACK sb.] fl. A small 
bag, a wallet (rare) —1487. 2. A small 
perfumed bag or satchel 1838. 3. A dry 
perfume made up into a packet for placing 
among articles of clothing, etc. 1855. 

Sack (sek) sb. [OE. sacc — L. saccus 
bag, sack, sackcloth, corresp. to Gr. edx«os, of 
Semitic origin; ef. MDu. sak (Du. zak), 
OHG. sac (G. sack), ON. sekkr, Goth. 
sakkus.] I. 1, A large bag oblong in shape 
and open at one end, usu. made of coarse 
flax or hemp, used for the storing and 
conveyance of corn, flour, fruit, wood, 
coal, eto. 2. A sack with its contents; also, 
the amount usu. contained in a sack; 
hence as a unit of measure or weight for 
corn, flour, fruit, wool, coal, etc. ME. 3. 
slang. T'o give (a person) the s.: to dismiss 
from employment or office; transf. to 
discard, turn off (a lover). So to get the s.: 
to receive one’s dismissal. 1825. 

1. The sack, the punishment (awarded in ancient 
Rome to a parricide) of being sewn in a sack and 


drowned. 

TIL Sackeloth, esp. as the material of 
penitential or mourning garments. Also, 
a piece or garment of sackcloth. —1620. 

Comb. s.-coal, screened coal for delivery in 
sacks; S. race, a race in which each competitor 
is enveloped in a sack, the mouth of which he 
holds round his neck. 

Sack (sek), sb.* 1549. [- Fr. sac (in phr. 
mettre à sac put to sack’) — It. sacco Sack 
sb. (in phr. fare il sacco, etc., perh. orig. 
referring to the filling of bags with plunder).] 
The action of SACK v.*; sacking, plundering; 
esp. in phr. to put to s. 


SACRAL 


Those inhabitants who had favoured the insur- 
rection expected s. and massacre MACAULAY, 

Sack (sæk), sb. Obs. exc. Hist. 1531, 
lorig. (wyne) sech (XVI) — Fr. vin sec dry 
wine.] A general name for a class of white 
wines formerly imported from Spain and the 
Canaries. b. With qualifying word, as 
Canary, Malaga, Sherris or Sherry s. 1597. 
If sacke and sugar be a fault, God helpe the 
wicked SHAKS. 

Comb., in the names of beverages, etc., made 
with s., as S.-cream, -mead, -posset, 

Sack (sek), sb.‘ Also sacque. 1599. 
(prob. orig. a use of SACK sb.', later assoc, 
with Fr. sac (cf. G. französischer sack, 
Du. zak).] 1. tA loose kind of gown worn 
by ladies. Also, from the 18th c., an ap- 
pendage of silk attached to the shoulders 
of such a dress, and forming a train. 2, 
A loose-fitting coat the back of which is 
not shaped to the figure, but hangs more or 
less straight from the shoulders 1847. 

1. My wife this day put on first her French 
gown, called a Sac PEPYS. 

Sack (sæk), v.! late ME. [f. SACK 80.1; 
in sense 1 partly after med.L. saccare or 
MDu. sacken, ete.] I. trans. To put into a 
sack; to pack or store (goods) in sacks. 
b. To put (a person) in a sack to be drowned. 
late ME. 2. collog. To 'pocket' 1807. 3. 
slang. a. To ‘give the sack’ to, dismiss (a 
person) from, his employment or office. 
Chiefly pass. 1841. b. To beat in a contest 
1820, 4. intr. To bulge or ‘ bag’ 1799. 

1. It threshes, cleans, and finally sacks the 
rain 1845. 2. To s. a reasonable profit 1880, 
„ a. The committee ought to be sacked 1890, 

Sack (sæk), v. 1547. (t. SACK sb.*] trans. 
To give over (a city, town, etc.) to plunder 
by the soldiery of a victorious army; to 
strip (a person or place) or possessions or 
goods; to plunder, despoil. 

We sack't the Citty after nine Moneths siege 
1634. Hence Sa- cker, one who sacks or plunders, 

Sackage (swm'kéds), sb. Now rare. 1577. 
= Fr. saccage, f. saccager — It. saccheggiare, 
f. sacco SACK sb.] The action, or an act, 
of sacking (a city, etc.). 

Sackbut (sw-kbpt). 1509. l- Fr. saquebute, 
earlier -boule, -bot(i)e (xv), recorded earlier 
in the sense of a hooked lance for pulling 
a man off his horse, f. saquer, var. of OFT. 
sachier pull + bouter Burr v.] An obsolete 
musical instrument; a bass trumpet with a 
slide like that of a trombone for altering the 
pitch. fb. A player on the sackbut -1047. 

Sackcloth (sw-k,klop). ME. |f. Sack sb. 
+ CLorH. Cf. med. L. pannus sacci (XV) 
pannus saccinus (XIY).] A coarse textile 
fabric (now of flax or hemp) used chiefly 
in the making of bags or sacks and for the 
wrapping up of bales, etc.; sacking. late 
ME. b. As the material of mourning or 
penitentia] garb; also, as the coarsest 
possible clothing, indicative of extreme 
poverty or humility ME. 

In s. and ashes (Bibl.), clothed in s. and having 
ashes sprinkled on the head as a sign of lamenta- 
Ex s abject penitence. Hence Sa. ckclothed a. 
clad in 8. 

Sackful (sæ'kful). 1484. [. Sack sb.! + 
-FUL 2.] As much as would fill a sack; 
hence, a great quantity. n 

Sacking (se:kin). 1707. Uf. SACK sb. + 
-ING!] A coarse woven material of flax, 
jute, hemp, etc., used chiefly in the making 
Of sacks and bags. Also, a piece of such 
material. a 

Sackless (sæ'klės), a. [Late OE. sacléas ~ 
ON. saklauss, f. sak-, sok; see SAC, Ass. 
t1. Secure from accusation or from. dispute; 
unchallenged, unmolested —1819. 2. 3n 
guilty, innocent. Now arch. OE. d 
Sc. and n. dial. Innocent of wrong intent, 
guileless, simple; also, of a thing, harmless. 


Hence, feeble-minded; lacking energy, 
dispirited. 1600. 

Sacque: see SACK sb.* * n 
Sacral (sP-kràl, a. (sb). 1707. [f 


SACRUM + -AL'.] Anat. Pertaining to E 
sacrum. b. Belonging to the lower par 
of the body 1808. c. sb. = s. vertebra 1854. 
Sacral (sé-král) a.* 1882. [f. L. sacrum 
sacred thing, rite, etc. (n. sing. of sacer) 10 
-AL! 1.] Anthropology. Of or pertaining 
sacred rites and observances. 


SACRAMENT 


Sacrament (se-krimént), sb. [ME. sacre- 
ment (also sa(c)ra-, by assim. to L.) 
— (O)Fr. sacrement — L. sacramentum solemn 
engagement, etc., f. sacrare hallow, f. 
sacer SACRED. In Chr. L. the word was the 
accepted rendering of Gr. pvorípov MYS- 
TERY'.] 1, Eccl. Any one of certain rites of 
the Christian Church, of which Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper are held to be gen- 
erally necessary to salvation. 

Those who accept the number seven, and many 
of those who admit only two, hold that the 
sacraments differ from other rites in being chan- 
nels by which supernatural grace is imparted. 
Others differentiate the two ‘sacraments’ from 
other observances by their paramount obligation 
as having been expressly commanded by Christ 
Himself, and by the special spiritual benefits 
arising from their faithful use. 

2. spec. (with the). The Lord's Supper, 
Eucharist, or Holy Communion. Often 
called the S. of the Altar, the Blessed S., 
ihe Holy S. ME. b. The consecrated ele- 
ments, esp. the bread or Host ME. 3. 
In widened application: a. Something 
likened to the recognized sacraments, as 
having a sacred character or function; 
the pledge of a covenant between God and 
man ME. b. A type, token, sign, or symbol 
1534. c. [Atter L. sacramentum as a rendering 
of uvor'jpiov.] A mystery; something secret or 
having a secret meaning. late ME. 4. 
An oath or solemn engagement, esp. one 
which is ratified by a rite. (Chiefly as a 
Latinism.) late ME. 5. Rom. Law. The 
sacramentum or pledge which each of the 
parties deposited or became bound for 
before beginning a suit 1880. 

1. O. What meanest thou by this word S.? A. J 
mean an outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace given unto us [ete.] Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Catechism. 2. Phr. To receive, take the 8., 
to communicate. To take or receive the s. (to do 
something, or upon a matter), to receive Holy 
Communion as a confirmation of one's word. Ile 
take the S. on't SHAKS. 3. b. The Temple. Was 
a figure, a 8., or a signification of Christe 1563. 
C. This s., or hid trewthe WYCLIF Dan. 2:30. 
4. Bound by no s. of military obedience to the 
state 1832, 

attrib.: as 8.-money, the alms collected at Holy 
Communion, formerly used as a fund for poor- 
relief; S. Sunday, the Sunday on which the 
Lord's Supper is celebrated. So Sa:crament v. 
(rare) trans. to bind by an oath or solemn en- 
gagement; to make sacred, consecrate. 

Sacramental (sekrime-ntil), a. and sb. 
late ME. [- Fr. sacramental (better, -tel) 
XVI or late L. sacramentalis, f. L. sacramen- 
tum; see preo., -AL'.] A. adj. 1. Pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, a sacrament of the 
Church. b. spec. Pertaining to the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper 1552. c, Of 
religious doctrine and the like: Based upon 
the sacraments 1871. 2, Of the nature of, 
relating to, or expressed by, an outward 
sign or symbol 1534. 3. Ofan oath, obligation, 
ete.: Peculiarly sacred; ratified by a relig- 
ious sanction 1400. 4, Rom. Law. Belonging 
to an action in which a sacramentum or 
pledge was deposited by each of the parties 
beforehand 1861. 5. joc. Of a form of speech: 
Sacred to the occasion; ‘consecrated’ 1896. 

1. Afterwards it was brought so Sacramentall, 
that no adultery or desertion could dissolve it 
MILT. 3. A s. obligation 1863. 

B. sb. Eccl. À rite, ceremony, or observ- 
ance analogous to a sacrament, but not 
reckoned among the sacraments; e.g. 
the use of holy water and of holy oil, the 
sign of the cross 1450. Hence Sacramen- 
talism = SACRAMENTARIANISM. Sacrame n- 
talist (rare) = SACRAMENTARIAN B. 1, 3, 
Sa:cramenta-lity, s. character, Sacrame-n- 
tally adv. in a s. manner. 

Sacramentarian (swekrüménté*riün), a. 
and sb. 1535. [f. mod.L. sacramentarius, 
applied like Luther's sacramentirer, sacra- 
menter to deniers of the Real Presence; 
Bee -ARIAN.] A. adj. 1. Hist. Relating to the 
views held by the Sacramentarians con- 
cerning the Eucharist (see B. 1) 1640. 2. 
gen. Relating to the sacraments (or to *high* 
doctrine in regard to them) 1865. B. sb. 1. 
Hist. A name given by Luther to those 
Protestant theologians (esp. Zwingli and 
@colampadius) who maintained that it is 
merely in a ‘sacramental’ or metaphorical 


1871 


sense that the bread and wine of the Euchar- 
ist are called the body and blood of Christ. 
Hence used in the 16th c. as a hostile name 
for all deniers of the Real Presence 1535. 2. 
Hist. A nickname given to the early Method- 
ists at Oxford 1733. 3. One who holds ‘high’ 
doctrine as to the sacraments 1051. Hence 
Sacramenta-rianism, ‘high’ doctrine in 
regard to the sacraments. 

Sacramentary (sekrime-ntari), a. and 
sb. Now rare. 1538. [- mod. L. sacramentari- 
us (see prec.); in B. 2 — med.L. sacrament- 
arium (Du Cange).] A. adj. = prec. A. 1. 
Of a person; Holding sacramentarian 
views. 1563. B. sb. 1. Hist. = prec. B. 1. 
1538. 2. [med.L. sacramentarium.] An 
early form of office book in the Western 
Church, containing the rites and prayers 
belonging to the several sacraments 1624. 

1. A few years later, a s. had ceased to be a 
criminal FROUDE. 2. The S. comprised the 
collects and the canon or prayers that never 
varied 1832, 

lSacrarium (sikré-ridm). Pl. sacraria 
(ria). 1727. [L. sacrarium, f. sacer SACRED; 
See -ARIUM. In sense 2 a — late and med.L. 
use; sense 2 b. XIII.] 1. Rom. Antiq. Any 
place in which sacred objects were deposited 
and kept; the adytum of a temple; also, a 
small apartment in a house where the 
images of the penates were kept 1746. 2. 
Eccl. a. That part of a church immediately 
surrounding the altar or communion table; 
the sanctuary 1727. b. In R.C. use: = 
PiscNA 2. 1848. So tSacrary = sense 1, 
2a.-1727. 

tSa-cre, v. ME. [~ (O)Fr. sacrer — L. 
sacraré consecrate, dedicate to a divinity, 
f. sacer consecrated, holy.] 1. trans. To 
consecrate (the elements, or the body 
and blood of Christ)in the Mass —1485. 2. 
To consecrate (a king or bishop) to office 
1048. 3. To bless, sanctify, make holy 
-1677. 4. To dedicate -1041, 

Sacred (sé"kréd), a. and sb. ME. lorig. 
pa. pple. of prec.; see -ED'.] A. adj. 1. a. 
Consecrated to; esteemed especially dear 
or acceptable fo a deity. b. Dedicated, set 
apart, exclusively appropriated to some 
person or some special purpose 1667. 2. 
Of things, places, persons and their offices, 
etc.: Set apart for or dedicated to some re- 
ligious purpose; made holy by association 
with a god or other object of worship; 
consecrated, hallowed. late ME. b. Applied 
as a specific defining adj. to various animals 
and plants that are or have been considered 
sacred to certain deities 1783. 3. transf. and 
fig. Regarded with or entitled to respect or 
reverence similar to that which attaches 
to holy things 1500. b. esp. as an epithet of 
royalty. Now chiefly Hist. or arch. 1590. 
4. Secured by religious sentiment, reverence, 
sense of justice, etc. against violation, 
infringement, or encroachment 1530. b. 
Of a person or his office: Sacrosanct, in- 
violable; protected by some sanction from 
injury or ineursion 1565. 5. [After L. 
sacer.] Accurst. Now rare. 1588. 

1. The dove s. to Venus 1874. b. S. to the mem- 
ory of Samuel Butler 1721. The papyrus, s. to 
literature 1811. 2. I trace the village, and the s. 
spire 1744. The s. boats of the dead 1857. S. 
book, writing, etc., one of those in which the 
laws and teachings of a religion are embodied. 
S. concert, a concert of s. music. S. history, 
the history contained in the Bible. S. music, 
music which accompanies religious words or which 
is intended for performance in a church, etc. 
S. number, a number (esp. seven) held Fe 


significant in religious symbolism. poetry, 
8 concerned with religious themes. "b. 
‘he S. Ibis (7. religiosa) 1840. The S. Monkey of 
the Hindoos (Semnopithecus entellus) 1870. 3. 
S. and sweet was all I saw in her SHAKS. Toa 
feather-brained schoolgirl nothing is s. C. 
Bronté. To obtain from Mr. Bentham's execu- 
tors a s. bone of his great, dissected Master M. 
ARNOLD. 4. He assured them that their property 
would be held s. MACAULAY. b. The s. and vnuiol- 
able power of the Tribunes 1565. S. from punish- 
ment 1845. 5. Our Empresse with her s. wit 
To villainie and vengance consecrate SHAKS. 
Special collocations. S. axe, a mark on Chinese 
reelain, supposed to designate warriors. 
B. college: see COLLEGE sb. 1. S. fire [L. sacer ig- 
mis], erysipelas. S. malady [L. sacer morbus], 
epilepsy. S. War: see WAR. 


SACRILEGE 


+B. sb. pl. [after L. sacra n. pl.] Sacred 
rites or solemnities 21749. Hence Sa:cred-ly 
adv., -ness. 

fSacrifical, a. 1608. I- L. sacrificalis, 
f. sacrificus, f. sacer sacred + -ficus -FIC; 
see -AL'.] Sacrificial. 

Sacrificator (sm-kriflké'tor). rare. 1548. [- 
late L. sacrificator, f. sacrifical-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. sacrificare; see SACRIFY, -0R 2. One who 
sacrifices. So tSa-crificatory a. belonging to 
sacrifice. 

Sacrifice (s-krifois), sb. ME. I- (O) Fr. 
Sacrifice — L. sacrificium, rel. to sacrificus; 
see SACRIFICAL.] 1. Primarily, the slaughter 
of an animal as an offering to God or a 
deity. Hence, the surrender to God or a 
deity, for the purpose of propitiation or 
homage, of some object of possession. Also 
fig. the offering of prayer, thanksgiving, 
penitence, submission, etc. 2. That which is 
offered in sacrifice; a victim immolated on the 
altar; anything offered to God or a deity 
as an act of propitiation or homage ME. 3. 
Theol. The offering by Christ of himself 
to the Father as a propitiatory victim in his. 
voluntary immolation upon the cross; the 
Crucifixion in its sacrificial character. late 
ME. b. Applied to the Eucharistic cele- 
bration regarded as a propitiatory offering 
of the body and blood of Christ in perpetual 
memory of the sacrifice offered by him 
in his crucifixion 1504. 4. The destruction 
or surrender of something valued or desired 
for the sake of something having a higher 
or more pressing claim; the loss entailed 
by devotion to some other interest; also, 
the thing so devoted or surrendered 1592. 
b. A victim; one sacrificed to the will of 
another; also, a person or thing that falls 
into the power of an enemy or destructive 
agency. Now rare. 1697. 5. A loss incurred 
in selling something below its value for the 
Bake of getting rid of it 1844. 

1. Divines divide Sacrifices into bloody, such as 
those of the old law; and bloodless, such as those 
of the new law 1727, 2. Make of your Prayers 
one sweet S. SHAKs. 3. b. He exhorteth the 
people to flee from the accustomed sacrifices of 
the masse 1560. 4. As rich shall Romeo by his 
Lady ly, Poore sacrifices to our enmity SHAKS. 
Phr, The great, last, or supreme, 8., death for one's 
country in war. 

Sacrifice (sw-krifois), v. ME. If. prec.; 
cf. (O)Fr. sacrifier, L. sacrificare.] 1. trans. 
To offer as à sacrifice; to make an offering 
or sacrifice of. 2. intr. To offer up a sacrifice 
ME. 3. trans. To give up (something) for the 
attainment of some higher advantage or 
dearer object 1706. b. To permit injury or 
ruin to the interests of (a person) for the 
sake of some desired object. Also refi. 
1751. 

1. The Picture of, Abraham sacrificing his son 
SIR T. BROWNE. 3. Henry. was never known tos. 
an inclination to the interest or happiness of 
another 1837. b. He is too much an artist to 
s. himself to his clothes 1873. Hence Sa. crificer, 
one who sacrifices; spec. a sacrificial priest. 

Sacrificial (sekrifi-fal), a. 1607. [f. L. 
sacrificium. SACRIFICE + -AL'.] 1, Pertaining 
to or connected with sacrifice, 2. Comm. 
Involving ‘sacrifice’ or loss to the vendor 
1895, 

1. Raine Sacrificiall whisperings in his eare 
SHAKS. 2, Next week’ss. sales 1895. 

+Saccrify, v. ME. [- (O) Fr. sacrifier = 
L. sacrificare, f. sacrificus; see SAQORIFICAL, 
-FY.] 1. trans. To offer as a sacrifice —1590. 
2. intr. To offer sacrifice 1555. 

Sacrilege (sæ'krilėdz). ME. I- (O)Fr. 
sacrilége — L. sacrilegium, f. sacrilegus one 
who steals sacred things, f. sacer sacred 
+ legere take possession of.] 1. The crime 
or sin of stealing or misappropriating what is 
consecrated to God's service. In ecol. 
use, extended to include any kind of out- 
rage on consecrated persons or things, and 
the violation of any sacred obligation. Also, 
an instance of this offence. b. spec. in pop. 
use as a name for robbery from a church, 
ete. 1820. 2. transf. and fig. The profanation 
of anything held sacred. late ME. 

1. After this adding s. to profanation he carried 
away the altar of incense 1734. 2. To kill a 
herald was, by the law of arms, s. FROUDE. 
Hence Sa'crileger (arch.), one who commits s. 
So Sacrilegist (sekrilé-dgist). 
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Sacrilegious  (swkrilidzos, -i-dges), a. 
1582. [f. L. sacrilegium (see prec.) + -OU 
the pronunc. has been affected by assoc. 
with religious.] 1. Committing sacrilege; 
guilty of sacrilege. 2. Involving sacrilege 
1621. 

1. The wicked sacrilegous, non-conformists 
1696. Hence Sacrile-gious-ly adv., -ness. 

Sacring (se-krip), vbl. sb. Now literary. 
ME. Ir. SACRE v. + -ING'.] 1. The consecra- 
tion of the eucharistic elements in the 
service of the Mass. 2. The ordination and 
consecration of persons to certain offices, 
asthose of bishop, king, queen ME, 

Sa-cring-bell. late ME. If. prec.] 1. A 
small bell rung at the elevation of the 
Host. 2. In post-Reformation times ap- 
plied to a small bell rung to summon parish- 
ioners to morning service, or to mark the 
point in the Communion Service at which the 
people should go up to communicate 1598. 
Sacrist (sel Krist). 1577. l- (O)Fr. sacriste 
or med.L. sacrista, f. L. sacer sacred + 
-isla -Ist.] An official charged with the 
custody of the sacred vessels, relics, vest- 
ments, eto., of a religious house or a church. 
Sacristan (sekristin). late ME. [- 
med.L. sacristanus, f. sacrista; see prec., 
-AN. Cf. SEXTON.] a. The sexton of a parish 
church. Obs. or arch. b. = Saorist. 
Sacristy (sw:kristi). 1656. I- Fr. sacristie, 
It, sacrestia or med. IL, sacristia, f. sacrista; 
see -Y*.] The repository in a church in 
which are kept the vestments, the sacred 
vessels, and other valuable property. 

Sacro-' (eie. Kro, sé-kro) assumed as 
comb, form of L. sacer sacred, as in s.-pie- 
torial a., relating to sacred portraiture; 
-secular a., partly sacred and partly 
secular, 

Sacro-* (sé!-kro), Anat., used as comb. 
form of L. (os) sacrum SACRUM, forming com- 
pounds with the sense ‘pertaining jointly to 
the saerum and (some other part indicated 
by the second element)’, as in s.-coccygeal, 
"iliac adjs. 

Sacrosanct (se-krosenkt, sé^kro-, a. 
1001. [~ L. sacrosanctus, prop. two words, 
sacro abl. of sacrum sacred rite, and sanctus 
pa. pple. of sancire render holy or in- 
violable.] Of persons and things, esp. 
obligations, laws, eto. : Secured by a religious 
sanction from violation or encroachment; 
inviolable, sacred. Hence Sa: crosa · netity, 
inviolability, sacredness. 

Sacrum (sé'-krim), Pl. sacrums, sacra. 
1753. [Short for late L. os sacrum, tr. Gr. 
lepóv óoréov ‘sacred bone'.] Anat. A compo- 
site, symmetrical, triangular bone which 
articulates laterally with the ilia, forming 
the dorsal wall of the pelvis and resulting 
from the ankylosis of two or more vertebrae 
between the lumbar and coccygeal regions 
of the spinal column. 

Sad (sed), a. and adv. [OE. sed = OS. 
Sad (Du. zat) OHG. sat (G. satt) ON. 
saór, Goth. saps :- Gmo. *sadaz, rel to L. 
sat, satis enough.) A. adj. I. t1. Having had 
one's fill; sated, weary, or tired (of some- 
thing) —1450. 12. Settled, firmly established, 
in purpose or condition; steadfast, firm, 
constant —1667. 13. Orderly and regular 
in life; of trustworthy character and judge- 
ment; grave, serious —1665. b. Of thought, 
consideration: Mature, serious. Obs. exc. 
arch. in phr. in s. earnest. 1485. 4. Of persons, 
their feelings or dispositions: Sorrowful, 
mournful. late ME. b. Of looks, tones, 
gestures, costume, etc.: Expressive of sorrow. 
late ME. c. Of times, places, actions, 
etc.: Characterized by sorrow, sorrowful. 
late ME. td. Morose, dismal-looking. 
SHAKS. e. Causing sorrow; ^ 
calamitous, lamentable. late ME. 5. De- 
plorably bad; chiefly as an intensive. Often 
Joc. 1694. 

1. Yet of that Art they kan nat wexen sadde 
ffor vnto hem it is a bitter sweete CHAUCER. 2. 
Settl'd in his face I see S. resolution and secure 
Mut. 3. What woman nowe-a-dayes (that is 
sadde and wyse) will be knowne to haue skill 
of dauncing, &c.? 1579. 4. Th’ Angelic Guards 
ascended, mute and s. For Man Mr." A sadder 
and a wiser man He rose the morrow morn 
COLERIDGE. I felt a little s. at the thought 
1860. b. Where the love-orn Nightingale 
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Nightly to thee her s. Song mourneth well MILT. 
His s. enquiring eye 1792. c. A place.., s., 
noysom, dark MILT. 'Tis a s. life, for a woman 
to have no help from her husband in things that 
are DE FOE. e. S. overthrow and foul 
defeat Mint. How s. is the condition of a Gentle- 
man without Learning 1688. 5. S. dog: cf. Dog 
sb. 3 b; Sil. You are an ignorant, impudent 
Coxcomb. Braz. Ay, ay, as. Dog. FARQUHAR. 

IL. 1. Of material objects. ta. Solid, dense, 
compact; massive, heavy —1641. b. Of soil: 
Stiff, heavy. Obs. or dial. ME. c. Of bread, 
pastry, etc.: That has not risen properly; 
heavy; not thoroughly baked. Now dial. 
1688. 2. Of colour: Dark, deep. In later use: 
Not cheerful-looking; neutral-tinted, dull, 
sober. late ME. tb. Dark-coloured, sober- 
coloured —1711. 13. Of blows: Heavy 
-1578. 

1. To those that. tell you. „I am but asa feather, 
I shall be found sadder than lead STRAFFORD. 
2. Colours lyght and s, 1578. She had always. . 
been dressed in s. colours 1867, b. A Man.. 
between 20 and 30 years of Age, pale Visage and 
8, Hair 1711. 

B. adv. Obs. exc. poet. = SADLY. 

Towards Eden. .his grievd look he flxes s. MILT. 

Sad (sed), v. late ME. [f. Sap g.] 1. 
trans. To make solid, firm, or stiff; to com- 
press. Now dial. 12. To make sorrowful; 
to sadden —1810. 

Sadden (sw-d’n), v. 1600. [f. SAD a. + 
-EN*.] I. (rans. = Sab v. 1. Now dial. 2. 
To render sad or sorrowful; to depress in 
Spirits. Also, to give a sad appearance to. 
1028. b. intr. To become sad or gloomy 
1718, 3. Dyeing, ete. To tone down (colours) 
by the application of certain chemicals 
1791. 

1. If Marle s. Land, or make it stiff or binding, 
you must dung it well 1707. 2. Her gloomy 
presence saddens all the scene POPE. b. Better be 
merry with the fruitful Grape Than s. after none, 
or bitter, Fruit FITZGERALD. 

Saddle (sw-d’l), sb. [OE. sadol, -ul = 
MDu. sadel (Du. zadel, zaal), OHG. satal, 
-ul (G. sattel), ON. soüull :- Gmo. *sadulaz, 
perh. ult. rel. to IE. *sed- Str, which is 
repr. by Goth. sitls, L. sella seat.) I. 1. 
A seat for a rider, to be used on the back 
of a horse or other animal; esp. à concave 
seat of leather having side flaps and fitted 
with girths and stirrups. Also, an analogous 
kind of seat for use on a cycle. 2, That part 
of the harness of a shaft-horse which takes 
the bearing of the shafts; a cart- or gig- 
saddle 1837. 

1. For the 8., for riding purposes. In the s., on 
horseback; fig. in office; also, in readiness for 
work. +(I will) either win the 8. or lose the horse 
(or vice versa), said by one engaging in an 
Adventure of which the issue will be either 
highly profitable or ruinous. To lay, put, or set 
the 8. upon the right horse, to lay the blame on the 
right person. 

IL. Something resembling a saddle in 
Shape or position. 1. Physical Geogr., 
Mining, etc. a. A depression in a hill or 
line of hills. b. A long elevation of land with 
sloping sides; a ridge, esp. one connecting 
two hills; also, a similar formation of ice or 
snow. 1555, 2. In mechanical uses, e.g. 
a. Naut. A block of wood, hollowed out 
above and below, fastened to a spar to take 
the bearing of another spar attached to it 
1512, b. Bridge-construction. (a) A block on 
the top of a pier to carry the suspension 
cables, (b) A frame used in the construction 
of a pontoon-bridge. 1831. c. Telegraphy. A 
bracket to support the wire on the top of a 
pole or ridge 1867. 3. Cookery. In full s. of. 
mutton, etc. A joint of mutton, venison, 
etc., consisting of the two loins and con- 
joining vertebræ 1747. 

attrib. and Comb., as s.-bar Glazing, each of the 
small horizontal bars to which the lead panels are 
secured; -gall, a sore produced on the back of a 
horse by the chafing of the saddle; -horse, a 
horse used for riding; -oyster, any of certain 
anomioid bivalves, the shape of which resembles 
that of a saddle; -pin, the pin of a cycle saddle 
which fits into a socket on the cycle frame; -roof, 
a saddleback roof; -room, a room in which 
saddlery is kept; -shaped a. resembling a saddle 
in shape; Geol. anticlinal; shell = s.-oyster; 
-sore a. chafed with the s.; s. wire Telegr., 
She aite running along the tops of telegraph 
posts. 

Saddle (sed', v. ([OE. sadolian, f. 
sadol SADDLE sb.] 1. trans. To put a riding- 
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saddle upon (a horse, etc.); freq. to s. "up. 
Also absol. 12. trans. To ride, bestride (an 
animal) —1713. 3. intr. To get into the 
saddle, In Colonial use, fo s. up. 1835. 4, 
trans. To charge or load with (a burden); 
now only fig. to load with (something) 
as a burden 1693. 5. To put (a burden) 
upon (another’s back) 1808. 6. To bend 
downwards in the middle 1803. 

1. He sadled vp his horse, and roade in post 
away 1587. Phr. To s. and bridle fig., to subject 
to control. 4. I'll s. him with this scrape SHERI- 
DAN. 5. I found her only too eager to marry 
anyone upon whom she could s. her debts 
1881. 6. Walls are cracked and roofs ‘saddled’ 
inevery direction 1880. 

Saddleback (sw-d’lbek), sb. and a, 
1545. lf. SADDLE sb. + BACK sh.] A. sb. 1, 
ta. Archery. A saddle-backed feather, b. 
A saddle-backed hill. 2. Arch. A roof of a 
tower, having a gable at two opposite sides 
connected by a ridge-roof; a pack-saddle 
roof 1849. 3. Any of various birds and fishes; 
esp. a. The adult of either of the Black- 
backed Gulls, Larus marinus and L. fuscus; 
also s. gull. b. The male of the Greenland 
or Harp Seal (Phoca grenlandica) when 
three years old; in full s. seal. c. A kind 
of oyster, considered unfit for human food. 
1847. 4. Geol. An anticlinal 1887. B. adj. 
l. = next 1077. 2. Geol. Anticlinal 1854, 3, 
Used for ‘horse-back’ 1899. 

Saddle-backed (sw-d’lbwkt), a. 1646. 
[f. as prec. + D..] 1. Having the back, 
upper surface, or edge curved like a saddle; 
having a concavely curved outline. 2. 
Of a horse: Having a considerable hollow 
behind the withers 1050. 3. Arch. a. Of 
coping: Thicker in the middle than at the 
edges 1842. b. Of a tower: Having a saddle- 
back 1870. 4. Applied to birds having saddle- 
like markings on the back, as s. crow, 
the Grey Crow, Corvus cornix 1838. 

Sa'ddle-bag. 1796. 1. A bag carried at the 
saddle; esp. one of a pair laid across the 
back of a horse, behind the saddle. 2. 
altrib. Applied to a fine quality of carpeting, 
made in sizes and designs imitating the 
saddle-bags carried in the Kast by camels 


1882, 

Sa-ddle-bow. Now arch. or poet. (OK. 
sadulboga =  OHG. satalbogo; see Bow 
$b.'] The arched front of a saddle-tree 


or of a saddle. 

Sa-ddle-cloth, 1481. A cloth placed on 
a horse’s back beneath the saddle; fin 
early use, a foot-cloth, housing-cloth. 


Saddled (se:d’ld), ppl. a. OE. [f 
SADDLE v. + -ED'.] 1. Furnished with a 
saddle. 2. Applied to fishes, insects, eto., 


having saddle-like markings 1803. 

Saddler (sm:dloi). late ME. If. SADDLE 
sb. + -ER'.] 1, One who makes or deals in 
saddles or saddlery. 2. Mil. An official 
who has charge of the saddlery in a cavalry 
regiment. Also s. corporal, sergeant, 1865. 3. 
A saddle-horse. collog. U.S. 1888. 4. The 
saddleback seal; see SADDLEBACK 3 b. 1873. 

Saddlery (swdlori) 1449. |f. prec. + 
Me; see -ERY.] 1. The art or occupation of a 
saddler. 2. collect. Articles made or sold by à 
saddler; saddles and other articles pertain- 
ing to the equipment of a horse 1796. 3. 
A place where saddles, etc., are made or 
kept 1841. 

Sa-ddle-tree, late ME. 1. The framework 
which forms the foundation of a saddle. 2. 
The N. Amer. tulip tree, Liriodendron 
tulipifera 1800. 

Sadducaic (smdiiiké!-ik), a. 1840. [f- 
Gr. Sadsovxaios (see SADDUCEE), after PHARI- 
SAIC.] Pertaining to or characteristic of the 
Sadducees. à 

Sadducean, -czean (sediüsián), a. an 
sb. 1547. [f. late L. Sadducwus SADDUCEE + 
-AN I.] A. adj. Of, belonging to, or f 


bling, the Sadducees. +B. sb. = nex 
1078. 9 

Sadducee (se-dinsi. [OE. sad(d)uctas, 
ME. saduceis, saduce(e)s, later Sadduces, 


pl.; -late L. Sadducmwus — late Gr. Zabbovxatoss 
f. post-bibl. S dukt, prob. f. personal nane 
sad6k (2 Sam. 8:17), represented in the LX. 
as both Tasso (whence Zaddovxatos) AN 
Zabix Zadok.] I. A member of one of the three 
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*gects (the others being the Pharisees and 
Essenes) into which the Jews were divided 
in the time of Christ. They denied the 
resurrection of the dead, the existence of 
angels and spirits, and the obligation of 
the unwritten law alleged by the Pharisees 
to have been handed down by tradition 
irom Moses. 2. A person of Sadducean 
disposition; a materialist, a denier of the 
resurrection. Also as adj. 1607. Hence 

Sa:dduceeism, the doctrine or tenets of 
the Sadducees; materialistic unbelief; denial 
of immortality. 

Sade (sd), v. [OE. sadian :- WGmo. 
*sadojan, f. sada SAD d.] intr, and trans. 
To become or make weary. 

Sa‘d-iron, 1832. [f. Sap a. or v. A 
smoothing iron, prop. a solid flat-iron, as 
dist. from a box-iron. 

Sadism (sé-diz'm, s&'diz'm). 1888. [- 
Fr. sadisme, f. the name of the Count 
(usu. called ‘Marquis’) de Sade (1740-1814; 
infamous for his crimes and the character 
of his writings); see -ISM.] A form of sexual 
perversion marked by a love of cruelty. 
So Sa-dist, one affected with s. Sadi-stic a. 

Sadly (se-dli), adv. ME. If. Sap a. + 
-LY*.] t1. Heavily —1633. 12. Firmly, 
tightly, closely —1485. 13. Steadfastly, 
firmly, fixedly, unchangingly 1622. 14. 
Seriously; in earnest; gravely, soberly 
-1777. 5, Sorrowfully, mournfully ME. 6. 
In a manner to cause sadness; lamentably, 
grievously, deplorably, badly 1658. 7. 
predic.: In bad health, ill, poorly. Now 
dial. 1711. 

1. An empty cart runs lightly away: but if it 
be soundly laden, it goes s. 1633. 4. This can be 
no tricke, the conference was s. borne SHAKS. 5. 
Musick to heare, why hear'st thou musick s.? 
SHAKS. 6. Authors..Are s. prone to quarrel 
COWPER. 80 Sa'dness, the condition or quality 
of being sad; fin (sober) sadness, in earnest, not 
joking. 

Safari  (sáfi-ri) 1892. [Swahill, f. 
Arab. safara to journey, travel.] In East and 
Central Africa, an expedition, esp. for 
hunting; the men, animals, and equipment of 
such an expedition; a caravan. Also attrib. 

Safe (sé'f), sb. 1440. [orig. save, f. SAVE 
v.; later assim. to SAFE g.] A receptacle for 
the safe storage of articles; esp. a. A venti- 
lated chest or cupboard for provisions; a 
meat-safe. b. A fire-proof and burglar- 
proof receptacle for valuables 1838. 

Safe (sé'f), a. IME. sauf, sdf, orig. inflected 
sauve, save — (O)Fr. sauf (AFr. saf) i= L. 
salvas uninjured, entire, healthy. For the 
vocalism cf. chafe, mavis, save, wafer.) 
l. Free from hurt or damage. 1, Unhurt, 
uninjured, unharmed; having escaped some 
real or apprehended danger. Now only 
with quasi-advb. force after verbs of 
coming, going, bringing, etc. ME. 12. 
In sound health, well, *whole'; usu. healed, 
cured, restored to health -1526. 13. Theol. 
[After L. salvus in the Vulgate.] Delivered 
from sin or condemnation, saved; in a state 
of salvation, spiritually ‘whole’ —1562. 14. 
Mentally or morally sound or sane —1611, 

1. The papers came s. to hand 1737. Phr. S. 
and sound, occas. s. and sure. To be, arrive, etc. 
8, (or s. and sound): a colloq. or epistolary formula 
for ‘to be duly arrived’, 4. A Trade Sir, that I 
hope I may vse with a s. Conscience SHAKS. 
Are his wits s.? Is he not light of Braine? SHAKS. 

. Free from danger; secure. 1. Not ex- 
posed to danger; not liable to be harmed or 
lost; secure. late ME. 2. Of a place or thing: 
Affording security or immunity; not ex- 
posing to danger; not likely to cause harm. 
or injury, late ME. 3. transf. in S.-CONDUCT, 
SAFE-GUARD; hence with sbs. of i 
meaning, as s. convoy, etc. 1536. 4. Of an 
action, procedure, etc.: Free from risk, 
not involving danger or mishap, guaranteed 
against failure. Sometimes = free from risk 
of error, as in it is s. to say...1568. 5. 
Secured, kept in custody; unable to escape. 
Hence, not likely to come out, intervene, 
or do hurt; placed beyond the power of 
doing harm, not at present dangerous. 
1600, 6. a. Sure in procedure; not liable to 
fail, mislead, or disappoint expectation; 
trustworthy. b. Cautious, keeping to ‘the 
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safe side’. 1604. 7. fa. With of: Sure to 
Obtain —1846. b. To be s. followed by inf., 
is predicated of a person or thing to express 
the certainty of the fact or event involved 
in the predication. Hence used attrib. in 
colloq. phrases like He is a s. first’ = heiss. 
to take a first class. 1790. 

l. I greatly feare my monie is not s. SHAKS. 
Whil’st thou ly’st warme at home, secure and 8. 
"SHAKS. A person once infected with the small- 
pox is s. from having it a second time 1801. 2. 
A Station s. for Ships, when Tempests roar 
DRYDEN. That part of the world is at a 8. 
distance DICKENS. 4. ’Tis never 8. to despise an 
enemy DE FOE. On the &. side: with a margin of 
security against error. 5. Provb. S. binde, 8. 
finde 1573. But Banquo’s s.? Mur. I, my good 
Lord: s. in a ditch he bides. SHAKS. 6. b. My 
blood begins my safer Guides to rule SHAKS. 
7. b. He'll win it, ass.ass.! 1800, Phr. A s. catch. 

Special collocations. S. deposit (orig. U.S.), a 

lace in which valuables are stored; also attrib. 

- edge, a smooth edge of a file. S. load, a 
load which leaves a required margin of security 
against causing breakage or injury to a structure. 
Hence {Safe v. (rare) trans. to render s. or 
secure; to conduct safely out of -1611. Sa fe- ly 
adv., -ness. 

Safe-conduct (sé'fkg-ndvkt), sb. ME. 
[= (O)Fr. sauf conduit, med.L. salvus con- 
ductus; see SAFE a., CONDUOT sb.] 1. The 
privilege, granted by a sovereign or other 
competent authority, of being protected 
from arrest or molestation while making a 
particular journey or travelling within 
a certain region. 2, A document by which 
this privilege is conveyed. late ME. 3. 
3. The action of conducting in safety; safe 
convoy ME. 

1. In, with 8., under, upon (a) 8.; He had come 
over under a safe conduct, and he was not 
detained FROUDE. Hence }Safe-conduct v. 
trans, to lead, convoy, or conduct safely —1639. 

Safeguard (sé'fgaid), sb. (ME. sauf 
garde — A¥r. salve garde, (O)Fr. sauve 
garde (AL. salva gardia XIV); See SAFE a., 
GUARD sb.) 1. Protection, safety. Now 
rare or Obs. 2. Protection or security 
afforded by a specified person (or thing). 
Now rare or Obs. 1456. 13. = SAFE-CONDUCT 
1. 1607. 4. = SAFE-CONDUOT 2. Also, a 
guard or escort granted for the same purpose. 
1633. 5. A warrant granted by a military 
commander to protect a place from pillage. 
Also, a guard or detachment of soldiers 
sent to protect the place. 1706. 6. gen. 
Something that offers security from danger; 
a defence, protection; e.g. a legal proviso 
or a stipulation serving to prevent some 
encroachment; a course of action, a habit 
or sentiment, tending to protect the subject 
against some temptation 1471. 17. An 
outer skirt or petticoat worn by women to 
proteot their dress when riding —1789. 

2. Phr. In, under (the) 8. of. 3. On safegard he 
came to me SHAKS. 4. Whosoever shall presume 
to violate a Save-gard, shall die without mercy 
1642, 6. His owne valour was his s. 1634. The 
old SEE of the Bench was a grand s. of its 
dignity 1891. 

Salavata (Scl. gad), v. 1494. f. prec.] 
trans, To keep secure from danger or attack; 
to guard, protect, defend. Now chiefly with 
immaterial obj. (e.g. interests, rights); 
spec. = PROTECT v. 2. Hence Sa-feguarding 
vbl, sb. = PROTECTION 4. 

Safe-hold. 1793. lf. Horp sb.'; of. 
SmRoNGHOLD.] A place of safety from attack. 

Sa‘fe-kee-ping, vbl. sb. late ME. The 
action of keeping safe; protection, custody. 

Safety (sert). (ME. sauvele (three 
syll&) — (O)Fr. sauveté :- med.L. salvitas, 
-tat-, f. L. salvus; see SAFE d., -TY*] 1. 
The state of being safe; exemption from 
hurt or injury; freedom from danger. tb. 
Sometimes pl. = the safety of more than 
one person —1814. 12. Close custody or 
confinement —1595. 13. A means or instru- 
ment of safety; a protection, safeguard 
-1793. 4. The quality of being unlikely to 
cause hurt or injury; freedom from danger- 
ousness; safeness 1717. 5. Engineering. 
Factor or coefficient of s.: the ratio between 
the strains put upon any material and the 
ultimate strength of the material 1858. 6. 
In full s.-bolt. A contrivance for locking the 
trigger of a gun, so as to prevent accidental 
i Also, a gun fitted with this 
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1881. 7. In full s. bicycle. The type of 
bicycle now in use, differing from its pre- 
decessor in the lower position of the saddle, 
whereby greater safety is afforded to the 
rider 1877. 

1. It is. his duty..not to hazard the s, of the 
Community ‘Junius’ Lett. Provb. There is 8. in 
numbers. Phr. In s.: safe(ly). To play for 8. 
(Billiards): Of a player, to leave his opponent's 
ball in such a position as to make his next stroke 
a very difficult one; hence gen, (usu. with de- 
rogatory implication) to act with circumspec- 
tion so as not to be exposed to danger or risk. 
2. Rom, & Jul. V. iii. 183. 4. S. first: a maxim or 
slogan inculcating caution, esp. on the highway. 

attrib. Used freely since c 1800 as a specific 
designation for contrivances for ensuring safety, 
or for implements, machines, etc., constructed 
with a view to safety in use; as s. bicycle (see 
sense 7); s. bolt, catch (see sense 6); s. cage, (a) 
the wire qur of a safety lamp; (b) a miner's 
cage fitted with apparatus to prevent its falling 
if the rope breaks; s. curtain, a fire-proof curtain. 
in a theatre cutting off the auditorium from the 
stage; S. fuse, a fuse which can be ignited at a 
safe distance from the charge; s. lamp, a 
miner's lamp the flame of which is so protected 
that it will not ignite fire-damp; s. match, 
one which ignites only when rubbed on a pre- 
pared surface; -razor, a razor provided with 
guards for the blade. 

Sa-fety-pin. 1857. 1. A pin for fastening 
clothing, bent back on itself so as to form a 
spring, and with a guard or sheath to cover 
the point and prevent its accidental un- 
fastening. 2. A pin used for fastening, 
locking, or securing some part of a machine 
1878. 

Sa-fety-valve. 1797. 1. A valve in a 
steam-boiler which automatically opens 
to permit steam to escape when the pressure 
is becoming dangerous. Also, a similar 
valve opening inwards, to admit air when a 
partial vacuum has been formed. 2. fig. 
An opening or channel for 'letting off 
steam’, giving vent to excitement, or the 
like 1818. 3. Phr. To sit on the 8., to follow a 
policy of repression. 

Safflower  (swflau»i). 1562. [- Du. 
saffloer or G. saflor — OFr. saffleur — It. 
tsafiore, var. of asfiore, asfrole, zaffrole; 
infl. by assoc. with saffron and flower.) 
1. The dried petals of the Carthamus tinct- 
orius, also the red dye produced from these 
petals. 2. The thistle-like plant Carthamus 
tinctorius, extensively cultivated for the 
dye obtained from its flowers; the seeds 
yield an oil used for lamps 1682. 

Saffron (sefron), sb. and a. IME. 
saffran, safron — (O) Fr. safran — Arab. 
za*farün, of unkn. origin] A. sb. 1. An 
orange-red produet consisting of the dried 
stigmas of Crocus sativus (see 2). Now 
used chiefly for colouring confectionery, 
liquors, etc., and for flavouring. b. Indian s.: 
any plant of the genus Curcuma 1727. 2. 
The Autumnal Crocus, Crocus sativus, 
which produces saffron. late ME. b. 
Bastard S. = SAFFLOWER 2; called also 
American, Dyer's, Mock S., Meadow or 
Wild S., Colchicum autumnale. 1548. 3. 
The orange-yellow colour of saffron (sense 
1). late ME. 

mb. cake, a cake flavoured with 8.; S. 
imber of a S. African tree, Elzoden- 
dron croceum. 

B. adj. Resembling saffron in colour 
1567. 

There let Hymen oft appear In S. robe MILT. 

Collocations: s. butterfiy, moth, collectors” 
names for certain lepidoptera having yellow 
wings; s. plum, a W. Indian sapotaceous tree 
(Bumelia cuneata) having a yellow fruit. Hence 
Sa-ffron v. (rare) trans. to season or dye with 
to give a s.-yellow colour to. Sa-ffroned 
coloured with, or having the colour of, 
flavoured with s. Sa-ffrony a. (rare) of a coloi 
somewhat resembling s. 

Safranin (se-frinin). 1868. [- Fr. safra- 
nine, f. safran SAFFRON + -ine -IN'.] Chem. 
a. The yellow colouring matter of saffron. 
b. A coal-tar colour which dyes yellowish- 
red. 

Sag (seg), sb. 1580. f. next.] The action 
of sagging. 1. Naut. Movement or tendency 
to leeward. 2. In a rope, wire, etc. supported 
at two points: The dip below the horizontal 
line, due to its weight 1861. 3. A sinking or 
subsidence; quasi-concr. a place where the 
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Surface has subsided, a depression 1872. 4. 
Comm. A decline in price 1891. 

Sag (seg), v. Inf. sagged, sagging. 
late ME. [- (M)LG. sacken = Du. zakken, 
in same sense; for the development or 
variation of -g, -gg- from -, -ck- see SMUG, 
TRIGGER, etc.] 1. intr. To sink or subside 
gradually, by weight or pressure. b. Of a 
part of the body (occas. of a person): To 
droop; to sink or hang down loosely 1526, 
€. Of a garment: To hang unevenly, to 
slip out of position. Now chiefly dial. and 
U.S. 1592. d. To bend or curve downwards 
in the middle, from its own weight or 
superincumbent pressure. Said, e.g., of a 
rope supported at two points, of a beam, 
plank, ete. 1753. 2. To decline to a lower 
level, through lack of strength or eflort. 
(Common in U.S.) 1508. b. Comm. To 
decline in price 1887. 3. To drag oneself 
along wearily or feebly 1573. 4. Nau, Of a 
Ship or boat: To drift, be carried out of 
the intended.course. Chiefly in the phr. fo s. 
to leeward. 1633. 5. trans, To cause to bend 
downwards in the middle 1755. 

1. The old pavements have sunk or sagged con- 
siderably DARWIN. b. The head slowly sagged 
down on to the cushions 1902. d. One. Comes to 
wonder why the whole ceiling does not s. 1886. 
2. The minde I sway by, and the heart I beare, 
Shall neuer sagge with doubt, nor shake with 
feare SHAKS. 4. We're sagging south on the 
Long Trail KIPLING. 5. Their bottoms were 
thus sagged down by the cargoes 1777. 

Saga (an ga). 1709. [- ON. (Icel.) saga 
Saw sb.'] 1. Any of the narrative compo- 
sitions in prose that were written in Ice- 
land or Norway during the Middle Ages; in 
Eng. use often applied spec. to those which 
embody the traditional history of Icelandic 
families or of the kings of Norway. Also 
transf., a story of heroic achievement or 
marvellous adventure. 2. (Partly after 
G. sage). A mythical story, which has been 
handed down by oral tradition; historical or 
heroic legend 1864. 

1. transf. Dick delivered himself of the s. of his 
own doings KIPLING. 2. The Sagas of Guy of 
Warwick and Bevis of Hampton 1883. Comb. s. 
-man [= ON. sọgumaðr], a writer of sagas. 

Sagacious (Säge- Tes), a. 1007. fr. L. 
sagaz, sagac- + -IOUS; see -ACIOUS.] ti. 
Acute in perception, esp. by smell —1732. 
2. Gifted with acuteness of mental dis- 
cernment; of keen penetration and judge- 
ment; shrewd 1050. b. Characterized by 
sagacity 1831. 3. Of animals: Intelligent 
1759. 

2. True Charity is s., and will find out hints for 
beneficence SiR T. BROWNE. b. This s. con- 
Jecture 1857. Hence Saga'cious-ly adv., ness. 

Sagacity (sügw'stti). 1548. = Fr. sagacité 
or L. sagacitas, tat-, f. as prec.; see -ITY.] 
The quality of being sagacious. t1. Acute 
sense of smel1—1798. 2. Acuteness of mental 
discernment; keenness and soundness of 
judgement; penetration, shrewdness 1548. 
b. pl. Sagacious observations 1866. 3. 
Of animals: Exceptional intelligence 1555. 

1. Some TET Show that nice s. of smell 
COWPER. 2. Men of skill and s. do sometimes 
foretel futurities 1693. A man of great s. in 
money matters DICKENS. 3. The s. of the beaver 
in eutting down trees 1837. 

Sagamore (se:gümó*i. 1013. [- Penob- 
scot sagamo ; see SACHEM.) = SACHEM. 

[Sagan (sé-gán). 1625. [Late (Talmudic) 
use of Heb. ságan or segen — Assyrian 
Saknu prefect (of conquered territory). 
In the Bible the word denotes a civil 
governor.] Jewish Antiq. The deputy of the 
Jewish high-priest; the second highest 
functionary of the Temple. 

[Sagapenum (segipinim). 1579. [Late 
L. — Gr. o a plant, prob. Ferula 
persica; also its gum.] A gum-resin, the 
concrete juice of Ferula persica, formerly 
used as an anti-spasmodic and emmena- 
gogue, or externally. Also gum s. 

Sagathy (se:güpi). Obs. exc. Hist. 1707. 
[In Fr. sagatis, Sp. sagalí; origin unkn.] A 
light-weight stuff made either of silk and 
wool or silk and cotton. b. attrib. or adj. 
Made of s. 1711. 

Sage (sé'd3), sb.! [ME. sauge — (O) Fr. 
sauge :- L. salvia the healing plant’, f. 
salvus safe. For the phonology cf. chafe, 
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gauge, safe, Ralph (ré'f).] 1. A plant of the 
genus Salvia, of the Labiatz; esp. S. officinalis, 
an aromatic culinary herb. Hence, the 
dried leaves of this plant used in cooking. 
2. Cookery. S. and onions: a stuffing chiefly 
composed of those ingredients, used for 
goose, duck, pork, ete. Also s.-and-onion 
stuffing. 

attrib. and Comb., as s. ale, bread, wine, etc. 
also s.-brush, -bush, a collective name a) 
plied to various species of Artemisia, esp. A. 
tri ; -cheese, a kind of cheese which is 
flavoured and mottled by mixing a decoction of 
sage-leaves with the cheese-curd; -green, a 
dull greyish green resembling that of the foliage 


hare = 


spar- 
, esp. 
belli; s. thrasher, the mountain mocking- 


Sage (sé'd3), a. and sb.* ME. 
sage :- Gallo-Rom. *sapius (cf. L. nesapius 
ignorant, f. sapere be wise.] A. adj. Now 


[= (O)Fr. 


literary. 1. Of a person: Wise, discreet, 
judicious. In mod. use: Practically wise, 
rendered prudent or judicious by experience. 
b. Of advice, conduct, etc.: Characterized by 
profound wisdom; based on sound judgement. 
1531. c. Of the countenance, bearing, eto. : 
Exhibiting sageness or profound wisdom. 
Now usu. somewhat ironical, 1810. 12. 
Grave, dignified, solemn —1644. 

1. S. graue men SHAKS. The wise reasoning 
of a certain s, magistrate BERKELEY. b. Little 
thought he of this s. caution MILT. 2. Great 
Bards beside In s. and solemn tunes have sung, 
Of Turneys MILT. 

B. sb. A man of profound wisdom; esp. 
one of those persons of ancient history or 
legend who were traditionally famous as the 
wisest of mankind; hence, one entitled to a 
like degree of veneration with these. Occas. 
in weaker sense, a wise man. ME. b. Used 
playfully or ironically 1751. 

A Starr..proclaims him com, And guides the 
Eastern Sages, who enquire His place MILT. 
The seven sages of Greece: Thales, Solon, Periander, 
Cleobulus, Chilon, Bias, and Pittacus, to each of 
whom some wise maxim is attributed by ancient 
writers, b. The sages of the village 1822. Hence 
Sa-ge-ly adv., -ness. 

Sagene* (sa-zen). 1737. [Russ] A 
measure of length used in Russia, equal to 
seven English feet. 

Sagene’ (sidsin). rare. 1846. L L. 
sagena — Gr. can.] A fishing-net; fig. a 
network (of railways, etc.). 

Sagenite (sidsi-noit). 1802. (f. Gr. 
o. + -ITE' 2 b. Named by H. B. de 
Saussure, 1796.] Min. A variety of rutile in 
which slender crystals are interlaced, form- 
ing a network. Hence Sageni-tic a. 

Saggar (sega), seggar (sega), sb. 
1768. (prob. a contr. of SAFEGUARD sb.) 1. 
A protecting case of baked fire-proof clay 
in which the finer ceramic wares are en- 
closed while baking in the kiln. 2. The clay 
of which saggars are made 1839. 

Saginate (se-dsine't), v. rare. 1023. 
[- saginat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. saginare, 
f. sagina, process or means of fattening; 
See -ATE*.] trans. To fatten (animals). So 
Sagina · tion 1607. 

Sagitta (sadzi-ta). 1591. [L., lit. an 
arrow.] 1. Astr. A northern constellation 
lying between Hercules and Delphinus 
1704. 2. Geom. The versed sine of an arc 
1594. 3. Arch. The keystone of an arch 1703. 
4. The middle horizontal stroke in the Greek 
letter e 1864. 5. Anat. The sagittal suture 
1891. 6. Zool. a. One of the otoliths of a 
fish’s ear 1888, b. One of the components 
of certain sponge-spicules 1898. 

Sagittal (südsitàD, a. 1541. [- Fr. 
sagiltal — med. L. sagittalis, f. sagitta arrow; 
see -AL'.] 1. Anat. a. S. suture: the median 
suture between the parietal bones of the 
skull. b. Pertaining to the sagittal suture; 
pertaining to or lying in the median longi- 
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tudinal antero-posterior plane of the body, 
or to any plane parallel with this 1831. 
2. Pertaining to an arrow; resembling an 
arrow or an arrow-head in shape (rare) 
1656. Hence Sagi-ttally adv. Anat. ‘in the 
direction of the s. plane’. 

Sagittarius (sædzitē>riðs). late ME. 
[L., archer, subst. use of adj.; see next.] 
1. Astr. (With capital S.) The zodiacal 
constellation of the Archer; hence, the 
ninth sign of the zodiac, which the sun 
enters about 22 Nov. b. The mythical 
Centaur who was fabled to have been 
transformed into this constellation 1590, 
2. Her. A bearing representing a centaur 
with a drawn bow 1619. 

Sagittary (swdsitüri. late ME. I- L. 
sagittarius, pertaining to arrows, f. sagitta 
arrow; Bee -aARY'.] fl. Astr. = prec. 1. —1788. 
2. A centaur; spec. the centaur who accord- 
ing to medieval romance fought in the 
Trojan army against the Greeks 1509. 3, 
A representation of a centaur or of a moun- 
ted archer; spec. in Her. = prec. 2. 1010. 
4. An archer 1832. 

Sagittate (sw-dsite't), a. 1700. [f. L. 
sagilla arrow + -ATE*] Bol. and Zool. 
Shaped like an arrow-head. So Sa-gittated 
a. 1752. 

Sago (ségo). 1555. ([- (orig. through 
Pg.) Malay ságü.] 1. The tree from which 
sago (see 2) is obtained. 2. A species of 
starch prepared from the pith of the trunks 
of several palms and cycads, esp. Metroxylon 
leve and M. rumphii, chiefiy used as an 
article of food 1580. 

2. French s., common arrowroot. Japan s., the 
8. prepared from various species of Cycas. Pearl 
8.: see PEARL, 

attrib, and Comb.: s.-palm (tree) = 
spleen, amyloid degeneration of the Malpighian 
corpuscles of the spleen, resembling boiled sago, 
Sagoin (sigoi-n). 1007. [- Fr. sagouin, 
tsagoin — Pg. saguim — Guarani sagui, 


sense 1; 


gagui.) A small S. Amer. monkey, esp. 
one of the genus Callithrix. 
Sagum (sé'gim). Pl. saga. 1000. [L.; 


also sagus, = late Gr. odyos; said to be of 
Gaulish origin.) Rom. Antig. A Roman mili- 
tary cloak; also, a woollen cloak worn by 
the ancient Gauls, Germans, and Spaniards. 

Sahara (sühà-rà). 1013. [- Arab. sahrd 
desert.] The great desert of Libya or 
northern Africa. (With capital S.) b. transf. 
and fig. A desert, wilderness 1862, Hence 
Saha-ran, Saha-rian, Saha-ric adjs. 

Sahib (siib) 1627. [Urdu use of 
Arab, sáhib companion, friend, lord, master.] 
A respectful title used by the natives of 
India in addressing an Englishman or 
European (= ‘sir’); also, in native use, an 
Englishman or European. Also affixed as a 
title (= ‘Mr.’ prefixed) to the name or 
office of a European. (See also MEMSAHIB.) 

Sahidic (sihi-dik), a. 1825. (f. Arab. 
sa‘id upper + -10.] Belonging to the dialect 
of Coptic spoken in Thebes and Upper 
Egypt. Also quasi-sb., the S. language, or 
the S. version of the Bible. 5 

Sahlite (sä-leit). 1807. [- G. salit, f. 
Sahla (Sala) in Sweden; see ATR 2 b.] 
Min. A variety of pyroxene. 

Sai (sii). 1774. [- Brazilian sahy, 
cahy.] A S. Amer. monkey, Simia capucina, 

Saic (seji-k). 1607. I- Fr. saique Turkish 
$ayka.] A kind of sailing vessel common 
inthe Levant. 

Said (sed), ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. of SAY 
v. 1. Named or mentioned before. (Also 
abovesaid, aforesaid.) 12. Spoken, uttered; 
in phr. s. saw —1659. à 

Saiga (se. ga, sai-gá). 1801. [- Russ.] A kin 
of antelope (S. fartarica) of the steppes of 
Russia. Also s.-antelope. $ 

Sail (sé), sb. (OB. segel =  OFris. 
seil, OS. segel (Du. zeil), OHG. segal (G. 
segel), ON. segl - Gme. *sezlam, of unkn. 
origin.] 1. One of the shaped pieces ot 
canvas or other textile material fastene 
to the masts, spars, or stays of a vessel, A 
as to catch the wind and cause the vesse 
to move through the water. Also occas. 4 
Similar apparatus for propelling a wind 
driven carriage. b. transf. Applied to the 
wing of a bird (poet.). Also techn. in Falconry, 
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the wing of a hawk. 1590. 2. Sails collectively. 
late ME. 3. a. In collective sing. (also tin 
pl.) chiefly with numeral: (So many) sailing- 
vessels. late ME. b. A ship or other vessel 
esp. as descried by its sails 1517. 4. An 
apparatus (now usu. an arrangement of 
boards) attached to each of the arms of a 
windmill for the purpose of catching the 
wind. Also (windmill) sails collectively, 
surface presented by the sails. ME. 5. 
Zool. a. The large dorsal fin of the sail- 
fish. b. One of the two large tentacles of the 
Nautilus, formerly believed to be used as 
sails. 1817. 6. S. Afr. A tarpaulin or canvas 
sheet for covering a wagon 1850. 

1. Thy tacklings are loosed..they could not 
spread the salle Zsa. 33:23. fig. Where Tullie 
doth set vp his saile of eloquence ASCHAM, b. 
The mountain eagle..Spread her dark sails on 
the wind Scorr. 2. The Admiral. carried all s. 
1806. Full a sail (or sails collectively) filled 


by the wind; the condition of a ship with sails 
so filled. At, fit, full sail(s [= L. pleno velo, 
plenis velis, Fr. à pleines voiles), (sailing) with a 
strong favourable wind, at full speed; so also 
full s. as advb. phr. In mod. use, in full s. 
js applied to describe: the condition of a ship 
with all sails set. 


Under 8., having the sails set. 


Comb. ne of the beams of a windmill: 
= WHIP sb, III. 2; -axle, the axle on which the 
sails of a windmill revolve; -boat (U.S.), a sail- 
ing-boat; -fish, any of various fishes, as Selachus 
maximus, having a large dorsal fin; -fluke, 
the whiff, Rhombus megastoma; -hook, a small 
hook for holding the seams of a sail while it is 
being sewn; -loft, a place where sails are con- 
structed; -maker, one whose business it is to 
make, repair, or alter sails; -needle, a large 
needle used in sewing canvas; -room, a room 
(in a ship) for storing sails; -winged a. poet. 
[after L. velivolus], (a) of ships, having sails 
that serve as wings (b) transf. as an epithet of the 
sea; (c) having wings like sails. Hence Sai-lless a. 
having no sails or ships, 

Sail (sel), sb. 1602. [f. next.] 1. An act 
of sailing; a voyage or excursion on a 
sailing-vessel 1004. 2. Only in nonce-uses. A 
number sailing 1608. 3. Sailing qualities; 
speed in sailing 1602. 

1. Phr. T'o take s., to embark. 2. Wee haue de- 
scryed. ., a portlie saile of ships SHAKS. 

Sail (sé), v. [OE. segl(ijan - Gmo. 
*sesljan, f. *seslam SAIL sb.!] I. intr. 1. Of 
Dersons: To travel on water in a vessel 
propelled by the action of wind upon sails; 
now often, to travel on water in a vessel 
propelled by any means other than oars; 
to navigate a vessel in a specified direction. 
2. Of a ship or other vessel: To move or 
travel on water by means of sails, or (in 
mod. use) by means of steam or any other 
mechanical agency ME. 3. To begin a 
Journey by water; to set sail. late ME. 4. 
transf. To glide on the surface of water or 
through the air, either by the impulsion of 
wind or without any visible effort. late 
ME. 5. Of persons, in transf, senses. a. To 
move or go in a stately or dignified manner, 
Suggestive of the movement of a ship 
under sail. (Chiefly of women.) 1841. b. 
18905 in (slang): to proceed boldly to action 

1. I loue nat to sayle by see, but when I can nat 
Chose 1530. Phr. To s. near (or close to) the wind: 
(see WIND ab, ITI. 3); fig. to come very near to 
transgression of a law or a received moral 
principle; to run the risk of disaster. 2. Light 
boates saile swift, though greater hulkes draw 
deepe SHAKS. Steamships s. from every shore 
1886. 3. The fleet of the prince was already 
sailed GoLpsM. On the 13th,..I sailed from 
Plymouth Sound 1777. 4. Swans that s. along the 
Silver Flood DRYDEN. Where great whales 
come sailing by M, ARNOLD. 5. a. Then all the 
great people sailed in state from the room C. 

RONTÉ, 

II. trans. 1. To sail over or upon, to navi- 
gate (the sea, a river, etc.). Now somewhat 
arch. late ME. 2. With cognate obj.: 
To s. through, out: to continue (a sailing- 
match, race), to the end 1886. b. To sail 
or glide through (the air) 1725. 3. To navi- 
gate (a ship or other vessel) 1566. b. To 
put (a toy boat) on the water and direct its 
course 1863. 

1. A thousand Ships were man’d to s. the Sea 
DRYDEN, 2. The uninjured vessel shall s. out the 
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race 1899. b. The buzzard..on broad wings.. 
slowly sails the sky 1899. 3. He loved the sea; 
he liked to s. his own boat 1890. Hence Sai-lable 
a. (now rare or Obs.) of a ship: that is in a condi- 
tion to sail; of the sea, etc.: that can be sailed 
on; navigable. 

Sailcloth (sé-Iklop). ME. I. SAIL sb.' + 
CLorH sb.] fl. A piece of cloth forming or 
designed to form part of a sail of a vessel or a 
windmill 1598. 2. Canvas or other textile 
material such as is used for sails 1015. b. A 
piece of this used as a covering 1778. 

Sailer (sé-lo1). late ME. If. Sam v. + 
Anl.] 1. One who sails. Now rare. 2. A 
Ship or vessel with ref. to her powers of 
sailing 1582, b. A sailing vessel 1871. 

2. A very strong light ship, and a..good s. 
DE For, 

Sailing (sé-lip), vbl. sb. OE. If. SAIL v. 
+ Ne 1. The action of SAIL v. 2. Pro- 
gression, style or speed of progression, of a 
ship or other vessel (orig. of a sailing-vessel) 
1687. 3. Departure (of a ship) from port 
1748. 

Comb.: s.-boat, a (small) boat propelled by a 
sail; -line, the line on a vessel's hull which 
marks the level of the water when she is ballasted 
and rigged for sailing, but not laden or armed; 
-master, an officer charged with the navigation 
of a vessel (in British use chiefly with ref. to 
yachts; in the U.S. navy, a commissioned officer, 
usu. a lieutenant, appointed to direct the naviga- 
tion of a ship of war); s. orders, the directions 
given to a captain of a vessel with regard to time 
of departure, destination, etc. 

Sailor (sé'loa). 1642. [Alteration of 
SAILER: see -OR 2 d.] 1. One who is profess- 
ionally occupied with navigation; a sea- 
man, mariner. Also, a member of a ship's 
company below the rank of officer. 12. — 
SAILER 2. 1775. 3. Short for s. hat 1898. 

1. Phr. To be a good s. [= Fr. étre bon marin]: to 
be exempt from sea-sickness. 

attrib. and Comb.: s.-fish = sail-fish; s. hat, a 
hat such as is worn by sailors; hence, a form of 
hat (with flat brim of even breadth all round) 
formerly worn by women, and a different form 
(with turned-up brim) worn by children; -man, 
in uneducated and joc, use = sense 1; also occas. 
an adult sailor, b. with possessive: sailor's 
choice, U.S., a name given locally to various 
American fishes; sailors’ home, a home built 
by subscription, for the accommodation of 
sailors on moderate terms; sailor’s knot, any 
of the kinds of knot used by sailors; also, a kind 
of knot used in tying aneck-tie. Hence Sai-lorless 
a. without sailors. Saiorly a. befitting, or 
having the characteristics of, as. 

Sailyard (sé-lyàid). OE. If. Sam sb.* + 
YARD sb.*] Naut. One of the yards or 
spars on which the sails are spread. 

Saimiri (saimbe. ri). 1774. [Brazilian Pg. 
saimirim — Tupi cahy miri little monkey (f. 
cahy Sat + miri little).] A small S. Amer. 
squirrel-monkey of the genus Chrysothrix. 

Sain (sein), v. Now arch. and dial. [OE. 
segnian = OS. segnon (Du. zegenen), OHG. 
seganün (G. segnen bless) ON. signa; — L. 
signare Sign (in eecl. use to sign with the 
cross), f. signum SIGN sb.] 1. trans. To make 
the sign of the cross on (a thing or person) 
in token of consecration or blessing; or 
for the purpose of exorcizing a demon, 
warding off the evil influences of witches, 
poison, ete. b. refl. To cross (oneself) OE. 2. 
trans. To bless ME. Ib. Associated by 
some mod. writers with L. sanare to heal 
1832. 3. To secure by prayer or enchantment 
from evilinfluence 1670. 

1. Patrick sained the earth and it swallowed up 
the wizard 1887. 2. Mary, Mother, s. and save! 
1839. b. There flowers no balm to s. him HOUS- 


MAN. 

Sainfoin (sé-nfoin). 1626. [Fr. tsaintfoin 
(mod. sainfoin) orig. lucerne — mod. L. 
sanctum fenum ‘holy hay’, alt. of sanum 
fænum ‘wholesome hay’, which was based 
on L. herba medica ‘healing plant’, itself 
erron. alt. of herba Médica, Gr. Mnbuc móa 
‘Median grass'.] A perennial herb, Ono- 
brychis sativa, much grown as a forage 
plant. Also, locally, lucerne (Medicago 
sativa). 

Saint (sent; unstressed sent, snt), a. and 
sb. ME. [OE. sanct, superseded (xu) by 
seint(e, sant, saint (before a name with 
initial cons., sein, sayn) — OFr. seint, (also 
mod.) saint, fem. seinte, sainte — L. sanctus 
sacred, holy, prop. pa. pple. of sancire, used 


SAINT 


subst. in the Vulgate.] A. adj. = Hoty, in 
special applications. 1. Prefixed to the 
name of a canonized person (sea B. 2), 
also to the names of the archangels; now 
felt to be the sb. used appositively. Abbrev. 
S. and St., pl. SS. and Sts. 2. transf. ta. 
Of heathen deities, etc. —1588. b. allus. 
or iron. Obs. in general use. late ME. 13. 
Prefixed to various common nouns (in 
collocations taken over from Latin and 
French), esp. Charity, Cross, Spirit, Trinity 
—1710. 4. Attributive and possessive colloca- 
tions of proper names with the prefix 
‘Saint’ (‘St.’) in sense 1. a, Many plants, 
animals, and other objects have been named. 
after saints of the calendar, For these see 
the saints’ names or the sbs. qualified by 
them. b. Many diseases have been named 
after saints that are supposed to ward off 
or relieve them. c. Many objects are called. 
after a place-name or a surname beginning 
with ‘Saint’ (‘St.’); see below. 

1. The possessive of names preceded by ‘Saint’ 
is often used ellipt. in names of churches, as St. 

aul's, St. Peter's. Hence various names of 
towns, villages, etc., as St, Albans, St. Andrews, 
St. Bees, 2. a. Saint Cupid then, and Souldiers 
to the field SHAKS, b. St. Monday: see MONDAY. 
St. Lubbock's day, (joc.) any of the bank holidays 
instituted by Sir John Lubbock’s Act, 1871, 3. 
By gis, and by S. Charity SHAKS. 4. b. St. 
Anthony’s fire: see FIRE sb. 12. St. Vitus’ dance: 
see DANCE sb. c. St. Bernard (dog), in full 
Great St. Bernard dog, a dog of a breed kept by 
the monks of the Hospice of the Great St. 
Bernard (a dangerous pass in the Alps between 
Switzerland and Italy) for the rescue of travellers 
in distress, St. Germain pear, a fine dessert 
pear. St. Leger, a horse-race for three-year-olds 
run at Doncaster; instituted by Colonel St. 
Leger in 1776. St. Michael's, the name of one of. 
the Azores, which produced a fine quality of 
orange. 

B. sb. A holy person. 1, One of the blessed 
dead in Heaven. Usu. pl. ME. 2, Eccl. One 
of those persons who are formally recognized 
by the Church as having by their exceptional 
holiness of life attained an exalted station in 
heaven, and as being entitled in an eminent 
degree to the veneration of the faithful; a 
canonized person ME. b. A representation 
or image of a saint 1563. 3. In Biblical use, 
one of God's chosen people; in the N.T., 
one of the elect under the New Covenant; a 
member of the Christian church; a Christian. 
Hence used as their own designation by some 
puritanical sects in the 16-17 ¢., and by the 
Mormons. late ME. b. In Biblical use 
applied to angels. late ME. 4. A person of 
extraordinary holiness of life. Sometimes 
iron, A person making an outward pro- 
fession of piety. 1563. 5. A nickname for: 
a. A member of a religious association at 
Cambridge. Now Hist. 1793. b. One of the 
party which promoted the agitation in 
England against slavery. Now Hist, 1830. 

1. She, half an angel in her own account, 
Doubts not hereafter with the saints to mount. 
COWPER. 2. In a cave To bidde, and rede on 
holy seyntes lyves CHAUCER. A considerable 
number of churches are called after the names of 
the primitive saints of our island 1847. transf. 
The graves of Moslem saints 1876, 3. The fellow- 
ship of his Saincts in this present world HOOKER. 
b. Gabriel. lead forth my armied Saints Mir, 
4. For such an iniurie would vexe a very s. 
SHAKS. 

Comb.: saint's day, a day set apart by the 
Church for observing the memory of a s, Hence 
Sai-ntdom, the condition of a s.; saints collect- 
ively. +S.-errant [after KNIGHT-ERRANT], 
a s. who travelled in quest of spiritual adventures 
nical). Sai'ntess, a female s, Saintish a, 
s.-like (chiefly contempt.). Sai-ntling, a little or 
petty s. 

Saint (sent), v. ME. If. prec.] 1. pass. 
To be or become a saint in Heaven. Obs. 
or arch, 2. trans. To call (a person) a saint, 
give the name of ‘saint’ to; spec. to enrol 
among the number of saints formally 
recognized by the Church; to canonize. 
late ME. 3. To cause to be regarded, or to 
appear, as a saint; to represent as a saint 
(rare) 1609. +4. To ascribe holy virtues or a 
sacred character to —1057. 5. intr. To act or 
live as a saint; to play the saint. In later 
use chiefly with i£. 1460. 

1. I hold you as a thing en-skied, and sainted 
SHAKS. 2. A Shooe-maker that has been Beati- 
fy'd, tho' never Sainted ADDISON. 3. The 
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Picture..would Martyr him and S. him to 
befoole the people MILT. 5. Whether the Charmer 
sinnerit ors.it POPE. 

Sainted (sé'-ntéd), ppl. a. 1598. [f. prec. 
+ -ED'] 1. Enrolled among the saints; 
canonized; that is a saint in Heaven 1631. 2. 
Of sanctified or holy life or character 1605. 
3. Such as belongs to or befits a saint; 
sacred 1598. 

1. The s. Figures on the Casement painted 
Loner. 2. His virtuous and s. wife DISRAELI. 
3. The broad sun Hangs over s. Lebanon MOORE. 

Sainthood (sé-nthud). 1550. [f. SAINT 
Sb. + -HOOD.] The condition, status, or 
dignity of a saint; also, saints collectively. 

Sai-ntlike, a. 1580. [f. as prec. + -LIKE.] 
Resembling a saint or that of a saint; of 
saintly life or charaeter. 

Saintly (sé^ntli) a. 1660. [f. SAINT sb. + 
-LY'.] Of, belonging to, or befitting a saint 
or saints; of great holiness or sanctity; 
sainted. 

The same weake silly lady as ever, asking such s. 
questions PEPYS. Hence Sai'ntliness. 

Saintship (sé'-nt,fip). 1606. [f. as prec. 
+ -SHIP.] 1. The condition or status of a 
canonized saint 1631. 2. The condition of 
being a saint or saintly person; saintliness 
of life or character 1613. 3. As a kind of 
title. Often ironical. 1606. 

Saint-Simonian (sé:nt-, sént;simd"niiin), 
a, and sb. Also St.-, 1831. [f. Saint-Simon 
+ AN.] A. adj. Belonging to or character- 
istic of the socialistic system propounded 
by the Comte de Saint-Simon (1760—1825), 
who advocated state control of all property 
and a distribution of the produce according 
to individual vocation and capacity. B. sb. 
An advocate of this system. Also Saint- 


Simonist  (soimónist) ^ Hence Saint- 
Simo'nianism, -Si‘monism, advocacy 
of or adherence to this system. 

Saithe (sé). Sc. 1032. [- ON. seidr 
*gadus virens' a kind of flsh; cf. Icel. 
seidi try.] The coal-fish. 

Sajou (sas). 1774. [Fr. (Buffon), 


shortened from sajouassu — Tupi saiuassu, 
f. sai SAI + -uassu augm. suffix.) One of 
various small S. Amer. monkeys, varieties 
of Sapajous, and Capuchin monkeys. 

Sake (sek). [OE. sac = OFris, sake, 
OS. saka (Du. zaak) OHG. sahha (G. 
sache), ON. sok :- Gmo. *sakó affair, thing, 
cause, legal action, accusation, crime, f. 
*sak-, rel. to *sdk- SEEK.) fL. As an in- 
dependent sb. 1. Contention, strife, dispute; 
in OE. also, a lawsuit, cause, action MK. 2. 
A charge or accusation (of guilt); a ground 
of accusation -late ME. 3. Guilt, sin; a 
fault, offence, crime —1450. 4. nonce-use. 
Regard or consideration for some one. 
SPENSER. 

4. Tho mov'd with wrath, and shame, and 
Ladies s. SPENSER, 

II. Phr. For the s. of; for (one's, a thing’s) s. 
1. Out of consideration for; on account of 
one's interest in, or regard for (a person); 

on (a person's) account ME. b. When the 
preceding genitive is pl., the pl. sakes is 
often used 1530. 2. Out of regard or con- 
sideration for (a thing); on account of, 
because of (something regarded as an end, 
aim, purpose, etc.); often = out of desire 
for, in order to attain. ME. 

1. For my own s. as well as for yours, I will do my 
very best JowETT. b. For both our sakes I 
would that word were true SHAKS, 2. It is 
doing mischief for mischiefs s. 1770. Flattering 
of rich men for the s. of a dinner JOWETT. For 
sweet marriage-s. SWINBURNE. Phr. For one's 
mame('8) 3., out of regard for one's name. For 
God's L5 for goodness’, Heaven's s.; Hold on, for 
Heaven's s.] 1879. For any 8., in any case, at 
all events. For old sake's 8., for the s. of old 
friendship. Sakes alive! and simply Sakes!: a 
vulgar exclam. of surprise (dial. and U.S.). 

[Saké, saki (s ke). 1687. [Japanese.] 
A Japanese fermented liquor made from 
rice. 

Saker (sé-koi). late ME. ( (00 Fr. 
sacre — Arab. sakr.] 1. A large lanner falcon 
(Falco sacer) used in falconry, esp. the 
female. 2. An old form of cannon smaller 
than a demi-culverin, formerly much em- 
ployed in sieges and on ships. Now Hist. 


or arch. 1521. 
Obs. late 


Sakeret (sékorét). or arch. 


1876 


ME. [- Fr. sacret, dim. of sacre SAKER.] The 
male of the saker. 

Saki (sàü-ki. 1774. [- Fr. saki (Buffon), 
irreg. — Tupi cahy, corresp. to Guarani cagui 
(see SAGOIN).] A S. Amer. monkey of the 
family Cebidz, of either of the two genera 
Pithecia or Brachyurus. 

Sali (sel). late ME. [L., = salt.] fl. 
Chem., Alch. and Pharm, Saur sb.' 
21674. 2. With qualifying word: ts. marine 
[med.L. sal marinus], common salt; s. 
mirabile (-is) [mod.L., *wonderful salt'], 
Glauber's salts, sulphate of soda; s. soda 
[med.L. sal sodz], crystallized sodium 
carbonate. See also SAL-AMMONIAC, SAL 
VOLATILE. late ME, 

Sal? (sà). Also saul, 1789. [Hindi sal 
= Skr. sala.) A valuable timber tree of 
India, Shorea robusta, yielding the resin 
dammar. 

Sala (sila). 1011. [It., Sp. = SALLE.) 
A hall or large apartment; spec. à dining- 
hall. 

Salaam (salam), sb. 1613. [- Arab. 
salām = Heb. 3álóm peace.] The Arabic 
salutation as-saldm ‘alaykum, Peace be upon 
you. Hence applied to a ceremonious 
obeisance accompanying this salutation, 
consisting (in India) of a low bow with the 
palm of the right hand placed on the fore- 
head. b. transf. Respectful compliments 
1623. 

1. The Moor rose instantly, with profound 
salaams, before her 1867, 

Salaam (sălā'm), v. 1693. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To make a salaam to; to salute with a 
salaam; to offer salutations to. 2, intr. To 
make a salaam or obeisance 1698. 

2. Putting their hands to their brow, and salaam- 
ing down to the ground 1852. 

Salacious (sülé^fos) d. 1045. [f. L. 
salax, salac- (t. salire leap) + -OUS; sce 
-I0US.] 1. Lustful, lecherous; sexually 
wanton 1059. 2. Tending to provoke 
lust (rare) 1645. Hence Sala:cious-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Salacity (sülw-siti). 1605. [— Fr. salacité 
or L. salacitas, f. as prec.; see -ITY.] The 
quality or condition of being salacious; 
lustfulness, lecherousness, sexual wanton- 


ness. 

Salad (seid). Also (dial. or arch.) 
sallet. late ME. [- (O)Fr. salade — Pr. 
salada :- Rom. *salata, subst. use (sc. 


herba) of pa. pple. fem. of *salare, f. L. sal 
Savr.] 1. A cold dish of herbs or vegetables 
(e.g. lettuce, endive), usu. uncooked, to 
which is often added sliced hard-boiled egg, 
cold meat, fish, etc., the whole being season- 
ed with salt, pepper, oil, and vinegar. Also 
(fruit s.) extended to a mixture of fruits 
Served in their syrup. b. fig. and allus., 
as a type of something mixed (or fsavoury) 
1601. 2. Any vegetable or herb used in a 
raw state as an article of food, esp. in the 
dish described in 1; = s.-herb 1460. 

1. The s. is the glory of every French dinner and 
the disgrace of most in England 1846. b. I 
remember one said, there was no Sallets in the 
lines, to make the matter sauoury SHAKS. Our 
Garrick’s a s., for in him we see Oil, vinegar, 
sugar, and saltness agree GOLDSM. * 

attrib.: s. burnet, the common burnet, Poterium 
sanguisorba; s. days, days of youthful inex- 
perience; s. dressing (see DRESSING vòl. sb. 4 a); 
TS.-herb = sense 2; -oil, olive oil of superior 
quality, such as is used in dressing salads. 
Hence Sa-lading, herbs and vegetables used for 


salad. 

Salal (seal). 1838. [Chinook Jargon 
sallal.| An evergreen shrub (Gaultheria 
shallon) of California and Oregon, bearing 
Sweet edible berries. 

Salamander (se-lámandoz, selüma-ndex). 
ME. [- (O)Fr. salamandre — L. salamandra 
— Gr. cadaudvipa.] 1. a. A lizard-like animal 
supposed to live in, or to be able to endure, 
fire. Now allusive. b. Any tailed amphibian 
of the urodelous family Salamandridz, or 
some closely allied family 1611. c. A figure 
of the mythical salamander used as an 
emblem 1688. 2. íransf. and fig., applied to 
persons, etc. with ref. to sense 1 a. 1596. b. 
A spirit supposed to live in fire 1657. 
Applied to various articles used in fire or 
capable of withstanding great heat. ta. 


SALE 


Asbestos —1700. b. An iron or poker used 
red-hot for lighting a pipe, igniting gun- 
powder, etc. 1698. c. Cookery. A circular iron 
plate which is heated and placed over a 
pudding, etc., to brown it 1769. 4. local U.S. 
A pouched rat or gopher, esp. Geomys 
pinetis 1859. 5. A German form of drinking 
a toast 1868. 

1. a. Like the S., that is ever in the fire and never 
consumed 1591. c. S. (Her), an emblem of 
constancy, is represented in flames 1823. 2. I 
haue maintain'd that S. [— flery-red face] of 
yours with fire, any time this two and thirtie 
yeeres SHAKS. 

.-cloth, an incombustible cloth made 
from asbestos; salamander's hair, a kind of 
asbestos; fs. stone = AMIANTHUS; fsalaman- 
der's wool, asbestos. Hence Salama:ndrian a, 
resembling (that of) a s.; sb. a salamandrian 
batrachian. 

Salamandrine (swlime-ndrin), a. and sb. 
1712. [f. SALAMANDER + -INEL] A. adj. l. 
Resembling or charaeteristio of the sala- 
mander in being able to resist fire, or live 
in it. 2. Zool. Of or pertaining to the Sala- 
mandrine 1865. B. sb. A spirit supposed to 
live in fire; also = SALAMANDER 1 b. 1797. 

Salamandroid (seliime-ndroid), a. and 
Sb. 1854, [f. SALAMANDER + -OID.] A. adj. 
Resembling a salamander. B. sb. A urodele 
of the genus Salamandra or allied genera 
1863. 

Salame (sili-me). Pl. salami. 1852. 
It., repr. pop. L. *sulamen, f. salare to salt.) 
A kind of sausage. 

Sal-ammoniac (selümó"nimk). ME. [- 
L. sal ammoniacus (in med.L. -acum); see 
Sal, AMMONIAC A. I.] Ammonium chloride. 

Salamstone (süle-m,stó"n) 1816. [- G. 
salamstein (Werner).] Min. A blue variety 
of sapphire from Ceylon. 

Salangane (sw-làggé!n) 1793. ( Fr. 
salangane, f. salamga name of the bird in 
Luzon.] Zool. One of the birds of the genus 
Collocalia, which make edible nests; an 
esculent swallow. 

Salariat (sale-. richt). 1918. [- Fr. salariat, 
f. salaire SALARY, after prolétariat.] The 
body of people in an industry, trade, or 
department who receive a salary (as dist. 
from wage-earners). 

Salaried (sw-lürid), ppl. a. 1600. f. 
SALARY sb. or v. + -ED.] 1. Having or re- 
ceiving a salary. 2. Having a salary attached 
to it 1836. 

1. Most of them are his s. schollers, or agents 
1600. 2. The poorly-s. Chair of Civil History 


1872. 
Salary (selári, sb. late ME. [~ AFT. 
salarie = (O)Fr. salaire :- L. salarium 


orig. money allowed to Roman soldiers 
for the purchase of salt, (hence) pay, 
stipend, subst. use (sc. argentum money) of 
salarius, f. sal salt; see -ARY'.] 1. Fixed 
payment made periodically to a person a8 
compensation for regular work; now usu. for 
non-manual or non-mechanical work (as 
opp. to wages. 12. Remuneration for 
services rendered; fee, honorarium —1043. 
1b. gen. Reward, recompense —1086. 

1. Sir Humphry Winch, Baronet, hath from the 
Court 5000. per annum Sallery 1677. 2. b. 
Felicitie, which is the salarie and reward of 


Vertue 1619. F 
Salary (sw. är), v. 1477. [Chiefly f. 


SALARY sb. In early use — Fr. salarier.] 
trans. To recompense, reward; to pay for 
something done (Obs. or arch.); to pay à 
regular sal to. 

The Chinese system—s. the doctor and stop 
his pay when you get ill 1893. 
Salband (sālbænd). Also sahlband. 
1811. [- G. salband, earlier sahlband.] Geol. 
A thin crust or coating of mineral, eto. 
Sale (sel), sb. (and a.) [Late OE. sala — 
ON. sala = OHG. sala, f. base of Gmo. 
*saljan SELL] 1. The action or an act of 
selling; the exchange of a commodity for 
money or other valuable consideration. 
Also: (Ready, slow, etc.) disposal of goods 
for money; opportunity of selling. D. 
spec. A putting up of goods to be sold 
publicly; a public auction 1073. C. A 
special disposal of shop goods at reduced 
prices in order to get rid of them. rapidly, 
e.g. at the end of a ‘season’ 1886. 2. altrib. 
or adj. That is made to be sold; that may be 


SALEABLE 


purchased (not being needed for home use); 
hence, ready-made; of inferior quality 
1455. 

1. b. He should pull down the bills advertising 
the s. of his effects TROLLOPE. 

Phrases. T'o 8. = 'fors.' Now only in to put up 
to 8. On 8. rs.’ TOf s., that is to be sold; 
vendible, venal. For s.; used adjectively, = 
intended to be sold; used advb., — with a view 
to selling. At s.: among booksellers, at 307; 
discount off the published price. S. and (or) 
return, a contract, by which goods are delivered 
to a retailer, to be paid for at a certain rate, if 
sold by him; and if not sold, to be returned to the 
vendor. S. of work, a sale of articles made by 
members of a congregation or association on 
behalf of some charitable or religious object. 

attrib. and Comb., as s.-price, rom, etc.; s. 
ring, the ring of buyers formed round an auction- 
eer at a 8. Also with pl., sales-book, a book or 
record of sales; sales-room = 8.-room. 

Saleable (sé'-lib’l), a. 1530. f. prec. + 
-ABLE.] 1. Capable of being sold; fit for 
sale; commanding a ready sale. b. Said 
of the price which an article will fetch 1778. 
2. Venal, mercenary. Now rare or Obs. 
1579. 2 

1. b. Goods to the s. value of 17: 
Saleabi‘lity. Sa-leableness. Sa-leably adv. 

Salempore (se-lémp6*1). 1598. [prob. f. 
*Salempur (pir town) f. Salem in the 
province of Madras, India.) A blue cotton 
cloth formerly made at Nellore (Madras) in 
India, and largely exported to the W. 
Indies. 

Sa lep (se-lép). 1736. [~ Fr. salep — Turk. 
sáülep — Arab. (kuga-’l-)ta‘lab, sometimes 
pronounced sa'lab. See SALOOP.] A nutritive 
meal, drink, or jelly made from the dried 
tubers of various orchidaceous plants, chiefly 
those of the genus Orchis; formerly also 
used as a drug. 

Saleratus (seloré'-tis), U.S. 1846. [- 
mod.L. sal aeratus ‘aerated salt’.) An 
impure bicarbonate of potash containing 
more carbon dioxide than pearl-ash does, 
much used as an ingredient in baking- 
powders. Now also applied to sodium 
bicarbonate similarly used. 

Salesian (sili-3'in), a. and sb. 1884. E Fr. 
salésien, f. name of S. Francois de Sales; 
See -IAN.] Of or pertaining to, a member of, 
an order (a) of nuns of the Visitation, 
founded by S. Francois de Sales, (b) of 
brothers founded by Dom Bosco for the 
care of poor and neglected children. 

Salesman (sé-lzmien). 1523. [f. sale's, 
genitive of SALE + MAN sb. Cf. tradesman, 
€tc.] A man whose business it is to sell 
goods or conduct sales; spec. U.S., a com- 
mercial traveller. Hence Sa-lesmanship, 
the condition or character of being a (good) s. 
8o Saleswo:man, a woman who sells goods 
(e.g. in a shop). 

Salian’ (sé'-lian), a. and sb. 1653. [f. L. 
Salii, referred by the ancients to salire 
leap; see SALIENT, -IAN.] “A, adj. Of or 
pertaining to the Salii or priests of Mars in 
ancient Rome. B. sb. One of the Salii. 

Salian? (sé-liàn), a. and sb. 1614. [f. 
late L. Salii the Salian Franks + -AN I. 1.] 
A. adj. Of or belonging to a tribe of Franks 
who inhabited a region near the Zuyder 
Zee, and to whom the ancestors of the 
Merovingian dynasty belonged. (Cf. SALIO.) 
B. sb. A Salian Frank. 

Salic (sælik, sé-lik), a. 1548, [- Fr. 
salique or med.L. Salicus, f. Salii; see 
SALIAN*, -10.] 1. S. Law: orig., the alleged 
fundamental law of the French monarchy, 
by which females were excluded from suc- 
cession to the crown; hence gen., a law 
excluding females from dynastic succession. 
In this sense often Salique (sálik). 2. 
In the original sense of L. Salicus: Pertain- 
ing to the Salian Franks. Chiefly in S. 
law or code (L. lex Salica), a Frankish law- 
book, written in Latin, and extant in five 
Successive enlarged recensions of Merovingi- 
an and Carolingian date. 1781. 

Salicaceous (smliké'-fos), a. 1840. lf. 
mod. L. salicaceus, f. L, saliz, salic- willow; 
See -ACEOUS.] Bol. Belonging to the family 
Salicacee, which consists of two genera, 
Salix (willow) and Populus (poplar). 

Salicin (se-lisin. 1830. [- Fr. salicine 
(Leroux), f. L. saliz, salic- willow; see -IN'.] 


778. Hence 


1877 


A bitter crystalline principle obtained from 
willow-bark, and much used medicinally, 

Salicional (sülifonál) 1843. [i= G: 
salicional, f. L. saliz, salic- willow, with 
obscure suffüix.] An organ stop of a soft 
reedy tone resembling that of a willow 
pipe. So Sa-licet. 

Salicyl (se-lisil). 1839. [- Fr. salicyle, f. 
as prec.; see -YL.] Chem. The diatomic 
radical of salicylic acid. Hence Sa-licylide, 
the anhydride of salicylic acid. Sa-licylite, 
a salt formed by the action of salicylol on 
oxides and hydrates of metals. Sa-licylol, an 
oil intermediate in composition between 
salicylic acid and salicylic aldehyde. 

Salicylate (sülisilét). 1842. [f. next + 
-ATE! 1 e.] Chem. A salt of salicylic acid. 

Salicylic (Selist- lik), a. 1840. [f. SALICYL 
+ 10 1 b.] 1. Chem. Belonging to a group 
of benzene derivatives obtainable from 
salicin; esp. in s. acid, a white crystalline 
substance, and much used as an antiseptic 
and in the treatment of rheumatism. 2. 
Therapeutics. Made from, impregnated 
with, or involving the use of, s. acid 1876. 
Hence Sa-licylism, a toxic condition pro- 
duced by the administration of s. acid or 
salicylates. Sa-licylize v. trans. to treat 
ho 8. acid in order to prevent fermenta- 
tion. 

Salicylous (sálisilos), a. 1840. [f. as 
prec. obs o.] Chem. In s. acid: a liquid 
obtained by distillation of salicin with 
sulphuric acid and bichromate of potash; 
salicylaldehyde. 

Salience (sé-liéns). 1836. [f. next; see 
-ENCE.] fi. The quality of leaping or 
springing up. L. Hunt. 2. The fact, quality, 
or condition of projecting beyond the general 
outline 1849. 3, A salient or projecting 
feature, part, or object 1837. So Sa-liency 


1064. 

Salient (sé'-liént), a. and sb. 1502. [- L. 
saliens, -ent-, pr. pple. of salire leap ; see -ENT.] 
A. adj. 1. Leaping, jumping; esp. of animals, 
saltatorial 1646. b. Of water: Jetting forth; 
leaping upwards 1669, 2. Her. Having the 
hind legs in the sinister base and the fore- 
paws elevated near together in the dexter 
chief, as if in the act of leaping 1562. 3. 
S. point [= Fr. point saillant, mod.L. 
punctum. saliens]: in old medical use, the 
heart as it first appears in an embryo; 
hence, the first beginning of life or motion; 
the starting-point of anything. Obs. or 
arch. 1072. 4. Of an angle: Pointing out- 
ward, as an ordinary angle of a polygon 
(opp. to re-enirant); chiefly in  Fortif., 
pointing away from the centre of the 
fortification. So s. point, etc. 1687. 5. a. 
Of material things: Standing above or 
beyond the general surface or outline; 
jutting out; prominent among a number of 
Objects 1789. b. Of immaterial things, 
qualities, etc.: Standing out from the rest; 
prominent, conspicuous. Often in phr. s. 
point, 1840. 

1. b. fig. He had in himself a s., living spring, of 
generous and manly action BURKE. 3. That was 
the s. point from which all the mischiefs. of the 
present reign took life ‘Junius’ Lett. 5. a. Large s. 
eyes 1854. b. The s. feature in the picture 
GROTE. 

B. sb. A salient angle or part of a forti- 
fication or system of trenches 1828. Hence 


Sa‘liently adv. 
Saliferous (süliféros) a. 1828. [f. L. 
sal salt + -FEROUS.] Containing a large 


proportion of salt; said chiefly of strata. 

Salifiable (se-lifoiüb', a. 1790. [- Fr. 
salifiable, f. salifier Salix x.] Chem. Capable 
of combining with an acid to form a salt. 

Salification  (selifikéfon). 1684. [~ 
mod.L. salificatio, f. salificare SALIFY; see 
-ATION.] Conversion into a salt; the action or 
condition of being salifled. 

Salify (sæ-lifəi), v. Now rare. 1790. [- Fr. 
salifier — mod.L. salificare, f. L. sal salt; 
see Fr.] Chem. intr. To form a salt. 

Saligenin (swlidgénin) 1852, [- Fr. 
saligénine, f. sali(cine SALICIN; see -GEN and 
-IN.] Chem. A substance obtained in the 
decomposition of salicin by dilute acid. 

Saligot (swligot). 1578. [- OFr. saligot.] 
The water-chestnut, Trapa natans. 
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Salimeter (sülimito:. 1800. (f. L. 
sal salt + -METER.] An instrument for de- 
termining the amount of salt in a solution. 

Salina (sáloiá). 1589. [- Sp. salina = 
med.L. salina salt-pit; in L. only as pl. 
saline (sc. fodinw).) A salt lake, spring, or 
marsh; a salt-pan, salt-works. 

Saline (sé'-loin, süloi-n), a. and sb. 1450. 
[Branch A f. L. sal salt + -INE'. Of. Fr. 
salin xyn. Branch B 1 — med.L. salina, 
-um salt-pit (cf. prec.); B 2 from the adj.] 
A. adj. 1. tComposed of salt; of the nature of 
salt; having salt as a preponderating consti- 
tuent. b. Of springs, lakes, etc. : Impregnat- 
ed with salt or salts 1805. 2. Like that of 
salt; like salt; salty 1651, 3. Of or pertaining 
to chemical salts; of the nature of a salt 
1771. 4, Of medicines: Consisting of or 
based upon salts of the alkaline metals or 
magnesium 1789. 5. Of plants, tanimals: 
Growing in or inhabiting salt plains or 
marshes 1802, 

1. The s. contents of sea-water 1832. b. Medicin- 
al springs, s. and sulphurous 1872, 2. The..s. 
ae of nitre 1857. 4. The use of s. purgatives 


B. sb. 1. = SALINA 1450. 2. A s. purge (seo 
A. 4) 1875. Hence Sali-neness (rare). 

Salinity (sáliniti) 1658. [f. prec. + 
-Ity.] The quality of being saline; saltness. 

Salino- (sälel no), comb. form of SALINE, 
in the sense ‘consisting of salt (and. .)“, as 
s.-sulphureous, etc. 

Salinometer (seling-mitay). 1844. [f° 
SALINE + -METER.] An apparatus for ascer- 
taining the salinity of water, esp. one for 
indicating the density of brine in marine 
boilers. 

Saliretin (seliri-tin). 1840. [~ Fr. saliré- 
line (Piria), f. Sau, + Gr. ønrivņn resin; 
see -IN'.] Chem. A resinous substance ob- 
tained by the action of dilute acids on 
saligenin. 

Saliva (săləi'vă). late ME. [- L. saliva.] 
Spittle; the mixed secretion of the salivary 
glands and of the mucous glands of the 
mouth, a colourless liquid, having normally 
an alkaline reaction, which mixes with the 
food in mastication, So Sali-val a. (rare) 
salivary. Salivant (sw-livánt), a. promoting 
salivation; sb. a sialagogue. 

Salivary (swlivüri, süloi-vári) a. 1709. 
[- L. salivarius, f. saliva; see prec., -ARY!.] 
1. Secreting or conveying saliva. 2. Con- 
sisting of saliva 1841. 3, Pertaining to or 
existing in the saliva or salivary glands 
1807. 

1. The s. glands in man are the parotid, sub- 
maxillary, and sublingual O.E.D. 

Salivate (sw livé't), v. 1057. [- salivat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. salivare, f. saliva; see 
-ATE*.] 1. trans. To produce an unusual 
secretion of saliva in (a person), generally 
by the use of mercury; to produce ptyalism. 
in. 2. intr. a. To secrete or discharge saliva. 
b. To secrete saliva in excess under the 
influence of sialagogues. 1081. So Saliva:- 
tion, secretion or discharge of saliva; esp. 
the production of an excessive flow of 
saliva by administering mercury 1598. 

tSali-vous, a. 1507. [~ L. salivosus, f. 
saliva; see -OUS.] Pertaining to, of the 
nature of, saliva 1076. 

Salle (sal). 1702. [Fr.; ef. Sata.) 1, A 
hall, room (rare) 1819. 2. The sorting de- 
partment of a paper factory 1888. 3. In Fr. 
combinations. Salle-à-manger  (sala- 
mane), a dining-hall, dining-room. Salle 
d'attente (saldatant), a waiting-room (at a 
station), 1762. 

Sallee-man (sielimen). 1637. f. Sallee, 
a Moroccan seaport formerly of piratical 
repute.] 1. A Moorish pirate-ship. Obs. 
exc. Hist. 2. A marine hydrozoan, Velella 
vulgaris 1756. 

Sallender (seléndoi. Now only pl. 
1523. [Of unkn. origin.) A dry scab affecting 
the hock of a horse. 

Sallet (swlét) salade (sülà:d). 1440. 
l- Fr. salade - Pr. salada, It. celata, or 
Sp. celada — Rom. *celata, subst. use (sc. 
cassis, galea helmet) of fem. pa. pple. of L. 
celare engrave, f. calum chisel. The form in 
-et arose from reduction of the final syll. 
due to initial stress.] Antig. In medieval 
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armour, a light globular headpiece, either 
with or without a vizor, and without a 
crest, the lower part curving outwards 
behind. us 

Many a time but for a Sallet, my braine- 
had bene cleft with a brown Bill Sans. ys 

Sallet, arch. or dial. f. SALAD. 

Sallow (&elo», sb. Also sally. [OE. 
(Angl) sath (repr. directly by dial. saugh, 
tsalfe X1V) += Gmo.. *salxaz, rel. to OHG. 
salaha and ON. selja, and to L. saliz, Gr. 
An. The form sallow descends from the 
OE. inflexional salg-.] 1. A plant of the 
genus Salir, a willow; chiefly, as dist. from. 
'osier' and ‘willow’, applied to several 
species of Saliz of a low-growing or shrubby 
habit. Also, one of the shoots of a willow. 
2. The wood of the sallow tree. late ME. 3. 
Collector's name for certain moths the lar va 
of which feed on the willow; esp. a moth of 
the genus Xanthia 1820. 

Comb. sally-fly, a kind of stone fly; sallow 
thorn, a plant of the genus Hippophae. 

Sallow (slo", a. (OH. salo dusky, 
dark = MDu. salu, saluwe discoloured, 
dirty, OHG. salo dark-coloured (G. dial. 
sal), ON. solr yellow :- Gmc. *salwa-. For 
the vocalism, cf. FALLOW d.] Of the skin 
or complexion: Having a sickly yellow 
or brownish yellow colour. 

Ful salowe was waxen hir colour CHAUCER. 
transf. While s. Autumn fills thy lap with leaves 
COLLINS. Hence Sa:llow v. trans. to make s. 
Sa-llowish a. somewhat s. in hue, Sa-llowness. 

Sallowy (ste- loi), a. 1840. [f. SALLOW 
sb. + -Y'.] Abounding in sallows or willows. 

Sally (sæli), sb.' 1642. ( (O)Fr. saillie, 
subst. use of fem. pa. pple. of saillir, refash. 
of OFr, salir - salire leap.] 1. A sudden 
rush (out) from a besieged place upon the 
enemy; à sortie 1560. tb. A sally-port —1598. 
2. A going forth, setting out, excursion, 
expedition (of one or more persons) 1650. 
3. A sudden start into activity 1605. 4. 
A breaking forth from restraint; an outburst 
or transport (of passion, delight, etc.); a 
flash (of wit) 1662, 5, An escapade. Now 
rare. 1639. 6. A sprightly or audacious 
utterance or literary composition; now usu., 
a brilliant remark, a witticism 1756, 7. 
A leaping movement. Obs. exc. Naut. and 
dial. 1589. 8. Arch. A deviation from the 
alignment of a surface; a projection 1665. 


1. A garrison. Which is able..to make success- 
ful sallies 1780. 2. I made my second s. into 
the world DE For. 3. Fretted sallies of his 
mother's kisses Worpsw. 5. This excursion 


was esteemed but a S. of youth WOTTON. 

Sally (sli), sb.* 1608. [perh. an applica- 
tion of prec. 7.] Bell-ringing. 1. The first 
movement of a bell when ‘set’ for ringing; a 
*handstroke', as dist. from the * backstroke’; 
also, the position of a bell when ‘set’. Now 
local. 2. The woolly grip for the hands near 
the lower end of a bell-rope 1809. 

Comb. s.-hole, a hole through which the bell- 
rope passes, 

tSarlly, v.' rare. 1440. [irreg. — (O)Fr. 
saillir.] intr. To leap, bound, dance —1543. 

Sally (sse. Ii), v. 1500. [f. SALLY sb.) 1. 
intr. Of a warlike force: To issue suddenly 
from a place of defence or retreat in order 
to make an attack; spec. of a besieged force, 
to make a sortie. 2. Of a person or party of 
persons: To set out boldly, to go forth (from 
a place of abode); to set out on a journey or 
expedition 1590. 3. Of things: To issue 
forth; esp. to issue suddenly, break out, 
burst or leap forth 1660. 

1. And now, all girt in armes; the Ports, set wide, 
They sallied forth CHAPMAN. 2. In the morning 
we all sallied forth to hunt DARWIN. 3. While 
yet his warm blood sallied from the wound 
COWPER. 

Sally Lunn (sæli 1p-n). 1798. [Said to 
be from the name of a young woman in 
Bath who first made them about 1797.] A 
kind of sweet light teacake, containing 


sultanas, currants, etc., and eaten with 
butter. 
Sa'llyport. 1649. [f. SALLY sb.' + Port 


sb.] 1. Fortif. An opening in a fortified 
place for the passage of troops when making 
a sally; sometimes used for ‘postern’. 
2. A landing-place at Portsmouth set apart 
for the use of men-of-war's boats 1833. 
Salmagundi (sælmăgv'ndi). 1674. [- Fr. 
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salmigondis, t-gondin (Rabelais), of unkn. 
origin.] Cookery. A dish composed of 
chopped meat, anchovies, eggs, and onions, 
with oil and condiments. 

Jig. His mind was a sort of s. 1797. 

Salmi (selmi). 1759. [Shortening of Fr. 
salmigondis; see prec.] A ragoüt of partly 
roasted game, stewed with wine, bread, 
condiments, etc. 

Salmiac (sw-Imimk). 1799. [- G. salmiak, 
contr. of L. sal ammoniacum SAL-AMMONIAQ,] 
Min. Native sal-ammoniac. 

Salmon (se-mon), sb. and a. ME. [- AFr. 
sa(u)ymoun, (O) Fr, saumon i= L. salmo, 
salmon- (Pliny). For the repr. of OFr. au 
by (æ) cf. savage, scabbard, and the (vulgar) 
sassage for sausage.] A. sb. 1. A large fish 
belonging to the genus Salmo, family 
Sal monidæ, esp. Salmo salar, which has 
red flesh and a silvery skin marked with 
large black and red spots, and is highly 
prized as an article of food. b. Applied to 
fishes belonging to other genera of the 
same family; e.g. a fish belonging to any 
of the species of the genus Oncorhynchus, 
called the Pacific s. 1884. c. Applied to 
fishes resembling a salmon, but not belong- 
ing to the Salmonidz. In U.S., the SQUET- 
EAGUE. In Australia and New Zealand, 
Arripis salar, 1798. 2. Short for s. colour 
1892, 

Comb.: s. berry (U.S.), a name for certain 
species of Rubus, esp. R. nutkanus, the white 
flowering . eee colour, an orange shade 
of pink; s. fishing, (a) the catching of s.; (b) 
a salmon-fishery ; s. ladder, a fish ladder for 8.; 
s. leap (see LEAP 45); s. pass = s. ladder; 
8. weir, a weir for the taking of s. 

B. adj. (The sb. used atfrib.] Of the colour 
of the flesh of salmon; a kind of orange-pink 
1786. Hence Sa. Imonet, a samlet, Salmon- 
oid (se:lmónoid) a. and sb. (a fish) of the 
family Salmonidæ; resembling a fish of this 
family. 

Sa‘lmon-trou't, late ME. 1. A fish of the 
species Salmo trutta, resembling the salmon. 
2. In U.S. and N.S.W. applied to other 
fishes; esp. the Char, or Red-spotted Trout, 
and the Gray-spotted or Lake Trout 1882. 

Salol (sælọl). 1887. [f. SAL(IOYL + ol. 
Chem. A white, crystalline, aromatic 
powder, prepared from salicylic and carbolic 
acids, used as an anti-pyretic and antiseptic, 

Salon (salon). 1715. [Fr. see next.] 1, 
a. A large and lofty reception-room in a 
palace or other great house. b. A drawing- 
room. (Now only with ref. to France or 
other continental countries.) 2. spec. The 
reception-room of a Parisian lady of fashion; 
hence, a reunion of notabilities at the house 
of such a lady; also, a similar gathering in 
other capitals 1810. 3. The S.: the annual 
exhibition at Paris of painting, sculpture, 
ete. by living artists 1875. 

Saloon (sáli-n) 1728. [- Fr. salon — It. 
salone, augm. of SALA; see -00N.] I. = prec. 
la. b. = prec. 1 b. Now U.S. 2. = prec. 2. 
Now rare. 1810. 3. A large room or hall, esp. 
in a hotel or other place of public resort, 
adapted for assemblies, entertainments, 
exhibitions, eto. 1747. 4. a. A large cabin 
for first-class or for all passengers on a ship 
(also in a large aeroplane) 1842. b. In full 
8. car or carriage: A railway carriage without 
compartments furnished luxuriously as a 
drawing-room, or for a specific purpose, as 
dining, sleeping s. Later, also = s. car. 
1855. 5. A public apartment for a specified 
purpose, as billiard, dancing, shaving s., 
eto. 1852. 6. (orig. U.S.) A drinking bar; 
now, in Eng., a first-class bar in a public 
house or hotel (a saloon bar) 1872. 

2. I find saloons and compliments too t 
bores SHELLEY. 5. In London. . we went to places 
pu eed n and low dancing saloons 

Comb.: s. car, a coach-built covered-in motor- 
car; also see 4 b; s. carriage (see 4 b); s. deck, 
a deck for the use of s. ngers; S.-keeper 
U.S., one who keeps a drinking s.; S. pistol, 
rifle, light firearms for firing at short range. 

Saloop (sálü-p). 1712. [Altered f. SALEP.] 
1. = SALEP. 2. A hot drink consisting of an 
infusion of powdered salep, or (later) of 
sassafras, with milk and sugar, formerly 
sold in the streets of London. 

S. bush, an Australian shrub, Rhagodia hastata. 
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Salopian (sălō"-piăn), a. and sb. 1700, 
[f. Salop, alternative name of Shropshire, 
evolved from Salopesberia (X1) and Salopescire 
(x), AFr. alt. of ME. forms of OE. Sérob- 
besbyrig Shrewsbury and Sérobbesbyrijscir 
Shropshire; see -14N.] A. adj. Of or be- 
longing to Shropshire 1706. B. sb, 1. A 
native or inhabitant of Shropshire 1700, "i 
A past or present member of Shrewsbury 
School 1866. 

Salp (sælp). 1835. [- Fr. salpe - mod.L. 
salpa; see next.] Zool. = next. 

Salpa (&elpà). Pl. salpze; also salpas, 
1852. [mod. L. salpa (Forskál, 21763), but 
the reason for the selection of this word 
does not appear.] Zool. A genus of tunicates, 
the sole representative of the family Sal- 
pide; also, a tunicate of this genus. 80 
Sa'pian, an individual of the genus S. 
1839. 
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tiSalpicon — (se-Ipikon). 1726. [Fr. - Sp. 
salpicon, f. salpicar sprinkle (with salt). ] 
Cookery, A kind of stuffing for veal, beef, or 
mutton —1832. 

Salpiglossis (swelpiglo:sis) 1833. [mod. 
L., irreg. f. Gr. dt trumpet + yAdooa 
tongue, from the shape of the corolla.) 
A genus of herbaceous plants of the family 
Scrophulariacew, natives of Chile, cultivated 
tor their showy blossoms. 

Salpingitis (salpindgoi-tis). 1801. (mod. 
L., f. Gr. oádìmy, caAmyy- (See next) + -ITIS.] 
Path. Inflammation of the Fallopian or the 
Eustachian tubes. 

Salpingo- (swlpi-ngo), comb. form of Gr. 
odAmy£, oadmyy-, lit. ‘trumpet’, but used in 
mod.L. to denote either the Fallopian or the 
Eustachian tubes. 

Salpinx (se-lpigks). 1842. [Gr. oi. J 
1. Antiq. An ancient, Greek trumpet 1805. 2. 
a. The Eustachian tube. b. The Fallopian 
tube. 1842, 

\\Sal-prunella (ss:lprunelà). 1077. [mod. 
L. sal prunella or prunelle; see SAL and 
PRUNELLA?*.] Fused nitre cast into moulds. 

Salse (sels). 1832. [~ Fr. salse (Hum- 
boldt) — It. salsa, orig. proper name of a 
mud voleano at Sassuolo, near Modena.] 
Geol. A mud volcano. 


Salsify (sælsifi). 1675. [- Fr. salsifis 
(also tsalsefie, -fique, tsassefrique) — It. 
tsalsefica (mod. sassefrica), earlier terba 
salsifica; of unkn. origin.) A biennial 


composite plant, the Purple Goat’s-beard, 
Tragopogon porrifolius, producing an esou- 
lent root. 

Black s., Scorzonera hispanica. 

lSalsola (sæ:lsðlä). 1801. [mod. II. — 
It. fsalsola, dim. of salso salt, adj.] A 
genus of herbaceous plants belonging to the 
family Chenopodiacew; esp. S. soda, a 
Species yielding soda. Also, a plant of this 
genus. Hence Salsola-ceous a. belonging to 
or resembling the genus S. 

Salsuginous  (swlsimdsinos) a. 1087. 
lt. L. salsugo, -gin- saltness (f. salsus adj. 
salt) + -ovs.] fImpregnated with salt; 
brackish. b. Of plants: Growing in salt- 
impregnated soil. 

Salt (sòlt), sb. [OE. salt, sealt = OS. 
salt (Du. zout), (O)HG. salz, ON., Goth. 
salt :- Gmc. *sallam, subst. use of adi. 
*sallas (Sar d.), extension of IE. *sal-, 
repr. by L. sål, sal-, Gr. de.] 1. A substance, 
sodium chloride (NaCl), extensively prepared 
for use as a condiment, a preservative of 
animal food, and in various industrial 
processes, Freq. called common s. 2. Taken 
as a type of a necessary adjunot of food, 
and hence as à symbol of hospitality. late 
ME. b. With ref. to the bitter saline taste of 
tears 1595. c. With ref. to the saltness of 
the sea, in phrases denoting inclination for à 
seafaring life 1886. 3. fig. a. The s. of the 
earth (after Matt. 5:13): the excellent of on 
earth; in recent trivial use, the Tower 
aristocratic, or wealthy OE. b. That whic! 
gives liveliness, freshness, or piquancy to à 
person's character, life, eto. 1579. C. Porn 
cy of expression; pungent wit; tpoint 
1573. 4. ta. Old Chem. A solid soluble uy 
inflammable substance having a 87 5 
1797. b. Salt (salts) of lemon(s), * 
of potash, potash combined with oxa 
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acid 1815. €. collog. pl. (a) Smelling salts 
1767. (b) Short for Epsom salts (see EPSOM) 
1772. 5. Chem. A. compound formed by the 
union of an acid radical with a basic radical; 
an acid having the whole or part of its 
hydrogen replaced by a metal. (In wider 
theoretical use the term ‘salt’ includes 
acids, as salts of hydrogen.) 1790. 6. = 
SALT-CELLAR 1493. 7. pl. Salt marshes or 
saltings 1621. 8. pl. Salt water entering a 
river from the sea 1658. 9. collog. A sailor, 
esp. one of much experience 1840, 

1. They threw the s. over their shoulders,.. 
in propitiation of evil powers, when they spilled 
it at table 1884. White s., salt refined mainly for 
household use (as contrasted with rock-salt, 
which is brownish-red), In s., sprinkled with s. or 
immersed in brine; in pickle. To cast, drop a 
pinch of, put, 8. on the tail of, to capture, in 
allusion to the joc, advice given to children to 
catch birds by this means. With a grain of s. 
[= mod.L. eum grano salis], (to accept a state- 
ment) with some reserve, (To be) worth one's 8., 
efficient or capable. 2. Phr. To eat s. with (a 
person), lo eat (a person's) s., to enjoy his hospi- 
tality; also occas. to dependent on him. b. 
The s. of most vnrighteous Teares SHAKS. 3. b. 
Wee haue some s, of our youth in vs SHAKS. c. 
Humour, the s. of well-bred conversation 1874, 
Altic 8.: see ATTIO a. 2. 6. Under every s. there 
was a bill of fare PEPYS, Phr. Above (or below, 
beneath, under) the s., at the upper (or lower) 
part of the table, i.e, among the more honoured 
(or less honoured) guests (with ref. to the form- 
erly prevailing custom of placing a large s.-cellar 
in the middle of a dining-table). 9. If you want 
to hear about the sea, talk to an ‘old s.” 1877. 

Comb.: s. bottom C. S. a ‘bottom’ (BOTTOM 
sb. 4) covered with saline efflorescence; s. 
bush, any of the plants of the genus Atriplex, 
which grow extensively on the interior plains of 
Australia; cake, (a) s. in the form of a cake; 
(b) crude sulphate of soda; s. glaze, a thin glaze 
of silicate of soda, produced on some stoneware 
by throwing common salt into the furnace while 
the ware is still glowing; -lick, a place where 
cattle collect to lick the earth impregnated with 
8.; “looking a. of sailor-like appearance; -marsh, 
marsh overflowed or flooded by the sea; s. 
mine, a mine yielding rock salt; -pit, a pit 
where s. is obtained; -pond, a pond into which 
sea-water is run in order to be evaporated; 
-radical Chem., in the binary theory of salts, 
any body which forms a s, with a metal or its 
equivalent; -stand, a salt-cellar; -tax = GAB- 
ELLE 1; -well, a salt spring or well; now, a. 
bored well from which brine is obtained; -works, 
a s. manufactory, Hence Sa-Itless a, without 8.; 
unsalted. Sa-Itiy adv. with the taste or smell of s. 
Sa'Itness, the property or state of being s., or 
impregnated with s. 

Salt, sb.* 1519. [- Fr. saut (lit. ‘leap’) = 
L. saltus, f. salire leap. Cf. ASSAUT adv.) 
Sexual desire or excitement (usu., of a 
bitch) ~1648, 

Salt (S010), a (OE. s(e)alt = OFris. salt, 
ON. saltr — Gmo, *sallaz adj. See SALT sb. 
l. Impregnated with or containing salt; 
hence, having a taste like that of salt; 
saline. 2. Cured, preserved, or seasoned with 
salt; salted OE. 3. ta. ‘Of fishes: Living in 
the sea; opp. to freshwater. b. Of plants: 
Growing in the sea or on salt marshes. ME. 
4. Of speech, wit, etc.: Pungent, stinging. 
Now rare. 1600. 

1. He seylith in the salte se CHAUCER. Salte 

res CHAUCER. Sea-mud,  salt-sand, 
Tiver-sludge 1838. The keen s. air 1873. 
cod for Lent 1861. Phrases (Naut. joe. 
a rope's end. S. horse: salted beef. S. 
see JUNK sb. 3. S. rising (U.S.), salted 
used as a leaven for bread. 

Salt, 4. 1541. [aphet. f. ASSAUT adv. 
in phr. fo go or be assaut. Cf. Sax sb.!] Of 
bitches: In heat 1737. b. transf. Of persons: 
Lecherous, salacious; hence (of desire), 
inordinate —1683. 

b. Whose s. imagination yet hath wrong'd 
Your well defended honor SHAKS. 

Salt (selt), v. [OE. s(e)allan = MLG. 
Sollen, Du. zouten, OHG. salzan, ON. 
salta, Goth. salían; Gme. f. *sall- SALT sb.!] 
1. trans. To cure or preserve with salt, either 
in solid form or in the form of brine. Also 
with down. 2. a. In biblical use: To sprinkle 
Salt upon (a sacrifice); to rub (a new-born 
child) with salt. b. To rub salt into (a 
wound). c. To sprinkle (snow) with salt in 
order to melt it. ME. 3. To season with 
salt OE. 4. To render salt or salty. Also 
Jiy., to embitter. 1780. 5. fig. To season; to 
Tender poignant or piquant 1576. 6. Photogr. 


junk: 
batter 


1879 


To impregnate (paper, etc.) with a solution of 
salt or a mixture of salts 1879. b. To treat 
with chemical salts 1904. 7. Comm. slang. 
To s. an invoice, account, etc.: to put down 
an extreme price for each article. To s. 
books: to make fictitious entries in books, 
80 as to swell the apparent turn-over, when 
selling a business, etc. 1882. 8. Mining 
slang. To make (a mine) appear to be a 
paying one by fraudulently introducing 
REH ore, sprinkling gold dust in it, etc. 

1. In Ffraunce the peple salten but lytill mete, 
except thair bacon 1460. Snails she ad salted 
down in a barrel 1875. Phr. To s. down, away 
(slang), to put by, store away (money, stock). 
5. b. To s. (U.S. colloq.), to ‘dress’ down 
1904. 8. He purchased some valuable specimens 
E ina quartz, with which he salted the estate 

Saltant (sæ-ltănt), a. 1601. I- L. sallans, 
-anl-, pr. pple. of saltare dance, frequent. 


of salire leap; see -ANT.] fa. Leaping, 
dancing —1827. b. Her. Applied to small 
animals when salient 1850. 


Saltarello (seltáre-o) 1724. It. salter- 
ello, Sp. sallarelo, rel. to It. saltare, Sp. 
saltar leap, dance :— L. saltare; see prec.] 
An Italian and Spanish dance for one 
couple, in which there are frequent sudden 
skips or jumps. Also, the music for this. 

Saltate (swlte't), v. rare. 1623. [= sallat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. saltare; sce SALTANT, -ATE?.] 
intr, To leap, jump, skip. 

Saltation (selté^fon). 1623. [- L. Saltatio, 
on-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. Leaping, 
bounding, or jumping; a leap 1646. b. spec. 
Dancing; a dance 1623. c. fig. An abrupt 
movement, change, or transition 1844. 
12. spec. Pulsation or spurting forth of 
blood 1767. 

1. Locusts. .being ordained for s., their hinder 
legs doe far exceed the other SIR T. BROWNE. 
c. We greatly suspect..that she [se. Nature] 
does make considerable jumps in the way of 
variation now and then, and that these saltations 
give rise to some of the gaps which appear to 
exist in the series of known forms HUXLEY, 

Saltatorial (sltütó*ril a. 1789. (t. L. 
sallatorius SALTATORY + A. 1. Of, 
pertaining to, or characterized by leaping 
(or spec. dancing). 2. Adapted for leaping; 
spec. belonging to the group Sallatoria of 
insects 1842. So Saltato-rious a. 

Saltatory (se Ititeri), a. 1656. [- L. 
saltatorius, f. sallator, agent-noun of saltare; 
see SALTANT, -ORY*.] Of, pertaining to, 
characterized by, or adapted for leaping or 
dancing; spec. = prec. 2. b. fig. Proceeding 
by abrupt movement 1844. 

I soon in to avoid exhibiting my s. talents, 
and I seldom danced EpGEWORTH. The Frog 
is a small s. Reptile 1874. b. Nature hates 
calculators; her methods are s. and impulsive 


EMERSON. 
Sa‘lt-cat. ME. lorig. northern; the 
second element is unexplained.) A mass of 
salt, or salt mixed with other matter; esp. 
a mixture of salt, gravel, old mortar or 
lime, cummin seed, and stale urine, used to 
attract pigeons and to keep them at home. 

Salt-ce:llar. late ME. It. SALT sb. + 
saler, sel(l)er — AFr. *saler(e, OFr. sal(ljiere 
(mod. salière), also salier : med. L. salarium, 
salaria, f, L. sal salt; see -ARIUM, -ER* 2. 
Assim, in sp. to CELLAR (XVII.] 1. A small 
vessel placed on the table for holding salt. 
2. The depression above the collar-bone, 
when conspicuous, in a woman's neck, 
regarded as a disfigurement 1913. 

Salted (s)óltéd), ppl. a. ME. If. SALT 
sb. or v. + -ED.] 1, Cured, preserved, or 
pickled with salt. 2. Containing or impreg- 
nated with salt 1526. b. Treated with salt 
1824. 3. fig. ‘Seasoned’ with wit or good 
sense; sensible 1647. 4. slang or collog. 
Of horses, etc.: Seasoned; hence of persons: 
Experienced in some business or occupation 
1879. 5. slang. Of a mine, business, eto.: 
Having its value fraudulently enhanced 
1886. 

4. A ‘s.’ horse will always command a good 
price 1879. An old s. trader 1892. 5. Their bogus 
companies and their s. gold-mines 1889. 

Salter (80 Iten). [OE. sealtere, f. seallan 
SALT v.; see -ER'.] 1. A manufacturer of or 
dealer in salt; also spec. = DRYSALTER. 2. 


SALUE 


A workman at a salt-works 1006. 3. One 
who salts meat or fish 1611. , 

Saltern (s)-ltom).  [OE. sealtwrn, f. 
sealt Saur sb? + rn building, dwelling, 
house (cf. BARN, RANSAOK)] A building in 
which salt is made by boiling or evapora- 
tion; a salt-works; a plot of land, laid out in 
pools and walks, in which sea-water is 
allowed to evaporate naturally. 

Saltigrade (se-Itigré'd), a. and sb. 1840. 
If. mod. L. Saltigrade pl., f. saltus leap + 
gradi to advance, step.] Zool. A. adj. 
Belonging to the Saltigrade, a group of 
vagabond spiders having legs adapted for 
leaping. B. sb. A spider of this group. 

Saltimbanco (seltimbwe-mko) 1646. (- 
It. saltimbanco, f. saltare leap + in on + 
banco bench.] A mountebank; a quack. 
Saltimbancoes, Quacksalvers, and Charlatans 


40. 

Salting (sbltip), vbl, sb, ME. If. SALT v. 
+ -ING'.] The action of SALT v.; spec. 1. 
The curing of meat, fish, etc., with salt. 2. 
Chiefly pl. Salt lands 1712. 

Saltire (Stolen). late ME. [Karly 
forms sawturoure, sawtire, later saltier 
-ire — OFr. saul(eour, -ouer, sau(Dtoir, 
stirrup cord (perh. forming a deltoid figure 
when in use), stile with cross-pieces, saltire 
med. L. saltatorium, subst. use of n. of L. 
saltatorius SAVTATORY.] Her. An ordinary 
in the form of a St. Andrew's cross, formed 
by a bend and a bend sinister, crossing each 
other. Hence In s.: crossed like the limbs 
of a St. Andrew's cross. Hence Sa:ltire- 
ways, -wise advs. in 8. 

Saltish (sltif) a. 1477. [t. SALT «,! + 
-ISH'.] fa, Salt, salty. b. Somewhat salt. 
Hence Sa-Itish-ly adv., -ness. 

Sa‘lt-pan, 1493. [Cf. Du. zoulpan, G. 
salzpfanne).] a, (Usu. pl.) A shallow de- 
pression near the sea, in which sea-water 
evaporates, leaving a deposit of salt; in 
Africa, applied (after Du. zoutpan) to dried- 
up salt lakes or marshes. b. A shallow 
vessel in which brine is evaporated in salt- 
making; pl. a salt-works, 

Saltpetre (soltpitoi. Also (now U.S.) 
-peter. 1501. [alt., by assim. to SALT sb.', 
of tsalpetre (XIV) — (O)Fr. salpètre — med. I.. 
salpetra, prob. for *sal petre ‘salt of rock.“ 
A erystalline substance, potassium nitrate, 
having a saline taste; the chief constituent. 
of gunpowder. 

Chili or cubic 8., sodium nitrate. 
attrib, and Comb.: as s. paper = TOUCH 
PAPER; S. rot, white efflorescence which forms on 
new or damp walls, caused by s. working through 
to the surface, Hence Saltpe-treing, the forma- 
tion of s. rot. 


Salt rheum. 1590. [Sarr d.] Tfl. A 
running cold. Suaks. 2. U.S. A popular 
name for various cutaneous eruptions, 


particularly for those of eczema 1828, 

Salt water, sb. and a. OK. [SALT 4.1] 
A. sb. Water impregnated with salt; sea- 
water. b. Applied joc. to tears. late ME. B. 
attrib. as adj. Of, pertaining to, consisting 
of, or living in salt water 1528. b. In 
specific names of sea animals, as salt-water 
louse, etc. 1828. 

Sa'ltwort. 1568. [prob. after Du. zout- 
kruid.] 1. Any plant of the genus Salsola, 
spec. S. kali (Common or Prickly S.). 2. 
Black S., Glaux maritima. = MILKWORT 2. 
1597. 3. A plant of the genus Salicornia, 
esp. S. herbacea; = GLASSWORT a. 1597. 

Salty (sòlti), a. 1440. [f. SALT sb. + 
II.] 1, = Sama.’ 1. 12. Consisting of salt 
(rare)-1005. Hence Sa tiness. 

Salubrious (sál'ü"brios) a. 1547. [f. L. 
salubris (f. salus health) + -OUS; see -IOUS.] 
Favourable or conducive to health. 

A species of food so very palatable and s. as 
turtle 1748, In summer the air is remarkably 8. 
1774. Hence Salu-brious-ly adv., ness. 

Salubrity (sil'u-briti late ME. [- L. 
salubritas, f. salubris; see prec, -ITY.] 
1. The quality of being salubrious. %2. 
Healthy condition, health 1054. 

1. The s. of the air had a surprising effect in 
5 both the appetite and digestion 
1767. 

tSalues, v. ME. [- (O)Fr. saluer i= L. 
salutare SALUTE v.] trans. = SALUTE v. 
—1606. 


SALUKI 


And he saleweth hire with glad entente CHAUCER. 
Saluki (sáli-ki, sálü-gi). 1890. Also sa-, 
selug(h)i. [- Arab. salüki] The Arabian 
gazelle-hound. 

Salutary (se-liütüri) a. 1490. [- (O)Fr. 
salutaire or L. salutaris, f. salus, salut- 
health, welfare, greeting, salutation, rel. to 
salvus safe; see -ARY'.] 1. Conducive to 
health; usu., serving to promote recovery 
from disease, or to counteract a deleterious 
influence 1649. 2. Conducive to well-being; 
beneficial, Often with fig. notion of sense 
1. 1490. 

1, Abana and Pharphar..were not so s. as the 
waters of Jordan to cure Naamans leprosie 
1649, 2. The natives having a s. dread of the 
guns LIVINGSTONE. 

Salutation (swlimtéfon) late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. salutation or L. salutatio, on-, f. 
salulare; sce SALUTE, -ATION.] 1. The action, 
or an act, of saluting; a manner of saluting; 
an utterance, form of words, gesture, or 
movement, by which one person salutes 
another. b. Naut. The action of saluting by 
the firing of guns, lowering of flags, ete.; 
an instance of this. Now rare, 1585. 2. 
Ellipt. for * offer salutation’. arch. 1535. 

1. In all publick meetings, or private addresses. 
use those forms of s. which. .[are] usual amongst 
the most sober persons JER. TAYLOR. He had 
bowed his head and taken off his hat in s. 1851. 
The Angelical S., tthe 8. of our Lady, etc., the 
AYE MARY (see Luke 1:29); also, a representation 
of the Annunciation, 2. S. and greeting to you 
all SHAKS, 

Salutatorian (saliztato*riiin). U.S. 1847. 
[f. next + -AN' 1.] The student who delivers 
the ‘salutatory’ (see next A. b) oration at the 
annual commencement day exercises. 

Salutatory (silid-tateri), a. and sb. 1641. 
[= L. salutatorius, f. salutare SALUTE; see 
-ORY! and *.] A. adj. Pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a salutation 1895. b. U.S. Ap- 
plied to the address of welcome (usu. in 
Latin) which introduces the exercises of 
commencement in American schools and 
colleges 1702. B. sb. tl. [= med.L. saluta- 
torium.) A place of salutation -1656. 2. U.S. 
The ‘salutatory’ oration (see A. b) 1851. 
Hence Salu-tatorily adv. (rare) by way of 
greeting. 

Salute (sál'u:t) sb. late ME. [Partly — 
(O)Fr. salut (as sb. to saluer SALUE), partly 
from the Eng. verb.] 1. An utterance, 
gesture, or action of any kind by which one 
person salutes another; a salutation. 2. 
A kiss, by way of salutation 1590. 3. Mil. 
and Naut, a. A discharge of cannon or small 
arms, display of flags, dipping of sails, 
cheering of men, manning the yards, etc., 
as a mark of respect, or as military, naval, 
or official honour, for a person, nation, 
event, etc. 1698. b. A raising of the hand to 
the cap by an inferior when meeting or 
leaving, addressing, or addressed by a 
superior, both being in uniform 1832. c. 
The position of the sword, rifle, hand, 
etc. or the attitude assumed in saluting 
1833. 4. Fencing. A formal greeting of 
swordsmen when about to engage, consisting 
of a conventional series of guards, thrusts, 
ete. 1809. 

1. O what avails me now. that s. Hale highly 
favour’d, among women blest MILT. 3. c. 
Phr. (o stand) at (the) s. 

Salute (sal'u-t), v. late ME. I- L. salutare, 
f. salus, salut- health.] 1. trans. To accost 
or address with some customary formula, 
or with words expressing good wishes, 
respect, oto.; to greet in words. b. To hail 
or greet (as king, etc.) 1560. c. poet. Of birds, 
etc.: To greet (the sun, the dawn) with song 
1682. 2. To greet with some gesture or 
visible action conventionally expressive of 
respect or courteous recognition 1440. b. 
absol. and intr. To perform a salutation 
1589. c.spec.in Mil. and Naval use. (a) trans. 
To pay respect to (a superior) by a prescribed 
bodily movement, the presenting of arms, 
orthelike. (b) Of a ship, a body of troops, a. 
commander: To honour or ceremoniously 
recognize by a discharge of artillery or small 
arms, by lowering of flags, or the like. (c) 
absol. and intr. To perform a salute. 1582. 
d. Fencing. To perform the salute used in 
fencing 1809. e. írans. To kiss, or greet 


1880 


with a kiss (arch.) 1716. 13. To pay one's 
respects to; to pay a complimentary visit 
to —1698. 4. transf. and fig. Of inanimate 
things: To appear or come forth as if in 
welcome of; to approach, come into contact 
with; t(in Shaks.) to affect or act upon in any 
way 1440. b. Of a sight or sound: To strike 
(the eye or ear) 1586. 

1. Being admitted to his presence they saluted 
him in the queen's name 1845. Phr. 7 s. you, 
used as itself a formula of salutation; I s. thee, 
Mantovano, I that loved thee since my day 
began TENNYSON. b. King Henrie. for the time 
was saluted Lord of Ireland 1617. 2. Deere 
Earth, I doe s. thee with my hand SHAKS. e. 
I had the honour of saluting the far famed Miss 
Flora Macdonald JOHNSON. 4. Would I had no 
being If this s. my blood a iot SHAKS. Hence 
Salu-ter, one who salutes. 

Salutiferous (swliuti-féros), a. 1540. [f. L. 
salulifer (f. as prec.) + ou; see -FEROUS.] 
Conducive to health, well-being, safety, 
or salvation, 

Safe, wholesome and s. Medecins 1604, The 
;:8. Streames of the waters of life 1629. Hence 
Saluti-ferously adv. 

Salvability (selvübi-iti) 1654. f. as 
next + -ITY.] Theol. Capability of being 
saved. 

Salvable (sw lvib’l), a. 1607. I- med.L. 
*salvabilis in sense 1 (see SALVE v.*, -ABLE); 
sense 2 f. SALVE v.“ + -ABLE.] 1. Theol. 
Capable of being saved, admitting of 
salvation. 2. Of a ship, cargo: That can be 
salvaged 1797. 


1. He is not in a s. state WESLEY. Hence 
Sa-lvableness. 
Salvage (selvéds), sb. 1645. [- (O)Fr. 


salvage — med.L. salvagium, f. L. salvare 
SAVE v.; see -AGE.] 1, A compensation to 
which those persons are entitled who have by 
their voluntary efforts saved a ship or its 
cargo from impending peril or rescued it from 
actual loss; e.g. from shipwreck (civil s.) 
or from capture by the enemy (military or 
hostile s.). 2. The action of saving a ship 
or its cargo from wreck, capture, etc. 
1713. b. gen. The salving of property from 
fire or other danger 1878, 3. Property salved 
or saved 1755. 

2. S. of life is rewarded at a higher rate than s. of 
property 1886. Phr. To make s. of. 

Comb.: s. corps, a body of men kept in some 
towns to save property from fire; a fire brigade; 
s. money = sense 1. Hence Sa-lvage v. trans. 
to make s. of; to save from shipwreck, fire, etc. 

alvage: see SAVAGE, a. and sb. 

Salvarsan (selváisén) 1910, [- G. 
(P. Ehrlich) f. L. salv(are save + G. 
ars(enik.] Chem. Proprietary name of an 
arsenical compound, dihydrochloride of 
dioxy-diamino-arseno-benzene, ©,,H,,0.N,- 
As,(HCl),2H,0, used in the treatment of 
syphilis; also called 606. 

Largely superseded by a later invention of 
Ehrlich, neo-salvarsan or 914. 

Salvation (selvé'-fon). IME. sa(u)vacioun, 
salv- — OFr. sauvacion, salv- (mod. salvation) 
— eccl. L. salvatio, on- rendering Gr. 
curppía, f. salvare SAVE v.] 1. The saving 
of the soul; the deliverance from sin, 
and admission to eternal bliss, wrought 
for man by the atonement of Christ. [eccl. 
L. salvatio, rendering Gr. ohr p.] 2. gen. 
Preservation from destruction, loss, or 
calamity. (In mod. use chiefly with some 
allusion to sense 1.) late ME. 3, A source, 
cause, means of salvation; a person or 
thing that saves. Now chiefly in phr. fo be 
thes. of. late ME. 

1. Euen so worke out your awne saluacion with 
feare and tremblynge COVERDALE Phil. 2:12. 
2. Shall Ionathan die, who hath wrought this 

eat saluation in Israel? 1 Sam. 14:45. 3. 

leep is the s. of the nervous system 1878. 
Hence Salva-tional d. (rare). Salva-tionalism 
7 SALVATIONISM b. 

Salvation Army. 1878. An organization, 
on a quasi-military model, founded by the 
Rev. William Booth for the revival of relig- 
ion among the masses. 

Salva:tionism. 1883. [f. SALVATION + 
-ISM.] a. Religious teaching which lays 
prime stress on ‘salvation’, or the saving of 
the soul. b. The principles or methods of 
the Salvation Army. So Salva-tionist, a 
member of the Salvation Army. 

Salvatory (se-lvateri), sb. 1549. [- med.L. 


SALVIA 


salvatorium place of preservation, f. salvare 
SAVE v.; see -ORIUM, Sense 1 is due to assoc, 
with Salve 8b. ] fl. A box for holding 
ointment —1715. 2. gen. A repository for 
safe storage (rare) 1677. 

Salvatory (selvüteri) a. rare. 1830, 
If. SALVATION on the model of preservation| 
preservatory, etc.] Saving, imparting safety 
or salvation (to). 

Salve (sàv), sb.' [OE. salf, sealf(e = Og. 
salba (Du. zalf), OHG. salba (G. salbe) :- 
Gmc, *salbó; cf. SALVE v.] 1. A healing 
ointment for application to wounds or 
sores. b. A mixture, usu. of tar and grease, 
for smearing sheep 1523. 2. fig. a. A remedy 
(esp. for spiritual disease, sorrow, etc.). 
Now rare. ME. b. esp. Something whieh 
serves to soothe wounded feelings, honour, 
ox a tender conscience 1736. 

2. b. Let us hope that this little s. to self- 
esteem never lost its efficacy 1874. 

fSalve, sb.“ 1577. I- Fr. salve — It. salva; 
see SALVO sb.] = SALVO sb.* —1093. 

TSalve, sb. 1628. |f. Sarve v. Of. 
Sarvo sb."] a. A solution of a difficulty; 
also, a sophistical excuse or evasion. b. 
A salvo or means of salving a person's 
honour, etc. ~1665, 

Salve (selvi), sb.“ late ME. [L., = 
‘hail’, ‘good morning’; 2nd sing. imper. of 
salvére be well] 1. The utterance of the 
word s. or its equivalent; a salutation on 
meeting 1583. 2. (More fully S. Regina.) 
In the R. C. Ch., an antiphon, beginning 
‘Salve, Regina’, now recited after the 
Divine Office from Trinity Sunday to 


Advent. A musical setting for this. late 
ME. 

Salve (sàv), v. [OE. s(e)alfian = Oris. 
salvia, OS. salbon (Du. zalven), OHG. 


salbón (G. salben), Goth. salbón; f. Gmo. 

*salbó SALVE sb.!] 1. trans. To anoint (a 
wound, ete.) with salve or healing unguent. 
Obs. or arch. b. (rans. To smear (sheep) 
with a mixture of tar and butter, or the 
like 1523. 12. In extended sense: To heal 
or remedy (a disease). Chiefly fig., to heal 
(sin, sorrow, etc.) 1624. b. To heal (a 
person) of (sickness, sin, eto.) —1596. t3. 
fig. To heal, remedy, make good, make up, 
smooth over (something amiss, a disgrace, 
offence, etc.) —1712. 4. fig. (From sense 1.) 
To soothe (irritated feeling, an uneasy 
conscience, eto.) 1825. : 

1. Since plain speech salves the wound it seems 
to make BROWNING. 3. But Ebranck salved 
both their infamies with noble deedes SPENSER. 
4. In the endeavour to s. their wounded pride 
1878. 

tSalve, v. 1571. 
in med.L. senses, and infl. by SOLVE v] 
1. Astr. To s. (the appearances, the phenomena), 
to frame a hypothesis which will account for 
all the observed facts of the apparent 
motions of the heavenly bodies. Hence gen. 
to account for by hypothesis. —1691. 2. 
To clear up, account for (a difficulty, point 
in dispute, etc.); to overcome (a doubt, 
objection); to harmonize (a discrepancy) 
-1744. 3. To render tenable (an opinion); 
to vindicate from ineredibility (an alleged 
fact) —1720. 4. To maintain unhurt (one's 
honour, credit, etc.). Hence, to make good 
(one's oath). —1814. z- Pi 
2. What may we do..to s. this seeming in- 
consistence? MIL. 4. An afterthought to s. 
decorum SOUTHEY. 

Salve (swmlv), v. 1706. [In XVII app. 
back-formation from SALVAGE.] trans. To 
save (a ship, its cargo) from loss at sea; 
to save (property) from destruction by 
fire; to make salvage of. 

Salver (sæ-lvə1). 1661. If. Fr. salve tray 
for presenting objects to the king, or its 
source Sp. salva tforetasting or assaying 
of food or drink, tray on which assayed 
food was placed, f. salvar SAVE, render 
safe, assay; the ending -er is due to assoc. 
with platter.) A tray, used for handing 
refreshments, presenting letters, etc. x 

Comb.: s.-shaped a. (Bol.) = HYPOCRATERL 
FORM a. s 

Salvia (sevi). 1844. [mod. L. (Tourn 
fort, 1700) use of L. salvia Sack sb.'] Bot- 


[app. — salvare SAVE b. 


SALVO 


A large genus of Labiate, including the 
common sage; a plant of this genus. 

Salvo (sse-lvo), sb.' 1642. - L., abl. n. sing. 
of salvus SAFE d., as occurring in med.L. 
law phrases like salvo jure ‘without prejudice 
to the right of’ (some specified person), ete.] 
1, A saving clause; a reservation. Const. 
of (a right, ete.). 2. A dishonest mental 
reservation; a quibbling evasion; a con- 
sciously bad excuse 1665. +3. A solution (of a 
difficulty), an answer (to an objection) 
-1770, 4. An expedient for saving (a per- 
son's reputation) or soothing (offended 
pride, conscience) 1754. 

1. With an express s. of their right to liberty 
of conscience 1826, 2. Some new attempt on his 

art to find a s. for staying in office 1828. 4. 

his would be a s. for The disgrace of removing 
them 1855. 

Salvo (sevo), sb.* 1591. [repl. earlier 
Sarve sb.? (and occas. tsalva) by substitu- 
tion of -o for -a (cf. AO); ult. — It. salva.] 
1. A salute consisting in the simultaneous 
discharge of artillery or other firearms 
1719. 2. A simultaneous discharge of 
artillery or other firearms, whether with 
hostile intent or otherwise 1591. b. transf. 
Chiefly used for a ‘volley’ of applause 
1734. 

2. The Russians. . were firing salvoes by batter- 
ies of eight guns 1879. Hence Salvo v. to 
salute (a vessel, etc.) by firing ofa s. 

Sal volatile (see:] vóle-tüi) 1654. (mod. 
L., ‘volatile salt’; see SAL and VOLATILE a.] 
Ammonium carbonate, esp. an aromatic 
solution of this used as a restorative in 
fainting fits. 

Salvor (swlvoz, sw. vod). 1678. [f. SALVE 
v.“ + -OR 2.] 1. One who saves or helps to 
save vessels or cargo from loss at sea. 2. 
A vessel used in salvage 1815. 

Sam (sem), sb. slang. 1823. [In sense 2 
prob. shortening of salmon, tsalomon, 
cant term for ‘alter or masse’, in phr, tby 
the salomon, tby salmon (XVII), presumably a 
perverted uso of L. (Vulg.) Salomon Solomon.) 
1. To stand S.: to pay expenses, esp. for re- 
freshment or drink. 2. Upon my S.: a 
jocular asseveration 1879. 

Sam, adv. ME. [Shortened f. OE. 
„samen, somen, ME. samen  together.] 
Together; mutually —1600. 

For what concord han light and darke s.? 
SPENSER. 

Samara (sæmără). 1577. Imod. L. use 
of L. samara seed of the elm.] Bot. The 
e winged fruit of the elm, ash, 
ete, 

Samaritan (sime-ritiin), sb. and a. OE. 
- late L. Samaritanus, f. Gr. Zayapelrns, f. 
Zapapela; see -ITE!, -AN.] A. sb. A native or 
inhabitant of Samaria, a distriet of Palestine; 
esp. one who adheres to the religious system. 
which had its origin in Samaria. b. fig. with 
ref. to the ‘good Samaritan’; see Luke 
10:33. 1644. B. adj. Of or pertaining to 
Samaria or the Samaritans. late ME. 

S. Pentateuch, a recension of the Hebrew 
Pentateuch used by the Samaritans. Hence 
Sama-ritanism, the S. religious system; also, 
imitation of the ‘good S." 

Samarium (simé*-rim). 1883.. [f. SAM- 
AR(SKITE + -IUM.] Chem. A metallic ele- 
ment (symbol Sm); the bands supposed to 
indicate it were first found in the spectrum 
of samarskite. 

llSamarra (sime-ri). 1088. [= med.L. 
samarra (Du Cange); see CYMAR, SIMAR.] 
Hist. A garment, painted with flames, worn 
on the way to execution by persons con- 
demned by the Inquisition to be burnt. 

Samarskite (simü-skoit). 1849. [Named 
after Col. Samarski; see -ITE* 2 b.] Min. A 
complex columbate of uranium and other 
bases. 

Sambo (se-mbo). Pl. -bos, -boes. 1748. 
[~ Sp. zambo, identified with zambo bandy- 
legged; see ZawBo.] I. Applied in America 
and Asia to persons of various degrees of 
mixed Negro and Indian or European blood. 
2. (With capital S.) A nickname for a Negro. 
[perh. a different word.] 1860. 

. A quadroon looks down upon a mulatto, 
While a mulatto looks down upon a s., that 
half mulatto half negro MARRYAT. 

Sam Browne (sæm braun). 1915. In full 


1881 


Sam Browne belt (1898): an officers’ field 
belt having a supporting strap over the 
right shoulder, invented by Gen. Sir Samuel 
J. Browne (1824-1901). 

[Sambuca (sembiiká) late ME. 
sambuca — Gr. cauBóx, cogn. with Aram. 
éabb*ká.] 1. Ancient Music. A triangular 
stringed instrument having a shrilltone. 2. 
Rom. Antiq. A military engine for storming 
walls 1489, 

Sambur (se-mbou). 1698. [- Hindi sübar, 
sdmbar.| The Indian elk, Rusa aristotelis. 

Same (sem), a., pron., adv. [- ON. same 
masc., sama fem., n. = OHG., Goth. sama 
i= Gime. adj. *samaz : IE. *somós, whence 
Skr. samás level, equal, same, Gr. óuós (see 
Homo-). Superseded ILK and SELF in general 
use.] The ordinary adjectival and pronomi- 
nal designation of identity. Normally pre- 
ceded by the, exc. after a demonstrative; the 
omission of the article occurs only in dial. or 
vulgar speech and in certain specially ellip- 
tical varieties of diction (e.g. in commercial 
correspondence). A. adj. I. 1. Identical with 
what is indicated in the following context. 
Const. as, with, or relative clause. 2. Identi- 
cal with what has been indicated ME. 3. 
Expressing the identity of an object desig- 
nated by different names, standing in differ- 
ent relations, or related to different subjects 
or objects 1621. b. More explicitly, one and 
the s. 1551. 4. Coupled for emphasis with a 
synonymous adj., as in the very s. ME. 5. 
Appended redundantly to a demonstrative 
(this, these, that, those, yon). Usu. expressing 
some degree of irritation or contempt, some- 
times playful familiarity. Now arch. ME. 

1. The standard itself was blown down the s. 
night it had been set ap CLARENDON. The Horse 
and Man on the Medal are in the s. Posture as 
they are on the Statue ADDISON. The Greeks and 
Macedonians,. looked on the Egyptian Ammon 
as the s. god with their own Zeus 1873. He de- 
fends it on the s. ground that he would defend the 
*Lycidas' of Milton 1876. 2. Into poudre must I 
crepe, ffor of that s. kynde I am. late ME. 3. The 
s. Person is to be paid twice for the s. thing 
STEELE. All the planets travel round the Sun in 
the s. direction 1868. 5. This s. Truth, is a Naked, 
and Open day light BACON. 

Phrases. At the s. time: see TIME 8b. By the 8. 
token: see TOKEN sb. 

II. In modified senses. 1. Exactly agreeing 
in (amount, quality, eto.). Of a person: Un- 
changed in character, condition of health, 
etc. Chiefly predic. 1611. b. Corresponding 
in relative position 1072. 2. predic. Equally 
acceptable or the contrary ; indifferent, 1803. 

1. What matter where, if I be still the s. Mir. 
She was always the s. to me DIOKENS. His salary 
was the s. with that of the Lord Lieutenant 
MACAULAY. b. He and I were both shot in the s. 
leg at Talavera THACKERAY. 2. It's all the s. to 
me DIOKENS. 

B. absol. and as pron. 1. The same person 
or persons ME. 2. The same thing ME. 13. 
Pleonastically emphasizing a demonstrative, 
used absol. or with ellipsis of sb. —1611. 4. 
The s., tthat (this) s.: the aforesaid person or 
thing. Often merely, he, she, it, they. Still 
common in legal documents; also (with ref. 
to things) in commercial language (where the 
is sometimes omitted). late ME. b. fas an 
answer when addressed by name; = I am 
he’; collog. in confirming a conjecture as to 
the identity of a person mentioned by the 
speaker 1599. 

2. Here that common Proverbe holds true, 
«When two do thes. it is not the 8. 1677, 3. What 
Letter is this s.? SHAKS. 4. But he that shall en- 
dure vnto the end, the s. shall be saued Matt, 
24:13, b. Ben. Count Claudio. Clau. Yea, the s. 


SHAKS. 

C. adv. 1, The s.: a. in the same manner. 
Const. as. (Now rare in literary use.) Also 
occas, = ‘all the same’. 1766. 2, All the s.: 
nevertheless, notwithstanding 1803. 3. Just 
thes.: a. Exactly in the same manner. Const. 
as. b. None the less. 1874. 

1. a. To think the s. of, to have the same (good) 
opinion of (a person); You'll never think the s. OF 
me again GEO. ELIOT. 2. What you say is well 
worth attention; but all the s. I feel we are on the 
eve of a..crisis DISRAELI. 3. And. Dillingham 
will continue his visits here just the s.? 1874. 

Samel (semel), a. 1601. [Origin obsc.; 
perh. repr. an OE. *samaled half-burnt.] Of 
a brick or tile: Imperfectly burnt. 


E L. 


SAMPLE 


Samely (sé-mli) a. 1799. [f. SAME a. + 
-LY'.] Monotonous. Hence Sa-meliness, 

Sameness (semnés). 1581. [f. SAME a. 
+ -NESS.] 1. The quality of being the same. 
2. Uniformity, monotony; an instance of 
this 1743. 

Samian (se'-mián), a. and sb. 1580. [f. L. 
Samius, Gr. dos + -AN.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to Samos, an island in the ZEgean 
Sea, the birthplace of Pythagoras. 

S. letter, the letter Y, used by Pythagoras as an 
emblem of the different roads of virtue and vice. 
S. ware, a fine kind of pottery found extensively 
on Roman sites. 

B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Samos 1580. 

Samiel (sé!:miél). 1687. [- Turk. samyeli 
hot wind, f. Arab. amm poison + Turk. yel 
Winp.] The simoom. 

[Samisen (swe-misen). 1864. [Jap. f. 
Chinese san-hsien (san three, Asien string).] ` 
A Japanese guitar of three strings, played 
with a plectrum. 

Samite (sw-mait). Obs. exc. Hist, ME. 
[- OFr. samit, ult. - med. L. examitum — 
med. Gr. éfdjurov, f. Gr. éfa- HEXA- + piros 
thread.] A rich silk fabric worn in the 
Middle Ages, sometimes interwoven with 
gold. Also, fa garment or cushion of this. 

In the myddes of the lake Arthur was ware of an 
arme clothed in whyte samyte MALORY. 

Samlet (swe:mlét). 1655. [alt. of earlier 
samonet (f. SALMON + -ET) by assoc. with 
-LET.] A young salmon. 

Sammy (semi), v. 1891. [Extended form 
of sam vb., of unkn. origin.] Leather-dressing. 
trans, To dry (leather) partially. So Sa:m- 
mier, à machine for expressing water from. 
skins during tanning 1884. 

Samnite (se-mnoit), sb. and a. late ME. 
[= L. Samnites (pl.), rel. to Sabinus SABINE; 
see -ITE'.) A. sb. One of a people of ancient 
Italy, believed to be an offshoot of the 
Sabines; their territory, Samnium, was 
adjacent to Latium. B. adj. Of or pertaining 
to the Samnites; in use among the Samnites 
1696. 

Samoan (simon), a. and sb. 1846. f. 
Samoa, an island in the Pacific, + -AN.] 
A. adj. Pertaining to Samoa, or the Samoans. 
B. sb. A native of Samoa; the Samoan 
language 1846. 

Samosatenian (semosáti-nián), sb. and d. 
1597. [- late L. Samosatenus (Gr. Zayoo- 
arnvós, f. Zauócara) + -IAN.] Pertaining to, a 
follower of, Paul of Samosata. 

Samothracian (semopré'-fiin), sb. and a. 
1653. [f. L. Samothrace, Gr. Zauoüpáxn, an 
island in the ZEgean Sea, + AAN. ] A. sb. An 
inhabitant of Samothrace. B. adj. Of or per- 
taining to Samothrace; esp. with ref. to the 
Cabiric mysteries which originated there. 

Samovar (semovà'). 1830. [- Russ. 
samovdr, f. samo- self- + varit’ boil.) A 
Russian tea-urn, 

Samoyed(e (semoye-d, d), sb. and a. 
1556. [- Russ. sdmoed.] A. sb. 1, One of a 
Mongolian race inhabiting Siberia, 2. (usu. 
-ede) A dog of a white Arctic breed 1889, 
B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Samoyeds. 
Also quasi-sb., their language. 1007. 

A. 2. Samoyede sledge dog 1889. B. From the 
North Of Norumbega, and the Samoed shoar 
Mint. Hence Samoye-dic a. of or pertaining to 
the Samoyeds; quasi-sb, their language. 

Samp (semp). U.S. 1643. [- Algonquin 
nasamp, lit. ‘softened by water'.] Coarsely- 
ground Indian corn; a porridge made from it. 

Sampan (se mpen). 1620. [- Chinese 
san-pan boat (san three, pan board).] Ap- 
plied by Europeans in the China seas to any 
small boat of Chinese pattern. 

Samphire (swm:mfoi»i). 1545. [In XVI 
sampere, sampiere — Fr. (herbe de) Saint 
Pierre ‘St. Peter's herb’; the later form may 
be due to assim. to camphire, var. of CAM- 
rHOR.] 1. The plant Crithmum maritimum 
(growing on rocks by the sea), the aromatic, 
saline, fleshy leaves of which are used in 
pickles. Also called Rock s. b. As a name for 
other maritime plants, esp. the glasswort 
(Salicornia) 1703. 2. Cookery. The leaves of 
samphire, used chiefly as a pickle 1624. 

1. Halfe way downe Hangs one that gathers 
Sampire: l Trade SHAKS. 

Sample (sa:mp’l), sb. ME. [Aphetic = 


SAMPLE 


AFr. assample, var. of OFr. essample EXAM- 
PLE sb.] fl. A fact, incident, story, or sup- 
positious case, which serves to illustrate, 
confirm, or render credible some proposition 
or statement —1529. 2, A relatively small 
quantity of material, or an individual object, 
trom which the quality of the mass, group, 
species, etc., which it represents may be 
inferred; a specimen; a pattern. Now 
chiefly Comm. late ME. $3. = EXAMPLE sb. 
6. 1611. 4, atirib. Serving as a sample 1820. 

2. A s. of his Ingenuity 1706. The collection of 
samples of air for analysis 1882. 3. Liu'd in 
Court. ., A s. to the yongest SHAKS. 4. That..s.- 
bottle of Hollands THACKERAY. 

Comb. s. card, a piece of cardboard to which is 
fastened a s, of cloth, ete.; = pattern-card. 

Sample (sa-‘mp’l), v. 1592. [f. prec.] tl. 
trans. 'To parallel; to intend as a match for. 
Also, to put in comparison with. —1089. 12. 
To illustrate or explain by examples or 
analogies; to symbolize —1064. 3. To take a 
sample or samples of; to judge of the quality 
of (a thing) by a sample or specimen; to 
Obtain à representative experience of 1707. 
b. To present samples or specimens of 1870. 

3. I won't turn my back. on any man in the 
country at sampling wheat 1858. 

Sampler! (sd: mplen). ME. [Aphetic = 
OFr. essamplaire, var. of essemplaire Ex- 
EMPLAR.] fl. An example to be imitated; a 
model, pattern; an archetype —1080. 2. ta. 
A piece of embroidery serving as a pattern 
to be copied -1075. b. A piece of canvas 
embroidered by a beginner as à specimen of 
her skill, usu. containing the alphabet and 
some mottos, with various decorative de- 
vices 1523. 3. Forestry. A young tree left 
standing when the rest are eut down 1535, 

2. b. [To] ereate upon a s. Beasts that Buffon 
never knew CALVERLEY. Hence Sa:mplery, the 
making of samplers; 8. work. 

Sampler! (sa-mploa). 1778. [f. SAMPLE v. 
+ -ER'.] One who samples goods. 

llSamshoo (sw. mA). 1697. [Pidgin-Eng- 
lish; of doubtful etym.] Chinese spirits 
distilled from rice or sorghum. 

Samson (ssen). Also tSampson. 
1505. [- L. (Vulg.) Sam(p)son, Gr. Sul = 
Heb. šimšôn.] The name of the Hebrew hero 
whose exploits are recorded in Judges 18-16, 
applied allus. to persons, with ref. to his 
enormous strength, to his having been 
blinded, ete. Hence Samso-nian (sem- 
80"-niin) a. and sb. 1654. 

Samson's post. 1577. [prob. named in 
allusion to Judges 16:29.) tl. A kind of 
mousetrap —1828. 2. Naut. A strong stan- 
chion passing through the hold of a mer- 
chant-ship, or between the decks of a 
man-of-war. 

Samurai (se-murai) 1874. [Japanese.] 
In feudal Japan, one of the class of military 
retainers of the daimios; sometimes more 
widely, a member of the military caste. Now 
applied to any Japanese army officer, (Un- 
changed in the pl.) 

San. 1927. Colloq. abbrev. of SANATO- 
RIUM (3). 

Sanative (senütiv), a. late ME. [- OFr. 
sanatif or late L. sanativus, f. sanat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. sanare heal; see -IVE.] 1. Having 
the power to heal; conducive to health i 
curative, healing. 2. Of, pertaining to or 
concerned with healing 1695. 

Sanatorium (smnáto*rijm). Pl. -ia. Also 
erron, -arium. 1840. [- mod.L. sanatorium, 
f. sanat-; see prec., -ORIUM.] 1, An establish- 
ment for the treatment of invalids, esp. con- 
valescents and consumptives. 2, A place 
with good climatic and other conditions, to 
which invalids resort; spec. a hill-station in 
a hot country, esp. in India, to which resi- 
dents periodically resort to recuperate 1842, 
3. A room in a school, ete. for the isolation 
of the sick 1860. 

Sanatory (8% mäteri), a. 1832. [app. a var. 
of SANATIVE by substitution of -ory*.] = 
SANATIVE. 

2. The mechanical parts of the s, art 1870, 

Sanbenito (senbenito). 1560. [- Sp. 
sambenito, f. San Benito St. Benedict; so 
called ironically from its resemblance to the 
Benedictine scapular.] Under the Spanish 

Inquisition, a yellow penitential garment, 


1882 


resembling a scapular in shape, and having a 
red St. Andrew’s cross before and behind, 
worn by a confessed and penitent heretic; 
also, a similar garment of a black colour 
ornamented with flames, devils, and other 
devices (occas. called a SAMARRA) worn by an 
impenitent confessed heretic at an auto-da- 
fé. 

Sancho (se-nko). 1817. [Ashanti osanku.] 
A kind of simple guitar used by West African 
Negroes. 

Sanctification (se:nktifiké'-fon). 1526. [- 
Chr. L. santificatio, -on-, f. sanctificat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of sanctificare; see SANCTIFY, -ION.] 1. 
Theol. The action of the Holy Ghost in sanc- 
tifying or making holy the believer, by the 
implanting within him of the Christian graces 
and the destruction of sinfulaffections. Also, 
the condition or process of being so sancti- 
fied. 2. The action of consecrating or setting 
apart as holy or for a sacred use or purpose; 
hallowing 1550. 3. Eccl. Canonization as à 
saint 1855. 

1. The only sign of S. is Holiness 1754. 2. The s. 
of dayes and times is a token of that thankful- 
nesse. Which we owe to God HOOKER. 

Sanctified (8 ktifaid), ppl. a. 1485. |f. 
SANOTIFY v. + -ED'.] 1. Of a person: Made 
holy; spec. made holy by the divine grace of 
the Holy Spirit. 2. Affecting holiness; sanc- 
timonious 1600. 3. Of things: Holy or con- 
secrated; rendered spiritually profitable 
1632. b. Of ground, etc.: Consecrated (rare) 
1525. 

2. I see not why we should give ourselves such s. 
airs 1860. 3. b. All’s Well I. i. 152. 

Sanctifler (se-yktifoijor). 1548. f. next 
+ -ER.] 1. Theol. One who sanctifies or 
makes holy; spec. the Holy Ghost. 2. occas. 
Something that sanctifies 1753. 

Sanctify (sænktifəi), v. [In earliest use 
seintifie — OFr. saintifier, later infi. by sanc- 
tifier — Chr. L. sanctificare (Tertullian), f. L. 
sanctus holy; see -FY.] t1. trans. To set apart 
religiously for an office or function; to con- 
Becrate (a king, etc.) 1660. 12. To honour 
as holy; to ascribe holiness to -1601. b. To 
manifest (God, his might, etc.) as holy 1535. 
3. To consecrate (a thing); to set apart as 
holy or sacred 1483. 4. To make (a person) 
holy; to cause to undergo sanctification 1526. 
b. Chiefly in O.T.: To free from ceremonial 
impurity 1500. 5. To render holy, impart 
sanctity to (a thing, quality, action or con- 
dition); to render legitimate or binding by a 
religious sanction. late ME. 6. transf. To 
impart real or apparent sacredness to; to 
give a colour of morality or innocence to; to 
justify, sanction. Now rare or Obs. 1606. 7. 
To make productive of or conducive to 
holiness or spiritual blessing 1597. 

1. Thus God sanctified Aaron JER, TAYLOR. 3. 
And [God] blessed the seuenth daye, & sanctified 
it COVERDALE Gen. 2:3. 5. That holy Man, 
amaz'd at what he saw, Made haste to sanctifie 
the Bliss Py Law DRYDEN. 6. Custom, which 
sanctifies all absurdities BENTHAM. 7. Sanctifle, 
we beseech thee, this thy fatherly correction to 
him Bk. Com. Prayer, Visit. Sick. Hence Sa-nc- 
tifyingly adv. 

Sani onious (senktimd"nies), a. 1603, 
lf. L. sanctimonia SANOTIMONY + -ous; 
superseding tsanctimonial — late L.] tl. 
Possessing sanctity; sacred, holy, conse- 
crated —1801. 2. Of pretended or assumed 
sanctity or piety, affecting the appearance of 
sanctity 1603. 

2. Meas. for M. I. ii. 7. A set of s, humbugs and 
thieves 1871. Hence Sanctimo'nious-ly adv., 
-ness. 


Sanctimony (se-nktimoni) 1540. [- L. 
sanctimonia, f. sanctus holy; see -MONY.] fl. 
Holiness of life and character; the profes- 
sion of holiness; religiousness, sanctity 
—1725. 12. Sacredness —1683. 3. Pretended, 
affected or hypocritical holiness or saintli- 
ness; assumed or outward sanctity 1618. 

1. All's Well Iv. iii. 59. 

Sanction (se-nkfen), sb. 1563. [- Fr. 
sanction — L. sanctio, -on-, t. sanct-, pa. ppl. 
stem of sancire render inviolable, etc., f. var. 
of base of sacer SACRED.] 1. [So L. sanctio.) 
A law or decree; esp. an eccl. decree. Now 
Hist. 2. Law. The specific penalty enacted 
in order to enforce obedience to a law 1633. 

- Hence, The provision of rewards for 


SANCTUARY 


obedience, along with punishments for dis- 
obedience, to a law (remuneratory as dist, 
from punitive s.) 1692. c. [After L. sanctio] 
The part or clause of à law which declares 
the penalty attached to infringement 
thereof 1651. 3. Ethics. A consideration 
which operates to enforce obedience to any 
law or rule of conduct; a recognized motive 
for conformity to moral or religious law 1681, 
4. Binding force given to an oath; something 
which makes an oath or engagement bind- 
ing; a solemn oath or engagement 1611, 5, 
The action of rendering legally authoritative 
or binding; solemn confirmation given to a 
law, enactment, etc., by a supreme author- 
ity 1658. 6. An express authoritative per- 
mission or recognition (e.g. of an action, 
custom, institution, ete.) 1720. b. fig. Now 
more loosely, countenance or encourage- 
ment given to an opinion or practice by 
custom, public sentiment, etc. 1738. 7, 
Something which serves to support, author- 
ize, or confirm an action, procedure, ete. 
1728. fb. A testimonial —1813. 

1, Pragmatic S., sce PRAGMATIC A. I. 2. The fear 
of death. is the most form! le 8, which legis- 
lators have been able to di MACAULAY, 3. 
With regard to any supposed moral standard— 
what is its 8.? what are the motives to obey it? 

. 4. We swear by thee! and to our oath do 
thou Give s. SHELLEY. 6. b. Follies that have the 
s. of antiquity PENNANT. 7. The wedded yoke 
that each had donned, Seeming a s., not a bond 
PATMORE. Hence Sa‘nctionary a. relating to 
sanctions (sense 1). Sa:nctionist a, and sb. 
(sense 2 c). Sanctionless a. having no s. 
attached. 

Sanction (sw-nkfon), v. 1778. (f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To ratify or confirm by sanction or 
solemn enactment; to authorize; to counten- 
ance. 2. To enforce (a law, etc.) by attaching 
a penalty to transgression 18: 2 


1. These statements are sanctioned by common 
sense 1836. A covenant sanctioned by all the 
solemnities of religion 1838. Hence Sa:nctiona- 


tive a. (Law) pertaining to sanctioning. 

Sanctitude (se-yktitidd), 1450. [- L. 
sanctitudo, t. sanctus holy; see -TUDE.] The 
quality of being holy or saint-like; holiness, 
sanctity. Now rare. 

Sanctity (se nktiti), late ME. [Partly (in 
forms sauntife, sainlite) — OFr. sain(c)tité 
(mod. sainteté); partly immed. — L. sanctitas, 
f. sanctus holy; see -ITY.] 1. Holiness of life, 
saintliness. 2. The quality of being sacred or 
hallowed; claim to religious reverence; in- 
violability 1601. b. pl. Sacred obligations, 
feelings, etc.; also quasi-concr., objects pos- 
sessing sanctity 1808. 4 

1. For deep discernment prais'd And. fam d 
For s. of manners undefil’d COWPER. 2. His 
affirmations have the s. of an oath LAMB. b. 
Woman completes her destiny by occupying 
herself with the industries and sanctities of the 
home 1894. 

Sanctorian (swpktó*riün), a. 1740. If. 
mod.L. Sanctorius (It. Santorio), a Venetian 
Physician (1561-1636); see -AN.] Of or per- 
taining to Sanctorius, who made experi- 
ments and caleulations on insensible per- 
spiration. $ 

S. perspiration, insensible perspiration, first 
discovered by Sanctorius. A 

Sanctuarize (se-nktiti,Areiz), v. rare. 1602. 
If. next + -IZE.] trans. To afford sanctuary 
to; to shelter by means of sacred privileges. 

Sanctuary (se-nktiwari). ME. [- AFr. 
sanctuarie, (O)Fr. sanctuaire — L. sanctu- 
arium, f. sanctus, after SACRARIUM; 808 
-ARY!.] I. A holy place. I. gen. A building or 
place set apart for the worship of God or of 
one or more divinities; applies, e. g., to a 
Christian church, the Jewish temple, a 
heathen temple, etc.; also fig. to the church 
or body of believers. b. fig. Used for: 1151 
priestly office or order. late ME. c. Applie 
to Heaven. late ME. 2. A specially holy 
Place within a temple or church. 8. The 
Hoty PLACE, including the ‘Holy of hogi 
sometimes the latter only. late ME. b. 57 . 
The sacrarium; also occas. the chancel. la 9 
ME. c. The most sacred part of any templo; 
the cella, adytum. late ME. 3. A piece 9 
consecrated ground; the precincts D 
church; a churchyard, cemetery. Now dial. 
late ME. the 
1. transf. The famous isle of Iona was once 


SANCTUM 


seat and s. of western learning 1796. c. From 
santuary hy Let him come downe SIDNEY Ps. 


20:2. 

II. 1. A church or other sacred place in 
which, by the law of the medireval church, a 
fugitive from justice, or a debtor, was im- 
mune from arrest. Hence, any place in which 
by law or custom a similar immunity is 
secured to fugitives. late ME. b. A similar 
place of refuge in a non-Christian country. 
late ME. 2. Immunity from punishment and 
the ordinary operations of the law secured 
by taking refuge in a sanctuary; the right or 
privilege of affording such shelter; shelter, 
refuge, protection. late ME. 3. Hunting. 
The 'privilege of forest'; the close season 
1603. 

1. All the while he by his side her bore, She was 
as safe as in a S. SPENSER. transf. They have 
made..London..a 8. to refugees of every politi- 
cal and religious opinion EMERSON. 2. Phr. 
Privilege of s. T'o violate or break s., to violate the 
privilege or right of a s. To take s., to take refuge 
in as, 

[Sanctum (8»:pktóm). 1577. [L., neut. of 
sanctus holy.] 1. The ‘holy place’ of the 
Jewish tabernaclé and temple. Also, a 
sacred place or shrine in other temples and 
churches. 2. = next 2. 1819. 

2. He found the banker in his private s. LYTTON, 

Sanctum Sanctorum (se-nktom sænk- 
töröm). Pl. sancta sanctorum. ME. [L., 
n, sing. and n. gen. pl. of sanctus, tr. (=LXX 
70 &ywv rw dylwv) of Heb. kddeS hakk°dasim 
holy of holies.) 1. The Holy of holies of the 
Jewish temple and tabernacle. tIn early use 
also pl. 2. A person's private retreat, where 
he is free from intrusion 1706. 

[Sanctus (se-nktds). late ME. [L. = 
‘Holy’, the first word of the hymn.) 1. The 
‘angelic hymn’ (from Isa. 0:3) beginning 
with the words Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus 
(‘Holy, holy, holy’) which forms the con- 
clusion of the Eucharistic preface. Also 
called "TERSANCTUS (thrice holy). Also the 
music for this. +2. Black s., a burlesque 
hymn; a discord of harsh sounds expressive 
of contempt —1861. 

Sa · netus bell. 1479. [f. prec. + BELL sb.'] 
A bell rung at the Sanctus at Mass; in post- 
Reformation times often used to summon 
the people to Church. 

Sand (send), sb. (OK. sand = OF ris, sand, 
sond, OS. sand, OHG. sant (Du. zand, G. 
sand), ON. sandr - Gmc. *sandam, *sandaz.] 
l. A material consisting of comminuted 
fragments and waterworn particles of rocks 
(mainly siliceous) finer than those of gravel; 
often spec. as the material of a beach, desert, 
ete. b. With a and pl. A sand-bank, shoal 
1495, c. A sandy soil. Chiefly pl. 1610. d. A 
grain of sand 1596. e. Geol. and Mining. A 
Stratum of sand or soft sandstone 1851. 2. 
Metaphorical and similative uses, with ref. 
to the innumerability of the grains of sand, 
to its instability as a foundation, eto., or in 
phrases implying the exercise of fruitless 
labour OE. 3. pl. Tracts of sand: a. Along a 
Shore, estuary, etc. or composing the bed of 
à river or sea 1450. b. Sandy or desert 
wastes 1547. 4. As used for various purposes, 
eg. as an adulterant, as an ingredient of 
mortar, to dry wet ink marks. late ME. 5. 
The sand of a sand-glass or hour-glass; also, 
with a and pl., a grain of this 1557. 6. Chiefly 
U.S. slang. Firmness of purpose, pluck, 
stamina, ‘grit’ 1883. 7. Anat. and Path. 
Applied to substances resembling sand, 
present either normally or as morbid prod- 
1577 in certain animal organs or excretions 

1. A shore of hard white s. Met the green herbage 
Morris. b. Henry V, IV. i. 100. c. On bad sands 
trefoile and ray grass are chosen 1794. e. Oil 8.: 
see OIL sb, 2. A heart As full of Sorrowes, as the 
Sea of sands SHAKS. That s. on which thy 
crumbling power is built SHELLEY. Phr. Rope of 
8.: see ROPE sb. II. 1. To plough the sands: see 
PLOUGH v. 3. a. Come vnto these yellow sands 
SHAKS. b. Oceans unknown, inhospitable sands! 
GRAY. 4. Everything. Was. shining with soft 
soap ands, DICKENS. The tales we hear about the 
Presence of s. in sugar 1857. His system, as Caius 
said of his style, was s. without lime 1862. 5. The 
Sands are numbred, that makes vp my Life 
SHAKS. 7. Urinary s., a substance of finer 
particles than those of gravel. 

Comb.: ts. ball, a kind of toilet soap, mixed with 


1883 


fine s.; -bank, a bank of s. formed in a river or 
ea by the action of tides and currents; also = 
SAND-HILL; -bath Chem., a vessel of heated sant 

used as an equable heater for retorts, etc.; -bar, 
a bank of sand formed at the mouth of a river or 


s.-spout; -pipe, (a) 
chalk, filled with gravel and s.; (6) a pipe conduct- 
ing s, to the rails from the sand-box of a locom: 


tive; -pit, a pit from which sand is excavated; 
-pump, a pump for dani wet sand, detritus, 
etc., from a drill-hole, oil-well or caisson; -rock, a 
sandstone rock; -shoes, shoes for wearing on the 
sands or at the seaside, spec. canvas shoes with 
gutta-percha or hemp soles; -spout, a pillar of 8. 
raised by a whirlwind in a desert; -storm, a 
desert storm of wind accompanied with clouds of 
8.; S. valve, the valve by which the escape of s. 
from the sand-box of a locomotive is regulated. 
b. In the names of animals, etc., as s.-badger, 


oc ri 
the genus Stenopelmatus, esp. S. fe 

(a) a fish of the genus Ammodyles, having a body 
like that of an eel; (b) a fish of the genus Gono- 
rhynchus; s. flea, (a) = CHIGOE; (b) U.S., a 
crustacean belonging to the genus Orchestia; (c) 
a brine shrimp, Artemia salina; -fly, a small fly 
or midge, esp. one belonging to the genus Simu- 
lium; -&rouse, any bird of the genus Pteroclo- 
morphe, inhabiting sandy tracts of the old world ; 
-hopper, a crustacean, Talitrus locusta; also, a 
s.-flea of the genus Orchestia; Lizard, a common 

European lizard, Lacerta agilis; s. martin, a 
variety of the martin, Hirundo or Cotile riparia, 
which nests in the sides of sand-pits; -monitor, 
the land-crocodile, Monitor or Psammosaurus 
arenarius; -partridge, a partridge of the genus 
Ammoperdix; s. rat, a N. Amer. rat of the genus 
Thomomys, esp. T. talpoides; s. roller, the trout 
perch; s. runner, a sand-plover or sandpiper; 
-saucer, the egs- mas of the Nauticas: shark, 
(a) U.S., a kind of shark Odontaspis littoralis; (b) 
Australia, a variety of ray-fish, Rhinobatus gra- 
nulatus; -snipe, any species of sandpiper; -sole, 
Solea lascaris; -sucker, the flat-fish Platessa 
limandoides; -swallow, Hirundo riparia; -worm, 
the lug-worm Arenicola marina or piscatorum. 

c. In the names of plants: s. elm, a variety of 
elm, Ulmus suberosa; S. grass, any species of 
grass which grows in s. and serves as a s.-binder; 
s. myrtle, Leiophyllum or Ledum buzifolium; 
-wort, (a) the genus Arenaria; (b) any of various 
plants which grow in sandy places. 

Sand (send), v. late ME. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To run (a ship) on a sandbank; also 
pass. of a person, to be run aground 1560. 2. 
To sprinkle with or as witp sand. late ME. 
3. To overlay with sand, to bury under a 
sand drift 1624. b. To put sand upon (land) 
as a dressing 1721. 4. To intermix sand with 
(sugar, wool, etc.) with fraudulent intent 
1848. 

4. To s. the sugar, and sloe-leave the tea 
KINGSLEY. 

Sandal (sændăl), sb.' late ME. [- L. 
sandalium — Gr. cavéédov, dim. of cds 
wooden shoe, prob. of Asiatic origin (ef. 
Pers. sandal sandal).] 1. A protective cover- 
ing for the sole of the foot fastened by means 
ot fillets or thongs of leather passed over the 
instep and round the ankle. 2. A half-shoe 
of red leather, silk, etc., embroidered and 
fastened with straps and bands, forming 
part of the regalia of a sovereign or of the 
official dress of a bishop or abbot 1485. b. 
Applied to various kinds of low shoes, slip- 
pers, etc. 1794. 3. A strap for fastening a low 
shoe or slipper, passed over the instep or 
round the ankle 1829. 

1. While the still morn went out with Sandals 
gray MILT. 2. b. Dancing sandals. .made of pink 


Led sandals, Hence 


shoon (arch.), 


SANDIVER 


Sa-ndaling, elastic web woven in narrow strips 
for sandals, s 

Sandal (se. mda), sb.* late ME. [~ med.L. 
sandalum (with var. santalum SANTAL), ult. 
— Skr. éandana, through Pers. éandal, Arab. 
sandal, late Gr. odd oávraAov. See SANDERS. ] 
= SANDALWOOD. tAn ointment made of pow- 
dered sandalwood. 

Sandal (sæ'ndăl), v. 1713. f. SANDAL 80.1] 
trans. To furnish with or as with sandals. 

Sa-ndalwoo:d. 1511. [SANDAL 8b. 2] 1. A 
scented wood obtained from several species 
of Santalum; also, an inodorous dye-wood, 
Plerocarpus santalinus, red sanders. 2. 
Applied to trees of other genera, which 
produce a wood often used as a substitute 
for the true sandalwood 1846. 

1. White 8. is obtained from S. album, a tree re- 
sembling the myrtle, found on the Malabar coast. 
Citron or Yellow s. is from S. freycinetianum, 
found in the South Sea Islands, Red s.: see RED 
(Comb.). 

Sandarac (sændăræk). 1550. [- L. san- 
daraca - Gr. cavbapéxn, -áxn, of Asiatic origin.] 
1, = REALGAR. 2, In full gum s. A resin which 
exudes from the tree Callitris quadrivalvis, 
native of N.W. Africa; it is used in the pre- 
paration of spirit varnish and pounce 1655. 

Sand- bag, sandbag, sb. 1590. [SAND 
sb.] 1. a. Fortif. A bag filled with sand or 
earth; used to make the parapet of a trench, 
etc. b. used as ballast; esp. for a boat or 
balloon 1831. c. as a weapon: In recent use 
(chiefly U.S.), à long, cylindrical bag (some- 
times an eelskin) filled with sand, by which 
a heavy blow may be struck without leaving 
a mark 1594, d. A bag or cushion filled with 
fine sand, used in engraving, as a support for 
the plate 1658. e. A long narrow bag, usu. of 
flannel, containing fine sand, used to cover a 
crevice and exclude draught or light 1858. 
Hence Sa-ndbag v. trans. to furnish with 
sandbags; to fell with a blow from a s. 
Sa-ndba-gger U.S., one who uses a sand-bag 
as à weapon, 

Sand- blind. Now arch. and dial. late 
ME. [repr. ult. OK. *samblind, f. sam- 
half- (shortening of WGme. *sdmi- i= IE. 
*sémi- SEMI-) + BLIND; assim. to SAND.] 
Half-blind, dim-sighted, purblind. 

Sarnd-box. 1572. [f. SAND sb. + Box sb.*] 
1. A box with a perforated top for sprinkling 
sand as a blotter upon wet ink, Obs. exc. 
Hist. 2. a. A sand-mould. b. A box of sand 
on a locomotive for use when the wheels slip. 
€. Golf. A receptacle for the sand used to 
‘tee’ the ball. 1088. 3. The fruit of the W. 
Indian forest tree, Hura crepitans; the tree 
itself 1750. 

Sanded (sendéd), ppl. a. 1570. Ut. SAND 
sb. and v. + n.] fl. Of a sandy colour 
—1086. 12. Composed of or covered with sand. 
-1746. 3. Sprinkled with sand 1700. 4. 
Adulterated with sand 1883. 

Sandemanian (sendimé'niün), sb. and a. 
1792. [See sense 1, -IAN,] A. sb. One of a 
religious sect developed by Robert Sandeman 
(1718-71) from the Glassites. B. adj. Of or 
belonging to the Sandemanians, Hence 
Sandema-nianism. 

Sanderling (se-ndoaliy). 1602.  [perh. 
repr. OE. *sandyrüling, f. SAND sb. + 
yroling ploughman, also the name of some 
bird.] A small wading bird, Calidris arenaria. 

Sanders (sa:ndouz). ME. I- OFr. sandre, 
var. of sandle, sandal SANDAL sb.!] 1. = 
SANDALWOOD. 12. The sandalwood tree; 
sandalwood trees —1783. 

Sa-nd-glass. 1556. [f. SAND sb. + GLASS 
sb.] A contrivance for measuring time, con- 
sisting of two glass vessels connected by a 
narrow neck, and containing so much sand 
as will take a given time to pass from the 
receptacle placed uppermost into that 
placed below; an hour-glass, a minute-glass, 
an egg-boiler, etc. 

Sa-nd-hill, OE. [SAND sb.] A hill or bank 
of sand; esp. a dune on the sea-shore. Hence 
Sa-nd-hiller, one of a class of ‘poor whites’ 
living in the pine-woods that cover the sandy 
hills of Georgia and 8. Carolina. 

Sandiver (se-ndives). late ME. [app. — 
Fr. suin de verre (suin, now suint, exudation 
from wool, app. f. suer to sweat; de of; verre 
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glass).] A liquid saline matter found floating 
over the glass after vitrification; glass-gall. 

Sandling (se-ndlin). 1611. [f. SAND sb. + 
-LING.!] A small flat-fish; a dab. 

Sa-nd-pa:per, sa:ndpa:per, sb. 1812. 
[SAND sb.] Paper upon which a layer of sand 
has been fixed by means of an adhesive, used. 
chiefly for smoothing or polishing woodwork. 
Hence Sa:ndpa:per v. trans. to smooth with 
or as with s. 

Sandpiper (se-ndpoi:por). 1074. Uf. SAND 
sb, + PIPER.] A small wading bird which 
runs along the sand and utters a piping note; 
esp. T'ringoides hypoleucus, the Common S., 
and Actitis macularia, the N. Amer, S. 

Sandstone (swendstó"n) 1668. [f. SAND 
sb. + STONE sb.] A rock composed of con- 
solidated sand. 

Old and New Red S., two series of British rocks 
Wing respectively below and above the carboni- 

erous. 

Sandwich (se:ndwitf, -wid3), sb. 1762. 
{Named after John Montagu, 4th Earl of 
Sandwich (1718-1792), who once spent 
twenty-four hours at the gaming-table with- 
out other food than beef sandwiches.) 
Two slices of bread with a layer of sliced 
meat, usu. beef or ham (or, later, any 
comestible) placed between; freq. specified 
as ham, egg, watercress 8. Also, a confection 
of layers of sponge cake with jam or cream 
between. Also transf. and fig. 

attrib.: S.- board, a board carried by a sandwich- 
man; -boat, the boat oceupying the last, position 
in a higher, and the first in a lower, division in 
bumping races at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
thus rowing twice in the same day; S. box, case, 
a box or case in which to carry sandwiches; - man, 
a man who carries two advertisement boards 
suspended from the shoulders, one in front and 
the other behind. 

Sandwich (se:ndwitf, -wids), v. 1801. [f. 
prec.] trans. To put in or as in a sandwich; 
chiefly fig., to insert (some person or thing) 
between two others, freq. of a widely dif- 
ferent character; rarely, to enclose like a 
sandwich, 

Sandy (se-ndi), sb. 1473. A shortened 
hypocoristic form of Alexander, used chiefly 
in Scotland, Hence, a nickname for a 
Scotchman. 

Sandy (s. di), a. [OE. sandij, f. SAND sb. 
+ -I. J 1. Of the nature of sand; containing 
a large proportion of sand. b. Of or contain- 
ing sand as used for measuring time (poet.) 
1591. 2. fig. Like sand in lacking cohesion or 
stability 1590. 3, Having hair of a yellowish- 
red colour; of hair, yellowish-red 1523. 4. 
Qualifying the names of colours 1819. 

1. With s. Ballast Sailors trim the Boat DRYDEN. 
15 ee ud UR n vu 2. 8. Sig without. 

3. lori oung man. . 
MARRYAT. ‘Hence Sandiness. n. with Dat 

Sandyx (se-ndiks). Hist. 1001. [- L. 
sandyx, -diz — Gr. odvdvé, -ð$.]) A red pig- 
ment, mentioned by ancient writers. 

Sane (sein), a. 1028. [- L. sanus healthy.] 
1, Of the body, its organs or functions: 
Healthy, sound, not diseased (rare) 1755. 2. 
Sound in mind; in one's senses; not mad. 
Also, of the mind: Not diseased. 1721. 3. 
Sensible, rational; freo from delusive preju- 
dices or fancies 1843. 

2. The activity of s. minds in healthful bodies 
COLERIDGE. Of s. memory: see MEMORY 2. Hence 
Sa'ne-ly adv., -ness. 

Sangaree (sengüri). 1730. [- Sp. san- 
gría (lit. bleeding), *a drink composed of 
lemon water and red wine'.] A cold drink 
composed of wine diluted and spiced, used 
chiefly in tropical countries. 

lSang-de-boeuf (sandabóf). 1886. [Fr.; 
lit. bullock's blood’.] A deep red colour 
found in old Chinese porcelain, 

Sang-froid (saàfrwa) 1712. [Fr., lit. 
‘cold blood'.] Coolness, indifference, absence 

of excitement or agitation. 

tSanglier. late ME. [- OFr. sengler, 
(also mod.) sanglier :- L. singularis, -lar- 
solitary, used subst. in late L. for a boar 
separated from the herd, in med.L. singu- 

laris wild boar.] A full-grown wild boar 
1725. * 
Sangrail (sengré'l) 1450. [- OFr. saint 

graal; see SAINT, GRAIL*.] = GRAIL. 
Sanguiferous (senggwi-féros), a. 1682. If. 
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L. sanguis blood + -FEROUS.] Bearing or 
conveying blood. 

Sanguification (se:ygwifiké'-fon). 1578. 
I- mod. L. sanguificatio, on-, f. sanguificare; 
see next, -FICATION.] The formation of blood; 
conversion into blood. 

+Sa-nguify, v. 1620. L mod.L. sanguifi- 
care, t. L. sanguis; see -FY.] 1. intr. To pro- 
duce blood —1677. 2. (rans. To convert into 
blood —1707. 

Sanguinaria (sapgwine?-riá). 1842. [mod. 
L. subst. use of fem. of L. adj. sanguinarius; 
see next, -A 2.] The blood-root, Sanguinaria 
canadensis; also the rhizome of this, used in 
medicine. 

Sanguinary (se-ngwinari), a. (and sb.) 
1550, [- L. sanguinarius, f. sanguis, sanguin- 
blood; see -ARY'. Cf. Fr. sanguinaire.] 1. 
Attended by bloodshed; characterized by 
slaughter; bloody. Of laws: Imposing the 
death-penalty freely. 1625. 2. Bloodthirsty ; 
delighting in carnage 1623. tb. absol. as sb. 
A sanguinary person —1632. 3, Of or pertain- 
ing to blood (rare) 1684. %4. Used joc. as a 
euphemism for BLOODY, in reports of vulgar 
speech. 

1. We may not. .propagate Religion, by Warrs, 
or by S. Persecutions, to force Consciences 
BACON. 2. À s. bishop in the reign of Queen Mary 
1751. Hence Sa-nguinarily adv. Sa:nguinari- 
ness. 

Sanguine (sw. ngwin), a. and sb. late ME. 
[7 (O)Fr. sanguin, fem. -ine — L. sanguineus; 
see next.] A. adj. 1. Blood-red. Also s. red 
(sometimes hyphened). Now literary. b. 
Nat. Hisl. Chiefly in names of animals and 
plants 1783. 2. Of or pertaining to blood; 
consisting of or containing blood. Now rare. 
1447. b. Causing or delighting in bloodshed; 
bloody, sanguinary. Now poet. or rhet. 1705. 
3. In medieval physiology : Belonging to that 
one of the four ‘complexions’ in which the 
blood predominates over the other three 
humours, and which is indicated by a ruddy 
countenance and a courageous, hopeful, and 
amorous disposition. late ME. b. Red in the 
face 1084, 4. Of persons, etc.: Having the 
mental attributes characteristic of the san- 
guine complexion (see sense 3); hopeful, 
confident 1509. 

1. Like to that s. flower inscrib’d with woe MILT. 
3. A prince of haut corage, young lusty and san- 
guyne of complexion 1548. 4. That s. temper 
which overlooks..the obstacles in its way 1855. 
Tt far surpassed our most s. expectations 1870. 

B. sb. 11. A blood-red colour 1612. 12, The 
sanguine ‘complexion’ or temperament 
1718. 3. Art. A crayon coloured red with iron 
188255 a drawing executed with red chalks 

54. 

3. An interesting Greuze sketch in s. 1886. 
Hence Sa:nguine-ly adv., -ness. 

Sanguineous (sengwi-nios), a. 1520. f. 
L. sanguineus (f. sanguis, sanguin- blood) + 
-0Us.] 1. Of or pertaining to blood; of the 
nature of or containing blood 1646. tb. Of 
animals: Having blood-1667. 2. Of the colour 
of blood 1520. 3. Of or pertaining to blood- 
shed; giving rise to bloodshed; bloodthirsty, 
sanguinary. Now rare. 1612. 4. Of persons, 
eto.: = SANGUINE a. 3, 4. In recent use, Full- 
blooded, plethoric. 1732. 

2. His passion, cruel grown, took on a hue Fierce 
and s. KEATS. Hence Sangui-neousness. 

Sanguinity (sengwi-niti). 1470. [Sense 1 
= OFr. sanguinité or med. L. sanguinitas, f. 
as prec.; sense 2 f. SANGUINE + -ITY.] fl. 
CONSANGUINITY 1. —1741. 2. The quality of 
being sanguine (rare) 1737. 

Sanguinivorous (sengwini-voros), a. 1828. 
If. L. sanguis, sanguin- blood + -YOROUS.] 
= SANGUIVoROUS. 

Sanguinolent (sengwi-ndlént), a. 1577. 
[7 L. sanguinolentus, f. as prec.; see -ULENT.] 
1. Of or pertaining to blood; tinged, stained 
with or containing blood. Now chiefly Path. 
Hur 2. Bloodthirsty; cruel; merciless (rare) 

Sanguivorous (sengwi-vores), a. 1842. f. 
L. sanguis blood + -vorovs.] Feeding on 
blood. 

Sanhedrim, Sanhedrin (sw-nidrim, -in). 
1588. [- post-bibl. Heb. sanhedrin — Gr. 
ovvédprov council, f. ov together (SYN-) + gpa 
seat.] Jewish Antig. The highest court of 
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justice and supreme council at Jerusalem; 
also applied to lower courts of justice. 
Hence Sa‘nhedrist, a member of the S. 

Sanicle (S nik. ME. [- OFr. sanicle - 

med.L. sanicula, -ulum, perh. f. L. sanus 
healthy (SANE), with ref. to the plant's 
reputed healing powers.] 1. The umbelli- 
ferous plant Sanicula europea (more fully 
wood s.) Also, any plant of the genus 
Sanicula, as S. marilandica, the black snake- 
root. 2. Applied to various plants of other 
genera, as Heuchera villosa, American s. late 
ME. 
Sanidine (se-nidin). 1815. [- G. sanidin 
(K. W. Nose, 1808), f. Gr. cavís, can- board; 
see NEC. Min. A variety of orthoclase, 
found in flat crystals. 

Sanies (s?'niiz). 1562. [- L. sanies.] 1. 
Path. A thin fetid pus mixed with serum or 
blood, secreted by a wound orulcer, 12. Any 
watery fluid of animal origin —1834. 80 
Sa-nious a. of the nature of s.; consisting of, 
or containing s.; yielding a discharge of 8. 

Sanify (se-nifoi), v. 1830. [f. L. sanus 
healthy (see SANE) + x.] I. intr. To be- 
come sane or reasonable. 2. trans. To make 
healthy; improve the sanitary conditions of 
1872. 

Sanitarian (senité*riin), sb. and a. 1859, 
If. SANITARY + -AN; see -ARIAN.] A. sb. One 
who studies sanitation or who favours sani- 
tary reform. B. adj. Pertaining to sanitary 
matters; advocating sanitary reforms 1884, 
Hence Sanita-rianism. Sa'nitari-ly adv. 
-ness. So Sa-nitarist. 

Sanitarium (senité*ridm). Chiefly U.S. 
1851. [quasi-L., f. sanitas health; see next 
and -ARIUM,] = SANATORIUM, 

Sanitary (sæ'nitări), a. 18: [7 Fr. sani- 
laire, f. L. sanitas health, f. sanus healthy 
(SANE); see -ARY'.] 1. Of or pertaining to the 
conditions affecting health, esp. with ref. to 
cleanliness and precautions against infec- 
tion, etc.; pertaining to or concerned with 
sanitation. Also occas, free from deleterious 
influences. b. Used as the distinctive epithet 
of appliances specially contrived with a view 
to sanitary requirements 1862. 2, U.S. 
Intended or tending to promote health 1853, 

1. S. cordon: see CORDON 4, 

Sanitation (stenité'-fon). 1848. [irreg, f. 
prec, + -ATION.] The devising and applica- 
tion of means for the improvement of sani- 
tary conditions. Hence Sa:nitate v. trans. 
to put in a sanitary condition; to provide 
with sanitary appliances, Sanita-tionist, 
one who is skilled in or advocates 8. 

Sanity (se-niti). late ME. I- L. sanitas, f. 
sanus healthy; see SANE, -ITy.] 1. Healthy 
condition, health. arch, 2. The condition of 
being sane; mental health 1602. 

Sanjak (see-n,d3ek). 1537. [Turk. sancak; 
lit. ‘banner’.] 1. In the Turkish Empire, 
one of the administrative districts into which 
a vilayet is divided. +2, Misused for ||Sa-n- 
jakbeg, -bey, the governor of a s. 

Sannup (se-ndp). 1630, [- Narragansett 
sannop.] A married male member of the 
community; the husband of a squaw. 

San(n)yasi, -asin, var. fl. SUNNYASEE. 

Sans (senz), prep. ME. I- OFr., san, sanz 
(mod. sans), earlier sen(s :- Rom. *sene, for 
L. sine, partly infl. by L. absentia (abl.) in the 
ABSENCE of (whence Pr. sensa, It. senza).] 
Without. Now arch. (chiefly with remini- 
scence of Shakespeare) and Her. 

Second childishnesse, and meere obliuion, S. 
teeth, s. eyes, s. taste, s. euery thing SHAKS. 
Er, phrases and combs. (not naturalized): sans 
Cérémonie, sans facon, unceremoniously, with- 
out the usual polite form; sans-gene [gêne con- 
straint], disregard of the ordinary forms. of 
civility or politeness; sans peur, fearless, often 
in the phr. applied to the Chevalier de Bayard, s. 
peur et 8. reproche; sans phrase [after la mort 8. 
phrase, the alleged words of Sieyes in voting for 
the death of Louis XVI], without more words, 
without cireumlocution; sans reproche, blame- 
less (see s. peur above) sans souci, lit. without 
care or concern; as sb., unconcern. 

Sansculotte (senzkiulot, Fr. sankülot). 
1790. [Fr., f. sans without (see prec.) + 
culotte knee-breeches; usu. taken to mean 
*one who wears trousers (pantalons), not 
knee-breeches'.] 1. In the French Reyolu- 
tion, a republican of the poorer classes in 


SANSCULOTTID 


Paris. Hence gen. an extreme republican or 
revolutionary. 2. transf. A tatterdemalion; a 
ragamufün 1812. Hence ||Sansculo:tterie, 
the principles, spirit or behaviour charac- 
teristic of sansculottes; sansculottes collec- 
tively. Sansculo:ttic a. pertaining to the 
sansculottes or to sansculottism; revolu- 
tionary; unbreeched, hence, inadequately 
clothed. Sansculo-ttism, the principles or 
practice of sansculottes. 

Sansculottid (senskiulotid). 1813. [- 
Fr. sansculottide, f. prec.) One of the five (in 
leap-years six) complementary days added 
at the end of the month Fructidor of the 
Republican Calendar; pl., the festivities held 
during these days. Also attrib. in S. days. 

Sanserif (sænse'rif). 1830. [app. f. SANs 
prep. + SERIE] Typog. A form of type 
without serifs; called also grotesque. 

Sanskrit, Sanscrit (se-nskrit), sb. and a. 
1617. [- Skr. samskrta (n. samskrtam) put 
together, well formed, highly wrought, 
elaborated, perfected, f. sam together (rel. to 
sama SAME) + kr make, do, perform + pa. 
ppl. ending .] A. sb. The ancient and 
Sacred language of India, the oldest known 
member of the Indo-European family, in 
which the Hindu literature from the Vedas 
downwards is composed. In a narrower 
sense, the classical Sanskrit (opp. to the Epic 
and Vedic), the grammar of which was fixed 
by Panini. B. adj. Of, belonging to, or 
written in Sanskrit 1773. Hence Sanskri-- 
tic a. relating to, derived from, based on, or 
resembling S.; using the S. language. 
Sa:nskritist, a person versed in the S. 
language or writings. 

Santa Claus (sw'ntá klọz). 1828. [orig. 
U.S., - Du. dial. Sante Klaas, Saint Nicho- 
las; see NICHOLAS.] A legendary character 
who fills stockings with presents for children 
during the night of Christmas Eve. 

Santal (sentál) 1072. [- (O)Fr. santal — 
med.L. santalum — late Gr. odvradov; see 
SANDAL sb.] 1. Sandalwood. Also s.-wood. 
2. Chem. A substance (C, H,O obtained 
from sandalwood 1894. 

Santalaceous (swntüléfos), a. 1845. f. 
as prec, + -ACEOUS.] Belonging to the family 
Santalacee, typified by the genus Santalum 
or sandalwood. 


Santalic (sentw-lik), a. 1849. Uf. SANTAL 
+ -10.] Chem. In s. acid: = next. 
Santalin (sw-ntdlin). 1839. I- Fr. santa- 


line, f. sental; see SANTAL, -IN'.] Chem. The 
colouring principle of red sanders. 

Santon (swntgn). 1599. [- Fr. santon — 
Sp. santon, t. santo SAINT; seo -00N.] A Eu- 
ropean designation for a monk or hermit 
among the Moslems; a marabout; also, 
incorrectly, ta yogi, Hindu ascetic. So 
Sa · nto. 

Santonate (se-ntónét). 1841. [f. next + 
"ATE! e.] Chem. A salt of santonic acid. 

Santonic (sento-nik), a. 1836. [f. SAN- 
TONIN + -10; also SANTONINIC.] Chem. In s. 
acid: an acid derived from santonin. 

Santonin (se-ntónin). 1888. [f. santonica, 
mod.L. use of L. santonica (sc. herba plant), 
Subst. use of fem. sing. of Santonicus, per- 
taining to the Santones or Santoni, a people 
of Aquitania; see -IN'. Cf. Fr. santonine.] 
Chem. A bitter principle obtained from the 
dried unexpanded flowers of species of Arte- 
misia, and used as a powerful anthelmintic. 
Hence Santoni-nic a. in s. acid, an acid 
obtained from s., isomeric with santonic acid. 

Sap (sep), sb.' [OE. sep, corresp. to 
DLG., Gi) Du. sap, OHG. saf (G. safi), prob. 
repr, Gmc. *sapam, *sappam, and rel. to 
ON. safi. :- *safon or *sabon.] 1. The vital 
Juice which circulates in plants. 12. Juice or 
fluid of any kind 1613. 3. = SaP-woop 1483. 
1. The s. is the life of the tree, as the bloud is to 
mans body 1615. The s. of youth shrinks from. 
our veins 1832. 2. fig. Hen. VIII, 
vr gt e zeli ur mi 

e geni rus; -rot, a 
5 of timber, Ar rot; -sucker, a name in 
ed for many of the smaller woodpeckers, 
781 that of the genus Sphyropicus; tube, a 
Men at conveys s. Hence Sa:pful a. abound- 

Sap (sep), sb.* 1591. [Early forms zappe, 
Sappe (XVI) — It. zappa (Piedmontese sappa) 
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1885 


and the derived Fr. tsappe, teappe (now 
Sape) spade, spadework. Cf. late L. sappa 
(v1). Prob. of Arab. origin.] 1. +The process 
of undermining a wall or defensive work; the 
process of constructing covered trenches in 
order to approach a besieged place. b. fig. 
Applied to stealthy or insidious methods of 
attacking or destroying anything 1748. 2. A 
covered trench made for the purpose of 
approaching a besieged place under the fire 
of the garrison. In recent use, a narrow 
communicating trench, 1642. 

1. b. Exempt forever from the s. of age COWPER. 

Comb.: s. battery, a battery at the head of a s.; 
-faggot, a fascine used in sapping, to fill up the 
spaces between gabions; -head, the foremost end 
oE vun roller, a large gabion covering the sap- 

lead. 


Sap (sep), sb.* School slang. 1798. [Cf. SAP 
v.*] One who studies hard or is absorbed in 
books. 

Sap (sep), sb.* 1815. [Short for SAPSKULL.] 
A simpleton, fool. 

Sap (sep), v. 1598. [- Fr. saper, tsapper — 
It. zappare, f. zappa; see SAP sb.*] 1, intr. To 
dig a sap; to approach a besieged place by 
means of a sap. b. fig. To make way in a 
stealthy or insidious manner. Also írans. in 
to 8. one's way. 1732. 2. (rans. To dig under 
the foundations of (a wall, etc.); transf. of 
natural agencies: To undermine 1652. 3. fig. 
To weaken or destroy insidiously (esp. 
health, strength, courage, eto.) 1755. 

1. b. Lies, while they s. their way and hold their 
tongues, Are safe enough LANDOR. 2. We have 
begun to sappe the Glacis 1689. Sap'd by floods, 
Their houses fell DRYDEN. fig. Not one who did 
not..s. the foundation of some old opinion 1857. 

Sap (seep), v.* School slang. 1830. [Cf. SAP 
sb.] intr. To pore over books; to be studious. 

Sapajou (se-pád3à). 1698. [- Fr. sapajou, 
given by d'Abbeville as a Cayenne word.] 
A S, Amer. monkey of the genus Cebus. 

Sapan, sappan (sm:pán). 1598. [- Du. 
sapan - Malay sapan, of S. Indian origin.] A 
dye-wood yielding a red dye, obtained from 
trees belonging to the genus Cesalpinia, in- 
digenous to tropical Asia and the Indian 
Archipelago, esp. C. sappan. Now s. wood. 

Sap-green, sb. (and a.). 1578. [f. SAP sb.* 
+ GREEN, prob. after Du. sapgroen.] A 
green pigment prepared from the juice of 
buckthorn berries; the colour of this pig- 
ment, Also attrib. and adj. 

Sa-phead. 1828. [f. SAP sb.' (sense 3). Cf. 
SAPSKULL.] A fool, simpleton. So Sap- 
headed a. 1665. 

Saphena (sáfinà). late ME. [- med.L. 
saphena - Arab. süfin.] Anat. The distinctive 
name of two veins in the leg: (1) the long or 
internal s., which extends from near the 
ankle-joint along the inner surface of the 
leg, and ends in the femoral vein; (2) the 
short, posterior, or external s., which extends 
from the foot along the calf of the leg, and 
finally joins the popliteal vein. 

Saphenous (sáfi-nos) a. 1840. f. prec, + 
-ous.] Pertaining to or connected with the 
saphena. 

S. vein, the saphena. S. nerve = saphena nerve. 

Saphie (sei) V. Africa. 1799. [Man- 
dingo safaye.] A charm. 

Sapid (s. pid), a. 1634. [- L. sapidus, f. 
sapere (cf. SAPIENT); see -ID'.] 1. Of food, 
etc.: Having a decided taste or flavour, esp. 
a pleasant one, savoury, palatable 1646. 2. 
In neutral sense: Having taste or flavour 
1634. 3. fig. Grateful to the mind or mental 
taste 1640. 

1. Thus Camels to make the water sapide do 
raise the mud with their feet SIR T. BROWNE. 

Sapidity (sapi-diti). 1646. [f. SAPID + 
Arx.] The quality of being sapid or having 
taste and flavour. 

The body of that element [air] is ingustible, void 
of all s. SIR T. BROWNE. 

Sapience (se^piéns) late ME. [- OFr. 
sapience — L. sapientia, f. sapient-; see next, 
-ENCE.] 1. Wisdom, understanding. (Now 
rare in serious use.) fb. Correct taste and 
judgement —1796. 2. Used depreciatively or 
ironically: Would-be wisdom. late ME. 

1. That Supreme Master of Politicall S. 1659. 2. 
This is a piece of s. not worth the brain of a 
fruit-trencher MILT. 

Sapient (sé'-piént), a. and sb. 1471. [~ 


SAPOTA 


OFr. sapient or L. sapiens, -ent-, pr. pple. of 
sapere have a taste, be sensible or wise; see 
-ENT.] A. adj. Wise. Now usu. ironical. 

"Where the S. King Held dalliance with hig faire 
Egyptian Spouse MILT. 2 

B. sb. [= L.sapiens.] A wise man, sage. In 
later use joc. 1549. Hence Sa-piently adv. 

Sapiential (sé'pie-nfial), a. 1485. [- Fr. 
sapiential or Chr. L. sapientialis (Tertullian), 
f. L. sapientia; see SAPIENOE, -AL!.] 1, Be- 
longing to or characterized by wisdom; esp. 
belonging to the wisdom of God. 2. Epithet 
of the ‘wisdom’ books of the Bible (Proy- 
erbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Wisdom, Eccle- 
siasticus); also applied occas. to kindred 
writings outside the canon 1568. Hence 
Sapie-ntially adv. 

Sapless (se-plés), a. 1591, [f. SAP sb.) + 
-LESS.] 1. Destitute of sap; dry; withered, 
b. Of soil: Without moisture; barren 1055. 2. 
transf. and fig. a. Of persons: Lacking energy 
or vigour; lacking in character, insipid 1598. 
b. Of immaterial things, ideas, etc.: Desti- 
tute of inner worth ; insipid, pointless 1602. 

2. a. Now s. on the verge of Death he stands 
DRYDEN. b. Old stories and s. anecdotes 1891. 
Hence Sa. plessness. 

Sapling (sw'plin). late ME. If. SAP 80.1 + 
-LING! 2.] 1. A young tree. 2. transf. A young 
or inexperienced person 1588. 3. A grey- 
hound less than twelve months old 1832. 4. 
appositively or as adj. That is a 8. 1700. 

Sapodilla (sæpodi-lă). 1697. [= Sp. 
zapotillo, dim. of zapote SAPOTA.] 1. A large 
evergreen tree, Achras sapola, native of 
tropical America, having a durable wood and 
an edible fruit. Also called NASEBERRY. 2. 
The fruit of this tree 1750. 

attrib.: s.-plum = sense 2; -tree = sense 1. 

Sapogenin (sípo:dgénin). 1862. [f. SAPO- 
(NIN + -GEN + -IN'] Chem. A crystalline 
compound obtained by treating saponin with 
dilute acids. 

Saponaceous (ssponé'-Jos), a, 1710. l 
mod. L. saponaceus (Fr. saponacé), f. L. sapo, 
sapon- SOAP; see -ACEOUS.] 1. Of the nature 
of, resembling, consisting of, or containing 
soap; soapy. 2. joc. Soapy, lit. and fig.; 
unctuous in manner; ‘slippery’, evasive 
1824, 

2. Among all his pecuniary, s., oleaginous parish- 
ioners SYD. SMITH. Hence Sapona:city (joc.). 

Saponification (säpeniflkel-ſen). 1821. 
[- Fr. saponification or f. SAPONIFY; see 
-FICATION.] The process of saponifying; the 
conversion of a fat into soap by the addition 
of an alkali, the remaining constituent, 
glycerine, being thereby liberated. 

Saponify (süponifei) v. 1821. [- Fr. 
saponifier, f. L. sapo, sapon- SOAP; see -FY.] 
1. trans. To convert (a fat or an oil) into soap 
by decomposition by an alkali. 2. intr. To 
become converted into soap 1823. Hence 
Sapo-nifiable, a. Sapo-nifier, an alkali 
used in saponification. 

Saponin (se-pdnin). 1831. [- Fr. saponine, 
f. L. sapo, sapon- soap; see -IN'.] Chem. A 
glucoside obtained from Saponaria offici- 
nalis, Quillaja saponaria, and many other 
plants. 

Saponite (se-pónoit). 1849. [f. L. sapo, 
sapon- SOAP + TR 2 b.] Min. A hydrous 
silicate of aluminium and magnesium, occur- 
ring in soft, soapy, amorphous masses, filling 
veins in serpentine, and cavities in trap-rock. 

Sapor, sapour (sé!-poa, -poa). 1477. [- L. 
sapor, f. sapere have a taste; see SAPIENT and 
of. SAVOUR.] A quality such as is perceived 
by the sense of taste, as sweetness, etc.; a 
taste, savour; the taste or savour of a sub- 
stance, esp. of an article of food and drink. 
Now chiefly in scientific use. b. In general- 
ized sense: Quality in relation to the sense 
of taste 1650. 

The exquisite sapor of their French dishes 1826. 

Saporous (sé-póres) a. rare. 1670. [In 
xvi — med.L. saporosus (see -OUS) or (as 
later) f. SAPOR + -OU8.] Of or pertaining to 
taste; having flavour or taste; yielding some 
kind of taste. +Also, savoury. So Saporo:- 
sity, that property of a body by which it 
imparts the sensation of taste. 

[Sapota (sápo*tá). 1560. [In XVI-XVII 
sapote — Sp., Pg. zapote — Aztec tzápotb; repl. 
by mod.L. sapota.] = SAPODILLA. As mod.L., 


SAPOTACEOUS 


a genus, the type of the Sapotacez, now re- 
ferred to Achras. Also attrib., as s. plum, 
wood, eto. 

Sapotaceous (sspoté'-Jos), a. 1845. f. 
mod. L. Sapotacee (f. prec.); see -ACEOUS.] 
Bol. Of, pertaining to, or characteristio of 
the Sapotaceæ, a family of gamopetalous 
plants typified by the <Achras (formerly 
Sapota). 

Sapper (se- Dor). 1626. Uf. SAP v.! + n!, 
after Fr. sapeur.]. One who saps, spec, a 
soldier employed in working at saps, the 
building and repairing of fortifications, etc. ; 
as a prefixed designation — private of the 
Royal Engineers. 

(Royal) Sappers and Miners, former name of non- 
commissioned officers and privates of the En- 
gineers, now called Royal Engineers. 

Sapphic (seflk), a. and sb. 1501. [- Fr. 
saphique, tsapphique — L. Sapphicus — Gr. 
Zangıxós.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Sappho 
(Sanda), the poetess of Lesbos (c600 5.0); 
spec. epithet of the metres used by her. B. 
sb. A metre used by Sappho or named after 
her. Chiefly pl., verses written in the Sapphic 
stanza, 1586. 

Greater S., a logacedic distich of which the first 
line is _vv—v_‘v and the second (the Greater S. 
verse) is y — e. Les: 
logacedic hendecasyllable with a dactyl in t] 


ser S., d 
he third 
place (—o—v—vv—v—v). The S. stanza’ con- 
sists of three Lesser Sapphics followed by an 

Adonic (—v v —). 

Sapphire (se-foi»1). IME. saphir, safir — 
OFr. safir (mod. saphir) - L. sapphirus, also 
sapp(h)ir - Gr. oánġepos (prob.) lapis lazuli, 
prob. of Semitic origin (cf. Heb. sappir).] 
1. A precious stone of a beautiful trans- 
parent blue. It is a variety of native alumina. 
akin to the ruby. b. Min, Used as a general 
name for all the precious transparent varie- 
ties of native crystalline alumina, including 
the ruby. A colourless variety is called white 
or waler s. 1668, c. The deep blue colour of 
the sapphire 1686. d. Her. The tincture blue 

or azure, in blazoning by the names of 
precious stones 1562, 2, A name for certain 
humming-birds 1848, 3, quasi-adj. Sapphire- 
coloured. late ME. 

l. Of Rubies, saphires, and of peerles white 
Were alle hise clothes brouded vp and down 
CHAUCER, 

Comb. S.-Stone = sense 1. 

Sapphirine (sæ-firəin), sb. 1823. [f. prec. 
+ -INE'] Min. a. A silicate of aluminium 
and magnesium found in pale blue grains. 
b. A blue variety of spinel. 

Sapphirine (se-firoin), a. late ME. [- 
L. sapphirinus — Gr. ocandelpwos, f. odndepos 
SAPPHIRE; see -INE'.] Consisting of or like 
sapphire, having the qualities, esp. the 
colour, of sapphire. 

The s. hue of the zenith in spring T. Harpy. 
absol. Thunder from the safe sky's s. BROWNING. 

Sapphism (ste- fz im). 1890. [f. the name of 
Sappho (see SAPPHIC), who was accused of 
this vice; see Ist 2.] Unnatural sexual 
relations between women. So Sa · pphist. 

Sappho (se-fo). 1843. [Applications of the 
name of the poetess (see SAPPHIC).] 1. 
Ornith. The name of a genus of humming- 
birds. Hence, a bird of this genus; = COMET 
8b. 3; usu. S. comet. 2. Astr. The name of the 
eightieth asteroid 1875. 

Sappy (ste: pi), a. OE. [f. SAP sb.* + ..] 
1, Of a plant, tree, etc.: Abounding in sap. 
2. fig. Full of vitality, *goodness' or sub- 
stance 1558. 13. Juicy, succulent —1825. 4. 
Fat, plump. Now dial. 1094. 5. Full of mois- 
ture; wet; sodden; rainy. Now dial. 1470. 
b. Of meat: Putrescent, tainted. dial. 1573. 
6, Consisting of or containing sap-wood 1466. 
7. Foolish 1670. Hence tSa-ppily adv. 1724. 
Sa-ppiness. 

Sapræmia (seprimiá). 1886. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. campós putrid + alpa blood; see AA.] 
Poisoning by means of septic or putrefactive 
organisms. Hence Sapre-mic a. of, per- 
taining to or affected with, s. 

Saprogenic (seprodse:nik), a. 1876. f. 
Gr. cazpós putrid + -GEN  -10 1.] Causing, or 
produced by, putrefaction. So Sapro-- 
genous a. 

Saprophagous (sseprofágos) a. 1819. [f. 
Gr. cenpés putrid + -PHAGOUS.] Living on 
decomposing matter. So Sapro-phagan, 


1886 
belonging to, an insect of, the tribe Sapro- 


phaga. 

Saprophile (s- profeil), sb. and a. 1882. 
[f. as prec. + -PHILE.] A. sb. A bacterium in- 
habiting putrid matter. B. adj. Of bacteria: 
Found in putrid matter. 

Saprophyte (sw-profoit). 1875. f. as prec. 
+ -PHYTE.] Any vegetable organism that 
lives on decayed organic matter. Hence 
Saprophytic (-fi-tik) a. of or pertaining to 
saprophytes. Sa-prophytism, the state of 
living as a 8. 

Sapsago (sepsé^go). U.S. 1846. [Cor- 
ruptly — G. schabzieger, f. schaben scrape, 
grate + zieger kind of cheese.) A kind of 
hard cheese made in Switzerland, flavoured 
with melilot. 

Sapskull (se-pskvl). Now dial. 1735. f. 
Sar sb.' (sense 3) + SKULL.] = SAP-HEAD. 

[Sapucaia (sapuka-ya). 1613. [Tupi.] 1. 
a. A S. Amer. tree of the genus Lecythis. b. 
The fruit of the tree, a s.-nut. 2. altrib., as 
s.-nut, the edible fruit of Lecythis zabucajo 
and L. ollaria. 

Sa:p-wood. 1791. [Sap sb. ] The softer 
and more recently formed wood between the 
bark and heart-wood in exogenous trees. 

Sarabaite (serübé'^oit). late ME. [- eccl. 
L. Sarabaita; of unkn. origin.] One of a class 
of monks in the early Church who lived to- 


gether in small bands without rule or 
superior. 
Saraband (se-ribend). 1616. [- Fr. 


sarabande — Sp., It. zarabanda, of disputed 
origin.] 1. A slow and stately Spanish dance 
in triple time. 2. A piece of music for this 
dance or in its rhythm, in which the second 
note of the measure is usu. lengthened 
1025. 

1. I can dance. .Jiggs and Sarabands 1675. 

Saracen (swerüsén), sb. and a. I- OFr. 
Sar(r)azin, -cin (mod. Sarrasin) — late L. 
Saracenus — late Gr. Zapaxnvós, perh, f. Arab. 
Sarki eastern, f. Sark sunrise, east.) A. sb. 
1. Among the later Greeks and Romans, à 
name for the nomadic peoples of the Syro- 
Arabian desert; hence, an Arab; by exten- 
sion, a Moslem, esp. with ref. to the Crusades. 
+2. A non-Christian; a heathen or pagan; an 
infidel -1552. B. adj. = next. (By Sir C. 
Wren erroneously applied to Pointed or 
Gothic! architecture.) ME. 

Comb. 1Saracen's all-heal, consound, Senecio 
saracenicus, used by the Saracens in healing 
wounds; Saracen's head, the head of a S., 
Arab, or Turk, used as a charge in heraldry, as 
an inn-sign, etc. 

Saracenic (serüse-nik), a. 1638. [- med. 
L. Saracenicus, f. late L. Saracenus SARACEN ; 
see -10 1.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of the Saracens. b. Applied to Moslem 
architecture, or to any features in it 1768. So 
Sarace-nical a. 1613. 

Sarafan (se-rifen). 1799. [Russian.] A 
long mantle, veil, or sleeveless cloak, form- 
ing part of the national dress of Russian 
peasant women. 

Saratoga (swmrütó"gá). 1893. [prob. f. 
Saratoga Springs, a summer resort in New 
York State.] In full S. trunk: A large kind 
of trunk much used by ladies. 

Sarcasm (sa-akez’m), Also tsarcasmus. 
1579. [ — Fr. sarcasme (Rabelais) or late L. 
Sarcasmos — late Gr. capkacuós, f. capkátew 
tear flesh, gnash the teeth, speak bitterly, f. 
odog, capk- flesh.] A sharp, bitter, or cutting 
expression or remark; a bitter gibe or taunt. 
Now usu. gen.: Sarcastic language; sarcastic 
meaning. Hence tSarca-smous a. sarcastic. 

Sarcast (si-akest). 1654. [f. SARCASM, 
Sarcastic, after similar groups, e.g. en- 
thusiasm|enthusiastic|enthusiast.] A sarcastic 
writer or speaker. 

Sarcastic (saike-stik), a. 1695. [- Fr. 
sarcastique, f. sarcasme, after enthusiasme, 
-astique.] Characterized by or involving 
sarcasm; given to the use of sarcasm; 
bitterly cutting or caustic. 


Their merriment bluntly sarcastick JOHNSON. 
SoSarcnatical a. 1641, Sarca'stical-ly adv., 
TSa-rcel. 1496. [- OFr. cercel (mod. 
cerceau) :- late L. circellus, dim. of circulus, 
dim. of circus circle; see CIRCUS, -EL, -ULE.] A 
pinion feather of a hawk’s wing —1688. 


SARCOPTES 


. Vnfledg'd Witt Imp't from that ra 
sa Cee arop't 1049. pi 
Sarcelle (saase:l). IME. cercelle — OFr. 
cercelle (mod. sarcelle) = AL. cercella (X11) 
= pop. L. cercedula, for el. L. querquedula 
(Varro).] A name for the teals and closely 
allied ducks (e.g. the garganey, the long- 
tailed duck). 

Sarcelled (sa-aséld), a. 1688. [Anglicized 
f. sarcelle (+ -ED') SARCELLY.] Her. = next 


2,3. 

Sarcelly (sa-aséli), a. 1500. [— A Fr. sercelé, 
cercelé = OFr. cercelé ringleted, curled, pa. 
pple. of cerceler, f. cercel SARCEL; see vl.] 
Her, 1. Applied to a variety of the cross 
moline in which the points are recurved or 
curled back. 2. Applied to a cross (esp. a 
cross moline) voided and open at the ends 
1661. 3. Cut through the middle 1864. 

Sarcenet, var. SARSENET. 

\\Sarcina (si-asini). Pl. -næ (ni) 1842. 
[L., — bundle, f. sarcire patch, mend.] Bot. 
A genus of schizomycetous fungi or bacteria, 
forming masses of cells united in fixed 
numbers, which are found in various animal 
fluids. 

Sarco- (sà-1ko, saakg-), comb, form of Gr. 
odp£, oapx- flesh, as in: 

Sa rcobasis Bot., a very fleshy synobase. 
Sa-rcoblast, (a) one of the minute yellow bodies 
present in rhizopods; (6) a germinal particle of 
protoplasm, Sa'rcocarp Bot., the fleshy part of 
a drupaceous fruit lying between the epicarp and 
the endocarp; the part usu. eaten. Sa:rcocele 
(si-zkosil) Path., hard fleshy enlargement of the 
testicle. Sa-rcoderm, ||Sarcode:rma Bot., the 
fleshy layer in some seeds, lying between the 
internal and external integuments. Sarcola:ctic 
a. Chem., in 8. acid, an acid, isomeric with lactic 
acid, obtained from muscular tissue. Sarcole-m- 
ma [LEMMA.*) Anat., the transparent tubular 
sheath investing muscular fibre, Sa:rcolite Min., 
a silicate of aluminium, sodium, and calcium 
found in flesh-coloured crystals. Sarcopside 
(sa1ko*psid) Min., phosphate of iron and manga- 
nese exhibiting a fiesh-red colour or fracture. 

Sarcocol (si-akdkgl). Now 
ME. - L. sarcocolla; see next.) = next. 

Sarcocolla (sáxkókolà). 1599. [- L. 
sarcocolla - Gr. capkóxoMa, f. op, capx- flesh + 
Kóňa glue; so called because of its reputed 
property of agglutinating wounds.] A sub- 
viscid gum-resin brought from Arabia and 
Persia in light yellow or red grain 


rare. 


Sarcode (sáakó"d), sb. and a. 1853, - Fr. 
sarcode (Dujardin, 1835), f. Gr. odpé, capx- 
flesh; see -0pE.] Biol. A. sb. The PROTO- 
PLASM of animals. B. adj. Sarcodic; proto- 


plasmic 1855. Hence Sarcodic (-o:dik) a. of, 
pertaining to, of the nature of s. 

Sarcoid (sà'ikoid), a. and sb. 1841. [f. Gr. 
cáp£, oapx- flesh + -0ID.] A. adj. Resembling 
flesh; flesh-like; applied to sponges, plants, 
ete. B. sb. A sponge particle 1875 

Sarcology (saako'léd3i). 1728. f. SARCO- 
+ ov. That branch of anatomy which 
treats of the fleshy parts of the body. Hence 
Sarcolo-gic, -al adjs. Sarco-logist. 

Sarcoma (sarkósmá). Pl. sarco:mata. 
1657. - mod. L. sarcoma - Gr. odpxapa (Galen), 
f. capkoóv become fleshy, f. odp£, cap«- flesh; 
see -0MA.] 1, Path. ta. A fleshy excrescence 
-1752. b. A tumour composed of embryonic 
connective tissue 1804. 2. Bot. The fleshy 
dise surrounding the ovary 1832. So Sar- 
co:matous a. pertaining or relating to, of 
the nature of, s. 5 

Sarcophagus (saako-figis). Pl. -phagi 
(füdsoi) 1601. [- L. sarcophagus — Gr. 
oapxoddyos, Subst. use of adj. f. oáp£, capk- flesh 
+ -dayos eating; seo -PHAGOUS.] 1, A kind of 
stone reputed among the Greeks to have the 
property of consuming the flesh of dead 
bodies deposited in it, and consequently used 
for coffins. Now Antig. 2. A stone coffin, 
often embellished with sculptures or bearing 
inscriptions, ete. 1619. 3. A flesh-eating 
person or animal (rare) 1617. 

2. A s. with ribbed work and mouldings H. 
WALPOLE, 

Sarcophagy (saiko-fádsi). rare. 1650. [= 
Gr. capkodeyía, f. capxoódyos; see prec. and 
-PHAGY.] The practice of eating flesh. 

There was no Sarcophagie before the flood SIR 
T. BROWNE. 

Sarcoptes (saako:ptiz). 1874. [mod.L. 
(Latreille, 1804), irreg. f. Gr. oog, capx-, flesh 


SARCOSIN(E 


+ xénrew out.] Zool. A genus of parasites 
comprising theitch-mite; a mite of this genus. 
Hence Sarco-ptic a. caused by itch-mites. 

Sarcosin(e (sáakósin). 1848. [- G. sar- 
kosin (Liebig, 1847), irreg. f. Gr. odp£, capx- + 
-INE*.] Chem. A nitrogenous substance, one 
of the constituents of creatine; methyl 
glycocoll. 

Sarcous (sa- kes), a. 1840. [f. Gr. odpé, 
capx- flesh + -OUS.] Consisting of flesh or 
muscular tissue. 

Sard (sid), sb.' late ME. [- Fr. sarde or 
L. sarda, synon. of SARDIUS.] A variety of 
CORNELIAN' varying in colour from pale 
yellow to reddish orange. 

Sard (siad), a. and sb.* 1822. [- It. Sardo, 
L.Sardus.] = SARDINIAN a. and sb. 

Sardanapalian (sàidünápé"lián), a. 1555. 
[f. L. Sardanapalus, Gr. ZapbavámaWs, name 
given to the last king of Nineveh, notorious 
for luxurious effeminacy; see -IAN.] Resemb- 
ling Sardanapalus; luxuriously effeminate. 

Sardelle (eiide-l). 1598. [~ It. sardella, 
dim. of sarda - L. sarda — Gr. od sardine.] 
A fish, Clupea or Sardinella aurita, resem- 
bling the sardine and prepared like it in 
certain Mediterranean ports. 

Sardian (si-adiin), a. and sb. 1551. [= L. 
Sardianus — Gr. Xapiavós, f. Zápbas pl., L. 
Sardis, Sardes, the ancient capital of Lydia.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to Sardis. 

S. stone = SARD 80. 

B. sb. 1. An inhabitant of Sardis 1598. 2. = 

BARD sb." 1741. 

Sardine (si-adoin). late ME. I- late L. 
sardinus — Gr. oáphwos, var. reading of 
cáp&us SARDIUS.] A precious stone mentioned 
in Rev. 4:3. 

Sardine? (sandten). late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
sardine, corresp. to It. sardina — L. sardina; 
cf, late Gr. capiivn, tn. -tvos, and L. sarda, 
Gr. oápóa; prob. connected with the name of 
the island Sardinia.] A small fish of the 
herring family, Clupea pilchardus, abundant 
off the shores of Sardinia and Brittany, or a 
young Cornish pilchard, when cured, pre- 
served in oil and packed in tins or glass for 
sale as a table delicacy. b. Any of various 
fishes resembling the sardine, or similarly 
preserved, e.g, U.S. the young of the herring 
or menhaden 1876. 

Sardinian (sandi- nian), a. and sb. 1598. 
If. Sardinia (see below) + -AN* 1.] A. adj. 1. 
Of or pertaining to either the island, or to the 
kingdom of Sardinia (1720-1859), which in- 
cluded Piedmont and adjacent territories as 
well as the island 1748. +2. a. Used for SAR- 
DONIAN, SARDONIO. b. tr. L. sardonius, as the 
epithet of the plant producing ‘sardonic’ 
laughter. —1752. 

2. a. What the Latins call S. Laughter, a dis- 
tortion of the face without gladness of heart 
JOHNSON. 

B. sb. An inhabitant or native of Sardinia 
1598; the language of the Sardinians 1841. 

lSardius (si-adids), late ME. [- late L. 
sardius — Gr. odpdws, prob. f. Zap&ó Sardinia. 
See SARDINE..] A precious stone mentioned 
by ancient writers; see SARD sb." 

S., topacius, and iaspis WYOLIF Ezek. 28:18. 

tSardo-nian, a. 1586. [- Fr. tsardonien, 
1. L. sardonius — late Gr. Xapbónos Sardinian, 
which was substituted for cap&ámos (Homer) 
as the epithet of bitter or scornful laughter.] 

= SARDONIO a. 1794. 

And with S. smyle Laughing on her, his false 
intent to shade SPENSER. 

Sardonic (Sande: nik), a. 1638. [- Fr. sar- 
donique, alt. of sardonien; see prec., -10.] Of 
laughter, a smilé: Bitter, scornful, mocking. 
Hence of a person, etc.: Characterized by 
or exhibiting bitterness, scorn or mockery. 
Tha en Hitec Ulysses a Sardanique smile HOBBES. 

he s. historian, whose rule it is to exhibit human 
nature always ‘as an object of mockery 1833, 
Hence Sardo-nical a., -ly adv. 

ardonyx (si-1ddniks). late ME. [- L. 
Sardonyz — Gr. c«pbóvot, presumably f. oáp&tos 
SARDIUS + pug ONYX.] A variety of onyx or 
stratified chalcedony having white layers 
alternating with one or more strata of sard. 


1815 highly valued emeralds and sardonyxes 


Saree, Sari (sà-ri). 1785. [Hindi sárhi, 
Süri] A long wrapping garment of cloth or 


1887 


Silk, worn by Indian women; also, the 
material of this. 
Sargasso (saige-so). 
gaco of unkn. origin.] = 
or ed oe s 
e a on in the North Atlantic, south 
the 35th parallel, where masses of s. are found. £ 
Sargo (sa-ago). 1880. [- Sp. sargo :- L. 
SARGUS.] Any of many species of fishes, 
several of which occur in the Mediterranean 
and the neighbouring parts of the Atlantic. 
\\Sargus (sa- ugs). 1591. [L. sargus = 
Gr. cdpyos.] A fish of the genus Sargus, the 
type of the family Sparidz, the sea-breams. 
Sari, var. sp., now usual, of SAREE. 
Sarigue (sarig). 1683. [Fr. (Buffon) — 
Pg. sarigué; used erron. for Brazilian sari- 
gueya, a deriv. of Sarigué, name of a tribe of 
Indians.] A S. Amer. opossum, Didelphys 


opossum. 

Sark (sàik) sb. Sc. and north. IME. 
(north.) serk — ON. serkr : Gmc. *sarkiz, f. 
base repr. also by OE. serée, syrée, syr(i)é.] 
A garment worn next the skin; a shirt or 
chemise; occas. a nightshirt; transf. a sur- 
plice. Hence Sark v. trans. to furnish with 
or clothe in a 8. 

Sarlac (sü'ilàk). 1781. [Calmuck sarluk.] 
= YAK. 

Sarmatian (sammel. än), a. and sb. 1613. 
[f. L. Sarmatia the land of the Sarmatæ (Gr. 
Zapuéraw also Zavpouára); see -AN.] A. adj. Of 
or belonging to the ancient Sarmatia, now 
occupied approximately by the Russians 
and Poles. B. sb. One of a nomadic people 
formerly inhabiting this territory 1613. So 
Sarmattic a. = A. 

Sarment (s&à-imént). Now rare. late ME. 
[- L. sarmentum, chiefly in pl., twigs lopped 
off, f. sarpere prune.] A twig, ta cutting of 
a tree. So Sarmenta-ceous, Sarmento:se, 
Sarme-ntous adjs. (of a stem) producing 
slender prostrate runners or branches. 

Sarong (sirqn). 1834. [Malay and 
Javanese saroeng (prop.) sheath, quiver.] 
The Malay national garment, a long strip of 
cloth, worn tucked round the waist like a 
skirt. 

Saros (sé*-rgs). 1613. [Gr. odpos, capés = 
Assyro-Babylonian Sár(u.] 1. Antiq. The 
Babylonian name for the number 3600, and 
for a period of 3600 years. 2. Astr. Adopted 
by modern astronomers as the name of the 
cycle of 18 years and 103 days, in which 
solar and lunar eclipses repeat themselves 
1812. 

Sarpo (si-spo). 1753. [- Sp. sapo, lit. 
‘large toad’.] The toad-fish, Batrachus tau, 
or B. pardus. 

\\Sarracenia (swrüsi-niá). 1786. [mod. L., 
alt. of Sarracena; named by Tournefort 
(1700, after D. Sarrazin, of Quebec, who sent 
him the plant); see -IA.] Bof. A genus of 
insectivorous plants, the type of the family 
Sarraceniacez, to which belong many of the 
pitcher-plants. : 

Sarrasin (se-razin). 1621. - Fr. sarrasin 
(xvi), for blé sarrasin ‘Saracen wheat’.] 
Buckwheat. 

Sarsa (sis). 1625. Short for next. 

Sarsaparilla (sdasiparila). 1577. [- Sp. 
zarzaparilla, f. zarza bramble = Arab. Saras 
thorny plant + (prob.) dim. of Sp. parra 
twining plant.] 1. A plant belonging to any 
of the species of the family Smilacez, indi- 
genous to tropical America from Mexico to 
Peru; esp. Smilax officinalis the Jamaica sar- 
saparilla. b. The dried roots of plants of the 
various species of Smilacez; a preparation of 
the root of S. officinalis used as an altera- 
tive and tonic 1577. 2. Applied to plants of 
other genera, resembling the true sarsa- 
parilla or furnishing a root used as a substi- 
tute for it 1840. H 

Sarsen (si-1s’n). 1644. [app. identical with 
Sarsen, var. of SARACEN.] (In full s.-stone, 
boulder.) One of the numerous large boulders 
or blocks of sandstone found scattered on 
the surface of the chalk downs, esp. in Wilt- 
shire. 

Sarsenet, sarcenet (sà-snét). late ME. 
[- AFr. sarzinett, perh. dim. of sarzin 
SARACEN, suggested by OFr. drap sarrasinois, 
med.L. pannus saracenicus ‘Saracen cloth'; 


1598. [- Pg. sar- 
GULF-WEED; à mass 


SASSANIAN 


see -ET.] 1. A very fine and soft silk material 
now used chiefly for linings; a dress of this. 
2. attrib. or as adj. Composed of sarsenet 1521. 
tb. fig. Resembling s. in softness —1820. 

2. Hange over the eye. .a greene sarsenet cloth 
1547. b. 1 Hen. IV, II. i. 256. 

Sartor (sa-ator). 1656. - L. sartor, f. sart-, 
pa. ppl. stem of sarcire patch, botch; see 
-OR 2.] A tailor (joc. pedantic). 

Sartorial (sartérial), a. 1823. (f. L. 
sartor (see prec.) + -IAL.] Of or belonging 
to a tailor or his art; characteristic of a 
tailor. 

Sartorius (saat6°-rivs). 1704. [mod. L. 
sartorius (8c. musculus muscle), f. L. SARTOR.] 
A long narrow muscle which crosses the 
thigh obliquely in front. 

Sarum (sé, rum). 1570. [med. L. Sarum, 
evolved from a misinterpretation of Surg, 
medieval abbrev. of Sarisburia Salisbury.] 
Eccl. name of Salisbury, used attrib. in S. 
use, the order of divine service used in 
Salisbury from the 11th c. to the Reforma- 
tion; so S. missal, rubric. 

Sash (swf), sb.! 1590. [orig. shash — Arab. 
sds muslin, turban; alt. by dissimilation of 
sh..sh to s..sh; cf. next.] fl. A band of 
a fine material worn twisted round the head 
as a turban by Orientals —1718. 2. A scarf, 
worn by men, either over one shoulder or 
round the waist. Also, a similar article worn 
round the waist by women and children. 
1681. Hence Sash v.' trans. to dress or 
adorn with as. 

Sash (se), sb.* late ME. [First recorded in 
pl. shashes (1681), var. of chasses, used as pl. 
of Fr. chássis frame, framework; see CHASSIS. 
For the dissimilation cf. prec.] 1. A frame, 
usu. of wood, rebated and fitted with one 
or more panes of glass forming a window or 
part of a window; esp. a sliding frame or 
each of the two sliding frames of a SASH- 
window. Also (now U.S.) applied to a 
easement. b. A glazed light of a glass-house 
or garden frame; a sash-light 1707. 2. U.S. 
A rectangular frame in which a saw-blade is 
stretched to prevent its bending or buckling 
1875. 

Comb.: s. cord, a cord used for hanging window 
sashes; s. frame, (a) a frame fixed in the opening 
of a wall to receive the s. or sashes of a window; 
also, a s. or sash-light; (b) U.S. = sense 2; 8. 
pulley, a pulley in a window frame over which 
the s. cord runs; s. tool, a glaziers' brush; also, 
a small brush for painting sashes; s. weight, a 
weight attached to each of the two cords of a s. 
to counterbalance it at any height. Hence Sash 
v. trans. to furnish with s.-windows; to construct 
ag a s.-window. 

Sa:sh-window. 1686. [f. SASH sb.*] A 
window consisting of a sash or glazed wooden 
frame; esp. one having a sash or pair of 
sashes made to slide up and down, as dist. 
from a casement. 

Sasin (swsin). Also saisin. 1834, [Nepal- 
ese.] The common Indian antelope, Antilope 
bezoartica or cervicapra. 

Sasine (sé'-sin). 1669. (Sc. var. of SEISIN, 
after Law Latin sasina.] Sc. Law. The act of 
giving possession of feudal property. 

Saskatoon (seskitdn), 1875. [- Cree 
misáskwatomin, f. misaskwat amelanchier + 
min fruit, berry.) The shrub or small tree 
Amelanchier canadensis, and its fruit. 

Sassaby (siisé'bi), 1820. [- Sechwana 
tsessébe, -ábi.] A large S. African antelope, 
Alcelaphus lunata, sometimes called the 
Bastard Hartebeest. 

Sassafras (sw'süfres). 1577. [~ Sp. sasa- 
frás or Pg. sassafraz, of unkn. origin.] 1A 
small tree, Sassafras officinale, with green 
apetalous flowers and dimorphous leaves, 
native to N. America. 2, The dried bark of 
this tree, used as an alterative; also, an 
infusion of this 1577. 

1. Australian or Tasmanian s. (Atherosperma 
moschata), Brazilian s. (Nectandra puchury), 
Swamp s. (Magnolia glauca), trees of other genera 
having similar medicinal properties to the 8. 

Sassanian (sěsē'-niăn), a. and sb. Also 
Sasanian. 1788. If. Sasan (Pers. Sdsdn) + 
-IAN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the family 
of Sasan, rulers of the Persian Empire A.D. 
211-651. B. sb. A member of this family, esp. 


SASSE 


one of the Sassanian kings. So Sassanid, 
(sce:sánid) sb. and a. 1770. £ 
fSasse. 1642. [- Du. sas, of unkn. origin.] 

= Look sb.* II. 3. —1801. 

Sassenach (swesónüx) 1771. [- Gael. 
Sasunnoch = Ir. Sasanach, f. Sasan- (ct. 
Gael. Sasunn, Ir. Sasana England) — L. 
Saxones, OE. Seaze, Seazan Saxons.) The 
name given by the Gaelic inhabitants of 
Great Britain and Ireland to their ‘Saxon’ 
or English neighbours. 

Sassoline (se'solin). 1807. [- G. sassolin 
(Karsten), f. Lago del Sasso in Tuscany + 
-INE®, with euphonic I.] Min. Native boracic 
acid, found as a crystalline deposit in the hot 
springs of Tuscany. 

Sassy (se-si). 1856, [W. African; be- 
lieved to represent Eng. Saucy a.] Used 
attrib. in s.-tree, the African tree Erythroph- 
lum guineense; also in s,-bark, -wood, the 
bark of this tree, a decoction of which is used 
in West Africa as an ordeal poison, 

Satan (se-tán). OE. [- L. Satan (Vulgate) 
= Gr. Yardy or Zaràv — Heb. sáfán adversary, 
f. gafan oppose, plot against.) 1. The 
proper name of the supreme evil spirit, the 
Devil. (Now always with capital S.) 12. In 
wider sense: A devil —1088. b. Applied to a 
person or animal as a term of abhorrence. 
Now rare. 1596. 

2. We in all likelihood are to possess the very 
ie from which the Satans by transgression 
ell BUNYAN. 

Satanas (sw-tüánms). Now arch. OE. [~ 
L. (Vulg. Satanas — Gr. Zaravas — Aramaic 
and Syriac sdfdnd, emphatic form of sdfan 
( Heb. safan); see prec.] = SATAN 1, 

Satanic (site-nik), a. 1667. [f. SATAN + 
-10 1. Cf, Fr. satanique.) 1. Of or pertaining 
to Satan. 2. Characteristic of or befitting 
Satan; diabolical, devilish, infernal 1793. 3. 
S. school: Southey's designation for Byron, 
Shelley, and their imitators; subsequently 
Often applied to other writers accused of 
defiant impiety and delight in the portraiture 
of lawless passion 1821. 

2. A criminal..who with s. wickedness had 
murdered his benefactor 1703. So Sata · nical a. 
1548. Sata-nical-ly adv., f-ness. 

Satanism (sé'-tiiniz’m). 1565. [f. SATAN + 
-ISM 1 b. Of. Fr. satanisme (sense 3).] 1. A 
satanic or diabolical disposition, doctrine, 
spirit, or contrivance. 2. The characteristics 
of the ‘Satanic school’ 1822, 3. The worship 
of Satan; the principles and rites of the 
Satanists 1890. So Sa-tanist, one who is 
regarded as an adherent of Satan (now rare); 
one who worships Satan 1559. 

Satanize (sé-tánoiz), v. rare. 1598. f. 
SATAN + -IZE 5.] trans. To render like Satan; 
to make into, or like a devil. 

Satanology (se'táng-lódsi) 1862. [f. SATAN 
+ -Logy.] That part of knowledge which 
relates to Satan. 

Satanophany (sé'tiing-fini). 1804.  [f. 
SATAN, after /heophany; see -PHANY.] The 
appearing, or visible manifestation, of Satan. 

Satchel (se-tfél), ME. [~ OFr, sachel :— 
L. saccellus, dim. of saccus SACK sb.] A 
small bag; esp. a bag for carrying school- 
books, with or without a strap to hang over 
the shoulders. 

Then, the whining Schoole-boy with his Satchell 
. „creeping. , Vnwillingly to ` schoole SHAKS. 
Hence Sa'tchelled a. having or carrying a s. 

Sate (sé't), v. 1602. [prob. alt. of dial. sade 
(cf. SADE v.), by assoc. with SATIATE v.] 1. 
trans. To fill or satisfy to the full (with food); 
to gratify to the full any appetite or desire 
1613. b. To surfeit or cloy by gratification 
of appetite or desire; to glut, satiate 1602. 
ie Cobb —1759. 

J erefore did Nature powre her bounti 
forth,. . But all to please, (ius the curious Taste? 
Mit. 2. A spring strongly sated with a kind of 
E 5 Hence Sa-teless a. insatiable (chiefly 

Sate: see Srr v. 

Sateen (siti-n), 1878. [Altered f. SATIN, 
after velveteen; see -EEN'.] A cotton or 
woollen fabric with a glossy surface like that 
of satin, 

Satellite (se-téloit). 1548. [- (O)Fr. 
satellite or L. satelles, satellit-.] 1. An atten- 
dant upon a person of importance, forming 
part of his retinue. Often with implication 
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of subservience or unscrupulous service. 2. 
A small or secondary heavenly body which 
revolves round a larger one 1665. 3. The name 

of (a) a moth; (b) a humming-bird 1832. 4. 
S. vein: a vein that accompanies an artery 
(mod. L. vena satelles, vena comes) 1846. 

1. Boswell was. .made happy by an introduction 
to Johnson, of whom he became the obsequious 
s. 1850. 2. b. alérib. passing into adj. Secondary, 
minor, satellitic 1923. Hence Satelli-tic a. of, 
pertaining to, of the nature of, a s. or lesser 
planet; also transf. 

Satiable (sé'-fiaib’l), a. 1570. [f. SATIATE v. 
+ -ABLE. Of. AL, satiabilis.] That can be 
satiated. 

Satiate (sé'fiét), pa. pple. and ppl. a. Now 
rare. 1440, [- L. satiatus, pa. pple. of satiare; 
see next, -ATE*.] tA. pa. pple. Satiated. B. 
ppl. a. Satiated, filled to repletion, glutted. 

Satiate (sel. Jieit), v. 1532. [- saliat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. satiare, f. satis enough, after 
SATIATE pa. pple.; see -ATE?,] I. frans. To fill, 
satisfy (with food). Hence gen., to gratify to 
the full (a person or his desires). Now rare. 
2. To gratify beyond one's natural desire; to 
weary or disgust by repletion; to glut, cloy, 
surfeit 1020. 13. To saturate —1791. 

1. The idea that satiating the servants of the 
public with wealth is a secret for rendering them 
honest 1817. 2. Quite fatigued and satiated with 
this dull variety BURKE. Hence Satia:tion, the 
action of satiating or fact of being satiated, 

Satiety (sátobéti). 1533. [In XVI sacietie — 
(O)Fr. sacieté (mod. satiété) — L. satietas, 
-lal-; see -ITy.] I. The state of being satiated 
with food; the feeling of disgust or surfeit 
caused by excess of food. b. gen. The condi- 
tion of having any appetite or desire gratified 
to excess; hence, weariness or dislike of (an 
object of desire) caused by gratification or 
attainment 1553. fc. The condition of being 
filled or fully gratified 1722. 2. A sufficiency 
or abundance (rare) 1635. 

1. It is always a case of famine or s. LIVING- 
STONE. b. Thy words with Grace Divine Imbu'd, 
bring to thir sweetness no satietie MILT. Phr. To 
s. [= L. ad satietatem], to an amount or degree 
which satisfies or gluts desire. 

Satin (sætin), sb. (and a.) late ME. [= 
(O)Fr. satin — Arab. zaytüni, pertaining to 
the town Tseutung (Tswan-chu-fu) in China. 
(alas zaytüni satin of Zaitun)] 1. A silk 
fabric with a glossy surface on one side, 
produced by a method of weaving by which 
the threads of the warp are caught and 
looped by the weft only at certain intervals. 
b. Applied to fabrics resembling satin, but 
made of other materials than silk 1517. 2. 
The plant Honesty, Lunaria biennis. Also 
while s. 1597. 3. slang. Gin. Also while s. 
1854. 4, Collector's name for a glossy white 
moth. Also white s. 1766. 5. attrib. or adj. 
Made of, resembling, s. 1521. 

1. Cledde In fyne blak satyn de owter mere 
CHAUCER, b. Satin beauté, a soft draping dress 
material of a fine weave, dull crépe back, and 
satin face, 5. His high-crown'd hat and sattin- 
doublet Gray, 

Comb.: s. cloth, a woollen cloth woven like s., 
chiefly Se at Roubaix in France; -finish, a 
polish for silver produced by means of a metallic 
brush; also a satin-effect produced on materials; 
-Paper, a fine writing paper; s. sheeting, a 
composite material of waste silk and cotton; s. 
stitch, a kind of stitch in embroidery and wool- 
work, imitating the appearance of 8.; -straw, 
soft flexible straw used for hats. b. In names of 
insects, plants, minerals, etc., having a s.-like 
lustre or smoothness: s. beauty, a moth, Boarmia 
abietaria; -carpet, a moth, Ceratopacha fluctuosa ; 
also = s. beauty; -flower, (a) Honesty; (b) the 
Greater Stitchwort; s. gypsum, a fibrous variety 
of gypsum; -spar, a fibrous variety of carbonate 
of lime; also = s. gypsum; -white, artificial 
sulphate of lime; -wood, the wood of the Indian 
tree Chloroxylon Swietenia and of several W. 
Indian trees. Hence Sa-tin v. trans. to give (to 
wall-paper) a glossy surface resembling that of s. 
Sa:tiny a. resembling s. 

Satinette, satinet (sætine-t, ge-tinét). 
1703. [f. SATIN + -ETTE.] a. An imitation of 
satin woven in silk, or silk and cotton. b. 
A fabrie woven with a cotton warp and 
woollen weft, with a satin-like surface 1837. 

Satire (sæ-təi?1). 1509. [- (O)Fr. satire or 
L. satira, later form of satura (in earliest. use) 
verse composition treating of a variety of 
Subjects, spec. application of the sense 

medley’. Formerly assoc. with SATYR and 
so spelt.] I. 1. A poem, now occas. a prose 
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composition, in which prevailing vices or 
follies are held up to ridicule. Sometimes, 
less correctly, a lampoon. b. fig. A thing, 
fact, or circumstance that has the effect of 
making some person or thing ridiculous 
1693. 2. a. Satirical composition 1589. b. 
The employment, in speaking or writing, of 
sarcasm, irony, ridicule, etc. in denouncing, 
exposing, or deriding vice, folly, abuses, or 
evils of any kind 1075. 

1. The Rape of the Lock, is the best S. extant 
1756. b. Their very names are a s. upon all 
government ‘Junius’ Lett. 2. My verse is s. YOUNG. 
I have seen no specimen of Hindu s. 1841. 

IL. A satirical person, a satirist —1709. 

Misacmos is a S., a quipping fellow 1596. 

Satiric (sütirik), a. and sb. 1509. = Fr. 
satirique or late L. satiricus, f. L. satira; see 
prec., -I0.] A. adj. I. Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of satire; consisting of, or con- 
taining satire; that writes or composes 
satires. 12. Addicted to satire, satirical 
-1703. 

1. S. novels, poets bold and free CRABBE, 2. A 
lively and satyric People 1763. 

B. sb. tl. A writer of satires; a satirist 
(rare) -1603. 2. pl. Satirical writings (rare) 
1600. 

Satirical (sáti-rikál) a. 1529. [f. as prec.; 
see -ICAL,] 1. = prec. A. 1, 2. Given to, 
indulging in, or characterized by satire 1500. 
Hence Sati-rical-ly adv., -ness. 

fSa:tirism, rare. 1593. [T. SATIRE + -ISM 
1.] Indulgence in satire; satirical utterance 
-1716. 

Satirist (se-tirist). 1589. [f. SATIRE + 
-Ist.] A writer of satires; (const. of) one who 
satirizes some person or thing. 

It is for the satyrist to expose the ridiculous 
BURKE. 

Satirize (sw-tiroiz), v. 1601. [~ Fr. sati- 
riser, f. satire; see SATIRE, IR.] 1. intr. To 
write satires; to assail some one or some- 
thing with satire. Now only as absol. use of 
2. 2. trans. To assail with satire; to make the 
object of, or expose to, satire or censure; to 
describe or ridicule in a satirical manner 1630, 

2. It is as hard to s. well a man of distinguished 
vices, as to praise well a man of distinguished 
virtues Pork. Hence Sa-tirizer. 

Satisfaction (swtiste-kfon). ME. I- (O) Er. 
satisfaction — L. satisfactio, -on-, f. satisfact-, 
Da. ppl. stem of satisfacere; see SATISF 
-ION.] The action of satisfying; the state or 
fact of being satisfied. I. With ref. to obliga- 
tions. 1. The payment in full of a debt, or 
the fulfilment of an obligation or claim; the 
atoning for an injury, offence, or fault. Also 
quasi-concr., the pecuniary or other gift or 
penalty, or the act, by which these are dis- 
charged, fulfilled, or atoned for. Now chiefly 
Law. late ME. b. An act of compensation 
or amends; an amount paid in compensa- 
tion; a penalty. Now rare. 1440. 2. Eccl. The 
performance by a penitent of the penance 
enjoined by his confessor as payment of the 
temporal punishment made by Christ for 
the sins of the world. So doctrine of s. late 
ME, 4. The opportunity of satisfying one’s 
honour by a duel; the acceptance of a 
challenge to a duel from the person who 
deems himself injured. Chiefly in phr., to 
give, demand s. 1602. 

1. Unless for him Som other able, and as willing, 
pay The rigid s., death for death Mirt. Phrases. 
To make (or tdo) s.; in s. (of). To enter (up) 8. 
(Law), to place on the record of a court a state- 
ment that the payment ordered by it has been 
duly made; so entry of s. 4. It is called Giving a 
Man S., to urge your Offence against him with 
your Sword STEELE. 

II. With ref. to desires or feelings. 1. The 
action of gratifying (an appetite or desire) to 
the full, or of contenting (a person) by the 
fulfilment of a desire or the supply of a want; 
the fact of having been thus gratified or con- 
tented. late ME. b. Satisfied or contented 
state of mind; now usu., gratification Or 
pleasure occasioned by some fact, event, or 
State of things 1477. c. A particular instance 
of satisfaction; something which occasions 
gratification 1687. 2, Release from suspense; 
180 of doubt or difficulty; conviction 

1. My guide. did his duty entirely to my s. TYN- 
DALL. b. The grettest richesse is satisfacion of 
the herte 1477. Jones expressed the utmost s. à' 
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the account FIELDING. C. A quick Relish of the 
Satisfactions of Life STEELE. 2. Phr. to (a per- 
son's) 8. Hence Satisfa-ctionist (rare), one who 
holds that Christ suffered punishment as s. for the 


sins of man. 
Satisfactive (setisfw-ktiv), a. rare. 1829. 


[A var. form of SATISFACTORY (4 a) by substi- 
tution of suffix -IVE.] In Bentham's use: 
Consisting in or concerned with satisfaction 
or reparation. 

Satisfactory (setisfe-ktori), a. and sb. 
1547. [- (0) Fr. satisfactoire or med. L. satis- 
factorius, 1. satisfact-; see SATISFACTION, 
-ORY' and *.] 1. Eccl. and Theol. Serving to 
make satisfaction or atonement for sin 1547. 
2. Serving to satisfy a debt or obligation 
(rare) 1604. +3, Of an explanation or argu- 
ment: Serving merely to satisfy the inquirer 
or objector; merely plausible. BACON. 4. a. 
Adequate for the needs of the case. Of an 
argument: Convincing. b. That justifies a 
feeling of satisfaction. 1640. 

4. a. A 8. reply MACAULAY. b. Went home with 
a triumphant light in his eyes after concluding a 
s. marriage for his son GEO. ELIOT. Hence 
Satisfa-ctori-ly adv., -ness. 

Satisfy (se-tisfai), v. late ME. [- OFr. 
satisfier, irreg. L. satisfacere, f. satis enough; 
see -FY.] I. With ref. to debt or obligation. 
l. trans. To pay off or discharge fully (a 
debt, obligation); to comply with (a de- 
mand). Now rare exc. in legal use. b. To pay 
(a creditor). Now rare exe. in legal use. late 
ME, te. To remunerate 1771. 12. To make 
compensation or reparation for (a wrong, 
injury); to atone for (an offence) —1715. b. 
To make atonement or reparation to (a 
person, his honour, ete.) 1602. 3. intr. To 
make satisfaction, full payment, reparation, 
or atonement. Now Theol. (said of Christ). 
1450. 

1, After all my dettes are satisfied 1578. 2. Thy 
death shall satisfle thy iniury, & my malice 
SIDNEY. 3. So Man. Shall satisfie for Man MILT. 

II. With ref. to feelings or needs. I. (rans. 
To meet or fulfil the wish or desire or ex- 
pectation of; to be accepted by (a person, 
his taste, judgement, eto.) as all that could 
be reasonably desired; to content. Also with 
obj. a desire, expectation, etc. 1489. b. In 
pass., To be content (with); to find it suffi- 
cient, desire or demand no more than to do 
something. Also, to be well pleased (with, 
tat). 1533, 2. absol. and intr, To cause or 
give satisfaction or contentment 1600. 3. 
trans. To cause to have enough; to put an 
end to (an appetite, want) by fully supplying 
it 1500, 4. To furnish with sufficient proof or 
information; to set free from doubt or un- 
certainty; to convince 1520. 5. To answer 
sufficiently (an objection, question); to fulfil 
or comply with (a request); to solve (a 
doubt, difficulty) 1581. 6, To answer the re- 
quirements of (a state of things, hypothesis, 
ete.); to accord with (conditions) 1651. b. 
Algebra. Of a known quantity: To fulfil the 
conditions of, be an admissible solution of 
(an equation) 1826. 

1. Tt is harde to satisfye all men 1530. I have it 
in my power to s, your curiosity 1717. Phr. To 
$. the examiners, in English Universities, to be 
entitled to a ‘pass’, but not to ‘honours’. b. We 
Were fain to rest satisfied then, with what we saw 
d that Monastery from the top of the Mount 

87. 3. Hee will not be satisfled with blood 
Heelus. 12:16. 4, Where I cannot s. my reason, I 
love to humour my fancy SIR T. BROWNE. No 
One can..be satisfied of the contrary 1736. 5. 
Revelation was not given us to s. doubts, but to 
make us better men 1834. Hence Sa-tisflable a. 
fpatisfactory; able to be or that may be satisfied. 

atisfed-ly adv., -ness. Satisfler. Satis- 
fying-ly adv., -ness. 

Satispassion (setispe-fan). 1614. [- 
med. L. (TAL.) satispassio (XIV), f. after 
satisfactio; see SATISFACTION, PASSION.] Theol. 
Atonement by an adequate degree of 
Suffering. 

TSa-tive, a, 1599. [- L. sativus, f. Sal-, pa. 
ppl. stem of serere sow, plant; see -IVE.] 
Sown or planted; cultivated, not wild 1725. 

Satrap (setrep). late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
Satrape or L. satrapa, satrapes — Gr. aarpázns — 
Pus xšaðra-pāvan protector of the coun- 

ty’, f. x8aera- country + pā- protect.] 1. A 
CM of a province under the ancient 
ersian monarchy. 2. transf. A subordinate 
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ruler; often with imputation of tyranny or 
ostentation. late ME. Hence Sa-trapal a. 
of or pertaining to a s. or satraps. Sa-trapess, 
&females. Satra-pic, -al adjs. pertaining to 
a 8.; fig. cruel, tyrannical. 

Satrapy (sw-trápi). 1603. [- Fr. satrapie 
or L. satrapia — Gr. cazpazela; see prec., -Y?.] 
1. A province ruled over by a satrap. 2. The 
dignity of a satrap 1641. 3. The period of 
rule of a satrap 1846. 

Satsuma (sm-tsiimá). 1872. [A province 
in the island of Kiusiu, Japan.] In full S. 
ware, a kind of cream-coloured Japanese 
pottery. 

Saturable (swe-tiürüb'l, sæ-tfə-), a. 1570. 
[f. SATURATE (sense 3) + -ABLE.] Capable of 
saturation. 

Saturate (se-titirét, sw-tfo-), a. 1550. [— 
L. saturatus, pa. pple. of saturare; see next, 
-ATE*.] T1. Satisfied, satiated —1604. 2. 
Soaked through, saturated with moisture. 
Chiefly poet. 1784. 3. Of colours: Intense, 
deep 1669. 

2. The lark is gay, That dries his feathers, s. with 
dew, Beneath the rosy cloud COWPER. 3. It would 
yield a deep s. green tincture 1669. 

Saturate (sw titre't, sm-tfo-), v. 1538. [- 
saturat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. saturare, f. satur 
full, satiated; see -ATE*.] t1. trans. To satisfy, 
satiate —1816. 2. To soak thoroughly, imbue 
with 1756. 3, Chem. To cause (a substance) 
to combine with or dissolve the utmost pos- 
sible quantity of another substance 1681. 4. 
Physics. a, To charge (air or vapour) with 
the utmost quantity of moisture that it can 
hold in suspension 1812. b. To magnetize (a 
piece of metal), charge (a body) with elec- 
tricity, to the fullest extent of its capacity 
1832. 

2. Thatch that had got saturated with the smoke 
1873. fig. A mind not thoroughly saturated with 
the tolerating maxims of the Gospel BURKE. 
Hence Sa-turator, one who or that which 
saturates, e.g. a device for supplying air saturated 
with water-vapour to a room, ete. 

Saturated (swtiüre'téd, setfe-), ppl. a. 
1668. [f. prec. + El.] fl. Filled to reple- 
tion —1820. 2. Penetrated with moisture, 
soaked through 1728. 3. Physics. That has 
combined with or dissolved the largest 
possible proportion of some other substance 
1788. 4. Physics. Charged to the full extent 
of its capacity 1848. 5. Of colours; Not 
diluted with white 1853. 6. Phys. Chem. 
That has equal and opposite quantities of 
electricity in each molecule or atom 1888. 

2. And s. earth Awaits the morning beam THOM- 
SON. 3. A s. solution of nitre 1788. 4. S. steam, 
steam charged with such an amount of heat that 
less would produce condensation, and more super 


heat. 

Saturation (setiiré' fon, setfo-). 1554, 
- late L. saturatio, on-, f. saturat-; see 
SATURATE v., - 10x. In later use from the Eng. 
verb.] tl. Satiation —1832. 2. The action of 
thoroughly soaking or the condition of being 
thoroughly soaked with fluid 1846. 3. The 
aetion of charging, or the state of being 
charged, up to the limit of capacity; spec. 
in Chem. the condition of a substance when 
combined with or holding in solution the 
largest proportion of another substance that 
it can take; in Physics, the condition of 
holding as much suspended matter, or being 
as fully charged with electricity, heat, etc. as 
possible 1059. 3. Chromatics. Degree of in- 
tensity (of a colour); relative freedom from 
admixture of white 1878. 

2. Phr. Point of s., the degree of charge at which 
a substance becomes saturated, 

Saturday (se-torde', -di). (OE. Stern (es). 
deg, corresp. to OFris. saterdei, MLG. sater(s)- 
dach, MDu. saterdach (Du. zaterdag), tr. of 
L. Saturni dies day of (the planet) Saturn.] 
The seventh day of the week. 

Hospital S.: see HOSPITAL sb. Saturday-to- 
Monday often attrib. with ref. to railway and 
other excursion tickets covering this period. 

Saturn (se-t#in). OE. I- L. Saturnus, poss. 
of Etruscan origin.) 1. Mythol. An Italie 
god, orig. the god of agriculture, but in 
classical times identified with the Greek 
Cronos, the father of Zeus (Jupiter). 2. Astr. 
A primary planet of the solar system, the 
most remote known to ancient astronomy 
OE. 3. Alch. The technical name for lead. 
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late ME. 4. Her. The tincture sable, in 
blasoning by the names of heavenly bodies 

1572. 

2. Satourn disposith to malencolye Lypa. 
Saturne that dull and malevolent planet 1640. 

Saturnal (sát?'1nàl), a. and sb. 1487. [- L. 
Saturnalis, f. Saturnus SATURN; see -AL'.] 
tA. adj. Pertaining to Saturn or his astro- 
logical influence —1683. B. sb. pl. [- Fr. 
saturnales pl.] — next. 1487. 

Saturnalia (seetimé'lid), sb. pl. 1591. 
[- L. Saturnalia, subst. use of n. pl. of 
Saturnalis; see prec.] 1. Rom. Antiq. (Now 
always with cap.) The festival of Saturn, 
held in December, observed as a time of 
general unrestrained merrymaking, extend- 
ing even to the slaves. 2. transf. and fig. 
(Freq. with smallinitial.) A period of unre- 
strained licence and revelry. Occas. as sing. 
1782, 

2. Malignity at least will have its S. H. WALPOLE. 
Hence Saturna-lian a. pertaining to the S.; 
appropriate to S. 

aturnian (sátD'iniün), d. and sb. 1557. 
lf. L. Saturnius (f. Saturnus SATURN) + -AN 
I. 1.] A. adj. 1. Pertaining to the god Saturn 
(chiefly with ref. to the ‘golden age’ under 
his reign). 2. Distinctive epithet of the 
metre (versus Saturnius) used in early 
Roman poetry, before the introduction of 
Greek metres 1093. 3. Of or pertaining to the 
planet Saturn; fdue to the baleful influence 
of Saturn 1557. 

1. Through the fortunate S. land, Into the dark- 
ness of the West SHELLEY. : 

B. sb. 1. One born under the influence of the 
planet Saturn; a person of saturnine tem- 
perament 1591. 2. An inhabitant of the 
planet Saturn 1738. 3. pl. Saturnian verses 
1899. 

Saturnic (sitd-amik), a. 1879. [f. SATURN 
+ -10.] Affected with lead-poisoning. 

Saturnicentric (sitdmise-ntrik), a. 1790. 
It. SATURN, after geocehtric.) Calculated with 
reference to the centre of Saturn. 

Saturnine (se:timoin), a. late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. saturnin or med.L. Saturninus, f. 
Saturnus SATURN; see NR.] 1. a. <Astrol. 
Born under or affected by the influence of 
the planet Saturn. b. Hence, sluggish, cold, 
and gloomy in temperament. 2. Of or per- 
taining to lead 1669. b, Path. Of disorders: 
Caused by absorption of lead. Of a patient: 
Suffering from lead-poisoning. 1823. 

1. S. heauy headed blunderers NASHE. 

Saturnism (se-tdaniz’m). 1855. [7 mod.L. 
Salurnismus (also used) f. L. Saturnus 
SATURN; see -ISM 1 b.] Path. Lead-poisoning. 

Satyr (se, tog). late ME. [- (O)Fr. satyre 
or L. satyrus — Gr. oárvpos.] 1. Myth. One of 
a class of woodland gods or demons, in form 
partly human and partly bestial, supposed 
to be the companions of Bacchus; also fig., 
as the type of lustfulness. 2. A kind of ape 
(so Gr. cárvpos); in mod. use, the orang-utan, 
Simia satyrus (rare) late ME. 3. Any 
butterfly of the group Satyride 1871. 

1. So excellent a King, that was to this Hiperion 
to a Satyre SHAKS. 

Satyriasis (setirai-Asis). 1657. - late L. 
satyriasis — Gr. catuplas, f. oárupos SATYR; 
see -ASIS.] Path. Excessively great sexual 
desirein the male. Also — PRIAPISM 1. 

Satyric (sátirik), a. and sb. 1607. I L. 
salyricus, Gr. carvpwós, f. oárupos SATYR; See 
-1c.] A, adj. Pertaining to satyrs; esp. as the 
epithet of that species of drama in which the 
chorus was habited to represent satyrs. 
+B. sb. A satyric drama. DRYDEN. So 
Saty-rical a. 1590. 

Satyrion (sátirión) late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
salyrion or L. satyrion — Gr. e«rópov, f. 
cárvpos SATYR.] Any of various kinds of 
Orchis. 

Sauba (sọbă, |isau-ba). 1803. [Tupi 
sauba.] The leaf-cutting ant (GEcodoma 
cephalotes) of tropical S. America. 

Sauce (sos), sb. ME. L- (O)Fr. sauce i= 
Rom. *salsa, subst. use of fem. of L. salsus 
salted, salt. The etymol. sense is identical 
with that of salad.] 1. Any preparation, usu. 
liquid or soft, intended to be eaten with food 
as a relish. Often with qualifying word de- 
noting the predominant ingredient, as bread, 
egg, mint, parsley s. 2. fig. Something which 
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adds piquancy to a word, idea, thought or 
action 1500. 3. Chiefly U.S. Vegetables or 
fruit, fresh or preserved, taken as part of a 
meal, or as a relish. Often = SALAD. 1629. 
4, A solution of salt and other ingredients 
used in some manufacturing processes 1839. 
5. ta. vocatively, An impudent person, a 
saucebox —1697. b. Impertinence. collog. 
and dial. 1835. 

1. Of poynaunt s, hir neded neuer a deel CHAU- 
ohn, Prov. What's s. for the goose is s. for the 
gander. 2. What is enticing to other men, must, 
to interest them, have the piquant s. of extreme 
danger Scorr. Phr. To serve with the same 8., to 
subject to the same kind of usage. 3. Long 8. 
(U.S.) = beet, carrots, and parsnips; short 8. 
potatoes, turnips, onions, etc. 

Sauce (sds), v. 1440. [f. SAUCE sb.] 1. 
trans. To season, dress, or prepare (food) with 
sauces or condiments. arch. 2. fig. a. To fur- 
nish a pleasing accompaniment to; to make 
pleasant or agreeable, reduce the asperity of 
1514. tb. To qualify with a mixture of 
bitterness -1655, c. To ‘season’, make 
piquant 1555. 3. joc. or collog. ta. To charge 
extortionate prices to. SHAKS. tb. To be- 
labour, flog —1726. c. To rebuke smartly. 
Now dial. 1600. d. To speak impertinently 
to. vulgar. 1864. 

2. a. This sad news I shall s. with a little that is 
more pleasant 1621. b. Joy sauced is with payne 
1510. 3. c. Ile s. Her with bitter words SHAKS. d. 
They bully the slavey (but then the slavey 
sauces them, so perhaps it is only tit for tat) 1885. 

Sauce-alone (si:s,áló"n) 1530. [app. f. 
SAUCE sb. + ALONE, implying that the plant 
is a sufficient sauce by itself.] The plant 
Sisymbrium alliaria, a tall hedge-weed 
formerly used as a flavouring for sauces and 
salads. 

Sauce-boat (s):sbó"t). 1747. [BOAT sb. 2.] 
A small vessel with a lip, used for serving 
sauce. 

Saucebox (S0 sbeks). collog. 1588. t. 
SAUCE sb. 5 + Box sb.*] A person addicted to 
making saucy remarks, 

Saucepan (ss pän). 1686. [f. SAUCE sb. 
+ PAN 8b.'] A vessel of metal, with a handle 
projecting from the side, and usu. with a lid; 
employed for boiling things in cookery. 

Saucer (s):so01. ME. [- OFr. saussier, 
saussiere (mod. only sauciére) sauce-boat, f. 
sauce SAUCE sb., prob. after late and med. L. 
salsarium.] t1. A dish or deep plate in which 
salt or sauces were placed upon the table 
—1742. 2. Any small shallow dish or deep 
plate of circular shape 1607. 3. A small 
round shallow vessel, usu. with concave 
sides and flat at the bottom, used for sup- 
porting a cup, and catching any liquid that 
may be spilled from it 1753. 4. Something 
like a saucer; as Bot. any part of a plant 
resembling a saucer, as the involucre of the 
175 e, and the tubercle of lichens 

3. Don't pour your tea in your s.—that's vi 
1840. There ae the dog with eyes as bern 
saucers, glaring at him 1876. 

Saucer eye. Usu. pl. 1004. An eye as 
large and round as a saucer, generally 
ascribed to spectres and ghosts. So Saucer- 
eyed a. having saucer eyes 1622, 

ni Sach ase: 1004. [Fr.] Mil. = next 3. 

Saucisson (sosíson). 1634. [Fr. augm. of 
saucisse SAUSAGE.] 1. A large thick sausage 
1700. 2. A kind of firework, consisting of a 
tube of paper or canvas packed with gun- 
powder 1634. 3. Mil. a. A large fascine 1702. 
b. A long tube of waterproof canvas, eto., 
packed with gunpowder and used for firing 
a mine 1827. 

Saucy (sisi), a. 1508. [f. SAUCE sb. + -Y!.] 
Tl. Flavoured with or pertaining to sauce; 
resembling sauce; savoury 1630. 2. Of 
persons, their dispositions, language, etc.: 
Insolent towards superiors; presumptuous. 
Now chiefly collog. with milder sense: Im- 
pertinent, ‘cheeky’. 1530. b. Occas. with the 
notion: Wanton, lascivious 1603. c. Applied 
to a ship or boat: t(a) Presumptuous, rashly- 
venturing. (b) Smart, stylish. 1600. 3. 
Scornful, disdainful. Now dial. 1716. 

2. Sawcy Rascal, to disturb my Meditations 
DRYDEN. Alencon had a s. tongue 1879. b. 
Cymb. k. vi. 151. c. S. little crab boats 1873. 3. 
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In saucy State the griping Broker sits GAY. 
Hence Sau; cily adv. Sau- ciness. 

Sauerkraut, sourcrout (sauor-, sau?:i- 
kraut). 1617. [- G. sauerkraut (whence Fr. 
choucroute), f. sauer SOUR + kraut vegetable, 
cabbage.] Cabbage which has undergone an 
acid fermentation, an article of diet in 
Germany. 

Sauger (sü-go1) 1882. The smaller Amer. 
pike-perch, Stizostedium canadense. 

Saulie (s0-li). Sc. Now Hist. 1621. [Of 
unkn. origin.] A hired mourner at a funeral. 

+Sault!. ME. I- tsaulf, obs. sp. of (O) Er. 
saut — L. saltus, f. salire leap.] A jump; 
spec. of horses 1752. 

Sault: (86, commonly si). N. Amer. 1600. 
[Colonial Fr. sault, earlier sp. of saut; see 
prec.] A waterfall or rapid. 

Saumur (somür). 1888. [Name of a town 
in the department of Maine-et-Loire in 
France.] A French white wine resembling 
champagne. 

Saunter (sü-ntez), sb. 1712. [f. next.] 1. 
The action or habit of sauntering 1728. 2. A 
leisurely careless gait 1712. 3. A leisurely, 
loitering walk or ramble; a stroll 1828. 

2. S. and swagger both united to stamp prodigal 


on the Bond Street Lounger LYTTON. 3. A quiet 
8. about a cathedral 1828. 
Saunter (sQ-ntoa), v. 1475. [Of obscure 


origin.) tl. intr. app. To muse, be in a 
reverie —1589. 2. ta. To wander about aim- 
lessly or unprofitably; to travel as a vagrant. 
b. To walk with a leisurely and careless gait; 
to stroll. 1667. +3. To loiter over one's work, 
to dawdle —-1776. 

2. Mr. Harrel sauntered into the breakfast room 
1782. Hence Sau'nterer. Sau:nteringly adv. 

Saurel (sore). 1882. [- Fr. saurel, f. late 
L. saurus — Gr. caüpos horse-mackerel; see -EL 
and cf, SAURY.] A fish of the genus Trachurus. 

Sauria (siriá), sb. pl. 1834. [mod.L. 
Sauria (Brongniart 1799), f. Gr. oavpa, catpos 
lizard; see -IA*.] Zool. An order of Reptiles, 
orig. including the Lizards and Crocodiles; 
subseq. restricted to the Lizards alone. Now 
commonly repl. by Lacertilia. 

Saurian (si-rián), a. and sb. 1807. [f. prec. 
+ -AN I. 1. Cf. Fr, saurien.] Zool. A. adj. 1. 
Belonging to the order Sauria. 2. Pertaining 
to or characteristic of a saurian 1826. B. sb. 
A reptile of the order Sauria. Now chiefly in 
pop. use, applied esp. to crocodiles, and to 
the iehthyosaurus, plesiosaurus, etc. 1807. 

Sauro- (sro), bef. a vowel saur-, comb. 
form of Gr. caópos lizard; as in Sauroptery- 
gian (80: ropteri-dziän) [Gr. srepósov wing, 
fin.] Palzont., a. of or pertaining to the Sau- 
ropterygia (usu. called Plesiosauria), an order 
of extinct marine reptiles in Owen's classi- 
fication; sb. a reptile of this order; a plesio- 
saur. 

Saurognathous (soro:gnápos), a. 1874. [f. 
mod. L. Saurognathe pl., f. Gr. caüposlizard + 
yváðos jaw; see -0US.] Ornith. Of, pertaining 
to, or characteristic of the Saurognathe (the 
woodpeckers and their allies), characterized 
by an arrangement of the bones of the palate 
similar to that in lizards. So Sauro-gna- 
thism, s. formation of the palate. 

Sauroid (80. roid), a. and sb. 1836. [- Fr. 
sauroide (Agassiz) — Gr. cavpoeb/s, f. caópos 
lizard; see om. A. adj. Resembling a 
saurian or lizard; a distinctive epithet of an 
order of fishes (Sauroidei). B. sb. 1. A sauroid 
fish 1836. 2. An animal belonging to the 
Sauroidea (later SAUROPSIDA) 1863. 

Sauropod (s$-roped), a. and sb. 1891. [f. 
mod.L. Sauropoda; see SAURO-, -POD, -A 4.] 
A. adj. = SAVROPODOUS a. B. sb. A member 
of the order Sauropoda of gigantic her- 
bivorous dinosaurs. So Sauro-podous a. of, 
pertaining to, or connected with the Sauro- 
D 


Sauropsida (soropsidá), sb. pl. 1864. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. exópos lizard + ójs appear- 
ance; see -ID*, -A 4.] Zool. The second of the 
three primary groups of Vertebrata in Hux- 
ley's classification, comprising reptiles, birds, 
etc. Hence Sauro-psidan a. of or pertain- 
ing to the S.; sb. a member of the S. 

Saury (sri). 1771. [perh. f. late L. 
saurus, Fr. saurel with different suffix; see 
SAUREL] Any of various fishes, esp. the 
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skipper or bill-fish, Scomberesox saurus; also 
attrib. as 8. pike, salmon. 

Sausage (so'séd5). [In XY sausige - ONFr, 
saussiche (var. of Fr. salsice, mod. saucisse) 
:- med.L. salsicia, subst. use of n. pl. of 
salsicius (sc. farla, pa. pple. n. pl. of L. 
farcire stuff), f. salsus salted. For the 
development of (-éd3) cf. CABBAGE.) 1. Orig. 
& quantity of finely chopped pork, beef, or 
other meat, spiced and flavoured, enclosed 
in a short length of the intestine of some 
animal so as to form a cylindrical roll; later 
also gen., meat thus prepared. Now, in its 
widest use, a preparation of comminuted 
beef, pork, etc., or a mixture of these, either 
fresh, salted, pickled, smoked, or cured, with 
salt, spices, flour, etc. and stuffed into a 
container made from an intestine or other 
animal tissue. 2. Mil. a, = SAUCISSON 3. 
1645. b. An observation balloon 1916. 

1. Bologna s.: see BOLOGNA, German s.; see 
GERMAN a.* 
attrib. and Comb., as in s. factory, maker; also in 
names of appliances for making sausages, as 8.- 
cutter, machine, etc.; s. balloon = 2 b; curl, a 
curl resembling a s.; -meat, meat minced and 
spiced to be used in sausages or as a stuffing; 
roll, a s., or a roll of s,-meat, enclosed in pastry, 
and cooked. 

Saussurite (s)siüroit). 1811. [Named 
after Prof. H. B. de Saussure (1740-99); see 
-ITE! 2 b.] Min. A very compact, variety of 
zoisite. Hence Saussurittic a. 

Sauté (sote), a. and sb. 1813. (Fr., pa. 
pple. of sauterleap.) Cookery. A. adj. Of meat, 
vegetables, eto.: Fried in a pan with a little 
butter over a quick fire, while being tossed 
from time to time; (of potatoes) cut into 
finger-shaped pieces and fried in deep fat; 
‘chipped’ 1869, B. sb. A dish cooked in this 
manner 1813, Hence Sauté v. (rans. to cook 
thus. 

lSauterne(s (sotóun). 1711. [Named from 
the district of Sauternes near Bordeaux.] A 
French white wine of the Bordeaux class. 

\\Sauve-qui-peut (sovkipó). 1815. [Fr., 
subst. use of a phr. ‘save (himself) who can’.] 
A general stampede or complete rout. 

Savable, saveable (sé'-viib’l), a. 1450. lf. 
SAVE v, + -ABLE.] Capable of being saved; 
orig. chiefly Theol. 

Savage (sw ved), a. and sb. Also (now 
arch. salvage. [ME. sa(u)vage — (O)Fr. 
sauvage (AFr. also savage) :- Hom. *sal- 
vaticus, for L. silvaticus woodland-, wild, f. 
silva wood, forest.] A. adj. I. That is in a 
state of nature, wild. 1. Of animals: Wild; 
undomesticated ; untamed. (Now exclusively 
with implication of ferocity.) 2, Of land, 
country, scenery: tUncultivated. Hence, 
Horribly wild and rugged. ME. 13. Of a 
plant, tree, ete.: Uncultivated —1820. 4. Of 
movements, noise, manners, etc.: Un- 
governed; rude, unpolished. arch. late ME. 
5. Uncivilized; existing in the lowest stage of 
culture 1588. b. Pertaining to or charac- 
teristic of savages 1614. tc. Solitary —1080. 

1. To binden leounes sauuage ME. he moste 
part of the yle is hilly and sauage . 4. Th 
Sauage strangenesse he puts on SHA! 5. I will 
take some s. woman, she shall rear my dusky race 
TENNYSON. Salvage man (Her.), the conventional 
Tepresentation of a savage; a human figure 
naked or enveloped in foliage (arch.). €: 
might I here. .live s. MILT. 

IL. With ref. to disposition or temper. tl. 
Rude, harsh, ungentle (also ¢ransf. of the sea, 
a river) —1055. 2. Fierce, ferocious, cruel. 
late ME, 3. Enraged, furiously angry; rough 
15 unsparing in speech. (Chiefly collog.) 
1825. 

2. A roaring voice of most sauage wilde beasts 
Wisd. 17:19. Musick has Charms to soothe à 8. 
Breast CONGR. transf. Within the direfull grasp 
Of S. hunger Milz. 3. I think the Doctor was 
pretty s. with old Briggs 1899. 

B. sb. tl. A wild beast —1831. 2. An un- 
civilized, wild person 1588. b. transf. A cruel 
or fierce person, Also, one who is destitute of 
culture or ignorant or neglectful of the rules 
17 good behaviour. 1606. 3. = Salvage man 
1780. 

2. I am as free as Nature first made mals 
When wild in woods the noble S. ran DRYDEN. 
Hence Sa-vage-ly adv., -ness. 

Savage (sm-véds), v. 1563. [f. SAVAGE a] 
tl. intr. To act the savage; to indulge in 
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cruel or barbarous deeds (rare) —1646. 2. 
trans. To render savage, barbarous, or fierce 
1611. 3. Of an animal, esp. a horse: To attack 
and bite or trample 1880. Also fig. 

2. Its bloodhounds savaged by a cross of wolf 
SovTHEY. 3. [The horse] galloped about. ., 
savaging every horse or man it could reach 


1896. 

Savagedom  (se:védsdom). 1845. f. 
SAVAGE a. or sb., + -DOM.] The condition of 
being à savage; savage people collectively. 

Savagery (se'védsri, sme-védsori). 1595. 
If. SAVAGE a. + -ERY.] 1. The quality of being 
fierce or cruel; savage disposition, conduct, 
or actions; also with a and pl., a cruel 
action or deed. 2. The condition of being 
wild or uncivilized; the characteristics of 
savages; the savage state of human society 
1825. 3. Wildness, as of nature, scenery, etc. 
1872. 4. Wild creatures or savages collec- 
tively 1599. 

1T is the bloodiest shame, The wildest 
Sauagery,..That euer wall-ey'd wrath..Pre- 
sented to the teares of soft remorse SHAKS. 2. 
The s. of the primeval Celt 1904. 4. Hen. V, 
v. ii. 47. So Sa'vagism, = sense 2. 

Savannah (saive-nd). 1555. [(XVI zavanna) 
— Sp. zavana, cavana (pronounced with s- in 
S. Amer. Sp.), said by Oviedo (1535) to be a 
Carib word.] A treeless plain; prop., one of 
those in parts of tropical America. 
attrib.: s. flower, a W. Indian name for various 
species of Echites; s. fox, Vulpes cancrivora; S. 
sparrow, u sparrow of the genus Passerculus, 
esp. P. savanna, common throughout the greater 
part of N. America; - wattle, the W. Indian trees 
Citharexylum quadrangulare and C. cinereum. 

Savant (savan). 1719. [Fr., subst. use of 
adj., orig. pr. pple. of savoir know.] A man 
of learning or science; esp. one professionally 
engaged in learned or scientific research. So 
lSavante (savänt), a learned (French) 
woman. 

lSavate (savat). 1862. [Fr. savate (XII 
gavate kind of shoe); see SABOT.] A method 
of fighting (commonly used instead of or in 
conjunction with boxing) in which the feet 
are used. 

Save (sé'v), sb. 1890. Lr. SAVE v.] Football, 
Hockey, eto. An act of preventing the oppo- 
Bite side from scoring. 

Save (sev), v. (ME. sauve, salve, save — 
AFr. sa(u)ver, OFr. salver, (also mod.) 
sauver :~ late L. salvare (Theol. rendering Gr. 
adLew) G . L. salvus SAFE d.] I. To rescue 
or protect. 1. trans. To deliver or rescue 
from peril or hurt; to make safe, put in 
Bafety; also absol. 2. Theol. To deliver (a 
Person, the soul) from sin and its conse- 
quences; to admit to eternal bliss ME. b. 
transf. To be the ‘salvation’ of 1894. 3. Used 
in formulas of benediction, greeting, etc.; as 
God s. you! ME. t4. To spare instead of 
killing, allow to live, give (a person) his life 
1642. 5. To deliver from some evil which is 
likely to befall one; to, ensure (a person) 
immunity from hurt or annoyance ME. 6. 
To keep, protect, or guard (a thing) from 
damage, loss, or destruction late ME. 7. 
To keep intact or unhurt (honour, credit, 
chastity, and the like) ME. 8, With adj. 
complement: To keep or preserve whole, 
unhurt, eto. ME. 19. To store, preserve 
—1728. 10. ta. Astr. To s. the appearances, the 
phenomena [tr. Gr. cótew rà dawóueva]: said 
of a hypothesis which explains all the ob- 
served facts -1667. Hence b. To s. appear- 
ances: to contrive to keep up an appearance 
of propriety, solvency, or the like 1711. 11. 
To prevent the loss of (a game, match, 
Wager, etc.) 1611, 12. To be in time for, 
manage to catch 1732. 

l. One that I sau'd from drowning SHAKS. 
Could Troy be sav'd by any single hand POPE. A 
great many lives were saved by the salutary 
Practice of inoculation 1803. Eternal Father, 
Strong to s. 1860. Phr. To s. one's skin, to escape 
unhurt. To s. one’s bacon: see BACON. 2. We can 
not be saued wythout fayeth LATIMER. Phr. As I 
{ (oat lo be saved, +80 God (or Christ) s. me, etc. 3. 
p »| x the mark: see MARK 35. III. 6. God s. the 
0 ng! 8. S., s., oh! s. me from the candid friend! 
CANNING, 6. Phr. To s. one’s pocket, to avoid 
pending one’s money. To s. one's face, to avoid 
" ing disgraced or humiliated (orig. in imitation 
of Chinese idioms). 7. The loan saved my credit, 
E made my fortune LYTTON. Phr. To s. the 
Situation, to avert imminent disaster. 8. If they 
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saue vs aliue, we shall liue 2 Kings 7:4. 12. I have 
but a moment to s, the post CANNING. 

II. To reserve, lay aside. 1. To keep for a 
particular purpose or as likely to prove use- 
ful; to set apart, lay by, reserve. late ME. 
2. spec. To collect and keep (seed) in stock 
for sowing 1657. b. To dry (corn, hay, peat) 
by exposure to the air; to harvest, stack 
1719. 3. To store up or put by (money, 
goods, etc.) by dint of economy; also absol. 
and with up. late ME. 4. To avoid spending, 
giving, or consuming (money, goods, ete.); 
to keep (a given amount) from being spent, 
consumed, or lost and so to retain it in one's 
possession, Also: To enable a person to avoid. 
spending, giving, or losing. late ME. b. 
With immaterial obj., e.g., labour, time, 
distance to be travelled, ete. 1579. 5. To 
use or consume sparingly 1600. 6. To treat 
carefully, so as to obviate or reduce fatigue, 
wear and tear, etc. 1785. 

1. I saved the Skins of all the Creatures that I 
kill'd DE Fox. 3. He was able to s. money for his 
son’s education 1856. I set myself tos. up for my 
own old m 1884. 4. You have already saved 
several millions to the publick SWIFT. 5. Phrases. 
To s. oneself, to reduce the amount of one's 
exertions. To s. one's breath, to be silent, refrain 
from giving advice. To s. one's pains, trouble, to 
refrain from useless exertions. 

III. To avoid for one's own part or enable 
another to avoid (some burden or inconveni- 
ence); occas. to avoid or obviate the necessity 
for 1600. tb. To s. (a woman's) longing, to 
anticipate and so to prevent it —1605. c. 
Games. To prevent the opposing side from 
gaining (a run, goal, ete.). Also absol. — to 
save a goal. 1816. 

My letters lie there for me, as it saves their being 
sent down to Rosebank SCOTT. Hence Sa-ver. 

Save (sev), quasi-prep. and conj. IME. 
sauf and sauve — OFr. sauf (masc.) and sauve 
(fem.), orig. varying with the gender of 
the aecompanying sb. (now invariable, sauf) 
t= L. salvo and salva, abl. sing. of masc. or n. 
and fem. of salvus SAFE a., as used in absolute 
constr. such as salvo jure, salva innocentia 
without violation of right, of innocence. The 
later exclusive use of the form save is prob. 
due to the identification of the word with the 
imper. of SAVE v. Of. SAVING prep. and 
conj.] A. quasi-prep. Except, with the 
exception of, but. b. = but for 1522. B. 
conj. 1. Introducing a sentence which states 
an exception; now only s. that ME. b. = 
“Were it not’ 1600. c. = ‘Unless’, if. 
not’. late ME. 2. = ExcEPT C. 3. ME. b. 
S. for: but for 1594. 

A. Al thinges haue an ende at last by deth, saufe 
onely deathe LD. BERNERS. I do intreat you, not 
a man depart, Saue I alone SHAKS. But all saue 
thee I fel with Curses SHAKS, b. She seem'd a 
splendid angel, newly drest, S. wings, for heaven 
Keats. B. I. Naked from the waste vpwards, 
saue that their heads are couered 1634. b. From 
these would I be gone, Saue that to dye, Ileaue my 
loue alone SHAKS. 2. S. where the beetle wheels 
his droning flight GRAY. b. S. for the slumbering 
fire, all was dark within the house 1894. 

Save-all (sévol. 1645. [f. SAVE v. + 
ALL,] 1, A means for preventing loss or waste 
1655. 2, A contrivance for holding a candle- 
end in a candlestick while burning so that it 
may burn to the end 1645. 3. A stingy 
miserly person. Now dial. 1785. 4. Naut, 
‘A sail set under another sail or between 
two other sails 1794. 5. A pinafore, overall. 
dial. 1864. 6. attrib. or adj. Parsimonious, 
sti 1812. 

6. Still pursuing his s. theory of a pin a day isa 
groat a year 1856. 

Saveloy (sw. veloi). 1837. [alt. of Fr. 
cervelat, (also mod.) -as (servala) — It. 
cervellata; see CERVELAT.] A highly seasoned 
cooked and dried sausage. 

Savin, savine (sw. vin). OE. [- OFr. 
savine (mod. sabine) :- L. sabina, subst. use 
(sc. herba plant) of fem. sing. of Sabinus 
SABINE.] 1, A small bushy evergreen shrub, 
Juniperus sabina, a native of Europe and 
Western Asia, with spreading branches 
covered with short imbricating leaves, and 
bearing a small, round, bluish-purple berry. 
Also applied to other trees and shrubs 
resembling this. 2. The dried tops of this 
shrub, used as a drug OE. 

Saving (se vin), vbl. sb. ME. If. SAVE v. 
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+ Ndl.] 1. The action of SAVE v.; an in- 
stance of this. 2. concr. A sum of money 
saved; chiefly pl. sums of money saved from 
time to time and put by 1737. 3. A reserva- 
tion, saving clause, Now only in Law. 1477. 

2. (War, 1916), (national, 1920) savings certifi- 
cate, a certificate declaring that the holder has 
ieee in a particular form of government 
funds. 

Saving (sé'-vin), ppl. a. ME. If. SAVE v. 
+ -ING*.] 1. That delivers, rescues, or pre- 
serves 1535, 2. Theol. That delivers from sin 
and eternal death by the power cf God's grace 
ME. 3. gen. That delivers from moral or 
intellectual error; of a quality, ‘redeeming’ 
1599. 4. Accustomed to save, hoard up, or 
economize; parsimonious, economical 1581. 
15. Neither winning nor losing —1832. 6. 
Making a reservation; furnishing a proviso 
1700. 

3. I am not. without a s. sense of humour 1902. 
4. To be sauing in Apparell BACON. Mrs. Crawley 
was a s. woman and knew the price of port wine 
Gee Hence Sa-ving-ly adv., -ness 
rare). 

Saving (se, vip), prep. and conj. late ME. 
[prob. modification of SAVE prep. and conj. 
after TOUCHING prep.) A. prep. 1. = SAVE 
prep. 1. 2. Without prejudice or offence to. 
late ME, 

2. Sauing your tale Petruchio, I pray let vs that 
are poore petitioners speake too? SHAKS. S. 
(one’s) reverence: see REVERENCE sb. 4. S. 
correction [= Fr. sauf correction], subject to 
correction. 

B. conj. = EXCEPT, SAVE conjs, 1535. 

S. in the country I seldom go out until after dark 
DICKENS, S. for her ‘plentiful lack’ of inborn 
baby-worship SWINBURNE. 

Sa-vings ba:nk. Orig. saving bank; also 
savings’ bank. 1817. [f. savings pl. (see 
SAVING vbl. sb. 2) + BANK sb.*] An institution 
for encouraging thrift, by receiving small 
deposits at interest. 

Saviour (sé-vyox). IME. sauve(o)ur = OFr. 
sauvéour (mod. sauveur) : Chr. L. salvator, 
Or-, (rendering Gr. cwr/p, and ult. late Heb. 
ves Jesus), f. salvare SAVE v.] 1. One who 
delivers or rescues from peril. 2. He who 
saves mankind from sin and its consequences: 
as a title of God, and esp. of Christ. (Now 
always with cap. 8.) ME. 

2. That Season. . Wherein our Sauiours Birth is 
celebrated SHAKS. Hence Sa-viouress, a 


female s. 

Savoir faire (savwar fer). 1815. [Fr.; 
lit. to know how to do'.] Tact, address; in- 
stinctive knowledge of the right course of 
action in any cireumstances. 

Savoir vivre (savwar vivr). 1755. [Fr.; 
lit. to know how to live'.] Ability in the 
conduct of life, knowledge of the world and 
of the usages of good society. 

The use of red wine with oysters shews great 
want of scavoir vivre 1806. 

Savorous (se-vóros), a. late ME. I- OFr. 
saverous, savorous (mod. savoureuz) - late L. 
saporosus, f. sapor; see SAVOUR, -OUS.] 
Of good savour, pleasant to the taste 1450. 
+b. fig. That is relished or enjoyed, delightful 
—1057. Hence Sa: vorously adv. 

Savory (severi, sb. [In XIV saverey, 
perh. repr. (with change of intervocalic o 
to v) OE. seperie — L. satureia.] Any plant 
of the labiate genus Satureia; esp. the 
annual herb Satureia hortensis (Garden, 
Summer S.) or the perennial, S. montana 
(Mountain or Winter S.), used as flavouring 
in cookery. 

Savour, savor (sé^-vox), sb. ME. [- OFr. 
savour (mod. saveur) :- L. sapor, ~ „ 
occas. smell, f. sapere taste; see -OUR.] 
1. Quality in relation to the sense of taste; a 
specific mode of this quality, as sweetness, 
bitterness; a taste. Now rare, exe. as 
denoting a ‘smack’. b. Sapidity, tastiness 
1440. 2. A smell, perfume, aroma. poet, and 
arch. ME. b. fig. Repute, estimation. Now 
poet. 1535. 3. Orig. fig. from sense 1: fa. 
Character, style, sort —1639. b. Essential 
virtue or property (with allusion to Matt. 
5:13). Also, power to excite relish, interest, 
1650. c. A ‘smack’, tinge, or admixture 
1795. 

1. Meats of noblest sort And s. MILT. b. I see 
auld fruit has little s. Scorr, 2. The sweets. of the 
roasted meat SHELLEY. b. A name of evils. in the 


SAVOUR 


land TENNYSON. 3. a. This admiration Sir, is 
much o'th's. Of other your new prankes SHAKS. 
b. All the s. of life is departed 1885. Hence 
N a. destitute of s.; tasteless or odour- 
less. 

Savour, savor (sé'-voi), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
savourer - late L. saporare, f. sapor SAVOUR 
sb.] I. To have a sayour, fi. intr, Of food 
and drink: To taste (well or ill); chiefly, to 
have an agreeable taste. Often with dat.; 
hence trans. to be agreeable to the taste of. 
—1080. 2. intr. To give forth a (specified) 
scent or odour; to smell of something. arch. 
ME. 3. fig. ta. Tc be agreeable or pleasing. 
b. With qualification: To be well or ill 
pleasing. arch. ME. 4. To s. of: to show 
traces of the presence or influence of; to 
have the appearance of proceeding from. 
Also trans. 1548. 

3. What is loathsome to the young Savours well 
to thee and me TENNYSON, 4. Wilful barrenness, 
That. Savours onely Rancor and pride Mint. I 
have written nothing which savours of Immorality 


DRYDEN. 

II. To give a savour to. 1. To season, 
flavour; to give tone or character to 1579. 
2, To impart a savour or scent to 1832. III. 
To perceive a savour, 1. trans. To taste, 
perceive by the sense of taste. In mod. use, 
to taste with relish, to dwell on the taste of, 
fig., to give oneself to the enjoyment or 
appreciation of. late ME. 2. To be con- 
scious or sensible of (an odour). Obs. or arch. 
late ME, 3. To relish, like, care for. Obs. 
or arch. ME. 14. To perceive, apprehend; 
also, to discover traces of, experience 1059. 

1. Savoring in advance the long list of dainties 
for the day 1889. 2. What vaileth the flower To 
stand still and wither; If no man it s, It serves 
only for sight WYATT, 3. He savoureth only the 
doctrine of this world BUNYAN. Hence Sa-vourer. 
Sa-vouringly adv. 

+Sa-vourly, adv. late ME. If. SAVOUR sb. 
+ -LY*] 1, With enjoyment; with relish; 
pleasantly; agreeably; keenly —1690. b. Of 
weeping: Passionately, bitterly —1722. 2. 
With understanding; wisely; effectively 
1664. 

Savoury (sé'-vori), a. and sb. IME. savure, 
later savori — OFr. savouré sapid, fragrant, 
f. savour SAVOUR sb. + -é -ATE* (see -Y5); the 
ending was assim, to -Y'.] A. adj. 1. Pleasing 
to the taste; appetizing; agreeable. late ME. 
b. Fragrant. (Now rare exc. in neg. context.) 
1500. 2. fig. a. Pleasant; acceptable ME. 
fb. In religious use. (a) Full of spiritual 
‘savour’; spiritually delightful. (b) Having 
the savour of holiness; of saintly repute or 
memory. —1855. 3. Used, in contradistino- 
tion to sweet, as the epithet of articles of food 
having a stimulating taste or flavour 1661. 

1. All. with keen gust the sav'ry viands share 
Pork, 2. a. The. parable, savouriest of all 
Scripture to rogues RUSKIN. b. Practised by the 
savouriest of people called Quakers 1720. 3. 
Omelette, a S. one 1806. 

B. sb. A savoury dish; spec. one served at 
the beginning or end of dinner as a stimulant 
to appetite and digestion 1661. Hence 
Sa-vouri-ly adv., -ness. 

Savoy (siivoi-). 1578. - Fr. Savoie, a region 
of S.E. France.) 1. In full, S. cabbage 
(sprouts). A rough-leaved hardy variety of 
the common cabbage, much grown for 
winter use. 2. In full, S. biscuit. A kind of 
sponge biscuit, made of finger-shaped pieces 
of paste covered with sifted sugar which 
when baked are joined together in pairs; 
80 also S. drop, ring. Similarly S. cake, a. 
large sponge cake baked in a mould. 1764. 

Savoyard (sávoi-aad, sw. voi aud), sb. and a. 
1087. [- Fr. Savoyard. In A 1, B, — Fr., f. 
Savoie; see prec. and -ARD. In A 2, 3, f. 
Savoy in London names.] A. sb. 1, A native 
or inhabitant of Savoy. 2. An inhabitant of 
the precinct of the Savoy Palace in London, 
which formerly possessed the right of 
sanctuary 1700, 3, An actor in Gilbert and 
Sullivan Opera at the Savoy Theatre, 
18 1908. B. adj. Belonging to Savoy 

Savvy, savey (see vi), sb. slang. 1785. 
If. next.] Practical sense, ‘nous’, gumption, 

Savvy, savey (se-vi), v. slang. 1785. 
lorig. Negro-Eng. and Pidgin-Eng., after Sp. 
sabe usted you know.] trans. To know. 

Saw (s0), sb. [OE. *sagu, also saga = 


1892 


MLG., MDu. sage (Du. zaag), OHG. saga, 
ON. sog :- Gme. *sa50, *sagon, of which the 
gradation-var. *segó is repr. by OHG. sega 
(G. ságe, MDu. seghe.] 1. A cutting tool 
consisting of a plate (or, in some forms, à 
band or a tube) of metal (usu. steel), one 
edge of which is formed into a continuous 
series of teeth. (Some saws for cutting stone 
are without teeth.) Fred. with defining 
words, indicating special varieties of form, 
structure, mode of operation, or purpose, as 
circular s., frelsaw, hand-s., keyhole s., eto. 
2. Zool. A part or organ with teeth like those 
of a saw 1664. 3. [Prop. a distinct word, f. 
Saw v.] a. A sawing movement. b. Whist. = 
SEE-SAW 1746. 

1. fig. Faction, hatred, livor, emulation, which. . 
are, serra anime, the sawes of the soule BURTON. 

attrib. and Comb.: s.-bar, either of the two bars 
which hold the s. in a fretwork machine; -belly 
U.S., the glut herring (Clupea estivalis), or the 
ale-wife (C. serrata); -bench, a circular s. with a 
bench to support the material and advance it to 
the s.; -buck U.S. [- Du. zaagbok], see BUCK 2b.*; 
-edge, a serrated edge; -file, a file for sharpening 
the teeth of saws; -frame, (a) the frame in 
which a saw-blade is stretched ; (5) the sash or gate 
ofa mills.; -gate = GATE sb. 6 b; -gin, a form 
of cotton-gin in which the fibres are torn from the 
seed by revolving toothed discs or circular saws; 
-grass U.S., a sedge of the genus Cladium; 
-horse, a saw-buck; plate, (a) the blade of a s.; 
(b) iron in plates of the thickness of the blade of a 
8.; s. palmetto, a palmetto, Serenoa serratula, 
with prickly leaf-stalks an instrument 
for setting the teeth of a 
who sharpens saws; (b) th i 
major; -whet U.S., a little owl, Nyctala acadica; 
-whetter, (a et; (b) the marsh titmouse, 
Parus palustris; -wort, any of various species of 
the genera Serratula (esp. S. tinctoria), Saussurea, 
and Carduus arvensis. 

Saw (sQ) sb. (OE. sagu = OFris. sege, 
MLG., MDu. sage, OHG. saga (G. sage), ON. 
saga SAGA - Gme. sg, f. base of *sazjan 
Say v.] fi. A saying; discourse; speech 
—1021. 12. A decree, command —1595. 3. A 
sententious saying; a traditional maxim, a 
proverb ME. 

1. His felawe That was so ny to herknen al his 
sawe CHAUCER. 2. So love is Lord. . And rules the 
creatures by his powrfull s. SPENSER. 3. Full of 
wise sawes, and moderne instances Saks. 

Saw (80), v. Pa. t. sawed; pa. pple. 
sawed, sawn. ME. If. Saw sb. 1] 1. trans. 
To cut with a saw. b. To form by cutting 
with a saw 1530. c. absol. To use a saw; to 
eut with a saw ME. d. intr. with passive 
force to admit of being sawn 1726. 2. (ransf. 
With ref. to the to-and-fro movement used in. 
sawing. a. trans. To s. the air: to gesticulate 
with the hands as if sawing something 1602. 
b. To work (the bit) from side to side in a. 
horse's mouth 1850. 

1, Heb. 11:37. Phr. To s. wood (fig.), to work 
while others deliberate (U.S. slang) 1909. b. 
This method of sawing out a pattern 1875. 
d. Beech . . will s. into extreme thin Planks 1726. 
2. a. Do not s. the Ayre too much [with] your 
hand thus, but vse all gently SHAKS. 

Sawbill (sibi). 1843. [f. Saw sb. + 
BILL sb.] Any of various birds having 
serrated bills; esp. the merganser (also s. 
diver, duck). So Saw--billed a. having a 
serrated bill, 

Sawbones (s0-bd"nz). slang. 
Saw v. + BONE sb.] A surgeon. 

Sawder (sġ'də1), sb. collog. 1836. [fig. use 
of sawder, var. of SOLDER.] Soft s.: flattery, 
blarney. So Saw-der v. trans. to flatter, 
butter“ 1834. 

Sawdust (sd. düst), sb. 1530. [f. Saw sb. 
+ Dust sb.] 1. Wood in the state of small 
particles, produced in the process of sawing. 
Freq. transf. and fig. (Sometimes with ref. to 
the use of s, for stuffing dolls or puppets.) 
2. In wider sense: Dust of any material 
produced in the process of sawing 1672. 

1. fig. b. III knock the saw-dust out of any two 
men in this hole of a place 1890. Hence Sawdust 
v. trans. to cover, sprinkle, or strew with s. Saw-- 
dusty a. abounding in, savouring of, or resem- 
bling s. 

Sawer (si-o1). late ME. If. SAW v. + BI.] 
One who saws. Now rare; as a designation of 
poer) repl. by SAWYER. 

awflsh (soif. 1664. [Saw sb.] A fish 
of the genus Pristis, the snout of which ends 
in a long flat projection with teeth on each 


1837. [f. 
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edge. Also applied to fishes of certain allied 
genera. 

Saw--fly. 1773. [Saw sb.] An insect of 
the family Tenthredinidz, distinguished by 
the saw-like construction of the ovipositor. 

Sawmill (so-mil) 1553. [f. Saw sb! + 
Mini sb.] A factory in which wood is sawn 
into planks or boards by machinery (now 
usu. propelled by steam or electricity). 

Sawney (sini) sb. collog. 1700. (Se. 
local var. of Sandy (XV), pet-form of the 
proper name Alexander; see .] 1. A 
derisive nickname for a Scotchman 1704, 
2. A simpleton 1700. 

Sawney (sini) a. 1805. [app. f. preo.] 
Foolish; foolishly sentimental. So Saw:ney 
v. intr. to wheedle, cant; to fool. 

Saw.-pit. ME. If. Saw sh.] A pit, over 
the mouth of which a framework is erected 
on which timber is placed to be sawn with a 
long two-handled saw by two men, the one 
standing in the pit and the other on a raised 
platform. 

Sa'w tooth. 1601. [Saw sb. ] a. A tooth 
of a saw. b. A tooth (of an animal or of a 
machine) shaped like a saw, or forming one of 
a serrated series. 

Sawyer (s- vo. IME. alt. of SAWER (ef. 
flawer, LAWYER); see -IER'.] 1. A workman 
whose business it is to saw timber, esp. in 
a saw-pit. 2. a. Any wood-boring insect 
larva, as that of the longicorn beetle of 
the genus Monohammus. b. A grasshopper, 
Deinacrida megacephala, native to New 
Zealand. 1789. 3, U.S. A tree which has 
fallen into a stream and lies with its branches 
projecting above and swaying with the 
motion of the water 1797. 

Sax (seks). [OE. seax knife, OFris. sax, 
OS., OHG. sahs, ON. sax + nc. *saxsam, 
f. IE. *sok- *sek-, repr. also by L. secare cut.) 
11. A knife; a short sword or dagger -late 
ME. 2. A chopping-tool used for trimming 
slates 1669, 

Saxatile (sw-ksütoil, -til), a. 1661. (- Fr. 
saxatile (XVI) or L. saxatilis, f. saxum rock, 
stone; see -ATILE.] Zool. and Bot. Living or 
growing among rocks. 

Saxaul (swm-ksol) 1874. A shrub, Ana- 
basis (Holozylon) ammodendron, growing on 
the steppes of Asia. 

Sa-xboard. 1857. Boat-building. [Cf. ON. 
sar (a use of sar = SAX) gunwale near the 
prow.] The uppermost strake of a boa 

Saxe (seks) 1804. [- Fr. Sare Saxony = 
G. Sachsen.] Used attrib. to d: nate arti- 
cles which come from Saxony, as S. china; 
S. blue (also ellipt. Saxe) = Saxony blue. 

Sax-horn, saxhorn (swkshóun). 1845. 
[f. the name Saz.] One of a group of brass 
musical instruments of the trumpet kind, in- 
vented by a Belgian, Charles Joseph Sax 
(1791-1865), and improved by his son 
Antoine Joseph, known as Adolphe. Called 
also sax-cornet, So Sax-tuba, a brass 
instrument of this class. 

lSaxicava (sæksi:kăvă). Pl. . 1826. 
[mod.L., fem. of sazicavus; see next.] A 
genus of boring bivalve molluses; a member 
of this genus. 

Saxicavous (swksiküvos) a. 1850. f. 
mod. L. sazicavus (f. sarum rock + cavare to 
hollow) + -oUs.] Zool. Hollowing out rock or 
stone; epithet of certain molluscs. 

Saxicoline (seksi-kdloin), a. 1899. lf. 
mod. L. saxicola (f. sarum rock, colere 
inhabit) + -INE; so mod.L. Sazicolinz.] 
Zool. and Bol. a. Living among or growing 
on rocks. b. spec. Pertaining to the sub- 
family Sazicoline of passerine birds (the 
stone-chats). 

Saxicolous (smksi-kdlos), a. 1856. 
prec. + -ous.] Bot. Growing on rocks. 

Saxifragaceous (Wnsifräge!. Jos), d. 1845. 
[f. as next + -AcEOUs.] Bot. Belonging to the 
family Sazifragacez. 

Saxifrage (swe-ksifrédg). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
saxifrage or late I. saxifraga (sc. herba 
plant) f. sarum rock + frag-, base of 
frangere break.] Any plant of the genus 
Sazifraga, esp. S. granulata (White Meadow 
S.). The species are mostly dwarf herbs with 
tufted foliage and panicles of white, yellow, 
or red. flowers; many root in the clefts of 
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rocks. Also applied to related plants, as the 
genus Chrysosplenium (Golden S.), Pimpinella 
saxifraya (Burnet or Rough S.), Silaus 
pralensis (Meadow or Pepper S.), the genus 
Seseli (Meadow S.). b. (with pL) Any 
member of the genus Sazifraga or of the 
family Sazifragacez 1578. 

Saxigenous (swksi-d3inos), a. 1842. [f. L. 
sarum rock + -GEN ‘produce, grow’ + -OUS.] 
That produces (coral) rocks or reefs. 

Saxon (sæ'ksən), sb. and a. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
Saxon — L. Saxo, -0n-, pl. Sazónes = Gr. 
Xátows - WGme. *Saxon- (OE. pl. Seazan, 
Seare, O OHG. Sahso, G. Sachse), perh. f. 
*saxsam knife (see SAX). Cf. FRANK sb.'] 
A. sb. 1. One of a Germanie people which 
dwelt in a region near the mouth of the Elbe, 
and of which one portion, dist. as Anglo- 
Saxons, conquered and occupied certain 
parts of South Britain in the 5th and 6th 
centuries, while the other, the Old Sazons, 
remained in Germany. b. In mod. use spec. 
An Englishman as dist. from a Welshman or 
Irishman, a Lowland Scot as dist. from a 
Highlander 1642. 2, A native or inhabitant of 
Saxony in its modern German sense 1737. B. 
adj. 1, Of or belonging to the Saxons (see 
A. 1). Formerly used (like Anglo-Saxon) as 
the distinctive epithet of the Old English 
language, and of the period of English 
history preceding the Norman Conquest. 
1568. b, Applied to the element in the 
English tongue which is derived from Anglo- 
Saxon 1589. c. Used (primarily by Celtic 
speakers) for ‘English’ in contradistinction 
to Welsh, Irish, or Gaelic. Also like Anglo- 
Saxon, applied to people of the English- 
speaking communities, chiefly in contra- 
distinction to ‘Latin’. 1787. d. Arch. 
Designating the variety of Romanesque 
architecture which preceded the Norman in 


England 1770. 2. absol. (quasi-sb.) The 
language of the Saxons: a. = ANGLO- 
Saxon. Often used for Modern English 


speech of Saxon or Anglo-Saxon origin. late 
ME. b. Old Saxon: the language of the Old 
Saxons (see A. 1) 1841, 3. Of or belonging to 
Saxony in its modern German sense 1634. 
1. Old S., pertaining to the Old Saxons or their 


language. 3. S. blue = SAXONY blue. S. green, 
cobalt green. Hence Sa:xondom = ANGLO- 
SAXONDOM. Sarxonist, a S. scholar; one learned 


in Anglo-Saxon, Sa-xonize v. trans. to make S. or 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Saxonic (smkso:nik), a. 
Sazonicus, f. Saxon-; see prec., -10.] 1. Of or 
belonging to Saxony 1045. 2. Belonging to 
the Anglo-Saxons or their language 1550. 

Saxonism (sw-ksoniz'm). 1676. [f. SAXON 
+ -ISM 3.] 1. An Anglo-Saxon idiom or 
expression; Anglo-Saxon characteristics in 
speech. 2. The characteristics of the Anglo- 
Saxon race; attachment to what is Anglo- 
Saxon 1884, 

Saxony (swe-ksoni) 1843. [- late L. 
Saxonia, the country of the Saxons, f. Sazon- 
SAXON.] The name of a kingdom in Germany 
(G. Sachsen, Fr. Saze), used attrib. to 
designate products of the country: esp. 1. 
A fine kind of wool, and cloth made from it. 
Also absol. = S. cloth. 1844. 2. S. blue: a 
solution of indigo in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, much used as a dye. Also called Sage, 
Sazon, blue, 1843. 

Saxophone (se-ksdfo'n). 1851. [f. the 
name Sax (see SAXHORN) + -PHONE.] A brass 
wind-instrument with a clarinet mouth- 
poo, invented by Adolphe Sax. Abbrev. 

X, 

Say (seh, sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. saie : L. saga, 
collect. pl. (used as sing.) of sagum coarse 
woollen blanket, military cloak, of Gaulish 
origin according to Polybius.] A cloth of 
fine texture resembling serge; formerly 
partly of silk, subseq. entirely of wool. 

Say, sb. ME. Aphet. f. ASSAY sb. —1817. 

Say (se), sb.* 1571. If. Say v] 1. What 
a person says; words as compared with 
action; also, a saying, dictum. Now poet. 12. 
A proverb, saw —1050. 3. What one has 
Planned to say; chiefly in phr. fo say (out) 
one’s s. 1692. 4, A talk to or with a person. 
Nee pee 1786. 

» You hearken to the lover’ss., And happy is the 
lover A. E. HOUsMAN. Phr. To jr a soto have a 


1550. [- med.L. 
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‘voice’ in a matter; to have the right = 
sulted. ‘To have the s. (U.S) to bein command. 
3. To have one’s s., to avail oneself of an opportunity 
of expressing one’s views. 

Say (se), v. 3rd pers. sing. pres. indie. 
Says (sez), (arch.) saith (sep). Pr. pple. 
saying (in). Pa. t. and pple. said (sed). 
[OE. seégan = OFris. sega, sedza, OS. 
seggian (Du. zeggen), OHG. sagén (G. sagen), 
ON. segja :- Gmc. *sazjan and *sag&jan; 
the IE, base *sog- *seq- is repr. also by OSI. 
sočiti, OL. (imper.) insece, inquam (: ins- 
quam) I say, Gr. (imper.) éveze.] I. trans. 
To utter or pronounce (a specified word or 
words, or an articulate sound). Also used 
of an author or book, with quoted words as 
obj. 2. To declare or state in words (a 
specified fact, thought, opinion, or intention) 
OE. tb. [After L. dicere, Fr. dire.] With 
compl.: To speak of, call (by a specified 
name or designation); chiefly pass. Also 
pass. with adj. or descriptive sb., = ‘to be 
said to be’, ‘to be called’. —1690. 3. Absol. 
uses of 1 and 2. OE. b. Used in parenthetic 
clause indicating the author of a quoted 
saying. Also in parenthetic expressions like 
‘shall I say?’,‘let us say’. ME. *| In this use, 
the 3rd sing. pres. is often substituted 
colloq. for the pa. t. said. Hence, in vulgar 
speech, says I, says you = ‘said I’, ‘said 
you’. 1082. 4. ta. Of words: To mean, 
signify 1604. b. That is to say (orig. gerun- 
dial inf.): used to introduce a more explicit 
or intelligible re-statement of what im- 
mediately precedes, or a limiting clause 
necessary to make the statement correct 
ME. 5. To declare or make known (who, 
what, how, whether, etc.) OE. b. To judge, 
decide; freq. in expressions like *it is hard to 
say’, ‘I cannot say’ 1709. c. absol. In the 
imperative, introducing a direct question. 
Now poel. ME. +6. To deliver (a speech, 
discourse); to relate (a story); to express, 
give (thanks); to tell, speak (truth, lies); to 
express (one’s opinion) —1657. 7. To recite or 
repeat (something that has a prescribed 
form); occas. to recite from memory, in 
contradistinction to reading ME. 8. The 
imperative say is idiomatically used: a. to 
introduce a clause, with the sense 'suppos- 
ing’, ‘on the assumption that’; b. paren- 
thetically, to indicate that a preceding 
sentence expresses a supposition or a 
selected instance; c. prefixed to a designation 
of number, quantity, date, etc. to mark it as 
approximate or hypothetical. 1596. 

1. Then said they vnto him, S. now, Shibboleth; 
and he said, Sibboleth Judg. 12:6. 2. What I have 
said I have said WYOHERLEY. What s. you to 
that? Swirr. It is (has been, will be) said (with 
clause, expressed or understood, as real subject): 
in pres. tense now chiefly = ‘it is commonly said’, 
‘people say’. Phrases. To have somethis 
(nothing) to s. to (or with), fig. to have (no. 
dealings with; of things, to have (no) connection 
with or bearing upon. To have (something, 
nothing, etc.) to s. for oneself, to be able to adduce 
(something, nothing) in defence or extenuation of 
one’s conduct, Also (colloq.), To have nothing to 
say for oneself, to be habitually silent. 3. Be per- 
suaded by me, and do as I s. 1875. You don't s. 
so! collog. expression of astonishment at some 
statement. b. Amen, to that faire prayer, say I 
SHAKS. Says Cary, says he,..I never heard of 
such a thing SWIFT. 4. b. Three hours after, that’s 
to s., about eleven a Clock 1687. 5. How ferful 
trowly there is no tong can saye 1485. c. Say? 
How is that? SHAKS. 7. To s. grace, a lesson, (a) 
mass, a prayer, (one's prayers). 8. C. Early in the 
week, ors, Wednesday DICKEN! ie wages of my 
people..average 118. per weel .Harvesting, 8. 


£5 more, KINGSLEY. 
‘Phrases, etc. Not to used (a) to imply that 
ith a more moderate 


the speaker is conte 
statenient than that which he might have made; 
(b) collog. = ‘not what one may call. ., ‘not.., 
properly speaking’, Isay:a. introducing a word, 
phrase, or statement repeated from the preceding 
sentence (now somewhat rare); b. collog. 
quasi-int. (In U.S. say.) used to call attention to 
what is about to be said; also as a mere exclam. 
When all is said and done, after all. S. on. In the 
imper. = ‘say what you wish to say’. Now only 
intr. S. out. trans. (a) To say openly. (b) To 
say to the end. S. over. trans. To repeat from 
memory. Hence Say'able a. capable of being 
said. Say-er!, one who says. 

fSay, v. late ME. = Assay v. —1813. So 


Say er 1835. 
Saying (sen in), vbl. sb. ME. If. SAY v. 


SCABIOUS 


+ l.] 1. The action of SAY v.; utterance, 
enunciation; recitation. 2. Something that is 
said; a dictum; a proverb; occas. tà eurrent 
form of speech ME. 

1. Saying and doyng, are twoo thinges, we say 
HEYWOOD. 2. I can see into a mill-stone as far as 
another (as the S, is) STEELE. 

Say-so (séi-só"), sb. Now dial. and U.S. 
1637. [f. SAY v.! + So adv.] (A person's) mere 
word or dictum; an ipse dixit. Phr. To have 
the s., to be the authority. 

\\Sayyid (sé'-yid). Also seyd, syed. 1615. 
[- Arab. sayyid lord, prince; cf. Crp, SIDI.] 
In Moslem countries, a descendant of the 
Prophet, through his elder grandson Husain. 

Sbirro (sbi-rro). Pl. sbirri (sbi-rri). 1668. 
[It.] An Italian police officer. 

'Sblood (zblod). Obs. exc. arch. 1598, Eu- 
phemistic shortening of God's blood, used as 
an oath or asseveration. 

"Sbo'dikins. Obs. exc. arch. 1676. Euphe- 
mistic shortening of God’s bodikins (BODIKIN 
2). 

Sc., abbrev. of SCILICET. 

Scab (skeeb), sb. ME. [- ON. *skabbr 
(OSw. skabber, Sw. skabb, (O)Da. skab) = 
OK. séeabb (see SHABBY). The application to 
persons may have been due partly to MDu. 
schabbe slut, scold.) t1. Disease of the 
skin in which pustules or scales are formed; a 
general term for skin diseases, but sometimes 
spec. = itch or scabies, ringworm or tinea, 
syphilis; wel s., eczema —1791. 2. A cutan- 
eous disease in animals, esp. sheep, resem- 
bling the itch and the mange. late ME. b. 
A disease of cultivated plants, causing a 
seab-like roughness 1750. 3. The crust which 
forms over a wound or sore during cicatriza- 
tion. late ME. b. Iron founding. A blister on 
the surface of a casting 1881. 4. slang. a. 
A mean, low ‘scurvy’ fellow; a scoundrel 
1590. b. (orig. U.S.) A workman who refuses 
to join an organized movement on behalf of 
his trade 1811. 

Scab (skb), v. 1683. [f. prec.] 1. intr. 
and pass. To become encrusted with a scab 
or scabs. Also with over. b. Iron-founding. 
To form ‘scabs’ 1881. 3. slang. To behave as 
a ‘scab’ or *blackleg* 1905. 

Scabbard (skee‘bdad), sb. [ME. sca(u)berc, 
etc., aphetic — AFr. *escauberc (only in pl. 
escaubers, -erz), escauberge (ct. AL. eschauberca, 
scarbergium X11), prob. = comp. of Frankish 
*skür, *sküra (see SHEAR sb.') + *berg- pro- 
tect (as in HAUBERK).] 1. The case or sheath 
which protects the blade of a sword, dagger, 
or bayonet when not in use. 12. transf. 
Applied to various kinds of sheath or 
integument; a, cocoon, ete. 1758. 

1. Whiles the sworde of iustice, slept in his 
scaberd NASHE. To throw away the 8. (fig.), to 
abandon all thought of making peace. 

Comb.: 8.-fish, Lepidopus caudatus, a fish of long, 
compressed s.-like form and silvery-white colour; 
s. razor-shell, a razor-shell, Solen vagina. 

Scabbard (ske:biiad), sb.* 1635. [- MLG. 
schalbort, t. schale shell, rind, etc. (see SCALE 
sb. , SHELL sb.) + bort board.) Thin board 
used in making splints, scabbards of swords, 
veneer, etc, and by printers in making 
register (now called scale-board). b. s.-plane 
= SCALEBOARD-plane 1846. 

Sca:bbard, v. 1579. [f. SCABBARD sb.!] 
trans, To furnish with a scabbard; to sheathe. 

Scabbed (skwbd, ske-béd), a. Now rare. 
ME. If. SCAB sb. + -ED*.] 1. Having the scab 
or a similar skin-disease; covered with scab 
or scabs, 12. ‘Scurvy’, mean, contemptible 
—1786. Hence tSca-bbed-ly adv., -ness. 

Scabble (skæ-b’l), v. 1620. [Later var. of 
ScAPPLE.] 1. trans. To rough-dress (stone). 
2. Iron-manuf. — CABBLE v. 1849. 

Scabby (skw-bi) a. 1526. [f. SCAB sb. + 


II.] 1, = SCABBED d. 1. 2. fig. Contemp- 
tible, mean, vile; stingy, shabby. Now 
vulgar. Hence Sca-bbiness, the condition 


or quality of being 8. 

Scabies (ské!-bi,iz). late ME. [L. scabies 
roughness, itch, f. scabere scratch, scrape.] 
Path. 11. A general term for skin-diseases 
characterized by scabby or scaly eruption 
—1742. 2. A contagious skin-disease, due to a 
parasite, Sarcoptes scabiei; the itch 1814. 

Scabious (ské'-bies), sb. late ME. [- 
med.L. scabiosa (sc. herba plant), subst, use of 


SCABIOUS 


fem. sing. of L. scabiosus; see next. Cf. (O)Fr. 
scabieuse.] Any of the herbaceous plants 
of the dipsacaceous genus Scabiosa, formerly 
believed to be efficacious for the cure of 
certain skin-diseases. b. U.S. Applied to 
some species of Erigeron 1830. 

Blue S., S. succisa, Purple or Sweet S., S. atro- 
bit S.: see DEVIL'S BIT. 
Scabious (ské'-bies), a. Now rare. 1003. 
[- Fr. scabieur or L. scabiosus, f. scabies; 
See SCABIES, ous.] Of the nature of or 
pertaining to scabies or itch; in early use = 
SCABBED d. 1. 

Scabrid (ské'-brid), a. 1866. [- late L. 
scabridus, f. scaber; see next, -ID'.] Bot. 
Somewhat scabrous, 

Scabrous (ské!-bres), a. 1549. [- Fr. 
scabreuz or late L. scabrosus, f. scaber (rel. to 
L. scabere, SCABIES); see -OUS.] 1. Rough with 
minute points or knobs, as dist. from un- 
evenness of surface; esp. Nat. Hist. and 
Phys. 2. Of an author, his style, eto.: 
Harsh, unmusical, unpolished 1585. 3. 
Full of obstacles, difficult, ‘thorny’ 1646. 4. 
Risky, bordering upon the indelicate 1881. 

2. His verse is s., and hobbling DRYDEN. Hence 
Sca-brous-ly adv., -ness. 

Scad (sked). Also skad. 1602. [Origin 
unkn.; app. first used in Cornwall.] The fish 
Carang trachurus (Trachurus saurus), found 
abundantly on the British coasts, and 
characterized by having its lateral line 
armed with bony plates; also applied to 
other fishes of the genus Carang and related 
genera; the horse-mackerel, 

Scaffold (skw-fóld), sb. IME. scaffot, 
scaffald — AFr. *scaffaut, OFr. (e)schaffaut, 
mod. échafaud, earlier escadafaut = Pr. 
escadafalc :- Rom. *ezcalafalcum, f. ez- EX-* 

+ *catafalcum; see CATAFAIQUE.] 1. A 
temporary platform, usu. supported on 
poles, designed to hold the workmen and 
materials employed in the erection, repair- 
ing, or decoration of a building. Also pl., 
but now usu. sing. = SCAFFOLDING. 12. 
A raised platform, seat, or stand, used for 
exhibiting persons or actions to the public 
view, making proclamations, or the like 
—1687. 3. spec. A (temporary) platform or 
stage on which theatrical performance or 
exhibition takes place. Now Hist. late ME. 
14. A raised platform or stand for holding 
the spectators of a tournament, play, etc. 
Also, a gallery in a theatre or church. —1770. 
5. An elevated platform on which a criminal 
is executed; the s., execution, capital 
punishment 1557. 6. A raised framework of 
wood used for other purposes; among the N. 
Amer. Indians, for the disposal of the dead 
1584, 7. Iron-founding. An obstruction in 
a blast furnace caused by an accumulation 
of unreduced materials adhering to the 
lining 1861. 

1, The building’s set up, let the scaffolds be 

ulld down 1646. Every bricklayer who falls 

om a 8. MACAULAY. 2. An heraud on a s. made 
an ho CHAUOER. 4. The other side was op'n, 
where the throng On banks and scaffolds under 
Skie might stand MtuT. 5. Phr. To go to the 8., 
to be executed. To bring or send to the 8., etc.; 
Paths which naturally conduct a minister to the s. 
"Junius" Lett. 

Scaffold (skw-füld), v. 1548. [f. prec. Cf. 
(O)Fr. échafauder.] +1. trans. To furnish with 
a platform, stand, or gallery -1704. 2. To put 
scaffolding up to (a building) 1662. 3. To 
Place (food) on a raised framework of wood, 
for the purpose of drying it or protecting it 
from animals; among N. Amer. Indians, to 
expose corpses on a scaffold 1775. 4. Iron- 
founding. intr. To form a ‘scaffold’ 1880. 

Hence Sca-ffoldage (rare) = next 1. 

Scaffolding (skw-füldin), vbl. sb. ME. f. 
SCAFFOLD sb. + Ndl.] 1. The temporary 
framework of platforms and poles construc- 
fed to accommodate workmen and their 
materials during the erection, repairing, etc. 
ET 5 building. 2. The action of SCAFFOLD v. 
l. fig. Sickness, contributing. . 

divi s oe the body Poras 0 ib öde 

Scaglia (ska-ly&). 1774. [It. = scale, chip 
of marble; see SCALE sb.*] Geol. A local name 
in he Italian Alps for limestone of various 
colours. 


1894 
Scagliola (skelyó*lá). 1582. [- It. sca- 


gliuola, dim. of scaglia (see prec.).] tl. = 
prec. 1774. 2. Plaster-work of Italian 
origin, designed to imitate kinds of stone 

1747. 

Scalable (skz^lüb'I, a. 1579. [f. SCALE v.* 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being scaled or climbed. 

Scalade (skülà-d) Now rare or Obs. 1591. 
[- It. scalada, now scalata, f. scalare scale; 
see KSCALADE.] 1, = ESCALADE sb. 2. A 
sealing ladder 1632. So tScala-do —1847. 

Scalar (skélài, a. and sb. 1656. [- L. 
scalaris, f. scala ladder; see SCALE sb. - ARI. 
A. adj. 1. Resembling a ladder; Bot. = 
SCALARIFORM. 2. Math. Of the nature of a 
scalar 1853. B. sb. Math. In quaternions, à 
real number 1853. 

Scalarian (skülé*riün) a. and sb. 1841. 
[f. mod. L. Scalaria; see prec., -IA*, -AN.] 
(A gasteropod) belonging to the genus 
Scalaria, 

Scalariform (skile-riffim), a. 1830. 
[f. SCALAR (Bot.) + -FORM.] Bot., etc. Of the 
form of, resembling, a ladder; characterized 
by ladder-like formation, as cells or vessels of 
plants having the walls thickened so that 
they form transverse ridges. 

Scalawag, variant of SCALLYWAG. 

fScald, sb.' 1561. [Altered f. SCALL sb., 
after SCALD d.] = SCALL sb. —1093. 

Scald (skold) sb.* 1601. [f. SCALD v.] 
1. An injury to the skin and flesh caused by 
hot fluid or steam. b. transf. Inflammation 
caused by heat; an inflamed part. Also ap- 
plied to diseases which produce a similar 
effect. 1882. 2. The action or an act of 
scalding food, utensils, etc. 1661. 3. A hot 
liquor or solution used for scalding 1684. 

Scald, sb.“: see SKALD, 

Scald (skold), a.“ Now arch. and dial. 
1500. [Later spelling of SCALLED.] 1. 
Affected with the ‘scall’; scabby 1529. 2. fig. 
‘Scurvy’, mean, paltry, contemptible 1500. 
2. S. Rimers SHAKS. Comb. s.-pate = SCALD- 


HEAD. 

Scald (skold). a.* 1791. (pa. pple. of 
SCALD v.] Scalded. 

S. cream, clotted or clouted cream. 

Scald (sk6ld), v. IME. scalde, schalde, 
aphetic — AFr, ONFr. escalder, OFr. 
eschalder (mod. échauder) : late L. excaldare 
wash in hot water, f. ez- EX-! + L. cal(i)dus 
hot, f. calére be warm.] I. ‘To burn with 
hot liquor' (J.). 1. trans. To affect painfully 
and injure with very hot liquid or steam. 
b. absol. or intr. To be scalding hot ME. 
C. intr. for pass. 'To become injured by hot 
liquid or steam 1590. 2. trans. To produce 
an injurious effect upon (something) similar 
to that produced by boiling water ME. 3. To 
wash and cleanse with boiling water ME. 4, 
Cookery. a. To heat liquid to a point just 
Short of boiling point. Also intr. for pass. 
1483, b. To subject to the action of hot 
water; to pour hot liquid over. late ME. 

1. They all drink it sipping, for fear of scalding 
themselves 1687. c. Now scalds his soul in the 
Tartarian streams MARLOWE, 2. I am bound Vpon 
a wheele of fire, that mine owne teares Do scal'd, 
like molten Lead SHAKS. 3. Gut and s. your Pig 
1200 GLASSE. Preparing to s. out the frying-pan 


1869. 

II. To burn. 1. trans. Of the sun, fire, etc.; 
To scorch, burn. Also said of certain soils. 
Now dial. ME. b. intr. for pass. 1513. 12. 
trans. Of desire, thoughts, etc.; To ‘burn’, 
tanama, 8 7 7 1667. 

„am scalded with my violent motion. to see 

our Maiesty SHAKS, 

HR peor] y fe ould not a secret. S. you 

Sca:ld-fish. 1812. [app. f. Scanp a.!] 
The smooth sole, Pleuronectes arnoglossus. 

Scald head, sca‘ld-head. 1546. [Soap 
4. ] 1. A person's head diseased with ring- 
worm, etc. 2, A popular term for tinea or 


similar scalp affections 1675. So Scald- 
headed a. 
Scalding hot, a. late ME. If. scalding, 


vbl. sb. f. SCALD v. + Hor a.) Ho 
we J t enough to 
Scale (ské'l), sb.! ME. I- ON. skál bowl, 
pl. weighing-scales = OHG. scala (G. schale) 
i= Gmc. *skaló, rel. to *skaló, whence OE. 
séealu shell, husk, drinking-cup, weighing- 
scale, OS. skala cup (Du. schaal), OHG. scala 
SHELL, husk (G. schale).] 1L. A drinking- 


SCALE 


bowl or cup —1800. II. Apparatus for weigh- 
ing. 1. The pan, or each of the pans, of a 
balance. late ME. 2. pl. A weighing instru- 
ment; esp. one (often called a pair of scales) 
consisting of à beam which is pivoted at 
its middle and at either end of which a dish, 
pan, board, or slab is suspended 1480. 3. 
sing. = sense 2. Often fig., esp. in to turn the 
s.; said of an excess of weight on one side or 
the other. 1440. 4. Astr. (pl. and sing.) The 
sign of Libra. Chiefly poet. 1631. 

1. Your vowes to her, and me, (put in two scales) 
Will euen weigh, and both as light as tales 
SHAKS. 2. Their Scales were false, their Weights 
were light 1719. Phr. To Aold the scales even or 
equally, to judge impartially. 3. When the s. was 
trembling between life and death 1861. Phr. 
Equal, even s. (poet.), a just balance; a condition 
of equilibrium or indecision; Long time in eeven s. 
The Battel hung Mint. Clerk of the Scales (Racing), 
the official who weighs the jockeys. T'o ride, go to 
s., (of a jockey) to go to the weighing-room before 
or after the race. 

Scale (ské'l), sb.“ ME. [Aphetic — OFr. 
escale (mod. écale husk, chip of stone) - Gmo. 
*skaló (see SCALE sh. ).] 1. Onc of the small 
thin membranous or horny modifications of 
the skin in many fishes and reptiles, and 
some mammals, usu. overlapping, and 
forming a complete covering for the body; 
also collect. sing. 2. One of the small lamine 
of epidermis which become detached from 
the tissue beneath in certain diseases of the 
skin. late ME. 3. A part (c.g. a husk) that 
may be peeled off or detached in flakes; a 
thin plate, lamina, or flake of any kind 1450, 
b. The tartar that collects on the teeth 1594. 
c. Bot. A flattened, membranous, more or less 
circular plate of cellular tissue, usu. a 
rudimentary or degenerate leaf, as the 
covering of leaf-buds of deciduous trees, 
the bracts of catkins, etc. 1578. d. The 
protective covering of insects of the family 
Coccidze, which remains when they die and 
protects the eggs and afterwards the young 
beneath it; hence, = scale-insect; also, the 
diseased condition of plants caused thereby 
1822. 4. Taken (after Acts 9:18) as a type of 
that which causes blindness (physical or 
moral) ME. 5. Now usu. collect. sing. The 
film of oxide which forms on iron or other 
metal when heated and hammered or rolled 
1526. b. Sall- making. An incrustation of 
dirt or lime on the pan bottoms. c. The hard 
deposit or ‘fur’ which gathers in boilers, eto. 
in which water is habitually heated (rarely 
pl.). 1848. 6, Any of the thin pieces of metal 
composing scale-armour. Also collect. sing. 
1809. 7. Cutlery. a. Each of the two plates 
of bone, horn, ivory, or wood which form the 
outside of the handle of a knife or razor, 
1834. b. Each of the metal sides of the 
handle of a pocket-knife on which such 
plates are riveted 1834. 8. [Fr. écaille.] 
A plate of metal worn instead of an epaulette 
by soldiers, sailors, and firemen 1846. 

1. Leviathan . Turns to the stroke hisadamantine 
scales COWPER. Fishes which were isles of living 8. 
SHELLEY. 3. c. The glandular scales of the Hop 
1884, 4. The skailes of darknesse which our eyes 
benight 1029. 6. Armour of impenetrable 8. 
SHELLEY. 

attrib. and Comb.: s.-armour, armour CON- 
sisting of small overlapping plates of metal, 
leather, or horn; -beetle, a tiger-beetle (family 
Cicindelide); blue, the groundwork of royal 
blue with a ttern characteristic of some 
Worcester chi s. carp. the common Carp, 
Cyprinus carpio: -fern = CETERACH; -insect, 
any of the insects of the genus Coccus or family 
Coccidæ, having the appearance of scales, which 
infest and injure certain plants; -pattern, ag 
imbricated pattern; -wing, a lepidopter; -winge 
a. lepidopterous; - work, work of an imbricated 
pattern. 

Scale (ské'l), sb. late ME. I- L. scala usu. 
Dl. steps, staircase, (Sg., late) ladder :— 
*scandsla, t. base of scandere climb.) tL. 1. A 
ladder; in early use, à scaling-ladder 1082. 
b. fig. and allus., freq. with ref, to Jacobs 
ladder (Gen. 28:12) —1820. 2. A rung or step 
of a ladder —1682, 3. A flight (of stairs); 4 
staircase —1705. 

1. b. In th’ ascending S. of Heav'n the Starrs 
that usher Evening rose MILT. 

II. 1. Mus. a. A definite series of sounds a8- 
cending or descending by fixed intervals, esp- 
such a series beginning on a certain note 


SCALE 


selected for the purposes of musical com- 
position. b. Any of the graduated series of 
sounds into which the octave is divided, the 
sounds varying according to the system of 
graduation adopted. 1597. €. (chiefly pl.) 
Any scale taken as a subject of instruction or 
practice 1865. 2. A succession or series of 
steps or degrees; a graduated series, succes- 
sion, or progression 1605. b. A regular series 
of tones or shades of colour produced by 
mixing with different proportions of white 
or black 1854. 3. Math. a. A number of 
terms included between two points in a pro- 
gression or series 1695. b. Arith. Any system 
of notation based on a number chosen as 
‘radix’ or constant multiplier 1797. 4. 
A graduated table (of prices, charges, etc.) 
1788. 

1. CHROMATIC, DIATONIC, HARMONIC, MAJOR, 
MINOR, etc. à.: see those words. c. I do wish she 
would forget to play her scales some morning 
1888. 2. Plants low in the s. of organisation 
Darwin, 3. b When the radix is 2, the s. is called 
Binary; when 3, Ternary; when 10, Denary or 
Decimal 1861. 4. Reduction in S. of Charges for 
Advertisements 1865. 

III. 1. A set or series of graduations (marked 
along a straight line or a curve) used for 
measuring distances, etc.; a graduated line, 
are, etc.; spec. the equally divided line on a 
map, chart, or plan which indicates its 
Scale, and is used for finding the distance 
between two points. late ME. 2. A strip or 
blade of wood, ivory, metal, or cardboard 
having graduated and numbered spaces upon 
it, used for measuring or laying down dis- 
tances 1607, 3. The proportion which the 
representation of an object bears to the 
object itself; a system of representing or 
reproducing objects in a smaller or larger 
size proportionately in every part 1662. 
4, Relative or proportionate size or extent; 
degree, proportion 1607. 5, fig. A standard of 
„ calculation, or estimation 

2. Diagonal, Gunter's, Marquois scales: see the 
qualifying words, 3. Phr. To 8., with exactly pro- 
17 9 5 representation of each part of the model. 

„ The Degrees of Crime are taken on divers 
Scales HOBBI Phr. On or upon a (large, small, 
liberal, etc. Were education. .Conducted on a 
manageable 8. COWPER. 

attrib. and Comh., as s. drawing, plan; s. micro- 
meter, a graduated scale in the field of a tele- 
scope for measuring the distance between objects; 
-Paper, paper having printed upon it divisions 
in eighths, tenths, etc. of an inch for drawing in 
proportion, 

fScale (ské'l), sb.“ 1577. [f. SCALE v.'] = 
ESCALADE —1007. 

Scale (ské'l), v.' 1003. [f. SCALE sb. ] 1. 
trans, To weigh in scales, find the weight of 
1691. 12. fig. To weigh as in scales; hence, 
to compare, estimate. SHAKs. 3. To weigh 
(so much) 1862. b., Racing. intr. To be 
weighed 1859. 

2. Skaling his present bearing with his past 
SHAKS. 3. b. Phr. To s. in, to be weighed after 
the race, 

Scale (ské'l), v.* 1440. [f. SCALE sb.*] 1. 
trans. To remove the scales from (fish). b. 
lechn., esp. (a) To clean the bore of (a gun or 
cannon) by firing off a charge of powder; 
(b) To remove tartar from (the teeth) 1784. 2. 
To remove as seale, to take off or away in 
Scales; to separate into layers.1552. 3. intr. 
To come off (or away) in scales, flakes, or thin 
Dieces; to flake or peel off. Of skin eruptions: 
To shed scales. 1529. 
uds Phr. To be scaled, to have the surface removed 
n scales; The stones being. .scaled by frost 1843. 

Scale (ské'l), v. late ME. [- OFr. escaler 
a mod. L. scalare, f. L. scala SCALA sb.] 

„1. a. trans. To attack with scaling ladders; 
to take by escalade. b. To climb, get to or 
Toon the top of (a wall, mountain, eto.) 1579. 

: To ‘mount’ (the skies); to ascend or climb 
up into (heaven). late ME. 3. intr. To climb. 
(over), ascend, mount 1547. b. Of steps, eto.; 
To ascend, mount 1667. 

AN bs UN often have I scaled the craggie Oke, 

b. TE alodge the Raven of her nest? SPENSER, 
100 Hearn lower stair That scal'd by steps of Gold 

n Gate Mint. 
A To measure or regulate by a scale. 1. 
boon To fix the exact amount of. U.S. 1798. 
b. With down: To reduce in amount accord- 
ing to a fixed scale or standard 1887. 2. 


1895 


Lumber-trade. a. To measure (logs), or 
estimate the amount of (standing timber) 
1867. b. Of timber: To produce or furnish (so 
much) 1853. 3. To estimate the proportions 
of 1877. 

Scale-board. 1771. f. SCALE sb. + 
BOARD sb. See SCABBARD sb.] Thin board 
used for hat-boxes, silk hats, etc., and by 
printers for justifying. 

S.-plane, a plane for cutting from a board thin 
pieces for use as s. 

Scaled (ské'ld), ppl. a. late ME. If. SCALE 
sb.? + -ED*.] 1. Having, or furnished with 
scales, as a fish or a serpent; scaly. Now rare 
exc. in comb, and Her. 2. a. Of armour 1555. 
b. = IMBRICATED 2, 3. 1776. c. Covered with 
tiles in imitation of scales 1862. 

2. c. The earlier house and its little gables and 
grey s. roofs W. MORRIS. 

Scaleless (ské*llés) a. 1611. f. 
sh. + -LESS.] Having no scales. 

Scalene (ske!li-n), a. and sb. 1642. [late L. 
scalénus — Gr. oxadnvés uneven, unequal, 
Scalene.] A. adj. 1. Geom. a. Of a triangle: 
Having three unequal sides 1734. b. S. 
cone, cylinder: one of which the axis is not 
perpendicular to the base 1684. 2. Anat. S. 
muscle = SCALENUS 1827. B. sb. 1. A scalene 
triangle 1642. 2. Anat. = SCALENUS 1891. 

Scalenohedron (ske'lino;hi-drén). 1854. [f. 
Gr. oxaAnvés SCALENE + -HEDRON.] Cryst, A hemi- 
hedral form of the rhombohedral system in 
which the faces are similar scalene triangles. 
So Scalenohe-dral a. pertaining to, having 
the form of, a s. 

Scalenous (ske'li-nos), a. Now rare. 1656. 
It. late L. scalenus SCALENE + -0US] = 
SCALENE A. 1 a, b. 

llScalenus (ske'li-ns). Pl, -i (oh. 1704. 
[mod. subst. use of late L. scalenus (sc. 
musculus muscle); see SCALENE.] Anat. 
One of a set of muscles of triangular form. 
Situated in the lower lateral region of the 
neck. 

Scaler (ské'loi). 1011. [f. SOALE v. + 
-ER'.] 1. One who removes scales or scale 
from fish, boilers, etc. 2. An instrument for 
removing scales or scale 1881. 

Scaliness (ské"linés). 1611. [f. SCALY + 
-NESS 1.] The condition or character of being 
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scaly. 

Scaling (skë'-liņ), vbl. sb. 1591. [f. SCALE 
v. or sh. + ING.] 1. The action of SCALE 
v.; the removal or peeling off of scales or 
scale. b. concr. That which scales off; scale, 
scales 1651. 2. Arrangement of scales 1721, 

Scaling (ské'lip), vbl. sb.? 1513. [f. SCALE 
v. + Ndl.] 1. Climbing, mounting; esca- 
lade. 2. Measurement or estimation of 
quantities; the construction of a scale 1710. 

Scaling-ladder. late ME. If. prec.] A 
ladder used in the assault of fortified places. 
b. A fireman's ladder used for scaling 
buildings 1868. 

Scall (skol) sb. and a. Now Se. and m. 
dial. ME. I- ON. skalli bald head, f. Gmc. 
*skal-; see SCALE sb. and *, SHALE sb.', 
SHELL sb.] A. sb. A scaly or scabby disease of 
the skin, esp. of the scalp. 

Dry s., psoriasis. Humid or moist 8., eczema, 

B. attrib. or adj. = SCALD a. 1598. 

Hence Scalled a. (now rare) — SCALD a. 

Scallion (skie-lion). ME. [- AFr. scal(o)un 
= OFr. escalo(i)gne :— Rom. *escalonia, for 
L. Ascalonia (sc. cepa onion) shallot, f. 
Ascalo (Gr. Acad; Ascalon, a port in S. 
Palestine.] a. The shallot. Now dial. b. 
The Welsh onion or ‘chibol’. c. An onion 
which fails to bulb but forms a long neck and 
strong blade; pl. shoots of old onions 
planted a second year. 

Scallop, scollop (skolop, skæ-ləp), sb. 
ME. [Aphetie — OFr. escalope ESCALLOP. 
Usu, pron, (sko-lop), but spelt scallop.] 1A 
shell-fish of the genus Pecten 1440. b. A 
scallop-shell; a vessel resembling one, used in 
baptism, etc. late ME. c. A pilgrim's 
cockleshell worn as a sign that he had 
visited the shrine of St. James at Com- 
postella ME. 2. Anything resembling a 
scallop-shell 1609. b. esp. One of a series 
of convex rounded projections forming 
the scalloped edge of a garment, etc. Also, 
a scalloped form, a scalloping. 1612. fe. A 
scalloped lace band or collar —1661. 
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Sca-llop, sco-llop, v. 1737. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans, To shape or cut (out) in the form of a 
scallop-shell; to ornament or trim with 
seallops 1749. 2. Cookery. To bake (oysters, 
ete.) in a scallop-shell or similar-shaped 
utensil with bread crumbs, cream, butter, 
ete. 1737. 

Scalloped, scolloped (skg:lopt, skee-lept), 
ppl. a. 1082. [f. SCALLOP sb. or v. + -ED.] 1. 
Having the border, edge, or outline cut into a 
series of segments of circles like a scallop- 
Shell. 2. Cookery. (See SCALLOP v. 2.) 1737. 

Scalloper (skọ'ləpəa). 1881. [f. SCALLOP 
v. and sb, + -ER'] a. One who makes 
scalloped edging, etc. b. One who gathers 
scallops. 

Sca-llop-shell. 1530. The shell of the 
scallop, or, more usu. one valve of it: freq. 
with ref. to its being a pilgrim’s badge. 

Scallywag, scallawag (skee-liweeg, 
-ăwæg). slang or collog. (orig. U.S.) 1848. 
[Of unkn. origin.] 1. A disreputable fellow; a 
good-for-nothing, scapegrace, blackguard; 
formerly in Trade Union slang, a man who 
will not work. 2. An imposter or intriguer, 
esp. in politics 1864. 3. U.S. A name for 
undersized or ill-conditioned cattle 1854. 

Scalp (skælp), sb.' [north. ME. scalp, 
prob. of Scand. origin, but the Eng. senses 
are not found in any Scand. or other Gme. 
language.] 1. The top or crown of the head; 
the skull, cranium. Now only Sc. and n. dial. 
2. The integument of the upper part of the 
head, usu. covered with hair and moving 
freely over the underlying bones 1616. 
b. Her. The skin of the head of an animal 
1088. 3. The scalp with the hair belonging to 
it eut or torn from a man's head; prized by 
Amer. Indians as a battle trophy 1601. 4. 
A wig made to cover a part of the scalp 1801. 
5. Anything resembling a scalp; e.g. a bare 
piece of rock or stone, the cap of a mountain 
1721. 

attrib. and Comb.: s.-dance, a war-dance of N. 
Amer. Indians, in which scalps were carried in 
celebration of a victory; -lock, a lock of hair left 
on the head (the rest being shaved) by N. Amer. 
Indians as a challenge to their enemies; -money, 
money paid as a reward for ‘bringing in’ scalps of 
men or animals. 

Scalp (skwlp), sb.* Chiefly Sc. and north. 
1521. (Cf. shelp (Xv—xvr) sandbank in a river 
or sea (Essex).] A bank providing a bed for 
shellfish, esp. oysters and mussels; an oyster 
or mussel bed or colony. 

fScalp, v. 1552. [- L. 
ScALPEL.] trans. To carve, 
scrape, scratch —1802. 

Scalp, v.“ 1076. [f. Soare sb."] 1. trans. 
To cut off the scalp of (a person): chiefly said 
of the N. Amer. Indians. 2. dial. To strip oft 
(the turf or upper soil) 1806. 3. Milling. To 
separate the ‘hair’ or ‘fuzz’ from (wheat, 
ete.), also, to separate the different sizes of 
grain from one another by attrition and 
screening 1883. 4. Stock Exch., etc. To buy 
at very low rates 80 as to be able to sell at 
less than official rates 1888. 

Scalpel (skæ-lpəl), sb. 1742. [- Fr. scalpel 
or L. scalpellum, -us, dim. of scalprum, 
scalper cutting tool, chisel, knife, f. base of 
scalpere scratch, carve; see -EL.] A small 
light knife used in surgical and anatomical 
operations. 

Scalper'  scauper (skælpər, skQ-pod). 
1688. [Partly — L. scalper (see preo.), partly 
f. SCALP v. + -ER'.] Engraving. A kind of 
graver used for hollowing out the bottom 
of sunken designs. 

Scalper* (skæ-lpə1). 1795. [f. SCALP v. + 
Anl.] 1. One (esp. an Amer. Indian) who 
removes scalps. 2. U.S. slang. One who 
buys and sells at a profit, but at a price 
lower than the official one, esp. unused 
portions of long-distance railway tickets 
1882. 

Sca‘Iping-knife. 1759. [f. scalping, vbl. 
Sb. f. SCALP v.*] A knife such as is used by 
the N. Amer. Indians in scalping their 
enemies. 

Scalpriform (skw-Iprifóam), a. 1828. If. 
L. scalprum (see next) + -FORM.] Chisel- 
shaped: applied to the incisors of rodents. 

Scalprum  (ske-Ipróm). 1688. [= L. 
scalprum; see SCALPEL.] 1. Surg. A rasping 


scalpere; see 
engrave; to 
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instrument; a raspatory. 2. Anat. The 
cutting edge of an incisor. Also, a scalpri- 
form incisor. 1842. 

Scaly (ské-li), a. 1528. [f. SCALE sb.* 
+ -Y^] 1. Abounding in, covered with, or 
consisting of scales; having a surface that 
peels off in thin plates or layers 1538. 2. Of 
fishes, serpents, etc.; freq. in poetry = 
pertaining to or consisting of fish 1528. 3. 
Of plants and their parts: Covered with 
scales or consisting of scale-like elements 
1597. 4. slang. Poor, shabby, despicable; 
esp. (of persons) mean, stingy; occas. 
‘seedy’ 1793. 

2. So hear the s, herd when Proteus blows 
DRYDEN. S. ant-eater, lizard, the pangolin. 4. 
"They had proved themselves so very scaley, by 
forgetting to remember the waiter 1823, 

Scamble (skw'mb'l, v. 1539. [app. re- 
lated to SHAMBLE and SCRAMBLE vbs.) fl. 
intr, = SCRAMBLE v. 2. 1687. 2. trans. To 
scatter (money, food) for a crowd to scramble 
for. Now dial. 1573. 3. intr. To make one's 
way as best one can; to stumble along. Now 
dial. 1571. 4. To throw out the limbs in a 
loose and awkward manner in walking; to 
shamble, Now dial. 1633. 5, trans. To 
‘scrape’ together, up. Now dial. 1577. 6. 
To remove piecemeal 1707. 

1, John IV. iii. 146. 2. A largesse of money 
skambled amongst the tribes HOLLAND. 5, We 
have scambled vp More wealth by farre then those 
that brag of faith MARLOWE. 

Scammony (ske-móni. OE. [- OFr. 
escamonie, scamonee (mod. scammonée) or L. 
scammonea, -ia (also -eum, -ium) — Gr. 
oxauucv(a, -wov.] 1. A gum-resin obtained 
from the tuberous roots of Convolvulus 
scammonia, used in medicine as a strong 
purgative; also, the dried tuberous root 
from which the drug is prepared. 2, The 
plant Convoleulus scammonia, native in 
Syria and Asia Minor, having a fleshy root 
which furnishes the scammony of commerce 
1567. 

Scamp (skemp), sb. 1782. [f. SCAMP v.1] 
1. A highway robber. arch. 2. A good-for- 
nothing, worthless person, a ‘waster’; a 
rascal, Also playfully as a mild term of 
reproof 1808, 

Scamp (skemp), v.! 1753. [prob. - MDu. 
schampen slip away, decamp - OFr. escamper, 
eschamper :- Rom. *excampare, f. ex- EX-* + 
campus field.) intr. ta. cant. To rob on the 
highway. b. Sc. To wander about idly 1867. 

Scamp (skemp), v.“ 1837. [perh. identical 
with prec., but allied in sense to SKIMP.] 
1, trans. To do (work, a task, ete.) negligently 
or hurriedly. 2. U.S. intr. To be stingy or 
excessively economical 1894. 

\|\Scampavia (skampavi-a). 1723. [It., f. 
scampare i= Rom. *excampare (see SCAMP 
v.') + via way, away.] A swift sailing vessel 
used in the Mediterranean, 

Scamper (sk mpeg), sb. 1697. [f. next.] 
que action of scampering; an instance of 

s. 

Scamper (skw:mpoi, v. 1687. (prob. 
frequent, of SCAMP v.t; See -ER*] f1. intr. 
To run away, decamp, ‘bolt’ 1833. 2. To 
run or caper about nimbly; to go or journey 
hastily from place to place 1691. 

2. Barefooted children were scampering up and 
down these stairs at play 1833. Hence Sca:m- 
perer. 

Scampish (skw-mpif) a. 1847. [f. SCAMP 
sb. + -IsH'.] Having the character or 
disposition of a scamp; characteristic of a 
scamp. Hence Sca:mpish-ly adv., -ness. 

Scan (skeen); sb. 1706. [f. next.] The 
action of scanning; close scrutiny; percep- 
tion, discernment; a scanning look. 

Scan (skwn), v. late ME. I- L. scandere 
climb, (late) ‘measure’ (verses), with allusion 
to raising and lowering the foot to mark 
rhythm.] 1. trans. To analyse (verse) by 
determining the nature and number of the 
feet or the number and prosodic value of the 
syllables; to indicate the structure or test 
the correctness of (a verse) by reciting it 
with metrical emphasis and pauses, or by 
counting the feet on the fingers. Also occas. 
to describe prosodically (a word or sequence 
of words); to find (a particular kind of foot) 
in a given portion of a verse. Also absol. b. 
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intr. (for pass.). To admit of being scanned, 
to be found metrically correct 1857. 12. 
irans. To criticize; to judge by a certain 
rule or standard —1817. tb. inir. To pass 
judgement on, upon; to form an opinion of 
—1610. 3. trans. To examine, consider, or 
discuss minutely 1550. 74. To interpret, 
assign a meaning to —1641. 5. To perceive, 
discern. Now rare. 1558. 6. To look searching- 
ly at, examine with the eyes 1798. 7. 
Television. To resolve (a picture) into its 
elements of light and shade for purposes of 
transmission 1928. 

1. absol. An eare that could measure a just 
cadence, and s. without articulating MILT. 2. 
Know then thyself, presume not God to s. POPE. 
3. Careless their merits or their faults to s. 
GoLpsM. 4. Hence men came to s. the Scriptures 
by the Letter MILT. 

Scandal (skændăl), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
scandale — Chr. L. scandalum (V ulg.) cause of 
offence - Hellenistic Gr. oxávócAov snare for an 
enemy, cause of moral stumbling, orig. trap.] 
l. In religious use. a. Discredit to religion 
occasioned by the conduct of a religious 
person. Also, perplexity of conscience occa- 
sioned by the conduct of one who is looked 
up to as an example. b. An occasion of un- 
belief or moral lapse; a stumbling-block 
1582. 2. Damage to reputation; rumour or 
general comment injurious to reputation 
1590. tb. A disgraceful imputation; in later 
use, a slander —1814. 3. A grossly discredit- 
able circumstance, event, or condition of 
things 1591. b. coner. A person whose con- 
duct is a gross disgrace to his class, country, 
position, etc. 1634, 4. Offence to moral feeling 
or sense of decency 1622. 5, The utterance of 
disgraceful imputations; defamatory talk. 
Now often in milder sense, malicious gossip. 
1596. 6. Law. Any injurious report published 
concerning another which may be the founda- 
tion of legal action 1838. b. Anirrelevancy or 
indecency introduced into a pleading to the 
derogation of the dignity of the court 1750. 

1. Catholics. .could not appear in Protestant as- 
semblies without causing s. to the weaker 
brethen FROUDE. b. Heresies and Schismes, are 
of all others, the greatest Scandals BACON. 2. 
Get drunk like a Gentleman, with no S. 1706. 3. 
Fleet marriages. one of the strangest scandals of 
English life 1878. 4. To the great s. of the 
county 1848. 5. No s. about Queen Elizabeth, I 
hope? SHERIDAN. 

candal (skw-ndàl) v. 1592. f. prec.] 

11. trans. To disgrace, bring into ill repute or 
obloquy -1684. 2. a, To spread scandal con- 
cerning (a person); to defame. Now arch. 
and dial. 1b. To vituperate, revile. 1601. +3. 
To shock the feelings of; to scandalize 1701. 

2. Charms and Sigils, for Defence Against ill 
Tongues that s. Innocence DRYDEN. Hence 
Sea · ndalled ppl. a. shameful; slandered 1660. 

Scandalize (skw-ndüloiz), b. 1489. [= 
(O)Fr. scandaliser or Chr. L. scandalizare — 
ecol. Gr. oxavéaACew, f. o; see SCANDAL 
sb., In.] fi. To make a public scandal of 
(a discreditable secret). CaxToN. 12. To 
injure spiritually by one's example —1609. 
3. To utter false or malicious reports of (a 
person's) conduct; to slander. Now rare. 
1566. b. absol. and intr. To talk scandal 
1745. 4. trans. To bring shame or discredit 
upon; to disgrace. Now poet. 1583. 5. To 
horrify or shock by some supposed violation 
of morality or propriety 1047. 

Sca-ndalize, v.* 1862. [alt. of tscantelize 
shorten (xvi), f. ScaNTLE v.] Naut. trans. 
To reduce the area of (a sail) by lowering the 
peak and tricing up the tack. 

Scandalous (skæ-ndăləs), a. 1592. [- Fr. 
scandaleux or med. L. scandalosus, f. Chr. L. 
scandalum; see SCANDAL sb., - OS.] +1. Of the 
nature of or causing an occasion of offence; 
also, bringing discredit on one's class or 
position —1670. 2. Of the nature of a scandal; 
grossly disgraceful. Also (now rarely) of a 
person: Infamous. 1595. 3. Of words and 
writing: Defamatory, libellous 1603. 4. 
Of a statement, etc.: Not pertinent to the 
eran 1750. i 

- The debate concerning. .the 
Clergymen MARVELL. 2. “ihe e , deen 
that ever was in Oxford 1720. 3. The most 8. 
tongues have never dared censure my reputation 
FIELDING. Hence Sca-ndalous-ly adv., ness. 

ISca-ndalum magna-tum. Pi. scandala 
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magnatum. Now Hist. 1007. [med.L. 
‘scandal of magnates’.] Law. The utterance 
or publication of a malicious report against 
any person holding a position of dignity. 
Also transf. in joc, use, something scandalous, 

Scandent (skm-ndént) a. 1682. [= L. 
scandens, -ent, pr. pple. of scandere climb; 
see -ENT.] Zool. and Bot. Climbing; ascend- 
ing. 

Scandinavian (ske:ndi ăn), a. 1765. 
[f. L. Scandinavia (Pliny) + .] Of or 
pertaining to Scandinavia, a geographical 
term including the three countries Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. Also as sb., one 
connected ethnographically with one of 
these three countries. 

Scandium (skendidm). 1879. f. L. 
Scandia, contr. f. Scandinavia + uu. 
Chem. A metal discovered by Nilson in the 
Scandinavian mineral euxenite. 

Scanmag (skenmeg). slang. 1779. 
Abbrev. (scan. mag.) of SCANDALUM MAGNA- 
TUM, used joc. a8 = ‘scandal’. 

Scansion (skre-nfon). 1071. [~ L. scansio, 
In-, f. scans-, pa. ppl. stem of scandere; see 
Scan, -ION.] Pros. The action or art of 
seanning verse; the division of verse into 
metrical feet; an instance of this. Hence 
Sca-nsionist, one versed in the art of 8. 

llScansores (skeens6*-riz), pl. 1835. [mod. 
L., f. as next; see -OR 2.] Ornith. Illiger's 
first order of birds, comprising the climbers. 

Scansorial (sk:ens6*-ridl), a. 1806. f. L. 
scansorius, f. scans, pa. ppl. stem of 
scandere climb; see -ORIAL.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to climbing; spec. of the feet of 
birds and animals, adapted for climbing. 2, 
That climbs or is given to climbing; spec. 
of a bird, belonging to the Order SCANSORES 
1835. 

Scant (skeent), sb. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
[7 ON. skamt (n. adj. used absol.): see next.] 
Scanty supply; dearth, scarcity. 

Scant (skrent), a. and adv. 


Now chiefly 


literary. late ME. [- ON. skami, n. of 
skammr short, brief = OHG. scam. Super- 
Seded largely by SCANTY.] A. adj. I. Existing 


or available in inadequate or barely suffi- 
cient amount, quantity, or degree; stinted 
in measure, not abundant. b. Preceding a sb. 
without article or other qualifying word: 
Very little, less than enough 1852. 2. Of a 
quantity or amount of anything: Limited, 
stinted; not full, large, or copious 1556. b. 
Hardly reaching (a specified number or 
amount) Chiefly U.S. 1856. 3. Limited in 
extent; not wide or spacious 1533. 4. Poorly 
furnished. Const. of. 1577. 5. Deficient or 
lacking in quality; poor, meagre, not full or 
rich. Chiefly of immaterialthings. Const. in. 
1631. +6. Sparing, not liberal. Also in good 
sense: Chary, not lavish. Const. of. —1651. 
7. Naut. Of wind: Too much ahead, so that 
the ship has to sail very close. (Opp. to 
large or free.) 1600. 

1. In the country money is rather s. BORROW. b. 
You do s. justice to Dover DICKENS. 2. In such à 
s. allowance of Star-light MILT. b. A s, two day's 
allowance of meat 1856. 3. Though the realme of 
Italy was s., their hertes were grette 1533. 4. 
He's fat, and s. of breath SHAKS. 6. For this time, 
Daughter, Be somewhat scanter of your Maiden 
presence SHAKS. 

B. adv. 1. Hardly, scarcely; barely. Now 
dial. 1450. 12. Scantily (rare) 1620. x 

1. Some who could s. brook the name of Bishop 
were content to give. .him a good Report FULLER. 
Hence Sca'nt-ly adv., -ness. 

Scant (skent) v. late ME. If. SCANT 4, 
I. intr. ti. To become scant or scarce —1024. 
12. Naut. Of the wind: To become unfavour- 
able, to draw too much ahead. Const. upon, 
with. —1823. II. trans. 11. To furnish (a per- 
son, etc.) with an inadequate supply; to 
stint; to put or keep on short allowance. In 
pass., to be straitened (for). -1719. b. To put 
or keep on short allowance of; to keep (a 
person) short of. In pass., to be badly off for. 
Now rare. 1565. tc. To limit or restrict in 
(a supply, etc.) -1836. 2. To make scant or 
small; to reduce in size or amount, cut 
down. obsol. 1590. 3, To stint the supply of: 
to refrain from giving, withhold; to be 
niggardly of. Now rare. 1573. t4. gen. To 
confine within narrow bounds; to limit, 
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restrict, hedge in 1631. 5. To treatslightingly 
or inadequately: to neglect, do less than 
justice to. Now rare. 1604. 

1. He..scants vs with a single famisht kisse 
SHAKS. b. A man, whose fortune scants him of 
meanes to do you service 1597. 2. S. not my Cups 
Suas. 3. Doth like a Miser spoyle his Coat, with 
scanting A little Cloth SHAKS. 

Sca-ntity. rare. late ME. [irreg. f. SCANT 
a. + Arx, perh. after quantity.] Scantiness. 

Sca-ntle, sb. 1596. [perh. f. next.] 1. A 
small piece or portion, a scantling. 2. Slate- 
making. A gauge for measuring slates 1850. 

1. 1 Hen. IV, II. i, 100 (Ist Qo.). 

fScamntle, v. 1581. [perh. dim. of SCANT 
v.; See -LE 3. In sense 3 perh. a back- 
formation f. SCANTLING.] 1. trans. = Scant 
v. II. 1. -1630. 2. To make scant or small; 
to cut down, limit, restrict —1641. 3. To 
make proportionate 10 —1711. 

Scantling (skee-ntlin). 1476. [alt., by assoc. 
with -LING', of fscantlon gauge (XIII) dimen- 
sion (xiv), sample (XV), aphetic — OFr, 
escantillon (mod. échantillon — sample).] 
+1. A builder’s or carpenter's measuring-rod 
1678. 2. Measured or prescribed size, 
dimensions, or calibre; now techn. with ref. 
to the measurement of timber, stone, etc. 
1526, +3, Limited measure, space, amount, 
eto.; a limit —1691. tb. spec. in Archery, 
applied to the distance from the mark, 
within which a shot was not regarded as a 
miss —1661. 4. A portion, allotted quantity, 
allowance. arch. 1659. 5. A small or scanty 
portion or amount, a modicum 1476. +6. A 
sample, pattern, specimen. Hence, a sketch 
outline, rough draft. —1838. 7. concr. in 
techn. use. a, A small beam or piece of 
wood; spec. one less than five inches square 
1663. b. collect. sing. Timber in the form of 
scantlings 1704. c. A block or slice of stone 
of a fixed size; also collect. sing. stone cut into 
scantlings 1726. 

2. A fine twin screw steamship, built of steel to 
the same scantlings as if of iron 1888. Phr. tOf 
one (or d) 8., of the same size; hence, much alike. 
To take a s. of, to measure or estimate the size or 
amount of; hence, to judge of, estimate. 3. Such 
as exceede not this s. to bee sollace to the 
Soueraigne and harmelesse to the people BACON. 
5. I am really ashamed to send this s. of paper by 
the post H. WALPOLE, 

Scanty (ske-nti), a. 1660. [f. SCANT sb. 
or d. + -Y'.] 1, Meagre, slender, not ample 
or copious. 2. Deficient in extent, compass, 
or size 1701. 3. Existing or present in small 
or insufficient quantity; not abundant 1074. 
N Of soil: Yielding little. 

1. Me, in no s. measure, thou excell'st COWPER. 2. 
S. trousers. and a forward set of the hat 1874. 
3. My paper is s, and time more so 1705. 4. With. . 
daily toil Soliciting for food my s. soil COLERIDGE. 
Hence Sca'nti-ly adv., ness. 

Scape (ské'p), sb.' ME. [Aphetie var. of 
ESCAPE sb. ] 1, = ESCAPE 6b. 1 I. arch. (Often 
Written 'scape.) 12. A transgression due to 
Shoughtlessness —1681. 

. Oth. k. iii. 136. 2. Slight scapes are whipt, but 
damned deeds are praised M. 5 

Comb.: s. spring, a spring that is automatically 
liberated; -wheel, — escape-wheel. 

Scape (ské!p) sb. 1601. [- L. scapus, 
= Gr. oxümos, cogn. W. oxfmtpov SCEPTRE.] 
1. Arch. The shaft of a column 1663. 2. Bot. 
A long flower-stalk rising directly from the 
root or rhizome; tgen., a stem or stalk 1601. 
4. Ent. The first joint of the antenna of an 
insect 1826. Hence Sca-peless a. (Bot.) 

Scape (ské!p), sb.* 1773. [Abstracted from 
LANDSCAPE.) A view of scenery of any 
kind. Also as the second element of combs., 
as SEA-SCAPE, cloud-scape, etc. 

Scape (skép, v. ME. [Aphetie var. of 
ESCAPE v. Now arch. and poet., and often 
Written scape.] = ESCAPE v. 

Comb.: s.-gallows, one who has escaped the 
gallows though deserving of capital punishment. 

Scape (skép), inf. 1802. Conventional imi- 
tation of the ery of the snipe when flushed. 

» Hence as sb. a nickname for the snipe. 

Scapegoat (ské'-pgot). 1530. (t, SCAPE 
Sb.'orv. + Goat. App. invented by Tindale 
as tr. Heb. “edzél, (Vulgate caper emissarius), 
Tepresented in the R. V. by ‘Azazel’ (as a 
Proper name), and ‘dismissal’ in the margin.] 
1. In the Mosaic ritual of the Day of Atone- 


1897 


ment (Ley. 16), that one of two goats that 
was chosen by lot to be sent alive into the 
wilderness, the sins of the people having been 
symbolically laid upon it, while the other was 
sacrificed. 2. One who is blamed or punished 
3 of others. (So Fr. bouc émissaire.) 
Scrapegrace (ské!-pgré's), sb. and a. 1809. 
[f. SCAPE v. + GRACE sb., as if ‘one who es- 
capes the grace of God’.] A. sb. A man or 
child of reckless and disorderly habits; an 
incorrigible scamp. Often used playfully. B. 
adj. That is a s.; characteristic of a s. 1830, 
Scapeless (ské'plés) a.“ 1850. [f. SCAPE 
sb.'or v. + -LESS.] Inevitable. 
The s. net spread in thy sight around thee R. 
RIDGES. 


Scapement (ské'-pmént), 1755. Aphetic f. 
ESCAPEMENT. 

Scaphander (skefee-ndos). 1825. [- Fr. 
scaphandre (so named by La Chapelle, the 
inventor, 1775), f. Gr. oxáġņ boat + drip, dvóp- 
man.] A cork belt used as a support in 
swimming. 

Scaphite (sksm-foit). 1822. [ mod.L. 
scaphites (Parkinson 1804-11), f. Gr. oxáóm 
boat + Ark g. Palæont. A cephalopod of 
the genus Scaphites. 

Scapho- (skæ'fo, skáfo), comb. form of 
Gr. oxéén boat, as in Scapho'cerite [Gr. 
xépas horn], the third section of the antenna 
of an insect. Scapho-gnathite [Gr. u 
jaw], a flat oval plate in the gill chamber of 
fishes, which by movement promotes a 
constant flow of water through the gill. 
Scapholu-nar a., the epithet of a small bone 
in the carpus of some animals; also ellipt. as 


Scaphocephalus (skre:fose-fálos). 1863. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. cxdédn boat + xeóaXj head; 
after hydrocephalus.) Path. 'Boat-shaped 
head'; a condition of the skull (caused by 
premature ossification of the sagittal suture 
preventing transverse development) in 
which the length greatly exceeds the breadth. 
Hence Sca:phocepha-lic, Scaphoce-pha- 
lous adjs. Scaphoce-phalism, Scapho- 
ce · phaly. 

Scaphoid (skw-foid), a. and sb. 1741. [- 
mod. L. scaphoides — Gr. o, f. cxádm 
boat; see -0ID.] A. adj. Shaped like a boat. 
Chiefly Anat. and Zool. S. bone = B. B. sb. 
[Short for s. bone.] The first proximal carpal 
bonein Mammalia, or the corresponding bone 
in the foot 1846. 

Scapiform (ské'pifozm), a. 1796. f. L. 
scapus SCAPE sb.* + -FORM.] Having the form 
of a SOAPE. 

Scapolite (ske-pdloit). 1802. [- G. 
skapolith (D'Andrada 1800), f. Gr. oxáros rod 
(see SCAPE sb.) + gibs stone; see -LITE.] 
Min. One of a group of minerals (including 
dipyre, ekebergite, marialite, etc.) composed 
of silicates of aluminium, calcium, and 
sodium. 

Scapple (ske-p’l), v. 1443. [Aphetic - OFr. 
escapeler, eschapeler dress timber. Cf. AL. 
scapulare, escapulare XII.] trans. To reduce 
the faces of (a block of stone, ttimber) to a 
plane surface without working them smooth, 

Scapula (skæ-piŭlă). Pl. -, 1578. [Late 
L., in class. L. only pl. scapule.] 1, Anat. 
The shoulder-blade, blade-bone, or omoplate 
(in man or other animals). 2. Ent. Applied to 
various analogous parts of insects 1826. 

Scapular (skw-piil&i) sb. 1483. [-late L. 
scapulare, f. scapula shoulder (earlier pl. 
-w); see ABl.] 1. Eccl, a. A short cloak 
covering the shoulders; adopted by certain 
religious orders as a part of their ordinary 
costume. b. An article of devotion com- 
posed of two small squares of woollen cloth, 
fastened together by strings passing over the 
shoulders, and worn as a badge of affiliation 
to the religious order which presents it 1870. 
12. Surg. A bandage passing over and around 
the shoulders to support other bandages, etc. 
—1758. 3. Ornith. [Elipt. for scapular 
feather.) Any feather which grows from the 
pterylze humerales or scapular region 1688. 

Scapular (ske-pizlir, a. 1088. f. 
ScAPULA + AR. Hence in later use mod.L. 
scapularis.] 1. Of or pertaining to the 
scapula 1713. 2. Ornith. Applied to any 


SCARAMOUCH 


feather which grows upon the pteryle 
humerales 1688. 

Scapulary (skæ-piŭlări), sb. ME. I- AFr. 
*scapelorie, var. of OFr. eschapeloyre (XII) — 
med. L. scapelorium, scapularium; assim. to 
-ARY!.] 1. Eccl. = SCAPULAR sb. 1 a, b. 2. 
= SCAPULAR sb. 3. 1854. 

Scapulary (sksz-piülári) a. 1548. [Sense 1 
— OFr. eschapulaire; sense 2 f. SCAPULA + 
-ARY!; so Fr. scapulaire (XIX).]. 11. S. mantle: 
a cloak covering the shoulders. 2. = 
SCAPULAR a. 1. 1785. 

Scapulette (ske-piiilet). Also scapulet. 
1887. [- G. scapulette (Haeckel); see SCAPULA, 
-ETTE.] Zool. A leaf-like appendage of the 
manubrium of certain Cnidaria. 

Scapulo- (skee-piiilo), comb. form of L. 
scapula SCAPULA, as in S.-clavi'cular a., of 
or belonging to the scapula and the clavicle; 
also sb., the scapulo-clavicular joint. 

\\Scapus (ské'-pis). Pl. scapi (ské!-pai). 
1563. [L.; see SCAPE sb.'] Tl. Arch, = 
Scare sh. 1. 1728. 2. Ornith. The shaft of a 
feather 1882. 

Scar (ska), sb. IME. skerre, skarre = 
ON. sker low reef. See SCAUR, SKERRY sb.*] 
11. A rock, crag —1535. 2. A lofty steep face 
of rock upon a mountain-side; a precipice, 
cliff 1673. 3. A low or sunken rock in the 
sea; a rocky tract at the bottom of the sea 
1712. 

2. O sweet and far from cliff and s. The horns of 
Elfland faintly blowing! TENNYSON. 

attrib.: s.-limestone, a carboniferous rock occur- 
ring in the Pennine Range. 

Scar (ski), sb. late ME. [Aphetic - 
OFr. escharre (later escarre, eschare) — late L. 
eschara (also scara) scar, scab — Gr. éaxdpa 
hearth, brazier, scab. Of. ESCHAR.] 1, The 
trace of a healed wound, sore, or burn. b. fig. 
A fault or blemish remaining as a trace of 
some former condition or resulting from 
some particular cause 1583. 2. Nat. Hist. 
A mark or trace indicating the point of 
attachment of some structure that has been 
removed; Bot. = CICATRIX 2. 1793. 

1. A scarre nobly got, Or a noble scarre, is a good 
liu'rie of honor SHAKS. b. The leprous scars of 
callous Infamy SHELLEY. 

Scar (ska), sb. 1748. [= L. SOARUS.] 
= SQOARUS. Also s.-fish. 

Scar (ski) v. 1555. [f. Scar 8b. ] 1. 
trans. To mark with a scar; to disfigure by 
inflicting a wound, 2. a. trans. with up. 
To heal, cover with a scar. b. intr, with over. 
To heal; to become covered with a scar as a 
sign of healing. 1609. 

1. Yet Ile not shed her blood, Nor scarre that 
whiter skin of hers then Snow Saks. transf. 
Durham has been scarred and blackened by.. 
industrialism 1908. 

Scarab (ske rib). 1579. [7 L. SCARABJEUS.] 
1. In early use, a beetle of any kind. Now 
rare exc. as applied to the scarabeid beetle, 
Ateuchus sacer, reverenced by the ancient 
Egyptians. 2. Antig. A gem (of cornelian, 
emerald, ete.) cut in the form of a beetle 
(scarabeus), having on the flat under-side a 
design in intaglio 1871. 

Scarabeeid (skeribi-id), a. and sb. 1891. 
= mod. L. Scarabzide (Leach 1817) f. L. 
scarabaus; see next, -ID*.] Ent. A. adj. Of or 
belonging to the Scarabeide, a large family 
of lamellicorn beetles, including eockchafers, 
stag-beetles, dung-beetles, etc. B. sb. A s. 
beetle, 

\\Scarabzeus (skærăbī:ğs). Pl. -bæi (-bi-oi). 
1664. [L. scarabæus, Gr. cxapáBaos, presum- 
ably rel. to xápaßos stag beetle.) 1. Ent. A 
beetle of the genus Scarabeus, an Old World 
genus of lamellicorn beetles typical of the 
Scarabeide. 2. Antig. = SCARAB 2. 1775. 

Scarabee (ske-rübi) arch. 1591. [Angli- 
cized f. prec.] = SCARAB 1. 

Scaraboid (skie-riboid), sb. and a. 1879. 
[f. SCARAB + -0ID.] A. sb. 1. Antiq. A scarab 
only vaguely resembling the insect in shape. 
2. A scarabeid 1891. B. adj. Resembling a 
scarab or scaraboid 1888. 

Scaramouch (ske-rimautf), sb. 1662. 
[Early forms Scaramuzza, -moucha, -muchio = 
It. Scaramuccia, joc. use of scaramuccia 
SKIRMISH; hence Fr. Scaramouche (Molière), 
source of the later and present form.] 
1. (As proper name, with capital S.) A stock 


SCARBOROUGH 


character in Italian farce, a boastful pol- 
troon, who is constantly being cudgelled by 
Harlequin. b. A puppet representing 
Scaramouch 1816. 2. fransf. and fig. A 
rascal, scamp 1676. 

1. Stout Scaramoucha with Rush Lance rode in, 
And ran a Tilt at Centaure Arlequin DRYDEN. 2. 
He swore no s. of an Italian robber would dare to 
meddle with an Englishman W. IRVING. 

Scarborough (skü-ibro) 1546. The name 
of a town on the coast of Yorkshire, used 
attrib., in S. warning, very short notice, or 
no notice at all; a surprise. S. lily, Vallota 
purpurea. 

Scarce (ské1s), a. and adv. [- AFr., 
ONFr. scars, aphetio of escars, OFr. eschars, 
mod. échars (of coin) below standard value, 
(of wind) slight :- Rom. *excarpsus plucked 
out, pa. pple. of *excarpere, for L. excerpere 
select out, EXCERPT.] A. adj. tl. Restricted 
in quantity, size, or amount; scanty —1732. 
12. Ot persons, eto.: Stingy, sparing, 
parsimonious, penurious.. Also with of. 
—1039. 3. Of food, eto. : Existing or accessible 
in deficient quantity. late ME. 4. Existing 
in limited number; rare. Said chiefly of 
things sought after by collectors. late ME. 
5. Scarce of: poorly or scantily supplied with; 
deficient in; short of. Now rare or Obs, 1541. 

2, They knewe him to be of nature scarse, and 
not liberal 1562. 3. In pat tyme money was 
skarse 1450. 4. A scarse Book 1710. Knowledge 
is s., wisdom is scarcer 1884. 5. We are s. of 


- Tl. Scantily, sparsely —1450. 2. 
Barely, only just; not quite. Now literary. 
late ME. 13. Seldom, rarely 1608. 4. Used 
(after L. viz) for: With dfllculty (rare) 1667. 
2. With worldly cares he was so toste, that 
scarse he tooke his reste 1577. There he pue 


vastness MILT. 

Scarcely (ské*-asli), adv, ME. It. Scarce 
a. + -LY^] fl. Scantily, in small quanti- 
ties; inadequately, sparingly, parsimoniously 
—1009. 2. Orig. = ‘barely’, ‘only just’; hence 
also, = ‘barely, or not quite’, ‘only just, if 
at all’, In sentences relating to belief, 
expectation, etc., the word now serves as a 
restricted negative (= ‘not quite’). Often, 
however, it qualifies the degree of the 
speaker's belief; thus ‘You will s. maintain, 
ote.’ = ‘I cannot quite believe that you will 
maintain, ete.’ ME. b. With ref. to time: 
Barely, only just. Chiefly with pluperfect 
tense, before a clause introduced by when or 
before. 1542. 

1. It was verie s. inhabited PURCHAS. 2. The 
gs Of Petrarch was s. of the first order 

AOAULAY. My partner. could 8. believe his 
ears 1885. b. In old-fashioned days,, when you 
Were 8. born THACKERAY, 

Scarcement (ské*asmént). Se. and north. 
1501. [app. f. tscarce vb. become or make 


less (f. SCARCE a.) + -MENT.] a. Building. A- 


flat set-off or rebate in a wall, or in a founda- 
tion or bank of earth. Also fransf. a flat 
ledge projecting from the face of a rock. b. 
Mining. A ledge left projecting into a mine- 
shaft 1839. 

ERES (ské*asnés). Now rare, ME. 

- SCARCE a. + RSS.] tl. Niggardlin: 

Btinginess, Of soil: Infertility. T1078. 2. 
Deficient supply, scarcity; absol. scarcity 
of food or provisions. late ME. 13. Want, 
1 1050. 4. Uncommonness, rarity 


4. The folly of man rateth things by their s. 


1744. 
Scarcity (ské»astti. ME. l- ONFr. 
(mod. écharselé); see 


escarceté, OFr. eschar- 
SCARCE d., -ITY.] fl. Frugality, parsimony; 
dliness, meanness —1531. 2. Insuffi- 
ciency of supply ME. 3. absol. Insufficieney 
of supply, in a community, of the necessaries 
pics 280 TU s a period of scarcity, a. 
9 . 14. Deficiency, shortcoming 
—1450. 15. The condi T 
or inadequately pro 


1898 
Wales 1584. 5. S. and want shall shun you 


SHAKS. 

Scare (ské^1), ab. late ME. If. SCARE v. 
1. Fear, dread -1616. 2. An act of scaring or 
astate of being scared; esp. a state of general 
or public alarm occasioned by baseless or 
exaggerated rumours; occas. in generalized 
use, panic 1548. 13, Something that scares; 
spec. à scarecrow —1828. 

2. He was seiz'd upon the S. of the Popish Plot 


HEARNE. 
Comb.: s.-head, -heading, a heading to a 
column of newspaper matter written in language 
80 extravagant as to produce a scare; -line, a 
sensational announcement upon a newspaper 


ter. 
"care (skéa), sb.* 1881. [orig. Sc. dial., 
joint or splice - ON. skor.] Golf. The part ot a 
golf club where the head joins the shaft. 

Scare (ské*1), v. Pa. t. and pple. scared 
(ské*1d). IME. skerre, etc. — ON. skirra 
frighten, (also) avoid, prevent, refl. shrink 
from, f. skjarr shy, timid.] 1. trans. To 
frighten, terrify. b. To frighten away, drive 
off. Now chiefly with adv., except with ref. 
to keeping off birds from corn, etc. late ME. 
12. inir. To take fright; to be scared (at) 
1721. 

1. Who scared me with that Gorgon face? 1839. 
S. up, out (U.S.), to frighten (game) out of cover; 
hence fig., to bring to light, discover. 

Scarecrow (skó^akró"). 1553. t. SCARE v. 
+ Crow sb.) 1. A person employed in 
scaring birds (rare). 2. A device for frighten- 
ing birds away from growing crops, usu. a 
figure of a man dressed in old ragged clothes 
1592, b. fig. Something (not really formid- 
able) that frightens or is intended to frighten 
1589. 3, One who resembles a scarecrow in 
his dress or whose appearance is ridiculous; 
ta gaunt figure 1590, 

2. b. That idle s.,—the Bribery Act 1812. 3. Half 
a dozen scarecrows out at knees and elbows 


DICKENS. 
jSca're-fire. 1572. [alt. of SOATHEFIRE, 
after SCARE sb.'] A sudden conflagration 
—1684. 


Scaremonger (ské*amp:pgoi). 1888. t. 
SCARE ab. + MoNGER.] One who busies him- 
self in spreading alarming reports, 

Scarf (ski) sb. Pl. scarfs, scarves, 
1555. (prob, alt. (by assoc. with next) of 
Scarr sb."] 1. A broad band of silk or other 
material, worn (chiefly by soldiers or 
officials) either diagonally across the body 
from one shoulder to the opposite hip, or 
round the waist. 2, Eccl. A band of silk or 
other material worn round the neck with the 
two ends pendent from the shoulders in 
front, as a part of clerical costume. In the 
18th c. spec. the scarf worn by a nobleman's 
chaplain; hence, a chaplaincy. 1655. 3. A 
broad strip of silk, gauze, etc., worn hung 
loosely over the shoulders or otherwise as an 
ornamental accessory to the costume 1562. 
b. spec. The scarf of black crape or silk 
worn over the shoulder by mourners at a 
funeral 1739. c. A band of warm and soft 
material worn round the neck in cold weather 
1844. d. A necktie or cravat that more or 
less covers the bosom of the shirt 1805. +4, A 
sling for an ailing limb —1898. 5. Her, = 
SCARP sb.' 1088. 


| a pin fe 
fastening a s., or worn for Saher in a ai 
ring, a ring for holding a 8. in position, 


or a garment, 
Sw. skarfva, Norw. skarva lengthen in this 


joint by which two timbers are con 
longitudinally into a Pg 
ends being halved, notched, or cut away so 
as to fit into each other with mutual over- 
lapping. tb. Shipbuilding. The overlapping 
of adjacent timbers in a ship’s frame, in order 
Y 99052 continuity of strength at the joints 
edges of iron prepared for welding 1875. 
Comb.: s.-joint = senses 1 and 2; hence 
Join Process of joining timbers by 


SCARLET 


Scarf (skäut), sb.' Orkn. and Shell. dial, 
1668. — ON. skarfr, Norw., Sw. skarf.] A 
cormorant or shag. 

Scarf (skàif) sb.‘ 1851. [Cf. Soarp v. 1 
Whaling. A longitudinal cut made in a 
whale's body. 

Scarf (sküxf)  v.' 1598. [f. SCARP 6b. ] 
1. trans. To cover or wrap with or as with a 
scarf or scarves; to invest with a scarf. 2, To 
wrap (a garment) about or around a person in 
the manner of a scarf (rare) 1602. 13. To bind 
up (wounds) with, or as with a scarf —1643, 

l. transf. Come, seeling Night, Skarfe vp the 
tender Eye of pittifull Day SHAKS. 2. Vp from 
my cabin My sea-gowne scarft about me in the 
darke, Grop'd I to find out them Snaxs. 

rf (Skit), v.“ 1532. (f. SCARF sb] 
1. trans. To join by a scarf-joint. 2. Metal- 
working. To bevel or flatten (the ends or 
edges of the pieces to be welded) 1831. 3. intr, 
To be joined with a scarf 1794. 

Scarf (skiif), v.“ 1851. [Goes with Soarr 
8b.) Whaling. trans. To make a ‘scarf’ in 
the blubber of (a whale). Also absol. 

Sca-rf-skin. 1015. [SCARE sb.', in sense 
‘light outer covering'.] The outer layer of 
the skin; the epidermis, cuticle. 

Not a hair Ruffled upon the s, TENNYSON. 

Scarification (sk«w:rifiké'-fon). ME. 
= (O)Fr. searification or late L. scarificatio, 
-On-, f. scarifical-, pa. ppl. stem of scarificare; 
See SCARIPY, -ION.] 1. The action of scarify- 
ing; an instance of this. 2. concr. A slight 
incision or a number of these made by 
searifying 1541. 

Scarificator (skerifiké'toa), 1611. [Latin 
ized form of Fr. scarificateur (Paré), f. as 
prec. eur; so -ATOR.] Surg. An instru- 
ment used in scarification, for making several 
incisions simultaneously. 

Scarifier (gls: rifle). 1566. (r. Scary 
+ -ER']I. One who or something which 
searifies. lit, and fig. 2, = SCARIFICATOR 1011. 
3. Agric. An implement for loosening the soil 
1797. 4. Road-making. A machine used for 
breaking up a road 1892. 

Scarify (ske-rifoi), v. 1440. [= (O)Fr. scari- 
fier — late L. scarificare, alt. of L. scarifare = 
Gr. oxappãoða Scratch an outline, sketch 
lightly, f. oxdépupos pencil, stilus; sce v.] 1. 
trans. (chiefly Surg.). To make a number of 
scratches or slight incisions in (a portion of 
the body, a wound). Hence gen. to cover 
with scratches, 1541, b. fig. To make sore, 
wound. Also, in mod. use, to subject to 
merciless criticism. 1582. c. fransf. To cover 
with scars, to scar 1087. 2. To make incisions 
in the bark of (a tree) 1440. 3. Agric., otc. 
To break up or loosen (ground, a road) with 
a scarifier 1805, 


Scariose (skó"rió"s), a. 1785. L- mod.L. 
scariosus; see next, -0SE?,] Hol. = next. 
Scarious (skó"rios, a. 1800. [- Fr. 


scarieuz or mod. L. scariosus.) 1, Bot. Having 
a dry and shrivelled appearance. 2. Zool. 

Dry, not fleshy 1861. 

Scarlatina (skailàti:-nà). 1803. [- mod. I.. 
(Sydenham, 1676) — It. scarlattina (Lancelotti, 
1537), fem. (so. febbre fever, after med.L. 
febris scarlatina) of scarlaltino, dim, of 
scarlatto SCARLET.] Path, = SCARLET FEVER. 
(Pop. often misapprehended as denoting a 
mild form of the disease.) Hence Scarla- 
tinal a. belonging to, resulting from, 8. 
Scarlati-nous a. affected with s. 

Scarless (Sg ales), a. 1030. [f. SCAR sb.? 
+ -LESS.] 1, Showing no scar; lacking blem- 
ish. 2. Leaving no scar 1823. 

Scarlet (skà-1lét), sb. and a. ME. [Aphetic 
= OFr. escarlate fem. (mod. écarlate); ult. 
origin unknown.] A. sb. 1. ta. In early use, 
Some rich cloth, often of a bright red colour. 
b. Later, cloth or clothing of the colour 
described in 2. 2, A brilliant vivid red 
colour, inclining to orange 1440. b. A pig- 
ment or dye of this colour. Now also spec., 
any one of a certain group of coal-tar colour- 
ing matters used in scarlet pigments and 
dyes. 1653. 3. Official or ceremonial costume 
of scarlet; also, the scarlet coat worn in the 
hunting field. Hence occas. the rank, 
Eos or office signified by a scarlet robe. 


1. b. An Ambassador, whose robes are lined with 
a s. dyed in the blood of Judges BURKE. 2. His 


SCARLET FEVER 


Friend demanding what S. was? the blind Man 
answered, It was like the sound of a Trumpet 
Looker, 3. After this he made little account ot his 
S., or degree of Cardinal 1685. 

B. adj. (orig. the sb. used attrib.) 1. 
Having, or pertaining to, the colour scarlet. 
late ME. b. Clothed in scarlet, wearing a 
Scarlet uniform, ete. 1591. c. Red with 
Shame or indignation 1593. 2. fig. Of an 
offence (after Isa, 1:18): Heinous, deep-dyed 
1003. 

1. The poppies show their s. coats KEATS. c. She 
flushed s. 1881. 

Special collocations; s.-day, an occasion in 
university or civic life marked by the public 
wearing of state or official robes of s.; s. lady, 
whore, woman, abusive epithets applied to the 
Church of Rome in allusion to Rev. 17:1-5. b. In 
names of birds, insects, ete.: s. ibis, Eudocimus 
ruber, a bird congeneric with the typical Ibis, 
native in tropical America; s. mite, Trombidium 
holosericeum; s. tanager, the RED BIRD, Pyrai 
rubra; s. tiger (moth), Hypercampa domi ula. 
€. In names of plants and fruits: 
runner; 8. geranium, a pelarg 
blossoms, largely used as a bedding-plant 
maple, Acer rubrum; s. oak, Quercus cocci 
also, tthe Holm Oak, Quercus ilez; s. pim] 
Anagallis arvensis; S. runner (bean), P) us 
multiflorus. Hence tSca'rlet v. trans. to clothe 
in 8.; to colour 8. —1688, 

Sca-rlet fever. 1076. A contagious febrile 
disease, distinguished by a scarlet efflores- 
cence of the skin and of the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth and pharynx. Cf. 
SCARLATINA. b. joc. slang. A passion for 
soldiers (red-coats) 1889. 

Scarp (skürp) sb. 1562, [Aphetic = 
ONFr. escarpe = OFr, escherpe (mod. 
écharpe), prob. identical with OFr. escarpe, 
escharpe pilgrim's scrip suspended from the 
neck (cf. ON. skreppa SCRIP sb.') See SCARF 
8b.!] Her. A diminutive of the bend sinister, 
one-half its width, crossing the shield 
diagonally from the sinister chief to the 
dexter base. 

Scarp (sküip) sb.* 1589. [- It. scarpa, 
whence Fr. escarpe Escarr.) 1. Fortif. = 
EscanP sb, 2. The steep face of a hill 1802. 

Scarp (skiip) v. 1596. [f. prec.] trans. = 
EscARP v. Hence Scarped ppl. a. reduced 
to a stoop face, laid bare, cut away, steep. 

Scarred (skiad), ppl. a. 1440. f. SOAR v. 
+ hl.] 1, Of the body or its parts: Bearing 
Scars or traces of wounds or sores. 2. transf, 
Of inanimate objeots: Bearing traces of 
injury, weathering, or the like. Often of 
rocks: Broken as by a convulsion of nature. 
1000. 3, Bol. Marked with cicatrices or 
traces of leaves that have fallen off 1703. 

Scarry (ski-ai), a. late ME. If. SOAR sb." + 
* Precipitous, rocky. 

Scarus (ské"rs. Pl. scari (ské*-roi). 
1601. LL. scarus — Gr. expos. Cf. SCAR sb.*] 
A fish described by ancient writers; in 
mod, use, the typical genus of the family 
Scaridw; a fish of this genus, a PARROT-FISH. 

Scary (ské-ri), a. Also vulgar skeery. 
1582. [f Soare sb. + I.] 1. Terrifying, 
frightful. 2. Frightened, timorous 1827. 

2. Women are skeery critters 1873. 

Scat (skit), sb. late ME. I- ON. skatir = 
OE. seat, OF ris. skett money, cattle, OS. 
skat (Du. schat), OHG. scaz (G. schatz) 
treasure, Goth. skatts piece of money, money 
i= Gmo, *skattaz.) a. gen. A tax, tribute. 
Now Hist. b. In Orkney and Shetland, the 
land-tax paid to the Crown by a udal 
tenant 1577. 

Scat (skæt), int. collog. 1869. [perh. short 
for SCATTER v.] Begone! Hence joc. used as 
verb (intr.). 

Scathe (eic), sb. Now arch. and dial. 
OE. [~ ON. skaði = OF. sécapa malefactor, 
(arely) injury, OFris. skatha injury, OS. 
skado malefactor, OHG. skado (G. schade) 
injury, harm := Gmo. *skapon, f. *skap-, 
Whence also Goth. skapis harm, skapjan 
injure] fl. One who works harm; a male- 
factor -ME. 2. Harm, damage OE. b. 
Something which works harm 1579. 3. 
Matter Tor sorrow or regret. [Cf. G. schade.] 


2. To the great hurt and skaith of the king's 
— 1670. Phr. To do s., to do harm; And 
mane Rome hath done you any s., Let him 
make treble satisfaction SHAKS. Hence }Sca-the- 

©, a destructive fire or conflagration -1790. 


1899 


Scathe (ské'5), v. ME. [- ON. skaða = 
OE. sceapian, OFris. skathia, OS. scadon, 
OHG. skadón (Du., G. schaden) :- Gmc. 
*skapojan.] 1. trans. To injure, hurt, 
Now arch. and Se. tb. spec. To 
subject to pecuniary loss 1602. 2. To injure 
or destroy by fire, lightning, or the like; to 
blast, scorch, sear. poet. and rhet. 1007. 3. 
fig. To ‘wither’ with fierce invective or 
3 F. 

" when Heavens Fire Hath scath'd the 
Forrest Oaks. With top their statel: 
poet: oe — 5 on ur pasto Heath 

3 satire. „scathing. . 
the monks 1867. — 

Scatheful (ské'-6f0l), a. arch. OE. It. 
SCATHE sb. + -FUL'.] Harmful, injurious. 

Scatheless (cke, Oles), a. ME. If. SCATHE 
sb. + -LES&.] Without scathe; unharmed. 


Hence Sca-thelessly adv. 
Scathing (ské!-din), ppl. a. 1794, |f. 
SCATHE v. + -ING*] 1, That scathes or 


blasts. 2, Of invective, oto.: Very sharp and 
ETA ; searing, ‘withering’, cutting 

2. He launched from the 2 57 55 the most s. 
invectives 1865. Hence Sca-thingly adv. 

Scatology (skütoloódsi) 1876. If. Gr. oxap, 
oxar- dung (cf. SCORIA) + -LoGy.] 1. That 
branch of medical science which deals with 
diagnosis by means of the fæces 1897. 2. 
Palmont. The study of fossil excrement or 
coprolites 1889, 3. Filthy literature (rare) 
1876. So Scatolo'gical a. 

Scatophagous (skütofügos) a. 1891. [t. 
Gr. oxaroóáyos, f. as prec,; see -PHAGOUS.] 
Feeding upon dung. 

Scatter (skw-to), sb. 1042. [t. next.) 1. 
The action or an act of scattering; wide or 
irregular distribution. Now chiefly with ref, 
to shot. 2. A scattering, sprinkling (rare) 
1859. 

Scatter (k to, v. (prob. var. of 
SHATTER, with (sk) substituted for (f) under 
Scand. influence.) 1. trans. To dissipate, 
squander (goods or possessions). Obs. or 
arch. 2. To separate and drive in various 
directions; to disperse, dissipate; to dispel 
(clouds, mists) ME. b. intr. for refl. To 
separate and disperse; to go dispersedly or 
stragglingly. late ME. 3. trans. To throw 
about in disorder in various places ME. 4. 
To distribute to various positions; to place 
here and there at irregular intervals. late 
ME. 5. To throw or send forth so that the 
particles are distributed or spread about; to 
sow or throw broadcast; to sprinkle; to 
diffuse (fragrance) 1450. b. intr. for refl. 1576. 
C. trans. Of a gun: To distribute (the shot). 
Chiefly absol. 1741. d. Physics. Of a surface, 
semi-opaque substance: To throw back 
(light) brokenly in all directions 1833. 6. To 
sprinkle or strew with something 1590. 

1. I leave the rest of all my goods to my first-born 
Edward, to be consum'd or scatterd (for I never 
hoped better) 1645. 2. Buckingham's Armie is 
dispers'd and scatter’d SHAKS, b. The fugitives 
scattered for miles 1909. 4. Many tributes to his 
memi are scattered over his friend’s other 
works ART. 5. He..scatereth y* horefrost 
like ashes COVERDALE Ps. 147:16. b. The small 
shot..scattered among them DE For. c. The 
gun scatters well 1823. 6. The und was 
scattered with elephant's teeth DE For. Hence 
Sca: Sca-tteringly advs. Sca-tterer. 


"t * 

Sca'tter-brain. 1790. [f. prec. + BRAIN 
sb. Cf. the earlier SHATTERBRAIN.] One who 
is incapable of serious connected thought; a 
thoughtless, giddy person. So Sca-tter- 
brained a. 

Scattergood (skm-toigud). 1577. [f. Scar- 
TER v. + GooD sb.] One who squanders 
goods or ions; a spendthrift. 

Scattering (sketorin), vbl. sb. ME. It. 
SCATTER v. + Ndl.] 1. The action of 
SCATTER v.; an instance of this. late ME. 2. 
coner. That which is scattered ME. b. A 
sparse number or amount; a small propor- 
tion interspersed 1028. 

Scatterling (sksetorlin). Now arch. 1590. 
lt. SCATTER v. + -LING!.] s wandering or 
vagabond person; a vagrant. 

‘Neighbour Scots, and forrein Scatterlings 

1816. [f. SCATTER 


SPENSER. 
Scattery (ske-tori), a. 

v. + -Y'.] Scattered; sparse; straggling. 
Scaturient (skátiü*riént), a. 1684. - L. 


SCENARIO 


scaturiens, -ent-, pr. pple. of scaturire, f. 
scatére flow out; see -ENT.] That flows out 
or gushes forth. 

Scaup (skóp). 1797. Short for next. 

Scaup-duck (sk):p,dpk). 1672. [f. scaup, 
Sc. var. of SCALP sb.] A duck of the genus 
Fuligula, esp. F. marila, inhabiting the 
northern seas. 

Scaur (ska). Var. (chiefly Sc.) of SOAR sb.* 

Scavage (ske-véds). 1474. [= AFr. 
scawage (whence AL. scawagium XII) = 
ONFr. escauwage, f. escauwer inspect = Flem. 
scauwen = OE. sééawian see (SHOW v.).] A 
toll formerly levied on merchant strangers 
by the mayors, sheriffs, or corporations of 
various towns, on goods offered for sale 
within their precincts. Now Hist. So 
tSca-vager = SCAVENGER 1, 

Scavenge (skwe-vénds), v. 1644, [Back- 
formation from next.) I. trans. To clean out 
(dirt, eto.. 2. To scrape dirt from (the 
streets); also, to cleanse (the surface of a 
river) 1851. 3. absol. or intr, 1883, 4, Of an 
internal-combustion engine: To expel ex- 
haust gases, eto. from the cylinder 1894. 
Also as sb. 

Scavenger (skee-véndso1), sb. 1503. [alt. 
of SCAVAGER — AFr. scawager, f. scawage; see 
SOV and -R. For the n cf. harbinger, 
messenger, passenger, wharfinger.] I. An 
officer whose duty it was to take ‘scavage’, 
and, later, to keep the streets clean. Now 
Hist. 2. A person whose employment is to 
clean streets, by scraping or sweeping 
together and removing dirt 1530. b. (ransf. 
One who or something which removes dirt or 
putrid matter. Applied to animals that feed 
on decaying matter, esp. the s. beetle. 1596. 
c. fig. One who collects filth; one who does 
‘dirty work’. Also, in favourable sense: One 
who labours for the removal of public evils. 
1562. 3. A child employed in a spinning-mill 
to collect loose cotton lying about the floor 
or machinery. Also, a roller used to collect 
the loose fibres or fluff; also called s.-roll. 
1833. 

Comb.: s.-beetle, a necrophagous beetle, esp. 
one of the family "Seaphidiidat; -crab, any cral 
which feeds on dead animal matter; -vulture, 
Neophron percnopterus. Hence Sca'venger v. 
trans. (rare) to remove dirt from, chiefly Ag.; also, 
to make dirty with scavenging. 

Scavenger's daughter. Also Skeving- 
ton's, Skeffington’s daughter. 1564. [joc. 
perversion of Skevington, Skeffington (see 
below).] An instrument of torture (invented 
in the reign of Hen. VIII by Leonard 
Skevington, Lieutenant of the Tower), which 
(bringing the head to the knees) so com- 
pressed the body as to force the blood from 
the nose and ears. 

Scavengery (skw-véndgori). 1656.  [f. 
SCAVENGER sb. + -Y*.] The municipal or 
state arrangements for cleaning and remoy- 
ing dirt, refuse, etc.; the action of collecting 
and removing dirt from the streets. 

Scazon (ské'zon). Pl. scazons, also sca- 
zontes (skiizontiz). 1651. [- L. scazon - Gr. 
oxdfwy, subst. use of pr. pple. maso. of 
oxdtev limp, halt.] Prosody. =  CHOLIAMB. 
Also s. iambic. Hence Scazo-ntic a. written 
in scazons; sb. = SCAZON. 

Scelerate (se-lérét), a. and sb. 1513. - L. 
sceleratus, pa. pple. of scelerare, f. scelus, 
sceler- wickedness; see -ATE* and *.] tA, adj. 
Atrociously wicked -—1734. B. sb. An 
atrociously wicked person, a villain, wretch. 
Obs. exc. arch. 1715. 

Scelidosaur (selidosQi). 1861. [- mod. 
L. scelidosaurus, f. scelido- used for stem of 
Gr. oc leg + Gr. capa, caópos lizard.) 
Palæont. A member of the genus Scelido- 
saurus of stegosaurian herbivorous dinosaurs. 

\\Scelidotherium (se:lidopi’-ridm). 1840. 
[mod.L., f. scelido- (see prec.) + Gr. @nplov 
wild animal (Owen, 1840).] Palæont. A genus 
of megatherioid edentate mammals, 

Scena (Je np. 1819, [It. — L. scena 
SCENE.] a. A scene in an Italian opera; the 
words and musie of the scene. b. A composi- 
tion consisting largely of recitative of a 
dramatic and impassioned character, for one 
or more voices with accompaniment. 

Scenario (fenà-io). 1880. [It. f. scena 
SCENE.] a, A sketch of the plot of a play; 


SCENARY 


giving particulars of the scenes, situations, 
etc. b. The detailed directions for a cinema 
film. 

+Scenary. 1695. [- It. scenario; see 
prec. and -ARY! B. 2.] 1. = prec. a. —1736. 
2. ‘The representation of the place in which 
an action is performed’ (J.) —1808. 3. = 
SCENERY 3. —1808. 

Scend, var. SEND sb. and v.* 

Scene (sim). 1540, - L. scena, scæna stage, 
scene — Gr. cir} tent, booth, stage, scene. 
Of. (O)Fr. scene.] I. With ref. to the theatre. 
1. Antig. The stage of a Greek or Roman 
theatre, including the platform on which the 
actors stood, and the structure which formed 
the background 1638. 2. The stage or theatre 
as standing for either the dramatic art or the 
histrionic profession. Now arch. 1682. 3. A 
stage performance; a play in representation. 
Obs. exc. in phr. 1592. 4, The place in which 
the action of a play, or part of a play, is 
supposed to occur, Also, the setting of a 
dialogue, novel, ete. 1592. 5. A subdivision 
of an act of a play, or of a short play not 
divided into acts, marked by the entrance or 
departure of one or more actors (and often 
by a change of locale). Hence, the action and 
dialogue comprised in any one of these sub- 
divisions; a situation between certain actors. 
1540. 6. The painted hangings, slides, etc., 
set at the back and sides of the stage, and 
intended to give the illusion of a real view of 
the locale in which the action of a play takes 
place, or to symbolize it; the view thus 
presented to the spectators. Also, any one 
of these painted hangings, slides, etc. 1540. 
b. transf. A curtain or veil; also, a decorative 
hanging on a wall 1638, 7, Behind the scenes: 
amidst the actors and stage-machinery, 
where ordinary spectators are not admitted. 
Freq. fig. 1668. 

2. Giddy with TUS quits the tragic s. 
CHURCHILL. 3. T'he 8, opens or is opened, the action 
of a play (an act or scene) begins; S. opens, Muly 
Labas appears bound in Chains 1673. 4. Phr. To 
lay the 8. (see LAY v, III. 4 b.); In faire Verona, 
where we lay our 8. SHAKS. 5. Does not this 
poisoning s. The sacred right of Tragedy profane 
1756, 6. Back fly the scenes, and enter foot and 
horse POPE. 7, fig. I, who have been behind the 
scenes, both of pleasure and business CHESTERF. 

II. 1. The place where an action is carried on 
and people play their parts as in a drama 
1594. b. The world in which man is an actor; 
the theatre of this life 1002. 2. A view or 
picture presented to the eye (or to the mind) 
of a place, concourse, incident, series of 
actions or events, assemblage of objects, etc. 
1053, 3. An action, episode, complication of 
events, or situation, in real life 1679. b. An 
episode, situation, etc., forming a subject of 
narration or description 1630. 4. An exhibi- 
tion of excited or strong feeling between two 
or more persons; a stormy encounter or 
DUET (cf. Fr. faire une scène à quelqu'un) 

1. Phr. To enter or appear on the $., to quit the 8. 
The s. of action, the place where events are 
happening or business being done. b. This 
universal living s. of things is after all as little a 
logical world as it is a poetical J. H. NEWMAN. 
Phr. To quit the s., to die. 2. The smiling S. wide 
opens to the Sight POPE. 3. You were not made 
for scenes of danger 1700. b. Scenes of Clerical 
Life GEO. Error. 4. The folly of making a s. 1831. 

Coni .-painter, one who paints scenes or 
scenery for the theatre; -painting, the art of 
painting scenes according to the rules of stage- 
perspective; -shifter, one who shifts and arranges 
the scenes during the performance of a play. 

Scenery (sinéri. 1748. [Alteration of 
SOENARY, as if f. SCENE + -ERY.] +1. Dramatic 
action; a moving exhibition of feeling —1808. 
2. The decoration of a theatre-stage, con- 
sisting of painted hangings, slides, eto., 
representing the scene of the action; theatre- 
Scenes collectively 1770. 3. The general 
appearance of a place and its natural 
features, regarded from the picturesque 
point of view; the aggregate of picturesque 
features in a landscape 1784. 4. (With a and 
pl.) A landseape or view; a picturesque scene. 
SU rare. RU 

- A. „passion for s. and natural beauty. has. 
ind an i ", 
rd iS extraordinary power over people's 
1628 = . 


Scenic (sinik, senik), a. 
scenicus — Gr. oxnvxcds belonging to the stage; 


1900 


see SCENE, -Ic. Cf. (O)Fr. scénique.] 1. Of or 
belonging to the stage, dramatie, theatrical. 
b. Represented on the stage 1747. c. Of or 
belonging to stage-scenery or stage effect 
1868. 2. fig. Dramatic or theatrical in style 
1857. 3. With ref. to painting or sculpture: 
Representing a *scene* or incident in which 
several persons are concerned 1848. 

Scenic railway, a miniature railway running 
through artificial picturesque scenery, forming an 
attraction at fairs. So Sce-nical g. scenic; 
theatrical; fictitious, imaginary. late ME. 
Sce'nically adv. in a s. or scenical manner. 

Scenograph (si-nograf). 1842. [- Gr. 
exnvoypádos Scene-painter; see SCENE, -GRAPH.] 
= next. 

Scenographer (sino'grüfoi). 1598. [f. as 
Prec.; see -GRAPHER.] A scene-painter; one 
who draws buildings, etc. in perspective. 

Scenography (sing-grafi). 1645. [- Fr. 
scénographie or L. scenographia — Gr. oxnvo- 
yeadla scene-painting; see SCENE, -GRAPHY.] 
t1. The representation of a building or other 
object in perspective; a perspective elevation 
—1843. 2. Scene-painting (in ancient Greece) 
1738. So Scenogra-phic, -al adjs.; -ally 
adv. 

Scent (sent), sb. [In xv sent, f. the verb. 
Orig. a term of hunting.] 1. The faculty or 
sense of smell. Now only with ref. to animals 
(esp. dogs) which find their prey or recognize 
objects by this sense 1470. 2. The odour of an 
animal or man as a means of pursuit by a 
hound; hence a track or trail as indicated by 
this odour. late ME. 3. In wider sense: 
Distinctive odour. Now almost exclusively 
applied to agreeable odours, e.g. those of 
flowers. 1471. 4. An odoriferous liquid pre- 
pared by distillation from flowers, etc.; à 
perfume 1750. 

1. The perfect Hound, in S. and Speed Un- 
rivall'd 1735. fig. A s. for heresy 1857. 2. He [sc. a 
hound]. . twice to day pick'd out the dullest sent 
SHAKS. fig. Trim found he was upon a wrong s. 
STERNE. transf. To find s. (ie. fragments of 
paper for scattering on the ground) for..Hare- 
and-Hounds HUGHES. Cold s.: see COLD a. II. 7. 
Hot s.: see HOT a. 7. To lay, put (hounds) on or 
upon the 8.; hence fig. to put (a SN on or off 
the s., also on a false, wrong 8. To lose, recover the 8., 
lit. (of hounds) and fig.; also, to lose the s., (of the 
game) to baffle the hounds by passing through 
water. To carry. a (or the) 8., (of ground) to retain 
the scent of the game; also (of fox-hounds) to 
follow the scent. 3. A spicy s. Of cinnamon and 
sandal blent LONGF. fig. Perhaps some s. of the 
ner reached him 1868. 

ag, (a) a pouch, sac, or gland found 
in some animals, containing a secreted odoriferous 
substance; (b) a bag containing a strong-smelling 
substance, drawn over ground to make an 
artificial scent for hounds; (c) = SACHET 3; 
-bottle; -gland, a gland which secretes an 
odoriferous substance; -organ Ent. and Zool., an 
organ that secretes scent, a scent-bag, scent- 
gland; spray, an ornamental s.-botile with 
apparatus for distributing the s. in a fine spray. 
Hence Scentful a. full of s., fragrant. 

Scent (sent), v. [In xtv sent(e — (O)Fr. sentir 
feel, perceive, smell L. sentire feel, per- 
ceive. The unexpl. sp. scent does not appear 
till xvi] 1. (rans. To find or track (game, 
prey, etc.) by the smell; also, (o s. out. In 
later use: To become aware of by the sense 
of smell. b. fig. To perceive as if by smell; 
to find out instinctively; to detect 1553. 
2. intr. Of a hound or other animal: ta. To 
perceive the smell of (the quarry) b. To 
hunt by the sense of smell; also, to sniff the 
air for a scent. late ME. 3. To exhale an 
odour; to smell. Now rare or Obs. late ME. 
4. trans. To impregnate with an odour; to 
is mut 

„But soft, me thinkes I sent the Mornin; 
SHAKS. Like vultures scenting their DAS 
1878. b. Perhaps not senting the Design of the 
Clowns 1658. 2. b. So sented the grim Feature, 
and upturn'd His Nostril wide into the mirky 
SLE 5 RM air scents of knavery 
Walls Darwen, moak of burning Cedar s, thy 

Scented (se-ntéd), ppl. a. 1579. f. Scher 
v. and sb. + -ED.] fl. With prefixed adv.: 
Endowed with the power of tracking by 
sense of smell pip» 2. Impregnated with 
perfume . 3. That has a f aling 
DUE 1666. DOES 

«S. caper: see. E 
the s. XO ONERE „ 

Scentless (se mtles), a. 1605. [f. Scent sb. 


SCEPTRE 


+ Ass.] fi. Without the faculty of smell. 
2. Without odour or perfume 1618. 

Scepsis (ske-psis). 1876. [- Gr. oxéjs 
inquiry, doubt, f. oxérreoðar; See SOEPTIC.) 
Sceptical attitude in philosophy. 

Sceptic, U.S. skeptic (ske-ptik), a. and sb, 
1575. [- Fr. sceptique or L. scepticus, in sb, 
pl. sceptici followers of the Greek philosopher 
Pyrrho of Elis (Quintilian) — Gr. oxemrus, 
Sb. pl. oxenrxol, f. exémreoóo. look about, 
consider, observe, rel. to oxoz- in axomeiv, 
oxonés; Bee SCOPE sb. The spelling with sk- 
is rarein Eng., usualin U.S. The pron. with 
(Sk) is due to reversion to Gr.] A. adj, — 
ScEPTICAL a. Now rare exc. as the epithet ofa 
school of philosophers. B. sb. 1. Philos. One 
who, like Pyrrho and his followers, doubts 
the possibility of real knowledge of any kind; 
one who holds that there are no adequate 
grounds for certainty as to the truth of any 
proposition whatever, Also, less correctly, 
applied to those who deny the competence 
of reason outside the limits of experience. 
1587, 2. One who doubts the validity of what 
claims to be knowledge in some particular 
department of inquiry (e.g. metaphysics, 
theology, natural science, etc); pop., one 
who maintains a doubting attitude with 
reference to some particular question or 
statement. Also, a person of sceptical 
temper. 1615. 3. spec. One who doubts, 
without absolutely denying, the truth of the 
Christian religion or important parts of it; 
often loosely, an unbeliever in Christianity 
1638, 4. occas., A seeker after truth; an 
inquirer who has not yet arrived at definite 
convictions 1618. 

1. Hee is a Scepticke, and dare hardly giue credit 
to his senses 1608. 2. The Sceptick will not take 
Pains to search Things to the Bottom, but when 
he sees Difficulties on both Sides resolves to 
believe neither of them Wars. 3. In listening to 
the arguments of a s, you are breathing a poison- 
ous atmosphere 1863. 4. The Sceptick doth 
neither affirm, neither denie any Position: but 
doubteth of it RALEGH. 

Sceptical, U.S. skeptical (ske:ptikül), a. 
1639. [f. as prec.; see -ICAL.] a, Of persons: 
Inclined to or imbued with scepticism; in 
mod. use often, dubious or incredulous. b. 
Of doctrines, opinions, etc.: Characteristic 
of a sceptic; of the nature of scepticism. 
Hence Sce · ptically, U.S. ske:ptically adv. 

Scepticism, U.S. skepticism  (ske'pti- 
siz’m). 1640. [f. ScEPTIO + -1sM. Cf. Fr. 
scepticisme.] 1. Philos. The doctrine of the 
Sceptics; the opinion that real knowledge of 
any kind is unattainable 1061. 2. Sceptical 
attitude in relation to some particular 
branch of science; doubt as to the truth of 
Some assertion or supposed fact. Also, 
sceptical temper in general. 1646. 3. Doubt 
of the Christian religion, unbelief 1800. 

1. Consistent rationalism always in the end col- 
lapses into s. 1008. 2. A state of s. and suspense 
may amuse a few inquisitive minds GIBBON. 

Scepticize (ske:ptisoiz), v. 1698. [f. SOEP- 
TIC + -IZE 3.) inir. To play the sceptic; to 
take up the position of a philosophical 
doubter. 

He hath a great mind to S., and to maintain 


Paradoxes 1698. 
Sceptre (se:ptox), sb. IME. ceptre, septre 


(with later assim. to L. and Gr.) — OFr. 
ceptre, (also mod.) sceptre - L. sceptrum Gr. 
och, f. oxýmtew prop. ore prop 
oneself, lean (on).] 1. An ornamental rod or 
wand (often of gold and jewelled) borne in 
the hand as a symbol of regal or imperial 
authority. b. Her. A representation of this 
1610. 2. fig. Taken as the power or authority 
symbolized by a sceptre; hence, royal or 
imperial dignity, sovereignty, supremacy. 
late ME. 13. A constellation in the southern 
hemisphere —1850. 

1. His Scepter shewes the force of temporal 

wer, The attribute to awe and Maiestie SHAKS. 

. The septre fro Juda shal not be takun awey 
WYCLIF Gen. 49:10. Hence Sce-ptral a. pertain- 
ing to, serving as, as. Sce-ptreless a. obeying no 
8.; wielding no s. 

Sceptre (se. pte, v. late ME. If. pres.] 1. 
trans. To furnish with a sceptre. 2. To touch 
(with a sceptre) as a sign of royal assent or 
SAONE Cuni passed by Parliament) 1280 

» Crown'd wi sharp T. „ and scep! 
witha Reed 1211. vi 


SCH 


Sch. In mod. Eng. (sk) is the normal pro- 
nunciation of sch in words of classical 
derivation, where it represents L. sch, Gr. ox. 
(The only exceptions are schist, eto. schedule, 
and schism, eto.) Sch is also pronounced (sk) 
in Italian words, e.g. scherzo. The only 
words in which sch represents (s) are schism 
and its derivatives, the pronunciation of the 
MBE. form cisme (from OFr. cisme) having 
survived although the spelling has been re- 
fashioned. The pronunciation of sch as 
(stf) occurs only medially in escheat, eschew, 
discharge, etc. where the s and the ch belong 
to different syllables. In a few alien words 
from German (e.g. schnapps), in schist, and in 
schedule sch has the value (J). 

Schadenfreude (fa-donfroida). 1922. [G., 
lit. ‘harm-joy’.] Malicious joy in the mis- 
fortunes of others. 

llSchanse, schanze, schantze (skans). 
S. Afr. 1880. [Du. schans (S. Afr. Du. skans) 
= G. schanze. See Sconce sb.*] A heap or 
breastwork of stones used as a protection 
against rifle fire. 

Schappe (fep). 1885. [G., =  'silk- 
waste'.] A strong dull-surfaced silk fabric. 

Schedule (fe'di&l, U.S, ske:diul, sb. 
[Late ME. cedule, sedule — (O)Fr. cédule — 
late L. schedula small slip of paper, dim of 
scheda (- Gr. oxé6n) leaf of papyrus; see -ULE.] 
Tl. A slip or scroll of parchment or paper 
containing writing; a ticket, label, placard ; a 
short note —1050. 2, ta. Orig., an explanatory 
or supplementary paper or slip of parchment 
accompanying or appended to a document; 
in 16-17th c. occas. used for a codicil to a will. 
b. Hence, an appendix to an Act of Par- 
liament or a legal instrument containing a 
statement of details. c. In wider sense, any 
tabular or classified statement, as, e.g. an 
insolvent's statement of assets and liabilities, 
a return of particulars liable to income-tax, 
ete, Occas. a blank form to be filled up by 
the insertion of particulars under the several 
headings. late ME. 3, A time-table. Chiefly 
U.S. 1873. 

3. transf. Halting was not in [his] s. for that 
afternoon 1873. On s. (time), to schedule time 


(orig. U. S.). 

Schedule (fé-didl, U.S. ske-didl), v. 1862. 
[f. preo.] 1. (rans. To enter in a schedule or 
list. In railway use: To enter (a train) in the 
time-table. Often in ppl. a. 2. To affix as a 
schedule (£o an Act of Parliament) 1885. 

1. The train got in at the scheduled time (mod.). 

Scheelite (fi-loit). 1887. [f. name of K. W. 
Scheele, the discoverer of tungstic acid + 
ATE! 2 b.] Min. Tungstate of calcium, found 
in brilliant crystals of various colours. 

Schelling (ske-lin, Du. sxe-in). Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1535. [Du. See SCHILLING, SHILLING, 
SKILLING.) A silver coin formerly current in 
the Low Countries, of the value of 6 stivers 
or from 5d. to 74d. sterling. 

Schelm (Jelm). arch. 1584. 
8ee SKELLUM.] A rascal. 

Schema (ski-ma). Pl. schemata (ski-mà- 
tă). 1839. - Gr. ot,’ SCHEME sb. ] Philos. 
In Kant: Any one of certain forms or rules of 
the ‘productive imagination’ through which 
the understanding is able to apply its 
categories’ to the manifold of sense-per- 
ception in the process of realizing knowledge 
or experience. 

Schematic (skime-tik), a. 1701. [f. Gr. 
Oxtuc, oxnuer- SCHEME + Ad.] 1. Pertaining to 
a scheme or schema; feorresponding (to 
Something else) according to a scheme. 2. 
Pertaining to logical ‘figure’ 1838. 3. 
Suggested or modified by a preconceived 
system 1894. 4, Fine Art. Following a con- 
ventional type 1868. 

185 hele art symbolised these in grand s. forms 


Schematism (ski-mitiz’m). 1617. L- 
mod. I.. schematismus (Bacon) — Gr. oxnua- 
Tcuós the assumption of a certain form or 
appearance, f. oypuar(tew; see next, -ISM.] 
11. The use of a ‘scheme’ or rhetorical figure. 
Couns. 2. Mode of arrangement of parts or 
Particles; inner structure. Now rare. 1660. 
3. A schematic arrangement; a set form for 
Classification or exposition. Also, the 
Schematic method of presentation. 1701. 4. 


[G. schelm; 


1901 


Philos. ‘Schematizing’ action (of the in- 
tellect). In Kant: The application of the 
categories, by means of schemata, to the 
data of sense-perception. 1839. 

Schematist (ski-mátist) 1693. [- mod.L, 
*schematista, f. as prec.; see -IST.] 1. The 
framer of a ‘scheme’ or system of doctrine. 
iar 9975 who expounds a scheme; a projector 

Schematize (ski-mátoiz), v. 1828. [orig.— 
Gr. oynuazitew assume a certain form, figure, 
etc.; in later use f. Gr. oxſua, oxnuar- SCHEME + 
k.] 1. trans. To reduce to a scheme or 
formula. 2, Kantian Philos. To apply the 
categories, by means of schemata, to the 
data of sense-perception 1839. 

Scheme (skim), sb. 1550. - L. schema — 
Gr. oxfue form, figure.) fl. Rhet. = FIGURE 
sb. V. 1. 1684. 12. A diagram showing the 
relative positions, either real or apparent, of 
the heavenly bodies; esp. in Astrol., a horo- 
Scope —1824. f3. In wider sense: A diagram; 
à figure drawn to illustrate a mathematical 
proposition, etc.; a map or plan of a town; 
an architect’s designs for a building; and the 
like —1826. 4. An analytical or tabular state- 
ment. a. An epitome exhibiting the struc- 
ture of a book, passage, argument, etc.; also, 
an outline draft of a projected literary work 
1647. b. A table; a prearranged system of 
classification 1677. 5. a. A plan, design; a 
programme of action 1647. b. Hence, A plan 
of action devised in order to attain some end; 
a project, enterprise. Often with un- 
favourable notion, a self-seeking or an under- 
hand project, a plot, or a visionary or foolish 
project. 1718. c. An escapade of a humorous 
character, a ‘spree’. Now dial. 1758. 6, ta. 
A theory —1725. b. A body of related doc- 
trines, a speculative system 1685. 7. A 
system of correlated things, institutions, 
arrangements, etc.; the manner in which 
such a system is organized 1736. b. Painting. 
S. of colour: the system of selection and 
arrangement of colours characteristic of a 
particular painter or school, or adopted in a 
particular picture. Also c. scheme, often used 
gen. for any arrangement of colours. 1884. 
18. Form, aspect, appearance —1743. 

2. To make a small velvet. bags for the scheme of 
nativity Scorr. 3. A s. of the city of Lepanto 
1682. 4. a. I intend this but for a S. of a larger 
Design 1695, b. In Tapak ix. is given his S. of 
Sciences 1868. 5. a. That is the whole s. and 
intention of all marriage-articles GAY. b. But this 
deep-laid s. was in a moment disconcerted 1759. 
The t irrigation schemes of the North-West 
Provinces 1888. Phr. To lay a s. 6. b. His 
comprehensive s. of theology 1858. 7. Ah Love! 
could thou and I with Fate conspire To grasp 
this sorry S. of Things entire, Would not we 
shatter it to bits FITZGERALD. 8. For they had 
the s. of truth not the substance 1077. 

Scheme (skim), sb.* 1690 (skeen). [Origin 
unkn.] In full s.-arch: The arch of larger 
radius in the middle of a three-centre arch 
or elliptical arch. b. quasi-adj. Constructed 
with a ‘scheme’ 1703. 

Scheme (skim), v. 1716. If. SCHEME sb.!] 
1, trans. To devise as a scheme; to lay 
schemes for; to effect by contrivance or 
intrigue 1767. b. intr. To use ingenuity, 
resort to contrivance; to devise plans, esp. 
underhand or with sinister motive 1842. 2. 
trans. To reduce to a scheme or formula 
(rare) 1716. 

1. To..s, a mode of escape 1868. Hence 
Schemer, one who devises or enters into 
schemes; one who plots. Sche-mingly adv. 

Schemist (ski-mist). 1724. [f. SCHEME sb.’ 
+ ast.) fi. An intriguing plotter —1825. 2. 
One who forms a scheme; a projector 1753. 

lScherm (skerm). S. Afr- 1861. [Du., = 
G. schirm screen.] A screen or barrier of 
brushwood or the like which serves as a 
protection for troops, as an ambuscade from 
which to shoot game, or to prevent cattle 
from straying. 

Scherzando (skertsa nde), adv, 1811. 
Lt., gerund of scherzare play, sport, f. scherzo 
sport, jest, (Mus.) lively movement.] Mus. 
A direction: Playfully, sportively. Also 
attrib. (quasi-adj.), and ellipt. as sb., a s. 
movement. j 

Scherzo (ske-rtso). 1862. [It., lit. sport, 
jest.] Mus. A lively movement, occupying 


SCHISMATIZE 


the second or third place in à symphony or 
sonata. 

Schiedam (ski-dem, skidw-m). 1821. A 
variety of gin, so called from the town in 
Holland where it is distilled. 

Schiller (i-loz). 1804. [G., play of colours, 
etc.] Min. 1. In terms adapted from G., de- 
noting minerals or rocks having a shining 
surface, as s. asbestos, rock, stone. 2. A 
peeuliar lustre charaeteristic of certain 
minerals, as hypersthene. Also afírib. 1835. 

Schillerize (Jiloroiz), v. 1885. f. prec. 
+ -IZE.) trans. To subject (a crystal) to schil- 
lerization. Hence Schi:lleriza-tion, a pro- 
cess of change in crystals, giving rise to a 
‘schiller’ appearing when the crystal is 
turned in various directions. 

Schiller spar (filezspài) 1796. [- G. 
schillerspath; see SCHILLER 1 and SPAR sb., 
and cf. FELDSPAR.] Min. = BASTITE, 

Schilling (fi-lin). 1693. [G.; see SHIL- 
LING. Cf. SCHELLING, SKILLING sb.*] A silver 
coin and money of account formerly in use 
in North Germany. b. A modern Austrian 
coin (par about 7d.), 100 groschen. 

\\Schindylesis (skindilisis). 1830. [mod. 
L. = Gr. exwóvAnas.] Anat. An articulation 
formed by the reception of a thin plate of one 
bone into a fissure or groove in another. 

Schipperke (fi-porkt, ski-p-, Du. ||Bxi- 
pərkə). 1887, [Du. dial.,lit. ‘little boatman'.] 
A kind of lapdog. 

Schism (sizz'm). [Late ME. scisme, sisme — 
OFr. scisme, sisme (mod. schisme) — eccl. L. 
schisma — Gr. cxtoua rent, cleft, in N.T. 
division in the Church, f. *oyi-, base of 
oxitew split, cleave. The sp. was assim. 
(xvi), as in Fr., to the L. form.] 1. In the 
versions of the N.T.: A (metaphorical) rent 
or cleft. 2. Eccl. A breach of the unity of the 
visible Church; the division of the Church, 
or of some portion of it, into separate and 
mutually hostile organizations; the condition 
of being so divided, or an instance of this, late 
ME. b. spec. A state of divided spiritual 
allegiance in Western Christendom caused 
by a disputed election to the Papacy; esp. 
The Great (Western) S. (1878-1417) 1460. c. The 
öttence of causing or promoting divisions in 
the Church. late ME. d. A sect or body 
formed by division within the Church; a 
schismatic sect 1511. 3. gen. In early use, a 
state of disunion, dissension, or mutual 
hostility, Now, a division into mutually 
opposing parties of à body of persons that 
have previously acted in concert. Also, in 
recent use, a discord, breach (between 
persons or things). late ME. 

1. 1 Cor. 12:25. 2. c. From all false doctrine, 
heresy, and s. Bk. Com. Prayer, Litany. 3. The 
eternal and inevitable s, between the Romanticists 
and the Classicists 1839. 

Comb.: S. Act, the statute 13 Anne c. 7 (1714; 
repealed in 1719 by 5 Geo. I, c. 4), requiring ali 
teachers to conform to the Established Church. 

Schisma (ski-zmà). Pl. schismata. 1653. 
[Late L. schisma ‘dimidium commatis’, spec. 
use of Gr. cx(cua division.] Acoustics. ta. In 
ancient Gr. use, the half of a comma. b. The 
difference between a diaschisma and a 
syhtonie comma, represented by the ratio 
32.805 : 32.768. 

Schismatic (sizme-tik), a. and sb. [In 
xiv scismatik, etc, — OFr, scismatique (mod. 
schismatique) — eccl. L. schismaticus — eccl. 
Gr. oywuarwós, f. Gr. oxloua, cxwpuor-; See 
SCHISM sb., -10.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
schism or schismatics; of the nature of 
schism; guilty of the offence of schism 1440. 

Though the s. Swede, Gustavus, is Gone home 
BYRON, 

B. sb. One who promotes or countenances 
schism in the Church; one who is guilty of the 
sin of schism; a member or adherent of a 
schismatical body. late ME. b. spec. In R. C. 
use, one of those Roman Catholics who in the 
reign of Elizabeth conformed by occasionally 
attending the services of the Church of Eng- 
land, in order to avoid the penalties de- 
nounced against recusants 1584. So Schis- 
mattical a., -ly adv., -ness. 

Schismatize (si-zmiteiz), v. 1601. [- Fr. 
tscismatiser or med.L. schismatizare cause a 
schism, f. eccl. Gr. oxícua, Har-; See Ik. ] 1. 
intr. To behave as a schismatic; to favour or 


SCHIST 


advocate schismatie principles; to lead or 
belong to a schismatic body. 2. trans. a. To 
lead into schism. b. To divide into parties. 
rare. 1645. 

Schist (fist). 1793. [- Fr. schiste — L. 
schistos (lapis s. ‘fissile stone’, Pliny) — Gr. 
oxid (c. Mos perh. talo), pa. ppl. adj. f. 
*skhid-; see SCHISM.] Geol. A crystalline rock 
whose component minerals are arranged in a 
more or less parallel manner. 

Schistose (fi-std"s), a. 1794. [f. SCHIST + 
-OSE'.] Geol. Laminated; having a formation 
resembling a schist. Hence Schisto'sity 
Geol., the direction or line of cleavage in à 
rock of crystalline formation. So Schi-stous 
a. 1802. 

Schizanthus (skoizw-npis, ski-). 1829. 
[mod.L., f. Scho- + Gr. dds flower.] Any 
plant of the solanaceous genus so-called, 
having finely divided leaves and showy 
flowers. 

Schizo- (skoi-zo, Skoizo:), comb. form irreg. 
repr. Gr. oxifew to split. 

Schizocarp [Gr. capnds fruit] Bol., a term 
applied to dry fruits which break up into two or 
more one-seeded mericarps without dehiscing. 
Schi-zoceele (sf) [Gr. «ocv hollow] Zool., a 
perivisceral cavity formed by a splitting of the 
mesoblast. ||Schizoge-nesis Biol., fissiparous 
generation. Schizognathism (-o:gnápiz'm) [Gr. 
yvátos jaw] Ornith. a condition in which the bony 
palate is cleft from the posterior nares to the end 
of the beak; hence Schizo-gnathous a., having a 
cleft palate. Schizogony (-p:gdni) [Gr. -yovla 
reproduction] Zool., =  schizogenesis; hence 
Schizogo-nic a., 1 8 to schizogony; spec. 
8. cycle, the second of the two stages in the life- 
history of a  Coccidian.  ||Schizomycetes 
(-moisi-tiz) sb. pl. [MYCETES], a group of micro- 
scopic, rod-like, unicellular organisms, multi- 
piy ng by fission, variously known as Bacteria, 

icrobes, etc.; rarely in sing. schizomycete. 
Schizophyte (-foit) [-PHYTE] Biol., a micro- 
seopic organism multiplying by fission, akin to 
Schizomyceles. Schi:zopod  (-pod) Zool., a 
member of the ||Schizo-poda sb, pl. [Gr. mo8- 
foot], a sub-order of crustaceans, named from the 
apparent splitting of the thoracic limbs produced 
by the great development of the exopodites; 
hence Schizo:podous a. Schizorhi-nal a. [Gr. 
Bis, Mv- nose] Ornith. having each nasal bone 
deeply cleft or forked, 

Schizophrenia (skoizofri-niá, skidzo-, -ts-). 
1912. [mod.L. (P. E. Bleuler, of Zurich), 
after Fr. schizophrénie; f. Gr. ġońv mind; see 
prec., -A'.] A form of mental disease in 
which the personality is disintegrated and 
detached from its environment; *split-mind '. 
So Schi-zophrene (-frin), one so affected; 
-phrenic (-fre-nik) a. 

Schloss (flos). 1838. 
castle, 

Schmelz (ſmelts), Schmelze (fme-ltsə). 
1851. Also schmelz glass. [G. schmelz(glas, 
f. schmelz enamel, fusion. of colours.] Applied 
to various kinds of Bohemian glass prepared 
to receive colour. 

llSchnapps (fnreps). 1818. - G. schnap(p)s 
dram of drink, liquor (esp. gin) — LG., Du. 
snaps gulp, mouthful, f. snappen seize, 
snatch (see SNAP v..] An ardent spirit 
resembling Hollands gin. 

Schnebelite (fné'-béloit), 1893. [t. the 
name Schnebelin + -YTE' 4 a.] An explosive 
principally composed of specially treated 
ehlorate of potash, invented by the brothers 
Sohnebelin. 

Schneiderian (fnoidi*riün), a. 1803, [f. 
name of C. V. Schneider of Würtemberg 
(1610-80); see -IAN.] S. membrane, the mucous 
membrane of the nose. 

Schnorrer (Ing: roa). Jewish. 1892. [Yid- 
dish var, of G. schnurrer, f. schnurren (slang) 
go begging.] A Jewish beggar. 

Scholar (skolüi). [ME. scoler, aphetic — 
OFr. escoler, -ier (mod. écolier) = late L. 
scholaris, f. L. schola SCHOOL; see ARI. The 
L. word was adopted in late OE. scol(ijere 
pupil, learner.] 1. One who is taught in a 
school; now esp. a boy or girl attending an 
elementary school. b. A pupil (of a particular 
master. Now arch. or rhel. OE. c. transf. 
One who acknowledges another as his 
master; a disciple 1577. d. With qualifying 
adj.: One who is quick (slow, etc.) at learning 
1605. 2. One who studies in the ‘schools’ at 
a university; a member of a university, esp. 
a junior or undergraduate member. Now 


[G.] A (German) 
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Hist. and in official use. ME. 3. A learned or 
erudite person; esp. one who is learned in the 
classical languages and their literature. late 
ME. b. In illiterate use, one whom the 
speaker regards as exceptionally learned. 
Often merely, one who is able to read and 
write. 1644. 4. A student who receives 
emoluments, during a fixed period, from the 
funds of a school, college, or university, 
towards defraying the cost of his education 
or studies, and as a reward of merit 1511. 

1. I am no breeching scholler in the schooles 
SHAKS. c. The Romans confessed themselves the 
scholars of the Greeks JOHNSON. 3. As becommed 
a Gentleman and a Scholer 1621. b. Nay, faith, 
sir, I am not so good a schollard to say much 


1667. 

Scholarch  (skó*laik). 1863, [- Gr. 
oxoddpyns, f. ox SCHOOL; see -ARCH.] Hist. 
The head of a school: spec. a. The head of an 
Athenian school of philosophy. b. In some 
Continental eountries, an official formerly 
charged with the inspection of schools. 

Scho-arism. Now rare. 1588. [. SCHOLAR 
+ -ISM 1 b.] The learning of the ‘schools’; 
scholarship. Oecas. used disparagingly. 

TSchola-rity. rare. 1599. - OFr. se(h)olar- 
ité or med. L. scholaritas, f. late L. scholaris; 
See SCHOLAR, -ITY.] The status of a scholar 
—1895. 

Schodarlike, a. and adv. 1551. |f. 
SCHOLAR + -LIKE.] A. adj. 11. Pertaining to 
scholars or ‘the schools’; scholastic 1592. 2. 
Resembling or befitting a learned man; 
scholarly 1589. +B. adv. Like a scholar or 
learned man; in a manner befitting a scholar 
1627. 

A. 2. Truewit was a S. kind of man DRYDEN. 

Scholarly (sko-láili) a. 1638. [f. SCHOLAR 
+ -LY'.] Pertaining to, or characterizing, a 
scholar; befitting, or natural to, a scholar; 
learned, erudite. 

A slight s. stoop R. BRIDGES. 

Scholarly (skoliili adv. rare. 1598. [f. 
SCHOLAR + -LY*.] As befits a scholar. 

Speake schollerly, and wisely SHAKS. 

Scholarship (sko-liafip). 1535. [f. SCHOLAR 
+ -sHIP.] 1. The attainments of a scholar; 
learning, erudition; esp. proficiency in the 
Greek and Latin languages and their 
literature. Also, the collective attainments 
of scholars; the sphere of polite learning. 
1589. b. Applied, by unlearned speakers, 
eto. to more modest educational attainments 
1620. 2, The status or emoluments of a 
scholar (see SCHOLAR 4) at a school, college, 
or university 1535, 

1. b. Then for my schollership a gentleman, Both 
reade and write, and cast a count I can 1620, 2. 
Id sooner win two School-house matches running 
than get the Balliol scholarship any day HUGHES. 

Scholastic (skdle:stik), a. and sb. 1596, 
[7 L. scholasticus — Gr. ooh. studious, 
learning, sb. scholar, f. cyoddtew be at 
leisure, devote one's leisure to learning, f. 
oro; see SCHOOL, -I0. Of. (O)Fr. scolastique.] 
A. adj. 11. Of persons: Having the charac- 
teristics of the scholar or student. MILT. 2, 
Of or pertaining to the teaching or methods 
of the Schoolmen 1596. 3. Pertaining to 
schools or school education 1647. 4, Follow- 
ing the methods of the ‘schools’; befitting 
the school; in bad sense, ‘pedantic, need- 
lessly subtle’ (J.) 1779. 

2. The absurdities of s. philosophy GoLDsM. 3. It 

5i 825 common for oe who have been bred to 
TO; F 

other qualification JOHNSON. ^ Coreen LY 


B. sb. 1. A Schoolman or a disciple of 
Schoolmen 1644. 12. A Sanol man Mor 
learning; occas. a mere scholar, as opp. to a 
man of the world —1748. 3. R. C. Ch. A 
member of the third grade in the organiza- 
8 ORT of Jesus 1853. 

- The shallow commenting of Sc] i 
So fSchola:stical a. 155151703; 1y ade. 18h. 

Scholasticism (skóle-stisiz'm). 1756. f. 
prec. + -ISM.] 1. The doctrines of the School- 
men; the predominant theological and philo- 
sophical teaching of the period A.D. 1000- 
1500, based upon the authority of the 
Christian Fathers and of Aristotle and his 
commentators 1756. 2, Servile adherence to 
the methods and teaching of the schools; 
narrow or unenlightened insistence on tradi- 
tional doctrines and forms of exposition 1861. 
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Scholiast (sko"liwst). 1583. [- late Gr, 
cxoMaorís, f. cxoMáLew, f. oxó\ov; see next.] 
One who writes explanatory notes upon an 
author; esp. an ancient commentator upon 
a classical writer. Hence Scholia:stic a. of 
or pertaining to a 8. 

Scholion (skó*-lign). 
[Gi ee next.] = next 1. 

A. Glosse, or s., for thexposition of old wordes 


Now rare. 1579. 


1579. 

\\Scholium (skó*lijm). Pl. scholia (skós-- 
lid). 1535. [mod.L. scholium — Gr. oxóMow, 
f. cxoXj learned discussion; see School.] An 
explanatory note or comment; spec. an 
ancient exegetical note or comment upon a 
passage in a Greek or Latin author. b. In 
certain mathematical works: A note added 
by the author illustrating or further develop- 
ing some point treated in the text 1704. So 
tScho-ly sb. scholium —1697; v. trans. to 
write scholia upon; inir. to comment —1641, 

School (skül), sb. IO E. Sc, scolu, corresp. 
to MLG., MDu. schale (Du. school), OHG. 
scuola (G. schule), Gmo. — med.L. schild, for 
L. schola — Gr. cxody leisure, employment of 
leisure in disputation, lecture, (later) 
school; reinforced in ME. by aphetic - OFr. 
escole (mod. école) — Rom. scola.] I. 1, An 
establishment in which boys or girls, or both, 
receive instruction. b. Used, without article, 
to mean: Instruction in, attendi 
School OE. c. Used, without 
session of school; the set time of attendance 
at school 1598. d. Those who are present in, 
or are attending, a school ME. e. Applied 
(as in upper, lower s$.) to a division of a large 
school, comprising several forms or classes. 
Also, in Jesuit schools, a form or class. 1629, 
f. The building in which a school is carried 
on. At Rugby, a school-house; also, the 
large class-room of a school-house. 1843. g. 
High School. A designation applied to 
certain classes of schools for secondary 
education in the British Islands and the U.S. 
1581. 2. The place in which an ancient 
Greek or Roman philosopher taught his 
hearers. late ME. 3. gen. An institution in 
which instruetion of any kind is given 
(whether to children or adults). In recent 
use, after French example, employed as the 
official title of various institutions for 
superior technical or scientific instruction, 
e.g. The S. of Mines, The S. of Economics, eto. 
1440. b. spec. = riding-s. 1860. 4. fig. A 
place, environment, etc., where one gains 
instruction in virtue, accomplishments, or 
the like; a person or thing regarded as a 
source of instruction or training OE. 5. The 
body of persons that are or have been taught 
by a particular master (in philosophy, 
science, art, etc.); hence, a body or succession 
of persons who are disciples of the same 
master, or who are united by a general 
similarity of principles and methods 1612; 
also, a type or brand of doctrine or practice 
1892. b. fig. A set of persons who agree in 
certain opinions, etc. 1798. 

1. BOARD-, CHARITY-, GRAMMAR-, INFANT-, 
PUBLIC, SUNDAY-SCHOOL: see those words; also 
Free school (FREE a. IV. 7). b. Phr. To be at 8., 0 
go to 8., to put, send to s.: She was a vixen when 
she went to schoole SHAKS. To go to s. (to), fig. 
to submit to be taught (by). To put to 8., fig., to 
subject to teaching; often, to presume to correct 
(one’s superior). To keep (a) s., to be the master 
Or mistress of a 8. To tell tales out of 8., said lit. of 
children (now rare or obs.); hence fig. to betray 
damaging secrets. c. How now Sir Hugh, no 
Schoole to day? SHAKS. Keeping me in after $. to 
study 1898. 3. Dancing, music, riding 8. fig. The 
S. for Scandal SHERIDAN (title). 4. Empires, and 
Monarchs, and thir radiant Courts, Best s. of besi 
experience Mri. 5. The Roman, the Florentine, 
the Bolognese schools. . These are the three great 
schools of the world in the epick stile. SIR J. 
REYNOLDS. b. Of the old s., old-fashioned. 

II. Senses of mediwval academic origin. 1. 
An organized body of teachers and scholars 
in one of the higher branches of study 
cultivated in the Middle Ages; esp. a faculty 
of a university. Now Hist. OE. b. collect. pl. 
(In later use always the schools.) The faculties 
composing a university; universities in 
general; the sphere or domain of academic 
discussion or traditional academic doctrines 
and methods. late ME. 2. The S. the 
Schools: the Schoolmen, the scholastic 
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philosophers and theologians collectively. 
Now rare or Obs. 1614. 3. a. sing. The 
puilding or room set apart for the lectures 
or exercises of a particular ‘school’ (in a 
university). b. pl. A building belonging to a 
university, containing rooms orig. for 
lectures in the several faculties, later for the 
disputations and exercises for degrees, etc. 
Hence, in mod, Oxford use: The building in 
which most of the university examinations 
are held, 1590. 4, In mod. Oxford use. a. pl. 
The periodical examinations for the degree 
of B.A. 1828. b. Each of the several courses 
of study, in any of which an ‘honours’ 
degree in Arts may be taken; corresponding 
to the Cambridge Tripos' 1873. 

1. Siche doutes we shulden sende to pe scole of 
Oxenforde WycLrr. b. This whole mystery of 
Genera and Species, which make such a noise in 
the Schools LOOKE. 3. b. There is no more 
characteristic spot in Oxford than the quadrangle 
of the schools HUGHES. 

TIIL A particular method or discipline 
taught —1529. 

Frenssh she spak ful faire and fetisly, After the 
scole of Stratford atte Bowe CHAUCER. 

IV. Repr. L. schola, Gr. ox, in late 
senses. t1. A public building, gallery, or the 
like —1001, 2. Hist, One of the cohorts or 
companies into which the Imperial guard was 
divided 1776. 

Comb.: 8.-book, a book of instruction used at s.; 
-craft (arch.), knowledge taught in schools; 
-dame, an old woman who keeps a small s. for. 
young children; -day, (a) pl. the days or period 
(of one's life) in which one is at s.; (b) a day on 
which there is ordinary instruction in a day-s.; 
-divine — SCHOOLMAN 1; -divinity, the religious 
principles and doctrines taught in the medieval 
‘Schools’; doctor. f() = SCHOOLMAN 1; (b) the 
medical attendant of a s.; -inspector (cf. 
INSPECTOR 1); -learning, f(a) the learning of 
‘the schools’; (b) education at s.; -ma'am, 
-marm, a schoolmistress; -mate, a companion 
at s.; ship, a ship for training boys in practical 
Seamanship; -time, (a) the time at which s. 
commences, or during which s. continues; (5) that 
period of life which is passed ats. Hence Schoo-l- 
ery (rare), that which is taught in a s., or as in a 8. 

School (skül) sb.“ late ME. [- MLG., 
MDu. schóle (Du. school) troop, multitude, 
spec. ‘school’ of whales = OS. scola, OE. 
scolu troop : WGme. *skula, perh. orig. 
division, f. *skul- *skel- *skal- divide (see 
SHELL sb., SKILL).] 1, A shoal or large number 
of fish, porpoises, whales, ete. swimming 
together whilst feeding or migrating. 2. 
transf. ta. A troop, crowd (of persons); à 
large number, mass (of inanimate things). 

. A flock, company (of animals). 1555. 

1. A Scool of Pilchards, came swimming. into 
the Harbour DE For. 

School (skal), v.! 1573. [f. SCHOOL sb.'] 
1, trans, To put or send to school; to educate 
at school 1577. 2. ‘To teach with superiority, 
to tutor’ (J.) 1573. tb. To chastise —1628. 3. 
To educate, train (a person, his mind, tastes, 
Powers, etc.); to render wise, skilful, or tract- 
able by training or discipline. Often transf., 
said of God, the experiences of life, surround- 
ing influences, etc. 1591. b. To discipline, 
bring under control, correct (oneself, one’s 
thoughts, feelings, ete.) 1579. c. pass. To be 
educated in (certain beliefs, sentiments, 
habits). Also const. inf. 1841. 4. To instruct 
(a person) how to act; to teach (a person) his 
Dart 1579. 5, To train or exercise (a horse) in 
Movements 1869. b. inir. To ride straight 
across country 1885. 
ie Yet hee’s gentle, neuer school’d, and yet 
1 pane 2. He schooleth and lessoneth the 
n^ [s Plainly 1624, 3. They were too well schooled 
e e tricks of reservation 1856. b. I pray you 
b Hoole. your seife SHAKS. 4. Herodias schooled 

ome in the part she was to play 1874. 
„School (skül) v.“ 1597, [f. SCHOOL 80. 2] 
intr. To collect or swim together in ‘schools’. 

9 8. up: to collect at or near the surface of 
the water, said of fishes. 

Schoo board. 1870. [BOARD sb. II. 4 b. 
105 England and Wales from 1870-1902, and 
E Scotland since 1872, a body of persons 
1 1 05 , by the ratepayers of a school 
plot to provide sufficient accommodation 
ei Public elementary schools for all the 

Sand of the district. 

E Choolboy (skü-lboi) 1588. [f. SCHOOL sb.* 
n OY.] 1. A boy attending or belonging 

o a school. 2. attrib. or adj. 1687. 
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1. Every Schole-boy knows it JER. TAYLOR. 

Schoolfellow (skü-lfe:lo»). 1440. [f. SCHOOL 
Sb. + FELLOW sb.] One who is or formerly 
was at the same school at the same time with 
another. 

Schoolgirl (sku-lgoiD. 1809. [f. ScHooL 
3b. + GIRL] A girl attending school. 
Hence Schoolgi:rlish a. 

School-house. late ME. 1. A building 
appropriated for the use of a school; also, the 
dwelling-house provided for the use of the 
schoolmaster or schoolmistress, usu. adjoin- 
ing a school. 2. At some public schools, the 
name given to the headmaster’s house. 
Also, the boys belonging to this house. 1857. 

Schooling (skülip), vbl. sb. 1449. lf. 
SCHOOL v.' + -ING'.] 1. The action of teach- 
ing, or the state or fact of being taught, in a 
school; seholastic education. b. The main- 
tenance of a child at school; cost of school 
education 1563. 12. Disciplinary correction, 
chastisement; admonition, reproof —1818. 3. 
The exercising of horse and rider in the 
riding-school, or of horses in the hunting- 
field 1753. 

2. I confess I thought the s. as severe as the case 
merited SCOTT. 

Schoolman (ski-Imén). 1540, [SCHOOL 
sb. ] 1. One of the writers, from about the 
9th to the 14th c., who treat of logic, meta- 
physies, and theology as taught in the 
medieval ‘schools’ or universities; a 
medieval scholastic. 12. One who is versed 
in the learning of the ‘schools’, esp. one who 
is expert in formal logic or school-divinity 
1732. 3. One engaged in scholastic pursuits; 
a professional teacher or student 1712. 

1. He would stand, like the Schoolman’s Ass, 
irresolute, . betwixt equal Motives HUME. 

Schoolmaster (skü-lma:sto). ME. If. 
SCHOOL sb. + MASTER sb.] 1, The master 
of a school, or one of the masters in a school. 
tb. Applied to a private tutor—1654. 2. Used 
as a name for certain species of fishes 1734. 

1. The s. is abroad, a saying of Ld. Brougham, 
orig. expressing exulting confidence in the results 
of the spread of popular education, but later used 
chiefly In derision, b. Tam. Shr. I. i. 04. Hence 
Schoo-Imaster v. (em trans. to govern, 
regulate, or command in the manner of a s. 
Schoo-mastering vòl. sb. the occupation or 
protein of a s.; also, an education in school. 

ichoo-Imasterish a. 

Schoolmistress (skü-lmi:strés). 1500. f. 
SCHOOL sb. + MISTRESS.) A woman who 
teaches in a school; the mistress of a school. 
In early use, a female teacher, governess. 

Schoolroom (ski-Irum). 1775. [f. SCHOOL 
b. + Room sb.] A room in which a school 
is held. Also, a room in a private house, in 
which the children of the family receive 
instruction or prepare their lessons. 

Schoolward (skü-Iwóud), adv. and a. 1801. 
[f. SCHOOL sb. + -WARD.] A. adv. Towards, 
in the direction of, school. B. adj. Directed 
or going toward school 1888. So Schoo:l- 
wards adv. 

Schooner (skü-nox), sb. 1716. [Said to be 
agent-noun (-ER!) f. New England vb. 
*scoon or *scun skim along water, for which 
there is no evidence.] 1, A small sea-going 
fore-and-aft rigged vessel, orig. with only 
two masts, but now often with three or 
four, and carrying one or more topsails. 
2. Prairie s., a large wagon with a canvas 
hood, used esp. by settlers crossing the 
prairies. U.S. 1858. 

Schooner (skü:noz), sb." 1886. [Of unkn. 
origin. Perh. a fanciful use of prec.] a. U.S. 
A tall beer-glass containing about double the 
quantity of an ordinary tumbler. b. Hence, 
in local British use, a retail measure of about 
14 fluid ounces for beer. 

Schorl (foil). 1779. (- G. schórl, of unkn. 
origin.] Min. Tourmaline, esp. the black 
variety. Hence Schorla:ceous a. 

Schottische (Jett. J. fotis), sb. 1859. - 
G. (der) schottische (tanz) the Scottish dance.] 
A dance of foreign origin resembling the 
polka, first introduced in England in 1848. 
Also, the music for this. Hence Schotti-sche 
v. intr. to dance a 8. 

Schout (skaut, Du. sxaut) Hist. 1481. 
[7 Du. schout, rel. to G. schulze.] An admin- 
istrative or municipal officer in the Low 
Countries and the Dutch Colonies. 
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Schreibersite (froi-boazoit). 1846. [f.name 
of von Schreibers, of Vienna; see TR 2 b. ] 
Min. A phosphide of iron and nickel occur- 
ring in meteoric iron. 

\\Schuit (skoit, Du. sxóit). Also schuyt. 
1617. [Du., see Scour sb.'] A Dutch flat- 
bottomed river-boat. : 

Schultze (fultso) 1881. [Name of E. 
Schultze, the inventor, used attrib.] S. (also 
Schultze’s) gunpowder, powder: an explosive 
having nitrolignin as its chief constituent; 
hence S. cartridge, one charged with this 
powder. 

Schwa: see SHEVA 2. 

Schwärmerei (fvé-rmorai). 1886. Enthusi- 
astic devotion; schoolgirlish attachment. 

Schwenkfeldian (fwenkfeldiün), sb. and 
a. Also fSwen(c)k-. 1562. [f. the name 
Schwenkfeld + -1AN.] A. sb. One of a sect 
founded by Caspar Schwenkfeld, a Silesian 


Protestant mystic (1490-1561) B. adj. 
Belonging to this sect. 
Scizenoid (soii-noid), a. and sb. 1840. f. 


mod. use of L. sciana - Gr. oxlawa; see -OID.] 
A. adj. Belonging to, characteristic of, or 
resembling a scimnoid or the sciænoids, B. 
sb. A fish of the family Scienide (type 
Sciæna). * 

Sciagraphic (seiügre-fik), a. 1815. lf. 
SCIAGRAPHY + -10; see -GRAPHIO.] Of or 
pertaining to sciagraphy. So Sciagra:- 
phical a. 1690, -ly adv. 1727. 

Sciagraphy (soie-grafi), 1598. ([- Fr. 
scia-, sciographie — L. scia-, sciographia — Gr. 
ord-, axwoypagia, f. oba, oxwoypddos, f. cid 
shadow + -ypaġos -GRAPH; See -GRAPHY.] 
1. That branch of perspective which deals 
with the projection of shadows; also, the 
delineation of an object in perspective with 
its gradations of light and shade. 12. A 
sciagraphic delineation or picture 1648. 13. 
An outline, draught, rough sketch. Chiefly 
fig. -1738. t4. The art or practice of finding 
the hour of the day or night by observation 
of the shadow of the sun, moon, or stars 
upon a dial —1721. 

Sciamachy  (soiemaki), skiamachy 
(Skoi-). 1623. - Gr. oxapayla, 1. o, Shadow 
+ pax, páxeoða: to fight.) A sham fight for 
exercise or practice; also, the action of 
fighting with a shadow. 

Scian (soi-án), a. 1820. [f. Scio, It. name of 
Chios, reputed birthplace of Homer.] Chian. 

+Sciathe-rical, a. 1614. [f. late Gr. ok- 
Onpuxds, f. ou pas sun-dial, lit. ‘shadow- 
catcher’, f. oxá shadow + @npav catch; see 
AL.] Concerned with the recording of the 
shadows cast by the planets, esp. that of 
the sun as a means of finding out the hour of 
the day —1756. So +Sciathe-ric a. —1755. 

Sciatic (soie-tik), a. and sb. 1641. [= 
(O)Fr. sciatique — late L. sciaticus, alt. of 
ischiaticus, for L. ischiadicus (after -aticus 
-ATIC) — Gr. lofadiuds, f. loxlov hip-joint, pl. 
loxía haunches, hams (cf. med.L. scia hip). 
Cf. ISCHIADIC, ISOHIATIO.] A. adj. 1. Affecting 
the hip or the sciatic nerves 1547. 2. Of or 
belonging to the ischium or hip 1597. 

1. S. pains GIBBON. S. passion, sciatica. 2. S. 
artery, the larger of the two terminal branches of 
the internal iliac. S. nerve, each of the two divi- 
sions of the sacral plexus, esp. the great s. nerve, 
which is the largest nerve in the human body. 

B. sb. t1. The ischium or hip -1565. 12. = 
SCIATICA 1801. 3. Short for s. nerve 1541, 

Sciatica (soie-tiki). 1444. [- late L. 
sciatica (sc. passio morbid affection, illness), 
fem. of sciaticus; see prec., -A 2.] A disease 
characterized by pain in the great sciatic 
nerye and its branches 1450. b. An attack 
of this disease 1444. Hence Scia-tical a. 
(now rare) pertaining to or of the nature of 
8.; (of a person) affected with s. 

Science (sei:xins ME. [- OFr. science L. 
scientia knowledge, f. scient-, pr. ppl. stem of 
scire know; see -ENCE.] 1. The state or fact 
of knowing; knowledge or cognizance of 
something specified or implied; also, know- 
ledge (more or less extensive) as a personal 
attribute. Now Theol., and occas. Philos. 
2. Knowledge acquired by study; aequain- 
tance with or mastery of any department of 
learning. late ME. b. Trained skill. Now esp. 
(somewhat joc.) with ref. to pugilism. 1785. 
3. A particular branch of knowledge or 
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study; a recognized department of learning: 
often opp. to art (ART sb. II. 2) ME. fb. A 
eraft, trade, or occupation requiring trained 
skill —1600. 4. A branch of study which is 
concerned either with a connected body of 
demonstrated truths or with observed facts 
systematically classified and more or less 
colligated by being brought under general 
laws, and which includes trustworthy 
methods for the discovery of new truth 
within its own domain 1725. 5, The kind of 
knowledge or intellectual activity of which 
the ‘sciences’ are examples. In early use, 
with ref. to sense 3: What is taught in the 
Schools, or may be learned by study. In 
mod. use chiefly: The sciences (in sense 4) as 
dist. from other departments of learning; 
scientific doctrine or investigation. late ME. 
b. In mod. use, often = ‘Natural and 
Physical Science’. Also atirib., as in s.- 
master, -teaching, ete. 1867. fe. Ozford Univ. 
Formerly applied to the portions of ancient 
and modern philosophy, logic, eto., included 
in the course of study for a degree in the 
School of Liter Humaniores —1903. 

1. Life is not the object of S.; we see a little, very 
little; and what is beyond we can only conjecture 
JOHNSON. 2. Be love my TO and s. 
crown EY Age GRAY. b. Phr. noble s. (of 
ulia) oxing or fencing go joc.) 3. In the 
Middle Ages, ‘the seven (liberal) sciences’ was 
often used synonymously with 'the seven liberal 
arts’, for the group of studies comprised by the 
Trivium (Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric) and the 
Quadrivium (Arithmetic, Music, Geometry, 
Astronomy). O.E.D. 4. Those truths which are 
the objects of particular sciences 1794. Exact, 
experimental, natural, physical sciences; see the 
adjs. 5. This species is new to s, 1864, c. He had 
none of his brother's love for the Greek philos- 
ophy, then known as ‘science’ 1903. 

lan of science. ta. A man who possesses 
knowledge in any department of learning, or 
trained skill in any art or craft. b. In mod. use, a 
man who has expert knowledge of some branch 
of science (usu., of physical or natural science), 
and devotes himself to its investigation. 

Scient (soi-ónt), a. late ME. [OFr. scient — 
L. sciens, scient-; see prec., -ENT.] Having 
science, knowledge, or skill. Now rare. 

Scienter (soie:ntoz), adv. 1824. [L. 
scienter, f. as prec. with adverbial suffix.) 
Law. Knowingly. Often as sb. in the phrase 
to prove (a) s., etc., to prove that the aot 
complained of was done knowingly; law of 
8., the law with regard to the necessity of 
‘proving a s.’ in order to obtain damages. 

Sciential (sg. fa“), a. 1456, [- late and 
med.L. scientialis, f. scienlia; see SCIENCE, 
-AL'.] 1. Of or pertaining to knowledge or 
Science. 2. Endowed with knowledge 1477. 

Scientific (soiénti-fik), a. and sb, 1589. 
l= (O)Fr. scientifique or late L. scientificus, 
equiv. to scientiam faciens producing know- 
ledge, tr. émornzonxds (Aristotle); seo SCIENCE, 
-F10.] A. adj. tl. Of a syllogism, a proof: 
Producing knowledge, demonstrative —1067. 
2. Of persons, books, institutions, ete.: 
Occupied in or concerned with science or the 
sciences 1589. 3. Of or pertaining to science 
or the sciences; of the nature of science 1722. 
4, Of an art, practice, operation, or method: 
Based upon or regulated by science, as opp. 
to mere traditional rules or empirical 
dexterity. Of a worker or agent: Guided by 
a knowledge of science, acting according to 
scientific principles 1678. b. Devised on 
scientific principles 1794. c. Characterized by 
‘science’ or trained skill 1862. 

2. The opinion of the s. world 1815. 8. periodicals 
1888. 3. Analogy confirmed by experiment 
becomes S. truth 1812. To study religions in a s. 
spirit 1902. 4. The one is profitless taxation, the 
other s. taxation CHAMBERLAIN. c. A batsman.. 
steady and s. 1862. 

B. sb. A man of science. collog. 1830. 

Scientifical (sai,énti-fikal), a. 1588. [f. as 
prec.; see -ICAL.] fl. = prec. a. 1. 31732. 12. 
Designed for the furthering of knowledge 
—1042, 3, Expert in science; occupied in or 
concerned with science. Now rare. 1645. 4. 
Of or pertaining to science (rare) 1777. 
Hence Scienti-fical-ly adv., -ness, 

Scientist (soi-éntist). 1840, [f. scient- in L. 
scientia SCIENCE, and in SOIENTIFIC.] A man 
of science. 

Scilicet (soiliset) adv. (sb. late ME. 
L., = scire licet, prop. ‘you may understand 
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or know’. Cf. VIDELICET.] A. adv. To wit; 
that is to say; namely. Abbrev. scil. or sc. 
B. as sb. The word ‘scilicet’ or its equivalent, 
introducing a specifying clause 1650. 

Scilla (si-la). 1824. [L., = Gr. oxlMa. Cf. 
SQUILL,] a. Bot. A genus of liliaceous plants; 
a plant of this genus, a squill. b. Pharmacy. 
The bulb of Urginea scilla (formerly Scilla 
maritima). 

Scillitin (si-litin). 1819. [- Fr. scillifine, f. 
Scillilique — L. scilliticus — Gr. exoWruós, 
f. oxiMa SCILLA; see -ITE! 1 and N.] Chem. 
A bitter extract from the squill. 

Scillonian (sild nian), a. and sb. 1750. 
Ut. Scilly + -onian (perh. after Devonían).] 
A. adj. Pertaining to the Scilly Isles or their 
inhabitants. B. sb. An inhabitant of these. 

Scimitar (si-mitàz). 1548. [Introduced in 
various forms repr. Fr. cimeterre, cimiterre, 
It. scimilarra, tcimilara, ete.; of unkn. 
origin. A short, curved, single-edged 
sword, used among Orientals, esp. Turks and 
Persians. 

Comb.: s.-pod, the legume of the tropical 
climber Entada scandens; s. razor-shell, the 
Solen ensis. 

Scincoid (si-nkoid), a. and sb. 1790. [- 
mod. L. scincoides, f. L. scincus SKINK Sb. ; see 
-0rp.] A. adj. Resembling a skink; belonging 
to the group Scincoidea or the family 
Scincide of skink-like lizards. B. sb. A 
skink-like lizard. So Scincoi-dian a. and sb. 

Seintilla (sinti-li). 1692. [L. = spark.) 
A minute particle, an atom. . 

Scintillant (sintilànt) a. 1610. [- L. 
scintillans, -ant-, pr. pple. of scintillare, f. 
SOINTILLA; see -ANT.] Scintillating 1737. b. 
Her. Emitting sparks 1610. 

Scintillate (si-ntile't), v. 1623. [-scintillat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. scinéillare; see prec., 
-ATE*,] I. inir. To send forth sparks or little 
flashes of light; to sparkle, twinkle. 2. trans. 
To emit as a spark or sparks; to send forth 
(sparkles of light); to flash forth 1809, 3. 
18815 To be ornamented with bright specks 

1. 

1. fig. A work scintillating throughout with wit 
and humour 1804. 2. Too much given to s. bitter 
epigram 1866, So Scintilla-tion, the action of 
scintillating; a flash, spark; a flash, a brilliant 
display (of wit, etc.); occas. misused for SCINTILLA. 

Sciolism (sai-dliz’m). 1816. [f. next; see 
-ISM.] The character or qualities of a sciolist ; 
pretentious superficiality of knowledge. 

Sciolist (sai-dlist). 1615. [f. late L. Sc, 
(see next) + -Ist.] A superficial pretender to 
knowledge; a conceited smatterer. So Scio- 
li:stic a. 

Sciolous (soi-dles), a. Now rare. 1039. [f. 
late L. sciolus smatterer (dim. of scius 
knowing, f. scire know + -ovs.] Having a 
smattering of knowledge. 

Sciomancy (soi-ómrensi). 1623. [- mod. L. 
sciomantia, f. Gr. cxut Shadow; see -MANOY.] 
Divination by communication with the 
shades of the dead. 

Scion (soion) (ME. sioun — OFr. ciun, 
cion, sion (mod. scion) shoot or twig; of 
unkn. origin.] 1. a. gen. A shoot or twig: 
also, a sucker. Now only fig. b. spec. A slip 
185 ratings a graft. 2, An heir, a descendant 

1. a. fig. An humble and secular s. of that old 
stock of religious constancy LAMB. 2. A s. of the 
imperial Hapsburg line 1871. 

Scioptic (sai,g-ptik), a. and sb. 1738. f. 
Gr. caá shadow + dards pertaining to 
vision; see OPTIO a.] = ScroPTRIC. 

Sciopticon (soijptikon). 1876. (t. as 
prec. with Gr. neuter ending.] A magic 
lantern for the exhibition of photographed 
objects. 

Scioptric (soi,optrik), a. and sb. Now rare 
or Obs. 1704. [f. Gr. ox shadow, after catop- 
tric, ete.) A. adj. S. ball: a ball of wood with 
a hole made through it in which a lens is 
placed, used in the camera obscura 1704. 
B. sb. — s. ball. 1704. 

lScire facias (soi*-ri té^-fims). 1445. [Law 
Latin phr. scire facias ‘do (him) to wit’ used 
subst.] Law, A judicial writ, requiring the 
sheriff to do the party concerned to wit that 
he should come before the Court to *show 
cause’ why execution should not be taken 
against him, or why letters patent, such as a 
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charter, should not be revoked. Often 
abbrev. sci. fa. 

Scirrhoid (siroid, sk-), a. 1855. [f. Som- 
RHUS + -OID.] Resembling scirrhus. 

Scirrhosity (sirọ'sīti, sk-). 1599. [- mod. L. 
scirrhositas — mod. L. scirrhosus; see next, 
ary.) A morbid hardness or scirrhous 
condition of an organ or a part; the quality 
or state of being scirrhous. 

Scirrhous (siros, sk-), a. 1563. [- Fr, 
scirr(h)eur (now squirreux) — mod.L. scir- 
rhosus, f. L. scirrhus SOIRRHUS; see -OUS.] 
Proceeding from, of the nature of, or 
resembling a scirrhus. b. transf. Indurated; 
covered with hard excrescences 1658. 

S. cancer 1878. b. Shining, s. skin 1845. 

\\Scirrhus (si-rds, sk-). Pl. scirrhi, also 
scirrhusses. 1605. [mod.L. — Gr. axlppos, 
prop. oxipos a hard coat or covering, a 
hardened swelling or tumour, related to 
oxpés hard.] Path. 1. A hard, firm, and 
almost painless swelling or tumour; now 
spec. a hard cancer 1615. 2. Tho disease of 
having a scirrhus; an instance or attack of 
this disease 1605, 

Scissel (si-sól). 1622. [— (O)Fr. cisaille in 
same sense, f. cisailler clip with shears.) 
Metal clippings; spec. the scrap metal from 
which coin blanks have been cut. 

Scissile (si-soil, il), a. 1621. [- L. scissilis, 
f. sciss-; see next, - ILE. Cf. Fr. scissile (XVII).] 
Capable of being cut or divided; spec. in 
Min., that splits into lamine, esp. of alum. 

Scission (sifon). 1443. (O)Fr. scission 
or late L. scissio, -n, f. sciss-, pa. ppl. stem 
of scindere cut, cleave; see -JON.] 1. Tho 
action or an act of cutting or dividing, as 
with a sharp instrument 1676. 2. fig. Divi- 
sion, separation; in early use = SCHISM 1443. 

Scissiparity (sisīpæ-rīti). 1877. f. L. scíss- 
(see prec.) + parere bring forth + -ITY.] 
Biol. Reproduction by fission, schizogenesis. 

Scissor (si-zaa), v. 1612. (t. next.] 1. 
trans. To cut with scissors, to cut up, off, or 
into pieces with scissors. 2. To clip out (ex- 
tracts) from newspapers or the like 1865, 

Scissors (sizoiz) sb. pl. [Late ME. 
sisoures — (O)Fr. císoires (now only ‘large 
shears’, the sense ‘scissors’ being appro- 
priated to ciseaux, pl. of teisel CHISEL), repr, 
med.L. *cisoria, pl. of late L. cisorium 
cutting instrument, f. -cis-, -cidere, var. in 
comp. of cas-, cedere cut. For the ending 
-or(s see MIRROR. The sp. with sc-, dating 
from xvi, is due to assoc. with L. scindere 
eut, cleave.] 1. A cutting instrument con- 
sisting of a pair of handled blades, 80 
pivoted on a pin in the centre that the 
instrument can be opened to a shape re- 
sembling that of the letter X, and the 
handles then brought together again 80 88 
to cause the edges of the blades to olose on 
the object to be cut. a. in pl. form with pl. 
construction, either in sing. or pl. sense. 
When qualification by a numeral or an 
indef. article is required, pair of s. is used. 
late ME. Ab. in pl. form construed as sind. 
(rare) 1843. 2. Wrestling. A grip with the 
wrists crossed like a pair of scissors 1904. 
Also in Rugby Football and Swimming. 

1. The s. of Destiny CARLYLE. Phr. S. and paste 
(tpaste and 8.), referred to as the instruments use 
by the newspaper sub-editor or the mere Com- 
piler. b. Which is easily removed with a 8. 1906. 


attrib. and Comb. (chiefly in form scissor-), 95 


scissor-bill, a skimmer or shearwater. €8p- 
Rhynchops nigra; scissor(s)-grinder, (a) a man 
who grinds scissors; (b) dial, the nightiar, 
Caprimulgus europeus; scissor-tail, either O 
two American birds of the family Tyrannid@, 
Milvulus forficatus and M. tyrannus. 

Scissure (sifüi) Now rare or Obs. late 
ME. [- Fr. scissure or L. scissura, f. 8cis8» 
pa. ppl. stem of scindere cut, cleave; des 
-URE.] l. A longitudinal cleft or opening 
made by cutting or separation of parts; a 
rent, fissure 1511. b. fig. A split, division: 
schism 1643. 2, 4nal., etc. A natural cleft or 
opening in an organ or part. late ME. 

Sciurine (soi-iüroin, -in), a. and sb. 12000 
If. L. sciurus — Gr. oxiovpos squirrel (f. 000 
shadow + oipd tail) + -INE.] A. adj. Of 0f 
pertaining to the genus Sciurus or subfamily 
Sciurine of squirrels. B. sb. A sciurine 
rodent; a squirrel. So Sciuroid (edu 
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roid) a. Zool. of or pertaining to the 
Sciuridz, or squirrel- family; Bot. bushy, like 
a squirrel’s tail. 

Sciuromorph  (soijiü*romoaf), a. 1882. 
- mod. L. Sciuromorpha, f. Gr. oxlovpos (see 
prec.) + uopé/j form.] A rodent of the super- 
family Sciuromorpha, comprising the Sciur- 
ide, Anomaluride, etc. Hence Sciuro- 
mo-rphic, - mo rphine adjs. 

Sclaff (sklef), v. 1893. [spec. use of So. 
sclaff strike with a flat surface, shuffle along, 
perh. of imit. origin.] Golf. a. intr. To scrape 
the surface of the ground with the sole of the 
elub before striking the ball. b. trans. To 
scrape (the ground) behind the ball in 
striking; also, to hit (a ball) after having 
scraped the ground with the club. 

\\Sclera (skli»rü). 1888. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
oxànpós hard; see -A 2.] The sclerotic coat of 
the eyeball, Hence Scle-ral a. of or per- 
taining to the s. or sclerotic. 

lSclerema (skliertanä). 1858. [mod.L. 
form of Fr. scléréme, f. Gr. oxAnpés hard, after 
edéme (EDEMA.] A hardening of the cellular 
tissue. 

Sclerenchyma  (sklivre-nkimà). 1861, 
[mod.L., f. Gr. oxAnpés hard + €yyvua an in- 
fusion, after parenchyma.) 1. Zool. The hard 
substance of the calcareous skeleton of sclero- 
dermic corals. 2. Bot. The tissue of cells with 


thickened or lignified walls 1875. Hence 
Sclerenchy:matous a. 
Scleriasis (skliroi-ásis). 1084. [mod.L., 


1. Gr. oxAnpds hard, after elephantiasis,) Path. 
A hard tumour or induration; a scirrhus. 
Sclerite (skli»roit). 1861. [f. Gr. one 
+ Arni g.] Zool. In the anatomy of inverte- 
brates, each of the definite component por- 
tions into which the hard portion of the 
substance of certain animals is divided. 
Hence Scleri-tic a. 

Scleritis (sklieroi-tis). 1861. If. SOLERA + 
"ITI$.] Sclerotitis. 

Sclero- (skli"ro) occurring in scientific 
terms. 

1. As comb. form of Gr. exAnpós hard: Sele · ro- 
base [Gr. 8écis BASE], Zool. the axis or stem of a 
compound actinozoan when forming a horny or 


caleareous skeleton; hence Scleroba'sic a. 
l to or consisting of a robase. 
cle-roblast [-BLAST], Bot. a stone-cell; Zool. the 


tissue from which sponge-spicules are 8 
Sele roderm [Gr. ótpue skin], (a) a fish of the 
group Sclerodermi, which have the skin covered 
with hard scales; (b) a polyp of the division 
Sclerodermata. |\Sclerode-rma, Path. a chronic 
hardened condition of the skin, resulting from 
hypertrophy of connective tissue; so Sclero- 
dermia. Sclerode-rmatous, Sclerode-rmic 
adjs., (a) Zool, belonging to the division Sclero- 
dermata of zoantharian polyps; (b) Path. pertain- 
ing to the scleroderma. Sclerode-rmite, one of 
the hard bodies of which the skeleton of Crustacea 


Which gives hardness to wood, fruit-stones, ete. 
Scleroge-nic a., Phys. and Path. tending to 


Gr. oral, f, oxAnpoby harden, f. oxAnpós; 
Bee -OMA.] Path. = SOLERIASIS. 

Sclerosed (skliero"st), ppl. a. 1878. |f. 
next + -mpi] a, Path. Affected with 
Sclerosis; rendered abnormally hard. b. Bot. 
Hardened; lignified 1881. 

Sclerosis (skliróvsis. late ME. [- 
med.L, sclerosis, sclir- — Gr. oxdypwos, f. 
Tapoly harden; see -osts.] 1. Path. fa. A 

ard external tumour, b, A morbid harden- 
1 Of any tissue or structure. 2. Bol. 
induration of a tissue or a cell-wall by 
lignification 1884, 

Sclerotal (sklierówtàl). 1854. [t. mod. L. 
fh ts SOLEROTICA + -ALt] Anat. Any of 

‘© component plates of the bony ring which 
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protects the sclerotic coat of the eyeball in 
certain birds and reptiles. 

Sclerotic (skliero-tik), a. and sb. 1543. 
[- med.L. (tēla) sclerotica, sclir-, f. as 
SCLEROSIS; see -oTI0.] A. adj. 1. Anat. In s. 
coat, membrane, tunic = B. 1. b. Of or 
pertaining to, connected with, the sclerotic 
coat of the eye 1892, 2. Of medicines: 
Adapted to harden the tissues 1696, 3. Path. 
Of or pertaining to sclerosis; affected with 
sclerosis 1543, 4. Bot. Hardened, stony in 
texture 1884. 

1. b. S. bone, plate = SCLEROTAL; £. ring, the ring 
formed by the s. bones of the eyeball. 4. S. cells, 
grit-cells; s. pare ia, stone-cells in pears, etc. 

B. sb. 1. The hard outer coat of the posterior 
portion of the eyeball, forming the white of 
the eye 1690. 2. A medicine for hardening the 
flesh, ete. 1728, 

Sclerotic (skliero-tik), a.* 1876. [f. SCLERO- 
TIUM + -1015b.] Chem. In s. acid, one of the 
two most active constituents of ergot. 

|\Sclerotica (sklivroXtiká). 1541. [med.L., 
subst. use of sclerotica (sc. tēla membrane); 
see SCLEROTIC d. ] = SCLEROTIC sb. 1. 

ISclerotitis (skli»rotoi-tis). 1822. [mod. L., 
f. SCLEROTIC, ScLEROTICA + -ITIS.] Path. 
Inflammation of the sclerotica. 

Selerotium (skli°rd"-tidm). PI. -tia. 1790. 
[mod.L. (Tode, 1790), f. Gr. oxAnpds hard; see 
un.] fl. A former genus of Cryptogamia, 
comprising hard black bodies producing 
smut in wheat and ergot in rye; now known 
to be a particular stage of growth of the 
mycelium of certain fungi —1845. 2. A 
tuberous body forming on the mycelium of 
a fungus, from which it becomes detached 
when its growth is complete 1871. 3. Zool. In 
Mycetozoa, a cyst-like growth enclosing a 
portion of the plasmodium in its dormant 
Stage 1885. 

Sclerotome  (skli-rotó"m). 1857. [f. 
SCLERO- + -TOME' and *.] Anat. 1. A sclerous 
element intervening between successive 
myotomes. 2. A knife used in incising the 
sclerotic 1885. So Sclero-tomy, incision 
into the sclera. 

Sclerous (skli*-rds), a. 1845. [f. Gr. oxAnpós 
+ -0US.] a. Phys. Of animal tissues: Hard, 
bony. b. Path. Indurated, affected by 
sclerosis. 

Scobiform (skóvbifüxm), a. 1760. [f. L. 
scobis sawdust, filings + -FORM.] Bot. Like 
sawdust or filings in appearance, 

Scoff (skof), sb. [perh. of Scand. origin; 
ef. early mod. Da. skof, skuf jest, mockery, 
skuffe jest, mock, also (as now) deceive, 
disappoint, rel. to OFris. skof mockery, 
OHG. skof, skopf poet; of. Scop.] 1. a. 
*Contemptuous ridicule; expression of scorn; 
contumelious language’ (J.); mockery. Now 
rare or Obs. b. A derisive jest; an expression 
of mockery 1573. 2. An object of contempt 
or scorn; a mark for derision or scoffing 1640. 

1. b. The scoffs and sarcasms of Swift 1751. 2. Is 
not he the common s. of all beholders? 1660. 

Scoff (skof), sb.“ S. Afr. 1879. [- S. Afr. 
Du. schoff, repr. Du. schoft (prop.) quarter 
of a day, (hence) any of the four meals of 
the day.] Food; a meal. 

Scoff (skof) v.* late ME. [f. SCOFF sb.'] 
l. intr. To speak derisively, mock, jeer. 
Chiefly implying unworthy derision, as of 
something deserving reverence or considera- 
tion. 2. trans. To scoff at, deride, ridicule 
irreverently. Obs. exc. U.S. 1579. 

1. Harvey's grand discovery. . was scoffed at for 
nearly a whole generation 1886. 2. I would not 
scoffe you, nor with taunts torment ye 1624. 
Hence Sco-ffer, one who scoffs; often spec. one 
who scoffs at religion or morality 1470. 
Sco-ffingly adv. n 

Scoff (skof), v.“ slang and dial. 1849. 
(orig. var. of synon. (dial.) scaff (xvi), rel. 
to contemp. scaff food; later assoc. with 
Scorr sb.*] 1. trans. To eat voraciously, de- 
your; also gen. to eat. b. intr. To eat or feed 
1899. 2. írans. To seize, plunder 1893. 

Scoinson (skoi-nson). 1842. [Refashioned 
f. SCUNCHEON, after its source, OFr. escoincon.] 
Arch. Used attrib. in s. arch = REAR-ARCH. 

Scoke (ské*k). U.S. 1794. [Of unkn. 
origin.] The poke-weed, Phytolacca decandra. 

Scold (sko:ld), sb. ME. [prob. ON. skáld 
poet, SKALD, in combs. also with dyslogistic 
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implication (e.g. skdldskapr, prop. poetry, 
which has in the Icel. law-books the spec. 
sense of libel in verse), hence (perh. by a 
spec. Eng. development), libellous, scurri- 
lous, or ribald persons.] 1. In early use, a 
person (esp. a woman) of ribald speech; later, 
a woman (rarely a man) addicted to abusive 
language. 2. [from the vb.] A scolding. 
dial. or coll. 1706. 

1. I know she is an irkesome brawling s. SHAKS, 
Common s., a woman who disturbs the peace of 
the neighbourhood by her constant scolding. 

Comb.: scold's bit, bridle — BRANKS 1. 

Scold (skõ"ld), v. late ME. (f. Prec.] 1. intr. 
ta. Orig., to behave as a scold; to quarrel 
noisily, brawl; to use unseemly language in 
vituperation: said chiefly of women. b. 
Now: To use undignified vehemence or 
persistence in reproof or fault-finding; 
collog. freq. = to utter continuous reproof. 
2. trans. To address (esp. an inferior or a 
child) with continuous and more or less 
angry reproach; to chide 1715. 

1. Mark'd you not how hir sister Began to s., and 
raise vp such a storme, That mortal eares might 
hardly indure the din SHAKS. 2. She scolds the 
servants from morning till night "THACKERAY. 
Hence Sco-lder', one who scolds; ta common 


scold. 

Scolder* (S. Ide). Orkneys. 1795. The 
oyster-catcher, Hamatopus ostrilegus. 

Scolecid (skoli-sid). 1804. (- mod.L. 
Scolecida, f. Gr. oxaéAn€ SCOLEX; see -ID*.] An 
animal of the class Scolecida of Annuloida. 

Scolecite (sko-lísoit). 1823. [f. next + 
Arn! 2 b.] 1. Min. Hydrous silicate of 
aluminium and calcium, found in needle- 
Shaped crystals and fibrous or radiated 
masses. 2. Bot. The vermiform carpogonium 
of certain fungi 1875. 

Scolex (skó"-leks). PI. scoleces (skoli'siz), 
also erron. scolices (skó"lisiz). 1855. 
mod. L. — Gr. oxddng, oxwAnx- worm.) The 
larva or embryo produced directly from the 
egg in metagenesis; esp. the larva or head 
of a tapeworm or other parasitic worm. 

Scolion (skolijn) 1603. [Gr. oxóxov.] 
Gr. Antiq. A song sung in turn by the guests 
at a banquet. 

Scoliosis (skolio"sis) 1706. [mod.L. — 
Gr. oxodlwas, f. oc» bent, curved; see 
-08IS.] Path. Lateral curvature of the spine. 
Hence Scolio:tic a. 

Scollop, sb. and v.: see SCALLOP. 

Scolopaceous (skolopé*fos), a. 1785. f. 
mod. L. scolopaceus, f. L. scolopaz, -pac- 
snipe, woodcock - Gr. oxoAóza£; Bee -ACEOUS.] 
Ornith. Resembling a snipe; spec. used as an 
epithet of a species of courlan, Aramus 
scolopaceus. Also = next. 

Scolopacine (sko-lopásoin, - In), a. and sb. 
1889. [= mod. IL. scolopacinus, f. L. scolopax; 
see prec, -INE'.] A. adj. Belonging to the 
Sub-family Scolopacine or the family 
Scolopacide ; typified by the genus Scolopaz, 
and including the woodcock, redshank, eto. 
B. sb. A scolopacine bird. 

Scolopendra (skolópe:xndrü). 1520. [L. — 
Gr. oxoddnevdpa.] tl. A fabulous sea-fish 
21035. 2. A centipede or millipede. Also, a 
Linnean genus of myriapods, including the 
largest and most formidable of the centi- 
pedes 1608. So Scolope nder 1562. Scolo- 
pe'ndrine a. resembling or related to the 
centipedes. 

Scolopendrium  (skolope:ndrijm). Also 
t-ia. 1520. [mod.L. = late L. -ion = Gr. 
oxoronévipiov, so called from a fancied 
resemblance to the scolopendria; see -IUM.] 
= HART'S-TONGUE. 

Scolytid (skolitid) 1899. ([- mod.L. 
Scolytide, f. Scolytus; see -ID*,] A member of 
the family Scolytide of small wood-boring 
beetles. 

lScomber  (skomboi. Pl. scombri 
(sko:mbroi). 1623. [L. — Gr. exóuBpos tunny or 
mackerel.] A mackerel. In mod. use only as 
the L. name of the genus. 

Scombroid (ske-mbroid), a. and sb. 1841. 
[f. Gr. oxduBpos SCOMBER + -0ID.] A. adj. 
Resembling the mackerel; belonging to the 
family Scombridæ. B. sb. A s. fish 1842. 

+Scomm, 1619. [- late L. scomma - Gr. 
oxGppa, f. o jeer, scoff.] A flout or 
scoff —1711. 
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Sconce (skons), sb. late ME. [Aphetio — 
OFr. esconse (i) hiding-place, (ii) lantern or — 
med.L. sconsa, aphetic f. absconsa (80. 
laterna) dark lantern, subst. use of fem. 
pa. pple. of abscondere hide (see ABSCOND).] 
t1. A lantern or candlestick with a screen to 
protect the light from the wind, and a handle 
to carry it by —1747. b. A flat candlestick 
with a handle for carrying 1834. 2. A bracket- 
candlestick to fasten against a wall. Also, a 
candle-bracket for a piano, ete. 1450. 3. The 
tube in an ordinary candlestick in which the 
candle is inserted 1850. 

2. Candles, arranged upon the walls on sconces 


1881. 

Sconce (skons), sb.* arch. 1567. [perh. joo. 

. use of prec.] Used joc. for: The head; esp. 

the erown or top of the head; hence, ability, 
sense, wit. 

He had received a crack on the s. 1888. 

Sconce (skons), sb.* 1571. [- Du. schans, 
tschantze brushwood, screen of brushwood 
for soldiers, earthwork of gabions — (M)HG. 
schanze of unkn. origin.] 1, F'ortif. A small 
fort or earthwork; esp. one built to defend a 
ford, pass, castle-gate, etc., or erected as a 
counter-fort. 2. transf. A protective screen 
or shelter (from fire or the elements) 1591. 
3. dial. a, A screen, partition 1695. b. [perh. 
a different word.] A seat at one side of the 
fire-place in an open chimney 1781. 4. (Also- 
8.-piece.) A low water-washed iceberg 1856. 

1. fig. Com. Err. II. ii. 37. Phr. tTo build a S., to 
run a Score at an Ale-house, Tavern, &c. so as to 
be afraid to go there, for fear of being dunn'd 


BAILEY. 

Sconce (skons) sb.‘ 1050. (f. SCONCE v.*] 
At Oxford: fa. A fine imposed for a breach 
of university or college discipline. b. A fine 
of a tankard of ale or the like, imposed by 
undergraduates on one of their number for 
some breach of customary rule when dining 
in hall. 

+Sconce, v. 1598. [f. Sconce sb. ] 1. trans. 
To fortify, entrench; in later use, to shelter, 
protect —1746. 2. To hide, sereen from view 
1663. 

Sconce (skons), v.* 1617. [Early exx. have 
allusions to head-money and being *taxt by 
the poul', suggesting that the term arose 
from a joc, ref. to SCONCE sb.*] trans. At 
Oxford: To fine, mulet; often with the 
penalty as second object. Now said only of 
undergraduates when dining in hall: To fine 
(one of their number) a tankard of ale or the 
like, as a penalty for breach of good manners 
or conventional usage. 

Scone (ské"n, skon). 1513. (orig. Sc., perh. 
Shortening of MLG. schonbrot, MDu. schoon- 
broot (sxanbrot) ‘fine bread'.] A large round 
cake made of wheat or barley-meal baked on 
a griddle; one of the four quadrant-shaped 

pieces into which such a cake is often cut, or 
a cake of this shape separately baked. 

Drop, dropped s., one made of a small portion 
of bai ter dropped on to a griddle or tin and 

aked, 

Scoop (skip), sb. ME. [- MLG., MDu. 
schdpe (Du. schoep) vessel for bailing, bucket 
of a water-wheel = MHG. schuofe (G. 
tschufe); WGmo. f. *skóp- *scap-, whence 
*skappjan draw water. See SHAPE v.] 1. A 
utensil for bailing out, ladling, or skimming 
liquids; usu. in the form of a ladle or a con- 
eave shovel with a straight handle. Now 
chiefly Naut. and dial, b. The bucket of a 
water-wheel or of a dredging or draining 
machine 1591. 2. A kind of shovel used for 
dipping out or shovelling up and carrying 
materials of a loose nature; usu. an imple- 
ment of iron, tin, etc. with a short handle 
and a broad, concave, or curved blade, the 
part of which next the handle is often covered 
over to form a receptacle for the material 
Scooped up 1487, 3. An instrument with a 
spoon-shaped or gouge-shaped blade, used 
for cutting out a piece from some soft 
material, or for removing a core or an em- 
bedded substance 1739. b. Applied to certain 
tools used in excavation of soil; hence, the 
quantity taken up at once by a scoop 1706. 
4. A variety of coal-box, somewhat resem- 
HER a 3 in shape 1850. 

'omb, s.-wheel, [cf. 1 b], a i 
wind or steam for Mind E REDE 
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Scoop (skip), sb.* 1742. f. SCOOP v.] d: 
The action or an act of scooping. 2. concr. A 
place scooped or hollowed out; also, a natural 


hollow resembling this; rarely, an artificial 


basin for water 1762. 3. slang. a. orig. U.S. 
An exclusive piece of information for a 
newspaper 1886. b. A lucky stroke of 
business, a ‘haul’ 1893. M 

3. b. Her engagement..at the Palace is a big 
8. 1909. 

Scoop (skip), v. ME. If. ScooP sb.'] 1. 
trans. To ladle or bail out (water) with or as 
with a seoop. Now rare. 2. To remove or 
detach (a portion of friable or soft material, 
etc.) with a scoop, so as to leave a rounded 
hollow; to rake in as with a scoop. Also, to 
take out (a core, etc.) with or as with a 
scoop. Also absol. 1622. 3. To hollow out 
with or as with a scoop; to form a concavity 
or depression in 1708. 4. To form by scooping 
or as by scooping. Also with out. 1730. 5. 
slang. a. To take or take up in large quanti- 
ties; to appropriate (something) in advance 
of or to the exclusion of other competitors 
1882. b. In journalistic use (orig. U.S.). To 
*eut out' a rival reporter or editor, or his 
paper, by obtaining and publishing exclusive 
or earlier news 1884. 

Hence Scoo'per, (a) one who or that which 
scoops; (b) the avocet, from the shape of its beak. 

Scoo:p-net. 1792. [f. ScooP sb. or v.] 
A small long-handled net; a dip-net. 

Scoot (skit), v. slang or collog. 1758. 
[orig. scout, which became obs. in early 
XIX; the present form seems to have been 
imported later from the U.S.A.; of unkn. 
origin.] intr. To go suddenly and swiftly, to 
dart; to go away hurriedly. 

Scooter (skü-toi). 1825. [f. prec. + -ER*.] 
1. One who ‘scoots’ or goes hurriedly. 2. 
U.S. A boat, propelled by sails, capable of 
being used both on ice and in water 1903. b. 
A fast motor-boat, used in the war of 
1914-18. 3. A child's toy consisting of à 
narrow flat piece of wood on low wheels, 
with a steering-handle, propelled by pushing. 
with one foot on the ground; also, a similar 
machine propelled by a motor 1917. 

Scop (skep). Hist. Often erron. scóp, 
scép. [Antiquarian revival (with sp.- 
pronunce.) of OE. scop, séeop = OHG. scof, 
scopf poet, ON. skop mocking, railing. Cf. 
Soorr sb.'] An Old English poet or minstrel. 

llScopa (sko*-pá). 1802. [L., in class. use 
only in pl. scope twigs, shoots, a broom or 
brush.) Ent. A bundle or tuft of bristly hairs 
on the legs of bees, used for collecting pol- 
len; a pollen-brush. Hence Sco-pate, having 
as. 

Scoparin (skopürin). 1850. [f. next + 
INI. A diuretic principle found in the 
broom. 

\\Scoparium (skopé*-rijm), Scoparius 
(skopé*-rits). 1871. [Use of mod. L. specific 
name.] Pharmacopoial names for the tops 
of the common broom, Spartium scoparium 
or Cytisus (Sarothamnus) scoparius. 

Scope (skó*p) 1534. [- It. scopo aim, 
purpose — Gr. cxozós mark for shooting at, f. 
ckom-, oxen-, 88 in cxomeiv observe, aim at, 
examine, exémresóm. (see SOEPTIC).] fl. A 
mark for shooting or aiming at —1683. 2. 
Something aimed at or desired; an end in 
view; an object, purpose, aim. Now rare. 
1555. tb. To s.: to the purpose. SHAKS. 3. 
The main purpose, intention, or drift of a 
writer, speaker, book, etc. Now rare. 1536. 
b. The intention or tendency of a law; the 
drift or meaning of a proposal 1647. 4, The 
range of a missile weapon 1548. 5. The 
distance to which the mind reaches in its 
workings or purpose; reach or range of 
mental activity; extent of view, outlook, or 
survey 1600. b. The sphere or area over 
which any activity operates or is effective; 
the field covered by a branch of knowledge, 
an inquiry, concept, etc. 1830. 6. Room for 
exercise, opportunity or liberty to act; free 
course or play 1534. +b. An instance of 
liberty or licence. SHAKS. 7. (With more ref. 
to literal space or motion.) Space or range 
for free movement or activity 1555. 8. 
Extent in space, spaciousness; a (large) 
space, extent, tract, or area 1590. 9, Naut. 
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The length of cable at which a ship rides 
when at anchor. Also riding-s. 1697. 

2. Alas, poor Dean! his only S. Was to be held a 
Misanthrope SWIFT. 3. This is the s. of all I say: 
That by this course the good become best, the 
bad prove worst 1617. 5. Desiring this mans art, 
and that mans skope SHAKS. b. Art, if it lost 
much in purity and propriety, gained in s. 1874. 
Phr. Within, beyond (one's) s. 6. Phr. To give s. 
(to a person or thing); to Aave, tai ; I gave full 
s. to my imagination STERNE. 7. Publick virtue. . 
requires abundant s. and room, and cannot 
spread and grow under confinement BURKE. 9, 
We’ll. ride to a short s. 1893. Hence Sco-peless 
a, not affording s. 

-scope, an ending repr. mod.L. -scopium 
(f. Gr. exozeiv look at, examine) in MICRO- 
SCOPE and TELESCOPE. Hence used to form 
words denoting scientific instruments or con- 
trivances for enabling the eye to view or 
examine or make observations, as baroscope, 
gyroscope, laryngoscope, stethoscope, etc. 

Scopelid (skg:ptlid). 1882. [- mod.L. 
Scopelidæ, f. SCOPELUS; see -ID*.] A fish of 
the family Scopelide. 

Scopeloid (sko:piloid), sb. and a. 1880. 
[f. next + -orp.] Zool. A. sb. A fish of the 
family Scopelide. B. adj. Like or pertaining 
to the Scopelida. 

Scopelus (skg-pilds). 1840. [mod. L.; 
introduced by Cuvier in 1817, who gives the 
etymon as 'oxózels, Greek name of an 
unknown fish’, The Gr. word, however, 
means a rock.] Zool. The typical genus of 
the family Scopelidx. 

Scopiform (skó"pifürm), a. 1794. f. L. 
scopa SOOPA + -FORM.] Nat. Hist. Arranged 
in bundles; broom-shaped, fascicular, 

Scopol- (skopo-1), used Chem. and Pharm. 
to form names of certain extractive principles 
obtained from Scopolia japonica (Japanese 
belladonna), as scopolamine. 

Scopoline (sko-pölin). 1887. [f. prec. + 
-INE'.] Chem. A base; C,H,,0,N, obtained 
from scopolamine and used as a mydriatic. 

Scops (skops). 1706. [~ mod. L. Scops 
(generic name) — Gr. oxoóx the little horned 
owl.] A genus of Strigid containing nearly 
forty species distinguished by plumicorns 
upon the head; now usu. s. owl. Also, -& 
member of this genus, à horn-owl. 

fSco:ptical, a. 1611. (f. Gr. oxwmrucós, f. 
oxdémew mock, jeer; see -IOAL.] Mocking, 
satirical —1684. Hence +Sco-ptically —1686. 

Scopula (sko-pinli). 1802. [L. scopula, 
dim. of scopa broom, besom; see - UR. ] Ent. 
A small brush-like group of hairs upon the 
tarsus of bees and spiders. Hence Sco-pul- 
ate a. furnished with or having a s. 80 
Sco:pulipede a. (of certain bees) having 
the feet furnished with scopule. 

Scorbutic (skerbia-tik), a. and sb. 1655. 
[= mod. L. scorbulicus, f. med. L. scorbutus 
scurvy, perh. for *scorbucus — MLG. schor- 
bik, Du. scheurbuik, f. MLG., 
break, lacerate + būk (buik) bell 
tscheurmond scurvy of the gums, scheurbeen 
scorbutie affection of the bones.] Path. A. 
adj. 1. Of or pertaining to scurvy; sympto- 
matic of or proceeding from seur of the 
nature of scurvy. Of a patient: Affected 
with scurvy. 12. Of articles of diet, remedies, 
etc.: Good against scurvy, antiscorbutio 
—1789. B. sb. t1. An antiscorbutic —1774. 2. 
A person affected with scurvy 1855. Hence 
tScorbu:tical a. 1753. t-ly adv. -1676. 

Scorbutus (skoabid-tws). 1866. [med.L.; 
see prec.] Path. Scurvy. 

Scorch (skóatf), sb. 1011. t. next.] 1. 4 
mark or impression produced by scorching. 
2. Scorching effect (of the sun or fire) 1646. 3. 
An act of ‘scorching’; a rapid run on a cycle 
or motor-car 1885. 

Scorch (skjitf) v. late ME. [rel 
obscurely to tskorkle (Chaucer), frequent. of 
*skorke (cf. scorrenenn in ‘Ormulum’, which 
may be — ON. skorpna be shrivelled).] 1. 
trans. To heat to such a degree as to shrivel, 
pareh, or dry up, or to char or discolour the 
Surface; to burn superficially. b. transf. TO 
shrivel up as if by heat 1600. c. intr. for pass. 
To be parched, etc. with heat 1707. 2. intr. 
To cycle or motor at excessive speed. [Cf. 
Fr. brüler le pavé.] 1885. 5 

1. Power was giuen vnto him to s. men with fire 
Rev. 16:8. Summer drouth, or singed air Never $- 
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thy tresses fair MIT. Hence Sco'rching ppl. a. 
that scorches; -ly adv. 

+Scorch, v. 1550. [alt. f. SCORE v., perh. 
after scratch. Cf. SCOTCH v.*] trans. To slash 
as with a knife —1656. 

We have scorch'd the snake, not kill'd it SHAKS. 

Scorched (skóutft) ppl. a. 1593. lf. 
ScorcH v.! + -ED'.] 1. Burnt and discoloured 
by heat, touched by fire 1595. 2. Parched by 
the sun 1593. 3. Nat. Hist. Haying colouring 
resembling 2 scorch 1832. 

2. Like to a Lyon of scortcht desart Affricke 
MARLOWE. 

Scorcher (sk@-atfoa). 1874. [f. as prec, + 
-ER!.] One who or that which scorches; esp. 
(collog. or slang) a very hot day, one who 


cycles or motors furiously, a scathing 
rebuke or attack. B 
Scordatura (skordatũ ra). 1876. [It., f. 


scordare be out of tune.] Mus. An alteration 
in the manner of tuning some stringed 
instruments in order to produce particular 
effects. 

Score (skb), sb. [Late OE. *scoru, pl. 
scora, -e — ON. skor notch, tally, twenty :- 
*skuró, f. *skur- *sker- cut, SHEAR.] I. A cut, 
notch, mark, 1. +A crack, crevice; a cut, 
notch, or scratch; a line drawn with a sharp 
instrument. late ME. b. Naut. and Mech. 
(a) The groove of a block or dead-eye round 
which the rope passes; (b) a notch or groove 
made in à piece of timber or metal to allow 
another piece to be neatly fitted into it 
1794. 2. A line drawn; a stroke, mark; a line 
drawn as à boundary. Now rare. ME. 3. 
spec. The ‘scratch’ or line at which a marks- 
man stands when shooting at a target, or on 
which the competitors stand before begin- 
ning a race 1613. 4. Mus. A written or 
printed piece of concerted music, in which 
allthe vocal or instrumental parts are noted 
on a series of staves one under the other 
1701. b. A musical composition with its 
distribution of parts 1881. 3 

2. Draw a s. through the tops of your t's SCOTT. 
3. Phr, To go off (set off. start) at 8., of a horse, etc., 
to make a sudden dash at full speed; fig. of a 
person, to break out suddenly into impetuous 
speech or action; so to go off full 8. 

II. Notch cut for record, tally, reckoning. 
11. A notch cut in a stick or tally, used to 
mark numbers in keeping accounts; also the 
tally itself -1593. tb. Games. A mark made 
for the purpose of recording a point or the 
like 21801. 2. A record or account (of items 
of uniform amount to be charged or credited) 
kept by means of tallies, or (in later use) by 
means of marks made on a board (with 
chalk), on a slate, or the like. Hence occas. 
transf., a customer's account for goods 
obtained on credit. late ME. 3. The sum 
Tecorded to a customer’s debit in a ‘score’; 
fee amount of an innkeeper’s bill or reckon- 
ing 1600. 4. [Orig. a fig. use of sense II. 2.] 
Account, reason, ground, sake, motive. In 
phrases on, upon the s. (of). 1651. +5. A list, 
enumeration; number as counted —1596. 6. 

‘ames. The record or register of points made 
by both sides during the progress of a game 
or match ; also the number of points made by 
a side or individual 1742. 7. collog. [from the 
vb.] a. lit, in games: An act of ‘scoring’ or 
gaining a point or points. b. fig. A successful 
hit in debate or argument. 1844. 

a 2 Hen. VI, 1v. vii. 38. 2. There shall bee no 

‘ony, all shall eate and drinke on my s. SHAKS. 

" er ne Scores, he neuer payes the s. 'SHAKS. 
oblig 10 ear, pay, quit a 8., or scores, to requite an 
gation; sometimes, to revenge an injury. 4. 
0 "began to be over-easie upon that S. DE 
881170 5 Phr. To make a s. off one's own bat, with 
"p a s. made by a player's own hits; fig. solely 
This own exertions, by himself. 
55 n Eroup of twenty. [app. from the 
c ‘ice, in counting sheep, etc., of counting 
9 Yen from 1 to 20, and making a ‘score’ or 
m 'h on a stick, before proceeding to count 
hos next twenty.] 1. A group or set of 
p nty. Primarily a sb., const. of (in OE. 

^. pl.), but often serving as a numeral adj. 
PC 2. A weight of twenty or twenty-one 
1450 ids, esp. used in weighing pigs or oxen 

18h 13. A distance of twenty paces —1672. 
80 Sin ed may perhaps call him halfe a s. knaues, or 
Becky's A were a s. of generals now round 
Canon HE air THACKERAY. 3. As easie, as a 

ll shoot point-blanke twelue s. SHAKS. 
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attrib. and Comb.: s.-board, (a) a blackboard in 
a public-house, on which debts are chalked up; (b) 
in Cricket, a large board erected so as to be seen by 


the onlookers, on which the s. of the game is kept; 


~book, a book for preserving the scores of games: 
-card, a printed card with a blank form on which 
to enter the s. in a game of cricket, etc.; -game 
Golf, a game decided by strokes (opp. to match- 
game, which is decided by holes); in Lawn 
Tennis. 

Score (sk Oi), v. late ME. [Partly - ON. 
skora make an incision, count by tallies, f. 
skor (see prec.); partly f. the Eng. sb.] I. To 
cut, mark with incisions. 1. trans. To cut 
superficially; to make scores or cuts in; to 
mark with incisions, notches, or abrasions of 
the skin. b. spec. in Cookery. To make long 
parallel cuts upon (meat, etc.) 1460. tc. To 
mark by cuts of a whip. Also absol. —1806. 
d. Geol. To mark with scratches or furrows; 
said esp. with ref. to glacial action 1862. 2. 
To produce (marks, figures, etc.) by cutting. 
Also, to record or express by cuts or notches. 
1590. 3. Naut. To make a ‘score’ or groove 
in; to fix by means of a ‘score’ 1779. 4. U.S. 
To rate, scold severely 1891. 

1. Trees. .scored by the axe 1824. c. Let vs s. 
their backes SHAKS. d. All around the rocks are 


tb. To mark out (a path, boundary) —1712. 
2. To draw a line through (writing, eto.) in 
order to cancel. Often with out. 1687. 3. Mus. 
a. To write down in score. b. To compose or 
arrange for orchestral performance. 1839. 

1. Passages had been scored in his favourite 
books THACKERAY. 

III. To record by scores. 1. To record 
(debts) by means of notches on a tally ; hence, 
to write down as a debt. Also with up. late 
ME. 12. intr. To run up a score; to obtain 
drink, goods, etc. on credit —1779. b. trans. 
To add (an item) to one's score 1681. 3. To 
enter as a debtor. Also with up. 1592. tb. To 
placard as an offender —1596. 4. To record 
the number of (anything) by notches or 
marks; to count and set down the number of 
(e.g. sheep). Also with up. late ME. 5. In à 
game or contest: To set down in the score. 
Chiefly in pass. 1742. b. absol. or intr. To 
record the points in a game or contest, to 
act as scorer 1846. 6. trans. Of a player or 
competitor: To add (so many points) to one's 
Score. Also said of an incident in the game: 
To count for (so many points) in a player's 
score. 1742. b. intr. To make points in a 
game or contest: said of a player or com- 
petitor; also, of a card or an incident in the 
game 1844, c. To be reckoned in a score 
1886. 7. transf. and fig. (chiefly collog.) a. 
trans. To gain, win (a success, etc.) 1883. b. 
inir. To achieve a success; to make a hit. 
T'o s. off (a person): to make a point at the 
expense of. 1882. 

1. fig. Nor need I tallies thy dear love to s. SHAKS. 

. b. Tam. Shr. Induct. ii. 25. 5. b. Mr. Whittaker 
. „accompanied Mr. Mynn, and scored for him 
1846. 6. My first stroke scored three 1856. To 8. 4 
miss: see Miss sb.! IIT. 1. c. The hazard scores to 
the striker 1885. 7. She felt that she had scored 
the first success in the encounter 1883. 

IV. intr. To ‘go off at score’ (see SCORE sb. 
I. 3) 1858. 

Scorer (skó*-rex). late ME. If. prec. + -ER'.] 
One who or that which scores; esp. one who 
records the score in a game or contest. 

Scoria (ské*rii). Pl. scoriæ (skó*riji) 
and (occas. sco‘rias. late ME. IL. — Gr. 
oxwpla, f. cxüp dung.] 1. The slag or dross 
remaining after the smelting out of a metal 
from its ore. 2. Rough clinker-like masses 
Óformed by the cooling of the surface of 
molten lava upon exposure to the air, and 
distended by the expansion of imprisoned 
gases 1792. Hence Sco-riac, Scoria-ceous 
adjs. 

Scorification (sko*rifikefon). 1754. f. 
ScoRIFY; see -FICATION.] The process of re- 
ducing to scoria, formation of scoria or slag; 
spec. as a method of refining or assay. 

Scorifier (sko*rifeioi). 1758. [f. SCORIFY 
+ -ER!.] A vessel of fire-clay used in the pro- 
cess of purifying metals in assaying. 

Scoriform  (sko*ritfüzm), a. 1794. . 
SCORA + -FORM.] Having the form of, 


resembling, scoria. 
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Scorify (skó*rifoi) v. 1754. f. SCORIA + 
XV. I I. trans. To reduce to scoria or slag. 
2. To convert (lava) into scoria 1852. 

Scoring (sk6*-rin), vbl. sb. 1546: [f. SCORE 
v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of SCORE v.; an 
instance of this. 2. concr. Lines or figures 
Scored 1688. 

attrib. board = ScoreE-board (b); -book = 
SCORE-book; etc. 

Scorious (sko*rios) a. 1646. [f. ScORIA 
+ -oUs.] Of the nature of scoria; abounding 
in scoria. 

Scorn (skm), sb. ME. [- OFr. escarn, 
corresp. to Pr. esquern, etc., f. the verbs (see 
next)] 1. Mockery, derision, contempt; in 
mod. use, indignant or passionate contempt. 
2. A manifestation of contempt; a derisive 
utterance or gesture; a taunt, an insult. 
arch. ME. 3. ta. Matter for scorn, something 
contemptible. b. An object of mockery or 
contempt. ME. 

1. Disdaine and Scorne ride sparkling in her eyes, 
Mis-prizing what they looke on SHAKS. A Briton’s 
8. of arbitrary chains COWPER, 2. Do but. marke 
the Fleeres, the Gybes, and notable Scornes That 
dwell in euery Region of his face SHAKS, 3. Made 
of my enemies the s. and gaze MILT. 

Phrases. T'o laugh to s.: see LAUGH v. 8. To speak 
8. of, to revile. To think 8. of, to despise. To think 
(it) s. (now arch. and literary), to disdain (const. 
that or inf.). 

Scorn (sk@m), v. IME. scarne, scorne, 
aphetic — OFr. escharnir, eschernir :- Rom. 
*escarnire, *eskernire — Gmo. *skarnjan, 
*skernjan, f. base of OS. skern, etc., jest, 
mockery.] tl. inir. To speak or behave 
contemptuously; to use derisive language, 
jeer —1810. 12. (rans, To treat with ridicule, 
to show extreme contempt for, to mock, 
deride —1631. 3. To hold in disdain, to 
contemn, despise ME. 4, With inf. as obj. 
To feel it beneath one, disdain indignantly 
to do something 1605. 

1. She gecked and scorned at my northern speech 
and habit Scorr. 3. Heav'n has no Rage, like 
Love to Hatred turn'd, Nor Hell a Fury, like a 
Woman scorn'd CONGREVE. fig. Where lawns 
extend that s. Arcadian pride GOLDSM. 4. The 
congress scorned to receive them BURKE. Hence 
Sco'rner, one who scorns; esp. one who scoffs at 
religion; seat (chair, stool) of the scorner, the 
position of a mocker (cf. Ps. 1:1). 

Scornful (sko-anfül) a. late ME. If. SCORN 
sb, + -FUL 1.] 1. Full of scorn, contemptuous, 
derisive. Also absol. +2, Regarded with 
scorn, contemptible —1624. 

1. Blessed is y* man, yt. .sytteth not in y* seate 
of the scornefull COVERDALE Ps. 1:1. And dart 
not scornefull glances from those eies SHAKS. The 
English Muse..S. of Earth and Clouds, should 
reach the Skies PRIOR. 2. The scornefull marke of 
euerie open eye SHAKS. Hence Sco-rnful-ly adv., 


-ness. 
Scorodite (skoródoit). 1823. [- G. skoro- 
dit, f. Gr. oxdpodov garlic (so called from its 


odour when heated); see -ITE' 2 b.] Min.“ 


Hydrous phosphate of iron, found in pale- 
green or brown crystals and crusts. 

Scorpæna (skorpimnà). 1706. [L. — Gr. 
oxéprava a kind of fish; app. irreg. fem. f. 
oxopsos SCORPION.] In early use, applied 
vaguely to various prickly fishes, chiefly of 
the families Scorpenide and Cottide. Now 
only as the name of a genus of acanthoptery- 
gian flshes; the typical genus of the family 
Scorpenide. Hence Scorpæ nid, a fish of 
the family Scorpenide. Scorpz-noid a. of 
or pertaining to the Scorpanide; sb. a 
scorpeenoid fish. 

Scorpene (sk@-apin). 1777. [Anglicized f. 
prec.] = prec.; now only U.S., the species 
Scornæna guttata. 

Scorper (sk@-apoa). 1843. [A misspelling 
of scauper; see SCALPER'.] Wood- and Metal- 
work. A gouging tool for working in a depres- 
sion. Also = SCALPER' 2. 

Scorpio (sk@-apio). late ME. [L.; see 
ScorPion.] Astr. A zodiacal constellation, 
the Scorpion. Also, the eighth sign of the 
zodiac, named from this; situated between 
Libra and Sagittarius, and entered by the 
sun about 23 October. 

Scorpioid (skó-ipioid), a. and sb. 1839. 
[= Gr. oxopmoeðýs, f. exoprios SCORPION; see 


orb. ] A. adj. 1. Bot. S. cyme, a unilateral. 


cyme the undeveloped portion of which is 
cireinate. 2. Zool. a. Resembling a scorpion; 
belonging to the scorpion family. b. Resem- 
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bling the tail of a scorpion. 1864. B. sb. 1. 
Bol. A circinate inflorescence 1855. 2. Zool. 
‘A scorpion or scorpion-like animal 1887. So 
Scorpioi-dal a. = SCORPIO a. 1. 1835. 

Scorpion (skjapien. ME. I- (O)Fr. 
scorpion : L. scorpio, -0n-, extension of 
scorpius t= Gr. oxopmíos.] 1. Am arachnid. of 
any of the genera (Scorpio, Buthus, Androc- 
tonus, etc.) forming the group Scorpionide, 
having a pair of large nippers and a general 
resemblance to a miniature lobster; they 
inhabit tropical and warm temperate 
countries in both hemispheres. The intense 
pain caused by the sting of the scorpion 
(situated at the point of the tail) is 
proverbial. b. Her. A representation of a 
scorpion as an armorial bearing 1780. C. 
Applied to other animals resembling or 
popularly confounded with the scorpion; 
e.g. in the U.S., to tarantulas, centipedes, 
various lizards, etc. 1709. 2. Astr. The con- 
stellation and (now somewhat rarely) the 
zodiacal sign ScomPro. late ME. 3. In 
Australia and America, the local name for 
certain species of Scorpænidæ 1874. 4. A 
kind of whip made of knotted cords, or 
armed with plummets of lead or steel spikes, 
so as to inflict excessive pain (cf. 1 Kings 
12:11 and 2 Chron. 10:11) late ME. b. 
Hence quasi- Hist, as the name of a supposed 
ancient instrument of torture. Also Antig. 
as the name of a medieval weapon. 1541. 5, 
(tr. Gr. oxopmíos, L. scorpio, scorpius.) An 
ancient military engine for hurling missiles, 
"used chiefly in the defence of the walls of a 
town. late ME. 

1. fig. O, full of Scorpions is my Minde SHAKS. 4. 
My fader beet zou with scourgis, I forsothe schal 
beten zou with Faden Wycuir 2 Chron. 10:11. 
Back to thy punishment, False fugitive, and to 
thy speed add wings, Least with a whip of 
Scorpions I pursue Thy lingring MILT. 

attrib. and Comb.: s.-bug U.S., the water- 
scorpion; s. fish, any spiny fish of the genus Scor- 
pena or family Scorpenide ; -fly, an insect of the 
family Panorpidæ, the slender abdomen of which 
is armed with forceps, and curls like the tail of a 
s.: 8 senna, the Coronilla emerus, a common 
199200 of Southern Europe, with bright-yellow 

lowers; -shell, a gastropod of the Indian seas 
and Pacific, of the genus Pleroceras, having a 
development of long tubular spines from the 
outer lip of the aperture; -spider, any arachnidan 
of the order Pedipalpi; scorpion's tail, any plant 
of the genus Scorpiurus; scorpion(’s thorn, a 
plant of South-western Europe, Genista scorpius; 
-wort (a) = SCORPION GRASS; (b) Ornithopus 
scorpioides, native of Southern Europe. 

Scorpion grass. 1578. A plant of the 
genus Myosotis, the forget-me-not or mouse- 
ear, 

Scorpionid (sk@-apionid), a. 1895. (f. 
mod. L. Scorpionide, f. L. scorpio, on-; see 
be.] Of or pertaining to the group Scor- 
pionide of arachnidans, typified by the genus 
Scorpio. 

Scorse (skis), v. Now dial. 1509. [Early 
XVI scose, scorse, related to Coss, CORSE 
vbs.] trans. and intr. To barter or exchange. 
Hence Sco-rser. 

Scortation (skoaté'-Jon). rare. 1550. [- 
late and med.L. scortatio, f. scortat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. scortari associate with harlots, f. 


scortum harlot; see -I0N.] Fornication. So 
Sco-rtatory a. (rare). 
Scorzonera (skjuzoni"rá). 1629. [- It. 


scorzonera, f. scorzone Rom. *scurtione, 
alt. of med. L. curtio, -6n- poisonous snake, 
for whose venom the plant may have been 
an antidote.] A plant of the modern genus 
Scorzonera, esp. S. hispanica or black salsify, 
much cultivated in Europe for its root which 
somewhat resembles the parsnip. 

Scot! (skot)  [OE. *Scot, only in pl. 
Scottas — late L. Scottus (c400), whence also 
OHG. Scotto (G. Scholle). The regular med.L. 
form was Scótus. Ult. origin unknown.] 1. 
Hist. One of an ancient Gaelic-speaking 
people, first known to history as inhabitants 
of Ireland, who in the 6th century A.D. 
settled in the north-west of Great Britain, 
and from whom the northern part of the 
island ultimately received its name. 2. A 
native of Scotland, a Scotchman ME. 

Scot? (skot). ME. [In ME. partly — ON. 
skot (= OE. séot SHOT sb.'), partly aphetic — 
OFr. escot (mod. écol), of Gmo. origin; in 
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later use to some extent an antiquarian 
revival of the OE. form (cf. Scor).] 1. A 
payment, contribution, ‘reckoning’; esp. 
payment for entertainment; a or one's share 
of such payment; chiefly in the phr. fo pay 
(for) one’s s. lil. and fig. 12. A eustom paid 
to the use of a sheriff or bailiff; a local or 
municipal tax —1646. 3. spec. A tax levied 
on the inhabitants of the marshes and levels 
of Kent and Sussex 1793. 

Phr. S. and lot (earlier lot and s.), a tax levied by 
a municipal corporation in proportionate shares 
upon its members for the defraying of municipal 
expenses. To pay (a person off) lot and 8., (ig.) 
to pay out thoroughly, to settle with. 

Sco-tale, sco:t-ale. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. 
lf. Scor? + Alk.] An ‘ale’ or festival at 
which ale was drunk at the invitation of the 
lord of the manor or a forester or other 
pailiff, for which ale a forced contribution 
was levied. 

Scotch (skotj), sb. 1450. If. SCOTOH v.] 1. 
An incision, cut, score or gash. 2. spec. A 
line scored or marked upon the ground, in 
the game of HorscorcH 1677. 

Scotch (skotf) sb.* 1601. [occas. skatch, 
which may indicate identity with scatch, 
(xvi stilt — OFr. escache, whence Du. 
schaats SKATE sb.*] A block placed under a 
wheel, a cask, or the like, to prevent moving 
or slipping. 

Scotch (skotf), a. and sb.“ 1591. [contr. 
var. of ScorrisH.] A. adj. 1. Of persons: Of, 
belonging to, or native to, Scotland 1606. b. 
Characteristic of Scotland or its people 1815. 
2. Of things: Of or pertaining to Scotland or 
its inhabitants 1591. b. As the epithet of 
various weights and measures, ete, (differing 
from the English standard) used formerly in 
Scotland 1774. 3. As the designation of the 
variety of northern English which is ver- 
nacular in Scotland. Hence of words, 
idioms, etc., belonging to this, and of works 
composed in it. 1730. 

1. He had no S. blood in him that I know of 
1894. S. cousin, a distant relative (in allusion to 
the practice in Scotland of tracing kinship to 
remote degrees). 2. b. S. acre, 6,084 square yards. 
SS. ell, 37-0958 inches. 3. To secure the adherence 
of stout, able-bodied, and, as the S. phrase then 
went, pretty men SCOTT. 

Special collocations, S. bonnet (see BONNET sb. 
1); S. collops (see COLLOP! 2); S. fir (see FIR 1); 
S. marriage (see MARRIAGE 2); S. mist (see MIST 
4b. 1); S. pebble (see PEBBLE sb. 2 b); S. spur 
Her., a bearing representing a prick spur; S. 
terrier (see TERRIER*); S. woodcock (see W00D- 
COCK 3 €). 

b. In names of plants: S. broom, U.S., the com- 
mon broom; S. kale, a variety of borecole with 
less wrinkled leaves, of a purplish colour; S. pine 
(see PINE sb.* 2); S. thistle, a species of thistle 
(Onopordon acanthium), regarded as the national 
emblem of the Scotch. 

B. sb. [The adj. used ellipt.] 1. The S. (pl.): 
The inhabitants of Scotland or their im- 
mediate descendants in other countries 1781. 
2. The Scotch language: see A. 3. 1700. 3. 
Often ellipt., e.g. for S. whisky; also = a glass 
Me whisky. Also formerly for S. snuff. 

2. I can read French as well as I can English, but 
it is impossible for me to comprehend S. 1896. 3. 
Two bitters and a small S. 1893. 

Scotch (skotf) v.' late ME. [Of unkn. 
origin.] +1. trans. To make an incision or 
incisions in; to cut, score, gash —1747. 2. 
[From Theobald's emendation of scorch’d in 
Shaks. Mach. III. ii. 13.] To inflict such hurt 
upon (something regarded as dangerous) 
that it is rendered temporarily harmless 
1798. b. To crush, stamp upon, stamp out 
(something dangerous) 1825. 

1. S. with your knife the back of the Carp 1675. 
2. The snake must be killed not scotched 1798. 
e ppl, = cut, scarred; also in 

ei , e i 
e yymologizing perversion of 

Scotch (skotf), v.* 1601. [f. Scorch sb.*] 
1. trans. To block or wedge (a wheel, log, 
gate, etc.) so as to keep from moving or 
slipping 1042. 2. intr. (Chiefly w. neg.) To 
hesitate, seruple, boggle, or stick at; to 
AE to a romen Obs. exc. dial. 1601. 

. fig. Y scotched the proj i 
EIS any rate 1807. . 
otch cap. 1591. A man's head-dress 
made of thick firm woollen cloth, without a. 
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brim, and decorated with two tails or 
streamers. 

Scotch-Irish, a. 1876. Belonging to that 
part of the population of northern Ireland 
which is descended from Scotch settlers, 
Also absol. in pl. sense. 

Scotchman (sko:tfmien). 1570. [f. SCOTCH 
a. + MAN.] 1. A man of Scottish nationality. 
(The usual English form. Cf. SCOTSMAN.) 
b. (Also Flying S., (Flying) Scotsman.) A 
familiar name for the Scotch express (Lon- 
don to Edinburgh) on the London and North 
Eastern Railway 1874. 2. Naut. A piece of 
hide, wood, or iron, etc. placed over a rope 
to prevent its being chafed 1841. 3. S. Afr. A 
florin 1879. So Sco:tchwo:man, a woman 
who is a native of Scotland or of Scotch 
descent. 

Scoter (skd"-tex). 1674. [Of unkn. origin.] 
A duck of the genus GZdemia, esp. Œ. nigra, a 
native of the Arctic regions and common in 
the seas of northern Europe and America, 
Also 8.-duck. 

Scot-free, a. ME. If. Soo sb.* + FREE d.] 
Free from payment of ‘scot’, tavern score, 
fine, ete.; exempt from injury, punishment, 
etc.; scatheless. Almost always predic. 

Oxford escaped scot fre of the plague WOOD. 

Scotia (ské"-fii). 1563. [I. — Gr. oxorla, 
f. exóros darkness (s0 called from the dark 
shadow within the cavity).] Arch. = OASE- 
MENT 1. 

Scotic (skotik) a. 1645. [~ late and 
med.L. Scoticus; see Soor’, -10.] 1. absol. 
The Scottish dialect. 2. Pertaining to the 
ancient Scots 1796. 

Scotist (sko"tist) sb. and a. 1530. (- 
med. L. Scotista, f. Scotus, proper name; see 
-I8T.) Eccl. A. sb. A follower of John Duns 
Scotus (known as ‘the Subtle Doctor’), a 
scholastic philosopher and theologian of the 
18th o., whose system in many respects was 
opposed to that of Thomas Aquinas. B. adj, 
Belonging to the Scotists. So Sco-tism, the 
teaching of Scotus or the Scotists. 

Scotland Yard (skọtlănd yá'1d). Name 
of a short street off Whitehall, London, until 
1890 the head-quarters of the Metropolitan 
Police Force, now at New Scotland Yard on 
the Thames Embankment; hence, the force 
itself, esp. the detective department. 

Scoto- (sko:to, skd"-to), comb. form of late 
L. Scotus Scor sb.!, as in S.-Britannic, -Irish, 
Scandinavian, adjs. 

Scotography (skoto'zrüf). rare. 1896. If. 
Gr. oxéros darkness; See -GRAPHY.] = RADIO- 
GRAPHY. Hence Scotogra-phic a. 

Scotoma (skotó"mà). Pl. scotomata 
(Skotóv-mütü). 1543. [late L. — Gr. of 
dizziness, f. oxorodv darken, f. cxóros dark- 
ness] Path. tl. Dizziness accompanied by 
dimness of sight —1829. 2. An obscuration 
of part of the visual field, due to lesion of the 
retina or of the ophthalmic centres in the 
brain 1875. So tSco:tomy = sense 1. 1710. 

+Sco-toscope. 1664. [f. Gr. cxózos darkness 

+ -SOoPE.] An instrument which enables the 
user to see in the dark —1670. 

Scots (skots) a. (sb.) ME. lorig. Scottis, 
northern var. of ScorrisH.] 1. Of or belonging 
to Scotland or its inhabitants, Scottish, 
Scotch. b. Qualifying the name of a coin or 
money of account (in contradistinction to 
sterling), as pound S., shilling S. Also in 
names of weights and measures denoting a 
particular variation from the English 
standard. arch, or Hist. 1520. c. With ref. to 
law 1766. d. In the names of trees and plants 
(more commonly Scoron) 1710. 2. Of 
language: The distinguishing epithet of the 
dialect of English spoken by the inhabitants 
of the Lowlands of Scotland. Also absol. as 
sb., the Scottish dialect. 1542. 3. Mil. In 
names of regiments in the British army» as 
S. Fusiliers, S. Guards 1637. * 
2. Kilted loons that dinna ken the name O jd 
single herb. in braid S. let abee in the Latin 
tongue Scorr. 3. S. Greys: see GREY sb. S. 

Scotsman (skotsmien) late ME. tf. 
Scors a. + MAN sb.] = Scorouman. (The 
prevalent form used now by Scotch people.) 
So Sco-tswoman = SCOTCHWOMAN. 

liScotticà, Scoticà (ko tis), adv. 1818. 
[med.L.] In Scotch. 
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Scotticism, Scoticism (sko-tisiz?m). 1717. 
[f. late L. Scoticus (Scotticus) + -ISM 8.] 1. An 
idiom or mode of expression characteristic of 
Scots; esp. as used by a writer of English. 2. 
Scottish sympathies 1807. 

2. He seems to me a remarkably good critic, 
where his Scoticism doesn’t come in his way 1862. 

Scotticize (8ko-tisoiz), v. 1763. f. as prec. 
+ E.] 1. (rans. To imbue with Scottish 
jdeas or characteristics. 2. To give a 
Scottish form to (a foreign word); to turn 
(a work) into Scottish dialect 1874. 

Scottish (sko:tif) a. and sb. ME. [repl. 
OK. Seyttis¢, after SCOT' ; see -ISH'.] A. adj. 1. 
Of or belonging to Scotland or to the people 
of Scotland; of Scotch nationality, birth, or 
descent. b. With ref. to law 1726. 12. transf. 
Marked by Scottish characteristics —1620. 
3. Applied to the language (see Scors a. 2) 
1718. 

1, The King’s Own S. Borderers 1888, 

B. sb. (the adj. used abgol.) 1, The Scottish 
language 1708. 2. The S. (with pl. sense): the 
Scots (rare) 1632. 7 

Scoundrel (skau-ndrol) sb. and a. 1589. 
[Of unkn. origin.] A. sb. ‘A mean rascal, a 
low petty villain’ (J.). Now usu, an 
audacious rascal, one destitute of all moral 
seruple. Also attrib. and appositive. 

If your ancient, but ignoble blood Has crept 
thro’ scoundrels ever since the flood POPE. 

B. adj. Now rare. 1. Of a person: That is 
a scoundrel; scoundrelly. Of a company: 
Composed of scoundrels. 1643. 2. Pertaining 
to or characteristic of a scoundrel. Of 
conduct: Mean, unprincipled. 1681. 

2.'A penny saved is a penny got’—Firm to this 
s, maxim keepeth he THOMSON. Hence Scou'n- 
dreldom, the world of scoundrels, scoundrels 
collectively; also = scoundrelism. Scou'ndrel- 
ism, the character, conduct, or practices of a 8.; 
also, a piece of scoundrelism. 'oundrelly a. 
having the character of a s.; of, belonging to, or 
e of a s.; characterized by scoundrel- 

Scour (skau*i), sb. 1619. [f. ScouR v.] 
1. An apparatus for washing auriferous soil. 
2. The aotion of a current or flow of water in 
clearing away mud or other deposit; in Civil 
Engineering, an artificial current or flow pro- 
duced for this purpose; also, an engineering 
work constructed for the purpose of pro- 
ducing such a current 1729. 3. A place in a 
river where the bottom is scoured by the 
stream; a river-shallow with a gravel bottom 
1081. 4. A kind of diarrhcea in cattle 1764. 
B An act of scouring, cleansing, or polishing 

Scour (skau*z), v. ME. [Of unkn. origin.] 
1. intr. To move about hastily or energetio- 
ally; esp. to range about in search of some- 
thing, or in movements against a foe. b. To 
move rapidly, go in haste, run ME. 2. trans. 
To pass rapidly over or along (a tract of land 
or water); esp. to traverse in quest of some- 
thing, or in order to capture or drive away à 
foe. late ME. 13. spec. in 17th-18th c. slang 
(cf. ScouRER' 2). a. intr. To roam about at 
night uproariously, breaking windows, 
beating the watch, and molesting wayfarers 
1756. b. (rans. To ill-treat or ‘maul’ (the 
watch, wayfarers, eto.) while roistering in the 
streets -1723, 

1. Sirra go you and scoure about the hill HEY- 
Woop. b. I. scoured on my way with more speed 
than before BORROW. 2. Patrols. .s. the streets, 
all that night CARLYLE, 3. b. Scowring the Watch 
grows out of fashion wit DRYDEN. 

Scour (sau-), v.“ late ME. [- MLG., 
MDu. schüren — Fr. escurer (mod. écurer 
clean, scour) :- late L. excurare (med.L. 
(e)scurare), f. L. ex Ex-* + curare take care 
of, med.L. clean, f. cura CURE.] 1. trans. To 
cleanse or polish (metal, earthenware, wood, 
ete.) by hard rubbing with some detergent 
substance. Sometimes with compl. adj., as 
bright, clean, ete. Also const. of, from (rust, 
ete.). Also absol. or intr. b. To clean the 
inside of (a gun) after firing 1611. 2. To 
remove grease or dirt from (cloth, wool, silk, 
1107 by some detergent process. Also absol. 

467. 3. To wash vigorously (the hands, face, 
teeth); to ‘scrub’. Now only joc. 1589. 4. To 
cleanse (a wound, ulcer, the entrails of an 
7555 by treating with some medicament. 

te ME. 5. To clear out (a channel, ditch, 
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drain, ete.) by removing dirt, weeds, ete. 
late ME. 6. To clear out or cleanse by 
flushing with water 1587. 7. To purge (an 
animal, a person, the body, etc.); to evacuate 
(the stomach or bowels). Also, to cleanse 
(worms, fish, etc.) by purging. late ME. b. 
intr. (for refl.) To be purged. Of cattle: To 
have diarrhoea. 1592. 8. fig. To rid, clear (a 
place, the sea, ete.) of or from an enemy or 
other undesirable occupants ME. +9. fig. To 
beat, scourge. Hence, to punish, treat 
severely. —1730. 10. To sweep or rake (a 
place, position, etc.) with gun-shot. Also, to 
command (a position) with one’s guns. 1563. 
11. To remove, get rid of. Chiefly with advs., 
as away, off, out. late ME. 

1. absol. Item, she can wash and scoure SHAKS. 
2. absol. Warme Water scoureth better than Cold 
Baoon. 4. Take your eel and s, it well with salt 
Mns. GLASSE. 5. Working hard to s. their moats 
De For. 9. But I will pay the dog, I will s. him 
FIELDING. 11. The stains will not easily (if at all) 
be scoured off again 1631. The tide enters far up 
each channel, scouring out mud and sand 1849. 
Hence Scoured (skau?1d) ppl. a. in various senses; 
also 8b. (Austral.) = scoured wool. 

Scourer! (skau*-raz). late ME. [In sense 1 
scoverour (xv), aphetic f. descoverour — OFr. 
descouvreor, f. descouvrir DISCOVER; after- 
wards as agent-n. f. SCOUR v.! + -ER'] fl. 
One sent out to reconnoitre; a scout or 
avant-courier 1826. 2. In the 17th-18th o.: 
One who made a practice of roistering 
through the streets at night, beating the 
watch, breaking windows, etc. 1672. 

Scourer* (skau*-raz). late ME. If. Scour 
v.“ + -ER*.] I. One who cleanses by rubbing; 
esp. as the designation of certain servants in 
the Royal Household 1576. 2. A person or 
thing which cleans or scours; spec. ta con- 
trivance for cleaning out the bore of a gun. 
late ME. 

Scourge (ski1d3), sb. ME. [Aphetic f. 
OFr. escurge, escorge, f. escorgier; see next.) 
1. A whip, lash. Now only rhet. 2. fig. and 
in fig. context; chiefly, a thing or person 
that is an instrument of divine chastisement. 
late MB. 3. a. A cause of (usu., widespread) 
calamity. b. One who ‘lashes’ vice or folly. 
1535. 14. [After L. flagellum.) An offshoot of 
a vine or other tree, a sucker —1578. 

1. Mortify Your flesh, like me, with scourges and 
with thorns TENNYSON. 2. The S. of God (= L. 
flagellum Dei): a title given by historians to 
Attila, the leader of the Huns in the 5th century. 
3. a. Raleigh, the s. of Spain! THOMSON. b. Swift, 
ra severe s. of the vices and follies of his time 

Scourge (skd1d3), v. ME. I OFr. 
escorgier : Rom. *excorrigiare, f. ex Ex- + 
L. corrigia thong, whip.] 1. trans. To beat 
with a scourge; to whip severely, flog. Now 
rhet. b. To drive or force by or as by blows 
ofa whip 1607. c. In fig. context 1591. 2. fig. 
To punish, chastise, correct (often said of 
God, with ref. to Heb. 12:6); to ‘lash’ with 
satire or invective; to afflict, torment; to 
devastate (a country) with war or pestilence. 
late ME. 3. Sc. To exhaust the fertility of 
(land) 1799. 

1. Therfore Pilat took thanne Jhesu and scour- 
gide WYOLIF John 19:1. b. Scourged from the 
council with a storm of blows 1870. c. The 
waves. .Scourged by the wind's invisible tyranny 
SHELLEY. 2. Forsoth he scourgith euery sone that 
he receyeuth WycLrF Heb. 12:6. 3. Elax is a 
crop which scourges the ground 1888. Hence 
Scou-rger, one who scourges or flogs (lif. and 


usn (skaus). 1840. [Shortened f. LOB- 
SCOUSE.] — LOBSCOUSE. 

Scout (skaut), sb.! late ME. [- MDu. 
schüte (Du. schuit), adopted earlier as schoute 
(xiv), rel. to ON. skúta (Da. skude) light fast 
vessel; perh. to be referred to the base of 
SHoor in the sense ‘move rapidly’.] A flat- 
bottomed boat; ‘a Dutch vessel, galliot 
rigged, used in the river trade of Holland’. 

Scout (skaut), sb,* 1553. [- OFr. escoute, f. 
escouler; see SCOUT v.] 1. The action of 
spying out or watching in order to gain 
information; chiefly in on or in (the) s., to 
the s. 2. Mil. One sent out ahead of the main 
force in order to reconnoitre the position and 
movements of the enemy. Hence occas.: 
One sent out to obtain information. 1555. 
b. Boy s.: a member of an organization con- 
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sisting of boys who meet periodically to 
practise exercises and to undergo training in 
the duties belonging to a scout 1908. 13. A 
body of men sent out to gain information 
—1775. 4. One who keeps watch upon the 
actions of another; a watchman. fFormerly 
often: A mean spy, a sneak. 1584. 5. A type 
of war-vessel adapted for the purposes of 
reconnoitring; also, an air-vessel similarly 
used 1706. t6. Cricket. = FIELDSMAN a. Also 
in Baseball. b. A boy who is employed to 
run after the balls at ‘practice’. 1824. 

1. I set my self upon the S. as often as possible 
DE Fos. 2. Scouts each Coast light-armed scoure, 
Each quarter, to descrie the distant foe MILT. 

Scout (skaut), sb.“ 1596. [Of unkn. origin.] 
A local name for various sea-birds native to 
Great Britain; as the Guillemot, Razor-bill, 
and Puffin. 

Scout (skaut), sb.‘ 1708. [Of unkn. origin; 
perh. spec. use of Scour sb. ] At Oxford (also 
at Yale and Harvard): A (male) college 
servant. 

Scout (skaut), v.“ late ME. [Aphetic = 
OFr. escouter (mod. écouler) listen, alt. of 
ascoller :~ Rom. *ascullare, for L. auscultare 
listen.) 1. intr. To act as a scout, to play 
the spy; to travel about (in search of infor- 
mation). 2. rans. To reconnoitre, to examine 
with a view to obtaining information 1704. 

1. S. mee for him at the corner of the Orchard 
like a bum-Baylie SHAKS. 2. To s. the country 
1900. Hence Scouting vòl. sb. the action of the 
vb.; the exercises practised by ‘boy scouts’. 

Scout (skaut), v.* 1605. [prob. of Scand. 
origin (cf. ON. skúta, skúti a taunt, skityrdi, 
skotyrdi abusive language), prob. f. base of 
skjóta SHOOT.) tl. trans. To mock at, deride. 
Also absol. -1768. 2. To reject with scorn (a 
proposition); to treat as absurd (an idea); to 
dismiss scornfully the pretensions of (a 
person, a work, ete.) 1710. 

1. Flout em, and cout 'em: and skowt 'em, and 
flout em SHAKS. 

Scou:tma:ster, sScou:t-ma:ster. 1579. 
If. Scour sb. + MASTER sb.] A leader or 
captain of a band of scouts, Now also, the 
officer who has charge of a ‘troop’ of boy 
scouts. 

S. General (Hist.), the chief of the intelligence 
department of the Parliamentary army. 

Scow (skau), sb. U.S., Scotland, and 
Ireland. 1775. [- Du. schouw, earlier 
schouwe, schoude = LG. schalde, rel. to OS. 
skaldan push (a boat) from the shore.] A 
large flat-bottomed lighter or punt. Hence 
Scow v. intr. to cross over (a river) by means 
of a s.; trans. to transport in a 8. 

Scowl (skaul), sb. 1500. [f. next.] A lour- 
ing or malevolent look. b. transf. Of clouds, 
the elements, etc. 1648. 

Received with scowls and curses 1909. b. Sky— 
what a s. of cloud BROWNING. 

Scowl (skaul), v. ME. [prob. of Scand. 
origin (cf. Da. skule cast down one's eyes, 
give a sidelong look); perh. ult. rel. to late 
OE. scülégede squint-eyed.] 1. intr. To look 
with louring brows and a malignant or 
threatening expression; to look angry or 
sullen. Const. at, on, upon. b. To be 
exhibited or expressed frowningly or with a 
scowl. poet. or rhet. 1719. 2. transf. and fig. Of 
inanimate things (sometimes personified): 
To assume a gloomy, forbidding, or threaten- 
ing aspect 1587. 3. trans. in nonce-uses. To 
send forth or express with a scowl 1667. 

1. Myne enemy skouleth vpon me with his eyes 
COVERDALE Job 16:9. b. A menace scowled upon 
the brow W. Irvine. 2. When winter scowls 
COWPER. Hence Scow. ler. Scow:lingly adv. 

Scr- may represent OE. scr- (variously in 
mod. dialects as Ir-, for-, sr-) or ON skr-, as in 
SCRAPE v.; ef. shred and screed from OE. 
scréade, and shrew, dial. screw, from OE. 
scréawa. 2. There are many instances of 
initial scr- varying with cr-, e.g. scrag, crag; 
scrunch, crunch. 

Scrabble (skræ-b’l), sb. 1842. [f. next.] 
A scrawling character in writing; hence, a 
document composed of such characters. 
Also, a picture composed of or characterized 
by careless or hastily-executed line-work. 

Scrabble (skre-b’l), v. 1537. [- MDu. 
shrabbelen, frequent. of shrabben scratch, 
scrape; cf. synon. MDu. schrüven and SCRAPE 
v.] 1. intr. To make marks at random; to 


SCRABE 


scrawl, scribble. b. trans. To write or depict 
(something) in a scrawling manner; also, to 
scrawl upon (something) 1856. 2. inir. Of 
an animal: To scratch about hurriedly with 
the claws or paws; hence, of a person, to 
scratch or scrape about with the hands or 
feet 1600. 3. Of a person: To seramble on 
hands and feet; to stumble or struggle 
along; also occas, of an animal. Now some- 
what rare. 1638. 

1. And he..scrabled on the dores of the gate 
BIBLE (1537) 1 Sam. 21:13. 2. Gangs of the prying 
ull That shriek and s. on the river hatches 

IPLING. 3. Little-faith eame to himself, and 
getting up made shift, to s. on his way BUNYAN. 

Scrabe (skré'b). Sc. and m. dial. 1676. 
[- Da, scrabe — Feeroése skrápur; cf. next.) 
The Manx Shearwater, Puffinus anglorum. 

Scraber (skré'-bo1). Sc. 1698. [Of obscure 
origin; in Gaelic sgrabair. Cf. prec.] A 
name for the Manx Shearwater, and the 
Black Guillemot, Uria grylle. 

Scrag (skreeg), sb.! 1642. [perh. alt. of 
CRAG 8b.'; see Sor-.] 1. A lean person or 
animal. (In depreciatory use.) 2. The lean 
and inferior end of a neck of mutton (or 
veal), Also (earlier) s.-end. 1644. 3, slang. 
The neck (of a human being) 1756. 4. S. 
whale, a finner-whale of the sub-family 
Agapheline, esp. Agaphelus gibbosus, com- 
mon in the North Atlantie 1701. 

2. Lady Mac-Screw. .serves up a s.-of-mutton on 
silver THACKERAY. Hence Scragged (skrwgd) a.* 
Scraggy. 

Scrag (skreg), sb. Now chiefly dial. 1507. 
[Parallel to ScRoa sb., SHRAG sb., shrog bush, 
pl. underwood (XV).] 1. A stump of a tree; 
also, a rough projection (on a pole, trunk, or 


stump of a tree, rock, ete.). 2. Rough, 
rocky and barren ground 1858. 
Scrag (skreeg), v. slang. 1756. [f. Son 


8b.'] trans. To hang (on the gallows). b. To 
wring the neck of; also, to garotte 1823. 
Hence Scra:gger, the hangman, 

fScragged, d. 1519. [app. alteration of 
CRAGGED a.!; see Scr-]. Rough and irregular 
in outline; of ground, rugged and barren 
1725. ‘ 

Scraggy (skre-gi), a. 1011. [f. Senad 
sb.) + -Y'.] 1. Lean, thin, bony. (Chiefly 
depreciatory.) b. transf. and fig. Meagre, 
thin, scanty 1837. 2. Of meat: Lean 1725. 

1, A bevy of dowagers, stout or 8. THAOKERAY. 
b. The scraggiest of prophetic discourses CARLYLE. 
Hence Scra'ggily adp. Scra-gginess'. 

Scraggy (skregi), a.“ 1574. [t. ScRAG 
sb.' + -Y'] Rough, irregular or broken in 
outline or contour; esp. of rocks, rugged. 
Hence Scra'ggily, adv." Scra-gginess*, 

Scramble (skræ'mb’l), sb. 1674, (f. next.] 
1. A struggle with others for something or a 
share of something; hence, an indecorous 
struggle, a confused or disorderly proceeding. 
2. An act of scrambling; a scrambling 
journey 1755. 

1. But the s. for new lands. . will become less 
acute as there is less territory to be absorbed 
1907. 2. A brisk s. to the top 1878. 

Scramble (skræmb’l), v. 1586. [Of sym- 
bolic form, combining SCAMBLE v. and 
CRAMBLE v. (XVI), of allied meaning.) 1. intr. 
To raise oneself to an erect posture, to get 
through or into a place or position, by the 
struggling use of the hands and feet; hence, 
to make one’s way by clambering, crawling, 
Jumping, etc. over difficult ground or through 
obstructions. b. trans. To collect or gather 
up hastily or in disorder 1822. 2. intr. To 
strive or struggle with others for mastery; 
to contend with a crowd for a share of food, 
coin, wealth, ete. 1590. b. (rans. To contend 
or struggle with others for (a share of some- 
thing distributed) 1647. 3. To cook (eggs) in 
UN d . 1850. 

» We. then scrambled up a very high and stee 
hill us 1700. I had not even . led into my 
clothes 1900. b. He hastily scrambled up the 
papers 1833. 2. Of other care they little reck'nini 
make, Then how to s. at the shearers feast, An 


shove away the worthy bidde: 
ence Scrambler. z eee 


Scrambled (skrie-mb’ld), ppl. a. 1609. [f. 
pue M 2 15 cs Lene: m the verb. 
. eggs, a dish of roken into th 
cooked with milk, beter, salt, and Pepper c 
Scrambling (skre-mblin), ppl. a. 1007. 
lf. as prec. + -ING*.] I. Of persons: That 
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seramble or contend one with another. 2. 
Irregular or rambling in form or habit. Of a 
plant: Of straggling growth. 1688. b. Of a 
person: Shambling, uncouth 1765. 3. 
Irregular, unmethodical 1778. 

2. A huge old s. bed-room Scorr. Hence 


Scra-mblingly adv. 

Scran (skren). slang and dial. 1724. 
[Of unkn. origin. tA reckoning at a 
tavern; eatables, provisions; broken vie- 
tuals. Bad s. to (Irish): bad luck to. 

Scranch (skrünf), v. Obs. exc. dial. 1620. 
[perh. var. form of contemp. CRANCH, 
CRAUNCH; see SCR-.] trans. = CRUNCH v. 1, 2. 

Scrannel (skre-nél), a. 1637. [Obscurely 
rel. to synon. dial. serank (xvii), Se. scranky 
(Ramsay, XVI), scranny; all prob. ult. from 
a base repr. by Norw. skran shrivelled, 
skrank lean large-boned figure.) Thin, 
meagre. Now chiefly, after Milton: Harsh, 
unmelodious. 

Their lean and flashy songs Grate on their s. 
Pipes of wretched straw MILT, 

Scranny (skre-ni), a.* Chiefly dial. 1820. 
[See prec., and cf. SCRAWNY.] Lean, thin. 
Of diet: Poor, meagre. 

Scranny (skre-ni), a.* orig. dial. 1858. 
[Of unkn. origin.] Crazy. 

Scrap (skrzep), sb. late ME. [- ON. skrap 
Scraps, trifles, f. base of scrapa SCRAPE v.] 1. 
pl. The remains of a meal; fragments (of 
food); broken meat. rare in sing. 2. A 
remnant; a fragmentary portion 1583. b. A 
small picture, cutting, etc. to be put in a 
ScRAP-BOOK or used for ornamenting a 
Screen, box, or the like 1880. 3. pl. The pieces 
of blubber, fish, etc. remaining after the 
oil has been extracted, Also collect. sing. 
1631. 4. Founding. a. pl. Remnants of metal 
produced in cutting up or casting 1736. b. = 
SORAP-IRON 1846. 5. attrib. quasi-adj. Con- 
sisting of scraps 1815. 

1. Twas but for scraps he ask'd POPE. 2. 
Forced to get what Scraps of Learning I could by 
my own Industry STEELE. There is not a s. of 
evidence in support of it 1868. S. of paper (with 
allusion to an alleged reference (Aug. 1914) by the 
German Chancellor to the treaty securing the 
neutrality of Belgium), any agreement that can 
be lightly set aside or disregarded. 


Scrap (skrep), sb. slang. 1874. [perh. f. 
SCRAPE sb. II. Cf. next.] A struggle, scrim- 
mage, tussle; à boxing-match. b. A row, 
quarrel, heated discussion 1889. 

Scrap (skrep), v. slang. 1874. [t. prec.] 
a. intr. To fight, box. Also, to scrimmage. 
b. trans. To box with (an opponent) 1893. c. 
1005 To quarrel engage in angry dispute 
10 


Scrap (skrep), v.' 1891. [f. Schar 80.7] 
1. trans. To break up into scrap-iron 
(machinery, etc.); to consign to the scrap- 
heap 1902. Also fig. 2. To make scrap or 
refuse of (menhaden or blubber) 1891. 

Scra:p-book. 1825. f. Schar sb. ] A 
blank book in which pictures, newspaper 
pu and the like are pasted for preserva- 

ion. 

Scrape (skré'p), sb. 1440. f. next.) I. I. A 
scraper. 2. An act of scraping 1483. b. An 
awkward bow or salutation in which the 
foot is drawn backwards on the ground 
1628. c. A drawing of the bow over the 
violin 1831. d. A sound of scraping 1886. 
3. A place scraped bare on a hillside. dial. 
1781. 4. A layer (of butter) scraped thin; 
chiefly in bread and s. (colloq.) 1847. 

2. S. of a pen (Sc.), a hasty scribble, a small scrap 


of writing. b. I..made him abundance of bows 
and scrapes DE For. 


II. An embarrassing or awkward predica- 
ment or situation, usu. one into which a 
person is brought by his own imprudence 
EX a emer 1709. 

was gener: the leader of - 
times led them Into scrapes 1771. VADER: 

Scrape (skrép, v. Pa. t. and pple. 
scraped (skré'pt). ME. [- ON. skrapa or 
(M)Du. schrapen = OF. Sérapian scratch, 
ME. tshrape.] I. trans. To remove (an outer 
layer, ete.) by drawing across the surface the 
edge of some instrument held nearly per- 
pendicularly. Chiefly with advs. late ME. 
tb. spec. To erase (writing, ete.) with a knife 
~1688. 2. To deprive of an outer layer or to 
free from excrescent or adhering matter by 
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drawing the edge of some instrument over 
the surface; to abrade, clean, or render 
smooth, or to obtain scrapings from, by this 
process. late ME. b. To inscribe or portray 
on stone by scraping away the surface 1532, 
c. To produce (a mezzotint engraving) by 
scraping the prepared copper plate 1747. +3, 
Of a beast or bird: To remove (soil, ete.) by 
scratching with the feet or claws; to make (à 
hole) thus 1662. b. trans. with adv. or phr, 
1530. +4. To scratch with the finger-nails or 
claws; also inir. —1607. 5. (fig. of sense 3.) 
*To gather by great efforts, or penurious or 
trifling diligence’ (J.); to amass, collect, or 
bring together with difficulty. Now only 
with together or up. 1549. b. To s. (an) 
acquaintance: to get on terms of acquaint: 
anee with by careful effort and insinuation 
1600. c. absol. and intr. To hoard up penuri- 
ously; to gather together money, etc. with 
labour and difficulty. Now chiefly dial, 1552. 
6. Used disparagingly for: To play (a fiddle); 
occas. to 8, catgut; to play (a tune, ete.) on the 
fiddle 1599. 7. To rub harshly on (a surface) 
in passing along or over it; to draw (some- 
thing) roughly over a surface 1731. b. intr. 
To graze against or on 1774. c. To draw one's 
feet noisily over the floor 1561. 8. inir. To 
make obeisance, to bow awkwardly, draw- 
ing the foot back 1645. 

1. Like dry colours scraped off a picture 1877. b. 
Meas. for M.1. Ii. 9. 2. An ironclad's. bottom is 
always foul when she cannot be periodically 
docked and scraped 1884. b. The family arms 
were just new scraped in stone THAOKERAY. 5. 
The first money he was able to s. together by 
strict frugality 1888. b. To slave. and 8. to get a 
house over your head 1881. 7. c. Another 
[orator] was coughed and scraped down 
MacauLav. 8. Bowing and scraping and rubbing 
his hands together TROLLOPE. 

Phrases. T'o s. along, to manage or ‘get along" 
with difficulty. To s. through, to get through a 
trial, an examination, so as just to escape failure. 

Comb.: s.-gut, a fiddler; f-penny, a mise 
Hence Sera · ping nl. a. that scrapes; esp. money 
grubbing, miserly. 

Scraper (skré'-poa). 1552. (f. SORAPE v. 
+ n.] I. One who scrapes. 1. One who 
‘scrapes together’; esp. a money-grubber. 
Now rare. 1561. 2. One who scrapes (some- 
thing specified or implied); esp. a fiddler 
1691. II. An instrument for scraping with. 1. 
A scraping instrument held in the hand. 
gen. 1552. b. = SmRIGIL 1607. c. An in- 
Strument used for scraping off paint, tar, 
adhesive labels, eto. from wooden surfaces 
1691. d. Engraving. A three-sided tool used 
to remove burrs left by the graver, etc., or to 
obliterate lines. Also the similar instrument 
used in ‘scraping’ mezzotint. 1747. 2. An 
appliance fixed outside the door of a house 
for persons to scrape off upon it the dirt from 
the soles of their boots or shoes before 
entering 1729. 3, A machine (or scoop) 
drawn by horses or oxen for excavating 
ditches, canals, eto., for levelling and making 
roads, or for raising and removing soil, dirt, 
weeds, eto. a short distance 1840. b. An 
instrument for scraping dirt, mud, etc. from 
roads, ete. Also road-s. 1831, 

Scra-pe-tre:ncher. Obs. exc. Hist. 1603. 
If. SCRAPE v. + 'TRENCHER.] A servant whose 
office was to scrape the trenchers after use. 

Scra:p-heap, sb. 1838. [f. Sorar 80.1] A 
heap of ScRAP IRON. Hence fig. in phrases, 
as fo consign to the s., to cast aside as worn 
out or superseded. Hence Scra-p-heap v. 
trans. to consign to the s. 

Scraping (skré-pin), vbl. sb. 1440. [-ING'.] 
1. The action of SCRAPE v. b. The noise pro- 
duced by drawing something roughly over a 
surface 1561. 2. pl. concr. That which is 
scraped off, up, or together. Rarely sing. 
1511. 

2. The dust and scrapings from roads 1790. 

Scrap iron. 1823. f. Schar sb.] Iron 
which has already been cast or wrought and 
broken up or cast aside for re-casting or re- 
Working; broken pieces and small articles of 
old and disused ironwork. Also attrib. 

Scrappy (skre-pi), a. 1837. [f. SoraP sb." 
+ -Y.] Consisting of scraps; made up of 
odds and ends; disjointed, unconnected. 

fully s. dinner THACKERAY. Hence 
Scra:ppily adv. Scra:ppiness. 
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Scrat, sb. Obs. or dial. [Late ME. serate 
(xv) — ON. skrat(t)i wizard, goblin, monster, 
rel. to OHG. scrato (G. schrat) Satyr, sprite. 
See SORATOH sb.*] A hermaphrodite. 

Scrat, v. Obs. exc. dial. [See SCRATCH v.] 
1. intr. To use the nails or claws for attack; 
to scratch (at a person). 2. trans. and intr. = 
SORATOH v. 1, 4, 5. ME. 

Scratch (skretf), sb.' 1580. [f. SORATOH 
b.] I. Result of scratching. 1. A slight tear- 
ing or incision of the skin produced by a 
sharp instrument. (Sometimes applied 
slightingly to a trifling flesh-wound.) 2. pl. A 
disease of horses, in which the pastern 
appears as if scratched 1591. 3. A mark or 
furrow produced by the grinding contact of 
two substances; a shallow linear incision 
1602. 4. A rough or irregular mark made by 
a pencil, paint-brush, etc.; hence, a slight 
sketch, a hasty scrawl 1646. 5, Sporting. A 
line or mark drawn as an indication of a 
boundary or starting-point; in Pugilism, the 
line drawn across the riug, to which boxers 
are brought for an encounter 1778. b. The 
starting-point in a handicap of a competitor 
who receives no odds 1867. 6. The sound 
produced by the friction of two more or less 
rough surfaces 1787; spec. during the repro- 
duction of a sound film or record 1930. 

1. A little s., rather then a wound SIDNEY. 4. 
Every s. of his pen was accounted a treasure 
COWPER, 5. Phr. (often fig.) To come up to (the) 8., 
to bring to the 8., to toe the s. 


II. An act of scratching (rare) 1705. III. 
Ellipt. for scratch periwig 1755. 
Comb.: (in sense 5b) as s.-line, -player; 


s.-cat, (joc.) a spiteful person; g dial. 
name for cleavers, and, in U.S., arrow- 
leaved tear-thumb; -periwig, -wig, a small, 
short wig. 

Scratch (skrets), sb.* collog. (now chiefly 
dial.) 1740. [alt. of Sonar sb.] A name for 
the devil, usu. Old S. 

Scratch (skrætj), a. 1853. [orig. SCRATOH 
3b. used attrib.) 1. Hastily sketched. 2. 
Hastily assembled or put together 1859. 

2. S. vote, division, majority, one which, owing to 
accident or stratagem, does not represent the 
actual state of opinion in a deliberative body, etc. 

Scratch (skrwetf) v. 1474. [prob. blending 
of synon, SORAT v. and CRATOH v.; the origin 
of these forms is obscure, but their meaning 
associates them with the similar MLG., 
MDu. kratsem, OHG. krazzón (G. kratzen), 
OSw. kratta scratch.) 1. trans. To wound 
superficially by dragging the claws or finger- 
nails over the skin. Also, in wider sense: To 
wound superficially with anything pointed 
and hard dragged over the skin or in contact 
with its moving surface, so as to produce a 
slight linear tearing or abrasion. b. With 
adv.: To tear oui (c.g. the eyes) or to drag 
off (à portion of the skin, a pimple, eto.) 
with the claws or nails 1591. c. absol. or intr. 
To use the claws or nails as weapons of 
offence. Also occas. of inanimate things, to 
Produce a scratch. 1589. 2, trans. To rub or 
Serape lightly (a part of the body) with the 
finger-nails or claws (e.g. to relieve itching). 

fo 8. one’s head, as a gesture indicating 
perplexity., Also intr. for refi. 1530. 3. To 
make slight linear abrasions on (a surface 
of any kind) 1669. b. hyperbolically. To 
Ww (the soil) very lightly for the purpose 

of cultivation 1697. c. To produce (marks) or 
portray (an object) by light incisions on a 
Surface 1044. 4. intr. Of a bird or animal: 
To remove earth, etc. with the claws 1590. 
5. fig. a. To struggle to make money, to 

Scrape’. Also trans. to scrape up (money). 
Now dial. 1509. b. intr. with adv. To get 
Seu on, through with difficulty 1838. 16. 
EE To seize rapaciously, as a bird with 
ts claws; to get possession of by effort or 
noe difficulty —1680. 7. a. trans. To s. out: 

erase (writing) with a penknife; also, to 
delete by crossing through with a pen 1711. 
. To erase the name of (a person) from a 
hence, to expunge from a list of candi- 

or competitors; Sporting, to withdraw 

(à horse, ete.) from the list of entries for a 
We ete. 1685. c. U.S. Politics. Of a voter: 

0 erase the name of (a candidate) from the 
party ticket 1888. d. inir. for refl. To with- 

‘aw from a competition; joc. to withdraw 
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one’s acceptance of an invitation 1866. 8. To 
drag the nails or claws over a surface so as to 
make a faint grating noise. Also, of a pen, 
to move over the paper with a slight noise. 
1708. b. trans. To rub gratingly on a rough 
Surface 1864. 9. To scribble, write hurriedly 
or carelessly 1789. 

1. He scracchid hym in the visage CAXTON. c. 
How the long brambles do s, Hoop. 2. If my 
haire do but tickle me, I must s. SHAKS. The 
homely adage, S. my back and I'll s. yours" 
1885. 3. Marble is soft, and can be scratched with 
a knife 1794. To s. the surface (fig.), to be super- 
ficial, 4. Phr. To s. out, to extricate or disinter 
with the claws. To s. up, to heap up by scratching. 
8. b. A match being scratched on a box 1875. 

Comb,: s.-back, an instrument for scratching 
the back to allay itching, usu. in the form of a 
small hand of ivory or metal fixed to a lon, 
handle; formerly, a toy which produces a souns 
of pedal cloth when rubbed upon a person's 

ack. 

Scratch-brush (skretfibrvf), sb. 1797. 
If. ScRATOH sb'. or v.] A brush of fine wire 
used in gilding, electroplating, etc. to polish 
or clean articles of metal. Hence Scra-tch- 
brush v. trans. to polish by means of a s. 

Scratcher (skre-tfoz). 1517. [f. Scharon 
v. + R..] One who scratches. b. Ornith. 
Used in pl. to render mod.L. Rasores (Illiger), 
an order of birds that scratch for their food 
1831. c. A tool used in plastering to roughen 
the surface of the preliminary coating 1812. 

Scratchy (skra-tfi), a. 1817. [f. SORATOH 
sb. + I.] 1. Of work executed with the 
pen or brush: Composed of scratches, as 
opposed to bold, firm lines. 2. Apt to 
scratch 1866. 3. Sporting. Of action: Ill- 
sustained, uneven, ‘ragged’ 1881. 

2. Written with a s. pen 1866. 

Scraw (skrQ) dial. (Anglo-Irish, So., 
Manx.) 1725. [- Irish and Gael. sgrath, pro- 
nounced (skrü).] 1. A turf. 12. A thin cover- 
ing of grass-grown soil formed upon the 
surface of a bog —1820. 

Scrawl (skrül), sb. 1693. [f. SCRAWL v.*] 
1. Something scrawled; a hastily and badly 
written letter, a careless sketch. tb. pl. 
Scrawled or illegible characters —1807. 2. A 
careless illegible style of handwriting 1710. 

1. A s. from his pencil brings an enormous price 
1840. 2. Her hand-writing..a miserable s. 1775. 

Scrawl (skrol) sb.* dial. 1847. [perh. f. 


ScRAWL v.] The young of the dog-crab 
(Cancer caninus). 
Scrawl, v.' Obs. exe. dial. late ME. 


[app. alt. f. CRAWL v., perh. suggested by 
SPRAWL v. of cognate meaning; see SCR-.] 
tl. intr. To spread the limbs abroad in a 
sprawling manner; to gesticulate —1582. 2, = 
CRAWL v. 1. 1530. 

Scrawl (skrol v.* 1011. [perh. transf. 
use of preo.] I. trans. To write or draw in a 
sprawling, untidy manner 1612. b. To cover 
(a surface) with scrawling inscriptions or 
marks. Also with over. 1647. 2. intr. To 
scribble, to write carelessly or awkwardly 
1611. 

1. b. The windows of all the inns are scrawled 
with doggrel rhimes SMOLLETT, Hence Scraw'- 
ler, one who writes carelessly. Scraw:ly a. 
badly or untidily written; irregularly designed. 

Scrawny (skró-ni) a. U.S. 1833. [var. 
of SCRANNY.] Lean, Scraggy. 

Scray (skré). 1668. [Of unkn. origin.] 
The common tern, Sterna hirundo. 

Scraze (skré'z), v. dial. 1662. [Blending 
of SCRATCH, GRAZE vbs.] (rans. To graze. 

Screak (skrik), v. Now chiefly dial. 1500. 
[Of Scand. origin; cf. ON. skrekja, Nor w. 
skrika. See SCREECH, SHRIBK.] intr, To utter 
a shrill harsh ory; to screech or scream. Also 
with out. b. Of an ungreased hinge or axle, 
etc.: To make a shrill grating sound 1565. 
Hence Screak sb. a shrill cry; a shrill 
grating sound. 

Scream (skrim), sb. 1513. [f. next.) A 
shrill piercing cry, usu. expressive of pain, 
alarm, mirth, or other sudden emotion. b. 
slang. Something which causes one to 
‘scream’? with laughter; a. supremely 
ridiculous person or thing. (Cf. the earlier 
SCREAMER 4 b.) 1915. 

She dropped them with a s. of terror THACKERAY. 
transf. The eagles answer'd with their s. SCOTT. 

Scream (skrim), v. [Either aberrant repr. 
(see Sor-) of late OE. *sér&man, ME. shreame 
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(xm) or — the rel. MDu. *schreemen (80 
WFlem.; ef. MDu. schreem sb.) = OFris. 

*skréma (WFris, skrieme weep).] 1. intr. To 
utter a shrill piercing cry, normally expres- 
sive of pain, alarm, mirth, or other sudden 
emotion. Also, to produce unpleasantly loud 
and shrill upper notes in singing. b. Of 
certain birds and beasts: To emit their 
characteristic shrill cry ME. c. To make a 
noise like a scream 1784. 2. trans. To utter 
with a scream 1710. 

1. She screamed for help MACAULAY. quasi- 
trans. She would s. the house down 1862. b. I 
heard the Owle schreame, and the Crickets cry 
SHAKS. c. The fiddle screams Plaintive and 
piteous COWPER. 

Screamer (skrizmoi) 1712, [f. prec. + 
-ER'.] 1, One who screams; one who sings in 
shrill piercing tones. 2. An animal that 
utters a cry like a scream 1801. 3. spec. a. 
Any bird of the S. Amer. family Palamedeide ; 
esp. the KAMicHI or Horned S., and Chauna 
chavaria, the Crested 8. 1773. b. The swift 
(local) 1813. 4. slang. a. A person, animal, or 
thing of exceptional size, attractiveness, eto. ; 
& splendid specimen 1837. b. A composition 
of a startling or exaggerated character; e.g. a 
thrilling or funny story, a ‘screaming’ farce 
1844. 

4. a. I. lost one s. just up the back ditch there. 
He must have been a four-pounder. 1861. 

Screaming (skri-min), ppl. a. 1602. f. 
SCREAM v. + -ING*] 1. That screams; 
sounding shrilly. 2. transf. and Jig. a. 
‘Tending to excite screams of laughter; said 
esp. of a farce 1854. b. Violent or startling in 
effect; glaring 1848. c. slang. First-rate, 
splendid 1864. 

1. Like so many s. grasse-hoppers B. JONSON. 
2. c. A s. success 1879. Hence Screa‘mingly 


adv. 

Scree (skri). 1781. [prob. back-formation 
from screes, for *screethes pl. — ON. skrida 
land-slip, rel. to scríóa slide, glide = OK. 
scripan, OHG. skritan (G. schreiten).] A mass 
of loose detritus, forming a, precipitous, stony 
slope upon a mountain-side. Also, the 
material composing such a slope. 

Screech (skritf) sb. 1560, [See next and 
SORITOH sb.] A. A loud shrill ery, usu. one 
expressive of violent and uncontrollable pain 
or alarm. 2. transf. A harsh, squeaking sound 
made by some inanimate object 1832, 

Comb.: in dial. names of birds with ref. to their 
harsh discordant cry, as s.-bird, -thrush, the 
Fieldfare (T'urdus pilaris); -hawk, the Nightjar 


(Caprimulgus europeus); -thrush, the Missel- 
thrush (T'urdus viscivorus). 
Screech (skritf) v. 1577. lalt. (with 


expressive lengthening of the vowel) of 
Sorrron v.] 1. intr. To utter a sharp, piercing 
cry, as of pain or alarm; to call out shrilly; 
also occas. used transf. of inanimate things. 
2. trans, To utter (a word or sentence) with a 
loud, shrill, piercing sound 1844. 

1. A draggled fishwife screeches at the gates 
1888. Hence Scree-cher, one who screeches; 
dial. any of several birds having a harsh scream- 
ing ery, e.g. the Swift, the Gull-billed Tern, the 
Missel-thrush. 

Scree:ch-owl, 1593. [alt., after prec., of 
earlier SORITCH-0WL.] 1. The Barn Owl, from 
its discordant cry, supposed to be of evil 
omen. 2. transf. Applied to a bearer of evil 
tidings, or one who presages misfortune 
1606. 


1. The time when Screech-owles ery, and Ban- 
dogs howle SHAKS. 2. Tr, & Cr. V. x. 16. 

Screechy (skritfi) a. 1830. [f. SOREEOH 
sb. + . Of a voice: Given to screech; 
loud, shrill, and discordant. 

Screed (skrid) ME. [prob. var. repr. 
(see Son-) of OK. séréade SHRED sb.) 1. A 
fragment cut, torn, or broken from a main 
piece; in later use, a torn strip of some textile 
material. Obs. exc. dial. b. A strip of land; 
a parcel of ground 1615. 2. fig. A long roll or 
list; a lengthy discourse or harangue; a 
gossiping letter or piece of writing 1789. 
3. Plastering. An accurately levelled strip of 
plaster formed upon a wall or ceiling, as a 
guide in running a cornice or in obtaining a 
perfectly even surface in plastering; a strip 
of wood used for the same purpose 1812. 

2. Richardson s reply is a s. of malevolence 1902. 

Screen (skrin), sb. late ME. [Aphetic — 
ONFr. escren, var. of escran (mod. écran) — 
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OFrankish *skrank = OHG. skrank (G. 
schrank cupboard) bar, barrier, fence.) 1. A 
contrivance for warding off the heat of a fire 
ora draught of air. a. An upright board, or a 
frame hung with leather, canvas, etc., or two 
or more such boards or frames hinged 
together. b. A frame covered with paper or 
cloth, or a disc of thin wood, etc., with a 
handle by which a person may hold it 
between his face and the fire 1548. C. A 
wooden seat or settle with a high back to 
keep away draughts 1826. d. A flat vertical 
surface prepared for the reception of images 
from a magic lantern or the like; a con- 
trivance in the form of a screen for affording 
an upright surface for the display of objects 
of exhibition 1815. 2, Arch. A partition of 
wood or stone, pierced by one or more doors, 
dividing a room or building (e.g. a church) 
into two parts; spec. = chancel-s., rood-s. 
1460. b. A wall thrown out in front of a 
building and masking the facade 1842. 3, 
transf. a. Applied to any object that affords 
shelter from heat or wind 1538. b. Something 
80 interposed as to conceal from view 1605, 
c. Mil. A small body of men detached to 
cover the movements of an army 1892. d. A 
line or belt of trees planted to give protection 
from the wind 1644. 4, fiy. A means of 
securing from attack, punishment, or censure 
1610. 5. An apparatus used in the sifting of 
grain, coal, etc. 1573. 6. Applied to various 
parts of optical, electrical, and other 
instruments, serving to intercept light, heat, 
electricity, etc. 1819. b. Electr. A device 
which protects an electrical apparatus from 
external electric or magnetic influences 
1915. c. Photogr. A transparent plate or sheet 
of glass, ruled with fine lines, used in photo- 
graphing for half-tone reproduction 1897. 

1. d. Silver s., the s. on which cinematograph 
pictures are projected; hence, cinematography. 
€. Cricket. An erection of white canvas or wood 
placed near the boundary to enable a batsman to 
see the ball better 1895. 3. b. Macb. v. vi. 1. 4. 
There be so many Skreenes betweene him, and 
Envy BACON. 

Comb.: s.-craft, the cinematographie art; 
-struck a. (after stage-struck); -wiper, a device 
or keeping the wind-screen of a motor vehicle 
clear, 

Screen (skrīn), v. 1486. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To shelter or protect with or as with a 
sereen, from heat, wind, light, missiles, or the 
like 1632. b. To shut off by something inter- 
posed 1700. 2. To hide from view as with 
a sorcen; to shelter from observation or 
recognition 1686. b. Mil. To employ a body 
of men to cover (an army's movements). 
Also absol. 1881. 3. To shield or protect from 
hostility or impending danger; esp. to save 
(an offender) from punishment or exposure; 
to conceal (a person's offence) 1485. 4, trans. 
To sift by passing through a ‘screen’ 1664. 
5. In the Inns of Court: To post upon a 
Screen or notice-board 1870. 6. To project (a. 
lantern-slide, cinematograph picture, etc.) 
upon a screen; hence, to make a cinema 
film of 1915. 

Hence Screening vl. sb. (coner. cf. sense 4). 

Screeve (skriv), v. slang. 1851. [perh. — 
It. scrivere - L. scribere write.] intr. To be a 
‘pavement artist’. Hence Scree-ver, a 
pavement artist. 

Screw (skrü) sb. late ME. [- OFr. 
escroue fem. (mod. écrou maso.) either (i) — 
WGme. *scrūva = MHG. schrübe (G. 
schraube), corresp. to M Du. schrüve, or (ii) — 
(the source of the Gme. forms) L. scrofa sow, 
med.L. female screw (for the sense develop- 
ment cf. Sp. puerca sow, screw.] L. The 
Eeneral name for that kind of mechanical 
appliance of which the operative portion is a 
helical groove or ridge cut either on the 
exterior surface of a cylinder (male s.) or on 
the interior surface of a cylindrical cavity 
(female s.). 1. A male screw (see above) with 
& correspondingly grooved or ridged socket; 
used for the purpose of converting a motion 
of rotation into a motion of translation 
bearing a fixed proportion to it. a. As an 
apparatus for raising weights or applying 
Pressure or strain. b. Considered as one of 
the mechanical powers; in mechanical theory 
treated as a modification of the inclined 
Plane 1570. c. Used for regulating or measur- 
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ing longitudinal movement 1612. 2. fig. A 

means of ‘pressure’ or coercion 1648. 3. A 
metal pin or bolt (cylindrical or slightly 
tapering) with a spiral ridge upon its shank, 
used in joining articles of wood or metal, 
fastening fittings to woodwork, etc. (It is 
turned and driven in by means of a screw- 
driver or spanner.) 1622. 4. Each of the 
component parts of a screw-fastening or 
Screw-joint 1648. 5. The worm or boring 
part of a gimlet 1577, 6. An instrument ter- 
minating in a ‘worm’ for screwing into some- 
thing in order to pullit out; esp. a corkscrew; 
also, the ‘worm’ itself 1657. 7. A screw- 
propeller (see PROPELLER 3) 1838, 8. A ship 
driven by a screw-propeller 1867. 9. Some- 
thing having a spiral course or form 1649. 
b. = s.-stone 1729. 

1. Bench 8., a joiner’s vice. Double s., one with a 
pair of screws to carry the vice-cheek with a 

rallel motion. Endless 8., see ENDLESS d. 

'erpetual s. = endless 8. S. of Archimedes, water 
8. = ARCHIMEDEAN screw. The screws (rarely the 
8.), an instrument of torture designed to compress 
the thumbs of a prisoner; dial. or collog., rheumat- 
ism. 2. Phr. To put on, apply, turn the 8., or 
screws, etc.: (a) to apply moral pressure; (b) to 
force the. payment of a debt or loan; also rarely, 
to limit the giving of credit. 3. Phr. A s. loose, 
fig. something wrong in the condition of things; a 
dangerous weakness in some arrangement; to have 
a 8. loose, to be *dotty'. 6. S. or kettle = cork- 
screw (i.e. wine) or hot water (i.e. grog). 

II. From Screw v. 1. An act of screwing 
up; a turn of the screw 1709. b. Billiards. A 
stroke by which a twist is given to the cue- 
ball by striking it below its centre; also, the 
twist resulting from this stroke, esp. in the 
phr. (o put on s. 1849. c. Cricket. A twist 
imparted to the ball in its delivery 1867, 2. 
The state of being twisted awry ; a contortion 
1708. 3. A small portion (of a commodity) 
wrapped up in a twist or cornet of paper; 
esp. a penny packet (of tobacco); also, a 
wrapper of this kind 1836. 4. One who forces 
down (prices) by haggling; a stingy, miserly 
person 1835. 

3. A knife, some butter, a s. of salt DICKENS. 4. 
They both agreed in calling him an old s. 
‘THACKERAY. 

III. Senses of obsc. origin. 1. A horse not 
perfectly sound 1821. 2. slang. Salary, wages 
1864. 

altrib. and Comb.: s. battery, a battery com- 
posed of s.-guns; -blank, the piece of metal on 
Which a thread or worm is to be cut to form a 8.; 
bolt, a bolt with a thread or worm at the end 
to be secured by means of a s.-nut; hence -bolt v. 
trans., to fasten with a s.-bolt; -box, a tool for 
cutting the thread on a wooden s.; -dock U.S., a 
dock in which the cradle is raised by screws; s. 
engine, (a) a machine for raising water by means 
of a s., a water-s.; (b) a steam-engine adapted to 
drive a serew-propeller; -gear, gear consisting of 
an endless &. and a toothed wheel; -joint (a) 
Mech., a joint formed by screwing together the 
ends of piping, etc.; (b) Anat., a joint in which 
there is a slight lateral sliding of one bone upon 
the other; -key, (a) = s.-wrench; (b) a key fur- 
nished with a thread or worm; -machine, (a) a 
machine operated by a s.; (b) a machine for mak- 
ing screws; s. nut (see NuT sb. II. 3); -plate, a 
hardened steel plate for cutting the threads of 
small screws by means of a series of drilled and 
tapped holes of various diameters; -press, a 
machine in which pressure is applied by means 
of a s.; s. propeller (see I. 7); pump, an 
AROHIMEDEAN .; s. spanner =  s.-wrench; 
-stone, a stone containing the hollow cast of an 
encrinite; ~ d, the spiral ridge of a s.; also, 
one songen turn of its thread as a portion of a 
unit of length of the axis of the s.; s. tool, a 
lathe-tool for cutting screws; -wheel, the toothed 
wheel associated with the endless s. in 8.-gearing; 
Worm, the larva of certain American flesh-flies: 
-wrench, a wrench or spanner adapted to fit 
over or grasp the heads of s.-bolts, nuts, etc., and 
turn them. b. In names of plants, as s.-bean, 
-mezquit, Prosopis pubescens, so called from the 
s.-like form of its pods; -palm, -pine, any of the 
plants belonging to the family Pandanacez. 

Screw (skrü) v. 1599. [f. prec.] I. trans. 
To attach with an inserted screw or screws; 
hence fig., to fix firmly 1611. 

T Hon. Bae to coe and secure with screws; 
of being screwed down in ffin, 
into the cold ground 1862. „ 

II. 1. To press, strain, or force with or as 
with a screw; to compress or hold fast in or 
as in a vice 1612. 2. To stretch tight by 
turning a serew; esp. to increase the tension 
or pitch (of a musical string) by winding up 
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the screws or keys 1652. b. With immaterial 
obj.; esp. to stretch, strain the meaning of 
(words) 1628. 3. To operate or adjust (an 
instrument) by turning its screw 1708. 4. To 
extort by pressure 1622. 5. To put com- 
pulsion upon, to constrain, oppress 1658. b, 
To examine rigorously. Obs. exc. in U.S. 
college slang. Also absol. 1626. 6. To produce, 
attain, or elicit with an effort 1679. 7. inir. 
To be parsimonious 1849. 

1. Phr. To s. up, to tighten by turning a screw. 
To s. in, up, to compress the waist of (a person) by 
tight-lacing. 2. Hoe break the strings by scruing 
them up too high 1656. fig. But s. your courage 
to the sticking place, And wee'le not fayle 
SHAKS. b. To s. up, to raise (a payment, rent, 
etc.) to an exacting or extortionate figure, 4. I 
screwed out of him these particulars Scorr, The 
rate of taxation is simply the maximum that can 
be screwed out of the people 1882. 5. They are so 
screwed by taxes..that they never have a 
farthing in hand 1838. 7. I must s. and save in 
order to pay off the money THACKERAY. 

III. To turn a screw. I. trans. To work (a 
screw or something fashioned as a screw) by 
turning 1635. 2. To insert or fix one thing in, 
into, on, to, or upon another or two things 
together by a turning or twisting movement, 
one or both having the surface or part of it 
cut into a screw for the purpose 1611. b. 
intr. in passive sense. To be adapted for 
joining or taking apart by means of com- 
ponent screws 1680. 3. inir. To penetrate as 
& Screw; to penetrate with a winding course; 
fig. to worm one's way 1614, 

2. fig. To have one's head screwed on the right way 
(colloq.), to be able to use one's brains to advant- 
age, to ‘know what one is about’. b. Rods..in 
three pieces. . which screwed togethe: 

IV. To move in a twisting direction. 1. 
trans. To twist round, esp. to twist with 
violence so as to alter the shape 1711. 2. To 
twist awry, contort (the features, body, 
mouth); to twist (one's head, oneself) round 
in order to look at something 1599. 3. To 
propel by a spiral movement; to force or 
squeeze (one's body) into, through, eto. (a 
comparatively small space) 1035. 4. Sporting. 
a. intr. Rowing. To swing the body from one 
side to the other during the stroke 1875. b. 
trans. Rugby Football. To cause (the scrum- 
mage or one's opponents in a scrummage) to 
twist round by pushing in a body to the 
right or left. Also absol. 1887. C. Cricket, eto. 
To impart a screw or twist to (the ball); to 
cause to swerve. Also absol. 1839. d. intr. 
(for refl.) Racing. Of a horse: To force his 
way through. Also trans. To force (a horse) 
over (an obstacle); to s. in, to force to the 
front at the finish of a race. 1840. 5. Of 
ice-floes: To ram together 1901. 1 

1. Phr. Jo s. (a person's) neck, to kill by wringing 
the neck. To 8. up, to twist (e.g. a piece of paper) 
into a spiral form. 2. To s. up, to contract the 
surrounding parts of (the mouth, eyes); Jo 
screws up his mouth into a whistle DIOKENS. 

V. 1. trans. To furnish with a helical groove 
or ridge; to furnish (a screw-blank, pin, etc.) 
with a thread or worm; to cut à screw-thread 
upon 1635. 2. intr. To travel on the water by 
means of a screw-propeller; also (rans. in 
to s. its way 1800. 1 

Comb.: s. back Billiards, a rotary motion 
causing the ball to run backwards after striking 
another ball; s. cannon (also screw-back 
cannon) Billiards, a cannon made by striking the 
ball very low down and so causing it to recoil from 
the object ball; s. kick, shot, stroke (in various 
games), one that causes the ball to swerve. Hence 


crew'er. Screw. ing vbl. sb. freq. in combs. in 
as screwing 


the sense ‘cutting screw threads’, 
machine, 

Screwdriver (skri-droi:voa). 1812. A tool 
for turning screws into or out of their places, 
It is shaped like a chisel, with a blunt en! 
which fits into the nick in the head of the 
screw. 

Screwed (skrid), ppl. a. 1040. [f. SOREW 
v. + -ED.] 1, In the senses of SCREW v. 2. 
Partly intoxicated; ‘tight’ 1838. i 

Screw--pin. 1614. [Screw ab.! A pin 
with a screw cut upon it: a. the screw ofa 
vice; b. an adjusting screw, finger screw; C. 
the pin which forms the foundation of 9 
screw. 

Screwy (skrüi) a. 1820. [f. SCREW sb. 
and v. + -y:] 1. Slightly tipsy. 2. Of a 
person: Given to screwing, mean, stingy 
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1851. 3. Of a horse (see SCREW sb. III. 1). 
Unsound 1852. 

Scribable (skroi-báb'l, a. Obs. exc. arch. 
late ME. [- med. L. *scribabilis, f. L. scribere 
write; see -ABLE. Of. AL. paperus scrivabilis 
(XIV). ] Suitable for being written on. 

Scribal (skroi-b'l), a. 1857. [f. SCRIBE sb.! 
+ -AL' 1.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or character- 
istic of a scribe or copyist, or his work. 2. Of 
or pertaining to the Jewish scribes 1863. 

Scribble (skri-b’l), sb. 1577. [f. next.] 1. 
Something hastily or carelessly written, esp. 
a depreciatory term for a letter (usu. one’s 
own); also, a worthless or trivial composition. 
2. Hurried or negligent and irregular 
writing; an example of this. Also, a number 
ofirregular and unmeaning marks made with 
a pen, pencil, or the like. 1709. 

1. He made a shift to get a livelyhood by his 
mendicant scribbles Woop. 2. The s. of men who 
think good writing a thing for clerks and shopmen 


1881. 

Scribble (skri-b’l), v.! 1465. [- med.L. 
*scribillare (cf. rare L. conscribillare), dim. 
formed on L. scribere write; see -LE.] 1. 
trans. To write hastily or carelessly, a. To 
write in an irregular, slovenly, or illegible 
hand through haste or carelessness. b. To 
write hurriedly or thoughtlessly. c. To cover 
with seribblings. Chiefly with over. 1540. 2. 
intr. To write something hastily or care- 
lessly, either as to handwriting or composi- 
tion; to produce abundance of worthless 
writing 1534, 

1. b. Writers who s. bosh 1884, c. 2 Hen. VI, Iv. 
ii. 88. 2. If a man scribbles for a Newspaper, or 
writes a magazine article 1880, Hence Scri-bble- 
ment, something scribbled. Scri-bblingly adv. 

Scribbie (skri-b’l), v.* 1682. [prob. f. LG.; 
ef. the synon. G. schrubbeln, schrobbeln, 
frequent. f. LG. schrubben, schrobben; see 
SORUB v.] trans, To card or tease (wool) 
coarsely, to pass through a ‘scribbler’. 

Scribbler! (skri-blo1). 1553. [f. SORIBBLE 
v. + hl.] One who scribbles; hence ‘a 
petty author, a writer without worth’ (J.). 

Scribbler’, 1682. [f. SORIBBLE v.' + 
-ER^,] 1. A person who scribbles wool, or 
who tends a seribbling-machine. 2, A 
machine for seribbling (wool) 1805. 

Scribbling (skri-blin), vbl. sb, 1532. [f. 
SCRIBBLE v. + -rNG'] 1. The action of 
SORIBBLE v. 2, Something scribbled; a scrawl 
or scribble 1705. 

attrib., as s.-block, Hook, etc.; s. itch, tr. L. 
cacoethes scribendi. 

Scri-bbling, vbl. sb. 1082. [f. SCRIBBLE 
v. + Ndl.] The action of SCRIBBLE v.*; the 
first process in carding wool. Also attrib., as 
8.-machine, -mill, eto. 

Scribe (skroib), sb.1 late ME. - L. scriba 
official or public writer (in Vulg. tr. Gr. 
Ypaupareús, Heb. sdpér), f. scribere trace 
characters, write.] A writer; one whose 
business is writing. I. Jewish Hist. A mem- 
ber of the class of professional interpreters of 
the Law after the return from the Captivity; 
in the Gospels often coupled with the 
Pharisees as upholders of ceremonial tradi- 
tion, 2. Anc. Hist. A general designation for 
&ny publie official concerned with writing or 
the keeping of accounts; a secretary, clerk. 
late ME. +3. One who writes at another's 
dictation; an amanuensis 1838. 4. A copyist 
Or transcriber of manuscripts; now esp. the 
writer of a particular MS. copy of a classical 
or medieval work 1535. 5. A penman, one 
(more or less) skilled in penmanship. Now 
Somewhat arch. 1588. 6. One who writes or 
is in the habit of writing; an author; the 
writer (of a letter, eto.) 1585. b. Applied to a 
Political pamphleteer or journalist; a party 
hack 1826, 

,l And so may sarasenes be saued, scribes and 
lewes LANGL., 6. As I am often writing. he 
commonly calls me the s. MME. D'ARBLAY. 

,Sttibe (skroib), sb.* 1812. [f. next.] A 

ool for scribing in Carpentry, Building, etc. 
lle en s.-mark, a mark made with a scribing- 

n on a log, etc. 

Scribe (skraib), v. 1678, [Of obscure 
development; varying with scrive; perh. 
Orig. for DESCRIBE, DESCRIVE.] 1. In techn. 
ul a. trans. Orig. in Carpentry, to mark 

le intended outline of (a piece of timber) 
With one point of a pair of compasses, 
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moved parallel with the other point which is 
drawn along the edge of the piece to which 
the *scribed' piece is to be fitted. Now more 
widely: To mark or score (wood, metal, 
bricks) with a pointed instrument in order 
to indicate the outline to which the piece is 
to be cut or shaped; to draw (a line, etc.) in 
this way. b. Hence, to shape the edge of (a 
piece of timber, metal, eto.) so that it will 
fit into the irregular edge of another piece or 
to an uneven surface 1679. c. To mark 
(timber, a cask, ete.) with a scribing-iron 
1859. 2. a. intr. To act as a scribe, to write. 
b. trans. To write down. rare exc. dial. 1742. 
Hence Scri-bing vbl. sb. the action of the 
yb.; concr. the identifying mark on a cask, 
eto.; pl. incised markings on stone, ete.; also 
altrib., in scribing-block, -iron, etc. 

Scriber (skrei- ben). 1834. [f. prec. + -ER?.] 
A tool or appliance for scribing. 

Scribism (skroi-biz’m). 1657. [f. SCRIBE 
sb. + -ISM 2 b.] The teaching and literature 
of the ancient Jewish scribes; also, their 
qualities. 

Scriggle (skri:g', v. Chiefly dial. 1806. 
[app. a blending of WRIGGLE and STRUGGLE; 
cf. tscruggle (XVI). intr. To wriggle or 
struggle. Hence Scri:ggle sb. a wriggle; a 
scrawly piece of writing. 

Scrim (skrim). 1792. [Of unkn. origin.) A 
kind of thin canvas for lining in upholstery, 
etc. Also altrib. 

Scrimmage (skrimid3), scrummage 
(skrp-‘midg), sb. 1470. [alt. of tscrimish, var. 
of SKIRMISH sb., with assim. of the ending to 
-AGE; for the change of (if) to (ids) cf. dial. 
rubbidge for rubbish.] tl. = SKIRMISH sb. 
Also, a fencing bout. —1643. 2. collog. A noisy 
contention or tussle; also, a confused 
struggle between persons, a scuffle 1780. 3. 
Rugby Football. (Now usu. abbrev. SCRUM.) 
Orig., a confused struggle in which each side 
endeavours to force its opponents and the 
ball towards the opposite goal; now, an 
ordered formation in which the two sets of 
forwards pack themselves together with their 
heads down and endeavour by pushing to 
work their opponents off the ball and break 
away with it or heel it out 1857. b. A tussle 
for the ball among players (in various games) 


1883. 

3. Phr. To carry the 8., to gain ground ina s. To 
hold the 8., to prevent one's opponents from 
gaining ground. 

Scrimma£e, scrummage, v. 1833. [f. 
prec.] 1. To bustle about. 2. Rugby Football. 
To put (the ball)in a serummage as a means 
of re-starting the game when and where it has 
been temporarily stopped, as for some breach. 
of the rules; also, to propel or take along in a 
scrimmage 1881. 

Scrimp (skrimp), a. and adv. 1718. [In 

early use Sc.; of unkn. origin; for possible 
cogns. see SHRIMP and for similar expressive 
structure cf. SKIMP a.] A. adj. Scant, scanty, 
meagre. +B. adv. Scarcely, barely —1834. 
. Scrimp (skrimp), v. 1774. [Goes with 
prec.) I. trans. To keep on short allowance, 
esp. of food. 2. To cut short in amount, be 
sparing of 1834. 3. inir. To economize, be 
niggardly 1848. 

3. While we are saving and scrimping at the 
spigot, the government is drawing off at the bung 
1; 


Scrimpy (skri-mpi), a. 1825. [f. SCRIMP 
a. + i.] Of meagre dimensions, scanty. 
Hence Scri-mpiness. 

Scrimshank (skri-mJenk), v. 1890. [Of 
unkn. origin; for the form cf. next.] Mil. 
slang. intr. To shirk duty. Hence Scri-m- 
shanker, a shirker. 

Scrimshaw (skrimQ), sb. 1851. [Also 
scrimshander, -shandy; of unkn. origin; perh. 
f. the surname Scrimshaw; for the form cf. 
prec.) Naut. A general name (also s. work) 
for the handicrafts practised by sailors by 
way of pastime during long whaling and 
other voyages, and for the products of these, 
as carvings on bone, ivory, shells, and the 
like. Also Scri-mshaw v. trans. to decorate 
or produce as s. work; absol. to employ 
oneself in 8. work. 

Scringe, v. Obs. exc. dial. 1608. [alt. f. 
CRINGE; see Sor-.] 1. trans. To screw up 
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(one’s face); to shrug (the back or shoulders) 
from cold. 2. intr. To flinch, cower 1825. 

Scriniary (skri-niüri) 1866. [- late L. 
scriniarius, f. E. scrinium book-box, letter- 
case; seo -ARY!.] A keeper of archives, 

Scrip (skrip), sb.. ME. [Aphetic - OFr. 
escrep(p)e purse, bag for alms, var. of escherpe 
(mod. écharpe) or — ON. skreppa, which may 
itself be — OFr.] A small bag, wallet, or 
satchel; esp. one carried by a pilgrim, 
Shepherd, or beggar. 

A staffe and scryppe of Seynt James 1524. 

Scrip (skrip), sb.* Obs. exc. dial. 1617. 
[perh. alt. of SCRIPT by assoc. with SCRAP 
sb.1} 1. A small piece or scrap (of paper, eto.). 
2. S. (of a pen): a small scrap of writing 1710. 
3. U.S, Fractional paper currency 1889. 

Scrip (skrip), sb.“ 1762. [Short for SUB- 
SCRIPTION.] 1. (Short for tsubscription receipt.) 
Orig., a receipt for a portion of à loan sub- 
Scribed. Now, a provisional document 
entitling the holder to a share or shares in à 
joint-stock undertaking, and exchangeable 
for a formal certificate when the necessary 
payments have been completed; often collect, 
sing. Hence, loosely, share certificates in 
general. Also attrib. 2. Book-selling. (Short 
for subscription price.) A trade price 25 per 
cent. below the published price 1884. 

Scripee (skript). U.S. 1909. [T. SORIP sb.” 
+ -EE'] One to whom land is allotted by 
scrip. 

Scrippage (skri-péds). 1600. [f. SORIP sb.' 
+ -AGE.] In Shakespearian phr. scrip and $., 
modelled on bag and baggage; rarely used 
independently. 

Script (skript). late ME. [In late ME. 
aphetic - OFr. escript, for escrit (now écrit): 
L. scriptum, subst. use of n. pa. pple. of 
Scribere write.] 1. Something written; a 
piece of writing. Now rare. 2. Handwriting; 
the charaeters used in handwriting. Also 
alírib., as in s. hand, letter. 1860. b. Typog. 
(In full s. type.) Type resembling hand- 
writing 1838. 


This tine is in Script Ty pe 


€. Used atírib. of systems of shorthand 
which resemble longhánd in general appear- 
ance and in the movements of the hand that 
are required 1888. 3. A kind of writing, a 
system of written characters 1883. 4. Law. 
The original or principal instrument, where 
there is also a counterpart 1856. 5. Theatr. 
Short (script) for MANUSCRIPT 1897. 

Scription (skri-pfon). 1597. (- L. scriptio, 
n-, f. script-, pa. ppl. stem of scribere 
write; see -ION.] Tl. A writing, document, 
inscription —1693. 2. Handwriting; a kind of 
handwriting (rare) 1846, 

Scriptorium  (skripto*"rijm). Pl. -ia, 
-jums. 1774. [med.L., f. as prec.; see 
-ORIUM.] A writing-room; spec. the room in 
a religious house set apart for the copying of 
manuscripts. 

Scriptory (skriptori) a. and sb. rare. 
1483. [In A. — L. scriptorius, f. as preo.; see 
-0RY*; in B. - med. L. ScRIPTORIUM; see -ORY!.] 
A. adj. 1. Pertaining to or used in writing 
1682. 2, Expressed in writing, written 1704. 
B. sb. A scriptorium 1483. 

A. 2. Of Wills, duo sunt genera, Nuncupatory and 


S. SWIFT. 

Scriptural (skriptiürül, -tfor-), a. 1641. 
[-late and med. L. scripturalis, f. L. scriptura; 
see SCRIPTURE, -AL'.] I. Based upon, derived 
from, or depending upon Holy Scripture. 
2. Of or pertaining to writing 1802. Hence 
Scri-ptural-ly adv., -ness. 

Scripturalism (skri:ptitiriliz’m, -tfor-). 
1858. [f. prec. + -ISM.] Close adherence to or 
dependence upon the letter of Holy Scrip- 
ture. So Scri-pturalist, an advocate of s. 
1857. 

Scripture (skri-ptiüa, -tfor). ME. [- L. 
scriptura, f. script-, pa. ppl. stem of scribere 
write; see -URE.] 1. (Usu. with initial cap.) 
The sacred writings of the Old or New 
Testament, or (more usu.) of both together; 
Holy Writ; the Bible. Often with holy 
prefixed. b. A particular passage or text of 
the Bible. Now rare (after biblical use). 
late ME. c. pl. or (now rarely) sing. Sacred 
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writings 1581. 2. The action or art of writing; 
handwriting, penmanship. Also concr. writ- 
ten characters. Now rare. late ME. 3. An 
inscription or superscription; a motto, 
legend, or posy. Also gen., inscribed words. 
Obs. exc. arch. late ME. 4. A written record 
or composition; pl. writings. Obs. exe. arch. 
late ME. fb. Written composition —1595. 5. 
altrib. a, With the sense ‘of or pertaining to 
Holy Scripture’, as in s.-lesson, ete.; 
‘recorded in Holy Scripture’, as in s. history, 
miracle, ete, 1627. b. With the sense ‘used 
in or adopted from Holy Scripture’, as in s. 
expression, etc.; ‘derived from, prescribed 
by, or conformable to Holy Scripture, 
scriptural’, as in s. doctrine, ete. 1594. 

1. The diuell can cite S. for his purpose SHAKS. 
That there is a God; or, That the S. is his Word 
1676. I would teach the knowledge of the scrip- 
tures only 1782. c. Most men do not know that. 
any nation but the Hebrews have had a 8. 1854. 
2. The handwriting was of that form of s. which 
attracts; refined yet energetic; full of character 
DISRAELI. 4. What is heere, The Scriptures of the 
Loyall Leonatus, All turn'd to Heresie? SHAKS. 
Hence Scriptu-rian (rare), a scripturist. Seri. p- 
turism, reliance on the Scriptures alone; devotion 


to S. 

Scripturist (skri-ptitirist, -tfor-). 1624. [f. 
SCRIPTURE 8b. + -IST.] 1. One who is versed 
in the Seriptures 1661. 2, One who bases his 
religious belief or opinions upon Scripture 
alone 1024. 

Scritch (skritf), sb. arch. 1513, [See next.] 
A soreech, shriek, loud cry. 

Sudden scritches of the jay TENNYSON. 

Scritch (skrit{), v. arch. ME. [Scriche 
XIII, f. imit. base in OE. scricceltan; of. 
SKREAK v., dial. skrike, of Scand. origin (ct. 
ON. skrakja, Norw. skrika).] intr. To utter 
a loud ery; to screech or shriek, 

Scritch-owl. Now arch. 1530. f. 
SoRrrOH sb. + OWL.] = SOREECH-OWL. 

Scrivener (skri-v'no). late ME. If. ME. 
gerivein (X11), aphetic - OFr. escrivein (mod. 
écrivain) :- Rom. *scribano; f. L. scriba 
SCRIBE, with -anus AN; see -ER'] 1. A 
professional penman; a scribe, copyist; a 
clerk, secretary, amanuensis. 2. A notary 
1477. 3. One who ‘received money to place 
out at interest, and who supplied those who 
wanted to raise money on security" 
960 Also money s. Obs. exo. Hist. 

1. Serivener's cramp, palsy, writer's cramp. 3. 
The Scriueners and Broakers doe valew vnsound 
Men Bacon. 

Scrobicular (skrobi-kitilia), a, 1888. f. 
SCROBIOULE + -AR.] Pertaining to or sur- 
rounded by serobicules. 

Scrobiculate (skrobi-kitilét), a. 1806. [f. 
next + -ATE*.] Bol. and Zool. Having many 
small depressions; furrowed or pitted; Ent. 
foveate. So Scrobi-culated a. 

Scrobicule (skré"-bikivl). 1880. [- L. 
scrobiculus, dim, of scrobis trench; see - k.] 
Biol, A small pit or depression; spec. the 
smooth area around the tubercles of a sea- 
urchin. 

Scrod (skred). U.S. Also scrode, 1873. 
[Of unkn. origin. A young cod weighing 
less than three pounds, esp. one that is split 
and fried or boiled. 

Scrofula (skro-fiilii). late ME. [In early 
use pl. after late L. scrofulz swelling of the 
glands, dim. of scrofa breeding sow (supposed 
to be subject to the disease). Later sing. after 
med.L. serofula.] A constitutional disease 
characterized mainly by chronic enlarge- 
ment and degeneration of the lymphatic 
glands. Also called KING'S EVIL and STRUMA. 
So Scro-fulide (skro-üzlid) Path., [Fr. 
scrofulide] a scrofulous or strumous skin- 
disease. 

Scrofulous (skro-fitilos), a. 1612. [f. prec. 
+ -0U8.] 1. Caused by, or of the nature of, 
scrofula, 2, Affected with, or suffering from, 
serofula 1708. 3. fig. Of literature, ete.: 
Morally corrupt 1842. 

1. He had inherited..a s. taint MACAULAY. 3. 
My s. French novel On grey paper with blunt 


type! BROWNING. Hence Scro-fulous-ly adv., 
“ness. 


Scrog (skrog), sb. Chiefly Sc. and n. dial. 
late ME. [Parallel to Schad sb.*] A stunted 
bush; usu. pl., brushwood, underwood. b. 
Her. A branch of a tree; a blazon sometimes 
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used by Scottish heralds 1780. Hence 
Scro-ggy a. abounding in s. Also, of trees, 
stunted. . 

Scroll (skro"]), sb. [Late ME. scrowle, alt., 
after rowle ROLL sb. , of SCROW.] 1. A roll 
of paper or parchment, usu. one with writing 
upon it. b. A roll or bundle of any material 
1852. 2. A piece of writing, esp. a letter 
1534. b. A list, roll, or schedule (of names) 
1540. 3. A strip or ribbon-shaped slip of 
paper with a legend inscribed; a graphic 
or plastic representation of this 1600. b. 
Her. The ribbon-like appendage to a coat 
of arms, on which the motto is inscribed. 
Also transf., the words inscribed upon the 
scroll. 1610. 4, An ornament resembling a 
scroll of paper partly unrolled. a. A con- 
voluted or spiral ornament; spec. the yolute 
of the Ionic and Corinthian capitals 1611. 
b. Shipbuilding. A curved piece of timber 
bolted to the knee of the head 1797. c. The 
curved head of instruments of the violin 
kind 1836, d. U.S. A flourish (or sometimes 
a circle) added to a person’s signature to 
represent a seal, and having the same value 
1856. 5. Applied variously in techn. use to 
scroll-shaped or spiral parts, figures, etc. 
1868. b. Geom. A skew ruled surface 1862. 

1. And heven vanysshed awaye as a s. when hit is 
rolled togedder TINDALE Rev, 6:14. 2. Do not ex- 
ceede The Prescript of this Scroule SHAKS. b. 
Now good Peter Quince, call forth your Actors by 
the scrowle SHAKS. 

attrib. and Comb., as s.-bone, a turbinal bone; 
S. chuck, a lathe-chuck with a spiral arrangement 
for operating the jaws; -gear, a spiral gear-wheel; 
-head = sense 4 b; -saw, a saw for cutting 
scrolls; -wheel, a wheel actuated by scroll-gear. 

Scroll (skró*l, v. 1606. [f. prec.] I. trans. 
To write down in a scroll (rare). 2. intr. for 
refl. To roll or curl up 1868. 

Scrolled (skró"ld), ppl. a. 1603. [f. SCROLL 
sb. or v. + -ED.] I. In the form of, or decor- 
ated with, scrolls; transf. curled. 2. Inscribed 
with mottoes 1875. 

1. transf. An envoy with a s. mustache GEO. 


ELT. 

Scroop (skrüp), v. 1787. limit.] intr. 
To make a strident, grating, or scraping 
sound; to grate, creak, squeak, So Scroop 
sb. a harsh, strident, or scraping noise. 

Scrophularia (skrofinlé"rià). 1663. [- 
med. L. scrofularia (sc. herba), f. scrofula, 
scrophula; see SOROFULA, -ARY! 3.] Bot. A 
genus of monopetalous plants (the fig-worts), 
typical of the family Scrophulariacew; a 
plant of this genus. Hence Scrophul- 
aria:ceous a. belonging to the family 
Scrophulariacex. 

Scrotal (skró*-tàl), a. 1800. [f. SCROTUM + 
-AL'.] Of or pertaining to the scrotum. 

Scrotiform (skrd"-tifeam), a. 1775. [f. 
SOROTUM + -FORM.] Bot. and Biol. Pouch- 
shaped. 

Scrotocele (skrótosil. 1693. [f. scroto-, 
comb. f. SCROTUM + Gr. «jin tumour; see 
-0-, CELE.] Path. A scrotal hernia. 

‘Scrotum (skrd"-tim), 1597. [L.] Anat. 
The tegument enclosing the testicles. 

Scrouge (skrüds, skraud3), v. collog. and 
vulgar. 1755. [alt. of SCRUZE.] trans. To 
incommode by pressing against (a person); 
to encroach on (a person's) space in sitting or 
standing; to crowd. Also intr, 

Scrounge (skraunds), v. slang. 1919. 
[var. of dial. scrunge steal.) trans. To hunt 
about for; to take without permission, steal. 
Hence Scrou-nger. 

Scrow (skró*) sb. ME. [Aphetic — AFr. 
escrowe, OFr. escroe strip, esp. parchment; 
see ESOROW.] tl, = SOROLL sb. 1. —1615. 
tb. pl. Writings 1646. 2. pl. or collect. sing. 
Strips or clippings of hide or leather used for 
making glue ME. 


fScroyle. 1595. [Of unkn. origin.) A 
Scoundrel —1821. 
Scrub (skrob), sb.' late ME. [var. of 


SHRUB (see SCR-).] I. 1. A low stunted tree. 
2. collect. Brushwood; also, a tract of country 
S perum with this 1809. 

5 e s. (Eucalyptus oleosa), Horizontal s. 
(Anodopetalum biglandulosum), ER trees, 
common in thickets and undergrowth. 

II. 1. A breed of cattle distinguished by 
their small size 1555. 2. transf. A mean 
insignificant fellow 1589. 
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2. He is an arrant s., I assure you FIELDING. 

attrib. and Comb.: as S.-itch, a skin-disease 

culiar to the jungles of New Guinea; -oak, 

Maresia moorei and Casuarina cunninghamii. 

Scrub (skrvb), sb.* 1621. [f. SCRUB v.] 
1. The action or an act of scrubbing. 2. A 
broom or brush with short hard bristles 
1687. 3. One who scrubs; a drudge 1709. b. 
U.S. A player not belonging to the regular 
team; a second or weaker team 1903. 

attrib. s.-race, -game, U.S. an impromptu race 
or game between untrained competitors. 

Scrub (skrvb), a. 1710. [SORUB sb.’ used 
attrib.] Chiefly U.S. = SCRUBBY a. 3. 

Scrub (skrvb), v. 1595. [ME. scrobbe, 
beside shrubbe, prob. — MLG., MDu. schrob- 
ben, schrubben (cf. ScR-)] tl. trans. To 
scratch, rub (a part of one's body) —1725. 
2. To clean (esp. a floor, wood, etc.) by 
rubbing with a hard brush and water 1595. 
3. techn. To cleanse (coal-gas) by means of a 
scrubber 1885. 4. Comb., as s.-brush, -woman 
(U.S.). 

tScru-bbed, a. 1596. [f. SCRUB sb.! + 
-ED?.] Stunted, dwarfed —1835. 

Scrubber (skrp:boi). 1839. [f. SCRUB v. + 
ER.) 1. One who or something which 
Scrubs. 2. An apparatus for cleansing coal- 
gas from impurities 1853. 

Scrubbing-brush (skrp:binbrof). 1081. A 
brush with hard bristles for serubbing. 

Scrubby (skro-bi), a. 1591. [f. SORUB 80.1 
+ i.] 1. Stunted, under-developed. 2. 
Covered with brushwood 1676. 3. Insignifi- 
cant, shabby, paltry, of poor appearance 
1782. 

1, S. lichens 1860, 2. S. Pasture 1676. 
treated like a little s. apprentice? 1782. 

Scruff (skrof), sb.! 1520. [Metatnetie var. 


3. To be 


of Sourr sb.'] 1. SCURF sb.' 2. 2. A thin 
crust or coating 1591. 3. Refuse, litter; 
tspec. base money; also used (like *muck’) as 
a contemptuous term for money 1559. Hence 
Scru-ffy a. scaly, covered with scurf. 
Scruff (skrvf), sb.* 1790. lorig. alt. of 


Scurr sb., of which there is a synon. var. 
Curr sb.; perh. based ult. on ON. skoft 
(= OHG. scuft, Goth. skuft) hair of the head; 
ef. (M)HG. schopf.] The nape of the neck. 

Scrum (skrom). 1888. [abbrev. f. SCRUM- 
MAGE.) = SCRIMMAGE sb, 3. Comb. S.-half. 

Scrummage: see SoRIMMAGE sb. and v. 

Scrumptious (skrp-mpfos) a. collog. or 
vulgar. 1836. [Of unkn. origin.] 1. Fasti- 
dious, hard to please. ? U.S. only. 1845. 2. 
a. U.S. Stylish, handsome. b. First rate, 
‘glorious’. 1836. Scru-mptious-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Scrunch (skrpnj) sb. 1864. [f. next.] The 
noise made by, or an act of, serunching. 

Scrunch (skrvnJ), v. 1825. [Expressive 
alt. of CRUNCH; see Sor-.] 1. írans. = 
CRUNOH v. 1, 2. 2. intr. To produce a sound 
of being serunched 1844. Hence Scru:nchy 
a., that emits a crunching sound when 
crushed. 

Scruple (skrü-p', sb. 1564. [- Fr. 
scrupule or L. scrupulus, -um small sharp or 
pointed stone, smallest division of weight, 
hence fig., dim. of scrupus rough or sharp 
Pebble, anxiety (Cicero)] 1. A unit of 
weight = 20 grains, } drachm, r oz. Abo- 
thecaries' weight. Denoted by the character 
D. 2. One sixtieth of a degree; a minute of 
are 1610, 13. As a unit of time. S. of an hour: 
the sixtieth part of an hour, a minute 1003. 
4. fig. A very small quantity or amount; a 
very small part or portion 1574. 

4. Look into Italy and Spain, whether those 
places be one s. the better MILT. l 

Scruple (skri-p’l), sb.* 1526. [Identical 
with prec.] 1. A thought or circumstance 
that troubles the mind or conscience; 8 
doubt, uncertainty, or hesitation in regard 
to right and wrong, duty, propriety, eto. 
esp. one which is regarded as over-refined or 
over-nice. Also in generalized sense. 12. An 
intellectual difficulty, perplexity, or objec- 
tion 1741. fb. Disbelief or doubt of —1672- 

1. Some crauen s. Of thinking too precisely on 
th’euent SHAKS. Phr. S. of conscience. Without 8. 
To have scruples; to have little, no 8., etc., about (a 
matter), in (doing something). To make 8. (also d 
no, etc. 8.) to entertain or raise a scruple or doubt: 
to hesitate, be reluctant, esp. on conscientious 
grounds. 2. b. Phr. To have or make 8. of, 
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hesitate to believe or admit; Whereat, I. .Made s. 
of his praise SHAKS, 

Scruple (skrü-p'l v. 1627. [f. the sb. or — 
Fr. scrupuler.] ti. trans. To have or make 
seruples about; to demur to, take exception 
to; to hesitate or stick at (doing something) 
—1837. 12. To doubt, question, hesitate to 
believe (a fact, allegation, ete.) 1846. 3. To 
cause (a person) to feel scruples —1689. 4. intr. 
To entertain or raise scruples; to hesitate, 
demur, tdoubt. Chiefly to s. at. Now rare. 
1639. 5. Const. in, To hesitate or be 
reluctant ((o do something), esp. on grounds 
of conscience or propriety 1660. 

1. He scrupled no means to obtain his ends 
CHESTERF. 3. The dangerous tentations of the 
devil..do mainly..s. the consciences of the 
weaker amongst us 1657. 4. The sovereigns. who 
scrupled at no means for securing themselves on 
the throne SovTHEY. 5. He scrupl'd not to eat 
Against his better knowledge Mint. Hence 
Scru:pler, one who scruples, one who has 
scruples, So Scru-pulist, one who has scruples 
or raises difficulties. 

Scrupulosity (skrapiulgsiti). 1526. [- 
(O)Fr. scrupulosité or L. scrupulositas, f. 
serupulosus; see next, -ITY.] 1. The state or 
quality of being scrupulous; an instance of 
this; fa scruple. 12. Astr. Minute deter- 
mination (of time) 1633. 

1. Avoid a needless S. of Conscience, as a thing 
which keeps our Minds always uneasie 1690. 

Scrupulous (skrü-piülos), a. 1450. [= 
(O)Fr. scrupuleur or L. serupulosus, f. 
scrupulus; see SCRUPLE Sb., -0US.] 1. Troubled 
with doubts or scruples of conscience; over- 
nice or meticulous in matters of right and 
wrong. Also (of things, actions, ete.), 
characterized by such scruples. tb, Prone 
to hesitate or doubt; cautious or meticulous 
in acting, deciding, ete. Also (of actions, 
eto. ), characterized by doubt or distrust; (of 
objections) cavilling. 1695. 12. Of a thing: 
Causing or raising scruples; liable to give 
offence; dubious, doubtful 1685. 3. Careful 
to follow the dictates of conscience; strict in 
matters of right and wrong 1545. fb. With 
inf.: Careful (to do something) in obedience 
to one's conscience 1729. 4. Of actions, eto.: 
Characterized by a strict and minute regard 
for what is right 1756. 5. Minutely exact or 
careful (in non-moral matters); strictly 
attentive even to the smallest details 1688. 

1. 3 Hen. VI, IV. vii. 61. 2. As the Cause of a 
Warre ought to be lust; so the Iustice of that 
Cause ought to be Euident; Not Obscure, not S. 
Bacon. Phr. to make it 8., to scruple, hesitate 
(to do something). 3. b. We should be religiously 
8. and exaet to say nothing..but what is true 
1729. 4. He gave to business the most s. attention 
1779. 5. Great men are seldom over s. in the 
arrangement of their attire DICKENS. Hence 
Scru-pulous-ly adv., -ness. 

Scrutable (skrütüb'], a. 1600. [prob. 
extracted from INSORUTABLE. Cf. late and 
med.L. scrutabilis searchable.] That can be 
understood by scrutiny. 

Scrutation (skruté'-fon). 1598. [= L. 
serutatio, -ón-, f. scrutat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
Scrulari; see next, -ION.] Minute search or 
examination. 

Scrutator (skruté'-tox). 1580. I- L. 
scrutator, -ór-, f. scrutari search, examine, f. 
scruta trash, rubbish, the orig. application 
being to the rummaging of rag-pickers or 
the searching of persons; see -ATOR.] 1. One 
who examines or investigates 1593. 2. spec. 
One whose office it is to examine or in- 
vestigate closely; esp. one who acts as an 
examiner of votes at an election 1680. b. As 
1550 title of a university official. Now Hist. 


Scrutineer (skrütini-1). 1557. [f. Schu- 
TINY + EER. (repl. tscrutiner XVD.] One 
whose duty it is to scrutinize or examine, esp. 
one who examines votes at an election, eto. 

Scrutinize (skri#-tinoiz), v. 1671. [f. next 
+ -IZE.] 1. trans. To subject to scrutiny. b. 
Spec. with ref. to votes 1750. 12. infr. To 
Mako scrutiny. Const. into. 1788. 
da She began. . tos. her heart, with an uncommon 
tre of severity 1800. b. The Westminster elec- 

M, which is still scrutinising, produced us a 
arliamentary event this week H. WALPOLE. 
E cud Scrutinizer. So Scrutinous a. [- Fr. 
abe 11 5 (now rare) closely examining; 

8 ing 1599; Scru-tinously adv. 1649. 

crutiny (skru-tini. 1450. [~ L. scrutin- 
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ium, f. scrutari; see SORUTATOR, -Y*.] 1. The 
formal taking of individual votes, as a 
method of electing to an office or dignity, or 
of deciding some question; an instance of this 
procedure. Now chiefly in Canon Law. 2. 
Investigation, criticalinquiry; an instance of 
this 1604. b. An official examination of the 
votes cast at an election, in order to eliminate 
any votes that are invalid, and to rectify or 
confirm the numbers stated in the return 
1728. 3. The action of looking searchingly at 
something; a gaze 1796. 

1. We have at last a new Pope, after many 
scrutinies 1623. 2. An accurate scrutinie of all my 
actions past EVELYN. 3. A careful s. of her 
countenance DICKENS. 

Scrutoire  (skrutwü,  -twü). 1626. 
[Aphetic f. escruloire, unexpl. var. of 
ESCRITOIRE.] = ESCRITOIRE. 

Scruze (skrüz), v. Now dial. 1590. [perh. 
blending of SCREW v. and SQUEEZE. Cf. 
SCROUGE.] trans. To squeeze. 

tScry, sb. late ME. [Aphetic f. Ascry sb. 
or Escry sb. Cf. next.) 1. Crying out, 
exclamation, clamour —1819. 2. An attack; a 
reconnoitre —1587. 

Scry (skroi), v. 1528. [aphet. f. DESCRY 
v.] 1. trans. To desory, see, perceive. Obs. 
exc. dial. 1555. 2. intr. To see images in a 
crystal, etc. which reveal the future or 
secrets of the past or present; to act as a 
erystal-gazer. (Revived recently as a techn. 
term.) 1528. Hence Scry-er, a crystal-gazer. 

Scud (sknd), sb. 1609. [f. next.] 1. The 
action of scudding; hurried movement. 2. a. 
Light clouds driven rapidly before the wind 
1669. b. A driving shower (of rain or snow) 
1687. c. A sudden gust of wind 1094.* d. 
Ocean foam or spray driven by the wind 
1850. 3. School slang. A swift runner 1857. 

2. a. The S. comes against the Wind, "twill blow 
hard 1669. d. The air was drenched with spume 
and flying s. 1894. 

Scud (skpd), v. 1532. [poss. alt. of SCUT, 
as if to race like a hare.) 1. intr. To run or 
move briskly or hurriedly; to dart nimbly 
from place to place. b. In the imper.: Be 
off! Make haste! 1602. 2. To sail or move 
swiftly on the water. Now chiefly (in techn. 
nautical use), to run before a gale with little 
or no sail. 1582. 3. Of clouds, foam, etc.: 
To be driven by the wind 1699. 4. trans. To 
pass, travel, or sail quickly over 1032. 

1. The Trout within the weeds did s. 1613. 2. 
There was too much wind to s. 1884. 3. Crisp 
foam-flakes s. along the level sand TENNYSON. 

Scuddle (sko-d', v. Now dial. 1577. 
[frequent. of prec. Cf. SCUTTLE v.] infr. 
To run away hastily, to scuttle. 

Scudo (ski-do). Pl. scudi (skü-di). 1044. 
[It. scudo : L. scutum shield. Cf. Écv.] A 
silver coin and money of account formerly 
current in various Italian states, usu. worth 
about four shillings. 

Scuff (skof), sb. 1787. [See SCRUFF sb.'] 
The nape of the neck (only in references to 
seizing by the ‘scuff (of the neck)’. 

Scuff (skvf), v. 1768. [perh. partly imit.; 
perh. conn. w. ScurF v. With sense 3 cf. 
Corr v.!] I. trans. To touch lightly in passing 
1824. b. To scrape (the ground, boards, etc.) 
with the feet; to wear off by treading 1897. 2. 
intr. To walk (through dust, snow, etc.) 80 
as to brush it aside or throw it up; hence 
trans., to throw up (dust by this manner of 
walking) 1768. b. To shuffle with the feet 
1847. 3. trans. To buffet (a person) 1841, 

Scuffle (sk»-f'I, sb. 1606. [f. SCUFFLE 
v. J 1. A scrambling fight; an encounter with 
much hustling and random exchange of 
blows; a tussle. 2. The action of scuffling; 
confused utterance (of speech); shuffling (of 
feet) 1899. 

1. There had been a s. among them in which one 
of their canoes had been overset DE FOE. transf. 
A s. for places BURKE. 

Scuffle (skr-f'D, sb.* 1798. [- Du. schoffel 
weeding-hoe. See SHOVEL.] 1. = SCUFFLER*. 
2. A gardener's thrust-hoe. local and U.S. 
1841. 

Scuffle (skv-f’l), v. 1579. [prob. f. Scand. 
base (cf. Sw. skuff, skuffa push) to be 
referred to Gmo, *skuf- SHOVE.] 1. inir. To 
struggle confusedly together or with another; 
to fight at close quarters in a disorderly man- 
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ner 1590. 2. trans. To put on, oul, up, eto. 
in a scrambling or confused manner 1579. 
3. inir. To struggle through, on, ; hence, 
to go hurriedly or superficially (through or 
over some operation) 1784. 4. To go in hurried 
confusion; to move with much effort and 
fuss; also trans. (causatively) 1838. 5. To 
move with a shuffling gait; also, to shuffle 
(with the feet) 1825. 

1. I..haue seene in former dayes The best 
Knights of the world, and scuffled in some frayes 
DRAYTON, transf. Both at Sea and Land we Tug 
and S. for Dominion and Wealth 1678. Hence 
Scu-ffler', one who scuflles. Scu-fflingly adv. 

Scuffle (skn-f'D, v.“ 1766. [f. SOUFFLE sb.*] 
trans. To scarify or stir the surface of 
(land) with a thrust-hoe or horse-hoe; to hoe 
(a crop), eut up (weeds), turn in (seed) by 
means of a scuffle or scuffler. Hence 
Scu-ffler*, an implement for scaritying and 
stirring the surface of the ground, esp. 
between the rows of crops; a horse-hoe. 

Scull (skv]), sb. ME. [Of unkn, origin.) 1. 
A kind of oar. a. An oar used to propel a boat 
by working it from side to side over the 
stern of the boat, reversing the blade at each 
turn. b. One of a pair of short and light 
oars, which can be operated at once by one 
person, who sits midway between the sides 
of the boat. +2. A sculling-boat —1001. +3. 
A sculler (rare) 21719. 4. pl. A sculling-race 
1878. 5. An act of sculling 1886. 

Scull (sk»l), sb.? 1813. A local name for 
various species of gulls. 

Scull (sknl) v. 1624. [f. SCULL sb.'] 1. 
intr. or absol, To proceed by means of a boat 
propelled with a scull or a pair of sculls; to 
"use a scull or a pair of sculls in propelling a 
boat. b. trans. To make (a particular stroke) 
in sculling 1875. 2. To propel (a boat) by 
means of a scull or a pair of sculls 1665. b. 
intr. Of a boat: To admit of being sculled 
(well, easily, ete.) 1891. 3. (rans. To convey 
(a person) by water in a sculling-boat or by 
sculling 1827. Hence Scu:ller, one who 
sculls; a boat propelled by sculling, a 
sculling-boat. 

Scullery (sky: leri). 1440. I- AF r. squillerie, 
for OFr. escuelerie, f. escuelier maker or seller 
of dishes, f. escuele - Rom. *scütella (by 
assoc. with L. scutum shield), for L. scutella 
salver, waiter, dim. of scura wooden dish or 
platter; see -ERY.] 1. The department of a 
household concerned with the care of the 
plates, dishes, and kitchen utensils. Also the 
room or rooms devoted to this. Obs. exo. 
Hisl. 2, In mod. use: A small room attached 
to a kitchen, in which the washing of dishes 
and other dirty work is done 1753. 

attrib., as s, maid, eto. 

Scullion (sko-‘lyon). 1483. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A domestic servant of the lowest 
rank in a household, who performed the 
menial offices of the kitchen; hence, a 
person of the lowest order, esp. as an 
abusive epithet. Now arch. b. quasi-adj. 
Base, mean 1658. 

Haveloke. having been first a skullen in the 
King’s Kitchin HOLLAND. Hence Scu-llionship. 

+Sculp, sb. 1696. [f. next.] An engraving 
used as an illustration in a book —1706. 

Sculp (skolp), v. 1535. [f. L. sculpere 
carve.] tl. trans. To carve or engrave (upon 
something) —1605. 2. To sculpture. Now 
chiefly collog. or joc. Also intr. or absol. 
1784. 

2. Men who write, and paint, and s. KIPLING. 

Sculpin (sko'Ipin), sb. 1072. [perh. alt. of 
ScoRPENE. 1. A name for various small 
worthless fish having a spiny appearance; 
a. A fish of the genus Callionymus, e.g. C. 
draco; b. A fish of the genus Cottus, e.g. C. 
virginianus; c. Hemitripterus hispidus or 
americanus; d. Scorpena gultata (see SCOR- 
PENE). 2. transf. A mean, worthless person 
or animal 1833. 

Sculpt (skolpt) v. rare exo. joc. 1864. 
[- Fr. sculpter, f. sculpteur SOULPTOR, but now 
apprehended as a jocular back-formation 
from ScULPTOR.] trans. To sculpture; absol. 
to practise the art of sculpture. 

+Scu-Iptile, a. and sb. ME. I- L. sculptilis, 
also (late L.) sb. sculpiile graven image, f. 
sculpt-; see next, -ILE.] A. adj. Sculptured, 


SCULPTOR 
graven -1842. B. sb. pl. Graven images 
1609. 

Sculptor (skoptor). 1634. [- L. sculptor, 
f. sculpt-; see next, -oR 2. Cf. Fr. sculpteur.] 
1. One who practises the art of sculpture; 
chiefly, an artist who produces works of 
statuary in marble or bronze. 12. An 
engraver —1658. So Scu-Iptress, a female s. 

Sculpture (sko-Iptiiis, -tfoa), sb. late ME. 
[(oecas. tscullure XVI — It. scultura); — L. 
sculptura, f. sculpt-, pa. ppl. stem of sculpere, 
var. of scalpere; see SCALP v., -URE.] 1. Orig., 
the process or art of carving or engraving à. 
hard material so as to produce designs or 
figures in relief, in intaglio, or in the round. 
In mod. use, that branch of fine art which is 
concerned with producing figures in the 
round or in relief, either by carving, by 
fashioning some plastic substance, or by 
making a mould for casting in metal; the 
practice of this art. (Now chiefly used with 
ref. to work in stone or bronze, and to the 
production of figures of considerable size.) 
2. concr. a. The product of the sculptor’s art; 
sculptured figures in general. late ME. b. A 
work of sculpture; a sculptured figure or 
design 1616, 13. An engraving; engravings 
collectively —1781. 4. Nat. Hist. Marking of 
the skin, shell, or surface of any animal or 
plant resembling that produced by a carving 
tool 1826. 

2. Some frail memorial still erected nigh, with 
uncouth rhimes and shapeless s. deck’d GRAY. 4. 
But in some of these plants the seeds also differ 
in shape and s. DARWIN. Hence Scu-Iptural a. 
of or pertaining to s.; having the qualities of a 

iece of s.; -ly adv. Sculpture'sque a. like 8., 

ing the qualities of s. 

Sculpture (sk»lptiür, ten), v. 1645. [f. 
preo.] I. trans. To represent in sculpture, to 
carve (a design or figure) from the solid. 2. 
To decorate with sculpture. Also pass. 
(Nat. Hist.), to bear marks resembling 
sculpture. 1645. 

1. They who sculptured loveliness in stone 1852. 
transf. The edges are soon sculptured off by the 
action of the sun TYNDALL. 

Scum (skom), sb. ME. [- MLG., MDu. 
schüm (Du. schuim) = OHG. scüm (G. 
Schaum; cf. MEERSCHAUM); Gmo. *sküma-, f. 
*skü- cover.] fl. Foam, froth; pl. bubbles 
—1694. 2. ta, Dross which rises to the surface 
in the purifying of a metal; refuse, slag 
-1811. b. A film or layer of floating matter 
formed upon the surface of a liquid in a 
state of fermentation, ebullition, etc.; hence, 
a film formed upon stagnant or foul water 
1440. 3. transf. Applied to persons: The off- 
scourings of humanity ; the lowest class of the 
population of a place or country 1586. tb. 
An assemblage or body of ‘scum’ —1829. tc. 
A worthless wretch —1818. 

1. fig. The s. & froth of my letters 1637. 2. b. 
Spawn, weeds, and filth, a leprous s., Made the 
running rivulet thick and dumb SHELLEY. 3. 
Scoundrels! Dogs. ! the S. of the Earth! 1712. b. A 
8. of Brittaines, and base Lackey Pezants SHAKS. 
Hence Scu:mmy d. having the appearance of s, ; 
abounding in s. 

Scum (skpm), v. late ME. If. the sb.] tl. 
trans. To clear (the surface of a liquid) of 
impurities or floating matter; to SKIM. Also, 
to skim off. 1817. 12. To scour (the sea or 
land) —1690. 3. intr. fa. To rise to the surface 
as scum —1525. b. To throw up foul matter 
1807 Boum; to become covered with a scum 

1. Some scumd the drosse that from the metall 
came SPENSER. 2. Without certain seat, they liv'd 
by scumming those Seas and shoars as Pyrats 


Scu-mber, sb, Obs. exc. dial. 1047. [f. 
next.] The dung of a dog or fox. Hence 
dial., filth, dirt. 

Scu-mber, v. Obs. exe. dial. late ME. 
[app. aphetio — OFr. descombrer relieve of a. 
load (mod. décombrer clear of rubbish). Cf. 
DISOUMBER, of equivalent formation.] 1. 
intr, Of a dog or fox: To evacuate the fæces. 
Also joc. of a person. 2. trans. To void 
1595 fig. to produce (something foul) 

Scumble (sko-mb'D, sb. 1834. [f. next. ] 
A thin coat (of colour) put on by scumbling; 
a softened effect produced by scumbling. 

Scumble (skomb']), v. 1675. [poss. f. 
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Scum v. + -LE.] trans. In Oil Painting. To 
soften (the colours in a portion of a picture) 
by overlaying with a thin coat of opaque or 
semi-opaque colour; to spread or ‘drive’ (a 
colour) thinly over a portion of a picture in 
order to soften hard lines or blend the tints; 
to produce (an effect) by this process. Also 
absol. So in Pencil, Chalk, or Monochrome 
drawing, to soften the lines by rubbing with 
a stump, ete. 

+Scu-mmer. ME. If. Scum v. + -ER'; in 
sense 1 after OFr. escumoir (mod. écumoire), 
in sense 2 after OFr. escumeor (mod. écumeur), 
respectively instrumental noun and agent- 
noun to escumer skim, f. escume SCUM sb.] 1. 
A shallow ladle or sieve for removing scum or 
floating matter from the surface of a liquid 


—1825. 2. One who scours the sea; a rover, 
pirate —1585. 
Scumming (sko-min), vòl. sb. 1530. f. 


Soum v. + -ING'.] 1, The action of removing 
scum from the surface of a liquid 1611. 2. 
concr. in sing. and pl. The matter removed in 
the form of scum. tAlso, the matter rising 
to the surface as scum. 1530. 

Scuncheon (sk»-nfon) late ME. [Aphetic 
= OFr. escoinson (mod. écoingon), f. es- EX-* 
+ coin corner (cf. CoIGN)] Arch. The 
bevelled inner edge of the side or jamb of a 
window, door, eto. 

Scunner (skr:noi, sb. Sc. and m. dial. 
1500. [f. next.] A loathing disgust; esp. in 
the phr. to take a 8. at, against. 

Scunner (sky neh, v. Sc. and n. dial. late 
ME. [Of unkn. origin.] 1. intr. ta. To shrink 
back with fear, to flinch. b. To be affected 
with violent disgust, to feel sick. 2. trans. To 
disgust, sicken 1871. 

Scup (skop). U.S. 1848. [Shortened — 
Narragansett mishcup ‘thick-scaled’, f. mishe 
large + cuppi scale.) The fish Pagrus 


argyrops. 

Scuppaug (sky. pog). U.S. 1873. [Short- 
ened — Narragansett mischcuppduog, pl. of 
mishcup; see prec.] = prec. 

Scupper (skv'pəq), sb. 1485. [perh. = AFr. 
aphetie deriv. of Fr. escopir (mod. écopir) — 
Rom. *skuppire to spit, of imit. origin; cf. 
G. speigalt scupper, f. speien spit (SPEW v.) + 
gat(t) hole (GATE sb.').] An opening in a ship's 
side on a level with the deck to allow water 
to run away. 

Scupper (sky. pon, v. Mil. slang. 1885. 
[Of unkn. origin; app. first used in the 
Sudan.] trans. To annihilate, *do for'. Often 
pass. to be ‘done for’, killed. 

Scuppernong (skv:pomen). U.S. 1854. 
[Name of a river in North Carolina.] S. 
(grape), a variety of the Fox-grape (Vitis 
vulpina) indigenous to the basin of the 
Seuppernong River. 

Scurf (sknif), sb.’ [Late OE. scurf, prob. 
alt. of sceorf by the influence of ON. *skurfr, 
implicit in skurfottr sourfy, f. base allied to 
that of OE. sceorfan gnaw, sceorfian cut into 
Shreds; cf. (M)HG., (M)LG. schorf scab, 
seurf.] tl. A morbid condition of the skin, 
esp. of the head, characterized by the 
separation of branny scales, without inflam- 
mation —1601. tb. A similar condition in 
animals —1607. 2. The scales or small 
lamine of epidermis that are continually 
being detached from the skin; esp. such 
scales detached in abnormally large quantity, 
as a consequence of disease, or forming 
accumulations at the roots of the hair. 
+Formerly also, a single scale or lamina of 
this kind. OE. b. íransf. in Bot. Minute 
scales found on the leaves of certain plants 
1839. 3. Any incrustation upon the surface 
of a body; rust, fa scab; a saline or sulphur- 
ous deposit, mould, or the like. Now rare. 
1440. b. spec. A deposit of coke on the inner 
Surface of a gas retort 1884. 14. A thin layer 
of turf -1726. 5. The ‘scum’ of the popula- 
dan o 1688. 

. fig. By length of time The S. 
each committed Crime Dama, em amo ot 

Scurf (skDif), sb.* 1483. [perh. identical 
w. preo.] The Sea-trout, Salmo erioz or S. 
trutta. 

Scurf (knut), v. 1599. [f. ScuRF 8b. ] fl. 
trans. To cover with a scurf or incrustation 
—1699. 2. To remove by scraping; to chip off 
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(hard deposits) from the surface of a boiler or 
retort 1839. 

Scurfy (skö Af), a. 1483. [f. Scunr sb. 
+ I.] 1. Covered with scurf; suffering from 
eutaneous disease. Also, of the nature of 
seurf. 2. íransf. Covered as with scurf 
incrusted; like scurf 1731. Hence Scu-rfi-ly 
adv., -ness. 


Scurrile, scurril (skv-ril), a. Now some- 


what arch. 1567. [— Fr. scurrile or L. 
scurrilis, f. scurra buffoon; see IR.] = 
ScURRILOUS. 


That it containe not base, filthy or s. matter 


1586. 

Scurrility (skoriliti. ^ 1508. [- Fr. 
seurrilité or L. scurrilitas, f. scurrilis; see 
prec., -ITy.] The quality of being scurrilous; 
buffoon-like jocularity; coarseness or in- 
decency of language, esp. in invective and 
jesting. b. Something scurrilous 1589. fc. 
Buffoon-like behaviour —1624. 

Your reasons..haue beene..pleasant without 
scurrillity SHAKS. b. Several dull and dead 
scurrilities in the. London Journals POPE. 

Scurrilous (skv'riləs), a. 1576. |f. Scur- 
RILE a. + -OUS.] ‘Using such language as 
only the licence of a buffoon can warrant’ 
(J.); characterized by coarseness of language, 
esp. in jesting and invective. 

They are grown s. upon the Royal family 
ADDISON. Hence Scu'rrilous-ly adv., ness. 

Scurry (sko-ri), sb. 1823. [f. next.) 1. The 
act of scurrying; a hurried movement, a 
rush; hurry, haste, bustle. 2. Sporting. A 
short quick run or race on horseback 1824. 
3. A fluttering assemblage (o.g. of birds, 
snow, foam) moving or driven rapidly 
through the air. fAlso, a confused tangle of 
material. 1839, 

1. The s. and the scramble. .of London life 1910. 

Scurry (skv-ri), v. 1810. [Second element 
of HURRY-SCURRY used independently.) 1. 
To go rapidly, move hurriedly. 2. frans. To 
cause to go hastily or move rapidly 1850. 

1. They s. away like rabbits when they see her 
coming 1872. 

Scurvy (skavi), sb. 1565. [f. next, partly 
ellipt. for ts. disease XVI, the spec. application 


being determined by assoc. with the like- 
sounding Fr. scorbut, LG. schorbük; see 
ScORBUTUS.] A disease characterized by 


general debility of the body, extreme 
tenderness of the gums, foul breath, sub- 
cutaneous eruptions, and pains in the limbs, 
resulting from a deficiency in the diet of 
vitamin C, which occurs in fresh foods, esp. 
fruits and vegetables. tb. pl. Attacks of this 
disease —1764. 

Comb.: s.-grass, a cruciferous plant, Cochlearia 
officinalis, believed to possess anti-scorbutic 
properties. 

Scurvy (skavi), a. 1515. [f. SOURF sb. 
+ -YA] tl. Covered with scurf; suffering 
from, or of the nature of, skin disease; seurfy, 
scabby 1758. b. transf. Of vegetable 
growths: Resembling scurf, scurfy 1763. 2. 
fig. Sorry, worthless, contemptible. Of 
treatment, etc.: Shabby, discourteous. 1579. 
1. Whether he be blynde,..or is gleyd, or is 
skyrvye or scaulde COVERDALE Lev. 21:20. S. 
disease — SCURVY sb. 2. Steele and I sat among 
some s. company over a bowl of punch SWIFT. 
Hence Scu:rvi-ly adv. (now arch.), t-ness -1 727. 

Scuse, 'scuse (skiiiz), v. 1470. Aphetio 
f. Excuse v. Now careless or jocular collog. 

Scut (skot). 1440, [rel. to tscut adj. short 
(xy), fscut vb. cut short, dock (xv1); of unkn. 
origin.) 1. A short erect tail, esp. that of à 
hare, rabbit, or deer 1530. 2. A hare. 3. A 
contemptible fellow (collog. or dial.) 1895. 

1. My Doe, with the blacke 8.? SHAKS. 2. Masid 
as a marche hare, he ran lyke a s. SKELTON. 
Scutage (skia-téds). Obs. exc. Hist. 1400. 
[= med.L. seutagium, f. L. scutum shield, 
after OFr. escuage; see ESCUAGE.] A tax 
levied on knight’s fees: chiefly, such a tax 
paid in lieu of military service. 

Scutal (skid-tal), a. 1857. f. SOUTUM + 
-AL!.] 1. Zool. Of the nature of or pertaining 
to a scutum. 2. Of or pertaining to 8 
(heraldic) shield. Eztra-scutal adj., (er.) 
placed outside the shield. 1868. 

Scutate (skizte't), a. 1826. l. SCUTUM. + 
Arn; hence mod. L. scutatus.) 1. Zi 2. 
Covered with scuta or large flat scales. d 
Bot. Buckler-shaped 1836. Hence Scu · tate 
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a. = sense 1. 
ment of scuta. 

Scutch (skptf) sb.' 1688. [— OFr. escouche 
(mod. écouche), f. escoucher; see SCUTOH v.*] = 
ScUTOHER 1. Also s.-rod. 

Scutch (skotf), sb.' dial. 1685. [var. of 
SQUITCH.] = QUITCH sb. 

Scutch (skptf) v. Now chiefly dial. 1611. 
[prob. imit.] (rans. To strike with a stick 
or whip, to slash, switch. Also intr. to strike 


Scuta-tion Zool., arrange- 


al. 

Scutch (skptf), v.* 1733. [- O Fr. escoucher, 
dial. var. of escousser (mod. écoucher) :- Rom. 
*excussare, f. pa. ppl. stem ezcuss- of L. 
excutere, f. ez EX-! + quatere shake. ] 1. trans. 
To dress (fibrous material, flax, hemp, cotton, 
silk, wool) by beating. 2. To strike the grain 
from (ears of corn) 1844. 

Comb.: s.- mill, a mill for preparing flax. 

Scutcheon (sk»-tfon). Sometimes written 
'scutcheon. late ME. [Aphetic var. of 
EscurcHEON.] 1. = ESCUTCHEON 1, 2. 12. A 
badge 1598. 3. Anything shaped like an 
escutcheon; esp. a keyhole plate, name-plate, 
eto. 1483. 

1. The burial..was a most vile thing... No 
pner led horses, scutcheons, or open chariots. 

. WALPOLE. fig. Carefully avoiding a sort of 
blot in their s. which they think would degrade 
them for ever BURKE. Hence Scu-tcheoned ; ppl. 
a, furnished or decorated with scutcheons. 

Scutcher (sky. tien). 1760. [f. SCUTCH v. + 
-ER'.] 1. An implement or apparatus for 
scutching. 2. The part of a thrashing 
machine which strikes off the grain 1797. 3. A 
person employed in scutching 1847. 

Scute (skizt) late ME. [- L. scutum 
shield; see Eou.] = Écu. Obs. exc. Hist. b. 
Used vaguely for a coin of small value 1594. 
2. Zool. A large scale or bony plate, forming 
part of the integument of certain animals, as 
the tortoise, armadillo, echinoderms, various 
fishes, etc. 1848. 

Scutella (skiute-li). Pl. -. 1771. [mod. 
L.; orig. a use of L. scutella platter, but mis- 
taken for a dim. of L. scutum shield.] = 
SQUTELLUM. 

Scutellate  (skiütele't) a. 1785. lf. 
SOUTELLUM + -ATE*.] 1, Saucer- or platter- 
Shaped; esp. Bot. 2. Zool. Having a seutel- 
lum; covered with scutella 1826. So Scu-tel- 
lated a. 1729. 

Scutellation (skiütélé^fon). 1872.  [f. 
Prec.; see -ATION.] Zool. a, Scutellate forma- 
tion (of the feet of birds). b. Arrangement of 
scutes or scales (in lizards, serpents, eto.). 

Scutelliform (skiute-lif6am), a. 1826. [f. 
next + -FonM.] Having the form of a 
scutellum, 

Scutellum (skiutelðm). Pl. a. 1760. 
[mod.L.; app. intended as a correction of 
SCUTELLA, as if a dim. of L. scutum shield.] 
1. Bot. a. An orbicular concave fructification. 
b. An anterior cotyledon in certain grasses 
1832. 2. Zool. a. Ent. The third of the four 
solerites composing any segment of the 
tergum of an insect 1819. b. Ornith. One of 
the horny plates which cover the feet of 
certain birds 1840. 

Scutibranchiate (skiütibre-nkiét), a. and 
sb. 1836. (k. mod.L. Scutibranchiata, f. 
scutum shield + branchiæ gills; see -ATE*.] 
A, adj. Pertaining to the Scutibranchiata, a 
group of gasteropods comprising the sea-ears 
and limpets. B. sb. A member of this group. 
So, in the same senses, Scutibra'nchian a. 
and sb.; Scutibranch (skin-tibrænk) a. 
and sb, 

Scutiform (ski@-tifgam), a. 1656. [f. L. 
scutum shield + -FoRM.] Chiefly Anat. 
Shield-shaped. 

lScutiger (skiu-tidso1). 1842. [mod. L., f. 

+ Scutum + -ger; see -GEROUS.] Zool. A 
centipede of the genus Scutigera; any 
member of the family Scutigeridz. 

Scutter (sk»-tox), sb. Chiefly dial. 1820. 
lt. next.] An act of ‘scuttering’; a hasty, 
Scrambling, noisy rush. 

Scutter (skp-toz), v. collog. and dial. 1781. 
(Derh. alt. of ScurriE v.', with substitution 
Of -ER*.] inir. To go hastily with much fuss 
and bustle, as from excitement or timidity. 

Scuttle (skp-tD, sb.1 [ME. scutel first in 
northern use — ON. skutill, corresp. to OS. 
skutala = MLG, schétele, MDu. schotele (Du. 
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schotel), OHG. scuzzila (G. schüssel); all- L. 
scutula or scutella, rel. to scutra dish, platter. ] 
1l. A dish, trencher, platter 1701. 2. a. A 
basket for sifting or winnowing corn; hence, 
a large shovel to cast grain in winnowing, a 
casting-shovel. Now dial. late ME. b. A 
large open basket wide at the mouth and 
narrow at the bottom, usu. of wicker-work, 
used for carrying corn, earth, vegetables, 
ete. late ME. c. More fully COAL-SCUTTLE: A 
scoop-shaped receptacle with a handle for 
holding coals for a fire 1849. Scu-ttleful, as 
much as will fill a 8. 

Scuttle (skn-t’l), sb.* 1497. [perh. = Fr. 
tescoutille (mod. écoutille) hatchway — Sp. 
escotilla, dim. of escota cutting out of cloth, 
f. escolar cut out, f. L. ex Ex-' + Gmc. 
*skaut- (see SHEET sb. ).] 1. Naui. A square 
or rectangular hole or opening in a ship's 
deck smaller than a hatchway, furnished 
with a movable cover or lid, used as a means 
of communication between deck and deck; 
also a similar hole in the deck or side of a 
ship for purposes of lighting, ventilation, ete. 
b. The lid of a scuttle-hole or hatehway 1688. 
2, An opening in the roof, floor, wall, etc. of a 
building closed with a shutter or lid; a trap- 
door; also the shutter of such an opening. 
Now U.S.1707. 3. The section of an auto- 
mobile connecting the bonnet and body; the 
‘cowl’ 1914. 

Comb.: s.-butt, -cask, a butt or cask with a 
square hole cut in it, kept on deck to hold water 
ready for use; -hole = sense 1. 

Scuttle (skv-t'), sb.“ 1530. Altered f. 
CUTTLE sb.! Also s. fish. 

Scuttle (skn-t’l), v.! 1450. [Parallel with 
synon. SCUDDLE v.] intr. To run with quick 
hurried steps. Chiefly with away, off. b. 
transf. in Political slang. To withdraw in a 
precipitate and undignified manner from the 
occupation or control of a country 1883, 
Hence Scu-ttle sb.‘ the action or an act of 
scuttling. 

Scuttle (skv-t’l), v. 1642. Uf. SCUTTLE 
sb.*] 1. trans. To cut or bore a hole or holes 
in the sides or bottom of (a vessel, for the 
purpose of sinking her). 2. To cut a hole in 
(the deck of a vessel), esp. for the purpose of 
salving the cargo 1789. 

1. The mildest manner'd man That ever scuttled 
ship or cut a throat BYRON. 

Scutulum (Skiũ-tiulum). Pl. -a. 1888. 
[mod.L. use of L. dim. of scutum shield. 
Path. A shield-shaped crust or dise developed 
in the skin-disease favus. b. Zool. A scutel- 
lum 1902. 

Scutum (skiz-tóm). Pl. scuta (skiü-tà). 
1771. [techn. use of L. scutum oblong shield.] 
1. Bot. ‘The broad dilated stigma in some 
asclepiads’ 1832. 2. Ent. The second segment 
of each of the three divisions of the tergum in 
insects 1830. 3. Zool. A shield-like dermal 
plate; a scute 1771. 

llScybalum (si-büljm). Usu. pl. scybala. 
1684. [- late and med.L. scybalum dung — 
Gr. exóBaXov.] Path. One of a collection of 
round masses of constipated fæces formed in 
the bowels in certain diseases. 

Scye (sei). 1830. [Sc. and Ulster dial. word 
of unkn. origin.] Tailor's term. The opening 
in a coat in which a sleeve is inserted. 

Scylla (si-là). 1520. [- L. Scylla - Gr. Extra.) 
A rock upon the Italian side of the Straits of 
Messina facing CHARYBDIS (q.v. for phr. be- 
tween S. and Charybdis, etc.) ; also personified 
as a dangerous sea-monster. 

\\Scypha (sei-fá). 1832. [mod.L. — Gr. 
cxóón var. of oxidos drinking-cup.] Bot. — 
SCYPHUS. 

Scyphi- (seifi), comb. form of L. scyphus 
Seypaus. Scy-phiform a. Bot., cup-shaped; 
Zool., boat-shaped, scaphoid. \\Scyphisto-- 
ma Zool., = SCYPHOSTOMA. 

Scypho- (sai-fo, seifo), repr. Gr. oxvéo-, 
comb. form of owes ScYPHUS. Scy:pho- 
mancy [-MANCY], divination by means of a 
cup. lScy:phomedu-sa [mod.L.] Zool, & 
group of Hydrozoa, Scy:phophore (-f6°2) 
[- mod.L. scyphophorus] Zool., a member of 
the Seyphophori, an order of physostomous 
fishes. Scypho'stoma [Gr. ordya mouth] 
Zool., a non-sexual hydroid form of the Hy- 
drozoan Acraspeda. 
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lScyphus (801. Bs). Pl. scyphi (soi-foi). 
1777. [mod.L. use of L. scyphus — Gr. okú- 
dos a large drinking vessel without a foot.] a. 
The corona of certain plants when forming a 
cup or funnel-shaped appendage. b. A dila- 
tation of the podetium in lichens bearing 
shields on its margin. 

Scythe (said), sb. [0 E. sipe, earlier *sijói 
(written sigdi) — MLG. segede, sigde (LG. 
seged, seid, sichte), ON. sigor :- Gmo. *segipo, 
f. *se5- (= *sek- cut), whence also synon. OS. 
segisna, MDu. seisene (Du. zeis, OHG. 
segansa (G. sense). The sp. with se- (XVII) is 
prob. due to assoc. with SCISSORS.] 1. An 
implement for mowing grass or other crops, 
having a long thin curving blade fastened at 
an angle with the handle and wielded with 
both hands with a long sweeping stroke. 2. 
transf. and fig., esp. as the attribute of Time 
or Death. late ME. 3. A weapon having a 
long curving blade resembling a reaping 
hook. Obs. exc. Hist, with ref. to scythed 
chariots. ME. 

1. Thy valleys.., Where now the sharp-edg’d 
Sithe sheeres vp the spyring grasse DRAYTON. 
2. And nothing gainst Times sieth can make 
defence SHAKS. 

Comb.: s.-stone, a whetstone for scythes. 

Scythe (soid), v. 1597. |f. prec.] 
To cut or mow with a scythe. 

Time had not sithed all that youth begun 
SHAKS. 

Scythed (soi6d), ppl. a. late ME. [f. 
SCYTHE sb. and v. + -ED.] 1. Furnished with 
a Scythe; esp. Hist. (= Gr. dperavnddpos, I.. 
falcatus) of war-chariots provided with 
seythes fastened to a revolving shaft project- 
ing from the axle-trees; attributed by clas- 
sical writers to the Persians and the Britons. 
2. Cut down with a scythe 1805. 

Scytheman (soi-ümden). 1577. If. SOYTHE 
sb. + MAN sb.] 1. One who uses a scythe. 2. 
One of anirregular body of troops armed with 
a scythe as a weapon 1849, 2. fig. Applied to 
Time and to Death 1818. 

Scythian (si-diiin, si-pián), a. and sb. 1543. 
If. L. Scythia — Gr. Zed (f. Zwóns) + -AN.] 
A. adj. Pertaining to Scythia, an ancient re- 
gion extending over a large part of European 
and Asiatic Russia, or to the nomadic people 
who inhabited it 1567. B. sb. 1. A person be- 
longing to the race by which Scythia was 
inhabited 1543. 2. The language of Scythia 
1668. So Scy:thic a. Scythian. 

'Sdeath (zdep), int. Obs. exc. arch. 1000. 
A euphemistic abbrev. of God's death, used in 
oaths and asseverations. 

+Sdeign, sb. rare. 1590. [~ It. sdegno, 
f. sdegnare.] Disdain —1819. So +Sdeign, v. 
1590. [- It. sdegnare, aphet. for disdegnare 
to DISDAIN.] 1007. 

As if he. .sdeign'd the low degree SPENSER. 

Se-, prefiz, occurring only in L. derivs., 
represents the L. se-, = OLatin se (also sed) 
prep. and adv., without, apart, in secede, 
seclude, secure adj., sedition, etc. 

Sea (si. [OE. s% = Oris. sé, OS. so, 
séu, dat. séwa, OHG. séo, sé, dat. séwe (Du. 
zee, G. see), ON. ser, sjár, sjór, Goth. saiws 
:- Gime. *saiwiz, of unkn. origin (there being 
no common IE. word)] 1. The continuous 
body of salt water that covers the greater 
part of the earth's surface. Often poet. with 
epithet as broad, deep, salt, etc. b. Often 
coupled with land, to express the idea of the 
whole surface of the earth OE. c. pl. Dif- 
ferent parts or tracts of the ocean OE. d. In 
pregnant use, with ref. to naval operations, 
the shipping trade, etc. ME. 2, A part of 
the general body of salt water, having certain 
land- limits or washing a particular coast, and 
having a proper name, as Red, Black, Adri- 
atic S. OE. 3. A large lake or landlocked 
sheet of water, whether salt or fresh, Obs. 
exc. in inland s. and in proper names, as the 
S. of Galilee, etc. OE. 4, The volume of 
water in the sea considered in regard to the 
ebb and flow of the tide OE. 5. With an 
epithet indicating the roughness or smooth- 
ness of the waves. Hence without qualifica- 
tion = a heavy swell, rough water. OE. b. 
The direction of the waves or swell 1769. 
c. A large heavy wave 1582. 6. fig. With ref. 
to metaphorical sailing, drowning, waves, 
eto.; also, a copious or overwhelming mass 
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(of something) ME. 7. transf. a. A large level 
tract (of some material substance or aggre- 
gate of objects) 1585. b. Hyperbolically, a 
great quantity of liquid, esp. (in fig. context) 
of blood 1598. 8. Antig. The great brazen 
laver in the Jewish Temple. [Literalism from 
Heb.] late ME. Í 

1. This precious stone, setin the siluer s. SHAKS. b. 
The light that never was, on sea or land WORDSW. 
c. Magic casements, opening on the foam of 

rilous seas KEATS. d. The Command of the Seas 

ACON. To keep the sea, to prevent the enemy 
from occupying it, to keep it clear for one’s own 
ships and traffic, High s. (Now usu. pl.) The 
deep or open sea; the main sea or main. spec. in 
Law. (sing. and pl.): (a) The main sea, as far as 
it is regarded as being within the jurisdiction of 
the courts of admiralty; (b) The area of the sea not 
within the jurisdiction of any nation, but the free 
highway of all nations. 2. T'he four seas, the seas 
bounding Great Britain on the four sides. Within 
the four seas = in Great Britain. The Severn S. 
(arch.), the Bristol Channel. 4. Full 8., high tide 
(also fig.). 5. It was pitch-dark, a good deal of s. 
on 1837. Phr. Salt or bitter 8., sea-water (poet.). 
€. A s, struck us on the weather side 1861. 6. 
To take Armes against a S. of troubles SHAKS. 7. 
So on this windie S. of Land, the Fiend Walk d up 
and down alone Mii’. b. These wars, which have 
spilled such seas of blood BURKE. 

hrases, At sea. a. Out on the sea, on ship- 
board; in A poyment as u sallor. b. fig. In a state 
of uncertainty or perplexity, at a loss. Also all at 
8. Beyond (the) s. or seas. Out of the country, 
abroad. By s. fa. At the sea-side. (Now by the 8.) 
b. By way of the sea, on or over the sea (as a mode 
of transit or conveyance). c. In the region of the 
sea, at sea, TOY iong 8. Short for by long sea pas- 
sage. Also by the long seas, On or upon the s. a. 
On the sea’s surface, afloat, at sea, on shipboard, 
b. Of a dwelling, etc.: At the sea’s edge, on the 
sea-coast, Over the s. a. Of motion: Across the 
sea, to the other side of the sea. b. Of position: 
On the other side of the sea; abroad. To s. Out 
on the water, on a voyage, or on shipboard. To 
go to 8., to go on a voyage; to enter upon, or follow, 
the profession of a sailor. To put, put off, put out, 
lo b. see PUT b. To stand out to s. STAND v. 
To take the s. To go on board ship, embark; to 
start on a sea-voyage, launch forth, put out to sea 
(said also of the ship). Cf. Fr. prendre la mer, 

Comb.: s.-anchor = drift-anchor (see DRIFT ab.); 
-bathing, bathing in the S. -beach = BEACH sb. 
2; tborderer, one who inhabits the land adjacent 
to the sea; -bordering, a. (rare), bordering on the 
8.; -bound, d. bound or confined by the s.; 
-bound, a.* bound for or on the way to the 
change, a change wrought by the sea; -chest, a 
seaman’s chest or box for his own clothing, etc.; 
-cloth, a painted cloth spread over the stage and 
moved so as to represent waves; -cook, a cook on 
board ship; esp. in son of a s.-cook, used as a term 
of abuse; -crust, the incrustation formed on an 
iron ship during a s.-voyage; -dike, an embank- 
ment against the s., a s.-wall; -fencible, an old 
coast-g) ; -flre, phosphorescence at sea; 
~froth, (a) s.-foam; (b) meerschaum; +-ground, 
the bottom of the s.; -horizon, the line where 
sky and sea seem to meet; in Navigation, ‘the 
small circle which bounds the portion of the sur- 
face visible to a Galea in the open sea’; 
"ivory, ivory from the tusks and horns of marine 
mammalia; -law, a law relating to the duties and 
rights of persons on the seas; -league, three 
nautical miles; -light, a beacon, lighthouse, or 
harbour-light to guide ships at s.; -Iog, an official 
record of a ship’s voyage; -lord, a naval lord (of 
the Admiralty); -mile, a geographical or nauti- 
cal mile (see MILE 3b. ); 1-0x, the hippopotamus; 
-pass, a document carried in time of war by 
neutral merchant vessels to show their national. 
ity; -purple = PURPLE sb. 3, also the dye derived 
from it; -rim, the s. horizon; S. Scouts, a mari- 
time auxiliary of the Boy Scouts; -song, a song 
such as is sung by sailors; -speed, the ordinary 
speed of a vessel when at sea, as dist. from full 
speed; -thief, a pirate, s.-rover; -valve, any one 
of several valves in the bottom or side of a 
steamship communicating with the sea below the 
water-line; view, (a) a s.-scape; (b) a view or 
prospect of the s., or at s. 

b. In names of marine mammalia, as s.-bear, the 
ursine or fur-seal, Callorhinus ursinus, of the N. 
Pacific; also applied to the smaller otaries of the 
Southern seas; -canary, a sailor's name for the 
white whale, Delphinapterus leucas; -leopard, 
any one of various seals of the antarctic and 
Southern seas, esp. of the genus Ogmorhinus; 
-morse, = MORSE sb.'; -pig, applied to the 
Wee ner the dolphin, the dugong, etc. 

€. In names of birds: s.-coot, t(a) the cormorant; 
(b) the guillemot; (c) the American coot; -crow, 
local name for various birds as the cormorant, 
chough, razor-billed auk, etc.; -dotterel, the 
turnstone, Strepsilas interpres; also local, the ring- 
poyoni -drake, a cormorant or s.-crow; also 

.S., the male eider-duck; -duck, any duck of the 
subfamily Fuligulinz, as the common scoter, the 
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eider-duck, etc.; U.S., a phalarope; 
hawk, one of various gull: 

the skuas, and the frigate-bird; -lark, local name 
for various small birds frequenting the sea-shore, 
as the ringed plover, various sandpipers, etc.; 
-mall,-maw = SEA-MEW; -pigeon, local name 
for various birds, as the rock-dove, Columba livia, 
the black guillemot, grey kittiwake, etc.; -quail 
U.S., the turnstone; -turtle!, the black guillemot; 
-widgeon, (a) the pintail duck; (6) the scaup 
duck. 

d. In names of fishes, jelly-fishes, molluscs, shells, 
etc., as s.-acorn = ACORN-SHELL; der, the 
pipe-fish; -anemone, (see ANEMONE 2); -angel, 
the angel-fish, Squatina squatina; -bass, U.S. (a) 
a serranoid fish, Centropristis furvus (black s.- 
bass); (b) a scieenoid fish, Cynoscion nobilis (white 
8.-bass); (c) Seiæna ocellata; -bat, (a) a flying-fish, 
esp. the flying Feces Dactylopterus volitans; (b) 
Malthe vespertilio; (c) a fish of the genus Plataz; 
-blubber = BLUBBER sb. 3; -bream, any of 
several sparoid fishes, esp. Pagellus centrodontus; 
cat, (a) the wolf-fish, Anarrhichas lupus; (b) the 

at weever, Trachinus draco; (c) a shark, Scyl- 
lium catulus; (d) Chimera monstrosa; (d) any 8.- 
catfish; -catfish, any of various marine siluroid 
fishes; -crab, a marine crab, as dist. from a river- 
orland-crab; -ear, a univalve mollusc of the genus 
Haliotis; I. a salt-water eel, a conger; -egg, a 
8.-urchin; -fan, an alcyonarian polyp of the sub- 
order Gorgoniacea, esp. Rhipidogorgia lum ; 
feather, a coral or polyp of the family Pennatu- 
lide; -fox, the thrasher-shark, Alopias vulpes; 
=gherkin, one of several holothurians, akin to 
the s.-cucumber; -hare, a mollusc, Aplysia depi- 
lans (and other species), having an oval body with 
four tentacles; -hog, the porpoise (now rare); 
hound, a dog-fish; -jelly, a jelly-fish; -lemon, 
o a nudibranchiate gastro, of the family 
lidæ; (b) Austral., a holothurian of the genus 
Cuvieria; -lungs, an acaleph of the Clenophora 
(said to be so called from the alternate contraction 
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e. In names of seaweeds: s.-belt, Laminaria 
saccharina; -colander U.S. Agarum turneri; 
iae Laminaria digitata; -lace, Chorda filum ; 
lentil, the gulf-weed; -lettuce, Ulva lactuca and 
U. latissima; -moss = CORALLINE 8b; -thong, 
any of several cord-like seaweeds, as Chorda 
filum, etc.; -trumpet, a large seaweed, Ecklonia 
buccinalis (so called because the hollow upper stem 
is used as a trumpet at the Cape of G Hope); 
-turnip, a seaweed of the genus Nereocystis. 

f. In names of plants growing on the sea-shore: 
S.-beet, (a) a Mae of the common beet, Beta 
vulgaris, often called Beta maritima; (b) = 8.- 
lavender; -bent, Psamma or Ammophila arenaria; 
~blite, Suzda fruticosa; -cabbage, -cole = SEA- 
KALE; S. TUIS Silene maritima; -fennel, sam- 
phire; „~il lower = SEA-PINK; -heath, a 
heath’ of the genus Frankenia; -laurel, the 
seaside laurel; -lavender, Statice limonium; s. 
matgrass, matweed, Psamma arenaria; -plan- 
tain, Plantago maritima; -radish, a variety of 
the wild radish, sometimes regarded as a species 
(Raphanus maritimus); -rush, a species of Juncus; 
uta ort Aster D ea -thistle = SEA- 

; -thrift = SEA-PINK; -willow, the d 
rus or paper-reed, BIBLUS, Uriel 

Sea air. 1685. The air above or in the 
neighbourhood of the sea; air cont 
saae or gaseous matter derived from sea- 
water. 


Sea-bank. ME. [BANK sb. ] 1. fa. The 
sea-coast or sea-shore —1794. b. A dune or 
sand-hill 1848. 2. An embankment built for 
protection against the sea, a sea-wall 1647. 

Sea--bean. 1607. t1. A small stone or 
pebble 1847. 2. A name given to the seeds of 
the tropical leguminous plant Entada scan- 
dens, carried by sea to the British coasts, and. 
often made into trinkets 1696. 3. A small 
e e of the family Triviidæ; also, 

e o] lum of ht 1 
204 8 1805 any shell of the family 
Sea · beast. 1450. A beast living in the sea. 
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Sea - bird. 1589. A bird frequenting the 
sea, or the land near the sea. Also attrib. 

Seaboard (s?-bé°1d), sb. and a. 1490. f. 
SEA + BOARD sb.] A. sb. 11. With preps. a, at, 
on, fo 8., on or to the seaward side (of a ship, 
etc.) 1635. +2. By (be) 8.: by sea. Om s.: at 
sea, on board ship. —1597. 3. The line where 
land and sea meet, the coast-line; the sea- 
shore or the land near the sea 1825, 

3. On the seabord of this wild land is a rim of 
grassy country, where cattle can subsist CARLYLE, 

B. adj. Bordering on or adjoining the sea 
(rare) 1590. 

Sea--boat. OE. 1. fa. A boat for the sea, 
b. A vessel considered in ref. to her behaviour 
atsea, 2. A Chilon or coat-of-mail shell 1884. 

Sea:-born, a. 1593. Born in or of the sea, 
a. Of persons, chiefly mythological, esp. of 
Venus. b. Produced by or having its originin 
the sea 1646. c. Of an island, etc. rising from 
the sea 1726. 

a. Like Neptune and his Sea-borne Neece 1645. 

Sea:-borne, a. 1823. [BORNE ppl. d.] 1. 
Conveyed by sea. (Said usu. of articles of 
commerce.) 2. Of a ship, etc.: Carried or 
floating on the sea 1840. 3. ellipt. quasi-sb. 
Sea-borne coal 1892. 

Sea:-breeze. 1697. [BREEZE sb.*] A breeze 
blowing from the sea. 

Sea:-calf. late ME. [CALF'] The seal, 
esp. the common seal, Phoca vitulina. 

Sea:-captain. 1012. The captain or com- 
mander of a ship, usu. of a merchant vessel. 

fSea:-card. 1555. [Camp sb. Cf. Du. 
zeekaart.] 1. A chart of the sea —1745. 2. The 
card of the mariner's compass —1710. 

Sea:-cliff. OE. A cliff on the sea-shore, 
In Geol. occas, a rock which is now inland, 
but was on the shore of a former sea. 

Sea-coal (si-kó". OE. [Cf. AL. carbo 
maris, c. marinus x11.) t1. In OE: Jet (which 
was washed up by the sea). 2. a. Mineral 
coal (prob. so called locally because brought 
by sea). Now Hist, ME. b. Very small coal 
cast up by the sea 1645. 

Sea-coast. ME. 1. The land adjacent to 
the sea. 2. attrib. or adj. 1022. 

Sea:-cock. 1684. [Cock sb.'] 1. local. 
Any of various birds, as the grey plover, 
Squatarola helvetica, 2. A name for species 
of gurnard, Trigla cuculus and T. hirax 
1704. 3. joc. A bold sea-rover 1865. 4. In a 
marine steam-engine: A cock on the pipe 
which runs from the boiler into the sea 1855. 

Sea :- cow. 1613. [Cow sb.] 1. The 
manatee; also the dugong and other siren- 
ians. 12. The morse or walrus —1837. 3. IS. 
Afr. Du. zeekoe.] The hippopotamus 1731. 

Sea cucumber. 1601. [= Fr. concombre de 
mer.] Any holothurian; sometimes restricted 
to the Psolidz. 

Sea:-de:vil. 1594. 1. A devil supposed to 
inhabit the sea. 2. Any of various ugly fish, 
Min fishing-frog, various large rays, eto. 

Sea:-dog. 1598. [Cf. Du. zeehond, G. 
seehund.] 1. The common or harbour seal, 
Calocephalus vitulimus. +2. A dog-fish or 
small shark —1802. 3. A privateer or pirate, 
esp. of the time of Queen Elizabeth 1659. 4. 
A sailor, usually one long used to the sea, an 
“old salt’ 1840. 5. A luminous appearance 
near the horizon, regarded by mariners as & 
prognostic of bad weather 1825. 

Sea:-dra:&on. 1551. 1. Various fishes, as 
the weever; the bullhead; a dragonet; a fiy- 
ing sea-horse, etc. 2. A mythical marine 
monster resembling a dragon 1749. 

Sea--ea:gle. 1668. 1. An eagle of the 
genus Haliaétus, esp. the White-tailed Eagle, 
H. albicilla. Also, the frigate-bird and the 
skua-gull. 2. The eagle ray 1722. 

Sea--e:lephant. 1601. The elephant seal, 
Macrorhinus elephantinus or proboscideus. 
Formerly applied to the morse or walrus. 

Seafarer (si-fé*roz). 1513. [f. SEA + FARER.] 
A traveller by sea, esp. one whose life is spent 
in voyaging, a sailor. 

Seafaring (si-fé*:rin), sb. 1592. [f. SEA 
8b. + faring, vbl. sb, f. FARE v.] Travelling by 
sea; the business or calling of a sailor. 

Sea--fa:ring, a. ME. If. Sea + faring, 
ppl. a. of FARE v.] Travelling on the sea; 
following the sea as a calling. 


SEA-FERN 


Sea:-fern. 1688. 1. Any aleyonarian polyp 
or coral resembling a fern. 2. A fern, the sea- 
spleenwort 1855. 

Sea:-fight. 1600. A naval battle. 

Sea:-fish. OE. [Cf. ON. sefiskr.] A fish 
of the sea as dist. from a freshwater fish. So 
Sea:-fishery, -fishing, the business or oc- 
cupation, etc. of catching fish in the sea. 

Sea flower. 1805. A flower growing in 
or by the sea. Also, an actinia or sea-ane- 
mone. 

Sea--foam. ME. 1. Foam of the sea. 2. 
[tr. G. meerschaum.] = MEERSCHAUM 1837. 

Sea - food. U.S. 1836. Food obtained 
from the sea; fish or shell-fish, etc. used as 
food. 

Sea:-fowl. ME. [Cf. OE. s@fugol only as 
proper name.] A sea-bird. 

Sea:-front. 1879. 1. That portion or side 
of a building, etc. which faces the sea. 2. The 
land on the side of a town, eto. facing the sea. 

Sea--$ate'. 1583. [GATE sb.] A long 
rolling swell; also, the condition in which two 
vessels are when thrown aboard one another 
by such a swell. 

Sea:-gate?. 1801. [GATE sb.] 1. A gate 
towards, or giving access to, the sea; or a 
convenient approach to the sea. 2. A place of 
access to the sea 1883. 

Sea:-girt, a. 1621. Girt or surrounded by 
the sea. (Sometimes said of a peninsula.) 

Sea:-god, 1565. A god of the sea, a marine 
deity. So Sea:-go:ddess, a goddess of the 
sea. 

Sea:-go:ing, a. 1829. 1. Going on the sea, 
applied to a vessel which makes distant jour- 
neys, as opp. to a coasting, harbour, or river 
vessel. 2. Going to the sea, esp. of a fish, 
catadromous 1842. 3, Seafaring 1855. 

Sea - grape. 1578. 1. The glassworts 
Salicornea herbacea and Salsola kali. 2. In 
W. Indies, the grape-tree or seaside grape, 
Coccoloba uvifera 1806. 3. pl. The clustered 
egg-cases of the cuttle-flsh and other cepha- 
lopods 1835. 4. The gulf-weed, which has large 
bladders in clusters resembling grapes 1825. 

Sea:-grass. 1578. [With sense 2 cf. Du. 
zeegras seaweed,] 1. A grass which grows by 
the sea, 2. One of various plants and sea- 
weeds growing in the sea; esp. the eel-grass 
or grass-wrack, Zostera marina 1591. 

Sea ·-green, a. and sb. 1598. [Cf. Fr. vert 
de mer.) A. adj. Pale bluish-green 1603. B. 
8b. A sea-green colour 1508. 

Sea--gull. 1542. = GULL sb. 

lSeah (si-&). 1705. (Heb. sah, in the Eng. 
Bible translated ‘measure’ (e.g. 2 Kings 
7:1).] A Hebrew dry measure = six times the 
cab, and one-third of the ephah. 

Sea--he:dgehog. 1602. 1. An echinus or 
sea-urchin. 2. The globe-fish or other diodont 
fish; so called from having erectile spines. 

Sea--hen. 1611. (Cf. Du. ceehaan gurnard, 
gurnet, grunter.] 1. The piper-gurnard, 
Trigla lyra, and the lump-fish, Cyclopterus 
lumpus. 2. A local name for the common 
guillemot and the great skua 1672. 

Sea ·-horlly. 1548. Eryngo. 

Sea:-holm. 1550. [HO. = prec. 

Sea--horse. 1475. 1. The walrus. 2. A 
fabulous horse-like marine animal, repre- 
sented as having the fore-parts of a horse and 
the tail of a fish 1587. 3, = HIPPOCAMPUS 2. 
128 14. The hippopotamus 1759. 

Le Sea-Horses floundring in the slimy mud DRY- 


Sea--i:sland, a. 1807. Applied to a fine 
variety of cotton grown on the islands off the 
coast of Georgia and South Carolina, now 
aise nectimatized in other countries, Also 


Sta -kale 1699. A cruciferous plant, 
E uci maritima, found wild on the shores 
it eran Europe, and often cultivated for 

young shoots, 
,Sea"-king. 1582. [In sense 1 after ON. 
ekonungr; = OE. s&cyning.] 1. One of the 
Ec Scandinavian chiefs, who in the 
oed and succeeding centuries ravaged the 
asts of Europe 1819. 2. Applied to the god 

of the sea 1582. 

Men (sil), ab. (OK, séol-, inflexional form 
M . 5 (whence Sc. selch) = NFris. selich, 
G. sel, MDu. seel, zèle, OHG. selah, ON. 
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selr — Gmc. *selxaz, of unkn. origin. The sp. 
seal occurs XY.] 1. A member of the family 
Phocidz, sub-order Pinnipedia, of aquatic 
carnivorous mammals, with limbs developed 
into flippers and adapted for swimming, and 
having an elongated body covered with thick 
fur or bristles and terminated by a short tail; 
spec. the Common Seal, Phoca vitulina. Also 
wir defining word. 2. Short for SEALSKIN 

1. Elephant, Fur, Hair, etc, 8, (see th rds). 
Bottle-nosed S., Phoca 5 uc Pons 
barbata. Marbled S., Calocephalus discolor. 

Comb.: s. calf, the young of the seal; -fur, the 
skin of the hair-seal (Otaria) used as a material for 
garments; -grain, a preparation of seal-leather 
used in ornamental work; -plush, a fabric made 
to imitate sealskin. 

Seal (sil), sb.* ME. [- AFr. seal, OFr. seel 
(mod. sceau) :- L. sigillum small picture, 
statuette, seal, dim. of signum SIGN 80.2] 1. A 
device impressed on a piece of wax or other 
plastic material adhering or attached to a 
document as evidence of authenticity or at- 
testation; also, the piece of wax, etc. bearing 
this impressed device. b. fig. A token or 
symbol of a covenant; something that auth- 
enticates or confirms; a final addition which 
completes and secures ME. c. Theimpression 
of one's signet placed upon an article as 
evidence of a claim to possession; fig. à mark 
of ownership 1782. d. transf. An impressed 
mark serving as visible evidence of some- 
thing 1592. e. An impression left by the foot 
of an animal in soft ground or mud, esp. that 
of the otter 1686. 2. A piece of wax or some 
other plastic or adhesive substance fixed on 
a folded letter or document, or on a closet 
door or receptacle of any kind, in such a way 
that an opening cannot be effected without 
breaking it ME. b. fig. That which ‘seals a 
persons lips’; an obligation to silence, a vow 
of secrecy; esp. the s. of confession or the con- 
fessional. Also (often with allusion to Rev. 5 
and 6) that which prevents the understanding 
of Holy Scripture or some other book. ME. 


3. An engraved stamp of metal or other hard 


material used to make an impression upon 
wax, etc. affixed as a ‘seal’ (in sense 1 or 2) 
ME. b. As a mark or sign of office. Chiefly 
the seals, as the symbol of the position of Lord 
Chancellor or of Secretary of State. 1480. c. 
A device or inscription engraved on a seal 
1609, d. A trinket, containing either an en- 
graved stone for sealing letters, or a flat stone, 
etc., simulating this, formerly often worn as 
an appendage to a watch-guard. Hence pl. 
applied to the bunch of such trinkets worn in 
this manner. 1837. 4, Great Seal. The seal 
(in sense 3) used for the authentication of 
documents of the highest importance issued 
in the name of the sovereign or (in the case of 
a republic) of the highest executive authority; 
also, the impression of this on wax. Form- 
erly also BROAD SEAL, late ME. tb. ellipt. The 
custodian of the Great Seal, the Lord High 
Chancellor or Lord Keeper —1641. 15. An 
assembly for the purpose of witnessing the 
affixing of the Great Seal to documents; a 
sealing by the Chancellor or the Commis- 
sioners having the custody of the Great Seal 
—1705. 6. techn. (transf. use of 2.) a. = DIP- 
pipe. b. The quantity of water or tar left 
in the dip-pipe for preventing the escape of 
gas. C. A small quantity of water left in a 
trap to prevent the escape of foul air from a 
sewer or drain. 1853. 

1. Till thou canst raile the seale from off my bond 
Thou but offend'st thy Lungs to speake so loud 
SHAKS. Phr, To set one's s., to affix one’s seal fo a 
document; fig. to express one's assent fo. Under 
(one’s) s., in a document attested by one’s seal. b. 
Mids. N. III. ii. 144. c. The haughty.. passions 
that..set their s. upon her brow DIOKENS. d. 
But my kisses bring againe, bring againe, Seales 
of loue, but seal'd in vaine, seal'd in vaine SHAKS. 
2. What Letter is this same?. Ile be so bold to 
breake the seale for once. SHAKS. 3. b. Sunder- 
land..was suffered to retain his seals MACAULAY, 
c. The s. a sunflower; Elle vous suit partout" 


utirib. and Comb., s.-lock, a lock fitted with a 

‘seal’ (often a small square of glass) which must 

Pe broket before thie lock cap He Oper 8 

Dr. pipe: a r ring as. — 3 

(obs spoon) N the handle finished with a s. 
ellipt.) 

í Seal, F3 Now dial. 1579. [- ON. selja, 


SEALED 


and partly repr. the normal flexional form of 
the stem in OE. seales gen. sing., 3ealas pl.; 
see SALLOW sb.'] A willow. In Spenser: 
Willow twigs. 

Seal (sil), v.! ME. [- OFr. seeler (mod. 
sceller), f. seel SEAL sb.] I. To attest by a 
seal. 1. trans. To place a seal upon (a docu- 
ment) as evidence of genuineness, or as a 
mark of authoritative ratification or ap- 
proval. Also absol. b. fig. To authenticate or 
attest solemnly by some act compared to the 
affixing of a seal 1600. c. To conclude (an 
agreement, etc.) by affixing the seals of the 
parties to the instrument. Also fig., to ratify 
or clinch (a bargain) by some ceremonial act, 
1470, d. To grant (a charter) under one’s seal; 
falso fig. 1625. e. To impose (an obligation, 
a penalty) on a person in a binding manner 
1622. f. fig. Of a thing or act: To attest or 
ratify as a seal does; to be a ‘seal’ of 1648. 
g. To decide irrevocably (the fate of a person 
or thing); to complete and place beyond dis- 
pute or reversal (a victory, defeat, etc.) 1810. 
2. To mark by a seal as reserved for a par- 
ticular destination. Chiefly fig.: To desig- 
nate, set apart, assign fo another person or 
bind together, by aninviolable token or pledge. 
ME. b. In allusions to Rev. 7:5-8. 1637. c. 
Among the Mormons: To set apart (a woman) 
lo a man as one of his ‘spiritual wives’ 1857. 
3. To impress a seal upon (weights or mea- 
sures) to indicate that their correctness has 
been tested by lawful authority. Also, to 
place an official stamp on (merchandise) to 
certify that it is of standard measure or 
quality. 1467. +4. intr. To set one’s seal (fo a 
document). Also spec. to set one’s seal to or 
execute a promissory note; to become secur- 
ity for a person. —1683. 

1. Goe with me to a Notarie, seale me there Your 
single bond SHAKS. Signed, sealed, and delivered, 
a legal phrase indicating the complete execution of 
a deed. c. Peace was concluded, and sealed by a 
marriage 1836. f. Then with his sable Brow he 

ve the Nod, That seals his Word POPE. 

omorrow would s, his triumph DISRAELI. 
Hath some wound, . .seal'd him for The grave 1630. 
b. An pple te answering to one that asked to be 
Sealed of the Tribe of Ben B. Jons. 

II. To fasten with or as with a seal. I. trans. 
To fasten (a folded letter or other document) 
with melted wax or some other plastic mate- 
rial and impress a seal upon this, so that open- 
ing is impossible unless the seal is broken 
ME. b. To stamp the wax fastening (a 
letter) with something substituted for a seal 
1718. c. To fasten up (a letter, parcel) with 
sealing-wax, a wafer, gum, or the like 1818. 
2. To place a seal upon the opening of (a 
door, a chest, etc.) for security. Also with up. 
ME. 3. To close (a vessel, an aperture, etc.) 
securely by placing a coating of wax, ce- 
ment, or lead, over the orifice, or by any kind 
of fastening that must be broken before 
access can be obtained. Also absol. 1001. 
b. Surg. To close up (a wound) with a cover- 
ing that is not to be removed until healing 
has taken place 1862, 4. To fasten on or down 
with wax or cement 1665. b. fig. To fasten, 
fix immovably 1661. 5. transf. (trans.) To 
enclose, shut up within impenetrable barriers 
1667. 

1. I will s. my letter early SWIFT, c. This letter, 
sealed with a wafer 1848. 2. Phr. (flg.) T'o s. (a per- 
son's) lips, to bind to silence or secrecy. To 8. (a 
person's) eyes or ears, to render blind or deaf, also 
to restrain from looking or listening. 4. b. But, 
ah, she gave me never a look, For her eyes were 
sealed to the holy book M. ARNOLD. 5. In case 
we should lose our vessels or become sealed up in 
permanent ice 1853. 

Seal (sil), v.“ 1828. [f. SEAL sb.'] intr. 
To hunt for seals. 

Sea--law:yer. 1811. 1. A shark, the tiger- 
shark. Also the grey or mangrove snapper. 
2. An argumentative sailor 1848. 

Sealed (sild) ppl. a. ME. If. SEAL v.“ 
+ -ED'.] 1. Bearing the impression of a signet 
in wax, etc., as evidence or guarantee of au- 
thenticity. b. Nat. Hisl. In specific names: 
Bearing a mark resembling a seal 1803. 2. 
Fastened with a seal; so closed that access (to 
the contents) is impossible without breaking 
the fastening. Also fig. late ME. 

1. Sealed Book: any of the iue copies of the 
authentic Book of Common Prayer of 1662 certi- 
fled under the Great Seal and deposited as a 


SEA-LEGS 


standard in cathedrals and collegiate churches. 
S. pattern, in British military and naval use, a 

5 (e.g. of a weapon, etc.) accepted by the 

ar Office or the Admiralty. 2. S. rs, written 
directions given to the commander of a vessel con- 
cerning the destination of a voyage, which are not 
to be opened until the vessel has left port. S. 
verdict, a verdict delivered in a sealed packet in 
the absence of a judge. 4 f. book, often used pre- 
dic. of something involved in obscurity, or beyond 

rson’s comprehension. 
ea--le$s, pl. joc. 1712. [Cf. Fr. avoir le 
pied marin; Du. zeebenen.] In phrases, T'o 
have or gel one's sea legs (on), to find one's sea. 
legs, to have or acquire the power of walking 
steadily on the deck of a ship in motion. 

Sealer (si-lox), sb.' late ME. If. SEAL v.* 
+ CER] 1. One who affixes a seal to a docu- 
ment. 2. fa. One who attaches the official 
mark or seal to leather or other material as 
evidence of quality, ete. b. An inspector of 
weights and measures. 1467, 

Sealer (st-loz), sb.! 1820. [f. SEAL v.“ + 
hl.] 1. A vessel engaged in sealing. 2. 
One who hunts the seal 1842, 

Sea--le:vel. 1806. The mean level of the 
surface of the sea, the mean level between 
high and low tide. 

Sea--line. 1687. [LINE sb.*] 1. The 
coast - ine or sea-board. 2. The horizon, the 
line where sea and sky appear to meet 1880. 
3. A line used at sea; (a) a sounding-line; (b) 
a long line used in sea-fishing in deep water 
1828. 

Sea-ling-wax. ME. It. sealing, vbl. sb. of 
SEAL b.] In early use, beeswax or a composi- 
tion containing this, later, a composition 
consisting of shellac, rosin, and turpentine, 
prepared for the purpose of receiving the im- 
pression of seals. 

Sea:-lion. 1601. tl. A kind of lobster or 
crab. HOLLAND. 2. A fabulous animal 1661. 
3. One of several large eared seals: (a) the 
largest otary of the North Pacific, Otaria 
(Eumetopias) stelleri, Steller's or the Northern 
8,; (b) the Southern or Patagonian s., Otaria 
jubata; (c) the Zalophus lobatus of the Austra- 
lian seas, also the distinet species Z. califor- 
nianus of the North Pacific. 

Sea--louse. 1601. [= L. pediculus mari- 
nus (Pliny).] 1. A parasitic isopod crustacean. 
of Cymothoa and allied genera; a fish-louse. 
2. The Molucea crab, Limulus moluccensis 
1081. 

Sealskin (silskin) sb. and a. ME. [t. 
SEAL sb. + SKIN ab.] A. sb. 1. The skin of 
any of the fur seals, prepared for use as a 
garment, for the covering of a box, etc. b. 
Applied to textile fabrics imitating the 
appearance of sealskin 1860. 2. A garment 
made of sealskin 1873. B. adj. Made of seal- 
skin 1769. 

Sealyham (si-li&m, si-lihem), 1894. [Name 
of the seat of the Edwardes family in Pem- 
brokeshire.] A breed of wire-haired terrier. 

Seam (sim), sb. [OE. séam = OFris. sam, 
MDu. som (Du. zoom), OHG, soum (G. saum), 
ON, saumr — Gmc, *saumaz, f. *sau- *su- 
Sew.) I. Suture, junction. 1. The junction 
made by sewing together the edges of two 
pieces of cloth, leather, ete.; the ridge or the 
furrow in the surface which indicates the 
course of such a junction; occas. the protrud- 
ing edges of the joined pieces on the wrong 
side of the cloth. b. An embellished seaming 
used in joining costly fabrics; an ornamental 
strip of material inserted in or laid over a 
seam; also, material for this purpose. late 
ME. 12. Anat. A suture -1668, 3. An inter- 
stice formed by the abutting edges of planks; 
a narrow crevice between the edges and ends 
of the planks or plates of a ship. Chiefly pl. 
OE. 4. A line, groove, furrow, or the like, 
formed by the abutting edges of two parts 
of a thing; an indentation or mark resem- 
bling this; esp. the scar of a healed wound 
ME. 5. Geol, A thin layer or stratum separat- 
ing two strata of greater magnitude 1592. 6. 
A joint used in uniting the edges of sheet 
metal; also, the line produced by this process 
1825. 7, Knitting. [transf. use of 1.) A line 
ot nag ace down the leg of a stocking, 

imm the appearance of a joining. Also 

= 8.-stitch 1825. 

1. fig. Chidynge and reproche..vnsowen the 
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seeme freendshipe in mannes herte CHAUCER. 
French E seam formed by stitching once on the 
right side of the material, then paring close and 
Farming ep a to reese Oo Soe a side, 3. 
The ship. let in the water at every s. 1748, 4. A 
deep gash, now healed into an ugly 8. DICKENS. 

II. Sewing, needlework. While s., plain 
needlework. Obs. exc. dial. late ME. 

Comb.: s.-lace, lace used for insertion in or for 
covering and ornamenting seams; also seaming- 
lace; S. set, a set for smoothing or closing the 
seams (of boots and shoes, thin metals, etc.); 
-stitch (see I. 7 above) = purl-stitch. 

Seam (sim), sb.* LO E, séam, OHG. soum 
(G. saum), a WGme. adoption of med.L. 
sauma, salma, for late L. sagma — Gr. cáypa 
baggage, pack-saddle, f. odrrew, oay- pack, 
load. Cf. Sumprer.] 1. A pack-horse load. 
Now dial. b. The amount of à horse-load 
ME. 2. A cart - load; esp. a definite amount of 
3 cwt. (of hay or manure) or 2 cwt. (of 
straw). west. dial. 1726. 

Seam (sim), sb.“ ME. [- OFr. saim, later 
sain (mod. only saindoux lard) :- Rom. 
*sagimen (whence med.L. sagimen), for L. 
sagina fattening, fatness.] T1. Fat, grease 
—1697. 2. Hogs' lard 1530. 

1, Part scour the rusty Sheilds with S. DRYDEN. 

Seam (sim), v. 1582. [f. SEAM sb.!] 1. 
trans. To sew the seam or seams of; to fasten 
or join on, together, up with a seam or seams. 
tb. To furnish or ornament with an inserted 
seam; also, of a material, to serve as a seam 
for —1740. c. Knitting. trans. and intr. To 
form a seam-stitch; to make a seam or seam- 
stitch in (a piece of knitting) 1842. 2. trans. 
To mark (a surface) with lines or indenta- 
tions; to furrow 1596. 3. trans. To join 
(sheets of lead or metal) by means of a seam 
1703. 

2. A most beautifulland sweet countrey . .seamed 
throughout with many goodly rivers SPENSER. 
Scars of Honour seam'd his manly Face 1695, 
Her. .meagre face Seam'd with the shallow cares 
of fifty years TENNYSON. 

Sea:-maid. poet. 1590. = MERMAID 1. 
Also, a goddess or nymph of the sea. 

Certaine starres shot madly from their Spheares, 
To heare the Sea maids musicke SHAKS, So Sea- 
maiden. 

Seaman (simin) Pl. -men. [OE. s@- 
man(n, with Gmo. parallels.] 1. a. gen. One 
whose occupation is on the sea; a sailor as 
opp. to a landsman. Now poet. or rhel. Also, 
with qualifying word: One skilled in naviga- 
tion. b. spec. A sailor below the rank of 
EL ER ian sak 

le ing, able, ordinary s., the les (be- 
ginning with the highest) of seamen rice R N. 

erchant s., a seaman in the merchant service. 

Seamanlike (si-minloik), a. and adv. 
1790. [f. prec. + -LIKE.] A. adj. Characteris- 
tic of or befitting a (good) seaman. B. adv. In 
2 seamanlike manner. So Sea:manly a. and 

lv. 

Seamanship (si-ménfip). 1766. [f. SEA- 
MAN + -SHIP.] The art or practice of manag- 
ing a ship at sea; the skill of a good seaman. 

Sea:-mark. 1485. 1. The boundary or 
limit of the flow of the sea. 2. A conspicuous 
object distinguishable at sea which serves to 
guide or warn sailors in navigation 1500. 

Seamew (simiu). late ME. If. SEA sb. 
+ Mew sb.'] The common gull, Larus canus. 

Seaming (si-min), vòl. sb. 1450. [-ING!.] 
The action of SEAM v. ; concr. a seam or seams, 
machine for forming the Joint at ihe edens c 

r formi ie. joi e 
sheet-metal plates. : poe canes ot 

Seamless (si-mlés), a. 1483. [f. SEAM sb.* 
+ -LESS.] Without a seam; of a garment, 
woven without a seam. 

Sea--monk, 1611. +1. The monk-fish 
1306. 2. The monk-seal 1891. 

Sea:-mo:nster. 1586. A monster of the 
sea. 1. A huge fish, cetacean, or the like. 2. 
A fabulous marine animal of terrifying pro- 
bam ane paspo 1596. 

on. ame, Sea E 
And downward Fish Ma. "ner, upward Man 

Sea -mouse. 1520. 1. A marine dorsi- 
branchiate annelid of the family 4phroditide, 
esp. Aphrodite aculeata. 2. local. The dunlin 
and other small shore-birds 1885. 

Seamster, sempster (si-mstaz, se-msto1). 
[OE. séamestre, tem. corresp. to séamere 
tailor, f. séam SEAM sb.! + -ER'; see -STER.] 
One who sews; one whose Occupation is 
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sewing; a tailor, seamstress. 
applied to one of the male sex.) 

Seamstress, sempstress (si-mstrés, se-m»- 
Strés) 1613. [See prec. and -ESS'.] A woman 
who seams or sews; a needlewoman whose 
occupation is plain sewing. 

Seamy (si-mi) a. 1004. [f. SEAM sb. 4 
II. 1, Having a seam or suture, character- 
ized by seams. 2. Of the nature of or resem- 
bling, marked with, a seam or seams 1776, 

1. S. side, lit. the under side of a garment, etc. on 
which the rough edges of the seams are visible; fig. 
(after Shaks.) the worst, most degraded, or 
Toughest side (of life, etc.). 2. A one-eyed woman, 
with a scarred and s. face 1857. 

lSéance (sé-ans). 1803. [Fr., f. OFr. seoir 
- L. sedére sit.) 1. gen. A sitting of a deli- 
berative or other body or society, or of a 
number of persons assembled for discussion, 
instruction, eto. 2. spec. A meeting for the 
study of spiritualistic phenomena 1845, 3, 
A ‘sitting’ for medical treatment 1875. 

Sea:--nymph. 1505. 1. Myth. A nymph 
(NyMPH 1) supposed to inhabit the sea; a 
Nereid. 2. An antarctic petrel, Procellaria 
nereis 1875. 

Sea:-o:tter. 1004. A marine otter of the 
shores of the North Pacific, EnAydris marina 
or lutris. 

Sea-otter's cabbage, the large seaweed Nereo- 
cystis lütkeana of the North Pacific, the fronds of 
which are a favourite resort of sea-otters. 

Sea:-pa:rrot. 1664. 1, The puffin. 2. One 
of several fishes (see PARROT-FISH) 1060. 


(Now only 


Sea:-pie'. 1531, [Pm sb.] The oyster- 
catcher, Hamatopus ostralegus. 
Sea:-pie*. 1751. [PIE sb.] A dish of 


meat and vegetables, etc. boiled together, 
with a crust of paste. 

Sea:-piece. 1050. [PIECE sb. 8.] A picture 
representing a scene at sea, 

Sea--pike. [PIKE sb.] Any of several sea- 
fishes resembling the pike in their elongate 
form and voracity, as the garfish, hake, bar- 
racuda. 


Sea:-pink. 1731. [PINK sb.] The plant 
Thrift, Armeria maritima. 
Sea-plane, seaplane (siplén) 1913, 


[PLANE 8b.* 1 e(b).] An aeroplane adapted for 
rising from and landing on water. 

Seaport (st pont). 1596, (Port sb.'] = 
Port sb.“ 1 and 2. Also attrib. 

Sea-purse. 1800. 1. A zoophyte of the 
genus Alcyonium. 2. The horny egg-case of 
a skate, ray, or shark; a mermaid’s purse 
1856. 3. U.S., Allantic coast. A swirl of the 
undertow or a double undertow formed by 
two waves meeting at an angle, making & 
small whirlpool on the surface of the water, 
dangerous to bathers 1891. 

Sea-quake, sea:quake. 1680, [After 
EARTHQUAKE.] A convulsion or sudden agita- 
tion of the sea from a submarine eruption or 
earthquake. 

Sear (sz) sb. 1500. [prob. — OFr. serre 
grasp, lock, bolt, (now) foot of a bird of prey, 
f. serrer grasp, hold fast += Rom. *serrare, for 
late L. serare bar, bolt, f. sera bar for a door. 
Cf. SERE sb., SERRY v.] The catch in a gun- 
lock which keeps the hammer at full or half- 
cock, and which is released (at full cock) by 
pressure upon the trigger. h 

ane or light of the 8., (g.) easily made to ‘0 
0 


Comb. s. -spring, a spring which keeps the 5. in 
position, also, in some gun-locks, a spring whic 
bad the hammer back to half-cock after a dis- 
charge. 

Sear (s), v. [OE. sarian = OHG. soren 
- Gme, *saurdjan, f. *sauraz SERE d.] 1 
intr. To dry up, wither away; to become 
sere. Now rare. 2. trans. To cause to wither, 
to blight. late ME. 3. To burn or char (animal 
tissues) by the application of a hot iron; to 
cauterize (a wound, etc.) in order to destroy 
virus or prevent the flow of blood 1530. b. fig. 
Chiefly after 1 Tim. 4:2, to render (the con- 
Science) incapable of feeling 1582. c. T'o 8. UP» 
to close (a wound, vein, etc.) by actual oant- 
ery 1600. td. To brand, stigmatize -1644 
duris burn, scorch M puse 

ien summer sears the plains CO' wee 

Sear’d in heart, and lone, ro blighted BYRON. d. 
Calumnie will seare Vertue it selfe SHAKS- 

Sea--ra:ven, 1611. I. The cormorant. 2 
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A large N. Amer. fish, Hemitriplerus ameri- 
canus 1672. 

fSearce, sb. (ME. saarce — (with unexpl. r) 
OFr. saas (mod. sas) — pop. L. *szetacius 
(pannus) lit. (cloth) made of bristles, f. L. 
sæla bristle.) A sieve or strainer —1844. 

fSearce, v. late ME. [f. prec.] trans. To 
sift through a searce —1831. Hence Sea · rcer, 
a searce or sieve, 

Search (sits), sb. late ME. I- Ar. serche, 
OFr. cerche (tcherche), if not from the vb.] 

1. The action or an act of searching; ex- 
amination or scrutiny for the purpose of 
finding a person or thing. Const. after, for, 
tof (the object sought). tAlso, effort to ascer- 
tain something. 2. spec. a. An examination 
of a ship's cargo, etc. for the purpose of en- 
forcing customs duties 1462. b. An examina- 
tion of a register or of documents in public 
eustody, for the discovery of information 
which is believed to be contained therein 
1465. +3. Range to which search extends 
1792. 4. Searching effect (of cold or wind) 
1609. 5. concr. Applied to persons: fa. A 
searcher, examiner —1052. tb. A search- 
party. SHAKS, 

1. Robin Oig absconded, and escaped alts. SCOTT. 
A s. after knowledge JOWETT. Phr. In 8. of, in 
quest of, in order to find; also, predic., occupied in 
searching for. To make (a) £., to search (for some 
lost, concealed, or desired object). 2. Phr. Right 
of 8., the right, recognized by the law of nations, 
by which a duly commissioned ship of war is em- 
powered, outside neutral waters, to stop and ex- 
amine a merchant vessel for contraband, 

attrib. and Comb.: 8.~party, a company of. people 
organized to make search for a person, te.: 
-room, the room in the Public Kecord Office 
provided for members of the public who wish to 
search documents there preserved; -warrant, a 
warrant authorizing the searching of the 3 
ofa person suspected of crime. Hence Sea:rchfi 
a. diligent in se; » 

Search (sóitf) v. ME. [- AFr. sercher, 
OFr. cerchier (mod. chercher) :- late L. 
circare go round, f. L. circus CIRCLE.] I. To 
explore, examine thoroughly. I. trans. To go 
about (a country or place) in order to find, 
or to ascertain the presence or absence of, 
8ome person or thing; to explore in quest of 
some object. 2, To look through (a building, 
an apartment, a receptacle) in quest of some 
Object concealed or lost. late ME. 3. To 
examine (a person) by handling, removal of 
garments, and the like, to ascertain whether 
any article (usu. something stolen or contra- 
band) is concealed in his clothing. late ME. 
4. To look through, examine (writings, re- 
cords) in order to discover whether certain 
things are contained there. late ME. 5. 
With immaterial object: To investigate; to 
examine rigorously (one’s own heart, 
thoughts, etc); to examine, penetrate the 
secrets of (another’s:mind or thoughts). Also 
with out. late ME, b. Of an impersonal agen- 
cy: To test, reveal the nature of 1586. 6. To 
look scrutinizingly at 1811. 17. To probe (a 
wound) -1687. 8. Of wind, cold, fire-arms, 
etc.: To penetrate, reach the weak places of. 
late ME. 

1. Send thou men, that they may s. the lande of 
Canaan Num. 13:2. 2. Even now they s. the 
tower, and find the body SHELLEY. 4. I have been 
at the trouble to s. the Journals in the period be- 
tween the two last wars BURKE. 5. O Lorde, thou 
72 me out, and knowest me COVERDALE Ps. 


II. To look for or seek diligently; to try to 
fiad. Now only with out exc. (rarely) poet. 
1914 tb. To seek to discover. Also with out. 

He hath bin search'd among the dead & lining; 
PAK no trace of him SHAKS. His primary object is 

8. out the truth 1887. 

IL. absol. and intr. 1. To make a search. 
Const. after, for, into ME. 12. To devise 
means (fo do something) —1567. 

1. S. even as thou wilt, But thou shalt never find 
what I can hide SHELLEY. Hence Sea-rchable a. 
capable of being searched. Sea-rchableness. 

Searcher (s5-atfoz). late ME. [Two forma- 
tions, which do not admit of being distin- 
guished: (1) ~ AFr. cerchour, O Fr. cerchere, 
Cercheor, t. cerchier SEARCH v.; (2) f. SEARCH v. 
23 Ant.] 1. One who searches. Also s.-out. 

- One whose office is to search; esp. a. An 
officer of the custom-house appointed to 
Search ships, baggage, or goods for dutiable 
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or contraband articles. late ME, tb. One ap- 
pointed to observe and report on any offences 
against discipline or good order in a religious 
house, a community, body of workmen, etc. 
~1845. tC. As the designation of various 
municipal and government officials; e.g. a 
sanitary inspector; an inspector of markets; 
an examiner of certain articles of manufac- 
ture; etc. —1835. td. A person appointed to 
view dead bodies and to make report upon 
the cause of death —1759. e. An official ap- 
pointed to search the clothing and person of 
any one arrested and detained by the police 
1726. 3. An instrument used in a 
search. a. Surg. A probe or sound 1597. tb. 
An instrument for testing the soundness of 
cannon after discharge —1859. c. In micro- 
scopical work: An objective of low power used 
to obtain a general view of the object 1870. 

Searching (s5-atfin), ppl. a. 1580. [-ING*.] 
That searches. 1. Of observation or ex- 
amination: Minute, rigorous. Of a look: 
Penetrating, keenly observant. b. Of liq- 
uids, wind, rain, etc., or of bodily diseases: 
That finds out weak points, keen, sharp, 
piercing 1593. 2. Engaged in or given to 
searching 1620. 

1. b. A maruellous s. Wine SHAKS. Hence 
Sea-rching-ly adv., -ness. 

fSea-rchless, a. 1605. [f. SEARCH sb. + 
-LESS.] Inscrutable, impenetrable —1834. 

Sea-rchlight. 1883. [f. SEARCH sb. + 
LramT ob.] An electric are. lamp or acetylene 
light fitted with a reflector and suspended in 
a frame so that it may throw a beam of light 
in any desired direction; used in naval, mili- 
tary and air defence and for signalling, etc. 
b. The beam of light thrown by such a lamp. 

Searing (sP-rin), vbl. sb. late ME. If. SEAR 
v. + -ING'.] The action of SEAR v. 

Comb.: s.-iron, an iron used for cauterizing, 
branding, etc. 

Sea:--ro:bin. 1844. [Roptn'.) 1. U.S. 
A gurnard or trigloid fish, esp. of the genus 
Prionotus. 2. local. a. U.S. The red-breasted 
merganser, Mergus serrator 1801. b. The 
spotted fly-catcher, Muscicapa grisola 1899. 

Sea · room. 1554. Space at sea free from ob. 
struction in which a ship can be manceuyred 
easily. Esp. in phr. to have, give, or take s. 

Sea:-ro:ver. 1579. [orig. - Du. zeerover 
pirate; see SEA, ROVER*.] I. A pirate. (Now 
often apprehended as meaning one who 
‘roves’ over the sea.) 2. A pirate-ship 1828. 
Hence Sea-roving vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Sea:-salt, sb. 1001. Common salt ob- 
tained by the evaporation of sea-water. So 
Sea:-salt a. (rare) salt like the sea; im- 
pregnated with or containing s. 

Sea-sand. ME. 1. Sand of the sea or sea- 
shore. 2. pl. Tracts of sea-sand. late ME. 

Sea-scape, seascape (si-ske'p). 1799. 
[After LANDSCAPE; see SOAPE sb. 1. A pic- 
ture of the sea, a sea-piece; sea-pieces collec- 
tively. 2. A picturesque view or prospect of 
the sea 1806. 

Sea--se:rpent. 1040. 1. a. Any ophidian 
inhabiting the sea; esp. any of the venomous 
snakes of the order Hydrophide, inhabiting 
the tropical Indo-Pacific Ocean 1671. b. The 
(great) s.: à sea-monster of serpentine form 
and great length, frequently reported to have 
been seen at sea 1774. 2. Applied to various 
fishes. fa. A kind of eel or murena found in 
the Mediterranean. tb. = ELLoPs 2. c. The 
king of the herrings, Regalecus glesne. 1646. 

Sea se: rvice. 1610. Service at sea; the 
condition or function of serving in the navy; 
naval as opp. to land service. Also, service or 
employment (of a person, ship, etc.) on the 
high seas, as dist. from shore or harbour duty. 

Sea--shell. OE. A marine shell, the shell 
of any salt-water mollusc. b. Material con- 
sisting of sea-shells 1837. 

Sea-shore. 1526. The coast of the sea, 
or the land lying adjacent to the sea; also, the 
ground actually washed by the sea at high 
tides (usu. covered with sand or shingle). 

Sea ·-sick, a. 1566. 1. Suffering from sea- 
sickness. Chiefly predic. 12. Weary of travel- 
ling by sea. SHAKS. So Sea-sickness, nausea 
and vomiting induced by the motion of a 
ship. 

Sea-side, seaside. ME. [SIDE sb.' III. 5 
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b.] 1. (sissoi-d) The margin or-brink of the 
sea. Now rare or Obs. 2. (si'soid) Now 
chiefly: The sea-coast as resorted to for 
health or pleasure 1797. 3. (si'soid) The side 
towards or facing the sea 1807. 4. attrib. or 
quasi-adj. (si-seid) Belonging to, situated or 
taking place at the sea-side 1784, 

Sea:-slu$. 1779. 1. = TREPANG. 2. Any 
marine gasteropod of the order Opisthobran- 
chiata 1845. 

Sea:-snail. OE. 1. Any of various marine 
gasteropods. 2. A fish of the family Lipari- 
dida, esp. the Liparis vulgaris, or unctuous 
sucker 1672. 

Sea:-snake. 1755. = SEA-SERPENT 1 a, b. 

Sea:-snipe. 1767. 1. Local name for the 
dunlin, the knot, and other sandpipers. 2. 
ta. A kind of gar-fish. b. The trumpet-fish 
or snipe-fish, Centriscus scolopax, so called 
from its long tubular snout 1826. 

Season (si-z’n), sb. (ME. seson - OFT. seson 
(mod. saison) - L. satio, -ön- sowing, in Rom. 
time of sowing, seed-time, f. *sa-, as in L. 
satus sown.] I. A period of the year. 1. Any 
one of the periods into which the year is 
naturally divided by the earth's changing 
position in regard to the sun, and which are 
marked by varying length of day and night, 
by particular conditions of temperature, 
weather, etc. More specifically, each of the 
four equal periods—Spring, Summer, Aut- 
umn, Winter—into which the year is divided 
by the passage of the sun from equinox to 
solstice and from solstice to equinox; also, 
each of the two periods—the rainy and the 
dry—into which the year is divided in 
tropical climates. b. A day or period of the 
year marked by some special festivity, as 
Christmas and New Year 1791. c. In reckon- 
ing time or age: A year (rare or poet.) 1827. 
2. A period or time of year mentioned with 
ref. to the conditions of weather, etc. that 
characterize it in a particular year. late ME. 
3. The time of year assigned to some par- 
ticular operation of agriculture ME. 4. The 
time of year when a plant flourishes, when it 
blooms or bears fruit, etc. ME. 5. The time 
of year when an animal is in heat, pairs, 
breeds, migrates, is killed for food or hunted, 
etc. (Also pairing, breeding, close, eto. s.). 
late ME. 6. A period of time astronomically 
fixed or recurring 1535. 7. The portion of a 
year regularly devoted to a particular busi- 
ness, sport, or amusement, or when the 
greatest activity prevails therein 1056. 8. 
The period of the year during which a par- 
ticular place is most frequented for business, 
fashion, or amusement; esp. the time (now 
May to July) when the fashionable world is 
assembled in London 1705. 9. transf. (from 2). 
fa. A spell of (bad or inclement) weather 
1667. b. spec. The ‘rains’ or spells of wet 
weather in tropical countries. In the south- 
ern U.S., a shower of rain or period of damp 
weather suitable for setting out tobacco 
plants, ete. 1707. 

1. Now had the s. returned, when the nights grow 
colder and longer LoNGF. b. The compliments of 
the s. to my worthy masters LAMB, 2. A most 
extraordinary wet and cold s. EVELYN. 4. Like a 
tre. ., y' bringeth forth his frute in due s. COVER- 
DALE Ps. 1:3. 6. He in whose hand all times and 
seasons roul MILT. 7. The fishing, hunting, pub- 
lishing, racing, ical, holiday 8. Dead, dull, 
or off 8., the period when such pursuits are in- 
active. Silly s.: see SILLY a. 5 b. 8. You cannot 
figure a duller s.: the weather bitter, no party, 
little money H. WALPOLE. Dead s., the period 
when ‘society’ has departed from a place of resort. 
9. a. Lear Ul. iv. 32. 

II. gen. A time, period, occasion. 1. A par- 
ticular time or period during which some- 
thing happens, or which is defined by some 
characteristic feature or circumstance ME. 
2. A time at which, or an occasion when, 
something happens. Now rare. ME. 3. The 
right, proper, due or appointed time; a fit 
or favourable occasion, an opportunity ME. 

1. Phr. For a s., for an indefinite period, for some 
time; This..beautiful human soul; who walked 
with me for a s. in this world CARLYLE. 2. He 
knew the proper s. to shew the violence of his 
Revenge 1086. 3. When my s. comes to sit On 
David's Throne MILT. 

III. (f. the vb.] Seasoning, relish, flavour 
—1064. IV. Short for s.-fickel 1896. 
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Phrases. In season. a. At the right and proper 
time, opportunely. b. Of game, etc.; At the time 
for hunting, catching, etc. To be in s. (of a plant or 
animal) to flourish, be in the best condition for 
eating; also, (of an animal) to be in heat. So to 
come in or into s. Out of s. a. Unseasonably, in- 
opportunely; predic. unseasonable, inopportune. 
b. Not in season; not at the time for hunting, 
catching, eating, ete. c. Not in fashion. In s. and 
out 15 8. Ex all en without regard to what is 
col lered 0] tune. 

omi n eket, & ticket which admits the 
holder to travel on a boat or on a line of railway, 
to enter an exhibition, place of amusement, etc., an 
unlimited number of times during a season or 
specified period, at a reduced rate of payment; 
10 a holder. SED Sea'sonless a. hav- 
Ing or LOW! no change ot 8. 

eason (siz'n, v. late ME. [- OFr. 
saisonner, f. saison SEASON sb.] I. trans. To 
render (a dish) more palatable by the addition 
of some savoury ingredient. b. fig. To mix, 
intersperse, or imbue with something that 
imparts relish; to adapt or accommodate to 
a particular taste 1520, fe. To moderate, alle- 
viate, temper, SHAKs. 12. transf. To imbue 
with a taste or scent —1591. tb. To imbue (a 
person, his mind) with opinions, ideas, ete.; 
in later use only in a good sense —1701. +3. 
trans. To embalm —1638. 4. To mature, ripen; 
to render fit for use by prolonged exposure, 
or by gradual subjection to conditions of the 
kind to be undergone in actual working; 
often, to dry and harden (timber) by keeping. 
Also intr. for refl. 1545. b. trans, To fortify 
(a person) by habit against conditions that 
might otherwise be deleterious; to acclima- 
tize 1001. te. To prepare or fit (a person); 
also, to discipline, train -1658, +5. To im- 
pregnate, to copulate with —1001. 

1. All s. their food with a great quantity of spices 
1709, b. You s. still with sports your serious hours 
DRYDEN, c. 8. your admiration for a while With 
an attent eare SHAKS. 2. b. Garrick, who I can 
attest. .had his mind seasoned with pious rever- 
ence BOSWELL. 3. Twel. N. I. I. 30. 4. Knowledge 
and timber shouldn’t be much used till they are 
seasoned O.W. HOLMES. b. In war well season'd, 
and with labours tann'd BYRON. c. Am I then 
reueng'd, To take him in the purging of his Soule 
When he is fit and season'd for his passage? SHAKS, 

Seasonable (siz'nàb'D, a. late ME. |f. 
SEASON v. and sb. + -ABLE.] Opportune, b. 
Ot weather, ete. : Suitable to the time of year. 
late ME. c. — SEASONAL a. 2, 1923. 

His Caution was so s., and his Advice so good DE 
Foz. Hence Sea-sonableness. Sea-sonal ly adv. 

Seasonal (siz'nül) a. 1838. (f. SEASON 
8b, + Ali.] 1, Pertaining to or characteristic 
of the seasons of the year, or some one of 
them. b. transf. Pertaining to the seasons or 
periods of human life 1843. 2. Of certain 
trades: Dependent on the seasons. Of work- 
ers, servants: Employed only during a par- 
ticular season. 1904. 3. Periodical, (regularly) 
1. 21 755 

+S. dimorphism, a variation in the appearance 
of different, broods of the same insect lag to 
the time of year at which they are produced. 2. 
"The problem of the casual and s. worker 1904. 
Hence Sea-sonally adv. 


Seasoner (siz'noi). 1598. [f. SEASON v. 
+ -ER'.] One who or something which sea- 
sons, 

Seasoning (St nin, vbl. sb 1511. 
LING?) 1. The action of SEASON b. 2. coner, 
Something added to a dish which gives it a 
distinctive or appetizing flavour 1580, 

2. fig. His favourite clown. Whose jests, Served 
for a sort of s. to his evening meal Scorn. 

Sea: spi:der. 1000. a. A spider-crab or 
maioid, b. A marine arthropod of the group 
Pycnogonida 1855. c. An octopus 1858. 

Sea--star. OE. Un sense 1, esp. tr. med. L. 
stella maris, title of the B. V. M. ;in sense 2, cf. 
L, stella (later s. marina) starfish.) fl. A star 
which guides mariners at sea —1817. 2. A 
starfish 1569, 

Sea--swarllow. 1598. 1. = FLYING FISH. 
2. a. Any one of the terns (from their generai 
resemblance to swallows). b. The stormy 
petrel, Procellaria pelagica. 1047. 3. The 
trepang or béche-de-mer (see SWALLO) 1802. 

Seat (sit), sb. ME. [- ON. sæli = OE. 
gesele, MDu. gesæte (Du. gezeet), OHG. gasázi 
(G. gesáss tseat, posteriors) — Gmo. *3aszi- 
jam, f. *sæt- *set- Str.) I. Action or manner of 
sitting. t1. gen. The action of sitting —1420. 
2. Manner of sitting (on horseback). Also 
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predic., one who has a aet etc.) seat, a 

good, etc.) horseman. 1577. 

— A firm d graceful S. on Horseback LOCKE. 

II. Place or thing to sit upon. 1. The place 
on which a person is sitting, or is accustomed 
to sit; a place to seat one person at a table, in 
a conveyance, etc. ME. b. Hence, the use of, 
or right to use, a seat (in a church, theatre, 
conveyance, etc.) 1520. c. A right to sit as a 
member, or the position of being a member, 
of a deliberative or administrative body, esp. 
of Parliament or other legislative assembly ; 
a place (whether occupied or temporarily 
vacant) in the membership of the House of 
Commons, Congress, or the like 1774. 2. 
Something adapted or used for sitting upon, 
as a chair, stool, sofa, etc. Also spec. a bench 
to seat one or more persons; a horizontal 
board or framework in a boat, etc. late ME. 
b. That part (of a chair, saddle, etc.) upon 
which its occupant sits 1778. 3. Contextually 
applied to the throne of a king or a bishop, 
or the like, the throne of God or of an angel. 
Hence jig. the authority or dignity symbol- 
ized by sitting in a particular chair or throne. 
ME. b. spec. The throne of a particular 
kingdom 1599. 4, The sitting part of the 
body; the posteriors. Also joc., s. of honour, 
etc. 1607. b. That part (of a garment) which 
covers the posteriors 1835. 5. The ‘form’ of 
a hare. rare. 1735. 6. Boot- trade. An engage- 
ment to work at making boots of a specified 
kind 1791, 

1. She ordered me a s. at her right hand 1716. c. 
A s. in the cabinet 1849. By the. Reform Act of 
1867. twenty-six seats were taken from boroughs 
1885. 2. They came To a stone s. beside a spring 
SHELLEY. b. Chairs without any seats 1809. 3. I, 

8. gain DRYDEN. Phr. 


Emperor DE For. 
place and seete of wyttes TREVISA. b. Sin has its 
8. in the soul 1847. 4. Phr. S. of war [= L, sedes 
belli), the region in which warfare is going on. b. 
Blackfriars was. .the s. of fashion 1865, . The s. 
of the old Irish was the province of Ulster 
CLARENDON, 6. t (of an ani- 
mal). 7. This Castle hath a pleasant s. SHAKS, 


|, keep a or one's s., to 
seated, to keep from falling; also, to Tetain = 
Position as a Member of Parliament; so, to lose 
one’s 8. To take a s., to sit down. To take one's 8., 
position, to be ain 
to be formally 
admitted to Parliament or Congress, To a 
porer 8., orig. U.S., fig. to occupy a AAA 
Comb. s.-bone Anat., the 
hip-bone; more strictly the annan A aanp or 
— atiole which may be 
seat. Hence Sea-tless d. having no seat or seats. 
Seat (sit), v. 1577. if. Prec.] 1. trans. To 
Dlace on a seat or seats; to cause to sit down 


SEA-WATER 


1613. b. refi, To take one's seat, sit down 
1589. fe. inir. for refl. To sit down. Of a 
hare: To sit in its form. —1772. d. trans, To 
cause or enable to sit in or on a throne, chair 
of state or office, etc. Hence, to establish (a 
person) in a position of authority or dignity, 
1593. e. To put into a seat in a deliberative 
assembly 1797. f. To find seats for; to assign 


seats to. Of a building, room, ete.: To afford 


sitting accommodation for. 1828. 2. pass, To 
besitting 1608. 3. (rans. To settle or establish 
in a particular locality. Now rare. 1589. qb. 
refi. To settle(in a place). Also intr. for refl, 
1707. 4. trans. With a thing as object: To 
place in a ‘seat’ or situation. (rare exc. pass. 
as in 5.) 1003. 5. pass. To have its seat, be 
situated 1577. b. Of a disease: To have its 
seat in a certain part of the body. Also fo be 
deeply seated: lit. to be situated far below the 
surface; hence (often fig.) to be beyond the 
reach of superficial remedies. 1619. 16. trans, 
To ‘plant’ with inhabitants, settle (a country) 
1784. 7. To fix a seat on (a chair); to repair 
(trousers, a chair) by renewing or mending 
the seat 1762. 8. To furnish (a building, room, 
etc.) with seats 1818, 

1. So now y'are fairely seated SHAKS, d. To in- 
shrine Belus or Serapis thir Gods, or s. Thir Kings 
Mir. 2. While Shepherds watched their flocks by 
night All seated on the ground TATE. 5. Merch. V, 
1. ii, 8. The Garden, seated on the level Floor 
DRYDEN. 8. A portion of which was seated with 
pews, and used as a church Soorr, 

-seater (si-toi). 1900. [f. Skar sb. and v. 
+ -ERM] Freq. in comb., as two-s., Sour-s., 
etc., a motor car, etc. having seats for two, 
four, etc. in the body. 

Seating (si-tin), vbl. sb. 1596. [t. SEAT 
sb. and v. + -ING'.) f1. The action of provid- 
ing with a residence, or of settling in à coun- 
try; quasi-concr. opportunity for settling, 
footing -1699. 2. The action of providing with 
seats; the manner in which a building, etc. is 
seated; concr, the seats with which a building, 
etc. is provided 1880, 3. Material for up- 
holstering the seats of chairs, etc. 1833. 4. 
Mech. A fitted support for a part of a struc- 
ture or machine, usu, pl. or collect. sing. 1844. 
5. That part of a structure, etc. which rests 
on some other part 1805. 

2. The s. of the church is but little altered 1880. 
attrib., as 8. accommodation, capacity. 

Sea:-trout. 1745. 1. The Salmo trutta = 
SALMON-TROUT 1; also the bull or grey trout, 
S. erior. 2. In U. S. and Australia applied to 
other fishes 1859, 

Sea--urchin. 1591. An animal of the 
genus Echinus or the other Echinoidea. 

Seave (siv). north, late ME. [- ON. sef 
(Sw. sdf, Da. siv).] A rush; also, a rushlight. 
Hence Sea-vy a. containing or overgrown 
with rushes; composed of rushes. 

Sea-wall. OE. I. A wall or embankment 
to prevent the encroachment of the sea, etc. 

- The sea as a wall or barrier of defence (rare) 
1879. So Sea-walled (wüld) a. surrounded or 
protected by the sea as a wall of defence. 

lSeawan(e, seawant (si-wé'n, -wont) 
Amer. Ind. 1701. [Narragansett seawohn 
scattered, loose (in opposition to the strung 
beads, called peag).] Wampum. 

Seaward (si-wQad), adv. (and quasi-sb.) and 
a. late ME. If. SEA sb. + -WARD.] A. advb. 
phrases and adv. I. Phrases. a. To (the) 8: 
towards, in the direction of, the sea; away 
from the land. 70 the s. of: to or at a place 
nearer the sea (or, at sea, farther from the 
land) than. b. From (the) s.: from the direction 
in which the sea lies 1719. 2. adv. Towards the 
sea or the open sea (away from the land) 1610. 
B. adj. 1. Going out to sea, going to seaward 
1621. 2. Directed or looking towards the sea; 
situated on the side or portion (of a thing) 
Which is nearest the sea 1725. b. Of a wind: 
Blowing from the sea 1810. 

2. Your cannons moulder on the s. wall TENNY- 
SON. Hence Sea-wardly a. habituated to looking 
5; adv. towards the sea (rare), 8 

Seawards (St. wondz), adv, 1517. [f. SEA 
Sb. + -WARDS.] = prec. adv. 

Sea:-ware. [OE. s&wür; see SEA, WARE 
ben! Seaweed; esp. coarse large seaweed 
thrown up on the shore by the sea, and used 
as manure, etc. 

Sea-wa:ter. OE. The water of the sea, 
or water taken from the sea, 


SEA-WAY 


Sea:-way, sea‘way. OE. 1. A way over 
the sea; the sea as à means of communica- 
tion; the open sea. 2. The progress of a ship 
through the sea 1787. 3. A rough sea 1840. 

3. The coracle..was a very safe boat. both 
buoyant and clever in à 8. STEVENSON. 

Seaweed (si-wid). 1577. f. SEA sb. + 
WEED sb.!] 1. collect. Any marine plants of 
the class Alg (see ALGA). 2. A particular 
marine alga 1700. 

Sea:-wolf. ME. ti. A fabulous amphibious 
beast of prey —1607. 2. A voracious sea-fish; 
esp. the bass, Labrar lupus, and the wolf- 
fish, Anarrhichas lupus. late ME. t3. A seal; 
a sea-elephant or sea-lion —1839. 4. quasi- 
arch. A pirate, sea-robber; also, a privateer 
vessel 1849, 

Seaworthy (si-wi:10i), a. 1807. [f. SEA 
sb. + WORTHY d.] Of a ship: In a fit condition 
io undergo a voyage, and to encounter 
stormy weather. Hence Sea-wo:rthiness, 
8, condition. 

Sea:-wrack. 1548. [WRACK sb.] fl. pl. 
Property cast ashore by the sea. 2. a. collect. 
Seaweed, esp. any of the large coarse kinds 
cast up on the shore, as Fucus, Laminaria, 
ete. 1551. b. A particular kind of seaweed 
1611. 

Sebaceous (stbé'-fos), a. 1728. [f. D. seba- 
ceus, f. sebum tallow; see -ACEOUS.] I. Per- 
taining to, of the nature of, or resembling 
tallow or fat; oily, greasy 1783. 2. Phys. a. 
Having the nature or characteristics of 
SEBUM; as s. humour, etc. 1747. b. Connected 
with the secretion of sebum; as s. follicle, 
gland, ete, 1728. 3. Path. Of a cyst, tumour: 
Formed upon a sebaceous gland 1872. 

Sebacic (síbm-sik), a. 1790. [f. L. sebaceus 
+ -IC 1 b.] Chem. S. acid: an acid obtained 
by the distillation of oleic acid. 

Sebastine (sfbm-stin). 1884. [Patented in 
Sweden in 1872,] An explosive composed of 
nitroglycerine, charcoal, and saltpetre. 

\|Sebat (si-b:et), Shebat (fi-biet). late ME. 
(Heb. s haf.] The eleventh month of the 
Jewish ecclesiastical and fifth of the civil 
year. 

Sebate (si-bét), 1794. lt. L. sebum tallow + 
"ATE*.] Chem. A combination of sebacic acid 
with a base, 

Sebesten (síbe-stén). late ME. [- med.L. 
sebesten — Arab. sabastün — Pers. sapistün.] 
Bot. The plum-like fruit of a tree of the genus 
Cordia (formerly Sebestena); a preparation of 
this used as a medicine. Also the tree itself. 

Sebiparous (síbi-püros) a. 1855, f. SEBUM 
+ -Pakous.] Producing sebum. 

Seborrhœa (seboria). 1876. [f. sebo- as 
comb. form of SEBUM, after gonorrhea, eto.) 
Path. An excessive discharge from the sebac- 
eous glands forming a greasy or scaly coating 
upon the skin. 

lSebum (si-bóm). 1876. [mod.L. use of 
L. sebum suet, grease.) Phys. The fatty secre- 
tion which lubricates the hair and the skin. 

Sec (sek). 1889, [Fr.] Of wines = DRY a. 8. 

Sec., abbreviation of SECANT, SECOND (for 
which it is used colloq. as a word, e.g. half a 
Sec’), SECRETARY, SECTION. 

Secant (si-kant), a. and sb. 1593. I- Fr. 
sécant adj., sécante sb. (sc. ligne) — mod.L. 
use of L. secans, secant-, pr. pple. of secare 
cut; sce -ANT.] A. adj. Geom. Of a line or 
surface in relation to another line or surface: 
Cutting, intersecting. B. sb. (Ellipt. for s. 
line.) a. Trig, orig. The length of a straight 
DS drawn from the centre of a circular arc 

‘hrough one end of the arc, and terminated 
by the tangent or line touching the arc at the 
oniar end; in mod. use, the ratio of this line 

0 the radius, or (equivalently, as a function 
of an angle) the ratio of the hypotenuse of a 
right-angled triangle to that of one side, the 
given angle (or, if obtuse, its supplement) 

eing that contained between them. (Abbrev. 
sec) 1593. b. Geom. A line that cuts another; 
esp. a straight line that cuts a curve in two 
or more parts 1684, Hence Se-cancy, the 
fact of being 8. 

lSécateur (sekatór) 1881. [Fr. sécateur, 
- f. L. secare cut + -ateur -ATOR.] A kind 
z pertain shears with crossed blades. (Usu. 


Secco (se-kko), a. and sb. 1852. [It. :- 
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L. siccus dry.] A. adj. Mus. Performed with- 
out accompaniment 1876. B. sb. Painting. 
Ellipt. for It. fresco secco ‘dry fresco’, a pro- 
cess of painting on dry plaster with colours 
mixed with water 1852. 

Seccotine (se-kótin), sb. 1894. [app. arbi- 
trarily f. It. secco dry.] Maker's name for a 
composition serving as a strong adhesive. 
Hence Se:ccotine v. trans. to cement with s. 

Secede (sist. d), v. 1702. [- L. secedere, f. 
se- SE- + cedere go, CEDE.] fl. intr. To go 
&way from one's companions, go into retire- 
ment. 2. To withdraw formally from an 
alliance, an association, a federal union, a 
political or religious organization 1755. 
Hence Sece-der, one who secedes; spec. a 
member of the Secession Church. 

Secern (sfs5-m), v. 1650. I- L. secernere, f. 
se- SE- + cernere separate, distinguish, se- 
crete, in sense 2 (in med.L.) rendering Gr. 
droxplvev.] I. trans. To separate; now only, to 
separate in thought; to distinguish, dis- 
criminate. 2. Phys. To separate from the 
blood; to SECRETE. Now rare. 1657. 

1. Whereby the good from ill they might s. 1855. 
2. An unusual proportion of bile is secerned 1822. 
Hence Sece-rnment, the action of secreting. 

Secernent (sisóinént), a. and sb. 1808. 
L. secernens, -ent-, pr. pple. of secernere; 
see prec., -ENT.] A. adj. That secretes 1822. 
B. sb. Phys. A secreting organ 1808. 

fSece:ss. 1563, I- L. secessus, f. secedere; 
see next.) Withdrawing, retirement; a seces- 
sion —1675. 

Secession (sise-Jon). 1593, [- Fr. sécession 
or L. secessio, f. secess-; sce SE-, CESSION.] 
11. The action or an act of going away frorh 
one’s accustomed neighbourhood, or of re- 
tiring from public view; the condition of 
being retired —1847. 2. Rom. Hist. Used as tr. 
L. secessio (plebis), the temporary migration 
of the plebeians to a place outside the city, 
in order to compel the patricians to grant 
redress of their grievances 1533. 3. The ac- 
tion of seceding or formally withdrawing from 
an alliance, a federation, a political or reli- 
gious organization, etc. Hence, a body of 
seceders. 1000. b. spec. The separation from 
the Established Church of Scotland in 1733; 
the religious body (more fully the S. Church) 
which originated from this separation 1733. 

3. War of S., the American Civil War (1861-5), 
which arose out of the attempt of eleven of the 
Southern States to secede from the United States 


ist., 
principles and doctrines of the S. Church. 


inas.; 

Seckel (se-kél). 1817. (f. 
name Seckle, the originator, of Philadelphia.) 
A kind of pear. Also S. pear. 

Seclude (stkl@-d), v. 1451. [~ L. secludere, f. 
se- SE- + claudere shut.) t1. To shut off (a 
thing) -1548. 2. ta. To shut up apart —1746. 
b. To remove or guard from public view; to 
withdraw from opportunities of social inter- 
course. Often refi., to live in retirement or 
solitude. 1628. c. To shut off or screen from 
some external influence 1601. +3. To shut or 
keep out from a place, society, etc.; to debar 
from a privilege, dignity, etc. —1775. 14. To 
exclude from consideration —1725. 5. Textual 
criticism. To exclude as spurious 1893. 16. 
To separate, keep apart, select —1876. 

2. a. The women were secluded from the men, 
being seated above in galleries EVELYN. b. Great. 
‘Allowances should be given to a King who lives 
wholly secluded from the rest of the World SWIFT. 
6. No plunder taken in war was used by the captor 
until the Druids determined what part they should 
s. for themselves GOLDSM. 

‘Secluded (siklü-déd), ppl. a. 1604. [f. prec. 
+ Al.] 1. Shut up; withheld from view or 
from society. Now rare. 2. Of localities: 
Remote from observation or access; seldom 
visited or seen on account of inaccessibility 
1798. 

Secluse (siklü-z) a. Now rare. 1597. 
- L. seclusus, pa. pple. of secludere, f. as 
next.] Secluded. 

Seclusion (sikli-3on). 1623. [- med.L. 
seclusio, n-, f. seclus-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
secludere; see SECLUDE, -I0N.] 1. The action 


SECOND 


of secluding; texclusion. 2, The condition or 
state of being secluded; an instance of this 
1784. 3. A place or abode in which one is 
secluded 1791. 

2. Oh, blest s. from a jarring world, Which he, 
thus occupied, enjoys! COWPER. In g., apart from 
society. Hence Seclu-sionist, one who advocates 
8.; applied e.g. to a supporter of monasticism, and 
to a Chinese or Japanese who is averse to the ad- 
mission of foreigners to his country. 

Seclusive (siklü-siv), a. 1834. [f. SECLUDE, 
after include/inclusive, etc.] Serving or tend- 
ing to seclude; affecting seclusion. 

Second (se-kond), sb. late ME. [- OFr. 
seconde — med.L. secunda, tem. of L. secundus 
SECOND a., used ellipt. for secunda minuta, 
lit. ‘second minute’, i.e. the result of the 
second operation of sexagesimal division; the 
result of the first such operation (now called 
‘minute’ simply), being the ‘first’ or ‘prime 
minute’ or ‘prime’ (see PRIME sb.* 2).] Math. 
1. Geom. (Astr., Geog., etc.) A sixtieth part of 
a minute, wzth part of a degree. 2. In 
measurement of time: The sixtieth part of a 
minute th of an hour 1588, b. Used 
vaguely for an extremely short time, an 
‘instant’ 1825. 

2. The pendulum which vibrates seconds at Lon- 
don, has been commonly esteemed 39,2 English 
inches 1762. b. There was a second’s panic in the 
crowd 1897. 

attrib, and Comb.: s.-(seconds-)hand, a hand 
or pointer of a timepiece indicating seconds; s.- 
(seconds-)mark Math., the character ^, denoting 
a second or seconds (either of angle or of time). 

Second (se-kond), a. and sb.* ME. E- (O) Fr. 
second, fem. -onde — L. secundus following, 
favourable, second, f. base of sequi follow.] 
A. adj. 1. Coming next after the first: the 
ordinal corresponding to the cardinal two. 
Otten with ellipsis of sb. understood from the 
context. 2. Nextin rank, quality, importance, 
or degree of any attribute, to (a person or 
thing regarded as first). Hence, in neg. and 
limiting contexts, Inferior (to none, only to. .). 
late ME. b. In designations of office, denot- 
ing the lower of two, or the next to the 
highest of several persons holding the same 
office; e.g. 8. lieutenant (in the army), s. lord 
(of the Admiralty), s. master (in a school), etc. 
1702. c. Mus. Used to distinguish the next to 
the highest part in a piece of concerted 
music. Hence of a voice or instrument: 
Rendering such a part. 1724. 3. Having the 
degree of quality, fineness, etc. next to the 
best; of the second grade or class. Now only 
Comm. in stereotyped uses. 1440. 4. Other, 
another; additional to that which has already 
taken place, been mentioned, etc. late ME. 
5. quasi-adv. Secondly (rare); as the second 
in succession. late ME. 

1. The secund day of Maii 1507. S. Nuptials DRY- 
DEN. I liked her at first sight, and better at s. 
RICHARDSON. The8., 1 toa personal name 
to designate the second bearer of the name in a 
succession of persons (chiefly sovereigns); hence 
after the names of ships, horses, etc. 2. S. to none 
that liues heere in the Citie SHAKS. Phr. S. in 
command (Mil.), holding a position only subordin- 
ate to the chief commander of an army or one of 


s. city being taken by a 
fter J. alter idem, 


consuetudo est altera (or secunda) natura). 5 
Comb., as 8. childhood, cousin, nee. ‘intention, 
order, thought(s, wind, etc. (see these words); 8. 
Adam, Man Theol., titles given to Christ with ref. 
to 1 Cor. 15:45, 47; S. Advent Theol., the ex- 
pected s. coming of Christ as Judge: hence S. 
Adventist, one who believes that the S. Advent. 
will precede the millennium; s. ballot, an 
electoral system whereby, if the winner on the 
first ballot has not polled more than half the votes 
cast, a second ballot is taken between him and the 
candidate with the next highest number of votes; 
s. birth, (a) Theol. = REGENERATION 2; t(b) = 
SECUNDINE 1; t(c) the entrance upon a new life 
after death; s. chamber, in a bicameral legisla- 
ture, the chamber which has chiefly the function of 
revising the measures prepared and by 
the other; s. division (a) Civil Service, the lower 
grade of government clerks; (b) prison treatment 
prescribed by the judge which is intermediate be- 
tween hard labour and first division; s. floor, the 
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floor or story of a building next but one above the 
round also attrib.; S. Person (of the 

rinity) Theol., the Son; s. string, a person or 
thing held in reserve as a resource if the one pre- 
ferred should fail. 

B. sb.* I. One who or something which is 
second. 1. a. Gram. Used ellipt. for second 
person (usually before singular or plural) 1530. 
b. A placein the second class in an examina- 
tion; one who takes such a place. Also, the 
competitor who comes next to the winner in 
contest. 1852. 2. One next to the first in rank, 
quality, etc. Also, fa second instance, a 
match to something. 1594. b. = Second in 
command 1004. 3. Mus. a. A note one diatonic 
degree above or below any given note; the 
interval between two such notes; a tone 
(major s.) or diatonic semitone (minor s.); the 
harmonic combination of two such notes 
1597. b. The next to the highest part in a 
piece of concerted music. Hence, a voice 
suitable to such a part. 1774. 4. pl. Comm. 
A quality (of bricks, flour, stockings, etc.) 
second and inferior to the best 1600. 5. In the 
duodecimal system of mensuration: The 
twelfth part of a ‘prime’ or inch 1703. 

1. b. Miss Jones has a first-class and Miss Smith a. 
8, 1907. 2. And see if Time.. Can shew a S. to 80 
pure a Love DRAYTON, 3. a. A 8,; the in- 
10 equivalent to three semitones, a minor 

ird, 

II. One who or something which renders aid 
or support to another. fa.gen.—1740. b. spec. 
One who acts as representative of a principal 
ina duel, carrying the challenge, loading wea- 
pons, etc. Similarly in a pugilistic contest. 
1613. tc. Assistance. Also pl. rare. —1640. 

a. Ile be thy S. SHAKS. b. It was usual to have 
more seconds even to the number of five or six 


gor. 

Second (se-kond), v.! 1586. [~ Fr. seconder 
~ L. secundare favour, further, f. secundus 
SECOND d.] 1. trans. To support, back up, 
assist, encourage. tb. To follow, attend, 
accompany. In pass., to be accompanied 
(with). 1632. 2. esp. To support (a combatant, 
a body of troops) in attack or defence. Also, 
to act as second to (a pugilist). 1588. tb. To 
take the place of, succeed (a combatant who 
is hors de combat) —1614. 3. To support (a 
Speaker, or proposition) in a debate or con- 
ference by speaking in the same sense; spec. 
to rise to support (a mover or motion) as a 
necessary preliminary to further discussion 
or to the adoption of the motion 1597. tb. 
To support, back (a statement, opinion, a. 
person in his opinion); to confirm (a report) 
1741. 4, To further, reinforce (a thing, 
activity, etc.) 1586. +5. To follow up or 
accompany with (or by) some second thing 
1774. tb. To repeat (an action, esp. a blow) 
ane 16. To match with a second instance 
1632. 

1. His family had imbibed all his views, and 
seconded them DISRAELI. 2. Let him feele your 
Sword, Which we wills. SHAKS. b. 2 Hen. IV, tv. 
ii. 45, 46. 3. It is a good precept generally in 
seconding another: yet to adde somewhat of ones 
owne BACON. 4. Deeds must s. words 1858. 

Second (siko-nd), v.* 1802. [f, Fr. phr. en. 
second in the second rank (said of officers; cf. 
the use of SECOND lieutenant).] trans. To re- 
move (an officer) temporarily from his regi- 
ment or corps, for employment on the staff, 
or in some other extra-regimental appoint- 
ment. Also transf. 

Secondary (se-kondari), a. and sb. late 
ME. [- L. secundarius of the second class or 
quality, f. secundus SECOND d.; see -ARY!, Cf. 
(O)Fr. secondaire.) A. adj. 1. Belonging to 
the second class in respect of dignity or im- 
portance; entitled to consideration only in 
the second place. Also, and usu.: Not in the 
first class; of minor importance, subordinate. 
Ib. Second best -1601. c. Of a lower kind. 
late ME. td. Of an official: Second in rank 
or status, Of a judge: = PUISNE a. 1 b. 1630. 
€. Of persons: Second-rate (rare) 1827. f. Sub- 
sidiary, auxiliary 1751. 2. Derived from, 
based on, or dependent on something else 
Which is primary; not original, derivative. 
late ME. b. Having only a derived author- 
ity; subordinate 1607. c. Philos. (a) Applied 
to those qualities of bodies that were sup- 
posed to be derived from the four ‘primary’ 
qualities recognized by Aristotle, hot, cold, 
wet, dry. Obs. exc. Hist. 1656. (b) Applied to 
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those properties or qualities of matter (as 
colour, smell, taste, etc.) which are distin- 
guished as not existing, like ‘primary’ quali- 
ties, in the bodies themselves independently 
of perception, but depending upon the action 
of the primary qualities on the percipient. 
Cf. PRIMARY d. 3. 1056. d. Cryst. Of crystalline 
forms: Derivative, not primitive 1805. e. 
Electr. Of a current: Induced. Hence of 
apparatus, etc.: Pertaining to an induced 
current. Also s. battery, a storage battery as 
dist. from one in which a current is produced. 
1843. f. Chem. Applied to certain types of 
organic compounds which are formed from 
others by certain definite processes of re- 
placement 1862. $. Meteorology. Said of à 
Subsidiary depression taking place on the 
border of a primary cyclone 1876. 3. a. Be- 
longing to the second order in a series of sub- 
divisions or ramifications. Chiefly Biol. 1796. 
b. Belonging to the second stage in a process 
of compounding or combination; consisting 
of two primary elements 1807, 4. With ref. 
to temporal sequence: Pertaining to a second 
period or condition of things; adventitious, 
not primitive. Chiefly scientific and techn. 
a. Geol. = Mesozoic 1813. b. Biol. Belonging 
to the second stage of development or growth 
1857. c. Surg. Performed or occurring after a 
definite time or occurrence 1837, d. Path. 
Characteristic of or pertaining to the 
second stage or period of a disease, esp. of 
syphilis 1722. e. S. education or instruction: 
that between the primary or elementary 
education and the higher or university edu- 
cation, S. school, one in which such educa- 
tionis given. 1861. 5. Connected with what is 
second in local position 1768. 

1. Things. purely Ornimental, are no more than 
of s. Consideration 1735. 2. A s. and derivative 
Virtue 1738. S. cause, a proximate or instrumental 
cause, a cause produced by a primary cause (also 
used in sense 1). S. planet, a satellite which re- 
volves round a primary planet. S. circle (Geom. 
and Astr.), a great circle passing through the poles 
of another great circle perpendicular to its plane. 
S. bow or rainbow, an outer and fainter bow paral- 
lel with the primary bow. c. (b) Among the s. 
qualities [of matter] are classed heat and cold, 
colour and sound, taste and odour 1856. 3. b. 
S. colours: see COLOUR sb. I. 2. 4. c. S. amputation, 
amputation performed after suppuration has set 
in, 5. §. ‘feather, ill, a feather growing from the 
second joint of a bird's wing. S. wing, one of the 
hind wings of an insect. 

B. sb. [the adj. used ellipt. Mostly in pl.) 
l. gen. One who acts in subordination to 
another; a delegate or deputy; also, a thing 
which comes second in importance. Now 
rare. 1595. b. A cathedral dignitary of second 
rank. late ME. c. An officer of the corporation 
of the City of London. fAlso, an official in 
certain government offices and law courts. 
1401. 2. Short for s. planet 1721. 3. Short for 
s. circle 1715. 4. Path. in pl. Secondary symp- 
toms (of syphilis) 1843. 5. Geol. The secondary 
series of rocks, or any of the secondary for- 
mations 1890. 6. Ornith, Short for s. feather 
1768. 7. Electr. Short for s. coil or wire 1809. 
8. Meleorology. Short for s. depression 1887. 
Hence Se:condari-ly adv., -ness. 

Second best, second-best, a. late ME. 
1. Next in quality to the first. 2. absol. Some- 
thing inferior to the best 1708. 3. quasi-adv. 
In phr. to come off second best, to be defeated. 
in a contest 1777. 

Second-class, a. 1837. 1. Of or belonging 
to the class next to the first. b. S. matter 
(U.S.): postal matter consisting of periodicals 
sent from the office of publication 1883. 2. 
quasi-adv. By a second-class conveyance 1906. 

liSeconde (sogó-hd). 1707. [Fr., fem. of 
second SECOND d.] The second of the eight 
parries recognized in sword-play. 

Seconder (se-kendoi). 1598. [f. SECOND 
4. and v. + -ER'.] I. If. the adj.] 1. One who 
comes second, or in the second rank. Now 
local, a second hand on a farm. 2. A student 
of the second grade in social rank at the Uni- 
versities of Glasgow and St. Andrews. Obs. 
exc. Hist. 1655. II. If. the vb.] a. One who 
supports (what is proposed by another); one 
who furthers the designs of another 1007. b. 
spec. One who seconds a motion; one who 
seconds a nomination or candidature 1678. 

Second hand, second-hand. 1474. 
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[Cf. HAND sb. II. 4, Fr. de seconde main, and 
FIRST HAND.] A. phrase. (Second hand.) +1, 
In sb. use: An intermediary, middleman 
1727. 2. In advb. phrases 1474, 

2. At second hand, (to buy, receive, learn, eto.) 
from another than the maker, or original vendor 
(of goods), or the primary source (of information, 
etc.). 1. second hand, through another person 
as agent. 

B. adj. (Second-hand.) 1. Not original or 
obtained from the original source; borrowed; 
imitative, derivative 1654. 2, Not new, hay- 
ing been previously worn or used by another, 
as s. clothes, books, etc, 1673. 3. quasi-adv, = 
at second hand 1849, 

1. Even of this s. knowledge there was very little 
1868. 2. The warehouse of some second hand 
. 85 1656. So Second- handed a, (now 


Secondly (se-kondli), adv. late ME. If. 
SECOND a. + -LY*.] fl. For a second time 
1771. 2. In the second place. late ME. 3. 
quasi-sb. The word secondly used in making 
subdivisions of a subject 1759. 

2. Man, consider first the nature of the thing that. 
thou intendest, and s. thine owne nature 1610, 

Second-rate, a. and sb. 1669. [See RATE 
sb. III. I.] A. adj. Of the second ‘rate’ (said 
of ships). Hence, Of the second class in 
quality or excellence; usu.; Not first-rate, of 
only moderate quality. 

Any of the s. theatres in London 1748. 

B. sb. 1. Naut. A War: vessel of the second 
‘rate’ 1079. 2. transf. A person or thing of 
inferior class 1799. Hence Second-rater. 

Second sight. 1010. 1. A supposed power 
by which occurrences in the future or things 
at a distance are perceived as though they 
were actually present. 2. The image or vision 
produced by this faculty 1763. 

1. Their Faith and firm Belief In Second Sight, 
and Mother Shipton 1763. Hence Second- 
sighted d. having the gift of second sight. 

Secrecy (si-krési). late ME. [repl. tsecretie 
(XV), f. secre or SEORET + -TY' or prob. 
after private/privacy.] 1. The quality of be- 
ing secret or of not revealing secrets; the 
action, habit, or practice of keeping things 
secret. 2. The condition or fact of being 
secret or concealed 1563. tb. Retirement, 
seclusion 1607. 3. Something which is or 
has been kept secret; a secret; the secret 
nature or condition of something. Often 
collect. sing. or pl., secret matters, mysteries, 
Obs. or arch. 1450. +4, Intimate acquaintance, 
confidence —1671. 

1. Constant you are. .and for secrecie, No Lady 
closer SHAKS. 2. In s., secretly; The Lady Anne, 
Whom the King hath in secrecie long marriei 
SHAKS. 3. Leaving secrecies to conscience MILT, 

Secret (si-krét), a. and sb. late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. secret — L. secretus adj. (neut. secretum 
used sb., a secret), orig. pa. pple. of secernere 
SECERN.] A. adj. 1. a. predic. Kept from 
publie knowledge, or from the knowledge of 
persons specified. b. Of a place: Retired, 
remote, secluded; hence, affording privacy 
or seclusion. Chiefly arch. 1500. tc. Of a 
person, etc.: Secluded from observation 
—1667. d. Of actions, etc.: Done with the in- 
tention of being concealed; clandestine 1548. 
e. Of doctrines, ceremonies: Kept from the 
knowledge of the uninitiated 1520. f. Of feel- 
ings, thoughts: Not openly avowed or ex- 
pressed; concealed, disguised 1500. fg. Ab- 
struse, recondite —1775. h. Of a committee, 
ete.: Conducted with secrecy 1667. i, Hidden 
from sight; unseen, invisible 1559. j. Of a 
door, drawer, etc.: Designed to escape obser- 
vation or detection 1591. k. Of an agent: 
That works in secret. Of a person: That i8 
secretly (what is expressed by the sb.). 1000. 
I. quasi-adv. Apart; secretly, in secret 1539. 
2. Of a person: t Reticent or reserved in con. 
duct or conversation; not given to indiscreet 
talking or the revelation of secrets; uncom- 
municative, close. Also fig. of silence, night, 
ete. 1440. +3, That is a confidant; intimate 
with —1648. 1600, b. 

1. a. The Renegados. kept his death s. wiae 
Put them in s. holds SAKS. c. In this Gitty will I 
stay, And liue alone ass. as I may SHAKS. d, Hide 
me from the s, counsel of the wicked Ps. 64:2. f 
haue vnclasp'd To thee the booke euen of my 8 
soule SHAKS. I had a s. joy at the news DE FOE. 
g. Macb. IV. i. 48. i. S. parts, members, the ax. 
ternal organs of sex. J. S. ink, ‘invisible’ or sum. 
Pathetic’ ink, k. Others, who were my s. Enemies 
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Swirr. 1. She had devised How she might s. to 
the forest hie KEATS. 2. I can be s. as a dumbe 
man SHAKS. 3. He was s. with y* Duke 1533. 
Special collocations.: S. service: Services ren- 
dered to a government, the nature of which can- 
not be disclosed to the public, but which are paid 
for from a fund set apart for the H rpose; also 
attrib., as 8. service agent, fund, etc. S. society, an 
organization formed to promote some cause by 
secret methods, its members being sworn to 


observe secrecy. 

B. sb. Something kept secret, 1. Something 
unknown or unrevealed or that is known 
only by initiation or revelation; chiefly pl., 
the hidden affairs or workings (of God, 
Nature, Science, ete.). late ME. 2. In Litur- 
gical use: A prayer or prayers said by the 
celebrant in a low voice after the Offertory 
and before the Preface. See SECRETA!. late 
ME. 3. Some fact, affair, design, action, etc., 
known only to oneself or shared only with a 
limited number 1450. 4. A method or process 
(of an art, etc.) hidden from all except the 
initiated 1486. b. (Const. of.) That which 
accounts for something surprising or extra- 
ordinary; the essential thing to be observed 
in order to secure some end 1738. +5, A place 
of concealment or retreat —1035. +6. pl. = 
8. paris (see A. 1 i) Also sing. —1758. 7. 
Antig. A coat of mail or piece of armour 
concealed under one’s usual dress 1578. 

1. Jealous Nature hath lock'd her secrets in a. 
Cabinet DAVENANT. 3. Sir Thurio, giue vs leaue 
(I pray) a while, We haue some secrets to confer 
about SHAKS. Phr. An open s., something which is 
ostensibly a s., but which requires little effort or 
penetration to discover. 4. A pretended s. of 
multiplying gold EVELYN. b. The..s. of success 
KINGSLEY. 

Phrases. In s, [= L. in secreto, Fr. en secret], in 
private; secretly, To be in the 8., to be one of the 
participants in a s. To let (a person) into the 8., to 
confide to him the s. (of an affair, trade). To make 
8. of (something), to make it a matter of conceal- 
ment; to keep it to oneself, Hence fSe'cret v. 
ERU keep s., conceal 1734. Se'cret-ly adv., 

llSecreta' (stkri-ta). Pl. -tæ. 1740. [eccl. 
L. secreta (sc. oralio), fem. of L. secretus.] Eccl. 

= SEORET sb. 2. 

\\Secre-ta’, pl. 1877. [L.; n. pl. of pa. pple. 
of secernere SECRETE v.] The products of 
secretion, 

Secretage (si-kritéd3). 1791. [= Fr. secré- 
lage, f. secréler SEORETE v.“ and -AGE.] A 
process of preparing furs for felting by the 
application of nitrate of mercury. 

ISecretaire (sekrité-a, Fr. sakretér). 1818. 
[= Fr. secrétaire; see SECRETARY 5.] A piece of 
furniture in which private papers can be 
kept, with a shelf for writing on, and drawers 
and pigeon-holes; a bureau. 

Secretarial (sckrité®-rial), «a. 1801. f. 
SECRETARY sb. -- -AL'.] Of or pertaining to a 
secretary or secretaries, So tSecreta-rian a. 
(rare) 1734-1801. 

Secretariat(e (sekrité*-ridt, ét). 1811. [- 
Fr. secrélariat — med.L. secretariatus, f. 
Secrelarius SECRETARY; see -ATE'.] The office 
of a secretary; the body or department of 
secretaries; the place where a secretary trans- 
acts business, preserves records, etc. 

Secretary (se-kritari), sb. (and a.) late 
ME. [- late L. secretarius confidential officer, 
subst. use of adj. f. secretum SECRET sb.; see 
CARY] A. sb. t1. A confidant; one privy to 
&secret. Also fig. of things personified. —1815. 
2. One whose office is to write for another; 
esp. one who is employed to conduct corres- 
Pondence, to keep records, and (usu.) to 
transact other business, for another person 
or for a society, corporation, or public body. 
late ME. tb. In the titles of books on the 
art of letter-writing —1715. 3. In the official 
designations of certain ministers presiding 
v executive departments of state 1599. 

. Mr. Secretary: used before the name of a 
Secretary of state or as a title instead of his 
Ser Now only official and Hist. 1529. 4. 
15 ort for s. hand, type 1771. 5. A secretaire 

5 5 6. The secretary-bird 1781. 

Spiess it she durst not, as daring in such 
Te sere it make none her secretarie LODGE. fig. 
"us nigl b sad s, to my mones KYD. 2. Private 8., 
Person: loyed by a minister of state, ete. for the 
posl tion | correspondence connected with his official 
Dorn S 1 DE in 5 8 ai guo 
official ranking next fo the ambassador or envoy, 
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and empowered to some extent to suppl: 

place in his absence. 3. In peacetime. the duties 
E thoi E B din, his character as S. of War, 
8. Pitt 1760. GLAKE. b. A letter from Mr. 

Comb.: s.-bird, a raptorial bird of southern 
Africa, Serpentarius secretarius: so called from a 
tuft of feathers at the back of the head which have 
» HUE resemblance to pens stuck behind the 

B. adj. As the distinctive epithet of a style 
of handwriting used chiefly in legal docu- 
ments from the 15th to the 17th c. Hence 
applied to a kind of black-letter type imitat- 
ing this. 1571. Hence Se'cretaryship, the 
office of a s. 

Secrete (sikri-t), v.! 1707. [f. secret-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. secernere (see SECERN), partly 
as a back-formation on SECRETION.] 1. trans. 
To produce by means of secretion. 2. inir. 
To perform the act of secretion 1872. 

Secrete (stkri-t), v. 1741. lalt., after L. 
secrelus SECRET, of SECRET v.] 1. trans. To 
place in concealment, to keep secret. 2. To 
remove secretly, to appropriate (the pos- 
sessions of another) in a secret manner 1749. 

1. How had Sibyll dared to s. from him this 
hoard Lyrron. A..French lady..had secreted 
herself on board the vessel 1893. 2. The secretin 
of the 500 I. was a matter of very little hazard 
FIELDING, 

Secrete, v.* 1839. [- Fr. secréter, f. secret 
SECRET sb. (in the sense of ‘secret process').] 
trans. To subject to the process of SECRET- 
AGE. 

Secretin (stkri-tin). 1902. [app. irreg. f. 
SECRETION + -IN!.] Chem. A substance pro- 
duced by the action of the acid of the gastric 
juice on the intestinal mucous membrane and 
acting as a stimulus to pancreatic secretion. 

Secretion (stkri-fon). 1646. [- Fr. sécrétion 
(xvin) or med.L. use of L. secretio separation. 
Cf. SECERN.] 1. Phys. In an animal or veget- 
able body, the action of a gland or some 
analogous organ in extracting certain mat- 
ters from the blood or sap and elaborating 
from them a particular substance, either to 
fulfil some function within the body or to 
undergo excretion as waste. 2. concr. That 
which is produced by the action of a secret- 
ing organ 1732. 13. In etym. sense: a. 


Separation. b. Philos. (= Gr. dsóxpuns.) 
Giving off of particles. 1678 
Secretive (sikritiv) a. 1853. [Back- 


formation from next; but apprehended as f. 
SECRETE v. + -IVE.] Addicted or inclined to 
secrecy; reticent; not frank or open. b. 
transf. of things. Also of looks, etc.: Indi- 
cating secretiveness. 1865. 

She was a shy, s. maid 1884. b. A s. smile 1865. 

Secretiveness (sikri-tivnés). 1815. [Form. 
ed after Fr. secrétivité (Gall, 1808), f. secret 
SECRET; see -IVE and -NESS.] The quality of 
being secretive; disposition to secrecy. 

Secretory (stkri-tari), a. and sb. 1692. lf. 
SECRETE v. + -ORY! and :.] A. adj. Having 
the function of secreting; pertaining to or 
concerned with secretion. B. sb. A secreting 
vessel or duct 1768. 

llSecretum (sikri-tóm). PI. ta. 1804. [L., 
n. of secretus SECRET d.; in med.L. ellipt. for 
sigillum secretum privy seal] Antig. A 
private seal. » 

Sect (sekt). late ME. L- (O)Fr. secte or L. 
secta (used as cogn. obj. in sectam sequi follow 
a certain course of conduct, follow a person's 
guidance), party faction, school of philoso- 
phy, f. older pa. ppl. stem sect- of sequi 
follow.] I. A class or kind (of persons) 1628. 
+b. A religious order —1814. c. Sex. Now 
only in illiterate or joc. use. late ME. 12. 
Body of followers or adherents ~1667. 3. A 
religious following; adherence to a particular 
religious teacher or faith. esp. a. A body of 
persons who unite in holding certain views 
differing from those of others who are ac- 
counted to be of the same religion; a party 
or school among the professors of a religion; 
sometimes applied spec. to parties that are 
regarded as heretical. late ME. b. In mod. 
use, commonly applied to a separately org- 
anized religious body having its distinctive 
name and its own places of worship; a de- 
nomination’. Also, less widely, one of the 
bodies separated from the Church. 1577. 4. 
The system or body of adherents of a par- 
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ticular school of philosophy. late ME. 5. 
transf. A school of opinion in politics, 
science, etc. 1605. 

1. c. "Tis the easiest Art and cunning for our s. 
to counterfeit sicke MIDDLETON. 3. Kynge Sala- 
mon louyd ouermoche. .straunge wymen of other 
sectes CAXTON. a. The Clapham F., a derisive 
name applied early in the 19th c. to a coterie of 
persons of Evangelical opinions and conspicuous 
philanthropic activity, some of whom lived at 
Clapham; among the chief members were Wilber- 
force, Zachary Macaulay, and Henry Thornton, 
b. The sects, applied by Anglicans to the various 
bodies of Dissenters, by Roman Catholics to all 
forms of Protestantism, 4. The S. Epicurean 
EA 5. Socialism is rather a s. than a party 

Sectarial (sekté*-rial), a. 1816. f. SECTARY 
+ -ALL] Pertaining to or distinctive of sect. 
Chiefly with ref. to Indian religions. 

Sectarian (sekté?-rian), a. and sb. 1049. 
[f. SECTARY + -AN; see -ARIAN.] A. adj. l. 
Pertaining to a sectary or sectaries; * belong- 
ing to a schismatical sect' (Phillips). Obs. 
exc. Hist. 2, Pertaining to a sect or sects; 
confined to a particular sect; bigotedly 
attached to a particular sect. In recent use, 
often a pejorative synonym of denomina- 
tional, esp. with ref. to education. 1796. 

2. A Christian, and yet not s. University 1836. 

B. sb. 1. Orig., an adherent of the 'sectarian 
party' (i.e. the Independents as designated 
by the Presbyterians); subsequently, a 
schismatic. Now chiefly Hist. 1654. 2. An 
adherent of a specified sect; a sectary of a 
particular teacher. Now rare. 1819. 3. A 
bigoted adherent of a sect; a person of 
sectarian views or sympathies 1827. Hence 
Secta:rianism, adherence or excessive 
attachment to a particular sect or party, esp. 
in religion; undue favouring of a particular 
denomination. Secta · rianize v. intr. to act 
in a s. manner; (rans. to render s. 

Sectary (se-ktüri), sb. and a. 1556. [- mod. 
L. use (Xvi) in sense ‘schismatic’ of med.L. 
seclarius adherent, partisan (XIII), f. secta; see 
Sect, -ARY!, So Fr. sectaire (XVI).] A. sb. 1. 
A member of a sect; one who is zealous in the 
cause of a sect 1558. 2. An adherent of à 
schismatical or heretical sect, In the 17— 
18th c. commonly applied to the English 
Protestant Dissenters. Now chiefly Hist. 
1556. 3. A follower of a particular leader, 
teacher, party, or school. Now rare (with 
mixture of sense 1). 1589. 

1. It is not as religious sectaries they [school in- 
kp have to discharge their duties, but as 
civil servants M. ARNOLD. 2. Many sectaries ex- 
perienced much inhuman treatment 1860. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to a sect; sectarian 
1590. 

A kind of S. passion 1638. Hence Se'ctarism, 
sectarianism. fSe'ctarist = A. 1. —1833. 

Sectator (sekté'-toa). Now rare. 1541. [- L. 
sectator follower, f. sectari, frequent. of sequi 
follow. Cf. Fr. sectateur (XVI.] A follower, 
disciple; one who follows a particular school, 
teacher, or leader; a partisan, sectary. 

Sectile (se-ktil, -oil) a. 1716. U- L. sectilis, 
f. sect-; see next, -ILE.] Capable of or suited 
for being cut. Hence Secti-lity. 

Section (se-kfon), sb. 1559. [- Fr. section 
or L. sectio, In-, f. sect-, pa. ppl. stem of 
secare cut; see -I0N.] 1. The action, or an 
act, of cutting or dividing. Now rare exe. 
with ref. to surgery or anatomical operations. 
2. A part separated or divided off from the 
remainder; one of the portions into which a 
thing is cut or divided. esp. a. A subdivision 
of a written or printed work, a statute, or the 
like. Often represented by the symbol § 
(preceding a numeral figure); also abbrev. 
sect. (rarely sec.). 1576. b. Nat. Hist. Used 
variously for a subdivision of a classificatory 
group, e.g. of a class, order, family, or genus. 
In Bot. now chiefly = sub-genus. 1720. C. A 
separable portion of any collection or aggre- 
gate of persons, e.g. of the population of a 
country; a group forming part of a political 
or religious party, ete. 1832. d. (a) U.S. An 
area of one square mile into which unde- 
veloped lands are divided; (b) Colonial. A 
division of undeveloped land; (c) Chiefly 
U.S. A district or portion of a town or coun- 
try exhibiting uniform characteristics or 
considered as divided from the rest on ac- 
count of such characteristics 1816. e. Mil. A 
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fourth part of a company (now of a platoon) 
1805. f. U.S. Railways. (a) A portion of a 
sleeping-car containing two berths 1874; (6) 
The smallest administrative subdivision of a 
railway 1890. $. One of the component parts 
of something which is built up of a number 
of similar portions so as to admit of enlarge- 
ment when necessary, or which is constructed 
to be taken to pieces for facility or transport 
1875. 3. Math. ta. A segment of a circle 1715. 
b. The curve of intersection of two super- 
ficies 1704. c. The cutting of a solid by a 
plane; the plane figure resulting from such a 
cutting; the area of this. Hence, of a mate- 
rial object, the figure which would be pro- 
duced by cutting through it in a certain plane. 
1704. d. The action of dividing a line into 
parts 1820. 4. A drawing representing an 
object as it would appear if cut through in a. 
plane at right angles to the line of sight 1609. 
b. Geol. A surface exposed by a cutting or by 
some natural agency, showing the succession 
of strata 1858. 5. A thin slice of a vegetable 
or animal structure, or of an inorganic body, 
cut off for microscopic examination 1870. 6. 
Printing. The sign §, orig. used to introduce 
the number of a ‘section’; subseq. used also 
as a mark of reference to notes in the margin 
or at the foot of a page. Also called s.-mark. 
1728. 

2. a. In the printed editions. we see each statute 
divided into sections, and each s. numbered BEN- 
THAM. c. The Church had at this time. .sunk into 
a mere s. of the landed aristocracy 1874. g. There 
is always a steamer in sections in every story of a 
good expedition 1897. 

Comb.: s. line, f() the boundary of a s.; (b) a 
line drawn to indicate the manner of making a s.; 
-liner, a device for ruling parallel lines; -mark 
(see sense 6). Hence Section v, (rans. to divide 
into sections. Se'ctionary a. Tof or pertaining to 
a s, or sections (rare); sb. a member of a s. (of a 
party, etc.) opposed to the remainder. 

Sectional (se-kfonál) a. 1816. [f. prec. + 
Al.] 1. Pertaining to a section or division 
of a larger part, e.g. of a country, society, 
or population; sometimes (of interests, etc.) 
with implied opposition to general. 2. Of or 
pertaining to a section (sense 4), relating to 
the view of the structure of a body in section 
1825. 3. Composed of several sections or parts 
fitting into one another 1875. 

1. The further embitterment of s. and sectarian 
strife [in Ireland] 1886. Hence Se'ctionalism, 
confinement of interest to a narrow sphere, undue 
accentuation of minor local, political, or social 
distinctions, Se-ctionalize v. trans. to divide into 
sections, Se-ctionally adv. from as. point of view. 

Sectionize (se-kfonoiz), v. 1828. [f. SEC- 
TION 8b. + k.] trans. a. To divide into sec- 
tions or parts. b. To delineate in section 1876. 
€. To cut sections or thin slices from 1896. 

Sectism (se-ktiz’m). 1864. [f. SECT + 
-ISM2 b.] Devotion to a sect; sectarian spirit. 
So +Se:ctist, a sectary —1054. 

Sector (se-ktoa), sb. 1570. - late L. techn. 
use (Boethius) of L. sector (agent-n. of secare 
cut), tr. Gr. roue/s cutter; see SECTION, -OR 2.] 
I. 1. Geom. a. A plane figure contained by 
two radii and the are of a circle, ellipse, or 
other central curve intercepted by them. b. 
S. of a sphere: a solid generated by the revolu- 
tion of a plane sector about one of its radii 
1656, c. Mil. A section of a front corres- 
ponding to the sector of a circle of which a 
headquarters is the centre 1916, 2. A body or 
figure having the shape of a sector 1715. II. 1. 
A mathematical instrument, invented by 
Thomas Hood and improved by Edmund 
Gunter, used for the mechanical solution of 
various problems. (In its present form it 
consists of two flat rules stiflly hinged to- 
gether, inscribed with various kinds of 
scales.) 1598. 2. An astronomical instrument. 
consisting of a telescope turning about the 
centre of a graduated arc. See DIP-s., 
ZuNITH-s. 1711. Hence Se'ctor v. trans. to 
divide into sectors; to provide with sectors. 

Sectorial (sekto?riál) a. 1803. [f. prec. 

+ -AL'.] Of or pertaining to a sector. 

Sectorial (sektó*iül) a.* 1840. [f. mod. 
L. sectorius (f. L. sector cutter) + A.] Hav- 
ing the function of cutting; the distinctive 
epithet of the premolar teeth. 

Secular (se-kiülüi) a. and sb. ME. [In I 
= OFr. seculer (mod. séculier) — L. secularis, 
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f. sacculum generation, age, in Chr. L. the 
World (esp. opp. to the Church); in II immed. 
— L. secularis; see Anl.] A. adj. I. Of or 
pertaining to the world. 1. Eccl. Of members 
of the clergy: Living ‘in the world’, and not 
subject to a religious rule: dist. from ‘regular’ 
and ‘religious’. b. Of or pertaining to 
secular clergy 1570. 2. Belonging to the world 
and its affairs as dist. from the church and 
religion; civil, lay, temporal. Chiefly as a 
neg. term, with the meaning non-ecclesiasti- 
cal, non-religious, or non-sacred. ME. tb. 
transf. Of or belonging to the ‘common’ or 
‘unlearned’ people —1629, c. Of literature, 
history, art (esp. music), hence of writers, 
artists: Not concerned with or devoted to 
the service of religion; not sacred; profane. 
Also of buildings, etc.: Not dedicated to 
religious uses. 1450. d. Of education, in- 
struction: Relating to non-religious subjects. 
Of a school: That gives secular education. 
1526. 3. Of or belonging to the present or 
visible world; temporal, worldly 1597. b. 
Unspiritual (rare). late ME. 

1. S. abbot, a person not a monk, who had the 
title and part of the revenues, but not the func- 
tions of an abbot. 2. S. arm (= med. I. brachium 
seculare, Fr. le bras séculier), the civil power as 
'invoked' by the church to punish offenders; 
Truth never fears the encounter; she scorns the 
aid of the s. arm FRANKLIN. b. Hang him poore 
snip, a s. shop-wit! B. Jons. 3. I do not believe 
that s. motives are adequate either to propel or to 
restrain the children of our race GLADSTONE. 

II. Of or belonging to an age or long period. 
1. Occurring or celebrated once in an age, 
century, or very long period 1599. 2. Living 
orlasting for an age or ages. Also (of trees, 
etc., after Fr. séculaire), centuries old. 1629. 
3. In scientific use, of processes of change: 
Having a period of enormous length; con- 
tinuing through long ages 1801. 

1. S. games, plays, shows [L. ludi seculares], in 
ancient Rome, games continuing three days and 
three nights, celebrated once in an ‘age’ or period 
of 120 years. S. poem IL. carmen seculare], a 
hymn composed to be sung at the secular games. 
2. The s. leisures of Methusaleh 1870. A forest of 
8. trees 1876. 3. The contraction of the globe due 
to s. cooling 1880. 

B. sb. 1. One of the secular clergy, as dist. 
from a ‘regular’ or monk ME. 12. One who 
is engaged in the affairs of the world as dist. 
from the church; a layman —1829. Hence 
Se-cular-ly adv., -ness. 

Secularism  (sekizláriz'm) 1846. t. 
SEOULAR a, + -ISM 2 b.] 1. The doctrine that 
morality should be based solely on regard to 
the well-being of mankind in the present life, 
to the exclusion of all considerations drawn 
from belief in God or in a future state. 2. The 
view that national education should be pure- 
ly secular 1872. 

Secularist (se. Kinlärist), sb. (and d.). 1851. 
[f. SECULAR + -IST.] 1. An adherent of secu- 
larism, 2. An advocate of exclusively secular 
education 1872. 3. attrib. and appos. (quasi- 
adj.) 1890. Hence Se:culari:stic a. of or per- 
taining to secularism. 

Secularity (sekiilw-riti) late ME. I- Fr. 
sécularité, or — med. L. secularitas, f. L. secu- 
laris; see -ITY.] t1. Secular jurisdiction or 
power —1535. 2. The condition or quality of 
being secular; ésp. occupation with secular 
affairs (on the part of clergymen); also occas., 
worldliness, absence of religious principle or 
feeling. late ME. 3. A secular matter. Chiefly 
pl. Secular affairs; worldly possessions or pur- 
suits. 1511. 4. The character of having long 
Te Tein a 

e s. of the cle: in complyi: 
vanities. of the age 1711. being With the. 

Secularization (se:kiilareizé!fon). 1706. 
[f. next + -ATION. Cf. Fr. sécularisation 
(xvi-xvH).] 1. The conversion of an ecclesi- 
astical or religious institution or its property 
to secular possession and use; the conversion 
of an ecclesiastical state or sovereignty to a. 
lay one. 2. The giving of a secular or non- 
sacred character or direction to (art, studies, 
ete.); the placing (of morals) on a secular 
basis; the restricting (of education) to secular 
subjects 1863. 

Secularize (se-kiülároiz), v. 1611. [- Fr. 
A f. . SECULAR; see -IZE.] 
- trans. To make secular; to convert fro: 
ecclesiastical to civil possession or use. b. To 
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laicize 1846. 2. To make (a monk or monastic 
order) secular 1683. 3. To convert from re- 
ligious or spiritual to material and temporal 
purposes; to turn (a person, his mind, ete.) 
from a spiritual state to worldliness 1711. 

1. To surprize the possessions of the Church, and 
to S. her patrimony 1657. 

Secund (siku. nd), a. 1777. [- L. secun- 
dus following, SECOND.] Bot. and Zool. Ar- 
ranged on or directed towards one side only; 
esp. Bol. of the flowers, leaves, or other 
organs of a plant. 

Secundine (se-kondoin, -in). late ME. I 
late L. secundinæ, fem. pl. (for which earlier 
L. had secunda), f. L. secundus following; see 
SECOND a., -INE'.] 1. Obstetrics. The placenta 
and other adjuncts of a foetus extruded from. 
the womb after the expulsion of the foetus 
in parturition; the afterbirth. Freq. pl. 2. 
Bot. The second of two coats or integuments 
of an ovule, orig. the inner one, later applied 
to the outer covering: see PRIMINE 1071. 

Secu:ndoge-niture. 1855. [f. L. secundo, 
advb. form of secundus SECOND a., after 
primogeniture.] The right of succession or 
inheritance belonging to a second son; the 
possession so inherited. 

The kingdom of Naples. was constituted a s. of 
Spain 1876. 

Secundum (sík»-ndjm). 1508. [L., ge- 
cording to'.] Used in various med. L. phrases, 
sometimes occurring in Eng. contexts. 

S. artem: in accordance with the rules of the art 
(chiefly of medicine). S. magis et minus: ‘accord- 
ing to more and less’; in a quantitative manner or 
respect; in various degrees. S. naturam : naturally, 
J. quid: according to something’, in some par- 
ticular respect only (opp. to simpliciter). 

Secundus (siko-ndis), a. 1826. [L. secun- 
dus SECOND d.] Added to a personal name: 
"The second of that name. 

Securance (síkiü*-rüns). rare. 1042. [f. 
SECURE v.  -ANCE.] The action or means of 
securing; assurance, security. 

Secure (sfkiü*-1), sb. 1802. [f. SECURE v.] 
The position in which a rifle or musket is 
held when it is ‘secured’; see SECURE v. 2 c. 

Secure (sikiü»), a. 1533. [- L. securus, 
f. se- SE- + cura care.] I. (Often in predic. 
use, esp. poet.) 1. Without care, careless; free 
from care, apprehension, anxiety, or alarm; 
over-confident. Now arch. b. Said of times, 
places, actions: In which one is free from fear 
oranxiety 1602. 12. Free from doubt or dis- 
trust; feeling sure or certain —1794. tb. Con- 
fident in expectation —1732. 

1. The way to be safe, is never to bee s. 1641. Lie 
still, dry dust, s. of change TENNYSON. b. Vpon 
my s. hower thy Vncle stole With iuyce of cursed 
Hebenon in a Violl SHAKS. 2. John IV. i. 130. b. 
S. to be as blest, as thou canst bear POPE. 

IL. 1. Rightly free from apprehension; pro- 
tected from or not exposed to danger; safe 
1582. b. Of actions or conditions: Involying 
no danger; safe 1617. c. Of an argument, 
means, agent, etc.: Not liable to fail, trust- 
worthy, safe 1729. d. Of a material thing, a 
support or fastening: Not liable to be dis- 
placed or to yield under strain; firmly fixed, 
safe 1841. 2. Of a place, also of means of 
protection or guardianship: Affording safety 
1610. 3. predic. In safe custody ; safely in one’s 
possession or power 1591. 4. Free from risk as 
to the continued or future possession of some- 
thing; having a safe prospect of some acqui- 
sition or desirable event 1664. 5. Of a pos- 
session, acquisition, desirable event, ete.: 
That may be counted on with certainty ; sure 
to continue or to be attained 1713. 

1. Your grace may sit s., if none but wee Doe wot 
of your abode MARLOWE. The divell. .would per- 
swade him he might be s. if hee cast himselfe from 
the pinacle Sir T BROWNE. From the contagion 
of the world's slow stain, He is s. SHELLEY. b. 
seeming-secure and supine sleep 1643, 2. I could 
pity thee exil'd From this s. retreat COWPER. 3. 
In Iron Walls they deem’d me not s. SHAKS. 4. 
When they seemed most s. of victory SCOTT, 5. 
If the worst comes to the worst. .my retreat is 8. 
THACKERAY. Hence Secu:re-ly adv., -ness. 

Secure (sIkiüe. ), v. 1593. [f. SECURE a.] 
11. trans. To make free from care or appre- 
hension; also, to make careless or over-con- 
fident (rare) 21655. tb. To satisfy, convince. 
Also, to make (a person) feel secure of or 
against some contingency. 1668. 2. To make 
secure or safe. Also trefl. 1593. b. Mil. To 
render secure from attack or molestation bY 
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the enemy; to take defensive means for the 
safe execution of (a movement); to guard 
efficiently (a pass, a defile) 1617. c. Jo s. arms: 
*to hold a rifle or musket with the muzzle 
down, and lock well up under the arm, 
the object being to guard the weapon from. 
the wet’ 1802. 3. To make secure or certain; 
‘to place beyond hazard’ (J.), to ensure 1610. 
b. To make (a creditor) certain of receiving. 
payment, by means of a mortgage, bond, 
pledge or the like 1677, c. To make the pay- 
ment of (a debt, pension, etc.) certain by a 
mortgage or charge upon certain property 
1818. 4. To seize and confine; to keep or hold. 
in custody; to imprison. Now somewhat 
rare. 1045. 5. To make fast or firm 1663. b. 
Surg. 'To close (a vein or artery) by ligature or 
otherwise, in order to prevent loss of blood 
1602, 6. To get hold or possession of (some- 
thing desirable) as the result of effort or con- 
trivance 1743. 

1. Oth. I. iii, 10. 2. A pass..securing me through 
Brabant and Flanders EVELYN. The hedge-hog, 
80 well secured against all assaults by his prickly 
hide BURKE. b. The out workes, which secured the 
suburbs 1645. 3. For he who sings thy Praise, 
secures his own DRYDEN. 4. Wilson and Robert- 
son, „each secured betwixt two soldiers of the city 
guard SCOTT, 5. A girdle. secured by a large 
buckle of gold Scorr. 6. We took Care to s. some 
Powder, Ball, and a little Bread 1743. Hence 
Securrable a, (rare) capable of being secured. 

Securement (stkii’-amént). rare. 1622. 
[f. SECURE v. + -MENT.] The action or an act 
of securing; ensuring or making sure. 

Securi- (sikii°-ri, se:kiüri-), comb. form of 
L. securis axe, f. secare to cut, asin ||Secu-ri- 
fer [L.], Ent, one of the Securifera or phyllo- 
phagous hymenoptera. 

Securiform (sikiü*rifürm), a. 1760. f. 
SEOURI- + -FORM.] Axe-shaped, having the 
form of an axe or hatchet. 

Security (sikiü*riti. late ME. L (O)Fr. 
sécurité or L. securitas, f. securus SECURE d.; 
see -Ity.] I. The condition of being secure. 
1. The condition of being protected from or 
not exposed to danger; safety. 2. Freedom 
from doubt. Now chiefly, well-founded con- 
fidence, certainty. 1597. 3. Freedom from 
care, anxiety or apprehension; a feeling of 
safety. arch. Formerly often spec. culpable 
absence of anxiety, carelessness. 1555. 

1. The emperor and his court enjoyed. the s. of 
the marshes and fortifications of Ravenna GIB- 
BON, 2. She told Mr. Hall they might count on her 
with s. C. BRONTÉ, 3. S. Is Mortals cheefest Ene- 
mie SHAKS. 

II. A means of being secure. 1. Something 
which makes safe; a protection, guard, de- 
fence 1580. 2. Ground for regarding some- 
thing as secure, safe, or certain; an assurance, 
Euarantee 1023. 3. Property deposited or 
made over, or bonds, recognizances, or the 
like entered into, by or on behalf of a person 
in order to secure his fulfilment of an obliga- 
tion, and forfeitable in the event of non-ful- 
filment 1450. 4. One who pledges himself (or 
is pledged) for another, a surety 1597. 5. A 
document held by a creditor as guarantee of 
his right to payment. Hence, any form of 
investment guaranteed by such documents. 
Chiefly pl. 1690. 

1. Concealment was his only s. 1791. A good fire 
;Was always a perfect s. against. . wild beasts 
1M 2. When love is an unerring light, And joy 
ts own s. WORDSW. 3. Phr. To enter (in or into), 
Jind, give (in), go, tput in, take s.; Being this day 
summoned . .to give in s. for his good behaviour 
1 5 transf. The word of a Gracchus. was his 
pond; and a bond which was a first-rate s. 1878. 

„ Liquid Securities, or in other words, those 
1870 convertible into cash when necessity arises 


Sedan (sidm-n) 1035. [perh. based on a 
J. Ital. dial. var. with -dd- of a Rom. deriv. of 
L. sella SADDLE.] a. A closed vehicle to seat 
one person, borne on two poles by two bear- 
ers, one in front and one behind. b. transf. 
A litter, palanquin, or the like 1646. C. A 
motor car having a single compartment for 
four or more persons including the driver 
(U.S.) 1915. 

Sedan chair. Hist. 1615. = prec. a, b. 

Sedate (sidé'-t), a. 1663. L- L. sedatus, pa. 
pple. of sedare settle, assuage, calm, f. *séd- 

Sed-, as in sedére sit; see -ATE*.] 1. Calm, 
quiet, composed; cool, sober, collected; un- 
disturbed by passion or excitement. +2. Of 
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physical objects: Quiet; motionless, or 
smooth and steady in motion —1728. 

1. He was. .of a s. look, something approaching 
to gravity STERNE. That s. and clerical bird, the 
rook DICKENS. Hence Seda-te-ly, adv., ness. 

Sedation (sidé'-fon). 1543. I- Fr. sédation 
or L. sedatio, -ón-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] The 
action of allaying, assuaging, or making calm. 

Sedative (se-dátiv), a. and sb. late ME, 
[- (O)Fr. sédatif, -ive or med. L. sedativus, f. 
as prec.; see -IVE.] Med. A. adj. That has the 
property of allaying, assuaging, or soothing. 
B. sb. A sedative medicine 1785. 

Se defendendo (si difende-ndo) 1548. 
[Law Latin.] Law. ‘In self-defence’; a plea 
which if established is held to remove legal 
guilt from a homicide. 

Sedent (si-dént), a. 1682. [- L. sedens, 
ent-, pr. pple. of sedére sit; see -ENT.] Of a 
figure: Sitting. 

Sedentary (se-déntüri), a. and sb. 1598. 
[- Fr. sédentaire or L. sedentarius, f. sedent- ; 
see prec., -ARY!.) A. adj. 1. Of habits, oc- 
cupations, etc.: Requiring continuance in a 
sitting posture 1603. 2. Of persons: Accus- 
tomed or addicted to sitting still: engaged in 
sedentary pursuits; not in the habit of taking 
physical exercise 1662, tb. Slothful, inactive 
-1707. 3. Remaining in one place of abode; 
not migratory. Of a tribunal, assembly, 
judge, etc.: Established in one place; not 
ambulatory. Now rare. 1598. tb. Of a mate- 
rial thing: Motionless —1787. c. Zool. In- 
habiting the same region through life; not 
migratory, Also of mollusca, etc.: Confined 
to one spot, not locomotory. Of spiders: see 
B. 1834, 14. Deliberate —1073. i 

1. If thy life be s., exercise thy body FULLER. 2. 
8. victims of unhealthy toil 1816. 3. b. While the 
sedentarie Earth. .attaines Her end without least 
motion MILT. 4. S. sinnes FULLER. 

B. sb. Zool. One of a group of spiders (Seden- 
tariw) which take their prey by means of a 
web in or near which they remain watching 
1815. Hence Se-dentari-ly adv., -ness. 

\\Sederunt (sidi-rint). Se. 1628. [L., 
‘there were sitting’ (sc. the following persons), 
8rd pers. pl. perf. ind. of sedére sit, used 
subst.] 1. A sitting of a deliberative or 
judicial body; now chiefly of an eccl. assemb- 
ly. b. transf. A sitting for discussion or talk. 
Also, loosely, a sitting (of a person) at some 
occupation, over the bottle, or the like. 1825. 
2. The list of persons present at a sitting 1701. 

1. Phr. Act of S. (Sc. Law), an ordinance for regu- 
lating the forms of procedure before the Court of 
Session. 

Sede vacante (si-di yăkæ-nti). 1535. (I., 
‘the seat being vacant'.] I. Eccl. As advb. 
phr.: During the vacancy of an episcopal see. 
2. As sb.: The vacancy of a see or seat 1589. 

Sedge (sedz). [0 E. sech, masc., n. i= Gme. 
*sagjaz, f. *saz- *8¢5- IE. *sek-, repr. by L. 
secare cut.] 1. Any of various coarse, grassy, 
rush-like or flag-like plants growing in wet 
places; also variously applied spec., e.g. to 
the eyperaceous genera Carez and Cladium, 
to the Sweet Flag (Acorus) and the Wild Iris 
Uris pseudacorus). b. An individual plant or 
stalk of sedge (rare) 1450. c. Bot. Formerly, a 
plant of the genus Carer; now usu. in wider 
sense, a plant of the family Cyperacez 1785. 
2. Short for s.-fly. Chiefly silver s. 1889. 

attrib. and Comi .-fly, a caddis or may-fly; 
also, an imitation of this used in fly-fishing; 


-warbler, asmall bird, Acrocephalus: us, 
of the family Sylviidæ, common in marshy districts. 

Sedged (sedzd), a. 1610. Uf. prec. + -ED*.] 
i11. Woven with sedge. SHAKS. 2. Agric. Of 
oats: Affected with SEDGING 1844. 3. Bor- 
dered with sedge 1866. 

3. And what s. brooks are Thames's tributaries 
M. ARNOLD. 

Sedging (sedsim) 1820. If. SEDGE + 
-NGi.] Agric. A disease incident to oats, 
characterized by a thickening of the stem 
near the ground, said to be caused by a grub. 

Sedgy (se-dsi), a. 1566. [f. SEDGE + 
I.] 1. Covered or bordered with sedge or 
sedges. 2. Having the nature or properties 
of sedge 1025. +3. Made of or thatched with 

—1835. 

1. On the gentle Seuernes siedgie banke SHAKS. 

llSedile (sídoi-M). Pl. sedilia (sidi-lià). 
1793. [L., f. sedére sit; see -ILE.] pl. A series 
of seats in a church, usu. three in number, 
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either movable or recessed in the wall and 
crowned with canopies, pinnacles, etc., usu. 
placed on the south side of the choir near the 
altar for the use of the clergy. Rarely sing. 
one of the sedilia. 

Sediment (se-dimént), sb. 1547. [- Fr. 
sédiment or L. sedimentum settling, f. sedére 
sit, settle; see -MENT.] 1. Matter composed of 
particles which fall by gravitation to the 
bottom of a liquid. 2. spec. (in Geol., etc.). 
Earthy or detrital matter deposited by 
aqueous agency 1684. 

2. The snow gradually wasted, but it left its s. be- 
hind TYNDALL. Hence Sediment v. trans. to de- 
ponit ai s. Sedime-ntal a. of the nature of s. 
rare). 

Sedimentary (sedime-ntiri), a. and sb. 
1830. [f. prec. + -ARY'. Cf. Fr. sédimentaire.] 
A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of sediment 1846. 2. Geol. Of rocks, ete.: 
Formed by the deposition of sediment 1830. 
B. sb. A s. formation or deposit 1878. 

Sedimentation (se:diménté'-Jon). 1874. 
[f. SEDIMENT sb. + -ATION.] Deposition of 
sediment; spec. in Geol. (see SEDIMENT sb. 2). 

Sedition (sidifon) late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
sédilion or L. seditio, -ön-, f. sed- SE- + itio 
going, f. il-, pa. ppl. stem of ire go; see -ION.] 
11. Violent party strife; an instance of this 
—1028. 2. a. A concerted movement to over- 
throw an established government; a revolt, 
rebellion, mutiny. Now rare. 1585. b. Con- 
duct or language inciting to rebellion against 
the constituted authority in a state 1838. 

1. But there would be thoughts of s. in one to- 
wards another in the city HOBBES. 2. a. The mat- 
ter of seditions is of two kindes, Much povertye and 
much discontent BACON. b. As for s. itself I do 
not think that any such offence is known to Eng- 
lish law 1883. Hence Sedi-tionary sb. = SEDI- 
TIONIST (now rare); adj. seditious. 

Seditionist (sídi-Jonist). 1780. [f. prec. 
+ -Ist.] One who practises sedition or incites 
others to sedition. 

Seditious (sidi-fos), a. 1447. [- (O)Fr, 

séditieux or L. seditiosus, f. seditio; see SEDI- 
TION, -0U8.] 1, Given to or guilty of sedition; 
in early use, factious, turbulent; now chiefly, 
engaged in promoting disaffection or inciting 
to revolt against constituted authority. b. 
absol. Seditious persons 1535. 2. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of sedition; tending 
to incite to or provoke sedition 1455. 
1. That sedicious and wicked cite COVERDALE. 
1 Esd. 4:12. An illegal or possibly s. club 1908. 
2. He had made sedicious sermons 1560. S. words, 
8. libels, and s. conspiracies 1888. Hece Sedi-- 
tious-ly adv., -ness. 

Seduce (sídiü-s), v. 1477. l- L. seducere, f. 
se- SE- + ducere lead.] I. trans. To persuade 
(a vassal, servant, soldier, etc.) to desert his 
allegiance or service. 2. To lead (a person) 
astray in conduct or belief; to tempt, entice, 
or beguile o do something wrong, foolish, or 
unintended 1519. 3. To induce (a woman) to 
surrender her chastity 1560. 4. To decoy 
(from or to a place); to lead astray (into), 
Obs. exc. with notion of sense 2, 1008. 

1. Suttle he needs must be, who could s, Angels 
Mitt. 2. For me, the Gold of France did not s. 
SHAKS. He is seduced into a life of pleasure 1875. 
Hence Sedu:ceable, Sedu'cible a. 

Seducement (sidiu-smént) Obs. or rare. 
1586. (f. prec. + -MENT.] 1. The action of 
seducing. 2. Something which seduces; an 
insidious temptation 1644. 3. The fact or con- 
dition of being seduced 1605. 

Seducer (Idi so). 1545. [f. as prec. + 
-ER'.] One who or something which seduces; 
esp. one who seduces a woman. 

He, whose firm faith no reason could remove, 
Will melt before that soft s., love DRYDEN. 

Seducing (sidid-sin), ppl. a. 1575. [f. SB- 
DUCE v. + -ING*.] That seduces. 1. Tempting 
to evil. 2. Alluring, attractive, ‘bewitching’. 
(Cf. Fr. séduisant.) Now rare. 1748. 

2. Well, it is very s. to be pitied, after all Scorr. 
Hence Sedu:cingly adv. 

Seduction (sidv:kfon). 1526. [- Fr. séduc- 
tion or L. seductio, -6n-, f. seduct-, pa. ppl. 
stem of seducere SEDUCE; see -ION.] 1. The 
action or an act of seducing (a person) to err 
in conduct or belief. +b. The condition of 
being led astray —1053. 2. The action of in- 
ducing (a woman) to surrender her chastity 
1785. 3. Something which seduces; a cause 
of error; an allurement 1554. 
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3. Surrounded by all the seductions most dazz- 
ling to youth 1838. 

Seductive (sidp-ktiv), a. 1771. [f. SEDUC- 
TION, after induction|inductive, etc.] 1. 
Tending to lead astray —1782. 2. Alluring, 
enticing, winning 1771. 

2. The s. pleasures of opium-eating 1871. Hence 
Sedu-ctive-ly adv., -ness. 

Seductress (sidp-ktrés) 1803. [f. tsedue- 
tor (xv) + -ESS'.] A female seducer. 

Sedulity (sidiu-lMti) 1542. [- L. seduli- 
tas, f. sedulous SEDULOUS; see -ITY.] The 
quality of being sedulous; painstaking atten- 
tion to duty, diligent application, industry. 
tb. pl. Assiduities, attentions —1707. 

I stood amazed at his s. and memory EVELYN. 

Sedulous (se-diiilos), a. 1540. [f. L. sedulus 
eager, zealous + obs. 1. Diligent, active, 
constant in application to the matter in hand; 
assiduous, persistent 1593. 2. Of actions: 
Constant, persistent 1540. 

1. He was s, in paying court to the people 1836. 
2. He paid s. attention to the interests of his 
borough 1833. Hence Se:dulous-ly adv., -ness. 

\\Sedum (si-dim). 1440. [L., houseleek.] 
ta. Any of certain crassulaceous plants, 
houseleek, stonecrop, orpine, etc. b. Bot. A 
genus of plants (family Crassulacee), the 
British species of which are known as stone- 
crop. 

See (si), sb. ME. [- AFr. se, sed, OFr. sie, 
sied i= Rom. *séde, repr. L. sēdes seat, f. 
*séd- *sed- Sit.) 1. A seat, place of sitting. 
ta. A seat of dignity or authority; esp. a 
royalseat, throne. Hence the rank or posi- 
tion symbolized by a throne. —1590. fb. 
transf. and fig. (One's) place of abode —1596. 
2. a. The seat, chair, or throne of a bishop in 
his church. Now only arch. ME. b. The 
office or position indicated by sitting in a 
particular episcopal chair; the position of 
being bishop of a particular diocese 1450. c. 
spec, (Chiefly with defining word, e.g. 
Apostolic, Holy.) The office or position of 
Pope; the Papacy: the authority or juris- 
diction belonging to the Pope; occas. the 
Pope in his official capacity. ME. td. A city 
in which the authority symbolized by the 
throne (of a bishop, ete.) is considered to 
reside —1757. 

1, a. Ioue laught on Venus from his soueraigne s. 
SPENSER. 

See (si), v. Pa. t. saw (sọ); pa. pple. seen 
(sin). [OE. scon = Oris. sia, OS., OHG. 
sehan (Du. zien, G. sehen), ON. séa, sia, sid, 
Goth. saihwan :- Gmo. str. vb. *saixwan, 
— IE. se., by some identified with the base 
of L. sequi follow, the etymol. sense being 
“follow with the eyes'.] 1. trans. To perceive 
(light, colour, external objects and their 
movements) with the eyes, or by the sense of 
which the eye is the specifio organ. b. Pre- 
dicated of the eye ME. c. To behold (visual 
objects) in imagination, or in a dream or 
vision ME, d. With sb. or pron. and inf. or 
compl. as obj. OE. 2. absol. and intr. To 
perceive objects by sight. Formerly often, 
to have the faculty of sight, not to be blind. 
ME. 3. (fig.) trans. To perceive mentally; 
to apprehend by thought (a truth, ete.), 
to recognize the force of (a demonstration). 
Often with ref. to metaphorical light or 
eyes. ME. b. In literary use, expressions 
like we have seen’, ‘we shall s.’, etc. are 
common with ref. to what has been oris to be 
narrated or proved in the book. late ME. c. 
absol. Often with virtualellipsis of obj.-clause, 
esp. in parenthetic use, or preceded by as or so 
ME. d. trans. To perceive, apprehend, or 
appreciate in a particular manner. Also 
absol. esp. in to 8. with = to agree in opinion 
with another person. 1586. 4. trans. With 
mixed literal and fig. sense: To perceive by 
visual tokens ME. b. To learn by reading. 
late ME. 5. To direct the sight (literal or 
metaphorical) intentionally to; to look at, 
contemplate, examine, inspect, or scrutinize; 
to visit (a place); to attend (a play, etc.) as a 
spectator ME. b. To look at, read (a book, 
document, etc.). Now chiefly in certain 
formule (see below). ME. c. The imper. see 
is used in books to refer to a passage else- 
Where in which information will be found 
1608. d. The imper. is often employed 
exclamatorily: = Behold! OE. 6. With 
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indirect question as obj.: To ascertain by in- 
spection, inquiry, experiment, or considera- 
tion. Also absol.late ME. b. To make sure 
by inspection that certain conditions exist 
1440. 7. With adv. or phrase: To escort (a 
person) home, to the door, etc. 1607. 8. To 
ensure by supervision or vigilance that some- 
thing shall be done or not done ME. b. 

Coupled by and with another verb: To be 
careful to (do something) collog. 1766. 9. To 
view or regard as, to judge, deem ME. 10. 
To know by observation (ocular and other), 
to witness; to meet with in the course of 
one's experience; to have personal know- 
ledge of; to be living at (a certain period of 
time) OE. b. With clause, obj. and inf., or 
obj. and complement: To observe, find. Also 
(chiefly in the future tense), to find, to come 
to know in the course of events. Often absol. 
late ME. c. Willingness (or unwillingness) to 
s. an event is often predicated as equivalent 
to willingness (or unwillingness) that the 
event should occur. Hence, occas. = to 
allow (something to happen). late ME. d. 
transf. Of things, places, etc.: To be con- 
temporary with and in the neighbourhood of, 
to be the scene of (an event); to be in exis- 
tence during (a period of time). Also of a 
period of time: To be marked by (an event). 
1739. 11. To experience in one’s own person; 
to undergo, enjoy, or suffer. Now rare. OE. 
12. To be in the company of, to meet and 
converse with (a person) ME. b. To obtain 
aninterview with, call upon, or meet in order 
to consult or confer with, give directions 
to or receive directions from. In U.S. collog. 
‘To interview or consult in order to influence, 
esp. improperly, as in order to bribe’. 1782. 
€. To receive as a visitor; to admit to an 
interview 1500. td. absol. T'o s. (together): to 
meet one another —1013. 13. Gaming. To 
meet (a bet), or meet the bet of (another 
player) by staking an equal sum. Now 
chiefly in Poker. 1599. 14. Mil. Of a fortifica- 
tion, artillery, etc.: To command or dominate 
(a position) 1829. 

1. The other Comet could be seen with the naked 
eye 1665. Phr. To s. double, to s. two objects 
where only one exists, esp. as a sign of drunken- 
ness. To s. the red light, to see danger ahead; to 
take fright. To s. the back of, to be rid of (an un- 
welcome visitor, ete.); so to s. the last of. To s. 
things (colloq.), to have hallucinations. To s. the 
light, red, one's way: see the associated words. To 
s. daylight or light, to have a clear perception of 
things. c. Phr. To s. a vision. d. I saw the tears 
start from his eyes 1779. I say what I saw done 
SWINBURNE. 2. I write and read till I can't s., 
and then I walk 1712. So drunk that he could not 
8. FIELDING. There are no ears to hear, or eyes 
tos. KEATS. 3. She saw nothing before her but 
distress and misery 1825. I sce that you are speak- 
ing your mind 1875. Why didn't you tell Geoffrey 

‘ou didn't s. the good of sending so many? 1888. 

- What..the English did will be seen later on 
KIPLING. c. Look'ee Serjeant, no Coaxing, no 
Wheedling, d'ye s. FARQUHAR. I s., often used 
collog. in assenting to an explanation or argu- 
ment. You 8., sometimes appended parenthetic- 
ally to a statement of a fact known to the hearer, 
which explains or excuses something that pro- 
vokes surprise or blame, d. Thou. .dost neuer s. 
me as I am SIDNEY. Phr, To 8. eye to eye: sce EYE 
8b. I. 4. 4. Don’t yous, I am tired to death? 1765. 
She was never seen angry but twice or thrice in her 
life THACKERAY. b. Did you s. her death in the 
paper? THACKERAY. 5. The finish was one worth 
going miles to s. 1878, We have trotted about, 
and seen the sights 1881. b. No man would ad- 
vance money upon an estate without seeing the 
title deeds 1818. Seen and allowed, seen and ap- 
proved, etc., a formula used in certifying the 
official inspection of a document. d. But s., the 
evening star comes forth! WORDSW. 6. I am just 
going to ride out to s. if air and exercise will get me 
astomach 1766, absol. Ah, something terrible has 
happened! I must run and s.] HAWTHORNE, 7. 
We saw the ladies into the brougham 1888. To 
8. (a person) off, to be present at (his) starting for 
a journey; used imper. to a dog to urge him to 
Scare a person away. To s. (a book) through the 
press. 8. It behoves us to s. that we are not out- 
stripped by our rivals abroad 1884. b. If you get. 
your letters ready. I will s. and get them franked 
1825. 9. Others may doe as they s. good 1663. 
10. I never saw his equal for pluck and daring 
THACKERAY. Phr. To 8. life, the world, to acquire 
ene of the activities or pleasures of human 
existence. To have seen better days, to have been 
formerly better off than now. To have seen one's 
day, one’s best days, to be no longer in one’s prime. 
b. At length he came to a resolution. .to ‘wait and 
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8. what would turn np for the best 1825. See also 
Warr v. c. Phr. I'U s. him hanged (damned, 
further, etc.) first (colloq.). d. Eighteen rivers 
have seen their navigation improved 1849. 11. 
Remember, my sonne, that shee saw many dan- 
gers for thee Tobit 4:4. They s. A happy youth, 
and their old age Is beautiful and free WORDSW, 
To have seen service: see SERVICE! II. 6 b. 12. Phr. 
To go or come io (or and) s., to visit, call upon, 
To s. much or little of (a person), to be often or 
seldom in his society; He saw little of any Whigs 
MACAULAY. b. I want him to come and s. a phy- 
sician about the illness of which he spoke to me 
1875. c. My master is just going to dinner, and 
can’t s. anybody now 1802. d. Cymb. 1. i. 124, 

Phr. Let me 8., let us 8., indicating that the speak- 
er is trying to recall something to memory, or 
finds it necessary to reflect before answering a 

juestion. (Fair, etc.) to see, in visible aspect. 

hraseologicalcombs. withpreps. Seeabout—. 
To attend to; to take steps with reference to; 
also, to see what can be done with regard to, I'll 
8. about it, often used collog. to evade giving an im- 
mediate decision. S. into —. To perceive (by 
physical or mental sight) what is below the sur- 
face of. tS. on, upon —. To look on, look at, S. 
through —. To s. objects on the other side of (an 
aperture, or something transparent) Hence fig., 
to penetrate (a disguise, fallacious appearance), 
to detect (an imposture), to perceive the real 
character or aims of (a person). Phr. To s. through 
a brick wall, to have abnormal acuteness, S. to —. 
a. To attend to, do what is needful for; to provide 
for the wants of; to charge oneself with (a duty, a 
business). b. To take special care about (a mat- 
ter) with advs. S. out. a. To survive. b. Ina 
drinking contest, to outlast. c. To go through with 
to the end. S. through. To continue to watch or 
take part in (a matter) until the end; to take care 
that (a person) comes successfully through his 
difficulties. 

See-bright (st. breit). 1863. [f. SEE v. + 
Brigut a. A rendering of clear-eye, perversion 
ofclary.] = CLARY sb.* 

Seed (sid), sb. [0 E. sēd, Anglian séd, cor- 
resp. to OFris séd, OS. sdd (Du. zaad), OHG. 
sdt (G. saat), ON. sáð, Goth. -seps in mana- 
séps i= Gmo. *s&óiz, *s®dam, f. . Sow v.] 
1. a. That which is or may be sown; the 
(ripe) ovules of a plant or plants, esp. as 
collected for the purpose of being sown. Also, 
Agric. and Hort., applied to other parts of 
plants (e.g. tubers, bulbs) when preserved for 
the purpose of propagating a new crop. In 
pl., kinds of seed. b. An individual grain of 
seed. In Bot., restricted to the fertilized ovule 
of a phanerogam, but pop. applied also to 
the ‘spore’ of a cryptogam, etc. OE. c. pl. 
(a) Land sown with corn. (b) Clover and 
‘artificial’ grasses raised from seed. 1794. d. 
collect. sing. and pl. Various kinds of grain 
Suitable as the food of a cage-bird 1897. 2. 
fig. The germ or latent beginning of some 
growth or development. Also, with ref. to 
the Parable of the Sower, applied to religious 
or other teaching, viewed with regard to its 
degree of fruitfulness. OE. 3. = SEMEN. Now 
rare. ME. 4. Offspring, progeny. Now rare 
exc. in Biblical phraseology. OE. 5. a. sing. 
and pl. The ova of the lobster and of the 
silkworm moth 1620. b. Oyster-spat 1721. 

1. Every herb bearing 8. Gen. 1:29. Phr. To run 
to 8. (see RUN v.); also io grow to s., be in 8.; Oh 
fie, fle, "tis an vnweeded Garden That growes to 8. 
SHAKS. b. Like the dry remnant of a gardei 
flower Whose seeds are shed Worpsw. 2. Yet 
then likewise the wicked seede of vice Began to 
spring SPENSER. The seeds of knowledge may be 
planted in solitude, but must be cultivated in 
publick JOHNSON. 4. His s. shal bycome faderles 
in straunge lond CAXTON. z v 

attrib. and Comb.: s.-bed, a bed for sowing seeds; 
the seedlings growing there; -box, (a) the recept- 
acle for the s. in a grain-sowing-machine; (b) U.S. 
a plant of the genus Ludwigia (from its cubical 
pod); -bud, Bot. the lower part of the pistil; the 
rudiment of the s.-vessel or the embryo fruit; 
coat, Bot. = TESTA; cotton, cotton in its 
native state, with the seed not separated; -eater, 
-feeder, any granivorous bird, spec. the Grass- 
quit, Phonifara bicolor; -field, a field where s. is 
sown; -lac, resin broken off the twigs of trees ant 
triturated with water: -leaf, -lobe — COTYLE- 
DON 3; -pan, a pan of red earthenware used for 
the raising of plants from seed; - plant, (a) a plant 
grown from seed, a seedling; (b) a plant grown for 
its seed; -plot = s.-bed (now only transf. and fig); 
-snipe, a bird of the S. Amer. genus Thinocoryss 
stick, a mite of the family Izodida; -vessel = 
PERICARP; -weed, a weed that propagates itself 
by seeding. Hence See-dless a, devoid of s. or 


Seed (sid), v. late ME. It. prec.] I. intr. 
To produce seed; to run to seed. fAlso occas. 


SEED-CAKE 


pass. b. To develop into something undesir- 


able 1898. 
First doe we bud, then blow; next s., last fall 


1600. 

II. trans. 1. To sow (land) with seed 1440. 
2. To sow (a particular kind of seed) upon 
land 1560. +3. To sprinkle or cover a surface 
lightly with; so, to decorate the material of a 
garment with powdering of small ornament 
—1078. 4. To remove the seeds from (fruit), to 
‘stone 1904. 5. Lawn Tennis, ete. To place 
the names of selected playersin a tournament 
in certain places in an order of names other- 
wise decided by lot, so as to ensure that those 
players shall not meet in an early stage of the 
tournament (orig. U.S.) 1911. 

1. He giues them also Wheat tos. their land 1598. 
Phr. T'o s. down, to sow grass or clover seeds 
amongst (a crop of oats, Wheat, etc.). 3. Theo- 
sophia. all in white, a blue mantle seeded with 
starres D. JONS. 

See-d-cake. 1573. A sweet cake flavoured 
with caraway seeds. 

See-d-corn. 1592. Grain (occas. a grain 
of corn) for sowing in order to produce a new 
crop. 

Seeder (st. dor), [OE. sZdere, f. sæd SEED 
ab.; see -ER'.] fl. One who sows seed; a 
sower —1500. 2. A mechanical contrivance 
for sowing seed 1875, 

Seedling (si-dlin), sb. and a. 1660. lt. 
SEED sb. + -LING',] A. sb. 1. A young plant 
developed from a seed, esp. one raised from 
seed as dist. from a slip, cutting, etc. 2. A 
small seed 1809. 

2. Not so much as the shadow, hint, or merest s. 
of a kiss HARDY. 

B. adj. 1. Developed or raised from seed 
1683. 2. Of the nature of a small seed; exist- 
ing in a rudimentary state 1886. 3. Of oysters: 
Hatched from ‘seed’ 1862. 

2. He saw that I..had some s. brains which 
would come up in time RUSKIN. 

Seed-lip (si-dlip). (OK. s&dléap; see SEED 
sb., LEAP sh.] A basket in which seed is 
carried in the process of sowing by hand. 

tSee-dness. 1440. [f. SEED v. + -NESS.] 
Ehe action of sowing or state of being sown 

Seed-pearl (st. dps). 1551. [f. SEED sb.] 
A minute pearl having the appearance of a 
seed, usu. drilled and fastened to some mate- 
rialto be worn as an ornament. 


Bracelets of braided Hair, Pomander, and Seed- 
Pearl STEELE. 

Seedsman (si-dzmén). 1592. [f. genitive 
of SEED sb. + MAN sb.] 1. A sower of seed. 
2. A dealer in seed 1691. 

Seed-time (si-ditoim). late ME. If. SEED 
sb. + TIME ab.] The season of sowing seed. 

While the earth remaineth, seed-time and har- 
uest. shall not cease Gen. 8:22. 

Seedy (si-di), a. 1574. [f. SEED sb. + -Y*.] 
1. Abounding in seed; full of seed. 2. Shabby, 
illlooking (like a flowering plant that has 
run to seed) 1739. b. Unwell, poorly, ‘not up 
to the mark' 1858, 3. Glass-making. Contain- 
ing minute bubbles 1856. 

2. A s. (poor) half-pay Captain 1739. b. This 
Sen I was very dull and s. DICKENS. 

‘omb. S.-toe, a diseased condition of a horse's 
foot. Hence See-di-ly adv., -ness. 

Seeing (si-in), quasi-conj. 1503. [orig. 
Pres. pple. of SEE v.] S. (that): Considering 
the fact that; inasmuch as; since, because. 

As towching the house of the Charterhouse I 
pry. „that it may be turned into a better use (s. 

is in the face of the world) CRANMER. 

Seek, sb. 1500. [f. next.] A series of notes 
Upon a horn calling out hounds to begin a 
chase. Usu. to blow a s. 1826. 

Seek (sik), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. sought 
(80t). [OK. sécan, (cf. BEsEECH) = OFTis. 
stka, séza, OS. sokian (Du. zoeken), OHG. 
Suohhan, (G. suchen), ON. sækja, Goth. sdkjan 
= pmo. *sükjan, f. base *sók- = Western IE. 
57 80 'sag-, repr. also by L. sagire perceive 

y scent, etc.] I. trans. 1. To go in search or 
queer of; to try to find, look for. 2. To try 
‘0 discover or find out. Also with out, up. 
à Ow rare or Obs. OE. 3. To go to, visit, 
“sort to (a place). arch. OE. 4.fTo come or 
Hu to (a person) in order to see or visit him; 
9 resort to (for help, or the like) —1538. b. 
Spec. To approach, draw near to (God), in 
put etc. [A Hebraism.] OE. t5. To pursue 

h hostile intention; to go to attack, ad- 
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vance against; to persecute, harass, afflict 
—1606. 6. To try to obtain; to try to bring 
about or effect. Also with out. OE. 7. To 
ask for, demand, request (from a person); 
to inquire OE. b. pass. To be courted, to be 
‘in request’ as a companion. Of a woman: 
To be wooed or asked in marriage. 1671. 8. 
To search, explore (a place) in order to find 
something ME. fb. With immaterial obj.: 
To examine, investigate, scrutinize; to try, 
test 1611. 9. To make it one's aim, to try or 
attempt fo (do something) OE. 

1. I will seeke Some Ditch, wherein to dye 
SHAKS. Other persons should be sought who can 
do the necessary business with more skill BURKE. 
Phr. To s. dead, chiefly in the imper., as an order 
ga to a dog to seek and retrieve killed game. 2. 

ow let vs on, my Lords, . . And seeke how we may 
preiudice the Foe SHAKS. Its cause must be 
sought in the state. of the atmosphere 1803, 3. 
Te s. a saint, etc., to visit his shrine; To Caun- 
turbury they wende The hooly blisful martir for 
to seke CHAUCER. 4. b. O God. .early wil I seke 
the COVERDALE Ps. 62(3]. 5. Ant. & Cl. II. ij. 161. 
6. She sought consolation in district visiting 1908. 
7. I will seeke satisfaction of you SHAKS. b. His 
daughter, sought by many Prowest Knights MILT. 
8. b. Cymb. IV. ii. 100. 9. He sought to drown his 
sorrow for the defeat in floods of beer THACKERAY. 

IL. intr. 1. absol. To make search OE. 2. To 
go, resort, pay a visit (io, unto a person, to, 
into a place). Obs. exc. arch. ME. b. To 
apply, have recourse to or unto (a person, for 
something); to pay court, make request or 
petition fo. Obs. exc. arch. late ME. tc. To 
resort to (a remedy, means of help) 1819. 

1. Yf ze wyll haue hym, goo, & syke, syke, syke! 
1450. To have far to s.; cf. ITI. I. 2. Wisdoms self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired Solitude MILT. b. You 
have been sought to by some of the first Families 
in the Nation, for your Alliance RICHARDSON. €. 
S. to prayer and penance SCOTT, 

Phr. S. after —. To go in quest of, look for; to 
try to find, reach, or obtain. Now chiefly in pas- 
sive: To be desired or in demand; to be courted, 
to have one's presence desired. S. for — (= I. 
1,2, 5.) tS. on, upon —, a. To set on, attack, 
assail. b. To approach, (a person) in order to 
obtain something. 

III. Uses of the infinitive to seek. 1. Not to 
be found or not yet found, not at hand, ab- 
sent, missing, lacking. Far to s., far out of 
reach, a long way off. late ME. b. With neg.: 
Not hard to find, not absent or wanting. 
Also not far to s. late ME. 2. Of a person, his 
faculties, etc.: a. At a loss or at fault; un- 
able to act, understand, etc. ; puzzled to know 
or decide. Obs. or arch. late ME. b. Wanting 
or deficient in; without skill or learning in. 
With for: At a loss for, unable to find. arch. 
1522. 

Comb.: s.-no-farther, -further, a kind of apple. 

Seeker (si-koz). ME. If. SEEK v. + -ER*.] 
1. One who seeks. b. Eccl. Hist. (With capit- 
al S.) As the designation assumed by a class 
of sectaries in the 16-17th c., who professed 
to be seeking the true church, eto. 1645. 2. 
An instrument used in seeking or searching 
1658. 

+Seel, v.t 1618. [Of unkn. origin.] Naut. 
intr. Of a ship: To make a sudden lurch to 
one side —1753. Hence fSeel sb. -1753. 

Seel (sil), v.* 1500. [Later form of tsile 
(xv1) — OFr. ciller, siller or med.L. ciliare, f. 
L. cilium eyelid.] 1. trans. To close the eyes 
of (a hawk or other bird) by stitching up the 
eyelids with a thread tied behind the head; 
chiefly used as part of the taming process in 
falconry. Also, to stitch up (the eyes of a 
bird). 2. transf. To close (a person's eyes). 
Also fig. to make blind, hoodwink. 1591. 

2. Shee that so young could giue out such a Seem- 
ing To seele her Fathers eyes vp SHAKS. 

jeely (sili), a, Obs. exc. dial. IME. seli(e 
:- OE. *s&lig; see SILLY.) 1. Happy, bliss- 
ful; fortunate, lucky, well-omened, auspic- 
ious. 2. Spiritually blessed; pious, holy, good 
ME. 3. Innocent, harmless ME. 4. Deserving 
of pity or sympathy; miserable; helpless, 
defenceless ME. 5. Insignificant; mean, 
poor; feeble ME. 7. Foolish, simple, silly 
1529. 

Seem (sim), v. [ME. seme — ON. sema 
honour (MSw. befit), f. semr fitting, seemly.] 
+I. quasi-trans. with obj. orig. dative. To be 
suitable to, befit, beseem. Also absol. —1615. 

For it seemeth much in a King, if. he can take 
hold of any superficial! Ornaments and shewes of 
learning BACON. 


SEEMLY 


II. intr. To have a semblance or appearance. 
As personal verb. 1. To appear to be, to be 
apparently (what is expressed by the com- 
ment) ME. 2. With inf.: To appear to be or 
io do something ME. b. In mod. use, the 
combination of seems with an inf. often = the 
finite verb qualified by ‘probably’, ‘if the 
evidence may be trusted’ 1841. c. To appear 
to oneself; to imagine oneself, or think one 
perceives oneself, fo do something 1638. 3. To 
appear to exist or to be present. Chiefly in 
there seems (followed by the subject); other- 
wise poet. or rhet. Also, there seems to be. late 
ME. 

1. As the mone lyght, Ageyn whom all the sterres 
semen But smale candels CHAUCER, A silly rogue, 
but one that would seem a gentleman PEPYS. 2. 
The Parian Marble, there, shall s. to move, In 
breathing Statues DRYDEN. Young women are 
not the angels they s. to be 1756. b. Sicily seems 
to contain no iron 1841, c. I s. again to share th 
smile, I s. to hang upon thy tone SHELLEY. 3. 
There seemed a general consensus of opinion that 
inventors were a nuisance 1883. 

**Impersonal uses. I. It seems. a. It ap- 
pears, it is apparently true (that); it is seen 
(that). Also followed by as if, as though. ME. 
b. Used parenthetically. Often = ‘So I am 
informed’, or * As it appears from rumour or 
report’. late ME. c. It should s., it would s.: 
expressing more of hesitation or uncertainty 
than it seems. late ME. 2. The it of the im- 
personal verb is sometimes omitted ME. 

1. It seemes to mee, That yet we sleepe, we 
dreame SHAKS. It seems I must remit seeing you 
1687. Phr. It seems 80, 80 it seems = ‘it seems that 
it is so’, b. There is still, however, it seems, a 
hope for mankind MACAULAY. c. From all this it 
would s. that he could not have been much under 
fifty when he was compelled to abjure 1902. 2, 
Her seemed she scarce had been a day One of 
God's choristers D. G. RossETTI. If he did so, as 
seems likely enough, it was excusable 1912. 

III. trans. To think, deem. To s. good = 
to think good. —1627. b. To think fit —1610. 

It was a Fairye, as al the peple semed CHAUCER. 
Hence See-mer, one who seems, or makes a pre- 
tence or show. 

Seeming (si-min), vbl. sb. late ME. 
[-ING'.] The action of SEEM v. 1. The action 
or fact of appearing to be. 2. The form in 
which a person or thing seems or appears; 
look, aspect. late ME. 3. External appear- 
ance considered as deceptive, or as distin- 
guished from reality; an illusion, a semblance 
1576. . 

1. The events which are the most threatening in 
their s., speak to us of hope 1845. Phr. In s., in all 
8., to all appearance. To (my) s., as (I) think. 2. 
Your behaviour is above your s. H. WALPOLE. 

Seeming (si-min), ppl. a. ME. [-ING*.] 
That seems. tl. Suitable, beseeming; ac- 
cording 1687. 2. Apparent to the senses or to 
the mind, as distinct from what is ME. 3. 
Used advb. (often hyphened) with other adjs. 
= next 2. 1590. 

2. A s. Widow, and a secret Bride DRYDEN. 3. 
With chaunge of cheare the s. simple maid Let 
fall her eyen SPENSER. Hence See: mingness, 
unreal pretence, plausibility; s. existence or pre- 
sence. 

Seemingly (si-minli), adv. 1483. [f. prec. 
+ -LY*.] 1. Fittingly, becomingly. Now rare. 
2. To external appearance, apparently 1598. 
3. So far as it appears from the evidence; so 
far as one can judge from circumstances 1715. 
b. parenthetically. As it seems 1702. 

2. Now the City-Dame was so well bred, as s. to 
take All in Good Part 1692. 

See-mless, a. Obs. exc. arch. 1596. f. 
SEEM v. (assumed to be the source of SEEMLY 
a.)  -LESS.] Unseemly ; shameful; unfitting. 

Seemly (si-mli), a. (ME. semeliche — ON. 
seemiligr, f. semr; see SERM v., -LY'.] I. Of a 
pleasing or goodly appearance, fair, well- 
formed, handsome. Obs. exc. dial. 2. Of 
things: Pleasant (esp. to the sight); handsome 
in appearance; of fine or stately proportion 
ME. 3. Of conduct, speech, appearance: 
Conformable to propriety or good taste; be- 
coming, decorous ME. 4. Appropriate 
—1634. 

1. She is nothing so Fayre as she hathe bene re- 
portyd, howbeit she is well and semelye CROM- 
WELL. 2. Their gownes. . white or of other seem- 
lie colour 1585. 3. That our liues be honest and 
semely, not dissolute and lawlesse 1579. 4. Delight 
is not seemely for a foole Prov. 19:10. Hence 
See-mlihead, (arch.) seemliness. jSee:mli-ly 
adv., -ness. 


SEEMLY 


Seemly (si-mli), adv. ME. [- ON. semiliga, 
f. sæmr; see prec., -LY*.] 1. In a pleasing 
manner; so as to present a fair, handsome, 
orstately appearance. Now arch. 2. Fitting- 
ly, appropriately; becomingly ME. 

1. A man before him stood, Not rustic as before, 
but seemlier clad MILT. 

Seen (sin) ppl. a. late ME. [pa. pple. of 
SEE v.] 1. In senses of the verb. Now rare 
exc. in antithesis with unseen. 2. To be (well, 
ill, ete.) s.: to be (well, ill, etc.) versed in some 
art or science. Now arch. 1528. (See also 
WELL-SEEN.) 

2. A schoole-master Well seene in Musicke SHAKS. 
Mn. of mature yeares, and seene in the warres 

20. 

Seep (sip), v. dial. and U.S. 1790. [perh. 
dial. development of OE. sipian; see SIPE v.] 
intr. = SIPE v. So Seep sb. moisture that 
seeps out; a small spring; U.S. a place where 
petroleum oozes out slowly. See'py a. U.S. 
badly drained. 

Seepage (st-péd3). dial. and U.S. 1825. 
[f. prec. + -AGE.] Percolation or oozing of 
water or fluid; leakage; also, that which 
oozes. 

Seer" (sa, in sense 1 also si-o1). late ME. 
It. SEE v. + -ER?.] 1. gen. One who sees (rare). 
2. One to whom divine revelations are made 
in visions. In mod. use occas. transf., one 
gifted with profound spiritual insight. late 
ME. 3. A magician; one who has the power 
of second sight. Also a crystal-gazer, a 
seryer. 1661. 

1. Strangers & seldome seers feel the beauty of 
them more than you who dwell with them JER. 
TAYLOR. Hence See-ress, a females, See'rship, 
the office or function of a s. 

Seer“ (sPa). Anglo-Ind. Pl. seer, seers. 
1618. [Hindi ser.) A denomination of weight 
varying in different parts of India from over 
31b to 8 ounces (usu, = 21b.). As a measure 
of capacity = a litre, or 1°76 pints. 

Seer-fish: see SEIR-FISH. 

Seersucker (si^aspkoi). 1757. [E. Indian 
alt. of Pers. Kir o Sakar lit. ‘milk and 
sugar’, transf, ‘a striped linen garment'.] A 
thin linen, occas. cotton, fabric of Indian 
manufacture, striped and having a crapy 
surface. Now chiefly applied to imitations 
made in the U.S. 

See-saw, int., sb., and a. 1040. [A re- 
duplicating formation symbolic of alternat- 
ing movement.] A. int. (si-sQ*) Used as part of 
a rhythmical jingle, app. sung by sawyers, or 
by children imitating them at their work. 
Hence in nursery songs. B. sb. (si-80) 1. The 
motion of going up one moment and down 
the next, or of swaying backwards and for- 
wards. Also, a child's amusement in which 
children sit one or more at each end of a 
board or piece of timber balanced so that 
the ends move alternately up and down. 1704. 
b. hist. = CROSS-RUFF 2. 1746. 2. A plank 
arranged for playing see-saw 1824. C. adj. 
(s-80) Moving up and down, or backwards 
and forwards, in the manner of a see-saw. 
Also fig. 1735. 

His wit all s., between that and this, Now high, 
now low, now master up, now miss POPE. 

See:-saw:, v. 1712. ff. SEE-SAW sb.] 1. 
intr. a. To move up and down, or backwards 
and forwards; to undergo a see-saw motion ; 
also to play see-saw. 2. (rans. To cause to 
move in a see-saw motion 1801. 

2. He ponders, he see-saws himself to and fro 
LYTTON. 

Seethe (sið), v. Pa. t. seethed, tsod. Pa. 
pple. seethed, tsodden. [OE. séopan = 
OF ris. sidtha, OS. *siodan, OHG. siodan (Du. 
zieden, sieden), ON. sjóða, f. Gme. *seup- 
*saup- *suÓ-.] I. trans. To boil; to make or 
keep boiling hot; to subject to the action of 
boiling liquid; esp. to cook (food) by boiling 
or stewing; also, to make an infusion or 
decoction of (a substance) by boiling or 
stewing. Obs. or arch. 2. intr. (for passive). 
To be boiled; to be subjected to boiling or 
stewing; to become boiling hot. ME. 3. trans. 
To reduce to a condition resembling that of 
food which has lost its flavour or crispness by 
boiling or stewing; to soak or steep in a 
liquid; to dissipate the vitality or freshness of 
(the brain, blood, spirits, etc.) by excessive 
heat or by intoxicating liquor. Chiefly pass. 
1599. 4. intr. (transf. from 2). Of a liquid, 
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vapour, etc.: To rise, surge or foam up, as if 
boiling; to form bubbles or foam 1535. 5. fig. 
To be in a state of inward agitation, tur- 
moil, or ‘ferment’ 1606. 

1. Cold meat, seethed, Italian fashion, in naus- 
eous oil 1835. 2. The water begins to seeth 1801. 
3. They drown their wits, seeth their brains in ale 
BURTON. 5. The city had all through the interval 
been seething with discontent 1874. Hence 
Seethe sb. seething, ebullition; intense commo- 
tion or heat. See-thingly adv. 

Sefton (se,fton). 1885. [From the title of 
the Earl of Sefton.] A form of landau. 

Segment (se-gmént), sb. 1570. [- L. 
segmentum, f. sec-, stem of secare cut; see 
-MENT.] 1. A piece cut or broken off; a 
fragment (rare) 1586. 2. Geom. A plane figure 
contained by a right line and a portion of the 
cireumference of a circle. In full s. of a 
circle. 1570. b. A segmental portion of any- 
thing having a cireular or spherical form 
1646. 3. Geom. The finite part of a line 
between two points; a division of a line 
1617. b. Acoustics. Each of the portions into 
which the length of a vibrating string, wire, 
etc. is divided by the nodes 1803. 4. Each 
of the parts into which a thing is or may be 
divided; a division, section 1762. 5. Bol. 
Each of the portions into which a leaf or 
other plant-organ is divided by long clefts or 
incisions 1713. 6. Biol. and Embryol. a. 
Each of the longitudinal divisions com- 
posing the body in some animals, esp. in the 
Articulata; a somite, metamere 1826. b. A 
cell formed by segmentation 1862. 7. Anat. 
Each complete series of bones forming a 
vertebra of the spinal column; also, each of 
the three annular divisions of the cranium. 
proper 1844. b. A division of the spinal cord 
and nerves 1855. 8. = s. (or SEGMENTAL) 
arch. 1836, 

2. S. of a sphere, à solid figure bounded by a por- 
tion of the surface of a sphere and an intersecting 
plane. 4. Being unable to divide the orange into 
its segments, he ventures upon a great liquid bite 


attrib. and Comb., with the meaning SEGMENTAL 
(sense 1), esp. in the names of mechanical appli- 
ances, parts of machinery, etc., indicating the 
shape of the essential or working part, as s.-arch, 
"roof, vault; s.-gear, -valve, -wheel, ete. 

Segment (se-gmént), v. 1859. [f. prec.] 
1. trans. To subject to the process of seg- 
mentation or division and multiplication of 
cells; to produce (new cells) by this process. 
2. intr. Of a cell or ovum: To divide or split 
up and give origin to one or more new cells 
by segmentation 1888. 3. (rans. To divide 
into segments 1872. Hence Se:&mented 
ppl. a. Anat., Bot., etc. consisting of, divided 
into, segments; divided or split up by seg- 
mentation into cells. 

Segmental (segme-ntiil), a. 1816. [f. SEG- 
MENT sb. + -AL'.] 1. Having the form of a 
segment (or, loosely, of an arc) of a circle; 
esp. Arch. of an arch, a pediment, window- 
head, ete. 1816. 2. Of, pertaining to, or 
composed of segments or divisions 1854. b. 
Path. Characterized by segmentation or 
division into segments 1896. Hence Segmen- 
tally adv. 

Segmentary (segme-ntari), a. 
as prec, + ARX. Cf. Fr. segmentaire.] 1. 
Segmental. 2. Pertaining to segments or 
divisions; composed of segments 1898. 

Segmentation (se:gménté!-fon). 1851. If. 
SEGMENT v. + -ATION.] The process of 
division into segments, chiefly in biological 
applications; spec. in Embryol., the process 
by which, in the Metazoa, the germinal cell 
or protoplasmic mass is converted by 
division into a multitude of cells, which 
5 metamorphosed into the tissue of the 

ody. 

ale. : s. cavity = BLASTOCELE. 

Segregate (se-grigét), a. and sb. late ME. 
I- L. segregatus, pa. pple. of segregare; see 
next, -ATE' and :. A. adj. 1. Separated, set 
apart, isolated. Now rare. 2. spec. (Zool., 
Bot., ete.) Separated (wholly or partially) 
from the parent or from one another; not 
aggregated 1793. B. sb. Math. One of a 
smallest select aggregate of products of irre- 
ducible covariants which suffices to provide 
by linear combination all covariants of every 
degree and order 1878. 


1853. (f. 
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Segregate (se-grige't), v. 1542. [~ segregat- 
pa. ppl. stem of L. segregare separate from 
the flock, etc., f. se- SE- + grex, greg-, flock; 
see -ATE*.] I. trans. To separate (a person, a 
body or class of persons) from the general 
body, or from some particular class; to set 
apart, isolate, seclude. 2. To separate or 
isolate (one thing from others); esp. Chem., 
Geol., etc. (of natural agencies) to separate 
out and collect (certain particular con- 
stituents of a compound or mixture), In 
scientific classification: To remove (certain 
species) ete, from a group and place them 
apart. 1579. 3. inir. for refi. To separate 
from a main body or mass and collect in one 
place 1863. 

1. So the Anabaptistes in our time. .segregated 
themselues from the companye of other men 
LATIMER. 

Segregation (segrigé'-fon). 1555. [-late L. 
segregatio, on-, f. as prec.; see to.] 1. The 
action of segregating 1615. b. The separation 
of a portion or portions of a collective or 
complex unity from the rest; the isolation of 
particular constituents of a compound or 
mixture 1612. tc. spec. Separation from a 
church or ecclesiastical organization —1683, 
2. The condition of being segregated 1668, 3, 
concr. Something segregated 1503. 

Segregative (se-grige'tiv), a. 1588. [- 
med. L. segregativus, f. às prec.; see -IVE.] 
1. Having the power or effect of separating. 
ta. Gram. and Logic. Applied to adversative 
and disjunctive conjunctions. Hence of a 
proposition, Consisting of members joined 
by a segregative conjunction. —1626. b. 
Having the property of separating the 
elements or constituent parts of matter 1674, 
2. Of persons: Given to separation or dis- 
union. Of an individual: Unsociable, 168i 

Segregator (se-grigé!toz) 1903. [f. S. 
GATE v. + -OR 2.] An instrument for obtain- 
ing the urine from each kidney separately. 

\\Seguidilla (segidi-ba). 17 Sp., f. 
seguida following, sequence, f. seguir follow. 
A Spanish dance in 2 or à time; also, the 
music for this. 

Seicento (seitfe-nto). 1866. [It.; short 
for mil seicento one thousand six hundred.) 
The 17th c. considered as a period of Italian 
art. 

Seidlitz (se-dlits), 1784. Name of a village 
in Bohemia, where there is a spring impreg- 
nated with magnesium sulphate and car- 
bonie acid. Used attrib. in 1S. salt, mag- 
nesium sulphate; +S, water, an artificial 
aperient water of the same composition as 
the water of the S. spring. Hence in S. 
powder (arbitrarily named), a dose con- 
sisting of two powders, one of tartaric acid 
and the other of a mixture of potassium 
tartrate and sodium bicarbonate, which are 
mixed in water and drunk while effervescing. 

Seigneur  (sen'ór). 2. [= (00 Er. 
Seigneur := L. senior, or-; see SEIGNOR.] 
a. Fr. Hist., A feudal lord; a noble taking his 
designation from the name of his estate. b. 
In Canada, the holder of a SEIGNEURY ; one of 
the landed gentry. 

Grand s., a person of high rank or whose deport- 
ment or behaviour suggests this. 

Seigneurial (séniü*riál) a. 1656. [- Fr. 
seigneurial, f. seigneur, infi. by seigneurie; see 


prec. Ai. Pertaining to a seigneur (in 
France or Canada). Also occas. = SEIG- 
NORIAL, 


Seigneury (sé-niüri, ||Seigneurie (5 
nvGri), 1620, [— Fr. seigneurie (O Fr. seignorie); 
see SEIGNEUR, e, and cf. SRIGNIORY.] 
1. a. Fr. Hist. A territory under the govern- 
ment of a seigneur, b. In Canada, a landed 
estate, held (until 1854) by feudal tenure. 2. 
In Canada, the mansion of a seigneur 1895. 

Seignior (Senior). ME. [- AFr. segnour, 
OFr. seignor (mod. seigneur) - L. senior, -O. ; 
see SEIGNEUR, -OR 4.] 1. Orig., synonymous 
with Lonp; a person high in rank or author- 
ity, a ruler, a feudal superior; the lord of & 
manor. Now rare. +2. Used to represent It. 
SIGNOR or Fr. SEIGNEUR in designations © 
Italians or Frenchmen —1718. 

Seigniorage, seignorage (sényóréd3 
1444. [- OFr. seignorage, -eurage (mad. 
-euriage), f. seignor; see prec., -AGE.] i 
Lordship, dominion —1820. 2. A duty levie 


SEIGNIORY 


on the coining of money for the purpose of 
covering the expenses of minting, and as a 
source of revenue to the crown, claimed by 
the sovereign by virtue of his prerogative 
1444. 3. A duty claimed by the over-lord 
upon the output of certain minerals, a 
royalty 1859. 

3. The seignorage levied on tin in the Duchy of 
Cornwall MACAULAY. 


Seigniory, seignory (sé-nyóri. ME. 
[- OFr. seignorie (later seigneurie); see 
SEIGNEUR, **, and cf. SEIGNEURY.] tl. 


Lordship, domination, sovereignty —1084, 2. 
spec. Feudal lordship or dominion; the 
authority, rights, and privileges of a feudal 
lord 1464. b. A particular feudal lordship; in 
Eng. Law chiefly, the relation of the lord to 
the tenants of a manor 1466. 3. The territory 
under the dominion of a lord; esp. a feudal 
domain. Sometimes used for SEIGNEURY 
with ref. to France or Canada. ME. 4. 
A body of 'seigniors' or lords, Often with 
ref.to Italy, — SIGNORIA. 1485. 

1. If hee would. do homage to him, he should re- 
accept his seniory 1638. 2. b. A s. appendant 
passes with the grant of the manor; a s. in gross 
that is a s. which has been severed from the 
demesne lands of the manor to which it was 
originally appendant—must be specially con- 
veyed by deed of grant 1886. 

Seignoral (sé!*nyórál), a. Hist. 1627 [app. f. 
SEIGN()OR + -AL'.] = next. 

Seignorial (smd. ria), a. 1818. [f. as 
prec, + AL.] Pertaining to a seignior or 
seigniors. 

Seine (sé'n), sb. (OE. segne = OS., OHG. 
segina i= WGmc, *sa:gina — L. sagéna (whence 
OFr. saine, mod. seine) — Gr. oayńvn; rein- 
forced in ME. from OFr.] A fishing net 
designed to hang vertically in the water, the 
onde being drawn together to enclose the 

ish. 

To shoot a s, (or 8,-net), to throw it out into 
VOU Rz S, t adapted fi 

'omb.: S.-boat, a boat a 
and throwing out a s.; net, Dah ve 7 
a fisherman who uses a s., or one employed to 
haulin a s.; also, a s.-boat. 

Seine (sen), v. 1836. [t. prec.] a. intr. 
To fish or catch fish with a seine. b. trans. To 
catch or fish with a seine. 

Seir-fish, seer-fish (stiff) 1727. [The 
first element repr. Pg. serra, name of the fish.] 
An East Indian scombroid fish, Cybium 
guttatum. 

Seise, v. Law. The usual spelling of SEIZE 
v. in the sense: To put in possession, invest 
with the fee simple of. 

Seisin (sizin. [ME. sesinle, seisin(e 
= AFr. sesine, OFr. seisine, (also mod.) 
saisine, f. seisir SEIZE; see -INE*.] 1. In early 
use, Possession. Now only in Law, Possession 
as of freehold. b. In pop. language occas., 
applied loosely to the object (c.g. a turf, key, 
staff) handed over in ‘livery of 8.“ (see 
Livery sb. 5a) as a token of possession 1523. 
2. Sc. Law. The act of giving possession of 
feudal property by the delivery of symbols; 
also, the instrument by which such possession 
is proved. late ME. 

1. Phrases. 70 have, take 8. (in, of). Primer (also 
Premier) g.: see PRIMER d. 3 b. 

Seismic (soi-zmik), a. 1858. [f. Gr. oe: 
earthquake (f.  ceew shake) + -10.] 
Pertaining to, relating to, characteristie of, 
Connected with, or produced by an earth- 
Quake, earthquakes, or earth vibration. So 
Sel-smical a., -ly adv. Seismi-city, the 

‘quency per unit area of earthquakes of a 
ee country; the number representing 


Seismism (soizmizm). 1902. |f. Gr. 
ccouds + -ISM.] The phenomena of earth- 
Quake movements collectively. 

Seismograph (soi-zmograf). 1858. l. 
Edi comb. form of Gr. caouós + -GRAPH.] 
the instrument for recording automatically 
Sei: phenomena of earthquakes. Hence 
te Smo£ra-phic, -al adjs. connected with, 
ing ec by, or relating to a s.; of or pertain- 
ee dae i me 

iclence S ie 

Use of tho s, e of earthquakes; also, 
Seismology (sizmolódsi) 1858. |f. as 
[ee + -LOGY.] The science and study of 
hquakes, and their causes, effects, and 
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attendant phenomena. Hence Seismolo:- 
gic, -al adjs. of or pertaining tos. Seismo:- 
logist, an investigator of s. 

Seismometer (seizmo-mitoi) 1841. f. 
as prec. + -METER.] An instrument for 
measuring the intensity, direction, and 
duration of earthquakes. Hence Seismo- 
metric, -al adjs. of or pertaining to 
seismometry, or to a s. Seisomo-metry, 
the scientific study, determination and 
recording of earthquake phenomena, esp. 
by means of the s.; the scientific study, 
theory, and application of the s. 

Seismoscope (soi-zmoskó*p). 1851. [f. as 
prec. + -SCOPE.] A simple form of seismo- 
meter; a contrivance for detecting or 
indicating the occurrence of an earthquake 
Shock. 

Seity (siti. rare. 1709. [- med.L. 
seitas, f. L. se oneself; see -ITY.] That which 
constitutes the self, selfhood. 

Seizable (si-zib’l), a. 1461. [t. next + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being seized. Chiefly of 
property, that may lawfully be seized. 

Seize (siz), v. ME. [- OFr. seizir, (also 
mod.) saisir — Gallo-Rom., Frankish L. 
sacire (as in phr. ad proprium s., claim as 
one's own), Gme. *sakjan, f. *sak- process, 
procedure (see SAKE), which may have been 
partly conflated with Gmc. *satjan place, 
settle, SET v.] I. To put in possession. 1. 
Law. (In techn. use written seise.) trans. 
To put (a person) in legal possession of a 
feudal holding; to invest or endow with 
property; to establish in a holding or an 
office or dignity. b. To be seised of or, in: 
to be the legal possessor of. late MK. 2. 
transf. To be seized (seised) of or twith: to be 
in possession of. Now only arch. and with 
allusion to the legal use. 1477. 13. To settle, 
establish in a place; to place, seat, fix —1633. 
tb. Of a beast of prey: To fasten (its claws) 
upon. SPENSER. 

1. b. Phr. To be seised in fee, to be seised of (a 
manor, etc.) in his demesne as of fee, to be the 
holder of the fee simple. 2. If any that sell Goose 
Eggs do chance to be taken siesed with Hens 
[ 1855 are presently punished with thirty 
asl 


653. 

II. To take possession. 1. Of a feudal 
superior or a sovereign: To take possession 
of, confiscate (the property of a vassal or 
subject) Also, to annex (a country) to one's 
own dominions. ME. b. To take possession 
of (goods) in pursuance of a judicial order 
1482, 2. To take possession of by force; to 
capture (a city); to take as plunder ME. b. 
To take prisoner, to catch. late ME. 3. To 
take hold of with the hands, claws, teeth, 
ete.; in mod. use, to take hold of suddenly or 
eagerly, to clutch ME. b. To s. hold of: 
to take hold of suddenly and roughly 1839. 
4. fig. a. With impersonal subject, e.g. 
death, calamity: To oppress or attack 
suddenly. Also of a fear, belief, etc.: To take 
sudden possession of (a person, his mind). 
late ME. b. Of an object of perception, a 
fact, etc., hence of a speaker, writer, or 
artist: To arrest (the attention), to impress 
irresistibly (the mind, etc.) 1772. c. To avail 
oneself eagerly or dexterously of, take 
advantage of (an opportunity) 1618. d. 
To grasp with the mind or perceptive 
faculties 1855. 5. intr. a. To s. on or upon = 
to seize (in senses II. 2-4). late ME. tb. 
Of a weapon: To penetrate deeply in —1000. 

1. Phr. To s. into one's hands; The said Citie. . 
was seised into the saide King Edward's hondes 
1447. b. Being quite moneyless, and in danger 
of having my goods seized for rent 1733. 2. 
Robbers, who seized church goods without re- 
morse 1883. 3. Lothaire abruptly seized him by 
the arm 1797. 4. Ruin s. thee, ruthless King! 
GRAY. The young prince..was seized by the 
small pox MACAULAY. d. A beauty which a 
foreigner cannot perfectly s. M. ARNOLD. 5. a. 
‘A morbid melancholy seized upon the Irishman 


Borrow. 
III. Techn. 1. trans. (Naut.). ta. To reach, 


arrive at. Also with in. —1635. b. To fasten 
(two ropes or parts of a rope) together, or to 
attach (a rope) to something else, by binding 
with marline, yarn, or the like 1644. 2. intr. 
Of a part of a machine, etc. To become stuck 
owing to excessive heat or pressure 1878. 

b. To 8. up, to fasten (a man) by the wrists to the 
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shrouds, in preparation for a flogging, Hence 
Sei-zer, one who or that which seizes. 

Seizing (sizin), vbl. sb. ME. If. SEIZE v. 
+ Nd. J 1. The action of SEIZE v. late ME. 
2. concr. Naut. ta. A rope for attaching a 
boat to a ship. b. A small cord for ‘seizing’ 
two ropes together, or a rope to something 
cle: C. Cordage or yarn, used for ‘seizing’. 

Seizure (sls). 1482. [f. SEIZE v. + 
-URE.] 1. The action or an act of seizing, or 
the fact of being seized; confiscation or 
forcible taking possession (of land or goods); 
a sudden and forcible taking hold. tb. 
Grasp, hold; a fastening 1021. c. A sudden 
attack of illness, esp. a fit of apoplexy or 
epilepsy. Also, a sudden visitation (of 
calamity). 1779. 12. Possession, seisin —1658. 
3. The action of SEIZE v. III. 2. 1903. 

1. The s. of the estates of the church BURKE. 8. 
The s. was, I think, not apoplectical JOHNSON. 2. 
When chillie age had seasure of this earth LODGE. 

Sejant (si-d5ánt), a. 1500. [prop. seiant = 
OFr. *seiant, var. of (also mod.) séant, pr. 
pple. of seoir sit : L. sedére; sce -ANT.] 
Her. In asitting posture; esp. of a quadruped: 
Sitting with the fore-legs upright. 

Sejoin (st,d3o0i-n), v. rare. 1508. [f. SE- 
+ JOIN v., after L. sejungere.] trans. To 
separate, disjoin. So Seju-nction 1530. 

\\Séjour (segür). 1755. [Fr., f. séjourner 
SoJOURN.] 1, The act of staying or sojourning 
in a place (for a longer or shorter period). 2. 
A place of sojourn or residence 1769. 

Selachian (sié-kiün), a. and sb. 1835. 
If. mod. L. Selache (— Gr. cen, pl. of oéAaxos 
shark) or its deriv. Selachii + -IAN, after Fr. 
sélacien (Cuvier).] A. adj. Of or belonging to 
the genus Selache of sharks, or to the group 
Selachii, the sharks and their allies, B. sb. A 
shark or allied fish. 

Seladang (séli-den). Also saladang. 
1884. [Native name.] 1. The large wild ox 
or gaur of the Malay countries. 2, The 
Malayan tapir 1909. 

Selaginella (stle'd3-, siliedsine-lü). 1865. 
[mod.L., dim. of SELAGO.] Bot. A genus of 
eryptogams; (with pl.) a plant of this genus. 

Selago (stlé'-go). 1627. [L.] ta. The 
club-moss Lycopodium selago. b. A Lin- 
nwan genus of S. African herbs or under- 
shrubs. 

Selah (sii). 1530. [Heb. selāh] A 
Hebrew word, occurring frequently at the 
end of a verse in the Psalter, etc., by the 
LXX rendered Sui; supposed to be a 
musical or liturgical direction, perhaps 

ndicating pause or rest. Hence allus. 

TSelcouth, a. OE. [f. OE. seldan SEL- 
DOM + cūð Cor. Unfamiliar, unusual; 
strange, marvellous, wonderful —1815. 

+Seld, adv., and a. [Early ME. selde, 
formed as positive to (O E.) seldor, seldost, 
compar. and superl. of seldan SELDOM.] = 
next 1652. 

Seldom (seldom), adv. and a, [OE. 
seldan, corresp. to Oris. sielden, MLG., 
MDu. selden (Du. zelden), OHG. seltan (G. 
selten), ON. sjaldan, dat, f. on Gme. *selda-, 
repr. also in OE. seldlié strange, wonderful, 
Goth. sildaleiks wonderful.) A. adv. On few 
occasions, in few cases or instances, not 
often; rarely, infrequently. 

Listners seldome hear good of themselves 1078. 

B. adj. Rare, infrequent. Obs. exc, occas. 
with agent-n. or noun of action. 1483. 

Blunting the fine point of seldome pleasure 
SHAKS. Seldom-readers are slow readers LAMB. 
Hence fSe:ldom-ly adv. 1620, ness. 

+Se-Idseen, a. [OE. seldsiene, f. seldan 
(prec.) + gesiene, geséne, pa. pple. of SEE v.] 
Seldom to be seen or met with; rare —1616. 

Select (sile-kt), a. (and sb.). 1505. [= L. 
selectus, pa. pple. of seligere; see next.] 
A. adj. 1. Selected, chosen out of a larger 
number, on account of excellence or fitness; 
picked. 2. Choice; composed of or containing 
the best, choicest or most desirable; superior 
1590. b. Of persons, company, etc. Now 
often: Unexceptionable with regard to social 
standing or estimation. 1602. 3. Careful in 
selection. Hence, (of a society, ete.) exclu- 
sive; (of a place or resort) frequented only 
by persons of good position. 1842. 

1. To the smaller plot..only a few s. traitors 
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were privy MACAULAY. S. committee (of the House 
of Commons, etc.), one consisting of a small 
number of members, selected to investigate a 
special matter. S. meeting, (amongst Quakers) 
a meeting of ministers and elders. 2. Most s. 
Remedies for every Disease 1056. b. Company 
at first aristocratic and s. CARLYLE. 3. Such a 
sweet, s. watering-place. All the best people go 
there. 1888. 

+B. sb. a. A selected person or thing. b. 
A selected class or group, a selection. 1805. 
Hence Sele:ct-ly adv., -ness. 

Select (sile-kt), v. 1567. [— select-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. seligere choose out, f. se- SE- + 
legere collect, choose.] 1. trans. To choose or 
pick out in preference to another or others. 
2. intr. To make a selection 1833. 

1. You desire me to s...some Things from the 
first Volume of your Miscellanies POPE, Hence 
Selector, one who or that which selects; also, 
as à name for various appliances in metallurgy, 
telegraphy, etc. 

Selection (sile-kfon). 1046. I- L. selectio, 
-ün-, f. as prec.; -I0N,] 1. The action of 
selecting or choosing out; also the fact of 
being selected or chosen. 2. A particular 
choice; choice of a particular individual or 
individuals; coner. the (fperson or) thing 
selected; a number of selected (fpersons or) 
things 1805. b. Sporting. The horse or 
horses selected by a racing prophet as 
likely to win or obtain a place 1901. 3. a. 
Applied spec. to the action of a breeder in 
selecting individuals from which to breed, in 
order to obtain some desired quality or 
characteristic in the descendants 1813. b. 
Hence Biol., used to designate any process, 
whether artificial or natural, which brings 
about a particular modification of an animal 
or vegetable type by ensuring that in suc- 
cessive generations the individuals that 
reproduce their kind shall be those that have 
transmissible variations from the ancestral 
19975 in the direction of this modification 

857. 

1. It should seem, then,. that the essence of 
right conduct lay in s. and rejection 1744. 2. The 
English public..does not pretend to care for 
poetry except in ‘selections’ 1887. 3. Natural s., 
the operation of natural causes by which those 
individuals of a species that are best adapated to 
the environment tend to be preserved and to 
transmit their characters, while those less 
adapted die out, so that in the course of genera- 
tions the degree of adaptation to the environ- 
ment tends progressively to increase. Sexual s., 
that kind of natural s. which arises through the 
preference by one sex of those individuals of the 
other sex that have some special characteristic, 
in consequence of which that characteristic tends 
to be transmitted, with progressive enhancement 
in succeeding generations. 

Selective (sile-ktiv), a. 1025. [f. SELECT 
v. + -IVE.] Having the quality or faculty of 
selecting; characterized by choice or 
selection. b. Wireless Telegr. Having the 
power to select a particular wave-length or 
frequency and to exclude others 1903. Hence 
Selecti-vity, the quality of being s. 

Selectman. U.S. 1046. (f. SELECT a. 
+ MAN sb.] One of a board of officers elected 
annually to manage various local concerns in 
a ‘town’ or ‘township’ in New England. 

Selenate (se-linct). 1818. [f. SELENIO + 
-ATE*.] Chem. A salt of selenic acid. 

Selenic (stle-nik), a. 1818. [f. SELENIUM 
+ -10.] Chem. S. acid, a dibasic acid, H,SeO,, 
forming salts called selenates. 

Selenide (se:linoid). 1849. Uf. as prec. + 
-IDE.] Chem. A combination of selenium with 
an electro-positive element or with a radical. 

Seleniferous (selini-féros), a. 1823. (f. 
SELENIUM +  -FEROUS.] Containing or 
yielding selenium. 

Sele-nio-, sele-no-. 1831. Used as comb. 
forms of SELENIUM, as in selenocyanide, etc. 

Selenious (sili-nios), a. 1834. [f. SELE- 
NIUM; see -ous.] Chem. S. acid. a dibasic 
acid, H,SeO;, forming salts called selenites. 

Selenite’ (se-linoit). 1507. l L. SELENITES.] 
1. A stone described by ancient writers; app. 
to be identified with the mineral now so 
called (see 2). 2. Min. Sulphate of lime 
(gypsum) in a crystalline or foliated form. 
Also, a slip or film of this mineral used for 
the polarization of light. 1668. tb. Chem. 
9 of lime without regard to structure 
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Selenite? (süi-neit) 1645. [f. Gr. cep 
rns (pl. Zednvirae men in the moon), f. cedyjvn 
moon. See TTR 1.) A supposed inhabitant 
of the moon. 

Selenite (selinoit) 1831. [f. SELENIUM 
+ -ITE' 4 b.] Chem. A salt of selenious acid. 

fliSelenites (selinoi-t;iz). late ME. IL. 
seleniles — Gr. ceàņvirns (Sc. Mos) “moon- 
(stone)', so called because supposed to wax 
and wane with the moon, f. on moon.] 

= SELENITE! —1820. 

Selenitic (selini-tik), a. 1756. [f. SELENITE* 
+ .] Of, pertaining to, resembling or 
containing selenite. tOf water: Impreg- 
nated with sulphate of lime. So tSeleni'tical 
a. 1755-1799. 

Selenium (sili-nidm). 1818. [mod. L., f. Gr. 
ochun moon (Berzelius, 1818); see -IUM.] 
Chem. One of the rarer elements, closely 
resembling tellurium in properties, formerly 
classed among the metals, but now regarded 
as non-metallic. Symbol Se; atomic weight 
70. 

Selenocentric (stlinose-ntrik), a. 1852. 
[f. Gr. o-Xjv; moon + CENTRIC a.) Having 
relation to the centre of the moon or to the 
moon as à centre; as seen or estimated from 
the centre of the moon. 

Selenodont (sili-nodónt), a. and sb. 1883. 
If. Gr. oe moon + déovs, ó&ovr- tooth; for 
the second element cf. mastodont = masto- 
don.] A. adj. Of molar teeth: Having 
crescentic ridges on the crowns. Also, having 
such teeth, of or pertaining to the Seleno- 
donta. B. sb. A s. animal. 

Selenograph (sili-nograf). 1868. . as 
prec. + -GRAPH.] A map or chart of a part of 
the surface of the moon. 

Selenography (seling-griifi). 1650. [= 
mod. L. selenographia (Bacon), f. Gr. cern 
moon; See -GRAPHY.] a. A description of the 
moon's surface, b. The description and 
delineation of the moon’s surface; the 
descriptive science relating to the moon, 
‘lunar geography’ 1784. Hence Seleno:- 
grapher, one engaged in s. Selenographic, 
-al (stlinogrie-fik, -Al) adjs. belonging to s. 
Seleno-graphist, a selenographer. 

Selenology (selino-lódsi). 1821. [t. Gr. 
oc. moon + -LOGY.) The science relating 
to the moon; chiefly, the science of the move- 
ments and astronomical relations of the 
moon (or, occas., the science of the formation 
of the moon’s crust, lunar ‘geology’), in 
contradistinetion to selenography. Hence 
Selenolo-gical a., -ly, adv. Seleno-logist, 
one versed in s. 

Selenotropic (stlinotre-pik), a. 1883. 
It. Gr. oc moon + turning + -IC, after 
Fr. sélénétropique (sic: Ch. Musset, 1883).] 
Bot. Bending or turning under the influence 


of moonlight. So Seleno-tropism. Se- 
leno-tropy. 
Self (self), pron., a., and sb. Pl. selves, 


[OE. self str., selfa wk. = OFris. self, selva, 
OS. self, selbo, OHG. selb, selbo (Du. zelv, 
-zelve, -zelfde, G. selb-, selbe), ON. (only 
str.) sjdlfr, Goth. (only weak) silba : Gmc. 
*selba-, *selbon-, of unkn. origin.] A. pron. 
and pronominal adj. In the sense of the Latin 
ipse. In concord with a sb. or pron., to 
indicate emphatically that the reference is 
to the person or thing mentioned and not, or 
not merely, to some other. 1. With sb. Obs. 
exc. arch.; superseded by the use of the 
“emphatic pronouns’, himself, herself, etc., 
or, after a def. art. or demonstrative, by 
(the, this, that) very. 12. With pers. pron. in 
the nominative (rare after OE.) -1033. 3, 
Following a pron. in oblique case. Obs. exc. 
in HIMSELF, HERSELF, THEMSELVES. OE. fb. 
Used in 16-17th c. for: Own, peculiar —1054. 
14. Used absol. as independent pron. (= he 
himself, I myself, etc.) -1616. 5. In com- 
mercial use (hence joc. or colloq.) substituted 


ago 
hey 


friend took train. .for Leatherhead 1863. 
B. adj. I. = Same (and in derived senses). 
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11. = Same a. I. 1-3. 1632. 2. Of a colour: 
The same throughout, uniform. Often pre- 
fixed to adjs. denoting colour (sometimes 
hyphened), as s.-black, s. russet. 1601. b. 
Of a carnation: Self-coloured 1852. 3, Of 
whisky: Not blended 1904. 

1. Two gentlemen, subiect to the selfe and same 
lawes 1606. I neuer saw any of that selfe Nation, 
to begge bread 1632. Phr. One 8., one and the 
same. 2. A peece of selfe russet cloth HOLLAND, 
b. A new variety of s. carnation 1902. 

II. Senses related to the pronominal use. 1, 
a. Of a portion of an instrument: Of one 
piece with the instrument itself 1888. b. Of a 
trimming: Of the same material as the 
garment itself 1904. 2. Of a bow: Made all of 
one piece 1801. +3. Mining. Of a rock, eto.: 
Detached, of material different from its 
surroundings —1855. 

C. sb, I. From the pronoun. 1. (The pro- 
nominal notion expressed subst.) a. Pre- 
ceded by a possessive pron., with which it 
forms a comb. serving as a reflexive or an 
emphatie personal pronoun, Often qualified 
by an adj., as my own 8., your dear s., our 
two selves, etc. ME. b. Preceded by a sb. 
in the possessive = the sb. + himself, her- 
self, itself, etc. ME. 2. transf. in various 
uses, esp. a person whom one loves as one- 
self or who is a counterpart of oneself (obs. 
exe. in other s., second s.) 1605. 3. Chiefly 
Philos. That which in a person is really and 
intrinsically Ae (in contradistinction to what 
is adventitious); the ego (often identified 
with the soul or mind as opp. to the body); & 
permanent subject of successive and varying 
states of consciousness 1074. 4, a. What one 
is at a particular time or in a particular 
aspect or relation; one's nature, character, or 
(sometimes) physical constitution or appear- 
ance, considered as different at different 
times. Chiefly with qualifying adj., (one's) 
old, former, etc. s. 1697. b. An assemblage of 
characteristics and dispositions which may 
be conceived as constituting one of various 
conflicting personalities within a human 
being 1595. 5. One's personal welfare and 
interests as an object of concern; chiefly in 
bad sense, self-interested motives, selfish- 
ness 1080. 

1. a. Their hideous wives, their horrid selves and 
dresses BYRON. b. She., Delia's s...surpass'd 
Mint, 2. My dear heart and s. and son Charles H. 
WALPOLE. 3. A secret s. I had enclos'd within 
TRAHERNE. I, one and the same s., perceive both 
colours and sounds BERKELEY. 4. a. In vain he 
burns..And in himself his former s. requires 
DRYDEN. b. Better s., the better part of one's 
nature. 5. S. is their god and Selfishness their 
religion 1906. 5 

II. From the adj. 1. A ‘self-coloured 
flower, esp. a carnation 1852. 2, A self bow 
1856, 

D. -self in compound pronouns. 1. To be 
—self. a. collog. To be in (one's) normal 
condition of body or mind; to be in (its) 
accustomed state 1849. b. To act according 
to one’s true character, without hypocrisy 
or constraint 1864. 2. The refi. pron. 
assumes in certain contexts the sense: The 
normal condition (of the person or thing) 
1450. 3. By —self: alone, without society; 
unaided; separately OE. 

1. To feel like —self. b. For. a girl to dare to be 
herself 1896. 2. Phr. Out of —self (now rare), be. 
side —self, out of (one’s) mind or senses, deranged. 
3. Mr. C. dines all by himself at present, I merely 
looking on MRS. CARLYLE. 

Self, v. 1905. [f. prec.] pass. To be ferti- 
lized by self-pollination. 

Self-, the word Spur used as a prefix [OE. 
self-, sylf-] with refi. meaning = ‘oneself’, 
‘itself’. 

"The basis of compounds falling under head- 
ings 1 and 2 (below) is normally a reflexive 
verbal phrase; thus, from ‘to accuse one, 
self’, is formed a series of formally related 
words, self-accusation, -accusatory, -accustM, 
accused, any of which may arise inde- 
pendently of the others. 10A 

1. Compounds in which self- is in the objective. 
relation to the second element: a. With nouns © 
action; as self-abandonment, abandonment By 
oneself of oneself, one’s power, rights, desires, © 
the like; -accusation,, -advancement, -criticism, 
and many more. b. With vbl. sbs.; as s.-abomina- 
ting = self-abomination, -advertising, schooling, 
etc. c. With agent-nouns; as s.-adverliser, one 


in oneself or itself, of or in one's or 
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who advertises himself, etc. d. With nouns of 
state or condition; as s.-awareness, the condition 
of being aware of oneself; -mastery, mastei 

of oneself, self-command; -reverence, etc. e. Witl 

adjs.; as 8.-adaptive, capable of adapting oneself 
or itself, (hence, by extension) pertaining to, 
involving, or characterized by self-adaptation; 
-communicative, -laudatory, etc. f. With ppl. 
adjs. in -ing; as s.-abandoning, abandoning one- 
self, (hence, by extension), pertaining to, involy- 
ing, or characterized by  self-abandonment; 
-betraying, -masteri etc. g. With tvbs. and 
pres. pples.; as 8.-blind, -vaunting, ete. h. With 
advs, related to actual or possible formations in 
e and f (above); as 8.-consolingly, -vindicatingly, 


etc, 

2. Compounds with pa. pples. and ppl. adjs. in 
which self- denotes the agent or what is con- 
ceived as the agent; = by oneself or itself, by 
one’s own (unaided) efforts or action, without 
help from others. 

Such compounds may qualify the designation of: 
(a) a person or thing that is the subject and 
object of the action, as 8.-appointed censors = 
censors appointed by themselves; (b) a thing that 
is operated upon, performed, produced, etc. by 
oneself, as s.-appointed duties = duties appointed 
by the person himself; (c) a thing conceived as 
9 upon, by itself, as 8.-are rocks = rocks 
formed into arches of themselves without human 
or mechanical agency; 8.-balanced = balanced 
without external support. b. Rarely, with adjs. 
in -able; as s.-impairable = liable to be impaired 
by one’s own action. 

. Compounds in which self- is adverbial: a. With 
sbs., adjs., vbs., advs. = for, in, into, on or upon, 
to or towards, with oneself or itself, the prep. to be 
supplied being that required in the construction 
of the word which forms the second element; 
e.g. 8.-absorbed, -absorption = absorbed, absorp- 
tion in oneself; 8.-acquaintance = acquaintance 
with oneself; g. addressed = addressed to oneself; 
8.-compassion = compassion for oneself. b. 
With adjs. and related sbs., vbs., pales, = of or 

ts own nature 
or power; e.g. s. - apparent = apparent of itself. 
€. With pples. = from or out of oneself or itself 
(as a source or point of origin); e.g. 8.-arising, 
arising from or out of oneself. 

4. In techn. use, forming compounds to wit te 
nate machines, appliances, or processes, by or in 
which certain operations are performed without 
human or animal agency or special manipulation 
or adjustment for the purpose; usu. = auto- 
matic, automatically; as in s.-adjusting, -feeding, 
-slarter, -winding, eto. 

5. Compounds in which self- is in the adjective 
relation: fa. — relating to oneself, one's own, 
Personal, individual, private, intimate; as 3, 
affairs, -disgrace, etc. b. — inherent in, depend- 
ing upon, or proceeding from oneself (itself), one's 
nature, etc.; belonging to oneself (itself) as an 
Independent creature; in 17th c. often spec., 
dependent or relying upon one's own efforts or 
merits apart from the grace of God; as 8.-ability, 
-excellency, -insufficiency, etc. Obs. or arch. 
€. = having an independent existence, position, 
or authority; tpristine, original; as s.-agency, 
"sovereignty, etc. d. = having self as the object 
or aim; as s.-desire, -profit, etc, e. caused or 
brought about by oneself; e.g. 8.-captivily, 
portrait, 

Self-aba-sement. 1656. [SELF- 1 a.] 
Humiliation of oneself. So Self-aba:sed 
ppl. a. Self-aba:sing ppl. a. 

Self-abu-se, 1605. [SELF- 1 a.] fl. Selt- 
deception. SHAKS. 2, Abuse or revilement of 
oneself 1795. 3. Self-pollution 1728. 

Self-a:cting, ppl. a. 1740. [SELF- 3 b, 4. 
l. Acting independently, without external 
impulse orinfluence. Also applied to motion 
Characterized by such action. 2. Mech. 
ang automatically without the manipula- 
5555 (or mechanism) which would otherwise 

© required. Also said of the operation. 
1824. So Self-a:ction, action uninfluenced by 
gxternal impulse. fSelf-a-ctive a. acting of 
st without external impulse 1642-92. 

-a-ctor Mech., a s. mule in a 8 z 
machine, spinning: 

Self-applau:se. 1078. [SgnF- 1 a.] Ap- 
Proval or commendation of oneself. So Self- 
applau · ding ppl. a. given to s. 1654. 

Selt-asse-rtion. 1806. [SELF- 1 a.] The 
1 ot asserting one's individuality, or in- 
Se Ee upon one’s claims or supremacy. So 

elf-asse-rting, -asse-rtive adjs. full of or 
characterized by s. 

,.Self-assu-rance. 1594. [SELF- 1 d.] Feel- 
s S security as to oneself; self-confidence. 

8 3elf- assu-red a. self-confident. 

el f-bego-tten, pa. pple. and ppl. a. 1671. 


[SELF- 2.] Begotten of oneself by one’s own 
Dower, 
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Self-bi-nder. orig. U.S. 1882. [SELF- 4.] 
A reaping-machine which has an apparatus 
for binding the corn into sheaves automati- 
cally. So Self-bi-nding ppl. a. 

Self-born, ppl. a. 1587. [SELF- 3 b.] 
Born of or originating from oneself or itself. 

From himself the Phoenix only springs: S. 


DRYDEN. 

Self-ce-ntred, ppl. a. 1676. [SELF 3 a.] 
1. Fixed or stationary, as a centre round 
which other things move. 2. Of persons, 
their activities, eto.: Centred in oneself (or 
itself); independent of external action or 
influence 1764. b. Engrossed in self, selfishly 
independent 1783. 

1. There hangs the ball of Earth and Water mixt, 
Self-Center d, and unmov'd DRYDEN. 2. b. That 
s. satisfaction which makes life tolerable 1884. 
So Self-ce-ntring ppl. a. t(a) = prec. 1; (b) 
Mech, applied to chucks, etc., which hold the 
object in a central position without the necessity 
of tentative adjustments. 

Self-colle-cted, ppl. a. 1711. [SELF- 3 a.] 
= COLLECTED 2. 

Self-colour. 1665. [SELF B. 2.] 1. One 
uniform colour; orig. used of flowers. Also, a 
colour belonging to the same series as 
another. 2. The natural colour 1851. So 
Self-co-loured ppl. a. of one colour; of the 
natural colour. 

Self- comma nd. 1699. [SELF- 1 a.] Con- 
trol of one's actions or feelings, self-control. 

Self-compla:cence, -co-mplaisance. 
1748. [SELF- 3 a. = COMPLACENCE 1. So 
Self-compla:cency 1687. Self-compla:- 
cent a. = COMPLACENT a. 2. 1763. 

Self-concei-t. 1588. [SELF- 1 a.] One's 
opinion or estimate of oneself; esp. exaggera- 
ted opinion of oneself, one's talents, attain- 
ments, etc. So Self-conceited ppl. a. 
(now somewhat rare) full of or marked by s.; 
N, adv., -ness. 

elf-co-nfidence. 1653. [SELF- 3 a.] Con- 
fidence in oneself; often, arrogant orimpudent 
reliance on one's own powers. 

Self-confidence is the first requisite to great 
undertakings JOHNSON. So Self-co-nfident a., 


8 adv. 
elf-congratula:tion. 1712. [SELF- 1 a.] 
Congratulation of oneself. 

Self-co-njugate, a. 1866. [SELF- 3 a.] 
Math. Applied to a figure each side of which 
is, relatively to some conic, the polar of the 
opposite vertex. 

Self-co:nscious, a. 1697. [SELF- 1 e.] 1. 
Philos. Having consciousness of one’s 
identity, actions, sensations, etc. ; reflectively 
aware of one’s actions. Also said of action, 
thought, ete. tb. Of which one is conscious 
in oneself —1824. 2. Marked by undue or 
morbid preoccupation with one’s own 
personality; so far self-centred as to suppose 
one is the object of observation by others 
1837, 

1. b. My s. Worth DRYDEN. 2. S., conscious of 
a world looking on CARLYLE. Hence Self-co-n- 
sciously adv. 

Self-co:nsciousness. 1690. [SELF- 1 d.] 
1. Philos. Consciousness of one's own identity, 
ucts, thoughts, etc. 2. Internal knowledge or 
conviction of a thing 1751. 3. The condition 
of being self-conscious (sense 2) 1851. 

Self-co-nsequence. 1778. [SELF- 5 a.] 
Selt-importance. So Self-co-nsequent a. 

Self-consi:stency. 1692. ([SELF- 3 a.] 
The quality of being self-consistent. So 
Self-consi-stent a. marked by consistency; 
constantly adhering to the same principles of 
thought or action. 

Self- contained, ppl. a. 1591. [SELF- 3 a. 
Having all that one (it) needs in oneself 
(itself); independent of external means or 
relations; esp. (of persons) not dependent 
upon, or communicating oneself to, others; 
reserved or restrained in behaviour. b. 
Of a house, etc.: Of which the apartments 
and approaches are restricted to the use of 
one household 1827. c. Of a machine or 
device: Complete in itself 1828. 

Se:f-contradi-ction. 1658. [SELF- 1 a. 
The act or fact of contradicting oneself (or it- 
self); also, a statement which contains 
elements that contradict one another. So 
Self-contradi‘cting ppl. a. 1055. Self- 
contradi-ctory a. 


SELF-EXCITING 


Self-control. 1711. [SELF- 
trol of oneself, one's desires, eto. 

Self-convi:cted, ppl. a. 1729. [SELF- 2.] 
Convicted by one's own words or action. So 
Self-convi-ction 1640. 

Self-crea:ted, ppl. a. 1677. [SELF- 2.] 
Created, brought into existence, or con- 
stituted by oneself. 

Self-cu‘lture. 1847. [SELF- 1 a.] The 
eultivation or development by one's own 
efforts of one's mind, faculties, manners, etc. 

Self-dece:ption. 1677. [SELF- 1 a.] The 
action or fact of deceiving oneself; self- 
delusion. So Self-decei:t. Self- decei · ved 
ppl. a. 1071. 

Self-defe-nce. 1651. [SELF- 1 a.] The act 
of defending oneself, one's rights or position. 

Homicide in s., or se defendendo, upon a sudden. 
affray, is. .excusable rather than justifiable, by 
the English law BLACKSTONE. Phr. The (noble, 
manly) art of self-defence, t(a) fencing: (b) pugilism, 
boxing. So Self-defe-nsive a. of, pertaining to, 
or involving the principle of, s. 

Self-deli-very. 1864. [SELF- 4.] Auto- 
matic delivery: a. by a reaping-machine of 
the corn in swaths or sheaves; b. of a pattern 
from the mould in founding. 

Self-delu-sion. 1634. [SRL T- 1 a.] The 
act of deluding oneself; an instance of this, 
So Self-delu-ded ppl. a. 

Self-deni-al. 1642. [SELF- 1 a.] Abnega- 
tion of oneself; sacrifice of one's personal 
desires. 

Self-deny-ing, ppl. a. 1632. [SELF- 1 e.] 
That denies himself; characterized by or in- 
volving self-denial. 

Self-denying ordinance (Eng. Hist.), ‘an Ordin- 
ance appointing, That no Member of either 
House, during the Time of this War, shall have or 
execute any Office or Command, Military or 
Civil’ (Jrnl. Ho. Commons, Dec. 11, 1644); also 
transf. (collog.) applied to any course of action by 
which a person deprives himself of some advan- 
tage or benefit. Hence Self-deny-ingly adv. 

Self-depe-ndent, a. 1677. [SELF- 3 a.] 
Possessing or characterized by self-depen- 
dence. So Self- dependence, -depe-n- 
dency, dependence entirely upon oneself, 
one’s own efforts, etc, Self-depe-ndently 
adv. Self-depending ppl. a. 

Self-destroy-er. 1654. [SELF- 1 c.] One 
who is the cause of his own destruction 1057. 
b. A suicide 1654. So Self- destroy ing vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 1612. 

Self-destru-ction. 1586. [SELF- 1 a.] 
Destruction of oneself, one's life; esp. self- 
murder, suicide. So Self-destru:ctive a. 
1654, 

Se:lf-determina-tion. 1683, [SELF- 1 a.] 
Determination of one’s mind or will by 
oneself or itself. b. The independent deter- 
mination by a state or community of its 
own polity 1918. So Self-dete:rmining 
ppl. a. determining one’s own acts; possess- 
ing s. 1662. 


1 a.] Con- 


Self-distru:st. 1789. [SELF- 1 d.] Dis- 
trust of oneself, one's powers, eto. 
Selfdom (seltdom). rare. 1863. [f. SELF 


sb. + -DoM.] The realm or domain of self. 

Self- effa cement. 1866. [SELF- 1 a.] 
The keeping of oneself out of sight or in the 
background. 

Self-ele-cted, a. 1818. [SELF- 2.] Elected 
by oneself, (of a body) elected by its members; 
transf. of an office to which a person has ap- 
pointed himself. So Self-ele-ction, election 
of oneself by oneself 1790. Self-ele-ctive a. 
having the right of electing oneself 1787. 

Self-estee-m. 1657. [SELF- 1 a.] Favour- 
able appreciation or opinion of oneself. b. 
Phrenology. One of the mental faculties to 
which a ‘bump’ is assigned; the ‘bump’ 
itself 1815. 

Self-e-vidence. 1682. (SELF- 1 d.]! a. 
Evidence of its own truth. b. The quality or 
condition of being self-evident. 

Self-e-vident, a. 1690. [SELF- 3 b.] Evi- 
dent of itself without proof; axiomatic. 
Hence Self-e-vidently adv. 

Se:f-examina-tion. 1647. [SELF- 1 a.] 
Examination of oneself with regard to one's 
conduct, motives, etc., esp. as a religious duty. 

Self-exci-ting, ppl. a. 1884. [SELF- 1 f.] 
Electr. Designating a dynamo-electric 
machine that excites its own field. So Self- 
excita · tion. 


SELF-EXISTENCE 


Self-exi-stence. 1697. [SELF- 5 b.] Exis- 
tence of a being by virtue of his inherent 
nature independently of any other being. 

Self- existent, a. 1701. [SELF- 3 b.] 1. 
Having the property of self-existence; 
existing of or by oneself (itself). 2. Having a 
primary or independent existence 1779. 

Self-explai-ned, ppl. a. 1725. [SELF- 2.] 
Explained by itself, understood without 
specific explanation. So Self-explai-nin$ 
ppl. a., -expla‘natory a. 

Self-expre'ssion. 1892. [SELF- I.] The 
expression (often esp. artistic or literary) of 
one's personality. 

Self-fee-ling. 1879. [SELF- 1 d, 5 d. Cf. 
G. selbsigefühl.] 1. Feeling centred in oneself. 
2. The sense of one's individual identity 


1908. 

Self-fe-rtile, a. 1859. [SELF- 3 b.] Bot. 
Of a flower: Having the property of fertiliz- 
ing itself by the action of its pollen on its 
pistil. Of a plant: Fertilized by the pollen of 
its own flowers alone. Also applied to 
hermaphrodite animals. So Self-fertiliza - 
tion. Self-fe-rtilized ppl. a. 

Self-forge-tful, a. 1804. [SELF- 1 e.] 
Forgetful of one's self or one's own in- 
dividuality; having or characterized by no 
thought of self. So Self-forge-tfulness 
1832. 


Self-glo-rious, a. 1599. [SELF- 3 a.] 
Marked by vain-glory or boasting. 
Self-go-vernment. 1734. [SELF- 1 a.] 


1. Self-control. Now rare. 2. Administration 
by a people or state of its own affairs without 
external direction or interference 1708. 

2. The residuary rights are reserved to their (the 
American States) own s. JEFFERSON. So Self-go-- 
verned ppl. a. acting or living according to one's 
own desires uninfluenced by others; marked by 
self-control; having s. 

Self-heal (se-Ifhil). late ME. If. SELF- 1 
+ HEAL v.] Any of various plants believed 
to have great healing properties, esp. 
Prunella vulgaris (Common S.), Sanicula 
europa, and formerly Pimpinella saxifraga. 

Self-help, 1831. [SELF- 1 a.] 1. The 
action or faculty of providing for. oneself 
without assistance from others. 2. Law. 
Redress of one’s wrongs by one's own action, 
without recourse to legal process 1875. 

Selfhood (selfhud). 1649. [f. SELF sb. + 
-H00D; orig. repr. G. selbheit.] 1. The quality 
by virtue of which one is oneself; personal 
individuality; ipseity; that which con- 
stitutes one’s own self or individuality; 
(one’s) self. 2. Oneself as the centre of one’s 
life and action; hence, self-centredness; 
devotion to self, selfish life or conduct 1649. 
3. One's personality, one's personal interests 
or character 1854. 

Self- identity. 1866. 
identity of a thing with itself. 
identical a, 

Self- importance. 1775. [SELF- 5 a.) The 
sense of one's own importance; bearing or 
conduct arising from this. So Self-impo-r- 
tant a. marked by self-importance, having an 
exaggerated opinion of one's own importance. 


[SELF- 3 a.] The 
So Selt- 


Self-impo:sed, ppl. a. 1781. [SELF- 2.] 
Imposed on one by oneself. 
Self-indu:ction. 1873. [SELF- 3 b.] 


Electr, The production of an induced current 
in a circuit by means of a variation in the 
current of that circuit. So Self-indu-ctance, 
in same sense; also, the coefficient of s. 
Self-indu-ced, -indu:ctive (1834) adjs. pro- 
duced by s. 

Self-indulgence. 1753. [SELF- 1 a.] In- 
dulgence of one’s desires. So Self-indu-l- 
gent a. 

Self-inflizpted, ppl. a. 1784. [SELF- 2.] 
Inflicted by oneself or one's own hand. 

Self- interest. 1649. [SELF- 5 a.] 1. 
One's personal profit, benefit, or advantage. 
Now rare or Obs. 1658. +b. A private or per- 
sonalend —1867. 2. Regard to, or pursuit of, 
one's own advantage or welfare, esp. to the 
exclusion of regard for others 1649. Hence 
Self-i-nterested a. actuated solely by 
regard for one’s personal advantage or 
welfare. 

Self-invo'lved, ppl. a. 1842. [SELr- 3 a.] 


1934 


"Wrapped up in oneself or one's own thoughts. 
So Self-involu-tion 1817. 

Selfish (selff) a. 1640. [f. SELF sb. + 
-IsH' 2.] Devoted to or concerned with one's 
own advantage or welfare to the exclusion of 
regard for others. b. Used (by adversaries) as 
a designation of those ethical theories which 
regard self-love as the real motive of all 
human action 1847. 

Want makes almost every man s. JOHNSON. 
Well, but what's to become of me?’ urged the s. 
man DICKENS. b. The Epicurean, or S., System 
1868. Hence Se-Ifish-ly adv., -ness. 

Selfism (selfiz'm). 1791. [f. SELF sb. + 
-IsM.] Devotion to or concentration upon 
one’s own interests; self-centredness. Also, 
the ‘selfish theory’ of morals. 

Selfist (se-lfist). rare. 1049. [f. SELF sb. 

+ -IsT.] A self-centred or selfish person. 

Self- ju: dgement. 1745. [SELF- 1 a.] 
Judgement passed upon oneself. 

Self- ju: stifled, ppl. a. 1897. [SELF- 2.] 
Printing. Arranged by means of automatic 
justifying mechanism. So Self-ju-stifying 
ppl. a. 1805. 

Self-know. ing, ppl. a. 1007. [SELF- 1 f, 
3 b.] 1. Knowing oneself; having self- 
knowledge. 2. Knowing of oneself, without 
help from another 1828. 

Self-know-ledge. 1013. 
Knowledge of oneself, 
capabilities, eto. 

Selfless (se. If les), a. 1825. [f. SELF sb. + 
-LESS.] Having no regard for or thought of 
self; not self-centred; unselfish. Hence 
Se-Ifless-ly adv., -ness. 

Se-If-life. 1613. 1. [SELF- 5 c.] = SELF- 
EXISTENCE. 2. [SELF- 5 d.] Life lived for 
oneself; life devoted to selfish ends 1848. 

Self-lo-ve. 1563. [SELF- 1 a, d.] 1. Love 
of oneself; in early use most freq. = AMOUR- 
PROPRE; later, usu. = regard for one’s 
interests or well-being; chiefly opprobrious, 
self-centredness, selfishness. 2, Philos. Re- 
gard for one’s own well-being or happiness, 
considered as a natural and proper relation 
of a man to himself 1683. 

2. That. .sort of Benevolence which we call s. 


1688. 

Self-made, ppl. a. 1615. [SELF- 2.] Made 
by oneself, one’s own action or efforts; of 
one’s own making. 

S. man, one who has risen from obscurity or 
poverty by his own exertions (orig. U.S.) 

Se-lf-mate, sb. 1888. [SELF- 1 a.] Chess. 
Checkmate produced by the side that is 
mated. Also as vb. 

Self-mo'tion. 1619. [SELF- 5 c.] Motion 
produced by inherent power apart from 
external impulse; voluntary or spontaneous 
motion. 

Self-mu:rder. 1503. [SELF- I a.] The 
taking of one's own life; self-destruction; 
suicide. So Self-mu-rderer. 

Selfness. 1586. [f. SELF sb. + ss.] 1. 
Self-centredness; egoism; selfishness; toccas. 
pl. selfish acts or manifestations. Also, due 
regard for oneself (rare). +2. Individuality, 
essence (rare) —1651. 

Self- opinion. Now rare. 1579. [SELF- 
1 d.] High opinion of oneself, self-esteem; 
esp. self-conceit; obstinacy in one's own 
opinion. So Self-opi-nioned ppl. a. 1624. 

Self-opi-nionated, ppl. a. 1671. It. prec.] 
1. Having an exaggerated opinion of one- 
self; self-conceited. 2. Obstinate in one's 
opinion 1770. 

Self-pi-ty. 1621. [SELF- 1 d.] Pity or ten- 
der feeling for oneself. 

Self-pollu:tion. 1626. 
turbation, self-abuse. 

Self-po-rtrait. 1840. [After G. selbstbild- 
nis.] A portrait made by a person of him- 
self. 

Self-posse-ssed, ppl. a. 1838. [Formed 
after next; see SELF- 2.] Characterized by 
self-possession. 

Self-posse-ssion. 1745. [SELF- 1 d.] 
Command of one’s faculties or feelings; self- 
command, composure, 

Self-prai-se. 1549. [SELF- 1 a.] Praise or 
commendation of oneself. 

S. is no commendation 1826. 

Se:lf-preserva-tion. 1614. [SELF- 1 a.] 
The preservation of one’s existence; esp. 


[SELF- 1 a, d.] 
one's character, 


[SELF- 1 a.] Mas- 


SELF-SUFFICIENT 


applied to the natural law or instinct which 
impels living creatures to take measures to 
prolong life and avoid injury. 

S. is the first of laws DRYDEN. 

Self-pri:de. 1586. [SELF- 3 a.] Pride in 
oneself, one's achievements, one's position; 
personal pride. 

Self- raising, ppl. a. 1854. [SELF- 3 b.] 
Applied to a kind of flour which causes 
dough or paste to rise without the addition 
of baking-powder, etc. 

Se:lf-realiza-tion. 1876. [SELF- 1 a.] The 
fulfilment by one's own efforts of tho possi- 
bilities of development of the self. 

Self-rega-rd. 1595. [SELF- 1 a, 3 a.] 1, 
Regard of or consideration for onself. 2. — 
SELF-RESPECT 2. 1811. 

Self-reli-ance. 1837. [SELF- 3 a.] Reli- 
ance upon oneself, one's own powers, ete. So 
Self-reli-ant a. Self- rely ing ppl. a. 


Self-repre:ssion. 1870. [SELF- 1 a.] 
Repression of oneself, one's desires or 
opinions. 

Self-reproa:ch. 1779. [SELF- 1 u.] Re- 


proach of oneself. 

Self-repu-gnance. Now rare. 1649, [SELF- 
1d.] Self-contradictory quality or character. 
So Self-repu-gnant a. self-contradieto: 

Self- respect. 1613. [In 1, SELF- 5 a, d; 
in 2, SELF 1 d.] fl. A private, personal, or 
selfish end. (Chiefly pl.) 1675. 2. Proper 
regard for the dignity of one’s person or 
one’s position 1795. 

Self-restrai-nt. 1775. 
straint imposed by oneself upon on 
etc. So Self- restrai : ned a. ma 
involving self-restraint 1700. 

Self-ri-ght, v. 1881. [Back-formation 
from SELF-RIGHTING.] intr. To right itself. 
So Self-ri-ghter, a self-righting boat. 

Self-ri-ghteous, a. 1680. [SkLF- 3 b.] 
Righteous in one’s own esteem. So Self- 
ri-ghteously adv. Self-ri-ghteousness, the 
condition of being s. 1656. 

Self-ri-ghting, vbl. sb. 1855. [SELF 
Of a boat: The action of righting itse 
being upset. So Self-ri-ghting ppl. a. 

Self-sa-crifice. 1805. [SELF- 1 a.) Sacri- 
fice of oneself; the giving up of one’s own 
interests, happiness, and desires, for the sake 
of duty or the welfare of others. So Self- 
sa'crificing ppl. a. 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, The spirit of 8. 
WORDSW. 

Selfsame (se-Ifsé'm), a. (sb.) Now literary. 
late ME. [orig. two words (see SELF A. 1 b, 
B. 1 c, and SAME A. 4); later, written as & 
compound with a hyphen, now as one word.] 
A, adj. (The) very same, ver; ntical. TB. 
absol. or sb. The selfsame person or thing; 
rarely as sb. pl. identical things 1701. 

We were nurst upon the self-same hill MILT. 

Se:lf-satisfa-ction. 1793. [Formed after 
next.] The condition or quality of being 
self-satisfied. 

Self-sa-tisfied, ppl. a. 1734. [SELF- 3 a.] 
Satisfied with oneself, one's achievements, 
ete.; marked by self-satisfaction. So Self- 
satisfying ppl. a. that satisfies oneself; 
affording self-satisfaction 1071, 

The s. smirk of flash Toby Crackit DICKENS, 

Self-see-ker. 1632. [Formed after next. 
One who selfishly seeks his own welfare. 

Self-see-king, vbl. sb. 1586. [SELF- 1 b. 
The seeking after one's own welfare before 
that of others. So Self-see'king ppl. a. 

Self-slau-ghter. 1002. 
SELF-MURDER. 

Self-sown, ppl. a. 1608. [SELF- 2. Sown 
by itself without human or animal agency. 

Self-sta-rter. 1887. [SELF- 4.] A mechan- 
ism for starting an internal-combustion 
engine without the use of a crank-handle, 
etc. So Self-starting ppl. a. 

fSelf-substa-ntial, a. rare. [SELF- 3 b.] 
Derived from one's own substance. SHAKS. 

Self-suffrciency. 1623. [f. next (see 
-ENCY), rendering Gr. ajápe.] The quality 
or condition of being self-sufficient; esp. as an 
attribute of God. So Self-suffiicience. . 

Self-sufficient, a. 1589. [SELF- 3 b; in 
1, tr. Gr. adrépxns.] 1. Sufficient in or for 
oneself (itself) "without external aid oF 
support; able to supply one's needs oneself. 
Not now of persons. 2. Having excessive 


(SELF; 1 a.] Re- 
actions, 
ed by or 


1 b.] 
after 


[SELF- la.] 


SELF-SUGGESTION 


confidence in oneself, one's powers, ete.; 
characterized by overweening behaviour 
n 1 compleat s. Country, where there is rather a 
Superfluity than Defect of anything 1645. 2. A s. 
jackanapes 1842. So Self-suffi-cing ppl. a. 
Self-sugge'stion. 1899. [SELF- 3 b.] 
Suggestion to oneself; the voluntary fixing in 
one’s mind some idea in order that it may 
afterwards operate subconsciously or auto- 
matically. So Self-sugge'stive a. 1848. 
Self-suppo'rt. 1774. [SELF- 1 a.) The 
act of supporting oneself (itself) without 
external assistance; the fact of being self- 
supporting. So Self-suppo-rting ppl. a., 
supporting oneself (itself) without external 
aid, (of a physical object) not requiring the 
usual support, (of an enterprise) paying its 


way. 

Self-surre nder. 1702. [SELF- 1 a.] The 
surrender or giving up of oneself to an 
influence, emotion, or the like. 

Self-taught, ppl. a. 1725. [SELF- 2.) 
Taught by oneself without direct aid from 
others; self-educated. b. Of what is learnt: 
Acquired by one’s own unaided efforts 1774. 

fSelf-vi-olence. 1671. [SELF- 3 a.] The 
laying of violent hands upon oneself: a 
euphemism for SELF-MURDER —1787. 

Self-wi-ll. (OE. selfwill = MLG. sulfwille, 
OHG. selbwillo (G. selbstwille), ON. sjdlfvili; 
see SELF-, WILL sb.] fl. One’s own will or 
desire —1456. 2. Wilful or obstinate persis- 
tence in following one's own desires or 
opinions. late ME. So tSelf-willy a., 
self-willed —1631. 

Self-willed, a. 1470. [f. prec. + -ED*] 
Wilful or obstinate in the pursuit of one's 
own desires or opinions; characterized by 
self-will. Hence Selfwi'lledness. 

Self-wise, a. 1561. [SELF- 3 b.] Wise 
in one’s own conceit, relying on one’s own 
wisdom. So Self-wi-sdom, the condition 
of being 8. 

Selion (selión) Hist. and local. 1450. 
[> AFr. seilon (whence AL. selio, etc. XII), 
OFr. seillon measure of land (mod. sillon 
furrow).] A portion of land of indeterminate 
area comprising a ridge or narrow strip 
lying between two furrows formed in 
dividing an open field, a *narrow-land'. 

Seljuk (seldsuk) a. and sb. 1894. [t. 
Turk. seljg, name of the reputed ancestor of 
the Seljuk dynasties.) A. adj. The distinctive 
epithet of certain Turkish dynasties which 
Tuled over large parts of Asia from the 11th 
to the 13th c. B. sb, A member of the Seljuk 
tribe or dynasty 1841. So Seljukian 
(seldsü-kiün) a. (1603) and sb. (1638). 

Sell (sel), sh.“ Now arch. late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. selle stool, saddle :- L. sella seat, 
chair, (later) saddle (= *sedla; see SADDLE).] 
Tl. A seat, a low stool; a seat of dignity 
71627. 2. A saddle. late ME. 

Sell (sel), sb. . [f. SELL v.] 1. An act of 

etraying or giving up to justice. 2. slang. 
A contrivance, fiction, etc, by which a 
1 is ‘sold’; a hoax, take-in. Also, some- 
N ng that utterly disappoints high expecta- 

ons, 1853. 3. U.S. Sell-out. An agree- 
ment or contract corruptly made by a public 


body, involving sacri 
„ rifice of 
interest 1890, y aS s 


Sell (sel), v. Pa. 


(OR t. and pple. sold (sd). 
OHG. sellan = _OFris. sella, OS. sellian, 
E. sellen, ON. selja give up, sell, Goth. 
= 1105 offer sacrifice.) t1. trans. To give, in 
p. 895 Senses; esp. to hand over (something, 
ni od, a gift) voluntarily or in response to 
95 19 8 or request; to deliver up (a person, 
jah qo Me to the keeping of another; to 
teu (forgiveness, etc.) -ME. 2. To give up 
both TSOn) treacherously to his enemies; to 
ay (a person, cause, country, etc.) OE. 
8900 ee up or hand over (something) to 
15 5 person for money (or something that 
ieee as money); esp. to dispose of 
RE 1180 Possessions, etc.) to a buyer 
Py "s ce; to vend.’ Also, in habitual sense, 
sale ( ‘opkeeper, etc.: To deal in, keep for 
5955 particular commodity). OE. b. To 
8 E (one's commission in the army) by 
3 ler the purchase system. Now Hist. 
sol. 1713. c. causatively. To promote 
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the sale of 1709. d. To hand over (a person, 
a people) into slavery or bondage for a sum of 
money. In Biblical use (after Heb.) often, 
To hand over to the dominion of another, to 
enslave. OE. 4. absol. and intr. ME. 5. 
To s. (gerundial inf. used predic.): on sale, 
offered for sale. Now rare. ME. 6. intr. in 
passive sense. Of a commodity: To find 
purchasers. To s. for, at = to fetch (a price). 
1606. 7. trans. In various fig. uses. ME. 8. 
alangi To cheat, trick, deceive, take in 

2. Brougham, it is said, grossly, has sold 
Queen 1820. 3. Yet s. your LA for flue pence a 
tis deere SHAKS. d. 2 Kings 17:17. e. U.S. To 
advertise or publish the merits of (a book, etc.) to 
encourage sales 1925. f. U.S. To give (a person) 
information on the value of something; to inspire 
with desire to possess something 1926. 4. Merch, 
J. J. iii. 36. 6. Prior's Journey sells still SWIFT. 
7. 2 Hen. VI, IV. i. 41. [They] Have..sold my 
Reputation for a Song FITZGERALD. Phr. To 8. 
one's life dear, dearly, etc., to destroy many of 
one's adversaries before giving up one's life in an 
encounter. Tos. oneself, to dispose of one's services 
to love for a bibe, To ael e past a p g 

. TO 80 a H 
Pass ab. II. 1 b, PUP sb.* ERE dll 

With advs. S. off. trans. To dispose of by sale 
(esp. at reduced prices); to sell the whole of (one's 
stock, poser ans etc.). Also absol. S. out. a. 
trans. To distribute by sale. b. To dispose of 
(stocks, shares, etc.) by sale. Also absol. c. intr. 
To dispose of one’s commission in the army by 
sale. Now Hist, d. trans. To dispose of the whole 
of (one’s stock, property, etc.) by sale. Also 
absol. S. up. a. trans. To dispose of the whole of 
(a person’s stock, goods, etc.) by sale. Also absol. 

» To dispose of the whole or a portion of the 
pons of (an insolvent or bankrupt person) for the 

"E of his creditors. Also with the goods as 
obj. 

Sella (se-là). 1693. [L. sella seat, (later) 
saddle.] Anat. A saddle-shaped portion of 
the sphenoid, more fully sella equina, 
sphenoidalis or turcica. 

Sellenger’s round. 1507.  [Sellenger 
represents the pronunciation of the surname 
St. Leger.] An old country dance; also, the 
musie for this. 

Seller (se. len). ME. If. SELL v. + -ER'] 
1. One who sells. 2. A book, later, any 
article or type of article with a (wide, poor, 
etc.) sale; also, without qualification, a book, 
etc. that sells well 1900. Now esp. in best-s. 
(1912). 3. collog. = SELLING-race 1922. 

Selling (se-lin), vbl. sb. ME. If. SELL v. 
+ -ING.] The action of SELL v.; an instance 
of this. 

attrib. and Comb.: s. price, the price at which an 
article is sold; s. race, a race for horses which are 
to be sold after the race; so 8, handicap, plate 
(hence s. . 

S'elp. Also swelp. ME. Contr. of S0 
help', in the oath So help me God'. Now 
vulgar. 

Seltzer (se-ltzor). 1741. [Alteration of G. 
Selterser, f. Sellers, a village in Hesse- 
Nassau, Prussia.] (In full s.-water.) An 
effervescent mineral water obtained near 
Nieder-Selters, containing sodium chloride 
and small quantities of sodium, calcium, and 
magnesium carbonates. Also, an artificial 
mineral water of similar composition. 

Seltzogene (se-Itsód5in). 1860. - Fr. sel(t)zo- 
gene, f. seltz, selz seltzer water + -géne -GEN.] 
An apparatus for the production of artificial 
seltzer and other mineral and aerated waters, 

Selvage, selvedge (se-Ivéd3), sb. 1460. [f. 
SELF + EDGE, after early mod. Du. selfegghe 
(now zelfegge), LG. siilfegge; cf. synon. Du. 
zelfkant (kant border), zelfeinde (einde end).] 
1. The edge of a piece of woven material 
finished in such a manner as to prevent the 
ravelling out of the weft. Also, a narrow strip 
or list at the edge of a web of cloth, which is 
intended to be cut off or covered by the seam 
when the material is made up. b. transf. A 
marginal tract, border, edge 1650. 2. Naut. 
and Mil. = SELVAGEE 1711. 3. Mining. A 
thin layer of clayey or earthy matter 
surrounding a metalliferous vein 1757. 

Selvage, selvedge (se-Ivéd5), v. 1611. [f. 
prec.) trans. To form a boundary or edging 


to. 

Selvagee (se-Ivid3i). 1750. [app. f. SEL- 
VAGE sb. (sense 2). Cf. -EE*.] A hank or skein 
of rope-yarn marled together, and used as a 
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strap to fasten round a shroud or stay, or as 
slings, ete. 

Semantic (stme-ntik), d. and sb. 1895. [- 
Fr. sémantique — Gr. onuavrixós significant, f. 
enuatvew Show, signify, f. ofiu« sign; see -IC.] 
A. adj. Relating to signification or meaning. 
B. sb. pl. = SEMASIOLOGY 1894. 

Semaphore (se-máfó?), sb. 1816. [- Fr. 
sémaphore (1812), irreg. f. Gr. ofa sign, signal 
+ -gopos -PHORE.] An apparatus for making 
signals, consisting of an upright post with 
one or more arms moving in a vertical plane. 
b. attrib., as s. house, lamp. Also, in recent 
use, applied to a special form of flag- 
signalling. 1821. Hence Se:maphore v. 
trans. and intr. to signal by s. Semapho-ric, 
-al adjs. relating to, of the nature of, a 8.; 
-ly adv. 

Semasiology (simé!si,o-lódsi). 1877. [- G. 
semasiologie (1839), f. Gr. onuaola signification, 
f. onualvew signify; see -LOGY.] That branch 
of philology which deals with the meanings 
of words and their sense-development. 


Hence Semasiolo-gical a., -ly adv., 
-0'logist. 
Sematic (sime-tik), a. 1890. [f. Gr. old, 


anuar- Sign + c.] Biol. Of mimetic colours: 
Serving for signal or warning. 

Sematography (simitg-grafi). 1902. f. 
as prec. + -GRAPHY.] The use of signs or sym- 
bols (instead of letters) in writing. So 
Sematogra:phic a. of or pertaining to s. 

Sematology (st-, semáto-lódsi) 1831. [f. 
as prec. + -LOGY.] 1. The doctrine of the use 
of ‘signs’ (esp. words) in relation to thought 
and knowledge. 2. = SEMASIOLOGY 1880. 

Semblable (se-mbláb'l), a. (and sb.). late 
ME. [- (O)Fr. semblable, f. sembler; see 
SEMBLE v., -ABLE.] A. adj. tl. Like, similar. 
Const. to. —1840. tb. The like, such-like 
1653. 12. Corresponding, proportional, 
Suitable —1817. 3. Apparent, seeming, not 
real {Of treason: Presumptive, construc- 
tive (rare). 1627. 

1. It is a wonderfull thing to see the s. Coherence 
of his mens spirits, and his SHAKS. 3. What is 
gained..by supposing..the miracle was only s., 
not real? 1874. 

tB. sb. 1. absol. and quasi-sb. (occas. pl. 
semblables): Something that is like or similar 
~1627. 2. With qualifying possessive: (One's) 
like, (one’s) fellow —1607. 

2. To make true dixion of him, his s. is his 
mirrour SHAKS. Hence +Se‘mblableness (rare) 
1638. Se:mblably adv. 

Semblance (se-mbláns. late ME. I- 
(O)Fr. semblance, f. sembler; see SEMBLE v., 
-ANCE. Superseded next.] 1. The appearance 
or outward aspect of a person or thing. b. 
The form, likeness or image of a person or 
thing, considered in regard to another that is 
similar. late ME. 2. A person’s appearance 
or demeanour, expressive of his thoughts, 
feelings, etc., or feigned in order to hide 
them. late ME. 3. An appearance or out- 
ward seeming of (something which is not 
actually there or of which the reality is 
different from its appearance) 1489. 4. A 
person or thing that resembles another; an 
image or copy of 1513. 5. The fact or quality 
of being like something 1576, 

1. A timely-parted Ghost, Of ashy s. SHAKS. b. 
And now the lake narrowed to the s. of a tranquil 
river 1867. 2. A dissembling friend with faire and 
false words and semblances draweth his neigh- 
bour into some dangerous inconvenience 1633. 
3. To reach down a well-bound s. of a volume 
LAMB. The fall of Strafford had put an end to all s. 
of rule 1874. 

Phr. In 8., in seeming, in appearance (only). To 
make s., to make an appearance or pretence. 

+Se-mblant, sb. ME. - (O) Fr. semblant, 
subst. use of the pr. pple; see next.] 1. 
A person's outward aspect or appearance; 
esp. demeanour, look, expression —1651. 2, 
Appearance, seeming, outward aspect; also 
an appearance or show (whether true or 
false) of some quality, ete. Also, something 
that exists only in appearance or pretence. 
—1624. 3. A likeness or resemblance, an 
image or portrait (of) 1617. 

1. A minde which could cast a carelesse 8. vppon 
the greatest conflictes of Fortune SIDNEY. 

Phr. To make s. [= Fr. faire semblant]. a. To 
have or assume a (specified) expression, look, or 
demeanour. b. To make a show, appearance, or 
pretence of; to seem likely, threaten to do. c. 
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With neg.: Not to let one's thoughts, feelings, 
etc., appear; to show no sign (of); not to seem (or 
not to seem likely) to be or do something. 

Semblant (se-mblánt), a. 1485. [- (O)Fr. 
semblani, pr. pple. of sembler; see next, 
-ANT.] Tl. Like, similar —1729. 2. Seeming, 
counterfeit 1840. 

+Se-mble, v. ME. - (O)Fr. sembler :- L. 
similare, simulare, f. similis like.] 1. trans. 
To be like, resemble 1713. 2. intr. To seem, 
appear —1526. 3. trans. To simulate, feign; 
absol. to practise simulation —1590. 4. To 
represent, picture 1706. 

\\Semble (se-mb’l), v.* impers. 1817. [Fr. 
8rd pers. sing. pr. ind. of sembler seem.) 
Law. = ‘It seems’; used in judicial utter- 
ances to introduce the incidental statement 
of an opinion on a point which it is not 
necessary to decide authoritatively. Abbrev. 
sem., semb, 

\\Semée (se-mi, Fr. same), a. 1502. [- Fr. 
fem. of semé, pa. pple. of semer sow.] Her. 
= POWDERED ppl. a. 2. Also Seméed a. 


Semeiology  (simoilódsi) 1694. f. 
semeio- comb. form of Gr. onuetov sign, f. oH 
signal, + -LoGy.] 1. Sign language. 2. The 
branch of medical science which is con- 
cerned with symptoms 1839. Hence Semei 
lo-gic, -al adjs. pertaining to s. Semeio-- 
logist, one skilled in sign-language. 

Semeiotic (simoi,g-tik), a. 1625. [- Gr. 
one: significant; ef. prec. -OTI0.) 
Relating to symptoms. So Semeio:tical a. 
1588. 

Semeiotics (simoi,g-tiks). 1070. [f. as 
prec.; see -IC 2.) The branch of medical 
science relating to the interpretation of 
symptoms. 

Semen (si-men). late ME. [- L. semen, 
f. base of serere Sow v.] The impregnating 
fluid of male animals; the seed or sperm. 

Semester (síme:sto1). 1827. [- G. semester 
= mod. L. semestris (xvi in academic use), — L. 
semestris of six months, f. se-, comb. form of 
sez SIX + mensis MONTH.] A period or term 
of six months, esp. in German universities 
and some U.S, colleges, the college half-year. 
So Seme'strial, seme'stral a. half-yearly; 
taking place every six months; lasting for 
six months, (of persons) holding office for 
six months; exercising office every six 
months. 


Semi (semi). Sc. 1661. [app. short for 
semi bejanus (see BEJAN).] In some Scottish 
universities, a student in his second year; 
also called s,-bachelor, s.-bejan. 

Semi- (se-mi), prefix. [repr. L. semi- 
(partly through Fr., It., etc. semi-), corresp. 
to Gr. ju, Skr. sámi, and OS. sam-, OHG. 
sāmi- OE. sdm- (see SAND-BLIND).] = 
HALF-; cf. DEMI-, HEMI-. 

I. In general use. 1. Compounded with adjs. and 
poles. with the meaning ‘half, partly, partially, 
0 some extent’; as s.-animate, -animous, half- 
alive; -attached, partially or loosely attache 
divine, half-divine; that is a demigod; -feral, 
half-wild; -formed, half-formed; -nude, half- 
naked; -occasional, U.S., occurring once in a 
while; -opaque, partly opaque; only partially 
transparent; -perfect (rare), imperfect, incom- 

lete; -skilled; etc. b. Compounded with a sb. to 
orm an adj. phrase, as S.-state, etc. 2. Com- 
pounded with sbs.: a. with nouns of action or 
condition, as s.-allegiance, partial, imperfect, or 
incomplete allegiance; -opacity, the condition or 

uality of being s.-opaque; b. with descriptive 
8bs., as S.-acquaintance, one with whom one is 
ay acquainted; -barbarian, one who is 
alf-barbarian; -deity, -god, a demigod; 

-savage = s.-barbarian. 3. Compounded with 
vbs., as s.-castrate, to castrate partially; 
-flex, to bend into a position half-way between 
that of extension and that of complete flexure. 
4. With advs., as s.-consciously, half-con- 
n -occasionally U.S., every now and 

en, 

II. In special and technical use. 1. a. With 
designations of quantity, extent of space or time 
and the like, as s.-arc, -century, etc. b. With 
adjs., advbs., and sbs. expressing periodical re- 
currence or duration, semi- denotes that the 
period is halved (after SEMI-ANNUAL); s.- 
centennial a., of or pertaining to a period of 50 
years; -daily a. and adv., (occurring) twice 
daily; -horal a., half-hourly; -mensual d., 
recurring twice a month; -millenary a., lasting 
500 years; -monthly a. and adv., (occurring, 
issued, etc.) twice a month; also sb. a fort- 

nightly periodical; so - weekly. 
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c. Mus. Dealanasing e note, etc. of half the 
length, as SEMIBREVE, SEMIQUAVER. 

d. Asir. js.-quadrate, f-quartile, -quintile, 
-sextile, denoting aspects of planets when they 
are 45°, 36°, 30°, respectively, distant from one 
another; -square = s,-quadrate. 

2. a. Designating a (geometrical) form derived 
from another by bisection (usu.) in a vertical or 
longitudinal direction, as s.-canal, -cone, cylinder, 
dome, -ellipse, -globe, -hexagon; -hexagonal, -oval, 
-ovate, -rotund adjs.; -spheroid adj., etc. 

b. Math. Designating a bisected line, arc, area, 
segment, etc., or the half of a definite quantity, as 
8.-angle, -circumference, -diameter, -segment, etc.; 
(in conie sections) -ordinate, -parameter, -trans- 
verse; also, s.-axis, the half of the axis of an 
ellipse, etc.; -difference, half the difference 
between two quantities; -infinite d., limited in 
one direction, and extending to infinity in the 
other; -quadrantally adv., from 0° to 45°; 
um, half the sum of two or more quantities; 
-tangent, the tangent of half an arc. 3 

c. Nat. Hist, With adjs. and sbs. descriptive of 
shape in the contour or marking of natural 
objects; s.-annular, of the form of a half-ring; 
-collar, -coronet, -fascia, -ring, a band, etc., 
roughly semicircular or extending half-way 
round en or an organ: -coronated a., having à 
semicircle of spikes, bristles, etc.; -floret, a 
Toe having a ligulate corolla, as in the dande- 
ion. 

d. Nat. Hist. Denoting that a part has a certain 
form or character (a) for half the extent, or along 
half the length, etc. of an organ; ‘half-way’, as 

ifid, -erect, etc.; (b) on one side only, 
a particular figure, 
as s.-cordate(d, -lanceolate, -terete, etc. 

e. In Building, designating structural forms of 
half the full width, breadth, or girth, resulting 
from (usu.) vertical or longitudinal bisection, as 
8.-arch, -column, -shaft, etc.; 8.-beam = CANTI- 
LEVER 2; -engaged a., (of a column) attached toa 
wall so that half its diameter projects; etc. 

f. Cryst. s.-prismated, applied to a crystal in 
which *only half of the edges on the common basis 
are obliterated by lateral planes’; etc. 

+ Her, = DEMI- B. 1; as s.-chevron, eto, 
Printing. s.-quotes collog., single quotation- 
marks (). 

3. = to the extent of (only) a half, imperfect(ly), 
incomplete(ly). a. With adjs. and sbs. peene 
kinds or degrees of composition, consistency, 
texture, colour, as s.-cartilaginous, -coagulated, 
-crystalline, -diaphanous, -pasty, -resinous, -solid, 
-transparent, -vitreous, etc. 

b. In designations of heresies, sects, and schools 
of thought, expressing partial adherence to the 
tenets or theories connoted by the second element 
of the compound, as s.-Augustinian, -Darwinian, 
~infidel, etc. 

C. Gram., as s.-nasal adj.; s.-consonant = 
SEMI-VOWEL; -deponent, a verb in Latin in 
which the tenses of the present group have active 
forms and those of the perfect group passive 
forms, as gaudeo, gavisus sum; etc. 

d. Nat. Hist. = imperfectly, incompletely, 
partly (of a certain habit, form, texture, etc.), a8 
8.-aquatic, -articulate, -osseous, -palmate, etc. 

e. Designating an animal or vegetable form, 
class, species, etc., which has only some of the 
characteristics of that denoted by the second 
element, or is intermediate between that and 
another, as s.-2pe (= HALF-APE, lemur), -lichen, 
185 xm LETRA amoh, of — — 

insects as undergo only a slight change in passin, 
to the imago stage. iH " 

f. In Anatomy, chiefly in names of muscles (a) 
situated partly in a certain region, as 8.-spinalis, 
or (b) being partly of a certain texture or shape, 
as 8.-membranosus, -orbicularis, etc.; s.-bulb, the 
bulbous vestibuli, either of two vascular bodies 
on either side of the entrance of the vagina. 

g. In Pathology and Therapeutics, as s.-albinism, 
“he In Chemistry, as s.-acid, onygenated 

5 mistry, as 8. „ ohe. , ete.; S.- 
combined a., partially or loosely combined. 

i. In Geology, Mineralogy, and Geography, as 8.- 
calcareous, -extinet, -volcanic adjs. 

j. In names of articles or processes of manu- 
facture: s.-china, -porcelain, ware resembling 
china, etc., but having an inferior glaze and 
finish; -steel, puddled steel, 

k. Denoting styles of architecture having only 
some of the features connoted by the second 
element, as 8.-classic, -Gothic, etc. 

l In names of mechanical contrivances, as s.- 
automatic, having only some of the movements 
automatic; -rotary, partly rotary; etc. 

4. Miscellaneous: s.-bull R. C. Ch., a bull issued 
by a pope before his coronation; -final, in foot- 
ball and other contests, the match or round 
immediately preceding the final one; -precious 
a., (of stones) not of sufficient value to rank as 
gems; -rigid a., (of an airship) having a stiffened 
keel attached to a flexible gas container. 

Semi-a-nnual, a. (and sb.). 1794. [SEMI- 
II. 1 b.] 1. Recurring every half-year; half- 
yearly. 2. Lasting for half a year (only); esp. 
of plants. Also sb. = s. plant. 1882. 
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Semi-A-rian, a. and sb. 1616. - eccl. L. 
Semiariani (pl., Iv exeunt.); see SEMI- II. 
3 b and ARIAN.] A. adj. Partially Arian: 
used chiefly with ref. to a sect which arose in 
the 4th c. A. D., holding that the Son is of like 
substance (Gν⁰ðẽ‚Mͥ mus) but not of the same 
substance (óuoovcws) with the Father. B, sb, 
One who holds S. views. 

Semibreve (se-mibriv). 1591. f. SEMI- 
II. 10 + BREVE sb. 2, after obs. Fr. semi- 
bréve.] Mus. A note having half (tin ‘perfect 
time’, one third) the length of a breve; in 
mod. music the longest note in ordinary use, 
(Its figure is now an open oval c.) Also 
attrib., as 8. rest. 

Semi-cho-rus. 1797. [f. SEMI- + CHORUS, 
tr. Gr. Zuuxópov.] a. One of two parts into 
which the main body of à chorus is divided; 
chiefly Mus. b. A piece of music to be per- 
formed by a company of singers selected 
from a chorus. Hence Semi-cho-ric a. 

Semicircle (semisóik'). 1526. [- L. 
semicirculus ; see SEMI- II. 2 b and CIRCLE sb.) 
1. The half of a circle divided by a diameter, 
or the half of its circumference. 2. A set of 
objects or an arrangement in the form of a 
half-circle 1597. 3. = GRAPHOMETER 1712, 
Hence Se-micircle v. trans. to surround with 
a 8.; inir, to form as. Se:micircled ppl. a. 
(chiefly poet.) of the form of a s.; arranged in 


as. 

Semicircular (semisózkiülii), a. late 
ME. [- late L. semicircularis, f. as prec. + 
-aris -AR'.] Of the form of a semicircle. b. 
Anat. Designating t(a) the orbicular muscle 
of the eyelid; (b) the three canals of the 
internal ear 1706. Hence Semi-ci'rcularly 
adv. in a 8. form; in a half-circle. 

Semicirque (se-misérk). poet. 1795. f. 
Semi - II. 2a + CIRQUE.) A semicircle. 

Semicolon (semik6"-lén). 1644. f. SEMI- 
+ COLON*.] A punctuation-mark consisting 
of a dot placed above a comma (;). In its 
present use it is the chief stop intermediate in 
value between the comma and the full stop. 

Semi-cu-bical, a. 1677. [Sumi- II. 2 b.] 
Math. Applied to the curve of the third degree 
with a cusp referred to rectangular axes, the 
equation to which can always be reduced to 
the form ay* = z*. 

The exponent of the power of the abscissa which 
is proportional to the ordinate is 3/2, whence the 


name, 

Semi-demi-. 1836. Used (1) = half-half, 
ie. quarter, in semidemisemiquaver, à 
note the 64th part of a semibreve; (2) vaguely 
in a diminutive sense, as in semi-demi-dinner. 
Cf. DEMI-SENI. 

Se:mi-deta:ched, a. 1859. [Sumi- I. 1] 
Partially detached. b. spec. Designating 
either of a pair of houses joined together and 
forming a block by themselves 1859. 

Se:mi-diu-rnal, a. 1594. [Su- II. 1 b.] 
1. Astr. Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
performed in, half the time between the 
rising and setting of a celestial body, 
Chiefly in s. arc. 2. Occurring every twelve 
hours. Chiefly of the tides, 1704. 3. En. 
Partly diurnal, flying at twilight 1890. 

Semi-dou:ble, a. (ob.) 1720. [Sxwr- I. I. ] 
1. Liturg. Also sb. = s. feast, a feast of less 
solemnity than a double, only the first half 
of the antiphon being recited before the 
psalms. 1728. 2. Of flowers: Having the 
innermost stamens perfect, while the outer- 
most have become petaloid 1720. Y 

1. Sundays and Days within an Octave are Semi- 
doubles 1850. 

Semiflu-id, a. and sb. 1731. [SEMI- II. 
3 a.] A. adj. Of a consistency midway 
between fluid and solid 1775. B. sb. A semi- 
fluid substance 1731. 

Semi-form. 1836. [Smwr- I. 2, IL. 2 fJ] 
An imperfect form; Cryst., & hemihedral 
form. 

Semilunar (semil'a-naaz), a. (sb.) 1597. [f. 
SEMI- II. 2. a + LUNAR d. 3.] A. adj. Halt- 
moon-shaped; crescentio; spec. in Zool., Bol., 
and Anat. 

S. Valves. are little Valves or Membranes of à 8. 
Figure, placed in the Orifice of the Pulmonary 
Artery, to prevent the Relapse of the Blood E 
the Heart at the time of its Dilatation 1728. In 
man..[the third eyelid] exists..as a mere 
rudiment, called the s. fold DARWIN. 
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B. sb. A semilunar bone, valve, ete. 1893. 
8o Semilu-nary a. (now rare or Obs.) = A. 
Semilu:nate a. = LUNATE. 

Se:mi-lune. 1858. [f. SEMI- II. 2 a, after 
DEMI-LUNE.] A semilunar or crescent-shaped 
form, structure, etc.; Fortif. = DEMI-LUNE 2. 

Semi-me:tal. 1661. [f. SE I. 2 + 
MxraL.] Old Chem. A non-malleable metal. 
Hence Se:mi-meta llic a. partly metallic; 
spec. of the nature ofas. 

Seminal (se. minäl), a. (and sb.) late ME. 
[- (O)Fr. séminal or L. seminalis, f. semen, 
semin- seed; see SEMEN, -AL',] A. adj. I. Of or 
pertaining to the seed or semen. of men and 
animals; of the nature of semen. 2. With ref. 
to plants: Pertaining to or of the nature of 
geed. Bol. Of organs or structures: Serving 
to contain the seed. 1658. fb. Produced from 
seed —1796. 3. gen. Of or pertaining to the 
seed or reproductive elements existing in 
organic bodies, or attributed in pre-scientific 
belief to inorganic substances. Formerly 
often in s. power, virtue, the power of 
producing offspring. 1605. 4. fig. Having the 
properties of seed; containing the possibility 
of future development 1639. 

1. Animals, of spontaneous and s. generation 
1073. 2. The s. spike of Mercurie weld SIR T. 
BROWNE. 4. It is pleasant to see great works in 
their s. state, pregnant with latent possibilities of 
excellence JOHNSON. 

+B. sb. A seminal particle; a seed, germ 
-1682. Hence tSemina-lity, s. quality, 
principle, or condition; pl. s. properties; s. 
particles, germs. Se'minally adv. in a s. 
State or manner; as regards germination or 
reproduction, 

[Seminar (se-minda). 1889. [G. = L. 
seminarium SEMINARY 80. ] In German uni- 
versities (hence in certain British and 
American universities), a select group of 
advanced students associated for advanced 
Study and original research under the guid- 
ance of a professor. Also transf., a class that 
meets for systematic study under the 
direction of a teacher. 

Seminarist (seminári:st) 1583. [f. next 
+ ST] 1. A Roman Catholic priest 
educated in a foreign seminary in the 16th 
and 17th c., esp. at Douay for the English 
mission, Now Hist. 2. A student in a semin- 
ary; chiefly, one in a seminary for the train- 
ing of Roman Catholic priests 1835. b. pl. 
The teaching staff in a seminary 1668, 3. 
A member of a seminar 1805. 

Seminary (se-minari), sb. 1440. [= L. 
seminarium seed-plot, subst. use of n. of adj. 
seminarius, f. semen, semin-; see SEMEN, 
-ARY.] +1. A piece of ground in which 
plants are sown (or raised from cuttings, etc.) 
to be afterwards transplanted; a seed-plot 
~1829. 12. transf. A place where animals are 
bred; a region which,supplies (some kind of 
animal). Also, à stock or breed (of animal). 
-1065. 3. fig. a. A place or thing in which 
something (e.g. an art or science, a virtue or 
vice) is developed or cultivated 1592. b. 
A place, country, society, condition of 
things, or the like, in which some particular 
Class of persons is produced or trained 1604. 

. A place of education, a school, college, 
university, or the like (often with qualifying 
word, as s. of science, theological s.) 1585. 5. 
R. C. Ch. A school or college for training 
Persons for the priesthood. Also attrib., as s. 
Priest. 1581. 6, = SEMINAR 1889. 17. Short for 
8. priest —1685, 

1. Then taking your grafted trees out of the s., 
pud Shall transplant them into this nursery 
11 ELYN. 3. a. The bloud of this noble Army of 
Martyrs became the fruitful s. thereof 1056. 4. 

estminster School a most famous seminarie of 

learning FULLER. To place his daughter in a s. 
for female education Scorr. Hence Semina-rian, 
ta seminary priest; a seminarist. 

Se: minary, a. and sb. 1583. [- L. 
Seminarius pertaining to seed; see prec.] 
A. adj. 1. = SEMINAL a. —1742. 2. Occupied in 
Sowing seed. jig. with allusion to prec. 7. 
~1640. B. sb. 1. a. A germ, embryo, seminal 
Particle -1671. b. spec. The morbific matter 
or principle (of a disease); pl. germs (of 
infection) 1094. 2. A sower of seed —1680. 

eminate (se-mine't), v. Now arch. 1535. 
6s seminat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. seminare sow, 

+ Semen, semin-; see SEMEN, -ATE*.] trans. To 
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sow; chiefly fig. to disseminate. So Se-mina- 
tive a. (rare) having the function of sowing 
or propagating. late ME. 

Semination (semine*fon) 1531. [- L. 
seminalio, on-, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 1. The 
action or process of sowing. Chiefly fig. 2. 
The production of seed or semen 1658. 3. 
The natural dispersion of seeds 1765. 

Seminiferous (semini-féres), a. 1692. 
lf. L. semen, semin-; see SEMEN, -FEROUS.] 
1. Bot. Bearing or producing seed. 2. Anat. 
Containing or conveying the seminal fluid; 
bearing or producing semen 1831. 

1. S. scale, in Coniferz the scale above the bract- 
scale bearing the ovules, and ultimately the seeds. 

[Seminium (simi-nijm). rare. Pl. -ia. 
1076. [L. seminium procreation, also race, 
stock, breed, f. as prec.; see -IUM.] The first 
principle (of anything), the germ, etc. 

Se:mi-noctu-rnal, a. 1594. [SEMI- II. 
1 b.] Astr. Pertaining to, or accomplished in, 
half a night. 

Semi-o:pal. 1794. (tr. G.  halbopal 
(Werner, 1788).] An inferior variety of opal 
harder and more opaque than common opal. 

Se:mipara-bola, 1656. [SEMI- II. 2 b.] 
Math. 1. Half of a parabola. 2. A curve of 
such a nature that the powers of its ordinates 
are to each other as the next lower powers of 
its abscissas' 1728. Hence Se:mi-parabo-- 
lical a. comprising half a parabola. 

Se:mi-ped(e. 1750. [- L. semipes, -ped-, 
f. semi- SEMI- + pes, ped- foot.] Pros. A half- 
foot. 

Se:mi-Pela-gian, a. and sb. 1600. [- 
eccl. L. Semipelagianus; see SEMI- II. 3 b, 
PELAGIAN.] A. adj. Pertaining to the semi- 
Pelagians or semi-Pelagianism 1626. B. sb. An 
adherent of semi-Pelagianism 1600. Hence 
Se:mi-Pela-gianism, a doctrine inter- 
mediate between Augustinianism and Pelag- 
ianism, taught by Cassian of Marseilles in the 
5th c. 

Semiquaver (semikwé'voi). 1570. [SEMI- 
II. 1 c.] Mus. A note half the length of a 
quaver, the sixteenth part of a semibreve. 
tb. allus. A very short space of time —1635. 

Semi-Sa'xon, a. and sb. 1735. [SEMI- I. 
1, 2.) A. adj. Intermediate between ‘Saxon’ 
and ‘English’; formerly used by philologists 
to designate the first period of Middle 
English, from c1100-50 to c1250. B. sb. The 
*Semi-Saxon' language; Early Middle Eng- 
lish. 

Se-misphere. Now rare. 1059. [f. SEMI + 
SPHERE, orig. after It. semisfera. Cf. also 
med.L. semisphera XI, OFr. semispere.] A. 
hemisphere. Hence Semisphe-ric, -al adjs. 

Semita (se-mitd), 1877. [mod.L. use of 
L.,narrow path.] Zool. A band of minute 
close-set tubercles which bear ciliated 
clubbed spines, characteristic of the spatan- 
goid sea-urchins. 

Semite (si, se-moit) 1875. [- mod.L. 
Semita, f. (Vulg.) Sem - Gr. Tin Shem; see 
-ITE! I.] A person belonging to the race of 
mankind which includes most of the peoples 
mentioned in Gen. 10 as descended from 
Shem son of Noah, as the Hebrews, Arabs, 
‘Assyrians, and Aramwans. Also, a person 
speaking a Semitic language as his native 
tongue. 

Semitertian (semitó-ifán), d. (sb.) 1611. 
[f. SEMI- + TERTIAN, rendering Gr. hurprala. ] 
Old Path. Applied to an intermittent fever 
combining the symptoms of a quotidian and 
a tertian, consisting of a paroxysm occurring 
every day with a second stronger one every 
other day. 

Semitic (simi-tik), a. and sb. 1813. [- 
mod.L. Semiticus, f. Semila SEMITE.] A. adj. 
Of or pertaining to the Semites. (In recent 
use often spec. = Jewish.) 1826. b. The 
distinctive epithet of that family of langu- 
ages of which Hebrew, Aramtean, Ethiopic, 
and ancient Assyrian, are the principal 
members. Hence, (in S. scholar, studies, etc.) 
concerned with the S. languages. 1813. B. 
sb. a. A Semite (rare). b. The Semitic family 
of languages; occas. the Semitic language of 
Babylon in opposition to Sumerian. C. pl. 
U.S. The scientific study of the language, 
religion, etc. of Semitic peoples. 1875. 

Semitism (si-, semitizm). 1851. If. 
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SEMITE + -ISM 3.] 1. The attributes character- 
istic of the Semitic peoples. Also, the fact of 
being Semitic. b. Jewish ideas or influence in 
politics and society 1885. 2. A Semitic word 
or idiom 1886. So Se-mitist, a Semitic 
scholar. Se-mitize, v. (rans. to render 
Semitic in character, language or religion. 

Semitone (se-miton). 1609. [- (O)Fr. 
semiton or med. L. semitonus (X11); ef. late L. 
semitonium, Gr. ñuróvwov HEMITONE. Senses 
2 and 3 (usu. written semi-tone) are new 
formations distinot from 1.] 1. Mus. An 
interval approximately equal to half a tone, 
the smallest interval in the ordinary scales. 
2. Art. An intermediate tone or tint in à 
picture; a half-tone 1782. 3. A soft or gentle 
tone of voice; an undertone 1837. Hence 
Se · mitonal, Semito-nic adjs. pertaining 
to or consisting of a s. or semitones; (of a. 
scale) chromatic. 

Semi-u:ncial, a. (sb.) 1734. [SEMI- II. 
I a.] Palwogr. Applied to a style of writing 
intermediate between uncial and minuscule. 

Semivowel (se-mivauél). 1530. [f. SEMI- 
IL 3 c + VOWEL, after L. semivocalis.] A. 
vocal sound that partakes of the nature of a 
vowel and of a consonant; a letter repre- 
senting such a sound. 

As a technical term the word now most com- 
monly denotes only w and y, but sometimes it 
ineludes these together with the liquids and 
nasals, chiefly in their non-syllabic values, 

Semmit (se-mit). Sc. An undershirt or vest. 

Semolina (seméli-na). 1797. [alt. of It. 
semolino, dim. of semola bran, based on L. 
simila flour.] An article of food consisting 
of those hard portions of ‘flinty’ wheat which 
resist the action of the millstones, and are 
collected in the form of rounded grains. 
Also attrib., as s. pudding. 

\\Semper- (se-mpoa), the L. adv. semper 
always, used in various combs., as S.-green, 
an evergreen; sempervirent (voie, rent) a. 
[L. virent-, virere to be green] evergreen. 

lSempervivum (sempoavoi-vdm). 1591. 
[L., ‘ever-living’.] a. The houseleek. b. A 
genus of crassulaceous plants containing the 
houseleek, S. tectorum, and about 50 other 
species; a plant of this genus. 

Sempitern (se-mpitàan), a. arch. late ME. 
[- OFr. sempiterne - L. sempiternus, f. 
semper always; see ETERNE d.] = next. 

Sempiternal (sempitónál, a. late ME. 
[7 (O)Fr. sempiternel — late L. sempiternalis, 
f. L. sempiternus; see prec., -AL'] Enduring 
constantly and continually; everlasting, 
eternal. Hence Sempite-rnally adv. 

Sempstress: see SEAMSTRESS, 

|Semsem (se-msem). 1841. 
sim; see SESAME.] = SESAME. 

Semuncia (simp:nf'à). Pl. -ize (ii). 1656. 
[L., f. semi- SEMI- + -uncia OUNCE sb. ] Rom. 
Antiq. A half-ounce, the twenty-fourth part 
of an as. Hence Semu:ncial a. 

Sen (sen). 1802. [Japanese.] A Japanese 
copper or bronze coin of small value. Usu. 
collect. as pl. 

\Senarius (siné*-rids), Pl. -ii. 1540. 
[L. senarius (sc. versus verse, line), subst. use 
of adj., f. seni six each, f. sez six.] Prosody. 
A (Greek or Latin) verse consisting of 
six feet, each of which is either an iambus or 
some foot which the law of the verse permits 
to be substituted; an iambic trimeter. (More 
fully iambic s.) So Sena'rian = s. 

Senary (si-nari, se-nări), a. 1061. [- L. 
SENARIUS] Pertaining to the number six. 

S. scale, the scale of arithmetical notation of 
which the radix is six. S. division, division into 
six parts. 

Senate (sent). ME. [- (O)Fr. sénat — L. 
senatus, f. sener, sen- old (man); see -ATE'.] 
1. An assembly or council of citizens charged 
with the highest deliberative functions in the 
government of a state. a. In ancient Rome: 
A legislative and administrative body, 
consisting orig. of representatives elected by 
the patricians, and later, partly of appointed 
members, and partly of the actual and 
former holders of certain high offices of 
state. b. Used as the equivalent of Gr. 
vepovoia (lit. ‘body of elders’) and fovdx (lit. 
*eouncil' 1586. c. gen. The governing or 
legislative assembly of a nation. Often 
applied to the British parliament. 1560. d. 
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In the 18th and 19th c. adopted as the 
official name for the upper and smaller 
branch of the legislature in various countries, 
às the United States (and each of the separ- 
ate states of the Union), France, Italy, etc. 
1780. 2. In the Univ. of Cambridge, and in. 
some other British universities, the official 
title of the governing body. (Cf. SENA- 
TUS.) 1736. b. U.S. In some American col- 
leges, a council composed of members of the 
faculty and elected students, having the 
control of the discipline, ete., of the students 
1891. 

1. a. The S. was..a body composed of men of 
any order who had secured the suffrages of the 

'eople FROUDE. c. He says there is no place in the 
118 or the s. that Georgy may not aspire to 
"THACKERAY. 

Senate-house. 1550. [HOUSE 8b. ] 1. 
A house or building in which a senate meets. 
2. spec. The building which serves for the 
meeting of the senate of a university, esp. 
of Cambridge 1748. 

altrib.: S. examination, examination for degrees 
in Cambridge University; so S. examiner; S. 
problem, a mathematical problem proposed in a. 
8. examination. 

Senator (se-nătə1). ME. [- (O)Fr. sénateur 
= L. senator, or-, a parallel formation with 
senatus SENATE; see -OR 2.] 1. A member of 
a senate. b. In vaguer sense: A counsellor, 
statesman; fa leader in Church or State. 
late ME. 2. In papal Rome, the title given at. 
various periods from the 12th c. onwards to 
the civil head of the city government, ap- 
pointed by the Pope ME. 3. S. of the College of 
Justice: in Scotland, the official designation 
of a Lord of Session 1540, 

1. The Senators of Athens, greet thee Timon 
SHAKS, b. fig. Those green-rob'd senators of 
mighty woods, Tall oaks KEATS. Hence Senator- 
ship, the office or dignity of a s. 

Senatorial (senatorial), a. 1740. (k. L. 
senatorius (f. senator SENATOR) + -AL'. Cf, Fr. 
sénatorial.] 1. Of or pertaining to a senator 
or senators; characteristic of or befitting a 
senator; consisting of senators. 2. Of a 
Roman province under the Empire: Ad- 
ministered by the senate (not by the emperor) 
1841, 3. C. S. Entitled to elect a Senator, as a 
8, district 1891, 

l. S. order, the highest of the three ranks of 
citizens in the later Roman republic. Hence 
Senato-rially adv, 

Senatorian (seniit6*-ritin), a. 1614. [f. as 
prec. + -AN. Cf. (O)Fr. sénatorien.] = prec. 
1, 2. 

Senatory (se‘nitori). 1804. [f. SENATOR + 
-Y* (cf. -ORY!), perh. after Fr. sénalorerie.] 
Fr. Hist. The landed estate granted to a 
Senator under the consulate and the First 
Empire. 

lSenatus (siné!-tis). 1835. [L.; see SEN- 
ATE.] The title given to the governing body 
in certain universities, More fully s. 
academicus. 

Sena tus consultum. Pl. consulta. 
Also anglicized senatus consult. 1696. 
[L. *decree of the senate'.] a. A decree of 
the ancient Roman senate. b. A decree of 
the 'senate' in certain modern states, e.g. 
France under Napoleon I and Napoleon III 
1813. 

Send (send), sb. Also scend. 1726. [Be- 
longs to SEND v. Naut. 1. The carrying or 
driving impulse of a sea or wave; more fully 
8. of a or the sea, 2. A sudden plunge (of a 
boat) aft, forward, etc. 1830. 

Send (send), v.' Pa. t. and pa. pple. sent 
(sent) [OE. sendan = OFris. senda, sénda, 
OS. sendian, OHG. sendan, senten (Du. 
zenden, G. senden) ON. senda, Goth. 
sandjan :- Gme.* sandjan, f. *sand- :— *sanp, 
causative of *senp, repr. by OE., OS. sip 
SITHE sb.] I. To order or direct to go or be 
conveyed. 1. trans. To commission, order, 
or request (a person) to go to or into a place 
or fo a person. Chiefly, to dispatch as a 

messenger or on an errand. b. With specified 
destination considered as a place of residence, 
or connoting a sphere of employment; e.g. 
to s. (one or more members) to Parliament 
(said of a constituency) 1531. c. To occasion 
or induce to go to a place or in a particular 
direction; to recommend or advise to go to a 
Place or a person; fig. to refer (a reader) 
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to some author or authority 1449, d. With- 
out the notion of destination or errand; 
To cause or order to depart from one; to 
dismiss. Chiefly with away, off. 1533. 2. 
To compel or force to go; to drive, impel. 
Also transf. of à circumstance, impulse, etc. 
OE. b. To drive (a person) info some state 
or condition; to cause to go to sleep; also 
with adj. complement 1831. 3. To cause (a 
person) to be carried or conducted to a 
destination OE. 4. To cause (a thing) 
to be conveyed or transmitted by an in- 
termediary to another person or place OE. 
b. To serve up (food, a course, meal); only 
with in, up, and in phr. to s. to table 1662. c. 
transf. and fig. Also with up. ME. 5. To 
dispatch (a boat, carriage, ete) OF. 
6. To dispatch (a message, letter, telegram, 
etc.) by messenger, post, etc. So To 8. (out) 
cards (of invitation). OE. 7. Of God, fate, 
chance: To grant as from a distant place“ 
(J.); to cause to happen or come into 
existence; to ordain as a blessing or a 
punishment OE. 8. absol. To send a message 
or messenger. Const. after, to. OE. 9. S. 
for—a. To send a messenger or message for; 
to send (a person) to fetch ME. b. With 
adv. qualifying ‘to come’ or ‘be brought’ 
understood 1592. c. Of a sovereign: To 
command the attendance of; esp. to 
summon a prominent member of a political 
party, for the purpose of offering him the 
office of prime minister 1744. 

1. If he was sent of an errand he would forget. 
half ofit DE FOE. b. He was sent to sea to be got 
rid of MARRYAT. To s. to school, college, etc. 
(sometimes with the notion of defraying the 
expenses of the person's education). Zo be sent 
(into the world), said of a child as born for some 
divine purpose, or as a gift to the parents. d. And 
the rich hee hath sent emptie away Luke 1:53. 
To 8. flying, packing: to dismiss summarily. 2. 
Such a volley of musketry as sent the rebel horse 
flying in all directions MACAULAY. b. He..sent 
the Colonel to sleep, with a long, learned, and 
refreshing sermon THACKERAY. 3. Thus was I.. 
sent to my account With all my imperfections on 
my head SHAKS. Ere they could strangle him, 
he sent three of them to the Deuill 1634. Rascals; 
men fit to s. to the hulks THACKERAY. 4. c. We 
from the West will send destruction Into this 
Cities bosome SHAKS. 6. Ile s. to him to meet 
The Prince and me KYD. To s. (a person) word, 
to transmit a message (to a person); to inform, 
notify. To s. (one's) compliments, love, respects, 
etc. 7. God s. him well SHAKS. The Nymphs.. 
have..sent a Plague among thy thriving Bees 
DRYDEN. Lord s. us safe to Old England, say I! 
1776. 8. S. to me in the morning SHAKS. I have 
sent every half hour to know how she does 
RICHARDSON. 9. a. The guard..sent for drink 
CLARENDON, b. S. for him up SWIFT. c. The 
King could do no better than to s. for Lord 
Grenville 1806. 

II. To cause to go, by physical means or by 
direct volition. 1. trans. To discharge and 
direct (a missile); to throw or propel in a 
particular direction; occas. fto thrust (a 
dagger). Also said of a missile weapon. OE. 
b. To deliver (a blow) 1626. c. To drive (a 
ball) 1782. 2, To emit, give forth as a source 
OE. 3. To direct (a thought, look, glance). 
late ME. 4. To cause (sound, one's voice) 
to ‘carry’ or travel. Chiefly poet. 1593. 5. 
To drive by pulsation, impulse, etc. 1767. 
6. Of a blow, etc. also of the agent, a 
weapon: To cause to go or fall violently. 
Also with down. 1822. 7. To cause (a thing, 
prices, one’s spirits, etc.) to go down, up, 
etc. 1657. 8. To cause to move or travel; 
to cause to work 1864, 

l. In his right hand Grasping ten 
Thunders, Eu he sent "Before him 1 
Doth a fountayne sende forth at one place swete 
Water and bytter also? COVERDALE Jas. 3:11. 
When ev'ry star. .Sent forth a voice COWPER. It 
sends out several stems from the root 1812. 4. 
The cry of a gull sent seaward HENLEY. 6. In an 
instant it was sent flying to the other side of the 
road 1887. 7. Marriage sends a doctor's income 
MET 8. To s. the engines full speed astern 


In idiomatic combination with advs. S. along. 
trans. To cause to travel rapidly ; fig. to accelerate 
the progress or growth of. S. down. a. trans. To 
dispatch from the King or the Lords to the 
Commons, from the capital, a city, etc. into the 
country. b. To compel (an undergraduate) to 
leave the University (permanently or for a speci- 
fied time) as a punishment. S. in. a. trans. To 
give (one’s name), hand (one’s card) to a servant 
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when making a call. b. To cause (a thing) to be 
delivered at its destination; esp. to render (an 
account, a bill), c. Cricket. To s. (a batsman) 
into the field to bat. S. round. a. trans, To 
circulate. b. To s. round the hat: see HAT sb, c. 
collog. To s. (something; also absol. to send a mes- 
sage) to some one in the neighbourhood. S. up. a, 
trans. Of things: To emit, give off, shoot out 
(something that rises or travels upwards), b. To 
cause (a person) to go or (a thing) to be taken 
*upstairs'; esp. to serve up (a meal), to s. in 
(one's name or card as a visitor). c. Public 
Schools. To s. (a boy) to the headmaster (a) 
for reward, (5) for punishment. d. slang. To put 
in prison. 

Send (send), v.“ Pa. t. sended. Also 
scend. 1625. [Often written 'scend, as if 
aphetie of DESCEND, which may in fact be the 
source.] Naut. inir. Of a ship: To pitch 
deeply with head or stern into the trough of 
a wave. 

Sendal (se-ndal). Now Hist. ME. - OFr. 
cendal, (also Pr.) sendal, obscurely derived 
from Gr. ocwóóv SINDON.] 1. A thin rich 
silken material; also a covering or garment 
of this. 12. As tr. L. sindon: Fine linen, 
lawn; a piece of this 1606. 

1. There was pyght vp a pauilyon of crymasyn 
sendall, right noble and riche 1523. 

Sender (senden). ME. If. SEND v. + 
RI. ] One who or something which sends. 
b. One who signals a message 1904. c. The 
transmitting instrument of a telephone or 
telegraphic apparatus = TRANSMITTER b. 
1879. 

Send-off. collog, orig. U.S. 1872. A 
friendly demonstration on the occasion of a 
person’s starting on a journey or under- 
taking. 

Seneca (se-nikii), U.S. 1826. [app. identi- 
cal with Seneca, the name given by white 
men to one of the x Nations’ of the 
Iroquois confederacy, living near Lake 
Seneca (N.Y.).] attrib. in S. grass, Northern 
holy-grass (Hierochloa borealis); +S. oil, 
crude petroleum. 

Senectitude (síne-ktitind). 1790. (- med. 
L. senectitudo, irreg. f. L. senectus old age.] 
Old age. So Sene'ctude 1756. 

Senega (semnigü) 1738. [app. a variant 
form of SENECA.] The N. Amer. plant 
Polygala senega. Also, a drug obtained from 
the root of this plant, formerly used as an 
antidote for snake-bite. 

Senegal (se-nig9l). 1781. The name of a 
French colony, and river, of western Africa 
used attrib. a. In many names of beasts, 
birds, and plants native to this district. b. 
S. gum = GUMS. 1887. 

Senegin (se-nigin). 1830. [f. SENEGA + 
-INL] An amorphous glucoside, consisting 
of sapogenin and sugar, obtained from 
senega. 

Senescence (sine-séns). 1095. (f. next; 
See -ENCE.] The process or condition of 
growing old. 

Senescent (sine-stnt), a. 1656. [- L. 
Senescens, ent-, pr. pple. of senescere grow 
old; see -ENT.] Growing old, elderly. 

Seneschal (se-nifál) late ME. [- OFr. 
seneschal (mod. sénéchal) :- med. L. seni-, 
siniscalcus (Frankish and Alemannic Laws) — 
Gme. *siniskalkaz, f. *seni- old + *skalkaz 
servant (OE. séeale, etc., Goth. skalks); ct. 
MansHAL.] 1. An official in the household of à 
Sovereign or great noble, to whom the 
administration of justice and entire control 
of domestic arrangements were entrusted. 
In wider use: a steward, ‘major-domo’. 2. 
As the title of a governor of a city or pro- 
vince, and of various administrative or 
judicial officers. Now Hist. exc. with ref. to 
the Channel Islands. late ME. $ 

1. Then marshal'd Feast Serv'd up in Hall with 
Sewers, and Seneshals MILT. Hence Se:neschal- 
shi:p Hist., the office and functions of a s. i 

Sengreen (sengrin. Now dial [OH. 
singréne, subst. use of singréne adj. ever- 
green, f. Gme. *sen- - IE. sem- one, always, 
repr. in L. semel once, semper always; see 
GREEN.] 1. The houseleek, Sempervivum 
tectorum. 2. Applied to other plants, esp. a+ 
the sedums; b. varieties of saxifrage; c. 
the periwinkle, Vinea minor; d. Water s., 
Stratiotes aloides. OE. $ 

llSenhor (sen'ó-). 1795. [Pg. :- L. senior, 
r-; ef. SEIGNEUR, SEIGNOR.] In Pg. use, or 


SENILE 


with ref. to Portuguese: A term of respect 
placed before the name of a man in address- 
ing him or speaking of him = Mr.“ Also 
used without the name as a form of address, 
= ‘sir’. Hence, a Portuguese gentleman. 
So lSenhora (sen'ó-ra), a term of respect 
applied to Portuguese ladies; hence, a 
Portuguese lady. ||Senhorita (sen’ori-ta), 
applied to young Portuguese ladies. 

Senile (si-noil), d. 1661. [~ Fr. sénile or L. 
senilis, f. sener old (man); see Mk.] 1. 
Belonging to, suited for, or incident to old 
age. Now only of diseases, etc.: Peculiar to 
the aged. 2. Exhibiting the weakness of old. 
age 1848. 3. Phys. Geog. Approaching the end 
of a cycle of erosion 1902. 

1.S. gangrene 1875. 2. S. anger 1848. Hence 
Senilely adv. Senility (smmiiti), the condition 
of being s.; old age or the infirmity due to old 
age 1628. 

Senior (st. nien), a. and sb. late ME. I- L. 
senior, compar, of senex old, rel. to Gr. £vos 
old (in % last day of the moon), Goth. 
sineigs old, sinista elder.] A. adj. 1. Older, 
elder; esp. used after a person's name to 
denote the elder of two bearing the same 
name in a family. Abbrev. sen. (U.S. sr.). 2. 
That ranks before others in virtue of longer 
service or tenure of a position; superior to 
others in standing 1513. b. In school and 
college use. Applied in the U.S. to a student 
in his last year or term. 1651. c. In com- 
mercial use, applied to the partner in a firm 
who has precedence of the rest in the formal 
enumeration of the members 1864. 

1. Tho. Crabb, Sen. and Tho. Crabb, Jun. of 
Malborrow 1708. 2. Phr. The s. service, the navy 
as dist. from the army. b. S. student (Christ 
Church, Oxford): see STUDENT 3 a. S. fellow, 
applied at Cambridge and Dublin to a select 
number of the fellows of longest standing in a. 
college, in whom the greater part of its govern- 
ment was formerly vested. 

Special collocations: S. wrangler, the head of 
the ‘wranglers’, i.e. of the first class of those who 
are successfu the Mathematical Tripos at 
Cambridge; similarly S. classic, S. moralist, 
the student who takes the first place in the 
Classical and the Moral Sciences Tripos respec- 
tively, (The status indicated by these titles has 
ceased to exist, the class-lists being now arranged 
alphabetically.) S. optime, one placed in the 
second class in the Mathematical Tripos. 

B. sb. An elder person. 1. One superior or 
worthy of deference by reason of age; one 
having pre-eminence in dignity by priority 
of election, appointment, etc. late ME. 2. In 
school and college use: (a) one of the more 
advanced students; (b) one no longer a fresh- 
man; (c) a graduate, as dist. from a non- 
graduate, member of a college or university. 
In U.S. a student in his fourth year. 1612. b. 
A senior fellow of a college 1045. 

1. Hiss. at the bar Scorr. She was a year or two 
my s. 1862, 

eniority (sinig-riti). 1450. I- med.L. 
Seniorilas, f. L. senior: see prec., -ITY.] 1. The 
state or quality of being senior; priority by 
Teason of birth, superior age 1533. 2. 
Priority or precedence in office or service; 
esp. Mil. Superiority in standing to another 
of equal rank by reason of earlier entrance 
into the service or an earlier appointment 
1450. 3. The body of seniors or senior 
fellows of a college 1678. 

enna (se-ni), 1543. [Earlier sena — 
med.L. sena — Arab. sand, Repl. tsene 
(Xv-xvi) — (O)Fr. séné, med. Il. sene.] 
1, Bot. A shrub of the genus Cassia, native 
in tropical regions, bearing yellow flowers 
and flat greenish pods. b. Applied to shrubs 
Of other genera having similar medicinal 
Properties; as Bladder s., Colutea arbores- 
cens; Wild s., Poinciana pulcherrima. or 
Globularia alypum. 2. Pharm. The dried 
leaflets of various species of Cassia, used as a. 
cathartic and emetic 1571. 
attrib.: s.-tea, an infusion of the drug taken as a 


Purgative, 

„Sennachie (senäxi) 1534. be. Gael 

Cn (= Olr. senchaid), f. sean old 
Ir. sen).] In Ireland and the Scottish 

t ighlands, one professionally occupied in 

ihe study and transmission of traditional 

sco. genealogy, and legend; now chiefly 
c. à Gaelic teller of legendary romances. 

jl Semnet?. 1590. [perh. var. of SIGNET.] 
set of notes on the trumpet or cornet, 


1939 


ordered in the stage-directions of Elizabethan 
Plays, apparently as the signal for the 
ceremonial entrance or exit of a body of 
players —1619. 

Sennet* (se-nét). 1071. [perh. from some 
W.-Indian language.] Nat. Hist. A West- 
Indian fish; = BARRACUDA. . 

Sennight (se-neit) arch. (OE. seofon 
niht seven nights, ME. seouenih(e, later 
senny3t (xy); see SEVEN, NIGHT, and cf. 
FORTNIGHT.] A week. 

The bold Iago, Whose footing heere anticipates 
our thoughts, A Senights speed SHAKS. Newes., 
That Waller was at Abingdon on Tuesday last 
was sevenight 1644. 

Sennit (se-nit). 1625. [var. of SINNET.] 
Naut. a. = SINNET. b. Plaited grass, palm 
leaves, etc., used for making hats. 

Senocular (sing-kiiiliz), a. 1713. f. L. 
seni six each + oculi eyes + -AR'.] Having 
six eyes. So Seno-culate a. 

Senonian (sínó*niün), a. (sb.) 1850. [- 
Fr. sénonien, f. L. Senones, a people of 
central Gaul] Geol. Designating à sub- 
division of the Cretaceous system in France 
and Belgium corresponding to the Upper 
Chalk with flints’ of British geologists. 

Senor (sen'óT). Pl. señores (sen?d-res). 
1622, [Sp. :- L. senior, or-; cf. SENHOR.] 
In Spanish use or with ref. to a Spaniard: A 
title of respect placed before the name of a. 
man, — *Mr.' b. Used without the name as a. 
form of address 1832. c. A Spanish gentleman 
1808. 

\\Sefiora (sen*ó-ra). 1579. [Sp., fem. of 
prec.] A title of respect prefixed to the name 
of a Spanish lady, or used without the name 
in addressing her; hence, a Spanish lady. 

Senorita (sen'orrta). 1845. [Sp., dim. 
of SENORA.] A Spanish title of respect pre- 
fixed to the name of a young lady, or used 
without the name in addressing her 1850. 
b. A young Spanish lady 1845. 

Sensate (se-nsét), a. 1500. [- late L. 
sensatus gifted with sense, f. sensus; see 
-ATE* 2.] 1. Endowed with physical sensa- 
tion. 2. Perceived by the senses 1847. 
Sensate (sensé'-t), v. 1652, [f. L. sensus 
SENSE sb. + -ATE? after SENSATION.] 1. 
trans. To perceive by sense; to have a sensa- 
tion of. 12. intr. To have sensation —1087. 
Sensation (sensé^fon) 1615. [- med.L. 
sensatio, -ön-, f. L. sensus sense, after late 
L. sensatus SENSATE d.; see -ATION and cf. 
(O)Fr. sensation. 1. An operation of any 
of the senses; a psychical affection or state 
of consciousness consequent on and related 
to a particular condition of some portion of 
the bodily organism, or a particular impres- 
sion received by one of the organs of sense. 
Now commonly, in more precise use, re- 
stricted to the subjective element in any 
operation of one of the senses, a physical 
‘feeling’ considered apart from the resulting 
*perception' of an object. b. In generalized 
use: The operation or function of the senses; 
“perception by means of the senses’ (J.). 
Now commonly the subjective element in 
the operation of the senses; physical ‘feel- 
ing’. 1642. c. Faculty of perceiving by the 
senses, physical sensibility 1799. 2. A 
mental feeling, an emotion. Now chiefly, 
the characteristic feeling arising in some 
particular circumstances. 1755. b. Mental 
apprehension, sense, or ‘realization’ of 
something 1639. 3. An excited or violent 
feeling. a. An exciting experience; a strong 
emotion aroused by some particular occur- 
rence or situation. Also, the production 
of violent emotion as an aim in works of 
literature or art. 1808. b. A condition of 
excited feeling produced in a community by 
some occurrence 1779. c. An event or a 
person that ‘creates a sensation’ 1864. 

1. When I grasp an ivory ball in my hand, I 
feel a certain sensation of touch 1785. b. 0 
sunken souls, slaves of s. 1642. 2. A s. of distress 
1755. b. So to represent familiar objects as to 
awaken..freshness of s. COLERIDGE. 3. a. The 
cheap publications which supply s. for the million 


d halfpenny numbers 1863. b. His 
p So c. The greatest 


th ted a profound s. 1879. 

2 05 the day: PS Incantation Scene from Der 
2 de^ Ling 
. AS $.- , -seeking. 

Sensational (sensé^fonül, a. 1840. f. 


SENSE 


prec. + I.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or 
dependent upon, sensation or the senses. 
2. Of philosophical theories: Regarding 
sensation as the sole source of knowledge 
1855. 3. Of works of literature or art, hence, 
of writers: Dealing in sensation (see SENSA- 
TION 3 a), aiming at violently exciting 
effects. Also of incidents: Calculated to 
produce a startling impression. 1863. 

1. No experience of external things is purely 8. 
1840. Hence Sensa-tionally adv. 

Sensationalism (sensé!-faniliz’m). 1805. 
If. prec. + -IsM.] 1. Philos. The theory that 
sensation is the only source of knowledge 
1867. 2. Addiction to what is sensational in 
literature or art 1865. 

Sensationalist (senséfonülist). 1855. f. 
as prec. + -IST.] 1. Philos. One who regards 
the senses as the ultimate source of all 
knowledge. 2. One whose aim is to make a 
sensation; a sensational writer 1868. 

Sensationalize (sensé'-foniloiz), v. 1863. 
[f. as prec. + k.] trans. a. To subject 
to the influence of ‘sensation’ or factitious 
emotion. b. To exaggerate in a sensational 
manner. 

Sensationism (sensé^foniz'm). 1863. [f. 
SENSATION + -ISM.] = SENSATIONALISM 2. So 
Sensa‘tionist, one who deals in sensation; a 
sensational novelist, journalist, etc. 1801. 

Sense (sens) sb. late ME. [- L. sensus 
faculty of feeling, sensibility, mode of 
fecling, thought, meaning, f. sens-, pa. ppl. 
stem of sentire feel. Cf. (O)Fr. sens.] I. 
Faculty of perception or sensation. 1. 
Each of the special faculties, connected 
with a bodily organ, by which man and 
other animals perceive external objects 
and changes in the condition of their own 
bodies. Usu. reckoned as five—sight, 
hearing, smell, taste, touch. Also called 
outward or external s. 1526. tb. Used for: 
An organ of sense —1604. c. pl. The faculties 
of physical perception or sensation as opp. 
to the higher faeulties of intellect, spirit, 
ete. 1841. d. Applied to similar faculties 
of perception, not scientifically delimited, or 
only conjectured to exist 1690. 2. transf. 
An instinetive or acquired faculty of per- 
ception or accurate estimation. Now 
chiefly const. of (locality, distance, etc.). 
1567. 3. gen. The senses viewed as forming a 
single faculty in contradistinction to in- 
tellect, will, etc.; the exercise or function of 
this faculty, sensation 1538. 4. pl. The 
faculties of corporeal sensation considered as 
channels for gratifying the desire for pleas- 
ure and the lusts of the flesh, Also sing., 
any one of such faculties so regarded. 1597. 
b. collec, sing. 1586. 5. Capability of 
feeling, as a quality of the body and its 
parts; liability to feel pain, irritation, etc. 
-1771. 6. pl. A general term for the faculties 
of perception (including the ‘five senses’), 
which are in abeyance when their owner is 
asleep or otherwise unconscious. Also sing., 
any one of these faculties. 1597. b. collect. 
sing. The perceptive faculty of a conscious 
animate being 1585. 7. Applied to faculties 
of the mind or soul compared or contrasted 
with the bodily senses; usu. with defining 
word, as inner, interior, s. 1566, 8. Capacity 
for perception and appreciation of (beauty, 
humour, some quality, etc.) 1604. 9. pl. 
The mental faculties in their normal con- 
dition of sanity; one's ‘reason’ or ‘wits’ 
1508. tb. sing. (with the same meaning) 
—1094. 10. Natural understanding, intelli- 
gence, esp. as bearing on action or be- 
haviour; practical soundness of judgement 
1684. 

1. I must have the evidence of more senses than 
one to confirm me of its truth FARQUHAR. My 8. 
of hearing is painfully acute BECKFORD. b. 
Mine Eyes, mine Eares, or any Sence SHAKS. d. 
Muscular s.: see MUSCULAR a. 1. Sir 8., a 
faculty of perception supposed not to depend 
upon any ‘outward sense"; instinct, intuition. 2. 
Take from them now The sence of reckning 
SHAKS. 3. Thus wee adore vertue, though to the 


-eyes of s. shee bee invisible SIR T. BROWNE, 


4. b. This bastard Loue..vtterly subuerts the 
course of nature, in making reason giue place to 
s. SIDNEY. 7. Moral s.: see MORAL d. 1 c. 8. A 
strong s. of humour 1885. 9. Phr. In one's 
(right) senses, in one's right mind, To bring (a 


SENSE 


son) to his senses, to cure of his folly (one who 
is behaving ‘madly’). (To frighten, etc.) out of 
one’s (seven) senses, out of one’s wits. b. Lear 
IV. iv. 9. 10. You speak, ma'am, like a lady of s. 
Miss BURNEY. Phr. To have the 8., to be wise 
enough to do something. So to have too much s. 
lo, to have more s. than to do something. b. 
Knowledge of how to act under given conditions; 
usu, with defining word, as court s., road 8., 
stage 8. 

II. Actual perception or feeling. 1. A 
feeling or perception of (something external) 
through the channels of touch, taste, etc.; 
the feeling or consciousness of some bodily 
affection as pain, fatigue, comfort, etc. 
1586. 2. A more or less vague perception or 
impression of (an outward object, as present. 
or imagined) 1596. 3. A more or less in- 
definite consciousness or impression of 
(a fact, state of things, etc.) as present or 
impending 1604. 4, Mental apprehension, 
appreciation, or realization of (some truth, 
fact, state of things) 1540. b. The recognition 
of (à duty, virtue, etc.) as incumbent upon 
one, or as a motive or standard for one's 
own conduct 1604, 5. Emotional conscious- 
ness of something; a glad or sorrowful, 
grateful or resentful recognition of (another 
person's conduct, an event, a fact or a 
condition of things) 1604. 6. A consciousness 
or recognition of (some qualíty, condition, 
ete.) as attaching to oneself 1614. 7. An 
opinion, view, or judgement held or formed 
fa. by an individual —1761. b. by an as- 
semblage of persons (or by a majority of their 
number). Now arch. 1054. 

1. An idle craving without s. of flavours GEO. 
Exton, 2. And the darkening air Thrills with a s, 
of the. eum nine night HENLEY. 3. There was a 
general s, of security MACAULAY, 4. He seemed. 
visited by a s. of the vanity of all things J. H. 
NEWMAN. b. These fellows have no s. of gratitude 
Dx FOE. 5. No better way of showing our s. of 
his hospitality. has occurred to us HAWTHORNE. 
6. To confess herself mistaken was. . op) to 
her s. of personal dignity 1908. 7. a. Phr, To 
speak or give one's s., to express one's opinion. 
In one's s., in one’s opinion. tTo abound in 
one's own 8.: see ABOUND . 4, b. Phr. To take 
Mw 4. 0f, to ascertain the general feeling or opinion 


III. Meaning, signification, 1, The meaning 
or signification of a word or phrase; also, any 
one of the different meanings of a word 
1530. b. A meaning recorded in a dictionary 
1755. 2. The meaning of words in connected 
or continuous speech; the meaning of a 
passage or context. Also, one of two or 
more meanings which the words naturally 
bear. 1513. fb. The meaning or interpreta- 
tion of a dream, or of anything cryptic or 
symbolical —1650. 


l; 
enough Greek to make out the s. of the pie d 


remark 1777. 3. The 
literall s. of the Scriptures 1617. 


To talk, speak, write od) 8. To make s. of, 
find a Meine in. 42009 WR 1 55 


Particular acceptatio 


word, phrase, etc.); oft 
(which sometimes com 
"in no respect’, ete.), 
Sense (sens), v. 1598. If. the sb.] ti. 
trans. To perceive (an outward object) by 


the senses; also, to feel (pain) —1873. tb. 
To test, make trial of. BUNYAN. 12. To 
expound the sense or meaning of; to ascribe 
a meaning to; to take in a particular sense 
1720. 3. To perceive, 
‘feel’ (a fact, state of things, ete.) more or 
less vaguely or instinctively 1872. 4. 
To comprehend, ‘take in’. Chiefly U.S. 
and dial. 1860. 5. Philos. To have a sense- 


become aware of, 


1940 
perception of. Also absol., to experience 
sensations, 1661. 

3. He ‘senses’ the least coldness towards himself 
1872. 5. Is he sure, that objects are not other- 
wise sensed by others, then they are by him? 
1661. 


Senseful (se-nsfül), a. 1591. [f. SENSE sb. 
+ -FUL I.] 1. Full of sense or meaning; 
significant. +2. Intelligent —1700. 

1. Sensefull speach SPENSER. 2. Men, otherwise 
s. and ingenious, quote such things. as would 
never pass in conversation 1700. 

Senseless (se-nslés), a. 1557. [f. SENSE 
sb. + -LESS.] 1. Destitute or deprived of 
sensation; physically insentient. b. That is 
in a state of unconsciousness 1585. c. 
Of things: Incapable of sensation or per- 
ception 1577. 2. Destitute of mental sensi- 
bility, incapable of feeling or perception. 
Also const. of. Now rare or Obs. 1561. 3. 
Of a person, etc.: Devoid of sense or in- 
telligence, stupid, silly, foolish 1505. tb. 
quasi-adv. Unreasonably. SHaks, 4. Of 
actions, words, etc.: Proceeding from lack 
of sense or intelligence, foolish. Also, 
without sense or meaning; unmeaning 
meaningless, purposeless. 1579. 

1. I would I were senselesse sir, that I might not 
feele your blowes SHAKS. b. I was almost s. W. 
terror Miss BURNEY. c. I stand, immoveable, 
like s. marble! 1720. 2. I am senselesse of your 
Wrath SHAKS, 3. An honest senselesse dolt, 
A good poore foole MARSTON. 4. The horrid and s. 
Custom of Duels STEELE. Hence Se-nseless-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Sensibility (sensibi-liti). late ME. [- 
late and med. L. sensibilitas, -tat-, f. sensibil 
see next, Arx; partly f. SENSIBLE, Ci 
(O)Fr. sensibilité.] 1. Power of sensation or 
‘perception; tthe specific function of the 
organs of sense, Now often, the (greater or 
less) readiness of an organ or tissue to 
respond to sensory stimuli; sensitiveness. 
b. Philos. Power or faculty of feeling, 
capacity of sensation and emotion as dist. 
from cognition and will 1838. 2. Emotional 
consciousness; glad or sorrowful, grateful 
or resentful, recognition of a person's 
conduct, or of a fact or a condition of things 
1751. 3. Quickness and acuteness of ap- 
prehension or feeling; sensitiveness. Also, 
with const., sensitiveness fo, keen sense of 
something. 1711. b. pl. Emotional capaci- 
ties 1034. c. sing. and pl. Liability to feel 
offended or hurt by unkindness, or lack of 
respect; susceptibilities 1769. 4. In the 18th 
and early 19th c, (subseq. somewhat rarely): 
Capacity for refined emotion; delicate 
sensitiveness of taste; also, readiness to 
feel compassion for suffering, and to be 
moved by the pathetic in literature or art 
1756. 5. Of plants and their organs, also of 
instruments or other inorganic objects: 
Aptness to be affected by external influences; 
sensitiveness. Const. to, (rarely of). 1662, 

1. S. resides in the nervous system 1834. Com- 
mon sensation or tactile s. 1875. b. Even though 
these pleasures are much diminished by. decay 


„ Doubtless 
this feeling was due to his unusually acute 
sensibilities—his keen sense of the beautiful 
18! Affectation holds her seat, And 
sickly S. BYRON. 


Sensible (se-nstb’1), a. (and sb.), late ME. 
[= (O)Fr. sensible or L. sensibilis, f. 1 
See SENSE sb., -IBLE.] A. adj. I. 1. Perceptible 
by the senses. (In Philos., opp. to INTELLIG- 
IBLE 3; in this use, now rare.) tb. Of or 
pertaining to the senses or sensation 1793. 
2. Perceptible by the mind or the inward 
feelings 1597. 3. Easy to perceive, evident 
1580. 4. Large enough to be perceived or to 
be worth considering; appreciable. Now 
only of immaterial things (as quantities, 
magnitudes, etc. late ME. 15. Of dis- 
course, etc.: Easily understood; striking, 
effective —1744. +6. Such as is acutely felt; 
markedly painful or pleasurable —1819. 


Qualities 1732. Phr. S. 
: see HORIZON 1. S. heat: 
latent 


vapour through the pores. 
The visible and s. connexion of sacred - 
fane history 1734. 3. A very s. odor or ble 


SENSITIVE 


1816. 4. We could discover no s. difference in 
weight SIR T. BROWNE. 6. Scorpions..whose 
stinging is most s., and deadly 1655. 

II. Capable of feeling or perceiving. 1. 
Endowed with the faculty of sensation, 
late ME. 12. Having (more or less) acute 
power of sensation; sensitive —1831. tb. 
Sensitive fo or of —1829. 3. Capable of or 
liable to mental emotion; esp. sensitive to 
some specified emotional influence. Also 
const. of. Now rare. 1075. 4. transf. Ot 
material things or substances, esp. of 
instruments of measurement, as a balance, a 
thermometer: Readily affected by physical 
impressions or influences, sensitive. Now 
rare. 1661. 

1. It is the Understanding that sets Man above 
the rest of s. Beings LOCKE. Outside of the s, 
skin 1850. 2. These Gentlemen, who are of such s. 
and nimble Lungs, that they alwayes vse to 
laugh at nothing SHAKS. b. Albinoes..are 

infully s. to light 1829. 3. Johnson had, from 
fis early youth, been s. to the influence of female 
charms BOSWELL, 4. A very s. hygrometer 
Locks. 

III. Actually perceiving or feeling. 1. 
Cognizant, conscious, aware of something 
(often as a ground for pleasure or regret). 
Now somewhat rare. late MH. 2. Emotion- 
ally conscious; having a pleasurable, pain- 
ful, grateful, or resentful sense of something. 
Now usu., gratefully conscious of (kindness, 
ete.). 1634. 3. Conscious, free from physical 
insensibility or delirium 1732. 

1. Which shows how little we are s. of the weight 
of the business upon us PEPYS. Looking s. Of 
having play'd the fool BYRON. 2. Lady Carlisle. . 
is. „very s. of your goodness to us all 1775. 

IV. Endowed with good sense; intelligent, 
reasonable, judicious 1584. b. Of action, 
behaviour, discourse, etc.: Marked by, 
exhibiting, or proceeding from good sense 
1053. 

A moral, s., and well-bred man Will not affront 
me, and no other can COWPER. It was tame,..8., 


and not near so Ay or dirty as a Chimpanzee 
1860. b. A s. and penetrating countenance 
Mun. D'ARBLAY. 


B. absol. and sb. 1, That which produces 
sensation; that which is perceptible; an 
object of sense, or of any one of the senses 
1589. 12. The element (in a spiritual being) 
that is capable of feeling. MILT. 

1. A blind man conceives not colours, but under 
the notion of some other s. 1005. Hence Se'n- 
sibleness, the quality or state of being s. 

Sensibly (se-nstbli), adv. late ME. It. 
SENSIBLE a. + -LY*.] 1, In a manner per- 
ceptible to the senses; so far as can be 
perceived; appreciably. 12. a. With self- 
consciousness, consciously. b. Of feeling: 
Acutely, intensely. -1806, 13. Clearly, 
strikingly -1700. 4. With good sense, 
intelligently; judiciously, reasonably 1755. 

1. The sea is said to be s. decreasing in size 

880. 2. a. As each thing to more perfection 

rows, It feels more s. both good and pain 
f us 3. He behaved s. under the circumstances 

Sensifacient (sensifé-['éónt), a. 1879. (f. 
L. sensus SENSE + -FACIENT.] Producing 
sensation. 

Sensiferous (sensi-féros), a. 1656. If. as 
prec. + -FEROUS.] Conveying sensation. 

Sensific (sensi-fik), a. 1822. [f. as prec. + 
TFC. Cf. late L. sensificus.] Of nerves: 
Producing sensation. 

Sensify (se-nsifoi), v. 1078. [In xvi - late 
and med.L. sensificare; later f. as prec. + 
v.] trans. To transform (physical changes) 
into sensation. 

Sensile (se-nsil, -əil), a. 1813. [- L. 
sensilis, f. sens-; see SENSE sb., Ik. ] Capable 
of perception, sentient. 

Sensist (se-nsist). 1874. 
-Ist.] = SENSATIONALIST 1. 

Sensitive (se-nsitiv), a. and sb. late ME. 
[~ (O)Fr. sensitif, -ive or med.L. sensitivus, 
irreg. f. sens-; see SENSE sb., -IVE.] A. adj. 1. 
Having the function of sensation or sensu- 


[f. SENSE sb. + 


ous perception. b. Of life, knowledge, 
perception (also formerly tof desires, 
feclings): Connected with the senses, 


Sensuous. +Of objects: Perceptible by the 
Senses, 1530. 2. Of living beings: Endowed 
with the faculty of sensation. Formerly 
often: . Having sense or perception, but 
not reason’ (J.). 1509. 3, Of plants and their 


SENSITIVIST 


organs: Capable of responding to stimula- 
tion 1033. 4. That feels quickly and acutely. 
a. In physical sense, of a living being, an 
animal organ or tissue: Having quick or 
intense perception or sensation; readily and 
acutely affected with pain or pleasure by 
some particular influence 1849. b. With 
ref. to mental feelings: Impressionable; 
easily wounded by unkindness; occas., 
ready to take offence, ‘touchy’ 1816. 5, 
transf. Readily altered or affected by some 
influence specified or implied 1828. b. 
Phologr. Of paper, chemical substances, 
etc.: Susceptible to actinic influence 1839. 
c. Of a scientific instrument: Indicating 
readily slight changes of condition, easily 
moved or affected 1857. d. Of market 
prices, stock, etc.: Having a tendency to 
fluctuate rapidly upon the publication of 
outside reports 1806. 6. Mus. S. note: the 
leading note of a scale 1867. 

1. S. soul [med.L. anima sensitiva], in scholastic 
philosophy, that one of the three kinds of soul“ 
or of constituent parts of the soul which is 
concerned with sensation, and which is character- 
istic of animals; dist. from the vegetative soul, 
which is common to animals and plants, and from 
the intellect.ve soul which in rational animals 
(men) is superadded to the two others. Similarly 
8. virtue |virtus sensitiva], the faculty of sensation. 
b. Our s. perception of objects 1877. 3. S. 
plant, a shrub (Mimosa pudica, or M. sensitiva) 

sessing a high degree of irritability, causing the 
leaflets of the bipinnate leaves to fold together 
at the slightest touch; also applied with defining 
word to various plants having a similar quality; 
oo American S, plant (Cassia nictitans), also 
called Wild S. plant and S. pea, S. Brier, 
Schrankia uncinata. S. Fern, Onoclea se A 
4. a. The tongue is one of the most sensitive of 
organs JOWETT. b. The scenes of blood which 
followed shocked his s. nature 1824. 5. Plants. . 
s. of drought 1828, b. The paper is., very s. to 
all white light 1893. c. Balances are made s. 
to the fraction of a grain 1872. 

B. sb. t1. A being that is capable of sensa- 
tion —1727. 12. The faculty of sensation 
1627. 3. The Sensitive plant 1707. 4. 
One sensitive to spiritualist or other occult 
influences, a medium 1850. 5. One in whom 
the sensitive faculty is highly developed. 
Also = SmNsiIVIST. 1884. Hence Se-nsi- 
tive-ly adv., -ness. 

Sensitivist (se-nsitivist) 1891. [f. SENSI- 
TIVE a. + -IST.) One of a school of novelists 
in Holland, who aim at combining in their 
methods the valuable qualities of impression- 
ism and realism. 

Sensitivity (sensiti-viti). 1803. [f. as 
prec. + -mry.] 1. The quality of being 
8 2. The experience of the senses 


Sensitize (so-nsitoiz), v. 1856. [f. as prec. 
+ -IZE.] 1. trans. (Photogr. To render (a 
Plate, film, or paper} sensitive to the influ- 
1800 of light. 2. To make (a person) sensitive 
1. Nitrate of silver. .is the salt usually employed 
to sensitise the paper 1865. Hence Semsitiza:- 
tion, the act or process of sensitizing. Sen: 

T, a substance or preparation used foi 
sensitizing. 

Sensitometer (sensito-mitoz). 1880. (t. 
SENSITIVE; see -METER.] Photogr. An instru- 
ment for ascertaining the degree of sensi- 
tiveness of photographic plates, films, etc. 

lSensive, d. 1553. [- OFr. sensif, -ive 
Or med.L. sensivus, f. sens-; see SENSE 
3b., -IVR.] Having the function of sensation 
or sensuous perception —1865. 

Sensor (se-nsọ1), a. 1865. [irreg. short- 
ened f. SENSORY, after motor.] = SENSORY a. 

Sensori- (se-nsóri), comb. form of SENSOR 
or SENSORY, chiefly in sensori-motor a., 
applied to nerves which are both sensory 
and motor; also to reflex actions which 
arise from stimulation of the organs of 
Dx Similarly s.-refler, volitional adjs., 
Sensorial (sens6*-ridl), a. 1768. lt. 

ENSORIUM or SENSORY + -ALM] Of or 
relating to the sensorium. Also, relating to 
pensation, or sensory impressions tb. 

ertaining to the brain as the centre of 
nervous energy; esp. in s. power, vital 
energy proceeding from the brain to the 
Test of the system 1833. 

lSensorium (sensorióm). 1647. L- late 
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L. sensorium (Boethius), f. sens-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. sentire feel; see -oRIUM.] The 
seat of sensation in the brain of man and 
other animals; the percipient centre to 
which sense-impressions are transmitted 
by the nerves. Also common s. (L. sensorium 
commune). Formerly used in a wider sense, 
for the brain as the organ of mind and the 
centre of nervous energy. b. Used play- 


fully (sometimes for ‘brain’ or mind') 
1759. 
Sensory (se-nsóri), sb. 1626. [- L. sen- 


sorium; see prec. and -ORY'] fl. An organ 
ol sense 1714. 2. = prec. 1053. 

Sensory (se-nsdri), a. 1749. [f. L. sens- 
or its derivative SENSE sb. + -ORY*] Be- 
longing to sensation; carrying or trans- 
mitting sensation. 

Sensual (se-nsiuál, -fuăl), a. and sb. 1450. 
[- late L. sensualis, f. L. sensus SENSE sb.; 
see -AL'. Cf. Fr. sensuel.] A. adj. 1. Of or 
pertaining to the senses or physical sensa- 
tion; sensory. Now rare. b. Perceptible by 
the senses (rare) 1529. 12. Endowed with the 
faculty of sensation (but not with reason) 
—1696. 3. Of appetites and pleasures: Con- 
nected with the gratification of the senses. 
a. In neutral use: Sensuous, physical. Now 
rare. 1542. b. In pejorative use, now often, 
lewd, unchaste 1477. 4. Of persons, their 
conduct, etc. a. Absorbed in the life of the 
senses; indifferent to intellectual and moral 
interests. In religious use: Destitute of 
spiritual life, worldly, irreligious. Now rare 
or obs. 1557. b. Excessively inclined to the 
gratification of the senses, voluptuous; often 
spec., lewd, unehaste. Of physiognomy, 
eto.: Indicative of a sensual disposition. 
1530. 5. Of opinions or ideas: Materialistic 
1656. 

1. Ye soft pipes, play, on; Not to the s. ear, but. 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone KEATS. 
3. a. No gratification, however s., can, of itself, 
be esteemed vicious HUME. b. To roule with 
pleasure in a s, stie MIIx. The s. pleasure of the 
glutton 1850. 4. a. These are they which = 
ate themselues, 8., hauing not the Spirit N. T. 
Rhem.) Jude 19. S. Men are not willing to 

lieve any thing whereby they have not a 
sufficient Evidence, as they think, to their 
Sense 1676. b. By nature coarse and s. in his 
habits 1881. The full mouth, with the s. lips 
1905. 5. The common s. idea of heaven 1871. 

+B. sb. pl. 1. a. The sensual faculties and 
appetites. b. The objects of sense. 1670. 2. 

Beings capable only of sensation, brutes 
21644. Hence Se-nsually adv. 

Sensualism (se-nsiu-, -fuüliz'm). 
lt. SENSUAL a. + -ISM. Cf. Fr. isme. 
(1812 in sense I).] 1. Philos. The doctrine 
that the senses are the sole source of knowl- 
edge; sensationalism. 2. Addiction to 
sensualindulgence 1813. 

2. A face coarsened by s. 1906. 

Sensualist (se-nsiu-, -fuülist) 1002. f. 
as prec. + -Ist. Cf. Fr. sensualiste (1812 
in sense 2).] 1. One whose disposition and 
conduct are sensual; chiefly, one who is 
devoted to sensual pleasure, or given to 
vicious indulgence of the animal passions. 
2. = SENSATIONALIST 1852. Hence Se:n- 
suali-stic a. pertaining to sensualism in 
philosophy or art. 


1803. 


Sensuality (sensiu-, -Jwe-liti). ME. [= 
(O)Fr. sensualité — late L. sensualitas, f. 
sensualis; see SENSUAL d., -ITY.] fl. The 


part of the nature of man that is concerned 
with the senses; chiefly, the animal in- 
stincts and appetites; the lower nature as 
dist. from the reason; also occas. the faculty 
of sensation —1828. 12. The lower or animal 
nature regarded as a source of evil; the 
lusts of the flesh. Also pl. -1021. 3. Exces- 
sive fondness for, or vicious indulgence in, 
the pleasures of the senses 1450. 4. spec. 

Lasciviousness, unchastity 1463. 

3. Those pampred animalls, That rage in sauage 
sensualitie SHAKS. pl. The pleasures and sensu- 
alities of a luxuriant table 1893. 4. Judging the 
s. of a nation by its statistics of illegitimate 
births 1869. 

Sensualize (sensi, -fuiiloiz), v. 1612. 
[f. SENSUAL a. + E.] 1. trans. To render 
sensual; to explain by reference to sensation; 
esp. to imbue with sensual habits or dis- 
positions; to inure to vicious indulgence 


SENTENCE. 


1687. 2. intr. a. To live sensually 1612. b. 
To entertain sensual notions 1846, 

1. Not to suffer ones self to be sensualiz’d by 
pleasures 1725, Locke sensualized the conception 
of the understanding 1877. Hence Se:nsualiza:- 
tion, the action of sensualizing. 


Sensuism (se-nsiu-, -fuiz'm). 1829. f. 
L. sensus SENSE sb. + -I8M.] Philos. = 
SENSUALISM 1. 

Sensuous (se-nsiwos, -fuos) a. 1641. 


lapp. first used by Milton, to avoid certain 
associations of the existing word sensual.] 
1. Of or pertaining to the senses; derived 
from, perceived by, or affecting the senses; 
concerned with sensation or sense-perception. 
b. Of words, etc.: Relating to sensible 
objects. Of opinions, etc.: Based on repre- 
sentations of sense, material. 1804. c. Of 
pleasure: Received through the senses 
1850. 2. Readily affected by the senses; 
keenly alive to the pleasures of sensation. 
Also of physiognomy, ete, indicating a 
sensuous temperament. 1870. 

1. To which Poetry would be made subsequent or 
indeed rather precedent, as being lesse suttle 
and fine, but more simple, s., and passionate 
Mint. b. Their religion. was of a s. character 
1864. 2. Keats as a poet is abundantly and 
enchantingly s. M. ARNOLD. Hence Se-nsuous- 
ly adv., ness. 

Sent (sent) ppl. a. 1483. [pa. pple. of 
SEND v.] In senses of the vb. rare exc. in 
comb. as heaven-sent. 

Sent, obs. form of SCENT. 

Sentence (se-nténs), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
sentence — L. sententia mental feeling, 
opinion, judgement (philos.) tr. Gr. àóta and 
youn, f. sentire feel; see -ENCE.] fl. Way of 
thinking, opinion —1009. 12. The opinion 
pronounced by a person on some particular 
question 1725. 3. An authoritative decision; 
a judgement pronounced by a tribunal. 
ta. spec. = s. of excommunication —1523. 
b. gen. The judgement or decision of a court 
in any civil or criminal cause, Now rare 
in pop. use; still techn. applied to the de- 
cisions of the eccl. and admiralty courts. 
late ME. c. The judicial determination of 
the punishment to be inflicted on a convicted 
criminal. Hence, the punishment to which a 
criminal is sentenced. ME. 14. A quoted 
saying of some eminent person, an apoph- 
thegm. Also, a pithy or pointed saying, an 
aphorism, maxim. —1823. tb. Aphoristic 
speech, sententiousness —1649. 5. An in- 
definite portion of a discourse or writing; a 
‘passage’. Now only, a short passage of 
Scripture in liturgical use. late ME. 6. 
A series of words in connected speech or 
writing, forming the grammatically com- 
plete expression of a single thought; in 
pop. use often, such a portion of a composi- 
tion or utterance as extends from one full 
stop to another. In Grammar, the verbal 
expression of a proposition, question, 
command, or request, containing normally a 
subject and a predicate. 1447. b. Mus. A 
complete idea, usu. consisting of two or 
four phrases 1891. 17. Sense, substance, or 
gist -1561. fb. gen. Significance —1589. 

1. Touching the s. of antiquitie in this cause 
Hooker. 2. My s. is for open Warr MILT. The 
four books (or the Book) of the Sentence(s, the 
Sententiarum libri quatuor, a compilation of the 
opinions of the Fathers on questions of Christian 
doctrine, by Peter Lombard (12th c.), thence 
called The Master of the Sentences. 3. b. A S. 
of Judicial Separation 1857. c. When s. of death. 
is pronounced BLACKSTONE. fig. We are all 
under a s. of death for the first Man's sin DE 
For. 4. Sentences have great weight in dis- 
course for two reasons 1823. b. A discourse full of 
s. Mint. 5. After which he reads a short S. of 
Scripture 1753. 6. I would not lose a s. that I 
could gain from lips so instructive RICHARDSON. 
English. grammarians usually recognize tl 
classes: simple sentences, complex sentences 
(which ORAE one or more subordinate clauses), 
and compound sentences (which have more than 
one subject or predicate). O.E.D. 7. Mulier est 
hominis confusio: Madame, the s. of this latyn is, 
Womman is mannes Ioye and al his blis CHAUCER. 

Sentence (se-nténs), v. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
senlencier, f. sentence SENTENCE sb. Cf. 
med. L. sententiare pronounce sentence 
(xm).] fl. inir. To pass judgement 1710. 
+2. trans. To decree or order judicially; to 
decide judicially; to declare judicially or 
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authoritatively —1681. 13. To pass judgement: 
on (a person or his actions, the merit of 
anything) —1809. 4. To pronounce sentence 
upon; to condemn fo a punishment 1592. 

3. After this cold considerance, s. me SHAKS. 
4. The offender was sentenc’d and repriev'd 
EVELYN. (ransf. The man sentenced to a living 
tomb 1895. Hence Se'ntencer, one who sen- 
tences. 

Sentential (sente-nf'ăl), a. Now rare. 
1475, [- late L. sententialis, f. L. sententia 
SENTENCE sb.; see -AL'.], I. Containing, or 
of the nature of ‘sentences’ or maxims 
1645. 2, Pertaining to a sentence or 
series of words in syntactical connection 
1646, +3. Of the nature of a ‘sentence’ 
or final judicial decision —1701. Hence 
Sente-ntially adv. (Obs. or rare) by way of 
(judicial) sentence. 

Sententiary (sente-nf‘iri). Hist. 1003. 
[= med.L. sententiarius, f. L. sententia 
SENTENCE sb.; see -ARY'.] a. One who writes 
or utters sentences or aphorisms. b. A 
compiler of ‘sentences’ or opinions of doc- 
tors of the Church on theological questions. 
€. A commentator or lecturer on the Book 
of Sentences. 

Sententiosity (sentenfig-siti). rare. 1646. 
If. SENTENTIOUS + -ITY.] Sententiousness; 
also, a sententious remark, 

Sententious (sente-nfos), a. 1440. UE L. 
sententiosus (Cicero), f. sententia SENTENCE 
8b.; see -OUS.] T1. Full-of meaning; of 
persons, full of intelligence or wisdom 
—1048. 2. Of the nature of a 'sentence' 
or aphoristic saying 1542. 3. Of discourse, 
style, etc.: Abounding in pointed maxims, 
aphoristic, Now often in bad sense, affected- 
ly or pompously formal. 1509. 4. Of persons: 
Given to the utterance of maxims or 
pointed sayings. Now often in bad sense, 
addicted to pompous moralizing. 1598, 

1, Your reasons at dinner haue been sharpe & s. 
SHAKS. 2. Brief s. precepts MILT. 3. His grace. 
in speaking..was pleasant and yet graue:.. 
8., and yet familiar 1579. A long s. letter, full of 
Latin quotations KINGSLEY. 4. Sallust was a 8. 
pedant BERKELEY. Hence Sente:ntious-ly 
adv,, ness. 

Sentience (se-nf‘éns), 1839. (f. SENTIENT 
@.; Bee -ENCK.] The condition or quality of 
being sentient, consciousness, susceptibility 
to sensation. So Se-ntiency. 

Sentient (se-nf'ént) a. and sb. 1003. 
[= L. sentiens, ent., pr. pple. of sentire 
feel.] A. adj. 1. That feels or is capable of. 
feeling; having the power or function of 
sensation or of perception by the senses 
1632, 2, Phys. Of organs or tissues: Re- 
sponsive to sensory stimuli 1822. 3. Cha- 
racterized by the exercise of the senses 
1 


1, [The legend] ascribes to the ship s. powers 
GROTE, 3. S. experience. is reality 1900, 

B. absol. and sb. a. That which has sensa- 
tion or feeling. b. One who or something 
which has sensation. 1003. Hence Se'n- 
tiently adr. 

Sentiment (se-ntimént). late ME. [In 
XIV sentement — OFr, sentement (mod. 
senti-) — med.L. sentimentum, f. L. sentire 
feel; see -MENT. Refash. after Fr. and L. 
XVI]. fl. Personal experience, one's own 
fecling. late ME. only. 12. Sensation, 
physical feeling. In later use, a knowledge due 
to vague sensation, —1829. 3. What one feels 
with regard to something; mental attitude 
(of approval or disapproval, etc.); an opinion 
or view of what is right or agreeable. Often 
pl. with collective sense. 1639. +b. In wider 
sense: An opinion, view (c.g. on a question 
of fact or scientific truth) —1838. 4. A 
mental feeling, an emotion. Now chiefly 
applied to those feelings which involve an 
intellectual element or are concerned with 
ideal objects. 1652. b. Phrenology. In pl., 
used as the name for the class of ‘faculties’ 
(including Veneration, Self-esteem, Wonder, 
ete.) which are concerned with emotion, and 
to which ‘organs’ are assigned at the top 
of the brain 1815, 5. A thought coloured by or 
proceeding from emotion 1762. b. esp. 
An emotional thought expressed in litera- 
ture or art 1709. c. An epigrammatical 
expression of some striking or agreeable 
thought or wish announced in the manner of 
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a toast 1777. 6. gen. a. Refined and tender 
emotion; emotional reflection or medita- 
tion; appeal to the tender emotions in 
literature or art. Now chiefly as conveying 
an imputation of insincerity or mawkish- 
ness. 1708. b. Emotional regard to ideal 
considerations, as a principle of action or 
judgement 1851. 

2. She cold was and withouten sentement CHAU- 
CER. 3. In one s., indeed, you are pretty well 
agreed—that the Bible is to be discarded 1852. 
4. My uncle assured him he. spoke from a s. of 
friendly regard to his interest SMOLLETT, 5. b. 
The sentiments and language are the poet's 
own COLERIDGE. c. Come, Mr. Premium, I'll 
give you a s.; here's Success to usury! SHERIDAN. 
6. a. The tear of elegant s. permanently in his 
eye STEVENSON. b. Family s. is not everything 
1908. 

Sentimental (sentime-ntal), a. 1749. [f. 
prec, + -AL'] 1. Characterized by senti- 
ment. orig., Characterized by or exhibiting 
refined and elevated feeling. In later use: 
Addicted to indulgence in superficial 
emotion; apt to be swayed by sentiment. 
Also absol. (with (he). 2. Pertaining to senti- 
ment. a. Arising from or determined by 
feeling rather than reason 1752. b. That is a 
matter of sentiment and not of material 
interest 1891. 3. Of literary compositions, 
etc.: Appealing to sentiment; expressive 
of the tender emotions, esp. those of love 
1762. 

1. A soft s. whisper DISRAELI. You have no s. 
nonsense, no silly infatuation. ,to fear from me 
1862. Hence Sentime-ntalism, the s. habit of 
mind; an idea or expression indicative of senti- 
mentality. Sentime'ntalist, one who cultivates or 
affects sentimentali one who holds 8, doc- 
trines. Sentimenta:lity, the quality of being s.; 
affectation of sensibility, exaggerated insistence 
upon the claims of sentiment; pl. s. notions, 
Sentime-ntally adv, 

Sentimentalize (sentime-ntüloiz), v. 1764. 
Hf. prec. + R.] 1. intr. To indulge in 
sentimental thoughts or expressions. 2. 
trans. To make (a person, ete.) sentimental; 
to imbue (a person, work of art, etc.) with 
sentiment or sentimental qualities 1821. 

1. Here the historian of the conspiracy sentimen- 
talizes SOUTHEY. Hence Sentime:ntaliza-tion, 
Sentime-ntalizer. 

Sentinel (se-ntinél), sb. 1579. - Fr. 
sentinelle — It. sentinella, of unkn. origin; for 
the fem. gender ef. the originals of guard, 
scout, Spy, vedette.) 1. = SENTRY sb. 2. 
Also transf. and fig. One who or something 
which keeps guard like a military sentinel, 
12. The occupation, duty, or service of a 
sentinel; chiefly in fo keep s. -1703. +3. A 
military watch-tower for the defence of a 
camp or the walls of a city -1643. 14. 
(Private) centinel: a private soldier —1894. 

1. They went all to sleep, . without so much as a 
centinel placed for their guard DE FOE. Phr. To 
stand s, The grim cliff on which the castle stands 
8. over the North Sea 1908. 
attrib.: s. crab, a crab of the Indian Ocean, 
Podophthalmus vigil. Hence Se-ntinelship. 

Sentinel (se-ntinél), v. 1593. (t. pree.] 
1. trans. To stand guard over, to watch as a 
sentinel. +2. intr. To act as sentinel, stand 
sentinel, keep guard (rare) —1610. 3. trans. 
To furnish with or as with a sentinel or 
with sentinels 1656. 4. To post as a sentinel 
1827, 

1. And mountains, that like giants stand, To s, 
enchanted land Scorr. 4. A statue of the builder 
sentinelled high up in an airy niche 1870. 

Sentry (se-ntri), sb. 1611. [perh. shorten- 
ing of tcentrinel, -onel (XVI), vars. of SENTINEL, 
with assim. to -RY.] tl. = SENTINEL sb. 
3.1653. 2. Mil. and Naval. An armed soldier 
or marine posted at a specified point to 
keep guard and to prevent the passing of an 
unauthorized person; spec. Mil., each of the 
men of a military guard posted at regular 
intervals round an army in garrison or in the 
field to watch the enemy, prevent a surprise 
attack, and to challenge all comers 1632. b. 
transf. and fig. One who or something which 
keeps guard like a military sentry 1650. 3. 
The occupation, duty, or service of a sentry; 
also, the watch kept by a sentry, esp. in 
to keep s. 1639. 4. Naut. An apparatus in the 
form of an inverted kite (towed from the 
stern of a vessel at a set depth), which is 
automatically released from its slings on 
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striking the bottom and thus gives warning 
of the shoaling of the water by sounding a 
gong on board the vessel 1894. 

2. On the approach of any person, the S. will 
port Arms and call out, Halt! 1877. Phr. 70 
stand s. b. Wild geese. .when on the feed throw. 
out sentries which keep a strict look out 1901. 

. Here Toils, and Death, and Death's half- 
brother, Sleep, Forms terrible to view, their 
Centry keep DRYDEN. 

Sentry (se-ntri), sb. Obs, exc. Comb. in 
proper names, 1590. [contr. form of sen- 
tuarie, var. of SANOTUARY Intl. by Fr. saintu- 
aire.) = SANCTUARY. 

Sentry (se-ntri), v. rare. 1873. [f. SEN- 
TRY sb.'] a. trans. To guard as a sentry. b. 
intr. To perform the office of a sentry. 

Sentry-box. 1728. lf. SENTRY sb. + 
Box sb. III. I.] A small wooden structure in 
which a sentry may stand at his post in bad 
weather. 

Sentry-go. 1852. [orig. a phr. of com- 
mand; SENTRY (used vocatively) + Go v. 
(imper.).] fa. An order to a new sentry to 
proceed to the relief of the previous one, b. 
The patrol of a sentry; also, the duties of à 
sentry. 

Sepal (se-pàl). 1829. [- Fr. sépale, mod. L. 
sepalum (originated by N. J. de Necker, 
1790), formed after pétale by substitution of 
the first syllable of séparé, L. separatus 
SEPARATE a.] Bot. Each of the divis 
leaves of the calyx of a flow Hence 
Se:pakDed a. only in comb., as gamo-, 
two-sepalled, ete. having united, two sepals, 
ete, 

Sepaline (se-piilin), a. 1857. [f. SEPAL 
+ El.] Of or belonging to the sepal of a 
flower. 

Sepalody (se:pilovdi). 1887. [f. mod.L. 
sepalum + -ÒDE + -~ after phyllody.] 
Hot. The reversion of the petals of a flower 
into sepals by inverse metamorphosis. 

Sepaloid (se-páloid), a. 1830. [f. SEPAL 
+ -01D.] Bot, Of the nature of or resembling 
asepal, 

Separable (sepürüb'), a. late ME. 
[- Fr. séparable or L. separabilis, t. separare; 
See SEPARATE b., -ABLE.] Capable of being 
separated. 

That the Magistrate is s. from the man is 
evident 1643. S. accident, quality, one which 
can be separated from its subject. S. prefix 
(Gram.) a prefix which can be used as 
dependent word, Hence Se:parabi-ity, Se'p- 
arableness. Se'parably adv. 

Separate (se-pirét), pa. pple., a., and sb. 
late ME. - L. separatus, pa. pple. of sep- 
arare; see next, -aTE’.) tA. pa. pple. 
Separated —1092. B. adj. 1. Parted, divided, 
or withdrawn from others; disconnected, de- 
tached, set or kept apart 1667. b. Of persons, 
a dwelling, ete.: Withdrawn from society or 
intercourse; shut off from access 1600. 2. 
Withdrawn or divided from something else 
so as to have independent existence by 
itself 1700. b. Belonging or peculiar to one, 
not common to or shared with the other or 
the others 1673. c. Considered or reckoned 
by itself; single, individual 1840. 

1. He sought them both, but wish'd his hap 
might find Eve s. Miur, b. Phr. S. confinement, 
8. system, the system of confining prisoners in 8. 
cells. 2. An Essay on the s. existence of Matter 
1861. Phr. S. establishment, often used to indicate 
that a married man maintains a paramour. b, 
A married woman, although having s. estate, and 
living apart from her husband 1858. S. mainten- 
ance: see MAINTENANCE 2. 

C. sb. (the adj. used absol. or ellipt.) 1. 
One who withdraws from the Church; a 
Separatist 1612. 2. U.S. An article or 
document issued separately ; esp. a copy of an 
article reprinted from a magazine, volume 
of transactions, ete., for separate distribu- 
tion 1886. Hence Se-parate-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Separate (se-pire't), v. late ME. [- sep- 
arat-, pa. ppl. stem of L, separare, f. se- SB- a 
parare make ready; partly after prec.; 
See -ATE*] I. trans. 1. To put apart, set 
asunder (two or more persons or things, or 
one from another); to disunite, disconnect, 
make a division between. b. To put asunder 
in thought; to distinguish, treat as distinct 
1651. 2. To remove from conjugal cohabita- 
tion, esp. by a judicial decree 1540. 3. 
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To keep apart or divide by an intervening 
space or barrier. Of the intervening medium: 
To part by lying between; to occupy the 
interval between. 1553. 4. To segregate for 
a special purpose. Const. for, to, unto. 
(Chiefly in Biblical language.) 1526. 5. To 
remove or part (a substance) from another 
with which it is combined or mixed. Also 

with out. 1617. 

1. Life and these lips haue long bene seperated 
SHAKS. Being thus separated from my attend- 
ants, I lost my way 1839. b. Men had not yet 
learned to satisfy their consciences by se] ting 
the person from the office 1864. 3. The goulph of 
Ponthus..separateth Asia from Europe 1585. 4. 
Separat me Barnabas and Saul for the worke 
where vnto I have called them TINDALE Acts 
13:2. 5. It is in the furnace that the dross is 
separated 1850. Hence Separated ppl. 
often spec. of married people living apart. 

II. intr. 1. To go away, secede, or withdraw 
from (esp. a ehurch) 1684. b. Of two or 
more persons: To quit each other's society 
or company; (of a company) to break up 
1690. c. To withdraw from conjugal co- 
habitation 1686. 2. Of a thing: To part 
(from something else); to be disunited or 
disjoined, to become detached; to draw 
apart or asunder 1638. b. Of a mineral or 
chemical substance: To be parted or dis- 
engaged from à mass or compound; to be 
drawn out from a solution in the form of 
crystals or as a precipitate 1863. 

2. The roof of the nave has separated in one 
place from the wall 1832. 

Separation (sepüré-fon) late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. séparation — L. separatio, In-, f. 
as prec.; see -ION,] 1, The action of separa- 
ting; the state of being separated or parted. 
2. The action of separating oneself, with- 
drawing, or parting company 1450. 3. 
Cessation of conjugal cohabitation, either 
by mutual consent of the parties or im- 
posed by a judicial decree granted at the 
suit of one of them 1600. 4, The place where 
two or more objects separate or are divided 
from one another; a parting, line of division 
1615. 5. Something that separates; an 
interval or break between two objects; a 
cause of separating (rare) 1715. +6. Alchemy 
and Old Chem. A process of analysis, ex- 
traction, or the like —1728. 7. Med. The 
Process by which dead tissue becomes 
detached from the sound flesh 1612. 

1. After the age of six years, the time has 
arrived for the separation of the sexes JOWETT. 3. 
The usual Causes of S. is assign'd as the Fault of 
the W ife 1700, Judicial s., the name now given 

the ‘divorce a mensa et thoro'; see DIVORCE 


atirib.: s. allowance, an allowance paid to the 
Wife of a soldler in war-time; “order, an order of 
court for judicial separation. 


E eparatism  (se-pürütiz'm). 1028. lf. 
EPARATE a, + -ISM.] The disposition to 
Separate or to be separate; advocacy 


of separation 
State); the peine 
separatists, 
Separatist (se-pürütist) sb. and a. 1008. 
i SEPARATE d. or sb, + -Ist.] A. sb. I. 
ee who advocates ecclesiastical separa- 
ton; one who belongs to a religious com- 
munity separated from the Church or from 
& particular church. b. gen. A schismatic, 
eon also, a member of a congrega- 
55 not belonging to any recognized 
a zomination 1641. 2. Often interpreted 
othe 5 One who holds himself apart from 
Hen S on the ground of superior piety. 
Peco as tr. Pharisee. 1620. 3. One who 
e cates political separation: applied, 
110 (by opponents) to the advocates of 
1 The De IOS Tread 1871. 

` lac. Wesleyan Methodists] ought more 
properly, perhaps, to be called Mee than 


dissenters 1846, 2. TI i 
. 2. The Sey ified, 
as they terme themselves 1690. iet RETIA 


. attrib. or as adj. That is a separatist; 
pertaining to, consisting of, or characteristic 
5 separatists 1830. Hence Se:parati'stic 

pertaining to or of the nature of separation. 
noes (se-piirétiv), a. 1592. [— Fr. 
885 E if or late L. separativus, f. L. separat-; 
m CRPASATR v., IVE.] 1. Tending to separate 
Fahd cause separation. 2. Gram. Of con- 
A ons: Alternative, disjunctive 1888. 
nee Se-parative-ly adv., -ness. 


in regard to Church or 
principles and practices of 
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Separator (se-piire'tox). 1607. F- eccl. L. 
separator schismatic (Tertullian), f. as prec. ; 
see -OR 2. Later f. SEPARATE v. + -OR 2.] 
1. One who or something which separates; 
spec. tone who separates from the Church, 
a separatist; a critic who ascribes the 
Iliad and Odyssey to different authors 
(tr. Gr. xwpitw). 2. An instrument or 
appliance for separating, in various arts 
and crafts; often short for cream-s. 1830. 

Se-paratory, a. 1715. [f. SEPARATE v. + 
-0nY*.] Having the function of separating. 

Separatrix (se-püré'triks). 1660. [mod. 
use of late L. separatrir, fem. of SEPARATOR; 
see -TRIX.] tl. The mark (orig. L, later |), 
formerly used to separate the figures 
representing decimals from those represent- 
ing integers; now superseded by the decimal 
point. 2. The slanting stroke used in proof 
correction to mark and separate alterations 
1892. 3. The line separating light and shade 
on a partly illuminated surface 1891. 

Sephardi (sifázidi. Pl. Sephardim 
(dim), -din (din). 1851. [post-bibl. Heb. 
s‘pardi, f. s*párad, the name of a country 
mentioned only Obad. 20, and identified 
by the Rabbis with Spain.] A Spanish or 
Portuguese Jew, a Jew of Spanish or 
Portuguese descent. Hence Sepha-rdic 
a. pertaining to the Sephardim. 

Sephen (se-fen) 1854. - mod.L. sephen 
(specific name) — Arab. safan rough skin.] 
A kind of sting-ray. 

i (se-firop), pl. Rarely in sing. 
sephira. 1569. [Heb., f. sdpar to number.] 
In the philosophy of the Cabbala, the ten 
hypostatized attributes or emanations by 
means of which the Infinite enters into 
relation with the finite. 

Sepia (si-pid). 1569. [- L. sepia — Gr. 
omia. In sense 2 prob. (as Fr. sépia) im- 
med. — It. seppia.) 1. The cuttle-fish; 
now rare exc. Zool. a cuttle of the genus 
Sepia or family Sepiidw; also, the genus 
itself. 2. A pigment of a rich brown colour 
(used in monochrome water-colour paint- 
ing) prepared from the inky secretion of the 
cuttle-fishs the colour of this pigment. Also 
called Roman s. Often attrib. as in s. 
drawing, tone. 1821. 3. In full s. bone: 
Cuttle-bone, esp. as used in pharmacy, 
ete. 1840. Hence Se-pioid, a cuttle-fish 
of the genus S. 

Sepiacean (sipiéfün), a. and sb. 1842. 
[f. mod. L. Sepiaceus, f. SEPIA; see -ACEAN.] 
Zool. Pertaining to, or a member of, the 
group Sepiacea of cuttle-fishes. So Sepia 
ceous a. 

Sepiola (sipoi-dli). 1797. [mod. use of 
L. sepiola, dim. of SEPIA. Cf. Fr. sépiole 
(Cuvier.] Zool. A cuttle-fish of the genus 
80 named. 

Sepiolite (si-pidloit). 1854. [- G. sepio- 
lith (Glocker, 1847) f. Gr. of, SEPIUM; 
see -LITE.] Geol. Meerschaum. 

Sepiostaire (sipidsté’.1). 1836. [- Fr. 
sépiostaire, f. Gr. onna SEPIA + doro bone + 
-aire (cf. -ARY*).] Zool. Cuttle-bone. 

Sepium (si-pidm). 1835. (mod.. — 
Gr. ofmov.] Zool. Cuttle-bone. 

fSepo:se, v. 1593. [Based on L. seponere 
(whence tsepone vb.), after Pose v.'; cf. 
DEPONE, DEPOSE, etc.] 1. trans. To set aside 
~1664. 2. To set apart or reserve —1041. So 
tSeposi-tion, setting aside 1056. * 

Sepoy (si-poi, stpoi-), sipahi (sipa-i). 
Anglo-Ind. 1717. U- (prob. through Pg. 
sipae) Urdu-Pers. sipühi horseman, soldier, 
f. sipáh army. Cf. SPAHI.] A native of India 
employed as a soldier under European, esp. 
Prnt die DD. a species of crab found in the 

attrib.: s.-crab, a species of crai 
Indian and Pacific Oceans; s. Mun. or Rebel- 
lion, a revolt against British rule in India in 
1857-8, commonly called the Indian Mutiny. 

Seps (seps). 1502. [- L, sens — Gr. ov), 
f, base of crew make rotten.] 1. A very 
venomous serpent described by classical 
writers. 2. A lizard of the scincoid genus 
Seps, having a serpentlike body; a serpent- 
lizard 1802. 

Sepsine (se-psin). 1880. [f. next + -INE^.] 
a. A poisonous crystalline substance ob- 
tained from decomposing yeast. b. A 
ptomaine causing septic poison. 
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Sepsis (se-psis). 1870. - mod. L. — Gr. 
Eon f. oe make rotten.] Septic poison- 
ing. : 

Sept (sept), sb.“ 1548. ( L. septum 
Septum.) 1, An enclosure; an area marked 
off for a special purpose; a fold (fig.). 2. 
Arch. A dividing screen, railing, etc. 1821. 


Sept (sept), sb.? 1517. [poss. alt. of 
SECT (also so used xvi); cf. AL. septus 
(xvi), and med.L. sepia, repr. OFr. sette 


sect, It. setta.] A division of a nation or 
tribe; a clan; orig. in ref. to Ireland. b. 
transf. A ‘tribe’ or class 1610, 

ThErle of Desmonde, and the Geraldines of his 
kyn and septe 1536. Hence Se · ptal a.* 

Septæmia (septi-miü). Also U.S. sep- 
temia. 1887. [mod.L., f. Gr. ons putrefy- 
ing, putrefactive (f. ońmew rot, make putrid) 
+ alua blood.) = SEPTICEMIA. 

Septal (se-ptal), a.! 1839. (t. SEPTUM 
+ -AL'] Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
forming à septum or septa. 

tSeptangle. 1551, ff. L. seplem seven 
+ ANGLE sb.*, after triangle, ete.) A hepta- 
gon —1650. 

Septangular (septe-ngiiliia), a. 1056. 
If. L. septem seven + ANGULAR, after tri- 
angular, etc.] Having seven angles, heptag- 


onal. 

Septarium (sept@-rijm), Pl. -aria 
(Ces. rin). 1785. [mod.L., f. L. septum; see 
SEPTUM and -ARIUM.] Geol. 1. A septal 
arrangement. 2. A nodule of argillaceous 
limestone, ironstone, or the like, of which the 
parts near the centre are cracked, the spaces 
between being filled with some mineral: 
formerly much used for cement 1791. 
Hence Septa:rian a. of the form or charac- 
ter of septaria. 

Septate (se-pte't), a. 1846. [f. SEPTUM 
+ -aTE’, after dentate, foliate, etc.) Nat. Hist. 
Containing or divided by a septum or 


septa. So Se-ptated a. Septa: tion, 
division by a septum or septa. 
Septem-, L. septem seven, = SEPTI-' 


(which is more frequent): as in Septem- 
fluous IL. septemftuus] a. flowing in seven 
streams. Septemfo-iate a. Bot. having 
seven leaflets. Septempa'rtite a. Bot. 
divided nearly to the base into seven parts. 
September (september). Abbrev. Sep., 
Sept., in 17th c. also 7", OE. [- L. Sep- 
tember, f. septem seven, or (in ME.) Fr. 
seplembre, this month being the seventh 
of the old Roman year.] The ninth month of 
the year (according to the modern reckon- 


ing). 

Septembrist (septe-mbrist). 1840.  [f. 
prec. + -IST.] a. In Portugal, a supporter of 
the (successful) insurrection of September 
1836 in favour of the restoration of the 
constitution of 1822. b. — SEPTEMBRIZER 1. 

Septembrize  (se-ptembroiz) v. Also 
-ber-. 1793. [- Fr. septembriser, f. sep- 
tembre SEPTEMBER; see -IZE.] trans. and 
intr. (orig. Fr. Hist.) To assassinate like the 
Septembrizers. 

Septembrizer (se-ptembroizoa). ^ Also 
-ber-. 1794. [- Fr. septembriseur, f. 
seplembriser (see prec..] 1. Fr. Hist. One 
who took part in or advocated the massacre 
of the political prisoners in Paris on Sep- 
tember 2nd-5th, 1792. Also transf., a 
bloodthirsty revolutionary. 2. = SEP- 
TEMBRIST a. 1840. 3. One who shoots part- 
ridges (in September): with allusion to sense 
1. 1824. 

Septemvir (septe-mvoa). Pl. -viri (-viroi). 
1700. [L., sing. of septemviri, f. septem 
seven - viri men.] One of a body of seven 
men associated in an office or commission. 

Septemvirate (septe-mvirét). 1640. [- 
L. seplemviratus, f. seplemvir; see -ATE!.] 
1. The office or dignity of a septemvir, 


government by septemviri. 2. A group 
or set of seven men 1750. 
Septenarius (septiné*rijs) Pl. -arii 


(Geri). 1819. [L., f. septeni seven each.] 
Pros, A line of seven feet, esp. the trochaic 
or iambic tetrameter catalectic. 
Septenary (se-ptínüri, septi-nüri) a. and 
sb. 1577. [- L. septenarius, f. septeni; see 
prec. and -ARYL] A. adj. Pertaining or 
relating to the number seven; forming a 
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group of seven 1601, b. With ref. to the 
division of time into periods based on the 
number seven, e.g. a, week 1646. 

S. number, the number seven. b. That s. no- 
tation of days which we call the week 1848. 

B. sb. t1. The number seven —1690. 2. A 
group or set of seven 1594. 3. A period of 
Seven years (occas. weeks, days) 1577. 4. 
Mus. The seven notes of the diatonic scale 
1002. 5. Pros. = SEPTENARIUS 1887. 

3. The dayes of men are usually cast up by 
enen IIR T. BROWNE. 

eptenate (se-ptinét), a. 1830. (f. L. 
sepleni seven each + -ATE'] Bot. Growing 
in sevens, having seven divisions, heptam- 


erous. 

Septennary (septe-nüri) a. 1644. [= L. 
septennis (f. septem seven + annus year) + 
-ARY*.] Septennial. 

Septennate (septe-nét) 1874. [- Fr. 
septennat, f. L. seplennis (see prec.) + 
-at -ATE..] A period of seven years during 
which office is held, eto. 

Septennial (septe-niiil), a. 1640. [- late 
L. septennis, septennium (see prec.) + -AL'.] 
1. Consisting of, or lasting, seven years 
1656. 2. Recurring every seven years 1640. 

1, A s. parliament 1772. 2. S. revaluations 
1886, Hence Septennially adv. every seven 


years. 

Septennium (septe-nidm). 1855. [Late L. 
(for septuennium), f. septem seven + annus 
year; see -IUM.] A period of seven years. 

tSeptentrial, a. 1549. [irreg. f. L. septen- 
trio (see next) + -AL'] = SEPTENTRIONAL 
1631. 

Septentrion (septe:xntrión), sb. and a. 
Obs. exc. arch. late ME. [- L. septentrio, 
sing. of seplentriones, orig. seplem triones, 
the seven stars of the Great Bear, f. seplem + 
triones, pl. of trio plough-ox.] A. sb. 1. pl. 
(chiefly as Latin.) The constellation of the 
Great Bear, occas. the Little Bear 1532. 2. 
The north; the northern region(s) of the earth 
or the heavens. late ME. 3. A northerner 
4 — 1007. B. adj. Northern; next 

A. 2. Thou art as o] ite to euery good, As. . 
S South to the S. Saks. B. Cold 8. blasts 


ur. 
Septentrional (septe-ntridnal), a. Now 
rare. late ME. - L. septentrionalis, f. 
septentrio, -On-; see prec., -AL'.] Belonging 
to the north, northern; formerly (of learning, 
ete.), pertaining to northern countries. 

Dr. Marshall the. .reviver of 8. Learning in the 
University of Oxford 1718. 

Septet(t, -ette (septe-t). 1837. [- G. 
seplet, f. L. septem seven; see -ET, -ETTE.] 
Mus. A composition for seven voices or 
1 b. transf. A set of seven 
1886. 

Septfoil (se-tfoil). 1578. (- late L, septi- 
folium, after CINQFOIL, TREFOIL.] 1. The 
plant tormentil Now rare. 2. Arch. An 
ornament with seven cusps or points 
1849. 

Septi-', comb. form of L. septem seven, in 
Eng. forming adj. compounds for the most 
part adapted from or modelled on L. 
compounds. 

Se:ptico:loured d. of seven colours, Septi- 
fo-lious [L. folium leaf], a. having seven leaves. 
Septiform a,' sevenfold. Septila'teral a. 
seven-sided. Se-ptipartite a, = SEPTEMPARTITE. 
Septi-valent a. Chem. combining with seven 
atoms of hydrogen or other univalent element or 
radical. 

Septi-*, comb. form of SEPTUM, as in 
Se · pticidal [L. -cidere, comb. f. cedere 
cut] a. Bol. applied to the form of dehis- 
cence in which the pod splits through the 
dissepiments. Septifferous, a. having a 
septum or septa. Se-ptiform, a.* of the form 
or nature of a septum. Septi-fragal [L. 
frag-, frangere break] a. Bot. applied to 
the form of dehiscence in which the septa are 
separated from the valves. 

Septic (se-ptik), a. and sb. 1605. [- L. 
septicus — Gr. orf, f. ame» make rotten; 
see c.] A. adj. Putrefactive, putrefying; 
in mod. use, of disease, caused by the 
absorption of the products of putrefaction. 
1B. sb. A septie or putrefactive substance 


1771. 
Septicæmia (septisi-mia). Also U.S. 
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septicemia. 1866, [mod.L., f. Gr. eysruxós. 
SEPTIC + alua blood; see A.] Septic 
poisoning. Hence Septicze-mic a. 

Se:ptical, a. Now rare or Obs. 1646. f. 
as SEPTIC; see -ICAL.] = SEPTIC a. Hence 
Se · ptically adv. so as to produce putrefac- 
tion. 

Septicity (septi-siti). 1828. [f. SEPTIC + 
-rry, after Fr. septicilé.] The quality or 
condition of being septic. 

Septillion (septi-lyon). 1690. [- Fr. 
septillion (xv1), f. sept (or L. septem), after 
billion, etc.; cf. BILLION.) Arith. The seventh 
power of a million, denoted by 1 followed by 
42 ciphers. In American (following the 
later Fr.) use, the eighth power of a thousand, 
denoted by 1 followed by 24 ciphers. 

Septimal (se-ptimal), a. 1855. f. L. 
septimus seventh + -AL', after decimal.) 
1. Of a numerical system: Based on the 
number 7. 2. Mus. Pertaining to a seventh 
1867. 

Septime (se-ptim). 1889. [- L. septimus, 
ordinal of seplem seventh.] Fencing. A 


parry. 

Septimole (se-ptimð"l). 1854. [Arbitrarily 
f. L. septimus seventh; cf. QUINTOLE.] 
Mus. A group of seven notes to be played 
in thetime of four or six. 

Septinsular (septi-nsiviliz), a. (sb.) 1809. 
[f. L. septem (see SEPTI-) + insula island 
+ An.] S. Republic, etc.: the Ionian 
Islands. Also as sb. pl., the people of the 
Tonian Islands. 

Septo-' comb. form of Gr. omrrós, vbl. 
adj. f. ore» rot, as in Septoge nic, a. 
producing sepsis; etc. 

Septo-*, used as comb. form of SEPTUM, as 
in Se:pto-maxi-llary a. applied to a small 
bone lying above the vomer in some birds 
and fishes. 

Septuagenarian (se:ptividsiné*-riin), a. 
and sb. 1715. f. L. septuagenarius, f. 
septuageni seventy each; see -ARIAN.] A. 
adj. 1. Pertaining to the number seventy 
(rare). 2. Seventy years old; characteristic 
of that age 1793. B. sb. A person seventy 
years old 1805. 

Septuagenary 
sb. Now rare. 1 
(see prec). Cf. 
prec. 

Septuagesima  (se:ptinádse-simü). late 
ME. [- L. septuagesima (sc. dies), fem. of 
sepluagesimus seventieth, f. septuaginta 
seventy.) 1. In full S. Sunday: the third 
Sunday before Lent. 12. The seventy 
days beginning with the third Sunday 
before Lent and ending with the Saturday 
in Easter week —1483. 

Septuagint (se-ptiüádgint) 1577. [- L. 
septuaginta seventy.] tl. The ‘seventy 
translators’ of the Old Testament into Greek 


(se:ptiŭădzī-nări), a. and 
605. = L. septuagenarius 


Fr. septuagénaire.] = 


(see 2); = L. septuaginta (interpretes), 
Gr. of O'. Also pl. in the same sense. 
~1684. 2. The Greek version of the Old 


Testament, which derives its name from 
the story that it was made by seventy-two 
Palestinian Jews at the request of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (284-247 k. c.) and completed 
by them, in seclusion on the island of 
Pharos, in seventy-two days. (Denoted by 
LXX.) 1633. 3. A group of seventy 1864, 
enos Se:ptuagi-ntal a. of or pertaining to 
the 8. 

Septulum (se-ptiŭlðm): 1826. [mod. L., 
dim. of next; see -ULE.] Nat. Hist. A small 
or thin septum. Hence Se:ptulate a. 
having a s. 

Septum (se-ptim). 
1720. [~ L. septum, septum, f. sepire, 
sepire enclose, f. sepes, sepes hedge.) 
A partition; a dividing wall, membrane, 
layer, etc.; a dissepiment 1728. b. Anat. 
e.g. the partition between the nostrils 
(septum nasi), the membrane separating the 
ventricles of the heart (septum cordis) 
1720. c. Bot. e.g. the division-wall of a 
cell, a partition in a compound ovary or 
spore 1720. d. Zool. e.g. one of the radiated 
Plates of the cell of corals, one of the par- 
titions of a chambered shell 1815, 

Septuor (se-ptiiji). 1850. [- Fr. septuor, 


Pl. septa (se-ptà). 


SEQUACITY 


f. L. septem seven, after quatuor quartet, 
Cf. SExTUOR.] Mus. = SEPTET. 

Septuple (se-ptiwp’l), a. and sb. 1692. 
[- late L. septuplus (also -plum sb.), f. L. 
seplem seven. Cf. Fr. sepluple.] A. adj. 1, 
Sevenfold 1834. 2. Mus. Having seven 
beats in a bar 1884. B. sb. The seventh 
multiple 1692. So Se'ptuple v. trans. to 
multiply by seven, increase seven times 
1615. 

Septuplet (se · ptiuplet). 


1891. [f. late L. 


sepluplus (see prec.) after triplet, eto.] 
Mus. = SEPTIMOLE, 
Sepulchral (sippIkrál, a. 1615. [- Fr, 


sépulchral or L. sepulchralis, f. sepulchrum; 
see next, -AL'] 1. Of or pertaining to 
burial or a place of burial, a. Pertaining to 
or serving as a sepulchre or tomb; forming 
part of a sepulchre, or its furniture; monu- 
mental 1631. b. Pertaining to burial rites 
and customs 1615. 2. transf. Appropriate 
to a tomb; dismal, gloomy, melancholy 


1. a. Old s. urns COWPER. b. S. libations 1729, 
2. deep sepulcral sound the cave Return'd 
SovTHEY. Hence Sepu-Ichrally ad: 

Sepulchre (se-pblkoz), sb. (ME. sepulcre = 
(O)Fr. sépulchre — L. sepulcrum, erron, 
-chrum, f. stem of sepultus, pa. pple. of 
sepelire bury.] 1. A tomb or burial-place. 
Now only rhet. or Hist. Also (ransf. and fig. 
2. The Holy S.: The cave in which Jesus 
Christ was buried outside the walls of 
Jerusalem; hence, the buildings erected 
over the traditional site of this cave. Also 
in the title of churches erected in memory 
of this. 3. Antiq. A permanent or temporary 
structure prepared in a church for the 
symbolic burial of the reserved Sacrament 
(sometimes also the Cross) on Maundy 
Thursday. late ME. b. The altar of repose 
(REPOSE sb. 1) 1753. 4. Interment, burial 
(rare). late ME. 

1. Whited (painted) s., in biblical language, used 
fora pole or one whose fair outward sem- 
blance conceals inward corruption. fig. The 
whole earth is the s. of famous men JOWETT. 
2. Knight of the (Holy) S., a member of a secular 
confraternity of those knighted in the crusades, 


esp. at the Holy 8. itself; since 1342, a religious 
organization, having the Latin Patriarch of 
Jerusalem as its Grand-master. 

Sepulchre (se-pilkoi), v. 1591. [f. preo.] 


1. trans. To place in a sepulchre; to bury. 2. 
To receive as in a sepulchre, to serve as a 
burial-place for 1605. 

1. My bones s. not from thine apart COWPER. 
f. here merit is not sepulcher'd aliue 
B. Jons. 2. When Ocean shrouds and sepulchres 
our dead BYRON. 

Sepulture (se-pvltitia, -tfoz), sb. ME. 
- (O)Fr. sépulture — L. sepultura, f. sepultus; 
See SEPULOHRE sb., -URE.] 1. Interment, 
burial 2. A burial-place, grave, tomb. 
Now arch. late ME. 

1, Even the honours of s. were long withheld 
from his remains MACAULAY. fig. For dronkenesse 
is verray s. Of mannes wit and his discrecion 
CHAUCER. Hence Sepu-Itural a. of or pertaining 
tos. Se-pulture v. trans. to bury, inter. 

Seq. Pl. seqq. Also sq. Pl. sqq. 1726. 
Abbrev. forms in sing. of L. sequens the 
following, seguente and in what follows, 
sequitur it follows; in pl. of sequentes, -tia 
the following, sequentibus in the following 
Places. Also, ef seq. 

Sequacious (sikwéfos) a. 1040. [f. L. 
Sequaz, sequac-, f. sequi follow; see nos, 
"ACIOUS.] 1. Given to following another or 
others, esp. a leader. Const. to, of. 1643. b. 
Given to slavish or unreasoning following of 
others (esp. in matters of thought or 
Opinion) 1653. 12. Of things: Readily yield- 
ing to traction; easily moulded; ductile, 
pliable, flexible 1752. 3. Of musical notes, 
metrical feet: Following one another with 
unvarying regularity of order 1795. 

- unrooted left their Place, S. of the Lyre 
DRYDEN. 2. Of all Fire there is none so ductile, 80 
5. and obsequious as this of Wrath 1640. 3. 
The long s. notes Over. .surges sink and rise 
COLERIDGE. Hence Sequa-cious-ly adv., ness. 

Sequacity (stkwæ-sīti). 1020. [- late L. 
sequacitas, f. sequac- (see prec.) + rx. I tl. 
Ductility, pliability (of matter). BACON. 2. 
Disposition or readiness to follow; lack of 
independence 1654. 


SEQUEL 


Sequel (si-kwél), sb. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
séquelle or L. sequela (ella), f. sequi follow.] 
fi. A train of followers, following, suite; 
rarely, a follower. In Feudal Law, the 
offspring, retinue, chattels, and appurten- 
ances of a villein. —1640. 12. Descendants, 
posterity; successors in inheritance —1572. 
3. That which follows as a result of an 
event or course of action; an after-conse- 
quence 1477. 14. That which follows or is 
thought to follow as a logical consequence; 
an inference —1689. 15. Sequence, order of 
succession; also, a series —1771. 6. What 
happened or will happen afterwards; the 
ensuing course of affairs; issue, result, up- 
shot 1524. b. An age or period as following 
and influenced by (a former period) 1837. 7. 
The ensuing narrative, discourse, eto.; 
the remaining part of a narrative, etc.; 
that which follows as a continuation; esp. a 
literary work that, although complete in 
itself, forms a continuation of a preceding 
one 1513, 

3. That every phenomenon in the moral or 
material world was the s. of a natural cause 
1883. 4. "Tis a false s.. to suppose that, cause it 
is now ill, 'twill ere be so LOVELACE. 5. Homer.. 
wrote a s. of Songs and Rhapsodies BENTLEY. 
6. O plague right well preuented! so will you 
say, when you haue seene the sequele SHAKS. 
The October-Club..proved in the S. to be the 
chief Support of those who suspected them SWIFT. 
7. In Love's Last Shift, and in the 8. of it, the 
Relapse CiBBER. We shall meet with it again. 
in thes. of this history 1884. 

Sequela (sikwi-li). Pl. -læ (-M). 1793. 
[L.; see prec.) Path, A morbid affection 
occurring as the result of a previous disease. 
Chiefly pl. b. transf. A consequence 1883, 

Sequence (si-kwéns). late ME. [- late L. 
Sequentia, f. seguens, -ent-, pr. pple. of 
sequi follow; see -ENCE.] 1, The fact of 
following after or succeeding; the following 
of one thing after another in succession; an 
instance of this 1593, 2. Order of succession 
1586. b. Gram, Chiefly in s. of tenses, the 
manner in which the tense of a subordinate 
Clause depends on that of the principal 
clause 1848, 3, A continuous or connected 
series 1575, b. Mus. The repetition of 
a melodic or harmonie progression at a 
different pitch 1752. 4. Cards. A group of three 
or more cards of the same suit following in 
numerical order; a ‘run’ 1575. 5. Something 
that follows. a. A logical consequence; 
also fan inference, conclusion 1613. b. 
Asubsequent event; sometimes contextually, 
& consequent event, a result 1853. 6. The 
quality of being sequent; the fact of follow- 
ing as a logical inference or as a necessary 
Tesult; continuity, consecutiveness 1828. 7. 
Eccl. A composition in rhythmical prose or 
accentual metre said or sung, in the Western 


uhi sBatwoen. the Gradual and the 
2 late MES so called prose; see PROSE sb. 


1. For how art thou a King But by faire s. anc 
Succession? Saks. There are fixed in hiss. 
1887 7 certain sequences as always occurring 
m Phr, In s., one after another. 2. Works. 
10 ‘anged in chronological s. 1862. 3. Then came a 
Qua 8. of reflections Scorr. 4. A S. of King, 
e and Knave 1740, 5. b. Maritime commerce 
bid he natural s. to that along the courses of 
pu P" 1872. 6. In this remarkable Volume,..of 
Que, logical method and s. there is too little 

YLE. So Se-quency, the quality of being 


sequent, 
' equent (si-kwént), a. and sb. 1560. 
Obr. sequent or late L. sequens, ent-; 


See prec., -ENT.] A. adj. I. That foll or 
M after. ta. That one is about to say 
m mention; (the) following -1821. b. 
That Succeeds in time or serial order 1601. 
un follows another (rare) 1612. 2. That 
00 2 as a result or logical conclusion. 
aot lo, on, upon. 1601. 3. Following one 
other or in a series; successive 1004. b. 
terized by continuous succession; 
e 1600. 
pgo The Rector..enjoyed his s. glass of port 
m» 2. Indeed your O Lord sir, [^ very 8. to 
pu a" hipping SHAKS. 3. The Gallies Haue 
heeles 81¢ "s 8. Messengers..at one anothers 
12. si e follower, attendant. SHAKS. 
3 of a sequence; esp. of playing- 
cards -1784, 3. That which follows in order 
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1833. 4. That which follows naturally as a 
result; the consequent of an antecedent 


1838, 
Sequential (sikwe-nfál, a. 1822. ff. 
SEQUENCE, SEQUENT, after consequence, con- 
sequent, consequential.) 1. That follows as a 
sequel or a sequela. 2. That is characterized 
by the regular sequence of its parts; con- 
tinuous 11955 ee e the nature of a 
Sequence 1889. Hence jue-ntially adv. 
fSequester, sb.* ME. I L. 
depositary of a thing in dispute.] In 
Civil Law, a person with whom the parties 
in a suit deposit the thing contested until 
Se oe has been decided. Also, a mediator. 
fSequester, sb.* 1568. [- (O)Fr. sé- 
questre — L. sequestrum, orig. n. of sequester 
adj.; see prec.) 1. Sequestration, seclusion, 
isolation. SHAKS. 2. The office or court to 
which goods sequestered are taken 1568. 
Sequester (sikwe-ster), v. late ME. 
[- (O)Fr. séquestrer or late L. sequestrare, f. 
sequester; see SEQUESTER sb.] 1. trans. 
To set aside, separate; fto separate and 
reject. tb. Eccl. To excommunicate —1642. 
te. To set apart, consecrate to a particular 
service 1697. td. To remove from member- 
ship of a body, or from a public office or 
station 1827. e. To seclude (a person, 
thing, or place) from general access or 
intercourse. Now rare or Obs. exc. in SBE- 
QUESTERED ppl. a. late ME. 2. To confiscate, 
appropriate, take forcible possession of 
1513. 3. Law. a. To remove (property, eto.) 
from the possession of the owner temporar- 
ily; to seize and hold the effects of a debtor 
until the claims of creditors be satisfied; 
Eccl. to divert the income of a benefice to the 
payment of debts due from the incumbent, 
or for the purpose of making good the 
dilapidations; to hold the income of a 
benefice during a vacancy for the benefit 
of the next incumbent 1530. b. To apply 
the process of sequestration to (a person); 
to sequestrate the estate or benefice of 1681. 
14. intr. To withdraw into seclusion, to 


mend our condition MILT. 
Sequestered (sikwe-stozd), ppl. a. 1000. 
[f. prec. + -ED'.] fl. Separated; cut off from 


congenial surroundings —1782. b. Under 
sentence of sequestration; esp. Eccl. Hist. 
of the dispossessed clergy under the Common- 
wealth: Deprived of a beneflce 1601. 2. 
Sheltered, retired, secluded 1058. b. Of 
persons: Retired, living a secluded life or in 
a quiet, unfrequented place 1643, 

1. A.Y.L. II. i. 33. b. He is a poor sequestred 
Parson 1673. 2. Along the cool sequester'd 
yale of life They kept the noiseless tenor of their 
way GRAY. b. Eremites, (the most s. of begging 
Fryers) FULLER. 

fSequestrable, a. 1652. [f. as prec. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being sequestered, 
liable to sequestration —1807. 

Sequestral (stkwe-stral), a. 1887. f. 
SEQUESTRUM + -AL'] Of or pertaining to a 
sequestrum. 

Sequestrate (sikwe-stre't, Si-kwéstre!t), v. 
1513. [- seguestrat-, pa. ppl. stem of late 
L. sequestrare; see SEQUESTER v., TE*.] 
1. trans. To remove, put away; to seclude, 
keep away from general access or inter- 
course; to put in a place of concealment or 
confinement. Now rare. 2. Law. To divert 
the income of an estate or benefice, tem- 
porarily or permanently, from its owner 
into other hands (cf. SEQUESTER v. 3 a) 1609. 
b. Sc. Law. To place (lands) in the control 
of a judicial factor or trustee; now, to 
take the property of a bankrupt into judicial 
possession 1726. 3. gen. To confiscate 


1640. 

uestration (sikwestré!-fon). late ME. 
[- (O)Fr. séquestration or late L. sequesiratio, 
-ön-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. An act or the 
action of sequestering, banishment, exile; 
esp. Eccl, excommunication. b. transf. 


SERANG 


Separation, disjunction 1567. 2. A state of 
being sequestered, separation, seclusion, 
retirement 1565. 3. Law. a. The appropria- 
tion of the income of a property in order to 
satisfy claims against the owner; esp. 
Eccl, the diversion of the income of a 
benefice to the advantage of the creditors of 
the incumbent; a writ for this 1565. b. 
An order of court appointing the goods of a 
deceased person whose executor or executors 
have renounced probate to be secured and 
administered; also, a writ of Chancery 
empowering commissioners or a sheriff to 
seize the property of the person against 
whom it is directed 1591. c. Seizure of the 
possessions of a subject by the state; esp. 
the act of a belligerent power in seizing debts 
owing from its own subjects to the opposing. 
power 1568. d. Sc. Law (see prec. 2 b) 
1765. 4. gen. Seizure, confiscation 1040. 

2. It is no other, bnt a pus of retyring, and s. 
from the World 1028. $. c. His former delin- 
quencies. were severely punished by fine and s. 


Sor. 

Sequestrator (si-kwestré'toi). 1644. [= 
AL. sequestrator collector, receiver, f. as 
prec.; see -OR 2.] One who sequestrates; a 
trustee or bailiff having control of property 
upon which there are claims by creditors. 
Also, a person named in a writ of sequestra- 
tion as authorized to collect and administer 
the income of a sequestrated estate. So 
+Sequestree-, sequestrator 1611-1845. 

\\Sequestrum (sikwe-strdm). Pl. seques- 
tra. 1831. [mod.L. use of L. sequestrum 
something separated, orig. n. of sequester 
adj.; cf. SEQUESTER sb.*] Path. A detached 
piece of bone lying within a cavity formed 
by necrosis. Also applied to a portion of 
skin separated by disease from the sur- 
rounding parts. 

Sequin (si-kwin), sb. 1017. [- Fr. sequin = 
It. zecchino, f. zecca the mint — Arab. 
sikka die for coining, coin. Cf. Stcca.] 1, An 
Italian gold coin (orig. Venetian), worth 
about 9 shillings. Now Hist. 2. A small 
spangle used to ornament dresses, eto. 
1882. Hence Se-quin v. (rans. to ornament 
with sequins. 

Sequitur (se-kwitds). 1830. [L.. ‘it 
follows'.] An inference or conclusion 
following from the premisses. Cf. NON 
SEQUITUR. 

Sequoia (sikwoià). 1866. [= mod.L. 
(Endlicher, 1847), from Sequoiah, name of a 
Cherokee who invented a syllabary for his 
nativelanguage.] A genus of large American 
coniferous trees belonging to the Abietinæ; 
a tree of this genus, Pop. often called 
Wellingtonia. 

Serac (sérm-k). 1860. [- Swiss Fr. sérac, 
orig. name of a compact white cheese, 
prob. deriv. of L. serum whey.) An irregular- 
shaped pinnacle of ice on a glacier, formed by 
the intersection of crevasses. 

Seraglio (séri-lyo, se-). 1581. [= It. 
serraglio — Turk. — Pers. sardy palace. See 
next, SERA.) I. Enclosure, place of con- 
finement. 1. The part of a Moslem dwelling- 
house (esp. of the palace of a sovereign or 
great noble) in which the women are 
secluded; the apartments reserved for wives 
and concubines; a harem. b, The inmates 
of the harem; a polygamous household 1634. 
+2. gen. An enclosure; a place of confinement 
1700. 

1. b. transf. Woman was his mistress; and the 
whole Sex his S. 1709. 2. The Jewes dwell as in a 
suburbe by themselues. I ed by the Piazza 


Judea, where their S. begins EVELYN. 

II. = SERAI f1, 2. 1599. 

Serai (sorai-). 1609. (Turk. — Pers. 
see prec.] 1. In Eastern countries, A 


building for the accommodation of travellers; 
a caravanserai. 2. A Turkish palace; esp. 
the palace of the Sultan at Constantinople 
1617. 

Serail (sere, . Now rare. 1585. [- Fr. 
sérail — It. serraglio SERAGLIO.] 1. = SERA- 
GLIOI.1. +2, = SERAI2.-1782. 

Seralbumen, in (sPrelbiü-men, in). 
1835. [f. SERUM +  ALBUMEN.] Chem. 
The albumen of the blood. 

Serang (sore). Anglo-Ind. 1799. [Hind. 
and Hindi, vulgar form of (Pers.) sarhang 


SERAPE 


commander.] A native boatswain or captain 
of a Lascar crew. 

[Serape (serà-pe) 1847.~ [Mexican Sp. 
serape, sarape.] A shawl or plaid worn by 
Spanish-Americans. 

Seraph (se. räf). 1667. [Back-formation 
from SERAPHIM, SERAPHIN (on the analogy of 
cherubim, -in, cherub).] One of the SERAPHIM. 
b. fig. ^ seraphie person, an *angel' 1853. 

Brightest S. tell In which of all these shining 
Orbes hath Man His fixed seat MILT. 

Seraphic (sére-fik), a. 1632. [- med.L. 
seraphicus, f. seraph, -im; see -Ic. Cf. Fr. 
Séraphique.] 1. Of or pertaining to the 
Seraphim. 2. Of attributes: Resembling 
what pertains to the seraphim; worthy of a 
seraph; ecstatically adoring 1659. 3. Re- 
sembling a seraph; characterized by ecstatic 
fervour of devotion 1762. b. Of discourse, 
actions, appearance: Showing ecstasy of 
devout contemplation 1668. 

1. S. choirs 1755. 2. Seraphick Ardour dwelling 
in each Vein KEN. On the thick Hyperborean, 
cherubic reasoning, s. eloquence were lost CAR- 
LYLE. 3. S. saints, and gorgeous scenes by 
Tintoret 1870. 

Special collocations: S. Doctor, St. Bonaven- 
tura; S. Father, St. Francis; S. friar, a Francis- 
can, hence 8. habit, order; S. hymn, the Sanctus 
(see Isa. 6:3). So Sera-phical a. 1540, -ly adv. 

Seraphim (se-rifim), tse-raphin. [OE., 
ME. seraphin, later seraphim (XVI) = 
biblical L. seraphim, in (= Gr. cepapi, 
-ġelu) - Heb. srüpim.] 1. In Biblical use: 
The living creatures with six wings, hands 
and feet, and a (presumably) human voice, 
seen in Isaiah's vision as hovering above 
the throne of God. late ME. 2. By Christian 
interpreters the seraphim were from an 
early period supposed to be a class of 
angels, the highest of the nine orders. The 
presumed derivation of the word from a 
Heb. root sdrap to burn, led to the view 
that the seraphim are specially distinguished 
by fervour of love, and to the symbolic 
use of red as the colour appropriate to them 
in artistic representations. OE. 3. A 
Swedish order of knighthood 1784. 4. Geol. 
sing. and collect. A fossil crustacean of the 
genus Plerygotus 1839. 5. A moth of the 
genus Lobophora 1832, 

2. Where the bright S. in burning row Their loud 
up-lifted Angel trumpets blow MILT. 

eraphine (seráfin. Also seraphina. 
1839. [f. SERAPH + -INE‘.] A musical 
instrument of the reed kind. 

lSeraskier (serdski’.1). 1684. (repr. 
Turk. pronunciation of Pers. sar‘askar, f. 
sar head + Arab. “askar army.] The title of 
the Turkish minister of war, who is also 
commander in chief of the army. Hence 
\\Seraskie-rat(e, the war office at Con- 
stantinople. 

Serb (sdab), sb. and a. 1813. (- Serbian 
Srb.] A. sb. 1. ta. A Wend of Lusatia. b. 
A native of Serbia, a Serbian. 2. The 
ues language 1886. B. adj. Serbian 

876, 

Serbian (sé-abiiin), a. and sb. Formerly 
SERVIAN. 1802. [f. prec. + -IAN.] A. adj. Of 
or pertaining to Serbia, a country of south- 
eastern Europe occupied by a Slavonic 
people and now, with Slavonia and Croatia, 
forming Yugoslavia 1876. B. sb. A native or 
1965 of Serbia; the language of Serbia 

862. 

Serbo-, used as comb. form of SERBIAN. 

Serbonian (soibo*niün), a. 1607. (f. Gr. 
ZepBawls (Aun) + AN.] S. bog: Milton's 
name for Lake Serbonis in Lower Egypt, a 
marshy tract (now dry) covered with shifting 
sand. Hence allus. 

A gur profound as that S. Bog, where Armies 
whole have sunk MILT, 

Sere, sb. 1600. [- OFr. serre foot of a 
bird of prey, f. serrer; see SEAR 8b.] A claw, 
talon —1864, 

Sere, sear (sia), a. [OE. séar = MLG. 
sor (LG. soor, Du. zoor) :- Gme. (of the 
LG. area, but cf. OHG. sórén become dry) 
*sauzaz.] 1. Dry, withered. Now poet. or 
rhet. 12. Of textile fabrics: Thin, worn 
1798. 

1. He is. crooked, old, and s. SHAKS. I haue 
liu’d long enough, my way of life Is falne into the 
Seare, the yellow Leafe SHAKS. 2. A roaring 
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wind..shook the sails That were so thin and s. 


COLERIDGE. 

||Serein (sare). 1870. [Fr.; see SERENE 
sb. j Meteorol. A fine rain falling from a 
cloudless sky after sunset. 

Serenade (seriné'-d, sera-), sb. 1649. 
[- Fr. sérénade — It. SERENATA.] 1, A per- 
formance of vocal or instrumental music 
given at night in the open air, esp. such a 
performance given by a lover under the 
window of his lady. 2. Mus. A piece of 
music suitable or specially composed for 
singing or playing in the open air as à 
complimentary performance 1728. 

1. Serenate, which the starv'd Lover sings To his 
proud fair MILT. 

Serenade (seriné'-d, sero-), v. 1668. f. 
the sb.] 1. trans. To entertain (a person) 
with a serenade 1672. 2. intr. (or absol.) 
To perform a serenade 1668. Hence Seren- 
a. der. 

Serenata (serenà-ta). 1743. [It. serenata 
(formerly also, purity, serenity), f. sereno 
SERENE, in the current sense infl. by sera 
evening.] 1. A song or form of cantata 
suitable for performance in the open air. 
2. A piece of instrumental musie, developed 
from the orchestral suite, and usu. composed 
of a march, and a minuet interposed between 
two movements of another kind 1883. 
Serendipity (serendi-piti). 1754. [f. Seren- 
dip(-b, former name of Ceylon + Arx; 
formed by Horace Walpole upon the title 
of the fairy-tale The Three Princes of Serendip, 
the heroes of which ‘were always making 
discoveries, by accidents and sagacity, of 
things they were not in quest of'.] The 
faculty of making happy and unexpected 
discoveries by accident. 
+Serene, sb. 1591. 
serain — Gallo-Rom. ‘*seranum, f. L. 
serum evening, subst. use of n. of serus 
late.] A light fall of moisture or fine rain 
after sunset in hot countries (see SEREIN), 
regarded as a noxious dew or mist —1682. 
Serene (siri-n, sé-), a. and sb.“ 1508. [- 
L. serenus clear, fair, calm (of weather, 
ete,).] A. adj. 1. Of the weather, air, sky: 
Clear, fine, and calm (without cloud or 
rain or wind). b. Of the heavenly bodies: 
Shining with a clear and tranquil light 
1704. c. Hence poet. of colour: Pure, clear, 
bright. Also, quiet, sober. 1750. 2. Of 
other natural phenomena (e.g. the sea): 
Calm, tranquil 1812. 3. Of a person, his 
mind, etc.: Calm, tranquil, untroubled, 
unperturbed. Of the countenance: Ex- 
pressive of inward calm, unruffled. 1635. 
4. An honorific epithet given to a reigning 
prince (esp. of Germany), formerly also to 
a royal house, ete. 5. Drop s.: Milton's 
rendering of L. gutta serena amaurosis. 
Hence allus. 1667. 

1. Regions milde of calm and s. Ayr MILT, b. 
The moon, s. in glory, mounts the sky POPE. c. 
Full many a gem of purest ray s. GRAY. 2. A 
brighter Hellas rears its mountains From waves 
serener far SHELLEY. 3. He who resigns the 
World. .is in constant Possession of a s. Mind 
1 . AU s. (slang), all's well’, ‘all right’ 
B, sb. (the adj. used absol.). Now rare or 
Obs, a. A condition of fine quiet weather 
1644. b. The serene expanse of clear sky, 
air, or calm sea 1769. c. Calm brightness 
1821. d. Serenity, tranquility (of mind or 
conditions) 1742. 

b. The bark that plows the deep s. COWPER. Yet 
did I never breathe its pure s. KEATS. c. With 
moonlight patches..Or fragments of the day's 
intense s. SHELLEY. Hence Sere:ne-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Serene (siri-n, se-), v. Now rare or Obs. 
1613. (- L. serenare, f. serenus SERENE d.] 
trans. To make serene. 

Hope, like a cordial,..Man's heart, at once, 
inspirits, and serenes YOUNG. 

Serenity (sire-niti). 1450. [— (O)Fr. 
sérénité or L. serenitas, f. as prec.; see -ITY.] 
1. Clear, fair and calm weather; clearness 
and stillness of air and sky 1538. 2. Tran- 
quillity, peacefulness (of conditions, ete.) 
1635. 3. Cheerful tranquillity (of mind, 
temper, countenance, etc.) 1599. 4. A title 
of honour given to reigning princes and other 
dignitaries 1450. 


[- Fr. serein, OFr. 


SERGEANT 


1. There is never no Rain, Dew, Hail, Snow, or 
Wind but still a clears. 1669. 3. His countenance 
had recovered its usuals. 1794. 

[Seres (si*-rez), pl. late ME. IL. Seres 
(Gr. Z5pes)), whence sericum silk.] A people 
anciently inhabiting some part of Eastern 
Asia (prob. China) whose country was 
believed to be the original home of silk. 

Serf (sat). 1483. (- (O)Fr. serf :- L. 
Servus slave.] fl. A slave, bondman —1484, 
2. A person in a condition of servitude or 
modified slavery, dist. from what is properly 
called ‘slavery ' in that the services due to the 
master, and his power of disposal of his 
*serf', are more or less limited by law or 
custom 1611. 

2. In most of the typical examples of serfdom, 
the serf was ‘attached to the soil’ (adscriptus 
gleba), i.e. he could not be removed (except by 
manumission) from the lord's land, and was 
transferred with it when it passed to another 
owner. O.E.D. Hence Se-rfage, Se-rfdom, the 
state or condition of a s.; bondage, Se-rfhood, 
the collective body of serfs. 

Serge (sdad3). [In xiv sarge, later serge 
(XVI) - OFr. sarge, later serge (XVI) :- Rom. 
*sarica, for L. serica, fem. (8c. lana wool) of 
sericus — Gr. anpwós of silk; see SERES, SILK.] 
1. A woollen fabric; now a very durable 
twilled cloth of worsted, or with the warp of 
worsted and the woof of wool, extensively 
used for clothing. b. A garment made of 
serge 1583. 2. Silk s.: a silk fabric twilled in 
the manner of serge, used for linings of coats, 
and formerly for mantles Hist, 1844. 3. attrib. 
or adj. Made of serge 1608. 

Sergeancy, serjeancy (sü-idgonsi) Hist. 
ME. [- AFr. sergeancie, graphic var. of 
sergeantie  SERGEANTY. In later use, f. 
SERGEANT + -CY.] fl. The body of sergeants 
in a country, the sergeant-class. ME only. 
12. = SERGEANTY 1, -1630, 3. The office of a 
sergeant or serjeant in various senses; also 
the commission of sergeant in the army 
1670. 

Sergeant, serjeant (si-1djont). ME. 
[- OFr. sergent, serjant (mod. sergent) :- L. 
serviens, -ent- (see -ANT), pr. pple. of servire 
SERVE.] tl. A serving-man, attendant, 
servant —1450. tb. transf. A servant (of 
God, of Satan) —1570. +2. A common soldier 
—1490. 13. A tenant by military service 
under the rank of a knight; esp. one of this 
class attending on a knight in the field 
—1425. 14. An officer who is charged with the 
arrest of offenders or the summoning of 
persons to appear before the court 1680, 5. 
Sergeant (or Serjeant)-at-Arms. fa. 
In early use gen., an armed officer in the 
service of a lord; spec. one of a body of 
men of knightly rank, who were required to 
be in immediate attendance on the king’s 
person, to arrest traitors and other offenders. 
b. An officer of each of the two Houses of 
Parliament, who is charged with the duty 
of enforcing the commands of the House, 
the arrest of offenders, etc. Hence, an officer 
having corresponding duties under the U.S. 
Senate and House of Representatives, ete. 
late ME. 6. As a title borne by a lawyer. 
(Now always written serjeant.) a. A mem- 
ber of a superior order of barristers (abolish- 
ed in 1880), from which, until 1873, the 
Common Law judges were always chosen 
(hence a serjeant was always called by a 
judge ‘my brother So-and-so’). More ex- 
Plicitly Sergeant at law ME. b. The 
King’s (or Queen's) Serjeant: a title given to a 
limited number of the serjeants at law, 
appointed by patent. late ME. c. Prime 
serjeant: the first in rank of the three 
(earlier two) serjeants at law in_ Ireland. 
(Since 1805 called first s.) 1666. d. Common 
Serjeant (at law). A judicial officer 
appointed by the Corporation of London 
as an assistant to the Recorder 1556. 7. 
(Now usu. written sergeant.) In the titles 
of certain officers of the Royal Household. 
a. The head of a specified department, as $. 
of the cellar, etc. 1450, b. Prefixed to cer 
designations of office, as s.-cater, Kein 
-trumpeter, etc. 1614. 8. In the titles 15 
certain inferior officers employed by “ 
Corporation of the City of London, and T 
other municipal bodies. late ME. 9. Mil 


SERGEANT-MAJOR 


(Now always written sergeant. In mod. 
use, à non-commissioned officer of the grade 
above that of corporal. See also COLOUR-s., 
DRILL-S., SERGEANT-MAJOR, etc. 1548. b. 
Prefixed to various designations of offices 
in which sergeants are employed, as s. 
armourer, farrier, instructor, ete. 1810. 10. 
(Now always written sergeant.) A police- 
officer of higher rank than a simple con- 
stable; in Great Britain ranking next 
below an inspector 1839. 

4, Saul sente sergeauntis that schulden rauysche 
Dauid WYCLIF 1 Sam. 19:14. fig. Had I but time 
(as this fell iron death Is strick'd in his 
arrest) oh I could tell you SHAKS. 9. Serjeants, 
Corporals, Drummers, and private Men 2d per 
diem each, besides Bread 1690. Hence Se-r- 
geantship, Se'rjeantship, the office of a s., 
in various senses. 

Se-rgeant-ma-jor. 1573. [f. prec. + 
Mayor d.] ti. In the 16-17th c.: a. A 
field officer, one in each regiment, next in 
rank to the lieutenant-colonel, and corre- 
sponding partly to the ‘major’, partly to the 
‘adjutant’ of the modern army —1704. tb. 
A general officer, corresponding to the 
modern major-general —1647. 2. A non- 
commissioned officer of the highest grade 
1802. 3. An Amer. fish, the cow-pilot 
1870. 4. S.-m.'s tea slang, tea with rum in it. 

fSeréeantry, se-rjeantry. late ME. 
[- OFr. sergenterie (AL. sergenteria, etc., 
XII), f. sergent; see SERGEANT, -ERY.] = next 
1830. 

Sergeanty, serjeanty (sd udgonti). 1449, 
[~ OFr. serjantie, sergentie (AL. serjantia, 
etc. XID, f. as prec.; see -Y*.] Hist. A form 
of feudal tenure on condition of rendering 
some specified personal service to the king 
qot b. Dist. as grand and petit (or petty) s. 
According to Britton, grand s. obliges the tenant 
to a service ‘touching the defence of the coun- 
try’, such as acting as marshal, putting an army 
in the feld,, While petit $. binds him to a service 
amounting to half a mark or less’, such as 
carrying to the king a bag, a brooch, an arrow, or 
a bow without string, ete, O. E. D. 

Serial (si-riàl, a. and sb. 1841. If. 
SERIES + -AL', perh. after Fr. sérial. Ct. 
med. L. serialis continuous.) A. adj. 
Belonging to, forming part of, or consisting 
of a series; taking place in a regular succes- 
sion 1854. b. spec. of the publication of a 
literary work, esp. a story, in successive 
instalments 1841. c. In scientific use; esp. 
applied to the disposition of the parts of an 
organism in a straight line or longitudinal 
Succession 1855. 

b. S. rights, rights attaching to the publication 
of a story in serial form. c. S. temperatures, 
temperatures taken at different successive depths 
between the bottom and the surface of water. 

- sb. A serial or periodical publication, 
esp. à novel published in serial (as opp. to 
book) form 1840. Hence Seriadity (sPri- 
"D, s. arrangement. Serialization, 
Publication in s, form. Se-rialize v. trans. 
to publish in s. form. Se-rially adv. 

Seriate (s^riet), a. 1840. [f. SERIES + 
ATE] Chiefly Zool. and Bot. Arranged or 
Qccurring in one or more series or rows. So 
Seriated a. Se-riately adv. 

Seriatim (sPri&tim), adv. (and a.) 1080. 

IET seriatim, after GRADATIM, LITERA- 
» etc.] One after another, one by one in 

Succession, 

_Seriation (sPrié!-fon), 1658, [f. SERIES + 

8 110 Ct. contemp. MATERIATION (XVII).] 

erial succession; formation of or into a 
Series, 

,Geric (se-rik), a. rare. 1842. 
doe tR SERES] 1. Chinese. 

Sericeous (siri-fias), a. 
pod See -EOUS. For xvi, cf. med.L. 
ericeus silken (x11).] Zool. and Bot. Silky, 
Covered with silky down. 

( ericin (se-risin). 1841. [f. late L. sericum 

gelt) + INL] 1. = Mmmm. 2. The 

s latinous constituent of silk 1868. 

61855 87 (se-riseit) 1854. [- G. sericit 
), f. late L. sericum; see SILK, -TE* 2 b.] 

prios A fibrous variety of muscovite. b. 

C dus 1879. Hence Sericitic 
5 - containi 

B ode taining or having the 


[= L. sericus; 
2. Silken 


1777. [f. L. sericus 
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llSericterium (serikti*-ridm). Pl. -eria 
CPriá) 1826. [mod.L., irreg. f. Gr. onpixóv 
SUK + -rw»wov, after sialisterium (o- 
orjpwr) salivary gland of insects.] Entom. 
A glandular apparatus in silkworms for the 
production of silk; a silk or spinning gland. 

Sericulture (serikpltiüi, -tfoi. 1851. 
(Shortened — Fr. sériciculture, f. late L. 
sericum; see SILK, CULTURE.] The production 
of raw silk and the rearing of silkworms for 
the purpose. Hence Sericultural a. 
SericuIturist. - 

Seriema (serii-mà), cariama, cariama 
(See-, kerid-ma). [mod.L. seriema, cariama, 
— Tupi siriema, sariama, cariama, explained 
as = crested.] A large long-legged crested 
bird, Cariama cristata, inhabiting parts 
of Brazil; the crested screamer. 

Series (sP-rīz, -iz, sP-riiz). Pl. series. 
1611. - L. series row, chain, series, f. 
serere join, connect.] I. General senses, 1. 
A number or set of material things of one 
kind ranged in a line, either contiguously 
or at more or less regular intervals. 2. 
A number of things of one kind (chiefly 
immaterial) following one another in 
temporal succession, or in the order of 
discourse or reasoning 1618. b. A number of 
persons in succession holding the same 
office or having some characteristic in 
common 1625, +3, A succession, sequence, or 
continued course (of action or conduct, of 
time, life, etc.) -1816. +4. The connected 
sequence (of discourse, writing, thought) 
1712. +5. Order of succession; sequence 
1779. 6. A number of magnitudes, degrees 
of some attribute, or the like, viewed as 
capable of being enumerated in a progressive 
order. Also, a set of objects of one kind, 
differing progressively in size, composition, 
ete., or having a recognized order of enumera- 
tion. 1786, 

1. The s. of squares called Belgravia EMERSON. 
2. That the repayment of the money to be borrowed 
should be spread over a s. of years 1886. 3. A more 
decent..and prudent s. of proceeding BURKE. 5. 
The s. of his works I am not able to deduce 


JOHNSON. 

II. Technical senses. I. Math. A set of 
terms in succession (finite or infinite in 
number) the value of each of which is 
determined by its ordinal position according 
to a definite rule known as the law of the 
series 1671. 2. A set of coins, medals, ete. 
belonging to a particular epoch, locality, 
dynasty, or government. Also, a set of 
postage stamps, bank notes, etc, of a 
particular issue. 1697. 3. A set of literary 
compositions having certain features in 
common, published successively or in- 
tended to be read in sequence; a succession 
of volumes or fascicules forming a set by 
itself. Also, in recent use, a succession of 
books issued by one publisher in a common 
form and having some similarity of subject 
or purpose. 1711. 4. Nat. Sci. A group of 
individuals exhibiting similar characteristics 
or a constant relation between successive 
members 1823. 5. Geol. A set of successive 
deposits or group of successive formations 
having certain common fossil or mineral 
features 1822. 6, Electr. and Magn. A 
number of cells or conductors so placed that 
the current passes through each in succes- 
sion. (Such cells or conductors are said to be 
ins.) 1873. b. attrib. or as adj. = (a) arranged 
or connected in series; (b) Short for s.- 
wound, i.e. wound in series, or so that the 
coils on the field-magnets are placed in 
series with the outer circuit. 1884. 7. Philol. 
(tr. G. reihe.) In the Indo-European lang- 
uages, a set of vowels, or of diphthongs 
and vowels or sonants, which are mutually 
related by ablaut 1888. 8. A parcel of 
rough diamonds 1909. 

Serif (serif). Also tceriph, tseriph. 
1831. [perh. — Du. schreef (sxréf) dash, line, 
earlier schréve line, mark, prob. f. Gmc. 
*skreb-, repr. by OHG. screvón scratch in. 
Cf. SaNsERIF.] T'ypogr. One of the fine 
eross-strokes at the top and bottom of a 
letter. 

Serin! (serin). 1530. [- Fr. serin canary, 
of disputed origin.] 1. A bird of the genus 
Serinus. 2. In full, S. finch: the finch S. 


SERMON 


serinus (S. hortulanus), a native of central 
Europe 1672. 

Serin! (serin) 1876. [f. SERUM + -IN*.] 
Chem. a. Serum albumin. b. Amido-glycerol. 

Seringa (sérimgá, se-). 1740. [- Fr. 
seringa — L. SYRINGA.] 1. = SYRINGA. 2. 
The Pg. name for Brazilian plants of the 
genus Hevea (Siphonia) yielding india- 
rubber 1853. 

Serio- (b. rio), used as comb. form (see 
-0- of SERIOUS, = partly serious, and 
partly... 

Se:rio-co-mic, a. (sb.) 1783. [f. SERIO- + 
Could d.] Partly serious and partly comic; 
(of an actor, vocalist, etc., or his perfor- 
mance) presenting a comic plot, situation, 
etc. under a serious form. b. as sb. A s. 
actor, vocalist, etc; 1907. So Se:rio- 
co-mi-cal a. 1749, -ly adv. 

Serious (sbb. ries), a. 1440. [- (O)Fr. 
sérieux or late L. seriosus, f. serius (used only 
of things in classical times); see -OUS.] 
1. Of persons, their actions, etc.: Having, 
involving, expressing, or arising from 
earnest purpose or thought; of grave or 
solemn disposition or intention; not light or 
superficial; now often, concerned with the 
grave and earnest sides of life. +b. Earnestly 
bent or applied; keen —1671. 2. Earnest 
about the things of religion; religious 
1796. 3. Dealing with or regarding a matter 
on its grave side; not jesting, trifling, or 
playful; in earnest. Hence, of theatrical 
compositions or actors, not jocular or 
comic. 1590, 4. Requiring earnest thought, 
consideration, or application; performed with 
earnestness of purpose 1531. 5. Of grave 
demeanour or aspect 1613. 6. Weighty, 
important, grave; (of quantity or degree) 
considerable 1584. b. Attended with danger; 
giving cause for anxiety 1800. 
1. He was too s. to smile; indeed, I cannot 
remember him ever smiling, except sadly 1882. 
b. All my mind was set S. to learn and know 
Mit. 2. Pleasant Place, Finsbury. Wages, 
twelve guineas. No tea, no sugar. S. family. 
DICKENS. 3. The gentlemen are not s., but are 
only playing with you 1875. 4. He makes Cards 
and Dice his s. Entertainment 1706, 5. A 
weighty and a s. brow SHAKS. 6. The damage is 
not thought to be s. 1884. b. It is feared that his 
condition iss. 1891. Hence Se-rious-ly adv.* in a 
s. manner; -ness. 

tSe-riously, adv.’ late ME. tr. med.L. 
seriose, used as adv. of series SERIES.] 
From beginning to end; seriatim —1611. 

Serjeant, ctc.: see SERGEANT, etc. 

Sermocina- tion. 1514. [- L. sermocina- 
lio, n-, f. sermocinari talk; see -ATION.] 
Talk; a discourse, sermon —1074. So fSer- 
mocinator. 

Sermon (só1mon) sb. ME. [- AFr. 
sermun, (0) Fr. sermon :- L. sermo, sermón- 
talk, discourse.] tl. Something that is 
said; talk, discourse —1594. tb. pl. The 
satires (sermones) of Horace 1671. 2. 
A discourse, usu. delivered from a pulpit 
and based upon a text of Scripture, for the 
purpose of religious instruction or exhorta- 
tion ME. b. as a written or published work. 
late ME. c. Applied to the discourses 
of our Lord and the Apostles ME. 3. transf. 
and fig. a. A discourse (spoken or written) 
on a serious subject, and containing in- 
struction or exhortation. Also contempt. a 
long or tedious discourse or harangue. 
1596. b. Something that affords instruction 
or example 1600, 

2. Which is worse, to stay from a S., or sleep at a 
8.2 1692, Phr. At, after s. = at, after church. 
b. And Sermons are less read than Tales PRIOR. 
S. on the Mount, the discourse recorded in Matt. 
5-7 and introduced by the words ‘he went up 
into a mountain. and taught them, saying’, 
3. a. Making a s. of continencie to her SHAKS. b. 
Bookes in the running brookes, Sermons in 
stones SHAKS, 
attrib. and Comb.: s. paper, writing paper of 
foolscap 4to size. Hence Sermone'tte, a short 
sermon. Sermo"nic a. of the form or nature of a 
8.; resembling (that of) a s. (somewhat deprecia- 
tory). Se-rmonish a. sermonic. 

Sermon (s5-amon), v. Now rare. [- AFr. 
sarmuner, OFr. sermouner (mod. sermon- 
ner), f. sermon; see prec. In mod. use a 
new formation on SERMON sb.] 1. trans. To 
preach to (a person) 2. To preach (at a 


SERMONER 
13. intr. To speak (of a 
thing) —1606. 


Sermoner (ss. mene). rare. ME. It. 
SERMON sb. + -ER'; in ME. after AFr. 
sarmuner.] A preacher of sermons. 

+Se-rmoning, vbl. sb. ME. It. SERMON v. 


person) KEATS. 


+ d.] 1. Preaching; also, a sermon 
~1657. 2. Talk, discourse, conversation 
1535. 


Sermonist (sõ-ımənist). 1630. [f. SERMON 
sb. + -IST.] A preacher, sermonizer. 

Sermonize (sóimonoiz), v. 1035. [f. as 
prec. + k.] 1. intr. = PREACH v. * 
Chiefly depreciatory. b. To talk seriously. 
Also with if. 1753. 2. trans. To preach a 
sermon to (rare); to talk seriously or earnestly 
to, ‘preach’ to, ‘lecture’ 1802. 3. To bring 
into a specified condition by preaching 
1708. 

Sero- (sI*-ro), used as comb. form of SERUM 
in the senses: (a) of or pertaining to serum, 
as serotherapy, treatment of disease or 
infection by serums, serum-therapy; (b) 
pertaining to, consisting of, or involving 
serum (and something else), as sero-pus, 
serous pus; (e) characterized by serous 
effusion or infiltration, or involving & serous 
membrane, as 8.~ . 

Serolin (s. rölin). 1835. [- Fr. séroline, 
f. sérum SERUM, L. oleum oil + -ine Axl. ] 
A fatty substance found in blood serum. 

Serology (sirolódsi) 1913. (t. SERO- 
^ -LoGY.] The scientific study of serums and 
their action. Hence Sero-logist. 

Seron (sP-rén, strü-n). 1545. [- Sp. seron 
hamper, crate (f. sera large basket), partly 
through Fr. serron.] A bale or package (of 
exotic products, e.g. almonds, medicinal 
bark, cocoa) made up in an animal's hide. 

Serosity (sirositi). 1001. [- med.L. sero- 
sitas (XII), f. serosus; see SEROUS, -ITY. Cf. 
Fr. sérosité, (xvr).] 1. Watery fluid in an 
animal body; the serous or watery part of 
blood or milk, serum; freq. pl. in 17-18th 
c. = watery humours. b. A yellowish alkaline 
liquid produced when serum is heated 
1807. 2. The condition of being serous 
(rare) 1743. 

Serotine (se-rétoin), sb. 1771. [= Fr. 
séroline (Buffon) — fem. of L, serotinus 
late flowering, also (late and med.L.) of the 
evening, f. sero, adv. of serus late.] A small 
European bat flying late in the evening, 
Vespertilio serotinus. 

Serotinous (sirotinos) a. 1656. (k. L. 
serotinus late flowering (see prec.) + -0US.] 
Late in occurrence or development; chiefly 
of plants, late-flowering. 

Serous (sP-ros) a. 1594. [- Fr. séreur 
or med.L. serosus, f. serum; see SERUM, 
-ous,] 1. Of or pertaining to serum; con- 
sisting of or containing serum; of the nature 
of serum. b. Path. Involving or character- 
ized by an effusion of serum 1779. 2. Anat. 
Secreting or moistened with serum, as a 
membrane 1732, 

Serow (ser. Also surow, saraw. 
1847. [Native name.] Any of the Asiatic 
antelopes of the genus Nemorhedus, esp. 
N. thar (N. bubalinus), the THAR. 

Serpent (s5-apént), sb. ME. [= (O)Fr. 
serpent :— L. serpens, ent-, subst. use of pr. 
pple. of serpere creep; see -ENT.] 1. Any of 
the scaly limbless reptiles regarded as 
having the properties of hissing and 'sting- 
ing’; Zool. a reptile of the genus OPHIDIA; a 
snake; now applied chiefly to the larger and 
more yenomous species. fb. A creeping 
thing or reptile, esp. one of a noxious 
kind —1691. c. Applied to serpent-like 
animals inhabiting the sea 1608. d. In 
proverbs, etc. referring to the serpent’s 
guile, treachery. or malignancy. late ME. 2. 
The serpent that tempted Eve (Gen. 3:1-5); 
the Tempter, the Devil, Satan. Also, the 
Old S. (after Rev. 12:9). ME. 3. fig. as a 
symbol of envy, jealousy, malice, or wiliness. 
late ME. b. A treacherous, deceitful, or 
malicious person 1590. 4. A representation 
of a serpent, esp. as a symbol or an orna- 
ment ME. 5. Astron. The northern con- 
stellation Serpens 1565. 6. A kind of firework 
which burns with a serpentine motion or 
flame 1634. 7. An obsolete bass wind instru- 
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ment of deep tone, about 8 feet long, made 
of wood covered with leather and formed 
with three U-shaped turns 1730. 8. transf. 
A candle of spiral form; a rope“ of hair; 
the crank-shaft in a weaving-machine. 
Pharaoh’s s.: see PHARAOH. 1802. 9. quasi- 
adj. Resembling a serpent or that of a 
serpent 1592. 


„ . 
move in a serpentine manner; to follow a 


tortuous course; to wind. 

Serpentaria (sorpénté"ri&). 1803. [- 
late and med.L. serpentaria (sc. planta), f. L. 
serpens (sce SERPENT) + -aria as in fritillaria, 
lunaria; see -ARY* 3.) = SBRPENTARY 2. 
b. Chem. An alkaloid obtained from ser- 
pentary 1831. 

Serpentarius (sSrpénté*-rids). 1728. [mod. 
L. (see next).] Astron, = OPHIUCHUS. 

Serpentary (so-ipéntüri) sb. 1450. [Sense 
2 - late and med.L. SERPENTARIA; transf. 
in sense 1.] tl. A kind of retort or still 
-1615. 2. Virginian Snake-root, Aristolochia 
serpentaria; its root, used medicinally 1658. 

Serpentiform (soape-ntifgam), 1777. [- 
late L. serpentiformis, f. L. serpens; see 
SERPENT, -FORM.] Having the form of a 
serpent; serpentine in shape. 

Serpentine (sé-apéntoin), sb. late ME. 
= med. L. serpentina, serpentinum, subst. 
uses of the fem. and n. of serpentinus; see 
next. Cf. Fr. serpentine, serpentin.] 1. 
A name for certain plants reputed to contain 
an antidote to the poison of serpents; e.g. 
dragonwort, fenugreek. 2. A kind of 
cannon. Now only Hist. 1450, 3, A rock 
or mineral, consisting mainly of hydrous 
magnesium silicate, of a dull green colour 
with markings resembling those of a serpent's 
skin. Also, an ornamental stone made of 
this. late ME. 4. The coiled pipe or worm of a 
distilling apparatus. Obs. exc. as repr. 
Fr. serpentin. 1519. 5. A winding path or 
line 1885. 

Serpentine (s apentein), a. late ME. 
[7 (O)Fr. serpentin — late (eccl.) L. serpentinus, 
f. serpens, ent-; sce SERPENT, -INE'.] 1, 
Of or pertaining to a serpent or serpents; 
of the form of or resembling a serpent, or 
that of a serpent. 2. Having the evil 
qualities of a serpent; pertaining to the 
Serpent as the tempter of mankind; dia- 
bolical, Satanic; devilishly wily or cunning. 
late ME. 3. Following a course resembling 
that of a serpent in motion; tortuous, 
winding, 1615, 28110 

. S. verse, a me! ine beginnin 
sti the esime Word, 2 A b. meren e MASS 
of fraud, of policies and practises 1599. 3. 
The branching and serpentin cours of the River 
Seine 1645. S. temple (Antiq.), one having the 

ibolical form of a serpent. He Ice. 


adv. 

Serpentine (sóipéntoin) v. 1774. f. 
prec. 1. intr. To move in a serpentine 
manner; to pursue a serpentine or tortuous 
path; to wind. 2. trans. To cause to take a. 
serpentine direction; to wind 1850. 

Serpentine marble. 1601. [- med.L. 
marmor serpentinum. Cf. Fr. marbre ser- 
nm) The mineral serpentine in massive 

form. 

Serpentinize (so-aptntinoiz), v. 1791. f. 
EFE sb. or a. + x.] I. intr. = 

ERPENTINE v. 1. 2. trans. (Geol) To con 
into serpentine 1889. 7% 

Serpentinous (si-ipéntoinos), a. 1833. f. 
8 sb. ord + -ous.) 1. Of the 
nature of or consisting of serpentine, 2. 
Serpentine, winding 1882. 


SERTULARIA 


Serpentize (sd-xpénteiz), v. Now rare, 
1629. [f. SERPENT sb. + IR.] 1. intr, = 
SERPENTINE v. 1. 2. trans. To cause to take a 
serpentine shape, motion, or course 1762, 

1. The Euphrates serpentizes among wonderful 
plants 1718. 

Serpentry (ss. apentri). 1818. [f. SERPENT 
sb. + Rx. 1. Serpents or serpentine creat- 
ures collectively. 2. A place where serpents 
are kept and reared 1846. 3. A winding like 
that of a serpent 1848, 

Se-rpent-stone. 1081. 1, = AMMONITE 1. 
Now Obs. or local. 2. An artificial ‘stone’ 
used as a remedy for the poison of serpents, 
Also = BEZOAR 2 a. 1681. 

lSerpigo  (sexpeigo). PI. serpigines 
(soipi-dginiz) serpigoes. late ME. [- 
med. L. serpigo, f. L. serpere creep.) A 
general term for creeping or spreading 
skin diseases; spec. ringworm. Hence 
Serpiginous (sorpi-dginos) a., -ly adv. 

Serpula (sd-apitila). Pl. -læ. 1767. [mod. 
L. use of late L. serpula small serpent.) 
Zool. A marine annelid which inhabits a 
tortuous calcareous tube. Hence Ser- 
pu-lean, Serpu-lidan, an annelid belonging 
to a group or family of which Serpula is a 
typical genus. Se'rpulite Geol., a fossil s, 

Serra! (seră). Pl. serræ. 1450. [L., = 
saw, saw-fish.] 1. a. A fabulous marine 
monster. b. A saw-fish 1854. 2. Dentation 
resembling the teeth of a saw, as of the 
edge of a leaf, the sutures of the skull; 
pl. the ‘teeth’ of a serrated edge 1800. 

llSerra* (sexa). 1830. [Pg. :- L. serra 
saw. Cf. SIERRA.] A ridge of mountains or 
hills (in Portuguese territory). 

Serran (se-rün). 1803. [- mod. L. serranus, 
f. L. serra saw; see SERRA, -AN.] Ichth. 
A fish of the genus Serranus or the family 
Serranidz, which includes many food- 
fishes, as the black sea-bass, Hence Ser- 
ranoid a. and sb. belonging to, a fish of, 
the family Serranida, 

Serrate (se-ré't), a. 1008. - L. serratus, f. 
serra saw + -atus -ATE*] Chiefly Nat, 
Hist, Having or forming a row of small 
projections resembling the teeth of a saw; 
jagged or notched like a saw. 

Serrate (se-re't), v. 1750. 
ppl. stem of late L. serra 
saw; see -ATE*.] frans, To ma 
saw-toothed; to impress in a serrated form. 
So Se-rrated a. = prec. 1703. 

Serration (seré!-fon). 1842. f. SERRATE 
t. + -I0N.) The condition of being serrated; 
indentation like that of a saw; chiefly 
coner. and pl. saw-like indentations. 

Serra-to-, comb. form (see -0-) of L. 
serratus SERRATE d., in the senses ‘serrate 
and..’, ‘in a serrate manner, with serrate 
indentation’, as s.-dentate, e 

Serrature (se-ratiiiu, -tfo. 
L. serratura, f. serratus SERRATE d. 
-URE.] = SERRATION. 

Serrefile (se-rofoil). 1796. [- Fr. serrefile, 
f. serrer + file FILE ab.] Mil. pl. The line 
of supernumerary and non-commissioned 
officers placed in the rear of a squadron or 
troop; sing. one of these. 

Serri-, comb. f. SERRA? with sense ‘serra 
ted’, as in se-rricorn, serriro-strate. — ^ 

Serried (se-rid), ppl. a. 1007. [Either at 
SERRY v. + -ED', or (ii) sp. of tserred (disyll.), 
pa. pple. of tserr (XVI) — (O)Fr. serrer 7 
v.] Of files or ranks of armed men: Presse 
close together, shoulder to shoulder, in 
close order. 

transf. The dark ranks of the s. clouds 1834, 

Serrulate (se-ritlé't), a. 1793. [- mod. à 
serrulatus, f. L. serrula, dim. of serra saws 
See -ATE'] Nat. Hist. Finely or minutely 
serrated: having small serrations. PO 
Se-rrulated a. Hence Serrulation, the 
condition of being s. 

Serry (seri), v. 1581. t. (OFT. 
serré, pa. pple. of serrer : - gop 
press close, alt. of L. (in comps.) serare, 0 
sera lock, bolt. Cf, SERRIND.] 1. inir or 
press close together in the ranks; to stand 15 
move in close or serried order. 2. trans. 
cause to stand in close order, to close up 
(the ranks) 1035. 

lSertularia (sóatiilé?-riá). 


1641. (- late 
gee 


Pl, -iæ, las. 


SERTULUM 


1767. [mod.L., f. L. sertula, dim. of seria 
(n. pl) garlands; see -ARY' g.] Zool. One 
of a genus of branching hydroids having 
small sessile hydrothecm; the genus itself. 
Hence Sertula:rian a. of or belonging to 
the genus S. or the family Sertularide of 
hydroids; sb. a sertularian hydroid. 

lSertulum (sé-1tidlim). Also se-rtule. 
1831. [mod. L., dim. of sertum, assumed 
sing. of sería n. pl., garlands, See prec.] Bot. 
A simple umbel. 

Serum (si. rum). Pl. sera (sP-r&), serums, 
1672, [L., = whey, watery fluid. So Fr. 
sérum (Paré)] Watery animal fluid, normal 
or morbid; spec. blood-serum, the greenish 
yellow liquid which separates from the clot 
when blood coagulates. b. Therapeutics. 
The blood serum of an animal used as a 
therapeutic or diagnostic agent 1895. 

Servable (só-rváb'l, a. 1855. If. SERVE 
v. + -ABLE.] That may be served, worthy 
to be served. 

Servage (só1véd3) ME.  [- (O)Fr. 
servaye, f. serf; see SERF, -AGE.] t1. Servitude, 
bondage, slavery 1580. t2. A service, or its 
equivalent in money, due from a serf to his 
lord -1587. 3. Serfdom (rare) 1848. 


Serval (só1vàl. 1771. E mod.L., Fr. 
serval (Buffon, 1765) — Pg. (lobo) cerval 
*deer-like wolf’ (cf. Fr. loup-cervier), f. 


cervo :~ L. cervus deer.] ta. Some Asiatic 
wild cat or lynx; also, an American animal 
resembling this. b. A carnivorous quadru- 
ped, Felis s., native of S. Africa, having a 
tawny coat spotted with black, a short 
tail, and large ears. So Se'rvaline a. 
resembling the 8. 


Servant (sóvüánt), sb. ME. [- OFr. 
servant masc. and fem. (now only fem. 
ante), subst. use of pr. pple. of servir 


SERVE; see -ANT.] A person of either sex 
who is in the service of a master or mistress; 
one who is under obligation to work for the 
benefit of a superior, and to obey his (or 
her) commands. 1. A personal or domestic 
attendant. (Sometimes with defining word, 
as domestic s.). 2. One who is under the 
obligation to render certain services to, and 
to obey the orders of, a person or a body of 
persons, esp, in return for wages or salary. 
late ME. b. fig. Applied to things ME. C. 
Applied occas. to any state official, as 
expressing his relation to the sovereign. 
So s. of the state, public s., ete. 1570. 3. 
In the N. Amer. colonies in the 17-18th o., 
and subseq. in U.S., servant was the usual 
designation for a slave 1643. 4. transf. ta. 
A professed lover; one who is devoted to the 
service of a lady, Also, a paramour, gallant. 
-1700. b. With religious signification ME. 
€. Your (humble, obedient) s.: one of the 
customary modes of subscribing a letter, or 
of addressing a patron in the dedication of a 
book. (Tour) s.: a mode of expressing 
Submission to another's opinion; a form of 
greeting or leave-taking. 1474. 

1. Upper s., a domestic s. of superior grade of 
Gabloyment, as a butler or a housekeeper. 
an n of all work, a female servant who 
EAT kinds of housework. Servants’ hall, a 
eet Or use as a common room by the servants 
P large house; The ethics of the kitchen and 
ervants’-hall 1813, 2. b. Fire and water be 
goa servants, but bad masters 1639. c. Public 
EA ants voting at Elections 1845. 4. a. Pegg, 
peng 5. Mr. Lowther PEPYS. b. S. 0j 
File 10,007 tr. servus servorum Dei, a title as- 

pos y the Popes (first by Gregory the Great). 
havin, “Bed 8.-girl, -maid. Hence Se. xvantless a. 
tively. m 8. Se'rvantry (rare), servants collec- 

1Se- rvantship, the condition of being a 8. 
T rVant, v. rare. 1607. [f. prec.] trans. 

Rub in subjection to. SHAKS. 

erve (sar), sb. 1688. [f. next.] Tennis. 

An act of serving, a service. 

Serve (Sv), v. ME. [= (O)Fr. servir or 
= servire, t. servus slave. ] I. I. intr. To be a 
Tb. mati to perform the duties of a servant. 

5 ao be a slave or bondman; to labour as a 
1671 an. Also with cogn. obj. (A latinism.) 
Anger 2. To go through a term of service 
dénoti a master, Usu. with advb. accus. 
1550 1 the period, as fo s. one's time, etc. 

n . trans. To go through, work out (a 

Of imprisonment, a penal sentence). 
ellipt. to s, time and simply to s. 1873. 
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3. To be a servant to; to work for (a master or 
mistress) ME. b. To work for (a body of 
persons, a company) as a paid servant 
1844. 4. To attend upon (as a servant does); 
to wait upon, minister to the comfort of 
ME. 5. To assist (a priest) at mass as server. 
Also absol to act as server. Also to s. mass 
(= Fr. servir la messe). late ME. 6. (In the 
earliest use, with obj. in dative. To be 
(officially) a servant of (God, a heathen 
deity); to take official part in the worship 
of ME. 7. ta. trans. To worship (God, a 
deity) with religious rites; to offer praise 
and prayer to, give divine honour to —1702. 
b. To render habitual obedience to (God, a. 
heathen deity, Satan) ME. 8. To render 
obedience and service to, to fulfil one's 
duty to (a feudal superior, a sovereign) 
ME. b. To be the 'servant' or lover of (a 
lady) late ME. 19. To obey (a person's 
will); to execute (a command, ete.) -1822. b. 
To gratify (desire); to minister to, satisfy 
(one's need). late ME. 10. To s. the time 
[L. tempori servire]: to shape one's conduct 
in selt-interested conformity to the views 
that are in favour at the time 1560. 11. 
To render active service to (a king or 
commander) as a soldier or sailor; to 
fight for, ‘to obey in military actions" 
(J.) 1518, 12. intr. To take one's part in war 
under a sovereign or commander; to be a 
soldier or man-of-war's-man. Said also of a. 
ship. 1518. 13. trans. To perform the duties 
of (an office, cure of souls, etc.). late ME. b. 
To work for, assist at, take part in (a 
function); to take part in the service of 
(an institution); esp. to minister in (a 
church) or at (an altar) 1477. 14. intr. 
To perform official duties, hold office (e.g. 
as sheriff or M.P., or on a jury) 1477. 18. 
trans. To render useful service to (a person); 
to work for or assist in any matter 1038. 
b. To labour for (a cause) 1847. 

1. Better to reign in Hell, then s. in Heav'n MILT, 
b. The Egyptians made the children of Israel 
to serue rigour Exod. 1:13. 3. A young 
Fellow who had served my Aunt 1740. 4. S. 
yourself, would you be well served, is an excellent 
adage LONGF. 6. A priest who has forsworn the 
God he serves SHELLEY. 7. The costome of the 

rimitive Saints in serving God with Hymns 

VELYN. b. Who best beare his milde yoak, 
they s. him best MIL T. 8. b. That gentle T 
whom I loue and serue SPENSER. 10. Who never 
sold the truth to s. the hour TENNYSON. 12. The 
84th Regiment, in which I formerly served 
1869. 15. In all his calamities, they never dis- 
covered the least inclination to s. him SMOLLETT. 

IL 1. Of a thing: To be subordinate or 
subsidiary to (another) ME. 2. To be useful 
or advantageous to; to answer the require- 
ments of; to be used by. Const. inf. of 
purpose. With neg.: To avail or profit (a 
person) nothing. ME. b. To be used in 
common by (a number of persons). late ME. 
c. Of a bodily faculty or organ: To render 
its normal service to (the owner) ME. d. 
Of a thing: To supply the need or contribute 
to the working of (another thing) 1580. 3. 
intr. To have a definite use or function, 
answer a purpose, effect or conduce to an 
end; to admit of being used for some end. 
With neg. = to be of no use, not to avail. 
ME. b. To be usable or available for 
1528. 4. trans. To help to fulfil or bring 
about (an end, purpose, etc.); to be a means 
to, conduce to 1508. 5. trans. and intr. To 
discharge a specified function; to take the 
place of some specified agency. late ME. 
16. trans. Of one’s courage, conscience, 
inclination, etc.: To prompt (one) to do 
something; (with neg.) to permit, suffer. 
Also inir. —1597. 7. trans. and infr. Of time, 
occasion, wind, weather, etc.: To be oppor- 
tune or favourable (fo); to afford (one) 
opportunity. late ME. 8. trans. and intr. 
Of the memory: To assist or prompt its 
owner, be at his call 1634. 9. (rans. To 
suffice (a person) in regard to some need 
or requirement. Also, to last (a person) 
for a specifled time. 1450. b. To furnish 
what is requisite for (a thing) 1560. 10. 
intr. To meet the needs of the case; be 
adequate or sufficient. Also, to last for a 
given period. 1496. 111. To hold good; 
to be available for; to be satisfactory. Of 


SERVENTISM 


coin: To pass current. —1720.. 12. trans. 
To suit, fit. (Chiefly of clothes.) Obs. exc. 
Sc. 1540. 

2. That scuse serues many men to saue their 
gifts SHAKS. c, Her eyes serving her as well as 
ever EVELYN. 3. This little Brand will s. to light 
your Fire DRYDEN. The manganese that has 
been once used., will s. again 1815. The nerve of 
vision..can never serve for hearing 1844. 4. 
It would s. no useful purpose 1893. 5. One turfe 
shall serue as pillow for vs both SHAKS. M; 
Stomach serves me instead of a Clock SWIFT. è 
Merch. V. 11. ti, 1. 7. If fortune serue me, Ile 
requite this kindnesse SHAKS. When oppor- 
tunity serves 1879. 8. Or perhaps your memor: 
don't s. you as well as it did 1861, 9. It wil 
serue you to mend your shooes SHAKS, Phr. 
To s. one’s turn, see TURN sb. V. 3. 10. Tis not so 
deepe as a well, nor so wide as a Church doore, 
but 'tis inough, 'twill serue SHAKS. 12. Two 
Gent. IV. iv. 107. 

III. 1. To wait upon (a person) at table; 
hence, to set food before, help (a person) 
to food ME. b. To supply (a person) with 
food at a meal, to help (a person) to food 
ME. 2. absol. To wait at table ME. 3. 
trans. To set food on (the table), to spread 
with food. late ME. 4, To set food before, 
feed (animals) 1523. 5. To attend to the 
request of (a customer in a shop). Hence, 
to supply (a customer) with a commodity. 
late ME. b. intr. To attend to customers in a 
shop 1825. 6. trans. To supply or furnish 
with something necessary or requisite. 
Also, to furnish (a person, town, etc.) 
with a regular or continuous supply. ME. 
b. To supply with means of transit and 
conveyance: esp. of railways 1866. 17. 
refl. To make use of, avail oneself of. Also 
const. with. [After Fr. se servir de.] 1846. 

1. Let your Betters be serv'd before you SWIFT. 
b. S, him with ven'son, and he chooses fish 
COWPER. Prov. First come, first served, 2. For 
whether is greater, he that sitteth at meate: 
or he that serveth? TINDALE Luke 22:27. 3. To 
8. tables (cf. Acts 6:2), now sometimes used with 
ref. to the secular functions of the clergy, viewed 
as encroaching on the time available for their 
more spiritual work. 5. Phr. To s. the shop, 
to attend to customers. 6. A Conduit of water 
which serves all the Towne 1617. A woman who 
..used to s. my family with butter 1726. 

IV. 1. To set (meat or drink) on the table or 
before a person; to bring in or dish up (a 
meal). late ME. b. To dish up or send to the 
table in a specified manner. late ME. 2. 
To s. out, to distribute or deal out (food, 
ammunition, etc.) in portions 1802. t3. 
To supply, furnish (a commodity); to 
yield a regular or continuous supply of 1700. 
4. t'To play (a person) a trick; to do (a person) 
a good or bad turn 1591, 

1. It was getting on for two before supper was 
served 1885. b. Boil these gently together and s. 
on toast 18604. 2. I served out some kegs of 
gunpowder 1827. 3. The pump..that serves 
water to his garden EVELYN. 

V. 1. To treat in a specifled (usu. unpleasant 
or unfair) manner. Now chiefly collog. 
ME. 2. To s. out: To punish, take revenge on; 
to retaliate on (a person) for something 
objectionable. collog. (orig. pugilists' slang) 
1817. 

1. Phr. To s. (a person) right, to treat (an offend- 
er) as he deserves; now chiefly it serves (me, you, 
ete.) right; also colloq. serves (you, etc.) right, (and) 
s. (you, etc.) right, an exclamation of satisfaction 
c or a person punished for his folly or wrong- 

loing. 

VI. Techn. senses. 1. Law. To make legal 
delivery of (a process or writ). Const. on 
or upon (a person) 1442. b. To present (a 
person) with a writ 1575. 2. Tennis (and 
similar games). a. inir. To start play by 
striking the ball into the opposite court. 
1585. b. trans. To put (the ball in play 
1696. c. To strike the ball to (one's op- 
ponent) 1647. 3. Of a male animal: To 
cover (the female); esp. of stallions, ete. 
kept and hired out for the purpose. Also 
absol. 1577. 4. Falconry and Coursing. To 
provide quarry for 1576. 5. Chiefly Naut. a. 
To bind (a rope, rod, ete.) with small cord 
or the like, so as to protect or strengthen 
1627. b. To wrap (a rope, bandage) round an 
object 1586, 6. Mil. To operate, keep in 
play or action (a gun, battery, etc.) 1706. 

Serventism (serve-ntiz’m). 1833. f. It. 
servente (in cavaliere servente; see CAVALIER 


SERVER 


sb.) + Su.] The system which counten- 
ances the deyotion of a man to a married 


woman; cicisbeism. 
Server (S5. ven). late ME. If. SERVE v. 
+ hi.] 1. One who serves, in various 


senses, b. Eccl. One who attends and 
assists a celebrant at the altar (cf. SERVE 
v. I. 5) 1853, 2, Something which is used for 
serving. a. = SALVER? 1686. b. pl. A spoon 
and fork for serving salad or other foods 
1884. 

Servian (s)1viün) «a. and sb. 1555. (f. 
mod. L. Servia; see -IAN.] Older form of 
SERBIAN. 

Service! (88: vis). [- OFr, servise, (also 
mod.) service, or — L. servitium slavery, f. 
servus; see SERF, -ICE.] I. 1. The condition, 
status, or oceupation of a servant. (In mod. 
use almost exclusively spec. = domestic s.) 
2. Const. of or possessive: The condition of 
being a servant of a particular master ME. 
b. The condition or fact of being a servant 
(of God); tthe condition of being the ‘ser- 
vant’ (of one's lady). late ME. 3. ta. A 
place as servant. b. A particular employ; 
the serving of a certain master or household. 
1409. 4. The condition or employment of a. 
publie servant (of a sovereign or state) ME. 
5. A branch of public employment, or à 
body of public servants, concerned with some 
particular work or the supply of some par- 
ticular need 1085. b. The s.: the Army, the 
Navy, or the Air Force (as implied in the 
context) considered as a sphere of duty 
or occupation, or as a profession. So the 
(fighting) services, the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force 1706. 


French, etc. 8.: (chiefly of a soldier or sailor). To 
consular 8., 
the diplomatic s., the CIVIL SERVICE, etc. b. 


Performance of the duties of a 
servant; attendance of servants; work done 
in obedience to and for the benefit of a 
master ME. b. An act of serving; a duty or 
piece of work done for a master or superior 
MR. 2. In feudal use: fa. Feudal allegiance, 
fealty; homage —1595. b. A duty which a 
tenant is bound to render periodically to his 
lord ME. 3. transf. In complimentary ex- 
pressions: Respect, 'duty'. Now rare or 
Obs. 1001. tb. pl. in the same sense —1723. 
c. At (a person's) s.: ready to obey his 
commands 1554. 4. The devotion or suit of a 
lover; professed love. arch. late ME. 5. 
‘The serving the sovereign or the state in an 
official capacity; the duties or work of 
public servants. late ME. 6. The duty of a 
soldier or sailor; the performance of this 
duty. Often, actual participation in warfare; 
more fully active s. 1590. b. A military or 
naval operation in which a soldier or a 
regiment serves (often pl.) 1590. 

1. He was allowed the s. of a boy 1845. b. Temp. 
IV. I. 35. 2. a. Vpon your oath of seruice to the 
Pope SHAKS, 3. Phr. My s. to you, a phrase 
accompanying the drinking to a person. Give my 
s. to (in letters) = remember me respectfully 
to (a third person) c. +At your s. used ellipt. 
as a phr. of politeness. 5. On His (or Her) 
Majesty’s S., a formula (often abbrev. O. H. M. S.) 

rinted on the cover of a letter to indicate that 
is official (and therefore exempt from postage). 
Secret s.: see SECRET a. 6. Phr. To see s., (of a 
soldier) to have experience of warfare; hence 
(in pert tense) of a thing, to have been much 
used or worn. 

III. In religious uses. 1. The serving (God) 
by obedience, piety, and good works ME. 
2. Worship; esp. publie worship according 
to form and order. Now rare or Obs, exc. 
in divine s. ME. 3. A celebration of public 
worship. (Often without the article.) 
late ME. 4, A ritual or series of words and 
ceremonies prescribed for publie worship, 
or for some particular occasion or ministra- 
tion. Often with defining word, as baptismal, 
burial, communion, marriage 8. (The earliest 
recorded sense.) b. In full divine s. (a) The 
daily office or hours of the breviary —1583; 
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(b) Morning and Evening Prayer (Matins 
and Evensong) 1549. 5. A musical setting 
of those portions of the church-offlces 
which are sung; esp. the music for the 
canticles at Morning and Evening Prayer 
1691. 6. A service-book. Now only Church 
S., a volume containing the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer together with the daily lessons. 
1700. 

1. Our voluntarie s. he requires MILT. 2. A 


drear and dying sound Affrights the Flamins at 
their s. quaint MILT. 3. I looked into the church, 
where s. was going on 1859, 

IV. 1. The action of serving, helping, or 
benefiting; conduct tending to the welfare 
or advantage of another. Chiefly in fo do, 
render s. 1582. b. An act of helping or 
benefiting; an instance of beneficial or 
friendly action 1533. c. collect. pl. Friendly 
or professional assistance 1832. 12. With of 
or possessive: A person's interest or ad- 
vantage 1774. 3. The work which an animal 
or thing is made to do 1470. 4. Supply of the 
needs of (persons, occas. of things) ME. 5. 
Serviceableness, utility. Now rare. 1595. 
+6. At one's s., at one's disposal, ready or 
available for one to use 1669. 

1. He also rendered good s. to our old ally the 
Porte 1853. c. We. shall have no need of Mr. 
Bowls’s kind services THACKERAY. 3. Phr. To 
do f.; I passed the rod to X——, in whose hands 
it did better s. 1882. 4. A great fountain for the 
common seruice of the house 1585. 5. Of s. 
(predic.): of use or assistance; useful, helpful. 

V. 1. The act of waiting at table or dishing 
up food; the manner in which this is done. 
late ME. b. That which is served up or 
placed on the table for a meal. Now rare. 
ME. tc. A course -1705. 2. The furniture 
of the table. Often with defining word, as 
dinner, dessert, breakfast, tea s. 1468. b. 
A set of vessels for fthe altar, the toilet, 
etc. 1700. 3. The supply or laying-on of 
gas, water, etc., through pipes from a 
reservoir; the apparatus of pipes, etc., 
by which this is done 1879. 4. Provision 
(of labour, material appliances, etc.) for 
the carrying out of some work for which 
there is a constant public demand 1853. 5. 
Accommodation for conveyance or transit 
afforded by vehicles plying regularly on a 
route 1854. 

1. Phr. The s. of the table (now arch.). €. His 
dinner—four services 1765. 4. [The hospital] 
has a s. of 710 beds 1886. b. Expert advice or 
assistance given to customers after sale by 
manufacturers or vendors 1925. 5. The ordinary 
8. of trains 1885. 

VI. Action of serving, in technical senses. 
l. Law. The action or an act of serving 
(a writ, notice, etc.) upon a person. late 
ME. b. Sc. Law. The procedure for ascertain- 
ing and declaring the heir of a person de- 
ceased 1597. 2. Tennis, etc. The act of 
‘serving’ the ball; a particular player's 
manner of doing this; the ball served 1611. 
3. Naut. Small cord, or the like, wound 
about a rope to protect it 1729. 4. The 
action of covering a female animal 1844. 

1. Phr. To accept 8. (of a writ): see ACCEPT v. 3. 
Comb.: s.-book, a book containing one or more 
forms of divine service, (in the 17th c. often 
applied to the Book of Common Prayer); s. flat, 
one of a number of flats having the cooking and 
serving of meals, cleaning, etc. performed by a 
common staff of servants; s. measure, metre, 
the 14-syllable line which is the equivalent of a 
couplet of common metre; also used = common 
metre (see COMMON d. 19); -time, the time of 
divine service. 

Service? (só-1vis) 1530. [Early forms 
sarves, servyse, pl. of tserve, OE. syrfe :— 
*surbjón — pop. L. *sorbea, f. L. sorbus 
service tree.] 1. A tree, Pyrus (Sorbus) 
domestica, bearing small pear-shaped or 
round fruit edible when in an over-ripe 
condition. 12. The fruit of this tree —1796. 
3. Wild S.: à bush or low tree (Pyrus 
MEC neis fruit 1741. 

. and Comb.: s.-berry, t(a) the fruit of 
S.: (b) a N. Amer. shrub, uae nin EA 
the Shad-büsh; (c) the fruit of the white-beam, 
Pyrus aria; -tree, (a) = sense 1; (b) the wood of 
this Hes (e) wild s. - tree = sense 3; (d) = s.- 


Serviceable (s5-1visib’l), a. ME. [- 
OFr. serviceable, -isable (with suffix in 
active sense), f. service; see SERVICE!, -ABLE.] 


SERVING 


1. Ready to do service; willing to be of 
service; active or diligent in service, Now 
rare. tb. Of actions or conditions: Involving 
or expressing readiness to serve —1629. 2, a, 
Of persons: Profitable, useful 1660. b. Of 
things: Capable of being applied to an 
appropriate purpose, or to the performance 
of a proper function. late ME. 

1. A seruiceable Villaine, As duteous to the vices 
of thy Mistris, As badnesse would desire SHAKS, 
b. And all about the Courtly Stable, Bright- 
harnest Angels sit in order s. MILT. 2. b. The 
barometer. .is also s, in measuring the heights of 
mountains GOLDSM. Hence Se-rviceableness, 
Se · rviceably adv. 

Servient (sd-rviént), a. 161 = L. 
serviens, -ent-, pr. pple. of servire SERVE v.; 
see -ENT.] 1. Subordinate, subject to 
rule. Also absol. 2. Law. S. land, tenement: 
a land or tenement over which a servitude 
has been granted or acquired in favour of a 
dominant land or tenement. S. proprietor: 
the tenant of a servient land or tenement, 


1081. 
Serviette (s5ivie-t). Latterly considered 
vulgar. 1489. [= (O)Fr. serviette towel, 


napkin, f. servir; see -ETTE and cf. OUBLI- 
ETTE.] A table-napkin. 

Servile (sd-avail, U.S. -il), a. and sb. late 
ME. [- L. servilis, f. servus slave; see -ILE. 
Cf. (O)Fr. servile.) A. adj. 1. Of, belonging 
to or proper to a slave or slaves 1450. b. 
Of arts, employments, labour: Befitting 
& slave; unworthy of a free man; hence, 
‘mechanical’ as opp. to liberal 1514. 2. 
Of a person: Subject as a slave or serf to a 
master or owner; living in servitude, Of a 
class, etc.: Composed of slaves or serfs. 
1565. tb. Belonging to the serving class or 
to the lower orders —1727. 3. Of a person: 
That behaves like a slav neanly submis- 
sive, ‘cringing, fawning’ destitute of 
independence in thought and action 1605, 
b. Befitting, or characteristic of a slave or a 
state of servitude; slavish, ignoble 1526. 
4. Of a people, state, its condition, eto.: 
Politically enslaved; subject to despotic 
or oppressive government or to foreign 
dominion. Now rare or Obs, 1547. 15. Of 
immaterial things: Subject fo the control 
of something else; not free —1805. 6. Of 
imitation, translation, eto.: Unintelligently 
close to the exemplar or original; slavish. 
Hence of a person as agent. 1605. 7. Philol. 
a. Of words: Expressing mere grammatical 
relations, auxiliary 1668. b, Semitic Gram. 
Of a letter; Not belonging to the root of the 
word in which it occurs; serving to express 
a derivative or flexional element. Opp. to 
radical. 165 

1. This lad of s. birth PATER. +S. habit, formerly 
sometimes applied transf. to the dress of a labourer 
or a poor man, S. war, insurrection, one raised 
slaves against their masters. b. Phr. S. wor 
[after L. opus servile), in religious use applied 
spec. to laborious or mechanical work forbidden 
on the Sabbath and hence on the major festivals 
of the Church. 2. b. Tit. A. V. ii, 56. 3. Be 
courteous to all men, s. to none LYTTON. b. 
‘The. S. Fears usual in those of a mean depending 
Condition 1705. 4. His Subjects. shall 8. be t0 
Turks and Infidels 1661. 5. Reason thus with 
Ile. a breath thou art, Seruile to all the skyie- 
influences SHAKS. 1. 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt, or absol) K. 
A servile person 1830. 2. Heb. Gram. 
servile letter 1738, Hence Serrvile-ly 
adv., -ness. be 

Servilism (s5-aviliz’m). 1831. If. SERVILE 
a, + -I8M, Cf. Fr. servilisme.] 1. Systematic 
servility. 2. The doctrine which advocates 
political ‘slavery’ (a hostile term for anti- 
Liberal opinions) 1831. 

Servility (sorvi-liti). 1573. f. rng 
a. + Arr.] tl. Servile condition; the du 
ity or status of being a slave —1007. i 
Servile disposition or conduct; esp. mean sU 
missiveness, cringing 1573. The 

2. This unhappy s. to custome 1074. int 
5 an air of s. and constral 

Serving (sd-avin), vòl. sb. ME. [f. BERT 
v. + al.] The action of SERVE v. 
various senses; an instance ot this. e. 
concr, A helping (of food, ete.) 1769. 

Serving (sovim), ppl. a. ME. It. SERY 
v. + -ING*] 1. That serves, or does ser 


SERVITE 


to, another; that acts as a servant. Often 
hyphened, as in serving-maid, etc. 2. Of a 
soldier, etc. That is on service 1570. 

S.-man (now arch., a man who serves; a 
male servant or attendant; so s.-wo:man. 

Servite (s»1voit) sb. and a. 1550. [- 
med. L. Servite pl., f. L. servus servant (in 
Servi Beatz Mariæ, the formal name of the 
order); see -ITE'.] A. sb. A friar or nun of 
the order of ‘Servants of Blessed Mary’, 
founded in 1233. B. adj. Of or pertaining to 
this order 1756. 

Servitor (sóvitoi). ME. - OFr. servitor 
(mod. -teur) — late L. servitor, -dr-, f. servit-, 
pa. ppl. stem of. L. servire SERVE v.] 1. A 
(male) personal or domestic attendant; a 
man-servant. Now arch. b. gen. A servant 
1450. 12. Used in expressions of humility 
or politeness —1045. 3. One who serves in 
war; spec. one of a class of persons to 
whom lands were assigned in Ulster under 
James I, as having served in a military 
or civil office in Ireland. Obs. exc. Hist. 
1501. 4. Oxford Univ. Formerly, in certain 
colleges, one of a class of undergraduate 
members who received their lodging and 
most of their board free, and were excused 
lecture fi (Orig. the servitors acted as 
servants to the fellows.) 1042. 5. Glass- 
making. tA master workman's assistant; 
spec. the second man of a ‘chair’ 1002. 

3. A valiant servitour in sundry wars beyond 
sea 1640, Hence Se-rvitorship, the position, 
State, or duties of a s. at an Oxford college 
(Obs. exc. Hist.). 

Servitude (só-rvitiüd). 1471. [- (O) Fr. 
servitude — L. servitudo, f. servus slave; see 
"TUDE.] 1. The condition of being a slave 
or serf; absence of personal freedom. Often, 


and now usu., with additional notion of 
subjection to the necessity of excessive 
labour. Also, a (more or less rigorous) 


State of slavery or serfdom. b. With ref. 
to animals: Subjection to mankind. Now 
rare or Obs. 1097. c. Subjection to a foreign 
power or to oppressive rule 1471. d. transf. 
and fig. A state of degrading or burdensome 
subjection 1474. te. coner. Slaves or ser- 
vants collectively. Mr. 2. The condition 
of being a servant, service; esp. domestic 
service, Now rare or Obs. 1651. t3. Appren- 
ticeship —1835. 4. Compulsory labour as a 
Punishment for criminals. Chiefly penal s. 
1828. 5. Civil (and Scots) Law. (= L. 
servitus). A subjection or subserviency of 
Property either: (1) to some definite person 
other than its owner (personal s.), or (2) 
to some definite property other than that of 
its owner for the benefit of the dominant 
property (pred s.) 1652. 

1. The greatest part of the nation was gradually 
reduced into a state of s. GIBBON. c. A disturbed 
Liberty is better than a quiet s. ADDISON. d. 

his i88., To serve th’ unwise MILT, 

Servo- (s3-1vo), = SERBO-. 

Servo-motor, 1880. I- Fr. servo-moteur 
(1873), f. L. servus slave + Fr. moteur 
Moron.] An auxiliary motor, e.g. one used 
for directing the rudders of a Whitehead 
torpedo, or the reversing gear of a large 
marine engine, 

Sesame, tsesam (sesümi, fse-süm, sī- 
sim). 1440. [= L. sesamum, sis-, sesama, 
Mr Gr. opa, onodun, of Oriental origin.] 
$ widely cultivated E. Indian plant, 
Sesamum indicum. Also the seeds of this 
Dlant from which an oil is expressed. b. — 
OpzN SESAME 1785. 

attrib.: s. grass = GAMA GRASS. 
lt Stamoid (se-simoid), a. and sb. 1690. 
15 SESAME + -orp, perh, after Gr. orcauoeóís.] 
11 4050 Shaped like a sesame: seed; applied 
fo nal. to certain small bones and cartilages 
ere in tendinous structures, B. sb. 

Sesamoid bone or cartilage 1854. So 
esamoi-dal, Sesamoi-deal adjs. 

(Sesamum (se-simim), 1577. = SESAME. 
ut an, (Se. ben). 1860. [- Fr. sesban, 
ou; 7 Arübo-Pers. saysabdn.] Any legumin- 

ms plant of the genus Sesbania, esp. S. 
®0uptiaca and aculeata. 

Sescuple (se-skiup’l), a, Now rare. 1694. 
Hog sescuplus or sescuplex, var. sesquiplus 

Sesquiplez, f. sesqui- SESQUI- + -plus, 
“FOLD.] = SESQUIALTER a. 


1951 


Sesqui- (se-skwi), — L. prefix [sesqui-, 
contr. of *semis-que a half in addition], 
expressing a superparticular ratio. 

l. With designations of measure or amount, 
denoting one and a half times the unit; as 
se'squipes, a foot and a half (see SESQUIPEDALI- 
AN); fse'squitone Mus., an interval consisting of 
a tone and a semitone, a minor third. b. Chem. 
In the names of salts, expressing a proportion of 
3 to 2 between the constituents, viz. a combination 
of 3 atoms or equivalents of the substance 
denoted by the word to which it is prefixed with 2 


3 equivalents 
In Astrol., sesquiqua'drate, -qua:rtile, de- 
noting an aspect of planets when 135° from one 


another; so sesqui-squa-re. fd. Prefixed to 
words descriptive of forms of religious belief, = 
extreme(ly), excessive(ly), ultra-; e.g. sesqui- 
conformist, -deist, 

2. With an ordinal numeral adjective, denoting 
the proportion 1 + ES 1, i,e. n. + 1: n, where nis 


the corresponding cardinal number, 
quioctavus, bearing the ratio of 13:1, i.e. 
SESQUIALTER, -ALTERA, etc. b. Mi 
SESQUIALTERA, etc.; sesquiqua-rta, 
etc., applied (a) to harmonic intery: 
by sounding four-fifths, five-sixths, 3 
given string; (b) to rhythmic combinations of 
four notes against five, five against six, etc. 

Sesquialter (seskwiæ-ltə1), a. (sb.) 1570. 
[L., f. sesqui- SESQUI- + alter second.) I. Of a 
proportion; That is as 1} is to 1. Of an 
object: Proportionate fo another object as 
14 is to 1; that is such a multiple of. 2. = 
next 2. 1841. 

Sesquialtera (seskwir-ltérü), a. (sb.). 
1501. [L., fem. (sc. ratio) of sesquialier 
(see prec..] 1. = prec. Also as sb., a 
sesquialteral proportion. —1050. b. Mus. 
(See quot.) Also, a perfect fifth. 1501. 2. 
An organ stop, consisting of several ranks 
of pipes, of a brilliant tone. Usu. absol. 
as sb. 1088. 

„ b. In rhythmic combinations, S. is used as the 
general symbol of Triple Time. The term 8. is 
also applied to passages of three notes sung 
against two 1883. 

Sesquialteral (seskwi;æ-ltērăl), a. 1003. 
If. L. sesquialler + -AL'.] = SESQUIALTER 1. 
So Sesquia Iterate, -a-Iterous adjs. 

Sesquiduple (se-skwidid:p’l), a. 1850. 
[f. SESQUI- + DUPLE, to express the meaning 
‘two and a half’ (on a false analogy), after 
sesquialleral.] Involving a ratio of 2} to 1. 
So Sesquidu-plicate a. 1775. 

Sesquipedal (séskwi-pidal, se-skwipedil), 
a. 1611. [- L. sesquipedalis, f. SESQUI- 
+ pes, ped- foot + -alis -AL'.] = next. 

Sesquipedalian (se:skwipidé^lián), a. and 
sb. 1015. [f. L. sesquipedalis; see prec. and 
IN.] A. adj. Of words, etc. (after Horace, 
A.P. 97): Of many syllables 1656. b. transf. 
Given to using long words 1853. 

Finding one of his s. words hang fire BOSWELL. 

B. sb. 1. A person or thing that is a foot 
and a half in height or length 1015. 2. 
A sesquipedalian word 1830. Hence Se:s- 
quipeda-lianism, style characterized by 
the use of long words; lengthiness; so 
Sesquipe-dalism ; Sesquipeda‘lity, s. qual- 
ity; transf. lengthiness. 

Sesquiplicate (seskwi-pliket), a. 1714. 
[- mod.L. sesquiplicatus, f. SESQUI- + 
plicatus folded, PLICATE, to express “sub- 
duplicate of the triplicate’. (L. sesquipler = 
taken once and a half.)) Bearing or involv- 
ing the ratio of the square roots of the cubes 
of the terms of a certain ratio. 

Thus, a is to a’ in the s. ratio of b to b, when 
ara’ y D* y b”. 

\Sesquitertia (seskwits. ra). 1597. [L., 
fem. (sc. ratio) of sesquitertius, f. SESQUI- + 
tertius third.) Denoting a ratio of 11 to 
1. ie. 4 to 3; chiefly Mus. denoting (a) 
an interval having this ratio, viz. the perfect 
fourth; (6) a rhythm of three notes against 
four. Hence +tSesquitertial a. 16900. 
+Sesquite-rtian a. expressing a ratio 
of 4:3. 1774. 

fSess, v. 1465. [aphet. f. ASSESS v.! = 
CESS v.. 1, 2, 4. 1764. 

+Sessa, int. [perh. var. of sa-sa.] An 
exclam. of uncertain meaning. SHAKS. 

Sessile (se-soil, sesil a. 1753. [- L. 


SESTINA 


sessilis, f. sess-, pa. ppl. stem of sedére SIT; 
see -ILE.] 1, Having no footstalk. a. Bot. 
Of leaves, fruits, flowers, etc.: Inimediately 
attached by the base; not having a peduncle, 
pedicel, or the like. b. Zool. Of limbs or 
organs: Having no connecting neck or 
footstalk. Also of certain animals. 1777. c. 
Path. Of morbid growths, warts, etc.: 
Adhering close to the surface 1725. 2. Of 
certain animals: Sedentary, fixed to one 
spot; not ambulatory, Of cells: Immobile. 
1860. 

Session (se-Jon). late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
session or L. sessid(n-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
1. The action or an act of sitting; the state 
or posture of being seated; also a manner of 
sitting. Now rare. 1015. b. spec. The ‘sitting’ 
of Christ at the right hand of God 1557. 
2. The sitting together of a number of 
persons (esp. of a court, a legislative, ad- 
minstrative, or deliberative body) for 
conference or the transaction of business. 
Also (now somewhat rarely), a single coi 
tinuous sitting of persons assembled for 
conference or business. 1444. 3. A con- 
tinuous series of sittings or meetings of a 
court, a legislative, administrative, or 
deliberative body, held daily or at short 
intervals; the period or term during which 
the sittings continue to be held; opp. to 
recess or vacation 1553. b. spec. The period 
between the opening of Parliament and its 
prorogation 1577. c. In some universities 
and colleges, an academical year 1775. 4. 
A judicial sitting. a. gen. A sitting of a 
judge or judges to determine causes; a 
judicial trial or investigation. sing. and 
collect. pl. (often const. as sing.) Obs. exc. 
arch. late ME. b. Sessions of the peace 
(in ordinary language simply sessions): the 
periodical sittings of justices of the peace 
(or, in some instances, of a stipendiary 
magistrate or a recorder) Often const. as 
sing. late ME. 

1. Vivien. . Leapt from her s. on his lap TENNY- 
SON. 2. A Prayer for the High Court of Parlia- 
ment, to be read during their S. Bk. Com. Prayer. 
The British geologists. . here in solemn annual 8. 
assembled HUXLEY. 3. b. I doubt the s. will not 
be over till the end of April SWIFT, Autumn 8., 
the exceptional resumption of the sittings of the 
Houses, after an adjournment, in what is nor- 
mally the autumn recess: a use condemned by 
parliamentary authorities as incorrect. C. 
Also of a school, and in U.S., the teaching period 
Of a day. 4. b. Petty (petit) sessions, a court 
held by two or more justices or a stipendiary 
magistrate, exercising summary jurisdiction in 
minor offences within a particular district. 
"Brewster or licensing sessions, a. PMID meeting. 
of the justices of a division for the hearing of 
applications for licences to sell alcoholie drinks. 
General or quarter sessions, a court held four 
times a year (in a county, riding, etc. by the 
justices of the peace, and in certain boroughs by 
the recorder), having a limited civil and criminal 
jurisdiction and certain administrative functions, 
(The sessions, without. qualification usu. = the 
quarter sessions.) Hence Se'ssional a. pertain- 
ing to as. or sessions. Se-ssionally adv. 

Sesterce (se-sto1s). Pl. sesterces (se:sto1- 
siz). 1598. [- L. sestertius (sc. nummus 
coin) that is two and a half, f. semis half + 
tertius third; see SEMI-, SESQUI-.] A Roman 
coin, orig. = 2} asses, later 4 asses; the 
fourth part of a denarius. 

Sestertium (sest5-afiim). Pl. sestertia 
(ia). 1540. [L., usu. explained as the gen. 
pl. sestertium of sestertius SESTERCE (with 
ellipsis of mille a thousand), taken as n. 
sing.] A sum of a thousand sesterces. 

Sestertius (sestó-1fiós) Pl. sestertii 
(fioi) 1567. [L.; see SESTERCE.] = SES- 
TERCE. 

Sestet(t, sestette (seste-t). 1801. [- It. 
seslello; see next and r, -ETTE, and cf. 
SEXTET.) 1. Mus. A composition for six 
voices or instruments. 2. Pros. The last 
six lines of a sonnet 1859. 

l|Sestetto (seste-to) 1801. It., f. sesto 
sixth (:- L. sextus) + dim. suffix -eito.] = 
prec. 1. 

\\Sestina (sesti-ná). 1838. I- It. sestina, 
f. sesto sixth; see prec.] Pros. A poem of 
six-line stanzas (with an envoy) in which the 
line-endings of the first stanza are repeated, 


SET 


but in different order, in the other five. 
So Sesti-ne 1586. 

Set (set), sb.! Also sett (now prevalent in 
many techn. senses) late ME. [Mainly f. 
SET v., but sense I. 1 may be in part due to 
ON. -setr, -seta (as in sólarsetr, -seta sunset).] 
I. The action of setting or condition of 
being set. 1. The act of setting (of a lumin- 
ary); the apparent descent of the heavenly 
bodies towards the horizon at the close of 
their diurnal period. Now only poet. exc. 
in Sunset. 12. The condition of being 
stopped or checked; a check —1768. 3. The 
act of a dog in setting game 1727. 4. — 
dead sel, a, b. 1829. 5. (Usu. sett.) A form of 
power used by shipwrights 1794. 6. The 
action of setting or hardening, or the con- 
dition of being set 1837. 7. Dead set, often 
in phr. to make a dead s. at. a. A pointed 
attack; a determined onslaught; const. at, 
against, Also, an attitude or position of 
hostility. 1835. b. Of a woman: A determined 
attempt to gain a man’s affections. Also 
occas. conversely of a man. 1823. C. A 
complete check; phr. at a dead s. 1806. d. 
Sporting. An abrupt stop made by an animal 
with its muzzle in the direction of the prey ; 
esp. the position taken up by a dog in 
pointing game 1819. 

1. That will be ere the s, of Sunne SHAKS. S. of 
day, (a) the time at which the sun sets; (b) the 
west. 4. No one could say that Miss N. was 
making a s. at him 1887. 7. a. The disaffected 
sections of the Irish population made a dead s. 
against him 1885. 

II. The manner or position in which a 
thing is set. 1. Tendency, inclination; 
determination in a certain direction; often 
= settled direction, fixed habit 1567. 2. 
The direction in which a current flows or a 
wind blows; also, the action of the water, 
ete. in taking a particular direction 1719. 
3. Weaving. (Usu. sett.) The adjustment of 
the reeds (of a loom) necessary for the 
making of a fabric of a particular texture; 
hence, the make of a fabric as determined by 
this 1780. b. (Usu. seit.) Each or any of the 
squares in the pattern of a tartan; the 
pattern itself 1721. 4. The form which a 
body assumes as the result of strain or 
pressure or in the process of solidification, 
etc.; esp. the permanent deflexion of a 
bar or plate of metal or wood 1812. 5. 
The way in which an article of dress is 
arranged or ‘hangs’; similarly of a ship's 
sails 1822, 6. The position or attitude given 
to a limb or a part of the body 1865. 7. a. 
The dip of the arm of an axle-tree; the 
elevation of a gun 1844. b. The slight 
lateral deflexion in opposite directions of 
the alternate teeth of a saw; the amount of. 
this deflexion 1837. c. Typogr. The position 
of the letters with ref. to the amount of 
space between them 1892. 

1. According to. .the S. of the Time DANIEL. 2. 
A straw will prove the s, of a current 1876. 6. 
The s. of her head and neck GEO. ELIOT. 

III. Something which is set. 1. (Usu. sett.) 
The area of ground worked by a particular 
mining company. Chiefly Cornwall. 1778. 2. 
'Any thing not sown, but put in a state of 
some growth into the ground’ (J.); a 
twig, slip, or sucker, used for planting or 
grafting; also, a young plant, esp. a bedding- 
out plant 1513. b. A potato, or a portion of a 
potato, used as seed 1767. 13. The stake 
put down at dice, ete, -1011. +4. A game at 
dice or cards; hence, the number of points 
to be made in order to be ‘up’ 1687. tb. 
fig. Match, contest 1687. 5. Tennis. (Occas. 
Spelt sett.) A certain series of games: sce 
quot. 1578. +6. One of the pleats of a ruff; 
also, the arrangement of a ruff in pleats 
—1651. 7. (Usu. sett.) A squared stone (chiefly 
granite) used for paving 1871. 8. a. Plastering. 
The finishing coat on walls prepared for 
painting 1823. b. A young oyster when first 
attached; the crop of young oysters in a 
locality 1881. 

IV. A place where something is set. 1. 
A place where stationary fishing nets are 
fixed 1745. 2. The earth or burrow of a 
badger 1898. 

V. (Often sett.) A tool or device used for 
‘setting’ in various techn. senses 1750. 
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5. Six Games make a S. of Tennis, but if what is 
called an Advant S. is played, two successive 
Games above five Games must be won to decide; 
or, in Case it should be six Games all, two succes- 
sive Games must still be won on one Side to 


conclude the S. 1769. 
Set (set), sb.* Also sett. late ME. [- OFr. 


selle :— L. secta SECT; but in later develop- 
ments infl. by SET v. and apprehended as 
‘number set together’ (cf. SET sb.); the 
application to things may be partly due to 
MLG. gesette set or suite of things (cf. Da. 
set set of china, suit of clothes, G. salz).] 
I. A number or group of persons. tl. A 
religious body, sect —1538. 2. A number, 
company, or group (of persons) associated 
by community of status, habits, occupations, 
or interests. Often depreciatory. Also absol. 
1682. 3. A group of persons in society having 
its own peculiar interests, fashions, and 
conventions; a social group of a select or 
exclusive character 1777. 4. The number of 
couples required to perform a country 
dance or square dance 1766. 

2. A s. of smugglers, gipsies, and other desper- 
adoes Scorr. 3. They will move in the first s. in 
Bath JANE AUSTEN. 

II. A collection or number of things. 1. A 
collection of instrumenta, tools, or machines 
eustomarily used together in a particular 
operation; à complete apparatus employed 
for some specific purpose 1501. 2. fa. A 
number of musical instruments arranged to 
play together; a band; also s. of music. 
b. A suite of bells to be rung together. 1561. 
13. A ‘pair’ of beads —1634. 4. A collection 
of volumes by one author, dealing with one 
subject, belonging to one department of 
literature, or issued in a series 1596. b. 
A number of musical compositions forming a 
whole, as a church 'service' 1590. c. A 
complete series of the parts of a periodical 
publication 1701. d. A series of prints by the 
same engraver 1708. e. A definite number of 
copies of a bill of lading or of exchange 
1818. 5. A number of things connected in 
temporal or spatial succession or by natural 
production or formation 1004. b. The comple- 
ment of teeth (natural or artificial) with 
which a person (or animal) is furnished 
1054. 6. A number of things grouped to- 
gether according to a system of classifica- 
tion or conceived as forming a whole 1090. 7. 
The complete collection of the ‘pieces’ 
composing a suite of furniture, a service of 
china, a clothing outfit, etc. 1087. 8. A 
series of buildings or apartments associated 
in use; esp. a suite of apartments let as 
lodgings 1722. b. Mining. In full s. of 
timber(s: A frame for supporting the side of a 
level or shaft, or the roof of a gallery 1830. 
9. A team of (usu. six) horses 1687. 10. 
The series of movements or figures that 
make up a square dance or country dance, 
esp. the quadrille; the musie adapted to this 
1834. 

1. A Sett of Mathematical Instruments 1773. b. 
Wireless. A receiving apparatus. 5. A new s. of 
words to the old tune of ‘Over the Water to 
Charlie’ Scorr. 6. The s. of notions which he had. 
acquired from his education 1802. 7. A s. of 
Irish diamonds and cairngorms THACKERAY. 8. 
First we went into lodgings,—into three sets in 
three weeks THACKERAY. 

Set (set), v. Pa. t. and pple. set. [OE. 
seitan =  OFris. sella, OS. settian (Du. 
zelten), OHG. sezzan (G. setzen), ON. selja, 
Goth. saljan :- Gme. *satjan, causative of 
*seljan Str.] I. To cause to sit, seat; to be 
seated, sit. 1. trans. To place in a sitting 
posture; to cause to occupy a seat; to seat. 
b. To put (a hen) to sit on eggs 1440. 2. 
pass. To be seated ME. b. To be seated to 
partake of a meal (to meat, at or to dinner, 
ete.). Obs. or arch. ME. 3. intr. To sit, be 
seated. Now dial. or vulgar. ME. b. Of a 
hen: To sit upon eggs 1586. c. To have a 
certain 'set'; to sit (well or ill, tightly or 
loosely, ete.) 1804. 4, trans. To become, 
befit, suit. Chiefly Sc. (in mod. use often 


ironical). 1480. 
1. Setting us upon Camels 1735. Provb. To s. a 
beggar on horseback, to give an undeserving person 


an advantage he will misuse. 2. Most of 
were set to cards THAOKERAY. — 
lined with stiff or harsh linings never s. well 
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IL. To sink, descend. Of the sun or other 
luminary: To go down; to make an apparent 
descent towards and below the horizon 
ME. b. Of the day: To come to its close, 
poet. 1604. c. fig. To decline, wane 1607, 

The sun setting red Scorr. c. The glory of 
Egypt seemed to have set 1892. 

III. To put (more or less permanently) in a 
definite place. 1. trans. To put (a shoot, 
young plant, tuber, or bulb) into the ground 
to grow; to plant (a tree, also by extension, a 
vineyard, a crop). Also, less usu., to plant 
(seed) by hand, as opp. to sowing. OE. 2. 
To deposit (a security); to put down as a 
Stake; to stake, wager. Obs. or arch. OE. b. 
absol. or intr. To put down a stake, lay money 
on(orat). Also fig. to give a challenge fo. Obs, 
or arch. 1553. c. Dominoes. To play first 
1897. 3. trans. To put (a thing) in a place 
allotted or adapted to receive it; (contextu- 
ally) to fit, fix ME. tb. To fit or attach (one 
thing) to another —1595. c. To put (eggs) 
under a hen to be hatched 1720. 4. pass. To 
have a certain position or arrangement by 
nature ME. 5. (rans. 'To put or place, cause 
to be, lie, rest, or stand, in a locality speci- 
fied by an advb. expression OE. b. pass. 
To be situated, lie (in a certain locality); 
to be placed (at a certain height, interval, 
etc.) OE. 6. trans. To place (a part of the 
body) upon a surface or an object OE. 7. 
To put down in a record, catalogue, eto.; 
to mention or treat of in writing: now 8. 
down ME. 8. To put (one's signature), 
affix (a seal) 0 (ton) a document ME. 

1. The seed is to be set by hand 1830. 2. He is 
nettled, and sets me twenty: I win them too 
DRYDEN. 3. While the Creator Great His 
constellations set Mint. b. John IV. ii. 174. 5. 
S. him brest deepe in earth, and famish him 
SHAKS. Phr. To 8, before, orig. o place 80 as to 
be seen by; hence, to put before one for use, 
consideration, imitation, etc. b. Betwixt them 
and you will be a great gulf set 1650, 6. To 8, 
(one’s) hand to, to lay hold of, take into one’s 
hand; fig. to set about, engage upon. 7. All his 
faults obseru’d, Set in a Note-Booke SHAKS. 
8. In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
Hand and Seal 1736. 

IV. To place or cause to be in a certain 
position (other than merely local), condition, 
relation, or connection. 1. trans. To place in 
a state or sphere specified by an advb. 
expression. (Now less freq. than place or 
put.) ME. 2. To cause to be or become (80- 
and-so) OE. +3. To place (a person) in some 
sphere of activity or occupation; esp, 0 8. 
to school —1097. b. orig. to s. upon the muzzle: 
To muzzle (a horse) so as to prevent him 
feeding improperly 1834. 4. To place (a 
person or thing) in one’s possession or 
control, or in a condition to be used, dealt 
with, or occupied ME. 5. To cause (a thing) 
to assume a certain physical position ex- 
pressed by a complementary adj. or adyb. 
phr.; chiefly to s. open, s. on end, s. upright 
ME. 6. To place (a person, his body, or 
limbs) in a certain posture. Also refl. 
late ME. 7. To s. fire to (tin): to kindle, 
ignite. late ME. 8. To stake the welfare or 
existence of (something) wpon; also pass. 
to be dependent for its destiny wpon 1594. 
9. To put (one thing) in the balance against 
another; to compare (one thing) by Or 
another 1589. 10. To place (one's hope 
or trust) in (ton); to cause (one’s thoughts 
or affections) to dwell upon or be centred in 
something. Phr. to s. one’s heart on. OE. 11. 
To rest (one's eye, one's look) upon ME. 
12. To put (a mark, impression) upon; to 
place as a distinguishing mark, token, OT 
imprint. Now rhet. OE. 13. To lay OT 
spread (a surface of a certain kind) om an 
object; hence, to put (a favourable or speci: 
ous appearance) upon a thing 1540. 5. 
To put (an edge or point) on, to 1600. 15. 
E fix (a certain price) upon a thing; 
chiefly in to s. a price upon one's 
the like 1530. b. fig. To put (a certai 
value) upon, have (a certain estimate) d 
1611. +16. To lay (something burdensome 
upon; to impose or inflict (a penalty, e^ 
upon 1761. dor 

1. Everything remains in the course and x oe 
wherein it was set at the Creation 1662., 2, 5 dl 
To s. at ease, at rest, to rest, at peace; lo 5. at odds, 
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one, at variance, at war, by the ears; to s. agog, 
astray; to 8. aglow, afire, on fire, aflame, in flame(s, 
etc.; to s. in array, in order, in readiness, to rights; 
to s. at large, at leisure, at liberty; to 8. on edge; to 
s. in or on a roar; to 8. in action, motion, operation; 
to 8. at bay, at fault; to s. at contempt, at defiance: 
etc. 4. Phr. To s. in hand: fla) to take in hand, 
undertake; also intr. with with, in the same sense: 
(b) to put out to be done. To s. to (for, on) sale: 
see SALE sb. 6. Phr. To s. on one's feet, legs: see 
Foot sb., LEG sb. I. I c. 8. To s. Vpon one Battell 
all our Liberties SHAKS. 9. Against his professed 
theory may be s. his actual practice SPENCER. 10. 
He had set his heart on seeing his son a clergy- 
man 1870. 11. The first time I s. eyes on captain 
Wilkins..I accost him 1765. 12. In womens 
waxen hearts to s. their formes SHAKS. 13. 
Phr. To s. a good face upon: cf. FACE sb. II. 3; 
Kick'd out, we set the best face on't we cou'd 
DRYDEN. 14. This did but s, am edge to her 
wanton appetite 1620, 

V. To appoint, institute (a person); to 
prescribe, ordain, establish (a thing) 1. 
To post or station (a person) in a certain 
place fo perform certain duties OE. 2. 
To place in a position of superiority or 
control over another (e.g. as a ruler, protec- 
tor, guard) OE. 3. To appoint (a boundary, 
limit) OE. 4. To ordain or establish (a 
regulation); to lay down (a law); to prescribe 
(a form or order) Obs. or arch. OE. 5. To 
fix or appoint (a time) for the transaction of 
an affair, or as the term of a period. Also, 
to fix a time for. OE. 6. To present (an 
example or pattern) for others to follow; to 
introduce (a fashion) ME. b. To put before 
a person (a specimen of work) to be followed; 
to mark out (the lines) on which he is to 
work or proceed 1593. 7. To allot or enjoin 
(a task) ME. b. Mining. To appoint the 
amount of (work to be done) 1742, c. 
To propound (a question or set of questions) 
to be solved or answered; to prescribe (a 
book) for an examination or a course of 
Study 1711. 8. To let on lease, lease, let. 
Now local. late ME. 19. trans. To establish 
by agreement or authority (a settled con- 
dition, an alliance, ete.) 1652. 

l. Loke that ye set good watche at euery gate 
1533. 2. Us his prime Creatures, . . Set over all his 
Works Miur. 3. Ambitious fellows, who set no 
bounds to their desires SMOLLETT. 5. The club's 
Opening day..is set for April 92. 1893. 6. A 
fashion, as the phrase goes, has to be ‘set’ 1895. 
Phr. To s. the pace, to proceed at a rate of speed 
to be followed by another (freq. fig.); 80 to 8. the 
stroke (in rowing). b. I could turn writing- 
master. and s. copies to children POPE. 7. The 
Club were set 94 runs to win 1892. 

VI. To put in position, arrange, fix, adjust. 
1. trans. To spread (a net) to catch animals, 
lay (a trap) OE. 2. To put (a thing) in place; 
o fix up in the proper or required manner; 
in early use often = s. up i. late ME. b. = 
8. going 1500. 3. To insert (a stitch). Phr. 
to s. a stitch, to sew. 1683. 4. Baking, Glass- 
making, etc. To put into the oven or furnace 
1483. 5. To fix (a stone or gem)in a surface of 
metal as an ornament 1500. b. transf. and 


fig. To place (a thing) in a certain setting 


1530. c. To fix (artificial teeth) on the plate 
1844. 6. To put (a sail) up in position to 
Catch the wind. Also said of a ship carrying 
(so much canvas), ME. b. Phr. To s. sail: 
to start on a sea voyage 1513. 7. To put (a 
Movable part of an instrument or piece of 
8. chanism) in a certain position. late ME. 
Mae tinging. To ring (a bell) up till it 
AE Still in an inverted position, either 
A or held by the stay and the slider. 
Quen. nir. of the bell. 1671. 9. a. To put 
d) im a vessel, at a certain temperature, 
strength, ete., ready to undergo a process; 
5 in Cheese-making 1730. b. Baking and 
sucia. To add barm or yeast to. To s. the 
Penge: to leaven a mass of flour. 1743. 10. 
n To make (a table) ready for a meal, 
ved (a table) with food, ete. b. To lay 
i aD. late ME. c. To arrange the colours 
the desired order on (a palette) 1847. 11. 
+ RERA To compose, set up (type); hence, 
To ed (manuscript) into type 1530. 12. 
ur (words) io music; to write (a musical 
1502 13. for certain voices or instruments 
ea Theatr. To make up (a scene) on 
in 81 ‘age; to arrange (an item of the scenery) 
1779. Particular way, Also to s. the stage. 
- 14. To put an edge on (a cutting 
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instrument, esp. a razor) 1461. b. fig. phr. 
To be sharp or keen set: to be hungry or 
keen 1540. 15. To adjust (the teeth of a 
saw) by deflecting them alternately in 
opposite directions so as to produce a 
kerf of the required width. Also ío s. a saw. 
1678. 16. To stretch (leather) 1884. 17. 
To put (a broken or dislocated bone) in a 
position adapted to the restoration of the 
normal condition. Also intr. said of the 
bone. 1572. 18. To adjust, settle (ithe 
attire, the hair ME. 19. JWeaving. To 
fix the texture of (a fabric) 1839. 20. To 
give the requisite adjustment, alinement, or 
shape to (a mechanical contrivance, an 
instrument, etc.) 1879. 21. To regulate, 
adjust by a standard; esp. to put (a clock, 
etc.) right. late ME. 22. To fix the amount 
of (a fine or other payment), put down at a 
certain amount. Obs. or arch. late ME. 

1. The snare was set. outside the field 1890. 5. 
Vertue is like a rich stone, best plaine sett BACON. 
d. To fix (the hair) when damp so that it dries in 
waves 1926, 10. a. She gan the hous to dighte, 
And tables for to sette CHAUCER, 18. Combing his 
Peruke and setting his Cravat DRYDEN. 

VII. To place mentally; to suppose, esti- 
mate. fl. trans. To posit, assume, suppose. 
Phr. s. the case = suppose, supposing. ME. 
2. To place mentally or conceptually in 
some category; fto regard as being (so-and- 
80); to consider (a thing) to reside in or to 
depend on another. late ME. b. To place 
(a person or thing) before or after another in 
estimation. Now poet. late ME. 3. To fix 
the value of (a thing), to assess (a person), 
at so much. Obs. or arch. 1460. b. To esti- 
mate the amount of at so much 1863. 4. 
To assess (a person) af so much. Obs. or 
arch. 1521. 5. To have (a certain estimate) 
of a person or thing: in idiomatic phrases 
ME. 

1. S. the case that there be two men who make a 
covenant BUNYAN. 2. Tradition sets Wiklif's 
birth in the year 1324 ROGERS. 3. fig. There shall 
no figure at that Rate be set, As that of true and 
faithful Juliet SHAKS. Phr. To s. at naught or 
nought (see NOUGHT sb. 2), at little, at nothing; 
to s. at a pin's fee. b. The yearly increase. is 
set at about 8s. per acre 1863. Phr. To s. 
little, much, more, ete. by (Obs. exe. arch. or dial). 
To s. (no, more, etc.) store by; see STORE sb. To 
8, a (great, little) price upon. 

VIIL To put or come into a settled or 
rigid position or state. 1. pass. To be 
resolved or determined; to have a settled 
purpose. Now dial. ME. 2. To have one's 
mind or will fixed wpon something. late 
ME. 3. trans. To s. one’s or the face (counte- 
nance): to give a fixed or settled expression 
to the countenance 1560. b. pass. and intr. 
(and refl.) Of the eyes, the features, the 
countenance: To have or assume a fixed 
look or expression 1601. 4. trans. To press 
(the teeth, lips) together into a rigid posi- 
tion; to clench (the teeth), compress (the 
lips, mouth). Also refl. and intr. 1602. b. 
pass. and inir. Of muscles, or the like: To 
have or assume a rigid attitude or state 
1851. c. intr. To become bent or twisted as 
a result of strain 1798. 5. Dyeing. (lrans.) 
To make (a colour) fast or permanent 1601. 
6. To cause to become firm, hard, or rigid 
in consistency; to curdle, coagulate (milk, 
etc.. Also infr. 1736. b. Of cream: To 
colleet and settle on the top of the milk 
1859. 7. To cause (fruit) to form on a tree 
by the process of fertilization; to cause (a 
flower) to develop into fruit: said of bees, 
etc. and (also absol.) of the tree bearing the 
fruit 1693. b. intr. Of blossom or fruit: To 
develop as the result of fertilization. Also 
said of hemp fibre. 1718. 8. Plastering. To 
put a finishing coat on 1693. 9. a. Sheep- 
breeding. To settle or establish (a particular 
stock) 1782. b. intr. Of a period of time 
or weather: To become settled 1800. c. 
Cricket. (pass.) To have become accustomed 
to the bowling 1865. 10. trans. To check; 
to puzzle, nonplus, ‘stump’; to tax the 
resources of. Now n. dial. 1586. 11. Dancing. 
(intr.) To take up a position and perform a 
number of steps with one’s face 40 one's 
partner or fo the dancer on one’s right or 
left. Chiefly in s. to partners, to corners. 


1652. 
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2. When I perceiv'd all set on enmity MILT. 3. 
To s. one's face us a flint, after Isa. 50:7. b. His 
face set and sulky 1898, 4. The old woman set 
her lips firmly, and drew her dagger KINGSLEY. 
Phr. To s. one’s teeth; see TOOTH. 10. Learning 
was pos’d, Philosophie was set G. HERBERT, 

IX. To put in the way of following a certain 
course, cause to take a particular direction. 
1. intr. To proceed in a specified direction; 
to begin to move, start off, put out, set out. 
Now only in s. forth, forward, off, on, ete. 
OE. 2, Of a current, wind: To take or have 
a (certain) direction or course. late ME. 
3. trans. To cause to pass into a certain 
place or from one place to another; to 
convey, transport. Now rare. late ME. b. 
To accompany or escort (a person) for 
part or all of the way he has to go. Chiefly 
n. dial. 1737. 4. Of a current, wind, etc.: 
To cause to move, carry along in a (certain) 
direction 1450. 5. To propel (a boat or 
other craft) with a pole; to punt. Also 
absol., to use a punt pole or setting pole; 
now esp. in punt-shooting, to move up to 
the fowl, to get within shooting distance 
1566. 6. To direct or point (one’s face, 
foot, ete.) to, towards, for a place 1611. b. 
To put (a person) on the way leading to a 
destination 1678. 7. To put (a person) to 
a piece of work or a task. Also const. inf. 
ME. 8. To direct (one's mind, intention, or 
will) fo the consideration or performance of 
something ME. b. refi. To apply oneself to 
a piece of work, a task, or employment. 
Now always const. inf. Also intr. in the 
same sense. ME. 9. trans. To s. (à person) 
upon: to cause to be occupied with (some- 
thing); often with implication of urging 
or impelling. Also const. gerund (esp. to 
sel (a-)going). late ME. 10. To cause to be 
busy about. Also refl. and pass. 1022. 11. 
To incite (a dog or other animal, also a 
person) to make an attack or pursuit: 
chiefly with preps. at, on 1440. b. To 
encourage (an animal) to perform some 
evolution or feat; to pit (fighting cocks) 
1586. 12. To place in a position of hostility 
or opposition; to cause to be hostile or 
antagonistic; to pit (one) against (another). 
Also refl. and pass. ME. b. intr. To make an 
attack ME. 

1. The King is set from London SHAKS. 2. The 
prevalent winds s. from the west 1890. fig. The 
publie opinion .is setting against the practice 
1886. 3. After being set across [the ferry, +s We 
drove back to Melrose HAWTHORNE. 6. 1, with 
my wife, &c. set our faces towards home EVELYN. 
b. Your host comes out with you to set you 
upon your way 1883. 7. We set the children to 
their regular lessons 1836. Provb. S. d thief to 
catch a thief. transf. By setting one evil thing to 
counteract another 1841. 8. All my mind was 
set Serious to learnan d know MILT. b. She set 
herself to study it 1880. 9. Phr. To set afoot 
or on foot, to originate or start; to set going. 
This rude shock. set Usher upon a more careful 
examination 1879. 11. They set dogs on us as 
though we were rats 1889. b. She would s. her 
horse at anything 1890. 12. Will you s. your 
wit to a Fooles? SHAKS. Phr. T'o s. (a person) 
against, to cause him to have an antipathy for. 
To s. one’s face against, to take up an attitude of 
determined hostility towards. 

X. Senses which appear to have arisen by 
reversal of construction or by an ellipsis. fl. 
trans. To beset (a place) for the purpose of 
intercepting or capturing a person —1593, 2. 
To plant (ground) with ‘sets’ or (young) 
trees. To be s. with = to have growing upon 
it. ME. 3. To ornament (metal or other 
surface) by inlaying or encrusting it with 
stones or gems. late ME. b. To surround 
(a large stone) with a mount of small stones; 
to mount (an object) in a particular metal 
1506. 4, pass. To be studded, dotted, lined, 
ete. with a number of objects. To be set about 
(arch.) or round with, to be surrounded or 
encircled with, to have a circle of. late 
ME. 5. trans. ta. To beset or besiege (a 
place or a person) —1530. b. fig. esp. in to be 
hard set, to be in great straits or hard put 
to it. late ME. 6. Of a hunting dog: To 
mark the position of (game) by stopping 
dead and pointing the muzzle towards it. 
Also intr. 1621. 7. Naut. To take the bearings 
of (an object) 1626. 8. To mark down as prey, 
fix on as a victim; to watch for the purpose 
of apprehending or robbing. slang. 1670. 
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3. A superb watch, set with brilliants 1795. 4. 
How thick the City was set with Churches 
ADDISON. 5. b. They were ill set to liue 1673. 7. 
We set the Tower of Arabia near the port of 
Alexandria 1769. 

Comb. 1. With preps. in specialized senses 
(ntr. S. about—. a. To begin working at, 
take in hand, begin upon. b. To set upon, 
attack (collog.), S. against—. fa. To make an 
attack upon, be hostile to, b. To moye in a 
direction opposed to, S. at—. To assail, attack, 
S. on—. = s. upon. S. upon—, a. 10 attack, 
assail, fall violently upon. b. To urge strongly 
(rare). te. = 8. about a. 

2. With advs. in Speer senses (trans. or 
intr). S. about. To circulate (a statement, 
report). Chiefly n, dial. S. abroach. arch. a. To 
broach (a cask, liquor). b. To set on foot, give 
publicity to. S. afloat. arch. a. To launch, 
float. b. To bring to the surface (as the dregs of a 
liquid); hence fig. to set (esp. something bad) in 
motion, set agog, stir up, make active. S. apart. 
To separate for a special purpose; to devote to 
some use. S. aside. a. To put on one side, Tb. 
"To discontinue the performance or practice of. 
€. To dismiss from one's mind, abandon the 
consideration of. d. To reject or throw over 
as being of no value, cogency, or pertinence; to 
Over-rule, e. To discard or reject from use or 
Service, in favour of another. f. To annul, 
quash, render void or nugatory. Chiefly Law. 
[3 To separate out for a particular purpose. S. 

ack. a. To hinder the progress of, give a check 
io. b. To put (a clock, its hands) to an earlier 
time. c. intr. To flow in the reverse direction. 
S. by. To lay up or lay by for future use. S. 
down. a. See simple trans. senses and DOWN 
adv. b. To place so as to rest upon a surface; 
to put down, as upon the ground. Also absol. 
(b) To cause or allow to alight from a vehicle; 
to ‘drop’ (a person at a place). Also absol, c. To 
put down in writing or in print; to put on paper; 
to enter in a catalogue or account; to write out, 
compose; to put on record; to relate. (b) To put 
down, as in a schedule or table, 40 be performed at 
a certain time; Tto appoint a time for the per- 
formance of (something). d. To estimate, reckon; 
now only, to regard (a person) as, take (him) for, 
consider (him) £o be (so-and-so). e. refl. To begin 
to devote oneself to. It. intr. To be encamped; 
to ‘sit down’ before (a town) to besiege it. S. 
forth. a. To promulgate, publish, issue (a reg- 
ulation, proclamation, etc.). b. To publish (a 
literary work), c. To express in Ronde give an 
account of, paeent a statement of, esp. in 
order, distinctly, or in detail; to declare, expand, 
relate, narrate, state, describe. d. To adorn, 
decorate, Now rare. e. intr. To set out on a 
journey, against an enemy, in pursuit, etc. S. 

forward (}forwards). a. To carry, send, or 
thrust forward. To s. one's (best) foot forward 
see Foor sb. b. To assist (a person) in the way of 
Progress; to help on (a matter, plan, etc.); to 
advance, promote, c. To put forward, promul- 
gate; to advance (an opinion) d. intr. To 

forward, set out, start. S. m. See simple 
trans, senses and IN adv, b. intr, To set to work, 
begin (upon something); esp, followed by to, 
for. Obs. exc. dial. c. To begin, become preva- 
lent: chiefly of the weather entering upon a 
particular state. d. Of a current or wind: To 
flow or blow towards the shore. S. off. a. See 
simple trans, senses and OFF adv. b. To start 
off, give (a 1 or thing) a start; to send off 
into a fit of laughter, ete. c. To apportion or 
an to a particular purpose; to portion off. 
d. To mark or measure off (a certain distance) 
on a surface; to lay off (the lines of a ship). e. 
To set in relief, make prominent or conspicuous 
by contrast. f. To show to advantage, enhance, 
embellish. 0 give a flattering description of, 
commend, praise, h. To take into account by 
way of compensation or equivalent; to put in the 
balance (against something); spec. in Law, to 
allow or recognize as a counter-claim. Also 
absol, i. intr. 
transf. to start (doing something). j. Printing. 
To soil the next leaf or sheet; said of the ink or of 


(a table, a room, ete.) for a meal i 
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out or arrange (things necessary for a meal, 
game, etc.), esp. on a table; to lay (a meal). (c) 
To arrange (objects) at proper intervals or with a 
due amount of display; spec. to plant out; to 
leave (plants) at a distance apart, by thinning. J. 
intr. To begin or start on a journey; to start on. 
one's way. (b) const. inf. To begin one's career 
or start off with the object of doing something; 
to lay oneself out (to do). k. To start on a certain 
course; to begin or start off (with or by doing 
something). S. over. fa. To convey to the other 
side of (a piece of water). Also absol. or intr. 
b. To make over, transfer. S. to. ta. To affix 
(one’s seal or signature). b. intr. To make a 
beginning; esp. to begin seriously or energetically. 
(6) Pugilism. To begin fighting (with). S. up. a. 
To place in a high or lofty position; to raise to an 
elevated situation. fb. To hoist (sail, a flag). C. 
To raise (a cry); to utter (vocal sound). Td. 
To put up for sale or auction. e. To post up (a 
paper or notice); to give notice of, advertise. 
[3 Nau. To take in the ‘slack’ of (shrouds, stays), 
make taut. &. To place in an exalted, eminent, 
orsuperior position; to raise to power or authority ; 
sometimes spec. to put on the throne. Also 
absol. (b) To appoint (an officer or functionary). 
(c) To appoint to or nominate for a position. h. 
To make (a person) elated, proud, or vain; 
esp. in pass. to be elated; to ‘stuck-up’. i. 
To place in an erect position; to set or stand 
upright; to erect (an image, statue); to raise (a. 
standard), (b) To s. up one's bristles: to be irate. 
To s. one's back up: see BACK sb.' J. To erect 
and make ready for use; to piteh (a tent); Tto 
erect (a building). k. To put together the parts of 
(a machine) and erect it in position. (b) To 
start (a piece of work) on a loom, ete. 1. T'ypogr. 
To put (types) into the composing-stick; to 
arrange (type) in words or blocks of words; 
to put (a book, etc.) into type. Also absol. m. 
To place (the dead body of an animal stuffed or 
otherwise treated for 1 aren in an erect 
or lifelike position. n. J be well (straight) set up: 
to have a stalwart, well-knit frame. o. To make 
erect and soldierly by drill. p. To put into 
operation; to bring into use or vogue; to establish 
a course or series of. Now rare. (b) To cause (a 
certain condition, esp. of disease) to arise. Often 
pass. d. To establish (a state of things, a custom, 
a form of government, a society, etc.). r. To 
set on foot, establish (a business, profession); 
to begin (housekeeping, life). (b) To begin the 
use or practice of; to adopt as part of one's 
establishment, etc. s. To provide (a person) with 
means; to place in a position of prosperity or in 
the way of retrieving one’s fortune; to set ‘on 
one’s legs’ again. t. To establish or start (a 
person) in a business or profession; transf. 
said of the money, stock, or outfit sufficient to 
equip a person. u. To bring to a proper state of 
health and strength; to restore to health, v. 
To put into an attitude of hostility or opposition; 
to incite, instigate. w. To put forward (a claim, 
defence, a case in law). x. To advance, propose, 
put forward (a theory, idea, plan). y. (orig. 
absol, of r.) To start in business, begin the exer- 
cise of a trade or profession. z. To s. up for. (a) 
To s. up for oneself, to start on a career on one's 
own account. (b) To lay claim to being (so- and- 
80). (c) To lay claim to (a quality, virtue, etc.). 
aa. (absol. of w.) To lay claim or pretend to be. 

bb. To' put up at an inn or other lodging. cc. 

o punt, esp. so as to get close to water-fowl 
to shoot them. dd. Of a soft-nosed bullet: To 
expand on impact. 

Set (set), ppl. a. OE. [pa. pple. of SET v.] 
l. In various strictly ppl. uses, with ref. 
to the corresponding senses of the vb.; 
esp. a. Of a task, a subject of discourse or 
Study: Imposed or prescribed. Now rare 
exc. in s. book. ME. b. Of the teeth: Clenched 
1810. c. Of types: That have been 'set 
up’ 1837. 2. Appointed or prescribed 
beforehand. Hence, Fixed, definite, not 
Subject to uncertainty or alteration. OE. 
3. Deliberate, intentional 1456. 4, (In s. 
battle, field) = PrTCHED ppl. a. 2. Now rare. 
late ME. 5. Formal, ceremonious, regular 
1513. 6. That has assumed a permanent form 
or condition; immovable, persistent 1605. 
7. With prefixed adv.: Having a specified 
Dosition, arrangement, build, adjustment, 
disposition, etc. ME. 
to talk on a S. Subject 1709. 2. 
can no wise affoord 1587. The 
8. time of eating 1769. No s. 


marked on lish barometers at the poi 
n a point 
30 inches. that the heicht of the mercury is 
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Comb.: s. changes Bellringing, = s. peal: s, 
dance, a quadrille, country-dance, or the like: 
s. iron Shipbuilding, a bar of soft iron, admitting 
Of being bent so as to be used for transferring 
curves from the scrive-board to the bending 
plate; s. line, a fishing-line with baited hooks, 
pegged or anchored; s. net, a fishing net fastened 
across a stream or channel, into which the fish 
are driven; fs, peal Bellringing, a ringing of a 
peal of bells in one position for a considerable 
length of time before a change is given; s. piece, 
(a) a painting or a sculptured group of figures; 
(b) a pieture or design composed of fireworks; 
S. scene, an apparatus built up and placed in 
position upon a theatrical stage before the rise of 
the curtain; a collection of side scenes, ‘skies’, etc, 
depending upon one another for à particular 
effect; so 8. scenery; S. square, (a) a plate of wood, 
metal, etc. in the form of a right-angled triangle, 
the aeute angles being either 60* and 30? or both 
45°, used by draughtsmen as a guide for drawing 
lines at one of these angles; (5) a form of T-square 
with an additional arm turning on a pivot, for 
drawing lines at fixed angles to the head; (c) a 
joiner's square, 

Set-, the stem of SET v. in comb., chiefly in 
sbs. derived from phrases with advs. 

s.-in, the beginning of a period of time, a spell 
of weather, or the like; -up, (a) an object set up 
or upright; (b) the manner or position in which a 
Ly is set up; U.S., personal bearing or carriage; 
al 


Seta (st. ta). Pl. setze (siti). 1793. [L. 
seta, seta bristle.] 1. Bot. A stiff hair or 
bristle-like body. Also, the stalk which 
supports the theca or capsule of mosses. 
2. Zool. A bristle; a bristle-like appendage 
1820, 

Setaceous (sité'-fos), a. 1004. [f. mod. L. 
selaceus, f. L. sela bristle; see -ACEOUS.] 1. 
Having the form or character of a bristle, 
Chiefly in scientific use, of the nature of a 


seta or sete. 2. Bristly 1787. Hence -ly 
adv. 
Set-back. 1674. [f. vbl. phr. set bach. 


1. fig. A check to progress, a retardation or 
retrograde movement, a relapse, reverse. 2. 
Arch. A plain, flat set-off in a wall 1804. 3. 
A setting back or backward 1900. 4. U.S. = 
BACK-SET sb. 2, 1888, 

Set-down. (Stress variable.) 1701. |f. 
vbl, phr. set down.) 1. a. A single drive 
(ending where the passenger first alights) 
in a vehicle plying for hire; the distance 
covered by such a drive. b. A lift“ 1792. 
2. An unexpected and humiliating rebuff, 
Also, a severe scolding, 17806. 

Seti-, used as comb. form of L. sela SETA, 
as in: Setiferous, a. having sete or 
bristles. Se'tiform, a. having the form of à 
seta or bristle; bristle-shaped. Setiger 
(si-tid5ox), a setigerous worm. Seti-gerous 
a. furnished with or having sete. Seti'par- 
ous a. producing seti», 

Setness (se-tnés). 1642. f. SET ppl. d. + 
-NEss.] The quality, state, or character of 
being set; also, an instance of this. 

Sert-off. Pl, set-offs. 1021. . vbl. 
phr. set off.) 1. Something used to set off 
or adorn; an adornment, decoration, Or 
ornament. 2. The act of setting off on 4 
journey, etc.; a start 1759. 3. Comm. and 
Law. An act of ‘setting off’ one item of an 
account against another; an item or amount 
which is or should be set off against another 
in the settlement of accounts; a counter- 
claim, or a counterbalancing debt, pleaded 
by the defendant in an action to recover 
money due; also, this mode of defence 1766. 
b. More widely; A taking into account of 
something as a counterbalance to, or a 
partial compensation for, something else; 4 
counterbalancing or compensating circum- 
stance or consideration 1773. 4. a. Arch. 
(Also sefl-off.) = Orrser sb. 6. 1717. b. 
A similar reduction in a metal bar, ete. 
1830. 5. Printing, etc. The transference Of 
ink from one page to another 1842. b. An 
impression transferred 1839. 

3. b. Something is required from you as & 
off against the sin of your retirement 1799. L 

Seton (siton) sb. late ME. [- med.. 
setd(n-, app. f. L. seta bristle, in med-L. 
also silk. Cf. (O)Fr. séton.] Surg. b n 
thread, piece of tape, etc. drawn throug’ 
a fold of skin so as to maintain an issue or 
opening for discharges, or drawn through & 
sinus or cavity to keep this from healing up. 
2. The issue so formed 1597. 


set 
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1. S.-needle, a needle used for passing a s. 


through the skin. 
Setose (sitó"s) a. 1661. [— L. setosus, f. 


seta bristle; see -OSE*.] 1. Anat. and Zool. 

Set or covered with bristles or stiff hairs, 
bristly. Also, of a bristly nature. 2. Bot. 
Having sete or bristles 1760. 

Set-out. (Stress variable.) Chiefly collog. 
and dial, Pl. set-outs. 1806. [f. vbl. phr, 
set out.] 1. A display, e.g. of plate, china, 
food, etc.; a ‘turn-out’, i.e. a carriage with 
its horses, etc.; a person's ‘get-up’; a show 
or public performance. 2, A beginning or 
start 1821. 3. Outfit, equipment 1831. 

Sett: see SET sb. U and *, 

Settee’ (séti-). Now Hist. 1587. [= It, 
saettia, held to be f. saetta arrow i= L. 
sagitta.) A decked vessel, with a long sharp 
prow, carrying two or three masts with a 
kind of lateen sails, in use in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Settee’ (seti). 1716. [perh. a fanciful 
variation of SETTLE sb ; see RR,] A seat 
(for indoors) holding two or more persons, 
with a back and (usu.) arms. 

Setter (se-toz). late ME, If. SET v. + 
R.] I. One who or something which sets. 
1. gen. One who sets something specified or 
contextually implied. Often as the second 
element of a compound, as in BONE-SETTER, 
TyPE-SETTER, eto. b. With advb. extension 
or complement, as s.-forth, t-on, -up, etc. 
1548. 2. A workman employed to ‘set’ 
something, e.g. jewels, saws, razors, eto. 
late ME. 3. In Dice-play. The player who 
stakes on the throw of the ‘caster’ 1726. 4, 
In quarrying and mining work: The foreman 
by whom the contracts are made with the 
workmen 1884. 5. a. A confederate of 
sharpers or swindlers, employed as a decoy 
1592. b. A police spy or informer 1630. 6. 
A dog trained to ‘set’ game; esp. as the 
name of a special breed 1576, 

5. a. O "tis our S., I know his voyce: Bardolfe, 
what newes? SHAKS. 6. Of the breed now 80 
called, there are three varieties, the English, 
the Irish, and the Gordon setters. The name was 
formerly applied to a kind of spaniel, O. E. D. 

II. An instrument or tool used in setting; 
esp. in Gunnery, a wooden instrument used, 
with the aid of a mallet, to set the fuse into 
a shell 1526, 

Setter wort (se-toawaat). 1551. [- MLG. 
siterwort; the first element is of unkn. 
origin. See Wort.'] The plant Bear’s-foot 
or Fetid Hellebore, Helleborus fatidus ; also, 
the Green Hellebore, H. viridis. 

Setting (se: tin), vbl. sb. late ME. [f. Ser 
v + Nan. I. 1. The action of SET v. in 
various trans. senses, Also, the fact of 
being set. b. Sport. (a) The action of a 
dog in indicating game 1621. (b) The sport 
of ‘putting up’ game with a setter 1661. 2. 
iche manner or position in which anything 
1s set, fixed, or placed. late ME. 3. The 
manner in which a jewel is ‘set’ or mounted; 
concr. the frame or bed (of precious metal 
or the like) in which a jewel is set 1815. 
b. transf. and fig. A person's or thing's 
environment; literary or historical back- 
ground, or the like 1841. 4. The manner in 
Which a poem or form of words is set to 
Music; a piece of music composed for a 
Particular poem, eto. 1879. 5. Plastering. 
1028 finishing coat of plaster, the s. coat 

3. b. The s. of the piece is charming 1885. 
157 Senses related to intr. uses of SET v. 

* The sinking of a heavenly body towards 
and below the horizon; the quarter or 
direction in which a heavenly body sets. 

50, the fall of night or darkness. late 
En 2. The process or fact of becoming 
Thy hard, or stiff; coagulation 1791. 3. 
di © flowing of a current in a particular 

1 tion; the direction of flow 1595. 
Had. The Soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 

ower elsewhere its s, WORDSW. 3. fig. The 

lina tion 189. As current of human motive and 
Gomb.: s. coat, a finishing coat of fine plastering, 
pro, Te Dole, esp. one used by wild-fowlers for 
"s ins a boat or punt on mud-banks, securing 

unded birds, etc.; rule, a composing-rule. 


tSettin, 2 
1835. s dog. 1611. = SETTER I. 6. 
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Settle (se. t.), sb. [O E. sefl, corresp. to MLG., 
MDu. setel, OHG. sezzal (G. Sessel), Goth. 
sills :- Gme. *sellaz, *setlam, rel. to L. 
sella; see SADDLE.] 11. Something to sit 
upon; a chair, bench; stool, ete. —1483. 2. 
spec. A long wooden bench, usu. with arms 
2nd a high back, and having a locker or 
box under the seat 1563. 3. A ledge, raised 
platform 1611. 

Settle (se-tl), v. [OE. sellan (once) place, 
implied also in setlung sitting down, setting 
of the sun, f. sefl SETTLE sb.] I. To seat, 
Place. tl. trans. To seat; to put in a seat or 
place of rest; also, to cause to sit down 
~1692, 2. To place (material things) in 
order, or in a convenient or desired position; 
to adjust (e.g. one’s clothing) 1515. 3. 
To place (a person) in an attitude of repose, 
so as to be undisturbed for a time. Chiefly 
refi. 115. b. pass. To be installed in a 
residence, to have completed one's arrange- 
ments for residing 1643. 4. To cause to 
take up one's residence in a place; esp. to 
establish (a body of persons) as residents in a 
town or country; to plant (a colony) 1573. 
b. To fix or establish permanently (one's 
abode, residence, etc.) 1502. c. To assign 
to (à person) a legal domicile in a particular 
parish. Chiefly pass. 1572. d. To furnish 
(a place) with inhabitants or settlers 1702. 
15. To fix (something) in (a person's heart, 
mind, etc.) —1690. 16. To set firmly on a. 
BAS alii, to fix (a foundation) securely 
1066. 

2. He adjusted the cock of his hat a- new, 
settled his sword-knot STEELE. 3. The man.. 
settled her comfortably in the stern-sheets 
1893. b. We were soon settled in barracks 1837, 
4. Maryland. was first settled by Roman Catho- 
lics 1830. 6. Before the mountaines were setled. . 
was I begotten BIBLE (Geneva) Prov. 8:25. 

II. To come to rest after flight or wander- 
ing. 1. intr. Of a bird, flying insect: To 
take up a position of rest from flight; to 
alight on something ME. b. Of things, 
esp. flying or floating objects, also transf. 
and fig. of darkness, silence, etc.: To come 
down and remain. late ME. 2. To come 
together from dispersion or wandering; 
esp. Hunting, (of hounds) to keep steadily 
io the scent. late ME. 3. Of things: To 
lodge, come to rest, in a definite place after 
wandering 1622. b. Of pain or disease: To 
establish itself in or on a definite part of the 
body 1594. c. Of the wind: To become ‘set’ 
in (at, into) a specified quarter 1626. d. 
Of affections, etc.: To come after wandering 
to, become fixed on, an object 1628, 4, 
Of persons: To cease from migration and 
adopt a fixed abode; to establish a perma- 
nent residence, become domiciled. Also 
with down, in. 1627. b. Of a people: To 
take up its abode in a foreign country. 
Also, to establish a colony. 1682. 5. = to s. 
oneself (sense I. 3). To s. in: (a) to dispose 
oneself for remaining indoors; (b) now, to 
establish oneself in new quarters. 1818. 

1. The common blue fly which settles on meat 
1875. b. A deep gloom settled on his spirits 
1779. 3. b. A cough settled on her chest 1856, 4. 
My Father being a Foreigner of Bremen, who 
settled first at Hull DE FOE. 5. Like a clamour 
of the rooks. .ere they s. for the night TENNYSON. 

III. To descend, sink down; to lower. 
[From sense II. I.] 1. To sink down gradu- 
ally by or as by its own weight. Of the 
ground: To subside. Of a structure: To 
sink downwards from its proper level. ME. 
2. Naut. a. Of a ship: To sink gradually; 
also with down 1819. b. trans. To diminish 
the height of, to reduce to a lower level 
(a deck, topsail) 1625. 3. inir. Of soil, 
loosely compacted materials: To subside 
into a solid mass. Of new masonry or brick- 
work: To become consolidated by its own 
weight and drying of the mortar. 1560. b. 
trans. To cause to subside into a solid mass; 
to consolidate. Also with down, home. 
1611. 

1. The. . Pier. Was observed to s. 1751. 2. a. 
The ship was evidently settling now Fast by the 


head BYRON. 3. Roads s. in spring after frost. 
and rain 1828. b. Then give the whole a good 
watering to s. the soil 1845. d 

IV. To come or bring to rest after agitation. 
1. inir. Of a liquid: To become still after 
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agitation or fermentation, so that the 
suspended particles or impurities are 
separated as scum or sediment. late ME. b. 
trans. To cause (liquor) to deposit dregs or 
work off impurities; to clarify 1599. 2. 
intr. Of suspended particles or impurities 
in a liquid: To come to rest after agitation 
or disturbance; now chiefly, to sink to the 
bottom as sediment. Also fo s. out. late 
ME. 3. To subside, calm down; to become 
composed 1578. 4. trans, To quiet, tranquil- 
lize, compose (a person, his mind, nerves, 
etc); to allay (passion) 1530. b. To s. the 
stomach: to check vomiting or nausea 
1662. 5. To quiet with a blow; to knock 
down dead or stunned; to ‘do for’ 1011. 6. 
intr. To come to an end of a series of changes 
or fluctuations and assume a deflnite form or 
condition. Also fo s. down (to). 1684. b. Of 
the weather: To become steadily fine. Also, 
to s. (in) for: to come gradually to a steady 
condition of (rain, frost, etc.). 1719. 

3. Then till the fury of his Highnesse s. Come not 
before him SHAKS. Maurice Blake was too 
excited. .to s. at once to sleep 1896. 4. Hoping 
that sleep might s. his brains, with all haste 
they got him to bed BUNYAN. 5. There's nothing 

il s. me but a Bullet Swrrr. Phr, To s. (a 
person's) hash: see HASH sb. 2. 6. This smile 
should not s. into a simper 1859. 

V. To render or become stable or perman- 
ent; to fix or become fixed in a certain 
condition. 1. trans. To ensure the stability 
or permanence of (a condition of things, a 
quality, power, etc.) late ME. 2. To fix, 
make steadfast or constant (a wavering, 
irresolute or doubting person, heart, mind, 
etc.). late ME. 3. refl. To fix one's attention 
upon an object; to make up one's mind to do 
something; to set oneself steadily fo some 
employment. Now usu., to compose oneself. 
after excitement or restlessness and apply 
oneself quietly to work. (Often with 
down.) Also intr. in the same senses. 1530, 
4. trans. To secure or confirm (a person) 
in a position of authority, an office; to 
establish in an office, an employment 1548. 
b. (Chiefly Sc. and U.S.) To appoint (a 
minister) to the charge of a parish; also, 
to appoint a minister to (a parish) 1719. 
5. To establish (a person) in the matri- 
monial state. Now chiefly refi. and pass. 
1506. b. intr. ‘To establish a domestic 
state’ (J.) 1718. 6. trans. To secure (pay- 
ment, property, title) to, on, or upon (a 
person) by decree, ordinance, or enactment 
1625. b. Of a private individual: To secure 
(property, succession) to, on, or upon (a 
person) by means of a deed of settlement 
1661. 7. To subject to permanent regulations, 
to set permanently in order, place on a 
permanent footing (institutions, govern- 
ment); to bring (a language)into a permanent 
form 1597. b. To s. one's estate, one's affairs: 
to arrange for the disposal of one's property, 
the payment of one's debts, etc., esp. with a 
view to one's death, retirement from business, 
eto. 1652. 

1. "Tis hard to s, order once again TENNYSON, 3. 
When I s. myself down to my pursuits 1833. She 
went down into the drawing-room, and could not 
s. to anything 1865. 5. Phr. To s. in the world or 
in life. b. Why don't you marry, and s.? SWIFT. 
6. The statute settling the present title to the 
Crown 1863. b. I..have settled upon him a 
pa Annuity for Life ADDISON. 7. To s. the 

overnment on a Parliamentary basis 1874. 
Tyndale, Coverdale, and Cranmer had done so 
much to s. our language 1886. b. I..made my 
Will, settled my estate, and took leave of my 
friends STEELE. 

VI. To fix (what is uncertain), to decide 


(a question). 1. To appoint or fix definitely 
beforehand, to decide upon (a time, place, 
plan of action, price, conditions, etc.) 
1596. b. To fix by mutual agreement 
1620. c. intr. To come to a decision; to 
decide do do something; to decide upon 
(a plan of action, an object of choice) 
1782. 2. trans. To decide (a question, a 
matter of doubt or discussion); to bring to 
an end (a dispute) 1651. b. Law. To decide 
(a case) by arrangement between the con- 
testing parties. More fully, fo s. out of 
court. 1900. c. To put beyond dispute (a 
principle, fact) by authority or argument 
1733. 3. inir. To come to terms or agreement 


SETTLED 


with a person 1527. b. To make an arrange- 
ment to compound with a creditor 1838. 4. 
trans. To close (an account) by a money 
payment; to pay (an aceount, bill score) 
1687. b. absol. or intr. To settle accounts 
by payment. Chiefly const. with. 1788. 

1. Then it's as good as settled 1891. b. We have 
at last settled that Business 1687. c. But settling 
upon new clothes is so trying Harpy. 2. In 
settling the value of a copyhold fine 1883. The 
dispute at Llandulas quarries has been settled 
1886. 4. b. The ‘settling’ days occur twice in 
each month, when the transactions of the px 
ceding fortnight are settled for in cash 1873. 

Settled (se-t'ld), ppl. a. 1556. [f. prec. + 
-ED'] In various senses of the vb.; firmly 
fixed, established, determined, etc.; b. 
spec. (Of weather of a specified kind.) 
Established and maintaining itself without 
change 1628; (of weather without specifica- 
tion) calm and fine 1717. Hence tSe'ttledly 
adv., -ness. 

Settlement (se-t'Imént). 1626. [f. SETTLE 
v. + -MENT.] I. 1. The act of fixing (a 
person or thing) in a secure or steady posi- 
tion; the state of being so fixed. b. Estab- 
lishment in life, in marriage, in an office 
or employment, in a permanent abode, 
(in Presbyterian churches) in a pastoral 
charge 1651. c. Legal residence or establish- 
ment in a particular parish, entitling a 
person to relief from the poor rates; the 
right to relief acquired by such residence 
1662. 2. The act of settling as colonists or 
new-comers; the act of peopling or coloniz- 
ing a new country, or of planting a colony 
1675. 

1. b. Every Man. e d] himself. toward the 
Attaining of his End; whether it be Honour, 
Wealth, Power, or any other sort of Advantage, 
or S. in the World 1692, 

IL. 1, The act or process of regulating or 
putting on a permanent footing; the act of 
establishing (public affairs, etc.) in security 
or tranquillity; a settled arrangement, an 
established order of things 1645. b. Decision 
of a question, dispute, etc.; the establishing 
of an opinion, the text of a document, etc. 
1777. 2. Law. The act of settling property 
upon a person or persons; the particular 
terms of such an arrangement; the deed or 
instrument by which it is effected. Often 
spec. — marriage s. 1077. b. U.S. A sum of 
money or other property granted to a 
minister on his ordination, in addition to his 
salary 1828. 3. The settling or payment of an 
account; the act of coming to terms (with 
a person) 1729. b. spec. The fortnightly 
(or, for government securities, monthly) 
settling of accounts on the Stock Exchange 
1772. 4. In India: The process of assessing 
the government land-tax over a specific area 
1789. 

1, The s, that should be made after the war 1900. 
2. Your wife..may..claim a s. out of it for 
herself and her children 1858. 

III. 1. The act of settling and clarifying 
after agitation or fermentation 1626. 2. 
A sinking down or subsidence (of a structure, 
loose earth, etc.) 1793. 3. The process of 
becoming calm or tranquil 1837. 

IV. An assemblage of persons settled in a 
locality. 1. A community of the subjects 
of a state settled in a new country; a tract 
of country so settled, a colony, esp. one in its 
earlier stages 1697, 2. In the outlying dis- 
tricts of America and the Colonies: A small 
village or collection of houses. Also, the 
huts forming the living quarters of the 
slaves on a plantation. 1827. 3. An establish- 
ment in the poorer quarters of a large 
city where educated men or women live in 
daily personal contact with the working 
class for co-operation in social reform 1884. 

1. Back s.: see BACK a. 1. Straits Settlements, 
the British possessions in the Malay Peninsula. 

Settler (se-tlor. 1598. [f. SETTLE v. + 
-ER*] 1. One who or a thing which settles, 
fixes, decides, ete. b. collog. Something that 
settles or ‘does for’ a person, a finisher; a 
crushing or finishing blow, shot, speech, 
etc. 1744. 2. One who settles in a new 
country; a colonist 1695. b. gen. One who 
settles in a place as a resident 1815, 3. 
Law. = SETTLOR 1800. 4. A pan or vat into 
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which a liquor is run off to ‘settle’ or 
deposit a sediment 1074. 

1. b. This was a s. I could make no answer to 
that Hoe. 2. The half-pay provincial officers are 
valuable settlers 1786. 

Settling (se-tlin), vbl. sb. 1440. [f. SETTLE 
v. + -ING.] The action of SETTLE v. 1. 
The action of fixing, establishing, arranging 
permanently, deciding, coming to rest, etc. 
1553. 2. The adjusting or liquidating of 
accounts; also s. up 1761. b. Settling day, 
a day appointed for settling accounts; 
spec. the fortnightly pay-day on the Stock 
Exchange 1806. 3. The action of sinking 
down, subsiding, forming a deposit or 
sediment, etc.; also, the result of this 1440. 
b. concr. Sediment, lees, dregs. Chiefly 
pl. 1594. 

Settlor (se-tlói). 1818. [Altered f. SETTLER; 
see -OR 2 d.] Law. One who makes a settle- 
ment of property. 

Set - to (set,td-). Pl. set-tos (-tü-z). 1743. 
lt. vbl. phr. set (o.] a. orig. Pugilism. The 
action of 'setting to'; hence, a bout or 
round; a pugilistic encounter or boxing 
match. b. gen. and fig. A fight, contest 
(often, a verbal dispute, sharp argument) 
1794. c. An attack or 'go' (af) 1801. d. 
Racing. The struggle at the end of a race 
between two horses that are nearly equal 
1842. 

Setule (si-tiul, se-tiul) 1826. [- mod. L. 
selula (also used), dim. of seta SETA.) A 
small seta or bristle. Hence Se: tulose, 
Se-tulous adjs. covered with setules. 

Setwall (se-twol). IME. zedewal, zeduale, 
cetewale — AFr. zedewale, OFr. citoual med. 
L. zedoale (cf. AL. zituale, cytowalla, ete. 
XIII), var. of zedoarium ZEDOARY.] fl. = 


ZEDOARY -—1640. 2. The plant valerian, 
Valeriana pyrenaica 1548. 
Seve (sv). 1742. [Fr. = sap. The 


fineness and strength of flavour proper to à 
wine. 


Seven (se-v'n), a. and sb. (OB. seofon = 
OFris. soren, etc., OS. sibun, OHG. sibun 
(Du. zeven, G. sieben, ON. sjau, Goth. 
sibun :- Gme. *sebum :— IE. *septrá, repr. 
by Skr, saptá, Gr. égsrá, L. seplem, OSI. 
sedmi.] The cardinal number next after 
six, represented by the symbols 7, VII, vii. 
A. adj. 1. In concord with a sb. expressed. 
b. Used predic. 1622. c. Used (a) symbolic- 
ally, often denoting completion or perfection 
(esp. in echoes of the Bible), or (b) typically, in 
expressions of time, etc. for a large number 
or quantity OE. 2. With ellipsis of sb. OE. 
3. a. Multiplying another numeral OE. 
b. Coupled with a higher (cardinal or ordinal) 
numeral, so as to form a compound (cardinal 
or ordinal) numeral OE. c. Forming frac- 
tional numerals 1720. 

1. When s. girls succeed each other in one 
family 1865. S. days. a week; the period of the 
Creation; in England a common term of im- 
prisonment. S. months' child, one born at the 
seventh month; a type of weakliness. b. The 
stars in her hair were s. ROSSETTI. c. Add thy 
Spear, A Weavers beam, and s.-times-folded 
shield Mint. This s. year(s, etc. (= a long 
period). 2. Sure it is no sinne, Or of the deadly 
seuen it is the least SHAKS. F. (i.e. hours) o' (tof 
the, ta) clock; also simply s.; half-past 8., 8. fifteen, 
etc. To be more than s., to ‘know one's way about’. 
The S., (a) the seven deacons of Acts 6:5; +(b) 
the Seven Sages of Greece (see SAGE sb.? B); (c) 
the seven Argive heroes that made war against 
Thebes. 3. Tomorrow I may be Myself with 
Yesterday's Sev'n Thousand Years FITZGERALD, 
b. The seuen and sixtieth Chapter 1579. Slashed 
by s.-and-twenty wounds CARLYLE. 

Special collocations: S. bishops, those who pro- 
tested against James II's Declaration of Indul- 
gence in 1688. S. champions, the national 
saints of England, Scotland, Wales, Treland, 
France, Spain, and Italy, viz. George, Andrew, 
David, Patrick, Denys, James, and Anthony. S. 
Tie er e PTE North and South 
hone ni uth Atlantic, and Indian 

B. sb. 1. The abstract number seven OE. 2. 
A set of seven persons or things 1590. b. A 
Playing card marked with seven pips 
1656. 13. In the game of hazard, with ref. 
to the throwing of a main —1839. 4, A person 
or thing numbered seven in a set or series, 
eg. in an eight-oared boat, the rower 


SEVENTH 


occupying the seat behind stroke, Also 
number 8. 1830. 

1. At sixes and sevens: see SIX sb. 2. 2. Of euery 
cleane beast thou shalt take to thee by seuens 
Gen. 7:2. b. With the s. and eight of diamonds 
1783. 3. Seven's the main: see MAIN $53; A 
gambling-house, whence many a bout of seven'g- 
the-main. has been had THACKERAY, 

Comb.: s.-bore, a shot-gun with calibre seven; 
-gills, a shark of the genus Heplanchus or 
Notidanus. 

Seven-day(s, -days', allrib. phr. 1797, 
1. Consisting of or extending over seven days 
or a week 1823. 2. Seven-day(s disease, a form 
of tetanus 1797. 

Sevenfold (se-vnfóld), a. and adv. [OK, 
seofonfeald; see SEVEN and -FOLD.] A. adj. 
1. Consisting of seven together or seven in 
one; having seven parts, divisions, elements, 
or units. b. Theol. (tr. eccl. L. septiformis.] 
Applied to seven gifts of the Holy Ghost 
enumerated in Isaiah 11:2; see also Rev. 
1:4. OE. 2. Seven times as great or numer- 
ous; seven times increased or repeated. 
Hence, typically = very great, strong, ete, 
OE. 3. Seven in number. poel. 1614, 

1. From seuenfold Nilus to Taprobany GREENE. 
b. Thou the anointing Spirit art, Who dost thy s. 
gifts impart 1627. 2. A s. night of superstitition 
and unbelief 1872. 3. Thebes of the gates s. 
Monnis. 

B. adv. In a sevenfold manner or degree; 
seven times. Hence, exceedingly, greatly. 
ME. 

The population. has multiplied s. MACAULAY, 

Se-ven-hilled, a. 1608. Standing on seven 
hills; epithet of the city of Rome. 

Se-ven-league(d, a. 1799. Seven-league(d 
boots (Fr. bottes de sept lieues], the boots in the 
fairy story of Hop o' my Thumb, which 
enabled the wearer to cover seven leagues at 
each step. Hence allus. = of enormous size 
or speed. 

Sevenpence (se-v'npéns) 1071. f. SEVEN 

+ PENOE.] A sum equal to seven pennies. 

Sevenpenny (se-v'npéni) a. late ME. 
[See PENNY sb. III.] Costing or valued at 
sevenpence; hence ttrifling, contemptible. 

Seven sisters. ME. 1. The Pleiades. 2. 
Hist. Seven cannon, resembling each other 
in size and make, cast by Robert Borthwick 
and used at the battle of Flodden 1513. Y 

Seven sleepers. OE. [tr. L. septem dormi- 
entes.] Seven youths of Ephesus said to have 
hidden in a cave during the Decian persecu- 
tion and to have slept there for several 
hundred years. Also occas. transf. in sing. 

Seven stars. [OE. seofon sleorran.] 8. 
The Pleiades. b. The Great Bear. —1860. 

Seventeen (sev’nti-n, se-v'ntin; see -TEEN), 
a. and sb. ([OE. seofontiene = Ohris. 
soventene, OHG. *sibunzehan (G. siebzehn), 
ON. sfautjdn; see -TEEN.] The cardinal 
number next after sixteen, composed of ten 
and seven, represented by the symbols 17, 
XVII, xvii. A. adj. 1. In concord with a 8b. 
expressed. Also, qualifying a higher num- 
eral. 2. With various ellipses, esp. of years 
ME. 

1. There was an old woman toss’d in a blanket, 8. 
times as high as the moon 17.. 2. From. seuentené 
to seuen and twentie (the most dangerous tyman 
all a mans life) Aschau. Sweet s., used typically 
for the most attractive period of a girl's life. $ 

B. sb. The abstract number seventeen; 
symbol representing this 1594. 

Seventeenth (sev’nti-np, nev a. 
sb.  [OE. seofontéopa; see pred 
-TEENTH.] A. adj. The ordinal number 
corresponding to the cardinal 1 
qualitying a sb. expressed or implied. 575 
1. A seventeenth part 1728. 2. Mus. A 5 
seventeen degrees above or below & 105 
note (both notes being counted); the in! its 
between, or consonance of, two notes se bis 
teen degrees apart; a chord containing 
interval 1597. FA 

Seventh (se-v'np), a. and sb. [New 0 
tion, directly f. SEVEN + z, repl. (i) 
(Anglian) seofunda, ME. sevende, 
seofoba, ME, sevepe.] The ordinal 
corresponding to the cardinal SEVEN. dere 
1. In concord with a sb. expressed or 7 S. 
stood. b. With various ellipses 1998. rf. 
heaven: see HEAVEN sb. 1818. 3, = SEVE 
LY (rare) 1576. 


and 


SEVENTH-DAY 


1. b. He ordered me to picket two squadrons of 


the s. 1841. 
B. sb. 1. = Seventh part 1557. 2. Mus. a. A 


note seven degrees above or below a given 
note (both notes being counted); the note 
immediately below the octave in a scale — 
leading note. b. The interval between two 
notes seven degrees apart. c. (In full, 
chord of the s.) A chord consisting of a note 
together with its third, fifth, and seventh; 
denominated from that note of the scale 
which forms the root, as dominant s., tonic s. 
1591. 

Se-venth-day. 1684. The seventh day of 
the week, Saturday; the (Jewish) Sabbath; 
transf. Sunday 1692. b. In the designations 
of bodies of Christians who observe the 
seventh day of the week (Saturday) as the 
principal day of rest and religious observance 
1684, 

b. S. adventists, a millenarian sect holding sabba- 

Ies principles. S. Baptist: see SABBATARIAN 
8b. 3. 
Seventhly (se-v’npli), adv. 1532. f. 
SEVENTH a. + -LY*.) In the seventh place (in 
an enumeration). b. as sb, with ref. to the 
heads of a sermon 1815. 

Seventieth (se-v’ntiép), a. ME. If. next 
+ -eth, -TH*.] The ordinal numeral corre- 
sponding to the cardinal SEVENTY. 

Seventy (se-v'nti), a. and sb. [OE. (hund)- 
seofontiy = OS. sivuntig, OHG. sibunzug, ON. 
sjautigr; ; see SEVEN, -TY*.] A. adj. 1. The 
cardinal number equal to seven tens, repre- 
sented by 70. LXX, or Ixx; a. with sb. 
expressed or implied. b. With various 
ellipses. late ME. 2. In comb. with numbers 
below ten (ordinal and cardinal), as seventy- 
one, one and s., 8. and one, seventy-first; of- 
ten with ellipsis (e.g. of years) ME. 

1. A ship. that carried s. guns CLARENDON, b. 
My first friendship at sixteen, was contracted with 
aman ofs. POPE. The S., (a) the s. disciples of our 
Lord whose mission is recorded in Luke 10:1; (b) 
=SEPTUAGINT. 2. S.-five (= Fr. soizante-quinze), 
a French rapid firing 75 mm, field gun. S.-four, a 
ship carrying s.-four guns (now Hist.). S. twos, 
8.-twomo |  72mo|, the size of the page of a book 
n E each leaf is one 8. -second part of a whole 

B. sb. 1. A set of seventy persons or things 
1500. 2. T'he seventies: the decade 70 to 79 in 
& century or in a person's life 1865. 

Seven year(s, -years', alirib. phr. 1593. 
Consisting of or lasting for seven years; 
having a period of seven years. 
ese, (this) seven years day, this long time. 
Seven Fears War, the third Silesian war (1756— 
63), in which Austria, France, Russia, Saxony, 
and Sweden were allied against Frederick II of 
Prussia, 

Sever (Se. voa), v. late ME. [~ AFr. severer, 
OFr. sevrer (now, wean) :- Rom. *seperare, 
for L. separare SEPARATE v.] I. trans. 1. To 
put apart, set asunder'(two or more persons 
orthings, or one from another). tb. To part or 
Temove by some technical process (a sub- 
stance) from another with which it is 
combined or mixed —1796. tc. (In Biblical 
language.) To set apart or segregate for a 
Special purpose. Also with out. 1718. 2. To 
separate in thought or idea; to distinguish, 
at as distinct; to mark off from. late ME. 
i . To keep distinct or apart by an interven- 
ng barrier or space. Of the intervening 
odium: To occupy the space or interval 

etween. late ME. 4. To divide into (two or 
D) Parts. Now rare or Obs. exc. as in 5. 
ie ME. 5. To part or divide suddenly or 
forcibly; to cut in two, cleave or rend 
ae: late ME. b. To break up, scatter, 
fisperse (an assemblage or company of 
individuals). Now rare. late ME. 6. ‘To 
Part by violence from the rest’ (J.); to 
Separate suddenly and forcibly; to cut, tear, 
ex ull oft 1626. J. Law. a, To divide (a joint 
ed into independent parts 1544. b. To 
fe i ch (growing fruit or trees, minerals, 
8 ni ures, etc.) from the soil 1602. c. To 
à Parate and remove (one of the plaintiffs in 

joint action, when he is nonsuited) 1602. 
T To Dart (two or more defendants) in 
heir trial 1600. 8. absol. To make a separa- 
don or division (between). rare. 1611. 

Her rf E harm Befall thee sever'd from me MILT. 
revolu pg are sever'd as to speak TENNYSON. A 
on which severed England from the 
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papacy 1856. 2. Heisa poor Divine tha: 

the good from the bad 1054. 3. Immense Tie 

space that severed us! WORDSW. 5. Thus it was 

0 EA m pevered 3961. 6. I struck, 
e blow 

Nom: je tangled root I severed 

II. intr. 1. Of a person: To go away, part, 
be sundered from. Of two or more: To be 
separated, quit each other, go asunder, part. 
late ME. b. Of things 1545. c. Of a whole or 
aggregate: To part, become divided, be sepa- 
rated into parts. late ME. 2. Law. a. Of two 
or more defendants: To plead independently 
1625. b. Of joint tenants: To divide their 
jointure 1895. 

1. Ae fond kiss, and then we s. BURNS. 2. a. The 
defendants had severed in their defence to the 
action 1884. Hence Se-verable a. capable of 
being severed. 

Several (se-véral), a., adv., and sb. late 
ME. I- AFr. several (whence AL. severalis) — 
AL. separalis, f. L. separ separate.] A. adj. I. 
Existing apart, separate. tl. Having a 
position, existence, or status apart; separate, 
distinct —1707. 2. Qualifying a pl. sb.; 
Individually separate, different 1445. b. In 
legal use: More than one 1531. 3. Being one 
of a number of individuals of the same class 
1543. 4. As a vague numeral: Of an in- 
definite (but not large) number exceeding 
two or three; more than two or three but not 
very many. (The chief current sense.) 1061. 
tb. A good many —1793. c. ellipt. and absol., 
esp. followed by of 1085. 5. Of diverse 
origin or composition —1074. 

1. The Reeve, the Miller, and the Cook, are s. 
Men DRYDEN. 2. It seems to have been built at s. 
times, and by different Persons 1710. Three s. 
pillars, each a rough-hewn stone WORDSW. Now 
combine These s. propositions 1866. b. S. counts 
on the same cause of action shall not be allowed 
1853. 3. Every or each s.: every or each individual 
or single; Ile kisse each seuerall paper, for 
amends SHAKS. 4. Some of the men. remem- 
bered..to have seen s. strangers on the road 
STEVENSON. c. There are still s. of these Topicks 
that are far from being exhausted ADDISON. 

II. Pertaining to an individual person or 
thing. 1. Chiefly Law. (Opp. to common.) 
Private; privately owned or occupied. late 
ME. 2. Belonging, attributed, or assigned 
distributively to certain individuals referred 
to; different for each respectively 1457. 3. 
Law. (Opp. to joint.) Pertaining separately to 
each of the tenants of an estate, parties to a 
bond or suit, etc. Of inheritance, tail: By 
which land is conveyed or entailed to two 
persons separately by moieties. Of an 
obligation to which several are parties: 
Enforceable against each of the parties inde- 
pendently of the others 1532. 

1. The commons..are inclosed, made seueral 
1583. S. fishery, a right to fish derived through or 
on account of ownership of the soil, 2. Bid each 
kinde their severall places fill P. FLETCHER. 
While each pursues hiss. road WORDSW. 3. The. . 
rule of law is, that a contract of s. persons is joint 
and not s. 1863. 

fB. adv. — SEVERALLY adv. —1777. C. sb. 
1. In several [AFr. en several Of land, 
pasture: As private property; in private 
hands, under separate ownership, not com- 
mon -1707. b. Separately, individually; 
apart from others or the rest; as a separate 
member, unit, etc. Now rare. 1586. 2. Land 
in private ownership or over which a person 
has a particular right; chiefly, a plot of such 
land; esp. enclosed pasture land, as opp. to 
common. Obs. exc. dial. 1460. tb. gen. 
Private property or possession —1642. 3. pl. 
ta. Particular or individual pointe, parts, or 
qualities; particulars, details —1703. tb. 
Individual persons or things 1650. c. 
Several persons or things. Se., Ir., and U.S. 
1654, 

1. a. Good store of Pasture, either in s. or com- 
mon 1707. b. They all, will fight in seuerall then 
CHAPMAN. 3. a. All our abilities, gifts, natures, 
shapes, Seuerals and generals of grace SHAKS. b. 
int. T. I. Ii. 226. 

Se · veral- fold, a., adv., and sb. rare. 1738. 
[f. SEVERAL d. + -FOLD.] Used like MANIFOLD, 
but with the implication of not very many. 

Severality (sevére-liti). rare. 1562. lalt. 
of SEVERALTY by substitution of -ITY.] 
pl. Individual or particular points, matters, 
or objects. 

Se-veralize, v. rare. 1645. [f. SEVERAL d. + 


SEVERE 


AB.] trans. To separate or -distinguish 
(from). 

Severally (se-vérili), adv. late ME. 
If. as prec. + -LY*.] 1, Separately, individu- 
ally; each of a number of persons or things 
by himself or itself; each successively or in 
turn. b. In legal language, opp. to jointly 
1447. 2. Apart from others or from the rest; 
not together or ina company; independently. 
arch. 1530. 3. Respectively 1585. 4. 
Differently, variously —1644. 

1. He turned s. to each for their opinion GoLDsM. 
2. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob..to whom the 
Promise of the Blessed Seed was s. made 1709. 
3. The parts which I and they have s, taken 1827. 

Severalty (se-vórálti) 1449. [- Ar. 
severalte, -aute, whence AL. separalitas 
(XIV); see SEVERAL, -TY'.] 1. The condition of 
being separate or distinct; separateness, 
distinctness, independence. 2. Land held by 
an individual not joined with other owners. 
The condition of land so held;.a state of 
being owned by individuals. 1570. 

2. Till land is placed in a state of s.,. .inelosures 
are seldom erected in any country 1814. 

Phr. In severalty [A Fr. en severalte]. a. Law. Of 
land: (Held) in a person's own right without being 
joined in interest with another (opp. to joint- 
tenancy, coparcenary, and. tenancy-in-common) ; 
(held) as private enclosed property (opp. to com- 
mon). b. Separately, apart from others, particu- 
larly. c. In or into several divisions or parts, 

Severance (se-vérüns). late ME. [- AFr. 
severance, OFr. sevrance, f. severer, sevrer; see 
SEVER v., -ANCE.] 1. The act or fact of sever- 
ing; the state of being severed; separation. 
2. Law. a. The division of a joint estate into 
independent parts; the destruction of the 
unity of interest in a joint estate 1539. b. 
The detaching of fruit, minerals, fixtures, 
etc. from the soil 1602. c. The separation of 
two or more parties joined in a writ 1007. 

1. Our s. from the British empire 1787. To 
draw..lines of s. between truth and falsehood 
GLADSTONE. 

Severe (sivi*1), a. 1548. [- (0) Fr. sévère or 
L. severus.) I. Rigorous in condemnation or 
punishment. 1. Of persons, their disposition, 
etc.: Rigorous in one's treatment of, or 
attitude towards, offenders; unsparing in the 
exaction of penalty; not inclined to leniency. 
Also absol. b. Of a person's looks, demeanour, 
etc.: Betokening a severe mood or dis- 
position 1565. 2. Of law, judgement, punish- 
ment, discipline, and the like: Involving 
strict and rigorous treatment; carried out 
with rigour; not leaning to tenderness or 
laxity; unsparing 1502. b. Of a compact: 
Stringent. Of an account: Unsparingly 
exacted. 1591. 3, Unsparing in censure, 
criticism, or reproof 1561. 

1. His seuere wrath shall he sharpen for a sword. 
Wisd. 5:20. Men of s. tempers 1715. Justice, to 
herself s. GRAY. b. The Iustice,..With eyes 
seuere, and beard of formall cut SHAKS, 2. 
Severer penalties awaited drunkenness, dissipa- 
tion, or dicing 1861. b. Strict and seuere Couen- 
ants SHAKS. J. Her very appearance was sufficient 
to silence the severest satirist of the sex GOLDSM. 
Phr. To be s. on (or upon): to pass harsh judge- 
ment upon, ‘to be hard upon’. 

II. Conforming to a rigorous standard. 1. 
Extremely strict in matters of conduct or 
behaviour; austere with oneself 1565. 2, Of 
intellectual operations, thought, ètc.: Con- 
forming to an exacting standard of mental 
effort; rigidly exact or accurate; not shrink- 
ing from what is toilsome or difficult 1605. 
3. Of style, ete.: Shunning redundance or 
unessential ornament; sober, restrained, 
austerely simple 1665. 

1. Come, you are too seuere a Moraller SHAKS. 
The Spartan manners were rough, simple, and s. 
1828. 2. Truth s., by Fairy Fiction drest GRAY. 
absol. Happily to steer From grave to gay, from 
lively to s. Pork. 3. Even Brummel..was 
marked by the severest simplicity in dress 1856. 

III. Ot impersonal agencies: Pressing 
hardly, rigorous. 1. Of the weather, ete.: 
Causing great discomfort or injury to living 
things; very cold, wet or stormy 1676. b. 
Of fire or light: Painfully or searchingly 
intense (rare) 1652. c. Of an attack of illness 
or disease: Attended with a maximum of 
pain or distress, violent 1725. 2. Of pain, 
suffering, loss, or the like: Grievous, extreme 
1742. 3. Of events or circumstances, labour 
or exercise, a struggle, test, trial, etc.: Hard 


SEVERELY 


to sustain or endure; arduous 1774. 4. collog. 
(chiefly U.S.) A vague epithet denoting 
superlative quality; very big or powerful; 
hard to beat 1834. 5. quasi-adv. Severely 
1599. 

1. This had been the severest winter that any 
man alive had known in England EVELYN. c. I 
finally caught a s. cold 1823. 2. The loss inflicted 
on the infantry was also s. 1838. 3. The pace was 
toos. 1867. 5. The Lord shall scoff them, then s. 
Speak to them in his wrath MILT. Hence Seve-re- 
ness. 

Severely (sivi’-ali), adv. If. prec. + -LY*.] 
In a severe manner, in various senses; phr. 
io leave or let s. alone, to avoid, ignore, or 
isolate deliberately or of set purpose. 

Severity (stve-riti). 1481. (- (O)Fr. 
sévérité or L. severitas, f. severus; see SEVERE, 
-ITY.] 1. Strictness or sternness in dealing 
with others; stern or rigorous disposition or 
behaviour; rigour in treatment, discipline, 
punishment, or the like 1530. b. An act or 
instance of severity 1538. c. Harshness of 
judgement, criticism, or rebuke. Also pl. 
severe rebukes or criticisms. 1660. d. 
Sternness of aspect or countenance; a severe 
look or expression 1711. 2. Strictness or 
austerity of life, morals, etc. 1481. 3. Strict- 
ness in matters of thought or intellect; 
rigid accuracy or exactness; undeviating 
conformity to truth or fact. Also pl. 
instances of this. 1638. 4. Austere purity or 
simplicity of style, taste, etc. 1709. 5. 
Rigour orinclemency (of weather or climate); 
esp. extremity of cold 1076. 6. Violence or 
acuteness (of illness) 1808. 7. Grievousness 
(of affliction, penalties, eto.) 1849. 

1. Excessive s. in the laws HUME. c. Bacon has 
been judged with merciless s. 1884, 2. He affected 
the 8. of the Stoic 1741, 3. The process of reason- 
ing called deductio ad absurdum, which even the s. 
of geometry does not reject BURKE. 4. The s. of 
French taste GoLpsM. 7. The tax falls with 
excessive and undue s. upon one class 1893. 

Severy (se-véri). late ME. [- AFr. *civorie, 
OFr. civoire CIBORIUM.] Arch. A bay or 
compartment of a vaulted roof. Also, a 
compartment or section of scaffolding. 

Seville (se-vil), a. late ME. [Name (Sp. 
Sevilla) of a city and province of Andalusia, 
used attrib.] +1. S. oil: olive oil brought from 
S. —1618. 2. S. orange: the bitter orange, 
Citrus bigaradia, used for making marma- 
lade 1593. 

Sèevres (sévr), a. 1764. [Name of a town 
in France, near Paris.] The designation of a 
costly porcelain made at Sèvres. Also absol. 

|\Sevum (si. vim). 1440. [L. sevum, sebum. 
Cf. SEBUM.] Suet, as used in pharmacy. 

Sew (se), v.“ Pa. t. sewed (só"d). Pa. 
pple. sewed, sewn (són) [OH. siwan, 
stowan = OFris. sia, OHG. siuwen, ON. 
spja, Goth. siujan :- Gme. *siwjan, f. IE. 
*siw- *sju, repr. also by L. suere Gr. (xac)- 
ovew.] 1. trans. To fasten, attach, or join 
(pieces of textile material, leather, etc.) by 
passing a thread in alternate directions 
through a series of punctures made either 
with a needle carrying the thread, or with an 
awl; to make the seams of (a garment, ete.). 
b. Surgery. = s. wp: see 4 a 1502. c. Book- 
binding. To fasten together the sheets of (a 
book) by passing a thread or wire backwards 
and forwards through the back fold of each 
sheet, so as to attach it to the bands: dist. 
from stitch 1637. 2. absol. and intr. To work 
with a needle and thread 1450, 3. trans. = 
8. up: see 4 b ME. 4. S. up. a. To close (an 
orifice, a wound, also anything that en- 
velops) by stitehing the edges together 1490. 
b. To enclose in a cover or receptacle and 
secure it by sewing 1011. c. slang. (a) To 
tire out (a horse) 1826. (b) To tire out, 
exhaust (a person); to nonplus, bring to a 
standstill; to put hors de combat; to outwit, 
cheat, swindle 1837, (c) To make hopelessly 
drunk 1829. 

1. Shoes, That are wel sowed 1576. To S. on a 
Button 1855. 3. The diamonds were sewed into 
her habit THACKERAY. 4. c. (b) ‘Busy!’ replied 
Pell; ‘I’m completely sewn up’ DICKENS. Hence 
Sewed (Scud) ppl. a. joined, etc. by stitching 
(esp. of books). Sewer (sō"-a1) sb. one who 


Sew, v.* 1440. [Back-formation from 
SEWER sb.] trans. To place (food) on the 
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table as a sewer does; intr. to act as a sewer 
—1609. 

Sew (sia), v." 1513. [- OFr. *sewer, aphetic 
var. of OFr. essever, essewer drain off :- Rom. 
*eraquare, f. L. ex EX-' + aqua water. Cf. 
med.L. seware, etc.] 1. trans. To drain, draw 
off the water from. Now dial. 2. intr. Of a 
liquid: To ooze out. (Said also of the con- 
taining vessel.) Now dial.1565. 3. Naut. Of a. 
ship: To be grounded or high and dry; to 
haveits water-line (so much) above the water 
1588. 

3. If the water has left her two feet, she has sued 
two feet 1882. 

Sewage (sid-eds), sb. 1834. [Formed 
after SEWER sb. by substitution of suffix; see 
-AGE.] 1. Refuse matter conveyed in sewers. 

. = SEWERAGE 1, 2. rare. 1834. 

1. fig. The literary s. which is pouring forth from 
the Paris press 1854. 

attrib, and Comb.: s. farm, a farm on which s. 
irrigation is practised; so s. farming; s. grass, 
grass grown on land fertilized by s.; s. irrigation, 
the system of disposing of liquid s. by turning it 
on to land. Hence Sew:age v. trans. to irrigate or 
fertilize with s.; to drain with sewers. 

Sewellel (siwe-lél). 1814. [Columbia River 
Indian.] A small rodent, Haplodon rufus, 
of the Western coast of the U.S. Called also 
mountain-beaver. 

Sewer (siz-o1), sb. late ME. [- AFr. 
sever(e, ONFr. se(u)wiere channel to carry off 
overflow from a fishpond (whence med.L. 
seweria) :- Rom. *exaquaria, f. *exaquare 
Sew v.] 1. An artificial watercourse for 
draining marshy land and carrying off 
surface water into a river or the sea. Also 
water-s. 2. An artificial channel or conduit, 
now usu. covered and underground, for 
carrying off and discharging waste water and 
the refuse from houses and towns 1606. 

2. Common 8., a drain through which all or a 
large part of the sewage of a town passes, a main 
drain collecting and discharging the contents of 
auxiliary drains: fig. London! the needy villain’s 

eneral home. The common s. of Paris, and of 

ome JOHNSON. 

Comb.: 8.-air, gas, atmospheric air mixed with 
gas formed by the decomposition of sewage; -rat, 
the brown rat (Mus manus) common in 
sewers and drains. Hence Sewrer v. trans. to 
furnish (a town, road, etc.) with a system of 
sewers. 

Sewer (sido), sb.! Now Hist. late ME. 
[Aphetie f. AFr. asseour, f. (O) Fr. asseoir 
place a seat for :- L. assidére, f. ad AD- + 
sedére Sit; see -ER* 3.] An attendant at a 
meal who superintended the arrangement of 
the table, the seating of the guests, and the 
tasting and serving of the dishes. Formerly 
an officer of the Royal Household. 

The s, with savoury meats Dish after dish, 
served them COWPER. 

Sewerage (sid-sredz). 1834. [f. SEWER 
Sb. + -AGE.] 1. Drainage by means of 
sewers; a system of draining by sewers. 2. 
concr. Sewers collectively; the system of 
sewers draining a particular locality 1834. 3. 
Sewage 1851. 

Sewin (sid-in). 1532. [Of unkn. origin.] A 
fish of the salmon tribe (Salmo cambricus or 
eriox), the bull-trout, found in Welsh rivers. 

Sewing (s6"-in), vbl. sb. ME. If. SEW v.! 
+ -ING..] 1. The action of SEW v.t; the use 
of a needle and thread; the uniting of pieces 
of material, etc. by this means. 2. concr. 
Work sewn; materials to be sewn; the 
stitches or seams of anything. late ME. 3. 
pl. Sewing thread or silk 1844. 

attrib. and Comb. as s.-class, -cotton, Maid, ete. ; 
S.-machine, a machine which performs the 
operation of sewing. 

Sewn (son) ppl. a. 1866. [pa. pple. of 
SEW v.] Stitched, fastened by means of 
sewing. Chiefly with prefix, as hand-s., 
machine-8. 

Sex (seks), sb. late ME. - (O) Fr. seze or L. 
secus.] 1. Either of the two divisions of 
organic beings distinguished as male and 
female respectively; the males or the fe- 
males (esp. of the human race) viewed 
collectively. 2. Quality in respect of being 
male or female 1526. 3. The distinction 
between male and female in general. In 
recent use: The sum of those differences in 
the structure and function of the reproductive 
organs on the ground of which beings are 
distinguished as male and female, and of the 
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other physiological differences consequent on 
these; the class of phenomena with which 
these differences are concerned 1631. «4, 
Used, by confusion, in senses of SEOT 1575. 

1. The fair(er), gentle(v), softer), weaker) 8., the 
devout 8., the second s., the female sex, women, 
The sterner s., men. The s., the female sex (now 
rare). Cf. Fr. le (beau) sexe. 3. Organs of s., the 
N organs in sexed animals or plants. 

'omb. s.-cell, a reproductive cell, with either 

male or female function; a sperm-cell or an egg- 
cell. b. Characterized by excessive or morbid 
consciousness of sex; pertaining to the reactions 
of a member of one sex to a member of the other; 
as sex appeal, instinct, urge. 

Sex (seks), v. 1884. [f. prec.] trans. To 


determine the sex of, by anatomical exam- 
ination; to label as male or female. 

Sex- (seks), repr. L. sex six in comb. (as in 
sexennis SEXENNIAL), occurs in many mod, 
formations, chiefly scientific or technical, 

1. Forming 1 compounds, as ser- 
locular, sexre 


second part of the compound, as si 
Also in sexvarlent a., having an equivalence of 
six, combining with or replacing six hydrogen 
atoms. 2. Combined with a nume 1 element; 
sexde-cimo = SEXTO-DECIMO; sexmille-nary, 
~mille-nnial adjs., of 6,000 years. 


Sexagenarian (se:ksüdsir än), a. and 
sb. 1738. [f. L. sexagenarius; see next and 
IN. ] A. adj, Of the age of si years. Also, 
characteristic of one sixty years old. 1862. B. 
sb. A person sixty years old 1738. Hence 


Sexagena · rianism, the state of being sixty 
years old. 

Sexagenary (sekswm.dsínüri) a. and sb. 
1594. [= L. sexagenarius, f. sexageni sixty 
each, distributive of sexaginta sixty; see 
Avi. ] A. adj. 1. Math. Of or belonging to 
the number 60; composed of or proceeding 
by sixties; pertaining to a scale of numbers 
of which the modulus is 60. 2. = prec. A. 
1638. 

1. S. arithmetic = SEXAGESIMAL arithmetic. S. 
table, a table of proportional parts which shows at 
sight the product or quotient of any two sex- 
agenary numbers. 

B. sb. t1. Math., Astr. = SEXAGESIMAL B. 


1728. 2. = prec. B. Now rare or Obs. 1814. 
Se-xagene. Also in L. form. 1570. [mod. L. 
use of fem. of late L. sexagenus containing 
60, or med. L. sexagena 60 pieces, f. L. 
serageni sixty each; see prec.] Math. A 
quantity or number multiplied by sixty or a 
power of sixty; an arc of sixty degrees. 
Sexagesima (seksüdge-simü) late ME. 
[eccl. L., fem. (sc. dies) of L. sexagesimus 
sixtieth, f. sexaginta sixty.] In full S. 
Sunday: the second Sunday before Lent. 
Sexagesimal (seksüdge-simál) a. and 8b. 
1085. [f. L. sezagesimus sixtieth + -AI^] 
A. adj. Proceeding by sixties; esp. pertaining. 
to, involving, or based upon division into 
sixty equal parts (as seconds and minutes). 
b. S. fraction: a fraction whose denomination 
is 60 or a power of 60 1685. 

S. arithmetic, a method of computation based 
n the number 60. S. table = SEXAGENARY 


B. sb. pl. Sexagesimal fractions; also, the 
system of sexagesimal fractions 1085. Hence 
Sexage-simally adv. into sixtieths. 

Sexcentenary (seks,se-ntiniri), a. and sb. 
1779. [In A. 1, f. L. sexcenteni 600 each; in 
A. 2 and B, f. SEX- + CENTENARY.] A. adj. 1. 
Pertaining to the number 600. 2. Relating to 
a period of 600 years 1864. B. sb. The gix- 
hundredth anniversary (of an event) 1885. 

Sexed (sekst), a. 1508. [f. SEX sb. + “ED? 
1. Pertaining to one or both of the sexes 
(specified by a prefixed word) 2. Of an 
animal or plant: Having sex; not neuter or 
asexual. 1891. Also with prefixed adv., as 
highly s., over-s. 

Sexennial (sekse-nial), a. 1046. (. le 
sexennis or sexennium + -AL'.] Continuing 
for a period of six years; occurring every 8 
years. Hence Sexe-nnially adv. 

Sexfoil (se-ksfoil), a. and sb. 1688. tt. 
SEX-, after trefoil, cto.] A. adj. Having six 


SEXI- 


foliations 1848. B. sb. Arch. and Her. = Stx- 
Fort 1088. So Se-xfoiled a. = A. 

Sexi-, occas. used as comb. form of L. sez 
six: Se-xifid = sezfid (see SEX- 1). Sexisyl- 
la:bic d., of six syllables; so Sexisy-llable. 

Sexless (se-kslés), a. 1598. [f. SEX sb. + 
-LEss.] Without sex; lacking the characteris- 
tics of sex; asexual. b. Nat. Hist. = 
NEUTER a, 4. 1827. Hence Se-xless-ly adv., 


-ness. 

Sexpartite (sckspa-ateit), a, 1760. [f. SEX-, 
after bipartite, tripartite, ete. Cf. PARTITE 
(Bot..] Divided into or consisting of six 

arts. 

Sext (sekst). late ME. [In 1 — L. serta 
(sc. hora hour), fem. of sextus sixth. (Cf. 
Prime sb. I.). In 2 — L. sextus (sc. liber 
book). In 8 — L. sexta (sc. pars part).] 
1. Eccl. The third of the lesser canonical 
hours; so called because belonging orig. 
to the sixth hour of the day (midday). 
Also pl. 2. Eccl. The sixth book added to the 
Decretals by Pope Boniface VIII. 1056. 3. 
Mus. a. An interval of a sixth. b. An organ 
stop of two ranks of pipes having an interval 
of a sixth between them 1876. 

Sextan (se'kstăn), a. 1657, E- med.L. sez- 
tana (sc. febris) XIU ; cf. QUARTAN, QUINTAN.] 
Designating a fever of which the paroxysms 
recur every fifth (according to old reckoning, 
every sixth) day. 

Sextant (se-kstánt). 1596. [- mod.L. use 
(by Tycho Brahe, 1602) of L. sextans, sextant- 
sixth part (of an as, etc.), f. sextus sixth.] 
11. The sixth part of the Roman as —1656. 12. 
The sixth part of a circle -1730. 3. An astro- 
nomical instrument resembling a quadrant, 
furnished with a graduated arc equal to a 
sixth part of a circle, used for measuring 
angular distances between objects, esp. for 
observing altitudes of celestial objects in 
ascertaining latitude at sea 1628. 4. Bot. 
Each of a group of six segment-cells 1875. 
5. Astr. The constellation Sextans 1795. 

Sextary (se-kstüri) late ME. [- L. sex- 
larius (also used), f. sextus sixth; see -ARY*.] 
l. An ancient Roman liquid measure con- 
taining the sixth part of a Conarus. 2. A dry 
measure containing the sixteenth part of a 
Mopivs. late ME. 

Sextet (sekste-t), Also -ett, 1841. [Al- 
teration of SzsTET after L. sez six.) 1. Mus. 
= SESTET 1. 2. A stanza of six lines 1850. 3. 
A group or set of six persons or things 1873. 

Sextic (se-kstik), a. and sb. 1853. [f. L. 
sextus sixth + -10; cf. contemp. QUANTIC, 
Quartic, QuinTiC.] Math. A. adj. Of the 
sixth degree or order. B. sb. A quantic, or 
equation, of the sixth degree; a curve of the 
sixth order 1872. 

Sextile (se-kstoil, -I), a. and sb. 1557. [- 
I.. sextilis, f. sextus sixth; see -ILE. Cf. 
Quintin, QvaRTILE.] Astrol. A. adj. S. 
aspect, the aspect of two heavenly bodies 
which are 60° or one sixth part of the zodiac 
distant from each other, B. sb. A sextile 
aspect. Phr. in (a) s. 1592. 

Sextillion (sekstilyon). 1690. [- Fr. 
sextillion, f. L. sex six, after septillion, ete.] 
Arith. The sixth power of a million, denoted 
by 1 followed by 36 ciphers. In American 
(and later Fr.) use, the seventh power of a 
thousand, denoted by 1 followed by 21 
ciphers. 

Sexto (se-ksto). 1847. [- L. sezto, abl. case 
Of sextus sixth; cf. QUARTO, etc.] The desig- 
nation of the size of a book, or of the page of 
a book, in which each leaf is one-sixth of a 
Sheet, 

Sexto-decimo (seksto,de-simo). 1688. [— 

. sexto decimo, abl. case of sextus decimus 
Sixteenth.] — DECIMO-SEXTO, SIXTEENMO. 
,Bextole (seksto-. 1854. [- G. seztole, 
p itrarily f. L. sextus sixth. Cf. QUINTOLE.] 
H us. A group of six notes to be played in the 
Ame of four, So Se-xtolet. 

,Sexton (se-kston. [Late ME. segerstane, 
e sexteyn — AFr., OFr. segerstein, 
ostein — med.L. sacristanus SACRISTAN.] 
Hid church officer having the care of the 
d ric of a church and its contents, and the 
'uties of ringing the bells and digging graves. 

Pop. use from the 16th c. usu. = bell- 
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Ep and grave-digger. 2. A sexton beetle 


1, I haue bin sixeteene „ 

ea de a don man and Boy 

'omb.: S. le, a beetle of the genus N. 
phorus; a burying beetle. Hence 1 
females, (or sacristan). Se· ætonship, the office or 
position of a s. 

Sextry (se-kstri. late ME. [perh. f. 
SEXTON after vestry, or alt. of OFr. sacrestie 
(mod. sacristie), med.L. sacristia.) tl. = 
Saoristy 1691. 2. The residence of a sacrist 
or sacristan 1585. 

Sextuor (se-kstiuoa). 1824. [~ Fr. sextuor, 


f. L. ser six, after quatuor quartet. Cf. 
SEPTUOR.] Mus. — SESTET 1. 
Sextuple (se-kstiup'D, a. and sb. 1626, 


[~ med.L. sextuplus, irreg. f. L. sex six, after 
late L. quintuplus QUINTUPLE, etc.] A. adj. 
Sixfold; six times as great or numerous; 
consisting of six parts or things. B. sb. The 
number which is six times a specified 
number 1657. Hence Se-xtuple v. trans. to 
multiply by six; intr. to increase sixfold. 
Sextuplet (se-kstiuplet). 1852. [f. SEX- 
TUPLE a. after (riplet.] A group, set, combina- 


tion, etc. of six things; esp. Mus. — SEX- 
TOLE. 
Sextuplex (se-kstiupleks), a. 1668. [- 


med. L. sextuplex, irreg. f. sex six, after L. 
QUADRUPLEX. Cf. SEXTUPLE.] Sixfold. b. 
Electric Telegr. Applied to a system by which 
six messages may be transmitted simul- 
taneously by the same wire 1889. 

Sexual (se-ksiuül, -kfu-), a. 1651. [- late 
L. sexualis, f. L. serus SEX.] 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to sex or the attribute of being either 
male or female; existing or predicated with 
regard to sex. 2. Pertaining to sex as con- 
cerned in generation or in the processes 
connected with this 1799. b. Of or pertaining 
to the organs of sex 1836. 3. Relative to the 
physical intercourse between the sexes or 
the gratification of sexual appetites, as s. 
morality, excess, etc. 1878. 4. Of animals and 
plants: Having sex; sexed; separated into 
two sexes; having sexual organs; producing 
offspring by means of se: congress. 
(Opp. to asexual.) 1880. b. Of reproduction 
in animals or plants: Taking place by means 
of the congress of the two sexes. (Opp. to 
aserual or agamic.) 1872. 5. Characteristic 
of or peculiar to the one sex or the other 1815. 

1. The stage of s. differentiation HUXLEY. 2. S. 
intercourse, copulation (of human beings) S. 
organs, the organs of s. generation in animals or 
plants. S. system (or method), the Linnwan 
classification of plants, based on the differences in 
their s. organization. b. S. diseases, diseases of the 
s. organs 1898. 2. S. cell, a male or a female 
reproductive cell; a sperm-cell or an egg-cell. 
5. Secondary 8. characters, those marks of sex 
(e.g. the beard in man, the distinctive plumage in 
birds) which are not immediately connected with 
the reproductive structure. Hence Se-xualist 
(rare), one who attributes sexuality to certain 
organisms; an adherent of the ‘s. system’ of 
botanical classification. Se'xualize v. trans. to 
make s., endow with sex, attribute sex to. 
Sexually adv. in a s. manner; with respect to 
Sex. 

Sexuality (seksium-liti -kfu-). 1800, [See 
SEXUAL d. and -ITY.] 1. The quality of being 
sexual or having sex. 2. Possession of sexual 
powers, or capability of sexual feelings 1879. 
3. Recognition of or preoccupation with what 
is sexual 1848. 

+’Sfoot, int. 1602. Shortening of God's foot; 
see s. —1662. 

Sforzando (sfoatsa-ndo). 1801. IIt., 
gerund of sforzare use force.] Mus. A direc- 
tion indicating that the note so marked is to 
be specially emphasized or rendered louder 
than the rest. Abbrev. sf., sfz. 

llSforzato (sfoatsa-to). 1801. [It., pa. pple. 
of sforzare.] = prec. 

lSéraffüto (sgraf ft. to). El. sgraffiti 
(sgraffi-ti). 1730. [Earlier (xvi) equiv. of 
GRAFFITO, s- repr. L. ez EX-'.] = GRAFFITO. 

Sh, a consonantal digraph representing the 
simple sound (f). From the time of Caxton 
it has been the established notation for (f) in 
all words except those in which (as machine, 
schedule, Asia, the derivs. in -tion, etc.) it is 
otherwise represented on etymological 
grounds. 


SHACKLE 


Sh (f) int. Also written 'sh (as if an 
abbrev. of hush). 1847. = HUSH int, 

tSh. Abbrev. of SHILLING. 3 

Shab (feb), sb. [OE. séeabb = 
*skabbr Scan sb.] 1. = Scan sb. 1-3, 
dial, a cutaneous disease in sheep. 2, 
slang. A low fellow —1851. Hence Shabbed 
a., tscabby; shabby (Obs. exc. dial.). 

Shab (feb), v. Obs. exc. dial. 1077. 
[Of obscure origin; sense 2 suggests con- 
nection with SHAB sb. 2.] 1. trans. with off: 
a. To get rid of; get (a person) out of the way. 
b. To put (a person) off with (something 
unsatisfactory) 1840. 2. intr. with off or 
away: To slink away, sneak off 1700. 

Shabby (fæ-bi), a. 1669. f. SHAB sb, + 
-Y.] 1. That has lost its newness or freshness 
of appearance; dingy and faded from wear or 
exposure 1685. b. Of persons, their appear- 
ance, etc.: Poorly-dressed, ‘seedy’ 1069. c. 
transf. Discreditably inferior in quality, 
making a poor appearance 1820. 2, Of persons, 
their actions, etc.: Contemptibly mean, 
ungenerous, or dishonourable. Often applied 
to conduct which is less friendly or generous 
than one had hoped for. 1679. b. Of a gift or 
the like: Small or poor as estimated by the 
giver's means 1753. 

1.A s. house DICKENS, An old book in a very 8. 
binding 1866. A poacher In s. velveteen 1884. b. 
A s. old half-pay father 1882. c. My Lord Duke’s 
entertainments were both seldom and s. THAOK- 
ERAY. 2. A s. excuse THACKERAY. b. This 8. 
mna was an insult to us 1857. Hence Sha'b- 

i-ly adv., -ness. 

Sha:bby-$enteel, a. 1754. Attempting 
to look genteel and to keep up appearances in 
spite of shabbiness. 

\\Shabracque, shabrack (fæ-bræk). 1667. 
[- G. schabracke, Wr. schabraque, of Hast 
European origin (Russ. shabrak, Turk. 
caprak). A saddle-cloth used in European 
armies. 

TlShabunder (fab»:ndoz) 1599. [- Pers. 
Sáh-bandar, lit. ‘king of the port'.] The 
title of an officer at native ports in the Indian 
seas, often also head of the customs —1797. 

Shack (fek), sb.' Now dial. 1530. If. 
shack, dial var. of SHAKE v.] 1. Grain fallen 
from the ear, and available for the feeding of 
pigs, poultry, etc., after the harvest; a 
supply of fallen grain for this purpose, Also, 
fallen beech-mast or acorns. 2. a. In phr. 
to be, go, run at 8., said of pigs, poultry, etc., 
when turned into the stubble to feed on the 
‘shack’. Hence b. The right of sending pigs 
or poultry to ‘run at s.' on another's land 
after the harvest; also, the right of pasturing 
cattle in winter on another’s land. 1629. 
3. An animal or animals ‘at s.“ 1842. 

Shack, sb.“ dial. and U.S. 1682. [perh. 
short for tshack-rag (xvii); cf. dial. shake, and. 
SHAKE-RAG, in same sense.] 1. An idle dis- 
reputable fellow, a vagabond. 2. A worth- 
less horse (U.S.) 1911. 

1. A fellow . having much the appearance of a 


town s. BORROW. 

Shack, sb.* U.S. and Canadian. 1881. 
[perh. shortened — Mex. jacal, Aztec 
zacatli wooden hut, which are more closely 
repr. by occas. U.S, shackle.) A roughly 
built cabin or shanty of logs, mud, ete. 

Shack (fmk), v.' dial. 1658. [f. SHACK 
sb. i] trans. To turn (pigs or poultry, etc.) into 
stubble-fields; also, of animals, to feed on 
(stubble). Also intr. to feed upon stubble. 

Shack, v. dial. 1787. [f. SHACK sb.'] 
intr. To idle away one’s time; to loaf about. 

Shackbolt (fz-kbó"lt). 1610. [perh. short- 
ened f. shackle-boll; see next.] Her. A shackle 
or fetter used as a charge. 

Shackle (fæ-k'l), sb. [OE. sé(e)acul, corr- 
esp. to LG. shákel link of a chain, shackle, 
hobble, Du. schakel, ON. skokull wagon- 
pole, f. Gme. *skak-, repr. also by OE. 
séeac, LG. schake; see -LE.] I. A kind of 
fetter. 1. A fetter for the ankle or wrist of a 
prisoner, usu. one of a pair connected to- 
gether by a chain, which is fastened to a 
ring-bolt in the floor or wall of the cell. 
In OE., a ring or collar for the neck of a 
prisoner. 12. A  fetter-like bond, esp. 
one used as an ornament, an armlet or 
anklet (rare) -1697. 13. A hobble for a horse 
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1. They resolved rather to dye Sighting then to 
live in schackells 1641. fig. To knock off the 
Shackles of Ignorance and Prejudice 1738. 

II. In techn. senses. 1, A ring, clevis, or 
similar device, used for attaching or coup- 
ling, so as to leave some degree of freedom of 
movement; often a U-shaped piece of iron, 
closed by a movable bar passing through 
holes in the ends; as, a fastening for a port- 
hole, a coupling for lengths of chain cable, 
the hinged and curved bar of a padlock 
which passes through the staple, etc. ME. 
2. Telegr. A form of insulator used in over- 
head lines for supporting the wire where a 
sharp angle occurs 1855. 

Comb.: s.-bar, (a) the swingle-tree of a coach, 
ete.; (b) U.S, the coupling between a locomotive 
and its tender; -bolt, the bolt which passes 
through the eyes of a s.; (Her.) this used as a 
bearing; -bone (Sc. and dial.) the wrist; -joint, 
(a) a joint in the form of a s. (sense II. I.), esp. 
one for adjusting the tension of rods, wires, etc.; 
(b) a peculiar kind of articulation in the vertebrae 
of some fishes, 

Shackle (fe-k'D, v. 1440. f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To confine with shackles; to put a 
shackle or shackles on. 2. To join, couple, or 
fix by means of a shackle. Also intr. for refl. 
1834, 3. T'elegr. To attach to or furnish with 
a shackle (SHACKLE sb. II. 2) 1852. 

1. Edmond Mortimer. .whome..Owen Glendor 
kepte in filthy prison shakeled with ms 1548. 
fig. The views of Paul were. Jess shackled by 
associations 1879. 

Shackly (fe-kli), a. U.S. and dial. 1848. 
[f. shackle, freq. of SHAKE v.; see -Y'.] Shaky, 
rickety; ramshackle, 

Shad (fed). [Late OE. séeadd, of unkn. 
origin.] 1. Any clupeoid fish of the genus 
Alosa; the British species are the allice, 4. 
communis or vulgaris, and the twaite (or 
herring-s.), A. finta; the common or white s. 
of America is A. sapidissima, and the 
Chinese s. is A. reevesi. 2. U.S. Applied to 
other fishes, as gizzard s., the genus Doro- 
soma; green-tailed, hard-head(ed, yellow 
tailed s., the menhaden; Ohio s., Pomolobus 
chrysochloris 1884, 

Comb. (U.S. names of plants which are in flower 
or fruit when the s. are found in the rivers, and of 
birds, insects, etc. that appear about that time); 
S.-berry, the s.-bush or its fruit; -bush, the 
5 Amelanchier, esp. A. canadensis, also called 

‘une-berry or service-berry; -fly, a fly which 
appears when s. are running; -frog, Rana 
halecina or virescens; -trout, the squeteague; 
-waiter, the Menomonee whitefish, Coregonus 
quadrilateralis. 

Sha-d-be:lly. U.S. 1842. f. prec. + 
BELLY sb.] In full, s. coat, a Quaker coat, so 
called from its shape; hence a Quaker. 

Shaddock (fæ-dğk). 1696. [After a Cap- 
tain Shaddock.] The fruit of Citrus decumana 
(also called POMPELMOOSE) resembling an 
orange, but very much larger. In stricter use, 
applied to the large pear-shaped varieties of 
the species, the smaller and rounder varieties 
being called grape-fruit. b. The tree bearing 
this fruit 1785. 

Shade (fé'd), sb. (OE. s&(e)adu fem. (obl. 
cases repr. by SHADOW), and obl. cases 
séeade, séeadu, ete. of stead n.] I. Com- 
parative darkness. 1. Partial or comparative 
darkness; absence of complete illumination; 
esp. the comparative darkness caused by a 
more or less opaque object intercepting the 
direct rays of the sun or other luminary. b. 
Sig. Comparative obscurity 1650. c. transf. 
A fleeting look of displeasure, a ‘cloud’ on a 
person's brow or countenance 1818. 2. pl. a. 
The shades (of night, of evening, ete.): the 
darkness of night; the growing darkness after 
sunset 1582. b. The shades: the darkness of 
the nether world; the abode of the dead, 
Hades 1594, 3. Drawing and Painting. 
Absence of complete illumination as repre- 
sented pictorially; the part or parts of a 
picture representing this; the darker colour 
expressing absence of illumination. Often 
in light and s. 1662. 4. Degree of darkness or 
depth of colour; hence, any of the slightly 
differing varieties of quality that may exist 
in what is broadly considered as one and the 
same colour 1690. b. transf. and fig. A 
minutely-differentiated degree or variety 
(of a quality, a condition, meaning, ete.), 
Often advb. with comparatives, a s. better, 
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less, etc. 1749. c. A tinge, a minute qualifying 
infusion (of some quality); collog., a minute 
quantity or portion added or removed 1791. 

1. The pensive s. of twilight was pleasing to her 
Mrs. RADCLIFFE. b. Phr. To be in the s., to be in 
retirement, to be little known. To cast, throw into 
the 8., put into the 8., to obscure by contrast of 
superior brilliancy, to surpass so as to render 
insignificant. c. A s. of annoyance crosses his face 
1879. 2. b. Then let our swords. . Dismiss him to 
the shades 1749. 3. fig. The shades which were in 
his private conduct, are to be forgotten BOSWELL. 
Light and s., in a literary work, a musical per- 
formance, or the like, the contrast necessary to 
artistic effect, of passages of lighter and graver 
tone, or of greater and less brilliancy. 4. b. 
Men of all shades of opinion., combined against 
him 1888. c. There was now in his conduct a s. of 
lunacy SCOTT. 

II. 1. A dark figure thrown upon a surface 
by a body intercepting light; a shadow. 
Now dial. and poet. OE. b. fig. An unsub- 
stantial image of something real; something 
that has only a fleeting existence, or that has 
become reduced almost to nothing. Now 
poet. or rhet. ME. 2. The visible but impal- 
pable form of a dead person, a ghost. Also, a 
disembodied spirit, an inhabitant of Hades 
(= L. umbra). Often collect. pl., the shades: 
the world of disembodied spirits, Hades. 
1616. tb. A spectre, phantom. SHAKS. C. 
In humorous invocation of the spirit of a 
deceased person, as likely to be horrified or 
amazed by some action or occurrence 1818. 
13. = SILHOUETTE sb. 1. 1842. 

1. After a few hours, we see the shades lengthen 
JOHNSON. b. They are but shades, not true things 
where we live SIDNEY. 2. Where grateful Science 
still adores her Henry's holy S. GRAY. 

III. Protection from glare and heat. 1. 
Cover afforded by the interposition of some 
opaque or semi-opaque body between an 
object and light, heat, etc.; esp. the shelter 
from the sun afforded by trees; quasi-coner. 
(sing. and pl.) overshadowing foliage OE. 
2. A place sheltered from the sun; chiefly, a 
piece of ground overshadowed by trees. 
Now rare exc. in collect. pl., with poetical 
colouring. OE. b. transf. A retired spot. 
Hence, a quiet habitation. Chiefly pl. Now 
poet, or rhet. 1605. 3. Something which 
affords protection from light, heat, eto.; 
as a covering worn to protect the eye from 
light; a globe or cylinder of some semi- 
transparent substance placed over the flame 
of a candle, lamp, ete. to soften or diffuse the 
light; U.S. a window-blind; ete, 1624. 

1. Vnder the s. of melancholly boughes SHAKS. 
Phr. In the s., in a position screened from the 
direct action of the sun's rays; opp. to in the sun. 
2. b. In the depth of college shades..the poor 
student shrunk from observation LAMB. 3. One 
shot broke the mirror over the chimney piece, 
another the s. of the clock KINGLAKE. The two 
customary candles were burning under their 
green shades HARDY. Hence Sha-deful a. (rare) 
abounding in s.; umbrageous. 

Shade (feld), v. late ME. Ir. prec] 1. 
trans. To screen from light or heat, to protect 
from the glare or heat of the sun's rays. tb. 
iransf. To overshadow  protectingly; to 
protect -1701. c. To cover with a screen, to 
protect (a light) from draughts 1827. 2. To 
conceal from view; to hide partially, as by a 
shadow; to veil, obscure; to disguise 1530. 3. 
To cover with shadow, to darken 1599. b. To 
appear like a shadow upon 1704. 4, Painting 
and Drawing. To represent the shade or 
shadow on (an object); to furnish (a picture) 
with the indications of shade. In black-and- 
white or monochrome work: To furnish (a 
drawing) with the gradated dark markings 
indicating shade and colour of the object. 
Hence occas. to darken (parts of a diagram, 
etc.) in a similar manner. 1786. 5. a. inir. 
Of a colour, hence gen.: To pass by imp 
ceptible degrees to or into something else; 
also with away, off 1819. b. trans. To change 
or make to pass by imperceptible degrees 
info something else; also with away, off 1818. 
Slo modify the piteh of (an organ pipe) 

1. The overhanging rock That shades th 
SHELLEY. b. Now good Angels . thy Pe 
Vnder their blessed wings SHAKS. 2. A Seraph 
Bins ef" Pd Cora ah ent 
gradual reduction in (prices) 808. tr 
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Shadeless (fé!-dles), a. 1814. [f. SHADE 
sb. + -LESS.] 1. Lacking shade, without 
shelter (from heat, etc.) 2. Affording no 
shade 1890. 3. Not marked by shadows, 
unrelieved by shade 1835. Hence Sha-de- 
lessness. 

Shading (el, din), vbl. sb. 1611. [f. SHADE 
v. + -ING'.] The action of SHADE v. 1. Pro- 
tection from light or heat. 2. Delineation of 
Shade; a marking or colouring resembling 
this 1603. 3. A minute variation or difference 
(of a colour, hence of a quality, species, etc.) 
1775. b. S. - off: decrease in the intensity of a 
colour, or its passage info some other, by 
imperceptible gradations; also fig. of a 
quality, species, or the like 1858 

Shadoof (fádü-f). 1836. [Egyptian Arabic 
Südüf.] A contrivance used in the Bast for 
raising water for irrigation purposes, con- 
sisting of a rod or pole working upon a pivot, 
at one end of which is fastened a bucket and 
at the other a weight to serve as a counter- 
poise. 

Shadow (w. doe), sb. IME. sceadewe, shad- 
ewe, repr. obl. forms, scead(u)we, of OE. 
sSéeadu SHADE, corresp. to OS. scado (Du. 
schaduw), OHG. scalo (G. schatte, later 
schalten), Goth. skadus :- Gmc. *skaðwaz, 
*skaðwð . IE. *skotwós, -wá or *skatwós, 
-wü; cf. Gr. oxóros darkness.) I. 1. Com- 
parative darkness, esp. that caused by inter- 
ception of light; a tract of partial darkness 
produced by a body intercepting the direct 
rays of the sun or other luminary. b. fig. 
Gloom, unhappiness; à temporary interrup- 
lion of friendship; something that obscures 
the lustre of a reputation; etc. 1855. 2. pl. 
The darkness of night; the growing darkness 
after sunset. late ME. 3. Painting and 
Drawing. = SHADE sb. I. 3 (now more usual) 
1486. 


1. The fronts of the ridges. remain in g. all the 
day TYNDALL. Phr. S. of death, a Biblical expres- 
sion; in the O.T. = ‘intense darkness’; and used 


chiefly to denote the gloom and horror of ap- 
proaching dissolution. T'he valley of the s. of death 
(Ps. 23:4), often applied to the experience of being 
brought by illness apparently near to the grave. 
b. There never was a s. between us until this 
accursed affair began 1894. 

II. Image cast by a body intercepting light. 
l. The dark figure which a body ‘casts’ or 
*throws' upon a surface by intercepting the 
direct rays of the sun or other luminary; the 
image which this figure presents of the form 
of the intercepting body ME. b. As a type of 
what is fleeting or ephemeral ME. 2. A re- 
flected image ME. 3. fig. a. An unreal 
appearance; a delusive semblance or image; 
a vain and unsubstantial object of pursuit. 
Often contrasted with substance. ME. tb. 
Applied rhet. to a portrait as contrasted with 
the original 1679. c. An obscure indication; 
a symbol, type; a prefiguration, fore- 
shadowing. late ME. d. Something of 
opposite character that necessarily accom- 
panies or follows something else, as shadow 
does light 1830. e. An imitation, copy; 
a counterpart 1693. f. Used to designate à 
person extremely emaciated or feeble 1588. 
8. An attenuated remnant 1450. h. A slight 
or faint appearance, a trace 1586. 4. A spec- 
tral form, phantom. late ME. 5. One that 
constantly accompanies or follows another 
like a shadow. a. A parasite, toady; also 
(= L. umbra) a companion whom a gues 
brings without invitation 1579. b. A spy er 
detective who follows a person in order to 
keep watch upon his movements 1859. 

1. fig. Coming events cast their shadows before 
CAMPBELL. Phr. To be afraid of one's own 8., to be 
unreasonably timorous. May your $. never grow 
(be) less! may you keep on increasing (in pros- 
perity)! [A Persian phrase.] b. Man. D 
away Als a shadu on the somers day HAMPOLE. 
2. Such Mirrors..That you might see your N 
SHAKS. 3. What shadows we are, and he 
shadows we pursue BURKE. b. To your 8» 
will I make true loue SHAKS. c. But all these were 
but fygures and shadowes of thynges to come 
1590. e. The Roman Empire was the s. of the 
Popedom 1864. f. He appeared to wither ene 
thes. of himself Scorr. g. The prerogatiye of the 
Crown was reduced to a s, BROUGHAM. Phr. 5. 

a name = L, nominis umbra, a shadowy renown 

III. Shelter from light and heat. 1. 1110 
tection from the sun; shade. Now rare. ME. 
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2, Overshadowing (of wings, ete.) as affording 
security; protection or shelter from danger or 
observation ME. 13. a. A handscreen; also, 
a parasol, sunshade —1623. b. A woman’s 
headdress, or a portion of a headdress, pro- 
jecting forward, so as to shade the face —1641. 

Comb.: s.-boxing, boxing against an imaginary 
opponent as a form of training; s. cabinet, a 
cabinet formed by Opposition leaders; -land, a 
place conceived as the abode of phantoms and 
ghosts, an imaginary land of spirits; -photo- 
graph, a picture taken by means of the Róntgen 
rays; hence -photography; s.-test, (a) a 
method of finding out by refraction whether an 
eye is myopic or hypermetropie; (b) a method of 
examining the outer side of an eye affected with 
cataract in its second stage. Hence Sha:dowless 
d. casting no s.; having no shadows on its surface; 
unsheltered from the sun. 

Shadow (Je- don), v. [OE. séeadwian, f. 
séeadu SHADOW sb.] 1. trans. To protect or 
shelter (a person or thing) from the sun; to 
shade. Now rare or Obs. 2, = OVERSHADOW 
v. 2. Chiefly in Biblical use. Obs. exc. poet. 
with over. OB, 13. To screen, protect from 
attack; to be a security or protection to; to 
screen from blame or punishment, or from 
wrong —1704. 4, To cast a shadow upon, to 
cover or obscure with a shadow. late ME. b. 
intr, To cast a shadow. Now rare. late ME. 
+5. trans. To screen from view or knowledge; 
to keep dark, conceal —1608. 6. To represent 
by a shadow or imperfect image; to sym- 
bolize, typify, prefigure. Now chiefly with 
forth, oul. 1575. +7. To paint the likeness of; 
to draw or paint (a picture) —1669. +8. To 
depict the shadows in (an object, a scene); 
to place the shadows in (a picture); to shade 
1821. 9. intr. (Also pass.) To pass by degrees, 
shade off fo or into a certain hue 1839. 10. 
To follow (a person) like a shadow; in mod. 
journalistic language said of a detective who 
100 the steps of a person under surveillance 

02. 

2. Let Thy dove 8. me over, and my sins Be un- 
remember'd 'TENNYSON. 3. This tree, So faire and 
par that shadowed all the ground SPENSER, 5. 

Macb. V. iv. 5. 6. Augustus is still shadow'd in the 
Person of JEneas DRYDEN. 10. A Spanish 
Steamer shadowed by a British Cruiser 1899. 
Hence Sha:dowed ppl. a. furnished with or lying 


in shade; indicated obscurely, disguised. Hence 


Sha'dower. 

Shadowgraph (fm-do"graf), sb. 1888. [f. 
SHADOW sb, + -GRAPH.] I. A picture formed 
by à shadow (usu., of the operator's hands) 
thrown upon a screen or other lighted surface. 
2. A photograph taken by means of X-rays, à 
radiograph 1896. Hence Shadowgraph v. 

Shadowing  (fw-dosip, vbl. sb. OE. 
Lx de.] The action of SHADOW v.: esp. 1. The 
Position or distribution of shadow, in a 
visible object or scene; the placing of the 
shadows in a picture 1603. 2. An imperfect or 
obscure representation; a prefiguring or 
adumbration. Also with forth. 1642. 

Shadowy (fm-do'i), a. late ME. f. 
SHADOW sb. + v..] 1. Resembling or of the 
nature of a shadow; unsubstantial; fleeting; 
Spectral; vague. fb. Symbolic, typical 
—1720. 2. a. Protected from the sun, shaded. 
late ME. b. Enveloped in shadow 1840. fe. 
Retired; hence, remote, inaccessible —1613. 
a Casting a shadow, affording shade 1607. 
5 Tue shadewy transitorie dignitees CHAUCER. 
shone ea Tobe of white, That s. in the moonlight 
liko e COLERIDGE. À s. sail, silent and gray, Stole 
th a ghost across the bay HENLEY. b. Indeed 

e description 18,..typicall and shadowie MILT. 

a. S. lanes 1824. b. From the s. archway came 
Renee Sh. lantern 1870. 3. The s. palm 1796. 

ence Sha-dowi-ly adv., -ness. 

Shady (fedi), a. 1579, [f. SHADE sb. + 
Ei .| 1. Affording shade. 2. Shaded, pro- 
tected by shade 1589, 3. Opaque; also (now 
oro» not luminous, dark 1605. 4. collog. a. 
s questionable merit or prospects of suc- 

ess; uncertain, unreliable 1848. b. Of a 
nature or character unable to bear the light; 
disreputable 1862, 

405 ze 8. trees couer him with their shaddow Job 
5 SPI angels face. made a sunshine in the 
older Qo. 'ENSER. „Phr. (fig.) On. the s. side of, 
Day tit 1 817 specified age). 3. From dawnin 
ne ees ight 1746. 4. a. What looks very we 
rather ns 4770 look very s. the other 1858. b. A 

Shafii attorney 1882, Hence Sha-diness. 

ES um ite (fee-fijoit). 1838. [f. Arab. affi + 
5'.] A member of one of the four sects or 
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schools of the Sunnites or orthodox Moslems, 
named from the cognomen (as-sdfet) of 
their founder, Abu Abdullah Muhammad 
ibn Idris, 767-819. 

Shaft (att). sb. IO E. séæft, séeaft = OFris. 
sceft, OS., OHG. scaft (Du., G. schaft), O 
skaft — Gmc. *skaftaz, am, -iz, perh. rel. to 
L. scapus shaft, Gr. oxérrov staff, p- 
ScEPTRE.] 1. The long slender rod forming 
the body of a lance or spear, or of an arrow. 
Also of a staff, harpoon, etc. b. A spear or 
lance. Now arch. OE. 2. An arrow. Cloth- 
yard s.: see CLOTH-YARD. late ME. b. loosely. 
A missile. rhet. 1786. c. transf. A beam or ra; 
(of light, etc.), a streak of lightning, etc. 
Chiefly poet. late ME. 3. A pole, flagstaff; 
spec. ta maypole. rare. OE. 4. A stem, a 
columnar or straight portion of something. 
a. The stem or trunk of a tree, Now rare. 
late ME. b. In scientific uses. (a) The main 
stem or scape of a feather 1748. (b) The part 
of a hair between the root and the point 
1851. (c) Anat. The middle portion of a long 
bone 1835. (d) Ent. The scape of an antenna 
or of a halter. c. The part of a candlestick 
which supports the branches. late ME. d. 
The part of a chimney between the base and 
the cornice 1450. e. Arch. The body of a 
column or pillar between the base and the 
capital 1483. f. The upright part of a cross; 
esp. the part between the arms and the base 
1781. g. The long straight handle of a tool, 
etc.; the shank of an anchor; the stem of a 
pipe; fthe stalk or foot of a goblet or wine- 
glass 1530. 5. a. Arch. A slender column, esp. 
one of the small columns which are clustered 
round pillars, or used in the jambs of doors or 
windows, in arcades and the like 1835. b. 
U.S. An obelisk or column erected as a 
memorial 1847. 6. a. One of the long bars, 
between a pair of which a horse is harnessed 
to a vehicle; a thill 1613. b. Either of the two 
side-pieces of a ladder 1888. 7. Mech. A long 
cylindrical rotating rod upon which are 
fixed the parts for the transmission of motive 
power in a machine; also, a separable portion 
of aline of shafting 1688. 8. Weaving. Each of 
a pair of long laths between which the 
heddles are stretched; also applied to the 
pair taken together 1801. 

1. b. Hyperion’s march they spy, and glitt’ring 
shafts of war GRAY. 2. The air was darkened by 
the shafts from the hosts of English archers 1854. 
fig. Shafts Of ne satire. That harm'd not 
TENNYSON. 5. b. The gray s. that commemorated 
the Morristown dead of the last civil war 1873. 

Shaft (faft), sb.“ late ME. [- MLG. 
(whence (M)HG.) schacht. prob. spec. 
application of SHAFT sb.', as if the vertical 
channel were compared to the leg (schaft) of a. 
boot.] 1. A vertical or slightly inclined well- 
like excavation made in mining, tunnelling, 
etc. as a means of access to underground 
workings, for hoisting out materials, testing 
the subsoil, ventilation, ete. 2. transf. 
Applied to other well-like excavations, or 


passages 1820. Hence Shavfting*, the 
sinking of a s.; the shafts of a mine collec- 
tively. 

Shaft (faft), v. 1011. [f. SHAFT sb.'] 1. 


trans. To fit (an arrow-head, a weapon or 
tool) with a shaft. 2, To propel (a barge, etc.) 
with a pole 1869. 

Shafted (fa-ftéd), a. 1586. [f. SHAFT sb.’ 
+ -ED*.] Having or furnished with a shaft or 
shafts, a. Her. Of a spear, arrow, etc.: 
Having the shaft of a specified tincture. b. 
Furnished with a shaft or handle 1641. c. 
Arch. Ornamented with or resting upon 
shafts 1801. i 

c. Hence proceeded the pointed arches, the s. 
columns 1801. 

Shafting! (fa-ftin). 1825. [f. SHAFT 8h. 1 
Ndl.] 1. A system of connected shafts for 
communicating motion from the prime 
mover to the machinery. Also, material from 
which to cut lengths of shafts. 2. Shafts or 
ornamental columns 1868. 
Sha-ftment. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. séeaft- 
mund, f. séeaft SHAFT sb. + mund hand, 
hand-breadth.] The distance from the end of 
the extended thumb to the opposite side of 
the hand, used as a measure, — about 6 


inches. 


Shafty (fa-fti), a. [f. SHAFT sb.“ 


1891. 


SHAITAN 


(sense 8) + -Y'.] Of wool: Having a long, 
close, strong staple. 

Shag (Seg), sb. [Late OE. séeacga (once), 
rel to ON. skegg beard (: *skasjam), OE. 
séeaga coppice, SHAW.] 1. Rough matted 
hair, wool, etc. rare or arch. b. A mass of 
matted hair; also shreds (of bark) 1607. c. 
The nap (esp. long and coarse) of cloth 1661. 
d. A (tangled) mass of shrubs, trees, foliage, 
etc. 1836. e. fig. Roughness, brutality of 
manner 1784, 2, A cloth having a velvet nap 
on one side, usu. of worsted, but sometimes 
of silk. Also, a kind or variety of this. 1592. 
T3. A garment, rug, or mat of shaggy 
material—1854. 4. (In full s. tobacco.) A strong 
tobacco cut into fine shreds 1789. 

1. d. Dark shags of ling BLACKMORE, e. Ability 
to smooth The s. of savage nature COWPER. 

Shag (See), sb.* 1566. [perh. a use of prec., 
with ref, to the ‘shaggy’ crest.] A cormorant, 
esp. the crested cormorant, Phalacrocorax 
graculus, which in the breeding season has a 
crest of long curly plumes. 

Shag (Seg), a. Now rare or arch. 1592. 
[From attrib. use of SHAG sb. ] 1. Having 
shaggy hair. 12. Of hair, a mane, etc.; Long 
and rough, shaggy 1647. 

1. Round hooft, short ioynted, fetlocks 8., and. 
long SHAKS. So Shag-haired a. (arch.) having 
shaggy hair 1577. 

Shag (fwg), v. 1596. [f. Snad sb.] Tl. 
intr. To be shaggy; to hang down in a shaggy 
manner (rare) —1801. 2. trans. To render 
rough or shaggy, esp. the surface of the earth, 
a rock, etc. (with a growth of trees, etc.) 1612. 

2. Caverns shag'd with horrid shades MILT. 

Shagbark (e- gbüak). W. Ind. and U.S, 
1691. [f. SHAG a. + BARK sh. ] 1. W. Ind. A 
W. Indian tree Pithecolobium micradenium. 
2. U.S. A variety of Hickory; also the wood 
or the nut of this tree 1751. 


Shagged (fwgd, fwe-géd), a. Now rare. 
[Late OE. séeacgede (twice); superseded by 
next. See SHAG sb.', DI.] 1. Having or 


covered with shaggy hair, rough with hair. 
Chiefly said of animals. +2. Of textile fabrics, 
garments: Having a rough or long nap —1091. 
b. transf. Of a hill-side, etc.: Covered with 
Scrub, trees, or some rough or shaggy 
growth 1820. c. Jagged; having a rough, 
uneven surface 1589. 3. Of hair, etc.: Long 
and rough; shaggy 1587. 

Shaggy (fe-gi), a. 1590. f. SHAG sb.* 
+ I.] 1. Covered with or having long 
coarse or bushy hair. Of persons: Unkempt. 
b. Phys., Path., etc. Bristling with hair-like 
processes 1799. c. transf. = prec, 2 b. 1591. 
d. Having a rough surface 1693. 2. Of hair, 
ete.: Rough, coarse, tangled 1638. b. transf. 
Of a wood, trees, etc.: Resembling a rough 
growth of hair 1789. 

1. A mounted shepherd on his wild and s. horse 
1882. 2. b. Land of brown heath and s. wood 
Scorr. Hence Sha-ggi-ly adv., ness. 

Sha-g-rag, a. and sb. 1590. [Jingling 
alteration of SHAKE-RAG.] A. adj. Ragged, 
rascally; shaggy, unkempt. B. sb. A ragged, 
disreputable person; a rascally fellow 1611. 

Shagreen (figri-n). 1677. [var. of CHAG- 
RIN sb.] A species of untanned leather with a 
rough granular surface, prepared from the 
skin of the horse, ass, etc., or of the shark, 
seal, ete., and frequently dyed green. Also, 
an imitation of this. b. The skin of various 
sharks, rays, etc., which is covered with close- 
set calcified papille, forming a hard rough 
surface; used for polishing, etc. 1870. Hence 
Shagree ned a. having a roughened surface 
or appearance like s.; covered with s. 

Shah (fa). 1504. [- Pers. šāh, shortened 
from OPers. ksdytiya king, allied to Skr. 
kéatra dominion, Gr. xráouw acquire, get.] 
A Persian title equivalent to ‘king’; in 
Europe the usual designation of the monarch 
of Persia, the PADISHAH. 

\\Shaheen (fahi-n). 1839. [Urdu, — Pers. 
Sahin, lit. royal (bird), f. prec.] An Indian 
falcon, Falco peregrinator and other species. 

llShahi (fa-i). 1566. [Pers. sah? royal, f. 
San.] Formerly a small silver, now a small 
copper, coin of Persia. 

Shahzadah (fazà-dá). 1662. [Pers., f. 
Sah king + zddeh child.) The son of the Shah; 
a king’s son. 

\\Shaitan (fé'ta-n). 1638. [- Arab. éayfan — 


SHAKE 


Heb. sdfan Savan.] 1. The Devil, Satan; an 
evil spirit. 2. transf. An evil-disposed or 
vicious person or animal 1834. 3. A dust- 
storm 1900. 

Shake (Jé'k), sb. 1565. [f. next.] I. The 
action or an act of shaking. 1. An act of 
Shaking a person or thing 1581. b. (Usu. in 
full a s. of the hand.) An act of shaking hands 
or a person's hand, a handshake 1712. c. S. of 
the head: see SHAKE v. III. 2. 1713. d. An act 
of shaking oneself 1712. e. collog. or slang. As 
the type of instantaneous action, esp. in the 
phr. in a 8., in a brace or couple of shakes 1816. 
2. Irregular vibratory or tremulous move- 
ment, esp. as the result of impact or disturb- 
ance of equilibrium; irregular lateral 
movement (of something revolving or mov- 
ing in a line). Naut. A fluttering or shivering 
(of a sail), 1665. b. The shock of an earth- 
quake. Now only U.S. 1622. 3, A shivering 
or trembling of the body or limbs; also, a 
state of tremor. The shakes, nervous agita- 
tion caused by fear or horror. 1624, b. An 
attack of a shaking disease 1782. c. A tremor 
(in the voice) 1859. 4. Mus. A regular and 
rapid alternation of a note with the note 
above 1659, 5. A concussion or blow which 
impairs the stability of something; often 
fig. a damaging blow (e.g. to an institution, a 
person's health); a shock (to the mind or 
nerves) 1565. 

1. b. Our Salutations. .consisting of many kind 
Shakes of the Hand ADDISON. e. He'll be up at 
the church in a couple of shakes BARHAM. 3. b. 
"The Dismal Swamp is a first-rate place for con- 
cealment, if you are not afraid of shakes and 
agues 1807. Phr. To be no great shakes, to be 
nothing extraordinary in ability or importance. 
S. out (Stock Exchange), a crisis in which the 
weaker speculators are driven out of the market, 
5. up, a rousing up to activity. 

II. Something produced by shaking. 1. A 
natural cleft or fissure produced during 
growth or formation 1651. 2. U.S. pl. a. A 
set of barrel staves 1820. b. Pieces of split 
timber, a kind of shingles 1845. 3, Printing. 
A slur 1888, 

1. Water 8., a cleft in a rock into which a stream 
empties itself, 

Shake (ek), v. Pa. t. shook (fuk); pa. 
pple. shaken (fé'-k’n). [OE. s&e)acan = OS. 
skakan, ON. skaka :- Gmc. *skakan.] tl. 
(nir. A poet. word for: To go, pass, move, 
journey; to flee, depart —1500. 

II. To vibrateirregularly. 1. Of things hav- 
ing freedom of movement: To move irregu- 
larly and quickly to and fro, up and down, or 
from side to side; to quiver, quake, vibrate, 
waver OE. 2. Of a thing normally stable or 
still: To vibrate irregularly, tremble, either 
as a whole or in its parts, as the result of 
impact or disturbance of equilibrium. Hence, 
to totter, lose stability, become weakened. 
ME. b. Of a band of persons: To become 
unsteady, to reel, give way. late ME. 3. Of a 
person, his body, limbs, etc.: To quake or 
tremble with physical infirmity or disease; 
to quiver with emotion; to shiver with cold, 
to quake with fear ME. b. To be convulsed 
with laughter 1728. 

1. The mighty pine-forests which s. In the wind 
1872. 2. We felt the good ship s. and reel TENNY- 
SON. 3. Her small frame shook with weeping 1909. 
Phr. To s. in one's shoes, to tremble with fear. 

III. To cause to vibrate, agitate. 1. trans. 
To brandish or flourish threateningly (a wea- 
pon or something used as a weapon); fto 
wield. Also, to flourish, wave (something) in 
ostentation or triumph. OE. 2. To move to 
and fro irregularly or tremulously, agitate 
(some part of the body); (of a bird) to flap, 
flutter (its wings) esp. as preparing to fly. 
Also said of a thing personified. late ME. b. 
refl. Of a person or animal: To give a shake 
to his or its body (e.g. in order to throw off 
wet, snow, dust, etc., or to remove the stiff- 
ness caused by repose); fig. to bestir oneself. 
late ME. 3. trans. To cause to move irregu- 
larly to and fro by external force; to make to 
flutter or quiver; to agitate. Naut. To cause 
(a sail) to flutter in the wind. OE. b. With 
additional notion of a purpose of dislodging 
or discharging something adhering or con- 
tained. late ME. 4. To grasp or seize and 
move (a person) roughly to and fro ME. b. 
Of an animal: To worry (its antagonist or 
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prey) 1565. 5. To clasp and move to and fro 
(another person's hand) as a customary 
salutation or an expression of friendly feeling 
1535. b. absol. To s. — to shake hands. In 
mod. use U.S. slang (chiefly imper.). 1601. 6. 
To put into a quaking, quivering, or vibrat- 
ing motion (a thing normally firm or fixed); 
to cause (a structure) to totter; hence, to 
impair the stability of. To s. down, to cause 
to totter and fall, OE. 7. Of physical in- 
firmity, emotion, etc.: To cause (a person, 
his frame, etc.) to quiver or tremble; to 
agitate, convulse. late ME. b. To disturb, 
upset 1507. c. To cause (a person, his sides) 
to quiver with laughter or mirth. Also, to 8. 
one's sides, to be convulsed with laughter. 
1593. 8. With adv. or phr.: To reduce by 
shaking to a specified condition. late ME. 
9. To dislodge or get rid of (something, a 
person's hold, etc.) by shaking one's body, 
limbs, clothes, etc. Const. from, off; also with 
adv. ME. 10. To dislodge or eject by shaking 
the receptacle or support 1500. 11. To 
distribute with a shake, to scatter, sprinkle. 
Also with forth, down. late ME. b. To cast 
(dice) usu. with a preliminary shake; also 
with personal object, to ‘throw’ against (a 
person) for whatever is staked 1570. 12. a. 
refl. and intr, Of timber: To split or crack 
1079. b. trans. To separate the staves of (a 
cask) 1867. 13. Mus. To accompany or 
execute with a shake; also absol. or intr. to 
execute a shake 1611. 

1. And over them triumphant Death his Dart 
Shook, but delaid to strike MILT. 2. Rattlesnakes 
..swiftly vibrating and shaking their tailes 
EVELYN. Shaking wide thy yellow hair SHELLEY. 
Phr. To 8. one’s head, to turn the head slightly to 
one side and the other in sorrow or scorn, or to 
express disapproval, dissent, or doubt. To s. 
one's ears (fig.), to bestir oneself; also, to show 
indifference or dislike, pleasure in freedom, 
mirth, etc. To s, one's elbow, to gamble with dice. 
To s. a foot, leg, toe, one's , etc. = to dance. 
b. Just s. yourself sober and listen, will you? GEO. 
ETO r. 3. Went ye out to se a rede shaken with 
the wynde? TINDALE Matt. 11:7. b. S. the table 
clothe or you laye it on agayne 1530. Ere our 
comming see thou s. the bags Of hoording Abbots 
Saks. 4. He hath also taken me by my necke, and 
shaken me to pieces Job 16:12. Though he s. thee 
ED roughly by the shoulders, to awake thee 
Scorr. 5. To s. hands (said of two persons 
mutually saluting thus); We shoke handes, and 

arted 1546. Now we have shaken hands on the 

argain 1908. To s. hands with (another); I have 
long since shook hands with the world WESLEY. 
6. Age shakes Athena's tower, but spares gray 
Marathon BYRON. fig. That no compunctious 
visitings of Nature 8. my fell purpose SHAKS. 
Too much shaken in mind and body to compose a 
letter THACKERAY, An attempt was made to s. 
the dominion which he had established over 
Wessex 1871. 7. A sudden fit of ague shook him 
GRAY. 8. To 8. down, to cause to settle or subside 
by shaking. To s. together, to shake so as to ensure 
intimate mixture or subsidence into smaller 
compass. To s. down (intr. for ref), to find 
temporary accommodation, esp. with ref. to 
sleeping, to occupy a ‘shakedown’. 70 8. down 
into, to accommodate oneself to (circumstances, 
a condition, position, etc.). To s. together, (of a 
company of persons) to mix, get on friendly terms 
with each other. 9. Vile thing let loose, Or I will s. 
thee from me like a serpent SHAKS. Phr. To s. 
the dust from or off one's feet, lit. in Gospel passages 
hence allus. to take one’s departure from an 
uncongenial place. 10. Macbeth Is ripe for shak- 
ing SHAKS. II. S. down plenty of straw in the 
great barn SCOTT. 

With advs. S. off. a. To cast off or get rid of 
with a shake or an effort. b. To get rid of (a 
person); to draw away from (a competitor in a 
race). c. Naut. To unfasten (a sail). S. out. a. To 
cast out or remove with a shake. b. To unfasten 
or unfurl and let out with a shake (a flag, 
sail); to straighten out by shaking (something 
crumpled or folded). S. up. a. To shake together 
for the purpose of combining or mixing; to shake 
(a liquid) so as to stir up the sediment. b. To 
Iber — "ub vis a n a oe €. To loosen 

Ing, etc.) by shaking. fd. To rate soundly. 
Also, to harass, afflict. Also as ab. jo 

Sha · ke- down. 1730. 1. A bed made 
upon straw loosely disposed upon the floor; 
hence, any makeshift bed, esp. one on the 
floor. 2. An act of shaking down 1878. b. 
U.S. A forced contribution; an exaction 1903. 

Sharkefork. Now dial. ME. If. SHAKE v.] 
A wooden fork with two tines or prongs used 
by threshers to shake and remove the straw 
from the grain; also, a pitchfork. 


SHALE 


Shaken (Jék'm), ppl. a. 1523. [pa. pple, 
of SHAKE v.] 1. Put into a quick or violent 
alternating motion; (of seed, etc.) sprinkled 
1725. 2. Moved abruptly or violently with a 
blow or shock: hence, weakened in structure 
1614. 3. Of a cask: Taken to pieces and 
bound up in a compact form for transport 
1557. 4. Of timber: Cracked or split defec- 
tively 1523. 

2. transf. This our s. Monarchy, that now lies 
labouring under her throwes MILT, 

Shaker (fé'-koa), 1440. [f. SHAKE v, + 
n!. ] I. One who or something which shakes, 
2. ta. In the 17th c. applied to various sec- 
taries whose devotional exercises were accom- 
panied by 'shaking' or convulsions; often 
used as = ‘Quaker’ —1694. b. One of an 
American religious sect (calling itself ‘The 
Society of Believers in Christ's Second Ap- 
pearing'), which exists in the form of mixed 
communities of men and women living in 
celibacy 1784. 3. In full, s. pigeon: The fan- 
tail pigeon 1068. 4. An implement, machine, 
etc. used for shaking 1791. Hence Sha:ke- 
ress, a female S. Sha-kerism, the prin- 
ciples and practice of the Shakers, 


Sha-ke-rag. 1571. [f. SHAKR v. + Rad; see 
SHACK sb.] A ragged disreputable person; 
also attrib. or adj., beggarly. 

Shakespearian (fé!kspi*-riün), a. (and sb.) 
Also Shaksperian, -ean. [f. Shakespeare + 
-IAN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to, or having 
the characteristics of William Shakespeare 
(1564-1616) or his dramatic and poetical pro- 
ductions. B. sb. An authority on or student 
of the writings of Shakespeare; a Shake- 
spearian scholar 1837. 

Hence Shakespea · rianism, (a) a form of expres- 
sion peculiar to or imitated from Shakespeare; 
(b) the imitation of Shakespeare or the effects of 
his influence, 


Shaking (fé'-kin), vbl. sb. late ME. 
L1NG*] I. The action of SHAKE v. 2. A 
disease in sheep and swine. Also the ague. 


Chiefly in pl. 1642. 3. concr. That which is 
shaken off, out, down, etc.; esp. Naut. pl., 
refuse of cordage, canvas, etc. late ME. 

Shako (fm-ko"). 1815. [- Fr. schako — 
Magyar csdkó, short for csákó(s) süveg peaked 
cap (csdkos, f. csák peak — G. zacken point, 
Spike)] A military cap in the shape of a 
truncated cone, with a peak and either & 
plume or a ball or ‘pompom’. 

Shaky (fé!-ki), a. Also shakey. 1703, 
lt. SHAKE v. or sb. + -Y'.] 1. Of timber: Fis- 
sured. 2. Of a structure: Given to shaking by 
the looseness of its parts; liable to break down. 
or give way; unsound. Of ground: Not firm 
or solid. 1850, 3. Of a person or his limbs: 
Trembling with age, infirmity, apprehension, 
or fear 1850. b. Of writing: Tremulous 1848. 
4. In immaterial sense. a. Of a person's 
credit, position, securities, etc.: Insecure, 
unreliable 1841. b. Uncertain, not to be 
depended on 1800. c. Not completely sound 
in health 1844. d. Unsettled in allegiance or 
belief 1853. 

1. Some of the pines..were s. 1808. 2. The 
bridge was so frail and s. 1860. 3. b. A s., clerk- 
like hand THACKERAY. 4. a. His seat in Parlia- 
ment was s. 1908. b. He is s. in his spelling 1889. 
€. I am rather s. just now DICKENS. Hence 
Sha:ki-ly adv., -ness. 

Shale (fel), sb." Obs. exc. dial. [OE. séealu 
shell, husk, rel. to ON. skál ScALE sb.] Tl. 
A shell, husk, esp. the shell of a nut —1008. 
2. A scale (of a fish, of metal, of a scaly 
disease, etc.). late ME. 

Shale (fel), sb.? 1747. [prob. — G., Schale 
(not used in this sense, but cf. schalslein 
laminated limestone, schal-gebirge mountain 
system of thin strata) = OE. se)alu; 80° 
prec., SCALE sb."] An argillaceous fissile rock, 
the lamin of which are usu. fragile and un 
even, and mostly parallel to the beddings 
often overlying a coal formation. b. 
variety or specimen of this rock 1830. " 

Comb.: s.-naptha, -oil, naphtha and Oi " 
Obtained by the destructive distillation 0 
bituminous shale; -tar, tar derived from bitui in- 
ous shale, 

Shale (fé, v. Obs. exc. dial, late ME. 
lf. SHALE sb.] tl. trans. To free from the 
shell or husk; to remove, take off (the shell 115 
husk) from a nut, bean, fruit, etc. ; to decorti- 
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cate (hemp) —1693. 2. intr. Of grain, seed, 
etc.: To drop out 1578. 

Shall (fel), sb. 1553. [f. next.] 1. An 
utterance of the word ‘shall’; a command, 
promise, or determination, 2. The word 
‘shall’ as idiomatically used in contradis- 
tinction to ‘will’ 1837. 

1. The external shalls and shall nots of the law M. 
ARNOLD. 2. Perhaps no Scot ever yet mastered 
his ‘shalls’ and ‘wills’ 1891. 

Shall (fæl, unstressed fol, J’l), v. Pa. t. 
should (fud, fod). [Gme. perfect-present 
verb, orig. meaning tI owe, (hence) fI 
ought, must, am to, passing thence into a 
tense-sign of the future and a mark of 
contingency. OW. pr. tense séeal (pl. sculon, 
pa. t. séeolde should) = OFris. skel, OS. skal, 
OHG. scal (Du. zal, G. soll), ON., Goth. skal; 
f. Gmo. (*skel-) *skal- *skul- owe - IE. 
*skel- *skol- *sk[-.] II. trans. To owe (money, 
allegiance). late ME. 

And by thet feyth I shal to god and yow 
CHAUOER. 

II. Followed by an infinitive (without (o). 


Ihe present tense Shall. t1. In general state- 
ments of what is right or becoming: = 
‘ought’—1562. +2. In OE. and ME. = ‘must’, 
‘must needs’; later, in stating a necessary 
condition: = ‘will have to’, ‘must’ (if some- 
thing else is to happen) —1818. {3. Indicating 
what is appointed or settled to take place 
= the mod, ‘is to’, ‘am to’, etc. —1625, 4. 
In commands or instructions, equiv. to 
imper. OE. 5, In the second and third per- 
sons, expressing the speaker’s determina- 
tion to bring about (or, with neg., to prevent) 
some action, event, or state of things in the 
future, or (occas.) to refrain from hindering 
what is otherwise certain to take place, or is 
intended by another person OE. 6. In special 
interrogative uses related to the senses 4 and 
5. a. In the first person, used in questions to 
which the expected answer is a command, 
direction, or counsel, or a resolve on the 
speaker's own part OE. b. Similarly in the 
third person, where the subject represents or 
includes the speaker 1610. c. In the second 
and third person, where the expected answer 
is a decision on the part of the speaker or of 
some person other than the subject ME. d. 
Inindirect question OE. 7. As a mere auxili- 
ary, forming (with present infinitive) the 
future, and (with perfect infinitive) the future 
Perfect tense. a. Used, in all persons, for 
prophetic or oracular announcements of the 
future, and for solemn assertions of the cer- 
tainty of a future event OE. b. In the first 
person, used as the normal auxiliary for ex- 
pressing mere futurity. (a) Of events con- 
ceived as independent of the speaker's voli- 
tion. (To use will in these cases is now a mark 
of Scottish, Irish, provincial, or extra-British 
idiom.) ME. (b) Of voluntary action or its 
intended result. Here I (we) shall is always 
admissible exc. where the notion of a present 
(as dist. from a previous) decision or consent 
is to be expressed (in which case will must be 
used). Further, J shall often expresses a de- 
termination insisted on in spite of opposition, 
and I shall nol (colloq. I shan't) a peremptory 
refusal. ME. c. In the second person, shall 
as a mere future auxiliary is normal only in 
categorical questions; e.g. Shall you miss 
your train? I am afraid you will.’ d. In the 
third person. Obs. (repl. by will) exc. when 
another’s statement or expectation respect- 
ing himself is reported in the third person, 
(tes He says he shall not have time to write’ 
^ ough here also will is probably more 
Tequent) ME; fe. In neg. (or virtually neg.) 
ind interrog. use, shall often = ‘will be able 
ha 5 f. Used in statements of a result 
2 e expected from some action or occur- 
n nce. Now usu. (exc. in the first person) repl. 
AU but shall survives in literary use. 

8. In clause expressing the object of a 
pO ud or of an expectation accompanied 
eu ‘ope or fear. Now only where shall is the 
19 nary future auxiliary. 1475. 8. In the 
dn A use of the future to denote what 
100 9 80 or occasionally occurs under spec- 
ed conditions, shall was formerly the usual 
1 In the second and third persons. 
Sd ary language now substitutes will or 

V. OE. 9. In hypothetical, relative, and 
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temporal clauses denoting a future con- 
tingency, the future auxiliary is shall for all 
persons alike ME. 10. In clauses expressing 
the purposed result of some action, or the 
object of a desire, intention, command, or 
request. (Often replaceable by may.) ME. 

2. Yous. seeke all day ere you finde them SHAKS. 
3. Arte thou he that s. come? TINDALE 
7:19. 4. Thow shalt not tak the name of the Lord 
thi God in veyn WYCLIF Ezod. 20:7. Your Grace 
s. pardon me, I will not backe SHAKS. Scandalous 
persons shal be kept from the Sacrament 1645. 
5. And syker assuraunce and borowes ye shal haue 
MALORY. Verona s. not hold thee SHARKS. 6. a. O 
Cuckoo! s. I call thee Bird, Or but a wandering 
Voice? WORDSW. It's rather slow work’, said he, 
“down here; what s. we do?’ THACKERAY. b. O 
where now s, a man trust? 1871. c. What s. he 
haue that kild the Deare? SHAKS. d. Let her say 
what shall be done with it 1865. 7. a. Now do I 
Prophesie..A Curse s. light vpon the limbes of 
men SHAKS. b. (a) When s. we three meet againe? 
Saks. (b) I. s. let my wife and daughters 
know, that I will be master of my own house 1779. 
e. If I draw forward, and others draw backwards, 
what s. it avail? 1565. f. 3if ony thing falle in to 
that Lake, it schalle nevere comen up azen 
MANDEY. g. I hope his visits shall not be 
intruded upon me FIELDING. 8. He was as hand- 
some a man, as you s. see on a summer’s day 1760. 
One man s. approve..the same thing that an- 
other man s. condemn 1793. 9. If you s. fail to 
understand What England is. On you will come 
the curse of all the land TENNYSON. We extend 
our sympathies..to the unborn generations 
which. .s. follow us on this earth 1874. When 
War's loud shuttle shall have woven peace 1896. 
10. I'll take you five children from London, who 
shall cuff five Highland children JOHNSON. 
Mr. Mill recommends that all males of mature 
age. 8. have votes MACAULAY. 

**The past tense should with temporal func- 
lion. +11. Expressing a former obligation or 
necessity: = ‘was bound to’, ‘had to’ -late 
ME. 12. = ‘was to’, or (contextually) ‘was 
about to’ —1622. 13. Used in indirect re- 
ported utterances, or other statements relat- 
ing to past time, where shall would be used 
if the time referred to were present OE. 14. 
Forming with the inf. a substitute for the 
pa. t. indic. (or, with perf. inf., for the plu- 
perf.) in the oblique report of another's state- 
ment in order to imply that the speaker does 
not commit himself to the truth of the alleged 
fact. Obs. exc. dial. OE. 15. In indirect ques- 
tion relating to a past matter of fact. (The 
pa. t. or perf. is now preferred.) Obs. exo. 
arch. ME. 16. In questions introduced by 
who, whom, what, and followed by but, serving 
to express the unexpectedness of some past 
occurrence 1626. 

13. "Tis commanded I should do so SHAKS. I 
thought I never should have got out 1846. 
Clancarty was pardoned on condition that he 
should leave the kingdom MACAULAY. He had 
wished that the doctor should inquire into the 
cause of his trouble 1861. 15. The Assembly were 
wondring what should be the meaning of it 1704. 
16. Just as he said this, what should hap At the 
chamber door but a gentle tap? BROWNING. 

***The past tense should with modal func- 
tion. 17. In statements of duty, obligation, 
or propriety (orig., as applicable to hypo- 
thetical conditions not regarded as real) OE. 
b. Should be: ought according to appearances 
to be, presumably is 1605. c. Fou should hear, 
see = I wish you could hear, etc. 1842. 18. 
Tn the apodosis of a hypothetical proposition 
(expressed or implied), indicating that the 
supposition, and therefore its consequence, is 
unreal. a. Where shall (in senses II. 4, 5, 6, 7, 
or 8) would be used if the hypothesis were 
accepted OE. b. When the pres. tense of the 
principal verb would be used if the hypo- 
thesis were accepted. late ME. c. With vbs. 
of liking, preference, etc., should in the first. 
person (and interrogatively in the second) is 
regarded as more correct than would 1779. 
d. The original conditional notion is ob- 
scured in the phr. It should seem. So I should 
think, (suppose, etc.) = ‘Iam inclined to think 
(suppose, eto.) ; also collog. as a strong affir- 
mation. late ME. e. 7 should (do so and so): 
orig. with expressed or understood protasis 
“if I were you’, but now often used loosely = 
I would advise you to (do, ete.) 1908. 19. 
Ina hypothetical clause expressing a rejected 
supposition ME. 20. In a hypothetical clause 
relating to the future, should takes the place 
of shall, or of the equivalent use of the present 
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tense, when the supposition, though enter- 
tained as possible, is viewed as less likely or 
less welcome than some alternative. (With 
future, future perf., orimper. in the apodosis.) 
1675. 21. In a noun-clause (normally intro- 
duced by that). a. In dependence on expres- 
sions of will, desire, eto. ME. b. In state- 
ments relating to the necessity, propriety, 
etc. of something contemplated as future, or 
as an abstract supposition 1527. c. In ex- 
pressions of surprise or its absence, approval 
or disapproval, of some present or past fact 
ME. d. In clause dependent on sentence ex- 
pressing possibility, probability, or expecta- 
tion 1600. e. In clause expressing the object 
of fear or precaution. late ME. 22. In special 
interrogative uses. a. In questionsintroduced 
by why (or equivalent word), implying the 
speaker's inability to conceive any reason 
for something actual or contemplated, or 
any ground for believing something to be 
fact OE. b. In questions introduced by how, 
implying that the speaker regards something 
as impossible or inadmissible ME. 

17. Some men should have been women, and he, 
I think, is one 1756. Provb. phr. That same Lord 
Stewkly is no better than he should be 1764. 
18. a. T often think we should all be better without 
it THACKERAY. b. I shouldn't know how to 
begin 1882. c. I should like to have stayed longer 
at Noyon 1809. d. I should rather think he has a 
mind to finger its finances 1775. 19. Pope writing 
dialogue resembled..a wolf, which, instead of 
biting, should take to Kicking MACAULAY, 
Phr. As who should say [cf. Fr. comme qui 
dirait] = as much as to say (arch.). 20. Should 
any soluble salt remain it will be soda 1846. 
21. a. Chantrey. wishes I should sit to Bartolini 
1819. b. It is time. . That old hysterical mock- 
disease should die TENNYSON. e. However, lest. 
conversation should lag, I'll give it you BORROW. 
22. a. Men have one common original, and why 
should relations quarrel? 1779. b. How should 
you understand what is so little intelligible? 
Miss BURNEY. 

III. Elliptical and quasi-elliptical uses. 23. 
= ‘shall go’. arch. OE. 24. With ellipsis of 
active infinitive to be supplied from the con- 
text OE. 25. The place of the inf. is some- 
times supplied by that or so placed at the 
beginning of the sentence ME. 126. With 
ellipsis of be or passive inf., or with so in 
place of this (where the preceding context has 
is, was, ete.) 1749. 

23. If the bottome were as deepe as hell, I shold 

down SHAKS. Thou shalt with me to Iona SCOTT. 
24. This would vex me, but it s. not SWIFT, I 
knew. . That she was uttering what she shouldn't 
1872. 25. That s. T not said sir Dynadan MALORY. 
IS HO not yet executed, nor I hear not when he 
s. . 
Shalloon (Jálü-n). 1678. [- (O)Fr. chalon: 
see CHALON.] 1. A closely woven woollen 
material chiefly used for linings. b. A wig- 
tie made of shalloon 1845. 2. attrib. or adj. 
Made of s. 1665. 

Shallop (fm-lop), tshalloop. 1578. [- Fr. 
chaloupe — Du. sloep SLOOP.] 1. A large heavy 
boat fitted with one or more masts and carry- 
ing fore-and-aft or lug sails and sometimes 
furnished with guns; a sloop. 2. A dinghy 


1590. 

1. A double S., well mann'd, with two guns 1666, 

Shallot, shalot (falg-t). 1664. [aphet. f. 
EscHALOT. The spelling shallot is now usual.) 
A small onion, Allium ascalonicum, native to 
Syria and cultivated for use in flavouring 
salads, sauces, eto. 

Shallow (fæl), a. and sb. late ME. 
[Obscurely rel. to synon. OE. séeald, ME. 
schald; see SHOAL d.] A. adj. 1. Not deep; 
having little extension in a downward direc- 
tion: said e.g. of water, of a dish, of a depres- 
sion in the ground. b. Of the soil of agricul- 
tural land: Forming only a thin stratum 
over rock 1733. 2. Extending only a short 
distance inward from the surface or from 
the front towards the back. Of a lens: 
Having slight convexity or concavity. 1545. 
3. fig. Of thought, reasoning, observation, 
knowledge, or feeling: Lacking depth, 
superficial 1586, b. Qualifying an agent- 
noun, or said of a person with ref. to know- 
ledge, etc. 1601. c. Of persons and their 
attributes: Wanting in depth of mind, 
feeling, or character 1593. 4. quasi-adv. To 
or at a slight depth 1662. 

1. The River in Summer time is very ebbe and s. 
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1610. b. Poor light s. land 1760. 2. A s. bow- 
window 1886. 3. That were but s. policy SMOL- 
LETT. b. O how hard it is to be s. enough for a 
polite audience! WESLEY. c. Out, idle words, 
servants to s. fools! SHAKS. 

B. sb. 1. A shallow part of a piece of water, 
of the sea, of a lake or river; shallow water; à 
Shallow place (often pL) 1571. 2. A coster- 
monger’s barrow 1859. 

1. By whose cunning guide We found the 
shalow of this Riuer Some 1596. fig. All the 
voyage of their life Is bound in Shallowes, and in 
Miseries SHAKS. Hence Sha'llow-ly adv., -ness. 

Shallow (Joe. lo), v. 1510. lf. SHALLOW 
g.] To make or become shallow. 

fShallow-brained, a. 1592. [f. SHALLOW 
a.) Having no depth of intellect —1810. 

Shaly (fé'li), a. 1681. [f, SHALE sb. + 
-Y*.] Composed of, or resembling shale. 

Sham (Jtem), sb. and a. 1677. [poss. north. 
dial. var. of SHAME sb. and v.] A. sb. fl. A 
trick, hoax, fraud, imposture; a ‘sell’ -1821. 
2, Something that is intended to be mistaken 
for something else; spurious imitation, a 
counterfeit 1728. 3. spec. A removable cover- 
ing to give a specious appearance to an 
article, as pillow-sham 1721. 

1. Phr. {Zo put a s. upon, to hoax, defraud. 2. 
For the pain of my thirst is no s. CAMPBELL. 
The greatest s.,..is he that would destroy shams 
CARLYLE. It's all s.—he's only afraid 1857. 

B. attrib. and adj. (Sometimes with hyphen.) 
1. Pretended, feigned, false, counterfeit; not 
genuine or true 1681. 2. Of a person: That 
pretends or is falsely represented to be (what 
is denoted by the sb.) 1683. 3. Made in imita- 
tion of something else; made to appear to be 
what itis not; made of inferior or base ma- 
terials 1699. +4. False, deceptive -1727. 

1. S. fight, a mimic battle between two divisions 
of a military or naval force, either for exercise or 
display. 2. The s.-admirer is always more 
affected, than he that praises with sincerity 
1756. 3. The s. coat of arms which Osborne had 
assumed 1848, Not one of the girls dared to wear a 
bit of s. jewellery 1876. 

Sham (fem), sb.* slang. 1849. Short for 
CHAMPAGNE, 

Sham (fem), v. 1677. [See Snau sb.'] 
Tl. trans. To cheat, trick, deceive, delude 
with false pretences; to impose upon, take in, 
hoax —1821. tb. To put off, ‘fob off’ with 
something deceptive or worthless; to get rid 
of (a person) by some paltry excuse —1749. 
12. To impose or attempt to pass off (some- 
thing) wpon (a person) by deceit; to palm off 
-1751. 13. intr. To practise deception or 
deceit 1689. 4. trans. a. To be or to produce a 
deceptive imitation of 1698. b. To assume 
the appearance of, counterfeit (a specified 
condition, action, ete.) 1775. 5. intr. To make 
false pretences; to pretend to be, do, etc. 
what one is not, does not, etc.; to feign 1787. 
6. To s. Abra(ha)m (orig. Naut. slang), to feign 
sickness (see ABRAHAM-MAN) 1752. b. Hence 
sham-Abra(ha)m quasi-sb. malingering, decep- 
tion, Also quasi-adj. hypocritical. 1828. 

1. When they find themselves Fool’d and 
Shamm'd (as we say) into a Conviction 1692. 2. 
Don't go to s. your Stories off upon me DE For. 
4. a. Phr. J s. one's glass: to make a pretence of 
drinking; He keeps up his spirits bravely, and 
never shams his glass CHESTERF. b. Persons 
shamming an epileptie fit 1869. 5. What did you 
8. dead for? 1834. Wondering..whether those 
who lectured him were such fools as they pro- 
fessed to be, or were only shamming MACAULAY. 
Hence Sha:mmer, one who shams. 

Shamach (Ja. ma). 1839. [Hindi çãmā.] 
An Indian song- bird, Cittocincla tricolor. 

Shaman (ſa-män, fm-min), sb. (and d.). 
1098. [- G. schamane, Russ. shaman — 
Tungusian samdn. Cf. Fr. chaman.] A. sb. A 
priest or priest-doetor among various nor- 
therntribes pf Asia. Hence applied to similar 
personages in other parts, esp. a medicine- 
man of some of the north-west American 
Indians. B. adj. (or attrib.) Of or pertaining 
to a s. or to Shamanism 1780. Hence 
Shamarnic a. akin to Shamanism. 

Shamanism (fa-miniz’m, Je- mäniz m). 
1780. [f. prec. + su.] The primitive religion 
of the Ural. Altaic peoples of Siberia, in which 
all the good and evil of life are thought to be 
brought about by spirits which can be in- 
fluenced only by Shamans; hence applied to 
similar religions, esp. of north-west American 
Indians. Hence Sha-manist, Sha-manite, 
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a believer in S. Shamanivstic a. pertaining 
to S. Sha-manize v. inir. to perform the 
incantations of a Shaman; trans. to imbue 
with Shamanistic beliefs. 

Shamble (fe-mb’l), sb. [OE. sé(e)amul 
stool, table = OS. fot|skamel, OHG. fuoz|- 
scamil footstool (also MDu., MHG. schamel, 
schemel, G. schemel); WGme. — L. scamellum, 
dim. of scamnum bench.] fl. A stool, foot- 
stool —1483. 2. spec, A table or stall for the 
sale of meat ME. 3. pl. A place where meat 
(or occas. fish) is sold, a flesh- or meat-mar- 
ket. Now local. late ME. 4. pl. A slaughter- 
house 1548. 5. transf. and fig. A place of 
carnage or wholesale slaughter; a scene of 
blood. Chiefly pl. construed as sing.; rarely 
in sing. form. 1593. 

3. Raw Meat is bought in the Shambles 1725. 4. 
He was felled like an ox in the butcher’s shambles 
Dickens. 5. I’ve fear'd him, since his iron heart 
endured To make of Lyons one vast human 
shambles COLERIDGE. Hence Sha-mble v.! trans. 
to cut up or slaughter as in the shambles (rare). 

Shamble (fæ-mb’l), sb.? 1828. [f. SHAM- 
BLE v.:] A shambling gait. 

Shamble, a. dial. 1607. [perh. orig. in 
shamble legs, which may have orig. meant 
legs straddling like those of the trestles of a 
meat-table' (SCAMBLE sb.“ 2); cf. WFris. 
skammels (pl. of skammel board on trestles) 
legs, esp. when badly formed, skammelje 
walk clumsily.] Shambling, ungainly, awk- 
ward. 

Shamble (Jm-mb'D, v. 1081. [prob. f. 
SHAMBLE a.] intr. To go with an awkward 
ungainly gait, to walk awkwardly or un- 
steadily; usu. with adv. as fo s. along. 

Shambling (fe-mblin), vbl. sb. rare. 1681. 
[f. prec. + AN.] An awkward motion in 
walking or progression. 

Shambling (Jwe-mblip) ppl. a. 1690. 
[f. SHAMBLE v. + -ING*.] That shambles or is 
characterized by an awkward, irregular gait 
or motion. b. transf. and fig. Often of metre 
and style, etc. 1802. 

A 8, pot-boy DICKENS. 

Shame (fem), sb. [OE. s&e)amu = OFris. 
Skame, skome, OS., OHG. skama (Du. schaam- 
in comp., G. scham), ON. skemm - Gme. 
*skamó.) 1. The painful emotion arising from 
the consciousness of something dishonouring, 
ridiculous, or indecorous in one's own con- 
duct or circumstances (or in those of others 
whose honour or disgrace one regards as one's 
own), or of being in a situation which offends 
one's sense of modesty or decency. 2. Fear 
of oflence against propriety or decency, 
operating as a restraint on behaviour; 
modesty, shamefastness. late ME. 3. Dis- 
grace, ignominy, loss of esteem or reputation 
OE. b. An instance of disgrace ME. c. spec. 
Violation of a woman's honour, loss of 
chastity ME. +4, What is morally disgraceful 
or dishonourable; baseness in conduct or be- 
haviour —1682. 5. Used predic. (without 
article) for: A fact or circumstance which 
brings disgrace or discredit (to a person, etc.); 
matter for severe reproach or reprobation. 
Now poet. OE. b. Similarly a s., a great s. 
Now common in collog. use. late ME. c. 
Occas. in non-predie, use: A disgraceful 
thing, something to be ashamed of. poet. 1600. 
6. A person or thing that is a cause or source 
of disgrace 1586. b. collog. A thing which is 
shockingly ugly or indecent, or of disgraceful- 
ly bad quality 1764. 17. concr. The privy 
members —1611. 2 

1. But for my part (in all humility And with no 
little s.) I ask your pardons 1623. Sense of s. 
guilty feeling; also, the right perception of what is 
improper or disgraceful. Past s., dead to s., no 
URS capable of feeling s., grown callous to s. 
2. Haue you no modesty, no maiden s., No touch 
Of bashfulnesse? SHAKS. 3. Therfore beare thine 
owne s. COVERDALE Ezek. 10:52. b. Let his 
shames quickely Driue him to Rome SHAKS. c. 
Child, son of s., a child born out of wedlock. 
5. It were s. to our profession were we to suffer it 
ScOTT. b. They. pay fifteen or twenty some- 
times per cent, for their money which is a most 
horrid s. PEPYS. c. A peace that was full of 
wrongs and shames TENNYSON. 6. Erasmus, that 


great injured name, (The glory of the Priesthood, 
miu s. 2 Xe 

rases, To think s., to be ashamed. To take s. 
ta. To be disgraced, to incur disgrace. b. To feel 
ashamed, to acknowledge that one is in fault. 
More fully to take s. to (unto, upon) oneself. 1To do 
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(a person) s.: to inflict injury or dishonour, offer 
reproach or obloquy. To put to s.: to bring into 
disgrace, bring disgrace upon; also fig. to out- 
shine, eclipse. For s.: from a sense of S., because 
one feels s.; also, for fear ofs. b. esp. in adjuration 
orremonstrance; often as int. Also in ejaculatory 
formule of imprecation or indignant disapproval, 
as Shame! Fie for s.“ etc. To one's 8., 80 as to 
cause one s. Also, parenthetically, with ellipsis of 
*be it spoken’. To ery 8. on, upon: to express 
vigorous reprobation of. 

Shame (fé'm), v. Pa. t. and pple. shamed 

(Jeimd). [OE. sc(e)amian intr. and impers., 
corresp. immed. to OS. skamon, OHG. skam- 
on, and rel. to OHG. skamén, Goth. skaman, 
and MHG. schemen (G. schümen), ON. skem- 
ma.] 1. intr. To feel or conceive shame; to 
become or be ashamed. Obs, exc. dial. 2. trans, 
impers., as in (il) shames me = I am ashamed, 
In later use only with i. Now rare. OE. 3. 
To feel shame in regard to (a person or thing); 
to hold in awe or reverence; to dread or shun 
through shame. Obs. or arch. late ME. 4. To 
make ashamed, fill with shame, cause to feel 
shame 1530. b. pass. To be ashamed. Now 
poet. ME. 5. To inflict or bring disgrace upon, 
be a cause of disgrace to, dishonour ME. 6. 
To put to shame by superior excellence; to 
outrival. late ME. 
..8. me not Before this noble 
Phr. To tell (say, speak) the 
truth and 8. the devil, to tell the truth boldly in 
defiance of strong temptation to the contrary, 5. 
This John..shamed the Churche of Rome 
wonderfully wt his lyuing 1556. 6. She'll s. em 
with her good looks, yet DIOK " 

Shamefaced (fé'-mfe'st), a. 1555. f. 
SHAME sb. + FACE sb. + -ED*; orig. an etymo- 
logical misinterpretation of Suammrast.) 1. 
Modest, bashful, shy. 2. Ashamed, abashed 
1873. 

1. He felt s. as a schoolboy before the great 
world 1873. Hence Sha-mefaced-ly adv., -mess, 

Shamefast (fé'-mfast), a. arch. (OE. 
sc(e)amfest, f. sc(e)amu SHAME sb. + fæst FAST 
a.) 1. Bashful, modest. In à depreciatory 
sense: ‘Sheepish’. b. Of actions, behaviour, 
appearance: Characterized by or indicating 
modesty or bashfulness ME. 12. Ashamed, 
abashed —1634. 

1. Yf thy daughter be not s., holde her straitly 
COVERDALE Ecclus. 26:10. b. Hir schamefast.. 
smyles 1011. Hence Sha-mefast-ly adv., -ness. 

Shameful (f2-mfül, a. [OE. sé(e)amful; 
see SHAME sb., -FUL 1.] +1. Modest, shame- 
faced —1625. 12. Ashamed —1772. 3. That 
brings to shame; that causes or ought to 
cause shame; disgraceful, scandalous, de- 
grading ME. 

3. The s. close of all his mispent years COWPER. 
S.] Three against one! CARLYLE. Hence Sha: me- 
ful-ly adv., -ness. e 

Shameless (Jé'«mlés), a. (OE. s&e)amléas; 
see SHAMR $b., -LESS.] 1. Lacking shame; im 
pudent, audacious, immodest; insensible to 
disgrace. 2. Indicating or characterized by 
absence of shame or modesty. Of actions: 
Indicating absence of shame on the part of 
the agent, impudent. OE. 

1. Though these men are so s. as to deny it 1683, 
2. He..degraded the nobility by a s. sale of 
peerages 1874. Hence Sha:meless-ly advs 
-ness. : 

Shammy (femi) 1051. [repr. perverted 
pronunc. of CHAMOIS 2.] 1. In full s.-leather! 
a kind of soft, pliable leather. Also a piece oi 
this, a wash-leather. 1714. 2. attrib. or adj. 
Made of shammy or chamois leather 1651, 

2. Thave got my cravat and s. shoes H. Wai 

Shamoy (fa-moi), v. 1837. [repr. perverte 
pronunc. of CHAMOIS v.] trans. To prepare 
(leather by working oil or grease into the 
skin. 1. 

Shampoo (fempi:), sb. 1838. [f. next. 
The act of shampooing; also, a ‘wash (or 
powder, dry s.) used for shampooing. lad 

Shampoo (fæmpū-), v. 1762. [= Hind. 
chhampo, imper. of chhdmpna press.] 1. tran, 
To subject (a person, his limbs) to massa’ 
Now rare or Obs. exc. as designating & p 
of the process of a Turkish bath. 2. To SU i 
ject (the scalp, the hair) to washing ani 
rubbing with some cleansing agent, as ES 
and water, shampoo powder, etc. 1800. 
Hence Shampoo-er, one who shampoos. | i 

Shamrock (Je- mrek). 1571. [- Iu 
seamróg (= Gael. seamrag), dim. of seama 
clover.] 1. A plant with trifoliate leaves, 
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used (according to a late tradition) by St. 
Patrick to illustrate the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and hence adopted as the national 
emblem of Ireland; a spray or leaf of this 
plant. (The name is now commonly applied 
to the lesser yellow trefoil, Trifolium minus, 
the plant worn as an emblem on St. Patrick’s 


Day.) 

Shandean (Je-ndiain, frndi-án), a. 1762. 
[f. (Tristram) Shandy, the title of a novel 
(1759-67) by Sterne + -AN.] Pertaining to 
Tristram Shandy, or the Shandy family there 
portrayed. 

Shandrydan (fe-ndriden), 1820. [Of unkn. 
origin. A kind of chaise with a hood. In 
later use, a joc. name for any rickety old- 
fashioned vehicle. 

Shandygaff (Js-ndigef). Also shandy. 
1858. [Of unkn. origin.) A drink composed 
of a mixture of beer and ginger-beer or lem- 
onade. 

Shanghai (fænhəi-), sb. 1853. [f. Shang- 
hai or Shanghae, one of the chief seaports of 
China.] 1. A long-legged, large breed of do- 
mestic fowls, with feathered shanks, reputed 
to have been introduced from Shanghai; 
now developed into the brahmas and cochins. 
2. Austral. A catapult 1803. 

Shanghai (fenhoi-), v. 1871. If. as prec.] 
1. trans. Nault. slang. (orig. U.S.) To drug or 
otherwise render insensible, and ship on 
board a vessel wanting hands. 2. Austral. To 
shoot with a ‘shanghai’ or catapult 1902. 

Shank (fenk), sb. [OE. séeanca, LG. 
schanke, Flem. schank :- WGmo. *skapka, 
rel. to MLG. schenke, Du. schenk leg bone, 
LG., (M)HG. schenkel.] 1. That part of the 
leg which extends from the knee to the ankle; 
the tibia or shin-bone. Also (now joc.) the 
leg as a whole; chiefly pl., one's legs. b. The 
lower part of the foreleg of some animals; 
spec, of a horse, the part between the so- 
called knee and the fetlock. Also, the tarsus 
of a bird; the tibia or fourth joint of the leg 
ofan insect OE. c. As part of a joint of meat, 
eg. in a ham, a leg of mutton, etc. 1806. 2. 
transf. a. Each of the two portions of a pair 
of scissors between the bow and the joint 
1833. b. Arch. pl. The plane spaces between 
the grooves of the Doric triglyph 1823. C. 
Each of the two. cheeks or side-pieces of a 
Spur 1891. 3. The stem or straight part of 
anything. a. The stem of a goblet, glass, eto. 
1553. b. The straight part of a nail or pin, 
between the head and the taper of the point. 
Also of a drill or borer. 1483. c. The stem of a 
plant; the pedicel or footstalk of a flower; 
the footstalk or connecting part of any organ 
in a plant 1513, d. The shaft or stem of an 
anchor, connecting the arms and the stock 
1540. e, The straight part of a fish-hook, to 
Which the line is attached 1613, f. Typog. 
The body of a type, as dist. from the shoulder, 
face, and foot 1683. g. The stem of a 
tobacco-pipe 1688. h. The blank part of a 
wee or screw-bolt, between the thread and 
525 head 1077. i. The tapering part of an oar 
en the handle and the blade 1857. 4. 
2 pase or appendage by which something is 
ached; e.g. the wire loop by which some 

nds of buttons are attached, that part of a 
ung Which encircles the finger 1677, 5. 
pounding. A clay-lined ladle having long 
dandlés, one of them T-shaped, in which to 
Eun molten metal from the furnace to the 
B 1 55 1843. 6. dial. and U.S. The latter 
n a part of anything 1828. 
ware undry flowring bankes, To sit and rest the 

ers wearie shankes SPENSER. Shanks’ (or 


Shanks's) mare, on) 
» ete., one“ 
means 2 8 ny, etc., one’s own legs as a 
Tis - S.-bone, the tibia of an animal. Hence 
fter. d intr. of a plant or fruit: to decay at the 
Du s 'ootstalk; usu. to shank off; trans. (Golf) 
rike (the ball) with the heel of the club. 


SI : 
orcad (f :enkt) a. furnished with or having a s. 


Sha'nk-pai:nter, 1495. 
g g . [PAINTER'] The 
PANES chain with which the shank and flukes 
re anchor, when carried at the cathead, 
SRL ded to the ship's side. 
EA ART (fe-ni). 1836. [Of unkn. origin; 
ane earlier shan (1713.] The smooth 
menue 0 Also applied to several fishes of the 
des of Eastern North America. 
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Shan't, sha'n't (fant). 1604. A colloq. 
contraction of shall not. Also used subst. 

Shantung (ſentp. p). 1882. If. name of a 
province of North-east China where it is 
manufactured.] A soft undressed Chinese 
silk (formerly always undyed). 

Shanty (fe-nti), sb. 1820. [orig. in N. 
Amer. use; perh. — Ir. sean tig (toig) ‘old 
house’.] 1. Chiefly U.S. and Canada. A small, 
mean, roughly constructed dwelling; a cabin, 
hut. 2. Austral. A public-house, esp. un- 
licensed 1864, Hence Sha nty v. inir. to live 
in a s.; dusiral. to frequent ‘shanties’ or 
public-houses. 

Shanty (fw-nti sb.: Also chant(e)y. 
1869. [app. repr. Fr. chantez, imper. of 
chanter sing.] A sailor's song, esp. one sung 
during heavy work. 

Shape (fé'p), sb. [orig. repr. OE. ge|sceap 
creation, etc., corresp. to OS. giskapu pl. 
creatures, ON. skap condition, pl. fate; f. 
*skap- base of the vb., of which the sb. came 
to be later apprehended as a derivative.] 
1. External form or contour; that quality of 
a material object (or geometrical figure) 
which depends on constant relations of posi- 
tion and proportionate distance among all 
the points composing its outline or its ex- 
ternal surface; a particular variety of this 
quality. b. The contour or outlines of the 
trunk of the body. late ME. c. Impressed or 
represented form; a picture, image. Obs. exo. 
dial. late ME. 12. The appearance of à 
human or animal body or its parta, (often, of 
the general form as dist. from the face) con- 
sidered as beautiful or the contrary —1734. 
3. The visible form or appearance character- 
istic of a particular person or thing, or of a 
particular species of animate or supernatural 
beings OE. 4. A person's body considered 
with regard to its appearance 1001. b. An 
imaginary, spectral, or ethereal form; a phan- 
tom. Now rare. 1591. c. A figure dimly or 
uncertainly perceived 1834. 5. Assumed ap- 
pearance, guise, disguise 1594. 6. Theatr. fa. 
A part, a character impersonated; the make- 
up and costume suited to a particular part. 
b. A stage dress or suit of clothes. 1603. 7. 
One of the forms or diversities of appearance, 
structure, or properties, in which a thing 
may exist 1667. 8. In thes. of: a. Represented 
by, embodied in (a person or thing) 1750. b. 
Of the nature of 1754. c. In the form of, 
existing or presenting itself as 1823. 9, De- 
finite, regular or proper form; orderly ar- 
rangement 1633. 10. An attitude (in 
dancing, ete.) 1634. 11. orig. Sport. Condi- 
tion with respect to efficiency, ‘form’ 1901. 
12. concer. in techn. uses. a. Cookery. A 
mould for forming jelly, blane-mange, etc., 
into a particular shape; a portion of jelly, 
blanc-mange, etc. moulded into an orna- 
mental shape 1769. b. Millinery. The body 
of a straw bonnet or woman’s hat or cap 
previous to trimming 1881. c. A portion of 
material cut or moulded so as to have a 
particular shape; spec. a piece of rolled or 
hammered iron of cross-section differing from 
that of merchant bar 1845. d. Naut. A cone, 
pall, or drum of metal or canvas used in 
signalling 1879. 

1. I know the s. of 's Legge SHAKS. By pressure 
ice can be moulded to any s. TYNDALL. To keep 
in &, to secure from change of s. Out of 8.» 
changed from its proper s. 2. Hither come the 
Country Gentlemen to shew their Shapes 1700. 
3. Thou com'st in such a questionable 8. That I 
will speake to thee SHAKS. 4. b. Before the Gates 
there sat On either side a formidable s. MILT. 5. 
The brute Serpent in whose s. I Man deceav'd 
Mir. 7. Phr. In any (no) s. (or form), used 
loosely for: in any (no) manner, (not) at all. 8. b. 
I had nothing in the s. of food 1863. c. Recogni- 
tion of his services in the s. of a small pension 
1880. 9. Phr. To take s.; to put into 8. 

Shape (ep), v. Pa. t. shaped (Jéipt); 
pa. pple. shaped (Jé'pt), arch. shapen (ſep n). 
[Early ME. new formation on the pa. pple., 
repl. orig. OE. *séieppan, séeppan, (pa. t. 
Scöp, pa. pple. séapen), corresp. to OFris. 
skeppa, OS. *gisceppian, Goth. gaskapjan ; f. 
*skap- create, fashion; first established as a 
wk. vb. Xvi; the OE. pa. pple. survives 
chiefly in misshapen.] I. To create, fashion, 
form. t1. trans. To create; in later use, to 
form, fashion (said of God or Nature) 


SHARD 


1557. 2. To make, fashion out of pre- 
existing materials. In later use, to make by 
alteration of shape (as by moulding or 
carving) out of something else; to make in a 
definite shape. OE. b. To frame, fashion (an 
immaterial thing) ME. 3. pass. To have a 
certain shape OE. +4, trans. To cut out or 
fashion (clothing) —1828. +5. intr. To attain 
maturity of form and proportions. BACON. 
6. trans. To trim, cut, or mould to a particu- 
lar shape; to adapt in shape fo 1457. 7. 
To give definite form to; to put into a certain 
form, to embody in words; also refl. 1589. b. 
Of events, etc.: To show a specified ten- 
dency 1865. 8. To give a direction and 
character to (one's life, conduct, etc.) 1823. 

1. I was shapen in wickedness BIBLE (Great) Ps. 
51:5. 2. Come to the Forge with it, then s. it 
SHAKS. 3. The head was well shapen 1884. 5. 
Young men, when they knit and s, perfectly, doe 
seldome grow to a further stature BACON. 6. 
Some [sleeves] are shaped to the elbow. and have 
cuffs 1801. 7. And there I shaped The city's 
ancient legend into this TENNYSON. The valleys. . 
shaped themselves. into a succession of graceful 
curves 1869. Phr. To shape an answer (to). 

IL. To devise, plan, prepare. 1. To devise 
(a plan, a remedy). late ME. 2, To s. one's 
course: Naut., to steer for, io a place 1593. 3. 
To appear promising (chiefly Sc. and dial.). 
Often with ref. to physical exercises, as drill, 
rowing, etc.: To show signs of becoming 
efficient. 1865. b. Of a batsman: To get into 
the proper attitude and position for dealing 
with the bowling 1884. c. Of a horse: To 
exhibit capabilities; to develop info 1887. 

2. transf. Minding now to s. my course so as I 
might winter in Italy EVELYN. Hence Sha-p(e)- 
able a. capable of being shaped, plastic; shapely. 

Shapeless (féplés) a. ME. [f. SHAPE 
sb. + -LESS.] 1. Without shape or form; hav- 
ing no definite or regular shape. 2. Un- 
shapely 1588. 3. Without guidance or 
direction, aimless (rare) 1591. 

1. Sunk are thy bowers in s. ruin all GOLDSM. 3. 
To..Weare ouf thy youth with shapelesse idle- 
nesse SHAKS. Hence Sha-pelessness. 

Shapely (fé-pli), a. late ME. If. SHAPE 
sb. + -LY'.] t1. Fit, likely, suitable; also, like 
(to something). late ME. only. 2. Of good or 
elegant shape, well-formed. late ME. b. 
Having definite form (rare) 1827. 

1. Euerich..Was shaply for to been an Alder- 
man CHAUCER. 2. Where the s. column stood 
COWPER. Hence Sha:peliness. 

Shapen (fé'-p’n), ppl. a. ME. [Strong pa. 
pple. of SHAPE v.] 1. Having a (specified) 
shape. Obs. exc. in well s. (arch.). 2. Fur- 
nished with a definite shape; fashioned 1483. 

Shapen (fé'-p’n), v. rare. 1535. [f. SHAPE 
sb. + -EN*.] trans. To shape, impart a shape 
to. 

Shaper (fé'-poi). ME. If. SHAPE v. + 
hl.] fi. The Creator or Maker (of the uni- 
verse) 1496. 2. One who or something which 
makes (a thing) in the required shape; one 
who fashions (material). late ME. b. spec. in 
various trades as the designation of an opera- 
tive 1881. 3. A machine or tool for shaping 
material; spec. a machine for shaping metal 
pieces and parts of machinery 1853. 

\\Shapoo (fa-pu). 1858. [Tibetan sha-pho 
wild sheep.] A kind of sheep (Ovis vignei) 
found in Ládák (Kashmir) and Tibet. 

Shard, sherd (Jàad, fad), sb.* [O E. sceard, 
corresp. to OF ris. skerd cut, notch, MLG. skart 
crack, chink, MDu. scarde, schart flaw, frag- 
ment (Du. schaard), (M)HG. scharte, ON. 
skarür notch, gap, subst, uses of the adj. repr. 
by OE. séeard - Gmc. *skaróaz cut, notched, 
diminished, pa. ppl. formation on *skar- 
*sker- SHEAR v.] I. A gap in an enclosure, esp. 
in a hedge or bank. Now chiefly dial. II. 
A fragment of broken earthenware, POTSHERD. 
OE. 

Phr. To break, etc. into sherds, to reduce to frag- 
ments, break beyond repair. Hence Shard v. 
trans. to break into fragments (rare). 

Shard (fad), sb.* Obs. exc. dial. 1545. 
[app. cogn. w. dial. and Sc. sharn dung.] 
A patch of cow-dung. 

Comb. s.-beetle, a beetle of the family Geo- 
trupidz, found under dung, a dor-beetle. Hence 
+Sha-rded a. of a beetle: living in dung. SHAKS. 

Shard (fad), sb." 1755. [Evolved from 
a misunderstanding of SHARD-BORN in Shaks.] 


SHARD-BORN 


The elytron or wing-case of a coleopterous 
insect. 

Sha-rd-born, -borne, a. 1605. [f. SHARD 
sb.* + BORN d.] a. Of a beetle: Born in dung; 
spec. applied to the SHARD-BEETLE. b. Used 
with the meaning (due to misinterpretation of 
Shaks.): Borne on shards (SHARD sb.*). 2 

Ere. The shard-borne Beetle, with his drowsie 
hums, Hath rung Nightes yawning Peale SHAKS. 

Share (Jeet), sb. [OE. sczr, scear, corresp. 
to OF ris. sker, MLG. schar(e, OHG. scar, scaro 
(G. schar); WGmo. deriv. of Gmo. *skar- 
*sker- SHEAR v, Cf. next.] The iron blade in 
a plough which cuts the ground at the bottom 
of the furrow; a ploughshare. b. The analog- 
ous part of a seed-drill, or similar implement 
1731. 

Share (fé°a), 8b. [repr. spec. development, 
earliest in AFr. and AL. documents, of OE. 
séearu, lit. ‘cutting, division’, corresp. to OS. 
scara feudal service, troop, MLG. schare 
troop, share, OHG. scara troop, share of 
forced labour (Du. schaar, G. schar troop, 
multitude), ON. skari :- Gme. deriv. of 
*skar- *sker- SHEAR v. Cf. prec.] 1. The part 
or portion (0f something) which is allotted or 
belongs to an individual, when distribution is 
made among a number; also, the portion or 
quota which is contributed by an individual. 
b. In pregnant sense — One's due, proper, or 
fair share; one's full share (of something 
enjoyed or suffered in common with others) 
1645. c. The measure or degree of a quality, 
condition, etc. which is allotted to an individ- 
ual by nature or Providence 1722. 2, Comm. A 
definite portion of a property owned by a 
number in common; spec. each of the equal 
parts into which the capital of a joint-stock 
company or corporation is divided 1601. 3. 
A part taken in (an action, experience, etc.). 
Chiefly in phr. to have, take, bear a (one's, etc.) 
8. in, to have or take part in, participate in. 
1692, t4. gen. A part, piece, or portion (of 
anything) —1772. tb. With etymol. ref. to 
shear: A piece hewn out, or cut or torn away 
1776. 

1. Taking our turns to row, of which. my share 
came to little less than 20 leagues EVELYN. There 
is gold here, my friend, and we must get our s. of 
it 1888. c. That amiable pity, of which your really 
superior woman always has such a s, to give 
away THACKERAY. 2. The ship, wherein my 
Father had halfe s. 1000. Deferred, preference 
shares: see DEFERRED, PREFERENCE. Ordina: 
shares, the shares which form the common stoci 
and are without ‘preference’, 

hrases. S. and s. alike, with equal shares, 
having each a like 8. Also to go s. and s. alike. 
To fall to one's 8., to be assigned as one’s portion; 
hence, to fall to one's lot (to do, etc.) To go shares 
[res Kanata or others) in Ko porso enter: 
rise, etc.) to enjoy a in, participa: : 
bug n cd is x 
+Share, v.! 1553. [var. of SHEAR v.] trans. 
To cut into parts; to cut off —1735. 

The sword..deep entring shar'd All his right 
side Mint. 

Share (féa), v.* 1586. [f. SHARE sb.'] 
1. trans. To divide and apportion in shares 
between two or more recipients. Now chiefly 
with out. 1590. b. To apportion to an indi- 
vidual as his share. Also with out. arch. 1586. 
C. To divide (what one has or receives) into 
portions, and give shares to others as well as 
one's self. Const. with. 1592. 2. Of two or 
more persons: To divide into shares and take 
each a portion. Also absol. 1594. 3. To grant 
or give another or others a share in. Also 
const. wifh. 1662. 4. To receive, possess, or 
occupy together with others 1592. tb. To 
take or receive as one's share. poet. —1018. 

tc. To s. from. vo gain at the expense of. 
SHAKS. 5. To perform, enjoy, or suffer in 
common with others; to possess (a quality) 
which other persons or things also have. 
Const. with. 1590. 6. intr. To have a share (in 
Something); to participate in, take part in 
1598. b. To participate with (a person) im 
something (rare) 1594. c. Used in reduplicated 
form s. and s. (alike, etc.): the phrase in 
SHARE sb.' being misapprehended gram- 
matically 1821. 

1. PS Is.my Fortune equally between my 
own Children and a Stranger SWIFT. b. He part of 
his small feast to her would s. SPENSER. 2. Rich. 
UL i iii. 25 m E maye een to you his 

ares im] nd s. len where he shares 
his ‘Heart DRYDEN. 4. He shares the frugal meal 
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with those he loves 1804. fig. In vain doth Valour 
bleed While Avarice, and Rapine s, the land 
Mut. b. Rich. III, v. iii. 268. c. What glory our 
Achilles shares from Hector SHAKS. 5. A man 
that all his time Hath. .Shar’d dangers with you 
SHAKS, 6. b. Mint. P.L. IX. 831, d. We alls. and 
s. alike in camp 1906. Hence Shared (fend) ppl. 
a., spec. in Physics of electrons (1923). 

Shareholder (f@-aho":ldez). 1828. f. 
SHARE sb.* + HOLDER'] One who owns or 
holds a share or shares in a joint-stock com- 
pany, or other joint fund or property. Hence 
Sha-re-holding vbl. sb. the possession of 
shares; pl, shares held in various under- 
takings. 

Sharer (fé*roi) 1589. [f. SHARE v. + 
-ER'.] 1. One who shares something (const. 
0f) or shares in something 1603. 12. spec. A 
member of à company of players, who paid 
the expenses, and received the profits, and 
employed the ‘journeymen’ members of the 
company —1704. fb. A shareholder —1812. 

Shark (faxk), sb. 1569. [Of unkn. origin.] 
1. A selachian fish of the sub-order Squali of 
the order Plagiostomi; in popular language 
chiefly applied to the large voracious fishes 
of this sub-order, as the genera Carcharodon, 
Carcharias, etc. b. With defining word 1655. 
c. transf. Freshwater s., (joc.) the pike, allu- 
ding to its voracity 1799. 2. fig. (Cf. SHARK 
sb.*) One who enriches himself by taking ad- 
vantage of the necessities of others; a rapac- 
ious usurer, an extortionate landlord, a 
financial swindler, ete. 1713. b. A customs 
officer; also pl. the press-gang 1785. c. U.S. 
An exceptionally capable person 1909. 3. 
Ent. Any moth of the genus Cucullia (Noctua) 
1819. 

1. The S. hath not this name for nothing, for he 
will make a morsell of any thing he can catch, 
master, and devour 1655, b. Angel-s., the 
monk-fish, Squatina angelus; Gangetic s., 
Carcharias gangeticus, inhabiting some rivers; 
Greenland s., the North Atlantic s., Laemargus 
borealis: y S4 the sand-s., Carcharinus 
americanus; Hammer-headed s., Zygaena 
malleus; Sea-s., as. of the high seas, esp. ‘a large 
8. of the family Lamnid@’; Spine s., the Picked 
Dogfish, Acanthias; Spinous S., a s. of the genus 
Echinorhinus, as E. spinosus; White s,, a man- 
eating s., Carcharodon rondeleti. 2. The slop- 
sellers, and other sharks, at this port 1804. 

Comb. s.-fin, the fin of a s., considered a delicacy 
by the Chinese; -moth = sense 3; -ray, the 
angel-fish, also a rhinobatid or beaked ray; 
-toothed a. applied to ornamentation suggesting 
shark’s teeth. Hence Sharking vbl. sb., fishing 
for sharks. 

Shark, sb.? 1599. [Connection with prec. 
cannot be made out.] A worthless and im- 
pecunious person who gains a precarious 
living by sponging on others, by executing 
disreputable commissions, cheating and petty 
swindling; a sharper —1700. 

Shark (fark), v. 1596. [See prec.] 1. intr. 
ta. To s. on or upon: to prey like a shark 
upon; to victimize, sponge upon, swindle; to 
oppress by extortion. b. To depend on or 
practise fraud or the arts of a ‘shark’, or 
sharper; to live by shifts and stratagems. 
Often to s. for (something). 1608. 2. trans. a. 
To 8. up: to collect hastily (a body of persons, 
eto.) without regard to selection. Now arch., 
as an echo of Haml. 1. i. 98. 1602. b. To steal, 
pilfer, or obtain by underhand or cheating 
means. arch. 1612. 

1. b. To shift and sharke in every bie- corner for 
comfort 1641. 


Sharp (Jaap), a. and sb. [OE. seJarp = 
OFris. skarp, skerp, OS. skarp (Du. scherp), 
OHG. skarf, scarpf (G. scharf), ON. skarpr 
i= Gmc. *skarpaz.] A. adj. 1. Well adapted 
for cutting or piercing; having a keen edge 
or point; opp. to blunt. b. Of sand, gravel, 
etc.: Composed of materials having sharp 
points; hard, angular, gritty. Now techn. 
1618. 12. Rough, rugged (chiefly as tr. L. 
asper) 1596. 3. Acute or penetrating in 
intellect or perception. a. fu) Keen-witted, 
sagacious. (b) Quick-witted, clever (said esp. 
ofchildren). OE. b. Of reasoning or discourse: 
tAcute, sagacious. In later use, of remarks: 
Pointed, apt, witty. 1580. c. Of sight, hear- 
ing, the eyes or ears: Acute, keen OE. d. 
Hence of observation, an observer: Vigilant 
1535. e. Businesslike, smart; often, quick to 
take unfair advantage of others 1697. 4. 
Eager, impetuous, violent OE. b. (a) Of à 
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hawk: Eager for prey, hungry. (b) Of the 
appetite: Keen. Of the stomach: Craving 
for food. 1486. c. Quick or active in bodily 
movement. Of movements: Brisk, energetic, 
1440. d. Of astream: Rapid. Now rare. 1655, 
e. Of winter, wintry weather, frost, wind, air: 
Cuttingly cold, keen. late ME. 5. Severe, 
strict, harsh OE. b. Of pain, suffering, grief, 
etc.: Keen, acute, intense. Of experiences: 
Intensely painful. OE. tc. Of a mode of 
life: Austere —1611. 6. Pungent in taste; 
also, having strong acid, alkaline, or caustic 
properties OE. 7. Of sound: Penetrating, 
shrill, high-pitched. late ME. b. Phonetics, 
(a) Expressing the acoustic quality of high- 
front vowels 1532. (b) An antiquated design- 
ation for unvoiced consonants 1841. 8. Mus. 
a. Of a note: Relatively high in pitch. b. 
Of a note, singing, an instrument: Above the 
regular or true pitch. c. 4, C, D, ete, s.: the 
sound which is a semitone higher than A, C, 
D, ete. Also, the key or other contrivance in 
a musical instrument for producing such a 
note. d. Of an interval, tkey, tscale: = 
Magor a. I. 2. e. Of a key: Having sharps in 
the signature. 1597. 9. With ref. to form only 
(without implication of cutting or piercing). 
a. Tapering to a (relatively) fine point ME. 
b. Of an angle: a) = ACUTE d. 141688. (b) 
Abrupt; involving sudden change of direc- 
tion; so s. turn 1825. c. Of an ascent or 
descent, a rise or fall: Abrupt 1725. d. Naut. 
Ot the shape of a vessel: Having a narrow and 
wedge-shaped bottom 1709. e. Of features: 
Emaciated, peaked, thin 1561. 10. Having 
the angles or edges not rounded off or flat- 
tened; hence, clear or distinct in outline. 
Often of contrasts, distinctions, etc.: Abrupt, 
strongly marked. 1075. 

1. A busshe full of s. thornes 


his Sword Hath a sharpe edge 
edge. of public curiosity 1807. 


"hr. S. a a razor, 
as a needle, etc. b. Clean but coarse s, sand 1859, 
3. a. (b) A very s. lad 1870. b. He. -alleadged 
Many sharpe reasons to defeat the Law SHAKS. 
c. The grey eye. is sharpest of sight 1030. d. Phr. 
To keep a 8. look-out. e. They got as. Newcastle 
attorney Scorr. See also SHARP PRACTICE. Simi- 


larly, 8. work. 4. The contest between good and 
evil becomes s. and deadly 1845. c. A s. gallop 
1842. Provb. phr. Sharp's the word (used as an in- 
junction to promptitude). e. Though the air was 
&., he had been carrying his cloak over his arm 
1894. 5. Skelton a sharpe Satirist 1589. A 
rigorous and s. penance 1663. Phr. T'o be s. upon, 
to be hard or severe upon (now only by way of 
censure or criticism). b. Sharpe miserie had 
worne him to the bones SHAKS. S.. Jancinating 
pains 1843, c. Cymb, Lr. iii. 31. 6. Wo was his 
cook, but if his sauce were Poynaunt and s. 
CHAUCER. 7. S. Violins proclaim Their jealous 
Pangs DRYDEN. 9. a. Hys nese at pe poynt es 8. 
and smalle HAMPOLE. C. A very s. rise leads from 
the Pacific to the range of the Andes HUXLEY. 
10. The sharpest geographical contrast 1856. 

B. sb. 1. A sharp weapon; spec. a small 
sword; a rapier used for duelling as opp. to à 
‘blunt’ or buttoned weapon. Obs. or arch. 
late ME. 12. A sharp edge; spec. the edge oft 
sword —1734. 3. Mus. a. A high-pitched ne 
(rare). b. A note raised half a tone above the 
natural pitch. c. In musical notation, the 
sign # which indicates this raising of the 
note. Double s.: the sign x indicating that B 
note must be raised two semitones. 4. a ms 
SHARPER 2 1797. b. collog. An expert, connoi 3 
seur, a wise man or one professing to be S 
1865. 5. pl, The ‘middlings’ between bran 
and flour 1801. 6. pl. One of the three grades 
of needles, including those of greatest lengt! 
and most acutely pointed 1849. to 

1. Phr, +o fight, play, etc. at the 8., at sharp(s, 1 
fight with uubatedk swords, to fight in Marne 2 
contradistinction to fencing; A combat oe 
fensers (called Gladiatores) fighting at the ö the 
NORTH. 2. Phr. The 8. of the hand, the edge Alttle 
hand. 3. 1 chatter over stony ways, In Pee 
sharps and trebles TENNYSON. 4. a. The sl 
have queered me 1797. jbser- 

Comb.: s.-eyed a., keen of sight; transf. d int 
vant, penetrating; -fanged d., having a 8. 0 
fig. biting (in speech), caustic, sarcastic; 9155 
tured a., peaked, thin; -nosed a., having a. ous; 
ted nose; fig. quick at fault-finding, capt 7 
-sighted a:, having acute or quick sight: ing 
acuteness of mental vision; -tailed d., Las 
tapering tail or pointed tail-feathers, Aceh; 
names of birds; -tongued a., bitter of spet ing, 
-toothed a., keen of tooth; transf. ren 
tearing; -witted a., sagacious, intelligent. 
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Sharp (Jaap), adv. 10 E. séearpe, f. scearp 
SHARP d.] 1. In a sharp manner; fshrilly; 
jniggardly, stingily. b. Abruptly, suddenly 
1836, c. In an invitation or appointment: 
Punetually, precisely (at the hour specified) 
1840. d. Look s.: see LOOK v. I. 5. 2. Naut. 
As near fore and aft as possible, trimmed as 
near as possible to the wind 1669, 

1. If Flies and small Gnats bite sharpe and sore 
1635. b. The horse..turns s. round and stands 
stock still 1860, c. They should dine that day at 
three o'clock s. THACKERAY. Hence Sha-rp-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Sharp (Jaap), v. [OE. *scierpan, séerpan ;— 
Gme. *skarpjan. Later prob. blending with 
a new formation on the adj.] 1. trans. = 
SHARPEN v. 1, Now only dial. ME. 12. = 
SHARPEN v. 2. —1633. 13. inir. To play the 
sharper —1785. 4. trans. a, To cheat, swindle, 
trick (a person) 1700. b. To obtain by swind- 
ling, to steal 1706. 

Sharp-edged, a. (Stress variable). OE. 
Having a sharp edge or sharp edges. 

E S, words have sharp edges to wound 

IOKENS. 

Sharpen (Jà-rp'n), v. 1450. [f. SHARP a. 
*O-ENA] d. trans. To put a sharp edge or 
point upon; to furnish (a weapon, implement, 
etc.) with a cutting edge or fine point 1530. 2. 
To make sharp or sharper. a. To render more 
acute (a person's wit, sight, appetite, etc.); 
to intensity (hostile feeling) 1450. b. To give 
an acid flavour or quality to, to make (a 
liquid) sour or bitter 1675. c. To increase the 
severity of (a law, punishment) 1709. td. To 
exacerbate (persons, their temper) —1792. e. 
To aggravate (pain or suffering) 1768. f. To 
make (the features) sharp or thin 1835. 3. 
Mus. To raise the pitch of a note sounded 
upon a musical instrument 1824. 4. Naut. To 
brace sharp up 1841. 15. intr. To become 
sharp, to taper to a point; to grow thin —1851. 
1. Flints sharpened by chipping 1890. 2. a. My 
hearing..has been sharpened by my blindness 
Soort. c. A Law. for sharpening Laws against 
Papists 1709. e. An injury sharpened by an insult 
STERNE. 5. His face. .sharpened like the face of a 
sick man 1851. Hence Sha-rpener, one who or 
something which sharpens 

Sharper (a aper). 1507. [f. SHARP v. + 
-ERn] 1. One who or something which 
‘sharps’ or sharpens. 2. A cheat, swindler, 
rogue; one who lives by his wits and by tak- 
ing advantage of others; esp. a fraudulent 
gamester 1681. 

Sharpie (fa-qpi). U.S. 1804. lapp. f. 
SHARP d.; see -Y*.] A long, sharp, flat-bottom- 
ed fishing-boat, 

Sharp-pointed, a. (Stress variable.) 1530. 
1, Tapered or tapering to a point. b. Bot. 
Acuminate, mucronate 1565. 2. Having a 
fine point adapted for piercing or stabbing 
e 3. Having irregular, sharp projections 

Sharp practice. 1847. 1. Work that 
demands brisk activity (rare). 2. a. Hard bar- 
gaining; relentless pursuit of advantage. b. 
Dishonourable taking of advantage, trickery. 

Sharp-set, a. (Stress variable.) 1540. [f. 
SHARP d. (as compl.) + SET ppl. a.) 1. Hager 
Or keen for food, very hungry. Also said of 
the stomach. 2. transf. Keen, eager; having 
desire fixed wpon, craving after 1580. +b. 
Having a craving for sexual indulgence —1794. 
2. The town is s. on new plays 1711. 
Sharpshooter (jáapütor. 1802. f. 
SHARP d. + SHOOTER.] A marksman of accu- 
rate aim; spec. in naval and military use, a 
member of a division engaged in skirmishing 
end S'utpost work. Hence Sha:rpshooting 
. 8b. 

Shaster (m«stoi, I Shastra  (Jü-strü). 
1630. [- Hindi cástr, Skr. castra.] Any one 
9f the sacred writings of the Hindus. 

Shastri (fü-stri) 1645. [Hindi casiri, 
kr. cáslrin, f. castra SHASTER.] One who is 
earned in, or teaches, the shasters. 

Shatter (fm-toi), sb. 1640. (f. next.] 1. 
pl. Fragments into which a thing is broken, 
Tent, or torn. Obs. exc. dial. 2. A shattered 
state of nerves (rare) 1777. 

1 Phr. (To break, etc.) into or to shatters, (lo be) 
in attore: Tor the Ministry, it is all in shatters 


Shatter (fæ-to1), v. ME. [Origin and rela- 
ion to SOATTER Obscure. J I. trans. To scatter, 


ti 
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disperse; to cause (seed, leaves, etc.) to fall 
or to be shed. Obs. exc. dial. 2. To break 
in pieces by a sudden blow or concussion; to 
dash into fragments, disrupt into parts 1450. 
b. To damage ruinously (a structure, a living 
organism, etc.) by battery or violent concus- 
sion; to damage or destroy by fracture of the 
parts 1513. c. fig., or with immaterial object. 
Also, to damage or destroy the fortunes of 
(a person or body of persons). 1683. d. To 
wreck (a person's constitution, nerves, etc.) 
by sickness, hardship, or the like. Also, to 
wreck the health, strength, or spirits of (a 
person). 1785. 3. intr. To become scattered or 
dispersed; to be shed or strewn about. Of 
grain, etc.: To drop out of the husk from 
over-ripeness. Of a flower: To drop its petals. 
Now dial. 1577. 4. To become broken sudden- 
ly or violently into fragments or separate 
parts; to fly in pieces or asunder 1567. b. Of 
earth: To fall or crumble in pieces, dial. 1733. 
5. To dash or strike noisily against some hard 
object; to clatter, rattle (rare). late ME. 

1. S. your leaves before the mellowing year MILT. 
2. The bottles twain behind his back Were 
Shatter'd at a blow COWPER. b. Cossack and 
Russian Reel'd from the sabre-stroke Shatter'd 
and sunder'd TENNYSON. c. The war or revolu- 
tion. .that shatters a rotten system EMERSON. d. 
Shattered in mind, and perilously sick in body 
DICKENS. 4. Some Fragile Bodies breake but 
where the Force is; Some s. and fly in many 
Peeces BACON. 5. The casements s., tatter and 


clatter 1623. 

Comb.: s.-brain, -pate, -wit, a person of 
‘cracked’ brain or wandering wits; a giddy, 
thoughtless 5 80 S.-brained, -pated, 
-witted, Djs. crazy, light-witted; giddy, 
thoughtless. 

Sha-ttering, ppl. a. 1567. [f. prec. + 


-ING*] 1. That is broken up suddenly or 
forcibly; falling in pieces or asunder. 2. 
Ruinously destructive; that breaks or des- 
troys by a sudden blow or concussion 1577. 
b. Of sound: Rending the air, car-splitting 
1842. 

2. fig. Her answer to this was as s, as it was p 
DE QuINOEY. b. The s. trumpet shrilleth high 
TENNYSON. Hence Sha-tteringly adv. 

Shattery (Jw-tori) a. 1728. [f. SHATTER 
v. + I.] Of rock, stone, or soil: Apt to 
break in pieces or crumble; friable. 

Shave (fév), sb. [OE. sceafa = MDu. 
schave (Du. schaaf), O HG. scaba (G. schabe), 
ON. skafa :- Gmc. *skabón, on, f. *skab- 
SHAVE v.] Any of various tools adapted for 
scraping, paring, or removing the surface of 
material in very thin slices; a drawing or 
paring knife; also, short for SPOKESHAVE, etc. 

Shave (fév), sb.“ 1604. f. next.] 1. 
Something shaved off; a shaving, paring, thin 
slice. 2. An act of shaving the beard 1838. 3. 
An act of swindling or extortion 1863. b. 
A premium paid for an extension of the time 
of delivery or payment, or for the right to 
vary a contract. 1864. 4. Mil. slang. An un- 
authenticated report 1813. 5. A slight or 
grazing touch; hence, a narrow escape from 
touching, more emphatically a close, near 8. 
and the like 1834, 

3. Clean 8., a complete swindle. 5. We passed 
clear; but it was a close s. 1856. 

Shave (fév), v. Pa. t. shaved; pa. pple. 
shaven, shaved. [OE. sé(e)afan = OS. 
*scaban, OHG. scaban (Du. schaven, G. 
schaben), ON. skafa, Goth. skaban :- Gmc. 
*skaban. Str. vb. became weak XIV, with the 
literary survival str. pa. pple. SHAVEN.) 1. 
trans. To scrape, to scrape away the surface 
of, to cut down or pare away with a sharp 
tool, thereby removing very thin portions of 
the surface. Also with off. b. To scrape or 
pare (a skin, hide, etc.) 1467. 2. To remove by 
scraping and paring; to cut off in thin slices 
or shavings; also fo s. off. late ME. 3. To cut 
off (hair, esp. the beard) close to the skin with 
or as with a razor. Also with away, off. ME. 
4. To cut off the beard, whiskers, or mous- 
tache from (a person, his chin, upper lip, ete.) 
with a razor ME. 5, To remove the hair from. 
(the head, crown, etc.) with a razor. Also 
(now rarely) with the person as object (= 
to s. the head of) ME. b. esp. To tonsure 
(a cleric). late ME. 6. a. absol. Of a barber. 
late ME. b. intr. for refi. To shave oneself 
1715. 7. trans. +To strip (a person) clean of 
money or possessions; to practise exaction 
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or extortion upon; to fleece. Also absol. 
Now collog. or slang. late ME. 8. To cut off 
cleanly or closely 1598. b. To cut off closely 
the growth of (ground, a lawn, etc.); also 
transf. of artillery fire 1764. 9. To touch 
lightly in passing, to graze; hence, barely to 
escape touching 1513. b. intr. To s. through: 
to get through only by grazing (that which 
has to be passed); fig. to scrape through (an. 
examination) 1860. 10. trans. U.S. slang. To 
discount (a promissory note) at an exorbitant 
rate of interest; also fo s. paper 1832. 

3. With crowne and berde all fressh and newe 
y-shaue CHAUCER, Take my counsel, and s, off 
them mustachios, or they'll bring you into mis- 
chief THACKERAY. 4. Stepping into a barber's 
shop to be shaved SMOLLETT. 5. Prov. Enuy.. 
will offer to shaue an eg 1626. He shaved, how- 
ever, only the fore part of his head 1770. 6. a. 
A poor Barber who shaves for Two-pence 1718. 
7. We should never travel without—a case of good 
razors..But no matter, I believe we shall be 
d well shaved by the way GOLDSM. 9. Three 

iansoms shaved him by an inch BARRIE. 

Comb.: 8.-hook, a plumbers’ tool consisting of a 
blade, commonly triangular, set transversely in a 
handle, used for scraping metal before soldering. 

Shavegrass (Je. vgras). 1450. [f. prec. + 
Grass sb.] A plant of the genus Equisetum; 
esp. E. hyemale, 

Shaveling (Jé-vlip), sb. (and d.). 1529. 
[f. as prec. + -LING?.] A. sb. 1. A contempt- 
uous epithet for a tonsured ecclesiastic. 2. 
A youth, young ‘shaver’ (rare) 1854. B. adj. 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a 
tonsured ecclesiastic 1577. 

A. 1. Counting up the number of shavelings still 
in France 1911. 

Shaven (fé'v’n), ppl. a. ME. [Strong pa. 
pple. of SHAVE v.] 1. Shaved. Chiefly of the 
head, crown, or of a person; often = ton- 
sured, 2. Of turf, grass: Closely cut 1032. 3. 
‘Trimmed or polished by shaving 1660. 

Shaver (févoi). late ME. [f. SHAVE v. 
+ CER] 1. One who shaves with a razor, 2. 
fa. One who pillages or plunders; an extor- 
tioner -1823. b. U.S. One who ‘shaves’ 
(SHAVE v. 10) 1813. 3. = ‘Fellow’, ‘chap’; 
also, a humorous fellow, joker, wag. Now 
commonly of a youth or boy, with the epithet 
young, little. 1592. +4, A shaving instrument 
or tool 1648. 

2. a. Cunning 8., a swindler, sharper; The Devil is 
a cunning s. DE FOE. 3. Forty-five years ago I 
was just such a little s. as this 1887. 

Shavian (Jéviün), a. 1920. [f. Shavius, 
latinized f. proper name Shaw: see -IAN.] Of, 
pertaining to, or characteristic of George Ber- 
nard Shaw (1856-1950) or his plays or other 
writings. * 

Shaving (Je, vin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. SHAVE 
v. + Ndl.] 1. The action of removing the 


hair from the head or face with a razor; an in. 


stance of this. 2. concr. A thin slice taken off 
the surface of anything with a sharp tool; esp. 
a thin slice of wood cut off with a plane. 
Chiefly pl. late ME. 3. slang. The action or 
process of defrauding 1606. b. U.S. The dis- 
counting of bills at an exorbitant rate of 
interest 1834. 

2. All shavings of horns.. is good manure for 


land 1760. 
Comb.: s.-brush, a brush used to put on the 


lather before shaving. 

Shaw (fọ). arch. and dial. [OE. séeaga, 
corresp. to OF ris. skage farthest edge of culti- 
vated land, ON. skagi promontory, rel. to OE. 
séeacga (see SHAG 6b. ).] 1. A thicket, a small 
wood, copse or grove. 2. spec. A strip of wood 
or underwood forming the border of a field 
1577. 

1. Gaillard he was as Goldfynch in the shawe 
CHAUCER. A new-blawn plumrose in a hazle s. 
BURNS. 

Shawl (Jl), sb. 1662. [- Urdu, ete. — Pers. 
Sal, prob. f. Shāliāt, a town in India.] 1. 
An article of dress worn by Orientals (com- 
monly as a scarf, turban, or girdle), consisting 
of an oblong piece of material manufactured 
in Kashmir from the hair of the Tibetan 
‘shawl-goat’. 2. An oblong or square piece 
of any textile or netted fabric, whether of 
wool, cotton, silk, or mixtures of these; worn 
in Europe and the West, chiefly by women as 
a covering for the shoulders or the head 1767. 

Comb.: s.-dance, an Eastern dance, in which as. 
or scarf is waved; -goat, a goat of Tibet (Capra 
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lanigera) which furnishes the wool for making the 
Indian shawls; -wool, the wool of the s.-goat. 

Shawl (fol), v. 1812. f. prec.] trans. 
To cover with a shawl, put a shawl on. 

Shawm (fóm), sb. [ME. (i) schallemele, (ii) 
pl. chalm(e)yes, schalmes, later (sing.) (iii) 
schalmus, schawme (XV1). — (i) OFr. chalemel 
(mod. chalumeau) :- Rom. *calamellus, dim. 
of L. calamus reed.— Gr. dAauos; (ii) OFT. 
(unexpl.) chalemie; (iii) OFr. chalemeaus, pl. 
of chalemel.] A medieval musical instrument 
of the oboe class, having a double reed en- 
closed in a globular mouthpiece. 

With shaumes, and trompets, and with clarions 
sweet SPENSER. Hence Shawm v, intr. to play on 
the s, (rare). 

Shawnee (Joni). 1909. Name of a tribe 
of Algonquin Indians, used atirib. in S.-haw, 
the larger withe-rod, Viburnum nudum; S.- 
wood, the western catalpa or catawba-tree, 
Catalpha speciosa. 

Shay (fé). 1717. [A back-formation from 
CHAISE (fé'z) mistaken for a pl.] = CHAISE. 

It is n't everybody that can ride to heaven in a 
C-spring s. O. W. HOLMES. 

She (1, J), pers. pron., 3rd sing. fem. nom, 
ME. [This form repr. east midl. ME. sce, 83e, 
88e, sche, parallel with which there was ME. 
scho, sho, north. sco, surviving in n.w. dial. 
shoo (see HEO). These two types appear to 
descend from divergent developments of 
OE. fem, demons. pron.-adj. sto, seo, acc. sie 
(see THE), resulting from the conversion of 
the falling diphthongs 1o, ie into rising diph- 
thongs jd, jë, viz. sjō, sjé passing into Jo, fé; 
ct. the development of OE. héo to ME. zho, 
mod. dial. hoo, 00; see HEO.] I. As proper 
feminine pronoun of the third person 
nominative case. 1. The female being in 
question, or last mentioned. b. Used of 
animals of the female sex. Also (esp. in 
rustic use) of certain animals (e.g. the cat, 
the hare), the names of which have a quasi- 
grammatical feminine gender exc. when a 
male is specifically referred to. late ME. 
"ic. Misused for J (also for you and he) in 
literary representations of Highland English 
1450. 2. Used (instead of it) of things to 
which female sex is conventionally attri- 
buted. late ME. 3, Used pleonastically. Now 
only arch. and in uneducated use. 1440. 4. 
Used for her, as obj. or governed by a prep. 
Now rare exc. vulg. 1530. 

l. S. shalbe called woman, because shee was 
taken out of man Gen, 2:23. 2. The Moone cannot 
shine except shee receiue light from the Sunne 
1614. S...was a fine roomy ship 1748. Nature 
must not be hurried, and s. avenges herself of 
every attempt to do so Scorr. 3. The Liner she’s 
a lady by the paint upon 'er face KIPLING. 4. I 
neuer saw a woman But onely Sycorax my Dam, 
and s. SHAKS. I have got rid of s. 1762. 

II. As antecedent pronoun, followed by rela- 
tive, ete. The or that woman, or person of 
the female sex (that or who. .). ME. 

Him that got thee, s. that gaue thee sucke 
SHAKS. 

III. As demonstrative pronoun. late ME. 

The Venus of the Medici?—s. of the diminutive 
head and the gilded hair? POE. 

IV. As sb. (not changing in the objective). 
1, A female; a woman or girl; a lady-love 
1538. b. A female animal 1556. 2. Opp. to he: 
Female 1500. 

1. Who ere she be, That not impossible s. That 
shall command my heart and me CRASHAW. 
‘Those are not shes — they're both men 1894. 

V. attrib. passing into adj. Female. late ME. 

Shea (fz, fī-ă). 1799. [Mandingo si, se, 
e.] A sapotaceous tree of tropical Africa, 
Bassia parkii, from the kernels of which is ob- 
tained s. butter, a substance used as food by 
the natives and in Europe for the manufac- 
ture of soap, eto. 

Sheading (fi-din). 1577. [var. f. shedding 
vbl sb.] Each of six administrative sub- 
divisions (three to each ‘ district’) of the Isle 
of Man. 

Sheaf (Jif), sb. [OE. sééaf = OS. skof (Du. 
schoof), OHG. scoub sheaf, bundle, or wisp of 
straw (G. schaub), ON. skauf fox's brush :— 
Gme. *skaubaz, (Cam), f. *skaub- *skeub- 
*skub-; see SHOVE.] 1. One of the large 
bundles in which it is usual to bind cereal 
Plants after reaping. Also, a similar bundle 
of the stalks or blooms of other plants. 2, 
A bundle or quiverful of 24 arrows ME. 
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3. A representation of a sheaf (of corn, ar- 
rows, etc.). late ME. 4. gen. A cluster or 
bundle of things tied up together; a quantity 
of things set thick together 1728. b. Em- 
phatically in pL: A large number, mass, or 
quantity 1865. 5. Physics and Math. A bundle 
of rays, lines, etc. all passing through a given 
point 1863. 

1. Corn reaped and standing in sheaves 1717. 
Tenth, ninth, third, etc. s., a specified propor- 
tionate part of the annual crop paid to the lord or 
to the church. 2. Half a shef of arwes LANGL. 

Comb. s.-binder, one who binds sheaves, a 
machine which does this. Hence Sheafy a. 
consisting of or resembling a sheaf or sheaves. 

Sheaf (fit), v. 1506. [f. prec.] trans. To 
bind into a sheaf or sheaves; also with up. 

absol. They that reap must sheafe and binde 
SHARS. 

Shealing, var. of SHIELING. 

Shear (fii, sb. [OE. (i) scérero pl. :— 
*ské@riz6, (ii) sééara, pl. of sééar fem., corresp. 
to MLG. schére, M Du. scáre, scére (Du. schaer), 
OHG. skar, pl. skari (whence G. scheere), ON. 
skæri n. pl.; f. *sk@r-; see SHEAR v.] I. orig. 
(and still Sc. and dial.) = Scissors. In later 
use commonly applied to scissors of large 
size and to other cutting instruments which 
operate similarly. a. in pl. form, with pl. 
construction, either in sing. or pl. sense. 
When qualification by a numeral or an indef. 
article is required, pair of shears is used. OE. 
b. in sing. form, = a pair of shears. Now 
rare. ME. c. fig., esp. as attributed to the 
Fates 1590. d. Mech. Applied to various 
machines for cutting metals, more or less 
analogous to shears in manner of operation 
1834. e. Cloth-manuf. The cutting apparatus 
of a cloth-cropping machine composed of a. 
series of spiral blades on a revolving cylinder 
1839. 2. pl. (Often construed as sing.) A 
device used upon ships, and in dockyards 
and mines, for raising and fixing masts, 
boilers and other heavy gear, consisting of 
two (or occas. more) poles steadied (in a slop- 
ing position) by guys and fastened together 
at the top, from which the hoisting tackle 
depends, and with their lower ends separated 
as a base and secured to the deck or plat- 
form. Often spelt sheers. 1625. 

1. a. For cutting thin sheet metal and wire, a 
pair of hand-shears 1902. Prov. There goes but a 
pair of shears between them, they match each other 
as if cut from the same cloth; they are ‘of a 
piece’. c, Comes the blind Fury with th'abhorred 
Shears, And slits the thin spun life MILT. 

Comb.: s.-tail, (a) dial. the Common Tern 
(Sterna fluviatilis); (6) a Peruvian bird (Thau- 
mastura cora). 

Shear (fits), sb.* Now chiefly dial. 1614. 
If. SHEAR v.] I. Action or result of shearing. 
a. A mowing of grass or corn, a crop 1794. b. 
Used in stating the age of sheep with ref. to 
the number of times the fleece has been 
shorn. One s., two 8., one, two years old. 1614. 
II. In scientific uses. I. a. Physics and Mech. 
(a) A kind of strain consisting in a movement 
of planes of a body that are parallel to a par- 
ticular plane in a direction parallel to a line 
in that plane through distances proportional 
to their distances from that plane. (6) The 
stress called into play in a body which under- 
goes this kind of strain. 1850. b. Geom. The 
transformation produced in a plane figure 
by motion in which all the points of the 
figure describe paths parallel to a fixed axis 
and proportional in length to their distance 
from it 1885. 2. Geol. Applied to the opera- 
tion of transverse compression on a mass of 
rock, resulting in alteration of structure or 
breach of continuity 1888. 

Shear (fi), sb.' Also sheer. 1812. 
[Of unkn. origin.] The bar, or one of the two 
parallel bars, forming the bed of a lathe on 
which the poppets slide. 

Shear (JP, v. Pa. t. sheared (ird), 
shore (o; pa. pple. sheared, shorn (jn). 
(OE. séeran = OFris. skera, OS. bilsceran 
(Du. scheren), OHG. sceran (G. scheren), ON. 
skera Gme. *sker- *skar- *skēr- *skur- 
cut, divide, shear, shave.] 1. trans. To cut 
(something) with a sharp instrument. Obs. 
exe. arch. b. absol. or intr. Now chiefly, To 
cut through (an obstacle) with the aid of a 
weapon. ME. c. To cut (glass, tin-plate, ete.) 
with shears. Also, to cut (iron or steel bars, 
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eto.) with shears. 1837. 2. To remove (a part) 
from a body by cutting with a sharp instru- 
ment ME. 3. To remove (the hair or beard) 
by means of some sharp instrument (also 
with off, away); to shave (the head or face); 
to cut (the hair) close or short; to cut or 
shave the hair or beard of (a person). Now 
rare exc. in pa. pple. shorn. OE. tb. To give 
the tonsure fo. Usu. pass. 1653. 4. pass, 
To be shorn: to be deprived of some part or 
appurtenance by or as by cutting. Chiefly 
transf. and fig. 1740. 5. To cut the fleece from 
(an animal); also, to cut off (the fleece, wool, 
etc.) OE. 6. To cut off (the superfluous nap 
of woollen cloth) in the process of manu- 
facture; also, in hat-making, to remove (nap) 
by singeing or scouring ME. 7. To cut down, 
to reap (grass, crops, eto.) with a sickle 
(tformerly also, with a scythe). Now dial. 
ME. b. absol. or intr. To cut standing crops; 
to use a sickle ME. c. To clip, cut, or trim 
(a tree or bush, a lawn) ME. 8. To oleave, 
divide; said esp. of birds, ships, etc. ME. b. 
intr. for refl. Where wind and weather (or 
water) shears: on the ridge of a hill 1556, 9. 
Mech., Geol., eto. trans. To subject to a shear- 
ing stress; to distort or fracture by shear 1850, 

1. As bright as if shorn by a file SMEATON. b. 
By a back stroke of his own cimeter shore through 
the cuirass LYTTON. 2. The plume was partly 
shorn away Scorr., 3. They have shorn their 
bright curls off to cast on Adonis E. B. BROWNING. 
4. Sadly I know I am shorn of my strength POE. 
Jig. He cannot bear the thought of..appearing 
among the gentlemen of the neighbourhood shorn 
of his beams JOHNSON. 8. Like a plough that 
shears the heavy Land R. BRIDGES., Hence 
Shearer, a reaper of standing crops; one who or 
that which shears the fleece from an animal. 

Shear-grass (JP-agras). 1483. [f. prec.] 
Popular name of several kinds of sharp-edged 
grass or sedge, as the saw-grass. 

Shearing (JP-rin), vbl. sb. ME. If. SHEAR 
v. + Ndl. 1. The action or an act of cutting, 
clipping, or shaving with shears or some other 
sharp instrument. 2. Something which is cut 
off with shears, Now only pl. 1536, 3. 
dial. A sheep after the first shearing, a shear- 
ling 1641. 4, Mining. The vertical cutting or 
the ends of a portion of an undercut seam of 
coal 1875. 5. Physics, eto. See SHEAR v. 9; 
the causing of a shear 1850. 

2. It was like the s. of the Hogs, all Bristles 1673. 

Comb.: s. strain, a strain of the nature of a 
shear strength, power of resistance to 8.5 8. 
Stress, a stress tending to produce or resist à 
shear. 

Shear-legs. 1860. [SHEAR sb.'] A device 
consisting of three poles of wood oriron bolted 
together at their upper ends and extended 
below, carrying tackle for raising heavy 
weights for machinery. 

Shearling (JP-alin). late ME. If. SHEAR b. 
+ Ndl.] 1. A sheep that has been once 
shorn. t2. The fleece of such a sheep —1680. 

Shearman (fi-imán) ME. [f. SHEAR v. 
+ MAN sb.] 1. One who shears woollen cloth. 
Now Hist. 2. One who conducts the process 
of shearing metal 1881. 

Shears pl.: see SHEAR sb.* t 

Shear steel. 1815. f. SmEAm sb.'] Blister 
steel improved in quality by heating, rolling, 
and tilting; formerly used for shear-blades. 

f'Sheart. 1590. A euphemistic shortening 
of God’s heart, used as an oath or asseveration 
1706. 

Shearwater (Ile worten). 1671. H. SHEAR 
v. + WATER sb.] 1. A bird of the genus 
Puffinus, esp. P. anglorum, the Manx Shear“ 
water, and P. major, the Greater Shearwater. 
2. U.S. The Black Skimmer, Rhynchops nigra 
1794. 

Sheath (fip), sb. (OE. scp, sap = O8. 
skéóia (Du. scheede, schee), OHG. sceida (G. 
scheide), ON. skeiðir pl. scabbard : GMO. 
*skaipic, *skaipjo, prob. f. *skaip- divide 
(see SHED v., SHIDE).] 1. A case or covering 
into which a blade is thrust when not in uses 
usu. close-fitting and conforming to the shape 
of the blade, esp. of a sword, dagger, knife, ete. 
2. A sheath-like covering. esp. a. Zool. 1 15 
tubular fold of skin into which the penis it 
retracted 1555. b. Bot. A tubular or enrolle 
part or organ that is rolled round a stem oF 
other body, as the spathe of a flower, the 
lower part of the leaves of grasses, otc. 1071. 
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c. Bot. ‘A limiting layer of surrounding cel- 
lular tissue’ 1884. d. Anat, The connective 
tissue covering which closely invests a part or 
elongated organ, and binds it together and 
holds it in place 1805. e. The elytron or outer 
hard wing-case of a coleopterous insect 1826. 
f. The fold of skin into which the claws of a 
feline animal are retracted 1774. 3. A struc- 
ture or banking of loose stones to prevent the 
overflow of a river 1850. 

1. Handles, Scabbards, Sheaths for Knives 1669. 

Comb.: s. bill, a sea-bird of the genus Chionis, 
having the basal part of the bill ensheathed in a 
horny case; -knife, a dagger-like knife encased in 
a sheath; -winged d., having the wings encased 
in elytra, coleopterous, vaginipennate. Hence 
Sheathed (fipt) a. Nat. Hist. having or sur- 
rounded by à 8.; put in or capable of being with- 
drawn into a s. Shea-thless a. not encased in a 
8. having no 8. 

Sheathe (io), v. Also techn. sheath (fip). 
late ME. If. prec.] I. trans. To fit or furnish 
(a sword, etc.) with a sheath —1596. 2. To put 
(& sword, dagger, etc.) into a sheath or 
scabbard. late ME. b. transf. To bury (a 
sword) as in a sheath (e.g. in an enemy's 
body) Also with obj. an animal's tusk, claw, 
etc. 1584. c. fig. To lay aside, cause to be laid 
aside (hostility, malice). Now rare or Obs. 
1598. d. To retract or draw in (the claws) 
1681. 3, To cover or encase (esp. a person or 
part of the body) in (something, usu. protec- 
tive) 1632. 4. ta. Med. To mitigate the 
acridity or pungency of (a drug) by the use 
of an emollient vehicle —1811. b. gen. To 
mitigate the painfulness of 1820. 5. (Often 
sheath.) a. To cover (a ship, door, roof, eto.) 
with a sheathing of metal 1615. b. To cover a 
telegraph cable with a protective envelope 
1884. 6. Nat. Hist. To surround with a 
‘sheath’ or covering 1664. 

1, Walters dagger was not come from sheathing 
SHAKS. 2. Phr. To s. the sword (fig.), to cease hos- 
tilities, to Un an end to war or enmity; The 
sword should not be sheathed till he had been 
brought to..punishment MACAULAY. b. "Tis 
In my breast she sheaths her Dagger now DRYDEN. 
d. The Leopard..always keeps the Claws of his 
fore-feet turned up from the ground, and sheath'd 
asit were in the Skin of his Toes 1681. 3. Warriors 
sheathed in complete steel Scorr. Hence 
Sheathed (tod, lechn. Jtt) ppl. a., of a sword, 
etc., put into or encased in a sheath; of a ship, 
having the bottom covered with sheathing. 
Sheather (fier), one who or that which 
sheathes, 

Sheath-fish (fi-pfif), sheat-fish (It.). 
1589, |f. SHEATH + FISH, prob. after G. 
scheide, scheiden. The var. sheat-fish is 
recorded somewhat later.] A large fresh- 
water fish, Silurus glanis, common in the 
Danube and other rivers of eastern Europe. 
b. In extended use, as a name for the order 
Siluride or for a subdivision of it which in- 
cludes the genus Silurus 1851. 

Sheathing (I. pin, Ji-din), rl. sb. 1499. 
[f. SHEATHE v. + Ndl.] 1. a. The action of 
putting into a sheath. b. The action of put- 
ting on a protective layer to a ship's bottom 
1623. 2. A protective layer or covering laid 


on the outside of the bottom of a wooden ` 


Ship. Formerly of boards, etc., now usu. of 
thin plates of metal (copper). 1587. b. gen. 
A covering or envelope in which something is 
eneased for protection or ornament; material 
Prepared for use as an envelope or casing. 
Chiefly in techn. applications: e.g. a covering 
9f boards, plates of metal, etc., fitted to the 
Surface of a wall, roof, a piece of machinery, 
175 the like 1869. 3. A banking of loose stones 
0 prevent the overflowing of a river 1867. 
Sheave (fiv), sb. ME. [repr. OE. *sife, 
d to séife = Oris. skive, OS. sciba, 
G,, MDu. schive (Du. schijf), OHG. 
$ciba (G. scheibe), f. base (*skib) meaning 
Nprloualy disc, quoit, wheel, pulley, pane of 
[se Slice of bread; see SHIVE*.] 1. A slice of 
mun late ME. 2. A wheel having a groove 
a ne circumference to receive a cord passing 
Nus à pulley; esp. one of the pulleys con- 
Pio ina block. Also, a wheel having a 
725 ve in the circumference to enable it to 
run On a rail or bar. ME. b. An eccentric or 
its disc 1887, 
joleave (iv), v. 1579. [f. SHEAF sb.] 
o To bring together, gather or put up 
rn, etc.) into a sheaf or sheaves, Hence 
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Sheaved ppl. a. put up or gathered into a 
sheaf or sheaves. 

Sheave (fiv), v.“ [perh. repr. ME. schere, 
OE. sééofan, var. of scifan SHOVE v.] intr. 
To back a boat. 

Shebang (fibe-n). U.S. slang. 1867. 
[Of unkn. origin] 1. A hut, shed; one's 
dwelling, quarters. 2. Any matter of present 
concern; thing; business 1895. 

Shebeen (fibi-n) 1787. [Anglo-Ir. sibin, 
séibin, f. séibe liquid measure, mug + -in 
-EEN*.] Chiefly in Ireland and Scotland: A 
shop or house where excisable liquors are 
sold without a licence; any low wayside 
public-house. 

Shed (Jed), sb. IO E. (ge)sééad, alt. of 
(ge)séedd f. base of SHED v. Cf. OHG. sceitil 
division, G. scheitel parting of the hair.] f1. 
Distinction, discrimination, separation (of 
one thing from another) 1703. 2. The part- 
ing made in the hair by combing along the 
top of the head; also, the part of the head 
thus indicated, the top of the crown. Obs. 
exc. dial. ME. b. A parting made in the 
wool of sheep in order to grease or anoint the 
skin 1523. 3. A ridge of high ground dividing 
two valleys or tracts of lower country; a 
*divide' 1530. 4. W'eaving. The opening made 
between the threads of the warp by the mo- 
tion of the heddles for the shuttle to pass 
through 1792. 

Shed (fed), sb.? 1481. [prob. specialized 
use of shad(de, shed(de, by-torms of SHADE 
sb., which itself survives dialectically in this 
sense.] 1. A slight structure built for shelter 
or storage, or for use as a workshop, either 
attached as a lean-to to a permanent building 
or separate; often with open front or sides. 
b. A similar structure, but large and strongly 
built; often consisting of a roof supported by 
columns. Also Austral., short for WOOLSHED. 
1840. 2. a. poet. A hut, cottage, poor dwelling 
1000. b. gen. A structure that affords shelter 
or covering; the hiding-place, lair, or nest of 
an animal 1616. 3. In a telegraph-line in- 
sulator, a covering in the form of an inverted 
cup, a ‘petticoat’ 1859. 

1. In such a season born when scarce a 8. 
Could be obtain'd to shelter him or me From the 
bleak air MILT. 2. a. At last an hospitable House 
they found, A homely S. DRYDEN. 

Comb. roof, a roof with only one slope (as in 
alean-tos.). Hence She-dding, sheds collectively. 

Shed (fed), sb. rare. 1648. [f. SHED v. ] 
Something that is or has been shed; e.g. a 
silkworm's cocoon; a light fall of snow; the 
cast shell of a crab. 

Shed (fed), v.' Pa. t. and pa. pple. shed. 
OE. s&e)üdan, corresp. directly or with cons.- 
variation to OFris. skéda, skétha wk., OS. 
skédan, skéthan (Du. scheiden), OHG. sceidan 
(G. scheiden), Goth. skaidan Gme. *skaidan, 
*skaipan. Cf. SHEATH, SHIDE.] 1. trans. To 
separate, divide. Now only dial., chiefly in 
farming uses: To separate (lambs) from the 
ewes, or (calves) from the cows; to separate 
(cattle, sheep) from the herd or flock. tb. 
intr. for refl. To part company, separate 
—1696. 2. trans. a. To part (the hair; also, the 
hair or wool of an animal). Now Sc. and dial. 
b. Weaving. To divide (the warp-threads), to 
make a ‘shed’ in (a web) 1839. +3, To scatter, 
sprinkle; in later use only, to sow (seed) 
-1770. b. To throw off, repel (rain, sunlight, 
etc.). Now chiefly dial. late ME. ‘tc. refi. and 
intr. To be dispersed, scatter —1650. 4. trans. 
To pour, pour out; to emit, give forth. ME. 
5. To cause (blood) to flow from the body by 
cutting or wounding; to let fall (a person's 
blood) on the ground, etc. ME. b. With preg- 
nant sense ME. 6. To emit and let fall in 
drops (tears, rain, dew, etc.) ME. 7. To send 
forth as an emanation. a. To throw (light) 
upon something ME. b. To give forth, diffuse 
(fragrance, sound, heat, etc.); to pour out,im- 
part (influence, blessings, qualities, etc.). 
Also with abroad, forth, eto. ME. 8. To cast 
off by natural process. a. To cast off as 
exuvis; to undergo the falling of (hair, etc.) 
1510. b. Of trees, plants: To lose, cast off 
(leaves, flowers, bark, etc.) 1598. c. Of plants: 
To let fall, cast (seed) out of the receptacle 
1523. d. collog. To drop, let go; to take off 
(a garment); to give away (something of no 
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particular value) 1855. 9. intr. for refl. ta. Of 
the hair: To fall out —1755. b. Of grain: To 
fall from the ear. Also of leaves or flowers: 
To drop off. 1557. 

3. He..shede the seed into the erthe WYOLIF 
Gen. 38:9. b. As a shaggy dog sheds water from. 
his coat 1885. c. Sike prayse is smoke, that 
sheddeth in the skye SPENSER. 4. Roaches do 
then s. their Spawn 1030. As when a fountain 
sheds Dark waters streaming down a precipice 
1870. 5. b. To 8. the blood of (another person or 
persons) to kill in a manner involving the 
effusion of blood; often loosely, to kill by violent 
means. So to s. blood, to destroy human life by 
violent means. T'o s. (one’s own) blood, to undergo 
wounds or violent death in battle, martyrdom, 
or the like (for some person or cause, one’s 
country, etc.) 6. He could only s. childish tears 
of despair and terror 1862. 7. a. The statement, . 
sheds little light upon a situation still enveloped 
in mystery 1912. 8. a. When hens are shedding 
their feathers they don't lay eggs 1845. fig. He 
sheds his bad reputation as a snake its skin 1910. 
Hence She-dding vòl. sb. the action of the verb; 
coner. (pl.) shed leaves, etc. 


Shed (fed) v.* 1850. If. SHED sb.') 
trans. To place in a shed. 
Shedder (fe-doz). late ME. If. SHED v. 


+ R..] 1. One who sheds. 2. spec. a. A 
female fish of the Salmonide after spawning 
1588. b. A crab during the period when it is 
casting its covering integument or shell 1872. 

Sheel (fil), v. Now dial. 1440. [Related 
to SHALE 80. 1] trans. To shell; to take off the 
husk or outer covering of. Hence Shee-ling 
vbl. sb. the grain removed from the husk; the 
husks of oats, etc. 

Sheen (Jin), sb. 1602. [f. next; apprehended 
as abstr. noun of SHINE v.] Shining, bright- 
mess, In recent use chiefly, gleaming, lustre, 
radiance as of a body reflecting light; a 
gleam. rare before 19th c. b. Gorgeous or 
bright attire 1802. 

The azurn s. of Turkis blew Miu. b. In costly s. 
and gaudy cloak array'd BYRON. 

Sheen (Jin), a. Now poet. (OE. scene, WS. 
séiene = OFris. skéne, OS., OHG. scóni (Du. 
schoon, G. schön), Goth. skauns = Gmo. 
*skauniz, *skaunjaz, f. *skau- behold; see 
Snow v.] 1. Beautiful. 2. Bright, shining, 
resplendent OE. 

1. Hayle be thou Mary, maydyn shen 1536. Nar- 
cissus will I twine, and lilies s. 1873. 2. By foun- 
taine cleere, or spangled star light sheene SHAKS. 

Sheen (fin) v. late ME. [f. prec.] intr. 
a. = SHINE v. Now only Sc. and dial. b. 
poet. To cast a gleam, glisten 1812. 

b. This town, That, sheening far, celestial seems 
to be BYRON. 

Sheeny (fi-ni), sb. slang. 1824. [Of unkn. 
origin.] Opprobrious term for: A Jew. 

Sheeny (fini) a. 1025. [f. SHEEN sb. + 
-Y'.] Covered with sheen, full of sheen; hav- 
ing a bright shiny surface. 

Sheep (Jip). Pl. sheep. [OE. (Anglian) 
séép, (WS.) scp, scan = Oris. skép, OS. 
scüp (Du. schaap), OHG. scáf (G. schaf) :— 
WGme. *sk&pa, of which no cogns. are 
known.] 1. Any animal of the ruminant 
genus Ovis (sometimes horned), closely allied 
to the goats; esp. of the widely domesticated 
species Ovis aries, of which there are many 
varieties, and which is reared for its flesh, 
fleece, and skin. b. With qualifying word 
denoting the species 1604, 2. Similative 
(often passing into fig.) uses OE. b. Lost $.: 
one who has strayed from the right way 1611. 
c. Black s.: a bad character 1792. 3. fig. In 
biblical and religious language, applied (as 
collective plural) to persons, in expressed or 
implied correlation with shepherd. Said, e.g. 
of Israel, the Church, or mankind generally, 
viewed as under the protection of God; also 
of those who are led by Christ as the Good 
Shepherd (John 10:1-16); etc. OE. 4. A 
person who is as stupid, timid, or poor- 
spirited as a sheep 1542. 5. ellipt. (For s. 
leather. Leather made from the skin of the 
sheep: used in bookbinding 1705. 

1. b. The Rocky Mountain s.. is closely related. 
to the chamois of Europe 1875. 2. We have erred 
and strayed from thy wayes, lyke lost shepe 
Bk. Com. Prayer. Thou Wolfe in Sheepes array 
SHAKS. I will not..be flayed like a s. for the 
benefit of some pettifogging..attorney SCOTT. 


c. Provb. There is a black s. in every flock. Phr. 
To return to our 8.: see MUTTON. 3. In thy book 
record their groanes Who were thy S. MILT. 4.1 
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know he would not be a Wolfe, But that he sees the 
Romans are but Sheepe SHAKS. 

attrib. and Comb.: as s.-back = roche mouton- 
née (see MOUTONNÉE); -bot (fly) the bot-fly 
Œstrus ovis; 1-counter, a counter or token used 
in counting s.; -dip, (a) a preparation or solution 
used for washing sheep; (b) a place where sheep are 
washed; -dog, a dog that tends sheep; applied 
spec. to the Scotch collie and the bob-tailed 
English s.-dog; -farm, a tract of land devoted to 
sheep-rearing; so -farm v., -farmer, -farming; 
~gate, (a) pasturage, or the right of pasturage for 
sheep (or a s.); o a gate for the passage of sheep; 
a hurdle for enclosing sheep; -hook (now rare), 
a shepherd’s crook; -kill, -laurel, a N. Amer. 
shrub, Kalmia angustifolie, supposed to be very 
poisonous to sheep; -louse, a louse, Trichodectes 
spherocephalus, which infests the wool of sheep; 
-mark, the mark used by a sheep-owner to 
distinguish his sheep, and app. formerly by 
illiterate persons as a substitute for theirsignature ; 
-pest, (d) a common Australian weed, Acena 
ovina, the hooked spines of which catch in the 
wool of sheep; (b) — S.-TICK; -pock, -pox, a 
form of smallpox to which sheep are subject; 
-rot, (a) the rot in s., caused by the presence of 
flukes in the liver; (5) a name for plants supposed 
to cause disease in sheep, as butterwort and 
marsh pennywort; -scab, a skin-disease of sheep, 
due to an acarus; -sorrel = sAeep's sorrel; -walk, 
a tract of grass-land used for pasturing sheep; 
-wash, the washing of sheep before shearing, the 
place where this is done; also, — s.-dip (a); 
-weed, soapwort; -wool = s/ieep's wool. 

b. Combs. with genitive sAeep's: sheep's bit 
(scabious) = sheep’s scabious; sheep's fescue 
(grass), see FESCUE sb. 4; sheep's gut(s = 
CATGUT; paces scabious, Jasione montana; 
sheep's sorrel, Rumex acetosella; sheep's wool 
(a) wool from the fleece of a s.; (b) a W. Indian 
sponge, Spongia equina, var. gossypina; (c) sheep's- 
wool fat, lanoline. Hence Shee-p-like a. 
sembling a s. or that of a s.; adv, meekly, sub- 
missively, pusillanimously, Shee-py a. (rare). 

Shee-p-bi:ter. 1548. 1. A dog that bites 
or worries sheep. Now rare. 12. fig. A shifty, 
sneaking, or thievish fellow —1778. 13. One 
who runs after ‘mutton’; a woman-hunter, 
whoremonger —1719. 

2. There are Political Sheep-biters as well as 
Pastoral 1692. 

Sheepcote (fi-pkó*t). late ME. [f. SHEEP 
+ Core sb.'] A slight building for sheltering 
sheep; a sheep-house. So Shee-pcot. 

Sheepfold (fi-pfó"ld). late ME. [f. SHEEP 
+ FOLD sb.'] A pen or enclosure for sheep. 
Jig. The Prince of all Shepheards whose sheepe- 
fold is the world 1635. 

Sheepish (fi-pif), a. (adv.). ME. [f. SHEEP 
+ -I8H'.] 1. fa. Of, pertaining to, or con- 
cerned with sheep. b. Resembling sheep 
or their characteristics. Now rare. 2. Sim- 
ple, silly 21692. fb. Excessively meek or sub- 
missive; mean-spirited —1711. 3. Bashful or 
awkward in the presence of others; esp. in 
society to which one is unaccustomed; em- 
barrassed or out of countenance from an ex- 
cess of shyness or diflidence 1693. 

Hence Shee-pish-ly adv., -ness. 

Shee-pman. 1591. fl. A shepherd —1041, 
1899 A sheep-breeder, -owner, or -tender 

Sheep's eye(s. 1529. 1. Phr. T'o cast (or 
throw) a sheep’s eye at or upon, now usu. to 
cast sheep's eyes at: to look lovingly, amorous- 
100 or longingly at. 2. An amorous glance 


1, I have often see him cast a "i e 
a Calf's Head at you SWIFT. Soba Ewa onko? 

Sheepshank (fi-pfiegk), sb. 1627. 1. The 
shank or leg of a sheep 1075. 2. Naut. In full 
Tsheepshank(s) knot: A knot cast on a rope for 
temporarily shortening it without cutting it 
or unfastening the ends. Hence Shee-p- 
shanks v. trans. to shorten (a rope) by means 

as. 

Sheep’s head. ME. 1. The head of a 
sheep; a dish consisting of this. 2. A fool, 
simpleton. Also as adj., stupid. 1542. 3. A 
large and much esteemed food fish, 4rcho- 
sargus or Diplodus probatocephalus (Sargus 
ovis), abundant on the coasts of the U.S. 1676. 
b. A freshwater fish resembling the drumfish 
of the Mississippi and the Great Lakes; also 
locally in N. America applied to various 
other fishes 1836. 

Shee:p-shea:rer. 1539. One who shears 
sheep. b. A machine for shearing sheep 1908, 

Shee-p-shea:ring, vbl. sb. 1586. 1. The 
act or practice of shearing sheep. 2. The 
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season for shearing sheep 1688. 3. The feast 
held at the shearing-season 1611. 

Shee-pskin. Also sheep’s skin. ME. 
1. The skin of a sheep; esp. one used as a gar- 
ment or in the making of a garment. 2. The 
skin of sheep used for parchment, for the 
making of drumheads, in bookbinding, etc. 
ME. b. U.S. slang. A parchment diploma 
received on taking a degree; the holder of 
such a diploma 1843. 3. attrib. or adj. Made 
or consisting of s. or parchment; written on 
parchment 1602. 

3. So doth a sheepe-skin Bond make money 
breed 1624. 

Shee-p-tick, tsheep's tick. late ME. 
[See TICK sb.] A horny bristly wingless fly, 
Melophagus ovinus, which infests sheep, em- 
bedding its head in the skin and extracting 
the blood. 

Sheer (I, sb.! 1070. [f. SHEER v.'] 
Naut. 1. An abrupt divergence or deviation of 
a vessel from the line of her course; a swerve. 
2. An oblique position given to or taken by a 
vessel when under way or when riding at 
single anchor 1794. 

2. Phr. To break her s., of a vessel at anchor, to be 
forced by change of wind or current out of the 
position of s. in which she was placed. 

Comb.: s.-boom Lumbering, a boom to catch 
floating logs and turn them in the desired direc- 
tion; -line, in military bridges, the stretched 
hawser of a flying bridge along which the boat 
passes. 

Sheer (II.), sh. 1691. [prob. f. SHEAR sb.*; 

ef. synon. Fr. tonture ‘shearing’ (XVII). ] Naut. 
1. The fore-and-aft upward curvature or rise 
of the deck or bulwarks of a vessel; the curve 
of the upper line of a vessel as shown in 
vertical section. 2. — s.-strake 1841. 
.: S.-draught (-draft), the s.-plan; -line, 
of elevation of a ship's deck; -plan, the 
section of a ship which would be made by a 
vertical plane passing through the keel; -strake, 
-wale, the uppermost strake of the side planking 
or plating of a vessel, 

Sheer (fi^1), a. and adv. ME. [prob. alt. of 
(diaL) shire clear, pure, mere, thin, weak, 
OE. scir = Oris. skire, OS. skir(i, ON. 
skirr, Goth. skeirs :- Gmc. *skiraz, skirjaz, 
f. *ski- SHINE. There is no proof of contin- 


uity with ME. schere free, clear, fine. Cf. 
SHEER THURSDAY.] A. adj. f1. Exempt, free 
(from service or fealty). late ME. 12. Of 


light: Bright, shining. Of water, crystal, 
etc.: Clear and pure; translucent. —1871. 3. 
Of textile fabries, etc.: Thin, fine, diaphan- 
ous 1565. 4. Of a material substance: Un- 
mixed or unaccompanied with other matter. 
Esp. of strong drink: (a) Undiluted with 
water; (b) taken alone without solid food. 
1596. b. Of an immaterial thing: Taken or 
existing by itself., alone. Now rare or Obs. 
1622. 5. Neither more nor less than (what is 
expressed by the sb.); that and nothing else; 
unmitigated, unqualified; downright, abso- 
lute, pure 1583. 6. Of a descent or ascent, the 
face of a wall, cliff, etc.: Continued perpen- 
dicularly or very steeply down or up without 
break or halting-place 1800. 

2. Afterward they began to yeeld sheere and 
cleere water in great aboundance HOLLAND. 3. 
Shear muslins fit for head dresses and neckcloths 
1706. 4. If she say I am not xiii, d. on the score 
for sheere Ale SHAKS. 5. Out of s. love and kind- 
ness to Lord Chatham ‘Junius’ Lett. 6. This lake, .. 


whose barriers drear Are precipices sharp and s. 
Scorr. 


B. adv. 1. Completely, absolutely, alto- 
gether, quite 1600. 2. Perpendicularly or very 
steeply up or down; straight up or down 
without break or halting-place 1829. 

1. Thrown by angry Jove S. o're the Chrystal 
Battlements Minr. 2. It rose s. up above the 
fontiguDus roofs CARLYLE. Hence Shee-r-ly adv, 

Sheer (Pa), v. 1626. [perh. — OLG. 
(whence G.) scheren; identical with SHEAR v.] 
Naut. 1. intr. Of a ship: To turn aside, alter 
its direction, swerve, in obedience to the helm. 
b. To swerve to either side irregularly or un- 
steadily, not in obedience to the helm. Also 
with round. 1635. c. transf. and fig. Chiefly 
with off: To change one's course; to depart, 
go away; to go off in a new direction or on an- 
9 500 a bur 5170 2. trans. To cause (a 

o sheer; to direct (a vessel) obli. 
towards a given point 1633. l Pd 
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1. Phr. To 8. al side, to, up, to " 
quely towards e DUE dee 

Sheer (f), v. rare. 1851. [f. SHEER d.] 
intr. Of a rock. face: To rise or descend verti- 
eally or very steeply. 

Sheer-hulk, shear-hulk. 1708. f. sheer 
SHEAR 8b. 2 + HULK sb. 3.] The hulk or body 
of an old or disused ship fitted with shears, 
etc. for hoisting purposes; also, a vessel 
specially built and fitted with shears, (In the 
pop. fig. use of the word the first element is 
often misunderstood as sheer adj., and the 
compound written as two words.) 

fig. Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling 
DIBDIN. She had been built for a sheer-hulk 1799, 

Sheer Thursday. Hist. ME. shere-, shire 
(cf. SHEER a.), corresp. to ON. skerr, skirr 
clean, pure, which were used in the same way 
and were adopted xX with sk-.] Maundy 
Thursday. 

Sheet (fit), sb.! (OE. (Anglian) » (W8&) 
sdiete :— *skauljón, f. *skaut- *skeul- *skut- 
(see SHOOT v., SHOT sb. ), one meaning of which 
is ‘project’. The unmutated stem is repr. by 
OE. sééat lap, skirt, cloth, and the forms s.v. 
SHEET sb.] 1. fa. A napkin, cloth, or towel. 
b. A broad piece of linen or cotton stuff, 
canvas, or the like, for covering, swathing, 
protecting from injury, etc. (Now felt as a 
transf. use of 3.) 2. = WINDING-SHEET OE. 
3. A large oblong piece of linen, cotton (or, 
formerly, hempen) cloth, used as an article 
of bedding, one being placed immediately 
above and one below the person ME. b. pl. 
in phrases with ref. to sexual intercourse 
1004. 4. A sail. Chiefly poet, late ME. 5. An 
oblong or square piece of paper or parchment, 
esp. for writing or printing; spec. one of the 
pieces of definite size (varying according to 
the kind) in which paper is made, 24 (formerly 
also 25) going to a quire 1510. b. A piece of 
paper which is divided by means of perfora- 
tions or the like into sections which may be 
torn or cut away as required 1770. 6. In 
printing and bookbinding, such a piece of 
paper printed and folded so as to form pages 
of a required size (folio, quarto, etc.). Also, 
& quantity of printed matter equal to that 
contained in a sheet. 1589. c. pl. Pages or 
leaves of a book; esp. these sheets, the follow- 
ing sheets = the book now before the reader. 
Now rare. 1591. d. A newspaper. Now rare. 
1749. 7. A continuous extent or ‘sweep’ of 
something conceived as hanging, falling, or 
moving in a certain direction 1005. 8. A 
broad expanse or stretch of something lying 
out flat, presenting a white or glistening 
surface, or forming a relatively thin covering 
or layer; spec. in Geol, Anat., Path. 1593. 
9. A relatively thin piece of considerable 
breadth of a malleable, ductile, or pliable 
substance 1675. b. A flat piece of tin, used 
for baking cakes, eto. 1747. c. Sheet iron or 
steel; a length of this 1884. 10. quasi-adj. 
Rolled out in a sheet; esp. of metals, as 8. 
iron, lead, steel. Also = printed on a single 
sheet or broadside, esp. s.-almanac. 1582. i 

1. She should. cover up every article of furni- 
ture..with large dusting-sheets 1888. 2. Tybalt, 
ly’st thou there in thy bloudy s. SHAKS. 3. The 
sheets, the pair of sheets belonging to a bed. 
Between the sheets (collog.) in bed. b. My Daughters 
got ‘tweene the lawfull sheets Suaks. 4. The 
Boat was push'ü off, the S. was spread 1712, 
5. He had. managed to fill two sides of a 8. 0! 
letter-paper 1857. 2n sheets, lying flat or expanded, 
not folded. 6. A Magazine s. is sixteen pages 
DICKENS. In sheets, (of books) not bound 1693. 
7. A broad s. of lightning 1847. A heavy squa 
With sheets of rain 1894. 8. Sheets o° daisies 
white BURNS. 9. A s. of plate glass 1893. 4 

attrib. and Comb.: s. glass (a) cylinder glass; 
(b) a vessel made of this glass; -lightning, 
lightning in a sheet-like form due to reflection p 
the clouds; s. music, music published in shee! 
form as opposed to book form. Hence Shee'tfül, 
as much as a s. will contain. Shee-ty a. spreading 
in a broad s.: chiefly of water. H 

Sheet (fit), sb.* ME. [repr. OE. sata “pes 
veli’, but used for sééatline (see LINE ab,) 
= MLG. schótline (cf. ON. skautreip) prob. 
after ON. skaut or MLG., MDu. schóte; bo! 
in this sense. OE. Scala corresp. to Gg 
Schote, OHG. scdza skirt, ON. skauti kerchief: 
cf. SHEET sb.!] 1. A rope (or chain) attache 
to either of the lower corners of a square 
(or the after lower corner of a fore-and- 
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sail), and used to extend the sail or to alter 
its direction. 2. See quot. 1044. 

1. A wet s. and a flowing sea CUNNINGHAM. 
Three sheets in the wind, very drunk; A thought 
tipsy. -à s. or so in the wind, as folks say TROL- 
LOPE. 2. Sheets, the spaces in a rowing boat 
forward and abaft the thwarts, and named 
respectively fore-sheets and stern-sheets 1891. 

Sheet (jit), v. 1606. [f. SHEET sb.'] 1. 
trans. To wrap or fold in or as in a sheet; now 
spec. to cover with a protecting sheet of can- 
vas, tarpaulin, ete. 1621. 2. To spread a sheet 
or layer of some substance upon (a surface); 
to cover with a sheet (e.g. of snow or ice) 
1606. 

1. [A racehorse] sheeted to the tail 1860. 2. 
When Snow the Pasture sheets SHAKS. Its roof. 
was sheeted, like St. Peter's, with copper 1845. 

Sheet (Jit), 1797. lf. SHEET sb.'] 
trans. To s. home: to extend the sheets of 
(the topsails) to the outer extremities of the 
yards so that the clews are close to the sheet- 
blocks. Also absol. 

Sheet-anchor (j7t,e:nkori) 1495. [The 
earliest forms (shwle anker Xv) point to deriv. 
from tshoot sheet of a sail (XV) — (M)LG. 
schóte (SHEET ab. ), ( Du. schoot; the connec- 
tion in sense is not obvious, but the cor- 
respondence seems to be confirmed by the 
substitution of SHEET sb. in XVII] A large 
anchor, formerly always the largest of a 
Ship's anchors, used only in an emergency. 
b. fig. That on which one places one's 
reliance when all else has failed 1524. 

b. It is Foreign Trade that is the main Sheet- 
Anchor of us Islanders 1676. Hence Sheet- 
cable Naut., the cable belonging to the s. 

Sheeted (Ji-téd), ppl. a. 1004. [f. SHEET 
Sb. or b. + -Ep.] 1. Wrapped in a sheet, esp. 
a winding-sheet; applied to the dead and 
ghosts. b. Enveloped in a sheet or sheets for 
protection against injury, ete. 1766. 2. In the 
form of a sheet; expanded or spread out like 
a sheet: chiefly of rain, snow, lightning 1796. 
3. Of cattle: Having à broad band of white 
round the body 1834. 

1, The s. dead Did squeake and gibber in the 
Roman streets SHAKS. 

Sheeting (fitin), vbl. sb. 1711. [f. SHEET 
8b.! + -ING'.] 1. Stout cloth of linen or cotton, 
Such as is used for bed linen. 2. A lining or 
Covering of timber or metal, laid on a surface 
as a protection 1776. 3. The action or process 
of making (lead) into sheets: the action of 
covering with sheets or laying in sheets 1778. 

Sheffield (fe-fild). late ME. Name of a 
manufacturing city of Yorkshire, famous for 
cutlery, used attrib. as S. ware; S. plate, plate 
made of copper coated with silver by a 
Special process perfected in Sheffield (but 
now disused). 

(Sheikh (fé'k, fik) 1577. [ult. — Arab. 
Sayk (prop.) old man, f. 8aka be or grow old. 
Ct. Fr. cheik, scheik, tseic, Sp. jeque.] 1. The 
chief of an Arab family or tribe; the head- 
man of an Arabian village; an Arab chief; 
tan Eastern governor, prince, king. Now 
also, among Arabs, a general title of respect. 
2. The head of a religious order or com- 
munity; a great religious doctor or preacher; 
now esp. a saint having a local cultus 1613. 
3. In India, one of a dissenting sect of Mos- 
lems; now, a general term for Hindu con- 
Verts to Islam. (Usu. shekh, shaikh.) 1883. 

2. S-ul-Isla (properly sayku-'l-’isl@m): the 
supreme authority in matters relating to religion 
and sacred law; in Turkey, the mufti; hence 
Sheikh-ul-Islamate. 

Shekel (fe-kél). 15600. [- Heb. šeķel, f. 
Sákal weigh.] 1. a. An ancient unit of weight 
of the Babylonians, and hence of the Pheen- 
icians, Hebrews, and others, equal to one- 
sixtieth of a mina. b. A coin of this weight; 
esp. the chief silver coin of the Hebrews. 2. 
fig. (pl.) Coin, money. collog. 1883. 

Shekinah, shechinah (fikoina). 1663. 
[- late Heb. S*kinah, f. $akan, rest, dwell.] 
The visible manifestation of the Divine 
Majesty, esp. when resting between the 
sherubim over the mercy-seat or in the 
emple of Solomon; a glory or refulgent light 
Symbolizing the Divine Presence. b. transf. 
ene applied to Jesus Christ 1682. 
on Truth indeed is veiled, But with a Schekinah 

dazzling light 1834. 

Sheld (jeld), a. dial. 1507. [rel. to MDu. 
Schillede variegated, f. schillen (mod. Du. 
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verschillen differ) diversify.] Particoloured, 
pied, piebald. 

Sheld-duck, shell-duck (fe-ldpk). 1707. 
If. next, by substitution of duck for drake.] = 
next. So Sche-ld-fowl. 

Sheldrake (fe-ldrék). ME. [prob. f. 
SHELD a. + DRAKE'] A bird of the genus 
Tadorna of the duck tribe, frequenting sandy 
coasts in Europe, North Africa, and Asia and 
remarkable for its variegated colouring. 

Shelf (felt) sb.' Pl. shelves (felvz). late 
ME. [- (M)LG. schelf shelf, set of shelves, 
with accommodation to Eng. words in sh-, 
more normally repr. by (dial.) skelf (xrv); rel. 
to OE. scylfe partition, compartment, scylf 
rugged rock, crag, pinnacle; cf. Gmc, *skelf- 
split.] I. 1. A slab of wood, etc. fixed in a 
horizontal position to a wall, or in a frame, 
to hold books, vessels, ornaments, etc.; one 
of the transverse boards in a bookcase, 
cabinet, or the like. b. transf. A shelf with 
ref. to its contents; the contents of a shelf 
(esp. of books) 1732. 2. Shipbuilding. A 
timber on the inner side of the frame to 
support the deck-beams 1834. 

1. Phr. (fig.) On the $., (a) on one side, out of the 
way, in a position of inactivity or uselessness; esp. 
to lay (put, etc.) on the s.; (b) of women, without 
prospects of marrying. b. You may confute a 
whole s. of schoolmen BERKELEY. 

II. Senses influenced by SHELF sb. 1. A 
ledge, platform, or terrace of land, rock, etc. 
1809. 2. Mining and Geol. Bed-rock 1671. 

1. Continental s., the relatively shallow belt of 
sea-bottom bordering a continental mass, the 
outer edge of which sinks rapidly to the deep 
ocean-floor. 


attrib.: S.-catalogue, -list, a  short-title 
catalogue of books in a library giving their shelf 
positions; s.-mark = PRESS-MARK. Hence 


Shelf v. trans. to lay on the s., shelve. She-If-ful, 
a quantity sufficient to fill a s.; the contents of a s. 

Shelf (felt), sb.* 1545. [prob. alt., by assoc. 
with prec., of synon. tshelp (XV), repr. OE. 
séylp 'scopulus, murex’, of unkn. origin.] 
A sandbank in the sea or river rendering the 
water shallow and dangerous. Also loosely 
applied to a submerged ledge of rock. Hence 
She:lfy d. abounding in sandbanks lying 
near the surface of the water. 

Shelfy, d.“ dial. (Devon and Cornwall.) 
1602. [f. dial. shelf, shilf broken slate.] Full 
of slaty rock. 

Shell (fel), sb. (OE. (Anglian) séell, (WS.) 
séiell = (M)LG., MDu. schelle, schille, Du. 
schel, schil pod, rind, scale, shell, ON. skel 
sea-shell, Goth. skalja tile: Gmc. *skaljé, f. 
skal-; see SCALE sb., SHALE sb. and *.] I. 
The hard outside covering of an animal, a 
fruit, etc. 1. The calcareous or chitinous 
outer covering of crustaceans, molluscs, and 
other invertebrates. Freq. used allusively. 
2. A shell of this kind (or a vessel resembling 
one) used for a specific purpose. late ME. 3. 
As tr. Gr. dozpaxov, the potsherd or tile used 
in the OsrRACISM of the ancient Greeks 1565. 
4. pl. Burnt limestone before it is slaked 1743. 
5, Used as the second element of the name of 
a particular shellfish, as razor-s.; hence 
(chiefly pl.) = shellfish 1751. 6. The hard 
caleareous envelope of a bird's egg. Also, 
the similar integument of the eggs of other 
creatures. OE. 7. = NUTSHELL ME. b. The 
fibre-covered envelope of a coco-nut 1638. 
8. The outer covering of a seed, etc.; a husk, 
pod. (e.g. pea-s.); putamen, pericarp 1561. 
9. The hard covering or ‘house’ of a snail. 
late ME. b. In fig. phrases, referring to 
avoidance of society or extreme reserve 1853. 
10. The hard covering of a tortoise or turtle; 
the material of which this is composed; of. 
TORTOISESHELL 1545. tb. poet. A lyre (accord- 
ing to legend orig. a tortoise shell stringed); 
occas. ‘lyric poetry’ —1821. 11. The integu- 
ment of an armadillo, glyptodon, ostraciont, 
ete. ; the elytron of an insect; the cast skin of 
a pupa 1774. 

1. They used to gather up Shells on the Sea- 
Shore STEELE. 2. By scaly Tritons winding s. 
Mir. Whiskey was served round in a s., according 
to the ancient Highland custom BOSWELL. 6. fig. 
My young nouice..not yet crept out of the s. 
1593. Phr. In the s., (of an egg or a bird, etc.) 
unhatched; also fig. in embryo. 9. b. Under the 
soothing influence of coffee and tobacco, he came 
out of his s. 1889, 10. b. “Twas Milton struck the 


deep-toned s. GRAY. 
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II. A shell-shaped object; something con- 
cave or hollow. 1. gen. A hollow spherical, 
hemispherical, or dome-shaped object 1599. 
2. The semicircular guard of a sword 1085. 3. 
The apsidal end of the school-room at West- 
minster School, so called from its conch-like 
shape. Hence, the name of the form (inter- 
mediate between the fifth and sixth) which 
orig. tenanted the ‘shell’ at this school, and 
transf. of forms (intermediate between forms 
designated by numbers) in other public 
schools. 1736. 4. The outer ear 1847. 5. U.S. 
A light narrow racing-boat 1873. b. The 
floating part of a racing boat 1895. c. In 
various techn. uses, e.g. a concave grinding 
tool the outer wall of a mould in casting 
1819. III. An exterior or enclosing cover or 
case. 1. a. A covering (of earth, stone, etc.) 
1667. b. The crust of the earth 1704. 2. A 
case of metal, etc. in which powder and shot 
is made up, esp. for use as a hand-grenade 
1644. b. Hence, an explosive projectile or 
bomb for use in a cannon or mortar. Also 
collect. sing. 1051. c. A cartridge case of paper 
or metal 1799. 3. A wooden coffin, esp. a 
rough or temporary one. Also a thin coffin 
of lead or other material to be enclosed in a 
more substantial one. 1788. 

2. b. The bomb-ship. .plied the French with her 
shells 1767. 

IV. A mere exterior or framework. 1. The 
external part, exterior, or outward aspect, 
the externals (of something immaterial) 1652. 
2. An empty or hollow thing; mere extern- 
ality without substance 1791. 3. a. The outer 
part of an edifice or fabric, the interior of 
which has been removed or destroyed 1657, 
b. The skeleton or carcass of a building or a 
ship 1705. c. U.S. A rough, wooden struc- 
ture, without decoration or furniture 1852. 

1. The outward form and s. of religion 1774. 2. 
Mere effigies and shells of men CARLYLE, 3. b. I 
preached. in the s. of the new house WESLEY, 

V. A scale or scale-like object. 1. A scale of 
a fish or reptile; a hard epidermal excrescence 
(rare) OE. 2. A scale or lamina (of stone, 
bone, etc.) ME. 3. Any of the thin pieces of 
metal composing scale-armour 1585. 4. An 
epaulette 1848. 

Comb.: s.-back, (a) joc. (a hardened or experi- 
enced) sailor; (b) a marine turtle; -breaker, an 
instrument used in lithotomy; -fire, (a) dial. 
phosphorescence or lambent fire seen enveloping 
or issuing from bodies; (b) the firing of shells from 
guns; -flower, Molucella levis, the genus 
Chelone, and some species of Alpinia; -game 
(U.S,), a swindling game Pe A THIMBLE- 
RIG; -gland, (a) an excretory organ beneath the 
shell in the lower crustaceans; (b) the shell- 
secreting gland of a mollusc; -gold, gold for 
painting or writing, laid in a mussel-shell; 
-heap, a mound of domestic remains consisting 
chiefly of refuse shells accumulated by aborigines 
who subsisted on shell-fish; -jacket, an undress 
[T military jacket, short in the back; 
-lime, lime made by burning sea-shells; -money 
= WAMPUM; -mound = s.-heap; -plate, one of 
the plates forming the outer shell of a vessel, 
boiler, etc.; -pump = sand-pump (see SAND 8b.); 
-sac = s.-gland; -shock, derangement of the 
nervous system resulting primarily from exposure 
to shell-explosion at close quarters; so -shocked 
d.: -work, arrangement of shells in patterns for 
ornamentation; shells lining the walls of an 
artificial grotto. Hence She'll-less a. without a 
s. or shells. 

Shell (fel), v. 1502. If. prec.) 1. trans. 
To remove (a seed) from its shell, husk, or 
pod. Also with ouf. b. intr. Of grain, seed, 
etc.: To drop out of the shell or husk 1828. 
2. trans. To remove the shell, husk, etc. of 
1694. 3. intr. To come away or fall off a8 a shell, 
crust, or outer coat ; to come offin thin pieces, 
peel or scale off 1676. 4. trans. To enclose in, 
or as in, a shell; to encase 1637. 5. To bom- 
bard with shells (also absol.); to drive out of 
a place by shelling 1827. 

1. S. your pease just before you want them 1796. 
Phr. (colloq.) S. out, trans. to disburse, pay up, 
hand over; intr. to pay up. 2. Some shrimps 
sheled 1806. 4. S. thee with steel or brass.. 
Death from the casque will pull thy cautious head 
1685. Hence She-ller, one who or that which 
shells. 

Shellac (féle-k, fe-lek), 1713. [f. SHELL sb. 
+ Lact, tr. Fr. laque en écailles lac in thin 
plates.] Lae melted and run into thin plates. 


Shelled (feld), a. 1577. [f. SHELL sb. + 
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-ED*.] 1. Having a shell. 2. Of ammunition: 
Contained in shells 1900. 

Shelleyan (jeliün), a. (and sb.) 1849. 
[f. the name Shelley + -AN'.] Pertaining, re- 
lating to, or characteristic of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley (1792-1822), his poetry, or the ideas 
expressed in his works. As sb., an admirer of 
Shelley. So She-lleyism 1822. She-lleyite. 

Shell-fish (fe-lfif), [OE. séilfisé = ON. 
skelfiskr.] Any animal living in water whose 
outer covering is a shell, whether testaceous, 
as an oyster, or crustaceous, as a crab. 

Shelling (fe-lin), vbl. sb. 1598. [f. SHELL 
v. + -ING'.] 1, The action of SHELL v. 1725. 
2. concr. (chiefly pl.) a. Husks or chaff 1598. 
b. Grain, ete. from which the husk has been 
removed 1705. 3. The firing of shells, bom- 
bardment with shells 1860. 4. The collecting 
of sen-shells 1861. 

Shelly (fei), a. 1555. [f. SHELL sb. + 
I.] 1. Abounding in (sea)shells; of a geo- 
logical formation, consisting wholly or mainly 
of shells. 2. Consisting of or of the nature of 
a shell; forming a covering resembling a shell; 
Shell-ike 1592. 3. Of an animal: Having a 
shell; shell- 1593, 4. Formed of a (sea)shell; 
consisting of (sea)shells or shell-fish 1716. 

1, The s. shore POPE. Marle of the s. kind 1824. 2. 
‘The shellie skin of the sea Vrchin HOLLAND. 3. Ani- 
mals of the s. tribe GOLDSM, 4. S. Hautboys 1721. 

S'help. 1904. = S'ELP. 

Shelta (feltá). 1876. [Of unkn. origin.) 
A eryptie jargon used by tinkers, gipsies, 
etc., composed partly of Irish or Gaelic 
words disguised by inversion or by arbitrary 
alteration of initial consonants. 

The tinkers protect themselves by the use of a 
secret language,, . known as 8. Shelter, . .* Bog 
Latin“, . or ‘the Ould Thing’ 1891. 

Shelter (fe-ltə1), sb. 1585. [poss. alt. of 
Tsheliron phalanx := OE. séieldtruma, f. 
Scield SHIELD + truma troop.] 1. A structure 
affording protection from rain, wind, or sun; 
any screen or place of refuge from the 
weather. b. Something which affords a 
refuge from danger, attack, pursuit, or 
observation; a place of safety; Mil. a wall or 
bank behind which persons can obtain safety 
from gunshot 1605. c. Protection from the 
weather; trees, walls, or the like, which 
afford this 1613. d. A covering to protect an 
object from injury 1700, e. A place of tem- 
porary lodging for the homeless poor 1895. 
2, The state of being sheltered; protection 
from the elements; security from attack 1593. 

1. Their tent was a sufficient s. from the rain DE 
Fox. fig. And thou shalt proue a s. to thy friends 
SHAKS, e. A Salvation Army s. 1895. 2. Where. .a 
ship might find good s. 1726, Phr. To seek, find, 
take, etc. s. Under the 8. of = protected by. 

Comb.: s.-deck, in a passenger vessel, a light 
deck more or less closed at the sides but open at 
the ends; -pit Mu, a small pit for one man only; 
tent, a small ridged tent; a dog-tent. Hence 
She-Itery a. 

Shelter (fe-ltoa), v. 1551. Uf. prec.) 1. 
trans. To be or provide a shelter for. b. fig. 
To screen from punishment, censure, etc. 
1594. c. To succour with refuge, to harbour’ 
(J.); to take under one's protection. Of a 
place: To be a secure home or refuge for. 1663. 
2. refi. To take shelter; to take refuge from 
pursuit or attack 1611. b. jig. Chiefly, to 
protect oneself from punishment or censure 
1598. 3. intr. for reft. To take shelter; to find 
a refuge 1602. 

1. A wall of rock. .sheltered us from the north 
wind TYNDALL. Harbours and ports, which may 
8. the navy in the operations of war 1862. b. In 
vain I strove to..s. Passion under Friendship's 
Name PRIOR. c. These Ruines sheltered once His 
Sacred Head DRYDEN. 2. b. Phr. To s. oneself 
under, behind —, to use the protection afforded by 
(what is specified). 3. A company of buccaniers. . 
8. here 1727. Hence She'lterer, one who takes 
shelter; one who shelters another. 

Shelterless (fe-Itomlés), a. 1714. [f. SHEL- 
TER sb. + -LESS.] 1. Without a shelter or 
covering; unprotected from the elements, 2. 
TS d PE 1760. 

. Now sad and s., perhaps, she I; 
piercing Winds blow sharp 1714. ^ Do” Where 

Sheltie, shelty (feti) Sc. 1054. [prob. 
repr. the Orkney pronunce. of ON. Hjalti 
Shetlander.] A Shetland pony; now, any 
small pony. 

Shelve (felv), sb. 1582. A new sing. 
evolved from shelves, pl. of SHELF sb.*, q.v. 
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Shelve (felv), sb.* 1701. [f. SHELVE v.' 1.] 
A ledge or shelf of rock, or mountain. 

Shelve (felv), v. 1591. [f. shelves pl. of 
SHELF sb. 1] t1. intr. To project like a shelf, 
overhang SHAKS. 2. trans. To provide with 
shelves, esp. with bookshelves 1598. 3. To 
place on a shelf or shelves; esp. to place or 
arrange (books) upon shelves 1650. 4. fig. To 
lay aside as on a shelf, to put away or up as 
done with 1812. 

4. Some of the present Government. will be 
shelved 1850. The Circumlocution Office.. 
shelved the business DICKENS. Hence Shelving 
vbl. sb.! the action of the verb; shelves collectively. 

Shelve (felv), v.* 1587. [perh. back-forma- 
tion from SHELVY d.] 1. intr. Of a surface: 
To slope gradually 1614. 12. To have an 
inclined position —1703. 3. trans. To tilt or 
tip up (a cart). dial. 1587. 

1. The bank shelves away very fast from the 
Northern shore 1726. Hence Shelving vbl. sb.* 
the fact or condition of sloping; the degree of 
sloping; a sloping surface; a shelve. Shelving 
ppl. a. that shelves or slopes. 

Shelvy (fe-lvi), a.' 1598. [f. SHELVE sb.' 
+ *. Ofa shore: Having shelves or danger- 
ous sand-banks; also tof a brook. 

I had beene drown'd, but that the shore was 
sheluy and shallow SHAKS. 

Shelvy (fe-lvi), a.“ 1831. [f. SHELYE sb.* 
+ -Y*] Projecting like a shelf; overhanging. 

Shemite (fe-moit) sb. and a. 1659. f. 
Shem, name of the eldest son of Noah (cf. 
Gen. 6:10) + -ITE' 1.) = SEMITE a. and sb. 
Shemi-tic a. and sb. Shemitish a. 
She-mitism. 

Shemozzle (femo-z’l). orig. East End 
slang. Also schle-. 1899. [Of Yiddish origin, 
and based on post-bibl. Heb. Sel-16’-maszal 
of-no-luck (planet or planetary influence).] 
A muddle or complication; a quarrel, ‘row’, 
mêlée. 

Shend (fend), v. Now dial. and arch. Pa. 
t. and pa. pple. shent (fent). [OE. séendan 
put to shame or reproach, ruin, discomfit = 
OLG. scendian (Du. schenden), OHG. scentan 
(G. schdnden) :- WGme. *skandjan, f. *skand- 
ashamed : *skamda-, pa. pple. formation on 
*skam- SHAME.) 1. trans. To put to shame or 
confusion; to confound, disgrace. 2. To 
blame, reproach, reprove; to revile, scold. 
In later use the passive often = to suffer for 
one's deeds, be punished. OE. 3. To destroy, 
ruin. Also, in milder sense, to injure, damage, 
spoil OE. tb. To disfigure, spoil; to defile, 
soil 1870. 4. To discomfit (in battle or 
dispute) 1829. 

1. Debatefull strife, and cruell enmitie, The 
famous name of knighthood fowly s. SPENSER. 
2. Yet was his Loyalty shent, but not sham'd 


FULLER. 

Shent (fent), ppl. a. arch. ME. schent 
i- OE. gescend, pa. pple. of séendan SHEND 
v.] Disgraced, lost, ruined. 

She-oak. Austral. 1792. [See SHE V; cf. 
he-oak.] 1. A tree of the genus Casuarina. 
2. slang. Colonial beer 1888. 

\\Sheol (fol, J-. 1599. [Heb. s*óL] 
The underworld; the abode of the dead or de- 
parted spirits, conceived by the Hebrews as 
a subterranean region clothed in thick dark- 
ness, return from which is impossible. 

Shepherd (fe-poad), sb. [OE. sccaphierde; 
see SHEEP, HERD sb.*] 1. A man who guards, 
tends, and herds a flock of sheep (grazing at 
large); usu. one so employed for hire; or one 
of a pastoral people who herds (his own) 
Sheep, goats, ete. b. Applied to the rustic 
personages of pastoral poetry. Hence in 
pastoral poetry formerly often used to desig- 
nate the writer and his friends or fellow- 
Poets. 1591. c. Fr. Hist. The Shepherds [= 
Fr. les Pastoureaux]: those who took part in 
the peasant insurrections of 1251 ff. and 1320, 
1759. 2. fig. a. = A spiritual guardian or pas- 
tor of a ‘flock’ ME. b. In Biblical use, ap- 
plied to God in relation to Israel or the 
Church; also to Christ (esp. with ref. to John 
10:12) late ME. c. Applied to temporal 
rulers 1577. 3. (With initial capital) — 
SHEPHERD KING 1. 1813. 4, Austral. A miner 
who holds a claim but does not work it 1864. 

1. b. If that the World and Loue were young, 
And truth in euery shepheards toung RALEGH. 
2. b. Heare o thou shepherde of Israel thou yt 
ledest Iacob like a flocke of shepe COVERDALE Ps, 
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attrib, and Comb.: s.-bird = PASTOR sb. 4; ~dog 
= shepherd's dog; S. spider, the harvest-spider: 
s. tartan = shepherd’s tartan. b. Combs, with 
shepherd's: shepherd's calendar, a calendar 
containing weather predictions and seasonable 
instruetions for shepherds (app. proverbially re- 
ferred to as unreliable); hence adopted as the 
title of certain pastoral poems; shepherd's 
check, plaid, tartan, a woollen cloth with a 
black-and-white check pattern; shepherd's dog, 
a large variety of dog employed by shepherds to. 
control and protect flocks of sheep; shepherd's 
pie, a pie made of mashed potatoes and minced 
meat, with a crust of mashed potatoes browned: 
shepherd's pipe, the pastoral oboe or musette. 
shepherd's spider = s. spider. c. In names 
of plants (chiefly dial.): shepherd's calendar, 
the scarlet pimpernel: shepherd's club, the 
common mullein, Verbascum thapsus; shep- 
herd's needle, 1(a) crane's bill, (5) lady’s comb; 
. rod, Dipsacus pilosus; shepherd's 
staff, (a) = shepherd's rod; (b) the common 
mullein. Hence TShe'pherdish a. pastoral. 
She-pherdize v. (rare) intr. to pretend to lead the 
pastoral life. She-pherdless a. without a 8. 

Shepherd (fe:po1d), v. 1790. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To tend, guard, and watch (sheep) as 
a shepherd. Also absol. 2. iransf. and fig. To 
tend, watch over, or guide as a shepherd 
does his sheep 1820. 3. Austral. To watch 
over or guard (a mining claim) by working 
on it superficially (esp. by digging small pits) 
so as to retain legal rights. Also intr. 1861, 
4. collog. or slang. To watch over, to follow 
closely and watchfully 1885. b. Mil, To 
force (a body of the enemy) into an un- 
favourable position 1900. 

2. Arethusa arose From her couch of snows.. 
Shepherding her bright fountains SHELLEY. 4. 
Admiral Dowellis reported to be closely shepherd- 
ing the Russian vessels in these seas 1885. 

Shepherdess (fe-poadés). late ME. f. 
SHEPHERD sb. + -ESS'.] A female shepherd; a 
woman or girl who tends sheep; also in 
pastoral poetry (see SHEPHERD 1 b) b. A 
representation (in painting, ete.; esp. in 
china or earthenware) of a shepherdess 1771. 

Shepherd king. 1587. 1, pl. [tr. Gr. paor 
Acts wouiéves, Manetho's rendering of the 
Egyptian designation which he transliterates 
as "Yxows (Hyksos).] The designation of asuc- 
cession of kings of Egypt (the 15th and 16th 
dynasties of Manetho), belonging to some 
foreign people. (By historians often called 
Hyksos.) 2. gen. A king who is a shepherd 
1727. 

Shepherdly (fe-poadli), a. Now rare. 1559. 
lt. SHEPHERD sb. + -LY.] Pertaining to or 
befitting a shepherd (lil. and fig.); that has 
the characteristics of a shepherd; {that is a 
shepherd, tb. Pastoral, rural, rustic 1743. 

b. I hate the country: I am past the s. age of 
groves and streams H. WALPOLE. 

Shepherd’s purse. late ME. [After med. 
L. bursa pastoris (Xr); cf. Fr. bourse-d- 
pasteur, G. hirtentasche.) 1. A common 
cruciferous weed, Capsella bursa-pastoris, 
bearing pouch-like pods. 2, dial. The fossil 
echinus found in the chalk 1893. 

Sherardize (fe-riadoiz), v. 1904. [f. name 
of Sherard Cowper-Coles; see AR.] trans, 
To coat (iron articles) with zinc by a par- 
ticular process. 

Sheraton (fe-riton), a. 1883. [Name of 
Thomas Sheraton (1751-1806), furniture- 
maker and designer.] Designating a severe 
style of furniture developed in England 
towards the end of the 18th c., chiefly by 
Thomas Sheraton. 

Sherbet (J5. abet). 1603. [- Turk., Pere 
Serbet — Arab. &arba, f. šariba vb. drink. Of. 
SHRUB’, SYRUP.) 1. a. A cooling drink of the 
East, made of fruit juice and water sweet- 
ened, often cooled with snow. b. A European 
imitation of this; now esp. an eftervescing. 
drink made of sherbet powder (see 2). 2. m 
full s. powder: A preparation of bicarbon® 
of soda, tartaric acid, sugar, etc., yariously 
flavoured, for making an effervescing dri 
1858. b. U.S. A variety of water ice. n 
To bring in s., ginger-pop, lemonade 1845. 

\Shereef (fori-f). 1560. [- Arab. d 
noble, high-born, f. šarafa be noble, exalt 
1. A descendant of Mohammed through 
daughter Fatima. +Occas. spec. & Moslem 
priest. 2. Hence used as the title of certain 
Arab princes, esp. the sovereign of Morocco; 
also, the chief magistrate, or local Bore 
of Mecca 1600. ||Sheree-fa, the wife o! 


SHERIFF 
Moroccan s., ee flan a. pertaining to the s. 
of Morocco. 

Sheriff (ferif). [OE. séirjeréfa, f. scir 
SHIRE sb. + geréfa REEVE sb.'] I. a. England 
(and Wales). In England before the Norman 
Conquest, a high officer, the representative of 
the royal authority in a shire, who presided 
in the shire-moot, and was responsible for 
the administration of the royal demesne and 
the execution of the law. At the present 
time the sheriff of a county (more fully called 
high s), appointed for one year by royal 
patent, is nominally responsible for the 
keeping of prisoners in safe custody, pre- 
paring the panel of jurors for the assizes, the 
execution of writs, and of the sentence of 
death. In addition to these duties, which are 
discharged by the under-sheriff, the high 
sheriff acts as presiding officer at parlia- 
mentary elections for the county, and is 
required to attend on the judges at assizes. 

In Ireland (1542) and U.S, (1662) applied to 
similar officers (in U.S. usu. elective). Those 
boroughs and cities that are counties of them- 
selves, and also the City of Oxford, have a sheriff 
(or in some instances two) chosen annually by the 
Corporation, the specific duties attached to the 
office varying in different towns. The City of 
London elects annually two sheriffs, who are also 
sheriffs of Middlesex. 

b. Scotland. In early times, a high officer of 
a county with functions analogous to those 
of the English sheriff of the same period, 
together with a civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion of very wide extent. The judicial duties 
of the office were performed by the sheriff- 
depute, who was necessarily a lawyer. Since 
the act 20 Geo. II, c. 43 (1747) the title of 
sheriff is given to the sheriff-depute, who is 
the chief local judge in a Scottish county, 
and popularly to the sheriff-substitute, who 
"usu. hears cases in the first instance, subject 
to an appeal to the sheriff-depute. Both 
offices are now held for life, and the appoint- 
ment rests with the crown. late ME. 

Comb.: sheriff's clerk, Sc. s. clerk, the clerk 
of the sheriff's court; sheriff's officer, an 
Official employed to execute the sheriff’s writs, to 
distrain and arrest, ete. Hence She · xiffalty 
(Je-rifalti) = SmmrevALTY. TShe'riffhood, the 
office of s. -1629. She-riffwick = next. 

Sheriffdom (ferifdom). late ME. [-DOM.] 
1. Sc. A district or territory under the jurisdic- 
tion of a sheriff. 2. The office of sheriff 1596. 

Sherris (feris). arch. 1597. [= Sherries, 
repr. old pronune. of Xeres (now Jerez).] = 
next. 

Comb.: s.-sack, ‘sack’ imported from Xeres. 

Sherry (feri). 1608. lalt. of SHERRIS 
apprehended as a pl. or derived from sherris 
sack (see SAOK sb.*).] Orig., the still white 
wine made near Xeres (now Jeres de la 
Frontera, near Cadiz); in mod. use, ex- 
tended to a class of Spanish white wines of 
Similar character, and to wines made else- 
where in imitation of Spanish sherry. 

Comb.: s.-cobbler; see COBBLER 3. 

Sherryvallies (ferive-liz), sb. pl. U.S. 
1778. [prob. immed. - Pol. szarawary 
(General C. Lee), corresp. to Russ. SH, 
Wide trousers, LX X capágapa, rendering Aram. 
sarbald, Arab. sirbal cloak, mantle. Cf. late 
and med.L. sarabara, saraballa, ete.) Over- 
alls made of thick velvet or leather, but- 
toned on the outside of each leg, and worn 
ore the trousers as a protection from mud, 
veheth (fep). local and techn. 1431. [cogn. with 

Flem. schet, schette rail, etc.) A bar, lath, 
esp. one of a series; Mining and Agric. one 
of a series of rows or workings. 

Shetland (fe-tlind). 1790. [Name of a 
up of islands to the north-north-east of 
E mainland of Scotland.] Used attrib. 

She ponie horse, etc., one of a breed (orig. from the 
[^ lands) of small hardy ponies having a rough 
E 1 0 end along mane and tail. S. wool, a variety 
thin, 00 apud in the Shetlands; hence applied to 
quings made of this wool. Hence She-tlander, 

Sh ant of the Shetland Isles; a S. pony. 
ap he va (fovà). 1582. [Rabbinic Heb. etd, 
Es arbitrary alt. of Saw’ emptiness, 
vanity.) 1. Heb. Gram. The sign ; under a 
onsonant letter to indicate (what Jewish 
50 ariana regard as) the absence of a 
B wel. Movable s.: the neutral vowel (9). 2. 

lonelics. (sometimes in G. form schwa.) 
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The neutral vowel-sound, esp. in comparative 
grammar 1888. 

Shew, var. of SHow sb. and v. 

Shewbread (fobred). 1530. L. shew 
Sow sb., after G. schaubrot (Luther), repr. 
Heb. lehem pánim, LXX pro. évómo, Vulg. 
panes propositionis.] Jewish Antiq. The 
twelve loaves that were placed every Sabbath 
“before the Lord’ on a table beside the altar 
of incense, and at the end of the week were 
eaten by the priests alone. 

Shewel (füol. Obs. exc. dial. IME. 
scheules cogn. with MLG. schüwelse (= G. 
Scheusal), deriv. of the verb which appears as 
OHG. sciuhen (G. scheuen). Cf. SHY d.] A 
scarecrow. Also Hunting, something set up 
to keep a deer from entering a particular 
place, or from going in a particular direction. 

Shiah (It.). 1626. [Arab. Si'a faction, 
party, f. root Sá'a spread news, publicize.] 
2. Properly, à collective name for the Mos- 
lem sect which maintains that Ali (Moham- 
med's cousin and son-in-law) was the true 
Successor of the prophet, and regards the 
three first caliphs of the Sunnites as usur- 
pers. b. Commonly, an adherent of this 
sect, a Shiite. 

Shibboleth (fi-bélep), ME. I- Heb. 
&ibbole| ear of corn.] 1. The Hebrew word 
used by Jephthah as a test-word by which to 
distinguish the fleeing Ephraimites (who could 
not pronounce the sh) from his own men the 
Gileadites (Judges 12:4-6). 2. transf. a. A 
word used as a test for detecting foreigners, 
or persons from another district, by their 
pronunciation 1658. b. loosely. A custom, 
habit, mode of dress, or the like, which dis- 
tinguishes a particular class or set of persons 
1806. 3. fig. A catchword or formula 
adopted by a party or sect, by which their 
adherents or followers may be discerned, or 
those not their followers may be excluded 
1638. 

1. In that sore battel when so many dy, d 
Without Reprieve adjudg'd to death, For want of 
well pronouncing S. MILT. 3. The fetters of party 
shibboleths 1862. 

Shide (foid). Obs, exc. dial. [O E. sed = 
OFris. skid, OHG. scit (G. scheit), ON. skid 
:- Gmo. *skidam, f. *skió- divide; see 
SHEATH, SHED v.'] A piece of wood split off 
from timber, a block, billet; a board, plank, 
beam. As a quantity; Half a cubic foot of 
timber. 

Shiel (fil). Sc. and north. IME. shdle, 
shéle, of unkn. origin] 1. A temporary 
building, usu. of boards; a SHIELING. 2. A 
small house, cottage, hovel ME. 

Shield (fid), sb. 10 E. séeld, scield = 
OFris. skeld, OS., OHG. scild (Du., G. 
schild), ON. skjoldr, Goth. skildus — Gmo. 
*skelduz, prob. orig. ‘board’ and so f. base 
*skel- *skal- *skzl- divide, separate; of. 
Soare sb.] I. 1. An article of defensive 
armour carried in the hand or attached by a 
strap to the left arm of a soldier, as a protec- 
tion from the weapons of the enemy. Some- 
times spec. an article of this kind larger than. 
the BUCKLER, and smaller than the Pavis. 2. 
iransf. and fig. Something serving as a 
defence against attack or injury ME. b. 
Applied (as a Biblical Hebraism; see, e.g. 
Ps. 23:20) to a personal protector or 
defender (esp. to God) OE. 3. Her. — 
EscurcHEON 1 ME. 4. An ornamental piece 
of plate, more or less in the form of a shield, 
freq. offered for competition in an athletic 
or other contest 1868. 

2. b. Thow be my sheld for py benignite 
CHAUCER. 3. S.-of-arms, an escutcheon with 
armorial bearings. S. of pretence = ESOUTCHEON 


pretence. 
Mi A. protective covering or shelter. 1. 


Applied to certain parts of animal bodies. a. 
The thick tough skin upon the sides and 
flanks of the boar; spec. an article of food (in 
full, s. of brawn), made by placing a piece of 
this skin round the inside of a mould and 
filling up with meat, and cooking until soft 
and tender. late ME. b. Zool. A protective 
plate covering a part; a scute, a carapace, a 
plastron, or the like 1704. 2. A framework 
erected for the protection of workmen en- 

in boring or tunnelling and pushed 
forward as the work progresses; also, a 
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watertight case used in submarine tunnelling 
to keep back quicksands and inrushes of 
water 1837. 3. A protective device attached 
to a field-gun in order to shelter the gunners 
from rifle-fire 1898, b. A protective plate or 
screen in machinery generally 1888. c. Any 
protective device in clothing. III, Applied 
to things shaped like a shield. 1. Bot. The 
apothecium of lichens 1796. 2. Cutlery. A 
small metal plate fixed on the handle of a 
penknife or pocket-knife, for ornament or to 
be engraved with the owner’s name 1876. 3. 
gen. A flat or slightly convex surface more or 
less resembling a shield in shape 1849. 4. A 
breed of pigeons of various colours 1855. 5, 
U.S. A policeman’s badge 1903. 

Comb.; s.-arm, the left arm; -bearer, an 
attendant who carries the s. of a warrior; -bud, 
a bud and a portion of the bark surrounding it, 
used in grafting; -fern, various forms of the 
genus Aspidium. Hence Shieldless a., having 
no s.; unprotected by a 8. 

Shield (ind), v. [OE. séeldan, scildan, f. 
the sb.] 1. trans. To protect (a person or 
object) by the interposition of some means of 
defence; to proteot (an accused person, etc.) 
by authority or influence. 2. absol. To ofler 
a defence, to act as a shield OE. 13. To ward 
off, to keep away. Also with off. 1822. 14. 
In deprecatory phr. God s., usu. with a 
clause or sentence as direct obj.; also absol. 
as an exclam.: = God forbid —1074. 

1. Thow shalt bee shielded with my protection 
alway 1582. 2. A desire to s. and save BYRON, 4. 
God shilde that it sholde so bifalle CHAUCER. 

Shielded (f7ldéd), ppl. a. OE. If. SHIELD 
sb. and v. + -ED.] 1. Bearing a shield. b. 
Nat. Hist. In names of various animals 
characterized by a hard shield-like carapace 
or scute 1662. 2. Furnished or hung with 
shields 1805. 3. techn. Protected by a 
‘shield’ 1855. 

1. b. The s. tortoise 1662, 2. The s. hall of Val- 
halla 1892. 

Shieling, shealing (filin). Sc. 1508. f. 
SHEL + -ING'.] 1. A piece of pasture to 
which cattle may be driven for grazing. 2. 
A hut of rough construction erected on or 
near such a piece of pasture 1585. 

Shift (litt), sb. ME. If. next.] 1I. A move- 
ment to do something, a beginning. ME. 
only. IL 1. An expedient, an ingenious 
device for effecting some purpose 1530. b. 
Faculty of contrivance, resourcefulness 
(rare). Cf, SHIFTLESS a. 1542. 2. A fraudulent 
or evasive device, a stratagem; a piece of 
sophistry, an evasion, subterfuge 1545. 3. 
An expedient necessitated by stress of 
circumstances 1647. 4. To make (a) shift. a. 
To make efforts, bestir oneself. Now dial. 
1460. b. To attain one's end by contrivance 
or effort; to succeed; to manage to do 
something 1504. c. To succeed with difficulty, 
to manage with effort to do something 1538. 
d. To do one's best with (inferior means), to 
be content with, put up with 1577. 

1. Ile finde a thousand shifts to get away SHAKS. 
b. Hang them, say I, that has no S. SWIFT. 2. 
Their whole life is a succession of shifts, excuses, 
and expedients Hazuirr. 3. It were endless to 
recount the shifts to which I have been reduced 
JOHNSON. Phr. One’s (or the) last s., the last 
resource. To be at one's last shift(s, to be at the 
last extremity; so to put, drive, reduce, etc, to the 
last shifts. 4. d. 1 cannot make s. nor bear fatigue 
as I used to do Swit, We..have to make a 8. 
with cheap labour 1885. 

III. Change, substitution, succession. +1, 
Change or substitution of one thing for 
another of the same kind —1625, 2. Change 
(of clothing); concr. one of several suits of 
clothing, or garments of the same kind 
belonging to one person. Obs. exo. dial. 
1570. 3. A body-garment of linen, cotton, or 
the like; usu. a woman's ‘smock’ or chemise, 
Now rare. 1598. 4. Each of the successive 
crops in a course of rotation 1787. 5. A relay 
or change of workmen 1812. b. The length of 
time during which such a set of men work 
1809. 6. A change (of wind) 1594. 

1. My going to Oxford was not merely for s. of 
air WOTTON. 5. The night shifts receive so much 
higher pay for their labour 1912. 

IV. Change of position, removal. 1. A 
shifting, removal; a change of position or 
attitude; dial. a change of residence or 
employment 1826. 2. Mus. In violin- 
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playing, a change of the position of the hand 
on the finger-board 1771. 3. Building. The 
arrangement of timbers, stones, etc. so that 
the joints of adjacent rows do not coincide 
1805. 4. Mining. A slight *fault' or disloca- 
tion in a seam or stratum 1802. 

Shift (Jift), v. [O E. sciflan = OFris. skifta, 
MLG. schiften, schichten (G. schichten), ON. 
skipta divide, separate, change, f. base *skip- 
as in ON. skipa arrange, assign.) I. To put 
in order, arrange. fl. trans. To appoint, 
assign, dispose in order. late ME. 2. To 
apportion, distribute; to separate into shares, 
divide OE. 13. intr. To manage matters; to 
deal, bargain, make arrangements with; to 
make provision for ME. 4. To manage to 
effect one's purposes; to succeed, get on 
(well or ill); to make shift 1532. 5. To employ 
shifts or evasions; to practise or use indirect 
methods; to practise or live by fraud, or 
temporary expedients 1579. 6. To s. for 
oneself, to provide for one's own safety, 
interests, or livelihood (implying either 
absence of aid, or, occas., want of concern 
for others); to depend on one's own efforts 
1513. 

3. Phr. 1To let (persons) 8. [= Fr. laisser faire] to 
let (them) take their own course, not to interfere. 
4. She that hath wit, may s. any-where MIDDLE- 
TON. Might not the colonists s. for the present 
with the southern island ? 1865. 

II. To change. tl. trans. To change, to 
replace by another of the kind. With pl. 
object: To quit one and take another of (the 
things indicated) —1804. b. intr. To undergo 
transmutation; to change 1005. 2. To change 
(one's own or another's clothing). Also refl. 
and intr. for refl. Now chiefly dial. late ME. 
3. trans. To change (the scene) 1599. b. intr. 
Of a scene: To change 1828. 14. trans. To 
cause (a set of workmen) to change places 
with another set. Also said of a gang of 
workmen: To replace (another gang or set) 
as a relief; also intr. for refl. 1791. 

1. There staid. .till he shifted his horses PEPYS. 
Phr, fTo s. hands = ‘to change hands’; also, to 
change one's ground in argument; so fo s. one’s 
ground. 2. I went immediately to s. my clothes 
T4 OU 3. The scene shifts to the latter place 

III. To change the place of, to remove. 1. 
trans. To transfer from one place to another; 
to remove; to alter the position of. late ME. 
2. Naut. a. To change or alter the position of 
(a sail, spar, the helm, ete.) 1667. b. Of a ship. 
or a navigator: To undergo displacement of 
(cargo or ballast) 1854. C. intr. Of cargo, 
ballast: To move from its proper position, so 
as to disturb the equilibrium of the vessel 
1797. 3. trans. To alter the direction of 1698. 
b. intr. Of the wind: To change its direction 
1045. 4. trans. To change or alter (one's or 
its position, place); to change (one's lodging, 
abode, etc.) 1503. 5. To get (a person) out of. 
the way. Now slang or collog., to dislodge (a 
body of the enemy); of a horse, to throw (the 
rider); also euphem., to ‘put out of the way’, 
murder, 1604. 16. To avoid, escape, elude 
—1810. 7. S. off. ta. To put off, remove (a 
covering, a garment); fig. to remove from 
oneself or another (a burden) —1805. b. To 
evade, turn aside (an argument); to evade 
fulfilment of (a duty, a promise) 1577. c. To 
put (a person) off with an excuse or a subter- 
fuge; to get rid of (a person) 1585. 8. inir. 
To move from one place to another; esp. to 
change one's lodging 1530. 9. To move about, 
to move from one position to another, to 
move slightly 1595. 10. To move away, 
withdraw, depart; esp. to slip off unobserved. 
Now only with away. 1590. 

l. Every man shifting the fault from himself 
CLARENDON. Cæsar had shifted his camp con- 
tinually 1879. 3. b. The wind has shifted round 
to due west 1885. 5. Cassio came hither. I 
WEGE him tus SHAKS. ES Oh Mistris, 

stris, s. and saue selfe : 
Shi-ftable a. je BR ents 

Shifter (Jitoi. 1555. Uf. prec. + R“. 
1. One who shifts something; spec. a scene- 
shifter. 12. One who resorts to petty shifts, 
or who practises artifice; an idle, thriftless 
fellow; a trickster, cozener, etc. —1070. b. 
One who uses evasive reasoning 1567. 3. 
Naul. One who assists the ship's cook 1704. 
4, Mech. A contrivance used for shifting, e.g. 
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a kind of clutch serving to transfer a belt 
from one pulley to another 1869. < 

1. He is no great s.; once a yeare his Apparel is 
ready to reuolt B. Jons. 2. In worldly matters, 
practis'd and cunning Shifters MIUT. 

Shifting (Ji-ftin), ppl. a. 1479. [f. as prec. 
+ -NG*] 1. That shifts or changes position 
or direction. 2. That uses shifts, tricks, 
deceit, expedients, subterfuges, or evasions 
1581. 

1. A whole parish was swallowed up by the s. 
sands Scorr. Special collocations: s. ballast, 
ballast capable of being moved to trim the vessel; 
S. centre = METACENTRE; s. use Law, a use 
properly created for the benefit of one person, but 
so as to pass from him upon a specified contin- 
gency and vest wholly or in part in another. 
Hence Shi-fting-ly adv., -ness. 

Shiftless (fi-ftlés), a. 1562. [f. SHIFT sb. 
+ -LESS.] fl. Helpless for self-defence; void 
of cunning or artifice —1698. 2. Lacking in 
resource; incapable of shifting for oneself; 
hence, lazy, inefficient 1584. b. Of actions: 
Indicating shiftlessness; ineffective, futile 
1613. 3. Without a shift or shirt (rare) 1680. 

2. Going to hunt up her s. husband at the inn 
HARDY. Hence Shi-ftless-ly adv., -ness. 

Shifty (fi-fti), a. 1570, |f. as prec. + -Y'.] 
1. Full of shifts or expedients; well able to 
shift for oneself. 2. Fond of indirect or dis- 
honest methods; addicted to evasion or 
artifice; not straightforward, not to be 
depended on 1837. 3. Changeable or 
changeful; wavering (rare) 1882. 

1. The canny, s., far-seeing Scot, with that 
mingled daring and caution of his KINGSLEY. 2. 
A most s. old fox he is 1841. I scorn your s. 
evasions DICKENS, Hence Shi-fti-ly adv., -ness. 

Shiite (Ji-oit). 1728. [. SHI(AH + IE! 1.] 
A member of the Shiah sect. Also alírib. or 
adj. Hence Shii-tic a. 


Shikar (fika-a), s Anglo-Ind, 1613. 
[- Urdu — Pers. Sikdr.] Hunting; sport 
(shooting and hunting); game. Hence 


Shika · x v. (rans. and inir. to hunt. 

Shikari, -ee (Jikü-ri). 4nglo-Indian. 1827. 
[- Urdu - Pers. sikari, f. sikdr; see prec.) A 
hunter or sportsman; esp. a native who 
brings in game on his own account, or 
accompanies European sportsmen as a guide. 

Shillelagh (filéla, -E. Ii). 1772. [Name 
of a barony and village in Co. Wicklow.] An 
Irish cudgel of blackthorn or oak. 

Shilling (filin). (OK. séilling = OFris., 
OS., OHG. scilling (MDu., Du. schelling, G. 
schilling), ON. skillingr, Goth. skilliggs :— 
Gme. *skillipgaz, of much disputed origin. 
Cf. SCHELLING, SCHILLING, SKILLING sb.] 1. 
An English money of account, of the value 
of 12 pence or is of a pound sterling. 
Abbrev. s. (— L. solidus; see SOLIDUS), 
formerly also sh., shil.; otherwise denoted by 
the sign /- after the numeral. b. Used in 
emphatic or rhetorical statements, where one 
wishes to be understood as deliberately 
reckoning every item, however small, of a 
given sum or expense 1737. 2. A silver coin 
of the value of 12 pence. First issued in 1503, 
by Henry VII 1513. b. With defining word 
indicating a particular coinage 1699. 13. 
Used to render or represent the names of 
various foreign moneys —1770. 4. With pre- 
fixed numerals, forming adjs. of price or 
hune Also in phr. denoting rate of payment. 

78. 

1. Afterwards io ninepins, where I won a s. 
Pepys. b. I will not engage to pay one s. more 
than the expenses really incurred by Hanover 
WELLINGTON. 3. Double s., a Dutch florin or 
galder 4. Sold. in five s. and ten s. bottles 
Phrases. To cut off with a s., to disi 
deliberately. 7o ‘ake ho $., the King’s (ordi 
$., to enlist as a soldier by accepting a s. from a 
SE officer (a practice now disused). 

hillingsworth (filinzwoap)  Formerl: 
shillingworth (now rare. ME. freien 
sb.] The amount or quantity which may be 
d fora [s ing; as much as is worth a 
shilling or a (specified) number of shilli: 

Shilly-shally (fi-lifæ:li), adv. phr., S 
1700. [orig. shill I, shall I, altered form of 
shall I, shall I. Cf. WISHY-WASHY.] A. To 
stand shill I, shall I: to vacillate, to be 
Ros or undecided. 

m for marrying her 
stand s., like 2 Country ae 1 
B. adj. Vacillating, irresolute 1734. 
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Iam s. about it in my own mind 1743, 

C. sb. Vacillation, irresolution 1755. 

There can be no s. now GEO. ELIOT, 

Shi-lly-shally, v. 1782. [f. prec. ady, phr.] 
intr. To vacillate, be irresolute or undecided, 
Hence Shi-lly-sha:llyer, one who shilly- 
shalli 


les. 

Shim (fim), sb. local. 1723. [Of unkn, 
origin.] 1. A piece of iron attached to an 
agricultural implement for scraping the gur- 
face of the soil. 2. In full s.-plough: A kind 
of horse-hoe or shallow plough, used in Kent 
and elsewhere, for hoeing up weeds between 
rows of beans, hops, etc. 1736, 3. A thin slip, 
usu. of metal, used to fill up a space between. 
parts subject to wear, to aline or adjust the 
level of rails, etc. 1864. Hence Shim v. inir. 
to use the s, for hoeing; trans. to hoe (crops) 
with as. 

Shimmer (fi-moa), sb. 1821. [t. next.] A 
shimmering light or glow; a subdued 
tremulous light. 

Two silver lamps. .diffused,.a trembling. 8. 
through the quiet apartment SCOTT, 

Shimmer (mes), v. [Late OE. scymrian, 
*scimerian = (M)LG., Du. schémeren be 
shaded or shadowy, glimmer, glitter, G, 
schimmern, iterative (see n) f. Gmo, 
*skim-, extension of *ski- SHINE v.] intr, To 
shine with a tremulous or flickering light; to 
gleam faintly. In early use also, to shine 
brightly, glisten. 

Shimmy! (fi-mi). 1839. dial. and U.S. 
popular reduction of CHEMISE. 

Shimmy.“ 1919. U.S. [Short for shimmy- 
shake; of unkn. origin.) A kind of fox-trot 
accompanied by tremulous motions of the 
body. Also as vb. 

Shin (fin), sb. (OE. scinu = (M)LG., MDu, 
schéne (Du. scheen), OHG. scina shin, needle 
(G. schiene thin plate, schienbein shin-bone); 
the basic meaning is prob. ‘thin or narrow 
piece’.] 1. The front part of the human leg 
between the knee and the ankle; the front 
or sharp edge of the shank-bone. b. The 
lower part of a leg (of beef), the meat of 
which is lean and streaked 1736. 2. Used, 
after G. schiene, for an iron plate or band 
1747. 

attrib. and Comb., as 8.-guard, pad, etc.; S. leaf, 
the N. Amer. ericaceous plant Pyrola elliptica 
(also P. rotundifolia); -plaster U.S. slang, à 
piece of paper money, esp. one of a low denomina- 
tion, depreciated in value. 

Shin (fin), v. 1829. |f. prec.] 1. intr. 
(orig. Naut.) To climb by using the arms and 
legs without the help of steps, irons, etc. b. 
trans. To climb up 1891. 2. US. intr. To ‘use 
one's legs'; to move quickly; to run round 
1845, 3. trans. To kick (a person) on the shins 
1845. 

1. We had to, 8. up and down single ropes caked 
with ice 1840. 

Shin-bone (finbon).  [OE. séinbüm = 
MLG. schénebein (Du. scheenbeen), MHG, 
schinebein (G. schienbein); see SHIN sb., BONE 
sb.] = TIBIA 1. 

Shindy (findi). 1821. lunexpl. alt. of 
SHINTY.] 1, = SHINTY I. local, 1840. 2. A 
spree, merrymaking 1821. 3. A row, com- 
motion, ‘shine’ 1845. 

3. Phr, To kick up a s. 

Shine (Join) sb.! 1529. |f. SHINE v.] I. 
Brightness or radiance shed by a luminary or 
an illuminant. +b. A beam or ray; a halo 
-1054. 2. Lustre or sheen of an object 
reflecting light, as metal, water, silk 1599. 
b. Painting und Photogr. Shininess; a shiny 
Patch 1880. c. The polish given to a pair of 
boots by a bootblack; transf. a job of boot- 
blacking 1871. 3. Sunshine, esp. as opp. to 
rain; hence, fine weather 1622. 4. fig. Bril- 
liance, radiance, splendour, lustre. HAS 
latter G. schein), a specious appearance, 5 
‘show’. 1530. b. A brilliant display, a ‘dash 
1819. E 

1. And mooned Ashtaroth..Now sits not gitt 
with Tapers holy s. MILT. 2. Dazled with the 
glittering s. of Gold 16 3. Come storm, ects 
8., whatever befall HENLEY. 4. The bright S., an 
Worthines of his auncestors 1586. b. Collod. 
phrases. To cut a s. To take the s. out of, to deprive 
(a person or thing) of his or its brilliance or prè 
eminence; to surpass. 

Shine (foin), sb.* 1830. [perh. uses of Pret 
sb., but the senses are notably like those o“ 
SHINDY.] I. A party, convivial gathering; 
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usu. fea-s., à ‘tea-fight’. dial. 1888. 2, A dis- 
turbance, row, fuss. collog. 1832. 3. pl. 
Capers, tricks. U.S. 1830. 4. To take a s. to 
(U.S.): to take a fancy for 1848. 

Shine (foin) v. Pa. t. and pple. shone 
(fom. I[OE. s¢inan = OFris. skina, OS. 
skinan, OHG. scinan (Du. schijnen, G. 
scheinen), ON. skina, Goth. skeinan : Gmc. 
*skinan, f. *ski- with present-stem forma- 
tive -n- carried through into the pa. t. and 
pa. pple. Cogns. are SHEER d., SHIMMER v.] 
1. intr. Of a heavenly body or an object that 
is alight: To shed beams of bright light; to 
give out light so as to illuminate; to be 
radiant. Also with forth, out. b. Of the day: 
To be sunny or bright; also, to dawn. 
Chiefly poet. late ME. 2. Of a metallic, 
polished, smooth, or glassy object: To be 
bright or resplendent; to gleam, glisten, or 
glitter with reflected light OE. b. To be 
bright with 1606. 3. To be radiant or brilliant 
with bright colouring; to be effulgent with 
splendour or beauty; to make a brave show 
OE. 4. Of persons: To be conspicuous or 
brilliant in ability, character, achievement, 
or position; to be eminent or distinguished, 
to excel OE. 5. Of something immaterial: 
To appear with conspicuous clearness; to be 
brilliantly evident or visible; to stand out 
clearly ME. b. To be clearly evident through 
an outward appearance 1590. 6. trans. To 
cause (light) to shine, to emit (rays) 1588. 7. 
To s. down: to surpass in brilliance 1613. 8. 
To cause to shine, put a polish on; U.S. 
(inflected shined) to black (boots) 1613. 9. 
U.S. (Hunting. To throw the light of a 
lantern, etc, on (the eyes of an animal); to 
locate the position of (an animal) in this way 
1845. 

l. The fog became thin, and the sun shone 
through it TYNDALL. To 8. upon, to look favour- 
ably upon, be favourable to, said of a star, or of 
the face of God. fig. As for them that dwel in the 
londe of the shadowe of death, vpon them shal 
the lyght s. COVERDALE. Isa. 9:2. b. We can.. 
dismiss th the Morning s. MILT. It shines, 
it is sunny. 2. The huge hall-table's oaken face, 
Serubb'd till it shone Scorr. 3. Her light foot 
Shone rosy-white TENNYSON. 4. He..never 
shone as an orator 1836. 5. Princely counsel in his 
face yet shon MILT. 6. She approached, shining 
smiles upon Esmond THACKERAY. 

Shiner (foi-nor). ME. If. SHINE v. + Anl.] 
1, An object that shines. b. pl. Coin, money, 
esp. sovereigns or guineas; occas. sing. a 
silver or gold coin. slang. 1760. c. A mirror; 
spec. one used by cheaters at cards. slang. 
1812. 2. One who shines (See SHINE v. 4.) 
1810. b. A bootblack 1912. 3. Applied to 
various small silvery fishes; the young of the 
mackerel; U.S. any of various small fresh- 
Ves fishes, chiefly cyprinoids, as the dace 

Shingle (fi-ng'), sb.* IME. scincle, scingle, 
singel (whence AL. cingulum XI, cingula, 
shingula xiv), repr., with unexpl. modifica- 
tion, L. scindula, later form of scandula after 
Gr. oxldag, cywéaAuós.] 1, A thin piece of 
Wood having parallel sides and one end 
thicker than the other, used as a house-tile. 
b. gen. A piece of board 1825. c. U.S. A small 
sign-board 1847. d. ‘Shingled’ hair; this 
manner of cutting the hair 1924. 2. altrib. 
or adj. 1810. 

l. Your house..covered with cedar shingles 
omnem. 2. When the s. roof rang sharp with 

e rains E, B. BROWNING. Comb. s.-oak, (a) the 
laurel-oak, Quercus imbricaria: (b) the she-oak. 

Shingle (fing), 8h. 1513. [Of obscure 
Origin and history.] 1. Small, roundish 
Stones; loose, waterworn pebbles such as are 
found collected upon the sea-shore; collect. 
sing. and pl. 1574. 2. A beach or other tract 
covered with loose roundish pebbles 1513. 

Shingle (fi-ng’l), v. 1502. [f. SHINGLE 80. 
T trans. To cover, roof (a house, ete.) with 
Shingles 1502. 2. orig. U.S. To cut (hair), 
N 80 as to give the effect of over. 

Pping shingles, by exposing the ends of 
hair all over the head; to cut (women's 
Bam in a style in which it is made to taper 
rom the back of the head to the nape of the 
Auk: pes absol. 1857. 

» transf. The. wallsand. .roofareshingled with 
gie 1885. Hence Shinüier! one who shingles 
preparas ni ian Bolo a machine which cuts and 
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Shingle, v.: 1674. L- Fr. cingler - G. 
züngeln, f. zange tongs, pincers.] Iron-manuf. 
trans. To subject (the puddled ball) to pres- 
sure and blows from a hammer so as to expel 
impurities. Hence Shi-ngler*, one who or a 
machine which shingles puddled iron. 

Shingles (fi-ng’lz), sb. pl. late ME. [repr. 
med.L. cingulus, var. of cingulum girdle, 
used to render Gr. {evn or Zocrípin the medical 
sense.] An eruptive disease (Herpes zoster) 
often extending round the middle of the 
body like a girdle (whence the name); usu. 
accompanied by violent neuralgic pain. 

Shingly (Ii ngli), a. 1775. lf. SHINGLE 
sb.* + -Y'.] Consisting of or covered with 
shingle; of the nature of shingle. 

Shining (foi-nin), ppl. a. OE. [f. SHINE 
T. + -ING*.] 1. That shines; luminous, lus- 
trous, gleaming; also, of bright or brilliant 
aspect or exterior; resplendent. 2. With ref. 
to intellectual or moral qualities: Eminent, 
distinguished, brilliant. Now rare. OE. 3. 
Of looks: Radiant, beaming 1821. 

1. Fish. with thir Finns & s. Scales Mint, Phr. 
S. light (after John 5:35), a person conspicuous 
for some excellence. To improve the s. hour (after 
Watts), to make good use of time. 2. Men of the 
greatest and the most s. Parts 1711. 3. A..s. 
sanguine face LAMB. Hence Shining-ly adv., 


-ness. 
Shinny (fini) 1672. [Shinny (xvm) and 
Suinty (xvi) appear to be derived from 
cries used in the game, shin ye, shin you, and 
shin tye ‘shin to you’; other dial. names are 
shinnins, shinnack, shimmup.] A (north- 
country and American) game similar to 
hockey, played with a ball and sticks curved 
at one end; also, the stick and the ball used. 
Shinto (fi-nto). 1727. [- Jap. shinto — 
Chinese shin (ao way of the gods.] 1. The 
native religious system of Japan, the central 
belief of which is that the mikado is the 
direct descendant of the sun-goddess and 
that implicit obedience is due to him, 2. An 
adherent of Shinto beliefs 1829. Hence 
Shintoism = sense 1. Shintojst = 
sense 2. Shinto,i-stic, a. belonging to or 
characteristic of S. 

Shinty (finti). 
SHINY. 

Shiny (foi-ni), a. (and sb.) 1590. f. SHINE 
8b. + I.] Full of light or brightness; 
luminous; having a bright or glistening 
surface. 

Vpon a Sommers shynie day SPENSER. S. boots, 
tail” hat, go-to-meeting coat 1868. Hence 
Shi-niness. 

B. sb. A shiny or bright object. 
(slang), money. 1856. 

Ship (fip, sb. [OE. séip = OFris., OS. 
skip (Du. schip), OHG. skif (G. schiff), ON., 
Goth. skip :- Gme. *skipam, of unkn. 
origin.] 1. A large sea-going vessel (opp. to 
a boat); spec. (in modern times) a vessel 
having a bowsprit and three masts, each of 
which consists of a lower, top, and topgallant 
mast. b. In rowing parlance, applied to the 
racing eight-oar boat; also used playfully of 
other craft 1878. c. fig. Applied to the state 
1675. 2. With qualifying word or phrase indi- 
cating the kind or use. late ME. 3. In fig. 
and allusive phrases, esp. where ship typifies 
the fortunes or affairs of a person, etc. or the 
person himself in regard to them 1500. 4. 
transf. Applied to various objects that are, 
or are conceived to be, navigated. late ME. 
5. A vessel, utensil, ornament, etc. shaped 
like aship. late ME. 6. A ship’s company or 
crew ME. 

1. A stately S. Of Tarsus, bound for th’ Isles Of 
Javan or Gadier MILT. Phr. To take s. (see TAKE 
v. IV. 2c). b. The. steadiness of their s.. helped 
the Oxford men very much 1901. 2. King’s s. 
(now Hist.), one of the fleet of ships provided and 
maintained out of the royal revenue; a ship of the 
royal navy; later, a ship-of-war equipped at the 
public expense (opp. to privateer). For flagship, 
steamship, warship, etc., see these words. When 
one’s s. comes home (or in), when one comes into 
one's fortune. 4. An aeroplane or other form of 
aircraft. S. of the desert, desert-s., the camel. S. of 
Guinea, Guinea s., sailors name for a floating 
medusa. 5. A s. of silver for the almes disshe 1525. 
Two thuribles, with a s. for incense 1843. 

attrib. and Comb., as s.-bell, -canal, ete.; ship(’s) 
biscuit, hard biscuit prepared for use on board 
ship, hard tack; formerly called ship('s) bread; 
shig(’s) boy, a boy who serves on board ship 


1771. [See SHINNY.] = 


The s. 
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breaker, a person who buys old vessels to break 
them up for sale; s.-broker, a mercantile agent 
who transacts the business of a ship when it is in 
port, or is engaged in buying and selling ships, or 
in procuring insurance on them; -brokerage, the 
business of a ship-broker; ship('s) carpenter, a 
carpenter employed in the building or repairing 
of ships; hence -carpentry; ship('s) company, 
the crew of a ship; -fever, a form of typhus fever, 
called also gaol fever and hospital fever; -ladder, 
a ladder used in boarding or leaving a ship: 
-letter, a letter carried by a private vessel and 
not by the ordinary mail boat; -mate, one who 
serves with another in the same ship; -owner, 
one who owns, or has a share in, a s. or ships; 
papers, now usu. ship's papers, the documents 
(passport, muster-roll, charter-party, log-book, 
etc.) with which a ship is required by law to be 
provided; -plate, an inferior grade of wrought 
iron plate; -railway, an inclined railway running 
into the water over which a ship may be drawn 
out on land for repairs, etc.; -rigged a, carrying 
square sails on all three masts; ship('s) stores, 
provisions and supplies for use on board ship; 
-timber, timber for shipbuilding; ship('s) time, 
the local mean time of the meridian where the 
ship is; shipway, (a) a way or bed on which ships 
are built or laid for examination; (b) a ship-canal. 
b. In the names of animals: s.-borer — s.-worm; 
-rat, a variety of rat found on board ship; 
-worm, any of the worm-shaped molluscs of the 
genus Teredo and allied genera, esp. T. navalis. 
c. Combs. with ship's; ship's articles, the terms 
scoring to which seamen take service on board 
ship; ship's days, the days allowed for loading 
and unloading a ship; ship's husband (see 
HUSBAND sb.). Hence Shi:pful, as much or as 
many asas. will hold. Shi-pless a. unoccupied 
by ships; possessing no ships; deprived of one’s 
ship or ships. Shi-plet, a small ship. 

Ship, sb.* 1875. Printing. A colloq. abbrev. 
of COMPANIONSHIP*. 

Ship (Sip), v. [Late OE. séipian, f. scip 
Sup sb. Later, directly from SHIP 80.1] 1. 
pass. To be furnished with a ship or ships 
—1047. 2. To put or take (persons or things) 
on board ship ME. b. Said of the ship 1800. 
13. a. pass. Of à person: To have gone on 
board, to be embarked —1021. b. refi. To go 
on board ship, embark. Obs. or arch. late 
ME. 4. intr. To go on board ship, embark. 
Now rare. ME. +5. To go by ship to, info, or 
from a place 1654. 6. (rans. To send or 
transport by ship. late ME. b. transf. To 
transport (goods) by rail or other means of 
conveyance. U.S. 1881. c. fig. To send off, 
send packing 1588. 7. Of a vessel: To take in 
(water) over the side; to be submerged or 
flooded with (water) by waves breaking over 
it; esp. fo s. a sea, Said also of the occupants 
of the vessel. 1698. 8. To take or draw (an 
object) into the ship or boat to which it 
belongs 1030. b. To lift (an oar or scull) out 
of its rowlock, and (now, in sculling) to bring 
it into the boat. Also absol. as a command 
= ‘ship oars!’ 1700. 9. orig. and esp. Naut. 
To put (an object) in position for performing 
its proper function; spec. to fix (an oar) in the 
rowlock, in readiness to row; hence, to put 
in position for any purpose 1616. 10. To put 
on (clothing, etc.); also, to shoulder (a 
burden) 1829. 11. To engage for service on a 
ship 1643. b. intr. To engage to serve on à 
ship 1829. 

1. Is he well ship'd? SHaxs. 2. King Henry the 
fifth, was shipping his men for France 1640. b. 
A little vessel was shipping grain 1882. 3. a. 
Twenty to one then, he is TA already SHAKS. 
b. The Puritans..shipped themselves off for 
America 1761. 4. I shipped at Rye, in Sussex 
1517. 6. The third [son] was a Roué, and was 
shipped to the Colonies DISRAELI. 7. We shipt 
Seas over our Poop 1734. 8. b. The stranger came 
to the bank, shipped his sculls, and jumped out 
1861. 9. A new rudder. ., which was immediately 
shipped 1798. 

-ship suffix, in OE. *-sciepe, -scipe, -sype 
- OTeut. *skapiz, f. *skap- to create, ordain, 
appoint (see SHAPE v.). 

1. Added to adjs. and pa. pples. to denote the 
state or condition of being so-and-so. The only 
survivals of this formation now in common use 
are HARDSHIP and WORSHIP. 

2. Added to sbs. to denote the state or condition 
of being what is expressed by the sb., e.g. author- 
ship, fellowship, surelyship. b. By extension, 
when the sb. is the designation of a class of human 
being, such compounds assume the sense of the 
qualities or character associated with, or the 
skill or power of accomplishment of, the person 
denoted by the sb.; e.g. craftsmanship, kingship, 
workmanship. 

3. Added to sbs. designating an official or person 
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of rank to denote the office, position, dignity, or 
rank of the person designated, as ambassadorship, 
professorship, etc. In the case of fellowship, 
scholarship, postmastership and the like, the 
connotation has come to include the emoluments, 
etc., pertaining to the office or position. b. With 

85. pron, prefixed, the compounds ladyship, 
lordship, worship, have passed into honorific 
designations of the persons who are entitled to the 
style of ‘Lady’, ‘Lord’, ‘the Worshipful’. Hence 
the suffix has been freely employed to form mock 
titles or humorous styles of ad N 

4. Added to sbs. to denote a state of life, occupa- 
tion, or behaviour, relating to or connected with 
what is denoted by the sb. These compounds are 
now rare; COURTSHIP (first in Shaks.) is the chief 
instance. 

5. Added to sbs. forming compounds having a 
collective sense. TOWNSHIP (OE. tünséipe the 
inhabitants of a tn) is the one survival from the 
OE. period. 

Shipboard (Ji-pbooid). ME. If. Sup sb. 
+ BOARD sb.) Tl. The side of a ship (see 
BOARD sb. V.) 1848. b. On s., on board ship 
1470. 12. A plank of a ship —1560. 

Shi-pbui:lder. 1700. One whose occupation 
is to design and construct ships; a naval 
architect. So Shi-pbuilding vbl. sb. the busi- 
ness or art of building ships; naval archi- 
tecture, 

Shi-p-cha:ndler. 1642, [See CHANDLER.) 
A dealer who supplies ships with necessary 
stores. Hence Shi p-cha:ndlery, the busi- 
ness of, or goods dealt in by, a s. 

Shi-p-load. 1706. A load (of persons or 
things) carried or capable of being carried by 
à ship. 

Shipman (fi-pmén). Pl. -men. OE. If. 
SHIP sb.t + MAN sb.] 1. A seaman or sailor. 
Now arch. 2. A master mariner; the master 
of a ship; a skipper. Also, a pilot. late ME. 

Shi-pmaister. late ME. If. SHIP sb. + 
MASTER sb.] 1. The master, captain, or com- 
mander of a ship; formerly also, a pilot, 
Steersman. 2. A man who owns the ship 
which he commands 1502. 

Shipment (fi.pmént) 1802. [f. SHIP v. + 
-MENT.] 1. The act of shipping (goods, etc.) 
for transportation, 2. That which is shipped; 
& consignment for transportation 1861. 

Shi · p- mo:ney. Now Hist. 1630. An 
ancient tax levied in time of war on the ports 
and maritime towns, cities, and counties of 
England to provide ships for the king's 
Service, It was revived by Charles I (with 
an extended application to inland counties), 
but was finally abolished by statute in 1640. 

Shi:p-of-wa:r. Now rare. 1479. A ship 
ANDR for warfare; a man-of-war, war- 

ID. 

Shipper (fi-po1). [Late OE. scipere, f. SHIP 
Sb.! + -ERL] fl. A seaman —1728. 12. A 
Skipper —1634. 3. One who ships goods for 
transportation 1755. b. U.S. One who trans- 
ports goods by rail or other means of con- 
veyance 1903. c. A commodity that is 
Shipped or is suitable for shipping 1883. 4. 
Mech. A device for shifting a belt from one 
pulley to another 1869, 

Shipping (fi-pin), vbl. sb. ME. If. SHIP v. 
+ dt.] 1. A ship or ships for the use or 
accommodation of a person or thing. 2. 
Ships collectively; the body of ships that 
belong to a person's or country's fleet, that 
frequent a particular port or harbour, or 
that are used for a certain purpose 1591. 13. 
Navigation -1700. fb. A voyage, a sailing 
71688. 4. The action of putting persons or 
things on board ship or transporting them by 
ship 1483, 

1, Phr, To take s. (now arch.), to embark; occas. 
pregnantly, to go abroad. 2. A river very com- 
modious for s. DE FOE. 3. b. Phr. God send you 
good .“ used proverbially in the 16th and 17th c. 
às a wish for success in any venture. 4. A licence 
for the s. of his stores and provisions 1748. 

Comb.: s.-agent, a licensed agent who transacts 
a ship’s business for the owner; -articles = 
Ship's articles (sce SHIP sb. i); master, an official 
who superintends the signing-on and discharging 
of seamen; -office, (a) an office where seamen 
sign on for a voyage; (b) an office where a s.-agent. 


receives goods for shipment; -papers = ship’s 
papers. 
Shippon, -en (fi-pon). Now dial. [OE. 


scypen fem. - Gme. *skupini, f. *skup-, 
repr. also in MLG. schoppen, Schuppen 
(whence G. schuppen) shed; see HN. Cf. 
SHOP sb.] A cattle-shed, a cowhouse. 
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Shippound (fi-p;paund). 1545. [- MLG. 
schippunt, MDu. schippond; see POUND sb.'] 
A unit of weight used in the Baltic trade, 
varying from 300 to 400 pounds; — 20 
lispounds. 

Ship-shape (fi-pJé'p), a. (adv.). 1644. f. 
SHIP sb. + SHAPEN (later reduced to shape).] 
Arranged néatly and compactly, as things on 
board ship should be; trim, orderly; orig. 
Naut. Occas. as adv., in a seamanlike man- 
ner, in trim fashion. 

It would have been more s. to lower the bight of 
a rope 1823. Neat s. fixings and contrivances 
BROWNING. y 

Shipwreck (fi-prek), sb. ME. Also tship- 
Wrack. If. SHIP sb.! + WRECK sb. (WRAOK 
8b. )] 1. What is cast up from a wreck; the 
remains of a wrecked vessel; wreckage. In 
later use chiefly fig. 2. Destruction or loss of 
a ship by its being sunk or broken up by the 
violence of the sea, or by its striking or 
stranding upon a rock, etc. 1450. b. An 
instance of this 1548. 3. fig. Destruction, 
total loss or ruin 1526. 

2. {To make 8.: see MAKE v. IX. 7. b. All ina 
shipwrack shift their severall way 1033. 3. A 
generall shipwrake of the Popes uniuersall power 
1566. The S. of our Fortunes DE FOE. 

Phr. To make s. of (arch.), to suffer the loss of, as 
in to make s. of a good conscience (cf. 1 Tim. 1:19); 
to bring to destruction or total ruin. 

Shipwreck (fi-prek), v. 1589. [f. prec.] 
1. trans. To cause (a person) to suffer ship- 
wreck; chiefly pass. to suffer shipwreck; also, 
to cause the loss of (goods) by shipwreck. b. 
To wreck (a vessel. Now rare. 1624. c. 
transf. and fig. 1599. 2. inir. To suffer ship- 
wreck. Obs. or arch. 1607. 

1. Shipwrack'd I floated on a driving Mast 1703. 
b. I. "Who like a foolish Pilot have shipwrack't. 
My Vessel Miur, c. Men, who have ship-wreck'd 
their fortunes as well as their reputations upon 
this rock 1721. 

Shipwright (fi-preit). OE. [f. Sum sb.“ 
+ Wnricut sb.] A man employed in the con- 
struction or repair of ships. 

Shipyard (fi-pyaad). 1700. [f. SHIP 8b. + 
YARD sb.] An enclosure, adjoining the sea or 
a river, in which ships are built or repaired. 

Shiraz (It. rz). 1634. Name of a city in 
Persia (formerly the capital); used attrib. as 
the designation of à wine made in the dis- 
trict; also absol. = Shiraz wine. 

Shire (foi»1), sb. [OE. scir = OHG. scira 
(in two glosses) care, official charge. Cf. 
AL. schira (scir-) 1086, shira 1156 shire.) 
11. (OE. only.) Official charge; administra- 
tive office. 12. A province or district under 
the rule of à governor; the see of a bishop, 
the province of an archbishop, or the like; 
in wider sense, a country, region, district 
1824. 3. spec. In Old English times, an 
administrative district, consisting of a group 
of hundreds or wapentakes, ruled jointly by 
an ealdorman and a sheriff, who presided in 
the SHIRE-MOOT. Under Norman rule, the 
AFr. counté, Anglo-Latin comitatus, was 
adopted as the equivalent of the English 
term. At the present day shire is current 
mainly as a literary synonym for county 
(chiefly restricted to those counties that have 
names ending in -shire). OE. 4. As the 
terminal element in names of counties (as 
Berkshire, Derbyshire) and of certain other 
districts (as Hallamshire, Bedlingtonshire, 
etc.) which have from early times been 
regarded as separate unities. Pronounced 
(fəa); in dialects often (Tien). OE. 5. The 
Shires. a. A term applied to other parts of 
England by the inhabitants of East Anglia, 
Kent, Sussex, Essex, and Surrey; also gen. 
applied to those counties the names of which 
end in -shire. Usu. pron. (faz). 1796. b. 
Forhunting. As the name of a hunting 
‘country’ 1800. 6. Short for next 1877. 

3. How many suffer injurie, when one hundred 
of a Shiere isspoiled? 1549. 5. a. The Inhabitants 
Men to Te 4 person's coming from a great 

„ will say, 
of the ebd uc ie comes a great way oft, out 
Comb.: Ts.-court = COUNTY-COURT; -hall = 


county-hall; member, a representative of a s. 
in parliament; -oak, an oak tree marking. the 
boundary of a S., or a meeting place for a s,-court ; 


-reeve, etymologizing form of SHERIFF; -to 
a town which is the capital of a shire or county: 
Shire, a. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. stir; see 


SHIRT 


SHEER d.] = SHEER a. 2, 4, 5; also, thin, 
sparse. 
Shire horse. Also shires horse, 1875, 
A horse of a heavy powerful breed, used for 
draught, chiefly bred in the Midlands, 

Shi-re-moot. 1614. [f. SHIRE sb, + Moor 
sb., after OE. scirgemét.) Hist. The 
judicial assembly of the shire in Old English 
times. 

fShirk, sb.! 1639. [perh. — G. schurke 
scoundrel. Connection with synon. SHARK 
sb.? cannot be made out.] A needy, dis- 
reputable parasite —1730. 

Shirk (srk), 6b. 1818. If. next.] 1. One 
who shirks (work, obligations) 2. An act or 
the practice of shirking (rare) 1877. 

Shirk (fork), v. 1633. [rel to SHIRK sb. ] 
tl. inir. To practise fraud or trickery, esp. 
instead of working as a means of living; to 
prey or sponge upon others —1850. 2. To go 
evasively or slyly; to slink; to sneak away, 
out, etc. 1681. 3. trans. To evade (a person, 
his conversation, acquaintance, etc.. Now 
rare or Obs. 1787. b. At Eton: To avoid 
meeting (a master, a sixth-form boy) when 
out of bounds. Also absol. 1821. 4. To evade 
(one's duty, work, obligations, etc.) 1785. b. 
U.S. To shift (responsibility, etc.) on to or 
upon (another person). Also with off. 1845, 
€. absol. To practise evasion of work, one's 
duties, responsibilities, ete, 1853, 

2. He and his comrades had been obliged to s, on 
board at night, to escape from their wives 
THACKERAY. One of the cities shirked from the 
league BYRON, 4. This tric! as intended. to 
s. responsibility 1880. c. The disposition to s. 


seems to be constitutional with the human race 
1865, Hence Shirker, one who shirks (duty, 
work, etc.). 


Shirley (foli) 1886. [The name of 
Shirley Vicarage, Croydon, where the Rev. 
W. Wilks first cultivated the flower.) In full 
S. poppy: Any of certain varieties, grown in 
a great range of colours, of the single garden 


poppy. 
Shirr (fda), sb. U.S, 1858. [Of unkn, 
origin.) 1. Rubber thread woven into a 


fabric to make it elastic. 2. A series of 


parallel gatherings 1891. 

Shirr (fda), v. U.S. 1892. lapp. back- 
formation from next.) (rans. = GAUGE v. 8. 
Hence Shirring vbl. sb. (a) gathering in the 
form of shirrs; (b) elastic webbing made with 
Shirrs. 

Shirred (féad), d. U.S. 1847. [In senses 
land 2 f, SHIRR sb. + KD.] 1. Having 
elastic threads woven into the texture. 2. 
Gathered 1860. 3. Cookery. Of eggs: Poached 
(in cream) 1883. 

Shirt (Jot), sb. [OK. scyrie (once, as an ob- 
scure gloss on ‘preetexta’), corresp. formally 
to (M)LG. schért(e, schorte, MDu. schorle 
(Du. schort), G. schürze apron, ON. skyrta 
shirt (whence SKIRT), based on Gmo. *skurl- 
SHORT.) 1. An undergarment for the upper 
part of the body, made of linen, flannel, silk, 
or other washable material; orig. worn next 
to the skin, now often over an undershirt or 
‘yest’. Formerly a garment common to both 
sexes, but now an article of male attire with 
long sleeves. Also, an infant’s undergarment 
with short body and sleeves. b. Applied to & 
loose garment resembling a shirt 1053. 2. A 
woman's blouse made in a severe style, with 
a collar, front, and cuffs, and so somewhat 
resembling a man’s shirt 1896. 3. transf. AD 
inner casing or covering 1611. 1 

1. Boiled $. (U.S.), a white linen s. as dist. from 
a coloured or flannel s.; now, a dress shirt Wit 
starched fronts. Bloody s., a blood-stained S. 
exhibited as a symbol of murder or outrage. 
of mail [= Fr. chemise de maille]. In one's Sacr 
one's night attire; without one's coat and waist- 
coat, (To have) not a s. (to one's back), no goer 
Or possessions, not even the necessaries of IBS. 
(To give away) the s. off one’s back, i.e. all one s 
possessions, Not to teli one's s.: to keep à mat 10 
strictly secret. Near is my 8. bul nearer is my $ 
= one’s own interests come before one's ep 
friend's, To get (a person's) s. out, to cause D 
to lose his temper. To put one's 8. on (a horse), 
bet all one's money on (slang). 3. The interna 
lining or s. of the furnace 1868. zal. the 

Comb.: s.-band = BAND sb.* 4; also dial. 
wrist-band of a s.; -blouse = sense 2; -button 
à small-sized button usu. of linen or mother e t 
pearl pierced with thread holes and used on the 
fastenings; -frill, a frill formerly worn on 
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front and wrist-bands of a s.; s. front = FRONT 
ab. 5b; also transf. a white patch on the chest (of a 
dog); -pin, an ornamental pin used to fasten the 
s. at the throat. Hence Shirt v. trans. to clothe 
with or as with a s. Shirtless a. without a s. 
Shirting (fitim). 1004. [f. SHIRT sb. + 
-ING'.] Material for shirts; spec. a kind of 
piece-goods of stout cotton cloth suitable for 
shirts which. are to be subjected to hard 


wear. 

Shirt-sleeve. 1566. A sleeve of a shirt. 
Chiefly pl. 

Phr, In one's shirt-sleeves, with one's coat off. 

Shirty (Js. ati), a. slang. 1859. [f. SHIRT 
sb. + TI.] Ill-tempered. Hence Shi-rtiness. 

Shit (fit), shite (feit), sb. Not now in 
decent use. OE. [Gme. root *skit-.] 1. Ex- 
erement from the bowels, dung 1585. b. A 
contemptuous epithet applied to a man 1508. 
+2. Diarrhœa, esp. in cattle -late ME. 
Also vb. trans, and intr. 

lShittah (Jità). 1611. [Heb. &iffd^] S. 
tree: a tree belonging to some species of 
Acacia, from which SHITTIM wood was 
obtained, 

Shittim (fi-tim). late ME. [- Heb. &iffim, 
pl. of Sif/a"; see prec.] (More fully S. wood.) 
The wood of the shittah tree, acacia wood. 

Shive' (foiv). Chiefly dial. [ME. schive, 
prob. - MLG., MDu. schive, with assim. to 
Eng. phonetic conditions (see SH-); cf. 
SHAVE sb.] 1. A slice (of bread; rarely of 
other edible). 2. A thin flat cork for stopping 
a wide-mouthed bottle; also, a thin bung for 
a cask 1869. t3. A piece (of wood) split off, a 
billet -1786. 

Shive* (fiv). Obs. exc. dial. 1488. [= 
WFlem. schif, f. Gmo. base *skif- split, 
whence also SHEAVE sb., SHIVE!', and next.) 
A particle of husk; a splinter; a piece of 
thread or fluff on the surface of cloth, ete.; 
pl. the refuse of hemp or flax. 

Shiver (fi-vor), sb.' [Early ME. scifre, 
Scivre, corresp. to OHG. scivaro splinter (G. 
Schiefer slate, for schieferstein), f. Gmc. *sktf-. 
See prec.] 1. A fragment, chip, splinter. 
Now rare exc. in phrases. b. spec. A flake or 
Splinter of stone. Now Sc. and dial. 1600. 2. 
[perh. — G. schiefer.] Any kind of stone of a 
slaty or schistous character 1729, 

1. Phr, Zn shivers, broken, in small fragments (80 
to break, burst, etc. in or into shivers); (all) to 
shivers, into small fragments, 

Shiver (Ji-voz), sb. (ME. schivere, f. Gmo. 
base *skib-; see SHEAVE sb.] fl. = SHIVE? 1, 
1753. 2. SHEAVE sb. 2. 1485. 

Shiver (fi-vor), sb. 1727. [f. SHIVER v. 
l. An act or condition of shivering; a 
quivering or trembling, esp. of the body from 
cold, emotion, ete. 2. (The) shivers: an attack 
of shivering; often spec. the ague; also 
11 55 5 & feeling of horror or nervous fear 
2. It gives me the oold shivers when I think 
what might have become of me 1888. 

Shiver (jiyox, v. ME. If. SHIVER sb.!] 
l. trans. To break or split into small frag- 
ment or splinters. 2. intr. To fly into pieces; 
to split ME. 3. [perh. after G. schiefern.] 
We split along the natural line of cleavage 


um Looking-Glasses had been. .shivered into ten 
housand Splinters STEELE. S. my timbers, a 
mock oath attributed in comic fiction to sailors. 

» As he crossed the hall, his statue fell, and 
shivered on the stones 1879. 

Shiver (Ii. von), v. [Early ME. chivere, 
Superseded by shiver xv, prob. by assoc. with 
Shake (et. chivere and shake XI); perh. orig. 
referring to chattering of the teeth (cf. 
chevere with the chin xv) and so an alt., by 
Substitution of -En*, of ME. chavele, chefle 
wag the jaws, chatter, and chevele, chivele 
Tiver (Piers Plowman), f. OE. ćeafl jaw, 

OWL sb.] 1. intr. To tremble, quake, 
pu esp. to tremble with cold or fear. 2. 
pane. To pour out or give forth with a 
rembling motion 1821. 3. Naut. a, inir. Of a 
57795 To flutter or shake (in the wind) 

769. b. trans, To cause (a sail) to flutter 
Ex Shake in the wind; to bring a sail edge-on 
pos the wind 1769. 4. intr. To quiver, to 
1 mble with a shrinking movement 1869. 
Thal sw c refe ada 

ut Deal . The 
Tushes s in the sand 1878. 3. b. S. the mizen 
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topsail or brail up th . 
SEi-vering pal. uai le spanker 1875. Hence 


Shivery (fi-vori), a. 1683. [f. SHIVER 8b. 
- XI. ] Apt to split into flakes, brittle, flaky. 

Shivery (fieri) d. 1747. [f. SHIVER 
v. + XI.] 1. Characterized by a shaking, 
quivering motion, or appearance of motion. 
2. Inclined to shiver 1837. 3. Causing a 
shivering feeling, chilly 1839. 

Shlemozzle, variant of SHEMOZZLE. 

Shoad, shode (Jod). local. 1602. [prob. 
= OE. sc(e)adan divide; see SHED v.] Loose 
fragments of tin, lead, or copper ore mixed 
with earth, lying on or near the surface and 
indicating the proximity of alode. Also, one 
of these fragments, Hence Shoa-ding, the 
process of searching for shoad-ore by digging 
small pits. 

Shoal (Jol), sb. ME. [absol use of 
SHOAL d.] A place where the water is of little 
depth; a shallow; a sand-bank or bar. 

Among the shoals and eddies with which the 
Sutlej abounds 1853. fig. Wolsey, that once. . 
penned all the Depths, and Shoales of Honor 

Comb.: s.-mark, a buoy or other mark set to 


indicate a s. 

Shoal (Jo), sb.: 1579. [prob. - MLG., 
MDu. schóle (adopted earlier as SCHOOL sb.), 
with English sound-substitution (f for Du. 
By] 1. = SCHOOL sb.* 1. Phr. in a 8., in or by 
shoals. b. Hence occas, used of a number of 
aquatic animals or floating objects 1593. 12. 
A flock of birds —1801. 3. transf. A large 
number; à troop, crowd 1579. 

1. Herrings offer themselves in shoals 1774. b. 
A s. of boats 1839. 3. Wherewith whole showls of 
martyrs once did burn 1610. Never-ending shoals 
of small troubles CARLYLE. 

Shoal (Jol), a. (and adv.). [alt. of late ME. 
Schoold, schold, Sc. schald (xiv), repr. OE. 
sc(e)ald (only in local names, at séealdan 
fleole Shalfleet, ete.) : *skaldaz, rel. to 
SHaLLOW.] A. adj. Of water: Not deep; 
shallow. B. adv. IME. schealde.] To or at a 
slight depth ME. 

A. Our shipps running all a-ground, it being 80 s. 
water PEPYS. 

Shoal (fol), v. 1574. [f. SHOAL d.] I. intr. 
Of water, a watercourse, harbour, sounding, 
etc.: To become shallow or more shallow. 

It shoals suddenly from ten to two fathoms 
1779. To s. out, to become gradually more 
shallow until no water is to be seen. 

II. trans. 1. Naut. To find (one’s soundings) 
gradually more shallow; to pass from a 
greater into a less depth of (water), as shown 
by sounding 1070. 2. To cause (a piece of 
water) to become shallow; also, to obstruct 
by shoals 1864. 3. Otter-hunting. To drive 
(the otter) to the shallows 1897. Hence 
Shoa · ler, a vessel or a sailor in the coasting 
trade. 

Shoal (Jol), v. 1610. [f. SHOAL sb. ] 1. 
intr. Of fish: To collect or swim together in 
a shoal or shoals. 2. transf. To crowd 
together, assemble in swarms 1618. 

1. The mackerel shoaling in each bay 1901. 

Shoaling (Join), vbl. sb. 1574. [f. SHOAL 
v. + Ndl.] 1. The process of becoming 
shallow or more shallow; an instance of this 
1633. 2. concr. A place where the water 
becomes shallow 1574, 

1. A sudden s. up of the port of discharge 1886. 

Shoaly (Jo. li), a. 1612. [f. SHOAL sb.' + 
XI.] Full of shoals or shallows. 

[The river] hasting to his fall, his sholy grauell 
scowr's DRAYTON. Hence Shoa-liness (rare). 

Shoat (fot). dial. and U.S. late ME. 
[Cf. WFlem. schole, schoteling a pig under 
one year old.] 1. A young weaned pig. 2. 
iransf. An idle worthless person 1800. 

Shock (fok) sb. ME. [xiv, but implied 
earlier in AL. socca (XII), scoka (XIII), either 
repr. OE. *se)c or — (M)LG., (M)Du. 
schok shock of corn, group of 60 units 
(with assim. of sx to f), in OS. scok — MHG. 
schoc heap, also (as in G. schock) sixty; of 
unkn. origin.] 1. A group of sheaves of corn 
placed upright and supporting each other in 
order to permit the drying and ripening of the 
grain before carrying. 2. transf. A crowd (of 
persons); a heap, bunch, bundle (of things). 
late ME. 

1. He found Three hundred 8. of Corn in the 


Fields 1746. 
Shock (ok), sb. Now Hist. 1583. [- G. 


SHOCK 


schock, Du. schok; prob. a special use of 
prec.] Comm. A lot of sixty pieces. (Used 
with ref. to certain articles of merchandise 
orig. imported from abroad.) 

Shock (ok) sb.“? 1505. [- Fr. choc, f. 
(O)Fr. choquer SHOCK v.] 1. Mil. The en- 
counter of an armed force with the enemy in. 
a charge or onset; also, the encounter of two 
mounted warriors or jousters charging one 
another. 2. A sudden and violent blow, 
impact, or collision, tending to overthrow or 
to produce internal oscillation in a body sub- 
jected to it; also, the disturbance of equi- 
librium or the internal oscillation resulting 
from this 1014. b. spec. (= earthquake 8.) A 
sudden and more or less violent shake of a 
part of the earth’s surface; a single moye- 
ment of the series of movements constituting 
an earthquake 1692. 3. transf. and fig. A 
sudden and violent effect tending to impair 
the stability or permanence of something; a. 

blow (to a condition of things, a 
belief, etc.) 1654. 4. A sudden and disturbing 
impression on the mind or feelings; usu., one 
produced by some unwelcome occurrence or 
perception, or by violent emotion, and tend- 
ing to occasion lasting depression or loss of 
composure; in weaker sense, a thrill or start 
of surprise, or of suddenly excited feeling of 
any kind 1705. b. Used for: An occurrence, 
discovery, etc, that occasions a shock 1841. 
C. A feeling of being shocked; a pained sense 
of something offensive to morality or 
decorum 1876. 5. Med. A sudden debilitating 
effect produced by over-stimulation of 
nerves, intense pain, violent emotion, or the 
like; the condition of nervous exhaustion 
resulting from this 1804. 6. A momentary 
stimulation of a nerve. Also, a stimulation 
of nerves with resulting contraction of 
muscles and feeling of concussion; spec. = 
electric s. 1818. 

1. This doubtful shocke of Armes SHAKS. 
transf. The s. and encounter of thought 1879. 
2. With twelve great shocks of sound, the shame- 
less noon Was clash'd and hammer'd from a 
hundred towers TENNYSON. 3. The s. given to 
commercial credit 1833. 

Comb.: s.-absorber, a device fitted to mechani- 
cally-propelled vehicles in order to absorb 
vibration; a device on an aeroplane to relieve 
strain when landing; -action Mil., a method of 
attack esp. by a charge of cavalry, in which the 
force of the impact is principally relied upon; 
-tactics Mü., tactics in which shock-action forms 
a principal part; s. troops, [tr. G. atosstruppen], 
units of men reserved for forlorn-hope service; in. 
the British army, units specially formed for 
storming positions. b. In the U.S.S.R. applied to 
workers used for a specially arduous task, as 
8.-brigade, worker. 

Shock, sb.‘ 1038. [Also shock-dog poodle 
(xvn), presumably var. of tshough (Xvi); of 
unkn. origin.) A dog having long shaggy 
hair, spec. a poodle —1800. 

Shock (Sok), sb.“ 1819. [prob. for shock 
head: see SHOCK a.] A thick mass (of hair). 

Shock (fok) a. 1681. [Based on shock, 
shock-dog; see Shock sb.]! Having rough 
thiek hair. Of hair: Rough and thick, 


Shaggy. 

Shock (fok), v. 1568. [- (O) Er. choquer = 
Sp. chocar, of unkn. origin.] 1. intr. To come 
into violent contact, to collide, class together; 
esp. to encounter in the shock of battle. Now 
only arch. or as a Gallicism. 1576. 12. To 
assail with a sudden and violent attack, to 
charge (an enemy) with troops, etc. —1707. 
13. To throw (troops) into confusion by an 
onset or charge; to damage or weaken by 
impact or collision; to destroy the stability 
of —1770. 4. In early use, to wound the 
feelings of, offend, displease. Later: To 
affect with a painful feeling of intense aver- 
sion or disapproval; to outrage (a person's 
sentiments, prejudices, etc.). Often pass., to 
be scandalized or horrified af. Also absol. 
1656. 5. To impart a physical shock to, to 
cause (a person or a part of the body) to 
suffer a nervous shock 1733. b. To give (a 
person) an electric shock 1746. 

1. All at flery speed the two Shock'd on the 
central bridge TENNYSON. 4. They are no more 
shocked at Vice and Folly, than Men of slower 
Capacities STEELE. Pope..was terriby shocked 
when he found himself accused of heterodoxy 
1880. Hence Sho'ckable a. easily shocked. 


SHOCK 


Shocked (fokt) ppl. a. scandalized, horrified 
1861. 


Shock (Jok), v. Now dial. late ME. If. 
SHOCK sb.! In AL. soccare XIV.] I. trans. 
To arrange (sheaves) in a shock. Also 
with wp. 1440. 12. refl. and intr. To crowd 
together 1622. Hence Sho-cker, a person 
or machine for piling sheaves in shocks. 

+Shock-dog. 1673. [See SHOCK sb.! = 
SHOCK sb.* —1845. 

Shocker (Je ken). 1824. [f, SHOCK v. + 
hl.] Something which shocks or excites; 
esp. a work of fiction of a sensational 
character, 


Sho-ck-head. 1818. [f. SHOCK d.; see 
Shock sb.*] A head covered with a thick 
crop of hair. 


A. s. of red hair Scorr. attrib. The s. willows 
TENNYSON. So Shock-headed a. 

Shocking (fo-kin), ppl. a. 1691. [f. SHOCK 
v.' + -ING*.] That shocks, esp. 1. That gives 
offence; offensive. Also, causing unpleasant 
surprise. Now rare or Obs. 2. Revolting to 
the feelings; exciting intense horror or repug- 
nance 1704. 3, 'Shockingly' bad, ‘execrable’ 
1798. b. quasi-adv. Shockingly. collog. 1831. 

l. There is such a s. familiarity both in his 
railleries and civilities ADDISON. 2. It is s. enough 
to see noble beasts ruthlessly mangled 1891. 
hyperbolically. S. To think we buy gowns lined 
with ermine For dolts BROWNING. 3. The s. way 
those boys spell 1872. b. A s. bad road 1857. 
Hence Sho:cking-ly adv., -ness. 

Shod (fod), ppl. a. late ME. [pa. pple. of 
SHOE v.] 1. Wearing shoes. Chiefly with 
qualifying adv., well, neatly, etc. 2. Of 
things: Furnished with a shoe of metal, etc. ; 
tipped, edged, or sheathed with metal 1505. 
b. Of cart wheels: Furnished with tyres. 
Hence of a cart: Having shod wheels. 1481. 

Shoddy (Jedi), sb. 1832. [Of dial. but 
obscure origin.] 1. Woollen yarn obtained by 
tearing to shreds refuse woollen rags, which, 
with the addition of some new wool, is made 
into a kind of cloth. 2. A cloth composed of 
shoddy wool; more fully s. cloth 1847. 3. 
transf. and fig. Worthless material made to 
look like material of superior quality; that 
which is worthless and pretentious in art, 
manufactures, ideas, etc.; the class of per- 
sons characterized by the endeavour to pass 
for something superior to what they really 
are 1862, 

3. Theological s.,—old fragments of decayinj 
systems woven into a web of the usual polish an 

imsiness 1873. 

Comb.: s.-hole, a place in which rubbish is 
deposited. Hence Sho'ddyism, pretentious 
vulgarity. 

Shoddy (So-di), a. 1802. lattrib. use of 
prec. 3.] 1. Of a person: That pretends to a 
superiority to which he has no just claim. 2. 
Of a thing: Having a delusive appearance of 
superior quality 1882. 3. Of, pertaining to, 
or dealing in shoddy goods 1864. 

1. That s. saviour of society, called L. Cornelius 
Cinna 1896. 2. S. cottages. mere traps to catch 
rent 1891. 3. Felting..made by some s. con- 
tractor 1874, Hence Sho-ddily adv., -ness. 

Shode, var. of SHOAD. 

Shoder (Jo"-doa). 1763. [- Fr. chauderet, 
chaudret.] Gold-beating. The packet of skins 
into which the gold taken from the ‘cutch’ 
is placed and beaten out before its final 
beating in the ‘mould’. 

Shoe (Jz), sb. Pl. shoes (Siz); dial., poet., 
and arch. Shoon (fin). [OE. sc = OF ris. 
scoh, OS. scóh (Du. schoen), OHG. scuoh (G. 
schuh), ON. skór, Goth. skóhs :- Gmo. 
*skOxaz or *skóxwaz, with no known cogns.] 
1, An outer covering for the human foot, 
normally made of leather (but often of other 
materials) and consisting of a more or less 
stiff sole and a lighter upper part. Chiefly in 
more specific sense (distinguished from boot), 
a ‘low shoe’, which does not reach above 
the ankle. 2. A plate of metal, usually iron, 
nailed to the under-side of the hoof of a horse 
as a protection from injury; a horseshoe, 
late ME. 3. Something resembling a shoe 
(sense 1 or 2) in shape, position, or function. 
a, A metal rim, ferrule, casing, or sheath, 
esp. for the end of a pile, pole, rod, or the like 
1495. b. The receptacle beneath the hopper 
of a mill 1688. c. The short section which 
turns out the water at the foot of a water 
Pipe 1769. d. A kind of drag or skid for the 
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wheel of a vehicle; also, the concave part of 
a brake, which acts upon the wheel 1837. e. 
A strip of iron, steel, etc. fastened upon that 
part of a vehicle, machine, etc. which is liable 
to be worn out by friction 1837. f. A socket 
for the reception of a bolt, pin, or the like 
1858. g. Naut. A block of wood for an 
anchor fluke 1750. h. A block, plate, etc. 
which serves as a socket or bearing for the 
foot of a pole, the legs of sheers, etc. to pre- 
vent slipping or sinking 1843. i, An iron 
plate shaped to receive the end of one or 
more pieces of timber in roof-construction 
1842. j. An ingot of precious metal, some- 
whatin the form of a Chinese shoe, current in 
silver in China 1702. Kk. Electr. traction. A 
block attached to an electric car in such a 
position that it slides upon a conductor-wire 
or rail and collects the current for the pro- 
pulsion of the car 1891. 

1. The dull swayn Treads on it daily with his 
clouted shoon MILT. [She] felt. her heart sink to 
her shoes 1887. High shoes, boots with high 
uppers. Shoes of swiftness, the magic shoes of the 
giant in the story of Jack the Giant-killer; occas. 
used allus. Old s., a type of something discarded 
as worn out, useless, or worthless. Another pair 
of shoes (predic.), quite a different matter or state 
of things. To shake in one's shoes: Sce SHAKE v. 
II. 3. Over (the) shoes, deeply immersed or sunk 
(in something). To know best where the s. pinches: 
see PINCH v. I. 1 b. To be in (another person's) 
shoes, to be in his position or place. To step into 
the shoes of (another person), to occupy the posi- 
tion vacated by him. To wait for dead men's 
shoes, to wait for the death of a person with the 
E eden of succeeding to his possessions or 
oflice. 

Comb.: S.-beak, bill, bird, a bird, Balamiceps 
rez, found in Central Africa; s. buckle, a fasten- 
ing for a s., in the form of a buckle; also, an 
ornamental buckle worn on the front of a 8. -lace 
= 8.-string; S. pack U.S., a s. of tanned leather 
made without a separate sole after the manner of 
a moccasin; -string, a string or tie used to fasten 
or lace a s.; -valve, a valve at the foot of a pump- 
stock, or at the bottom of a reservoir. Hence 
Shoe-less a. without shoes. 

Shoe (fà), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. shod (Jod), 
rarely shoed (Jud). [OE. scdg(e)an = MLG. 
schoi(g)en (Du. schoeien), OHG. scuohdn (G. 
schuhen), ON. sküa.] 1. trans. To put shoes 
on (one’s feet); to put on (one’s) shoes; to 
clothe or protect the feet with shoes; to 
provide (a person, oneself) with boots or 
shoes. 2. To provide (a horse, etc.) with a 
shoe or shoes ME. 3. To protect (the point, 
edge, or face of a thing, esp. something made 
of timber) with a plate, rim, ferrule, or 
sheath of metal, ete, ME. 4. transf. To cover 
or protect as with a shoe or shoes 1639. 

1. Shod with snow-shoes LONGF. 3. Bootes. 
shodde vnderneath with yron 1585. 

Shoeblack (fū-blæk). 1778. [f. SHOE sb. 
+ BLACK v.] One who cleans boots and shoes 
for a living. 

Shoe-horn (fü-hQin) 1589. 1. A curved 
instrument of horn, metal, etc. used to 
facilitate the slipping of one's heel into a 
shoe by placing it between shoe and heel. 2. 
Jig. = next 2. 1630. 

Shoe-ing-horn. 1440. [f. shoeing, vbl, sb. 
f. SHOE v.] 1. = prec. 1. 2. fig. a. An appe- 
tizer for food or drink 1536. b. Something 
serving to facilitate a transaction, to bring 
on a condition, or to procure acceptance for 
something else 1584. c. A person used as a 
tool by another; esp. one employed as a 
decoy 1602. 

Shoe-leather. 1576. Leather for the 
making of shoes; the leather of which (one’s) 
shoes are made 1660. b. Used for the wear of 
shoes in walking 1576. 

As good a lad as ever stepped in s. 1818. 

Shoemaker (fi-mé':koa). late ME. 1. One 
whose trade it is to make shoes. 2. In the 
names of fishes; as the Threadfish, Blepharis 
Leurs ER sini Elagatis pinnulatus 

„So Shoe making vil. sb. 1 
RE É sb, the making 

Shoer (don. (OE. sédere; see SHOE v. 
and -ER'.] One who shoes. In OE. a shoe- 
maker; later usu., one who shoes horses, ete. 

Shog (fog), sb. Now dial. and arch. 1611. 
If. next.] A shake, jerk. 

Shog (fog), v. Now chiefly dial. [Late ME, 
s(c)hogge, parallel to contemp. pen move 
swiftly, MLG., MHG. schocken swing, sway. 


SHOOT 


Cf. Jod.] 1. trans. To shake or roll (some- 
thing heavy) from side to side; to rock (a 
cradle); to shake, agitate (a liquid or the 
vessel containing it); to jolt or jar (some one 
or something) fb. To shake or jog (a per- 
son) 1651. 2. To walk, ride or move with a 
succession of bumps or jerks; to jog along. 
Now usu., to travel steadily on. late ME, 
b. To go away. Also with off. Obs. exc. dial. 
1599. 

Shogun (fo*gun). 1615. [Jap. shógun, a 
sound-substitution for Chinese chiang chiin 
(chiang to lead, chiin army).] The hereditary 
commander-in-chief of the Japanese army, 
until 1867 the virtual ruler of Japan. Hence 
Sho-gunal a. Sho-gunate, the office or 
dignity of a s. or the shoguns. 

Shola (f0"-li). 1836. [Hindi skolā = 
Bengali sold.) = SOLA. 

Shone, pa. t. and pa. pple. of SHINE v, 

Shoo (fa), v. 1622. [f. next.] 1. trans. To 
scare or drive away (fowls, etc.) by calling 
out ‘shoo’, 2. intr. To cry out ‘shoo’ in 
order to frighten or drive away fowls, etc. 
1746. 

Shoo (fà), int.! 1483. [Of instinctive origin; 
cf. LG. schu, (M)HG. schü, Fr. shou, It. scio.] 
An exclam. used to frighten or drive away 
fowls or other intruders, Also as sb. 

Shoo (fi, fu), sho (fo), int.“ dial. and U.S. 
1845. (Instinctive; cf. prec.) An exclam. 
indicating impatient or contemptuous rejec- 
tion of a statement. Cf. PSHAW. 

Shook (fuk), sb. Now chiefly U.S. 1708. 
[Of unkn. origin.] A set of staves and head- 
ings sufficient for one hogshead, barrel, cask, 
or the like, prepared for use and bound up 
compactly for convenience of transport. 
Also boxes similarly packed and prepared. 
Hence Shook v. trans. to pack in hooks. 

Shook (fuk), ppl. a. In educated use only 
arch. 1695. Ia. pple. of SHAKE v] = 
SHAKEN. 

Shoon, arch. and dial. pl. f. SHOE. 

Shoot (fat), sb. 1450. (f. next.] 1. An 
&ct of shooting; a discharge of arrows, 
bullets, etc. Now only arch. 1534. tb. Range, 
distance or reach of a shot; shooting dis- 
tance —1719. c. A game-shooting expedition 
1852. d. A shooting party 1885. e. The right 
to shoot game in a given area; also the area 
itself 1801. f. A shooting match or contest; a 
round of shots in such a contest 1892, 2. The 
action of shooting, sprouting, or growing; 
the amount of growth (also concr. the new 
wood, etc. produced) in a certain period 
1572. b. A young branch which shoots out 
from the main stock of a tree, plant, etc. 
1450. c. gen. An offshoot; a growth or sprout 
from a main stock 1610. 3. A motion or 
movement (of a thing) as though shooting or 
being shot in a particular direction; also, the 
space or distance covered by such a motion 
or by a push 1596. b. Of an immaterial 
thing: A sudden advance 1752. c. A short 
sharp twinge (of pain) 1756. 4. Weaving. One 
movement or throw of the shuttle between 
the threads of the warp; the length of thread 
thus placed; also, the weft 1717. 5. A heavy 
and sudden rush of water down a steep 
channel; a place in a river where this occurs, 
a rapid. (Confused with CHUTE 1.) 1613. b. 
An artificial channel for conveying water by 
gravity to a low level; or for the escape of 
Overflow water from a reservoir, etc.; also 
for forcing water into a railway engine in 
rapid motion 1707. 6. a. A sloping channel or 
conduit for letting down coal, ore, wheat, ete. 
into a lower receptacle 1844. b. A plum 
where rubbish may be ‘shot’ 1851. f 
Mining. A considerable and somewhal 
regular body or mass of ore in a vein, USt 
elongated and vertical or inclined in position 
1850. 

1. How many a rogue would give his two cron 
ears to have ds eee of ud STEVENSON. S 
A big s. in the jungle 1895. f. Second-rate pie 
shoots 1892. 2. transf. Ridges of barren land, tl 47 
seemed like shoots of the adjacent Andes 1847. 


b. The French in Canada eat the tender SE 
ingl 


spring as Asparagus 1812. 3. Both [yachts] had $ 

long s. up in the eye of the wind 1894. 5. A sig 

8. carried a considerable stream over the fac 

a black rock Scorr. hot 
Shoot (fat), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 8 
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(fot). IO E. sééotan, pa. t. sééat, séuton, pa. 
pple. scofen (cf. SHOTTEN) = OFris. skiata, 
OS. skielan, OHG. scioiian (Du. schieten, G. 
schiessen), ON. skjóla :- Gmc. str. vb. 
*skeulan, f. *skeut- *skaut- *skul-, whence 
also OE. scat, sciete SHEET sb. and *, séot 
Suor, séotian shoot with arrows, scyttan 
Suur v. The phonetic development of 
shoot is as in CHOOSE.] I. To go swiftly and 
suddenly. I. inir. To go or pass with a 
sudden swift movement through space; 
to be precipitated; to fly as an arrow from 
a bow. b. Of a ‘star’ or meteor: To dart 
across the sky ME. c. Of light, etc.: To 
be emitted in rays, to dart. Of a glance: To 
dart. 1693, d. fig. Of thoughts, etc.: To pass 
suddenly into, across, etc. a person's mind 
1542. e. Of a person's feet: To slip suddenly 
from under one. late ME. f. Naut. Of 
ballast: = SHIFT v. III. 2 c. 1678. g. Of a 
ball: To move with accelerated speed after 
its first impingement; esp. in Cricket, of a 
bowled ball: To move rapidly close to the 
ground after pitching 1833. 2. To pass 
swiftly and suddenly from one place to 
another; to precipitate oneself, rush, dart 
OE. 3. Of a vessel (hence of its commander 
or crew): To move swiftly in a certain direc- 
tion. late ME. 4. trans. With obj. denoting 
what is passed through, over, or under by 
‘shooting’, e.g. a bridge, a rapid or cataract 
1570. b. Naut. To succeed in sailing through 
(a dangerous strait, passage, gulf, etc.). 
Hence to s. the gulf, Niagara (fig.), provb. for 
any daring enterprise. 1622. c. Racing. To 
dash past (another competitor) 1868. 5. 
intr. Of a pain: To pass in a sudden paroxysm 
along the nerves; to dart. Hence of a part of 
the body, a wound, etc.: To have darting 
pains. OE. 6. Of a plant, bud, etc.: To 
emerge from the soil (also with wp) or from 
the stem, otc.; to sprout, grow 1483. b. Of 
parts of animal bodies, teeth, hair, morbid 
growths 1007. 7. To put forth buds or shoots, 
às à plant; to germinate 1560. 8. To increase 
rapidly in growth (sometimes, to sprout and 
grow rapidly); to advance to maturity. Now 
only with wp, etc.: To grow quickly tall, 
"spring up' to a height (said of plants, young 
persons, buildings, etc.; also of immaterial 
things). 1530. 9. Of a solution: To produce 
crystals. Also said of the crystals. Of a salt: 
To crystallize from solution or evaporation. 
1626. b. trans. To form (crystals); of a solu- 
tion, to deposit in the form of crystals. Also 
refl. and pass., to crystallize; of a substance, 
to assume some definite form by internal 
movement. 1662. 10. intr. To project, jut 
out; to extend in a particular direction OE. 
1. The lambent lightnings s. Across the sky 
THOMSON. b. Certaine starres shot madly from 
their Spheares SHAKS. c. A gleam of anger shot 
along his features Scorr. 2. A lively young fellow 
in a fustian jacket shot by me STEELE. 3. ’Tis.. 
he boat, shooting round by the trees! M. ARNOLD. 
T. To 8. ahead, of a vessel, to increase speed 
Suddenly, so as to pass accompanying or com- 
peting vessels; hence fig, 4. In half an hour I had 
Shot Putney Bridge MARRYAT. To s. the moon, to 
Temove household goods by night in order to 
Avoid seizure for rent. 5. fig. A pang of homesick- 
Pes shot through him 1895. 6. fig. Delightful 
ask! to rear the tender thought, fo teach the 
young idea how to s. THOMSON. 7. The Cypress 
97 „when cut down, never shoots again 1710. 
0 Ar D Ambois (Fortunes proud mushrome 
inte Vp in a night) CHAPMAN. She had shot up 
nto a woman all in a minute 1880. 10. That Region 


Cornwall]. .shoote: i 
t ooteth out farthest into the West 


IE To send forth, esp. swiftly or by sudden 
Impulse. 1. trans. To throw suddenly or with 
J dene Obs. exo. as transf. trom sense III. 

(QE. b. To empty out (gold, grain, earth, 
t ©.) by overturning or tilting the receptacle; 
0 (rubbish); to send (goods, debris, 
Wie) down a ‘shoot’. late ME. C. refi. To 

TOW or precipitate oneself; to rush. Now 
rare. 1587. d. To throw (rain, or running 
Water) from, off the surface 1573. e. To put 
der and carelessly 1833. 2. To launch 
fa vessel); to cast forth or let down (an 
deni to lower and place in position (a 
D ng net. Also absol. late ME. b. To 
swine (a vessel) to move forward suddenly or 
swiftly. late ME. 3. To push or slide (a bar 

T bolt of a door or the like) into or out of its 
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fastenings, Also, to force (a lock). OE. b. 
intr. Of a bolt: To slide info its fastenings; 
to admit of being shot 1886. 4. trans. a. 
Weaving. To pass (the shuttle, the weft) 
between the threads of the warp 1603. b. To 
variegate by admixture of different coloured 
threads in the woof. Hence, to variegate (an 
expanse of colour) by interspersing streaks 
or flecks of some other colour. 1532. 5. To 
emit swiftly and forcibly (rays, flames, etc.). 
late ME. b. To put forth, utter (words, 
sounds); chiefly with adv., out, forth. ME. 
c. To cause (a pain, an emotion, etc.) to pass 
rapidly through 1842. 6. To thrust (one’s 
hand, a limb, a weapon, etc.) info something. 
Also to thrust out, forth, up, etc. ME. b. To 
s. out: To protrude (the tongue, the lips), 
usu. as an expression of mockery 1535. 17. 
To eject from the body; esp. to discharge 
(excreta) —1775. b. Of a fish: To discharge 
(spawn). 1609. 8. Of a plant: To put forth 
(buds, leaves, branches, etc.). Chiefly with 
forth or out. 1526. 9. With ref. to stationary 
position: To throw out as a projection or 
protuberance; refl. to stand out, pro- 
tuberate in a particular direction ME. 

1. A more fractious horse. had finally shot him 
over his head 1858. b. A tract of suburban 
Sahara, where..rubbish was shot DICKENS. d. 
A great Cap for my Head, with the Hair on the 
Outside to s. off the Rain DE FOE. e. He. .shot 
his instrument into its case 1833. 2. The nets 
were shot over the starboard 1894. b. Phr. To s. 
(a vessel) to, to bring it by *shooting' to a required 
position. 4. b. One couerlyt shot wyth blew and 
red 1500. His stiff, black hair a little shot with. 
forth 1860. 5. My sweet guide, who, smiling shot. 
forth beams From her celestial eyes CARY. 6. b. 
They shute out their lippes COVERDALE Ps. 22:7. 
8. Apt to make the wheat s. fresh ears 1766. 9. 
"Where Hibernia shoots Her wondrous causeway 
far into the main COWPER. 

III. To send missiles from an engine. 1. 
trans. To send forth, let fly (arrows, bolts, 
etc.) from a bow or other engine, or (bullets 
or shot) from a firearm OE. b. transf. To 
discharge, send forth like an arrow or a shot. 
Also fig. with obj. a glance, question, etc. 
1612. 2. absol. and intr. To send forth mis- 
siles from a bow, firearm, etc. OE. b. transf. 
intr. Formerly, to take a snapshot with a 
camera; now to take cinematic photographs. 
Also trans. to take a snapshot of; to photo- 
graph cinematically. 1890. 3. fig. and in fig. 
context OE. 4. Of a bow, engine, or firearm: 
a. trans. To send forth (a missile). late ME. 
b. inir. To send forth missiles; to ‘carry’ a 
certain distance. Also, of a gun, to be dis- 
charged, go off (e.g. in a salute). 1575. 5. 
trans. To discharge (a bow, catapult, eto.), 
to fire (a gun or other firearm); also with off, 
out. 1482. 6. To propel (a marble, pellet, etc.) 
as from the thumb and forefinger 1820. 7. 
Football. To kick (the ball) at goal. In 
Hockey, Lacrosse, etc.: to hit or drive (the 
ball) at goal. 1882. b. intr. To kick or drive 
the ball at goal 1874. 

1. A third [cannon ball]. .said to have been shot 
into the wall at the siege of Padua 1756. Phr. To 
have shot one's bolt (fig.) to have done all that one 
can do. Provb. A fool's bolt is soon shot: see BOLT 
60.1 1. b. The sullen and indignant glances which 
they shot at them Scorr. 2. Whose there?.. 
speake quickly, or I shoote SHAKS. Well shot! an 
applauding exclam. when a shooter hits the mark. 
quasi-trans. To s. a match, to engage in a shooting. 
match. To s. off a tie, to decide a tie in a shooting- 
match by a supplementary contest. To 8. up, to 
terrorize (a locality) by shooting (U.S.). 3. If it 
is a Pleasure to be envyed and shot at, to be 
maligned standing,..then it is a Pleasure to be 
great 1660. Phr. To s. at, (a) to aim at, to seek to 
have or accomplish; to aspire to, strive after 
(now arch.); (b) to ‘drive at’, mean, have 
reference to; fe) to aim at imitating. To s. off 
one's mouth, to talk indisereetly or abusively 
(U.S. slang). 3 

IV. To assail, wound, or kill with a shot. 1. 
trans. To wound or kill with a missile from a 
bow or firearm (in early use, occas. with a 
spear or javelin). OE. b. To hit or wound 
with a shot in or through a part of the body 
ME. 2. intr. To engage in or practise the 
sport of killing game with a gun (formerly 
with a bow or the like) ME. 3. trans. With 
advs. and advb. phrases ME. 4. slang or 
vulgar. PU be shot if—, used as a strong 
expression of denial or refusal 1826. 5. 
transf. fig. Of Cupid, love, etc. 1471. 6. intr. 
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To s. over or to (a dog), to train by use on a 
shooting expedition. To s. over (à cover, a 
tract of country), to kill game upon. 1808. 
b. trans. To go over (a piece of country) 
shooting game 1833. 7. Mining. To blast 
1830. 

1. My Lord himselfe had his horse shot under 
him 1617. I shot him dead 1863. b. Hambden. . 
being shot into the shoulder with a brace of 
bullets CLARENDON. Phr. To s. flying, to shoot 
(birds) on the wing: now usu. absol., as denotin 
a sportsmanlike accomplishment. 2. Cadogan ani 
Thomond are gone into the country to s. 1766. 
3. We shot away their middle mast 1632. His.. 
equerry had his head shot off by a cannon ball 
1859. To s. (a person) down, to kill by a shot (usu. 
with suggestion of merciless cruelty or deter- 
mination) To be shot by the board (Naut.), of 
masts, etc., to be broken by the enemy's shot in a 
fight. To be shot between wind and water, of a 
vessel, to receive a shot causing a dangerous leak. 

V. fl. Sc. To avoid, escape —1685. b. dial. 
pass. To be rid of 1802. 2. Carpentry and 
Joinery. To plane accurately (the edge of a 
board), esp. with the aid of a shooting-board 
1530. 

1. b. Are you not glad to be fairly shot of him! 


s.-off, the subsequent competition 
between tied contestants in a shooting-match. 

Shooter (fü-to1). ME. [f. SHOOT v. + -ER*.] 
1. One who shoots; now chiefly applied to a 
sportsman who shoots game. 2. Something 
that shoots or is used for shooting, esp. 
collog. or slang. A shooting instrument, esp. 
a revolver. 1812. b. Cricket. A ball which on 
touching the ground keeps very close to the 
turf, often with an increase of pace 1850. 

Shooting (fa-tin), vbl. sb. [f. SHOOT v. + 
-ING'.]] 1. The action or practice of dis- 
charging missiles from a bow or gun. b. The 
sport of killing game with the gun 1642. c. 
An exclusive right to shoot game on a par- 
ticular estate or tract of country. Hence 
also, a tract of country on which a person has 
such an exclusive right. Often collect. pl. 
1848. 2, The feeling of a sudden pain; a thrill 
or dart of pain 1528. 3. In various senses of 
the verb 1464, 

1. He daily practised s. at a mark 1727. b. But 
there's no s. (save grouse) till September BYRON. 
c. He rented. the s. of Mixbury 1896. 2. The s. 
of my Corn 1710. 3. I have known the s. of a Star 
spoil a Night's Rest ADDISON. 

Comb.: S.-block, -board, an appliance to 
facilitate the accurate planing of the edge of a 
board or stereotype plate; s.-box, a small 
country house in or adjacent to a shooting 
locality used as a residence while shooting; 
gallery, a long room, or a booth at a fair, fitted 
up for the practice of shooting; -ground, (a) that 

art of a gun-factory where rifles, etc., are tested ; 
[oy a place where rubbish is shot; -iron, a fire- 
arm, esp. a revolver; -lodge = s.-box; -range, 
a ground with butts for rifle practice; -seat, 
-stick = SEAT-slick; -tool Mining, a tool used 
in blasting. 

Shooting star. 1593. [See SHoor v. I.] 1. 
A meteor, resembling a star, that darts 
across the sky. 2. U.S. A Western name for 
the American Cowslip, Dodecathcon meadia 
1856, 

1. attrib. The periodic shooting star shower 

* known as the Leonids 1886. 

Shop (fop), sb. [Aphetic — Apr., OFr. 
eschoppe (mod. échoppe) lean-to booth, 
cobbler’s stall — MLG. schoppe, corresp. to 
OK. s&e)oppa (once, rend. Vulg. *gazophyla- 
cium’), OHG. scopf porch, vestibule (G. 
schopf porch, lean-to, cartshed, barn), rel. to 
OE. séypen SHIPPON.] 1. A house or building 
where goods are made or prepared for sale 
and sold. tb. Banker's shop: à bank. (Orig. 
the shop of a goldsmith or other tradesman 
who practised banking.) 1796. 2. A building 
or room set apart for the sale of merchandise. 
late ME. 3. A building or room set apart and 
fitted up for the carrying on of some par- 
ticular kind of handiwork or mechanical 
industry; a workshop. Now often, a building 
or room in a factory, appropriated to some 
particular department or stage of the work 
carried on there. late ME. tb. fig. (Chiefly 
after L. officina.) A place where something 
is produced or elaborated, or where some 
operation is performed. Often said of the 
heart, liver, or other internal organs. —1737. 
4. collog. or slang. A place of business; the 
place where one's ordinary occupation is 
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carried on. Also used joc. for ‘place’. The S. 
(Army slang): the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. 1841. b. Stage slang. An engage- 
ment, a ‘berth’ 1888. 5. Matters pertaining 
to one’s trade or profession; discourse on 
matters of this kind, esp. as introduced 
unseasonably into general conversation; 
chiefly in phr. to talk s. 1814. 6. Stock Exch. 
The inside influences affecting or controlling 
a company by the exercise of special 
knowledge; also a name for the S. African 
gold market 1889. 

1. You are a gouldsmith and haue a lytle plate in 
your shoppe 1592. 2. Phr. To keep s.: to exercise 
the calling of a shopkeeper; to take charge of a s. 
temporarily. Shop! an exclam. used to summon 
an attendant or shopkeeper. 3. Engineering and 
repairing shops 1869. Phr. T'he s., the workshop 
of a factory as dist. from the offices, etc. b. The 
sanctuary was now become. .a 8. of tyranny 1737. 
4, Senior Wrangler, indeed; that’s at the other s. 
THACKERAY. 

Phrases. To set up $., to start a business. To shut 
up 8., to close business premises; hence, to bring 
any business to a close. To smell of the s., (a) to 
indicate the spirit characteristic of a shopkeeper; 
(b) of expressions, to savour unduly of the 
speaker’s calling. To come to the right (or wrong 
8., to apply to the right or wrong person in order 
to-obtain something. All over the s., scattered 
about the place; following an erratic and un- 
defined course. 

Comb.: s.-book, a shopkeeper's or mechanic’s 
account book; -breaker, a burglar who breaks 
into a s.; so -breaking; -mark, a private mark 
E by a dealer upon his goods; -soiled a., 

lepreciated in value and appearance by being 
exposed for sale in a s.; -walker, an assistant 
exercising general supervision over a department 
of a S.; an attendant who directs customers to 
that part of the premises where the goods the; 
require are to be found; -worn g. = s.-soied. 
Hence biked ish a. characteristic of persons 
connected with as. 

Shop (Jop), v. 1583. [f. prec.] 1. trans. To 
shut up (a person), to imprison. Of an in- 
former, evidence, etc.: To ‘get (a person) 
into trouble’. Now only slang or dial. 2. To 
bring or take (an article) to a shop; to 
expose for sale in a shop 1088. 3. intr. To 
visit a shop or shops for the purpose of 
making purchases or examining the contents 
1704. 

3. I thought. that you would be shopping 1845. 

Sho:p-board. 1524. [f. BOARD sb.] 1. A 
counter or table upon which a tradesman's 
business is transacted or upon which his 
goods are exposed for sale. 2. A table or 
raised platform upon which tailors sit when 
sewing 1589. 

Sho-pkeeper. 1530. [f. SHOP sb. + KEEP- 
a One M fore on ep. ina 5575 

nation of shopkeepers, applied disparagingly to 
a nation whose chief interest and concern tics in 
commerce (esp. to England), So Sho:pkeeping 
sb. and a. 

Sho:plifter. 1680. [f. SHOP sb. + LIFTER.] 
A person who steals from a shop, a shop- 
thief. So Sho-plifting vbl. sb. the action of 
stealing from a shop. 

Shopman (jo:pmiüen). 1591. [f. SHOP sb. + 
MAN sb.] 1. The owner of a shop. Now rare. 
2. An assistant in a shop 1758. 3. A work- 
shop hand 1926. So Sho:p-woman 1753. 

Shopper (fo-poz). 1862. [f. SHOP v. + -ER'.] 
One who frequents a shop or shops for the 
purpose of inspeoting or buying goods. 

Shopping (Jo-pin), vbl. sb. 1764. Lt. SHOP 
v. + -ING'.] The action of visiting a shop or 
shops for the purpose of inspecting or buying 
goods. 

Shoppy (Spi), a. 1840. [f. SHOP sb. + -Y*.] 
1. Of the nature of ‘shop’ or professional 
concerns or conversation. 2. Characterized 
by having a number of shops, forming a 
centre for business 1851. 3. Belonging to 
retail trade 1854. 

1. A novel of clerical life written by a clergyman 
is apt to be. s. 1900. 3. I don’t like s. people MRS. 
GASKELL. Hence Sho-ppiness. 

Shop-window. 1447. 1. A window of a 
shop, in which goods are displayed for sale. 
2. transf. and fig. A display of anything, 
resembling the display of goods by a trades- 
man, intended to catch the attention 1905. 

Shore (Jö %, sb.' [- (with assim. to Eng. 
phonetics as in next) MLG., MDu. schére, 
perh. f. the base of SHEAR v.] The land 
bordering on the sea or a large lake or river. 
b. In Law, usu. the tract lying between 
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ordinary high and low water mark 1622. c. 
In vague or rhet. use (sing. or pl.): A sea- 
coast or the country which it bounds 1611. 
d. transf. and fig. 1599. 

Canute, .caus'd his Royal Seat to be set on the 
shoar, while the Tide was coming in MILT. c. You 
have since accompanied our Royal Master to 
other Shores 1691. d. Deposited upon the silent 
s. Of memory WORDSW. 7 

Phrases. On s., on the s., ashore, on land; in s., 
near or nearer to the shore (from the water). 

Comb.: s.-anchor, that which lies between the 
s. and the ship when moored; -boat, a small boat 
plying near the s. or between the s. and large 
vessels farther out; -gun, a gun for s.-shooting; 
-gunner, a res = 8.-8hooter, -shooting; 
-line (a) the line where s. and water meet; (b) = 
8,-rope; rope, a rope connecting a net with the 
s.; shooter, one who shoots birds on the s.; 
-shooting, the sport of shooting birds on the s. 
(as dist. from punt-shooting); -side, the edge of 
the s.; the part of the land or sea adjacent to the 
8.; Weed, a weed growing on the s., spec. 
Littorella lacustris. - 

b. With names of animals: s.-bird, a bird that 
frequents the sea-s. or estuaries; spec. the sand- 
martin, Cotile riparia; -crab, the common small 
crab, Carcinus mamas; S.-fish, a general name 
for fish whose habitat is near the s.; s. lark, 
Otocorys (formerly Alauda) alpestris; s. pipit, the 
rock pipit, Anthus obscurus; S. sandpiper, the 
ruff, Macheles pugnaz; s. snipe, (a) the common 
sandpiper, Totanus hypoleucus; (b) U.S. the grey 
plover, Squatarola helvetica. 

Shore (55), sb.* L- (with LDu. sx assim. 
to J) MLG., MDu. schóre (Du. schoor) prop, 
stay.] 1. A piece of timber or iron set 
obliquely against the side of a building, of 
a ship in dock, ete., as a support when it is in 
danger of falling or when undergoing altera- 
tion or repair; a prop or strut. 2. A prop or 
stake used for various purposes 1601. 

1. fig. The true shoares of the unstable wheele of 
fortune 1603. 

Shore (fó?) sb. 1598. [orig. in common 
shore, perh. an application of this phr. 
(SHORE sb.) in the sense ‘no-man’s-land at 
the water-side, where filth was deposited for 
the tide to wash away’. Not a var. of SEWER 
sb. (common sewer is later)] = SEWER sb.’ 
2. Orig. in common s. = common sewer. 

Olde receptacles, or common-shores of filthe 
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Shore (f6°1), v^ ME. [- (M)LG., (M)Du. 
schóren, f. schóre SHORE sb. ] 1. trans. To 
prop, support with a prop. Often with up. 
12. To lift up, raise (the eyes) 1017. 13. intr. 
"To lean, slope, shelve —1621. 

1. The old inn, long shored and trussed and but- 
tressed STEVENSON. Hence Shorrer, a thing 
(rarely a person) that shores up. Sho'ring vbl. sb. 
the action of the verb; coner. shores or props. 

Shore (j0?1), v.: 1600. [f. SHORE sb.] 1. 
intr. To go ashore. 2. trans. To put ashore; 
to land (passengers or goods); to beach (a 
vessel) 1611. 3. To border as a shore 1832. 
4. intr. To sail along (à coast) 1632. 

4. They had been shoring. to see if they could 
find anything worth their labour DE FOE. 

Shore, pa. t. of SHEAR v. 

Sho-re-going, vbl. sb. and a, 1895. Going 
ashore (from the sea); going, living, on shore. 

Shoreless (oe. ales), a. 1628. If. SHORE sb.* 
+ -LESS.] Having no shore. Of a sea, or 
what is compared to a sea: Boundless. 

Lost upon that shorelesse Sea 1643. The s. tides 
of delirium KIPLING. 

Shoreman (f6*-1mén), Also U.S, (sense 2) 
shoresman. 1643. [f. SHORE sb. 1 + MAN sb.] 
1. A dweller on the seashore. 2. One who is 
employed on shore in the business of a 
fishery 1690. 3. One who makes his living by 
shooting on the shore; a shore-shooter 1882. 

Shoreward (Jö. end), adv. and a. 1582. 
[f. SHORE sb. + -waRD.] A. 1. advb. phr. To 
(the) s.: in the direction of the shore. 2. adv. 
In the direction of or towards the shore 1691, 
B. Situated or directed towards the shore 
1804. So Sho-rewards adv. = A. 2. 

Shorn, pa. pple. and ppl. a. of SHEAR v. 

Short (fó1t), a., sb., and adv. [OE. seort = 
OHG. scurz :- Gmo. *skurtaz; cf. SHIRT, 
SKIRT.] I. With ref. to spatial measurement. 
1. Having small longitudinal extent; 
measuring little along its greatest dimension, 
or from end to end. Opp. to long. b. Const. 
in: Having a specified part short 1800. c. Of 
distance: Not great. Of a journey, flight, 
ete.: Extending over a short distance. 1597. 
d. fig. In Biblical expressions, said of a 
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person's ‘hand’ or ‘arm’, implying inade- 
quacy orlimited range of power 1549. e, Of 
action, vision, etc.: Reaching but a little 
way. Hence fig. of mental powers, ideas, 
etc.: Contracted in range. late ME. f, 
Abbreviated in form (for)... 2. Of persons: 
Low in stature; opp. to tall OE. 3. S. dung, 
manure: manure containing short straw and 
in an advanced state of fermentation 1618, 
4. Of the sea, etc.: Having short waves; 
choppy 1834. 


s. 1597. d. Is the Lords 
Num, 11:93. e. Our s. views 17 
somewhat s. of stature 1891. 4. The shallow 
Baltic where the seas are steep and s. KIPLING, 
II. With ref. to duration or serial extent. 1. 
Having little extent in duration, lasting but 
little time, brief. At s. intervals: at times 
separated by brief intervals. OE. b. Occas, 
applied to conditions, qualities, ete. not usu. 
described in terms of duration: Not lasting a 
long time, soon over, short-lived. Somewhat 
arch. OE. c. Qualifying a sb. denoting a 
period of time, to indicate a pleased or 
regretful sense of its brevity 1715. d. Of a 
person’s memory: Not long retaining any- 
thing ME. 2. Of an appointed date in the 
future: Allowing but a short time, early, 
near at hand, late ME. b. Of notice: Given 
not long beforehand 1811. +3. Quick, speedy, 
immediate -1780. 4. Of a speech, sentence, 
book, word, etc.: Having a small extent 
from beginning to end; brief OE. b. Of a 
speaker: Brief, occupying little time. Now 
rare, 1515. 5. Of a style of writing or speak- 
ing, hence of a writer or speaker: concise, 
succinct 1487. 6, Of utterances (occas. of ges- 
tures, etc.); Rudely, angrily, or sternly brief 
or curt. Of persons (chiefly predic.): Rudely 
or angrily curt in expression; returning short 
answers; snappish (const. with a person). late 
ME. b. Hasty in temper, easily provoked, 
irascible. Said also of the temper. 1599. 7. 
Of breath, breathing: Coming in hurried 
gasps, impeded. Of a cough: Abrupt, 
checked; recurring abruptly at frequent 
intervals; dry, fast. Of a pulse: Making 
short beats, quick. late ME. 8. Of a series 
or succession: Of small extent, having few 
members or terms. Obs. exc. in phrases. 9. 
Phonetics and Prosody. Applied to a vowel 
(less freq. to a consonant) when its utterance 
has the less of the two measures of duration 
recognized in the ordinary classification of 
speech-sounds. Also, in Prosody, of & syl- 
lable: Belonging to that one of the two 
classes which is supposed to be distinguished 
from the other by occupying a shorter time 
in utterance. OE. 10. collog. Something 8: 
undiluted spirits 1823. 
1. The lyf so s., the craft so long to lerne 
CHAUCER. So s. an acquaintance 1885. Phr, To 
make s. work of (occas, with), to dispose of quickly. 
C. Seven s. weeks of quiet CARLYLE. d. Great 
men are apt to have s. memories 1839. 2« Phr. 
A s. day (Law), (a bill) at s. date or sight (Comme) 
3. There is no s. remedy for our disease BURKE. 
4. The s. and simple annals of the poor GRAY. 
Phr. To make (cut) a long story s. S. story, à prose 
work of fiction, shorter and less elaborate than à 
novel. S. and sweet, brief and pleasant; now uy 
more or less iron. 5. 1To be s.: in short. 6. No 
Other answer but only a s. yes 1686. 
Bismarck's s. temper 1885. 8. Phr. S. hour, an 
hour indicated by a few strokes of the clock. As 
purse, a purse soon exhausted; scanty resourca 
A s. kennel, a small pack of hounds. 9. S. Taten 
mark, the mark(^) placed over a. vowel lotter, P 
indicate short quantity. 10. A drop of summut s. 
Hoop. 1. 0f 
III. Not reaching to some standard. 1. 
things: Inadequate in quantity. late ME. a 
Qualifying a sb. denoting a period of Ara 
distance, number, quantity, ete., to indica 
an extent less than that expressed by 11155 "i 
1702. c. Qualifying a noun of action 1 n 
2. Of a throw, a missile, eto.: Travelling. 10 
short a distance, not reaching the mark 1 10 
3. S. of: Not fully attaining or amount 115 
(some condition or degree); not equa toz 
(some other person or thing); inferior ty) 
less than (a specified number or quan! 
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1560. 4. predic., used chiefly of persons: a, 
Defaulting in payments 1586. fb. Lacking 
in performance 1662. c. Having an in- 
sufficient supply of money, food, or some- 
thing else implied by the context; spec. not 
having the means to meet one's engagements 
1762. d. S. of: having an insufficient quan- 
tity of. Also, not possessing, lacking (some- 
thing necessary or desirable); in want of 
(something to complete the desired number) 
1697. 5. To run s. a. Of persons: To ‘run 
out’ of (something). Also without const. 
1752. b. Of supplies: To prove insufficient 
1850, 

1. S. measure, weight, defective quantity b; 
measure or weight; also, a measuring rod, vessel, 
etc., or a scale-weight which defrauds the pur- 
chaser. S. commons: see COMMONS; so s. allowance, 
rations, etc. b. A s. league distant BORROW. C. 
S. delivery, shipment (Comm.), delivery or ship- 
ment of goods less in quantity than agreed on or 
invoiced. 3. Cheese little s. of the best Par- 
meggiano EVELYN. And such a Constitution, 
little s. of miraculous CARLYLE. Nothing s. of 
that will do 1892. 4. b. Very large in Pretence and 
Promise, but s. in Performance 1697. c. Phr. 
To go 8., to suffer privation, have less than enough. 
d. Allow me to take your hat—we are rather s. of 
pegs DICKENS. 8 

IV. Not tenacious in substance, friable, 
brittle. (Prob. conn. w. branch I through 
the notion ‘having little length of fibre’.) 1. 
Of edible substances: Friable, easily crum- 
bled. late ME. 2. gen. Wanting in tenacity; 
friable, brittle. Of metals: cf. COLD-SHORT, 
RED-SHORT. 1607. 

1. To make s. paste in Lent 1594. Phr, To eat s., 
to break up or crumble in the mouth. 2. Phr. To 
work g., to break or crumble when being worked. 

Comb.: s.-cont, a person wearing a s. coat; pl. 
the garments in which an infant is clothed when 
the long clothes are discarded; so as v. trans. to 
dress (an infant) in s. clothes; s. division (Arith.): 
see DIVISION 5; -frock, a s. garment, usu, worn 
in childhood; hence fig. in pl. habits, etc., asso- 
ciated with childhood; -grained a., of wood: 
having a s. fibre rendering it liable to snap easily ; 
-head, Anthropology, a brachycephalic person; 
Racing, a distance less than the length of a horse’s 
head; s. heeled a., having a s. heel; fig. wanton; 
s. metre, a form of stanza used in hymn-writing, 
consisting of four lines, of which the first, second, 
and fourth are of syllables and the third of 
eight, abbrev. S. 
MENT); s. rib, any 
attach to the sternum; also a piece of butcher’s 
meat, esp. of pork, containing one or more of such 
ribs; s. shrift (see SHRIFT sb.); S. staple a. 
having a short fibre; a commercial term applied 
to cotton of an inferior grade; also absol.; s. suit 
Cards, a suit of which one has less than fo! 
sword, a sword with a s, blade (Hist.); -timer 
(cf. TIMER 3); s. title, the abbreviated title by 
Which an Act of Parliament is officially desig- 
nated; -waisted a., (of a person or garment) 
short in the waist; s. wave, spec. in Wireless, a 
wave having a wavelength of less than 100 metres. 
b. In names of animals, as s.-hair, one of a breed 
of short-haired cats; head, a name given by 
sailors to the young of the whale; -wing, a 
diving-bird of the group JBrachypteri. c. In 
Cricket: s. ball, a ball which pitches short of a 
length (see LENGTH sb.); s. leg (see LEG 8b,); S. 
Pitch, the pitch of a s. ball; s. run, (a) a run made 
When the ball does not travel far enough to give 
time for an easy run; (6) a run which does not 
Count by reason of a batsman not having tech- 
nically completed it; s. slip (see SLIP 80.5). d. 
Os as S. bill, a bill having less than ten days. 

0 run; -exchange, exchange having a s. time 
(commonly thirty days or less) to run; s. loan, 
a loan repayable at an early date; -money, 
Money to borrow or to lend upon s.-time loans; 
“Paper, s. bills; - payment, payment at an early 

18 after the completion of the transaction; s. 
Price, a low price (in Betting, low odds). 

„ quasi-sb. and sb. I. The neuter adj. used 
Wao. 1. With preps., forming advb. phrases. 
ate ME. 2. The s.: the total, the result, 
upshot; a brief summing up of something 
Bree, explained in full. Now dial. 1586. 

427 S. briefly, concisely (now only paren- 
thetically); These were, in be the Orleans mob 
i m For s., as an abbreviation; Father Dick— 

o they called him for s. 1845. 2. The s. of the 
athe is this WESLEY. 
pi. sb. 1. Something that is short. a. 
Se A short syllable 1795. b. Electr. = 
SHORT omourr 1906. c. Neat spirits: = 
Whg erung short’ 1823. 2. Comm. A broker 
M ‘0 sells more stock than he has in his hands 
t the time of sale, intending to take advan- 
reno, a possible drop in prices to obtain the 

mainder 1881, 3, pl. a. A mixture of the 
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bran and coarse part of meal 1765. b. Knee- 
breeches, small-clothes. Rowing-shorts: short 
drawers worn by oarsmen; similarly football, 
running, etc. shorts, 1826. c. The refuse 
clippings or trimmings in certain manufac- 
tures, e.g. cuttings of tobacco 1840. d. What 
is ‘short’ or lacking; esp. that amount of 
stock which a broker who ‘sells short’ needs 
to cover his deficiency 1901. 4. collog. A 
short extract, piece, film, etc. 

C. adv. 1. Of a manner of speaking: Briefly, 
concisely, curtly. Now rare in educated 
prose use. ME. 2. In various uses relating 
to size or distance: With short garments, 
appendages, etc.; to a short distance 1706. 
3. Abruptly, suddenly; esp. in phr. to turn s. 
(round) 1579. b. To take (a person) s. (a) To 
take by surprise, at a disadvantage; to come 
suddenly upon; rarely with up. Often Naut. 
of wind or bad weather. 1553. (b) To inter- 
rupt with a reply; not to allow to complete 
his speech or offer explanations. Often with 
up. 1505. 4. On the hither side of the point 
aimed at or contemplated. Const. of. 1588. 

1. Now to speak s. and plain 1681. 2. A. . girl. 
big enough to be sixteen, and dressed s. enough. 
to be eleven 1887. Phr. To break, snap (etc.) s. 
(off); to break straight across, so as to leave 
nothing beyond the plane of fracture; to break 
off close to the point of attachment. 4. He met. 
me..in à Garden s. of the Town 1698. Phr. To 
fall s. (of): see FALL v. To stop s. of, not to go the 
length of (some extreme action). 

Phrases: To come s., to be imperfect or inade- 
quate. To come s. of, to fail to reach (a standard); 
not to equal in some quality; to be something 
less than. tTo come s. home, to return from an 
expedition in reduced numbers: hence, to fail to 
return. To cut s. [= Fr. couper court], to put a 
sudden end to (a person's life or career, a course 
of events, an action, speech, etc.); hence, to stop 
(a person) abruptly in a course of action or speech. 
To sell s. to effect a sale of stock or goods which 
the seller does not at the time possess, but hopes 
pr at a lower price before the time fixed for 

lelivery. 

TShort, v. [OE. s&(e)ortian, f. séeort SHORT 
a.] To grow or make short or shorter; to 
shorten —1041. 

Short, v.* trans. and intr. 1907. = SHORT- 
OCIROUIT v. (of. SHORT sb. II. 1 b.) 

Shortage (Jo- atedz). orig. U.S. 1808. [f. 
SHORT sb. + -AGE.] Deficiency in quantity; 
the amount by which a sum of money, à 
supply of goods, or the like, is deficient. 

Sho-rt-bread. 1801. [SHORT a. IV. I.] 
A hard flat (often round) cake, the essential 
ingredients of which are flour, butter, sugar, 
mixed in such proportions as to make the 
cake ‘short’ when baked. Also attrib. as 
s.-biscuit. 

Short-breathed (brept), a. 1470. [f. 
SHORT a. + BREATH sb. + -ED*.] Short of 
breath; suffering from difficulty of breathing, 
dyspnceic. 

Sho'rt-cake. 1594. [SHORT a. IV. 1.] A 
thin flat cake made 'short' with butter or 
lard (the application varying locally). 

Short circuit, sb. 1876. Elecir. A circuit 
made through a small resistance, esp. one 
that acts as a shunt to a circuit of com- 
paratively large resistance. 

Short-circuit, v. 1873. (f. prec.] trans. 
1. Electr. a. To connect by a short circuit; 
to establish a short circuit in (an electric sys- 
tem). b. Of a conducting body: To be 
traversed by (a current) by way of short 
circuit. Also refl. of a current: To make a 
short circuit. 1882. c. To cut off the current 
from (part of an apparatus) by establishing 
a short circuit 1882. Also fig. 2. Surg. To 
form a direct communication between two 
portions of an intestine above and below an 
obstruction; to make a direct passage from 
(an organ) into some other part when the 
normal passage is obstructed; to avoid (an 
obstruction) by this means 1897. 

Sho:rtco-ming, vòl. sb. 1080. [f. phr. to 
come short; see SHORT adv.] The condition or 
fact of coming short; an instance of this. 
a. Failure to come up to a standard or to 
fulfil a duty; a defect. (Chiefly in pl.) b. 
Failure to reach an amount; a deficiency. 

Short cut, sb. 1568. [Cur sb.'] fl. A 
short passage or journey —1673. 2. A path or 
a course which is shorter than the ordinary 
road taken between two places. Now often 
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hyphened. 1018. b. fig. A compendious 
method of attaining some object 1589. 

Short cut, a. and sb.* 1596. [f. cut pa. 
pple. of CUT v.] A. adj. Cut to a short length. 
B. sb. A kind of tobacco 1789. 

Short-dated, a. 1815. [f. SHORT a. + 
DATE sb. + -ED*.] Of bills, notes of hand, 
ete.: Falling due at an early date. So 
Sho-rt-date a. Sho-rt-da:ter, a short- 
dated bill, etc. 

Shorten (fot'n), v. 1518. f. SHORT a. + 
-EN*.] 1. trans. To make shorter, to diminish 
the length of, to abridge, curtail. b. fig. In 
Biblical phrase, T'o s. the arm or hand of: to 
limit the power of 1535. c. To diminish in 
working length; to tighten (a rein); to hold 
(a weapon) nearer to the middle, in order to 
deal a more effective blow 1597. d. With 
reference to phonetic quantity 1589. 2. intr. 
To grow shorter 1568. b. Of a price, odds: To 
be lowered or lessened 1884. 3. (rans. fa. 
To hold in check, restrain 11700. b. To keep 
from the attainment of 1837. 4. Naui. a. To 
s. sails, to take in some of the sails of a 
vesselin order to slacken speed 1627. b. To 
8. in: to heave in (the cable) so that a shorter 
length remains overboard. Also absol. 1854. 
5. To make ‘short’ or friable. Also (of 
manure) intr. for refl. 1733. 6. To put (a 
child) into short clothes 1871. 

1. When Autumn. .adds to Nights, and shortens 
Days DRYDEN. To s. my Story, she was married 
to another STEELE. 2. I am glad to see my 
labour s. MARVELL. 3. a. Here, where the Subject 
is so fruitful..I am shorten’d by my Chain 
DRYDEN. 6. The blue sash he wore the day he 
was shortened 1871. Hence Sho'rtener, one who 
or something which shortens. 

Shortening (fd-at’nin), vbl. sb. 1542. 
[-NG*.] 1. The action or an act of the verb 
SHORTEN. 2. coner. Fat used for ‘shortening’ 
pastry, cakes, etc. 1823. 

Shorthand (fé-athend). 1636. [f. SHORT 
a. + HAND sb.] A method of speedy writing 
by means of the substitution of contractions 
or arbitrary signs or symbols for letters, 
words, ete.; brachygraphy, stenography. b. 
quasi-adj, Of the nature of shorthand; 
compendious 1822. 

Te new short-hand mode of doing things 
attrib. as in 8. clerk, reports; 8. typist, à s. clerk 
who types, 

Short-handed, a. (Stress variable.) 1794. 
Lacking a full complement of ‘hands’; 
undermanned, understaffed. * 

Shorthorn (fé-at;h@m). 1847. [f. SHORT 
a. + Horn sb.) One of a breed of cattle 
having short horns, orig. bred in the north- 
eastern counties and now widely distributed 
over Great Britain and exported to other 
countries. 

Shortish (Je- atiſ), a. 
+ ISH. Rather short. 

Short-lived (fjatjlivd, -leivd; stress vari- 
able), a. 1588. [f. SHORT a. + live LIFE + 
-ED'. Often apprehended as f. lived pa. pple. 
of LIVE v.] 1. Having a short life. 2. transf, 
Lasting only a short time, brief, ephemeral 
1588, 

1. The short lif'd days of flesh and blood 1645. 
2. O short liu'd pride SHAKS. 

Shortly (Joxitli) adv. OE. If. SHORT d. 
+ -LY*.] 1. Briefly, concisely, in few words. 
b. Abruptly, curtly, sharply 1815. 2. In a 
short time; soon OE. 3. At a short time 
after, before 1548. 4. For a short time (rare) 
1809. 

1. The Attorney General was heard s. in reply 
1805. b. 'I think very differently', answered 
Elizabeth s. JANE AUSTEN. 2. A French ship. 
s. bound for Alexandria 1632. 3. On a given 
morning..shortly after noon 1880. 4. He's been 
but s. in office SCOTT. 

Shortness (foitnés) OE. If. SHORT a. 
+ -NESS.] 1. The quality or fact of being 
‘short’, in various senses. 2. Defective reach 
(of vision, memory, etc.) 1635, 3. The con- 
dition of being ‘short of’ something; de- 
ficiency, want (esp. of money, food, etc.); 
also, scantiness (of a supply, a crop, ete.) 
1669. 

1. Such as the shortnesse of the time can shape 
SHAKS. S. eath, breathlessness. 2. Their fatal 
s. of vision CARLYLE. 3. There was no s. of money 


1882. 
Short sight. 1822. [SHORT d. I. 1 e.] The 


1800. [f. SHORT a. 
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defect of sight by which only near objects 
are seen distinctly; myopia. 

Short-sighted, a. (Stress variable.) 1622. 
[Cf. prec. and SIGHTED d.] 1. Having short 
sight; having the focus of the eye at less than 
the normal distance; unable to distinguish 
objects clearly at a distance; myopic. 2. fig. 
Lacking in foresight or in extent of intellec- 
tual outlook 1622. 3. Characterized by or 
proceeding from want of foresight or limited 
mental vision 1736, 

2. So s. are politicians in power D'ISRAELI. A s. 
and suicidal policy KINGSLEY. Hence Short- 
si-ghted-ly adv., ness. 

Short-tongued, a. (Stress variable.) 1575. 
Having a short tongue; hence (now dial.) 
inarticulate, stammering, lisping. Also 
occas, taciturn, unready in speech. 

Short-winded, a. (Stress variable.) 1450. 
If. SHORT d. + WIND sb. + -ED*.] Short of 
breath; suffering from or liable to difficulty 
of breathing; that soon becomes out of 
breath with any exertion. 

Short wool, 1728. 1. Wool having a short 
staple or fibre. 2. (Hyphened.) A sheep pro- 
ducing such wool 1837. Short-woolled a. 

Shot (fot), 8b. [OE. sc(e)ot, gesc(ejot = 
OFris. skot, OS. sil|scot ‘balista’, MLG. 
(ge)scol, OHG. scoz and giscog (G. schoss, 
geschoss), ON. skot :- Gmc. *skulaz, *ga- 
skutam, f. *skut- *skeul- Suoor v.] I. The 
action of shooting. 1. A rapid movement or 
motion (rare). 2. A discharge, flux, or issue 
1500. 3. Fisheries. The spread or cast of a 
net; the throw and haul-in of a fishing-net 
1859. 4. The action of shooting with the bow, 
catapult, or firearms; the mechanical dis- 
charge of arrows or other projectiles as a 
means of attack; shots or discharges of 
missiles collectively. Now arch. late ME. 
b. An act of shooting OE. c. Mining. An 
explosion of a blasting charge 1881. d. The 
film record of a scene in cinematography 
1923, 5. The range of a shot, or distance to 
which a shot will go 1455. 6. An attempt to 
hit with a projectile discharged from a gun 
1058. b. fig. A remark aimed at some one, 
esp. in order to wound 1841. 7. A random 
guess attempting to ‘hit’ the right answer 
1840. b. An attempt or try 1750. 8. An aim 
or stroke, esp. in a game, as tennis, golf, 
billiards, etc. 1868, b. A throw of a ball, 
stone, etc. 1852. c. In Football, Hockey, 
Lacrosse, an attempt to drive the ball into 
goal 1868. d. In Boat-racing, an attempt to 
‘bump’ the boat in front 1868. 

3. A second s. of the net produced eleven more 
[mullet] 1859. 4. Their admiral lost an eye by the 
8. of an arrow HUME. b. Phr. To fire, also (now 
arch.) to make, shoot a 8. A 8. between wind and 
water (cf. SHOOT v. IV. 3.). Like a s. (colloq.) at 
once, with rapidity; also, most willingly. A s. in 
the eye (colloq.), an ill turn. 5. Phr. In, within, 
out of 8.: in, within, out of shooting distance. 
transf. Haml. I. iii. 35. 6. Phr. To exchange shots, 
said with ref. to a skirmish or a duel. Not. .by a 
long 8., hopelessly out of reckoning. 7. Phr. To 
make d s., to attempt an answer by guessing. b. 
A is going to have a s. at the Wingfield Sculls 


IL. That which is discharged in shooting. 
T1. That which is discharged from a bow, an. 
arrow or arrows; also, in early use, projec- 
tiles thrown by a catapult or other engine; 
ammunition for such an engine —1064. 2. 
Projectiles (esp. balls or bullets, as dist. from 
explosive ‘shells’) designed to be discharged 
from a firearm or cannon by the force of an 
explosive 1474. b. A cannon-ball. Also (with 
numerals) as collect. sing. or uninflected pl. 
1622. c. Hence, an iron globe like a cannon 
ball, used in the sport of ‘putting the shot 
(or ‘weight’): see PUT v. I. 2. 1881. 3. Lead 
in small pellets, of which a quantity is used 
for a single charge of a sporting gun. Also 
(less frequently), a single pellet, a shot-corn 
(pl. shot, esp. with numerals; sometimes 
shots). 1770. 4. Mining. The charge of powder 
sufficient for a blast in a mine (esp. a coal- 
mine); also the bored hole into which the 
charge is put 1851. 

1, The Law of Arms doth bar The use of venom'd 
s. in War 1664. 2. Bar-, chain-, grape-shot, etc.: 
see the first words. b. Phr. (Not) a s. in the locker: 
see LOCKER sb. 3b. Small s., small pellets of lead, 
a8 dist. from bullets. 3. A strong silk-worm gut, 
with a s. or two on it 1833. 
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III. That which shoots. +1. Firearms —1727. 
12. a. collect. sing. Soldiers armed with 
muskets or other firearms (rarely with bows) 
1706. 3. One who shoots; an expert in 


shooting 1780. 
3. No, I am no s. DISRAELI. Dead s.: see DEAD a. 


IV. [Cf. OE. scéofan to pay, contribute.] 
Payment, share. The reckoning, amount 
due or to be paid, esp. at a tavern 
or for entertainment; a or one’s share in such 
payment. Phr. To stand s., to pay the bill 
(for all). Now collog. 1475. V. 1. A division 
of land 1490, 2. A corpse disinterred by 
body-snatchers 1828. 

attrib. and Comb,: s.-corn, a small s., a grain of 
8.; -hole, a hole made by the passage of a s.: 
arch. a small hole in a fortified wall through which 
to shoot; Mining, a hole for the insertion of a 
blasting-charge; -plug, -prop, a tapered cone of 
wood to stop a s.-hole in a vessel’s side, to prevent 
leakage; -pouch, a sportsman's pouch or bag, 
usu. of leather, for carrying s.; -proof a. im- 
penetrable by s.; -putter, one who puts the s. in. 
athletic sports; -star, (a) a shooting star; (b) the 
alga Nostoc commune; -tower, a tall round tower 
in which small s. are made by dropping molten 
lead from the top into water; -window, a win- 
dow that can be opened and shut by turning on 
its hinges; a casement; a shutter with a few 
panes of glass at the top. 

Shot (fot), sb. 1883. [SHOT ppl. a., used 
ellipt.] A ‘shot’ silken or other fabric. 

Shot (fot), v. 1681. [f. SHOT sb.'] 1. trans. 
To load (a fire-arm) with shot. 2. To weight 
by attaching a shot or shots, so as to cause 
to sink in water 1857. 

1. fig. Their every word was shotted with an oath 
1884. Hence Sho:tted ppl. a. loaded with shot or 
ball as well as powder; weighted with shot, having 
a shot attached. 

Shot (Jot), ppl. a. late ME. [pa. pple. of 
SHooT v.] 1. Of a fish: Having discharged 
its spawn. 2. Of a stalk, blade, etc.: That 
has grown or sprouted 1629. 3. Of a bullet, 
arrow, etc.: That is discharged. Also of a 
bolt that has been pushed into or out of the 
lock. 1803. 4. Hit, wounded or killed by a 
projectile discharged from a gun or bow 
1837. 5. Of a textile fabric: Woven with 
warp-threads of one colour and weft-threads 
of another, so that the fabric changes in tint 
when viewed from different points 1763. b. 
Of a colour, etc.: Changeable, variable 1824. 

Shot-free, a. 1586. [f. SHOT sb.' + FREE 
a. Cf. G. schussfrei (sense 1).] t1. Safe from 
Shot, shot-proof —1778. 2. =  SCOT-FREE. 
Now rare. 1596. 

Sho-t-gun, sho-tgun. orig. U.S. 1828. 
A smooth-bore gun (fowling-piece) used for 
firing small-shot, as dist. from a rifle for 
firing a bullet. 

Shotten (fon), ppl. a. 1451. [pa. pple. 
of SHOOT v.] 1. Of a fish (esp. a herring): That 
has spawned. b. transf. and jig. In s. herring, 
applied to a person who is exhausted by 
sickness or destitute of strength or resources. 
(arch.) Hence gen. t'Thin, emaciated; worth- 
less, good-for-nothing. 1596. 

Should, pa. t. of SHALL, v. 

Shoulder (Gd, sb. [OE. séuldor, 
corresp, to OFris. skuldere, MLG. schuldere, 
Du. schouder, OHG. sculler(r)a (G. schulter) 
i= WGmc. *skuldr-, of unkn. origin.] 1. Each 
of the two corresponding portions (right and 
left) of the human body, including the upper 
joint of the arm with its integuments and the 
portion of the trunk between this and the 
base of the neck; esp. the curved upper 
surface of this (spec., as a military position 
in which the rifle is shouldered); in pl. often 
including the part of the back between the 
two. In quadrupeds, the upper part of the 
fore-limb and the adjacent part of the back. 
b. Tn fishes (sing. and pl.), the upper part of 
the trunk, adjoining the head 1820. c. The 
upper part of the wing or wing-case of a 
bird, beetle, butterfly, etc. adjoining the 
point of articulation 1735. d. = s.-joint: 
chiefly in fo put one's s. out. 1011. 2. As the 
part of the body on which burdens are 
carried; also, as the seat of muscular 
strength employed in carrying, pushing, ete. 

OE. 3. The fore-leg and adjacent parts cut 
from the carcass of a deer, sheep or other 
animal; a joint consisting of this prepared 
for the table ME. 4. That part of a garment 
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which covers the wearer's shoulder 1473. 5, 
A projection or protuberance resembling the 
human shoulder in shape, position or fune- 
tion 1545. b. A sudden inward curvature in 
the outline of something, from which it 
tapers to a point 1618. c. A rebate which 
serves as an abutment; a projection which 
serves as a support 1669. d. A comparatively 
gentle slope on the side of a hill and near the 
top 1817. 6, An arched piece of wood or 
metal, or a frame of metal rods, placed 
inside the shoulders of a garment to be hung 
up in a wardrobe, etc. 1899. 

1. Phr. To put an old head on young shoulders, to 
make a young person as staid or experienced as an 
elderly one. To have a head upon one’s shoulders, 
to have good sense. S. fo 8., lit. of soldiers, so as to 
shoulder one another, in close conflict; also, in 
close formation; hence fig. of persons, with 
united effort. (Straight) from the 8., (of a blow) 
with the fist brought to the shoulder and then 
swiftly sent forward; made with the arm straight, 
To rub shoulders with: see RUB v. 5b. See also 
COLD SHOULDER. 2. Make broad thy shoulders to 
receive my weight, And bear me to the margin 
TENNYSON. fig. All the debts are put upon my 
shoulders, on account of my known wealth 
THACKERAY. Phr. His shoulders are broad 
(enough), he is able to bear great burdens or 
responsibility. Phr. To put (lay, set) one's s. to the 
wheel, (lit.) 80 as to extricate the vehicle from the 
mire; hence fig. to set to work vigorously. To 
open the shoulders, to give free play to the muscles 
of the shoulders in making a stroke. 3. S. of 
mutton fist, a large, heavy, fleshy fist. S. of 
mutton sail, a triangular sail attached to a mast. 
5. The neck [of the amphora] is not cylindrical, 
but slopes upon the shoulders 1857. 

Comb.: S.-belt = BANDOLEER; -brace, a con- 
trivance for flattening rounded shoulders; -butt, 
a pistol butt shaped for firing from the 8; 
-clapper, an oflicer charged with the arrest of an 
offender, a bailiff, sheriff's officer; -girdle Anat, 
(see GIRDLE sb. 4 a); -high a. and adv., as high 


as one's s.; -joint, the joint of the s.; the articula- 
tion by which the arm or fore-leg is connected 
with the trunk; -shot, -shotten ac (of an 
animal) having a strained or dislocated s. (arch.); 
s. slip, a strain or dislocation of the s. joint; 
-yoke, a yoke for carrying pails. 

Shoulder (de. Iden), v. ME. If. prec.] 1. 


irans. To push against (a person or thing) 
with the shoulder; (of a erowd) to push 
shoulder against shoulder; hence, to push 
roughly, unceremoniously, or insolently; to 
thrust aside with the shoulder; to hustle, 
jostle. Now rare or Obs. exc. with adv. or 
advb. phr. 2. transf. Of inanimate things 
1590. 3. absol. and intr. To push with the 
shoulder; to use the shoulders (in à struggle 
or contest). Const. against, al. 1440. b. To 
make one’s way by pushing with the 
shoulders; more fully fo s. one’s way; also 
refl. 1581. 14. a. trans. To put (soldiers) 
shoulder to shoulder in close rank. b. ing. 
To stand shoulder to shoulder —1781. 5 
trans. To support with, bear up or carry on 
the shoulder or shoulders; to take or place 
on one's shoulder to be carried 1611. b. fif. 
To take upon oneself as a burden (exped 
responsibility, etc.) 1900. 6. Mil. To 5. 
(a weapon, ete.) upon the shoulder 1595. E 
To furnish (a thing) with a shoulder; to Py 
shoulders or a shoulder on; to fit info Wi i 
shoulder. Also with down, wp. late END 
Of inanimate things: To form à band 
project as a shoulder, or spread out ini 
shoulder; also with up 1611. T 

1. Around her, numberless, the rabble 19 51 
Shouldering each other, crowding for a MA The 
fig. Custom and prejudice. should'ring as! e rock 
meek and modest truth COWPER, 2. Walls 0 

. -shouldering back the billows COLERIDGE. tiled 
tramped, kicked, plunged, shouldered, an d adi 
Scorr. 5. We shouldered our knapsac! 8, 2 07 
started for the Lizard 1851. 6. Phr. To Dn 
a rifle, ete., often used for: to join the rani ina 
as a soldier. To s. arms, to hold one’s Tr ind at 
vertical position, supported by the right I octe 
the lock, hence at s. arms, at the position go ders 
by this word of command. 8. ‘The hill enen. 
up very steeply for three-fourths its height J vb. 
Hence Shou“ idering vbl. sb. the action of 15 ep 
concr, something which projects or suppor 
shor ler. 

Shoulder-blade. ME. Each of the dle 
flat triangular bones articulated wii 
humerus, and lying over the ribs mals; 
upper part of the back in all mamm 
the scapula. 

Shou-der-bone. ME. = prec. 
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Shouldered (Jou. dend), ppl. a. ME. f. 
SHOULDER sb. and v. + -ED.] 1. Having 
shoulders. Chiefly with qualifying adv. or 
advb. phr. Also ROUND-s. 2. Having a 
shoulder or projection; made with a shoulder 
or with shoulders 1671. 3. Placed and carried 
at, on, or over the shoulder; spec. Mil. To 
stand s.: to stand with shouldered arms 1760. 

Shou-Ider-knot. 1676. A knot of ribbon 
or lace worn on the shoulder by men of 
fashion in the 17th and 18th c.; also, a knot, 
formerly of ribbons of the family colours, 
now of lace, worn on the shoulder by some 
livery servants; a knot or bow of ribbon 
worn on the shoulder by a woman or child; 
also Mil. = AGLET 2. 

Shoulder-piece. 1580. 1. a. Antiq. A 
piece of armour covering the shoulder. b. A 
piece or each of the pieces of material 
forming the shoulders of a garment 1611. 2. 
The piece forming the shoulder (of a tool, 
ete.) 1811. 

Shou-lder-strap. 1688. 1. Each of the 
two short straps which go over the shoulders, 
connecting and supporting the fore and back 
parts of a garment. 2. Each of the narrow 
Straps fastened upon the shoulders of a 
military tunic; esp. an ornamental strap 
distinguishing the corps and grade of an 
officer 1840. 

Shout (faut) sb. [Late ME. schoute, 
poss. repr, a deriv. of *skül- *skut- *skeut- 
send forth forcibly, SHoor v. Cf. ON. 
sküta, skúti Scout v.*] 1. A loud, vehement 
cry expressing joy, grief or pain, fear, 
triumph, warning, encouragement, ete.; a 
loud cry to attract attention at a distance; 
a tumultuous uproar made by a large body 
of people. b. /ransf. Applied to any loud 
noise or cry forcing itself upon the attention 
1503. 2. Colonial slang. A call to a waiter to 
replenish the glasses of the company; hence, 
& turn in paying for à round of drinks. Also, 
a free drink given to all present by one of the 
company; a drinking party. 1863. 

1, This generall applause, and chearefull showt 
SHAKS. An involuntary s. of laughter 1809. b. 
Great, was the s. of guns from the castles PEPYS. 
Shout (faut), v. late ME. [See prec.] 1. 
intr. To utter a loud call, to make a loud 
outery expressive of joy, exultation, etc. or 
to raise an alarm, to incite to action, etc. b. 
Of a place: To resound with shouts. Of an 
inanimate thing: To make a loud uproar. 
rare, 1513. c. U.S. To be loud in support of 
(a candidate) 1907. 2. trans. To utter (some- 
thing) with a loud voice 1500. 3. Austral. 
slang. a. intr. To stand drinks 1859. b. 
trans. To call for (drinks, ete.) in order to 
treat the bystanders 1867. 

1. The word of Peace is render'd: hearke how 
they showt SHAKS, 7o s. at (a person), to assail 
with shouts, esp. of derision or anger. To s. down, 
to reduce to silence by shouts of disapproval; to 
howl down. Hence Shou-ter, one who shouts. 

Shove (fov), sb. ME. [f. next.] An act of 
shoving; a strong thrust or push to move a 
body away from the agent. Often jig. 
du. lt would be such a fine thing for all the 
‘amily: I could give all the boys such a s. 1873. 

Shove (fov), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. shoved 
Gorch. 0 E. séafan = OFris. sküva, MLG., 
MDu. schüven (Du. schuiven), OHG. 
sciuban (G. schieben), Goth. af |skiuban push 
WAY: i- Gme. str. vb. *skeuban, *skaub-, 
skub-.] (Generally equivalent to thrust, 
push; but now less dignified in use.) 1. trans. 
n thrust away with violence; to precipi- 
ate; to ‘cast’ (into prison, etc.). Obs. exe. 
arch. 2. To move (a heavy or resisting 
Object) forward by the application of mus- 
cular strength from behind; to push along 
with effort ME. b. To force (a person, etc.) 
onwards by pushing. Also, to cause to fall 
1878 (a cliff, etc.) or out of (a place) by a push. 
125 ue TC. Of winds, eto.: To drive, propel, 
58 1705. 3. spec. To propel (a boat, ete.) 
"ther by pushing at the stern or with a pole 
N from the inside. Also absol. 1513. b. 
p h out, off, or const. from. (a) trans. To 
So (a boat) by means of a steady push 
5 at the stern OE. (b) absol. To push 
P e's vessel away from the bank. Also 
Hie of the boat. 1513. 4. trans. Without 

e notion of difficulty. To push (something) 
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so as to make it slide along a surface or in a 
groove or channel; also to move up or down 
by pushing 1633. tb. To put surreptitiously 
or improperly in, on, under —1773. c. 
(Chiefly collog.) To put or thrust (carelessly 
or hastily) into a place or receptacle; also to 
thrust aside, away 1827. d. To push out of a 
position, away, by gradual encroachment 
1629. 5. absol. and intr. To push, to apply 
force against an object in order to move it 
from its position OE. 6. intr. To push about 
or jostle in a crowd; to make one's way by 
jostling or elbowing ME. b. refl. To make 
one's way by shoving 1489. 7. trans. To push 
(a person) with one’s body or elbows; to 
knock against, jostle 1530. 

2. He was the first to s. the gangway on to the 
vessel 1873. c. The Seas..s. the loaden Vessels 
into Port ADDISON. 3. The seamen towed, and I 
shoved Swirr. b. The boats were shoved off 
MARRYAT. 4. b. To shorten man’s duty..by 
shoving a commandment out of Moses's tables 
1778. 5. Phr. To s. at, to push against (an object) 
in order to displace or overthrow. 7. Laughing 
and shoving each other about KINGSLEY. 

Comb.: s.-halfpenny, slang, a gambling game 
similar to shovel-board. 

Shove-groat. Obs. exc. Hist. 1488. f. 
SHOVE v. + GROAT sb.] = SHOVEL-BOARD. 

Shovel (fn-v'D, sb. [OE. séofl, corresp. to 
(LG. schuffelj MDu. schof(f)el (Du. 
schoffel) shovel, hoe; with rel. forms showing 
a long vowel, as in OHG. scüvala (G. 
Schaufel); f. Gmo. *sküf- sküb- SHOVE; see 
-EL'.] 1. A spade-like implement, consisting 
of a broad blade of metal or other material 
(more or less hollow and with upturned 
sides), attached to a handle and used for 
raising and removing quantities of earth, 
grain, coal or other loose material. (In some 
dialects applied to a spade.) 2. = SHOVEL 
HAT 1841. 3. Mil. A contrivance fitted to a 
field-gun to act as a brake to lessen the 
recoil 1899. 

attrib, and Comb.: s.-bill = SHOVELLER*; s. 
head, the bonnet-headed shark, Reniceps tiburo; 
-nose, a nose having the shape and fulfilling the 
functions of a s., also attrib. in the names of 
certain animals and fishes having this charac- 
teristic; hence -nosed a.; nny = SHOVEL- 
BOARD; dents a stirrup with a broad rest for 
the foot, extending beyond the heel. 

Shovel (Ju. v'), v.! 1440. [f. prec] 1. 
trans. To take up and remove with a shovel. 
b. transf. (With adv.) To remove as rubbish; 
to move about roughly and without con- 
sideration 1816. 2. To excavate, dig up (the 
ground, etc.), dig (a hole, ete.) with a shovel 
1470. 3. To throw (quantities of some 
material) info a receptacle, to cast (earth, 
dust, ete.) on or upon something or somebody 
1611. 4. To gather (something) up in quan- 
tities as with a shovel 1685. 5, intr. To use a 
shovel 1685. 6. (rans. To turn (something) 
over with a shovel 1775. 

1. The men that s. the dirt out of the road 1791. 
3. One of them..was shovelling tipsy-cake into 
his ample mouth 1913. 4. Store-keepers. .are 
simply shovelling up money 1879. 5. In relays, 
3,000 of the Militia-men dig and s. night and day 
CARLYLE. Hence Sho-veller', one who shovels. 

Shovel (f»-v'D, v.* Now rare. late ME. 
[app. frequent. of SHOVE v. Cf. SHUFFLE v.] 
intr, To make movements with the feet, 
without raising them from the ground; to 
walk languidly or lazily. 

In walking he does not tread, but s. and slide 
CARLYLE. 

+Sho-velard. 1440. [f. SHOVEL sb. + -ARD; 
perh. after MALLARD.] The spoonbill, Plata- 
lea leucorodia —1646. 

Shovel-board  (f»-v'liboid), shu-ffie- 
board. 1532. [Unexplained alteration of 
Tshove-board.] 1. A game in which a coin or 
other disc is driven by a blow with the hand 
along a highly polished board, floor, or table 
marked with transverse lines. b. The table 
on which the game is played 1603. 2. transf. 
A game played on shipboard by pushing 
wooden or iron dises with a cue (called a 
shovel) so that they may rest on one of nine 
squares of a diagram chalked on the deck 
1877. 

Comb.: +8.-shilling, a shilling (sometimes of 
Edw. VI) used in the game of s. 

Shovelful (fv-v'lful). 1533. [-FUL 2.] A 
quantity that fills a shovel; as much as a 
shovel can hold or take up at one time. 
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Shovel hat. 1829. A stiff broad-brimmed 
hat, turned up at the sides with a shovel-like 
curve in front and behind, worn hy some 
ecclesiastics. Hence Shovel-hatted a. 

Shoveller* (n- w'lea). 1460. [Alteration of 
SHOVELARD.] tl. = SHOVELARD 1796. 2. 
Applied to the Spoonbill Duck, Spatula 
clypeata, a bird with a broad shovel-like 
beak. Also s. duck. 1674, 

Shover (fo-vor). 1500. [f. SHOVE v. + -ER".] 
1. One who or that which shoves. 2. Jocular 
substitute for CHAUFFEUR 1908. 

Show (Jo) sb. Also fshew. ME. If. next.] 
I. 1. The action or an act of exhibiting to 
view or notice. Now rare exc. in specific use 
or phrase. b. A demonstration or display of 
military strength or of intention to take 
severe measures. Chiefly in phr. lo make a 8. 
1548. 2. The external aspect (of a person or 
thing). Now rhel. or poet. in gen. sense. 1555. 
b. Theol. and Philos. Used occas. as an 
equivalent for ‘accident’, ‘phenomenon’, 
‘species’ 1560. 3. With qualifying word: A 
(fine, striking, etc.) appearance. Also with- 
out qualification, a fine or striking appear- 
ance, imposing display. 1550. b. (Now U.S. 
and Austral.) An opportunity for displaying 
or exerting oneself; a chance, ‘opening’ 
1579. 4. In generalized sense: Ostentatious 
display 1713. 5. An appearance or display 
(of something, a quality, activity, sentiment, 
etc.) to which there is at least some degree 
of reality to correspond. Chiefly in negative 
contexts, or with a limiting word. b. An 
indication, sign, or token of something; a 
trace or vestige of. Now only in neg. con- 
texts. 1563. c. U.S. and Austral. An indica- 
tion of the presence of metal in a mining 
ground, of oil in a well, etc. 1600. 6. An 
unreal or illusory appearance (of something) 


1547. b. In generalized sense: Empty 
appearance without reality 1583. 7. An 
appearance (of some quality, feeling, 


activity, etc. assumed with more or less 
intention to deceive; a simulation or pre- 
tence. Also, a half-hearted or inchoate 
attempt or ‘offer’ (of doing something). 
Formerly often pl. 1526. 

1. Phr. On g., in iea of bein 
hibited; on view. S. of hands, the 
hand above the head, as a means of indicating a 
vote or judgement on a proposition. 2. But I 
haue that Within, which passeth s.; These, but 
the Trappings, and the Suites of woe SHAKS. 
Phr. In s., in appearance; often, in appearance 
only, ostensibly, seemingly. To have a (or the) 8. 
i to appear to be, appear to partake of; to look 
like, resemble. 3. Their names made a famous 8. 
in the bills THACKERAY, b. Phr. To give (a per- 
son) a s. T'o have or stand a (or no) s. 4. A True 
Spaniard: Nothing but S. and Beggary ADDISON. 
7. His refusal was cloked under a s. of feudal 
loyalty 1867. Phr. To make (a) 8., to make a 
pretence or feint; to pretend; Two little men, who 
did nothing, made a s. of doing it all DIOKENS. 

II. concr. Something shown or presented to 
view. 1. A person or thing exhibited or gazed 
at as an object of admiration, curiosity, 
mockery, or the like 1535. 2. gen. A sight, 
spectacle. Usu. with qualifying word. 1577. 
3. A phantasmal appearance; an apparition 
1011. 4. A display on a large scale of objects 
for publie inspection 1837. 5. A spectacle 
elaborately prepared or arranged ; à pageant, 
masque, procession, or similar display on a 
large scale 1561. b. gen. Pageantry 1912. 6. 
An exhibition of strange objects, wild beasts, 
dancers, acrobats, etc., held usu. in a booth 
or portable building, with a small charge for 
admission. Cf. PEEPSHOW, SIDESHOW. 1760. 
b. The booth or building (with its contents) 
1840. 7. Applied collog. or joc. to any kind 
of public display; e.g. an exhibition of pic- 
tures, a theatrical performance, a fashion- 
able gathering, a speech-making, eto. 1803. 
8. slang. A matter or affair, a concern. Also, 
a body or collection of persons. 1889. 

1. [Venice] Perchance even dearer in her day of 
woe, Than when she was..a marvel, and a 8. 
Byron. 3. What you saw, was all a Fairy S. 
DRYDEN. 4. S. of Horses at the Agricultural Hall 
1864. 5. A shew of gladiators 1770. Lord Mayor's 
S.: see LORD Mayor. 6. The travelling menager- 
ies, or. Wild-beast shows’ DICKENS. 8. Phr. To 
boss or run the s., to assume control. To give the 8. 
away, to blab; to betray the deficiencies, preten- 
tiousness, etc. of an affair. 

III. Techn. uses. 1. Med. A sanguino- 


shown or ex- 
olding up the 
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serous discharge from the vagina prior to 
labour. Also the first appearance of a 
menstrual flow. 1753. 2. Mining. A lambent 
blue flame appearing above the ordinary 
flame of a candle or lamp when fire-damp is 
present 1851. 

attrib. and Comb., as s.-bench, -keeper, -monster, 
-piece, etc.; s.-bill, a bill or placard announcing 
a s., public sale, etc.; -boat (orig. U. S.), a steam- 
boat in which theatrical performances are given: 
-bottle, a large glass bottle containing coloured 
liquid, to make a show in a druggist's window; 
-box, a box in which objects of curiosity are 
exhibited; -card, a card containing a tradesman's 
advertisement of goods, etc.; -case, a glass case 
for exhibiting articles in a shop or museum; 
-glass, a glass case for exhibiting valuable or 
delicate goods; S.-Sunday, (a) the Sunday 
before the Oxford Commemoration, on the 
evening of which a kind of University parade 
used to be held in the Broad Walk of Christ 
Church; (b) among artists, the Sunday before 
‘sending-in day’; -yard, an enclosure in which 
live-stock, machinery, and other large objects are 
exhibited. 

Show, shew (jJ), v. Pa. t. showed, 
shewed (/o"d) Pa, pple. shown, shewn 
(Jon). [OE. sééauwian = OFris. skawia, 
skowia, schoia, OS. skawon (Du. schouwen), 
OHG. scouwón (G. schauen) - WGmo. wk. 
vb. *skauwojan, f. *skau- see, look.] TI. 
irans. To look at, gaze upon, behold, view; 
to inspect, review; to look at mentally; to 
‘see’, read, find (in a book) ME. II. To 
cause or allow to be seen or looked at. 1. 
trans. To bring forward or display (an object) 
in order that it may be looked at; to expose 
or exhibit to view ME. b. To display in a 
(specified) condition or with a (specified) 
appearance ME. c. To hold up or place (a 
light) where it can be seen (as a signal, to 
point out the way in the dark, etc.) ME. d. 
To exhibit (a sign, token). Hence, in Biblical 
language, to exhibit (a ‘sign’ or marvel), to 
work (a miracle) ME. e. To display (goods, 
wares, for sale or in an exhibition) ME. f. 
To display, hang out, unfurl (a banner, 
ensign, etc.) 1470. g. To exhibit (a spectacle, 
some interesting object) for the amusement 
of the public; to make a show of 1500. h, 
To exhibit threateningly. Hence joc., to 
make the slightest possible application of. 
1833. 2, To produce or submit for inspection. 
a. To produce (a legal document, ete.) for 
official inspection; to exhibit (something) 
in proof that one possesses it ME. tb. To 
muster (soldiers); to make an array of 
(fighting cocks). c. fig. To (be able to) present 
to (physical or mental) view 1611. 3. To let 
(a person) read or examine (a book, writing); 
to bring (it) to his notice 1077. 4. To repre- 
sent in sculpture or graphie art 1600. 5. To 
display deliberately or ostentatiously in 
order to attract notice or win admiration 
1509. 6. To allow (a part of the body) to be 
seen ME. 7. refi. To appear, allow oneself to 
beseen ME. 8. a. Of plants, the seasons, etc.: 
To bring forth to view (fruit, flowers, eto.) 
ME. b. Of animals or plants: To display 
(their colours, beauties, ete.) 1607. c. Of a 
luminous body: To display (its light). late 
ME. 9. To be the means of displaying, 
revealing to sight, or allowing to be seen. 
late ME. b. To be in such a state or position 
as to allow (something) to be seen 1848. 10. 
To have visibly (some external feature or 
mark); to have (a part of itself) in a position 
exposed to view 1585. b. Of a list, a recording 
instrument, ete.: To be found to indicate 
1866. 

1. S. me your tongue—let me feel your pulse 
1833. Phr. To s. one's hand, to display one's cards 
face upwards; fig. to allow one's plans or inten- 
tions to be known, c. Light him down, said 
Sikes,..'s. him a light’ DICKENS. f. The chase 
then shewed Hamburgh colours, and returned the 
fire Scorr. h. To press the horse too suddenly up 
to the snaffle by showing the whip 1833. 2. a. A 
call by the guard to ‘shew tickets’ 1866. To have 
(something) to s. for (one's labour, expenditure, 
ete.), to be able to exhibit as a result. To s. up, 
to hand up (a school-exercise, etc.), for inspection. 
b. Earth has not anything to s. more fair 
Wonpsw. 3. I showed Lord Steyne your pam- 
phlet on Malt THACKERAY. 5. Fools, walking 
up and down to shew their new Cloaths 1693. 
Phr. To 8. m to display ostentatiously. 6. Phr. 
To 8. one's face, head, ete., joc. to 8. one’s nose, to 
allow oneself to be seen, make an appearance. To 
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. (a person) one's heels, a clean or fair pair of 
8 rei (from him). To s. the cloven foot 
(hoof), to betray something diabolic or sinister in 
one’s character or motives. To s. one's teeth, to 
exhibit signs of resistance or attack. 8. c. The 
sun. showed its broad disk above the eastern sea 
Scorr. 9. Very short petticoats, only not showing 
the knees 1859. To s. off, out, to display in relief 
or by contrast; to set off, enhance in appearance 
(rare). b. To s. daylight, to have holes or openings 
through which light can be seen. 10. Her planks 
8. signs 95 age 1883. b. His watch showed 7.30 

„m, 1910. 

II. To guide another person's sicht to (an 
object). 1. To enable a person to discover or 
identify (a visible object) by pointing to it, or 
by conducting him to a place where it can be 
seen. Also, to direct a person's observation 
to the various parts or features of (a country, 
town, building, or any complex object). ME. 
b. To point out or indicate a place where 
(etc.) 1450. 2. (With inverted const.) To guide 
or conduct (a person) to, into a particular 
place, room in a house, etc., over or through 
the rooms of a house. late ME. 

1. I pray you shew my youth old Shylockes 
house SHAKS. fig. S. me a cavalry chief like him 
now that Murat is gone THACKERAY. To s. (a 
person) the way, to guide him in a required direc- 
tion, by leading or accompanying him, or by 
giving him instructions. To 8. (a person) the door, 
to order him to leave the room or house; to turn 
out of doors. 2. The grim janitor. .shewed me 
into a parlour SMOLLETT. Phr. To s, up, upstairs, 
to conduct (a person) upstairs. To s. out, to take 
(a person) to the exit door; to insist upon the 
departure of (a person) from the house. To s. in, 
to bring (a person) into a house or room. To 8. 
round, to 8, (a person) over a place, 8, the ‘sights’. 

IV. To exhibit or manifest by outward 
signs. 1. To exhibit, allow to be seen (some 
inward quality, feeling, condition, etc.) by 
one's outward appearance; occas. said of the 
appearance. Also with obj. cl. ME. 2. To 
display (a quality, condition, feeling, etc.) by 
one's action or behaviour ME. b. With obj. 
cl: To make it plain in regard to oneself 
(that) ME. 3. reft. a. With compl. or inf.: To 
exhibit oneself in a (specified) light or 
character; to manifest or exemplify a 
(specified) quality, etc., in one's behaviour 
ME. b. Of a quality, condition, etc.: To 
manifest itself; to become evident by signs 
or tokens ME. 4. To display (kindness, 
mercy, courtesy, malice, neglect, etc.) o a 
person by one's acts or behaviour; to accord 
or grant (favour, honour; a courtesy, etc.) 
ME. 15. To put forth, exert (one's power, 
Strength). Also of things. —1595. b. To offer, 
attempt (resistance) 1634. 

1. He showed all the outward signs of a mind at 
ease GEO. ELIOT. 2. b. In both transactions he 
showed he was no fool (mod.). 3. He shewed hym 
selfe a fermer frend to Zanzaber..then to me 
1615. 4. He is troubled that my wife shows my 
sister no countenance PEPYS. 5. b. To s. fight, to 
display pugnacity or readiness to fight. 

V. To make known by statement or argu- 
ment. 1. To point out, reveal, make known; 
to make evident or clear, explain, expound 
ME. b. With indirect obj.: To inform, 
instruct, teach (a person) how to (do some- 
thing). Also with ellipsis of the inf. 1567. 2. 
To communicate, announce, declare, narrate, 
state, tell (a fact, story, news, etc.); to 
describe, give an account of. Now arch. ME. 
b. To set forth, allege (in a legal document), 
Often in petitionary formule. late ME. c. 
To state, allege, plead (a cause, reason, eto.) 
Now chiefly in Law. ME. 3. To prove, 
demonstrate (a fact, statement) by argu- 
ment, reasoning, allegation of evidence or 
instances, experiment, ete. ME. b. With 
complementary obj.: To prove, make out (a 
person or thing) to be (something). Also with 
accus. and inf. 1563. 4. Of a thing: To be a 
proof, evidence, sign or indication of ME. 
5. S. up. a. In school language: To report (a 
scholar) for punishment 1845. b. To disgrace 
or discredit by a thorough exposure; to ex- 
pose (a person's faults, ignorance, misdeeds, 
LM 

. O let me liue, And all the secrets of our cam 
Ile shew SHAKS. The consequences of NS 
little time willshew EVELYN. b. Ile shew you how 
tobserue a strange euent SHAKS. Phr. Id s. one's 
mind, to reveal one's thought or intention; to 
express one's opinion or judgement. 2. My 
mouthe shall shewe forth thy prayse Bk. Com. 
Prayer. 3. Many arguments are used to s., that 
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motion is the source of life 1875. 4. Nothing 
showing, worse taste than to load your plate 1859, 
5. b. That mathematical mysticism, so merci- 
lessly shown up by Berkeley MILL. 

VI. intr. To be seen, be visible, appear, 1, 
To be or become visible; to make an appear- 
ance ME. b. Of a thing: To be seen (through, 
over, under, etc.) something that partly 
covers or conceals it. Also, to be visible ag a 
fault or defect. 1842. 2. To appear in publie, 
make a display in public. In mod. use 
chiefly collog.: To appear in company or 
society; to make an appearance in an 
assembly, among guests, etc. 1625. 3. With 
complement (adj. or tsb.): To look, seem, 
appear. arch. ME. b. With adv. or advb. 
phr. To present a (specified) appearance; to 
make a (good, bad, etc.) show. late ME, c. 
To look like. arch. 1578. 

1. The fire i'th’ Flint Shewes not, till it be 
strooke SHAKS, b. Cut underneath, where it 
won't s. 1852. The type shows through the page 
1886. He meant more by the words than showed 
upon the face of them STEVENSON. 2. I believe 
he never shews till just before dinner TROLLOPE. 
3. The wood when cut showed sound as a bell 
1893. b. Becket never showed to more advantage 
than in moments of personal danger 1877. 

With advs.: S. off: to act or talk for show; to 
make a deliberate or ostentatious display of one's 
abilities or accomplishments (collog.). S. up. a. 
To appear conspicuously or in relief. b. To 
become prominent, catch the eye. c. To put in an 
appearance; to be present or ‘turn up“ (collog.), 

Comb.: s.-down, in Card-playing, the act of 
laying down one's cards with their faces wi fg. 
an open disclosure of plans, means, ete, (chiefly 
U.S.) also, an exhibition of achievements or 
possibilities. 

Shower (Jauer, fau:oz), sb.’ [OE. scür = 
OFris. skür fit of illness, OS. skür (MDu. 
schuur, Du. schoer), OHG. scar (G. schauer), 
ON. skúr, Goth. sküra storm i= Gmo. 
*sküraz, *skurü.] 1. A fall of rain, of short 
duration and (usu.) comparatively light, 
Also, a similar fall of sleet or hail, rarely of 
snow. b. In extended use: A copious down- 
fall of anything coming or supposed to come 
from the clouds or sky; in recent use often 
of meteors, late ME. Z. transf. A copious fall 
or discharge of water or other liquid in drops. 
Often of tears. late ME. b. poet. Of light, 
sound, etc, 1781. c. Short for SHOWER-BATH 
1889. d. Pyrotechny. A device for producing 
a shower of small slow-burning ‘stars’, which 
fall from a rocket 1839. 3. fig. A copious or 
liberal supply bestowed ME. b. U.S. collog. 
A large number of gifts, usu. of a specified 
nature, given e.g. to a bride; an occasion 
when these are bestowed (a s.-parly) 1026, 
Also N.Z. 4. A copious fall or flight ot 
Objects, esp. of missiles. Also of blows. OE. 

1. A light s. drifted down the valley 1907. n 
Meteoric showers 1835. 2. This brought Only 
another s. of tears 1849, b. What showers of gos 
the sunbeams rain! 1840. 3. Sweet Highland 
Girl, a very s. Of beauty is thy earthly Leu A 
WORDSW. A s. of. „letters of hearty congratulās 
tion 1888. 4. They were received with a 8.0! 
stones MACAULAY. 

Comb.: s.-cloud, a cumulo-nimbus cloud. 

Shower (Jon. on), sb.* (OE. scéawere gom 
watchman, f. sééawian to SHOW. Later, ta 
Show v. + Enl.] 1. One who shows, nons 
out, or exhibits ME. +2. Something whi 
shows; an indicator —1668. been 

1. The breeders of Herefords have always a 
keen showers 1868. 2. The second [finger. 
cal'd. the shewer, or pointer 1668. it 

Shower (fau, fau-a1), v. 1573. ra 
SHOWER sb.!] 1. intr. To rain in à show 
in showers. Chiefly impers. 2. To fall do 15 
in a shower or showers, or as a shower of ME 
1582. 3. trans. To pour down or discharges. 
a shower or showers; to send down or por 0 
out in abundance and rapidly 1582. 4. 
water with or as with a shower; drops 
copiously with rain or with water in sith 
or spray; transf. to cover or strew as 
rain 1667. 1 

1. It showered all afternoon and poured, M] 
night STEVENSON. 2. Teares from her Los E 
1601. fig. It rain'd downe Fortune shqum pilh 
your head SHAKS. 3. They showered hin hath 
special honours (U.S.) 4. When 8 0 silks, 
11 5 the earth r brich 
with spangles shower d KEATS. r i 

Show-er-bath. 1803. A bath in b 
water from above is poured in a shoWe 
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the person. Also an apparatus for producing 
such a bath. 

Showery (fau*ri) a. 1591. [f. SHOWER 
sb. + I.] 1. Raining in showers; charac- 
terized by frequent showers of rain. 2. 
Causing or producing showers; bringing 
showers 1697. 3. Pertaining to, produced by, 
or resembling a shower or showers 1667. 

2. Tis not s. south, nor airy wester 1871. 3. 


Colours of the showrie Arch Mit. Hence 
Show. eriness. 
Showing (Jo.. in), vbl. sb. OE. If. Show 


v. + -ING.] 1. The action of SHOW v.; with 
vl., an instance of this, 2. Manner of putting 
a case; in phrases on this s., on one's own 8., 
etc. 1857. 3. A statement or presentation of 
figures, accounts, or the like. Chiefly U.S. 
1808. 4. U.S. An appearance or display of a 
specified kind 1890. 5. Outward appearance 
(arch, or Obs.) ME. 

4. Phr. To make a (good or bad) s. 

+Show-ish, a. Common in the 18th o. 


1671, Lt. SHOW sb. + -ISH*.] = SHOWY a. 
-1708. 
Showman (Jómien) 1734. [SHOW sh.] 


One who exhibits or is proprietor of a show. 

Show:manship. 1859. [f. prec. + -SHIP.] 
The art of being a showman; transf. the 
capacity for exhibiting one’s wares, capa- 
bilities, etc. 

Show--place. 1579. fl. A place for public 
shows or spectacles; à theatre. (Used as tr. 
Géatpov, circus, ete.) 1647. 2. A place (e.g. a 
large mansion or estate) which is regularly 
exhibited to visitors 1817. 

Show'room. 1616. [f. SHoW sb.] 1. A 
room used for the display of goods or mer- 
chandise. 2. pl. The rooms in a large man- 
sion which are regularly shown to visitors 
1863. 

Showy (foi), a. 1712. [f. SHOW sb. + -Y*.] 
Characterized by show. a. Of visible objects: 
Presenting an imposing or striking appear- 
ance; making a good display. b. Of imma- 
terial things, qualities, etc.: Brilliant, 
striking, ‘effective’. Of persons: Displaying 
brilliant talents, ete, 1728, 

a. Inferior but s. watches 1832. b. Forming 


friendships with every shewy adventurer that 
comer in your way 1782. Hence Showi-ly adv., 

Shrag (fræg), sb. Obs. exc. dial. 1552. 
[Parallel form to ScRAG 8b.“ See Sor-.] A 
twig; a branch lopped off. So Shrag v. 
trans. to lop, prune 1440. 

Shrapnel (jre-pnél), sb. 1804. [f. name of 
General Henry Shrapnel (1761-1842), who 
invented this shell during the Peninsular 
War.] A hollow projectile containing bullets 
&nd a small bursting charge which, when 
fired by the time fuse, bursts the shell and 
scatters the bullets in a shower. Also s. shell. 

Shred (fred), sb. [QE. *séréad (pl. séréada), 
Séréade, corresp. to OF ris. skréd hair-cutting, 
clipping of coin, OS. skród, MLG. schról, 
Schrül cut-off piece, OHG. serót (G. schrot); 
k. WGmc. *skraud- *skreud- *skrüd- cut; sce 
SHROUD 80. , SOREED.] 1. A fragment cut or 
broken off; a strip; a scrap. 2. In OE., pl. 
Parings (of fruit, etc.); in mod. use, a narrow 
Strip (of peel, vegetable, root, etc.) shaved so 
thin that it curls OE. 3. A fragment or strip 
of textile material cut or torn off; a small 
piece of cloth, a fragment of clothing; pl. 
scanty or ragged garments. late ME. b. 
transf. (of cloud, mist, etc.) 1894. 4. A 
length or end of gold or silver thread or lace. 
arch. 1450. 5. A fragment, small piece, scrap 
(ot Something immaterial). late ME. 
the Her clothes became ragged, and she mended 
p 2j with shreds of any colour 1850. Phr. Of 

reds (and patches), made up of rags or scraps; 
Tne, allus. ; A King of shreds and patches SHAKS. 
pen Bs oau in or into small fragments. To 
55 I ; to rend into small pieces; also fig. 
opted (fred), v. a. t. shredded, pa. pple. 
e e shred. (OE. séréadian, 

Sóréad; see prec.] tl. trans. To rid (a tree, 
Vine, vineyard) of superfluous growth; to 
Tuna —1762. 12. To lop off (branches), esp. 
Wu nubi —1725. fb. To cut or strip off; to 
te (a piece) from or out of -1823. 3. To cut or 
9255 into shreds or small thin strips or slices. 
1000 ME. 4. To divide into small portions 

- b. infr. To be reduced to shreds 1646. 
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5. trans. To cut in two, sever, as with 
scissors; chiefly with ref. to severing the 
thread of life. Now rare. 1565. 

3. S. very fine a pound of suet 1750. Machinery 
for washing and shredding rags 1890. 4. In- 
divisibles, such as can't be shread 1674. 5. When 
ye s. with fatall knife His line SPENSER. So 
Shre:dding vbl. sb. [O E. seréadung], tpruning or 
lopping of trees; coner. a fragment; a shred (now 
foren tpl. or collect. sing. prunings or loppings of 


Tees. 

Shred-pie. Hist. 1580. [prob. f. shred, 
ppl. a. of SHRED v.; cf. MINCED-PIE.] A 
mince-pie. 

Shrew (fri), sb. [OE. séréawa, sérēwa 
Shrewmouse, rel. to OHG. scrawaz dwarf, 
MHG. schrawaz, schrat, schrüuwel devil, Icel. 
Skroggr old man, Norw. skrogg wolf, skrugg 
dwarf, Sw. dial. skrugge devil, skragga.] Any 
of the small insectivorous mammals belong- 
ing to the genus Sorex or the family Soricidz, 
much resembling mice but having a long 
Sharp snout; a SHREWMOUSE. 

Shrew (Sri), sb." and a. ME. [perh. 
transf. use of prec., but poss. spec. applica- 
tion of a word meaning ill-disposed being.] 
tl. A wicked, evil-disposed, or malignant 
man; a mischievous or vexatious person; 
a rascal, villain. spec. the Devil.-1650. 12. A 
thing of evil nature or influence; something 
troublesome or yexatious —1620. 3. A person, 
esp. (now only) a woman given to railing or 
scolding or other perverse or malignant 
behaviour; freq. a scolding or turbulent wife 
ME. 

1, Such as were shrewes to their wiues DEKKER. 
2. Enmitie, hatred, and ill will is a s. 1620. 3. To 
A shrewe in the kitchin, a saint in the Church 
+B. adj. = SHREWD (in various senses); 
wicked, evil-disposed; shrewish —1638. 

TShrew, v. Also ’shrew. ME. lapp. f. 
prec.; cf. BESHREW v.] trans. To curse; = 
BESHREW 2. —1008. 

O vile proude cherl I shrewe his face CHAUCER. 

Shrewd (früd) a. (ME. schrewed(e, f. 
SHREW sb.! + -ED*, as in crabbed, dogged, 
wicked, wretched; but some of the senses sug- 
gest that the formation is a pa. pple. (zu) 
of SHREW v.] 1. Depraved, wicked; evil- 
disposed, malignant. Also, malicious, mis- 
chievous. dial. tb. Of children: Naughty 
1645. te. Of animals: Bad-tempered; 
vicious, fierce —1630. +2. Of material things 
(esp. animals): Mischievous, hurtful; dan- 
gerous, injurious —1621. 13. Of things: Of 
evil nature, character, or influence —1078. 
1b. Of reputation, opinion, meaning: Evil, 
bad, unfavourable —1664. tc. Poor, unsatis- 
factory 1616. +4. Of events, affairs, con- 
ditions: Fraught or attended with evil or 
misfortune; having injurious or dangerous 
consequences; vexatious, irksome, hard; (of 
a task) difficult, dangerous ~1821. 15. As an 
intensive, qualifying a word denoting some- 
thing in itself bad, irksome, or undesirable: 
Grievous, serious, ‘sore’ —1819. +6. Of per- 
sons and their actions: Severe, harsh, stern 
—1054. 7. Of a blow, ctc.: Severe, hard. arch. 
1481. 8. Of a weapon, pain, etc.: Sharp, 
piercing, keen. arch. 1642. 19. Of a sign, 
token, etc.: Of ill omen; hence, strongly 
indicative (of something unfavourable) 
—1732. 10. Of a piece of evidence: Hard to 
get over, ‘awkward’. arch. 1606. 111. Given 
to railing or scolding; shrewish. Also of 
language. 1661. 12. Cunning, artful. Now 
only: Clever or keen-witted in practical 
affairs; astute, penetrating, or sagacious in 
action or speech 1520. b. Of action, speech, 
ete.: tCunning, artful; characterized by 
penetration or practical sagacity 1589. 13. 
Of a suspicion or guess: Coming 'danger- 
ously’ near to the truth of the matter 1588. 

1. That shrew'd and knauish spirit Cal'd Robin 
Good-fellow SHAKS. Phr. S. turn, a mischievous 
or malicious act (arch.); ta piece of misfortune, an 
accident. b. L. L. L. V. ii. 12. 2. An Ant. .isa s. 
thing, in an Orchard, or a garden BACON. 4. Ah 
fowle, shrew'd newes SHAKS. 5. That is a s. loss 
Scort. 7. Me ERE hee made a s. thrust at 
your Belly SHAKS. 8. adrb. The ayre bites s.; it 
is an eager and An nipping winde SHAKS. 9. When 
a man is against reason, it is a s. sign reason is 
against him BERKELEY. 11. His curst and s. wife 
COVERDALE. S. words are sometimes improved 
into smart blows betwixt them FULLER. 12. A s. 
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observer 1867, A woman of s. intellect and mas- 
culine character 1880. 13. I have a s. idea that it 
is a humbug THACKERAY. Hence Shrew-d-ly 
adv., ness. 

Shrewish (frais), a. late ME. If. SHREW 
8b.* + -ISH'.] fl. Wicked, malignant —1481. 
2. Of a woman: Having the character or dis- 
position of a shrew; given to or charac- 
terized by scolding 1505. b. In wider sense: 
Ill-natured, ill-tempered; cross-grained 1596. 

2. Shee was a s. snappish bawd, that wold bite 
off a mans nose with an answere NASHE, Hence 
Shrew-ish-ly adv., ness. 

Shrewmouse (frū'maus). Pl. -mice. Also 
hyphened and as two words. 1572. = 
SHREW sb.! (See MOUSE sb. I. 1 b.) 

Shrewsbury (Sriz-, fro“ zbori). The name 
of the county town of Shropshire, used 
attrib. 

S. cake, a flat round crisp biscuit-like cake, 

Shriek (frik), sb. 1590. [t. next. Cf. 
SHRIKE sb.] An act of shrieking; a shrill, 
piercing, or wild cry expressive of terror or 
pain. Also, an utterance of loud high- 
pitched laughter. b. Applied to the wild cry 
of birds, etc. 1765. c. The loud high-pitched 
piercing sound produced by an instrument of 
music, the whistle of a locomotive, etc. 1599. 
d. fig. A hysterical exclamation 1853. 

Whose mournfull eryes and shreekes to heaven 
ascend Kyp. d. Virtuous shrieks of ‘flattery’, 
* meanness',. „and so forth KINGSLEY. 

Shriek (frik), v. 1507. [Also tshreak, 
tshrick; parallel to (dial. SCREAK v. (XV) = 
ON. skrekja; other shr- forms are (dial.) 
SHRIKE v. (XII) and shritch (Xin), repr. the 
base of OE. sérióéellan. Cf. SOREECH.] 1. 
intr. To utter a loud sharp shrill cry. a. of 
a human being in terror or pain; also, said of 
loud high-pitched laughter 1577. b. of the 
characteristic cry of certain animals 1567. c. 
of inanimate things 1596. 2. trans, To utter 
(a shriek); to utter (words) with a shriek or 
shrieks 1592. 3. To bring (oneself) into a 
certain condition by shrieking 1642. 

1. Ghosts did shrieke and squeale about the 
Streets SHAKS. b. The Owle shriek'd at thy birth. 
SHAKS. c. The winter wind, which shrieks 
through the bare branches RUSKIN. 3. I. .shriekt 
my self awake 1642. Hence Shrie:ker, one who 
shrieks or utters a shriek. 

Shriek-owl. Now rare. 1567. 
+ OWL sb.] The screech-owl. 

Shrieval (Sri-val), a. 1081. If. shrieve, obs. 
var. SHERIFF + AL.] Of or belonging to a 
sheriff. 

Shrievalty (fri'valti), 1502. [f. as prec. + 
-alty, repr. OFr. -alté (mod. -aulé), as in 
mayoralty, ete.) The office or dignity of 
sheriff; a sheriff’s jurisdiction or term of 
oftice, 

Shrift (rift), sb. Now arch. or Hist. [OE. 
sérift, corresp. to OFris. skrift, (M)Du. 
schrifi, OHG. scrift (G. schrift), ON. skript, 
skrifi, t. SHRIVE; see -.] +1. Penance im- 
posed by the priest after confession. —late 
ME. 2. In certain contexts = absolution 
OE. 13. A confessor 1038. 4. Confession to 
a priest; auricular confession; also, the 
sacrament of penance OE. 5. An instance of 
this; a confession on a particular occasion 
ME. 6. Confession (of sin or wrong); ad- 
mission (of guilt); revelation (of something 
private or secret) ME. 

2. I need no other s. Than mine owne conscience 
1635. 4. Zo come, go to 8., to resort to confession, 
seek the ministry of a priest in the sacrament of 
penance. 5. Phr. To make one's 8., to hear a 8. 
Short 8., orig. a brief space of time allowed for a 
criminal to make his confession before execution; 
hence, a brief respite; to give short 8. to, to make 
short work of. Hence Shrift v. trans. to shrive 


rare). 
(Shrrtt-rarther. Obs. exc. arch. ME. If. 
SHRIFT sb. + FATHER sb.] A confessor. 

Shrike (froik), 8b. 1 Obs. or dial. late ME. 
[f. SHRIKE v.] = SHRIEK sb. 

Shrike (froik), sb. 1544. [Of obscure 
origin; phonetically corresp. formations are 
OE. séric thrush, MLG. schrik corncrake, ON. 
sól|skrikja snow-bunting, Sw. shrika jay, rel. 
to vbs. cited under SHRIEK.] Any of the 
birds of the numerous species of the family 
Laniide, characterized by a strong hooked 
and toothed beak; the majority of them are 
insectivorous, but several species, as the 
(Great or European) Grey Shrike, Lanius 


[f. prec. 
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excubitor, prey upon mice and small birds. 
b. Applied to similar birds of other families 
(e.g. Prionopide), e.g. CUCKOO, DRONGO, 
SWALLOW s. 

Shrike (froik), v. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [See 
SHRIEK v.] = SHRIEK v. TOf birds: To pipe. 

Shrill (ri), sb. 1591. [f. SHRILL v.]! A 
shrill sound, ery, whistle, ete. 

Shrill (fri), a. and adv. [contemp. with 
SHRILL v.: superseding (dial) shille adj. and 
vb., OE. *séiell, schl, and *séiellan, séyllan; 
cf. LG. schrell, G. schrill, rel. to OE. séral- 
lellan, Du. schrallen, Icel. skrülla; f. Gmo. 
*skral- *skrel-.] A. adj. 1. Of voice, sound: 
Of a sharp high-pitehed piercing tone. late 
ME. 2. Emitting or producing a sound of 
this kind 1508, 3. Characterized or accom- 
panied by sharp high-pitehed sounds 1725. 
4. transf. Keen, sharp, pungent; poignant 
1608. 

1. The s. Matin Song Of Birds Mu. 2. The 
first larum of the cock's s. throat COWPER. Churl 
and noble, fair lady and s, fish-wife 1866. The 
blast of a 8. bugle Scorr. 3. Let winds be s., let 
waves roll high BYRON. 

B. adv. With a shrill voice or tone; shrilly. 
Now rare. ME. b. Qualifying a ppl. adj. used 
attrib. (usu. with hyphen) 1562. 

Through the high wood echoing s. Miur, b. The 
..S-piping reed Morris, Hence Shri-llish a. 
Shri-lly, a. (poet.) and adv. Shri-Iness. 

Sh (friD, v. ME. [See Scurm a.) 1. 
intr, Of a voice, cry: To sound shrilly. 
Hence of noises, the wind, or the like, or a 
Place echoing with sound. 2. To speak, cry, 
or sing with a shrill voice; to make a shrill 
noise 1440. 3. trans. To utter, give forth (a 
sound, cry, words) in shrill tones; to exclaim 
or proclaim with a shrill voice 1595. 

1. A wind, that shrills All night in a waste land 
‘TENNYSON. Breake we our pypes, that shrild as 
lowde as Larke SPENSER. The Ouzell shrills, the 
Ruddock warbles soft SPENSER, 3. Harke.. How 
poor Andromache shrils her dolour forth SHAKS. 

Shrimp (frimp). ME. [Obscurely related 
to MLG. schrempen contract, wrinkle, 
schrimpen wrinkle the nose, schrumpen 
wrinkle, fold (whence G. schrumpfen), MHG. 
schrimpfen contract, ON. skreppa slip away, 
and Sorimp v. Cf. ORIMP v.] 1. Any of the 
slender, long-tailed, long-legged (chiefly 
marine) crustaceans of the genus Crangon 
and allied genera, closely related to the 
prawns; esp. C. vulgaris, the common s., 
which inhabits the sand on the coasts of 
Great Britain and is an article of food. 2. A 
diminutive or puny person (rarely thing). 
Chiefly contempt. late ME. 

2. When he was a babe, a childe, a shrimpe, 
Thus did he strangle Serpents SHAKS. Hence 
Shri. mper, one who catches shrimps; also, a 
vessel engaged in shrimping. Shri-mping gerund 
and vbl, sb. catching Shrimps. Shri'mpish a. 
diminutive, puny, insignificant, 

Shrine (froin), sb. [OK. sérin = OFris. 
skirn, MLG. schrin, MDu. schrine (Du. 
schrijn), OHG. scrini (G. schrein), ON. skrin; 
Gmc. — L. scrinium case or chest for books or 
papers] fl. A box, coffer; a cabinet, chest 
21658. 2. The box, casket, or other reposi- 
tory in which the relics of a saint are pre- 
served, Also, a tomb-like erection of rich 
workmanship, enclosing the relics of a saint. 
OE. b. A receptacle containing an object of 
religious veneration; occas. a niche for 
sacred images 1526. 3. A case or casket for a 
dead body; also, a tomb or cenotaph of an 
elaborate kind. late ME. 4. fransf. That 
which encloses, enshrines, or screens, or in 
which something dwells. late ME. 5. A 
Place where worship is offered or devotions 
are paid to a saint or deity; a temple, church 
1629. b. fig. in contexts referring to the 
veneration or idolizing of some person or 
“2 Tho Micaoles at the Shr 

. The Miracles at the Shrines and Sepulchres o 
the holy Martyrs 1638. 4. You living e of 
enclosed in stately s. Of growing trees SIDNEY. 
5. Apollo from his s. Can no more divine MILT, b. 
Worshippers at the s. of Mammon! 1853, 

Shrine (froin), v. ME. If. prec.] 1. trans. 
To enclose (relics) in a shrine; to provide (a 
saint or deity) with a shrine or sanctuary. 
Now rare. 2, To enclose, envelop, engird, as 
a shrine or sanctuary does the body or the 
image of a saint 1577. 3. To enshrine in one's 
heart or thoughts 1579. 
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1. Believe a Goddess shrin'd in ev'ry tree POPE. 
2. Th’ Almightie Father where he sits Shrin'd in 
his Sanctuarie of Heav'n secure Mrz. In painting 
her I shrined her face Mid mystic trees ROSSETTI. 
3. The man of real genius. has the feeling of truth 
already shrined in his own breast HAZLITT. 

Shrink (frink), v. Pa. t. shrank (frænk), 
pa. pple. shrunk (fronk). [OE. sérincan, 
corresp. to Sw. skrynka wrinkl le (OSw. 
skrunkin pa. pple. shrivelled, wrinkled), 
Norw. skrekka, skrokka.] I. intr. 11. To 
wither or shrivel through withdrawal of 
vital fluid or failure of strength —1611. 2. To 
become reduced in size, volume, or extent; 
esp. to contract through heat, cold, or mois- 
ture. Also with up, away. ME. b. Of atextile 
fabric: To contract when wetted 1483. 3. To 
draw the limbs together, bring the body into 
a small compass; to cower, huddle together; 
(of the body) to contract as with pain, fear, 
or cold; (of a plant) to shrivel or curl up OE. 
4. In immaterial sense: To be contracted or 
reduced in extent; to be drawn together into 
certain limits 1449. 5. To move backward, 
retire, or retreat into a cavity, shelter, or 
place of refuge; to draw oneself or itself in. 
late ME, 6. To withdraw from à place or 
position, esp. in a secret or furtive manner; 
to turn aside, away, back, etc. furtively or 
nimbly; to slip or slink away. Now rare. late 
ME. 7. To draw back or give way so as to 
avoid physical contact or conflict; to recoil 
through physical weakness or lack of 
courage or with abhorrence from 1513. tb. 
To give way; to collapse —1616. 8. To refuse 
or hesitate to act in the face of anything 

irksome, grievous, horrible, or distasteful; to 
recoil mentally or morally 1470. 19. To be a 
deserter or rebel; to fall away from duty or 
allegiance, or from a person —1594. 

1. His synewis shronke and withdrewe them 
CAXTON. 2. When a body of water is cooled, it 
shrinks in bulk HUXLEY. b. Patent flannel, which 
does not s. in washing 1879. 3. Isaac shrunk 
together, and was silent SCOTT, 4. Are all thy 
Conquests, Glories, Triumphes, Spolltss Shrunke 
to this little Measure? SHAKS, 5. Jorian. .shrunk 
in and became impenetrable as a hedgehog 
READE. 7. She shrunk back from his grasp SCOTT. 
b. Cor. v. iv. 20. 8. His herte is stablished, he 
will not shrencke COVERDALE Ps. 112:8. Opinions 
which he never shrunk from expressing 1891, 9. 
Rich. IIT, v. iii. 222. 

II. trans. 1. To cause to contract or be 
reduced in size, volume, or extent; to cause 
to contract by moisture, heat, or cold; to 
cause (a limb, sinew, plant) to wither or (the 
skin) to wrinkle. Also with up. late ME. b. 
spec. To treat (a textile material) with water 
so that it may not shrink after it is made up 
1856. c. Mech. To cause (a piece, e.g. the tyre 
of a wheel) to be fixed tightly on (to) another 
(which it is intended to fit) by heating it, 
slipping it into place when sufficiently 
expanded, and then rapidly cooling it 1839. 
2. To draw (the body, the limbs, oneself) 
into a smaller compass. late ME. 3. In 
immaterial sense: To reduce to smaller 
limits or compass 1628. 14. To cause to with- 
draw or disappear; to draw in (the horns, the 
claws); also with back, up. Hence allus. 
1713. 5. To draw (the head, hand, etc.) 
aside, back, or away in a furtive, ashamed, or 
retiring manner. Now rare. 1489. +b. = 
1 10 v. 3 —1720. 

- To shrinke mine Arme vp like a wither'd 
Shrub SHAKS. Return Alpheus, the dread voice is 
pee That shrunk thy streams MILT, 2. Her body 

uge she shrank MORRIS. 3. Logical cobwebbery 
shrinks itself together CARLYLE. 4. The Libyc 
Hammon shrinks his horn MILT. 5. b. Phr. To a. 
up one’s shoulders: to shrug one’s shoulders; fig, 
(with at) to regard with displeasure, aversion, or 
indifference. Hence Shrink sb, an act of shrink- 
net or 9 DNE One who shrinks or 

om duty, E, pnk- 
N |y, danger, or the like, Shri-nk. 

Shrinkage (fri-nkéds). 1800. If. SHRINK 
v. + -AGE.] 1. The act or fact of shrinking; 
reduction in the size or volume of a sub- 
stance or material due to contraction such as 
is caused by heat, cold, or wet. 2. The 
amount of such contraction or loss in bulk, 
volume, or measurement 1862. b. Gun- 
making. In shrinking on hoops or tubes, the 
difference between the inner diameter of the 
outer cylinder and the outer diameter of the 
inner cylinder 1891. 3. Of immaterial things: 
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Diminution or reduction in quantity, 
amount, or size; depreciation or decrease in 
value; the amount of this 1879. 

3. The failure is attributed to bad debts, s. in the 
value of goods, and the withdrawal of capital 1879, 

Shrive (Jreiv), v. arch. Pa. t. shrove 
(ró*y), pa. pple. shriven (fri'v'n. [On, 
sérifan impose as a penance = OFris, skriva 
write, impose penance, OS. skriban, OHG, 
scriban write, prescribe (Du. schrijven, G, 
schreiben write, spell); WGme. str. vb. = L. 
scribere write.] I. trans. In OE. (const. dat.) 
To impose penance upon (a person); hence, 
to administer absolution to; to hear the con- 
fession of. b. absol. or inir. To perform the 
office of a confessor; to exercise the ministry 
of absolution; to hear confessions (rare) OE, 
2. pass. To ‘take shrift”; to be confessed; to 
make one's confession and receive absolution 
and penance OE. 3. refl. To make one’s con- 
fession, go to confession, confess ME. 4, 
intr. To confess one's sins, go to confession 
ME. 5. trans. To reveal, disclose -1818, 6, 
To relieve (one) of a burden 1604. 

1. Giue me leaue To shriue her; lest shee should 
dye vn-absolu'd 1633. 2. You ought first to bee 
shriven of one of the Monkes 1570. 3. Let me 8. 
me clean, and die TENNYSON. 4. And who art 
thou, thou Gray Brother, T! I should s. to 
thee? ScoTT. 6. A. tomb; Such as to look on 
shrives The heart of half its care R. BRIDGES. 
Hence Shri-ver, one who shrives, a confessor, 
Shri-ving vbl. shrift, 

Shrivel (fri-v'D, v. 1588. [poss. of ON. 
origin (cf. Sw. dial. skryvla wrinkle)] 1. 
intr. To become contracted and wrinkled or 
curled up, as from great heat or cold. Also 
with up. away. b. transf. and jig. To be 
reduced to an inanimate or inefficient con- 
dition; (of a person) to shrink physically or 
mentally 1680. 2. trans. To cause to be 
shrunk into wrinkles. Often with wp. 1608. 

1. That his nose might be shrivelled with cold 
1798. b. Undeveloped faculties that s, for want 
of using 1887. 2. A fire from heaven came and 
shrivell'd up Their bodies SHaxs. Hence Shri-vel 
sb. something shrivelled up. 

Shriven (fri-v’n), ppl. a. 1846. 
of SHRIVE v.] Confessed, absolved, 

Shroff (frof), sb. 1618. [Anglo-Ind. alt. of 
the source of saraf, ult. Arab. sarráf, L. 
sarafa exchange.! A banker or money- 
changer in the East; in the Far East, a native 
expert employed to detect bad coin, Hence 
Shroff v. trans. to examine (coin) in order to 
separate the genuine from the base. Shro. ff. 
age, the commission charged for shroffing 
coin. 

Shroud (fraud), sb.' [OE. scrüd, corresp. 
to ON. skrúð and skrüoi fittings, gear, textile 
fabric, etc., f. Gme. *skrüó- *skreud- cut; see 
SHRED sb.) tl. A garment; an article of 
clothing; sing. and pl. (one's) clothes, 
clothing 1638. 2. The white cloth or sheet 
in which a corpse is laid out for burial; à 
winding-sheet 1570. By association with 
the black of mourning, shroud has recelved 
the epithet sable 1637. 13. A place or dwelling 
which affords shelter; a shelter, esp. one à 
a slight or temporary kind —1657. 4. d 
(rarely sing.) A crypt, vault. Now Hist. ep 
15. Shadow, shade; fig. protection -1611. 2 
A thing serving as a covering or protection; 
a covering, screen, veil, ‘cloak’, disg E 
Now somewhat rhet. 1558. 7. techn. a. Wit 5 
of the two annular plates at the periphery he 
a water-wheel, forming the ends © the 
buckets 1759. b. A rim or flange cast on 
ends of the teeth of a gear-wheel 1797. à 

2. Bid fair peace be to my sable srowd 910 
Soon the grave must be your home And your í thin 
suit as. COWPER. 3. Run to your shrouds, Wc 
these Brakes and Trees MILT. 4. A church JOY. 
the ground, like to the shroudsin Pauls Hef ain 
5. Ant. & Cl. iens um ERA 8. 0 
sweepi estward 1850. . 

Comb. s. brase, a memorial brass in which the 
deceased is represented in his s.; -plate = b, a 

Shroud (fraud), sb.“ late ME. I 
use of prec.] pl. A set of ropes, usu. in. DAE 
leading from the head of a mast and Sed 
to relieve the latter of lateral strain; 910 
form part of the standing rigging of ® these 
Also collect. sing. b. sing. Any one of 
1748. E 

Shroud (fraud), sb3 Now dial but in 
[Formally identical with SHROUD sb.’ 


[pa. pple. 
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sense derived from the sense *to cut* of the 
root.] a. collect. sing. and pl. Loppings of a 
tree. b. (chiefly pl.) A branch or bough. 

Shroud (fraud), v.“ ME. If. SHROUD sb.!] 
1. trans. To clothe; to adorn, deck —1520. 
2. To give shelter or housing to; to shelter. 
arch. 1450, b. intr. To take shelter or refuge. 
arch. 1579. 13. To cover so as to protect; to 
screen from injury or attack; to afford pro- 
tection to —1810. +4. To conceal in a secret 
place or in à secret manner —1642. 5. To hide 
from view, as by a veil, darkness, cloud; to 
cover so as to conceal; to screen, veil. late 
ME. 6. In immaterial sense: To screen from 
observation; to veil under an appearance or 
‘show’; occas. with implication of disguise 
or concealment for an evil purpose. late ME. 
7. To put a shroud on (a corpse), lay in a 
shroud; hence, to prepare for burial, bury 
1577. 8. Mech. To furnish (a water-wheel, 
cogs) with shrouds 1834. 

2. Ill wast thou shrouded then, O patient Son of 
God Mur. b. I will here shrowd till the dregges 
of the storme be past SHAKS. 4. I'll shrowde my 
selfe behinde the Arras SHAKS. 5. The hills, 
shrouded in grey mist 1902. 6. Its proceedings 
were impenetrably shrouded from the public eye 
1838. 7. He has been shrowded—full three 
hundred Years 1718. Hence Shrou-ding vbl. sb. 
the action of the vb.; Mech. the shrouds of a 
wWater-Wheel. 

Shroud (fraud), v.“ local. 1577. lf. 
SHROUD sb.'] trans. To lop (a tree or its 
branches); occas. absol. 

Shrove Monday. 1450. [See SHROVE- 
TIDE.] The Monday before Shrove Tuesday. 

fShrove Sunday. 1463. [See next.] Quin- 
quagesima Sunday —1 

Shro-ve-tide. late ME. [Abnormally f. 
pa. t. stem shróv- of SHRIVE v. + TIDE sb.] 
The period comprising Quinquagesima Sun- 
day and the two following days, ‘Shrove?’ 
Monday and Tuesday. 

Shrove Tuesday. 1500. [f. as prec.] The 
Tuesday immediately preceding Ash Wed- 
nesday; often called pancake day. tb. allus. 
A time of merriment —1621. 

Shro-ving, vbl. sb. Obs. exc. dial. 1537. 
If. shrove- in SHROVE-TIDE + -ING'] The 
keeping of Shrove-tide; the merrymaking 
characteristic of this season; festive re- 
joicing, 

Shrub' (rob). late ME. [OE. sérubb and 
sérybb shrubbery, underwood, app. rel. to 
NFris. skrobb broom, brushwood, WFlem. 
schrobbe climbing wild pea or vetch, Norw. 
Skrubba, dwarf cornel, Da. dial. skrub brush- 
wood. Of. Scnun ab.] 1. A woody plant 
smaller than a tree; spec. in Bot. a perennial 
plant having several woody stems growing 
0 the same root. +2. = SORUB sb. II. 2. 

2. The Gyants in grace, as well as the weak and 
shrubs BUNYAN, 

Shrub? (frob). 1747. E- Arab. Surb, šarāb, 
f. Sariba to drink; cf. SHERBET, SYRUP.] 1. A 
Prepared drink made with the juice of orange 
or lemon (or other acid fruit), sugar, and 
Tum (or other spirit). 2. U.S. A cordial or 
syrup made from the juice of the raspberry, 
With vinegar and sugar 1860. 

Shrubbery ([rp-bori) 1748. t. SHRUB! + 
CERY.] 1. A plantation of shrubs; a plot 
Planted with shrubs. 2. Shrubs collectively 
or in a mass 1777. 

Shrubby (fro-bi), a. 1540. [f. SHRUB' + 
-Y-] 1. Having the habit, growth, or size of 
a shrub 1581. b. In specific names of plants, 
often rendering L. fruticosus 1597. 2. Of the 
1 8 of or eonsisting of shrubs 1540. 3. 
105 A planted, or overgrown with shrubs 
598. 4. Characteristio of a shrub 1776. 
or A lowe shrubbie boggie wood 1633. 3. Due 

est it rises from this s. point Mir. 
of Shruft. 1541. [perh. — G. schroff fragment 

Srl Old brass (or copper) 1825. 

hrug (frog) sb. 1460, [f. SHRUG v. J fl. 
EN pull, shake. 2. A raising and con- 
ion of the shoulders to express dislike, 

Bu indifference, or the like 1594. 

mm e is a lively man, full of chat, and foreign 
hd and gestures MME. D'ARBLAY. 

Am ug (frog), v. late ME. [Of unkn. 

cold n.] 1. intr. To shiver; to shudder for 

E or fear. Now rare or Obs. 2. To raise 

Contract) the shoulders, esp. as an 
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expression of disdain, indifference, dis- 
claiming responsibility, etc. 1450. 3. trans. 
To raise and contract (the shoulders) in this 
way 1547. +4, intr. (and refi.) To move the 
body from side to side as with uneasiness, or 
as a gesture of joy or self-satisfaction; to 
fidget about 1652. 5. To jerk, pull or tug up. 
U.S. 1807. 

1. He will be chill, and s. for cold 1580. 2. I was 
quite shocked for her, and could only s. in dismay 
Mme. D'ARBLAY. 3. He..shrugs his shoulder 
when you talk of Securities STEELE. 

Shrunk (fronk), ppl. a. 1530. [pa. pple. 
of SHRINK v.] Contracted or reduced in size; 
drawn together into à smaller compass. 
(Now rare in attrib. use.) So Shrunken 
ppl. a. OE. 

lShuba (Jü-bà). 
gown or greatcoat. 

Shuck (fok), sb. Chiefly dial, and U.S. 
1674. [Of unkn. origin.] 1. A husk, pod, or 
shell; esp. the outer coverings or strippings 
of Indian corn, chestnuts, hickory nuts, etc. 
b. The shell of an oyster or clam 1881. 2. As 
a type of something valueless 1847. 3. pl. As 
an interj. of contempt or indifference 1885. 

Shuck, v. U.S. 1819. [f. SHUCK sb.] trans. 
To remove the shucks from (corn, etc.). 
Shu; cker, one who shucks oysters or clams. 

Shudder (fv-doa), sb, 1607. f. next.) An 
act of shuddering; a convulsive tremor of the 
body occasioned by fear, repugnance, or 
chill. 

Phr. To give one the shudders. 

Shudder (fn-dox), v. IME. shod(d)r = 
MLG. schóderen, MDu. schüderen, frequent. 
(see -En*) f. Gmc. *sküd- shake, repr. also in 
OFris. schedda, OS. skuddian, OHG. scutten 
(G. schütten).] 1. intr. To have a convulsive 
tremor of the body caused by fear, abhor- 
rence, or cold; hence, to tremble with horror 
or dread. 2. To move tremulously, vibrate, 
quiver 1849, 

1, I shuddered, and drew involuntarily back, 
when. I saw Mr, Burke MME. D'ARBLAY. My 
mind shudders when I think of her awful, awful 
situation THACKERAY. Hence Shu-dderingly 


adv. 

Shuffle (fv-t’l), sb. 1628. [f. next.) Tl. 
A shifting from one place to another; an 
interchange of positions —1092. 2. A tricky 
exchange or alternation (of argumenta, ex- 
pedients, etc.) 1041. 3. An evasive trick, 
evasion, subterfuge 1628. 4. Movement of 
the feet along the ground without lifting 
them; a gait characterized by such move- 
ment 1847. 5. A dance of a rude kind, in 
which the feet are shuffled along the floor 
1659. 6. The act of shuffling playing-cards; 
also ellipt. (a player's) turn to shuffle 1651. 

1. The unguided agitation and rude shuffles of 
Matter BENTLEY. 2. Life becomes a mere s. of 
expedients 1860. 3. You'll answer it now, yes or 
no, plain word and no s. 1893. 4. The bear.. 
dancing him from side to side in its heavy s. 
L. HUNT. 5. Double 8.: one in which two movements 
of the same kind are made by each foot alter- 
nately; also fig. 

Shuffle (fn-t'D, v. 1532. [- or cogn. with 
LG. schuffeln walk clumsily or with dragging 
feet, based on Gme. *skuf-; see SHOVE v., 
-LE, and cf. SCUFFLE v. ] 1. intr. To move the 
feet along the ground without lifting them, 
so as to make a scraping noise; to walk with 
such a motion of the feet; to go with clumsy 
steps or a shambling gait. Also said of the 
feet. 1598. b. To move restlessly or fidget in 
one's seat 1881. C. trans. To move (the feet) 
along the ground or floor without raising 
them 1576. d. To perform (a dance or a 
dance-step) with a shuffle. Also absol. or 
intr. 1818. 2. To manipulate (the cards in a 
pack) so as to change their relative position. 
Formerly freq. in allusive use, fo s. the cards 
= to manipulate matters. Also absol. and 
intr. 1570. 3. To push along, about, or 
together in a disorderly mass or heap, or in a 
manner suggesting the shuffling of feet 1567. 
4. To huddle or jumble together indis- 
criminately, incongruously, or without order 
1570. 5. To smuggle (a thing) in or into 
(something else); to thrust in somehow or 
other 1565. tb. To remove, put aside or 
away in a hurried, secret, or underhand 
manner 1754. c. To bring, put, or thrust 
into or out of a position or condition in a 


1591. [Russ.] A fur 
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haphazard, underhand, or shirking manner, 
or by rough-and-ready means 1628. d. To s. 
off: to get rid of evasively; to shirk (a duty 
or obligation) 1601. 6. intr. or refl. To get in, 
into, or out of a position or condition, by 
some means or other, in an underhand, 
shifty, or evasive manner 1565. b. To s. 
tover, through: to perform hurriedly or per- 
functorily, get through somehow 1656. tc. 
To make scrambling efforts, scuffle —1625. 
7. To act in a shifting or evasive manner; to 
shift one's ground in argument, ete. ; to make 
use of deceitful pretences or shifty answers 
1598. 18. To s. up, to get or put together 
hastily or in a perfunctory manner —1059. 
9. To put (a thing) off from one to another, or 
upon a person 1612. 10. To shift from one 
place to another; to move about this way and 
that 1694, 11. To put (a thing) inte a recep- 
tacle, put or take (a thing) on, off, ete. in a 
clumsy or fumbling manner 1694. b. infr. To 
get info an article of clothing in a clumsy or 
fumbling manner 1865. 

1. The Bear. .shuffling along at a strange Rate 
DE For. 2. [They] had shuffled their cards so cun- 
ningly as to be out of the reach of law 1643. They 
draw, they sit, they s., cut and deal CRABBE. 4. 
When Lots are shuffled in a Lap, Urn, or Pitcher 
1685. Good Days, bad Days so shuffled together 
LAMB. 5. b. Her Mother..hath appointed That 
he shall likewise s. her away SHAKS. c. Thus was 
he shuffled into your father's Employment 1729. 
d. When we have shufflel'd off this mortall coile 
SHAKS. 6. He shuffles out of the consequences by 
vague. charges of undue influence 1887. b. The 
service., was shuffled through..coldly and un- 
feelingly W. IRVING. €. Your life, good Master, 
Must s. for it selfe SHAKS. 7. I. am faine to s.: 
to hedge, and to lurch SHAKS. 9. Is he trying to 
s. off guilt from his own shoulders? 1875, 11. He 
shuffled off his slippers at the threshold DIS- 
RAELI, Hence Shurffler, one who acts in a shifty 
or evasive manner; one who shuffles cards. 
Shu-ffling vbl. sb. (in various senses). 

Shuffle-board: see SHOVEL-BOARD. 

Shu-ffling, ppl. a. 1590. f. SHUFFLE v. + 
-ING*.] 1. That shuffles in walking. Hence, 
of a walk, pace, gait: Consisting of or 
characterized by a shuffle. 2. Of persons: 
Given to shifty or evasive action or beh: 
viour 1616. b. Of action, conduct, speech: 
Evasive, shifty 1644. 

Hence Shu fflingly adv. 

Shun (Jon), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
shunned (fond). [OE. séunian (chiefly in 
d, onsCunian); a peculiarly Eng. vb. of 
unkn. origin.] t1. (rans. To abhor, detest, 
loathe —ME. 12. To seek safety by conceal- 
ment or flight from (an enemy, his pursuit, 
ete.) —1038. tb. To evade (a blow, missile) 
—1607. 3. To avoid (now always to avoid 
persistently or habitually) from repugnance, 
fear, or caution; to keep away from; to 
eschew, abstain carefully from ME. 4. To 
escape (a threatened evil, an unwelcome 
task) Now rare or Obs. ME. 15. intr. To 
shrink back physically; to move or go aside 
(so as to escape or evade some person or 
thing); to fly (from an enemy, etc.); also with 
aside, away —1600. 

2. b. I forewarn thee, s. His deadly arrow MILT. 
3. I would say, s. late hours BERKELEY. The 
tim'rous hare..Scarce shuns me COWPER. They 
rode on all day, shunning towns and villages 
MACAULAY, transf. Scarcity and want shall s. you 
SHAKS, 4. No man of woman born Coward or 
brave, can s. his destiny 1870. Hence Shu'nless 
a. that cannot be shunned. 

Shun! Abbrev. of attention! as a word of 
command, 

Shunt (font), sb. 1842. [f. next.] 1. An act 
of shunting 1884. 2. Electr. A derived circuit 
introduced to diminish the current flowing 
through the main circuit; esp. a resistance 
coil connected in parallel with a dynamo, 
etc.; more fully s. circuit, coil 1863. b. 
Telegr. A device for diverting the current 
from one line to another; a switch 1878. 3. 
Railways. A switch 1842. 4. Ordnance. Short 
for s. rifled gun, also, a curve in the rifling of 
a shunt rifled gun 1864. 

2. In s., connected so as to form a multiple 
current. 

attrib. and Comb.: s. dynamo, a s.-wound 
dynamo; s. line, road, a railway siding; -rifling, 
a method of rifling cannon so that the projectile 
undergoes a s. or lateral change of position in the 
process of loading; 80 8. (rifled) gun, etc.; -wound 
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a. having the s. circuit wound in parallel with the 
main circuit. 

Shunt (font), v. [ME. schunte, perh. a 
deriv. of SHUN v.] fl. intr. To start or go 
aside (so as to avoid some person or thing); 
to shy; to hang back —1550. 2. trans. To 
shove or push aside or out of the way. Also 
intr. of a thing, to move from its proper 
position, to give way. Chiefly dial. 1706. 3. 
To move (a train or some portion of it) from 
the main line to a side-track or from one line 
of rails to another; also to move back 1849. 
b. fig. To side-track; also, to get rid of 1858. 
4. intr. To move off the main line; to move 
from one line of rails to another 1851. 5. 
Elecir. To divert (a portion of an electric 
current) by means of a shunt; also, to divert 
current from (a galvanometer) 1873. 

3. b. Practically, General Peelis not shunted, but 
shelved 1858. Hence Shu-nter, a railwayman 
who shunts trains; a mechanical device to 
facilitate shunting; (slang) an able organizer. 

Shush, redupl. var. of SH int.; also (by 
contact with hush) as vb., to hush, be silent. 

Shut (fot), sb. 1400. [f. next.] 1. Some- 
thing which shuts off or closes up; esp. a 
hinged or sliding door or plate for closing an. 
aperture, 2, The action, time, or place of 
Shutting. Chiefly poet., the close (of day), the 
closing in (of evening). 1607. 3. A join, mend, 
splice; a weld, the line of junction of two 
pieces of welded metal 1721. 

2. When the chill rain begins at s, of eve KEATS, 
3. Cold s., an imperfect weld due to chill; an 
imperfection in a casting, caused by the flow of 
liquid metal on a chilled surface. 

Shut (fot), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. shut. 
[OE, scéyltan = OFris. skella, (M)LG., 
(M)Du. schutten shut up, obstruct - WGmo. 
“skulljan, f. *skut- *skeul- SHoor.] +1. trans. 
To put (a lock, bar, bolt, etc.) in position so 
as to fasten a door, etc, 1633. 12. To fasten 
(a door or aperture) with a lock or bar —1825. 
3. To bring (a door, gate, window, lid, eto.) 
into the position in which it closes the aper- 
ture ME. b. intr. for refl. Of a door, etc.: To 
close of its own accord, or by some unseen 
agency. Also, to admit of being shut, or of 
being shut in a specifled manner 1470. 4. 
trans. To close (the eyes, mouth) by bringing 
together the outward covering parts. ME. 
5. To close by folding up or bringing to- 
gether of parts (e.g. a book, a clasp-knife, 
one's hand). Also intr. for refi. late ME. 6. 
trans. To weld (cf. SHUT sb. 3) 1490. 7. To 
close (an aperture) by placing something 
upon it or by drawing something across it; 
to stop up (a road) with obstacles or barriers. 
late ME. 8. To prevent access to or egress 
from (a place, building, etc.) by closing the 
doors or apertures. Now rare exc. in lo s. a 
shop. ME. 9. To enclose, secure, or confine 
(a person or thing) in or within a place, 
building, or receptacle; to put in a place and 
shut the door. Also refl. ME. +10. a. To bar 
or exclude (a person) from some possession 
or enjoyment; to restrain from doing some- 
thing -1719. b. To separate (one thing) from 
another; to cut off from view. Now rare. 
1697. 11. To set free from, relieve of (some- 
thing troublesome). Obs. exc. pass. (dial. 
and collog.). 1500. 

3. The Gate used to be kept shut 1737. She.. 
shut her own door briskly on herself THACKERAY. 
transf. Resistance to power, has shut the door of 
the House of Commons to one man BURKE. 4. 
fig. To s. (one's) eyes to, against, on, to ignore, 
refuse to recognize or consider; That man is to be 
pitied who can s. his eyes to facts KINGSLEY, To 
8. (one’s) mouth, to cease from speaking, to hold 
one's tongue; so (vulgar) to shut (one’s) head, face, 
To s. (another's) mouth, to render unable to speak, 
reply, find fault, disclose secrets, etc. 5. The 
Scene Shuts DRYDEN. She. .shut the piano 1863, 
I cant s. the clasp of my journal 1905. 7. They 
would. for ever s. the Passage into Abyssinia 
JOHNSON. 8. Bank-Holiday with the shops of 
London shut 1886. To 8. one's purse, ete., against, 
to refuse help to. 9. You s. yourselves within your 
pank walls and garden gates RUSKIN. 10. b. A 

urn in the road shut them from his sight 1831. 
11. Phr. To be, get shut of, to 8. one’s hands of: to 
be rid of, free from. 

With advs. S. down. a. intr. To be closed with 
a lid; to come close down like a lid. Of fog, night; 
To come down and blot out the view. b. trans. To 
close by lowering, etc. c. To close (a manufac- 
tory). d. absol. To stop working. S. in. a. trans. 


To prevent access to or confine (a person or thing) 


1988 


by shutting a door, etc. or closing a receptacle. 
Also refl. b. To enclose with a barrier, hem in. 
fe. intr. Of the day, evening, etc.: To close in, 
grow dusk. d. To be closed in (to the view). 
S. off. a. trans. To prevent the passage of; to 
cut off (steam, etc.) by the closing of a valve or 
tap. b. To cut off, separate from. S. out. a. 
trans. To exclude (persons, also commodities, 
light, air) from a place, situation, circumstances, 
etc.; to deny (a person) right of entry to a place, 
etc. b. To screen from view. S. to. trans. To 
close (a door); tto shoot (a bolt); also intr. for 
refl, S. up. a. trans. To place or store away in 
a closed box or other receptacle; to keep from 
view or use; to confine within bounds. b. (a) To 
confine (a person or animal) in prison or some 
kind of restraint; to keep in seclusion; to hem (a 
person) round in order to prevent his escape. 
Also, (chiefly refl.) to shut the door on (a person 
within a place, room, etc.) to prevent access; 
pass. to be closeted with. (6) In some games of 
skill: To surround (the pieces of an opponent) so 
that a move becomes impossible without capture. 
c. To close (an entrance, aperture, etc.); to pull 
(a door, window, ete.) to. Also occas. to shut 
permanently (the eyes, mouth). Now rare. d. To 
close, prevent aecess to or exit from (a place, 
house, shop, room, etc.): Agric. to close (a 
meadow) to pasture, in preparation for a hay 
crop; to close (a box or other receptacle); Naut. 
to stop the leaks in (a ship). To s. up shop, see 
SHOP sb. e. To close (something) by folding 
together; to fold (something) up. Also intr. for 
refl. f. intr. Of a person: To bring one's remarks 
to a close ow rare). g. trans. To cause (a person) 
to stop talking, to reduce to silence. h. intr. To 
shut one's mouth, to stop talking (collog. or 
slang). 

Shute (fiat). dial. 1790. [Partly a dial. 
form of SHOOT sb., partly a variant spelling 
of CHUTE.] 1. A channel or open trough for 
conveying water, esp. to a lower level; a 
gutter fixed beneath the eaves of a building. 
2. A steep (artificial) channel or enclosed 
passage, down which ore, coal, grain, ete. is 
‘shot’ to reach a receptacle below 1847. 


Shut-eye (fn-toi). slang. 1919. f. SHUT 
v.] Sleep. 
Shutter (fv-tə1), sb. 1542. lf. SHUT v. + 


-ER*] I. gen. One who or something which 
shuts. 2. spec. a. A movable wooden or iron 
screen, applied to the outside or the inside 
of à window, to shut out the light or to 
ensure privacy or safety 1083. b. A folding 
cover hinged to a picture-frame in order to 
protect the pieture from light, dust, etc. 
1700. c. Photogr. A device for opening and 
closing the aperture of a lens in order to 
regulate the duration of the exposure 1802. 
d. Founding. A gate or movable partition 
designed to cut off the passage to a mould. 
from the channel in which the molten metal 
flows 1856. e. pl. Organ-building. The louvre 
boards forming one or more sides of the 
swell-box, which regulate the volume of 
sound from the swell-organ 1881. f. A lid or 
slide for obscuring the light of a lamp or 
lantern 1910. 

2, a. To put up the shutters, to bring one's busi- 
ness to a close for the day or permanently. Hence 
Shurtter v. trans, to close with a s.; refi. to close 
oneself in, shut oneself off, with shutters. 
Shurttered (fr'to1d) ppl. a. closed or provided 
with shutters. 

Shuttle (p. t'), 8b. [repr. OE. séytel dart, 
arrow, corresp. to ON. skutill harpoon, bolt 
i= Gmo. *skutilaz, f. *skut- SHOOT; see -LE.] 
1. A dart, missile, arrow. OE. only. 2. An 
instrument used in weaving for passing the 
thread of the weft to and fro from one edge 
of the eloth to the other between the threads 
of the warp ME. 3. íransf. a. A thread- 
carrying device in the form of a weaver's 
Shuttle, used for knotting, tatting, and em- 
broidery 1767. b. A reciprocating thread- 
holderin a sewing-machine, which carries the 
lower thread through the loop of the upper 
one to make a lock-stitch 1846. c. A curved 
type-bar (in some typewriters) guided into 
position by a race 1911. 4. A shuttlecock. 
Also the game, Obs. exc. in Badminton. 1440. 
5. fa. A trochoid shell. b. In full weaver’s s., 
a shuttle-shell, esp. Radius volva; also, the 
BS E this gastropod. 1750. 

,Comb.: s. armature Electr. an armatur 
like an elongated shuttle, the wires pee 
longitudinally in grooves: -box, (a) the cavity 
in the side of a s. to hold the spindle; (5) a tray 
or case at the end of the s.-race to receive the s.; 
-race, the ledge or track along which the s. 
passes; -shell, a gastropod of the genus Radius; 


SHY 


strain, a train running a short distance to and 
fro, as on a short branch-line. 

Shuttle (fr-t'D, sb.“ 1440. [f. SHUT v. + 
-LE.] 1. A floodgate which opens to allow the 
flow and regulate the supply of water in a 
mill-stream. Also, a similar gate in a drain, 
2. A small gate through which metal is 
allowed to pass from the trough to the mould 
1858. 

Shuttle (fv-t’l), v. Obs. exc. dial. 1550, f. 
SHUTTLE sb. ] I. trans. To move (a thing) 
briskly to and fro like a shuttle. Also, to 
throw swiftly. 2. intr. To go or move back- 
wards and forwards like a shuttle; to travel 
quickly to and fro 1823. 

1. A face of most extreme mobility, which he 
shuttles abouti. .n a very singular manner while 
speaking CARLYLE. 

Shuttlecock (fnt'lkok) sb. 1522. f. 
SHUTTLE sb.' + COOK sh. 1] 1. A small piece of 
cork, or similar light material, fitted with a 
crown or circle of feathers, used in the game 
of *battledore and shuttlecock’, and also in 
badminton. 2. The game (more fully 
batiledore and s.) in which the shuttlecock is 
hit baekwards and forwards between two 
players using the battledore, or by one 
player into the air as many times as possible 
without dropping it 1599. 3. quasi-adj. Light, 
tossed hither and thither 1660. 

1. fig. This Reform question ought not to be 
made the s. of party 1858. Hence Shurttlecock 
v. trans. to throw, send backwards and forwards 
or to toss like a s.; intr. to move or go backwards 
and forwards. 

Shy (foi) sb. Pl. shies. 1791. [f. Suv 
v. 1] A sudden start aside made by a horse, 
ete. when it sees an object that frightens it. 

Shy (foi), sb.* collog. Pl. shies. 1791. [f. 
Suv v.] 1, A quick, jerking (or careless) 
throw, as of a stone, etc. b. Coco-nul s.: a 
form of amusement (with the attendant 
paraphernalia), which consists in throwing 
balls at coconuts 1003. 2. jig. a. A ‘fling’ at 
a person or thing 1840. b. A trial, an experi- 
ment; a ‘shot’ 1848. 

1. Jack-in-the-box—three shies a penny 
DICKENS. 2. b. Have a s. at putting the case 
plainly to me 1881. 

Shy (foi), a. (OE. sééoh = OHG. *scioh, 
MHG. schiech (G. scheu is a new formation) 
:- Gme. *skeux(w)az, whence also OHG. 
sciuhen (G. scheuen shun, scheuchen scare), 
Cf. EscHEW. For the phonology cf. THIGH.) 
fi. Easily frightened or startled —1048. b. 
dial. Of a horse: Skittish; high-mettled 1787. 
2. Easily frightened away; difficult of 
approach owing to timidity, caution, or dis- 
trust; timidly or cautiously averse to 
encountering or having to do with some 
specified person or thing 1600. 3. Fearful of 
committing oneself to a particular course of 
action; chary, unwilling, reluctant 1028. b. 
Averse from admitting (a principle), or from 
considering (a subject). Const. of. 1641. 14. 
Cautiously reserved; wary in speech —1091. 
5. Shrinking from self-assertion; sensitively 
timid; retiring or reserved from diffidence; 
bashful 1672. 6. transf. a. Of plants, trees, 
etc.: Not bearing well 1823. b. U.S. Short 
(of), lacking 1895. 7. collog. or slang (now 
rare or Obs.) Of questionable character, 
disreputable, ‘shady’ 1849. b. Doubtful in 
amount or quality 1850. 

2. Princes are (by wisdome of State) somewhat 
shye of their Successors WOrrox. The cattle. 
were not s. of us 1748. Phr, To be or look 8. on ol 
at, to regard with distrust or suspicion. 3. Be & 
of loving frankly THACKERAY. Phr. To fight si 


see FIGHT v. 4. Meas, for M. Wr. ji. 198. % 
People too s. or too stupid to talk 1859. rau 
S. recesses of the lake DE QUINCEY. 6. The 


seems to be a s. blossomer 1836, 7. Gambling 
hells and s. saloons 1908. b. The dinner, I owt 
is s., unless I come and dine with my frien 
THACKERAY. Shy--ly adv., -ness. 

Shy (foi), v.' 1050. [f. pre 
tala. sudden fright or aversion; to make & 
difficulty, ‘boggle’ about doing something 
to recoil, shrink. Now usu. felt as transi 
from 2. 2. Of a horse: To shrink oF 8 
back or aside through sudden fear Rb à 
To s. off: to slip away in order to avo e 
person or thing; fig. to find a means jd 
evasion 1792. 4. trans. To shun or aN St 
1802. 5. To render timid or shy; to {righ 
off 1845. 


1. intr, TO 


SHY 


1. Finding I shied, he left me alone MME. 
D'ARBLAY. 2. The horse shyed from the boar 


Scorr. 

Shy (Joi), v. Chiefly collog. 1787. [Origin 
obscure.) 1. intr. To throw a missile, esp. 
carelessly or by a jerk. Const. at. 2. trans. 
To fling, throw, jerk, toss 1828. 

1. To s. at a cow within six feet DE QUINCEY. 

Shylock (Joi-ok). 1894. The name of the 
Jewish money-lender in Shaks. Merchant of 
Venice; hence allus., an extortionate usurer. 

Shyster (foi-ster). U.S. slang. 1850. 
[Origin obscure.] A lawyer who practises in 
an unprofessional or tricky manner; esp., one 
who preys on petty criminals; hence, any 
one who conducts his business in a tricky 
manner. 

Si (si). 1728. [- Fr. si — It. si, supposed to 
be made from the initials of Sancte Iohannes, 
for which see Ur.] Mus. In solmization, the 
seventh note of the scale. 

Sial (soiül) 1924. lf. S(LICON + AL(U- 
MINIUM.] Geol. That part of the crust of the 
earth (lithosphere) represented by the con- 
tinental blocks. 

Sialagogue (soiüligog), sb. and a. Also 
sialogogue. 1783. (- Fr. sialagogue, f. Gr. 
ca» saliva + dywyds leading, drawing 
forth.] Med. A. sb. A medicine which’ pro- 
duces a flow of saliva. B. adj. Inducing a 
flow of saliva 1855, 

Siamang (soi-imen). 1822. [Malay, si- 
(y)ümang, f. dmang black.] A species of large 
ape (Hylobates syndactylus), with long black 
hair, found in Sumatra and the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Siamese (soiiimi-z), a. and sb. 1693. f. 
Siam + -ESE.] A. adj. 1, Of or pertaining to 
Siam or its inhabitants. 2. S. twins, two 
male natives of Siam, Chang and Eng (1814— 
1874), who were united by a tubular band in 
the region of the waist 1829. b. Twin; closely 
connected or similar 1833. B. sb. 1. A native 
of Siam 1693. 2. The language of Siam 1808. 
Hence Siame:se v. trans. to join, unite, or 
couple, after the manner of the Siamese 
twins, 

Sib (sib) sb. Now rare. [OE. sibb = 
OFris. sibbe, OS., OHG. sibbia (M)HG. 
sippe), ON. *sif (pl. sifjar kinship), Goth. 
sibja; related to next.] 1. Kinship, relation- 
ship. 12. Peace, amity, concord —ME. 

Sib (sib), a. and sb.? 10 E. sib(b = OFris. 
sibbe, MDu. sib(b)e, OHG. sibbi, sippi, ON. 
pl. fem. sifjar, Goth. un|sibjis; of unkn. 
Origin] A. adj. 1. Related by blood or 
descent. Now ohiefly Sc. or arch. b. transf. 
Olosely related in some way 1500. 2. Related 
by blood or kinship to (or fit) a person 
ME. B. absol. as sb. a. As pl. Kinsfolk, 
relatives OE. b. A kinsman or kinswoman 


m 1. The deuyll and she be syb SKELTON. B. b. 
gon goody, gossip, cater-cousin and s. BROWN- 

Si'bbens (also -ans, -ins), 1792. Variant 
of SIVVENS. 

Siberian (səibi»-riän), a. and sb. 1719. [f. 
Siberia + -AN.] A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to, 
Characteristic of, Siberia. 2. In spec. applica- 
ions. as S. crab (apple), dog, pine, etc. 1763. 

B. sb. 1. A native of Siberia 1719. 2. pl. 
Shares in Siberian gold-mines 1906. 

Sibilant (si-bilánt), a. and sb. 1669. [- L. 

üans, -ant-, pr. pple. of sibilare hiss, 
1 See -ANT.] A. adj. 1. Having a 
r issing sound; of the nature of, charac- 
erized by, hissing. spec. in Path. 2. Making 
1 79 or whistling sound 1802. 
EA he dry bronchial rhonchus. .includes two 

rieties, the s. and sonorous rhonchus 1833. 
end gb. A speech-sound having a hi: 

H ct; a sound of the nature of s. 1822. 
ence Si-bilance (rare), a hissing sound. 
teats: (si-bile't), v. Also fsibillate. 
Rat [- sibilat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. sibilare; 
ane unge inir. To hiss; to utter a 

„ sound, Hence Si-bilatory (- 
ernten 4. of the nature of, marked or 
Dressed by, hissing 

1 Šibilation (sibilé-fon) Also fsibill-. 
3o [- late L. sibilatio(n-, f. as prec.; see 

ON.] The action of hissing or whistling; a 

or whistling sound. 


1989. 


The sharp fitful sibilations of t] 
grasses on the barren places 1202 . 

Sibilous (ei-biles), a. 1768. [f. L. sibilus 
adj. + -ovs.] Hissing, sibilant. 

Sibling (si-blip 1897. [Modern use of 
OE. sibling relative; see SIB sb.* + -LING!.] 
pl. Children having one or both parents in 
common. 

Sibyl (sibi. ME. I- OFr. Sibile (mod. 
Sibylle) or med.L. Sibilla, L. Sibylla, Sibulla 
— Gr. LH, explained in the Doric form, 
ZwBóMa, by Jerome, as for deofovAn ‘divinely 
wise'.] 1. One of various women of an- 
tiquity who were reputed to possess powers 
of prophecy and divination. (usu. with 
initial cap.) 2. A prophetess; a fortune- 
teller, witch. (Now usu. with a small s.) 1589. 

1. The spirit of deepe Prophecie she hath, 
Exceeding the nine Sibyls of old Rome SH. 
2. Thou art no Sibill, but from fury speak’st, 
Not inspiration; we reguard thee not 1632. 

\\Sibylla (sibi-li). ME. [L.] = prec. 1. 

Sibylline (si-biloin), a. and sb. 1579. [- 
L. Sibyllinus, f. Sibylla SIBYL.] A. adj. 1. 
Pertaining to, uttered or written by, one or 
more of the Sibyls. (usu. with initial cap.) 2. 
Oracular, occult, mysterious 1817. 3. 
Excessive, exorbitant. (In allusion to the 
Sibyl who sold three books to Tarquinius 
Superbus at the price of the original nine.) 
1859. 4. Resembling a Sibyl 1837. 

3. My terms are Sybilline 1859. 

B. sb. pl. The Sibylline books or oracles 


1875. 
Sibyllist (si-bilist). 1605. [- late Gr. 
One who 


ZijuMworis; see SIBYL and sg. 
believes in the Sibylline prophecies; esp. 
applied to the early Christians who accepted 
the Sibylline writings as genuine. 

Sic (sik), a. Sc. and north. late ME. [Re- 
duced form of swik, swilk; sce SUCH a.) = 
SUCH a. 

Sic (sik), adv. 1887. [L. sic so, thus.] A 
parenthetical insertion used in printing 
quotations or reported utterances to call 
attention to something anomalous or 
erroneous in the original, or to guard against 
the supposition of misquotation. 

lSicca (si. Kü). Anglo-Ind. 1019. [- Hind. 
sikka — Arab. (Pers.) sikka die for coining, 
impression on money. See SEQUIN.] S. 
rupee, orig. a newly-coined rupee, and there- 
fore of full standard weight; latterly, a 
rupee coined under the Government of 
Bengal from 1793, and legally current till 
1836, of a greater weight than the East India 
Company's rupee. Also ellipt. 

Siccative (si-kütiv), a. and sb. 1547. l 
late L. siccativus, f. siccare to dry; see 
-ATIVE.] A. adj. Having the property of 
absorbing moisture. B. sb. A substance that 
dries up moisture, esp. as used in oil- 
painting; a dryer 1825. So fSPccate v. 
trans. to make dry. f Sicca : tion, the action 
or process of drying. à 

+Si-ccity. 1477. - L. siccitas, f. siccus dry; 
see -ITY.] Dryness —1849. 

The s, and drines of its flesh SR T. BROWNE. 

Sice (sois), size (soiz). late ME. [- OFr. 
sis (mod. siz) :- L. sex six.] 1. The number 
six marked upon dice; a throw in which the 
die turns up six. 2. Sice point. In back- 
gammon, the sixth point from the inner end 
of each table 1552. 13. slang. Sixpence 
-1709. 

1. Sice cinque, a throw with two dice turning up 
six and five. Similarly s. quatre, trey, deuce. Size- 
ace, sice-ace, a throw with two dice turning up six 
and one; also, ta variety of backgammon. 

+Sicer. ME. [- eccl. L. sicera; see CIDER.] 
Intoxicating liquor, strong drink —1623. 

Sich(e, obs. or dial. ff. SUCH. 

Sicilian (sisi-liin), a. and sb. 1513. T. L. 
Sicilia -- -AN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
Sicily or its inhabitants: characteristic of 
Sicily or the Sicilians 1611. 

Sicilian Vespers,..a general Massacre of all the 
French in Sicily, in the Year 1282; to which the 
first Toll that call'd to Vespers was the Signal 


1728. 
B. sb. 1. A native of Sicily 1513. 12. = 


SICILIANA (rare) -1728. 

lSiciliana (sisilia-ná). Also pl. -ane. 
1724. [It., fem. of Siciliano Sicilian.] A 
dance of the Sicilian peasantry, resembling a 
jig; the music for this. 


SICKENING 


lISicilienne (sisilien). 1881. [Fr., fem. of 
sicilien Sicilian.] 1. A fine poplin made of 
silk and wool. 2. A mohair fabric 1908. 

Sick (sik), a. and sb. [OE. séoe = OFris. 
siāk, OS. siok, OHG. sioh (Du. ziek, G. siech), 
ON. sjükr, Goth. siuks - Gme. *seukaz, of 
unkn. origin.] A. adj. I. 1. Suffering from 
illness of any kind; ill, unwell. Now chiefly 
literary, official (e.g. in the services), and 
U.S. tb. Of parts of the body: Not in a 
sound or healthy state —1821. 2. Having an 
inclination to vomit, or actually vomiting 
1614. 

1. In this meane while, king Henry waxed 
sicker and sicker GRAFTON. fig. Thou lyest in 
reputation sicke SHAKS. Phr. S. man, a term 
frequently applied, during the latter part of the 
19th c., to the Sultan of Turkey, b. At last his 
Third Finger was s. 1700. 2. O lend me a bason, 
I am sicke, I am sicke B. Jonson. fig, The noon 
of summer made The valleys s. with heat 1856, 

II. fil. Spiritually or morally ailing; cor- 
rupt through sin or wrong-doing 1788. 2. 
Deeply affected by some strong feeling, a& 
sorrow, longing, envy, repugnance or loath- 
ing, producing effects similar or comparable 
to those of physical ailments OE, b. slang. 
Disgusted, mortified, chagrined 1853. 3. 


Prov. 13: 
heart of Ruth, when s. for home She stood in 
tears amid the alien corn K Ears. b. How s, he 
was when the jury. gave five hundred pounds 
damages against him 1853. 3. The world is s. of 
such societies 1842. 

III. 1. Mentally affected or weak. Now 
rare. ME. 2. Of things: Out of condition in 
some respect; corrupted or spoiled. late ME. 
3. Of a sickly hue; pale, wan 1592. 4. 
Accompanied by illness or sickness; denoting 
sickness 1593. 5. a. Appropriated or given up 
to, occupied by, one or more persons in a 
state of illness, as s.-bay, -berth, ete, 1748. b. 
Of or pertaining to, connected with, persons. 
suffering from illness, as s.-allowance, -club, 
-cookery, etc. 1595. 

2. Renish [wine]. commonly goes s, in June, if 
not rack’d 1703. fig. The enterprize is sicke 
SHAKS, 3. Rom. d Jul, 11. ii. S. 4. Now comes the 
sicke houre that his surfet made SHAKS, 5. a. 
S. H, à place set apart in a ship for invalids or 
wounded men 1846, 

B. absol. or as sb. I. absol. as pl. Those who, 
such as, are suffering from illness OR, 12. A 
person suffering from illness —1799. 3. tA 
disease or illness; a fit of sickness; a sickening 
(rare). ME. 

1. Ther is phisique for the seke GOWER. 2. Then 
sayd he vnto the sicke of the palsey TINDALE 
Matt. 9:6. Hence Si'ckless a, free from sickness 
or ill-health. 

+Sick, v. ME. |f. Siek d.] 1. intr. To 
suffer illness; to fall ill, sicken —1597. 2. 
trans. To cause to sicken; to make ill 1645. 

Sick (sik), v.“ Also sic. 1885. [dial, var. 
of SEEK v.] 1. trans. Of a dog: To set upon, 
attack. Chiefly in imperative. 1890. 2. To 
incite or encourage (a person) to attack, 
Const. with on adv. or prep. 1 

Si'ck-bed. late ME. [Sick d.] 
upon which a person lies ill. 

Sicken (sik’n), v. ME. If. Sick a, + -EN*.] 
1. intr. To become affected with illness, to 
fall ill or sick. Also const. of or with. 2. a. 
To feel faint with horror or nausea; to revolt 
or experience revulsion af something 1601. 
b. To grow weary or tired of a thing 1782. 
c. To pine with yearning; to long eagerly 
1802. 3. trans. To affect with illness; to make 
sick 1613, 4. a. To give (one) a sickener; to 
make (a person) sick or tired of a thing 1797. 
b. To affect with nausea, loathing, or disgust 
1825. c. To render faint with fear or horror 
1821. 

1. Wes. to shun sicknesse when we purge SHAKS. 
fig. Speckl'd vanity Will 8. soon and die MILT. 
2. a. I hate, abhor, spit, sicken at him TENNYSON. 
c. His strong heart. .sickened with excess of love 
SHELLEY, 3. His fetid breath sickened me 1902, 
transf. The pool was still; around its brim The 
alders sickened all the air 1876, 4. a. The Blen- 
heim,..gave us a respite, and sickened the Dons 
NELSON. Hence Si'ckener, something which 
mauseates or disgusts; an overdose or excess of 
anything; a sickening experience. 

Sickening (si. K nin), ppl. a. 1725. [f. prec. 
vb. + Id.] 1. Falling or turning sick. 2. 
That causes sickness, nausea, or faintness; 


A bed 


SICKER 


that disgusts or revolts; repulsive, loath- 
some 1789. Hence Si-ckeningly adv. 

Sicker (si-koi), a. and adv. Now Sc. and 
n. dial. [OE. sicor = OFris., OS. sikor 
(MDu. seker, Du. zeker), OHG. sihhur (G. 
sicher); early WGme. - late form *sicurus of 
L. securus SEOURE.] A. adj. I, 1. Free from 
danger or harm; secure, safe. 2. That may 
be depended on; certain OE. 3. Firm, un- 
shaken, fast; stable ME. 4. Indubitable; 
absolutely certain. late ME. 5. Certain of its 
effect; effective ME. II. t1. Having assured 
possession or prospect of something. —1719. 
2. Fully assured or convinced ME. B. adv. 
11. With security; safely; confidently —1440. 
2. Assuredly, certainly, without doubt ME. 
3. Effectively, strongly, firmly 1450. 4. 
Securely; without risk of falling or shifting 
1586. Hence Sickerness, the quality or 
state of being s. (Obs. exc. Sc.) 

Si-ckerly, adv. Now Sc. and m. dial. 
[Late OE. sicerlice; see prec., -Ly*.] t1. With 
certainty —1586. 2. Without doubt; certainly 
ME. 3. With assurance; confidently ME. 
4. Securely ME. 5. In a stable or steady 
manner. late ME. 6. With certainty of result 
ME. 7. Sharply, severely, smartly 1596. 

2. And sikurly sche was of gret disport CHAUCER. 

Si-ckish (si-kif) a. 1581. [f. SICK a. + 
ASH. 1. Somewhat ill or sick; indisposed. 
2. Somewhat nauseating 1817. 

A sweet, s. eflluvium 1817. Hence Si*ckish-1y 
adv., ness. 

Sickle (si. K . [OE. sicol, sicel = MLG., 
MDu. sekele, sikele (Du. zikkel, OHG. 
sichila (G. sichel) — var. *sicila of (Campanian) 
L. secula (cf. It. segolo pruning-hook), f. 
secare out.] 1, An implement resembling a 
reaping-hook, but with a serrated cutting- 
edge. 2. Something having the curved or 
crescent form of a sickle; e.g. a form of spur 
or gaff for a fighting-cock 1459. b. Applied 
to the crescent moon, ete. 1657. C. A group 
of stars in the constellation Leo 1882. 

1. Oft did the harvest to their s. yield GRAY. 
2. b. Ere the silver s. of that month Became her 
golden shield TENNYSON. 

Comb.: s.-bill, any of various birds having a 
highly curved bill, e.g. a curlew; -moon, the 
crescent-moon; -pod, an Amer. species of rock- 
cress. Hence Sickled (sik'ld) ppl. a. provided 
with a s.; cut by means of a s. Si'ckler, a 
reaper, 

tSi'cklewort. 1450. [f.p rec. + WORT!) 
a, The scarlet pimpernel. b, = SELF-HEAL. 
—1803. 

Si'ck-list. 1794. [Stok d.] An official list 
of sick persons, esp. soldiers or sailors. 
Colloq. phr. On the s., ill. 

Sickly (sikli, a. ME. [prob. after ON. 
sjukligr; see SICK a., -LY'.] 1. In a poor state 
of health; not robust or strong. b. Of the 
mind: Weak, disordered 1741. 2. Of con- 
ditions, etc.: Connected with, arising from, 
characterized by, ill-health. late ME. +3. 
Pertaining to sickness or the sick —1814. 4. 
Marked by the occurrence or prevalence of 
Sickness; unhealthy 1602. 5. Causing sick- 
ness or ill-health; producing discomfort or 
nausea 1604, 6. Of light, colour, etc.: Faint, 
feeble 1695. 7. Of feelings, etc.: Weak, 
mawkish 1700. 

1, Feeble and s. children 1894. 2. A s. Com- 
pinining Life they lead 1704. 3. She at your s. 

ouch wil wait Swirr. 4. This Physicke but 
prolongs thy s. dayes SHAKS. 5. Dense gray mists 

..enshrouding the pretty village in their s. 
vapours 1882. 6. The s. winter sun was feebly 
trying to shine 1888. 7. The fastidiousness of s. 
taste 1805. Hence Si'cklied a. rendered s. or 
mawkish. Si'ckli-ly adv., -ness. 

Sickly (si-kli), v. 1602. [f. SICELY a.] trans. 
a. To cover over with a sickly hue. Chiefly 
fig. and in direct echoes of Shaks. b. To 
render sickly or pale 1763. 

1. a. The Natiue hew of Resolution Is sicklied 
o're, with the pale cast of Thought SHAKS. b. 
dt with age, and sour'd with self-disgrace 


Sickness (si-knés). OE. [f. SICK a. + 
-NESS.] 1. The state of being sick or ill; the 
condition of suflering from some malady; 
illness, ill-health. 2. A particular disease or 
malady OE. b. A defect in wines 1674. 3. A 
disturbance of the stomach manifesting itself. 
in retching and vomiting 1604. 4. fig. Utter 
disgust or weariness 1779. 
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1. Noble Anthony, not sickenesse should detaine 
me SHAKS. 2. The Causes. .of ev'ry S. that infects 
the Fold DRYDEN. 4. When the spirit is sore 
eu even tired to s. of the janglings. .of the 
wor! . 

Sick-nurse, sb. 1821. [SICK d.] A nurse 
who attends upon the sick. Hence Sick- 
nurse v. inír. to act as a 8. 

fSicle. ME. [- OFr. sicle — late L. siclus 
— Gr. olkdos, o(ylos — Heb.; see SHEKEL.] A 
shekel —1649. 

llSida (sei-dá). 1753. [mod.L. — Gr. alen 
some water-plant.] Bot. A genus of mal- 
vaceous plants of a woolly or downy charac- 
ter, indigenous to warm climates; a plant of 
this genus, esp. S. rhombifolia or Queensland 
hemp. Also S.-weed. 

Si-ddow, sirdder, a. Now dial, 1602. [Of 
unkn. origin.] Soft, tender, mellow. Chiefly 
of peas, grain, or other vegetables. 

Side (seid), sb.! [OE. side = OFris., OS. 
side, OHG. sila (Du. zijde, zij, G. seite), ON. 
sida : Gme. »siod, prob. f. *sidaz adj. ex- 
tending lengthways, long, deep, low (see 
SIDE d.); rel. to OE. sip late, etc. (see SINCE).] 
I. 1. Either of the two lateral surfaces or 
parts of the trunk in persons or animals, 
extending between the shoulders and the 
hips; the corresponding parts in fishes, rep- 
tiles, eto. b. Used with reference to genera- 
tion or birth. (Cf. LOIN sb. 2 b.) arch. OE. 
c. In phrases denoting the effect of exertion 
in speaking (after L. latera), or boisterous 
mirth 1604. 2. In phrases denoting close 
proximity to a person (properly to one hand 
or the other), as by one's s. OE. 3. One of the 
lateral halves of the body of an animal, or 
the part about the ribs, used for cooking. 
Now chiefly in s. of bacon. ME. 

1. His brawny sides, with hairy bristles arm'd 
SHAES, fig. I haue no Spurre To pricke the sides 
of my intent SHAKS. c. Laughter holding both his 
sides MILT. 2. Let us forth, I never from thy s. 
henceforth to stray MLT. Phr. S. by 8., close 
together and abreast of each other; in later use 
also of things. 3. A great dish of s. of lamb PEPYS. 

II. 1. One or other of the two longer 
(usually vertical) surfaces or aspects of an 
object, in contrast to the ends, or of the two 
receding surfaces or aspects, in contrast to 
the front and back OE. b. One or other of 
the bounding lines or surfaces of any right- 
lined figure or object. late ME. c. In a 
rounded, cylindrical, or spherical object, a 
part of the surface having a particular aspect. 
OE. 2. That part of the framework of a ship 
or boat extending from stem to stern 
between the gun-wale and the main-wale or 
the water-line OE. 3. a. The slope of a hill 
or bank, esp. one extending for a consider- 
able distance ME. tb. The outskirts of a 
wood, town, ete. —1750. 4. a. The bank or 
Shore of a river or water; also, the land or 
district bordering on a river ME. b. A sur- 
face serving to enclose or bound à space or 
hollow 1474. 5. One or other of the two 
surfaces of a thing having little or no 
appreciable thickness; also, the inner or 
outer surface or aspect of a thing. late ME. 
6. a. A page of a book or writing. Obs. or 
arch. 1530. b. Tanning. Either half of a hide 
which has been cut down the middle of the 
back 1703. 7. An aspect or view of something 
immaterial 1449. 

1. I trow there are but two sides of a long table, 
and two ends 1628. b. The sides of each triangle 
1863. c. Woodpeckers explore the sides Of rugged 
oaks for worms COWPER. 3. a. The shatter'd s. 
Of thundring ZEtna MILT. 4. a. By the Silver s. 
Of some cool Stream DRYDEN. RIVER-, SEA-, 
WATER-side: see these words, b. Dauid and his 
men remained in the sides of the caue 1 Sam. 
24:3. 5. I knowe on whiche syde my breade is 
buttred 1546. 7. The ridiculous s. of everyone 
CARLYLE. b. On the (so-and-so) side, rather 
so-and-so, 

III. 1. Place or direction with ref. to some 
central point; a point of the compass OE. 
2. One or other direction to either hand of an 
object, space, or imaginary line; the position, 
space, or area implied in this OE. 3. The 
space lying to either hand of, or in any 
direction from, a specified place, point, etc. 
late ME. 4. a. In phrases denoting position, 
movement, or inclination away from a cen- 
tral line or point, e.g. on or fo one s., ASIDE 
1580. b. Billiards. Direction given to a ball 
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by striking it at a point not directly in the 
middle 1873. 5. A part of a place or thing 
lying in one or other direction from a centre 
or median line. late ME. b. A region or dis- 
trict, or the inhabitants of this. (Cf. country- 
side.) late ME. c. A portion of à building set 
apart for particular persons or purposes ME. 
6. The line or limit, on either side, up to 
which something extends ME. 

1. fig. On that s. he multiplied his precautions, 
and set double watch MACAULAY. Phr. On each 
or every 8., on all sides. 2. Suppose the beam 
should dip on the wrong s. COWPER. Phr. On 
either or each 8., on both sides. 3. On the East s. of 
the Groue SHAKS. fig. On the windy s. of Care 
SHAKS. This s., used by Europeans and Ameri- 
cans for the side of the Atlantic on which they 
happen to be. Similarly, the other s. 4. Phr. On 
the $. (orig. L. S.), as a subordinate occupation. 
5. The other s. a'th City is risen: why stay we 
prating heere? SHAKS. c. The female ‘side’ of a 
prison gives more trouble..than the male 1904, 

IV. 1. Used to denote the action, attitude, 
etc., of one person, or a set of persons, in 
relation to another or others ME. b. One of 
the two alternative views which may be 
taken of a question, problem, argument, etc. 
1597. c. A division of a school devoted to a. 
particular class of studies 1884. 2. The 
position or interests of one person, party, 
etc., in contrast to that of an opposing one 
ME. 3. Kinship or descent through father or 
mother. late ME. 4. One of the parties in a 
transaction, battle, or debate; a political 
party; a faction. late ME. b. One of the 
parties in an athletie or sporting contest or 
game of skill. No s., the announcement of 
the conclusion of a game of football. 1545. 5. 
a. One of the two divisions of a choir 1519. 
b. At Cambridge, a body of students under 
the supervision of a college tutor 1852. 

1. I was sorry on my s. for the occasion I had 
given him STERNE. b. There are two sides to the 
question 1884, c. The Classical s, 1884. 2. To be 
ever of the loosing s. 1668. Phr. On (one's) s. To 
take a (or one’s) s., take sides. 3. Distantly related 
to the Rochesters by the mother’s s. C. BRONTË, 
4. 5000 of each s, killed on the place 1676. 

attrib. and Comb, 1. General: as s.-aisle, -altar, 
etc., f. armour, band, comb, etc.; s.-bough, 
-branch, -shoot, etc.; 8.-blow, -jump, etc. ; s.-eleva- 
tion, Front, ete. 8.-effect, -issue, etc. 2. Special: 
as s.-arms Mil, weapons worn at the s., as 
dagger, sword, or bayonet; -axe, an axe with a 
handle slightly bent to one s.; -bet, a bet of one 
s. against another; «car, (a) a conveyance In 
which the seats face to the sides; a jaunting-ear; 
(b) a car for passengers, attachable to the 8. of a 
motor-cycle; (c) a kind of cocktail; -dish, à 
dish which is accessory to the principal one in à 
course; -drawn a., sketched from the s.! drum, 
a drum which is slung at the s. of the performer; 
-face, the human face in profile; a view or 
representation of this; -hill (now U.S.) a hillside, 
an acclivity; -land, a strip of land lying along 
the s. of a ploughed field; also attrib., sloping; 
-look, an oblique look, a s.-glance; -note, a note 
made or placed at the 8. of a page; -pocket, à 
pocket in the s. portion of a garment (esp: a 7705 
or jacket); -rail, a rail placed or fixed at the s. 0! 
something; -seat, (a) the mode of sitting on 
horseback which accompanies a s.-saddle; (b) in 
a vehicle, etc. a seat in which the occupant has 
his back against the s. of the vehicle; -splitter, 
a very funny story, farce, etc.; -splitting d., 
that convulses with merriment, extremely funny; 
also as vbi. 8b. -stroke, (a) a stroke used in 
swimming on the s., the arm remaining always 
in the water; (b) an incidental or subsidiary 
operation of an act; -tackle U.S., in footbat 
one or other of two players stationed at each en 
of the rush-line; -tool, a tool cutting on the 8« 
used in wood-turning; -view, a view of anything 
obtained or taken from the s,; -wheel attrib., of 
steamers, having paddle-wheels at the sides: 
hence -wheeler; Work, (a) in fortification, à 
lateral work; (b) the action of bounding side- 
wards, on the part of a horse. f 2 

Side (said), sb. slang. 1878. [perh. identi 
cal with prec. Cf. next 3.] Assumption o 
superiority, swaggering conduct or attitude. 
Freq. to put on s., to give oneself airs. 

Side (seid), a. Now Sc. and n. dial. [OE. 
sid, MDu. side, zide, ON. sidr, f. *sidaz SIDE 
a.) fl. Large, ample, spacious, extensive 
-late ME. 2. Extending lengthways; long 
OE. 3. Haughty, proud 1508. 

2. A street so 'syde-and-wyde' that there re 
elbow-room for everyone in Boulder in it dn 
3. The haire of their head long, their beards 8. a 
overgrowne HOLLAND. tSide-robe = LONG zoe 

corals s.-coat (now dial.), a long coat, a grea 
coat. 
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Side, adv. [0 E. side, MLG., MDu. side; 
f. sid SIDE d.] 1. To a great distance or 
length; far. Chiefly in wide and s., far and 
wide. —1621. 2. Low down; towards or on 
the ground —1538, 

1. For the Grecian Colonies were diffused farre 


and neere, wide and 8. 1621, 

Side (səid), v. 1470. [f. SIDE 6b. J I. trans. 
11. To cut or carve (a pig or haddock) into 
sides —1854. 2. To walk or stand by the side 
of; to be side by side with 1613. b. fig. To 
equal, match 1603. 13. To support or 
countenance (a person) —1618. 4. refi. To 
take a side or party 1591. 15. To assign to 
one of two sides or parties. SHAKS. 6. dial. 
To put in order, arrange; to clear or tidy up 
1825. b. To clear away 1848. 7. Naut. To 
draw (a rope) over or out 1834, 8. To make of 
certain dimensions on the side; to square the 
sides of (timber) 1794. 9. To furnish (a 
structure) with sides 1868. 

2. The old benchers..might not be sided or 
jostled LAMB, b. He had sure read more., than 
any Man I ever knew, my Lord Falkland only 
excepted, who I think sided him CLARENDON. 

II. intr. 1. To take a side; to join or form 
sides or parties. Usu. const. with. 1000. 2. 
To move or turn sideways 1608. 

Hence Si'der, one who sides with a person or 
cause; a partisan, adherent. 

Si'deband. 1926. L. SIDE sb.' + BAND 
h. ] Wireless. The band of frequencies on 
either side of the carrier frequency. 

Side-bar. 1686. [SIDE sb.'] 1. Law. a. A 
former bar in the Outer Parliament House in 
Edinburgh. b. A former bar in Westminster 
Hall 1795. 2. A lateral bar or longitudinal 
side-piece, as in a saddle, carriage, etc. 1875. 

1. b. Phr. S. rule, a rule granted without formal 
application to the court; so called because moved 
for by the attorneys at the s, of the court, 

Sideboard (soi-dbó*id). ME. [SIDE 80. 1] 
1. fa. A table (esp. for taking meals at) 
placed towards the side of a room, hall, etc. 
—1726. b. A piece of dining-room furniture 
for holding side-dishes, wine, plate, etc., and 
often having cupboards and drawers 1071. 
2. A board forming the side, or a part of the 
side, of any structure 1611, 

Side-bone. 1819. [SIDE sb.'] 1. That part 
of the pelvis on either side of a bird or fowl 
which is easily separated from the backbone 
in carving; also sometimes, the scapula or 
Shoulder-blade. 2. Ossification of the side 
cartilages in a horse’s foot 1886. 

Side-box, sb. 1678. [SIDE sb.!] A box or 
enclosed seat at the side of a theatre. tb. 
The occupants of a side-box —1732. Hence 
iSite: box v. trans. to gaze at from a side- 

OX, 

Sided (soi-déd), ppl. a. late ME. [f. SIDE 
sb. and v. + -kp.] 1. Having sides; (esp. 
compounded with a numeral) furnished with 
(a specified number of) sides. 2. Naut. 
Having a (specified) dimension in the direc- 
tion contrary to that of the moulding 1794. 
3. Ot timber: Dressed on one or more sides 
1865, 

1. A Pentagon, or five-sided Figure 1731. Hence 
Si'dedness (chiefly in combs.). 

Side-door. (Stress var.) 1535. [SIDE sb.'] 
A door in the side of a building, garden, etc. ; 
a door on one side of, or subsidiary to, the 
main door. Also fig. applied to indirect, 
oblique, or illegitimate action. 

Si-de-glance, sb. 1011. [SIDE sb.] A 
glance directed sideways. b. fig. An indirect 
or slight reference 1831. So Si-de-glance v. 
jr de-light. Also side light, sidelight. 

10. [SDE sb.'] 1. a. Light coming from the 
side. b. fig. Incidental light or information 
on a subject 1871. 2. A window, or opening 
E light, in the side of a building, ship, 

‘amp, etc. 1827. b. A side-portion of a large 
ere a window by the side of a door or 
other window 1851. 3. Naut. A light carried 
9n either side of a ship under way in the 
night 1887. b. The lamp on either side of a 
oor vehicle 1912, 
in 195 The reader needs all the side-lights which 

Si-de-li 'wn upon its translated forms 1871. 
exte dii ine, sb. 1768. [SIDE sb.'] 1. A line 
thing ange along or towards one side of a 
elther on Space; spec. in Football, Tennis, eto. 
eta er of two lines bounding the pitch, court, 

^» at the sides. b. A railway or tramway 
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extending away from the main line 1898, 2. 
A line used for securing an animal by tying 
together the fore and hind leg on one side 
1831. 3. An auxiliary line of goods, trade, or 
occupation 1890. b. fig. Something sub- 
Bidiary to the main subject, line of action, 


etc. 1927. Hence Si-de-line v. trans. to 
secure (cattle, etc.) with a s. 
Sideling (soi-dlin), sb. late ME. If. SDE 


sb. + -LING'.] Tl. A strip or piece of land 
lying by the side of a larger portion or by a 
stream —1720. 2. A slope, esp. one along the 
side of which a track or road runs. local. 1808. 

Sideling (soi-dlin) adv. and a. ME. If. 
SIDE sb. + -LING*.] A. adv. 1. With a side- 
ward movement; in a side-long direction; 
sideways; obliquely. 12. On a side-saddle; 
facing to the side —1098. 

1. Hee hath the witte yet to enter s., like a. 
gentlewoman with an huge farthingall 1609. 
Crabs move s. SIR T. BROWNE. 2. Queen Anne. . 
being the first that taught women to ride s. on 
horseback 1612. 

B. adj. 1. Directed or moving sideways; 
oblique 1611. b. fig. Of speech, etc.: Indirect 
1789. 2. Having an inclination; sloping, 
steep 1611. 

2. It is a good plan to plough sidling ground in a 
circle 1854. So Si-delings adv. = A. 

Si-delong, adv. and a. Also side-long. 
1523. [alt. of SIDELING adv.; see -LONG.] A. 
adv. 1. Towards the side; sideways, obliquely 
1580. 2. To the side of; side by side; present- 
ing the side fo something 1643. 3. On the 
side; with the side to the ground 1667. 4. As 
prep. By or along the side of 1523. 

3. Side-long the plough beside the fleld-gate lay 
MORRIS, 

B. adj. 1. In a slanting direction; in a 
sloping position; inclining to one side; lying 
on the side 1597. b. spec. Of ground: Sloping 
1792. 2. Directed to one side or sideways 
1608. b. Glancing, moving, or extending 
sideways 1818. 3. Indirect; not straight- 
forward or open 1654. 

2. He gives a dreadful s. glance of suspicion 
THACKERAY. 3. Their s. Answers, and silly 
Excuses will not do 1697. 

Si'de-post. 1535. [SIDE sb. ] 1. One of the 


posts at either side of a doorway; a door- 
post. (Chiefly in echoes of the Bible.) 2. A 
post supporting a roof at or towards one side 


1025. 
1. Strike the lintel and the two side Ue with 


the blood that is in the bason Ezod. 12: 

-sider. 1841. Forming the second element 
in a comb. as near-s., a horse standing on the 
near side; hillsider, one living on a hillside. 

Sideral (sei-, si-dérül) a. 1594. [- L. 
sideralis, f. sidus, sider- constellation, star; 
see ALI. 1. Of or pertaining to the stars; 
sidereal,starry. 2. Coming from, caused by, 
the stars. Chiefly of malign influences. 1611. 

2. S. blast, Vapour, and Mist, and Exhalation 
hot Mur. 

+Si-derate, v. 1023. [- siderat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. siderari be planet-struck, f. sidus, 
sider- star, etc.; see -ATE*.] trans. To strike 
with malign (sidereal) influence, to blast. 
Chiefly pass., to be blasted, struck by 
lightning; fig. to be thunderstruck. —1079. 

Sidera:tion. Now rare. 1612. [- L. 
sideratió(n-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. Blasting 
of trees or plants 1623. 2. Sudden paralysis; 
complete mortification of any part of the 
body 1612. 3. Path. Erysipelas of the face or 
scalp 1828. 

Sidereal (soidi--rial), a. 1634. [f. L. 
sidereus (f. sidus, sider- star) + -AL'.] 1, Of 
or pertaining to the stars 1647. 2, Star-like, 
lustrous, bright (rare) 1634. 3. Of periods of 
time: Determined or measured by means of 
the stars. 1681. 4. Of planetary or lunar 
motion: Relative to the stars 1815. 5. Con- 
cerned with the stars 1833. 

1. That general Astronomy which includes our 
whole s. system SPENCER. 3. The Sydereal year 
is the space of time, in which the Sun returns to 
the same star from whence he departed 1681. 
‘The s. month is the interval between two suc- 
cessive conjunctions of the moon with the same 
fixed star 1868. Hence Side'realize v. trans. 
Side · really adv. 

Siderite (si-déroit, seid. reit). 1579. [In 
early use — Fr. sidérite or L. siderites, -itis — 
Gr. oiBnpirns, -tris, f. otöngos iron; in later use 
f. Gr. olénpos + -ITE? 2 b.] Min. fl. Load- 
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stone 1694. 2. A steel-coloured stone, prob. 
sapphire 1623, +3. A phosphate of, iron; 
pharmacosiderite, cube-ore —1805. 4. A blue 
variety of quartz 1823. 5. Rhombohedral 
carbonate of iron, native ferrous carbonate, 
spathic iron-ore 1850. 6. A meteorite con- 
sisting mainly of iron 1875. So tSideri-tes 
(in senses 1-3). Sideri-tic a. of the nature 
of s. (in sense 3). 

Sidero- (si-déro, soidi*-ro), comb. form of 
Gr. oténpos iron. 

1. In various names of minerals, as s.-calcite, 
-graphite, etc. 2. In miscellaneous combs., as 
Si'derograph, an engraving produced by 
siderography. Sigecogra phie -al, adjs. per- 
taining to siderography. Sidero'graphist, ‘one 
who engraves steel plates,, or performs work by 
means of such plates’. Sidero'&raphy, a method 
of engraving on steel, employed especially for 
bank-notes. Sideroscope, an instrument used 
to detect minute quantities of iron by means of 
a combination of magnetic needles. 

Siderolite (si-déroleit, soidi"roloit). 1803. 
[f. prec. + -umrE.] A meteorite composed of 


a mixed mass of iron and stone. Hence 
Sideroli-thic a. of the nature of a s. 
Siderosis (sidéró"sis) 1880. [f. Gr. 


olonoos iron + -OSIS.] Path. Accumulation of 
oxide of iron in the lungs. 

Siderostat (si-dérostet). 1877. [f. L. sidus, 
sider- star, after heliostat.] Astr. An astro- 
nomical instrument by which a star under 
observation may be kept in the same part of 
the field of a telescope. Hence Sidero- 
sta · tic a. 

Si-de-sa:ddle, sb. (and adv.). 1493. [SIDE 
sb. ] A saddle so contrived as to enable a 
woman to sit with both feet on one (usually 
the left or near) side of a horse; in mod. use 
spec. one with horns or crutches to support. 
and give a hold to the knees of the rider, who 
sits facing forward with the right knee 
raised. b. as adv. On a side-saddle; sideways 
1885. 

attrib.: s. flower (or plant), (a) an Amer. 
swamp-plant of the genus Sarracenia, the leaves 
of which retain a considerable quantity of water; 
(b) the plant Darlingtonia californica, Hence 


Si'de-saddle v. 

Si'de-show. 1855. [SIDE sb.] A ‘show’ 
which is subsidiary to a larger one; a minor 
attraction in an exhibition or entertainment; 
hence, a minor issue, a subordinate matter. 

Side-slip, sb. 1872. f. SIDE sb.! + SLIP 
sb. and v.] 1. An illegitimate child. GEO. 
Eror. 2. The action or fact of slipping 
sideways, esp. on the part of a cycle, motor- 
car, or aeroplane 1896. So Si'de-slip v. 
intr. to slip sideways; (of an aeroplane) to 
fall as the result of an excessive bank or roll 
1887. 

Sidesman (soi-dzmé&n). 1632. [alt. of 
tsideman (xvi-xvii) ‘a man who stands at the 
side of a churchwarden’.] One of the persons 
elected as assistants to the churchwardens of 
a parish. 

Si-de-step, sb. 1847, [SIDR sb. or adv.) 1. 
A step to one side. 2. A step fixed to the 
side of a ship, vehicle, etc. 1867. 

Hence Si-de-step v. intr., to step to one side; 
trans., to avoid by stepping sideways (spec. in 


Si'de-stick. 1083. [SIDE sb. ] Printing. 
One of a pair of wedge-shaped sticks, usu. of 
wood, with one side slanting, used in locking 
up a form. 

Si'de-table. late ME. [SIDE sb. ] A table 
placed beside the wall of a room (esp. a 
dining-room), or to the side of a main or high 
table. 

Si-de-track, sb. orig. U.S. 
sb] A railway siding. Also fig. 

Side-track, v. orig. U.S. 1881. [f. prec.] 
1. trans. To run or shunt (a train, ete.) into a 
siding. 2. inir. To run into a siding 1888. 3. 
fig. (trans. and intr.) To divert (be diverted) 
from the main course, line, object, etc. 1889. 

Si'de-walk. 1667. [SIDE sb. ] 1. A walk or 
path running parallel to a main or central 
one (rare. 2. A (raised) path for foot- 
passengers along the side of a street, road, 
etc.; a footway or pavement. Now U.S. 
1739. 

Si'de-wall. late ME. A wall forming the 
side of a structure or an enclosure. 

Sideward (sei- dwòônd), adv. and a. late 


1881. [SIDE 


SIDEWAY 


ME. If. SIDE sh.] A. adv. Towards one side 
or the other. B. adj. Directed, moving, or 


tending towards one side 1831. So Side- 
wards. 
Srdeway, sb. Also side-way. 1552. 


{SIDE sb. ] 1. A path or way diverging from, 
or lying to the side of, a main road; a byway. 
2. A (raised) path along the side of a road; 
a footway. Now U.S. 1738. 

Si-deway, adv. and a. 1612. [f. SIDE sb." 
+ -WAY.] A. adv. = next adv. B. adj. 
(Directed or moving) towards or from one 
side; indirect 1800, 

Sideways (sei-dwé'z), adv. and a. 1577. 
[f. SIDE sb. + -ways.] A. adv. 1, From one 
Side. 2. Presenting the side instead of the 
face, front, or end; in the direction of the 
Side; facing to the side, etc. 1598. 3. In a 
lateral or sideward direction; towards one 
side; obliquely 1611. 4. So as to incline to 
one side 1631. 5. By an indirect way or 
route; indirectly 1723. B. adj. = SIDEWAY a. 
1868. 

A. 1. If the Wind be side-ways, it may do well 
enough 1725. 2. Some side-ways, some head first, 
some stern first DICKENS. 3. We listened and 
looked 8. up! COLERIDGE. 

Side-wind. Also side wind, sidewind. 
late ME. [SIDE sb.'] 1, A wind blowing from 
one side, or on the side of a vessel, etc. 2. 
fig. An indirect means, method, or manner. 
Chiefly in phr. by a s, 1648. 3, attrib. as adj. 
Indirect, oblique; illegitimate 1680, 

1. fig. Some sail to the port of their own praise 
by a s. 1642. 2. Some Expressions, which by a 
S. reflected on me SWIFT. 

Side-winder' (soidwimdoi. U.S. and 
dial. 1859. f. SIDE sb.! + winder a blow. A 
heavy blow with the fist delivered from or on 
the side. 

Side-winder* (soi.djwoisndoz). U.S. 1888. 
|f. SIDE sb. + WIND v.] A species of rattle- 
snake, Crotalus cerasles. 

Sidewise (soi-dwoiz), adv. and a. 1571. [f. 
SIDE sb.! + -WISE.] A. adv. 1. In a lateral 
direction; to one side; sidewards. 2. = 
SIDEWAYS A. 2. 1608. 3. On or from the side 
1613. 4. = SIDEWAYS A. 4. 1828. B. adj. 
Directed towards one side; sideward 1853. 

1. Joltings, backwards, forwards, and s. 1854. 

Sidi (Sz. d ). 1615. [- Urdu sidi — Arab. 
sayyidi ‘my lord’, SAYYID.] Orig., a title of 
honour given in Western India to African 
Moslems hoiding high positions under the 
kings of the Deccan; in later use, an African, 
à Negro. Now chiefly in comb. s.-boy. 

Siding (soi-din), vòl. sb. 1603. [f. SIDE v. 
or sb.)  -ING'.] I. 1. The action of taking 
sides; party spirit, partisanship, factiousness; 
aninstance of this. 2, The action of tending or 
moving to a side 1646, 3, U.S. The action of 
dressing or trimming the sides of timber 1875. 
II. 1. U.S. The boarding forming the sides of 
a timber building; weather-boarding; also 
(with a and pl.), a piece of this 1858. 2. Ship- 
building. ‘The size or dimensions of timber 
the contrary way to the moulding, or moulded 
side’ 1797. 3. A short piece of additional track 
parallel to the main line of a railway or 
tramway, and connected with it by switches, 
for enabling trains, trucks, etc., to pass each 
other or to lie by 18 
Sidle (soi.d'D, v. 1697, [Back-formation 
from SIDELING adv., SIDELONG adv., after 
verbs in -LE 3.] 1. infr. To move or go side- 
ways or obliquely; to edge along, esp. in a. 
furtive or unobtrusive manner, or while 
looking in another direction; to make ad- 
vances in this manner. 2. trans. To move, 
turn, or direct sideways 1779. 

l. Sir Harry..sidled to the door,..and then 
slipped out RICHARDSON. Hence Si'dle sb, an act 
of sidling, a sidelong or oblique movement. 
Si-dlingly adv. 

Sidonian (soidóvniàn), sb. and a. 1535. 
If. L. Sidonius — Gr. Ziwos, f. Xidw, the 
Pheenician city of that name; see -AN.] A. 
sb. A native or inhabitant of Sidon. B. adj. 
Of or pertaining to Sidon 1594. 

D were farre from the Zidonians Judges 


18:7. 

Siege (sida), sb. [ME. sege — OFr. sege 
(mod. siège), f. assegier (mod. assiéger) 
ASSIEGE.] I. fl. A seat, esp. one used by a 
person of rank or distinction —1616. tb. An 
ecolesiasticalsee —1579. 12. A place in which 
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a person has his seat or residence; a seat of 
rule, empire, etc. 1030. b. The station of a 
heron on the watch for prey 1452. +3. A 
privy —1555. tb. Evacuation —1700. fe. 
Excrement, ordure —1662. f4. The anus or 
rectum 1670. 5. techn. a. The floor of a 
glass-furnace 1839. b. A hewer's table or 
bench 1854. 

1. fig. 1 fetch my life and being, From Men of 
Royall Seige SHAKS. 2. He [Constantine] made 
his s. Bizantium, that retaines his name ere since 

592. 


II. 1. The action, on the part of an army, 
of investing a town, castle, ete., in order to 
cut off all outside communication and in the 
end to reduce or take it; an investment, 
beleaguering ME. b. Without article. late 
ME. 2. attrib., as s.-artillery, gun, -opera- 
tions, etc. 1450. 

1. fig. Love stood the s., and would not yield his 
breast DRYDEN, b. To lay s. to: see LAY v. III. 


3c. 

Siege (sid5), v. ME. [f. prec., or aphetic 
f. ASSIEGE v.] I. trans. To besiege, beleaguer, 
lay siege to. 12. To place; to seat (oneself) 
—1594. 

1. They sieg'd him a whole summer night SCOTT. 

Sienese (sióni-z) sb. and a. Also Sien- 
nese. 1756. [f. Siena, Sienna + -ESE.] A. sb. 
An inhabitant or native of Siena, a city in 
Tuscany. B. adj. Of or pertaining to Siena 
1830. 

Sienna (sie-nà) 1787. [Earlier terra- 
sienna for It. ferra di Sienna ‘earth of 
Sien(n)a (see prec.).] a. A ferruginous earth 
used as a pigment in oil and water-colour 
painting (called burnt s. when it has been 
exposed to a red heat). b. The colour of this 
pigment, a rich reddish brown. 

Sierra (sie- rü). 1613. [- Sp. sierra :- L. 
serra saw.) 1. A range of hills or mountains, 
rising in peaks which suggest the teeth of a 
saw. b. gen. A mountain-range of this 
description 1850. 2. Astr. = CHROMOSPHERE 
1851. 

1. The bleak winds of the s. gave an austerity to 
the climate 1843. Hence Sie'rran a, 

Siesta (sije-std). 1655. - Sp. siesta i= L. 
sexta (hora) sixth hour of the day. Cf. SExT.] 
An afternoon rest or nap; esp. that com- 
monly taken during the hottest hours of the 
day in tropical countries, 

Sieve (siv), sb. [OE. sife = MLG., MDu. 
seve (Du. zeef), OHG. sib, sip (G. sieb) :— 
WGme. *sibi.] 1. A utensil consisting of a 
circular frame with a finely meshed or per- 
forated bottom, used to separate the coarser 
from the finer particles of any loose material, 
or as a strainer for liquids. b. In phr. 
denoting something that cannot be done, or 
that is waste of labour. late ME. c. fig. Of 
persons; esp. one who cannot keep a secret 
1601. 2. Used locally as a measure for 
various kinds of produce. 1440. 

1. Sieves..to sift the Lime and Sand withal 
1703. (Formerly often with ref, to its use for 
divination, and by witches for sailing in.) b. As 
he that fetcheth Water in a Sive 1477. c. Here's 
none but wee, I am no Sive? I prithee, Swain, be 
free QUARLES. 

Comb.: s.-cell, -disc, -pore, -tissue, -tube, 
-vessel, botanical terms having reference to 
sieve-like openings in the walls or ends of plant- 
cells; -plate, (a) Bot. a sieve-like plate on the wall 
of a plant-cell; (b) in paper-making, a plate 
through which pulp is strained. 

Sieve, v. 1499. [f. prec.] = SIFT v. 1, 4, 7. 

Siffleur (siflór. 1703. (Fr. f. sifer 
whistle.] a. An animal that makes a whistling 
noise, spec. the whistling marmot. b. (with 
fem. -euse). A whistling artiste 1923. 

Sift (sift), v. (OE. siflan = MLG., MDu. 
siften, sichten (Du. ziften); t. *sib- (see SIEVE 
sb.).] 1. trans. To pass (something) through 
a sieve, in order to separate the coarse from 
the fine particles, or to strain. 2. fig. a. To 
make trial of (a person) ME. b. To subject 
to close questioning 1566. 3, fig. To examine 
closely into, to scrutinize narrowly, so as to 
find out the truth 1573. 4. To separate, to 
take or get out, by the use of a sieve. lute 
ME. b. fig. To find out, get to know, by a 
process of elimination or close inquiry. 1586. 
5. To let fall through, scatter from or by 
means of, a sieve 1664. 6. intr. To use a 
sieve; to do sifting. Chiefly fig., esp. to pry 


SIGHT 


into, make inquiry. 1535. 7. To pass or fall 
as through a sieve 1599. 

1. Two of the Fair Sex who are usually employed 
in sifting Cinders STEELE. fig. To s. the nations 
with the sieue of vanitie Zsa. 30:28. 2. a. Satan 
hath desired to haue you, that he may s. you as 
wheat Luke 92:31. b. You must speak with this 
wench,..you must s. her a wee bit SCOTT, 4. I 
have sifted out..the flower of my fancye 1602, 
b. I endeavour'd to s. the Secret from him 1720. 
5. fig. From leaden skies the snow flakes were 
sifted over the land 1869. 6. I will not s. into 
them too minutely 1699. 7. Golden leaves were 
sifting down on the..floor 1867. Hence Sift sb, 
(rare) the act of sifting; the fact of falling as from 
a sieve; sifted material. 

Sifter (si-ftox). 1579. [f. SIFT v. + -Eni] 
1. One who sifts, 2. A sieve; also dial., a fire- 
shovel, kitchen shovel 1611. 

Sig. dial. and U.S. 1691. 
origin.] Urine. 

Sig., in printing, abbrev. of SIGNATURE, 

Sigh (soi), sb. ME. [f. the vb.] 1. A sud- 
den, prolonged, deep and more or less audible 
respiration, following on a deep-drawn 
breath, esp. indicating or expressing dejec- 
tion, weariness, longing, pain, or relief, 2, 
transf. A sound made by the wind, suggestive 
of a sigh 1810. 

1. Stopping the Cariere Of Laughter, with a s. 
SHAKS. 2. Autumn's hollow sighs in the sere 
wood SHELLEY, 

Sigh (soi) v. Pa. t. and pple. sighed 
(seid). [ME. sihen, sizen, sighen, prob. a 
back-formation on sihte, sige, pa. t. of 
Shen (- OE. sican), with a var. SIKE v.; of 
unkn. origin.] 1. inir. To emi 3 
heave a sigh. b. Of the wind, trees 
make or give out a sound suggestiv 
sigh 1757. 2. a. To express de: or longing 
by the utterance of sighs; hence, to wish or 
long ardently. Const. for (tafter), or to with 
inf. 1549. tb. To be sorry. Const. that, to. 
—1734. 3. trans. To speak or utter (words, 
etc.) with a sigh 1553. b. To emit, give out, 
impart, etc., by sighing 1503. 4. a. To spend, 
consume, or while away (time) by sighing 
1599. b. To bring into a certain state or 
condition by sighing 1603. 5. To lament (an 
event, circumstance, ete.) with sighing 1000. 

1. Tos., and to wincke as thoughe he were a slepe 
1560. Nature from her seat Sighing through all 


[Of unkn, 


her Works gave signs of woe Mint, b. Yon 
neglected shrub..That..sighs at every blast 
GOLDSM. 2. a. Long have I sigh’d for a calm 
TENNYSO: . Bvt wretch'd Iob, sigh't forth 
these woi and said, Ah me! QUARLES. b. 
Sapores. .sighed out his affrighted ghost, at the 


e. ok seventy one 1638. 4. a. Wearied I am 
with sighing out my dayes MIT, b. refl. The gale 
had sigh'd itself to rest Scorr. 5. Is. the lacke of 
many a thing I sought SHAKS. Hence Si-gher, 
one who sighs. Si-ghing vbl. sb. 

Sighing (soi-in), ppl. a. 1440. [f. SIGH v. + 
-ING*.] 1. Accompanied by, uttered with, a 
sigh. 2. Of persons, etc.: That sigh(s) 1593. 

1. With dew all turned to tears; odour, to s. rut 
SHELLEY. Hence Si-ghingly adv. 

Sight (soit) sb. [OE. s, more usu. 
desihp, corresp. to OS. gisicht, MLG. sichte, 
MDu. sicht (Du. zicht), OHG., MHG. 
(ge)sicht (G. gesicht; sicht Ax — LG 
vision, face, appearance; WGme. del 
*sex(w)- SEE v.; see Tl.] I. 1, A thing seen, 
esp. of a striking or remarkable nature; a 
spectacle. tb. A vision. Book of sights, the 
Apocalypse. —1825. c. pl. Those features of 
objects in a particular place or town whicl 
are considered to be specially worth seeing 
1632. 2. A show or display of something; 
hence, a great number or quantity; a ‘deal 
or ‘lot’. Also advb. Now collog. or slang. 
late ME. 13. Aspect, appearance —1680. ii 

1. White teeth is a good s. in a woman 1561. 1 
To be a 8., to be an object of ridicule, horror, ew 
A 8. for sore eyes, a welcome person or thing: il). 
a welcome visitor. S. unseen (U.S. and d 11 
without previous inspection. 2. O ye Gods, sen 
as. of things do not I want? BURTON. You're as. 
too clever for me 1889. , of 

IL. 1. The perception or apprehension Y 
something by means of the eyes; the I 
sentation of a thing to the sense of vi 
ME. b. Without article, chiefly in ph 
to catch, have, lose s. of ME. c. The PPP 
perception or view of something. 0 
Dhr. at or upon (the) s. of. 1471. d. A post 0 
or point commanding or giving a ren 
something. Chiefly in or within s. of. 15%% 
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2. A view, look, or glimpse of something ME. 
3. With omission of the dependent genitive, 
in phrases related to 1 c. ME. 4. A look or 
glance (at something, or in a certain 
direction). Now rare. ME. b. An observation. 
with a surveying or other similar instrument; 
an aim with a gun, etc. 1835. 

1. Therefore he never inform’d the Captain of the 
8. of Land 1743. b. As if he dreaded losing s. of 
her 1898. To lose s. of (fig.): not to bear in mind. 
2, You should have had a s. of the Copy 1692. 3. 
At first s. At or on s., as soon as the person or 
thing is seen. At (formerly also on or upon) 8., 
spec. with ref. to the payment of bills; also 
afler s. At (80 many) days’ (etc.) 8., of bills. 4. b. 
Some sights obtained for the chronometer gave 
the longitude 94° 40^ 1835. 

III. I. The faculty or power of seeing, as 
naturally inherent in the eye; eyesight ME. 
b. fig. Mental or spiritual vision. See also 
SECOND SIGHT, ME. 2. The sense or power of 
vision in relation to the individual possess- 
ing or exercising it; freq. approaching to a 
concrete use, = eye or eyes ME. 3. The 
range or field of one's vision; chiefly in phr. 
out of one’s s. Also spec., the focal distance 
of a lens. ME. b. Without article, in the 
phrases in s., out of s. ME. 4. The exercise 
of the faculty of vision; the act of seeing or 
looking; esp. by s., freq. denoting mérely 
visual knowledge ME. b. Examination, 
inspection, scrutiny 1452. 5, a. Opinion, 
estimate, judgement; respect, regard, view. 
Now rare. ME. tb. Knowledge, skill in- 
sight, Const. in. —1600. 

1. Most Eyes have perfect S., tho’ some be blind 
1599. b. To thee, O Lord most just, I lift my 
inward s. 1580, 2. Nor farther word she spoke, but 

her s. DRYDEN. Phr. In one’s 8., before 
‘one’s eyes. T'o s., to the eye; so as to be seen. 3. 
The two armies lay in s. of each other HUME. 
Phr, Out of (ail) s., immeasurably, beyond com- 
arison. 4. Lord Conway is barely known to me 

VS. 1831. Phr. Line of 8., (a) an imaginary line 
between the sights of a gun and the object at 
which it is aimed; (b) an imaginary line drawn 
between the fovea of the eye and the point fixated 
by the two eyes in normal vision. 

IV. 1. a. The pupil of the eye. Now dial. 
late ME. fb. A visor—1000. c. pl. Spectacles. 
Now dial. 1619. 2, An appendage to a survey- 
ing or observing instrument, serving to 
guide the eye 1559. b. A device, of the 
nature of a projection or notch, on a fire-arm 
or piece of ordnance, etc., to assist in taking 
aim 1588, 3. The opening in a picture-frame; 
1950 part of the picture which shows in this 


1, b. Their eyes of fire, sparkling through sights 


, and theodolite BURKE. 
b. chase, a chase in which 
'eader, one who is able to 


Sighted (soi-téd), ppl. a. 1552. (lt. Staur 


9b. + Abs.] 1. Having sight of a specified 


d, as dim-, long., short-s., etc. 2. Endowed 
With sight; able to see. Also absol. 1836. 3. 
m ished or fitted with a sight or sights 
„Sighter (soi-toa). 1807. If. SIOHT v. + 
dh A sighting shot in rifle or artillery 


Aste el a. late ME. [-FUL 1. ] 1. Visible 
10 2. Endowed with sight; seeing 1618. 

Grants —1571. Hence tSi-ghtfulness. 
ds Sht-hole, 1559. [SiauT sb.] A hole to 

e um esp. in a surveying or other 

nt. 

Wee. Must. stop all sight-holes SHAKS. 
,Cighting (soi-tin), vbl. sb. 1752. f. SIGHT 
the Na.] 1. The action of SIGHT v.; esp. 
elo rum of giving to a gun the proper 
aimed en, and direction to hit the object 

ed at. 2. attrib., esp. s.-shot, a Pre- 

liminary 1110 shot allowed to each competitor in 
oting-match 1861. 

Sightless (s0i-tlés), a. ME. [f. SIGHT sb. + 
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-LESS]. 1. Unable to see; without the power 
of sight; blind. 2. Invisible, unseen, dark; 
impenetrable by vision 1589. 13. Unsightly 
—1632. 14. Out of sight —1816. 

1. A cruel mockery of his [Samson's] s. woe 
Loner. 2. The lark becomes a s. song TENNYSON. 
3. Vnpleasing blots, and sightlesse staines SHAKS. 
Hence Si-ghtless-ly adv., mess. 

Sightly (səi-tli), a. (and adv.). 1532. f. 
SIGHT sb. + -LY'.] A. adj. 11. Visible; con- 
spicuous —1579. b. U.S. Of places: Open to 
the view; that may be seen from a distance; 
commanding a wide prospect 1828. 2. 
Pleasing to the sight; handsome, beautiful 
1562. B. as adv. Handsomely, finely 1591. 

2. The s. constellation of the southern cross 1850. 
Hence Si-ghtliness. 

Si-&ht-see:ing, vbl. sb. 1847. [f. SIGHT sb. 
I. 1 c.] The action or occupation of seeing 
sights. So Si-ght-seer, one who goes about 
to see the sights of a place or places. 

Sightsman (soi-tsméén). 1700. [f. pl. or 
gen. sing. of SIGHT sb.] 1. A local guide, a 
cicerone. 2, One who reads or performs 
music at sight 1776. 

Sigil (si-di. 1610. - late L. sigillum 
sign, trace, impress, in med. IL. seal (el. L. 
sigilla n. pl. little images, seal), dim. of L. 
signum SIGN sb.] 1. A seal or signet. 2. 
Astrol. An occult sign or device supposed to 
have mysterious powers 1659. 3. Rom. Antiq. 
A small image 1738. 

2. Sign and s. well doth he know SCOTT. 

Sigillaria (sidgilé*-rid). 1831. [mod. L., 
f. sigillum seal; see prec., -ARIA.] Geol. A 
fossil tree, the leaf-scars of which resemble 
the impressions of a seal, found chiefly in 
coal-deposits. Hence Sigilla-rid. 

Sigillate (si-dgile't), v. 1471. (= sigillat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of sigillare in med.L. senses, f. 
late L. sigillum Stef. ] trans. To seal; to seal 
up. Hence Si-gillated ppl. a. impressed 
with a seal; esp. sigillated earth, Lemnian 
earth, sphragide. Sigilla:tion. 

Sigla (si-gla). 1706. [Late L. sigla n. pl., 
perh. for singula, n. pl. of singulus SINGLE; 
cf. singula littere, so used.] Letters (esp. 
initials) or other characters used to denote 
words; abbreviations or marks of abbre- 
viation. Also in sing., siglum. 

Sigma (si. mä). 1607. [- L. sigma, Gr. 
olypa, the 18th letter of the Greek alphabet]. 
1. The name of the Greek letter Z, c, s, the 
equivalent of the English S, s, in its uncial 
form having the shape of C. 2. Something 
having the form of S or C 1788. Hence 
Si-&mate v. (rans. to add a s. or s to (a word, 
stem, etc.). Sigmatic (sigma-tik) a. 
characterized by the addition of s. or s to 
the stem. Si'ámatism, the marked use or 
repetition of s; an instance of this. 

Sigmodont (si-ymódont), a. and sb. 1877. 
- mod. L. Sigmodontes, f. Gr. otyna SIGMA + 
sous, d&ovr- tooth; ef. MasTODONT.] Zool. A. 
adj. Belonging to the Sigmodontes, a class of 
murine animals in which the molars exhibit 
sigmoid patterns. B. sb. An animal belonging 
to this class. s 

Si-gmoid (sigmoid), a. and sb. 1070. [- 
Gr. cwuoeb/s; see SIGMA and -01D.] Chiefly 
Anat. A. adj. 1. Having the shape of the 
uncial sigma C; crescent-shaped, semi- 
circular. Chiefly in s. cavity, notch, valve. 2. 
Having a double curve like the letter S 1786. 

2. S. flezure, the last curving portion of the 
colon before terminating in the rectum. 

B. sb. The sigmoid flexure of the colon 
1891. So Sigmoi-dal a. = A. 1666; -ly adv. 

Sign (sein), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. signe — L. 
signum mark, token.] I. 1. A gesture or 
motion of the hand, head, ete., serving to 
convey an intimation or to communicate 
some idea. b. A signal 1601. 2. A mark or 
device having some special meaning or 
import attached to it, or serving to distin- 
guish the thing on which itis put ME. b. A 
conventional mark, device, or symbol, used 
techn. (as in music, mathematics, botany) in 
place of words or names written in ordinary 
letters 1557. 13. A mark of attestation (or 
ownership) written or stamped upon a 
document, seal, etc. —1609. 74. a. A device 
borne on a banner, shield, etc.; a cognizance 
or badge 1562. b. Something displayed as an 
emblem or token; esp. an ensign, banner, 
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Standard —1607. 5. A characteristic device 
attached to, or placed in front of an inn 
(thouse) or shop, as a means of distinguish- 
ing it from others or directing attention to it; 
in later use commonly a board bearing à 
name or other inscription, with or without 
some ornament or picture 1407. 

1. Then Hudibras, with face and hand, Made 
signs for Silence BUTLER. b. Mark Antony, shall 
we giue signe of Battaile? 2. S. of the 
Cross: cf. CROSS sb. 3. b. Two minus signs in 
arithmetic or algebra make a plus 1875, 4. b. 
The great Ensign of Messiah blaz'd Aloft by 
Angels born, his S. in Heaven MILT. 5. Putting 
up their pictures as signs for their taverns and ale- 
houses 1780. Phr. At the s. of (the Bell, Sun, etc.). 
A the s. of the moon, in the open air by night 
(after Fr. à l'enseigne de la lune). 

II. 1. A token or indication (visible or 
otherwise) of some fact, quality, etc.; also 
spec. in Med. (= symptom), ete. ME. b. 
U.S. The trail or trace of wild animals, etc. 
(occas. in pl., but the sing. is the technical 
use) 1847. 2. A trace or indication of some- 
thing; a vestige. Chiefly in neg. phrases. 
ME. +b. A mere semblance of something 
1693. 3. An indication of some coming 
event; spec. an omen or portent ME. 4. An 
act of a miraculous nature, serving to 
demonstrate divine power or authority, (In 
biblical use, after L. signum, Gr. omnuetov) 
ME. 5. Astr. One or other of the twelve 
equal divisions of the Zodiac, each dis- 
tinguished by the name of a constellation 
and freq. denoted by a special symbol ME. 

1. What meanest thou by this word Sacrament? 
I meane an outward and visible signe, of an 
inward and spirituall grace. Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Catechism 1604, [It was] no s. of grace, For folks 
in fear are apt to pray GRAY. Phr. In 8. of (or 
that); In signe of truth, I kisse your Highnesse 
Hand Suaks. b. We had noticed bear ‘sign’ in a 
thick patch of rose-bushes 1890. 2. There is no 8. 
of life in this wild place 1872. b. If it be but to 
punish that s, of a Husband th DRYDEN. 3. 
These signs the coming mischief did foretell 
SHELLEY, 4. Many wonders and signes were done 
by the Apostles Acts 2:43. 5. I was looking. ou 
that S. in the Heavens which is called by the 
Name of the Ballance STEELE. 

Sign (soin), v. ME, I- (O)Fr. signer = L. 
signare, f. sigmum SIGN sb.] I. 1. trans, To 
mark, protect, consecrate, etc., with the sign 
of the cross. b. To cross (esp. oneself). late 
ME. c. To make the sign of (the cross) by a 
movement of the hand 1810. 2. To place 
some distinguishing mark upon (a thing or 
person); to mark with a sign. late ME. t3. To 
put a seal upon (something). Also intr., to 
use seals, 1638. 4. To attest or confirm by 
adding one's signature; to affix one's name to 
(a document, etc.) 1477. b. To fix down, make 
over, give away, by signing 1589. 5. intr. To 
affix one's signature (to) 1617. 6. trans. To 
write or inscribe (one’s name) as a signature 
1817. b. refi. To denominate or designate 
(oneself) in a signature or signatures 1885. 
c. To engage by the signing of an agreement. 
Also with on. 1889. 

1. He kissed the ground and signed himself with 
the cross 1878. b. Then, s. thyself, and peaceful 
go thy ways 1861. 2. fiy. Earth, Air, and Seas, 
with Prodigies were sign'd DRYDEN. 4. I am not 
well, send the deed after me, And I will signe it 
SHARKS, fig. Turner always signs a locality with 
some given incident RUSKIN. b. Signing away 
vague and enormous sums of money DICKENS. 
6. Then you should s. your name in their presence 
1858. c. The men can only be ‘signed on’ in the 
presence of the Board of Trade officer 1894. To 
s. up (U.S.) to enlist. 

II. 1. a. To indicate, signify, betoken. late 
ME. tb. intr. To prognosticate, bode —1600, 
2. a. To make a sign or signs by some moye- 
ment of the hand, etc. 1700, b. trans. To 
intimate, convey, by a sign 1719. 

1. b. Musicke i’ th’ Ayre. It signes well, do’s it 
not? SHAKS, 2. b. Upon this he sign’d to me, that 
he should bury them with Sand DE FOE. 
Si-gnable a. Signer (soi-noz), a signatory; spec. 
(U.S.), one of the signatories to the Declaration of 
Independence. 

+Sign, v." ME. [aphet. f. ASSIGN v.] trans. 
To assign, appoint —1582. 

Signal (si-gnál), sb. late ME. [~ (O)Fr. 
signal, alt. of earlier seignal :- Rom. (med.L.) 
signale, subst. use of n. of late L. signalis, f. 
Signum SIGN; see -AL'.] fl. a. A visible sign; 
a badge or symbol 1601. fb. A mark of dis- 
tinction or honour —1685. 2. A sign, token, or 
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indication (of something) 1591. 3. A sign 
agreed upon or understood as the occasion 
of concerted action, esp. one ordering the 
movement of troops or ships; also fig. an 
exciting cause 1593. 4. A sign or notice, 
perceptible by sight or hearing, given esp. 
for the purpose of conveying warning, 
direction, or information 1598. b. An object 
serving to convey an intimation 1687. c. 
Electr. The intelligence, message, etc. 
conveyed in telegraphy or telephony. 

2. The wearie sonne. . Giues signall of a goodlie 
day to-morrow SHAKS. 3. The s. of battle being 
given with two cannon shot we marched in order 
of battalia DE FOE. 4. A bell rang which was a 
8...that a train was coming 1896. b. Railway s., 
an apparatus by which engine drivers ascertain 
whether the line is clear. 

attrib. and Comb., as 8. apparatus, beacon, fire, 
etc.; 8, box, cabin, etc.; 8. corps, lieutenant, etc.; S. 
strength, the strength of reception of wireless 
signals. Hence Si-gnalist, one who makes 
signals; one specially employed in signalling; a 
signaller. 

ignal (si-gnàl) a. 1641. [- Fr. signalé, 
earlier tsegnalé — It. segnalato, pa. pple. of 
segnalare make illustrious, f. segnale SIGNAL 
sb. For the loss of final syll. cf. ASSIGN sb.*, 
COSTIVE, DEFILE sb.] 1. Distinguished from 
the ordinary as by some sign or mark; 
notable. 2. Constituting or serving as a sign 
1655. 

Hence Si:$nally adv. 

Signal (signal), v. 1805. [f. the sb.] 1. 
trans. To make signals to (a person, ship, 
etc.); to summon, direct, or invite by signal. 
2. a. To communicate or make known by 
signalling; to notify or announce by signal(s) 
1871. b. To mark out clearly 1869, 3. To 
work (a railway) in respect of signals; to 
furnish with signalling apparatus 1888. 4. 
intr. To give notice, warning, or information, 
or make any other communication, by signal 
1864, 

1. We were all signalled to be present at the 
Ferry Depot 1892, 2. a. Soon as. . thine eyes shall 
S. a welcome 1871. 4. They are signalling night 
and day, by flag and fire 1864. 

Signa-lity. Now rare. 1646. [f. SIGNAL 
sb. ora, + -ITY.] fi. The quality of a sign or 
indication. SIR T. BROWNE. 12. Signification; 
significance —1603. 3. Notability 1650. 

Signalize (sl. gnäloiz), v. 1654. [f. SIGNAL 
a, + k.] l. trans. To make signal; to dis- 
tinguish; to render conspicuous, remarkable, 
or noteworthy. b. To display in a striking 
manner 1702, 2. To characterize or mark con- 
spicuously 1698. 3. To point out, note or 
mention specially, draw attention to 1711. 4. 
To make signals to; to communicate with by 
means of a signal 1824. b. intr. To make or 
send signals 1853, 

1. She named Whitgift.., who had already 
signalised his pen in controversy HUME. b. Has 
he ever signalised his courage? 1702. 2. The 
cheers which signalised the success of the 
Minister's speech 1882. 4. They were signalising 


their consort with lights BYRON. Hence 
Si-gnaller, U.S. signaler, one who or that 
which signals, 

Signalman. 1737. [Lt. SIGNAL sb.] 1. 


(Chiefly Naval.) A man employed to make, 
convey, display, or give signals. 2. A railway 
employee who attends to the signals which 
show whether the line is clear or not 1840. 

Signate (si-gnét), a. 1649. [— L. signatus, 
pa. pple. of signare SIGN v.] Marked or 
distinguished in some way. 

Signation (signéfon). Now rare. 1607. 
[- late and med. L. signatio(n- signing (of the 
cross), f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. The action of 
signing with the cross, or of marking with a 
seal. 2. A distinctive mark —1053. 

Signatory (signátori, a. and sb. 1047. 
L. signatorius, f. as prec.; see -oRY.] A. 
adj. 11. Used in sealing (rare) —1656. 2. 
Forming one of those (persons or states) 
127955 signatures are attached to a document 

2. An understanding with the s. Powers 1870. 

B. sb. One of those whose signatures are 
attached to a document of any kind 1860. 

Signature (signütiüz, -tfə1), sb. 1580. [- 
med.L. signatura sign manual (in late L. 
marking of sheep), f. as prec.; see -URE.] 
1. The name (for special mark) of a person 
written with his or her own hand as an 
authentication of some document or writing. 
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b. The action of signing one's name, or of 
authenticating a document by doing so 1621. 
12. The action of impressing or stamping. 
Bacon. 3. A distinctive mark, a peculiarity 
in form or colouring, etc., on a plant or 
other natural object, formerly supposed to 
be an indication of its qualities, esp. for 
medicinal purposes. Now Hist. 1613. b. A 
distinguishing mark of any kind 1626. c. A 
stamp, impression 1649. 4. An image; a 
figure; an imitative mark. Now rare or Obs. 
1658. 5. Printing. A letter or figure, a set or 
combination of letters or figures, etc., 
placed by the printer at the foot of the first 
page (and frequently on one or more of the 
succeeding pages) of every sheet in a book, 
for the purpose of showing the order in which 
these are to be placed or bound, Abbrev. sig. 
1656. b. A sheet, as distinguished by its sig- 
nature 1712. 6. Mus. A sign, or set of signs, 
placed at the beginning of a piece of music, 
immediately after the clef, to indicate its 
key or time 1806. 

1. I wish I had Miss MacWhirter’s s. to a cheque 
for five thousand pounds THACKERAY. 3. 
Whether men, as they say of plants, have signa- 
tures to discover their nature by, is hard to 
determine 1697. 

Comb. s.-tune, a special tune used in broad- 
casting to announce a particular band, ete. Hence 
Si-gnaturist (rare), one who maintains the theory 
of signatures in plants, 

Signature (si-gnatita, -tfor), v. 1653. [f. 
the sb.) t1. trans. To indicate symbolically; 
to mark out, designate —1740. 2. Printing. 
To put a signature on (a sheet) 1889. 3. To 
put one's signature to; to authenticate or 
confirm by one's signature 1900. 

Sign-board (sei-nbü*id). 1632. [SIGN sb. 
I. 5.] A board on which the sign of a shop, 
inn, or other place of business is painted or 
otherwise displayed. 

Signet (si-gnét), sb. ME. - (O)Fr. signet 
or med.L. signetum, dim, of signe, signum 
seal; see SIGN sb., -ET.] 1. A small seal, usu. 
one fixed in a finger-ring. 2. A small seal of 
this kind in formal or official use. late ME. 
3. spec. The smaller seal orig. used by the 
sovereigns of England and Scotland for 
private purposes and for certain documents 
of an official character. Also called privy or 
King's (Queen's) s. Hence Clerk of (or to), 
Keeper of, the s. late ME. 4. An impressed 
seal or stamp; esp. the stamp or impression 
of a signet. late ME. b. fig. A mark, sign, 
stamp 1662, 

1. Taking his s. from his finger 1770. 2. She wrote 
a letter vnder Achabs name, and sealed it with his 
8. COVERDALE 1 Kings 21:8. Writer to the 8. (Sc.): 
see WRITER. Hence Si-gnet v. trans. (Sc.), to 
stamp with a signet. 

Si-gnet-ri:ng. 1081. [SIGNET sb.] A finger- 
ring containing a signet. 

tSi-gneur, obs. var. of SENIOR sb. SHAKS. 

Signifer (si-gnifor). Now rare. late ME. 
[- L. signifer, f. signum SIGN sb. + -fer 
bearing.] tl. The zodiac -1601. 2. A 
standard-bearer, leader (rare) 1450. 

1, And S. his kandles sheweth brighte CHAUCER. 

Significance (signi-fikáns). 1450. [- OFr. 
significance or L. significantia. f. significant-; 
See SIGNIFICANT, -ANCE.] 1. The meaning or 
import of something. b. Without const.: 
Meaning; suggestiveness 1814. 2. Import- 
ance, consequence 1725. 

1. Empty sentences, that have. .the s. of noth- 
ing pertinent MILT. b. A parting smile and nod of 
15 aes 2. The omission is not of any real s. 

Significancy (signi-fikünsi) 1595. [See 
prec. and -ANCY.] 1. The quality of being 
highly significant. 2. The quality of being 
significant, of having a meaning or import 
1631. b. = prec. 1. 1641. 3. = prec. 2. 1679. 

1. Antiquated words. are never to be reviv'd, 
but when Sound or S. is wanting in the present 
Language DRYDEN. 

Significant (signi-fikant), a. and sb. 1579. 
[- significant-, pr. ppl. stem of L. significare; 
see SIGNIFY v., -ANT.] A. adj. 1. Full of 
meaning or import. b. Important, notable 
1761. 2. Signifying something 1597. 3. 
Expressive or indicative of something 1793. 

1. His words few, but s. and weighty 1668. A s. 
act followed these emphatic words 1874. b. A 
little man may be a very s. man 1857. 2. Math. 
To (so many) s. figures: with the degree of 


accuracy indicated by the figures given, sequences 
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of 0's at the end (of an integral number) or at the 
peeking, (of a decimal fraction) not being 
counted. 

B. sb. Something which conveys or expres- 
ses a meaning; a sign, symbol, indication 
1588. 

Since you are tongue-ty’d, and so loth to 
speake, In dumbe significants proclayme your 
thoughts SHAKS. So Significantly adv. in a s. 
manner 1577. 

Significate (signi-fiket), sb. 1449. [-lateL, 
significatum, subst, use of n. pa. pple. of L. 
significare; see SIGNIFY v., -ATE'. Of. Fr. 
Tsignificat.] That which is signified or 
symbolized. 

Signification (si:gnifiké-fon). M 
(O)Fr. signification — L. significatió(n-, f. 
significal-, pa. ppl. stem of significare; see 
SIGNIFY v., -I0N,] 1. The fact or property of 
being significant or expressive of something. 
b. Importance, consequence, significance, 
Now rare or dial. 1670. 2, That which is 
signified by something; meaning, import, 
implication. Freq. const. of. late ME. 3. A 
thing, event, etc., which is significant or 
expressive of something ME. 4. An indica- 
tion or intimation of something. late ME. 
b. spec. Notification in proper legal form 
1533. 

1. The Rainbow hath in it two contrary significa- 
tions, viz. of rain, and fair-weather 1643. 2. 
Shewe me the dreame and the significacion of it. 
COVERDALE Dan. 2:6. 4. Feeling myself inspired 
with courage by the s. of your noble desire. I 
stoutly fell to my taske 1638. 

Significative (signi-fikitiv), a. and sb. late 
ME. [- (O)Fr. significatif, -ive, or late L. 
significativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] A. adj. I. 
Serving to signify something; having a 
signification or meaning. b. Serving as a 
sign or indication of something 1637. 2. 
Highly significant or suggestive 1077. 

1. It does not appear that, like the bees, they 
emit any s. sounds 1816. 2. A most s. and 
mysterious warning 1855. d 

B. sb. A thing or word serving to signify or 
indicate something 1641, 

Hence Signi-ficative-ly adv., -ness. 

Significator (si-gnifike'tox). 1584. (- late 
L. significator, in med.L. astrol. use, f. a8 
prec.; see -OR 2.] 1. Astrol. The planet by 
which the querent or the quesited is specially 
signified. 2. That which signifies or indicates 
(rare) 1649. 

1. The position of the S., or lord of the Ascen- 
dant, in the fixed sign Taurus 1895. 

Significatory (signi-fikatori), a. Now rare. 
1579. [- late L. significatorius (in med., 
littera significatoriz), f. as prec.; see -ORY?.) 
Serving to signify or intimate. 

Significavit (signifike'-vit), late ME. [Ly 
3rd sing. perf. indic. of significare SIGNIFY.] 
Eccl. Law. A form of writ employed in 
ecclesiastical cases; spec. one formerly 
issued by Chancery for the arrest of an 
excommunicated person; also, the bishop's 
certificate on which such a writ is based. 

Signify (si-gnifoi), v. ME. L (OFr. 
signifier — L. significare, f. signum SIGN sb; 
see -FY.] 1. trans. To be a sign or symbol ES 
to represent, betoken, mean. Also a 
b. To foreshow, indicate as something thal 
is to take place ME. 2. Of words, eto. To 
have the import or meaning of; to no 
denote. Also absol. ME. 3. To 9111 
known, intimate, announce, declare 1990 
14. To notify or inform (a person) 1000. 
5. intr. To be of importance or consequent 
to have significance; to avail or matter 1 j 

1. The secret grace which they [the sacraments. 
signifie and exhibit 1597. b. A gret storme 
whiche synified gret sorw, & myschef pat mn. 
aftyrward 1475. 2. We now employ the tel m 
Energy to s. the power of doing work 1876. | i 
Scott's wish as signified in the letter last. 0. His 
LOCKHART. 5. But it signify'd little 1088, 
eye is still bloodshot, but nothing to s. 1817, x 

Sign-manual. late ME. [- AL. signin 
manuale (c1904; earlier signum manus 6; » 
see SIGN sb., MANUAL g.] 1. An autosreh 
signature (esp. that of the sovereign) serv! db 
to authenticate a document. 2. A sign ma 
with the hand or hands 1841. 

Signor (sinyor. 1577, l It. swe 
clipped form of signore :— L. senior, S OR: 
see SENIOR, SIRE, and cf. SEIGNEUR, S 
SENHOR.] 1. The Italian term of resp 
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placed before the name of a man in addres- 
sing him or speaking of him, now = English 
*Mr.' 1584. b. Used without the name = ‘sir’ 
in English 1590. c. An Italian gentleman, esp. 
asinger 1779. 2. A person of note or distino- 
tion; one having rank or authority; a gentle- 
man or nobleman; an overlord. See also 
GRAND SIGNIOR, 1577. 

1. A thousand thankes signior Gremio SHAKs. b. 
The stranger. .said, S., your steps are watched" 


1797. 

Signora (sinyğră). 1636. [It., fem. of 
next, Cf. SENORA, SENHORA.] The Italian 
term of respect applied to ladies, corre- 
sponding to ‘Mrs.’ and ‘Madam’ in English; 
hence (with a, the, etc.), a lady of Italian 
nationality. 

Signore  (sinyQ-re). 
SIGNOR.] = SIGNOR. 

||Signoria (sinyori-a). 1549. [It.; of. SIG- 
nory.] The governing body of some of the 
old Italian republies, esp. that of Venice. 

l|Si&norina (sinyori-nà). 1820. [It., dim. 
of SIGNORA.] The Italian term of respect 
applicable to a young unmarried lady. 

+Si-gnorize, v. 1588. [f. SIGNOR + -IZE, or 
-= signoriss-, extended stem of Fr. seign-, 
signorir, f. seigneur SEIGNEUR, assim. to vbs. 
in-IzE. Of. tseignorize (XVII.] I. intr. To rule, 
reign, have or exercise dominion (im, over) 
—1058. 2. trans. To govern, control, exercise 
dominion or rule over —1602. 

Signory (si-nyóri) late ME. lorig. - OFr. 
signerie, signorie, etc., vars. of seignorie, 
subseq. infl. by It. signoria.] 1. Lordship, 
domination, rule. 2. A lordship, domain, 
territory 1533. 3. A governing body, esp. that 
of Venice or other mediseval Italian republic 
1004. 

2. His Sons. won them Lands and Signories in 
Germany Mir. Hence Signo-rial a. 

Si-gn-post. 1620. [SIGN sb.] 1. A post 
Supporting a sign, usu. that of an inn or 
shop. 2. A guide- or direction-post, set up to 
indicate the proper road to a place; a finger- 
post 1863. 

1. When did the Lamb and Dolphin ever meet, 
except upon a Sign-Post? ADDISON. 

Sike, syke (soik), sb. north. and Sc. ME. 
[The northern form repr. OE. sic, ME. siche, 
dial, sich. Cf. ON. sik. Thus DIKE, DITCH.] 
A small stream of water, a rill or streamlet, 
esp. one flowing through flat or marshy 
ground, and often dry in summer; a ditch or 
channel through which a tiny stream flows. 

Sike (soik), v. Now dial. ME. [var. of ME. 
Sihen; see SIGH v.] 1. intr. To sigh. 12. trans. 
a (a sigh). ME. only. So Sike sb.* a 
sigh. 

Sikh (sik, stk). 1781. [- Hindi sikh :- Skr. 
sishya disciple.] 1. A member of a military 
community belonging to the Punjab, where 
it was originally established as a religious 
sect by Nanak Shah in the early part of the 
16th c. 2. attrib. or adj. Of or pertaining to 
the Sikhs 1845. Hence Si-khism, the tenets 
of the Sikhs. 

Silage (səilèdz). 1884. [Alteration of 
ENSILAGE, after So.] = ENSILAGE 2. 

Sile (soil), sb.! north. and Sc. 1459. [- ON. 
*sil (Norw. and Sw. sil); cf. SILE b.] A 
strainer or sieve, esp. one for milk. 

Sile (soil, sb.* north. and Sc. 1769, [Of 
Scand. origin; cf. ON. and Icel. sild, ete.] 
Young herring. 

Sile, v.! Obs. exc. n. dial. ME. [prob. 
of Scand. origin.] 1. intr. To go, pass, move; 
to glide. 2. To fall or sink (down). late ME. 
3. ta. Of tears, etc.: To flow —1878. b. dial. 
Of rain: To pour (down) 1703. 

Sile, v.“ Now dial. late ME. [Of Scand. 
origin; ef. MSw. siila, sila, Sw. and Norw. sila 
in the same sense.] rans. To strain; esp. to 
Dass (milk) through a sieve or strainer. 

Silence (soi-léns), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
silence = L, silentium, f. silens, -ent-, pr. pple. 
ot silére be silent; see -ENCE.] 1. The fact of 
abstaining or forbearing from speech or 
utterance; the state or condition resulting 
from this; muteness, reticence, taciturnity. 
Occas. with a or in pl. b. Used imperatively, 
= Be silent; make no noise 1590. 2. The 
State or condition when nothing is audible; 
complete quietness or stillness; noiselessness. 

const. of (the night, eto.). late ME. b. 


1594. It.; see 
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Used allusively to denote the state beyond 
this life. Chiefly in pl. and with initial 
capital, 1803. 3. Omission of mention, 
remark, or notice in narration 1513. b. 
Neglect or omission to write (about some- 
thing); failure to communicate or reply 
1617. 4. Mus. A rest 1752. 

1. Nor dream that I Will., with my s. sanction 
tyranny SHELLEY. Phr. To keep s$., to break 8., in 8. 
To put to 8., to silence by argument or prohibition; 
Tto put to death. S. gives consent: see CONSENT 
8b. 1. b. S., ye troubl'd waves, and thou Deep, 
peace MILT. 2. Through the soft s. of the list ning 
night MIT. b. Power to make Our noisy years 
seem moments in the being Of the eternal S. 
Wonbsw. 3. Phr. To pass with, pass over in, 8. 

Silence (soi-léns), v. 1560. [f. Prec.] 1. 
trans. To cause or compel (a person) to cease 
speaking on a particular occasion; also, to 
overcome in argument 1603. b. To cause (an 
animal or thing) to cease from giving out its 
natural sound; to still, quieten; (collog.) to 
put to death 1604. 2. To reduce (a person, 
ete.) to silence by restraint or prohibition, 
esp. in order to prevent the free expression 
of opinions 1597. b. To put down, repress 
(any expression of feeling, etc.) 1647. 3. Mil. 
and Naval. To compel (a gun, battery, or 
ship) to cease firing; to disable by superior 
fire; to stop (the fire of a gun) 1748. 4. intr. 
To cease speaking; to become silent or still 
(rare) 1500. 

1. This learned priest has silenc'd the parson 
1733. b. S. that dreadfull Bell, it frights the Isle, 


From her propriety SHAKS. 2. b. A threat of 


excommunication silenced the murmurs of the 
clergy 1874. 3. We silenced three of her lower 


deck guns 17: 

Silencer (soi-lénsoz). 1035. [f. SILENCE 
v. + -ER'] 1. One who, or that which, 
silences; a conclusive argument or retort. 2. 
A piece of mechanism used to silence or 
reduce the sound caused by the working of a 
piece of machinery, as a motor vehicle, a 
maxim gun or rifle, a water cistern, etc. 
1898. 

Silene (soilizni) 1785. (mod. L. — L. 
Silenus — Gr. Beams species of satyr.] Bot. 
A genus of caryophyllaceous plants typify- 
ing the family Silenacez; a plant belonging 
to this genus; catehfly. 

Silent (soi-lént), a. and sb. 1565. [- L. 
silens, -ent-, pr. pple. of silére be silent; see 
-ENT.] A. adj. 1. Keeping silence; refraining 
from speech or utterance; mute, dumb. 
Also, taciturn, reserved. 2. Of writers, 
books, etc.: Omitting mention of or reference 
to something in narration; containing no 
account or record 1601. 3. Characterized by 
silence or absence of speech; performed, 
made, suffered, etc., in silence or without 
speaking 1592. b. Of letters: Not sounded; 
mute 1605. 4, Characterized by the absence 
of sound or noise; quiet, noiseless, still 1588. 
b. Making or giving out little or no noise 
1753. 5. ta. Of the moon: Not shining —1727. 
b. Inaetive, not operative 1745. c. Of 
distilled spirit: Possessing no flavour 1839. 

1. Heisass.asa Stone 1580. The s. sow sups all 
the broth 1828. fig. My duty cannot be s., when I 
thinke your Highnesse wrong'd SHAKS, 2. As to 
the other shire. - history is equally s. 1871. 3. The 
s. system, a method of discipline enforced in a 
prison, penitentiary, etc., which imposes complete 
silence on all occasions. b. The final e seems to 
have become s. 1869. 4. Three mountain-tops, 
"Three s. pinnacles of aged snow TENNYSON. Mod. 
A s. film (opp. to talkie). 5. b. A volcano, after 
being s. for ages, may 01 start forth into 
fresh life 1878. Hence Si-lent-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. 11. The time of silence. SHAKS. 2. A 
device by which a clock or alarm may be 
prevented from striking or acting 1834. 3. A 
8. film 1929. 

1. Deepe Night, darke Night, the s. of the Night 


SHAKS. 

Silentiary (soilenf'üri) 1611. [= L. 
silentiarius, a confidential domestic servant; 
in later Empire, a privy counsellor, f. 
silentium; see SILENCE, -ARY'. Cf. Fr. 
silenciaire (XVII).] 1. One who observes or 
recommends silence, esp. from religious 
motives. 2. An officer of the Byzantine 
court, whose duty orig. was to obtain 
silence, but who frequently acted as a con- 
fidential adviser or agent. Now Hist. 1077. 
b. An official whose duty it is to command 
silence 1838. 


SILICULOSE 


Silenus (soil-njs). Pl. Sileni (soili-noi). 
1710. [L.; see SILENE.] 1. Gr. Myth. The 
foster-father of Bacchus, and leader of the 
satyrs; also, a wood-god, a satyr, 2. Zool. 
A species of m: jue 1871. 

Silesia (soilif!'ü). 1674. [Latinized form 
of G. Schlesien, a province im the east of 
Germany.] 1. Used attrib. with cloth, lawn, 
etc. = SILESIAN. b. A fine linen or cotton 
fabric orig. manufactured in Silesia 1727. 2. 
A variety of lettuce 1731. So Sile-sian a. of 
or pertaining to S.; sb. a native of S. 1645. 

Silex (soileks) 1592. [L.] Flint, silica. 

Silhouette (silu,e-t), sb. 1798. [f. Etienne 
de Silhouette (1709-1767), a French author and 
politician.) 1. A portrait obtained by tracing 
the outline of a profile, head, or figure, and 
filling in the whole with black; an outline 
portrait cut out of black paper; a figure or 
pieture drawn or printed in solid black. b. 
fig. A slight verbal sketch in outline of a 
person, etc. 1819. 2. A dark outline, a shadow 
in profile, thrown up against a lighter back- 
ground 1847. 

1. Phr. En (or in) s., in outline, in profile. 

Silhoue-tte, v. 1876. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To represent in silhouette. 2. intr. To show 
like a silhouette 1884. 

1. I have seen it silhouetted hard against 
tornado-clouds 1897. Hence Silhoue'ttist. 

Silica (silikà). 1801. [f. L. silex, silic- 
flint, after alumina, etc.] An important 
mineral substance (the dioxide of silicon), 
which in the form of quartz enters into the 
composition of many rocks, and is contained 
in sponges and certain plants. Hence 
Si-licide Chem., a compound of silicon with 
another element. Silici-ferous a. yielding 
or producing silex or s. 

Silicate (si-ikét) 1811. [f. prec, + -ATE*.] 
A salt produced by the action of silicic acid. 

Comb.: s. board, a board made incombustible 
by being saturated with s.; s. cotton, slag-Wool. 
So Si-licated a. coated or 10 mated with silex 
or silica, Silica:tion, combination with silica; 
silicification. Silicatiza:tion, silicification. 

Sili-ceo-, comb. form of SrLI6EOUS, as in 
s.-caleareous, eto. 

Siliceous (sili-fos), a. 1656. [f. L. siliceus, 
i. silex, silic- flint, + -ous.] Containing or 
consisting of silica; of the nature of silica. 

Silici- (silisoi), comb. form of SILEX or 
Sca, as in silicicalcareous, eto. 

Silicic (sili-sik), a. 1817. [f. SILICA + 10. 
Chem. Pertaining to, consisting of, or formed 
from silica. Chiefly in s. acid (H4810,). 

Silicify (sili-sifoi), v. 1828. [f. silica (see 
Smici-) + x.] 1. trans. To convert into, 
impregnate with, silica 1830. 2. intr. To 
undergo silicification 1828. 

1. Fossil wood which has been ‘silicifled’ 1872. 
So Silicifled ppl. a. converted into silica; 
chiefly in silicified wood 1822. Sili:cifica-tion, 
n process of becoming silicified, conversion into 
silica. 

Silicious (sili-f'os), a. 1721. [var. of 
siliceous; see -IOUS.] = SILICEOUS d. 

Silicium (silif!óm). 1808. [f. L. silex, 

silic- flint + -IUM; repl by SILICON.) = 


SILICON q.v. 
Siliciuret (sili-siüret). 1827. [f. prec.; see 
-URET.] Chem. = Siow. Hence Sili-- 


Ciure:tted a. combined or impregnated with 


silicon, 

Silicle (si-ik'. 1785. I- Fr. silicule or L. 
silicula, dim. of SILIQUE; see -ULE.] Bot. A 
small short seed-pod. 

Silico- (siliko), comb. form of SILICA or 
Sucos. a. With adjs, as s.-alkaline, 
-fluorie, etc. b. With nouns, as s.-aluminate, 
-borale, -fiuoride, ete. 

Silicon (siJikón) 1817. [f. L. silex, silic- 
flint. Named by T. Thomson (1817) in 
place of Sir H. Davy's SILICIUM (1808)] A 
non-metallic element, which in respect of its 
abundance in nature ranks next to oxygen, 
and is usu. found combined with this as 
silica; it may be obtained in the form of 
powder, scales, or crystals. Chemical symbol 
Si. 

Silicosis (siliko™sis). 1801. [f. L. siler, 
silic- flint + -osts.] Path. A lung disease 
induced by inhaling flinty or siliceous 


particles. 
Siliculose (siikiulos, a. 1731. f. 


SILIQUA 


L. silicula (see SLL) + -0SE?.] Bot. Bear- 
ing small short pods. 

Siliqua (si-likwa). Pl. -. 1704. IL., 
pod or husk of leguminous plants.] Bot. A 
long pod-like seed-vessel. So Silique 
(silt-k). Hence Sili-quiform a. Bot. having 
the torm of a s. 

Siliquose (si-likwó*s), a. 1693. [- mod.L. 
siliquosus, f. siliqua; see prec., -0SE'. Cf. Fr. 
siliqueux (XVI.] 1. Bot. Bearing pods or 
siliques. 2. Having the form of a silique 
1821. Si-liquous a. (rare) 1008. = 1. 

Silk (silk), sb. (and a.) [OE. sioloc, seol(e)c, for 
*siluc, corresp. to ON. silki and OSI. (Russ.) 
shelku, Lith, tzilkai, OPruss. (gen.) silkas - 
*sericum, for late L. séricum, n. of L, séricus, 
f. sēres — Gr. Pipes (see SERGE), oriental 
people from whom silk was first obtained and 
passed through Slavonic countries into the 
Baltic trade.] 1. The strong, soft, lustrous 
fibre produced by the larvæ of certain 
bombyeine moths which feed upon mulberry 
leaves, etc., and by certain spiders; silken 
thread or filament. 2. The cloth or textile 
fabric woven or made from this OE. b. Used 
alus. to indicate the rank of a King's (or 
Queen's) Counsel, marked by the right to 
wear a silk gown. Also collectively, denoting 
the persons wearing such gowns. 1810. c. As 
the material of a jockey’s jacket 1891. 3. 
With a and pl. A particular make of silk 
cloth or fabric 1538. b. pl. Garments made 
of silk; silk stockings 1508. c. A lady’s silk 
dress 1861. d. A King’s (or Queen's) Counsel; 
a ‘silk gown’ 1884. 4, U.S. The silk-like 
filiform styles of unripe maize 1817. 5. 
atirib. or as adj. Made of silk; silken ME. 
b. Clad in silk (rare) 1603. tc. Silky SHAKS. 

1. Artificial s. [ Fr. soie artificielle], thread or yarn 
manufactured from collodion or wood pulp; also, 
a fabric resembling silk made from this (abbrev. 
75 silk, artsilk). 2. b. Phr, To receive, obtain, or 
‘ake 8. 

Comb.: 8.-coal, a variety of coal found in Shrop- 
shire; glue, sericin; s. own = sense 3 d; ~gut, 
the gut in the silkworm from which the 8. is pro- 
duced; s. hat, a cylindrical hat having a light stiff 
body covered with s, plush or shag; s. paper, a 
kind of tissue-paper; -shag, a local name for 
young herring; s. snappef, a Bermudan fish; s. 
stocking, a stocking made of s.; U.S, politics, a 
member of a section of the Whig party in the early 
19th c. -thrower, -throwster, one who con- 
verts raw s, into 8. thread. b. s.-oak, Grevillea 
robusta, «tree, a low-headed spreading Amer. tree 
(Albizzia julibrissin), with very graceful foliage. 
€. In the names of various s.-producing insects: 
ts.-fly, the silkworm moth; s. moth, Bom 
mori; ~spider, one or other of various species of 
s.-spinning spiders. d. In the names of birds: 
s,-bunting U.S., one or other of the buntings of 
the genus Spiza, esp. S. americana; s. cock, a 
Species of domestic fowl, esp. Phasianus gallus or 
Gallus lanatus, native to eastern Asia; s. fowl, a 
s. cock or hen; -hen, the female of the s. cock; 
S. starling, a species of starling (Sturuus sericeus), 
native to China. Hence Silk v, trans. to clothe in 
UE with s. Sidker, one who works in or 
with s. 

Silk-cotton. 1697. [f. SILK sb. + COTTON 
sb.'] 1. The silky, elastic down or fibre ob- 
tained from various bombaceous and other 
tropical trees, and chiefly used for packing, 
stuffing pillows and cushions, making paper, 
ete. 2. S. tree, any of various species of 
tropical trees belonging to the genera 
Bombax, Eriodendron, Ochroma, and Pachira, 
producing s. 1712. 

Silken (silk'n) a. OE. (f. SILK sb. + 
-EN‘.] I. 1. Made or consisting of silk. +2. 
Worked in silk (rare) -1597. +3. Producing 
silk; characterized by the prevalence of silk 
—1820. 4. Clad in silk 1640. 

1. They would not suffer a man to were a Ring, 
or à woman a s. gown 1645. 

TI. 1. Silky, silk-like; soft, glossy, shining, 
lustrous 1513. 2. Of words, etc.: Elegant; 
ingratiating, soft, flattering. So of persons, 
their looks, voice, etc. 1588. 3. Effeminate, 
luxurious 1599. 4. Soft, sweet, balmy; 
gentle 1599. b. Of sounds: Soft, low 1784. 

1, All day..in silence The s. butterflies glide 
1871. 2. Taffata phrases, s. tearmes precise 
SHAKS, 3. The s. son of dalliance GRAY. 4. b. The 
gray owl's s. flight. 1800. Hence Si-Iken v. trans. 
to invest with a silky lustre. 

Silk grass. Also silk-grass. 1620, ff. 
BILK sb. + GRASS sb.] 1. a. One or other of 
various species of lustrous grasses native to 
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America and the West Indies, esp. Bromelia 
or Nidularium karatas; also, the fibrous 
leaves produced by these. b. Applied to 
various species of aloe, agave, or yucca, or 
the fibre derived from these 1753. 2. The 
grass Oryzopsis cuspidata of the western 
U.S. the glumes of which bear long silky 
hairs; also Stipa comata of the same region 
1891. 

Silkman (si-kmin). 1553. [f. SILK sb. + 
Maw sb.] One who makes or deals in silks. 
So Si-Ikwo:man 1440. 

Silkstone. 1807. A variety of coal ob- 
tained at Silkstone, near Barnsley in York- 


shire. 

Si-lk-tail. 1685. [tr. G. seidenschwanz, f. 
seide silk + schwanz tail] The waxwing or 
Bohemian chatterer, Garrulus bohemicus. 

Silkweed. Also silk-weed. 1846. [f. 
SILK sb. + WEED sb. 1] Bot. 1. U.S. A plant 
of the N. Amer. genus Asclepias. 2. A plant 
of the genus Conferva 1857. 

Sidk-wi:nder. 1611. [f. SILK sb. + WIND- 
ER*.] 1. One who winds or coils silk filament 
or thread preparatory to weaving. 2. a. A 
silk-reel. b. A machine by which silk thread 
in the hank is transferred to the bobbin 
before spinning. 1858. 

Silkworm (silkwbam) . [OE. seolewyrm; 
see SILK sb., WORM sb.] 1. The caterpillar 
of the mulberry-feeding moth Bombyz (or 
Sericaria) mori, orig. a native of northern 
China, which on changing into the pupa 
state spins a cocoon made of silken filament; 
also, the caterpillar of any bombycid or 
other moth which thus yields silken cocoons 
of commercial value. 2. contempt. One who 
wears a silken dress 1613. 

attrib. and Comb.: s. gut, a fine, strong, light gut, 
made of the drawn-out glands of the s.; s. moth, 
any of the various bombycid moths, whose larvae 
produce cocoons; s. rot, a fungous plant, 
Botrytis bassiana, which kills silkworms in great 
numbers. 

Silky (silki), a. 1611. [f. SILK sb. + -Y'.] 
1, Silken; made or consisting of silk. 2. 
Having the delicate softness of silk 1666. b. 
Of liquor: Having a soft delicate taste 1743. 
3. Of speech, manners, etc.: = SILKEN II. 2. 
1778. 4. a. Having the gloss of silk 1730. b. 
Having a texture like that of silk 1757. 5. 
Bot. Covered with fine, soft, close-set hairs 
having a silk-like gloss; sericeous 1770. 6. 
Nat. Hist. Having silk-like hair, plumage, 
ete, 1781. Hence Si-lkily adv. Silkiness. 

Sill! (sil). (OE. syll, sylle = MLG. sulle, 
sul, MDu. sulle, rcl. to MLG., MDu. sille, 
ON. svill, syll, and OHG. swelli, swella (G. 
schwelle threshold).] 1. A strong, horizontal 
timber (occas. a stone or iron substitute for 
this) serving as the foundation of a wall or 
other structure; hence, fa large beam or 
piece of squared timber. b. dial. and U.S. 
One of the lower framing-timbers of a cart 
orrailway-car 1875. 2. The piece of wood- or 
stone-work forming the lower horizontal part 
of a window-opening. late ME. b. Naut. A 
port-sill 1815. c. Fortif. The inner edge of the 
bottom of an embrasure 1859. 3. The thres- 
hold of a door or gateway; the lower hori- 
zontal part of a door-case 1591. b. Mining. 
The floor of a gallery in a mine 1747. c. A 
horizontal timber (or structure) at the bot- 
tom of the entrance to a dock or canal-lock, 
against which the gates close 1789. 4. a. A 
kind of clay found in coal-measures 1774. b. 
Geol. A bed, layer, or stratum of rock 1794. 
5. The foot or lower part of a title-page or 
title 1834. 

Sill. 1787. Dial. var. of THILL. 

Sillabub, syllabub (si-labyb). 1537. [ot 
unkn. origin. Cf. SILLIBOUK.] 1. A drink or 
dish made of milk or eream, curdled by the 
admixture of wine, cider, or other acid, and 
often sweetened and flavoured. 2. fig. Some- 
thing unsubstantial and frothy; esp. floridly 
vapid discourse or writing 1706. 

Sillery (sileri. 1080. [f. Sillery, in the 
department of the Marne, Champagne.] A 
high-class wine produced in and around the 
au 5 in Champagne. 

ouk. dial. 1573. [var. of S 8 
A sillabub. [i of SILLABUB.] 
Sillimanite (silimanoit). 1830. If. Ben- 
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jamin Silliman, an American chemist (779- 
1864); see ITE 2 b. Named by G. T. Bowen 
in 1824.] Min. A silicate of alumina, occurr. 
ing in slender rhombic prisms or in fibrous 


masses. 

Sillock (silek) Sc. 1654. [Orkney and 
Shetland dial.] A young coal-fish (saithe), at 
a certain stage of its first year. 

Silly (si. Ii), a., sb., and adv. [Later form of 
ME. sely SEELY a.] A. adj. 1. Deserving of 
pity, ‘poor’. Now north. and Sc. b. Help- 
less, defenceless 1500. 2. Feeble, frail; insig- 
nificant 1567. b. Weakly, ailing. Sc. and 
north. 1585. fe. Scanty, sorry, poor —1767, 
3. Unsophisticated, simple, ignorant. Obs, 
or arch. 1547. +b. Of humble rank; lowly 
~1647, c. Of things: Plain, simple, bomely 
1570. 4. Feeble-minded, imbecile 1550, 5, 
Foolish, empty-headed 1576. b. Of words, 
actions, etc.: Evincing or associated with 
foolishness 1588. c. Cricket. Applied to (the 
position of) point, mid-on, and mid-off, when 
they stand dangerously near the wicket 
1900. 6. Stunned, stupefied, dazed, as by a 
blow 1886. 

1. Good wife, for your courtesie, Will ye lodge a 
8. poor man? 1724, b. His s. sheep, what wonder 
if they stray? COWPER. 2. Thou onely art The 
mightie God, but I a sillie worm HERBERT. b. 
She was but of a s. constitution 1821. c. 3 Hen. 
VI, m, iii. 93. 3. c. Perhaps their loves, or els 
their sheep, Was all that did their s. thoughts so. 


busie keep MILT, 4. The King's uncle, being 
alled 8, Billy 1881. 


rather weak in intellect, 
5. Of this sort are they which creep into houses, 
and leade captiue s. women 2 Tim. 3:6, b. This 
is the silliest stuffe that ere I heard SHAKS, Phr. 


S. season, the months of August and September, 
when newspapers supply the f real news by 
articles or discussions on trivial top 6. I. got 
knocked s. for my pains 1889. Hence Si-llily adv, 


Si-lliness. 

B. sb. A silly or foolish person. collog. 1858. 

You are not to be a s. 1896. 

C. adv. In a foolish or silly manner. Now 
dial. or collog. 1704. 

Silly-how. Now Sc. and north. 1574. [f. 
sely SEELY a. + how How ^ child's caul. 

Silo (soilos), sb. 1835. [- Sp. silo (whence 
also Fr. silo) :- L. sirus — Gr. opós pit to 
keep eorn in. Cf. ENSILE v.] 1. A pit or 
underground chamber used for the storage 
of grain, roots, eto. 2. spec. A pit, or an air- 
and water-tight chamber, in which green 
food is preserved for fodder by ensilage 1881. 
Hence Si- lo v. trans. to put (green food) into 
& 8.; to turn into ensilage. 

Silphium (silfibm). 1753. [L. - Gr. 
otAdiov.] A plant of the Mediterranean region, 
yielding a gum-resin or juice much valued by 
the ancients as a condiment or medicine; the 
juice obtained from this plant, also called 
LASER. 

Silt (silt), sb. 1440. [prob. denoting orig. à 
salty deposit, and so perh. — a Scand. word 
repr. by Norw., Da. sylt, Norw. and Sw. dial. 
sylta salt marsh, sea beach, corresp. to OLG. 
sulla (LG. sulle, silte; Du. sult), OHG. sulza 
(G. siilze) salt marsh, salt pan, brine, f. Gme. 
*sull- *sall- Sart.) Fine sand, clay, or other 
soil, carried by moving or running water and 
deposited as a sediment on the bottom or 
beach; sometimes occurring as a stratum in 
soil. 

Comb.: s.-snapper, a Jamaican fish, Hence 
Sil A of the nature of or resembling 8.; com- 
posed of or containing s. 

Silt, v. 1799. [f the sb.] 1. intr Of & 
Channel, river-bed, etc.: To become filled or 
choked up with silt or sediment. b. To flow 
or drift in after the manner of silt. Also 
transf. to pass gradually away. 1863. ^ 
trans. Of silt: To fill, block, or choke up (a 
channel, ete.) by gradual accumulation. 
Chiefly in pa. pple. 1825. b. To cover up or 
over with silt 1830. - L 

Silure (eilin, . 1802. [- Fr. silure -g 
SILURUS.] feht. A siluroid fish, esp. 
sheath-fish (Silurus glanis). ff 

Silurian (silit*-riàn), a. and sb.’ 1708. ju. 
L. Silures, an ancient British tribe which 1 
habited the south-eastern part of W ales.] 5 
Of or belonging to the ancient Silures, ES 
the district inhabited by them. 2. Geol. ot 
name given to the system or series the 
Paleozoic rocks lying immediately below o 
Devonian or Old Red Sandstone; o 
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belonging to this formation, or to the period 
when iċ was deposited 1835. b. As sb. in pl. 
Silurian strata 1842. So Si-lurist, a native 
of the district formerly inhabited by the 
Silures 1650. 

Silu-rian, sb.* 1842. [f. SILURUS + -IAN.] 
A siluroid fish. So Silu-rid, Silu-ridan, a. 
and sb. — SILUROID. 

Siluro- (siliü?-ro), used as a comb. form of 
SILURIAN g., as S.-Cambrian adj. 

Siluroid (silii*-roid), a. and sb. 1849. [f. 
SILURUS + -0ID.] Ichth. A. adj. Belonging to 
the family Siluridz, of the order Physostomi; 
characterized by the want of true scales; 
having only a naked skin or large bony 
plates. B. sb. A siluroid fish 1861. 

Silurus (silia*-rds). Pl. Siluri. 1601. [- L. 
silurus — Gr. old.] Ichth. A genus of fish 
typical of the family Siluride; a fish belong- 
ing to this genus, esp. the sly s. (S. glanis), 
or sheath-fish. 

Silva, etc.: see SYLVA, ete. 

Silver (si- Ivo), sb. and a, Also Sc. siller. 
[OE. siolfor, seolfor = OF ris. sel(o)ver, OS. 
silubar, silobar, OHG. sil(a)bar, silbir (Du. 
gilver, G. silber), ON. silfr, Goth. silubr, Gmc. 
*silubr-, rel. indeterminately to various 
Balto-Sl. forms, perh. all ult. of Oriental 
origin.] A. sb. 1. One of the precious metals 
(in general use ranking next to gold), charac- 
terized in a pure state by its lustrous white 
colour and great malleability and ductility. 
Chem. symbol Ag. (Also applied to several 
natural or artificial substances resembling or 
imitating the real metal as German, in- 
flammable, mock s.) 2. The metal regarded as 
a valuable possession or medium of ex- 
change; hence, silver coin; also (chiefly Sc.), 
money in general OE. 3. Articles made of 
silver; silverware, silver plate ME. 4, The 
metal as used for the ornamentation of 
textile fabrics; silver thread. late ME. 5, As 
a tincture in heraldry, more commonly 
called ARGENT 1450. 6. A silvery colour or 
lustre 1481. 7. a. A variety of insect, fish, 
bird, ete., having silvery colouring or mark- 
ings 1832. b. Photogr. A salt of silver, esp. 
nitrate of silver 1891. 

3. For cups and s, on the burnish’d board 
Sparkled and shone TENNYSON. 

B. allrib. passing into adj. 1. Made or con- 
sisting of silver OE. b. Containing threads of 
silver, or some imitation of this 1728. 2. Pro- 
Qucing or yielding silver 1475. 3. Of or per- 
taining to, connected with, characteristic of, 
Sllver or silver articles 1610. b. Denoting 
compounds of which silver forms a part 
1797. e. Advocating, relating to, etc., the 
adoption of silver as a currency or standard 
1890. 4. Having the whiteness or lustre of 
Silver; silvery. Chiefly poet. late ME. 5. Of 
sounds: Having a clear gentle resonance like 
that of silver; soft-toned, melodious 1526. 
b. Eloquent, persuastve, sweet-spoken 1594. 
6. Of or pertaining to the silver age of Latin 
(SILVER AGE b.) 1889, 

1. The British s. coinage 1858. b. S.-lace, wire 
coated with s. and woven into lace 1858. 2. A rich 
t mine 1789. 3. Our gold and s. standards 1860. 
1879 2 of 20 carats with 4 carats of silver alloy 
dés Auncient men, upon whose siluer heads 
Gili e teS hath blossomde NASHE. Faire 
Salatea, with thy silver Feet, O, whiter than the 
ny a RYDEN. Provb. phr. S. lining; Don't let's 
e down-hearted! There’s a s. lining to every 
cloud W. S. GILBERT. 5. A Swaine. . Marrying his 
Sweet Noates with their siluer sound 1613. 

95 0 and Comb.: s.-bath, a solution, esp. of s. 
rate, used for sensitizing photographic plates 
and printing-paper; a dish to contain this; S. 
lade a metallic powder used in 8. printing; 
the Inez a variety of s. ore; argentite; grain; 
Aene of the medullary rays in longitudinal 
ns of some woods as elm, oak, etc.; s. lustre, 

id „ein tion used for silvering potter's ware; 
ihe Sates process of making a drawing with a 
n m specially prepared paper; a drawing 
duced b, is way; s. print, a photograph pro- 
photo T feprinting, the process of producing a 
sande ffn on paper sensitized by a s. salt; s. 
85 pvp white sand used in horticulture, etc. ; 
ofa Tou a (see SCREEN ab.); side, the upper part 
2 18 of beef; s. steel, a fine steel containing 
geld amount ofs.; -stick, ‘the name given to a 
duty" A of the Life Guards when on palace 
the phen Streak, the English Channel; s. thaw, 
ori nomenon of rain freezing as it falls and 
eto.: g a glassy coating on the ground, trees, 
+; S. wedding, the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
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a wedding; s. weight, (a) the weight used for s.; 
(b) the equivalent weight in s. b. In names of 
beasts, insects, etc.; s. fox, a North Amer. 
variety of the red fox with black s.-tipped hairs, 
the black fox; -line(s), a species of moth. c. In 
names of birds, as s.-bill, (a) one of several birds 
of the genus Munia; (b) a South Amer. tyrant 
bird of the genus Lichenops; -dun, a particular 
breed of domestic pigeon; s. pheasant, any 
pheasant of the species Euplocamus nycthemerus ; 
also, a local name for the S.-spangled Hamburgh; 
s. plover, the gray plover, Squatarola helvetica, etc. 
d. In names of fishes, as s.-belly, -bream, a 
small fish, Gerres ovatus; s. eel, the Broad-nosed 
Eel, Anguilla latirostris. e. In names of plants or 
trees, as s. bell (tree), Halesia tetraptera of the 
southern U.S.: -bush, the plant Jupiter's beard; 
s. chain, the white laburnum; -tree, a tree with 
silvery lanceolate leaves (Leucadendron argen- 
teum), native to Cape Colony. Hence Si-lveri- 
ness, silvery quality or character. Si-lverize v. 
trans, to silver; to treat with a preparation of s.; 
to render silvery in colour. Si-lverless a. with- 
out money; having no money. 

Silver (si-lvox), v. 1440. [f. the sb.] 1. 
trans. To cover or plate with silver; to coat 
with silver-leaf. Freq. with over. b. To coat 
(glass) at the back with a mixture of tinfoil 
and quicksilver, esp. for use as à mirror 
1635. 2. To invest or suffuse with a silvery 
hue or lustre 1594. b. To turn (the hair, 
beard, etc.) white or silvery 1602. 3. inir. a. 
To flow with a silvery gleam 1807. b. To 
take on a silvery lustre 1878. 

1, My coach. .is silvered over, but no varnish yet 
laid on PEPYs. b. The amalgam of tin is largely 
used in what is called silvering mirrors 1833. 2. 
The moon. .silvered the wood on one side 1797. 
b. His Beard was. A Sable Siluer'd SHARKS. 3. b. 
"The darkness silvers away, the morn doth break 
BRIDGES. 

Silver age. 1565. The second age of the 


world, according to the Greek and Latin 
poets, inferior in simplicity and happiness to 
the first or golden age. b. The period of 
Latin literature from the death of Augustus 
to that of Hadrian 1736. 

Silver-coloured, a. 1594. [SILVER sb.] 
Having the colour of silver; of a greyish 
white hue with a metallic lustre. 

Silver fir. 1707. [SILVER sb.] 1. A tall 
species of fir (Abies or Picea pectinata) native 
to southern and central Europe and to some 
parts of Asia, introduced into Britain in the 
17th c. and extensively used for planting. b. 
A tree belonging to this species 1789. 2. 
Applied to various other species of fir 1834. 

Si-lver(-)fish. 1703. 1. One of the various 
silver-coloured fishes found in different parts 
of the world. 2. An insect of the genus 
Lepisma, esp. L. saccharina or domestica; à 
bristletail or springtail 1855. 

Silver(-)foil. late ME. [SILYER sb.] Silver 
beaten out thin; silver-leaf. 

Silver(-)gilt. late ME. 1. Gilt silver or 
silverware. b. atírib. or as adj. 1705. 2. An 
imitation of gilding, consisting of silver-foil 
varnished with a yellow lacquer 1891. 

Silver grass. Also silver-grass. 1600. 
a. The striped or ribbon-grass. b. The 
Australasian grasses Danthonia pallida and 
Poa cespitosa, €. dial. The silverweed. 

Silver-grey, a. and sb. 1607. [SILVER sb.] 
A. adj. Of à silvery or silver-flecked grey 
colour; also, having silvery grey hair. B. sb. 
A silvery grey colour 1712. 

Silver-haired, a. 1005. [SILVER sb.] 1. 
Having hair silvered with age. 2. Having 
hair naturally of a silver colour 1678. 

2. Mounted upon a brown s. Gelding 1678. So 
Silver-headed a. (in sense 1) 1643. 

Silvering, vbi. sb. 1710. ([f. SILVER v. 
+ -INGi] 1. The action of SILVER v. 1738. 
2. concr. Silver plating; a coating of silver, 
silver nitrate, or quicksilver 1710. 

Silver(-)lead. 1601. t1. A composition 
of lead and tin. 2. Silver in combination 
with lead, esp. in the form of ore. Chiefly 
attrib. 1860. 

Silver(-)leaf. 1728. [SILVER sb.] Silver- 
foil; a piece of this. b. (In full s. l. disease) A 
disease incident to trees, esp. plum-trees, 
which causes the leaves to assume an un- 
healthy silvery colour 1890. 

Silverling. Now arch. 
siberling.] A shekel. 

Silverly (silvoali) adv. 1595. . SILVER 


1520. [- G. 
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sb. + -LY*.] I. With a silvery appearance or 
colour. 2. With a silvery sound 1752. 

1. Let me wipe off this honourable dewe, That 
siluerly doth progresse on thy cheekes SHAKS. 

Silvern (si- Ivsan), a. Now poet. and arch. 
(OE. seolfren, silfren; see SILVER sb. and 
-EN*.] 1. Made of silver; consisting of silver. 
2. Silver-coloured (rare) 1885. 

1. fig. Speech is a s., Silence is golden CARLYLE. 

Silver(-)ore. ME. An ore containing 
silver. 

Silver paper. Also silver-paper. 1817. 
11. A fine white tissue-paper —1873. 2. Paper 
covered with silver-foil or an imitation of it 
1875; also, loosely, tinfoil used as a wrapping 
1911. 3. Photogr. Paper sensitized with a 
Bilver solution 1898. 

Silver plate. Also silver-plate. 1520. 
1. A thin flat piece of silver. b. A silver dish 
in the form of a plate 1710. 2. collect, Vessels 
or utensils made of silver 1610. 

Silversmith (silveismip) OE. [SILVER 
sb.] A worker in silver; one who makes 
silverware. 

Silver-tongued, a. 1592. [f. SILVER sb.] 
Having a pleasant or melodious utterance; 
sweet-spoken; eloquent. 

Silverware. 1860. [SILVER sb.] Articles, 
esp. tableware, made of silver. 

Sidverweed. Also silver-weed, silver 
weed. 1578. [SILVER sb.] a. A common 
wayside plant of the genus Potentilla, with 
prostrate rooting stems and silvery leaves; 
goose-grass. b. Any East Indian shrub of 
the genus Argyreia 1829. 

Silver-work. 1535. [SILVER sb.) 1. 
Articles made of silver; silver vessels or 
ornaments; silverware. 2. A place where 
silver is smelted 1074. 

Silvery (si-lvori), a. 1600, [f. SILVER sb. + 
VI.] 1, Having the hue or lustre of silver 
1611. 2. Having a clear gentle metallic reson- 
ance; silver-toned, melodious 1600. 3. Pro- 
ducing silver; containing silver 1870. 

1. One small bright s. likeness of a cloud RUSKIN. 
S. iron, an inferior kind of pig-iron, more com- 
monly called white iron. 2. In his ears one s. 
voice was ringing KINGSLEY, 

Silvi-: see SYLVI-. 

Sima (sei. mä). 1909. [f. SI(LI0OA + Ma(a- 
NESIA.] Geol. That portion of the earth's crust 
which forms the substratum of the ocean 
bed. 

Simar (simä. 1). 1641. [- Fr. simarre — It. 
cimarra, zimarra. Cf. CHIMER.] 1. 
CYMAR 1. 2. = CHIMER!, 1840. 

Simaruba (simürü-bü) 1753. [Native 
name in Guyana.] 1. A tree of the genus 
Simaruba, esp. S. amara or officinalis, a 
native of northern Brazil, Guyana, etc. 2. 
The bark of the root of S. amara, which 
contains quassine and is employed as a tonic 
or astringent 1778. 

Simeonite (si-mionoit), 1823. [f. name of 
the Rev. Charles Simeon (1759-1836) + -ITE! 
1.] A follower or adherent of Simeon or a 
supporter of his theological doctrines; a Low 
Churehman or Evangelical. 

Simia (si-miá). Pl. simiæ (si-mi). 1753. 
[L., perh, f. simus, Gr. ou snub-nosed, flat- 
nosed.] The class of animals consisting of the 
apes and monkeys, and more specifically of 
the tailless apes only, or of certain kinds of 
these, as the orang-outang; also, an animal 
of this kind. Hence Si-mial a. (now rare). 
Si-mious a. belonging to the S.; having 
ape-like characteristics; typical of apes. 

Simian (simiün), d. and sb. 1007. (f. 
prec. + -AN.] A. adj. 1. Characteristic of 
apes; resembling that of apes; ape-like. 2. 
Of or belonging to, comprising or consisting 
of, the apes or Simiæ 1863, B. sb. An ape or 
monkey 1880. 

Similar (si-milía),a. and sb. 1011. [- Fr. 
similaire or med.L. similaris, f. L. similis 
like; see Anl.] A. adj. fl. Of the same 
substance or structure throughout; homo- 
geneous —1704. 2. Having a marked resem- 
blance or likeness; of a like nature or kind 
(to, twith) 1611. 3. Geom. Applied to figures 
which may become congruous by adjusting 
their linear dimensions without changing 
their angles 1704. b. Mus. (See quot.) 1861. 

3. S. segmenta of a Circle are such as contain equal 
Angles...S. Triangles are such as have all their 
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three Angles respectively equal to one another. 
1704. S. Products are those whose Corresponding 
Factors are Proportional 1706. b. S. motion, that 
in which two or more parts..ascend or descend 
at the same time 1861, Hence Si-milarly adv. 

B. sb. A thing or person similar to or resem- 
bling another; a counterpart (of) 1654. 

Similarity (simile-riti) 1664. [f. SIMILAR 
a. + -ITY, or — Fr. similarité.] 1. The state 
or fact of being similar; likeness, resem- 
blance. 2. pl. Points of resemblance 1838. 

1. Certain insects escape danger by their s. to 
plants 1879. 

tSi-milary, a. 1504. [See SIMILAR a. and 
-ARY?.] = SIMILAR d. 1, 2, —1692. 

Fat is a s, Body void of Life 1668. 

Similative (si-miléitiv), a. 1883. f. L. 
similis like, SIMILAR + -ATIVE.] Expressing 
likeness, applied e.g. to such compounds as 
crystal-clear. 

Simile (simili). Also tsimily (pl. -ies). 
late ME. [- L. simile, n. of similis like.] A 
comparison of ene thing with another, esp. 
as an ornament in poetry or rhetoric. 

1. A s., to be perfect, must both illustrate and 
ennoble the subject JOHNSON. 

Similitude (similitidd). late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. similitude or L. similitudo, f. similis 
like; see -TUDE.] 1. A person or thing 
resembling, or having the likeness of, some 
other person or thing; a counterpart or 
equal; fa similarity. 2. The form, likeness, 
or image of some person or thing. late ME. 
3. ta. A sign or symbol; the symbolic repre- 
sentation of something —1558. b. A com- 
parison drawn between two things or facts; 
the expression of such a comparison; fa 
simile. late ME. c. A parable; an allegory. 
(Chiefly in Biblical use.) late ME. 4. The 
quality or state of being like; resemblance, 
similarity. Now rare. late ME. tb. Likeli- 
hood 1548. 

1. The shadow stood, s. exact Of Nestor COWPER. 
2. Let us make now Man in our image, Man In our 
8. MILT. 3. b. London is often likened to Babylon; 
but the s. is a very unjust one 1875. 4. The s. of 
Passions, which are the same in all men HOBBES. 
b. Phr, t By or of (all, any, some) s. 

Similize (si-miloiz), v. Now rare. 1620. 
[f. L. similis or SIMILE; see k.] tl. trans. 
To compare, liken 1070. 2. To symbolize; to 
express or describe in similes 1608. b. intr. 
To use a simile or comparison 1686. 

1, Similizing the Braine to a Garden 1053. 

imilor (similoi). 1783. [- Fr. similor 
(1742), f. L. similis like + or gold.] A very 
yellow kind of brass used in making cheap 
jewellery. 

Simkin, Anglo-Ind. 1853. [Urdu cor- 
ruption of champagne.) Champagne. 

Simmer (si-moa), sb. 1809. [f. the vb.] 
The state or condition of simmering. Chiefly 
in phr. on the (or at a) s. 

Simmer (si med), v. 1053. [Later form of 
SIMPER v.] 1. intr. Of liquids: To make a 
subdued murmuring sound under the in- 
fluence of continued heat; to be at a heat just 
below boiling-point. Also transf. of the con- 
taining vessel, etc. b. Of feelings, tendencies, 
eto.: To be in a state of gentle activity; to 
be on the verge of becoming active or 
breaking out 1764. c. Of persons, etc.: To be 
in a state of suppressed excitement or 
agitation 1840. 2, trans. To keep in a heated 
condition just below boiling-point 1823. 

1. The water in the singing brass Simmer’d 
COWPER. b. The disaffection was already sim- 
mering in Devonshire FROUDE. 

Simnel (si-mnél), Now arch. or local. ME. 
= OFr. simenel (mod. dial. simnel), derived 
ult. f. L. simila, similago, or Gr. ceuldads 
fine flour. Cf, SEMOLINA.] I. A kind of bread or 
bun made of fine flour and prepared by 
boiling, sometimes with subsequent baking. 
Now Hist. b. A rich currant cake, usu. eaten 
on Mid-Lent Sunday in certain districts 
1648. c. attrib., as s.-cake, -Sunday, Mid- 
Lent or Mothering Sunday 1674. 2. U.S. A 
variety of squash 1648. 

Simoniac (simdni&k), sb. and a. ME. 
E (O) Fr. simoniaque or med. L. simoniacus, 
1. simonia; see SIMONY, -A0.] A. sb. One who 
practises simony; a buyer or seller of bene- 
fiees, ecclesiastical preferments, or other 
Spiritual things. Freq. with initial capital. 
B. adj. = next 1632. So tSimo-nian? a. and 
sb. (rare). 
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Simoniacal (simónoi-Ákál) a. 1507. ff. 
prec. + -AL'; see -ACAL.] 1. Of the nature of, 
pertaining to, or involving simony. 2. Of 
persons: Guilty of or practising simony 
1569. 13. Tainted or marked by simony 
1641. 

2. Away with such young mercenary striplings 
and their Simoniacall fathers MILT, ence 
Simoni-acally adv. 

Simonian* (soimó"niün), sb. and a. 1607. 
[7 med.L. simonianus simoniac, f. Simon (see 
def.).] A. sb. A member of an early Christian 
sect named after Simon Magus and regarded 
as heretical. B. adj. Pertaining to, charac- 
teristic of, the sect of the Simonians 1883. 

Simon Pure (soi-men piii*s). collog. 1815. 
(Name of a Quaker in A bold stroke for a 
wife (1717), who is impersonated by another 
character during part of the play.] The (real) 
Simon Pure, the real, genuine, or authentic 
person or thing. b. attrib. or as adj. Real, 
genuine, authentic 1889. 

Simony (si-móni, soi-móni). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
Simonie — late L. simonia, f. name of Simon 
Magus in allusion to his offer of money to the 
Apostles Peter and Paul for the gift of con- 
ferring the Holy Ghost (Acts 8:18, 19); see 
-Y*.] 1. Traffic in sacred things; spec. the act 
or practice of buying or selling ecclesiastical 
preferments, benefices or emoluments. 12. 
The money paid in simony. Also transf. a 
tip (to a verger). -1707. Hence Simo-nious 
a. = SIMONIACAL (now rare or Obs.). Si mon- 
ist, one who practices or upholds s. 

Simoom (sima-m). Also simoon. 1790. 
[7 Arab. samüm, f. samma to poison. Cf. Fr. 
simoun, G. samum.] A hot, dry, suffocating 
sand-wind which sweeps across the African 
and Asiatic deserts at intervals during the 
spring and summer. 

Simous (soi-mos), a. 1034. [f. L. simus 
flat-nosed, snub-nosed — Gr. omós; see obs. ] 
Tl. Bending or curving inward; concave 
-1697. 2. Having a flat nose; snub-nosed 
(rare) 1656. 

Simper (si-mpoa), sb. 1599. [f. SIMPER v."] 
An affected and self-conscious smile; a silly 
smiling look; a smirk. 

Si-mper, v. Obs. exc. dial. 1477. [perh. 
of imit. origin; see -ER*.] intr. To simmer. 

Simper (si-mpoz), v.“ 1563. [With sense 1 
cf. Da., Norw., and Sw. dial. semper, simper, 
G. zimper, zimpfer elegant, delicate.] 1. intr. 
To smile in a silly, self-conscious, or affected 
manner; to smirk. 2. trans. To say or utter 
with a simper 1801. 

1. She. .lisps affectedly, simpers designedly, and 
looks conceitedly MME. D'ARBLAY. Hence Si- m- 
perer, one who simpers. Si-mperingly adv. 

Simple (si-mp’l), a. and sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
simple — L. simplus.] A. adj. I. 1. Free 
from duplicity, dissimulation, or guile; 
innocent and harmless; undesigning, honest, 
open, straightforward. 2. Free from, devoid 
of, pride, ostentation, or display; humble, 
unpretentious ME. 3, Free from elaboration 
or artificiality; artless, unaffected; plain, un- 
adorned ME. b. Of persons: Unsophisti- 
cated, unspoiled 1794. 

1. Here wily Jesuits s. Quakers meet CRABBE. A 
8. innocent boy SHELLEY. 2. Lowly and symple is 
he, he rydeth vpon an asse COVERDALE. 3. The 
short and s. annals of the poor GRAY. b. Pastoral 

ople.., S. and spirited; innocent and bold 
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II. 1. Of persons, or their origin: Poor or 
humble in condition; of low rank or position; 
undistinguished, mean, common ME. 2. 
With designations or titles: Ordinary; not 
further distinguished in office or rank ME. 
3. Of persons or their attire: Not marked by 
any elegance or grandeur; very plain or 
homely. late ME. b. So of living, diet, abode, 
etc. ME. 4. Small, insignificant, slight; of 
little account or value; also, weak or feeble. 
late ME. 5. Deficient in knowledge or 
learning; characterized by a certain lack of 
acuteness or quick apprehension ME. 6. 
1 05 15 olle pA or intelligence; 

iore or less foolish, silly, or stupid; > 
EROS 99 dial.) 1604, app 

a of birth a solemn Angel 
Shepherds Mig. +Phr. As s. as, TU UN 
stand here. 2. This change affected however only 
the s. barons 1875. 3. b. Blest be those feasts, 
with s. plenty crown'd GOLDSM. The 8. life, a 
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mode of life in which anything of t] 

luxury-is intentionally avoided, 4. dios 5 
woman, much too weake T' oppose your cunning 
SHAKS. 5. The s. and unletter’d poor COWPER, 
6. The good old Gentlewoman was not 80 &. 
she began to smell a Rat 1713. S. Simon, a siliy 
fellow (with ref. to nursery rhymes). 

III. 1. With nothing added; considered or 
taken by itself; mere, pure, bare ME. 2. a, 
Med. Of wounds, diseases, etc.: Unaccom- 
panied by complications. late ME. b. Law, 
Not specially confirmed 1546. 3. Consisting 
or composed of one substance, ingredient, or 
element; uncompounded, unmixed (or nearly 
80). late ME. 4. Not composite or complex in 
respect of parts or structure. late ME. 5, Not 
complicated or involved; presenting little or 
no complexity or difficulty 1555, 

1. Yet s. Nature to his hope has giv'n.. an 
humbler heav'n Pore. Phr. Pure and s. (often 
following the sb.): orig. a term of jurisprudence 
(e.g. ‘a pure and simple obligation’); hence gen, 
unconditioned, mere (e.g. pure and s. robbery’, 
‘robbery pure and s,). 2. a. The Suppuration 

roceeding kindly, the Wound became a s. 

Wound 1758. b. S. contract, one made by word of 
mouth or not under seal. 3. A Needle is a s. 
Body, being made only of Steel; but a Sword or 
a Knife is a Compound 1724. 4. Those tenses are 
called s, tenses, which are formed of the principal, 
without an auxiliary verb 1824. The s. micro- 
scope may consist of one..or of two or three 
lenses; but these latter are so arranged as to 
have the effect only of a single lens 1867, Leaves 
. -which are not divided into separate leaflets are 
termed s. 1872. S. feast, a feast which is not a 
double or a semi-double. S. interest: see INTEREST 
sb. IT. 2. S. machine, any of the six or more 
elementary mechanical devices, e.g. the lever, 
wedge, etc. S. sentence, a sentence containing 
only one member having a subject and predicate 
of its own, S. tense, a tense formed with a single 
word. 5. S. Quantities in Algebra, are such as have 
but one Sign, whether Positive or Negative 1704. 
A S. Equation, is that which contains only one 
power of the unknown quantity, without includ- 
ing different powers 1798. A s. proposition is that 
in which one predicate is affirmed or denied of one 
subject MILL. We must prefer the simpler 
hypothesis fo the more complicated 1884. 

B. absol. as sb, 1. As pl. Persons in a hum- 
ble or ordinary condition of life, Also as sing. 
a person of this class. ME. 2. As pl. Those 
who are unlearned, ignorant, easily misled, 
unsuspecting; also as sing. an ignorant or 
foolish person 1560. 3. A simple word; a verb 
in its simple form or without prefix 1530. 4. 
+A medicine or medicament composed or 
concocted of only one constituent, esp. of one 
herb or plant; hence, a plant or herb 
employed for medical purposes. Now arch. 
1539. 5. A single uncompounded or unmixed 
thing; a substance free from foreign 
elements, esp. one serving as an ingredientina 
composition or mixture 1500. b. A simple 
proposition, quantity, idea, etc. 1654. 6. 
Weaving. One of a number of lines or cords 
attached to the warp in a draw-loom 1781. 
b. A draw-loom 1875. 

1. Gentle or semple shall not darken my doors 
the day my bairn's been carried out à corpse 
Scorr. 2. A snare to the s. of heart 1853, 4. 1 00 
the knowledge of Simples, she had a Receip 
make white hair black SIR T. BROWNE, Ed 
Simple v. intr. to seek for or gather simples. 
Si-mpler (now arch), one who collects or studies 
simples; a herbalist. 

Simple-hearted, a. late ME. I. SIMPLE 
a. + HEART sb. + -ED*.] Possessed of, 10 
characterized by, a simple heart or spiri i 
ingenuous, sincere, unsophisticated; Tignor 
ant, simple-minded. + 

Simple-minded, a. 1744. [f. SIMPLE 4. di 
MIND sb. + -ED*] Having a simple 75 
possessing little or no subtlety of intelle e 
also, feeble- or weak-minded. Hen! 
Simple-mi-ndedness. 

Simpleness (si-mp'Inés). 
a, + -NESS,] The quality or sí 
SIMPLE, in various senses. O)Fr. 

Si-mplesse. Obs. exc. arch. ME. [- 
simplesse, f. simple; see SIMPLE, sg . 
SIMPLENESS. 


ME. It. SIMPLE 
tate of being 


SIMPLE + 
derived 


(xvi), tsillyton (xvm), and the 
in RUDESBY, etc.; see -BY 2.] 
defieient in sense or intelligence; 
foolish person; a fool. 
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Simplex (si-mpleks), a. and sb. 1594. [= L. 
simplex single, var. of simplus SIMPLE with 
second element as in duplex, multiplex, ete.] 
A. adj. Consisting, or composed of, character- 
ized by, a single part, structure, etc. B. sb. 
A single uncompounded word 1892. 

Simpliciter (simpli-sitoi), adv. 1545. [L.] 
Absolutely, unconditionally; without any 
condition or consideration. Chiefly in Sc. 


Law. 

Simplicity (simplisiti late ME. - 
(O)Fr. simplicité or L. simplicitas, -tat-, f. 
simplex, simplic-; see SIMPLEX, -ITY.] 1. The 
state or quality of being simple in form, 
structure, etc.; absence of compositeness, 
complexity, or intricacy, 2. Want of 
ordinary knowledge or judgement; ignor- 
ance; rusticity 1514. b. A simple person; a 
simpleton (rare) 1633. 3. Freedom from 
artifice, deceit, or duplicity; sincerity, 
straightforwardness; also, absence of affecta- 
tion or artificiality; plainness, naturalness 
1526. b. Simple, unsophisticated ways or 
manners; plainness of life. Also (in pl.), an 
instance of this. 1585. 4. Of language or 
style: Absence or lack of elegance or polish; 
in later use, freedom from over-elaboration ; 
plainness or directness of an attractive kind 
1553. 5. Absence of ornament or decoration; 
freedom from useless accessories 1609. 

1. In contriving machines, s. of parts should 
always be studied 1815. 2, That other s. which is 
only a euphemism for folly 1875. 3. Nathanael 
true Israelite without guile 
of cottage life WORDSW. 
4. S. is become a very rare quality in a writer 
CowPER. 5. Give me a face, That makes s, a 
grace B. JONSON. 

Simplification (simplifiké!-fon). 1688. [= 
Fr. simplification, f. simplifler; see mext, 
7ATION.] The action or process of simplifying; 
the result of this, 

Simplify (si-mplifoi), v. 1042. [= Fr. 
simplifier — med. L. simplificare f. L. simplus; 
See SIMPLE, -FY.] trans. To make simple; to 
render less complex, elaborate, or involved; 
to reduce to a clearer or more intelligible 
form; to make easy. Also absol. 

The laws of commerce..are simplifled and 
expanded SYD, SMITH. In astate of nature man. 
does not s. and fix his motives J. H. NEWMAN, 

Simplist (si-mplist). 1597. [f. SIMPLE B. 4 
+ -Ist.] One who studies simples; a her- 
balist. Now rare. So Simpli-stic a. of the 
nature of, or characterized by, (extreme) 
simplicity. 

Simply (si-mpli), adv. ME. If. SIMPLE d. + 
"LY' with later contraction as in gently, 
nobly.) 1. With simplicity (of mind) or sin- 
cerity; in an honest or straightforward 
manner; also, in later use, unaffectedly, 
artlessly. 2. Humbly in respect of dress or 
surroundings. late ME. 3. In simple lan- 
Suage; also, plainly, clearly. late ME. b. 
Without elaboration or complication 1746, 
14. Poorly, badly, indifferently; meanly, 
inadequately; weakly —1754. 5. In a foolish, 
silly, or stupid manner; without common 
Sense or sagacity. Also s. disposed, of a 
simple disposition. 1466. 6, Without addi- 
tion or qualification. late ME. b. Without 
exception; absolutely. (Frequently used as 
an intensive.) 1590. Also, simply and solely. 

l. By things deemd weak Subverting worldly 
Strong, and worldly wise By s. meek MILT. 3. b. A 
pe massive piece of architecture, s. grand 1816. 

. If an elephant chance to meet with a man 
Vondering s. out of his way HOLLAND. 6. If he 
b d eer, let him take her s. SHAKS. It iss. a question 
1888.68 1836. b. The plates are s. magnificent 


Simulacre (sl midle Ren). arch. late ME. 
[~ L. SIMULACRUM; cf. (O) Fr. simulacre.] 1. 
image (of a god, ete.) to which honour or 
men 121 rendered. 2. An image, a material 
en represe: 
th ng dis. presentation, of a person or 
* A knight, in wl i 
distinguish thes, of himset I90. mant e 
ISimulacrum (simiŭlē-krõm). Pl. simu- 
acra and -acrums. 1599. [L., f. simulare 
AED like, SIMULATE.] 1. A material image, 
ade as a representation of some deity, 
Person, or thing. 2, Something having 
md the form or appearance of a certain 
ing 1805. b. A mere image, a specious 
tation or likeness, of something 1833. 
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Simular (si-mitilix), sb. and a. 1520. 
lirreg. f. L. simulare + An, perh. after 
SIMILAR d.] A. sb. One who, or that which, 
simulates, or puts on a false appearance (of 
something). B. adj. Simulated, pretended, 
10115 i Also, simulative of something. 

11. 

I return'd with s. proofe enough, To make the 
Noble Leonatus mad SHAKS. 

Simulate (si-miülét), ppl. a. arch. late ME. 
E L. simulatus, pa. pple. of simulare; see 
next, -ATE*.] Simulated. 

Simulate (si-mivle't), v. 1652. L- simulat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. simulare, f. similis like; 
see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To assume falsely the 
appearance or signs of (anything); to feign, 
pretend, counterfeit, imitate; to profess or 
suggest (anything) falsely. b. To have the 
external features of 1661. c. Biol. = MMIC 
v. 5. 1876. 2. intr. To pretend or feign 1823. 

1. A government. .in word and action simulating 
reform ARNOLD. b. If purely artificial it [a vault] 
doth most lively s. nature 1661. 

Simulation (simiülé-fon) ME. - OFr. 
simulation or L. simulatió(n-, f. as prec.; 
see -ION.] 1. The action or practice of 
simulating, with intent to deceive; false 
pretence, deceitful profession ME. b. Un- 
conscious imitation 1870. 2. A false assump- 
tion or display, a surface resemblance or 
imitation, of something. late ME. 

1. S. is a Pretence of what is not, and Dissimula- 
tion a Concealment of what is STEELE. 

Simulative (simidülétiv), a. 1490. t. 
SIMULATE ppl. a. and v. + -IVE.] Character- 
ized by simulation or pretence. 

Simulator (si-miüleitoi). 1835. [f. SMU- 
LATE v. + -0R 2.] One who practises simula- 
tion. 

Simultaneous (similté'znios) a. 1060. 
[f. med.L. simultaneus in same sense (XIV), 
f. simul at the same time, prob. after 
instantaneus, momentaneus; see -OUS.] 1. 
Existing, happening, occurring, operating, 
etc., at the same time; coincident in time. 2. 
spec. in Math. as s. equation (see quot.), 
function, ete, 1816. 

1. The s. use of both eyes 1879. 2. Pairs or sets of 
equations in which the same unknown symbols 
appear, which are assumed to possess the same 
values throughout, are called s. equations 1842, 
Hence Simultaneity (sim#ltanviti), the quality 
or fact of being s.; occurrence at the same time. 
Simulta-neous-ly adv., -ness. 

Simurgh (simd-ag). 1780. [- Pers. 
simurg, f. Pahlavi sin eagle + mur bird.] 
A monstrous bird of Persian legend, imagin- 
ed as rational and of great age. 

Sin (sin), sb. IO E. syn(n ( *sunjo), rel. to 
other Continental forms with dental, as OFr. 
sende, OS. sundea, OHG. sunt(e)a, sund(eja 
(G. sünde), ON. synd; taken to be cogn. with 
L. sons, sont- guilty.] 1. A transgression of 
the divine law and an offence against God; a 
violation (esp. wilful or deliberate) of some 
religious or moral principle. b. transf. A 
violation of some standard of taste or pro- 
priety 1780. 2. Without article or pl. Viola- 
tion of divine law; action or conduct 
characterized by this; a state of transgres- 
sion against God or His commands OE. (See 
also DEADLY a. 5, MORTAL a. 5, VENIAL a. 1 a.) 

1. Plenary remission of their synnes 1524. At 
present, for my sins, I live in a village of the plain 
Borrow. The seven deadly sins; The Seven curs’d 
deadly Sins. Pride, Envy, Sloth, Intemp'rance, 
Av'rice, Ire, And Lust 1711, For my sins: phr. 
often used trivially = as a judgement. Like s. 
(slang), vehemently, furiously. b. The many 
literary sins I know I must have committed 1907. 
2. 'Tis s. to misemploy an hour DRYDEN. Phr. 
Child, or man, of 8.; as black, or ugly, as 8. In 8., 
in a state of free sexual union or adultery. 

Comb.: s.-eater, one hired to take upon himself 
the sins of a deceased person by means of food 
eaten beside the dead body; -flood [after G. 
siindflut, an alteration of OHG. sinvluot general 
flood], the Deluge; f-money, money brought as 
an offering in expiation of s. 

Sin (sin), v. [OE. syngian (- *sunnijó jan), 
ME. süngen, singen, etc.; repl. by sinne, 
based on the sb.] 1. intr. To commit sin; 
to do a sinful act. b. spec. To commit 
fornication or adultery with (or ton) ME. 
c. To offend against some principle, standard, 
etc.; to be faulty or wrong 1704. 2. trans. 
To do, perform, or perpetrate sinfully; to 
commit (a sin) ME. 


SINCERE 


1. The Tempter, or the Tempted, who sins most? 
SHAES. I am a man, More sinn'd against, then 
sinning SHAKS. c. Faces sinning Against propor- 
tion BYRON. 2. There remains so much to be 
sinned and suffered in the world 1859. Phr. To 8. 
one’s mercies, to be ungrateful for one’s blessings 
or good fortune. 

Sin (sin), adv., prep., and conj. Now Sc. 
and north. dial. ME. [contr. f. SrrHEN. (Cf. 
Synz.) In later use freq. written sin’, as if 
short for since.] A. adv. 1, Then, thereupon; 
thereafter, subsequently. 2. From that time 
onwards.late ME. 3. Ago; before now 1490. 
B. prep. From, after; subsequent to ME. C. 
conj. 1. From or since the time that ME. 2. 
Seeing or considering that ME. 

Sinæan (soinián), a. rare. 1007. [irreg. 
f. late L. Sine - Gr. Sia (Ptolemy), prob. = 
Arab. sin, the empire of China.] Chinese. 

Sinaic (soiné'-ik), a. 1769. [f. Sinai (Heb. 
sinay) + .] = next. 

Sinaitic (soinéi-tik), a. 1786. [var., with 
euphonic t, of prec.; cf. Fr. sinaitique.] Of, 
or pertaining to, Mount Sinai or the penin- 
sula in which it is situated; given or promul- 
gated at Mount Sinai. 

The actual subdivision of the pages of the 8. 
manuscript 1883. 

Sinalbin (sinslbin) 1875. [f. L. sinapis 
mustard + alba white + IN.] Chem. A 
glucoside contained in white mustard-seed. 

Sinamine (siznümoin). 1850, U. L. sinapis 
mustard + AMINE.] Chem. A basic compound 
obtained from thiosinamine. 

Sinapate (si-nüpe!'t) 1857. [f. SINAPIO + 
-ATE' c.] Chem. A salt formed by the action 
of sinapic acid on an alkali. 

Sinapic (sine ik), a. 1857. [f. next + 
-10.] Chem. Of, pertaining to, or derived 
from sinapine. 

S. acid, an acid derived from sinapine by the 
action of potash and soda. 

Sinapine (sinápin). 1888. [f. L. sinapis 
mustard + -INE*.] Chem. An unstable 
compound, existing as a sulphocyanate in 
white mustard-seed. 

Sinapisine (sine-pisin). 1840. [irreg. f. 
L. sinapis mustard + -INE*.] Chem. A white, 
sealy, crystalline substance obtained from 
black mustard-seed by extraction with 
alcohol and ether. 

Sinapism (si-n&piz’m). 1601. [=~ Fr. 
sinapisme or late L. sinapismus — Gr. 
owamouós use of à mustard plaster (owémoya), 
f. ofvam mustard, of Egyptian origin; see 
-IsM.] Med. A plaster or poultice consisting 
wholly or partly of mustard flour; a mustard 
plaster. 

Sinapoline (sine-polin). 1850. (f. L. 
sinapis mustard + -0L + -INE*.] Chem. An 
organic base obtained from cyanate of allyl. 

Since (sins), adv., prep., and conj. (also a.). 
1450. [Late ME. synnes, syns; either (i) 
reduced form of SrITHENOE, or (ii) directly f. 
SIN adv. + s.] A. adv. 11. Then, thereupon; 
immediately afterwards —1508. 2. From that 
time till now. Often with ever. 1470. 3. At 
some or any time between then and now; 
subsequently, later 1549. b. As adj. That has 
been since (rare) 1598. 4. Ago; before now. 
With time specifled, or preceded by long. 
1489. 

2. You know s. Pentecost the sum is due, And s. 
Ihaue not much importun'd you SHAKS. 3. It was 
written and s. is lost PURCHAS. b. ae 8. experi- 
ence of Sunday evenings FROUDE. 4. He went 
out a little while s. 1862. 

B. prep. 1. Ever or continuously from (a 
specified time, etc.) till now 1530. 2. During 
the period between (a specified time) and 
now; at some time subsequent to 1515. 

1. He sleeps s. thirty years THACKERAY. 2. They 
seem to have changed s. Spenser's time 1880, 

C. conj. 1. From the time that. late ME. 
fb. With vbs. of recollection: When; the 
time when —1690. 2. Because; seeing that; 
inasmuch as 1450. tb. So s. that —1682. 

1. 'Tis an age since I saw you 1753. I have 
known him ever s. he was in petticoats 1877. b. 
Mids. N. U. i. 149. 2. But s. no reason can confute 
ye, I'll try to force you to your Duty 1664. 

Sincere (sinsi?g), a. 1533. [- L. sincerus 
clean, pure, sound. Cf. Fr. sincére (XVI).] 
1. Not falsified or perverted in any way; 
genuine, pure; veracious; exact 1536. 2. 
Pure, unmixed; free from any foreign 
element or ingredient 1538. b. spec. Un- 
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adulterated; genuine. Obs. or arch. 1557. 3. 
Containing no element of dissimulation or 
deception; not feigned or pretended; real, 
true 1539. 4. Characterized by the absence 
of all dissimulation or pretence; honest, 
straightforward 1533. 

1. The syncere and pure doctrine of Goddes 
worde 1536. 2. Their enjoyments are s., un- 
allayed with fears or suspitions 1676. Scarce any. 
8. gall issued forth on incision 1763, 3. Weal 
grace, if s., shall always find acceptance with 
Christ 1703. 4. Master Wickliffe was noted. .to be 
a man..ofa very s. life 1533. She had not one s. 
friend left 1837. Hence Since-re-ly adv. (Yours 
sincerely a stereotyped formula used in concluding 
a letter), -ness. 

Sincerity (sinseriti. 1546. [- L. sin- 
ceritas, f. sincerus; see -ITY. Of. Fr. sincérité 
(xvi).] The character, quality, or state of 
being sincere. t1, Freedom from falsification, 
adulteration, or alloy; purity, correctness 
—1653. 2. Freedom from dissimulation or 
duplicity ; honesty, straightforwardness 1557. 
b. Of feelings: Genuineness 1611. c. pl. 
Sincere feelings or actions 1840. 

2. There is nothing so pitilessly. eruel as 8. 
formulated into dogma 1870. b. The s. of his 
friendship has been suspected GIBBON. 

Sinciput (si-nsippt). 1578. [- L. sinciput, 
for *senciput, f. semi- half, SEMI- + caput 
head.] Chiefly Anat. The front part of the 
head or skull. Hence Sinci-pital a. of or 
pertaining to the s. 

Sindon (sizndon) Now Hist. 1450. [- L. 
sindon — Gr. ow&óv, prob. of Oriental origin.] 
1. A fine thin fabric of linen; a kind of cam- 
bric or muslin. 2. A piece of this fabric 
used: a. As a shroud, spec. that in which the 
body of Christ was wrapped 1500. b. As a 
wrapper 1577. C. As a surgical appliance, 
being made up into a small roll or pledget, 
usu. with some medicament, and used to 
fill up an open wound 1657. 3. attrib, Made 
or consisting of sindon 1500. 

2. b. There were found in it a Book, and a 
Letter; Both..wrapped in Sindons of Linnen 
BACON. 

Sine (sein) 1591. [- med.L. use of L. 
sinus bend, bay, fold of toga, bosom (see 
SINUS), used to translate Arab. jayb bosom in 
sense 2.] fl. A gulf or bay. SYLVESTER. 
2. Trig. One of the three fundamental trigo- 
nometrical functions (cf. TANGENT, SECANT): 
Orig., the length of a straight line drawn 
from one end of a circular arc parallel to the 
tangent at the other end, and terminated 
by the radius; in mod. use, the ratio of this 
line to the radius, or (equivalently, as the 
function of an angle), the ratio of the side of 
à right-angled triangle opposite the given 
angle to the hypotenuse (the sine of an 
obtuse angle being numerically equal to 
that of its supplement). (Abbrev. sin) 1593. 
b. Const. of an angle 1728. 

2. Coversed, logarithmic, versed 8.: see the adjs. 

Sinecure (soinikiü*z, sin-), sb. and a. 
1662. [- L. sine cura in the phr. beneficium 
sine cura (see def.), from sine without, cura 
abl. sing. of cura care.) 1, An ecclesiastical 
benefice without cure of souls. 2. Any office 
or position which has no work or duties 
attached to it, esp. one which yields some 
stipend or emolument 1676. 3. attrib. or as 
adj. Of the nature of a sinecure; involving 
no duties or work 1761. 

2. Many of the best institutions moulder into 
Sinecures 1800. 3. I never could myself under- 
stand the difference between a Pension and a 8. 
Place 1761. Hence Si-necurism, the practice of 
holding or permitting sinecures; the prevalence 
of sinecures in the church or any other sphere of 
work, Si-necurist, one who has or seeks a s. 

[Sine die (sont doii). 1631. [L., sine 
without + die, abl. sing. of dies day.] With- 
out any day being specified (for reassembling, 
resumption of business, etc.); indefinitely. 

The féte was postponed sine die 1842. 

[Sine qua non (sein? kwé! non). 1602. 
L., sine without + qua, abl. sing. fem. of 
qui which (agreeing with causa) + non not.] 
1. With adjectival force: Indispensable, 
absolutely necessary or essential 1615. 2. 
Somebody or something indispensable 1602. 

1. The Preliminary Article sine quá non, was that 
. he should surrender his place of Recorder 1734. 
A ghost or a witch is a sine qua non ingredient in 
all the dishes of. .my hobgoblin repast 1798. 2. It 
Was a sine qua non that the Indians should be 
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included in the pacification 1814. Also (Sc. Law) 

Sine quo non. 

Sinesian (sain7-Jiin), a. 1899. [f. late L. 
Sine (see SINÆAN) + -ESE + -IAN.] Of or per- 
taining to the Chinese and kindred races or 
to those parts of Asia inhabited by them. 

Sinew (siniu) sb. [OE. sin(e)we, sionwe, 
seonew-, obl. forms of sinu, seonu = OFris. 
sini, sin(e, (M)LG., MDu., MHG. sene (Du. 
zeen, G. sehne), ON. sin :- Gme. *senawó 
(whence OS., OHG. senawa).] 1. Anat. A 
strong fibrous cord serving to connect a 
muscle with a bone or other part; a tendon. 
b. A tendon taken out of an animal body 
and used for some purpose, esp. for binding 
or tying with; hence, a string in a musical 
instrument ME, c. Sinewy substance or 
material 1825. 12. A nerve —1621. 3. Chiefly 
pl. Strength, energy, force 1560. 4. The main 
Strength, mainstay, or chief supporting 
force, of something. (More freq. in pl.) 1579. 

1. c. The tassels had been fastened by split s. 
DARWIN. 3. His authoritie hath no sinews 1617. 
4. sing. Achilles, The s., and the forehand of our 
Hoste SHAKS. pl. The discipline of the masses has 
hitherto knit the sinews of battle Ruskin. Phr. 
The sinews of war [after L. nervi belli pecunia 
(Cicero)], i.e. money. Hence Si- newish a. (rare) 
sinewy 1597. 

Sinew (si-niu), v. 1592. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To run through, tie together, cover over 
with, or as with, sinews (rare). 2. To supply 
with sinews; to strengthen as by,sinews; to 
nerve, harden 1614, 

2. Christianity needs something to nerve and s, 
it 1852. 

Sinewed (si-nidd), ppl. a. 1588. [f. SINEW 
sb. or v. + -ED.] 1. Having sinews of a 
specified kind. 2. Strengthened with sinews; 
strong, firm, vigorous, powerful, sinewy 
1604, 

1. Strong sinew’d was the youth, and big of bone 
DRYDEN. 2. The great Eagle. Whose s. wings. 
Beat the thin air DRAYTON. 

Sinewless, a. 1552. f. SINEW sb. + 
-LESS.] Destitute of sinews; fig. lacking 
vigour; feeble, weak, powerless. 

Sinewous (siniuos) a. 1495. [f. SINEW 
sb. + -0US.] Sinewy; also fig., strenuous, 
vigorous. 

Sinewy (si-niui), a. late ME. [f. SINEW 
sb. + -Y'.] 1. Furnished with, full of, sinews. 
2. Having strong, well-developed, or promin- 
ent sinews. (Usu. implying strength, but 
occas, leanness.) late ME. 3. Of the nature of 
sinews; tough, stringy 1578. 

1. An awfully s. leg of beef 1885. 2. Fainting as 
he touch'd the shore, He dropt his s. arms POPE. 
transf. The sinnowy vigour of the trauailer SHAKS. 
Nervous and s. Arguments 1641. 

Sinful (si:nfül) a. and sb. OK. If. Six 
Sb. + -FUL.] 1. Of persons, etc.: Full of sin; 
wicked, corrupt. Also absol. 2. Of acts, ete.: 
Involving sin; characterized or marked by 
sin ME. b. Highly reprehensible 1863. 

1. What is man? Sinful and weak, in ev'ry sense 
a wretch. COWPER. 2. Like that bad prophet at 
Bethel. while he sat at his s. meat J. H. NEW- 
MAN. Hence Si-nful-ly adp., -ness. 

Sing (sip, v. Pa. t. sang (sen), sung 
(snp). Pa. pple. sung. (OE. singan = OFris. 
siunga, sionga, OS., OHG. singan (Du. 
zingen, G. singen) ON. syngva, Goth. 
siggwan Gme. *seggwan.] I. intr. 1. To 
articulate or utter words or sounds in 
succession with musical inflexions or modula- 
tions of the voice, so as to produce an effect 
entirely different from that of ordinary 
speech; spec. to do this in a skilled manner, as 
the result of training and practice. b. transf. 
and fig. To cry out; to make a noise, to boast. 
about something. late ME. 2. To tell of in 
song or verse OE. b. To compose in verse; 
to make poetry 1637. 13. To chant or intone, 
in the performance of divine service; to say 
mass —1599. 4. Of birds: To produce tuneful 
or musical sounds; to warble OE. b. Of 
cocks: to crow (out) OE. c. Said of the raven, 
sea-mew, toad, etc., and of the cricket OE. 
5. Of things: To give out a ringing, murmur- 
ing, or other sound having the quality of a 
musical note OE. b. Of missiles, ete.: To 
sound in this way by reason of rapid motion 
through the air 1565. 6. Of the ears: To ring, 
be filled with a humming sound 1621. 7. To 
admit of being sung; to be usually sung 
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1. I sange by the morowe And now at eue I wepe 
1400. When to the lute She sung SHAKS, b. They 
sholde singen, if that they were hent CHAUCER, 8. 
out when we head right! SCORESBY. 2. Minstrels, 
who sung of war and ladies love Scorr. b. Who 
would not s. for Lycidas? he knew Himself to s, 
and build the lofty rhyme MILT. 3. Hen. V, IV. i. 
319. 4. Hearke, hearke, the Larke at Heauens 
gate sings SHAKS. b. The Bird of Dawning singeth 
all night long SHAKS. 5. When the bagpipe sings 
i’ the nose SHAKS. b. Whose bullet through the 
night-air sang? BYRON. 

II. trans. 1. To utter (a song, etc.) with 
musical modulations of the voice OE. b, 
With obj. denoting the key, voice, note, ete, 
late ME. 2. To chant or intone (a lesson, 
mass, etc. OE. 3. To declare, relate, 
recount, or celebrate, in song or verse OR, 
b. To proclaim in à musical or resonant 
manner; to announce clearly or distinctly 
1605. c. To call out 1833. 4. a. To bring into 
a certain state, or to a certain place, by or 
with singing 1500. b. To drive, take, force, 
ete. by or with singing 1604. c, To make 
(one's way) with singing 1890. 

1. The harper had songe his songe to the ende 
MALORY. b. A Frenchman who sung an admirable 
basse EVELYN. Phr. To s. another song or a 
different tune, to speak or act in a very different 
manner. To s. the same (or one) song, to harp on 
the same strain. T'o hear a bird s., etc., denoting 
the receipt of private information. 3. He sang 
the creation of the world, and the origin of man 
1850. Phr. To s. one's praises, to be loud in 
laudation of (a person, etc.). b. I hear a tempest 
coming That sings mine and my kingdom's ruin 
FLETOHER. €. Moon and stars shining overhead, 
and the bell singing out the watch THACKERAY, 4. 
This. swan, who. sings His soule and body to 
their lasting rest SHAKS. b. Oh she will s. the 
Sauagenesse out of a Beare SHAKS. Hence Sing 
sb., an act of singing, a singing noise; Si*ngable d. 

Singe (sin%3), sb. 1658. [f. the vb.) The 
act or effect of singeing; a slight surface 
burn; a scorch. 

Singe (sint3), v. lO. sendgan, usu. 
besenéjan, = OFris. senga, sendza, 08. 
bisengian (Du. zengen), (M)HG. sengen i= 
WGme. *sapgjan, f. *sang- *segg- *sung-.] 
1, trans. a, Of persons: To burn (something) 
superficially or lightly, to burn the ends or 
edges of (hair, wings, etc.); esp. to subject 
(the carcase of a pig, fowl, ete.) to flame or 
fire in order to remove the bristles or hair. 
b. techn. To pass (a woven fabric) over à 
heated plate or roller or through gas flame, 
in order to remove superfluous fibres, or to 
dress the nap 1728. 2. Of fire or flame: To 
burn (something) slightly or superficially. 
Also techn. ME. 3. To take off, remove, by 
superficial burning 1590. 

1. No man blameth the candle. . though butter 
flyes sindge theyr winges in it 1626, fig. I go. .to 
s. the King of Spain's beard KINGSLEY, 2. transf. 
The scorching sky Doth s. the sandy wilds of 
spiceful Barbary DRAYTON. Hence Singed 
(sin*5d) ppl. a. Singer? (singer). d 

Singer' (eier). ME. If. SING v. + ERL] 
1. One who sings; a trained vocalist. b. Of 
song-birds. (More freq. songster.) 1621 
composer of poetry or verse; a poet 1560. 

2. Dauid. ., the swete s. of Israel BIBLE (Geneva) 
2 Sam. 23:1. Hence [Si-ngeress, a female 
singer. 

Singhalese, var. of SINHALESE. J 

Singing (si-nin), vbl. sb. ME. If. SING b. 
+ -ING] 1. The action of the verb; an in- 
stance of this. 2. A sound as of musical notes 
in the ears or head 1605. 3. attrib., as 8 
master, -school, etc. late ME. t 

Singing, ppl. a. ME. [1NG*] 1. "Tha! 
sings; giving forth song. 2. That makes or 
gives out a sound of a musical character 1565. 
3. Of the nature of singing; having the 
musical qualities of song. late ME. r 

1. S. man, a man engaged to sing in an ecclesias 
tical choir. S. bird, a bird that sings; a songs’ S 
(usu. applied to cage-birds; the pl. is also occat 
used as a rendering of OSCINES 2). 2. S. buoy, v 
buoy 1 attached which gives 0! 


as. sound. Hence Si-ngingly adv. in a s. manner 
or tone. 


1Singing bread. late ME. (Cf. Sme v. I 9 
and EN a "The wafer used in the celebration 
of the mass —1616. E 

Single (si-ng’l), sb. 1486. [SINGLE a. 
soe n PU. The middle or outer 
claw on the foot of a hawk or falcon. gon 
arch. b. Hunting. The tail of a deer 1576. i 
Sc. and n. dial, A handful or small bundle © 


p 
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gleanings 1508. 3. In various spec. or techn. 
senses. 

a. A simple uncompounded word 1589, b. A 
form of change in bell-ringing 1684. c. A single 
(as opp. to a double) flower 1796. d. A silk thread 
consisting of a single strand 1831. e. Cards. 
Scoring the game after the other side has scored 
three or four up 1850. f. Cricket, etc. A hit for 
which one run is scored; a single point 1858. g. 
Tennis, etc. A game or match in which only one 
person on each side plays at one time 1884, 

4. A single thing, person, etc. In singles, 
each one separately, singly. 1646. 

Single (sing), a. [ME. sengle — OFr. 
sengle, single += L. singulus, f. sim- as in 
simplus SMPLE.] I. I. In predic. use: Unac- 
companied or unsupported by others; alone, 
solitary. 2. Individual, as contrasted with 
larger bodies or numbers of persons or things. 
late ME. b. Of, pertaining to, or connected 
with, one person only. Freq. with possessive 
pronoun 1592. 3. Separate; distinct from 
each other or from others; not combined or 
taken together. late ME. 4, Undivided, 
unbroken, absolute (rare) 1590. 5. One only; 
one and no more. Occas. strengthened by 
one. 1538. 6. Sole, only, solitary; tmere 1639. 
17. Standing alone in comparison with other 
persons or things; unique —1817. Y 

1. Misfortunes never come S. ADDISON. He is left 
alone, s. and unsupported 1780. 2. Nor do those 
Ills on s. Bodies prey; But oft'ner bring the 
Nation to decay DRYDEN. b. With my s. fist Ile 
combat thee Kyp. 3. Dropped by s. pieces into 
the copper while in full boil 1826. 4. Yet nought 
but s. darknes do I find Ml. 5. Thus all will 
judge, and with one s, aim 1728. France had not 
possessed a s. man who dared to think for him- 
self 1857. 6. Heroes who carry victory with their. 
8. prese! SovTHEY, 7. I. am almost s. in not 
having been to see him 1750. 

II. 1. Unmarried, celibate. Also absol. as pl. 
ME. b. Of, pertaining to, or involving 
celibacy, esp. in s. life 1549. 12. Of cloth, 
garments, etc.: Of one thickness of material; 
unlined —1070. 3. Composed or consisting 
of only one part, feature, etc.; not double, 
compound, or complex; also, of the ordinary 
or small size, as dist. from DOUBLE A. 4. late 
ME. b. Of flowers: Having only one whorl 
or set of petals; also, of plants: Bearing such 
flowers; opp. to DOUBLE A. 1 d. 1561. C. 
Intended for or accommodating one person 
1859. +4, a. Simple; plain; without further 
qualification or addition —1730. fb. Slight, 
Door, trivial —1638. 5. Of beer, ale, etc.: 
Weak, poor; small. Now arch. 1485. 6. 
Simple, honest, sincere, single-minded; free 
from duplicity or deceit 1519. b. Of the 
eye, after Biblical use 1526. 7. Of a combat or 
fight: Between two persons; man to man 
1592. 8, In quasi-advb. use 1450. 

1. Who that is s, and wyll have a wyfe, Right out 
of joy he shall be brought in stryfe 1509. A s. 
man, à bachelor, A. s. woman, a spinster, b. S. 
blessedness: see BLESSEDNESS. 3. A s. line fur- 
nished with sidings to enable the laden waggons to 
bass the empty ones 1862. c. A strip of faded 
carpet stretched in front of a small s. bedstead 
1867. 4. b. 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 207. 6. S. Truth and 
Simple. Honestie Do wander up and downe, 
despys'd of al SPENSER. b. When thine eye is 8. 
then is all thy body full of light TINDALE Luke 
11:34. 7. The two kings shall decide the matter 
by s. combat FREEMAN. 

'omb., etc.: s. court, a court laid out for two 
players oni; ut, (of files) having but a single rank 
of teeth; s. entry, a method of book-keeping by 
Which each item is entered to the debit or credit. 
ofa single account; s. file, a line of men, etc. 
One behind the other; s. Gloucester; see 
GLOUCESTER. 

Single (eing., v. 1570. (t. the adj.] 1. 
trans, To separate or part from each other; to 
take asunder, Now rare. 2. Hunting. To 
Separate (one deer, etc.) from the herd; to 
Dick out and chase separately. Also with 
Jorth or out. 1575. 3. To separate (one person 
or thing) from others; to draw or take aside 
or apart. Also const. from, f forth. 1582. 4. 
To pick out or distinguish from others. Also 
With out. 1588. 5. To thin (seedling plants), 
80 as to leave each plant separate; to pick 
off (shoots). Also const. out. 1731. 6. To 
Tender single, reduce to one, concentrate 
1824. 7. intr. a. To go singly; to separate 
from others. Also with out and off. 1616. b. 
U.S. Ot a horse: To be SINGLE-FOOTED 1864. 
ae The hound had at length singled out a par- 

cular deer 1873, 3. Now Clifford, I haue singled 
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thee alone SHAKS. 4. He, whom my j on 
Hath singled for destruction! PR See a. 
Jet. all go on At once. To s. is to weaken you. 
HOBBES. 

Single-acting, ppl. a. 1825. [f. SINGLE d.] 
Acting in one direction or by one method, 
spec. of a steam-engine. Opp. to double- 
acting. 

S. engine, an engine in which steam is admitted 
to one side only of the piston 1875. 

Single-breasted, a. 1796. [f. SINGLE a.] 
Of a coat, waistcoat, ete.: Having only one 
thickness over the breast; not doubled by 
overlapping. Opp. to DOUBLE-BREASTED. 

Single-eyed, a. 1705. [f. SINGLE d.] 1. 
fig. Having the eye single or sound; sincere, 
honest, straightforward. 2. lii. Having one 
eye or eye-like mark; monoculous 1839. 

Si-ngle-foot. U.S. 1882. [f. SINGLE v. 7 b.] 
A particular gait of a horse, variously identi- 
fied with the amble and the rack. 

S. is an irregular pace,..distinguished by the 
posterior extremities, moving in the order of a 
fast walk and the anterior ones in that of a slow 
trot 1882, So Single-footed a. 1864. 

Single-handed, a. 1709. [f. SINGLE a.] 
1. a. Of actions: Carried on or performed by 
one person, ship, etc., alone or unaided, or by 
one person on each side. b. Adapted for 
using with one hand 1834. 2. Working alone 
or unassisted; by one's self; unaided 1708. 


So  Single-hand a. Hence Single- 
ha-nded-ly adv., -ness. 
Single-hearted, a. 1577. [f. SINGLE a.] 


1. Possessed of a single or sincere heart; 
straightforward, honest; simple-hearted. 2. 
Of actions, etc.: Proceeding from or charac- 
terized by sincerity of heart or purpose 1804. 
Hence Single-hea:rted-ly adv., -ness. 

Si-ngle-line, a. 1868. [t. SINGLE g.] 1. 
Consisting of or having only a single line of 
plants, rails, ete. 2. Occupying one line in 
writing or printing 1892. 

Single-minded, a. 1577. [f. SINGLE a.] 
1. Sincere in mind or spirit; honest; in- 
genuous. 2. Proceeding from or character- 
ized by sincerity or honesty of mind 1836, 
3. Having but one aim or purpose 1800. 

Singleness. 1520. [f. SINGLE a. + -NESS.] 
1. Sincerity, straightforwardness, honesty, 
integrity; freedom from deceit, duplicity, or 
guile. 2, The condition of being unmarried, 
or of not marrying again; celibacy 1500. 3. 
The quality of being single; the fact of 
consisting of one in number or kind; oneness 
1592. 4. The fact of standing alone; solitude, 
solitariness, isolation (poet.) 1805. 5. The 
quality or fact of haying (one single aim or 


purpose) 1806, 
5. His failure seems. .due to a want of s. of aim 


1886. z 

Si-ngle-stick, sb. Also singlestick. 1771. 
[f. SINGLE a. + STICK sb.] Fighting, fencing, 
or exercise with a stick provided with a 
guard or basket and requiring only one 
hand. b. A stick used for this 1837. Hence 
Single-stick v. intr. to fight or fence with a 
single-stick. 

Singlet (simglét) 1740. [f. SINGLE a. + 
-ET, after DOUBLET.) An unlined woollen 
garment (knitted or woven), now usu. close- 
fitting and worn as an undershirt or jersey. 

Singleton (si-ng’lten). 1876. If. SINGLE a. 
+ -TON. Cf. SIMPLETON.] 1. Cards. In whist 
or bridge: The only card of a suit in a hand. 
2. A single thing, as dist. from a pair 1887. 

Si-ngle-tree. U.S. and Austral. 1847. = 
SWINGLE-TREE. 

Si-ngle-wi:cket. 1736. [f. SINGLE a. I. 5.) 
A form of cricket in which there is only one 
wicket and consequently only one batsman 
at a time. 

Singly (singli), adv. ME. If. SINGLE a. 
+ -LY, with later contraction as in simply, 
etc.] 1. As a single person or thing; by one- 
self or itself; separately. b. Unassisted, 
single-handed 1608. 2. Solely, only; merely. 
Now rare or Obs. 1054. 13. Truly, honestly 
-1637. 

1. He is greater then his subjects s. and apart 
1673. b. Singlie of my selfe I will oppose all 
danger 1633. 2. People do not improve, s., by 
travelling, but by the observations they make 
CHESTERF. 

Sing-sing. 1854. [Native name.] An 
African antelope, Kobus sing-sing. 
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Si-ng-song, sb. 1609. [f. SING v. + Sone 
sb.] 1. A ballad or a piece of verse of a mono- 
tonous or jingling character. 2. Verse or 
rhyme of this type-1693. b. Tone of voice 
marked by a monotonous rise and fall, with 
a kind of singing effect 1822. 3. An amateur 
concert of an informal nature; a convivial 
meeting where each person is expected to 
contribute a song 1769. 4. attrib. a. Of per- 
sons: Making mere jingling rhyme or monot- 
onous verse 1687. b. Characterized by a 
jingling triviality or monotonous rise and 
fall 1734. c. Monotonous in cadence 1825. 

2. b. The fine old Norfolk words, and twang, and 
squeaky s. have gone 1887. Hence Sing-song v. 
trans, to utter or express in a monotonous chant; 
intr, to sing, make verses, utter words, etc., in a 8. 
manner. 

Singular (si-ngidlia), d., adv., and sb. 
[ME. singuler — OFr. singuler (mod. -ier) — 
L. singularis, f. singuli SINGLE a. The form 
in -er was not finally displaced by the 
latinized -ar till XVI; see -AR!, -ER* I. ] A. 
adj. I. 11. Alone; away from others; solitary 
—1787. 2. One only; one and no more; single. 
late ME. b. Unique, solitary, single. Also 
(with the), sole, only. 1555. 3. a. Gram. 
Denoting or expressing one person or thing. 
Chiefly in s. number. Opp. to PLURAL a. and. 
Dual a. late ME. b. Logic. Considered 
alone or as a single instance 1654. c. Math. 
Having properties not shared by other 
things of the same class 1845. +4, Of a 
combat: = SINGLE a. II. 7. —1826. 

1. His way of living was s. and retired 1278. 2. b. 
He was the s. instance in Scotland 1715. 3. b. The 
proposition is s. when the subject is an individual 
name MILL. 4. Those in his high place fight no 8. 
combats SCOTT, 

IL. 1. Separate, individual, single —1719. 2. 
Of or pertaining to, connected with or affect- 
ing, the individual, in contrast to what is 
common or general; personal, private, one's 
own —1692. b. Special; peculiar fo one 710. 

1. Every singuler persoone of the same chirche 
1450. Phr. All and 8., every one. Also each and s. 
(rare, now arch.). 2. One that preferred the 
dignitee..of the commenweale, before his owne 
singulare avauntage 1542, 

III. I. Separate from others by reason of 
superiority or pre-eminence —1035. tb. Of 
persons: Eminent, distinguished, notable 
—1691. fe. Used in forms of address, esp. to a 
person of title 1638. 2. Above the ordinary 
in amount, extent, worth, or value; especi- 
ally good or great; special, particular. Now 
rare. ME. tb. Of remedies, medicines, etc, : 
Excellent; highly efficacious or beneficial 
1694. 3. Remarkable; extraordinary, un- 
usual, uncommon. Hence, rare, precious. 
late ME. 4. Differing from others in 
opinion; standing alone; peculiar in this 
respect —1791. 5. Different from or not 
complying with that which is customary, 
usual, or general; strange, odd, peculiar 
1684. 16. Quasi-adv. Singularly, especially, 
particularly —1693. 

1. b. A s. Grecian, and an exact Philologer 1691, 
c. The Countesse of Arundell and Surrey, my 8. 
good Ladie and Mistresse 1638. 2. Offices, or any 
other s. marke of the Soveraigns favour HOBBES. 
3. A s. gift of Providence 1862. 4. Sir, he must be 
very s. in his opinion, if he thinks himself one of 
the best of men BOSWELL. 5. He was called 
strange and s. long before he was acknowledged 
to be great LANDOR. 6. A s. good principle 
CONGREVE. 

B. sb. 1. a. An individual. Now rare. b. A. 
single thing; a single point or detail 1615. c. 
(in pl.) Contrasted with a class or with uni- 
versals 1640. 2. Gram. The singular number; 
a word in its singular form. late ME. 

1. a. Eloquence would be but a poor thing, if we 
should only converse with singulars; speak with 
man and man together B. JONS. 

Si-ngularist. 1593. [f. SINGULAR d. + 
-ist. In sense 2 after PLURALIST; cf. DUALIST.] 
11. One who affects singularity —1077. 2, 
Eccl. One who holds a single benefice, as 
contrasted with a PLURALIST (rare) 1799. 

1. A clownish s., or non-conformist to ordinary 
usage, a stiff opiniatre 1677. 

Singularity (singivle-riti). late ME. [= 
(O)Fr. singularité — late L. singularitas, -tat-, 
f. L. singularis; see SINGULAR, -ITY.] I. f1. A 
single or separate thing or entity; a unit 
—1708. 2. The quality or fact of being one in 
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number or kind; singleness, oneness. Now 
rare. 1583. 

1. ‘Wee’ importeth a multitude and not a singu- 
laritee 1548, 2. The s. in the number of God's 
Being 1850. 

II, 1. A solitary instance 1814. 12. Distinc- 
tion due to, or involving, some superior 
quality; special excellence or goodness —1632. 
3. The fact or quality of differing or dissent- 
ing from others or from what is generally 
accepted, esp. in thought or religion; 
personal, individual, or independent action, 
judgement, etc. 1502. 4, a, Individuality; 
distinctiveness 1583. b. Peculiarity, eccen- 
tricity, oddity, strangeness 1708. 5. With a 
and pl. a. An instance of individual depar- 
ture from common ideas or practice 1570. 
b. A distinctive, noteworthy, or curious 
thing; esp. pl., notable features or objects 
1570. c. A peculiar, exceptional, or unusual 
feature or characteristic 1603. 

1. A friendship of forty years, I have found a 
rarity, though not a s. 1814. 3. So much the 
restless eagerness to shine, And love of s., prevail 
1814. Avoid s. of opinion as well as of every 
thing else HAZLITT. 4. b. The s. of his manners 
had attracted as much notice as his eminence at 
the bar D'ISRAELI. 5. a. I pardon our religious 
Men the sad Singularitie of eating nothing but 
Herbs DRYDEN. b. Many haue wrote of the 
singularities of old Rome 1632. 

Singularize (si-ngitlaroiz), v. 1589. (f. 
SINGULAR a. + -IZE. Of. Fr. singulariser 
(XVD.] 1. trans. To mark conspicuously; to 
make distinct or conspicuous. 2. To make 
singular or one; to individualize; to convert 
into the singular number (rare) 1603. 

Singularly (si-ngiiiladli), adv. ME. [f. 
SINGULAR a. + -LY*.] 1, Singly; by oneself or 
itself; one by one, separately, individually. 
Now rare. tb. After one's own fashion; 
independently -1671. 2. In the singular 
number; so as to denote one. late ME. 3. 
Specially, particularly, unusually. late ME. 
14. Excellently —1617. 5. Oddly (rare) 1752. 

1, b. His lot who dares be 8. 1870 Mir, 3. A man 
ol s, clear judgement and s. lofty spirit MACAULAY. 

Si:mnult. arch. 1590. [- L. SINGULTUS.] = 
next —1601. 

Singultus (singp-1t)s). 1754. [L., sob.) 1. 
Path. Hiccups, hiccuping. 12. A sob. BYRON. 

Sinh (fin. Math. 1880. Abbrev. used for 
hyperbolic sine. 

Sinhalese (sinhüliz) sb. and a. Also 
Singhalese, Singalese, 1797. t. Skr. 
Sihhalam Ceylon + -ESE. Cf. CINGALESE.] A. 
8b. 1, As pl. The native inhabitants of Ceylon 
1802. 2. The language spoken in Ceylon 
1802. B. adj. Pertaining to Ceylon or its 
natives 1797. 

Sinical (sinikil) a. 1593. ff. SINE + 
-0AL.] Math. Of or relating to a sine or 
sines; employing or founded upon sines. 

+S. quadrant, a former nautical instrument 
having intersecting sines drawn from each side. 

Sinigrin. 1876. [irreg. f. L. sinapis mus- 
tard + nigra black + -IN'.] Chem. Myronate 
of potassium. 

Sinister (si-nisto:), a. late ME. L- (O)Fr. 
sinistre or L. sinister left, left-hand. Down to 
the time of Pope stressed sini-ster.] I. t1. Of 
information, advice, ete.: Given with intent 
to deceive or mislead; prompted by malice 
or ill-will —1601. 12. Of opinions, etc.: 
Prejudicial, unfavourable, darkly suspicious 
-1795. 3. Of actions, practices, ete.: Dis- 
honest, unfair; underhand; dark 1455. 4. 
Corrupt, evil, bad, base 1474. 5. Of omens, 
etc.: Portending or indicating misfortune or 
disaster; inauspicious, unfavourable 1579. b. 
Of looks, places, etc.: Suggestive of evil or 
mischief 1797. 6. Attended with mishap, 
misfortune, or disaster; unlucky; adverse 
1576. 7. Unfavourable, harmful, or pre- 
judicial to a person, his interests, etc. 1725. 

3. Nimble and s. trickes and shiftes BACON. 4. 
All the evils came from the s. interests of the 
nobles 1871. 5. Guided by some s. starre 1600. b. 
The typical Irish immigrant, with his s. animal 
features 1864. 6. A trauailer that hath sustained 
harm by s. fortune LYLY. 

II. 1. Situated on the left side of the body 
1475. b. Lying on or towards the left hand. 
1483. 2. Her. Forming, or situated on, the 
left half of a shield (regarded from the 
bearer's point of view). Also absol. See also 
Ban-, BEND-sínister. 1562. 3. Directed to the 
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left; characterized by moving or turning 
towards the left (rare) 1615. 

1. My Mothers bloud Runs on the dexter cheeke, 
and this s. Bounds in my fathers SHAKS. b. The s. 
winge of the vantguard 1600. 2. S. bend = BEND- 
sinister. Hence Si-nister-ly adv., - ness. 

Sinistrad, adv. rare. 1803. [f. L. sinistra 
left hand + -AD II (see DEXTRAD)] To or 
towards the left side; sinistrally. Also with 


of. 

Sinistral (si-nistrál), a. 1475. [f. SINISTER 
+ A. Not dependent on OFr, senestral or 
med.L, sinistralis, which repr. only the 
literal senses of II (xix).] fL. 1. Adverse; 
unlucky (rare). 2. Likely, or designed, to 
cause mischief —1561. 3. Darkly suspicious; 
very unfavourable —1572. 4. Heterodox; 
unsound —1547. II. 1. Situated on the left 
side of the body; of or pertaining to the left 
hand or side 1803. 2. Conch. Characterized 
by turning spirally from right to left; 
reversed, left-handed 1833. 3, Of persons: 
Left-handed 1904, 

3. Two per cent. of mankind are naturally s. 
1904. Hence Sinistra-lity, s. state or quality. 
Si-nistrally adv. in a s. manner; towards the 


left. 

Sinistro- (si-nistro), used as comb. form of 
SINISTER, in the sense ‘on, situated in, 
directed or turning towards the left', as 
s.-gyrate adj. 


Sinistrorse (si-nistrdas), a. 1856. [- L. 
sinistrorsus, contr. f. *sinisirovorsus, f. 
sinister left + vertere to turn.] 1. Bot. 


Twining or turning spirally from right to 
left. 2. Moving or going towards the left 
1891. So Sinistro-rsal a. 1828, -ly adv. 

The word has been used in two opposite senses, 
owing to a difference in the supposed position of 
the observer. Cf. DEXTRORSE. 

Sinistrous (sinistros, sini-stros), d. 1500. 
[f. SINISTER + -Ovs.] I. tl. Erroneous, 
perverse, heretical —1632. 12. Malicious, 
unfair, prejudiced —1751. 13. Underhand; 
dishonest; corrupt —1717. 4. Betokening or 
attended with misfortune or disaster; ill- 
omened, unlucky; baleful, malign 1575. 

4. Which to my soule s. signes impart 1607. 

III. 1. Pertaining to or situated on the left 
hand or side —1078. 2. fig. Left-handed; slow 
Sm T. BRowNE. Hence Si-nistrously adv. 

Sink (sink), sb. 1440. [f. SINK v.] I. 1. a. A 
pool or pit formed in the ground for the 
reception of waste water, sewage, etc.; a. 
cesspool. b. A conduit, drain, or pipe for 
carrying away dirty water or sewage; a 
Sewer. Now rare. 1499. c. A basin or re- 
ceptacle made of stone, metal, ete. and 
having à pipe attached for the escape of 
water to à drain, etc.; esp. such a basin 
fitted in a kitchen or scullery 1506. 2. 
transf. and fig. as in quots. 

2. Hell is the Worlds s., and the receptacle of all 
the Filth in this Great Frame 1684, The Man. was 
the very s. of Fraud and Deceit 1707. Rome, that 
s. of sinks 1874. +The sink(s of the body, the 
organs of digestion and excretion. 

IL ti. The well of a ship. (= L. sentina.) 
-1711. 2. Mining. A pit-shaft. Now rare. 
1576. 3. A flat, low-lying area, basin, etc., 
where waters collect and form a bog, marsh, 
or pool, or disappear by sinking or evapora- 
tion. Now U.S. 1596. b. = SINK-HOLE 2. 
Chiefly U.S. 1701. III. 1. a. U.S. An oblong 
boat used in wild-fowl shooting, which 
becomes submerged to the water-level and 
serves to conceal the sportsman 1857. b, = 
SINKER II. 2. 1865. c. Theatr. A part of the 
stage constructed to sink and rise by 
machinery 1859. 2. A depression or hollow, 
esp. one in a flat surface 1875. 

Sink (sink), v. Pa. t. sank (senk), sunk 
(sonk). Pa. pple. sunk (sonk), sunken 
(sp-nk’n). [O E. sincan = OFris. sinka, OS., 
OHG. sinkan, MLG., MDu. sinken (Du. 
zinken, G. sinken), ON. sokkva, Goth. sigqan; 
Gme. str. vb., of unkn. origin.) (The perf. 
and pluperf. tenses were formerly freq. con- 
jugated with the vb. to be instead of have.) 
Intr. uses. I. 1. To become submerged in 
water; to go under or to the bottom; (of 
Ships) to founder. b. To become partly or 
completely submerged in quicksand, marshy 
ground, snow, etc. ME. 2. To subside or go 
down into, to be swallowed up by, the earth, 
etc. ME. 3. To descend to a lower plane or 
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level; to slip, drop, or fall down; to pass in by. 
falling OE. b. To subside; to give way and 
go down, to fall away; to be beaten in 1580. 
c. Of the sun or moon: To descend in the 
sky; to move toward or pass beneath the 
horizon 1601. d. To pass out of sight; to 
disappear 1521. e. Of land, etc.: To have a 
downward lie or slope; to dip 1726. 4, a, Of 
water, etc.: To go down; to fall to a lower 
level; to subside OE. b. Of flames, etc.: To 
die down; to go out 1611. 5. To drop or fall 
gradually down to the ground, on a seat, etc., 
from want of power to remain erect; tto 
faint away. late ME. b. To fall down, fall in 
ruin; to give way through weakness or 
fatigue. Also of soil: To be soft or yielding. 
1535. c. To drop down in a slow or easy 
manner into a lying or sitting posture 
1825. 6. Of water, etc.: To pass into or 
penetrate a substance, to be soaked up or 
absorbed ME. tb. Of paper: To absorb ink 
—1797. 7. Of a weapon or blow: To make way 
into or through ME. b. To recede into 1530, 

1. The boot was full of water and sanck CAXTON. 
b. They s. up to the Belly in the looser snow 1686, 
2. Her gates are sunke into the ground Lam. 2:9. 
3. With that her head sunk down upon her brest 
MARSTON, c. So sinks the tar in the Ocean 
bed Mint. 5. He was sinking h hardship, 
fatigue, and hunger 1879. b. Sun e thy bowers 
in shapeless ruin all GOLDSM. 6. Nilus shal synke 
awaye, & be dronke up COVERDALE Isa. 19:4, 7. 
The stone sunke into his forehead 1 Sam. 17:49. 

II. 1. a. To penetrate into (tto, unto, 
through), enter or be impressed in, the mind, 
heart, etc. ME. b. To press or weigh on one 
1764. c. To descend or fall (up)on à person or 
place; to settle down (over) a district 1808. 2. 
To be immersed or plunged deeply in some- 
thing; to dip deep in. Chiefly in pa. pple. 
ME. 3. Contrasted with swim, to denote suc- 
cess, prosperity, etc., or (in later use) deter- 
mination to do something without regard to 
consequences. late ME. 4. To fall, lapse, or 
degenerate into some inferior or unsatis- 
factory state or condition. Also const. from 
(a better state). ME. b. To pass into 
oblivion, insignificance, etc., or from (notice) 
1704. c. To change, be transformed into 
some lower form 1770. 5. To pass or fall 
gently into (or to) sleep, rest, peace, ete. 
1718. b. To lapse or fall info reverie, con- 
templation, etc. 1794. 6. To give way under 
(or beneath) misfortune, affliction, et.; to be 
weighed down or crushed 1592, b. To 
become depressed or dejected; to droop or 
languish 1605. c. To decline rapidly; to fail 
in health or strength; talso, to die. Freq. 
const. under (some trouble, etc.). 1718. 7. To 
go downwards in the scale of fortune, Success, 
or relative position 1599. b. To degenerate 
1678. c. To fall in estimation; to decline in 
value or appreciation 1685. 8. To falllow; 
to diminish or decrease; also, to disappear, 
to vanish 1055. b. Of sounds: To die away 


1794. d 
1. These things s. into my heart 1852. c. Xu 
sinks on the sea SWINBURNE. 2. They. . were bot 


sunk in the deepest sleep 1850. 3. I will be just 
and honest, s. er swim 1608. 4. The Republick 
sunk into those two Vices.., Luxury and Avarice 
ADDISON. b. Treatises. which are already sunk 
into. oblivion SwrrT. c. It is, indeed, possible. 
for men to s. into machines RUSKIN, 5. She at 
length sunk to repose 1794, 6. Vnder loues beat 
burthen doe I sinke SHAKS. b. My heart as 109 
as pursse being quite sunck 1655. c. His Ee 
began to s. under the vexations of his mind 1780. 
7. It was his heauie fortune to sinke B. TONE 
c. He had sunk by this time to the very Worst 
reputation THACKERAY. 8. Towards the begin 

ning of Harvest, prices sunk much 1801. ) 

Trans. uses. III. 1. To cause (a vessel, ete. 

to plunge or go down beneath the water; to 
submerge by rendering incapable of floating; 
to destroy in this way ME. b. To submerge; 
to put or thrust under water ME. 2. To oue 
(a thing) to descend or fall to a lower plan! 

or level; to force, press, or weigh down in any 
way ME. b. To allow (the hand, ete.) to 155 
lower 1680. 3. To excavate (a well, pit-shafí» 
ete.) by digging vertically downwards; x 
lower (ground, etc.) by excavation. 15 
absol. ME. 4. a. To excise or cut out; to ue 
(a cavity, etc.) in this way, or by heavy 
pressure 1632. b. To lower by cutting awi 
to cut patterns or designs in (a die, € 72 
1679. c. To let in or insert into the substan 
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of a thing by scooping, hollowing, or cutting 
1825. 5. To lower the level of (ground, water, 
etc.) 1627. b. To lose sight of (an object on 
the horizon) by sailing away 1762. c. To 
descend, move down (a slope, etc.) 1862. 

1. If I take any of you vpon the Sea, I will sinke 
you 1623. b. The line is shotted so as just to s. it 
1850. 2. Doth it not then our eyelids sinke? 
SHAKS. b. Each sentinel sunk his weapon SCOTT. 
4. Any Place in the Ouze, Where a Ship may. s. 
herself a Place to lie in CHAMBERS. c. The holes 
for sinking the heads of. screws 1825. 5. You 
sunk the river with repeated draughts ADDISON. 
b. This island was sunk from the deck 1810. 

IV. 1. To reduce or bring to ruin or a low 
estate; to overwhelm, destroy; to weigh 
down 1599. b. Used as an imprecation. arch. 
1630. c. To swear. Now dial. or arch. 1663. 
2. To lower; to make of less repute or estima- 
tion 1601. b. To debase or degrade (a person) 
1700. c. To reduce (o, lose in, something 
lower 1751. 3, To cause (a person, the mind, 
spirits, etc.) to become dejected or depressed 
1630. 4. To reduce in amount, value, or price 
1700. b. To drop or lower (the voice) in 
speaking 1821. 5. a. To abandon or cease to 
use; to give up; to allow to be merged in 
something else 1705. b. To avoid mentioning 
or alluding to (a person or matter). Also 
const, upon the person or persons spoken to. 
1749. c. To suppress in pronouncing 1742. 
d. To set aside; to leave out of consideration 
1800. 6. To make away with; to appropriate 
(money, etc.) for one's own use 1713. 7. To 
pay up or wipe out (a debt, ete.) 1727. 8. To 
invest 1727. 9. To invest or spend un- 
profitably; to lose (money) in unfortunate 
investment, etc. 1777. 

1. If I haue a Conscience, let it sincke me, . if I 
be not faithfull SHAKS. b. S. them all for parsons 
"TROLLOPE. c. We swear like Gentlemen of Rank, 
Curse, Damn, 8. 1663. 2. I cannot say how it has 
sunk him in my opinion J. AUSTEN. b. Again I 
might..exalt the brute and s. the man BURNS. 
5. a. I. have not sunk the lover in the husband 
1809. b. Mr. Allworthy,..out of modesty, sunk 
everything that related particularly to himself 
FIELDING. d. A happy knack of sinking in- 
dividual opinion 1884. 7. This windfall should 
properly go to s. the unfunded debt 1895. 9. The 
..amounts of cash, that had been sunk in that 
unhappy speculation! DE QUINCEY. Hence 
Sinkable a, Sinkage, the act of sinking; an 
instance of this; also, that which sinks or has 


sunk. 

Sinker (si-nkea). 1526, f. SINK v. + 
I.] I. 1. One who engraves figures or de- 
signs on dies. Chiefly Sc. (Cf. die-sinker.) 
2. One who sinks a pit-shaft, well, or the like 
1708. 3. One who causes (something) to sink 
1032. II. 1. In a stocking-frame or knitting- 
machine, a jack-sinker or a lead-sinker 1779. 
2. A weight of lead, stone, etc. for sinking a 
fishing-line or -net in the water 1844. b. A. 
weight of lead or other metal for sinking a 
Sounding-line, buoy, or mine in water 1882. 
c. U.S. A (heavy) dough-nut 1903. 3, altrib. 
as s.-bar, -wheel (in a knitting-machine), 
bar, -rod (in boring apparatus) 1834. 

Sink-hole (si-nkho'l). 1456. f. SINK sb. + 
Holm sb.] 1. A hole or hollow into which 
foul matter runs or is thrown; ta sink, or a 
hole by which a sink is emptied. 2. A hole, 
cavern, or funnel-shaped cavity in the earth, 
freq. forming the course of an underground 
stream; a swallow-hole. Chiefly U.S. 1791. 
_Sinking (sinkin), vbl. sb. late ME. [. 
SINK v. + -NG'.] 1, The action of the vb. in 
intr. senses. b. A lowering or drooping of the 
Spirits, etc. 1663. c. Decline of vital power 
1730. 2. The action of the vb. in trans. 
Benses 1605. 3. A depression, or the amount 
of this; a recess or worked hollow 1712. 
ub €. That kind of sensation which patients 

escribe by a s. 1770. 

Sinking fund. 1724. [See SINK v. IV. 7 
and FUND sb.] A fund formed by periodic- 
ally setting aside revenue to accumulate at 
interest, usu. for the purpose of reducing the 
Principal of a national, municipal, or 
company’s debt. 

Sink-stone (si mkstön). Also sinkstone. 
1805. [f. SINK sb. or v. + STONE sb.] A stone 
Sinker for submerging a fishing-line or -net. 

Sinless (simlés) a. OE. [f. SIN sb. + 
“LESS.] Free from, devoid of, without sin. 
Ed 5 of. Hence Simless-ly adv., 
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Sinner (si ner). ME. If. SIN v. + n.] 
1. One who sins; a transgressor against the 
divine law. 2. In trivial use: A reprobate, 
rogue; an offender against some rule or 
custom 1809. 

1. Phr. As I am a s.; As I am a s. My eager 
stomach crokes, and calls for Dinner! 1682. 

Sinnet (sinét). 1611, [Of unkn. origin.] 
Naut, A kind of flat braided cordage formed 
by pleating together several strands of 
rope-yarn, coarse hemp, grass, etc. 

Sinn Fein (fin feln). 1907. (Ir, = ‘we 
ourselves'.] A political society, party, or 
movement having as its object the political 
independence of Ireland, the revival of the 
Irish-language, etc. Hence Sinn Fei-ner, 

Sino- (si- no), comb. form of Gr. Siva, L. 
Sine (see SIN.EAN) the Chinese, as in Sino- 
lo-gical a. relating to the Chinese language 
or literature; Sino-logist, Sinologue (si- 
nolog), one versed in the Chinese language, or 
in the customs and history of China; 
Sino-logy, the study of things Chinese. b. 
Combined with another adj. = “Chinese 
and’, as Sino-Japanese. 

Si-n-o:ffering, 1535. [f. SIN sb., prob. 
after G. siindopfer, used by Luther as tr. 
Heb. haltat, f. hātā to sin.] In the older 
Jewish religion, an offering (of an animal for 
sacrifice) made as an atonement for sin. 

Sinon (sei:nón). 1581. [Name of the Greek 
who induced the Trojans to bring the wooden 
horse into Troy.] One who misleads by false 
tales; a perfidious person; a betrayer. 

fSinoper. late ME, [- OFr. sinopre, var. 
of sinople SINOPLE. Cf. AL. einoprum (XIV).] 
1. A colour of some shade of red 1688. 2. a. 
A kind of red earth used as a pigment (orig. 
one brought to Greece from Sinope). b. 
Cinnabar. —1728. 

Sinopic (sino:pik), a. 1748. [7 L. Sinopicus 
Gr. Swwmxds, f. Zwóm, a Greek colony in 
Paphlagonia.] Obtained from Sinope or its 
neighbourhood. 

Sinopite (si-nopoit) 1868. [- G. sinopit, 
f. L. Sinopis or Sinope (see next) + -ITE' 2 b. 
(Hausmann, 1847)] Min. A ferruginous 
clayey earth of a brick-red colour used by 
ancient races as a paint. 

+Sinople. 1450. [- (O)Fr. sinople — L. 
sinopis (sc. terra earth) — Gr. Swwals, f. Zwaan 
Sinope. Cf. SiNOPER.] 1. = SINOPER 1. 
21569. 2. = SINOPER 2. -1683. 3. The colour 
green; spec. in Her., vert -1728. b. attrib. or 
as adj. Of a green colour —1098. 4. Min. A 
variety of ferruginous quartz —1836. 

Sinter (sizntoi). 1757. - G. sinter = Eng. 
sinder CINDER.] A hard incrustation or 
deposit formed upon rocks, etc., by pre- 
cipitation from mineral waters; esp. siliceous 
8., geyserite. A 

Sintoc (si'ntọk). Also sindoc, 1842. 
[Malay sintoq.] The bark of Cinnamomum 
sintoc. 

Sinuate (si-niuét), a. 1688. [- L. sinuatus, 
pa. pple. of sinuare bend, wind, curve, f. 
SINUS; see -ATE'.] Bot. Of leaves: Having a 
margin made wavy or uneven by alternate 
rounded and somewhat large sinuses and 
lobes; sinuous. Similarly in Ent. of wing- 
cases, etc, 

Sinuated (si-niu,e'téd), ppl. a. 1578. [f. as 
+ l.] 1, Bot. = prec. 2. Sinuous 


1859. 

Sinuation (siniué'-fon). 1683. [- late L. 
sinualió, on f. L. sinuare; see prec., -ION.] 
1. The act or fact of winding about, or 
pursuing a winding course. 2. A sinuosity 
1676. 

Sinuato- (siniwe!to, comb. form of SI- 
NUATE, with the sense ‘sinuately’, ‘sinuate 
and’, as s.-dentate(d, -undulate, ete. 

Sinuose (si-niuó*s), a. 1829. [- L. sinuosus, 
i. SINUS; see -0sE'.] Full of or characterized 
by bends or windings; sinuous. 

Sinuosity (siniw,ositi) 1598. [- Fr. 
sinuosité or med. L. sinuositas, f. L. sínuosus; 
see prec., -ITY.] 1. The character, condition, 
or quality of being sinuous. 2. (Chiefly pl.) 
A curve or bend, esp. one of a series 1720. b. 
fig. A complexity or intricacy 1827. 3. A 
sinuous movement 1892. 

1. Meander is a river famous for the s. and 
often returning thereof DRAYTON. 2. Winding by 
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a narrow path along the sinuosities of the valley 
Scorr. b. The sinuosities of the discussion 1864. 

Sinuoso- (siniw,d"so), comb. form of L. 
sinuosus, with the sense ‘sinuately *, *sinuate 
and’, as s.-lobale, etc. 

Sinuous (si-niwos), a. 1578. [~ L. sinuosus 
or Fr. sinueux; see SINUS, -0US.] 1. Charac- 
terized by or abounding in turns, curves, or 
sinuosities; sinuate, curving. b. transf. 
Intricate, complex; roundabout 1853. c. fig. 
Deviating from the right; morally crooked 
1850. 2. Of movements: Taking place in 
curves 1877. 

1. Insect or Worme,. . Streaking the ground with 
s, trace MIT. A s. band of highlands stretches 
almost continuously 1878. c. A man..who has 
acquired high station by no s. path 1850. Hence 
Si-nuous-ly adv., ness. 

Sinupa llial, -pa-lliate (siniu-), adjs. 1863. 
[f. sinu-, stem of SINUS + PALLIAL d., PAL- 
LIATE d.] Conch. Of certain lamellibranchs: 
Having the pallial line deeply incurved or 
inflected beneath the impression of the 
posterior adductor muscles, for the retraction 
or expansion of the pallial siphons. 

Sinus (soi-nds). Pl. sinuses, 1597. [~ L. 
sinus semicircular fold, bosom, bay, etc.] 1. 
Path, An imposthume, abscess, or sore, 
forming a narrow suppurating tract and 
having a small orifice; the cavity or hollow 
caused by this. 2. A curvature, flexure, or 
bend; spec. in Zool. a curved recess in a 
shell 1615. b. Bot. One of a series of small 
rounded depressions on the margin of a leaf 
1753. 3. Anat. a. Any of various venous 
cavities or reservoirs in different organs or 
parts of the body 1072. b. A. natural hole, 
cell, or cavity in the substance of a bone or 
other tissue, and either closed or having a 
relatively small opening 1704. 14. A cavity 
or hole in the earth —1784. 15. A bay, gulf, 
or arm of the sea —1789. 

Sinusoid (seimjsoid). 1823. [- Fr. sinu- 
soide, f. L. SINUS + -0ID.] 1. Math, A curve 
of sines (CURVE sb. 1). 2. Anat. Venous 
meshwork in the tissues of an organ 1900. 
Hence Sinusoi:dal a. resembling, pursuing, 
flowing in, the wave-like course of a 8. 

-sion (Jon, zen), repr. (often through Fr.) L. 
-sio, -sion-, f. pa. ppl. stems ending in 8 + 
o, on- -ION, as in ascension, mansion, 
lension, and fusion, lesion, occasion. 

Sip, sb. 1683. [f. next.] An act of sipping; 
a small quantity of some liquid taken in this 
way. b. fig. A mere taste of something 1728. 

b. A s. is all that the public. .ever care to take 
from reservoirs of abstract philosophy DE 


QUINCEY. 
Sip, v. late ME. [prob. symbolic modifica- 


tion of SUP v.' to express less vigorous action ; 
but cf. LG. sippen, which, if early enough, 
might be the immed. source.] 1, intr. To 
take up liquid in small quantities with the 
lips; to drink by a sip or sips; freq. with of 
(a specified liquid). 2. trans. To drink 
(liquid, etc.) in a very small draughts; to 
imbibe, or partake of, by sipping. Said also 
of bees, etc. 1602. b. fig. To take a mere 
taste of (something) 1618. 3. To take honey 
from (a flower) by sipping 1697. 

1. Yee doe here but sippe of this cuppe, but then 
ye shall drinke up the dreggs of it for ever 1628, 
2. fig. Weele drinke a health, while ener two sip à 
kisse MARSTON. b. Pleasures he rather sipped 
than drank off 1639. 3. The Winged Nation. . 
skim the Floods, and s. the purple Flow'rs 


DRYDEN. 
Sipe (Seip), sb. Chiefly Sc. and U.S. OE. 


[Goes with next.] 1, The act of percolating 
or soaking through, on the part of water or 
other liquid; the water, etc., which per- 
colates, 2, A small spring or pool of water 
1825. 

Sipe (soip) v. Chiefly Sc. and m. dial. 
[repr. OE. sipian, corresp. to OFris. sipa, 
MLG. sipen, of unkn. origin. Cf. SEEP.] infr. 
Of water, etc.: To percolate or ooze through; 
to drip or trickle slowly. Hence Si- page, 
leakage or oozing of water. 

Siphon (soifon) sb. Also syphon. 1659. 
[- Fr. siphon or L. sipho, -ōn- — Gr. olgwy 
pipe, tube.] 1. A pipe or tube, bent 80 that 
one leg is longer than the other, and used 
for drawing off liquids. The head of liquid 
in the longer leg draws the liquid over the 
bend in the pipe, the column of liquid being 
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sustained by atmospheric pressure. b. 
transf. A channel or tube through which 
water passes on this principle 1744. c. ellipt. 
A siphon-bottle, esp. one containing aerated 
water 1875. 2. Zool. a. = SIPHUNOLE 1. 1822. 
b. A tube-like organ serving as a canal for 
the passage of water or other fluid; also, a 
breathing-tube or suctorial organ 1826. 
c. In certain echinoids and annelids, a tube 
arising from the posterior extremity of the 
esophagus and lying close to the inner 
margin of the intestine 1888. 3. Bof. One or 
other of a number of elongated cells which 
surround the large monosiphonous cell in 
the frond of certain florideous red alge 1899. 
4. attrib. In names of apparatus, etc., of 
which a 8. forms a part, or which involve the 
principle or use of the s., as s. barometer, 
bottle, condenser, cup, gauge, pump, trap, ete. 
Also s. pipe, tube, = sense 1; s.-shell, a 
gasteropod having a s. Hence Si- phonal a. 
having the form or character of à s.; of or 
pertaining to as. (Chiefly Zool.) Si:pho-nic 
a. of or pertaining to a s.; siphonal (Zool.); 
working by means of, or on the principle of, 
as. Siphoni:&erous a. Zool. having a s.; 
siphonate. 

Siphon (soifon), v. Also syphon. 1859. 
[f. prec.] 1, trans. To draw off or bring up 
(liquid, etc.) by means of a siphon. 2. To 
empty after the manner of a siphon 1892. 

Siphonage (sei-fónéds). Also sy-, 1855. 
[f. SIPHON sb, + -AGE.] The action of drawing 
off liquid by means of a siphon; also spec. the 
accidental emptying of a siphon-trap. 

[Siphonaria (soifóné*rii). 1801. [mod. L.; 
See SYPHON sb.] A pulmonate gasteropod of 
the genus Siphonaria, distinguished by a 
siphon passing from the apex to the margin, 

Siphonate (soi-fnét), a. and sb. 1870. [f. 
SIPHON sb, + -aTH* 2.) A. adj. Of molluscs: 
Furnished with, or characterized by having, 
a siphon. B. sb. A mollusc furnished with a 
siphon 1877. So Si-phonated a. = A. 1851. 

Siphonet (soi-fonet). 1826. [f. SIPHON sb. + 
-Er.] Entom. A small siphon or tube by 
yay an aphis emits a sweet, honey-like 


Siphono- (soifóno), — Gr. cdwvo-, comb. 
form of ov SIPHON, used in various terms 
of Zool. and Bol., as Si:phonobra:nchiate, 
sb. one of the Siphonobranchiata, a former 
order of gastropods, including those in which 
the branchial cavity terminates in a pro- 
longed tube or siphon, by which the respira- 
tory current of water is received and ex- 
pelled; adj. having such a tube or siphon; 
belonging to the order Siphonobranchiata. 
Siphono:phoran, sb. Si-phonophore 
(-fó?1) sb. a member of the Siphonophora, a 
group of colonial hydrozoans; adj. of or 
belonging to these. Si:phonosto-matous a., 
of the shells of certain crustaceans: having 
the aperture of the shell notched in front. 
Si: phonostome, one of a family of crusta- 
ceans, having a siphon-shaped mouth for 
suction; also, applied to those gastropods 
which have the opening of the shell pro- 
longed into a siphon. 

Siphuncle (soifnnk'). 1822. [- L. si- 
phunculus; see next.] 1. Zool. A small 
canal or tube traversing and connecting the 
Shell-chambers in certain cephalopods. 2. 
Ent. A small siphon or suctorial organ 1826. 
Hence Si:phuncled a. possessing or fur- 
nished with a s. Siphu-ncular a. of or 
pertaining to, acting or serving as a s. 
Siphu-nculated a. possessing or furnished 
with a s. 

\\Siphunculus (soif»-nkivlos). Pl. -li. 1752. 
[L., dim. of sipho SIPHON.] Zool. = prec. 1. 

Sipper (sipor. 1611. [f. SIP v. + AR.] 
One who sips; hence, a drinker, toper. 

Sippet (si-pét). 1530. [Intended as a dim. 
of SOP sb.; see -ET.] A small piece of toasted 
or fried bread, usu. served in soup or broth, 
or with meat, or used for dipping into gravy, 
ete. b. fig. A fragment. 

Sipple (si-p’l), v. 1566. If. SIP v. + -LE g.] 
1. trans. To drink (liquor, etc.) slowly or by 
sips; to sip wp. 2. inir. To sip liquor, etc. 
leisurely 1606. 

Sipu-nculoid, sb. and a. 1857. [See next 
and -0ID.] Zool. A. sb. A member of the 
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group Sipunculoidea of gephyrean worms. 
B. adj. Of or belonging to the Sipunculoidea 
1881, 

Sipunculus (soipo-pkizls) Pl. -li, 1841. 
[L., var. of SIPHUNCULUS.] Zool. A gephyrean 
annelid with a retractile proboscis, belonging. 
to the typical genus of the family Sipun- 
culidæ. 

Si quis (soi kwis). Also si- quis, siquis. 
1597. [L. si if, quis any one (sc. invenerit 
shall have found, etc.), the opening words of 
the notice or bill (see def.), when written in 
Latin.] A public notice, freq. one exhibited 
on a post, door, etc., requesting information, 
advertising something lost, etc.; later only 
Eccl. a notice, required in certain cases, 
intimating that a candidate seeks ordination, 
and asking if any one knows of any impedi- 
ment. 

Sir (s51), sb. [ME. sir, ser, sur, Sc. scher, 
denoting unstressed vars. of SIRE sb.] I. 1, 
The distinctive title of honour of a knight 
or a baronet, placed before the Christian 
name. 2. Applied retrospectively to notable 
personages of ancient, esp. sacred or classical 
history. Now arch. ME. 3. Used fancifully, 
or as a mock title. late ME. 14. Placed 
before the Christian name of ordinary priests 
(also that of a pope) —1035. 15. Used (as tr. 
L. dominus), with the surname of the person, 
to designate a Bachelor of Arts in some 
Universities —1822. 

1. Sir Nich. Ken was governour 1645. 2. Shall 
I Sir Pandarus of Troy become? SHAKS. 3. I am 
Sir Oracle, And when I ope my lips let no dog 
barke SHAKS. 5. Sir Wilkinson of Queen's 1714. 

II. 1. Placed before a common noun, and 
forming with it a term of address, as Sir 
clerk, knight, etc. Now arch. ME. b. With 
contemptuous, ironic, or irate force. late ME. 
2. Used as a respectful term of address to a 
superior, or, in later use, an equal (sometimes 
with additions, as dear, good, etc.); also for- 
mally in addressing the Speaker of a legis- 
lative assembly ME. b. Used in beginning or 
Subscribing letters. late ME. 3. Used with 
scornful, contemptuous, indignant, or defiant 
force 1592. 4. Applied to women. Now dial. 
1578. 5. A person of rank or importance; 
one who might be addressed as ‘sir’ ME. 

1. I am one, that had rather go with sir Priest, 
then sir knight Saks, b. Much Ado V. i. 83. 2. 
“Sir to you’, said Mr. Foker politely THACKERAY. 
5. A Lady to the worthiest Sir, that euer Country 
call'd his SHAKS. 

Sir (851), v. 1576. [f. prec.] 1. trans. To 
address (a person) as ‘sir’, 2. intr. To use 
the term ‘sir’ in addressing a person 1798. 

1. Don’t Sir me! don’t you know my name? 1890. 

Sirdar (s. daa, soidà-1). 1615, [- Urdu 
sardàr, f. Pers. sar head + dar possessor.] In 
India and other Eastern countries, a 
military chief, a leader or general of a force 
or army; also spec. in recent use, the British 
commander-in-chief of the Egyptian army. 
Hence Sirdarship. 

Sire (soPr), sb. ME. I- (O)Fr. sire - Rom. 
*seior, for L. senior SENIOR.] I. l. = Sm 
sb. I. 1, 2, and 4. —1492. 12. = Sm sb. II. 1. 
—1500. 3. In early use = SIR sb. II. 2. Now 
only arch. (= ‘your majesty’) or as an echo 
of French usage. ME. 

3. ‘S,’, said he, ‘there has been a battle before 
Pavia’ 1846. 

II. 1. One who exercises dominion or rule; 
à lord, master, or sovereign. Now rare or 
Obs. ME. 2. A person of some note or 
importance; an aged or elderly man. Also 
gen. man, fellow. late ME. 3, A father; a 
male parent; also a forefather. Now chiefly 
poet. ME. 4. A male parent of a quadruped; 
Thon: 8 to dam 1523. 

5 length a Reverend S. among them 
Mir. 3. The sceptre of his sires he took COWPER 
fig. S. of Insects, mighty Sol PRIOR. 4. So Kids 
and Whelps their Sires and Dams express DRY- 
DEN. Hence Si-reless g. 

Sire (soi), v. 1611. [f. SIRE sb.] trans. 
To beget or procreate; to become the sire of. 
p paren et 0 esp. horses 1828. 

'owards father Co 
ER wards, & Base things Syre 
aes AE CEN 1842, [- late L. 

tredon — Gr. Zepnidv, late form of 
SIREN.] The axolotl. d 


Siren (seie ren). Also Syren. [ME. sereyn, 
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sirene — OFT. sereine, sirene — late L. Sirena, 
fem. form (cf. -A 2) of L. Siren (to which 
the Eng. word was finally assim.) — Gr. 
Tai (pl. Zapfpe)).] 11. An imaginary species 
of serpent —1520. 2. Greek and Latin Myth, 
One of several fabulous monsters, part 
woman, part bird, who were supposed to 
lure sailors to destruction by their enchant- 
ing singing. late ME. 3. One who, or that 
which, sings sweetly, charms, allures, or 
deceives, like the Sirens 1590. 4. One or 
other of the eel-like gradient and tailed 
amphibians belonging to the family Sirenida, 
native to N. America; esp. the mud-iguana, 
Siren lacertina 1791. 5. An acoustical instru- 
ment (invented by Cagniard de la Tour in 
1819) for producing musical tones and used 
in numbering the vibrations in any note 
1820. b. An instrument, made on a similar 
principle but of larger size, used on steam- 
Ships, motor-vehicles, ete. for giving fog- 
signals, etc. 1879. 

2. They hauing Sirens tongues and Crocodiles 
teures, thereby entie'd him to intangle him 1598. 
3. Blest pair of Sirens,. Sphear-born harmonious 
Sisters, Voice and Vers MILT, 

attrib., esp. in sense ‘characteristic of, resembling 
that of, a Siren’, as s, air, beauty, note, etc.; also 8. 
daughter, enemy, etc.; 8.-voiced, etc. Hence Si- 
renize v. trans. to delight or charm; to allure or 
enchant (now rare). 

Sirenian (soiri-niün), sb. and a. 1888. ff. 
mod. L. Sirenia, f. L. SIREN + -IA*; see -IAN,] 
Zool. A. sb. Any member of the order 
Sirenia of fish-like aquatic mammals. B. 
adj. Pertaining to or having the charac- 
teristics of this order 1891. 

Sirenic (soire:nik), a. rare. 1704. [f. SIREN 
sb. + -10.] 1. Melodious; charming, fascina- 
ting, alluring. 2. Of persons: Sweet-singing 
1797. 

1. Spell-caught by their Syrenick Voice 1704, 80 
Sire-nical a. 1599, 

Sirian (sirin), a. 1591. (f. SIRIUS + AN.] 
Astr. 1. Of or belonging to Sirius. 2. Having 
à spectrum like that of Sirius 1892, 

Siriasis (siroi-isis). 1001. [- L. siriasis = 
Gr. ceplacs, f. cepuv be hot and scorching.) 
Path. A disease affecting children, charac- 
terized by inflammation of the brain and 
membranes, and burning fever. b. Sun- 
Stroke. 

Sirius (si:riðs). late ME. [L. Sirius — Gr. 
Zelpos.) Astr. A fixed star of the first 
magnitude, the chief of the constellation 
Canis Major or Great Dog, and the brightest 
in the heavens; the dog-star. 

JSirkar (s5-akia). Anglo-Ind. 1619. (= 
Urdu - Pers. sarkár, f. sar head + kär agent, 
doer.] fl. The court or palace of a native 
king or prince 1626. 2. A province; a 
revenue division 1027. 3. The State or 
Government 1708. 4, A house-steward (usu. 
native) 1772. 5. A native clerk, accountant, 
or agent 1828. 

Sirloin (so-1loin). Also surloin. late ME. 
[- OFr. *surloigne, var. of med. and mod. Fr. 
surlonge, f. sur over, above (see SUR-) + 
longe LOIN.] The upper and choicer part of à 
loin of beef, used for roasting. Also const. 
of. b. transf. Of persons 1648. 

Sirmark (si-mmazk). Also surmark. 
1064. [perh. f. sur- over + MARK sb.] Ship- 
building. One or other of several marks made 
upon a mould to indicate where the respec- 
tive bevellings are to be applied to the frame- 
timbers of a vessel. Fr 


Siroc (soirok, sirok). 1775. l 
tsiroc(h; see next.] = SIROCCO 1. H 
Sirocco (sirọ'ko). 1617. [- Fr. 99 
earlier tsiroc(h — It. scirocco, ult. — Arab. 


Surük rising of the sun, east.] 1. An oppres- 
sively hot and blighting wind, blowing Dm 
the north coast of Africa over the Me s 
terranean and affecting parts of Sen 
Europe (where it is also moist and depressing) 
Usu, with the. b. With a and pl. 1820. 2. 
Sirocco drying-machine 1890. 1 
attrib., as 5 wind, etc.; also s. drying: 
closet, drying-machine, ‘oven, a Close 
machine, or oven for drying hops or tea-leaves 
means of a hot, moist current of air. 
Sirrah (si-ra).. Now arch. 1526. ME 
forms syrra, sirah, etc., prob. repr. late to 
sir? SIRE with the last syll. finally assim. 95 
AH.] 1. A term of address used to mon 
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SIR-REVERENCE 


boys, expressing contempt, reprimand, or 
assumption of authority on the part of the 
speaker. 12. Applied to women (seriously 
or in jest) 1711. 

1. S., I'Il break your bones! MME. D'ARBLAY. 
Give me a glass of brandy, s. host 1860. 2. You 
lose all your money at cards, s. Stella SWIFT, 

Sir-re-verence. Obs. exc. dial. 1575. 
[Alteration of save (abbrev. sa’) reverence.) 
71. S. of, with all respect for, with apologies 
to. Also without const. —1687. 2. Human 
excrement 1592. b. With a. A lump or piece 
of this 1592. 

1. A very reuerent body: I such a one, as a man 
may not speake of, without he say sir reuerence 


SHAKS, 

Sirup, obs. and U.S. var. SYRUP. 

Sirvente (sirvant). 1819. I- Fr. sirvente — 
Pr. sirventes, the final s of which was mis- 
apprehended as a pl. ending; of unkn. 
origin.] A form of poem or lay, usu. satirical, 
employed by the troubadours of the Middle 
Ages. 

Sisal (sisà'l sai-si). 1843. Name of a port 
in Yucatan, used attrib. to designate the 
prepared fibre of several species of 4gave and. 
Fourcroya, used in rope-making. Also S. 
plant, the aloe or other plant from which the 
fibre is obtained. Also ellipt., chiefly attrib. 
1883. 

Siscowet (sisko,et). 1849. [Ojibwa, lit. 
= ‘cooks itself'.] A variety of the great 
lake trout of N. America, found in Lake 
Superior. 

Sisel (si-Gl). 1880. l- G. ziesel; cf. earlier 
ZIZEL.] A kind of ground-squirrel, Sperm- 
ophilus citillus. 

Siserary (sisér&^ri) Now dial. Also 
siserara, otc. 1481. [Popular corruption of 
CERTIORARI.] fl. A writ of Certiorari —1701. 
2. With a s., with a vengeance; suddenly, 
promptly 1607. 3, A severe scolding; a sharp 
blow; a torrent of (language) 1771. 

Siskin (si-skin) 1562. [- MDu. siseken, 
early Flem. sijsken (Du. sijsje), dim. based 
on MLG. sisek, ze, MHG. zisec, zise (G. 
zeisig), of Slav. origin.] 1. A smallsong-bird, 
in some respects closely allied to the gold- 
finch; also called ABERDEVINE. 2. Applied 
with defining words to other small birds 
related to or resembling the siskin 1783. 

2. Chrysomitris pinus,. American 8. 1884. 
attrib.: s.-green, a light green inclining to 
yellow. 

Siss, sb. U.S. Also sis. 1859. Abbrev. of 
sister, used in addressing girls and young 
women. So Sissy [-Y'] orig. and chiefly 
U.S.; also an effeminate or inefficient man 
or boy. 

Siss, sb.* 1870. [Cf. next.] A hissing sound. 

Siss (sis), v. Now dial. and U.S. [ME. 
cissen, sissen, = MDu. cissen, Du. and LG. 
sissen; of imit, origin.] To hiss. 

liSissoo (si st). 1810, [Urdu (Hindi) sisü.] 
1. A valuable Indian timber: tree Dalbergia 
sissoo. 2. The timber of this tree 1810. 

Sist, sb. 1693. [f. next.] Sc. Law. A stay 
or Suspension of some proceeding; spec. an 
order or injunction of the Lord Ordinary 
Prohibiting diligence to proceed’ (Bell). 

ist, v, Sc. 1052. [- L. sislere cause to 
Stand.] 1. trans. To stop, stay, or suspend 
(some proceeding, etc.) esp. by judicial 
decree. 2. To cause or order (a person) to 
1121 before a court; to summon or cite 


1. The Whole business of metaphysic..is sum- 

marily sisted 1881. 

ister (sista), sb. [- ON. systir, super- 
Seding native forms (suster, soster) repr. 
Cogn. OR. sweoster, swuster, swyster, suster = 
OF ris. swester, suster, sister, OS. swestar, 
MLG., MDu. suster (Du. zuster), OHG. 
swester (G. schwester), Goth. swistar :- Gme. 

‘Swestr — IE. *swesr-, *swesdr, repr. in L. 
Soror ( *swesor).] 1. A female in relation- 
ship to another person or persons having the 
same parents. (Also applied to animals.) 
suometimes loosely used in the sense of HALF- 

STER, and in that of SISTER-IN-LAW. 

2. fig. One who is reckoned as, or fills the 
Place of, a sister OE. 3. a. A female member 
of a religious order, society, or guild; spec. a 
nun OK. b. A female fellow-member of the 
Christian Church as a whole; or of some body 
or association within this 1449. c. A member 
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of a body of nurses; now spec. a head-nurse 
having charge of a ward in an infirmary or 
hospital 1552. 4. a. Used to designate quali- 
ties, conditions, etc., in relation to each other 
or to some kindred thing ME. b. Applied to 
mythological or imaginary beings; esp. the 
(fatal or three) sisters, the Fates or Parca. 
late ME. 5. A thing having close kinship or 
relationship to another 1613. 

1. Daughter, s., wife, And mother of their 
Cesars GRAY. 2. Sey to wisdam, My s. thou art 
WYcuIFr Prov. 7:4. 3. a. One Isabell, a S. SHAKS. 
Sister(s) of Charity, of Mercy, etc. 4. Thou with 
Eternal wisdom didst converse, Wisdom thy S. 
Mint. b. Begin then, Sisters of the sacred well 
Mitr. 5. Sparta. in laws and institutions is the 
8. of Crete 1875. 

attrib. and Comb, ta. The old uninflected genitive 
remained in common use down to the 16th c. in 
terms of relationship, esp. sister son. b. spec.: S.- 
block, one of two blocks made of ash, and turned 
out of a solid piece, one above the other; -hook, a 
double hook in which the shanks of the respective 
portions form mousings for the fellow portions. 

Sister, v. 1608. [f. prec.] 1. (rans. To 
stand to (a person or thing) in the relation- 
ship of a sister or sisters. 2. To call (a 
person) sister; to address as a sister 1663, 

Sister-german. late ME. If. SISTER sb. + 
GERMAN d. 1] A sister through both parents; 
a full sister. 

Sisterhood (si-storhud). late ME. If. SIS- 
TER sb, + -HOOD.] 1. The state or condition of 
being a sister; sisterly status or relationship. 
2. A society of sisters; esp. a society of women 
bound by certain vows and living together 
under conventual rule, or otherwise devoted 
to religious or charitable work as a vocation 
1592. b. Used loosely to denote a number of 
females having some common characteristic 
or calling. Often in depreciatory sense. 1609. 

1. She. .left to doo the part Of s., to doo that of a. 
wife 1609. 2. Ile dispose of thee, Among a S. of 
holy Nunnes SHAKS. b. Have the whole S. of 
Canting Females banished 1718. fig. A s. of 
churches 1883. 

Sistering (sistoxip) ppl. a. 1597. (f. 
SISTER v. + -ING'.] Having a relationship 
comparable in some way to that of a sister or 
sisters. 

Si-ster-in-law:. 1440. [See -IN-LAW.] a. 
The sister of one’s husband or wife. b. The 
wife of one's brother. c. The wife of one's 
husband's or wife's brother. 

Sisterly (sistoili, a. 1570. [f. SISTER sb. 
+ -LY'.] 1. Of or pertaining to a sister; be- 
fitting or like a sister. 2. Of or pertaining to 
a sisterhood 1883. 

1. They. exchanged a s. kiss, and a s. good-night 
Scorr. Hence Si'sterliness. 

Sistrum (sistróm). Pl. sistra (sis- 
trums). late ME. II. — Gr. oeiorpov, f. celew 
shake.) A musical instrument consisting 
of a thin oval metal frame furnished with 
transverse metal rods loosely fixed in it and 
2 handle by which it was shaken. 

Orig. peculiar to Egypt and the worship of Isis, 
but subseq. used in other Oriental countries. 

Sisyphean (sisifián), a. 1035. LT. L. Sisy- 
pheius — Gr. Zwjews, f. Zícwos Sisyphus, 
name of a king of Corinth, whose punish- 
ment in Hades was to roll a heavy stone up a. 
hill; as he reached the top, the stone rolled 
down again.] Of or pertaining to Sisyphus; 
like (that of) Sisyphus; resembling the 
fruitless toil of Sisyphus; endless and in- 
effective. So Sisyphian (sisi-fián) a. 1599. 

Sit (sit), sb. 1776. [f. the vb.] 1. The 
manner in which an article of dress, or some 
part of one, is disposed or fits the person. 2. 
‘A spellofsitting 1832. 3. A sinking or settling 
down (of a wall, the roof of a mine, etc.) 1808. 

1. Long lectures about the s. of a cap 1776. 

Sit (sit), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. sat (set). 
[OE. sittan = OF ris. sitta, OS. sittian, OHG. 
sizzen (Du. zitten, G. sitzen), ON. sitja i= 
Gme. (Goth. has sitan) *siljan, *seljan, f. 
sel- - IE. *sed- *sod- repr. also in L. 
sedére, Gr. &coóa..]. I. intr. 1. Of persons: To 
be or remain in that posture in which the 
weight of the body rests upon the posteriors; 
to be seated. b. spec. Used of persons seated 
(usu. at a table) for the purpose of, or while 
engaged in, eating, drinking, gaming, etc. 
ME. 2. To occupy a seat in the capacity of a 
judge or with some administrative function 
OE. b. To occupy an episcopal, or the 
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papal, see, late ME. c. To have a seat in, 
be a member of, a council or legislative 
assembly. Also const. for (a constituency). 
late ME. 3. Of a legislative or other assem- 
bly: To hold a session; to be engaged in the 
transaction of business 1518. 4. a. To place 
oneself in a position for having one's portrait 
painted or for being photographed. Also 
const. for (one's portrait), to (a painter, ete.). 
1538. b. To serve as a model for a painting 
or a character in à novel 1673. c. To present 
oneself for examination; Camb. Univ. to be 
a candidate for a fellowship 1830. 5. To be, 
to continue or remain, in a certain condition. 
Now rare or Obs. OE. 6. To have one's seat, 
quarters, or place; to abide, dwell, remain 
(in a place) OE. b. To be tenant of, to 
occupy, a house, farm, ete.; to remain 
during a lease; to continue a tenancy. Usu. 
const. af (a certain rent), or with compl. 
1598. 7. To remain at a siege OE. 8. Of 
birds: To perch or roost; also, to rest the 
body on the ground or other surface OE. 
b. To take up or continue in the posture 
necessary for the hatching of eggs. Also 
const. on. 1483. 9. Of animals: To rest the 
body in à manner analogous to that of a 
seated person ME. 10. To support the body 
on the knees. Obs. exc. dial. OE. 

1. Like silly Beggars..sitting in the Stockes 
SHAKS. I sha’n't dare to sit cross-legg’d for you 
without offence 1754. I see them s., they linger 
yet GRAY, [had sat on pins during the inquisition 
1885. fig. Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes 
MIT. To s. on the or one's throne, to reign. 2. The 
summons was heard by the registrar, sitting as 
Deputy Chancellor 1896. Phr. To s. in judgement: 
see JUDGEMENT 1. c. You used to s. for Silver- 
bridge TROLLOPE. 3. In the House of Lords the 
presence of three members is sufficient to enable 
the House to s. 1863. 4. b. fig. Airy dreams Sat. 
for the picture COWPER. 5. While Virtue, Valour, 
Wisdom s. in want MILT. Conscience sat mistress 
over the whole earth 1833. 6. fig. The lady. Who 
sits, indeed, very near my heart FIELDING. b. 8. 
wha like, I'll flitt 1844, 8. b. fig. Thou..Dove- 
like satst brooding on the vast Abyss And mad’st 
it Ee MIT. 10. While he sat on his knees 
before me, mopping and mowing SCOTT, 

II. 1. Of things: To have place or location; 
to rest orlie on OE. b. Of the wind: To blow 
from, be in, a particular quarter. c. In fig. 
phr. said of the effect of emotion, etc. on the 
mind, food on the stomach. late ME. 2. Of 
clothes: a. With dative: To fit or suit (a 
person, ete.). rare. b. To fit (well, 
tightly, etc.). late ME. t3. Usu. impers. To 
suit; to be fitting or proper —1579. 

1. The Ship sat upright DE FOE. The village of 
Cocurés, sitting among vineyards and meadows 
STEVENSON. fig. Truth sits upon the lips of dying 
men M. ARNOLD. b. Sits the winde in that corner? 
Suaks, 2. A close dress of scarlet which sate tight 
to his body Scorv. fig. A light stoicism sits grace- 
fully on him CARLYLE. 

III. 1. To seat oneself; to take a seat; to sit 
down OF. 2. To rise upright, on end, move 
or lean back, in a sitting posture ME. 

1. This said, he sat HOBBES. 

With advs. S. down. a. To seat oneself; to take 
a seat. b. To establish oneself in some position 
or place; to settle, take up one's abode, Now 
chiefly U.S. (b) To encamp before a town, ete., in 
order to besiege it. (c) fig. Of persons or things, to 
settle down in some way. €. To put up, rest 
content, with, tto acquiesce in, something. S. on. 
"To continue to sit, to remain, stay on. S. out. a. 
"To sit apart from others, or to remain seated, so 
as to take no part in a game, dance, etc. b. To sit. 
in the open air. S. up. a. To raise the body to 
(an upright) sitting posture. b. To defer the 
hour for retiring to bed until late; to wait up for: 
to watch through the night (or some part of it) 
with one. c. To be in a sitting posture, in contrast 
to lying in bed. To s. up and take notice: said orig. 
of a person beginning to recover from an illness; 
hence, to become aware of the state of things. 
d. To make (a person) s. up (slang), to astonish, 
startle, have a powerful effect on him. With 
preps. S. on or upon. a. To sit in judgement or 
council, to deliberate, on (a person or matter). b. 
To have a seat on (a jury, commission, etc.). c. 
slang. To squash, check, snub, S. over. a. To be 
occupied with (a matter etc.), while sitting; to 
pore over (a book). b. Bridge. To be on the left 
hand of, and so in an advantageous position over. 
S, under, to listen to, be a hearer of, attend the 
church of (a minister or preacher). 

IV. 1. refl. To seat oneself OE.; esp. with 
down 1450. 2. trans. To sit, or keep one's 
seat, on 1542. b. To sit on (eggs) 1600. c. To 
sit in (a boat) with proper poise 1860. 3. To 
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cause to sit down, up; seat in a certain place 
1470. 4. To resist, endure, put up with (rare 
or Obs.) late ME. 

S. thee by our side SHAKS. Is. me down a pen- 
sive hour to spend GOLDSM, 2. It was dificult to 
s. our horses WESLEY. 4. I don't know how to sit 
it sometimes NEWMAN. s 

S. out. a. To remain seated and take no part in 
(a game, etc.). b. To remain sitting throughout 
the course of. c. To sit longer than (another) at a 
meeting, etc. S.-down, applied to a strike in 
which workmen oceupy their place of employ- 
ment while refusing to work or to allow others to 


do 80. 

Sitar (sitüi). Anglo-Ind. 1845. [- Urdu 
sitár.] An ancient Indian long-necked lute- 
like musical instrument with seven strings. 

Site (soit), sb. late ME. [- AFr. sife (XIV) 
or L. situs local position, perh. f. sit-, pa. 
ppl. stem of sinere leave, allow to remain.] 
tl. The place or position occupied by some 
specified thing. Freq. implying original or 
fixed position. —1091. tb. With a and pl. 
-1716. fe. Without article: Place, position, 
situation —1697. fd. Attitude, position, or 
posture (of the body, etc.) —1746. 2, The 
situation or position of a place, town, 
building, etc. Occas. without article. 1567. 
3, The ground or area upon which a building, 
town, etc., has been built, or which is set 
apart for some purpose. Also, a plot, or 
number of plots, of land intended or suitable 
for building. 1461. b. transf. The seat of (an 
industry); the scene of (some condition, etc.) 
1037. 

1. Of the providence and wisdome of God in the 
s. and motion of the Sun SIR T. BROWNE. d. The 
semblance of a lover, fix’d In melancholy s. 
THOMSON. 2. The sublime s. of the Castle 1781. 
3. In rude and unsettled times, these insular sites 
afforded safe retreats 1863. Plane of s., in Fortif., 
a plane coinciding approximately with that of the 
ground occupied by a work. 

Site (soit), v. 1598. [f. the sb.] 1. trans. To 
locate, to place. 2. intr. To be situated or 
placed; to lie 1030. 

Sited (soi-téd), ppl. a. 1456. [f. SITE sb. + 
-ED' or L. situs + -ED'.] 1. Of buildings, 
countries, etc.: Having a (certain) site or 
Situation; situated. (Re-formed in the 20th 
c.) 12. Of things, persons, eto.: Having a 
particular place or position; placed, seated 
1660. 

1. A little howse..s. in midst of a small wood 


619, 

Si-t-fast, sitfast, sb. and a. 1611. [f. Sir 
v. + Fast adv.] A. sb. Farriery. A hard 
excrescence, induration, or tumour, tending 
to ulceration, produced on the back of a 
horse by the uneven pressure or chafing of 
the saddle. B. adj. Marked or characterized 
by sitting firmly; fixed, firm 1807. 

Which the cultivators of the soil have not yet 
been able to dig up from its sitfast hold 1807, 

Sith, adv., prep., and conj. Now dial. or 
arch. [OE. sippa, ME. sippe, sip(e, clipped 
form of sippan SITHEN.] A. adv. fl. Then, 
thereupon; afterwards —1450. tb. Next in 
succession, order, or place. - late ME. 12. 
Continuously or ever from or since that 
time —1021. 13. = SINCE adv. 3, 4. —1549. 
TB. prep. = SINCE prep. —1593. C. conj. 11. 
From, subsequent to, or since the time that 
—1581. 2. = SINCE conj. 2. Now arch. or poet. 
late ME. tb. So s. that 1678. 

2. For s. the day is come pat I shal dye, I make 
pleynly my confession CHAUCER. 

TSithe, sb. [OE. sip = OS. sip, OHG. 
Sind, sint, ON. sinn, Goth. sinps journey ; see 
SEND v.] Journey; time, occasion —1630. 

Sithe (sid), v. Now dial. ME. [var. of 
SIGH v.] intr. To sigh. Also trans., to say 
with a sigh. So Sithe sb.* a sigh. 

fSi'then, adv., conj., and prep. [OE. 
stppon, -an, for earlier *sid pon (pan) sub- 
sequently to that’, with shortening of the 
first vowel] = Srm adv. (1669), conj. 
(1572), prep. (1604). 

Si-thence, adv., conj., and prep. Obs. exc. 
arch. Also sithens (arch.). late ME. [f. prec. 
+ -8; cf. SINCE.] = prec., in all uses. 

Sitio- (sitio), comb. form of Gr. orlov food 
made from grain, bread, as Sitio-logy, 
dietetics. Sitioma-nia, Sitiopho-bia, mor- 
bid repugnance or aversion to food. 

Sito- (soito), comb. form of Gr. orros food 
made from grain, bread, as Sito-logy, = 
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Smrorocy. Sitoma-nia, Sitopho-bia, = 
SrrroPHOBIA; hence Sitopho:bic a. 

lSitrin&ee (sitrin). Anglo-Ind. 1621. 
[- Urdu shafranji, f. Pers. &afranj chess, 
with ref. to the original chequered pattern.] 
A carpet or floor-rug made of coloured 
cotton, now usually with a striped pattern. 

Sitter (sitor. ME. If. SIT v. + -ER".] I. 
One who sits or occupies a seat; esp. one who 
sits to an artist, photographer, or sculptor, 
for a portrait, etc., or as a model. b. A 
passenger in a boat as dist, from the rowers 
or steersman; spec. at Eton 1653. c. One 
who has a séance with a medium or the like 
1909. 2. A female bird, esp. a domestic hen, 
which sits on eggs for the purpose of hatch- 
ing them 1614. 3. slang or collog. An easy 
mark or shot (as at a sitting bird); a thing 
easily done, a certainty 1908. 

Sittine (si-toin), sb. and a. 1829. [f. mod.L. 
Sittine.) Ornith. A. sb. A member of the 
Sitting, a sub-family of the Linnean genus 
Sitia. B. adj. Of or pertaining to this family. 

Sitting (si-tin), vbl. sb. ME. If. SIT v. + 
-ING'.] 1. The action of Sir v.; the fact of 
being seated; an instance of this. 2. The 
action on the part of hen-birds of sitting on 
and hatching eggs; incubation. late ME. b. 
A number of eggs placed under a sitting bird 
for incubation; a clutch 1854. 3. The fact of 
being engaged in the exercise of judicial, 
legislative, or deliberative functions; an 
instance or occasion of this; a meeting of a 
legislative or other body; the period of time 
occupied by this. late ME. b. A séance 1880. 
4, A thing or place on which one sits; a seat, 
esp. in later use, a seat for one person in a 
church, ete. late ME. 5. A spell of sitting or 
of remaining seated 1590. 6. With advs., as 
down, out, up 1535. 

1. Why should a student indulge so much in the 
lazy and unhealthy habit of s.? 1874. 2. The Male 
. -amuses and diverts her with his Songs during 
the whole Time of her S. ADDISON. 3. The 
Sponke was twenty hours in the chair, which was 
the longest s.,. .that is remembered 1764. 5. T am 
going to give Kneller my last s. 1829. Phr. Ata 
or one 8., at one time or spell of continuous action, 
work, or study. 

Comb.: S.-room, a room or apartment used for 
sitting in, esp. in contrast to a bedroom or 
kitchen; also, room or space in which to sit or 
available for sitting. 

Situate (si-tiuét), ppl. a. 1523. [- late L. 
situatus, f. L. situs SITE sb.; see -ATE*.] 
Situated. 

Situate (si-tiue't), v. Now rare. 1532. [f. 
situat-, f. med. L. situare; see -ATE*.] trans. 
To give a site to; to place, locate. b. To 
place in a certain situation 1896. 

Situated (sitiw,e'téd), ppl. a. 1500. lf. 
SITUATE ppl. a. + -ED'.] 1. Of places or 
things: Placed, located. 2, Of persons: 
Placed in relation to, or in respect of, 
circumstances 1702. 

1. Oxford, a city. .s. on a gentle eminence 1808. 
2. It was impossible for me to be thus s., and not 
feel. the demon of my race at work within me 


1857. 

Situation (sitiwéfon). 1490. [= (O)Fr. 
situation or med. L. situatid, -on f. situat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of situare place, set up, etc., f. L. 
situs SITE sb.; see -ION.] I. 1, The place, 
position, or location of a city, country, etc., 
in relation to its surroundings. 2. ta. The 
place occupied by something; the site of a 
building, etc. —1730. b. A place, locality 
1010. 3. a. Place or position of things in 
relation to surroundings or to each other 
1600. tb. A place or locality in which a 
82875 resides, or happens to be for the time 

1. The s. of the cytie of Saba in Ethiopia 
Egipt 1553. 2. b. The pleasant PUT led 
D 1610. 3. b. Educated in a remote s. 


cor. 

II. 1. The position in life, or in relation to 
others, held or occupied by a person 1710. b. 
A post of employment; a position in which 
one works for wages 1813. 2. Condition or 
State (of anything). Obs. or arch. 1710. b. 
Physical condition; state of health. In later 
"use only spec. of women. 1749. 3. Position of 
a person with regard to cireumstances 1728. 
4. Position of affairs; combination of circum- 
stances 1750. b. A particular conjunction of 
circumstances under which the characters 
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are presented in the course of a novel or 
play 1779. 

1. My s., as a soldier under command Scorn, b. 
The s, of army-agent 1813. 2. b. Mrs. Bunny's in 
an interesting s...and has given the Lieutenant 
seven already THACKERAY. 3. The difficulties of 
his s. increased 1860. 4. The financial s, is 
perceptibly clearer 1884. b. There's s. for you! 
there's an heroic group! SHERIDAN, 

Situs (soi-tds). rare. 1701. [L.; see Sime 
sb.] Situation, position. 

Sitz bath (si-ts,bap). Also sitz-bath, 
1849. I- G. bad, f. silzen sit + bad bath. 
1. A bath in which one sits; a hip-bath. 2, A 
bath taken by means of this 1852. 

Sivaism (sivüjiz'm). 1875. [f. Skr, Siva 
*the auspicious one’ (see def.) + -ISM.] The 
special worship of Siva, the third deity of the 
Hindu triad, to whom are attributed the 
powers of reproduction and dissolution. 

Sivatherium (sivápi*rijm). 1835. [mod. 
L., f. Siva the Hindu god + Gr. 0»p(ov wild 
beast.] Palzont. A fossil ruminant of great 
size, with four horns, discovered in the 
Siwalik or Sub-Himalayan hills in Northern 
India. 

Si-vvens. Obs. exc. Hist. See also SIBBENS. 
1762. [- local Gael. swibhean raspberry.) 
An infectious skin disease formerly pre- 
valent in Scotland. 

A loathsome and very infectious disease of the 
venereal kind, called the Sivvens... Sometimes a 
fungus appears in various parts of the body, 
resembling a raspberry, in the Erse language 
called Sivven. 1776. 

Six (siks), a. and sb. [OE. siex, SYT, 860%, 
sex = OFris. sex, OS., OHG. sehs (Du. ges, 
G. sechs), ON. ser, Goth. saihs i= Gme, 
*seks, varying in IE. with veks, and repr. 
by L. sez, Gr. é.] The cardinal number next 
after five, represented by the symbols 6, 
VI, or vi. A, adj. 1. In concord with a sb. 
expressed, b. Followed by hundred or 
thousand, or the ordinals of these. Also, sis- 
sevenths, -tenths, ete. six (parts, etc.) out of 
seven, ten, etc. OE. €. Coupled with a higher 
cardinal or ordinal numeral following, 80 a8 
to form a compound number OE. 2, With 
ellipsis of sb., which may usu. be supplied 
from the context OE. 

1. The Creation of the world in the s. daies work 
1662. S. Nations (of Amer. Indians), the Mo- 
hawks, the Oneidas, the Onondegas, the Cayugas, 
the Senecas, and the Tuscaroras. b. Into the 
valley of Death Rode the s, hundred ‘TENNYSON. 


c. The sixe and thirtieth . S.-and- 
twenty years of travel KIN r. 2. At Ee 


(sets of) persons or things. 

B. sb, 1. The abstract number six, or the 
symbol denoting this. late ME. 2. Chiefly pl. 
a. A set of six spots or pips on a die, domino, 
or card; also, a card, etc., having six pips oF 
spots 1599. b. A set of six persons 1790. 3. 
pl. In various elliptic uses. a. Lines of six 
syllables 1586. b. Gloves, shoes, etc., of the 
sixth size 1796. c. Six-pounder guns 1804. d. 
Candles weighing to the pound 1825. € 
Six-inch flower-pots 1851. f. Bonds pearing 
interest at six per cent. 1867. g two 


2. a. Tis a hundred to one, if a man fiini d 
Sixes COWLEY. 3. g. A six-cylinder motor cat 


Phr. S. and seven, sizes and sevens, ete., origi- 
nally denoting the hazard of one's whole fortune, 
a carelessness as to the consequences of om 
actions, and in later use the creation or existence 
of, or neglect to remove, confusion, disorder, 
disagreement. ed) 

C. Comb. 1. Combining (usually hyphen 
with a sb. and forming an attrib. compoun» 


as siz-bar (gate), siz-bollle (man) 1614. Du 
phr. siz-year(s)-old used attrib. Or 7 5 


1630. 2. In comb. with sbs. ending in en ^ 
six-footer, -wheeler 1844. 3. In advb. soni 
*in six parts’, as siz-partite, ete. 4. Mis 


laneous, as s.-chamber, a sir 1 
revolver; -oar, a six-oared boat; - 
i ting six 


Stroke, a stroke in billiards coun! 
points; etc. 5 Obr. 
Sixain (size). 1575. [- Fr. Strain (OFT 
sisain), f. siz six.] A six-lined stanza. 
Sixer (siksoi). collog. 1870. If. Sx 
Anl.] Anything that counts as six (as 
for six runs at cricket). 


4. + 
a bit 
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Sixfoil. 1849. f. SIX d., after cinquefoil, 
ete.) Arch. and Her. An ornamental design 
(or opening) having the form of six leaflets or 
petals radiating from a common centre. 

Sixfold (si-ksfo"ld), a. OE. [f. SIX a. + 
ID.] Consisting of six together; compris- 
ing six things, kinds, etc.; also, six times as 
great or as numerous; sextuple. 

Six-foot, a. 1683. [See Six C. 1] 1. 
Measuring six feet in length, breadth, or 
height. 2. Containing six (metrical) feet 1891. 

1. Si-foot way, the space between two parallel 
railway lines; also with ellipsis of way. 

Sixpence (si‘kspéns). late ME. If. SIX a. 
+ PENCE.] 1. A sum of money equal in value 
to six pennies. 2. A British silver coin worth 
six pennies 1598. 

Sixpenny (si ni), a. (and sb.) late ME. 
[Six d.] 1. S. nail, a nail orig. costing six- 
pence per hundred. 2. Of persons: That may 
be hired for sixpence; earning no more than 
sixpence; worth only sixpence; paltry, petty 
1561. 3. Costing, or priced at, sixpence 1591. 
b. As sb. A book (esp. a novel) or magazine 
published at sixpence 1894. 4. Amounting 
to, having the value of, sixpence 1592. 

2.1 Hen. IV, H. i. 82. 3. Bring him a s. bottle of 
ale B. JONSON. 4. S. bit or piece = SIXPENCE 2. 

Six-pounder (si:kspau-ndos). 1684. f. 
Six a. + PouNDER' II. I.] 1, A cannon 
throwing shot six pounds in weight. 2. A 
thing, e.g. à shot, weighing six pounds 1855. 

Si-xscore, a. Now arch. ME. If. SIX a. 
+ SCORE sb.] One hundred and twenty. 

Six-shoo:ter. 1856. [f. SIX C. 2.] A re- 
volver capable of firing six shots without 
reloading; a six-chambered revolver. 

Sixteen (siksti-n, si-kstin), a. and sb. [OE. 
sientiene, etc.; see SIX d., -TERN.] The 
cardinal number composed of ten and six, 
represented by the symbols 16, XVI, or xvi. 
A. adj. 1. In concord with a sb. expressed. 
2. With ellipsis of sb. (esp. years), which may 
usu. be supplied from the context ME. 

1. Some sixteene moneths SHAKS. 2. When I— 
was s. 1891. 

B. sb. 1. The abstract number sixteen OE. 
2. A sheet of sixteen leaves; a book in 
sixteenmo 1606, 3. A girl of sixteen 1840. 

Sixteenmo, 1847. [English reading of 
the symbol 16mo.] = SEXTO-DECIMO. 

Sixteenth (sikst?np, si-kstznp), a. and sb. 
ME. If. SIXTEEN + -TH*, repl. OE. syzicopa, 
etc.) The ordinal numeral belonging to the 
cardinal sixteen. A. adj. I. In concord with a 
8b. expressed or implied. 2. S. note, the six- 
teenth part of a semibreve; a semiquaver 
1861. B. sb. 1. A sixteenth part 1611. 2. Mus. 
a. The interval of two octaves and a second. 
b. A sixteenth note. 1876. 

Sixth (siksp), a. and sb, [f. SIX a. + -TH*, 
Tepl. OE, siexta, ME. sixt(e.) The ordinal 
humeral belonging to the cardinal six. A. 
adj. 1. In concord with a sb. expressed or 
implied. b. Following on the names of kings, 
Popes, etc. late ME. 2. ellipt. 1573. 
ac And the euening and the morning were the s. 
day. Gen. 1:31. b. King James the S. 1857. 2. 
The sixt of May 1631. 

B. sb. 1. A sixth part 1577. 2. Mus. A tone 
on the sixth degree above or below another, 
both tones being counted: the harmonie com- 
bination of two such tones; an interval com- 
Drising six degrees of the scale 1597. 3. The 
sixth form in a school 1857. Hence Si-xthly 
adv. in the s. place. 

Sixtieth (si-kstiép), a, and sb. I. SIXTY + 
-eth rn, repl. OE. siextijopa.] A. adj. The 
ordinal numeral belonging to the cardinal 
Sixty. B. sb. A sixtieth part 1800. 

Sixty (sisti), . and sb. [OR. siexti9; see 
m a., -2Y*,] The cardinal number equal to 
5 nee en, represented by the symbols 60, 
„or lx. A. adj. i. In concord with a sb. 
expressed or implied. 2. Followed im- 
18 by a lesser numeral, as sixty-one, 
ne 1597. 3. Forming part of an ordinal 
eae 1647. b. With part, or used absol. in 
TAS sense, esp. sizty-fourth 1768. B. sb. 1. 
e abstract number sixty ME. 2. Sixty 
Thad of age. Also sixty-one, ete. 1717. 3. pl. 
952 az years from 60 to 69 in a century, orina 
G life; the period 1860-1809. 1880. 

omb.: Sixty-fourmo, the size of the page of a 
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book in which each leaf is 22 of a full sheet; 
abbrev. 64mo. Sizty-fours, a sheet in 64mo. 

Sixtyfold (si-kstifó'ld), a. (and sb.) OE. 
LTorp.] Sixty times as great or as much. 

Sizar (soizüi). Also tsizer. 1588. f. 
SIZE sb.! I. 4 + -AR*, -ER*.] In the University 
of Cambridge, and at Trinity College, Dublin, 
an undergraduate member admitted under 
this designation, and receiving an allowance 
from the college to enable him to study. 

The name probably indicates that the person so 
admitted received his 'sizes' free. Formerly the 
sizar performed certain duties now discharged by 
the college servants. Hence Sizarship, the 
position or status of being a s. 

Size (soiz), sb. ME. I- OFr. sise, size, 
aphetic of assise ASSIZE, or aphetic var. of 
the Eng. word.] I. 1. = ASSIZE sb. 7, 8, 9. 
Now dial. 12. An ordinance fixing the 
amount of a payment or tax —1733. 13. = 
ASSIZE sb, 5. 1688. 14. A quantity or portion 
of bread, ale, etc.; spec. in Cambridge use 
(see quots.) -1785. 

1. I will never. bring you to the sizes or sessions 
1760. 4. 'Tis not in thee. to cut off my Traine, .. 
to scant my sizes SHAKS. A's. is a portion of bread 
and drinke: it is a farthing which schollers in 
Cambridge have at the buttery: it is noted with 
the letter S as in Oxford with the letter Q for 
halfe a farthing 1617. transf. Ant. & Cl. Iv. xv. 4. 

II. 1, The magnitude, bulk, bigness, or di- 
mensions of anything. late ME. b. In 
abstract use: Magnitude 1667. 2. A par- 
ticular magnitude or set of dimensions, esp. 
one of a series in manufactured articles, as 
boots, gloves, etc. 1591. 3. Magnitude, 
extent, rate, amount, etc., as a standard of 
immaterial things 1530. b. Of persons in 
respect of mental or moral qualities, rank or 
position, etc.; thence, class, kind, degree, 
order 1079. c. pl. As adv. Many times, far 
1861. 

1. Of a (or one) s., of the same magnitude or 
dimensions. b. The books precisely matched as to 
s. DICKENS. 2. He was 'between sizes in 
politics’ 1879. ellipt. A large s. plate 1889. 3. He 
understood well the s, of their understandings 
180 That seems to be about the s. of it 


860. 

Comb.: s.-roll (a) a military roll showing the s. 
of each man; (b) a piece of parchment added to a 
roll; -stick, a shoemaker's measuring-stick to 
determine the length of feet. 

Size (soiz), sb.* 1440. [perh. identical with 
Sux sb. but the history is obscure.] fl. A. 
glutinous or viscid wash applied to paper, 
parchment, etc., to provide a suitable ground 
for gilding, painting, or other work —1763. 
2. A semi-solid glutinous substance, pre- 
pared from materials similar to those which 
furnish glue, and used to mix with colours, 
to dress cloth or paper, ete. 1530. 3, attrib., 
as s.-gelatin, eto. 1603. 

Size (soiz), v." late ME. IT. SIZE sb.', or, in 
early use, aphetic for AssmE v.] Tl. trans. 
To regulate or control, esp. in relation to a 
fixed standard —1771. 2. In University use 
(at Cambridge, Harvard, and Yale): To 
enter as a ‘size’ upon the buttery or kitchen 
books; to score (an amount) against oneself 
in this manner 1598. b. infr. To order 
*sizes', or have them entered against one 
1598. 3. To make of a certain size; to give 
size to; to adjust in respect of size. Also with 
out, 1609. 4. To classify or arrange according 
to size. Also transf. to class or rank (with 
others). 1635. b. Mil. To arrange or draw up 
(men) in ranks according to stature 1802. 5. 
collog. (orig. U.S.) Usu. with up: To take the 
size or measure of; to regard so as to form 
an opinion of; to make an estimate of 1884. 

4. The said broken products were then sized and 
separated 1886. 5. The grey-haired..man who 
met us mentally sized me up at once 1896. 
Hence Sizer, a device for testing the size of 
articles or for separating them according to size. 

Size (soiz), v.: 1007. [f. SIZE sb. ) trans. 
To cover, smear, prepare, treat, or stiffen 
with size. Hence Sized ppl. a.* treated or 
prepared in some way with size, 

Sizeable, sizable (soizáb'D, a. 1013. [f. 
SIZE v. + -ABLE.] Of a fair (tproper or 
RM fud Ao T mE izeable trees 

le le are fond of purchasi Li 
fart building 1789. Halifax isa sizable place 1855. 

Sized (Soizd), ppl. a.’ 1582. [f. SIZE sb.* 

or v.t + -ED.] 1. Having a specified or 
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indicated size. 12. Matched in size. DRYDEN. 
3. Of a fair, proper, or standard size 1728. 

1. Fair-, large-, middle-s., moderately g. With the, 
= the size of; The s. type most suitable 1824. 
izing (sei- zin) vbl. sb. 1590. [. SIZE v. + 
Ndl.] 1. In Univ. use: The action or prac- 
tice of procuring ‘sizes’ from the buttery or 
kitchen; a portion or quantity so obtained; a 
size. b. transf. A share or allowance 1822. 
2. The action of separating and arranging 
according to size; also, singling of plants 
1660. 

Sizing (soi-zin), vbl. sb.* 1635. [f. SIZE v.* + 
-ING’.] 1. The action of applying size, or of 
preparing in some way with size. 2. Size 
prepared for use; also, the materials from 
which size is prepared 1825. 

Sizy (soizi) a. 1687. [f. SIZE sb.“ + I.] 
Resembling size; having the consistency of 
size; thick and viscous; glutinous. Hence 
Si ziness, tsizyness. 

Sizzle (si-z’l), sb. 1823. [f. the vb.] A 
hissing sound, esp. one produced by the 
action of frying or roasting; also, broiling 
heat. 

Sizzle (si-z’l), v. 1603. [Imitative; cf, sizz, 
Siss, FrzzLE.] 1. trans. To burn or scorch 80 
as to produce a hissing sound; to burn wp 
with intense heat. 2. intr. To make a kind 
of hissing sound, esp. in the process of 
frying, roasting, or burning 1825, 

Sjambok (fw-mbok), sb. 1804. [S. Afr. 
Du. same, Ham-, sjambok — Malay samboq, 
chambog - Urdu chábuk; see OHABOUK.] A 
strong and heavy whip made of rhinoceros 
or hippopotamus hide, used in 8. Africa for 
driving cattle and sometimes for administer- 
ing chastisement. Hence Sjambok v. (rans. 
to strike with a s. 

Skail, v. north. ME, [Of unkn. origin.] 
To scatter, trans. and intr. 

Skald, scald (sk@ld, skæld). ME. (Orm), 
1768 (Percy). [- ON. skald, of unkn. origin.] 
An ancient Scandinavian poet. 

Before taking the field of battle, it was the office 
of the S. to compose a poem suited to the occasion 
1818. Hence Ska. die, sc-, a. of or pertaining to 
the skalds or their poetry. 

Skat (skit), 1804. [- G. skat — It. scarto 
(= Fr. écart) cards laid aside, f. scartare (see 
ÉcARTÉ).] A card-game. 

Skate (ské't), sb. ME. [- ON. skata.) A 
fish of the genus Raia; esp. the common 
species Raia batis, a very large, flat, cartila- 
ginous fish much used for food. 

Comb.: s. -leech, -sucker, a leech which infests 


the s. 

Skate (ské't), sb.* 1656. [orig. in pl. 
scales, occas. scatses ~ Du, schaats (pl. 
schaatsen), in MDu. schaetse = ONFr. (with 
unexpl. development of sense) eschasse (mod. 
échasse) stilt. The final s of the Du. word 
was from the first apprehended as a pl. 
ending.] 1. A steel blade mounted in a 
wooden sole, and fixed to the boot by means 
of a screw and straps, used for the purpose 
of gliding over ice; in later use a similar 
device made entirely of steel and clamped or 
strapped to the boot. Also = ROLLER-SKATE. 
Chiefly in pl. b. pl. = SKI sb. 1698. 2. [from 
the vb.] An act or spell of skating 1853. 

1. Over the Parke (where I first in my life. did 
see people DEAN with their skeates, which is a 
very pretty art) PEPYS. 

Skate (ské't), v. 1690. [f. SKATE sb.'] 
1. intr. To glide over ice upon skates; to use 
skates as a means of exercise or pastime. 
Also with over. b. transf. To slide or glide 
along; to move lightly and rapidly 1775. 2. 
trans. To contest (a match), to compete with 
(some one) by skating 1847. 

1. b. Other insects merely dive into the water, . 
ors. upon the surface 1891. Hence Ska-ter. 

Skatol (skw-tol). 1879. [f. Gr. oxarós, gen. 
of oxap dung + -0L.] Chem. An aromatic 
substance produced by the decomposition of 
albumen in the intestinal canal. 

+Skayles. 1566. lapp. var. of KAYLES.] 
A form of the game of skittles or ninepins; 
also, one of the pins —1647. 

Skedaddle (skídz-d'l), sb. collog. 1870. [f. 
the vb.] A hasty or precipitate flight; a 


Bcurry. 
Skedaddle (sktded’l), v. collog. 1862. 
[Of unkn. origin; prob. fanciful.) 1. intr. 


SKIMP 


the one or the other. Also transf. a husband 
whose wife is unfaithful to him, a shrewish 
woman. —1813. 2. A ludicrous procession, 
formerly common in villages and country 
distriets, usu. intended to bring ridicule or 
odium upon a woman or her husband where 
the one was unfaithful to, or ill-treated, the 


other 1634, 
2. To ride (the) s., to hold a procession of this 
kind. 


Skimp, a. 1775. [poss. related to Schi 
a.) Scanty. So Skimp v. = Schi v. 

Skimpy (ski-mpi), a. 1847. [f. SKIMP a. + 
II. Cf. Scrimpy.] Of a scrimp, meagre, 
seanty, or spare character; stinted or 
stunted in some respect. Hence Ski-mpily 
adv. Ski'mpiness. 

Skin, sb. [Late OE. scin(n — ON. skinn i= 
*skinp-, rel. to MLG. schinden (Du. sehinden) 
flay, peel, OHG. scinden (G. schinden).] I. 1. 
The integument of an animal stripped from 
the body, and usu. dressed or tanned (with 
or without the hair) or intended for this 
purpose; a hide, pelt, or fur; also occas., an 
article made of this. 2, A complete hide of a. 
sheep, calf, etc., or a part of one, specially 
prepared as parchment or vellum and used 
for writing or painting upon ME. 3, A vessel 
made of the hide of a small animal, such as à 
Sheep or goat, and used for holding liquids, 
ete, 1547. 

1, Skins of Beasts, the rude Barbarians wear 
DRYDEN. I do not like to divide the s. before we 
have caught the bear 1899, 2. The ponderous deed 
of eight skins of parchment 1870. 3. The best 
Xeres that ever smacked of the s. 1846. 

II. 1. The continuous flexible integument 
forming the usual external covering of an 
animal body; also, one or other of the 
separate layers of which this is composed, 
the derma or epidermis ME. 2. A membrane 
covering any internal part of an animal body. 
late ME. 3. Anything which resembles skin 
in nature or use; an outer coat or covering of 
anything. late ME. b. Arch, The facing of a 
wallin contrast to the material in the heart 
of it 1884. 4. Nau. a. The planking, or iron 
Plating, covering the ribs or frame of a 
vessel 1769. b. That part of a sail which is 
used as a cover for it when furled 1841. 

1. Phr. S. and bone(s, denoting extreme emacia- 
tion or leanness. To sleep in a whole 8., etc., to 
escape being wounded, to remain uninjured. To 

&. through all one's garments; hence, 
DS completely. To jump, etc., out of one's 
8. (with joy, etc.). By (or with) the s. of one's 
teeth, with difficulty, narrowly, barely. To save 
one’s (own) 8., to save oneself from loss or injury. 
2. See GOLD-BEATER'S 8. 

attrib, and Comb.: as s.-di 
-bottle, -canoe, etc.; also, ound d., having the 
8, tightly drawn; hide-bound; s. effect Electr., the 
tendency of a high-frequency alternating current 
to be greater at the surface of the conductor than 
in its interior; s. friction, the friction developed 
between a solid and a fluid or gaseous body; the 
friction of the air with the roughnesses of an 
aeroplane’s surface; -graft v., to subject to the 
process of skin-grafting (see GRAFT v. 6); 
plating, metal plating forming the s. of a vessel; 
Wool, wool taken from the s. of a dead sheep. 

Skin, v. 1547. [f. SKIN sb. Cf. Norw. 
skinna cover with skin.] I. 1. (rans. To 
furnish or cover (over) with skin; to cause 
skin to form or grow on; to heal by the 
formation of skin. b. fig. To cover (over) in 
some slight or superficial manner 1603. 2, 
intr. To form skin; to become covered with 
skin; to grow a new skin; to heal over in this 
way 1579. 

1. It will but s. and filme the Vicerous place 
SHAKS, b. Your Amsterdam affaires are rather 
skinned than cured 1650. 2. Her excoriated 
carkasse began to s. again 1654, 

II. 1. trans. To strip or deprive of the skin; 
to flay; to peel 1591. b. To rub the skin off 
(a surface); to bark 1855. c. In phrases de- 
noting excessive meanness or desire for gain, 
esp. fo s. a flint 1694. 2. To strip or pull off 
(askin, etc.); to remove by drawing off inside 
out 1658. 3. intr. To shed or cast the skin; 
to lose the skin by rubbing 1772. 4. slang. a. 
trans. To clean out (a person) at play 1812. 
b. To strip (of clothing or money); to fleece 
1851. c. To keep one's eyes skinned (orig. 
U.S.): to keep a sharp look-out 1852. 5. U.S. 
slang. To copy or crib. trans. and intr. 1849. 

1. A fishmonger who was skinning an eel alive 


lisease, etc.; 8.-boat, 
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BOSWELL. 4. b. Some new device is invented for 
enmeshing and skinning the investor 1898. 

Skin-deep, a. and adv. 1813. [f. SKIN 
sb, + DEEP a. and adv.] A. adj. Penetrating 
no deeper than the skin; superficial, shallow. 

Beauty that’s only skin deep Must fade like the 
gowans of May 1725. fig. The s. joy of ungodly 
men 1730. 

B. adv. Superficially, slightly 1633. 

When I know her further than S. PII tell you 
more of my mind STEELE. 

Skinflint 1700. [f. SKIN v. + FLINT sb.] 
One who would skin a flint to save or gain 
Something; an avaricious, penurious, mean 
or niggardly person; a miser. 

Ski-nful. 1650. [f. SKIN sb. + -FUL.] As 
much as a skin can or does hold; transf. a full 
allowance. To have a s. (slang): to be drunk. 

Skink (skink), sb.* 1590. I- Fr. tscine (now 
scinque) or L. scincus — Gr. oxlyxos.] Zool. A 
small lizard (Scincus officinalis) common in 
northern Africa and Arabia, formerly 
regarded as of great value in medicine for its 
stimulative qualities; also, any lizard 
belonging to the same family (the Scincida). 

Skink, v. Now dial. or arch. late ME. 
[- MLG., MDu. schenken, rel. to OFris. 
Skenka, OS. skenkian, OHG. skenken (G. 
schenken), corresp. to OE. scencan.] I. trans. 
To pour out or draw (liquor); to offer, present, 
serve (drink, etc.). 2. absol. To draw, pour 
out, or serve drink 1575. Hence Skink sb." 
drink. Ski-nker, one who draws, pours out 
or serves liquor, a tapster. 

Skinless (ski-nlés), a. ME. If. SKIN sb. + 
-LESS.] Destitute or deprived of skin; 
having onfy a very thin skin. 

Skinned (skind), a. late ME. [f. SKIN sb. 
or v. + -ED.] 1. Having or covered with 
skin, 2. Stripped of skin 1673. 

Skinner (ski-no1. ME. [f. SKIN sb, or 
v. + -ER'.] 1. One whose work or business is 
concerned with the preparation of skins for 
commercial purposes. 2. One who skins 
1699. 

1. The Principal Companies. are the Mercers,. . 
Skinners 1675. 

Skinnery. 1480. [f. SKIN sb. + -ERY.] A 
skinner’s factory. 

Skinny (skini) a. 1573. [f. SKIN sb. + 
I.] 1. Consisting or formed of skin; re- 
sembling skin or film; cutaneous, membra- 
nous. 2. Having the skin prominently 
Shown; lacking flesh; thin, lean, emaciated 
18955 3. Mean, miserly, niggardly, stingy 
1833. 

2. Macb, 1. iii. 45. Hence Ski-nniness. 

Skin-tight (ski-n,toit), a. 1885. [SKIN sb.] 
Fitting tightly to the skin; close-fitting. 

Skip (skip), sb. 1440. [f. SKIP v.] 1. An 
act of skipping; a slight bound or spring. 
2. An act of passing from one thing or point. 
to another with omission or disregard of 
what intervenes 1656. b. Mus. A passing 
from one note to another at a greater interval 
than one degree 1730. c. Matter in a book 
which may be skipped in reading 1833. 3. 
(prob. short for SKIP-KENNEL.] A footman, 
lackey, or manservant. Later spec. at Trinity 
MA Dublin, a college-servant, a scout. 

1. Hop, 8., and jump (see Hor 85. . 2. d. Wire- 
less. A silent belt between the point where the 
direct ray from a transmitting station becomes 
inaudible and the point where the reflected or 
indirect ray becomes audible. Also attrib. 

Skip, sb.* 1815. [var. of SKEP sb. (q.v. for 
skip in other senses).] In mining or quarry- 
ing, a bucket, box, basket, cage, or wagon, 
in which materials or men are drawn up or 
let down. Also attrib., as s.-road, -shaft. 

Skip, sb. 1858. [f. Skip v.] “In sugar- 
making in the West Indies, a charge or strike 
of syrup from the coppers’ (Simmonds). 

Skip, sb. abbrev. of SKIPPER 8h. 1830. 

Skip, v. ME. [prob. of Scand. origin, but 
the synon. MSw. skuppa, skoppa does not 
formally agree.] I. intr. 1. To raise oneself 
off the ground by a light and graceful move- 
ment H to spring or leap lightly and easily, 
Spec. in the exercise of skipping with a rope. 
2. To move or advance by a skip or skips 
ME. b. To hasten, hurry, move lightly and 
rapidly; to make off, abscond. Now U.S. 
collog. ME. 3. To pass from one point, 
matter, etc., to another with omission of 
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what intervenes; in mod. use spec. to do this 
in reading. late ME. b. So with over, Also 
occas., to pass over with very slight or super- 
ficial treatment. late ME. 4. Of things, in lit, 
or fig. senses. late ME. b. Mus. To pass from 
one note to another at an interval of more 
than one degree 1868. 

2. They s. up stairs two at a time 1898. b. By 
Jove, you'd better s, for it MARRYAT. 3. The art 
of reading is to s. judiciously 1873. 4. In this wise 
skippeth venial in-to deedly synne CHAUCER. 

II. trans. 1. To pass over in reading, etc, 
Also with over, and in fig. context. 1590. b. 
To pass over without mentioning, dealing 
with, taking into account, etc.; to omit 1531, 
C. To pass over, pass by, without touching or 
affecting in any way. Also with over. 1599, 
2. a. To jump or leap lightly over (some- 
thing); to go off, leave (rails) 1732. b. U.S, 
collog. To flee (the country) 1884. 3. To cause 
to skip, bound, or jump 1683. 

1. I do not think that I skipped a word of it le. a. 
book] LAMB. b. Two virtues remain; shall we s, 
one and go to the other? Jowerr. c. Let not thy 
sword s. one: Pitty not honour'd Age for his white 
1 Snaks. 3. He had skipped pebbles on it 

Comb.: s. mackerel I. S., the blue-fish or skip- 
jack. Hence Skipping vbl. sb. (attrib, in s.-rope 
1836), -ly adv. 

Skip, v.? 1818. [- Du. scheppen ladle, 
bale, dip, draw (water), etc.) (rans. To trans: 
fer (sugar) from one vessel to another in the 
process of manufacture. 


Skipjack (ski-p,dgeek), sb. and a. 1554. 


lt. SKIP v.! + JACK sb. ] A. sb. 1. A pert 
shallow-brained fellow; a puppy; a conceited 
fop. Now arch. 12. A horse-dealer’s boy; 


a jockey —1700. 3. A toy made of the merry- 
thought of à fowl and so contrived that it can 
be made to skip; the merrythought itself 
1797. 4. Any of various fishes which haye a 
habit of leaping out of the water, esp. the 
blue-fish (Temnodon or Pomatomus saltator) 
of tropical and subtropical seas 1703. 5. A 
beetle belonging to the family Elateridæ; a 
click-beetle or spring-beetle 1817. B. adj. 1. 
Having the qualities of a skipjack; foppish. 
Also transf. of things. 1597, 2. Hopping, 
jumping, skipping 1605. 

fSkip-kennel. 1008. t. SKP v. + KEN- 
NEL ch.] One who has to jump over the 
kennels or gutters; à lackey, footman —1828. 

Skipper (ski-poz), sb. 1440. [f. SKIP v. 
+ -ER'] 1. One who or that which skips or 
jumps. fb. Applied contempt. to a youth. 
SHAKS. 2. spec. a, A skipjack or spring: 
beetle 1700. b. A butterfly of the family 
Hesperiidz 1817. c. dial. and U.S. A cheese, 
maggot, or other small maggot, ete. of 
similar habits 1828. 3. spec. The saury pike 
1674. 4, One who omits passages in reading 
1824, 

Skipper (ski-poa), sb.* late ME. [- MLG. 
MDu. schipper, f. schip SHIP sb. i; see -ER'.] I. 
The captain or master of a ship, esp. of à 
smalltrading, merchant, or fishing vessel; fà 
shipman, seaman. b. Skipper's daughters, 
high white-crested waves 1888. 2. The 
captain or director of a sporting team or side 
1830. Hence Ski-pper v. trans. to act as 8. Of. 

Skirl (Sksal), sb. Sc. and m. dial. 1518. 
If. the vb.] 1. A shrill cry, a shriek; shrill 
talk. 2. A shrill sound, esp. that charac: 
teristic of the bagpipe 1860. 

Skirl (skò1l), v. Sc. and n. dial. late ME. 
[prob. of Scand. origin; early forms scrille, 
skrille, corresp. to Norw. dial. skrylla; ult. 
imit.] 1. intr. To scream, shriek, cry out 
shrilly. b. Of the bagpipe (or its music): 
To produce the shrill sounds by which it is 
characterized; to sound shrilly 1665. 2. TO 
play the bagpipe 1828. 3. trans. To 17265 
utter, play, etc., in loud and shrill tones 1786. 


Hence Ski-rling vbl. sb. shrill crying, 
shrieking, etc. xn 
Ski-rling, sb. local. 1776. [Of unn 


origin.] A young salmon; a samlet, sparling. 
Skirmish (skó-mmif) sb. [Late ME. 0 
skarmuch, aphetio — OFr. escar(a)muche 
It. scaramuccia, of unkn. origin; supersede 
by (ii) skarmich, skyrmish, which were base 
on OFr. eskermiss-, eskirmiss-; See 1 
Cf. ScRIMMAGE.] 1. An irregular engagemen 
between two small bodies of troops, et 
detached or outlying portions of op 
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armies; a petty fight or encounter. Also 
occas. without article, as a mode of fighting. 
2. transf. a. Any contest or encounter 1576. 
b. An action or proceeding of a slight 
character; a slight display of something 1651. 

2. a. They neuer meet, but there's a s. of wit 
between them SHAKS. 

Skirmish (skoumif) v. late ME. [= 
eskermiss-, eskirmiss-, lengthened stem of 
OFr. eskermir, eskirmir, also  escremir, 
escrimir (mod. Fr. escrimer fence) — Frankish 
*skirmjan (= OHG. skirmen, G. schirmen) 
defend; see -ISH*.] 1. intr, To engage in a 
skirmish or irregular encounter; to fight in 
small parties. Freq. const. with. 12. To 
fence; to make flourishes with a weapon 
-1763. 13. trans. To engage or attack (an 
enemy) in or with a skirmish —1079. 

Skirmisher (ské-amifez). ME. If. prec. + 
-ER..] One of a number of soldiers taking 
part in a skirmish or acting in loose order. 
Also transf. and fig. 

Skirr (ska), v. 1548. [synon. with SCOUR 
v.!, but identity with this is not favoured by 
the forms skyr, sker.] 1. intr. To run hastily 
(away); to flee, make off. 2. To move, run, 
fly, sail, etc., rapidly or with great impetus. 
Sometimes implying a  whirring sound 
accompanying the movement. 1507. 3. trans. 
To pass or go rapidly over, esp. in search of 
something or some one 1605. 4. To throw 
with a rapid skimming motion 1652. 

3. Send out moe Horses, skirre the Country 
round SHAKS. Hence Skirr sb. a sound of a 
grating, rasping, or whirring character. 

Skirret? (ski-rit). (ME. skirwhit(e, perh. f. 
tskire clear, bright - ON. skirr SHEER a.) + 
Warre.) A perennial umbelliferous plant, 
Sium sisarum, a species of water parsnip, 
formerly much cultivated in Europe for its 
esculent tubers; the root of this plant. 

Skirret* (skirit). 1853. [Of unkn. origin.) 
An instrument for measuring land, aligning 
Erde etc., working on a revolving centre- 
pin. 

Skirt (sko1t), sb. ME. [- ON. skyrta shirt 
= OE. séyrle SHIRT sb. The change of 
meaning is not accounted for; but the corresp. 
LG. schórt means ‘woman’s gown’ locally.] 
I, 1. The lower part of à woman's dress or 
gown, covering the person from the waist 
downwards; also, a separate garment serving 
this purpose. b. A woman. Now vulgar 
Slang. 1560. 2. The lower part of a man's 
gown or robe. Now chiefly Hist., or with 
ref. to Eastern countries. ME. b. The 
bottom, lower portion, or tail of a coat or 
similar garment. Chiefly pl. 1598. 

1, Divided 8., a form of s. divided in the middle 
and presenting the appearance of full knicker- 
bockers; also, à s. made in two widths and open 
back and front, used in riding or cycling. 2. b. 
{Lo sit (stick) in or upon (a person's) skirts, to 
Press hard upon, punish severely; A. .gentleman 
..determined to stick in my skirts, and either 
ruin or marry me 1809. 

II. 1. a. One of the flaps or lower portions of 
a saddle. Also saddle s. late ME. b. The rim 
or base of a bellor bee-hive 1555. c. The bor- 
der, rim, outer portion, extremity, or tail- 
end of anything 1500. d. Naut. A side or 
leech of a sail 1627. 12. A rim or border; an 
edging (rare) 1713. 3. The diaphragm or 
Toon of an animal, esp, as used for food 

1. a. This letter was sowen up in the s. of a 
saddle 1736, 2. This consists ofa narrow lace, or a 
[s 8. of fine ruffled linnen, which runs along 

le upper part of the stays before ADDISON. 

II. I. The border, boundary, or outlying 
Part of a territory, country, kingdom, etc. 
Chiefly in pl. 1470. b. pl. The suburbs of a 
a or city. Also rarely sing. 1598. C. pl. 
k he parts of an army farthest distant from 
he centre or main body ; the edge, border, or 
fringe of a crowd, etc. 1533. 2. The edge, 
[eie verge of a wood, lake, cloud, etc.; 
he foot or lower slopes of a mountain or hill 
1598. 3. A number of trees, etc., surrounding 
9r bordering a place 1617. 

Eo Don the s. and fringe of our fair land TENNY- 
+ 2. I came to the S. of the Wood DE FOE. 

. I am a shadow now,..Upon the skirts of 
nid eue un rde dwelling KEATS. 3. A s. of thickets 

att 7 approach of the. .enemy 1835. 
on Ti^. and Comb.: s.-board, (a) a shaped board 

Which skirts, dresses, ete, are ironed or pressed; 
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(b) = SKIRTING-BOARD; -dancing, a foi f 
ballet dancing in which the steps iL A 
by the manipulation of long flowing skirts or 
drapery; so s.-dance. 

Skirt (skoat), v. 1602. [f.thesb.] I. (rans. 
1. To form the skirt or edge of; to lie along- 
side of; to bound or border. 2. To surround, 
edge, or border, with something 1667. 3. Of 
persons, ships, etc.: To go or pass along the 
border, edge, or side of (a country, district, 
etc.); to go round, in place of crossing 1735. 
b. To scour or search the outskirts of (a. 
wood, ete.). rare. 1724. 

1. Those vast and trackless forests that skirted 
the settlements W. Irvine. fig. So is man’s 
narrow path By strength and terror skirted 
ue 3. We skirted a large reedy swamp 


II. intr. 1. a. Of persons: To travel, move, 
hang about, etc., on the outskirts or confines 
of something, or in a casual manner 1623. b. 
Of hunting-dogs: To leave the pack when fol- 
lowing the scent or in a chase 1781. 2. Of 
roads, rivers, etc.: To lie or run along or 
round the edge or border of a place, etc. 1776. 

1. a. Then I set off up the valley, skirting along 
one side of it BLACKMORE. 2. A sandy desert. 
skirts along the doubtful confine of Syria GIBBON. 

Skirter (ské-atea). 1781. [f. SKIRT v. + 
-ER'] One who skirts, esp. Hunting, a 
hound which leaves the pack while following 
scent. 

Skirting (sk-1tin), vbl. sb. 1764. [f. SKIRT 
+ Ndl.] 1. A border, edge, edging, or 
margin. 2. Material for skirts 1852. 3. 
Carpentry. The narrow boarding, edging of 
slate or cement, etc., placed vertically along 
the base of the wall of a room, or other 
place in a building, next to the floor. Also 
collect., material suitable for this. 1825. 

Ski-rting-board. 1759. [Cf. prec. 3.] The 
narrow board placed round the wall of à 
room, etc., close to the floor. 

Skit, sb. 1572. [Related to SKIT v.] 1. A 
vain, frivolous, or wanton girl. Chiefly Sc. 
2, A quizzing or satirical reflection upon, or 
hit at, a person or thing; a remark of this 
nature 1727. b. A piece of light satire, 
parody, or caricature 1820. 3. A slight 
shower 1847. 

2. I know you mean all that as a s. upon my 
edication 1779. 

Skit (skit), v. 1611. [perh. based (as prec. 
and next) ult. on ON. *skyl-, mutation of 
*skut- *skeul- SHOOT v.; cf. dial. skite move 
rapidly, dart, prob. f. ON. *skyt- mutated 
stem of skjóta SHOOT v.] 1. intr. To shy or be 
skittish; to move lightly and rapidly; to 
caper, leap, or spring. 2. a. trans. To cast 
indirect reflections or light satire upon (a 
person, ete.); to ridicule or caricature by 
means of a skit 1781. b. intr. To make satiri- 
cal hits at a person or thing 1821. 

Skittish (ski-tif), a. late ME. [See prec., 
and sl.] 1, Of disposition, etc.: Charac- 
terized by levity, frivolity, or excessive 
liveliness. 2. Of horses, etc.: Disposed or 
apt to start or be unruly without sufficient. 
cause; unduly lively or spirited 1510, 3. 
Fickle, inconstant; tricky, difficult to deal 
with or manage 1601. 4. Spirited, active, 
lively; frolicsome 1592. 5. Inclined to show 
coyness or reserve 1648. 

1. T 'address The s. fancy with facetious tales 
COWPER. 2. Balancing our s. bark upon the green 
waters 1841. 3. Som men creepe in s. fortunes hall 
SHAKS, 4. She is like a frog in a parsley-bed, As 
s.asaneel1592. Hence Ski:ttish-ly adv., -ness. 

Skittle (skit). 1634. [Parallel with kitile 
pins (somewhat later in XVII); cf. SEAYLES and 
KAYLES; of unkn. origin, but the base may 
be the same as in SKIT v. (cf. SW., Da. skyttel 
shuttle, marble, gate-bar).] 1. pl. = NINE- 
PINS I. b. collog. Nonsense, rubbish. Also as 
int. 1904. c. Chess not played seriously 
(collog.) 1856. 2. One of the pins with which 
the game of skittles is played. 1680. 

1. Phr. (Not) BR bart D 10 HU red to 

methi: is (not) unmixed enjoy- 
n ns tle v. Ski-ttler. Ski-ttling 


mene Hence 55 
. sb. (esp in chess). 
Skive (skoiv), sb. Also skieve. 1843. 
L- Du. schijf (reif), MDu. schive; see SHIVE'.] 
A diamond-wheel. 

Skive (skoiv), sb.* 1875. [f. the vb.] The 
surface part of a sheet of leather cut off by 
a skiving-machine; a skiver. 
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Skive (skeiv), v. 1825. [- ON. skifa, 
related to ME. schive SHIVE!.] trans. To split 
or cut (leather, rubber, etc.) into slices or 
strips; to pare or shave (hides). Also with 


off. 

Skiver (ski-vozi) sb. Chiefly dial. 1664. 
[Of unkn. origin; see SKEWER.] A skewer, 

Skiver (skoei-voi), sb.* Also skyver. 1800. 
[f. SKIVE v. + -ER'.] 1. A thin kind of dressed 
leather split from the grain side of à sheep- 
skin and tanned in sumach, used for book- 
binding, lining hats, etc. 2. One who or that 
which skives; esp. a workman who pares or 
splits leather 1875. Hence Skiver v.“ trans. 
to cut or pare (leather). 

Skiver (ski-von), v. 1832. [f. SKIVER 80.4] 
trans. To pierce or stab with or as with a 
skewer; to fasten with a skewer. 

Skiving (skei-vin), vbl. sb. 1825. [f. SKIVE 
v. + -ING',] 1, The parings of hides; the 
piece or sheet of split leather from the inner, 
or flesh, side. 2. The action of splitting 
leather, etc. 1884. 

Skivvy (ski-vi) 1922. collog. [perh, alt. of 
slavvy SLAYEY.] Depreciatory term for a 
female domestic servant, esp. a rough 
‘general’. 

Skua (skiū-ă). 1678. [- mod.L.- Feroese 
skúgvur = ON. sküfr, of unkn. origin. A 
predatory gull belonging to the genus 
Stercorarius, esp. the largest European 
species, S. catarrhactes, which breeds in 
Shetland, the Fwroes, and Iceland. Also 
8.-gull. 

Skulk (skolk) sb. ME. If. the vb.] 1. One 
who skulks or hides himself; a shirker. 12. A 
number, company, or gathering (of persons 
or animals given to skulking) 1883. 

2. We say a flight of doves.., a s. of foxes W. 


IRVING, 

Skulk (skolk), v. Also sculk, ME. [Of 
Scand. origin; cf. Norw. skulka lurk, lie 
watching, Sw. skolka, Da. skulke shirk, play 
truant.] 1. inir. To move in a stealthy or 
sneaking fashion, so as to escape notice, Usu. 
with about, away, into, or the like. 2. To 
hide or conceal oneself, to avoid observation, 
esp. with some sinister motive or in fear of 
being discovered; to lurk ME. b. To hide, 
to withdraw or shelter oneself, in a cowardly 
manner 1621. c. To shirk duty; spec. to 
malinger 1781. 

1. It is a poor thing for a fellow to get drunk at 
night, and sculk to bed JOHNSON. 2. Man is a 
yong Lyon,..lurking and sculking to doe mis- 
chiefe 1041. b. Ah! s. behind the women, dol 
1877. Hence Sku'lker, one who skulks. Sku:lk- 
ingly adr. 

Skull (sk2l. IME. scolle, schulle, of unkn. 
origin, but remarkably similar to synon. 
ON. skoltr (Norw. skolt, skult, Sw. skult, 
dial. skulle).] 1. The bony case or frame 
containing or enclosing the brain of man or 
other vertebrate animals; also, the whole 
bony framework or skeleton of the head. 
b. The head as the proper seat of thought 
or intelligence. Commonly with allusion to 
dullness of intellect. 1523. c. A representa- 
tion of a human skull, as an emblem or 
reminder of death or mortality 1826. 12. 
A &kull-cap of metal or other hard material; 
a close-fitting head-piece —1074. 

1. b. Your Sexe, Whose empty Sculles.,your 
selues peruersely vexe 1632. c. She was a per- 
petual memento mori; as. and cross-bones would 
hardly have been more efficacious 1820. 

Comb.: s.-fish, a whalebone whale above two 
years of age. 

Skull, var. or obs. f. ScuLL sb. and v. 

Skull-cap (skp'lkæp). 1682. [CAP sb.'] 
1. A light, close-fitting cap, usu. of silk, 
velvet, or other soft material, for covering 
the head or the crown of it. 2. Hist. A steel 
or iron cap, à form of casque or helmet 
fitting closely to the head 1820. 3. Bot. One 
or other of various species of plants belonging 
to the genus Scutellaria, in which the calyx 
finally assumes the appearance of a helmet 
1760. 4, Anat, The bony structure covering 
the brain; the top or roof of the head 1855. 

2. There was a ferocious tyrant in a skullcap 
like an inverted porringer, and a dress of red 
baize 1824. 

Skunk (skunk), sb. 1634. [- Amer. Indian 
(Abenaki) segankw or segongw.] 1. A Y 
American animal of the weasel kind, Mr 


SKUNK 


lis mephitica, noted for emitting a very 
offensive odour when attacked or killed. b. 
ellipt. The fur of the skunk 1862. 2. collog. A 
thoroughly mean or contemptible person. 
Also in playful use. 1841, 

attrib, and Comb., as s.-fur, etc.; also, s.-bird, 
-blackbird U.S., the bobolink, so called from a 
resemblance in the colours of the male bird to 
those of the s.; -cabbage N. Amer., a perennial 
stemless plant of the arum family, Symplocarpus 
fotidus, giving out an offensive odour, esp. when 
bruised; -head U.S. local, the Labrador duck; 


-weed U.S., = 8,-cabbage. Hence Sku:nkish a. 
1848. [t. 


resembling a 8.; contemptible. 

Skunk (skopk), v. U.S. slang. 
prec.] trans. To defeat an opponent so com- 
pletely in a game of chance that he makes no 
score. 

Skupshtina (sku-pftind). 1862. [Serb., = 
assembly.] a. The national assembly of 
Serbia and of Montenegro. b. Now, the 
parliament of Yugoslavia. 

Sky (skoi), sb. ME. [- ON. sky cloud (:- 
*skiuja), rel. to OW. Sc, OS. scio (:- *skeuw-) 
and (more remotely) OE. séuwa, OHG. 
scuwo, ON. skuggi shade, shadow, Goth, 
skuggwa mirror :— *skuwwon.) fl. A cloud 
1550. 2. The skies, the clouds (obs.); the 
upper region of the air; the heavens. Chiefly 
poet, ME. b. Used without the, in limited 
sense 1503. 3. The s., the apparent arch or 
vault of heaven; the firmament ME. 4. poet. 
or rhet. a. The celestial regions; heaven; the 
heavenly power, the deity 1590. b. The sky 
(sense 3) of a particular region; hence, 
climate, clime 1701. 5. a. The colour of the 
sky; sky-blue 1007. b. The representation of 
a sky in a painting, etc. 1747. 

1, A certeyn wynde. blewe so hydously and hye, 
‘That hyt ne left not a skye In alle the welkene 
CHAUCER, 2. The skyes rang for schoutyng of the 
larkis DUNBAR. b. It was a dismal day with 
leaden skles overhead 1907. 3. Lead itself can fly, 
And pond'rous slugs cut swiftly thro’ the s. POPE. 
fig. L in the cleare Skle of Fame, o're-shine you 
SHAKS, To the s. or skies, to the highest possible 
degree, enthusiastically, extravagantly. In the 
skies, in an ecstasy, in the realms of fancy. 4. a. 
Now am I dead, now am I fled, my soule is in the 
s, SHAKS, 5. b. The s. is unusually careless 
RUSKIN. 

Comb.: s.-blink, = IOE-BLINK 1; -flyer, an am- 
bitious person; -pilot slang (a) a clergyman, esp. 
one who has a spiritual charge among seamen; 
(b) a licensed aviator; -scape, a view or painting 
of the sky; -stone, a meteorite; -writing, legible 
smoke-trails made by aeroplanes for advertising 
or in displays. Hence Sky-ish, a. lofty, approach- 
ing the s.; resembling that of the s. 

ky (skoi), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. skied. 
1802. [f. prec.] 1. trans, a. slang. To throw 
or toss up (a coin). b. Cricket, etc.: To strike 
(a ball) into the air 1873. 2, To hang (a pic- 
ture, etc.) high up on the wall or near the 
ceiling, esp. at an exhibition 1865. 3. To 
cover like the sky; to overshadow 1844. 

3. Napoleon!..that great word. ,skied us over- 
head E. B. BROWNING. 

Sky-blue, sb. and a. 1728. [SKY sb.] A. 
sb, 1. A pure blue colour like that of the sky 
in daylight; a fabric of this colour 1738. 2. 
Thin or watery milk, having a bluish tint 
1798. +3. slang. Gin -1796. B. adj. Of the 
blue colour of the sky; azure 1728. 

"Twas there gay Phylla. . Glanc’d the soft passion 
from her s. eye 1773. 

Skye (skoi. 1851. [Gael. Sgith (ski).] The 
name of the largest island of the Inner 
Hebrides used attrib., esp. in S. terrier, a 
small breed of dog, long-haired, long-bodied, 
and short-legged 1856. b. ellipt. A Skye 
terrier 1851. 

Skyey (skoeii) a. 1603. Also skiey. If. 
SKY sb. + -Y'.] 1. Of or pertaining to the 
sky; emanating from the sky. Also, lofty. 
2, Resembling the sky in colour; azure 1816. 

1. A breath thou art, Seruile to all the skyie- 
influences SHAKS. The mountains..are of s. 
height COLERIDGE. 

Sky-high, adv. and a. collog. 1818. [SKY 
8b.] A. adv. As high as the sky; very high. 
B. adj. Reaching to the sky 1840. 

Skylark (skoilàik), sb. 1086. [Sky sb.] 
1, The common lark of Europe, Alauda 
arvensis, so called from its habit of soaring 
towards the sky while singing. 2. U.S. The 
Missouri pipit, Anthus spraguei; the prairie 
lark 1872. 

Skylark (skoilüik) v. 


1809. [f. prec.] 
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inir. To frolic or play; to play tricks; to in- 
dulge in rough sport or horse-play. In early 
use chiefly Naut. 

Skylarking, a term used by seamen, to denote 
wanton play about the rigging, and tops, or in 
any part of the ship 1815. ri 

Skylight (skoi-loit). Also sky-light. 1679. 
1. Light from the sky; light coming into a 
room, etc. from above. fb. = DAYLIGHT 3. 
—1824. 2. A small opening in a roof, or in the 
ceiling of à room, filled in with glass, for 
admitting daylight; the framework and 
glass fitted to such an opening 1690. 

Sky--line. 1860. [Sky sb.] The line where 
earth and sky meet; the horizon. b. The out- 
line of à building, etc. seen against the sky 
1903. 

Sky--ro:cket. 1688. [SKY sb.] A rocket 
which ascends high into the sky before 
exploding. 

Sky--sail. Also skysail. 1829. [Sky sb.] 
Naut. In square-rigged vessels, a light sail 
set above the royal. 

Sky:-scra:per. 1794. [Sky sb.] 1. Naut. 
A triangular sky-sail. 2. A high building of 
many storeys, esp. one of those characteristic 
of American cities 1891. 

Sky:-sign. 1880. [Sky sb.] I. poet. A 
celestialsign or portent. BROWNING. 2. A sign 
of the nature of an advertisement, 80 con- 
structed and placed that the letters, etc., 
usu. illuminated at night, stand out against 
the sky 1890. 

Skyward (skei-wo1d), adv. and adj. 1582. 
{Sky sb.] A. adv. Towards, in the direction 
of, the sky. B. adj. Leading to the sky; 
going towards the sky; heavenward 1838. 
So Sky-wards adv. 

Slab (slæb), sb. ME. [Of unkn. origin.) 1. 
A flat, broad, and comparatively thick piece 
or mass of anything solid. 2. A rough outside 
plank of timber cut from a log or tree-trunk 
preparatory to squaring the main portion, or 
sawing it into planks 1573. 3. A flat piece of 
wood or stone used as a table, counter, etc. ; a 
small table hinged to the wallin the passage 
or hall of a house 1739. Hence Sla:bbing, 
slabs collectively, slab-work. Sla-bby d.“ of 
the nature of a 8.; covered with slabs. 

Slab (slæb), sb.* 1610. (prob. of Scand. 
origin (cf. ODa. slab mud, Icel., Norw., Sw. 
slabb wet filth).] 1. A muddy place; a puddle. 
Now dial. 2. Wet and slimy matter; ooze, 
sludge 1622. 

Slab (slæb), a. 1605. [Related to SLAB sb.*] 
Semi-solid; viscid. (In mod. use entirely 
as an echo of Shakespeare.) 

Make the Grewell thicke, and s. SHAKS. 

Slab (slæb), v. 1703. [f. SLAB sb.*] 1. (rans. 
To dress (timber) by removing the outside 
slabs; to clear of bark-wood. 2. To convert 
into a slab or slabs 1868. 3. To lay or pave 
with slabs 1832. 

Slabber (slw-boz), sb.' 1718. [Related to 
SLABBER v.] 1. Slaver; excessive saliva. 2. 
Slobbering talk 1840. 

Slabber (sla-boz) sb.* 1875. [f. SLAB v. + 
-ER'.] a. A saw or machine for removing the 
outside slabs from timber, or dressing the 
outer portion of logs. b. A machine for 
dressing nuts or bolts. 

Slabber (sl bon, v. Now chiefly dial. 
1573. [rel. to SLAB sb.*; see -ER*. Cf. SLAVER 
v., SLOBBER v.] 1. trans. To wet or befoul 
with saliva; to beslaver or beslobber 1579. 
2. To wet in a dirty or disagreeable manner 
1573. 3. To gobble up, swallow down, in a 
hurried or unrefined manner 1573, 4. intr. 
To let saliva flow or fall from the mouth; to 
slaver, dribble; to disgorge water 1648. 

1. He..slabber'd me all over from Cheek to 
Cheek, with his great Tongue 1712. 2. Her milke 
pan and creame pot, so slabbered and sost 1573. 
4. Slabbering, whining, crying 1793. Hence 
Sla'bbery a. sloppy, slabby, slushy. 

Slabby (sle-bi), d. 1542. f. SLAB sb.* + 
Yt] 1. Wet, miry, muddy, slushy, sloppy. 
Now dial. 2. Of liquids: Thick, ropy 1654. 

2. They present you with a Cup, and you must 
drink of a s. stuff 1654. Hence Sia-bbiness. 

Slabline (sle-bjloin). 1647. [prob. — Du. 
slaplijn, f. slap slack.) Naut. A small cord 
passing up behind the main-sail or fore-sail 
Of a vessel and used to truss up the sail. 

Slab-sided (sle-b,seidéd), a. U.S. 1825. 


SLACK 


If. SLAB sb.'] Having sides like slabs; flat- 
sided; long and lank. 

Slack (sleek), sb.‘ north. and Sc. late ME. 
[- ON. slakki in sense 1.] 1. A small shallow 
dellor valley; a hollow or dip in the ground: 
a depression in a hill-side or between two 
stretches of rising ground. 2. A boggy 
hollow; a morass 1719. 

Slack (slek), sb.* 1440. [Late ME. and 
dial. sleck, prob. of LDu. origin (cf. LG, 
slakk, Du. slak, G. schlacke dross).] Small or 
refuse coal. 

Slack (slk), sb.* 1756. [f. SLACK d. or v.] 
1. A cessation in the strong flow of a current 
or of the tide, 2, An interval of comparative 
inactivity; a lull in busin or in action of 
any kind 1851. 3. That part of a rope, sail, 
etc., which is not fully strained, or which 
hangs loose; a loose part or end 1794. 4, dial. 
and U.S. collog. Impertinence, cheek 1842, 5, 
pl. Trousers (dial.); spec. trousers worn as 
part of military uniform instead of breeches 
and puttees 1822. 

1. The tide was low water s., and the weather was 
Aine and clear 1802. 4. Let's have none of yours, 

Slack (sleek), a. and adv. (OE. slc = OS., 
(M)Du. slak, OHG. slah, ON. slakr :- Gmo. 
*slakaz, cogn. with L. laxus Lax, languére 
LaNGUISH.] A. adj. I. I. Of persons: Lacking 
in energy or diligence; inclined to be lazy or 
idle; remiss, careless; negligent or lax in 
regard to one’s duties. 2, Not busy; having 
little work 1834. 

1. For in very dede he wil come, and not be 
slacke COVERDALE Hab. 2 

II. 1. Of conduct, actions, etc.: Character- 
ized by remissness or lack of energy OE. 2. 
Of pace: Slow; not smart or hurried OE. 3. 
Comparatively weak or slow in operation; 
deficient in strength or activity; dull. late 
ME. b. Of heat, etc.: Gentle, moderate 
1495. c. Of wind, or tid 3lowing, or run- 
ning, with very little strength or speed 1070. 
4. Of work, etc.: Not brisk or active; also 
transf. of time 1813, 

1. He becommeth poor that dealeth with a 
slacke hand Prov. 10:4. "Their pace was 
formal, grave, and s. DRYDEN. 3. By Study worn, 
and 8. with Age PRIOR. b. Set them in a 8. Oven 
till they are tender 1741. 4. When betting became 
8. 1813. 

III. 1. Not drawn or held tightly or tensely; 
relaxed, loose ME. b. Phonetics. Ot a vowel: 
Pronounced with relaxed muscles 1906. 2. 
Lacking cohesiveness or solidity; not com- 
pact or firm; crumbling, loose; soft 1440, 8. 
Of the hand: Not holding or grasping firmly 
1667. b. Similarly of one's hold of anything 
1836. 

1. In the morning wee bore as. saile 1621. 3. A8. 
hand had. been held upon them DE FOE. 
Special collocations: s. barrel, cask, one made 
to hold dry goods; s. jaw, s. lip, tiresome or 
impertinent talk; s. wire, a wire not drawn 
tight, on which an acrobat performs. Hence 
Sla:ck-ly adv., -ness. 

B. adv. In a slack manner; slackly 1641. 

Slack (sleek), v. 1520. [f. SLACK d., in 
Some senses replacing the earlier SLAKE 700 
I. trans. 1. To be slack or remiss in respect o! 
(Some business, duty, ete.); to leave undone 
or not properly attended to 1530. tb. 0 
neglect or let slip (an opportunity, Se 
—1697. tc. To lose or waste (time) 1633. 2. 
To cease to go on with, or prosecute, in # 
vigorous and energetic manner; to allow. E 
fall off or decline 1520. b. To allow i 
mitigate or abate (rare) 1560. 3. a. To fenus 
the force or strength of; to make less aciyi 
vigorous, or violent 1589. b. To slake (ongi 
thirst) 1631. 4. To make lax, neglectful, er 
remiss 1597. 5. To delay or retard; to deu 
slower in respect of motion or progress. lack 
with up. Now rare. 1577. 6. To make 8l ee 
Also absol. 1530. 7. 


or loose; to relax. Hoot 
cause (lime) to disintegrate by the acti 
water or moisture; to slake 1703. thus? 


1. Whye slacke you your busynesse d 
PALsGR. b. Time calls you now. . S. not the 197 
Presage DRYDEN. 2. I do not s. my ood my 
preach and write still. WESLEY. 3. I Alte, use, 
Fire gradually DE FOE. 4. Love slack’d ny 1 
and made my numbers soft MARLOWE. a 
nothing slow to s. his hast SHAKS. | "hs Scott. 
- „horse to the stable, and slack his girths 


IL. intr. 11. To delay, tarry (rare) 


SLACK-BAKED 


To be inactive or idle; to fail to exert one- 
self in a due manner. In mod. use collog. 
1543. b. To be backward or dilatory to do 
something. Now rare. 1560. 3. Of persons (or 
animals): To become less energetic, active, 
or diligent. Also with off. 1560. 4. To 
diminish in strength or speed; to moderate 
in some respect 1580. b. Of affairs, business, 
etc.: To fall off; to go more slowly; to be less 
brisk 1606. 5. To become less tense, rigid, or 
firm 1577. 6. Of lime, etc.: To become dis- 
integrated under the action of moisture 1703. 

2. b. Slack not my woords to remember 1582, 4. 
The breeze slacked, and we slowly worked up to 


the north 1865. 

Slack-baked, a. 1823. [SLACK adv.] Of 
bread: Imperfectly or insufficiently baked, 

Slacken (sle-k'n) v. 1580. [f. SLACK a. + 
-EN*.] I. trans, 1. = SLAOK v. I. 5. 2. To 
render less vigorous or eager; to cause or 
allow to fall off or decline 1631. 3, To relax 
in point of strictness or severity; to render 
less severe or stern 1605. 4. To give relaxa- 
tion to (one’s thoughts, etc.) 1643. 5. = 
Slack v. I. 3 a. 1685. 6. To render, to allow 
to become, less tense, taut, or firm; to reduce 
the tension of 1611. 7. To make loose; to 
loosen 1815. 

1. As the river approaches its mouth, the flow 
becomes slackened 1878. 2. Thy freeborn sons. . 
Nor sloth can s., nor a tyrant bind 1807. 5. That 
consideration should..s. the flerce rages of grief 
1085. 6. fig, In Spain, directly government 
slackened its hold, the nation fell to pieces 1861. 

II. inir. l. = SLAOK v. II. 3. 1041. 2. = 
SLACK v. II. 4, 4 b. 1051. 3. To diminish in 
Speed; to become slower 1721. 4. Of lime: 
To become slaked 1703. 5. = SLACK v. II. 5. 
1850. 

1. When the people s., and fall to loosenes and. 
riot Miur. 2. Our exertions must not s. NELSON. 
When the demand for iron slackens 1832. 3. His 
pace slackened Scorr. 5. The line for an instant 
Blacken'd 1850. 

Sla:cker. 1797. [f. SLACK v. + ARI. ] 1. A 
drawgate to hinder the passage of water in a 
sluice. 2. collog. A person who shirks work, 
or avoids exertion, exercise, etc. 1898. 

Sla:ck-rope. 1749. [f. SLACK d.] A rope, 
loosely stretched, on which an acrobat 
performs. (Contrasted with TIGHT-ROPE.) 

Slack-water. Also slackwater, slack 
water, 1709. [f. SLAOK d.] 1. The time at 
high orlow water when the tide is not flowing 
visibly in either direction. 2. A stretch of 
comparatively still water in the sea, due to 
the absence of currents 1863. 3. A part of a 
tiver lying outside of the current, or one in 
yeh the flow is lessened by a lock or dam 

attrib.: s. navigation, navigation carried on by 
the use of locks or dams on a river. 

Sladang, variant of SELADANG. 

Slade (slé'd), sb.1 (OE. sled = OS. slada, 
LG. slade, Icel. slgdr, Da., Norw. slad(e. The 
Present form descends from OE. obl. cases.) 
A valley, dell, or dingle; an open space 
between banks or woods; a forest glade; a 
Strip of greensward or of boggy land. 

Slade (slé'd), sb.* 1867. [perh. related to 
SLIDE v.] The sole of a plough. 

Slag (slg), sb. 1552. [- MLG. slagge, perh. 
T slagen strike, with ref. to fragments 
resulting from hammering.) 1. A piece of 
refuse matter (see 2) separated from a metal 
in the process of smelting. 2. A vitreous 
Substance, composed of earthy or refuse 
Matter, which is separated from metals in 
the process of smelting; any similar product 
Tesulting from the fusion or distillation of 
Other substances 1620. 3. Geol. A rough 
clinker-like lump of lava; lava in this form 
1777. Hence Sla-ggy a. of the nature of 8.; 
Pine to or resembling s. 
$ la--hearth. 1778. [SLAG sb.] A furnace 
or treating the slag-products of lead- 
smelting, 

T Sla-g-lead, 1668. [SLAG sb.] Lead ob- 
Es ned by ro-smelting grey slag, i.e. slag from 
18805 lintshire lead furnace, which is rich in 
aSlake (slew), sb. ME. [f. SLAKE v.! The 

ct of slacking or slackening in some respect; 
an instance of this. 

Slake (ele lo, v. [OE. slacian, f. slac 

Lack d.; corresp. to (M)Du. slaken relax, 
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diminish.] I. inr. 11. Of persons: To dimin- 
ish the intensity of one's efforts; also, to 
undergo or manifest a weakening in some 
respect —1596. 2. fa. To become relaxed, 
slack, or loose —1599. b. Of lime: To become 
hydrated or slacked 1766. 3. To decrease in 
force or intensity; to become less violent, 
oppressive, or painful; to abate, moderate. 
Now rare. ME. b. Of fire: To burn less 
strongly; to die down, die away, go out ME. 
14. To lessen, fall off 1614. 15. To become or 
grow less in number, quantity, or volume; 
to fall or subside —1613. II. trans. 71. To 
make slack or loose; to lessen the tension of; 
to allow to become slack or relaxed —1581. 
b. To disintegrate or slack (lime) 1662. 12. 
To reduce, diminish, lessen —1612. 3. To 
render less acute or painful; to abate, 
mitigate, or assuage. Now rare. ME. 14. To 
make less vehement, violent, or intense 
—1664. b. To allow to diminish in vehemence 
or vigour; to moderate (one's anger, etc.). 
Now rare. ME. 5. To appease, allay, or 
satisfy (desire, thirst, thunger) ME. 6. To 
quench or extinguish (fire); to cause to burn 
less strongly 1566. 7. To cool or refresh by 
means of water or other fluid. late ME. b. 
To moisten, soak (rare) 1810. 18. To render 
less active or vigorous —1008. 

1. b. The Lyonese builders. .s. the lime by asper- 
sion 1837. 4. b. He shall s, that loue which he now 
voweth to thia LYLY. 5. His rage of lust, by 
gazing qualified; Slakt, not supprest SHAKS. 7. I 
reached a little patch of snow, and managed to s. 
my parched lips 1871. b. Oatmeal slaked with 
cold water Scorr, 8. Now sleep yslaked hath the 
rout SHAKS. Hence Sla:keless a. incapable of 
being slaked, quenched, or mitigated; insatiable. 

Slalom (slàlom). 1921. In ski-ing, a race 
down a course defined by artificial obstacles, 
esp. flags. 

Slam (slæm), sb. 1072. [Related to SLAM 
v. ] 1. A severe blow; a violent impact. 2. 
A violent closing of a door, etc., producing a 
resounding noise; the noise so made, or a 
noise of this nature 1837. 

2. Closing his prayer-book with an angry s. 1871. 

Slam (slem), sb.* Also slamm. 1621. 
[perh. shortening of tslampant, -am, -aine, 
in phr. give (one) the slampant trick, hood- 
wink.) fl. The card-game ruff and honours 
—1674. 2. The fact of losing or winning all 
the tricks in a game of cards, esp. in whist 
1000. b. With the qualifying terms grand 
and little, chiefly in bridge 1892. 

2. b. ‘Grand s.’, ie. taking every trick, or 
‘minor s.,, every trick but one 1899. 

Slam (slæm), v.* 1691. (prob. of Scand. 
origin (cf. ON. slam(b)ra, Sw. sléimma, Norw. 
slemma).] 1. trans. To beat or slap vigorous- 
ly. dial. 2. To shut (a door, window, ete.) 
with violence and noise; to bang; to close 
with unnecessary force 1775. b. To dash, 
throw, push, etc., with some degree of 
violence or force 1899. 3. inir. Of doors, etc.: 
To shut, or strike against anything, with 
violence and resounding noise 1823. 4. Used 
with advb. force: With a slam or heavy 
blow; suddenly and violently 1726. 

2. He would s. the door to again 1873. b. Slam- 
ming every available man into the firing line 
1899. 3. The huge Drawbridge slams down 
CARLYLE. 

Slam (slæm), v.: 1746. [f. SLAM sb.'] 1. 
trans. To beat by winning a slam; also dial., 
to trump. Hence transf. to beat completely. 
2. intr. To win a slam 1833. 

Slam-bang, adv., a., and v. Also slam 
bang. 1837. [f. SLAM v.* + BANG v.] A. adv. 
With a slam and a bang; with noisy violence 
1847. B. adj. Noisy, violent 1889. C. vb. intr. 
and trans. To slam and bang 1837. 

Sla-mmakin, Sla-mmerkin, sb. and a. 
Chiefly dial. 1756. [Of unkn. origin.] A. sb. 
11. A loose gown. 2. A slovenly female, a 
slattern 1785. B. adj. Untidy, slovenly 1794. 

Slander (sla-ndoa), sb. IME. sclaundre, 
aphetic— AFr. esclaundre, OFr. esclandre, alt. 
of escandle SCANDAL sb.] 1. The utterance or 
dissemination of false statements or reports 
concerning a person, or malicious mis- 
representation of his actions, in order to 
defame or injure him; calumny, defama- 
tion. 2. A false or malicious statement or 
utterance intended to injure, defame, or cast 
detraction on the person about whom it is 
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made ME. 13. Discredit, disgrace, or shame, 
incurred by or falling upon a person or 
persons; evil name, ill repute, opprobrium 
—1678. fb. A source of shame or dishonour; 
a discreditable act; a disgrace; a wrong 
—1540. tc. A person who is a discredit, 
disgrace, or scandal to some body or set of 
persons —1596. 4. = SCANDAL sb. 1 b, 
OFFENCE sb. 2. —1580. 

1. Shall S.. Spit her cold venom in a dead man's 
ear? COLERIDGE. 2. His slanders were monstrous: 
but they were well timed MACAULAY, 3. c. That 
shamefull Hag, the slaunder of her sexe SPENSER. 

Slander (slander), v. ME. [- OFr. 
esclandrer, f. esclandre; see prec.] tl. (rans. 
In or after Biblical use: To be a stumbling- 
block to; to offend; to cause to lapse —1563. 
12. To bring into discredit, disgrace, or dis- 
repute —1603. 3. To defame or calumniate; 
to assail with slander; to speak evil of, 
traduce (a person, etc.) ME. fb. To accuse 
of something discreditable -1607. +4. To 
misrepresent or vilify (a thing) 1028. 5. intr. 
or absol. To speak or utter slanders. late ME. 

1. If thyn eye sclaunder or shame thy self put hit 
fro the CAXTON. 3. Full ten years slander'd, did 
he once reply? POPE. b. Two Gent. III. ii. 38. 5. 
Let them rail, then, scoff, and s. BURTON. Hence 
Sla:nderer, one who slanders; a defamer, a 
calumniator. 

Slanderous (sla'ndoros) a. late ME. [- 
OFr. esclandreuz, f. esclandre SLANDER sb.; 
see -0US,] f1. a. Of bad repute; discreditable, 
disgraceful, shameful —1589. b. Forming a 
source of shame or disgrace (o some one 
(rare) -1595. c. Giving occasion for slander, 
SHaxs. 2. Of words, reports, language, etc. : 
Of the nature of, characterized by, or con- 
taining slander or calumny; calumnious, 
defamatory. late ME. 3, Of persons: Given 
to the use of slander or calumny; employing 
slander as a means of defaming or injuring 
others. Also absol. 1521. 

1. b. If thou. wert grim, Vgly, and slandrous to 
thy Mothers wombe SHAKS. C. Jul. C. IV. i. 20. 
2. The highest judge in the land is answerable. for 
s. language 1883. 3. Zealous..and pious, but. . 
fierce and s. 1838, Hence Sla‘nderous-ly adv., 
“ness. 

Slang (slm), sb.' dial. 1610. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A long narrow strip of land. 

Slang (slæņ), sb.* 1756. [A word of cant 
origin; ult. source unkn.] 1. The special 
vocabulary used by any set of persons of a 
low or disreputable character; language of a 
low and vulgar type. (Now merged in c.) 
b. The cant or jargon of a certain class or 
period 1802. c. Language of a highly 
colloquial type, considered as below the 
level of standard educated speech, and 
consisting either of new words or of current 
words employed in some special sense 1818. 
2. A travelling show 1859. b. attrib., as S. 
cove, cull, a showman 1789. 

1. Such grossness of speech, and horrid oaths, as 
showed them not to be unskilled in the s.. .of the 
lowest blackguards in the nation 1809. b. Correct 
English is the s, of prigs 1872. c. If I had ever 
talked s., I might have said that we chummed 
together famously 1887. 

Slang (slen), sb." Cant. 1812. [app. — Du. 
slang snake, ete.] 1. A watch-chain; a chain 
of any kind. 2. pl. Fetters, leg-irons 1812. 

Slang (slen), a. (and adv.). 1758. [Re- 
lated to SLANG sb.'] 1. Of language, etc.: 
Having the character of, belonging to, 
expressed in, slang. +2. Given to the use of 
slang; of a fast or rakish character; im- 
pertinent —1864. +b, Of dress: Loud, 
extravagant —1858. c. Of tone, etc.: Slangy, 
rakish 1834. 3. Coster’s slang. Of weights and 
measures: Short, defective 1812. b. adv. So 
as to give short measure 1851. 

1. The cant language, commonly called the s. 
patter 1758. 2. Daring, saucy girls, s. and fast 
ii 


864. 

Slang (slen), v. collog. or slang. 1812. (f. 
SLANG 60.“ or a.] 1. a. trans. To defraud, 
cheat. b. intr. (also with it). To employ 
cheating; to give short measure. 2. To utter 
or use slang; to rail in abusive or vulgar 
language 1828. 3. trans. To abuse or scold 
violently 1844. 

2. Mr. Carlyle slangs like a blaspheming pagan 
1868. 3. He could. S. coal-heavers..better than 
anyone else in London 1844. 

Slangwhang (slen/hwen), v. Chiefly 
U.S. 1829. [f. SLANG sb. 1 + WHANG v.] 
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trans. and inir. To assail with, to make use 
of, violent language or abuse. So Slang- 
wha:nger, a noisy or abusive talker or 
writer 1807. 

Slangy (sle-ni), a. 1850. f. SLANG sb. 1 + 
-Y'.] 1. Of persons: a. Of a flashy or preten- 
tious type. b. Given to the use of slang. 
2. a. Of dress: Somewhat loud or vulgar 
1861. b. Of language, etc.: Pertaining to, of 
the nature of, slang 1864. Hence Sla-ngily 
adv. Sla-nginess. 

Slant (slant), sb.! 1655. [T. earlier SLANT 
adv. and v., obscurely related to SLANT sb. 
and v.] 1, The slope of a hill, piece of ground, 
etc.; a sloping stretch of ground; an inclined 
plane or surface. b. A small surface, a short 
line, having an oblique position or direction 
1711, c. A sloping beam or ray of light 1855. 
d. Mining. A heading driven diagonally 
between the dip and the strike of a coal- 
seam 1881. e. A vessel or surface having a 
sloping bottom or depression for paint- 
brushes or colours 1875. f. A bacteriological 
culture in a test-tube laid in a slanting 
position 1901. 2. Slope, inclination, obliquity. 
On the s., aslant, obliquely. 1817. 3. dial. and 
U.S. a. A sly hit or sarcasm 1825. b. An 
opportunity, occasion 1887. c. A way of 
regarding a thing, point of view (U.S.) 1905. 

Slant (slant), sb.* 1596, [Later form of 
sleni, in same sense — ON. *slent (Norw. 
slett), t. *slenta (ON. sletta) dash, throw, etc.] 
Naut. A slight breeze or spell of wind, etc. 

Slant (slant), adv. and a. 1495. [Aphetic 
for ME. a-slonte, o-slante, etc.; see ASLANT 
adv.) A. adv. In a slanting, sloping, or 
oblique manner or direction; slantingly, 
aslant. B. adj. 1. Of wind, ete.: Blowing or 
coming from the side; moving obliquely 
1018. 2. Having an oblique or sloping 
position or direction; inclined from the 
perpendicular or horizontal; falling, lying, 
placed, etc. slantwise 1776. b. Of direction: 
Oblique 1793. 

1. The s. Lightning, whose thwart flame driv’n 
down Kindles the gummie bark of Firr or Pine 
Mint, Hence Sla-ntly adh. 

Slant (slant) v. 1521. [Later var. of 
SLENT v., prob. infl. by ASLANT adv.) 1. inir. 
To strike obliquely on, upon, or against some- 
thing. 2. To be in, to have or take, an 
oblique direction or position; to slope 1698. 
b. Of light or shadow: To fall obliquely 
1795. 3. Of persons: To travel, move, sail, 
etc. in an oblique direction; to diverge from 
a direct course. Also U.S., to move off. 
1692. b. Of things: To take an oblique 
course 1849. 4, trans. To give an oblique or 
sloping direction to (something); to cause to 
slope 1805. 

2. That deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill COLERIDGE. b. The shadows 
of the convent-towers S. down the snowy sward 
TENNYSON. 4. The rain came down in torrents, 
slanted by the wind 1891. Hence Slanting ppl. 
re hat ania or slopes; adv. obliquely. Sla:nt- 

antindicular (slantindi-kimlüa) a. Also 
slanting-, slanten-. 1840. (f. slanting, after 
perpendicular; orig. U.S., and colloq. or 
humorous.] Slanting, sloping, oblique. So 
Slantindi-cularly adv. 1834, 

Slantways (sla-ntwé'z), adv. 
SLANT d. + -WAYS.] = next A. 

Slantwise (sla-ntwoiz) adv. and a. 1573. 
[f. SLANT a. + -WISE.] A. adv. In a slanting 
or sloping direction or position; slantingly, 
obliquely. B. adj. Slanting, oblique 1856. 

Slap (slep), sb. 1648, [- LG. slapp, of 
imitative origin.] 1. A smart blow, esp. one 
given with the open hand, or with something 
having a flat surface; a smack; an impact of 
this nature. b. A gust of wind 1890. 2. transf. 
a. A reprimand, reproof; a side-hit 1736. b. 
An attempt, venture, go, af something 1855. 

2. b. Come, lads!. .take another s. at them; we 
must get on deck somehow 1884. 

Slap (sleep), v. 1632. [f. SLAP adv. or sb.) 

. trans. To strike or smack (a person or 
thing) smartly, esp. with the open hand or 
with something having a flat surface; to 
hit (a person) on, upon, or over (a certain 
part) in this way. b. Pottery. To work (clay) 

y flinging masses of it violently down 
1780. 2. To strike, bring down (one’s hand, 


1826. lf. 
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etc.) on or upon something with a slap; to 
clap (the hands) together 1717. 3. To shut (a 
door, gate, etc.) sharply or with a slap. Also 
with £o. 1708. 4. intr. Of a door, etc.: To 
slam (rare) 1796. 5. Of waves, water, etc.: 
To beat or strike on or against something 
with a slapping sound 1840. 

1. He slapped his forehead as if he had hit upon 
something material GOLDSM. 

Comb.: S.-stick, orig. and chiefly U.S., the wand 
used by the harlequin in a pantomime; used 
attrib. to define knockabout comedy or the like, 
or slapdash methods. 

Slap (sleep), adv. collog. 1072. [- LG. 
slapp, of imitative origin.) 1. With, or as 
with, a slap or smart quick blow; suddenly, 
without warning or notice. 2. Directly, 
straight 1829. 

1. Let us be serious and finish this comedy s. off 
1852. 2. A turnstile leading s, away into the 
meadows DIOKENS. 

Slap-bang, adv., a., and sb. Also slap 
bang. 1785. [f. SLAP adv. + BANG v.] A. adv. 
With, or as with, a slap and a bang; without 
delay, immediately; without due considera- 
tion. B. adj. t1. S. shop, an eating-house or 
cook-shop where there is no credit given 
~1835. 2, Characterized by carelessness, 
heedlessness, or haste 1815. 

1. Cow-heel or hot alamode from the s, shop 


1838. 

C. sb. 1. A slap-bang shop 1836. 2. Some 
kind of liquor. DISRAELI. 

Slap-dash, adv., a., and sb. Also slap 
dash, slapdash. 1679. [f. SLAP adr. + 
Dasu adv.) A. adv. With, or as with, a slap 
and a dash; in a hasty, sudden, or pre- 
cipitate manner; esp. without much con- 
sideration, thought, ceremony, or care. B. 
adj. 1. Marked or characterized by haste, 
carelessness, or want of due preparation or 
consideration; done, performed, etc. in à 
dashing and haphazard manner or style 
1792, 2. Of persons: Given to acting in this 
way 1833, G. sb. 1. Roughcast 1796. 2. 
Carelessness, roughness, or want of finish in 
style or workmanship; writing or work done 
in this style 1826. Hence Sla-p-dash v. intr. 
to write, work, etc. in a s. manner or style; 
trans, to roughcast. 

Slape (slé'p, a. n. dial. 1460. [- ON. 
sleipr slippery.] Slippery; smooth. Also fig. 
crafty, cunning, deceitful. 

S,-ale, plain ale as opp. to medicated or mixed ale 
(Ray); rich, soft, or smooth ale (Grose). 

Slapjack (sle-p,d3ek). Also slap-jack, 
slap jack. 1820. [f. SLAP v. + JACK sb. 
Cf. FLAPJACK.] U.S. A griddle-cake. 

Slapper (sle-poi. 1781. [f. SLAP v. + 
ER] 1. dial. A large person or object; a 
‘whopper’. 2. One who slaps; spec. in 
Poltery 1800. 3. An implement used for 
slapping with 1886. 

Sla:pping, ppl. a. 1812. [f. SLAP v. + 
-ING*] 1, Of pace, etc.: Extremely fast; 
rapid, rattling. 2. Of horses: Big, powerfully 
built 1828. b. Of persons or things: Un- 
usually large or fine; very good; strapping 
1825. 3, That slaps 1898. 

1. The first run was at a s. pace 1812. 

la-p-up, a. slang and collog. 1827, [SLAP 
adv.) Very or unmistakably good or fine; 
first-rate, first-class, grand. 

Slash (slew), sb. 1576. [f. SLASH v.] 1. A 
cutting stroke delivered with an edged 
weapon or instrument, or with a whip. b. 
The debris of felled trees 1905. 2. A long and. 
deep or severe cut; a gash; a wound of this 
character 1580. 3. A vertical slit made in a 
garment in order to expose to view a lining 
or under-garment of a different colour 1615. 

1, transf. Rough slashes of sarcasm CARLYLE. 

Slash (slef), ab.“ U.S. 1799. [Of unkn. 
origin.) A piece of wet or swampy ground 
overgrown with bushes. b. s.-pine, a 
loblolly or Cuban pine 1882, 

Slash (slef), v. late ME. [perh. aphetic — 
OFr. *esclaschier, var. of esclachier break, 
obscurely rel. to esclater, mod. éclater (see 
Stat v.); prob. reinforced by symbolical 
assoc. with slit, lash.] 1. trans. To cut or 
wound with a sweep or stroke of a sharp 
weapon or instrument; to gash, fhew. 2. 
intr, To deliver or aim cutting blows (also 
const. at); to make gashes or deep wounds 
1548. b. To strike violently or at random; to 
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lay about one with heavy blows; to move 
rapidly and violently, etc. 1654. 3. trans, To 
cut slits in (a garment) and so expose to view 
an under-garment or a lining of a contrasting 
colour; to vary with another material or 
colour in this way 1698. 4. To cut with a 
scourge or whip; to lash, thrash severely 
1614. 5. To rebuke or assail cuttingly; to 
criticize severely. Also absol. 1053. 6. To 
crack (a whip); to bring down in a slashing 
manner 1660. 7. Used advb. to denote action 
or sound 1654. 

1. b. U.S. To cut down or reduce severely 1906, 
5. History must not cauterise, and s. with Malice, 
those Noble Parts 1653. Hence Sla-shy a. of a 
slashing nature (rare). 

Slashed (sleft), ppl. d. 1633. [f. prec. + 
-ED'.] 1. Of garments: Having vertical slits 
to show à contrasting lining; in mod. use, 
having a piece of a different colour inserted, 
2. Gashed, cut; deeply wounded 1835. 3. Bot, 
Deeply cut; laciniate 1839. 

1. Charles I. with ruff, ribband, and s. habit. 
H. WALPOLE. 

Slasher (sle:for). 1559. [f. SLASH v. + 
-ER'.] I. One who slashes; a fighter, a bully; 
a slashing fellow. 2. A sword; a weapon for 
slashing 1815. b. A billhook 1882, 3. A 
severe criticism or review 1849. 4. A form of 
sizing-machine for yarn, so called on account 
of its rapid working 1862. 

Slashing (slain), ppl. a. 1735. [f. STASH 
v. + -ING'] Severely critical; spirited, 
dashing. 

Slat (slæt), sb.^ late ME. [Aphetic - OFT, 
esclat (mod. éclat) splinter, piece broken oft, 
f. esclater; see SLAT v.“, and cf. SLATE sb.] 
1. A roofing-slate; a thin slab of stone used 
for roofing. Now dial. 2. S 
roofing buildings. Now dial. late ME. 
long narrow strip of wood or metal, used for 
various purposes 1764. 

3. Arranged in transverse rows, like slate on a 
blind 1885. 

Slat (slæt), sb.* 1011. [f. SLar v.] 1. A 
slap; a slapping blow. Now dial. 2. A 
sudden gust or blast of wind 1840. 

Slat (slæt), sb. 1870. (perh. Irish.] A 
salmon out of season; a spent salmon. 

Slat (slæt), v.! 1475. [f. SLAT sb.'] I. trans, 


To cover with slates. Now dial, 2. To 
furnish, or make, with slats 1886. 
Slat (slæt), v.“ local. MK. [Of unkn, 


origin.] 1. trans. To cast, dash, impel 
quickly and with some force. 2. To strike, 
beat; to knock ow 1577. 3. inir. To flap 
violently 1840. 

2. Man om did you kill him? Mal. Slatted his 
braines out, MARSTON. 

Slat (slæt), v.“ Now dial. 1607. [- OFr. 
esclater (mod. éclater; cf. Star sb.') split, 
splinter, shatter, repr. Rom. *ezclatare, f. ex 
Ex- + imit. base *clat-.] intr. and trans, 
To split. 

fSlatch. 1625. [var. of SLACK sb.] Naut. 
a. The slack of a rope —1627. b. A brief 
respite ot interval; a short period or spell (of 
some kind of weather, etc.) 1769. 

Slate (slé't), sb. Also (chiefly north. and 
Sc.) sclate. ME. - OFr. esclate, fem, 
corresp. to masc. esclat SLT sb. ] 1. A thin, 
usu. rectangular, piece of certain varieties of 
stone which split readily into lamine 
(see 4), used especially for covering the roofs 
of buildings. b. A slab of slate; a laminated 
rock 1601. 2. A tablet of slate, usually 
framed in wood, used for writing on. late ME. 
b. fig. A record of any kind concerning OT 
against a person; esp. in phr. a clean 8. 
1868. c. U.S. A draft list of candidates to be 
Proposed for nomination or for election 
1877. 3. Roofing-slates collectively, or. we 
material from which these are made ME. 
4. An argillaceous rock of sedimentary 
origin, the different varieties of which vi 
the common property of splitting readily 
into thin plates 1653. Geol. 

Many varieties are distinguished, esp. in 670» 
by special terms, as clay, hornblende, mica, s 

b. With a and pl. A kind of variety of 8 905 
rock 1704. 5. A bluish-grey colour like tha 
slate 1882. 

1. Phr. To have a s. loose or off, to be weak in 
5 collog. 2. Take alle the signes,. - 

te hem in py s. CHAUCER. 

Comb.: eve axe for shaping slates for 
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roofing; s. clay, shale; s. club, a sharing-out 
club, whose accounts are nominally kept on a s.; 
-galiot, a vessel carrying slates; -| le, a knife 
used for splitting slates; -nail, -peg, -pin, a nail, 
peg, or pin used to fix a s. on a roof; -saw, a 
machine for trimming the edges of slate-slabs to 


shape. 

Slate (slé't), v. 1530. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To cover or roof with slates. 2. To put down 
(a nume, etc.) on a writing-slate; to set down, 
book, for something 1883. 3. To remove hair 
from (hides) 1897. 

Slate (slé't), v.* collog., orig. slang. 1825. 
[Of dial. origin, presumably f. SLATE sb.] fl. 
trans. To knock the hat over the eyes of (a 
person). 12. To beat or thrash severely 1825. 
b. Mil. To punish (an enemy) severely 1854. 
3. To assail with reproof or abuse; to rate or 
reprimand; to scold severely 1840. b. To 
eriticize (a book or author) severely; to 
castigate 1848. 

Slate (slé't), v.“ north. and Sc. ME. [- ON. 
*sleita, corresp. to OE. sl&tan.) 1. trans. To 
incite or set on (a dog). 2. To bait, assail, 
or drive, with dogs ME. 

Sla:te-colour. 1826. [SLATE sb.] The 
bluish-grey colour of slate. So Slate- 
coloured d. of the colour of slate, usu. 
bluish-grey 1801. 

Slate-pencil. 1759. [SLATE sb] I. A 
pencil, usu. made of soft slate, used for 
writing on a slate. 2. The material of which 
slate-pencils are made 1801. 

Slater (slé-to1). ME. If. SLATE sb. or v.! + 
-ER^M] 1. One whose work consists in laying 
slates. 2. A wood-louse. Chiefly Sc. and n. 
dial. 1684. 

Slating (slé-tip), vbl. sb.' 1579. Ut. SLATE 
v. + -ING'.] 1. The fixing of slates (on a roof 
or elsewhere); the business of fixing slates. 
2. collect. The slates covering a roof 1810. 

Slating (slé'-tin), vbl. sb.“ 1870. [f. SLATE 
v! + -ING',) 1. A severe punishment; a beat- 
ing 1872. 2. A severe reprimand or scolding 
1881. 3. A severe criticism or literary 
castigation 1870, 

Slatter (slw-tez). Now dial. late ME. 
If. SLAT 8h. or b. , -ER!.] = SLATER. 

Sla‘ttering, ppl. a. dial. 1674. [pr. pple. 
of dial. slalter spill or splash awkwardly, 
Slop, frequent. (see -ER*) of SLAT v. J Careless, 
slovenly, 

Slattern (sle-toan), sb. and a. 1039. [prob. 
alt. of prec.] A. sb. A woman or girl untidy 
and slovenly in person, habits, or surround- 
ings; a slut, 

Butterflies one day, and slatterns the next 1766. 

B. adj. Slovenly, untidy, slatternly. Said 
of appearance, ete., or of persons. 1716. 

A certain degree of s. elegance 1822. 

Slattern (slw-toin), v. 1747. [t. prec.] 
trans. To fritter or throw away (time, oppor- 
tunity, etc.) by carelessness or slovenliness. 

latternly  (sle-toanli), a. 1680. f. 
SLATTERN sb, + -Ly'.] 1. Of persons: Having 
the condition or habits of a slattern; 
slovenly; untidy. 2. Of appearance, etc.: 
Appropriate to, characteristic of, a slattern 
1776. Hence Sla-tternliness. 

Slaty (le ti), a. 1529. [f. SLATE sb. + -Y'.] 
1. Composed of slate; resembling slate; hav- 
ing the nature or properties of slate. Also 
of land: Lying upon slate. 2. Characteristic 
188 1541 of slate 1796. 3. Slate- coloured 


80 ‘The principal fracture is straight, s, 1854. 
laughter (s10-tox), sb. ME. [- ON. *slahtr 
JON, aer, mod. Icel. slátur butcher's meat), 
+ *slax- SLAY v.; repl. ME. sla3t, tslaught 
Cxvn).] 1. The killing of cattle, sheep, or 
other animals for food. 2. The killing or 
slaying of a person; murder, homicide, esp. 
9f à brutal kind ME. 3. The killing of large 
numbers of persons in war, battle, ete.; 
pussacre, carnage ME. b. Persons slain in 
‘attle, ete. (rare) 1757. 4. An instance of 
slaying or massacre 1483. 
s grows murder when it goes too far, And 
His js 1 Massacre what was a War DRYDEN. b. 
" eing found amidst a heap of s. GOLDSM. 
don ihe! js Jo the 8.; Wee are counted as sheepe 
slaughter a dein 15:22. Hence Slaughtery, 
Sigua slaughter-house. 
L RUBhter (el tec), v. 1535. (tt. prec] 
+ trans. To kill (cattle, sheep, or other 
) spec. for food. 2. To kill, slay, 
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murder (a person), esp. in a bloody or brutal 
manner 1582. b. U.S. collog. To defeat or 
demolish completely 1903. 3. To kill or slay 
959 in large numbers; to massacre 

3. What do these Worthies, But rob.., s., and 
enslave Peaceable Nations MILT. fig. Wint, T. 
1. ii. 93. Hence Slau-ghterer, one who slaughters. 

Slau'ghter-house, late ME. [SLAUGHTER 
sb.] 1. A house or place where animals are 
killed for food, 2. transf. A place or scene in 
which persons are killed or slaughtered 1578. 

Slau-ghterman, ME. If. SLAUGHTER sb. 
1. One who kills or slays; an executioner. 2. 
One employed in killing cattle, ete. for food. 

Slaughterous (sljtoros) a. 1582. . 
SLAUGHTER sb. + -OUS.] Murderous, destruc- 
tive. Hence Slau-ghterously adv. 

Slav (sliv, slv), sb. and a. late ME. 
Un earliest use — med. L. Sclavus, corresp. to 
med. Gr. ZxMágos; later after med. L. Slavus, 
Fr., G. Slave.] A. sb. A person belonging by 
race to a large group of peoples inhabiting 
eastern Europe and comprising the Russians, 
Bulgarians, Serbo-Croats, Poles, Czechs, 
Moravians, and Wends or Slovenes. B. adj. 
Belonging to, characteristic of, or originating 
with the Slavs; Slavic; Slavonian 1870. 
Hence Sla:vdom, the Slavonic race gener- 
ally. Sla-vism, the collective qualities or 
racial character of the 8. peoples. 

Slave (slé'v), sb. IME. sclave, aphetic — 
(O)Fr. esclave, prop. fem. of esclaf = med.L. 
sclavus, sclava, identical with the ethnic 
name Sclavus SLAY, the Slavonic races having 
been reduced to a servile state by conquest. ] 
1. One who is the property of, and entirely 
subject to, another person, whether by cap- 
ture, purchase, or birth; a servant complete- 
ly divested of freedom and personal rights. 
b. Used as a term of contempt. Now arch. 
1537. tc. Rascal; fellow —1607. 2. transf. 
One who submits in a servile manner to the 
authority or dictation of another or others; 
a submissive or devoted servant 1521. b. fig. 
One who is completely under the domination 
of, or subject to, a specified influence 1559. 3. 
One whose condition in respect of toil is com- 
parable to that of a slave 1774. 4. Ent. An 
ant captured by, and made to serve, ants of 
another species 1817, 

1. Wee'l visit Caliban, my slaue, who neuer 
Yeelds vs kinde answere SHAKS. b. Thou pawn- 

ns s. Scorr. transf. This yellow Slaue Lsg. 
pola Vill knit and breake Religions SHaks. 2. 

‘he of a party, and consequently. .the s. of 
a party MACAULAY. b. Giue me that man That 
is not Passions Slaue SHAKS. 3. The women. . of 
these countries, are the greatest slaves upon earth 
GOLDSM. 

Comb.: s.-bangle, a bangle of gold, silver, glass, 
etc., worn by women above the elbow; -born d., 
born of a s. parent or parents; born in the 
condition of a 8.; -captain, the captain of a s.- 
ship; S. Coast, a part of the west coast of Africa, 
from which slaves were exported; -holder, one 
who owns slaves; -power, a power based upon, 
or recognizing, slavery as an institution; -ship = 
SLAVER 8b. 1; s. state, one or other of the 
southern United States of America, in which 
s.-holding was legal. Hence Sla-vedom, (a) 
slavery, (6) the position of a s. 

Slave (slé'y), v. 1559. [f. prec.] I. trans. 
To enslave; to bring into subjection. 2. To 
treat as a slave; to employ in servile labour 
1699. 3. intr. To toil or work hard like a slave 
1719. b. trans. To wear out, etc., by severe 
toil 1864. t4. To traffic in slaves (rare) 1726. 

3. b. I may s. my life out, and there isn’t one of 
you will..help me 1864. 

Sla-ve-me:rchant. 1747. [SLAVE sb.] One 
who traffics or deals in slaves; a slave-dealer. 

Slaver (slwe-voi), sb.! ME. [Related to 
SLAVER v.] Saliva issuing or falling from the 
mouth. b. fig. Drivel, nonsense; also, gross 
flattery 1825. 

Of all mad creatures. .It is the s. kills, and not 
the bite POPE. 

Slaver (sl£'-vo1), sb.* 1830. [f. SLAVE sb. + 
hl.] 1. A vessel engaged in slave-traffic. 
2. One who deals or traffics in, or owns, 
slaves 1842. 

2. The Slaver's thumb was on the latch Loner, 

Slaver (sle-voi, v. ME. [prob. of sym- 
bolic origin like synon. SLABBER (— Scand.); 
prob. of LDu. origin, like SLOBBER; see -ER*.] 
1, intr. To let the saliva run from the mouth; 
toslabber. b. fig. To drivel; to fawn 1730. 2. 


SLAY 


trans. To wet with saliva; to slobber 1591. b. 
fig. To fondle or flatter, in a disgusting or 
sycophantic manner 1794. Hence Sla-verer, 
one who slavers; also fig. a servile flatterer. 

Slavering (sle-vorin), ppl. a. 1576. If. 
prec. + -ING*,] 1. Characterized or accom- 
panied by the emission of slaver. 2, That 
slavers; allowing saliva to fall. Hence 
Sla-veringly adv. 

Slavery (slé'-vori), sb. 1561. [f. SLAVE 8b. + 
-ERY.] I. Severe toil like that of a slave; 
heavy labour, hard work, drudgery. 2. The 
condition of a slave; the fact of being a slave; 
servitude; bondage 1604. b. The condition of 
being entirely subject to, or dominated by, 
some power or influence 1577. c. A state of 
subjection or subordination comparable to 
that of a slave; also with pl., an instance of 
this 1686. 3. The fact of slaves existing as a. 
class in a community; the keeping of slaves 
as à practice or institution 1728. 

2. Being taken..And sold to slauery SHAKS, b. 
Tnstilling their barren hearts with a conscientious 
s. Mint, c. The extream s. and subjection that 
courtiers live in EVELYN. 3. On this abstract 
question of s. there can..be but one opinion 


‘OWE. 
Slavery (sle-vori), a. late ME, If. SLAVER 
sb. + XI.] Like slaver; befouled with 
slaver; characterized by, given to, slavering. 

Sla:ve-trade. 1734. [SLAVE sb.) Traffic in 
Slaves; spec. the former transportation of 


African Negroes to America. So Sla-ve- 
traider = SLAVER sb.? 
Slavey (slé-vi, slæ-vi). coloq. 1812. f. 


BLAVE sb. + X.] fl. A male servant or 
attendant —1855. 2. A female domestic 
servant, esp. one who is hard-worked 1821. 
Slavic (slà vik, sle-vik), a. and sb. Also 
Sclavic. 1813. [f. SLAV sb. + -10.] A. adj. 
Slavonian, Slavonic. B. sb. = SLAVONIO sb. 


1866. 

Slavish (slé'-vif), a. 1565. [f. SLAVE sb. + 
-ISH*.] 1. Of, belonging to, or characteristic 
of, a slave; befitting a slave; servile, abject. 
2. Having the character of slaves; of a 
submissive, unmanly disposition 1565. 3. 
Vile, mean, ignoble 1593. 4. Implying or 
involving slavery 1593. 5, Servilely imitative 
1753. 

1. See how he lies. In s. habit, ill-fltted weeds 
Mit, 2. Scourge of thy people,. . Sent in Jove's 


angar onas. race POPE. 3. To lye is as. Vice 1700. 
4. as no s. adher- 


ich. II, U. i. 201. 5. There ws 
ence to the old law 1861. Hence Sla-vish-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Slavish (slà-vif, sle-vif), d.“ and sb. 1834. 
[f. SLAV sb. + -ISH'.] A. adj. Pertaining to or 
characteristic of the Slavs. B. sb. The 
Slavonic language. 

Slavo- (sli-vo, sle-vo), comb. form. of 
SLAV, as in S.-Germanic, -Lithuanian, etc.; 
also Sla:vophil(e, one who admires or 
favours the Slavs, Slavonic ideals, etc.; 
Sla-vophobe, one who has a morbid dread 
of these. 

Slav(e)ocracy  (slé'vokrüsi). 1848. lf. 
SLAVE sb. + -CRACY, but with erroneous 
application.] The domination of slave- 
holders; slave-holders collectively as a 
dominant or powerful class. 

Slavonian (slávó"-niün), sb. and a. tAlso 
Scl-. 1577. [t. med.L. S(c)lavonia the 
country of the Slavs, f. S(c)lavus SLAV; see 
-IAN.] A. sb. 1. The language of the Slavs; 
Slavic; Slavonic. 2, A person of Slavonic 
origin; a Slav 1001. B. adj. 1. Of or per- 
taining to the Slavs 1005. 2. Of or pertaining 
to Slavonic countries, as S. falcon, grebe 1809. 
3. Coming from Slavonic regions 1812. 
aa As snow..piled by rough Sclavonian blasts 

Aux. 

Slavonic (slivg-nik), a. and sb. 1614. [— 
med.L. S(c)lavonicus, f. Slavonia; see prec., 
Ic.) A. adj. Slavic; Slavonian, B. sb. A 
generic term for the languages of the Slavs 


1668. 

Old or Church S,, Old Bulgarian. 

Slaw (sle). U.S. Also slaugh. 1864, [— 
Du. sla, syncopated form of salade SALAD,] A 
salad made of sliced cabbage, eto. 

Slay, sley (slé'), sb. [OE. slege = OS. 
slegi; f. base of next.) An instrument used 
in weaving to beat up the weft; a reed. 

Slay (slé'), v. Pa. t. slew (sli). Pa. pple. 
slain (slé/n) Now mainly literary and rhet. 


SLAYING 


IO E. sléan = OFris. sid, OS., OHG., slahan 
(Du. slagen, G. schlagen), ON. slá, Goth. 
slahan; the Gme. base *slax- *sla5- *slos- 
has no recognizable cogns.] tI. I. trans. To 
smite, strike, or beat -ME. 2. To strike (a 
Spark, fire) from flint or other hard substance 
—1513. II. 1. To strike or smite so as to kill; 
to put to death by means of a weapon; also 
gen., to deprive of life by violence OE. 2. 
absol. To commit slaughter or murder OE. 
3. a. Of the Deity: To deprive (man, etc.) of 
life; to bring death upon, to destroy OE. 
b. Of natural forces, accidents, ete. Now 
dial. OE. 14. To put to death as a criminal; 
to execute —1007. 5. To kill (a domestic 
animal or beast of game), esp. for food or as 
à sacrifice; to slaughter OE. tb. To destroy 
(vermin, etc.) by some means —1578. 

1. The nombre of them that were slaine..was 
accompted a thousand 1560. fig. Sad souls are 
slain in merry company SHAKs. 2. The Parthian 
turn'd his Steed,. .and as He fled, He slew PRIOR. 
3. a. Lest I..set her like a drie land, and s. her 
with thirst Hosea 2:3. b. There was above thirty 
Persons..slain by a Blast 1708. 4. Naild to the 
Cross By his own Nation, slaine for bringing Life 


MILT, 

III. t1. To bring to spiritual death; to de- 
stroy with sin -1611. 12. To overcome with 
affliction or distress -1508. 3. To destroy, put 
an end to, suppress completely (esp. some- 
thing bad) ME. 4. intr. Of grain: To become 
affected by smut, blight, or the like 1641. 

1. absol. The lettre sleith, forsoth the spirit 
quykeneth Wyour 2 Cor. 3:6. 3. With this 
swerd shal I slen envie CHAUCER. In the very 
act of slaying the Bill 1884. Hence Slay-er', one 
who slays or kills. Slay-ing vbl. sb.‘ the action of 
the vb.; killing, slaughter. 

Slaying, sleying (slé'-in), vbl. sb.“ 1613. 
If. SLAY sb. + -ING'.] The separating and 
arranging of the counts of warps to the 
different sets of slay, so as to preserve a 
uniformity of fabric in similar species of 
cloth, Hence Sla-yer', one who separates 
the threads and arranges them in a slay. 

Sleave (sliv) sb. 1591. [f. next; cf. 
SLEAVE-SILK.] fl. A slender filament of silk 
obtained by separating a thicker thread; silk 
in the form of such filaments; floss-silk —1635. 
2. transf. and fig. 1605. 

2. Sleepe that knits vp the rauel'd Sleeue of Care 


HAKS, 

Sleave (sliv) v. Now dial. 1628. [OE. 
slefan (in comp. /ósi&fan), causative f. 
*sláf-, rel. to *slifan SLIVE v.] 1. trans. To 
divide (silk) by separation into filaments. 
2. To cleave, split, rend, tear apart 1828. 
So Sleaved ppl. a., in sleaved silk 1577. 

fSleave-silk. 1588. [f. SLEAVE v. 1.] Silk 
thread capable of being separated into small- 
er filaments for use in embroidery, etc. —1703. 

Sleazy, sleezy (sli-zi), a. 1644. [Of unkn. 
origin.] Thin or flimsy in texture; having 
little substance or body. b. transf. and fig. 
Slight, flimsy, unsubstantial 1645. 

‘Sleezy’ silks, wispy surahs, or cottony velvets 
1893. Hence Slea'ziness (rare), the fact or 
quality of being s. 

Sled (sled), sb. Now chiefly dial. and U.S. 
late ME. [- MLG. sledde, corresp. to MHG. 
slitte (G. schlitten), and rel. to MLG., MDu. 
sléde, Du. slede, slee (see SLEIGH), OHG. slito, 
slita, ON. sleði, f. *slid- *slid- SLIDE v. Cf. 
SLEDGE sb.: 1. = SLEDGE sb.* 2. 2. A sledge 
or sleigh used as a vehicle in travelling or for 
recreation 1580. 

Sled, v. Chiefly U.S. 1718. . prec.] 
1. intr. To travel in a sledge 1780. 2. trans. 
To convey on a sled or sleds 1718. 

Sle-dded, a. rare. 1602. [f. SLED sb, + 
ed a. Mounted on sleds. b. Made like a 
Bled. 

a. So frown'd he once, when in an ai 
smot the s. Pollax on the Ice SHARKS. 8 

Sle-dding, vbl. sb. U.S. 1755. [f. SLED 
v. + -ING'.] The action of using a sled; con- 
ditions favourable for this. b. fig. Work or 
progress in any sphere of action 1839. 

Sledge (sleds), sb. (OB. sleég = (M)Du. 
slegge, ON. sleggja :— *slazj- f. *slax- strike; 
see SLAY v.] A large heavy hammer usu. 
wielded with both hands, esp. the large ham- 
mer used by a blacksmith; a sledge-hammer. 

Sledge (sleds), sb.* 1617. [- MDu. sleedse 
(Du. dial. sleeds), rel. to sléde SLED sb.] 1. A 
carriage mounted upon runners instead of 
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wheels, and gen. used for travelling over 
snow or ice; a sleigh. 2, A simple form of 
conveyance, having runners instead of 
wheels, employed in the transport of goods 
over ice or snow or in heavy traffic unsuited 
to wheeled vehicles. Rarely, a similar 
yehicle with low wheels; a trolley, 1684. b. 
Formerly used for conveying condemned 
persons to execution 1651. 3. Rope-making. 
A travelling structure of considerable weight: 
to which the rope-yarns are attached at one 
end 1794. Hence Sledge v. intr. to travel in 
a s.; trans. to carry or convey on as. 

Sle-dge-ha:mmer. 1495. [f. SLEDGE sb.'] 
A large heavy hammer used by blacksmiths. 

fig. Johnson's s. smashes his flimsy platitudes to 
pieces 1874. 

Sleech (slitf) dial. 1587. [app. later form 
of dial, slitch, repr. OE. *slié.] Mud deposited 
by the sea or a river; soil composed of this. 

Sleek (slik), a. and adv. 1589. [Later 
var. of ME. slike SLICK a.) A. adj. 1. Of 
animals, theirlimbs, etc.: Having, or covered 
with, hair or fur which lies close and smooth, 
usually a sign of good condition or careful at- 
tention 1590. b. Of hair, etc., in this condi- 
tion 1829, 2. Of surfaces: Perfectly smooth 
and polished 1589. b. Of the sea or sky: Un- 
ruffled, tranquil (rare) 1603. 3. Oily, fawning, 
plausible, specious 1599. 4. Of persons: Hav- 
ing a smooth skin, esp. as the result of being. 
in good condition; plump 1637. B. adv. In à 
smooth or sleek manner 1602. 

A. 1. While I..sticke muske roses in thy s. 
smoothe head SHAKS. 2. b. On the sleeke waters 
waft her sayles along DRAYTON. 3. The smoothest 
and sleekest knaves in a country 1605. 4. S. well- 
fed blue-coat boys LAMB. Hence Slee:k-ly adv., 
-ness. Slee'ky a. marked by s, condition; Sc. 
artful, plausible. 

Sleek (slik), v. 1440. [Later var. of ME. 
slike SLICK v.] 1. trans. To make sleek or 
smooth by rubbing or polishing. b. To reduce 
to smoothness 1513, 2. To make (the skin, 
hair, etc.) smooth and glossy 1508. 

1. b. S. eu'ry little Dimple of the Lake: Sweet 
Syrens DRAYTON. 2. He smooth'd his chin, and 
sleek’d his hair TENNYSON. transf. and fig, Gentle 
my Lord, sleeke o're Your rugged Lookes SHAKS. 
The perswasive Rhetoric That sleek't his tongue 
Mitt. Musing how to smoothe And s. his marriage 
over to the Queen TENNYSON. 

Sleep (slip) sb. [OE. slép, sl@p = OFris. 
slép, OS. slap (Du. slaap), OHG. slaf (G. 
Schlaf), Goth. sléps :- Gmc. *sl@paz, rel. to 
corresp. vb. *sl@pan, whence OE. slépan, OS. 
sldpan, ete.] 1. The unconscious state or 
condition regularly and naturally assumed 
by man and animals, during which the 
activity of the nervous system is almost or 
entirely suspended, and recuperation of its 
powers takes place; slumber, repose. b. 
Personified (after L. Somnus, Gr. "Yzvos). late 
ME. 2. A period or occasion of slumber ME. 
b. As an indication or division of time ME. 
3. fig. a. The repose of death OE. b. A state 
of inactivity or sluggishness (in persons or 
things) OE. c. The condition of being quiet 
and peaceful; complete absence of noise or 
stir 1807. 4. a. Bot. A condition assumed by 
many plants, esp. during the night, marked 
by the closing of petals or leaves 1757. b. A. 
state of numbness in a limb, produced by 
prolonged pressure upon it 1882. 

1. S. comes as a medicine to weariness, as a re- 
pairerof decay 1658. Damn that boy, he's gone to 
8. again DICKENS. Dead s., 8. so profound as to 
suggest death. b. The golden slepe me wrapt 
vndir his wyng 1460. 2. They are euen as a slepe 
and fade awaye sodenly like the grasse COVERDALE 
Ps. 89:5. b. Their division of time is by sleeps, 
and moons, and winters 1702, 3. b. He had put 
his doubts to s. 1889. c. The s. that is among the 
lonely hills WorDsw, Hence fSlee'pish a, some- 
what sleepy. 


Sleep (slip), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. slept. 
[OE. slépan, sl&pan = OFris. slepa, OS. 
slapan (Du. slapen), OHG. sláfan (G. schlafen), 
Goth. slépan; see prec.] I. infr. 1. To take 
repose by the natural suspension of conscious- 
ness; to be in the state of sleep; to slumber. 
Also occas., to fall asleep. b. With upon or 
on (a matter), denoting the postponement of 
a decision till the following day 1519. c. With 
in: (a) To sleep in the house, or on the prem- 
ises, where one is employed; (b) to oversleep 
(Sc. and north.) 1888. (c) To sleep late (dial. 
and U.S.) 1931. 2. fig. To lie in the grave OE. 


SLEEPLESS 


3. transf. a. Of limbs: To be numb, esp. as 
the result of pressure OE. b. Of plants: To 
be in a quiescent or drooping condition 1797. 
c. Of a top: To spin so rapidly that the mo- 
tion is imperceptible 1854. 4. fig. To be 
dormant, inert, inactive, inoperative, or 
quiescent OE. b. To rest peacefully and 
quietly; to remain calm or motionless 1596, 
5. To be careless, remiss, or idle. late ME. 

1. He that slepeth well thynketh no harme 1530, 
Phr. To s. like a log, top; Juan slept like à top, or 
like the dead BYRON. 2. Beneath those rugged 
elms..The rude Forefathers of the hamlet s, 
GRAY. 4. The restless enmity of the Angevin 
never slept 1869. b. How sweet the moonelight 
sleepes vpon this banke SHAKS, 

IL. trans. 1, With cogn. obj.: To take rest in, 
continue in (sleep) OE. +2. To put off or de- 
lay; to disregard, pay no attention to —1792, 
3. a. With off or tout: To get rid of, remove 
the effects of, by sleeping 1552. b. With 
away: To remove, get rid of, lose, or waste by 
sleeping 1565. c. refl. To make (oneself) sober 
by sleeping. Also simply, to sleep. 1565. 4, 
With out or away: To pass or spend (a certain 
time) in sleep 1565. 5. To provide with sleep- 
ing accommodation 1884, 

1. Phr. To s. the sleep of the ji (joc.), to s. 
soundly. Not to s. a wink: see W. sb. 3. a. In 
the morning, after he had slept his wine off, he 
was very gay THACKERAY. b. To 8. away Sorrow 
1687. 5. The parents, owing to poverty, had to s. 
their children in the same bed as themselves 1895. 

Sleep-at-noon. 1601. The goat's-beard, 
80 called because its flowers close at midday. 

Sleeper (sli-po3). ME. [f. SLEEP v. + -ER.] 
I. 1. One who is inclined to sleep, or spends 
much time in sleep; one who sleeps (well or 
ill, etc.); also fig, an indolent or inactive 
person. 2. One who is asleep. Also fig., & 
dead person, 1590. b. spec. in pl. (see SEVEN 
SLEEPERS) 1827. 3. Zool. a. A dormouse. Now 
chiefly dial. 1693. b. As the name of various 
fishes 1008. 4. A thing in a dormant or dead 
State 1625. 5. A railway sleeping-car 1882. 

1. b. A sleeping partner 1892. 3. b. Æ [leotris]dor- 
matriz, the S., is a large fish 1854. 4. Let Penall 
Lawes, if they haue beene Sleepers of long. . be by 
Wise Tudges confined in the Execution BACON. 

II. 1, A strong horizontal beam or balk sup- 
porting a wall, joist, floor, or other main part 
of a building 1607. 2, Shipbuilding. A strong 
internal timber in a ship 1626, 3. a. Mil, A 
piece of timber forming one of the rests of a 
wooden platform for artillery 1688. b. A 
piece of timber or other material used to 
form a support (usually transverse) for the 
rails of a tramway or railway 1789. C, A 
strong longitudinal beam in a wooden bridge, 
supporting the transverse planks or logs 1823. 
d. gen. A horizontal beam, plank, etc., used 
to support any weighty body 1848. 

2. Sleepers, pieces of compass timber fayed and 
bolted upon the transoms and timbers adjoining, 
„to strengthen the buttock of the ship 1850. 

Sleepful (sli:pfül), a. late ME. 
sb, + -FUL I.] 1, Sleepy (rare). 2. 


sleep; restful through sleep 1827. Hence 
Slee-pfulness, sleepiness. 
Sleeping (elf. pin), vòl. sb. ME. II. SIERP 


v. + -ING!.] The fact, state, or condition of 
being asleep; an instance or occasion of . 

transf. and fig. You euer Haue wish'd the 8. 0 
this business SHAKS. on} 

attrib., as s. apartment, car, etc.; 8.-bag, -8 ji 
ete.; in sense ‘inducing sleep’ (cf. SLEEPING PPr 
a. 2), as 8. draught; also s. sickness, now pet» 
fatal disease prevalent in some parts of Am 

Sleeping (sli-pin), ppl. a. ME. (ft. SUP 
v. + -IN 1. That is asleep; slumber! E. 
Also absol. b. Seen in sleep 1781. 12. E 
ing sleep, soporific (rare) —1507. 3. Quem 
devoid of sensation 1562. 4, Inactive, (eus 
quiescent 1538. 5. Quiet, silent; motion 
1784. 

1. A s. boy the Mother held the while CRABBE, 
4. S. table, an immovable apparatus on we D 
is washed. S. rent, a dead rent (see DEAD an 20 
S. partner, a partner in a business who tal e 
share in the actual working of it. 5. The icem 
beam, sliding softly in between The s. le 
COWPER. d dunt 

Sleepless (sli-plés), a. late ME. It. 510 50 
sb. + -LESS.] 1. Deprived of sleep; unà 110 
sleep. 2. Vielding no sleep; marked by iy 
absence or want of sleep 1633. 3. Conn 
active or operative 1792. b. Unceasing in 


tion; ever-moving 1795. 


SLEEP-WALKER 


3. b. Winds are rude in Biscay's s. bay BYRON. 
Hence Slee:pless-ly adv., -ness. 

Slee:p-wa:lker. 1747. [SLEEP sb.] One 
who walks while asleep; a. somnambulist. So 
Slee:p-wa:lking vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Sleepy (slīpi), a. ME. If. SLEEP sb. + 
FI.] I. Inclined to sleep; having a difficulty 
in keeping awake; drowsy, somnolent. b. 
Given to sleep; lethargic, heavy. late ME. 2. 
Characterized by, appropriate or belonging 
to, suggestive of, sleep or repose ME, 3. 
Inducing sleep; soporific. Now rare. late 
ME. 

1, Let a man sleep when he is s. 1874. b. There 
slepeth ay this god vnmerie, With his slepy 
thousande sones CHAUCER. transf. and fig. Love. . 
oft..Awakes the s. Vigour of the Soul DRYDEN. 
‘An apple or pear beginning to rot is said to be s. 
1790. 2. Surely It is a s. Language; and thou 
speak'st Out of thy sleepe SHAKs. Down the s. 
roadway..pipes a chaffinch MEREDITH. S. sick- 
ness, (a) misused for ‘sleeping sickness’ (SLEEPING 
rbl. 8b.); (b) Encephalitis lethargica. 3. S. Poppies 
harmful Harvests yield DRYDEN. 

Coni head, à s. or lethargic person. Hence 
Slee-pi-ly adv., ness. ~ 

Sleet (slit) sb. ME. [repr. OE. *sléte, 
*sliele :— *slauljan-, rel. to MLG. slóten pl. 
hail, MHG. sléze, slög (G. schlosse) hail(stone) 
i= Gme. *slaulan-.] Snow which has been 
partially thawed by falling through an 
atmosphere of a temperature a little above 
freezing-point, usu. accompanied by rain or 
snow. b. A storm or shower of sleet (rare) 
1728. 
transf. Shot Sharp s. of arrowie showers MILT. 

Sleet (slit), v. ME. If. SLEET sb.] 1. intr. 
a, It sleets, sleet falls. b. To fall as, or like, 
sleet 1566. 2. trans. To pour or cast like 
sleet 1786. 

Sleety (sli-ti), a. 1725. [f. SLEET sb. + 
VI.] 1. Of storms, wind, etc.: Laden with, 
accompanied by, sleet. b. Sleet-like 1804. 2. 
Of weather or time: Characterized by the 
presence or prevalence of sleet 1826. 

1. A cold s. wind 1884. b. The flakes were. small 
ands. 1892. 2. It was mid-winter; snowy, foggy, 
8., wet 1826. Hence Sleetiness (rare). 

Sleeve (sliv), sb. (OE. (Anglian) sléfe, 
(WS.) sliefe, and slief, slğf, corresp. to EFris. 
sléwe, NFris. siév, sliv sleeve, and ult. rel. to 
MDu. sloove, sloof covering.] 1. That part of 
à garment which covers the arm. In early 
use freq. a separate article of dress which 
could be worn at will with any body-gar- 
ment. b. A piece of armour for covering and 
protecting the arm. Obs. exc. Hist. 1465. 2. 
[After Fr. La Manche.] The English Chan- 
nel. Obs. exc. as nonce-use. 1574. tb, A 
channel or strait —1655. +3. Mil. A body of 
troops placed on the flanks of an army, 
battalion, ete.; a wing or flank —1004. 4. 
techn. A tube, or hollow shaft, fitting over 
or enclosing a rod, spindle, etc., and designed 
to protect or strengthen it, or to connect one 
part with another. Also attrib. as s.-azle, 
coupling, -nul, 1864. 

1. Short was his gowne, with sleues longe and 
wyde CHAUCER. That Sleeue is mine, that heele 
beare in his Helme SHAKS. Hippocrates’ s., = 
HiPPOCRAS 2. Phrases. To have in or up one’s 8., 
to have in reserve, at one’s disposal, or ready for 
some need or emergency. he hang on, upon 
(another’s) s., to depend or rely upon for support 
or assistance. To laugh or smile in one's s.: see 
Pune v. 1. To pin. .on, upon, or to one's s.: see 

IN v. 3. 

Comb.: s.-board, a shaped board on which 
sleeves are ironed or pressed; -button, a button 
for fastening a wristband or cuff; a s.-link; -fish, 
a fish of the family Loligo; esp. the squid, L. 
vulgaris; -link, two bars, buttons, or the like, 
linked together, for fastening a cuff or wristband; 
~valve, a valve in the form of a cylinder with 
sliding movement. 

Sleeve (slv), v. 1440. [f. SLEEVE sb.] 1. 
trans. To provide with a sleeve or sleeves. 
12. To provide (a body or troops) with a wing 
or wings 1613. tb. inir. To draw or line up 
on the flanks or wings —1635. 3. To fix or 
fasten on, to couple, by means of a sleeve or 
tube 1875. 

3. The motors are sleeved on the axles 1902. 

Sleeved (slivd), ppl. a. 1500. [f. SLEEVE 
v. or sb. + -ED.] Fitted or provided with 
sleeves; having sleeves of a certain kind, as 
long-, short-s. 

Sleeveless (sli-viés), a. OE. If. SLEEVE 
sb. + Ts.] 1. Of a garment: Having no 
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Sleeves; made without sleeves. 2. fa. Of 
words, tales, answers, etc.: Futile, feeble; 
giving no information or satisfaction; irrele- 
vant, trifling 21700. b. Of errands: Ending in, 
or leading to, nothing; having no adequate 
result or cause. Now rare. 1546. C, gen. 
Paltry, petty, frivolous; vain or unprofitable. 
Obs. exc. arch. or dial. 1550. 

2. a. With no more but No, a sleevless reason, 
to be sent home frustrat and remediless MILT. b. 
Shee. had of purpose sent them forth on sleeue- 
V ANE /EKKER. C. The s. quarrel fixed on 

Sleezy, variant of SLEAZY. 

Sleigh (sle), sb. Chiefly U.S. and Canada. 
1708. [orig. U.S. — Du. slee; see SLED sb.] 
1. A sledge constructed or used as a vehicle 
for passengers, usually drawn by one or more 
horses. 2. A sledge or sled employed for the 
transport of goods over ice or snow 1748. b. 
Mil. A sledge or sled used for the transport of 
artillery 1797. 

attrib. and Comb. bell, one of a number of 
small bells attach a s. or to the harness of a 
horse drawing it. Hence Sleigh v. intr. to travel 
or ride in a sleigh. 

Sleighing (slip) vbl. sb. 1775. |f. 
SLEIGH sb. or v. + -ING'.] Ridingin or driving 
a sleigh, esp. as a pastime; also, the state of 
the ground when this is possible. 

When the s. arrives, it will be an affair of two 
days up and two days down 1780. 

Sleight (sloit), sb. (ME. slexp — ON. slægð 
(OSw. slógdh, Sw. slöjd SLOYD, etc.), f. slagr 
Sty. For the final - cf. height, and see ..] 
1. Craft or cunning employed so as to deceive; 
deceitful, subtle, or wily dealing or policy; 
artifice, strategy, trickery. Now rare or Obs. 
12. Prudence; wisdom, knowledge. late ME. 
3. Skill, skilfulness, cleverness, or dexterity in 
doing or making something, in handling a 
tool or weapon, etc. Now rare. late ME. 4. 
The precise art or method, the special knack 
or trick, of (doing) something. Now dial. 
ME. b. spec. Skillin jugglery or conjuring; 
sleight of hand 1664. 5. Adroitness, activity, 
smartness, nimbleness of mind, body, etc. 
late ME. 6. A cunning trick; an artifice, ruse, 
stratagem, or wile. Now rare. ME. b. A feat 
of jugglery or legerdemain 1596. fe. A design 
or pattern. SPENSER. 

1. Every interest did by right, or might, or 8., get 
represented EMERSON. 4. b. The juggler’ss., That 
with facility of motion cheats The eye 1850. 5. A 
new s. of tongue to make fools clap MACAULAY. 6. 
Unpractised in the sleights and artifices of con- 
troversy FRANKLIN. Hence {Sleight a. artful, 
GSN wily; of juggling, etc., expert, deceptive. 
{Slei-ghtful a. (rare) characterized by craft or 
artifice; crafty, cunning. fSlei-ghtness, crafti- 
ness, subtlety. 

Sleight of hand. Also sleight-of-hand. 
late ME. 1. Dexterity or skillin using the 
hand or hands for any purpose; expertness in 
manipulation or manual action. b. In ref. to 
jugglery, conjuring, or the like 1622. 2. With 
a and pl. A dexterous trick or feat; a piece of 
nimble juggling or conjuring 1605. 

Sleighty (slei'ti), a. Now rare. late ME. 
lf. SLEIGHT sb. + -Y'.] 1. Possessed of or 
making use of sleight or craft. 2. Crafty, 
subtle. late ME. Hence jSlei-ghtily adv. 

Slender (slendoi, a. ME. [Of unkn. 
origin.] I. 1. Not stout or fleshy; slim, spare. 
(Freq. implying gracefulness of form.) b. De- 
noting absence of robustness. Also transf. 
of age, etc.: Tender, immature. 1500. 2. Of 
things: Smallin diameter or width in propor- 
tion to length; long and thin; attenuated 
1513. 3. a. Slight or slim in size or structure 
1444. tb. Of vowels: Narrow, close 1755. 4. 
Of small extent, size, or capacity 1610. 

1. These yer s. gals will bear half killin' to get. 
their own way! 1852. 2. The s. line, nearly four 


iles long, which your army must make 1788. 3. 
arava book 1875. b. The s. a, or that heard 


in lane 1828. 
II. 11. Moderate in power or strength; lax 


-1657. 2. a. Of arguments, etc.: Lacking in 
cogency; unconvincing 1533. b. Having but 
slight foundation 1562. 3. Slight, small, in- 
significant, trifling 1530. 4. Small or limited 
in amount, number, range, etc. 1564. b. Of 
sounds: Weak, lacking in fullness 1784. 

1. The s. and negligent execution of the Forest 


1598. 2. a. The fs were as s. as the 
ES gross FULLER. b. Tome claim (generally of 
the slenderest kind) 1886. 3. But what as. answer 


SLICE 


is this 1641. He has but s. Parts 1687. 4. Her s. 
earnings were the sole support of the family LAMB, 
b. It gave one little s. squeak HAWTHORNE. Hence 
Sie:nderize v. to perform or subject to ‘slim- 
ming’ operations 1923. Sle:nder-ly adv., -ness. 

Slent, sb. Now dial. ME. [~ ON. *slent 
(Norw. slent side-slip, Sw. sldné slope, slant) 
rel. to *slenta SLENT v. See SLANT sb.*] 1. = 
SLANT sb. 1. 12. = SLANT sb. 8a. —1012. 

Slent, v. Now dial. ME. [- ON. *slenta 
(ON. sletta) dash, throw, etc.; see SLANT v.] 
1, intr. To slip, fall, or glide obliquely; to 
strike or lie aslant. 12. To make sly hits or 
gibes —1579. 

TSleuth, sb. [OE. sléwp, ME. sleup(e, f. 
slaw SLOW d.; see -TH', Superseded by SLOTH 
sb.] Sloth; laziness 1029. 

+Sleuth, sb.? ME. [- ON. slóð track, trail. 
Cf. Stor sb.*] The track or trail of a person 
or animal; a definite track or path —1470. 

Sleuth, sb.* orig. U.S. 1876. Short for next. 
Hence Sleuth v. trans. to track (a person); 
intr. to play the detective. 

Sleuth-hound (sla-p,haund). orig. north. 
and Sc. late ME. IT. SLEUTH sb.! 1. A 
species of bloodhound, formerly employed in 
Scotland. Hist. or arch. 2. transf. A keen 
investigator; a tracker; U.S. a detective 1850. 

Slew (sli), sb. Also slue, sleugh. 1708. 
[var. spellings of Soo, ME. slō; see SLOUGH 
sb. ] 1. V. Amer. A marshy or reedy pool, 
pond, small lake, backwater, or inlet. 2. 
Coal-mining. A natural swamp in a coal seam 


1883. 

Slew (sli), sb.: Also slue. 1860. [f. SLEW 
v.] The act of turning, or causing to turn, 
without change of place; a turn, a twist; the 
position to which a thing has been turned. 

Slew (sla), v. Also slue. 1709. lorig. 
naut.; of unkn. origin.] 1. (rans. To turn (a 
thing) round upon its own axis, or without 
shifting it from its place; also loosely, to 
swing round. b. fig. To intoxicate; also in 
pa. pple., beaten, ‘done’ 1888. 2. intr. To 
turn about; to swing round 1823. 

1. Slue the mast round 1882. A roller caught us 
and slued the boat round 1884, 2. The floe. .began 
to *slue' or revolve 1823, 


Slewed (slid), ppl. a. slang. 1834. |f. 
prec. + -ED'.] Intoxicated. 
Sley, variant of SLAY, sb. 
fSlibber-sauce. 1573. [perh. f. Flem. 


slibber (Kilian) slime, ooze, = MDu. slibbe, 
Du. slib, LG. slibe.] 1. A compound or con- 
coction of a messy, repulsive, or nauseous 
character, used esp. for medicinal purposes 
—1656. 2. A preparation of this kind used as a 
cosmetic —1633. 

Slice (slois), sb.' [ME. s(c)lice, aphetic — 
OFr. esclice, (mod. éclisse) small piece of 
wood, etc., f. esclicier; see SLICE v.] I. fl. A 
fragment, a splinter —1596. 2, A relatively 
thin, flat, broad piece cut from anything. 
late ME. 3. transf. A portion, share, piece, 
ete. 1550. 

3. A fellow. who has spent a good s. of his life 
here 1857. 

II. 11. A spatula used for stirring and mixing 
compounds —1086. 2. One or other of several 
flattish utensils (sometimes perforated) used 
for various purposes in cookery, etc., as a 
fish-s. 1459. 3. A form of fire-shovel; also, an 
instrument for clearing the bars of a furnace 
when choked with clinkers 1465. 4. A flattish 
instrument, implement, ete., of various kinds 
1483. 5. Printing. a. An ink-knife 1683. b. 
The sliding bottom of a s.-galley 1683. 6. 
Ship-building. One of the tapered pieces of 
wood driven between the bilgeways, etc., in 
preparation for launching a vessel 1791. 

attrib. and Comb.: s.-bar, a hooked poker for re- 
moving slag and cinders from the grate-bars of 
furnaces; -galley, a galley having a movable false 


bottom or 8. 

Slice (slois), sb.* 1011. [f. SLICE v.] fl. 
A sharp cut, a slash. Corer. 2. Golf. A slicing 
stroke 1880. 

Slice (sleis), v. late ME. [- OFr. esclicier 
splinter, shatter — Frankish. slitjan (= OHG. 
sligan, G. schleissen, OE. slitan Sum v.).] 
1. trans. To cut into slices; to cut into or 
through with a sharp instrument. 2. To cut 
out or off in the form of a slice or slices; to 
remove with a clean cut 1550. 3. inir. To cut 
cleanly or easily 1605. b. To use a slice or 
fire-shovel 1893. 4. trans. To make (a way) 


SLICK 


by slicing 1872. 5. Golf. To hit (the ball) a 
glancing blow so that it curves off to the 
right 1890. Hence Sliced ppl. a., Sli cer. 

Slick (slik), sb. 1849. [f. SLICK a. or v.] 
1. Carpentry. A wide-bitted paring chisel 1875. 
2. a. U.S. A smooth place or streak on the 
surface of water, usually caused by the 
presence of some oily or greasy substance 1849. 
b. Mining. A smooth parting or plane of 
division in strata 1883. 

Slick (slik), a. Now chiefly dial. and U.S. 
[ME. slike, prob. repr. OE. *slice, rel. to 
*slician (as in nig|slicod ‘newly polished’, 
glossy) and Icel. slikja, Norw. slikja be or 
make smooth. Cf. SLEEK a.] 1. Of skin, hair, 
etc.: Smooth, glossy, sleek. 2. Of animals, 
etc.: Sleek in hair or skin; plump; well- 
conditioned. Now rare. 1440. 3. — SLEEK a. 
3. 1599. 4, Adroit, deft, quick, smart; skilful 
in action or execution 1818. b. Smartly or 
cleverly done 1838. 5. First-class, excellent 
1866. 

1. Bent browis, smothe and slyke CHAUCER, 3.8, 
flattery and she Are twin-born sisters B. JONS. 4. 
I ain't..s. at the gruelling of sick folks 1830. 
Hence Slick adv. smartly, easily, quickly, com- 
pletely 1825. 

Slick (slik), v. [OE. *slician; see SLICK a. 


and cf. SLEEK v.] 1. trans. To render smooth 
or glossy ; to polish; to smooth with a slicker. 
b. transf. To polish up, make elegant or fine 
ME. 2. To make (the skin, hair, etc.) sleek 
or glossy, esp. by some special treatment M E. 

1. c. intr. with up. (U. S.) To make oneself or a 
place neat and tidy ; also fig. 1841. 

Slickens (slikens). U.S. 1882. [perh. f. 
Slick (E G. schlich) finely pounded ore.] The 
pulverized matter from a quartz-mill; the 
fine soil of a hydraulic mill. 

Slickenside (slik'nseid). Also -sides. 
1768. [f. dial. slicken, var. of SLICKa., + SIDE 
sb.'] 1. Min. A specular variety of galena 
found in Derbyshire. 2. Geol. A polished (and 
occas. striated) surface on the wall of a 
mineral lode, or on a line of fracture in a 
rock-mass; a smooth glistening surface pro- 
duced by pressure and friction 1822. 

Slicker (sli-koz). 1851. [f. SLICK a. Or v. + 
-ER'.] 1, a. A tool used for scraping or 
smoothing leather. b. A tool used for 
smoothing the surfaces of moulds in founding 
1875. 2. U.S. A waterproof coat 1884. 

Slicking (sli kin), vbl. sb. 1495. [f. SLICK 
v. F Gl.] 1. The action of making sleek or 
smooth. 2. Mining. In pl. Narrow veins of 
ore 1843. 

Sli:ckstone. dial. ME. Also sleek-. 
[SLICK v.] A stone for smoothing. 

"Slid, int. Obs. exc. arch. 1598. Abbrev. of 
God's lid, used as a petty oath or exclam. 

Sli-dder, sb. dial. 1793. [Cf. SLIDDER a. 
and v.] A trench or hollow running down a 
slope; a steep slope. 

+Sli-dder, a. (OE. slidor, f. slid-, wk. grade 
of slidan SLIDE v.] 1. Slippery —1578. 2. In- 
clined to slip or fall (rare) 1500. 3. Of a 
smooth or slippery nature -1686. So Sli:d- 
dery a. (now dial.) slippery, uncertain, un- 
stable. 

Slidder (slide), v. Now dial. [OE. 
slid(e)rian = MLG., MDu. slid(d)eren, G. 
dial. schlittern, frequent. (see -ER*) f. slid-, 
the weak grade of slidan SLIDE v. See 
SLITHER v.] 1, intr. To slide, slip. 2. trans. 
To make slippery or smooth. late ME. 

1. With that he dragg'd the trembling Sire, Slid- 
ring through clotter’d Blood, and holy Mire 
DRYDEN. 

Slide (sloid), sb. 1570. [f. SLIDE v.] I. 1. 
The act or fact of sliding; an instance of 
this; also, the manner in which a thing slides. 
b. Mus. A grace consisting of two notes dia- 
tonically ascending or descending to a prin- 
cipal note; also = PORTAMENTO 1818. 2. An 
earthslip, a landslip, an avalanche; a place 
on a hill-side, etc., where this has happened 
1664. 3. Mining. a. A fracture in a lode 
resulting in the dislocation or displacement. 
of a portion of it; a vein of clay, etc., marking 
such dislocation 1778. b. Matter dislodged 
by an earth-slip 1841. 4. a. A kind of sledge 
1685. b. A runner on which a gun is mounted 
1830. 

1. My third Lieutenant broke his leg by a s. on 
the deck 1726, 4. b. Their guns..were fixed on 
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slides. to enable them to be fired over the bows 
YAT. 

II. 1. A sliding part of some mechanism; a 
part of an instrument or machine designed to 
be pulled in and out; a device which slides or 
may be slid 1608. 2. A kind of tongueless 
buckle or ring used as a fastener, clasp, or 
brooch; a small perforated object sliding on a 
cord, etc. 1779. 3. a. A slip of glass, etc., on 
which an object is mounted or placed to 
facilitate its examination by a microscope 
1837. b. A picture prepared for use in a 
magic lantern or stereoscope 1846. c. PAo- 
logr. A flat case or receptacle within which 
plates are placed for the purpose of being in- 
serted in a camera. Freq. dark s. 1856. 4. 
Rowing. A sliding seat 1875. III. 1. A smooth. 
surface, esp. of ice, for sliding on, or formed 
by being slid on; a slippery place 1687. 2. a. 
An inclined plane for the transit of heavy 
goods, esp. timber. Chiefly Amer. 1832. b. 
Amer. A sloping channel constructed to 
facilitate the passage of logs down stream; a 
chute 1858. 3. A device of the nature of a bed, 
rail, groove, etc., on or in which a thing may 
slide 1846. 4. The track of an otter 1894. 

Slide (sloid), v. Pa. t. slid. Pa. pple. slid 
(slided, slidden). (OE. slidan = LG. sliden, 
MIG. sliten; rel. to OE. slidor slippery, and 
the forms s.v. SLIDDER v., SLED sb.) I. intr. 1. 
To pass from one place or point to another 
with a smooth and continuous movement, 
esp. through the air or water or along a sur- 
face. b. To move in this manner while 
standing more or less erect upon a surface, 
esp. that of ice ME. 2, Of streams, etc.: 
To glide, flow. Now rare. late ME. 3. Of 
reptiles, etc.: To glide, crawl. Now rare. ME. 
4. To move, go; to proceed unperceived, 
quietly, or stealthily; to steal, creep, slink 
or slip away, into, or out of a place, etc. late 
ME. b. collog. To make off. orig. U.S. 1859. 

l. Fishes which through the flood..did softly 
slyde And swim away SPENSER. b. I had been 
sliding in Christ-Church meadow JOHNSON. 2. 
Where Thames and Isis heire By lowly JEton 
slides 1633. 4. Slouching my hat, I slid out of 
doors 1760. 

II. 1. To pass away, pass by, so as to dis- 
appear, be forgotten or neglected, ete. Now 
rare. ME. b. With let (or allow). In later use 
freq., to let (something) take its own course. 
late ME. c. Of time: To pass, slip away, go 
by, imperceptibly or without being profitably 
employed. late ME. 2. To pass easily or 
gradually into some condition, practice, etc. 
late ME. b. To pass by easy or gradual 
change or transformation into some other 
form or character 1500. 3. To move, pass, 
make way, etc., in an easy or unobtrusive 
manner.late ME. b. Mus. To pass from one 
note to another without any cessation of 
sound or distinction between the intervals 
1864. c. Of the eye or sight: To pass quickly 
from one object to another 1756. 

1. Alack, how good men, and the good turns they 
do us, s. out of memory LAMB. b. Therefore. .let 
the world s. SHAKS. c. So sholdestow endure, and 
laten slyde The tyme CHAUCER. 2. When an 
honourable man. .slides into some dishonourable 
action 1847. b. Parts answ'ring parts shall s. into 
a whole POPE. 3. So desirous. .of sliding through 
life to the end of it unnoted 1748. 

III. 1. To slip; to lose one's foothold ME. 
b. Of the foot: To slip ME. 2. fig. To lapse 
morally; to commit some fault; to err or go 
wrong OE. 

1. So sure, they walk on ice, and never s. CHURCH- 
ILL. b. Thou hast enlarged my goinge vnder me, 
and myne ankles haue not slyded COVERDALE 
2 Sam. 22:37. 2. I find myself à learner yet, Un- 
skilful, weak, and apt to s. COWPER. 

IV. trans. 1. To cause to move with a 
smooth, gliding motion; to push over a level 
surface 1537. 2. With in or into: To introduce 
quietly or dexterously; to slip (something) 
into one's hand, etc. 1627. 3. To move over, 
patene descend, etc., in a sliding manner 

1. fig. Madly sliding his splendid army, like a 
weaver's shuttle from his right hand to his left 
KINGLAKE. 2. He was. to s. the Letter into her 
Hand. but let no Body see STEELE. Hence 
Sii-dden ppl. a. that has slipped or slid down. 

Slide-, the vbl. stem or the sb. in combs. 
(sometimes not hyphened): a. With names of 
apparatus, implements, parts of machines, 
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etc., characterized by a sliding action, as s,- 
bar, -bolt, -car, -lathe, etc. 1763. b. Denoting 
something along which objects may slide or 
be slid, as s.-ladder, -way 1793. c. Misc., ag 
8.-centerer; s.-movement, -principle; eto. 1846, 
1Slide-groat. 1552. [f. SLIDE v. + GROAT.] 
Shove-groat, shovelboard —1635. 

Slider (sloi-doz). 1530. [f. SLIDE v. + 
-ER'.] 1. One who slides. b. U.S, The red- 
bellied terrapin 1883. 2. A beam or plank on 
which something heavy may be slid; also 
dial., a sledge 1582. 3. A thing or part which 
slides or may be slid; esp. a sliding part or 
device in some mechanical apparatus 1681, 

Sli-de-rest. Also slide rest. 1839. ff. 
SLIDE v.] An appliance for holding tools in 
turning, enabling the tools to be variously 
held in relation to the material worked on. 

Sli:de-rule. 1663. [f. SDR v.] A sliding 
rule (see SLIDING ppl. a. II. 4). 

Sli:de-valve. Also slide valve. 1802. 
[f. SLIDE v.] A valve having a sliding plate 
for opening and closing an orifice; spec. one 
which does this alternately and regularly. 

Sliding (sloi-din), vòl. sb. ME. [f. SLIDE 
v. + -ING'.] 1, The action of SLIDE v. 2, 
attrib., as s.-place; 8. contact, motion, prin- 
ciple 1611. 

Sliding (sloi-din), ppl. a. OE. If. SLIDE v. 
+ -ING?.] I. 1. fig. That slides or slips away; 
transitory; unstable, inconstant; passing. 2. 
Slippery ME. 3. That moves by sliding or 
slipping; flowing, gliding, etc. late ME. b. 
Accompanied by a sliding movement 1796, 
4. Of language or music: Flowing easily 1627. 

1. The Seasons of the s. Year DRY 3. Safelye 


slips away the slyding shippe 1562. Seuerall s. 
rills B. JONS. b. Craigengelt. . made as. bow to the 
Marquis Scorr. 

II. In special uses. 1. Of a knot: Made 80 
as to slip along a cord; running 1591. 2. 
Designating parts of apparatus or machinery 
which slide, or are characterized by some 
sliding device, as s.-bar, -collar, Joint, eto. 
1778. b. Designating doors, lids, panels, etc., 
which are opened or shut by sliding 1715. 3. 
Naut., etc. a. S. keel, an extra deep keel which 
slides vertically through the bottom of a 
vessel. Also attrib. 1797. b. S. seat, a seat in 
an outrigger which moves backwards and 
forwards with the action of the rower 1874. 
4. S. rule, à mathematical gauging or measur- 
ing instrument consisting of two graduated 
parts, one of which slides upon the other, and 
80 arranged that when brought into proper 
juxtaposition the required result may be ob- 
tained by inspection 1663. 5. S. scale: a. A 
sliding rule 1706. b. A scale or standard (of 
payments, etc.) which rises or falls in propor- 
tion to, or conversely to, the rise or fall of 
some other standard 1843. 

Slite (sloif), int. Obs. exc. arch. 1634. Ab- 
brev. of God's life, used as a petty oath or 
exclam. 

Slight, obs. f. SLEIGHT. 

Slight (sleit) sb. 1549. [f. SLIGHT a. and 
v.] fl. A very small amount or weight; a 
trifle 1078. 2. Display of contemptuous in- 
difference or disregard; small respect for one 
1701. 3. An instance of slighting or being 
slighted 1719. 

Slight (sloit), a. and adv. (ME. (orig. north.) 
sleght, sly3t — ON. *slehtr, sléttr level, smooth, 
soft = OFris. sliuht, OS. sliht, MLG., MDu. 
slecht, slicht simple, defective (Du. slecht bad, 
slechts merely), OHG. sleht level (G. schlecht 
bad, schlicht simple), Goth. slaihts level — 
Gmc. *slexiaz.] A. adj. 1. Smooth, glossy» 
sleek. Obs. exc. dial. 2. Of asmallandslender 
form or build. late ME. 3. Of light, thin, oF 
poor texture or material; rather unsub- 
stantial. late ME. b. Lacking in solid or 10 
stantial qualities 1585. f4. Of persons: 7 
little worth or account; mean, low; Hin 
in position —1700. 5. Small in am 
quantity, degree, etc. 1530. b. Unimportant, 
trifling 1548. c. Wanting in fullness 15 
heartiness 1600. d. Performed with little 
exertion 1667. 3. 

2. E'en the s. hare-bell raised its head en e 
For which price, but very s. work hath been E 
nished 1663. b. A good but rather s. story 18% 
5. Sleighte feares make women shrike, 91656 
Are we furious upon every sleight occasion? X 
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d. He..in contempt, At one s. bound high over- 
leap'd all bound Of Hill or highest Wall Mrur. 

B. adv. 11. Poorly ; slightly ; contemptuously 
-1710. 2. Slimly, slenderly 1667. t3. Slightly; 
to a small extent —1746. 

1. Think not so s. of glory MILT. 2. A s. made 
people 1800. 3. Come nearer, part not hence so s. 
inform'd Mint, Hence Sli-ghtness. 

Slight (sloit), v. ME. [Sense 1 — ON. 
*slehla, slélta, f. sléllr (see prec.); sense 2 — 
Du. slechten, LG. slichten; sense 3 f. the adj.] 
71. trans, To make smooth or level —1620. 
12. To level with the ground —1698. 3. To 
treat with indifference or disrespect; to dis- 
regard, disdain, ignore 1597. +b. To throw 
contemptuously. SHAKS. t4. To gloss or pass 
over carelessly or with indifference —1824. 

2. fig. Christ our Lord. .slighted and dismantled 
that mighty Garrison 1676. 3. He delighted in the 
conversation of men of science,. . but the men of let- 
ters he slighted EMERSON. To s. off, to put off 
disdainfully. Hence Slighted ppl. d., Sli-ghter. 

Slight, inf. 1598. Abbrev. of God's light, 
used as a petty oath or exclam. —1668. 

{Sli-ghten, v. 1605. [f. SLIGHT a. Or v. + 
-ENA] = SLIGHT v. 3. 1646. 

Sli-ghting, ppl. a. 1632. [f. SLIGHT v. + 
-ING*.] 1. Conveying or implying a slight; 
of a contemptuous or disdainful character. 
2. Acting contemptuously or disdainfully 
1684, Hence Sli-ghtingly adv. 

Slightly (sloi-tli), adv. 1521. [t. Sieur 
a. + -LY*.] In various senses corresp. to those 
of the adj.; unsubstantially; carelessly, 
lightly; teasily; fslightingly; to a slight 
degree (1592). 

Slighty (sloiti), a. Obs. exc. dial. 1619. 
lf. SLIGHT a. + -Y'.] fl. Superficial —1671. 
tb. Of persons: Negligent, careless—1661. 12. 
Slighting; light 1674. 3, Slight, trivial; also, 
unsubstantial,slender, weak. Now dial. 1669. 

fSlik(e, a. north. ME. [= ON. slik-r, for 
earlier *swa-likr ‘so like’; see SUCH a.] Such. 

Slily, variant of SLYLY. 

Slim (slim), 4. 1657. [~ LG., Du. slim, repr. 
MLG. slim(m, MDu. slim(p slanting, cross, 
bad = MHG. slimp (-b) slanting, oblique, G. 
schlimm grievous, bad : Gme. *slimbaz.] 
1, Slender, (gracefully) thin. b. Small, 
slight; of little substance; poor 1677. c. 
Meagre, scanty, sparse 1852. 2. Of persons, 
their actions, etc.: Sly, cunning, crafty, wily, 
artful 1674. 

1. As, young Girl of. .Seventeen STEELE. b. The 
chances of your getting this [letter] are s. 1862. c. 
A very s. audience, not more than a dozen 1852. 
2. The issue of the proclamation by the Boers. .is 
regarded..as a ‘slim’ (crafty) move on the 
enemy's part 1899. Hence Slim v. trans. to make 
8.:8ee also SLIMMING. Sli-m-ly adv., -ness. 

Slime (sloim), sb. [OE. slim = OFris., 
MLG., MDu., MHG. slim (Du. slijm, G. 
schleim phlegm, slime, mucus) ON. slim; 
Gmc. sb. rel. to L. limus mud, slime, Gr. 
Mur marsh.] 1, Soft glutinous mud; alluvial 
O0Ze; viscous matter deposited or collected 
on stones, etc. b. Applied to bitumen 1530. 

+ A viscous substance or fluid of animal or 
Vegetable origin; mucus, semen, etc. ME. 
b. Applied to star-jelly (see JELLY sb. 2 b.) 
1471. 3. fig. Applied to the human body, 
mankind, etc. or anything disgusting or 
Tepulsive ME. 4, Mining. Finely crushed 
metallic ore in the form of mud 1758. 
gt The teeming Tide. Makes green the Soil with 
i and black prolific Sands DRYDEN. fig. Lerne, 

ou erth & slyme, to humble the 1504. b. COVER- 
DALE Gen. 11:3. Comb.: s.-eel, Myxine glutinosa, 
which resembles the lamprey. 

Slime (sloim), v. 1028. [f. SLIME sb.] 1. 
trans. To smear or cover with slime. 2. a. To 
LS (one's way) in a slimy fashion. b. intr. 

9 crawl slimily; to become slimy. 1842. 

Sli-me(-)pit. 1530. 1. In or after Biblical 
use: A pit or hole yielding asphalt or bitu- 
men. 2. techn. A pit or reservoir in which 
Arno slimes are collected 1778. 

1 imming (sli-min), gerund and vbl. sb. 

27. [t. SLIM v. + -INGL] The practice of 
using special means such as dieting and 
iE to reduce one's figure; often attrib. 
Sein as). (elimzi, ih, a. U.S. 1845. if. 
fri] ^ ^ , Porh. after flimsy.) Flimsy, 

Slimy (sloimi), a. late ME. [f. Summ sb. 

-Y-] 1, Of the nature or consistency of 
6; viscous. b. techn. Of ore: In the form 
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of slime 1778. 2. Characterized by the 
presence of slime; covered with slime. late 
ME. 3. transf. and fig. Morally defiled or 
objectionable; vile, disgusting 157 

1. b. Moving the s, Tin to and fro with a light 
hand 1778. 2. A pit of standing water. greene, 
slimie, and stinking 1613. Yea, s, things did crawl 
with legs Upon the s. sea COLERIDGE. Hence 
Sli-mily adv. Sli-miness. 

Sling (slin), sb. ME. [prob. — LDu. (cf. 
MLG. slinge, G. schlinge noose), of symbolic 
origin.] An implement or weapon for hurling 
stones, etc. by hand with great force or to a 
distance, consisting of a strap attached to 
two cords or strings, or to a stick or staff; the 
impulse is given by rapid whirling of the 
sling before discharging it. Also locally, a 
boy’s catapult. b. A ballista. Now Hist. 1535. 

Dauid orthrewe hym sone with his stone and his 
slyng 1450. fig. The Slings and Arrowes of out- 
ragious Fortune SHAKS. 

Comb.: s.-stone, a stone or pebble used as a 
missile to be cast by a s. 

Sling (slin), sb.“ ME. [The immed. source 
is doubtful; poss. identical with prec., the 
senses of LG. sling(e, G. schlinge noose, 
snare, arm-sling to some extent corresp.] 
1. A device for securing or grasping bulky or 
heavy articles while being hoisted or lowered, 
usually a belt, rope, or chain formed into a. 
loop and fitted with hooks and tackle; a loop 
of this kind by which heavy articles are 
lifted, carried, or suspended. 2. Naut. The 
middle part of a yard 1670. 3. A leatherstrap 
attached to a rifle, etc., enabling it to be 
carried slung over the shoulder, or on the 
arm 1711. b. A strap, band, wire, etc., form- 
ing a kind of loop by which something is 
suspended or hung 1771. c. A piece of cloth 
or other material, formed into a loop and 
suspended from the neck so as to support an 
injured limb 1720. 

1. Shot 8., a sling for carrying heavy shot or shell 
1876. 2. Slings, that part of a yard encircled by 
the s.-hoop, which suspends it from the mast, or 
by which it is hoisted and lowered 1846. 3. c. He 
came. with his arm in a s. 1860. 

Comb.: s.-cart Mil., a two-wheeled cart to which 
a cannon is slung in order to be transported; -dog, 
an iron hook with an eye at one end, through 
which a jp may be passed; -hoop, à ring which 
suspends the yard from the mast and by which it 
is hoisted or lowered. 

Sling (slip), sb.“ 1530. (f. SLING v.] 1. 
The act of slinging, throwing, etc.; a cast, 
fling, or throw. 2. slang. A drink or draught; 
a ‘pull’ (rare) 1788. 

+Sling, sb.“ 1566. (var. of earlier tslang 
(xvi) - MLG., MDu. slange (Du. slang, G. 
schlange) serpent, cannon, etc.; perh. infl. by 
SLING sb.'] A serpentine or culverin 1736. 

Sling (slip), sb.“ 1807. [Of unkn. origin.] 
1. An American drink composed of brandy, 
rum, etc., and water, sweetened and flavour- 
ed. (Cf. GIN-SLING.) 2. The juice of the sugar- 
cane, as obtained in the manufacture of 
sugar 1826. 

Sling (slip), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. slung 
(som). ME. [prob. — ON. slyngva str. vb. ] 
I. trans. 1. To strike, to bring or knock down, 
by means of a sling (rare). b. To throw or 
cast (stones, etc.) by means of a sling ME. 
c. absol. To cast or discharge missiles by 
means of a sling; to use a sling 1440. 2. To 
throw, cast, hurl, or fling (a person or thing) 
in some direction or to some point. Now 
chiefly dial. or collog. ME. b. Of sheep: To 
cast (a lamb) 1750. c. absol. To strike or 
launch out in boxing 1812. 3. In colloq. or 
slang uses, e.g. to hand round, distribute, 
dispense; to use or relate to a person. late 


ME. 

1. b. All these colde s, stones at an heere breadth, 
and not falle BIBLE (Geneva) Judges 20:16. 2. 
Brass Pieces that slung their Shot an incredible 
way 1698. 3. To s. ink, to write articles, etc. To 
s. one's hook, to make off, clear out; to pick 


pockets. js 
II. intr. 1. To move with some force or 


speed; to fly as if thrown by a sling; to fling 
oneself ME. 2. To advance, walk, etc., with 
long or swinging strides. Chiefly Sc. or north. 
and Austral. 1808. 

Sling (slip, v.: 1522. [f. SUNG sb.'] 1. 
trans. To place in, or secure with, a sling or 
slings for hoisting or lowering; to raise up or 
let down by means of a sling or slings. 2. 
Naut. To pass chains or lashings round (a sail 
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or yard) to secure it to the mast 1626. 3. To 
hang or suspend, to fix or fasten (something) 
about the person in a sling or in à loose man- 
ner so as to be carried easily 1688. 4, To hang 
up orsuspend, esp. from one point to another; 
to put up (a hammock) 1697. 

1. The horses were slung down into the stalls 
1833. 3. The lance is slung on the left arm 1833. 
4. To 8. the monkey, a game played by sailors. 

Sling, v.“ U.S. 1836. [f. SLING sb.* 1.] 
intr, To drink or take sling. 

Sling-, stem of SLING v., used in combs., 
as S.-shot U.S., a catapult; -trot, a loose 
swinging trot or pace. 

Slinger. late ME. If. SLING v.! + -ER'.] 
One who slings, esp. a soldier armed with a 
Sling. Now rare. 

Sli-ng(s)man. 1579. [SLING sb. ] = prec. 

Slink (slink), sb. 1607. [Related to SLINK 
v.] I. An abortive or premature calf or other 
animal, Chiefly dial. b. The skin or flesh of 
a premature calf or other animal 1741. II. 1. 
A sneaking, shirking, cowardly fellow; a 
skulk. dial. or collog. 1824. 2. A slinking, 
sneaking, or stealthy pace or tread 1853, 

2. Those who went forth with the dog’s trot 
might return with the cat's s. 1896. 

Slink (slink), a. dial. 1673. [perh. rel. to 
SLINK sb. and v.] Lank, lean, poor, ill-condi- 
tioned. 

Slink (slink), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. slunk 
(slonk); tslank; jslinked. [repr. OE. 
slincan creep, crawl, corresp. to (M)LG. 
slinken subside, and (dial.) slench (xiv) slink, 
sneak, repr. OE. *slenéan.] 1. intr. Of persons 
or animals: To move or walk in a quiet, 
stealthy, or sneaking manner. late ME. 2. 
trans. Of animals, esp, cows: To bring forth 
(young) prematurely or abortively 1640. 
(Cf. SLING v. 2 b.) 

1. The wily Fox..slinks behind And slily creeps 
thro' the same beaten Track 1735. There were 
some few who slank obliquely from them as they 

assed LANDOR. fig. Seeing the sun quietly 8. 

ehind a mass of black clouds 1806. transf. Lady 
Castlemayne, who he believes has lately slunk 
a great belly away PEPYS. Slinky a., gracefully 
slender and flowing. 

Slip (slip), sb. [OE. slipa; slyppe slime (so 
slipig slimy); cf. Norw. slip, slipa slime on 
fish, and SLOP sb.* See COWSLIP, OXLIP.] fi. 
A soft semi-liquid mass. OE. only. 2. 
Curdled milk. Now U.S. late ME. 3. techn. 
A semi-liquid material, made of finely- 
ground clay or flint, ete., mixed with water to 
about the consistency of cream, and used for 
making, cementing, coating, or decorating 
pottery, ete.; also, clay suitable for making 
this 1040. 

Comb.: s.-cheese, soft cheese made without 
pressing out the whey; -coat, a soft cream cheese; 
chiefly in s.-coat cheese. 

Slip (slip), sb.* 1440. [prob. - MLG., MDu. 
slippe (Du. slip) cut, slit, strip (but the 
earliest Eng. sense is not recorded in these 
languages.] I. I. A twig, sprig, or small shoot 
taken from a plant, tree, ete., for the purpose 
of grafting or planting; a scion, cutting 1495. 
b. A scion or descendant 1588, 2, A young 
person of either sex, esp. one of small or 
slender build 1582. b, A thin or slender per- 
son 1703. 3. A sole of intermediate size 1881. 

1. The Lab'rer cuts Young Slips, and in the Soil 
securely puts DRYDEN. b. He talk'd of bastard 
slips, and cursed his bed CRABBE. 2. Shusey Dog- 
herty was a good-looking s. 1841. There was his 
wife, and thes. ofa girl 1861. b. My Lady Shapely 
has by that thin S. eight Children STEELE. 

II. t1. The edge, skirt, or flap of a robe or 
garment —1648. 2, A spoon-handle having the 
top cut off obliquely; a spoon with a handle 
or stem of this form. Now Hist. 1530. 3. A. 
long and relatively thin and narrow piece or 
strip of some material 1555. 4. A strip, a 
narrow piece or stretch, of land, ground, etc. 
1591. 5, An example or specimen of some- 
thing having an elongated or slender form 
1730. 6. A window, apartment, passage, etc., 
of an elongated form 1730. b. U.S. A narrow, 
doorless church-pew 1828. c. pl. The sides of 
the gallery in a theatre 1805. 7. A (narrow) 
piece of paper or parchment 1687. tb. A 
newspaper (or part of one) printed in the 
form of a long slip of paper —1727. c. Typog. 
A proof pulled on a long slip of paper, for 
revision before the type is made up into 
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pages 1818. 8. A certain quantity of yarn, 
eto. Now dial. 1647. 

5. A neat sanded s. of a coffee-room 1825. 

Slip (slip), sb. 1467. [f. Su v.'] I. 1. An 
artificial slope of stone, etc., built or made 
beside a navigable water to serve asa landing- 
place. b. Shipbuilding. An inclined plane, 
sloping gradually down to the water, on 
which ships or other vessels are built or re- 
paired 1769. c. A contrivance (patented in 
1818) for hauling vessels out of the water in 
order to repair them 1830. 2, local. A narrow 
roadway or passage 1739. 

1. b. The largest of the available building slips is 
155 prepared for the reception of the new vessel 


II. 1. A leash for a dog, etc., so contrived 
that the animal can readily be released; esp. 
one used for a couple of greyhounds in cours- 
ing, by which they can be let go simultane- 
ously 1578. b. Bookbinding. A cord used in 
fastening the back of a book 1875. 2. a. A 
child’s pinafore or frock (cf. gym-slip) 1690. 
b. An article of women’s attire, formerly an 
outer garment, now worn under a gown of 
lace or other thin material. Also transf., an 
infant's garment of this nature. 1761. c. A 
pillow-case 1800. d. Upholstery. A shot-hem 
in which a wire or the like may be inserted 
1891. 3. pl. The sidings of a theatrical stage, 
from which the scenery is slipped on, and 
where the actors stand before entering 1812. 
4. A cylindrical iron case, in which wood for 
making gunpowder is charred 1876. 

2. e. pl. In full bathing slips: bathing-drawers. 

III. 1. To give (a person) the s.: To evade 
or escape from (him); to elude, steal off, or 
slip away from unperceived 1507. tb. With 
punning allusion to SLIP sb.* —1613. fc. An 
act of evading or escaping (rare) 1009. 2. An 
act of slipping, sliding, or falling down 1596. 
b. Naut. Tho difference between the pitch of 
a propelling screw, and the actual advance of 
the vessel which it drives 1844. 3, An error 
in conduct, procedure, argument, etc. 1579. 
b. A slight unintentional error or blunder in 
writing, speaking, etc. 1620. 4. a. Geol. A 
slight fault or dislocation caused by the sink- 
ing of one section of the strata 1789. b. = 
LANDSLIP 1838. 5. Cricket. A fielder who 
stands to the right of the wicket-keeper at a 
short distance behind the wicket; called esp. 
short or first s. to distinguish him from long or 
second s. 1833. b. The ground or position 
occupied or guarded by these players 1833. 

1. b. You have given me a ninepence here, and 
I'll give you the s. for’t 1613. 2. By. some S. of 
my Foot. . I fell down DE FOE. Prov, There's many 
à 8. between the cup and the lip. c. The loss of 
distance travelled by aircraft arising from the 
nature of the medium in which its propeller re- 
volves 1897. d. Electr. The ratio of the difference 
between the operating and synchronous speed of 
an induction motor. 3. b. Phr. A s. of the tongue, 
pen, ete, 

TSlip, sb.‘ 1592. [perh. a spec. use of prec. or 
SLIP sh.] A counterfeit coin —1634. 

Phr. To nail up for a 8., with reference to the ex- 
posure of spurious coin. 

Slip (slip, v. ME. [prob. - MLG., Du. 
slippen = MHG. slipfen; see SLIPPER a., 
SLIPPERY.] *Intr. senses. I. 1. To escape, get 
away, make off (rare). 2. To pass or go lightly 
or quietly; to move quickly and softly, with- 
out attracting notice; to glide or steal. Used 
with various advs. and preps. late ME. 3. a. 
To enter gradually or inadvertently into a 
theme, digression, opinion, ete. 1641. b. To 
pass into a certain state 1864. 4. To pass out 
of, escape from, the mind, memory, etc. Also 
without const. ME. 5. To break or escape 
from a person, the tongue, lips, etc. late ME. 
b. To leak out 1848. 6. Of time: To go by 
quickly or imperceptibly; to pass unmarked; 
to run. Chiefly with advs., as along, away, 
by. 1564. 7. a. To pass over (a subject or mat- 
ter) without adequate attention or notice; 
to neglect, overlook 1577. b. To progress or 
travel across, down, over, a stretch of ground, 
ete., quickly 1864. 

2. When slipping from thy Mothers eye thou 
went'st Alone into the Temple AIT. If the voters 
are apathetic and let a bad man s. in BRYCE. fig. 
Her memory . Went slipping back upon the golden 
days TENNYSON. 4. The experiments. were quite 
slipt out of my memory 1076. 5. The reply.. 
slipp'd. .glibly from my Tongue 1773. 6. As time 
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was slipping by,..he felt that he must act 


CKENS. 

s 1. Of the foot: To slide; to lose its hold 
ME. b. = SLIDE v. III. I. 1530. c. To fall 
into mistake, fault, or error; to err, fto sin. 
Also with into (error, etc.) ME. d. U.S, With 
up: To fail; to make a mistake 1856. 2. To 
move out of place with an easy sliding mo- 
tion; to fail to hold or stick; to slide. late 
ME. b. To enter or fall into by slipping or 
losing hold 1679. 3. To glide or pass easily 
out of (or from) one's hand or grasp, through 
(or between) one's fingers, etc., 80 as to escape 
or be lost. late ME. 4. To allow oneself to 
drop or fall with an easy, gliding motion; to 
slide down 1470. b. fig. (collog.) usu. in pres. 
pple. To be failing in strength, etc.; to go 
downhill’. 5. Of rivers, etc.: To run smoothly 
or gently; to flow, glide; to pass info the sea 
1570. 6. a. To get out of or into a garment, 
etc., in an easy or hurried manner 1500. b. 
To slide in or into a socket, etc. 1815. 7. To 
move easily and smoothly 1680. b. To admit 
of being taken off, or put on, by a slipping 
process 1669. c. Of bark: To peel off 1788. 

1. Better the foot s. then the tongue trip 1611. 
€. Great Masters. s. sometimes unawares 1638. 
2. My axe slipped out of my hand, and slid. away 
from me TYNDALL. To 8. off the hooks: see HOOK 
8b, 3. Hold her fast, She’ll s. thorow your fingers 
like an Eel else 1022. 4. To s. by the board, to slip 
down by the ship’s side 1867. 5. Where the grown- 
up river slips Into the sea STEVENSON. 6. a. He's 
slipping into a clean shirt 1893. 7. b. Iam grown 
somewhat fatter,. and my leathern coat slips not 
on so soon as it was wont SCOTT. 

Trans. senses. III. 1. To cause to move 
with a sliding motion; to draw or pullin this 
manner 1513. 2, a. To strip or take off (a 
garment, etc.); to cast (the skin, etc.). Occas. 
with advs., as down, off. 1535. b. To put on 
(an article of apparel) hastily or carelessly 
1590. 3. To withdraw (one's head or neck) 
out of or from a collar, etc. 1583. 4. To insert 
or introduce gently or surreptitiously. Const. 
in, into. 1688. b. Cards. To palm (a card) 1807, 
€. To give quietly or slyly 1841. 5. To cause 
to slip or lose hold; esp. to undo (a knot) in 
this way 1606. b. To dislocate (a joint) 1727. 
c. To suffer an accidental slipping or sliding 
of (one's foot) 1769. 

1. A Cinnamon-Tree. . bears none but its Bark, 
which Slips itself off every Year 1707. 2. a. The 
snake slips off his skinne DEKKER, b. S. on your 
slippers and trip down the stairs 1660. 3. Rich. 
III, tv. iv. 112. 4. He had tried to s. a powder 
into her drink 1713. 5. The bonds of heauen are 
slipt, dissolu'd, and loos'd SHAKS. b. My horse, 
I fear, has slipped his shoulder 1842. c. He 
slipped his foot and fell 1874. 

IV. 1. ta. To waste or lose (time) -1687. b. 
To allow (an occasion, opportunity, etc.) to 
slip or pass by; to neglect or fail to take ad- 
vantage of 1592, fc. To failin keeping (a pre- 
scribed time) 1707. 2. To pass over, omit in 
Speaking; to avoid mention or consideration 
of 1605. b. To neglect; to omit or fail to 
Logs perform, etc.; to skip, to miss 
1592. 

1. b. S. not thine oportunity MARLOWE. c. Macb. 
II. iii, 52, 2. I do slippe No action of my life, thus, 
s quote it Jonson. b. To s. a lecture or so 


V. 1. To elude or evade, esp. in a stealthy 
manner; to escape from; to give the slip to 
1513. b. To get in front of; to outdistance 
1856. 2. To disengage oneself or get loose 
from (a collar, halter, etc.) 1579. 3. To escape 
from (one's memory); to elude (one's notice, 
knowledge, ete.) 1052. 4. To pass or escape 
OMM from (the pen, tongue, etc.) 

1. 

1. He sees me; tis too late to s. him 1702. 2. 
Rascality has slipped its muzzle CARLYLE. 3. 
Reasons. . which have slipt my memory 1652. 

VI. 1. To allow to escape (from one's hand, 
etc.); to loosen one's hold or grasp of, let go 
1586. b. To allow to occur; to utter inadver- 
tently. Also with out. 1591. te. To s. one's 
breath or wind, to expire, die. colloq. or dial. 
1819. d. Knitting. To pass (a stitch) from 
one needle to the other without knitting it 
1880. e. To detach (the end carriage or coach) 
from an express or non-stopping train while 
running, in order to allow passengers to get 
out at a certain station 1866, 2. To release 
(a greyhound, etc., or a hawk) from a leash 
or slip 1596. 3, Naw. To allow (an anchor- 
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cable, etc.) to run out, freq. with a buoy 
attached, when quitting an anchorage in 
haste; to drop or disengage (an anchor) in 
this way. Also absol. 1681. b. To s. one’s 
cable, to die 1751. 4. Of animals: To miscarry 
with; to drop prematurely 1665. 

1. b. They..mortifieed us..by slipping out an 
oath GoLpsM. 2. When they grow ripe for mar- 
riage They must be slipt like Hawkes 1695. 3, 
absol. Vessels are obliged to s, and run for their 
lives on the first sign of a gale 1840. 4. The cheese 
may swell, or the cows may s. their calf GBO. 
ELIOT, 

Slip (slip), v.* 1498. [- (M)LG., MDu. 
slippen cut, incise, cleave, etc.] t1. trans, 
To cut (a spoon-handle) obliquely at the end 
—1549. 2. To part (a slip or cutting) from a 
stock, stalk, or branch, esp. for propagation; 
to divide (a plant, root, etc.) into slips 1530, 

1. ij spones of sylver slipped at the endes 1538, 
2. absol. I would I were a Gardiner, and had skill 
To digge and rake, and plant, and sowe, and slippe 


Slip-, the stem of SLIP v. in comb., as 
S.-buoy, a buoy attached to a cable when 
slipping an anchor; -carriage, -coach, a 
railway carriage detached at a station froma 
moving train; -noose, a noose which tightens 
and slackens by means of a slip-knot; -rail 
Austral. a fence-rail, forming one of a set 
which can be slipped out so as to leave an 
opening; chiefly pl.; -stitch, one slipped over 
the following stitch without being knitted, 
2. In comb. with advs., as s,-on, something 
that may be slipped on readily, esp. a great- 
coat or overall; so -over. 

Slipe (sloip), sb. Sc. and north. 1470. 
[app. - LG. slipe, var. of the usual slépe, = 
MIG. sleife (G. schleife) sledge, train, loop, 
knot, etc., rel. to LG. slipen whet, and slépen 
to drag.) A sledge or drag. b. Mining. pl. 
Sledge-runners, upon which a skip is dragged 
from the working breast to the tramway 
1860. 

Slip-knot (slip,not). Also slip knot. 
1659. [f. SLIP b. 1] a. A knot which may read- 
ily be slipped or untied. b. A knot so con- 
structed as to slip along the cord or line 
round which it is made; a running knot; also, 
a noose. j 

Slippage (sli peds). 1850. LT. Sur v. + 
Son 3 The act of slipping or subsiding. 
b. Amount or extent of slip. v 

Slipped (slipt), ppl. a. 1610. [f. Stur v.* + 
-ED'] Her. Represented as torn from the 
stem. 

Slipper (slipoa), sb. 1478. (f. SLIP v. + 
-ERè; for the use of -ER> in I. 1 ef. drawers.) 
I, 1. A light and sometimes heelless cover- 
ing for the foot, capable of being easily slip- 
ped on, and worn chiefly indoors. b. transf. 
The lip or labellum of an orchid 1902. 2. a 
A form of skid used to retard the speed of à 
vehicle in descending a hill 1827. b. A device 
for conveying electricity from a conductor 
rail to a tram or train 1900. II. Coursing 
The person appointed to slip the hounds at 
the proper moment 1825. 

I. 1. If twere a kybe "Twould put me to my 8. 
SHAKS. A s. of his of red velvet, with a very low 
heel 1756. Hunt the d.: see HUNT v. Comb.: S-an 
maicule, a common infusorian of the genus Par A 
mecium; -bath, a partially covered bath shape! 
somewhat like a s.; s.-brake, -drag, = 17 tn 
2 a; s. limpet, a limpet of the family Acm@iee, 
5. shell, a shell of the genus Crepidula; slippe! 
wort, the calceolaria or campanula. — On 

Slipper (sli-pox), a. Obs. exc. dial. 19275 
slipor slippery, morally unstable, — M e 
slipper, f. *slip-; see Sur sb. and v.! = 
SLIPPERY a. de 

As on a s. grounde, oft man doth fall or sli 
1510. A 3., and subtle knaue, a finder of occasion 
SHAKS. "e. 

Slippered (slipoid), ppl. a. 1000. ith 
SUPPER sb. + b.] 1. Wearing or shod WI 
slippers. 2, Characterized by the bern A 
slippers 1817. 3. Retarded by means o 
slipper-brake 1905. à . 

1. The leane and slipper'd Pantaloone SHAKS. 2 
He leaned back...enjoying s. ease 1856. ded 

Slippery (sli-peri), a. 1535. [First teoa 
from Coverdale's tr. of the Bible (Ps. erit 
who prob. modelledit on Luther's schlipff 07 
MHG. slipferig, f. slipfern, extensio. or 
slipfen, t. Gmo. *slip-, as repr. in OE- M of 
(cf. SLIPPER a., Sur 8b. ); partly alt- 
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SLIPPER d.] 1. Having a smooth, polished, or 
slimy surface, which renders foothold in- 
secure. 2. Of a soft oily or greasy consistency ; 
having a smooth surface, so as to slip or slide 
easily; slipping readily from any hold or 
grasp 1551. b. Of persons: Difficult to catch 
or hold 1573. 3. Of conditions, affairs, etc.: 
Unstable, uncertain, insecure; that cannot 
be relied upon as lasting or assured 1548. 
4, Of persons: Not to be depended on; shifty, 
deceitful 1555. b. Of actions, etc.: Char- 
acterized by shiftiness, deceitfulness, or want 
of sincerity 1579. 5. Licentious, unchaste; of 
doubtful morality. Obs. or arch. 1586. 6. 
Liable or prone to slip; readily giving way. 
Also of the memory, forgetful. 1548, 

1. The rocks were Bree and s. 1871. 2. The 
chiefest that is marked in the Ele is that it is 
1 1567. S. elm, the N. Amer. red elm, 
Ulmus fulva, or the inner bark of this, used 
medicinally; also, a Californian shrub, F'remontia 
californica, with similar bark. b. The slipp'ry 
God will try to loose his hold DRYDEN. 3. O 
slipp'ry State Of Human pleasures 1704. 4. The 
8. politicians in the capital FROUDE. b. He exer- 
cised a s. perseverance and a vindictive resolution 
THACKERAY. 5. He shall cause hir..to become 
slipperie & lascivious 1586. Hence Sli:pperily 
adv. Sli-pperiness. 

Slippy (slipi) a. 1548. dial. or collog. 
[f. SLIP v. + -Y'.] 1. = SLIPPERY a.,in various 
senses. 2. Of persons: Nimble, spry; sharp, 
quick; esp. in phr. to be or look s. 1847. Hence 
8 
Slipshod (sli-pfod), a. 1580. [f. SLIP v.! 
+ SHOD ppl. a., after SLIP-SHOE.] 1. Wearing 
slippers or very loose shoes, in later use esp. 
such as are down at the heel. b, Of shoes: 
Loose or untidy; in bad condition; down at 
the heel 1687. c. In shabby condition 1818. 
2. fig. Slovenly, careless 1815. 

1. With each foot in a cod's decapitated head 
and looking very slip-shod 1851. b. bid slip-shod 
shoes Scorr. c. Half-bound and slip-shod volumes 
Scorr, 2. She reigned supreme in a slip-shod 
household 1880. 

Slip-shoe. Obs. exc. dial. 1555. [f. SLIP 
ki + SHOE sb.) A light or loose shoe; a slip- 

er, 

Slip-slop (sli-p,slep), sb. 1075. [Redu- 
plication of Stop sb.* with vowel variation. 
In sense 2 with allusion to Mrs. Slipslop’s 
blunders in Joseph Andrews (1742).] 1. A 
sloppy compound used as a food, beverage, 
or medicine. 12. A blunder in the use of 
words, esp. the ludicrous misuse of one word 
for another; the habit of making such 
blunders —1837. 3. Twaddle; loose or trifling 
talk or writing 1811. 

2. One of the party (amongst other slipslops) say- 
ing instead of Pasticcios, he liked Pistachios 1826. 
Hence Sli:p-slop a, given to the use of slip-slops; 
of the nature of s. Sli-p-slop v. intr. to make 
blunders in the use of words; also, to move about 
in a sloppy manner or with a flapping sound. 

Slip-string. Now dial. 1540. (k. SUP 
v. + STRING sb.] One who deserves to be 
hanged; a rogue or rascal, a shifty person. 

Slip-way (slizpwe!. Also slipway. 1840. 
If. SLP- + Way sb.] A sloping way leading 
down to the water; a slip. 

Slit (slit), sb. ME. [f. Stur v.] 1. A 
straight and narrow cut or incision; an aper- 
ture resembling a cut of this description. b. 
A long narrow aperture in a wall; a window 
of this form 1607. 2. Coal-mining. A short 
peading which connects two other headings 


1. c. spec, A narrow opening in an optical instru- 
ment through which tlie Tight is admitted 1832. 
ee and Comb.: s.-eyed a., having long and 

and eyes; -planting, -setting, a mode of 
Planting in which mere slits are made in the 
ground; -pocket, a side-pocket made with a 

rtical opening. 

Slit (slit), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. slit. IME. 
slitte, repr. OE. *slittan, rel. to slitan = 
OFris. slita, OS. slitan, OHG. slizan (Du. 
11 G. schleissen), ON. slita, f. Gme. base 
reed no known cogns.] 1. trans. To cut 
into, or cut open, by means of a sharp instru- 
Ment or weapon; to divide or sever by mak- 
Ing along straight cut or fissure; also, to take 
off or out in this way. b. fig. To divide, 
Separate, sever ME. 2, techn. To cut (iron) 
ae rods or (wood) into thin deals 1522. 

ES Te e. the villaines nose that would haue sent 
with the e Taile SHAKS, b. Comes the blind Fury 
abhorred shears, And slits the thin spun 
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life Mryr. Hence Sli-tter, one who or that which 
slits; spec. as the name of various instruments, 

Slit, ppl. a. late ME. [f. prec.] 1. Of gar- 
ments: Rent, torn; slashed. 2. Naturally 
divided or cloven 1607. 3. Cut with a sharp 
instrument; divided by slitting 1611. 

Slither (sli-0o1, v. ME. [alt. of SLIDDER 
v.; for the change of d to 6 cf. hither, to- 
gether, etc.) 1. intr. To slip, slide, glide, esp. 
on a loose or broken slope or with a clattering 
noise. b. trans. To make or cause to slide 
1892. 2. inir. To walk in a sliding manner; to 
slip along or away 1848. 3. Of reptiles: To 
creep, crawl, glide 1839. Hence Sli-ther sb. 
a slipping or sliding. 

Sli-tless, a. 1881. [f. SLIT sb. + Ass.] 
Of a spectroscope: Made without the usual 
slit for admitting light. 

Slitting (sli-tin), vbl. sb. ME. If. Stur v. 
+ an.] The action of making a slit or slits, 
or of cutting in this manner. 

Comb.: s.-mill Metall., a mill or machine by 
which iron bars or plates are slit into nail-rods, 
etc.: also, a saw-mill for slitting deals. 

Slive (sloiv), v.! Now dial. [OE. *slifan, 
occurring in pa. t. (0|sláf, but without any 
known cognates. Cf. SLEAVE v.] I. trans. To 
cleave, split, divide ME. 2. To remove, to 
take off, by cutting orslicing.late ME. Hence 
Slive sb. a slice (now dial.). 

Slive (sloiv) v.“ Now dial late ME. 
[app. var. of fsleve, vb., repr. OK. sléfan.] 
1. trans. To cause to slip down, over, etc.; to 
slip on (a garment). b. To convey furtively 
or quietly 1821. 2. intr. To slide; to slip 1440. 
b. To slip off or away; to sneak or hang 
about; to loiter, idle 1707. 

Sliver (sli-voa, sloi-vo1) sb. late ME. [Of 
obscure formation on the base of SLIVE v.'] 
1. A piece cut or split off; a splinter, shiver, 
slice. b. U.S. The side of a small fish sliced 
off in one piece for use as bait 1880. 2. A con- 
tinuous ribbon or band of loose, untwisted, 
parallelized fibres of wool, cotton, flax, ete., 
ready for drawing, roving, or slubbing 1703. 
3. A slashing cut or stroke 1806. 

1. An enuious sliuer broke, When downe the 
weedy Trophies, and her selfe, Fell in the weeping 
Brooke SHAKS. 

Sliver (eli ver, sloi-vor), v. 1005. (f. 
SLIVER sb.] 1. trans. To separate or remove 
as a sliver; to cut, split, or tear into slivers. 
b. intr. To split, or split off 1880. 2. (rans. 
To convert (textile fibres) into slivers 1796. 

1. Slippes of Yew, Sliuer'd in the Moones Ecclipse 


SHAKS. 

Slob (slob), sb. 1780. [Mainly — Ir. slab 
(slob) mud = Eng. SLAB sb.* Chiefly with ref. 
to Ireland.) 1. Mud, esp. soft mud on the 
sea-shore; ooze; muddy land. b. A stretch 
of mud or ooze 1842. Comb. : S.-land, muddy 
ground; esp. alluvial land reclaimed from 
water. 2. A large soft worm, used in angling 
1815. 3. A dull, slow, untidy person; a care- 
less workman 1861. 

Slobber (slo-box), sb. late ME. [Related 
to next. Cf. SLABBER sb. and SLUBBER v.] 1. 
Mud orslime; slush, sleety rain; asloppy mess 
or mixture. 2. Slaver, slabber. Also pl., a 
disease in rabbits marked by excessive 
salivation. 1755. 3. A jelly-fish 1863. 

Slobber (slo-box) v. late ME. [Earlier in 
ME. byslober, beslobber (cf. prec.), and corresp. 
to Du. slobberen, with parallel and synon. 
contemp. formations in SLABBER v. (Scand.) 
and SLUBBER v., Du. slabberen, MLG., MDu. 
slubberen; of imit. or symbolic origin.] 1. 
inir. a. To feed in a slabbering manner. Now 
dial. b. To slaver 1733. 2. trans. To wet in a 
dirty or disagreeable manner; to beslaver, 
befoul 1709. 3. To utter thickly and in- 
distinctly 1860. 4. To execute carelessly or 
in a slovenly way. Usu. with over. 1694. 
Hence Slo-bberer. 

Slo-bber-chops. 1667. [f. prec.] One who 
slobbers in eating, etc. 

Slobbery (slerberi), a. late ME. [f. SLOB- 
BER sb. or v. + I.] I. Characterized by slob- 
ber or slobbering; disagreeably wet, slimy, 
or dirty. 2. Slovenly, careless 1858. 

4.1 will sell my Dukedome, To buy a slobbry 
and a durtie Farme SHAKS. 

Slock (slok), v. Chiefly Sc. ME. If. ON. 
slokinn pa. pple., extinguished; the stem is 
related to that of SLACK d.] trans. To extin- 
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guish, quench (fire, thirst, ete.). tb. To slake 
(lime) -1655. So Slo:cken v. [- ON. slokna.] 
north. and Sc. 

Sloe (sl6"). [0 E. Sad = MLG., MDu. slé, 
sleuwwe (LG. slé, sli, Du. slee), OHG. sléha, 
sléwa (G. schlehe) := Gmo. *slaixwón, which 
has been connected with L. livére be blue, 
OSI. (Russ.) sliva plum.) 1. The fruit of the 
blackthorn (Prunus spinosa), a 8mall ovate 
or globose drupe of a black or dark-purple 
colour and sharp sour taste. 2. The black- 
thorn, Prunus spinosa 1753. 

Comb: s.-thorn, -tree, the blackthorn. 

Slog (slog), sb. collog. 1888. If. the vb.] 
1. Hard, steady work; a spell of this. 2. A 
vigorous blow; a hard hit at cricket 1895. 

Slog (slog), v. collog. 1824. [Of unkn. 
origin. Cf. SLUG v.] 1. (rans. To hit or strike 
hard; to drive with blows; fig. to assail 
violently. b. intr. Cricket and Boxing. To 
hit hard and wildly 1880. 2. To walk 
heavily or doggedly 1872. 3. To deal heayy 
blows, to work hard (at something), to 
labour away, etc. 1888. 

2. We ‘slogged’ on. .for a mile or more 1907. 

Slogan (sló"gàn). 1513. [- Gael. sluagh- 
ghairm, f. sluagh host + gairm cry, shout.] 
A Highland or native Irish war-cry or battle- 
ery. b.íransf. The distinctive note, phrase, 
ery, etc. of any person or body of persons 
1704. 

The Name of Hume have for their Slughorn (or 
S., as our Southern Shires terme it) a Hume, a 
Hume 1689. b. Duty, God, immortality ', —the 
very s. of the pulpit 1880. c. Also in extended use. 

Siogger (slo:goa), sb. collog. 1857. |f. 
SLOG v, + -ER'] One who slogs or delivers 
heavy blows. Also fig. an indefatigable 
worker. 

Sloom (slim), sb. n. dial. and Sc, [OE. 
slüma; see SLUMBER v.] A gentle sleep or 
slumber; a light doze. So Sloom v. intr. 

Sloo-my, a. dial. 1641. [f. dial. sloom vb., 
app. of Scand. origin; see -Y'.] 1. a. Of 
grain: Not properly filled. b. Of corn, eto.: 
Laid through being soft and heavy; begin- 
ning to rot 1825. 2. Sluggish, dull, spiritless. 
Also as adv. 1820. 

Sloop (slip). 1629. [- Du. sloep, tsloepe 
(whence also Fr. chaloupe, whence Eng. 
SHALLOP); of unkn. origin.) 1. A small, one- 
masted, fore-and-aft rigged vessel, differing 
from a cutter in having a jib-stay and stand- 
ing bowsprit. b. A relatively small ship-of- 
war, carrying guns on the upper deck only. 
Also s.-of-war. 1076. 12. A long-boat —1719. 

Slop (slop), sb.! late ME. [OE. slop, in 
oferslop surplice, corresp. to MDu. (over)slop, 
ON. (ufir)sloppr, f. Gmc. *slup-, rel. to *slüp- 
in OE. slūpan, etc., glide.) 1. An outer gar- 
ment, as a loose jacket, tunic, cassock, 
mantle, gown, or smock-frock. 2. pl. Wide 
baggy breeches or hose; loose trousers, esp. 
those worn by sailors. Now chiefly dial. 
1481. +b. sing. in the same sense, or denoting 
only one leg of the garment —1052. 3. pl. 
Ready-made clothing and other furnishings 
supplied to seamen from the ship’s stores; 
hence, ready-made, cheap, or inferior gar- 


ments generally 1663. 

2. He would give an occasional hitch, Sailor- 
like, to his ‘slops’ 1842, b. Signior Romeo, Bon 
tour, there's a French salutation to your French 


8. SHAKS, 

Comb.: S.-builder, a jerry-builder; s.-built u., 
jerry-built, fig, loosely built or made. 

Slop (slop), sb.“ late ME. [prob. repr. OK. 
*sloppe as in cüsloppe COWSLIP, Oxur?, rel. to 
slyppe SLIP sb.*] t1. A muddy place; a mud- ~ 
hole. late ME. only. b. Slush 1796. 2, An act 
of spilling or splashing; a quantity of liquid 
spilled or splashed 1727. 3. Liquid or semi- 
liquid food of a weak, unappetizing kind; ap- 
plied contemptuously to invalids’ spoon- 
food, tea, etc. Now. usu. pl. 1657. b. fig. 
Weak or sickly sentiment 1924. 4. Refuse 
liquid of any kind; rinsings of tea, coffee, 
etc.; the dirty water, etc., of a household. 
Usu. pl. 1815. 

Comb.: s.-basin, a basin for holding slops; 
-moulding, a process in which the mould is 
dipped into water before it receives the clay. 

lop (slop), sb.' 1859. [For ecilop, back- 
slang for police.] A policeman. 

Slop (slop), v. 1557. f. SLOP sb.*] d 
irans. To spill or splash (liquid); to dash or 
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lay on carelessly, Also with over. 2. To 
gobble up. Now dial. 1575. 3, To make wet 
with spilled liquid 1721. 4. To walk or travel 
through à place in mud or slush. Also with 
along or on. 1834. 5. To run or flow over; to 
flow or dash up 1853. b. fig. With over. To 
overflow with expressions of weak sentiment, 
speak or act without restraint, gush (orig. 
U.S.) 1859. 

Slope (slop), sb.! 1611. [Aphetic f. 
ASLOPE adv.) 1. A stretch of rising or falling 
ground; a portion of the earth’s surface 
marked by a gradual ascent or descent, 
whether natural or artificial 1626. b. An in- 
clined surface of the nature of a bank, esp. 
one artificially constructed, as in forti- 
fication or engineering 1702. c. Mining. An 
inclined roadway 1874. 2. Upward or down- 
ward inclination; deviation from the hori- 
zontal or perpendicular 1611. b. Mil. A posi- 
tion against the shoulder between perpendi- 
cular and horizontal (in the case of the rifle, 
with the hand under the butt) 1868. 3. A 
slant; an inclined surface of any kind 1707. 

1. A 8. of country. very well wooded 1799. 3. b. 
Bacteriol. = SLANT sb.' 1 f. 1925. c. Radio. 
12 conductance 1918. Hence Slo-py a. 
sloping. 

Slope (sló"p), sb.* collog. 1859. (t. SLOPE 
v.] An act of making off, running, or slink- 
ing away, eto. 

Slope (sló»p) a. Now poet. 
SLOPE sb.) Sloping, slanting. 

There the Water Rowleth, and Moveth,. with a 
Sloper Rise, and Fall BACON. Hence 1Slo-peness, 
the condition of having a s.; sloping form or posi- 
tion -1024. Slo:peways adv. in a sloping man- 
ner or position; so Slo:pewise adv, 

Slope (sló"p), v. 1591. Lr. as SLOPE sb.'] 
1. intr. To take, to move or proceed in, an 
oblique direction. 2. To assume, to have or 
be in, a sloping or slanting position or direc- 
tion 1707. 3. trans. To bring into, to place or 
put in, a sloping or slanting position; to bend 
down; to direct downwards or obliquely 1605. 
b. spec. To bring (a weapon) into, or hold (it) 
in, a sloping position; now, to carry (a rifle) 
at the slope 1625. 4, To cut, form, or make 
with a slope or slant 1611. 

1, The sun was sloping down the sky COLERIDGE, 
2. The corner where the mountain slopes down to 
the river 1877. 3. Though Pallaces and Pyramids 
do s. Their heads to their Foundations SHAKS. 

Slope (sl"p), v.“ collog. 1839. [orig. 
U.8.; ef. SLOPE v.' 1.] 1. intr. To make off, 
depart, decamp. b. To go loiteringly or 
saunteringly 1851. 2. trans. To leave (lodg- 
ings) without paying 1908. 

1. If it is dull, they s. off 1861, 

Slope (slóvp, adv. 1470. ([Aphetie f. 
ASLOPE adv.) In a sloping or slanting manner 
or position, (In later use only poet.) 

Hyperion..Came s, upon the threshold of the 
west KEATS. 

Slope- in combs., repr. SLOPE v. or sb., 
with sbs., as slope-desk, 8. line, and in para- 
synthetic compounds, as slope-roofed adj. 

Sloping (sl0"-pin), ppl. a. 1610, [f. SLOPE 
v. + -ING*,] That slopes. 

With sloping masts and dippin; 
drove fast COLERIDGE, Hence Slo'pingly ad». 

Sloppy (slo-pi), a. 1727. [f. SLOP sb.! + 
-Y*.] 1. Of ground, etc.: Very wet and 
splashy; covered with water or thin mud. 2. 
Of a semi-liquid consistency; watery and dis- 
agreeable 1794. 3. Splashed or soiled with 
liquid; wet from slopping; covered with slops; 
messy 1838. 4. Weak, feeble; lacking in firm- 
ness or precision; slovenly; feebly senti- 
mental 1825. 5, Of dress: Loose, slack, ill- 
fitting 1825, 

1. A wet, s., windy, October day 1890. 2. The 
rain began to fall, the ice to get s. 1846, 3. Tdlers, 
playing cards or dominoes on the s., beery tables 
1848. Hence Slo'ppily adv. Slo: ppiness. 

Slo-p-seller. 1665. [Stop sb.) A dealer 
in slop-clothing. 

105 Slop-sellers, and other sharks, at this port 


Slo:p-shop. 1723. [SLOP sb] A shop 
where slop-clothing is sold. 

Slo-p-work. 1849. f. Stop sb.] 1. The 
making of slop-garments; the articles thus 
made. 2. Work cheaply and badly done 1861. 
So Slo-p-wo:rker. 

Slosh (slof), sb. 1814. [Var. of SLUSH sb.!] 
1, Slush, sludge. 2, Watery, weak, or un- 


1502. [f. as 


prow. The ship 
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appetizing drink 1819. 
slushy. ar 
Slosh (slof) v. 1844. [f. prec. or imita- 
tive.] 1. intr. To splash about in mud or wet. 
2. U.S. To move aimlessly; to loaf about 
1854. 3. To make a splashing sound 1888. 

Slot (slot), sb. Chiefly north. and Sc. ME. 
[- (M)LG., (M)Du. slot = OHG. sloz (G. 
schloss) door-bolt, lock, castle, f. WGme. 
*slul- (*sliit-) *sleut-, whence also OS. slutil, 
OHG. sluzzil (G. schlüssel) key, OF ris. slita, 
MLG., MDu. slüten (Du. sluiten), OHG. 
sliozan (G. schliessen) close, lock.] 1. A bar 
or bolt used to secure a door, window, etc., 
when closed. Now dial. 2. A metal rod; a 
flat wooden bar, esp. one forming a cross- 
piece. late ME. 

Slot (slot), sb.* late ME. I- OFr. esclot in 
sense l, of unkn. origin.] 1. The slight de- 
pression or hollow running down the middle 
of the breast. Now Sc. and rare. 2. An elon- 
gated narrow depression or perforation made 
in the thickness of a piece of timber, etc., 
usually for the reception of some other part 
or piece, whether fixed or movable 1523. b. 
"The opening in a slot-machine for the recep- 
tion of a coin 1888. 3. dial. The open hem in 
which the strings of a purse, work-bag, night- 
cap, etc. run 1796. 

altrib.: s.-machine, -meter, a machine or meter 
which is operated by inserting a coin in a s. 

Slot (slot), sb.“ 1575. - OFr, esclot horse's 
hoof-print, prob. — ON. slóð track; see 
SLEUTH sb.] 1, The track or trail of an 
animal, esp. a deer, as shown by the marks 
of the foot; occas. misapplied to the scent of. 
an animal; hence gen., track, trace, trail. 2. 
A deer's foot 1876. 

1. The s. of the bear is quite like that of a human 


Hence Slo-shy a. 


being 1865. 

Comb. hound, a sleuth-hound. Hence Slot 
Hs MA trace by the s.; to follow the track of 
a sta 


Slot (slot), v.! Now dial. 1503. [t. SLOT 
$b.' 1.] 1. trans. To bolt (a door) 2. To 
secure (a lock) by shooting a bolt 1904. 

Slot (slot), v.* late ME. [f. Stor sb.!] 
tl. trans. To pierce through the ‘slot’, late 
ME. only. 2. To cut a slot or slots in; to fur- 
nish with a slot. Also with out. 1747. b. 
Coal-mining. To hole 1883. 3. To drop (a 
coin) through a slot in a slot-machine 1888. 
Hence Slo-tted ppl. a. having a slot or slots. 

Sloth (sleep), sb. IME. slaupe, slouhpe, 
later tsloath, sloth (XVI) f. slaw, slow; see 
SLOW a., -TH'; replacing OE, sl@wp SLEUTH 
80.0] 1, Physical or mental inactivity; dis- 
inclination to action, exertion, or labour; 
sluggishness, indolence: as one of the seven 
deadly sins = L. accidia. 2. Slowness; tardi- 
ness. late ME. 3. A company of bears 1452. 
4. An edentate arboreal mammal of a slug- 
gish nature, inhabiting tropical parts of 
Central and South America 1613. b. Applied 
to other animals, as the sloth-bear, the koala 
or koolah, the slow lori or lemur, and the 
mylodon or megatherium 1790. 

Combs.: s.-animalcule, a tardigrade; -bear, an 
Indian species of bear (Melursus labiatus or ursi- 
nus); -monkey, the slow lori or lemur. 

Sloth (slóvp), v. Now rare. late ME. [f. 
SLOTH sb.) t1. trans. To allow to slip through 
slothfulness or delay; to neglect —1708. tb. 
To pass away (time) in idleness 1676. 2. intr. 
To be or become indolent or lazy. late ME. 

Slothful (sló*-pfil) a. late ME. If. SLOTH 
sb. + -FUL.] 1. Of persons, ete, : Full of sloth; 
indisposed to exertion; inactive, indolent, 
lazy, sluggish. 2. Of habits, etc.: Character- 
ized by sloth or disinclination to exertion. 
late ME. 

1. Hee is the true Slothfull man that does no 
good DEKKER. Hence Slo-thful-ly adv., -ness. 

Slotting (slo-tin), vbl. sb. 1841. [f. SLOT 
v.* + -ING'.] 1. The action of making or cut- 
ting a slot or slots 1844. b. attrib., as s.- 
machine(ry 1841. 2. Coal-mining. pl. Coal 
cut away in the process of holing 1883. 

Slouch (slautj), sb. 1515. [Of unkn. origin; 
sense 3 is from the vb.] 1. An awkward, 
slovenly, or ungainly man; a lubber, lout, 
clown; also, a lazy, idle fellow. b. U.S. 
slang. A poor, indifferent, or inefficient place, 
thing, person, etc. 1869. 2. ellipt. A slouch 
hat or bonnet 1714. 3. A stooping, or bending 
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forward of the head and shoulders, in walk» 
ing; a loose, ungainly carriage or bearing; 
a walk or gait characterized by this 1795, 
Hence Slou:chy a. slouching, slovenly, 
untidy. 

Slouch, a. rare. 1688. [From the sb. or b., 
or back-formation from Combs. like slouch- 
eared.] 11. Drooping or hanging loosely; 
slouching —1829. 2. dial. Clownish, loutish; 
slovenly 1887. 3. Slouched 1837. 

Slouch (slautf), v. 1754. [Back-formation 
from the earlier SLOUCHING ppl. a.) 1. intr, 
To move or walk with a slouch or in a loose 
and stooping attitude. b. To carry oneself 
with a slouch or stoop; to droop the head and 
Shoulders 1755. C. Of a hat: To hang down, 
droop 1818. 2. trans. To put on, or pull down, 
(one's hat) in such a way that it partly con- 
ceals the face (cf. SLOUCH HAT and SLOUOH- 
ING ppl. a. 3) 1760. 

1. b. He slouched over his oar very badly at the 
finish 1884. 2. His hat was unlooped and slouched 
SCOTT. 

Slouched (slautft), a. 1779. 
sb. or v. + -ED.] S. hat = next. 

Slouch hat. 1837. [For slouched hat.) A 
hat of soft or unstiffened felt or other mate- 
rial, esp. one having a broad brim which 
hangs or lops down over the face, 

Slouching (slau-tfin), ppl. a. 1011. t. 
SLOUCH sb. + -ING*.] 1, Hanging down, 
drooping (rare). 2. Having an awkward, 
stooping, slip-shod carriage or gait; moving 
with a slouch 1668. 3. Of a hat: Having a 
brim which hangs over the face 1691. 4, 
Characterized by a slouch 1773. 

3. They wear the sombrero, or broad s. hat of 
Spain Borrow. Hence Slou-chingly adv. 

Slough (slau), sb. [OE. s/óh, sló(g, of unkn, 
origin.] 1. A piece of soft, miry, or muddy 
ground; esp. a place or hole in a road or way 
filled with wet mud or mire and impassable 
by heavy vehicles, horses, etc. b. fig. A state 
or condition (esp. of moral degradation) in 
which a person, ete., sinks or has sunk ME. 
12. The matter of which a slough is com- 
posed; soft mud or mire —1770. +3. A ditch, 
dike, or drain —1685. 4, U.S. (sli). A marsh 
or reedy pool, pond, small lake, backwater 
or inlet 1817. 

1. Many atime enclos'd in the midst of sloughs and 
quagmires MILT. b. S. of Despond, after Bunyan’s 
use: a state of despair or despondency. 

attrib.: s. grass, a name in the Mississippi valley 
for Muhlenbergia glomerata and M. mexicana. 

Slough (slot), sb.? IME. sloh, slo3, poss. 
rel. to LG. sluwe, slu husk, peel, shell.) 1. 
The outer or scarf skin periodically cast or 
shed by a snake, adder, ete.; also generally, 
the skin of a serpent, eel, etc. b. The skin of 
a caterpillar, locust, etc. cast in the course 
of transformation, as from the nymphal to 
the imago stage 1681. c. fig. A feature, 
quality, etc. which is thrown off 1583. 2. A 
skin, caul, or membrane, enclosing or cover- 
ing the body or some part of it ME. b. An 
enclosing or covering layer, coat, or sheath 
of some kind 1610. c. dial. The outer skin of 
certain fruits; a husk 1660. 3. Path. A layer 
or mass of dead tissue or flesh formed on the 
surface of a wound, sore, or inflammation; 
a sphacelus 1513. 

1. c. Are we to give them. . thes. ofslavery, which 
we are not able to work off, to serve them for their. 
freedom? BURKE. n 

Slough (sipf) v. 1720. [f. SLOUGH sb.] 
1. intr. Of diseased tissue, etc.: To come away 
or off, to be shed, as a slough. b. To become 
covered with a siough; to form or develop 
necrosed tissue 1787. 2. trans. To eat away, 
to throw off, by the formation of à slough 15 
sloughs 1762. 3. Of a serpent, etc.: To cas 
or shed (the skin) as a slough; to exuviate 
1845. b. fig. To cast off, drop, discard, give 
up, get rid of (something) 1845. 4. To take 
off in grinding 1844. 

1. The diseased part..sloughs away, and p 
and healthy skin is reproduced 1847. 3. b. Sho 
could s. off a sadness and replace it by à hop 
T. HARDY. 1 

Sloughing (slp-fip, vbl. sb. 1800. tt 
SLOUGH v. + -ING!.] 1. Path. The process 91 
forming a slough. 2. The action or process 0 
casting a slough; exuviation 1835. 

Sloughy (slaui), 4. 1724. f. SLOUGH 
sb. + i.] Of the nature of or resembling 
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slough; abounding in or full of slough; miry, 
muddy. 

Sloughy (slv-fi), a.“ 1483. (f. SLOUGH 
sb.* + -Y/.] 1, Consisting or formed of slough 
or cast skin (rare). 2. Path, Of the nature of, 
resembling, & slough; marked or character- 
ized by the presence of a slough or sloughs 
1720. 

Slovak (slovee'k, slð"-væk), sb. and a. Also 
Slovac(k. 1829. [- Slovak, Czech, Russ. 
Slovdk, t. the stem slov-; see SLOVENE.] A. 
sb. 1. A person belonging to a Slavonic race 
dwelling in the north-western part of 
Hungary. 2. The language or dialect spoken 
by this people 1802. B. adj. Of or belonging 
to the Slovaks, or their language 1887, Hence 
Slova-kian a. and sb. 

Sloven (slo:v'n), sb. and a. 1450. [perh. 
based on Flem. sloef dirty, squalid, Du. slof 
negligent.) A. sb. tl. A knave, rascal —1080. 
2. An untidy or dirty person 1530. 3. One 
who works, otc. in a careless, perfunctory or 
Blipshod manner; à writer who is careless in 
style or composition 1771. 

2. Marriage. .often melts down a Beau into an 
errant S. 1700. 3. It must be conceded that we 
moderns are but slovens in composition LANDOR. 

B. adj. Slovenly. Also U.S., uncultivated, 
untrained. 1815. Hence Slo-venry, slovenli- 
ness (now rare) 1542. 

Slovene (slovi-n), sb. and a. 1883. [- G. 
Slowene — Styrian, ete. Slovenee (pl. -enci), f. 
081. Slov- (as also in SLOVAK), held by some to 
be f. stem of slovo word, sloviti speak.] A. sb. 
A member of the Serbo-Croatian group of 
Slavonie peoples, dwelling in Styria, Carin- 
thia, Carniola, and adjacent parts; a Wend. 
B. adj. Slovenian 1902. 

Slovenian (slovi-niiin), a. and sb. 1844. 
|t. prec. + -14N.] A. adj. Belonging or per- 
taining to the Slovenes. B. sb. The language 
of the Slovenes. So Slove-nish a. and sb. 

Slovenly (slv-v’nli), a. 1515. [t. SLOVEN 
sb. + VI.] ti. Low, base, rascally; lewd 
(rare) -1579. 2. Of persons: a. Careless in 
dress or appearance; untidy 1583. b. Careless 
or negligent in work of any kind 1781. 3. Of 
dress, appearance, habits, etc.: Marked or 
characterized by untidiness or want of atten- 
tion to neatness and cleanliness 1568. 4. 
Marked or characterized by want of neat- 
ness, care, precision, or thoroughness 1621. 

2. a. A thin, elderly man, rather threadbare and 
*. W. IRVING. b. Churchill..,Surly and s., and 
bold and coarse COWPER. 4. You must suppose it 
poke in a very slow and 8. voice MME. D'ARBLAY. 
Ne Slo-venliness, the state or quality of 

Slo-venly, adv. 1576. t. SLOVEN sb. + 
vs.! In a careless, negligent, or untidy 
manner. Now rare. So fSlo:venness, 
slovenliness, 

Slow (slö), sb. OE. It. SLOW a. or v.] 
1. A slow or slow-going person; a sluggard. 
2. A slow-paced horse 1826. 3. Cricket. a. A 
slowly-bowled ball. b. A slow bowler. 1862. 
4. (f. the vb.] Slow-down, slow-up, an aet or 
instance of slowing a train, etc. 1891. 

Iou longe, slowe, thou slepist? WYCLIF Prov. 


Slow (810"), a, (OR. slaw = OFris. sléwich, 
WFris. sleau, OS. sléu, MDu. sleeuw, slee, 
OHG. siéo (G. dial. schieh), ON. slær, slidr, 
Bljór = Gmo. *sl@waz z— LE. *sléwos, of unkn. 
origin.) I. 1. Not quick or clever in appre- 
hending or understanding a thing; obtuse, 
mn 2. Constitutionally inert or sluggish; 
lacking in promptness or energy OE. b. 
Med. Torpid, sluggish 1890. 3. Not quick, 
ready, prompt, or willing (o do something 
iu 4. Tardy or dilatory in action; display- 
ing a lack of promptitude or energy under 
Particular circumstances; doing something 
n à slow or deliberate manner ME. 5. Not 
Teadily stirred or moved to something (esp. 
anger, revenge, etc.); not too ready, willing, 
15 Susceptible. Also with infin. late ME. tb. 
nattentive to something 1740. 6. Of things, 
(ane etc.: Marked or characterized by 
slowness or tardiness ME. b. Med. Of the 
Pise: Below the average rapidity 1728. 7. 
55 4 fire: That burns gently or slowly. Also 
um of heat. 1604. 8. collog. Slow-going; 
pehina. the times; out of fashion; not smart 

up-to-date 1827. b. Dull or tedious; tire- 
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some; apt to bore one 1841. c. Of persons: 
Dull, lifeless, insipid; humdrum 1841. 

1. Such reasoning had no effect on the s. under- 
standing and imperious temper of James MA- 
CAULAY. 2. Is not Lead a mettall heauie, dull, and 
5.? SHAKS, 3. Freedom. .came at length, th 
to come DRYDEN. 4. Seldom-readers are s. reade: 
LAMB. He was a s. bowler 1833. 5. Vnmooued, 
could, and to temptation s. SHAKS. 6. With 
deliberation he unties His glitt'ring purse COWPER, 
7. Let it stew on a 8. fire 1769. b. Of an oven: 
That cooks slowly 1846. 

II. 1. Taking or requiring a comparatively 
long time; very gradual ME. 2. a. Of fevers, 
etc.: Not rapidly developing into a serious 
form; not acute ME. b. Not rapid in opera- 
tion or effect 1611. c. Photogr. Of a plate, ete. : 
That takes or receives impressions with com- 
parative slowness; not quickly affected by 
light, and therefore requiring à longer ex- 
posure 1889, 3. Of time: Passing slowly or 
heavily. Also transf. of à dial. 1565. b. S. 
time, a rate of marching in which only 75 
paces, of 30 inches each, are taken in a minute 
1802. 4. Of clocks, etc.: Behind in time. Also 
of the sun: Behind mean time. 1690. b. Of 
local time: Less advanced than the standard 
to which it is referred 1894. 

1. Sweet Flowres are s., and Weeds make hast 
SHAKS. Intellectual education is always s. 1876. 
2. c. Also, of a lens. 3. When the s. dial gave a 

ause to care ROGERS, 4. From the 25th Decem- 

r to the 15th April the sun is always 8. 1855. 

III. 1. Moving, flowing, etc., in a slow or 
sluggish manner; having a relatively low 
speed or velocity. late ME. 2. a. Of pace, 
movement, etc.: Leisurely ; not quick, fast, or 
hurried. late ME. b. Characterized by slow- 
ness of motion, progress, etc. 1709. c, Re- 
tarding, heavy 1873. d. Of a railway track: 
Utilized for traffic of low speed 1898. 

1. The s. canal, the yellow-blossom'd vale 
GOLDSM, N[ycticebus] tardigradus, the common 
8. lemur or loris 1882. 2. a. With wandring steps 
and s. Miur. b. A needless Alexandrine. That, 
D 1 wounded snake, drags its s. length along 

Comb.: as 8.-blooded, -hearted, -witled, adjs.; S.- 
hound, a sleuth-hound; -match, a rope-match 
made so as to burn very slowly; S.-motion, ap- 
plied to cinema films which exhibit action at a 
pace slower than the natural. Hence Slowly 
adv., -ness. 

Slow (sló", adv. 1500. [t. Stow a.) In 
à slow or tardy manner; slowly. Now chiefly 
comb. as slow-burning, -going, -running adjs. 

How s. This old Moon wanes SHAKS. 

Slow (slóv), v. 1522. l. SLOW g.; not con- 
tinuous with OE. sldwian (forsláwian).] I. 
trans. 11. To lose (time) by delay; to put off 
(rare). 2. To delay, check, retard; to make 
slower in some respect 1557. b. To reduce 
the working rate or speed of (an engine); to 
ease. Also with down. 1839. c. To cause (a 
vessel, vehicle, or train) gradually to slacken 
in speed. Also with down or up. 1804. 

2. b. By slowing her engines, she can stop and 
take soundings 1859. 

II. intr. 1. To slacken in speed; to move or 
go more slowly. Also with down, up. 1594. b. 
Of a railway train: To move with slackening 
speed into a station, etc. 1877. 2. To become 
slower, less active or vigorous, etc. Also with 
down, 1879. 

1. Slowing up, the..Cunarder. dre towards us 
1881. b. He caught sight of her just as the train 
was slowing into the station 1877. 

fSlow:back. 1577. [f. Stow a. + Back 
8b.!] 1. A slothful person; a sluggard ~1639, 
2. attrib. or as adj. Sluggish 1010. 

Slow:-be:lly. 1607. [f. Stow a., after Gr. 
yaorépes dpyat (Ep. Tit., in quot, from Epi- 
menides)] A lazy, idle, or indolent person; 
a sluggard, laggard. Chiefly pl. 

Slow:-coach. Also slowcoach, slow 
coach. 1837. [f. Stow d.] One who acts, 
works, or moves slowly; a slow, idle, or indo- 
lent person. 

Slow:-foot, a. 1042. 
footed; slow-paced. 

The s. hope of the poor Morris. So Slow-footed 
a. slow of foot; that walks or goes slowly 1042. 

Slow-paced, a. 1594. [Slow a.] 1. 
Having a slow pace, gait, or motion. 2, Of 
time, ete.: Slow in coming or passing; tardy, 


lingering 1629. 
2. Each slow-pac’d Minute seems to be a Year 


1700. 
Slow-worm (sld"wdmm). [OE. slàwyrm 


lt. Stow a.] Slow- 
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‘regulus’, *stellio*; the first element, which 
has been assim. to Stow, is of doubtful 
origin; it appears, with and without the 
corresp. forms for Worm, in OSw slå (Sw. 
orm|sia), Norw. ormslo.] A small harmless 
scincoid lizard, Anguis fragilis, native to 
most parts of Europe; the blindworm. 

My supporters shall be two sloths, my crest a 8. 


BURNS, 

Sloyd (sloid). Also slójd. 1885. [- Sw. 
slöjd i ON. slægð SLEIGHT sb.) A system of 
manual instruction or training in elementary 
woodwork, etc., orig. developed and taught 
in Sweden. 

Slub (slvb), sb. Now chiefly dial, 1577. 
[perh. - MDu. slubbe in the same sense.) 
Thick sludgy mud; mire, ooze. Hence Slub 
v. trans. to cover or plaster with mud. 

Slub (slpb), v.* Also slubb. 1774. [Of 
unkn. origin.] (rans. To draw out and twist 
(wool, cotton, ete.) after carding, so as to pre- 
pare it for spinning. Hence Slub sb.*, a slub- 
bing of cotton or wool; a roving. 

Slubber (slv-bos), sb. 1825. [f. prec. + 
-ER'.] 1. One who manipulates a slubbing- 
machine 1835, 2. A slubbing-machine 1825. 

Slubber (slp-boi, v. Now chiefly dial. 
1530. [See SLOBBER v.] 1. frans. To stain, 
smear, daub, soil. b. fig. To sully (renown, 
etc.) 1600, 2. To perform, make, deal with, 
etc., in a hurried and careless manner 1550. 
3. To run or skim over hurriedly and in a 
careless or slovenly manner 1592. 4. inir, 
To be lubberly; to slabber or slobber 1820. 

1. b. If it be an honest end, That end 's the full 
reward and thanks but slubbers it 1625, 3. Some- 
times I..8. over my Prayers 1716. Hence Slu-b~ 
bering ppl. a. -ly adv. 

Slubberdegullion (8lp:boudigp-lyon). 1616. 
arch. It. prec., with fanciful addition.) A 
slobbering or dirty fellow; a worthless sloven, 

Slu-bbing, vòl. sb. 1779. lf. SLUB v.“ + 
-ING',] 1. A process of drawing and twisting 
by which cotton or wool slivers are prepared 
for spinning. 2. One of the loosely-compacted 
threads obtained by this process 1780. 3, 
collect. Cotton or wool which has been slubbed. 
1836, 4. attrib., in names of apparatus for 8. 
as s.-billy, machine, ete. 1795. 

Sludge (sln-d3). 1649. [Cf. more or less 
synon, SLUTCH and SLUSH; but pa. pple. 
sluchched is much earlier (XIV); prob. all 
symbolically expressive formations.) I. 
Mud, mire, or ooze, covering the ground or 
forming a deposit at the bottom of rivers, 
ete. b. Naut. Ice imperfectly formed, or 
broken up into minute pieces 1817, 2. Any 
earthy or slimy matter or deposit 1702. b. 
Metall. Vinely crushed ore mixed with water; 
metalliferous slime 1757. c. The precipitate 
in sewage tanks 1877. 

attrib,: 8.-hole, the hand-hole, or manhole, in a 
steam boiler, through which sediment can be re- 
moved. Hence Slu:dger, an appliance for re- 
moving the s. from a bore-hole, or for boring in 
quicksand, 

Sludgy (slpdsi), a. 1782. (f. as prec. + 
I.] I. Muddy, oozy. 2. Consisting of newly 
formed particles of ice; full of sludge-ice 1868. 

Slue, variant of SLEW. 

Slug (slvg), sb.’ late ME. (Based on a stem 
slug-; see SLUG v.!] 1. A slow, lazy fellow; a 
sluggard. Also, tslothfulness. 12. A slow- 
sailing vessel -1734. 3. An animal, vehicle, 
ete., of a slow-moving or sluggish character 
1618, 4, A slow-moving slimy gasteropod or 
land-snail (of the type represented by tho 
families Limacide and Arionide), in which 
the shell is rudimentary or entirely absent 
1704. 5. a. A slug-worm 1799. b. A sea-slug 
1855. 

2. [The mone boing, as., will never make a good 


man-of-war 1624. 

Comb.: 8.-caterpillar, a caterpillar of the genus 
9 fly, ea fly of the s.-worm; -snail = 
sense 4, 

Slug (slg), sb.* 1622. [perh. identical with 
prec.] 1. A piece of lead or other metal for 
firing from a gun;a roughly-formed bullet. b. 
slang. Some kind of strong drink (obs.); a 
dram; a drink. Now U.S. 1766, 2. A heavy 
piece of erude metal, usually rounded in 
form; a nugget (of gold) 1801. 3. Printing. 
A metal bar used as a division, or one pro- 
duced by a linotype machine for printing 
from (orig. U.S.) 1871. 4. U.S. fa. A fifty- 
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dollar gold coin issued in 1849 and 1915. b. 
A piece of metal worth five cents. 5. A rudi- 
mentary horn of an ox or cow 1842. 

Slug (slg), v. Now somewhat rare. late 
ME. [Preceded by much earlier tsluggy 
sluggish (xm) and tforslug neglect through 
indolence (x1); prob. of Scand. origin (cf. 
Sw. dial. slogga be sluggish, Norw. dial. slugg 
large heavy body, sluggjen slow, backward.] 
1. intr, To be lazy, slow, or inert; to lie idly 
or lazily. Also with it. 2. To move slowly; 
to loiter or delay 1565. 3. trans. To pass (time) 
in inactivity or idleness. Also with out. 1548. 
4, To relax or slacken; to make inert or slug- 
gish 1600. 5, To hinder, retard, delay 1605. 

2. Their destruction sluggeth not 1565. 5. To.. 
slugge the Shippe from furder sayling BACON. 

Slug (sing), v.“ 1831. (f. SLUG sb.] 1. 
trans. To load (a gun) with slugs. 2. pass. 
and intr. Of a bullet: To adapt its shape to 
that of the bore in the act of firing 1875. 

Slug (slg), v.“ Chiefly north. and U.S. 
1862. [Parallel to synon. SLOG v.; no further 
cogns. are found.] trans. To strike, drive, 
throw, ete. heavily or violently; to slog. 

Slug-a-bed (slo-gibed). Also slug-abed. 
1592. [f. SLUG v.11 + ABED adv.] One who 
lies long in bed through laziness. 

Get up, sweet S., and see The Dew-bespangling 
Herbe and Tree HERRIOK. 

Sluggard (slp-gáíid), sb. and a. late ME. 
If. SLUG v. + -ARD.] A. sb. One who is natu- 
rally or habitually slow, lazy, or idle; a sloth- 
ful or indolent person. B. adj. Sluggish, 
slothful, lazy 1593. Hence Slu-ggard-ly a., 


mess.  tSlu'éardy, slothfulness, in- 
dolence, laziness, 
Sluggardize (sln-giadoiz), v. 1591. lf. 


SLUGGARD sb. + -IZE.] 1. trans. To make idle 
or lazy. 2. intr. To play the sluggard 1837. 

Slugger (slpgoi. U.S. 1884. [f. SLUG 
v. I. = SLOGGER. 2. A flat-surfaced boss, 
knob, or projection on a roll for crushing ore 
1 


Sluggish (slpgif) a. 1440. [f. SLUG sb. or 
v. + -ISH'.] 1. Of persons: Indisposed to 
action or exertion; inclined to be slow or 
slothful; not easily moved to activity. 2. Of 
the mind, disposition, etc.: Characterized by 
or exhibiting lack of vigour, alertness, or 
energy; slow in apprehension or decision; 
dull 1450. 3, Of conditions, etc.: Character- 
ized by want of, or disinclination to, action 
or exertion 1561. 4. Of things: Not readily 
stirring or moving; slow to stir, act, or make 
progress in any way 1640. 5, Moving, flow- 
ing, etc., very slowly or tardily; slow in 
movement 1011. b. Of motion, etc.: Very 
slow or tardy 1648. 

1. The Turke, and the Irish-man, are. the most 
8. liuers vnder the Sunne 1632. 2. Beating the 
track of the alphabet with s. resolution JOHNSON. 
S. imaginations require strong stimulants 1871. 
3. A life of s. inaction 1838. 4. Matter is of it self 
a dull and s, thing 1640. A symptom of s. liver" 
1897. 5. b. His wry looks and s. pace..pro- 
claimed his ill will to the task 1796. So Slu:g- 

ish-ly adv., -ness. iSlu:&gy a. (early ME) 
sluggish, indolent —1608, 

Slu-g-horn. 1770 (Chatterton). [erron. use 
of slughorn SLoGAN.] A trumpet. 

Slu-á-worm. 1799. f. SLUG sb. 4, 5a.] 
One or other of the slug-like and slimy larvre 
of certain saw-flies (esp. those formerly class- 
ed in the genus Selandria). 

Sluice (slüs), b. ME. I- OFr. escluse (mod. 
écluse) :- Gallo-Rom. *exclusa, subst. use (sc. 
aqua water) of fem. pa. pple. of L. excludere 
EXOLUDE.] 1, A structure for impounding the 
water of a river, canal, etc., provided with an 
adjustable gate or gates by which the 
volume of water is regulated or controlled. 
Also, rarely, the body of water so impounded 
or controlled. b. A paddle or slide in a gate 
or barrier by which water is held back 1616. 
C. A device by which the flow of water, esp. 
into or out of some receptacle, is regulated 
1617. 2. A channel, drain, or small stream, 
esp. one carrying off overflow or surplus 
water 1538. 13. A gap, breach, opening, or 
hole; a gash or wound —1752. 4. In gold- 
washing: An artificial channel or flume, into 
Which a eurrent of water is directed in order 
to separate the particles of gold from the 
auriferous earth 1862. 

1. fig. So from the sluices of Ulysses" eyes Fast 
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fell the tears POPE. The ball which opened in his 
breast the crimson s. of life 1800, 

Comb.: s.-box, one of the long troughs of which 
a gold-washing s. is composed; a riffle-box; -gate, 
the gate of a s., the part which can be opened or 
shut to let out or retain the water; the upper gate 
of a lock; -way, a channel or water-way fed or 
controlled by means of a s. or sluices. 

Sluice (slüs) v. 1593. [f. the sb.] 1. 
trans. To let out, to cause to flow out, by the 
opening of a sluice. b. To let out or draw 
from some source or place in this manner. 
Usu. in pa. pple. 1593. c. To lead or draw 
off by, or as by, a sluice 1753. 2. To draw off 
or let out water from (a pond, lake, etc.) by 
means of a sluice or sluices 1594. 3. To cast, 
fling, or pour (something) as if through a 
sluice 1610. 4, To throw or pour water over 
(a person or thing); to swill with water esp. 
in order to clean or wash 1755. b. U.S. and 
Austral, To wash (auriferous ore) in a gold- 
miner's sluice. Also with oul. 1859. 5. intr. 
To flow or pour out or down as through asluice 
1593. 

1. b. A broad canal From the main river sluiced 
TENNYSON. 2. My veins have been sluiced so 
often that they give me pain in writing SCOTT. 4. 
His neck and face, which he had been sluicing 
with cold water 1861. 

Sluicy (slisi), a. Chiefly poet. 1097. [f. 
SLUICE sb. + -Y'.] Of rain, etc.: Falling or 
pouring copiously or in streams, as if from a 
sluice; streaming, drenching. Also transf. 
and jig. 

Oft whole sheets descend of slucy Rain DRYDEN. 

Slum (slom), sb. 1812. [Of cant origin.] 
Tl. A room —1824. 2. A street, alley, court, 
ete., situated in a crowded district of a town 
or city and inhabited by people of a low class 
or by the very poor; a number of these streets 
or courts forming a thickly populated neigh- 
bourhood or district of a squalid and wretch- 
ed character. Chiefly pl., and freq. in the 
phr. back slum(s. 1825. +3. Nonsensical talk or 
writing; gammon, blarney. Also, gipsy jar- 
gon or cant. 1823. Hence Slu:mmy a. 

Slum (slam), v. 1860. [f. prec.] 1. a. intr. 
To go into, or frequent, slums for discredit- 
able purposes; to keep to back streets to 
&void observation. 2. To visit slums for 
charitable or philanthropic purposes, or out 
of curiosity, esp. as a fashionable pursuit 
1884. 

Slumber (slpmbo:) sb. late ME. If. 
SLUMBER v.] 1. Sleep, repose. Chiefly poet. 
2. A period or occasion of sleep or repose; 
freq. a light or short sleep. late ME. 3. fig. 
A state or condition of repose, inactivity, or 
quiescence 1552. 

l. Ere theise eyes of mine take themselues to 
slomber SHAKS. 2. Nor sleepe nor wake. But in a 
8. troublesome to both. 1611. 3. The human mind 
awoke from a s. GODWIN, attrib. s. cap, a net cay 
worn when the wearer is in bed to keep the hair 
in order. Hence Slu:mberless a. obtaining or 
yielding no s.; sleepless. Slu-mbery a. slum- 


berous, sleepy. 

Slumber (slpmboz) v. IME. mere, f. 
slüme, OE. slüma (see SLOOM sb.) or vb. 
sliimen, corresp. to MLG., MDu. slümen, 
MLG. slummen, with parallel formations in 
MLG., MDu. sliimeren (Du. sluimeren), MHG. 
slumeren, G. schlummern. For the intrusive 
b cf. bramble, limber.] 1. intr. To sleep, esp. 
to sleep lightly; to doze or drowse. b. fig. To 
lie at rest in death or the grave 1588. 2. fig. 
To live in a state of inactivity or negligence; 
to remain or be sunk in sin, sloth, etc. ; to be 
dilatory or tardy in doing something. late 
ME. 3. Of things, faculties, etc.: To be 
dormant, inoperative, or quiescent 1582, 
b. To be calm, peaceful, or still 1764. +4. 
trans. To cause to sleep; to render inactive or 
inoperative; to dull or deaden —1642. 5. To 
Dass, spend, or waste (time) in sleep or 
slumber. Const. away, out, through, etc. 1749. 

1. He neyther slombrethe nor slepethe, but al- 
wayes watchethe 1599. 3. The might that slum- 
bers in a peasant’s arm 1799. 5. She had slum- 
bered away the day in order to sit up all night 
pane ene 5 one who sleeps 

. Slu-mber: . sb. 
(whence Slu-mberingly act, . . and Bl. d. 

Slumberous, slumbrous (slp-mb(o)ros), 
a. 1495. [f. SLUMBER sb. + -0Us.] 1. Inclined 
to slumber or sleep; unduly given to slumber; 
indolent, lethargic. b. Of the eyes or eyelids: 
Heavy or drooping with slumber or sleep 
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1828. 2. Inducing sleep; soporific 1667, 3. 
Calm, still, peaceful 1765. 4. Appropriate to, 
characterized by, or suggestive of slumber 
1818. b. Of places, etc.: Quiet, sleepy, iran- 
quil 1863. 

2. The slumbrous light is rich and warm TENNY- 
SON. 3. Faint heaves thes. wave 1765. transf. The 
slumbrous reign. became intolerable to the com- 
monalty 1885. b. A sleepy town in as, land 1883, 
Hence Slu:mberous-ly adv., -ness. 

Slumming (slo-min), vbl. sb, 1884. It. 
SLUM v. + -ING*.] The visitation of slums, esp, 
for charitable or philanthropic purposes. 

Slump (slomp), sb.! Se. 1718. [- LG, 
slump heap, mass, quantity = Du. slomp, 
Fris. slompe.] 1. A large quantity or num- 
ber; chiefly in phrases by or in (the) s., as a 
whole; in thelump 1795. 2. atirib., as s. sum, 
a lump sum 1718. 

Slump (slump), sb.“ 1888. [f. SLUMP v] 
1. Stock Exch. A heavy fall or sudden decline 
in the price or value of commodities or securi- 
ties. 2. (ransf. A sudden or heavy decline or 
falling off; a collapse 1888. 

2. PEN is. .no 's.' in the matrimonial market 
1896. 

Slump (slomp), v.“ Chiefly Sc. 1822. f. 
SLUMP sb.!] trans. To lump; to put, place, 
regard, deal with, etc., as one quantity, mass, 
or group. Freq. to s. together. 

Slump (slomp), v.“ Chiefly dial. and U.S. 
1077. [Of symbolic origin, like clump, lump, 
plump.) 1. intr. To fall or sink in or into a 
bog, swamp, muddy place, etc.; to fall in 
water with a dull splashing sound. 2, a. Of 
the wind: To fall, drop 1855. b. Of stocks, 
values, etc.: To fall heavily or suddenly 1896. 
3. To move or walk in a clumsy, heavy, or 
laborious manner 1854. 4. ‘rans. To throw 
down heavily; to slam 1836. b. To cause to 
depreciate suddenly 1899, 

1. Being in this swamp that was miry, I slumpt 
in and fell down 1684. 2. b. Prices slumped from 
2 to 5 points 1898. 

Slumpy (slo-mpi), a. 
a marshy or muddy place; 
See -Y'.] Marshy, swampy, muddy, boggy. 

Slung (slon), ppl. a. 1773. [f. SLING v.*] 
Placed in, hung or suspended by, a sling or 
slings. 

Comb.: s.-shot U.S., a shot, piece of mM 
stone, fastened to a strap or thong, and use 
as a weapon. 

Slunk (slpmk) ppl. a. 1887. [f. SNK v.] 
Of calves: Cast prematurely. 

Slur (sla), sb. 1598. f. Sun v. J th 
A gliding movement in dancing —1073. 12 A 
method of cheating at dice (see SLUR v, 1) 
—1080. 3. A sliding piece of mechanism in a 
knitting-machine, serving to depress the 
Sinkers 1796. fy 

Slur (sina), sb." 1609. [Goes with SLUR . 
1. a. A deliberate slight; an expression or 
suggestion of disparagement or reproof. b. 
A mark, stain, or blot; a discredit (incurred. 
by or cast upon a person, etc.); fa blunder 
1654. 2. Printing. A faulty or smeared im- 
pression 1771. 3. Mus. A curved line placed 
over or under two or more notes of Eu 
degrees to show that they are to be playet 
or sung smoothly and connectedly 1801. 
4. A slurred utterance or sound 1861. i 

1. My Lord Generall..hath received LE 
slurs from the King Pepys. Phr, To cast, pu^ 
throw (ete.) a s. on or upon (a person or thing 

Slur (sb), v.“ 1602. [Goes with SLUR sh. 
1, trans. To smear, stain, smirch, sully. m" 
dial. b. Printing. To smudge or blur 1683. 
€. U.S. To cover (a wall) with plaster 0° 
Tough-cast 1885. 2. To disparage, calumniatey 
asperse 1660. 3. To pass over lightly, withou 
proper mention or consideration 1660. D+ 
Freq. with over. Also with ref. to bur 
1725. 4. Mus. To sing or play (notes) ma 
smooth and connected manner; to mark wi h 
aslur 1746. 5. To blur 1782. 6. To go heon 
hurriedly and carelessly. Also inir. W 
through. 1857. 

2. To. 8. the descent of the house of York SRI 
3. To silence a doubt, or s. a difference 190 yet 
The little word, as, which is always slurred eV 
SHERIDAN. 6. They only slurred through mati 
fagging 1857. Hence Slurred (sid) ppl. a. 
together, rendered indistinct, blurred. 


1823. [f. dial. slump 
ct. LG. schlump. 


LG. 
Slur (sida), v. 1694. [perh. rel. to 
Surren shuffle, (M)LG. sldren, MDu. sloren, 


Du. sleuren drag, trail.] I. trans. To slip oF 


SLUSH 


slide (a die) out of the box so that it does not 
turn —1700. 12. To cheat or cozen —1731. 3. 
inir. To slide, slide about. Now dial. 1617. 

Slush (sl), sb. 1 1641. [See SLUDGE.] 1. a. 
The watery substance resulting from the 
partial melting of snow or ice. b. Liquid mud 
or mire 1772. 2, Naut. The refuse fat or 
grease obtained from meat boiled on board 
ship 1756. 3. a. A mixture of grease and other 
materials used for lubricating 1847. b. A 
mixture of white lead and lime, used for 
painting parts of machinery to preserve them 
from oxidation 1864. 4, Rubbishy discourse 
or literature; also, sentimental stuff, gush 
1896. 5, U.S. slang. (a) Illicit commission, 
bribery, corruption. (b) Forged paper money. 
1924. 6. atirib., as s. funds, melodrama, 

Slush (sl»f), sb.* 1880. [imit., or f. next.] 
A heavy splashing sound. 

Slush (slof) v. 1807. [Partly f. SLUSH 
sb. and partly imit.] I. trans. 1. To splash 
or soak with slush or mud, 2. a. Naut. To 
grease (a mast) with slush. Also with down. 
1823. b. To paint (machinery) with a mixture 
of white lead and lime 1864. c. To fill up or 
cover by dashing on mortar and cement 1875. 
3. To wash with a copious supply, or with 
dashing on, of water; to sluice. dial. 1854. b. 
To dash (water) over a person 1889. II. intr. 1. 
Of pigs: To eat greedily and noisily 1833. 2. 
To go or walk through mud, etc., with a dull 
splashing sound 1855. 3. To rush (down) with 
& splashing sound 1883. 

3. The filthy gutter slushes STEVENSON. 

Slushy (slv-fi), a. 1791. [f. SLUSH sb.! + 
-Y'.] 1. Covered with, consisting of, having 
the character of slush (in senses 1a and b). 
b. Marked by the prevalence of slush 1848. 
2. Weak, washy 1839. b. fig. of emotion orthe 
like 1889. 3, Thick, indistinct 1861. 

1. Mud under foot, alternating with s. snow 1857. 
b. S. splashy raw comfortless mornings in. . winter 
1871. 2. b. ^ sloppy and s. sentimentalism 1894. 
3. He spoke in a s. voice DICKENS. Hence 
Slu:shiness. 

Slut (slot). late ME. [Of unkn. origin.] 
l. A woman of dirty, slovenly, or untidy 
habits or appearance; a foul slattern. b. A 
kitchenmaid, drudge (rare) 1450. 2. A woman 
of a low or loose character; a bold or im- 
Pudent girl; a hussy, jade 1450. b. In more 

ess playful use 1664. 3. 
bite eee 3. A female dog, a 
„She's ugly, she's old,. And a s., and a scold 
Se 2. b. You're a wheedling s., you beso 


Slutch (slot) Now dial. 1069. [See 
Sropdn.] Mud, mire, slush. Hence Slu-tchy 
a. muddy, slushy. 

tSluttery, 1586. 
Sluttishness —1818. 

Sluttish (slp-tif), a. late ME. [f. SLUT sb. 
+ -ISH'.] 1. Of persons: Dirty and untidy in 
dress and habits, Now spec. of women. tb. 
Of a low or lewd character —1606. 2, Of 
things: Unclean, dirty; untidy 1549. 3, Ap- 
117 5 to, characteristic of, a slut or sluts 


If. SLUT sb. + -ERY.] 


1. Why is thy lord so sluttissh, I the preye? 
weren The. maid. .is as lazy and s. ls her 
uche hongrye dogge wil siabbe vp kee 
ye slabbe vp sluttis| 
pilddinges 1853. 3. S. plenty deck'd her table 
1 Hence Slu-ttish-ly adv., ness. 
x (sloi), a., adv., and sb. [ME. sleh, sley, 
Ded ~ ON. slegr clever, cunning, etymol. 
ae 15 to strike’, f. slóg-, pa. t. stem of slá 
Du rai cf. Srnranr sb. For the vocalism cf. 
Fit id THIGH, etc.] A. adj. 1. Of persons: 
i u. » Clever, dexterous, or expert in doing 
one ing skilled, knowing, wise. (Also 
898 of animals.) Obs. exc. n. dial. 12. 
12 skilfulness or ingenuity; cleverly or 
pen made ~1721. 3. Of persons: Adept or 
70 ul in artifice or craft; deceitful, guileful, 
"rg underhand ME. b. Of animals, etc. 
1 ot e Of looks: Expressive of slyness 1821. 
via, actions, things, etc.: Marked by, dis- 
fie or indicating, artifice, craft, or 
ME 15 of an insidious or wily nature. late 
eee: Of words, etc.: Full of duplicity 
EE Subtle; disingenuous —1829. 5. Cha- 
19510 ed by secrecy or stealth; working, 
97 5 med ete., in an underhand manner. Also 
S: Quiet, secret. 1440. 6. Playfully 
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4700 ievous or malicious; roguish; waggish 
764. 

1. You. .(whom grauer age And long experi 
hath made wise and slie) 1600. 3. He was, indeed, 
a little inquisitive; but I was s., sir; devilish s.! 
SHERIDAN. b. A s. old fish, too cunning for the 
hook CRABBE. 4. Envy..works in a s. and im- 
perceptible manner 1755. 5. The slye slow houres 
shall not determinate The datelesse limit of thy 
deere exile SHAKS. 6. Thes., delicate and., elegant 
pleasantry of La Fontaine 1805. 

1B. adv. In a sly, skilful, or cunning man- 
ner; slyly 1802. C. absol. or as sb. in phr. On 
(upon, tunder, or tby) the s., in a secret or 
covert manner; without publicity or open- 
i ion e 1812. T T 

certain farmer's man, who wire 
the s. 1866. Dare upon 

Sly-boots (sloi-buts). collog. 1700. [f. SLY 
a. + Boors3.] Asly, cunning, or crafty per- 
son; one who does things on the sly. Freq. in 
mild or joc. use, and usu. in pl, form. 

Sly-goose. Orkney. Also slygoose. 1776. 
If. SLY a. + GOOSE sb.] The sheldrake, Tad- 
orna cornuta or T. vulpanser. 

Slyly, slily (sloili) adv. ME. If. SLY a. 
+ -Ly?.] In asly manner. 

While we pursu'd the Horsmen of yt North, He 
slyly stole away SHAKS. The clerk winked slily at 
Mr. Pickwick DICKENS. So Sly-ness. 

Slype (sleip) 1861. [perh. a use of slipe 
long narrow piece (as of ground XVI-XVII), 
varying with Su sb.“ II. 4.; of unkn. origin.) 
Arch. A covered way or passage, esp. one 
leading from the cloisters and running be- 
tween the transept and chapter-house of a 
cathedral or monastic church. 

Smack (smæk), sb.! [OE. smec = OFris. 
smek, MLG., MDu. smak (Du. smaak), OHG. 
gilsmac (G. ge|schmack). Cf. SMATCH sb.] 
1. A taste or flavour; the distinctive or 
peculiar taste of something, or a special flav- 
our distinguishable from this. 2. transf. A 
trace, tinge, or suggestion of something spe- 
cified 1539. tb. A smattering —1791. c. A 
small quantity of liquor; a mouthful 1693. 
d. A touch or suggestion of something having 
a characteristic odour or taste 1848. 13. fig. 
Delight or enjoyment; inclination, relish 
1620, 

1. Midling Ale, that hath no burnt, musty, or 
otherwise ill s. 1710. 2. A s. of real earnestness in 
his tone 1874. d. A rough s. of resin was in the air 
STEVENSON. 3. She hath a very great s. of Court- 
ship, and plays with everyone 1620. 

Smack (smæk), sb.* 1570. [rel. to SMACK 
v.! Of. MDu. smack, LG. smacke, G. dial. 
Schmacke.] I. A sharp noise or sound made by 
separating the lips quickly, esp. in kissing, 
and in tasting or anticipating food or liquor. 
b. A loud or sounding kiss 1604. 2. The crack 
of à whip, lash, etc. 1781. 3. A sounding blow 
delivered with the flat of the hand or some- 
thing having a flat surface; a slap 1746. b. 
collog. A slap or go at something 1889. 

1. Tasting the Wine with a judicious S. STEELE. 
3._A 8. in the face (fig.), a sharp rebuff. 

Smack (smæk), sb. 1611. [- LG., Du. 
smacke, mod. smak, of unkn. origin.) A 
single-masted sailing-vessel, fore-and-aft rig- 
ged like a sloop or cutter, and usually of light 
burden, chiefly employed as a coaster or for 
fishing, and formerly as a tender to a ship of 
war. b. U.S. A fishing-vessel having a well 
in which fish may be kept alive 1891. 

Comb.: sma:cksman, one of the crew of a s., 
esp. of a fishing-s.; the owner of a s. 

Smack (smæk), v. ME. If. SMACK sb.', 
superseding SMATCH v.] 1, trans. Of persons: 
To perceive by the sense of taste. tAlso fig. 
To experience, to suspect. 2. intr. Of food, 
liquor, etc.: To taste (well or ill); to have a 
(specified) taste or flavour; to taste or savour 
of something. late ME. b. fig. To partake or 
savour of, to be strongly suggestive or 


reminiscent of, something 1595. 

1. He soon smacked the taste of physic hidden in 
this sweetness CARLYLE. 2. fig.Indeede my Father 
did something s., something grow too; he had a 
kinde of taste SHAKS. b. All Sects, all Ages s. of 
this vice SHAKS. 

Smack (smæk), v. 1530. [- MLG., MDu. 
smacken (LG., Du. smakken); cf. OE. 
ge|smacian pat, caress, G. schmaizen eat or 
kiss noisily ; of imit. origin.] 1. trans. To open 
or separate (the lips) in such a way as to pro- 
duce a sharp sound; to do this in connection 
with eating or drinking, esp. as a sign of keen 


SMALL 


relish or anticipation. Also intr. or absol. b. 
irans. To taste (wine or liquor) with keen 
relish or satisfaction 1822. 2, To kiss noisily 
or loudly. Now Obs. or dial. 1570. 3: To crack 
(a whip, thong, etc.) 1700. 4. To bring, put, or 
throw down with a smack or slap; to clap 
(the hands) together; to slam (a door) to 1801. 
5. To strike (a person, part of the body, etc.) 
with the open hand or with something having 
a flat surface; to slap 1840. 6. Used advb. a. 
With, or as with, a smack; suddenly and 
violently ; slap 1782. b. Completely, entirely ; 
directly 1828. 

1. Tom. .smacked his lips over the long-necked. 
glass 1861. b. George,. filling himself a glass of 
wine, smacked it THACKERAY. 2. Phr. To 8. s 
skin (slang), to kiss the Bible in taking an oath. 
5. He smacked his leg with his hand, and burst 
out laughing 1881. 6. a. He. .tumbled. s. on his 
face 1799. 

Smacker (sme-kez). 1775. f. prec. + -ER*.] 
A smacking blow; à resount kiss. 

Smacking (sme-kin), vbl. sb. 1028. f. 
SMACK v. + -ING'.] The action of SMAOK v.*; 
kissing, or the sound made by this. 

Likethefaintsmackings ofanafter-Kiss DRYDEN. 

Sma'cking, ppl. a. 1592. [f. as prec. + 
-ING*.] 1. That smacks, in senses of the vb. 
2. Of a breeze: Blowing vigorously ; spanking 
1820. 

Small (smol), a. and sb. [OE. smal = 
OFris. smel, OS., OHG. smal (Du. smal, G. 
schmal), ON. smalr, Goth. smals :- Gme. 
*smalaz.] A. adj. I. 1. Of relatively little 
girth or cireumference in comparison with 
length; slender, thin. Now dial. exc. of the 
waist. b. spec. Applied to the more slender 
portions of the intestines; esp. s. gut(s) OE. 
2. Having little breadth or width in propor- 
tion to length; narrow. Now rare. OE. 

1. My sister. Is as white as a lilly, and as 8, as a 
wand SHAKS. He wor soa s, he luk'd like a walkin’ 
clooas prop 1870. 

II. 1. Of deficient or comparatively little 
size; not large (usu. without the emotional 
implications of little) OE. b. Of children, etc. : 
Not fully grown or developed; young ME. 
c. Of a family: Consisting of young children 
1829, 2, Used with collective nouns, denoting 
the limited size of the individual things, 
pieces, etc. late ME. b. Of money: Of little 
size and low value. S. change: coins of low 
denomination; hence transf. of little value. 
1561. 3. Little in amount or quantity ME. 
b. Of low numerical value or ordinal rank; 
low.late ME. 4. Only alittle orslight amount 
or degree of; not much; hardly any. late ME. 
b. No s., great, considerable, marked; much, 
a good deal of 1548. c. Used in the superl, for 
emphasis: The least, the slightest 1596, d. 
In the smallest, in the least (rare) 1603. 5, Of 
no great length; short, brief. late ME, 6. 
Composed or consisting of, containing, few 
individual members; numerically little or 
weak 1470. 7, a. Constituting a lower stand- 
ard (of weight, size, etc.) than another having 
the same designation. b. Falling somewhat 
short of the proper or usual standard. 1554. 

1. Herbes grete and smale CHAUCER. Rutland, 
the smallest of the English counties 1846. b. To 
the great delight of various s. boys 1896. 2. The 
eos pep .are in s. leaf 1902. b. Thou hast 
shewed vs none but s. money 1561. c. Her large 8. 
family 1895. 3. My wages been ful streite and ful 
smale CHAUCER. I had gotten a s. cold SWIFT, 4. 
I kan but smal grammeere CHAUCER. They had 
indeed s. Hope of their Lives DE FOE. b. A 
matter of no s. momente 1548. c. He risked. . life, 
if he betrayed the smallest suspicion 1797. d. Not 
molesting Prince Karl in the smallest CARLYLE. 
5. For a s. moment haue I forsaken thee Isaiah 
54:7. 6 A s. but faithful Band Of Worthies 
DRYDEN. 7. b. After an ascent of a s. half hour 
we came to a. fountain of cold water 1753. 

III. 1. Composed of fine or minute particles, 
drops, etc. In later use chiefly of rain. OE. 
b. Fine, as opp. to coarse OE. 2. Of cloth, 
yarn, garments, etc. : Fine in texture or struc- 
ture. Obs. exc. dial. OE. 3. Of low alcoholic 
strength; light, weak 1440. 4. Of sound or 
the voice: Gentle, low, soft; oflittle power or 
strength; not loud, harsh, or rough ME. tb. 
Of vowels: Narrow, close 1830. 5. Of wind: 
Light, gentle 1542. 6. Of the pulse: Beating 
weakly 1755. 

1. Thick Fogs with s. Rain 1676. 3. Let me haue 
sacke for vs old men: For these girles and knaues 
8. wines are best 1605. 4. After the fire, a still s. 
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ms 1 Kings 19:12. 5. A smal and softe wynde 
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IV. 1. Of persons: Low or inferior in rank 
or position; common, ordinary. Now rare. 
ME. b. Having but little land, capital, etc. ; 
dealing, doing business, etc., on a small scale 
1746. 2. Of minor rank, note, or importance, 
in respect of some specified office, function, 
etc. ME. b. That is (such) to a small or 
limited extent, degree, etc. 1523. c. With 
negative, as in II. 4 b above 1551. 3. Of 
things, etc.: Of little or minor consequence, 
interest, or importance; trifling, trivial ME. 
4. Not prominent or notable; humble, 
modest; unpretentious. In later use, chiefly 
in the phr. (n a s. way. late ME. 5.a. Base, 
low; mean, ungenerous 1824. b. Incapable 
of large views or great actions; small- 
minded, mean-souled 1837. c. With feel: Hu- 
miliated, mortified, injured in self-respect 
1840, 

1. Your Enemies are many, and not s. SHAKS. 2. 
A s. author, and smaller wit DISRAELI. 3. The 
fact. accounts. for certain s. recurrent defects 
1893. 4. A composer in a s. way T. HARDY, 5. c. 
I should feel a little s. at being seen in such a 
place 1840. 

Special collocations: s. body, in Printing, any 
size of typesmaller than Long Primer; s. capitals, 
in Printing, capital letters differing little in size 
from the lower-case letters of the same fount; s. 
cattle, cattle below the size of oxen, as calves or 
sheep; s. holding, a holding smaller than an 
ordinary farm; also spec. land acquired by a coun- 
cil which exceeds one acre and either does not 
exceed flfty acres, or is of an annual value not 
exceeding fifty pounds; so s. holder; s. people, 
in local use, the fairies; s. stuff Naut., applied to 
thin kinds of rope. 

B. absol. or as sb. 1. Persons or animals of. 
small size or stature; little ones, children. 
(Now only with the.) ME. 2. Persons of low or 
inferior rank or position, or of little ability 
or attainment. Chiefly in phr. great and s. 
ME. 13. Little, not much of 1640. 4. In s. 
(rarely (Ae s.), on a small scale; in little. In 
early use in ref. to painting, etc.: In minia- 
ture. 1011. 5. The small, slender, or narrow 
part of something; esp. a. Of theleg 1489. b. 
Of the back 1530. 6. Small coal; slack. In 
recent use also pl., varieties of small coal. 
1851. 7. pl. Small clothes: breeches 1837. b. 
Small articles of laundry (collog.). 8. pl. At 
Oxford: The colloquial term for Responsions 
1852. 9. S. and early, a small evening party 
not intended to continue to a late hour. 
colloq. 1880. 

3. Hauing s., yet doe I not complaine Of want 
SPENSER. 5. a. L.L.L, V. ii. 645. 7. Her footman, 
in large plush smalls and waistcoat THACKERAY, 
8. He had been ‘ploughed’ for ‘smalls’ 1880. 
ae Sma-:liness, the fact, quality, or state of 

eing s. 

Small (smol), adv, OE. [f. SMALL d.] 1. 
Into small pieces or morsels, 12. Not much; 
slightly —1637. 3. Quietly, gently; in a small 
orlow voice ME. 4. In a fine or small man- 
ner; on à small scale, ete. 1637. 

1. Geese will. .fatten well on carrots cut s, 1759. 
2. If thou dost weep.., its. avails my mood SHAKS. 
3. She. .speakes s. like a woman SHAKS. Phr. To 
sing 8., to adopt a humble tone or manner; to use 
Jess assertive language; to say nothing. 

Small (smol), v. rare. late ME. If. SMALL 
a.) To tmake, or become, small. 

Smallage (sm6-léd3). ME. [f. SMALL a. 
+ ACHE sb. For the change of final tf to 
ds cf. borage, partridge, spinach, etc.] One 
or other of several varieties of celery or 
parsley; esp. wild celery or water parsley, 
Apium graveolens. Now rare. 

Sma-l-arm. 1805. Back. formation from 
next, at first in attrib. use.] 1. attrib. a. Using 
or provided with small-arms. b. Intended or 
adapted for small-arms 1807. 2. A fire-arm 
which may be carried in the hand 1875. 

Smal-arms. 1710. [f. SMALL a. + ARM 
50.“ 2.] Fire-arms capable of being carried in 
the hand, as contrasted with ordnance. 

Small beer. 1568. [SMALL a. III. 3.] 1. 
Beer of a weak, poor, or inferior quality. 2. 
transf. a. Trivial occupations, affairs, etc.; 
matter(s or person(s of little or no conse- 
quence; nothing of importance 1777. b. To 
think small beer of, etc.: To have a poor or 
low opinion of. Chiefly with negs. collog. 1825. 
Es [To suckle Fooles, and chronicle small Beere 
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Sma · i- clothes. Also smallclothes. 1796. 
[SMALL d.] Breeches; knee-breeches. 
Sma‘ll coal. Also small-coal. 1638. 


[SMALL d. II. 2.] 1. Charcoal. Obs. exc. Hist. 
2. Coal of small size; slack 1665. 

Smallish (smólif), a. late ME. If. SMALL 
a. + -IsH'.] Somewhat small; rather little. 

Smallpox (sm@-Ipgeks), sb. 1518. [orig. 
small pokkes pl. of small pokke (in late ME. 
pokke smal); see SMALL a, and POCK sb. 2. 
Long written as two words; the adj. dis- 
tinguishes the disease from the pox proper, 
or great por.) The pox or pustules on the skin 
which characterize the acute contagious 
disease sometimes called variola; hence 
commonly, the disease itself. (In later use, 
when denoting the disease, the word is con- 
strued as a singular.) b. attrib., as small-por 
epidemic, etc. 1775. 

I am. .expecting the doctor to give your little 
godson thes, They are rife in the country. BURNS. 
Hence Sma-lpox v. trans. Smavll-poxed a. 
marked by or suffering from 8. 

Sma-ll-sword. 1687. [SMALL a. I. 2.] A 
light sword, tapering gradually from the hilt 
to the point, and used esp. in fencing. 

Small talk, sb. 1751. [SMALL a. IV. 3.) 
Light talk or conversation; chit-chat, gossip. 

Sma-ll-ware(s. 1617. [SMALL a. II. I.] 
Smalltextile articles of the tape kind; narrow 
bindings of cotton, linen, silk, or woollen 
fabric; plaited sash cord, braid, etc.; also, 
buttons, hooks and eyes, etc. 

tSma'lly, adv. ME. (f. SMALL a. + -LY*.] 
1. In or into small or minute pieces, frag- 
ments, etc.; finely —1662. 2. Sparsely, scan- 
tily —1604. 3. Not much, very little —1070. 
14. Slightly, slenderly —1030. 

Smalm, variant of Swarm. 

Smalt (smolt), sb. and a. 1558. [- Fr. 
smalt — It. smalto — Gme. *small, rel. to 
SMELT v.] 1. A species of glass, usually 
coloured a deep blue by oxide of cobalt, ete., 
and after cooling finely pulverized for use as 
a pigment or colouring matter. 2. A deep 
blue colourlike that of smalt 1881. 3. A piece 
of coloured glass. Cf. SMALTO. 1864. 4. attrib. 
s.-glass, -works, etc.; -blue, powder blue 
1081. b. As adj. Deep blue 1880. Sma-Itite 
= next. * 

Smaltine (smğ-ltəin). 1837. [f. SMALT sb. 
+ -INE‘.] Min. Tin-white cobalt. 

ISmalto (sma-lto). Also pl. smalti. 1705. 
[It.; see Smavr.] Coloured glass or enamel 
used for mosaic work, etc.; a small cube or 
piece of this. 

Smalts (smülts) 1610. [app. the pl. of 
Smarr taken as a sing.] = SMALT sb. 1. 

Smaragd (sme-regd). Now rare. ME. 
[- OFr. smaragde or L. SMARAGDUS.] An 
emerald. 

Smaragdine (smaregdin, -oin), sb. and a. 
late ME. [- L. smaragdinus ot emerald — Gr. 
guapáybwos, f. cuápcybos SMARAGDUS.] A. sb. 
= prec. B. adj. 1, Of or belonging to, con- 
sisting of, a smaragd; resembling that of a 
smaragd; of an emerald green 1591. 2. S. 
Table, a medieval Latin work on alchemy, 
Tabula Smaragdina, attributed to the Egyp- 
tian Hermes Trismegistus 1597. 

Smaragdite (smăræ-gdəit). 1804. [- Fr. 
smaragdite (Saussure, 1796), f. Gr. cuápay&os 
(see next) + -ITE' 2 b.] Min. A brilliant grass- 
green or emerald-green variety of amphibole 
or hornblende. 

\\Smaragdus (smire-gdis). Now rare. 
late ME. [L. — Gr. cuápay&os, var. of udpaybos 
— Prakrit maragada- (cf. Skr. marakata) — 
Heb. bdreket emerald, f. bárak flash, sparkle.] 
= SMARAGD, 

Smarm, smalm (smà un, smám), v. collog. 
1847. [Of unkn. origin.] 1. trans. To smooth 
down (as hair with pomade). 2, intr. To be- 
have in a fulsomely flattering or toadying 
panner. Hence Sma-rmy a. inclined to do 

Smart (smut), sb. IME. smierte, smerte, 
app. : OE. *smiertu, f. smeart SMART d. Cf. 
MLG., MDu. smerte, smarte, OHG. smerza, 
smerzo (G. schmerz).] 1. Sharp physical pain, 
esp. such as is caused by a stroke, sting, or 
wound. Also with a and pl. 2. Mental pain 
or suffering; grief, sorrow, affliction; some- 
times, suffering of the nature of punishment. 
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or retribution ME. 3. ellipt. = Swanr-MoNgy 
1802. 

1. He.. inflicted both corporall s. and i 
mulets upon them 1641. 2. The very Eye betta 
our inward s. COWLEY. 

Smart (smast), sb.' 1712. f. SMART a.] 
1. One who affects smartness in dress, man- 
ners, or talk. Now Hist. 2. Smartness in talk 
or writing 1845. 

Smart (småt), a. [Late OE. smeart, rel. to 
smeortan SMART v.; not repr. in the cognate 
languages.] I. +1. Of a whip, rod, ete, 
Inflicting or causing pain; sharp, biting, 
stinging 1671. tb. Severe or hard on or upon 
one —1048. 2. Of blows, strokes, etc.: Suffi- 
ciently hard or severe to cause pain ME. 13. 
Of pain, sorrow, wounds, etc.: Sharp, keen, 
painful, severe —1688. 4. words, etc.: 
Sharp, severe; cutting, acrimonious, Now 
rare. ME. 5. Brisk or vigorous; having a 
certain degree of intensity, force, strength, 
or quickness ME. 16. Sharp, abrupt, clearly 
outlined —1784. 7. Considerable (in number, 
amount, extent, etc.). Chiefly dial. and U.S. 
1839. 

2. How s. a lash that speech doth giue my Con- 
science? SHAKS. 3. The gospel. .threateneth them 
with the heaviest and smartest judgments BUN- 

gainst the Marriage in 

5. A s, and continued 
stuff it is KEATS, 
7. Madame. „left a 


II. I. Pert, forward, impudent (rare) —1007. 
2. Ot persons: Quick, active; prompt ME. 3. 
Clever, capable, adept; quick at devising, 
learning, looking after oneself, etc. In later 
use chiefly U.S. 1628. 4, Clever in talk or 
argument; good at repartee 1639. b, Of say- 
ings, etc.: Clever, pointed; witty 1656, 5. 
Alert and brisk; combining briskness with 
neatness or trimness of appearance 1602. b. 
Neatly and trimly dressed 1789. c, Of dress, 
ete.; Neat and trim; stylish 1716. 6. Fashion- 
able, elegant, esp. in a very high degree 1718. 

2. We were mighty s. getting under way 1809. 3. 
In America every s. man is expected to be able to 
do anything he turns his hand to 1888. A..8. 
catch at mid-on 1895. 4. b. He mistakes the ques- 
tion, that he may return a s. answer JOHNSON. 
5. The s. lads of the city march'd downe the streets 
1683, c. A collection of s.. . boots and shoes 1859. 
6. I have seen plenty of s. society 1881. Hence 
Smart, Sma:rt-ly advs., -ness. 

Smart (smàat), v. (OE. smeortan = MDu. 
smerten, (also mod.) smarten, OHG. smerzan 
(G. schmerzen), based on WGme. *smert- 
*smart- *smurt-, perh. rel. to L. mordére bite, 
Gr. ouepbvós, cuepBaMos terrible.] 1. intr, ot 
wounds, etc.: To be a source of sharp pain; 
to be acutely painful. 2. [With dative: To 
cause pain, be painful, to (a person, ete.) 
ME. b. With sbs., passing into trans.: To 
affect with pain or smarting ME. 3. intr. 
To feel sharp pain or distress; to a 
acutely or severely ME. b. To bear the 
penalty, to suffer severely, for some offence, 
etc. 1548. 

1. Here woundis sore did smerte 1400. 
smoke. .smarted the nose 1884. 3. Ct 5.110 
yet smarted with the last years War 1670, b. for 
has done us a wrong, and should be made to $. 
it 1884. 1 0 5 

Smarten (smüat'n), v. 1815. [f. SMA ed 
+ -EN*.] 1. trans. To make smart or 5 8 
Usu. with up. Also absol. 2. To brighten 
x smart sbt] L 
1693. (t. S. 58, soldiers 


for disable- 
d while on duty or 


orthelike 1749. 2. Money pai 
discharge of a recruit who has enli 
army 1760. b. Money paid on ace! 82 
cancelling or not fulfilling a bargain or 220 
ment, or in order to free oneself from £ ; 
disadvantage, recover some lapsed PT 
ete. 1818. d 
1. b. (U.S. law.) Smart-Money. - „Damages hy 
yond the value of a thing sued for, given de part 
in case of gross misconduct or cruelty e à Cer- 
of a defendant 1851. So Smarter them 
tificate given to wounded seamen enti 
to a pension or gratuity. 
Sma:rtweed. Chiefly dial. and 
If. Smarr sb." or d.] A name given 


S. 1787. 
UE species 


SMARTY 


of Polygonum, esp. the arsesmart or water- 
pepper, P. hydropiper. 

Smarty (sma-ati). U.S. 1880. [f. SMART d. 
II. 4 + *.] A would-be smart or witty per- 


son. 

Smash (sme), sb. 1779. [f, SMASH v.'] 
1, dial. or collog. A hard or heavy blow. b. 
Lawn-tennis. A hard and fast overhand volley 
1882. 2. A shivered or broken-up condition 
1708. Also fig. 3. A loud sound of breaking or 
crushing; & severe or extensive crushing, 
shivering, or breaking of anything, esp. ac- 
companied by à crashing sound; a violent 
collision or impact 1808. b. S.-up [f. verbal 
phr.], à complete smash 1858. 4. Commercial 
failure; stoppage through insolvency; bank- 
ruptey 1839. b. A crushing defeat or over- 
throw 1854. 5. An American beverage made 
of spirit, ice, water, sugar, and flavoured with 
mint 1859. 

2. He determined. .to go to s. like a hero 1807. 
Phr., to break, knock, etc. to 8. 4. b. It was a final s. 
to the enemy in the north BADEN-POWELL. 

Smash, sb.* Cant. 1795. (Cant, of unkn. 
origin.] Counterfeit coin. 

Smash (sme), v.' 1778. [prob. imit., 
combining sm- of smack and smite with -ash 
of earlier bash, mash, etc.] I. trans. To break 
(a thing) in pieces violently; to dash to 
pieces; to crush, shatter, or shiver. b. Book- 
binding. To flatten or compress (the sheets of 
a book) before binding 1875. 2. To dash or 
fling (a thing) with noise and violence; to 
batter; to cause to strike hard 1800. b. Lawn- 
Tennis. To strike (the ball) violently and 
swiftly in an overhand volley. Also absol. 
1882. 3. To defeat utterly; to crush com- 
pletely 1813. b. To render insolvent or bank- 
rupt 1857. 

1. The bottle is smashed, smashed to atoms! 
1851. absol. in phr. nd-grab, applied to rob- 
bery consisting of & hing shop windows and 
grabbing the goods: also, of the thief. 2. I'll s. 
your face in 1852. It is asked that their grinders 
may be smashed in, broken off, or dashed out 
12 5 3. A British expedition to ‘s.’ the Mahdi 


884. 

II. intr. 1. To move rapidly with shattering 
effect, dash violently, crash 1835. 2. collog. 
To fail financially; to be ruined. Also with 
‘up. 1839, 3. To break or fly in pieces 1904. 

2. A Glazier?—what if he should smash! Hoop, 
Phr. To go s. 

Smash, v.* Cant. 1811. [Goes with SMASH 
9b.] trans. To pass (counterfeit money). 
Hence Sma:sher?, one who passes or utters 
counterfeit coin or forged notes. 

Smasher! (smæ'fə1). 1794. [f. SMASH v. 
+ -ER.] 1. slang. Anything uncommon, 
extraordinary, or unusual, esp. unusually 
large or excellent. 2. collog. A severe or 
crushing reply, article, review, etc. 1828. 3. 
An appliance or machine which smashes or 
crushes; spec. a bookbinder's compressing- 
machine; a form of embossing-press 1822. 4. 
One who smashes 1884. 

Smatch (smietf), sb. (ME. smech, smach, 
app. an alt. of OE. smæc SMACK sb. under 
the infl. of Smarton v. (OE. smæććan).) = 
SMACK ah. So Smatch v. = SMACK v. 

Smatter (smt tab), v. ME. [Of unkn. 
origin.) t1. (rans. To dirty, smirch, pollute, 
defile —1000. 12. intr. To talk ignorantly or 
Superficially, to prate or chatter, of some- 
thing 1733. tb. Without const. —1691. 3. To 
have a slight or superficial knowledge or 
Practice of; to dabble, to be a smatterer (in 
or at something) 1530. 4, trans. To talk or 
nom without proper knowledge or proficiency 


2. b. Good Prudence, s, with your gossip, go 
1928170 man can but s. in E or fever lan- 
unges 1573. 4. The barber matters Latin, I Te: 
Knowledge; ONS. Hence Sma-tter sb. superficial 
Si ledge; a smattering. In pl., scraps, trifles. 
, matterer (smu-toroi). 1519. [f. SMATTER 
ani , l. One who has only a slight or 
‘Uperficial knowledge of (now rare) or in a 
pd a dabbler. Also used without const. 
pomarttering, vbl. sb. 1538. (k. SMATTER 
2985 ING'.] 1. A slight or superficial knowl- 
disco in or of something. 12. The action of 
(i EL or studying superficially (rare) 


i. A s. of ‘scholarship’ 187 i 
y ip' 1874. 2. I would advise 
1009 to leave off this dabblingand s. in Philosophy 
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Smear (smi*1) sb. [In sense 1 OE. smeoru 
= OFris. smere, OS., OHG. smero (Du. smeer, 
G. schmer), ON. smjor, Goth. smairpr; cogn. 
with Gr. lugo ointment, opps EMERY. In 
later senses from the vb.] tl. Fat, grease, 
lard; ointment —1648. 2, A mark, smudge, 
or stain made by smearing, or suggestive of 
this; a layer or patch of some substance ap- 
plied by smearing 1611. b. A small quantity 
of some substance smeared upon a slide for 
microscopical investigation 1903. 3. a. An 
application for smearing sheep 1802. b. 
Pottery. A mixture used for glazing 1875. 

2. Roof, and walls. .abounding in old smears of. . 
red-lead, and damp DICKENS. 

Smear (smi*a), v. [OE. smierwan, corresp. 
to MLG. smeren, OHG. smirwen (G. schmie- 
ren), ON. smyrva, smyrja Gme. *smerwjan; 
see prec.] I. trans. To anoint with oil, 
chrism, etc., as a symbolic ceremony. In 
later use only contemptuous. 2. To anoint, 
to rub or daub (a part of the body) with oil, 
grease, etc. Said also of the oil, etc. OE. 3. 
To anoint medicinally; to treat (a wound, 
etc.) with a copious application of some thick 
or greasy medicament OE. b. To SALVE 
(sheep). late ME. 4, To spread, daub, cover 
thickly or in patches with some unctuous, 
greasy, sticky, or dirty substance. Occas. 
said of the substance. Also without const. 
OE. b. techn. To glaze (pottery) by a process 
of evaporation 1839. 5. To lay on in a thick or 
greasy layer ME. 6. To rub out with a smear 
or smudge; to rub or draw in a smeary 
manner 1840. 

2. The Groom. .stript for Wrestling, smears his 
Limbs with Oyl DRYDEN. 4. Slugs, pinched with 
hunger, smear'd the slimy wall 1763. fig. People 
smearing each other over with stupid flattery 


1847. 

Smear-dab. 1769. [perh. f. SMEAR sb. or 
v.] A variety of dab, also called lemon or 
smooth dab. 
lus due to its being frequently covered with slime 


Smeared (mind), ppl. a. 1584. [f. SMEAR 
v. + -EDL] Dirtied or soiled by smearing; 
bedaubed. b. S. dagger, a species of moth, 
Apatella oblinita 1883. 

Smeary (smi*-ri), a. 1529. [f. SMEAR sb. 
or v. + I.] 1. Marked or characterized by 
smears; bedaubed, begrimed. 2. Tending to 
smear or soil; of a greasy or unctuous nature 
1582. Hence Smea-riness. 

Smeath (smip). local. 1622. [Obscurely 
rel. to SMEE, SMEW.] The smee. Also s. duck. 

Smectite (sme-ktait). 1811. [f. Gr. ounerls 
+ -ITE! 2 b.] Min. A kind of fuller's earth. 

Smectymnuan (smekti-mniuàn), sb. and d. 
1640. [f. Smectymnuus, a fictitious name 
made out of the initials of the five authors of 
An Answer to a Book, etc. (1640, A. sb. 
One or other of the authors of the work 
published under the name of Smectymnuus; 
also, one who accepted the views of these 
writers. B. adj. Pertaining to, connected 
with, or characteristic of, the Smectymnuans 
1673. 

Smeddum, variant of SMITHAM. 

Smee (smi). dial. and U.S. 1668. [Ob- 
scurely rel. to SMEATH, SMEW.] A name for 
the smew, widgeon, pochard, and scaup- 
duck. 


Smeek (mik), v. Latterly Se. and tnorth. 
[OE. sméocan str. vb. = MDu. smieken, 
grade var. of OE. smocian SMOKE v.] t1. intr. 
To emit smoke —1440. 2. (rans. To fumigate; 
to suffocate OE. 

Smeeth (smip, smit), a. and sb. Obs. exc. 
dial. [OE. Smd he, smépe ( S hi.) rel. to 
smóp SMOOTH a.] A. adj. Smooth; free from 
roughness. B. sb. A level space. E. Anglian 
dial.1440. Hence Smeeth v. trans. to make 
smooth. . 

Smegma (sme-gmii). 1819. [L. (Pliny) — 
Gr. oufyue detergent, f. base of ouńxew rub, 
cleanse.) Phys. A sebaceous secretion, esp. 
that found under the prepuce. 

Smell (smel), sb. ME. If. SMELL v.] 1. 
The sense of which the nose is the organ; the 
faculty of smelling. Now usu. in sense, organ, 
ete., of s. 2. That property of things which 
affects the olfactory organ; odour, perfume, 
aroma; stench, stink ME. 3. fig. A trace, 
suggestion, or tinge of something. Also with- 
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out article, or with adj. 1475. 4. An act of 
smelling; a sniff 1560. 

1. [have no s. yet, but my cold something better 
SWIFT. 2. There was such a rich s. of pines 1847. 
"There was a nasty s. about the premises 1885, 3. 
Without the least s. or tang of imperfection 
BUNYAN. 

Smell (smel) v. IME. smelle, also smiille, 
smille, pointing to OE. *smiellan, *smyllan, 
of which no cognates are known.] I. trans. 
1. To have perception of (an object, odour, 
etc.) by means of the olfactory sense. b. To 
inhale the odour or scent of (a thing); to sniff 
at; to examine in this way 1830. 2. To per- 
ceive as if by smell; to suspect, to have an 
inkling of; to divine. late ME. 3. To search 
or find out by, or as by, the sense of smell 
1538. 4. To distinguish (one thing from 
another)by the sme111582. 5. To find or make 
(one's way) by the sense of smell 1605. 

1. Paris Wo be smelt five miles before you arrive 
atit 1779. To s. powder, to have actual experience 
of fighting. To s. a rat: see RAT sb. 1. 2. The 
people never smelt the cheat 1798. To s. the 
ground, of ships, to slacken speed as the water 
becomes shallower. 3. The Scots folks have an 
excellent nose to s. out their Countryfolks 1750. 
5. Go thrust him out at gates, and let him s. His 
way to Douer SHAKS. 

II. intr. 1. To exercise, employ, make use of, 
the sense of smellin relation to a specified ob- 
ject. Const. at, of (now U.S.), or to. ME. 2. 
Without const. To possess or exercise the 
sense of smell; to be able to perceive odours, 
or to be engaged in doing this ME. 

1. She smelt at her salts, and soon recovered that 
weakness READE. 2. It will be the object of this 
Committee. .to go smelling in Shoreditch 1898. 

III. 1. intr. To give out, send forth, or ex- 
hale an odour; to have a smell, scent, etc. 
ME. b. spec. To give out an offensive odour; 
to stink. late ME. 2. To exhale or emit the 
odour of, to smell of, something. Also rarely 
on (now dial.) 1526. b. To have a touch, 
tinge, or suggestion of something 1526. 3, 
trans. To have or emit a smell of (something) 
1586. 

1. Hee smels like a fish SHAKS. b. If he reach old 
Age. his Breath smells 1684. fig. Oh my offence is 
ranke, it smels to heauen SHAKS, 2. One of the. . 
men already smells of sherry DICKENS. b. Praises 
in an enemy are superfluous, or s. of craft, MILT. 
Phr, To s. of the candle, lamp, oil, etc., of literar: 
work, to show signs of being laboured and arti- 
ficial, 3. He smels April and May SHAKES. 

Smeller (smeloi. 1519. [f. SMELL v. + 
Anl.] 1, One who has or exercises the sense 
of smell; one who smells ow, 2. A feeler; a 
slender tactile organ, hair, etc.; esp. one of. 
the whiskers of a cat 1665. 3. slang. a. The 
nose; pl. the nostrils 1700. b. A blow on the 
nose; hence, a hard blow of any kind 1824. 

Sme'll-feast. 1519. [f. SMELL v. (or sb.) + 
Feast sb.) 1. One who scents out where feast- 
ing is to be had; one who comes uninvited to 
share in a feast; a parasite, a greedy sponger. 
Now arch. b. attrib. Parasitic, sponging 1500. 
2. ‘A feast at which the guests are supposed 
to feed upon the odors only of the viands’ 


864. 

1. The Smell-feasts rouse them at the hint There's 
cookery in a certain dwelling-place BROWNING. 

Smellfungus (sme-ljfo:ngds). Pl. -fungi. 
1807. [Sterne’s name for Smollett, with refer- 
ence to the captious tone of Smollett’s Travels 
through France and Italy (1760).] A discon- 
tented person; a grumbler, faultfinder. 

Smelling (sme-lin), vbl. sb. ME. If. SMELL 
v. + -ING'.] 1. The sense of smell. b. The act 
or fact of smelling. Also with out. 1509. 12. 
Odour, scent, smell—1611. 

attrib.: S.- bottle, a phial or small bottle for con- 
taining smelling-salts or Won ready for use; 
-salts, a preparation of carbonate of ammonia and 
scent for smelling, used as a restorative in cases. of 
faintness or headache. So Smelling ppl. a. 
(chiefly in SWEET-SMELLING). 

Smell-less (sme-llés), a. 1612. [f. SMELL 
sb. + -LESS.] 1, Giving out no smell; scent- 
less. 2, Having no sense of smell 1873. 

Smell-smock. 1550. f. SMELL v. + 
Swock sb.] fl. A licentious man —1673. 2. 
Dial. name for various plants 1876. 

Smelly (sme-li) a. 1862. [f. SMELL sb. or 
v. + I.] Emitting a bad smell or smells; 


stinking. ` 
Smelt (smelt), sb. (OE. smelt, smylt (in AL. 
smeltus XIII, smylius XIV), obscurely rel. to 
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similar Continental names for species of fish; 
ef. SMOLT.] 1. A smallfish, Osmerus eparlanus, 
allied to the salmon, and emitting a peculiar 
odour; the sparling or spirling. b. A fish of a 
related species, esp. O. mordax of the Ameri- 
can coast 1836. c. Applied to the atherine or 
sand-smelt and other small fishes 1776. 12. 
transf. A simpleton —1025. 

Smelt (smelt) v. 1548. [- MLG., MDu. 
smelten = OHG. smelzan (G. schmelzen), wk. 
trans. vb. corresp. to str. intr., f. *smelt-, var. 
of the base of MELT v.] trans. To fuse or melt 
(ore, ete.) in order to extract the metal; to ob- 
tain or produce (metal) by this means. Hence 
Sme-ltery, a place where ores are smelted. 

Smelt-, the stem of SMELT v. in comb., as 
s.-furnace, -house, -mill, places where 
smelting is carried on. 

Smelter (meter, sb. 1455. [f. SMELT v. 
+ -ER'.] 1. One who smelts; a workman en- 
gaged in smelting; an owner of smelting- 
works. 2. Smelting-works; a smeltery. orig. 
U.S, 1877. 

Smelting (smeltip) vbl. sb. 1531. [f. 
SMELT v. -- -ING'.] The action of SMELT v. 
Also attrib., as s. furnace, works, etc. 

Smew (smiü). 1074. [Obscurely rel. to 
SMEE and SMEATH, Du. smient, Tsmeente, LG. 
smént widgeon, G. schmi-, schmü-, schmeiente 
small wild duck (enfe duck).] A saw-billed 
duck (Mergus or Mergellus albellus) belonging: 
to the merganser group; the white nun. The 
female is the red-headed s. 

tSmi-cker, a. [OE. smicer; cf. OHG. smeh- 
har, smechar.] Beautiful, handsome —1639. 
Hence Smi:cker v. Sc. inir. to look amor- 
ously or wantonly; to smile or smirk. 

Smicket (smi-két). Now dial. 1085. [app. 
dim. of Smock sb.] A woman's smock or che- 
mise; a small smock, 

Smift. 1839. [Of unkn. origin.) Mining. A 
kind of fuse or slow match used in blasting, 

Smilacin (smoilüsin) 1836. [- Fr. smil- 
acin, f. smilac-, stem of SMILAX + INI. ] Chem. 
Parillin. 

Smilax (smoileks) 1601. [- L. smilax 
(Pliny) — Gr. outAo£ bindweed.] Bot. I. A large 
genus of liliaceous plants typical of the order 
Smilaceæ, or a species of this genus, the tuber- 
ous rootstocks of which constitute the sar- 
saparilla of commerce. 2. A climbing species 
of asparagus, Myrsiphyllum asparagoides, 
much used for decorative purposes 1870. 

Smile (smoil), sb. 1502. [t. SMILE v.] 1. 
An act of smiling; a slight and more or less 
involuntary movement of the countenance 
expressive of pleasure, amusement, affection, 
etc., or of amused contempt, disdain, in- 
credulity, etc. (the characteristic features are 
a brightening of the eyes and an upward 
curving of the corners of the mouth). 2. 
42555 A drink, esp. of whisky. orig. U.S. 

1. This sweet intercourse Of looks and smiles 
Mint. transf. and fig, Methought I stood not in the 
8. of Heauen SHAKS. Turn, Fortune, turn thy 
wheel with s. or frown TENNYSON. Hence Smi-let 
(rare) a little or slight s. 

Smile (smoil, v. ME. [perh. of Scand. 
origin (cf. Sw. smila, Da. smile); a parallel 
form is OHG. *smilan (in pr. pple. smilenter), 
MHG. smielen; f. (with l-suffix) the base repr. 
by forms cited s.v. SMIRK.] I. intr. 1. Of 
persons: To give to the features or face a look 
expressive of pleasure or amusement, or of 
amused disdain, scorn, etc. (see prec.). 2. a. 
To look on, upon, at, or to a person with a 
smile or pleasant expression. late ME. b. To 
look on or upon one with favour, approval, 
or encouragement ME. c. To show by the 
features one's amusement (or pleasure) at 
something, late ME. 3. Of physical features, 
things, etc.: To have or present an agreeable 
or pleasing aspect 1594. 4. (U.S.) slang. To 
have or take a drink 1858. 

1. Some that s., haue in their hearts I feare Mil- 
lions of Mischeefes SHAKS. /ransf. and fig. Then 
let me not pass Occasion which now smiles MILT. 
The flower that smiles today Tomorrow dies 
SHELLEY, 2. a. His mother on him smil'd 
HOBBES, b. Circumstances. seemed to s. on the 


project 1878. 3. Cheard with the grateful n 
old Ocean smiles MILT. yi em 


II. I. a. To bring or convert into a specified 
condition by smiling. Const. in, into, out of, 
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ete. 1588. b. To dismiss, get rid of, drive away 
(something) with a smile or smiles; to while 
away (time), dry up (tears), in or by smiling 
1760. 12. To deride, laugh at. SHAKS. 3. a. 
To exhibit, indicate, or express by smiling; to 
grant, bestow, etc., with a smile 1646. b. 
With cogn. obj.: To give (a smile, esp. one of 
& specified kind) 1837. 

1. a. He does s. his face into more lynes, then is 
in the new Mappe SHAKS. b. A woman's reputa- 
tion must not be smiled away 1885. 3. a. She 
smiled disbelief 1880. b. Mr. Weller junior smiled 
a filial smile DICKENS. Hence Smi-ling-ly adv., 
ness. 

Smileless (smoi-llés) a. 1719. Uf. SMILE 
sb. + -LESS.] 1. Of persons, etc.: Exhibiting 
no smile; never smiling; grave, severe. b. Of 
words: Uttered without a smile 1810. 2. 
Devoid of brightness or cheerfulness; dark, 
dull, cheerless 1858. 

Smiler (smoi-loz). late ME. If. SMILE v. + 
ARI. ] 1. One who smiles. 2. slang. A kind 
of shandy-gaff 1892. 

Smirch (smóatf), v. 1495. [Of unkn. origin.] 
1. trans. Of things: To make dirty, soil, 
sully, or discolour (something) by contact 
or touch. 2. Of persons (or animals); To 
stain or befoul (the face, person, reputation, 
etc.) with or by means of something dirty, 
foul, or defamatory 1600. 

1. fig. Lower thoughts as well as lower passions 
..8. the human soul TROLLOPE. 2. Ile put my 
selfe in poore and meane attire, And with a kinde 
of vmber s. my face SHAKS. Hence Smirch sb. 
a dirty mark or smear, a stain; that which 
smirches or dirties. 

mirk (smózk), sb. 1500. [f. SMIRK v.] 
An affected or simpering smile; a silly, con- 
ceited, smiling look. 

He has the canonical s., and the filthy clammy 
palm of a chaplain WYCHERLEY. Hence Smi'rky 
CE and U.S, smart, neat, smiling; of the nature 
ofa s. 

Smirk (smóik) a. and adv. 1530. [app. 
f. SMIRK v., but perh. partly suggested by 
SMICKER d.] A. adj. Neat, trim, spruce in 
dress or appearance; pleasant, agreeable. 
Also U.S., smug. Now chiefly dial. 

Seest, how brag yond Bullocke beares, So smirke, 
80 smoothe, his pricked eares? SPENSER. 

1B. adv. Smirkingly. HEY WOOD. 

Smirk (smóik) v. (OE. smearcian, 
smercian, (with k-formative) f. *smar- *smer- 
(*smir- repr. by OE. smerian laugh at, 
bi|smer, bilsmerian scorn, *smZre in gàl|- 
smēre given to frivolous laughter, OHG. 
smierón (G. tschmieren) smile. Cf. SMILE v.] 
1. intr. To smile; in later use, to smile in an 
affected, self-satisfied, or silly manner; to 
simper. 2, trans. To utter with a smirk. 
BROWNING, 

1.The young perfumer came, smirking and scrap- 
ing, into the room MME. D’ARBLAY. Hence 
Smi-rker. Smi-rkingly adv. in a smirking man- 
ner, 

Smite (smoit), sb. ME. [f. next.] A stroke 
or heavy blow with a weapon, the hand, etc., 
or the sound made by this. Now chiefly rhet. 

Smite (smoit), v. Pa. t. smote (smó*t), 
tsmit. Pa. pple. smitten (smit'n) smit 
(arch.), tsmote. [OE. sm n smear, pollute 
= OFris. smita, OS. bismitan, MLG., MDu. 
smiten (Du. smijten), OHG. smizan smear (G. 
schmeissen throw, fling), Goth. bi|smeitan, 
ga|smeitan smear :- Gmc. *smitan.] I. trans. 
1. To administer a blow to (a person, etc.) 
with the hand, a stick, or the like; to strike 
or hit; to beat or buffet; to slap or smack. 
Now rhet. and rare. b. To strike with the 
foot (for spur). Also said of the foot. Now 
rhet. or poet. ME. c. To strike or touch (a 
harp, ete.) so as to produce musical sounds. 
Now poet. late ME. 2. Of the Deity, in or 
after biblical use: To visit with death, de- 
struction, or overthrow; to afflict or punish in 
some signal manner OE. 3. To strike with a 
weapon, etc., so as to inflict serious injury or 
death ME. b. In or after Biblical use: To 
strike, or strike down, in battle; to kill, slay 
ME. 4. a. Of hail, lightning, flame, ete.: To 
Strike and injure; to destroy, blast. late ME. 
b. To beat or dash against (something) 1440. 
c. Of sunlight, etc.: To beat or shine strongly 
upon 1588. 5. Of diseases, distempers, etc.: 
To attack or affect suddenly or grievously. 
Freq. in pa. pple., and const. by or with (a 
malady, etc.). ME. 6. To infect, imbue, im- 
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press, strike suddenly or strongly with some 
feeling or sentiment. Chiefly in pa. pple, 
ME. 7. Of the heart, conscience, ete. : To dis- 
compose or disquiet (one); to affect. painfully, 
late ME. b. To distress or perturb (a person, 
the mind, conscience, etc.) 1470, 8. To strike 
or impress (the mind, ete.) favourably or 
attractively. Chiefly in pa. pple. and const, 
with. 1668. b. To inspire or inflame with love; 
to enamour. Chiefly in pa. pple. (smitten, 
also joc. smit) and const. with or by. 1663, 

1. The Case was the same with Asa in his Anger, 
when he smote the Prophet 1675. c. Then smyte 
your tabur, and cry huff, huff, huff and make the 
fowle to spryng 1486. 2. The Lorde smote him, 80 
yt he dyed COVERDALE 1 Sam. 25:38. 3. I am 80 
deeply smitten thro' the helm That without help 
I cannot last till morn TENNYSON. Phr, To 8... 
hip and thigh: see HIP sb.‘ 4. b. With the din Smit- 
ten, the precipices rang aloud WORDSW. c. As thy 
eye beames, when their fresh rayse haue smot The 
night of dew SHAKS. 6. Wit strang dred he smiton 
was ME. 7. Dauids heart smote him, because he 
had cut off Sauls skirt 1 Sam. 24:5. 8. Smit with 
the beauty of so fair a scene COWPER, b. Phillis 
one Day..smote the Heart of a gay West-Indian 
STEELE. 

II. trans. 1. To strike or cut off (the head, a 
limb, ete.) with a slashing blow ME. b. To 
strike or knock, to drive or force with a blow 
or stroke, away, back, from, off, out, over, eto. 
ME. 2. To knock, beat, or strike down, to the 
earth or ground ME. 3. a. To hew, cut, chop, 
or break in pieces, fragments, etc, ME. b. 
To bring into a certain condition by, or as by, 
striking (rare) ME. 4. To strike, deal, or give 
(a blow, stroke, etc.) ME. 5. To drive, ham- 
mer, knock, strike (a thing) with some degree 
of force against, into, on, ctc. something else 
ME. b. To strike, dash, or clap together or 
against each other ME. f6. a. To make or 
contract (an agreement, etc.) 1596. tb. To 
strike or coin (money) —1535. 

2. Surely they are smitten downe before vs 
Judges 20:89. 3. b. If we look not wisely on the 
Sun it self, it smites us into darknes Miu. 5. Then 
Tael. went softly vnto him, and smote the naile 
into his temples Judges 4:21. 

III. absol. or intr. 1. To deal or give a blow 
or blows; to strike, deliverstrokes. Also with 
advs. as on, out. ME. b. To strike with a 
hammer in doing smith-work; now spec. to 
Strike with the sledge. late ME. 12. To come 
together in conflict 1590. b. To come together 
with some degree of force; to strike or dash 
on or against something ME. 3, To strike, to 
pass or penetrate, in, into, or through some- 
thing ME. 

1. Satan; “Saw where the Sword of Michael smote 
MILT, 2. b. The heart melteth, and the knees 8. 
together Nahum 2:10. 3. But Arthur. Felt the 
light of her eyes into his life S. on the sudden 
TENNYSON. Hence Smitten ppl. a. that has been 
beaten or struck. j 

Smiter (smoitoi. ME. If. prec. + -ER^J 
1. One who smites; a beater, striker. 12. A 
weapon with which one smites; a sword, : 
scimitar. (Partly suggested by simiter ‘scimi 
tar’.) —1048. 3. A variety of fancy pigeon 


1608. " 
Smith (emip), sb. [OE. smip = ORE 


smith, MDu. smit, (also mod.) smid, € 125 
smid (G. schmied, tschmid), ON. smiðr 15 
Gmc. *smipaz (in Goth. aiza|smipa onen 
smith)] One who works in iron or othe 
metals; esp. a blacksmith or farrier; 4 5 
hammerman. Freq. in combs., as blacks 
copper-, silver-, whitesmith. S 
Smith (smip) v. [OE. smipian — om 
OHG. smipon, ON. smida, Goth. ga|smipom 
f. the sb.] 1. trans. To make, construct, 57 
fashion (a weapon, iron implement, ete 
forging; to forge or smithy. b. To deat u 
by heating and hammering; to hann 2 
beat (a blade, etc.) on an anvil. late M 7555 
intr. To work at the forge; to practise sm! 
work ME, 8 i or 
. b. e blade is smithed, 
beaten onan anvil 1851, "Hence Smirther (ra) 
as.; a hammerman. am). 
Smitham (smi-dim), smeddum (sme 
[OE. smed(e)ma fine flour, meal, of unkn. 
origin; later assim. to SMITH sb. or v.] 1. 
fine powder. 2. Mining. The finest lead oF? 
usu. passed through a sieve, and afterwar 
ground to powder 1653. 3. Sc. Spirit, energy 
go 1790. 
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Smithcraft. 1755. [f. SMITH sb. + CRAFT 
sb.) The work, craft, or art of a smith. 

Smithereens (smideri-nz), sb. pl. collog. 
and dial. 1841. [f. next, with Trish dim. 
suffix -EEN'.] Small fragments; atoms. Usu. 
in phrases to knock (eto. ) to or into, to go to, s. 

Smithers (smi-ðəız), sb. pl. Also sing. 
collog. and dial. 1847. [Of unkn. origin.] = 

rec. 
PSmithery (smi'pəri). 1625. [f. SMITH sb. 
+ -ERY.] I. The trade, occupation, or art of 
a smith; smithcraft, smith-work. 2, The 
forge or workshop of a smith; a smithy; esp. 
in British Admiralty dockyards, the building 
in which smith-work is done 1755. 

1. fig. From. this sonorous s. of harsh words. . 
nothing adequate emerged DE QUINCEY. 

Smithfield (smi-pfild). 1599. [Name of a 
locality in London (orig. Smethefeld, f. 
SMEETH d.), long celebrated as a market for 
cattle, etc., and now the central meat- 
market.] 1. A cattle- or meat-market (rare). 
12. S. bargain, a sharp or roguish bargain, or 
one in which the purchaser is deceived; also 
transf., a mercenary marriage —1775. 

2. To find myselfe made a mere S. bargain of at 
last! SHERIDAN. 

Smithing (smi-pin), vbl. sb. ME. If. SMITH 
v. + -ING'.] The action of SMITH v.; the art, or 
process of fashioning or forging metals; 
forging. 

Smithsonite (smi-psonoit). 1835. [Named 
after James Smithson (1765-1829), who dis- 
tinguished it from calamine; see -ITE' 2 b.] 
Min. 1. Silicate of zinc. 2. U. S. Carbonate of 
zine 1856. 

Smithy (smi-oh, sb. Also Sc. and n. dial. 
smiddy. ME. [- ON. smiðja, corresp. to 
OR. smippe (surviving in early ME. smip(p)e), 
OFris. smithe, MLG. smede (smee), MDu. 
smisse (Du. smidse), OHG. smidda, smitta 
(G. schmiede).] 1. The workshop of a smith; 
a blacksmith’s shop. Also occas., a portable 
forge. 2, Smitheraft (rare) 1804. 

1. His blazing Locks. .hiss’d, like red hot Iron 
within the S. drown’d DRYDEN. Hence Smithy 
ET pou. to forge or smith; intr. to practise smith- 

Smi'ttle, a. n. dial. and Sc. 1583. [f. dial. 
smit (f. the weak grade of OE. smitan SMITE 


v.) + -LE 1.] Infectious; contagious. So 
Smi'ttle v. trans. to infect. 
Smock (smok), sb. [OE. smoc = OHG. 


8moccho, ON. smokkr (perh. f. Eng.); rel. to 
MHG. gesmuc (G. schmuck ornament); 
parallel to forms based on *smüg-, viz. OE. 
smigan creep, MHG. smiegen, ON. smjúga 
creep into, put on a garment, OE. £|smogu 
snake’s skin, smygel(s burrow. Cf. SMUGGLE.] 
1. A woman's undergarment; a shift or 
chemise. Now arch. or dial. tb. Used 
allusively to denote a woman or womankind 
1603. 2, = SMOCK-FROCK 1831. 

jt Neare is my petticoat but.nearer is my s. 1639. 
P he colonel gave a s. for the Young wenches to run 
for 1722, 

attrib, and Comb.: s.-face, a pale and smooth or 
effeminate face; a person having a face of this de- 
scription; so -faced a.; race, a race in which as. 
Was offered as a prize to be run for by women or 


girls, Hence Smo% i 
chemie. mo-ckless a, having no s. or 


Smock (smok), v. 1614. [f. the sb.] fl. 
trans. To render effeminate or womanish. 
SYLVESTER. 12, intr. To consort with women 
USE 3. trans. To dress in a smock 1847. 
E Needlework, To gather by means of sewing 

‘one in lines crossing each other diagonally at 
Tegular intervals after a honeycomb pattern 
Samon on smock-frocks 1888. Freq. in vbl. 
8). (coner. the pattern so formed). Hence 

Sucher, one who smocks blouses, etc. 

eee frock, 1800. [Sock sb.] A loose- 
+ ng garment of coarse linen or the like, 
b orn by farm-labourers over or instead of a 
1 and usu. reaching to mid-leg or lower. 
i ence Smo-ck-frocked (frokt) a. wearing a 

Smokable (smó«küb'), a. and sb. Also 
an Keable, 1839. [f. SMOKE v. + -ABLE.] A. 
[eue 8 ES smoked; fit or suitable for 
smoked 1849. sb. pl. Things which may be 
T NUT (smó*k), sb. [OE. smoca, f. the wk. 
Si ade of the base repr. by OE. sméocan 

MEEK v, To a different grade (*smauk-) 


fiy smoketh 1548. 2. 
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belong MDu. smoock (Du. smook), (M)LG. 
smõk, MHG. smouch (G. schmauch) and OE. 
sméoc, etc.] 1. The visible volatile product 
given off by burning or smouldering sub- 
stances. b. transf. The pollen of the yew 
when scattered in a cloud 1868. 2. With a 
and pl. A volume, cloud, or column of smoke. 
In Amer. and Austr. use spec. one serving 
as a signal sign of an encampment, etc. 
late ME. b. The smoke arising from a 
particular hearth or fireplace; hence, a 
hearth, fire-place, house. Now rare. 1591, 
3. Fume or vapour caused by the action of 
heat on moisture. late ME. b. A mist, fog, 
or miasma 1648. 4. a. Tobacco. Now rare 
or Obs. 1612, b. A cigar or cigarette 1882. 5. 
[f. the vb.] A spell of smoking tobacco, etc. 
1837. 6. Capes., a cheap kind of brandy drunk 
in South Africa 1849, 

2. We. leave them a sign to know where we are 
by making one or more great Smoaks 1697. 5. 
Eager for a s. and a talk 1837. 

Phrases. There is no fire without s. and no 8. with- 
out fire (see FIRE sb. I b). tOut of the s. into the fire, 
smother, etc., out of a small danger into a great 
one. To sell s. (after L. fumum vendere), to swindle. 
To come to, end in, vanish into, 8., to come to noth- 
ing, be without result. Like 8., very quickly, 
rapidly. 

attrib. and Comb., as s.-cloud, -ring, -wreath,; 
8. flue, funnel; 8.-blue, -grey (used as sbs. or adjs.); 
8. quartz, smoky quartz; 8.-consumer, -consuming; 
8.-proof, -tight adjs. 

Special combs.: s.-arch U.S., the s.-box of a 
locomotive; -bomb = S.-BALL; -box techn, a 
chamber in a steam boiler between the flues and 
the chimney-stack; in a locomotive placed at the 
base of the funnel; -farthing Hisi. an offering 
made at Whitsuntide by the householders of a 
diocese to the cathedral church; also, a hearth- 
tax; -glass, an eyepiece of smoked glass; s. 
helmet, a helmet used by firemen, enabling the 
wearer to see and breathe freely in the midst of 
smoke; -house, a room in a tannery, heated by 
smouldering spent tan, where hides are unhaired ; 
& house or room used for curing meat, fish, etc., 
by means of s.; -sail (Naut.), a small sail put up 
to prevent the s. of the galley from being blown 
aft; -screen Mù., s. diffused to hide operations; 
test, a method of testing the state of drains and 

ipes by means of s.; -tree, the Venetian sumach, 
Rhus cotinus, which has a feathery inflorescence 
suggestive of s.; also, the American species Rhus 
cotinoides. 

Smoke (smó*k), v. [OE. smocian, f. smoca 
SMOKE sb. To a different grade (*smauk-) of 
the base belong (M)Du., (M)LG. smoken, LG. 
smóken, G. schmauchen, schmüuchen. See 
prec. and SMEEK v.] I. 1. intr. To produce or 
give forth smoke. b. Of a room, chimney, 
lamp, etc.: To be smoky, to emit smoke, as 
the result of imperfect draught or improper 
burning 1063. 2. To give off or send up 
vapour, dust, spray, eto.; esp. to steam. late 
ME. b. To rise, spread, or move, like smoke 
1595. c. To ride, drive, sail, etc., at a rapid 
pace or great speed. Const. along (prep. or 
adv.) 1697. +3, To smart, to suffer severely 
1773. 
1. The houses fired and smoking farre of 1591. 
„ Where hertes still burne and malice continu- 
Roue 
iks to s. COWPER. C. ud of his Steeds he 
En along the Field DRYDEN. 3. Now I am 
resolv'd I win go see 'em, or some-body shall 
smoak for't DRYDEN. _ 

II. 1. trans. To fumigate (a person, place, 
eto.), esp. as a means of disinfecting OE. b. 
To expose or subject to smoke, so as to suffo- 
cate, stupefy, or make uncomfortable OE. c. 
To fill with, expose to, smoke, esp. 80 as to 
blacken, discolour, or render obscure 1011. d. 
To cure or preserve (bacon, fish, etc.) by ex- 
posure to smoke; to smoke-dry 1757. 2. To 
drive out or away by means of smoke 1593. 3. 
To get an inkling of, to smell or suspect (a 
plot, design, etc.). Also absol. Now arch. 
1608. 4. To make fun of, to jest at; to ridicule, 
panter, or quiz (a person). Now arch. 1700. 
5. To observe, take note of, ‘twig’. Now 

N. 1715. 

4. I was smoaking a musty roome SHAKS. b. 
They then s. the bees until they are stupid 1900. 
c. I copy pictures and he smokes them. and sells 
them as old masters 1883. 2. Till we s. out of his 
earths the old fox Louis Scorr. 4. We hated her 
and smoked her and baited her and..drove her 
away KEATS. 5. Kit, s. his eyes, how they glare 
1826. 

III. 1. intr. To inhale (and expel again) the 
fumes of tobacco, etc., from a pipe, cigar, or 
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cigarette 1617. 2. trans. To use (tobacco, etc.) 
as material for smoking 1687. b. To use (a 
pipe, cigar, etc.) in the act of smoking: to take 
(so many whifis) 1706, 3. To wear out, waste 
(away), bring inio a certain state, etc., by 
smoking tobacco or some similar substance 
1004. 4. intr. Of a pipe: To admit of being 
smoked 1883. 

1. Smoking vehemently on his black stump of a 
pipe CARLYLE. 2. The bandits’ custom of smokin; 

anghi (wild hemp) 1878, b. See, I have smoki 
out your cigar 1842. 3. Sweet youth, Smoake not 


thy time 1617. 

Smo-ke-ball. 1753. [SMOKE sb.] 1, Mil. 
A projectile filled with a preparation which, 
when ignited, sends out clouds of smoke, 
used to conceal military operations, ete. 2. 
A ball used in trap-shooting, which, when 
struck by a shot, emits a puff of smoke 1881. 

Smo:ke-black, sb. 1712. [BLACK sb. 2.] 
A form of lamp-black obtained by the com- 
bustion of resinous materials. 

Smo-ke-dry, v. 1704. [SMOKE &b.] I. trans. 
To dry or cure (meat, fish, etc.) by exposure 
to smoke. 2. inir. To become dried by the 
action of smoke 1855. So Smo:ke-dried 
ppl. a. 1653. 

Smo:ke-hole. ME. [SMOKE sb.] The vent 
or external orifice of a flue; a hole in the roof 
of a hut through which the smoke of the fire 
escapes. b. = FUMAROLE 1899. 

Smo:ke-jack. 1675. [Jack sb. II. I.] An 
apparatus for turning a roasting-spit, fixed 
inachimney and setin motion by the current 
of air passing up this. 

Smokeless (smó"-klés), a. 1582. [f. SMOKE 
Sb. + -LESS.] 1. Emitting or producing no 
smoke, 2, Free from, clear of, smoke 1631, 

1. Tenants with sighs the smoakless tow’rs survey 
Porz. 2. The sun shines. .in s. mackerel-sky CAR- 
LYLE. Hence Smo:keless-ly adv., -ness. 

Smoker (smó"koi). 1599. [f. SMOKE v. 
+ -ER'.] 1, One who cures fish, bacon, etc., 
by means of smoke. 2. Something which 
emits smoke; e.g. a chimney, locomotive, 
ete. 1700. 3. One who smokes tobacco, 
opium, or thelike 1617. 4. a. A railway car- 
riage or compartment assigned for the use of 
those travellers who wish to smoke 1883. b. A 
concert at which smoking is permitted 1891. 

Smo:ke-stack. 1802. [STACK sb. 4 b.] 1. 
U.S. a. The funnel of a steamboat. b. The 
chimney of a locomotive 1875. 2. The chim- 
ney of a stove; a chimney-stack 1871. 

Smoking (smóvkip), vbl. sb. 1530. f. 
SMOKE v. + -ING'.] The action of the vb. b. 
attrib., as s.-carriage, -concert; S.-bean U.S., 
the eatalpa bean, the pods of which are 
smoked by boy8; -room, a room in à house, 
hotel, etc, set apart in which to smoke. 

Smoking (sm6"-kin), ppl. a. ME. If. SMOKE 
v. + -ING*.] In the senses of the vb. b. 
quasi-ad». in s.-hot 1816, Hence Smo:kingly 
adv. smokily. 

Smoky (smóvki) a. and sb. ME. If. 
SMOKE sb. + -Y'.] A. adj. 1. Emitting smoke 
in considerable volume. b. Of a chimney: In- 
clined to send out smoke into the room 1039. 
2. Of vapour, mist, etc.: Having the character 
or appearance of smoke; smoke-like. late ME. 
3. Full of, or charged with, smoke; rendered. 
offensive or disagreeable by the presence of 
smoke.late ME. b. Blackened or begrimed 
by smoke 1552, 14. fig. Having the obscuring, 
objectionable, or unsubstantial qualities of 
smoke —1633. 5, Having the flavour or odour 
of smoke; tasting or smelling of smoke 1542, 
6. Of the colour of smoke; dark, dusky; spec. 
of a brownish or bluish shade of grey 1555. 7. 
Steaming, reeking; rising in fine spray 1590. 
8. Addicted to, associated with, the smoking 
of tobacco 1596. 19. Shrewd, sharp, suspi- 
cious —1784. 10. U.S. Foggy, misty 1708. 

1. In Sympathizing Night he rowls his smoaky 
Fires 1663, 2. The light and s, mist COWPER. 3. 0, 
he is. . Worse then a smoakie House SHAKS. b. In 
lowly sheds With s. rafters MTT. 6. S. quartz is a 
transparent. variety, having a 8. color 1837. 8. 
A s. man must write s. farces LAMB. 

B. sb. 1. dial. The hedge-sparrow 1889. 2. 
Sc. A smoked haddock 1891. 3. A smoke-blue 
cat 1898. Hence Smo-kily adv. Smo-kiness. 

Smolt (smó'it). orig. Sc. and north. 1409. 
[In earliest use Sc. (AL. smoltus XIV); of 
unkn. origin. Cf. SMELT sb.] 1. A young 
salmon in the stage intermediate between 
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the parr and the grilse, when it becomes 
covered with silvery scales and migrates to 
the sea for the first time. 2. transf. A small 
person or thing 1808. 

Smooch (smütf) v. Latterly U.S. 1631. 
[See SMUDGE v.] trans. To sully, dirty. 

Smoot (smüt) Printers’ slang. 1683. 
[Of unkn. origin.] intr. To do casual work in 


à house where one is not regularly employed. , 


Smooth (smüó), sb. 1440. [f. the adj.] 1. 
fa. = SMEETH sb. b. Naut. A stretch of com- 
paratively smooth or calm water in a rough 
sea 1840. 2. The smooth part or surface of 
something; smoothness 1551. b. Smooth 
water or ground 1667. c. The agreeable or 
pleasant part, side, or aspect of anything. 
(Opp. to rough.) 1612. 3. An act of smoothing 
1848. 4. A smoother; a smooth file 1879. 

2. Like the silver-wing'd dove was the s. of her 


hair 1805. 

Smooth (smi), a. [OE. smóp (rare, the 
usual form being smépe SMEETH, which was 
gen. superseded); without certain cognates.) 
1. Having a surface free from projections, 
irregularities, or inequalities; presenting no 
roughness or unevenness to thesight or touch. 
b. Free from hairs or bristles. late ME. c. 
Bot, Of leaves: Free from hairs or any sort 
of roughness 1688. 2. Of ground, ways, ete.: 
Not rugged, rough, or broken; free from 
obstructions; easy to traverse. late ME. 3. 
Of water, the sea, etc.: Not broken or tur- 
bulent; free from big waves or roughness; 
running or flowing evenly, calmly, or gently. 
Hence, of a passage, etc.: Accompanied by 
or performed in good weather. late ME. 4. 
Of wind or weather: Not rough or stormy ; 
agreeable, pleasant. Now rare. late ME. 5. 
Of liquids, etc.: Having a uniform or even 
consistency; free from lumps or knots 1450. 
b. Of liquor: Soft to the taste; free from 
sharpness or acidity 1743. 6. Of looks, words, 
etc.: Pleasant, affable, polite; seemingly 
&miable or friendly; having a show of sin- 
cerity. late ME. b. Of the tongue, or of 
persons: Speaking fair or smoothly; using 
specious or attractive language; plausible, 
bland, insinuating, flattering. (Usu. in an 
unfavourable sense.) 1450. 7. Of style or 
diction: Flowing gently or easily; nicely 
modulated; not harsh or rugged; polished 
1589. b. Of writers; Having an easy, polished 
style 1670. 8. Free from disturbance or ex- 
citement 1756. 9. Free from, unaccompanied 
by, obstruction, interruption, impediment, or 
difficulty. Also in phr./o make s. 1792. 10. Of 
sounds: Soft; not harsh or grating 1775. b. 
S. breathing: see BREATHING vbl. sb. 9. 

1. Brows as pale and s, As those that mourn. In 
deathless marble TENNYSON. b. Beholde, my 
brother Esau is rough, and I am s. COVERDALE 
Gen. 27:11. 2. The road to wickedness is s. and 
very short 1875. 3. S. chance or spell, a stretch 
of calm water in a rough sea; Watching for 's. 
chance’ 1840. 5. b. More tuns of marsh water. . 
than combs of s. ale 1896. 6. Colour'd with a s. 
pretence Of specious love and duty DRYDEN. b. 
A s. Preacher, and a rank Whigg 1708. 7. Their 
style is clear, masculine, and s., but not florid 
Swrrr. 8. Hence have I S. passions, s. discourse, 
and joyous thought WORDSW, 9. Consider too 
whether he had s. times of it CARLYLE. 

Comb. Forming parasynthetic adjs., as s.-bellied, 
-browed, -chinned, etc.; S.-spoken a., smooth- 
tongued. Hence Smooth-ly adv., -ness. 

Smooth(e (smi), v. ME. [f. SMOOTH a., 
repl. ME. smethe SMEETH v.] I. trans. To make 
(a surface or substance) smooth, even, or 
level; to remove or reduce the roughness, 
irregularity, inequality, or unevenness of 
1440. b. To iron (linen, etc.). Now dial. 1617. 
C. To cause (feathers, hair, etc.) to lie smooth. 
and even 1634. 2. To make (a way) easy or 
plain; to free from obstruction, difficulty, or 
impediment 1582. b. To diminish or clear 
away (an obstruction, difficulty, etc.) 1599. 
3. To render (the brow) free from wrinkles, 
lines, frowns, etc., by natural effort; to invest 
with, replace by, a calm or placid expression 
1593. 4. a. To make smooth, plausible, or 
specious ME. fb. To refine (a person or his 
manners) —1749. c. To render smooth to the 
ear; to polish 1667, 15. To use smooth, 
flattering, or complimentary language to (a 
person). Also absol. 1718. 6. a. To allay, 
assuage, mitigate the force of (passion, 
trouble, etc.) 1589. b. To render (the mind, 
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etc.) calm or tranquil; to soothe 1604. 7. To 
hush up, gloss over, make less conspicuous 
or offensive 1592. 8. intr. To become smooth, 
calm, or tranquil 1837. 9. With advs. and 
preps. 1584. 

1. To s. the yce, or adde another hew Vnto the 
Raine-bow SHAKS. c. Smoothing the Raven 
doune Of darknes till it smil'd MILT. 2. Useful for 
smoothing a man's way through the world 1779. 
3. Grim-visag'd Warre, hath smooth'd his wrin- 
kled Front SHAKS. 4. a. Anopen grave their throat, 
their tongue they s. MILT. c. Great Spencer 
first..Smoothed our old Metre, and refined our 
Lays 1724. 5. Because I cannot flatter,. . Smile 
in men’s faces, s., deceiue, and cogge SHAKS. 6. a. 
Whereof hee soon aware, Each perturbation 
smooth'd with outward calme, Artificer of fraud 
Mint. b. What could the world afford. . Which 
did not s. my soule 1604. 7. Oh had't beene a 
stranger. . To s. his fault I should haue beene more 
milde SHAKS. 8. I trust that things are smoothing 
now 1864. 9. To s. over (fig.) to gloss over, This 
he smoothed over to his conscience Scorr. Hence 
Smoother, one who or that which smooths; a 
refiner, pacifier; an ironer; a smoothing-iron, etc. 

Smoo-th(-)bore. 1848. [f. SMOOTH a, + 
BORE sb.] 1. A cannon or gun of which the 
barrel is made with a smooth or unrified 
bore. 2. attrib. a. Having a smooth or un- 
rifled bore 1859. b. Adapted for guns having 
à smooth bore 1859. 

Smoothen (smü-0'n), v. 1035. 
a.  -EN*] = SMOOTH v. 

Smooth-faced, a. 1580. ([SMwooTH a.] 
1. Of persons: Having a face free from hair, 
wrinkles, etc.; clean-shaven, beardless. b. fig. 
Having or assuming a bland, ingratiating, or 
insinuating expression; plausible in manner 
1595. 2. fig. Of words, etc.: Specious, plau- 
sible 1620. 3. Of things: Having a smooth 
face or surface 1647. 

1. transf. Let thy Heires..Enrich the time to 
come, with Smooth-fac’d Peace, With smiling 
Plenty SHAKS. 

Smoothing (smi-din), vbl. sb. 1577. t. 
SMOOTH v. + -ING'.] The action of the verb; 
an instance of this. b. Phonology. The reduc- 
tion of a diphthong to a monophthong 1888. 
€. Wireless. Levelling out of fluctuation in 
the supply of current. 

altrib.: S.-iron, a flat-iron; an iron slicker used 
for smoothing leather; -plane, a small fine-set 
plane used in finishing; -trowel, a trowel used in 
plastering. 

Smooth-tongued, a. 1592. f. SMOOTH 
a.) 1. Smooth or plausible in speech; using 
fair or flattering words; smooth-spoken. 2. 
Marked or characterized by, of the nature of, 
plausibility or speciousness 1761, 

1. Those Jesuits are so s. to women 1829. 

Smore (smó?i, v. Now Se. and m. dial. 
(OE. smorian suffocate, corresp. to (M)LG., 
(M)Du. smoren, of unkn. origin. See SMOTHER 
v.] = SMOTHER v. 

Smored and styfled, theyr breath failing, thei 
gaue vp to God their innocent soules 1513. 

Smother (smv-ðə1),sb. [Early ME. smorder, 
later (with loss of the first r) smoper; f. base 
of OE. smorian SMORE.] 1. Dense, suffocating, 
or stifling smoke, such as is produced by 
combustion without flame. (Freq. coupled 
with smoke.) b. A smouldering state or con- 
dition; a smouldering or slow-burning fire 
1597. 2. Dense or suffocating dust, fog, etc., 
filling the air 1697. b. A confused turmoil or 
welter of foam or water 1840. 

1. Thus must I from the smoake into the s. 
SHAKS. b. Men should remedy Suspicion, by pro- 
curing to know more, and not to keep their 
Suspicions in S. BACON. 

Comb.: s.-kiln, a kiln in which pottery in process 
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of firing is blackened by smoke. Hence Smo:thery 
a. tending to smother. 
Smother (smv-ðə1), v. [Early ME. 


smoróren, f. prec.) I. trans. 1. a. To suffocate 
with smoke. b. To suffocate by the preven- 
tion of breathing; to deprive of life by suffo- 
cation 1548. c. Used hyperbolically to denote 
an effusive welcome, etc., or the gaining of a 
complete or overwhelming victory 1076. 2. 
ta. To conceal by keeping silent about; to 
hush up (a matter, etc.). (Cf. 6 below.) 1752. 
b. To cover up, so as to conceal or cause to 
be forgotten 1585. c. To repress (feeling, etc.) 
by the exercise of self-control 1591. 3. To 
cover up so as to prevent from having free 
play or development; to suppress or check in 
this way 1590. b. To prevent (words, etc.) 
from having full utterance; to render in- 
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distinct or silent 1601. 4. a. To deaden or 
extinguish (fire, etc.) by covering so as to 
exclude the air; to cause to smoulder 1591. 
tb. To cook in a close vessel 1809. 5, To cover 
up, cover over, densely or thickly by some 
thing or substance 1598. 6. With up. a. = 
sense 2 a. 1589. b. To cover up in a close, 
dense, or suffocating manner, etc. 1590. 

1. b. The helpless traveller..smother'd in the 
dusty whirlwind dies ADDISON. 2. c. She smother- 
ed her own grief 1891, 3. Abili „smothered by 
pomposity and vulgar pride 1882. 4. a. S. the firs 
with wet cloathes CAPT. SMITH. 5. The small 
stations we passed were smothered in green 
foliage 1872. 

IL. intr. 1. To be suffocated or stifled; to be 
prevented by smoke or other means from 
breathing freely 1520. 2, To smoulder; to 
burn slowly. Now dial. 1600. 

Smouch (smautf) sb. Now dial. 1578. 
[Of imit. origin, like Smack sb.'] A kiss, 
Hence Smouch v.“ 

Smouch (smautj), sb.* 1873. [perh. var. of 
SMUTOH sb. Cf. also SMOOCH v.] A smudge, a 
dirty mark. 


Smouch (smautj) v. Now U.S. 1826. 
[perh. f. SMovcH, var. of SMOU| 1. trans. 
To acquire dishonestly; to pilfer. 2. inr. To 


deal unfairly or dishonestly 1848, 

Smoulder (smó"-1do1), sb. ME. [Goes with 
next.] 1, Smother; smoky vapour; the result 
of smouldering or slow combustion. 2. A 
slow-burning fire or the ashes of this 1548. 

Smoulder (smo“ldoz), v. 1481. [rel. 
obscurely to LG. smóln, MDu. smólen (Du. 
smeulen smoulder), Flem. smoel sultry.) fl. 
trans. To smother, suffocate —1586. 2. intr. 
To burn and smoke without flame 1529, 

2. The floor was smouldering in several places 
1859. fig. The Civil War. had continued during 
some time to s. MACAULAY. Hence Smou-lder- 
ingly adv. 

Smouse (smauz), smouch (smautf). 1705. 
[- Du. smous Jew, usurer, corresp. to G. 
schmus talk, patter — Yiddish schmuess, Heb. 
&*má'ó tales, news, the reference being to 
the persuasive talk of Jewish pedlars.] 1. 
slang. A Jew. 2. S. Afr. An itinerant trader 
1849. 

Smudge (smpds), sb.! 1708. f. SMUDGE v.!] 
1. A dirty mark or stain, esp. such as is 
caused by a smear or by trying to rub out a 
previous mark. b, fransf. A blurred indistinct 
mass or area 1871. 2. A smeary condition, 
substance, etc.; the result of smearing or 
dirtying 1830. b. techn. The scum of paint 
1823. 3. Very small coal; fine slack 1883. 

Smudge (smnd3), sb.* 1707. [Related to 
SMUDGE v.] 1. A suffocating smoke. Now 
U.S. 2. A heap of combustibles ignited and 
emitting dense smoke, usually made with the 
object of repelling mosquitoes, etc. Chiefly 
U.S. and Canada, 1842. 

Smudge (smnd3), v. late ME. [Of unkn. 
origin, but parallel to synon. SMUTOH sb. and 
v., SMOOCH v.; cf. the formally corresp. pair 
sludge and slush, and forms cited s.v. SMUT 
v.] I. trans. To soil, stain, blacken, smirch; 
to mark with dirty stains or smears. b. To 
rub out or in, to paint or lay on, ete., ina 
smearing or daubing manner 1865. 2. To 
bungle, make a mess of (something) 1864. 

Smudge (mods). v.: Now dial. and US. 
1599. [Of unkn. origin.) 1. trans. fa. To cure 
(herring) by smoking. Nasur. b. U.S. To 
make a smoky fire in (a tent, ete.); to fill xm 
smoke from a smudge 1891. 2. inir. To smout- 
der 1825. 2 " 

Smudgy (smv-dzi), a. 1859. f. Suunan 
sb. or v. + v..] 1. Grimy, dirty; marke 
with smudges. 2. Smeared, smeary; blurred, 
indistinct 1865. Hence Smu-dgi-ly ad. 
-ness, etty 

Smug (smog) a. 1551. [- LG. smuk pri ) 
(as in smucke deern = Greene's smugge lasse) 
with g (gg) for orig. k (ck) as in trigger (for 
tricker — Du. trecker), sag ( Du. sachen), Qs 
See also SMUGGLE.] 1. Of persons: Trim, pen . 
spruce, smart; in later use, having 4 8° "2 
satisfied, conceited, or consciously rd 
able air. 2. Of the face (person gio 
Smooth, sleek; also, in later use — sen 
1582. 3. Of things: Smooth, clean, 1991 i: 
trim, or tidy; in later use, having an 05 
pearance suggestive of complacency 
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respectability 1596. 4. Indicative of, char- 
acterized by, complacency or conscious 
respectability 1851. 

1. A s. officer of the United States Government 
THACKERAY. 2. Sleek their heads And s. their 
countenan: COWPER, 3. The s. and scanty 
draperies of his style DE QUINCEY. 4. Addressing 
the audience. .in the most s. and self-satisfied tone 
1859. Hence {Smug sb. a quiet hardworking 
student (slang); a 8. or self-satisfied person. 
Smu- g- IN adv., -ness. 

Smug (smog), v. 1588. (f. prec] 1. 
trans. To smarten up (oneself or another, 
one's appearance, etc.); to make trim or gay. 
Also absol. 12. To smarten up (a thing); to 
fit up (a room, etc.) neatly or nicely (rare) 
1751. 

1. Your. master. - has been smugging up his 
pretty face 1750. 

Smuggle (smo-g’l), v. 1687. [Earlier 
smuckle, as in smuckellor (1661) - LG. smuk- 
kelen, with var, smuggelen (whence G. and 
Scand. forms), Du. smokkelen, of unkn. 
origin.] 1. trans. To convey (goods) clan- 
destinely into (or out of) a country or district, 
in order to avoid payment of legal duties, 
orin contravention of some enactment; to 
bring in, over, etc. in this way. b. intr. To 
practise smuggling 1697. 2. transf. a. trans. 
To get possession of by stealth 1766. b. To 
convey, etc., in astealthy or clandestine man- 
ner. Const. with away, in, into, off, out of, etc. 
1783. c. intr, 'To make off stealthily 1805. 

1. To S, Goods, to run them ashore, or bring them 
in by stealth, without paying the Custom 1706. 
b. The temptation to s. was diminished 1845. 2. 
b. A single Plebeian could not be smuggled in 


1783. 

Smuggler (sm»gloi. 1601. [Earliest 
smuckellor — LG. smukkeler, also smugg(e)ler ; 
see prec., -ER'.] 1, One who smuggles com- 
modities; esp. one who makes a trade or 
practise of smuggling. 2. A vessel employed 
in smuggling 1799. 

Smut (smpt), sb. 1664. [See SMUT v.] 1. A 
fungous disease affecting cereals, ete., which 
are spoiled by the grain being wholly or 
partly converted into a blackish powder; 
also, one or other of the fungi (species of 
Ustilaginez) causing the disease 1665. 2. A 
black mark or stain; a smudge 1664. 3. Coal- 
mining. Bad, soft, earthy coal 1686. 4. Soot 
or sooty matter 1093. b. A particle of sooty 
matter 1806. c. A very minute insect 1899. 
5. Indecent or obscene language 1698. 

5. The gentlemen talked s., the ladies laughed 
GOLDSM, 

Phr. Ditto, brother s., a tu quoque retort to 
criticism, 

altri. : s.-ball, a single grain of wheat or other 
U eu by smut or bunt; a cohesive body 


Smut (smot), v. 1587. [Parallel with obs.. 


Synon. formations having the cons.-frame 
sm...t (with var. m. . . d), as OE. smitt 
Smear, smilliam pollute, smitan SMITE, 
besmotered (Ch.), smotry (Lydg.) defiled, sull- 
led, smad (xv), smod stain (XIV), bismudded 
XI, and forms cited s.v. SMUDGE v.; cogn. 
further with Continental Gmc. formations 
such as LG. smutt, MHG. smutz, smutzen (G. 
Schmulz, en), LG. smadden, Du. smodderen.] 
l. trans. To mark with some black or dirty 
Substance; to blacken, smudge. 2. To affect 
(grain) with smut 1626. b. intr. Of grain: To 
be affected by smut 1657. 3. (rans. To make 
Obscene 1722. 4. infr. Of fish: To rise at, or 
feed on, smuts 1889. 
1. fig. What is the cause why some one sinne doth 
80 blot and s. the most excellent men? 1601. 
mutch (smptf) sb. 1530. [See SMUDGE 
50] 1. A black or dirty mark; a stain; a 
smudge. b. fig. A moralstain 1648. c. A slight 
mark or indication; semblance; also, a slight 
1700 touch 1776. 2. Soot, smut, grime, dirt 


1. c. Without a shadow, a relish, a s., a tinge,. . 
of anger BURKE. 
; Smutch (smotf), v. 1611. [See SMUDGE v. ] 
rans. To blacken, make dirty, smut, smudge. 
- fig. To stain, sully, besmirch, etc., morally 
or otherwise 1640. 
1830.8 passion. .is never smutched by sensuality 


Smutty (smp-ti), a. 1597. [f. SMUT sb. or 
v. + -Y'.] 1. Of grain: Affected by smut. 2. 
Soiled with, full of, characterized by, smut, 
dirty; blackened 1645. 3. Of the colour of 
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smut; dusky; dark 1648. 4. Having the ap- 
pearance or form of smut 1667. 5. Indecent, 
obscene, ‘dirty’ 1668. 

5. He is s., and vulgar and low 1851. Hence 
Smurttily adv, Smu'ttiness. 

Smyrna (smóaná). 1735. [L. Smyrna, 
Gr. Zupva.] Name of the chief port of Asia 
Minor, situated at the head of the gulf of 
the same name, used attrib. in: S. cotton, an 
Indian cotton cultivated in the Levant; S. 
wheat, a kind of wheat with an extremely 
large ear. b. ellipt. (pl.) Smyrna raisins 1845. 
Smyrnzean IL. Smyrnzus, Gr. Zuvpvatos] = 
next 1598. 

Smyrniote (smó-miost), sb. and a. 1670. 
[f. SMYRNA + -OTE, after Candiote, Cypriote.] 
A. sb. An inhabitant or native of Smyrna. 
B. adj. Of or pertaining to Smyrna 1869. 

Snack (snek), sb. late ME. [- MDu. 
snac(k in sense 1, rel. to snacken (see next).] 
1. A snap or bite, esp. that of a dog. Now 
dial. 2, A share, portion, part 1683. 3. a. A. 
mere taste of liquor 1685. b. A mere bite or 
morsel of food, as contrasted with a regular 
meal; a light or incidental repast 1737. 4. 
Comb. s.-bar, -basket. 

2. To go snacks (Tor 8.), to have a share in (some- 
thing), to divide profits; "Tis about a thousand 
pounds; we go snacks 1701. 

Snack (snek), v. ME. [- MDu. snacken 
snap (of a dog), var. of snappen SNAP v. Cf. 
SNATCH v.] 1. inir. To bite or snap (at). 
north, and Sc. 2, trans. To share, divide 1707. 
3. intr. To lunch, take a snack 1807. 

Snaffle (sna-f'l), sb. 1533. [prob. of LDu. 
origin.; cf. OFris. snavel mouth, (M)LG., 
(M)LDu. snavel, corresp. to OHG. snabul (G. 
Schnabel) beak, bill, spout, nose; see -LE.] 
A simple form of bridle-bit, having less con- 
trolling power than one provided with a curb. 

Phr. To ride (a person) in, on, or with the 8., to 
rule easily, to guide with a light hand. 

Snaffle (suse f“), v. 1559. f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To put a snaffle on (a horse, etc.); to 
control or guide with a snaffle. 2. slang. To 
arrest; to seize; to acquire by means or 
machinations not strictly lawful, purloin 
1725. 

Snag (sneg), sb. 1577. [prob. of Scand. 
origin (cf. ON. snaghyrndr sharp-pointed 
(axe), Norw. dial. snag, snage sharp point, 
spike, Icel. snagi peg).] 1. A short stump 
standing out from the trunk, or from a stout 
branch, of a tree or shrub, esp. one left after 
cutting or pruning. b. A trunk or large 
branch of a tree imbedded in the bottom of 
a river, lake, etc., with one end directed up- 
wards (forming an impediment or danger to 
navigation) Orig. U.S. 1807. c. fig. An im- 
pediment or obstacle (now usu. unexpected) 
1830. 2. A sharp, angular, or jagged pro- 
jection 1580. b. A broken piece or stump of 
a tooth; a large or unshapely tooth 1612. 
C. A tine or branch of a deer's horn, spec. 
one which is short or imperfectly developed 
1073. 

1. c. He's a s. in the Devil's way 1830. 

Comb.: s.-boat, ‘a steamboat fitted with an ap- 
paratus for removing snags, or obstructions to 
navigation in rivers’; -tooth, = 2 b. 

Snag (sng), v. 1807. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
a. In passive: To be caught, pierced, or 
damaged by a snag. Chiefly U.S., and esp. 
of river-steamers. b. fig. To occupy or block 
as with a snag 1863. 2. To cut roughly, or so 
as to leave snags 1811. b. To tear on or by a 
sharp projection. dial. 1854. 3, To clear (a 
river, etc.) from snags 1882. $ 

2. Blazing the trees and snagging the bushes with 
our tomahawks 1812. 

Snagged (snagd), ppl. a. 1658. [f. SNAG 
sb. or v. + -ED.] 1. Having projecting points 
or jagged protuberances; jagged, ragged. 2. 
Caught or impaled upon a snag 1872. 

Snaggy (sne-gi), a. 1500. [f. SNAG sb. 
+ if 1. Having snags or sharp protuber- 
ances; jagged, knotty; snag-like. 2. Resem- 
bling or full of snags 1703. 

1. His stalking steps are stayde Vpon a s. Oke 
SPENSER. 

Snail (sné'l), sb. [OE. snæġ(e)l, sneg(e)l = 
OS. snegil, MLG. sneil, OHG. snegil (LG. 
snagel), ON. snigill, f. *snag- *sne3-, rel. to 
MLG. snigge, OHG. snecko (G. schnecke); see 
IE.] 1. One or other of the terrestrial or 
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freshwater gasteropods having a well-devel- 
oped spiral or whorled shell capable of hous- 
ing the whole body; also formerly; a slug. 

The common types of the true snail belong to the 
genus Helix (esp. H. aspersa or hortensis, the com- 
mo garden snail, and H. pomatia, the edible 
snail). 

b. Applied to various animals allied to, or 
resembling, the snails or slugs 1541. 2. Used 
with ref. to the exceptionally slow motion of 
the snai] OE. b. A slow or indolent person; 
a sluggard 1590, 13. a. A structure or forma- 
tion resembling a snail-shell; a testudo 10610. 
tb. Mil. = LIMAÇON 1. —1591. 4. pl. A species 
of medick (usu. Medicago scutellata) having 
snail-shaped seed-pods 1629. 5. Mech. A flat, 
spirally-curved piece of metal; esp. a toothed 
disc of this shape forming part of the striking 
mechanism of a clock; a spiral cam 1696. 

2. Phr. Snail's gallop, pace, an excessively slow 
pace, rate of progress or motion etc, b. Dromio, 
thou Dromio, thou snaile, thou slug SHAKS. 

Comb.: s.-bore U.S., a shell-fish (Urosalpinz 
cinerea) which injures oysters by boring; -fish, a 
fish related to the lumpsucker; -flower, Phaseolus 
earacalla; -plant, — sense 4; -slow a. that is as 
slow as à s., very sluggish or tardy in motion. 
Hence Snai-lery, a place where (edible) snails are 
bred or reared. 

Snail (sné'l), v. 1548. [f. SNAM sb.] fl. 
intr. Of soldiers: To form into a ‘snail’ or 
‘snails’. HALL. 2. To move, walk, or travel 
lazily or sluggishly; to go very slowly. Also 
with on. 1582. 3. trans. To make or construct 
after the spiral form of a snail-shell. Now 
spec. in clockmaking 1591. b. To finish off 
with curved eccentric lines 1884. 4, To clear 
of, keep free from, slugs or snails 1661. 

Snail-like, a. and adv. 1007. [f. SNAIL 
sb. + -LIKE.] Aaadj. I. Like or resembling a 
snail in appearance, habits, etc. 2. Slow, 
tardy 1039. 

2. The s. siege of Ptolemais 1639, 

B. adv. With the slow motion characteristic 
of a snail; tardily, sluggishly 1825. 

Snail-paced, a. 1594. [SNAIL sb.] 1. 
Slow, sluggish, or tardy in pace, progress, or 
motion; slothful, slow-moving. 2. Marked by 
tardiness, slowness, or sluggishness 1601. 

1. Goe. bid the snaile-pac'd Aiax arme SHAKS, 

f'Snails, int. 1590. An abbrev. of God's 
nails, used as an oath —1828. 

Snai--shell. 1530. = COCHLEA 3. 

Snake (sné!k) sb. [OE. snaca = MLG., 
snake, ON. snákr, snókr.] 1. One or other of 
the limbless vertebrates constituting the 
reptilian order Ophidia (characterized by a 
greatly elongated body, tapering tail, and 
smooth scaly integument), some species of 
which are noted for their venomous proper- 
ties; an ophidian, a serpent. Also, in pop. 
use, applied to some species of Lacerta, and 
to certain snake-like amphibians. b. A 
representation, figure, or image of a snake 
1579. 2. In fig. or allus. uses 1593, 3, Applied 
to persons, esp. with opprobrious force 1590. 
4. Applied to objects resembling a 8. 1676. 5. 
A species of medieval war vessel 1864. 

1. Great snakes! used as an exclam. 2. Phr. A 6. 
inthe grass (after Virgil Ecl. Ii. 93. Latet anguis in 
herba): used to denote some lurking danger, sus- 
picious circumstance or persons, etc. To see snakes, 
to have delirium tremens (U.S. slang). 3. Poor 8., à 
poor, needy, or humble person; a omage, 

Comb.: s.-charmer; S.-bird, a bird belonging to 
the genus Plotus, esp. the Amer. species P. an- 
hinga, characterized by its long s.-like neck; dial. 
the wry-neck; -boat, à canoe of great length used. 
in the East; -fence U.S., a fence made of roughly- 
split rails laid zigzag; - fish, one or other of certain 
fishes having some resemblance to a s.; S. juice 
Austral. slang, whisky; -poison U.S., whisky; 
s.-story, an incredible tale about a s. esp. in 
regard to its great length or size, Also in colloca- 
tions with snake's, chiefly in plant names as 
snake's tail, tongue. 

Snake (sné'k), v. 1815. [f. SNAKE sb.] 
I. 1. trans. a. Naut. (See quot.) 1815. b. To 
move, stretch out, (the head, eto.) after the 
manner of a snake. Also refl. 1887. 2. intr. 
To move in a creeping, crawling, or stealthy 
manner suggestive of the movements of a 
snake 1848. 3. To wind, twist, curve, etc., in 
a snake-like manner 1875. 4. trans. To make 
(one’s way) in a sinuous or creeping manner 
1879. 

1. a. S., to pass small stuff across a seizing at the 
outer turns by way of finish. To attach lengths of 
rope between two stays or backstays. 1846. 
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II. U.S. To drag, pull, or draw; spec. in 
Lumbering, to haul (logs) along the ground 
lengthwise by means of chains or ropes 1833. 
b. transf. To drag or pull forcibly or quickly 
1897. 

Sna‘ke(-)head. 1845. [SNAKE sh.] 1. 
a. The N. Amer. plant Chelone glabra. b. The 
snake’s head or common fritillary 1884. 2. 
U.S. The loose bent-up end of one of the thin 
iron rails formerly used on railroads 1848. 3. 
A representation of a snake’s head 1865. 4. A 
fish (Ophiocephalus) or turtle having a snake- 
like head 1891. 

Sna-ke-like, a. 1612. [f. SNAKE sb. + 
-LIKE.] Like or resembling a snake or that of 
a snake; having the characteristic form of a 
snake; long and slender. 

fig. This is a snakelike world, And always hath its 
tail within its mouth 1839. 

Sna-ke(-)root. 1635. [f. SNAKE sb.) 1. 
The root or rhizome of one or other of several 
Amer. plants reputed to possess properties 
antidotal to snake-poison, esp. the dried root 
of Polygala senega and Aristolochia serpen- 
taria used largely in medicine; the medicinal 
preparation obtained from this. b. One or 
other of these plants 1712. 2. One or other of 
several plants so called from a fancied resem- 
blance to a snake in some respect; e.g. Poly- 
gonum bistoria 1856. 

Snake's(-)head. Also snakeshead. 1739. 
[f. SNAKE sb.] 1. attrib. a. S. iris, an iris of 
the Mediterranean region, Hermodactylus 
tuberosus. b. S. fritillary, lily (see 2 b) 1899. 
2. a. U.S. = SNAKE-HEAD 1a. b. The common 
fritillary, Fritillaria meleagris; so called from 
the fancied resemblance of the bud to the 
head of a snake 1859. 3. U.S, = SNAKE-HEAD 
2. 1848. 

Sna-ke(-)stone. 1661. [f. SNAKE sb.] 1. 
An ammonite. Now dial. 2. A porous or ab- 
sorbent substance regarded as efficacious in 
curing snake-bite or as a remedy against poi- 
son; à serpent-stone 1694. 3. A small per- 
forated stone (cf. adder-stone, ADDER sb.*) 
1700. 4. A kind of hone slate or whetstone, 
obtained in Scotland; also known as Ayr 
Stone 1850. 

Sna-ke- weed. Also snakeweed. 1597. 
[SNAKE sb.] 1. The plant bistort, Polygonum 
bistorta. 2. = SNAKE-ROOT 1. 1031. 

Sna:ke-wood. 1598. [SNAKE sb.] 1. a. 
A tree or shrub belonging to the genus Strych- 
nos, esp. S. colubrina of the East Indies; the 
wood of one or other of these trees used as a 
remedy for snake-poison. b. The East Indian 
plant Ophiorylon serpentinum. 2. One or 
other of various trees formerly classed under 
the genus Colubrina, or the West Indian trees 
Cecropia peltata, the trumpet tree, and 
Plumieria rubra, the red jasmine 1832. 3. The 
wood of the S, American timber-tree Brosi- 
mum. aubletii, so called from its snake-like 
markings; letter-wood; also, the tree produc- 
ing this wood 1843. 

Snakish (sné!-kiJ), a. 1532. [f. SNAKE sb. + 
-ISH',] Snake-like, snaky. 

Snaky (sné-ki) a. 1567. [f. SNAKE sb. 
+ -Y.] I. Formed or composed of snakes. 2. 
Entwined with snakes. Said of the caduceus. 
1591. 3, Of or pertaining to a snake; freq. 
in allusive use, venomous, guileful, deceitful, 
treacherous 1586. 4, Resembling the form of 
a snake; long and winding or twisting; sinu- 
ous, tortuous 1596. 5. Of places: Infested 
with snakes 1856. 6. Relating to snakes 1882. 

1. The Furies fell Theyr s. heads doe combe SPEN- 
SER. 2. In his Hand He holds the Virtue of the S. 
Wand DRYDEN. 3. So to the Coast of Jordan he 
directs His easie steps; girded with s. wiles MILT. 
4. Huge woolly camels. .thrust out their shaggy 
s. necks 1887. Hence Sna-kily adv. Sna-kiness. 

Snap (snsep), sb. 1495. [Related to SNAP v. 
Cf. LG., Du. snap (ete.), in the same or re- 
lated senses.] I. 1. A quick or sudden closing 
of the jaws or teeth in biting, or of scissors in 
cutting; a bite or cut made in this way. 2. 
slang. A share (cf. SNACK sb. 2.); something 
worth securing or getting hold of; an odd 
chance; a good place or job 1561. 3. A small 
piece or portion; ascrap, fragment, or morsel. 
Now dial. 1610. 4. A slight or hasty meal or 
mouthful; a snack. Now dial. 1642. 5. A 
sudden snatch or catch at something; a quick 
movement or effort 1631. b. A method of 
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fishing for pike 1651. c. A card-game, in which 
the call of ‘snap’ under certain conditions 
gives one player the right to take cards from. 
another. (Cf. SNIP-SNAP-SNORUM.) 1882. 6. A 
curt or sharp speech or manner of speaking; 
an angry dispute 1648. 7. A brief and sudden 
spell of cold, winter, etc. orig. U.S. 1740. 
b. A sharp and sudden frost; a short spell 
of cold weather. Chiefly in cold s. 1829. 8. 
= SNAP-SHOT 1, 2. 1851. 9, Alertness, energy, 
vigour, ‘go’. orig. U.S. 1872. 

1. He had the scent of a slow-hound. .and the s. 
ofa bull-dog SCOTT, 2. Also = soft s., an easy plea- 
sant job; a profitable business or undertaking 
(U.S.) 1909. 6. The moment I ventured to speak 
I was at once contradicted with a s. GOLDSM. 

II. 1, a. An instrument or implement that 
snaps 1611. b. A snap-hook 1839. c. A de- 
vice or implement used for rounding the head 
of a rivet 1869. 2. A spring-catch, clasp, or 
fastening, or one closing with a snapping or 
clicking sound 1815. III. 1. A quick, sharp 
sound or report 1611. 2. The act of snapping 
or breaking suddenly 1755. 3. Sc. and n. dial. 
A small, usu. round, cake or biscuit of crisp 
gingerbread; a ginger-snap (cf. brandy-s.) 
1818. 4. pl. (U.S.) Also s.-beans, French beans 
1842. 

Snap (snp), v. 1530. (prob. — (M)LG., 
(M)Du. snappen seize (= MHG. snappen, G. 
schnappen), but partly imit. See SNACK v., 
and cf. SNATCH v.] I. I. infr. Of animals: To 
make a quick or sudden bite at something; to 
feed on in this way. Also without const. 2. 
To utter sharp, tart, or cutting words or re- 
marks; to speak irritably or abruptly. Usu. 
with at. 1579. b. trans. To utter (words) in 
an angry, sharp, or peevish manner or tone. 
Also with out. 1683. 3. To snatch, to make a. 
quick or eager catch, at a thing 1073. tb. To 
s, short, to fail to get or obtain 1788. 

1. A little Lap-Dog, that barked and USED at 
every one ADDISON, 2. b. To s. out a refusal 1888. 
3. His resignation was eagerly snapped at SCOTT. 

II. 1. (freq. with up) trans. To catch, cap- 
ture, or seize quickly, suddenly, or by sur- 
prise. Now chiefly díal. 1568. b. To snatch for 
one's own use; to take to oneself with a quick 
movement; to steal or purloin in this manner 
1024. c. To catch or seize witli a quick bite or 
snap. Also fig. 1687. d. To secure the passing 
or giving of (decisions, legislation, etc.) with- 
out allowing due time for consideration or 
discussion 1883. 2. With off. To bite off (a 
limb, etc.) sharply and quickly. Also transf., 
to drink off quickly. 1590. 3. To catch or take 
(a person) up with an abrupt or sharp remark. 
Also with short. 1647. b. To interrupt or snub, 
to cut short, in an abrupt or peevish manner. 
Also with off. 1687. 4. a. To take (an in- 
stantaneous photograph); to snap-shot 1890. 
b. intr. To take instantaneous photographs 
1801. 

1. c. The Zgyptian dogs, when they drink at the 
Nile, are said to run all the while, for fear of being 
snapped by the Crocodiles 1760. 2. Phr. To 8. (a 
person's) nose or head off, to speak to a person ina 
curt, sharp, or angry manner; Old G. snapped my 
nose off for saying 1 had sent for him 1742. 3. b. 
11755 ladyship did s. and snub her confoundedly 

III. 1. trans. To close (the jaws, mouth, etc.) 
suddenly or with a snap 1573. 2. To pull the 
trigger of or fire (a pistol); to strike (a flint, 
etc.) 1073. 3. To cause (something) to make 
or give out à sharp sound of the nature of a 
click or crack; to close or fasten, to open or 
shut, etc., with this sound; to crack (a whip); 
to jerk out with a snap 1714. b. To cause (the 
fingers) to make a sharp noise by striking the 
ball of the thumb, esp. as a sign of delight or 
contempt 1742. 4. intr. Of things: To make 
or emit a sharp cracking sound or report; to 
crack, crackle 1673. b. To move or slide into 
place, to close or shut, to fit home, with a snap 
1793. 5. a. Of the eyelids or eyes: To open 
and close quickly in an angry manner 1870. 
b. Of jaws, etc.: To close with a snap 1899. 

2. Hesnapped a pocket-pistol at him, which miss- 
ed him 1798. 3. Tyranny. Slips the slave's collar 
on, and snaps the lock COWPER. b. Phr. To s. 
one's fingers at, to treat with indifference or con- 
tempt; to disregard or ignore. 4. Cedar. makes 
a brisk fire, but is. subject to s. and fly 1768. 

IV. 1. intr. To break suddenly and (usually) 
with a sharp noise or report; to give way or 
part suddenly owing to strain or tension 1602. 


SNAPPER 


b. To be broken off with a snap 1806. 2, trang, 
To break (something) suddenly and cleanly; 
to break in two; to cause (a rope, etc.) to part 
or give way 1679. b. To break off with a snap 
1808. 

1. fig. When the so-called Bonds of Society s, 
asunder CARLYLE. 2. From the roof the sleeper 
fell, And snapped the spinal joint and waked in 
hell Porn. fig. And now this spell was snapt 
COLERIDGE. 

V. advb. With, or as with, a snap; quickly, 
smartly. Freq. in phr. to go s. 1583. 

Snap-, the stem of SNAP v. used in comb., 
as snap-action gun, a gun which, as the 
hinged barrelcloses, is fastened by a spring 
catch; s.-beetle, bug, a click-beetle; -sound 
Path., a snapping sound heard in ausculta- 
tion; -weed, Impatiens fulva. b. In the 
names of things or appliances operating, 
closing, fastening, fitting, etc., with a snap 
or by means of a catch, as s.-bolt, -catch, 
-flask, gun, loch. c. In combs. relating to or 
connected with the use of a snap-hook in 
fishing, as s.-angling; s.-bail, -tackle. d. 
Formed, taken, performed, etc., hastily or 
rapidly, as s. exposure, -firing, -judgement, 
SNAP-SHOT, etc. e. In parliamentary usage, 
as s. dissolution, division, vote, one obtained 
or taken unexpectedly or without notice, 
often when comparatively few members are 
present, 

Snapdragon (snepdreigen), 1573. f. 
SNAP v. + Dragon.) 1. A popular name for 
one or other of the plants belonging to the 
genus Antirrhinum, esp. A. majus, a hardy 
plant bearing showy flowers, freq. grown in 
gardens. b. Applied to various other plants 
having personate flowers 1753. 2. A figure or 
representation of a dragon, esp. one 80 con- 
structed as to open and shut the mouth, used 
in mayoral or civic shows or processions, 
Obs. exc. Hist, 1611. 3. A game (usually play- 
ed at Christmas) in which the players try to 
snatch raisins out of a bowl or dish of burning 
brandy or other spirit and to eat them while 
alight; a bowl or quantity of the liquor, ete., 
used in this game 1704. 5 

1. The flowers. fashioned like. a dragons 
mouth; from whence the women haue taken the 


name S. 1597. 

Snape (snép) v. techn. 1794. [perh. 
identical with dial. snape rebuke, restrain, 
ON. sneypa dishonour. See SNEAP.] 1, trans. 
To cause or make to taper; spec. in Ship- 
building, to bevel the end of. 2. intr. To 
taper (off) 1794. Hence Snape sb. (rare) à 
tapering, a bevel, an act of snaping. l 

Snapha(u)nce (snw:phans). Now Hist. 
1538. [repr. Du., Flem. snaphaan, f. snappen 
SNAP v. + haan cock. It is not clear whether 
the sense is ‘snapping cock’ or ‘cock-snapper 
(i.e. cock-stealer).] fl. An armed robber or 
Marauder; a freebooter or highwayman; à 
desperate fellow or thief —1609. 2. An early 
form of flint-lock used in muskets and pistols} 
also, the hammer of this 1588. 3, A musket, 
gun, etc., fitted with a lock of this kind, in 
use in the 16-17th centuries 1580. 

3. [He] had borne a snap-hance on his shoulder 
as a volunteer 1860. 

Snap(-)head. 1809. [t SNAP sb] J, A 
round head to a rivet, bolt, etc, 2. A tool 
used to shape the head of a rivet‘ 1875. 

Snap-hook. 1688. [f. SNAP-.] 1. Angling: 
A device consisting of three or four hooks 
connected in a special manner. 2. A 1191 
with a spring snap by which it 18 prevente 
from accidental unhooking 1875. 31 

Snapper (sne-poa). 1577. [f. SNAP V. 
32] T. A thing which snaps or produces 
Sharp cracking sound: a. A pistol (rare). 100 
pl. Bones; castanets 1605. c. U.S. A vo 
sentence, verse, etc., used as a finishing 1 
or wind-up 1857. d. U.S. A cracker on ir 
end of à whip-lash. Also fig., a sharp E 
caustic remark. 1882, 3. One who snaps 10 r 
seizes upon a thing quickly 1611. 4. 4 555 
pish person; one who speaks or answers m 7 
pishly or roughly 1648. 5. a. One or 9916 5 
various fishes, esp. the West Indian id 
blackfordii or L. vivanus or other fish o, dei 
group, the N. American rose-fish, Seb i 
marinus, and the Australian Pagrus unt jo 
1697. b. With distinctive epithets, a8 ige 
gator, bastard, black s. 1775. C. A snapp 
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turtle 1872. d. A woodpecker 1847. e. U.S. 
A flysnapper 1891. £ 

3. My Father. . was likewise a snapper-vp of vn- 
considered trifles SHAKS. 

Snapping, ppl. a. 1642. [f. SNAP v. + 
Nds.] 1. Sharp, curt, snappish; peevish, 
petulant. 2. That snaps or breaks suddenly 
1823. 3. That snaps with the jaws or beak 

873. 

E S.-turlle, one or other of the N. American fresh- 
water tortoises of the family Chelydridz, esp. Che- 
lydra serpentina, the alligator terrapin. S. beetle 
(or bug) any beetle of the family Llateride; the 
skip-jack (U.S.). 80 Sna-ppingly adr. 1567. 

Snappish (snæ-pij), a. 1542. [f. SNAP v. 
+ -ISH!,] 1, Of persons: Using, or apt to use, 
sharp, harsh, or uncivil language; peevish, 
testy, orill-natured in speech or reply. b. Of 
manner, etc.: Marked or characterized by 
sharpness or curtness of speech 1836. c. Of 
the sea: Somewhat choppy or rough 1867. 2. 
Of words, language, etc.: Sharp, curt, peev- 
ish, ungracious 1551. 3. Of a dog, etc.: In- 
clined or prone to snap 1700. 

1. I found him morose and 8. BORROW. b. A. 
tone of voice 1885. 2. Vexet a s, answer M; 
ame Williams did give me Pepys, Hence Sna:p- 
pish-ly adv., -ness. 

Snappy (snee-pi), a. 1834. [f. SNAP v. + 
I.] 1, = SNaPPISH a. 2. Of the nature of, 
producing or emitting, à snap or crack; 
crackling 1878. 3. collog. Cleverly smart, 
bright, or pointed; full of ‘go’; brisk 1873. b. 
Neat and elegant; smart, ‘natty’ 1881, 4. 
Quick, sudden, instantaneous; jerky 1872. 

1. S. and disagreeable. in their replies 1858. 2. 
The birch, .makes a hot, s., cheerful fire 1894. 3. 
b. A s. team of grays 1897. Hence Sna-ppily adv. 

Snap-shot (snp, fot), b. Also snap shot, 
snapshot. 1808. [f. SNAP-.] 1. A quick or 
hurried &hot, taken without deliberate aim, 
esp. one at a rising bird or quickly moving 
animal. b. One who fires such a shot 1887. 2. 
Aninstantaneous photograph, esp. one taken 
with a hand-camera 1890. 

2. transf. Your Yankee interviewer is a s. incar- 
nate 1897. Hence Sna:p-shot v. intr. or absol. 
to take snap-shots with a camera; (rans. to take a 
8. of or at (a person or thing). 

Snare (sné*z), sb. (Late OE. sneare — ON. 
snara = OS. snari (Du. snaar) string, OHG. 
snarahha snare; rel. to MLG. snare harp- 
string, OHG. snerhan bind, knot, ON. snara 
wind, twist. Sence 2 is prob. — MLG. or 
MDu. snare.] 1. A device for capturing small 
wild beasts or birds, usu. consisting of a 
string with a running noose in which a foot 
or the head may be caught. b. Surg. A de- 
vice, on the principle of a snare, for removing 
morbid growths 1884. 2, One of the strings 
of gut or rawhide which are stretched across 
the lower head of a side-drum 1688. 

1. The..time..For stalking Cranes to set the 
guileful S. DRYDEN. fig. The snares of deep play 
1779. Hence Sna-ry a. of the nature of, resemb- 
ling, a s.; ensnaring, 

Snare (sné^i), v. late ME. If. SNARE sb.] 
1. trans. To capture (small wild beasts or 
birds) in a snare; to catch by entangling. b. 
fig. To entangle, entrap. late ME. 2. Surg. 
and Path. To catch in a loop, esp. in order 
to remove; to cut off with a snare 1884. 

115 I..will..instruct thee how to s. the nimble 
armazet SHAKS. b. Be thow not snairde in 


Venus snai 1567. Hence Sna‘rer, one who snares 
or traps. 


Snark (sndak), 1879. [Invented by “Lewis 
parol? (C. L. Dodgson) in The Hunting of 
he Snark (1876).] An imaginary animal. 
Snar! (sni), sb. late ME. [f. SNARE sb. 
Obi v.; See ;LE.] 1. A snare, gin; a noose. 
3.« bre. dial. 2. A tangle, knot, ravel 1009. 
A knot in wood (dial.) 1881. 
gran (snüil, sb.? 1613. [f. SNARL v. J 
n act of snarling; a display of the teeth ac- 
companied by an angry sound. 
ap nat (snaal), v. late ME. [Cf. SNARL 
P4 ] 1. trans. To catch in a snare or noose; 
10 entangle or secure with a cord, rope, etc. ; 
ae Tangle. Now dial. b. fig. To ensnare, 
tees entrap. late ME. 2. To tangle; to 
5 ist together confusedly; to make a tangle 
SON chiefly dial. and U.S. 1440. 3. intr. 
Eo ecome twisted or entangled; to get into, 
2 1 tangles or knots 1600. 
Matted Daughter had her Hair snarled and 
and cart naler 1087. 3. The yarn tends to ‘s. 
„and cannot be drawn out straight 1884. 
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Snarl (snail), v.* 1589. [Extension of 
synon. fsnar (XVI) — (M)LG. snarren = 
MHG. snarren (G. schnarren); see -LE.] 1. 
inir. Of dogs, etc.: To make an angry sound 
accompanied by showing the teeth. 2. Of 
persons: To quarrel; to grumble viciously; 
to show strong resentment or ill-feeling 1594. 
3. trans. To utter in a harsh, rude, or ill- 
natured manner 1693. 

1. A dog snarls at a stone, but looks not at the 
hand that cast it 1732. fig. I hear the angry 
trumpet snarling 1866. Hence Sna-rler’, 

Snarl (snüil) v.* techn. 1688. [perh. f. 
SNARL 8b. 1 3.] trans. To raise, or force up, 
into bosses or projections by the use of the 
snarling-iron, Hence Sna-rler', one who 
Works with a snarling-iron; a snarling-iron. 
Sna-rling vòl. sb. a method of producing 
raised work in metal by means of indirect 
percussion; chiefly attrib. in s.-iron, tool. 

Snatch (snetf), sb. ME. If. SNATCH v., d. v.] 
11. A hasp or fastening (rare) 1628. 12. A 
trap, snare, entanglement —1655. 3. A hasty 
catch or grasp ; a sudden grab or snap ai some- 
thing 1577. tb. A catch, check, or hesitancy. 
SHAKS. 4. A brief period, short space (of 
time, etc.) 1563. 5. A hasty meal or morsel; 
a snack 1573. 6. A small amount or portion 
(ftaken hurriedly); a mere fragment or dis- 
connected piece 1592. 7. A short passage, a 
few words, of a song, etc.; a small portion, a 
few bars, of a melody or tune 1602. b. ellipt. 
in the same senses 1823. 18. A quibble, a cap- 
tious argument —1687. 9. ellipt. Any open 
lead for a rope. (See SNATCH-block.) 1850. 

3. Here and there he made guesses and snatches at 
the truth M. ARNOLD. Phr. By or in snatches, by 
hasty, unsustained efforts; hurriedly, by fits and 
starts; intermittently, interruptedly. 4. Then after 
a shower to weeding a s. 1573. 6. Snatches of 
reading..will not make a Dentley or a Clarke 
1 7. She chaunted snatches of old tunes 

HAKS, 

Snatch (snotj), v. ME. [Obscurely rel. to 
SNACK v., and north. dial. SNECK sb.; these 
imply a base *snak-, repr. by (M)Du. snak- 
ken gasp, perh. orig. open the jaws suddenly ; 
cf. SNAP v.] 1. intr. a. To make a sudden snap 
or bite (at something). b. To make a sudden 
catch at a thing, in order to secure possession 
or hold of it 1530. 2, trans. To seize, to take or 
lay hold of, suddenly, smartly, or unex- 
pectedly ME. b. With immaterial object: To 
take, obtain, acquire, etc., in a hasty or im- 
proper manner, or so as to take advantage 
of a momentary chance 1508. 3. To seize, 
take, or remove hastily 1555. b. To remove 
quickly from sight, ete.; to remove suddenly 
from this world or life; to save or rescue from 
or out of danger, etc., by prompt and vigorous 
action 1582. 4, Naut. To place (a line) in a 
snatch-block 1769. 

1. b. This looke of thine will hurle my Soule from 
Heauen, And Fiends will s. at it SHAKS. 2. The 
Sarazin. .Snatcheth his sword, and fiercely to him 
flies SPENSER, b. Let us s. what happiness is yet 
in our power LYTTON. 3. The Moones an arrant 
theefe, And her pale fire, she snatches from the 
Sunne SHAKS. I snatched his Hat off his Head 
STEELE. b. This youth that you see heere, I 
snatch’d one halfe out of the iawes of death 
SHAKS, Several who are snatched away by un- 
timely death BERKELEY. Hence Sna'tchy a. 
consisting of, characterized by, snatches; irregu- 
lar; spasmodic; spec. of rowing. 

Snatch-, the stem of SNATCH v. used in 
comb.: a. Naut. Denoting devices capable of 
rapid attachment, or to which a rope can be 
quickly attached, as s.-cheek, -hook, sheave; 
s.-block, a block having a hole in one side to 
receive the bight of a rope. b. In objective 
combs., as s.-grace. C. = SNAP- e. 

Snatcher (sna-tfou). 1575. Uf. SNATCH v. + 
-gRi.] One who or that which snatches; a 
thief, a robber. b. A body-snatcher 1831. 

Sna-tchingly, adv. 1552. f. snatching, 
pr. pple. of SNATCH v.] In a snatching man- 
ner; hurriedly; by snatches. 

Snath (snep). Chiefly dial. and U.S. Also 
snathe, sneath 1574. [var. of next.] = next. 

Snead (snid), sned (sned). Now dial. 
[OE. sngd, of unkn. origin.] The shaft or 
pole of a scythe. 

Sneak (snik) sb. 1643. [app. f. SNEAK v.] 
1. a. A sneaking, mean-spirited, paltry, or 
despicable person; one who acts in a shifty, 
shabby, or underhand manner. b. One who 
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robs or steals in a sneaking manner, or who 
enters places clandestinely for that purpose 
1785. 2. Cricket. A ball bowled so as to roll 
along the ground; a daisy-cutter 1862. 

1. a. We call him tuft-hunter, lickspittle, s. 
THACKERAY. Hence Snearky a. of persons: like 
or resembling a s.; mean, paltry, sneaking; char- 
acterized by, partaking of sneaking. Snea-ki- 
ness. 

Sneak (snik) v. 1590. [prob. of dial. origin; 
rel. obscurely to early ME. snike, OE. snican 
creep, crawl, ON. snikja.] I. intr. I. To move, 
go, walk, ete., in a stealthy or slinking man- 
ner; to creep or steal furtively, as if ashamed 
or afraid to be seen; to slink, skulk. b. Freq. 
used to denote want of courage, indepen- 
dence or straightforwardness, without ref. to 
place or movement 1633. 2, To cringe or be 
servile do (a person, ete.) 1660. 3. School slang. 
To peach, inform, tell tales 1897. 

1. I hope he will not sneake away with all the 
money DEKKER. b. He sneak'd like a Cock, that 
hangs down his wings when he’s beaten 1699. 2. 
We s. to the regicides, but we boldly trample on 
our poor fellow-citizens BURKE. 

IL. trans. 1. To turn or draw aside, to put or 
thrust in or into, to move or slide fo, etc., ina 
stealthy manner 1648. b. To pass through in 
an underhand or stealthy manner 1891. 2, 
collog. To steal in a sneaking or stealthy 
manner; to filch 1883. 

1. I lay stirless, softly sneaking my right hand to 
ee pistol 1889. 2. Those who sneaked umbrellas 


Sneak-, the sb. or vb.-stem used in comb., 
as S. -boat U.S., a boat by which one may 
readily move or approach unobserved; esp. a 
sneak-box; -box U.S., a small, flat, shallow 
boat used in wild-fowl shooting, and when in 
use masked. with brush or weeds; -current 
Electr., current which escapes or strays owing 
to leakage or imperfect insulation; -thief 
(orig. U.S.), one who thieves by sneaking into 
houses through open or unfastened doors, 
ete. 

Sneak-cup. 1596, app. error for SNEAK-UP. 

Sneaker (sni-koi). 1598. f. SNEAK v. + 
Anl.] 1, A person or animal that sneaks; a 
sneak. 2. fa. A small bowl (of punch) —1775. 
b. A glass of brandy 1805. 

Sneaking (snikip) ppl. a. 1582. |f. 
SNEAK v. + -ING*.) 1. That sneaks; moving, 
walking, acting, etc., in a furtive or slinking 
manner 1590. tb, S.-budge, one who steals or 
robs alone 1751. TC. Niggardly, mean, near 
1773. 2. Mean, contemptible 1582. 3. Of 


feelings, affection, etc.: | Unavowedly 
cherished or entertained; undemonstrative 
1748. 


1. Lurking footpads and s. pickpockets 1824. 3. 
I can't help having a s. regard for him 1842. 
Hence Snea-king-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

Snea‘ksby. Now rare. 1580. [f. SNEAK sb. 
1a or synon. {sneaks (XVII) + -BY 2.] A mean- 
spirited person; a paltry fellow. 

Sneak-up (ent kp). 1596. Uf. SNEAK v.] 
A mean, servile, or cringing person; a sneak; 
a shirk, 

Sneap (snip), v. Now dial. and arch. 1588, 
[Later form of dial. snape; see SNAPE v.] 1. 
trans. To nip or pinch. 2. To check, repress; 
to snub, reprove, chide 1611. 

2. My lord Archbishop sneaps us for our sloth 
1865. Hence Sneap sb. a snub, check; a rebuke, 
reproof. 

Sneb, v. Now dial. 1440. [var. of SNIB v.] 
trans. To reprimand, reprove; to snub. Also 
absol. 

‘Thou heardst euen now a yong man s. me sore 


SIDNEY. 
Sneck (snek), sb. Chiefly Sc. and n. dial. 


ME. [See SNATCH v.] The latch of a door or 
gate; the lever which raises the bar of a latch; 
ta catch. Hence Sneck v. trans. to latch (a 
door or gate); to close or fasten by means of a 
s.; inir. of a door or gate: to latch. Sne'cket, 
a 8.5 transf. a noose, halter. 

Sne:ck-draw:er. Now Sc. and north. late 
ME. If. SNECK sb. + DRAWER sb. Cf. 
DRAW-LATOH 2.] One who draws or lifts a 
sneck or latch (in order to enter stealthily); à 
crafty, flattering, or sly fellow. So Sne'ck- 
draw. 

Sned, v. In later use Sc. and n. dial. [OE. 
sná&dan, rel. to snipan cut.] 1. trans. To cut 
or lop off (a branch). Also with off. b. To 
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prune (a tree); to divest of branches 1595. 2, 
To cut; to form, or sever, by cutting 1789. 

Snee (to cut): see SNICKERSNEE. 

Sneer (sni), sb. 1707. [f. the vb.] An 
act of sneering; a look or expression implying 
derision, contempt, or scorn; a disdainful or 
scornful remark or utterance, esp. one of a 
covert or indirect nature. 

A s. at my understanding GOLDSM, Hence 
Snee-rful d. of persons, given to sneering; of 
words, etc., of the nature of a s.; scornful. 

Sneer (sni), v. 1553. [perh. of LDu. 
origin (cf. NFris. sneer scornful remark, 
sneere scorn).] 1. intr. Of a horse: To snort. 
Now dial. 2. To smile scornfully or con- 
temptuously; to express scorn, derision, or 
disparagement in this way; to speak or 
write in a manner suggestive of contempt or 
disparagement 1680. +3. To laugh foolishly 
or smirkingly; to grin —1719. 4. trans. To 
utter with a sneer or in a sneering tone 1693. 
5. To deride or decry (a person or thing). 
Obs. exc. dial. 1707. 6. To affect in a certain 
way by sneering; to force by means of sneers 
or scornful speech or manner 1737. ‘ 

2. Walpole sheltered himself behind. .a pension 
to s. at the tragi-comedy of life 1874. 4. He 
sneered some contemptuous word 1904. 6. Nor 
sneer’d nor brib'd from Virtue into Shame 1737. 
Circles which s. down Voltaire LYTTON. Hence 
Snee-rer, one who sneers. Snee-ringly adv. in à 
sneering or scornful manner; with a 8. 

Sneeshing (senf: Jin). Sc. Cr.) and n. dial. 
1686. [Alteration of SNEERING vòl. sb.] Snuff; 
a pinch of snuff. 

Sneeze (sniz) sb. 1632. [f. the vb.] 1. 
A powder or preparation for inducing 
sneezing. Also attrib., as s.-boz, -horn, etc. 
Obs. exc. n. dial. 2. An act of sneezing; a 
sudden and involuntary expiration of breath 
through the nose and mouth, accompanied 
by a characteristic sound 1646. Hence 
Sneezy a. characterized by sneezing, 
causing one to sneeze. 

Sneeze (sniz), v. 1493. [Appears first (xv) in 
the form snese as a substitute in printed texts 
for an original fnese (see FNESE), which had 
become obs. soon after 1400, being superseded 
by nese (see NEEZE), for which snese, sneeze 
was prob. substituted as more expressive.] 
1. intr. To drive or emit air or breath suddenly 
through the nose and mouth by an involun- 
tary and convulsive or spasmodie action, 
accompanied by a characteristic sound. 2. 
collog. With at. To regard as of little value, 
worth, or consideration; to despise, disre- 
gard, underrate. Chiefly in the neg. phrase 
not to be sneezed at. 1806. 3. trans. To utter 
with a sneeze. Also with out. 1851. 

1. Being unused to Snuff, some Grains from off 
her upper Lip made him s. aloud STEELE. 2. A 
thousand pounds..was not. to be sneezed at 
1891. Hence Snee'zer, one who sneezes; (slang) 
something exceptionally good, great, strong, 
violent, etc., in some respect. 

Snee'ze(-)weed. 1856. [f. SNERZE v.] U.S. 
The plant Helenium autumnale, or other 
species of the same genus, 

Snee-ze(-)wood. 1834. [f. as prec., after 
Cape Du. nieshout.] A South African timber 
tree, Pizrozylon utile; also, the wood of this 
tree; attrib. as s. tree. 

Snee-ze(-)wort. 1597. [f. SNEEZE v.] The 
plant Achillea plarmica, bastard or wild 
pellitory, the dried leaves of which are 
powdered and used as a sternutatory. 

Sneezing (sntzin), vbl. sb. 1495. ff. 
SNEEZE v.] 1. The action of the vb.; an in- 
stance of this. 12. A preparation or powder 
inducing sternutation ; an errhine orsternuta- 
tory —1653. fb. = SNEESHING —1812. 

Snell (snel), sb. U.S. 1859. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A short line of gut or horsehair by 
which a fish-hook is attached to a longer line. 
Hence Snell v. (U.S.) trans. to tie or fasten 
(a hook) to a line. 

Snell (snel), a. and adv. In later use Sc. and 
north. [OE. snel, snell = OS., OHG. snel 
(G. schnell) swift, active, etc., ON. snjalir.] 
A. adj. 1, Quick in movement or action; 
prompt, smart, active, strenuous; tgood. 
2. Keen-witted, clever, sharp, acute, smart. 
late ME. 3. Severe, sharp, unsparing. late 
ME. 4. Of weather: Keen, bitter, severe ME. 
EX Grievous, heavy, stinging; rigorous; pain- 
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1. That horny-handed, s., peremptory little man 
1859. 4. The wintry air is s. and keen 1822. 5. 
That was a s. law SCOTT. Li 

B. adv, 1. Quickly, promptly, swiftly ME. 
2. Vigorously, strongly, keenly ME. 

fSnew, v. [OE. sniwan = MLG. snighen, 
MDu. sniwen, snien, OHG. sniwan (G. 
schneien) :- WGmo. *snigwan, rel. by grada- 
tion to *snaiw- SNOW sb.'] intr. To snow 
1746. 

1. fig. It snewed in his hous of mete and drynke 
CHAUCER. 

Snib (snib), v. Now dial. and Sc. ME. [- 
MDa. snibbe, MSw. snybba; see SNUB v.] 1. 
trans. To reprove, reprimand, rebuke, check 
Sharply or severely. 2. To check by some 
Near adn bs ee e for th 

— wolde he sn; en si or the nonys 
Cavern. Hence Snib ab. Gatter Se.) a check, 
sharp rebuke, or snub. 

Snick (snik), sb.* 1775. [f. SNICK v.'] 1. 
A small cut; a nick, notch. b. An act of 
snipping or light cutting 1898. 2. Cricket. A 
light, glancing blow given to the ball by the 
batsman, sending it in the direction of the 
slips or to leg; a ballso hit 1879. 

Snick (snik), v.' Obs. exc. dial. 1599. 
[Origin unkn.] Used with go, orimperatively, 
and always followed by up, in the sense of ‘go 
hang’. 

were keepe time sir in our Catches. Snecke 
vp . 

Snick (snik) v.* 1700. [Deduced from 
snick and snee, etc.; see SNIOKERSNEE.] 1, 
trans. To cut, snip, clip, nick. Also inir. 2. 
To strike or hit sharply 1880. b. Cricket. To 
strike (the ball) lightly so that it glances off 
in the slips or to leg; to obtain (so many runs) 
in this way 1880. 3. collog. To cut or slip 
Eod or along (a road) quickly or sharply 
1883. 

Snick (snik), v.“ 1828. [imit.] 1. trans. 
To cause to click or sound sharply. 2. intr. 
To make a sharp, clicking noise 1892. 

2. Ye may hear a breech-bolt s. where never a 
man is seen KIPLING. Hence Snick sh.“ a sharp 
noise, a click, 

Snick and snee, 
SNIOKERSNEE. 

Snicker (sni-koi) sb. 1857. [f. SNICKER v.] 
A smothered laugh; a snigger. 

Snicker (snikor, v. 10941. [Of imit, 
formation; see -ER*. Of. SNIGGER v.] 1. intr. 
To laugh in a half-suppressed or smothered 
manner; to snigger. 2, Of horses: To neigh, 
nicker 1824. Hence Sni-ckeringly adv. 

Snickersnee (snikersnt), v. and sb. Obs. 
orarch. 1613. Also tsnick or snee, tsnick 
and snee, tsnick-a-snee. [alt. of tsnick or 
snee, repl. earlier tstick or snee (XVII) = Du. 
steken thrust, STICK v., and snee, dial. var. of 
snijen, snijden cut, repr. Gme. *snipan (OE. 
snipan, whence dial. snithe).] tA. As vb. To 
thrust or cut in fighting with a knife; to use 
a knife in this manner, to fight with knives 
—1802. B. sb. 1. The practice of fighting or a 
combat with cut-and-thrust knives 1670. 12. 
transf. Used to denote one or other of two 
possible alternatives or courses 1680. 3. A 
eut-and-thrust knife (in forms snick-a-snee, 
snickersnee) 1760. 

Snide (snoid), a. and sb. Cant. 1862. [Of 
unkn. origin. A. adj. Counterfeit, sham, 
bogus. B. sb. Counterfeit jewellery; base 
coin 1885. 

A. {Tol get ready for the trial, and look up the 
‘snyde witnesses” 1862. 

Snider (snai'doz). 1808. [See def.] S. rifle, 
& form of breech-loading rifle invented by 
Jacob Snider. Also ellipt. for this. 

Sniff (snif), sb. 1767. f. the vb.] 1. An act 
of sniffing; the sound made in doing this. 2. 
An act of sniffing in order to express or show 
contempt, disdain, incredulity, etc. 1837. 3. 
An act (or habit) of clearing the nose by a 
short inhalation 1860. 

2. Miss Miggs gave a great s. to the same effect 
DICKENS. 

Sniff (snif), v. ME. [Imitative.] 1. intr. 
To draw air through the nose with short or 
sharp audibleinbalations; to clear the nose in 
this way, esp. when under the influence of 
emotion. 2. To do this in smelling; to smell 
with a sniff or sniffs. Said esp. of animals. 
1788. 3. To show or express contempt, dis- 


Snick-a-snee: see 
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dain, disparagement, incredulity, etc., by 
sniffing 1729. 4. trans. To take up, draw in 
(air, etc.) by inhaling through the nostrils 
1796. 5. a. To smell (a thing) 1845. b. fig. To 
perceive as if by smell; to smell or smell out, 
(a plot, etc.); to suspect 1864. 6. To utter 
with a (scornful) sniff; to express by means 
of a sniff 1859. 

2. A curious old ewe came tos. at him 1888, 5, b, 
It is not only Rome that sniffs heresy in in- 
1 thought or action 1873. 6. Fastidious 
Edinburgh sniffs disdain 18 Hence Sni-ffing 
EPIO the action of the vb.; an instance of this, a. 
sniff. 

Sniffle (sni-f’l), sb. 1825. [f. next.] 1. The 
sniffles, the snuffles. Also U.S. slang, a fit of 
low spirits. 2. An act of sniffling; a slight 
snivel or snuffle 1880. 

Sniffle (sni-f'), v. 1819. [imit.; cf. SNIVEL 
v.] intr. To snivel or snuflie slightly; to sniff, 
Also transf. of a breeze. 

Sniffy (sni-fi), a. dial. and collog. 1871. ft. 
SNIFF v. + I.] Prone or inclined to sniff; 
contemptuous,  disdainful; disagreeable, 
Hence Sni-ffily adv. Sni-ffiness. 

Snift (snift), v. Now chiefly dial. 1703, 
[perh. — MSw. snypta, or MDa. snyfte, of 
imit. origin.) 1. inir. To sniff, in various 
senses. b. Of an engine, eto.: To blow out air 
or steam 1865. 2. trans. To draw up by 
sniffing; to sniff the smell of (rare) 1736. 

1. More steamers came along snorting and 
snifting at the buoys KIPLI Hence Snift sb, 
techn. the waste in bottling ted waters. 

Snifter (sni-fter). Chiefly Sc. and n. dial. 
1789. [f. prec.  -ER'.] 1, A strong or rough 
breeze or wind. 2. pl. A bad cold in the head, 
or the stoppage in the nostrils caused by this; 
the snuffles. Also, a disease of poultry. Se. 
1808. 

Sni-fting, ppl. a. 1744. (f. SNIFT v, + -INGA] 
S. valve, a valve through which air may be 
expelled from the cylinder of a condensing 
steam-engine. 

Sni-fty, a. 1889. [f. SNIFT v. + -Y'.] Snifly. 

Snig (snig). 1488. [Of unkn. origin. A 
young or small eel; à grig. 

Sniééer (sni-goa), v. 1700. [Later var. of 
SNICKER v.] 1. intr. To laugh in a half- 
suppressed, light or covert manner; to 
snicker. 2. trans. To utter with a snigger 
1857. Hence Snigger sb. a slight or half- 
suppressed laugh. Sni-ggeringly adv. 

Sniggle (sni-g’l), v. 1071. [f. SNIG, prob. 
through SNIGGLING vbl. sb.) I. a. intr. To fish 
for eels by the method known as sniggling. 
b. trans. To fish for, catch, pull out (an eel or 
eels) in this way 1844, 2. To catch (fish) by 
means of striking a hook into them 1834. 
Hence Sni:&gle sb. a baited hook or other 
device used in sniggling for cels, etc. 1 5 

Sniggle (sni-g’l), v.“ 1815. [Imitative. 
intr. 2 5 snigger or snicker. Hence Sni-ggle 
sb. 

Sniggling (snixglin), vbl. sb. 1001. [f. SNIG 
(ef. iem gather cockles); see -ING'.] The 
action or practice of fishing for eels by means 
of a baited hook or needle thrust into their 
holes or haunts. 

Snip (snip), sb. 1558. [f. next, or — D 
forms.] I. 1. A small piece or slip, esp. © 
cloth, cut off or out; a shred. 2. A white or 
light mark, patch, or spot on a horse, esp. 95 
the nose or lip 1562. 3. A small amount 
piece, or portion, a little bit (of something) 
1588. b. Applied to persons in depreciation 
or contempt. In later use: A young, sligl h 
or diminutive person. 1625. 14. A share 9 
portion; a snack —1702. 

3. b. This s. of an attorney MASSINGER. 5 

II. 1. A small cut or incision made bY 5 
such as that made by, a pair of scissors; “ 
wound of this nature 1596. 2. An act of 1970 
ping; a single cut or clip of scissors, ete. 1 iE 
3. slang or collog. A tailor. Also as an anol 
personal name for a tailor, 1599. 4. pl. E B 
shears, as contrasted with bench shears 1! ot 

3. Sir, here's S. the Taylor Charg'd with a T 
1634. Du. 

Snip (snip), v. 1586. [- LG., Du. snipes 
(cf. G. dial. sehnippen), of imit. orie ind) 
SNAP v..] fl. (rans. To take (somethbe 
quickly or suddenly; to snap or snatch. 
absol. 31720. 2. To cut, to cut up d 


r off, 
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by or as by scissors or the like. Also absol. 

1593. 3. To snub, check, repress. Now dial. 
1. 

11 Ine captain seldom ordered anything. but I 

snipped some of it for my own share DE For. 2. 

He has snipt off as much as he could pinch from 

every author of reputation LANDOR. 

Snipe (sneip) sb. ME. [prob. of Scand. 
origin (cf. Icel. mýrisnípa, Norw. myr-, 
strand|snipa). The occas. var. fsnippe (XIV— 
xvi) corresp. to obscurely rel. (M)LG., MDu. 
snippe (Du. snip), also sneppe, and OHG. 
snepfa (G. schnepfe). See SNITE sb.] 1. One 
or other of the limicoline birds of the genus 
Gallinago (formerly included in the Linnean 
genus Scolopax), characterized by having a 
long straight bill, and by frequenting marshy 
places; esp. G. cælestis or media, the common 
English species. b. Applied to species of 
birds resembling the snipe 1785. c. Without 
article, in collective sense 1842. 2. As an 
opprobrious or abusive term 1604, 

1. The s. f reaming from the marshy verge 
1794. See also GUTTER-, HALF-, JACK-, WOOD- 
e I have..seen flocks of s. crossing the 


à time, usu. from cover and at long range; to 
pick off (a person) in this manner. 2. intr. To 
fire as in snipe-shooting; to shoot at an enemy 
in this manner. Also with a£ and away. 
1832. 

2. Three hundred Boers hung on the rearguard, 
sniping but refusing battle 1901. 

Sni:pe-bill. Also snipe's bill. 1678. 
[SNIPE sb.) 1. A narrow moulding-plane 
with a sharp arris, for forming or cutting 
quirks, 2. U.S, The bolt connecting the body 
9 with the axle. (Also written snibel.) 

* Sniper (snoi-por). 1824. [f. SNIPE v. + 
-ER.] 1. One who snipes, or shoots from 
concealment, etc.; a sharp-shooter. 2. A 
snipe-shooter 1840. 3. U.S. A prospector for 
gold or the like 1902. 

Sniping (snoi-pin), ppl. a. 1821. [f. SNIPE v. 
+ -ING*.] That snipes, or shoots from cover. 

S. fire, individual and irregular shooting from a 
concealed position. 

Snipped (snipt), ppl. a. 1578. [f. SNIP v. + 
-ED'.] 1, Bot. Irregularly notched or serrated; 
incised. 2. That has been subjected to 
shipping; jagged or irregularly cut 1601. 

Sni pper. 1593. [f. SNIP v. + -ER'.] 1. pl. 
Scissors. 2. One who snips or clips; spec. à 
tailor 1611. 

Sni. pper-sna:pper. Now dial. 1590. (Cf. 
contemp. SNIP-SNAP u.] A whipper-snapper. 

Sni-ppet. 1604. [f. SNIP v. + -ET.] A small 
piece eut off; a small fragment or portion. 
b. spec. A short passage taken from a lit- 
EFRA work; a short scrap of literary matter 
fig. That is a poor s. of malicious gossip STEVEN- 
SON. Hence Sni'ppety, -etty a. of the nature of, 
composed of, a s. or snippets. 

Snip-snap (sni-psnzp), sb. 1597. lt. SNIP 
8b. + SNAP sb., used with imitative effect.] 
tl. The action of snipping or clipping with a 
Pair of scissors or the like; an instance of this 
21638. 2. Smart remark or reply; sharp 
repartee 1727. 

Snip-snap (sni-p,snsep), a. 1600. [Attribu- 
tive use of prec.] t1. Making a snipping 
Sound; working or acting by snipping or 
clipping 1643. 2. Of the nature of snip-snap; 
qhatacterized by snip-snap or smart repartee 


2. With volleys of small shot, or s. wit 1702. 

Sni-p-snap, v. 1503. If. SNIP-SNAP sb.] 1. 
intr. To indulge in snip-snap or smart 
Tepartee; to speak in a snappy manner. 2. 
8⁰ Snip; to clip with a snipping sound 1906. 

o tSnip-snap adv. (and int.) with snip 
1585 snap; with a snipping, snapping sound 


Snip-snap-sno-rum, 1755. [- LG. snipp- 
Snapp-snorum, of fanciful coinage.] A round 
fome of cards, in which the players on 
urning up the requisite cards respectively 
call ‘snip’, ‘snap’, and ‘snorum’. 

Snipy (enoi-pi), a. 1825, [f. SNIPE sb. + -..] 

* Characterized by having a long pointed 
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nose or muzzle suggestive of a snipe's bill. 2. 
Snipe-like 1888. 3. Frequented by snipe 1903. 

Snitch (snitf) sb. slang. 1676. [Of unkn. 
origin.] fl. A filip (on the nose) 1700. 2. 
The nose 1700. 3. An informer 1785. So 
Snitch v. intr. to inform upon a person; to 
peach (1801); trans. to catch in a noose or 
loop (1900). Sni-tcher. 

Snite(snoit), sb. IO E. snite(also wudulsnite), 
of unkn. origin. = SNIPE sb. 1. 

Snite (snoit), v. Now dial. and Sc. [Late 
OE. snjtan = (M)LG. sniiten, OHG. snüzen 
(G. schneuzen snuff a candle, blow the nose), 
ON. snýta :— *snüljan, f. *snül-; see SNOUT 
sb., and cf. Sxor sb.] 1. a. intr. To clean or 
wipe the nose; to cast away mucus. b. trans. 
To remove by wiping, ete. 2. trans. To clean 
or clear (the nose) from mucus, esp. by 
means of the thumb and finger only; to blow. 
Also fig., to tweak or pull. ME. 

Snivel (sni-v’l), sb. late ME. If. SNIVEL v.] 
1. Mucus collected in, or issuing from, the 
nose. 2. A slight sniff indicating, or intended 
to suggest, suppressed emotion 1848. b. A 
show or pretence of emotion; hypocritical 
expression of feeling 1878. 

Snivel (sni-v’l), v. ME. [repr. OE. *snyflan, 
implied in late snyflung mucus of the nose, 
f. synon, snofl. Cf. LG., Du. snuffelen smell 
out, snuiven sniff, Sw. snóvla, Norw. snuvla, 
Da. snovle, tsnevie; cf. -LE 3.) 1. intr. To run 
at the nose; to emit mucus from the nose; 
also, to draw up mucus audibly. 2. To make 
a sniffing or snufiling sound expressive of real 
or assumed emotion; to be in, or affect, a 
tearful state 1690. 3. trans. a. To affect in 
some way by snivelling; to address in a 
snivelling manner (rare) 1668. b. To utter 
with a snivelling or sniffing sound, to shed 
(tears) snufflingly 1780. 

2. Every woman in the house was snivelling at 
the time THACKERAY. Hence Sni-veller, one 
who snivels or whines; a cold breeze (causing one 
to snivel). 

Snob (snob), sb. 1781. [Of unkn. origin.] 
1. dial. or collog. A shoemaker or cobbler; a 
cobbler’s apprentice. 12. Cambridge slang. 
Any one not a gownsman; a townsman —1865. 
13. A person belonging to the lower classes of 
society; one having no pretensions to rank or 
gentility 21852. Tb. A vulgar or ostentatious 
person 1859. c. One whose ideas and conduct 
are prompted by a vulgar admiration for 
wealth or social position. Also transf. of 
intellectual superiority. 1848. t4. = Black- 
LEG 3. 1859. 

3. c. He Wag. such a s., he felt pleased his 
clerks should hear a butler ask for a situation 
1882. 4. Those who work for lower wages duri 
a strike are called snobs, the men who stand oui 
being ‘nobs’ DE QUINCEY. Hence Sno-bbism 
[whence Fr. snobisme], the characteristic qualities 
of a s.; snobbishness. Sno'bby a. snobbish. 
Sno'bling, a little, young, or petty 8. Snobo:- 
cracy, the class of snobs as having some power or 
exerting some influence. Snol o'grapher, a 
writer on, a describer of, snobs. 

Snobbery (sng‘beri). 1833. [t, SNOB sb. 3 
+-ERY.] 1. The class of snobs. +2. Snobbish- 
ness; vulgar ostentation; an instance of this 
1843. 

Snobbish (snif) a. 1840. [f. SNOB sb. 
3 + -ISHi.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or character- 
istic of a snob. 2. Having the character of a 
snob 1849. Hence Sno-bbish-ly adv., -ness. 

Snod (snod), a. Sc. and north. dial. 1480. 
[Of unkn. origin.] 1. Smooth, sleek; even. 2. 
Neat, tidy, trim 1691. 3. Snug, cosy 1695. 
Hence Snod v. trans. to make smooth, trim, 
or neat; to tidy, put in order. 

Snood (snüd), sb. [OE. snód, of doubtful 
origin.] 1. A fillet, band, or ribbon, for con- 
fining the hair; latterly, in Scotland, etc., 
the distinctive hair-band worn by young un- 
married women. 2. a. In sea-fishing: One of a 
number of short lines, each carrying a baited 
hook, attached at regular distances along 
the main line 1682. b. Angling. A hair or 
catgut line attaching the hook to the rod line 


1823. . 
1. Yet ne’er again to braid her hair The virgin s. 


did Alice wear SCOTT. 

‘Snood (snad), v. 1725. [f. prec.] I. trans. 
To bind up, fasten back, or secure (the hair) 
with a snood. 2. Angling. To attach (a hook) 


SNOT 


to a snood 1840. Hence Snoo'ded ppl. a. 
wearing à snood; bound by a snood. 

Snook (snik), sb. 1697. [- Du; snoek = 
(M)LG. snók, prob. rel. to the base of SNACK.] 
A name given to various fishes, esp. the 
sergeant-fish, Elacate canada, and the robalo, 
Centropomus undecimalis. 

Snooker (snü-kor). 1889. [Of unkn. origin.] 
A game, played with balls on a billiard table, 


combining pool and  pyramids. Also 
snooker('s) pool. 
Snooks (sniks). Also snook. 1879. [Of 


unkn. origin.] A derisive gesture consisting 
in placing the thumb against the nose and 
extending the fingers. 

Snoop (snap), v. orig. U.S, 1848. [- Du. 
snoepen eat (on the sly). 1. írans. To 
appropriate. 2. intr. To go round in a prying 
manner 1864. 

Snooze (snüz), v. collog. 1789. [Cant word 
of unkn. origin.) intr. To sleep; to slumber, 
to doze. Hence Snooze sb. a sleep, nap, 
doze; slang, a lodging, bed. 

Snore (sn6°a), sb. ME. If. the verb.] tl. A 
snort; snorting (rare) —1513. 2. The snufHes 
1585. 3. An act of snoring; a harsh or noisy 
respiration through the mouth, or through 
the mouth and nose, during sleep 1605. 4. 
transf. A sound resembling that of a snore; a 
loud roaring or droning noise 1709. 

3. Thou do’st s. distinctly, There’s meaning in 
thy snores SHAKS, 

Snore (snó*i, v. late ME. If. imit. base 
*snor-, repr. (with expressive additions) by 
(M)LG., (M)Du. snorken (whence dial. snork 
xvi, Tindale), Du. snorken, and SNORT v.] 
1. intr. Of animals, esp. horses: To snort. Now 
dial. 2. T'o make harsh or noisy sounds in 
sleep by breathing through the open mouth 
or through the mouth and nose; to breathe in 
this manner during sleep. Also poet. and 
rhet., to sleep heavily. 1440. 3. trans. With 
out or away: To spend or pass (time) in 
snoring 1597. 4. To utter with a snore or with 
a sound resembling this. Also with cogn. 
obj. 1790. 

3. He dranke the Night away. then snor’d out 
all the Day 1746. ence Sno-rer, one who 
snores, Sno-ring vbl. sb. the action of the vb. 

Snort (sndat), sb. 1019. [f. the vb.] tl. A 
snore 1022. 2. An act of snorting; a loud 
sound made by a horse or other animal in 
driving breath through the nostrils with some 
force 1808. b. A similar sound made by per- 
sons in order to express contempt, disdain, pr 
other feeling 1865. 

Snort (endat), v. late ME. [ult. imit.; 
prob. partly alt. of tfnort (in some MSS. of 
Chaucer); cf. the history of SNEEZE v.] tl. 
intr. Of the nose: To turn up, as in sniffing. 
CHAUCER. 12. To snore; to sleep heavily or 
sluggishly —1680. 3. Of a horse: To make a 
characteristic loud or harsh sound by 
violently driving the breath through the 
nostrils, esp. when excited or frightened. 
Also said of other animals. late ME. 4. transf. 
Of things, esp. in later use of a railway 
engine: To make or emit a sound resembling 
or suggestive of a snort 1582. 5, Of persons: 
a. To express contempt or indignation by a 
snorting sound 1818. b. dial. and U.S. To 
laugh loudly or roughly 1825. 6, trans. a. To 
utter with a snort 1634. b. To eject or dis- 
charge through the nostrils with a snort; to 
spout out in this way 1818. 

4. The little circular railway puffed and snorted 
1879. 5. a. Duncan. .snorted thrice, and prepared 
himself to be in a passion SCOTT, 6. a. Dat is gut! 
haw! haw!’ snorted the Baron THACKERAY. 

Snorter (sné-1tez). 1601. [f. SNORT v. + 
-ER',] 1. One who or that which snorts (Tor 
snores); a person who utters a snort in scorn, 
indignation, etc.; also, a pig. b. dial. The 
wheatear 1802. 2. slang or collog. a. A stiff or 
strong wind; a gale 1855. b. Anything ex- 
ceptionally remarkable for size, strength, 
severity, etc. 1859. So Sno-rting ppl. a. 
used advb. — remarkably. 

Snot (snot), sb. [prob. — (M)LG., MDu. 
snotte, Du. snot, corresp. to OE. ge|snot, OF ris. 
snotta, MHG. snuz (G. dial. schnutz), f. Gmo. 
*sniit-; cf. SNITE v., SNOUT sb.] 1. The snuft 
of a candle; the burnt part of a candle-wick. 
Now n. dial. 2. The mucus of the nose. Now 
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dial. or vulgar. late ME. 3. dial. and slang. 
Applied to persons as a term of contempt or 
opprobrium 1809. Hence Sno-tter', s. or 
nasal mucus. 

Snot (snot), v. Now n. dial. and Sc. late 
ME. If. prec.] 1. rans. To snuff (a candle). 
2. To blow or clear (the nose) 1576. 3. intr. 
To sniff or snivel; to snort 1662. 

Sno-tter*. 1769. [Of unkn. origin.] 1. A 
rope secured to a yard-arm with an eye 
forming a becket to which a tripping-line is 
bent, used in sending down topgallant and 
royal yards 1846. 2. A loop or ring of rope in 
which the lower end of the sprit rests 1769. 

Sno:tty, sb. slang. 1903. [perh. spec. 
application of next.] A midshipman. 

Snotty (sno:ti), a. 1570. [f. SNOT sb. + -Y'.] 
1. Foul with snot or nasal mucus. b. Dirty, 
mean, paltry, contemptible. etc. Now dial. 
or slang. 1681. c. dial. or slang. Angry, curt, 
short-tempered; pert, impudent; proud, con- 
ceited 1870. 2. Consisting of snot; mucous; 
of the nature of, or resembling snot; viscous, 
slimy. 1656. Hence Sno'ttily adv. Sno-tti- 
ness; Sno:tty-nosed a. having a s. nose; 
fig. contemptible. 

Snout (snaut), sb. [ME. snüte — MLG., 
MDu. snüt(e (Du. snuit), whence MSw. snuta, 
Da. snude, G. schnauze; ult. f. Gme, *snüt-, 
repr. also by SNITE v., SNOT sb.) 1. a. The 
trunk of an elephant. b. — MUZZLE sb. I. 1; 
the proboscis or rostrum of an insect; ete. 
ME, 2. Contemptuously: The nose in man, 
esp. when large or badly shaped ME. 3. The 
end of aship’s prow; the beak or rostrum of a 
vessel, late ME. 4. A structure, formation, 
projecting part, etc., resembling or suggestive 
of a snout; a nozzle or the like. late ME. b. A 
projecting point of land, rock, ete. 1536. c. 
The front portion or termination of a glacier 
1841. 5. One or other of various species of 
moths characterized by having abnormally 
long palpi projecting in front of the head; 
En the snout-moth, Hypena proboscidalis 

Comb.: s.-beetle, one or other of several species 
of beetles characterized by having the head pro- 
longed into a rostrum or proboscis, Hence 


Snourty a. resembling a s. or muzzle; having a 
en or prominent s.; collog. overbearing, 


insolent. 

Snout (snaut), v. 1753. [f. SNOUT sb.] 1. 
trans. To finish off with a snout. 2. trans. and 
intr. To root, dig up, or grub, with or as with 
the snout 1857. 

Snouted (snau:téd), ppl. a. late ME. [f. 
SNOUT sb. + -ED*.] 1. Of things: Furnished 
with a snout or distinct terminal part. 2. Of 
persons or animals: Provided or furnished 
with a snout, muzzle, or rostrum 1536. 3. 
Shaped or fashioned like a snout; snout-like 
1: 


Snow (nge), sb.1 (OE. sndw = OFris. sné, 
OS., OHG, sno (Du. sneeuw, G. schnee), ON. 
snær, snjdr, snjór, Goth. snaiws : Gme. 
*snaiwaz; rel. to L. nix, niv-, Gr. vida (acc.).] 
I. 1. The congealed vapour of the atmosphere 
falling in flakes characterized by their 
whiteness and lightness; the fall of these 
flakes, or the layer formed by them on the 
surface of the ground. b. Taken as a type of 
whiteness or brightness OE. c. With adjs. 
of colour, denoting snow tinged by various 
foreign substances, or the alga, etc., to which 
the colouring is due 1678. 2. A fall of snow; 
&snowstorm. Now rare. OE. b. As marking. 
a period of time; a winter 1825. 3, pl. An 
accumulation, expanse, or field, of snow. late 
ME. b. pl. The arctic regions EMERSON. 

1, Chaste as the Isicle That's curdied by the 
Frost, from purest S. SHAKS. S. is white and 
opaque in consequence of the air entangled among 
its crystals 1878. b. So is my sweet, much paler 
than the snowe 1593. c. The green s. (Protococcus 
viridis) and the red (P. nivalis) are the same 
plant 1842. A. fall of. black s. 1898. 2. Next 
come the snows, and rain, And frosts, and storms 
SHELLEY. transf. A fragrant s. of blossoms 
KINGSLEY. b. Through four sweet years. ., from 
8. to s. TENNYSON. 3. Yonder, where the far 
snows blanch Mute Mont Blanc BROWNING. 

IL. 1. Applied to various things or substances 
having the colour or appearance of snow 1597. 
2. a. The white hair of age. Also pl. 1638. 
b. White bloom or blossom; spray or foam 
1859. 3. The pure white colour of snow; snow- 
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white. Chiefly poet. 1745. 4. Cocaine (slang) 
1921. 
1. tine s., or flowers of antimony 1815. 


Whip the whites of six eggs to a hard s. 1864. 2. If 
my CUTS be cooled by the s. of my head, I 
have then never a white hair 1638. The May 
rain still on their petalled s. 1900, 3. Her eye sae 
bright. — Her breast o' mountain snaw 1843. 
attrib, and Comb.: 1. General: as s.-bed, -berg, 
Mast, -crystals, etc.; 8.-boot, -fence, -spectacles, 
etc.: 8. cake, etc.; s.-bound, -capped, -crested adjs. 
2. Special: s.-blink, the reflection from s. or ice- 
fields in polar regions; -break, (a) a rush of loose 
or melting s.; (b) a narrow strip of forest serving as 
a protection against s.; (c) the breaking of trees 
by the weight of s.; an area over which this 
happens; -broth, melted s.; water produced or 
obtained by the melting of s., esp. from natural 
causes; -bucking U.S., the action of forcing a 
railway-train through a s.-drift; -clad a., clad or 
covered with s.; -cold d., as cold as s.; -craft, 
the art of traversing or dealing with s. in moun- 
taineering; - field, an extensive stretcn or expanse 
of s.; -hole, a hole or opening in the burner of a 
pyrites kiln; -limit, the limit (towards the 
equator) for the fall of s. at sea-level; -scape, a 
snow scene; -sheen, = s.-blink; -sleep, a som- 
nolent condition induced by walking in s.; 
-wreath, a heap of s. blown together by the wind; 
a s.-drift. b. In names of animals, insects, etc., 
as S.-flea, -fly, -gnat, - insect, one or other of 
several species of small insects frequenting s.; 
-leopard, the ounce; -mouse, Arvicola nivalis; 
also, Cuniculus torquatus, a lemming of Arctic 
America which turns white in winter; -panther, 
s. leopard; worm, a worm frequenting or 
1 s. c. In names of birds, as S.- 
„ a fringilline bird, Plectrophanes nivalis, 
widely distributed in Arctic regions; -cock, a 8.- 
partridge, s.-pheasant, Tetraogallus; -finch, a 
species of mountain-finch; -fleck, the s.-bunting 
or Lapland bunting; -goose, a northern (Ameri- 
can) goose of the genus Chen, esp. C. hyperboreus, 
characterized by its pure white plumage; -grouse, 
then, the ptarmigan; -owl, the snowy owl; 
-partridge, (a) the s.-pheasant; (b) a Himalayan 
gallinaceous bird, Lerwa nivicola; -pheasant, 
one or other of several species of the genus 
Tetraogallus, esp. T. himalayensis; also, several 
species of the genus Crossoptilum; -pigeon, a 
igeon of Northern India and Tibet, Colomba 
Teuconota:; quail U.S., the white-tailed ptarmi- 
gan, Lagopus leucurus, d. In names of plants or 
fruits, as s.-flower, (a) = SNOWDROP 1; (b) 
= SNOWDROP-TREE 1; -glory, a hardy garden- 
plant of the genus Chionodora; s.-pear, a 
variety of pear, esp. Pyrus nivalis, which comes 
into season after snow has fallen; -plant, (a) a $,- 
alga: (b) a plant of the Sierra Nevada in Cali- 
fornia (Sarcodes sanguinea), with a dense spike of 
flowers of a blood-red colour. Hence Snow:less 
a. free from s.; characterized by the absence of s. 
Snow (snó"), sb.* 1676. [- Du. sna(a)uw or 
LG. snau, of unkn. origin.] A small sailing- 
vessel resembling a brig, carrying a main 
and fore mast and a supplementary trysail 
mast close behind the main-mast; formerly 
employed as a warship. 


Snow (snó*), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
snowed (snó"d). ME. If. SNow v., repl. OE. 
sniwan SNEW v.] 1. intr. It snows, snow falls. 
Also occas. with snow as subject. 2. To fall, 
descend, etc., in the manner of snow ME. 
3. trans. To let fall as snow; to cause to 
descend in the manner of snow; to shower 
down.late ME. 4. To strew or cover with or 
as with snow. late ME. 5. To cause (the hair, 
ete.) to turn white like snow; to invest with 
white hair 1598. 6. a. With up. To block, ob- 
struct, incommode, imprison, etc., with snow. 
Usu. in pa. pple. 1815. b. With under. To 
bury in snow; fig. to submerge, overwhelm, 
overpower, etc. Orig. U.S. 1880. 

1. When it snoweth, it is good syttynge by a 
good fyre 1530. 2. Away shot the cards. snowing 
upon the audience in the front rows 1894. 3. fig. 
Till age s. white hairs on thee DONNE. 6. a. 
Keri came from the country of trains snowed-up 

Snowball (snō"-bĝl), sb. late ME. If. SNow 
sb.’ + BALL sb. ] 1. A ball of snow, esp. one 
made for throwing by hand. 2. Cookery. One 
or other of various dishes or confections in- 
tended to resemble a ball of snow in appear- 
ance 1769. 3. The Guelder rose, Viburnum 
opulus, or one of its clusters of white flowers 
1799. 4. = s.-contribution, letter (= CHAIN 
letter), ete. 

1. My bellies as cold as if I had swallow’d snow- 
bals SHAKS. The Caravan like a snow-ball, in- 
creases in bulk as it rolls on 1845. 
ees qus eroe netem, one n 

creases by of geometrii > 
tree, the Guelder rose. RN 
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Snowball (snó":bül) v. 1684. . prec] 1, 
intr. To form balls or masses of snow. b. tig. 
To accumulate by degrees like a rolling 
snowball 1929. 2. trans. and inir. To pelt or 
have a pelting-match with snowballs 1855, 
So Snow-balling vbl. sb. 

Snowberry (snd"-be:ri). 1760. f. SNow 
$b.] A name given to various plants or 
shrubs bearing white berries, as Chiococca 
racemosa, à rubiaceous shrub of the West 
Indies and Florida, and Symphoricarpus 
racemosus, à caprifoliaceous shrub native to 
N. America and Mexico. b. The fruit of these 
shrubs 1837. 

Creeping s., U.S., a trailing evergreen plant 
(Chiogenes hispidula) common in bogs and woods, 

Snow--bird. Also snow bird, snowbird, 
1688. [f. SNOW sb.] 1. One or other of 
various small European or American birds, - 
esp. the snow-bunting, snow-finch, or snow- 
sparrow (Junco hiemalis). 2. The ivory gull, 
Pagophila eburnea 1831. 

Snow:-blind, a. Also snowblind. 1748, 
[f. SNow sb.] Having the eyes or sight 
affected by exposure to the glare of snow. So 
Snow:-blindness, blindness or defective 
vision caused by exposure of the eyes to the 
glare of snow. 

Snowdon (snó*-don). 1450. [See note.) S. 
herald, one of the six Scottish heralds, 
Snowdon wasoccas. used asa name for Stirling, but 
Jamieson cites statements that the designation of 
the herald was derived from ‘Snowdoune castle of 
the county of Rosse’. O.E.D. 

Snow-(-)drift. ME. [f. SNOW sb. + DRIFT 
8b. II. 2 b. Cf. ON. snjódrif.] 1. A heap or 
mass of snow driven together, or piled up, 
by the action of the wind. 2. A driving mass 
or cloud of snow; snow driven before the 
wind 1830. 

Snowdrop (snó"drop). 1004. f. SNOW sb. zj 
cf. DROP sb. I. 8 c.] 1. An early-flowering 
bulbous plant (Galanthus nivalis), having a 
white pendent flower; also, a flower, bulb, or 
single plant of this. 2. Used as a name fora 
variety of wheat or potato 1844. 

Snow:-drop tree. 1731. (f. prec.] 1, The 
Virginian fringe-tree, Chionanthus virginica, 
2. A N. Amer. styraceous tree or shrub, 
Halesia tetraptera 1823. 

Snow(-)fall (snd"-fg1). 1821. [f. SNOW sb.!] 
1. A fall of snow; a quantity of snow falling 
during a certain time. 2. The amount of 
snow falling at a particular place 1875. 

Snow(-)flake (sno*fl&k) 1734. Uf. SNOW 
6b. 1 + FLAKE 80. ] 1. One of the small masses 
in which snow commonly falls. 2. The snow- 
bunting 1770. 3. One or other species of 
Leucojum 1798. 4. A method of weaving 
woollen cloth, by which small knots are 
formed upon the ‘right’ side 1882. 

Snow--line. 1835. [f. Sow sb.'] The 
generallevel on mountains, etc., above which 
the snow never completely disappears; the 
lowerlimit of perpetual snow, or (more rarely) 
of snow at a particular season. 

Snow--man. 1827. [f. w sb.'] A mass 
of snow made into the figure of a man. 

Snow.-plough. 1792. ff. Svow sb.'] An 
implement or machine for clearing away 
snow from a road, railway track, etc. 

Snow-(-)shoe, sb. 1674. [f. SNOW sb.“ J g. 
A kind of foot-gear enabling tho wearer to 
walk on the surface of snow, esp. one of a palr 
of racket-shaped frames of light wood, strung 
and netted with narrow strips of raw bi 
used by the Indians and others in Nort 
America. b. One of a pair of ski 1804. Hence 
Snow:-shoe v. intr. to travel on snow-shoes 
or ski. Snow--shoer, one who uses, Or 
travels on, snow-shoes. Snow:-shoeing 
vbl. sb. the action or practice of travelling on 
snow-shoes, esp. as an exercise or sport. 

Snow-(-)storm. 1800. [f. SNow b. 
storm accompanied by a heavy fall of snow. 

Snow-white (stress var.), a. and 8h. 35 
[f. Svow sb. + Wnirz d.] A. adj. White d 
snow; pure white. B. sb. Pure white; a kin 
of wool of this colour 1890. 

A. Two s. and waxen hyacinths 1877. » giu 

Snowy (snóvi) a. OE. If. SNOW sb." HE OF 
1, Of weather, time, etc.: Characterized 5 
the presence or prevalence of snow. 2. Co 05 
posed of melted snow; consisting, formed, o: 
made of snow ME. 3. Covered with 820W» 


SNUB 


abounding in snow 1548. 4. Resembling the 
colour of snow; snow-white 1590. b. Used to 
qualify while or whiteness 1785. 5. In the 
specific names of birds or animals 1777. 

1. A cold, s., uncomfortable month 1748. 3. His 
slanting ray Slides ineffectual down the s. vale 
CowPER. 4. So shewes a S. Doue trooping with 
Crowes SHAKS. transf. There did he loose his s. 
Innocence 1646. 5. S. plover, ZEgialites nivosus, a 
small ring-plover of the Pacific and Mexican Gulf 
coasts of the United States 1891. S. egret or heron, 
an entirely white egret (Ardea candidissima) 
ranging from New York to Chile 1895. The. 8. 
owl (Nyctea scandiaca) 1895. Hence Snow. 
adv. Snow'iness. 

Snub (snvb), sb. 1537. [f. SNUB v.] 1. An 


act or instance of snubbing; a remark or 
action intended to repress or rebuke a person. 
12. A check, stay or hindrance —1672. 

Snub (snvb), sb.* and a. 1830. [A. short for 
SNUB-NOSE; B. deduced from SNUB-NOSE.] 
A. sb. A snub nose. B. adj. 1. Of the nose: 
Short and turned up 1844. 2. Snub-nosed 
1883. Hence Snu-bby a. somewhat s.; short, 
stumpy. 

Snub (snvb), v. ME. [- ON. snubba (cf. 
Norw. and Sw. dial. snubba, Da, snubbe cut 
short, make stumpy), rel, to MSw. snybba, 
MDa. snibbe; see SNIB v.] I. (rans. To check, 
reprove, or rebuke in a sharp or cutting 
manner; in later use, to treat or receive (a 
person, suggestion, ete.) in a way calculated 
to repress or mortify. Also absol. tb. To take 
up sharply or severely; to order about in a 
sharp fashion —1797. 2. ta, To check or 
restrain (a thing); to prevent from having 
free course or development —1088. b. Naut. 
and U.S. To check or stop (a rope or cable) 
suddenly while running out; to stop or bring 
up (a boat, etc.) sharply or suddenly, esp. by 
passing a rope round a post; to fasten or tie 
(up) 1841. 3. To check the growth of; to 
shorten; to cut, nip, or break off, the end of 
(a thing). Now rare. 1015. Snu-bbing vbl. sb. 

Snub-, the stem of SNUB v. used in comb., 
in ts.-devil (slang), a clergyman; S.-line, 
-post U.S., a snubbing-line or -post, etc. 

Snu-bber. 1925. [f. SNUB v. + AR. A 
shock-absorber. 

Snub(-)nose. 1724. [f. SNUB v. 3. Cf. 
Norw. dial. snubbnos.] A short stumpy nose 
turned up and flattened at the tip. Snu:b- 
nosed a. having a snub nose. 

Snudge (sn»ds), sb. Now dial. 1545. [Also 
tsnowge, tsnuch (XVI); prob. f. an unrecorded 
LDu. source. Cf.next.] A miser, a niggard; 
a sneaking or sponging fellow. 

Snudge (snvdz), v. 1540. [See SNUDGE sb.] 
T1. intr. To be miserly, stingy, or saving. Also 
with if, 1611. 2. To walk in a stooping or 
meditative attitude. Now dial. 1677. 

Snuff (snvf), sb. late ME. [Of unkn. 
origin.] I. 1. That portion of a wick, etc., 
Which is partly consumed in the course of 
burning and requires to be removed at 
intervals; fa candle-end. b. In comparisons, 
used to describe what is faint, feeble, or on 
Ss point of extinction 1534. 12. A heel-tap 

1. fig. Let me not liue. „After my flame lackes 
Oyle, to be the snuffe Of yonger spirits SHAKS. b. 


Thy soul, whi x 
[oa which. .Scarce glimmers like a dying s. 


IL. 1. ta. To take. .in (the) s. (or to snuff), to 
take (a matter) amiss, to take offence at, to 
resent 1716. b. To take s., to take offence or 
umbrage (at a thing). Obs. exc. arch. 1565, 2. 
A fit of indignation; a huff, rage or passion. 
Now Sc. 1592. 

1. a. This matter the Justice tooke sore to snuffe, 
[55 was very angry 1570. b. Jupiter took S. at 

e Contempt, and Punish'd him for't 1692, 2. 


e went aw: fe v ii 
Tone, away in snuffe, and I followed him B. 


Snuff (snpf), sb.* 1570. Lr. SNUFF v.] 1. 
An (or the) act of snuffing, esp. as an ex- 
Pression of contempt or disdain. 2, Smell, 
1922 Scent 1763. 3. A sniff of something 

A derisive and defiant s. C. BRONTÉ. 

Snuff (snvf), sb.? 1683. [- Du. snuf, prob. 
ns for snuftabak (so LG. snuv-, G. schnupf- 
abak), f. MDu. snuffen SNUFF v.'] 1. A 
A of powdered tobacco for inhaling 
lik ‘ough the nostrils. b. Any powder used 
dt e snuff, esp. for medicinal purposes; a 

ernutatory or errhine. (rare.) 1861. 2. A 
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pinch of snuff 1724. b. Used to denote some- 
b 990 UR value 1809. 

. He 8. with everybody DICKENS. Phrases. 
Up to 8., knowing, sharp, not easily deceived. In 
high s., in high feather; elated. To give (one) s., to 
deal sharply or severely with; to punish. 

3 a Sele COBRA a. Qu colour of 

m „bros pu d A 
habitually takes s. po — ea 

Snuff (snnt), v.! 1450. [f. SNUFF sb.] 1. 
trans. To free (a candle, wick, etc.) from the 
snuff, by pinching or cutting this off, or re- 
moving it with a special instrument. b. fig. 
To make clearer or brighter; to purge 1574. 
2. With out: a. To extinguish, put out; to 
cause to go out or disappear from sight 1687. 
b. To eclipse, efface, wipe out 1852. 3. intr. 
To die, slang or colloq. 1805. 

1. b. By exact definitions first snuffed, and 
purged from ambiguity HOBBES. 2. a. 'Tis 
Strange the mind...Should let itself be snuff'd 
out by an article BYRON. 

Snuff (snvf), v.* 1527. [f. MDu. snuffen 
snuffle. In sense II. 3 perh. directly f. 
SNUFF sb.] I. trans. 1. To draw up or in 
through the nostrils by the action of in- 
halation. 2. To inhale, draw up, into or 
through the nostrils 1547. 3. To detect, per- 
ceive or anticipate, by inhaling the odour of 
us 4. To smell at, examine by smelling 

2. The leading Highlander snuffed the wind like a 
setting spaniel ScoTT. Phr. tTo s. pepper; see 
PEPPER sb. 4. 3. The old bull snuffed danger in 
the wind 1863. 4. He [a dog]..snuffed him all 
over 1859. 

IL. intr. 1. To draw air, etc., into the nostrils 
by an effort of inhalation; to do this in order 
to smell something 1530. b. Const. up one's 
nose 1714. 2. To express scorn, disdain, or 
contempt by snuffing; to sniff. Freq. const. 
at a thing or person. Now rare or Obs. 1544. 
3. To inhale powdered tobacco; to take snuff 
1725. 

1. Like a wild Asse. that snoffeth and bloweth 
COVERDALE Jer. 2:23. b. Tricks such as snuffing 
up his nose CHESTERF. Hence Snu-ffer*, one who 
takes s.; U.S. local, a porpoise. 

Snu-ff-box. 1687. [SNUFF sb. J.] 1. A box 
for holding snuff, usu. small enough to be 
carried in the pocket. 2. slang. The nose 1853. 

1. Musical 8., one fitted with mechanism 
capable of playing tunes. 

Snuffer: (sno-for). 1465. [f. SNUFF v. + 
hl.] 1. An instrument for snuffing, or 
snuffing out, candles, etc. In later use only 
in pl. form (also a pair of snuffers). 2. One 
who snuffs candles 1611. 

Snuffle (snp-f’l), sb. 1764. If. the vb.] t1. 
An (or the) act of snuffling. 2. pl. A stopped 
condition of the nose, through a cold in the 
head, etc., causing a snuffling sound in the 
act of respiration 1770. 3. A nasal tone in 
the voice 1820. 

2. She has at present a little London cold, but 
her Grace says it is ‘only the snuffles* 1770, 3. 
With a hypocritical s., and a sly twinkle of his 
eye SCOTT. 

Snuffle (snv-f’l), v. 1583. [prob. — LG., 
Du. snuffelen, f. imit. base *snuf-, repr. also 
by Sxurr sb., OE. snoffa nausea, snoft 
catarrh; see -LE 3 and cf. SNIVEL v.] I. intr. 
t1. To show dislike or disdain by snuffing; to 
sniff ata thing in contempt —1662. 2. To draw 
air into the nostrils in order to smell some- 
thing; to snuff or smell at a thing 1600. 3. To 
speak through the nose; to have a nasal 
twang. (Occas. taken as indicating hypocrisy 
or canting.) 1600. 4. To draw up air or mucus 
through the nostrils in an audible or noisy 
manner 1600. +5. Of the wind: To blow in 
fitful gusts —1781. 

3. Snuffling through 
monious twang 1756. 

IL. I. trans. To inhale, to clear, to search out 


or examine, by snuffing 1599. 2. To utter, 
say, declare, etc., in a snuffling or nasal tone 
1641. 

2. Even the old Marquis snuffles approval 
CARLYLE. Hence Snu-fHer, one who snuffles or 
speaks through the nose; one who speaks cant- 
ingly, Snu-fflingly adv. 

nuffy (sn. fi). a. 1678. [f. SNUFF sb. wor v.“ 

+ i.] Annoyed, displeased; ready to take 
offence. 

Snuffy (snr-fi), a.* 1789. [f. SNUFF sb? + 
I.] 1. Like, or resembling snuff or powdered 
tobacco in colour or substance. 2. a, Of 


the nose with an har- 


so 


persons: Given to taking snuff; bearing 
marks of this habit 1790. b. Of things: 
Soiled with snuff 1840. 

2. a. A little odd-looking s. old man, with a 
Grown: scratch wig DISRAELI. Hence Snuff- 

Snug (snog), sb. 1665. [perh. var. of 
SNAG sb.] 1. A snag (rare). 2. techn. A pro- 
jection or ridge cast on a plate, bolt, etc., in 
order to keep something in position, prevent 
rotation, or for some similar purpose 1843. 

Snug (snog), sb.* 1768. [f. SNUG d.] 1. The 
s., that which is comfortable, quiet, or 
private (rare). 2. dial. or slang. = SNUGGERY 
1 b. 1864. 

Snug (snvg), a. and adv. 1595. [First in 
naut. use and prob. of LDu. origin (cf. LG. 
snügger, snégger slender, smooth, dainty, 
smart, Du. snuggher, snoggher slender, slim, 
active (mod. snugger lively, sprightly), but 
the meanings are not close.) A. adj. 1. Naut. 
Of a ship or her parts: Trim, neat, compact; 
properly prepared for, or protected from, 
bad weather. b. transf. Of persons: Neat, 
trim. Now Obs. or dial, 1714. 2. In a state 
of ease, comfort, or quiet enjoyment 1630. 3. 
Of places, buildings, etc.: Comfortable and 
warm, cosy: esp. combining comfort with 
neatness and compactness 1718. 4. a. 
Enabling one to live in comfort and com- 
parativeease 1735. b. Moderately well-to-do; 
comfortably off; ‘warm’. Chiefly Irish dial. 
1802. c. Fairly large or substantial 1833. 5. 
Comfortable, cosy 1766. 6. In concealment or 
hiding; out of sight or observation. Chiefly 
with lie vb. 1687. tb. Secret 1766. 7. Used 
as an interjection asking for or commanding 
secrecy, esp. in phr. snug *s the word 1700. 

1. She will be..s. for any gale 1883. 2. On 
southern banks the..sheep Lay s. and warm 
CowPER. You might sit as s. as a bug in a rug 
1833. 3. Your s. warm bed 1806, 4. a. A good 8. 
business they've got 1807. c. Having a s. legacy 
from Miss Crawley THACKERAY. 5. He liked s. 
dinners of all things in the world THACKERAY. 6. 
Be sure. .[To] Lie s., and hear what critics say 
SWIFT. 

B. adv, Snugly 1074. 

He eyes the centre, where his friends sit s. 
Gonpsw. Hence Snu-g-ly adv. in a s. manner; 
-ness. 

Snué'(snog) v. 1583. [Of obscure origin; 
in later use assoc. with, and partly f., SNUG 
a.) 1. intr. Of persons (or animals): To lie or 
nestle closely or comfortably, esp. in bed; to 
snuggle. Now rare or dial. 2. trans. To place 
or put snugly, neatly, or comfortably 1754. 
3. To make snug, comfortable, or tidy; to set 
nicely in order 1787. b. To put or stow away 
snugly 1859. 4. Naut. To make (a ship, eto.) 
snug or trim, esp. by lashing or stowing 
movables, furling or reducing sails, lowering 
topmasts, ete., in preparation for bad 
weather; to furl (a sail) 1881. 

1. The loving couple lay snugging together 1692. 
3. The tent was shut, and everything snugged up 
1888. 4. The men were employed in snugging the 


decks 1881. 

Snuggery (snv-gori), 1815. (f. SNUG a. + 
-ERY.] I. A cosy or comfortable room, esp. 
one of small size, into which a person retires 
for seclusion or quiet; a bachelor's den. b. 
spec. The bar-parlour of an inn or public- 
house 1837. 2. A snug, comfortable, or cosy 
house or dwelling 1833. b. A snug place, 
position, feature, etc. 1850. 3. A sinecure 
(rare) 1839. 

Snuggle (snvg'l, v. 1687. [f. SNUG a. + 
In 3.] 1. intr. Of persons, esp, children: To 
lie snug or close, esp. for warmth or comfort; 
to settle down cosily or comfortably; to get 
or press close to a person, esp. as à mark of 
affection; to nestle. 2. transf. Of buildings, 
etc.: To lie in a sheltered or snug situation; 
to nestle 1862. 3. trans. To hug or cuddle (a 
person, etc.) 1775. 

So (800, adv. and conj. IO E. swa, lengthened 
swa (also swa, swé, se), corresp., with varia- 
tions, to OFris. sa, so, OS. s0, OHG. sd (Du. 
zoo, G. 80), ON. svd, Goth. swa (also swe). Cf. 
ALSO, AS, SvcH.] I. 1, In the way or manner 
described, indicated, or suggested; in that 
style or fashion. 2. With the verbs do, say, 
think, etc., latterly assuming the function 
of an object and passing into the sense of 
*that' OE. b. With auxiliary verbs in 


so 


elliptic use (requiring the addition of do or to 
do) OE. c. In this way; thus; as follows ME. 
3. Used as predicate with the verb be OE. 
b. With auxiliary verbs in elliptic use (re- 
quiring the addition of (to) be, (to) have it, eto.) 
OE. c. Followed by a clause introduced by 
that ME. d. In clauses of supposition (some- 
times with omission of that) ME. 4. Repre- 
senting a word or phrase already employed: 
Of that nature or description; of or in that 
condition, ete. OE. b. With verbs of think- 
ing, considering, etc.: To be such, as such ME. 
c. With call, name, etc.: By that name or 
designation 1608. 5. fn various elliptic uses: 
a. After adverbs and conjunctions, as how so? 
not so, if so, etc. ME. b. As an introductory 
particle. Also so, so. 1593. C. As an expression 
of approval, or a direction to do something in 
& particular manner. Also in phr. so best. 
1598. fd. = Let it be so; it is well. SHAKS. 
e. With ellipse of ‘says’ or ‘writes’ 1613. 

1. There was the woman at Pau; and that girl. . 
at Vienna. He went on just so about them all. 
THACKERAY, 2. I cannot doubt that they think so 
COLERIDGE. Some State legislatures have affected 
80 to do 1888, b. Brut[us]. Repaire to th’ Capitoll. 
All. We will so, SHAKS. c. For so the Lord sayd 
vnto me; I will take my rest Isa. 18:4. 3. You 
argue from fact to necessity; "Tis so, therefore it 
must be so 1697. No! Is that so? 1880. b. You are 
a welcome guest, if so you please 1594. c. Yet so 
it is, that People can bear any Quality in the 
World better than Beauty STEELE. d. Thus love 
I thee, so be thou loue me 1638. 4. To make men 
happy, and to keep them so POPE. b. Her 
Attractions would indeed be irresistible, but that 
she thinks them so STEELE. c. My son Johnny, 
named so after his uncle SWIFT. 5. a. I know 
China as well as any living Englishman.’ ‘Quite 
80.' 1896. b. So, let me see: my apron 1602. So, 
so, ma'am! I..beg pardon SHERIDAN. c. So, 
thus, keep her thus 1669. d. If it please you, so: 
if not: why so SHAKS. e. So he; doubting. .the 
truth of his witnesses 1613. 

II. Placed at the beginning of a clause with 
continuative force, and freq. preceded by and. 
1, Used to confirm or strengthen a previous 
statement OE. 2. Denoting similarity, 
parallelism, or identity in some respect be- 
tween two facts, actions, etc. OE. 3. For that 
reason, on that account, accordingly, conse- 
quently, therefore ME. b. As an introductory 
particle, without a preceding statement (but 
freq. implying one) 1710. 4. Denoting 
sequence, freq. without implication of 
manner, and hence passing into: Then, 
thereupon, thereafter, subsequently ME. 

1. My father’s birthday? Why, so it is! 1898. 2. 
The Mayor looked blue; So did the Corporation 
too BROWNING. 3. A shelter. .is all I seek for. So 
name your rent. Scort. b. So one of my nephews 
is a wild rogue, hey? SHERIDAN. 4. Then we 
marched out. .to the drum, and so to bed 1892. 

III. To that extent; in that degree. 1, With 
adjs. or advs. (or equivalent phrases) in neg. 
and interrog. clauses OE. 2. In affirmative 
clauses, with adj. followed by a, etc., and 
with verbs. Freq. as mere intensive. ME. 

1. A voice so thrilling ne'er was heard WORDSW. 
What am I to say in answer to conduct so pre- 
8 NEWMAN. 2. The bones of so dogged 

ontentions 1626. So barefaced a blunder 1845. 
I held back because I loved you so 1884. 

IV. Introducing one or both of two clauses 
expressing comparison or correspondence. 
11. After relative pronouns or advs.: So ever 
—1593. 12. So. . so = As..so 1667. 3. In 
adjurations or asseverations: In that way; to 
that extent OE. 4. So..as, so as, in such or 
the same way, manner, etc., as ME. 5. So. 
as, to the same extent, in the same degree, as: 
a. In neg. or interrog. clauses ME. b. In 
affirmative clauses: As..as. Now arch. or 
dial. late ME. c. With as taking the place of 
an object to the following verb 1555. 6. As.. 
so: a. Denoting more or less exact corre- 
spondence, similarity, or proportion ME. 
b. Denoting a simple parallelism between 
two different acts, concepts, etc., and some- 
times approaching the sense of ‘not only. 
but (also)’ ME. 

1. Commaund What so thy mind affectes 
MARLOWE. 2. So high as heav'd the tumid Hills, 
so low Down sunk a hollow bottom MILT. 3. This 
seat. .I claim as my right—so prosper me God and 
St. Barr! Scorr. So help: see HELP v. 1. 4. Do 
euen so as thou hast spoken COYERDALE Gen. 
18:5. 5. a. Women were never soe usefull as now 
1646. b. The one is become so old as the other 
1621. c. Is our Perfection of so frail a Make, As 
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ev'ry Plot can undermine or shake? DRYDEN. 
6. a. For as he thinketh in his heart, so is he 
Prov, 23:7. b. As we rose with the sun, so we 
never pursued our labours after it was gone down 
GoLDsM. As in the arts, so also in politics, the 
new must always prevail over the old 1881. 

V. 1. So that, denoting result or logical cou- 
sequence; also sometimes = ‘in order that’ 
OE. 2. So.. that, in such a way, to such an 
extent, that: a. With adjs. and advs., and 
vbs. OE. b. With but (= that.. not) 1842. 
3. With omission of that, = prec. sense ME. 
b. With the so-clause placed after that 
stating the consequence or result ME. 4. So 
(that), in limiting sense: On condition that, 
provided that, so long as, if only OE. b. In 
the event that, in case that (rare) OE. 

2. So frownd the mighty Combatants, that Hell 
Grew darker MILT. So ill that she could hardly 
speak 1802. b. There was no heart so bold, But 
sore it ached MACAULAY. 3. He. .treads so light, 
he scarcely prints the Plains DRYDEN. b. 
Friends he has few, so high the madness grows 
DRYDEN. 4. I'll swiftly go. Nor care what land 
thou bear'st me to, So not again to mine BYRON. 

VI. 1. So. ., or so. .as, so as, followed by an 
infinitive denoting result or consequence. late 
ME. 2. So as, in such a way that, so that. 
Now dial. 1523. b. So..as, in similar use 
1548. c. So..as that, so as that, = b. 1588. 
3. So as, provided that, etc. 1585. 

1, Be so good to continue to favour me with 
your letters 1767. To repair the drain so as to 
abate the nuisance 1896. 2. b. So posted, as they 
were not to be surprized 1738. c. When both 
flames have approached so near as that they join 


GOLDSM. 

Phrases. 1. So to speak: see SPEAK v. I. 3, And so 
on, an abbreviating phrase to avoid further 
description or enumeration of details. And so 
forth: see FORTH adv. Or so, or the like; or there- 
about. 2. With various adjs. and advs. of 
quantity, number, etc, So far: see FAR adv, 5, 
FAR-FORTH adv. In so far as (see IN prep. Phr.). 
To be so far from. .that, and, by illogical ellipsis, 
simply so far from, are used to distinguish a con- 
trasted statement or supposition. So far,'so good, 
used to express satisfaction with matters up to a 
certain point. So long: see LONG adv. 1. So 
much. a. adj. So great, extensive, or abundant; 
so large a quantity or number of, etc.; an equal 
sum or amount of (something). b. adv, Followed 
by the and a comparative (and sometimes with 
by preceding): To that extent, in that degree. 
Also, To such an extent; in such a degree. C. sb. 
An equal amount; as much; a certain unspecifled 
amount, sum, etc.; thus much, thus far (used to 
sum up or dismiss a matter); such an amount, 

juantity, etc. So much (so)..as or that. a. 

ith as in ordinary comparative use. b. Used to 
ae a negation (e.g. not so much as a penny). 
c. With that denoting result or consequence. 

Soak (sek), sb. 1598. If. the vb.] 1. a. The 
condition or process of being or becoming 
soaked; a spellof soaking. Chiefly in the phr. 
ins. b. A liquid used for maceration; a steep 
1850. c. A vat in which hides are macerated 
1876. 2. A percolation of water; water which 
has oozed through or out of the ground, 
Strata, etc. 1707. 3. A heavy drinker; a 
tippler 1820. 4, A prolonged draught or 
drinking-bout 1851. 

Soak (só*k), v. Pa. pple. soaked, tsoaken. 
[OE. socian, rel. to OE. soc sucking at the 
breast, f. *suk-, wk. grade of OE. sücan 
SUCK v.] I. intr. 1. To lie immersed in a 
liquid for a considerable time, so as to be 
saturated or permeated with it; to become 
thoroughly wet or soft in this manner. 2. To 
percolate; to penetrate by saturation or 
infiltration; to ooze. Also with in, through, 
etc. 1440. b. With cogn. object: To make 
(way) by percolation 1815. 3. To drink 
immoderately; to saturate oneself with 
liquor 1687. 

1. As soon as the goose was killed, the liver was 
put tos. in milk and honey 1853. fig. Now, put 
these little hints ‘to s.’, as they say out here 1874. 
2. The water..soaked under the wall and wetted 
the mud below it 1884. b. The rivulet..soaked 
its way obscurely through wreaths of snow 
Scorr. 

II. trans. 1. Of liquid or moisture: To per- 
meate thoroughly; to saturate with wet ME. 
2. To lay or place in, to wet with, a liquid so 
as to produce thorough saturation; to steep. 
late ME. b. refi. with ref. to excessive 
drinking 1818. 3, To bake (bread, etc.) 
Moreny 1686. 

„ Phr. To s. one's clay (colloq. or slang), to 
drink (heavily). c. Phr. U.S. ang) To strike 


SOAP 


hard, pummel; also fig. to ‘slate’. To s, it, to 
‘give it hot’, UE punishment to 1896. d. 

o impose upon (a person) by an i 
charge or price (slang) 1800. “xtoTtionate 

III. 1. To draw out, cause to ooze out, by 
means of soaking. late ME. b. To draw or 
suck oui 1577. 1c. To drain, exhaust, im- 
poverish. Also (o s. dry or up. —1687. 2, To 
allow to sink in; to absorb; to take in by 
absorption. Also with up. 1553. b. To drink, 
imbibe, esp. to excess 1697. 

1. Put half the Planks into Water..to s, out 
their Sap 1733. c. A Woman that sokes up a Man 
1687. 2. b. The quantity of port soaked there 

Soakage (só"kéds). 1766. t. prec. + -AGE.] 
1. Liquid which has filtered or oozed out, 2, 
Liquid or moisture absorbed 1830. 3. The 
process of percolating or soaking through 
1867, 4. The fact of lying in soak 1855. 

Soaker (só"kox) 1577. [f. SOAK v. + -ERI] 
11. A drainer, exhauster—1641. 2. A drunkard 
1593. 3. Old s., an old hand at anything; spec, 
at drinking 1589. 4, One who soaks some- 
thing 1011. b. A drenching rain 1839. 5, A 
sheet of lead used in roofing to keep out 
heavy rains 1895. 

Soaking (su. Kin), vbl. sb. 1440. [f. SOAK v. 
+. -ING'.] 1. The action of the vb. b. pl, 
Liquid which has soaked through 1846, 2. In 
iron-working: A special process by which the 
heat of an ingot is equally distributed 
through the mass, in order to flt it for 
rolling 1884, 

Soaking (sd"-kin), ppl. a. 1440. [f. SOAK v. 
+ A,] fl. Taking in moisture, absorbent; 
fig. drawing to oneself, tending to drain or 
exhaust -1611. 2. Printing. S. pull, along and 
easy pull over of the bar-handle of a printing 
press 1083. 13. Percolating; sinking in; 
flowing slowly —1699. 4. Drenching; wetting 
thoroughly 1641. 5. Saturated, drenched 1804. 
6. Quasi-adv., in s. wet 1847. 

1. Conceit is s., will draw in More then the 
common Blocks SHAKS. 4. The rain was coming 
down in a s. drizzle 1894. 5. The suns of August 
sucked up the venom from the emerald s. swamp 
1882. Hence Soa:kingly adv, 

Soam (som). Sc. and north. late ME. 
[prob. - OFr. some pack-saddle, horse-load, 
but the difference in the sense is unexplained.) 
1. A rope or chain, attaching a draught-horse, 
etc., to a wagon, plough, etc.; a trace-rope. 
2. Coal-mining. pl. Traces tor drawing coal in 
tubs along the roads 1789. 

So-and-so, sb., d., and adv. 1596. A. 8b. 
An indefinite phrase (= ‘such a thing, per- 
son, number, etc.) used in place of a more 
lengthy statement, or as a substitute for an 
expression or name not exactly remembered 
or stated. 

Number s. in such-and-such a street, 1861. 

B. adj. Paltry, worthless; indifferent; poor 
in health or circumstances; so-so. Now dial. 
1655. C. adv. 1. To a certain number or 
degree 1631. 2. In a certain manner or Way 
1653. 3. With only moderate prosperity, 
success, etc. 1844. vig 

2. Vertue and Vice are nothing else but the So! 
80 and so affected or modified 1678. 5 

Soap (só"p), sb. 10 E. sdpe = (M)LG. sépe 
MDu. seepe. (Du. zeep), OHG. seif(/)a (G- 
seife) :- WGme. *saipo (ON. sápa is prob. 
from OE.) whence Finnish saip(pho, 
saip(p)ua, Lappish saipo, and L, 4nd, n, 
credited to Gaul by Pliny.] 1. A substan 
formed by the combination of certain oi 4 
and fats with alkaline bases, and used fo 
washing or cleansing purposes. D. 1 
Flattery (cf. SOFT SOAP sb. 2) 1869. €. 40 
Money; now esp. that used in bribery 1800. 
2. With distinguishing terms, 
particular kind or make of soap, Tate 
S., hard 8., Sorr s.; also s. of soda, ete. Us. 
ME. 3. With a and pl. A kind of soap Ao 

2 us If Piy tanen hath : tho 8.5 DO. no a 

our hands of me . 2. Fixed oil, 3 
lion with soda, forms the finest kind of hard s: 


1813. i d; 

Comb.: s.-box, a box in which soap is packed? 
used, esp. in U.S., as a makeshift stant d tory 
street orator; attrib. characteristic of s.-b. or rate 
hence as vb. s. cerate, a 00 i 
he acetates of le i 
and soda, used to allay inflammation; 1-6 din 


sus OF 
o iniment 


SOAP 


composed of s., camphor, and spirits of rosemary ; 
s. plaster, a healing plaster chiefly composed of 
8.; -saver, a wire receptacle with a handle in 
which remnants of soap are utilized for pro- 
ducing a lather. b. Forming names of plants or 
trees, or their products: s.-bark, a vegetable 
rinciple obtained from certain trees, as the 
Buillaja saponaria of Chile, the common Soap- 
wort, Saponaria officinalis, and allied species, and 
used as a substitute for s.; saponin; -fruit, = 
SOAPBERRY 1; -nut, = SOAPBERRY; -plant U.S., 
an American liliaceous plant,  Chlorogalum 
pomeridianum, used as a detersive; also, the 
soapberry; -root, either of two plants, the 
Egyptian Soap-root (Gypsophila struthium), and 
the Spanish Soap-root (G. hispanica), both used 
for washing; -tree, one or other of various trees 
or plants of whieh the roots, leaves, or fruits 
yield a substitute for 8. 

Soap (sep), v. 1585. [f. SOAP sb.] 1. trans. 
To rub, smear, lather, or treat with soap. 
Also with wp. 2. slang. To address with 
smooth or flattering words; to flatter 1853. 

Soapberry (só"'pbe:ri). Also soap-berry, 
soap berry. 1629. [Soap sb.] 1, The fruit or 
nut of various species of Sapindus (esp. S. 
saponaria), or of Acacia concinna, used in 
certain countries as a substitute for soap; & 
soap-nut. 2. Any of the trees bearing this 
fruit 1716. 

Soa:p-boidler. 1594. [Soap sb.] 1. One 
who boils (the ingredients of) soap; a soap- 
maker, 2. A pot used for boiling soap ; a soap- 
pan 1803. So Soa'p-boiding vbl. sb. the 
business, occupation, or process of boiling 


soap. 

Soa'p-bu'bble. 1815. [Soap sb.] An irides- 
cent bubble composed of a thin film of soap 
and water. 
fig. The talk has been mere soap-bubbles 
EMERSON. 

Soapery (só"pori). 1674. 
-ERY.] A soap-factory. 

Soa:p-ma:ker. 1483. [SOAP sb.] One who 
makes soap; a soap-boiler. 

Soap(-)stone (sd"-p,sté"n). 1681. [Soap sb.] 
Min. A massive variety-of tale, of which 
various kinds are found in several countries, 
having a smooth greasy fe, and used for 
various economical or ornamental purposes 
(occas. as a soap); steatite; also loosely 
applied to certain soft clays, etc. 

Soap(-)suds. 1611. [Soar sb.] Water im- 
pregnated with dissolved soap, esp. water in 
which clothes have been washed; in attrib. 
use freq. soap-sud. 

Soapwort (sõ"-pwpat). 1548. [f. SOAP sb. + 
Wort’, perh. after Du. zeepkruid.] 1. One or 
other of the herbaceous plants belonging to 
the genus Saponaria, which yield a sapon- 
aceous principle; esp. the common species, S. 
officinalis; also, the genus itself. 2. Any 
plant of the order Sapindacem 1846. 

Soapy (sópi), a. 1610. [f. SOAP sb. + -Y.] 
1. Smeared with soap; covered with soap- 
suds or lather. 2. Impregnated with soap; 
containing soap in solution 1721. 3, Of the 
nature of soap; having the soft or greasy feel 
of soap; soap-like 1722. 4. Of appearance, 
feel,etc.: Resembling that of soap; suggestive 
of soap 1732. b. Having a taste of soap 1892. 
5. slang. Ingratiating, suaye, unctuous 1865. 
Hence Soa:pily adv. Soa-piness. 

Soar (8850, sb. 1596. (k. SOAR v., perh, 
Partly after (O)Fr. essor, f. essorer (see next).] 
1. The altitude attained in soaring; range of 
flight upwards. 2. The act of soaring or 
rising high 1817. 
ab Within soare Of Towring Eagles MIL. 2, It is 
80017. ning for a hawk when she is once on the s. 

Soar (s0^2), v. late ME. [Aphetie — (O)Fr. 
essorer (used refi.) :- Rom. *eraurare, f. L. 
51 Ex-i + aura air in motion.] I. intr. 1. Of 

Pus To fly or mount upwards; to ascend to 
4 towering height; also loosely, to sail or skim 
at a great height. Occas. with up. 2. fig. To 
mount, ascend, or rise to a higher or more 
exalted level in some respect 1593.. 3. Of in- 
e Objects: To ascend, rise up to a 
aoe 1697. b. Of a mountain, building, ete.: 

1 majestically or imposingly to à great 
altitude, Also with up. 1812. 
an 10 dient of Condors soaring in circles in a 
mightie vy spot 1830. transf. O, in what orbe thy 
meee spirit soares 1602. b. Aeronautics. To fly 
1897 4 motor power and without loss of. altitude 

+ 2. How high a pitch his resolution soares! 


[f. tsoaper: see 
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SHAKS, When m f 
Sors] en of infamy to grandeur s. 


II. trans. 1. To perform or accomplish (a 
flight) by rising high 1659. 2. To attain a 
reach (a height) by upward flight; to fly up 
pos (the c COE 

„ They summ'd thir Penns, and soaring th’ ai 
sublime, With clang despis'd the bond pe 
Hence Soa-rer. Soaring ppl. a., -ly adv. 

Sob (sob), sb. late ME. If. SoB v. 1] 1. An 
act of sobbing, a convulsive catching of the 
breath under the influence of grief. b. A 
similar act or sound expressive of pain or 
exertion 1480. fe. An act, on the part of a 
horse, of recovering its wind after exertion; 
an opportunity allowed to it of doing this; 
hence fig., a rest or respite. Chiefly in the 
phr. fo give..a s. —16058. 2. transf. A sound 
resembling that of a sob 1765. 

1. The syghes, the sobbes, the diepe and deadly 
groane SACKVILLE. b. The tremulous s. of the 
completing owl WORDSW. €. Com. Err. IV. iii. 25. 
t5 ith sea-sobs warning of the awakened wind 

attrib.: s.-stuff, orig. U.S. slang, exaggerated 
ren sentimental talk or writing. So s.- 
story. 

Sob (sob), v. ME. [First evidenced in 
easterly texts and perh. of L Du. origin (cf. 
WFris. sobje, Du. dial. sabben Suck).] 1. intr. 
To catch the breath in a convulsive manner 
as the result of violent emotion, esp. grief ; to 
weep in this fashion. b. To make a sound re- 
sembling sobbing 1676. 2. refi. To bring 
(oneself) into a certain state (e.g. to sleep), 
with sobbing 1658. 3. trans. a. To send out, 
bring up, ete., by sobbing or with sobs 1718. 
b. To utter with sobs. Usu. with out. 1782. 

1. See how my wretched sister sobs and weeps 
SHAKS. 3. b. Sobbing out their entreaties on their 
knees FROUDE. Hence So-bbing vbl. sb. the 
action of giving vent to sobs; the sound produced 
by this; freq. in pl. So-bbingly adv. 

Sob, v.* Now dial. and U.S. 1625. [app. 
dial. var. of Sop v. 1 b.] trans, To soak, 
saturate, sop. (Usu. in pa. pple.) So So'bby 
a. soaked 1611. 

The high lands are sobbed and boggy 1859. 

Sobeit (sd",bi-it), conj. 1683. [So adv. I. 
34d.] Provided that; if only. 

Sober (só"box), a. ME. - (0) Er. sobre — L. 
sobrius, opp. ebrius (see EnRrETY)] I. 1. 
Moderate, temperate, avoiding excess, in 
matters of appetite, diet, conduct, etc. 2. 
Not addicted to the use of strong drink; 
abstemious. late ME. 3. Free from the 
influence of intoxicating liquor; not in- 


toxicated; not drunk. late ME. 

1, Of Arthure men say. .he was. .sobre & honest 
1338. The Vintage of the Sabine AERA 8. 
Cups shall erown the Feast 1743. 2. Men moste 
enquere. . Wher she be wys, or sobre, or dronke- 
lewe CHAUCER. 3. Very vildely, .when hee is-s., 
and most vildely. When hee is drunke SHAKS. 

II. 1, Of demeanour, speech, etc.: Grave, 
serious, solemn; indicating a serious mind or 
purpose. late ME. 2. Quiet or sedate in de- 
meanour; of grave, dignified, or discreet de- 
portment; serious or staid. late ME. 3. Of 
natural forces, etc.: Quiet, gentle, peaceful. 
late ME. 4. Of living, etc.: Characterized by 
temperance, moderation, or seriousness 1552. 
5. Not readily excited or carried away; of a 
calm, dispassionate judgement 1564. 6, Of 
colour, dress, etc.: Subdued in tone; not 
glaring, gay, or showy; neutral-tinted 1596. 
b. Unexciting; dull 1838.. 7. Free from ex- 
travagance or excess 1007. b. Moderate, 
sensible; not fanciful or imaginative 1619. 8. 
Guided by sound reason; sane, rational 1638. 

1. Phr. In s. earnest or sadness. 2. What 
damned error, but some s. brow Will blesse it? 


Hence So'berize v. = 


SOCIAL 


Sober-minded, a. 1534. [SoBER a.] 1. Of 
a sober mind; temperate; self-controlled; 
rational; sensible. Also absol. with the. 2. 
Characterized by soberness of mind 1815. 
Hence So:ber-mi:ndedness. 

Sobersides (S0. enseidz). 1705. [f. SOBER 
a.] A sedate, serious-minded person. 

\\Soboles (so:boliz), Also as pl. 1722. [L., 
f. sub under + *olere grow.] Bot. tl. A 
shoot, a sprout. LISLE. 2. A creeping under- 
ground stem 1832. So Soboli-ferous a, Bot. 
bearing shoots. : 

Sobriety (sdbroi-éti). late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
sobriété or L. sobrietas, f. sobrius SOBER d.; see 
amy.) 1. The quality of being sober or 
moderate in the indulgence of appetite; spec. 
moderation in the use of strong drink. 2. 
Moderation in any respect; avoidance of 
excess or extravagance 1582. 3. Staidness, 
gravity, seriousness; soundness or saneness 
of judgement, etc. 1548, 

1. Let the sad consequences of Noah his intem- 
perance give caution for s. unto all ancient per- 
sons 1655. 2. S. of dress must be enforced 1884. 
3. Delicacy of feeling and s. of judgement 1841. 

Sobriquet (sd"-brike', Isobrike). See also 
SOUBRIQUET, 1640. [- Fr. sobriquet, earlier 
soubriquet (xy); identical with soubriquet 
(xiv) tap under the chin, perh. for *sous- 

„ f. souz (1 L. subtus) under + bec 
beak.] An epithet, a nickname. 

Soc (sok). Now Hist. ME. [var. of SOKE.] 
1. A right of local jurisdiction (see Sac’). 2. 
= SOKE 2 (rare) 1728. 

Socage (so-kédg). Now Hist. ME. [- AFr. 
socage (AL. socagium 1088), f. soc; see SOKE, 
-AGE.] The tenure of land by certain deter- 
minate services other than knight-service. 
b. An estate held in socage (rare) 1404. c. A 
payment made to the superior by one 
holding land in socage 1869. d. attrib., as s. 
freehold, tenure 1407. 

Free or common (also free and common) s., the 
ordinary form of this tenure. Hence So'cager, 
one holding land by s. tenure. 

So-called, so called, ppl. a. 1657. 1. In 
predic. use (prop. without hyphen): Called or 
designated by that name. 2. In attrib. use 
(hyphened): Called or designated by this 
name or term, but not properly entitled to it 
or correctly described by it 1837. 

Soccer (sokei. Also socker., orig. 
University slang. 1891. Ut. Assoc. (short for 
Association), + -ER*.] Association football. 

Sociability (so»fabi-liti). 1475. lf. next + 
-my.] The character or quality of being 
sociable; friendly disposition or intercourse. 

Sociable (s6"-Jab’l), a. and sb. 1558. [= Fr. 
sociable or L. sociabilis, f. sociare unite, 
ASSOCIATE, f. socius companion, ally, fellow; 
see -ABLE.] A. adj. 1. Naturally disposed to 
be in company with others of the same 
species, 2. Inclined to seek and enjoy the 
company of others; disposed to be friendly or 
affable in company; willing to converse in a 
pleasant manner 1573. 3. Characterized by, 
pertaining to, contact, intercourse, or com- 
panionship with others, esp. in a pleasant or 
friendly manner 1573. 14. Capable of being 
combined or joined together —1679. 

1. Man is said to be a S. Animal ADDISON. 2. We 
had a s. company in the cabin 1771. 3. The 
harvesting of potatoes was s. toil 1898. T$. 
coach; see B. 1a. 4. Another Law there is, which 
toucheth them as they ares. parts united into one 
body HOOKER. 

B. sb. 1. a. An open, four-wheeled carriage 
having two seats facing each other and a box- 
seat for the driver 1794. b, A tricycle or aero- 
plane having two seats side by side 1882. 2. 
U.S. An informal evening party ; esp. a social 
church meeting 1826. Hence So-ciableness, 
sociability. So-ciably adv. 

Social (s6"-fal), a. and sb. 1502. [- (O)Fr. 
social or L. socialis allied, confederate, etc., 
1. socius (prec.); see -AL'.] A. adj. t1. Capable 
of being associated or united to others (rare). 
12. Associated, allied, combined —1686. 3. Of 
war: Occurring between allies or con- 
federates; spec. (with (Ae), in Roman Hist., 
the war between Rome and the Italian allies, 
90-89 B. o.; in Gr. Hist., the war between the 
Athenians and their confederates, 357-355 
B.C. 1665. 4. Marked or characterized by 
mutualintercourse, friendliness, or geniality ; 
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enjoyed, taken, spent, etc., in company with 
others, esp. with those of a similar class or 
kindred interests 1667. tb. Sympathetic 
1745. 5. ta. United by some common tie. 
PoPE. b. Sociable 1729. c. Consisting or 
composed of persons associated together in, 
or for the purpose of, friendly intercourse 
1849. 6. Living, or disposed to live, in com- 
panies or communities desirous of enjoying 
the society or companionship of others 1722. 
b. Zool. Living together in more or less 
organized communities; belonging to a 
community of this kind 1831. c. Bol. Of 
plants: Growing in a wild state in patches or 
masses with other members of the same 
species, esp. so as to cover a large area 1834. 
d. Of ascidians, etc.: Compound 1800. 7. 
Pertaining, relating, or due to, connected 
with, etc., society as a natural or ordinary 
condition of human life 1729. 8. Concerned 
with, interested in, the constitution of 
society and the problems presented by this 
1841. 

4. Thou,.Best with M self accompanied, 
seek’st not 8. communication MILT. S. evening, 
an evening meeting of a society, etc. of the nature 
of an entertainment; an evening on which such a 
meeting is held. 5. a. The s. shades the same dark 
journey go POPE. b. His own friendly and s. dis- 
position JANE AUSTEN, c. The club is strictly a 

s.’ one 1892. 6. Man not being. accidentally 
gregarious, but essentially s. 1853. 7. Forgetful- 
ness of s. duties JOHNSON.  Enjoying..an 
equality of s. rank 1849. S. contract, the mutual 
agreement which, according to  Rousseau's 

'ontrat social (1762), forms the basis of human 
society. S. evil, prostitution. S. service, am. 
activity designed to promote social welfare. 8. 
S. Democrat, a member of a political party 
having socialistic views, 

B. sb. A social gathering or party, esp. one 
held by members of a club or association 


1876. Hence So-cialness = Socraurmy 1. 
Socialism (s6"-filiz’m). 1827. [- Fr. 
socialisme (1832); cf. It. antisocialismo 


(Giacomo Giuliana, 1803); see prec., -ISM.] A 
theory or policy of social organization which 
advocates the ownership and. control of the 
means of production, capital, land, property, 
ete. by the community as a whole, and their 
administration or distribution in the interests 
of all. 

Christian s., a doctrine advocating a form of s. 
on a Christian basis. State 8.: see STATE sb. 

Socialist (s0"-Jülist). 1833. [f. as prec. + 
Aer (R. Owen, 1827) Cf. Fr. socialiste 
(Reybaud, 1835) One who advocates or 
believes in the theory of socialism; an ad- 
herent or supporter of this. 

attrib. The worst of all S. plans. .is that all have 
within them..a damning desire to shirk work 
1848. Hence Sociali'stic a. of, pertaining to, 
characteristic of, or based on socialism; fayouring 
socialism, 

Sociality (sõ"fiæ-lti). 1649. [- L. socialitas, 
f. socialis; see SOCIAL, -ITY.] 1. The state or 
quality of being social. b. With pl. A social 
act or function 1825, 2. The action or fact on 
the part of individuals of forming a society 
or of associating together; the disposition to 
do this 1775. 3. Companionship or fellowship 
in or with a thing or person 1806. 

Socialize (sd-faloiz), v. 1828. [f. SocrAL 
a. + R.] I. trans. To render social. 2. To 
render socialistic in nature; to establish or 
develop according to the theories or prin- 
PS of socialism 1846. Hence So:cializa-- 

ion. 

Socially (s6"-fali), adv. 1642. [f. SOCIAL a. 
+ -LY*.] fl. As a member of a body or 
society. (Opp. to severally.) rare. 1047. 2. In 
a social manner; sociably 1763. 3. In respect 
of or with regard to society 1871. 

tSo-ciate, sb. 1450. [Aphetic f. ASSOCIATE 
8b.] An associate or colleague; a companion 
or comrade —1788. 

So-ciate, pa. pple. and ppl. a. arch. 1501. 
L. sociatus, pa. pple. of sociare; see next, 
-ATE'.] 1, pa. pple. Associated with or to 
some thing or person; joined or united to- 
gether. 12. ppl. a. Associated, joint. DE FOE. 

TSo'ciate, v. 1578. l- sociat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. sociare unite, associate, f. socius com- 
panion, etc.; see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To associate, 
join, or unite together; to form into a society 
or association —1654. 2. intr. To associate 
with others 1719. 
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Sociative (sd°-J'étiv), a. 1871. [- Fr. 
sociatif, -ive; see SOCIATE v. and -IVE.] Gram. 
Denoting or expressing association. 

Societarian (soseiété^riün), a. and sb. 
1822. [f. SOCIETY, after words in -ARIAN. Cf. 
Fr. sociélaire.] A. adj. Societary ; socialistic. 

The all-sweeping besom of s. reformation 
LAMB. 

B. sb. 1, A socialist 1842. 2. One who moves 
in or is a member of fashionable society 1891. 

Societary (sosoi-étüri), a. 1847. [f. SOCIETY 
+ -ARY'.] Of, pertaining to, concerned or 
dealing with, society or social conditions; 
social. 

Society (sósei-éti). 1531. [- (O)Fr. société 
— L. societas, -tat-, f. socius companion, etc.; 
see -IrY.] I. 1. Association with one's fellow 
men, esp. in a friendly or intimate manner; 
companionship or fellowship. Also rarely of 
animals. tb. With a and pl. An instance of 
association or companionship with others 
(rare) —1780. c. coner. Persons with whom 
one has, or may have, companionship or 
intercourse. Also éransf. of plants. 1605. 2. 
The state or condition of living in association, 
company, or intercourse with others of the 
same species; the system or mode of life 
adopted by a body of individuals for the 
purpose of harmonious co-existence or for 
mutual benefit, defence, ete. 1553. 3. The 
aggregate of persons living together in a 
more or less ordered community 1639. b. 
The aggregate of leisured, cultured, or 
fashionable persons regarded as forming a 
distinct class or body in à community ; esp. 
those persons collectively who are recognized 
as taking part in fashionable life, social 
functions, entertainments, ete. Also with a 
and the. 1823. c. Personified 1784. 

1. S., without which man's life is unpleasant 
1631. b. Merry W. UI. iv. 9. c. For all s. he had 
two friends RUSKIN. 2. In the earliest stages of s. 
there are many arts, but no sciences 1862. 3, 8. 
has only one law, and that is custom 1873, b. 
Who is Mr. Gascoyne and who is Mr. Thistleton? 
..Are they in s.? 1893. c. S. shrugged its 
shoulders 1877. 

TIL. 1. Participation in some thing or action 
1758. 2. The fact or condition of being con- 
nected or related —1771. 3. The state or con- 
dition of being politically confederated or 
allied; confederation —1605. 4. Partnership 
or combination in or with respect to business 
or some commercial transaction —1650. III. 
1. A number of persons associated together 
by some common interest or purpose, united 
by a common vow, holding the same belief or 
opinion, following the same trade or pro- 
fession, etc.; an association 1548. b. A 
corporate body of persons having a definite 
place of residence 1588. 2. A collection of 
individuals composing a community or 
living under the same organization or 
government 1577. b. Less widely: A com- 
pany; a small party. Now rare or Obs. 1590. 
3. A number of persons united for the pro- 
motion of a common purpose by means of 
meetings, publications, etc. 1605. b. U.S. 
= CONGREGATION sb. 6. 1828. 

1. An old lady of the S. of Friends SCOTT. b. 
The S. of the Inner Temple CLARENDON. 2. b. 
Therefore be abhorr'd, All Feasts, Societies, and 
Throngs of men SHAKS. 3. He always runs to a 
disputing s. JOHNSON. The English Historical S. 
was just being formed 1844. 

attrib. and Comb., as s. meeting, etc.; s. journal, 
man, ete. also, s. hand, a workman belonging to 
a trade s. s. house, an establishment conforming 
to the rules of a trade s. 

Socinian (sosi-niün), sb. and a. 1645. — 
mod.L. Socinianus, f. Socinus, latinization of 
the Italian surname Soz(z)ini.] A. sb. One of 
a sect founded by Leeliusand Faustus Socinus, 
two Italian theologians of the 16th c., who 
denied the divinity of Christ. B. adj. Per- 
taining to the Socinians or their creed 1694. 
Hence Socimnianism, the doctrines or 
special views of the Socinians 1643. Soci-n- 
ianize v. to make or become S. 

Socio- (só"sio), comb. form (on Greek 
analogies) of L. socius fellow, in sense 
‘society’. 

Sociologic (sé"siolg-dsik), a. 1861. IE Fr. 
sociologique; see next, -10.] Of or pertaining 
to sociology; concerned or connected with 
the organization, condition, or study of 
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society. So Sociolo-gical a., -ly gay, 
Socio-logist, a student of sociology. d 

Sociology (só'siolódsi) 1843. ([- pr. 
sociologie (Auguste Comte, 1830); see Sooro-, 
-LoGY.] The science or study of the origin, 
history, and constitution of human society: 
social science. i 

Sock (sok), sb. [OE. socc, corresp. to MLG,, 
MDu. socke (Du. zok), OHG, soc (G. socke), 
ON. sokkr; Gmc. — L. soceus light low-heeled 
shoe or slipper — Gr. ovxxos, cuxxds.] 1. A 
covering for the foot, of the nature of alight 
shoe, slipper, or pump. Now rare or Obs. 2, 
Ashort stocking covering the foot and usually 
reaching to the calf of the leg; half-hose ME, 
3. spec. A light shoe worn by comic actors on. 
the ancient Greek and Roman stage; hence 
allus. comedy or the comic muse 1597, 4, 
techn. A loose inner sole for a shoe 1851. 

2. Phr. To pull up one’s socks; to brace oneself 
for an effort. 3. Great Fletcher never treads in 
buskins here, Nor greater Jonson dares in socks 
appear DRYDEN. S. and buskin, comedy and 
tragedy, the drama or theatrical profession as a 
whole. Hence Sock v.* trans. to provide with 
socks; to put socks on. So'ckless d. without 
socks; wearing no socks. 

Sock, sb.* north. and Sc. late ME. [= 
(O)Fr. soc ploughshare, thought to be of 
Celtic origin. See SOCKET sb.) A ploughshare, 

Phr. S. and scythe, ploughing and mowing. 

Sock, sb. Eton slang. 1825. [Of unkn, 
origin.] Eatables, esp. daintie: 

Sock, sb.‘ slang. 1700. [Of cant (perh, 
imit. origin; see next.] A blow, beating; 
esp, pl. in fo give (a person) socks. 

Sock, v. slang. 1700. [Of cant origin; 
goes with Sock sb.*] 1. trans. To beat, strike 
hard, hit. b. To drive or strike into some- 
thing; to ‘give it’ to u person 1892. 2, intr. 
To strike out, deliver blows; to pitch into a 
Person 1856. 

1. We socks 'im with a stretcher-pole KIPLING. 

Sockdolager (sokdo:làdsox).:..U.S. slang. 
1836. [prob. fanciful.] 1. A heavy or knock: 
down blow; a finisher. 2. ‘A patent fishy 
hook, having two hooks which close upon 
each other by means of a spring as soon as 
the fish bites’ (Bartlett) 1848. 3. Something 
exceptional in any respect; esp. a large fish 
1869. 

Socker, var. SOCCER. 

Socket (sọ'kèt), sb. ME. [- AFr, sokel (AL. 
sokettus spear-head XIV), dim. of (O) Fr. soe 
ploughshare (Sock sb.*), after AL. vomerulus 
(Matthew Paris xm), dim. of L. vomer 
ploughshare; see -ET.] t1. A lance- or spear- 
head having a form resembling that of à 
ploughshare 1585. 2. A hollow part or piece, 
usually of a cylindrical form, constructed to 
receive some part or thing fitting into it 1448. 
3. The part of a candlestick or chandelier in 
which the candle is placed 1440. 4. Anal. A 
cavity in which some part or articulation (a8 
a tooth, eye, bone, etc.) is inserted 1001. 

attrib. and Comb., as s.-bar, -bit, -chisel, -poles 
ete, Hence So'cket v. trans. to place in, or i 
with, a s.; Golf, to strike (the ball) with the heel 
ofthe club. So-cketed ppl. a. So'cketless t. 

Socle (SKI, ||sokl’). 1704. [- Fr. socle = It. 
zoccolo prop. wooden shoe, repr. L. socculus, 
dim. of soccus SOCK 8b. ] A low plain block or 
plinth serving as a pedestal to à d 
column, vase, ete.; also, a plain plin 
forming a foundation for a wall. 

Socman (sokmien) 1579. [- AL. soca: 
mannus, var. of sokemannus SOKEMAN.] One 


who holds lands in socage. Hence S0'- 

manry, — SOKEMANRY. ate 
‘kdtrin, sOwk-, -oln), d. 

Socotrine (so'kótrin, só"k-, o inland 


ME. [f. Socotra or Socotora, name of an islam 
in the Indian Ocean.] 1. S. aloes, a drug pri 4 
pared from the juice of the Aloe socotrina (o 
perryi), and orig. obtained from the islan E 15 
Socotra. 2. S. aloe, the plant yielding 
drug 1778. 
Socratic (se · tik), a. and sb. 1037. T 
Socralicus — Gr. Ewxparixés, f. Zowpírm s of, 
adj. Of or pertaining to, characteristic i 
Socrates the Athenian philosopher, or 
philosophy, methods, character, etc. 
1725 questions aptiy proposed in the 8. me 


B. sb. A follower of Socrates 1678. 
Plato and Aristotle, the two Socratics 1 
Socrartical d. 1581, -ly adv. Socra- 


L. 


ethod 


86, 80 
a dclem, 
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So'cratism, the philosophy of Socrates or some 
aspect of this, Socratize (sp-krütoiz) v. intr. to 
philosophize or live after the manner of Socrates. 

Sod (sed), sb. late ME. [- OLG. sode, 
MDu. sode (Du. zode) = OFris. sátha, sáda, of 
unkn. origin.] 1. A piece or slice of earth to- 
gether with the grass growing on it, cut out 
or pared off from the surface of grass land; a 
turf. Also const. of (grass, turf, etc.). 2. A 
pair of these used as a saddle. Sc. and north. 
1586. 3. The surface of the ground, esp. 
when turfy; the sward. Freq. poet. or rhet. 
1729. 

1. For a monument they only raysed a turffe or 
greene Sodd of the earth 1618. 3. "Tender blue- 
bells, at whose birth The s. scarce heaved SHEL- 


LEY. 
Comb.: s.- worm, the larva of certain moths, as 


Crambus exsiccatus, which destroys the roots of 
grass and corn. Hence Sod v. trans. to cover or 
FUR up, to provide or lay, with sods or turfs; to 
urf, 

Sod, sb.* vulgar. 1880. Abbrev. of Sopo- 
MITE, used as a term of abuse or joc. 

Sod (sod), pa. pple. and ppl. a. ME. [pa. 
pple. of HE v. Cf. SODDEN.] t1. Of food, 
liquor, etc.: Boiled —1658. “tb. Twice s. [after 
L. crambe repetita), stale, unpalatable —1641. 
2. S. oil, à greasy matter extracted in the 
treatment of sheepskins 1883. 

Soda (s . 1558. [- med.L. soda, perh. 
back-formation f. sodanum, glasswort, f. soda 
headache, based on Arab. sudá* headache 
(for which the plant, containing soda, was 
used as a remedy), f. sada‘a split.) 1. An 
alkaline substance, now manufactured arti- 
ficially from common salt, or occurring in a 
mineral state as à deposit, esp. in certain 
lakes, or in solution in the water of such 
lakes (natron); soda-ash; sodium carbonate 
(Na CO). b. Sodium bicarbonate, used 
largely for domestie purposes; baking or 
cooking soda 1851. 2. Chem. Sodium oxide 
(Na,0) 1826. 3. Soda-water 1842. 

1, Caustic s., sodium hydroxide or hydrate 
(NaOH). 

attrib. and Comb.: in Photogr. for hyposulphite of 
soda, as s. developer, -puro, -solution, etc. ; S.-ash, 
the sodium carbonate of commerce; — SODA 1; 
-lye, a solution of hydrate of s., employed in the 
manufacture of hard soap; s. waste, the insoluble 
oxisulphide of caleium, left as a useless residue, 
when the soda salts have been dissolved out by 
water. b. Conneeted or dealing with sodium 
carbonate or its manufacture, as 8.-apparatus, 
furnace, manufacture, ete. c. Used for, or con- 
taining, soda-water, as s.-bottle, -fountain (orig. 
U.8.), -tumbler, etc. d. Made with or containing 
sodium bicarbonate, as 8.-biscuit, -cake. Hence 
Sodaic (sodZik) a. containing s. or sodium 


bicarbonate. 

Sodalite (se- däleit). 1810. [f. Sopa + 
-LITE.] Min. A vitreous, transparent or trans- 
lucent silicate of aluminium and sodium con- 
taining sodium chloride, usually of a greenish 
blue colour and occurring in certain igneous 
rocks. 

Sodality (sodæ-līti). 1600. - Fr. sodalité or 
L. sodalitas, t. sodalis member of a brother- 
hood or corporation; see Arx. ] I. Association 
or confederation with others; brotherhood, 
companionship, fellowship. 2. N. C. CH. A 
religious guild or brotherhood established for 
Purposes of devotion or mutual help or 
action; the body of persons forming such a 
Society 1600. b. A chapel used by a religious 
Sodality 1007. 3. A society, association, or 
fraternity of any kind 1633. 

Sodamide (só*-dàmoid). 1888. ft. SODA + 
dXX] Chem. A white solid formed by 

reating sodium with gaseous ammonia. 

Soda(-)water. 1802. [f. Sopa + WATER sb.] 

- Water containing a solution of sodium 
bicarbonate, or, more generally, charged 
under pressure with carbon dioxide (carbonic 
d gas), strongly effervescent, and used as 

everage or stimulant. 2. Water containing 
a solution of sodium carbonate for cooling or 
Wetting metal-working tools 1801. 

Sodden (eo den. pa. pple. and ppl. a. ME. 
ISUORK pa. pple. of SEETHE v.] 1. Boiled. 
ist rare or Obs. 2. Of persons, their 

‘atures, etc.: Having the appearance of that 
Which has been steeped or soaked in water; 
rendered dull, stupid, or expressionless, esp. 
925015 to indulgence in intoxicants; pale and 
d Uns 1599. b. Characterized by heaviness, 

‘ullness, or want of vivacity 1851. 3. Of 
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food: Heavy, doughy; spoiled through over- 

boiling or imperfect baking 1800. 4. Saturated 

or soaked with water or moisture 1820. 

Ed uel DS and 1 ta 4. Don’t 
when it is s., ; 

sticky by a recent frost 18500 e 

Sodden (sq-d’n), v. 1812. [f. prec. See Sop 
pr. ple. and ppl. a.) I. trans. To make sodden; 
to soak in, or saturate with, water. b. To 
render (the faculties) dull or stupid 1863. 2. 
intr. To become soaked or saturated with 
water or moisture; to grow soft or rotten in 
this way 1820, 

Soddy (so:di), a. and sb. 1611. f. Sop sb.* + 
I.] A. adj. Abounding in sods; consisting 
or composed of sods; of the nature of a sod. 
B. sb. A house made of sods. U.S. 1893. 

Sodio- (sd"-dio), comb. form of SODIUM, 
denoting the presence of that substance or its 
salts, as s.-aluminic adj. ; s.-salicylate. 

Sodium (só»-dijm). 1807. f. SODA + -IUM.] 
Chem. An elementary alkaline metal (isolated 
by Davy in 1807), forming the basis of Sopa, 
closely resembling potassium in its appear- 
ance and properties, and occurring most 
commonly in the chloride (common salt). 
Symbol Na (for Natrium). 

attrib, a. In the names of chemical compounds or 

upings, as s.alcohol, -amyl, bicarbonate, 
romide, carbonate 1857. b. Misc., as 8.-compound, 
flame, -light; s.-amalgam, a compound of 
mercury and sodium; s. soap, soda soap. Hence 
So: dic a. of, containing, or composed ors. 

Sodom (se dem). 1605. [f. L. Sodoma (Gr. 
Zéboua, Heb. s*dóm), the name of the early 
city beside the Dead Sea, the destruction of 
which is recorded in Gen. 18-19.] An ex- 
tremely wicked or corrupt place. 

S. apple, Apple of Sodom (see APPLE $b. 3.) 1615. 

Sodomite (sodomoit). ME. I (O)Fr. 
sodomite — late L. Sodomita, Gr. Zoboutrns, f. 
Sopom; see -ITE? I.] fl. Sodomy. ME. only. 
2. One who practises or commits sodomy. 
late ME. 3. An inhabitant of Sodom 1474. 

Sodomitical (sodomi-tikál) a. 1546. [- 
late L. Sodomiticus (f. L. Sodomita); see prec. 
-ICAL.] 1. Of persons: Guilty of, committing, 
or practising sodomy. tb. With whom 
sodomy is committed -1634. 2. Of the 
nature of, characterized by, consisting in, or 
involving sodomy 1550. t3. Of places, etc.: 
Polluted or infected by sodomy —1032. So 
Sodomitic a. (rare) 1630. Sodomi-tical-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Sodomy (demi). ME. [- med... 
sodomia, for Chr. L. peccatum Sodomiticum 
(Jerome), Sodomita libido (Prudentius) sin, 
lust of Sodom; see Sopom, -Y*.] An un- 
natural form of sexual intercourse, esp. that 
of one male with another. 

Soe (8. Now dial. late ME. [- ON. sár; 
also as dial. say, sey.] A large tub. 

Soever (so,evoi), adv. Also poet. soe'er 
(s0,8?-1). 1557. [See So adv. and EVER adv.] 
Used with generalizing or emphatic force 
after words or phrases preceded by how, 
what, which, whose, ete. 

Whose tongue so ere speakes false SHAKS. To all 
who are perplexed in any way s. 1835, 

Sofa (sd"-fi). 1625. lult. — Arab. suffa 
through Eur. langs., Fr. sofa, tsopha, ete.) 
1, In Eastern countries, a part of the floor 
raised a foot or two, covered with rich 
carpets and cushions, and used for sitting 
upon. 2. A long, stuffed seat with a back 
and ends or one end, on which to recline or 
sit; a form of lounge or couch 1717. 

2. Convenience next suggested elbow-chairs, And 
luxury th’ accomplish'd S. last COWPER. 

Comb.: s.-bed, -bedstead, a piece of furniture 
so constructed as to form a s. or bedstead as re- 


uired. 
Soft (S fit). 1613. [Earliest forms soffita, 
-ilo, later sof(f)ite, soffit — Fr. sofite or It. 
soffito, -ita :— *suffictus, -icta, for L. suffizus 
(see SurFFIX)] Arch. The under horizontal 
face of an architrave or overhanging cornice; 
the under surface of a lintel, vault, or arch; a 


ceiling. 

iSo-forth. 1611. [See ForrH adv.] Such 
and such a thing. " 

They're here with me already; whisp’ring, 
rounding: Silicia is a s. SHAKS. 

Soft (soft), sb. ME. [f. the adj.] fl. That 
which is agreeable, pleasant, or easy; com- 
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fort, ease (rare) -1677. 2. That which is soft or 
yielding; the soft part of something; softness 
1593. b. pl. Soft coal; also, soft woollen rags 
1883, 3. Phonetics. A ‘soft’ consonant (see 
next, 3 b) 1846. 4. U.S. a. A member of a 
local party which advocated a ‘soft money’ 
or paper currency. b. A member of one or 
other party holding moderate views. Cf. 
SoFT-SHELL, 1847. 5. A soft, simple, or 
foolish person; a ‘softy’. Chiefly dial. or 
collog. 1854. 

Soft (soft), a. [Late OE. sdfte agreeable, 
comfortable, luxurious, repl. earlier mutated 
séfle = OFris. séfte, OS. sdſti, OHG. semfti 
(obs. G. tsenfl) :- WGmc. *samfti; the un- 
mutated form, due to infl. from the adv. (OE. 
sófte, etc.) is paralleled in Continental forms, 
e.g. (HG. sanft ( WGme. *samft-).] I. 1. 
Producing agreeable or pleasant sensations; 
characterized by ease and quiet enjoyment; 
of a calm or placid nature, tb. Pleasing in 
taste; free from acidity or sharpness. Also 
of odour: Not pungent, strong, or heavy. 
—1826. c. Pleasing to the eye; free from 
ruggedness or asperity. Also of colour, or 
with reference to this: Not crude or glaring; 
quiet, subdued 1702. 2. Involving little or no 
discomfort, hardship, or suffering; easily en- 
dured or borne ME. b. Involving little or no 
exertion or effort. Now chiefly collog., easy, 
lazy, idle. 1639, 3. Of a sound, the voice, etc. : 
Low, quiet, subdued. Also, melodious, 
pleasing to the ear, sweet. ME. b. spec. in 
Phonelics, voiced (opp. to HARD a. III. 4). 
Now disused. 1636. c. Of musical instru- 
ments: Making or emitting a soft sound 1501. 
4. Of weather, seasons, etc.: Free from 
storms or rough winds; genial, mild, balmy 
ME. b. Of the sun, rain, wind, etc.: Shining, 
falling, or blowing gently; not strong, vio- 
lent, or boisterous. late ME. c. Of the sea, 
streams, etc.: Smooth, calm; running calmly 
or gently 1450, 5. Of pace, progression, or 
movement: Leisurely, easy ; slow; not hasty 
or hurried. Now arch. ME. 16. Of a fire: 
Burning slowly or gently; moderate in heat 
or intensity; slow -1738. 17. Of a slope, 
ascent, etc.: Gentle, gradual —1819. 

1. Where young Adonis oft reposes,. In slum- 
ber s. Mint. Many a joy could he from Night’s s. 
presence glean BYRON. c. S. scenes of solitude no 
more can please POPE. 2. After ten years 8. 
durance in all plenty, . . He dyed 1601. b. As, and 
easy life these ladies lead! BROWNING. The..idea 
that romance is ‘a s. job’ 1894, You wanted a s. 
time of it 1905. 3. Her voice was euer s., Gentle, 
and low, an excellent thing in woman Snake. The 
s. rustle of a maiden's gown KEATS, c. Anon they 
move..to the Dorian mood Of Flutes and s. 
Recorders MIL. 4. In a 8. Air and a delicious 
Situation ADDISON. b. In a somer sesun whon 
softe was pe sonne LANGL, c. In thee fresh 
brooks, and s. streams glance MILT. 5. A 8. pace 

es far 1663. 7. S, declivities with tufted hills 

'OWPER. 

II. 1. Of persons: Gentle or mild in nature 
or character; inclined to be merciful, lenient, 
or considerate in dealing with others; com- 
passionate, kind, tender-hearted ME. b. Of 
animals: Gentle, docile; lacking in spirit ME. 
€. Not rigid or severe; lax, yielding 1715. 2. 
Of disposition, look, qualities, feelings, etc.: 
Gentle, mild ME. 3. Of words, language, eto. : 
a. Ingratiating, soothing, bland; tender, 
sentimental.late ME. b. Free from rough- 
ness or harshness; tending to tone down or 
minimize something unpleasant. late ME. 
c. Expressive of what is tender or peaceful 
1704. 4. Of actions, means, etc.: Gentle or 
moderatein character; carried on, performed, 
etc., without harshness, severity, or violence 
1495. 5. Of the hand, etc.: Touching lightly 
or gently 1650. 6. Of drink: Non-alcoholic. 
orig. dial. and U.S. 1880. 

1. At the first impulse YS MCA be silent, till 
you can be s. CHESTERF. He. was very s, and 
gentle with the children THAOKERAY. 2. Sadde of 
his semblaunt and of s. chiere LANGL. 8. pity 
enters at an iron gate SHAKS. 3. a. The lippes of an 
harlot are a droppinge hony combe, and hir 
throte is softer then oyle COVERDALE Prov. 5:3. 
b. You have s. words for hard meanings RICHARD- 
SON. 4. They are disposed to try s. means at first 
1888. 5. Through the temple..He went with s. 
light feet SHELLEY. 

III. 1. Yielding readily to emotions of a 
tender nature; impressionable. Also absol. of 
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persons. ME. 2. Easily influenced or swayed; 
facile, compliant. Also absol. of persons. ME. 
b. Weak, effeminate, unmanly 1593. c. Re- 


8. on or upon. (a person), to be in love with; to re- 
ard amorous) 


Soort. 
society, and great showing SHAKS. 
greatest Students are commonly. .silly, s. fellows 


1621, 

IV. 1. Presenting a yielding surface to the 
touch; not offering absolute resistance to 
pressure ME. 2. Of cloth, hair, etc.: Of a 
yielding texture, pleasant to the feel or touch; 
also, capable of being easily folded, or put 
into a different form; flexible ME. b. U.S. 
Of paper money. (Cf. HARD a, I. 2.) 1831. 3. 
Of a bed, pillow, ete.: Readily yielding to the 
weight of the body; into or upon which one 
sinks or settles down comfortably ME. 4. Of 
ground: a. Insufficiently hard; allowing a 
vehicle, etc., to sink in, esp. through excess 
of wet 1523. b. Of a fall: Made on a soft 
substance, or in such a way as to escape 
injury 1587. 5. Of a yielding consistency. 
late ME. b. Of a semi-fluid consistency 1703. 
6. Relatively inferior or deficient in hardness 
1599. 7. Applied to water, such as rain or 
river water, which is more or less free from 
calcium and magnesium salts 1755. 8. Rainy, 
wet. Chiefly Sc. and n. dial. 1812. 

1. Softer to the touch, than down of Swans 
DRYDEN. 2. Satin smooth, Or velvet s. COWPER. 
S. wares, or goods, woollen or cotton fabrics, such 
as cretonne, chintz, lace, muslin, velvet, etc., or 
articles made of these. 3. A good s, Pillow for that 
good white Head SHAKS. transf. Good cheer and 
8. lodging SCOTT. 4. a. The match was played on a 
s. wicket (Mod.). 5. c. Of rays: Of a low penetrat- 
ing power 1902. 6. A head and face rudely carved 
in a s, stone 1847. S. coal, bituminous coal. 

attrib. and Comb.: s.-billed, -finned adjs.; S. -eyed 
d. having s. or gentle eyes; -footed a., having feet 
which tread softly; s. grass, velvet-grass; S. 
pedal: sce PEDAL sb. 1 b (b); hence as vb. intr. to 
play with the soft pedal; trans. to ‘tone down’; 
-spoken a., having, speaking with, a s. or gentle 
voice; paepe, affable; -wood, wood which is 
relatively s. or easily cut; sap-wood, alburnum. 
b. In names of animals: s. crab, a soft-shelled 
crab; s. tortoise, any tortoise of the genus 


Trionyz. Hence So-ftish a, somewhat s.; rather 


tender. 

Soft (sòft), adv. 10 E. sdfte, adv. of séfte; see 
prec.) 1. Softly; gently; without harshness 
or roughness; quietly; not hastily or hur- 
riedly. 12. S. and fair(ly) softly, gently, 
leisurely —1730. 3. Used as an exclam. with 
imperative force, either to enjoin silence or 
deprecate haste. Now arch. 1550. 

1. I will. sepe as s. As Captaine shall SHAKS. 
How s. the poplars sigh 1896, 2. S. and Fair goes 
far 1700. 3. Not too fast: s., s. SHAKS. S.—who is 
that stands by the dying fire? M. ARNOLD. 

+Soft, v. ME. [f. the adj.] 1. trans. To 
render soft, in various senses —1594. 2. intr. 
'To become or grow soft. ME. only. 

1. Yet cannot all these flames. her hart more 
harde then yron s. awhit SPENSER. 

Softa (so:ftá). Also sophta. 1613. [Turk. 
softa - Pers. sükta burnt, parched, scorched.] 
In Turkey, a Moslem theological student; 
also gen., a pupil engaged in professional 
studies at a secondary school. 

Soften (s 'n), v. late ME. If. SOFT a. + 
-EN*. Of. Sort v.] 1. trans. 1. To mitigate, 
assuage, or diminish; to render less painful or 
more easy to bear. 2. a. To render more im- 
pressionable or tender.late ME. b. To ener- 
vate, weaken, render effeminate 1581. c. To 
make more gentle, delicate, or refined. Also 
with into. 1709. 3. To mollify or appease; to 
render less harsh or severe 1450. 4, To make 
physically soft or softer; to lessen the hard- 
ness of (a substance) 1530. 5. To modify or 
tone down; to render less pronounced or 
170 1670. 6. To make softer in sound 

36. 
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1. That blisful sight softneth al my sorwe 
CHAUCER. 2. Misfortune, adversity, s. the human 
heart 1874. b. Troops softened by luxury 1828. 
c. Though some divine thought softened all her 
face MoRRIS. 3. To s. the anger of an offended 
deity 1835. 4. With Fire he..softens iron 1796. 
5. Other propre to send a deputation to s. the 
harshness of his removal 1879. 6. He spoke to her 
in accents somewhat softened from their usual 
harshness 1794. 

II. intr. 1. To become soft or softer in 
various non-physical senses; esp. to become 
more gentle, tender, or emotional; to grow 
fainter or less pronounced 1611. 2. To be- 
come physically soft 1626. Hence So-ftener, 
one who or that which softens; a mollifier; 
spec. a painting-brush of soft hair. 

So-ftening, vbl. sb. 1568. |f. prec. + Ndl.] 
1. The action of making soft. Also with a 
and pl. b. Path., esp. in s. of the brain 
(encephalomalacia) 1830. 2. spec. In Painting, 
the mixing and diluting of colours with the 
brush or pencil 1728. 

1. b. S. of the brain, pop. name for progressive 
dementia with general paresis; When s. of the 
brain is accompanied by an increase of bulk 1835. 

So-ft-head. 1650. [f. Sorr a. + HEAD sb.] 
One who has a soft head; hence, a simpleton. 
So So-ft-headed a. 

Soft-hearted, a. 1593. [Sor g.] Having 
a soft or susceptible heart; tender-hearted. 
Hence Soft-heartedness 1580. 

Softling (softlip). 1547. [f. Sorr a. + 
-LING! 2.] 1, An effeminate or unmanly per- 
son; a weakling. 2. A small soft object 1817. 
3. attrib, Of a soft nature 1732. 

2. Each s. of a wee white mouse BROWNING. 

Softly (s-ftli), adv. ME. If. SoFT a.  -LY*.] 
1. In a soft manner, in various senses. 2. 
Used imperatively: = Sort adv. 3. 1596. 

Phr, Fair and s.: see Sort adv, 2. So So-ftness. 
late OE. 

Soft-sawder (soft so dea), v. collog. 1848. 
[f. soft sawder; see SAWDER sb.] trans, and 
absol. To flatter; = SAWDER v, 

Soft-shell. 1853. [f. Sorr d.] 1. attrib In. 
the specific names of animals: Having a soft 
shell 1860. 2. attrib. That adopts or advocates 
a moderate or temperate course or policy. 
U.S, 1859. 3. U.S. ellipt. a. = Sort sb. 4 b. 
1853. b. A soft-shelled lobster 1884. So 
Soft-shelled a. (freq. of a shell less egg) 1611. 

Soft(-)soap, sb. 1034. [f. Sorr g.] 1. A 
smeary, semi-liquid soap, made with potash 
lye; potash soap. b. With pl. A make or kind 
of this 1783. 2. slang. Flattery; blarney; 
‘soft sawder' 1848. Hence Soft(-)soap v. 
trans. to flatter, *soft-sawder' (slang). 

Softy (só-fti). dial. or collog. 1863. [f. SOFT 
a,  -Y*.] A weak-minded or silly person; a 
simpleton, noodle. 

Soggy (sogi), a. Chiefly dial. and U.S. 
1722. [f. dial. sog marsh + -Y'.] 1. Of land: 
Soaked with moisture; boggy, swampy, 
marshy. 2. Of things: Saturated with wet; 
soppy, soaked 1863. 3. Of bread: Sodden, 
heavy 1808. 4. Of persons: Dull, spiritless 
1896. 5. Moist, close, sultry 1896. 

5. We rattled along through the bush..all the 
time in deep, s. heat 1896. Hence So'gginess. 

Soh = Sot", in tonic-sol-fa notation. 

Soh (s6"), int. Obs. or arch. 1814. [var. of 
S0 adv. 5, or simply of exclamatory origin.] 
1. An exclam. denoting anger, scorn, reproof, 
surprise, etc., on the part of the speaker. 2. 
Used in soothing a restive horse, — Gently! 
Softly! Easy! 1820. 

Soho (so*hd"-), int. and sb. ME. [An AFr. 
hunting call, prob. of exclamatory origin. 
In earliest use varying with howe, he howe, 
here howe, howe here.] 1. A call used by 
huntsmen to direct attention to a hare which 
has been discovered or started, or to en- 
courage the dogs; hence used as a call to 
draw the attention of any person, announce 
a discovery, or the like. b. As sb. 1572. 2. = 
prec. 1825. 

1. b. Such sohoes, whoopes and hallowes 1589. 
Hence Soho: v. intr. to shout s.; trans. to an- 
nounce the starting of (a hare) by this shout. 

ISoi-disant (swadizan), a. 1752. [Fr., f. 
soi oneself + disant, pr. pple. of dire say.) 
1. Of persons: Calling oneself; self-styled, 
would-be. (Usually with implication of pre- 
tence or deception.) 2. Of things: Said to be 
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ES without really being s0; pretended 
wae modern s. science of political economy 
Soil (soil), sb. late ME. I- AFr. soil land, 
perh. repr. L. solium seat (whence Fr. seuil 
threshold), by assoc. with solum (Fr. sol) 
ground.) I. 1. The earth or ground; the face 
or surface of the earth. 2. A piece or stretch 
of ground; a place or site. Now rare or Obs, 
late ME. 3. A land or country; a region, 
province, or district. Now Obs, or arch. late 
ME. 4. a. The place of one's nativity; one's 
(native) land or country. late ME. tb. One's 
domicile or place of residence —1643, 

1. The precise spot where his foot first touched 
the s. 1838. 3. Is this the Region, this the S., the 
Clime,..That we must change for Heav'n? 
Mur. 4. a. You. . To shun my sight, your Native 
S. forego DRYDEN. b. Phr. To change one's 8, 

Phrases. Lord of the s., the owner of an estate or 
domain. Child (son, etc.) of the $., a native of a 
place or country; also, one closely connected with 
the cultivation of the ground, 

IL. 1. The ground with respect to its com- 
position, quality, etc., or as the source of 
vegetation. late ME. 2. Without article: 
Mould; earth 1440. 3. With a and pl. A 
particular kind of mould or earth 1560. 

1. Most subject is the fattest Soyle to Weedes 
SHAKS. 3. fig. No s. like poverty for growth 
divine COWPER. 

Comb.: s.-bound d., (a) ‘clagged’, clodded; (b) 
bound or attached to the s.; -cap Geol., a layer of 
8. and detritus covering strata or bedrock. Hence 
Soilless a. destitute of, devoid of, s, or mould. 

Soil (soil) sb.* late ME. [~ OFr. *soille, 
souille (mod. souille muddy place, (dial.) 
souil pond, ordure), f. souiller Som v. J I. t 
A miry or muddy place used by a wild boar 
for wallowing in —1011. 2. A pool or stretch 
of water, used as a refuge by a hunted deer or 
other animal. Freq. in the phr. 40 take s. late 
ME. 

2. He. Then takes the S., and plunges in the 
Flood Precipitant 1735. fig. The King. singles 
out the Archbishop, and hunts him to s. at Rome 
1047. T 
II. 1. Staining or soiling; the fact of being 
stained or soiled; a stain or discolouring 
mark 1501. 2. fig. Moral stain or tarnish 1597. 

2. For all the soyle of the Atchieuement goes 
With me, into the Earth SHAKS. 

III. 1. Filth; dirty or refuse matter 1008. 2. 
Filth usually carried off by drains; sewage 
1601. 3. Ordure, excrement; the dung ot 
animals used as à compost; manure. Ct. 
also NIGHT-SOIL. 1607. 

Comb.: s.-pipe, a sewage or waste-water pipe, 

Soil (soil), vt ME. [~ OFr. soill(ier, 
suill(i)er (mod. souiller :- Rom. *suculare, f, 
L. suculus, -a, dim. of sus pig, Sow sb] I. 
trans. 1. To defile or pollute with sin or other 
moral stain. Also absol. 2. To make foul or 
dirty, esp. on the surface; to begrime, Eun 
tarnish ME. 3. fig. To sully or tarnish; to 
bring disgrace or discredit upon (a person Gi 
thing) 1593. 4. intr. To become, dinw 
stained; to take on a stain or tarnish nat 

1. My soule was soyld with foule inm 
SPENSER. 2. Much handling soileth things 1000 
Phr. To s. one's hands (fig.). 3. Black falsel . 
has ineffaceably soiled her name CARLYLE. 
Silver solls sooner than gold 1882. rod 

II. 1. intr. and trefi. Of a wild boar or M d 
To roll or wallow in mud or water. late i 
2. Of a hunted stag: To take to 115 
marshy ground; tto swim down. late ME. 
Hence Soiled (soild), ppl. a. ME. bi 

Soil, v. ME. I- OFr. soille, pres- un ere 
or soil, pres. ind. of soldre, soudre += L. 115 
release, loosen; see ASSOIL v.) 1. trani sge 
ASSOIL v. 1. -1530. 2. To set free of TEM, 
from, an obligation, etc. late ME. 2 131 
resolve, clear up, expound, or ex. te (an 
answer (a question) —1611. 4. To refu! e by 
argument or objection); to overcom 
argument —1567. 

fSoil, v." 1593. [f. Som sb. 
supply or treat (land) with dung, 
manure —1692. 

Just as they Soyl their Ground, not that op. 
love the Dirt, but that they expect a CroP f b. 


J trans. TO 
l es otc: t 


Soil (soil), v.* of 

(soil), v.“ 1605. [perh, a use 

rans. To fee: ttle, ete.) on fre 

t T d (horses, cattle ; " 


cut green fodder, orig. for 
purging; tto feed up or fatten (fowls)- 
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Soilure (soiliüx) ME. [- OFr. soilleure 
(mod. Fr. souillure), f. soillier SOIL v.; see 
-vnE.] 1. Soiling, sullying, staining. 2. A 
stain, blot, or blemish 1829. 

1. fig. He merits well to haue her, that doth 
seeke her, Not making any scruple of her soylure, 
With such a hell of paine SHAKS. 

Soily (soil), a. Now rare. 1575. [f. SOIL 
8b. or v. + -Y^.] fl. Apt to soil or stain 
21605. 2. Soiled, stained, dirty 1631. Hence 
Soi'liness. 

\\Soirée(swa-re). 1820. [Fr.,f. soir evening.] 
An evening party, gathering, or social 
meeting. 

|\Soixante-quinze (swasant kæùz). [Fr. = 
75.] = seventy-five (see SEVENTY A. 2). 

Sojourn (sg dzgvan, enn, sp--), sb. ME. [- 
AFr. su(r)jurn, OFr. sojor, etc. (mod. séjour), 
f. the verb; see next.] 1, A temporary stay 
at a place. 2. A place of temporary stay ME. 
2. Thee I re-visit now. ., Escap't the Stygian 
MOL though long detain'd In that obscure s. 

ILT, 

Sojourn (sedaoan, enn, sp., v. ME. [= 
OFr. sor-, sojorner (mod. séjourner) :- Rom. 
*subdiurnare ‘spend the day’, f. L. sub- SUB- 
+ late L. diurnum day (cf. JOURNAL).] 1. inir. 
To make a temporary stay in a place; to re- 
main or reside for a time. 12. To make stay; 
to tarry, delay —1594. t3. trans. To lodge; to 
rest or quarter (horses); to have as a lodger 
-1090. 

1. They soiourned there a vij nyghte MALORY. 
fig. Mirth is farre away, Nor may it soiourne with 
gad discontent DRAYTON. 3. [They] are so- 
journed there by one Thomson 1690. Hence 
So'journment. 

Sojourner (sol-, so-dgoanea). late ME. It. 
prec. + -ER*.] 1. One who sojourns; a tem- 
porary resident. 12. A guest or lodger; a 
visitor —1000. tb. A boarder living in a 
house, school, or college, for the purpose of 
receiving instruction —1786. 

2. b. [Grocyn] became a Sojourner in Exeter 
Coll. 1091. 

Soke (sd"k). Now chiefly Hist. ME. [7 AL. 
80ca — OE. sden attack, prosecution, right of 
prosecution or jurisdiction, administrative 
district = ON. sókn attack, etc., Goth. sohn 
search, inquiry :— Gmo. sdkniz, f. sõk- SEEK 
v.] 1, A right of local jurisdiction; = SOKEN 
3. 1598. 2. A district under a particular 
Jurisdiction; a local division of a minor 
character ME. 3. = SOKEN 2 b. 1609. 4. 
attrib., as s.-mill ME. 

Sokeman (s6"-kméen). Hist. 1603. [- AFr. 
sokeman or AL. sokemannus (XI), f. OE. word 
repr. by SOKE + MAN sb.) A tenant holding 
land in socage; à socman. So So-kemanry, 
the tenure of land by a s.; also, the sokemen 
oollectively. 

Soken (S' n). Now Hist. [repr. OE. 
en; see BOKE.] fl. An attack or assault. 
OE. only. 12. Resort to, or visiting of, à 
Place; habitual going or haunting —1440. 
Tb. spec. Resort of tenants or others to a 
Darticular mill to have their corn ground; 
the right of the mill to such custom —1591. 
13. Right of prosecution, legal investigation, 
or jurisdiction. OE. only. 4. = SOKE 2. OE. 
2. b. Gret s. hath this meller.., With whete and 
malt, of al the lond aboute CHAUCER. 

llSoko (so"-ko»). 1870. [Native Afr. name.] 
A Species of anthropoid ape discovered by 
Livingstone near Lake Tanganyika. 

Sol? (sg. late ME. [~ L. sol sun.] 1. The 
sun (personified) 1450. 12. a. Alch. Gold —1798. 

„Her. = OR sb. 1709. 

Sol* (spl, sol). ME. [First syllable of L. 
Solve; see Ur.] Mus. The fifth note of Guido's 
exachords, and of the octave in modern 
solmization; the note G in the natural scale 
of C major. 

Sol: (sol). Now Hist. 1583. [= Earlier Fr. 
sol (mod. sou); see Sou. A former coin and 
money of account in France, etc., equal to 
the twentieth part of a livre, but of varying 
actual value, 

Sol. (só*). Pl. soles. 1884. [Sp. sol sun; 
Por ten d A. Spanish American (ao 

eruvian) silver coin worth about two 
shillings, 


sl 
Sor (sel). 1899. [Short for solution; ef. 

‘EL.] Phys. Chem. A liquid solution or sus- 
Pension of a colloid. 
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lSola (s0"14), Also solah. 1845. [Urdu 
and Bengali sold = Hindi shold; see SHOLA.] 
A tallleguminous swamp-plant (ZEschyno- 
mena aspera or paludosa) of India; the pith 
o CO ae nee te’ DB Also 

Sola (sc. a), a. 1660. [L., fem. of solus 
Solus, and It. sola, fem. of solo Solo. ] 1. Of 
females: Sole, solitary, alone. 2. Comm. A. 
single bill, as dist. from one of a ‘set’ 1866. 

Sola, int. [Cf. SoHo int. and hola HOLLA.) 
A call or ery to attract attention. Snaxs. 

Solace (soles), sb. ME. - OFr. solas, -atz 
(mod. dial. soulas) : L. solatium, f. solari 
relieve, console.] 1. Comfort, consolation; 
alleviation of sorrow, distress, or discomfort. 
12. Pleasure, enjoyment, delight; enter- 
tainment, recreation, amusement —1607. 3. 
That which gives comfort, tbrings pleasure 
orenjoyment, etc. ME. 4. Printing. A penalty 
imposed by the chapel for any breach of it& 
rules 1683. 

1. Sorrow would [have] sollace, and mine Age 
would ease SHAKS. 2. Great joy he promis’d to 
his thoughts, and new S. in her return Mir. 3. To 
have thee by my side..an individual s. dear 
Mint. Hence So-lacement, solace, solacing, con- 
solation. 

Solace (solés), v. ME. [~ OFr. solacier 
(mod. dial. soulasser), f. solas (prec.); so late 
L. solaciari.] 1. trans. To cheer, comfort, 
console; tto entertain or recreate. Also refl. 
b. To make (a place) cheerful or pleasant 
1667. c. To allay, alleviate, assuage, soothe 
1667. +2. intr. To take comfort or consola- 
tion, recreation or enjoyment —1728. 3. trans. 
Of printers: To punish (a person) corporally 
for non-payment of a ‘solace’ 1683. 

1. We will with some strange pastime s. them 
SHAKS. b. The smaller Birds with song Solac'd 
the Woods Mir. c. A little hint to s. woe 
‘TENNYSON. 

tSola:cious, a. late ME. I- OFr. solacieus, 
f. solas; see SOLACE sb., -I0US.] Affording 
solace —1675. 

Old Friends to trust, old Gold to keep, old Wine 
To drink; are a s. good old Trine 1675. 

Solan (s0"làn). Also soland. 1450. [prob. 
f. ON. súla gannet + and-, nom. ond duck.] 
The gannet (Sula bassana), a large sea-fowl 
resembling a goose, which frequents a few 
rocks and small islands of Britain, the 
Ferées, Iceland, and Canada. Also attrib., 
solan goose. 

Solanaceous (solüné^fos) a. 1804. [f. 
mod.L. Solanacez, f. L. solanus nightshade; 
see -ACEOUS.] Bot. Belonging to the Solan- 
acez, a family of gamopetalous plants 
which includes the genera Solanum, Capsi- 
cum, Atropa, Hyoscyamus, etc. 

Solander (sende). 1788. [f. D. C. 
Solander, the Swedish botanist (1736-1782).] 
A box made in the form of a book, used for 
holding botanical specimens, papers, maps, 
ete, 

Solania (sdlé'-nid). 1830. [f. SOLANUM + 
AA.] Chem. An alkaloid found in the woody 
nightshade. 

Solanicine (sdle-nisin). 1868. [f. as prec. 
+ -10 + -INE*.] Chem. A base produced by the 
action of hydrochloric acid on solanine. So 
Sola-nidine Chem., a base produced by the 
action of acids on solanine. 

Solanine (sol&nin) Also solanina, sola- 
nin. 1838. [- Fr. solanine (Desfosses, 1821), 
f. SOLANUM, -INE*] Chem. A poisonous 
alkaloidal glucoside found in various plants 
of the genus Solanum. 

Solano (sola-no). 1792. 
f. sol sun.) In Spain, a 
wind. 

Solanoid (solünoid) a. 1851. [f. SOLA- 
NUM + -ow.] Path. Resembling a raw 
potato: applied to a form of cancer. 

Solanum (sd1é-nm). 1578. [L. solanum 
nightshade, f. sol sun.] A plant of the night- 
shade family, or the genus of gamopetalous 
plants of which this is the type; some 
amount or preparation of the plant used for 

ici: OSES. 
b. e S. or Potato Order Lars 

Solar (so"lia), a. and sb. 1450. [- L. 
solaris, t. sol So; see -AR*.] A. adj. 1. Of or 


[Sp. - L. solanus, 
hot south-easterly 
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pertaining to the sun, its course, light, heat, 
ete. b. Of time: Determined by the course of 
the sun; fixed by observation of the sun 1594. 
c. Indicating time in relation to, or by means 
of, the sun 1728. d. Of mechanism, etc.: 
Operating by means of, or with the aid of, 
the light or heat of the sun 1740. 2. a. Astrol. 
Subject to the influence of the sun; having 
a nature or character determined by the sun 
1626. b. Sacred to the sun; connected or 
associated with the worship of the sun 1774. 
c. Representing or symbolizing the sun 1807. 
d. Sprung or descended from the sun 1788. 
18. S. earth, metal, gold. b. S. metal, a 
coloured metal.—1800. 4. Of light, heat, etc. : 
Proceeding or emanating from the sun 1698. 
5. Resembling that of the sun; comparable 
to the sun 1754. 

1. In climes beyond the s. road GRAY. The spots 
were. 8. phenomena 1878. b. The mean interval 
of time between the sun's passing the meridian 
one day, and his pas: it the next, is called a. 
mean s. day 1816. d. The s. microscope is..a 
magic lantern, the light of the sun being used 
instead of..a lamp 1831. 2. a. They haue de- 
nominated some Herbs S. and some Lunar 
BACON. b. 'The assumption of Stonehenge 
having been a s. temple 1906. 4. A means of 
filtering the s. beam 1871. 5. He was in this re- 
spect a s. man: he drew after him his own firma- 
Tecla roles dene the point in spac 

al collocations: s. apex, the point in space, 
situated in the constellation Lyra, towards Which 
the sun is moving; the apex of the s, way; s. 
compass, (a) a magnetic instrument turning 
under the influence of the sun’s rays; (b) an 


B. sb. Photogr. A solar print 1889. 

Solari- (solé*-ri), comb. form of L. solaris 
SOLAR a. 

Solarism (só"lüriz'm). 1885. [f. SOLAR a. + 
-IsM.] The theory of solar myths; excessive 
use of, or adherence to, this theory. So 
So-larist, one who holds this theory, esp. to 
an excessive degree. 

Solarium (sólé*-rijm). Pl. solaria, 1842. 
L., f. sol sun; see -ARIUM.] 1, A sun-dial. 2. 
A terrace, balcony, or room exposed to the 
rays of the sun, spec. one used for treating 
illness by means of sun-baths 1891, 

Solarization (só*lüroizéfon). 1868. f. 
next + -ATION.] Phologr. The injurious effect 
produced by over-exposing a negative to the 
action of light, resulting in the reversal of the 
image; a similar effect produced by over- 
printing sensitized paper, etc. 

Solarize (só"-lüroiz) v. 1855. [f. SOLAR a. + 
MR.] 1. trans. To affect or modify by the 
influence of the sun or the action of its rays; 
spec. in Photogr., to injure by over-exposure to 
light. 2. intr. To be affected by solarization. 
1868. 

+So-lary, a. 1588. - med. L. solarius (XIII), 
f. L. sol SOL! ; see -ARY*.] 1, Of or belonging to, 
pertaining to, or connected with, the sun 
—1716. b. Of time: = SOLAR a. 1 b. —1097. 
2. Alch. and Astrol. Of the nature of the 
sun; subject to the influence of the sun 1671. 

lSolatium (sdlé'-fidm). 1817. [L.; see 
SOLACE sb.] 1. A sum of money, or other 
compensation, given to a person to make up 
for loss or inconvenience. 2. spec. in Law. A 
sum of money paid, over and above the 
actual damages, as a solace for injured 
feelings 1832. 

llSolazzi (sola-tsi). 1861. [Italian maker’s 
name.] S. juice, a kind of liquorice. 

Sold, sb. (ME. soude — OFr. sou())de :— L. 
solidus (8c. nummus coin), orig. a gold coin. 
See SOL sb.*, SoU.) Pay (esp. of soldiers); 
wages, salary —1630. Hence {Sold v. trans, 
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to pay; to enlist or retain for service by pay- 
ment. 

Sold (so*1d), ppl. a. 1535. [pa. pple. of 
SELL v.] 1. Disposed of by sale. 2. Denoting 
& sale effected 1862. 

2. Those pictures which have ‘s.’ tickets 1862. 

\\Soldado (soldà-do). 1586. [Sp. (and Pg.) 
= It. soldato, f. soldo military pay; see SOLD 
sb. and -ADO.] 1. A soldier. 2. The S. American 
heron 1852. 3, The squirrel-fish (Holocentrus 
ascensionis) of the West Indies, etc. 1902. 

Soldan (seldán). Now arch. or Hist. IME. 
soudan, soldan - OFr. soudan, soldan (med. L. 
soldanus); see SULTAN.] 1. The supreme ruler 
of one or other of the great Moslem powers 
or countries of the Middle Ages; spec. the 
Sultan of Egypt. 

The S. is sometimes contrasted with the (Great) 
Turk and with the Sophy of Persia. 

2. With a and pl. A Moslem ruler; one 
having the rank of sultan ME. 

1. Where Champions bold..at the Soldans 
Chair Defi'd the best of Panim chivalry To 
mortal combat MILT. 

\\Soldanella (soldánelà). 1579. [mod.L. 
It. soldanella of obscure origin.) Bot. fl. A 
species of convolvulus or bindweed, Con- 
volvulus soldanella —1712, 2. A primulaceous 
plant of the genus Soldanella, native in 
Alpine districts 1629. 

Solder (soldoz, só"doz, so-doa), sb. ME. 
[Early forms sawdere (cf. SAWDER), soudur, 
etc. - (O) Fr. soudure, f. souder, fsolder :— L. 
solidare fasten together, f. solidus Sour.) 1. 
A fusible metallic alloy used for uniting 
metal surfaces or parts. 12. transf. Any 
binding or uniting substance (rare) 1610, 3. 
fig. A quality, principle, etc., which unites in 
any way; à bond or means of union 1599. 4, 
Soft s.: a, A common kind of solder, usually 
made from tin and lead 1594. b. = Sorr 
SAWDER 1848, 

Solder (so:1doz, sd"-doa, so:doz), v. late ME. 
lt. prec.] 1. trans. To unite or fasten by means 
of a metallic solder. b, transf. To unite firmly 
or closely, to cause to adhere strongly, by 
means of some substance or device 1601. 12. 
Med. To cause (wounds) to close up and be- 
come whole; to reunite (tissues or bones) 
—1788. 3. fig. To unite, to cause to adhere, in 
a close, firm, or intimate manner 1597. 4. fig. 
To bring or restore to a sound or unimpaired 
condition; to repair, patch up again 1607. 
5, absol. To perform the operation of uniting 
with solder 1588. 6. intr. To adhere, unite, 
grow together 1470. 

3. Friendship..of equalls is ever best soldered 
1646. 6. The Tripple Crown could never s. with 
the English, nor it with that 1647. Hence 
So · derer. 

So-Idering, vbi. sb. 1466. [f. SOLDER v. + 
-ING*.] 1. The action of the vb. 2. Solder; 
material used for soldering 1648. 3. attrib., 
chiefly in the names of tools or apparatus 
used for soldering, as s. iron 1675. 

Soldier (sd"ld3o1), sb. ME. [- OFr, 
soud(ijer, so(Ddier (med. L. sous), f. 
sou(l)de; see SOLD sb., -IER I.] 1. One who 
Serves in an army for pay; one who takes 
part in military service or warfare; spec. one 
of the ordinary rank and file of an army; a. 
private. b. A man of military skill and ex- 
perience 1603. 2. fig. (usu. with ref. to 
spiritual service or warfare) ME. b. To come 
the old s. over, to impose upon 1824. 3. transf. 
Used as a name for various animals. 4. A 
disease of swine characterized by red patches 
on the skin 1882. 

1. As he is a Gentleman and a Soldiour SHAKS. 
Common s.: see COMMON a. II. 3. Private s.: see 
PRIVATE d. 1 b. Foot-soldier, a s. in an infantry 
regiment. S. of Fortune: see FORTUNE sb. I. b. So 
great a s. taught us there, What long-enduring 
hearts could do TENNYSON. 2. To make them 
Soldiers of Christ 1737. 3. a. The soldier-crab or 
hermit-crab 1666. b. A fighting ant or termite: 
also Austral., a species of large red ant 1781. c. 
The red gurnard 1846. d. slang. A red herring 
1811. e. A red spider; a small red beetle; a lady- 
bird 1848, 

attrib, and Comb.: s.-fish U.S., Pacilechthys 
ceri „ called also Blue Darter, Rainbow 
Darter; -fly U.S., a name given to flies of the 
family Straiiomydz; -moth, Euschema militaris; 
zerchis, an orchis (Orchis militaris), having a 
fancied resemblance to as. Hence So-Idieress, a 
female s. So-ldierize v. intr. to serve as a s.; 
trans. to make into a s. So-ldiership, the state 
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or condition of being a s.; the qualities of a s.; 
military experience or skill. 

Soldier (só"ld5o1) v. 1647. [f. the sb.] 
intr. To act or serve as a soldier. Also with it. 
b. To feign illness, to malinger; to make a 
mere show of working; to shirk (slang) 1840. 
c. Mil. slang. To furbish up accoutrements, 
eto. 1885. 

b. Finding fault with some fellow for ‘sogering’, 
as it is called 1890. 

So-ldier-crab. 1668. [Cf. SOLDIER sb. 3.] 
The hermit-crab. 

Soldiering (sd¥-ldgerin), vbl. sb. 1643. [f. 
SOLDIER v. + -ING'.] I. The action of serving 
as a soldier; the state of being a soldier; 
military service. 2. Malingering, shirking 
1894. 

So-ldierlike, a. and adv. 1542. [f. SOL- 
DIER sb. + -LIKE.] A. adj. 1. Having the 
charaeter or bearing of a soldier. 2. Appro- 
priate to, worthy of, becoming or befitting, 
a soldier 1553. 

1. You are also to be vastly careful..to make 
them appear always neat and clean, and soldier- 
like WASHINGTON, 

B. adv. In a manner befitting a soldier 
1571. 

Soldierly (sd“ldgexli), a. and adv. 1577. 
[f. SOLDIER sb. + -LY.] A. adj. 1. Becoming or 
appropriate to a soldier or soldiers. 2. Hav- 
ing the qualities of a soldier 1610. 

1. They had fought rather with beastlie furie, 
then with any souldierly discipline SIDNEY. 

B. adv. = SOLDIERLIKE adv. 1585. 

Soldiery (sóvldgori). 1570. [f. SOLDIER 
Sb. + -Y*; see -ERY.] 1. Soldiers collectively; 
the military; a military class or body. 2. 
Military training; knowledge or science of 
military matters 1579. 

1. The Souldiery . .all flockt unto him 1635, 

Soldo (sọ'ldo). Pl. soldi. 1599. (It. :— 
L. solidus; see SOLD sb.] An Italian coin and 
money of account, the twentieth part of a 
lira, now equal in value to an English half- 
penny. 

Sole (s), sb. [Late OE. *solu or *sole 
(in miswritten pl. solen), corresp. to OS., 
OHG. sola (Du. zool, G. sohle) - pop. L. *sola, 
for L. solea sandal, sill (see also next), f. 
solum bottom, pavement, sole of the foot.] 
I. 1. The under surface of the foot; tthe 
mark made by this upon the ground. b. 
Farriery. The concave plate of horn which 
surrounds the frog 1610. 2. The bottom of a. 
boot, shoe, ete.; that part of it upon which 
the wearer treads (freq. exclusive of the 
heel); one or other of the pieces of leather, 
etc., of which this is composed. (See also 
stocking-sole.) Also, a properly shaped piece 
of felt, etc. placed in the bottom of a boot, 
shoe, etc. 1440. b. With punning allusion to 
Sovr sb. 1603. 

1. We've but naked soles to run with 1871. 2. 
Hamil. II. ii. 234, b. Not on thy s., but on thy 
soul, harsh Jew, Thou mak'st thy knife keen 
SHAKS. 

II. 1. ta. The foundation of a building; the 
site of a city, etc. (rare) 1634. b. The bottom, 
floor, or hearth of an oven or furnace 1615. c. 
Naut. A protective lining attached to the 
rudder, bilgeways, etc. to prevent them from 
being worn away 1850. 2, a. = SILL sb. 1 and 
2. Now rare. late ME. b. Naut. and Fortif. 
The bottom of an embrasure 1769. c. Mining. 
A horizontal piece of timber set underneath a. 
prop as a support 1839. d. A flat tile used as 
a rest or support for a draining-tile or drain- 
pipe 1843. 3. The inner circle of a water- 
wheel 1673. 4. The lower part, bottom, or 
under surface of anything 1615. b. esp. The 
under part or surface of a plane-stock, 
plough, rudder, electrical instrument, etc. 
1607. 5. a. Mining. The bottom or floor of a 
vein, level, or working 1653. b. The bottom 
or lowest part of a valley, etc. 1880. Hence 
So-leless a. of boots, shoes, etc. having no 
soles; without soles. 

Sole (sch), sb.* ME. L- (O)Fr. sole — Pr. 
sola = Rom. *sola for L. solea, identical with 
prec., the fish being so named because of its 
shape.] 1. A common British and European 
flat-fish (Solea vulgaris or solea), highly 
esteemed as food; one or other of the 
various fishes of the genus Solea. b. In col- 
lect. sing. 1661. 2. With distinguishing terms, 
as common s., spotted s., see also LEMON?. 
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1668. 3. In American and Australasian use: 
One or other of various fishes belonging to 
related genera (esp. Achirus) or to the family 
Pleuronectidz 1882. 

Sole (sol), a. [Late ME. soul(e - OFr, 
soule (mod. seule) :- L. sola, fem. of solus 
alone, sole.] 1. Having no husband or wife; 
single, unmarried; fcelibate. Chiefly in legal 
use and freq. of women. Now rare or Obs, 
tb. Of life: Pertaining to or involving celi- 
bacy —1598. 2. Without companions; alone, 
solitary. Usually predicative. late ME. b. Of 
Places: Solitary, lonely; secluded 1598, 3, 
Being, or consisting of, one person only, late 
ME. 14. In predicative or quasi-advb. use: 
With no other person or persons; without 
participation, etc., in something —1671. 5, 
One and only 1497. b. Singular, unique, 
unrivalled. late ME. 16. Of things, qualities, 
etc.: Standing alone —1622. 7. Of things, 
rights, duties, etc.: Pertaining or due to, 
possessed or exercised by, vested in, etc., one 
person or corporate body to the exclusion of 
all others; exclusive 1597. 8. Uniform or 
unyaried (local) 1845. 9. quasi-advb. Solely 
1562. 

1. Woman s. = feme-sole s. v. FEME. If a woman 
s. shall doe homage COKE, b. Some [men] like a s. 
life, others thinke it no life without a companion 
1598. 2. I am oft times s., but seldom solitary 
1650. 3. Corporation s.: see CORPORATION 3. 4. J, 
when no other durst, s. undertook The dismal 
expedition Miur. 5. I believe my s, crime was 
candour LYTTO: The s. manager of these 
estates 1839. 7. The right of s. succession 1766, 
Comb. s.-coloured a. of a single uniform colour; 
self-coloured. 

Sole (sl), v. 1570. Lt. SOLE sb. ] 1. trans. 
To provide (a boot, shoe, stocking, ete.) 
with a sole. b. To fit the head of a golf-club. 
with a sole 1905. 2. Golf. To place the sole of 
(a club) on the ground in preparing for a 
stroke. Also absol. 1909. 

Solea (sor. in). 1858. [Byzantine Gr. 
coda.) Eccl. A raised floor before the en- 
trance of à chancel or chapel. 

Solecism (solisiz'm). 1577. - Fr. solécisme 
or L. solecismus = Gr. coovacuós, f. o 
using incorrect syntax, guilty of grammatical 
impropriety, said by ancient writers to refer 
to the corruption of the Attic dialect by 
Athenian colonists at Scho in Cilicia; see 
-IsM.] 1. An impropriety or irregularity in 
speech or diction; a violation of the rules of 
grammar or syntax; properly, a faulty con- 
cord. b. Withoutarticle 1583. 2. A breach or 
violation of good manners or etiquette; an 


impropriety in manners, etc. 1599. 3. An 
error, incongruity, inconsistency, or im- 
propriety of any kind 1599. b. Without 


article (rare) 1649. 

1. The last part of the Sentence not agreeing nor 
answering to the first; which is the proper de- 
finition of a Soleecism 1699. b. A wary man he is 
in grammar, very nice as to s, or barbarism 
DRYDEN, 2. In those days smoking in the streets 
was an unpardonable s. 1884. 3. Where a fat 
jovial Franciscan would be as. 1850. So So-lecist 
(rare), one who uses solecisms, Soleci-stic a, of 
the nature of or involving solecism. Soleci:stical 
a., -ly adv. 

Solecize (soliísoiz), v. Now rare or Obs. 
16027. ([- Gr. ooňowiger, f. cóAowos; 808 
SoLEOISM.] intr: To make use of, or commit, 
solecisms in language, behaviour, conduct, 
ete. 

Soled (sed), ppl. a. 1480, [SOLE sb.*, v. + 
-ED.] Having a sole or soles (of à specified 
kind), 

So-le-lea:ther. late ME. If. Sou sb.' 2 
+ LEATHER sb.] Leather of a thick or Strong 
kind used or suitable for the soles of boots, 
shoes, etc. 

Solely (S0 Ib, adv. 1495. [f. SOLE a.+ 
-LY*.] 1. As a single person (or thing); with- 
out any other as an associate, partner, ete.; 
alone; occas. without aid or assistance. 2. 
Only, merely, exclusively; also (contex- 
tually), entirely, altogether 1588. i 

1. Who meanes to sit solie on Olympus, mus! 
suffer no climers LODGE. 2. Hote furious spirits: - 
who delight soly in fights and vproares 1628. 

Solemn (solom), a. IME. solem(yp)ne — om 
solem(p)ne — L. sollemnis, -ennis, -empr 
celebrated ceremonially and at a. fixed a 
festive, customary, f. sollus whole, entire; t x 
terminal element is unexpl.] 1. Associate 
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or connected with religious rites or obser- 
vances; performed with due ceremony and 
reverence; having a religious character; 
sacred; spec. of church rites performed with 
full ceremonial. 2, Of days or seasons: 
Marked by the celebration of special obser- 
vances or rites (esp. of a religious character); 
distinguished by, or set apart for, special 
ceremonies ME. 3, Performed with, accom- 
panied by, due formality or ceremony; of a 
formal or ceremonious character. late ME. 
fb. Formal; regular, uniform —1704. fe. 
Customary; carefully observed. B. JONS. 
14. a. Grand; imposing; sumptuous —1589. 
b. Of great dignity or importance —1596. 5. 
Of a formal and serious or deliberate charac- 
ter ME. 6. Of a grave or earnest character 
1449. 7. Impressive, awe-inspiring. late ME. 
tb. Gloomy, dark, sombre —1625. 

1. [They] with cursed things His holy Rites, and 
s. Feasts profan'd MILT. 2. Pat feyris nor markets 
had no place in pe kirk in solempne tymis 1400. 3. 
Being the King's birth day, there was a solemne 
ball at Court EVELYN. 4. a. In solempne robes 
they glad shall goe 1586, b. There was. .A limi- 
tour, a ful solempne man CHAUCER. 5. Makyng a 

rete & a solempne oath Caxton. S. League and 
Govenant: see COVENANT sb. 8, 6. The sad and 
solemne Priests SHAKS. What Virgins these.. 
That bend to earth their s. brow GRAY. 7. In 
solem sileney this vapour rose From this drad 
Dale 164: b. Customary suites of solemne 
Blacke SuAKS. Hence So-lemn-ly adv., -ness; 
also (more usu.) So-lemness. 

Solemnity (sgle-mniti). IME. solempnete, 
-ite - OFr. solem(p)nité (mod. solennité) — L. 
sollem(p)nitas; see prec., -ITY.] 1. Observance 
of ceremony or special formality on impor- 
tant occasions. 2. An occasion of ceremony ; 
an observance of special importance; a 
festival or other similar occasion ME. 3. 
Law. Necessary formality, such as is re- 
quisite to make an act or document yalid 
1588. 4, The state or character of being 
solemn or serious; impressiveness; gravity; a 
solemn utterance or statement 1712. 

1. If a female child be borne, there is small 
solemnitie PURCHAS. Phr. With or in (great, etc.) 
5. (now rare); Wee'll hold a feast in great solem- 
nitie SHAKs. 2. Among other solemnities, they 
roasted an Oxe in the middest of the field for the 
people 1017. 3. Not being sealled be the seall of 
the partie, quilk was ane essentiall solemnitie of 
contracts 1605. 4. That S. of Phrase, which may 
be drawn from the Sacred Writings ADDISON. 

Solemnization (so:lomnoizé*fon). 1447. 
[7 OFr. solem(p)nisation, -ization, or med. L. 
solempnizatio, -on-; see next, -I0N.] The ac- 
tion of solemnizing or celebrating in a cere- 
monial manner. b. spec. The celebration or 
performance of a marriage 1497. 

Solemnize (selomnoiz) v. Also solem- 
nise, late ME. (- OFr. solem(p)niser — 
med.L. solem(p)nizare, f. L. solem(p)nis; see 
SorEMN, - Izh.] 1. (rans. To dignify or honour 
by ceremonies; to celebrate with special 
formality. 2. To celebrate (a marriage) with 
proper ceremonies and in due form; also, to 
perform the ceremony of (marriage). late 
ME. 3. To hold, observe, perform, tproclaim, 
etc., with some amount of ceremony or 
formality 1483. t4. To laud or glorify —1687. 

- To make solemn; to render serious or 
grave 1726. 

1. These two enraged Princes solemniz'd their 
mutuall fury by the death of so many thousands 
1652, 2. The mariage whiche was solempnised 
betwene his maiestie, and..the lady Catherine 
1533. 3. The..peasantry were compelled to s. 
the obsequies of every Bacchiad 1835. 4. My hart 
is bent. . God's name to s. 1586. 5. Holy horrors s. 
the shade Porz. 

Solen (s5"-1én). 1661, [- L. solen = Gr. 
wen channel, pipe, syringe, shell-fish.] 1. 
Zool. The razor-fish, Solen ensis or siliqua. 2. 
Surg. A framework to prevent the bed- 
clothes from touching an injured limb 1693. 
Hence (from sense 1) Solena-cean sb. and a. 
Solena-ceous a. 

Soleness (edu. ines). Now rare. 1449. f. 
SOLE a. + -nzss.] tl. Solitude; solitariness 
1618. 2, The state or condition of being 
Sole, alone, or apart 1587. 

Solenette (shine. t, solóne-t), 1839. [irreg. 
f. SOLE sb.' + -(n)ErrE.] The little sole, 
Monochirus linguatulus or Solea minuta. 

Soenite, 1828. [- Fr. solénite; see SOLEN, 
“ITE 2 a.] A fossil razor-fish or solen. 
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Soleno- (soli-no), comb. form of Gr. oo» 
channel, pipe, etc., as Sole-nocyte, one of 
the cells found in the nephridia of certain 
polychetan worms; Sole-nodon(t, one or 
other of certain insectivorous mammalian 
rodents native to the West Indies and Amer- 
ica, as the agouta or the almiqui; Solenosto-- 
matous a., of, belonging to, or resembling 
the genus Solenostomus of lophobranchiate 
fishes. 

Solenoid (soli-noid, só*lénoid). 1832. [- 
Fr. solénoide, f. Gr. civ; see SOLEN, OID.] 1. 
Electr. An electro-dynamical spiral, formed 
of a wire with the ends returned parallel to 
the axis; a series of elementary circuits 
arranged on this principle. 2. Med. A cage to 
enclose a patient during medical treatment 
1901. 

Solera (soléra). 1851. [Sp.] 1. A blend 
of sherry wine. 2. A wine-cask, usu. con- 
taining à double butt 1863. 

Soleus (soli-Ds, só"-M2s). 1076. [mod. L., 
1. L. solea SOLE sb.'] Anat. A muscle of the 
calf of the leg, situated between the gastro- 
cnemius and the bone. 

Sol-fa (solfa-, so-lfi), sb. 1548. [From 
the syllables sol (SOL sb.*) and fa (F4) of the 
scale; see Ur.] Mus. The set of syllables ‘do 
(or ut), re, mi, fa, sol, la, si’, sung to the 
respective notes of the major scale; the 
system of singing notes to these syllables; a 
musical scale or exercise thus sung. fOccas. 
in the phr, to sing s. Tonic s.: see TONIO a. 

Sol-fa (solfa-, so. Id:), v. 1568. [See prec.] 
1. trans. To sing (a tune, air, etc.) to the sol-fa 
syllables. 2. intr. To sing in this manner; to 
use the sol-fa syllables in singing 1584. 

1. You shall not find a musicion. .able to sol fa it 
right 1597. So Solfaing vbl. sb. 1549. 

Solfatara (soltütà-rá). 1777. [Name of a 
sulphurous volcano near Naples, f. It. solfo 
sulphur.] A volcanic vent, from which only 
sulphurous exhalations and aqueous vapours 
are emitted, incrusting the edge with sulphur 
and other minerals. 

Solfeggio (solfe-dgio). Pl. solfeggi 
(-ed,d3i), solfeggios. 1774. [It., f. sol-fa 
SOL-FA.] An exercise for the voice, in which 
the sol-fa syllables are employed; falso 
transf., an exercise for a musical instrument. 

Solferino (solféóri-no). 1865. [f. the place- 
name Solferino in Italy, because discovered 
shortly after the battle fought there in 1859. 
For the circumstances of origin, cf. MAGENTA, 
STEENKIRK.] The bright crimson dye-colour 
rosaniline. 

Solicit (sóli-sit), v. 1450. [- (O)Fr. solliciter 
— L. sollicitare stir, agitate, etc., (med. L.) look 
after, f. sollicitus agitated, f. sollus whole, 
entire + citus put in motion, pa. pple. of 
ciére (see CrrE).] I. trans. t1. To disturb, 
disquiet, trouble; to make anxious, fill with 
concern —1788. 2. To entreat or petition (a. 
person) for, or to do, something; to urge, 
importune 1530. 3. To incite or move to some 
act of lawlessness or insubordination 1565. 
4. To incite, draw on, allure, by some spe- 
cious representation or argument 1591. b. To 
court or beg the favour of (a woman), esp. 
with immoral intention 1591. c. Of women: 
To accost and importune (men) for immoral 
purposes 1710. 5. Of things: a. To affect (a 
person or thing) by some form of physical 
influence or attraction. Now rare. 1601. b. 
To tempt, allure; to attract or draw by 
enticement, etc. 1663. 16. To endeavour to 
draw out (a dart, ete.) by the use of gentle 
force —1784. 7. Med. To seek to draw, to 
induce or bring on, esp. by gentle means 
1732. 

1. Hath any ill solicited thine ears Befall'n my 
Myrmidons? CHAPMAN. 2. The charge of solliciting 
the Government for the moneys 1719. 3. Boadi- 
cea..sollicited the Britains..to a Revolt 1683. 
3. Solicite Henry with her wonderous praise. 
Bethinke thee on her Vertues. Saks. b. Much 
Ado I. i. 70. 5. Then gently sleep sollicited 
each eye HOBBES, b. That Fruit, which with desire 
..Sollicited her longing eye MILT. 6. But good 
Agenor gently from the wound The spear sollicits 
POPE. 

II. t1. To push forward or prosecute (busi- 
ness, affairs, etc.) 1789. b. To conduct (a 
lawsuit, etc.) as a solicitor; to transact or 
negotiate in the capacity of a law-agent. 
1606. 12. a. To urge or plead (one’s suit, 
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cause, etc.) —1769. b. To urge or press (a 
matter) 1704. 3. To request, petition, or sue 
for (some thing, favour, etc.); to desire or 
seek by petition 1595. b. To seek after 1717. 
4. Of things: To call or ask for, to demand 
(action, attention, etc.) 1592. 

1. b. The attorney-at-law who solicited the suits 
1839. 3. How could he s. her hand? 1797. b. I.. 
Repent old pleasures and s. new POPE. 4. The 
formation of a new government solicited his 
attention 1817. 

III. intr. 1. To make request or petition; to 
beg or entreat 1509. 2. To act or practise as 
a solicitor 1596. 13. To petition against, to 
make intercession for, a person or thing 
1741. 

1. If you bethinke your selfe of. . Grace, Solicite 
for it straight SHAKS. 2. We are at a great dis- 
tance from the King's Court, and have no body 
there to s. for us SWIFT. Hence Soli-cit sb, an 
entreaty or solicitation. 

Solicitant (sóli-sitànt), sb. and a, 1802. 
If. prec. + -ANT.] A. sb. One who solicits or 
requests earnestly. B. adj. That solicits; 
making petition or request 1886. 

Solicitation (sólisité-fon). 1492. [- Fr. 
sollicitation — L. sollicitatio, -on-; see SOLIOIT 
v.,-ATION.] fl. Management, transaction, or 
pursuit of business, legal affairs, etc. —1722. 
2. The action of soliciting, or seeking to 
Obtain by earnest request; entreaty, petition, 
diligent or importunate asking. Also, an 
instance of this. 1500. b. The action of 
soliciting a person of the other sex 1004. 3, 
The exertion or operation of a physically 
attracting influence or force 1620. 4. The 
uction of some attractive, enticing, or allur- 
ing influence 1676. 15. Anxiety; solicitude 
—1725. 

2. At her s. the trustee lent the fund to the 
husband and it was lost 1883. b. Oth. IV. ii. 202. 
3. The solicitations of Jupiter's attractive force 
are, urgent on a swiftly rushing body 1884. 4. 
Vicious sollicitations of appetite, if not checked, 
will ont more importunate JOHNSON. 

Solicitor (sdli-sitoa). late ME. (- (O) Fr. 
solliciteur tone who takes charge of business, 
etc., f. solliciter; see Soller, -0R 2. Of. late 
L. sollicitator.] 11. One who urges, prompts, 
or instigates —1722. tb. A thing serving to 
instigate, etc. -1751. 12. One who conducts, 
negotiates, or transacts matters on behalf of 
another or others; a representative, agent, or 
deputy —1741. 3. One properly qualified and 
formally admitted to practise as à law-agent 
in any court; formerly, one practising in a 
court of equity, as dist. from an altorney 
1577. b. Solicitor-General, a law-oflicer 
(in England ranking next to the Attorney- 
General, in Scotland to the Lord-Advocate), 
who takes the part of the state or crown in 
suits affecting the public interest 1533. 4. 
One who entreats, requests, or petitions; one 
who solicits or begs favours; a pleader, inter- 
cessor, advocate 1651. b. transf. of things 
1579. 15. One who, or that which, draws on 
or entices —1055. 6. U.S. One who solicits 
business, contributions, or help of any kind 
1903. 

So fSoli'citer (in senses 3, 4). Hence Soli-- 
citorship. jSoli'citress, |Soli'citrix, a female 
solicitor. 

Solicitous (sólisitos) a. 1563. [f. L. 
sollicitus (see Souicrt) + -ous.] Tfl. Anxious, 
apprehensive —1741. 2. Troubled, anxious, 
or deeply concerned, on some specified 
account 1570. 3. Extremely or particularly 
careful or attentive 1609. 4. Anxious, eager, 
desirous 1628. 5. Marked or characterized 
by anxiety, care, or concern 1563. 6. Of 
features: Suggestive of solicitude or anxiety 
1868. 

2. Much s. how best He may compensate for a 
day of sloth COWPER. Sollicitous chiefly for the 
peace of my own country BURKE. 4. The Prince. . 
was. most impatiently sollicitous to bring it to 
pass CLARENDON. 5. An attentive, s., perhaps 
painful exercise of their understanding about it 
BUTLER. Hence Soli-citous-ly adv., -ness. 

Solicitude (sdli ), late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
sollicitude — L. sollicitudo, f. as prec.; see 
-TUDE.] 1. The state of being solicitous or 
uneasy in mind; disquietude, anxiety; care, 
concern. 2. Anxious, special, or particular 
care or attention 1535. 3. pl. Cares, troubles, 
anxieties 1490. 

1. Free from s., because free from wants 1833. 2. 
Never had such s. been lavished on human being 
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DISRAELI. 3. Wearied with perpetual sollicitudes 
and labours 1750. 

Solicitudinous  (sólisiti-dinos), a. 1682. 
If. L. sollicitudo, in- (see prec.) + -OUS.] 
Tl. Filled with anxiety, care, or concern. 
Si T. BROWNE. 2. Characterized by soli- 
citude or anxiety 1829. 

Solid (solid), sb. 1495. [After Fr. solide, L. 
solidum, subst. use of n. adj. (see next).] 
1. Geom. A body or magnitude of three di- 
mensions; one having length, breadth, and 
thickness. 2. A solid substance or body 
1698. b. Physiol. A solid part or constituent 
of the body. Used in pl. Now Obs. or rare. 
1704. c. Building. A solid mass of masonry 
or other construction, esp. that between 
windows or doors; a pier of a bridge 1736. 3. 
The s., the unbroken mass, the main part 
or body, of something 1776. 

1. S. of revolution, one formed b: 
of a plane fi . 8. Actuated 
from the s. 1908. 

Solid (solid), a. late ME. [- (O)Fr. solide 
or L. solidus, rel. to salvus SAFE, sollus whole 
(see Soricrt).] I. 1. Free from empty spaces, 
cavities, interstices, eto.; having the interior 
completely filled in or up. Opp. to hollow. 
b. spec. in Bot. Fleshy and uniform; not 
hollow or furnished with internal cavities of 
any kind 1753. c. Typog. Having no leads 
between the lines; unleaded 1808. d. Of a 
wall, etc.: Having no opening or window; 
unbroken, blank 1865, 2. Math. Of a body or 
figure: Having three dimensions. late ME. 
tb. Of number or measure: = CUBIO a. 
1705. c. Of, relating or pertaining to, a 
geometrical solid or solids (for to cubic 
numbers) 1570. 3. Of material substances: Of 
a dense or massive consistency; composed 
of particles which are firmly and contin- 
uously coherent; hard and compact 1532. b. 
Solidified; frozen 1697. c. Of clouds, the 
atmosphere, etc.: Having the appearance of a 
solid or unbroken mass; dense, thick, com- 
pact. Chiefly poet. 1807. 4. Of states, con- 
ditions, etc.: Characterized by solidity or 
compactness 1597. 5. Of rain, etc.: Steady, 
drenching; continuous. Also, of a da; 
Characterized by rain of this kind, 1621. 6. 
Having the property of occupying a certain 
amount of space (cf. SOLIDITY 4) 1690. 

1. This was hollow, the other s. PUROHAS. 2. S. 
Angle, the angle made by the meeting of three or 
more planes which join in a point. b. There are 
in a s. Foot 1728 s. Inches 1705. 3. Oh that this 
too too s. Flesh would melt, Thaw, and resolue it 
selfe into a Dew SHAKS. transf. Asses..in 
Judgement sit Ins. Deafness, on the Works of Wit 
1746. b. O'er s. seas, where Winter reigns 1786. 
€. Yonder gap in the s. gray Of the eastern cloud 
BROWNING. 5. A sad and sollid shewer without 
1 1621. 6. Even a particle of water is 
8. J 

II. 1. Of a strong, firm, or substantial nature 
or quality; not slight or flimsy 1586. 2. a. 
Combined; consolidated; united (rare) 1596. 
b. Unanimous, undivided. Orig. U.S. 1884. 
€. Of persons: Regular or steady in atten- 
dance, politics, voting, etc. Chiefly U.S. 
1883. 3. Of a day, hour, etc.: Whole, entire, 
complete. Now collog. 1718. 4. Entirely of 
the same substance or material (as that 
specified); of (gold, etc.) and nothing else 
1710. 5. Of persons, their constitution, ete.: 
Strong, healthy, sturdy 1741. 

1. A Bottle or two of good s. Edifying Port 
STEELE. Faith is gone, having no s. support 1770. 
The s. cities of the Greeks and Romans 1870. 2. 
b. The vote of the s. South 1884. c. I'm s. for Mr. 
Peck every time 1888. 3. I walked him up and 
down,..for a s. hour 1890. 4. The..statues.. 
were of s. gold 1844. 5. He walks there, with s. 
step CARLYLE. 

III. 1. Of persons: a. Of sound scholarship 
or sober judgement in matters of learning or 
speculation 1600. b. Sober-minded, of 
reliable judgement, in practical matters; 
Steady, sedate, staid 1632. 2. Of qualities: 
Well founded or established; of real value 
or importance; substantial 1601. 3. Of argu- 
ments, reasons, writings, etc.: Having a 
sound or substantial foundation; based upon 
sound principles or indisputable facts 1615. 
4. Marked by, or involving, serious study or 
intention; not light, frivolous, or merely 
amusing 1647. 5. Of judgement, etc.: Of a 
sober, sound, or practical character 1662. 


the revolution 
y cams turned 
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6. Characterized by a high degree of religious 
fervour or seriousness —1769. 7. Thorough, 
downright, vigorous, etc. Used with inten- 
Sive force and freq. strengthened by good, 
right, etc. 1830. 

1. A s. and well-read man 1709. b. The s., and 
sad man, is not troubled with the floods and ebbes 
of Fortune 1632. 2. Having a very s. Respect for 
humane Nature STEELE. A man of s. learning 
1882. 3. If there were no s. defence to the claim 
the plaintiff would..obtain his order 1894. 4. 
Romances debauch the taste for s. reading 1845. 
5. He who is. .cold in affection may have solider 
judgement, and steadier resolution 1805. 7. Swear 
your innocency with a good s. oath STEVENSON. 

IV. Quasi-adv. In a body or as a whole; 
unanimously. In phrases with ref. to voting, 
esp. to go 8. (for or against some thing or per- 
Son). 1884. 

The fleet seems to have gone..s. against him 
1891. Hence So-lid-ly adv., -ness. 

Solidago (solidé*go). 1771. [- med.L. 
solidago, alt. of late L. consolida CONSOUND.] 
a. A large composite genus of perennial 
plants; golden-rod. b. A plant of this 
genus, esp. S. virgaurea, a European and 
British species, formerly in repute for its 
medicinal properties. 

Solidarity (solidw-riti). 1848, (- Fr. 
solidarité, f. solidaire solid; see SOLIDARY a.) 
1. The fact or quality, on the part of com- 
munities, etc., of being perfectly united or at 
one in some respect, esp. in interests, sym- 
pathies, or aspirations. 2. Community or 
perfect coincidence of (or between) interests 
1874. 3. Civil Law. A form of obligation 
involving joint and several responsibilities 
or rights 1875. 

1. They have s., or responsibleness, and trust in 
each other EMERSON. Bach is responsible to the 
Czar, but they have no sort of s. 1877. 

Solidary (solidüri), a. 1818. - Fr. soli- 
daire; see SOLID a., -ARY'.] 1. Civil Law. 
Joint and several. 2. Characterized by or 
having solidarity or community of interests 
1848. 

2. Regarding as s., or indissolubly connected to- 

the members of the great human 

‘amily 1848. 


Solidate (solide't sb. Hist. 1010. [- 
med.L. solidatus, -ata shilling's worth (e.g. 
in solidatus lerra), f. SOLIDUS; see -ATE'.] A 
piece of land of the annual value of a 
solidus or shilling. 

So-lidate, v. Now rare. 1040. (- solidat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. solidare make solid, f. 
solidus SOLID a.; see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To make 


solid or firm; to consolidate. 12. = Con- 
SOLIDATE v. 4. —1084. 
Solid-hoofed, -hooved, a. 1842. f. 


Som d.] Having the hoof whole or undivi- 
ded; solidungulate, soliped; spec. as the 
designation of certain swine. 

Solidify (sóli-difoi), v. 1799. [- Fr. solidifier, 
f. solide; see SOLID a., x.] 1. trans. To 
render solid; to make firm, hard, or compact. 
2. intr, To become solid; to change from a 
liquid or gaseous to a solid state 1837. 

1. We cannot as yet s. alcohol 1871. transf. Dis- 
raeli..sought to s. them into a party 1885. Hence 
Soli-difi:able a. capable of solidification. Soli:di- 
fica:tion, the action or process of solidifying; 
consolidation, concentration. Soli-difier. 

Solidism (solidiz'm). 1832. [f. SOLID sb. 
+ -ISM.] Med. The doctrine or theory which 
refers all diseases to the state of, or to morbid 
changes in, the solid parts of the body. So 
So-lidist, one who believes in s. 

Solidity (sdli-diti). 1532. [- L. soliditas, f. 
solidus SOLID d.; see Try. Cf. Fr. solidité.] 
1. The quality of being solid or substantial, 
in various fig. or transf. senses. 2. The qua- 
lity or condition of being materially solid; 
compactness and firmness of texture, struc- 
ture, etc. 1603. 3. a. Geom. The amount of 
space occupied by a solid body; volume, 
cubic or solid content 1570. b. Relative 
density or mass 1698, 4. a. The property of 
occupying a certain amount of space 1690. 
b. Extension in the three dimensions of space 
1855. 5. A solid thing or body 1602. 6. = 
SOLIDARITY 3. 1706. 

1. Establishing their assertions with great s. SIR. 
T. BROWNE. Assure me of the s. of your recovery 
1788. The Persians are unthinking, perpetually 
joking, and deficient in s. 1821. 2. They have the 
8. of the hardest bone GOLDSM. The cháteau.. 
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strikes the spectator by its s. and magnificence 
1838. 4. a. The s. of maíter..expresses that 
property which every body possesses of not per- 
mitting any other body to oceupy the same 
place with it at the same time 1815. 5. Heauens 
face doth glow, Yea this s. and compound masse. , 
Is thought-sicke SHAKS. 

Solidungulate (solidp-ngiilét), a. and sb. 
1839. [f. L. solidus SOLID a. + ungulatus 
UNGULATE.] = SOLIPED sb. and a. So Solid- 
ungular a. rare. Solidu-ngulous a. 1650, 

Solidus (solidis). Pl. solidi (solidoi). 
late ME. [L. solidus (8c. nummus) SOLID q., 
used subst.] 1. a. A gold coin of the Roman 
empire, orig. worth about 25 denarii. tb, A 
Shilling. 2. A sloping line used to separate 
shillings from pence, as 12/6; a shilling-mark; 
used also in writing fractions and for other 
separations of figures and letters 1891. 

Solifidian (sóvlifi-diün), sb. and a. 1596, 
[7 mod. L. solifidius, f. soli-, comb. form of L. 
solus SOLE a. + fides FAITH; see -IAN.] A. sb, 
One who holds that faith alone, without 
works, is sufficient for justification. 

The doctrine is based on Rom. 3:28, where 
Luther rendered zíore by allein durch den 
Glauben' (only by faith). 

B. adj. 1. Consisting of, pertaining to, the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone 1605. 
2. Of persons, etc.: Accepting or maintain- 
ing this doctrine 1628. Hence Solifi-dian- 
ism, the doctrine or tenet of justification 
by faith alone. 

Soliform (sóvlifoxm), a. 1678. [f. L. sol or 
SOL! + -FORM.] Resembling the sun; sun- 
like. Also absol. 

TS never yet beheld the sun, that was not s, 


6. 
Soliloquium (solilókwibm). Now rare. 


1597. [late L.; see SOLILOQUY.] = SOLILOQUY. 
Soliloquize (sólilókwoiz), v. 1759. |f. 
SoLILOQUY + -IZE.] 1. infr. To engage in 
soliloquy; to talk to oneself. 2. trans. To 


utter, address or apostrophize in, soliloquy 
1805. Hence Soli-loquizer. 

Soliloquy (sóli-lókwi). 1004. (- late L. 80- 
liloquium (Augustine), f. L. solus, soli- SOLE 
a. + loqui speak.] 1. An instance of talking 
to or conversing with oneself, or of uttering 
one's thoughts aloud without addressing any 
person. b. A literary production represent- 
ing or imitating a discourse of this nature 
1641, 2, Without article: The act of talking 
to oneself; soliloquizing 1668. 

1. b. The soliloquies of Hamlet. must have been 
lost upon the groundlings 1873. 2. He confounds s. 
and colloquy 1839. So So-liloque (rare). 

Soliped (soliped), -pede (fd), sb. and a 
1646. - Fr. solipéde or mod. L. solipes, -ped-, 
for L. solidipes, f. solidus SOLID a. + pes, 
-ped- foot.) A. sb. An animal having a whole 


or uncloven hoof. B. adj. Having a whole 
So Soli-pedal, 


hoof; solid-hoofed 1656. 

Soli-pedous adjs. 

Solipsism (so:lipsiz’m). 1881. [f. L. solus 
SOLE a. + ipse self + As.] Melaph. The 


view or theory that self is the only object. of 
real knowledge or the only thing really 
existent. So So:lipsist, one who accepts 
this theory. 

Solitaire (so-lités, solltes). 1716. [-(O)Fr. 
solitaire — L. solitarius; see SOLITARY a.] I. 
person who lives in seclusion; a recluse. 2 
A precious stone, usually a diamond, set by 
itself. Also ellipt., a solitaire ring. 1727. 3. A 
game which can be played by one person: à. 
One of various card-games. b. A game 
played on a board with marbles or pegs, 
which have to be removed by jumping as in 
draughts. 1746. 4. A loose neck-tie of black 
silk or broad ribbon worn by men in the 
18th c. 1731. 5. Ornith. a. A large flightless 
bird (Pezophaps solitarius) formerly existing 
in the island of Rodriguez 1797. b. 
Jamaican bird (Myiodectes solitarius) 1847. 
6. attrib. Intended for one person only 


1885. 
2. I saw the evening star hanging like a s. from 


the. .western firmament 1886. 4. He ties à vaat 
s. around his neck 1882. 6. A variety of. .s. brea 
fast sets 1885. bst. 
Solitary (sọ-litări), sb. late, ME. [subst. 
use of next.] I. a. One who retires into, oF 
lives in, solitude from religious motives; 9 
hermit or recluse. b. One who lives bY n 
self in seclusion or retirement; one W 


SOLITARY 


avoids, or is deprived of, the society of 
others 1763. 12. = SOLITAIRE sb. 3. —1806. 

1. b. Hardy pioneers, solitaries who had lived 
on far-off creeks 1898. 

Solitary (solitári), a. ME. E L. solitarius, 
f. solus SOLE d.; see -ARY!.] 1. Quite alone or 
unaccompanied; destitute or deprived of the 
society of others. b. Keeping apart from 
Bociety; living alone. late ME. c. Standing 
alone or by itself; not accompanied or 
paralleled in any way 1633. d. With a, one, 
etc.: Single, sole 1742. 2. Of places: Marked 
by solitude; remote, unfrequented, secluded, 
lonely. late ME. 3, Characterized by the 
absence of all companionship or society. 
late ME. 4, Zool, In names of various 
insects, birds, etc., which live alone or in 
pairs only 1600. 5. Bot. Of partsor of plants: 
Growing singly or separately; not forming 
clusters or masses 1796. 

1. I am made as sparow s. in pe hous HAMPOLE. 
He travels on, a s. Man: His age has no companion 
Wonpsw. b. Those rare and solitarie; these in 
flocks Pasturing at once Mix. d. Poor moralist! 
and what art thou? A s. fly. GRAY. 2. He sodayn! 
turned into a s, wood next adioyning 1548. 3. 
toward the Gates of Hell Explores his s. 

3. Sandpiper, T'ringa solitaria 1813. 

3. Snipe 1843. 5. Bearing.. 
spike, which is either s. or 
double 1807. Hei So-litari-ly adv., -ness. 

Solitude (solitiüd). late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
solitude or L. solitudo, f. solus SOLE a.; see 
-TUDE.] 1, The state of being or living alone; 
loneliness, seclusion, solitariness (of persons). 
tb. The fact of being sole or unique —1646. 
2. Loneliness (of places); remoteness from 
habitations; absence of life or stir 1585. 3. 
A lonely, unfrequented, or uninhabited place 
19065 4. A complete absence or lack (rare) 

605, 

1. For sollitude best fits my cheereles mood K YD. 
b. Nor will the s. of the Phoenix allow this denom- 
ination, for many there are of that species SIR 
T. BROWNE. 2. The s. of the inflnite sea 1873. 3. 
"That busy scene was converted into a silent 
GIBBON. 4. Thomas Coventry.., who made a s. 
of children wherever he came LAMB. So Solitu- 
dina-rian, a recluse. 

Solivagant (soli-vägänt), a. and sb. 1021. 
If. L. solivagus, f. solus SOLE a. + vagari 
wande jee -ANT.] A. adj. Wandering about 
alone; characterized by going alone 1641. 
B. sb. One who wanders about alone 1621. 
So Soli-vagous a. (rare). 

Sollar (soli), sb. Also solar. ME. [- 
AFr. soler, OFr. solier i= L. solarium sun- 
dial, gallery, terrace, f. sol SOL'; not con- 
tinuous with OE. solor, f. WGme. adoption 
of the L. word; see -AR*.] 1. An upper room 
or apartment in a house or other dwelling; 
in later use, a loft, attic, or garret (orig. one 
open to the sun). Now arch. or dial. b. An 
elevated chamber or loft in a church, in later 
use spec. in asteeple or belfry ME. 2. Cornish 
mining. a. A platform in a mine, esp. one 
supporting a ladder 1778. b. A raised floor 
under which air is admitted to a working 
1778. Hence So'llar v. trans. to furnish with 
a 8. 

Solleret (soleret). Also soleret(te, 1826. 
[- OFr. solere, dim. of solcher (mod. 
soulier) a med. L. subtelaris (sc. calceus shoe), 
f. late L. subtel arch of the sole; see -ET.] 
Archwol. A shoe composed of steel plates or 
scales, forming part of a knight's armour in 
the 14th and 15th centuries. 

Solmization (solmize'-fon). Also solmisa- 
tion. 1730. E= Fr. solmisation, f. solmiser, f. 
sol Sou? + mi MI; see -IZE, -ATION.] The 
action or practice of solfaing. So So'l- 
mizate v. to express by, or employ, 8. 

Solo (80 40), sb. and a. Pl. solos (also, as 
a musical direction, soli). 1695. L- It. solo :— 
L. solus Sorg d.] A. sb. I. 1. Mus. An in- 
stance of a song, melody, or other piece of 
music being rendered or performed by one 
singer or player; a piece of vocal or instru- 
mental musie performed, or intended for 
Performance, by a single person. 2. Perfor- 
mance by one singer or player 1779. 3. A 
dance by one person 1794. b. Aviation. A 
Solo flight 1920. II. Cards. Any of various 
games in which one player plays without a 
partner against the others; esp. in s. whist, 
in which a player undertakes to make five 


Satan 
flight Miur. 

Scolopax major. 
flowers in a peculi: 
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out of the thirteen tricks; also, the call 
made by such a player 1878. 

Comb. s. organ, one of the divisions of a larger 
organ, for producing solo effects; so s. stop. 

B. adj. 1. Alone; without a companion or 
partner 1712. 2. Made to accommodate one 
person 1774. 3. Of musical instruments, or 
the players of these: Playing or taking the 
solo part 1880. 4. Aviation. Alone, i.e. with- 
out an instructor or a mechanic 1914. 

3. [He] was. .s. euphonium 1901. 

Solo v., to orm by oneself; to fly or 
climb solo. Soloist (s6"-lo,ist), one who performs a 


solo; one who flies solo. 

Solomon (solómón) Also tSalomon. 
1554. [The name of the Jewish king Solomon, 
— Heb. &'lómóh.] One who resembles, or is 
comparable to, Solomon, esp. in respect of 
wisdom or justice; a sage; also ironically, a 
wiseacre. 

British, English, or Scotch S., King James VI of 
Scotland and I of England. Hence Solomornic a. 
Even to, originating with, S.; characteristic of 


Solomon's seal. 1543. [tr. med.L. sigil- 
lum Solomonis.] 1. A plant, Polygonatum 
multiflorum, the stems of which bear on the 
upper part broad sessile leaves and drooping 
green and white flowers. 2. Applied to 
various other plants, as Smilacina, False 
Solomon’s Seal, Convallaria trifoliata, Three- 
leaved Solomon's Seal 1760. 

Solon (s6"-lon). 1625. I- L. Solon, Gr. ZóXov, 
the early Athenian legislator and one of the 
seven wise men of Greece.] A sage; a wise- 
acre. Hence Solo-nian, Solo mic adjs. 

So long: see LONG adv. 1. 

Solpuga (solpiü-gä). 1601. [L., also soli- 
puga, 3olifuga.] 1. A venomous ant or spider 
mentioned by elassical authors. 2. Ent. A 
genus of tropical or semi-tropical spiders be- 
longing to the group Solpugide or Solifuga ; 
a weasel-spider 1815. Hence Solpugid (sel- 
pid-d3id), one of the Solpugide. 

Solstice (sọ'lstis). ME. (- (O)Fr. solstice — 
L. SonsrPTIUM.] 1. One or other of the two 
times in the year, midway between the two 
equinoxes, when the sun, having reached the 
tropical points, is farthest from the equator 
and appears to stand still, i.e. about 21st 
June (the summer s. of the northern hemi- 
sphere and winter s. of the southern) and 
22nd December (the winter s. of the northern 
hemisphere and summer s. of the southern). 
b. spec. The summer solstice, or the heat of 
this 1643. 2. A solstitial point 1601. 3. fig. A 
turning, culminating, or stopping point; a 
farthest limit; a crisis 1631. 4. transf. A 
standing still (of the sun). Sm T. BROWNE. 

Solstitial (solsti-fal), a. and sb. 1559. [— 
(O)Fr. solsticial, t-tial, or L. solstitialis, f. 
solstitium; see prec., -AL'.] A, adj. 1. Of or 
belonging to, connected with, a solstice or 
solstices. 2. Occurring, taking place, etc., at 
the time of a solstice 1610. 3. Of heat, eto.: 
Characteristic of the summer solstice. Also as 
an epithet of the sun, etc., in this connection. 
1642. 4. fa. Of plants (after L. solstitialis herba): 
Coming up at the summer solstice; growing 
or fading rapidly —1783. b. Of insects, ete.: 
Appearing about the time of the summer 
solstice 1812. 5. Connected with the observa- 
tion of the solstices 1834. 

3. From the South to bring 8. summers heat 


Mir. 

+B. sb. A solstice (rare) 1612. 

Solstitium (solsti-['2m). Pl. -ia. 1515. 
[L., f. sol SoL! + stil-, pa. ppl. stem of sistere 
stand still.] = SOLSTICE. 

Solubility (soliübi-iti) 1028. lf. next + 
-ITY; see -ILITY.] 1. The quality or property of 
being soluble. 2, Bot. Capability of easy 
separation into parts 1832. 3. Capability of 
being solved or explained 1882. 

1, The s. of salt in water 1794. 

Soluble (soliüb'l, a. late ME. I- (O0) Fr. 
soluble — late L. solubilis, f. solvere loosen, 
SOLVE; see -BLE.] 1. Med. a. Of the bowels, 
etc.: Free from constipation or costiveness; 
relaxed. Now rare or Obs. tb. Laxative 
—1704. 2. Capable of being dissolved. late 
ME. b. Dissolving, solvent (rare) 1846. 3. 
Capable of being untied or loosed (rare) 
1613. 4. Capable of being solved or explained 
1705. 5. Reducible into 1826. 


SOLVE 


1. a. Dry figges and old make the bodye s. 1539. 
2. There results a soap which is 8. in water 1794. 
3. More 8. is this knot, By gentleness than war 
TENNYSON. 4. Questions not very s. at present 
CARLYLE. Hence {So-lubleness. 

Solus (sd"-lvs), a. 1599. [L.; see SOLE d.] 
Of male persons: Alone; by oneself. Also of 
females. 

The Famous Blunder in an old Play of Enter a 
King and two Fidlers S. ADDISON. 

Solute (sdl'i-t), ppl. a. 1440. I- L. solu- 
tus, pa. pple. of solvere loosen, SOLVE v.] t1. 
Of loose open texture or composition —1653. 
12. Of discourse: Free, loose, discursive 
—1080. +3. Relaxed, free from care. YOUNG. 
4. Bot. Not adhering; separate 1760. 5, Dis- 
solved; in a state of solution 1890. B. sb. 
A dissolved substance 1904, 

2. A s. and lax discourse 1680. 3. A brow s., and 
ever-laughing eye 1742. Hence fSolu'teness, 
want of solidity. 

tSolurte, v. 1533. - solut-, pa. ppl. stem of 
I.. solvere SOLvE.] I. trans. To solve, explain 
clear up 1654. 2. To dissolve, nullify (rare) 
—1550. 

1. Of the loosing or soluting of Fallacies 1054. 

Solution (sl. Jon), sb. late ME. [- (O0) Fr. 
solution — L. solutio, -on-, f. as prec.; see 
ox. ] I. 1. The action or process of solving; 
the state, condition, or fact of being solved. 
b. A particular instance or method of 
solving or settling; an explanation, answer, 
or decision, late ME. c. Med. The termina- 
tion or crisis of a disease 1851. +2, The action 
of releasing or setting free; deliverance —1059. 
13. The action of paying; a payment —1722. 

1. A difficult problem of mixed law and fact for s. 
by the judges 1879. b. It provides a s. for every 
difficulty 1854. 

II. I. The action of dissolving, or changing 
from a solid or gaseous to a liquid state, by 
means of a fluid or solvent; the state or fact 
of being so dissolved. late ME. b. transf. 
Fusion, combination (poet.) rare. 1820. 2. A 
more or less fluid substance produced by the 
process of solution; a liquid or semi-liquid 
preparation obtained by the combination of 
a solid with a solvent 1594. 3. A dissolved 
state or condition. Freq. state of s. 1802. 

1. Mechanical agitation facilitates s. 1800. b. 
The rose Blendeth its odour with the violet,—8. 
sweet KEATS. 2. A good solucion of salt in oile 
1594, b. In full rubber solution: a liquid prepara- 
tion of caoutchoue, used chiefly in repairing 
rubber tyres 1894. 

II. 1. S. of continuity: a. Med. (Also of 
connection, of unity.) The separation from 
each other of normally continuous parts of 
the body by external or internal causes 1541. 
b. transf. and fig. A breach, break, or inter- 
ruption 1654. 2, The action of breaking up or 
separating; dissolution; bringing to an end 
1655. 

1. a. A wound or S. of Continuity is worse then a 
Corrupt Humor BACON. b. Magnificent grada- 
tions of color, one fading into another without 8. 
of continuity 1863. 2. Hasle and frequent Solu- 
tions of Conjugal Society LockE. Hence Solu- 
tion v. (rans. to treat with, fasten or secure by, a 


8. 

fSolu:tive, a. and sb. 1564. [- med. L. 
solutivus adj. laxative, also -um sb., f. as 
prec.; see -IVE.] A. adj. 1. Laxative, relaxing 
—1750. 2. Capable of releasing or setting free. 
EVELYN. 3. Capable of dissolving —1732. B. 
sb. 1. A laxative or purgative medicine 
1674. 2. A solvent —1712. 

Solvable (solvüb'), a. Also tsolvible. 
1647. [f. SOLVE v. + -ABLE; in sense 1 after 
Fr. solvable.) 11. Able to pay; solvent 
—1773. 2. Capable of being solved 1076. 3. 
Capable of being dissolved. Also absol. 1669. 
4. Capable of being resolved into something 
1804. 


1. Imprisonment was imposed by law on persons 
not s. 1655. Hence Solvability. So-lvable- 
ness. 


Solvate (so-lve!t), sb. 1910. [irreg. f. SOLVE 
v. + -ATE*.] Phys. Chem. A compound of a 
dissolved substance with the solvent. So 
So-lvate v. intr. of a solute: to enter into 
combination with the solvent. Solva-tion. 

Solve (solv), v. 1440. - L. solvere unfasten, 
free, pay.] tfl. trans. To loosen; to break 
—1450. 2. To explain, clear up, resolve, 
answer 1533. b. Math. To find the answer or 
solution to (a problem, etc.); to work out 
1737. 3. To clear off; to pay or discharge 


SOLVEND 


1588. 4. To dissolve, put an end to, settle 


1667. 5. To dissolve; to melt. Now rare. 
1062. 
2. That Theban Monster that proposed Her 


riddle, and him, who solv'd it not, devour'd MILT. 
3. Minos returned..And solved his vows 1866. 
4. P. L. viii. 55. Hence So-lver, one who solves. 

TSo-vend. 1738. [- L. solvendum, n. 
gerundive of solvere SoLVE.] Something to be 
dissolved —1867. 

Solvent (solvent), a. and sb. 1653. [- L. 
solvens, -ent-, pr. pple. of solvere; see SOLVE, 
-ENT.] A. adj. 1. Able to pay all one’s debts 
orliabilities. 2. Dissolving; causing solution 
1686. 3. Helping to solve or explain 1872. 

1. Comb.: A s. looking gentleman, solus in a 
buggy, is the very thing for a highwayman 1852. 

B. sb. 1. A substance (usually a liquid) hav- 
ing the power of dissolving other substances 
1671. b. fig. A dissolving or disintegrating 
influence 1841. 2. Something which solves, 
explains, or settles 1865. 3. A laxative; a 
loosener 1815. 4, A person able to pay all his 
debts 1825. 

1. Water. .is found the most universal s. of the 
food of man and other animals 1756. 2. That only 
universal s., a cash payment 1890. 3. He took it 
tobacco], he would say, as a s. of speech LAMB. 

ER So'Ivency, the state of beings. So-lyently 
adv. 

[Soma (sd. mä). 1827. [Skr. som. See 
Hon.] 1. An intoxicating drink holding a 
prominent place in Vedic ritual and religion. 
2. S. plant, the plant (perh. Asclepias acida or 
Sarcostemma viminale) yielding the soma- 
juice. Also ellipt. 1827. 

[Soma (s mu). 1889. - Gr. eóua body.] 
Biol. The body of an organism in contrast to 
the germ-cells. Also attrib. in somaplasm. 
Hence So-mal a. 

Somatic (somw-tik), a. and sb. 1775. [= 
Gr. cwparixds, f. oôpa, ,- body; see -IC.] 
A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the (or a) body ; 
bodily, corporeal, physical. b. Anat. and 
Phys. of parts of the body 1859. c. spec. Per- 
taining to the soma 1888. 2. Affecting the 
body 1835. 

1. Motions and emotions, both s. and psychical 
1884. b. The termination of the s. nerves 1899. 
n could do nothing in s. affections 

B. sb. pl. Somatology 1816. Hence Soma:- 
tical a. corporeal, bodily, substantial; -ly 
adv. 

Somatist (só"-mütist). 1676. [f. as prec. + 
-IST.] fl. A materialist 1694. 2. attrib. Per- 
taining to, connected with, the soma 1908, 

Somato- (só"máto), — Gr. coyuaro-, comb. 
form of on, owpar- body (sce SoMA*), as 
in so:matocyst, a sac forming the proximal 
end of the hydrosoma in oceanic hydrozoa; 
so:matoplasm,  somaplasm;  so:mato- 
pleure, the upper (or outer) leaf of the blasto- 
derm, as giving rise to the body-walls; 
somatopleu-ric a., of or belonging to the 
somatopleure; somato:tomy, anatomy. 

Somatology (so'mátolódsi) 1736. (t. 
SOMATO- + -LOGY.] 1. A treatise or science 
dealing with the properties of bodies. 2. A 
treatise or science dealing with the human 
body in some respect 1851. Hence So:mato- 
lo-gical a., -ly adv. Somato-logist. 

Sombre (sọ'mbəı), a. and sb. 1760. [= 
(O)Fr. sombre, adj. use of OFr. sb. (= Cat., 
Sp., Pg. sombra shade), first in sombre coup 
‘dark blow’, bruise, based on Rom. subom- 
brare, f. L. sub SUB- + umbra shade, shadow.] 
A. adj. 1. Of inanimate natural objects and 
their attributes: Characterized by the pre- 
sence of gloom or shadow; depressingly dark, 
dusky, or obscure. 2. Of persons, etc.: 
Gloomy, lowering, dark and sullen or de- 
jected 1767. b. Of thoughts, feelings, etc.: 
Melancholy, dismal, darksome 1821. 3. 
Conveying gloomy ideas or suggestions 
1768. 4. Of colours or colouring: Of a dark 
shade or tinge; dark, dull 1805. b. Of things 
in respect of colour 1829. 

1. This coast..dark, gloomy, and silent;—a 
savage s. air spread over the whole YoUNG. 2. 
The man. was a s. ill-looking fellow 1865. b. In 
s. mood 1821. 4. b. A s. garb was worn by the 
nuns 1872. 

B. sb. Sombre character; sombreness (rare) 
1795. Hence So-mbre-ly adv., -ness. 
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Sombre (so-mboz), v. 1787. f. SOMBRE a.] 
To make, or become, sombre. 

Day again had sombred into night 1893, 

Sombrero (sombré*-ro). 1598. [Sp., f. 
sombra shade.] t1. An Oriental umbrella or 
parasol —1727. 2. A broad-brimmed hat, 
usually of felt or some soft material, of a type 
common in Spain and Spanish America 
1770. 

Sombrous (so"mbros), a. 1730. [f. SOMBRE 
+ -OUS. Cf. Fr. tsombreux mournful, 
lugubrious.] Sombre. 

Where. the s. pine And yew-tree o'er the.. 
rocks recline WoRpsw. Hence So:mbrous-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Some (sum), indef. pron., a., adv., and sb. 
[OE. sum = OFris., OS., OHG. sum, ON. 
sumr, Goth. sums :- Gme. *sumaz :- IE. 
*smmos, the base of which is also repr. by 
Gr. duds somehow, dydéev from some place, 
Skr. samdg any, every.) A. indef. pron. I. In 
sing. uses. tl. One or other of a number of 
persons; some one, somebody. In later use 
also in phr. s. or other. 1729. 2. A certain 
indeterminate part of something; a portion. 
Also s. . . . 8. OE. 

1. When somme good cometh to somme, it ought 
not to be reffused CAXTON. 8. or other hath 
abused him in this Letter 1664. Phr. S.of these (. .) 
days, some day soon; before very long. 2. Bate 
me s., and I will pay you s. SHAKS. S. of it, much 
of it, has ceased to be alive for us now 1872. 

II. In pl. senses. 1. An indefinite or un- 
specified (but not large) number of persons, 
animals or things; certain persons not named 
or enumerated OE. 2,S...,8., = Some.., 
others OE. b. So S... , others (tother) OE. 
13. S. and s., à few at a time, gradually 
—1709. 

1. And the while he soweth, sum felden byside 
the weye WVelir Matt. 13:4. Neuer was Woolfe 
seene, many nors, SPENSER. 2. S. are gold, s. silver 
1750. b. S, have a smacke of Christ, others of 
Mahomet 1634, 3. The swallow kind disappear s. 
and s., gradually, as they come 1769. 

B. adj. I. With sing. nouns. fl. A certain 
(person or place) —1578. 2. One or other; an 
undetermined or unspecified OE. 13. Used 
with an indefinite or generalizing force simi- 
lar to that of the plural 1638. 4. A certain 
(unspecified) amount, part, degree, or extent 
of (something), freq. implying ‘not little, 
considerable“ OE. b. With adjs., as little, 
small, considerable, etc. late ME. c. U.S. Of 
some account; deserving of consideration 
(cf. PUMPKIN 2 b) 1848. 5. S. other (see OTHER 
a. 5b) OE. 6. Followed by certain or one with 
limiting force 1561. 

2. He hopis sum day to see his sone 1550. Som 
neighbour Wood-man, or..Som roaving Robber 
Mitt. He must write s. day or other 1881. 4. 
"Iwixt which Regions There is s. space SHAKS. 
Where he feathered his nest to s. purpose 
MARVELL. b. S. brief time hence Scorr. c. She's 
‘s.’ now, that is a fact 1848. d. In attrib. use: 
Such in the fullest sense, ‘something like a’, 
worthy of the name (U.S. and slang) 1914. 5. 
Sette scolers to scole or to sum oper craft LANGL. 
6. In s. one Excellence their Merit lies 1746. 

II. With pl. nouns. 1. Certain (taken indi- 
vidually) OE. 2. A certain number of; a few 
atleast ME. 3. Used with numbers to indi- 
cate an approximate amount or estimate, 
and passing into an adv. with the sense 
‘about, nearly, approximately’ OE. b. 
With numerals denoting the time of day 
1596. c. Hence with singular nouns expres- 
sing time, distance, etc. 1592. 

1. S. certaine dregges of conscience are yet within 
mee SHAKS. 2. S. flaggons of rich wine, s. very 
white bisket, s. pruines and raisins 1617. For s. 
few gasping moments KEATS. 3. I have s. three 
hundred pistoles by me DRYDEN. b. Tis now s. 
seuen a clocke SHAKS. c. S. halfe musket shot 
distance 1617. 

III. With other, one, few, etc., used absol. in 
sing. or pl. OE. 

S. certaine of the Noblest minded Romans 


SHAKS. 
A little; 


C. adv. 1. With comparatives: 
slightly; somewhat. Chiefly Sc. and north. 
1560. 2. With vbs.: a. A certain amount; a 
little 1699. b. U.S. To some extent; in some 
degree; somewhat 1825. c. U.S. In emphatic 
use: Very much, very well 1866. 3. dial. and 
U.S. With adjs.: Somewhat 1817. 

2. a. I hunt s., and snake a little 1834. c. Thet 
night, I tell ye, she looked some! 1866. 3. His 
clothes were s. bloody 1817. 


SOMETHING 


D. sb. An unspecified amount, person, thing, 
etc. (rare) 1830. x 

-some, sufüiz', repr. OE. -sum = OFris, 
um, rel. by gradation to OS., OHG. -sam 
(Du. -zaam, G. -sam), ON. -samr, Goth. 
*-sams, used to form adjs. from nouns and 
adjs., as fulsome, gladsome, loathsome, win- 
some, rarely from verbs, as tiresome, weari- 
some, etc. (cf. BUXOM). 

some, suffix’, repr. OE. sum after nume- 
rals in the genitive pl. In ME. the inflexion 
disappeared, and the pronoun was finally 
treated as a suffix to the numeral, chiefly 
with the simple numbers from two to ten. 
See TWOSOME, THREESOME, etc. 

-some, suffix’, later variant of -sum, repr. 
Scand. sum, som, as in twhosome (= whoever) 
cf. SOMEVER. 

Somebody (sombodi), pron. and sb. Also 
tsome body. ME. If. SOME a. + BODY sb.] 
1. A person unknown, indeterminate, or 
unnamed; some one, some person. b. Used 
as a substitute for a personal name 1895. 
2. A person of some note, consequence, or 


importance. Freq. depreciatory or sarcastic. 
1560. b. With a and pl. 1601. 3. A person 
whose name is intentionally suppressed; 


occas., the Devil 1606, 

1. I heard some body at a Distance hemming 
after me ADDISON. S. else, some other person. b. 
General S. ordered him to bring up his guns 1842. 
2. A desire to be s.. seems to be the rule of his 
life 1704. b. People who are somebodies MARRYAT. 
3. There is a deeper impression of Somebody's 
Hoof here DICK! 

Somedeal (so:m,dil, sb. and adv. Now 
arch. or dial. [O E., f. sum SOME a. + dēl 
DEAL sb.'] A. sb. Some part or portion of 
some thing or things; some, somewhat. 

Somdeale of our birth our countrey, somedeale 
our parentes. .do claime 1553. 

B. adv. In some degree or measure; to some 
extent; somewhat; partly OE. 

I doubte not. .but that it doth some deal vexe 


you 1533. 
Somehow (sp-mhau), adv. 1664. [f. SOME 


a. + How adr.] 1. In some manner or by 
some means not understood or defined; one 
way or another; someway 1740. 2. In phr. S. 
or other, or another 1664. 

1, Somewhere, g., there was a fault BYRON, 2. 
We contrived at last, s. or other, to agree 1875. 
Some one, someone (somwjn), pron. 
and sb. ME. [f. Soun a. + ONE.] Some 
person, somebody. 

Some one intent on mischief MILT. 
Somersault (s»*moasolt), sb. Also f-Saut. 
1530. [Also occas. tsombersault = OFr. 
sombresau(l)t, alt. of sobresaull (whence Eng. 
tsobersault xvI-xvi1), mod. soubresaut — Pr. 
*sobresaut, f. sobre ( L. supra) above + 
saut (: L. saltus) leap; see next. In XVI-XVII 
spelt also -saut. The sp. th l, after Fr. 
-sault, influenced the pronunc. Cf. FAULI] 
A leap or spring in which a person turns 
heels over head in the air and alights on his 
feet; esp. such a feat as performed by 
acrobats or tumblers; a pitchpoll. Hence, a 
turning over in this fashion; a complete 
overturn, upset, etc. ^ 
fig. The summersaults, spells, and resurrections 
wrought by the imagination EMERSON. Hence 
So-mersault v. intr. to make or turn a 8. 
Somerset (sp-moaset), sb. 1591. [var. of 
somersaut; see prec. = prec. Hence 
So-merset v. inir. to somersault; trans. to 
cause (a person) to turn a somersault. 
Something (sv-mpin), sb., (adj.,) and adv. 
OE. If. SOME a. + Tarse sb.! Orig. written 
as two words.] A. sb. 1. Some unspecified or 
indeterminate thing (material or immaterial). 
b. Used as a substitute for a name or part of 
one, or other particular, which is not re- 
membered or is immaterial, otc. 1764. 15 
Some liquor, drink, or food; esp. in phr. to 


fake s. 1778. d. Used (with between) to denote 


occupation, or a person in respec 
1874. 2. A certain part, portion, amount, or 
share (of some thing, quality, etc.); fred.» 
small part or amount, a slight trace ME. 1 
Followed by an adj. (see below). late ME. 4. 
In more emphatic use: A thing, fact, person: 
etc., of some value, consideration or regar 


SOMETIME 


1582. 5. As adj. Used euphemistically for 
*damned' or other expletive 1859. 

1. Yet s. must be done for examples sake 1638. S. 
like, see LIKE A. 2. S. or other, one thing or ai 
other; anything whatever; a thing which it is un- 
necessary to specify. Or s., vague addition to a 
word or phrase = ‘or the like’. b. Lady S. Grey 
is here 1764. e. The restless gentlemen who are 's. 
in the city’, but no one knows what 1886. 2. S. of 
the tone, and manners, and feeling of a gentleman 
Scorr, S. of a(n, to a certain extent or degree a 
(person or thing of the kind specified). 3. Slang 
or colloq. phr S. damp or short, a drink; spirits. 
S. good, à good racing tip. 4. S, in the wind: see 
WIND sb. There's s. in it, etc. To make s. of, to 
make important or useful; to improve in some 
way; to succeed in utilizing to some extent. 5. 
It’s the somethingest robbery I ever saw in my 
life 1859. 

B. adv. In some degree; to some extent; 
somewhat; rather, a little ME. 

Conies. .s. resemble a wilde Cat 1634, Our Guide 
being s. before us DE FOE. Sir George is s. nervous 
1791. ‘Ol!’ said I, s. snappishly DICKENS. Now 
this song. .is s. less than just to me STEVENSON. 
Hence So-mething v. trans, used collog. in pa. 
pple. as a euphemism for ‘damned’ or the li 
So-methingness, the fact or state of being s.; 
entity. Somethingth (s»mpigp) a. used to 
supply the place of an ordinal number which is not 
remembered or is immaterial. 

Sometime (su mteim), adv. (and d.). ME. 
[f. SOME a. + TIME sb.] 1. At one time or 
another, with the possibility of recurrence; 
now and then; occasionally. Now rare or 
Obs. 2. ta. At a certain time in the past; 
once 1661. b. At one time; in former times, 
formerly ME. 3, At some future time; on a 
future occasion. Also in phr. s. or other, late 
ME. 4. At some indefinite or indeterminate 
point of time; at some time or other 1590. 
5, With since, = some time ago (rare) 1700. 

1. My heart is s. heavy, when I smile 1022. 2. a. 
Let the power speak, which s. said, 'Lazarus 
arisel' 1653. b. Of Inde Somtyme ther was a 
nobyll kyng 1440. Our s. constable, the tipsiest. . 
of men 1824. 3. You may s. or other come to 
Bath BERKELEY. attrib, The s. resurrection of the 
body 1805. 4. It was s. in the 11th century 
SOUTHEY, 

Sometimes (sv'mtəimz), adv. 1526. f. 
Soum a. + times pl. of TIME ab.] 1, On some 
occasions; at times; now and then. 2. — 
SOMETIME 2 a, b 1665. 13. At 8., = sense 1. 
-1719. 

1. Hither s. the King repaires 1634. Somtimes 
Sighingly, and sometimes comfortably BUNYAN. 
8. The Devil is a gentleman; At others a bard 
SHELLEY. 2. Farewell old Gaunt, thy s. brothers 
wife. must end her life SHAKS. 

Some ver, adv. 1440. [f. ME. sum (Scand. 
sum, som rel. adv.) + EVER adv.] = SOEVER 2; 
cf. dial. whatsomever, etc. 

Someway (so-mwe'), adv. Now rare exo. 
dial. Also some way. 1450. [f. SOME a. + 
WaY sb.] 1. In some way or manner; by 
Some means; somehow. 2. At some distance. 
Also tranaf. of time. (Usu. as two words) 


1, We s. think that contentment is to feel no 
want 1890. So Someways (sp-mwe'z) adv. (in 
Sense 1); now chiefly dial. 1440. 


Somewhat (s»*mhwot), sb. and adv. ME. 


lt. SOME d. + WHaT pron. Freq. written as 
two words down to the end of xvi] = 
SomerHine sb. and adv. A. sb. 1. A certain 
amount, esp. in the way of statement, infor- 
mation, etc. Freq. with of (= concerning). 
Now arch. b. Some (material or immaterial) 
thing of unspecified nature, amount, etc. 
Now arch. or dial. ME. 2. With dependent 
genitive: Some part, portion, amount, etc. 
of something ME. b. S. of a(n, = something 
of a(n (see SoMBTHING A. 2.) 1841. 3. A thing, 
quality, etc., worth considering; a person of 
importance. late ME. 4. With a, the, etc., and 
pl. A certain undefined or unknown thing, 
quality, amount, etc. 1598. 

1. It is strange, how long some Men will lie in 
Yu to speake s., they desire to say BACON. b. 
ue -turned miser, ors. 1855. 2. By quitting s. 
hands Oval prerogative HUME. 3. The fool is a 

andsome fool, that's s. DRYDEN. 4. Thus 
achievement lacks a gracious s. BROWNING. 

. adv. In a certain degree or measure; to 

Some (slight or small) extent; slightly, a 
little; rather ME. 
1400 be diligent, To forthren me somwhat in my 
abour CHAUCER. His vtterance was somewhat 
Vnready 1595. Tell me., in s. plainer terms, 
What you mean! 1875. 
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Somewhen (somhwen), adv. ME. In mod. 
use casual and freq. jocular. [f. SOME a. 
+ WHEN adv.] At some (indefinite or un- 
known) time; sometime or other. 

Somewhere (so-mhwé?1), adv. and sb. ME. 
[f. SOME a. + WHERE adv.] A. adv. I. In or 
at some place unspecified, indeterminate, or 
unknown. 2. To some (unspecified or un- 
known) place. Usu. with go. late ME. 3. In 
some part or passage of a book, etc.; in some 
work or other 1634. 4. a. At some time about 
or in (a certain specified year, date, etc.) 
1839. b. S. about, approximately 1846. 

1. What malicious Foe. .somwhere nigh at hand 
Watches MILT. 3. As some one s. sings about the 
sky Byron. 4. b. S. about two months 1846. 

B. sb. Some unspecified or indefinite place 
1647. So So, mewheres adv. (dial. or vulgar). 

Somewhile (s»:mhwoeil), adv. Now rare. 
ME. If. SOME a. + WHILE sb.] 1. ta. At or 
in some former time; formerly ~1654. b. 
attrib. or adj. Former, sometime 1860. 12. 
Once; at one time -1631. 3. At some (un- 
specified) time; at one time or other; at times, 
sometimes ME. 

1. b. Richard Doyle, s. illustrator of Punch 1888, 
3. Tho vnder colour of shepeheards, s. There crept 
in Wolues, ful of fraude and guile SPENSER. So 
So-mewhiles (dial. or arch.) ME. 

Somewhither (so*mhwi:0o1), adv. late ME. 
[f. Some a. + WHITHER adv.) 1. In some 
direction. 2. To some place 1530. 

125 Like ghosts waiting for Charon to take them s. 


Somewise (sn mweiz), adv. Now arch. 
1440. [f. SOME d.; see -WISE.] In some way 
or manner; to some extent. In recent use 
with in. 

I..knew Tn s. he was well awake SWINBURNE. 

Somite (só"moit) 1809. [f. Gr. o 
body, Soma? + -ITE? g.] Zool. One or other of 
the more or less distinct segments into which 
the bodies of many animals are divided. 
Hence So-mital, Somitic adjs. of or 
pertaining to, having the form or character 
of, as. 

Somn-, comb. form of L. somnus, used in 
words based on L. ambulare to walk. Som- 
na · mbulance, sleep-walking. Somna-m- 
bulant a., walking in sleep; sb., a somnam- 
bulist. Somna:mbular a., of or pertaining 
to sleepwalking; also erron., connected with, 
of the nature of, sleep. Somna-mbulate v. 
intr., to walk during sleep; trans., to walk 
along (a place) while asleep- Somna:m- 
bula:tion, the action or fact of walking in 
sleep. Somna:mbulator, = next. Som- 
na:mbule [- Fr.], a somnambulist. Som- 
na:mbulic a., of the nature of or pertain- 
ing to somnambulism; walking during sleep. 
Somna:mbulism, the fact or habit of walk- 
ing about and performing other actions while 
asleep; sleep-walking. _Somna-mbulist, 
one who walks, etc., while asleep; Som- 
na:mbuli:stic a., somnambulic. 

fSomne, v. ME. [Syncopated var. of 
somony, etc.; see SUMMON v.] trans. To sum- 
mon —1530. 

fSo:mner. ME. If. prec. + -ER!, or contr. 
f. SUMMONER.] An official summoner —10608. 

Somni-, comb. form of L. somnus sleep, 
occurring in a number of L. compounds, as 
somnifer, somnificus, and in English adapta- 
tions or imitations of these. 

Somniloquence, = somniloquy, Somni-lo- 
quent d., talking in sleep. Somni-loquism, = 
somniloquy. Somni-loquist, one who speaks or 
talks while asleep. Somni-loquous a. apt to talk 
insleep. Somni-loquy, the act or habit of speak- 
ing during sleep. Somni-pathy, sleep induced by 
mesmerism. Somni:pathist, a person in a state 
of somnipathy. 

Somnial (so-‘mnial), a. rare. 1693. [- Fr. 
Tsomnial or late L. somnialis, f. L. somnium 
dream; see -AL'.] Of or relating to dreams. 

The S. magic superinduced on..the active 
powers of the mind COLERIDGE. 

1So-mniate, v. 1057. [- somniat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. somniare, f. somnium dream; see 
-ATE®.] 1. trans. To dream (something). 12. 
To stupefy, make drowsy. DE For. Hence 
+So-mniative a. relating to, or producing, 
dreams. +So-mniatory a. of or pertaining to 
dreams or dreaming (rare). 

Somni-culous, a. rare. 1656. [f. L. 
somniculosus (f. somnium dream) + -0US; see 


EI 


SONATA 


-ULOUS.] a. Drowsy, sleepy. b. Inducing 
sleep. 

Somniferous (somni-féros), a. 1602. f. L. 
somnifer, f. somnium dream; see -FEROUS.] 
1. Inducing sleep; soporific. 2. Somnolent 
1798. 

1. The wine had exerted its s. influence DICKENS. 

Somnific (somnifik) a. 1721. [- L. 
somnificus; see SOMNI-, -Fic.] Causing sleep; 
somniferous. 

Somnolence (somnóléns) late ME. [- 
OFr. sompnolence (mod. somn-) or late L. 
somnolentia (med.L. somp-), f. L. somnolen- 
tus; see next, -ENCE.] Inclination to sleep; 
sleepiness, drowsiness. So So-mnolency. 

Somnolent (so:mnólént), a. 1475. [- OFr. 
sompnolent (mod. somn-) or L. somnolentus 
(med. L. somp-), f. somnus sleep; see -ENT.] 
1. Tending to cause sleepiness or drowsiness; 
inclining to sleep. b. Marked by sleepiness 
or slowness 1812. 2, Of persons: Inclined to 
sleep; drowsy. Also transf. 1547. 

1, b. He served me well in his own s. fashion 
1877. Hence So-mnolently adv. sleepily. 

Somnus (so:mnis). 1599. [L., sleep, also 
personified as a divinity.] The god of sleep. 

+Sompnour. late ME. Variant of SOMNER. 
See OR. —1555. 

Son (svn). (OE. sunu = OFris., OS., OHG. 
sunu (Du. zoon, G. sohn), ON. sunr, sonr, 
Goth, sunus = Gme. *sunuz, rel. to Gr. vids.) 
1. A male child or person in relation to either 
or both of his parents. Sometimes said of 
animals. b. = SON-IN-LAW 1533. 2, Theol. 
The second person of the Trinity OE. 3, One 
who is regarded as, or takes the place of, a 
son OK. b. Used as term of affectionate 
address to a man or boy by an older person 
or by one in a superior (esp. ecclesiastical) 
relation OE. 4. S. of God a. Jesus Christ OE. 
b. A divine being; an angel. late ME, c. One 
spiritually attached to God OE. 5. S. of 
man: a. One of the human race; a mortal 
OE. b.spec. Jesus Christ OE. 6. A male des- 
cendant of some person or representative of 
some race OE. b. One who inherits the 
spirit, or displays the character, of some 
person, ete. late ME. c. A member or ad- 
herent of a religious body or order, or a fol- 
lower of the founder of one. late ME. 7. a. 
One who is characterized by the presence, 
possession, influence, use, etc., of some qua- 
lity or thing OE. b. A person regarded as the 
product or offspring of à certain country or 
place 1595. c. In terms of abuse or con- 
tempt. (See GUN sb., WHORE sb.) 

1, Lord Colchester, s. to the earl of Rivers 1764. 
Phr. S. and heir. 2. We seeme more inwardly to 
knowe the Sonne 1028. 3. For thy children dead 
I'll be a s. to thee! WORDSW. b. ‘Prove thy 
strength, my s., in the name of God!" said the 
preacher ScOTT. 4. a. Beyond compare the S. of 
God was seen Most glorious Mint, b. The Angels 
are the Sons of God by temporal Creation 1643. 
5. a. Deciduous Forests that die and are born 
again. like the sons of men CARLYLE. b. Shall 
the stones cry out. . that they are the only pillows 
where the S. of Man can lay His head? RUSKIN. 
6. Adams sonnes are my brethren SHAKS. b. 
Thay were the sons of Belial, that is, the devel 
CHAUCER. 7. a. Certain Sons of Parchment, call’d 
Solicitors and Barristers 1700, b. We, the sonnes 
and children of this Isle SHAKS. fig. Basie. thou 
s. of night, Pass by his troubled senses FLETCHER. 
SS. of the soil: see SOIL sb.! Hence So*nhood = 
SONSHIP. 

Sonance (só"náns) 1599. [. L. sonare to 
sound + -ANCE.] Sound; quality of sounding. 
ree the Trumpets sound The Tucket Sonuance 


HAKS. 

Sonant (ede. nänt), a. and sb. 1846. [- L. 
sonans, -ant-, pr. pple. of sonare to sound; see 
-ANT.] Phonetics. A. adj. Uttered with voice 
or vocal sound; voiced. 

Final a is changed to o before all s. consonants 


B. sb. A sonant articulation or letter 1875. 

Hence Sonantal (sómo'ntál) a. 

Sonata (sónà-tá). 1694. [It., fem. pa. pple. 
of sonare to sound.] +1. A musical composi- 
tion for instruments (opp. to a cantata). 2. 
An instrumental piece of music, usually for 
the pianoforte, in several (commonly three or 
four) movements 1801. b. Without article: 
The class of musie represented by sonatas 
1883. 

2. Double s., a s. for two solo instruments, as 
pianoforte and violin, or two pianofortes 1880. 


SONATINA 


Sonatina (sonüti-nü). 1801. [It., dim. of 
prec.] A short, simple form of sonata. 

Song (sop) [OE. sang (song) = OFris. 
sang, song, OS. sang (Du. zang), OHG. sanc 
(G. sang), ON. songr, Goth. saggws :- Gme. 
*sangwaz, f. *saygw- *sepgw- SING v.] 1. The 
act (tor art) of singing; the result or effect of 
this, vocal musie; that which is sung (in 
general or collective sense). b. The musical 
utterance of birds OE. c. transf. A sound as 
of singing 1822. 2. A poem, lay; also gen. 
poetry, poetical composition. Now arch. 
OE. 3. A metrical composition adapted for 
Singing, esp. one having a regular verse- 
form; such à composition as actually sung 
OE. b. A musical setting or composition of 
the character of or suggestive of a song, e.g. 
Mendelssohn's *Songs without Words' 1871. 
4. transf. and fig. OE. b. A fuss or outcry 
about something 1843. 5. Used to denote a 
very small sum, amount, or value, or a thing 
of little worth or importance 1601. 

1. The world is full of s.! 1878. b. The night- 
warbling Bird, that now awake Tunes sweetest 
his love-labor'd s. MIL. 2. Our sweetest songs are 
those that tell of saddest thought SHELLEY. The 
S. of Solomon, S. of Songs, one of the books of the 

.T. 3. We'll hear that s. again SHAKS. My Book 
of Songs SHAKS. 4. Out on ye, Owles, nothing but 
Songs of Death SHAKS. Phr. To change one's s., 
sing another (or a different) 8., to ‘change one's 
tune’. b. She had foreborne likewise and no one 
made a s, about it 1863. 5. They were acquired 
"for an old s.“ 1889. 

Comb. box, the syrinx of a bird; -form 
Mus., the simplest form of instrumental com- 
position, consisting of one or more melodic themes 
as in a vocal song; -grosbeak, one or other 
species of the American genus Zamelodia; 
-Sparrow, a common North American bird of the 
genus Melospiza, esp. M. fasciata (or melodia) and 
cinerea; -thrush, Tho common thrush (Turdus 
musicus). Hence So-ngful a. abounding in s.; 
musical, melodious. So-ngless a. devoid of s.; not 
singing; (of birds) lacking the power of s, 

Song-bird, 1774. A bird having the 
power of song; a singing-bird. 

Song-book. OE. 1. A book of hours with 
music. Hist. 2. A book of songs 1489. 

So-ng-school., 1537. A school devoted to 
the teaching of singing or the practising of 
vocal music. 

So-ng-smith, 1795. A composer or maker 
of songs. Also as a book-title. 

Songster (sonstoi. [OE. sangestre; see 
SONG, -STER.] 1. One who sings, a singer; orig. 
a female singer, a songstress, 2. A poet; a 
writer of songs or verse 1585. 3, A bird that 
sings; a song-bird 1700, Hence So-ngstress. 
(a) à female singer; a poetess; (b) a female 
singing-bird. 

Soniferous (soniféros, a. 1713. (f. L. 
soni-, comb. form of sonus sound + -FEROUS.] 
Sound-bearing; conveying or producing 
sound. 

Son-in-law (vnn). ME. [See -IN-LAW] 
A daughter's husband. 

How should you like him for a s.? 1811. 

Sonless (sv-nlés), a. late ME. [f. Son + 
-LESS.] Having no son; destitute of a son or 
sons. 

Sonlike (sv-nloik), a. 1583. [f. Son + 
"LIKE.] Resembling that of a son; filial. 

Sonnet (so-nét), sb. 1557. - Fr. sonnet or 
its It. source sonetto, dim. of suono SOUND 
$b.*] 1. A piece of verse (properly expressive 
of one main idea) consisting of fourteen de- 
casyllabic lines, with rhymes arranged ac- 
cording to one or other of certain definite 
Schemes. 2. A short poem or piece of verse; 
in early use esp. one of a lyrical or amatory 
character. Now rare or Obs. 1503. 

1. He is a fool which cannot make one S., and he 
is mad which makes two DONNE. 2. Some thinke 
that all Poemes (being short) may be called Sonets 
GASCOIGNE. 

Sonnet (so-nét), v. 1589. [f. prec.] 1. intr. 
To compose sonnets; to sonnetize. 2. trans. 
To celebrate in a sonnet or sonnets 1598. 
Beto now, you're sonnetting again TENNY- 

Sonneteer (sonéti?), sb. Also sonnetteer. 
1665. [- It. sonettiere (f. sonetto), or f. SON- 
NET 8b. + -EER.] A composer of sonnets; freq. 
in 5 sense, a minor or indifferent 
poet. 

Our little Sonnettiers..have too narrow Souls 
to judge of Poetry DRYDEN. Hence Sonnetee-r, 
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Sonnettee · r v. trans. to celebrate in sonnets; intr. 
to compose sonnets. 

Sonnetize (so-néteiz), v. 1798. [f. SONNET 
sb. + -IZE.] 1. intr. To compose a sonnet or 
sonnets. 2. trans. To celebrate in a sonnet or 
sonnets 1799. 

Sonny (s»ni). collog. Also sonnie. 1870. 
If. Sox sb. + -Y*.] A familiar term of address 
to a boy or to a man younger than the spea- 
ker. 

Sonometer (sono-mitor). 1808. [f. sono-, 
used as comb. form of L. sonus sound + 
-METER. Cf. Fr. sonoméfre.] 1. An instrument 
for determining the number of vibrations 
made by a sonorous cord. 2. An instrument 
for testing the sense of hearing 1849. 3. 
Electr. A telephone attached to an apparatus 
for testing metals by means of an induction- 
coil 1879. 

Sonority (sén6*-riti, séng-riti). 1623. I- Fr. 
sonorité or late L. sonoritas, f. sonorus; see 
next, -ITY.] The quality of being sonorous. 
T richness and s. of his [Milton's] language 


Sonorous (sónó*-ros, so-nóros), a. 1611. [f. 
L. sonorus, f. sonor, sonor- sound; see -OUS.] 
1. Of things: Giving out, or capable of giving 
out, a sound, esp. of a deep or ringing 
character. b. Of places, etc.: Resounding, 
roaring, noisy 1729. 2. Of sounds: Having a 
loud, deep, or resonant character 1008. 3. 
Of language, diction, etc.: Having a full, rich 
sound; strong and harmonious 1693. b. Of 
persons: Having a full and rich style or 
voice 1728. 

1, S. mettal blowing Martial sounds MILT. b. 
The s. Shore 1729. 2. Nestor, brave Gerenian, 
with a voice S. COWPER. S. vibrations convey the 
sensation of sound to the ear 1839. 3. The Italian 
Opera..has something beautiful and s. in the 
Expression ADDISON. b. Santerre, the s. Brewer 
of the Suburb Saint-Antoine CARLYLE. Hence 
Sonorous-ly adv., -ness. 

Sonship (s»-nJip) 1587. [f. SON + -SHIP.] 
The position, state, or relation of a son. 

Sonsy (sensi), a. orig. Sc., Ir., and n. dial. 
1533. (f. (dial) sonse (xiv) abundance, 
prosperity — Ir., Gael. sonas good fortune, f. 
sona fortunate, happy; see -Y'.] 1. Bringing 
luck; lucky, fortunate. 2. Plump, buxom, 
comely and pleasant; comfortable-looking, 
ete. 1725. 3. Of animals: Tractable, mana- 
geable 1786. 

2. Twa s. lasses, young and fair 1725. Trousers of 
8. grey homespun 1870. 

Soojee (si-d5i). Also -, -ie. 1810. [Hindi 
süji. A flour obtained by grinding Indian 
wheat; a nutritious food prepared from this. 

Soon (sin), adv. [OE. sõna = OFris. són, 
OS. süno, sün(a, OHG. sin :- WGmc. 
snd (obs. in nearly all Continental langs.), 
perh. rel. to Goth. suns immediately.] 1. 
Within a short time (after a particular point 
of time specified or implied), before long, 
quickly; without delay, forthwith, straight- 
way. 2. Early, betimes; before the time 
specified or referred to is much advanced 
ME. b. At an early stage, date, period 1615. 
3. So 8., 80 quickly, so early ME. 4, As or sos. 
as: a, At the very time or moment when, 
whenever ME. b. As quickly, as early (as) 
1548. c. As readily, as willingly, (as) 1590. d. 
With as much reason or probability 1591. 

1. Small lights are s. blown out, huge fires abide 
SHAKS. S. I must drink the poison 1875. S. after- 
wards a direct charge of plagiarism was made 
1875. 2. I went s. To bedde CHAUCER. Late and 
8., Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers 
Worpsw. 3. What, all so soone asleepe? SHAKS. 
4. a. This Law. fell into disuse as soon as made 
1710. c. For he'll abuse a stranger just as s, as his 
best friend SHERIDAN. d. Two Gent. It. vii. 19. 
Hence Soo-nness. 

Soon (sun), a. late ME. [attrib. use of 
prec.] Taking place, coming about, hap- 
pening, etc., soon or quickly; early, speedy. 

Soone sowing sometime deceaveth 1546. 

Sooner (sd med), adv. ME. [comp. of Soon 
adv.; see -ER*.] Earlier, more readily; 
E rather (1457). So Soo nest superl. 


Phr. Sooner or later, at some time or other . 
with ref. to the future). With the Me. 
Rather, or very early. +b. As soon as possible. c. 
dial. Too soon. At (the) soonest, at the earliest. 

Soot (sut), sb.“ [OE. sóf = MLG. sót (G. 
dial. sott), _MDu. soet, (also mod. dial.) 
zoel, ON. sót — Gmc. *sdtam ‘that which 
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settles’, f. IE. sd. *séd- Srm. For the 
standard pronunce., cf. book, shook; for the 
dial. (svt) cf. blood, flood.) 1. A black carbona- 
ceous substance or deposit consisting of fine 
particles formed by the combustion of coal, 
wood, oil, or other fuel. 2. With a and pl. a. 
A particular kind of soot 1601. b. A flake of 
soot; a smut 1906. 

1. fig. Al sugre and hony, al minstralsy, .ben but 
s. and galle in comparison T. USK., 

tSoot, a., adv., and sb.* (OK. S var. of 
swéte SWEET d., infl. by swófe adv.) A. adj, 
Sweet —1014. 

As pe fayre and swoote rose spryngeth amonge pe 
thornes 1430. 

B. sb. That which is sweet; a person of 
sweet disposition —1682. C. adv. Sweetly 
1579. 

Soot (sut), v. 1602. [f. Soor sb.'] 1. trans. 
To smear, smudge, or foul with soot; to 
cover with or as with soot. 2. To sprinkle or 
manure with soot 1707. 

2. Part was dunged; part, sooted 1778, 

Sooterkin (sü-toikin) Now rare. 1530. 
[In sense 1 app. — early Du. or Flem, *soete- 
kijn, f. soet sweet. In sense 2 perh. f. Soor 
sb. ] Tl. Sweetheart, mistress. 2. An ima- 
ginary kind of afterbirth formerly attri- 
buted to Dutch women 1658. b. transf. 
Applied to persons; sometimes — Dutehman 
1680, c. Applied to literary compositions, 
etc. of a supplementary or imperfect 
character 1008. 

2. There goes a Report of the Holland Women, 
that together with their Children, they are de- 
livered of a S., not unlike to a Rat, which some 
imagine to be the Off-spring of the Stoves 1658, 
€. Fruits of dull Heat, and Sooterkins of Wit 


POPE. 
Sooth (sap), sb. arch. (OB. 8% = OS. 
800, f. the adj.; see next.) I. Without 


article. Truth, verity. Also personif. 

Phrases S. to say. To speaks s. Ins. In good or 
very 8. (also with ellipsis of in). By my, your, ete. 
8. (also with ellipsis of by). 

IL. With article (or pronoun). 1. The s., the 
truth; the real or actual facts, circum- 
stances, etc. Freq. with the verbs say, 
speak, tell, etc. OE. +2. A true thing or 
saying; a truth —1641. +3. Soothsaying; 
prognostication —1582. 

1. He goth ful neigh the soth CHAUOER. To say 
the s.,..My people are with sicknesse much en- 
feebled SHAKS. 3. Time..taught me..: The 
soothe of byrds by beating of their wings SPENSER, 

III. assoc. W. senses of SOOTHE v.: Blan- 
dishment, flattery; a smooth or plausible 
word or speech. Also personif. —1609. 

When signior s. here does proclaime peace, He 
flatters you, makes warre vpon your life SHAKS. 

Sooth (sip), a. arch. (OB. sop = OS. 800, 
ON. sannr, sor — Gme. *sanpas - IE. 
*sontos, rel. to Goth. *sunjis true i= IE. 
*sniyós (cf. Skr. satyds).] t1. True, veritable, 
real, genuine ME. 2. True; in accordance 
with truth; not false or fictitious OE. 3. Of 
persons, etc.: Telling or speaking the truth; 
truthful. Also const. in (speech, etc.), of 
(one's word). ME. 4. poet. Soothing, soft; 
smooth. KEATS. 

2. If thy speech be s. SHaxs, 3. Melibaus.., 
The soothest Shepherd that ere pip't on pisi 
Mint. 4. Jellies soother than the creamy curd 
Keats. Hence Sooth-ly adv. (now arch); 
T-ness 1587. 

Sooth (sip), adv. Now arch. and rare. 
[OE. sdpe, f. the adj.; see prec.) Truly; 
truthfully; in truth. "i 

And s., men say that he was not the sonne 0 
mortall Syre SPENSER. 

Soothe (sz5), v. [OK. (ge)sdpian, f. 27 
Soor a.] +1. trans. To prove or show (a fact, 
statement, etc.) to be true; to verify, 
demonstrate —1588. 12. To declare (a 1 15 
ment) to be true; to uphold as the truth; n 
corroborate, support 1610. fb. To maintain 
or put forward (a lie or untruth) as being 
true —1616. 13. To support, or back B 
(a person) in a statement or assertion DN ^ 
14. To confirm, encourage, or Iuno. » 
person) in something by expressing assen oF 
approval. Also with up. —1705. 15. To po 
dish, cajole, or please (a person) by agreemen 
or assent; to flatter in this way; to pum 
Also with up. —1814. 16. To smooth or 1545 
over (an offence, etc.). Also with «p. zi ar 
7. To render (an animal, a person, the fet 
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ings) calm or quiet; to mollify or appease 
1097. 8. To bring to a calm or composed 
condition; to affect in a tranquillizing and 
agreeable manner 1742. 9. To reduce the 
force or intensity of (a passion, pain, ete.); to 
allay, assuage, mitigate, etc. 1711. 10. absol. 
To have or exercise a soothing or tranquil- 
g influence 1728. 

5. Like shrill-tongued tapsters answering every 
call, Soothing the humour of fantastic wits 
SHARKS. 6. 3 Hen. VI. III. iii. 175. 7. transf. The 
loveliness of heaven Soothes the unquiei sea 
SHELLEY. 8. Poetry of a certain kind soothed him 
1801. 9. An intimate Friend..will..s. and 
asswage their secret Resentments ADDISON. 10. 
‘Twill s. to be where thou hast been BYRON. 
Hence Soo-ther, one who or that which soothes. 
Soo'thingly adv. 

Soothfast (sü'pfast) a. and adv. arch. 
0E. süpfzsi; see Sooru sb. and FAST d.] A. 
adj. 1. Of persons: Veracious, truthful; true, 
faithful, loyal. 2. In accordance with the 
truth; true, veracious; just, equitable OE. 
13. Truly or actually that which the name 
implies; true, real, veritable, very. Said esp. 
of God or of the persons of the Trinity. 
-1470. 

1. Edie was ken'd to me. .for a true, loyal, and s. 
man Scorr. 2. It was a southfast sentence. That 
hastye men shal never lacke much woe 1559. 

B. adv. Soothfastly OE. Hence Soo:th- 
fastly adv., -ness. Now arch. 

Soothsay (süpsé), sb. 1549. [Back- 
formation from  SOOTHSAYER or SOOTH- 
SAYING.] fl. A true or wise saying; a pro- 
verb, saw. LATIMER. 2. A prediction, prog- 
nostication, or prophecy ; an omen or portent 
1582. b. Without article. (Good) omen; 
soothsaying, prognostication (rare) 1590. 

2. Shewes, visions, sooth-sayes, and prophesies 
SPENSER. b. God turne the same to good s. 
SPENSER. So Soo'thsay v. intr. to make predic- 
tions; to prophesy (rare). 

Soothsayer (su-pséo). ME. If. SooTH 
sb. or a. + SAYER sb.'] fl. One who speaks 
the truth —1642. 2. One who claims or pre- 
tends to the power of foretelling future 
events; a predicter, prognosticator. late ME. 
19555 insect of the family Mantidz; a mantis 

Soothsaying (si-psé:in), (vbl.) sb. 1535. 
It. Soor sb. or a. + SAYING vbl. sb. Cf. OE. 
süpseéjan tell the truth.] 1. The practice of 
foretelling the future or the course of future 
events; prediction, prognostication. 2. A 
prediction or prophecy 1535. 

1. Soythsayenge, witchcraft, sorcery, and dream- 
inge is but vanyte COVERDALE Ecclus. 34:5, 2. 
Hearkning to impious South-sayings 1653. 

Sooty (sti), a. ME. If. Soor sb.! + ..] 
1. Foul or dirty with soot; covered or 
smeared with soot; full of soot. tb. Of the 
soul: Foul with sin —1680. fe. Of grain: 
Aflected by smut; blackened DRYDEN. 2. 
Resembling soot in colour; dusky or brown- 
ish black 1593. tb. jig. Black, dismal. 
~1673. 3. Of colours: Having a dark, dusky, 
blackish, or dirty tinge 1597. 4. Consisting of 
soot; of the nature of soot 1651. 

1. In thunder Jove his s. bolt down threw 
Hoppus. 2. Not like that s. devil of Othello’s 
Byron. The S. Tern (Sterna fuliginosa) inhabits 

e bays and gulfs of the Mediterranean 1870. 3. 
By the heat of the sun the skin is scorched, and 
50 acquires a s. hue JOHNSON. Hence Soortied 


Pa. pple. ma 5 3 : 
Ponto. mado S., blackened, Soortily adv. 


Sop (sop), sb. [Late OE. sopp, corresp. to 
MLG. soppe, OHG. sopfa bread and milk, 
ON. soppa (a foreign word), prob. f. wk. grade 
of the base of OE. süpan SUP v. ] 1. A piece 
of bread or the like dipped or steeped in 
Water, wine, etc., before being eaten or 
cooked. b. Const. in (or tof) the liquid in 
Which the bread, etc., is dipped or steeped. 
e ME. c. A dish composed of soaked 
read 1845. 2, transf. and fig. ta. A thing of 
Small value —1526. tb. Used of persons in 
respect of some pervading quality or 
Property 1005. c. = Mrxsop 1625. d. A 
Person or thing thoroughly soaked or 
steeped in some way 1594. e. Something 
kiven to appease or pacity the recipient; a 
eee (see CERBERUS) 1665. 3. A copious col- 
lection or accumulation of some liquid; soppy 
or soaked condition 1700. 
eee 8., in honey steep’d DRYDEN. b. Thanne he 
aketh a sope in fyne clarree CHAUCER. 2. b. Lear 


2051 


U. ii. 35, d. The bounded Waters Should. 

poppe $t all this, d Globe SHAKS. e. This] M 
. given to the pri . 4. 

and s. of blood Harne e 


Sop (sop), v. [0 E. soppian (thereafter not 
till xvi), f. the sb.] 1. trans. To dip, soak, or 
steep (bread, etc.) in some liquid. Also 
absol. b. To drench with moisture; to soak; 
also fig., to intoxicate 1682. 2. intr. a. To be, 
or become, soaking wet 1831. b. Of moisture: 
To soak in or through 1844. 3. trans. To 
POM e pas CARLYLE. 

. b. The water just sops through the turf 1804. 
2. Danton and dee corruptibile Patriots are 
sopped with presents of cash CARLYLE. Hence 
So'pper, one who sops (rare). 

Soph (set) collog. 1601. [abbrev. of 
SOPHISTER and SOPHOMORE.] 1. = SOPHISTER 
3. (In early use also at Oxford.) 2. U.S. — 
SOPHOMORE 1 b. 1778. 

Sophia (so-fid). 1649. [L. — Gr. copla, 
f. codós wise.) Wisdom, knowledge; spec. the 
Divine Wisdom (freq. personified). 

Sophic (so-fik), a. 1709. [- Gr. cd, 
f. copie wisdom.] t1. Obtained by some 
secret process. 12. Conveying, or full of, 
wisdom; learned —1773. 3. Pertaining to 
knowledge or speculation 1898. So So: phical 
a. 1601. So:phically adv. 

Sophism (se fia in). Also tsophim(e. 
IME. sophime, eme — OFr. sophime (mod. 
sophisme) — L. sophisma — Gr. odd clever 
device, trick, argument, f. cogitecda devise, 
f. coóós wise, clever; sce -ISM.] A specious but 
fallacious argument, either used deliberately 
in order to deceive or mislead, or employed 
as a means of displaying ingenuity in reason- 
ing. b. Without article: Sophistry 1768. 

Put no s. is too gross to delude minds distem- 
pered by party spirit MACAULAY. b. All that 8. 
and equivocation wherewith it has been. .over- 
clouded 1768. 

Sophist (se-fist). 1542. [- L. sophista, 
sophistes — Gr. codurís, f. coplteodar become 
wise or learned; see prec., -IST.] 1. In ancient 
Greece, one specially engaged in the pursuit 
or communication of knowledge; esp. one 
who gaye instruction in intellectual and 
ethical matters in return for payment. 2. A 
wise or learned man 1614. 3. One who makes 
use of fallacious arguments; a specious 
reasoner 1581. 

1. The very Sophists themselves. .have declar'd 
him no S., but a Philosopher BENTLEY. 3. Thou 
art and thou remain'st a s., liar 1871. attrib. I 
laugh..At the s. schools EMERSON. 

Sophister (sofisto). late ME. [- OFr. 
sophistre — L. sophista; see -ISTER.] fl. = 
Sopnist 1. -1710. 2. = SoPmisT 3. late ME. 
3. At Cambridge, a student in his second or 
third year. Now Hist. 1574. 4, At Trinity 
College, Dublin, a student in his third or 
fourth year 1841. 

Sophistic (sdfi-stik), a. and sb. 1549. — 
(O)Fr. sophistique or L. sophisticus, f. 
sophista; see SOPHIST, -IC.] A. adj. 1. Of per- 
sons: Given to the use or exercise of sophis- 
try. 2. Of or pertaining to sophistry or 
sophists; of the nature of sophistry 1591. b. 
Pertaining to, characteristic of, the ancient 

1835. 
by 15 5 indeed in their S. Subtilties, but in 
Scripture a plain Doctrin MILT. 

B. sb. 1. Sophistic argument or speculation 
as a subject of instruction, Also Sophi'stics. 
1862. 2. Sophistry, deceptiveness 1868. 

Sophistical (sÓflstikAl, a. 1483. f. as 
prec.; see -I0AL. Cf. med. L. sophisticalis, 
perh. partly the source.] 1. = prec. A. 12. 
Employed for the purpose of adulteration or 

in —1680. 
4 7 e A fluent and s.,—a sure token of feeble 
wisdom 1863. So Sophi-stically adv. late ME. 

Sophisticate (5 fl. stiket), ppl. a. late ME. 
[È med. L. sophisticatus, pa. pple. of sophisti- 
care; see next, -ATE*.] = SOPHISTICATED ppl. a. 

Sophisticate (sdfi'stike't), v. late ME. 
= sophisticat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. 
sophisticare tamper with, adulterate, quibble, 
f. L. sophisticus; see SOPHISTIO d., -ATE?.) 
1. frans. To mix (commodities) with some 
foreign or inferior substance; to adulterate. 
Now somewhat rare. b. To deal with in some 
artificial way (rare) 1611. c. To render arti- 
ficial; to convert info something artificial 
1796. 2. To corrupt or spoil by admixture of 
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some baser principle or quality; to render 
less genuine or honest 1604. 3. To corrupt, 
pervert, mislead (a person, the under- 
Standing, etc.) 1597. 4. To falsify by mis- 
statement or by unauthorized alteration 
1598. 5. intr. To practise sophistication 
1064. 

1. b. His hair, never sophisticated by a comb. . 
resembled dark sea-weed 1831. 2. It is the man- 
ner of the world. .to s. ever the best things with 
hypocrisy 1626. 3. It alwaies behoueth men to 
take good heede, lest affection..s. the true and 
sincere iudgement 1597. 4. Thou. .shalt testifie.. 
What now thy shame-lesse Us 8, 1598. Hence 
Sophissticator, one who sophisticates or adul- 


Sophisticated (sdfi-‘stike'téd), ppl. a. 1603. 
It. prec. + Abl.] 1. Mixed with some 
foreign substance; adulterated; not pure or 
genuine 1607. 2. Altered from, deprived of, 
primitive simplicity or naturalness; rendered 
artificial or wordly-wise 1603. 3. Falsified 
in a greater or less degree 1072. 

3. I love not a s. truth, With an allay of lye in't 
DRYDEN. 

Sophistication (sóflstiké-Jon) late ME. 
[= OFr, sophistication or med. L. sophisticatio, 
on-, f. sophisticat-; see SOPHISTICATE V., -ION.] 
1. The employment of sophistry; the process 
of investing with specious fallacies or of mis- 
leading by means of these; falsification. b. 
A sophism, a quibble, a fallacious argument 
1491. 2. Disingenuous alteration or perver- 
sion of something 1564. 3. a. An adulterated 
article. b. A substance used in adulteration. 
late ME. 4. Adulteration (of commodities, 
etc.) 1540. 5. The state or quality of being 
sophisticated. 

1. If you asked her opinion uen any subject you 
got it, without s. 1882. 2. The s. of the human 
intellect formed..language HAWTHORNE. 4. 
Food free from s. 1871. 

Sophistry (sofistri. ME. [- OFr. sophis- 
irie (mod. -erie) or med.L. sophistria; see 
Sopnist, -RY.] 1. Specious but fallacious 
reasoning; employment of arguments which 
are intentionally deceptive. b. A sophism 
1673. 2. The use or practice of specious 
reasoning as an art or dialectic exercise. late 
ME. 13. Cunning, trickery, craft —1057. 4. 
The type of learning characteristic of the 
ancient sophists; the profession of a Sophist 
1837. 

1. The parson's cant, the lawyer's 8. POPE. 4. 
Euripides was nursed in the lap of s. 1837. 

Sophoclean (sefdkli-in), a. 1649. [f. L. 
Sophocleus — Gr. LoddxActos, f. ZodokMjs, -kAéns; 
see -AN.] Of or pertaining to, characteristic 
of, Sophocles, the Athenian tragic poet, or 
his works, style, etc. 

Sophomore (so-fómó?i. Now U.S. Also 
sophimore. 1088. [Earlier (1653) sophumer, 
f. sophum, sophom, obs. vars. of SOPHISM, + 
-ER}.) 1. A student of the second year: 
1a. At Cambridge —1795. b. In American 
universities and colleges 1726. 2. attrib., 
passing into adj., as s. class, year, etc. 1778. 

1. a. The Freshman's year being expired, the 
next distinctive appellation conferred is A Soph 
Mor 1795. Hence Sophomorric, -al adjs., U.S., 
of or pertaining to, befitting or resembling, 
characteristic of, a s.; hence, pretentious, bom- 
bastic; immature, crude, superficial. 

llSophora  (sofo*rá). 1753. [mod.L. 
(Linn..] Bot. A genus of leguminous trees, 
shrubs, or plants, characterized by having 
odd-pinnate leaves and racemose or pani- 
culate flowers, many species of which are 
cultivated for their ornamental properties; 
a tree of this genus. 

Sophy (sd"-fi). Now Hist. or arch. 1539. 
- Pers. şafi, surname of the ruling dynasty 
of Persia from c 1500 to 1736, derived from the 
Arabic epithet safi-ud-din *pure of reli- 
gion’, given to an ancestor of the founder of 
the dynasty.) 1. A former title or designa- 
tion of the supreme ruler of Persia; the Shah. 
Also Grand S. 2. With a and pl. A Persian 
monarch or king 1606. b. transf. A ruler; a 
great person 1599. 

Sopite (so"poi-t), v. Now rare. 1542. [= 
sopit-, pa. ppl. stem of L. sopire deprive of 
sense or consciousness, f. sopor (see next).] 
1. trans. To put or lull to sleep; to render 
drowsy, dull, or inactive. Also transf. (with 
ref. to the mental or moral faculties). 2. To 
put an end to, to settle (a dispute, question, 


* terates. 
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etc.) in some way. Also, to pass over or 
suppress (something discreditable). 1628. 

2. A meeting of the bishops. about sopiting. . 
the controversies of this present time 1628. So 
Sopi-te pa. pple. (rare) put to sleep; settled. 
tSopi-tion, the action of sopiting. 

Sopor (sp). 1658. [- L. sopor, rel. to 
somnus sleep.] 1. A deep, lethargic, or un- 
natural sleep or state of sleep. In later use 
Path. 1675. 12. fig. A state of mental or 
morallethargy or deadness —1693. 

Soporiferous (só:póri-féres, sop-), a. Now 
rare. 1590. [f. L. soporifer + -0US; see prec., 
-FEROUS.] fl. Of a disease, morbid state, 
etc.: Characterized by unnatural or excessive 
Sleep; soporose; lethargic 1081. 2, = next A 
1. 1601. +3. = next A 3. 1624. 

2. 8. Medecines applyed unto them, provoke sleep 
Bacon. Hence Sopori-ferous-ly adv., -ness. 

Soporific (sõ"põri-fik, sop-), a. and sb. 1690, 
[f.L. sopor; see SOPOR, -FIC. Cf. Fr. soporifique.] 
A. adj. 1. Inducing or tending to induce 
sleep; causing a person to sleep or slumber. 
2. Of the nature of, characterized by, be- 
longing to, sleep or sleepiness 1754. 3. 
Drowsy, sleepy, somnolent 1841. 

1. Its [opium's] s. or anodyne virtues LOCKE. T 
thought of all sleepy sounds and all s. things 
SoUTHEY. 2. The s. tendencies of..a portion of 
the congregation 1896. 

B. sb. A substance, esp. a medicament, 
which induces sleep 1746. 

Soporose (s6"-pord¥s, sop-). rare. 1710. 
If. L. sopor + -0SE'.] Med. Of diseases, states, 
etc.: Marked or characterized by morbid 
sleep or stupor. So So-porous a. 1684. 

Sopping (se-pin), ppl. a. 1866. [f. SOP v. + 
-ING*.] Soaking wet; also advb. 

Soppy (sepi), a. 1611. [f. Sor sb. or v. + 
.] fl. Ful of or containing sops. 2. 
Soaked or saturated with water or rain; soft 
with moisture; drenched, sodden 1823. 3. 
Of the season or weather: Very wet or rainy 
1872. 4. Sloppy, slovenly 1899. 5. slang. 
‘Soft’, foolishly sentimental. 

2. It [Yarmouth] looked rather spongey and s. 
DICKENS. Hence So'ppiness. 

Soprano (sóprà-no) sb. (and d.). Pl. so- 
pranos, also soprani. 1730. - It. soprano, 
f. sopra above.] Mus. 1. The highest singing 
voice in women and boys, having a compass 
from about middle C to two octaves above it; 
the quality or range of this voice. b. A part 
for or sung by such a voice 1801. 2. A singer 
having a soprano voice; one who sings the 
soprano part 1738. 3. attrib. or as adj. a. 
Of persons: Having a soprano voice; singing 
a soprano part 1730. b. transf., as s. cornet, 
trombone 1856. 4, Of or belonging to the 
soprano 1801. 

4. S. clef, the C-clef upon the first line of the 
treble stave. Hence Sopra:nist, a s. singer. 

Sops-in-wine. 1573. [See Sop sb. Cf. Fr. 
soupe-en-vin.] +1. The clove-pink or gilly- 
flower —1625. 2. A variety of apple 1764. 

Sora (S0 rd). 1705. [prob. native name.) 
The Carolina rail (Porzana carolina). Also 
attrib, with gallinule, rail. 

Sorabian (sórébiin) a. and sb. 1788. f. 
med. L. Sorabi; see SORB*.] A. adj. Of or 
belonging to the Slavonic race formerly 
dominant in Saxony; Sorbian. B. sb. A 
Sorb; the Sorbian language. 

fSo-rance. 1440. [f. SORE a.! + -ANCE, 
prob. after GRIEVANCE 4.] A sore, or a mor- 
bid state producing a sore, in an animal, esp. 
in a horse —1749. 

Sorb! (sab), 1530. [- Fr. sorbe or L. 
sorbum service-berry, sorbus service-tree.] 1. 
The fruit of the service-tree (Pyrus domes- 
tica); a service-berry. 2. a. The service-tree 
1555. b. = SERVICE-TREE 2. 1777. c. The ro- 
wan-tree 1796. Hence So-rbin Chem., = 
SORBITOL. 

Sorb* (sib) Also Sorbe. 1843. [- G. 
Sorbe, var. of Serbe SERB.] 1. A member of 
the Slavonic race inhabiting Lusatia in the 
east of Saxony; a Wend. 2. The language 
spoken by this race 1862. Also So-rbian 
1836. 

So'rb-a:pple. 1548. [= G. sorbapfel, older 
LG., Flem. sorbappel; see SORB'.] The fruit 
of the service-tree, or the tree itself. 

Sorbate (S0 abet). 1823. [f. SORBIC a. + 
"ATE! 1 c.] Chem. A salt of sorbic acid. 

Sorbefacient (s@abifé'-fent), a. and sb. 
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1847. [f. L. sorbére absorb + -FACIENT.] A. 
adj. Causing or promoting absorption. B. 
sb. A substance or preparation causing 
absorption. 

Sorbet (sé-abét). 1585. [- Fr. sorbet — It. 
sorbetto — Turk. şerbet — Arab. sarbàt, pl. 
drinks; cf. SHERBET.] 1. = SHERBET. 2. A 
variety of sweetmeat or ice 1864. 

Sorbic (spibik), a. 1815. [f. SORB! + -10.] 
Chem. Contained in or derived from the 
berries of the mountain-ash, Sorbus (now 
Pyrus) aucuparia. Chiefly in s. acid. 

Sorbile (s@-abail), a. Now rare. 1620. - L. 
sorbilis, f. sorbére to drink; see -ILE. Cf. Fr. 
tsorbile.| That may be drunk or supped; 
liquid. 

Sorbite (sd-abait), 1867. [f. Sonn! + -ITE 
4a.] Chem. = SORBITOL. Hence Sorbi-tic a. 

Sorbitol (só1ibitol). 1895. [f. SORBITE + 
-0L.] Chem. An unfermentable saccharine 
principle found in the berries of the moun- 
tain-ash. 

Sorbonist (sd ubönist). Also f-onnist. 
1560. [- Fr. Sorboniste; see next, -18T.] A 
doctor or student at the Sorbonne. 

Sorbonne (sezbe-n, Fr. sorbon). 1560. [= 
Fr. Sorbonne, f. the place-name Sorbon in the 
Ardennes.] A theological college at Paris 
founded by Robert de Sorbon early in the 
13th c.; the faculty of theology in the old 
University of Paris, of great importance 
down to the 17th c.; later, (the seat of) the 
university of Paris. 

Sorbus (s(-abds). 1706. [L. Cf. Sonni. 
A Linnean genus (now placed under Pyrus) 
including the service-tree, mountain-ash, 
etc.; a tree of this genus. 

Sorcerer (sere). 1526. [Extension, 
with -ER' 3, of late ME. sorser — (O)Fr. 
sorcier :- Rom. *sortiarius, f. sors, sort- lot, 
Sort $b.'; see -ER*.] One who practises sor- 
cery; a wizard, magician. 

The sorserar Elemas. .withstode them TINDALE 


Acts 13: 

Sorceress (s(@-aserés). late ME. [- AFr. 
sorceresse, fem. of sorc(i)er; see prec., 
-ESS'.] A female sorcerer; a witch. b. In 
playful use 1800. 

Sorcerous (si-1soros), a. 1540. [f. Son- 


CERER Tors. ] 1. Of the nature of, pertain- 
ing to or connected with, sorcery. 2. Dealing 
in or exercising sorcery 1550. Hence So-r- 
cerously adv. 

Sorcery (sjsori). ME. (- OFr. sorcerie, 
f. sorcier; see SORCERER, -ERY.] 1. The use of 
magie or enchantment; the practice of 
magie arts; witchcraft. b. pl. Particular 
forms or instances of this ME. 2. transf. and 
fig. 1576. 

1. By enchauntement and sorssery she hath ben 
the destroyer of many good knyghtes MALORY. 
2. What drugs, what sorceries. doe our curious 
3 vse to inlarge our withered beauties? 


Sordes (s,]. 1640. [L. (pl., rare in 
sing.) filth, etc., rel. to sordére be dirty or 
foul. Construed either as sing. or pl.] 1. 
Dirt, filth; foul or feculent matter; refuse or 
rubbish removed or separated by or during 
the treatment, manufacture, or working of 
something. 2. Filthy or feculent matter 
attaching to, or collecting on or in, the 
bodies of persons or animals 1670: b. Im- 
pure matter collecting about the teeth, 
gums, etc.; spec. in Path., the foul crusts 
formed upon the teeth and lips in typhoid 
or other fevers 1746. 

Sordid (so1did), a. 1597. - Fr. sordide or 
L. sordidus, f. sordére be dirty; see Abl.] 1. 
Path. a. Of suppurations, etc.: Corrupt, foul, 
repulsive; of the nature of sordes. b. Of an 
ulcer, wound, etc.: Yielding or discharging 
matter of this kind 1597. 2. Dirty, foul, 
filthy; in later use, mean and squalid 1611. 
13. Of persons (or animals): Dirty or sluttish 
in habits or appearance —1712. 

2. Their houses. within are poore and s. 1634. 
Tattered raiment, and all the outward signs of s. 
misery 1850. 3. The Person he chanced to see was 
-.an old s. blind Man ADDISON. 

II. t1. Of a coarse, gross, or inferior charac- 
ter or nature; menial —1751. 2. Of actions, 
habits, ete.: Of a low, mean, or despicable 
character; marked by or proceeding from 
ignoble motives, esp. of self-interest or 
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monetary gain 1611. b. Low, coarse, rough 
1668. 3. Of persons, their character, et 
Inclined to what is low, mean, or ignob! 
esp. moved by mercenary motives; in- 
28598 only by material considerations 
1636. 

2. His courage, his abilities, had made him, in 
spite of his s. vices, a favourite with his brethren 
in arms MACAULAY. 3. He s. is, Who, dies 
wrangling in a worthlesse cause 1630. Hence 


Sordi-dity (rare) sordidness 1584. So-rdid-ly 
adv., -ness. 
Sordine (s@-adin). 1591. [~ It. sordina, 


Ino, f. sordo = L. surdus deaf, mute; see 
SURD a., -INE'.] fl. A small pipe or mouth- 
piece placed in a trumpet or bugle in order 
to muffle or reduce the sound; a trumpet 
fitted with this —1011. 2. Mus. = MUTE 80.1 
4 a. 1776. 

Sordor (sb. aden). 1823. f. SORDID, after 
squalor, squalid.] Physical or moral sordid- 
ness. 

Sore (861), sh. [0 E. sdr = OFris., OS., 
OHG. sër (Du. zeer, G. tsehr), ON. sár, Goth. 
sair :- Gmc. *sairam (-az).] tl. Bodily pain 
or suffering —1583. 12. Sickness, disease; a 
disease, ailment, or bodily affliction -1648, 
3. A bodily injury; a wound. Obs. exe. dial. 
OE. 4. A place in an animal body where the 
skin or flesh is diseased or injured so as to be 
painfully tender or raw; a sore place, such as 
that caused by an ulcer OE. 5, In fig. uses, 
esp. coupled with salve ME. +6. Mental 
suffering, pain, or trouble; grief, sorrow, 
anxiety, or the cause of this —1575. 

4. Another [hound] licking of his wound, 
*Gainst venom’d sores the only sovereign plaster 
SHAKS. 5. That infectious soare of iealowsie 
GREENE. 

Sore (s6°1), sb.* late ME. (subst. use of 
Sore a.* Cf, AL. sourus (Xr).] tl. Venery. 
A buck in its fourth year —1865. 2, Falconry. 
A hawk in its second year. Also transf. 
1 


Sore (8691), 4. (OE. sar = OF ris. *sér, OS., 
OHG. ser (Du. zeer, G. sehr), ON. sdrr $= 
Gme *sairaz (whence Finnish sairas sick, 
II).] I. Now mainly arch. or dial. 1. Causing 
or involving bodily pain; painful, grievous; 
distressing or severe in this respect. 2. 
Causing, involving, or accompanied by men- 
tal pain, trouble, or distress OE. b. Of mani- 
festations of grief: Bitter, painful ME. 3. 
Involving great hardships, painful exertion, 
unusual difficulty, etc. OE. b. Of battle, etc.: 
Severe, flerce, hot. latc ME. 4. Pressing 
hardly upon one; difficult to bear or support 
1500. b. In intensive use: Very great or 
serious 1555. 5, Severe, stern, hard, or harsh 
1526. 6. Of a strong, severe, or violent 
character in respect of operation or effect 
1449. 17. Strong, weighty, valid —1551. 8. 
dial. — SORRY a. 4. 1825. 

1. The Lord with his s. and great and strong 
worde Isa. 27:1. 2. b. They mourned with à 

eat and very s. lamentation Gen. 50:10. 3. 

leepe,. The death of each dayes Life, s. Labors 
Bath SHAKS. b. In that s. baitel when so many 
dy'd MIR. 4. Man is to man the sorest, surest ill 
Young. b. Henry was now in s. want of money 
1875. 6. Soch a s. snowe & a frost 1556. 

II. 1. Of parts of the body : In pain; painful, 
aching. Now spec., having the skin broken’ iod 
raw. OE. b. Of the eyes, throat, ete: 
Painful through inflammation or other 
morbid condition. late ME. 2. Of DARN, 
Suffering pain (from wounds, disease, ete). 
Also absol. ME. 3. Afflicted with sorrow 15 
grief; pained, distressed ME. 4. Of DE 
or their feelings: Inclined to be irritated 0 
grieved; irritable, sensitive 1694. 


p vith 
1. I'm tyr'd, my Bones are s. 1704. A bear i 
a 8. head, used allusively for a type of sullen 0 


bility, peevishness, or sensitiveness. b. Ma 


bones self be turn'd to gall. by marriage, And $. 
eyes? GRAY. Clergyman's sore-throat, chroni ed 
licular pharyngitis 1898. 4. Malice and harry 
are. apt to make our minds 8. and uneasy te fe 
S. point, spot, a matter in respect of which 0 
easily annoyed or grieved. Hence Bored 
Sore, a.* Obs. exc. Hist. late ME. I- A ee 
OFr. sor (mod. saur), in med.L. Sorus: "^. 
SORREL d.] 1. Falconry. Applied to a haw! till 
the first year that has not moulted and up 
has its red plumage (now called a red MUSS 
hence applied to the plumage itself: 0C 
extended to other birds of prey, as the 
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and eagle 1450. 12. Of a horse: Of a reddish- 
brown colour —1679. 

Sore (85%, v. In mod. use U.S. ME. f. 
Song d.] trans. To make sore; to give 
(physical or mental) pain to; tto wound. 

Sore (s0*1, adv. Now chiefly arch. and 
dial. (OE. sire = OFris. sere, OS., OHG. 
séro (Du. zeer, G. sehr greatly, very).] 1. 
Severely, dangerously, seriously. 2. With 
verbs of grieving, annoying, etc.: So as to 
cause mental pain or irritation; deeply, 
intensely OE. 3, With great grief, distress, 
or perturbation of mind; in such a manner 
or to such an extent as to involve or manifest 
this. (Passing into a mere intensive. OE. 
4. To a painful or distressing degree OE. 5. 
With great exertion or effort; laboriously, 
toilsomely, hard ME. b. Severely 1483. 6. 
Eagerly, earnestly ME. 7. To a great 
extent; greatly, very much 1440, 

1. Fast his blood was flowing; And he was s. in 
pain MACAULAY. 2. It griev'd him s. COWPER. 3. 
And the people. .lift vp their voices, and wept s. 
Judges 21:2. 4. The torrid Clime Smote on him s. 
besides MILT. 6. Because thou s. longedst after thy 
fathers house Gen. 31:30, 7. A shameless wight, 
S. given to revel and ungodly glee BYRON. 

Soredi- (sdri-di), comb. form of SoREDIUM, 
as in Sore'dial a., of the nature of, pertain- 
ing to, a soredium ; Sore-diate a., bearing or 
characterized by the presence of soredia; 
Soredi(i)ferous a., bearing soredia; caused 
by producing soredia; etc, 

lSoredium (sóri:dijm). Pl. -ia. 1829. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. oopós a heap.] Bot. A thallus- 
bud or cell in lichens. Usu. in pl. 

So-re-head, a. and sb, 1862. [See SORE g.! 
II. I.] A. adj. Irritable or out of temper 
‘like a bear with a sore head’; discontented, 
dissatisfied. B. sb. U.S. political slang. A 
dissatisfied or disappointed politician 1862. 

Sorely (só*1li, adv. (OE. sdrliée; see 
Sore a. and -LY'.] In a manner involving 
pain, grief, distress, or oppression; hardly, 
severely (chiefly with words expressinginjury, 
evil, or want) greatly, highly. 

Sorghum (s@-gim). Also tsorgum, 
1597. [- mod. L. sorghum - It. sorgo, perh. s= 
Rom. *syricum (cf. med.L. sur(i)cum) Syrian 
(8c. gramen grass).] 1. a. The cereal plant 
known as Indian millet, Guinea-corn, durra, 
ete. (Andropogon sorghum, also called Holeus 
sorghum and Sorghum vulgare). b. The 
Chinese sugar-cane (Andropogon saccharatus). 
Usually Sweet s. 1859, 2. A genus of grasses 
belonging to the tribe Andropogonew and 
including the species mentioned above; also, 
with a and pl., a variety belonging to this 
genus 1842. 3, U.S. ^ kind of molasses made 
from sorghum-juice 1883. So So-rgho. 

lSorites (sóreitiz). 1551. [L. — Gr. 
owpelrns, f. cwpds heap.] 1. Logic. A series 
of propositions in which the predicate of each 
is the subject of the next, the conclusion 
being formed of the first subject and the 
last predicate. b. An instance of this type 
of syllogism. 1581. 

Inthe GOCLENIAN form, the subject of each pro- 
position. is the predicate of the next, the con- 
alusion being formed of the last subject and the 

rst predicate. 

„ transf. A series, chain, or accumulation of 
some thing or things 1664. 3, A sophistical 
argument turning on the definition of a 
heap’ 1768. 

1. The 8. can be resolved into as many simple 
syllogisms as there are middle terms between the 
5 and predicate of the conclusion 1838. 

lence Sori-tic, -al adjs. 

Sorn (sin) v. Sc. 1503. [t. SORREN.] 
Tl. trans. To exact ‘sorren’ from —1589. 
intr. To take up free quarters or exact main- 
tenance unjustifiably; to sponge upon 1575. 

o So-rner, a sponger 1449. 

Sororal (sóro*rül) a. 1654. f. L. soror 
sister + Ai. 1, By one's sister; on a 
Sister's side (rare). 2. That is a sister. LAMB. 
3. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a 
sister or sisters; sisterly 1854. 

Sororicide! (sdrg-risoid). 1656. [- L. 
Sororicida, 1. L. soror sister; see -CIDE 1.] One 
who kills his or her sister. 

Sororicide: (sdre-risoid). 1727. [- late L. 
Sororicidium, f. L. soror; see -OIDE 2.] The 
uin of killing one’s sister. Hence Soro-ri- 

a. 
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Sorority (sorori. 1532. [- med.L. 
sororitas, or f. L. soror + -ITy, after fraternity. 
Cf. Fr. tsororité.] 1. A body or company of 
women united for some common object, esp. 
for devotional purposes. 2. U.S. A women's 
society in a college or university 1900, 

Sororize (so-réreiz), v. rare. 1875. f. 
L. soror + Ax, after fraternize.] intr. To 
associate with a person or persons as a sister 
or sisters; to form a sisterly friendship. 

Sorosis (sóró"sis). 1831. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
copós à heap; see -OSIS.] 1. Bof. A spike or 
raceme converted into a fleshy fruit by the 
cohesion in a single mass of the ovaria and 
floral envelopes. 2. U.S. A woman's society 
or club. 

Sorrel (sorél) sb. late ME. [- OFr. 
sorele, surele (mod. dial. surelle), f. sur - Gmc. 
*süraz SOUR; see -EL.] 1. One or other of 
certain small perennial plants belonging to 
the genus Rumer, characterized by a sour 
taste, and to some extent cultivated for 
culinary purposes; esp. the common wild 
species, R. acetosa 1440. 2. The leaves of 
species of Rumez used in cookery or medicine, 
or as a salad; a decoction or drink made from 
one or other of these plants. late ME. 13. S. 
de boys, = WOODSORREL —1047. 4. With dis- 
tinguishing epithet: One or other of various 
plants of other genera in some way resembl- 
ing sorrel 1753. 5. pl. Species of sorrel; 
sorrel plants 1596. 6. Salt of s., binoxalate of 
potash 1800. 

4. S., Indian or red, Hibiscus sabdarifa 1804. 
Oxyria reniformis, Mountain 8, 1843, 

Comb.: s.-tree, the sour-wood or elk-tree of N. 
America, Ozydendron arboreum. 

Sorrel (0 rel), a. and sb. late ME. [- 
OFr. sorel adj., f. sor yellowish — Frankish 
*saur dry; see -EL. So med.L. sorellus 
(XII). A. adj. Of a bright chestnut colour; 
reddish brown 1469. 

Behind him there were horses, red, s., and white 
BIBLE (1884) Zech. 1:8. 

B. sb. 1. A horse of a bright chestnut colour; 
also as the name of a horse. late ME. 2. A 
buck in its third year. Now Obs. or Arch. 
1486. 3. A sorrel or reddish-brown colour 
1530, 

Sorren (seron) Sc. and Ir. Now Hist. 
ME. [- obs. Ir. sorthan, ‘free quarters, 
living at free expense’. Cf. SORN v.] A ser- 
vice formerly required of vassals in Scotland 
and Ireland, consisting in giving hospitality 
to the superior or his men; a sum of money or 
other contribution given in lieu of this. 

Sorrow (soro», sb. [OE. sorh, sorg = 
OFris. *sorge, OS. sorga (Du. zorg), OHG. 
sor(a)ga (G. sorge), ON. sorg, Goth. saurga; 
Gmc., of unkn. origin.) 1. Distress of mind 
caused by loss, suffering, disappointment, 
ete.; grief, deep sadness or regret; also, that 
which causes grief or melancholy; affliction, 
trouble. Occas. personified. 2. With a and 
pl. An instance or cause of grief or sadness; 
an affliction or trouble OE. b. Applied to 
persons 1637. 3. In phrases of imprecation 
or emphasis ME. 4. The outward expression 
of grief; lamentation, mourning; poet., tears 
ME. 

1. A countenance more in s. then in anger SHAKS, 
§.,. the mother and daughter of melancholy BUR- 
TON. 2. When sorrowes come, they come not 
single spies, But in Battaliaes Suaks. The Man of. 
Sorrows, Jesus Christ (after Isa. 53:3). 3. S. on 
thee, and all the packe of you SHAKS. 4. She 
nothing said but,..wept a rain Of sorrows at his 


‘EATS. 
Lenk. as s.-blinded, - bound, -laden, etc. Hence 


So'rrowless a. free from s. A 

Sorrow (so-ro%), v. [OE. sorgian; cf. OS. 
sorgon, OHG. sorgén (Du. zorgen, G. sorgen), 
beside ON. syrgja and Goth. saurgan; GMC., 
f. the sb.] 1. inir. To feel sorrow or sadness; 
to regret or grieve; also, to exhibit signs of 
grief, to mourn. 2. frans. To think of with 
sorrow; to feel sorrow on account of; to 
lament ME. 3. To give pain to; to grieve, 
make sorrowtul ME. 

1. The miserable change..Lament mor s. at 
SHAKs. I shall. So send them forth, though 
sorrowing, yet in peace MILT. 2. The redde rose 
waxed.. Sale when the vyrgyn sorowed the dethe 
of her sonne 1450. 3. The bitterness of her tone 
sorrowed him 1890. Hence So-rrower, one who 


;a mourner. 
Sorrowful (s¢-röfül), a. (OE. sorhful, of 
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Gmc. range; see SORROW sb., -FUL.] 1. Full of 
or oppressed by sorrow or grief; sorrow- 
laden, grieved. Also absol. (chiefly pl.). 2. 
Indicative or expressive of sorrow or grief 
ME. 3. Distressing, lamentable, doleful OE. 
4. quasi- adv. Sorrowfully. late ME. 

1. I rent my holy garmentes, and. .sat me downe 
soroufull & heuy COVERDALE 1 Esdras 8:71. 2. 
Sorowfull blacke apparell 1565. 3. Sounds and 
odours, 8. Because they once were sweet SHELLEY. 
Hence So- rrowful- ly adv., -ness. 

Sorry (sori), a. (OE. sdrig = OS., OHG. 
sérag (G. dial. sérich) :- W. Gmo; *saira3-, 13-5 
f. *sairaz SORE sb.'; see -Y'. The change of 
ā to 6 and subsequent shortening have given 
the word an apparent connection with un- 
related Sorrow sb.] 1. Pained at heart; 
distressed or sad; full of grief or sorrow. 
(In later use freq. expressing mere sympathy 
or apology, as in the phrase ‘I’m sorry’.) 12. 
Expressive or suggestive of distress or sorrow 
—1507. 13. Causing distress or sorrow; pain- 
ful, grievous, dismal—1605. 4. Vile, wretched, 
mean, poor; of little account or value ME. 

1. No soryer man in erth may dwel Than I 1430. 
T do not wonder that they ares. BURKE. 2. A sory 
song we myght all synge CHAUCER. 3. This is à 
s. sight SHAKs. 4. One s. room in a miserable 
tavern 1716. One man, with a couple of s. horses 
HUME. The baron..grew fat and wanton, and 
a s. brute EMERSON. Hence Sorrrily adv. 
So'rriness (now rare). So-rryish d. somewhat s. 

TSort, sb. ME. I- (O)Fr. sort or L. sors, 
sort-, lot, share, fortune, etc.] Lot, fate, 
destiny; share, portion —1606. 

Partis not to thee, nethir s., in this word WYOLIF 
Acts 8:21. Make a Lott'ry, And by deuice let 
2 Aiax draw The s. to fight with Hector 
SHAKS. 

Sort (siat), sb.* late ME. I- (O)Fr. sorle = 
It. sorta :- Rom. *sorta, alt. of L. sors, sort- 
wooden voting tablet, lot, share, condition, 
(late) rank (AL. sorta sort, kind)] I. A 
(definite or specified) kind, species, variety, 
or description of persons or things. 1. Pre- 
ceded by of. 2. Followed by of: A particular 
kind, etc., of thing(s or person(s 1520. 
b. Used collectively, after kind of (see KIND 
sb. II) esp. with these or those 1551. 3, ellipt. or 
absol. a. A particular class, order, or rank of 
persons 1529; a kind, variety, etc., of thing(s 
1523. b. Z'ypog. One or other of the characters 
or letters in a fount of type. Usu. in pl, 1668. 
14. Without article: Rank, class. MIUT. 

1. Of a (certain) s., of a certain kind, etc.; The 
moment a topic of that solemn s, is started 1787. 
Of (various) sorts; Plays of all sorts ADDISON. TOf 
s., of (high) quality or rank; Persons of good S. and 
Credit DE For. Of a s., of the same kind or de. 
ena (now dial.), Of sorts: (a) of different or 
various kinds (now rare); They [sc. bees] haue a 
King, and Officers of sorts SHAKS; (b) collog. of a 
kind which is not very ee ee rather poor. 
Something of the 8., something similar to that pre- 
viously indicated, mentioned or specified. Nothing 
of the ., no such thing. 2. A fair specimen of the s. 
of letter they ought not to write TROLLOPE. All 
sorts of (things or persons) = things or persons of 
all kinds or descriptions. All sorts of Ven'son 
DRYDEN. A s. of = something in the nature of. 
So a (or some) s. ofa... In a s. of way, imperfectly, 
No s. of.., used as an emphatic neg. phrase to 
denote the complete absence of anything of the 
kind specified. That or this s. of thing, used to 
denote in a general way a thing, quality, etc., of a 
like or similar nature to that specified. b. These s. 
of details gave my poor father great delight 1798. 
Such s. of questions..are not merely innocent 
subtleties SYD. SMITH. 3. a. All sorts and con- 
ditions that stood by..bore witness to the 
prophecy BROWNING. There's a shop of all sorts, 
that sells every thing Hoop. Phr. A (bad, good, 
ete.) s., applied to a single person. (collog.). Out of 
sorts: (a) not in the normal condition of good 
health or spirits; slightly unwell; (b) tout of or 
without certain kinds of articles or goods (rare). 

II. ti. A number of persons associated to- 
gether in some way; a band, company, 
group, or set of persons (or animals) —1612. 
2. A (great, good, etc.) number or lot of 
persons or things; a considerable body or 
quantity; a multitude. Now dial. 1475. 13. 
A (great, ete.) part or portion of a number of 
persons or things 1669. 

1. In s., in a body or company. 2. See what a s. 
of rebels are in arms MIDDLETON. 

III. Manner, method, or way. arch. 1. In 
phrases with in 1533, 2. After this, what, eto., 
s., after a (. .) s. 1561. 

1. Phr. In this, that, such, (the) like, what, etc., 8. 
(now arch.) In good, honest, etc. s. (now rare). In 
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some or a 8., in a certain undefined or unknown way; 
to some extent or degree. {Jn no s., in no way, to 
no extent, not at all. 2. Captain Dampmartin. . 
who loves the Reign of Liberty, after à s. CARLYLE. 

Sort (sont), v. ME. [- OFr. sortir or L. 
sortiri divide or obtain by lot, f. sors, sort- 
(see prec.); later f. the sb., or aphetic f. 
ASSORT.] I. t1. trans. To allot, apportion, or 
assign —1599. tb. To dispose, ordain, order 
(events). Also absol. (rare). —1596. 12. To 
arrive at, attain to, result in, or reach (an 
effect, end, eto.) 1656. 13. intr. Of events, 
ete.: To come about, to fall or turn out, in a 
certain way or with a certain result 1653. +b. 
To come to effect; to be successful (rare) 
—1620. +4. a. To come or attain 1 an end, 
conclusion, effect, etc. —1659. b. To end in 
coming or leading to a specified result —1024. 
C. To fall to a person as a right or duty (rare) 
1677. 5. trans. To answer or correspond to, 
to befit or suit. Now rare. 1587. 

3. The Experiment sorted in this Manner BACON. 
b. It was tried in a Blowne Bladder. .and it sorted 
not BACON. 5. Well sorting your high place 1587. 

II. 1. trans. To arrange (things, etc.) accord. 
ing to kind or quality, or after some settled 
order or system; to classify; to assort. Also 
absol. ME. tb. To separate or distinguish 
(from something else). rare. —1599. 2. To place 
in a class or sort; to give a place to; to 
classify 1486. 3. With out: To take out, re- 
move, or separate (certain sorts from others) 
1534. b. To choose or select in this way. Now 
rare or Obs. 1553. c. To arrange according to 
sort 1713. 4. refi. a. To form sets or groups 
by some process of combination or separation 
1570. b. To associate or consort with another 
or others. Now dial. 1579. 5. To adapt, to 
fit, to make conformable to or with some 
thing or person. Now rare or Obs. 1561. +6. 
To choose or select (time, opportunity, etc.) 
as fitting or suitable -1634. +b. To choose (a 
thing or person) from others —1038. 7. Sc. and. 
north, a. (Also with up.) To arrange or put 
in order; to put to rights in some respect 1816. 
b. To deal effectively with (a person) by way 
of punishment, repression, ete. 1815. 

1. Wee have sorted what papers I could at pres- 
ent find 1684, 2. A bony, yellow, crab-like hand 
„easy to s. with the square gaunt face GEO. 
EIIO T. 3. They will s. out the good from the evil 
BURKE. 5. My will is something sorted with his 
wish SHAKS. 6. 1 Hen. VI, U. iii. 27. b. Rom. & 
Jul. IV. ii, 34, 7. b. Bid them bring up the 
prisoner—I trow I'll s. him SCOTT. 

III. 1. intr. To fit, suit, or agree; to be in 
harmony or conformity. Now arch. 1590. tb. 
Without const.: To be fitting; to accord; to 
be in place, to exist —1667. 2. To associate, 
consort, go in company with others or together. 
Also with among and without const. Now 
rare or dial. 1592. 

1. For diff’rent styles with diff'rent subjects s. 
POPE. b. Among unequals what societie Can s., 
what harmonie or true delight? MILT. 2. A 
company, with whom I may not s., Approaches 
Cary. Hence +So:rtable a. suitable or appropri- 
ate; of a cargo, properly assorted. }+So-rtance, 


agreement, correspondence. Sortment, the 
action or process of sorting; an assortment. 
Sorter (sóitei) 1554. [f. prec. + R.] 


One who sorts, arranges, selects, or classifies; 
1700 a wool-sorter. b. spec. A letter-sorter 
1700. 

Sortie (sd-ati). 1795. U- Fr. sortie, fem. pa. 
pple. of sortir go out.] 1. A dash or sally by a 
besieged garrison. Freq. in phr. fo make a s. 
ion A sally-port. b. An outlet (of a river). 
1848. 

Sortilege (s9-atiléd3). late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
sortilège med. L. sortilegium sorcery, divina- 
tion, f. L. sortilegus sorcerer, diviner, f. L. 
sors, sort. (SORT sb.*) + legere choose.) 1. 
Divination by lots; fsorcery, magic, witch- 
craft. 2. An act of this 1600. 

2. A woman infamous for sortileges and for 
witeheries Scorr. Hence 1Sortile-gious a. of the 
nature of, relating to, or connected with s. 
So-rtileger, a diviner, fortune-teller. So-rtilegy, 
sortilege. 

Sortition (soati-fon). 1597. - L. sortitio, 
-on-, f. pa. ppl. stem of sortiri; see SORT v., 
-I0N.] 1. The casting or drawing of lots; 
selection, choice, or determination by lot. 
2. With a and pl. An act or instance of de- 

by lot 1634. 

Sorus (s6°-ris). Pl. sori (se. rei). 1832. 

[mod. L. — Gr. cwpós a heap.) 1. Bot. A 
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cluster of capsules or spore-cases on the 
under surface of fern-leaves. 2. A similar 
formation in alge, lichens, or fungi 1842. 

SOS (eis, des). 1910. [Arbitrary]. A 
wireless code-signal of extreme distress, used 
esp. by ships at sea. Also transf. 

So so, so-so (sō"-sō"), adv. and a. 1530. 
[So adv.] A. adv. In an indifferent, mediocre, 
or passable manner or degree; indifferently, 
not quite satisfactorily. 

Clo, Art rich? Will. Faith sir, so, so Saks. He 
„said he had been but so so 1820. 

B. adj. 1. Indifferent, mediocre, of middling 
quality; neither very good nor very bad, but 
usu, inclining towards bad 1542. 2. Of persons 
1592. 

1, Your white or Clarret Is but so so; he cares not 
greatly for it 1616. As in some Irish houses, where 
things are so so, One gammon of bacon hangs up 
for a show GOLDSM. attrib, You will. make 
but a so so Figure, as. .a Husband 1767. 2. Mrs. 
Harris—a so-so sort of woman 1775. Hence 
So-so--ish a. 

Soss, sh. Now dial. 1691. [perh. imitative 
of the sound of lapping.| 1. A sloppy mess or 
mixture; a dish of food having this charac- 
ter. 2, A sloven 1611. 

Soss (sos), sb.* Chiefly dial. 1718. [imit.] 
1. The sound made by a heavy, soft body fall- 
ing upon or otherwise coming into contact 
with a surface; a heavy, awkward fall. 
Chiefly in the phr. with a s. 2. The sound 
made by impact upon water 1885. 

Soss, v. Now dial. and Sc. 1711. [Cf. 
prec.] t1. trans. To put up so as to rest softly. 
Swirr. 12. intr. To move gently; to lounge 
—1723. 3. To fall with a thud or heavy impact 
1789. 4. trans. To throw heavily 1855. So 
Soss adv. with à heavy fall or dull thud. 

Sostenuto (sosténü-to), a. Abbrev. sost. 
1724. [It., pa. pple. of sostenere SUSTAIN v.] 
1. Of music: To be sung or played in a sus- 
tained manner. 2. Marked or characterized 
by being sustained or held on 1835, 

Sot (sot), sb. and a. [Late OE. sott- med. L. 
sottus (C800), of unkn. origin; reinforced from 
(O)Fr. sot.) A. sb. fl. A foolish or stupid 
person; à blockhead, dolt 1745. 2. One who 
dulls or stupefies himself with drinking; à 
soaker 1592, 

1. The one is ever. . a s., an ideot for any use that 
mankind can make of him MILT. 2. A s., a beast, 
benumbed and stupefied by excess BERKELEY. 
Hence +So-ttery, a piece of foolishness or folly. 

B. adj. Foolish, stupid —1648. 

Sot (sot), v. late ME. If. prec., or aphetie f. 
Assot.] 1. (rans. ta. To render foolish or 
doltish; to besot —1700. b. With away. To 
waste. or squander by sottish conduct 1746. 
2. intr. To play the sot; to drink to excess; to 
soak 1633. 

1. b. I must. have destroyed my health and 
faculties by sotting away the evenings CHESTERF. 
2. Writers that s. over beer 1815. So So-tted ppl. 
a. rendered sottish or stupid; besotted. 

Sotadean (stadt un), a. and sb. 1774. f. L 
Sotadeus, f. Sotades; see next.) = SOTADIC a. 

Sotadic (sotw-dik), sb. and a. 1645, [- L. 
Sotadicus, f. Sotades, Gr. Zorábns] A. sb, 1. A 
satire after the manner of Sotades, an ancient 
Greek poet noted for the coarseness and 
scurrility of his writings. 2. Pros. A catalectic 
tetrameter composed of ionics a majore 1830. 
B. adj. 1. Characterized by a coarseness or 
seurrility like that of Sotades 1716. 2. 
Palindromic 1814. 3. Pros. (see A. 2.) 1830. 

Soteriology (sotrrio-lódsi). 1864. [f. Gr. 
cormpía salvation + -LoGv.] Theol. The doc- 
trine of salvation. Hence Sote:riolo-gical 
a. of or pertaining to s. or salvation. 

Sothiac (sõ"-piăk), a. 1834. - Fr. sothiaque, 
f. as next + -aque A0. = next, So Sothi-a- 
cal a. 

Sothic (so-pik, só*-pik), a. 1828. [f. Gr. 
Z6%s, an Egyptian name of Sirius, the dog- 
star; see -Ic.] 1. S. cycle or period, a period of 
1460 full years, containing 1461 of the ancient 
Egyptian ordinary years. 2. S. year, a year 
of 365} days, in contrast to the ordinary 
Egyptian year of 365 days 1828. 

lSotnia (sọ-tniă). 1863. [Russ. solnya 
hundred, f. sto (gen. pl. sot), related to Skr. 
catam, L. centum, OE. hund.] A squadron of 
Cossack cavalry. So ||So-tnik, a commander 
of a s.; a local Cossack official 1799. 
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Sottise (sotiz). 1073. [Fr. f. sot Sor d.] A 
silly remark or saying; a foolish action. 

Sottish (sotif) a. 1566. [f. Sor sb. + 
-ISH'.] fl. Foolish, doltish, stupid 1796. 2. 
Given to, characterized or affected by, 
excessive drinking or coarse self-indulgence 
1632. 

1. How ignorant those s. pretenders to astrology 
are in their own concerns SWIFT. 2. His face was 
sallow and s. 1871. Hence So'ttish-ly adv., 
ness. 

Sotto voce (soto vàó-tfe), adv., a., and sb. 
1737. [It. sotto under + voce voice.) 1. In a 
subdued or low voice. 2. fig. Quietly, private- 
ly. Scorr. 3. as adj. Uttered, ete., in an 
undertone 1809, 4. as sb, A remark made in 
an undertone 1808. 

Sou (si). 1556. [Fr., sing. form deduced 
from sous, tsoux, pl. of OFr. sout :— solidus 
(sc. nummus coin), subst. use of L. solidus 
Soup a.; see SOLIDUS.] A French coin, 
formerly the twentieth part of a livre, now 
used to designate the flve-centime piece. 

\\Soubise (subiz). 1770. [From Charles de 
Rohan Soubise (1715-1787), French general 
and courtier.) fl. A kind of cravat. 2. A 
kind of onion-sauce. (Often in Fr. form 
Sauce S.) 1822. 

Soubrette (subret). 175: 
soubreto, fem. of soubret coy, f. soubra (Pr. 
sobrar - L. superare be above).] 1. Theatr, 
A maidservant or lady's maid as a character 
in a play or opera, usually one of a pert, 
coquettish, or intriguing characte an 
actress or singer taking such a part. 2. A 
lady's maid; a maidservant 1824, 

\Soubriquet (sü-brikë', |jswbrike), sb. 1818. 
Fr., older var. of sobriquet.) = SOBRIQUET. 

[Soucar (sau-kAa), 1785. [- Urdu (Hindi) 
sühükür great merchant.) A Hindu banker 
or moneylender. 

The Indian Sowcar has. .a notoriety hardly sur- 
paved by that of the European Jew 1883. Hence 

jou-caring, moneylending. 

Souchong (sun). 1700. [- Chinese stao 
chung (Cantonese siu chung) small sort.] One 
of the finer varieties of black tea. 

Soudan, Sudan (sudi-n). 1875. [Arab. 
sidan, pl. of aswad black.) The part of Africa 
lying between the Sahara and the Equator, 
Hence Soudane'se sb. an inhabitant of the S. 
(also as pl.); adj. of or pertaining to the S. 

liSouffle (sufl'). 1879. [Fr.] Path. A mur- 
muring or breathing sound. 

Soufflé (si-fid', sufle), sb. and a. 1813. 
Fr., pa. pple. of souffler - L. suflare, f. sub 
under + flare blow.) A. sb. A light dish, 
either sweet or savoury, made by mixing 
materials with white of egg beaten up to a 
froth, and heating the mixture in an oven 
until it puffs up. B. adj. Of ceramic ware: 
Having liquid colour applied by means of 
blowing 1878. 

Souffleur (suflór) [Fr., f souffler blow.] 
A prompter. 

Sough (sau, spf, Sc. sux), sb.’ [Late ME. 
swo(u)gh, swow, f. swoghe, OE. swogan; see 
SovGH v.] 1. A rushing or murmuring 
sound as of wind, water, or the like, esp. 
one of a gentle or soothing nature. 2. A deep 
sigh or breath. late ME. 3. A rumour; à re 
port 1716. 

1. Pinewood's steady sugh WORDSW. 2. From 
the loch would come the s. of a porpoise 1885. 3. 
There was a s, in the country about it SCOTT. 

Phr. To keep a calm (or quiet) s., to say little or 
nothing, to keep quiet (Sc.). ` 

Sough (svf), sb.* ME. [Of unkn. origin! 
1. A boggy or swampy place; a small pool. 
2. A drain, sewer, trench 1440. 3. An adit ofa 
mine 1619. eh 

Sough (sau, spf, Sc. sux), v. [OE. swogan ~ 
OS. swógan resound, rel. to OE. swègan 
sound, Goth. ga-, uf|swogian, swogatjan, 
swégnjan sigh (see Swoon v.).] 1. infr. To 
make a rushing, rustling, or murmuring 
sound. 2. To draw the breath heavily oF 
noisily; to sigh deeply 1475. b. With away: 
To breathe one's last. dial. 1816. 3. trans. n. 
To hum (a tune) 1711. b. To utter in a sig? 
ing or whining tone 1816. in 
1. The wind soughed through the. branches. 
long monotonous swell 1884. 3) 

Sough (snf), v. 1688. [f. Sovan shj 
1. trans. a. To face or build up (a ditch) w 
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stone, etc. b. To make drains in (land); to 
drain by constructing proper channels. 
Also absol. 2. intr. To reach, or get into, a 
sough 1898. 

Sought (sot), ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. of 
SEEK v.] That is, or has been, searched for, 
desired, eto. 

Soul (só*l), sb. [OE. sawol, sdw(e)l = Goth. 
saiwala, corresp. to OFris. séle, OS. séola 
ie, OHG. sé(u)la (G. seele) :- Gmc. 
corresp. formally to Gr. alddos 
quick-moving, easily moved (:= *saiwolos).] 
I. tl. The principle of life in man or animals; 
animate existence —1697. 2. The principle of 
thought and action in man, commonly re- 
garded as an entity distinct from the body; 
the spiritual part of man in contrast to the 
purely physical. Also occas., an analogous 
principle in animals. Freq. in connection 
with or in contrast to body. OE. 3. a. The 
seat of the emotions, feelings, or sentiments; 
the emotional part of man’s nature OE. b. 
Intellectual or spiritual power; high develop- 
ment of the mental faculties 1604. 4. Metaph. 
The vital, sensitive, or rational principle in 
plants, animals, or human beings. Freq. dis- 
tinguished as vegetative, sensitive, and rational 
or reasonable. ME. 5. fig. Applied to persons: 
a. As a term of endearment or adoration 1581. 
b. The personification of some quality 1605. 
c. The inspirer or leader of some business, 
cause, movement, etc. 1662. 6, fig. Of things: 
8. The essential or animating part, element, 
or feature of something 1596. b. An element, 
principle, or trace of something 1599, c. The 
8. of the world [after L. anima mundi, Gr. 
iux?) toñ , the animating principle of the 
world, according to early philosophers 1600. 
d. The essential part or quality of a material 
thing 1658. 

1. pei hated I 
lyues, pat. pei mi 


iles, pat is to say, her bodely 
kepe hem in to lif euerlasting 
1450. 2. Who can tell yf that the sowle of man 
ascende, Or with the body of it dye? 1547. So 
much..as will hold s. and body together SCOTT. 
God is s., souls I and thou BROWNING. 3. a. Is it 
not strange that sheepes guts should hale soules 
out of men's bodies? SHAKS. Phr, Heart and s., 
with all one's energy and devotion; entirely. b. 
The mouse that..trusts to one poor hole, Can 
never be a mouse of any s. PoPE. From that 
moment he could not call his s. his own 1889. 
4. Shall wee rowze the night-Owle in a Catch, that 
wil drawe three soules out of one Weauer? 
Suaks. 5. a. Hang there like fruite, my soule, Till 
the Tree dye SHAKS, b. My brother. Was the s. of 
honour G0 psM. c. He was the author and the s. 
of the European coalition MACAULAY. 6. a. 
Breuitie is the Soule of Wit SHAKS. b. There is 
some soule of goodnesse in things euill SHAKS. c. 
The prophetick soule Of the wide world, dreaming 
on things to come SHAKS. d. The s. ofa ship is her 
engines 1890. 

II. 1. The spiritual part of man considered 
in its moral aspect or in relation to God and 
His precepts OE. 2. The spiritual part of 
man regarded as surviving after death and as 
Susceptible of happiness or misery in a future 
State OE. 3. Used in various asseverative 
Phrases or as an exclam. late ME. 

1. I begin to think of setting things in order, 
Which I pray God enable me to put both as to s. 
and body Pepys. 2. Beseechinge him to have 
mereye on my sowle 1536. 3. By, for, on or upon 
(one’s) s., etc.; Vpon my Soule, a Lye; a wicked 
Lye Snaxs. 

II. 1. The disembodied spirit of a (de- 
ceased) person, regarded as a separate entity, 
and as invested with some amount of form 
and personality OE. 2. A person, an in- 
dividual; fa living thing. Chiefly in enumera- 
tion, or with every. ME. 3. Used with defining 
adj. to denote a person of a particular 
character or in respect of some quality; freq. 
with za touch of contempt, compassion, or 
familiarity 1519. 4. One in whom the 
Spiritual orintellectual qualities predominate 
(rare) 1814. 
al; It was beleved certenly that dead mens soules 

yd walke after they were buried 1560, Devilsand 
damned Souls in hell Fry in the fire with which 
they dwell 1683. 2. There were about three 
undred souls on board 1894, All alone, without 
as. to say a word to 1897. 3. For his errors, poor 
8.1 were venial 1811. 
+ In spec. or techn. uses. 1. The lungs of 
a goose. Now dial. 1530. 12. The bore of a 
pannon. (So Fr. l'âme d'un canon) -1669. 3. 
The sound-post of a violin 1838. 
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attrib. and Comb., as s.-concern(ment; s.-curer; 
s.adorning, -afflicting, -amazing, -conquering, 
awing, -searching adjs.; s.-benumbed, -blinded, 
Ut adjs.; also, fs. -ale, a dirge ale; 1s. chaplain, 
. Priest; S. pence, money subscribed by 
members of a guild to pay for s.-masses; }s.— 
priest, a priest having the special function of 
praying for the souls of the dead. 

Soul(sósl), v. late ME. If. the sb.] f1. trans. 
To endow or endue with a soul. Also jig. 
—1646. 2. intr. To go about collecting doles, 
properly on the eve of All Souls’ Day, 
Chiefly in the phr. to go a-souling. 1779. 

Sou bell. 1599. [f. SOUL sb, II. 2.] The 
passing-bell. 8. 

_ The great Soul Bell of St. Swithun’s was sobbing 
in_the winter wind 1893. 

Souled (só"1d), ppl. a. 1602. [f. SOUL sb. + 
-ED*.] As the second element of parasyn- 
thetic combs.: Endowed with a soul of a 
specified kind, as great-, high-, large-, mean-s. 


adjs. 

Soulful (sd"-Iftil), a. 1863. [f. SOUL sb. + 
-FUL 1.] 1. Full of soul or feeling; in recent 
use freq. affectedly or unduly esthetic or 
emotional. 2. Expresssive or indicative of 
deep feeling or emotion 1868. 

1, Who can be s. and an athlete? 1882. 

Soulish (sif), a. 1550. [f. SOUL sb. + 
-ISH'.] 1. = PsYOHICAL d. 2. 2. Soul-like 1581. 

Soulless (s6"-1,lés), a. 1553. [f. SOUL sb. + 
-LESS.] 1. Having no soul; from whom or 
which the soul has departed. 2. Of persons; 
Destitute of the noble qualities of the soul; 
lacking spirit, courage or elevation of mind 
or feeling 1587. b. Of the eyes: Lacking 
animation or' expression: dull 1835. 3. Of 
things, qualities, etc.: Characterized by a 
lack of animation, ardour, or vivacity; dull, 
insipid, uninteresting 1632. b. Of writings, 
etc.: Devoid of inspiration or feeling 1856. 

1. A brainlesse head and a soule-lesse body 1599. 
2. Trembling, and Soul-less half the Nation stood 
DE For. 3. I see things as they are, bleak and 
bare, and s. 1833. lence Sou-lless-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Soul-mass. Now Hist. or dial. 1450. [f. 
Sout sb. IT. 2 + Mass sb. 1] 1. A mass for the 
soul of a dead person 1488. 2. Soul-mass 
(Day), All Souls’ Day, 2 Nov. 1450. 

Sou-l-scot. Hist. 1670. [f. SOUL sb. II. 2 + 
Scor sb.*] A due paid on behalf of a deceased. 
person to the church of the parish to which 
he belonged; a mortuary. 

Soul-shot. Hist. 1647. 
SHOT sb.] = prec. 

Sou-l-sick, a. 1598. [f. Sour sb.] 1. Of 
persons: a, Suffering from spiritual indis- 
position or depression. b. Sick at heart; 
deeply dejected 1609. 2. Characterized by 
dejection of spirit 1880. 

2. A soul-sick longing comes over us for the silent. 
heather hill 1899. So Sou-1-sickness. 

Soum (sum). Se. (Hist.) 1500. [app. iden- 
tical with Sum sb.] The amount of pasturage 
that will support one cow or a proportional 
number of sheep; the number of sheep or 
cattle so maintained. 

Sound (saund), sh. [OE. sund = ON. sund 
swimming, strait (Norw. sund swimming, 
swimming-bladder, strait, ferry, Sw., Da. 
sund strait) :- Gme. *sundam, f. *swum- 
*swem- Swi v.] I. t1. The action or power 
of swimming —ME. 2. The swimming bladder 
of certain fish, esp. of cod or sturgeon ME. 

2. This day dined. upon a fin of ling and some 
sounds PEPYS. 

II. A relatively narrow channel or stretch of 
water, esp. one between the mainland and an 
island, or connecting two large bodies of 
water; a strait. Also, an inlet of the sea. ME. 
b. The S., the strait between Denmark and 
Sweden which connects the Cattegat with the 
Baltic Sea 1633. 

Sound (saund),sb.* [ME sun, son, soun—AFr. 
sun, soun, (O)Fr. son :- L. sonus. The form 
with d appears xv, and is established Xv1.] 
1. The sensation produced in the organs of 
hearing when the surrounding air is set in 
vibration in such a way as to affect these; 
also, that which is or may be heard; the ex- 
ternal object of audition, or the property of 
bodies by which this is produced. 2. The 
particular auditory effect produced by a 
special cause ME. b. The distance or range 
over which the sound of something is heard. 


If. Sour sb. + 


SOUND 


In phr. in or within (the) s. of (something). 
1617. 3. A particular cause of auditory effect; 
an instance of the sensation resulting from 
this ME. 4. In restricted sense: The auditory 
effect produced by the operation of the human 
voice; utterance, speech, or one of the 
separate articulations of which this is com- 
posed ME. b. The audible articulation(s) 
corresponding to a letter, word, name, etc. 
late ME. c. Used with implication of rich- 
ness, euphony, or harmony 1553. fd. Im- 
port, significance —1719. e. Mere audible 
effect, without significance or real impor- 
tance 1605. 5. Fame or knowledge, report or 
rumour, news or tidings (of some thing or 
person). Obs. exc. arch. late ME. 

1. He loudly brayd with beastly yelling 8. 
SPENSER. Linnets fill the Woods with tuneful S. 
DRYDEN. 2. The sowne Of swarming Bees 
SPENSER. After s. of trumpets and silence made 
EVELYN. b. Whether he first sees light,, in s. of 
the swallowing sea M. ARNOLD. 3. Oft in the 
Winds is heard a plaintive S. Of melancholy 
Ghosts ADDISON., 4. Idle words,. . Unprofitable 
sounds SHAKS. b. The very s. of the name of a 
royal maiden ScoTT. c. Woordes that fill the 
mouthe and haue a s. with them 1558. e. A Tale 
Told by an Ideot, full of s. and fury, Signifying 
nothing SHAKS. 

attrib. and Comb., as s.-carrier, -wave; 8.-con- 
ducting, -producing adjs.; also s.-body Mus., the 
hollow part of a stringed instrument which 
strengthens its s.; -bow, the thickest part of a 
bell, against which the hammer strikes; -box, 
8.-body; in a gramophone, the box which carries 
the reproducing or recording stylus; -change 
Philol., the passage of one sound into another; so 
-law; -house, a marine alarm station from 
which audible alarms or signals are given in 
foggy weather; -proof a. (see PROOF a. 1 b). b. 
Denoting instruments, etc. for the recording of 
sound or the resulting record, as s. camera, record ; 
s.-film, a cinema film with audible dialogue, 
music, etc. 

Sound, sb.“ Now dial. late ME. [var., with 
parasitic d, of Swoon sb. Cf. SOUND v.*, 
SWOUND.] A swoon or fainting-fit. 

Sound (saund), sb.‘ 1584. [Partly f. SOUND. 
v.*; partly — Fr. sonde in same senses.) 1. An 
act of sounding with the lead; also fig., 
power of sounding or investigating (rare). 2. 
Surg. An instrument for probing parts of the 
body, usually long and slender and having a 
slightly enlarged end 1797. 

Sound (saund), a. [Early ME. sund, 
aphetic of isund, OE. gesund = OS. gisund. 
(Du. gezond), OHG. gisunt (G. gesund) = 
WGmoce. *5asunda.] I. 1. Of persons, animals, 
etc.: Free from disease, infirmity, or injury; 
having or enjoying bodily health; healthy, 
robust. Usu. predicative. Also absol. b.Said 
of appetite, health, etc. 1591. 2. Not affected. 
by disease, decay, orinjury ME. 3. Free from. 
damage, decay, or special defect; unim- 
paired, uninjured; in good condition or re- 
pair ME. b. Of air, liquor, or food; Not 
spoiled or vitinted in any way; hence, whole- 
some, good and strong 1460. c. Financially 
safe 1601. 4. a. Of things or substances: 
Solid, massive, compact. late ME. b. Of 
land: Dry in subsoil; not boggy or marshy. 
Now dial. 1523. 5. Of sleep, etc.: Deep, pro- 
found; unbroken or undisturbed, Hence with 
sleeper. 1548. 6. Of a solid, substantial, 
ample, or thorough nature or character 1565. 
b. Of blows, a beating, etc.: Dealt or given 
with force or severity 1607. 

1. They were known to be all s. and in good 
health DE For. Phr. As s. as a bell. b. Things un- 
savory to s. appetites 1591. 2. A s. heart is the 
life of the flesh: but enuie is the rotting of the 
bones BIBLE (Geneva) Prov. 0. A prince of. . 
sound intellectuals EVELYN. 3. Our men healthy, 
and our ships s. DE FOE. fig. My loue to thee is 8., 
sans cracke or flaw SHAKS, b. Some s. old ale, 
and a glass of stiff negus ScoTT. c. He lent his 
money..with s. securities and at usurious in- 
terest 1879. 4. A small Gothic e hewn. out 
of the s. and solid rock Scorr, 5. This sleepe is s. 
indeede SHAKS. 6. School-friendships are not 
always..permanent and s. COWPER. b. A s. rap 
on the pate 1607. 

II. 1. In full accordance with fact, reason, or 
good sense; free from error, fallacy, or logi- 
cal defect; good, strong, valid 1440. b. Theo- 
logically correct; orthodox 1575. fe. Of a 
book or writing: Accurate, correct —1700. 2. 
Of judgement, sense, etc.: Based on or 
characterized by well-grounded principles or 
good practical knowledge 1577. 3. Of persons, 
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disposition, etc.: Morally good; honest, 
straightforward 1580. b. Sincere, true; trusty, 
loyal1581. c. Having a healthy national or 
moral tone 1822. 4. Of persons: Orthodox, 
esp. in regard to religious belief 1526. 5. Of 
sober or solid judgement; well-grounded in 
principles or knowledge; thoroughly versed 
and reliable 1615. 

1. Remarks..as s. as they are acute and in- 
genious BURKE. Their..theory, s. or unsound, 
was..complete and coherent MACAULAY. b. He 
ordinarily preach'd s. doctrine EVELYN. 2. It is a 
Maxim of the soundest Sense 1718. 4. He came 
from Scotland s. as a bell on the five points of 
Calvinism 1874, 5. As s. in iudgement as ripe in 
experience 1615, Hence Sou-nd-ly adv. late ME., 
-ness late ME. 

Comob., as 8.-headed, -hearted, -minded, adjs. 

Sound (saund), adv. late ME. [f. prec.] 
Soundly. 

So s. he slept, that nought mought him awake 
SPENSER. S. (asleep), fast asleep. 

Comb., as 8.-judging, -thinking, adjs. 

Sound (saund), v. IME. sune, sone, soune — 
AFr. suner, OFr. soner (mod. sonner) i= L. 
sonare, t. sonus; see SOUND sb. ] I. intr. 1. Of 
things: To make or emit a sound. b. To 
resound; to be filled with sound ME. c. Of 
instruments: To give a call to arms, battle, 
ete. 1705. 2. Of persons: To make a sound by 
blowing, or playing upon, some instrument. 
late ME. 3. To strike the ears, to be heard, 
as a sound. late ME. b. To be mentioned or 
spoken of 1635, 4. To convey a certain im- 
pression or idea by the sound; to appear to 
have a certain signification when heard (or 
read).late ME. 15. To have a suggestion or 
touch of, a tendency towards, some con- 
nection or association with, a specified thing 
—1661. 6. To 8. in damages, in legal use, to be 
concerned only with damages 1780. 

1. The Trumpet alwaies sounding when the meat 
was carried up 1662. b. The street sounds to the 
soldiers’ tread 1896. c. The trumpets sounded to 
horse DE For. 3. I hear the far-off Curfeu s. MILT. 
As if the words of an oracle sounded in his ears 
Scorr, b. Wherever I went my name sounded 
DISRAELI. 4. I tell you ‘twill s. harshly in her 
eares SHAKS. 5. I promise you that this matter 
sowndeth moche to your dishonour 1530, 

IL. trans. 1. To cause (an instrument, etc.) to 
make a sound; to blow, strike, or play on ME. 
2. To utter in an audible tone; to pronounce 
or repeat. Sometimes implying loudness of 
tone. ME. tb. To express in words (rare). 
—1592. c. To utter or pronounce in a certain 
way 1542, 3. To give intimation of, a signal 
or order for (something) by the sound of a 
trumpet, drum, etc.; to announce, order, or 
direct by such means 1508. b. To blow (a 
blast) 1800. 4. To declare, announce, pro- 
claim; to make known or famous; to cele- 
brate.late ME. t5. Of words: To signify or 
mean; to import or imply —1671. 6. To ex- 
amine (a person) by auseultation 1887. 

1. Or say we s. The trump of liberty GRAY. 2. 
Hearing these tearmes of hell and eternall, so 
often souned in our eares 1593. b. No words can 
that woes s. SHAKS. 3. The besieged sounded a 
retreat 1734. 4. To him The Sabbath bell sounds 


peace 1804. 

Sound (saund), v.* ME. - (O) Fr. sonder, 
corresp. to Sp., Pg. sondar use the sounding- 
lead — Rom. subundare, f. L. sub SUB- + 
unda wave.] tfl. intr. To sink in, penetrate, 
pierce. late ME. 2. Naut. To employ the 
line and lead, or other means, in order to 
ascertain the depth of the sea, a channel, ete., 
or the nature of the bottom 1485. b. fig. To 
make inquiry or investigation 1793. 3. a. 
Of the lead: To go down; to touch bottom 
1610. b. Of a whale: To go deep under water; 
to dive 1839. 4. trans. To investigate (water, 
etc.) by the use of the line and lead or other 
means, in order to ascertain the depth or the 
quality of the bottom; to measure or examine 
in some way resembling this 1460. b. To 
measure (depth) in this way 1628. 5. In fig. 
contexts: To measure, or ascertain, as by 
sounding 1589. 6. To examine or question 
(a person) in an indirect manner 1575. b. To 
investigate (a matter, a person's views, etc.), 
esp. by cautious or indirect questioning; to 
make trialofin this way 1579. 17. To under- 
stand; to fathom —1655. 8. Surg. To examine 
by means of a sound, esp. for the stone; tto 
probe 1597. 

2. There sounding with our plummet, sand of 
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Amber stuck thereto 1617. Men went overboard 
with poles in their hands, sounding..for deeper 
water DE FOE. b. His thoughts. had sounded 
into the depths of his own nature CARLYLE. 3. a. 
And deeper then did euer Plummet s. Ile drowne 
my booke SHAKS. b. The whale suddenly dis- 
appears; he has ‘sounded’ 1839. 4. It is so deepe 
in some places that it cannot be sounded 1604. 
5. He. .sounded the depth of my character 1824. 
6. It is better to s. a person. a farre off, then to 
fal vppon the pointe at first BACON. Hence 
Sou-ndable a. (rare) of the sea, capable of being 
sounded. +Sou-ndage, a due paid for the taking 
of soundings. Sou'nder' an apparatus for 
sounding the sea. 

Sound v. Now dial. late ME. [Cf. SOUND 
sb.] Variant of Swoon v. 

Sou-nd-board. 1500. [SOUND sb.*] 1. A 
thin board or plate of wood forming part of a 
musical instrument and placed in such a 
position as to strengthen or increase its 
sound. 2, = SOUNDING-BOARD 1. 1766. 

1. As in an Organ from one blast of wind To 
many a row of Pipes the s. breaths MILT. 

Sounder! (sau:ndoi) late ME. [- OFr. 
sundre, (also mod. dial.) sonre, of Gme. 
origin.] A herd of wild swine. 

Sounder? (sau-ndoz). 1591. [f. SOUND v. 
+ -ER.!] 1. One who causes or utters a sound 
or sounds; one who causes something, esp. an 
instrument, to sound. 2. A telegraphic de- 
vice which enables the communications or 
signals to be read by sound 1860. b. A 
telegraphist who operates or has experience 
with this 1887. 3. A device which gives a 
signal, etc., by sounding; also, the signal so 
given 1884. 

Sou-nd-hole. 1011. [SOUND sb.*) 1. Mus. 
Either of the curvilinear openings in the belly 
of a stringed instrument, one on each side of 
the bridge. 2. Arch. An opening in a tower 
or belfry 1848. 

Sounding (sau-ndin), vbl. sh.! late ME. 
[f. SOUND v.! + Ndl.] 1. The fact of giving 
out a sound or sounds, or the power of doing 
this; the sound produced by something. 2. 
Vocal utterance or pronunciation; resonant 
or sonorous quality of this. late ME. 3. The 
(or an) act of causing a trumpet, bell, ete., to 
sound; the blowing of a bugle or trumpet, esp. 
as a signal 1523. 4, The action of examining 
by percussion; spec. auscultation 1883. 

1. A blast so hye, That made an eckow in the ayer 
and sowning through the sky 1557. 

Comb.: S.-post, = SOUND-POST. 

Sounding (sau-ndin), vbl. sb. ME. If. 
SOUND v.* + -ING'.] 1. The action of sounding 
or ascertaining the depth of water by means 
of the line and lead; an instance of this. b. 
fig. Investigation 1592. 2. A place or position 
at sea whereitis possible to reach the bottom. 
with the ordinary deep-sea lead. Chiefly pl. 
late ME. tb. spec. with the. Such places in 
the mouth of the English Channel 1660. 3. pl. 
The depths of water in the sea or (rarely) in a 
river, ascertained by sounding with the line 
and lead; also, the entries in a log-book, etc., 
giving these, together with particulars of the 
nature of the bottom reached by the lead 
1570. 4. Surg. The action of examining with a 
sound or probe 1597. 5. attrib., chiefly in 
sense 1, as s.-machine, -plumb, -plummet 1555. 

2. We were soon out of soundings, and well into 
the Bay of Biscay MARRYAT. 

Sounding (sau-ndin), ppl. a. ME. It. 
SOUND v.! + -ING*] 1. Having a sound; 
causing, emitting, producing a sound or 
sounds, esp. of a loud character; resonant, 
Sonorous; reverberant. 2. Of language, 
names, titles, etc.: Having a full, rich, orim- 
posing sound; high-sounding, pompous, 
bombastic 1683. 

1. The s. cataract Haunted me WorDsw. 2. The 
orator has been apt to. .deal in s, commonplaces 


1888. 

Sou-nding-board. 1766. [SOUNDING vbl. 
3b.] 1. A board or screen placed over or be- 
hind a pulpit, etc., in such a manner as to 
reflect. the speaker's voice towards the 
audience. 2. Mus. = SOUND-BOARD 1. 1776, 

Sou-nding-lead. late ME. [SOUNDING vbl. 
sb.*] Naut. The lead or plummet attached to 
the sounding-line. 

Sou-nding-line. ME. [f. as prec.] Naut. 
A line used in sounding the depth of water; 
also, material forming this. 

Soundless (sau-ndlés), d. 1580. f. SOUND 
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v.*] That cannot be sounded; unfathomable, 
lit. and fig. 

Soundless (sau-ndlés), a.* 1601. [f. Sounp 
sb.*] 1. Having, making, etc., no sound; 
quiet, silent. 2. In which no sound is heard; 
still 1816. T i 

2. A s. waste, a trackless vacanc; 
so So adicar D Ad sae ee 

Sound- post. 1687. [f. SOUND sb. + Post 
sb.1] A small peg of wood fixed beneath the 
bridge of a violin or similar instrument, sery- 
ing as a support for the belly and as a con- 
necting part between this and the back. 

Soup (sup), sb. 1653. [- (O)Fr. soupe (i) 
sop, (ii) broth poured on slices of bread : 
late L. suppa (Oribasius), f. *suppare soak, of 
Gmc. origin; ef. Sop sb., SUP v. ] 1. A liquid 
food prepared by boiling, usually consisting 
of an extract of meat with other ingredients 
and seasoning. 2. collog. or slang. a. Briefs 
for prosecutions given to members of the Bar 
at Quarter Sessions or other courts; the fees 
attaching to such briefs. Also in pl. 1856. b. 
In the s., in a difficulty. orig. U.S. 1889. 

Comb.: s.-house, -kitchen, an establishment 
for preparing s. and distributing it to the poor or 
unemployed, either free or at a very low charge; 
-ticket, a ticket given to poor people enabling 
them to receive s. from a &.-kitchen. Hence Soup. 
v. trans, to provide with s. Sowpy a, like 8; 
having the appearance or consistency of s. 

llSoupcon (supson). 1766. [Fr., repr. OFr. 
sou(s)pecon :- late L. suspect on-, for L. 
suspicio SUSPICION.] A suspicion, a sugges- 
tion, a very small quantity or slight trace, of 
something. 

Souper (süd- pon). 1851. [f. Soup sb. or v. + 
-ER'.] 1. In Ireland, a Protestant rgyman 
seeking to make proselytes by dispensing 
soup in charity. 2. One converted to 
Protestantism by the receipt of soup or other 
charity 1871. 

Soup maigre (süp,mégoz) 1754. [- Fr. 
soupe maigre; see SOUP sb., MAIGRE d.] Thin 
soup, made chiefly from vegetables or flsh. 
So tSoup-mea-gre 1737. 

Sour (Sau-), a. and sb. [OE. sir = OS. 
OHG. sar (Du. suur, G. sauer), ON. sürr i= 
Gmo. *süraz.] A. adj. I. I. Having a tart or 
acid taste, such as that of unripe fruits or 
vinegar. (Opp. to sweet, and dist. from bitter.) 
b. transf. Producing tart or acid fruit OE. 
€. In fig. or allusive uses. late ME. 2 
Rendered acid by fermentation or similar 
processes; fermented; affected or spoiled in 
this way by being kept or exposed too long 
OE. b. Of smell, breath, eructations, ete. 
ME. 3. a. Of land, etc.: Cold and wet; un- 
congenial through retaining stagnant mois- 
ture 1532. b. Of pasture: Having a harsh, 
unpleasant taste; coarse, rank. Now dial. 
1654. 

1. [The fox] sayd these raysyns ben sowre CAX- 
TON. More sowr then the strongest Vinegar 1666. 
b. The soure crabtree 1560. c. Provb. He has given 
me sweet Meat, but sowr Sauce 1687. Sour grapes, 
in allusion to JEsop's fable of ‘The Fox and the 
Grapes’, when a person disparages something 
which it is suspected he would be glad to possess 
if he could. 2. fig. Ephraim is ioyned to idoles:. . 
Their drinke is sowre Hosea 4:18. ef 

II. 1. Extremely distasteful or disagreeable; 
bitter, unpleasant ME. 2. Having a harsh, 
morose, or peevish disposition; sullen, 
austere; gloomy, discontented, embittered 
ME. 3. Displaying, expressing, or implying 
displeasure or discontent; peevish, cross 
140. b. Wry, distorted 1611. 4. Of weather, 
ete.: Cold and wet; inclement. Now Sê 
1582, 5. Of animals: Heavy, coarse, gross. 
dial. 1713. th 

1. Al though it be soure to suffre, pere come” 
swete after LANGL. 2. His temper was S., 115 

ant, and impatient of opposition MACAU 

. He. from his sower Looks is commonly Cal vis 
Vinegar Jones 1720. A s. discourse on the wick? 0 
ness of the others 1851. b. Make what s. mon 
he would for a pretence Lamp. 4. The Ear 1070 
weeps and blears itself, in s. rain, and WO 
CARLYLE. ffer- 

Comb.: s. cake, an oat- or rye-cake made 8101 
mented dough; s. gourd, (the fruit of) the. yl 
bab, Adansonia digitata, or the related species o] 
gregorii; S. grass, (a) the grass Paspalu a 
sorrel; s. gum U.S., Nyssa villosa or mulliffors 
also called tupelo: s. plum, Owenia acidu 155 ^ 
ocam the sorrel-tree. Hence Sou-r-ly dd 
-ness OE. 

B. s. i. That which is sour OB. 2. In 
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bleaching and tanning, a bath or steep of an 
acid character 1756. 3. U.S. An acid drink, 
usu. whisky or other spirit with lemon 
added 1885. 

1. The sweets we wish for, turne to lothed sowrs 


SHAKS. 
Sour (sau*i, adv. [ME. sire, f. sir Sour 


a.] fl. Bitterly, dearly; severely —1450. 2. 
Disagreeably, unpleasantly ; crossly, gloomi- 
ly, unfavourably. Chiefly in phr. fo look s. 
1500. 

Sour (sawr), v. ME. If. SOUR d.] 1. intr. 
To become sour; to acquire a sour taste. b. 
To become embittered, morose, or peevish 
1748. c. To 8. on, to take a dislike to. orig. 
U.S, 1802. 2. trans. Of leaven: To cause fer- 
mentation in (dough, etc.) ME. 3. To make 
sour or acid; esp. to cause to have a tart or 
sour taste; to spoil in this way 1460. b. To 
make (land) cold and wet 1842. c. Bleaching. 
To subject to the action of diluted acids 1756. 
4, To render sour, gloomy, or morose; to em- 
bitter (the mind, temper, etc.) 1599. tb. To 
invest with a sour expression. SHAKS. 

1. Milk when it sours on the Stomach 1632. fig. 
Hote loue often after wil soure ME. b. She sour’d 
To what she is: a nature never kind! TENNYSON. 
2. fig. Sowred with the leauen of their superstition 
1011. 3. fiy. This sowers all thy sweets, sads all 
thy Rest 1645, 4. A man. .whose conscience. 
had soured him 1878. Physical and mental 
misery,. .soured her disposition 1882. b. Ven. & 
Ad. 185. 

Source (s6°1s). IME. sours and sourse 
= OFr. sours, sors masc. and sourse, (also 
mod.) source fem., subst. uses of masc. and 
fem. pa. pple. of sourdre rise, spring :- L. 
surgere rise, SURGE.) +1. ‘A support or under- 
prop’. ME. only. 12. Hawking. The act of 
rising on the wing, on the part of a hawk 
or other bird —1612. 3. The fountain-head 
or origin of a river or stream; the spring or 
place from which a flow of water takes its be- 
ginning. late ME. b. With a and pl. A spring; 
a fountain 1477. 4. fig. The chief or prime 
cause of something of a non-material or 
abstract character; the quarter whence 
something of this kind originates. late ME. 
b. The origin, or original stock, of a person, 
family, etc. 1669. c. The originating cause or 
substance of some material thing or physical 
agency 1803, d. A work, etc., supplying in- 
formation or evidence (esp. of an original or 
primary character) as to some fact, event, or 
series of these 1788. 5. Physics. A point or 
oontra from which a fluid or current flows 

2. Right as an hauk upon a sours Upspringeth 
into thaer, right so rape .Maken her sours to 
Goddis eeres tuo CHAUCER. 3. The flouds do 
gaspe, for dryed is theyr sourse SPENSER. b. Like 
torrents from a mountain s. TENNYSON. 4. O 
swerd of knighthod, sours of gentilesse! CHAUCER. 
70015 of ideas, every man has wholly in himself 

E. 

Comb, s.-book [tr. G. quellenbuch], a book or 
collection of ‘sources’ ór original documents 
serving as materials for the historical study of a 
subject. 

Sour(-)crout, 1617, [Anglicized form of 
SAUERKRAUT.] A fermented preparation of 
cabbage, 

tSourd, v. late ME. [- (O)Fr. sourdre - L. 
Surgere rise; see SOURCE, SURGE.) 1. intr. Of 
Conditions, events, etc.: To arise, take rise, 
Spring or issue —1567. 2. Of fountains, eto.: 
To spring up, to issue from the ground —1006. 

1. Now myghte men axe, wher-of that pride 
sourdeth and spryngeth CHAUCER. 

Sour(-)dock. Now dial. ME. [SOUR a. and 
Dock sb.] Common sorrel. 

Sour-dough (sau*a,dó». MH. [See SOUR 
a. and DOUGH sb.] 1. Leaven. Now dial. and 
rare. 2. Amer. One who has spent one or 
More winters in Alaska 1902. 

Souring (sau. rip), vbl. sb. late ME. [f. 
Sour v. + Ad.] 1. A substance which 
Tenders sour or acid; spec. leaven, lemon- 
Juice, or vinegar. Now chiefly dial. 2. The 
Process or fact of becoming or making sour 
1579. 3. spec. The process of subjecting cloth, 
Wool, skins, etc., to the action of diluted 
acids 1756. 4. A sourish variety of apple; 
n crab-apple 1846. 

m . Hazlitt’: i i . of a generous 
nature 1874. s cynicism is the s. gi 


Sourish (sau*rif) a. late ME. If. SOUR 
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a. + 
senses. 

Bread brownish and sowrish, and made with ani- 
seeds 1617. Hence Sou-rish-ly adv., -ness. 

Sour-sop. 1667, [f. SOUR a. + Sop sb.] 
1. The fruit of the West Indian tree Anona 
muricata. 2. The tree itself 1753. 

Sou-r-sweet, a. and sb. 1591. If. the adjs.] 
A. adj. Sweet with an admixture or after- 
taste of sourness. B. sb. Something which is 
sour-sweet; spec. an acid sweetmeat 1603. 

lISous- (sū, siz), prefix, repr. OFr. and 
mod. Fr. sous (:- L. subtus) ‘under’, sub-“, 
in words directly adopted from French, as s.- 
lieutenant, -ministre, -officier, -prefect. 

Souse (saus), sb.' Now dial. and U.S. 
late ME. [- OFr. sous, souz — OS. sullia, 
OHG. sulza (G. sülze) brine, f. Gmc. *sult- 
salt. Salz.] 1. Various parts of a pig or 
other animal, esp. the feet and ears, pre- 
pared or preserved for food by pickling. b. 
transf. The ears; also in sing., an ear 1658. 2. 
A liquid employed as a pickle 1502. 

Souse (saus), sb.* Now dial. 1480. [prob. 
imit.] A heavy blow; a thump. 

fSouse, sb.* 1486, [Alteration of SOURCE 
8b. 2.] Hawking. 1. Phr. at (the) s.: (of a 
hunted bird) in the act of rising from the 
ground and giving the hawk an opportunity 
to strike. -1620. 2. The act of a hawk, in 
swooping down upon a hunted bird —1638. 

2. Asa Faulcon faire That once hath failed of her 
8, full neare SPENSER. 

tSouse, sb.‘ 1502. [- OFr. sous, pl. of sout, 
solt, later sol SOL sb.* and sou Sov.) 1. A sol 
or sou —1823. 2. Taken as a type of a small 
coin or amount, with an expressed or implied 
negative —1815. 

Souse (saus), sb.* 1741. f. SOUSE v. ] 1, An 
act of sousing; a plunge into, immersion in, 
or drenching with, water; dial. a wash. b. 
An act of getting drunk (slang) 1930. 2. A 
sound as of water surging against something 
1883. 

Souse (saus), v.! late ME. If. SOUSE sb.'] 
I. trans. 1. To prepare or preserve (meat, fish, 
ete.) by steeping in some kind of pickle, esp. 
one made with vinegar or the like. 2. To 
plunge or immerse (a person, etc.) deeply or 
thoroughly in or into water, etc. 1470. 3. To 
drench or soak with water, etc. 1542. 4. To 
dash or pour (a quantity of water or some- 
thing containing this). Const. info, on, etc. 
1859. 

1. A sheepes heade sawsed in ale 1500. fig. Sowse 
us. in the Powdering-Tub of thy Mercy, that we 
may be Tripes fit for the Heavenly Table 1704, 2. 
To be soused over head and ears in cold water 
1660. 3. Then the engines arrived and soused the 
burning houses 1871. 

II. intr. 1. To soak; to be or become soaked 
or drenched; to go plunging or sinking in 
water, etc. b. To get drunk (slang) 1923. 
12. To flow or fall in copious streams —1648. 

1. Down I soused into the water THACKERAY. 
2. The surging seas came sousing in againe 
DRAYTON. 

Souse (saus), v.* Now dial. 1550. [Related 
to Souse sb.*] 1. trans. To strike, smite, or 
beat severely or heavily. +2. absol. To deliver 
heavy blows. SPENSER. 3. inir. To fall 
heavily or with some weight 1596. 

1. Soundly did he s. my pate 1787. 2. Both.. 
souce so sore, that they the heauens affray 
SPENSER. 

Souse (saus), v. Now arch. 1583. f. 
SovsE sb. 2.) 1. intr. Of a hawk, etc.: To 
swoop down; to descend with speed and 
force. 2. trans. To swoop or pounce upon 
(something) in a hostile manner 1595. 

1. The sacred eagle..sousing on the quivering 
hare POPE. 2. The gallant Monarch..like an 
Eagle, o're his ayerie towres, To sowsse annoyance 
that comes neere his Nest SHAKS. 

Souse (saus), adv.! Now chiefly dial. 1680. 
It. SovsE sb.* or v.*] 1. Suddenly; without 
warning. 2. With a direct and rapid course 
1690. 3. With strong or violent impact 1694. 

3. Gundling comess. upon the ice with hissitting- 
part CARLYLE. 

Souse (saus), adv. 1706. [f. SoUsE sb.* 
or v. ] With a deep or sudden plunge. 

S. he went into the sea 1882. 

Souslik, var. of SUSLIK. 

llSoutache (sutaJ). 1856. [Fr. - Magyar 
sujíás.] A narrow flat ornamental braid of 


Ast.] Somewhat sour, in various 
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wool, silk, or the like, usually sown upon 
fabrics in fanciful designs. 

||Soutane (sutan). 1838. [Fr. — It. sottana, 
f. solio — L. subtus under.] 1. An ecclesias- 
tic's cassock. 2. transf. An ecclesiastic 1890. 
S confederacy of soutanes and petticoats 


\\Souteneur (sutnór) 1906. [Fr. ‘protec- 
tor’.] A man who cohabits with and lives on 
the earnings of a prostitute. 

Souter (sitoi. Now Sc. and m. dial. 
(OE. siiere, corresp. to OHG. sütüri, ON. 
sülari — L. sutor shoemaker, f. suere sew, 
Stitch; see -ER'.] A shoemaker or cobbler. 

The s. tauld his queerest stories BURNS. Hence 
jSouterly a. resembling a s.; common, vulgar, 
appropriate to a s. 

Souterrain (Sf. tone). 1735. I- Fr. sou- 
terrain, f. sous under + terre earth, after L. 
sublerraneus.] An underground chamber, 
store- room, passage, etc. 

South (saup), adv., prep., sb., and a. [OE. 
8üp — OFris., OS. suth (LG. sud), OHG. sunt 
(-d-), ON. suðr (:- sunpr)] A. adv. 1. To- 
wards, or in the direction of, that part of the 
earth or heavens which is directly opposite 
to the north. 2. From the south 1626, 3. 
quasi-sb. = B. 1. ME. 4. ellipt. as prep. At, 
in, or to the south of 1607. 

1. Steering s, and s. by west 1743. 2. In a Faire 
and Dry Day,..And when the Wind bloweth not 
S. BACON. 3. To S. the Persian Bay MILT. {By 8., 
in the s. on the s. side. 4. The Chimney Is S. the 
Chamber SHAES. 

B. sb. (Usu. with the.) 1. That one of the 
four cardinal points which is opposite to the 
north ME. 2. The southern part of a country 
or region; spec. a. Of England (below the 
Wash), Great Britain, Scotland, or Ireland ; 
thesouth country ME. b. Thesouthern lands 
of Europe, etc. late ME. c. The southern 
States of America. orig. U.S. 1779. 3. The 
southern part of a particular country, etc. 
late ME. 4. íransf. The inhabitants of a 
southern region or district ME. 5. The south 
wind. Chiefly poet. ME. b. A south wind 
1699. 

1. The wyndes of the S. Ben most of alle debon- 
aire GOWER. 2. a. In the S. we usually call mary- 
pr simply golds 1691. b. Dark-browed cavaliers 
rom the sunny 8. 1890. 4. Between the North and 
S. there will be feelings of implacable hatred 1861. 
5. Wake North, and. com O South, and on my 
garden blowe 1587. b. My wind is turned to 
bitter north, That was so soft a s. before CLOUGH. 

C. adj. 1. With proper names: Situated or 
dwelling in the south; southerly OE. 2. With 
common nouns: Lying towards the south; 
situated on the side next the south OE. 3. Of 
the wind: Blowing from the south OE. 4. Of 
or pertaining to the south; belonging or 
native to the south 1470. 5. Facing the south 
1527. 6. Tending towards the south 1839. 

1. The second Kingdome of the Heptarchy, was 
of the S. Saxons 1643. They were lordes of 
Granada in s. Spaine 1600, 2. The fort near the s. 
end of the city 1792, 3. The Southwind rose, . 
with black wings Wide hovering MILT, transf. 
The South-Fog rot him SHAKS. 4. For what says 
the s. proverb Scoxr. 5. Carnations and mignon- 
ette blooming in the s. window 1807. 6. In a s. 
direction 1886. Also in comp. Sou, ther a., 
whence Sou-thermost d. (now rare or Obs.). 

South (saup), v. 1659. [f. SOUTH adv. or 
8b.] 1. intr. To cross the meridian of a place. 
2. To veer, move, or turn towards the south; 
to blow more from the south 1725. 

2. About sun-down the wind southed 1898. 

South- (saup), comb. form repr. SOUTH sb. 
or adv., with the sense *to or towards, in or 
on, the south’, as in s.-going, etc. ; 8.-bounded, 
turned, eto. 

Southard (sv-ðə1ıd), adv. and sb. 
Reduced form of SOUTHWARD. 

Southco-ttian, sb. and a. Also -cotian. 
1842, [See def., -IAN.] A. sb. A believerin the 
claims or teaching of Joanna Southcott 
(1750-1814), who announced herself as the 
woman spoken of in Rev. 12. B. adj. Of or 
pertaining to Joanna Southcott or her fol- 
lowers 1843. 

South country. late ME. [Sourn a. 2.] 
The southern part of any country; the dis- 
trict or region towards the south; spec. of 
Great Britain (south of the Tweed), of 
England (south of the Wash), or of Scotland 
(south of the Forth). Also attrib. (freq. 
hyphened.) 


1470. 


SOUTHDOWN 


Southdown (sau-pdaun), Also South 
Down, South-down. 1787. [See def.] 1. 
One of a breed of sheep, noted for its short, 
fine wool and for the good quality of its 
mutton, orig. reared on the South Downs of 
Sussex and Hampshire. Chiefly in pl. 2. This 
breed of sheep. Chiefly with the. 1827. 3. 
ellipt. Mutton from this breed of sheep 1859. 

South-east (saup,i-st), adv., sb., and a. 
(OE. süpéast; see SOUTH adv. and EAST adv.) 
A. adv. 1. In the direction lying midway be- 
tween south and east. 2. quasi-sb. ME. 

1. We. stood off to sea, steering still s. DE FOE. 
The district east and s. of Charter 1896. 2. Faced 
all round with a. Rock, except a Bay at South- 
East 1707 

B. sb. 1. The direction or point of the hori- 
zon lying between south and east. late ME. 
12. The south-east wind —1725. 3. The south- 
eastern part of a country 1778. 

1. He made the signal. .to. .steer to the s. 1806. 
3. Sardinia rising to invade the Southeast 1837. 

C. adj. 1. Lying or situated in or towards, 
directed to, the south-east 1548. 2. Of the 
wind, currents, etc.: Blowing or running 
from the south-east. late ME. 

2. The strong southeast swell 1898. Hence 
South-ea:ster, a wind or gale blowing from the s. 

South-ea:sterly, a. and adv. 1708. f. 
SouTH + EASTERLY.] A. adj. a. Lying, etc., 
in the direction of south-east. b. Blowing or 
running from the south-east. B. adv. To- 
wards the south-east 1884. 

South-ea:stern, a. 1577. [f. SOUTH + 
EASTERN.] 1. Lying on the south-east side; 
situated in the south-east. b. Of or pertain- 
ing to the south-east of England 1886. 2. Of 
the wind: Blowing from the south-east 1842. 

South-ea:stward, adv., sb., and a. 1528. 
Lf. SOUTH-EAST + -WARD.] A. adv. In a south- 
easterly direction; towards the south-east. 
B. sb. The south-east quarter or direction 
1555. C. adj. Situated towards or leading to 
the south-east 1766. Hence South-ea:st- 
wardly adv. towards the south-east; on the 
south-east side. 

Souther (sau. pen), sb. 1802. 
+ -ER^.] A south wind or gale. 

Souther (ev. Son), v. 1028. Uf. SOUTH adv. 
+ -ER*.] intr. To shift, turn, or fly to the 
south; of the wind, to south. 

Southerly (sv-6o1li), a. 1551. (f. SOUTH; 
of. northerly, etc.] 1. Situated in or towards 
the south; southern. 2, Of the wind: Blowing 
from the south 1602, 3. Tending or facing 
southwards 1789. Hence Sou-therliness. 

Southerly (sv-Soali), adv. 1577. [Cf. prec. 
and -LY*.] 1. To the southward; in or to- 
wards the south; on the south side. 2. From 
the direction of the south 1642, 

2. The Wind chop'd up S. 1042. 

Southern (sv-Sam), a. and sb. [OE. 
süperne — OFris. süthern, OS. süthróni, OHG. 
sundroni, ON. suðrænn. Cf. SOUTHRON.] 
A. adj. 1. Of persons: Living or originating 
in, coming from, the south, esp. of Great 
Britain (= English), of England, or of Europe. 
b. U.S. Belonging to the Southern States 
1839. 2. Of the wind: Blowing from the south 
OE. 3. Situated or lying to the southward 
or in the south; having a position relatively 
south OE. b. Astron. In the names of con- 
stellations, as S. Cross, Fish, etc. 1594. 4. 
Of things: Pertaining or belonging to, pro- 
duced by, found in, characteristic of, the 
south OE. b. S. lights, the Aurora Australis 
1775. 5. Facing or directed towards the 
south 1706. 6. As adv. Towards the south 
1078. 

3. b. S. Cross, see CROSS sb. 11. 6. All S., from 
yon Hills, the Roman Camp Hangs o'er us black 
and threatning DRYDEN. 

B. sb. 1. Southern men (rare). late ME. 2. A 
native of the south (see A. 1) 1721. 

1. The S. on this side, for Yorke ‘a Warwicke’ 
cry 1622. Hence Sou-thern v. intr. to become 
more southerly. Sou:therner, a native of the 
south. Sou-thernly, d. and adv. = SOUTHERLY a. 
and adv, Sou:thernmost a. furthest south. 

Southernwood (s»-óomwud). [OE. süp- 
erne SOUTHERN a., and wudu Woop sb.] A 
hardy deciduous shrub, Artemisia abro- 
lanum, having a fragrant aromatic smell and 
& sour taste, orig. native to the south of 
Europe, and formerly much cultivated for 
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medicinal purposes. Also, the genus of 
Composite of which this is the type. 

Southing (sau-din, sau pin), vbl. sb. 1659. 
[f. SOUTH adv. or v. + Ndl.] 1. Of heavenly 
bodies: The action of crossing or approach- 
ing the meridian of a place. 2. Progress or 
deviation towards the south made in sailing, 
travelling, etc.; difference in latitude due to 
moving southward. Chiefly in Navigation. 
1669. 

Southland. Now arch. or poet. Also 
south land, south-land. [OE. süpland; 
see SovTH adv. and LAND sb.] 1. A land lying 
in or towards the south. 2. The southern 
part of a country or district; the South OE. 
3. altrib. or as adj, 1470. Hence Sou-th- 
lander, a southerner. 

+Sou-thly, a. and adv. 1440. [f. SOUTH + 
-LY.] A. adj. Southern. B. adv. Towards or in 
the south; facing or from the south —1590. 

Southmost (sau-pmost, -mo"st), a. O E. If. 


SovTH adv.; see -Mosr.] Most southerly; 
southernmost. 
Southness. 1852. f. SOUTH + -NESS.] 


The quality of indicating the south; the state 
of being relatively south. 

Southron (sv-5rdn), a. and sb. 1470. [Se. 
var. of southren SOUTHERN a.] A. adj. 1. 
Belonging to or dwelling in the south, esp. of 
Britain; southern; esp. English as dist. from 
Scottish. Chiefly Sc. 2. Of or pertaining to, 
characteristic of, the south; situated in or on 
the south 1470. 

2. A s. mode of speech 1891. 

B. sb. 1. A native of the south of Great 
Britain; an Englishman 1470. b. In pl. 
sense, = Englishmen. Freq. with the. 1470. 
2. A native or inhabitant of the south of 
England, of Europe, etc. 1848. 

South Sea. late ME. tl. a. The sea to 
the south of England; the Mediterranean. 
TREVISA. tb. The English Channel —1478. 2. 
pl. The seas of the southern hemisphere; esp. 
the South Pacific Ocean 1528. 3. The South 
Pacific Ocean; tthe Pacific Ocean as a whole 
1555. b. ellipt. for ‘South Sea bonds’, eto. 
1717. 

3. fig. One inch of delay more, is a South-sea of 
discouerie SHAKS. b. The nation then too late 
yu end. Bonth Sea, at best, a mighty bubble 

attrib.: South Sea bubble = South Sea scheme; 
South Sea Company, a company incorporated 
in 1711 for the purpose of exclusive trade with the 
South Seas, and of taking up the unfunded 
National Debt; South Sea scheme, a stock- 
jobbing scheme which was inaugurated by this 
company in 1720 for taking up the whole National 
Debt, but which collapsed in the same year. 

South-side. [orig. repr. ME. sü/side; but 
in later use felt merely as a collocation of 
SovTH a. and SIDE sb.'] The side situated in 
or lying towards the south. 

South-south-east, adv. late ME. In or 
from the direction lying midway between 
south and south-east. Also as sb. and adj. 

South-sou:therly. 1814. [Imitative of its 
ery.] Amer. The long-tailed duck, Harelda 
glacialis. 

South-south-west, adv. 1513. In or from 
the direction situated midway between south 
and.south-west. Also as sb. and adj. 

Southward (sau-pwoad, Naut. sp. Send), 
adv., sb., and a. OE. süpweard, f. SOUTH adv. 
+ -WARD.] A. adv. 1. Towards the south; in 
a southern direction. 2. quasi-sb. = B. 1842. 

1. S. they set their faces TENNYSON. Halfa mile 
s. of the town lies a.. rising ground 1896. 2. So 
came he far to s. MACAULAY. 

B. sb. That direction or part which lies to 
the south of a place, etc. 1555. 

It looked black at the s. and eastward 1840. 

C. adj. That has a southerly situation or di- 
rection; lying, facing, moving, etc., towards 
the south 1611. 

With the s. swallow SWINBURNE. Hence Sou-th- 
wardly adv. in a s. direction; adj. situated in or 
directed towards the south; of the wind, blowing 
from the south. 

Sou-thwards, adv. and sb. (OB. süp- 
weardes; see -WARDS.] = prec. A, B. 

South-west (saupwe:st), adv., sb., and a. 
[OEE. sūpwest (see SOUTH and WEsT).] A. adv. 
1. In £he direction situated midway between 
South and west. b. From this direction 1725. 
2. quasi-sb. a, At s. = 1. b. = B. 1. 1555. 
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y The wind at s., and the thermometer at 58} 
777. 

B. sb. 1. The direction, district, or region 
situated between south and west OE. 2, The 
(or a) south-west wind 1610. 

2. A Southwest blow on yee, And blister you all 
ore SHAKS. 

C. adj. 1. Of the wind: Blowing from the 
south-west. late ME. 2. Lying in or situated 
to the south-west 1440. 3. Directed towards 
the south-west 1756. 

South-we'ster. Also southwester. 1831. 
If. prec. + -ER".] 1, A wind or gale blowing 
from the south-west 1833. 2. (usu. sow’wester,) 
A large oilskin or waterproof hat or cap worn 
orig. by seamen to protect the head and neck 


during wet or rough weather. Also attrib, 
1831. 
South-we'sterly, a. and adv. 1708. ff. 


SOUTH-WEST + Ax, after WESTERLY.] A, adj. 
a. Of the wind: Blowing from the south-west, 
b. Tending south-westward. B. adv. South- 
westwardly 1792. 

South-we'stern, a. and sb. [OE. süpwes- 
lerne (see SOUTH adv. and WESTERN d.). ] A. 
adj. 1. Of the wind: Blowing from the south- 
west. 2. Situated or extending towards the 
south-west; of or pertaining to the south-west. 
1828. B. sb. A wave from the south-west. TEN- 
NYSON. 

A. 1. Western and s. gales 1835. 2. The main 
marks of s. English 1863. 

South-we-stward, adv. and sb. 1548. f. 
SOUTH-WEST + -WARD.] SOUTH-WEST adv. 
and sb. So South-we-stwards adv. 

South-we'stwardly, adv. 1796. 
+ -Ly*.] = SOUTH-WEST adv. 

Souvenir (event,. 775. [= Fr. souvenir 
memory, keepsake, subst. use of the inf, 
souvenir - L. subvenire come into the mind.] 
1, A remembrance, a memory, 2. A token of 
remembrance; à keepsake 

Sou'-we':st, -we ster, reduced ff, SOUTH- 
WEST, -WESTER. 

Sov (sov). 1850. 
SOVEREIGN sb. 3 b. 

fSovenance. 1477. [~ OFr. sovenance, (also 
mod.) sou-, f. so(u)venir; see SOUVENIR, 
-ANCE.] Remembrance; memory —1625. 

Sovereign (so:vrén), sb. and a. [ME. 
soverein — OFr. so(u)verain, ein (mod. 
souverain) - Rom. *superanus, f. L. super 
above. Forms in -gn- (after reign) are found 
1400; cf. FOREIGN.] A. sb. 1. One who has 
supremacy or rank above, or authority over, 
others; a superior; a ruler, governor, lord, or 
master (of persons, eto.) . Freq. applied to the 
Deity in relation to created things. b. A 
person or thing which excels or surpasses 
others of the kind. Now rare. 1500. 2. spec. 
The recognized supreme ruler of a people or 
country under monarchical government; & 
monarch; a king or queen ME. 3. a. A gold 
coin minted in England from the time of 
Henry VII to Charles I, orig. of the value of 
22s. 6d. but later worth only 10s. or 118. 1503. 
b. A current British gold coin of the value of 
twenty shillings 1817. 

1. Thy husband is thy Lord, thy life, thy keepa 
Thy head, thy soueraigne SHAKS. b. This 
Soveraigne of her Sexe 1635. 2. How darst 18 
thus oppose thy Soveraignes will 1052. Jig. Weal 
Verses, go, kneel at your Sovereign's feet SHEL- 
LEY. 

B. adj. t1. Of persons: Standing out above 
others or excelling in some respect 1088. 4 
Of things, qualities, etc.: Supreme, Du 
mount; principal, greatest, or most notable 
ME. b. Qualifying good. (Fred. = summum 
bonum). ME. c. Of contempt: Supreme, 
unmitigated 1749. 3. Of remedies, eios 
Efficacious in a superlative degree. Fred. 
fig. use. late ME. 4. Of persons: Ha 
superior or supreme rank or power; Spet 
holding the position of a ruler or men 
ME. b. Of states, communities, etc. 1595. s 
Of power, authority, etc.: Supreme 15 "5 
6. Of or belonging to, characteristic 0b 
supremacy or superiority 1600. _ e 

2. This is his s. Charm against Fear in an Engar 
ment 1706. b. The knowledge of Truth. i$, ji 
Soueraigne Good of humane Nature BACON. 85 
soueraine simple against disquiet and the 
GREENE. 4. Partly because, being members 0, 

5. body, they would have it so BENTHAM. 
State is called a s. State when this supreme 


[f. prec. 


Colloquial abbrev. of 


power 
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resides within itself 1868. 6. Full many a glorious 
morning haue I seene; Flatter the mountaine topa 
with soueraine eie SHAKS. Hence So-vereignly 
adv, in a 8. manner. 

iSo:vereiénize, v. 1001. Uf. SOVEREIGN 
sb. + R.] inir. To exercise supreme power; 
to rule as a sovereign —1680. 

Sovereignty (sevrénti ME. [- OFT. 
so(uyvereinelé (mod. souveraineté); see SOVER- 
EIGN, -TY?.] 1. Supremacy or pre-eminence 
jn respect of excellence or efficacy, 2. 
Supremacy in respect of power, domination, 
or rank; supreme dominion, authority, or 
rule. late ME. 3. spec. The position, rank, or 
power of a supreme ruler or monarch; royal 
authority or dominion, late ME, b. transf. 
The supreme controlling power in communi- 
ties not under monarchical government; 
absolute and independent authority 1860. 
4, A territory under the rule of a sovereign, 
or existing as an independent state 1715. 

1. L. . L. IV. iii, 234. 2. The Romans. had ac- 
quired the S. of the Sea 1718. 3. Hee wanne the 
soueraignty not meerely by the sword 1625, 4. The 
United States, with thirty governors, for thirty 
independent sovereignties 1849. 

Soviet (só".viet, so"vie-t). 1917. - Russ. 
sové.] A Russian soldiers’ or workmen's 
council of delegates; since the Russian revo- 
lution of 1917 also a congress consisting of re- 
presentatives of the local soviets (hence 
attrib. as in ‘Soviet Republic’); (with the) the 
system of government by soviets. Also transf. 
of similar organizations elsewhere. Hence 
So-vietism, the system of government by 
soviets. So-vietize v. trans. to organize on a 
soviet basis 

Sovran (sq-vrin), a. and sb. Chiefly poet. 
1634, [Milton's spelling of SOVEREIGN, after 
It. sovrano.] = SOVEREIGN a. and sb. Hence 
So-vranly adv. So-vranty, sovereignty. 

Sow (sau), sb. [OE. sugu = OS. suga, 
MLG., MDu. soge (Du. zeug), rel. to OE. sū, 
OHG. sa (G. sau), ON. sýr (acc. sú); f. IE. 
base ven-, repr. also by L. sis (suis) pig, Gr. 
ds.] 1. The female of swine; a full-grown 
female pig, esp. a domestic one used for 
breeding, 2. Applied to persons (male or 
female) as a term of abuse, esp. to a fat, 
clumsy, or slovenly woman 1508. 3. Mil. A 
movable structure having a strong roof, used 
to cover men advancing to the walls of a 
besieged town or fortress, and to protect them. 
while engaged in sapping and mining or other 
operations. Now Hist. ME. 4. A wood-louse 
or sow-bug. Now chiefly dial. late ME. 5. 
techn. A large oblong mass of solidified metal 
as obtained from the blast- or smelting-fur- 
nace 1481, b. In general use: A bar or mass 
of metal; an ingot. Now Obs. or rare. 1570. 
€. One of the larger channels, or the main 
Channel, in the hearth of an iron-smelting 
furnace, serving as a feeder to the smaller 
channels or ‘pigs’ 1843. d. A mass of metallic 
iron which has congealed in the hearth of a 
lead-furnace; a salamander 1871. 

Phrases, T'o get, have, or take the wrong (or right) 
8. by the ear, to get hold of, hit upon, the wrong (or 
Tight) person or thing; to arrive at a wrong (or 
Tight) conclusion, solution, etc. As yon as 
David's s. or as a 8., blind-drunk. 

Sow (50s), v. Pa. t. sowed (só"d). Pa. pple. 
sowed, sown (són) [OE. sdwan, corresp. 
to OS. satan, OHG. sdwen, sájen, sá(hen 
(Du. zaaien, G. sden), ON. sd, Goth. saian; 
m, repr. IE. base *sé(j-, as in L. 
i and in SEED, SEMEN.] 1. intr, or 
absol. To perform the action of scattering or 
depositing seed on or in the ground so that it 
may grow. 2. trans. To scatter seed on or 
upon (land, etc.) in order that it may grow; 
to supply with seed OE. b. To strew or 
Sprinkle (land, ete.) with something as in the 
Sowing of seed 1611. c. Of seed: To be 
sufficient for (a certain area) 1440. 3. To 
Cover or strew (a place, etc.) thickly with 
qunéthing. Chiefly in pa. pple. late ME. 4. 

e Scatter or deposit(seed) on or in the ground, 
bo. kor growth, usually by the action of the 

ind; to place or put (seed) in the ground; to 
Plant (a crop) in this way OE. b. transf. with 
ref. to fish, bacilli, etc. 1854, 5. a. Used with 
Ub etc., in transf. and fig. senses OE. b. 
contrasted with reap in fig. uses. late ME. 
deat; To disseminate or spread; to en- 

eavour to propagate or extend OE. 7. To 
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scatter after the manner of seed; to sprinkle, 
throw or spread about, in this way. late ME. 
b. To distribute or disperse (rare) 1535. 

1. [I] Plough water, s. on rocks, and reap the 
wind 1687. 2. The whole was sowed with barley 
1846. fig. The daily strife. . Which sows thehuman 
heart with tares SHELLEY. b. And Abimelech. . 
beat downe the citie and sowed it with salt 
Judges 9:45. 3. Thick as the Galaxy with Stars 
is sown DRYDEN. 4. When to turn The fruitful 
Soil, and when to sowe the Corn DRYDEN. To s. 
one's wild oats: see OAT 3. 5. a. In all this the 
seeds of the Conquest were sowing 1808. b. What 
Darkness sowed, the t shall reap 1878. To 8. 
the wind and reap the whirlwind: see WHIRL-WIND. 
6. Between the best of Peoples and the best of 
Restorer Kings they would s. grudges CARLYLE. 
He sow'd a slander in the common ear TENNYSON. 
7. Not sowing perge texts and passing by 
TENNYSON. Hence Sown ppl. a. 

IISowar (sn,wà-x). Anglo-Ind. 1802. [Urdu 
(Pers.) sawār horseman.] A native horseman 
or mounted orderly, policeman, etc.; a native 
trooper, esp. one belonging to the irregular 
cavalry, 

Sowarry (en]. - ri). Anglo Ind. 1776. 
[Urdu (Pers.) sawüri, f. prec.] The mounted 
attendants of a person of high rank, a state 
official, etc.; a number of these forming a 
cavalcade. 

Sow:-back (sau-). 1874. f. Sow sb.] Geol. 
A ridge of glacial origin suggestive of the 
back of a sow. So Sow:-backed a. 1728. 

Sow:-bread (sau). Also sowbread. 
1550. [f. SOW sb. -- BREAD sb., after med.L. 
panis porcinus. Cf. Flem. seugenbrood 
(Kilian) G. saubrot (XV1)] A plant of the 
genus Cyclamen, esp. C. europeum, the 
fleshy tuberous root-stocks of which are 
eaten by swine. 

Sow:-bug (sau-). 1750. [f. Sow sb. 4.] a. 
A wood-louse of the genus Oniscus, esp. O. 
asellus. b. U.S. A small marine crustacean 
of the genus Idotea. 

Sowens (s6"-énz, sü--), sb, pl. Sc. (and Ir.). 
1582. [app. — Gael. süghan, sübhan, the 
liquid used in preparing 'sowens', f. sugh, 
sübh sap.] An article of diet formerly in 
common use in Scotland (and some parts of 
Ireland), consisting of farinaceous matter 
extracted from the bran or husks of oats by 
steeping in water, allowed to ferment 
slightly, and prepared by boiling. 

Sower (s»o1). OE. If. Sow v. + kl.] 
One who, or that which, sows. 

Sow:-$edder (sau-). 1515. [f. Sow sb.] 
One whose business it is to geld or spay 


sows, 

Sowl (saul, sil), v. Now dial. 1607. 
[Of unkn. origin.) 1. trans. To pull, seize 
roughly, etc., by the ear or ears. In later use 
esp. of dogs: To seize (a pig) by the ears. 2, 
To pull or lug (the ears) 1054. 

Sow:-mettal (sau-). 1674. [f. Sow sb. 5.] 
Cast iron in sows or large ingots as it comes 
from the blasting- or smelting-furnace. 

Sown, pa. pple of Sow v. 

Sow:-pig (sau-). 1548. [f. Sow sb] A 
young female pig, esp. one that has been 
spayed; a so. 

Sow-thistle (sau-pi:s'l. Also sowthistle. 
[Early ME. sujepistel.] One or other of the 
species of Sonchus; a plant belonging to this 
genus, esp. S. oleraceus and S. asper, common. 
European weeds characterized by their 
sharply-toothed thistle-like leaves and milky 

juice. 
i Soy (soi) 1696. [- Jap. soy, colloq. f. 
sho-yu or siyau-yu — Chinese shi-yu, shi-yau, 
f. shi salted beans used as condiment + 
yuoil.] I. A sauce prepared chiefly in Japan, 
China, and India, from the beans of Soja 
hispida (Dolichos soja), and eaten with fish, 
ete. 2. The soy-bean, Soja hispida 1880. 

attrib.: S-bean = 2. 

Soya (soiá). 1679. [- Du. soja, soya — 
Malay soi- Jap. soy; see prec.] = Soy. 

Sozzle (so-z]), sb. dial. and U.S. 1823. 
[Cf. Soss sb.*] 1. dial. A sloppy spoon-meat 
or medicine. 2. U.S. A slattern; a state of 
sluttish confusion or disorder 1854. So 
So-zzle v. trans. to mix or mingle in a sloppy 
manner; U.S. to splash; to perform sluttishly 
or lazily (also inir.). So'zzled ppl. a. (slang) 
intoxicated. 

Spa (spa, sp), sb. 1565. [A place-name.) 


SPACE 


1. With capital. The name of a watering 
place in the province of Liège, Belgium, cele- 
brated for the curative properties of its 
mineral springs. b. In generalized sense 
1610. 2. A medicinal or mineral spring or 
well 1626, 3. A town, locality, or resort 
possessing a mineral spring or springs; a 
watering-place of this kind 1777. Hence 
Spa (also spaa), v. trans. to subject to spa- 
treatment; inir. to frequent or visit a s. or 
spas. 

fSpaad. 1594. [- obs. G. spad, spade, 
vars. of spat SPATH; see FELDSPAR.] Min. A 
variety of tale, gypsum, or spar, or à powder 
prepared from one or other of these, mainly 
used to form moulds for casting metal 
objects —1738. 

Space (spéis), sb. ME. [Aphetic — (O) Fr. 
espace — L. spatium.] I. Denoting time or 
duration. 1. Without article: Lapse or 
extent of time between two definite points, 
events, etc. Chiefly with long, short, small, 
eto. ME. tb. Delay (rare) -1554. 12. Time, 
leisure, or opportunity for doing something. 
Chiefly in io have or give s. 1075. 3. With the 
(that, ete.): a. The amount or extent of time 
comprised or contained in a specified period 
ME. b. The amount of time already speci- 
fied or indicated, or otherwise determined 
ME. 4. With a and pl.: A period or interval 
of time ME. 

1. Short s. ensued; I was not held. . Long in ex- 
e CARY. 2. Come on, thou art granted s, 

HAKS. Phr. Time and 8., s. and time. 3. a. In the 
8. of a tide, the salt water has not time to. .return 
17! b. In less than the s...mentioned, the 
Count, came back Scorr. IIn the mean s., 
meantime. 4. He and his defended themselves. . 
a long s. 1568. Phr. (for) a s., for a moderate 
period of time. 

II. Denoting area or extension. Without ar- 
ticle, in generalized sense. 1. Linear distance; 
interval between two or more points or 
objects. late ME. 2. Superficial extent or 
area; also, extent in three dimensions. 
late ME. b. Extent or area sufficient for 
some purpose; room. Also const. fo with inf. 
late ME. c. Extent or room in a letter, 
periodical, book, etc., available for or 
occupied by written or printed matter 
1530. 3. Metaph. Continuous, unbounded, or 
unlimited extension in every direction, re- 
garded as void of matter, or without 
reference to this. Freq. coupled with fime. 
1656. 4. Asir., etc. The immeasurable ex- 
panse in which the solar and stellar systems, 
nebulre, eto., are situated; the stellar depths 
1607. b. In more limited sense: Extension in 
all directions, esp. from a given point 1827. 

1. "Twixt Host and Host but narrow s. was left, 
A dreadful interval MILT, 2. Affrica in his kynde 
hap lasse s. TREVISA. The more it is heated, the 
more s. it takes up 1815. b. Crime that leaves no 
s. for penitence! 1869. c. I write no more to you, 
for lacke of s. 1530. 3. All our conceptions are 
defined by conditions of time and s. 1892. 

In particularized or limited senses. 5. A cer- 
tain streteh, extent, or area of ground, sur- 
face, sky, etc.; an expanse ME. 6. A more or 
less limited area or extent; a small portion of 
space (in senses II. 2, 4 b). late ME. b. A 
division, section. late ME. c. A void or 
empty place or part 1837. 7. An interval; à 
length of way; a distance. late ME. b. A 
short distance 1813. 8. The dimensional ex- 
tent occupied by a body or lying within cer- 
tain limits 1530. 9. Mus. One or other of the 
degrees or intervals between the lines of a 
staff 1597. 10. An interval or blank between 
words, or lines, in printed or written matter 
1676. b. T'ypog. One or other of certain small 
pieces of cast-metal, of various thicknesses 
and shorter than a type, used to separate 
words (or letters in a word), and also to 
justify the line 1676. 

5. The s. around the building was silent 1794. fig. 
Oh indistinguished s. of Woman's will SHAKS. 6. 
A viscid secreting s. called the stigma 1845. 7. The 
s. which separates the stars 1842. Phr. from 8. to 
£., at (regular) intervals. 8. The things do not fill 
up that s., which the idea of them seemed to take 
up in his mind LAMB. 10. Leaving a s. for his own 
name 1908. 

attrib, and Comb.: s.-nerve, that portion of the 
auditory nerve which supplies the semicircular 
canals of the inner ear’; -telegrapher, one con- 
cerned or connected with s.-telegraphy; -tele- 
graphy, wireless telegraphy; -time, a fusion of 
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the concepts of s. and time regarded asa continu- 
um in which the existent exists. Hence Spa:ceful 
a. (rare) spacious, commodious; wide, extensive. 

Space (spé's), v. 1548. [Aphetic — (O)Fr. 
espacer, f. espace (see prec.) or f. the sb.] 
1. irans. To limit or bound in respect of 
space; to make of a certain extent. 2. fa. 
To divide into spaces or sections (rare) 1578. 
b. dial. To measure (ground, ete.) by pacing 
1808. 3. To set, to arrange or put, at deter- 
minate intervals or distances. Also with out. 
1703. 4. Typog. a. With out: To extend to a 
required length by inserting additional 
space between the words (or lines) 1083. b. 
To separate (words, letters, or lines) by means 
of a space or spaces; occas. = a 1771. 5. 
intr. To walk, ramble, or roam —1599. 

5. That Wolues, where she was wont to s., 
Should harbour'd be SPENSER. 

Spaceless (spé'-slés), a. 1606. [f. SPACE 
sb, + -LESS.] 1. That is not subject to or 
limited by space; infinite, boundless. 2. 
Occupying no space 1825. 

1. There timeless, s., dwells the Eternal One 


1819. 

Spacer (spé^soi). 1884, [f. SPACE v. + 
-ER*.] A device or piece of mechanism for 
spacing words; a piece of metal, etc., for 
making a space, interval, or division. 

Spacious (spé'-fos), a. late ME. E- OFr. 
spacios (mod. -ieur) or L. spaliosus, f. 
spatium; see SPACE sb., -0Us.] 1. Of lands, 
etc.: Of vast, large, or indefinite superficial 
extent or area; wide, extensive. 2. Of 
dwellings, rooms, roads, etc.: Having or 
affording ample space or room; large, 
roomy, commodious. late ME. b. quasi- 
adv. Spaciously. MILTON. 3. Of things: Pre- 
senting, having, or covering a comparatively 
wide surface; large, ample, expansive 1631. 
4. fig. Great, extensive, ample 1595. 5. 
Charaeterized by greatness, breadth, or 
comprehensiveness of character, style, or 
outlook 1000. +6. Prolonged —1647. 

1. Ouse, slow winding through a level plain Of s. 
meads COWPER. 2. The log burnt on the s. hearth 
1832. 4. You may Conuey your pleasures in a 8. 
plenty, And yet seeme cold SHAKS. 5. The s. 
times of great Elizabeth TENNYSON. Hence 
Spa-cious-ly adv., -ness. 

pade (spé!d), Sb. [OE. spadu, spada, -e = 
OFris. spada, OS. spado (Du. spade, spa), a 
word of the LG. area; rel. to Gr. ondén blade, 
paddle, shoulder-blade, broadsword; see 
next, SPATHE.] 1. A tool for digging, paring, 
or cutting ground, turf, ete., now usually 
consisting of a flattish rectangular iron blade 
socketed on a wooden handle which has a 
grip or cross-piece at the upper end, the 
whole being adapted for grasping with both 
hands while the blade is pressed into the 
ground with the foot. b. The depth of a 
spade-blade; a spit 1674. 2. An implement 
resembling a spade in form or use; esp. a 
spade-like knife used in flensing a whale 
1820. 

1. Phr. To call a s. a 8., to call things by their 
real names, without, any cuphem ea to use plain 
or blunt language; to be straightforward to the 
verge of rudeness or indecency. 

Comb.: s.-bayonet, a broad-bladed bayonet, 
which may be used in digging shelter-holes or rifle 
pits; -bone, the shoulder-blade; -fish, a fish 
resembling a s. in form; now spec. the moon-fish, 
Chextodipterus faber; -foot, (a) the foot used in 
pressing a s. into the ground; (b) a toad having a 
foot specially adapted for digging; -&uinea, a 
guinea coined from 1787 to 1799, on which the 
shield bearing the arms has the form of a pointed 
8.; -(s)man, a labourer accustomed to work with 
a spade; -work, lit. work done with a spade; fig. 
pioneer work. 

Spade (spé'd), sb.* 1598. [- It. spade, pl. 
of spada SPADO*.] 1. One or other of the 
blaek spade-shaped marks by which one of 
four suits in a pack of playing-cards is 
distinguished; hence pl., the cards belonging 
to or forming this suit. 2. A card belonging 
to the spade-suit 1745. 

Spade (spé'd), v.! 1594. [f. SPADE sh. 1] t1. 
trans. To cut in the form of a spade. NASHE. 
2. To dig up or remove with a spade 1647. 3. 
To cut or flense with a whaling-spade 1887. 4. 
intr, To work with a spade 1869. 

Spade, v. 1611. [f. spaid, spayed, pa. 
pple. of Spay v., perh. assoc. w. L. spado 
SPADO'.] trans. To spay —1816. 

Spa-de-beard. 1598. [f. SPADE sb.' + 
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BEARD sb.] A spade-shaped beard; a beard 
cut or trimmed to the shape of a (pointed or 
broad) spade-blade. 

Spadeful (spédful) Also -full. 1643. f. 
SPADE sb. + -FUL.] A quantity that fills a 
spade; as much as a spade can hold or take 
up at one time. 

Spader (spe. der). 1647. [f. SPADE v. + 
AR.] One who works with a spade; an im- 
plement which digs, etc., by means of spades; 
also dial., a breast-plough. 

Spadiceous (spé‘di-fos), a. Now Bot. 1646. 
If. L. spadiz, -ic- SPADIX; see -EOUS.] 1. Of a 
reddish or brownish colour. 2. Having the 
nature or form of a spadix 1760. So Spa:di- 
cose a. (in sense 2). 

Spadici- (spé'doi-si), comb. form of SPADIX, 
used in a few terms of Bol., as spadiciflo-ral, 
-form adjs. 

Spadille (spádi-. 1728. [Fr. — Sp. espa- 
dilla, dim. of espada sword; cf. SPADE sb.*] 
The ace of spades in ombre and quadrille. 
Also ¢||Spadi-Io - Sp. J. 

Spadix (spé^diks) Pl. spadices (spé!- 
doisiz) and spa‘dixes. 1760. [L. — Gr. 
onáð¢ palm-branch, palm-coloured.] 1. Bot. 
A form of inflorescence consisting of a thick 
fleshy spike, closely set with flowers, and en- 
closed in a spathe; a succulent spike, 
whether enclosed in a spathe or not. 2. Zool. 
A part in cephalopods and hydrozoans hav- 
ing some analogy to a spadix in plants 


1871. 

\\Spado* (spi-do). late ME. IL. — Gr. 
onddwy.] A eunuch. 

t\|\Spado® (spá-do). 1711. [Altered from 


L. spatha — Gr. 
A cut-and-thrust 


It. spada or Sp. espada + 
onddn; see SPADE sb.] 
sword —1785. 

Spadroon (spádrü-n) Obs. exc. Hist. 
1798. [- Genevan dial. espadron = Fr. 
espadon ESPADON.] A sword much lighter 
than a broadsword, and made both to cut 
and to thrust. 

Spae (spé), v. orig. north. and Se. ME. 
[- ON. spd, of unkn. origin.) To foretell, 
prophesy. Chiefly trans. So Spae sb. 


Spae-man. Sc. 1480. [- ON. spámann 
(nom. -maór); cf. next.) A soothsayer, 
wizard. 


Spae-wife. Sc. 1774. [f. SPAE v. -- WIFE 
sb.] A female fortune-teller; a sybil; a 
witch. 

Spaghetti (spáge-ti). 1888. [It. pl. of 
dim. of spago string.] An Italian variety of 
alimentary paste made in solid cords inter- 
mediate in thickness between macaroni and 
vermicelli. 

Spagyric (spádsi-rik), sb. and a. Obs. exe. 
Hist. 1593. [- early mod.L. spagiricus (used 
and prob. invented by Paracelsus).) A. sb. 
fl. The science of alchemy or chemistry 
-1605. 2. An alchemist 1593. B. adj. Per- 
ED to alchemy 1596. So Spagy-rical a., 
-ly adv. 

Spagyrist (spe-dsirist) 1652. [- mod.L. 
spagirista; see prec., -IST.] An alchemist. 

Spahi (spà-hi) 1562. [- Turk. (Pers.) 
sipahi; see SEPOY.] 1. A horseman forming 
one of a body of Turkish cavalry which was 
to some extent organized on a feudal basis. 
Now Hist. 2. A native Algerian horseman 
188 5 under the French Government 

3. 

Spake, obs. poet. or arch. pa. t. of SPEAK v. 

Spald, v. north. and Sc. late ME. [- 
MLG. spalden = OHG. spaltan (MHG. and 
G. spalten) split.] a. trans. To splinter, 
split, break up, lay open or flat. b. intr. To 
go apart, to splay out. Hence Spa-lding, a 
split and dried fish. Spalding-knife. 

Spale (spe), sb.' Se. and north. 1470. 
[Of unkn. origin.] A splinter or chip, a thin 
piece or strip, of wood. 

Spale, sb.? 1807. [Cf. SPALL sb.*] Ship- 
building. pl. Temporary cross beams used 
as internal strengthening. 

Spall (spl), sb. Also spawl. 1440. [Cf. 
SPALE sb.'] A chip or splinter, esp. of stone. 

Spall, sb. rare. 1590. [In xvi (Spenser) — 
It. spalla; in xix (Carlyle) Se. var. (spaul) of 
SPAULD.] A shoulder. 

Spall (spoh), sb.2 Also spawl. 1895. [Cf. 
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SPALE sb.*] A cross-spall; a cross-piece used 
in staging. 

Spall (Spo, v.' 1758. [Related to Salü 
sb.1] 1. trans, a. Mining. To break (ore) into 
smaller pieces. b. To dress (stones) roughly 
with a hammer 1793, 2. To split or chip. Also 
with off. 1841, 3. intr. To break off in frag- 
ments or chips 18 

Spall (spol), v. 1850. [Related to Spam 
sb.*] trans. To fix (ship-frames) at the proper 
breadth by means of cross-spalls, 

Spalpeen (spelpi-n). Irish. 1780. [- Ir. 
spailpin of unkn. origin; see -EEN*.] 1. A 
common workman or labourer; a farm- 
worker or harvester. 2. A low or mean 
fellow; a scamp, a rascal 1815, 3. A young- 
ster 1891. 

Spalt, a. Now dial. 1567. [Of unkn, 
origin.) Of wood: Brittle, short-grained; 
breaking easily through dryness or decay, 

Spalt (spolt), v. dial. 1733. [app. var. of 


SPALD v.] intr. and trans. To split, tear, 
splinter. 

Span (spæn), sb. (OF. span(n = MLG. 
spen(ne, (M)Du. spanne, OHG. spanna 


(G. spanne), ON. sponn (spann-); perh, not 
continuous with OE., but in ME, prob. - 
OFr. espan(n)e, espan (mod. empan), of Gme, 
origin.] 1. The distance from the tip of the 
thumb to the tip of the little finger, or some- 
times to the tip of the forefinger, when 
the hand is fully extended; the space equi- 
valent to this taken as a measure of length, 
averaging nine inches. 2. The hand with the 
thumb and fingers extended, esp. as a means 
of measuring. Obs. exc. arch. 1535. 3. A 
thing, piece, etc., of the length of a span; a 
very small extent or space ME. 4. A short 
space of time, esp. as the duration of human 
life; the (short) time during which a person 
lives 1599. 5. The distance or space between 
the abutments of an arch, the supports of a 
beam, the piers of a bridge, the walls carrying 
a roof, etc.; the stretch or extent of this 
1725. b. The maximum lateral dimension of 
an aeroplane or of a wing 1910. 6. An arch 
of a bridge; a section between two piers. 
Also transf., the vault of the sky. 1806. b. A 
stretch, line, or extent of something 1894. 

1. Ehud made him a two edged dagger of a 
spanne longe COVERDALE Judges 3:16. 2. Who 
hath measured heauen with his spanne? COVER- 
DALE Zsa. 40:12. 4. Tymon is dead, who hath out- 
stretcht his s. SHA) 

Span (spæn), sb.? 1769. [- LG., Du. span, f. 
spannen unite, fasten, ete.; see SPAN v] 
1. Naut. One or other of various ropes or 
chains used as fastenings or means of con- 
nection. 2. U.S. and Canada. A pair of horses 
harnessed and driven together, esp. a pair as 
nearly alike in colour and size as possible 
1769. 3. S. Africa. A team of oxen or other 
draught animals consisting of two or more 
yokes 1812. 

1. S., a rope with both ends made fast, for a pur- 
chase to be hooked to its bight DANA. S... 
double rope with thimbles seized betwixt the two 

arts, stretched across the rigging as à fair-leader 

for ropes 1846. Y 

Span (spæn), v.! late ME. If. Spay sb.'] 
I. (rans, t1. To grasp, lay hold of, seize 1513. 
2. To measure by means of the outstretched 
hand; to cover with the hand in this way 
1560. tb. To measure in any way -1717. e, 
To measure out; to set a limit or bound to 
(life, etc.) -1057. d. To encircle or encompass 
(the wrist, waist, etc.) with the hand oF 
hands 1781. 3. Of the rainbow, a bridge, E 
To form an arch across or over (the 10 
river, eto. ); to cross from side to side we 
4. To throw a bridge across (a river, ete.) 
bridge over 1861. 

S right hand hathe spanned the bonn 
BIBLE (Geneva) Isa, 48:13. b. How to 8. Tie is 
with just note and accent MILT. €. My i t shë 
spand already SHAKs. d. And oft. her WT 
spanned COLERIDGE. 3. A rainbow spanne 
lake SHELLEY. Its waters are spanned bY, 
fine stone bridge 1869. transf. Chaucer $ 10 ur 
geans eair mar, nen the latter half of the 

"nth centur; i ing; 

IL. absol, To make a span over something: e 
reach with or as with a span; to stretol bak 
range from one place or point to anot 
Chiefly fig. 1535. 

Span (spen) v.* = (Du. or 


1550. 
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(M)LG. spannen = OE. spannan, OHG. 
spannan (G. spannen).] 1. trans. To harness 
or yoke (horses, oxen, etc.); to attach to a 
vehicle. See also INSPAN v. and OUTSPAN v. 
b. dial. To fetter or shackle (a horse); trans. 
to enclose or confine 1844. 2. To stretch, 
extend, make taut or tight; to draw (a 
bow). Now arch. 1597. 3. ta. To wind up the 
wheel-lock of (a pistol or musket) by means 
of a spanner —1672. b. To screw tight with a 
spanner 1859. 4. Naut. To fix, fasten, attach, 
or draw tight in some way. Also with in. 
1781. 5. U.S. intr. Of horses: To form a span 
or pair; to match in colour and size 1828. 

1, We left Berea, and spanned out on the flat 
1836. 2. New bows I s., new arrows fill my 
quiver 1878. 5. The horses s. well 1828. 

Span, jee SPICK AND SPAN. 

Span-, stem of SPAN v. and SPAN v.*, used 
in various technical combs., as S.- dog, either 
of a pair of dogs linked together, used to lift 
timber; -piece dial., the collar-beam of a 
roof; -shackle, a large bolt with a triangular 
ring attached to which anchors or spars are 
lashed; -worm U.S., a caterpillar of the 
Geometre of Linnzeus; a geometer. 

Spanzemia (spent mis). Also (U.S.) -emia. 
1845. [mod. L., f. Gr. ovavo-, comb. form of 
onavés (usu. ondvios) Scarce, scanty +, ad 
(as in Grazia ANÆMIA), f. «iue blood.) Path. 
A morbid condition of the blood charac- 
terized by a deficiency of red corpuscles; 
poorness of the blood. Hence Spanze-mic a. 
of or relating to, inducing, s.; also sb. a 
medicine inducing 8. 

Spancel (spm-nsél), sb. 1610. [- Flem., 
Du., or LG. spansel, f. spannen SPAN v.* 
Ct. ON. spennsl clasp, tie.] A rope or fetter 
for hobbling cattle, horses, etc.; esp. a short, 
noosed rope for fettering the hind legs of a 
cow during milking. Hence Spa:ncel v. 
Bar to fetter or hobble with a s. or span- 
cels, 

fSpan-counter. 1560. [f. SPAN sb." or v. 
+ COUNTER sb. 1.) A game in which the 
object of one player was to throw his coun- 
ters 80 close to those of his opponent that the 
distance between them could be spanned 
with the hand —1815. 

Spandrel (spw-ndrél). 1477. [perh. f. AFr. 
spaund(e)re, poss, f. espaundre EXPAND v.] 
l. The triangular space between the outer 
curve of an arch and the rectangle formed by 
the mouldings enclosing it; any similar space 
between an arch and a straight-sided figure 
bounding it; also, the space included be- 
tween the shoulders of two contiguous arches 
and the moulding or string-course above 
them. b. éransf. The support of a set of steps; 
the material with which the space between a 
stair and the floor is filled in 1833. 2, An 
inner border or frame for a picture 1862. 

Spane (spé'n), v. north. and Sc. ME. [- 
MLG., MDu. spaneh, corresp. to OHG. 
$panan entice, eto., (cf. MHG. ein kint spanen 
wean a child), app. rel. to OE. spana, spona, 

- dial. span teat.] 1. (rans. To wean (an 
infant, lamb, ete.). 2. inir. Of corn: To begin 
to take root and cast oft the seed 1843. 

TSpan-farthing. 1688. [f. SPAN sb. 1 or v.* 
+ FARTHING sb.] A game played with farth- 
Ia eter the same manner as span-counter 

Spang, sb. late ME. I- MDu. spange (Du. 
spang) = OHG. spanga (G. spange), ON. 
Spong, spang- clasp, brooch - Gme. *spangó.] 
T1. A small, glittering ornament; a spangle 
71625. 2. techn. A stain due to defective 
bleaching 1839. 

- The same horse Harneis were sette full of trem- 
blyng spanges 1548. 

Spang (spæn), sb.” Chiefly Sc. and north. 
1513. [Goes with Spang b.] 1. A jerk. 2. a. 
1865 10. bound, leap 1818. b. A strong kick 


Spang, v.. 1552. [f. SPANG sb. ] trans. To 
Teale; to ornament as with spangles 


Spang (spem), v. Sc, and north, 1513. 
12855 with SPANG sb.; of unkn. origin. ] 
* intr. To spring, leap, bound; to move 
Tapidly. 2. trans. To cast, throw, jerk, 
bang 1513, 
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1. The trout slipped off, spanged down the bank, 
and.. was lost 1833. 

Spangle (spæ-ng’l), sb. late ME. If. SPANG 
sb.’ + -LE.] 1. A small round thin piece of 
glittering metal (usu. brass or steel) with a 
hole in the centre to admit a thread, used for 
the decoration of textile fabrics and other 
materials. b. transf. A star (poet.) 1591. C. A 
glitter as of spangles (rare.) 1830. 2. A con- 
densed particle reflecting light, as of hoar- 
frost, snow, or dew 1590. b. A glittering point 
or speck of light 1821. 3, A small or minute 
glittering particle, esp. of a mineral sub- 
stance 1611. 4. A scale, spot, or marking 
suggestive of a spangle 1796. b. An oak- 
spangle 1842. 

1. A tawdry scarf of yellow silk, trimmed with 
tinsel and spangles Scorr. c. Overhead was the 
8. of the stars 1893. 2. The wintry clouds. drop 
spangles on the mountains 1862. Hence Spa: ngiy 
a, resembling spangles, covered with spangles. 

Spangle (spm-ng'D, v. 1548. ff. prec.] 
1. trans. To decorate (a garment or the like) 
with spangles, b. To adorn as with spangles; 
to cause to glitter as if so decorated. Const. 
with. 1591. 2. Of things: To dot or cover 
(something) as if with spangles 1590. 3. In 
passive: To present an appearance as if deco- 
rated with spangles; to be dotted or spotted 
with something suggestive of spangles 1067. 
4. intr. To glitter or sparkle with, or in the 
manner of, spangles 1639. 

1. b. A hundred torches play'd, Spangling the 
wave with lights Scorr. 2. What stars do s. 
heauen with such beautie? SHAKS. 3. The mea- 
dows, spangled with yellow flowers 1874. 4. 
Sparks flashing and spangling 1857. Hence 
Spa-ngler, one who or that which spangles. 

pangled (spe-ng'ld), ppl. a. 1584. [f. 
SPANGLE sb. or v. + -ED.] 1. Adorned with or 
as with spangles. 2. Speckled 1586. 

Spanglet (spe-nglét). 1610. [f. SPANG sb." 
+ -LET, or SPANGLE sb. + -ET.] A little 
spangle. 

Sweet star. S. of light on evening's shadowy 
veil SHELLEY. 

Spaniard (spr-nyáad), sb. (and d.). [Late 
ME. Spaynard, aphet. — OFr. Espaignart, 
Espaniard, t. Espaigne (mod. Espagne); see 
-ARD.] 1, A native of Spain; one of Spanish 
descent. Occas. (with the) in collect. sing. = 
the Spanish nation or people. 2. A Spanish 
ship or vessel 1537. 3. a. New Zealand 
bayonet- or spear-grass 1851. b. A species of 
willow 1871. 4. attrib. (or as adj.) 1485. 

Spaniel (spæ-nyčl), sb. (and a.) [Late ME. 
spaynel — OFr. espaigneul (mod. épagneul) :— 
Rom. *spaniolus, tor Hispaniolus Spanish, f. 
Hispania Spain.] 1. A small or medium- 
sized variety of dog characterized by large 
drooping ears, long silky hair, keen scent, 
and affectionate nature, some breeds of 
which are used for sporting purposes, esp. for 
starting and retrieving game, while others 
are favourite pet- or toy-dogs. 2. fig. a. One 
who pries into, or searches out, something 
1562. b. A submissive, cringing, or fawning 
person 1592. 3. attrib., passing into adj. in the 
sense ‘meanly submissive, cringing, fawn- 
ing’, etc. 1601. 

1. For, as a spaynel, she wol on hym lepe 
CHAUCER. Alpine, Blenheim, cocker, English, 
King Charles, Norfolk (ete.) s. 2. b. You are the 
Spaniels of the court HEYWOOD. Hence Spa-niel 
t. rare, intr. to act like a s., to be meanly submis- 
sive or subservient; (rans. to follow, or fawn 


upon, like a 8. 
Spaniolize (spw-nióleiz) v. Now rare. 
1598. [Aphetic f. HISPANIOLIZE, perh. after 
Fr. tespagnoliser. Cf. contemp. Spaniolate 
vb.] trans. To make Spanish; to imbue with 
Spanish notions or tendencies; to cause to 
follow Spanish fashions. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 
So Spa-niolate v. trans. (rare) 1577. 
Spanish (spr-nif), a. (adv.) and sb. ME. 
[f. SPAIN + -ISH!', with later shortening of the 
first element.] A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to 
Spain or its people; inhabiting, native to, 
characteristic of, Spain. 2. Of things: Of 
aetual or attributed Spanish origin; made, 
manufactured, or produced in Spain (or 
Spanish America); associated or connected 
with Spain on this account 1483. b. Of arti- 
cles of dress, etc.: Made in Spain, of Spanish. 
materials, or after the Spanish fashion 1530. 
3. Of a type or kind characteristic of, or 
exemplified by, the Spaniards 1530. 4. Of or 
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pertaining to, dealing or connected with, the 
language or literature of Spain 1599. 

1. S. Main, the mainland of America adjacent to 
the Caribbean Sea, esp. that portion of the coast 
stretching from the Isthmus of Panama to the 
mouth of the Orinoco; in later use also, the sea 
contiguous to this, or the route traversed by the 
Spanish register ships. Now Hist, 

Special collocations. S. black, a pigment ob- 
tained by burning cork in closed vessels. S. 
brown, a kind of earth having a reddish brown 
colour, used as a pigment; also, the colour which 
this imparts, S. burton Naut., a purchase com- 
posed of three single blocks, or two single blocks 
and a hook. A double S. burton has one double 
and two single blocks, 1S. chalk, a variety of 
steatite found in Spain. S. fox Naut., a rope- 
yarn twisted contrary to the lay. S. juice, 
liquorice (see Liquorice 1). S. red, an ochre 
resembling Venetian red, but slightly yellower. 
S. reef Naut., a form of reefing in which the yards 
are lowered on the cap of the mast to reduce the 
spread of square sails; also, a knot tied in the 
head of the jib to reduce its area. S. white, (a) 
finely powdered chalk used as a pigment or for its 
cleansing properties; (b) a fine quality of flour. 
S. windlass Naut., a windlass with an iron bolt 
inserted through the bight of the rope to serve 
as a lever. 

b. In the specific names or designations of ani- 
mals; esp. S. fly, = CANTHARIDES. S. mackerel 
(see MACKEREL! 

c. In the names of plants, trees, etc. denoting 
either varieties or distinct species found in Spain 
or Spanish America (esp. the West Indies). S. 
bayonet (see BAYONET sb.) S. bean, (a) a 
variety of broad bean; (b) U.S., the scarlet run- 
ner. S. chestnut, Castanea vesca, a native of Asia 
Minor and the region eastward of the Himalayas. 
S. dagger, a West Indian name for Yucca 
aloifolia, S. elm, an evergreen timber-tree 
(Cordia geraschanthus) of the West Indies, S. 
grass, esparto grass. S. iris, a bulbous iris of the 
genus X iphium, esp. X. vulgare. S. moss, U.S., 
the epiphytic plant, Tillandsia usneoides, of the 
Southern States; long-beard. S. needles, the 
American plant Bidens bipinnata or its prickly 
fruit. S. nut, (a) an iridaceous plant, Mora 
sisyrinchium, the bulbs of which are eaten in 
Spain; (5) a variety of hazel-nut, Corylus colurna. 
S. potato (see POTATO sb. 1.). 

B. sb. or ellipt. The Spanish language 1485. 
C. adv. U.S. To walk S., to (cause to) walk 
under compulsion, prop. with some one 
holding the collar and the seat of the 
trousers 1848. 

Spanish broom. 1502. [SPANISH d.] The 
plant Spartium junceum (or Cytisus junceus) 
common to the Mediterranean region, the 
rush-like branches or twigs of which are used 
in basket-work and yield a fibre employed in 
the manufacture of cords, coarse cloth, etc. 

Spanishly (spæ-nifli), adv. 1041. lt. 
SPANISH a. + -LY*.] Towards Spain or 
Spanish policy ; like Spanish; in a characteris- 
tically Spanish manner. 

Spank (spenk), sb. dial. or collog. 1785. 
If. SPANK v.] A smart or sounding blow, esp. 
one given with the open hand; a slap or 
smack. b. The sharp sound produced by this 
1833. 

Spank (spank), v.! dial. and collog. 1727. 
[perh. imit. of the sound.] 1. /rans. To slap or 
smack (a person, esp. a child) with the open 
hand. Also absol. 2. intr. a. To drop or fall 
with a spank or smack 1800. b. Of a boat: To 
pound, beat, or slap the water in sailing 
(rare) 1891. 

Spank (spank), v.: dial. and collog. 1807. 
(prob. a back-formation from SPANKING ppl. 
a. 2.) 1. intr. To move or travel with speed 
and elasticity; to go quickly and vigorously; 
to ride or drive at a sharp trot and in a smart 
or stylish manner. b. spec. Of horses, or of 
persons driving or riding them 1811. c. Of 
ships: To sail quickly and smartly; to bowl 
along 1884. 2. trans. To drive (horses) 
quickly and smartly 1825. 

2. How knowingly did he s. the horses along 
THACKERAY. 

Spanker (spe-nkoz). 1663. [Related to 
SPANKING ppl. a. or (in later use) f. SPANK v.*] 
11. slang. A gold coin, usu. in pl., coin, money 
—1785. 2. dial. and collog. Anything excep- 
tionally large or fine 1751. b. A heavy blow 
or smack 1772. 3. Naut. A fore-and-aft sail, 
set with a gaff and boom at the aftermost 
part of the ship 1794. 4. dial. A person who 
takes long rapid strides 1808. 5. dial. and 
collog. A fast-going horse 1814. 
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ons S.-boom Naut., the boom on which the 
s. is set, 

Spanking (spw. kin), vbl. sb. 1854. f. 
SPANK v. + -ING'.] The action of beating or 
slapping with the open hand by way of 
punishment. 

Spanking (spe-nkin), ppl. a. Chiefly dial. 
and collog. 1666. [perh. of symbolic origin; 
of. whacking, thumping.) 1, Very big, large, 
or fine; exceptionally good in some respect. 
2. Of horses; esp. in later use: Moving or 
travelling at a rapid pace and in a smart 
and vigorous manner 1738. 3. Of a breeze: 
Blowing strongly or briskly; rattling 1849. 
4. Of a pace, etc.: Rapid, smart, vigorous 
1857. 

SU wheelers in a s. trot, and leaders cantering 


Spanless (spw nles), a. 1847. [f. SPAN v. 1 + 
-LESS.] That cannot be spanned. 

Spa-n-long, a. 1593. [f. SPAN sb. + LONG 
a.] Having the length of a span; hence, brief, 
Short. 

White faies..And span-long elves that dance 
about a pool B. Jons. 

Spanner (spw. net). 1639. [- G. spanner, 
f. spannen SPAN v.*] fl. An instrument by 
which the spring in a wheel-lock firearm was 
spanned or wound up —1803. 2, A hand- tool, 
usually consisting of a small bar of steel, 
having an opening, grip, or jaw at the end 
which fits over or clasps the nut of a screw, a 
bolt, coupling, ete., and turns it or holds it in 
position; a wrench 1790. 3. Mech. A bar or 
lever for opening the valves of a steam- 
engine 1773. 

Span-new (spwe-n,ni2) a. Now chiefly 
dial. Also span new. ME. [- ON. spán- 
nýr, f. spánn chip + nýr new.] Quite or per- 
feotly now. 

A maker of s. governments and religions 


ConBETT. 

Span- roof (spe-n,rüf) 1823. [SPAN sb."] 
A roof consisting of two inclined sides. 

Spar (spül), oh. IME. sperre, sparre - ON. 
sperra or aphetic — OFr. esparre (mod. épare, 
épar) or its Gme. source, repr. by MLG., 
MDu. sparre (Du. spar), OHG. sparro (G. 
sparren), ON. sparri; f. Gmo. base of unkn. 
origin.] 1. One of the common rafters of a 
roof. Now chiefly dial. 2. A pole or piece of 
timber of some length and moderate thick- 
ness; spec. an undressed stem of fir, eto., 
under six inches in diameter. late ME. 3. ta. 
A bar of wood used to fasten a gate or door 
—1608. b. A spoke, bar, or cross-bar 1687. 4. 
Nau. A general term for masts, yards, booms, 
gaffs, etc. 1640. 

4. b. Each of the main lateral members of the 
wing of an aeroplane 1913. 

Comb.: s.-buoy, a buoy designed with a s. or 
mast which stands almost perpendicularly out of 
the water; -deck, a light upper deck in a vessel; 
-torpedo, a torpedo fastened on the end of a s. 
projecting from the bows of the boat. 

Spar (spàz), sb.* 1581. [- MLG. spar, rel. to 
OE. speren of plaster or mortar, sperstdn 
gypsum. See also FELDSPAR.] Min. 1. A 
general term for a number of crystalline 
minerals more or less lustrous in appearance 
and admitting of easy cleavage. b. pl. 
Different varieties of this 1668. 2. a. A frag- 
ment or particle of spar. Also transf. 1855. 
b. An ornament made of spar 1851. 

1. Caleareous, Derbyshire, Iceland 8.: see these 
words and CALC-, FELD-, FLUOR-SPAR. 

Spar (spaz), sb.* late ME. If. Spar b.] tl. 
A thrust. late ME only. 2. A boxing-match; 
a display of boxing; a motion of sparring 
1814. 3. A cock-fight 1849. 4, transf. A 
wordy contest or dispute. collog. 1836. 

Spar (spàa), v. [ME. sperre, sparre - MDu. 
sperren = (O)HG. sperren, f. the stem sparr- 
of Spar sb. ] 1. trans. To fasten (a door or 
gate) with a bar or bolt; to shut securely. 
Also occas. with up. Now arch. 12. gen. To 
close, fasten, secure, lock (up), etc. —1015. 
13. To confine, enclose, or imprison; to shut 
up, in a place 1600. t4. To shut (a person or 
thing) in or out —1535. 

1. Sperre the yate fast for feare of fraude 
SPENSER. 

Spar (spa), v.: [OE. sperran, spyrran, 
*spierran, corresp. to ON. sperrask kick 
out, of unkn. origin.] tl. inir. To dart or 
spring; to strike or thrust rapidly —1450. 
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2. Of cocks: To strike with the feet or spurs; 
to fight 1570. b. trans. To cause (a cock) to 
spar; to exercise in sparring 1686. 3. To 
engage in or practise boxing; to make the 
motions of attack and defence with the arms 
and fists; to box. Also const. at. 1755. 4. To 
dispute; to bandy words 1698. 

2. A young cock wills. at his adversary before his 
spurs are grown 1776. Spa'rring vbl. sb. attrib. 
s. partner, a boxer employed to practise with 
another. 

Spar (spa), v.“ 1657. [f. Spar sb.'] 1. 
trans. To furnish, make, or close im, with 
spars. 2. Naut. a. In pa. pple: Provided with 
spars 1840. b. To fix spars across (the 
rigging) preparatory to rattling down 1860. 

Sparable (spsm-rüb']. 1627. [Reduced 
form of SPARROW-BILL.] A small headless 
wedge-shaped iron nail (stouter than a sprig), 
used in the soles and heels of boots and shoes. 

+Sparadrap. 1543. - (O) Fr. sparadrap — 
It. sparadrappo, of unkn. origin.) Med. A 
piece of linen or other cloth dipped in, or 
spread with, some ointment or medicament 
for use as a bandage or plaster —1728. 

Spa rage. 1505. [ult. — med.L. sparagus, 


whence Fr. fesparge, It. sparagio. See 
ASPARAGUS.] Asparagus —1012. So tSpa-ra- 
fus 1543. 


Spare (spé*i), sb. ME. If. SPARE v. and a.] 
11. The fact of leaving unhurt or unharmed; 
sparing; leniency, mercy —1633. 2. The exer- 
cise of economy, frugality, or moderation. 
Chiefly in the phr. fo make (no, ete.) s. 1577. 
3. ellipt. A spare or reserve sum of money; 
a spare room; a spare part, tool, tyre, etc., 
carried esp. by motorists to replace a 
breakage, etc. 1642. 4. In skittles and ten- 
pins (L. S.): The knocking down of all the 
pins with two bowls (thus leaving one 'to 
spare’), or with the first bowl (= double s. 
the score for doing this 1879. 

1. Cut them off. and make no s. of any of them 
1633. 2. At our meal there was no spare of liquor 


1055. 
Spare (spé^1, a. and adv. (OF. spær 
sparing, frugal OHG. spar, ON. sparr; 


see next.) I. 1. Not in actual or regular 
use at the time spoken of, but carried, held, 
or kept in reserve for future use or to supply 
an emergency; orig. Naut.; additional, 
extra. fb. Of land, ground, etc.: Un- 
cultivated, unoccupied, vacant —1669. 2. 
That can be spared, dispensed with, or given 
away, as being in excess of actual require- 
ments; superfluous 1553. b. Of time: Leisure 
1610. 

1. A small s. Mast, Such as sea-faring men pro- 
uide for stormes SHAKS. One or more s. beds for 
lodging of strangers 1702. A spare part (1897), 
room (1837). 2. When I. .have enough s. gold To 
boil away, you shall be welcome to me 1613. b. 
The female world. have more s. time upon their 
hands ADDISON. 

II. t1. Of speech: Sparing; marked by re- 
ticence or reserve (rare) -1460. 2. Of persons, 
their limbs, ete.: Having little flesh; not fat 
or plump; lean, thin 1548. b. Const. in or of. 
(flesh) 1632. c. poet. Growing thinly or 
sparsely 1815. +3. Of persons: Sparing of or 
in something, esp. diet or speech —1097. tb. 
Not lavish, liberal, or profuse; frugal, 
niggardly; abstemious —1633. 4. Charac- 
terized by meanness, bareness, economy, or 
frugality, esp. in regard to food 1560. b. Of 
diet, fare, meals, etc.: Consisting of a com- 
paratively small amount of food, esp. of a 
plain kind; not plentiful 1570. c. poet. 
Seanty, meagre, rare 1813. 5. As adv. 
Sparely; with spare diet. Scorr. 

2. O, giue me the s. men, and spare me the great 
ones SHAKS. c. Grey rocks did peep from the s. 
moss SHELLEY. 3. Are they s. in diet SHAKS. 4. 
As it is a s. life. .it fits my humor well: but as 
there is no more plentie in it, it goes much 
against my stomacke SHAKS. b. S. feasti—a 
radish and an egg! CowPER. 5. The warrior.. 
Feeds hard and s., and seldom sleeps SCOTT. 
Hence Spa-re-ly adv., -ness. 

Spare (spé*1), v. [OE. sparian = OFris. 
sparia, OS., OHG. sparón (Du., G. sparen), 
ON. spara - Gmc. *spardjan.] I. 1. trans. To 
leave (a person) unhurt, unharmed, or un- 
injured; to refrain from inflicting injury or 
punishment upon; to allow to escape, go free, 
orlive. b. To allow to be free or exempt from 
some task —1794. c. To deal leniently or 
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gently with 1535. d. To refrain from. afflicting 
or distressing 1794. 2. absol. To exercise or. 
show mercy, forbearance, or leniency MR, 
3. trans. a. To abstain from visiting (a sin, 
ete.) with due punishment; to forgive or 
pardon. late ME. b. To preserve or save 
(life) in place of destroying; to allow to con- 
tinue or last 1594. 4. To abstain from de. 
stroying, removing, damaging, or injuring 
(a thing) OE. 

J. Spare my gray-beard, you wagtaile? Snaxs. 
Whom ev'n the savage Beasts had spar'd, they 
kill'd DRYDEN. c. My lady used not to s. Colonel 
Esmond in talking of him THACKERAY. 2. He will 
not s. in the day of vengeance Prov. 6:34, 3. b. 
He hoped that the squire's life would be long 
spared TROLLOPE. 4. Shee..was now about to 

ut out his eyes, which all this while were spared 

IDNEY. 

II. 1. To refrain from using or consuming; 
to use in a frugal or economical manner, 
Now rare. OE. tb. To save, hoard, or store 
up —1683, c. absol. To use or practise econo- 
my or frugality; to be parsimonious or 
niggardly; to live or act sparingly. late ME. 
d. In passive: To be left over or unused 1577. 
2. To abstain from using, employing, exer- 
cising, etc. ; to forbear, omit, or avoid the use 
or occasion of; also, to use or deal in, with 
moderation, economy, or restraint OE. b. 
ellipt. To refrain from doing something, Now 
rare or Obs. late ME. 3. To avoid incurring 
or being involved in, to save (expense or 
labour) ME. b. To avoid, shun, keep clear of, 
Now rare. late ME. 4. To dispense with; to 
part with to another or others, esp. without 
inconvenience or loss to oneself; to do with- 
out ME, b. To set aside for some particular 
use or purpose; to keep in reserve ME. c. To 
set apart, save, or give (time) from one's 
usual duties or avocations; to have (time) 
free 1548, 5. With direct and indirect 
object: a. To give or grant; to supply (a 
person) with (something) out of a stock, 
quantity, etc. 1593. b. To save or relieve (a 
person, one's feelings, etc.) from (something) 
1681. 

1. Free Nature's bounty thriftily they spent, And 
spared the Stock COWLEY. c. I, who at some times 
spend, at others s. POPE. 2. Had he but spared his 
tongue and pen, He might have rose like other 
men SWIFT. 8. the rod and spoil the child 1841. 
3. No time, trouble, or expense has been spared in 
the matter 1892. b. Shun me and 1 will s. your 
haunts SHAKS, 4. Kirke could s. no soldiers; but 
he had sent..some experienced officers MACAU- 
LAY. €. Let all the citizens who can s. time 
hear. .such causes 1875. 5. And now A word, but 
one,. Not one to s. her TENNYSON. b. I was, 
however, spared this infliction 1893. 

III. intr. To s. for: a. To desist or refrain 
from some action because or on account of 
(difficulty, opposition, loss, ete.). Now arch. 
ME. b. With neg.: To refrain from action in 
order to save (expense, trouble, etc.); to be 
sparing of or in (something). late ME. 

a. S. not for spoiling of thy steed Scorr. b. 8. for 
no cost MARLOWE. Hence Spa-reable d. 1088. 

Spa · reful, a. 1565. f. SPARE sb. or v. * 
-FUL.] Sparing, frugal 1000. Hence fSpa'- 
reful-ly adv., 1-ness. 

Spareless (spé?-alés), a. and adv. late ME. 
[f. as prec. + -LESS.) +1. Unstinted, un- 
limited -1450. 2. Unsparing, merciless 1689. 
3. As adv. Without stint 1567. 

Spare-rib (spé^rib, spw-rib). 1596. [prob. 
- MLG. ribbesper (whence dial. ribspare 
xvi), with transposition of the two elements 
and assoc. with SPARE d.] A cut of meat, eb. 
of pork, consisting of part of the ribs some: 
what closely trimmed. T d 

Sparge (spiad3), v. 1500. [In 1 Se. ano 
north. dial. var. of PARGET v., beside tener 
(Xv), tspargen (Xvi-xvi]); in 2, 3, app. — n 
spargere sprinkle.] 1. trans. To plaster; 
rough-cast. 2. To dash, splash, or spri 16 
(water) about 1785. 3. Brewing. To sprint 
(malt) with hot water. Also absol. 1910 
Hence Sparge sb., sprinkling; Brewing: . 
spray of water with which the malt m 
sprinkled. Spa-rger, an appliance 
sprinkling water, esp. in brewing. 

Spargefication (spáizdséfiké/-Jon). a 
-ification. 1835. lf. L, spargere; ses, iae 
TION.] The action of sprinkling or scattering: 
So Spargefa-ction. Swirt. dial. 

Sparhawk (spüáahok). Now arch. or . 


SPARING 


[OE. spearhafoc, - ON. sparrhaukr, f. 
stem of spearwa SPARROW + hafoc HAWK.) 
A sparrowhawk. 

Sparing (spé*-rin), ppl. a. and adv. ME. 
[f. SPARE v. + INS. ] I. Inclined to save, 
niggard; restrained in discourse or state- 
ment; scanty, limited; forbearing, merciful. 
12. As adv. Sparingly —1742. Hence Spa-- 
ring-ly adv., -ness. 

Spark (spark), sb. [OE. spærca, spearca, 
= (M)LG., MDu. sparke, of unkn. origin.) 
1, A small particle of fire or an ignited frag- 
ment, thrown off from a burning body or 
remaining in one almost extinguished, or 
produced by the impact of one hard body on 
another. b. fig. and in fig. context; freq. with 
allusion to the beginning or immediate cause 
of a fire or conflagration OE. 2. A small 
trace, indication, or portion of some quality, 
feeling, sentiment, etc., in some way com- 
parable to a spark, esp. in respect of its 
latent possibilities OE. b. A small remnant, 
fragment, ve, atom, or amount of some- 
thing 1548, 3. The vital or animating prin- 
ciple in man; a trace of life or vitality. Freq. 
in vital s. of life. late ME. 4. a. A small 
ruby or diamond: orig. diamond or ruby s. 
and s. of diamond, etc. 1629. b. A (glittering) 
fragment or particle of some metal, ore, or 
mineral 1560. 5. A bright or glittering flash 
or gleam of light. Also transf., a bright 
glance. 1542. 6. Electr. In full electric(al) s.: 
A brilliant streak or flash of light produced 
by a discontinuous discharge of electricity 
between two conductors at a short or mode- 
rate distance apart 1748. b. spec. An electric 
spark serving to fire the explosive mixture in 
the oil-engine of a motor. 

1, Yet man is borne vnto trouble, as the sparkes 
flie vpward Job 5:7. b. Left alone they might 
have remained quiet; but they only wanted the 
8, DISRAELI. Phr. A s. in one’s throat (slang), a 
constant thirst. 2. They still kept alive the sparks 
of future friendship 1820. 4. a. All the haft 
twinkled with diamond sparks TENNYSON. b. 
This bluish stone was filled with sparks of virgin 
copper 1796. 6. fig. Animated by the electric s. of 
genius 1846. Sparks (slang), a wireless operator. 
attrib. and Comb.: s.-arrester, a device for 
arresting sparks in locomotive funnels or chim- 
neys; -gap, a space between two terminals 
through which an electric spark passes; -plug 
U.S. = sparking-plug. Hence Spa:rker, à s.- 
arrester, 

Spark (spiik), sb.* 1513. [prob. a fig. use 
of prec 1. A woman of great beauty, 
elegance, or wit—1076. 2. A young man of an 
elegant or foppish character; one who affects 
smartness 1513. 3. A beau, lover, suitor 
(arch.) 1706. 

1. The louely sparke, the bright Laodice CHAP- 
MAN. 2. Hark'ee, my s., none of your grinning! 
Miss Burney. 3. A very woman..daring 
death. for the sake of thee, her handsome s. 
BROWNING, 

Spark (spàik), v. ME. If. SPARK sb. 1] 1. 
intr. To emit or give forth a spark or sparks; 
to sparkle. 2. To issue, come forth, fall, etc., 
as or in the manner of sparks 1513. 3. trans. 
a. To send out, or emit, in or as sparks 1596. 
b. Electr. To affect, act or operate upon, by 
the emission or transmission of electric 
Sparks. Also absol., to send a spark across, 
ete. 1889, 

1. transf. Her eyes did sparke, At every glance, 
like Diamonds in the darke QUARLES. Hence 
Spa-rking vòl. sb., esp. in sparking-plug, a device 
for firing the explosive mixture in a motor engine. 

Spark (spark), v.: 1076. [f. SPARK sb.*] 
tl. intr, With it. To play the spark or gallant; 
to show off —1709. 2. U.S. To engage in 
courtship; to play the suitor, wooer, or beau. 
Also with if. 1807. b. trans. To court 1888. 
ae used to go sparkin’ round among the girls 


Sparkish (spá-ikif), a. 1641. [f. SPARK 
80.“ + -Isi?.] 1. Of persons: Having the cha- 
racter, airs, or manner of a spark or gallant. 
2. Of things: Characteristic of, or appro- 
Driate to, a spark; of a smart or elegant 
Make 1657. Hence Spa-rkish-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Sparkle (spà-k'), sb. ME. If. SPARK sb. + 
“LE I.] 1. A small spark; an ignited or lumin- 
ous particle. b. fig. and in fig. context; freq. 
with. allusion to the kindling of a fire or confla- 
gration. late ME. 2.A slight beginning, trace, 
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indication, or manifestation of something. late 
ME. 13. A vitaloranimating principle (rare). 
late ME. t4. A small ruby or diamond (rare) 
1704. 5. A glittering or flashing point of light. 
Also fig. 1490. b. A flashing or fiery glance 1590. 
6. Glittering or flashing appearance or quality; 
lively brightness 1589. b. Liveliness of 
spirit; smartness; wittiness 1611. C. spec. The 
appearance characteristic of certain wines, 
due to the presence of carbonic-acid gas 
1833. 7. A small piece, part, spot, etc. of 
ie now only, a (glittering) particle 

1. Smoak and bickering flame, and sparkles dir: 
Mint. b. Some nlueky s. from a Tory paper 221 
Steele's politicks on fire JOHNSON. 2. Sparelis of 
grace pat we felen WYOLIF. 5. Swift as the S. ofa 
glancing Star MipT. 6. The occasional s. of the 
long line of spears Scorr. 7. Sparkles of blood on 
the white foam are cast SHELLEY, 

Sparkle (spä- k!), v.! ME. If. SPARK 8b. 1 
+ -LE 3; ef. (M)Du. sparkelen.] Y. intr. 1. To 
issue, fly, spring out or forth in sparkles or 
small particles. 2. To emit sparks or sparkles 
of fire 1480. b. Of the eyes: To flash with 
anger or rage 1593. 3. To reflect or emit 
numerous separate rays or points of light; to 
glitter or flash. late ME. b. To move, pro- 
ceed, flow, etc., in a glittering or sparkling 
manner 1823. 4. Of wines, etc.: To effervesce 
with small glittering bubbles. late ME. 5. a. 
Of feelings, etc.: To appear or be evident in 
(or through) the eyes by the brightness or 
animation of these 1592. b. Of the eyes: To 


be bright or animated; to shine; to glisten. 


1700. 

1. When some heat of difference sparkled out 
TENNYSON. 2. b. Mine eyes should s. like the 
beaten ilint SHAKS. 3. Sparkles this Stone as it 
was wont? SHAKS. ie. His Wit sparkles as well as 
his Eyes 1699. b. To trace your. waters sparkl- 
ing through green Hertfordshire LAMB. 5. a. Dis- 
daine and Scorne ride sparkling in her eyes 
SHAKS. b. A burly man. Whose little eyes 
seemed always sparkling with unclerical humour 


1883. 

II. trans. 1. To cause to sparkle or glitter 
1553. 2. To emit or eject (fire, etc.) as or like 
sparks 1588. b. Of the eyes: To indicate (a 
feeling) by brightness or animation 1601. 

1. Aurora now. Sparkled with rosy light the 
dewy lawn POPE. 2. Womens eyes. .sparcle 
still the right promethean fire SHAKS. Hence 
Spa'rkling-ly adv., -ness. 

Sparkle, v.* Obs. or dial. late ME. 
[Alteration of SPARPLE v. Cf. DISPARKLE.] 1. 
intr. Of persons: To scatter, disperse 1440. 
2. trans. To cause to scatter or disperse; to 
drive in different directions 1470. 3. To cast 
abroad; to scatter, sprinkle, or strew 1440. 
4. To sprinkle, bestrew or bespatter with 
something; to dot thickly. late ME. 5. To 
disseminate or diffuse; to spread or circulate 
1532. 

2. Then went the kyng. .and sparcled them then 
so That North they went 1470. 4. The pauement 
of the temple is all sparcled with bludde 1555. 

Sparkler (spä- Alen. 1713. [f. SPARKLE 
v. + ER. ] 1. One who sparkles; esp. a viva- 
cious, witty, or pretty young woman. 2. A 
bright or sparkling eye. Chiefly pl. Latterly 
collog. or slang. 1746. 3. A sparkling gem; a 
diamond; esp. pl. 1822. 4. Something which 
shines or sparkles: a sparkling firework 
which is noiseless 1879. 5. A tiger-beetle 
1800. 

Sparkless (spà-ikles), a. 1821. [f. SPARK 
sb.) + -LESS.] Free from or devoid of sparks; 
emitting no sparks; spec. in Electr. 

Sparklet (spà-iklét). 1689. [f. as prec. + 
-IET.] 1. A small spark or sparkle. 2. A small 
sparkling ornament for a dress 1902. 3. 
(pl. Trade name for a capsule containing 
carbonic acid gas under pressure used with a 
siphon for making aerated water 1904. 

Sparkling (spa-aklin), ppl. a. ME. |f. 
SPARKLE v. + -ING*.] 1. That emits sparks or 
sparkles. 2. Of the eyes: Flashing, bright, 
animated. late ME. 3. Reflecting or emitting 
rays of light; flashing, glittering, brilliant, 
resplendent. late ME. 4. Characterized by 
brilliancy and liveliness; brilliant, animated, 
sprightly 1647. 5. Of pleasure: Characterized 
by a high degree of delight or enjoyment 


1789. 
J . fire of turf and bog-wood SCOTT. 2. 
1. A large s. fire ur Sipe "E 


His s. Eyes, repleat with wrat 


SPARSE 


Drynke grene wyne, clere, sharpe and sparklynge 
in tempure 1422. 4. A Le of s,..rhetoric 
17 Hence Spa'rkling-Iy adv.,' -ness 

Sparling (spà-ilip. Now chiefly north. and 
Sc. ME. [Aphetic — OFr. esperlinge (mod. 
éperlan), of Gme. origin (cf. MLG., MDu. 
spirlinc, G. spierling).) 1. The common 
European smelt, Osmerus eperlamus. 2. 
Applied to other small fish; ta. The sprat, 
Clupea sprattus (rare) —1740. b. U.S. A 
young or immature herring 1884. 

Sparoid (spe-roid, spé*roid), a. and sb. 
1836. [- mod. L. Sparoides, f. SPARUS; see 
ob.] Of or belonging to, characteristic of, 
the Sparide or sea-bream family; a fish of 
this family. 

fSparple, v. Also sparpoil, etc. ME. 
= OFr. esparpeillier (mod. éparpiller); of. 
DISPARPLE.] = SPARKLE v.* —1819. 

Sparred (spaad), (ppl.) a. 1805. [f. SPAR 
sb.! or v.* + -ED.] 1. Made or constructed of, 
having or fitted with, spars, narrow boards, 
or planks, set with intervals or spaces be- 
tween them. 2. Of a ship: Furnished with 
spar 1905. 

Sparrow (spe-ro"). IO E. spearwa = OHG. 
sparo, ON. sporr, Goth. sparwa : Gme. 
*sparwon, hr. 1. A small brownish- 
grey bird of the family Fringillide, indige- 
nous to Europe, where it is very common, 
and naturalized in various other countries; 
esp. the house-sparrow, Passer domesticus. 
2. With distinguishing terms, denoting varie- 
ties of the true sparrow, or other small 
birds in some way resembling these 1668. 

2. Field-, house-, Java, Savannah, song-, swamp- 
8., HEDGE-, REED-, TREE-SPARROW: see these 


words. 

Comb.: puel d Zonotrichia albicollis, 
differing from the true bunting in having exposed 
nostrils; -owl, one or other of various small owls, 
esp. of the genus Glaucidium: -pie, -pudding, a 
dish proverbially supposed to make the eater 
sharp-witted; -wort, Erica passerina, native to 
South Africa. 

Spa:rrow-bill. 1629. + BUL 
8b.*] = SPARABLE. 

Spa · rrow- bla:sting. 1589. [f. SPARROW, 
with joc. or contemptuous force.] The fact of 
being blasted or blighted by some mysterious 
power, sceptically regarded as unimportant 
or non-existent —1633. So tSpa-rrow- 
blasted a. balefully stricken or blighted; 
dumbfounded. 

Sparrow grass. Now dial. or vulgar. 
1049. [Illiterate alt. of tsparagus (XVI) — 
med. L. aphetic form of ASPARAGUS, by assim. 
to sparrow and grass.) Asparagus. 

Spa-rrow-hawk. late ME. If. SPARROW; 
repl. SPARHAWK.] 1. A species of hawk 
CAccipiter nisus) which preys on small birds, 
common in the British Islands and widely 
distributed in northern Europe and Asia. 
Occas., one or other species of hawk resembl- 
ing this. 2. A small anvil used in silver- 
working 1869. 

Sparry (spü-ri) a. 1695. [f. SPAR sb.* + 
I.] 1. Consisting of or abounding in spar; 
of the nature of spar. b. Of places: Rich in 
spar 1789. 2. In specific terms denoting 
mineral substances of the nature of or con- 
taining spar, as s. iron (ore) 1796. 3. Of lustre, 
ete.: Resembling that of spar 1792. 

Sparse (spüzs), a. 1727. [ L. sparsus, pa. 
pple. of spargere scatter.] 1. Sc. Of writing: 
Having wide spaces between the words. 2. 
Separated by fairly wide intervals or spaces; 
thinly scattered; placed or set here and there 
overa relatively extensive area; not crowded, 
close, or dense 1753. 3. Characterized by wide 
distribution or intervals 1801, b. Characteri- 
zed by sparseness or scantiness 1871. 

2. A wide-spread though s. population 1870. A. 
man with s. grey hair 1875. 3. b. The gleaning has 
been somewhat s. 1889. Hence Spa-rse-ly adv., 
-ness. Sparrsity, s. state or condition; com- 
parative scarcity or fewness. 

+Sparse, v. 1535. [- spars-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. spargere scatter.] 1. absol. To scatter 
abroad in giving 1014. 2. trans. To spread or 
disseminate (a rumour, doctrine, ete.). Freq. 
with abroad. 1651. 3. To break up, scatter; 
to dispose, sprinkle, etc., in a scattered 
manner 1614. Hence Spa:rsedly adv. 
(now rare), sparsely. 


If. prec. 


SPARSIM 


\\Sparsim (spà-isim), adv. 1586. [L.; cf. 
prec.] In various places; here and there; 
sparsely. 

Spart (spat). 1600. [- L. spartum or 
Sp. espario.] Esparto. Also s.-grass. 

Spartacist (spütüsist) 1916. — G. 
Spartakist, f. Spartacus, name of the leader 
in the servile war against Rome (73-71 B. c.); 
see -IST.] A member of the Spartacus group 
of communistic revolutionists in Germany. 

Spartan (spàatün), sb. and a, late ME. [- 
L. Spartanus, f. Sparta (Gr. Zsápra, Emáprm) 
capital of the ancient Doric state of Laconia; 
see -AN.] A. sb. 1. A native or inhabitant of 
Sparta; a Laconian or Lacedwemonian. 2. 
One who resembles the ancient Spartans in 
character 1810. B. adj. 1. Of or pertaining 
to Sparta or its inhabitants; Laconian, 
Lacedemonian 1582. tb. S. dog, etc.: A 
kind of bloodhound —1697. 2. Characteristic 
or typical of Sparta, its inhabitants, or their 
customs; esp. distinguished by simplicity, 
frugality, courage, or brevity of speech 
1644, 

1. b. fig. Oh Sparton Dogge: More fell then An- 
guish, Hunger, or the Sea SHAKS. 2. The fare is S. 
in its extreme frugality 1885. 

Sparteine (spi-attin). 1850. [irreg. f. L. 
spartum broom (Stenhouse 1851), perh. after 
coneine CONIINE; see -INE*.] Chem. An alka- 
loid obtained from common broom, used to 
some extent in medicine. 

Sparth. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [- ON. 
sparóa.] A  long-handled broad-bladed 
battle-axe, used esp. by the Irish down to the 
16th c. 

He hath a s. of twenti pound of wighte CHAUCER. 

Spartiate (spà-1fiét). rare. late ME. [= L. 
Spartiates — Gr. Enapruérns, f. Tndorn Sparta.) 
A Spartan, 

Sparus (spé°-ris). Pl. spari (spe-. roh. 
1668. IL. - Gr. ondpos.] A sea-bream or gilt- 
head. 

Spasm (spe-z’m). late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
spasme or L. spasmus, spasma - Gr. ozacuós, 
emdoua, f. ond draw, pull.] 1. Sudden and 
violent muscular contraction of a convulsive 
or painful character. 2. With a and pl. A con- 
vulsive twitch or throe 1477. 3. fig. Any 
sudden or convulsive movement of a violent 
character; a convulsion 1817. 

3. As with an earthquake's s. SHELLEY. A mere 
8. of suspicious jealousy 1874. So t||Spa:'sma 
(in senses 1 and 2), f||Spa-smus. Spasma-tic, 
Spa:smic adjs. spasmodic, convulsive, 

Spasmodic (spezmo-dik), a. 1681. [- 
mod. L. spasmodicus, f. Gr. emacudéms, f. 
ondoua SPASM; see -ODE, -I0.] 1. Of the nature 
of a spasm; characterized by spasms or 
convulsive twitches; marked by jerkiness or 
suddenness of muscular movement; spec, in 
Path. 2. Occurring or proceeding by fits and 
starts; irregular, intermittent; not sustained 
1837. 3. Agitated, excited; emotional, highly- 
strung; characterized by a disjointed or un- 
equal style of expression 1848. 

1. The use of ipecacuan in s. asthma 1811. 2. Ac- 
quiescence in disorder would be followed by a s. 
severity 1856. So Spasmo-dical a., -ly adv. 

Spastic (spe-stik), a. 1753. [- L. spasti- 
cus (Pliny) — Gr. onaorxés, f. onâv draw, pull; 
see -IC.] 1. Path. Of the nature of a spasm 
or sudden contraction; characterized or 
affected by spasmodic symptoms or move- 
ments, 2. Physiology. Performing involun- 
tary contractile movements 1822. Hence 
Spasti-city, s. condition or quality. 

Spat (spat), sb. 1634. [- AFr. spat (XIV), of 
unkn. origin.] 1. The spawn of oysters or 
other shell-fish. Freq. used in pl. 1607. 12. 
The eggs of bees —1057. 

Spat (spet), sb.: Chiefly dial. or collog. 
1804. [prob. imit.; cf. SPAT v.*] 1. A tiff 
or dispute; a quarrel. Orig. U.S. 2. A smart 
blow, smack, or slap 1823. 3. A sharp smack- 
ing sound 1881. 

Spat (spat), sb.* 1802. [abbrev. of Spar- 
TERDASH.] A short gaiter worn over the in- 
step and reaching only a little way above the 
ankle, usually fastened under the foot by 
means of a strap. Chiefly in pl. 

Spat (spet), sb. 1876. [app. — Du. spat in 
the same sense.] A small splash of some- 
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Spat (spet), v. 1607. [f. SPAT sb.'] inir. 
and trans. Of oysters: To spawn. 

Spat (spæt), v.: 1809. [prob. imitative. Cf. 
Spar 80.2] 1. intr. To start up sharply or 
actively; to engage in a dispute. U.S. 2. 
trans. To clap, slap, or smack 1832. 3. intr. To 
administer slaps or pats; to strike sharply; 
to spatter. Also used advb, 1808. 

2. The little Isabel leaped up and down spattin; 
her hands 1845. 3. Bill fired again. and I hear 
the ball go s.!“ 1890. 

Spatangoid (spætæ-ngoid), sb. and a. 1857. 
[- mod.L. Spatangoides, f. Spatangus (late 
L. spatangius, Gr. ozaráyyns); see -O1D.] Zool. 
A. sb. A sea-urchin belonging or related to 
the genus Spatangus (heart-urchins). B. adj. 
Having the characteristics of this. 

Spatch-cock, spatchcock (spæ-tfkok), sb. 
1785. [Connected by Grose (1785) with 
DisPATCH, but cannot be dissociated from 
SPrTCHCOCK.] A fowl split open and grilled 
after being killed, plucked, and dressed in a 
summary fashion. 

Spatchcock (spz-tfkok), v. 1805. [f. prec.) 
1. rans. To cook as, or in the manner of, a 
spatchcock. 2. To insert, interpolate, or 
sandwich (a phrase, sentence, etc.) 1901. b. 
To add to, or modify, by interpolation 
1901. 

2. We read phrases of apparent sincere religious 
fervour spatchcocked in between these blood- 
thirsty expressions 1903, {Also used for SPITOH- 
COOK 7. 

Spate (spé't), sb. Orig. Sc. and north. late 
ME. [Of unkn. origin.] 1. A flood or inun- 
dation; esp. a sudden flood or rising in a 
river or stream caused by heavy rains or 
melting snow. Also transf. and fig., esp. a 
sudden outburst, rush, or ‘flood’. 2. With- 
out article: Flooding or inundation, swollen 
condition of water, etc.; copious down- 
pouring of rain. Now usu. without const. 
1513. Hence Spate v. trans. and intr. to 
flood. 

1. Heaps of drifted rubbish. .to mark the tide- 
line of the winter spates 1889. 2. In s., in flood. 

Spath (spp). Now rare. 1763. [= G. spath, 
var. sp. of spat; see FELDSPAR.] = SPAR sb.* 
Hence Spa:thic a. = SPATHOSE. 

Spatha (spé'-pi). Pl. -æ (-i). 1753. [L.; 
see SPATHE.] 1. Bot. A spathe. 2. A flat blade- 
Shaped implement 1881. 

Spathaceous (spiipé'-fos), a. 1760. [f. 
prec. - -ACEOUS.] Bol. Furnished with or 
enclosed by a spathe; of the nature of or 
resembling a spathe. 

Spathe (spé!ó). 1785. I- L. spatha — Gr. 
onáðņ; See SPADE sb. ] 1. Bot. A large bract 
or sheathing-leaf enveloping the inflores- 
cence (usu. a spadix) of certain plants, as 
arums, palms, etc., in such a way as com- 
pletely to enclose it before expansion. 2. 
Zool. A spatulate or spoon-shaped part, pro- 
cess, etc. 1891. Hence Spa-thal a. furnished 
with a s. Spathed (spé'6d) a. having a s. 
Spa · thiform d. having the form of a s. 

Spathiform (sps-pifórm), a. 1793. f. 
SPATH + -FORM.] Min. Resembling spath 
or spar in form or appearance; lamellar. 

The s., or uranite spar 1793. 

Spathose (spepé"-s), a. 1776. [f. SPATH + 
-08E',] Min. I. Of the nature of or resembling 
spath or spar; abounding in, consisting of, 
spar; foliated or lamellar in structure or tex- 
ue sparry. 12. Derived from fluor-spar 
-1811. 

1. S.-iron, iron-ore, ore = SIDERITE 6. 2. S. aci 
hydrofluoric acid. oa eg 

Spathulate (spe- pinlet), a. 1821. f. L. 
spathula (see SPATULA) + -ATE*.] Chiefly Bot. 
ee reg spatular. So Spa-thulated ppl. a. 
rare). 

Spatial (spé'-fal), a. 1847. H. L. spatium 
SPACE sb. + -ALt] 1. Having extension in 
Space; occupying or taking up space; con- 
sisting of or characterized by space. 2. Of, 
pertaining, or relating to space; subject to, 
or governed by, the conditions of space. 
Chiefly Metaph. and opp. to temporal. 1857. 
3. Happening or taking place in space; 
caused or involved by space 1866. 4. Of 
faculty or sense: Apprehending or per- 
ceiving space or extension 1886. 

1. An independent s, world 1886. 2. Ideas.. 
which have been formed from a vast quantity of 
temporal and s. experience 1886. 4. The origin of 
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the s. faculty 1886. Hence Spa- tially adv, as 
regards, in or with reference to, or by means of 
space. 

Spatiate (spé'fie't), v. 1626, E spatiat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. spatiari, f. spatium SPACE. 
8b.; see -ATE*.] infr. To walk about; to stroll, 
wander, range, or roam. 

Spattee (spmti-). 1926. [f. Spar sb? + 
-EE*.] A kind of gaiter for women and girls 
made in imitation of Highland stockings, 
Chiefly pl. 

Spatter (spe- tet), sb. 1797. [f. next.) A 
slight splash or sprinkle; a spattering. 

Spatter (spw. ton), v. 15 [frequent. of 
imit. base repr. also in LG., Du. spatten burst, 
spout, WFlem. spatteren, W ris. spatterje; 
see -ERn*.] I. trans, 1. To scatter or disperse in 
fragments. b. With out: To sputter, or cause 
to sputter 1586. c. To dash, cast, send flying, 
in drops or small particles 1721. 2. To splash 
or stain with drops of fluid, mud, ete.; to 
bespatter; jig. to assail with obloquy or 
detraction 1645. b. To cover in a dispersed 
manner 1647, 3. Of fluids, etc.: To fall or 
strike upon (something) in scattered drops 
1837. 

1. With. my, battle-axe. To s. his brains 
TENNYSON. c. The. puffs of wind spattered the 
snow against the windows 1852, 2. Bend all your 
force to s, merit GAY. b. Natures carelesse 
pencill dipt in light With sprinkled starres hath 
spattered the Night 1647. 

II. intr. 1. To spring, fly, or spirt in drops 
or particles; to throw off drops or small frag- 
ments 1600. b. To fall, descend, strike, in 
heavy drops or with a sound suggestive of 
these 1075. 2. To eject small drops of saliva 
or particles of food, etc., from the mouth; to 
splutter while speaking; to cause spattering 
in any way 1018. b. To scatter drops of ink 
1640. 3. To walk or tread in some splashy 
substance 1800. 

1. b. The musket-balls spattering in the water 
1887. 2. That mind must needs be irrecoverably 
deprav'd, which..tasting but once of one just 
ey spatters at it, and abhorrs the relish ever 
after 
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dock, the yellow pond-lily, Nuphar. 

Spa! ash (spm-tozdmf). 1687. [f. SPAT- 
TER v. + DASH b.] A kind of long gaiter or 
legging of leather, cloth, etc., to keep the 
trousers or stockings from being spattered, 
esp. in riding. Chiefly in pl. Hence Spa't- 
terdashed (deft) ppl. a. clad in, provided 
with, spatterdashes. 

Spattle (spat), sb. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. 
spatl, f. pat., stem of sp&tan to spit.] 
Spittle. 

Spattle (spre- t-, 8b. 1440. [contr. f. 
SPATULE. Cf. Du. (etc.) spatel.) 1. A spatula. 
Now rare or Obs. 2. techn. A tool tor mottling 
a moulded article with pigment 1875. 

tSpa-ttle, v. [OE. spātlian, f. spatl 
SPATTLE sb. i] intr. and trans. To spit —1611. 

Spattle (spot), v. Now techn. and dial. 
1611. [Related to Sparrer v.] trans. To 
spatter or sprinkle; to mottle. 

||\Spatula (spw. ti). 1525. [L., var. of spa- 
tla, dim. of spatha SrATHA.] A simple in- 
strument of wood, ivory, or metal, having a 
flat elongated form with various modifica- 
tions of shape and size, used for a variety of 
Purposes: esp. a. For stirring mixtures, 
spreading ointments or plasters, ete. b. d 
minor surgical operations or for the medical 
examination of certain organs 1684. 80 
Spa · tule. late ME. 

Spatulate (spe-tizlét) a. 1760. [f. SPATULA 
+ -ATE*.] Having a broadened and rounded 
end like that of a common form of spatula. 
So Spa. tulated a. " 

Spatulous (spe-tiiiles), a. 1828. [f. SPA- 
TULA + -oUS.] Resembling a spatula in form; 
spatulate. So Spa-tulose a. 

Spauld (spold. Now Sc. and north. MP. 
i- OFr. espalde, etc. (mod. épaule) i= —^ 
spatula shoulder-blade.] 1. The shoulder E 
man or animals; a shoulder of an anima 
used for food. 2. transf. A limb, leg, etc. ; any 
joint of the carcass of a beast or bird 1500. 

Spavin (spæ-vin). [Late ME. sparen 
aphetic — OFr. espavin, var. of esparva 1 
(mod. éparvin) — Gme. *spadwani, f. be 
repr. by EFris. spadde, sparre + wan- ie 
WANE v.).] Farriery. 1. A hard bony eren 
or excrescence formed at the union of 
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splint-bone and the shank in a horse's 
leg, and produced by inflammation of the 
cartilage uniting those bones; a similar 
tumour caused by inflammation of the small 
hock bones. b, A malady of horses due to 
the above cause 1500. 2. With distinguishing 
terms, as blood s., a soft swelling of the hock 
vein caused by the accumulation of blood; 
freq. taken as synonymous with bog s. 
(see Boa sb.'); dry or bone s. (see BONE sb.) 
1523. 

Spavined (spz-vind), a. late ME. If. prec. 
+ Al.] Of horses, ete,; Affected with 
spavin; having a spavin. b. fig. Lame, 
halting 1047. 

Spa:--wa:ter. 1589. Water from a mineral 
spring (orig. from the springs at Spa). 

Spawl (spo), v. arch. 1598. [Of unkn. 
origin.] 1. intr. To spit copiously or coarsely; 
to expectorate. 2. trans. To utter in a coarse 
manner 1616. 

1. Why must he sputter, s., and slaver it In 
vain. against the people's fav'rite? SWIFT. 

Spaw'ling, vbl. sb. arch. 1609. [f. SPAWL 
v. + -ING.] 1, The action of the vb.; ex- 
pectoration. 2. pl. Spittle, spittings, saliva 
1014. 

Spawn (spon), sb. late ME. If. next.) 
tl. The milt of a fish —1450. 2. The minute 
eggs of fishes and various other oviparous 
animals, usu. extruded in large numbers and 
forming a more or less coherent or gela- 
tinous mass; also, the young brood hatched 
from such eggs, while stillin an early stage of 
development 1491. b. With a and pl. A fish- 
egg; an undeveloped fish 1563. 3. A brood; a 
numerous offspring. Chiefly fig. 1590. 4. fig. 
A person contemptuously regarded as the 
offspring of some parent or stock 1589. 
b. So in collective use 1601. 5. fig. A product, 
result, or effect of something 1624. 6. fig. 
The source or origin of something 1591. 7. 
Tho, mycelium of mushrooms or other fungi 
1731. 


4. Thou s. of the old serpent, fruitful in nothing 
Hs in lies DRYDEN. 5. Libels are her spawns 


attrib, and Comb.: s.- brick, a brick-shaped mass 
of compost containing mushroom-spawn; -eater 
U.S., the smelt (Leuciscus hudsonicus), 

Spawn (spon) v. late ME. [Aphetic — 
AFr. espaundre shed roe, var. of OFr. 
espandre (mod. épandre) shed, spill, pour out 
i= L. erpandere EXPAND.] I. intr. 1. Of fish, 
etc.: To cast spawn. 2. To increase or 
develop after the manner of spawn; to 
become reproductive 1607. 3. To issue or 
come forth like or after the manner of spawn 
ud 4. To swarm or teem with something 

1, The sun comes forth, and many reptiles s. 
SHELLEY. 4. The rivers and the surrounding sea 
8. with fish EMERSON. 

II. trans. 1. To produce or generate as spawn 
or in large numbers; also, in contemptuous 
use, to give birth to (a person) 1603. 2, To 
engender, produce, bring forth, give rise to 
1594. b. spec. in contemptuous use with 
reference to literary work, utterances, etc. 
1631. 3. To supply with spawn or myceliuni 
1885 4. To extract spawn from (fishes) 
2. b. The Press. .hath Spawn'd so many Blas- 
phemous. Pamphlets 1713. Hence Spawned ppl. 
4. cast or deposited as spawn; that has emitted 
Spawn, spent, 

Spawner (spó-nei). 1601. [f. SPAWN sb. 
or b. + kl.] 1, A female fish, esp. at spawn- 
ing time. tb. Applied to a woman —1675. 2. 
One who, or that which, spawns, produces, 
eto., in various senses 1650. 

Spay (spé'), v. late ME. [Aphetic - AFr. 
espeier, OFr. espeer, f. espee (mod. épée) 
Sword :- L. spatha; see SPATHE.] fl. trans. 
To pierce or eut (a deer) so as to kill. late ME. 
only. 2. To operate upon (a female, esp. 
the female of certain animals) so as to remove 
he ovaries and destroy the reproductive 
Power, late ME. 

Spaya(r)d, spayd. Now arch. late ME. 
[Of unkn. origin.] A male deer in its third 
Year, 

Speak (spik) v. Pa. t. spoke (spo*k), 
(arch or poet. spake. Pa. pple. spoken 
Spo. Ken). [Late OE. specan, superseding 
Parallel OE. sprecan, which did not survive 
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beyond xm, = OFris. spreka, OS. sprekan, 
OHG. sprehhan (Du. spreken, G. sprechen); 
W. Gme. str. vb., with which cf. ON. 
spraki rumour, forsprakki spokesman.] I. 
intr. 1. To utter or pronounce words or 
articulate sounds; to exercise the faculty of 
speech; to express one’s thoughts in words. 
Also said of the mouth. b. To hold talk with 
others or with each other. Also, in mod. use, 
to be on speaking terms. OE. c. To deliver a 
speech or formal address; to express one's 
opinions or views in an assembly of any kind 
1577. 2. a. Followed by direct quotation of 
the words uttered OE. b. In pa. t. used in 
narrative poetry (after L. dizi!) at the end of 
a speech 1607. 3. Of a writer, literary com- 
Position, etc.: To make a statement or 
declaration in words; to state or say ME. 4. 
fig. Ot things: To be expressive or significant 
to make some revelation or disclosure 1535, 
b. To take effect legally; to be valid 1837. 
5. transf. a. Of musical instruments, etc. : To 
emit a sound; spec. to utter a full and proper 
note. Chiefly rhet. or techn.1602. b. Of natural 
forces, etc.: To emit noise, make a sound; to 
reverberate 1604. c. Of firearms: To emit a 
report on being fired 1700. d. Of a hound: To 
give tongue; to bay 1820. 

1. I speake but as I finde SHAKS. Christ bids the 
dumb tongue s.; it speakes CRASHAW. I had 
taught my Poll, as I noted before, to s. DE FOE. I 
am speaking like a book 1875. b. Going a side, 
they spake among them selues N.T. (Rhem.) 
Acts 26:31. There is Courtown, but we do not s. 
DISRAELI. c. Heere. Come I to speake in Cæsars 
Funerall SHAKS. 2. a. Again th* Almightie spake 
Let there be Lights MILT. b. He spoke, and head- 
long..plunged toendless night GRAY. 3. A law of 
the Twelue Tables at Rome speaks to the same 
effect 1869. Phr. with advb., e.g. to s. generally, 
generally speaking, to make a general statement. 
So to s. 4. His words were ended, but his meek 
aspect Silent yet spake MILT, b. A will now 
"ou from the death of testator 1845. 5. a. Let 
the Kettle to the Trumpets speake SHAKS. 

Comb. with preps. Speak for —. a. To make a 
speech in place of or on behalf of (a person); esp. 
to plead for. b. To beg or request; to ask for. 
c. To order; to bespeak; to engage. d. To indi- 
cate. e. To s. for itself, to be significant or self- 
evident. S. To mention, or discourse 
upon, in speech or writing. b. In the phr. to 8. of 
(in later use = ‘worth mentioning’). Chiefly in 
neg. CSI e ee 1 5 vbl, es d 
suggest, propose, hint at (doing something). S. 
to —. p TO address words or discourse to (a 
person); to talk to, converse with. To s. to: so as 
to have personal conversation with. b. To apply 
to (a person) for a special purpose, esp. for help or 
service; to influence or bribe. c. To treat of or 
deal with (a subject) in speech or writing. d. To 

ive (tor constitute) evidence regarding (a thing); 
fo attest, bear testimony to. e. To address with 
reproof; to onish. S. with —. a. To converse 
with, talk to; to consult or confer with. b. Naut. 
To hold communication with (another vessel). 

With advs. S. out. a. To talk in a loud voice. b. 
To talk freely or unreservedly. S. up. a. To speak 
strongly for (= on behalf of, in defence of) a 

rson. b. To raise the voice in speaking; to talk 
Dotaty: to break into speech. 

II. trans. 1. With cognate object: To articu- 
late or utter (a word or words); to utter, 
make, or deliver (a speech, statement, etc.) 
OE. 2. To utter or say (something) by way of 
a remark or statement OE. 3. To utter or 
express (truth, falsehood, etc.) in words or 
speech OE. 4. To declare in words; to make 
known by speech; to tell (of) OE. b. To 
state or declare in writing, etc. ME. c. transf. 
Of musical instruments: To announce, indi- 
cate, or proclaim by sound 1702. 5. To use as 
a language; to talk ME. 16. To make 
mention of (a person); to speak of or men- 
tion in a certain way; to commend (a person) 
to another —1657. 7. To indicate, denote, or 
betoken; to reveal, make known 1588. b. Of 
the countenance, eyes, etc.: To indicate or 
manifest by expression 1601. 8. To manifest 
or show (a person, thing, ete.) to be or do a 
certain thing, or to possess a certain quality 
or character. Now arch. 1005. b. To term; to 
describe as (rare) 1617. c. To describe (a 
person). Now arch. 1623. 9. To express or 
signify. Now rare. 1645. 10. To send to, to 
cause to pass or enter info (another state, 
condition, or position) by eee e. 

1. Phr. To s. not a word of, to make no mention or 
suggestion of. To s. a good (word) for: see WORD 
sb. I. 2 d. Speeches are spoken. audible within 
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doors and without CARLYLE. fig. He speakes all 
creame, skimd B. JONS. 2. To s. the matter in a 
word 1662. 3. Beleeue it (Page) he speakes sence 
SHAKS. That Vision spake Fear To my Soul 
Wonpsw. 4. Phr. To s. one's mind: see MIND 
8b. 1.2. c. These Trumpets s. his Presence 1702. 
5. Can they s. Dutch? DE For. 6. Hen. VIII, Iv. 
ii. 32. 7. The loud 125109 that spoke the vacant 
mind GoLpsM. b. Her look spoke affection 1859. 
8. His whole Person is finely turned, and speaks 
him a Man of Quality STEELE. 9. Phr. To s. 
volumes: see VOLUME sb. I. 3. 10. Too just to 
wink, or s. the guilty clear COWPER. 

III. 1. To talk or converse with; to address 
OE. b. To communicate with (a passing ves- 
sel) at sea, by signal, speaking trumpet, etc. 
1792. 2. To s. (a person) fair, to address (a 
person) courteously or kindly. late ME. 

1. b. We saw several vessels, but spoke none 
1816. 2. fig. Heaven speaks me fair DRYDEN. 

IV. Speak out. trans. To utter, declare 
openly or plainly. late ME. 

Comb.: s.-easy U.S. slang, an illicit liquor- 


shop. 

Speakable (spi-küb'l, a. 1483. [f. prec. 
+-ABLE.] 1. That may or can be spoken; fit 
to be expressed in speech. 12. Having the 
power of speech, able to speak (rare) 1070. 

2. Redouble then this miracle, and say, How 
cam'st thou s. of mute? MILT. 

Speaker (spi-koi. ME. If. SPEAK v. + 
Anl.] 1, One who speaks or talks. b. spec. 
One who addresses an audience; an orator. 
late ME. 2. The member of the House of 
Commons who is chosen by the House itself 
to act as its representative and to preside 
overits debates. Also called Mr. S. late ME. 
b. More fully in S. of (the) Parliament 1400, c. 
The presiding officer or chairman of the 
House of Lords, now the Lord Chancellor, or 
one acting as his deputy or substitute 1660. 
d. A similar president in other assemblies 
1656. 13. One who proclaims or celebrates. 
SHAKS. 4. As a title of books containing 
pieces adapted for recitation or reading aloud 
1774. 

1. Let not an euill s. be established in the earth 
Ps. 140:11. We of the Lower House. .have like- 
wise the most able speakers Miss BURNEY. Loud 
S., à device for converting electrical energy into 
sound energy with the object of producing a large 
volume of sound. Hence Spearkership, the 
office of Speaker in a legislative or other assembly, 

Speakie (spi-ki). U.S. 1928. [See -Y*, -IE.] 
= TALKIE. 

Speaking (spi-kin), vbl. sb. ME. If. SPEAK 
v. + Ndl.] 1. The action of the vb.; talking, 
discoursing. b. Speech-making 1703. 2. 
With possessive prons., etc.: Speech, talk; 
conversation, discourse ME. b. An instance 
or occasion of speech or talk; a discourse, 
discussion, etc. ME. 3. attrib., as s. acquain- 


lance, voice, etc. 1687. 
2. b. A s. to instruction and edification CROM- 


WELL. 

Phr. On (upon) s. terms: see TERM sb. III. 2. 

Comb.: S.-front, an organ-front composed of 
pipes which actually sound, as contrasted with 
dummy pipes, 

Speaking (spi-kin), ppl. a. ME. |f. as 
prec. + -ING*.] 1. That speaks; capable of 
articulate speech. 2. fig. and transf. esp. a. 
Expressive, significant, eloquent 1586. b. Of 
the eyes, countenance, etc.: Highly expres- 
sive 1592. 3. Of a likeness: Faithful or true 
(so that it gives the impression of one 
speaking) 1582. 

1. The s. head which uttered its oracular res- 
ponses at Lesbos 1832. 2. a. Still borne Silence. . 
Admirations speakingst Tongue 1653. b. I vow 
she has s. eyes! RICHARDSON. 3. Anybody.. 
could still draw a s., nay scolding, likeness of 
Keate 1844, Hence Spea:kingly adv. in a 8. 
manner; strikingly. 

Spea-king-tru:mpet. (Also unhyphened.) 
1671. [SPEAKING vbl. sb.] A kind of trumpet 
(chiefly used at sea), so contrived as to carry 
the voice to a great distance, or to cause it to 
be heard above loud noises. 

Spea-king-tu:be. (Also unhyphened.) 1833, 
[SPEAKING vbl. sb.) 1. A tube or pipe for 
speaking, or communicating orders, from one 
room, building, etc., to another. 2. A speak- 
ing-trumpet 1889. 

Spear (spin), sb. [OE. spere = OFris. 
spiri, spere, OS., OHG. sper (Du., G. speer), 
ON. (pl.) spjor, doubtfully rel. to L. sparus 
hunting-spear.] 1. A thrusting weapon con- 
sisting of a stout wooden staff of some 
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length, on which a sharp-pointed head, 
usually of iron or steel, is socketed or other- 
wise fixed; also, a shorter weapon of this kind 
used for throwing. b. Without article, fred. 
in a collective sense ME. c. One of the trans- 
verse spikes or poles of a cheval-de-frise 1823. 
2. A spearman. Now arch. ME. 3. A sharp- 
pointed weapon used for various purposes; 
esp. one for catching fish, a leister 1551. 4. a. 
pl. The thorns or prickles of a plant, the 
spines or spikes of a hedgehog, sharp fins of a 
fish, etc. Chiefly poet.; now rare. 1607. b. 
The sting of a reptile or insect, esp. of a bee. 
Now Sussex dial. 1608. 

1. His S., to equal which the tallest Pine Hewn 
on Norwegian hills. were but a wand MILT. fig. 
Slanders venom'd speare SHAKS. The s, of But- 
ler's reasoning M. ARNOLD. Phr. to sell at the 8., 
to put, etc., under the s., to sell by auction. tTo 
pass under the s., to ‘come under the hammer’. 
1 of the s., the feather of a horse (see 

'EATHER sb. III. I.). b. They shall lay hold on 
bowe and speare Jer. 6:23. 3. Abounding in 
trouts cateh'd by speare in the night EVELYN. 
Eel-, fish-, salmon, trout-8. 

attrib. and Comb.: as s.-point, -shaft (OE. spere- 
sereaft), -staff; S.-axe, a s. with an axe-shaped 
head; }-foot, the off hind foot of a horse; -hand, 
the hand with which a s. is usually held, thrown, 
etc.; the right hand or side; -side (after OE. on 
sperehealfe), the male line of descent. b. In names 
of plants, etc.: s.-thistle, Cnicus lanceolatus; 
wood, Acacia doratorylon, also Eucalyptus 
doratoxylon. c. In names of fishes; s.-dog, 
Spinaz acanthias; -fish, Tetrapturus albidus, also 
called Bill-fish. 

Spear (sp, sb.? 1490. [irreg. var. of 
SPIRE sb.', perh, infi. by prec.] +1. A spire ofa 
church or other building; a pyramid —1755. 
2. The plumule or rudimentary shoot of a 
seed; spec. the acrospire of grain 1647. b. A 
blade, shoot, or sprout (of grass, etc.) 1841. 

2. Tell me the motes, dust, sands, and speares 
Of corn, when Summer shakes his eares HERRICK. 

Spear (spr), sb. 1543. [var. of SPIRE 
sb.*] 1. A young tree, esp. a young oak; a 
sapling. Also attrib. in s. oak, tree. 2. techn. 
A pump-rod. Also attrib. 1729. 

Spear (spa), 8b.“ rare. 1903, [f. SPEAR 
v. ] The act of spearing or striking with a 
spear, spec. in pig-sticking. 

Spear (sp), v.' 1573. [irreg. var. of 
SPIRE v.! Cf, SPEAR sb.*) intr. Of corn, etc.: 
To sprout, germinate. Also with out. 

Spear (spf^i) v.: 1755. [t. SPEAR sb.'] 1. 
trans. To pierce or transfix with a spear. 2. 
intr. To rise up like a spear 1822. 

1. The King saw his men speared and shot down 
1869. transf. The sparrow [is] spear'd by the 
shrike TENNYSON. 

Spearer (spi*roz). 1573. [f. SPEAR sb. or 
v.* + -ER'.] One who is armed with, or strikes 
with, a spear. 

Spea-r-grass, Also as one or as two words. 
1548. [f. SPEAR sb. ] A name for many grasses 
or grass-like plants having spear-like parts. 

Tl. = SPEARWORT 2, 1596. 2. One or other of 
various British grasses, esp. couch-grass (Triticum 
repens, Agrostis, etc.) 1784. 3. Amer. One or other 
of several species of meadow-grass, esp. Poa 
pratensis 1747. 4. One or other of many Australa- 
sian and Asiatic grasses 1847. 

Spea:r-head. Also as one word. late ME. 
If. SPEAR sh. 1] 1. The sharp-pointed head or 
blade forming the striking or piercing end of. 
a spear. b. fig. A person or body of persons 
chosen to lead a thrust or attack 1999. 2. 
transf. A thing having the pointed form 
characteristic of the head of a spear 1894, 
So Spearhead v. act as s. of (movement, 
attack, ete.). 

Spearman. ME. If. SPEAR sb.!] 1. A 
soldier armed with a spear; one who carries a 
spear as a weapon. 2. A spearer of fish. 
Scorr. 

Spearmint (spi-:imint) 1539. f. SPEAR 
$b.'] The common garden mint, Mentha viri- 
dis, much used in cookery ; (with pl.) ta plant 
of this. Also attrib. 

Spea-r-shaped, a. 1763. Resembling a 
spear in shape; pointed like a spear. 

Spearwort (sp wont). OE. f. SPEAR 
8b.* + WonT'.] fl. Elecampane ME. 2, One 
or other of several species of ranunculus, esp. 
R. flammula (lesser or small s.) and R. 
lingua (great s.). late ME. b. Mentioned as 
EU by beggars to produce artificial sores 
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Speary (spiri) a. 1577. [f. SPEAR sb.* + 
-y\] fl. Of grass: Hard and stiff —1653. 2. 
Resembling a spear or spears; slender and 
Sharp-pointed; keen 1820. 3. Consisting of 
spears; waged with spears 1810. 

2. S. sleet and driving snow 1855. 

Spec (spek), sb. collog. or slang; orig. Amer. 
1794. [Short for SPECULATION.] A commer- 
cial speculation. 

Phr. A good (bad, ete.) s. On s., on the chance of 
obtaining something, gaining some profit, etc. 

fSpece. ME. - (O)Fr. espèce sort, kind, 
appearance, etc, — L. SPECIES.] 1. Appearance, 
form —1490. 2. a. A spice. b. A medical sub- 
stance, drug. 1605. 3. A species, kind —1647. 

Special (spe-fál), a., adv., and sb. ME. 
[Aphetie — OFr. ESPECIAL or — L. 
Specialis, f. species; see -AL'.] A. adj. I. Of 
such a kind as to exceed or excel in some 
way that which is usual or common; excep- 
tional in character, quality, or degree. 2. Of 
friends: Admitted to particular intimacy ; 
held in particular esteem ME, 3. Marked off 
from others of the kind by some distinguish- 
ing qualities or features; having a distinct or 
individual character; also, in weakened sense, 
particular, certain ME. b. Additional to the 
usual or ordinary 1840. 4. Of persons: a. 
Appointed or employed for a particular pur- 
pose or occasion ME. b. Devoted to a 
particular or limited field of study or research 
1899. 5. Having an individual, particular, or 
limited application, object, or intention; 
concerning a single person, thing, or cir- 
cumstance, or a particular class of these ME. 
6. Having close, intimate, or exclusive con- 
nection or relationship with one person or 
thing (or set of these); peculiar. late ME. 7. 
Law. Used to denote particular or distinctive 
instances or cases of the thing, action, or 
person in question, as s. bail, bailiff, bastard(y, 
occupant, tail, verdict 1495. 

1. She's a s. favourite 1854. Men of no s. cele- 
brity 1867. 3. Aristotle saith, a man is the most 
speciall 1620. A s. Idea is call'd by the Schools, a 
Species 1725. b. S. Trains may be engaged for 
large Parties 1847. 4. a. The s. corres] ndent of 
the ‘Times’ in the Crimea 1850. b. Some well- 
known (and not too s.) specialist 1899. 5. It is a 
8. purpose, specially consulted throughout 1802. 
SS. intention: see INTENTION II. 4. 6. The Lord thy 
God hath chosen thee to be a s. people vnto him- 
HER Deut. 7:6. Each region has its s. treasures 

B. adv. In a special manner; especially, 
particularly. Now only collog. or dial. ME. 
1 plenty of dates, which. are special! good 


C. sb. t1. A particularly intimate or favour- 
ite friend, associate, or follower —1600. 12. A 
particular point, part, detail, concept, state- 
ment, thing, or article 1028. tb. In s.: (a) 
Specially, particularly —1080. (b) In detail 
—1573. 13. Species, kind —1654. 4. ellipt. A 
special constable, correspondent, etc.; an 
advocate at a special fee 1837. b. A special 
train, examination, prize, etc. 1860. Hence 
Spe-cialness, the quality of being s. 

pecialism (spe-fáliz'm). 1856. [f. prec. + 
-ISM.] 1. Restriction or devotion to a special 
branch of study or research; limitation to one 
department or aspect of a subject. 2. With a 
and pl. A special study or investigation; an 
instance of specializing 1868. 

1. The evils of s. [in medicine] 1891. 

Specialist (spe-fálist). 1850. [f. as prec. 
+ -IST.] 1. A medical practitioner or autho- 
rity who specially devotes his attention to 
the study or treatment of a particular disease 
or class of diseases. 2. gen. One who specially 
or exclusively studies one subject or one 
particular branch of a subject 1862. 

1. He was a famous nerve s. 1889. Hence Spe- 
diede a. of or pertaining to specialism or spe- 
ci — 

Speciality (spefie-liti), late ME. [- OFr. 
especialité, or late and med. L. specialitas, f. L. 
specialis, see SPECIAL, -ITY.] 1. A special, 
partieular, or individual point, matter, or 
item; freq. pl., particulars, details. 2. The 
quality of being special, limited, or restricted 
in some respect (occas. implying particularity 
of application or treatment) 1456. 3. A 
special or distinctive quality, property, 
characteristic, or feature; a peculiarity 1625. 
b. With the: The distinctive quality, etc., of a 
particular thing or class 1829. 4. Law. = 
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SPECIALITY II. 3. 1681. 5. A special aptitude, 
skill, occupation, or line of business 1867. b. 
A special subject of study or research; that 
branch of work in which one is a specialist 
1858. c. A thing or article specially charac- 
teristic of, produced or manufactured by,a 
particular place, business firm, etc. 1863, 6. 
A thing or article of à special kind, as dist. 
from what is usual or common 1867. 

1. A practical position. chains the mind to 
specialities and details 1865. 2. Phr. In s. 
especially, particularly. 3. Think of this, Sir, 
apart from the specialities. of prejudice DICKENS. 
b. It is the s. of all vice to be selfishly indifferent 
to..injurious consequences 1882. 5. b. His s. was 
Entomology 1880. 

Specialization (spe:fáloizé-[on). 1843. f. 
next + -ATION.] The action or process of 
specializing or of becoming specialized. a, 
Of language, legislation, etc. b. Biol. Of 
animals or plants, or of the parts or organs of 
these 1862. c. Of employment, studies, ete, 
1865. 

€. The increasing specialisation of all employ- 
ments. is not without inconveniences 1805. 

Specialize (spe-füloiz), v. 1613. [- Fr. 
spécialiser; see SPECIAL a. and -IZE.] 1. trans, 
To mention or indicate specially; to specify, 
particularize 1616. b. absol. To enter into 
particulars or details 1613. 2. To render 
special or specific; to invest with a special 
character or function 1628. b. spec. in Biol, 
In pa. pple.: Adapted to a special function or 
environment; modified by development 
tending to this end 1851. 3. To make 
narrower and more intensive 1855. 4. intr. a. 
To engage in special study or some special 
line of business, etc. 1881. b. To develop in a 
special direction 1889. 

1. b. First lash the Great-ones; but if thou be 
wise, In generall and doe not speciallize 1613. 4. 
2. They will not allow their scholars to s. 1881, 

Specially (spe-fali), adv. ME. [f. SPECIAL 
a. + -LY*, after OFr. (e)epeciaument, L. 
specialiter.) 1. In a special manner; particu- 
larly. 2. Of special purpose; expressly ME. 
3. In a supreme degree; pre-eminently ME. 
14. With particularity or detail —1620. 

1. The military results..were not s. glorious 
1871. 2. It is better to make them s. for each 
patient 1879. 3. Phr. And s., used to introduce a 
clause following upon a previous statement; In 
the Writings of Divines, and s. in Sermons 
HOBBES. 

Special pleader. 1804. [See PLEADER.] 
1. Law. A member of an Inn of Court who de, 
yotes himself mainly to the drawing of 
pleadings and to attending at Judges’ cham- 
bers. 2. One who uses special pleading; a 
disingenuous or sophistical disputant 1809. 

Special pleading. 1684. [Soe PLEADING 
vbl. sh.] 1. A pleading drawn with particular 
reference to the circumstances of a case, s 
opposed to general pleading. 2. The putting 
forward of special pleadings; the art or 
science of drawing pleadings 1768. b. fig. Bx- 
parte or one-sided argumentation; disin- 
genuous pleading; sophistry 1872. 

Specialty (spe-falti). ME. [- OFr. (es 
peciallé, f. (especial SPECIAL d.; see -TY*.] I, 
11. Particularity or detail in description or 
discussion —1577. 2. In s., in a special or par- 
ticular manner or degree 1451. 3. Special a 
particular character or quality; a speal 
feature or characteristic 1575. b. The quality 
of being limited or determined by special 
cases or circumstances 1619. c. Special know- 
ledge; tendency to specialism 1868. = 

3. The s. of Rule hath beene neglected 1 
c. The favorite charge against the academies 
their ‘one-sidedness’ or s. 1868. j ap 

II. fi. A thing specially belonging ox 
tached to one person; a special possession, 
distinction, favour, or charge —1628. 2 
special or particular matter, point, or thi AB 
late ME. 3. Law. A special contract, o ni 
gation, or bond, expressed in an instrumen 
under seal 1482. 4. A special line of ho 
business; a special manufacture or product; 
article specially dealt in or stocked 180! AT i 
A special subject of study or research 18 EA 

3. Marriage-settlements, mortgage-deeds, fe, 
specialties of various kinds 1781. 4. The "am 
work of Birmingham has long been One his E 
specialties 1883. b. He had selected as 
currency and finance 1883. ni L. 

Specie (spi-fi, spi-fi, spiJii). 1551. 
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specie, abl. sing. of species SPECIES, orig. adopt- 
edinthephr. in specie.] I. In the phr.inspecie 
1. In kind; in respect of kind; specifically 
1502. 2. In the real, proper, precise, or actual 
form; without any kind of substitution. In 
later use only in Law. 1551. 3. ta. In the 
Actual coin specified —1630. tb. Of coin or 
money: In the actual form of minted pieces 
of metal 1714. c. Of sums or amounts: In 
actual coin; in money 1636. +4. Of goods, ete.: 
In kind —1738. fb. transf. Of requital or re- 
payment: In a similar fashion; with like 
treatment —1772. 

2. The covenant will be decreed to be performed 
ins. 1818. 3. b. Our Coin. whether we send it in 
8., or whether we melt it down here to send it in 
Bullion Looks, c. He has wealth in s. DRYDEN. 
4. b. Kindnesses are to be paid in S. as well as 
Money 1702. 

II. 1. Coin; coined money 1071. 2. Species; 
kind. Now rare or Obs. 1711. 

1. Money may mean either s., or bank-notes 
1864. 2. A very large s. of gull 1800. 

Species (spi-Jiz, -iz, spi-fiiz). Pl. species. 
1551. - L. (sing. and pl.) species appearance, 
form, kind, etc., f. spec- of specere look, 
behold. Cf. Spich sb.) I. tl. Appearance; 
outward form -1651. b. Geom. Form, 
irrespective of size 1660, 2, Eccl. The sensible 
form of the consecrated bread and wine in the 
sacrament of the Eucharist; one or other of 
these (cf. KIND sb. II. 4) 1579. +3. The out- 
ward appearance or aspect, the visible form 
or image, of something, as constituting the 
immediate object of vision —1700. tb. The 
image of something as cast upon, or reflected 
from, a surface; a reflection —1790. f4. A 
thing seen; a spectacle; esp. a phantom or 
illusion —1061. 15. Metaph. A supposed 
emission or emanation from outward things, 
forming the direct object of cognition for the 
various senses or for the understanding —1750. 
tb. A mental impression; an idea —1711. +6. 
In Platonic philosophy, = IDEA sb. 1. 1792. 

1. b. A triangle is said to be given in s. when its 
angles are given 1881. 2. The Ceremony of mixing 
a Particle of the Host with the S. of Wine in the 
Chalice 1737. 3. As the two Eyes, two S. entertain 
1700. 5. b. There are certain moral Species or 
. so striking. that., they bear down 
all contrary Opinion 1711. 

II. 1. Logic. The second of the five predi- 
cables (q.v.), connoting the common attri- 
butes or essential qualities of a class of persons 
or things as dist. from the genus on the 
one hand and the individual on the other 
1551. tb. The essential quality or specific 
properties of a thing —1051. 2. A class com- 
Posed of individuals having some common 
qualities or characteristics, freq. as a sub- 
division of a larger class or genus 1630. 3. A 
distinct class, sort, or kind, of something 
specifically mentioned or indicated. Freq. 
const. of. 1561. b. A s. of, a kind of (cf. KIND 
8b. I. 7); also with the 1620. c. Applied to 
individuals as unique or as typical of a class 
1644. d. The s., the human race 1711. 4. Zool. 
and Bot. A group or class of animals or plants 
(usu. constituting a subdivision of a genus) 
having certain common and permanent 
characteristics which clearly distinguish it 
from other groups 1608. 15. a. pl. The 
Separate materials or ingredients used in 
compounding a perfume, drug, or the like 
—1093, tb. pl. Spices. CRASHAW. 16. a. A 
Particular kind or sort of coin or money 


—1756. b. Coinage, coin, money, bullion 
—1804. c. Metal (gold or silver) used for 
coinage. BURKE. 17. pl. Naut. Sorts of 


Provisions —1806. 

1. That common nature which is communicable 
to several Individuals, is called S., Sort or special 
kind 1668. 2. A s. is any class regarded as forming 
part of the next larger class 1870. 3. Aristotle. 
divides mankind into two distinct species: that of 
freemen and that of slaves BENTHAM. Such 
History is a distinct s. of composition 1845. b. 
T eir gratitude is a s. of revenge JOHNSON. €. 
Hee Phoenix Pindar is a vast S. alone COWLEY. 

. If individuals were happy, the s. would be 
happy GODWIN. 

Specifiable (spesifoi&b'D, a. 1001. [f. 
SPEOIFY v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being 
Specified. 


Specific (spési-fik), a. and sb. 1631. [- 
late L. specificus (Boethius), f. L. species; see 
SPECIES, IO. A. adj. 1. Having a special 
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determining quality. 2. Of qualities, proper- 
ties, effects, ete.: Specially or peculiarly per- 
taining to a certain thing or class of things 
and constituting one of the characteristic fea- 
tures of this 1650. b. Peculiarto, characteristic 
of, something 1667. 3. a, Med. Of reme- 
dies, etc.: Specially or exclusively efficacious 
for, or acting upon, a particular ailment or 
part of the body 1677. b. Path. Of a distinct 
or characteristic kind 1804. 4. a. Precise or 
exact in respect of fulfilment, conditions, or 
terms; definite, explicit 1740. b. Exactly 
named or indicated, or capable of being so; 
precise, particular 1766. 5. Zool. and Bot. 
Of or pertaining to, connected with, etc., a 
distinct species of animals or plants; esp. in s. 
character, name 1753. 

2, The s. taint or peculiar cause of the malady 
BERKELEY. This feature in the case., constitutes 
the s. difference between justice, and generosity 
MILL. Phr. S. gravity, hi um [3 
N N „. 
believe is. a Specifick Remedy of the 


. b 
scabies 1843. 4. a. A command must by its very 
nature be s. 1871. b. The s. cause of the quarrel 
1880. c. Of a duty or tax: Assessed by quantity 
or amount without reference to value 1845. 

B. sb. 1. A specific remedy. (See A. 3 a.) 
1661. 2. A specific difference, quality, state- 
ment, subject, disease, etc. 1097. 

1. How did you light on your specifick for the 
tooth-ach? JOHNSON. transf. and fig. A more 
infallible s. against tedium and fatigue 1779. 
Hence Speci-fical a. (now rare) = A.; sb. = B 
Speci-fically adv. Speci-ficness, s. character or 
quality (rare). 

Specificate (spési-fike't), v, Now rare or 
Obs. 1620. - specifical-, pa. ppl. stem of late 
and med.L. specificare; see SPECIFY V., -ATE".] 
1. trans. To distinguish as belonging to a 
partieular species, group, or kind; to deter- 
mine specifically. 2. To apply specifically or 
especially to; to confine or limit to 1631. 3. To 
give specific or explicit details of or concern- 
ing; to mention specifically or in detail; to 
particularize or specify 1649. 4. To render 
specific in character or qualities 1650. 5. intr. 


To become specific COLERIDGE. Hence 
Speci-ficate sb. something specified. 
Specification (spe:siflké-fon). 1615. [- 


med.L. specificatio, -on-, f. as prec.; see 
-I0N.] fi. The action of investing with some 
specific or determinate quality; conversion 
to something specific -1701. b. Roman and 
Scots Law. The formation of a new species 
of property out of material belonging to 
another by converting it into a different 
form 1051. 12. A specific character, quality, 
or nature —1710. 3. Specific definition or 
description 1633. 4. Specific, explicit, or 
detailed mention, enumeration, or state- 
ment of something 1642. b. spec. A docu- 
ment, drawn up by the applicant for a 
patent and submitted to the proper autho- 
rity, giving an explicit description of the 
nature, details, construction, and use of an 
invention 1791. c. techn. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the particulars of some projected 
work in building, engineering, or the like, 
giving the dimensions, materials, quantities, 
etc., of the work, together with directions to 
be followed by the builder or constructor; 
the document containing this 1833. d. A 
specified article, item, or particular 1828. 

3. The second element in the s. of a force is its 
direction. . The third element in the s. of a force is 
its magnitude 1879, 4. By demanding a 8. of the 
powers claimed 1719. 

Specificity (spesifi-siti). 1876. [f. SPECIFIC 
+ -IrY, perh. after Fr. spécificité.] Chiefly 
Med. The quality or fact of being specific. 

Specify (spesifoi), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
spécifier or late or med.L. specificare, f. 
specificat-; see SPECIFICATION, -FY.] tl. intr. 
To speak or make relation of some matter 
fully or in detail 1489. 2. trans. To mention, 
speak of, of name (something) definitely or 
explicitly; to set down or state categorically 
or particularly ; to relate in detail ME. 3. To 
invest with a specific character 1645. 

2. There must many E Uia be observed, 
which the statute specifies BLACKSTONE. Take.. 
double the quantity above specified 1799. Hence 
Spe: cifled ppl. a. 3 

Specimen (spe-simén). 1610. [- L. speci- 
men, f. specere look, look at.] 1. A means of 
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finding out; an experiment. +2, A pattern 
or model —1697. 3. An example, instance, or 
illustration of something, from which the cha- 
racter of the whole may be inferred 1659. 4. 
A single thing selected or regarded as typical 
of its class; a part or piece of something taken 
as representative of the whole 1654. b. spec. 
An animal, plant, or mineral, a part or por- 
tion of some substance or organism, etc., 
serving as an example of the thing in ques- 
tion for purposes of investigation or scien- 
tific study. Also transf. 1765. 5. Of persons 
as typical of certain qualities or of the human 
species. Also colloq. or slang, with derogatory 
force. 1817. 6. attrib., passing into adj. (freq. 
hyphened): Serving as or intended for a 
specimen; typical. (Often implying 'excep- 
tionally large or fine’.) 1860. 

3. Our English Bible is a wonderful s. of the 
strength and music of the English language 
EMERSON. 4. Things. of which they had brought 
specimens DE FOE. b. I have found. u s. of 
another yellow trefoil 1765. 5. There were some 
curious specimens among my visitors 1854, A 
bright, fine, poor, sad s. 6. A number of ‘s,’ fish 
have lately been caught in the Thames 1896, 

Specio-, comb. form of L. species, as in 
speciology, the doctrine of species, etc. 

Speciosity (sp siti). Now rare. 1470. 
[- late L. speciositas beauty, etc., f. L. 
speciosus; see next, -ITY. Later f. next.] 
+1. The quality of being beautiful; beauty. 
Also, a beautiful thing. —1731. 2. The quality 
of being specious; speciousness 1008. b. pl. 
Specious actions, promises, etc. CARLYLE. 

2. S. in all departments usurps the place of 
reality..; instead of performance, there is ap- 
pearance of performance CARLYLE. 

Specious (spi-fos), a. late ME. I- L. spe- 
ciosus fair, fair-sceming, etc., f. species; see 
SrPkoms, -0Us.] fl. Fair or pleasing to the eye 
or sight; beautiful, handsome, lovely; 
resplendent with beauty —1818. 2. Having a 
fair or attractive appearance or character, 
but in reality devoid of the qualities ap- 
parently possessed; occas., merely apparent 
1012. 3. Of language, statements, etc.: Fair, 
attractive, or plausible, but wanting in 
genuineness or sincerity 1951. b. Of reason- 
ing, etc.: Plausible, apparently sound or 
convincing, but in reality sophistical or falla- 
cious 1651. 4. Of material things: showy, but 
of little intrinsic worth (rare) 1816. 5. Of 
persons: Characterized by conduct, actions, 
or reasoning of a specious nature; toutwardly 
respectable 1740. +6. Of algebra; Performed 
by means of, expressed in, letters —1728. 7. 
Psychol. Appearing to be actually known or 
experienced 1890. 

1. Successive acquists of fair and s. Plants SIR T. 
Browne. There is thy Saviour. looking like a 8. 
Bridegroom 1670. 2. Traiterous requests. .he was 
now willing to maske with the s. pretext of justice 
and deuotion 1611. It appeared that this plan, 
though s., was impracticable MACAULAY. A 
policy which had a s. show of liberality MACAU- 
LAY. 3. The meaning latent under this 8. phrase 
MACAULAY. b. This s. reasoning is neverthelesse 
false HOBBES. 5. You are a s. fellow, and carry 
two fans under your hood DIOKENS. Hence 
Spe'cious-ly adv., ness. 

Speck (spek), 8b. 1 [0 E. specca, repr. other, 
wise only in SPECKLE sb.] 1. A small spot of 
a different colour or substance from that of 
the materialorsurface upon which it appears; 
a minute mark or discoloration. b. Applied 
to things rendered extremely small by dis- 
tance or by comparison with their sur- 
roundings 1050. c. Applied to a very small 
or distant cloud, Freq. in fig. context. 1726. 
2, A small or minute particle of something. 
late ME. b. A small piece, portion, etc., of 
ground or land 1538. 3. A small spot as 
indicative of a defective, diseased, or faulty 
condition; a blot, blemish, or defect 1825. 

1. The smallest s. is seen on snow GAY. b. We 
find. .that the whole solar system is but a mere s. 
in the universe 1868. 2. These bunches frequently 
containing strings and specks of ore 1839. He.. 
deemed it a duty. .to magnify faults and dwindle 
virtues to specks 1883. 3. The. little pitted 8. in 
garner'd fruit TENNYSON. fig. Can all the pearls 
of the East atone for a s. upon England's honour? 


Scorr. 
Speck (spek), sb? Now U.S. and S. 
African. 1683. [- Du. spek (MDu. spec, 


MLG. speck) or G. speck (OHG. spec) — 
OK. spec, var. of spic = ON. spik.] 1. a. Fat 
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meat, esp. bacon or pork. b. Thefat or blubber 
of a whale 1743. c. Thefatofahippopotamus 
1863. 2. attrib, in the names of tackle or ap- 
paratus used in dealing with whale-s., as 
8.-block, -purchase 1820, 

Speck (spek), v. 1580. [f. SPECK sb. , or 
back-formation from specked ppl. a. (XIV).] 
1. trans. To mark with specks; to dot after 
the manner of specks. b. In passive: To be 
covered, marked, or diversified with (or by) 
specks or spots 1667. 2, To go over (a woven 
fabric) and remove specks or other blemishes 
1895. 3. To convert into a mere speck. 
MEREDITH, 

1. b. Each Flour of slender stalk, whose head 
though gay Carnation, Purple, Azure, or spect 
with Gold, Hung drooping unsustained MILT. 3. 
Specked overhead, the imminent vulture wings 
At poise MEREDITH. 

Speckle (spe-k’l), sb. 1440. [- MDu. spekkel 
(Du. spiel); cf. SPECKLED.] 1. A speck, 
small spot, or mark, esp. one occurring on 
the skin or body; a natural marking of this 
nature; a small patch or dot of colour. 2. 
Speckled colouring, speckling. HAWTHORNE. 

1. An huge great Serpent all with speckles pide 
SPENSER. 

Comb.: s.-belly, (slang) a Nonconformist or 
Dissenter; (L. S.) one or other of various birds or 
fishes having 10 7 markings on the abdomen. 
Hence Spe'ckly a., full of or covered with speck- 
les; speckled or spotted; freckly. 

Speckle (spe-k'l), v. 1570. [f. SPECKLE sb. 
or back-formation from SPECKLED; cf. MDu. 
speckelen, spekelen (WFlem. spekelen, Du. 
spikkelen), which may be partly the source.] 
1. trans. To mark with, or as with, speckles; 
to cover or dot (a surface, ete.) as if with 
speckles. 2. intr. To form speckles; to be 
dotted about like speckles. (rare.) 1820. 

Speckled (spe. K Id), (hl.) a. and pa. pple. 
late ME. [perh. after MDu. spekelde, ge- 
spekeld (Du. gespikkeld); cf. SPECKLE sb.] 
Covered, dotted, or marked with (numerous) 
speckles or specks; variegated or flecked 
with spots of a different colour from that of 
the main body; spotted. 1. In predicative 
use. 2. In attrib. use 1482, b. fig. Of sin, 
vice, etc.: Characterized by, full of, moral 
blemishes or defects 1603. c. collog. Of a 
mixed character or nature; motley 1845. 

1. She usually lays but one [egg], which is s. 
GorpsM. Trophies..s. with blood Scorr. 2. A 
clean old woman. .talking to some s. fowls Gro. 
ELIOT. b. And speckl'd vanity Will sicken soon 
and die MrpT. c. They are usually a s. lot 1909. 
Hence Spe'ckledness, the state of being s.; 
spottiness. 

Spe'ckless, a. 1788. [f. SPECK sb. + 
-LESS.] Having no speck or speckle; free from 
specks, blemishes, flaws, etc. b. Free from 
specks of dirt, dust, etc.; spotlessly clean 
1827. Hence Spe-ckless-ly adv., -ness. 

Specksioneer (spekfonf’-2), 1820. - Du. 
speksnijer, colloq. form of speknijder, f. 
spek SPECK sb. + snijden cut.] Whale-fishing. 
A harpooner, usu. the chief harpooner, of a 
whaler, who directs the operation of flensing 
the whale or cutting up the blubber. 

Specky (spe-ki) a. late ME. If. SPECK sb." 
+ VI.] Covered or marked with specks: 
having specks or spots of disease, discolora- 
tion, etc. 

Spec(k)s. 1807. [colloq. abbrev. of pl. of 
next II. 2.] Spectacles for the eyes. 

Spectacle’ (spe-ktàk'l. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
spectacle — L. spectaculum public show, f. 
spectare, frequent. of specere look at.] I. 1. 
A specially prepared display of a more or less 
publie nature (esp. one on a large scale), 
forming an impressive or interesting show 
for those viewing it. Also without article. 
2. A person or thing exhibited to the public 
gaze as an object either of curiosity or con- 
tempt, ór of marvel or admiration. late ME. 
3. A thing seen or capable of being seen; 
a sight. late ME. b. The sight or view of 
something 1625. 4. A sight, show, or exhibi- 
tion of a specified character or description 
1484. 

1. They abhorred Theaters, and - 
tacles, especially of blood 1641. 2. We ener 
s. to the world, and to Angels and men N. T. 
(Rhem.) 1 Cor. 4:9. 3. A. F. L. II. i. 44. b. The s. 
of their hurried and harassed retreat SCOTT. 4. 
A s. of suffering royalty BURKE. 

II. +1. A means of seeing; something made 
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of glass; a window or mirror —1630. tb. fig. 
A mirror, model, pattern, or standard —1575. 
fc. An illustrative instance —1656. 2. A de- 
vice for assisting defective eyesight, or for 
protecting the eyes from dust, light, etc., con- 
sisting of two glass lenses set in a frame which 
is supported on the nose, and freq. kept in 
place by ‘legs’ passing over the ears. Usu. 
in pl. late ME. b. fig. A means or medium 
through which anything is viewed or re- 
garded; a point of view, prepossession, pre- 
judice, etc. late ME. 3. pl. A batsman’s 
score of two zeros or ‘ducks eggs’ in a 
cricket match of two innings. Freq. in a pair 
of spectacles. 1892. 

2. Reading much, yet never used s. or other 
help 1640. I this evening did buy me a pair of 
green spectacles PEPYS. b. False informations, 
which are rightly called the spectacles of error 
i 


attrib. and Comb. : 8.-case, a case of leather, etc., 
in which spectacles are kept when not in use; s. 
owl, Strix perspicillata; S. warbler, a bird of 
the family Sylviide, having naked yellowish 
wrinkled skin round the eye suggesting spectacles. 

Spectacle (spe-ktak'l. 1749. [Fr.; see 
prec.] 1. = prec. I. I. 2. spec. A piece of 
stage-display or pageantry, as contrasted 
with real drama 1752. 

Spectacled (spe-ktak’ld), a. 1007. |f. 
SPECTACLE’ + -ED*.] 1. Provided with or 
wearing spectacles. 2. In names of birds, 
animals, etc., having spectacle-shaped mark- 
ings or the appearance of wearing spectacles 
1829. 

1. The bleared sights Are spectacled to see him 
SHAKS. 2. Named S. Serpent, from a black line 
drawn on the widened part of its disk in the form 
of spectacles 1831. The S. Bear, Ursus ornatus. . 
inhabits the Cordilleras of the Andes in Chili 


1835. 

Spectacular (spekte-kiwlia), d. 1082. f. 
SPECTACLE', after pairs like oracle/oracular; 
see -ULAR.] 1. Of the nature of a spectacle or 
show; striking or imposing as a display. b. 
absol. That which appeals to the eye 1876. 2. 
Pertaining to, characteristic of, spectacles or 
shows 1864. 3, Addicted to spectacles 1894. 

1. The Lord Mayor's Show was a more..s. 
pageant than ever 1884. 3. The most s. nation in 
the world 1894, Hence Specta:cularly adr. 

Spe'ctant,a. 1683. [- L. spectans, -ant-, pr. 
pple. of spectare; see SPECTACLE’, -ANT.] Her. 
At gaze, looking forward. 

Spectator (spektē'-tə1). 1586. [- Fr. 
spectateur or L. spectator, f. pa. ppl. stem of 
spectare; cf. prec. and see -OR 2.] I. One who 
sees, or looks on at, some scene or occur- 
rence; a beholder, onlooker, observer, 2. 
spec. One who is present at, and has a view 
or sight of, anything in the nature of a show 
or spectacle 1590. 3. Used as the title of 
various periodical publications 1711. 

1. There is a true saying, ‘That the s. oft times 
sees more than the gamester’ 1645. 2. Gods. sit 
Amus'd spectators of this bustling stage COWPER. 
Hence Spectato-rial a. pertaining to, characteris- 
tic of, a s.; having the characteristics of one or 
Other of the periodicals bearing the title of 
Spectator. Specta-tress, Specta:trix, a female s. 

Spectatorship (spekté'toifip). 1607. (t. 
prec. + -SHIP.] tl. Presentation to the eyes 
of spectators. SHAKS. 2. The state of being a 
tse the fact of (merely) looking on 

12. 

Spectral(spe-ktrál) a. 1718. [f. SPECTRE 4- 
.! fl. Capable of seeing spectres. 
2. Having the character of a spectre; ghostly, 
unsubstantial, unreal 1815. b. Resembling or 
suggestive of a spectre or spectres. Also spec. 
in Zool. 1828. 3. Characteristic of or appro- 
priate to a spectre 1820. 4. Produced merely 
by the action of light on the eye or on a 
sensitive medium 1839. 5. a. Of or per- 
taining to, appearing or observed in, the 
spectrum 1832. b. Carried out by means of 
3 P 5 5 analysis. 1862. 

- A wild vision of a Of s. horses a; v 
in mid-air 1877. b. ‘the old s. Lombard Trieras 
RUSKIN. Striz cinerea,..S. Owl 1884. 3. A s. 
voice, Which shook me in a supernatural dream 
PR. 85258 155 e when re-united, produce 
whi . b. S. observatii 
bip 9 295 ations on stars 1881. 

Spectre (spe-ktoi). Also (now U.S.) spec- 
ter. 1605. [- Fr. spectre or L. spectrum, f. 
specere look, see.] 1. An apparition, phan- 
tom, or ghost, esp. one of a terrifying nature 
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or aspect. b. fig. A phantasm of the brain 
(rare) 1711. c. fig. An object or source of 
dread or terror, imagined as an apparition 
1774. d. transf. One whose appearance ig 
suggestive of an apparition or ghost 1807, 
2. One of the images or semblances supposed 
by the Epicurean school to emanate from 
corporeal things 1785. 3. An image or 
phantom produced by reflection or other 
natural cause 1801. 4. Zool. Any insect or 
animal distinguished by the epithet spectre- 
(see combs.), esp. an insect of the family 
Phasmidz 1797. 

1. A terror..As when a sudden s. at mid-day 
Meets us 1871. c. That same cloud-capt, fire- 
breathing S. of Democracy CARLYLE. 3. Before 
each of us..stood a spectral image of a man... 
We stretched forth our arms; the spectres did the 
same TYNDALL. 

Comb.: S.-bat, a tropical species of bat (Vesper- 
tilio or Phyllostoma spectrum); -candle, a belem- 
nite; -crab, a glass-crab; s. insect, an insect of 
the genus Phasma; -lemur, = spectre tarsier; 
-shrimp, a slender-bodied amphipod of the 
genus Caprella; s. tarsier, a small lemuroid 
animal (T'arsius spectrum). 

Spectro- (spe-ktro), comb. form (on Gr. 
analogies) of SPECTRUM, chiefly employed in 
a number of recent terms, as Spe'ctrogram, 
a photograph of à spectrum; -graph, (a) an 
instrument for photographing a spectrum; 
(b) = spectrogram; -he-liograph, an instru- 
ment for photographing the sun; -helio- 

ra:phic a., -phone, -photo:meter, -te:- 

lescope, etc. 

Spectrology (spektro-lódsi). rare. 1820. 
If. SPEOTRO- + -LOGY.) I. The science or study 
of spectres. 2. The scientific study of spectra 
1862. Hence Spectrolo-gical a. of or per- 
taining to 8. 

Spectrometer (spektrg-mitoa). 1874. [= G. 
spektrometer or Fr. spectrométre; see SPEOTRO*, 
-METER.] An instrument used for measuring 
the index of refraction. Hence Spectro- 
me'tric a. Spectro:metry. 

Spectroscope (spe-ktrüskó"vp), sb. 1861. 
[- G. spektroskop or Fr. spectroscope; see 
SPECTRO-, -sCOPE.] An instrument specially 
designed for the production and examination 
of spectra. Hence Spe-ctroscope v. (rans. 
to examine by means of as. Spectroscopist 
(spektro:skópist) one who pursues re- 
searches with the s. Spectroscopy (spek- 
tro-skópi), the art of using the s.; that branch 
of science which involves the use of the s. 

Spectroscopic (spektrósko-pik), a. 1804. 
lt. prec. + Ae; cf. Fr. spectroscopique.] J. 
Performed by means of the spectroscope. 4 
Presented or afforded by, pertaining or 
belonging to, the spectroscope 1809. 3. 
Occupied or dealing with spectroscopy 
1871, So Spectrosco-pical a., -ly adv. 

Spectrous (spe-ktros), a. 1052. [f. SPECTRE 
1 + -oUs.] Spectral. 

Spectrum (spe-ktrim). Pl. spectra (also 
-ums). 1611. [- L. spectrum image of à 
thing, apparition; see SPECTRE.) 1. An ap- 
parition or phantom. 2. An image or sem- 
blance (rare) 1693. 3. The coloured band into 
which a beam of light is decomposed by 
means of a prism or diffraction grating 1671. 
4. Theimage retained for a time on the retina. 
of the eye when turned away after d 
fixedly for some time at a bright solo 
object 1786. 5. attrib., as s. analysis (of. 
SPECTRAL a. 5 b); s. band, -line, microscope 
1500; l| the 
4. This appearance in the eye we shall cal 
ocular s. ofthat object 1786. 2 L 

Specular (spekiilii, a. 1577. [- i 
specularis, f. speculum SPECULUM; OT, } 
branch II, f. L. speculari spy, oleo 
specula watch tower.] I. 1. S. stone (after ri 
specularis lapis): a transparent or ws 
transparent substance formerly used as £ 0 
or for ornamental purposes; à ee 
mica, selenite, or talc; a piece or flake of ti 55 
Obs. exc. arch. 12. Of vision: Obtained 15 
reflection only; not direct or imme 
(Based upon 1 Cor. 13:12.) -1704. 3. H& es 
the reflecting property of a mirror; prese! ae 
ing a smooth, polished, and reflecting 15 
face; of a brilliant metallic lustre. NOW 5 
1661. 4. Of a telescope: Fitted with a EL 
lum; reflecting 1676. 5. Performed by m 
of a surgical speculum 1808. 
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3. S. iron or iron ore, hematite, esp. the brilliant 
crystalline form of this. 5. In every case in which 
there is probability of rectal disease digital or s. 
examination must be made 1898. 

II. 1. Of or pertaining to sight or vision; esp. 
s. orb (poet.), the eye 1656, 2. poet. Of heights, 
eto.: Affording a wide view 1671. 

2. Look once more e're we leave this s. Mount 
Westward MILT. 

Speculate (spe-kitile't), v. 1599. [-speculat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. speculari spy out, watch, 
f. specula lookout, watch tower, f. specere 
see, look; see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To observe or 
yiew mentally; to consider or reflect upon 
with close attention; to contemplate; to 
theorize upon. Obs. or arch. +2. To look at 
(something); to examine or observe closely 
or narrowly —1805. b. spec. To observe (the 
stars, heavens, etc.) esp. as an object of 
study 1630. 3. intr. To engage in thought or 
reflection, esp. of a conjectural or theoretical 
nature, on or upon, about, as to, etc., a subject 
1077. 4. To engage in the buying and selling 
of commodities or effects in order to profit by 
arise or fall in their market value; to under- 
take, or take part or invest in, a business 
enterprise or transaction of a risky nature 
in the expectation of considerable gain 1785; 
b. To count or reckon on something as 
probable or certain 1797. 

1. If we do but s. the folly and indisputable do- 
tage of avarice SIR T. BROWNE. 2. b. The sun and 
moon, which, he said, he was born to s. 1890. 3. 
Nearly every body whose death was worth 
speculating about 1847. 4. Would he be what he 
is if he hadn't speculated? DICKENS. 

Speculation (spekiilé-fon). late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. spéculation or late L. speculatio, -on-, 
f. as prec.; see -ION.] I. 1. The faculty or 
power of seeing; sight, vision, esp. intelligent 
or comprehending vision. Now arch. 1471. 
12. The exercise of the faculty of sight; the 
action, or an act, of seeing, viewing, or look- 
ing on or at; examination or observation 
—1774. +b. Observation of the heavens, stars, 
etc. —1052. 13. An observer or watcher; a 
spy. SHARKS. 

2. Top or turret of s. (after L. turris specula- 
tionis), one from which a wide view is obtained. 

II. 1. The contemplation, consideration, or 
profound study of some subject. Now rare or 
Obs. late ME. 2. An act of speculating, or the 
result of this; a conclusion, opinion, view, or 
series of these, reached by abstract or hypo- 
thetical reasoning. late ME. b. A conjectural 
consideration or meditation; an attempt to 
ascertain something by probable reasoning 
1796. 3. Without article: Contemplation of a 
profound, far-reaching, or subtle character; 
abstract or hypothetical reasoning on sub- 
jects of an abstruse or conjectural nature; 
freq. in disparaging use, usu. with adjs.; also 
simply = conjecture, surmise 1450. b. In 8., 
in conjecture or theory; mot actually or 
Practically; also, under consideration, in 
view 1638. 4. The action or practice of buy- 
ing and selling goods, stocks and shares, etc., 
in order to profit by the rise or fall in the 
market value, as distinct from regular trading 
or investment; engagement in any busi- 
ness enterprise or transaction of a venture- 
some or risky nature, but offering the chance 
of great or unusual gain 1774. 5. An act or in- 
stance of speculating 1776. 6. Cards. A 
round game of cards, the chief feature of 
which is the buying and selling of trump 
cards, the holder of the highest trump card 
in a round winning the pool 1804. 

2. In consequence of these speculations, I 
ordered a well to be sunk near the middle of the 
Peninsula 1793, 3. Your courtier theorique, doth 
„know the court, rather by s., than practice B. 
JONSON. Because slavery is of all things the 
greatest clog and obstacle to s. SWIFT. The mere 
romantic s. of political dreamers 1861. 4. That 
Species of gambling named s. 1834. Phr. On $., 
on chance; on the chance of gain or profit. 

Speculatist (spe- kinleitist). 1013. f. 
SPECULATE v. + Sr.] 1. One who speculates, 
or indulges in abstract reasoning; a theorist. 
2. One who speculates in commerce or 
finance 1812, 


1. The s. is only in danger of erroneous reasonini 
JOHNSON, y lange! 01 8 


Speculative (spe-kiülátiv), a. and sb. late 
ME. [- (O)Fr. spéculatif, -ive or late L. 
Speculativus, f. speculat-; see SPECULATE, 
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-IVE.] A. adj. 1. Of the nature of, based upon, 
or characterized by speculation or theory in 
contrast to practice or positive knowledge. 
2. Given to speculation or, conjectural 
reasoning 1546. tb. Given to pry or search 
into something. Bacon. 3. Of life, ete.: 
Spent in, devoted to, speculation —1849. 
4. Of faculties, etc.: Adapted for or exercised 
in speculation 1604. 5. Suitable for obser- 
yation or watching. Chiefly poet, 1709. 6. à. 
Of persons: Given to or engaging in com- 
mercial or financial speculation 1763. b. 
Of the nature of, characterized by, or 
involving speculation 1799. 

1. She has a world of knowledge: knowledge s., 
as I may say, but no experience 1748. He. had a 
languid s. liking fc 


for republican institutions 
MACAULAY. 2. Too s. a writer 1813. 4. Thoughts 


speculatiue, their vnsure popes relate SHAKS, 5. 
High on her s. tower Stood Science WORDSW. 6. 
a. A s. bookseller Scorr. b. Heavy s, trans- 
actions 1907. Hence Spe-culative-ly adv., 
-ness. 

B. sb. ta. Speculation; hypothetical reason- 
ing; theory. (After late L. speculativa sb.) 
—1509. +b. pl. Speculative matters; the specu- 
lative sciences —1678. c. With the: That 
which rests only on speculation 1877. 

Speculator (spe-kitle'tas). 1555. [- L. 
speculator, f. as prec.; see -OR 2. In sense 4 f. 
SPECULATE + -OR 2.] 1. One who speculates 
on abstruse or uncertain matters; one who 
devotes himself to theoretical reasoning. 2. 
A watchman, sentry, or look-out 1607. 13. 
One who engages in occult observations or 
studies -1691. 4. One who engages in com- 
mercial or financial speculation 1778. 

1, The most enthusiastic s. cannot suppose a 
greater increase MALTHUS. 

Speculatory (spe-kitiliteri), sb. anda, Now 
rare. 1509. [~ L. speculatorius pertaining to 
spies or scouts, in various applications; see 
SPECULATE, OV, .] A. sb. fl. The obser- 
vation or study of occult phenomena 1676. 
12. = SPECULATOR 2. —1775. B. adj. t1. Of the 
nature of or pertaining to, occult speculation 
—1076. 2. Serving for observation; affording 
an outlook or view 1781. 

Speculatrix (spe- kiüleitriks). 1611. f. 
SPECULATOR; see -TRIX.] A female speculator. 

Speculist (spe-kiülist). 1707. [f. SPECUL- 
ATE v. + -IST.] = SPECULATIST. 

Speculum (spe-kiiilim). Pl. specula and 
-ums. 1597. [L., f. base of specere look, see; 
cf. -ULE.] 1. A surgicalinstrument for dilating 
orifices of the body so as to facilitate ex- 
amination or operations. 2. A mirror or 
reflector (of glass or metal) used for some 
scientific purpose; ta lens 1646. b. spec. A 
metallic mirror forming part of a reflecting. 
telescope 1704. 3. Ornith. A lustrous mark on 
the wings of certain birds; = MIRROR sb. III. 


-forceps, long, slender forceps, used 
for dressing wounds or . on parts not 


accessible except through a speculum. s. metal, 
an alloy of SERE and tin used for making 


specula, 1 
Speech (spitf), sb. [OE. spéé, WS. spēć, 
rel. to specan SPEAK, repl. earlier spr&é = 
OFris. OS. sprüka (Du. 
spraak), OHG. sprahha (G. sprache), MGmo. 
sb. f. *sprák-, *sprek- SPEAK.] I. 1. The act. 
of speaking; the natural exercise of the vocal 
organs; the utterance of words or sentences. 
b. transf. The speaking or sounding of a 
musical instrument, organ-pipe, etc. 1862. 
2. Talk, speaking, or discourse; colloquy, 
Conversation, conference. Commonly const. 
with or of (a person). OB. b. With possess. 
pron., or the and genitive: The opportunity 
of speaking or conversing with a person; an 
audience or interview with a person. Now 
arch. or Obs. OE. c. Mention of a thing. Also 
with no. Now rare. ME. 3. Common or 
general talk; report, rumour, or current 
mention of something. Now rare or Obs. ME. 
1. Men. .express their thoughts by s. BERKELEY. 
2. Deserue well at my hands, by helping mee to 
the s. of Beatrice SHAKS. He desires Some priuate 
s. with you SHAKS. 3. Dr. Clement, what's he? I 
haue heard much s. of him B. Jons. {In s. 


spoken about, mentioned. » 
II. 1. The form of utterance peculiar to a 


particular nation, people, or group of per- 
sons; a language, tongue, or dialect. OE. 2. 
The faculty or power of speaking, or of ex- 
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pressing thoughts by articulate sounds OE. 
3. Manner or mode of speaking; esp. the 
method of utterance habitual to a particular 
person OE. 

1. The Iewes speche COVERDALE 2 Kings 18:20. 
The several families who understood one another's 
8. kept together DE FOE. 2. The s. of the dying 
man failed MACAULAY. 3. Thou art a Galilean, 
and thy speach soundeth euen alike COVERDALE 
Mark 14:70. 

III. 1. The result of speaking; that which is 
spoken or uttered OE. 2. A certain number 
of words uttered by a person at one time; 
esp. a more or less formal utterance or state- 
ment with respect to something OE. tb. A 
talk or discourse between persons or wiih 
another —1633. c. A more or less formal dis- 
course delivered to an audience; an oration; 
also, the manuscript or printed copy or re- 
port of this 1583. d. A school composition 
declaimed on speech-day 1880. 13. a. A 
report or rumour ~1660, +b. A current 
saying or assertion 1642, fc. A phrase, term, 
or idiom —1075. +4. A law-plea —1450. 

1. Blessed be thy speach, and blessed be thou 
COVERDALE 1 Sam. 25:33. Ten Kabs of s. 
descended into the world, and the women took 
away nine of them 1647. 2. Many have been the 
wise speeches of fools, though not so many as the 
foolish speeches of wise men FULLER, €. King’s 
S., the sovereign’s address to parliament at its 
opening, and closing; His Majesty’s s. of 13th 
November 1770 ‘Junius’ Lett, 3. b. The common 8. 
is, spend and God will send GASCOIGNE. 

Ċomb.: s.-centre, the nervous brain-centre 
controlling the power of speech; -craft, the 
knowledge or science of s.; -day, the day at the 
end of the school year on which exercises are de- 
claimed and the annual prizes distributed in 
certain publie schools; also, a similar day in 
other schools marked by prize-giving and 8.- 
making; -reading, the action on the part of deaf 
and dumb persons of comprehending s. by watch- 
ing the movements of a speaker’s mouth, 

ipeech (spits), v. 1682. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To say or state in a speech or speeches (rare). 
2. To make a speech to; to address in a 
speech 1818. 3. intr. To make a speech or 
speeches. Now rare. 1684. 

Speechful (sp7-tffil), a. 1842. [f. SPEECH 
sb. + -FUL.] Full of speech; possessing the 
power of speech; loquacious, talkative. b. 
Of the eyes, etc.: Full of expression; speak- 
ing 1849. Hence Spee:chfulness. 

Speechification (spitfifiké!fon). 1809. [f. 
SPEECHIFY v.; see -FICATION.] 1. An instance 
or occasion of speech-making; a speech, 
oration, harangue. 2. The action of making 
speeches; oratory 1825. 

Speechifier (spi-tfifoior). 1778. [f. next + 
-ER'.] One who speechifies or delivers 
speeches; one given to, or having some 
aptitude for, public speaking. 

Speechify (spi-tfifoi), v. Chiefly joc. or de- 
preciatory. 1728. [f. SPEECH sb. + -IFY.] 1. 
intr, To make a speech or speeches; to ‘hold 
forth’; to speak or talk at some length or 
with some degree of formality. 2. trans. To 
address in a speech or speeches 1862. 

Speechifying (spi-tfifoijin), vbl. sb. 1723. 
It. prec. + AN n.] 1. The action of making 
speeches; the practice of oratory. b. Tho 
action of speaking or talking, esp. in a formal 
manner or at excessive length 1777. 2. An 
instance or occasion of publie speaking 1843, 

1. Then came the feast, and afterwards the 
meg with music and s. in the church C. 


BRONT! 

Speeching (spitjip), vbl. sb. 1004. [f. 
SPEECH sb. Or v. + -ING'.] The action or 
practice of making speeches; the art of 
speaking; a speech. 

Speechless (spitflés, a. [Late OE. 
sp&éléas; see SPEECH sb., -LESS.] 1. Destitute 
of the faculty of speech; naturally or perma- 
nently dumb. b. Of a state or condition: 
Characterized by the lack of speech 1593. 2. 
a. Unable to speak on account of illness, 
injury, or extreme exhaustion ME. b. De- 
prived for the time being of speech through 
astonishment, fear, etc., or through ex- 
cessive drinking; temporarily dumb. late 
ME. 3. Refraining from speech; silent. Also, 
reticent, taciturn. late ME. +4. Not uttered 
or expressed in speech. SHAKS. 5. Of an 
emotion, etc.: Characterized by loss of speech 
1593. 6. Free from, unaccompanied or un- 
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disturbed by, speech 1726. 7. poct. Incapable 
of expression in or by speech 1813. 

1. They mouthes, but speechlesse, have: Eyes 
sightlesse 1586. b. As pure as s. infancy! SHEL- 
LEY. 2. a. Some powere strike me s, for a timel 
1591. b. S. with surprise 1891. 3. transf. A 
silence in the Heauens,. . The bold windes speech- 
lesse SHAKS. 4. For in her youth There is a prone 
and speechlesse dialect, Such as moue men 
SHAES. 5. She gave herself up to s. joy 1794. 6. 
The great. darkness Of the speechless 8 that 
Shall be! LONGFELLOW. Hence Spee:chless-ly 
adv., ness. 

Spee:ch-ma:ker. 1710. f. SPEECH sh.] 
One who makes a speech or speeches, esp. in 
public; an orator. So -ma:king 1718, 

Speed (spid), sb. IO EH. spéd, earlier sp@d = 
OS. spód, OHG. spuot; f. Gme. *spóan (OE. 
spówan, OHG. spuo(e)n prosper, succeed).] 
I. 1. Success, prosperity, good fortune; 
profit, advancement, furtherance. Obs. exc. 
Sc. or arch. 12. a. Assistance, aid, help —1500. 
fb. One who, or that which, promotes 
successs or prosperity —1681. 

1, The king wished us good s. DE FOE. 2. b. 
Good-manners be your speede SHAKS. Christ be 
our s. 1681. 

II. 1. Quickness in moving or making pro- 
gress from one place to another, usually as the 
result of special exertion; celerity, swiftness; 
also, power or rate of progress OE. b. Of 
things: Swiftness, rapidity, velocity, of 
direct or cireular movement; rate of motion 
or revolution ME. 2. Quickness, promptness, 
or dispatch in the performance of some action. 
or operation OE. b. Photogr. The relative 
rapidity with which a plate, film, ete., is 
acted upon by light or by a developer 1892. 
3. A section of a cone-pulley giving a particu- 
lar rate of speed 1881. 

1. Madam, I goe with all conuenient s. SHARKS. b. 
The slowness of the s. 1857, Phr. 47 s., at a 
rapid rate of movement. At (or fon) full s., or, 
simply, full s., with the utmost s. possible. To 
make 8., to hurry, make haste. To have, or get, 
the s. of, to outdistance, to get ahead of (a per- 
son). 2. Get them transcribed by good hands 
with all s. 1701. 

attrib. and Comb.: a. In the names of devices or 
seperate for regulating or indicating s., as s.- 
check, clock. -cone, -gauge. b. Denoting the 
attainment of, or capacity for, high s., as s.-boat, 
-car, lathe. c. Miscellaneous, as s.-capacity, -limit, 
tial, s.-cop U.S. slang, a policeman who is de- 
tailed to observe the s. of motorists; -gear, a 
device for regulating the s. of a bicycle, gte. 
-man, a cyclist who rides at a high rate of s.; 
-merchant, orig. U.S. slang, one who indulges in 
motoring, etc. at high s. speedway U.S., a 
special track for rapid cycling or motoring. 

Speed (spid), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. sped, 
speeded. [OE. spédan, usu. gespédan = OS. 
spodian (Du. spoeden), OHG. spuoten (G. 
spuden, sputen from LG.), f. *spód- (see 
Prec. ).] I. 1. intr. Of persons: To succeed or 
prosper; to attain one's purpose or desire. 
Now arch. tb. Const. of: To succeed in 
getting, obtaining, or accomplishing —1643, 
2. impers. To go or fare (well or ill) with a 
person, etc. ME. 3. Of things: To prove 
successful; to thrive ME. 4. trans. To further 
or assist (a person); to cause to succeed or 
prosper. Now arch. ME. tb. Const. of or 
with; To provide or furnish (a person) with 
something. Chiefly in pa. pple. 1668. 5. In 
pa. pple.: a. Furthered or brought to the 
end or condition desired; so dealt with as to 
be satisfied or well situated ME. b. In 
contexts implying an evil plight or awkward 
situation 1530. c. Appointed or elected to 
(or as) something (rare) ME. 6. To promote 
or further (a matter); to accomplish or 
carry out ME. b. spec. To promote, expedite, 
prosecute (a bill, plea) as a matter of official 
or legal business. late ME. 7. arch. a. tTo 
deal with, finish, or dispatch (a matter) 
ME. b. To dispateh, destroy, kill (a person, 
eto.) 1594. 

1. Soonest he 5 that most can lye and fayn 
WYATT. 2. It has constantly sped worse with 
gn osophy, instead of speeding better 1854. 3. 

‘hilip’s suit no longer sped so favorably as before 
1855. 4, For let the Gods 80 s. mee, as I loue The 
name of Honor, more then I feare death SHAKS. 
Phr. God s. the plough, etc. 5. b. We three are 
married, but you two are sped SHAKS. c. His 
father got him to be sped a Kings-scholar at 
Westminster 1691. 6. S. his hunting with thy 
Pow'r divine DRYDEN. b. To s. the action, that is 
to prosecute the action with due diligence 1884, 
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7. a. Go, s. thine office quickly, sirrah SCOTT. b. 
‘Yes, I am sped,’ he said in a faint voice 1845. 

II. 1. trans. To send with speed or haste; 
also, to force to go ME. b. To send out, cast, 
discharge, or direct, with some degree of 
quickness and force 1569. c. To enable (a 
person) to make speed in departing or 
travelling; to further the going or progress of ; 
sometimes simply, to bid farewell to 1725. 
2. To give speed to (a course, etc.); to hasten; 
to cause to be rapid in movement ME. b. To 
press or urge on, esp. in order to bring to an 
early result or termination; to expedite. late 
ME. c. To cause (time) to pass (away) 
quickly 1818. d. To increase the working rate 
of. In recent use chiefly with up. 1856. e. To 
give a specified speed to (a machine) 1881. 3. 
refl. a. To go with speed. Now literary. ME. 
b. To act with speed; to make haste in doing, 
or to do, something. Now arch. ME. 4. intr. 
a. To go or move with speed. late ME. b. Of 
time: To pass quickly ME. c. To make haste 
to do something; to be speedy in action. late 
ME. d. To drive a motor vehicle at a high 
rate of speed. Chiefly in vbl. sb. Also frans. 
1904. 

1. The cry in all thy ships is still the same—8. us 
away to battle and to fame COWPER. b. His last 
arrow is sped TENNYSON. c. I elcome the 
coming, 8. the going guest POPE. 2. The king. . 
Repels their hordes, and speeds their flight afar 
1807. b. Command thy maids to s. the work 1870. 
e. Similar automatic machines, speeded alike 
1897. 4. a. Streams e downwards, falling over 
the rocks 1860. fig. Your wit's too hot, it speeds 
too fast, twill tire SHAKS. c. First to Watch, and 
then to S, BACON. 

Speeder (spi-do1). late ME. [f. prec. + 
-ER.] 1. One who speeds, aids, or furthers; a 
helper or forwarder. Now arch. 12. One who 
prospers, esp. in a suit —1671. 3, A device for 
quickening or regulating the speed of 
machinery; also, a kind of roving-machine 
used in cotton-manufacture 1875. 

Spee-dful, a. ME. [f. SPEED sb. + -FUL.] 
1l. Profitable, advantageous, expedient, 
helpful, efficacious —1573. 2. Speedy, quick, 
swift, rapid. Now rare. late ME. Spee-d- 
fully adv. 

Speedless (spi-dlés), a. ME. It. SPEED sb. 
É "LESS.] Profitless, ineffectual, unsuccess- 
Speedometer (spidg-mites). 1904. It. 
SPEED sb. + -METER.] A speed-indicator, esp. 
one affixed to an automobile. 

Speedster (spi-dstez). 1918. [f. as prec. + 
"STER, after roadster.) a. A person who drives, 
ete. at high speed. b. A fast motor car, etc. 

Speedwell (spi-dwél). 1578. lapp. f. 
SPEED v. I. 1 + WELL adv., in ref. to the 
fugacious petals.) Any herb of the genus 
VERONICA. 

Speedy (spi-di), a. late ME. [f. SPEED sb. 
+ .] fl. Advantageous, expedient, help- 
ful -1449, 2. Moving, or able to move, with 
speed; swift. Now rare. late ME. 3. Acting 
with speed; active, prompt, quick 1504. 4. 
Characterized by speed of motion or action. 
late ME. b. Rapidly brought to pass or to an 
end; quickly accomplished, arrived at, or 
obtained 1607. 5. quasi-adv. Speedily 1601. 

2. The Barbary Horse is more s. than the rest 
1630. 3. Speak out, and be s. SCOTT. 4. Some s. 
remedy should be applied 1764. Favourable 
winds seemed. .to promise them a s. navigation 
1797. b. I will wish her s. strength SHAKS. 

Comb.: s. cut, an injury on the inner side of a 
horse’s fore leg, near the knee, caused by the foot 
of the M rir leg when in motion; also as vb. 
and attrib. So Spee-di-ly adv. ME., -ness. 

tSpeer, sb. Also spear. 1607. [var. of 
SPIRE sb.’ Cf. SPEAR sb.*] A branch or prong 
of a deer’s horn —1774. 

Speer (spi?j, v. Also speir. Chiefly Se. 
and north. [OE. spyrian = OFris. spera, OS. 
*spurian, OHG. spur(r)en (G. spüren), ON. 
spurja — *spurjan, f. Gmc. *spur- (see 
Spoor).] I. intr, 1. To put a question or 
A to ask. 12. To inquire one's way 

1. S. as little about him as he does about you 
Scorr. ‘ 


II. trans. 1. With objective clause: To in- 
quire or ask how, what, who, ete. OE. 2. To 
make inquiries concerning, to ask questions 
regarding (a thing or fact) ME. 3. To trace 
or find out by inquiry. Usu. with out. late 
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ME. 4. To ask (a question) 1460, 5. To 
question or interrogate (a person) ME. 

Speer (spr), v. dial. and U.S. 1866 
[perh. identical w. prec., infi. by PEER v.) 
intr. To peer. 

TSpeidht. 1450. [Either repr. OE, *speht 
or - MLG., MDu. specht, OHG. speht (Du., G. 
specht).) The green woodpecker —1656, 

Speiss (spois). 1796. [- G. speise in the 
same sense, spec. use of speise food, nourish- 
ment.] 1. An impure metallic compound, 
containing nickel, cobalt, iron, ete., pro- 
duced in the smelting of certain ores; esp, an 
arsenide obtained in the manufacture of 
smalt and used as a source of nickel, 2, 
Speiss-cobalt, tin-white cobalt; smaltine 
1872. 

Spek-boom (spe-kbdm). Also speck-, 
1823, [S. Afr. Du., f. spek SPECK sb.* + boom 
tree.] The purslane-tree (Portulacaria afra) 
of South Africa; the wood of this. 

Spelzan (spili an), a. Also spelean, 1839. 
If. L. spelaeum ( Gr. omjàmov cave) + -AN,] 
l. Inhabiting a cave or caves; frequenting 
cayerns; cave-dwelling. 2. Of the nature of 
a cave 1882, 

Spelzology (spilig-lódsi). Also speleo-. 
1805. [- Fr. spéléologie: see prec. and -Loay.] 
The scientific study of caves. Hence Speleo- 
lo-gical a., -lo-gically adv. Speleo-logist. 

Spelding (spe-ldin). Sc. 1537. [. Sc. speld 
slit open + -ING', See SPALD v.) A small 
Split fish, preserved by being dried in the 


Spelk, Chiefly north. and Se. (OW. spele 
(also spilc), = LG. spalke, Tcel, Spe. I. A 
surgical splint. 2. A splinter or chip; asmall 
strip of wood 1440. 3. A thatching-rod 1563, 

Spell (spel), ab. (OK, spel(l = OS., OHG. 
spel, ON. spjall, Goth. spill recital, tale := 
Gmo, *spellam. Cf. Gospxu.) t1. Without 
article: Discourse, narration, speech; occas. 
idle talk, fable. -late ME. 12. A discourse or 
sermon; a narrative or tale 1053. 3. A set of 
words, a formula or verse, supposed to 
possess oceult or magical powers; a charm or 
incantation 1579. b. transf. and fig, An 
oceult or mysterious power or influence; à 
fascinating or enthralling charm 1502. 

3. She workes by Charmes, by Spels, Spas 
Figure, & such dawbry as this is SHAKS. b. The s. 
is removed; I see you as you are JANE AUSTEN, 
Hence Sperliful a. full of, abounding in, spells or 
magical power. 

Spell (spel), sb.* Now dial. 1545. [perh. a 
later form of tspeld sb. (as in SPELDING) in the 
same sense. See also SPALD v.] 1. A splinter, 
chip, fragment. 2. A bar, rail, or rung 1559. 
3. The trap used in the game of nur and 8. 
1781. 

Spell (spel), sb. 1593, ft. SPELL v.] 1.4 
set of persons taking a turn of work in order 
to relieve others; a relay, relief-gang, Or 
shift. Now rare. 2. A turn of work taken by 
a person or set of persons in relief of another 
1625. 3. A continuous course or period of 
some work, occupation, or employment; 4 
turn or bout at something. Also without 
const. 1708. 4. A period or space of time of 
indefinite length 1728. b. A period having a 
certain character or spent in a particular way 
1830. 5. A continuous period or stretch of & 
specified kind of weather 1728. 6. U.S. 4 
period of being indisposed, out of sorts, or 
irritable 1856. 628. 

1. Yet I sent them an other fresh s. of men 1 A 
2. The men gave way..with a good . Pe 
pus taking spells to help them STEVEN: P 

. The Termagant Sloop..has had a long 8. ‘al 
service NELSON. S. oh! (or ho!), a call or S 
usu. to rest or cease working. 4. I hope to tal 60 
pretty long s. in town GIBBON. b. A grievous i 
eighteen months on board the French galld? 
1885. 5. A severe s. of cold weather 1776. ite 
man ever knew so winter-like a s. so early in 
year 1740. " Za 

Spell, b. Obs. or dial. (OE. spellian, 
spell SPELL sb.'; = MLG., MDu. spell j 
OHG. -spellón, ON. spjalla, Goth. spi 
1. infr. To discourse or preach; to talk, des 
verse, or speak. 2, trans. To utter, declare, 
relate, tell OE. le. 

A v.’ Pa. t. cu pa. DP a 
spell. spelt. ME. [Aphetic = 
espel(er (mod. épeler), for older *espeldre 
espeaudre — Frankish *spellón; see pret] 
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trans. 1. To read (a book, etc.) letter by letter; 
to peruse, or make out, slowly or with 
difficulty. 2. fig. a. To find out, to guess or 
suspect, by close study or observation 1587. 
b. To make out, understand, decipher, or 
comprehend, by study 1635. c. To consider, 
contemplate, scan intently 1633. 3. To name 
or set down in order the letters of (a word or 
syllable); to denote ‘by certain letters in a 
particular order 1588, b. Of letters: To form 
(a word) 1738, 4. To amount to; to signify, 
imply, or involve 1661. 

1. He was spelling the paper, with the help of his 
lips THACKERAY. 2. a. That there should be a 
God, heathens might s. out 1879. b. He. .spells a 
horse's teeth divinely 1820. c. Will great God 
measure with a wretch? Shall he thy stature s.? 
G. HERBERT. 3. What is Ab speld backward with 
the horn on his head? SHAKS. c. U.S. To put to 
the test in spelling; to put (a person) down in 
spelling 1853. 

IL. inir. 1. To form words by means of 
letters; to repeat or set down the letters of 
words; to read off the separate letters form- 
ing a word or words. late ME. b. fig. To 
engage in study or contemplation of some- 
thing. poet. 1632. 2. To intimate or suggest 
a desire for something; to ask for, either by 
hints or direct request 1790. 

1. A foolish opinion..that we ought to s. 
exactly as we speak SWIFT, b. The. . Mossy Cell, 
Where I may sit and rightly s. Of every Star that 
Heav'n doth shew MILT. 2. It will be observed. 
that he ‘spelled’ for the curacy 1860. 

Phrases: To s. able (U.S. slang), to be able; to 
have all the ability and strength needed (for some 
particular purpose). 70 s. (a person) backward, 
to misrepresent, to pervert. To 8. short, to ex- 
press by a blunter term. Hence Spe'llable a. 
capable of being spelled or denoted by letters. 

Spell (spel), v.“ 1595. [Later form of tspele 
take the place of, OE. spelian, rel. to gespelia, 
spala substitute, of unkn. origin.) 1. trans. 
To take the place of (a person) at some work 
or labour; to relieve (another) by taking a 
turn at work. Now U.S. b. To relieve by an 
interval of rest; to rest (esp. a horse). 
Chiefly Austral. 1846. 2. Naut. To take a turn 
or turns of work at (the pump, etc.) 1769. 3. 
intr, a, To replace one set of workers by 
another; to take turns 1801. b. Austral, To 
take an interval of rest 1880. 

1, Sometimes there are two ostensible boilers tos, 
and relieve one another 1823, 

Spell (spel), v.“ 1591. f. SPELL 85.1 3.] 1. 
trans. To charm, fascinate, bewitch, bind by 
(or as by) a spell; to act as a spell upon. b. 
To protect (a person) from, to drive away, by 
means of a spell or charm 1691. 2. To invest 
with magical properties 1697. 

1. When. thy roses came to me My sense with 
their deliciousness was spell’d KEATS. b. Thi 
soft voice spelled away All my dearth 1870. 2. 
This, .spell'd with Words of Pow'r, Dire Step- 
dames in the Magick Bowl infuse DRYDEN. 

Spell-bind (spe-Iboind), v. 1808. [f. SPELL 
8b.! 3, after next.] trans. To bind by, or as by, 
a spell; to fascinate, enchant. So Spe II- 
binder U.S. a speaker capable of holding an 
audience spell-bound. 

Spell-bound (spe-Ibaund), ppl. a. 1799. 
[f. SPELL ab. 1 3.] Bound by, or as by, a spell; 
fascinated, enchanted, entranced. 

Speller (spe. len). 1440. [f. SPELL v. + 
Anl.] 1. One who spells; an authority on 
spelling. 2. U.S. A spelling-book 1864. 

Spelling (spe-lin), vl. sb. 1440. [f. SPELL 
v.“ + Id.] 1. The action, practice, or art of 
naming the letters of words, of reading letter 
by letter, or of expressing words by letters. 
15 Orthography; a particular instance of this 


Comb,: s.-book, a book designed to teach s. 

Spelt, sb. [In late OE., ME., and mod. Eng. 
due to independent adoptions from the 
Continent of OS. spelta, MLG., MDu. spelte 
(Du. spelt) = OHG. spelza, spelta (G. spelz).] 
A species of grain (Triticum spelta) related 
to wheat, formerly much cultivated in 
Southern Europe and still grown in some 
districts, 

Spelt (spelt), v. Now dial. 1570. [Related 
to tspeld vb. (as in SPELDING) in the same way 
as SPALT v. to SPALD v.] trans. To husk or 
Pound (grain); to bruise or split (esp. beans). 

Spelter (spe-Itoz). 1661. [corresp. to OFT. 
espeautre, MDu. speauler (Du., G. spiauter), 
G. spialier, and rel. indeterminately to 
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PEWTER.) 1. Zinc. (Now only Comm.) 2. An 
alloy or solder of which zinc is the principal 
constituent 1815. 

Speluncar (spelp- ka), a. 1855. f. L. 
spelunca cave + AR.] Having relation or 
reference to a cave. 

Spence (spens). late ME. [Aphetic - OFr. 

(mod. dépense) - subst. use of fem. 
pa. pple. of L. dispendere DISPENSE v.] 1. A 
room or separate place in which victuals and 
liquor are kept; a buttery or pantry; a cup- 
board. Now dial. or arch. 2. Sc. An inner 
apartment of a house; a parlour 1783. 

1. In one large aperture, which the robber 
facetiously called his s. (or pantry) SCOTT. 

Spencer. ME. [Aphetic — AFr. espenser, 
var. of despenser, OFr. despensier DISPENSER.] 
A steward or butler —1580. 

Spencer? (spe-nsoi). 1700. [From the 
family name Spencer. In sense 1 prob. from 
that of Charles Spencer, third Earl of Sunder- 
land (1674-1722); in sense 2 from that of 
George John Spencer, second Earl Spencer 
(1758—1834).] fl. A kind of wig —1753. 2. A 
short double-breasted overcoat without tails 
worn by men in the end of the 18th c. and the 
beginning of the 19th 1796. b. A kind of close- 
fitting jacket or bodice commonly worn by 
women and children early in the 19th c., and 
since revived 1803, c. A short coat or jacket 
1851. 

Spencer (spe-nsoa), sb.* 1840. [perh. f. the 
name of Mr. Knight Spencer.] Naut. A fore- 
and-aft sail, set with a gaff, serving as a try- 
sailto the fore or main mast of a vessel. 

Spencerian (spensP-riün), a. and sb. 1881. 
[f. name of the philosopher Herbert Spencer 
(1820-1903); see -IAN.] A. adj. Of or pertain- 
ing to Herbert Spencer or his philosophical 
views. B. sb. A follower of Spencer 1888. 

Spend (spend), sb. 1688. [f. SPEND v.] The 
action of spending money. Only in phr. on 
or upon the 8. 

Spend (spend), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. spent. 
[Partly (i) OE. spendan, corresp. to MLG., 
MDu. spenden, OHG. spentdn (G. spenden), 
ON. spenna — L. e EXPEND; partly 
(ii) aphetic f. DISPEND.] I. trans. 1. Of per- 
sons: To pay out or away; to disburse or ex- 
pend; to dispose of, or deprive oneself of, in 
this way. tb. To levy charges on (a person). 
Only in phr. s. me and defend me. 1596. 2. 
absol. To exercise, make, or incur expenditure 
of money, goods, means, etc. ME. 3. To ex- 
pend or employ (labour, material, thought, 
ete.) in some specified way ME. 4. To 
employ, occupy, use, or pass (time, one's life, 
etc.) in or on some action, occupation, or 
state ME. b.ellipt. To pass (the day, evening, 
ete.) in social intercourse or entertainment, or 
as a guest 1097. 5. To use up; to exhaust or 
consume by use; to wear out. In later use 
freq. with force, fury, etc., as object. ME. b. 
To bring to a violent end; to destroy; to 
consume by destruction or wasting; to re- 
duce or convert info something. late ME. c. 
refl. Ot persons or things: To exhaust or 
wear out (oneself or itself); to become in- 
capable of further activity; to cease to 
operate 1593. 6. To suffer the loss of (blood, 
life, etc.); to allow to be shed or spilt ME. 
+b. Naut. To lose or incur the loss of (a mast, 
yard, sail, etc.) through bad weather or by 
some accident —1694. 7. To use for food or 
drink; to consume in this way; to eat or 
drink. late ME. b. Agric. To use (a crop, 
hay, ete.) as food or fodder for cattle; to eat 
off 1733. 8. To make use of; to use or employ. 
Now rare. late ME. 9. To expend or employ 
(speech or language); to utter or emit (a 
word, sound, etc. late ME. tb. To s. the 
mouth, tongue, etc. Of hunting dogs: To 
bark or give tongue on finding or seeing the 
game 1682. c. To shed (tears, blood, or the 
like) arch. 1602. 10. To consume, employ, 
use superfluously, wastefully, or with undue 
lavishness; to waste or squander; to throw 
away. late ME. tb. To waste (time) 1720. 
11. To allow (time, one's life, etc.) to pass or 
go by; to live or stay through (a certain 
period) to the end. late ME. 112. To cause 
or involve expenditure of (something) 1703. 
fb. To involve the expenditure of (time) 
—1649. 
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1. I haye. spent very many hundred powndes 
1574. Wherefore doe yee s. money for that which 
is not bread? Isa. 55:2. 2. He spendeth a pace 
and getteth nothyng 1530, 3. I s. my Breath in 
Groans 1696. Why do you s. many words..on 
this subject? 1875. 4. He spent his time in 
training horses 1802. 5. The Thunder. Perhaps 
hath spent his shafts MiuT. c. Man after man 
spends himself in this cause CARLYLE. 7. b. To 
spend all the stover, straw, and turnips on the 
land 1823. 9. b. absol. For then reason like a bad. 
hound spends upon a false sent SIR T. BROWNE. 
10. I am a fool. to s. my words upon an idle. 
unintelligent boy Scorr. 11, I have been spending 
six weeks in Ireland 1854. 

IL intr. 1. Of time, the season, ete.: To 
pass, elapse —1681. 12. To be consumed, dis- 
persed, exhausted, or used up; to pass off or 
away —704. 3. Of foodstuffs, wheat, hay, 
etc.: To turn out or prove in use to be of a 
certain quality; to last or hold out well. Now 
dial. 1673, 14. Of a liquid; To flow or run 
1811. 

2. The Sound spendeth, and is dissipated in the 
Open Aire BACON. 3. Meat that spends well 1687. 
Hence Spe-ndable a. that can be spent. 

Spe-nd-all. Now rare. 1553. [f. SPEND v. 
+ ALL sb.] One who spends all his goods, 
money, ete.; a spendthrift. 

Spender (spe-ndoz). late ME. I. SPEND v. 
+ -ER'] 1, One who spends; spec. a spend- 
thrift. 2, One who, or that which, consumes, 
employs, or uses up; à consumer or waster of 
something 1565. 3. Tanning. A pit in which 
the barkis leached. Also attrib. in s. pit. 1882. 

Spending (spe-ndin), vbl. sb. OE. [f. 
SPEND v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of SPEND v., 
in various senses. 12. That which may be 
expended or spent; means of support; 
goods, money, cash —1650. 

Spending-mo:ney. 1598. lf. SPENDING 
vbl. sb.] Money used or available for spend- 
ing; a sum allowed for this purpose; pocket- 
money. 

Spendthrift (spe-ndprift), sb. (and a.). 
1001. [f. SPEND v. + THRIFT sb.] 1, One who 
spends money profusely or wastefully; one 
who wastes his patrimony by foolish or 
lavish expenditure; an improvident or 
extravagantly wasteful person (freq. con- 
noting moral worthlessness). 2. transf. A 
prodigal consumer, user up, or waster, of 
something 1610. 3. attrib. passing into adj. 
a. Acting as or like, having the qualities of, a 
spendthrift 1607. b. Wasteful 1790. 

2. Fie, what a spend-thrift is he of his tongue 
SHAKS. 3. a. These rich plebeians are a harvest for 
us spend-thrift nobles 1834, b. The improvident 
resource of a s. sale BURKE. Hence Spe. nd- 
thri:fty a. prodigal or wasteful in expenditure, 

Spenserian (spensi’-rian), a. and sb. 1818. 
If. name of the poet Edmund Spenser (11552— 
1599) + -IAN.] A. adj. Of or belonging to, 
characteristic of, Spenser or his work, 

S. stanza, the stanza employed by Spenser in the 


Faerie Queen, consisting of eight decasyllabic 
lines and a final Alexandrine, with the rhyming 
scheme bee. 


B. sb, 1, A Spenserian stanza, or a poem in 
this metre 1818. 2. A follower or imitator of 
Spenser; a poet of Spenser’s school 1894. 

Spent (spent), pa. pple. and ppl. a. 1440. 
If. SPEND v.] I. In predicative uses. 1, Of 
material things: Expended, consumed, used 
up completely. 2. Passed, gone; come to an 
end; over 1528. 3. Of persons or animals: 
Deprived of force or strength; tired or worn. 
out; completely exhausted 1591. 4. Of things: 
Exhausted of the active or effective power or 
principle 1596. 

1. Their powder and ball were s. MACAULAY. 2. 
The time is farre spente 1560. The raine iss. 1634. 
3. Now thou seest me S. overpower'd, despairing 
of success ADDISON. 4. Though their lustre now. 
was s. and faded SHELLEY. 

II. In attrib. uses, 1. Of persons or animals: 
= sense I. 3. 1568. b. Of fish: Exhausted by 
spawning; having recently spawned 1864. 2. 
Of things: Exhausted, worn out, used up; no 
longer active, effective, or serviceable 1697. 

1. The talke of as. old man ASCHAM. 2. Heaps of 
s. Arrows fall and strew the Ground DRYDEN. 
The s. liquor. .is discharged into the stream 1877. 

Speos (spi-os). 1843. [Gr. onéos cave, 
grotto.] Egyptol. A cave temple or tomb, 
esp. one of some architectural importance. 
Hence Speo-logy, the study of caves. 

fSperage. 1440. [var. of SPARAGE.] 


Asparagus —1760. 


SPERATE 


Spe-rate, a. Obs, or arch. 1551. [- L. 
speratus, pa. pple. of sperare hope; see -ATE*.] 
1. Of debts: Having some likelihood of being 
recovered; not desperate. 2. gen. Giving or 
leaving room for hope; of a promising nature 
1808. 

Spere, obs. f. SPHERE. 

Sperling, variant of SPARLING. 

Sperm (spóim). late ME. - late L. 
sperma — Gr. onépuc, f. base of omeípew sow.] 
I. 1. The generative substance or seed of 
male animals (esp. of vertebrates). b. A 
spermatozoon 1904. 12. Offspring, brood (of 
persons). Mint. 3. transf. The generative 
matter or source from which anything is 
formed or takes its origin 1610. II. (Short for 
SPERM WHALE or SPERMACETL) 1. a. S. oil, 
an oil found together with spermaceti in the 
head of various species of whales 1839. b. S. 
candle, a spermaceti candle 1856. 2, A sperm 
whale. Also collect. and attrib. 1840. 3. Sperm 
candles or oil 1850. 

Sperma (spà-umá). Now rare. Pl. sper- 
mata. late ME. [Late L. or Gr.; see prec.] 
Sperm; seed. Hence Sperma-, comb. form. 

Spermaceti (spõrmăse-ti, -si-ti), 1471. [= 
med.L. spermaceti (so named from an erron. 
notion of the nature of the substance), f. 
sperma (see prec.) + ceti, gen. of cetus — Gr. 
xfjros whale.] A fatty substance, which in a. 
purified state has the form of a soft white 
scaly mass, found in the head (and to some 
extent in other parts) of the sperm-whale 
(Phystler macrocephalus) and some other 
whales and dolphins; it is used largely in 
medicinal preparations, and in the manu- 
facture of candles. Also attrib., as s.-candle, 
etc.; s. whale, the sperm whale. 

Spermaduct (spóaimüdpkt) 1847. f. 
SPERMA- + Duct.] Zool. A spermatic or semi- 
nal duct or passage in a male animal. Also 
Spe-rmaphore Bot., = SPERMOPHORE. 

jpermary (spó-mári) 1864. [Anglicized 
f. mod.L. spermarium (f. late L. sperma 
sperm), also used; see -ARY'.] The organ or 
gland in which spermatozoa are generated 
in male animals. 

Spermatheca (spóxmüpi-kà). Pl. -thecze 
(pi-si). 1826. [f. SPERMA + THECA.] A re- 
ceptacle in the oviduct of female insects and 
invertebrates, in which fecundation of the 
ova takes place. Hence Spermathe:cal a. 

Spermatic (spoame-tik), a. (and sb.). 1539. 
[- late L. licus — Gr. onepparixds, f. 
crépua, ur- SPERM.] 1. Containing, convey- 
ing, or producing sperm or seed; semini- 
ferous. b. Full of sperm; generative, pro- 
ductive 1619. 2. Of the nature of sperm; 
resembling sperm 1541. 13. Directly derived 
from sperm (according to old physiological 
views) —1728. 4. Of qualities: Characteristic 
of, peculiar to, or derived from, sperm 1642. 
5. Existing in sperm 1837. 6. As sb. in pl. The 
spermatie vessels 1690. 

1. A disease of the s. chord 1797. b. Spermatick 
Nile, which brings Choise Monsters forth 1648, 4. 
Spermatick Vigour spreads the poison'd Race DE 
For. 5. S. animalcules 1837. So tSperma-tical 
a. (in senses 1-4); -ly adv. 

Spermatin (spó-imátin) 1836. [- Fr. 
spermatine, f. late L. sperma, -mat-; see 
SPERM, -IN?, -INE*.] Chem. An albuminic con- 
stituent of the spermatic fluid. 

Spermatium (spoimé'-J'jm). Pl. -atia. 
1856. [mod. L. — Gr. ozepudriov, dim. of ozépua 
seed; see -IUM.] Bot, A minute linear sporule 
forming part of the reproductive system of 
lichens and fungi. (Chiefly in pl.) 

Spermato- (sp3-amito, spózmütg-), repr. 
Gr. onepuaro-, comb. form of the stem of one, 
SPERM, employed in terms (chiefly of recent 
origin) relating to the reproductive organs or 
activities of animals and plants. Some of 
these haye alternative forms in sperma- or 
spermo-. a. In terms denoting special repro- 
ductive organs, or parts of these, as Spe: r- 
matoblast, -cyst, -cyte, -$e-mma, -gone, 
-gonium, -mere, -spore. b. In some 
other sbs, and adjs. with second elements of 
obvious meaning, as Spermatoge-nesis, 
gene · tic a., · ge · nic a., -o-logy, -o-phoral 
a., vo. phorous a., -rrhe-a, - spore. 

Spe rmatocele (si). 1693. f. SPERMATO- 

+ CELE.] Path. A swelling of the testes or 
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epididymis, from an accumulation of semen. 

Spe:rmatophore (-fó?1) 1847. [f. SPER- 
MATO- -- -PHORE.] 1. Biol. In certain of the 
lower forms of animal life, a structure con- 
taining a compact mass of spermatozoa. 2. 
Bot. A part of the spermogonium of lichens or 
fungi, on which the spermatia are borne 1861. 

Spe:rmatozoid (-d. id). 1857. [f. next + 
-ID*, .] 1. Bot. A minute fertilizing body or 
cell in Cryptogamia and Alge. 2. Phys. = 
next 1861. 

\Spe:rmatozoon (-z6"-gn). Pl. -zoa. 1836. 
[f. SPERMATO- + Gr. {gov living thing, animal.) 
One of the numerous minute and active fila- 
ments present in the seminal fluid, by which 
the fecundation of the ovum is effected. 
Hence Spe:rmatozo:al a. 

Spermi-, irreg. comb. form of L. sperma 
SPERM, as in Spe-rmiduct (= SPERMADUCT). 

Spermism (spó-imiz'm). 1889. [f. SPERMA 
+ -I8M.] Biol. The theory that the male sperm 
contains the whole germ of the future animal, 

Spermo-, irreg. comb. form (for SPER- 
MATO-) of late L. sperma or Gr. onen, SPERM, 
used in various terms of Phys., Zool., and 
Bot. 

Spe rmoderm [mod.L. spermoderma, -dermis 
(De Candolle)] Bot., the combined outer and inner 
integuments of a seed, or the outer of these by it- 
self. ||Spermogo'nium [mod.L.], (a) Bot. one of 
the Aeg in lichens and fungi in which the 
spermatia are produced; (b) Phys. a sperm-cell. 
Spermophile [mod.L. Spermophilus (Cuvier)] 
Zool., a rodent belonging to the squirrel-like genus 
Spermophilus; a pouched marmot. Spe-rmo- 
p iore [mod.L. spermophorum] Bot., the placenta 
in plants. Spe'rmophyte Bot., a seed-bearing 
plant. Spermophy:tic a. ‘capable of produci: 
true seeds’. Spe-rmospore Phys., a compoun 
cellular mass from which sperm filaments are 


developed. Spermoto'xin Chem., a serum 
destructive to spermatozoa. 
Sperm whale. Also sperm-whale. 1830. 


[Short for spermaceti whale; cf. SPERM II.] 
The spermaceti whale; — CACHALOT. b. Ap- 
plied, with distinguishing epithets, to species 
of whales resembling, or related to, this 1882. 
Hence Sperm-whaler, à person or vessel 
engaged in the capture of sperm-whales. 

\\Speronara (sperond-ri), 1783. It.] A 
large rowing and sailing boat used in southern 
Italy and Malta. 

Sperse(spd1s),v. Nowarch. 1580. [Aphetic 
f. DISPERSE v., prob. in part after It. sperso.] 
1. trans. To cause to scatter or disperse; to 
drive in different directions. 2. infr. To take 
different directions 1819. 

Spessartine (spe-siutin). 1850. [- Fr. 
spessartine (Beudant, 1832), f. Spessart, a 
hilly district in north-western Bavaria, 
where it is found; see -INE*.] Min. A species 
of manganese garnet. So Spe'ssartite. 

Spet, v. Now dial. late ME. [Alteration of 
SPETE v., after pa. t. and pa. pple. spet(te.] 
intr. and trans. To spit. Hence Spet sb. spit. 

Spetch (spetf). 1611. [Later f. north. dial. 
speck (XV), of unkn. origin.] A piece or strip 
of undressed leather, a trimming of hide, 
used in making glue or size. 

fSpete, v. [OE. spilan, f. *spát-; cf. 
SPATTLE sb. and v. See SPIT v.:] To spit. 
-late ME. 

tSpettle. late ME. [repr. OE. spé, var. 
of spät! SPATTLE sb., or modification of 
spaitle after SPETE v. and SPET v. Cf. SPITTLE 
8b.*] Spittle —1693, 

Spew (spia), sb, Also tspue. 1009. [f. the 
yb.] That which is spewed or cast up from 
the stomach; vomit. 

Spew (spiz), v. Also tspue. (() OE. 
spiwan = OFris. spia, OS., OHG. spiwan 
(G. speien), ON. spyja, Goth. speiwan; Gmc. 
Str. vb.; (ii) OE. spéowan, spiowan, wk. vb.; 
corresp. to L. spuere, Gr. sróew (:= *spjūj-), 
and Balto-Sl. formations on an IE. base of 
imit. origin.] 1. intr. To bring up and dis- 
charge the contents of the stomach through 
the mouth; to vomit. Not now in polite use. 
2. trans, To bring up (food or drink) from the 
stomach and eject through the mouth; to 
cast up or vomit; to cast out or discharge 
(blood, poison, etc.) from the mouth OE. 3. 
To cast out (tor up), to eject or reject, with 
abhorrence, contempt, or loathing. late ME. 
4. To eject, cast or throw up or out, as if by 
vomiting; spec. to eject by volcanic action 


SPHENO- 


1594. 5, intr. Of water, liquids, eto.: To flow, 
pour, or run in a more or less copious stream; 
to ooze or be forced out or up. Now 4 
dial. 1670. b. Of ground: To swell through 
excess of moisture; to slip or run when lett 
unsupported 1839, 


hott, I will s. the oute of my 
Rev. 3:16. 4. A crater-crust which may crack’ 
spue fire any day C. BRONTÉ, Phr, To 8, the 
oakum, said of a vessel when the oakum starts 
out from the seams of her planks. 5. b. In con- 
structing a ‘sike’ for the drainage of land, 
gravelly earth will often break edge, and spew 
1876. Hence Spew'er OE. 

Spewy (spizi) a. 1 |f. prec. + -¥h] 
Of ground: Tending to excessive ‘wetness; 
from which water oozes out. Chiefly Agrie 
Hence Spew'iness s., bogey, or undrained 
condition (of land) 1653. 

Sphacelate (sfm-stle't), v. 1653 (f, 
SPHACELUS + -ATE?, perh. after Fr. sp) 
sphacélé (xv1).] Path. 1. trans. To affect with 
sphacelus; to cause to gangrene or " 
2. intr. To become gangrenous or mortified 
1684. So Spha'celated ppl. a. (a) Path, 
3 gangrened 1012; (b) Bot, withered, 
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Sphacelation (sfesilé'-fon). 1657. [f. preo; 
see -ATION.] Path. The fact or process of be- 
coming mortified; the formation of a 
sphacelus. 

\\Sphacelia (sfesrlià). 1879. Imod. L., f. 
sphacelus, with reference to its effects when 
eaten; see -IA'.] Bot. The first stage of the 
fungus which produces ergot in rye, 

\\Sphacelus (sfe-silis), a. 1575. [mod. L. 
— Gr. ofdxedos convulsive movement, painful 
spasm, gangrene (Hippocrates), Cf, Fr, 
Sphacéle (xv).] Path. 1. Necrosis, mortifica- 


tion; an instance of this. 2. A mass of 
mortified tissue; a slough 1880. Hence 
Spha · celous a. necrotic. 

liSpheeridium (sflori-dihm). Pl. -idia, 


1877. [mod.L. (Lovén), f. sphaera SPHERE 8b; 
+ Gr. dim. suffix -o; see -IUM.] Zool, One 
of the numerous minute rounded bodies 
attached to certain parts of sea-urchins. 

Spheero- (sfi-r0), — Gr. oġapo-, comb. form 
Of o¢aipa ball, SPHERE, as in Sphae'rospore 
Bot., the quadruple spore of some algals. 

Sphzerosiderite (sfl?rosi-doroit). 1887. |f. 
SPHJERO- + SIDERITE I.] Min. A variety of 
siderite which occurs in spherical concretions, 

Sphagnous (sfe-gnos), a. 1828. [f. next + 
-oUS.] 1. Of the nature of, consisting Of, 
sphagnum. 2. Producing, or abounding in, 
sphagnum 1845. 

[Sphagnum (ste-gnim). Pl. sa, -ums. 
1758. [mod. L., f. Gr. oe kind of moss.) 
Bot. 1. A genus of mosses growing in bogey or 
Swampy places; bog-moss, peat-moss; also, 
one or other of the species or plants composing: 
this genus. 2. The mossy substance of whit 
Plants of this genus are composed 1840. 

Sphalerite (sfe-lérait), 1868. (f. Gr. 


deceptive + Arzt 2 b; named by E. F. 
Glocker (1847).] Min. Zinc-blende. 
1850. [= Gt 


Sphendone (sfe-ndóni). 
oġevôórn.) Archeol. A head-band or fille 
shaped like a common form of sling, worn bY 
women in ancient Greece, 

Sphene (stin). 1815. [- Fr. sphene cen 
1801), f. Gr. ogy wedge, from the shape of 
crystals.) Min. = TITANITE. 

Sphenethmoid (sfine-pmoid), sb. and fl 
1875. [f. Gr. od» wedge + ETHMOID.] Zi 
One of the cranial bones in batrachians 
situated at the base of the skull; the g 
bone. Also s. bone. L 

Spheniscan (sfiniskün). 1840. [f. modb 
Spheniscus (Brisson) + -AN.] A pel 
the genus Spheniscus; a jackass penguin. 

Spheno- (sfi-no), - Gr. ognvo-, comb. form 
of ody wedge. i 

1 2 which designate something 155 
longing to the sphenoid bone together. wi 99 15 
part specified by the second element of the 17 
pound, as S.-ba'silar, -maxi-llary, temm as 
2. In names of genera of animals or planis 
Sphe-nodon, a New Zealand lizard, calle 
Tuatera or Hatteria; Sphenophy-llum, à gel 
fossil plants peculiar to the coal measures ani 
transition formations. 


SPHENOID 


Sphenoid (sti-noid), a. and sb. 1732. [- 
mod. L. spheno(e)ides — Gr. ogmvoeðńs, f. oo 
wedge; see -0ID.] A. adj. S. bone, a bone of 
irregular form situated at the base of the 
skull, where it is wedged in between the 
other bones of the cranium. B. sb. 1. Anat, 
The s. bone; one or other of the separate 
parts of this 1828. 2. Cryst. A wedge-shaped 
erystal bounded by four equal and similar 
triangular faces 1855, 

Sphenoidal (sfinoi-dál), a. 1726. [f. prec. 
+ A.] 1. S. bone, the sphenoid bone. 2. Of 
or pertaining to, connected with, this bone 
1726. 

Sphenotic (sfing-tik), a. and sb. 1872. f. 
SpHEN(0- + OTIC d.] Zool. A. adj. Of or per- 
taining to, formed by combination of, the 
sphenoid bone and otic structures in certain 
fishes and in birds 1884, B. sb. The sphenotic 
bone or ossification 1872. 

Spheral (sti-ràl), a. 1571. L- late L. spher-, 
spheralis, f. sphaera SPHERE sb.; see -AL' 1.] 
1. Of or pertaining to a sphere or round 
body; having the rounded, form of a sphere; 
spherical. b. fig. Symmetrically rounded or 
perfect 1841. 2. Of or pertaining to the cosmic 
spheres or the heavenly bodies 1829. 

1, b. There is somewhat s. and infinite. in every 
genius EMERSON. 2. As the Ancients fabled of the 
S. Music CARLYLE. 

Sphere (stia), sb. IME. sper(e — OFr. 
espere, later (with assim. to Gr. or L.) sphere 
= late L. sphéra, earlier sphara — Gr. o$«ipa 
ball, globe.] I, 1. The apparent outward 
limit of space, conceived as a hollow globe 
enclosing (and at all points equidistant from) 
the earth; the visible vault of heaven, in 
which the celestial bodies appear to have 
their place, b. A globe or other construction 
illustrating the place and motions of the 
celestial bodies, late ME. 2. One or other of 
the concentric, transparent, hollow globes 
imagined by the older astronomers as re- 
volving round the earth and respectively 
carrying with them the several heavenly 
bodies (moon, sun, planets, and fixed stars). 
late ME. b. In ref. to the harmonious sound 
supposed to be produced by the motion of 
these spheres. late ME. c. A place of abode 
different from the present earth or world; a 
heaven 1592. 3. One or other of the concen- 
tric globes formerly supposed to be formed 
by the four elements, earth, water, air, and 
fire. Now Mist. late ME. 4. With possess. 
pron. or genitive: The particular sphere (in 
sense 2) appropriate to, or occupied by, each 
of the planets (or the fixed stars). late ME. 
5. A place, position, or station in society; an 
aggregate of persons of a certain rank or 
standing 1601. b. The group of persons with 
whom one is directly in contact in society 
1839. 6. A province or domain in which one's 
activities or faculties find scope or exercise, 
or within which they are naturally confined; 
range or compass of action or study 1606. 7. 
The whole province, domain, or range of 
some quality or activity 1602. 

1. Sweet Echo, Sweet Queen of  Parly, 
Daughter of the Sphear MILT. fig. God is our 
circumambient S. KEN. Oblique, parallel, right 8.: 
See OBLIQUE d. 2 b, PARALLEL a. 1 b, RIGHT d. I. 3. 
b. Armillary s.: see ARMILLARY. 2. b. His voyce 
was propertied As all the tuned Spheres SHAKS. 
3. The principle that each element seeks its own 

lace, led to the doctrine, that, the place of fire 

eing the highest, there is, above the air, a s. of 
fire 1837. 4. Certaine starres shot madly from 
their Spheares SHAKs. 5. The young lady,.. 
Seemed to have dropped amongst them from 
another s. of life Scorr, 6. A village is., too nar- 
TOW à 8. for him 1776. 7. In this course, he came 
within the s. of the trade wind 1777. The s. of 
architecture proper RUSKIN. Phr. S. of action, 
influence, or interest, a. region or territory within 
Which a particular nation is admitted to have a 


Special interest for political and economic pur- 
Poses; also ellipt.. 


I. 1. Geom. A figure formed by the com- 
Dlete revolution of a semicircle about its 
diameter; a round body of which the surface 
is at all points equidistant from the centre. 
late ME. 2. A body of a globular or orbicular 
form; a globe or ball. late ME. b. The 
rounded mass of such a body 1555. 3. ta. = 
GLOBE sb. 4. 1548. b. An orb of the mundane 
System; a planet or star 1598. 

2. Of Celestial Bodies first the Sun A mightie 
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Spheare he fram'd Mizz, b. Until the flat surface is 
C equal to the diameter of the s. of the ball 


Sphere (stPa) v. Chiefly poet. 1605. [f. 
prec] 1. trans. To enclose in or as in a 
sphere; to encircle, engirdle 1607. 2. To make 
into a sphere; to fill up or ‘crown’ with 
liquor 1605. b. fig. To form into a rounded or 
perfect whole 1615, 3. To place in a sphere or 
among the spheres; to set in the heavens 
1606. b. fig. To set aloft or aloof 1615. 4. To 
send about in a circle; to turn round in all 
directions 1648. 

1. Spreading all our reaches As if each private 
arm would s. the earth CHAPMAN. 2. Án urn 
sphered with wine B. JONS. 3. Therefore is the 
glorious Planet Sol In noble eminence, enthron'd. 
and sphear'd Amid'st the other SHAKS. b. 
Maiestie should be sphear'd Beyond the common 
Eye 1649. 

Sphereless (sT. les), a. 1819. [f. SPHERE 
sb. + -LESS.] a. Having no proper sphere; 
wandering. b. Starless. 

Spheric (sfe-rik), a. and sb. 1559. l- late L. 
spher-, sphericus — Gr. opapwós, f. a$aipa 
SPHERE sb.; see -10.] A. adj. 1. Of or relating 
to the sphere as a geometrical figure. 2. = 
next 1. 1610. 3, Of, pertaining to, or con- 
nected with, the spheres or heavenly bodies 
1648, 

1. Cutting the Equinoctiall at right Spherick 
Angles 1594. 3. We shall leap up. . To join the s. 
company E. B. BROWNING, 

B. sb. (Chiefly pl.) The mathematical study 
or science of the sphere; spherical geometry 
and trigonometry 1660. 

Spherical (sfe-rikal), a. 1523. [f. as prec.; 
see -ICAL.] 1. Having the form of a sphere 
(or a segment of a sphere); globular. b. Of 
form or figure: Characteristic of a sphere 
1527. 2. Math, a. Of lines or figures: Drawn 
in, or on the surface of, a sphere; esp. 8. 
triangle 1571. b. Dealing with the properties 
of the sphere or spherical figures 1728. c. Of or 
pertaining to, characteristic of, or arising 
from the sphere or its properties 1840. 3, Of 
or pertaining to the celestial spheres 1605. 

1. S. number, a number whose powers quad 
terminate in the same digit as the number itself, 
viz 5, 6, and 10. 2. c. S. aberration, excess, har- 
monic, inversion, ete.: see the sbs. 3. As if we were 
..Knaues, Theeues, and Treachers by Ae 
predominance SHAKS. Hence Spherica:lity, the 
quality of being s. Sphe-rical-ly adv., -ness 


rare). 

Sphericity (sferi-siti). 1625. [f. SPHERIC + 
any. Cf. Fr. sphéricité (XVI1).] The quality 
of being spherical or having the form of a 
sphere, 

The S. of the drops of Rain 1719. 

Spherico- (sfe-riko), used as comb. form of 
SPHERIC d., as in s.-cylindrical, -tetrahedral, 
-triangular adjs. 

Spheriform (sfi-rifürm), a. 1678. t. 
SPHERE sb. + -FORM.] = SPHERICAL a. 1. 

Sphero- (sf. ro), var. of SPH#RO-, used as 
comb. form of SPHERE sb., as in Spheroco:- 
nic Math., the section of a sphere by a quadric 
cone having its vertex at the centre of the 
sphere. Sphe-rograph Nauti., a device 
serving to facilitate the calculation of 
spherical problems. Spheroma:niac, one 
who is passionately fond of playing at ball- 
games, esp. bowls. 

Spheroid (sfi*roid), sb. and a. 1664. [- L. 
spheroides — Gr. aġapoeðńs, f. o$aipa ball; see 
-o1. Of. Fr. sphéroide (XVI).] A. sb. A body 
approaching in shape to a sphere, esp. one 
formed by the revolution of an ellipse about 
one of its axes. B. adj. = next 1767. 

Spheroidal (sfiroi-dàl, sfe-), a. 1781. (f. 
SPHEROID sb. + -AL' I.] 1. Of form, figure, 
etc.: Approximately spherical. 2. Having 
the form of a spheroid 1798. 3. Dealing with 
the properties of spheroids 1876, 

1. S. condition or state, the condition in which a 
liquid, as water, assumes drops of a s. form on 
being placed on a highly-heated surface, the drops 
being supported by a thin badly-conducting layer 
of vapour, 3. S. Trigonometry 1876. Hence 
Spheroi-dally adv. after a s. manner, so as to 


form spheroids. 

Spheroidical (sfiroi-dikal, sfe-), a. 1698. 
[f. SPHEROID sb. + -ICAL.] = prec. 1,2. Hence 
Spheroi-dically adv. Sphe:roidi:city, the 
state or character of being spheroidal. 

Spherometer (sfirg-mitex, sfe-). 1827. [- 


Fr. sphérométre; see SPHERO-, -METER.] An 


SPHYGMO- 


instrument for measuring the sphericality or 
curvature of bodies or surfaces. 

Spherule (sfe-riul). 1005. [= late L. spher-, 
spherula, dim. of L. sphara SPHERE sb.; see 
-ULE.] A little sphere; a small or minute 
spherical body. Hence Spherular a. 
having the form of a s. 

Spherulite (sfe-ridloit). 1823. [f. late L. 
sphærula SPHERULE + -ITE' 2 a and 2 b.] 1. 
Min, A concretionary substance found in 
small spherular masses in certain rocks. b. A 
spherular concretion of this nature 1863. 2. 
Palont. A genus of fossil molluscs 1834, 

Spherulitic (sferiili-tik), a. 1833. [f. prec. 
+ A.] Geol. and Min. 1. Of rocks, etc.: 
Containing, or composed of, spherulites. 2. 
Pee to or characteristic of spherulites 
1878. 

Sphery (sT. ri), d. 1590. [f. SPHERE sb. + 
II.] 1. Of or pertaining to, connected with, 
the spheres or heavenly bodies; sphere-like. 
2. Having the form of a sphere 1600. 

1. Hermias s. eyne SHAKS. Love vertue,. .She 
can teach ye how to clime Higher then the 
Spheary chime MILT. 

|Sphex (sfeks). Pl. spheges (sfi-dgiz). 
1797. [~ Gr. % (Dl. ohe) wasp.] Entom, 
A genus of digger-wasps; a wasp of this 
genus, 

Sphincter (sfi-nktoa), 1578. - L. sphincter 
= Gr. odiyxrjp band, contractile muscle, f. 
cótyyev bind tight.) Anal. A contractile 
muscular ring by which an orifice of the 
body (in man or animals) is normally kept 
closed. b. attrib., as s.-fibre, -muscle, -power 
1015. 

The Fibres that compose the S. of the Bladder 
1691. Hence Sphincte-ric a. of or pertaining to, 
of the nature of, a s. 

Sphinx (sfinks). Pl. sphinges (sfizndgiz), 
sphinxes. late ME. I- L. Sphinx = Gr. 
Tce (stem Egyy-), app. f. odlyyew draw 
tight. In generalized senses usu. with small 
initial; otherwise with capital S.] 1. Gr. Myth. 
A hybrid monster, usually described as 
having the head of a woman and the (winged) 
body of a lion, which infested Thebes until 
the riddle it propounded was solved by 
(Edipus; also, any monster of a similar form 
and character. b. transf. One who propounds 
or presents a difficult question or problem 
1603. c. fig. A thing or subject of an in- 
serutable or mysterious nature 1610. 2. A 
sculptured, carved, or moulded figure of an 
imaginary creature having a human head 
and breast combined with the body of a lion 
1579. b. spec. The colossal stone image of 
this kind near the pyramids of El-Gizeh in 
Egypt 1613. 3. A kind of ape; in mod. use, 
a sphinx-baboon 1607. 4. An insect belonging 
to the lepidopterous genus Sphinz or to the 
family represented by this, so called from the 
attitude frequently assumed by the cater- 
pillar 1753. 

1. Subtill as S. as sweet and musicall, As bright 
Apollos Lute SHAKS. b. Mr. Dodson has for 
many years been a political s, 1884, 2. He had 
a 8, of Yvory geven him by Verres NORTH. 

attrib. and Comb., as 8.-enigma, -form. -question, 
ete.; 8.-like adj.; s.-baboon, the Guinea baboon 
(Cynocephalus or Papio sphinx); -moth = sense 4. 

Sphragistic (sfrüdsi-stik), sb. and a. 1836. 
[= Fr. sphragistique — Gr. oépeywruós, f. 
odpayls seal.] A. sb. pl. The scientific study 
or knowledge of seals or signet rings. B. adj. 
Of or pertaining to, relating to or dealing 
with, seals or signet rings 1884. 

Sphygmic (sfgmik), a. 1707. [- Gr. 
advyuwós, f. odvynds pulse; see -1c.] Of or per- 
taining to the pulse. Also sb. pl. 

Sphygmo- (sfi-gmo), — Gr. odvyyo-, comb. 
form of oóvyuós pulse, 

Sphy:&mogram, a diagram of pulse-beats as 
traced by the sphygmograph. Sphy-gmograph, 
an instrument which records the movements of 
the pulse by means of tracings; hence Sphy-gmo- 
graph vb. Sphygmogra:phic a., of or pertaining 
to, effected or produced by, the sphygmograph. 
Sphygmo-graphy, the scientific description of 
the pulse or registration of pulse-beats. Sphy:g- 
momano-meter, Sphygmo-meter, an instru- 
ment for measuring the force or rate of the pulse. 
Sphygmomettric d., relating to the measure- 
ment of the pulse. Sphy-gmophone, an instru- 
ment by which pulsations are rendered audible. 
Sphy-gmoscope, an instrument for examining 
the pulse. 
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\|Sphyrzena (sfoiri:ná). 1849. [mod. use of 
L. sphyreena — Gr. odépawa, f. oóópa hammer.] 
Zool. A pike-like fish belonging to the genus 
Sphyrena or the family represented by this; 
one of the common species is the barracuda. 
Hence Sphyre-noid a. related to or re- 
sembling the genus S.; sb. a fish of this kind. 

fSpi-al late ME. [Aphetie f. ESPIAL.] 1. 
Spying; observation, watch -1611. 2. A spy, 
scout —1837. 

Spica (spoi-ká). late ME. [L., = ear of 
grain, ete. In senses 3 and 4 after Gr, oráxvs.] 
1. Oil of s., oil of spike. -late ME. 2. Bot. A 
flower-spike 1693. 3. Astr, A bright star in the 
constellation Virgo 1728, 4, Surg. A form of 
bandage, the arrangement of which is 
suggestive of an ear of wheat or barley 1731. 

Spicate (spoi-két), a. 1608. = L. spicatus, 
pa. pple. of spicare furnish with spikes, f. 
Spica SPIKE $b.'; see -ATE?.] Bot. and Zool. 
Having the form of a spike; arranged in a 
spike. So Spi-cated a. having the form of a 
spike; furnished with spikelets 1661. 

Spice (spois), sb. ME. [Aphetic - OFr. 
espice (mod. épice) :- L. species appearance, 
specific kind, Sprores, (late) pl. wares, 
merchandise, after late Gr. use of pl. of elos 
‘form’ in the senses ‘goods’, ‘groceries’, 
‘spices’.] 1. One or other of various strongly 
flavoured or aromatic substances of veget- 
able origin, obtained from tropical plants, 
commonly used as condiments, etc. b. An 
odour or perfume arising from, or resembling. 
that of, spices 1500. 2. Without article, as a. 
substance or in collective sense ME. +3. A 
sort, kind, or species -1601, 4. A slight touch 
or trace, a dash, of something 1479. 

1. Let our Merchants answer, which owe their 
Spices to Arabia 1625. fig. Varlety's the very s. of 
life, That gives it all its flavour COWPER. b. The 
woodbine spices are wafted abroad TENNYSON. 
2. A man all vertue, like a pye all s., will not 
please 1694, 3. The spices of penitence ben thre 
CHAUOER, 4. The horse. .had a considerable s. of 
devil in his composition 1835. 

attrib, and Comb., as b. Hag, -bread, -merchant, 
eto. s.-bush T, wild allspice, fever-bush 
(Benzoin odoriferum); -Islands, the islands in the 
East from which spices were imported; -nut, a 
gingerbread nut; -tree, a s.-bearing tree; -wood, 
(a) H. S., the s.-bush; (b) wood of s.-bearing shrubs 

Spice (spois), v. late ME. [Aphetic — OFr. 
espicer (mod. épicer), f. espice SPICE sb.; or 
from the ab.] 1. trans. To prepare or season 
(food, ete.) with a spice or spices, b. fig. To 
season, to affect the character or quality of, 
by means of some addition or modification. 
Usu. const. with. 1529. 2. ta. To embalm, to 
preserve with spices —1508, tb. To perfume 
with or as with spices —1048. c. To dose (a 
horse) with spice in order to mislead the 
buyer 1841. 

1. Consume the flesh, and s. it well, and let the 
bones be burnt Hzek, 94:10. b. 0 y Should 

„S. his fair ae with the dust of death? 


Hence Spicer*, one who seasons 


Spi-ce-cake. 1530. [SPICE sb.] A cake 
seasoned with spice; dial. a rich fruit cake, 

Spiced (speist), ppl. a. ME. Ir. SPICE sb. or 
v. + -ED.] I. Seasoned or flavoured with 
spice or spices; cured with spices. +2. Of 
conscience, ete.: Nice, dainty, delicate; over 
scrupulous —1031. 3. Fragrant, aromatic; 
spice-laden 1590. 

1, Carmela seeing her brother refuse his spicte 
drinke, thought all was not well 1589. 3. In the s. 
Indian aire Snaxs. 

tSpi-cer', ME. [Aphetic — OFr. espicier 
(mod. épicier grocer), f. espice SPICE sb.; see 
En“ 2.] A dealer in spices; an apothecary or 
druggist —1609. 

Spicery (spoi-sori). ME. [Aphetic - OFr, 
espicerie (mod. épicerie), f. espice SPICE sb.; 
Bec -ERY.] 1. collect. sing. or pl. Spices. 2. a. 
"The department of the royal household con- 
nected with the keeping of spices; esp. in 
Clerk of the S. Now Hist. late ME. b. A 
room or part of a house set apart for the 
keeping of spices. Now Hist. 1536. 

1. While on the veined pavement lie The honied 
things and s. Morris, 

Spici- (spoisi), comb. form of L. spica ear 
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of corn, SPIKE sb.', as in Spici-ferous a. 
L. spiciferl, bearing ears of corn. Spi. ei- 
form a., having the form of a (flower-) spike. 
Spi-cilege, ISpicile-gium L. spicilegium], 
à gleaning; a collection or anthology. 

Spick(-)and(-)span, a., sb., and adv. 1665. 
[Shortening of next.] A. adj. Particularly 
neat, trim, or smart; suggestive of something 
quite new or unaffected by wear. 

1, New spicke and span white shoes PEPYS. A 
dog-cart,..driven by a spick-and-span groom 


1880. 

B. sb. That which is quite new or particularly 
trim and smart 1758. C. adv. In a spick and 
span manner 1815. Hence Spick-span a. 

Spick(-)and(-)span new. Also tspeck-. 
1579. [Extension of SPAN-NEW; the element 
spick is prob. due to synon. Du. spikspellder- 
nieuw, -splinternieuw ‘spike-, splinter-new" 
(cf. G. nagelneu *nail-new").] Absolutely or 
perfectly new; brand-new; perfectly fresh or 
unworn. 

Spicket (spi-két), late ME. [alt. of Spicor 
sb.] Now dial. and U.S. = SPIGOT sb. 

tSpi:cous, a. 1658, [f. L. spica spike + 
-0US.] Bot. Spicate; spiky, pointed —1775. 

Spicula (spi-kizlá). Pl. -læ (Ai). 1747. 
(mod. L., dim. of L. spica SPIKE sb.'; see 
-ULE.] 1. A sharp-pointed or acicular crystal 
or similar formation. 2. A small sharp- 
pointed process on some part of a plant or 
animal; a prickle 1753. 3. Bol. A floral 
Spikelet (rare) 1760. 4. A slender pointed 
fragment of bone, etc. 1835. 5. = SPICULUM 3, 
1845. Hence Spi-cular a. of the nature of a 
spicule or s.; slender and sharp-pointed ; also, 
characterized by the presence of spicules. 

Spiculate (spi-kidlét) a. 1832. (f. SPICULE. 
or SPICULA + -ATE*.] Bot. Covered with 
spicules; composed of several spicules 
crowded together. 

Spiculated (spi-kivlé'ted), a. 1738. f. as 
prec.; see -ED' 2,] 1. Containing spicule 
-1794. 2. Having the form of a spicula; 
slender and sharp-pointed 1744. 3. Furnished 
with sharp points or spikelets 1762. 

Spicule (spi-kiul). 1785. [Anglicized f. 
SPICULA, SPICULUM.] 1. Bot. A floral spikelet. 
2. One or other of the points of the basidia 
or sporophores in fungals 1843, 3. = SPICU- 
LUM 3. 1846. 4. Zool. A needle-like or sharp- 
pointed process or part 1861. 5. A fine- 
pointed piece, splinter, or fragment of some 
hard substance; a spicula or spieulum 1878. 

Spiculi- (spi-kizli) comb. form, after L. 
models, of SPICULA, SPICULE, and SPICULUM, 
occurring in a few Zool. terms, as Spiculi-- 
ferous d., bearing spicules. Spi- culiform 
a., formed like a spicule; sharp-pointed. 
Spiculi-genous a., containing spicules. 

Spiculum (spi-kizl)m). Pl. -la. 1746. 
[mod.L., irreg. dim. f. L. spica SPIKE sb.!] 
l. = SPICULA 1. 2. Zool. A sharp-pointed pro- 
cess or formation 1762. b. The excitatory 
dart in snails 1838. 3. One of the calcareous 
or siliceous needles found in sponges. Usu. in 
pl. 1842. 4. = SPICULA 4. 1872. 

Spicy (spoi-si), a. 1562. [f. SPICE sb. + -Y'.] 
1. Having the characteristic qualities of 
spice; of the nature of spice. b. Flavoured or 
mixed with spice 1632. 2. Having the fra- 
grance of spice; sweet-scented, aromatic 
1650. 3. Containing or producing, abounding 
in, spices 1648, b. Consisting of spice; con- 
veying spice 1712. 4. Of qualities: Appro- 
priate to, or characteristic of, spices 1652. 5. 
slang. a. Full of spirit, smartness, or ‘go’ 
1828. b. Smart-looking; neat 1846, 6. Of 
writing or discourse: Smart and pointed; 
having a flavour of the sensational or 
scandalous; somewhat improper 1844. 

1. Whence Merchants bring Thir spicie Drugs 

b. The 8. Nut-brown Ale Mixx. 2, Led by 
new stars, and borne by s. gales! POPE. The s. 
myrtle sent forth all its fragrance 1797. 3. The 
spicie shoare Of Arabie the blest Mur. b. The s. 
traffick of the East 1712. 5. a. A remarkably s. 
team 1828. b. advb. That young Tom! He've 
come to town dressed that s; MEREDITH. 6. The 
articles were so clever, and so very ‘s.’ 1844. 
Hence Spi-cily adv. Spi-ciness. 

Spider (spoi-doz). 10 E. spipra, ME. spipre, 
spiber i= *spinpron, f. spinnan SPIN; cf. 
OHG. spinna, G. spinne (lit. female spinner), 
Eng. dial. spinner (xIII).] 1. One or other of 
the arachnids belonging to the insectivorous 
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order 4raneide, many species of which 
possess the power of spinning webs in which 
their prey is caught. 

The cunning, skill, and industry of the spider, ag 
well as its power of secreting or emitting poison 
are frequently alluded to in literature, d 

b. Applied to persons as an opprobrioug or 
vituperative term 1508. 2. Applied to other 
allied species of Arachnida resembling 
spiders in appearance; esp. the harvest. 
spider; the spider-mite. See also RED spider, 
SEA SPIDER, 1665. 3. A kind of frying-pan 
having legs and a long handle; also loosely, a 
frying-pan. Orig. U.S. 1830. b. U.S, 4 
trivet or tripod; a griddle 1875. 4. Naut. An 
iron outrigger to keep blocks clear of the 
ship’s side. Cf. s.-hoop. 1860, 5. techn. One or 
other of various parts or pieces of machinery, 
esp. one consisting of a framework or metal 
casting with radiating arms or spokes 
suggestive of the legs of a spider 1875. 6, A 
lightly-built cart, trap, or phaeton with a 
high body and disproportionately large and 
slender wheels. Orig. S. Afr. 1879. 7. Short 

N. -rest, -table 1893. 

cell, (a) Biol. a bacillus having the 
appearance of a s.; (b) Anat. one of the charac- 
teristic cells of the neuroglia, having numerous 
delicate processes resembling the legs of a g. 
-hoop Naut., a hoop passing round a mast in 
order to secure the shackles to which the futtock- 
shrouds are attached; -rest, a. billiard-rest with 
legs of sufficient length to allow of its being 
placed over a ball without touching it; -shanks, a 
person having long thin legs; -table, a slightly- 
constructed occasional table with s.-like legs; 
-work, work having the characteristics Or 
8 of a spiders web. 

„ In the names of beasts, insects, birds, etc, 
which bear some resemblance to or are associated. 
with spiders: s.-ant, an insect of the genus 
Mutille; fly, a pupiparous dipterous insect, as à 
bee-louse, bat-louse, sheep-tick, e -hunter, = 
next 2 (b); -mite, (a) a parasi mite of the 
family Ganaside; (b) a small mite injurious to 
plants; -shell, any shell of the genus Pteroceras; a 
scorpion-shell, Hence Spi-dered a. infested by 
spiders, cobwebbed. 

Spi-der-ca:tcher. 1579. [SPIDER sb] 1. 
One who catches spiders. Chiefly fig., and 
freq. as a vague term of abuse (obs.). 2. One. 
or other of certain birds which catch or eat 
spiders, as (a) the wall-creeper; (b) any East. 
Indian sunbird of the genus Arachnothera 
1668. 

Spi-der-crab. 1710. [SPIDER sb.] One or 
other of several crabs belonging to the group. 
Ozyrhyncha, esp. to the family Maioidea, and 
characterized by their long slender legs and 
spider-like appearance; a maia or maioid 
crab. 

Spi-der-leg. 1760. [SPIDER sb.) 1, A thin 
long leg like that of a spider. 2, transf, A 
long irregular marking, crack, ete., fe. 
sembling in shape the leg of a spider, Also 
attrib. in s. gold, 1873. 

Spi'der-like, adv. and a. 1004. [f. SPIDER 
sb. + -LIKE.] A. adv. In or after the manner 
of a spider; with the power or faculty (real 0r 
supposed) of a spider. B. adj. Like or Te 
sembling a spider or that of a spider; 
spidery 1653, y 

Spi:der line. Also spider's line. Eo 
[SPIDER sb.] One of the threads or filamen) i 
of spider-web used to form the reticle 91 
various optical instruments, esp. of mimm 
meters, and serving to obtain nu 
measurements; also loosely, any sleni 
thread or wire used for this purpose. sb.) 

Spi-der(-)mo:nkey. 1764. am tho 
One or other of the monkeys belonging to les, 
South and Central American genus Alb 
characterized by their long spider-like 
and prehensile tail. 7 p. 1595. 

Spi:der-web. Also spider's web. thi pa 
1. A cobweb. 2. transf. and fig. Some mos 
resembling a cobweb in nature or appeare 
1700. 

1. His confidence shalbe destroye' 
trusteth in a spyders webbe COVERDALE Jant 

Spi-derwort. 1597. +1. One or other T ier 
of the lilaceous genus Anthericum 188 
Phalangium) 763. 2. Any plant bolonte 
to the genus Tradescantia, or (later) this 
family Commelymaceæ, which includes 
genus 1629. h 

Spidery (spoi-dori), a. 1897. If. SPIDER & 

+ -YL] 1. Like a spider in appear 


for he 
Sob 8: 4. 
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form. 2. Of legs or arms: Resembling those 
of a spider; long and thin 1845. b. Suggestive 
of the appearance of a spider with long and 
thin legs 1802. c. Like a spider-web in 
formation 1860. 3, Suggestive of that of a 
spider, in respect of entanglement, cunning, 
ote, 1843, 4. Infested by spiders 1889. 

1. That hideous s. crustacean, the crab 1881. 2. 
b. The marchesa wrote. in her long s. characters 


1862. 

\\Spiegeleisen (Spi-goloiizon), 1808, [G., 
f. spiegel mirror + eisen iron.) A crystalline 
and lustrous variety of white manganiferous 
cast-iron much used in the Bessemer process 
for the manufacture of steel. So (semi- 
translated) Spiegel iron, 

Spiffing (spi-fin), a. colloq. and dial. 1872. 
[Of unkn. origin; of pr. ppl. form, like 
clinking, ripping, topping, and rel. to next.) 
Excellent, first-rate, very good. Also as adv, 

Spiffy (spi-fl), 4. coll. and dial. 1860. [Of 
unkn, origin; see prec.] Smart, spruce. 

Spif(f)licate (spi-flike't), v. joc. or colloq. 
1785. [Of fanciful formation.] trans, To treat 
or handle roughly or severely; to crush, 
destroy. Hence Spiflica:tion, complete 
destruction. 

Spignel (spignél) 1502. [perh. contr. of 
obsc. ME. tspigurnel (XIV-XV) — med.L. 
apigurnellus .] t1. The aromatic root of 
the umbelliferous plant Meum athamanticum, 
used, when dried and ground, in medicine as a 
carminative or stimulant, or as a spice in 
cookery 1718. 2. The plant itself; meum; 
baldmoney 1548, 

Spigot (spi-gdt), sb. late ME. [perh. with 
change of suffix - Pr. espigoun, -goù = Sp, 
espigón, Yt, spigone rung of a ladder, bar of a 
chair, bung; cf. Pg. espicho spigot i= L. 
spiculum, dim. of spicum, var. of spica 
SPIKE ch. ] 1. A small wooden peg or pin used 
to stop the vent-hole of a barrel or cask; à 
vent-peg; a similar peg inserted into the 
opening or tube of a faucet and used to 
regulate the flow of liquor. b. fig. That 
which controls, lets out, or restrains 1780. 
12. A faucet -1725, 3. A plain end of a pipe 
entering an enlargement of another as a 
means of forming a joint. Chiefly in attrib, 
phrases, as s. and faucet joint, etc. 1797. 4. 
5 as 8, joint, a spigot and faucet joint 

1. b. Something which he called the rudder of 
Government, but which was rather the s. of 
Taxation CARLYLE. Hence Spigot v. trans. to 
thrust a s. into, 

Spike (spoik), sb.' late ME. [= L. spica 
(Cua, -um) ear of corn, plant-spike, rel, to 
apina SPmNE.] 1. An ear of grain. Chiefly 
poel. b. Astr. The Virgin's s. (tr. L. spica 
Virginis], = Spies 9. 1559. 2. Bot. A form of 
inflorescence consisting of sessile flowers 
borne on an elongated simple axis 1578. t3. 
French lavender (Lavandula spica) -1712. 

3. Oil of s., an essential oil obtained by distilla- 
tion from Lavandula spica (and L. a8), 
Weed In painting and in veterinary medicine 


attrib. and Comb., as 8. corn, -lavender, -stalk; 8.- 
grass, Uniola paniculata; -oll, = oil of s.; rush, 
any sedge of the genus Eliocharis. 

Spike (spoik), sb.* [ME. spyk, (also spik- 
nail), of unc. origin, but corresp. to OSw. spik, 
spk (Sw., Norw. spik nail, and perh. a 
shortening of (M)LG., MDu. spiker (Du. 
spijker), or ot Mu. spiking; rel. to SPOKE sb.) 
1. A sharp-pointed piece of metal (esp. iron) 
or wood used for fastening things together; 
a large and strong kind of nail. b. A pointed 
pieco of steel used for driving into the touch · 
hole of a cannon in order to render it un: 
Berviceable 1617, 2. A sharp-pointed piece of 
motal (or other hard material) which 18, or 
may be, so fixed in something that the point 
le turned outwards; a stout sharp-pointed 
Projecting part of a metal object 1470. b. 
transf. A stiff sharp-pointed object or part 
1718. c, [back-formation f. SPIKY d.“ 2 b.] A 
‘spiky’ churchman or churchwoman 1002. 
110 b. Then shot up on high A steady s. of light 

atri. and Combs bit, gimlet, rod; S.- buck 

id Comb., as 8. g » rod; 8.— 
U.S., a buck in its first ‘year; - fish U.S., the sail- 
fish (Histiophorus americanus); -tail U.S., à 
dress-coat; -team U.S., a waggon drawn by three 
animals, arranged as one leader and two wheelers. 
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Hence Spi-kelet* a small s. 
object; a Drickle or thorn, TURA Dad 
ike (spoik), v.“ 1024. [f. prec.] 1, trans, 
With up. a. To fasten or close firmly with 
spikes or strong nails. fb. spec. = sense 2. 
1709. 2. To render (a gun) unserviceable by 
driving a spike into the touch-hole; also, to 
block or fill up (the touch-hole) with a spike 
1687, 3. To fix or secure by long nails or 
spikes 1703. 4, To provide, fit, or stud with 
spikes 1716, 5, To pierce with, or as with, a 
spike 1687. 
2. A All the batteries of nolse are spiked 1871, 
Spike (spolk), v.“ 1711. [f. SPIKE sb,’ 2.) 
intr. Of plants: To form a spike or spikes of 
flowers. Also with up, 

Spiked (spoikt), a. 1 1597. t. SPIRE ab." + 
-ED*.] Of plants: Having an inflorescence in 
the form of a spike; bearing ears, as grain. 

Spiked (spoikt), 4.“ 1081, It. SPIKE sb.*+ 
*ED*.] Provided with spikes or sharp points. 

Spikelet' (spoi-klét). 1793. (t. SPIKR sb.! + 
-LET.] Bol. 1. A small group of florets in 
grasses, forming part of the spike. 2. A sub- 
division of an ear of grain 1860, 

Spi-ke-nail. ME. [See SPIRE sb.") A large 
and strong nail, now spec. one upwards of 
in (or four) inches in length, with a small 

ead. 

Spikenard (spoi-knasd), ME. = med. L. 
spica nardi (see SPIKE sb.*, NARD), rendering 
Gr. vápBov ordxus, vapddoraxvs; or more immed. 
= OFr., spicanard(e or MLG. spikenard, MDu. 
spikenaerde (Du. spijknardus)] 1. An aro- 
matic substance (employed in ancient times 
in the preparation of a costly ointment or oil) 
obtained from an Eastern plant, now identi- 
fled as the Nardostachys jatamansi ot 
Northern India. 2. The plant yielding this 
substance 1548. 3. With defining term, 
applied to other fragrant plants, as American 
8., Aralia racemosa, Ploughman's S., Inula 
conyza 1597. 4. Oil of s., a name given to 
various fragrant oils 1565, 

Spiky (spoi-ki), 4. 1578. f. SPIKE 8b." + 
i.] Having the form of a flower-spike; 
characterized by the production of spikes or 


ears. 

Spiky (spol-ki), a.* 1720, (f. SPIKE sb.* + 
.] 1. Fitted with a spike or spikes; having 
sharp projecting points. 2. 
of a spike or spikes; stiff and sharp-pointed 
1742. b. fig. Extremely sharp or aggressive; 
(slang) extreme and uncompromising in 
Anglo-Catholic belief or practice 1881, 

1. The s. Wheels thro’ Heaps of Carnage tore; 
And thick the groaning Axles C NS with Gore 
Pork, . A dozen s. thorns sticking into him 1804. 

Spile (spoil), %. 1513. (- MLG., MDu. 

(NFrls, spil, G. dial, speil), splinter, 
wooden pin or peg, skewer, eto,; rel. to SPILL 
8b.'] 1. north, and tSc. A splinter, chip, or 
narrow strip, of wood; a spill. 2. A small 
plug of wood for stopping the vent of a cask; 
a vent-peg; a spigot. Chiefly dial, 1707. b. 
U.S. A small wooden or metal spout for 
conducting sap from the sugar-maple 1875, 

Spile (spoil), %. 1513. (app. an alteration 
of Pie sb,’ after prec, or by wrong analysis 
of combs.) = PILE sb. 3. b. Mining. A 
sharp-pointed post used in sinking by means 
of cribs 1841. Hence Spile v.“ trans, = PILR 


vd, 

Spile (spoil), v.* 1691. [f. Srme 6h. J 1. 
trans. To stop up (a hole) by means of n spile, 
Also with up. 2. To draw (liquid) from a cask 
by splling or broaching. Now dial, 1772. 3, 
To provide (a cask, tree, ete.) with n spile |in 
order to draw off liquid, Now dial. or U.S. 


1832, 

Spiling (spon), vbl. sb. 1841, [Of unkn. 
origin.) Naut, pl. The dimensions of the 
curve or sny of a plank's edge 1846, 

Spill (spil), sb.* ME. [Obscurely rel. to 
EPILE sb. 1. A splinter; a sharp-pointed 
fragment of wood, bone, etc. ; a slip or sliver. 
2. A thin slip of wood, a folded or twisted 
piece of paper, used for lighting a candle, 
pipe, etc, 1839. 3. A small peg or pin for 
stopping a hole 1875. 

Spill (spil), sb.* 1594. [prob. = (M)LG., 
(M)Du. spilje = OHG. spilla (G. spille 
spindle, axis, stalk) — WGmo. *spinla, f. 
*spin- SPIN v.] I. A spool—1615. 2. A rod or 
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stalk of wood, metal eto. 1504. 3. A pin or 
slender rod on which anything turns; a 
spindle 1730. 

Spill (spil), h. 1846. It. Spun v.) 1. A 
throw from a horse or vehicle; a fall or 
tumble; an upset, 2. A downpouring or 
dropping of liquid; a quantity spilled 1848, 

Spill (spil), v. Pa, t. and pple, spilled 
(spild); spilt, {O8, spillan = (M)LG., 
(M)Du, spillen, rel. to OE. spildan destroy 
* OS, spildian, OHG. spilden, ON, spilla 
(= *epilpjan), of unkn. origin.) I. 1. trans, 
To destroy by depriving of life; to put (or 
bring) to death; to slay or kill. Now arch. 
tb, absol, "To cause death; freq. contrasted 
with save, spare, ete, -1027. 2. To destroy or 
put an end to (life), Now arch. OE. +3. To 
destroy, ruin, or overthrow (a person); to 
bring to ruin or misery —1042, 14, To wreck, 
destroy, or devastate; to spoil or ruin by 
demolition, ete, —1023, 5. To spoil by in- 
juring or damaging in some way; to render 
imperfect or useless; to destroy the goodness 
or value of (a thing), Now dial, ME. 16, To 
waste by scattering, squandering, or mis» 
using; to employ or expend wastefully —1780, 
17. intr. To perish; to be destroyed or lost 
71592, 8. To fall off or decline in respect of 
good qualities; to degenerate or deterlorato; 
to spoil. Obs, oxo, dial, ME. 

1. Caring no more in their fury to s, à man, then 
to killa dogge 1612. 2. You must carry your body 
F. or else s. your life 1008. 3. Haml. 1V, v. 


II. 1. trans. To shed (blood) ME. 2. To 
allow or cause (a liquid) to fall, pour, or run 
out (esp. over the edge of the containing 
vessel), usually in an accidental or wasteful 
manner; to lose or waste in this way ME, 3, 
‘To scatter, esp. by emptying from some re» 
ceptacle or the like; to disperse ME. b. To s. 
the beans, s. it; to reveal or divulge something. 
U.S. slang, 1919. 4. Naut, To empty (the 
belly of a sail) of wind in order that it may be 
reefed or furled more easily 1625. b. To dis- 
charge (wind) from a sail 1876. 5, collog. To 
cause to fall from a horse or vehicle; to 
throw or throw out. So in other contexts. 
1731. 6. intr, To flow or run over the brim or 
side; to escape or be wasted in this manner 
1655. b. Naut, To become vold of wind 1762, 
7. trans. To divulge (U.S. slang) 1920. 

1. The red life spilt fora private blow TENNYSON. 
2. Their argumenta are as fluxive as liquor spilt 
upon a table B. Jons, 3. As ruthless Winds the 
tender Blossoms s, 1710, 4. b. Spilling-line, a line 
to s. the wind out of a sail, by keeping it from 
bellying out when clewed uj Tar. 5. T. call 
to the Coachman, Pray, Friend, don't s, us 
Swirr, e. The Mettal may s. or slabber over the 
Month of. the Mold 1683. 

Spill- (spil), the stem of SPILL w, in comb., 
esp. in the sense ‘constructed for (or by) the 
passage of surplus water, for receiving over: 
flow liquid, eto.', aa s.-box, channel, «trough, 


way. 
Spiller’ (spi-loz), 1590, It. SPILL v, + RRI) 
One who sheds or spills; esp. a shedder of 


blood, 

Spiller’, arch. 1570, (alt, of speller (XY), 
aphet, f. espeler (1486).) A branchlet of a 
doer's horn. 


Spiller“ (upi-loa), Chiefly Cornish dial, Ir., 
and Amer, Also -(i)ard, 1002, [Of unkn, 
origin.) A long fishing-line provided with u 
number of hooks; a trawl-line, So Spillet, 

Spillikin (spi-likin), spellican (spe-likiin). 
1734, (t. SPILL sb.! + -KIN.] 1. pl. A game 
played with a heap of slips or small rods of 
wood, bone, or the like, the object being to 
pull off each by means of a hook without 
disturbing the rest. b. One of the slips with 
which this is played 1883. 2. fig. In pl., 
Splinters, fragments 1867, 
ur (spilt), ppl, a. of Sriti v. late ME. 
Phr. To ery over #, milk (or varianta of this), to 
fret about some loss, mistake, ete., that cannot be 


remedied. 

Spilth (spilp). 1007. [f. SPILL v. + . 
That which is spilled; the action or fact of 
spilling. 

To avenge. . The s. of brother's blood 1830. 

Spin (spin), sb. 1831. [f. the vb.] 1. An 
act or spell of spinning; also fechn., capacity 
for being twisted or spun; the product re. 
sulting from spinning 1853. 2. An aot or spell 
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of revolving or whirling round; a cireular or 
rotatory movement 1831. b. Cricket, etc. A 
twisting motion given to the ball when 
bowled, thrown, or hit 1862. 3. The act of 
causing something to spin 1840. b. The act of 
spinning a coin 1882. 4. A spell of continuous 
movement by way of exercise or pastime; a 
fairly rapid ride or run of some duration 1856. 
b. A spell of quick rowing or sailing 1875. 5. 
-Aviation. An act of spinning (see SPIN v. II. 
4c, quots.) 1915. 

4. A ten-mile s. with a greatcoat on 1890. 

Spin (spin) v. Pa. t. spun (spon), span 
(spæn). Pa. pple. spun. [OE. spinnan = 
(M)Du, spinnen, OHG., Goth. spinnan (G. 
Spinnen), ON. spinna; Gme. str. vb.] I. 1. 
intr. To draw out and twist the fibres of wool, 
flax, etc., so as to form a continuous thread; 
to be engaged in or to follow this occupation. 
b. Of insects: To produce glutinous threads 
from the body by means of special organs 
1511. 2. trans. To draw out (wool, flax, ete.) 
and convert into threads either by the hand 
or by machinery OE. b. To convert (or intr., 
to admit of being converted) info thread, ete., 
by spinning 1669, 3. To form or fabricate (a 
thread, ete.) by the process of drawing out 
(and twisting) some suitable material; to 
prepare the material for (a fabric or garment) 
by this process ME. 4. fig. a. Of the Fates or 
other powers: To devise or appoint (one's 
destiny or fortune). late ME. b. To evolve, 
produce, contrive, or devise, in a manner 
suggestive of spinning 1555. c. To draw out, 
prolong 1629. 

1. When Adam dalve, and Eye span, Who was 
than a gentleman? 1560. 2. The farmers’ wives 
began. o s. their wool from their own sheeps" 
backs 1874. b. Tt will not s. into good yarn 1842. 
c. To convert (a viscous solution or pulp) into 
artificial silk: to form (artificial silk filaments) 
1894. 3, All the yearne she spun in Vlisses 
absence SHAKS. transf. and fig. Insects s. silk for 
his service 1660, [A grave] so fresh made that the 
spring had scarce had time to s. a coverlet for it 

HACKERAY. To s. a yarn (to tell a story): see 
YARN sb. 4. a. On David's head, God doth not s. 
good hap 1606, b. Many secret agents..were 
spinning their dark intrigues D'ISRAELI. 

S. off: (rans. To finish or clear off (a distaff, etc.) 
by spinning. S. out: (rans. a. To protract, pro- 
long. b. To spend or occupy (time) in inactivity 
or without effect. c. To evolve or devise by 
mental effort; to express at length. b. To draw 
out, prolong, in length or duration. e. To cause to 
last out; to use sparingly. f. intr. To run out; to 
extend; to last out. 

II. 1. intr. To shoot or spring up; to grow or 
rise rapidly (rare). late ME. 2. Of blood, ete.: 
To issue in a rapid stream; to gush or spurt. 
late ME. 3. To move rapidly ; to run quickly ; 
now esp. to ride or drive at a rapid and even 
rate.late ME. b. To pass or be spent quickly 
1850. c. frans. To cause to pass away; to 
carry away or convey rapidly 1690. 4. intr. To 
revolve or gyrate; to whirl round 1667. b. Of 
the brain or head: To whirl; to be giddy or 
dazed 1819, 5. trans. To cause to turn or re- 
volve rapidly; to twirl or whirl 1612. b. To 
shape (articles of sheet-metal) by pressure 
applied during rotation on a lathe 1853. 6. 
Angling. a. trans. To cause (a minnow or 
other bait) to revolve in the water by fasten- 
ing it on the hook in a particular manner 1814. 
b. intr. To fish with a spinning bait 1863. c. 
trans. To fish (a pool, etc.) by means of a 
spinning bait 1886. 7. slang. To reject (a 
candidate) at an examination; to plough. 
Usu. in pass. 1860. 

2. One raz'd Achilles' hand; the spouting blood 
Spun forth PoPE. 3. b. The young one is making 
the money s. THACKERAY. 4. The Earth. With 
inoffensive pace that spinning sleeps On her soft 
Axle MILT. c. Aviation. (a) intr. To make a diving 
descent combined with a continued rotation of 
the aeroplane 1915; (b) trans. to make (an aero- 
plane) perform this evolution 1918, d. Of a motor 
clutch: To continue to revolve after being dis- 
engaged 1918. 5. When you spun tops and 
snapped marbles EMERSON. To s. a coin (also 
absol.): to toss a coin with a spinning motion (see 
Toss v. III. 3). 

Spina (spəină) late ME. IL. spina 
SPINE.] 1. The backbone. Now only Path. in 
spina bifida, dropsy of the spine. 2. Rom. 
Antig. The barrier running up the middle of a 
Roman circus 1766. 


Spinaceous (spiné'-fos), a. 1822. [f. mod. L. 
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Spinacia spinach; see A, -EoUS.] Belonging 
to the spinach family. 

Spinach (spi-néd5). Also tspinage. 1530. 
[prob. — MDu. spinaetse, spinag(ije (Du. 
spinazie) — OFr. espinache, -age (mod. 
épinard) — med. spinachia, -ium, -acia, 
-acium — Arab. ’isfanak ( Pers. ispának), 
perh. by assim. to L. spina SPINE, with ref. 
to the prickly seeds of some species.] 
1. A plant (Spinacia oleracea) belonging 
to the family Chenopodiacex, extensively 
cultivated for culinary purposes; the suc- 
culent leaves of this plant used as a vege- 
table. b. Applied (with distinguishing terms) 
to other species of Spinacia, or to plants 
in some way resembling or taking the place 
of this, as Australian, mountain, New 
Zealand, wild s. 1710. 2. ellipt. As a moth- 
name 1832. 

1. b. The Orach, or Mountain S., Atriplex 
hortensis 1822. New Zealand S., Tetragonia 
expansa 1824. Australian S. (Chenopodium 
erosum) 1866. 

Spinal (spoi-nil), a. 1578. (- late L. 
spinalis, f. spina SPINE; see - All.] I. Of or 
pertaining to, forming part of, or located in, 
the spine or backbone. 2. Of diseased con- 
ditions: Affecting the spine 1838. 3. Re- 
sembling a spine or backbone in form or 
function 1841. 4. Of qualities: Arising from 
or seated in the spine 1855. 5. Of appliances: 
Adapted to or intended for application to the 
spine 1864, 

1. The spinall marrow, which is but the braine 
prolonged SIR T. BROWNE. S. artery, bone, canal, 
etc. 2. S. hemorrhage 1878. 3. Everywhere else 
the s. ridge seemed unbroken 1856. 5. S. brace, a 
brace for remedying posterior curvature of the 
spine 1875, 

Spindle (spi-nd’l), sb. (OE. spinel, corresp. 
to OFris, spindel, OS. spinnila, (M)Du, 
spindel, OHG. spin(n)ila (G. spindel), f. *spin- 
SPIN v.; see -LE. For intrusive d cf. Du. and 
G. forms.] I. 1. A simple instrument em- 
ployed in spinning by hand, consisting of a 
slender rounded rod (usually of wood), 
tapering towards each end, which is made to 
revolve and twist into thread the flbres 
drawn out from a bunch of wool, flax, etc. 
b. In a spinning frame, one of many steel 
rods, by each of which a thread is twisted 
and wound on a bobbin 1790. c. A spool or 
bobbin 1837. 2. fig. In allusion to the Fates 
imagined as spinning the thread of life or 
destiny 1577. 3. Such an amount of thread or 
yarn as can be prepared on a spindle at one 
time; hence, a certain measure or quantity of 
yarn, varying according to the material 1452. 
4. a. Her. = FUSIL’ 1486, b. Anat. A dilata- 
tion of the foetal aorta resembling a spindle 
5 N the spindle-shaped part of a muscle 

II. 1. A rod, usually of iron or other metal, 
serving as an axis upon which, or by means of 
which, something revolves or is turned 
round ME. 2. a. A cylindrical rod or bar pro- 
vided with grooves so as to act as a screw; 
spec. that by which the platen of a hand 
printing-press is lowered and raised, late ME. 
b. A revolving frame used for stirring a 
mixture 1793. c. A rod upon which the core 
of a gun-shell is moulded 1842. 3. A machine 
for recessing an aeroplane spar (cf. SPINDLE 
v. 4) 1920, 14. A stalk, stem, or shoot of a 
plant; esp. of cereals —1750. 5. Naut. The 
MS part or section of a made wooden mast 

Comb.: s. cross Her., a cross having arms 
shaped somewhat like a s.: -shell, (a) = s,- 
stromb; (b) a gasteropod of the genus Fusus; 
-stromb, any marine gasteropod of the genus 
Rostellaria; -wood, the s.-tree, or the wood of 
this; -worm U.S., the maize-eating larva of a 
noctuid moth, A les zeæ. 


Spindle (spind’l), v. 1577. [f. the sb.] 1. 
intr. Of cereals: To shoot up into the slender 
stalks on which the ear is formed. b. Of 
flowering plants: To form the stalk or stem 
on which the flowers are produced 1801. c. 
With up or upward(s). In later use sometimes 
implying too slender a growth. 1601. 2. To 
shoot out or up, to develop by rapid growth 
or attenuation, into something thin or un- 
substantial 1784. 3. trans. To fit with or fix 
upon a spindle or axis 1833. 4. To recess and 
taper (an aeroplane spar) 1919. 
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2. That fairest variety of mortal grass which 
with us is apt to s. soon into 
less womanhood 185 a somewhat iaj 

Spindleage (spi-nd'léds). 1921. (f. SPINDLE 
sb. + E.] The total number of cotton 
spindles in use at a given time and ina 
specified area. 

Spi-ndle-legged, a. 1710. 
Having long and slender legs. 

Spindle(-)shank. 1570. 1. A long and 
slender leg. (Chiefly contempt. and in pl.) 2, 
transf. A spindle-legged person 1602, 80 
Spi-ndle-shanked a. 

pindle-shaped, a. 1776. [SPINDLE 8b.) 
Fusiform. 

Spi-ndle-side. 1551. [Used as a rendering 
of OE. spinlhealf.] The female line of 
descent. 

Spindle-tree. 1548. [f. SPINDLE sb., after 
G. spindelbaum, MDu. spindelboom.] 1, An 
ornamental European shrub (Huonymus 
europeus), furnishing a hard fine-grained 
yellowish wood formerly much used for 
spindles. 2. pl. The family Celastracee, to 
which the genus Euonymus belongs 1846, 

Spi-ndling, (vbl.) sb. 1626, (f. SPINDLE sb. or 
v. + Ndl.] 1. The formation of a stem, 
stalk, or shoot, in plants. 2. A spindly plant, 
animal, ete, 1842. 

2. Half-conscious of the garden-squirt, Thé 
spindlings look unhappy TENNYSON, 

Spi-ndling, ppl. a. 1750. [f. SPINDLE v. + 
-ING*.) 1. Of plants: Growing or shooting out 
into (long) stalks or stems, esp, of a slender or 
weakly kind. 2, Of things: Slender, spindly 
1858. 

1. Five s. pines stand in the midst of a sandy 
waste 1885, 

Spindly (spi-ndli), a. 1651. [f. SPINDLE 8b. 
.] I. Of plants: Of a slender and weakly 
growth. b. Of growth: Characterized by 
slimness or attenuation nnd weakness 1850. 
2. gen. Having a slender elongated form im: 
plying, or suggestive of, weakness 1827. 

Spi-ndrift. orig. Sc. 1600. [var. of Sroox. 
DRIFT, app. due to local Sc. pronunciations of 
spoon.) Continuous driving of spray. 

Spine (spoin). late ME. [Aphetie = Obr. 
espine (mod. épine), or its source L, spina 
thorn, prickle, backbone, rel. to spica SPIKE 
sb. ] I. 1. Bot. A stiff sharp-pointed process 
produced or growing from the wood of a 
plant, consisting of a hardened or irregularly 
developed branch, petiole, stipule, or other 
part; a thorn; a similar process developed on 
fruit or leaves. Cf. PRICKLE sb. 2. 2, Anal. 
One or other of several sharp-pointed slender 
processes of various bones 1706. 3. Zool. A 
stiff, pointed, thorn-like process or appendage 
developed on the integument of certain fishes, 
insects, or lower forms of animal life 1721. 
b. One of the prickles of a hedgehog, the 
quills of a porcupine, or similar growth on 
other animals 1753. c. Ichth. A spinous oF 
spiny fin-ray; a fin-spine 1774. 4. Any 
natural formation having a slender sharp- 
pointed form 1750. II. 1, The spinal or 
vertebral column in man and vertebrates; 
the backbone. late ME. b. transf. A part or 
formation having the function of a backbone 
1665. 2. The heart-wood or duramen of à 1551 
1030. 3. A ridge or elevated stretch i 
ground, rock, etc., having a position 11 15 
gous to that of the backbone, or resemb 
it 1796. 4. The 'back' of a book 1922. iu Gf 

Comb.: s.-bill, one or other of two specie. 
Australian honey-eaters, characterized | Yeah u 
long spine-like bills; -bone, the spine; — ki 
spiny eel; -oak, the heart-wood of provided 
Hence Spined (spoind), a. (a) having, Pr iny; 
with, or covered with, spines; spinous, 8P 
(b) having a spine or spinal column. 

Spinel (spi-nél), 1525. [- Fr. spinelle 1. 
spinella, dim. of spina SPINE; see ue 
gem or precious stone of a red or 8 DOW 
colour closely resembling the true S. of 
classed as belonging to the typical oir a 
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the spinel group of minerals. 1050 group 
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Any mineral belonging to this gr 85 
Spineless (spoi-nlés), a, 1827. f. 50 
-LESS.] 1. Having no spines or sharp-P 
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processes; not spinous. 2. Having a weak or 
diseased spine; deprived of the natural 
support of the spine; exhausted, limp 1860. 
b. Lacking moral force or vigour; irresolute, 
flabby 1885. 

2. b. We are sick of this s. way of treating 
violators of law 1885. 

Spinelle (spine. ). 1555. = SPINEL. 

Spinescent (spoine-sént), a. 1793. [= 
spinescens, end-, pr. pple. of late L. spinescere 
grow thorny, f. L. spina thorn; see -ESCENT.] 
1. Bol. Developing into or terminating in a 
spine or thorn; also, bearing or covered with 
spines; spiniferous. 2. Zool. Tending to be- 
come a spine or spinous process; spinous, 
spinulous 1856. Hence Spine-scence, 

Spinet* (spi-nét, spine-t). Also spinette. 
1664. [Aphetic — Fr. fespinette (mod. 
épinelle) ^ It. spinetta virginal, spinet, dim. 
of spina thorn, etc., the strings of both 
instruments being plucked by quills, ete.] 
A keyed musical instrument, common in 
England in the 18th c., closely resembling 
the harpsichord, but smaller and having 
only one string to each note. 

Spi: net“. 1603. [- L. spinetum (f. spina 
thorn). See SPINNEY.] A thicket; a spinney 
—1848. 

Spi-ne-tail. 1839. [SPINE.] One or other of 
several birds of unrelated genera character- 
ized by their stiff, spine-like, or mucronate 
tail-feathers. So Spi'ne-tailed a. 1802. 

Spin-house. Now Hist, 1700. [- Du. 
spinhuis. Cf. SPINNING-HOUSE.] A house or 
building in which persons are employed in 
spinning; (in ref. to Continental usage) a 
house of correctiou for women. 

Spini- (spoi-ni), comb. form of L. spina 
spine, as in s.-acute, -dentate, -spirulate adjs. 

Spiniferous (spoini-féres), a. 1656. [f. L. 
spinifer (f. spina SPINE) + -OUS.] Bearing, 
covered with, or having spines; spinose. 
Chiefly Zool. or Bot. 

Spinifex (spei-nifeks). 1846. [mod. L., f. 
L. spina SPINE + -fex maker, f. facere make.] 
Bol. One or other of a number of coarse 
grasses (now classed in the genus Tricuspis) 
which grow in dense masses on the sand-hills 
of the Australian deserts, and are charac- 
terized by their sharp-pointed spiny leaves; 
esp. the porcupine-grass, T'riodia irritans. 

Spiniform (spoi-nifgam), a. 1833. lf. 
SPINI- + -FORM.] Bot. and Zool. Having the 
form of a spine or spinous process. 

Spinigerous (spoini-daéros) a. 1852. ff. 
SPINI- + -GEROUS.] Bol. and Zool. = SPINIF- 
EROUS a, 

Spink (spink), sb. Now dial. late ME. 
[prob. imitative of the note of the bird.] 1. 
One or other of the finches; esp. the chaffinch. 
2. Used to imitate or represent the charac- 
teristic note or cry of certain birds 1898. 
Hence Spink v. intr. 

Spinnaker (spiznükoz) 1800. [Said to be 
a fanciful formation on spina, mispronuncia- 
tion of Sphinx, name of the first yacht that 
carried the sail; perh. with reminiscence of 
SPANKER 3,] A large three-cornered sail 
carried by racing-yachts, boomed out at 
right angles to the vessel’s side opposite to 
the mainsail, and used in running before the 
wind, 

Spinner (spi-noa). ME. If. SPIN v. + -ER*] 
I. 1. A spider, esp. one which spins a web. 2. 
One who spins cotton, wool, yarn, etc.; esp. 
One whose occupation it is to do this; one 
who attends to or works a spinning machine. 
late ME, b. A manufacturer engaged in 
spinning, esp. cotton-spinning; a master- 
Spinner 1834, 3. fig. One who spins, tells, or 
relates (a story, yarn, etc.) 1770. 4. a. = next 
1815. b. techn. A spinning-machine 1875. 

3. I am a s. of long yarns HAWTHORNE. 

IL 1. Angling. a. One or other of several 
flies, or imitations of these, used esp. in trout- 
fishing 1787. b. An angler who uses spinning- 
tackle 1836, 2. a. A teetotum; a top 1794. b. 
A cricket-ball bowled with a spin 1895. 3. 
Aircraft, A metal fairing attached to the 
Propeller boss and revolving with it 1924. 

Spinneret (spi-noret). 1820. [dim. of SPIN- 
NER; see -Er.] An organ or process by which 
the silk, gossamer, or thread of certain 
insects, esp. silkworms and spiders, is pro- 
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duced; a spinning-organ; spec. (a) one of the 
pores or tubules on the lower lip of a silk- 
worm or caterpillar; (b) one of the nipple-like 
mamille on the abdomen of a spider. b. 
Artificial Silk Manuf. A tube, or a small plate 
with fine holes, through which the viscous 
solution passes into the solidifying medium 
to form filaments 1894. 

Spinney (spini) ME. 
espinei (mod. épinaie) :- Rom. *spineta, 
collog. form of L. spinetum SPINET^] ti. 
A thorn-hedge (rare). 2. A small wood or 
copse, esp. one planted or preserved for shel- 
tering game-birds; a small clump or planta- 
tion of trees 1597. 

Spinning (spi-nin), vbl. sb. ME. IT. SPIN v. 
+ -ING*.] I. The action of SPIN v.; an instance 
of this. 2. The thread or yarn spun 1511. 

attrib., as s.-engine, -factory, -mill, -organ; S.- 
gland, one of the glands which form the material 
for spinning the thread of silkworms, etc.; -top, 
= TOP sb.* 1. 

Spi-nning, ppl. a. 1634. [f. SPIN v. + -1NG*.] 
1. That spins or produces thread. 2. That 
revolves, gyrates, or turns round 1854. 

Spinning-house. 1403. [SPINNING vbl, sb. 
Cf. SPIN-HOUSE.] 1. A room or building set 
apart for the purpose of spinning, 2. A house 
of correction for women, esp. at Cambridge 
1803. 

Spi‘nning-je:nny. 1783. f. SPINNING vbl. 
8b. or ppl. d.; cf. JENNY II. I.] An early form 
of spinning-machine in which several spindles 
were set in motion by a band from one wheel. 

Spinning-wheel. late ME. If. SPINNING 
vbl. sb.] A simple apparatus for spinning, 
formerly in common use, in which the forma- 
tion of the thread is carried out by the help 
of a wheel worked either by the hand or foot. 

Spino- (spoi-no), used as comb. form of L. 
spina spine, in a few terms of Anat., Bol., etc. 

Spinode (spoi-nd"d). 1852. [irreg. f. L. 
spina SPINE sb. + NODE sb.] Geom. A 
stationary point on à curve; a cusp. 

Spinose (spoind"-s), a. 1660. l- L. spinosus, 
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f. spina thorn; see SPINE, os. = SPINOUS 
2, 3. 
Spinosity (spoing-siti). 1605. [~ late L. 


spinositas, f. as prec.; see -ITY.] fl. fig. The 
quality of being spinose or thorny —1660. 2. 
A disagreeable remark; an argument or 
theory of a difficult and unprofitable 
character 1653. 

2. Amid the dry spinosities and tortuous 
labyrinths of theology 1836. 

Spinous (spoi-nos), a. 1638. [~ L. spinosus, 
f. spina thorn; see SPINE, -0US.] 1. fig. Ro- 
sembling or suggestive of a thorn or thorns in 
respect of sharpness and aridity; unpleasant 
and difficult or unprofitable to handle or 
deal with. 2. Bot. Furnished with spines or 
thorns; thorn-bearing, thorny 1668. 3. 
Spinigerous. Chiefly Zool. 1774. 4. Having 
the form of a spine or thorn; slender and 
sharp-pointed 1732. 

4. S. process, a process or apophysis of a spine- 
like form, esp. one of those on the vertebra. 

Spinozism (spinó"ziz'm). 1728. f. the 
name of the philosopher Baruch or Benedict 
de Spinoza(1632-77). So Fr. spinosisme.] The 
philosophical doctrines of Spinoza, or the 
general principles underlying these; pan- 
theism as represented by Spinoza. 

Spinozist (spino"zist) 1728. (f. as prec. 
+ Ar. So Fr. spinosiste.] One who accepts or 
advocates the philosophical doctrines of 
Spinoza. Hence Spinozistic, -osistic a. of, 
pertaining to, or characteristic of Spinoza or 
his philosophical views. 

Spinster (spi-nste1). late ME. If. SPIN v. + 
-sTER; perh. after (M)Du. spinster (cf. MLG. 
spinsterinne).] 1. A woman (or, rarely, a 
man) who spins, esp. as a regular occupation. 
b. A spider, or other insect that spins (rare) 
1636. 2. Appended to the names of women, 
orig. to denote their occupation, but subse- 
quently as the proper legal designation of 
one unmarried. late ME. b. An unmarried 
woman; esp. an ‘old maid" 1719. 

1. Ther were..ther dwelling..dyuers good 
spynsters & carders 1543. 2. Joan Lambe, 
widow of London, spynster 1564. I write myself 
s., because the laws of my country call me so 1719. 
b. Plain little spinsters with a knack of making 
themselves useful 1882. Hence Spi nsterdom = 
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next. Spinstry, the art or occupation of 
spinning, the product of spinning. 

Spinsterhood. 1823. [f. prec. 2b + 
-H00D.] 1. The condition of being an un- 
married woman, esp. one advancing in years. 
2. The collective body of spinsters 1844. 

Spinstress(spi-nstrés). 1643. [f. SPINSTER + 
SS.] 1. A femalespinner. 2. A maiden lady; 
& spinster 1716. 

Spin-text. 1693. [f. SPIN v. + TEXT sb., 
orig. as a suggestive surname.] A parson, esp. 
one who preaches long or weak sermons. 

Spintha · riscope. 1903. lirreg. f. Gr. 
omwapls spark; see -SCOPE.] An instrument 
in which the rays emitted from the metal 
radium are evidenced by the production of 
tiny sparks. 

Spinule (spei- miu). 1752. [- L. spinula, 
dim. of spina; see SPINE, -ULE.] 1. A small or 
minute spine or thorn-like formation, esp. in 
lower forms of animallife. 2. A particular 
kind of larva 1857. Hence Spinule'scent a. 
having a tendency to produce small spines. 
Spi-nulous a. = SPINULOSE a. 

Spi-nuli-, comb. form of L. spinula spinule, 
as in spinuli-ferous, spinu-liform adjs. 

Spinulose (spoi-niwld's), a. 1819. f. 
SPINULE or L. spinula + -O8E'.] Zool. and 
Bot. 1. Furnished or covered with spinules. 
2. Having the form of spinules 1848, So 
Spinulo-so-, comb. form. 

piny (spoi-ni) a. 1586, [f. SPINE sb. + 
VI.] 1. Having the characteristics of a thorn 
or thorns. b. Thin and hard or dry; spare, 
lean 1598. 2. Abounding in, furnished or 
thickly set with, thorns 1604. 3. Furnished 
or set with spines 1015. 4. Having the form 
of a spine; stiff and sharp-pointed 1828, 

1. And so much for this little 8. objection 
COWLEY. 2. The spiney Desarts of Scholastic 
Philosophy 1727. 3. Two..lizards with re- 
markable spiney skins 1883. S. developments 
of the epidermis HUXLEY. Hence Spi-niness. 

Spiracle (spoi"rák'). late ME. [- L. 
spiraculum. breathing-hole; see next.] tl. 
Breath, spirit. (orig. after L. spiraculum 
vite in Gen, 2:7, 7:22) —1054. 2, A small 
opening by which a confined space has 
communication with the outer air; esp. an 
air-hole or air-shaft 1620. b. spec. A volcanic 
vent-hole 1671. 3. a. A breathing-pore in the 
epidermis of plants; a stoma (rare) 1774. b. 
Zool. A special aperture, orifice, or pore, 
chiefly in lower forms of animal life, by 
which respiration is effected 1775. c. The 
blow-hole of a cetacean (and of certain 
sharks) 1796, Hence Spira:cular a. of, per- 
taining to, or serving as a s. or spiracles. 

ISpiraculum (spoire-kizl)m). Pl. -acula. 
1668. [L., f. spirare breathe.) = prec. 2, 2 b, 
3 b. 

Spiræa (spoirr). Also spirea. 1669. l- L. 
spirea — Gr. onepala, f. oneipa SPIRE 60.“ 
Bot. 1. One or other species of an extensive 
genus of rosaceous plants or shrubs, many of 
which are largely cultivated for their hand- 
some foliage and flowers. b. With a and pl. 
A single plant or shrub, or one particular 
species, of this genus 1731. 2. The genus 
composed of these plants 1753. 

Spiral (spol. ra), sb. 1056. [subst. use of 
next.] 1. Geom. A continuous curve traced by 
a point moving round a fixed point in the 
same plane steadily increasing (or diminish- 
ing)its distance from this. 2. A curve traced 
by a point moving round, and simultaneously 
advancing along, a cylinder or cone; a helix 
or serew-line 1670. b. The degree in which 
the successive circles of such a curve approach 
each other 1846. 3. a. A piece of wire coiled 
into a spiral form 1825. b. Bot. A spiral vessel 
in plants 1837. c. Astr. A spiral nebula 1866, 
d. gen. Any object having a spiral form 1853. 
e. Aviation. A spiral mode of ascent or 
descent 1918. 4. One of the separate cireles 
or coils of a spiral or helical object 1728. 

1. S. of Archimedes, a curve traced by a point 
moving uniformly along a line which at the same 
time revolves uniformly round a fixed point in it- 
self. Equiangular, Logarithmic s.: see these 
words. 3. d. The staircase was of those narrow, 
mE spirals 1853. e. When I came out of my 
8. . 

Spiral (spoi?-rál), d. 1551. [- Fr. spiral or 
med. L. spiralis (XM), f. L. spira SPIRE sb.*; 
see -AL'] 1. Forming a succession of curves 
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arranged like the thread of a screw; coiled in 
a cylindrical or conical manner; helical. 2. 
Curving continuously round a fixed point in 
the same plane, at a steadily increasing (or 
diminishing) distance from it 1639. 

1. As woodbine..In s. rings ascends the trunk 
COWPER. Where upward..The noisy bittern 
wheeled his s. way LONGE. » X 

Special collocations: s. gearing, spring, staircase; 
Bot., s. cell, tube, vessel. Hence Spira-lity, s. 
character, the degree of a s. curve, Spi-rally adv. 

Spiral (Spei- ral), d.“ 1058. [ SPIRE sb. + 
AL.] Rising like a spire; tall and tapering 
or pointed. 

Spiral (spoi*rál) v. 1834. [f. SPIRAL sh.] 
1. intr. To wind or move in a spiral manner; 
to form spiral curves; Aviation, to fly in a 
spiral. 2. trans. To twist spirally 1867. 

Spirant (spoi’-rant), sb. and a. 1866. [- L. 
spirans, spirant-, pr. pple. of spirare breathe; 
see -ANT.] Phonetics. A consonant uttered 
with a continued emission of breath, so that 
the sound is capable of being prolonged. 
Also attrib. or as adj. = Spira-ntal a. 

Spi-rated, ppl. a. 1871. f. SPIRE sb. 
(sense 2) + ATE + -ED'.] Spirally twisted. 

The males. have long straight s. horns DARWIN. 

Spiration (spoiréfon). 1526. [= L. spira- 
tio, -on-, f. pa. ppl. stem of spirare breathe; 
See -ION.] I. Theol. fa. The creative function 
of the Deity conceived as the action of 
breathing —1765. b. The procession of the 
Holy Ghost regarded as an emanation of 
spirit 1602. +2. The action of breathing or 
drawing breath in man and animals —1674. 

Spire (spoi»1) sb.' [OE. spir = MLG., 
Mu. spier, spir, MHG. spir (G. spier tip of 
blade of grass).] 1. A stalk or stem of a plant, 
esp. one of a tall and slender growth. Now 
rare. b. The tapering top of a tree 1657. c. A 
flower-spike 1850. d. Reeds; a reed. Now 
south. or s, w. dial. ME. 2. Mining. The tube 
carrying the train to the charge in the blast- 
hole 1875. 3. A young or tender shoot or 
sprout; esp, the rudimentary shoot of a seed ; 
the acrospire of grain ME. b. A blade or 
shoot of grass, ete, Now rare. 1046. 4. A long 
slender and tapering growth in a plant; esp. 
the awn or beard of grain. Now Obs. or dial. 
1630. 5. An elongated or pointed shoot or 
tongue of fire or flame 1450. 6. A conical, 
tapering, pointed body or part of something; 
a sharp point 1551. b. A prong of a deer's 
horn 1607. 7. A tall, slender, sharp-pointed 
summit, peak, rock, or column 1586. 8. A tall 
structure rising from a tower, roof, etc., and 
terminating in a slender point; esp. the 
tapering portion of the steeple of a cathedral 
or church 1596. 19. fig. The highest point, 
summit, or top of something —1611. 

1. Tall spires of windlestrae SHELLEY. c. Where 
; -asphodel is pale with spires of faintest rose 1874. 
3. As an oke comyth of a littil s. CHAUCER. 5. 
The flames Drivn backward slope their pointing 
spires MILT. 6. The narrow'r end I sharpen'd to a 
8. POPE. 7. These two Pyramides, the mighty 
spires and steeples whereof. .do arise out of the 
very water HOLLAND. 8. And that sweet city 
with her dreaming spires. .Lovely..she lies M. 
ARNOLD. 9. The s., and top of prayses SHAKS. 
Hence Spi-relet, a small s. 

Spire, sb.? Chiefly Sc. and n. dial. late ME. 
[app. of Continental origin; corresp. in sense 
1toON. spira, LG. spiere, spier.] T1. A sparor 
pole of timber; a bar or moderately long piece 
of wood —1009. 2. A young tree suitable for 
making into a spar; a sapling. late ME. 

Spire (spoi*a), sb.° 1572. - Fr. spire — L. 
spira — Gr. ozeipa coil, winding.] 1. One of the 
series of complete convolutions forming a coil 
orspiral. 2. A spiral; a series of spiral curves 
or coils 1611. 3. Conch. The upper con- 
voluted portion of a spiral shell, consisting of 
all the whorls except the body-whorl 1822, 

Spire (spo), v. ME. [f. SPIRE sb. ] 1. 
intr. Of seeds, grain, ctc.: To send forth or 
develop shoots, esp. the first shoot or 
acrospire; to germinate, sprout. Now rare or 
Obs. 2. Of plants, corn, etc.: To run up into 
a tall stem, stalk, or spike; to grow upwards 
instead of deyeloping laterally. Now dial. 
late ME. 3. To rise or shoot up into a spire or 
spire-shaped form; to mount or soar aloft 
15 


3. The crowded frs S. from thy shores, and 
stretch across thy bed COLERIDGE, 
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Spire, v.? late ME. - OFr. spirer, espirer 
or its source L. spirare breathe.) I. intr. or 
absol. To breathe; to blow gently; to come 
forth or out as breath —1535. 2. trans. To 
breathe (air, etc.) Const. into. ate ME. 
3. To breathe forth or out, to create or pro- 
duce by the agency of the breath —1645, 

Spire (spoi?1), v.“ 1607. [f. SPIRE sb.*] intr. 
To curl, twist, or wind spirally; to make a 
spiral curve; esp. to mount or soar with spiral 
movement, 

Spired (spoi»1d), (ppl.) a. 1010. [f. SPIRE 
sb. + -ED*.] 1. Having a tapering, sharp- 
pointed top; peaked 1611. b. Of a steeple, 
tower, etc.: Provided with or carrying a 
spire 1610. 2. Of plants: Stemmed, spiked 
1780. 

fSpire-steeple. 1559. [SPRE sb.] A 
steeple surmounted by a spire; a church 
spire —1809, 

Spiricle (spoi’-rik’l). 1891. [dim. of SPIRE 
sb.] Bot. A minute coiled thread in the 
coating of certain seeds and achenes, which 
uncoils when moistened. 

Spirifer (spoi*-rifor). 1835. [mod. L. spirifer 
(Sowerby, 1816), f. L. spira SPIRE sb.* + -fer; 
See-FEROUS.] Palæont. A genus of fossil brach- 
iopods, characterized by long highly devel- 
oped spiral appendages; a member or species 
of this genus, or of the family Spiriferide 
of which it is the type. 

Spiriform (spoi*-rifüxm), a. 1841. [f. spiri-, 
taken as comb. form of L. spira (SPIRE sb.*) 4- 
-FORM.] Having the form of a spire or spiral. 

Spirillum (spoi*rilim). Pl. -a. 1875. 
(mod. L., irreg. dim. of L. spira SPIRE sb. 
Bacteriology. A genus of bacteria charac- 
terized by a spiral structure; any member of 
this genus, esp. the species found in the 
blood in relapsing fever. Hence Spiri-llar a. 

Spiring (spoi*rin), ppl. a. 1538. lt. SPIRR 
v. + -ING*.] 1. That spires or rises up 
taperingly to a point; soaring aloft or 
reaching to a great height. freq. poet. or rhet. 
2. Of grass or plants: Shooting, sprouting; 
running up into a spire or stem 1612. 

1. The lofty, s. tops of the spruce and fir 1857. 2. 
The s. grass DRAYTON. 

Spirit (spirit), sb. [ME. spirit (later (xv) 
also sperit) — AFr. spirit, aphetic of espirit, 
OFr. esperit, (also mod.) esprit — L. spiritus 
breathing, etc. (in Christian use incorporeal 
being), f. spirare breathe.) I. 1. The animat- 
ing or vital principle in man (and animals); 
that which gives life to the physical organism, 
in contrast to its purely material elements; 
the breath of life. b. In contexts relating to 
temporary separation of the immaterial from 
the material part of man's being, or to per- 
ception of a purely intellectual character. 
Chiefly in phr. in s. late ME. c. Incorporeal 
or immaterial being, as opp. to body or 
matter; being or intelligence conceived as 
distinct from, or independent of, anything 
physical or material. late ME. 2. The soul 
of a person, as commended to God, or 
passing out of the body, in the moment of 
death. late ME. b. = Sovr IIT. 1. late ME. 
3. A supernatural, incorporeal, rational 
being or personality, usually regarded as 
imperceptible at ordinary times to the 
human senses, but capable of becoming 
visible at pleasure, and freq. conceived as 
troublesome, terrifying, or hostile to man- 
kind ME. b. A being of this nature imagined 
as possessing and actuating a person. late 
ME. c. With the and qualifying term, 
denoting some particular being of the above 
nature. late ME. 4. A being essentially 
incorporeal or immaterial ME. 

1, The s. when it is gone foorth returneth not; 
neither the soule receiued vp, commeth againe 
Wisd. 16:14. b. In S. perhaps he also saw Rich 
Mexico. And Cusco in Peru Mint. c. The 
Egyptians are men and not God, and their 
horses flesh and not s. Isaiah 31:3. 2. Father, into 
thy hands I commend my s. Luke 23:46. b. 
Where I may. unsphear The s. of Plato MILT. 
3. For Spirits when they please Can either Sex 
assume, or both MILT. As if God bade some s. 
plague a world BROWNING. Phr. Evil, familiar, 
guardian, wicked s., etc. b. Sum wenche hauynge 
as. of dyuynacioun WYCLIF Acts 16:16. c. The 
Evil S. is pulling you towards him 1842, 4. Man 
has a body, but he is a s. 1876. 

II. I. The S. of God (or the Lord), the active 
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essence or essential power of the Deity, con- 
ceived as a creative, animating, or inspiri 
influence ME. b. The Holy S., the S., the S. of 
truth, etc. flour Guost 1. ME, 2, m2 
active or essential principle or power of some 
emotion, frame of mind, etc., as operating on 
or in persons. late ME. b. With a: A ten- 
dency, inclination, or impulse. of a Specified 
kind. late ME. 3. A particular character, 
disposition, or temper existing in, pervading. 
or animating, a person or set of persons; a 
special attitude of mind characterizing men. 
individually or collectively 1561. b. The 
disposition, feeling, or frame of mind with 
which something is done, considered, or 
viewed 1601. 4, A person considered in re- 
lation to his character or disposition; one 
who has a spirit of a specified nature 1591, 5, 
The essential character, nature, or qualities 
of something; that which constitutes the 
pervading or tempering principle of any- 
thing 1690. b. The prevailing tone or ten- 
dency of a particular period of time 1820, c, 
The broad intent or meaning of a statement, 
enactment, etc.; opp. to letter 1802. 

1. The Spirit of the Lord is God the Holy Ghost 
1875. 2. O s. of Loue, how quicke and fresh art 
thou SHAKS. b. A slight s. of mockery played 
over his speech DISRAELI. 3. The, money- 
making s. was. ‚driven back 1856. b. It is not 
thy works. but only the S. thou workest in, that 
can have worth or continuance CARLYLE. 4. Let 
thirsty Spirits make the Bar their Choice 1746. 
5. The s. of the hills is action, that of the low- 
lands repose RUSKIN. b. It js the s. of the age, 
and we are all infected with it SHELLEY. 

III. 1. The immaterial, intelligent, or 
sentient part of a person, freq. in implied 
or expressed contrast to the body. late ME. 
2. The emotional part of man as the seat of 
hostile or angry feeling. late ME. 3. Mettle; 
vigour of mind; courage; disposition to 
assert oneself or hold one's own 1596. 4, A 
brisk or lively quality, vivacity or animation, 
in persons or things 1588. 

1. My spirite reioyseth in god my sauiour BIBLE 
(1551) Luke 1:47. Saddened and humbled in 8. 
‘THACKERAY, She was prepared for war and her 
s, was hot within her 1802. 3. A man of more s, 
than discretion 1715. Phr. With s. A man of s. 
4. Wine hath Briskness and S. in it 1686. The 
absence of Dr. Johnson..took off the s. of the 
evening MME. D'ARBLAY. 

IV. 1. A movement of the air; a wind; a 
breath (of wind or air). Now chiefly poet. late 
ME. b. Gram. An aspirate or breathing; & 
conventional mark indicating this; spec. in 
the writing or printing of Greek 1555. 12. 
One of certain subtle highly-refined sub- 
stances or fluids (dist. as natural, animal, and 
vital) formerly supposed to permeate the 
blood and chief organs of the body. Chiefly 
used in pl. late ME. b. pl. Vital power or 
energy; the normal operation of the vital 
functions. late ME. 3. pl. The mind or 
faculties as the seat of action and feeling, 
esp. as liable to be depressed or exalted by 
events or circumstances. late ME. b. Vigour 
or animation of mind; cheerfulness, vivacity, 
liveliness 1716. t4. pl. The faculties of per- 
ception or reflection —1697. tb. Disposition. 
SHaxs. +5. A subtle or intangible element or 
principle in material things 1725. 

1. The balmy s. of the western gale POPE, b, The 
book has neither spirits. -nor accents 1801. dro 
Thy spirits have a fainter flow, I see thee 105 
weaker grow COWPER. 3. Depressed in D 155 
1893. Phr. In good, high, etc. spirits. b. lon 
had spirits enough to go and see all that is € 90 
in.the town 1716. In spirits, in a cheerful most 
Out of spirits, low-spirited. 4. a. His SP 
should hunt After new Fancies SHAKS. T 

V. 1. One or other of four substances Es 
named by the medieval alchemists; 10 
mercury 1728. 2. A liquid of the nature 
an essence or extract from some e 
esp. one obtained by distillation; & s lle 
in alcohol of some essential or 110 
principle 1610. b. Without article: Li 1155 
such as is obtained by distillation, 60. 1610. 
which is of an alcoholic nature. Also . Arink- 
C. orig. pl. Strong alcoholic liquor for ion 
ing, obtained by distillation from Vof this 
substances; sing. any particular kind 0 1 
1684. 3. An essence, distilled beer 
alcoholic solution of a specified HET indi 
Freq. pl., esp. in later use. 1700. b. 
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Any of various solutions used as mordants 
ues M. Palm. shot one, and forwarded it to 
Batavia in s. 1863. c. He gave me also. .a little 
Bottle of Spirits BUNYAN. Quilp. drank three. . 
glassfulls of the raw s. DICKENS, 3. Aromatic S. of 
Ammonia 1871. Sweet Spirits of Nitre 1871, See 
also TURPENTINE 3, VITRIOL 1, WINE sb. 5. 

attrib. and Comb.: s. flask, grocer; S. fresco, a 
method of fresco-painting, in which the colours 
are ground in a medium of wax, elemi, rosin, 
artist's copal, oil of spike or spirits of turpentine: 
«gum, a quick-drying gum used in theatrical 
make-up; -licence, a legal permit to sell spirits; 
-merchant, a vendor of spirits; -stove, a stove 
fed by methylated or other s.; s. varnish, a 
varnish prepared by dissolving a resin in s.; also 
as vb. 

Spirit (spirit), v. 1599. [f. SPIRIT sb.] I. 1. 
trans. To make (the blood, a liquor) of a 
more active or lively character. 2. To infuse 
spirit, life, ardour, or energy into (a person); 
to inspirit, animate, encourage 1608. b. To 
excite, instigate, or stir up (rare) 1680. +3. To 
invest with a spirit or animating principle 
—1741. 4. With up: To stimulate, animate, 
encourage, stir up, or excite (a person) 1712. 

1. And shall our quick blood, spirited with Wine, 

Seeme frostie? SHAKS. 2. Spirited with this 
advantage, he pushed onwards 1758. Phr. To 
spirit (a person) on, to urge him on by encourage- 
ment. 3. Thy high commands must s. all our 
wars POPE. 4. Spiriting them up to heroic deeds 
W. IRVING. 
1. To carry off or away; to make away 
with or remove in a mysterious or dexterous 
manner 1666. 2. With away: To kidnap, 
carry off, or abduct (a person) 1670. b. To 
take away or carry off by some mysterious 
means or power; to transport with speed 
1696. c. Said of the action of spirits 1825. 

1. [He] seemed to s. the things off the table with- 
out sound or effort 1858. 2. The archbishop 
spirited away the preacher into Kent 1858. b. 
She was spirited away in a moment 1861. 

+Spi-rital, a. 1598. [Aphetic — OFr. 
esperital, espirital, or — late L. spiritalis, f. L. 
spiritus; see SPIRIT sb., -AL'.] Of the nature of 
spirit; of or pertaining to the spirit —1707. 

Spirited (spi-ritéd), a. 1599. [f. SPIRIT sb. 
+ -Ep*] tl. Impregnated with spirit or 
active properties —1077. 2. Of persons: Full 
of spirit or animation; lively, energetic; 
prompt to act in a worthy manner 1599. b. 
Of horses, etc.: Mettlesome 1774. 3. Of 
things: Charaeterized by, displaying, or 
Suggestive of spirit, animation, vigour, or 
energy 1715. +4. Of persons: Occupied or 
Possessed by a (good or evil) spirit (rare) 1667. 

2. The s. little garrison 1852. b. A remarkably 
fine and s. horse 1828. 3. A very s. critique upon 
the party JANE AUSTEN. What clearly cut, s. 
features! C. BnoNTÉ. 4. So talk'd the s. sly 
Snake Murr. 

Freq. as second element of parasynthetic 
combs.; as high-, low-, mean-, public-s. Hence 
Spi-rited-ly adv., -ness. 

Spi-ritful, a. Obs. or dial. 1546. [f. SPIRIT 
sb. + ul.] 1. Having a spiritual or refined 
character, 2. Of persons: Spirited, vigorous, 
energetic 1598, 3. Of actions, etc.: Performed 
with, characterized by, spirit or vigour 1614. 
4. Of liquor: Spirituous 1608. 

1. The spiritfull and orderly life of our grown 
men MI. 2. Miss Howeis. .confoundedly smart 
and s. RICHARDSON. Hence tSpi-ritful-ly adv. 

Spi-riting, vbl. sb. 1768. [f. SPIRIT v. + 
Ma.] The action or work of a spirit; the 
ministering of spirits. 

Spiritism (spi-ritiz’m). 1864, [f. SPIRIT sb. 
+ -I8M.] = SPIRITUALISM 2. 

Spi-ritist. 1858, [f. SPIRIT sb. + -IST.] 1. 
One who believes in spiritism; a spiritualist. 
Also altri, 2, = Spreirvaust 3. 1878. Hence 
Spiriti-stic a, 

Ppirit(-).Jlamp. 1802. [SPIT sb. V. 2.] A 
lamp fed by methylated or other spirits, and 
used esp. for heating or boiling. 

Spi-ritless, a, 1570. [f. SPrRTT sb. + Ass. 

- Deprived of the spirit or animating 
Principle; not having or possessing a spirit; 
lifeless. 2, Devoid of lively or cheerful spirits; 
dejected, dull or melancholy 1597. 3. 
Destitute of spirit, animation, or courage; 
lacking ardour or boldness 1628. b. Destitute 
of energy or enterprise (rare) 1799. 4. 
Marked or characterized by lack of anima- 
tion, vivacity, or energy 1651. 
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1. The s. Body should be restored to the Earth 
1705. 2. Euen such a man, so faint, so spiritlesse, 
So dull SHAKS. 3. As a swordless and s. nation 
SWINBURNE. 4. The evening was passed in s. con- 
versation MME. D’ARBLAY. Hence Spi ritless- 
ly adv., ness. 

Spi-rit(-)le:vel. 1768. [f. SPIRIT sb. + 
LEVEL sb. 1.] A levelling instrument used for 
determining a horizontal line or surface, usu. 
consisting of a hermetically-sealed glass tube 
filled with spirit and containing an air- 
bubble, which when the tube lies exactly 
horizontal, occupies a position midway in its 
length. 

+Spi-ritous, a. 1605. If. SPIRIT sb. os. ] 
1. Of the nature of spirit; having the qualities 
of an essence ; highly refined or dematerialized 
1766. b. Of liquors: Alcoholic —1836. 2. Of 
Ins Lively, vivacious, high-spirited 
176g. 

Spi · rit - ra: pper. 1854. f. next.] One who. 
professes that he can induce spirits to com- 
municate with him by means of rapping. 

Spi-rit-ra:pping. 1853. [f. SPIRIT sb, + 


‘rapping vbl. sb.] 1. pl. Rappings alleged to 


be made by spirits in answer to questions 
addressed to them. 2. Professed communica- 
tion from or with spirits by means of raps 
made by them 1854. 

Spi-rit-sti:rring, a. 1604. That stirs or 
animates the spirits. 

Spiritual (spi-ritival), a. and sb. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. spirituel — L. spiritualis, f. spiritus; 
see SPIRIT sb., -AL'.] A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining 
to, affecting or concerning, the spirit or 
higher moral qualities, esp. as regarded in a 
religious aspect. (Freq. dist. from bodily, 
corporal, or temporal.) late ME. b. Applied 
to material things, substances, etc., in a fig. 
or symbolical sense. late ME. tc. Of songs, 
etc.: Devotional, sacred -1660. 2. Of, be- 
longing or relating to, or concerned with 
sacred or ecclesiastical persons or things, as 
dist. from secular; pertaining to the church 
or the clergy; ecclesiastical ME. 3. Of 
persons: a. Standing to another in a relation- 
ship based on a sacred or religious obligation. 
late ME. b. Ecclesiastical, religious. Freq. 
in s. lords and s. man (or person). late ME. c. 
Devout, holy, pious; morally good; having 
religious tendencies or instincts. late ME. 4. 
Of, pertaining to, or consisting of spirit, 
regarded in either a religious or intellectual 
aspect; of the nature of a spirit or incorporeal 
supernatural essence; immaterial ME. 5. 
Consisting of pure essence or spirit; volatile; 
alcoholic. Now rare or Obs. 1477. 6. Of or 
pertaining to, emanating from, the intellect 
or higher faculties of the mind; intellectual 
1725. 7. Characterized by a high degree of 
refinement of thought or feeling. (Cf. 
SPIRITUEL a.) 1784, 8. Clever, smart. witty. 
(Cf. SPIRITUEL a.) 1791. 9. Concerned with 
spirits or supernatural beings 1841. 

1. For they doo spirytuell and also corporall 
werkis CAXTON. b. The Spirituall and sincere 
milke of the word 1611. 2. The duties of life, 
which are either s. or secular DE FOE. S. court, a 
court having jurisdiction in matters of religion or 
ecclesiastical affairs. 3. a. He preferrs his own 

arish priest. as being his s. father 1697. b. The 

rds S. and Temporal form one legislative 
assembly 1863. 4. Millions of s. Creatures walk 
the Earth Unseen MILT. 6. Blunting the keenness 
of his s. sense With narrow schemings and un- 
worthy cares SHELLEY. 7. Those sad eyes were s. 
and clear KEATS. 8. We French are extremely s., 
and..are never at a loss for an answer 1872. 
Hence Spi-ritual-ly adv., ness. 

. sb. 1, a. A spiritual or spiritually- 
minded person 1532. b. Eccl. Hisl. (With 
initial capital) A member of the Congrega- 
tion of Narbonne, a branch of Franciscans, 
pronounced schismatic in 1318, which 
advocated a stricter observance of the rule 
of poverty and simplicity of dress 1791. 2. pl. 
a. Spiritual matters, affairs, or ideas 1582. b. 
Matters which specially or primarily concern 
the church or religion 1647. c. Spiritual or 
ecclesiastical goods or possessions; spiritu- 
alities 1827. 3, A ‘spiritual’ song of American 
Negro origin 1870. 

2. a. Such was the prevailing tone of English be- 
lief in temporals: what was it in spirituals? 


Muu. b. It did not belong to the secular power 
to meddle in spirituals 1794. 
Spiritualism (spi-ritivaliz’m). 1831. If. 


SPIRITUOUS 


SPIRITUAL d. + -I8M.] 1. Tendency towards, 
or advocacy of, a spiritual view of things, 
esp. as a leading principle in philosophy or 
religion 1836. 2. The belief that the spirits of 
the dead can hold communication with the 
living, or make their presence known to them 
in some way, esp. through a ‘medium’; the 
system of doctrines or practices founded on 
this belief 1855. 3. Belief in the existence and 
influence of spiritual beings 1871. 

2. Witchcraft, demonology, possession, and the 
like, revived in the modest phrase of S. 1860. 

Spiritualist (spiritiválist). 1649. f. as 
prec. + -IST.] 1. One who regards things 
from a spiritual point of view; one whose 
ideas and doctrines have a purely spiritual 
basis or tendency. 2. An adherent of 
spiritualism as a philosophical doctrine 1830. 
3. A believer in spiritualism (sense 2); a 
spiritist 1859. 

Spiritualistic (spiritiuüli-stik), a. 1852. 
If. prec. + -10.] 1. Of or pertaining to, 
characterized by, philosophical or theological 
spiritualism; of the nature of spiritualism. 
2. Of or pertaining to, associated or con- 
nected with, spiritualism (sense 2); spiritistic 
1865. 

Spirituality (spi:ritiue-liti), late ME. I 
(O)Fr. spiritualité or late L. spiritualitas, f. 
spiritualis SPIRITUAL; see -ITY.] 1. The body of 
spiritual or ecclesiastical persons; the clergy. 
Now Hist. 1441. 2. That which has a spiritual 
character; ecclesiastical property or revenue 
held or received in return for spiritual ser- 
vices. Now arch. 1456. b. pl. Spiritual or 
ecclesiastical things; ecclesiastical posses- 
sions, rights, etc., of a purely spiritual 
character. Now Hist. late ME. 3. The 
quality or condition of being spiritual 1500. 
b. With a and pl. A spiritual thing or 
quality as distinct from a material or 
worldly one 1676, 4. The fact or condition of 
being spirit or of consisting of an incorporeal 
essence 1681. 

1. He blamed both S. and laity 1709. 2. b. They 
[the Dean and Chapter] are Guardians of the 
Spiritualities during the Vacancy of the Bishop- 
rick 1726. 3. His Life..is full of excellent 
Lessons of S. 1753. 4. That He is invisible is 
accounted for by His s. 1884. 

Spiritualization (spi:ritiviloizé'.fon). 1605. 
[f. next + -ATION.] 1, The action of changing 
into spirit; conversion or transformation of a 
corporeal or material substance into a 
spiritual condition. 2. The action of spiritual- 
izing; the state of being spiritualized 1809. 

Spiritualize (spiritizüloiz), v. 1031. f. 
SPIRITUAL a. + ER, partly after Fr. 
spiritualiser (XVI) in same sense.] 1. trans. 
To render spiritual; to raise or change to a 
spiritual (a more spiritual) condition. b. To 
convert into, invest with, a spiritual sense or 
meaning; to expound in a spiritual sense; to 
explain away in this manner. Also absol. 
1645, c. To render spiritual in appearance; 
to refine in a high degree 1889. 2, ta. To 
render volatile or spirituous —1741. b. To 
invest with the rature of a spirit 1659. 

1. Christ more spirituallized their Joy, rather to 
rejoyce that their Names were written in Heaven 
FULLER. b. To spiritualise away the pains of 
what is technically called Hell 1833. c. The 
softened light spiritualises the landscape 1889. 
Hence Spi-ritualizer, one who spiritualizes. 

Spi:ritual-mindedness, 1647. [After 
spiritually-minded (Tindale), tr. geistlich 
gesinnet (Luther)] The quality or state of 
being spiritually-minded or of having the 
mind set on spiritual things. 

Spiritualty (spi-ritivalti), late ME. [- OFr. 
spirituallé — late L. spiritualitas; see SPIRITU- 
ALITY.] = SPIRITUALITY 1, 2, 2b, 3. 

Spiritue -I. -e-lle, a. 1073. [Fr. spirituel 
masc., elle fem.; see SPIRITUAL d.] Of a 
highly refined character or nature, esp. in 
conjunction with liveliness or quickness of 
mind. 

Spirituosity (spiritivg-siti). 1669. [f. next 
+ Arr.] The state or quality of being 
spirituous, esp. through distillation. 

Spirituous (spi-ritiuos), a. 1599. [- Fr. 
spiritueux or f. L. spiritus SPIRIT + -0US.] 1. 
Spirited, animated, lively, vivacious. Now 
rare. 2, Of the nature of, having the proper- 
ties of, spirit; containing spirit or volatile 
principle in a natural state 1605. 3. Con- 


SPIRKETTING 


taining or impregnated with spirit or alcohol 
obtained by distillation; containing an 
infusion of alcohol; alcoholic, ardent 1681. 
4, Of or belonging to spirit or alcohol; like or 
resembling that of spirit 1607. 15. = 
SPIRITUAL, in various senses —1745. 

1. The Emir in his s. humour, and haughty 
familiar manners 1888. 3. Strong Waters or 8. 
liquors 1732. Hence Spi-rituousness = 
SPIRITUOSITY, 

Spirketting (spó-rkétip. Also tspirkit- 
ing, spar-. 1748, [f. tspirket, tspurket pl. 
spaces between the rungs along a ship's side.] 
Naut. Inside planking between the water- 
ways and the ports of a vessel. 

Spirling (spó-1lip. Now only Sc. late ME. 
- MLG. spirling, MDu. spierling (AL. sper-, 
spirlingus, XIV). Cf. SPARLING, SPURLING.] 
The smelt, Osmerus eperlanus. 

Spiro- (spoi-ro), comb. form of L. spira, Gr. 
oncipa SPIRE sb., as in: Spirobacte-ria, 
bacteria with spirally twisted cells; Spiro- 
chzete (-ki-ti), a genus of bacteria having a 
highly twisted spiral form. 

Spirometer (spoiro-mitoz). 1846. [f. L. 
spirare breathe; see -METER.] An instrument 
for measuring the breathing power of the 
lungs. Hence Spirome'tric, -al adjs. 

Spirometry (spoiro-mitri) 1859. [See 
prec, -METRY.] Measurement of breathing- 
power; the use of the spirometer. 

Spirt (spdat), sb.' 1550. [var. of contemp. 
SPURT sb.“; of unkn. origin.) fl. A brief 
period of time; a short space —1612. 2. Naut. 
A short or slight spell of wind 1726. 3. A 
sudden outbreak or brief spell of activity or 
exertion; a spurt 1829. 

Spirt (spdat), sb.* 1710. f. SPIRT v.'; cf. 
SPURT sb.] 1. A jet or slender spout of water 
or other liquid, 2. A sudden jet of fire or 
puft of smoke 1851. 

1. A great s. of blood DICKENS. 2. Little spirts of 
fire 1851. 

Spirt (sp5at), v.! 1582. [var. of contemp. 
SPURT v.' ; of unkn, origin.) 1. intr. Of liquids 
(or small objects): To issue in a jet. 2. trans. 
"To send out in a jet or slender rapid stream ; 
to squirt 1582. 

Spirt (spóat), v.? 1599. [f. SPIRT sb.' Cf. 
SPURT v.!] inir. To make a spurt; to exert 
oneself for a short time. 

Spirtle (sp5-at’l), sb. dial. 1881. [Cf. next.] 
A small spirt or jet; a sprinkle. 

Spirtle (sp5-at’l), v. Now dial. 1603. f. 
SPIRT v.! + -LE.] 1. trans. To sprinkle, 
spatter, or splash with something. 2. To 
cause to spatter or splash; to disperse in 
small particles 1612. 3. intr. To become dis- 
persed or scattered 1725. 

Spirula (spoi*-ritla). 1835. [mod.L., dim. 
of L. spira SPIRE sb.] Zool. A genus of 
cephalopods having a flat spiral shell in the 
hinder part of the body; an animal of this 
genus, or one of the shells, So Spi-rule. 

Spiry (spoi*ri), d. 1602. f. SPIRE sb.' + 
.] 1. Of grass or other plants, stems, etc. : 
Forming slender pointed shoots. b. Of trees: 
Rising in a tapering form without much 
branching 1664. 2. Having the characteristic 
form of a spire; tapering up to a point 1664... 
3. Of form: Resembling that of a spire 1777. 
4. Of places: Full of spires; spire-crowned 
1728. 5. Characterized by slenderness or 
slimness of growth or form 1853. 

1. Heath and Spirie Grasse 1602. b. A range of 
meadows, set with s. poplars STEVENSON. 2. 
London's s. turrets THOMSON. Two s. cliffs.. 
bound the lake 1840. 4. The s. habitable city 
STEVENSON. 

Spiry (spoi-ri), a.* 1676, [f. SPIRE sb. + 
-y'.] Curving or coiling in spirals. 

Hid in the s. volumes of the snake, I lurked with- 
in the covert of a brake DRYDEN. 


fSpiss, a. 1530. [- L. spissus.] Thick, 
dense, compact, close 1784. 

Boil these to a spisse Cataplasme 1658, 
Spissitude (spisitiud). Now rare. 1440. 


[7 L. spissitudo, f. spissus SPISS d.; see -TUDE.] 
Density, thickness, compactness, 

Spit (spit), sb. [OE. spitu = MLG., MDu. 
spit, spet (Du. spit), OHG. spiz (G. spiess) 
— WGme. *spitu.] 1. A slender sharp- 
pointed rod of metal or wood, used for 
thrusting into or through meat which is to 
be roasted at a fire; a broach. +2. = OBELISK 
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sb. 2. 1627. 3. Printing. An iron rod carrying 
the wheel by which the carriage of a hand- 
press is run out or in 1728. b. A rod or 
skewer on which fish are strung and hung up 
to dry 1833. 4. A sword. (Chiefly con- 
temptuous, 1642. 5. A small, low point or 
tongue of land, projecting into the water; a 
long narrow reef, shoal, or sandbank extend- 
ing from the shore 1073. 

4. Out with your s. without delay! You've but 
to lunge and I will parry 1871. 5. Above the third 
buoy. .lies a dangerous s. 1802. 

Spit (spit), sb.* ME. If. Sprr v.*] 1. The 
fluid secreted by the glands of the mouth, 
esp. when ejected; saliva, spittle; a clot of 
this. See also CucKoo-spit. 2. The act of 
spitting; an instance of this 1658. 3. The 
very s. of, the exact image, likeness, or 
counterpart of (a person, etc.). collog. 1825. 
4. A slight sprinkle or shower of rain or snow 
1849. 

2. A s. and a stride (dial.), a very short distance, 
3. A daughter,..the very s. of the old Captain 


1825. 
Spit, sb.* 1507. [- (M)LG., (M)Du. spit, rel. 


to OE. spittan SPIT v.*] 1. Such a depth of 
earth as is pierced by the full length of a 
spade-blade; a spade-graft. b. A thrust of 
the spade in digging 1844. 2. A layer of earth 
of a spade's depth 1603. 3. The quantity of 
earth taken up by a spade at a time; a 
spadeful 1075. b. A series of spadefuls 
taken in a line 1722. 

1. The ground is delved two s. deep 1670. 

Spit, v.! ME. It. Sprr sb.) I. trans. To put 
on a spit; to thrust through with a spit. 
b. transf. To pierce, transfix, or stab with a 
Sharp weapon, etc.; to impale on or upon 
something sharp. late ME. 2. To fix (herrings, 
ete.) on a spit or rod for drying or smoking 
1617. 

1. He lighted a fire, spitted a leg of mutton 
SMOLLETT. b. Your naked Infants spitted vpon 
Pykes SHAKS. 

Spit, v.* Pa. t. spit, spat. Pa. pple. spit, 
spat. [OE. (late Northumb.) (ge)spittan = 
G. dial. spützen, f. imit. base *spil-. Cf. 
SPEW v., SPITTLE sb.] I. trans. 11. To eject 
saliva on (a person) as a sign of contempt 
-ME. 2. To eject from the mouth by the 
special effort involved in expelling saliva OE. 
3. a. To emit, cast, throw, in a manner 
similar to the ejection of saliva. late ME, b. 
To extrude or lay (eggs or spawn) 1847. 4. 
With out (or tforth): To utter in a proud, 
spiteful, plain, or unreserved manner. Also 
without adv.: To speak (a language). 1595. 

2. The wulf. .spytte blood CAXTON. fig. To s. 
venom, poison, fire, etc. To s. in one’s face, teeth, 
etc. (chiefly fig.); He bit off his tongue and s. it in 
her face 1636. 3. a. The Canons. ready mounted 
..to s. forth Their Iron indignation gainst your 
walles SHAKS. 4. Thus Michael spits out bitter re- 
proaches against David 1657. He spits French 
like a Magpy 1701. 

IL. intr. 1. To eject saliva (at or on a person 
or thing) as a means of expressing hatred or 
contempt OE. 2. To eject saliva from the 
mouth; to expectorate ME. b. Of certain 
animals when angry 1668. 3. To sputter 1611. 
4. Of rain or snow: To fall in scattered drops 
or flakes. (Usu. impers.) 1567. 5. S. and 
polish, the occupation of cleaning up or 
furbishing, as part of the work of a sailor or 
soldier 1895. 

Spit, v. Now dial. (OE. spittan dig with EY 
spade, prob. ult. rel. to Sprt sb.! Cf. SPIT sb. 2 
1. intr. To dig with a spade; to delve. late 
ME. 2, trans. To plant with a spade 1610. 
3. To dig (up) with a spade; also, to turn up 
with a plough OE. 

Spital (spi-tal). 1634. [Late respelling of 
SPITTLE sh. after HOSPITAL.] 1. = SPITTLE 
8b. 1. 2. b. S. sermon: see SPITTLE sb. 1755. 
2. fig. A foul or loathsome place. SMOLLETT. 
3. A shelter for travellers. WoRDsw. 

1. Defrauding the Poor. .or, to see it under the 


most opprobrious Colours, robbi ii 
most ope robbing the Spittal 


Spit-ball U.S. 1. Paper chewed and 
rolled into a ball, to be thrown as a missile. 
Also fig. 1846. 2. Baseball. A pitched ball 
moistened on one side with saliva 1912. 

Spitchcock (spi-tfkok), sb. 1597, [Of unkn. 
origin. See SPATCHCOCK.] fl. A method of 
preparing an eel for the table (see sense 2) 


: SPITTLE 


1771. 2. An eel cut into short pieces, 
dressed with bread-crumbs and chopped 
herbs, and broiled or fried 1601. 

Spitchcock (spi-tfkok), v. 1075. f. pres.] 
1. trans. To prepare (esp. an eel) for the table 
as, or after the manner of, a spitchcock, 2, 
To deal with (a person) in a similar manner; 
fig, to handle severely 1074. So Spiteh- 
cocked (spi-tfkokt) ppl. a. 1643. 

Spite (spoit), sb. tAlso spight. ME, 
[Aphetic — OFr. despit DESPITE sb] fl. 
Action arising from, or displaying, hostile or 
malignant feeling; outrage, injury, harm; 
insult, reproach —1658. 2. A strong feeling of 
(teontempt,) hatred, or ill-will; intense 
grudge or desire to injure; rancorous or 
envious malice ME. b. fig. Of fortune, 
nature, the elements, etc. 1562. 3, Withaand 
pl. A particular instance of malignant or 
rancorous feeling directed towards a special 
object. late ME. 14. An annoying matter, 
affair, or thing; a feeling of irritation —1070, 

2. Much have I borne from canker'd critic's s; 
GRAY. Phr. For or in spite. b. He defied the 
spight of Fortune 1562. 3. Phr, To have a s, al; 

his Preacher. .hath som at me 1619, Phr. 
In s. of (also, now arc) of), in deflance 
(tscorn or contempt) of; in the face of; notwith- 
standing. 5. attrib. s. fence Ų an unsightly 
Turpe erected for the purpose of injuring a neigh» 

our, 

Spite (spoit), v. ME. [Aphetic = OF 
despiter DESPITE v.) t1. trans. To regard with 
contempt or spite —1090. 2. To treat spite- 
fully or maliciously; to annoy or thwart in a 
spiteful manner 1592. 3. To fill with spite or 
vexation; to annoy, offend, irritate 1568. 14. 
inir. To be angry or annoyed; to cherish 
spite —1580. 

2. Not earing what they suffer themselves, 80 
they may s. their enemy 1658. Phr. To 8, (one), in 
order to vent spite or spleen upon (another); with 
the object of vexing or annoying. 3. There is 
nothing spites us more, than to heare a man com- 
mend himselfe 1581. 

Spiteful (spoi-tfül), a. 1440. [f. SPITE sb. + 
-FUL.] fl. Expressive of, characterized by, 
contempt or disdain —1700. tb. Bringing 
contempt or opprobrium ; disgraceful, shame- 
ful 1586. 2. Full of, possessed or animated 
by, spite; malicious, malevolent. Also fig. of 
things 1490. +3. Distressing, annoying, 
vexing —1033. 

2. A s. Saying gratifies so many little Passions 
ADDISON. Hence Spi-teful-ly adv., -ness. 

Spitfire (spi-tfoi), a. and sb. 1000. It. 
SPIT v.:] A. adj. 1. That spits fire; fire- 
spitting; fig. irascible; displaying anger Or 
hot temper. 2, Naut. S.-jib: in cutters, & 
small storm-jib of very heavy canvas 1807. 

1. Where. .spit-fire cats their midnight revels 
keep 1791. * » 

B. sb. 1. A thing which emits or vomits fire; 
esp. a cannon 1011. 2. One whose temper is 
fiery; a passionate quick-tempered person 
1680. 3. A cat in an angry state 1825. 

1. That s., the Rock of Gibraltar 1785. 2. Whata 
little s. was this Nancy of mine! 1881. 1 

Spi-ttul. 1812. (f. Serr 8h. A spadefül 

fSpitous, a. and adv. ME. [Aphetio © 
Fr. despitous, f. despit; see SPITE sb.) L. m 
DzsPITOUS a. —1481. 2. As adv. = DESP 
OUSLY adv. -1400. So tSpi'tously adv. 10 

TSpitter'. 1565. [Also spittard (XVI-X' 2% 
app. f. Serr sb. Cf. Du. spithert, G. gri 
spiesser.] A young deer with simple " 
branched horns; a brocket or pricket -10 x 

Spitter* (spitoi) late ME. If. SPIT A d 
-ER'.] One who spits or ejects saliva. 


Now dial. 1600. [f. SPIT vit 


2. A spademan; & 

delver or digger 1648. 

fSpittle, sb. IME. spit(Del, repr. (ult.) an 
aphetie form of Hos rrrar, modified 
native words in -el, e.] 1. A house or P i 
for the reception of the indigent or di i 
a charitable foundation for this purpose las 
one chiefly occupied by persons ofa Jn 09e 
or afflicted with foul diseases; à B 
(Now written Sprrat,) —1839. 2. Phr. ‘oan or 
the s., to make gain in a particularly 1901 ES 
dastardly manner —1708. 3. fig. A fy 
ceptacle or collection. Const. of. 1 15 They 
= Of all men, Yenn m m ent EIU M 
“Comb: house = sense 1; S. sermon, 01 © 


fig. 
Spi · tterꝰ. 
-ER*.] 1. A spade or spud. 


ORDERS OF CHIVAL 
ROBES AND REGALIA 


Most Illustrious Order of St. Patrick; instituted by George Ill in 1783. 

bit? (‘Who shall separate?’) (Top right) The Most Honourable Order 

Knight Grand Cross Military Div.; instituted by Henry IV in 1399 and 

revivec ge | in 1725. Motto: Tria juncta in uno (‘Three joined in one’). (Centre) 

The Mc stinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George; instituted by George Ill 

in 1818 o: Auspicium melioris aevi (‘Token of a better age’). (Bottom left) The 

Most A and Most Noble Order of the Thistle, the Scottish order which is claimed 

as insti n the 8th century A.D., but which can only be shown to have been revived 

from a er period by James II in 1687. Motto: Nemo me impune lacessit ('No one 

provol with impunity’). (Bottom right) The Most Noble Order of the Garter; 

institu Edward Ill in 1348. Motto: Honi soit qui mal y pense (‘Shame on him who 
thinks « f it'.) (A. C. K. Ware.) 
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SHIPS 


Right to Left: (Top row) Mediterranean Ship (model) 
(14th c.). ‘Ark Royal’ Flagship of the English Fleet 
in 1588. (Second row) 'Mayflower' (1620) (model). 
Victory' (1765) Nelson's famous ship. (Third row) 
‘Taeping’ and ‘Ariel’ (1866), clippers built for the 
ChinaTrade, ‘The Great Western’ (1837) first British 
steamship designed to serve as a transatlantic liner. 
(Right) ‘Queen Elizabeth |’ The world’s greatest 
liner in its time, built in 1938. (Below) ‘Nautilus’ 
(1954) first U.S. atomic-powered Submarine. Savan- 
nah (1959) first U.S. atomic-powered passenger and 
cargo liner. (National Maritime Museum, Science 
Museum). 


SPITTLE 


the sermons preached on Easter Monday and 
Tuesday from a special pulpit at St. Mary Spital 
(afterwards at St. Bride’s and finally at Christ 
Church in the City). 

Spittle (spi-t’l), sb.* 1480. [alt., by assoc. 
with Sprr sb.“, of SPATTLE sb.!] 1, Saliva, spit. 
2. The frothy secretion of an insect. Cf. 
CUOKO00-SPIT. 1821. 

Phr, +S. of the stars, honey-dew, nostoc. +S. of 
the sun, gossamer, 

Comb.: S.-fly, -insect, U. S., an insect forming, 
or bred in, a frothy secretion. 

Spicttle, sb.* Now dial. [OE. spitel, re- 
lated to Sri? sb.” and v. 1. A spade or small 
spade; a spud. 2. A hoe or scraper 1832. 

Spittle (spi-t’l), v.* rare. ME. [alt., by 
assoc, with SPIT v., of SPATTLE v.“; later f. 
SPITTLE sb.*] intr. To eject spittle; to spit. 

Spittle, v.“ rare. 1727. If. SPITTLE sb. o] 
trans. To dig (in), to pare, etc., with a spittle. 

Spittoon (spitü-n) 1840. [f. SPIT v.* + 
-00N.] A receptacle for spittle; usually a 
round flat vessel of earthenware or metal, 
sometimes having a cover in the form of a 
shallow funnel with an opening in the middle, 
and frequently containing sawdust. 

Spitz (spits). 1845. [G. (also spitzhund), 
special use of spits pointed, peaked.) A 
species of dog having a very pointed muzzle; 
a Pomeranian dog. 

Spla:cknuck. 1726. [Invented by Swift.) 
An imaginary animal of Brobdingnag; a 
strange animal or person. 

Your modern ladies shriek at a pipe as if they 
saw a s. TENNYSON. 

Splanchnic (sple-nknik), a. and sb. 1081. 
[- mod. L. splanchnicus — Gr. one, f. 
onMyyvov, usu. pl. onAdyxva inward parts; see 
-0.] A. adj. 1, a. Situated in, connected 
with, the viscera or intestines. Freq. in s. 
merve(s. 1694. b. Occupied by the viscera 
(esp. in s. cavity); of a visceral character 1830. 
2. Affecting, pertaining or relating to, the 
viscera 1081. B. sb. A splanchnic nerve. 
Chiefly in pl. 1840. 

Splanchno- (sple-nkno), comb. form of Gr. 
avMiyxvov (see pred. ), as in: 

Splanchno-graphy, an'anatomical description 
of the viscera. Splanchnopleu-ral d., pertaining 
to the splanchnopleure, Spla:nchnopleure, one 
of the two layers or divisions of the mesoblast. 
Splanchnopleu:ric d., =  splanchnopleural. 
Splanchnoske‘letal elating or belonging to 
the visceral skeleton, Splanchnoske:leton, the 
visceral skeleton, consisting of hard or bony parts 
developed in the viscera or sense-organs. 
e dissection or anatomy of the 
viscera. 

Splanchnology (splenkno-lódgi) 1700. t. 
prec, + -LoGy.] 1. The scientific study of the 
viscera. 2. The visceral system 1842. 

Splash (spl), sb. 1736. (f. SPLASH v.] 1. A 
quantity of some fluid or semi-fluid sub- 
stanco dashed or dropped upon a surface. b. 
The fragmentary metal resulting from the 
shattering of bullets upon impact 1865. 2. 
collog. A striking or ostentatious display, 
appearance, or effect; a dash 1806. 3. The 
act or result of suddenly and forcibly 
Striking or dashing water or other fluid; the 
sound produced by this 1819. 4. The act, 
result, or sound of water falling or dashing 
forcibly upon something 1832. 5. A large or 
irregular patch of colour or light 1832. 

2. Phr. To make or cut a s. 3. That pebble which 
falls into the water with a s. 1898. E [The light] 
fell in a great s. upon the thicket STEVENSON. 

Splash (splæf), v. 1715. [Expressive alt. of 
PLASH v. J I. trans. 1. To bespatter, to wet or 
soil, by dashing water, mud, etc. 1722. b. To 
stain, mark, or mottle with irregular patches 
of colour or light. Chiefly in pa. pple. 1833. 
2. To cause (aliquid or semi-liquid substance) 
to fly about 1762, 3. To cause (something) to 
dash or agitate a liquid, esp. so as to produce 
a sound 1879. 4. To make (one's way) with 
splashing 1830. 

3. Splashing their oars, and making as much 
noise as possible FROUDE. 

II. intr. To cause dashing or noisy agitation 
of a liquid; to move or fall with a splash or 
splashes 1715. 2. Of liquids: To dash or fly 
in some quantity and with some degree of 
force 1755. 3. Of bullets: To throw off 

ents on striking an object 1804. Hence 
Splash adv. in a splashing manner; with a 
Splash or splashing sound. 
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Splash-, the stem of SPLASH v., as in S. 
Iubrication, method, system, a method of 
keeping machinery oiled by regular splashing 
of oil from a receptacle; s.-net, a small 
fishing-net; hence splash-netting vbl. sb.; 
-paper, paper coloured in irregular patches; 
-Work, spatter-work. 

Spla-sh(-)board. 1842. f. prec.] 1. A 
guard or screen in front of the driver's seat on 
a vehicle, to protect him from being splashed 
with mud from the horse's hoofs. 2. A board 
fixed over or beside a wheel to intercept 
splashings 1850. 3. Naut. A screen above the 
deck-line 1907. 

Splasher (splie-Joz). 1848. [f. SPLASH v. + 
-ER] 1. a. A guard placed over or beside a 
wheel to prevent splashing or accidental con- 
tact. b. A splash-board 1887. 2. A flat board 
strapped to the foot for walking on soft 
ground or mud 1859. 

Spla:shy, d. 1727. [Alteration of PLASHY 
a. v Full of shallow pools or puddles; wet and 
soft. 

Splashy (sple-fi), d. 1834. [f. SPLASH sb. 
or v. + .] 1. Of a splashing character; 
falling, etc., with a splash or in splashes 1850. 
2. Of sounds: Such as are made by a splash 
1834. 3. Making a show or stir; sensational 
1836. 4. Done in splashes; not even or 
regular 1880. 

1. Brown leaves, s. rains, and winds moaning 
CARLYLE. 4. Fine, but s., sketches 1880. 

Spla-tter, v. Chiefly dial. and U.S. 1784. 
[Imitative.] 1. intr. To splash continuously 
or noisily. 2. trans. To spatter or sputter 
(something); to cause to spatter 1785. 

Splay (splé), sb. 1507. [f. SPLAY v.] Arch. 
A slope or bevel; applied esp. to the sides of a 
door or window by which the opening widens 
from the door or window toward the face or 
faces of the wall. b. The degree of bevel or 
slant given to the sides of an opening, etc. 
1800. c. The outward spread of a bowl or cup 
1874. 

Splay, adv. and a. 1734. [Back-formation 
from SPLAY-FOOTED.] A. adv. a. = SPLAY- 
roor 3. b. In an oblique manner; slantingly. 
B. adj. Oblique; awry; off the straight 1876. 

Tn the German mind, as in the German language, 
there does seem to be something s. M. ARNOLD. 

Splay (spl), v.! ME. [Aphetic f. DISPLAY 
v.] fl. trans. = DISPLAY v. l. 1594. 2. To 
spread out, expand, extend; to open out in a 
spreading manner. late ME. tb. = DISPLAY 
v. 3. —1575. 3. trans. To bevel or make 
slanting; to construct with a splay 1598. 4. 
‘intr. a. To have, take, or lie in, an oblique or 
slanting direction 1725. b. To spread out in 
an awkward manner 1848. 

1. Swerd or septer. . There was none nor baners 
splayde wyde LypG. 3. The simplest method. is 
to s. the jambs and arch of the window 1878. 

Splay, v. Now dial. 1001. [Alteration of 
Spay v.] trans. To spay (female animals). 

Splay(-)foot. 1548. [f. SPLAY v.!] 1. A flat, 
spread out, clumsy foot, esp. one which turns 
outwards. 12. affrib. = next 1766. 3. As 
adv. In a splay-footed manner 1626. 

Splay-footed, a. 1545. f. as prec. + -ED*.] 
Having splay feet. b. fig. Clumsy, awkward; 
sprawling 1716. 

+Splay-mouthed, a. 1051. [f. SPLAY v.!] 
Having a wide or wry mouth —1812. So 
+Splay-mouth a distorted mouth. DRYDEN. 

Spleen (splin), sb. ME. [Aphetie — OFr. 
esplen — L. splen — Gr. ozMjv, prob. rel. to Gr. 
omddyyvov (see SPLANCHNIC), L. lien, Skr. 
plihdn.] 1. Anat. An abdominal organ con- 
sisting of a ductless gland of irregular form, 
which in mammals is situated at the cardiac 
end of the stomach and serves to produce 
certain changes in the blood; the milt or 
melt. 1b. Regarded as the seat of melancholy 
or morose feelings - 1665. fe. Regarded as the 
seat of laughter or mirth —1081. 12. Merri- 
ment, gaiety, sport. SHAKS. f3. a. A sudden 
impulse; a whim or caprice —1625. b. 
Caprice; changeable temper. Suaks. 4. Hot 
or proud temper; high spirit, courage, 
resolute mind 1605. tb. Impetuosity, 
eagerness. SHAKS. 5. Violent ill-nature or ill- 
humour; irritable or peevish temper 1594. 
6. With a: a. A fit of temper; a passion. Obs. 
exc. arch. 1589. tb. A grudge 1722. 7. Ex- 
cessive dejection or depression of spirits, 
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gloominess and irritability; moroseness; 
melancholia. Now arch. 1664. 

1. c. Come burst your spleens with laughter to 
behold A new found vanity QUARLES. 2. Tam. 
Shr. Induct. i. 137. 3. a. A thousand spleens bear 
her a thousand ways SHAKS, b. 1 Hen. IV. Ul. iii. 
Bl. 4. Rom, & Jul. III. i. 163. 5. Whereat Geraint 
flash'd into sudden s. TENNYSON. 6. a. Mids. N. 
I. i. 146. 7. This quiet room gives me the s. 
Lyrron. He is the victim of English s. 1860. 
Hence Splee:mnish a. somewhat spleenful or 
splenetic; -ly adv., -ness. 

+Spleen, v. 1629. [f. the sb.] 1. a. trans. 
To regard with spleen; to have a grudge at 
—1075. b. To fill with spleen; to make angry 
or ill-tempered —1801. 2. trans. To deprive of 
the spleen 1735. 

Spleenful (spli-nfül) a. 1588. [f. SPLEEN sb. 
+ -FUL.] Full of spleen; passionate, irritable, 
peevishly angry. 

My selfe haue calm'd their spleenfull mutinie 
SHAKS, Then rode Geraint, a little s, yet, Across 
the bridge TENNYSON, 

Spleenless (spli-nlés), a. rare. late ME. 
[f. SPLEEN sb. + -LESS.] 1. Destitute of a 
spleen. 12. fig. Mild, gentle 1615. 

Spleenwort (spli-nwrat) 1578. [f. SPLEEN 
sb., after L. splenion or asplenon.— Gr. omylov, 
donau, f. ondjv spleen.) I. a. One or other 
of various ferns belonging to the genus 
Asplenium; also, the genus itself, tb, Hart's- 
tongue; scolopendrium —1796. 2. U.S, A 
species of cactus 1846. 

Spleeny (spli-ni), a. 1604. [f. SPLEEN 8b. + 
VI. J Spleenful, splenetic. 

Splen-, var. of SPLENO- bef. vowels, as in 
Splena‘Igia, pain in the spleen, ete. 

+Splenative, a. 1592. Also tspleen-. 
[var. of contemp. tsplenatic (- med.L splen- 
aticus = late L. spleneticus SPLENETIC), by sub- 
stitution of suffix.) 1. Acting on the spleen. 
NasmE. 2. Of a hot or hasty temper —1660. 

Splendacious (splendé!-fas), d. 1843. 
[Fancifully f. SPLEND(ID + -ACIOUS,] Very 
splendid, 

Splendent (sple-ndént), a. 1474. ( L. 
splendens, -ent-, pr. pple. of splendére be 
bright or shining; see -ENT.] 1. Shining 
brightly by virtue of inherent light, Also 
fig. 2. Reflecting light with great brilliancy; 
bright, gleaming, resplendent 1578. b. Ex- 
tremely brilliant, gorgeous, or magnificent 
1567, 3. fig. Having qualities comparable to 
material brightness or brilliancy; pre- 
eminently beautiful, grand, or great 1509, 

1. Whan the golden sterres clere were s, 1503. 2. 
The best Grey-hound hath. a neate sharpe head, 
and s, eyes 1607. b. Giants, s. in gold-lace and 
grenadier-caps CARLYLE. 3. The s. brightnes of 
the Trueth, which burnes..so gloriously 1599. 
Hence tSple:ndently adr. 

Splendid (splendid), a. 1024. [- Fr. 
splendide or L. splendidus, f. splendére; see 
prec., Ab.] 1. Marked by much grandeur or 
display; sumptuous, grand, gorgeous. b. Of 
persons: Maintaining, or living in, great 
style or grandeur 1658. 2. a. Resplendent, 
extremely bright, in respect of light or colour 
(rare) 1634. b. Magnificent in material 
respects 1085. c. Having or embodying 
some element of material grandeur or 
beauty 1815, 3. Impressive by greatness, 
grandeur, or some similar excellence 1653. b. 
Dignified, haughty, lordly 1833. 4. Excellent; 
very good or fine 1644, 5. Used, by way of 
contrast, to qualify nouns having a different 
connotation 1667. 

1. Accommodation sos, I know not that I should 
desire were I a prince 1797. b. Ambitious of s. 
acquaintance 1779. 2. a. The topaz is a most 8. 
and famous stone 1750. b. A s. Hindoo temple 
1863. c. The splendider scenery of the Alps 1851. 
3. Persons of. .splendider fortunes 1653. b. A s. 
contempt for female intellect 1833. 4. A s, shot 
1882. 2 Our state Of s. vassalage MILT, Hence 
Sple-ndid-ly adv., ness. 

fSplendi'dious, a. late ME. |f. L. 
splendidus + -10Us.] Splendid, magnificent, 
brilliant 1053. So tSple-ndidous a. 

Splendiferous (splendi-féras). a. 1460. 
[f. med. L. splendifer (xi), for late L. splen- 
dorifer. In mod. use joc. and orig. U.S.) 
11. Full of or abounding in splendour 1546. 
2. collog. Remarkably fine 1843, 

Splendorous (sple:ndóros), a. Also tsplen- 
drous. 1591. [f. next + -OUs] Full of 
splendour; resplendent, bright. 

In splendrous Armes he road DRAYTON, 
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Sb (lender). Also (now U.S.) 
splendor. 1450. [- (0) Fr. splendeur or L. 
splendor, f. splendére shine; see -OUm.] 1. 
Great brightness; brilliant light or lustre. 
2. Magnificence; great show of riches or 
costly things; pomp, parade 1616. 3. Brilliant 
distinction, eminence, or glory; impressive 
character 1604. 4. Brilliant or ornate 
appearance or colouring 1774. 

1. And swift and swift beyond conceiving The 
splendor of the world goes round 1871. 2. The 
antique s. of the ducal house 1837. 3. The s. of the 
present quoe had not been equalled D'IS- 
RAELI. Comb. Like s.-winged moths SHELLEY. 

Splenetic (spline-tik), a. and sb. 1544. [- 
late L. spleneticus, f. splen SPLEEN. Until 
the beginning of XIX the stress was on the 
first syllable.] A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining 
to, connected with, the spleen; splenic. Also 
fig. 12. Affected with disease or disorder of 
the spleen; in later use, affected with melan- 
cholia or hypochondria —1766. tb. Charac- 
terized by, tending to produce, melancholy 
or depression of spirits 21781. 3. Having an 
irritably morose or peevish disposition or 
temperament; ill-humoured, testy, irascible 
1592. 4. Characterized by, arising from, 
displaying or exhibiting, spleen or ill- 
humour 1093. +5. Of medicines: Acting on 
the spleen —1728. 

1. The Splenetick Vein, or Artery 1722. 2. If he 
be &, he may..meet companions..with whose 
groans he may mix his own GOLDSM. b. Our 
cloudy and s. country EVELYN, 3. A s. woman, 
who must have somebody to find fault with 
5 4. The TUE of a s, moment. 


775. 

B. sb. 1. One who has a splenetic disposition; 
a splenetic, peevish, or ill-humoured person 
1703. 12. A splenetic medicine or remedy 
-1718. Hence tSplene-tical a. and sb., -ly 


adv. 

Splenial (spli-niil), a. and sb. 1848. [f. L. 
splenium (Pliny) — Gr. omdyviov ‘bandage or 
compress; see -AL'.] Zool. and Anat. A. adj. 
1. S. bone or piece, a splint-like bone or pro- 
cess applied to the inner side of the lower 
mandible in certain classes of vertebrates 
below Mammalia, 2. S. border, the posterior 
border of the corpus callosum 1891. B. sb. 
The splenial bone or process 1854. 

Splenic (sple-nik), a. 1619. - Fr. splénique 
(Paré) or L. splenicus — Gr. omnvxds, f. on 
SPLEEN sb.; see -10.] 1. Anat. Of, pertaining 
to, connected with, or situated in the spleen. 
b. S. flexure, the bend of the colon near the 
spleen 1808. 2. Path. Of diseases, etc.: Of or 
affecting the spleen; esp. s. fever, malignant 
anthrax 1807. Hence tSple'nical a. 

Splenitis (splínoi-tis). 1753. - Gr. omdn- 
viris, f. ont SPLEEN sb.; see -ITI&.] Path. 
Inflammation of the spleen, or a particular 
form of this, 

\\Splenius (spli-nijs). 1732. [mod. L., f. 
Gr. ozXyíov; cf. SPLENIAL d.] Anat. A broad 
muscle, or either of the two portions (the 
splenius capitis and colli) composing it, which 
oceupies the upper part of the back of the 
neck and is attached to the occipital bone. 

Splenization (splenizé'-fon), 1849. [- Fr. 
splénisation, f. L. splen SPLEEN sb.] Path. 
The conversion of substance into tissue 
resembling that of the spleen; esp. the 
diseased condition of the lungs when this 
has taken place. 

Spleno- (spli-no) - Gr. o-, comb. form 
of om\jy SPLEEN sb., as in: Sple-nocele, a 
rupture of the spleen. Spleno-graphy, a 
description of the spleen. Spleno-logy, the 
science of the spleen. Spleno-tomy, 
dissection or anatomy of the spleen. 

Spleuchan (splü-yün). Sc. (and Ir.). 1785. 
[~ Gael. spliüchan, Ir. spliuchdn.] A tobacco 
pouch, freq. used as a purse. 

Splice (splois), sb. 1627. If. the vb.] 1. A 
joining or union of two portions of rope, 
cable, cord, etc., effected by untwisting and 
interweaving the strands at the point of 
junction. Chiefly Naut. b. techn. A joining 
of two pieces of wood, etc., formed by over- 
lapping and securing the ends; a scarf-joint 
1875. 2. slang. Union by marriage; a 
marriage, wedding 1830. 

attrib. and Comb.: s.-grafting, a method of 
grafting in which the scion and stock are cut 
‘obliquely and bound firmly together; whip- or 
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tongue-grafting; hence Splice-graft vb.; -joint, 
the connecting joints between rails on railways; 
piece, a fish-plate or break-joint piece at the 
junction of two rails. 

Splice (spleis), v. 1524. [prob. — MDu. 
splissen (whence also Du. dial, G. splissen, 
spleissen), but agreeing in vocalism with G. 
spleissen in the same sense.] 1. trans. To 
join (ropes, cables, lines, etc.) by untwisting 
and interweaving the strands of the ends so 
as to form one continuous length; to unite 
(two parts of the same rope) by interweaving 
the strands of one end into those of another 
part so as to form an eye or loop; to repair 
(rigging) in this way. Also absol. Chiefly 
Naut. b. To form (an eye or knot) in a rope 
by splicing 1773. 2. To join (two pieces of 
timber, etc.) by overlapping or scarfing the 
two ends together in such a way as to form à 
continuous length; to fasten together in this 
way; to graft by a similar process 1626, b. 
transf. To unite in this manner by means of 
surgery or natural healing 1755. c. To unite, 
combine, join, mend 1803. 3. slang. To join 
in matrimony; to marry. Chiefly pass. 1751. 

1. Phr. To s. the main-brace: see MAIN-BRAOE!, 

Spline (sploin), sb. 1756. [orig. E. Anglian 
dial.; perh, related to SPLINTER sb.] 1. A long, 
narrow, and relatively thin piece or strip of 
wood, metal, etc.; a slat. b. spec. A flexible 
strip of wood or hard rubber used by drafts- 
men in laying out broad sweeping curves, 
especially in railroad work 1891. 2. lechn. A 
rectangular key fitting into grooves in a 
shaft and wheel or other attachment so às to 
allow longitudinal movement of the latter 
1864. Hence Spline v. trans. to fit with a s. 
Spli-ning vòl. sb., used attrib. in Sin 
machine, one for cutting key-seats and 
grooves, 

Splint (splint), sb. ME. [- MLG. splente, 
splinte, MDu. splinte (Du. splint); rel. to 
SPLINTER sb., but no cognates are known. In 
AL. splinta (xim).} 1. One of the plates or 
strips of overlapping metal of which certain 
Portions of mediwval armour were sometimes 
composed; esp. one of a pair of pieces of this 
nature used for protecting the arms at the 
elbows. 2. A slender, moderately long and 
freq. flexible, rod or slip of wood cut or cleft 
off and serving for some particular purpose, 
esp. as a lath or wattle, or prepared for use 
in some manufacture ME. 3. A splinter of. 
Wood or stone; a chip or fragment. Now 
chiefly n. dial. late ME. 4. Surg. A thin piece 
of wood, etc., used to hold a fractured or 
dislocated bone in position during the process 
of reunion; hence, any appliance serving this 
purpose. late ME. 5. Farriery. A callous 
tumour developing into a bony excrescenee 
on the metacarpal bones of a horse's or 
mule's leg, occurring usually on the inside of 
the leg along the line of union of the splint- 
bones with the cannon-bone 1523. b. The 
growth of this, as a specific malady in 
horses 1594. 6. A laminated, coarse, hard 
coal. (See also SPLINT COAL.) 1789. 

1. The knees and feet were defended by splints, 
or thin plates of steel, ingeniously jointed upon 
each other Scorr. 

Splint (splint), v. late ME. [f. the sb. Cf. 
AL. splintare (xm) fit with laths.] +1. trans. 
To cover, furnish, or construct with splints 
or thin strips of wood, ete, —1639. 2. To 
adjust, bind, or fit a surgical splint to (a 
fractured bone, etc.); to put into splints; to 
secure by means of a splint or splints 1543. b. 
transf. and fig. To strengthen or support as if 
with splints 1634. +3. To cut or split (wood, 
ee) into splints or splinters; to cleave apart 


Splint(-)bone. Also tsplent bone. 1704. 
[SPLINT sb.] 1. Farriery. ta. = SPLINT'sb. 5. 
b. Either of the two metacarpal bones of the 
foreleg of a horse, lying behind and in close 
contact with the cannon-bone or shank. 
2. = FIBULA 2. 1859, 

Splint coal. 1789. [Cf. SPLINT sb. 6.] Coal 
with a more or less splintery fracture; orig. a 
less bituminous variety of Scotch cannel 
coal; now chiefly, a hard and highly bitu- 
que coal burning with great heat. 

;plinter (spli-ntox) sb. late ME. [- (M)Du. 
Splinter, MDu. splenter = LG. Splinter, 
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splenter, rel. to SPLINT sb.] 1. A rough (usu, 
comparatively long, thin, and sharp-edged) 
piece of wood, bone, ete., split or broken off, 
esp. as the result of violent impact; a chip, 
fragment, or shiver. b. Used (chiefly with 
negs.) to denote a very small piece or amount, 
or something of little or no value 1606, 2, 4 
surgical splint. Obs. or dial. 1597. 3. A com- 
paratively thin piece or slender strip of wood 
prepared or used for some particular purpose 
1048. b. Used as a torch, or dipped in tallow 
and used as a candle 1751. 4. ellipt, = 
SPLINTER-BAR 2. (rare) 1794, 

1. The bomb,..a s. of which struck the lady 
1711. Phr. In or into splinters. b. The Grecian 
Dames are sun-burnt, and not worth The s, of a 
Lance SHAKS, 3. b. Perusing a hymn-book by the 
light of a pine s. 1862. 

attrib. and Comb.: s. net, -netting Naut., a net 
or netting of small rope spread on board a warship 
during action to protect the men from falling 
splinters; -new a. (dial.) quite new. 

Splinter (spli-ntoa), v. [f. the sb.] 
1. trans. To break or to splinters or 
long narrow pieces, or in such a way as to 
leave a rough jagged end or projections, 2, 
= SPLINT v. 2, Also h up. —1720. 3, inir. 
To split 1025. b. poet. To pierce through in 
the form of, or after the manner of, splinters 
1821. 

1. A strong bull..splintered with his horns the 
upper post 1806, fig. »e Courtier, Scholler, 
Souldier, all in him, All dasht and splinte 
thence Saks. 3. b. The moon. . Splinters through 
the broken glass CLARE, Hence Spli-nterless d. 
that will not s. 

Splinter-bar. Also splinter bar. 1765, 
{SPLINTER 8b.] 1. A swingle-tree or whipple- 
tree, 2. A cross-bar in a carriage, coach, eto., 
which is fixed across the head of the shafts, 
and to which the traces are attached 1794, 

Splinter-proof, sb. and a. 1805. [See 
Proor d.] Mil. A. sb. A structure serving for 
protection from the splinters of bursting 
shells. B. adj, Of sufficient strength to ward 
off the splinters of bursting shells 1834. 

Splintery (spli-ntori), a. 1796. [f. SPLINTER 
sb. and v, + -Y'.] 1. Min. Of fracture: 
Characterized by the production of small 
splinters. 2. Of stone, minerals, etc.: Liable 
to split into splinters; breaking or separating 
easily into splinters; spec. having a splintery 
fracture 1807. b. Of rocks, etc.: Marked by 
splintering; rough or jagi 1829. 3. Of the 
nature of a splinter; re: bling a splinter in 
shape or form 1839. 4. Full of splinters 1857. 

Split (split) sb. 1597. t. SPLIT v. and ppl. a) 
1. A narrow break or opening made by 
splitting; a cleft, crack, rent, or chink; & 
fissure. b. techn. An angular groove cut on 
glass vessels 1850. 2. A piece of wood 
separated or formed by splitting. Now U.S. 
1617. b. techn. In the leather trade, a section 
of a skin obtained by splitting it into sever 
thicknesses 1858. 3. A rupture, division, oF 
dissension in a party or sect, r between 
friends 1729. 4. Mining. A division 5 
ventilating air-current . 5. slang. 
informer; a detective 1812. 6. collog. is 
split soda; a bottle of mineral water nah 
usual size 1884. b. A split roll or bun 1905. 


Split (split), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. SP. 
(also isplitted, tsplitten). 1500. m 
earliest use naut., - ( Du. splitten, Spe A 
rel. to spleiten, whence earlier Eng. Ni Di 
splet, spleet, and to OFris. splita, MLG», 115 
spliten, MHG. spligen (G. spleissen Pot 
cleave); of obscure ult. origin.] I. trans. A 
storms, rocks, etc.: To break up (a ship) 902 


a. To divide or apportion to, or 
or more persons 1670. b. To di 06, c. To 
up into separate parts or portions 17 ds les, 
divide or separate (persons) into P. 
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factions, groups, etc. 1712. d. To divide or 
separate by the interposition of something 
1824. 5. slang. To disclose, reveal, let out 
1850, 

1. Our helpefull ship was splitted in the midst 
Saks. 2. At Cajeta, in Italy, a mountain was 
split in this manner by an earthquake GOLDSM. 
Y. Blow, and s, thyself SHAKS. b. We split our 
maintop-sail 1748. 3. a. Let sorrow s. my heart, 
if euer I Did hate thee SHAKS. b. The air was 
split with shrill outeries 1865. c. He laughed 
ready to s. his sides 1809. 4. a, Not worth 
splitting a guinea;..toss who shall pay for both 
DICKENS. b. He. falls to splitting his Text most 
methodically 1706. c. They are easily split into 
parties by intrigue 1861. d. Mrs. Williamson 
splits her infinitives 1895. 

Phrases. S. me (or my windpipe), used as an 
imprecation. To s.a hair or hairs, straws, words, to 
make fine or subtle distinctions, to be over-subtle 
or captious. To s. the difference, to halve an 
amount in dispute between two parties; to take 
the mean between two sums or quantities; to 
compromise on this basis. 

II. inir. tl. As predicate to all: To go to 
pieces —1011. 2. Of a ship: To part or break 
by striking on a rock or shoal, or by the 
violence of a storm 1593. b. Of persons: To 
suffer shipwreck in this manner. Freq. fig. 
1610. 3. To part asunder, to burst, to form a 
fissure or fissures, esp. in a longitudinal 
direction 1625. b. Used hyperbolically to 
denote the effect of excessive laughter, pain, 
or repletion 1077. c. To admit of being cleft 
1846, 4. To part, divide, or separate in some 
way 1712. b. To break up into separate 
groups or parties 1824. 5. To break up into 
factions, sects, etc.; to separate through 
disagreement or difference of opinion; to fall 
out or disagree 1730. b. slang. To break or 
quarrel with a person 1835, 6. slang. To turn 
evidence or informer; to peach; to betray 
confidence 1795. 

1. Mids. V. I. ii. 32. 2. This is the most danger- 
ous Rock to s. upon, in all the Archipelago 1718. 
b. Mercy on vs. We s., we s. SHAKS. 3. b. I 
laugh'd till I thought I should s. Swirr. My head 
was like to s. 1756. c. The wood splits clean and 
easy 1846, 4. At the point where Hermon splits 
into its two parallel ranges 1856. 5. ‘Don’t let us 
8. on a small point of detail,’ he began 1890. 6. If 
anybody is to s., I had better be the person 
DICKENS, 

Split-, the verbal stem in combs., as S.- 
farthing a., mean, miserly. 

„Split (split), ppl. a. 1048. [f. SPm v.] 1. 
That has undergone the process of splitting; 
divided in this manner; riven, cleft. b. Of a 
surface: Exposed by splitting 1715. C. Bot. 
Cleft or divided very deeply 1832. 2. Separa- 
ted, divided, parted, or apportioned in some 
way 1839. 

Special collocations: s. brilliant, a brilliant the 
foundation squares of which are divided horizon- 
tally into two triangular facets; s. infinitive (see 
INFINITIVE); s. peas, peas shelled, dried, and 
split for making pease-puddings, soup, etc.; -pin, 
a pin or cotter split at one end; -ring, a metal 
ring split spirally, on which keys, etc. may be 
hung; s. second(s, applied to E 
having two independent centre second hands, 
one under the other; -shot, -stroke, in various 
games, a shot or stroke which sends in divergent 
directions two or more balls placed in contact; 
«tail, (a) a Californian fish of the carp family; (b) 
the pintail duck. 

Splitter (spli-toz). 1623. [f. SPLIT v. + -ER".] 
One who, or that which, splits or cleaves, in 
various senses 1648. b. spec. One employed 
in splitting fish 1623. 

Splodge (splods). 1854. [Expressive alt. of 
SPLorOH; cf. WopGE.] A thick, heavy, or 
clumsy sploteh. Hence Splo-dgy a. 


Splosh (splof) adv. 1901. [Blending of 
SPLASH and Prop.) With a sudden noisy 
splash. 

Splotch (splets), sb. 1601. [perh. blend of 
Spor and tplotch (xvi) BLoTOH.] A large 
irregular spot or patch of light, colour, or the 
like. Hence Splotch v. trans. to cover with 
Splotches; to splash or stain in patches. 
Splotchy a, covered with or having the 
appearance of splotches. 

Splurge (splöadz), sb. U.S. 1834. [Of 
Symbolic origin.] 1. An ostentatious display 
Or effort, 2, A heavy splash or downpour 
1879. So Splurge v. U.S. intr. (a) to make an 
ostentatious display, to show off; (b) to 
splash heavily. 

Splutter (sply-tez), sb. 


1677. [alt. of 
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SPUTTER sb., by assoc. with splash.] 1. A 
noise or fuss. b. Violent and confused 
declamation, discourse, or talk; an instance 
of this 1688. 2. A loud, or violent sputter or 
splash 1815. 

1. b. Dinner. with a confused s. of German to 
the neighbours on my right HUXLEY. 2. A couple 
of ducks. made away with a great s. 1873. 

Splutter (splv-tei), v. 1728. (f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To utter hastily and indistinctly 1729. 
2. a. To scatter in small splashes 1835. b. To 
bespatter (a person) 1869. 3. intr. To talk or 
speak hastily and confusedly 1728. 4. To 
make a sputtering sound or sounds 1818. 5. 
Of a pen: To scatter ink in writing 1837. 6. 
To fly'in small splashes or pieces 1849. 

1. King James spluttered out his alarm at 
Jesuit plots in clumsy Latin 1870. 4. Waning 
candles s. in the sockets 1860. 

Spode (spd). 1893. The surname of a 
maker of china, Josiah Spode (1754-1827), 
used attrib. to designate ware made by him. 
Also ellipt., = Spode-ware. 

\\Spodium (spé"-ditm). Now rare. late 
ME. IL. — Gr. ozó&ov, = anoðós ashes.) A fine 
powder obtained from various substances by 
calcination. 

Spodo- (spo:do, spedg-), - Gr. ezo&o-, comb. 
stem of ono ashes, dross, as in Spodoge-nic 
a., Spodo-genous a., Path. characterized by 
the production of waste organie matter. 
Spo-domancy, divination by means of 
ashes. Spodomarntic a. 

Spodumene (spo-diumin). Also spodu- 
men. 1805. [- Fr. spoduméne, G. spodumen 
(B. J. d'Andrada, 1800) — Gr. onoðoúpevos, pr. 
pple. of onoðoĉoða be burnt to ashes, f. awoBós 
ashes.) Min. A silicate of aluminium and 
lithium, of varying colour, found both in 
crystals and massive. 

Spoil (spoil), sb. ME. [Aphetic — OFr. 
espoille, f. espoillier; see next.) I. 1. Goods 
taken from an enemy or captured city in 
time of war; the possessions of which a 
defeated enemy is deprived by the victor; 
any goods, property, territory, etc., seized by 
force, acquired by confiscation, or obtained 
by similar means; booty, loot, plunder. b. 
transf. That which is or has been acquired by 
special effort or endeavour; esp. objects of 
art, books, etc. so acquired 1750. c. The 
public offices or positions of emolument 
distributed among the supporters of a 
successful political party on its accession to 
power, Chiefly U.S, and in pl. 1770, 2. The 
action or practice of pillaging or plundering; 
rapine, spoliation. Obs. or arch. 1532. 13. 
A marauding expedition or raid 1640, 4. An 
object or article of pillage, plunder, or 
spoliation; a prey 1594. 

1. Why did they not... preserve the spoiles of the 
cloisters for publick and charitable uses? 1654. 
He led his army back..laden with the s. of 
Locris 1838. fig. New islands. are sometimes 
formed from the spoils of the continent GOLDSM. 
Phr. The spoils of war. b. But Knowledge to 
their eyes her ample page Rich with the spoils of 
time did neter unroll GRAY. €. My vote was 
counted in the day of battle, but I was over- 
looked in the division of the s. GIBBON. 2. 80 was 
the citie of Constantinople. for that time saued 
from saccage and spoile 1603. Phr. To make s. of, 
to pillage or plunder, 4. Oh, Greece! thy flourish- 
ing cities were a s. Unto each other 1821. 

II. 1. The arms and armour of a slain or 
defeated enemy as stripped off and taken by 
the victor; a set or suit of these. Usu. pl. 
1547. b. A single article acquired in this way 
1697. 2. The skin of a snake (or of any 
animal) stripped or cast off; the slough. 
Also pl. Now Obs. or arch. 1601. b. pl. The 
remains of an animal body; the parts left 
intact or uneaten 1695. 

1. That Hector. Which erst returnd clad with 
Achilles spoiles 1547. 2. Lige the old Skin, or 
Spoile of Serpents 1638. Skins of Beasts, the 
rude Barbarians wear; The Spoils of Foxes, and 
the furry Bear DRYDEN. b. Numbers of flies, 
whose spoils lay scattered before..his [the 
spider's] palace SWIFT. n 

III. 1. The action or fact of spoiling or 
damaging; damage, harm, impairment, or 
injury, esp. of a serious or complete kind. 
Now rare. 1572. 12. An act or instance of this 
1722. 3. techn. Earth or refuse material 
thrown or brought up in excavating, mining, 


dredging, etc. 1838. 
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1. Sir John Wallop..did much s. upon the 
French 1648. 

Comb.: spoils system, the system or practice of 
a successful political party giving goverhment or 
public offices, etc., to its supporters. Hence 
Spoilsman U.S., one who obtains, or seeks to 
obtain, a share of political spoils. 

Spoil (spoil), v. Pa. t. and pple. spoiled, 
spoilt. ME. [Aphetic - OFr. espoillier :- L. 
spoliare, f. spolium, pl. -ia skin stripped from 
an animal, booty; or aphetic f. DESPOIL v.] 
I. 1. trans. To strip or despoil (a dead or help- 
less person); esp. to strip (a defeated or slain 
enemy) of arms and armour, Now arch. 2. 
To strip (persons) of goods or possessions by 
violence or force; to plunder, rob. Now rare 
or arch. ME. 3. To pillage or plunder (a 
country, city, house, ship, etc.); to clear of 
goods or valuables by the exercise of superior 
force; to rayage or sack. Now arch. late ME. 
4, To seize (goods) by force or violence; to 
carry off as spoil; to rob or steal; to take 
away improperly. arch. late ME. 5. absol. To 
commit or practise spoil or pillage; to 
plunder, ravage. arch. late ME. 

1. The Greeks with shouts press on, and s. the 
dead Porz. 2. Thy hands. have spoyl'd The 
hopelesse Widdow 1624. 3. To slay the folk, and 8. 
the land TENNYSON. 4. No man can. .spoile his 
goods, except he will first bind the strong man 
Mark 3:97. 5. On this manner he went spoyling 
through Fraunce 1597. 

II. I. To strip (a person, body, eto.) of arms, 
clothes, or the like. Now arch. ME. 2. To 
deprive, despoil, or rob of something, of some 
quality, distinction, etc. late ME. 

2. When you do this, you s. it of every thing 
sublime BURKE. 

III. t1. To destroy, bring to an end —1720. 
tb. To inflict serious bodily injury upon (an 
animal or person. Now merged in next. 
1065. 2. To damage, impair, or injure, esp. 
to such an extent as to render unfit or useless; 
to mar or vitiate completely or seriously 1503. 
3. With immaterial obj.: To affect injuriously 
or detrimentally, esp. to an irretrievable 
extent 1578. 4. To injure in respect of 
character, esp. by over-indulgence or undue 
lenience. Also, to treat with excessive con- 
sideration or kindness. 1094. 5. intr, To 
become unfit for use; to deteriorate; to go 
bad, decay 1692. 

1. For Gods sake take a house, This is some 
Priorie, in, or we are spoyl’d SHAKS. 2. A great 
flood, all grass spoyl'd 1692. 3. If the sudden 
coming of the King of Barma, had not spoiled his 
markets 1652. Phr. To s. all or everything. 4. I 
swear, my dear, you'll s, that child CONGREVE. 5. 
Cargoes that are liable to s., such as all kinds of 
grain SoUTHEY. Phr. To be spoiling for (a fight, 
etc.), to long for, desire ardently (orig. U.S, 
Hence Spoilable a, that may be spoile 
capable of being spoilt, 

poil-, the stem of Sport v. in comb. with 
sbs., as S.-five, a round game of cards which 
is said to be ‘spoiled’ if no player wins three 
out of a possible five tricks; f-paper, a 
petty author; -sport, one who acts so as to 
spoil the sport or plans of others, 

Spoilage (spol. leds). 1816. [f. SPOIL v. + 
-AGE.] 1. The action of spoiling; the fact of 
being spoilt, 2. That which is or has been 
spoilt, spec. applied to sheets of paper which 
have been spoiled in printing 1888. 

Spoil(-)bank. local. 1830. Uf. SPOIL sb.] A 
bank or large mound consisting of refuse 
earth or similar waste material. 

fSpoiful, a. 1590. [f. SPOIL sb, + -FUL.] 
Causing or characterized by destruction or 
pillage; plundering, spoliatory —1670. 

Spoke (spó*k), sb. [OE. spáca = OFris. 
spéke, spake, OS. spéca, OHG. speihha (Du. 
speek, G. speiche) :- WGme. *spaika, f. Gmo. 
*spaik- *speik- SPIKE sb.*] 1. One of the get 
of staves, bars, or rods radiating from the 
hub or nave of a wheel and supporting 
thefelloes orrim. Also fig., esp. in ref. to the 
wheel of Fortune. b. One of a set of radial 
handles projecting from a cylinder or wheel 
(esp. a steering-wheel) 1648. 2. A bar or rod of 
wood, esp. one used or shaped for a particular 
purpose; a stake or pole; a handspike; a 
weaver's beam 1467. b. A round or rung of à 
ladder, etc. 1658. c. A contrivance for 
locking a wheel in descending a hill 1858. 

1. The wheel of fortune keeps turning for the 
comfort of those who are at the lowest s, 1834. 

Phrases. To put in one's 8., etc., (a) to attempt to 
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give advice or have some say in a matter; (b) to 
attempt to advance a person's interests (rare). 
To put a 8. in a person's wheel, to act in a manner 
calculated to thwart, obstruct, or impede his 
actions or purposes; so a 8. in a person's wheel, an 
impediment or obstacle. 

'omb.: S.-bone Anat., = RADIUS 1 b. 

Spoke (spé"k), v. 1720. f. the sb.] 1. trans. 
To furnish or provide with spokes or bars; to 
mark with spoke-like lines or rays. 2. To 
thrust a spoke into (a wheel, etc.) in order to 
check movement; fig. to block, impede, or 
obstruct 1854. 3. To force (a wheel or vehicle) 
forward by pushing the spokes 1860. 

Spoken (spó-k'n), ppl. a. 1460. [pa. pple. 
of SPEAK v.] 1. As the second element in 
combs.: Speaking or given to speaking in a 
specified way, as broad-, civil-, out-, plain- 
spoken. 2. Of language, words, etc.: Uttered 
in speech, oral, Also, colloquial as dist. from 
literary. 1837. b. Expressed, declared, made 
known by speech or utterance 1851. c. Of a 
phrase in or in connection with a song: 
Uttered with the ordinary speaking voice; 
also ellipt. a phrase or part of this nature 
1865. 

2. b. There is a vast difference between the 
silent and the s. protest 1879. c. A comic song. . 
with S.“ in it DICKENS. 

Spokeshave (spo"kfé'v), sb. 1510. (t. 
SPOKE sb. + SHAVE sb. 1] A form of drawing- 
knife or shave used for shaping and finishing 
spokes; a transverse plane. Hence Spo-ke- 
Shave v. intr. to use a s. 

Spokesman (spó*ksmsen). 1540. [irreg. f. 
spoke, pa. pple. of SPEAK v., after craftsman, 
eto.] 1. One who speaks for or on behalf of 
another or others, esp. one deputed to voice 
the opinions of a body, etc.; a mouthpiece, 
b. íransf. The chief representative or ex- 
ponent of a movement, period, etc. 1828. 2, A 
public speaker 1663, 

1. He hath been an earnest s. in your cause 1585. 
b. Dante is the s. of the Middle Ages CARLYLE, 2. 
There is many an excellent S. that makes a bad 
Writer 1693. 

Spokeswoman  (spó"kswu:mün) 1054, 
[Cf. prec.] A woman who speaks for another 
or others; a female advocate or representa- 
tive. 

Spoliate (spó*lie't), v. 1722, [= spoliat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. spoliare SPOIL v. ; see -ATE?.] 
trans. To spoil or despoil; to rob or deprive of 
something. 

Spoliation (spo"lié'-fon). late ME. [- L. 
spoliato, on-, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 1. The 
action of spoliating; seizure of goods or 
property by violent means; depredation, 
robbery. Also, the condition of being 
despoiled or pillaged. b. An act or instance 
of despoiling or plundering; a robbery; an 
exaction of a spoliatory nature 1800. 2. Eccl. 
A writ or suit brought by one incumbent 
against another holding the same benefice 
by an illegal or questionable title 1498. b. 
The action on the part of one incumbent of 
depriving another of the emoluments of a 
benefice 1720. 3. Law. The action of destroy- 
ing a document, or of injuring or tampering 
with it in such a way as to destroy its value 
as evidence 1752. 4, The action of spoiling 
or injuring 1867, 

1. He brought Rome into a state of poverty and 
8. hitherto unexampled 1832, 

Spoliative (spd“liétiv), a. 1876. It. 
SPOLIATE + -IVE. Cf. Fr. spoliatif, -ive in 
same sense.] Med. Having the effect of 
seriously diminishing the amount of the 
blood. 

Spoliator (spólie'toi) 1831. [f. SPOLIATE 
+ -OR 2.] One who commits spoliation; a 
pillager; a spoiler. 

Spoliatory (spó*li&tori), a. 1790. If. as 
prec. + -oRY*.] Of the nature of or charac- 
terized by, spoliation or robbery; pillaging, 
plundering. 

Spondaic (spende. ik), a. and sb. 1722. i= 
Fr. spondaique or late L. spondaicus, alt. of 
spondiacus — Gr. onovdeaxés, f. orovbeios 
SPONDEE.] A. adj, 1. Of verses (or parts of 
these): a. Composed of spondees. b. Having 
2 spondee in positions where a different foot 
is normal; esp. of hexameters, having a 
spondee in the fifth foot. 2. Characterized by 
a spondee or spondees 1751. 3. Of words: 
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Consisting of two long syllables 1849. B. sb. 
A spondaic foot or line 1839. 

Spondee (spo-ndi) late ME. +Also in L. 
form. [-(O)Fr. spondée or L. spondeus — Gr. 
cmovóeios Subst. use (sc. vous foot) of adj. f. 
czovb libation, the spondee being a foot 
characteristic of melodies accompanying 
libations.] Pros. A metrical foot consisting 
of two long syllables. Hence Sponde-an a. 


(rare). 

Spondulicks (spondiuiks). slang. orig. 
U.S. Also-ics,-ix. 1857. [Of unkn. origin.] 
Money, cash. 

Spondyl(e (spo-ndil. Now rare. late ME. 
I- (O)Fr. spondyle or L. spondylus - Gr. on-, 
adóvóvios.] t1. One or other of the joints of the 
spine; a vertebra —16607. 12. A joint of a 
wheel, vessel, etc. —1602. 3. Zool. = next 
1608. 

Spondylus (spo-ndilis). Pl. -li. 1601. [L.; 
see prec.] Zool. One or other of the species of 
bivalves belonging to the genus Spondylus, 
characterized by foliaceous spines. 

Sponge (spon*;, sb. Also tspunge. 
IOE. sponge, corresp. to OS. spunsia (Du. 
spons) — L. spongia — Gr. onoyyiá, f. ondyyos, 
ogdyyos; reinforced in ME. by OFr, esponge 
(mod. éponge) — L.) I. 1. The soft, light, 
porous, and easily compressible framework 
which remains after the living matter has 
been removed from various species of 
Dporifers, characterized by readily absorbing 
fluids and yielding them on pressure, and 
much used in bathing, cleansing surfaces, 
ete. 2. Without article: The material of 
which this is composed. late ME. 3. Zool. 
One or other of various aquatic (chiefly 
marine) animals (or colonies of animals) of a 
low order, belonging to the group Porifera, 
characterized by a tough elastic skeleton of 
interlaced fibres 1538. 4. A moistened piece 
of the above substance (sense 1) as used for 
wiping a surface in order to obliterate 
writing, ete. Also fig. 1555. b. A method of 
cancelling or wiping off debts without pay- 
ment 1717. 5. A kind of mop or swab for 
cleansing a cannon-bore after firing 1625. 

1. Phr. To throw up the s. (of a boxer or his 
attendant) to throw the s, used between rounds 
into the air in token of defeat; fig. to submit or 
yield; to abandon a contest or struggle. 3. The 
finest type VE all, the n VAN Mes 
cup-sponge (Spongia o, is) f 8 
sponge, the genus Hyalonema. 4. b. A spunge..is 
the only needful and only availing remedy 
BENTHAM. Phr. To pass the s. over, to agree to 
forget (an offence, etc.). 

Il. 1. a. = BEDEGUAR 2. 1608. b. The soft 
fermenting dough of which bread is made. 
Freq. in the phr. fo set (or lay) the s. 1822. C. 
A stretch of ground of a swampy nature 1856. 
d. techn. Metal in a porous or sponge-like 
form, usu. obtained by reduction without 
fusion 1861. 

III. fig. 1. An immoderate drinker; a soaker 
1590. 2. One who or that which absorbs, 
drains, or sucks up, in a sponge-like manner 
1608. b. spec. One who or that which 
appropriates or absorbs material or other 
advantages, wealth, etc.; a person of this 
kind as a source from which something may 
be recovered or extracted 1601. c. An object 
of extortion; a source of profit or peeuniary 
advantage 1025. 3. A sponger 1838. 

1. I will doe any thing Nerrissa ere I will be 
married to a spunge SHAKS. 2. Haml. Iv. ii. 12. 
He is a s. full of knowledge, which you may 
Squeeze at your leisure 1779. c. Thy monarchs.. 
in distress Found thee a goodly s. for Power to 
Tenor any CORES € -bag, -bath, -bed, -fishe 

attrib. as 8.-bag, -bath, -bed, ~ ; 
s.-biscuit, a biscuit of a similar composition to 
sponge-cake; -cloth, (a) a peculiar kind of cloth, 
moist with oil, for cleaning machinery and fire- 
EXER DIEA RU MAT fabric with a 

* » a long, narrow - 
biscuit; -&old, gold as it man after 1 
has been removed in the process of ‘parting’; 
"iron, iron ore rendered light and porous by the 
removal of foreign matter. 7 

Sponge, 8b.* 1693. [f. the vb.] 1. The act 
of living parasitically on others. 2. An act of 
wetting or wiping (off) with or as by means of 
@ sponge 1720, 

Sponge (spon‘3), v. late ME. 
8b. perh. partly after OFr. 
éponger).] I. 1. trans. 


If. SPONGE 


esponger (mod, 
To wipe or rub with 
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& wet sponge for the purpose of Cleaning, p, 
To swab the bore of (a cannon), esp, after = 
discharge. Also absol. 1625. c. To wipe, wet, 
or moisten, with some liquid applied by 
means of a sponge 1800. +2. With up: To 
make spruce, smart, or trim —1626. 3, "To re- 
move with a sponge 1624. 4, To convert (flour 
or dough) into ‘sponge’ 1772. 5. intr. To issue 
kl pes a 1 form; to foam 1790. 

5 ming how her. . gown. . might bi 
and turned Mns. GASKELL, e The! patient, ma 
be..sponged with tepid water 1876. 5. She did 
not even 8. at her mouth 1807. 

II. fig. 1. To rub or wipe out; to efface or 
obliterate 1548. 2. a. To drain or empty; to 
clear out (rare) 1610. tb. To deprive (a per- 
son) of something by sponging; to press (a 
person) for money; to squeeze —1724, 3. To 
get from another in a mean or parasitic 
manner 1676. 4. intr. To live on others in a 
parasitie manner; to obtain assistance or 
maintenance by mean arts 1673. 5. To go 
about in a sneaking or loafing fashion, esp. 
in order to obtain something 1825, 

1. Its gloom saturated the forest rim, and then 
sponged it out of sight 1887. 2. b. Those Hogs hee 
must feed, till they spunge him of all his substance 
1631. 3. They spunged up my money while it 
lasted GOLpsM. 4. Humbugs, ready to. .8. upon 
his benevolence 1902. 

Spo'nge-cake. 1808. [SPONGE Sb. ] A very 
light sweet cake made with flour, milk, eggs, 
and sugar. 

Spongelet (spp-n*slét) 1835. 
sb." + -LET.] 1, Hol. = SPONGIOLE, 
small sponge 1887, 

Spongeous (spv-nd3əs), a. late ME. [- L. 
spongeosus, f. spongea SPONGE sb.'; see 
-EOUS.] 1. Of the nature or character of a 
sponge; porous, spongy. 2. Characterized by 
porousness or sponginess 1600, 

Sponger (sp»-ndsoa). 1077. (t. SPONGE v. 
or 8b. + ni.] 1. One who lives meanly at 
another's expense; a parasite. 2. One who 
uses a sponge, esp. in order to cleanse the bore 
ofa cannon 1828. 3. A gatherer of, a diver or 
fisher for, sponges 1880, 

Spongi- (spv:ndsi), comb. form, after L. 
types, of SPONGE sb., as in Spo-ngiculture, 
Spongi-ferous a., Spo:ngiform a. 

pongin (spy-ndsin). 1868. lirreg. f. 
SPONGE sb. + INI. KERATOSE 8b. 
). 1610. [f. SPONGY 
a. + -NESS.] 1. Spongy or porous character, 
nature, or quality. 2. Path. The characteristic 
soft fungous condition of the gums in scurvy 
1873. 

Sponging (sp»ndgip), vbl. sb. 1575. If. 
SPONGE v. or sb.! + -1NG'.] 1. The action of 
SPONGE v. 2. The practice or occupation of 
gathering sponges 1868. A 

Spo'nging-house. 1700. [f. prec.) 
house kept by a bailiff or sheriff’s officer, 
formerly in regular use as a place of pre- 
liminary confinement for debtors. t 

His creditors. .become more pressing, and at lasi 
he gets into a s. 1874. Gi 

Spongio- (spo-nd3io), comb. form, on el 
analogies, of Gr. ozoyyd, L. spongia SPONG 
sb.', as in Spongio-logist (o-lódsist), · og 
= SPONGOLOGIST, -LOGY. p. 188. 

Spongiole (sp»-nds-, spo-ndgio"l. 1832. 
[= Fr. Dm iole (De Candolle) — L. spongiola 
asparagus-root, rose-gall, dim. of A 
SPONGE sb.'] Bol. The tender extremity of 0 
radicle of a plant, characterized by 1008 
sponge-like cellular tissue. - D 

Spongiopiline (sp»:ndsiopoi-loin, -in). 410 
-ene, -in. 1851. f. SPONGIO- + Gr. 7 
+ -INE'.] Med. Wool or cloth felted toge! 15 
with small pieces of sponge and having PA 
impermeable back, used as a substitute fo 
poultice when moistened with hot water. n 

Spongiose (spp-ndgiows), a. 1755. mu 
spongiosus, f. spongia SPONGE Sb. ; see -08E « 
Of a spongy texture; porous. 

Spongious (spv-ndziəs), a. Now rare. 
ME. I- L. spongiosus; see prec., -0U8.] per 
the nature of a sponge; spongy. 2. Of or 
taining to a sponge 1840. E 

1. The s. bones of the upper jaw 1778. 7 

Spongo- (spe-ngo, sponge). — Gr. eme 
comb. form of czóyyos sponge, as in Spo 
blast, one of the pear-shaped cells Mor 
secrete the hyaline lamelle in spo 


lt. SPONGE 
2. A 


late 
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Spon£o"logist, an authority on sponges. 
Spongo'logy, the science or knowledge of 


sponges. 

Spongoid (spe-ngoid), a. Also spungoid. 
1808. [f. Gr. ondyyos SPONGE sb.! + -OID.] 1. 
S. inflammation, a kind of soft cancer or 
morbid growth. 2. Having the form or 
structure of a sponge 1833. 3. Like that of a 
sponge 1847. 

Spongy (spr-ndsi),a. 1539. Uf. SPONGE sb.* 
+ I.] 1. Having a soft elastic or porous 
texture resembling that of a sponge; deficient 
in solidity or firmness, so as to be readily 
compressible. 2. Of hard substances: Having 
an open porous structure resembling that of a 
sponge 1591. 3. Resembling a sponge in re- 
spect of moisture or capacity for containing 
moisture; absorbent 1598. 4. fig. Of diction or 
style: Deficient in substance or solidity 1603. 
5. Of texture or other qualities: Resembling 
that of a sponge 1611. 6. Resembling that 
pressed from a sponge 1605. 

1. The ground. being very spungy in wet 
weather 1677. The muscular, s. flesh of the tongue 
GonpsM. Spungy rushes hide the plashy green 
CRABBE. 2. A Splent is a spungy. harde grissell or 
pone, growing fast on the inside of the shin-bone 
of a Horse 1607. This Ice becometh. .spungy by 
the dashing of the Sea 1694. 3. The spungy 
South SHAKS. There is no Lady. . More spüngie, to 
sucke in the sense of Feare SHAKS, 4. To set a 
petty Gloss upon a spungy Conjecture 1665. 5. 
The soil may be of a spungy nature 1765. 6. 
With a s. moisture diffused through the 
atmosphere HAWTHORNE. 

Sponsal (spo-nsàl), a. 1656. I- L. sponsalis, 
f. sponsus, -a spouse; see -AL'.] Of or per- 
taining to marriage; spousal; wedded. 

Sponsible (spo-nsib'l), a. Now dial. 1721. 
[Aphetio f. RESPONSIBLE d.] Responsible, re- 
liable. Hence +Sponsibivlity (rare). 

Sponsion (spo-nfon). 1632. [~ L. sponsio, 
In-, f. spons-, pa. ppl. stem of spondere 
promise solemnly; see -I0N.] 1. A solemn or 
formal engagement, promise, or pledge, freq. 
one entered into or made on behalf of another 
person 1677. b. International Law. An en- 
gagement made on behalf of the supreme 
authority by a person not having a com- 
mission to make such engagement 1776. 2. 
Rom. Law. An engagement to pay a certain 
sum to the other party in a suit, in the event 
of not proving one’s case 1632. Hence 
+Spo-nsional a. entering into an engagement 
or pledge. 

Sponson (spo-nson), sb. 1835. [Formerly 
also sponsing; of unkn. origin.] 1. Naut. One 
or other of the triangular platforms before 
and abaft the paddle-boxes of a steamer. 2. 
A gun platform standing out from the side of 
a vessel 1862. Hence Spo'nson v. trans. to 
support, or set out, on a 8. 

Sponsor (spo-nsóa), sb. 1651. L- L. sponsor, 
f. spons- (see SPONSION) + -or -OR 2.] 1. Eccl. 
One who answers for an infant at baptism; a 
godfather or godmother. 2. One who enters 
into an engagement on behalf of another; a 
surety 1677. 3. A business firm or person who 
pays for a broadcast programme which 
introduces advertisements of a commercial 
product 1931. 

Hence Spo'nsor v. trans. to be surety for, to 
support strongly; also in ref. to sense 3 above. 


Sponsorship, the state of being a s.; the office 
of a 8. 


Sponso. rial, sb. and a. 1797. [f. prec.; see 
"ORIAL.] A. sb. A baptismal sponsor 1836. B. 
adj. Of or pertaining to a sponsor 1797. 

Spontaneity (spontüni-iti) 1051. [f. next 
+ Av.] 1. Spontaneous, or voluntary and 
unconstrained, action on the part of persons; 
the fact of possessing this character or 
quality. 2. Spontaneous or yoluntary action 
or movement on the part of animals (or 
Plants); activity of physical organs in the 
absence of any obvious external stimulus 
1721. 3. The fact or quality in things of being 
Spontaneous in respect of production, 
occurrence, etc. 1751. b. The fact or quality 
of coming without deep thought or pre- 
meditation 1826, 

1. Actions performed without the s. of the agent, 
are automatic 1804. 3. b. Poets who, delighted 
with the s. of their ideas, never reject any that 
arise 1839, 

Spontaneous (spgnté!-nias), a. 1656. f. 
late L. spontaneus, f. L. (sua) sponte of (one’s) 
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own accord, abl. of *spons; see -OUS.] 1. 
Arising, proceeding, or acting entirely from. 
natural impulse, without any external 
stimulus or constraint; voluntary. 2. Of 
motion: Arising purely from or entirely 
determined by the internal operative or 
directive forces of the organism 1659. 3. Of 
natural processes: Having a self-contained 
cause or origin 1604. 4. a. S. generation, the 
development of living organisms without the 
agency of pre-existing living matter, usually 
considered as resulting from changes taking 
place in some inorganic substance 1656. b. 
S. combustion, the fact of taking fire or 
burning away, through conditions produced 
within the substance itself; spec. the alleged 
occurrence of this fact in persons addicted to 
the excessive use of alcohol 1705. 5. Growing 
or produced naturally without cultivation or 
labour 1605. b. Produced, developed, or 
coming into existence by natural processes 
[s changes 1732. 6. Quasi-adv. Spontaneously 
67. 

1. That all voluntary actions, . . are called also s. 
and said to be done by a man's own accord 
HOBBES. 2. Vegetables. have in some instances 
8., though we know not that they have voluntary, 
motion 1807. 3. Regions of s. fertility JOHNSON. 
4. a. The idea of a s. generation of organic bodies 
is now exploded 1857. The first and simplest 
plants had no ancestors; they arose by s. genera- 
tion 1882. b. The s. combustion..of masses of 
tow, cotton, or rags saturated with oil 1863. 5. 
When men lived on the s. fruits of the earth 1839. 
6. Chariots wing'd..now came forth S. MILT. 
Hence Sponta-neous-ly adv., -ness. 

Spontoon (spontü-n) Now Hist. 1708. 
[— Fr. tsponton (mod. esponton) — It. spuntone, 
f. spuntare blunt, f. s- Ex- + punto POINT sb. ; 
see -00N.] A species of half-pike or halberd 
carried by infantry officers in the 18th c. 

Spoof (spūf), sb. slang. 1889. [Invented by 
Arthur Roberts (1852—1933), comedian.] 1. A 
game of a hoaxing and nonsensical character. 
Also, a round game of cards in which certain 
cards when occurring together are termed 
‘spoof’. 2. Hoax, humbug; an instance of 
this 1807. 3. aítrib. Hoaxing, humbugging 
1895. Hence Spoof v. trans. to hoax or hum- 
bug. Spoo-fer. Spoo-fery. 

Spook (spūk). 1801. E Du. spook = (M)LG. 
spok (whence G. spuk), of unkn. origin.] A 
spectre, ghost. Hence Spoo-kish a. 

Spool (spa), sb. ME. [Aphetic — OFr. 
espole (mod. époule), or — its source, MLG. 
spóle = MDu. spoele (Du. spoel), OHG. 
spuolo, -a (G. spule); WGme., of unkn. origin. ] 
1. A small cylindrical piece of wood or other 
material on which thread is wound as it is 
spun, esp. for use in weaving; a bobbin. b. A 
reel 1852. c. Any cylinder on which cord, 
wire, tape, etc., is wound for convenience or 
for a special purpose 1864. 2. A mesh-pin 


used in net-making 1838. 3. attrib., as 8.- 
stand, -ticket, -wheel 1538. 
Spool (spil), v. rare. 1003. [f. prec.] a 


inir. To wind spools. b. trans. To wind 
(thread) on spools. So Spoo-ler, one engaged 
in winding thread on spools 1554. 
jSpoom, v. 1620. [Expressive alt. of 
Spoon v. J intr, To run before the sea, wind, 
eto.; to send. pa: E ae 
tue spooms before a 

E A carin Wishes help to all the sail 
RYDEN. Hence Spoo-ming ppl. a. foaming. 
Spoon (spin), sb. [OE. spon MLG. span, 
MDu. spaen, OHG. span (G. span shaving), 
ON. spónn, spánn. Sense 2 is specifically 
Scand. (Norw. and Icel.).) tl. A thin piece 
of wood; a chip, splinter, or shiver 1513. 2. 
‘A utensil consisting essentially of a straight 
handle with an enlarged and hollowed end- 
piece (the bowl), used for conveying soft or 
liquid food to the mouth, or employed in the 
culinary preparation or other handling of 
this (often distinguished as dessert, sugar-, 
tea-s.) ME. 3. An implement of the form 
described above, or something similar to this, 
used: a. As a surgical instrument. late ME. 
b. In melting, heating, or assaying sub- 
stances 1490. c. A wooden golf-club having 
a slightly concave head 1808. d. A kind ot 
artificial bait having. the form of the bowl of 
a spoon, used in spinning or trolling 1851. 4. 
The student last in each class in the list of 
mathematical honours at Cambridge; spec. 


SPOOR 


the ‘wooden spoon’ (see WOODEN d.) 1824. 5. 
slang or collog. A shallow, simple, or foolish 
person; a simpleton, ninny, goose 1799. 

2. A spone of golde, full of hony swete SKELTON. 
Phrases. He should have a long 8. that sups with the 
Devil. To be born with a silver 8. in one’s mouth, 
to be born in affluence or under lucky auspices. 
To make a 8. or spoil a horn, to make a determined 
effort to achieve something, whether ending in 
success or failure (orig. Se.). tS. of the brisket, the 
hollow at the lower end of the breast-bone. 5. 
Phr. To be ROO: with or on (slang), to be senti- 
mentally in love with (a girl). 

Comb.: s.-bait, -hook, = sense 3 d; -wood, 
Kalmia latifolia, the Mountain Laurel of America. 

Spoon, b. Obs. exc. arch. 1570. [Of unkn. 
origin] Naut. 1, intr. In sailing, to run 
before the wind or sea; to seud. 2. To move 
rapidly on or wpon another vessel 1608. 

1. He went spooning away large with the wind 
for one of the islands DE FOE. 

Spoon (spün), v. 1715. f. Spoon sb.) I. 1. 
trans. To lift or transfer by means of a spoon. 
2. In games: a. Croquet. To push (a ball) 
without an audible knock 1805. b. Cricket. 
To hit or lift (the ball) up in the air with a 
soft or weak stroke 1879. c. Golf. To hit (a 
ball) in putting so as to lift it 1896. 3. intr. To 
lie close together, fit into each other like 
spoons 1887. 4. trans. To hollow out, make 
concave, after the fashion of a spoon 1897. 

1. fig. A pewter age, An age of scum, spooned 
off the richer past E. B. BROWNING. 

II. 1. intr. To make love, esp. in a senti- 
mental or silly fashion. collog. 1831. 2. trans, 
To court or pay addresses to (a person), esp. 
in a sentimental manner 1877. 

Spoonbill (spi-nbil) 1678. [f. SPOON sb. + 
BILL sb.*, after Du. lepelaar, f. lepel spoon.) 
1. One or other of various species of birds be- 
longing to the widely distributed genus 
Platalea, characterized by having a long 
spatulate or spoon-shaped bill; esp. the 
common white species, P. leucorodia. b. pl. 
The genus Platalea 1819. 2. A spatulate or 
spoon-shaped bill 1802. 3. The paddle-fish 
1892. 

Comb.: S. duck, the Scaup-duck; also, the 
Shoveller, Spatula clypeata, So Spoo'n-billed d., 
having a spoon-shaped bill 1668. 

Spoondrift (spü-ndrift). 1769. [f. SPOON v.* 
+ Dmrrr sb.] Spray swept from the tops of 
waves by a violent wind and driven con- 
tinuously along the surface of the sea, Now 
commonly SPINDRIFT. 

Spoonerism (spü-noriz'm). 1900. [f. the 
name of the Rev. W. A. Spooner (1814—1930); 
see -ISM.] An accidental transposition of the 
initial sounds, or other parts, of two or more 
words. 

Spoon-feed (spi-nfid), v. 1015. [f. SPOON 
sb. + FEED v.] trans. To feed with a spoon. 
Chiefly fig., esp. in pa. pple. Spoo'n-fed, fed 
with a spoon like a child or an invalid; 
artificially nourished or supported; en- 
couraged by doles or the like. 

Spoonful (spi-nful). ME. If. SPOON sb. + 
-¥UL.] As much as fills a spoon; such a 
quantity as can be lifted in a spoon. b. 
transf. A very small quantity or number 1531. 
1290 this mixture by spoonfuls into a crucible 

Spoo:n-meat. 1555. [f. Spoon sb. + MEAT 
sb.] Soft or liquid food to be taken with a 
spoon, esp. by infants or invalids. Also with 
a and pl. 

‘A fortnight's s. reduced me to inanity 1884. 

+Spoo-nwort. 1578. ff. SPOON sb., after 
the L. name or Du. lepelblad.] The common 
scurvy-grass, Cochlearia officinalis 1700. 

Spoony (spi-ni), sb. Also spooney. 1795. 
[f. SPOON sb. 5 + v.] 1. A simple, silly, or 
foolish person; a noodle. 2. One who spoons 
or is foolishly amorous 1857. 

1. What the deuce can she find in that spooney ? 
‘THACKERAY. 

Spoony (spi-ni), a. Also spooney. 1812. 
[f. as prec. + -Y'.] 1. a. Of persons, etc.: 
Foolish, soft, silly. b. Of things: Charac- 
terized by foolishness or silliness 1843. 2 
Sentimentally or foolishly amorous 1836. b. 
Expressive of sentimental fondness 1882. 

1. a. Then you think that Priests are bound to be 
mild and s.? 1876. They are not a bit a spooney 
couple 1882. Hence Spoo-ni-ly adv., ness. 

Spoor (sp), sb. 1823. [- Du. spoor (in 
S. African use), repr. MDu. spo(o)r = OE., 
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OHG., ON. spor (G. spur); rel. to SPEER v.!] 
1. The trace, track, or trail of à person or 
animal, esp. of a wild animal pursued as 
game. b. collect. (without article) 1850. 2. 
The track of a vehicle 1850. 

Spoor (spü?1) v. 1850. If. prec. or - Du. 
&poren.] I. trans. To trace (an animal) by the 
spoor, 2, inir. To follow a spoor or trail 1865. 
Hence Spoo-rer, a tracker. 

Sporadic (spóre-dik), a. 1689. [- med.L. 
Sporadicus — Gr. emopa&wós, f. onopds, onopad- 
scattered, dispersed, f. base of czopá sowing, 
Seed. Cf. Fr. sporadique.] 1. Path. Of 
diseases: Occurring only here and there; not 
epidemic. 2. Scattered or dispersed in 
respeot of locality or local distribution 1830. 
b. Occasional 1847. c. Of single persons or 
things: Accidental; isolated 1821. 3. Charac- 
terized by occasional or isolated occurrence, 
appearance, or manifestation 1842. 

1. A man who died of s. cholera 1845. 2. b. The 
continuance of s. troubles in Basutoland 1882. 
So Spora-dical a, 1054. Spora-dically adv. 

Sporange (sporm-nd3). 1857. [Anglicized 
f. sporangium, or — Fr. sporange.] Bot. = 
SPORANGIUM, 

Sporangiophore (spore-ndziof6°s). 1875. 
[See next and -PHORE.] Bot. A structure 
bearing sporangia. 

\Sporangium (spore. ndgim). 1821. 
[mod. L., f. Gr. orod SPORE + dyyeiov vessel; 
see -IUM.] Bot. A receptacle containing 
spores; & spore-case or capsule. Hence 
Spora-ngial a. 

pore (spó?ri) 1836. [- mod. L. spora — Gr. 
onopé sowing, seed; see SPORADIO.] I. Bol. One 
of the minute reproductive bodies charac- 
teristic of flowerless plants. 2. Zool. and Biol. 
A very minute germ or organism 1876. 
attrib., as 8.-capsule, -cell, etc.; -case (Bot.), a re- 
ceptacle containing spores; a sporangium. 
poridiiferous (sporidiiféros) a. Also 
Sporidiferous. 1836. [f. comb. form of 
next + -FEROUS.] Bot, Bearing sporidia. 

liSporidium (spori-didm). 1821. [mod. L., 
dim. (after Gr. types) of owopá SPORE.] Bot. 
a. A case or cell containing sporules. b. A 
&porule. 

Sporiferous (spori-féres), a. 1836. [f. 
mod.L. spora SPORE -- -FEROUS.] Bol. Bear- 
ing spores. So Sporifica-tion, the process of 
forming spores. Spori-genous a. producing 
spores. 

Sporo- (spo-ro, sporo-), comb. form of Gr. 
onopé SPORE, employed in many scientific 
terms relating to the spores of plants or 
elementary forms of animal life, as Spo ro- 
blast, -o-genous, a. -o:phorous, a. 

Spo'rocarp [Gr. «apzós fruit] Bot., a fructifica- 
tion conta sporangia; a spore-case. Spo-ro- 
cyst, (a) Zool. a cyst or eee containing spores, 
forming a ptega in the development of Trema- 
todes, etc.; (b) Bot. the no of algals. 
Spo-rophore, (a) a spore-bearing process or 
stalk; (b) the asexual generation of plants. 
Spo-rosac Zool., a simple form of gonophore. 

Sporran (sperün). Also sporan. 1818. [- 
Gael. sporan = Ir. spardn purse, MIr. 
sboran, W. ysbur — L. bursa PURSE.] A pouch 
or large purse made of skin, usu. with the 
hair left on and with ornamental tassels, etc., 
worn by Scottish Highlanders in front of the 
kilt. 


Sport (spöert), sb. 1440. [Aphetio f. 
DrsronT sb.] I. 1. Pleasant pastime; amuse- 
ment; diversion. tb. Amorous dalliance or 
intercourse —1796. c. spec. Pastime afforded 
by the endeavour to take or kill wild animals, 
game, or fish 1653. d. Participation in games 
or exercises, esp. those pursued in the open 
air; such games collectively 1863. 2. Jest, 
boe eden a merriment 1671. 

„Great s. to them was jum] in a sack 1821. 
c. The higher an angler e athe Thames. . the 
more s..he will meet with 1787. 2. Thrice I 
deluded her, and turn’d to s. Her importunity 


Phr, In s., in jest or joke; not seriously. To make 
8.: (a) to provide entertainment or diversion; (5) 
to furnish oneself with, or find, recreation or 
diversion, 

IL 1. A matter affording entertainment; a 
jest or joke 1450. 2. An occupation or pro- 
ceeding of the nature of a pastime or diver- 
sion 1526. b. spec. A game, or particular form 
of pastime, esp. one carried on in the open air 
1528. c. pl. A series of athletic contests 
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engaged in or held at one time and forming a 
spectacleorsocialevent1594. fd. A theatrical 
performance —1593. 13. S. of nature, = 
LUSUS NATURE —1827. b. A plant (or part of a 
plant), animal, etc., which exhibits abnormal 
variation from the parent stock or type in 
some respect, esp. in form or colour; a new 
variety produced in this way 1842. 4. That 
with which one plays or sports; that which 
forms the sport of some thing or person 1667. 
5. One concerned with or interested in sport. 
a. U.S. slang. A gambler 1861. b. = SPORTS- 
MAN 1, 3. 1873. 

1. Especially, it is a S. to see, when a Bold 
Fellow is out of Countenance Bacon. Phr. 70 
make a DUE to make a jest of. 2. Your present 
kindness 


ridge Sports 1892. d. Mids. N. 
4. 4. The s. and prey Of racking whirl- 
winds MILT. 

Comb. with pl.: sports-car, an open low-built 
fast motor car; -coat, -jacket, a loose-fltting 
coat or jacket such as is worn for some games. 

Sport (spo?*it) v. late ME. [Aphetic f. 
DISPORT v.] I. fl. refl. To amuse, recreate 
(oneself); to take one's pleasure. Also transf. 
of things. 1779. 2. intr. To amuse or re- 
create oneself, esp. by active exercise in the 
open air; to take part in some game or play; 
to frolic or gambol. Also transf. and fig. 1483. 
b. To engage in or practise field-sports, etc. ; 
to hunt or shoot for sport or amusement 1812. 
3. To indulge in sport, fun, or ridicule at, over, 
or upon a person or thing 1533. b. To deal 
with in a light or trifling way; to trifle, dally, 
or play with something 1630. 4. ta, Of 
Nature: To produce or develop abnormal or 
irregular forms or growths asif in sport 1769. 
b. Of plants, animals, etc.: To vary ab- 
normally from the parent stock or specific 
type; to exhibit or undergo spontaneous 
mutation 1768. +5. trans. To amuse or divert 
(a person); to provide with sport; to cheer, 
enliven —1763. 6. To pass (time) in sport or 
amusement 1760. 7. To take or cast away in 
or as in sport; to scatter or squander. Now 
rare. 1713. 

2. See the Children s. upon the shore WORDSW. 
The wind sported with her gown HAWTHORNE. b. 
Any fellow who has sported on the estate at 
Bradford Wood 1812. 3. I find there simple 
folke, at whom I maie s. 1533. b. My misery is 
too great to be sported with 1861. 4. b. All 
flowers, as we know, easily s. a little in colour 
1882. 6. Laughing and sporting Life away 1760. 
(E had sported away thirty thousand lives 

II. In slang or colloq. uses, +1. To invest or 
stake (money) in some sport or in a highly 
speculative undertaking; to bet or wager. 
Also, to lay or make (a bet). 1850. b. To 
spend (money) freely or extravagantly and 
with ostentation 1859. 2. To display or 
exhibit, esp. in publie or company. Freq. 
with implication of some degree of parade. 
1712. b. To display on the person; to wear 
1778. c. To set up, go in for, keep, support, 
or use (a carriage, etc.) 1806. 3. To keep 
(one’s door) shut as a sign that one is absent 
or does not wish to be disturbed; now only in 
Univ. slang. fo s. one's oak. Also formerly 
refl. and pass. of a person. 1785. 4. To 
entertain or treat (a person) with food or 
drink by way of compliment or hospitality 
Mo 1828. 

; The chaps will win your money assure as yous. 
it THACKERAY. 2. If a ian. "Sports loose views on 
morals at a decent dinner party,..he is not in- 
vited again FROUDE. b. Sported my Peninsular 
medal this day at the Queen's Levée 1849. c. We 
Mri e TEE iram 

Iways sport ;he ui le TI 
with the other Fellows 1889. IM 

Sporter (spó*atox). 1611. [f. SPORT v. + 
In.] One who is given to or takes part in 
sport of any kind; a gamester; a sportsman 
or sporting man. 

The beast [a horse] was too keen a s. to choose 
121 er way than that which the stag followed 


Sportful (spo*-tfül) a. late ME. [f. SPORT 
8b. + -FUL] 1. Yielding sport; having an 
element of recreation, play, or frolic, b. 
Devised or carried on merely in sport; not 
serious 1601. c. Of movements: Lively, 
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frolicsome 1691. 2. Of persons, their 
etc.: Having an inclination or pee 
engage in sport or play; sportive, playful, 
Also of . ete. 1593. h 
ung fool, bent on s. pursuits ij 
serious CARLYLE. b. Though 't be A 
Combate, Yet in this triall much o; inion dwels 
ES Tho 8. Ken of a trout 1848 

'awn . They who were then s. on 1 
are now serious in the church uen 
Spo'rtful-ly adv., -ness. 
Sporting (spó*atin) vbl. sb. 1480. f. 
Sport v. + -ING'.] The action of the verb; an 
instance or occasion of this. 

attrib. and Comb., as s, celebrity; 8. magazine: 
dog, gun; also, S. box, a small residence for ub 
during the sporting season; -house, a house, 
hotel, or inn frequented by sportsmen; U.. 4 
betting or gambling house; a brothel’ or dis- 
orderly house. 

Sporting (spó*atin), ppl. a. 1000. [f 
SPORT v. -- -ING*.] In the senses of the verb. 
Special collocations: s. chance collog., a chance 
such as is met with or taken in sport; one of an 
uncertain or doubtful nature; so &. offer; s, man, 
now used to denote a sportsman of an inferior 
type or one who is interested in sport from 
patol: mercenary motives, Hence Sporrtingly 


v. 

Sportive (spó*-rtiv), a. 1590. [f. SPORT sb, 
or b. + -IVE.] 1. Inclined to jesting or levity, 
b. Characterized by lightness or levity; not 
serious 1593, 2. Of the nature of or inclined to 
amorous sport or wantonness. arch. 1594. 
3. Disposed to be playful or frolicsome 1687, 
4. Of or pertaining to, marked or charac- 
terized by sport; of the nature of sport or 
amusement; affording or providing diversion 
1705. b. Undertaken, given, etc., in (mere) 
sport 1743. 5. Produced in or as in sport; 
spec. of the nature of a sport or abnormal 
variation; anomalous. Now rare or Obs. 1790. 
b. Of plants, eto.: Liable to vary from the 
true type 1850. 

1. I am not in a sportiue humor now: Tell me, 
and dally not, where is the monie? SHAKS, b. 
Severall select Pieces of s. Wit 1655, 2. Rich. III, 
Ll. 14. 3. A shoal of s. dolphins 1702. 4. b. It 
now not a s. combat, but a war to the death 
MACAULAY. Hence Spo'rtive-ly adv., -ness. 

Spo'rtless, a. 1621. [f SPORT sb. + -LESS.] 
Destitute or devoid of sport; marked by the 
absence of sport. 

Sportsman (spó*-itsmién). 1700. If. SPORT 
8b.] 1. A man who follows, engages in, or 
practises sport; esp. one who hunts or shoots 
wild animals or game for pleasure. 2. U.S.A 
gambler, betting man 1848. 3, transf. One 
who displays the typical good qualities of a 
sportsman 1804. Hence Spo:rtsmanlike a, 
resembling a s.; like that of a s.; consonant 
with the character or conduct of as. Sporrts- 
manship, skill in, or knowledge of, sport; 
conduct characteristic or worthy of a 8. 80 
Spo-rtswo:man. . 

Sporulate (spo-riüle!t), v. 1885. [f. Spe 
+ ril 10 Cans. To convert into spores. 
2. intr. To form spores or sporules 1891. S0 
Sporula · tion, conversion into spores; spore- 
formation 1876. $ 

Sporule (spọ-riul). 1819. [- Fr. sporule ej 
mod.L. sporula (Hedwig); see SPORE, TM 
1. Bot. and Zool. A spore or spore-granule. 
2. fig. A germ 1801. Hence Sporuli-ferous 4. 

Spot (spot), sb: ME. [perh. — MDu. spotte, 
LG. spot, corresp. to ON. spotti small p 
bit (Norw. spott speck, spot, plot of poer 
obscurely rel. to OE. splott spot, plot of lane d 
I. 1. fig. A moral stain, blot, or blemish? 
stigma or disgrace. Also applied to Pd 
2. A small discolouring or disfiguring matte" 
speck or stain ME. 3. In special seno es 
A mark or speck on the eye; also, & Ee 
characterized by this 1639. b. An Ex 
or other disfiguring mark on the 111 80 
ME. c. A dark mark on the face of 5 0 1 
moon, or a planet. (Cf. sun-spot.) 1605. €. 
discoloration produced by various 
upon the leaves or fruit of a plant 185: 2 Pel. 

1. Spottes they are and filthynes TINDALE 1520. 
2:13. This s. of synne god dothe Dire 2. 
Sublimely mild, a Spirit without s. BS 1501. 
The Moone was like a glasse all voyd of Sig 
spots oo Shas: doe. The spota wii 
LJ ol HAKS. 3. c. e 8] 5 r7 
served for determining the period of the rotation 
of Mars 1854. ^ 

II. 1. A small, usu. roundish, m! 


ark of 9 
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different colour from the main surface ME. 
fb. A patch worn on the face; a beauty-spot 
—1735. 2. A variety of domestic pigeon, 
having white plumage with a spot of another 
colour above the beak 1672. b. A spotted 
textile material1798. c. U.S. The red fish or 
red drum 1882, 3. Billiards. a. One or other of 
the marked places on a billard-table, esp. 
the one at the upper end on which the red 
ball is placed. b. ellipt. The spot-ball, or the 
person who plays it; a spot-stroke, or the 
score obtained by this 1844. 

1. Like as the man of Inde maye chaunge his 
skynne, & the cat of the mountayne hir spottes 
COVERDALE Jer. 13:23. Phr. To knock (the) spots off 
or out of, to beat thoroughly (orig. U.S.). 

III. 1. A small piece, amount, or quantity; 
a particle, a drop. Usu. with of. late ME. tb. 
A piece of work —1821. c. A drop of liquor; 
hence, a small amount of. slang or collog. 
1885. 2. A particular place or locality of 
limited extent. late ME. b. A small space or 
extent of ground, ete. 1440, 3, A particular 
small area, part, or definite point in any 
surface or body 1827. 4. Comm. a. ellipt. as 
adv. At immediate cash rates; for cash pay- 
ment 1884. b. pl. and collect. sing. Goods at 
immediate cash rates 1890. 

1. A few spots of rain 1881, 2. The most pleasant 
s. in Italy EVELYN. Phr. On (or upon) the s.: a. 
Without having time to move from the place; 
straightway, at once. b. At the very place in 
question. c. Doing exactly what is necessary. d. 
In a position prearranged for one's assassination 
U.S. slang. Off the 8., inexact, irrelevant. 
Lab'ring well his little S. of Ground DRYDEN. 
Soft, sore, tender 8., a point on which one is 
touchy or easily affected; Mr. Ambrose touched a 
very tender s. in Camilla's heart 1887. 4. 
Linseed oil. 8 . . 18s. 74d. 1884. 

attrib. an nd., as 8.-break, -stroke; 8. cash, 
price, sale; s.-barred a. Billiards, (a game) in 
which only one winning hazard is allowed to be 
made in the top pockets; -lens, a lens m the 
central portion obstructed by a 8. s. light, a licht 
that is or can be played upon a particular s.; also 
as vb., to direct a spot light upon; s. pigeon = 
sense IT. 2. 

Spot (spot), v. late ME. [f. prec.] I. 1. 

trans. 'To stain, sully, or tarnish, in respect of 
moral character or qualities. tb. To asperse 
or vilify -1718. 2. To mark with spots; to 
Stain in spots 1440. 3. intr. To be liable to 
spots; to become spotted 1879. 
1. Who might be spotted merely with the errors 
introduced by Luther 1855. 2. It spotteth and 
staineth the linnen so mightily, as that such 
staines will neuer be got out 1600. 

II. 1. Hans. To mark, cover, or decorate 
with spots 1591. tb. To ornament (the face) 
with a patch or patches -1711. c. U.S. To 
mark (a tree) by cutting out a piece of the 
bark 1792. 2. To form or appear as spots upon 
(a surface); to stud 1801. 3. Billiards. To 
place (a ball) on some particular spot 1844. 
4. impers. of rain falling in scattered drops 
1849. 

2. Many ships spotting the dark blue deep 
SHELLEY. 

III. 1. Cant. To mark or note as a criminal 
or suspected person 1718. 2. collog. a. To 
single out, beforehand (the winner in a race) 
1857. b. To catch sight of; to recognize or 
detect; to mark or note the position of 1860. 

1. At length he became ‘spotted’. The police got 
to know him, 1851. 2. a. I spotted a few winners 
1888. b. spec. (Mil.) To locate (the fall of a shot or 
an enemy position) 1914. 

Spotless (spo-tlés), a. late ME. [f. SPOT 
Sb. + -LESS.] 1. Free from spot or stain; of a 
pure or uniform colour. 2. fig. Immaculate, 
pure 1577, 

1. Vntrodden snow is not so s. 1606. 2. How 
have ye..banisht from mans life. .Simplicitie 
eus, innocence Mint. Hence Sportless-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Spotted (spo-téd), a. and ppl. a. ME. [f. 
SPOT sb. and v. + -Ep.] 1. Marked or 
decorated with spots. b. Mining. Having the 
ore irregularly distributed through the 
workings 1874. 2, Disfigured or stained with 
spots 1532. b. fig. Morally stained or 
blemished 1522. c. Marked, suspected 1864. 

l. S. Dick (colloq.), a boiled pudding with 
currants in it; plum-duff. S. dog, (a) a white dog 
with black spots; (b) = s. Dick. S, fever, a fever 
characterized by the appearance of spots on the 
skin; now spec. epidemic cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis, and typhus or petechial fever. So s. death, 
pestilence, sickness. Often in specific names of 
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animals and plants. b. The ground is s. and very 
rich in places 1874. Hence Spo-ttedness, s. 
quality or state. 

Spotter (spg-tez). 1611. [f. SPOT v. or sb. + 
AR.. ] 1. One who makes spots. 2. U.S. A spy 
or detective, esp. one employed by a com- 
pany to keep watch on employees, or one 
who watches for infringements of the 
prohibition-laws 1878. 3. In target practice, 
one who notes the point where a shot 
strikes; one who ‘spots’ the position of a 
naval or military unit, ete, 1893. 4. An 
1511 detailed to locate enemy positions 

Spotty (spe-ti), a. ME. If. Spor sb. + -Y'.] 
1. Full of, marked with, spots; spotted. 2. 
Patchy; lacking in uniformity or harmony 
1812. 3. Occurring in spots; characterized by 
such occurrence 1821. Sportti-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Spou-sage. Obs. exc. arch. ME. [Aphetic 
f. AFr. esposage, OFr. espousage (cf. Es- 
POUSAGE), f. espo(u)ser SPOUSE v.] I. Wedlock. 
2. = next 2. ME. 

Spousal (spau-zal), sb. ME. [Aphetic f. 
OFr. espo(u)saille (freq. in pl.); see ESPOUSAL.] 
fl. The condition of being espoused or 
married; the married state; wedlock —1021. 
2. The action of espousing or marrying; the 
celebration of a marriage or betrothal; an 
instance or occasion of this. Freq. in pl. 
Now arch. ME. 

2. My hoped day of spousall shone SPENSER. 
m the morrow the Church blessed the spousals 

Spousal (spauzül) a. 1513. [attrib. use 
of prec.] 1. Of, pertaining or relating to, 
espousal or marriage; nuptial, matrimonial. 
2. Of a hymn, poem, etc.: Celebrating or 
commemorating an espousal or marriage 
1596. 

1. There shall we Consummate our Spousall rites 
SHAKS. So Spou:sally adv, 1501. 

Spouse (spauz) sb. [Early ME. spüs(e 
— OFr. spus, spous masc., spuse, spouse fem., 
aphetie vars. of espous, espouse (mod. époux, 
épouse) := L. sponsus bridegroom, sponsa 
bride, subst. uses of masc. and fem. pa. pple. 
of spondére betroth.] 1. A married woman in 
relation to her husband; a wife; ta bride. 
2. A married man in relation to his wife; a 
husband; ta bridegroom ME. 3. fig. In 
religious use: a. Applied to the Church, or to 
a woman who has taken religious vows, in 
relation to God or Christ ME. b. Applied to 
God or Christ in relation to the Church (or its 
members), or to women of religion ME. 

1. So qualified, as may beseeme The 8, of any 
noble Gentleman SHAKS. 2. The lady thus 
address'd her s. COWPER. 3. a. Their. religious 
sister..a moste chaste s. of Christ 1610. The 
Church, the holy s. of God 1827, Hence {Spous- 
ess. 

Spouse (spauz) v. Obs. exc. arch. ME. 
{Aphetic — OFr. espus-, espo(u)ser; see 
Espobsk v.] fl. trans. To join in marriage or 
wedlock. Chiefly in pass. 1607. 2. To give in 
marriage; to promote or procure the marriage 
of; to marry (esp. a woman to a man) ME. 
3. To take (a woman) as a wife; to marry, 
wed ME. 

1. It was not lawfull for a Christian woman and 
virgin to be maried, or spoused to a paynime 
1565. 2. I haue spoused you to one husband 1565. 
3. To Faerie land; Where he her spous'd, and 
made his ioyous bride SPENSER. 

+Spou:se-breach, ME. [f. SPOUSE sb. + 
BREACH sb.] Adultery 1637. 

Spousehood (spau-zhud). Now arch. ME. 
[f. SPOUSE sb. + -Hoop.] The married state; 
matrimony; wedlock. 

Spouseless (spau-zlés), a. 1400. k. 
SPOUSE sb. + -LESS.] 1. Of a person: Having 
no spouse; bereaved or deprived of a spouse. 
2. Characterized by the absence of a spouse 
1812. 

Spout (spaut) sb. late ME. [corresp. to 
Flem. spuyte, Du. spuit, but prob. immed. f. 
Spout v.] I. 1. A pipe by which rain-water is 
carried off or discharged from a roof. b. A 
pipe or similar conduit through which water 
or other liquid flows and is discharged. late 
ME. tc. = SPOUT-HOLE 1. 1774. d. Mining. 
‘A short passage connecting an air-head with 
a gate-road 1839. 2. A tubular or lip-like 
addition to, or projection from, a vessel to 
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facilitate the pouring out of liquid from it 
1444. 3. A contrivance having the form of a 
trough or box with open ends by which 
flour, grain, coals, ete., are discharged from 
or conveyed to a receptacle; a shoot 1557. 
4. A lift formerly in use in pawnbrokers’ 
Shops, up which the articles pawned were 
taken for storage, Also transf., a pawnshop. 


1837. 

1. A S.. .from the Roof down to the Ground, to 
carry off. ie Water 1823. b. She dreampt. .she 
saw my Statue, Which like a Fountaine with an 


hundred spouts Did run pure blood SHAKS. 4. 
Phr. To put (or shove) up the 8., to pawn. Up the 8. 
Pawned, pledged; also fig., in a hopeless condition. 

II. 1. A waterspout 1555. b. A heavy down- 
pour (of rain). Now rare. 1648. 2. A discharge 
of water or other liquid, in some quantity and. 
with some degree of force, from the mouth of 
a pipe or similar orifice 1500. b. Agric. A 
spring of water forcing its way up through 
the soil 1791. c. The column of spray thrown 
into the air by a whale in the act of respira- 
tion 1650. 3. An outpour or rush of water 
falling from a higher to a lower level, esp. in a 
detached stream; a waterfall or cascade of 
this kind 1700. b. A similar fall of earth or 
rock 1883. 

1. The dreadfull s., Which Shipmen doe the 
Hurricano call SHAKS. 2. c. Its s...flashes up 
from the ocean just like smoke 1850. 

Comb.: s.-fish, a mollusc which spouts or 
squirts out water, esp. a razor-fish; -shell Zool. 
any shell of the genus Aporrhais or family 
Aporrhaide; -whale, a spouting whale. Hence 
Spourtless a. deprived of a s., having no s. 
Sport a. given to spouting or discharging water. 

pout (spaut), v. ME. [- MDu. spouten 
(Du. spuiten), f. imit. base *spit-, repr. also 
in ON. spýta spit.) I. intr. 1. To discharge a 
liquid or other substance in a copious jet or 
stream; to gush with water, blood, etc. b. 
spec. Of a whale: To throw up spray in the 
act of respiration; to blow 1796. 2. Of 
liquids: To issue with some force and in 
some quantity from a narrow orifice; to 
spurt copiously. Also with out or wp. 1500. 
3. fig. To engage in declamation or recitation; 
to make a speech or speeches, esp. at great 
length or without much matter 1756. 

2. A ribbon of white surf, which spouts up in 
pillars of foam 1885. 3. The far-sounding Street- 
orators cease, or s. milder CARLYLE, 

II. trans. 1. To discharge, cast out, or pour 
forth (water, etc.) in a stream of some force or 
volume. Also with out or up. ME. 2. To wet 
or drench by a stream of liquid 1575. 3. To 
utter readily or volubly; to talk (a language); 
to declaim or recite 1594. 4. [f. SPOUT sb.] 
To pawn. slang. 1811. 5. To fit or furnish with 
spouts 1853. 

1. Who kepte Ionas in the fisshes mawe Til he 
was spouted vp at Nynyuee? CHAUCER. The 
Parish Engine spouts excessive Streams To 
RES the Blaze 1739. 3. Pray s. some French 

EAUM. & FL. I heard Macaulay s. the first 
chapter of Isaiah RUSKIN. 4. The dons are going 
to s. the college plate HUGHES. 

Spouter (spau-to1) 1700. [f. SPOUT v. + 
-ERì] 1. A spouting whale 1830. b. A 
whaling-vessel 1840. 2. fa. A reciter or 
amateur actor —1809. b. A fluent or voluble 
declaimer or speaker 1782. 3. A spouting oil- 
well 1886. 

Spou-t-hole. 1094. [f. Spour v.] 1. The 
blow-hole or spiracle of a whale or other 
cetacean. 2. A natural opening in rocks 
through which the sea spouts 1849. 

Sprack (spræk), a. Chiefly dial. 
[var. of SPRAG d.] Brisk, active; 
smart; in good health and spirits. 

Sprag (spreeg), sb. 1706. [Of unkn, origin.) 
fl. A lively young fellow. 2. a. A young 
salmon 1790. b. A young cod 1875. 

Sprag, sb. 1841. [Of unkn. origin.) 1. 
Mining. A prop used to support the coal or 
roof during the working of à seam. 2. A 
stout piece of wood used to check the 
revolution of a wheel (or roller), usually by 
inserting it between two of the spokes 1878; 
also, in an early motor vehicle, a device for 
preventing it from running downhill on a 
steep incline 1902. 

Sprag, a. rare. 1598. [Of unkn. origin.] 
Smart, clever. (Only in Shaks. and imi- 
tators.) 

M. Pag. He is a better scholler then I thought he 


1747. 
alert, 
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Mon du He is a good sprag-memory. Merry W. 
Iv. i. 84. 

Sprag, v. 1841. [f. SPRAG sb.*] 1. trans. To 
prop up or sustain (esp. coal in a mine) with a 
Sprag or sprags. 2. To check or stop (a 
wheel) by inserting a sprag 1878. 

Sprain (spré'n), sb. 1601. [prob. f. SPRAIN 
v.] 1. A severe wrench or twist of the liga- 
ments or muscles of a joint, causing pain and 
swelling of the part. 2. Without article: The 
condition of being sprained 1805. 

2. The analogy of common s. to gout 1805. 

Sprain (sprén), v. 1622. [Of unkn. origin.] 
trans. To wrench or twist (a part of the body) 
80 as to cause pain or difficulty in moving. 

He would see my leg. It was sprained sore, and 
swelled at the ankle. READE. 

Spraints, sb. pl. late ME. [- OFr. 
espreintes (mod. épreintes), subst. use of fem. 
pa. pple. of espraindre squeeze out, for 
earlier *espriembre :- Rom. *expremere, for 
L. exprimere EXPRESS.) The excrement of the 
otter. 

Sprat (spret), sb. 1597. [Later var. of 
tsprot, OE. sprot = MLG., (M)Du. sprot 
(whence G. sprotte), of unkn. origin. For the 
vocalism cf. STRAP sb.] 1. A small sea-fish, 
Clupea sprattus, common on the Atlantic 
coasts of Europe. b. collect. Fish of this 
species 1611. 2. One or other of various small 
fishes, usually one resembling a sprat 1603. 
3. fig. a. Applied to persons, usually as a 
term of contempt 1601. b. In phrases 
denoting the venturing of a small expendi- 
ture in the hope of a large gain 1810. 4. 
slang. A sixpence 1839. 

3. a. When his Sine and he is parted, tell me 
what as. you shall finde him SHAKS.. b. Give a S. 
to catch a Mackarel 1864, 


sprats. 

Spra-t-ba:rley. 1523. [perh. f. SPRAT sb.] 
A species of barley, Hordeum zeocriton, with 
short broad ears and long awns. 

Sprawl (sproh, sb. 1710. Lt. SPRAWL v.] 
1. The, or an, act of sprawling; an awkward 
or clumsy spreading out of the limbs. b. A 
straggling array or display of something 1827. 

, dial. and U.S, Activity, energy, go 1888. 

1. To the iron porch they glide, Where lay the 
Porter, in uneasy s. KEATS. 

Sprawl (sprol), v. (OE. spreawlian, formed 
with expressive initial group spr- (cf. the 
foll. words); for the element -awl cf. crawl. 
Obscurely rel. to similar NFris. spraweli, Da. 
sprelle, sprælle kick or splash about, Sw. 
dial. spral(l)a, Norw. dial. sprala struggle.] 
1. intr. To move the limbs in a convulsive 
effort or struggle; to toss about or spread 
oneself out; later, to be stretched out on the 
ground, etc. in an ungainly or awkward 
manner, b. To crawl from one place to 
another in a struggling or ungraceful 
manner. Also fig., to proceed, issue. 1582, 2. 
Of things: To spread out, extend, climb, etc., 
in a straggling fashion 1745. 3. (rans. To 
spread or stretch out (something) in a wide or 
straggling manner. Usu. with ouf. 1541. 

1. Before the child can crawl, He learns to kick, . 
and s. PRIOR. 2. His long mis-shapen legs 
sprawling abroad Scorr, Is it not a sweet name? 
It sprawls over half the paper. THACKERAY. 
Hence Spraw‘ler, one who or that which 
sprawls. raw-ling ppl. a. Spraw'ly a. of a 
sprawling character; straggly. 

Spray (spré), 8b. ME. [Earlier in Devon 
place-name Spreyton, in Domesday Book 
Espreitone, Spreitone ‘farm in brushwood 
country’. The ult. origin of OR. sr and 
synon. sprecis unknown.) 1. collect. Small or 
slender twigs of trees or shrubs, either as still 
growing or as cut off and used for fuel, ete. ; 
fine brushwood. Also with the (or tthat). 2. A 
slender shoot or twig. late ME. b. pl. Hazel, 
birch, or other twigs used in thatching 1520. 
C. A graceful shoot or twig of some flowering 
or fine-foliaged plant or tree, used for 
decoration or ornament; an artificial imita- 
tion of this 1862. 3, A metal casting re- 
sembling a set of twigs 1831, 

1. Majestic trees. with spreading tortuous 
branches and s. 1852. 2. No more the birds 
shall..hearken from the sprays POPE. c. He 
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would never meet me without some s. of roses, or 

some boughs of lemon 1873. s 
attrib.: S. drain, a drain formed by burying the 

branches of trees under the earth. 

Spray (spré'), sb.: tAlso spry(e. 1621. 
[orig. spry, and so commonly XVI-XVII; 
immed. source unkn.; formally corresp. to 
MDu. vb. spra(e)yen (whence occas. Eng. 
tspray sprinkle Xv) = MHG. sprejen, 
spræwen.] I. Water blown from or thrown up 
by the waves of the sea in the form of a fine 
Shower or mist. b. Water or other liquid 
dispersed by impact, etc., in fine mist-like 
particles 1750. 2. A jet of medicated vapour 
or the like, used esp. as a disinfectant or a 
deodorizer 1875. b. An instrument used for 
applying such a jet 1881. 

1. In great storms the s. of the sea has been 
carried more than 50 miles from the shore 1813. 

Spray (spre), v. 1829. [f. SPRAY sb.'] 1. 
trans. To diffuse or send in the form of spray; 
to scatter in minute drops. 2. To sprinkle 
with or as with spray; to wet with fine 
particles of water or other liquid, esp. by 
means of a special apparatus 1861. 3. absol. 
To scatter or throw up spray 1891. 

1. Where the nich'd snow-bed sprays down Its 
powdery fall M. ARNOLD. 

Sprayer (spré!-o1). 1891. [f. prec. + ERA. 
One who or that which sprays; esp. a 
machine for diffusing insecticides over plants 
and trees, 

Spread (spred), sb. 1626. [f. the verb.] I. 
1, The act of spreading in space; degree or 
extent of this. b. With the: The extent, ex- 
panse, or superficial area of something 1691. 
C. Capacity for spreading 1772. d. Increased 
girth of the body 1930. e. The difference be- 
tween two rates or prices 1919. 2, With a: An 
expanse or stretch of something 1712. b. 
Naut. A display of sails 1849. 3. The fact of 
being spread abroad, diffused, or made 
known; diffusion, dispersion 1675. 4. U.S. 
Stock Exchange. = STRADDLE sb. 2. 1911, 

1. No Flower hath that kinde of S. that the 
Woodbine hath Bacon. b. Under the immense s. 
of the starry heavens STEVENSON, 2. I have got a 
fine S. of improveable Lands ADDISON. b. A.. 
ship. carrying a large s. of canvas 1889. 3. The 
Eg eee -had a wonderful s. among the people 


II. 1. collog. A banquet, feast, meal 1822. 
2. A bed-cover, coverlet. orig. U.S. 1852. 

Spread (spred), v. Pa. t. and pple. spread 
(spred). [OE. -spr@dan = OS. to|spreidan, 
MLG., MDu. spréden (Du. spreiden, Spreien), 
OHG. spreitan (G. spreiten) — WGmce. 
*spraidjan, causative of *spridan, repr. by 
OHG. spritan be extended, with no certain 
cognates.) I. trans. 1. To stretch or draw out 
(a cloth, etc.) so as to display more or less 
fully; to open out or lay out so as to cover or 
occupy some space ME. b. spec. To expand, 
unfurl, or set (sails) ME. c. To display in 
wide extension 1600. d. To flatten out; to 
make of a thin flat form 1704. +2. To draw or 
stretch out (the limbs or a person) in some 
form of punishment or torture 1526. 3. a. 
To send out in various directions so as to 
Cover or extend over a larger space ME. b. 
To hold out, stretch out, extend (the hands 
or arms) ME. c. To extend, open out (the 
wings, etc.). late ME. d. To extend, make 
larger or wider (rare). late ME. 4. To dis- 
tribute or disperse (a substance or a number 
of things) over a certain superficies or area; to 
scatter ME. b. To distribute in a thin layer; 
esp. to smear 1558, c. To place in an open or 
expanded manner; to distribute over a cer- 
tain space, time, ete. 1592. d. To lay out (a 
meal, banquet, etc.) 1784. 5. In pass. of 
persons, animals, etc.: To be distributed over 
or throughout some area ME. 6. To dis- 
seminate or diffuse; to cause to become 
prevalent or (more) widely existent, present, 
known, felt, ete. ME. 7. refl. a. To extend, 
expand, ete., in various senses ME, b. U.S. 
To exert oneself; also, to show off 1857, 8.To 
cover, overlay, deck, or strew, with some- 
thing. Also without const. ME. b. To lay (a 
table) for a meal or other purpose 1400. c. To 
cover with athin layer of some soft. substance, 
esp. butter; to prepare in this way 1579. 9, 
ta. To overrun or overspread (an area) 1722. 
b. To cover, extend over. poet. 1700. 

1. He spread the newspaper on the table before 
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him 1902. b. He spreads his canvas; wit] 

he steers DRYDEN. c. The Euxine BERND 
waters before their eyes THIRLWALL, d. 
Diamond weighing near 11 Grains, well Spi 
and of a perfect Water 1706. 3. a. Pleasant the 
Sun When first on this delightful Land he spreng 
His orient Beams MILT. b. Trent, who like some 
earth-born Giant spreads His thirsty Armes 
Mit. 4. The flourie lap Of som irriguous Valley 
spread her store MILT. b. 1 Kings 6:32, €. The 
repayment of the money to be borrowed shall be 
spread over a series of years 1885. e. U.S. To 
record, enter in a documentary record 1858, 5, 
This sect was now wonderfully spread EVELYN, 
6. Missionaries for spreading the gospel amor 
their countrymen BERKELEY. His arrival sprea 
dismay through the whole English Population 
MACAULAY. 8. Silence spreads the couch of ever 
welcome rest BYRON. b. A Table richly spred, in 
regal mode, With dishes pil'd MItt. c. Every old 
woman..can..s. a plaster SCOTT. 9. a. The 
Gai had spread her whole Body DE For, 
b. jx purple carpet spread the pavement wide 
P] 


II. intr. 1. To receive extension or ex: 
pansion; to cover or occupy a wider space. by 
this means ME. b. Of conditions, qualities, 
ete. 1505. c. To become larger; to increase in 
size 1030. d. To go apart; to separate 1839, 
2. Of immaterial things: To become diffused 
or disseminated ME. 3. Of flowers, leaves, 
ete.: To unfold, expand ME. 4. To extend by 
growth; spec. of trees, to grow outwards ME. 
5. To extend over a larger area by increase or 
by separation; to disperse ME. 6. To stretch 
out, extend ME. 

1. A fire broke out and spread with great 
rapidity 1885. b. The mortification seemed to 8, 
DE FOE. d. The toes s. widely upon soft ground 
1890. 2. I am informed that this Fashion spreads. 
daily ADDISON. His fame may s., but in the past. 
Her spirit finds its centre Worpsw, 3. To sen 
these flouris agen the sunne to sprede CHAUCER, 
4. The she oaks were more inclined to s. than. 
grow tall 1802. 5. So the men of armes sprad 
abrode 1523. 6. Below their breezy crowns., 
Spreadeth the infinite smile of the sunlit sea R. 
BRIDGES. Hence Sprea:dingly adv. 

Spread eagle, sb. Also spread-eagle, 
1570. [Spread ppl. adj.) 1. A representation 
of an eagle, with body, legs, and both wings 
displayed, esp. as the emblem of various. 
states or rulers, or as an inn-sign. 2. A 
Person secured with the arms and legs 
Stretched out, esp. in order to be flogged 
1785. 3. A fowl flattened out for broiling 
1854. 4. attrib. Bombastic, ridiculously 
boastful, esp. in laudation of the United 
States. U.S. 1858. 

1. At the Spread Eagle (commonly called the 
Spread Crow) 1685. b. U.S. Stock Exchange. = 
STRADDLE sb. 2. 1857. 4. ‘The spread-engle 
style —a compound of exaggeration, effrontery, 
bombast, and extravagance 1858. o 
Spread-ea:gleism, extravagant laudation oí 
the United States; tendency to bombast OT 
grandiloquence in this or similar connections. 

Spread-eagle, v. 1829. [f. prec.] 1. sean 
To tie up (a person) for punishment. b. 
fasten, pin firmly, stretch out, etc., in the 
form of a spread eagle 1894. 2. To beat Son 
pletely, esp. in racing 1864. 3. intr. To speal 
or act in à spread-eagle fashion 1800. 4 

Spreader (spre. der). 1843. [f. SPREAD V. i: 
In.] I. 1. One who spreads, strews, o 
Scatters. 2. A diffuser, disseminator, 5 
promulgator of something 1551. 3. A piece 
wood, metal, etc., by which things or D 
are stretched out or kept asunder 1839. ka 
Naut. A bar attached to the mast of a VE 
in order to tighten the shrouds 1895. 4. is 
apparatus or device by which some 
spread or scattered 1853. II. 1. Some! ox 
which spreads or grows outwards dn ^ 
catch which operates by spreading 1884. 

1. The oak is naturally a wide s. 1845. br. 

Sprea:d-o:ver. 1923. f. i à 
spread over.] The accommodation of ali 110 
number of working hours to the requirem' 
of special needs. 

Spreagh (sprej). 1809. [alt. of spa 
(= Gael. spréidh cattle), prob. by 880°. 


CREAGH.] A cattle-raid; a foray. E 
Sprea-ghery,  cattle-raiding; P. 
Scorr. 


Spree (spr). Chiefly collog. 1804. 101 
origin; former vars. spray, Sprey. 125 A 
lively or boisterous frolic; an oon ane 
spell of noisy enjoyment (freq. accomp! 158 
by drinking). b. spec. A drunken caro 
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1811. 2. Rough amusement, merrymaking, or 
sport; prolonged drinking or carousing; 
indulgence or participation in this 1808. 

1. Phr. On a 8., on or upon the 8. 

Sprenge (sprends), v. Obs. exo. arch. in 
pa. t. and pa, pple. sprent. [OE. sprengan 
i= *spraggjan, causative of *spriygan SPRING 
v.; corresp. to OF ris. sprendza, MLG., (O)HG. 
sprengen, ON. sprengja.]. I. trans. To sprinkle 
(aliquid, etc.). Also absol. b. To scatter, dis- 
perse, distribute, spread abroad or about. 
Also absol. OE. 2. To sprinkle (a person or 
thing) with some liquid OE. 3. In pa. pple. 
and. const. with: Besprinkled, besprent. late 


ME. 

3. All the ground with purple bloud was sprent 
SPENSER. The cheek grown thin, the brown hair 
sprent with grey M. ARNOLD. 

Sprew (sprü). S. Afr. 1897. [- Du. spreeuw 
starling.] A bird belonging to the genus 
Spreo (of the family Sturnide), esp. S. 
bicolor, a glossy starling. 

Sprig (sprig), ab.“ ME. [Of unkn. origin.] 
1. A small slender nail, either wedge-shaped 
and headless, or square-bodied with a slight 
head on one side. b. Naut. A small eye-bolt, 
ragged at the point 1794, c. A wedge-shaped 
piece of tin used to hold glass in a sash until 
the putty dries 1823, 2. A small projecting 
part or point 1679. 

atirib., as 8.-nail; S.-awl, -bit, a bradawl, 

Sprig (sprig), sb.“ late ME. I- or rel. to 
synon. LG. sprick; for the final -g, see 
Suva d.] 1. A shoot, twig, or spray of a 
plant, shrub, or tree; fa rod. b. A small 
spray of a particular plant 1563. 2. fig. a. An 
offshoot, a minor development, part, or 
specimen, of something 1576. b. Applied to 
persons (usu. in disparagement): A scion of. 
some person, class, institution. etc. 1001. e. 
Without const.: A stripling; a young fellow 
1661. 3. ta. A branch of a nerve, vein, ete. 
1780. b. A piece of some substance or 
material resembling a sprig of a plant 1000. 
4. An ornament in the form of a sprig or 
spray; in later use esp. one made of diamonds 
1591. b. A design, imitative of a sprig, 
embroidered, woven, or stamped on a textile 
fabric, or applied to ceramic ware, ete. 1771. 
C. A small detached piece of pillow-lace, 
made separately for subsequent use in 
composite w ork 1851. 

1. Where thee are several Sprigs upon one Stem, 
as in Fenil, Hemlock, and the like 1676. b. Sprigs 
of Rosemarie SHAKS. 2. a. The following s. of 
Sepulchral poetry Scorr. b. The illustrious sprigs 
of our Nobility 1768, c. A s. whom I remember 
with a whey face and a satchel not so very many 
years ago Scorr, 3. b. Half-a-score Sprigs of 
Coral BOYLE, 

Sprig, v.! 1713. [f. Sprig sb.'] 1. trans, To 
fasten with sprigs or brads, 2. intr. To drive 
in sprigs 1898. 

Sprig, v.* 1731. If. Sprig sb.*] trans. To 
decorate or cover with. designs representing 
sprigs. 

A blue satin tie sprigged with gold 1850, 

Sprigged (sprigd), ppl. a. 1613. [f. SPRIG 
sb," or v2 + Ap.] 1. Adorned or ornamented, 
with sprigs, 2. Having the form of a sprig or 
sprigs; minutely branched 1714. 

Spriggy (spri-gi), a. 1597, [. Sprig 80. + 
-Y*.] Abounding in sprigs or small branches; 
Suggestive of a sprig or sprigs. 

Spright (sproit), sb. 1533. [var. of SPRITE 
sb., after words in -ight.) Tl. = SPIRIT sb. in 
various senses —1700. 2. A disembodied 
spirit, a ghost; a supernatural being, goblin, 
fairy, etc. 1533, 

My weryed spryght 1563. Come Sisters, cheere 
we vp his sprights, And shew the best of our de- 
lights SHaxs, 2. Glad was Huon when he had 
loste the syghte of the spryghte 1533. And 
Sweete Sprights beare the burthen SHAKS, 
Hence tSpright v. trans. to haunt, as by à 8. 
SHAKS. }Spri-ghtless a. devoid of spirit or 
animation —1710. 

Sprightful (sproi-ttü, a. Now rare. 1591. 
[t. SPRIGHT sb, + -FUL.] 1. Of persons: Full of 
spirit; animated, lively. tb. Of horses: 
Spirited —1674. 2. Of actions, sounds, eto.: 
Marked by spirit, animation, or liveliness 
1628. +3. Of liquids, eto.: Impregnated with 
Spirit; spirituous —1669. 

l. Spoke like a sprightfull Noble Gentleman 
SHARKS. b. The Horses were. The noblest, 
sprightfulst breed COWLEY. 2. The right jolly and 
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sprightfull tune of Ca Ira W. IRVING. 

p! N adv,, ness. 

Spriéhtly (sproi-tli), a. and adv. 1596. [f. 
SPRIGHT sb. + -LY.] A. adj. 1. Of persons: 
Full of vivacity or animation; cheerful, gay, 
brisk. b. Of animals: Lively, sportive 1735. 
2. Characterized by animation or cheerful 
vivacity 1606. 3. Of things: Having lively 
qualities or properties; naturally brisk; 
suggestive of animation or gaiety 1605, +4, 
Ghostly, spectral. SHAKS. 

1. Seest thou that s. youth? MARSTON. b. The 
crowing of the s. cock 1830. 2. My bones are full 
of unctious marrow, and my blood, of s, Youth 
1646. Gay s. land of mirth and social ease 
GOLDSM. 3. Let. . Bacchus fill the s. Bowl PRIOR. 
It is a noble, s. Sound. The Trumpet's Clangor, 
and the Clash of Arms! DRYDEN. 

B. adv. In a sprightly manner; with vigour 
and animation 1604. Hence Spri-ghtlily adv. 
(rare). Spri-ghtliness. 

Sprig tail, spri-gtail. 1076. (f. Sprig sb.!] 
1. A short pointed tail. 2. U.S. = PINTAIL 1. 
1782. So Sprig-tailed a. 1676. 

Spring (sprin), s5.' [OE. spring and 
spryng, f. *sprepg- and *spruyg- respectively 
of the base of SPRING v.“ With branch I, cf. 
(M)Du., (M)LG., OHG. spring.) I. 1. The 
place of rising or issuing from the ground; 
the source or head, of a well, stream, or river; 
the supply of water forming such a source. 
Now rare. 2, A flow of water rising or 
issuing naturally out of the earth; a similar 
flow obtained by boring, etc. ME. b. A flow 
of water possessing special properties, esp. of 
a medicinal or curative nature 1787. C. pl. 
A place or locality having such springs to 
which invalids or pleasure-seekers resort 
1849. 3, fig. A source or origin of something. 
Also occas. without const. ME. 

1. Great riuers, whose mouthes are knowne, but 
not their springs 1600, 2. Tt has also some Springs 
of good Water 1665. fig. When old age approaches, 
..the springs of life dry up 1771. b. Chalybeate, 
hot, mineral, thermal, warm, etc. springs. 3. The 
S., the Head, the Fountaine of your Blood Is 
stopt SHAKS. Language reveals the deepest 
springs of thought 1892. 

II. 1. The action or time of rising or spring. 
ing into being or existence: a. The first sign of 
day, morning, etc.; the dawn. Also, the be- 
ginning of a season. Now Obs. exc. poet. ME. 
tb. S. of the leaf, the time when trees begin to 
burst into leaf again 1670. 2. orig. tSpring 
of the year (1530); The first season of the year, 
or that between winter and summer, 
reckoned astronomically from the vernal 
equinox to the summer solstice; in pop. use in 
Great Britain comprising the months of 
February, March, and April, or (according to 
some) March, April, and May. Also transf., a 
season resembling this in some respect. 1547. 
b. The first or early stage or period of life, 
youth, ete. 1590. c. Contrasted with fall 
(cf. Fath sb. I. 2). Now arch. 1643. d. This 
season in a particular year 1621. 

1. It came to passe about the s. of the day 1 Sam. 
9:20. 2. O, Wind, If Winter comes, can 5. be far 
behind? SHELLEY. b. Oh, how this s. of loue 
resembleth The vneertaine glory. of an Aprill day 
SHAKS. d. I am going to the same place I went 


last s. 1711. $ 

attrib. in senses ‘of or pertaining, to the s.', 
‘appearing, happening, etc., in the s.’, as s.-ague; 
s. pottage, soup, pottage or soup made of or 
from fresh. green vegetables; ‘sown or suitable for 


Hence 


sowing in the s.', as $. barley, onion, wheat. 
Comb.: auty, any plant of the genus 
Claytonit rass, Anthoranthum odoratum, à 


D of ‘britain: herring, the alewife. 

III. fi. a. A young growth on a tree, plant, 
or root; a shoot, sprout, sucker; a small 
branch, sprig, or twig; the rudimentary 
shoot of a seed —1660. b. A growth of this 
nature cut or slipped off, esp. for planting 
1657. 2. A copse, grove, or wood consisting 
of young trees springing up naturally from 
the stools of old ones; a plantation, esp. one 
inclosed and used for rearing or harbouring 
game. Now dial. late ME. b. collect. Young 
growth, shoots, or sprouts, esp. the under 
growth of trees or shrubs. Now dial. 1482. 
3. A springing up, growing, or bursting forth 
of plants, vegetation, etc.; also, a race or 


stock of persons. Now rare. 1624. 
2. Yonder S. of Roses intermixt With Myrtle 


MT. 
IV. 11. Rise, beginning, first appearance, or 
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birth (of something) 1682. 2. ta. The rising 
of the sea (to an exceptional height) at 
particular times —1585. b. = SPRING-TIDE 2. 
Chiefly pl. 1584. 3. An act of springing or 
leaping; a bound, jump, or leap 1450. b. A 
recoil or rebound 1680. c. A quick, con- 
vulsive, or elastic movement made by 
certain plants or animals in dispersing or 
depositing seed, eggs, etc. 1801. d. A distance 
capable of being covered by a spring or leap 
1817. 4. A flock of teal. Now arch. 1450. 5. 
A cut or joint of pork consisting of the belly 
or lower part of the fore-quarter. Obs. exc. 
dial, 1598. 6. Naul. A split or opening in a 
tvessel, mast, or spar, esp. one of such a size 
as to render it unsafe to carry the usual 
amount of sail 1611. 7. The quality or 
capacity of springing; elastic energy or force; 
elasticity 1660. b. Elasticity or springiness as 
possessed by persons or the limbs; buoyancy 
and vigour in movement 1700. 8. transf. 
Buoyancy, activity, vigour of mind, temper, 
etc.; active power or faculty 1682. 9. Arch. 
The point at which an arch or vault springs 
or rises from its abutment or impost; the 
commencement of curvature in an arch 1720. 
10. Naut. The sheer, the upward curvature or 
rise, of the deck planking of a vessel or boat 
1838. 

1. Phr. To take (..) 8. from or out of, to have 

source or origin in, to rise or originate in, 2. b. 
The tide rises six feet on the springs 1779. 3. fig. 
When Science was pausing for the s. she has since 
made 1878. b. The s. of a well-drawn bow 18: 
6. We. .discover’d a great S, in the Foremast 
1744. 7. The air's s. or elasticity GOLDSM. 
Yielding few..woods that have sufficient s. for 
the construction of the bow 1874. b. Th' elastic 
s. of an unwearied foot COWPER. 8. A selfish 
villain may possess a 8. and alacrity of temper 
HUME. 

V. I. An clastic contrivance or mechanical 
device, usu. consisting of a plate or strip of 
steel (or a number of these) suitably shaped or 
adjusted, which, when compressed, bent, 
eoiled, or otherwise forced out of its normal 
shape, possesses the property of returning to 
it; used chiefly for imparting motion, 
regulating movement, or for lessening or 
preventing concussion. late ME. 2. fig. That 
by which action is produced, inspired, or 
instigated; a moving, actuating, or im- 
pelling agency, cause, or force; a motive. 
Freq. const. of action (or conduct). 1016. 3. 
Naut. A rope put out from the end or side of 
a vessel lying at anchor, and made fast to the 
cable 1744, b. A hawser laid out to some fixed 
object to slew a vessel in any required 
direction 1769. 

1. A helical s. has coils of N diameter as 
they 1 the center KNIGHT. 2. These men 
are..able..to put all the springs of a perfect 
culture in motion 1767. It is difficult. .to come 
at the true springs of action 1779. 

attrib.: in senses ‘fitted with a spring or springs’, 
‘acting like a spring’, ‘of or pertaining to a 
Spring y as s.-arbor, -balance, -bar, -barrel, bed; 
‘having springs, hung or suspended on springs’, 
as s.-ambulance, -carriage, -cart; in similar 
combs. used attrib., as s.-blade knife; in parasyn- 
thetic combs. as s.-framed, -jointed adjs.; spring- 
heeled Jack, a person who from his great activity 
or agility is imagined to have springs in the heels 
of his boots. 

Spring (sprin), sb.* late ME. [prob. rel. 
to OFr. espring(w)er, -ier to dance; see 
SPnG v.'] t1. Some kind of dance —1400. 
2. A tune upon the bagpipes or other musical. 
instrument, esp. a quick or lively tune; a 
dance-tune. Chiefly, and now only, Sc. 1475. 

2. fig. I've play'd mysel a bonie s., An’ danc'd 
my fill! BURNS. 

pring, sb. Obs. exc. dial. 1604. [Altera- 
tion of SPRINGE sb.] A snare or noose. 

I set no springs for Woodcocks 1604. 

Spring (sprin), v.* Pa. t. sprang (spreen), 
sprung (sproy). Pa. pple. sprung. [OE. 
springan = Oris. springa, OS. OHG. 
springan (Du., G. springen), ON. springa 
= Gme. *spreggan.] Y. »Intr. senses. 1. OF 
things: To change place or position by 
sudden and rapid movement without con- 
tact; to move with a sudden jerk or bound 
(in later use esp. by resilient force); to dart or 
fly. b. To be resilient or elastic; to shift or 
move on account of this 1667. c. To rise or 
come suddenly fo, info the eyes, lips, ete. 
1848, 12. Of fame, rumour, etc.: To spread, 
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extend —1578. 3. a. Of persons or animals: 
To bound or leap. Const. with advs. or preps. 
Also spec., of partridges, to rise from cover. 
ME. b. To rise quickly, or with a bound, 
from a sitting or recumbent posture 1474. 4. 
To fly asunder or in pieces; to burst, break, 
crack, or split; to give way. Also fig. of the 
heart. ME. b. In pa. pple. t(a) Of horses: 
Foundered —1696. (b) Of planks, masts, etc. 
Split, cracked 1704. (c) slang. Of perso: 
Intoxicated 1826. c. Of mines: To go off, 
explode 1658. 5. To swell with milk; to give 
signs of foaling or carga Noman ieu 

As fire ys wont to quyk an m a sparke 
spronge ERA Ense c. Aa jadienant refusal 
sprang to his lips 1891. 3. a. Like Pallas springi 
arm'd from Jove COWPER. b. Good news cause 
me to s. from my bed 1860. 4. Splicing a favourite 
old fives’-bat which had sprung 1857. b. (b) It 
will not be possible to race this cutter. .owing to 
her mast being sprung 1894. 

II. 1. To issue or come forth suddenly, to 
break out, esp. in a jet or stream. Freq. with 
forth or out, OE. b. esp. Of water: To rise or 
flow in a stream out of the ground. Freq. 
with out or up. ME. 2. Of morning, etc.: To 
come above the horizon; to begin to appear 
ME. 

1. The poton which sprung from his brow 
Scorr, b. I have sene the place where Temmes 
springeth 1530, 2. When the day began to s. 

'udges 19:25. fig. The Gentiles shal come to thy 
light, & kynges to the brightness ye springeth 
forth vpon y* COVERDALE Isa, 60:3. 

III. 1, Of vegetation: To grow; to arise or 
develop by growth OE. 2. Of conditions, 
qualities, ete.: To take rise, to originate or 
proceed ME. 3. Of persons (or animals): To 
originate by birth or generation; to issue or 
descend. Usu. const. from, of, or out of. ME. 
b. To come into being 1667. c. To arise as an 
offshoot from a society 1782. 4. To grow (up); 
to increase or extend in height or length; to 
grow out from some thing or part. late ME. 
b. To attain to a certain height or point by 
growth. late ME. c. Of arches, etc.: To take 
a curving or slanting upward course from 
some point of support. Also without const. 
1739. 5. With up. Of a breeze: To begin to 
blow 1719. 

1. From the cedar tre..euen vnto the hyssope 
that springeth out of the wall BIBLE (Geneva) 
1 Kings 4:33. For her the green grass shall not s. 
TENNYSON. 2. The scholastic philosophy sprung 
E in the schools of Paris 1874. Out of the union 
of wisdom and temperance with courage, springs 
justice 1875. 3. Thou, sprung of the seed of the 
seas As an ear from a seed of corn SWINBURNE. 
b. The isles of Greece!.. Where Delos rose, and 
Phobus sprung! BYRON. 4. b. Corne as yet not 
sprong To the full height 1627. c. Doubtless an 
arched roof sprung from the side walls Scorr. 5. 
As the breeze is now springing up from the NW. 
NELSON. 

** Trans. senses, IV. 1. ta. = SPRENGE v. 1. 
—1681. b. = SPRENGE v. 2. Usu. const. with. 
Obs. exc. dial. late ME. 12. To produce, bring 
forth. Also fig.—1097. 3. To cause (a bird, esp. 
a partridge) to rise from cover. Also fig. 1531. 
4. Naut. Of a vessel, or those on board: To 
have (a mast, yard, etc.) split, cracked, or 
started 1595. b. To have or make (a leak) 
open or start 1611. 5. a. Mil. To explode (a. 
mine) 1637. b. To sound (a rattle) 1812. 6. ta. 
To start (something); to set going —1700. b. 
colloq. To give, pay, or disburse (a sum of 
money); to buy (a certain amount); also 
(slang), to afford to buy 1851, c. To bring (an 
announcement, etc.) suddenly upon a person 
or persons 1884. 7. To cause (a thing) to 
spring, move suddenly, fly with a jerk, etc. 
1605. b. Mil. To shift (a weapon, etc.) 
smartly from one position to another 1780. 
C. To cause (some mechanism, etc.) to work 
with a sudden movement; to force open by 
Pressure 1828, d. To apply or adjust by force 
applied to some elastic or resilient body 1842. 
e. To bend or deflect from a straight line 1873. 
47 ieu To commence the curve of (an arch) 

2. If, as we dream, Egyptian earth, im) at 
with flame, Sprung the first man Deak d 
We sprang Ducks and Snipes 1682. 4. b. The 
vessel sprang a leak 1851. 5. a. fig. He springs the 
hushed Volcano’s mines WORDSW. 6. c. the. 
e by uH SERA Bou SEES 

n 8 8) u] ie cons! T 7. 
He would s. all thelr trape 1897. a AE 
V. To leap over; cover with a spring 1825. 
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Spring, v.: 1843. H. SPRING sb. 1 1. trans. 
To give spring or elasticity to. 2. To pro- 
vide or fit with a spring or springs 1884. 

Spring- the stem of SPRING v. used in a few 
specific names, as S.-beetle, a skipjack; 
-hare, the jumping hare of S. Africa; -jack, 
= s.-beetle. 

Spri-ngal(d*. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. - OFr. 
espringale, -alle (cf. ESPRINGAL) or AFr. 
springalde (AL. springaldus, -a, -um XIII), f. 
OFr. espringuer, -gier, f. Frankish springan 
SPRING v.] An engine of the nature of a bow 
or catapult, used in medirval warfare for 
throwing heavy missiles; also, a missile 
thrown by an engine of this kind. 

Springal(d'. Now arch. 1440. [Pre- 
sumably f. SPRING v.', but the ending is 
obscure. Revived by Scott.) 1. A young 
man, a youth, a stripling. 2. attrib. or as adj. 
Youthful, adolescent 1614. 

1. Sure the Devil. is in this Springald BEAUM. & 


L. 

Spring-beam. 1797. [t. SPRING sb. or 
v.] The distinctive name of certain strong 
timbers forming part of the fittings of an 
engine or paddle-box. 

Spring- board. 1866, [f. SPRING sb. or v.!] 
1. À projecting board or plank, from the end 
of which a person may jump or dive, 2. An 
elastic board used to assist in vaulting 1875, 

JSpringbok (spri-nbek). Also f-bock, 
-boc. 1775. [S. Afr. Du., f. Du. springen to 
spring + bok goat, antelope.] A species of 
antelope, Antilope euchore, abounding in 
S. Africa, characterized by a habit of 
springing almost directly upwards when 
excited or disturbed. b. pl. A nickname for 
South Africans. So Spri-ng-buck 1775. 

Spring-cleaning. 1887. It. SPRING sb.!] 
The general cleaning of a house, etc., usually 
performed in the spring. Hence Spring- 
clean v. and sb. 

Springe (sprint, sb. ME. (repr. OE. 
*sprenéó - *sprangjan; see SPRENQE v.) A 
snare for catching small game, esp. birds. 
Freq. fig. 
fig, e to catch Woodcocks Snaxs. He 
wanted to catch me in his springes of words 1875, 

Springe (sprin‘s), v. 1616. ff. prec.) I. 
trans. To catch in a springe or snare. 2. intr. 
To set snares 1895. 

Springer (spri-yo1). late ME. [f. SPRING 
v.t + .] I. fl. A source or origin. 
CHAUCER. 2. a. A fish which springs or leaps; 
now spec. a newly-run salmon 1753. b. Zool. 
The springbok. Also s. antelope. 1781. 3. One 
who springs or leaps 1775. 4. Arch. The 
support from which an arch springs; the 
impost at each end of an arch 1611. 5. A cow 
or heifer near to calving 1844. II. 1. One of 
the larger varieties of spaniel 1808. 2. One 
who fires or sets off a mine 1861. 

Spring-flood. late ME. If. SPRING sb.! + 
FLOOD sb.] fl. = SPRING-TIDE 2. 1648. 2. A 
river-flood occurring in spring-time 1823. 

Spring(-)gun. 1775. [SPRING sb.!] A gun 
capable of being discharged by one coming in 
contact with it, or with a wire or the like 
attached to the trigger; formerly used as a 
guard against trespassers or poachers, and 
placed in concealment for this purpose. 

Steel traps and spring guns seemed writ in every 


wrinkle SHERIDAN. 

Springhalt. 1613. [Unexplained alt. of 
STRINGHALT.] = STRINGHALT. 

Spring-head. 1555. [f. SPRING sb. ] The 
source or fountain of a river. Also fig. 

Springing (spri-nin), vbl. sb. ME. ff. 
SPRING b. + -ING'.] I. The action or process 
of one who or that which springs, in various 
senses. 2. a. Arch. = SPRING sb. IV. 9. 1703. 
b. The point of growth from the trunk of a 
1865 1825. 3. The action of exploding a mine 
1665. 

1. Thou makest it soft with sho 
blessest the s. thereof Ps, 0510, wes? thou 

Springle (spri-ng’l), sb. 1002. [perh. f. 
SPRING sb.*] A springe or snare. 

Springle (spri-ng’l), v. Now rare or arch. 
1502. (Far. of SPRINKLE v.; cf. TINGLE v., 
TINKLE v.] trans. To sprinkle. Also absol. 

Springlet (spri-nlet). 1808. [f. SPRING sb. 
+ "LET.] A small spring or fountain. 

From out the..hill Oozes the slender s. still 
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Spring-lock. 1485. f. SPRING gp, 1 4 
common form of lock in which a spring pr 
the bolt outwards, thus rendering it self- 
locking except when secured by a catch, 

Spring-tail. 1797. [SPRING sb.! op va) 
Zool. One or other of various species of 
insects which leap or spring by means of their 
tail. 

Spring-tide. 1530. [SPRING sb. IV. 2.] 1. 
The season of spring; spring-time. 2, A tide 
occurring on the day shortly after the newand 
full moon, in which the high-water leyo] 
reaches its maximum 1548. 3. transf: A 
copious flow or large quantity of something. 
1593. 

1. fig. Happy youth, that shalt 
apring-tyae of delight 11640, J. Reames Susa 
flood, met by a spring-tide, surrounded and over. 
whelmed the town 1776. 3. Woe, wonder, and 
sensation high, In one spring-tide of ecstasy! 


ICOTT, 

Spri-ng(-)time. 1495. [SPRING 8b. 1] 1, = 
prec. 1. 2. a, The earlier period of a person's 
life; youth 1593. b. A time or period com: 
parable in some way to spring. Usu. const, 
of. 1764, 

1. As Bees In spring time..Poure forth thir 
populous youth about the Hive In clusters MILT, 

Spri:ng(-)wa:ter. 1440. [SPRING sb. I. 2. j 
Water issuing or obtained from a spring or 
fountain. 

Spring-well. ME. [f. as preo, + WELL 
8b.] A spring or well of water; a spring-head 
or fountain. 

Spri-g-wood. 1523, ft. SPRING sb.! III. 
2.) 1. a. Wood growing in a spring or copse of 
young saplings. b. A copse or wood of 
Springs or young trees 1023. 2. A ring or 
layer of wood formed round a tree each 
pum 1884. 

(spri-ni), a. 
E i I.] 1. Characterized by the 
presence of springs of water. 2. Endowed 
with spring or elasticity 1060. b. Elastic to 
the tread 1707. 3. Marked or characterized 
by spring, elasticity, or resilience 1669, b. 
esp. Of the bearing or movements of persons 
or animals 1818. 

1. Lowe, moist, and s. groundes are the best to 
increase milke in an ewe 1641. 2. A lai 
schoolboy. Riding the s. branches of an elm 
Keats. 3. b. The s. step..reminded Henry 
Warden of Halbert Scorr. Hence Spri-ngily 
adv. Spri-ngines: 

Sprinkle (spri-nk’l), sb. late ME. rel. to 
SPRINKLE v.; cf. MLG., MDu. sprinkel, (M)Du, 
sprenkel speckle, spot, freckle.) tl. A 
sprinkler, esp. one for sprinkling holy water 
1647. 2. An (or the) act of sprinkling; a 
quantity which is sprinkled 1596. b. A small 
number or quantity; a sprinkling 1768. 3, 
techn. A colour effect produced by sprinkling; 
a mixture for producing this 1835. 

n the Christian infant with a solemne 
8. 


„Mx. 
Sprinkle (spri-nk’l), v. late ME. [perh. 
= u. sprenkelen (cf. MLG. sprinkell pa. 
pple. spotted; so late ME. sprynkled); see E. 
1. trans. To scatter in drops; to let fall in 
small particles here and there; to 10 
thinly or lightly. b. fig. To disperse, 110 
tribute, or scatter here and there 1514. x 
bedew, bespatter lightly, or powder (& uem 
or surface); to besprinkle. Usu. const. ^ 
late ME. b. To dot, intersperse, E esed 
with something. Usu. in pass. 1591. C. 10 
colour with small specks or spots. (Quee 
pass., or techn. in bookbinding.) 1750. 3. i Ls 
a. To spring or fly up in fine drops 1594. A 
To rain or fall in fine or infrequent drop! 
1778. Me 
1. S. sordid Ashes all around DRYDEN. raked 
sides cities, many private dwellings were Spr aro 
on mount Ephraim FULLER. 2. The Une 10 
merely sprinkled with rain, and not sat dnd 
1878. 3. a. It will make the Water friske o 
sprinckle vp, in a fine Dew BACON. b. The rain. 
continued to s. 1858. * 
Sprinkler (spripklox). 1535. [f. SPRES 
v. + ARI. ] 1. A vessel or other device use: oF 
sprinkling water, etc. b. A machi 105 
vehicle used for this purpose, esp. Oni fire 
watering the roadway or extinguishing vo 
1879. 2. A brush for sprinkling holy 
1577. 3. A person who sprinkles TON 65 
Sprimkling, vbl. sb. 1440. [f. SPRINT) 
+ -ING'.] 1. The action of the verb in Y: 


1641. (t. SPRING sb," 
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senses. 2. A small quantity sprinkled or to be 
sprinkled 1657. 3. fig. A small or slight 
quantity or amount 1594. b. A small number 
scattered or distributed here and there 1621. 
4. attrib. as s.-brush, -can, -cart, machine 1596. 

1. Baptism. may be perform'd even by Effusion 
or S. 1726. 2. A s. of Rain 1700. 3. Some little S. 
of Grammer learning NASHE. b. A s. of gray 


hairs 1700. 

Sprint (sprint), sb. 1865. [f. SPRINT v.] A 
short spell of running, rowing, etc., at full 
speed, Also atirib., as s. course, race. 

Sprint (sprint), v. 1566. [- ON. *sprinta 
(Sw. spritia); superseding (dial.) sprent (Iv) 
spring forward, spurt, sprinkle — ON. 
*sprenta (Sw. sprätta, Da. sprette), prop. the 
corresp. causative wk. vb., but in Eng. 
chiefly intr.; ult. origin unkn.] f1. intr. To 
dart or spring. 2. To run, row, etc., at full 
speed, esp. for a short distance; to race in 
this manner 1871. 

2. By running and walking, or rather sprinting, 
the whole time 1889. Hence Sprinter, one who 
sprints or engages in sprint-racing. Spri-nting 


vbl. sb. 

Sprit (sprit), sb.! [OE. spréot = (M)LG., 
(M)Du. spriet, spret (whence G. spriet), f. 
Gmo. *spreul- *sprüi-; see SPROUT v.] 1. A 
pole, esp. one used for propelling a boat; a 
punting-pole; ta spear. 2. Naut. A small 
boom or pole which crosses the fore and aft 
sail diagonally from the mast to the upper 
hindmost corner of the sail, which it extends 
and elevates. Also attrib. late ME. 

Sprit (sprit), sb.? 1622. Now dial. If. the 
vb.] A shoot, sprout. Sprit v. [OE. spryttan.] 
intr. to sprout. 

Sprite (sproit), tsprit, sb. ME. [alt. with 
lengthened vowel of sprit, contr. of SPIRIT. 
Of. Sprianr.] ta. = SPIRIT sb. in various 
senses —1847. b. A disembodied spirit, a 
ghost ME. fc. The spirit of God; the Holy 
Spirit —1600. 

His sprete was moved in hym TINDALE Acts 
17:16. Forth with jocund s., I run SHENSTONE. 
b. Where must I lye anights? For I am mon- 
strous fraid of Sprites COTTON. €. Governe me 
with thy holy s. 1000. 

Spritsail (spri-tsé'l, spri-ts'l. 1400. [f. 
Sprit ab. Cf. Du. sprielzeil, W Fris. -seil, eto. ] 
A sail extended by a sprit; formerly also a 
sail attached to a yard slung under the bow- 
sprit of large vessels. 

attrib., as g. brace, clewline; s. barge, vessel; S. 
yard, a yard slung under the bowsprit to support. 


as. 

Sprocket (spro-két), 1536. [Of unkn, 
origin. 1. Carp. and Build. A triangular 
piece of timber used in framing, esp. one 
fastened on the foot of a rafter in order to 
raise the level of the eaves. 2. A projection 
(either forked or simple) from the rim of a 
wheel, engaging with the links of a chain. 
Also attrib. in s. wheel. 1750. b. ellipt. A 
Sprocket-wheel, esp. that of a cycle 1886. 3. 
Naut. One of the teeth of a pawl-rim 1903. 

Sprod. n. dial. 1617. [Of unkn. origin.] A 
salmon in its second year. 

Sprout (spraut), sb. ME. [f. SPROUT v. or 
- MLG., MDu. sprite (t. the vb.).] 1. A shoot 
from a branch, root, or stump of a tree, 
Shrub, or plant; a new growth developing 
from a bud into a branch, stalk, sucker, etc. 
b. A rudimentary shoot of a seed; the 
acrospire of grain 1610. c. pl. Young or 
tender shoots or side-growths of various 
vegetables, esp. of the cabbage kind 1639. d. 
ellipt. for Brussels sprouts 1858. 2. fig. Applied 
to persons: A scion 1725. 3. The action of 
sprouting or of putting forth new growths 
(rare) 1586, 

2. That resuscitated s. of Saxon royalty SCOTT. 

Sprout (spraut) v. IME. sprüfen, OE. 
*sprütan = OS. sprüton, MLG. spriten, 
(M)Du. spruiten :- WGme. orig. str. vb. 
*sprütan, f. *sprüt-, as also in OE. sprjjan, 
spryltan, OHG. spriozan (G. spriessen).] 1. 
‘intr. To grow, issue, or proceed as a sprout or 
sprouts; to shoot forth or spring up by 
natural growth. b. Of persons: To originate 
or spring 1582. 2, Of a tree, plant, seed, ete.: 
To put forth, throw up or out, a sprout or 
sprouts; to develop new growths or shoots; 
to bud. ME. b. spec. To germinate, begin to 
grow, prematurely 1685. 3. transf. Of earth, a 
surface, etc. : To bear, bring forth, or produce 
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sprouts or sprout-like growths. Freq. const. 
with (a growth). 1591. 4. trans. To cause 
(branches, leaves, ete.) to grow or shoot; to 
bear or develop, to put or throw forth or out, 
as sprouts 1601. 5. To cause or induce (plants, 
seeds, ete.) to develop sprouts or shoots, esp. 
before planting or sowing them 1770. b. dial. 
and U.S. To rub or break off the sprouts of 
(potatoes) 1828. 

1. Verse sprouting from verse as simply as leaf 
from leaf 1879. 2. fig. Should his money s. and 
yield a thousand fold 1856. 4. fig. When you 
think he has exhausted his battery of looks, 
suddenly he sprouts out an entirely new set of 
features LAMB. 

Spruce (sprüs), sb. late ME. [Alteration 
of PRUCE Prussia. ti. The country of 
Prussia. Also Spruce-land. 1656. tb. attrib. 
in the sense ‘brought or obtained from 
Prussia’, as S. board, canvas 1875. 2. ellipt. 
fa. Spruce leather —1611. b. Spruce beer 
1741. 3. ellipt. = SPRUCE FIR 1070. b. A 
species, or a single tree, of spruce fir 1832. c. 
The wood of the spruce fir 1853. 

1. b. A Broker, in a s. leather ierkin NASHE. 
Spruce-leather, a sort of Leather corruptly 80 
call’d for Prussia leather 1700. 3. The black s. is 
used only for beer.. . Of thiss., is made the essence 
pees is as well known in Europe as in America. 
attrib., as g. bark, -bough, -cone; S.-borer, bud, 
worm, U.S. names of insects which attack s. 
trees; S. grouse, partridge, the spotted Canada 
grouse. 

Spruce (spris), a. and adv. 1589. [perh. 
f. Spruce sb. 1 b in the collocation spruce 
(leather) jerkin.] A. adj. tl. Brisk, smart, 
lively —1749. -2. Trim, neat, dapper; smart in 
appearance 1599. 

1. A s., lively air, fashionable dress; and all the 
bi that a young fellow should have CHESTERF. 

. A Neat, s., affecting Courtier, one that weares 
clothes well, and in fashion B. Jons. The s, Night- 
cep of his Valet STEELE. The Cathedral [of 
Salisbury], which was finished 600 years ago, has 
even a s. and modern air EMERSON. 

B. adv. Sprucely (rare) 1618. 
Spru-cely adv., -ness. 

pruce (spriis), v. 1594. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To make spruce, trim, or neat. Also with up. 
2. With up (or tout): To make oneself spruce 


Hence 


1709. 

2.His Father and grandfather are..profess'd 
Sparks, and s. up in Cherry and other gaudy 
colour'd silk Stockings 1709. 

Spruce beer. 1500. [SPRUCE sb.] fa. Beer 
from Prussia. b. A fermented beverage 
made with an extract from the leaves and 
branches of the spruce fir. 

Spruce fir. 1731. [SPRUCE sh.] 1. A distinct 
species of fir (Pinus or Abies) comprising 
several clearly marked varieties, as black, 
red, white, Canadian, Norway spruce; one or 
other of these varieties. 2, A tree belonging 
to this species 1768. 

Sprue' (sprit). 1825. [- Du. spruw, perh. 
rel. to Flem. spruwen sprinkle.) tl. = 
TurvsH? 1. (In Dicts.) 2. A disease charac- 
terized by sore throat, raw tongue, and 
digestive disturbances, occurring esp. in 
tropical countries; psilosis 1888. 

Sprue (spri). 1875. [Of unkn. origin.] 
Founding. One of the holes through which 
metal is poured into the mould. 

Sprue (sprü). 1846. [Of unkn. origin.] A 
poor or inferior quality of asparagus. Also 


8. grass. 

\\Spruit (sprétt). S. Afr. 1868. [Du., = 
Sprout sb.] A small stream or watercourse, 
usu. almost dry except in the wet season. 

Sprung (spron), ppl. a. 1575. [pa. pple. of 
SPRING v.] 1. That has sprung up or arisen. 
2. Cracked, split 1597. 3. Made to fly up, asa 
s. partridge 1598. 

Sprung“, irreg. ppl. adj. of SPRING v.* 

S. rhythm, a modern form of poetical rhythm 
based on that of medieval alliterative verse. 

Sprunt (spront), v. Now dial. 1601. [app. 
related to SPRENT v. and SPRINT v.] intr. To 
spring or start; to move in a quick or con- 
vulsive manner; to dart or run. Hence 
Sprunt sb. a convulsive movement; a start, 


ring. 
“Spry (sproi) a. 1746. [Of unkn. origin; cf. 
SPRACK d., SPRAG d.] 1. Active, nimble, 
brisk; full of health and spirits. 2. dial. 
Spruce, neat, smartly dressed 1806. Hence 
Spry:-ly adv., -ness. 


SPUR 


Spud (spyd), sb. 1440. [Of unkn. origin.] 
11. A short and poor knife or dagger —1824. 
2. a. A digging or weeding implement of the 
spade-type, having a narrow chisel-shaped 
blade 1667. b. A digging fork with three 
broad prongs 1805. c. A small instrument 
with an enlarged end used in ocular and 
other surgery 1869. 3. A short or stumpy 
person or thing 1687, 4. slang and dial. A 
potato 1860. 

2. a. We..begun with a spudd to lift up the 
ground PEPYS. 3. That baby, .everlastingly 
holds out its spuds of arms 1900. 

Spud (spod), v. 1652. lf. prec. 2.] 1. trans. 
To dig up or out, to remove, by means of a 
spud. 2. To dig with a spud. Also intr, 1828. 
3. To drill (a hole) by a special process in the 
early stages of sinking an oil-well 1886, 

Spulyie (spé-lyi, spó-li), v. Chiefly Sc. Now 
arch. late ME. I- OFr. espoillier SPOIL v.] 1. 
trans. To despoil or plunder (persons, eto.). 
2. To take as spoil or plunder 1470. 3. intr. 
To commit spoliation 1834. So Spu-lyie sb. 
[= OFr. espoille] spoiling, spoil 1464. 

Spume (spium), sb. late ME. [- OFr. 
(e)epume or L. spuma.) 1. Foam, froth, 
frothy matter. b. spec. Foam of the sea 1440. 
12. = LITHARGE 1. —1661. 

1. fig. These foul snails..leaving their s. and 
filth on the fairest flowers of literature RUSKIN, 
18055 forehead was wet with the s. of the spray 


Spume (spidm), v. late ME. I- L. spumare, 
1. spuma SPUME sb.] 1. inir. To foam or froth. 
Also with out. 2. trans. To send or cast forth 
like foam 1859. 

Spumescence (spigme-séns). 1790. f. 
SPUME sb.; see -ESOE, -ENCE.] Frothiness; the 
state of being foamy. So Spume'scent a. 
having the appearance of froth or foam 
(rare). 

Spumous (spid-mos), a. late ME. [~ L, 

mosus, f. spuma SPUME sb.; see -0US.] 1. 
Of the nature of or resembling froth or foam. 
2. Marked by foam; foaming 1854. So 
Spu-mose a. 1570. 

pumy (spiü-mi) a. 1582. f. SPUME sb. + 
I.] 1. Covered with, throwing up, or of the 
nature of sea-foam. 2. Of a frothy con- 
sistency or character; characterized by the 
presence of froth 1618. 

1. The s. Waves proclaim the wat'ry War 
DRYDEN. 

Spun (spon), ppl. a. 1480. [pa. pple. of 
SPIN v.] 1. That has undergone the process of 
spinning; formed, fabricated, or prepared by 
spinning. b. Of butter or sugar: Drawn out 
or worked up into a thread-like form, esp. for 
ornamenting confectionery, etc. 1834. c. 
ellipt. Spun silk or yarn 1868. 2. With out. 
Unduly protracted or prolonged 1879. 3. 
Tired out, exhausted. slang. 1924. 

1. Spun-silk, a. material produced from short- 
fibered and waste silk, in contradistinction to the 
long fibers wound from the cocoon 1875. S. 1 85 
silver, a silk thread wound with gold, silver-gilt, or 
silver wire. 

Spunge, var. of SPoNGE. 

Spunk (sponk). 1536. [Of unkn. origin. 
Cf. PUNK*.] 1. A spark, in various senses. Sc. 
and dial. 2. Touchwood; tinder, match, or 
amadou prepared from this 1582. 3. One or 
other of various fungi or fungoid growths on 
trees, esp. those of the species Polyporus, freq. 
used in the preparation of tinder 1665, 4. A 
match, a lucifer. Sc. and north. 1755. 5. 
Spirit, mettle; courage, pluck 1773. 

2. A spark of fire is seen and caught in a piece of 
s. 1841, 5. The squire has got s. in him GOLDSM. 
Phr. Fellow, man, ete. of (.. Js. Hence Spurnky a. 
full of s. or spirit; courageous, mettlesome. 

Spun(-)yarn. late ME. [f. SPUN ppl. a.] 
1. Yarn fabricated by the process of spinning. 
2. Naut. Line composed of two or more rope- 
yarns not laid butsimply twisted together by 
à winch or by hand 1627. b. A line or cord of 
this kind 1685. 

Spur (spia), sb. [OE. spora, spura = OS., 
OHG. sporo (Du. spoor, G. sporn, earlier 
sporen), ON. spori : Gmc. *spuron, based on 
IE. *sper- strike with the foot (cf. SPURN v.).] 
I. 1. A device for pricking the side of a horse 
in order to urge it forward, consisting of a 
small spike or spiked wheel attached to the 
rider’s heel. b. Her. The representation of a 
spur 1088. 2. A stimulus, incentive, or 


SPUR 


incitement. Also const. of (the particular 
influence) and to (a person or persons). 1548. 

1. A pair of Spurs taken from Buona 
WELLINGTON. They..Set lance in rest, strike s., 
suddenly move TENNYSON. Gilt (or tgilded) spurs, 
as the distinctive mark of a knight (now Hist.). 
2. With the spurre of Courage, and the bitte of 
Respect SIDNEY. Avarice, the s. of industry 
HUME. 2 

Phrases. On or upon the s. (urch. ), at full speed, in 
or with the utmost haste. On (or upon) the s. of the 
moment (or occasion, etc.), without premeditation ; 
on a momentary impulse; impromptu, suddenly, 
instantly. To win one’s spurs, to gain knighthood 
by some act of valour; hence, to achieve one’s 
first honours, To put or set spurs to, to impel or 
urge on by spurring. 

II. 1. Zool. A sharp, hard process or pro- 
jection on the tarsus of the domestic cock and. 
certain other fowls and birds; a back-claw 
1548. b. Zool., Anat., and Path. A sharp- 
pointed or spur-like process, formation, or 
growth on some part of the body 1681. 2. a. 
A sharp-pointed projection from the prow of a 
war-vessel 1004. b. A metal needle or gaff for 
fastening to the leg of a gamecock for fighting 
purposes 1688. c. Whaling. One of a number 
of metal spikes in a boot-sole to prevent 
slipping 1820. d. Any sharp or short pro- 
jection, point, or spike suggestive of a spur 
1872. 3. a. A short or stunted branch or 
shoot, esp. one likely to produce fruit 1700. 
b. Bot. A tubular expansion, resembling a 
cock’s spur in form, of some more or less 
foliaceous part of a flower; a calcar 1731. c. 

= ERGOT 1. 1763, 

1. fig. Though we are cockerels now, we shall 
haye spurs one day 1571. 

III. 1. A short strut or stay set diagonally to 
support. an upright timber; a shore, prop, or 
sustaining pillar; a sloping buttress 1529. b. 
Naut, (a) A curved piece of timber serving as 
a half-beam to support the decks, where a 
whole beam cannot be placed; (5) A piece of 
timber fixed on the bilge-ways, its upper end 
being bolted to the vessel’s sides above the 
water; (c) A prong or projection on the arm of 
an anchor to assist in catching hold of the 
bottom. 1709. 2. One of the principal roots of 
a tree 1610. 3. ta. Fortif. An angular out- 
work or projection from the general face of a 
curtain or wall, to assist in its defence —1702. 
tb. An angular end of the pier of a bridge 
1742. c. An artificial projection from a river- 
bank serving to deflect the current 1818. 4, A 
range, ridge, mountain, hill, or part of this, 
projecting for some distance from the main 
system or mass; an offshoot or offset 1652. 
b. A branch of a lode, railway, ete. 1833, 

2. Temp. v. i. 47. 4. A s. or rising ground at the 
base of the hills 1863, 

Comb.: s. box, a dicis form of horseman's 
boot-heel, to which the rims of the spurs are 
affixed; Pow; pope name of Galloperdiz lunulosa; 
8. gear, ge: Mech., gearing consisting of 
spur-wheels; s. line (cf. 4 b); s.-nut Mech., a 
small spur-wheel; s. pepper, Capsicum frutescens, 
a native of the East Indies; -way, a bridle-path 
(dial.); -wheel, a gear wheel which has cogs or 
teeth on the periphery projecting radially from 
the centre; a cog-wheel. 

Spur (spõ1), v. IME. spure, spore, f. SPUR 
sb.] I. trans. 1. To prick (a horse, ete.) with 
the spur in order to urge to a faster pace; to 
urge on by the use of spurs. Also absol. 2. fig. 
To drive on or hasten; to incite, impel, or 
stimulate; to urge or prompt. Freq. const. 10 
(do something, or some course of action). ME. 
3. To provide with a spur or spurs; to furnish 
with gaffs ME. 4. Of a bird: To strike or 
wound with the spur. Also transf. 1631. 

1. He could scarcely make his horse go,though he 
spurred him continually 1770. He spurred his 
horse into the waves GIBBON. 2. Ire, that spurr'd. 
him on to deeds unjust CARY. 3. They. began to 
boot and s. one another 1694. 

IL intr. 1. To ride quickly by urging on 
one's horses with the spur 1590. b. transf. To 
hasten; to proceed hurriedly 1513. 2. a. To 
strike out with the foot; to kick 1590. b. Of 
cocks, etc.: To fight with the spur; to strike 
at RT 

1. Parthians. .spurring from the Fight, confess 
their Fear DRYDEN, Mu. Obstinacy MS on in 
spight of all perswasions 1659. 2. a. All day, be- 
tween his, sleeps, he [an infant] sputters and 
Spurs EMERSON. 

III. trans. 1. To support or prop up (a post, 
ete.) by means of a strut or spur; to strengthen 
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with spurs 1733. 2. To prune in (a side-shoot, 
etc.) so as to form a spur close to the stem. 
Chiefly with in or back. 1840. 3. To affect 
with ergot 1896. 

Spu-r-gall, v. Obs. exc. arch. 1555. f. 
SPUR sb. + GALL v.] I. trans. To gall (a 
horse, etc.) with the spur in riding; to injure 
or disable in this way 1565. 2. fig. To gall 
severely, in various senses 1555. 

Spurge (spd1d3), sb. late ME. 
— OFr. espurge (mod. épurge), f. 
L. expurgare (see EX-!, PURGE v.).] 1. One 
or other of several species of plants belonging 
to the genus Euphorbia, many of which are 
characterized by an acrid milky juice possess- 
ing medicinal properties. 2. A particular 
species or plant of this. Chiefly in pl. 1715. 

altrib.: s. flax, Daphne gnidium; -nettle, 
Cnidoscolus stimulosus; -olive, the shrub Daphne 
mezereum. 

Spurge, v. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [- OFr. 
espurgier; see prec.] fl. trans. To cleanse, 
purify (a person, the body, etc.); to rid of 
impurity. Also fig. to clear of guilt, 1546. 
2. intr. Of ale, wine, or other fermenting 
liquor: To emit or throw off impure matter 
by fermentation; to cleanse or purify itself 
in this way; to ferment or ‘work’ 1440. 

Spurge laurel. Also hyphened. 1597, 
[SPURGE sb.] One or other of the shrubs be- 
longing to the genus Daphne, esp. D. 
laureola, the dried bark of which is used in 
medicine. 

Spu-rge-wort. 1562. [f. SPURGE sb. or v. + 
Wonr.] fl. The plant Iris fotidissima —1588, 
2. Bot. Any plant belonging to the order 
Euphorbiaceæ 1647. 

Spurious (spiü*rios) a, 1598. [f. L. 
spurius illegitimate, false + -ovs.] 1. Of 
persons: Begot or born out of wedlock; 
illegitimate, bastard, adulterous. b. Charac- 
terized by bastardy or illegitimacy 1770. 2. 
Having an illegitimate or irregular origin; 
not properly qualified or constituted 1601, 
3. Superficially resembling or simulating 
something; not true or genuine; false, sham, 
counterfeit 1615. 4. Of a writing, passage, 
etc.: Not really proceeding from its reputed 
origin, source, or author; not genuine or 
authentic; forged 1624. 5. Characterized by 
spuriousness or falseness 1840, 

1. Henry came of the s. stock of John of Gaunt 
1768. 3. S. gems our hopes entice COWPER. 
Statesmen. exist by every thing which is s., 
fictitious, and false BURKE. Morbid conditions. 
known as s. dropsies 1877. 4. The vexed question 
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concerning his reputed works—what are genuine, 
what s. EMERSON. Hence Spu'rious- ly adv., 
-ness. 

Spu--leather. 1598. (f. Spur sb. + 


LEATHER sb.) 1. A leather strap for securing a 
spur to the foot. 2. Under spur-leather, a 
subordinate, an attendant, a menial. Now 
arch. 1685, 

Spurless (spo-ales), a. ME. If. SPUR sb. 
+ -LESS.] 1. Lacking a spur; having no spurs. 
2. Of birds or their legs; Devoid of spurs 
1819. 3. Bot. Having no spur or calcar 1839. 
Spurling. 1471. var. of SPARLING, SPIRLING. 
Spurn (spam), sb. ME. If. SPURN v.] 
1. A trip or stumble —1535. 2. A stroke with 
thefoot;a kick ME. b. The act of kicking or 
spurning 1641. 3. The act of treating with 
disdain or contemptuous rejection; an in- 
stance of this 1602. 

2. fig. Death with an equalls. The lofty Turret 


and low Cottage beats 1612. 3. The insolence of 


Office, and the Spurnes That patient merit of 
vnworthy takes BARS. 5 ete 


Spurn (spizn), sb. 1601. var. of SPUR sb., 
prob. after prec. or next. J. 1, An outward- 
growing root or rootlet; one of the main 
roots of a tree. Obs. exc. dial. 2. A slanting 
Prop or stay; a spur or spur-stone 1620. b. 
Mining. A small pillar of coal left within the 
eon. as a temporary support during holing 

Spurn (spim), v. [OE. spurnan, spornan, 
corresp. to OS. spurnan, OHG. spornén, 
spurnan, ON. *spurna; Gmc. str. vb. cogn. 
With L. spernere scorn. Cf. SPUR sb.] I. intr. 
fl. To strike against something with the 
foot; to trip or stumble —1734. 12. To Strike 
or thrust with the foot; to kick (at something) 
1740. 3. fig. To kick against or at something 
disliked or despised; to manifest opposition 
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or antipathy, esp. in a scornful or isdaintul 
Tm TER s 

2. Folly itis to spurne against a pri 
3. "They spurned: at dace and. 11908 1 
vigorous sallies on the enemy 1781. 

IL. trans. 1. To strike or tread (something) 
with the foot; to trample or kick. late ME, 
2. To reject with contempt or disdain; to 
treat contemptuously; to scorn or despise 
OE. 

1. He with his feet wol spurne adoun 
CHAUCER, You spurne ap hence, Fog 
spurne me hither SHAKS. 2. Every offer tending to 
conciliation had been spurned FREEMAN, 

5 15 en 2 zh Derim on the 
en of a dec! revent water from 
aboard. 2 zx 

Spurner (sp2-inoi) 1562. [f. SPURN v. 4 
CER] tl. One who strikes with the foot 
1611. 2. One who rejects or despises; a 
scorner 1863. 

2. Traitor and trickster, And s. of treaties 
TENNYSON, 

Spurred (sp?d), a. late ME. It. SPUR sb, + 
ED*.] 1. Wearing or provided with a spur or 
spurs. 2. Furnished with sharp and hard 
Spikes, claws, or the like 1011. 3. Of rye, 
eto.: Affected with ergot or spur 1763, 4. Bot, 
Of the nature of, provided with, a spur or 
calcar; calearate 1824, 

1. Others came forth on foot, booted and s. FRER- 
MAN. 

Spurrer (spd-rea). 1032. It. SPUR v. + 
Anl.] One who spurs or urges. 

Spurr(e)y (spori). 1577. [- Du. spurrie, 
earlier sporie, speurie, obscurely based on 
mod. L. spergula (XII), whence G. spergel, 
Spórgel.] I. One or other of various species of 
herbaceous plants or weeds of the genus 
Spergula; eap. the common species corn spur- 
rey (S. arvensis), occas. used as fodder for 
sheep and cattle; also, the genus to which 
these species belong, 2. Applied to various 
species of plants allied to or resembling 
the genus Spergula 1753, 

Spurrier (spo-rio). ME. 
AR.] A spur-maker. 

Spur-rowel. 1611. [f. Spur sb.] The rowel 
of a spur, 

Spur-royal. Now Mist. or arch. Also 
-ríal. 1588. f. Spur sb. + ROYAL sb.) A gold 
coin of the value of fifteen shillings, chiefly 
coined in the reign of James I; so called from 
having on its reverse the form of the sun with 
rays, resembling à spur-rowel. z 

Spurry (spi-ri) a. rare. 1011. [f. SPUR 
wee a] ta. Radiating like the points of a 
spur-rowel. b. Of the nature of a spur or prop 
1863. c. Having spur-like projections 1875. 

Spurt (sport), sb.' 1506. [var. of SPIRT 
8b.'; of unkn. origin.) 1. ta. A short spell of 
(something) —1699. b. A short space of time; 
a brief period. Now dial. 1591. 2. A brief and 
unsustained effort; a sudden and short spell 
of activity or exertion 1591. b. A short spell 
of rapid movement; a marked or sudden 
increase of speed attained by special exer- 
tion 1787. c. transf. A marked increase or 
improvement in business; a sudden advance 
or rise of prices, etc.: also, the period 1 
which this laste 1814. 3. Naut. A short spel 
of wind 1699. 

1. b. Herschel has been in town for short spur 
and back again, two or three times Matz. Dott 
BLAY. 2. Quinine. has given me a 8. for [An 
two days 1885. b. Their boat..dipped a IM) 
when they put on anything like a 10 8 
HvsHEs. Phr, By or in spurts, in or viu d 
MU or spasmodic efforts; in intermi 

lets. 


D 
Spurt (spat), sb.* 1775. [var. of SPIRT dea 
of unkn. origin.] 1. A stream or shoe 
water, ete., ejected or thrown up with 9 
force and suddenness. b. A spatter or 19 70 
made by a pen 1871. 2. A sudden mani 
tion of feeling or energy 1859. ; 
2. A sudden s. of woman's jealousy ur 
Spurt (spat) v. 1570. (var. of contemp: 
SPIRT v.!] = SPIRIT v. 1, 2. ing into the 
SIDE ge ECT "iet 
pail . 2. fig. His stream of me: E 
and anon spurting itself up into epfgrams 
CARLYLE. H 5. 2. Cf. 
Spurt (spout), v.* 1664. [f. SPURT 8l i 11 755 
SPIRT v.!] infr. To make a spurt, put 0' for 
creased speed or make greater exertions, 
à short time. 


[f. SPUR sb. + 


SPURTLE 


Spurtle (spé-at’l), v. 1633. [f. SPURT v. + 
IE. Cf. SPIRTLE v.] 1. trans. To besprinkle or 
pespatter (rare). 2. intr. To burst or fly out 
in a small quantity or stream with some 
force or suddenness; to spirt 1651. 

Spur-win$. 1842. [Cf. next.] 
winged water-hen, goose, eto. 

Spur-winged, a. 1608. [f. SPUR sb.!] 
Ornith. Having one or more stiff claws or 
spurs projecting from the pinion-bone of the 
wing. In speciflo names, as s. goose, plover, 
lapwing. À A 

Spute, v. Obs. or dial. ME. [Aphetic f. 
DISPUTE u.] intr. To dispute; to contend in 
disputation. Usu. const. with. 

Sputter (spn-tax), sb. 1073. [f. SPUTTER 
v.]1. = SrLuTTER sb. 1 b. b. A state of bust- 
ling confusion or excitement 1823. 2. The 
action or an act of sputtering; the emission of 
small particles with some amount of explo- 
sive sound; the noise characteristic of this. 
Freq. fig. 1837. 

1. But he must take some s. rather than be held 
to the terms of the Question MARVELL. 2. Noth- 
ing breaking the silence but the occasional s. of 
the rushlight 1845. 

Sputter (spv-tə1), v. 1598. [— Du. sputteren, 
of imit. origin; cf. SPLUTTER.] 1. trans. To 
spit out in small particles and with a charac- 
teristic explosive sound or a series of such 
sounds. 2. To utter hastily and with the 
emission of small particles of saliva; to ejacu- 
late in a confused, indistinct, or uncontrolled 
manner, esp, from anger or excitement 1677. 
3, intr. Of persons: To eject from the mouth, 
to spit out, food or saliva in small particles 
with some force and in a noisy explosive 
manner 1681. 4. To speak or talk hastily and 
confusedly or disjointedly 1081. 5. To make 
or give out a sputtering sound or sounds, esp. 
under the influence of heat 1692. 

2. Without the least pretended incitement [to] s. 
out the basest and falsest accusations SWIFT, 3. 
His tongue was too large for his mouth; he stut- 
tered and sputtered 1878. 4. The Servants.. 
sputter’d in Dutch, which they understood not 
1096. 5. Like the Green Wood That sputtring in 
the Flame works outward into Tears DRYDEN. 
135 candle. was sputtering with the rain-drops 
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IlSputum (spid-tim). Pl. sputa (spia-tà). 
1693. [L. subst. use of n. pa. pple of spuere 
spit.) Med. Saliva or spittle mixed with 
mucus or purulent matter, and expectorated 
in certain diseased states of the lungs, chest, 
or throat; a mass or quantity of this. 

Spy (spei), sb. ME. [Aphetic — OFr. espie, 
f. espier; see next. Cf, med. L. spia (Xim).] 
1, One who spies upon or watches a person or 
persons secretly; a secret agent whose busi- 
ness it is to keep a person, place, etc., under 
close observation; esp. one employed by a 
government in order to obtain information 
relating to the naval, military or aeronautical 
conditions of other countries, or to collect 
intelligence of any kind. 2. Mil. A person 
employed in time of war to obtain secret 
information regarding the enemy; in early 
use esp. one venturing in disguise into the 
enemy's camp or territory ME. 3. The action 
of spying; an instance or occasion of this. 
Chiefly in phrases. 1450. 

1. Theeves have their spies. in all Innes 1617. I 
come no Spie With purpose to explore. The 
Secrets of your Realm MIL. 2. In the early ro- 
mances, no disguise is so frequently used by a s. as 
that of a minstrel 1846. 

attrib, and Comb., as s.-system, etc.; -money, 
payment for the services of a s.; S. Wednesday, 
in Irish use, the Wednesday before Easter Sunday 


in allusion to Judas). Hence Spy-ism, espio- 
nage. 


Spy (spoi), v. ME. [Aphetic — OFr. espier 

SPY v. — Gmo. *spex-, as in MLG. spéen, 
MDu, spien (Du. spieden), OHG. spehón (G. 
Spühen), ON. speja, speja, repr. IE. *spek- as 
in L. specere look, behold.] I. trans. 1. To 
Watch (a person, etc.) in a secret or stealthy 
manner; to keep under observation with hos- 
tile intent; to act as a spy upon (a person). 

- To make stealthy observations in (a coun- 
try or place) from hostile motives. Also with 
out. ME. c. To (seek to) discover or ascertain 
by stealthy observation ME. 2. To look at, 
examine, or observe closely or carefully; to 
8ee or behold; in mod. use spec. to investigate 
With a spy-glass or telescope ME. 3. To catch 
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sight of; to descry or discover; to notice or 
observe ME. 4. To find out, to search or seek 
out, by observation or scrutiny 1530. 

1. b. The men, whom Moses sent forth to spye 
out the lande COVERDALE Numb. 13:16. c. Goe 
and spie where he is, that I may send and fetch 
him 2 Kings 6:13. 2. I spied the whole ground, 
and never saw a beast 1893. 3. Feare seeing all, 
fearesit of all is spy’d DRAYTON. By dilating the 
pupil, the animal. .is enabled to s. its prey. in 
the dark GOLDsM. 4. I felt ashamed of myself 
for spying out their follies THACKERAY. 

II. intr. 1. To make observations (now spec. 
with a telescope); to keep watch; to be on the 
look out ME. 2. To make stealthy or covert 
observations; to play the spy; to pry 1456. 

2. I confesse it is my Natures plague To s. into 
Abuses SHAKS. I am come to s, upon your vanity 
and ambition GOLDSM. 

Spy-, the stem of Spy v. used in combs. in 
the sense ‘that spies’, as s.-all, or ‘from or 
through which one may spy', as s.-hole, 
"lower, -window, etc. 

Spy-glass. 1706. [f. SPY v. + GLASS sb.] 
A telescope; a fleld-glass. 

Squab (skwob), sb. 1640. [Of unc. origin; 
cf. Sw. dial. sgvabb loose fat flesh, sqvabba 
fat woman, sgvabbig, flabby, and Eng. 
tquab (xvn) squat object.) 1. A newly- 
hatched, unfledged, or very young bird. 
Also fig. of a person. b. spec. A young pigeon 
1694. 2. A short fat person 1700. 3. A sofa, 
ottoman, or couch 1664, 4. A thick or soft 
cushion, esp. one serving to cover the seat of 
a chair or sofa 1087, b. A cushion forming 
part of the inside fittings of a carriage 1794. 

2. He is a fat, sallow s. of a man 1823. 3. On her 
large s. you will find her spread, Like a fat corpse 
upon a bed POPE. 4. She was poking the little 
fists into the s. of the sofa 1881. 

Squab (skwob), a. 1675. [See prec.] 1. Of 
persons: Short and stout; squat and plump. 
b. Having a thick clumsy form 1723. 2. 
Young and undeveloped; esp. of young birds, 
unfledged or not fully fledzed, newly or 
lately hatched 1706. +3. Abrupt, blunt, curt 
-1759. 

1. A Dutch woman is s. 1703. b. Turning his s. 
nose up in the air SCOTT. 2. A nest-full of little s. 
Cupids W. InvING. 3. We have returned a 
ue answer, retorting the infraction of treaties 

. WALPOLE. So Squa-bbish a, somewhat s. or 


squat. Squa:bby a. squat, thick-set. 

Squab (skwob), v. 1668. [Cf. SquaB sb. and 
a.) I. trans. To squash. 2. To stuff or stuff up 
1819. 2. intr. To fall or hang in a full or heavy 
manner 1755. 

Squab, adv. 1692. 
heavy fall or squash. 

The Eagle took him up a matter of Steeple-high 
into the Air, and. dropt him down, S. upon a 


Rock 1692. 

Squabash (skwobe:s), sb. 1818. [A com- 
bination of squash and bash.] A crushing 
blow; a squashing. Hence Squaba'sh v. 
trans. to crush, squash, demolish. i 

Squabble (skwo-b’l), sb. 1602. [prob. imi- 
tative; cf. next and Sw. dial. sqvabbel.| A 
wrangle, brawl; a petty quarrel. 

Squabble (skwo-b'), v. 1604. [See prec.] 
1. intr. To wrangle or brawl; to engage in a 
petty quarrel or dispute; to argue disagree- 
ably or with heat. 2. frans. In Typog. to 
throw (type) out of line; to disarrange or dis- 
order; to twist or skew so as to mix the lines 
1674. b. intr. Of type: To get into disorder 
1683. 

5 ke? And speake Parrat? Ands,? Swag- 
Eus Tt SES to children. to s. 1677. 
"The Devil comes. .and squabbles with him 1677. 
Hence Squa:bbler. 

Squab-pie. local (w. and 840.). 1708. [Cf. 
SQUAB sb.] A pie with a thick crust composed 
of mutton, pork, apples, and onions. 

Squacco (skwa:kko). 1752. [Local It. 
sguacco. A small crested species of heron, 
Ardea ralloides or comata. x 

Squad (skwọd), sb. 1649. [Aphetic (after 
squadron) — Fr. escouade, tesquade (XVI), var. 
of escadre — Sp. esquadra, It. squadra, corresp. 
to Fr. écarre SQUARE sb.) I. Mil. A small 
number of men, a subdivision or section of à 
company, formed for drill, or told off for 
some special purpose. Also in phr. awkward 
s. 2. A small number, group, or party of 
persons 1809. 3. A particular set or circle of 


people 1786. d 
1. The awkward s. consists not only of recruits at 


[Imitative.] With a 


SQUALL 


drill, but of formed soldiers that are ordered to 
exercise with them, in consequence of some ir- 
regularity under arms 1802. 2, Phr. Flying 8., 
a police detachment equipped for rapid pursuit 
with motor-cars, cycles, etc. 3. A rowing s., 
football s. (L. S.). 

Squad (skwod), v. 1802. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To divide or form into squads; to draw up in 
120 2. To assign or allocate to a squad 
1802. 

E ü say, lads, s. your men and form on the road 


Squadron (skwo-dron), sb. 1562. [- It. 
squadrone, f. squadra SQUARE sb.; cf. Fr. 
t(e)squadron (mod. escadron), Sp. escuadron; 
see -00N.] fl. Mil. A body of soldiers drawn 
up or arranged in square formation —1656, 
2. Mil. A relatively small body or detach- 
ment of men 1579. b. spec. A body of cavalry, 
usu. composed of between one and two 
hundred men 1702. 3. A division of a fleet 
forming one body under the command of a 
flag-officer; a detachment of warships told 
off for some particular duty. Also, a unit of a 
definite number of aeroplanes with its officers 
and men. 1588. 4, A comparatively large 
group or number of people or animals; an 
organized body of persons 1617. tb. transf. A 
multitude of things (rare) 1680. 5. A body of 
cardinals hovering between the main fac- 
tions in a conclave 1670. 

2. Trump nor pibroch summon here Mustering 
clans, or squadrons tramping SCOTT. 3. Flying 8. 
see FLYING ppl. a. 4. phr. 5. Cardinal de Retz 
and Cardinal Azzolino were of the s. 1906, S.- 
commander, -leader, officers of the Royal Air 
Force. Hence Squa:droned ppl. a., formed into 
squadrons; drawn up in a 8. 

Squail (skwé'l), sb. 1847. [Of unkn. origin. 
Cf. KAYLES, SKAYLES] 1. pl. Ninepins, 
skittles, s.w. dial. 2. pl. A table-game in 
which counters or dises are propelled to- 
wards some mark by snapping 1862. b. A 
disc or counter used in this game 1862. 

Squail, v. Chiefly dial. 1626. [Of unkn. 
origin.] 1. intr. To throw a (loaded) stick or 
similar missile (at some object). 2. trans, To 
strike or hit by throwing a stick or squailer 
1844. 3. To cast or throw 1876. Hence 
Squailer, a loaded stick, esp. used for 
throwing at small game or apples. 

Squalid (skwo-lid), a. 1591. [— L. squali- 
dus, f. squalére be dry, rough, dirty; see -ID'.] 
I. 1. Naturally foul and repulsive because of 
the presence of slime, mud, etc., and the 
absence of all cultivation or care. b. gen. 
Repulsive or loathsome to look at 1620. 2. 
Foul through neglect or want of cleanliness; 
repulsively mean and filthy 1596. 3. Of 
qualities, conditions, etc.: Marked or char- 
acterized by filth, dirt, or squalor 1621, 4. 
fig. Wretched, miserable, morally repulsive 
or degraded 1660. 

1. S. fields of mud and thistles 1887. 2. "Tis as. 
den made in the rock EVELYN. ‘The poorest and 
most s. savage 1875. 3. Winter is. . vgly, foule, s. 
BURTON. 

IL +1. Dry, parched; marked by drought 
—1001. 12. Rough, shaggy, unkempt —1722. 3. 
Having a pinched and miserable appearance, 
or a dull unhealthy look. 1661, 

3. His complexion sallow and s. LYTTON, Hence 
Squa-lid-ly adv., -ness. 

Squalidity (skwoli-diti). 1668. [- late L. 
squaliditas or f. prec. + Av.] The quality or 
character of being foul or squalid; filthiness, 
squalidness. 

Squall (skwül), sb.! 1709. [f. SQUALL v.] A 
discordant or violent scream; a loud harsh 
ery. b. The action or habit of squalling or 
talking in a shrill voice 1755. 

The crowing pheasant..Betrays his lair with 
awkward squalls 1821. 

Squall (skw6l), sb.* 1719. [perh. f. next. 
1. A sudden and violent gust, a blast or 
short sharp storm, of wind. orig. Naut. 2. 
fig. a disturbance or commotion; a quarrel 
1813. 

1. A very violent and sudden S., took us quite a- 
head 1745. A black s. is attended with a dark 
cloud, in distinction from a white s., where there 
are no clouds, and a thick s, accompanied with 
hail, sleet, Ke. CRABB, 2. Phr. To look out for 
squalls, fig. to anticipate and be on one's guard 
against sudden danger, disturbance, or trouble, 

Squall (skwQD, v. 1631. [prob. alt. of 
SQUEAL v. by assoc. with BAWL v.] I. intr. 
Of birds or animals: To scream loudly or dis- 
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cordantly. Also in common usage, of persons 
esp. children. (Freq. with a suggestion of 
contempt.) 1687. 2. trans. To utter or sing in 
a loud discordant tone 1703. 

1. The parrot scream'd, the peacock squall'd 
TENNYSON. 2. She sung, or rather squalled, a 
song of Sacchini's 1779. Hence Squa-ller. 

Squally (skw6-li), a. 1719. (f. SQUALL 
sb.* + -Y'.] 1. Characterized by the prev- 
alence of squalls. 2. Of the wind: Blowing 
in sudden and violent gusts or blasts 1748, 3. 
fig. Stormy, troublous, threatening. Chiefly 
U.S., esp. in the phr. fo look s. 1814. 

1. S. Weather, with Hail and Snow 1745. 3. But 
for some hours things looked s. enough 1853. 

Squalodon (skwé'lódon). 1872. [- mod.L. 
Squalodon, f. L. squalus SQUALUS + Gr. oos, 
éBovr- tooth.] Paleont. A genus of fossil 
cetaceans found in Miocene and early 
Pliocene formations; a cetacean of this 
genus. So Squa-lodont. 

Squaloid (skwé'-loid), a. and sb. 1836. lt. 
SQUALUS + -OID.] A. adj. Shark-like ; com- 
prising the sharks. B. sb. A fish of the shark 
family 1830. 

Squalor (skwo-ló). 1621. - L. squalor, f. 
squalére; see SQUALID, -OR 2,] The state or 
condition of being physically squalid; a com- 
bination of misery and dirt. b. fig. The qual- 
ity of being morally squalid 1860. 

Hovel piled upon hovel, —s, immortalized in un- 
decaying stone HAWTHORNE. b. The s. of Mes- 
merism, the deliration of rappings EMERSON. 

Squalus (skwé'lds). Pl. -li (loei). 1758. 
L. (Varro, Pliny), some sea-fish] A shark. 

llSquama (skwé!-ma). Pl. -mæ (mi). 1706. 
[L., scale.] 1. Zool. A scale as part of the in- 
tegument of a fish, reptile, or insect. b. Path. 
A small portion of epidermis morbidly de- 
veloped in the form of a scale 1876. 2. Anal. 
A thin scaly portion of a bone, esp. of the 
temporal bone 1728. 3. Bot. = SCALE sb.* 3 c. 
1738. 

Squamate (skwé'-mét), a. 1826. [f. prec. 
+ -ATE*.] Zool. etc. Provided or covered 
with squame or scales. 

Squamation (skwümé'fon) 1881. lt. 
SQUAMA; see -ATION.] Zool. The condition or 
character of being covered with scales; a spe- 
cial mode or form of this. 

Squame (skwé'-m). late ME. [- OFr. es- 
quame or L. squama SQUAMA.] t1. A scale (of 
iron, or on the skin or eyes) 1061. 2. Zool. = 
SQUAMA 1. 1877. 

Squami‘ferous (skwü-) a. 1748. t. 
squami-, comb, form of SQUAMA; see -FEROUS.] 
Zool. and Bot. Bearing or provided with 
scales; squamigerous. So Squami-gerous a. 
1656, 

Squamiform (skwé'-), a. 1828. [f. as 
Prec.; see -FORM.] Zool. and Bot. Having the 
shape of a scale or scales. 

Squamo- (skwé!-mo), used as comb. form 
of SQUAMA, chiefly in terms of Anat. relating 
to the squamous bones, as s.-occipital, -tem- 
poral. 

Squamosal (skwiimd"-siil), a. and sb. 1848. 
If, next + -AL'.] Anat. A. adj. 1. S. bone, the 
squamous bone 1849. 2. Of or pertaining to 
the squamous bone 1863, B. sb. The squamo- 
sal bone or squamous portion of the temporal 
bone 1848, 

Squamose (skwé'-mo's), a. 1661. [- L. 
squamosus, f. squama scale; see -OSE'.] 1. 
Covered or furnished with scales; scaly. 2. 
Anat., Bot., Path. = Squamous a. la, b, 2, 5. 
1708, 

Squamoso- (skwămō"-so), used as comb. 
form of prec., in the sense ‘squamous and , 
as s.-dentated; or in terms of Anat. relating to 
the squamous bones, as s.-mazillary, -zygo- 
matic. 

Squamous (skwé!-mos), a. 1541. l- L. 
squamosus, f. squama scale; see -ous. In 
XVI scamous — OFr. scamouz.] 1. Anat. a. 
S. bone, part, portion, the thin and scaly part 
of the temporal bone, situated in the temple 
1541. b. Of a suture: Formed by thin over- 
lapping parts resembling scales 1709. 2. Bot. 
Furnished or covered with, composed of, 
Squam: or scales 1658. 3. = SQUAMOSE a. 1, 
1668. 4. Of substances: Composed of scales 
1728. 5. Path. Of skin-diseases: Character- 
ized by the development of scales or laminge 
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of skin 1843. 6. Of armour: Scaly; laminated 
1845. 

2. The bracts are described as s. or scaly 1870. 
3. Blue bellied, s. lizards 1796. 4. S. epithelium 
generally consists of many layers of cells, one over 
the other 1872. Hence Squa:mous-ly adv., 
-ness. 

\\Squamula (skwé'-mizl) 1754. [L., dim. 
of squama scale.] Zool. Enl., Bol. A small 
scale. So Squa:mule. 

Squamulose (skwé'-miüló"s), a. 1846. [f. 
SQUAMULA + -OSE'.] Bot. Furnished or 
covered with small scales. 

Squander (skwo-ndoz), sb. 1709. (f. next.] 
The act of squandering; extravagant expen- 
diture; an instance of this. 

Squander (skwo-ndoa), v. 1593. [Of unkn. 
origin.] 1. truns. In pa. pple. a. Of things: To 
be scattered over a comparatively wide sur- 
face or area 1596. b. Brought to disintegra- 
tion or dissolution 1010. 2. To cause to scat- 
ter or disperse 1657, 3. To use (money, goods, 
ete.) recklessly, prodigally, or lavishly; to ex- 
pend extravagantly, profusely, or waste- 
fully. (The most common usage.) 1593, 4. 
To spend or employ (time) wastefully; to 
waste 1693. 5. To spend profusely, without 
securing an adequate return; to use in a 
wasteful manner 1710. 6. intr. To roam 
about; to wander 1630. 7. To scatter 1823. 

1. a. In many thousand Islands that Iye squan- 
dred in the vast Ocean 1645. 2. All along the sea 
They drive and s. the huge Belgian fleet DRYDEN. 
3. The public money is squandered away in pen- 
sions 1763. 4. They considered the time occupied 
in learning as so much squandered away BORROW. 
5. If he s. his Talents in Luxury 1716. Hence 

uanderer. Squa:ndering vòl. sb. and 
ppl. a., -ly adv. 

Squandermania (skwondoamé'niü). 1990. 
lt. SQUANDER v. + -MANIA.] A craze for ex- 
travagant expenditure. 

Squarable (skwé"-rüb'l, a. and sb. 1700. 
[f. SQUARE v. + -ABLE.] A. adj. Capable of 
being squared. B. sb. A person who can be 
‘squared’, 

Square (skwé*z), sb. Also tsquire. ME. 
[Aphetie — OFr. esquire (ME. squire), es- 
quar(r)e (mod. équerre) :- Rom. *ezquadra, f. 
* rare, f. ex. EX-' + quadra square.] 
I. 1. An implement or tool for determining, 
measuring, or setting out right angles, etc., 
usually consisting of two pieces or arms set at. 
right angles to each other, but sometimes 
with the arms or sides hinged or pivoted so as 
to measure any angle; esp. one used by car- 
penters and joiners. Freq. without article in 
phr. by s. tb. fig. In phr. by the s., with ex- 
treme accuracy; precisely, exactly -1033. 12. 
fig. A canon, criterion, or standard; a rule or 
iui principle; a pattern or example 


1. A poet does not work by s. or line, As smiths 
and joiners perfect a design COWPER. Berel-s. = 
BEVEL sb.; mitre-s., set-8., T- or tee-s., trial- or 
try-s.: see these words. b. L. L. L. v. ii. 475. 2. To 
governe the body..by the s. of prudence, and 
rule of season 1604. Is merit everywhere else 
made the exact s. of preferment? FULLER. 

II. 11. Rectangular or square shape or form 
—1063. 12. A side of a square, rectangle, or 
polygon; a face of a cube —1753. 3, A square 
or quadrilateral space, esp. one of several 
marked out on a board, paper, ete., for play- 
ing certain games or for purposes of measure- 
ment, etc.; a square surface or face 1440. fb. 
fig. Affairs, events, matters, proceedings. 
Only in the phr. how (the) squares go. —1828. 
4. Geom. A plane rectilinear and rectangular 
figure with four equal sides 1551. +b. A 
rectangle with only the opposite sides equal, 
spec. called long or oblong s. —1842. tc. Geo- 
metrical s.: two graduated sides of a square 
marked in the rectangular corner of a 
quadrant to facilitate its use 1728. d. Logic. 
A square diagram used to illustrate the four 
kinds of logical opposition 1864. 5. Math, 
The product of a number multiplied by it- 
self; the second power (of) 1557. 6. Mil. A 
body of troops drawn up in a square forma- 
tion, either with solid ranks or leaving an 
open space in the centre 1591. 7. fa. A 
square piece of material covering the bosom; 
the breast-piece of a dress 1710. b. A square 
or rectangular piece, block, etc. 1601. c. A 
rectangular pane of glass. Now dial. 1687. 
8. A square or rectangular area or piece of 
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ground; spec. a garden plot of this Shape 1615, 
9. An open space or area (approximately 
quadrilateral and rectangular) in a town op 
city, enclosed by buildings or dwelling. 
houses, esp. of a superior or residential kind, 
freq. containing a garden or laid out with 
trees, etc.; more generally, any open space 
resembling this, esp. one formed at the meet- 
ing or intersection of streets; also, the group 
of houses surrounding an area of this king 
1687. b. A rectangular building or block of 
buildings; U.S. a block of buildings bounded 
by streets 1700. 10. An area of a hundred 
square feet, forming the measure or standard 
by which the price of flooring, roofing, tiling, 
or the like is reckoned 1663. +11, Astrol, and 
Astron, Quartile aspect; quadrature (rare) 
-1690. 12. In various techn. uses denoting 
square parts or structures; also ellipt. for 8. 
cap, dance, drink, etc. 1688. 

1. fig. Ant. & Cl. IL iil. 7. 3. The queen gives a 
check in the black queen's second s. 1735, Magic 
$.: see MAGIO a, b. He, then ask'd him how 
Squares went at Rome 1692, 5. The law of the 
inverse s. in electric action 1885. 6. He..no 

ractise had In the braue squares of Warre 

HAKS. Hollow S., a Body of Foot drawn up with 
an empty space in the middle for the Colours, 
Drums, and Baggage 1702. Solid S., is a body of 
foot, where both ranks nnd flles are equal 1802, 
Men are formed into s. to resist attacks of cavalry 
1859. 7. a. Wint. T. IV. Iv. 212. b. He., bolted his 
food down his capacious throat in squares of three 
inches Scorr. 8. Within a s. of tall trees, is a 
basilisc of copper EVELYN. Going early from 
his house in the s. of St. James EVELYN, 

1III. A quarrel, dispute, wrangle; 
dissension, quarrelling —1627. 

They did agree without any S. at all 1627. 

Phrases. To break s.: sce BREAK v. To break no 
8., to make no difference. }4Afs., at variance; esp. 
to be or to fall at (a) 8., to quarrel or wrangle. Out 
of s., out of the true, proper, or normal state or 
condition; out of (right) order or rule, 

Square (skwé*1), a. ME. - OFr. esquarré, 
pa. pple. of esquarrer Rom. *exquadrare; see 
prec.] I. 1. Having a rectilinear and rect- 
angular form of equal length and breadth; 
contained by four equal sides at right angles 
to each other; quadrate. late ME. 2. Having 
an equilateral rectangular section ME. b. 
Having a form more or less approximating to 
a cube; rectangular and of three dimensions. 
late ME. 3. Of limbs, the body, eto. Ap- 
proximating to a square section or outline; 
stoutly and strongly built; solid, sturdy. 
late ME. 4. Of a (stated) length on each of 
the four sides forming a square. late ME. 
5. ta. Of an angle: Right. RECORDE. b. At 
right angles; rectangular in position or direc- 
tion; perpendicular (to something) 1571. 6. 
Even, straight, level 1814. b. fig. On equal 
terms; with all accounts settled 1869. €. 
Golf. Having equal scores 1887. 

1. EIGHT-, $iz-, THREE-SQUARE: see these words. 
S. inch, foot, yard, etc., a rectangular space 
measuring an inch, etc., either way, or any 
equivalent area. S. measure, a unit of measure 
ment consisting of a square space; a, system e 
measures based on such units. S. number, b 
product of a number multiplied by itself. Sn h 
the number or quantity constituting such a bois 
of a given number or quantity as to produce 
when multiplied by itself. 2. fig. I should pus i^ 
thes. man in the round hole TENNYSON. 3. 1 
S. well-set Man 1709. 4. The whole were rearet 155 
backyard not ten feet s. 1854. 5. b. A ong) ji 
vessel. . with immensely square yards 1833. n dot 
"To be s. with a man’, to be revenged 1859. 
They were all s. at the 18th 1898. — n 

II. 1. Of actions: Just or equitable; fain 
honest, honourable, straightforward. e 
gen. 1591. 2. Of persons: ta. Not rei 100 
moved or shaken in purpose; steady 40 
liable —1710. b. Honourable, upright died 
3. Precise, exact 1590, b. Straight, a 
1804. c. Right; in good order; on & I 
footing 1836. d. Of meals; Full, solid, neg. 
stantial. Of a drink: Copious; of full mi 
sure. orig. U.S, 1868. t be S. 

1. She's a most triumphant Lady, if Teper deal, 
to her SHAKS. Phr. S. play or dealing, 4% 0! 
the s. thing. J. Oh what formalitie, whats. Ger. 
uance: lines in a little roome 1590. His 50 rie 
masoia and TIPS eR b. 
nity for a s. talk . c. Phr. D 
d as balanced or settled. d. The one 's. me 

e day 5 ^ 
Fur: On or upon th s. a, With a square Mil 
face to face; directly, openly (now rare). b. 


ligcord, 
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others; also, even or ‘quits’ with another. d. In 
predic, use without const.: Free from duplicity or 


Comb., e odia, -built, -faced, -set, -shouldered, 
. bracket (see BRACKET sb, 


esp. to square leg: -knot, — reef-knot; -leg, the 
position in the cricket-field to the left of the bats- 


adv., ness. 

Square (skwé6°1), adv. 1570. [f. prec.] Tl. 
Steadily, copiously —1608. 2. Fairly, honest- 
ly; in a direct manner. Now slang or collog. 
1577. b. collog. Solidly, without reserve 1867. 
3. So as to be square; in a rectangular form or 
position; directly in line or in front 1631. 
4. At right angles 1680. 

2. ‘I reckon the boy means s.’, muttered the old 
man 1891. b. N. C. comes out ‘s.’ for the Repub- 
lican party 1807. 3. He walked burly and s. LAMB. 
4, Pivot men. .face s. into the new direction 184 

Square (skwé*1), v. late ME. I- OFr. es- 
quarrer ; see SQUARE a. and sb.) I. trans. 1. To 
make (a thing) square; to shape by reduction 
to straight lines and right angles. b. To make 
(timber, etc.) square or rectangular in cross- 
section. late ME. c. To mark out as a square 
or in rectangular form; to convert into or 
draw up in a square; to mark off or out in 
squares 1440. d. To form by making square; 
to cut in square or rectangular form 1584, 2, 
a. To multiply (a number) by itself 1571. b. 
To convert (a circle) into an equivalent 
square; to measure exactly in terms of a 
square 1624. c. To calculate in square 
measure 1811. 3. a. Naut. To lay (the yards) 
at right angles to the line of the keel by 
trimming with the braces; to set at right 
angles to or parallel with some other part 
1025. b. To adjust so as to make rectilinear 
or rectangular or to set at right angles to 
something else 1690. c. Astrol. To stand in 
quartile aspect in relation to (another sign) 
1097. d. To set or place (some part of the 
body) squarely 1819. 

1. Those who. .squared the Portland stone for 
Saint Paul's MACAULAY. 2. a. Then do I s. 6, 
and it is 36. 1074. b. Circles to s., and Cubes to 
double, Would give a Man excessive. Trouble 
PRIOR. 3. b. fig. I feel me. . Well squar'd to for- 
iune's blows Cary. c. The Icy Goat, the Crab 
which s. the Scales 1697. d. The Saxon domestics 
Squared their shoulders Scorr. 

IL. 1. fig. To regulate, frame, arrange, or 
direct, by, according to, or on some standard 
or principle of action 1531. b. To adjust or 
adapt, to cause to correspond fo or harmo- 
nize with something 1583. c. To arrange, ad- 
just, render appropriate or exact 1596. 2. To 
bring to an equality on both sides; to balance 
1815. b. To put (a matter) straight; to settle 
satisfactorily, to compound. collog. 1853. €. 
With up: To settle (a debt, etc.) by payment 
1802. d. inir. (Golf) To make the scores 
equal 1923. 3. slang or collog. To conciliate, 
Satisfy, or gain over (a person), esp. by some 
form of bribery or compensation; to get rid 
of in this way 1859. 

1. He who squares his actions by this rule can 
never do amiss BERKELEY. b. Eie me, blest Proy- 
idence, and s. my triali To my proportion'd 
Strength MIL. 2. She would accept benefits. but 
then she insulted her benefactors, and so squared 
Accounts THACKERAY. b. We always s. it with the 
18855 1872. 3. Rich offenders. 8. the reporters’ 


III. intr. +1. To deviate or diverge, to vary 
(from something) 1609. 12. To fall out, to be 
at variance or discord, with a person, ete. 
71561. 3. To accord, concur or correspond, to 
agree or fit, with, tio, tunto, something 
1502. b. Golf. To equalize the scores 1923. 4. 
To strut or swagger. Obs. exc. dial. 1590. 5. 
To put oneself into a posture of defence; to 
assume a boxing attitude 1820. 6. a. To 
Measure (so much) on each of four sides 
forming a square; to yield a square of (the 
dimensions specified) 1789. b. To become 
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Square in form 1902. c. Naut. To sail away 
with the yards squared 1887. 

1. The prophetes somtyme..dyd s. from the 
trouthe 1521. 3. There is no Church, whose every 
part so squares unto my Conscience Sm T. 
BROWNE. 4. At another time, malapert boldnesse 
wills. it out CAMDEN. 5. He squared up to his ad- 
yersary and. .struck him a heavy blow 1893. 6. c. 
We squared away to a spanking breeze 1899. 
Hence Squa-ring vbl. sb. 

Square cap. 1584. [SQUARE a.] An aca- 
demic cap with a square top; a mortar-board, 
trencher. 

Square-cut, a. 1022. [SQUARE a. or adv.] 
1. Cut to or into a square form. 2. absol. A. 
coat with square skirts 1893. 

1. The grave man..with s. antique waistcoat 
1848. There's the s. chancellor KEATS, 

Squarer (skwé?.roi). late ME. If. SQUARE 
T. + -ER'] 1. a. One who reduces wood, 
stone, etc., to a square form. b. One who 
aims at squaring the circle 1852. 12. A con- 
tentious or quarrelsome person. SHAKS. 

Square sail. 1600. [SQUARE a.] a. A four- 
sided sail supported by a yard slung across 
the vessel. b. A flying sail set on the fore- 
mast of a schooner or the mast of a sloop or 
cutter. 

Square-toed, a, 1785. [SQUARE d.] 1. 
Of shoes: Having broad square toes. 2. fig. 
Old-fashioned, formal, precise 1795. 

2. We old people must retain some s. predilection 
for the fashions of our youth BURKE. 

Squa-re-toes. 1771. [SQUARE a.] A pre- 
cise, formal, old-fashioned person; one 
having strict or narrow ideas of conduct. 
Freq. qualified by old and usu. with initial 
capital. 

Old Square-toes was obliged to go out of town 
immediately 1785. 

Squa-rewise, adv. 1546. [f. SQUARE a. + 
-WISE.] fi. Rectangularly —1725. 2. In the 
form of a square 1611. 

Squarish (skwé*riJ), a. 1742. [f. SQUARE 
a. + -ISH'.] Somewhat, more or less, or ap- 
proximately, square. 

Squarrose (skwe-ró"s, gkwQ-ró"s), a. 1760. 
[- L. squarrosus scurfy, scabby; see -OSE'.] 
1. Bol. a, Composed of or covered with, 
scales or other processes standing out at 
right angles or more widely. b. Of scales: 
Standing out at right angles or to a greater 
degree 1829. 2. Ent. Cut into lacinie which 
are elevated above the plane of the surface 
1826. 

Squarro:so-, comb. form of prec. as in 
s.-dentate, -laciniate adjs. 

Squarson (skwü-on). 1857. [joc. com- 
bination of SQUIRE sb. and PARSON.] A parson 
who is also the squire in his parish, Hence 
Squa-rsonry. 

quash (skwoJ), sb.! 1590. [rel. to or — 
Sqvasu v.] I. 1. The unripe, pod of a pea. 
Also applied contemptuously to persons. Obs. 
exc. arch. 12. S. pear, a variety of pear. S. 
perry, a beverage made from this. —1826. 3. 
‘A soft india-rubber ball used in a form of the 
game of rackets (orig. at Harrow). b. Also 
short for s. rackets, a game resembling rac- 
kets, played with rackets and soft india-rub- 
ber balls in a walled court 1886. 

1. As a s. before tis a pescod SHAKS. This Ker- 
nell, This s., this Gentleman SHAKS. 

II. 1. ta. The act of squashing; the fact or 
sound of some soft substance being crushed 
or dispersed —1739. b. The shock or impact 
occasioned by a soft heavy body falling upon 
a surface; the sound produced by this. Now 
rare. 1654. 2. A crush or crowd of persons, 
etc.; a large number 1884. 3. Short for lemon- 
squash (LEMON sb.') 1894. 

1. a. Phr. To go fo s., to become squashed or 
ruined. b. Hearing a s., he cried, Damn it, what's 
that? 1812. 

Squash (skwof), sb.* 1043. [Short for 
t(ü)squoutersquash — Narragansett asquuta- 
squash, f. asq raw, uncooked, the -ash being 
pl. ending, as in SuccorasH.] 1. A gourd 
produced by plants of the genus Cucurbita, 
esp. a fruit of the bush gourd, C. melopepo. 
2. Any species of the genus Cucurbila produc- 
ing the above fruit 1661 

attrib., as s. pie, vine; s.-bug, one or other of 
various insects infesting or injurious to squashes; 
s. gourd, (-melon) pumpkin, the common bush 
gourd or squash, Cucurbita melopepo. 

+Squash, sb.* 1678. [Aphetic f. MUSQUASH.] 
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mm musk-rat or musquash, Fiber zibethicus 
—1824. 

Squash (skwo/), v. 1505. [Expressive var. 
of QUASH v.] 1. trans. To squeeze, press, or 
crush into a flat mass or pulp; to beat to, or 
dash in, pieces. b. To quash; to suppress or 
put down; to undo or destroy in a complete 
or summary manner. Often collog. To 
silence or discomfit (a person) in a crushing 
fashion. 1762. 2. inir. To emit or make a 
splashing sound; to move, walk, etc., in this 
way; to splash 1671. 3. To be pressed into a 
flat mass on impact; to flatten out under pres- 
sure 1858, 

2. Our feet ‘squashing’ as we step, for our boots 
are full of rain-water 1893. Hence Squa'sher. 

Squash, adv. 1766. [f. prec.] With or as 
with a squash. Freq. in to go s. (also fransf.). 

Squash-, the vbl. stem used in combs., in 
the sense *having the appearance of being 
squashed’, as squash hat. 

Squashy (skwo-fi) a. 1698. [f. SQUASH v. 
or sb.! + -Y'.] 1, Of fruit, etc.: Having a soft 
or pulpy consistency ; lacking in firmness. 2. 
Of ground, etc. : Soft with, full of, water; soak- 
ing, marshy 1751. 3. Of the nature of a 
squash or squashing 1865. Hence Squa'shi- 
ness, s. condition or character. 

Squat (skwot), sb.! ME. If. SQUAT v.] 1. 
A heavy fall or bump; a severe or violent jar 
or jolt. Now n. dial. b. A bruise, contusion, 
or wound, esp. one caused by a fall; a dent or 
indentation. Now dial. 1578. +2. At (the or a) 
s., in a squatting or crouching attitude, esp. 
that assumed by a hare when sitting —1732. 3. 
The act of squatting, spec. on the part of a 
hare 1584. 14. The place where an animal 
squats; spec. the form or lair of a hare —1073. 
5. A squatting attitude or posture 1886, 

1. Bruises and squats and falls which often kill 
others can bring little grief or hurt to those that 
are temperate G. HERBERT. 

Squat, sb.* Cornwall. 1671. [perh. same 
word as prec.) A small bunch of ore in a 
vein. 

Squat (skwot), pa. pple. and (ppl.) a. late 
ME. [pa. pple. of Squat v.] I. 1. In predic, 
use: Seated in a squatting or crouching pos- 
ture; sitting close to the ground. 2, Hidden 
from observation; quiet, still. dial. 1841. 

1. Him there they found S. like a Toad, close at 
the eare of Eve Mu. The shrub lies s. to the 
ground 1853. 

II. 1. Short and thick; disproportionately 
broad or wide; podgy 1030. 2. Characterized 
by squatness of form or structure 1774. 

1. She is a broad, s., pursy, fat thing, quite ugly 
RICHARDSON. The arches are circular, and the 
columns s. 1828. Hence Squa‘t-ly adv., -ness. 

Squat (skwot) v. ME. [- OFr. esquatir, 
-ter, f. es- Ex-i + qualir press down, crouch, 
hide - Rom. *coactire, f. L. coactus, pa. pple, 
of cogere drive or force together.] I, trans. 
To crush, flatten, or beat out of shape; to 
smash or squash; to bruise severely. Now 
dial. b. To dash down heavily or with some 
force. Now dial. late ME. II. I. refl. 
To seat (oneself) upon the hams or haunches; 
to take one's seat in a crouching attitude or 
posture. late ME. 2. intr. Of hares: To sit 
close to the ground in a crouching attitude; 
to crouch or cower down, esp. in order to 
escape observation or capture. late ME. 3. 
Of persons: To sit down with the legs closely 
drawn up beneath the hams or in front of the 
body; esp. to sit on the ground in this way or 
in a crouching attitude. Also joc., to sit 
down. 1573. 4. trans. To cause to squat; to 
put into, place in, a squatting attitude or 
posture (rare) 1600, 5. intr. ta. To sink into 
(something lower or less important). Miu, 
b. To sink in or down 1687. 6. To settle upon 
new, uncultivated, or unoccupied land with- 
out any legal title and without the payment 
of rent. orig. U.S. 1800. b. Austral. To rent 
or take up government or crown land for 
pasturage as a squatter 1828. 

1. The Prince at last squatted himself on the cor- 
ner of a form MME. D'ARBLAY. 2. The coy hare 
squats nestling in the corn 1821. 3. Down on the 
grass the Doctor squatted 1812. 6. He wasa Ken- 
tucky man, of the Ohio, where he had “squatted” 
ManRYAT. Hence Squa-tty a. somewhat squat. 

Squatarole (skwe-tird"l). Also -olle. 1819. 
[7 mod. L. Squatarola - local It. squatarola.] 
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rie grey or Swiss plover, Squatarola helve- 


Squatter (skwo-toa), sb. 1788. f. SQUAT v. 
+ CER] 1. U.S.A settler haying no normal 
or legal title to the land occupied by him, 
esp. one thus occupying land in a district not 
yet surveyed or apportioned by the govern- 
ment. b. An unauthorized occupant of land 
or premises 1821. 2. Austral. One occupying 
a tract of pastoral land as a tenant of the 
crown; a grazier or sheep-farmer, esp. on a 
large scale 1840. 3. A squatting person or 
animal 1824. 

1. b. Hundreds of squatters from the neighbour- 
ing parts of Sutherland and Ross 1860. 

attrib.: s. sovereignty U.S., the right claimed 
by the inhabitants of newly-formed territories to 
settle for themselves the question of slavery, etc. 

Squatter (skwo-to1), v. 1611. [prob. imi- 
tative.] fl. trans. To scatter, disperse, spill 
1653. 2. intr. To fly or run, to struggle along 
or make one's way, among water or wet with 
much splashing or flapping 1785. b. To flut- 
ter, flap, or struggle among water or soft 
mud 1808. 

2. A little callow gosling squattering out of 
bounds without leave C. BRONT. 

Squaw (skwü) 16034. [- Narragansett 
Indian squaws, Massachusetts squa woman.] 
1, A North American Indian woman or wife. 
b. Applied by Indians to white women 1642, 
2. transf. An effeminate or weak person 1807. 
3. Old s., the long-tailed duck 1884, 

attrib, as 8.-root, Conopholis, cancer-root ; t-sa- 
chem, a squaw chief in certain American Indian 
tribes; -weed, Senecio aureus, 

Squawk (skwük), sb. 1850, (f. next.) 1. A 
loud grating call or cry; a hoarse squall. 2, 
U.S. The Nyctiardea, or Night Heron 1872. 

Squawk (skwük), v. 1821. (imit.] 1. intr. 
To call or cry with a loud harsh note; to 
squall or screech hoarsely, b. Of things: To 
creak or squeak harshly 1859. 2. (rans. With 
out: To utter with or as with a squawk 1856. 

Squeak (skwik), sb. 1664. It. the vb.] 1. 
"The act of squeaking. 2. A short or slight 
sound, of a thin high-pitched character, made 
by animals or persons 1700, b. A thin, sharp 
sound produced by a musical instrument 
1805. 3. a. A slight, narrow, or bare chance 
for something 1710. b. A narrow escape, a 
close shave; usu. with qualifying adjs. nar- 
row, near, etc, 1822. 

3. a. See all ready with the boat,. it may give us 
as. for our lives, if little one 1868. b. We had a 
near s., the wind suddenly coming calm 1889. 

(skwik) v. late ME. [imit., com- 
bining the initials of squeal and final of 
shriek; but cf. Sw. skvdka croak.) I. intr. To 
emit a short or slight sound of a thin high- 
pitched character. 2. slang. To confess; to 
turn informer; to ‘split’ or ‘peach’ 1690. 3. 
trans. To utter, sing or play in a squeaking 
manner or with a squeaky voice. Usu. deri- 
sively 1577. 

1. The sheeted dead Did squeake and gibber in the 
Roman streets SHAKS. Shrill Fiddles s., Hoarse 
Bagpipes roar 1740. Rats began to s. and scuffle 
in the night time DICKENS. 2. If he be obstinate, 
put a civil Question to him upon the Rack, and he 
squeaks I warrant him DRYDEN. 3. Ye s. out 
your Coziers Catches without any mitigation or 
Temorse of voice SHAKS, Hence Squea-kingly 


adv. 

Squeaker (skwi-koz). 1041. [f. the vb.] 1. 
One who, or that which, squeaks. 2. One or 
other of various birds characterized by their 
40 call 1817. 3. collog. A (young) pig 

2. Strepera anaphonensis, Grey Cow-Shrike; S. 
of the Colonists 1648. e 

Squeaky (skwi-ki), a. 1862. [f. SQUEAK 
sb. or v. + -Y'.] Characterized by squeaking 
sounds; tending to squeak. 

Squeal (skwil) sb. 1747. [f. the vb] A 
more or less prolonged sharp cry; a shrill 
scream. b. A sharp shrill sound 1867. 

Squeal (skwil v. ME. [imit.; in earliest 
use north.] 1. intr. To utter (or give ouf) a 
more or less prolonged sharp cry, esp. by 
reason of pain or sudden alarm; to scream 
Shrilly. 2. Of things: To emit or produce a 
shrill or strident sound 1596, 3. slang. To 
turn informer; to inform or ‘peach’ on a 
person 1865. 4. trans. To utter or produce 
id a shrill, grating, or squeaking sound 
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1. Ghosts did shrieke and squeale about the 
streets SHAKS. 2. Here tortur’d cats-gut squeals 
. to make (a person) s., to black- 

him, 4. ‘Here, sir,’ squealed Timothy 1833. 

Squealer (skwi-lez). 1854. f. prec. + -ER'.] 
1. One who or that which squeals. Also 
transf. 1805. b. slang. An informer 1865. c. 
U.S. A complainer 1889. 2. Freq. in bird- 
names 1854. 


2. The Swift. . This bird's loud piercing cry has 
obtained for it the name of s. 1879, Harlequin 
Duck,. known also as S. 1888. 

Squeamish (skwi-mif), 1450. [alt., by 


substitution of -ISH' for -0Us, of next.) I. 1. 
Readily affected with nausea; easily turned 
sick or faint; physically unable to support or 
swallow anything disagreeable, 2. Slightly 
affected with or inclined to nausea 1660. +3. 
Characterized by a feeling of nausea (rare) 
1748. 

1. Art thou so squemish that thou canst not see 
wine but thou must surfet? GREENE. ts. The 
stomach of his Holinesse not being so s., but that 
he would take a good almes from dirty hands FUL- 
LER. 2. This day. the wind grew high, and. . I 
began to be dizzy and s. PEPYS. 

ti. 11. Averse, unwilling, or reluctant to do 
something —1589. 2. Averse to freedom or 
familiarity of intercourse; distant, reserved : 
coy, cold. Now dial. 15601. tb. Of actions, 
ete.; Characterized by coldness or coyness 
71603. 3. Easily shocked; prudish 1507. tb. 
Sensitive; shrinking from contact with any- 
thing rude or rough —1785. 4, Sensitively or 
excessively fastidious, serupulous, puneti- 
lious, or particular, with regard to standards 
of action or belief 1581. b. Marked or charac: 
terized by fastidiousness or scrupulousness 
1593. 5. Fastidious or dainty with respect to 
what one handles, uses, or comes in contact 
with 1608. 

3. Riddles more or less good, some coarse, and 
some profane: but the age was not s, 1802, 4. Tri- 
fles magnified into importance by a s. conscience 
MACAULAY. They are not sos, as to what they say 
about us 1865. 5. If delicacies could invite 5 $. 
courtler's appetite 1746. Squea'mish-ly adr., 
-ness. So Squea'my d. 

Squea-mous, a. Now n. dial. (ME. squay- 
mes, squeymous, earlier scoymus, squoymous 
(mod. north. dial. skymous), aphetie f. AFr. 
escoymos, of unkn. origin.] = SQUEAMISH d. 

fSquea'sy, a. 1583. [Alteration of QURASY 
a.) I. Of times: Troublous, disturbed —1662, 
2. Of the stomach: Readily nauseated; easily 
upset 1050. Hence tSquea-siness —1687. 

Squeegee (skwi-dsi, skwidsi-), sb. 1844. 
[Arbitrary f. squeege (xvii), expressive alt. of 
SQUEEZE v.; see -EE*.] 1. A scraping imple- 
ment, usu. a straight-edged blade of india- 
rubber, gutta-percha, or the like, attached to 
the end of a long handle, for removing water, 
mud, ete. 2. Photogr. A strip of rubber 
mounted on a wooden frame which serves as 
a handle, for squeezing moisture from a 
print or pressing a film closer to its mount; a 
8 roller serving this purpose; a squeezer 

Squeegee, v. 1883. (f. the sb.) 1. trans. 
To press, squeeze, or force, with a squeegee. 
2. = SQUILGEE v. 1886. 

Squeezable (skwizáb'], a. 1813. If. 
SQUEEZE v. + -ABLE.] 1. Capable of being 
compressed or squeezed. 2. Capable of being 
constrained or coerced to yleld or grant 
Something 1837. b. esp. From which money 
DELE 

„The result of their industry is only that Y 
become more s. for taxes 1880. d * 

Squeeze (skwiz), sb. 1611. [f. SQUEEZE v.] 
1. An act of squeezing; an application of 
strong or heavy pressure, or of force suffi- 
cient to compress. b. The pressure of a crowd 
of persons; a crush 1802. c. collog. A strong 
financial or commercial demand or pressure 
1830. 2. A strong or firm pressure of the hand 
as a token of friendship or affection 1736. b. 
A close embrace; a hug 1790. 3. a. A (small) 
quantity or amount squeezed out; a few 
drops pressed out by squeezing 1761. b. 
A forced exaction or impost made by Asiatic 
officials or servants; a percentage taken upon 
goods bought or sold; an illegal charge or 
levy 1858. 4, collog. A crowded assembly or 
social gathering 1779. 5, Coal-mining. A 
gradual coming together of the floor and roof 
of a gallery or working; a place where this 
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has occurred; a creep 1789. 6. A moulding 
cast of an object obtained by pressing some 
plastic substance round or over it; spec TA 
Archæol., an impression or copy of an insorip. 
tion, design, ctc., taken by applying wa 
paper or other soft material in this ‘way 1857, 
7. Without article: Pressure; constraint Used 
t M n or gift 1862. 

d. In full s. play (Bridge), le; 
cards until opponent is fk deen 
tant card 1928, 3. a. As. of lemon-juice 1864; 4 
The weather is getting terribly hot for squeeze 
1808. 6. I saw squeezes of this stone for the Ant 
time 1870. 

Squeeze (skwiz), v. 9. [var. of earlier 
Taquise, squize (XVI), intensive of fqueise (xv), 
as SQUENCH of QUENCH v.; ult. origin un. 
known,] 1, trans. To press or compress hard, 
esp. so as to flatten, crush, or force together 
1601. b. With complement: To reduce to, or 
bring into, a specified condition by pressure 
1660. c. To press (the hand) in token of 
friendship or affection; also, to hug 1687. x 
To force by pressure, Const. with advs, and 
preps. 1683. 3. a. To press upon (a person, 
etc.) so ns to exact or extort money; to 
fleece, Also const. of. 16 b. To subject to 
strong Constraint or pressure 1888. 4, With 
out: ‘To press or force out . To ex- 
tort or exact, to obtain I e or pressure, 
from or out of a person, etc. Also without 
const. 1002. b. To extract (juice or the like) 
by pressure 1611, c. To put or drop in (a 
fluid extracted by pressure) 1725. 6. absol, a. 
To press hard, esp. with the hand 1692, b. To 
take a squeeze or facsimile impression 1890, 
7. intr. To yield to pressure; to admit of 
being squeezed 1683. 8. To force a way; to 
press or push; to succeed in passing by means 
of comprossion, Const. with advs. and preps. 
1704, 

1. fig. The six hundred millions of Debt. are now 
squeezing the borough-mongers 1828. Phr, 1To«. 
wax, to set one's seal to a document. A squ 
orange, fig. a person or thing from whom or which 
nothing more can be obtained. b. To be squeezed 
flat against a wall 1871. 2. ‘as squeezed in- 
to à corner behind a pillar 181 3. a. The Churc 
had been 50 often squeezed by him 1700, 4. Lady 
Kew could. s. out a tear over a good novel too 
THACKERAY, 5. a. The above. Was the sum 
squeezed by the judge out of the clerk BENTHAM: 
6. a. Se iy fox] squeez'd hard to get out agains 
but the Hole was too Little for him 1092. 7. Bran 
squeezes much more—But plaister of Paris notat 
all 1771. 8. The old duke, .squeezing into the 
ence Squee'zy a. 

q! 1). 1611. lf. SQUEEZE v. + 
n.] 1. One who sau- 
2. A mechanical device or apparatus; an 
implement, by which pressure can be appli 
1839. b. spec. An apparatus by which a ball 
of puddled iron is reduced to a compact mass 
1843. 

Squee-zing, vbl. sb. 1611. [f. SQUEEZE V. + 
-ING'.] 1. The action of pressing or pres rA 
sing; the fact of being compressed. tb. a 
which is squeezed out —1719. 2. The action 0 
oppressing by exactions or extortion; the 
practice of extorting excessive or illicit gain 


1681. We 
Squelch (skwelf), sb. 1620. re T 
next.) 1. A heavy crushing fall or blo 


acting on a soft body; the sound produced vi 
this. 2. A thing or mass that has the 07 
pearance of having been squelehed a 
crushed 1837. 3. The sound made by s 
liquid when subjected to sudden or interm! 
tent pressure 1805. 

1, I heard a heavy s. and a how! 1829. i, op 

Squelch (skwel'f), v. 1624. [imi YA 
QvELCH.] 1. trans. To fall, drop, or SAT 
upon (something soft) with crushing ni 
squashing force; to crush in this way. Men 
To squash or crush; to put down or sup?! To 
thoroughly or completely 1864. 2. intr " To 
fall with a squelch. Now dial. 1755. D. 
emit a squelch or squelches; to per 
squelches 1834. c. To walk or tread 1 in 
in water or on wet ground, or with Me 
the shoes, so as to make a splashing $ 
1849. "d 
1. Oh ‘twas your luck and mine to be, sque 
FLETCHER. b. It would be so nice to 8. tone all 
pous impostor HUXLEY. 2. c. You'd p 1840. 
Your time in squelching about soppy M plow, 
Hence Sque-Icher (collog.), a crushing 
newspaper article, etc. 
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Squelch, adv. 1772. [f. as prec.] With or 
as with a squelch or heavy splash. 

Squench, v. Now dial. and collog. 1535. 
[Intensive of QUENCH v.; cf. SQUEEZE v.] 1. 
trans. To extinguish (a fire, etc.). 2. To sup- 
press, put an end to; to quell or stifle 1577. 3: 
To satisfy (the appetite); to slake (thirst) 
1598, 4. inir. To become extinguished 1643, 

Squeteague (skweti-g). U.S. Also sque- 
tee. 1838. [Narragansett Indian.] The weak- 
fish or sca-salmon, Cynoscion regalis, of the 
eastern United States. 

Squib (skwib), sb. 1525. [prob. imit. of a 
slight explosion.] 1. A species of firework, in 
which the burning of the composition is usu. 
terminated by a slight explosion 1530. 2. ta. 
An explosive device used as a missile or 
means of attack —1686. b. Mining. A tubular 
case filled with a priming of gunpowder used 
to fire a charge 1881. 3. A smart gird or hit; 
a sharp 8601! or sarcasm; a lampoon 1525, +4, 
Applied to persons: A mean, insignificant, or 
paltry fellow —1053. 5. A squirt. Now dial. 
1583. 6. A small measure, or quantity (of 
strong drink). Now dial. 1760. 

1. The literary gentleman having finished, like a 
damp s. with a good bang, resumed his seat 1847. 
fig, In 1841 he had thrown a few squibs in the 
Examiner at Sir Robert Peel and the Tories 1882. 


3. No one was more faithful to his early friends. 

particularly if they could write a s. DISRAELI. 4. 

oe steps me an infant s. of the Innes of Court 
ASHE. 


Squib (skwib), v. 1579. [f. the sb.] I. 
intr, 1, To use smart or sarcastic language; to 
utter, write, or publish a squib or squibs. 2. 
To let off squibs; to shoot 1091. 3. To move 
about like a squib 1760. 

1. To s. in the journals, and write for the MARO 
1825. 3. A battered unmarried beau, who squibs 
about from place to place GOLDSM. 

II. trans. I. a. To cast or throw forth, off, out 
(a remark, quip, ete.) after the manner of a 
squib 1596, b. To let off (a squib); to fire (a 
gun, etc.), esp. with the priming or powder 
only; fto shoot (an arrow) 1603. 2. To assail 
or attack (a person) with squibs or witty sar- 
casm; to lampoon or satirize smartly 1631, 3. 
To spatter with a squib or squirt 1840, 

1. a. Hook squibbed off a few pleasantries 1853. 
2. The mendicant parson, whom I am so fond of 
squibbing J. R. GREEN. 

Squid (skwid), sb. 1613. [Of unkn. origin.) 
1. One or other of various species of cephalo- 
pods belonging to the family Loliginide, Teu- 
thididw, or Sepiidz, more esp. to the genus 
Loligo; & calamary, cuttle or pen-fish. b. 
Without article, esp. as a bait or food-stuff 
1865. 2. Bone-s, an artificial bait made to 
imitate a squid 1883. 

attrib, and Comb.: s. fish, = sense 1; s.-hound, 
a name in New England for large sea-going speci- 
mens of the Striped Bass. Hence Squid v. intr. to 
fish with squid-bait U.S. 

Squiffer (skwi-fo1). slang. 1911. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A concertina. 

Squiffy (skwi-fi), a. slang. 1874. [Of unkn. 
origin.] Intoxicated, drunk. 

Squiggle (skwi-g'D, v. Chiefly dial, and 


U.S. 1804. [perh. blend of Squirm and 
WIGGLE, WRIGGLE.] 1. intr. To work wavy or 
intricate embroidery. 2. To writhe about; to 


squirm or wriggle 1816. Squi-ggle sb. a 
wriggly twist or curve. Squiggly a. wavy, 
wriggly. 

Squilgee (skwildsi, skwildgi-, sb. Also 
Squillage, squiligee. 1850. [alt. of SQUEE- 
GEE.] Naut. = SQUEEGEE 1. Squilgee v. to 
use à s.; to swab, clean, or press with a 8. 

Squill (skwil). late ME. [= L. squilla, var. 
of scilla — Gr, o.] 1. A bulb or root of the 
sea-onion or other related plant (seo 2). 
Chiefly in pl. b. In names of preparations 
made from these bulbs 1652. c. Pharm. With- 
out article, as a substance 1725. 2. Bol. The 
bulbous-rooted sea-shore plant Scilla (or 
Urginea) maritima; the sea-onion; also, any 
other species of the genus Scilla 1440, b. A 
Plant of the sea-onion or related species. 
Chiefly pl. as a collective term. 1001. 3. 
Zool. The mantis-shrimp, Squilla mantis 1710. 


1. b. Galen, gave it to a Dram in Oxymel or 
Honey of Squills 1712. 

lSquilla (skwilà) Pl. -æ (i. 1516. IL. 
(see prec.).] tl. = prec. 2. 1611. 2. = prec. 
3. 1058. 


tSquilli-tic, a. 1544. 
861116 


E med. L. squilliti- 
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cus, var. of L. scilliticus, f. scilla SQUILL.] 
Made of squills; containing squill 1725. 

Squinacy (skwinàüsi. Now dial. ME. 
var. (from XIII) of SQUINANCY.] = SQUINSY. 

Squinancy. Now rare. late ME. [- 
med.L. squinantia, app. formed by confusion 
Of Gr. avrdyxn and xvvdyyn CYNANCHE, both 
denoting diseases of the throat.] 1. Quinsy. 
2. = SQuinsy 2. 1596. 

Comb.: s. berry, the black currant, Ribes ni- 
grum; s.-Wwort, the quinsy-wort or small wood- 
ruff, Asperula cynanchica. So f Squi · nance 1730. 

Squinch (skwinf). 1500. [var. of scunch, 
shortened f. SCUNCHEON.] Arch. fl. A stone 
cut to serve as a scuncheon —1518. 2. A 
straight or arched support constructed across 
an angle to carry some superstructure 1840. 
3. A small structure, with two triangular 
faces, sloping back from an angle of a tower 
against the superimposed side of a spire 1848, 

Squinny (skwi-ni), v. Now dial. Also 
Squiny. 1605. [Obscurely rel. to SQUINT v. 
Cf. squin adj. (XV).] 1. intr. To squint, look 
askance; to peer with partly closed eyes. 
2. trans. To direct (the eyes) obliquely ; to close 
up partly in a short-sighted manner 1825. 

Squinsy. Now dial. 1499. [Reduced f. 
Squinacy.] 1. Path. Quinsy; suppurative 
tonsillitis. 2. A form or attack of this 1591. 

Squint (skwint), sb. 1652. [f. SQUINT a. or 
v.] 1. A permanent tendency in the eye to 
look obliquely or askant; defective coinci- 
dence of the optic axes; strabismus. 2. A 
directing of the eyes obliquely; a sidelong 
look or glance; a hasty or casual look; a peep 
1673. 3. An inclination or tendency towards 
some particular object; a drift or leaning; a 
covert aim 1730. 4. An oblique or perverse 
bent or tendency 1774. 5. Arch. = Hacto- 
SCOPE 1839. 

2. To give damages for all opprobrious language, 
and especially for all hints, squints, innuendoes, 
leers, and shrugs SWIFT. 3. A s. towards radical- 
ism 1895. 

Squint (skwint), a, 1579. [perh. inferred 
from SqUINT-EYED d.] 1. Of eyes: Looking 
obliquely; having a'cast or squint; affected 
with strabismus. Now rare. b. fig. (with eye 
= ‘look, regard’, and usu. hyphened) 1623, 
2. Characterized by oblique vision 1611. +3. 
Indirect —1681. 4. Oblique; slanting 1703. 

1. He was syrnamed. . Strabo, for his s. eyes HOL- 
LAND. 2. I..gladly banish s. suspicion MILT. 

Squint (skwint) v. 1599. [Aphetie f. 
AsQUINT adv.) I. inir. To have the axes of 
the eyes not coincident; to be affected with 
strabismus 1011. b. Of the eyes 1836. 2. To 
look with the eyes differently directed; to 
glance obliquely; also, to glance hastily or 
casually, to peep 1610. b. fig. To have a pri- 
vate eye to something 1642. c. To glance al, 
on, or upon (a person or thing) with dislike or 
disapproval, or by means of some covert allu- 
sion, hint, or suggestion 1052. 3. fig. To refer 
or bear indirectly; to incline or tend 1599. 4. 
To move or branch off in an oblique direc- 
tion 1721. 5. trans. To give a permanent or 
temporary cast to (the eye); to cause to look 
asquint or obliquely 1605. b. To cast or di- 
rect (a look, etc.) in a sidelong manner 1631. 

1. Can any one be call'd beautiful that squints? 
WYCHERLEY. 2. b. Pity but his eyes were out that 
squints at his own ends in doing God's work FUL- 
LER. 3. The document squints towards treason 
1895. 5. The foule Flibbertigibbet..squints the 
eye, and makes the Hare-lippe SHAKS. Hence 
Squi-nter. 

Squint-eye(s. 1053. [See SQUINT a. 1] A 
person who has squinting eyes. 

Squint-eyed (skwintid) a. 1589. f. 
tsquint, aphet. f. AsqUINT adv.) 1. Of per- 
sons: Having squint eyes; affected with 
squint or strabismus. 2. Characterized by 
squint or oblique vision 1598. 

1. fig. Heart-gnawing Hatred, and Squint-ey'd 
Suspition QUARLES. 

Squi-nting, vbl. sb. 1611. [f. SQUINT v. + 
-ING1.] 1. The action of looking with a squint 
or sidelong glance. 2. spec. = SQUINT sb. 1. 
1626. So Squi-nting ppl. a., -ly adv. 1593. 

Squirage (skwoi"réd5) Also squireage. 
1837. [f. SQUIRE sb. + -AGE.] The body of 
country squires; a book containing a list or 
account of these. N 

Squiralty (skwoi*rülti. Also squirealty. 
1856. lf. SQUIRE sb., after mayoraliy, com- 


um 


SQUIRR 


monally.] a. The existence of squires as an 
institution. b. The body or class of squires. 
c. The position or status of a squire. 

Squire (skwoi?1), sb. ME. [Aphetie - OFr. 
esquier ESQUIRE sb. ] 1. In the military or- 
ganization of the later middle ages, a young 
man of good birth attendant upon a knight 
(= Esquire 1 a); one ranking next to a 
knight under the feudal system of military 
service and tenure. b. A personal attendant 
or servant; a follower, Also transf. late ME. 
fc. In contemptuous use 1618. 2. Applied to 
personages of ancient history or mythology 
holding a position or rank similar to that 
of the medieval squire ME. 3. A gallant or 
lover 1590, 4. Employed as a title and pre- 
fixed to the surname of a country gentleman. 
Now chiefly collog. 1645. b. A country gentle- 
man or landed proprietor, esp. one who is the 
principal landowner in a village or district 
1676. 5. U.S. A Justice of the Peace; also, a 
lawyer or judge 1817, 

1. Each knight was attended to the field by four 
squires or archers on horseback GIBBON. b. TS. of. 
(or t» the body (or household), an officer charged 
with personal attendance upon a sovereign, noble- 
man, ete. c. Trencher-s.: see 'TRENCHER!. 2. And 
Saul seyde to his squyer, Draw3e out thi swerd 
WYCLIF 1 Chron. 10:4. 3. S. of dames (Spenser) or 
ladies, one who devotes himself to the service 
of ladies or pays marked attentions to them. 
Hence Squi-ress, a female s,; the wife of a s. 

Squire (skwoi*s), v. late ME. [f. SQUIRE 
sb.] I. trans. Of a man: To attend (a lady) as, 
or after the manner of, a squire; to escort. 
tb. transf. To act or serve as an escort or 
guard to; to convoy —1032. 2. intr. With i: 
To act as a squire; to play the squire; to rule 
or domineer over as a country squire 1072. 

1. To 'squire a royal girl of two years old SWIFT. 

Squirearch (skwoi*raik). 1831. [Back- 
formation from next, after monarch, ete.] A 
member of the squirearchy; a squire as a 
local magnate. Hence Squirea:rchal a. of 
or belonging to, characteristic of, the squire- 
archy or a s. 

Squirearchy (skwoi*-raaki), Also squirar- 
chy. 1804, [f. SQUIRE sb., after hierarchy, 
monarchy, etc.] 1. The collective body of 
squires, landed proprietors, or country 
gentry; the class to which squires belong, re- 
garded especially in respect of political or 
social influence. b. A class, body, or number 
of squires 1830. 2. Rule or government by a 
squire or squires 1801. 

Squiredom (skwoi*dom). 1650. t. SQUIRE 
sb. + -DOM.] 1. The dignity, position, or 
status of a squire. 2. The body of squires; 
squires collectively 1842. 

1. I always direct to you as ' Mr. Barton’ because 
I know not if Quakers ought to endure S. FITZ- 
GERALD. 

Squireen (skwoi?ri:n). orig. Irish. 1809. 
lt. SQUIRE sb. + -EEN*.] A petty squire; a 
small landowner or country gentleman, 

Squirehood (skwoi*'ahud), 1080. t. SQUIRE 
sb, + -HoOD.] 1. The position or status of a 
squire or esquire; squireship. 2. The body of 
squires; the squirearchy 1792. 

Squireling (skwoi*-alin). 1082. [f. SQUIRE 
sb,  -LING.] 1. A petty squire. 2. A young 
squire 1834. 

Squirely (skwəi®-1li), a. 1612. [t. as prec. 

+ -LY*.] Of, belonging or relating to, a squire 
or the squirearchy; befitting a squire. 

Squireship (skwoi*ifip). 1613. (t. SQUIRE 
sb. + -SHIP.] 1. The state, position, or dignity 
of a squire or esquire; squirehood. 2. The 
personality of a squire 1786. 

Squirm (skwoóam), sb. 1839. [f. the vb.] a. 
A squirming or writhing movement; a 
wriggle. b. Naut. A twist in a rope. 

Squirm (skwoóxm), v. 1691. [Of symbolic 
origin; prob. assoc, with worm.] 1. intr. To 
wriggle or writhe. 2. To move, proceed, or go 
with a wriggling or writhing motion 1759. 3. 
fig. To be painfully affected or sharply 
touched by something; to writhe under re- 
proof, sarcasm, ete. 1804. 4. (rans. With out: 
'To utter with a squirm 1889. 

1. This harmless snake frequents the branches of 
‘Trees and very nimbly squirms among the leaves 
1743. These poor little mortals, .. and squall 
1890. 3. I'll write my Lord. such a letter as shall 
make him s. 1894. 1710 


Squirr, v. Also squir. [var. of 


SOUIRREL 


earlier SKIRR v.] trans. To throw or cast with 
a rapid whirling or skimming motion. 

Squirrel (skwi-rél). late ME. [Aphetic — 
AFr. esquirel, OFr. esquireul, escureul (mod. 
écureuil) — Rom. *scuriolus, dim. of *scurius, 
for L. sciürus - Gr. oxtovpos, prob. f. exi shade 
+ obpé tail] 1. One or other of various spe- 
cies of rodents (characterized by a long bushy 
tail, furry coat, and bright eyes), belonging 
to the genus Sciurus, or to the widely-distri- 
buted sub-family Sciurina including this; 
€8p. the common species Sciurus vulgaris, 
native to Britain, Europe, and parts of Asia. 
b. Applied to other animals or to persons, 
usu. with contemptuous force 1566. 2. With 
the, in generalized sense; also, the genus 
Sciurus or the sub-family Sciurina to which 
this belongs. Also pl. 1591. b. = squirrel- 
skin, squirrel-fur. late ME. 3. One or other 
of various species of fish belonging to the 
family Holocentridæ, esp. Holocentrus ery- 
threus 1734. 

1. b. A little, cheery, agile, red s. of a Man 1865. 

attrib, and Comb.: s.-cage, a cylindrical cage in 
which squirrels are confined, and which revolves 
as they move; also transf. a structure resembling 
this, spec. in Electr.; -corn, Dicentra canadensis; 
-fish = sense 3; -hake, Physis tenuis, also called 
White Hake (U.S.); -hawk, the Californian 
species, | Archibuteo ferrugineus; headed. 
-minded adjs., shallow-brained; -monkey, one 
or other of various „ of monkeys belonging 
to the genus Chrys 

TSqui'rrel-tail. Also squirrel's tail. late 
ME. 1. The tailof a squirrel. 12. A species 
of lob-worm —1839. 3, Squirrel-tail grass, one 
or other of various species of grasses belong- 
ing to the genus Hordeum. Also ellipt. 1777. 
So Squi-rrel-tailed a. having a tail like 
that of a squirrel in form or character. 

Squirt (skwört), sb. 1400. [f. Squirt v.] 
1. a. Diarrhoea; looseness of the bowels; an 
attack of diarrh@a, Now dial. in pl. 2. A 
small tubular instrument by which water 
may be squirted; a form of syringe 1530. b. 
A larger instrument of the same type, used 
esp. as a fire-extinguisher 1590. 3. A small 
quantity of liquid that is squirted; a small 
jet or spray; an act of squirting 1626. 4. A 
paltry or contemptible person; a whipper- 
snapper; a fop. (Chiefly U.S. and dial.) 1848. 

Squirt (skwózt), v. 1460, [Of imit. origin.] 
I. intr. 1. To eject or spirt out water in a jet 
or slight stream. b. To void thin excrement; 
to have diarrhoea 1530. 2. To move swiftly 
or quickly; to dart or frisk 1570. 3. To issue 
or be ejected in a jet-like stream; to spirt 
or spurt 1858. 

2. Comes master doctor Glister, as his manner is, 
squirting in suddenly MIDDLETON. 

II. trans. 1. To cause (liquid) to issue or 
stream (out) in a jet from a squirt or syringe 
1583. b. To eject or propel in a stream from 
a small orifice, etc. 1601. 2. To inject (a liquid) 
by means of a squirt or in a similar manner 
1550. 3. To moisten or cover (a surface) with 
liquid by means of spirting or squirting; to 
bring into a certain state in this way 1601. 4. 
techn. To force or press (a viscous or ductile 
material) through a small orifice; to form or 
fashion in this way 1881. 

1. fig. Versifiers squirting out careless rhapsodies 
of harmonious billingsgate 1768. b. The emphatic 
way in which. .they squirted their tobacco-juice 
on the deck 1849. Hence Squi-rter, one who or 
that which squirts. 

Squish (skwif), sb. 1874. [f. next]. 1. 
Univ. slang. Marmalade. 2. A squishing 
sound 1902. 3. slang. Nonsense, ‘rubbish’, 
‘rot’, ‘bilge’ 1912. 

Squish (skwif) v. 1647. [imit.] 1. trans. 
To squeeze, to squash. Now dial. 2. intr. 
Of water, soft mud, etc.: To give out a pecu- 
liar gushing or splashing sound when walked 
in or on; to gush up, squirt out, with such a 
sound 1825. 

Squitch (skwitf). 1785. [Altered f. QuircH 
8b.] 1. Couch-grass, Triticum repens. 2. Ap- 
plied to certain speices of Agrostis and other 
similar plants 1792. 

Squi-tter, sb. Now dial. 1664. f. the vb.] 
Usu. pl. Diarrhea. 

Squitter, v. Now dial. 1596. [imit.] 1. 
trans. and intr. To squirt; to spatter, splut- 
ter. 2. intr. To void thin excrement 1611. 

St (st), int. 1552. [repr. a checked sibila- 
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tion.] 1. = Hist, HUSH, WHIST. 2. An ex- 
clam. used to drive away an animal, or to 
urge it to attack 1552. 

St. Abbreviations. a. (with cap.) = SAINT 
prefixed to a name; b. (with cap. or small ini- 
tial) — STREET preceded by a defining word; 
€. (chiefly with small initial) in references (a) 
= STANZA; (b) = STATUTE; d. (with small 
initial) = STONE (weight). 

Stab (stæb), sb.! 1440. f. STAB v.] 1. A 
wound produced by stabbing. 2. An act of 
stabbing; a thrust with some sharp-pointed 
instrument 1530. 3. Billiards. A short, stiff 
stroke which causes the striker's ball to 
remain dead or to travel but slowly after 
striking the object ball; more fully s. stroke; 
hence s. cannon, screw, à cannon or screw 
made with this stroke 1873. 

1. An important punctured wound, such as the s. 
of a bayonet 1826. A s. in the back, an act of trea- 
chery. 2. A s. that touched the vitals DE FOE. 
fg. Ta. was attempted on my reputation BURKE. 
Phr. The s., death by stabbing. 70 have or make a 

. at: to try, attempt, make a shot at (collog., orig. 


: S.-awl, à shoemaker's tool used for pierc- 
ing leather; -culture, a CULTURE (3) in which the 
medium is inoculated by means of a needle 
thrust deeply into its substance. 

Stab, sb.* 1805. Printer's slang. = 
LISHMENT II. 4. 

Stab (stb), v. ME. [The relation to 
synon. dial. sfob (Xv1) is not clear; cf. sprat/ 
sprot, strap|strop.] I. trans. To wound (often 
to kill) with a thrust of a pointed weapon 
(chiefly, with a short weapon, as a dagger) 
1530. 2. absol. and intr. To use a pointed 
weapon to wound or kill. late ME. 3. trans. 
To thrust (a weapon) into a person 1610, 4. 
Bookbinding. To pierce (a collection of sheets) 
in order to make a hole for a binding thread 
or wire; to fasten the sheets of (a pamphlet, 
etc.) together in this way instead of by sew- 
ing 1863. 

1. Stabbed to the heart by the hand of an obs- 
cure villain CLARENDON. fig. He fabricates The 
sword which stabs his peace SHELLEY. Phr. To s. 
5 re taak y Ce to unie eed 

owards. a „ Shee speakes ards, an 
euery word stabbes SHARKS. Hence 3 Sta-bber, one 
who or that which stabs. Sta-bbingly adv. 

Stabat Mater (sté'-bet mé'-toz, sta-bet 
mü-toi). 1807. [From the opening words, L, 
stabat mater dolorosa ‘Stood the mother, full 
of grief'.] A sequence, composed by Jacobus 
de Benedictis in the 13th c., in commemora- 
tion of the sorrows of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. Also, a musical setting of this se- 
quence. 

Stabile (sté'-bil, -oil), a. 1797. EL. stabilis; 
see STABLE a.] 1. Firmly established, endur- 
ing, lasting. (Used to express more unequi- 
vocally the etymological sense of STABLE a.) 
rare. 2. Fixed in position 1896. 

fSta:biliment. late ME. [- L. stabili- 
mentum, f. slabilire render stable, f. stabilis; 
see STABLE a., -MENT.] Something which gives 
stability or firmness; stay, support —1684. 

In the Trailing of the Trunk, they [the Claspers] 
serve for s., propagation and shade 1673. 

Stabilimeter (stwbili-mitor) 1907. ff. 
STABILITY + -METER.] Aeronautics, A contri- 
vance for ascertaining the stability of a 
model airship or aeroplane. 

Stabilitate (stabi-lite't), v. rare. 1642. [- 
stabilitat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. stabilitare, 
f. L. stabilitas STABILITY; sce ATE“. ] trans. 
To give stability to. 

Stability (stábi-lti). late ME. [In earliest 
use also sfablete — OFr. (e)stableté — L. 
stabilitas, on which (O)Fr. stabilité and Eng. 
stabilitie were directly modelled; see STABLE 
4.,-ITY.] The quality or condition of being 
stable. 1. Of a person, his character or dis- 
position: The condition of ‘standing fast’; 
fixity of resolution or purpose; firmness, 
steadfastness. 2. In physical senses. a. 
Power of remaining erect; freedom from 
liability to fall or be overthrown. late ME. 
b. Fixity of position in space; freedom from 
liability to changes of place 1625. c. Capacity 
for resistance to displacement; the condition 
of being in stable equilibrium, tendency to 
recover the original position after displace- 
ment. Also, of a body in motion: Freedom 
from oscillation, steadiness. 1542. d. Of a 


Esran- 


STABLE 


System of bodies: Permanence of an e- 
ment; power of resisting change of structure 
1855. e. Of a chemical compound or com. 
bination: Capacity to resist decomposition 
or disruption 1862. f. Of a colour: Perman- 
ence 1791. 3. Of an immaterial thing: Im. 
munity from destruction or essential change; 
Saaring, quality 18 i 

l. The s. of England is the security of 
world EMERSON. 2. a. The S. of s Py 
b. The doctrine of the motion of the earth and the 
8. of the sun 1831. c. spec. th ref. to aircraft, 

Stabilizator (sté'-biloizéistoz, stae-b-), 1902, 
[7 Fr. stabilisateur, f. stabiliser; see next and 
-ATOR.] Aeronautics. STABILIZER. 

Stabilize (sté'-biloiz, stw-b-), v. 1861, [f, 
the stem of STABILITY; cf. Fr. stabiliser.] 1. 
trans. To give stability to (a ship or aircraft). 
2. To give a stable character or value to 
1875. b. To establish a scale of (payments, 
prices, or the like) 1918. So Stabilization, 

Sta:bilizer. 1909. [f. prec. + Rl] 1, 
Aeronautics. A stabilizing apparatus or de- 
viee. 2. A substance added to an explosive 
to render it less liable to spontaneous de- 
composition 1911. 

Sta-bilizing, ppl. a. 1911. [f. STABILIZE v. 
+ -ING*.] That stabilizes or gives stability; 
spec, in Aeronautics, that gives stability (to 
an aeroplane, etc.): that acts or may be used 
as a stabilizer. 

Stable (steh', sb. ME. [Aphetie - OFr, 
estable masc. and fem. stable, pigsty, etc. 
(mod. étable cow-house) := L. stabulum, Rom. 
*stabula (pl. used as fem. sing.), f. base of 
L. stare stand.) 1. A building fitted with 
stalls, loose boxes, rack and manger and 


harness appliances, in which horses are 
kept. Formerly, a building in which do- 
mestic animals, as cattle, goats, etoc., are 
kept. b. See AUGEAN stable 1903. 2. A collec: 


tion (of horses) belonging to one stable 1576, 
3. An establishment where race-horses are 
trained; a racing-stable. Also, the horses 
belonging to a particular racing-stable; the 
proprietors and staff of such an establish- 
ment 1810. 4, Mil. Used in pl. for: Duty or 
work in the stables; also the bugle-call for 
this duty, stable-call 1885. 

1. Ful many a deyntee hors hadde he in 8. 
CHAUCER, b. Suggestions as to how this particu- 
lar s.“ must. swept out 1909. 

Comb.: s.-boy, a boy or man employed in or 
about a s.; -call Mi., a bugle-call to stables (see 
4); s. companion, a horse from the same 8.; 
transf. (collog.) a member of the same school, 
club, etc.; -fly, any species of the genus Stomorys, 
esp. S. caleitrans; -lad = 8.-boy; stableman, one 
who is employed in a s. to groom, feed, and other. 
wise E n the BED s. room, stabling; 
-yard, the yard attached to a s. 

Stable (sté'b’l), a. ME. [ Fr. stable, OFr. 
estable (mod. stable): L. stabilis, f. Sta- base of 
stare stand; see -BLE.] 1, Able to remain erect; 
secure against falling or being overthrown. 


b. Of a support or foundation: Firm, 15 
likely to give way ME. c. m in consis: 
Now rare. 1666, 2. Stationary, 


tency, solid. S 
keeping to one place ME. 3. Of a material 
thing or its condition: Able to maintain ja 
place or position; presenting resistance 3 
displacement; not easily shaken or dislodged 
1560. b. Of a system of bodies: Having eps. 
manent structure or constitution; not lial e 
to disintegration 1839. c. Of a chemical 10 
pound or combination: Not readily decom: 
posing 1850. 4. Not liable to fail or Yen 
securely established; firm ME. 5. Of pon 
and their dispositions. a. Steadfasl re 
purpose or resolution; settled in buco 
not fickle, changeable, or frivolous ME. 1)» 
Of God or a deity: Unchangeable pA 
1. He which is tottering himselfe, Bad 
leane unto a s. thing 1591. b. If often affort miles 
mooring to a ship 1820. 2. Some seventy / 575 
from the nearest s. ice 1853. 3. Phr, S. pre. 
brium: see EQUILIBRIUM 1. 4. Men. Denn) Dun 
sent institutions s., because they had n ition 
them shaken 1849. An accurate and s. defin? 
of wealth RUSKIN. The s. forces of nature an 
5. a. Things to make mes. In what I have! 1 
to take in hand BUNYAN. b. He perfects if rent 
imperfect We, Subject to Change, and e (noh 
in Degree DRYDEN. Hence Sta-blenes' 
rare), — STABILITY. a " 
TStable: v. ME. (Var. of ESTABLE . l 
trans. To make stable 1545. sb., OF 
Stable (ste. b D. v. ME. If. STABLE $^ 
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aphetic - OFr. establer.] 1. trans. To put (a 
horse) into a stable, or into a place which is 
used as a stable. b. Of a building: To afford 
stabling for 1903. 2. intr. Of an animal: To 
live in a stable 1508. 

2. transf. In thir Palaces. .Sea-monsters whelp'd 
and stabl'd MILT. 

Stable door. ME. The door of a stable. 

Prov. To shut (lock, etc.) the s. when the horse is 
stolen, to take preventive measures too late. 

Stabler (stë'-blə1). Now Se. late ME. [- 
OFr. establier, f. estable; see STABLE sb., -ER* 
2.] A stable-keeper. 

fStable-stand. 1598. If. stable var. STABLY 
sb. + STAND v.] The position of a man found 
in a forest standing, with bow bent, ready to 
shoot at a deer, or standing by a tree with 
greyhounds in leash, ready to let slip. 

Stabling (sté-blin), vbl. sb. 1481. lf. 
STABLE v,* + -ING'.] The action of placing or 
accommodating (horses) in a stable; stable 
accommodation;  stable-buildings collec- 
tively. 

Stablish (stæ-blif), v. Now arch. ME. 
[Earlier var. of ESTABLISH v.] — ESTABLISH v. 

And s. quietnesse on euery side SHAKS. As hee 
went to s. dominion 1 Chron. :3. He 
stablishes the strong, restores the weak COWPER. 

Stablishment (steblifmént). arch. late 
ME. var. of ESTABLISHMENT, 

TSta-bly, sb. ME. [- AFr. establie (AL. 
stabilia xu), f. establir ESTABLISH. Cf. stabili- 
tiones venationum (Domesday Book)] 1. 
Hunting. A besetting of a wood with men, 
hounds in leash, nets, etc., for the purpose of 
taking deer, ete. -late ME. 2, A stand, halt 
(of armed men) —1450. 

Stably (sté'-bli), adv. ME. [f. STABLE a. + 
-LY*] In a stable manner, firmly, tstead- 
fastly, tconstantly. 

fStacca:do. 1612. [Aphetie — Sp. estacada 
(whence Fr. eslacade ESTACADE), f. estaca, rel. 
to STAKE sh. t; see -ADO.] = STOCKADE —1777. 

Staccato (stükü-to) a. (adv., sb.). 1794. 
It., pa. pple. of staccare, aphetic f. distac- 
care DETACH.) Mus. Detached, disconnected, 
i.e. with breaks between successive notes. 
Used adj. or advb. as a direction; also as sb., 
a succession of disconnected notes. 

The monotonous s. of the guitar BECKFORD. 
Hence Stacca:to v. trans. to play (a piece of 
music) in a s. manner. 

Stack (stick), sb. ME. [- ON. stakkr hay- 
stack Gme. *slakkaz, prob. in IE. 
*slognos (cf. Russ. stog haystack).] 1. A pile, 
heap, or group of things, esp. such a pile or 
heap with its constituents arranged in an 
orderly fashion. 2. A pile of grain in the 
sheaf, of hay, straw, fodder, etc., gathered 
into a circular or rectangular form, and usu. 
with a sloping thatched top to protect it 
from the weather ME. 3. A pile of sticks, 
faggots, firewood, poles, etc. late ME. b. A 
measure of volume for wood and coal, usu. 
4 cubic yds. (108 cubic feet) 1651. 4. A num- 
ber of chimneys, flues, or pipes, standing to- 
gether in one group 1667. b. A chimney of a 
house, factory, etc.; the chimney or funnel 
of a locomotive or steamship; also = stack- 
furnace 1825. 5. dial. A columnar mass of 
rock, detached by the agency of water and 
weather from the main part of a cliff, and 
rising precipitously out of the sea 1709. 6. 
Often in pl. = ‘heaps’ (slang) 1903. 

l. b. A structure of bookshelves for compact 
Storage of books; also, a building containing 
such a structure, 2. While the Cock. to the s., 
19 5 Barn Dore, Stoutly struts his Dames before 


Comb.: s.-furnace, a tall circular blast-furnace; 
“guard, a temporary covering to protect a s. of 
hay or grain in process of formation; -stand, a 
raised staging for a s. of hay grain, to keep it dry 
and free from the ravages of vermin; -yard, a 
tick-yard, 

Stack (steel), v. ME. f. prec. sb.] 1. 
trans. To pile (corn, fodder, etc.) into a stack; 
to make a stack of, to pile (something) up in 
the form of a stack. 2. absol. and intr. To put 
corn or hay into stacks; to make a stack or 
Stacks 1722. 3. trans. To make a pile of 
(weapons, ete, by leaning one against an- 
other 1841. 4. To fill with stacks of 1652. 

1. At the far end, fleeces of wool stacked up GEO. 
Eur. To s. the cards (orig. U.S.), to cheat by 
shuffling the cards in a particular way; fig. to take 
àn unfair advantage. 3. The men [military cy- 
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clists], having dismounted and stacked their 
machines 1887. Hence Sta'cker. 
Sta-ck-garth. north. ME. [- ON. stakk- 
garór; see STACK sb., GARTH'.] A stackyard, 
rick-yard. 
Stacking (sta-kin), vbl. sb. 1531. [f. STACK 
v.  -ING'.] The action or an act of STACK v. 
attrib.: s. stage, a scaffold used in the building 


of stacks. 

Stacte (sts. kti). ME. IL. — Gr. oraxrń, 
subst. use of fem. of eraxrós distilling in drops, 
f. oray-, ordtew flow, drip.] a. A fragrant 
spice referred to by ancient writers; prop., 
the finest kind of myrrh, the exudation of the 
living tree, but the name was also applied to 
a mixture of storax with fat. In the Bible 
used as tr. Heb. nd/ap, one of the ingred- 
ients of the incense prescribed for the Taber- 
nacle worship, variously conjectured to be 
opobalsamum, myrrh, storax, or tragacanth. 
tb. Pharmacy. Applied to LIQUIDAMBAR and 
perh. other preparations. 

Stactometer (stiekto-mitoi). Also stakto- 
1842. [f. Gr. oraxrós (see prec.) + -METER.] 
Hydrodynamics. An appliance consisting of a 
glass tube having a hollow bulb in the 
middle, used for measuring liquids in drops. 

Stad (stat). S. Africa, Also stadt. 1896. 
[Du.] A town or village. 

Staddle (ste-d’l), sb. Also tstadle. (OE. 
slapol base, support, tree trunk, fixed posi- 
tion OFris. stathul, OS. stadal standing, 
OHG. stadal barn (G.dial. stadel), ON. 
stodull milking-place : Gme. *staplaz, f. 
*sla- STAND v.] 11. A foundation ME. 2. A 
young tree left standing when others are cut 
down. Also dial. the root or stump of a tree 
that has been felled. 1559. 3. a. The lower 
part of a stack of corn, hay, etc. 1581. b. 
A platform of timber, stone, ete., on which a 
stack or rick is placed. Also, in some dis- 
tricts = s.-stones 1729. 

Comb.: s.-stones, the stones on which a s. or 
stack-frame is supported. 


Stade (sté'd). arch. 1537. Anglicized f. 
STADIUM. 

Stadholder, stadtholder (stw-thóvldoz). 
1668. [~ Du. stadhouder (= G. stallhalter), 


tr. LOCUM TENENS, f. sfad place (STEAD) + 
houder, agent noun of houden HOLD v. 1. 
Netherlands Hist. a. orig., A viceroy or lieu- 
tenant-governor of a province or provinces. 
b. The title borne by the chief magistrate of 
the Dutch republic. 2. Used as tr. G. 
statthalter, Da. statholder, lieutenant-gover- 
nor, viceroy 1704. Hence Sta:dholderate, 
the office or dignity of s., a state ruled by a s. 
Sta-dholdership. 

Stadia (sté-dià). 1865. [History obsc.; 
prob. f. STADIUM, or the pl. stadia.) An ap- 
paratus for measuring distance by optical 
means. a. Mil. A glass plate, or a brass plate 
with an opening in the form of an isosceles 
triangle, marked with figures showing the 
distance at which a foot- or horse-soldier will 
be when his image covers a certain height on 
the instrument held at arm's length. b. 
Surveying. An apparatus consisting of a rod 
or staff placed at one end of the distance to 
be measured and a pair of horizontal lines, 
hairs or wires on the diaphragm of a tele- 
scope placed at the other end. 

Stadiometer (sté!diomitoz). 1862. (f. Gr. 
oráðov STADIUM + -METER.] a. Mil. STA- 
DIA à. b. A surveying instrument. In U.S. 
A self-recording theodolite in which the di- 
rections are marked upon a small sheet. 

Stadium (ste. diam). Pl. stadia (sté'-dia); 
falso stadias, stadiums, etc. late ME. [L. 
= Gr. oráðov.] 1. An ancient Greek and 
Roman measure of length, most commonly 
— one-eighth of a Roman mile. (In the Eng- 
lish Bible rendered by furlong.) 2. A race- 
course for foot-racing, orig. a stadium in 
length; hence occas. foot-racing as an exer- 
cise. In mod. use freq., a place for athletic 
exercises. 1603. 3. A stage of a process, 
disease, etc. 1669. 4. Surveying. = STADIA b. 
1861. 

Stadthaus (ſtat haus). 1839. [G., f. stadt 
town + haus HOUSE sb.] A German town- 
hall. 

Stadthouse (sta-t;haus). 1646. [Angliciza- 
tion of G. stadthaus or Du. stadhuis.] A town- 
hall. 
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Staff (staf), sb. Pl. staves (sté'vz), staffs 
(stafs). [0 E. stef = OFris. stef, OS. staf 
(Du. staf), OHG. stap (G. stab), ON. stafr :— 
Gmc. *stabaz (cf. Goth. var. *stafs, dat. pl. 
slabim). Branch III is of continental origin 
(cf. Du. staf, G. stab).] I. 1. A stick carried in 
the hand as an aid in walking or climbing. 
Now chiefly literary. b. joe. as a type of thin- 
ness or leanness. late ME. fe. A shepherd's 
crook —1577. d. A rod or wand used as an 
instrument of magic or divination 1610. 2, A 
stick, pole, or club used as a weapon. (Cf. 
QuARTERSTAFF. OE. 3. a. The shaft of a 
spear or lance. arch. ME. tb. A spear, lance, 
or similar armed weapon —1868. 4. fig. Some- 
thing which serves as à support or stay. late 
ME. b. In the Biblical phr. to break the s. of 
bread (literally from Heb.), to diminish or cut 
off the supply of food. late ME. c. Hence the 
8. of life = bread (or similar staple food) 1638. 
5. Part of the insignia of the episcopal office, 
consisting of a rod or pole of wood, metal or 
ivory supporting a crook, or, in the case of 
metropolitans, à cross OE. 6. A rod or wand, 
of wood or ivory, borne as an ensign of 
office or authority; spec. as the badge of 
certain chief officers of the Crown 1535. 7. 
A pole from which a flag is flown 1613. +8. 
A strong stick, pole, bar, rod or stake used 
for various purposes; e.g. for carrying bur- 
dens, to support a canopy, the stems of 
plants, etc. —1708. 9. Surveying. A rod for 
measuring distances and heights 1556. b. 
The gnomon of a sun-dial 1669, 10. Her. A 
representation of a stick, stake, bar, etc.; 
spec. = BATON 3, FISSURE sb. 2c. See also 
RAGGED STAFF. 1486. 11. Surg. A grooved 
steel instrument used to guide the knife in 
lithotomy 1698. 12. a. A rung of a ladder 
ME. b. A round cross-bar connecting the 
handles or stilts of a plough, or the legs of a. 
chair. Also, each of the handles of a plough. 
Obs. or dial. 1523. fe. A bar or rail used in the 
construction of a gridiron, gate, cart, cago, 
etc. —1601. d. W'atehmaking. An arbor or 
axle 1860. 

1. T. dug my s. deeply into the snow TYNDALL. 
b. 2 Hen. IV, V. i, 71. d. l'le breake my staffe 
Temp. V. 54. 2. I. with an Oak'n s. will meet thee 
Mint, 3. b. Come, put mine Armour on: giue me 
my Staffe SHAKS. 170 break a s., to tilt or contend 
with (an antagonist). With defining word, as 
Jedburgh (Jedworth, Jedwood, etc.) s. 4. The boy 
was the verie staffe of my age, my verie prop 
SHAKS. 12. a. How many mount Fortunes lad- 
der, and break the staves as they go up 1657. 

Phrases. S. and staple, the chief elements or in- 
gredients. To set up (or tin) one's 8. (of rest), to 
settle down in a place, take up one's abode. To 
have the s. in (one’s) own hand, to keep possession of 
one's property, to retain authority and obedience. 

II. Letter, verse, musical staff. fl. A writ- 
ten character, a letter. Cf. RUNE-STAVE. 
ME. 2. ta. A line of verse —1540. th. A 
stanza or set of lines —1697. c. A ‘verse’ or 
stanza of a song, Now Stave. 1598. 3. Mus. 
A set of horizontal lines (now five in number) 
on, and in the spaces between which, notes 
are placed so as to indicate pitch. Also 
STAVE. 1662, 

2. b. Mr. Cowley had found out that no kind of S. 
is proper for a Heroick Poem DRYDEN. 

III. (Pl. always staffs.) 1. Mil. A body of 
officers appointed to assist a general, or 
other commanding officer, in the control of 
an army, brigade, regiment, etc., or in per- 
forming special duties (as the medical s.). 
General s., a body of officers controlling an 
army from headquarters under the com- 
mander-in-ehief. [app. of continental Gme. 
origin, and prob. developed from the sense 
‘baton’ (= 6 above) ] 1781. 2. gen. A body of 
persons employed, under the direction of a 
manager or chief, in the work of an estab- 
lishment or the execution of some undertak- 
ing (e.g. a newspaper, hospital, government 
survey); esp. the body of servants (domestic 
8.) employed in any establishment, 1837. 

attrib. and Comb, a. In sense of or belonging to a 
military staff’, as s. appointment, pay, surgeon, 
uniform; s. cap, a flat-topped cap with a peak, 
such as forms part of various uniforms; s. college, 
a college in which officers are trained for s. ap- 
pointments; s. corps, a body of officers and men. 
organized to assist the commanding officer and 
his s. in various special departments; in India, a. 
corps formed in each of the three presidencies to 
supply officers for service; s.-ride, a name for 
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exercises on the ground without troops, as a 
means of teaching strategy. b. In the Navy used 
to designate a senior class of officers, as s. captain, 
etc. c. Special: s.-angle Plastering, a piece of 
wood fixed to the external angle of the two up- 
right sides of a wall for floating the plaster to, and 
for defending the angle against accidents: -head, 
the upper end of a s., carved, tipped with metal, 
etc.; the top of the tripod which supports a 
theodolite, etc.; -man, a workman employed in 
silk-throwing; -sling, a sling the strings of which 
are attached to the end of a staff (Obs. exc. Hist.): 
-tree, the genus Celastrus; -vine, Celastrus 
scandens of U.S. 

Staff (staf), sb.* 1892. [Of unkn. origin.] A 
building material consisting of plaster mixed 
with fibre, used for temporary ornamental 
work. 

Staff (staf), v. 1859. (k. STAFF sb.'] trans. 
To provide with a staff of officers, teachers, 
servants, etc. 

Staffette (stæfe-t). Obs, exe, Hist. 1545. [= 
Tt. staffelta, dim. of staffa stirrup.] A moun- 
ted courier. Cf. ESTAFETTE. 

fStaffier. 1532. [- It. staffiero, ere; see 
prec.) An attendant; a footman —1734, 

tSta-ffish, a. 1500. (f. STAFF sb.' + -ISu*.] 
a. Rigid, stiff, hard. b. fig. Stubborn, un- 
manageable, —1802. 

Staff officer. 1702. t1. A high officer of 
the royal household, or minister of state, 
bearing a white staff. See STAFF sb.' I. 0. 
1728. 2. Mil. ta. A non-commissioned offi- 
cer 1727. b. An officer doing duty with the 
general or departmental staff of an army, 
division, or brigade 1777. c. In the U.S. navy, 
an officer not exercising military command 
1891. 

Stafford (stw-foid). 1400. Name of the 
county town of Staffordshire, England; used 
attrib. in +S. blue (a cloth), tS. law (‘club 
law’). So Sta-ffordshire, the distinctive 
name of a kind of earthenware and porcelain 
1 


Stag (steg), sb. ME. [OE. *stacga, *slagga, ot 
similar formation to the OE. animal names 
docga Dod, frocga Froa, *piega, *pigga PIG, 
etc.] 1. The male of a deer, esp. the red deer; 
spec. a hart or male deer of the fifth year. 
b. In the names of various species of the 
genus Cervus, as Avis S., an Indian deer 
(C. aris), Carolina S., the N. Amer. Wapiti 
(C. canadensis) 1859. 2. north. and Sc. A 
young horse, esp. one unbroken ME. 3. An 
animal castrated when full-grown. a. A bull; 
more fully bull s. Now dial., Se., and Austr. 
1080. b. A boar, hog, or ram. dial. 1784. 4. 
Applied to the male of various birds; esp. à. 
cock. Also spec. in Cockfighting, à cock less 
than one year old. 1730. 5. slang. An in- 
former; esp. in phr. to turn s. 1725. b. A shil- 
ling 1857. c. U.S. slang. A man who goes to a 
social gathering unaccompanied by a female 
partner; phr. to go stag; also = stag-party; 
attrib., as s.-dance, -parly, etc. 1848. 6. 
Comm. slang. A person who applies for an 
allocation of shares in a joint-stock concern 
solely with a view to selling immediately at a 
profit 1845, 7. attrib, and Comb. a. quasi-adj. 
= male, as s.-bird, -hog, -moose, etc. 1606. 
b. (See 5 c.). 

Comb.: s.-evil, of a horse, lockjaw: s. fern, — 
staghorn fern (see STAG-HORN 2 c); -hafted, 
-handled adjs., furnished with a haft or handle of 
stag-horn; -hog = BABIROUSSA; +-match (Cock- 
fighting), a match for young cocks. 

Stag (stwg), v. 1790. lt. STAG sb.] 1. slang. 
a. trans. To observe; to take particular 
notice of; to watch; also, to find out or dis- 
cover by observation, to detect. Also absol. 
or inir. b. intr, To turn informer; to inform 
against 1839. 2. Comm. slang. To deal in 
Shares as a stag (see STAG sb. 6.) 1845. 

Sta-g-bee:tle. 1681. A beetle of the genus 
Lucanus, the males of which have large den- 
ticulated mandibles resembling the horns of a 
stag; esp. L. cervus, and, in U.S., L. elaphus. 

Stage (steidz), sb. ME. [Aphetie — OFr. 
estage dwelling, stay, situation (mod. étage 
storey) :- Rom. *sfaticum standing-place, 
position, f. L. stare stand; see -AGE.] I. Stand- 
ing-place; something to stand upon. 1. Each 
of the portions into which the height of a 
structure is divided; a horizontal partition; 
esp. a storey or floor of a building. b. A shelf; 
Spec. a tier of shelves for plants; Geol. two or 
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more sets of beds; U.S, a level (of water) 
1465. 12. Station, position, seat, esp. with 
reference to relative height; each of a num- 
ber of positions or stations one above the 
other -1625. 13. A degree or step in the ‘lad- 
der’ of virtue, honour, etc.; a ‘step’ on 
Fortune's wheel —1034. 4. A raised floor, 
platform, scaffold. a. A floor raised above 
the level of the ground for the exhibition of 
something to be viewed by spectators. Now 
rare or Obs. ME. tb. A scaffold for execution 
or exposure in the pillory 1781. c. A scaffold 
for workmen and their tools, materials, etc. ; 
also, each of the levels of scaffolding 1440. 
d. A platform, etc., for drying fish 1535. e. A 
platform used as a gangway, landing place, 
support or stand for materials, etc. 1773. f. 
A raised plate, ledge, or shelf to support an 
object, slide, etc., in a microscope or other 
instrument 1797. 5. The platform in a 
theatre upon which spectacles, plays, etec., 
are exhibited; esp. a raised platform with its 
scenery upon which a theatrical performance 
takes place 1551. 

3. From the highest S. of Honour, to the lowest 
staire of disgrace 1622. 4. a. Haml. v. ii. 389, 5. 
Then to the well-trod s. anon, If Jonsons learned. 
Sock be on MILT. fig. All the world's a s., And all 
the men and women, meerely Players SHAKS, 
Phr. T'o go on the s., to take up the profession of an 
actor. To bring (a person) on or to the 8., to present 
(him) as a character in a play. To bring, put (an 
opera, a tragedy, ete.) on the ., to produce (it) in 
public, To take the s., of an actor, to walk with 
dignity across the stage after concluding an im- 
pressive speech; hence, to assume the chief part, 
as in a play. 

II. Division of a journey or process, I. A 
place in which rest is taken on a journey; 
esp. a regular stopping place on a stage-coach 
route where horses are changed and travel- 
lers taken up and set down 1603, 2. As much 
of a journey as is performed without stopping 
for rest, a change of horses, ete,; each of the 
several portions into which a road is divided 
for coaching or posting purposes; the dis- 
tance travelled between two places of reat 
on a road 1603. b. Short for STAGR-COACH 1671. 
3. A period of a journey through a subject, life, 
course of action, etc. 1008. 4. A period of 
development, a degree of progress, a step in a. 
process 1818. b. Med. A definite period in the 
development of a disease, marked by a speci- 
fic group of symptoms 1747. 

2. We proceeded leisurely and by easy stages 
1808. b. "Tis like a parcel sent you by the s. 
COWPER. 3. The love that cheers life's latest s; 
COWPER. 4. It is necessary that at some s, of the 
Bill the consent of the Crown should be signified 
d b. I found him in the last s. of a dropsy 

attrib. and Comb. : 8.-box, each of the boxes over 
the proscenium of a theatre; -craft, that art of 
the art of dramatic composition which is con- 
cerned with the conditions of representation on 
the stage; s. direction, a direction inserted in a 
written or printed play where it is thought neces- 
sary to indicate the appropriate action, ete.: 
-door, the entrance to that part of a theatre used 
by the actors; -fright, extreme nervousness ex- 
perienced by an actor on the Stage, esp. on his 
first appearance; hence transf. ame, a profes- 
sional name assumed by an actor; -property = 
PROPERTY sb. 3; -setting, the disposition of the 
persons of a play and the accessories on the stage; 
-struck a., smitten with love for the stage or 
drama or with the desire to become an actor; 
T-wagon, one of the wagons belonging to an 
organized system of conveyance for heavy goods 
and passengers by road; -wait, a delay or hitch in 
the course of a theatrical performance; also 
transf.; -whisper, a conventional whisper used 
on the stage, purposely made audible to the spec- 
tators; hence any very audible whisper. Hence 
Sta-gery, exhibition on the s.; s. arrangements or 
contrivances. 

Stage (sté'd3), v. ME. [f. Star sb.] 11. 
To build, erect, ME. only. 2. To furnish with 
a stage or staging; freq. with about. Now 
rare or Obs. 1506. 3. To put (a person) into a 
play; to satirize in drama; to represent (a 
character, incident) on the stage. Sometimes 
in phr. to s. to the crowd or show. 1601. b. To 
put (a play, ete.) upon the stage 1879. 4. To 
put (plants) on a stage; to exhibit (plants, 
etc. at a show. Also absol. 1850. 5. intr. To 
travel by stage or stage-coach; to journey 
over by stages 1695. 6. Of a Play: To lend it- 
M presentation; esp. fo s. well, badly, etc. 
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3. Ant. d: Ol. ur. xiii. 30. c. U.S, To arran 

es . e to make a setting for 
Ed s ng, Tving, or si 
Cox e staging to London 

Stage-coach. 1658. [STAGE sb, IL 2.) 4 
coach that runs daily or on Specified days 
between two places for the conveyance of 
parcels, passengers, etc. Hence Stage- 
coachman, the driver of a stage-coach, 

Stage-manager. 1817. One Whose office 
it is to superintend the production. and per- 
formance of a play, and to regulate the ar- 
rangements of the stage. So Stage-manage 
v. Stage- management. 

Stage play. 1513. A dramatic perform: 
ance; also, a dramatic composition. adapted 
for representation on the stage. b. Play- 
acting 1872. So Stage-player (1550), = 
PLAYER 2, -playing (1597). 

Stager (sté-d5o1). 1 [f. STAGE sb, + 
An; OFr, estagier (f. estage STAGE) inhabi- 
tant, resident, is a poss. source.] 1. Old s.: 
one who has become graduated or qualified 
by long experience; a veteran, an old hand, 
Also occas. of animals. b. Hence stager 
simply, and with other adjs., as cunning, sly. 
Also (rarely) young 8., one of small experi: 
ence, a beginner. 1604. 2. A stage-player, 
Obs. exc. ai 1580. 3. A stage-coach or 
stage-coach horse 1852. 

Staggard (stw«güid) arch. late ME, It. 
STAG 8b, + -ARD. Cf. AL. staggardus.) A stag 
in its fourth year. 

Stagger (ste. gor), sb. 1577. It. STAGGER v. 
With sense 2 cf. AL. stagherum (x1v).] 1. An 
act of staggering; a tottering or reeling 
motion of the body as if about to fall, as 
through feebleness, tripping, giddiness, or 
intoxication. b. In a biplane, eto., the 
amount of advance of the entering edge of an 
upper wing over that of a lower 1915. 2. 
pl. (const. as sing.) A name for various 
diseases affecting domestic animals, of which 
a staggering gait is a symptom 1577. 

1. fig. I will throw thee frc y care for euer Into 
the staggers, and the carelesse lapse Of youth and 
ignorance SHAKS. 2. Phr. (To have) the staggers, 
inability to walk steadily. 

attrib.: s. bush U.S., the shrub Andromeda ma- 
riana; Grass, the atamasco-lily, Zephyranthes 
atamasco; staggerwort, the ragwort, Senecio 
s 5 lt. of (now 

Stagger (ste-go1), v. 1530. (alt. 
dint docks -ON. stakra, frequent. of staka 
push, stagger. Cf. for change of cons, straggle, 
trigger.) I. intr. 1. Of a person or animal: To 
Sway involuntarily from side to side when 
trying to stand or walk erect; to totter or 
reel as if about to fall; to walk with a swaying 
movement. b. Said of the legs or feet A 
C. As the result of a blow or encounter, pai 
carrying a heavy load. Const. under. 15: 1 
d. transf. Of a ship: To move unstesdlly Do 
with difficulty; esp. under a press of sail 1840. 
2. fig. To begin to doubt or waver in 5 
argument, opinion, or purpose; to 175 
less confident or determined; to hesitate oi 
waver at. Now rare. 1533. b. Of 1 110 
opinion, faith, ete. 1617. 3. Of an army, e 
of battle, etc.: To waver, become ond 
give way 1544. 4. Of a material thing: E^ 
Sway or rock from side to sido; teen 7 
or swing violently; to totter 1530, 

1. Hee maketh them to s. like a drunken mango 
12:25. c. The bearers s. under the er Sall 
1874. d. We are staggering along under x . 
1858. 2. If you shal haue faith, and 8, nof sity 
(Rheims) Matt, 21:21. b. At whose imme! 
Even soaring fancy staggers SHELLEY. Atma) 

II. trans. 1. To cause (a person or a! 2. fide 
to reel or totter, esp. from a blow 1593. 1452 
a. To bewilder, perplex, nonplus; to 1 
helpless by a shock of amazement (or A ed 
horror) In pass. to be perplexed oF of (à 
ished at. 1556. b. To shake the stability 
country, condition of things) 101% 10 
shake, unsettle, cause to waver o o 1617. 
person’s faith, opinion, purpose, ei im 
d. To cause (a person) to falter or To throw 
bis faith or purpose) 1027. te. To hj 
doubt upon (a doctrine) 1838. 3. To ) 172. 
waver, throw into confusion (troops or in 
4. Mech. To arrange in zig-zag Quen ol 
positions alternately on either 5! such a 
median line 1856. b. To arrange in 
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way that one part is farther forward than 
another; spec. cf. STAGGER sb. 1 b. 1909. 

1. Rich. II. V. V. 110. c. Phr. To s. belief: to be 
incredible. e. He. .staggereth the immortality of 
the soul SIR T. BROWNE. 4. c. To arrange (work- 
ing hours) so that some businesses open and close 
at different times from others, or so that em- 

loyees enter and leave in batches at intervals 
instead of all at the same time (orig. U.S.) 1918. 
Hence Sta-ggerer (lit. and fig.). 

Stag-headed, a. 1683. 1. Of an animal: 
Having a head like that of a stag. 2. Of a tree 
or forest of trees: Having the topmost 
branches bare and withered 1769. 

2. Some oaks are old and s. at 100 years 1882. 

Stag-horn. Also stag’s horn. 1663. 
[SrAG sb.] 1. a. pl. The horns of a stag. b. 
sing. The horn of a stag as a material. 2. In 
the names of plants. a. The American or Vir- 
ginian sumach, Rhus lyphina. More fully 
stag(’s horn tree, sumach. 1753. b. A kind of 
moss, esp. Lycopodium clavatum. More fully 
slag's horn (also staghorn) moss. 1741. C. A 
fern of the genus Platycerium. In fullstaghorn 


fern. 1882. 3. In the names of insects, etc. 
1816, 
3. The s. capricorn beetle (Prionus cervicornis, F.) 


in America 1816. Among the true stony corals are 
the S. corals (Madrepora cervicornis, prolifera, and 
palmata) 1884, Hence Stag-horned a. (a) epithet 
of a beetle; (b) = STAG-HEADED a, 2. 

Staghound (ste-ghaund). 1707. 
8b. + HOUND sb.] = DEER-HOUND. 

Stagiary (stédaiüri), sb.* 1868, [- med.L. 
stagiarius, f. slagium (Xm) term of residence 
of a canon - OFr, estage STAGE sb.; see -ARY!.] 
Ecel, Hist, A canon residentiary. 

Stagiary (sté!-dgiari), sb.: and a. 1836. [- 
Fr. stagiaire, f. after med. L. stagiarius; see 
prec.] A. sb. A French law student. B. adj. 
In s. school. a school in which, according to 
the French law of 1850, assistants could be em- 
ployed who had no certificate of capacity, 
but only a certificate of three years’ service 
(Br. stage). 

Staging (sté'.dgin), vbl. sb. Also tstage- 
ing. ME. If. STAGE sb. and v. + -ING'] 1. 
concr. a, A temporary platform or structure 
of posts and boards for support; scaffolding. 
b. Arch. The stages of a buttress collectively 
1805. 2, The action, process, or art of put- 
ting a play on the stage; stage-setting 1884. 
3. The business of running or managing 
stage-coaches; the action of travelling by 
1050 coach or by stages (chiefly Anglo-Ind.) 

850, 

2 8. of a play is in itself a work of true art 


Stagirite (stæ'dzīrəit). 1595. [- L. Stagi- 
rites (also Stagerites) — Gr. Zrayapirs, f. 
Zráyepos, also Zréyepea n. Pl.; see -ITE'! 1.] A 
native or inhabitant of Stagira, a city of 
Macedonia; spec. the philosopher Aristotle, 
who was born there. 

Welcome, great S., and teach me now All I was 
born to know COWLEY. *' 

Stagnancy (ste'gnünsi). 1059. [f. STAG- 
NANT a.; see -ANCY.] 1. The condition of 
being stagnant or without motion, flow, or 
circulation, 2, Anything stagnant 1681. 

Stagnant (ste'gnünt), a. 1666. [- L. stag- 
nans, -ant-, pr. pple. of stagnare; see STAG- 
NATE p., -ANT.] fl. Of a fluid: That is at rest 
in a vessel -1721, 2. Not flowing or running, 
Of water, air, etc.; without motion or cur- 
rent, as a pool, Often involving unwhole- 
Someness. 1699. 3. fig. Void of activity, 
excitement, or interest 1749. 

3. Immur’d, and buried in perpetual Sloth, That 
gloomy Slumber of the s. Soul ‘JOHNSON. Trade is 
8. CARLYLE. Hence Sta-gnantly adv. 

tSta-gnate, a, 1700. [- L. stagnatus, pa. 
1925 of stagnare; see next, -ATE*.] = prec. 

The s. sea Under the torrid zone Hoop. 

Stagnate (ste. gnétt), v. 1669. L- stagnat-, 
Da. ppl. stem of L. stagnare, f. stagnum pool; 
See -ATE',] 1. infr. To be or become stagnant; 
to case to flow, to stand without motion or 
Current; fransf. of a person or people: to 
Subside into a stagnant mode of existence. 

- trans. To cause to be or become stagnant 
1093. 3. To astonish. dial. and U.S. 1784. 

1. The Air that stagnated in the Shaft 1691. The 
blood tends to accumulate and to s. in the capil- 
laries and veins 1878. fig. Nothing tends more to 
the corruption of science than to suffer it to s. 
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BURKE. 2. We have neither bogs nor marshes to 
s. our waters 1750. fig. His credit, the life and 
blood of his trade, is stagnated DE FOE. 

Stagnation (stwegné!-fon). 1665. [f. prec. + 
-ATION.] 1. The condition of being stagnant; 
an instance of this. 2. fig. Unhealthy absence 
of activity, energy, etc. 1711. 

1. If the water runneth, it holdeth clear. ; but s. 
turneth it into a noisome puddle 1677. They are 
subject to a S. of blood 1707, 2. The dulness and 
8. of a French country town 1907. 

Stagy, stagey (sté-dsi), a. 1800. t. 
STAGE sb. -I. J 1. Of or pertaining to the 
stage; theatrical in appearance, manner, 
style, etc. (Chiefly in a depreciatory sense.) 
2, Of a seal or its skin: Out of condition from 
undergoing the change of coat 1885. 

1. A stage hero in stagey heroics MEREDITH, 
Fechter, the tragedian,—an agreeable man, and 
not at all stagey LoNGF. Hence Sta'gily adv. 
Sta-giness. 

Stagyrite, erron. f. STAGIRITE. 

Stahlian (sta-liin), a. and sb. 1790. f. 
name of G. E. Stahl, a German chemist (1660— 
1734) + Ax. ] A. Pertaining to Stahl or his 
doctrines, esp. his theory of vital action and 
of disease. B. A follower of Stahl; an ani- 
mist. 

Stahlhelm: see Steel Helmet s. v. STEEL sb. 

Staid (stéid), a. 1541. [adj. use of stayed, 
pa. pple. of Stay v.] 1. Of beliefs, institu- 
tions, etc.: Fixed, permanent; settled, un- 
changing. Of a person's gaze: Fixed, set. 
Now rare. tb. Of persons: Settled in faith, 
purpose, etc, —1812. 2, Settled in character; 
of grave or sedate deportment; dignified and 
serious in demeanour or conduct; free from 
flightiness or caprice 1557. b. Characterized 
by or indicating sedateness 1567. 3. Of the 
intellect, etc.: Sober, steady, well-regulated; 
free from extravagance or caprice 1555. 

1. His s. opinion 1863. 2. By his stayed life God 
hath bene glorified NORTH. Ore laid with black s. 
Wisdoms hue Mint, A s. and quiet palfrey SCOTT. 
3. A s. and considerate understanding 1870. 
Hence Stai-d-ly adv., -ness. 

Stail(e, var. ff. STALE sb. dial. handle. 

Stain (stein), sb. 1563. [f. STAIN v.] 1. The 
action of staining; pollution, disgrace —1607. 
2. A discoloration produced by absorption of 
or contact with foreign matter; usually, one 
that penetrates below the surface and is not 
easily removable 1583. b. A mark or dis- 
coloration on the skin; a blotch or sore 1595. 
c. transf. A spot or patch of colour different 
from the ground. Commonin Nat. Hist. 1704. 
td. A slight tinge of. SHAKS. 3. fig. (Often in 
phrases like (o wash, purge a 8.) a. A grave 
blemish on a person's reputation; a mark of 
infamy or disgrace; a stigma 1591. b. A per- 
Bon or thing that causes disgrace. Now rare 
or Obs. 1589. fe. One who eclipses or casts 
into the shade 1005. 4. A dye or colouring 
matter used in staining. a. A thin liquid pre- 
paration used to colour wood, etc. 1758. b. 
A dye or pigment used to render minute and 
transparent structures visible, or to differ- 
entiate tissue elements by colouring, for 
microscopic purposes; or to produce specific 
microchemical reactions 1880. 

1. Timon v. I. 176. 2. Staynes in thinne silkes and 
woollen clothe 1583. b. You do remember This 
staine [a mole] vpon her? SHAKS. c. Swift trouts 
diversified with crimson stains POPE. d. You haue 
some staine of souldier in you SHAKS. 3. a. The 
probable s. on their birth FREEMAN. b. Staine to 
thy eountrymen, thou hear'st thy doom SHAKS. 
c. Staine to all Nimphs, more louely then a man 


SHAKS. 

Stain (stem), v. late ME. [Aphetie f. DIS- 
TAIN v. Some of the Eng. senses are difficult 
to account for.] fl. trans. To deprive of 
colour—1589. tb. Of the sun, etc.: To deprive 
(feebler luminaries) of their lustre. Also fig. 
of a person or thing: To eclipse. 1049. tc. To 
obscure the lustre of -1657. 12. intr. To lose 
colour or lustre 1614. 3. Of something dyed 
or coloured: To impart its colour to (some- 
thing in contact). Also in wider use (e.g. said 
of a chemical reagent), to alter the colour of 
(something to which it is applied) 1440. b. 
transf. Of the blood: To suffuse with colour. 
Also pass. to be (naturally) spotted or 
streaked with colour. 1557. C. To absorb 
colouring matter, take a stain 1877. 4. trans. 
To damage or blemish the appearance of 
(something) by colouring a part of its sur- 
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face; to discolour by spots or streaks of 
blood, dirt, or other foreign matter not easily 
removed. In poetic use occas.: To colour, 
defile (a river) with blood. late ME. b. Hunt- 
ing. = For b. 2. 1798, 5. fig. a, To defile or 
corrupt morally; to taint with guilt or vice 
1446. b. To be a permanent reproach to, 
inflict a stigma upon; to blemish, soil (a 
person’s reputation, honour, conscience, 
etc.). Also intr. of the conscience: fo suffer 
stain. 1513. te. T'o s. (a person's) blood: (a) to 
prove (him) of base descent; (b) to cause 
‘corruption of blood’ (see CORRUPTION 2). 
-1776. 16. To ornament with coloured 
designs or patterns —1615. 7. To colour 
(esp. textile fabrics, paper, wood, stone) by the 
application of pigment that more or les& 
penetrates the substance instead of forming 
acoatingon the surface, or by means of chemi- 
calreagents. In microscopical and histologi- 
cal research: To colour (tissues, etc.) with 
some pigment so as to render the structure 
clearly visible. 1655. b. To colour (glass) with 
transparent colours. Also to depict in 
stained glass (rare). 1797. 

1. b. O voice that doth the Thrush in shrilnesse 
staine SIDNEY. 2. Suns of the world may staine 
when heauens sun staineth SHAKS. 3. The rouge 
on her neck had stained her collar 1901. [Flint] 
stained ferruginous from adjacent red clay 1912. 
4. The walls were stained and discoloured DIC- 
KENS, 5. a. The British kings were stained with 
every vice 1847. b. I have..stain'd the glory of 
my Royal House DRYDEN. A reputation which 
his later cruelties might s., but could not efface 
1879. 7. There were rolls of vellum or papyrus, 
stained saffron-colour at the back 1891. 

Stained (sté'nd), ppl. a. late ME. |f. 
STAIN v. + Al.] In the senses of the vb.; 
freq. in comb. with a prefixed sb., as BLOOD- 
STAINED, 

S. glass, transparent coloured glass, formed into, 
decorative mosaics, used in windows (esp. of 
churches); also, less correctly, glass which has 
been decorated with vitrified pigments; so s. 
glass window. 

Stainer (sté^noi). late ME. It. STAIN p.; 
see -ER'.] One whose employment is stain. 
ing; one who colours wood, ete., with pig- 
ments which penetrate below the surface. 
See also PAINTER-STAINER, PAPER-STAINER, 

Stainless (sté^nlés), a. 1586. [f. STAIN 
sb. + -LESS.] Withoutstain, spot, or blemish; 
in trade use, that does not become stained. 

Thes, mirror of the lake SHELLEY. The very care 
he took to keep his name 8. CRABBE. Hence 
Stai-nless-ly adv., -ness. 

Stair (stó*i). [OE. Ser = (M)LG., (M)Du. 
steiger scaffolding, quay i= *staizri, f. Gmo. 
*slaig- *stiz- climb.] 1. An ascending series 
or ‘flight’ of steps leading from one level to 
another, esp. from one floor to another in à 
house; a staircase. b. fig. A means of ascend- 
ing in rank, power, moral excellence, etc. 
1570. te. An ascending series, scale, SIR T. 
Browns. 2. One of a succession of steps lead- 
ing from one floor of a building to another 
1530. tb. fig. A step or degree in a (meta- 
phorical) ascent or in a scale of dignity —1640, 
3. collect. pl. (of sense 2) = sense 1. Also, in 
generalized sense, the steps of staircases. 
late ME. tb. construed as sing. A flight of 
steps, a staircase —1830. c. fig.; esp. applied 
to the means by which a person rises in rank 
or power. Now rare or Obs. 1570. 4. pl. 
(rarely tsing.). A landing-stage, esp. on the 
‘Thames in and near London 1517. 

1. A S. of 20 Steps 1730. 2. I ascended the same 
by two hundred and forty staires of marble 1617. 
b. The elder he growes, hee is a stayer lower from 
God EARLE, 3. Pair, flight of stairs: see PAIR sb. 
II. 1 b, FLIGHT sb.! 6. Back-stairs: see Back- 
STAIRS. Above stairs: on or to the ground floor or 
upper floors of a house. Below stairs: on or to a 
lower floor, esp. below the ground floor; hence, in 
the servants’ quarters. Down, up stairs: see 
DOWNSTAIRS, UPSTAIRS. b. It is a good way to 
any bed-chamber, and the stairs is steep 1776. 
4. Just opposite, on the riverside, were the Mill- 
bank stairs 1904. 

Comb., as s.-carpet; S.-pit Mining, a shallow 
shaft or staple in a mine fitted with a ladder or 
steps; -rod, a metal or wooden rod. fixed in eyes, 
to secure a stair-carpet in the bend of each step; 
step, one of the steps in a flight of stairs. 

Staircase (sté-1ké's). 1024. (f. STAIR + 
Case Sb. 2] 1. Orig., the inclosure of a flight of 
stairs; now usu. a flight (or series of flights) 
of stairs, with their supporting framework, 
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balusters, etc. 2. Phys. A continuous series 
of responses to nerve stimuli 1882. 

1. Who lived in the same s. with me at Christ- 
church WESLEY. 

Comb.: s.-shell, a shell of the genus Solarium, 
any member of the family Solariidæ. 

Stai-r-foot. Also rarely stairs-, stair's-. 
1470. The foot of a staircase; the level space 
in front of the lowest step of a flight of stairs. 

Stai-r-head, stai-rhead. 1534. The level 
Space at the top of a staircase or flight of 


stairs. 

Stairway (sté*awe!) 1707. [f. Sram sb. 
+ Way sb.] A way up a flight of stairs, a 
staircase. 

He walked up the grim s. of the hotel 1872. 

Staithe (sté'ó). Now local. Also staith. 
[In sense 2 — ON. *stapwé, stọð, rel. to OE. 
step = OS. stad, OHG. stad, Goth. stapa (dat. 
sing.) bank, shore : Gme. *síapaz, -am, f. 

sta- STAND.) fl. The land bordering on 
water, a bank, shore -ME. 2. A landing- 
stage, wharf; esp. a waterside depót for coals 
brought from the collieries for shipment, 
furnished with staging and shoots for load- 
ing vessels ME. 3. An embankment 1098. 
Hence Stai-th(s)man, one who superintends 
the shipping of coal. 

Stake (sté!k), sb. [OE. staca, corresp. to 
OFris., (M)LG., MDu. stake (Du. staak); a 
word of the LDu. area, (G. stake, etc., being 
= MLG.), t. *slak- *stek- (see STICK ab. J.] 1, A 
stout stick or post, usually of wood, with a 
pointed end for driving into the ground; 
used e.g. to mark a boundary or site, to 
support a plant, etc, b. A post upon which 
persons were bound for execution, esp. by 
burning. Hence the s. = the punishment of 
death by burning. ME. c. The post to 
which a bull or bear was fastened to be 
baited 1546. d. A post pointed at both ends 
for use in military defensive work ME. 
2. collect. sing. Stakes used as a framework 
or support in fencing and hedging; esp. as 
a basis for the intertwining, wattling, or 
plashing of brushwood or other materials 
1457. 3. techn. a, A small anvil used by 
metal workers, esp. one with a tang for 
fitting into a socket on a bench 1060. b. Lea- 
lher-manuf. A. wooden stake in the top of 
which is set a broad steel blade over which 
the skins are drawn to soften and stretch 
them 1853. c. Each of the stanchions or 
posts which fit into sockets or staples on a 
trolley, wagon or boat to prevent the load 
from slipping off 1875. d. Basket-making. 
Each of the longest foundation-rods of a 
basket or the like 1911, 4. In the Mormon 
Church: A territorial division; the see or 
jurisdiction of a Mormon bishop. [perh. sug- 
gested by Isa. 54:2, 3.] 1882. 

1, b. Curse Miscreant, when thou comst to the s. 
SHAKS. e. Let vs do 80: for we are at the s., And 
bayed about with many Enemies SHAKS. 

attrib. and Comb.: s.-boat, a boat moored or 
otherwise fixed to serve as a starting-point or 
mark for racing boats; -driver U.S., the bittern, 
Botaurus mugitans; -head, in Rope-making, a s. 
with wooden pins in the upper side to keep the 
strands apart; -presidency, the presidency of a 
Mormons. (see sense 4). 

Stake (sté'k), sb.* 1540, [Of unkn. origin.) 
1, That which is placed at hazard; esp. a 
sum of money, ete. deposited or guaranteed, 
to be taken by the winner of a game, race, 
contest, etc. 2, In certain phrases: The con- 
dition of being staked 1592. 3. pl. in Horse- 
racing, Coursing, etc., the sums of money 
staked or subscribed by the owners who enter 
horses or dogs for a contest, the whole to be 
received as the prize by the owner of the win- 
ner or divided among the owners of the 

‘placed’. Hence in sing. (cf. SWEEP- 
STAKE) a race for money thus staked or sub- 
scribed. Also in pl. with defining words as 
the designation of particular races or classes 
of races in which the sum of money staked is 
the prize as dist. from a Plate, Cup, or the 
T Our landlord ty hal 

„ Our landlord here shall hold stakes S. . fig. 
The Sword, Which for no less a S. than Lite Dun 
"Phrases, To Mave a s, in (an event 

ases. To have a 8. in an event, 2H 
to have something to gain or lose Sap ers) i 
events; esp. in to & 8. in the country (said of 
those who hold landed property). To draw stakes, 
to withdraw what is staked as a wager, etc. 2. 
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ace; (b) in Coursing, a race for puppies, i.e. for 
dogs of hom one to two years of age; also called 


Puppy stakes, Subseri; stakes: in Horse- 
racing, à race for which subscribers of a fixed 
amount annually have the right to enter one or 


horses. 
"Comb, d older, one who holds the s. or stakes 


et 

Stake (sté'k), v.! ME. If. STAKE sb. ] 1. 
trans. To mark (land) with stakes. Also with 
off, out. 2. To protect, support, or obstruct 
with stakes. Also, to shut in, off, out, up with 
stakes. 1500. b. To put a stake or stakes to 
(a plant) 1664. 3. To secure with or as with 
a stake 1544. 4. To impale (a person) on a 
stake. Also with up. Also, to transfix and 
fasten down (a person) with a stake. 1577. b. 
pass. Of a horse, etc.: To be injured by im- 
palement on a hedge or fence stake. Also 
reft.; hence trans., to cause a horse to stake 
himself. 1687, 

2. Order was giuen that the camp should be en- 
trenched and staked SavrLE. On the bank of 
loose stones above the mud and stakes that staked 
the tide out Dickens. 3. Our horses were un- 
saddled and staked on the open plain MAYNRE 
REID. fig. I haue a soale of Lead So stakes me to 
the ground, I cannot moue SHAKS. 4. Stak'd 
through the body like a paltry Thief 1786. 

Stake (sté'k), v.* 1530. [Of unkn. origin.] 
1. intr. To wager, hazard money, on the 
event of a game or contest. Now felt as 
absol. use of sense 3. 2. trans. 70 s. down: to 
deposit (a sum of money) as a wager or stake 
on the result of a game or contest, Also ab- 
sol. 1505. 3. To put at hazard (a sum of 
money, an article of value, ete.) upon the 
cast of dice, the result of a competition or 
game, the event of a contingency, etc.; to 
wager 1591, 4. fig. To risk the loss of, to 
hazard 1670. 

2. Gra. Weele play, for a thousand ducata, Ner. 
What and s. downe? SHAKS. 3. He. No lesser of 
her Honour confident. .stakes this Ring SHARKS. 
4. Mary had staked all on her union with Darnley 


1874. 

Stalactic (stüle-ktik), a. 1750. [= Gr. 
oradaxtixds, f. oradax-; See STALACTITRS, -10.) 
Deposited by dripping water; pertaining to 
or consisting of stalactites. So Stala-ctical 
a. (now rare) 1714. 

Stalactite (ste-lektait, (U.S.) stülre-kteit). 
1677. [Anglicized f. next.) 1. An icicle-like 
formation of calcium carbonate, depending 
from the roof or sides of a cavern and pro- 
duced by the dropping of waters which have 
percolated through, and partially dissolved, 
the overlying limestone. b. A similar forma- 
tion of other material 1801. 2. A general 
m for limestone found in this formation 

96. 

1. b. Delicate stalactites and stalagmites oí 
1890. 2. White crusts of s. 1908." Hence Sta 
la'ctiform, Stalacti-tiform adjs. having the 
form of a s. 

IlStalactites (stelaktoi-tiz). Now rare, Pl. 
Stalactite (th. 1681. [mod.L. (Olaus 
Wormius), f. Gr. orataxrés dropping, dripping, 
f. oradax-, base of oral drip, let drip; see 
-ITE*.] = prec. 

Stalactitic (steliekti-tik), a. 1770. [t. STA- 
LACTITE + -10.] 1. Having the form or struc- 
ture of a stalactite; resembling or pertaining 
to stalactites. 2. Covered with, containing 
or consisting of, stalactites 1845. So Stalac- 
ti · tical a. 

lStala&ma (stălægmă). 1693. [mod. L. — 
Gr. orálayua drop, drip, f. oradax-; see STALAC- 
IM m 1, A distilled liquor (rare). 2. = next 

Stalagmite (ste-legmoit, U.S, stălæ-g- 
moit) 1681. [- mod.L. stalagmites, f. Gr. 
cráXryua; See prec., -ITE'.] 1. An incrustation 
or deposit, more or less like an inverted 
stalactite, on the floor of a cavern, formed 
by the dropping from the roof of some mate- 
rial in solution. 2. Limestone deposited in 
ore . ire 

.: Ss marble, onyx marble. Hence Si e 

mge 33 in 1 5 me way as re 
81 tes an 

8 posed. Stalag it ay eying their form or 

Stale (stet), 8b. Now dial. (OE. stalu 


STALEMATE 


(corresp. to Flem., Fris. staal handle), rel, to 
stela; see STEAL sb.'] 1. t Each of the ‘two 
upright sides of a ladder. Also (now dial.) a 
rung or step of a ladder; the stave of a rack 
in a stable. 2. A handle, esp. a long, slender 
handle, as the handle of a rake. Also, the 
stem of a pipe, etc. ME. 3. The stem of an 
arrow or spear 1553. 

Stale (stel), sb.* 1440. (prob. = Apr. 
estale, estal, applied to a pigeon used to entice 
a hawk into the net. Of Gmo. origin; prob, 
from the root of OE. steall place (STALL 6h. 
stellan to place] 1. A decoy-bird; a living 
bird used to entice other birds of its own 
species, or birds of prey, into a snare or net, 
Also, a stuffed bird or figure of a bird used 
for the same purpose. (Now dial.) 12. fransf. 
and fig. A deceptive means of allurement; a 
person or thing held out as a lure or bait to 
entrap à person —1692. +3. A person who 
acts as a decoy; esp. the accomplice of a 
thief or sharper —1633. t4. More fully common 
8.: a prostitute of the lowest class, employed 
as a decoy by thieves 1641. 15. = STALKING- 
HORSE 2, 2 b. —1774. 16. A lover or mistress 
whose devotion is turned into ridicule for the 
amusement of a rival or rivals 1035. 

1. Like vnto the fowlers, that by their stales draw 
other birdes into their nets NORTH. 2. Temp. IV. I. 
187. 4. Much Ado Y 5. Had he none else 
to paaks a s, but me? SHARKS. 6. Com, Err, Il. i. 


+Stale, sb." ME. 


[= OFr. estal place, posi- 
tion, ete. (mod. éfal butcher’s stall) - Frank- 
ish *stal (= OHG. stal); see STALL sb.) 1, A 
fixed position or station —1485, 2, An am- 
bush 1027. 3. A body of armed men posted 
in a particular place for ambush, etc., or 
detached for reconnoitring, eto. Also, the 
main body of an army. -1 
Stale (stet), sb.* | 
v.] Urine; now onl and cattle, 
tStale, sb.’ late ME. [- AFr. estale posi- 
tion, f. eslaler bo placed, f. Gmc., see STALE 
8b.*, b. L, STALL 8b.!] = STALEMATE 1050. 
Stale (steh, a. ME. [prob. = AFr., OFr, 
*estale (mod. étale, naut., of stationary water), 
f. estaler come to a stand; cf. STALL v., STALE 
sb.*) fl. Of malt liquor, mead, wine: That 
has stood long enough to clear; freed from 
dregs or lees; hence, old and strong —1743. 
2. That has lost its freshness; altered by 
keeping. (Of bread: opp. to new.) 1530, 3. fig. 
Of an immaterial thing: That has lost its 
freshness, novelty, or interest; hackneyed, 
worn out; effete 1562. b. Law. Of a claim or 
demand: That has been allowed to lie dor, 
mant for an unreasonable time 1769. 14. Of 
persons: Past the prime of life; having lost 
the vigour or attractiveness of youth. Of a 
bachelor or spinster: Past the fitting season 
for marriage —1858. 5. Sport. Of an athlete, a 
racing animal, ete.: Out of condition through 
over-severe training or exertion too long 
continued 1856. , ne 
1. Good reed wine pat be s. 1400. 2. The egg be: 
comes s. or addled 1829. The bread should ie 
1878. 3. How weary, s., flat, and vm profital 
Seemes to me all the vses of this world? SHAKS. 
Hence Sta-le-1y adr. (rare), - ness. al 
Stale (ste, v.! Obs. exc. arch. and d " 
late ME. [perh. — OFr. estaler take up à 7.10 
tion, in spec. sense; see STALE sb.*] I. intr. ^ 
urinate, said esp. of horses or cattle, 2. 
trans. To pass (blood) in the urine 1647. 
Stale (stel), v.* 1440, (f. STALE a.] 1. tan 
To render (beer or ale) ‘stale’. b. pn 
beer: to become ‘stale’ or old 1742. 2. bis d 
To render stale, out of date or uninteres 155 
todiminish interest in 1599. tb. To lower (one 
self, one's dignity) in estimation by excess s 
familiarity 1848. c. intr. To grow stale, P 
out of fashion, become uninteresting 18 Her 
2. Age cannot wither her, nor custome Sime 
infinite variety SHAKS, b. Not content Tos. here 
selfe in all societies, He makes my house 
common as a mart B. Joxs. ; geo 
Stale, v.* 1470. [prob. — Arr. estaler: S^ 
STALE sb.'] Chess, a. trans. = STALEMÁ 
b. inir. To undergo stalemate 1585. BS 
Stalemate (sté!-Imé't), sb. 1765. If. hich 
Sb. + MATE cb. ] Chess. A position in vw do 
the player whose turn it is to move ot his 
allowable move open to him, but has n 
king in check. Also fig., standstill. 


‘[perh, f. State 


STALEMATE 


According to the modern rules, the game which 
ends in s. is drawn. See O. 
Stalemate (sté!-Imé't), v. 1765. (f. prec.] 
Chess. trans. To subject to a stalemate. Also 


fig. 

Stalk (stk), sb. [prob. dim, (with k suffix) 
of ME. stale; see STALE sb.'] 1. The main 
stem of a herbaceous plant, bearing the 
flowers and leaves; also, a scape or flower- 
stem rising directly from the root. 2. The 
comparatively slender connecting part by 
which a vegetable organ is attached to the 
plant; the petiole of a leaf, the peduncle or 
pedicel of a flower, fruit, or inflorescence, the 
stipe of an ovary, etc. ME. b. A similar 
slender connecting part by which an animal 
organ or structure is attached or supported 
1826. 3. The shaft of a chimney. (Cf. STACK 
sb. 4.) 1821. 4. The main part of anything 
long and slender, as dist. from the extremi- 
ties; e.g. tthe shaft of a quill; the tube or 
stem of a thermometer 1530. 5. A slender 
upright support; the stem of a wineglass 1864. 
6. Arch. An ornament in the Corinthian 
which resembles the stalk of a plant 1842. 

1. A long green reed, like the s. of the maize 1839. 
The rough tangle of stalks and stems 1910. 2. b. 
The ‘s.’ of the tumour 1899. 5. Old drinking- 
glasses, with tall stalks HAWTHORNE. 

Comb.: s.-borer U.S., the larva of a moth 
Gortyna nitla, destructive to plants; -eyed a., 
having the at the end of a s., podophthalmate. 

Stalk (sto 8b. 1450. lf. STALK v.] I. 
An act of stalking game. 2. A striding gait; 
a stately or pompous mode of walking 1590. 

2. An feend,.. The which with monstrous 
stalke behind him stept SPENSER. 

Stalk (st0k), v. [Late OE. *stealcian (repr. 
in bislealciam and vbl. sb. stealcung) :— 
*slalkójan, frequent. f. *stal- *stel- STEAL v.] 
tl. intr. To walk softly, cautiously, or 
stealthily —1587. 2. To go stealthily fo, 
towards (an animal) for the purpose of killing 
or capturing it. Hence, to pursue game by 
the method of stealthy approach, esp. by the 
use of a stalking-horse or of some similar de- 
vice. late ME. 3. (rans. a. To pursue (game) by 
stealthy approach 1823. b. To go through 
(a tract of country) stalking game 1800, 4. 
intr. To walk with stiff, high, measured steps, 
like a long-legged bird. Usu. with disparag- 
ing notion, implying haughtiness, sullenness, 
or the like, Freq. said of ghosts, animals, 
eto. 1530. b. trans. To march proudly 
through (a country, ete.) 1610. 

1. There stalkte he on, as softe as foote could 
tread 1587. 2. One vnderneath his Horse, to get a 
shoot doth stalke DRAYTON. 18 O I, stalke on, 
stalke on, the foule sits. I did neuer thinke that 
Lady would have loued any man. SHAKS. 3. And 
for shooting him from behind a wall, it is cruelly 
like to stalking a deer Scorr. b. Tos. the bush on 
foot 1800. 4. About them round A Lion now he 
[Satan] stalkes with flerie glare Mint. The Fen- 
men, stalking through the marshes on their stilts 
1787. No heron was seen stalking on the usual 
haunts of the bird Scorr. The plague was stalking 
grimly up and down the land 1889. b. Like a 
maons phantom stalking the streets at noon-day 


Stalked (stokt), a. 1731. [f. STALK 80. + 
-ED*.] Having a stalk or stalks; in Nat. Hist., 
Palh., ctc. opposed to sessile. Also in para- 
synthetic combs., long-s., red-s., etc. 

1974. species of S. Barnacle 1863. The s. Crinoids 


Stalker (st0-koa). late ME. If. STALK p. + 
TER] fl. A kind of net used by poachers. 
Also s. net. -1667. 2. One who stalks gamı 
late ME, 3. One who walks with long meas- 
ured steps 1585, 

Sta‘Iking-horse. 1519. [f. stalking vbl. 
8b.] 1. A horse trained to allow a fowler to 
conceal himself behind it or under its cover- 
ings in order to get within easy range of the 
game without alarming it. Hence, a portable 
Screen made in the figure of a horse, simi- 
larly used. 2. fig. A person whose participa- 
tion in a proceeding is made use of to prevent 
its real design from being suspected 1012. b. 
An underhand means for making an attack 
or attaining some sinister object; usu., a pre- 
text put forward for this purpose 1579. 

1. Giovanni d'Udine..is thought to have been 
the inventor of the s., which poachers now use 
1700. 2. b. He uses his folly like a 8. SHAKS. 

Stalkless (sto-klés), a. 1608. If. STALK 
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sb.' + -LESs.] Having no stalk; chiefly of 
vegetable organs, sessile. 

Stalklet (stó-klét). 1835. [f. as prec. + 
-LET.] A small stalk; in Bot. = PEDICEL. 

Stalky (sto-ki) a. 1552. [f. as prec. + -Y*.] 
Consisting of or abounding in stalks; of the 
nature of a stalk or stalks; long and slender 
like a stalk. 

Stall (sto, sb.: (OE. steall = OFris., 
(M)Du., OHG. stal (G. stall), ON. stallr 
pedestal, stall for a horse : Gmc. *slallaz, 
prob. - *stadlaz, f. sta- STAND. In some 
ME. senses partly — OFr. estal (mod. étal); cf. 
STALE sh.] fl. gen. Standing-place, place, 
position; place in a series, degree of rank; in 
OE. occas., state, condition —1618. 2. [Cf. 
mod. Fr. sfalle.] A standing-place for horses 
or cattle; a stable or cattle-shed; also each 
division for one animal in a stable, cattle- 
shed, or cow-house; also, a manger OE. 13. 
A seat of office or dignity —1638. 4. [Cf. med. 
L. sfallus, OFr, estal(e, mod. Fr. stalle.) A 
fixed seat enclosed, either wholly or partially, 
at the back and sides, esp. each of a row of 
seats in the choir of a church for the use of the 
clergy or religious, and, in a chapter-house, 
forthe canons; also, each of the seats appro- 
priated to knights of the higher orders of 
chivalry (e.g. the Knights of the Garter in 
St. George's Chapel, Windsor, ete... Hence 
occas. the office, status, dignity or emolument 
connected with the occupancy of a (cathe- 
dral) stall; a canonry or the like. late ME. b. 
A long seat or doorless pew in a church; 
also, a ‘sitting’ 1580. c, Each of the chair-like 
seats arranged in rows in front of the pit in a 
theatre; also each of the corresponding seats 
in other places of entertainment 1828. 5. 
(Cf. O Fr. estal, Flem. stal.] A bench, table, 
board, or the like, esp. one in front of a shop, 
upon which goods are exposed for sale; a 
booth or covered stand for the sale of wares 
at a market, fair, or in the open street; a 
stand at a Fancy Fair. late ME. tb. The 
booth or shed to shelter a cobbler at his 
work —1762. 6. Applied to a sheath or recep- 
tacle of various kinds 1483. +7. Each of a 
series of ‘screen’ book-cases set at right 
angles to the walls of a library, each pair 
forming a bay or alcove —1886. 8. Metall. A 
“walled area’ or compartment between low 
walls in which ores are roasted 1887. 9. [perh. 
a distinct word.] Coal-mining. A working 
place in a mine, left between pillars in the 
pillar-and-stall system of mining 1665. 

1. Phr. In stead and s., everywhere, continually. 
2. I haue. .Sixe-score fat Oxen standing in my 
stalls SHAKS. At the west end is a s. for one horse 
1782. 4. The eleven vacant stalls of the Most 
Honorable Order of the Bath 1788. But Wolsey 
was not satisfied. . with six prebendary stalls 1873. 
c. From our places in the stalls we could see our 
four friends. in the loge THACKERAY. 9. Pillar 
(or post) and s., a method of working coal, etc., 
in which pillars of coal are left during the first 
stage of excavation. 

Comb.: s.-edition, a cheap edition of a work 
offered for sale on the bookstalls; s. gate, the road 
from as. to the main road ina coal-mine; -holder, 
(a) the holder of an ecclesiastical s.; (b) one 
who is in charge of a s. at a bazaar, etc.; 
-literature, the cheap literature of the book- 
stalls; -man, (a) a keeper of a bookstall; (b) a 
man who contracts for and works a s. in a coal- 
mine; also each of a company of men associated 
for that purpose; -plate, a plate of gilt copper on 
which the arms of a Knight of the Garter are 
engraved; -reader, one who peruses the books on. 
a bookstall. 

Stall (sto), sb.* 1500. [- AFr. estal, var. of 
estale; see STALE sb.*] tl. A decoy-bird. 
Chiefly fig. 1592. 2. A pickpocket's helper 
who distracts the attention of the victim 
whose pocket is being rifled; also the action 
or an act of stalling 1501. 

Stall (stol), sb. 1918. [f. STALL v.] Avia- 
tion, ete. An act of stalling. 

Stall (stl), v. ME. [Partly (i) — OFr. 
estaler stop, sit in choir, f. estal (see STALL 
sb), (ii) f. STALL sb.', and (iii) aphetie f. 
INSTALL, Cf. FORESTALL. With sense 3 cf. 
EsrauL.] I. To place. 1. intr. To have one's 
abode, dwell. Obs. exc. dial. in To s. with, to 
get on with (another). 2. trans. To assign a 
particular place to (a person or thing); to 
place. late ME. t3. To agree to the payment 


STALLION 


of (a debt) by instalments; to fix (days) for 
payment by instalments 1670. 

1. Ant. & Cl. v. i. 39. 3. fig. Thou canst never 

SIMA) thyself to sin. .thriftly. .and s. the fine 

II. To place in a ‘stall’. fl. = INSTALL v. 1. 
21061, 2. To put (an animal) in a stall; to 
keep in a stall, esp. for fattening. late ME. b. 
intr, Of cattle: To be lodged in stalls 1805. 

1. Where Kings were stall'd, disthron'd..and 
crown’d 1632. 2. I much Press penning to stall- 
ing the sheep 1850. fig. Praie you leaue mee, s. 
thís in your bosome, and I thanke you for your 
honest care SHAKS. 

III. To come or bring to a stand. 1. trans. 

To bring to a stand or standstill 1591. b. 
esp. in pass. To become stuck (in mud, mire, 
a snowdrift, etc.) Now U.S. or dial. 1460. c. 
To cause (an engine) to stop from overloading 
or insufficient fuel; to stop (a vehicle) un- 
designedly. Also absol. Also intr, of an 
engine or vehicle. 1914. d. intr, Of a flying 
machine: To lose flying speed 1914, Also 
trans. To cause (a flying machine) to stall 
1913. 2. trans. To take away (a person's) 
appetite; to satiate, surfeit with, of. Now 
dial. and Sc. 1583. b. To cause aversion in, 
cause to turn away. Also with off. Now rare. 
1642, 
1. When as thine eye hath chose the dame, And 
stall'd the deer that thou shouldst strike 1599. b. 
A teamster whose waggon was stalled in a place 
where it was somewhat swampy 1897. 2. Ain't 
you fairly stalled of waiting? 1876. 

IV. To furnish (a choir, etc.) with stalls 1510. 

Stall (sto, v.: slang. 1592. [f. STALL sb.*] 
1. trans. To screen (a pickpocket or his opera- 
tions) from observation; also with off. Also, 
to close up or surround and hustle (a person 
who is to be robbed). 2. T'o s. off. a. To get 
rid of by evasive tactics, a trick, plausible 
tale, or the like; also, in sporting parlance, to 
keep the upper hand of (a competitor) 1812. 
b. To get off or extricate (a person) by artifice 
1812. 

2. a. His very preface should have stalled off de- 
nunciations of this kind 1905. 

Stallage (sto-léd5). late ME. [Aphetic — 
OFr. estalage (mod. étalage), f. estal; see 
STALL . 1. -AGE. So med. L. (e)stallagium.] A 
tax or toll levied for the liberty of erecting a 
stall in a fair or market; also attrib., as 8. 


rent. 

Stalled (stdld), ppl. a. 1560, Uf. STALL sb.“ 
and v. + p.] fl. Of a person: Endowed 
with or occupying a (church) stall -1829. 2. 
Of an animal: Confined to a stall; fattened in 
a stall for killing 1560. 3. Divided into stalls 
for animals 1825. 4. Of a vehicle, ete.: That 
has stuck fast 1839. 5. Glutted, satiated 1740. 

2. Better is a dinner of grene herbes where loue is, 
then a s. oxe and hatred therewith BIBLE (Ge- 
neva) Prov, 1: 

Staller (stolen). Hist. I- late OE. stallere, 
steallere, (AL. stallarius 1008), f. steall STALL 
oh. u, after med. L. stabularius constable (L. = 
stable-boy, hostler), and thus a var. of late L. 
comes stabuli (V) CONSTABLE. So ON. slallari, 
title of a Norwegian court officer from .] 
The title of a high officer in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, equivalent to Con- 
STABLE 1. 

Sta-ll-fed, ppl. a. 1554, [f. STALL sb. + 
FED ppl. a.] Fed in a stall; hence, luxuri- 
ously nurtured. 

Stall-feed, v. 1703.  [Back-formation 
from prec.] 1, trans. To feed (an animal) in a 
stall. 2. intr. Of an animal: To undergo feed- 
ing or fattening in a stall 1766. 

Stalling (sté-lin), vbl. sb. late ME. Ik. 
STALL v. + -ING'] fl. Installation —1535. 
12. The action of agreeing for the payment of 
a debt by instalments, or of fixing dates for 
payment; also, an instance of this 1640. 3. 
Stall-accommodation (of or for an animal) 
1535. 4. Aeronautics. (Cf. STALL v. III. 1 c.) 
1916. 

3. A.Y.L. I. i. II. 

Stallion (ste-lyon) [Late ME. staloun 
= AFr. var. (cf. AL. stalonus XH) of OFr. 
estalon (mod. étalon) — Rom. deriv. (cf. -00N) 
of Gme. *stall- STALL Sb. (stallions for breed- 
ing being kept in the stable); the origin of the 
form -ion (xv) is unkn., but cf. It. sfallio.] 1. 
A male horse not castrated, an entire horse, 
esp. one kept for the purpose of serving 


STALL NET 


mares. 2. Applied to a person: A man of 
lascivious life; in later use, a woman's hired 
paramour —1796, +3. A courtesan —1670. 

2. What are you, her S., and her Bravo too? 
SHADWELL. 3. Haml. I. ii. 616. 

fStall net. ME. [prob. f. STALE sb.'] A 
net laid across a river, esp. for sprat-fishing. 

Stalwart (stol-, ste-lwent), a. Now 
literary. late ME. [XVI Sc. form of STAL- 
WORTH a., brought into Eng. use by Scott.] 
A. adj. 1. Strongly and stoutly built, sturdy, 
robust 1450. 2. Of inanimate things: Firmly 
made or established, strong. Now rare. late 
ME. 3. Of persons, their attributes, etc.; 
Resolute, unbending, determined. Chiefly 
mod. late ME. 4. Valiant in fight, brave, 
courageous. late ME. 

1. A tall and s. bagpiper LOCKHART. 3. S. oppo- 
nents of superstition 1905, 4. A s. knight TENNY- 
SON. 

B. sb. 1. A strong and valiant man. (Now 
only as nonce-use, after 2.) 1470. 2. A sturdy, 
uncompromising partisan; esp. as a political 
designation 1881. 

2. attrib. The ‘s,’ section of militant Dissent 1907. 
Hence Sta:Iwart-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

Sta-Iworth, a. and sb. Obs. exc. arch, 0E. 
stélwierpe (ME. stalworpe, eto.) t. stæl place 

+ weorp, worp WORTH a.] A. adj. tl. Of 
things: Serviceable. OE. only. 2. Of persons 
and animals: = prec. a. 1. OE. 3. Of persons, 
their actions, etc.: Brave, courageous, 
valiant, mighty ME. +B. sb. A strong and 
valiant man —1500. Hence tSta:lworth- 
ness, s. quality. -late ME. 

Stamen (stéi-mén) Pl. stamens; also 
(now rarely) stamina (sten mind). 1650. l- L. 
stamen warp, thread of warp (pl. stamina; 
see STAMINA), applied by Pliny to the sta- 
mens of a lily, corresp. to Gr. orjuwy warp, 
arñua some part of a plant.] +1. The warp of a 
textile fabric (rare) -1681. 12. a. The thread 
spun by the Fates at a person's birth —1753. 
b. The supposed germinal principle or im- 
pulse in which the future characteristics of 
any nascent existence are implicit —1725. c. 
The fundamental or essential element of a 
thing —1794. 3. Bot. The male or fertilizing 
organ of a flowering plant, consisting of two 
parts, the anther, which is à double-celled sac 
containing the pollen, and the filament, a 
slender footstalk supporting the anther 1668. 
Hence Sta‘mened a. having stamens. 

sta- min. ME. I- OFr. estamine (mod. 
étamine) — fem. of L. adj. slamineus lit. 
consisting of threads’, f. stamen, stamin-; 
see prec.] A coarse worsted cloth; in earliest 
use usu. an under garment made of this worn 
by ascetics; later a kind of woollen or wor- 
sted cloth, for which Norfolk was formerly 
noted 1664. 

Stamina (ste-mina), 1676. L- L. stamina, 
Dl. of stamen; see STAMEN. The senses arise 
partly from the orig. L. ‘warp of cloth’, 
partly from the application of L. stamina to 
the threads spun by the Fates (see STAMEN 
2 a).] fl. As pl. The native or original 
elements and constitution of anything; the 
nature, structure, and qualities of an organ- 
ism, as existing potentially in its nascent 
State; the rudiments or germs from which 
living beings or their organs are developed 
—1824, 12. As pl.; rarely as sing. The con- 
genital vital capacities of a person or animal, 
on which (other things being equal) the 
duration of life was supposed to depend; 
natural constitution as affecting the duration 
of life or the power of resisting debilitating 
influences —1863. 3. orig. as pl.; now chiefly 
as sing. Vigour of bodily constitution; power 
of sustaining fatigue or privation, of re- 
covery from illness, and of resistance to 
debilitating influences; staying power 1720. 
14. As pl. and sing. Source of strength, main 
support, ‘backbone’ —1799. 

RUE Enmity to us. is wrought into the very s. 
of its constitution BURKE. 3. Had he been 
possessed of less s. and less vitality he must have 
succumbed 1880. fig. The British Constitution 
has considerable s. 1865. 

Staminal (ste-minál), a. 1798. [f. L. sta- 
min- STAMEN, STAMINA + -A. ] 1. Belong- 
ing to the stamina or natural constitution of 
& person or thing. 2. Bot. Pertaining to or 
consisting of stamens 1845, 
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Staminate (ste-minét), a. 1845. f. L. 
stamin-, stem of STAMEN + -ATE*.] Bot. Fur- 
nished with or producing stamens. Of cer- 
tain flowers: Having stamens but no pistils. 

Stamineous (stümi-nios), a. 1668. [f. as 
prec. + -EOUsS.] Bot. Consisting of, bearing, 
or pertaining to a stamen or stamens. 

Staminiferous (stcmini-féros), a. Also sta- 
meniferous. 1761. [f. as prec. + -FEROUS.] 
Bol. Having or bearing stamens, applied 
to a flower having stamens but no pistils. 

Staminodium  (stweminóodióm). 1821. 
[mod.L., f. L. stamin- STAMEN + mod.L. 
-odium (see -ODE).] Bot. a. A sterile or abor- 
tive stamen, or an organ resembling an 
abortive stamen, without its anther. b. The 
antheridium of a cryptogam 1848, So 
Sta-minode. 

Stammel (ste-mél. Now arch. or Hist. 
1530. [prob, alt, (with variation of suffix) of 
SrAMIN.] 1. A coarse woollen cloth or linsey- 
woolsey, usually dyed red; an undergarment 
of this, worn by ascetics. 2. More fully s. 
colour: the shade of red in which the cloth 
was commonly dyed. [Sometimes vaguely = 
*red'.) 1567. 

Stammer (ste-moz), sb. 1773. [f. the vb.] 
A stammering mode of utterance. 

Stammer (ste- men), v. [Late OE. stamer- 
ian = OS. stamaron, (M)LG., (M)Du. stameren 
1 WGme. *slamrüjan, f. *stamra-, *stam-, 
repr. by OE. stam(m, OHG, stamm, ON. 
stamr, Goth. stamms stammering, and other 
formations.] 1. intr. To falter or stumble in 
one's speech; esp. to make one or more in- 
voluntary repetitions of a consonant or 
vowel before being able to pass from it to the 
following sound. (Cf. STUTTER v.) 2. trans. 
To utter or say with a stammer 1587, 3. intr. 
To stagger in walking; said esp. of horses. 
Now dial. late ME. 

1. The eloquent tongue forgot its office. Cicero 
stammered, blundered, and sat down. FROUDE, 
fig. That I may dare, in wayfaring, To s. where old 
Chaucer used to sing KEATS. 2. I stammer'd that 
Iknew him TENNYSON. transf. I stammered out a 


bow, and..went home LAMB. Hence Sta:m- 
merer, one who stammers. Sta:mmeringly 


iv. 
Stammering (ste-morin), vbl. sb. ME. 
[1NG'.] 1. The action of STAMMER v.; hesita- 
tion and involuntary repetition in speech; 
also (now dial.) staggering and stumbling in 
gait. 2. transf. in certain Path, uses 1855. 

2. S. of the Fingers 1855. The s. with the bladder 
occurs in just the same conditions as the stam- 
mering speech 1868. S. with the organs of 
deglutition 1868. 

Stamp (steemp), sb. 1465. [Partly f. STAMP 
v., partly — (O)Fr. estampe, f. estamper; see 
SrAMP v.] I. An act of stamping; a forcible 
downward blow with the foot 1590. 

The repeated stamps of the heel of his heavy 
boot SCOTT. 


II. An instrument for stamping. 1. An in- 
strument for making impressions, marks, or 
imprints, on other bodies; a stamping tool, 
an engraved block or die 1465. b. esp. A die 
or the apparatus used in stamping a device 
upon a coin, token, medal, or the like 1572. 2, 
A printing type or types (collectively); 
hence, a printing press. To put to s., to print 
1548 (later, printer's slang). 3. A book- 
binder's tool for embossing bindings. Also 
transf. an ornament produced by this. 1811. 
4. A machine for shaping articles made of 
sheet-metal; a drop-hammer 1839. 5. An 
iron-shod pestle of a mill for stamping ores, 
esp. each of the several pestles forming a 
battery; chiefly in pl., a battery of stamps, 
à stamp-mill 1674. 

1. My old silver s., with the double G upon it 
Scorr. fig. His Sword, Deaths stampe, Where it 
did marke, it tooke from face to foot SHARKS. 

III. The result of stamping. 1. The mark, 
impression, or imprint made with an en- 
graved block or die 1542. 2. fig. a. A certify- 
ing mark or imprint 1611. b. The imprint or 
sign (of what is specified) 1596. c. Character, 
fashion, type 1573. 3. An embossed or im- 
pressed mark placed by a government 
office on paper or parchment to certify that 
the duty chargeable in respect of what is 
thereon written or printed has been paid. 
Hence also, in recent times, an adhesive 
label (printed with a distinctive device) 
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which is issued by the government for a 
fixed amount, and which serves the same 
purpose as an impressed stamp. 1694, b. 
spec. = POSTAGE STAMP 1837. c. pl, (Ug. 
slang.) Money, (properly, paper money) 1879, 
14. Something marked with a device; 3 
coin, medal —1633. 15. A picture produced by 
printing from an engraved plate, an engray- 
ing, print. In s., by means of engraving, 
[After It. stampa, Wr. estampe.] -1780, 6, 
Metall. ‘The pieces into which the rough bars 
shingled from the finery ball are broken, to 
be piled for subsequent rolling into sheet- 
iron' (Raymond) 1880. 

1. He sold goods, that were not marketable with 
out the s. ARBUTHNOT. The dollar, under its new 
8., has preserved its name and circulation 1871, 
The s. acts as a kind of hall-mark 1883. fig, Tho 
rank is but the guinea's s.—The man’s the gowd 
for a’ that BURNS. 2. a. Truth its radiant s, Has 
fixed..Upon her children's brow SHELLEY, b. 
The s. of merit SHAKS. c. A yong maid, truly of 
the finest s. of beautie SIDNEY. Men of the 8. ofa 
Washington or a Hampden 1869. 4. Merry W. 
III. Iv. 16. fig. Rich. III, I. iii, 256. 5. The stamps. 
are extremely beautiful, and are representations 
of the gods and heroes of antiqui 780. 

Comb., as s.-album; S. A 
Acts of Parliament for regulating the s. duties; 
esp. that of 1765 for levying s. duties in the 
American colonies; also, that of 1712 imposing a 
s, duty on newspape! -battery, a series of 
stamps in a stamp-mill; -collecting, (a) sb. = 
PHILATELY; (b) adj. that practises philately; 
-collector, (a) a collector or receiver of s. duties; 
(b) a PHILATELIST; -cutter, an engraver of dies; 
-distributor, an official who issues or sells 
government stamps; s. duty, any of the duties 
collected by means of stamps impressed on or 
affixed to the articles taxed; s. edging, the 
gummed marginal paper c sheet of postage 
stamps; s. gold, gold ore for stamping; -ham- 
mer, the hammer of a stamping machine; -head, 
the head of a pestle of a s.-mill; -mill, (a) the 
apparatus used to crush ores by means of a pestle 
or series of pestles operated by machinery; (b) an 
oil-crushing mill of similar construction; s. note, 
a permit from a Custom House official granting 
permission for the loading of goods on board ship; 
8. office, an office where government stamps are 
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h of the various 


issued and where s. duties are received; s. paper, 
(a) paper having a government revenue s. im- 
pressed on or affixed to it; (b) = s.-edging; s, 


rock, ore suitable for treatment by stamping; 
tax, a tax imposed by a s. act. Hence Stamp- 
less a. i 
Stamp (stæmp), v. [prob. OE. *stampian 
= (M)LG., (M)Du. stampen, OHG. stampfon 
pound (G. stampfen stamp with the foot, 
pound, crush), ON. stappa :- Gme. *slam- 
pójan, f. *stampaz. -On, prob. f. nazalised var. 
of *slap- tread, STEP; reinforced or infl. in 
sense in ME. by (O)Fr. estamper stamp, f. 
Gme. *siamp-.] I. ta. trans. To bray in @ 
mortar; to beat to a pulp or powder; to 
pound. Also absol. 1704. tb. To crush or 
press (fruit, esp. crabs) to extract the juice; 
to press (wine) out of grapes —1018. C. To 
erush (ore); in mod. use, by means of the 
machine called a 'stamp' 1568. d. To drive 
in (a blasting charge) 1899. 

a. S. good store of ripe Sloes 1579. d 
II. To bring down the foot heavily. 1. intr. 
a. To bring the sole of one's foot suddenly 
and forcibly down (upon the ground or floor, 
etc.), with the object of crushing or ber 
down something ME. b. To strike the groun 
or floor forcibly with the sole of the foot; esp. 
as an instinctive expression of fury. late BER 
C. To walk with a heavy, ‘pounding bos. 
to tramp 1489. 2. frans. a. With compl.: 
affect in the specified way by stamping; 470 
to trample violently down, to the ground E i 
b. To bring down the sole or heel forcibly 
upon. Now somewhat rare. 1602. 

1. Shouting clans or squadrons stamping $ 
b. I have only to s. with my foot, he said, 


i taly 1850. The 
raise legions from the soil of Italy 1890. iof 


Queen. went stamping about and sh 
with his head!’ L. CARROLL’. c. And 19 
that great Hunter—the Wild Ass Stamps 04 
his Head, and he lies fast asleep FITZG 
Phr. To s. one’s foot = sense II. 1. To hene 
extinguish (a fire) by trampling on it! ET 
transf. to extirpate (a disease, a heresy ben 
suppress (a rebellion); occas. to exteri ms, he 
people) b. He frets, he fumes, he stares, 
Stamps the Ground DRYDEN. thing. 
III. To strike an impression on some! 
1. To impress with an embossed or in 


ie. 
device or lettering by means of a die and th 


corr. 
80 d 
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impact of a hammer or machinery; to make 
(a coin, a medal) by this process 1560. b. To 
impress (a device, lettering, etc.) by means of 
a die 1589. c. To make by cutting out with a 
die 1798. 2. To mark (paper or textile mater- 
ial) with a device either impressed in relief 
or intaglio, imparted to the surface by ink or 
pigment, or produced by both processes com- 
bined. Also, to impress (a device) on paper, 
etc. by means of a die or engraved plate. 1604. 
t. stampare.] To print (a book, ete.). 
To impress with a device or letter- 
ingindicating genuineness, quality, or official 
inspection and approval; to impress (a device 
etc.) on merchandise, weights or measures, 
or the like, for this purpose 1564. 4. To im- 
press with an official stamp or mark indicat- 
ing that a duty or tax has been paid. In 
later use also, to attach an adhesive ‘stamp’ 
to. 1765. 5. fig. a. To show to be of a certain 
quality or nature 1599. b. To impress with 
some conspicuous characteristic 1780. c. To 
impress or fix permanently (an idea, eto.) on 
the mind or memory 1662. 

1. Also they [the Irish] had silver groats,. .stam- 
ped with the Popes tripple Crowne 1617. b. fig. 
What stamps the wrinkle deeper on the brow? 
Byron, 2. This jacket.. was stamped in various 
places with the government broad arrow: 1885. 
The address. . was also stamped on the envelope 
1908, 4. We. made another attempt to get the 
deed stamped 1907. 5. a. Leo[nato] Are they [se. 
the newes] good? Old [Man]. As the euents 
stamps them. SHAKS. b. Its beauty was. .stam- 
ped with..sadness 1838. The picture of the 
streets..remained forever stamped upon his. 
memory 1885. 

Stamp and go. 1830. [The vbs. in impera- 
tive.] Naul. phr. 

Stamp and go! the order to step out at the cap- 
stan, or with hawsers, topsail-halyards, etc., 
generally to the fife or fiddle (ADM. SMYTH). 

Stampede (stempi-d), sb. 1834. (spec. 
Mex. use of Sp. estampidd crash, uproar, 
subst. use of fem. pa. pple. of Rom. *stampire 
= Gmo. *siampjan STAMP v.] A sudden rush 
and flight of a body of panic-stricken cattle. 
b. transf. A sudden or unreasoning rush or 
flight of persons in a body or mass; in U.S. 
politics, a sudden unconcerted rush of a 
Political convention for a candidate who 
seems likely to win 1840. 

The shells. only causing a s. among the mules 
and horses 1884. 

Stampede (steempi-d), v. 1847. [f. the sb.] 
1. trans. To cause a stampede amongst (cat- 
tle); to cause a stampede of (a person’s) 
cattle. b. transf. and fig. To cause (a body of 
persons) to fly or rush away through fear or 
common impulse; in U.S. politics, to induce 
(a political convention) to vote suddenly in a 
body (for a particular candidate) 1868. 2. 
intr, Of a herd of cattle: To become panic- 
stricken and take to flight 1859. b. Of a 
company of persons: To rush with a common 
impulse 1849, 

1. b. Efforts of the Bears to S. the New York 
Market 1880. 2. b. The new regiment broke, 
stampeded into the other, and threw it into con- 
fusion 1884, 

Stamper (stæmpəa). late ME. If. STAMP 
v. + -ER*] 1. One who stamps. 2. An instru- 
ment used in stamping; esp. (chiefly pl.) each 
9f the pestles in a crushing or pounding ma- 
chine, esp. in a stamping-mill 1483. 

Stamping (ste-mpin), vol. sb. ME. 
LG] 1. The action of STAMP v. 2. concr. 
a. pl. The materials pounded or crushed 1594. 
b. An article fashioned by stamping 1802. 

attrib, and Comb., as s.-die, machine, -mill, ete.; 
masons U. n animal's habitual place of 

ri. 


Stance (stiens), Now chiefly Sc. and north. 
1532. [- Fr. stance — It. stanza station, 
stopping-place (see STANZA).] 1. A standing- 
Place, station, position. b. Golf, ete.: The 
Position of the player in playing a stroke 
1897. 2. A site; esp. an area for building 
upon. Also building-s. 1631. 

Stanch, staunch (stanf, st@n{), sb. late 
ME. I. Sraxch v.] 11. That which stops or 
allays, also a stopping —1790. 2. Something 
used for stanching blood, a styptic. late ME. 
3. A kind of after-damp in mines, ete. 1693. 

Stanch, staunch (stanf, stonf), 8b. 1767. 
[~ OFr, estanche, related to estanc STANK sb.] 
A lock or dam in a river. 
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Stanch, staunch (stanf, sten), v. ME. 
[- OFr. estanchier (mod. étancher) - Rom. 
*slancare, f. *slancus (whence OFr, estanc) 
dried up, weary, of unkn. origin.) 1. trans. 
"To stop the flow of (water, etc.). Now only 
poet. (rare). 1481. 2. To stop the flow of (blood 
or other issue from the body); to stop the flow 
of blood from (a wound). Also intr. for refl. 
ME. 13. To quench, allay, satisfy (thirst, 
hunger, desire, etc.); also, to repress, extin- 
guish (appetite, rebellion, anger, etc.) —1828. 
4. To arrest the progress of (a disease); to 
allay (pain); to relieve (a person) of pain. late 
ME. 5. To stop up, to render water-tight or 
weather-proof. [After Fr. étancher.) 1776. 

1. I will staunch his floudes COVERDALE Ezek. 
31:15. 2. The bleeding was stanched, the wound 
was closed. Scorr, 4. Aloe. .stancheth the heade 
ake 1551. 5. The gathered sticks to staunch the 
wall Of the snow-tower, when snow should fall 
EMERSON. Hence Sta:ncher, one who or that 
which stanches. Sta:nchless a. that may not be 
stanched. 

Stanchel (sta-nfél). Now Sc. 1586. [perh. 
— OFr. estanchele, estancele (dim. of estance 
prop), recorded as the name of an object used 
in some game.] = next. 

Stanchion (sta-nJon), sb. late ME. [- 
AFr. stanchon — OFr. estanchon, estanson, f. 
estance prop, support :- Rom. *stantia (cf. 
STANCE).] An upright bar, stay, or support, 
as for a ship’s deck, awning, etc.; spec. of a 
window. 

S. a sort of small pillar of wood or iron used for 
various purposes in a sip: as to support the 
decks, the quarter-rails, the nettings, the awn- 


ings, Kc. 1769. 

altrib.: s.-gun, a gun mounted in a boat for 
wild-fowl shooting. 

Stanchion (sta-nfon), v. 1528. [f. prec.] 
trans, To provide with stanchions, strengthen 
or support with stanchions. 

Stand (stend), sb.* OE. (f. STAND v.] I. 
Action or condition of standing. fl. A pause, 
delay (rare). OE. only. 2. The action or an 
act of standing or coming to a position of 
rest; a pause, halt, esp. in the phr. to make a 
s. Now rare or Obs. 1592. b. Theatr. Each 
halt made on a tour to give performances 
1896. t3. A standing in ambush or in cover 
21021. 4. A holding one's ground against an 
opponent or enemy ; a halt (of moving troops) 
to give battle or repel an attack; esp. in the 
phr. fo make a (or one's) s. 1590. 5. A state of 
checked or arrested movement: a standstill; 
spec. the rigid attitude assumed by a dog on 
finding game 1018. 6. A state of being unable 
to proceed in thought, speech, or action; a 
state of perplexity or nonplus 1599. 7. A 
state of arrested progress (of affairs, institu- 
tions, natural processes, or the like). Chiefly 
in the phrases to be at a 8., to come to a s. 1614. 
8. Manner of standing (of a thing). Now techn. 
1700. 

2. Why he stalkes vp and downe like a Peacock, a 
stride and a s. SHAKS. 3. 3 Hen. VI, UI. i. 3. 4. 
Instead of making any S. they retreated con- 
tinually 1736. fig. To make a s. against oppre: 
sion 1833. 5. Phr. To be at a s., to come to a 8., to 
bring or put to a s$. 6. There is one point however 
that puts me to a s. 1734. 7. Public business was 


ata s. 1789. 
II. Place of standing. 1. A place of stand- 


ing, position, station; also in phr. to take 
one's s. ME. 2. The post or station of a 
soldier, sentinel, or watehman 1513. 3. The 
standing-place from which a hunter or 
sportsman may shoot game. late ME. 14. 
Hawking. An elevated resting place of a 
hawk; spec. as a ‘fault’, a position of rest 
from flight —1678. 5. A stall or booth 1508. 6. 
A plot of land (S. Afr.), the position, site. or 
building for a business (U.S.) 1787. 7. A sta- 
tion for a row of vehicles plying for hire; 
also, the row of vehicles occupying a station 
1692. 8. A raised platform for spectators 
at open-air sports as race-meetings, foot- 
ball matches, or for a company of musicians 
or performers 1615. 9. An elevated standing 
place for a speaker; a rostrum, pulpit; U.S. 
the place where a witness stands to testify in 
court, more fully witness-s. 1840. 

1. Come, I haue found you out a s. most fit, 
Where you may haue such vantage on the Duke 
He shall not passe you SHAKS. fig. Their oppo- 
nents take their s. on a quibble 1850. 3. Like an 
old decayed oak.., where the keepers in England 


STAND 


take as.,..toshoot a deer DR FOE, 7. A shabby s. 
Of Hackney coaches SHELLEY. 8. Band 8.: see 
BAND 8b.* Grand s.: see GRAND a. 

III. An appliance to stand something on. 1. 
A base, bracket, stool or the like upon which 
a utensil, ornament, or exhibit may be set; 
the base upon which an instrument is set up 
for use 1664, 2. A frame or piece of furniture 
upon which to stand or hang articles 1692. 

IV. Something which stands. 1. Sc. and 
-Anglo-Ir. A complete set (of things); Mil. a 
set (of arms, colours) 1450. 2. S. of pikes: a 
compact group of pikemen. Obs. exc. Hist. 
1598. 3. Sporting. An assemblage or group 
(of certain game birds) 1881. 4. U.S. A stand- 
ing growth or crop (of wheat, cotton, etc.) 
1868, 

attrib. and Comb.: s. camera, a camera for use 
on a tripod or other stand, as dist. from a hand 
camera; S. cock = STAND-PIPE; -house, the 
grand stand of a race-course with the buildings 
attached to it. 

Stand (stend), sb.* Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
[- or cogn. with (M)LG., Flem. stande, = 
OHG. standa (MHG., G. dial. stande fem.); 
f. base of STAND v.] 1, An open tub; a barrel 
set on end. 2. A certain weight (of piteh, 
coal) 1706. 

Stand (steend), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. stood 


(stud). [OE. standan = OFris. standa, 
stonda, OS. standan, OHG. stantan, ON. 
standa, Goth. standan — Gme. str. vb. 
*slandan, f. the base *sía- *sió- :- IE. 


*stha- *sthà- stand, cause to stand, repr. by 
L. stare, Gr. loráva.] I. Of persons and ani- 
mals. I. intr. To assume or maintain an 
erect attitude on one's feet (opp. to sit, lie, 
kneel, etc.), Also said of the feet. Freq. fig. 
b. With predicate: To be of a (specified) 
height when holding oneself upright. Said 
also of quadrupeds, etc. 1831. 2. Of a horse: 
To be kept in a stable or stall. Phr. To s. at 
livery. 1405. 3. To remain motionless on 
one's feet; to cease walking or moving on 
OE. b. In imper., a command to come to a 
halt 1513. c. Hunting. Of a dog: To point. 
Const. upon (game). 1828. 4. With predica- 
tive extension: To remain erect on one's 
feet in a specified place, occupation, position, 
condition, etc. OE. 5. Cricket, ete.: To act as 
umpire in the field. Also T'o s. umpire. 1846, 
6. To remain firm or steady in an upright 
position, to support oneself erect on one's 
feet. Often in neg. contexts. OE. b. fig. To 
remain steadfast, firm, or secure ME. 7. To 
take up an offensive or defensive position 
against an enemy; to present a firm front; to 
await an onset and keep one's ground with- 
out budging. Of soldiers: To be drawn up in 
battle array. OE. 8. To appear as a candi- 
date, to offer oneself as a candidate 1551, 9, 
Card-playing. To be willing to play with 
one’s hand as dealt 1824. 10. U.S. To stand 
pat. (a) In Poker, to play, or declare one’s 
intention of playing, a hand just as it has 
been dealt, without drawing other cards. (b) 
transf. To adhere to an existing state of 
things or to an avowed policy (esp. a high 
tariff), refusing to consider proposals for 
change or reform. Hence Stand-patter. 
1882. 11. Uses in which the force of the verb 
is weakened and approaches that of à copula, 
the stress being on the complement or pre- 
dicative extension. late ME. 12. fig. In bet- 
ting, commercial speculation, ete.: To be in 
the position of being reasonably certain to 
(win or lose something or a specified amount); 
to have to (win or lose a certain amount in a 
specified contingency) 1861. 

1. Oure fete shal stonde in thy gates, O Jerusalem 
COVERDALE Ps, 121:2. Kneele, and repeate it, I 
will s., and so shall Trinculo SHAKS. fig. phrases. 
To s. on one's own feet or legs, upon a (specified) 
footing, not to have a leg to s. on, to &. in a person's 
or one’s own light (see LIGHT sb. 1 e), in (another 
person's) shoes (see SHOE sb.), in the way (of a 
person or thing: see WAY sb.). b. Six foot two, as 
I think, he stands TENNYSON. 3. All but Nausicaa 
fled; but she fast stood CHAPMAN. b. He order'd 
him to S. and Deliver 1714. 'S., Bayard, s. !'— 
the steed obeyed Scorr. 4. The salvage Linxes 
listning stood DRYDEN. To s. at attention, at ease, 
at gaze, on one’s own bottom, (on) tiptoe, upright, 
see these words. T'o s. on one's head, to take up a 
position with the crown of the head on the ground 
and heels in the air; fig. (to be ready) to do this as 
a sign of extreme delight. To s. sentinel, sentry, 
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see the sbs. 6. b. They had stood true to the 
honour of Ireland 1888. Phr. To s. or fall, often 
used fig. of a person or thing, to indicate that his 
or its fate is contingent on the fate of some other 
person or thing, or must be governed by some 
event or rule; const. with (a person or thing), 
together, also by (a rule, an uncertain event). 7. 
To s. fast, firm; to s. at bay, in the breach, on or upon 
one's guard, on or upon the defensive or offensive. 
To 8. upon one’s trial, to submit to judicial trial, 
8. How many s. for Consulships? SHAKS. He did 
not s. for a fellowship 1890. To s. for a consti- 
tuency or for. Parliament: to offer oneself for elec- 
tion as the representative of a constituency in the 
House of Commons. 11. To s. security, surety. 
To s. godfather, sponsor. tTo s. (a person's) good 
lord. To s. committed, indebted, pledged. I 8. cor- 
rected, I accept or acknowledge the correction. 
So I s. reproved. To s. well or high (= to be in high 
favour or esteem) with a person. To s. fair (= to 
be favourably situated) for something or to do 
some! . How do you s. (financially)? 12. She 
stood to lose all round 1880. 

II. Of things. 1. To be in an upright posi- 
tion with the lower part resting on or fixed 
in the ground or other support; opp. to lie 
OE. b. Of plants: To grow erect. Said esp. 
of grass, corn, etc., when left uncut to ripen. 
OE. c. Of the hair: To grow stiff and erect 
like bristles. To s. on end, tup, upright: to 
rise up on the head as a result of fright or 
astonishment. late ME. 2. More loosely: To 
be set, placed, or fixed; to rest, lie (with 
more or less notion of firmness and steadi- 
ness), Of a dish or its contents: To rest flat 
or on a flat base. ME. 3. Of a place, country, 
Piece of ground, dwelling, etc.: To be situated 
in a specified position or aspect. Now chiefly 
of a town or village. OE. 4. With predic. ex- 
tension or complement, indicating the man- 
ner or condition OE. 5. To be inscribed, 
drawn, tpainted, ete. (on a list, sheet, or the 
like), Hence of words or literary matter: To 
be set down, recorded, composed in a (speci- 
fied) context or form. OE. b. esp. of numer- 
ical figures. To be set down or entered in a 
list, account, ledger, or the like. Hence of a 
sum, price, score; also of the game or player 
whose score is recorded. Const. at (a certain 
figure). 1537. c. Of an account: To show a 
(specified) position of the parties with regard 
to debit and credit. Also, to continue on the 
books unsettled. 1710. d. Of a word, clause, 
etc.: To occupy a specified place in a verse 
or context; to be used in a specifled inflexion 
or construction 1693, 6. Of water, etc.: To 
have the surface at a specified level. Of the 
mercury (or other liquid) in a thermometer, 
barometer, etc.: To reach to a certain height; 
hence said of the instrument itself. ME. 7. 
Of an edifice, or the like: To remain erect and 
entire; to resist destruction or decay OE. tb. 
Of the world: To exist: to remain stable, last 
—1598. 8. Naut. (See quots.) 1669. 9. Of a pig- 
ment or dye: To keep its colour; also, not to 
blot or run 1811. 10. Of liquids: To cease 
flowing; esp. of water, to collect and remain 
motionless, be stagnant OE. b. Of land, a 
ditch, ete.: To s. with, to be full of (stagnant 
water) 1601, 11. Of tears: To remain collec- 
ted (in the eyes) without falling. Of a 
humour, esp. perspiration: To remain in 
drops (on the skin, etc.). 1530. 12. Of a liquid 
etc.: To be kept in a vessel without shaking 
1407. 13. Of a star: To appear fixed in the 
heavens. Of the sun or a planet: To be seen 
apparently motionless at any point of its 
course, late ME. 14. Of a piece of machinery, 
a timepiece, an implement, a vehicle, ete.: 
To remain still or motionless; to cease moy- 
ing, working, or turning. late ME. b. Of a 
mine, factory, etc., also of the men em- 
ployed: To stop working; to be at a stand- 
still 1733. c. Printing. To be standing: (of 
type) to remain undistributed 1888. 15. Of 
the wind: To blow from a quarter indicated; 
also simply, to blow favourably, to continue 
to blow. Similarly of the weather. arch. ME. 
16. Naut. Of a vessel (hence of the comman- 
der, sailors, ete.): To sail, steer, direct one's 
course (in a specified direction, to sea, into 
harbour, etc.) 1627. 17. With adv., advb. 
phr., or adj. predicate: To be or remain in a 
Specified condition, relation, situation, etc. 
OE. b. With a relative or demonstrative 
adv. as predicate; e.g. fhe case stands thus, as 
things s. (= under present circumstances) 
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OE. 18. Of a condition, process, or the like: 
To remain stationary or unchanged, neither 
progressing nor receding; to be at a stand- 
still. late ME. 19. To endure, last; to con- 
tinue unimpaired; to flourish OE. 20. To be 
or remain valid or of force, hold good. Freq. 
with complement or predic. extension, as 
to s. good, in force. OB. 

1. Behind the town-hall..stood the parish 
church 1886. b. White wheats should s. somewhat 
longer 1847. 2. Some food stood on the table 
Scorr. 3. The village stands pleasantly 1792. 4. 
To s. high, firm, ajar, etc.; The Gate stood open 
STEELE, Phr. Of a thing: As it stands (= with 
allits accessories). 5. Let this pernitious houre S. 
aye accursed in the Kalender SHAKS. b. The 
score standing at 123 for five wickets 1890. The 
balance at the Bank stands. at £50. 1913. c. Let 
me know how accounts s. SWIFT. 6. The thermo- 
meter now stood at 20 Fah. 1891. 7. She had only 
à foremast standing at day-light 1798. b. Whill 
the worlde stondeth TINDALE 1 Cor. 8:13. 
8. To let all s., to leave a ship fully rigged. AU 
standing, without dismantling or unrigging; 
transf. with one's clothes on, dressed. 7% be 
brought up all standing, to be suddenly checked or 
stopped, without any preparation. Paid off all 
standing, dismissed without unrigging or waiting 
to return stores. 11. Cold drops stood on my 
brow 1849, 13. Full-faced above the valley stood 
the moon TENNYSON. 14. The posse standeth, 
there is no worke done 1549. 15. The wind stood 
most easterly 1635. 16. We discovered a fleet. 
standing athwart us, i.e. steering across our way 
FALCONER. We took sail, and stood into the river 
1823. 17. My life stoode in ieopardie HALL. To 8. 
‘in awe, in need; s. condemned, etc. 18. And while 
his Fate is in thy Hands, The Bus'ness of the 
Nation stands Swirr. 20. A written Contract. . 
would s. DE FOE. That charge of murder will not 
s. law 1890, 

III. To cost. late ME. 

Phr. To s. (a person) in (a price, ete.) (the ordin- 
ary construction; now restricted in currency, 
being partly fashionable slang, partly dial.); It 
stands me in eight shillings a bottle THACKERAY. 
Now rare. 

IV. Trans. senses. 1. To confront, face, 
oppose, encounter; to resist, withstand, bear 
the brunt of ME. 2. To endure, undergo, be 
submitted to (a trial, test, ordeal, or the 
like). Usu., to come through or sustain 
successfully, (be able) to bear (a test, etc.). 
1606. b. To submit to, offer to abide by (a 
judgement, decision, vote); to expose oneself 
to the chances of (a contested election) 1700. 
3. To face, encounter without flinching or 
retreating (an issue, hazard, etc.). Also, in 
weaker sense, to be exposed or liable to 
(hazard, fortunes). 1594, +4, To withstand, 
disobey, hold out against (a command). 
rare. 31800. 5. To endure (a physical trial, 
hardship, etc.) without hurt or damage, 
without succumbing or giving way 1756. 6. 
To put up with, tolerate; (to be able or will- 
ing) to endure 1626. 7. To bear the expense of, 
make a present of, pay for (a treat). Const. to 
or dat. of the recipient. collog. 1835. 8. Racing, 
ete. To bet on the success of, back (a horse) 
1890. 9. Hunting. Of a dog: To set (game) 
1863. 10. causative. To cause to stand; to 
place or leave standing; to set (a thing) 
upright; to place firmly or steadily in a 
specified position. Only collog. or in familiar 
writing. 1837. 

1. She was ready to s. fire rather than retreat 
1891. 2. He has stood the ordeal of a London 
audience 1825. Phr. To s. one’s trial, to be tried by 
a court for an offence; also slang, in the same sense 
to s. the patter. b. All through his career he never 
stood a contested election 1891. 

may 


befall one. 3. A gallant fellow, who had. .stood 
the hazards of many a bloody day 1792. Lear 
Iv. i. 71 (Qo.). 5. These dyes will not s. water 
1890. Drivers have to s. all weathers 1801. 6. 
She. Was not going to s. that kind of thing TROL- 
LOPE, 7.I'lls. you a dinner 1890. Phr. To s. shot 
(to), rarely to s. the shot, to meet the expenses, pay 
the bill (for all); see SHOT sb. So fo s. Sam, treat, 
10. I stood my rifle against a tree 1878. 

Phrases. To s. one’s ground, to maintain one’s 
position against attack or opposition. To s. a 
chance (also a good, poor, little, some, no chance), to 
be likely to meet with some piece of fortune, 
danger, good or ill luck. To s. watch, to s. a or 
one's watch: to keep watch, perform the duty of a 
watch: now chiefly Naut., to take part in the duty 
of a watch during the prescribed time. 

With preps, S. against —. To s. and face (an 
antagonist, etc.); to withstand, oppose, resist. 
Freq. to resist successfully. S. at —. To stick, 
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hesitate, or seruple at; to allow oneself 

terred, impeded, or checked by. S. betone de, 
a. To come or be brought into the presence of. 
to confront (a person or assembly, a king, judge, 
tribunal, etc.) b. To confront (an adversary). 
Usu. with can, etc. negatively or interrogatively: 
To maintain one's ground against. S. by -w 
lit. 'To station oneself or remain stationed. beside 
(a person); usu. as a helper, advocate, sympa- 
thizer, etc. b. Naut. To prepare to work (a gun, 
rope, te.). c. fig. To support, assist, protect, de- 
fend (a person, a cause, etc.); to uphold the 
interests of, take the side of, be faithful or loyal 
to. d. To adhere to, maintain, abide by (a state- 
ment, agreement, or the like). S. for —. a. Toup- 
hold, defend (a cause, etc.); to support, take the 
part of (a person). b. To be reckoned or alleged 
‘or; to be counted or considered as; to serve in 
lieu of. To s. for nothing, to be worthless, of no 
avail; fo s. for something, to have some value or 
importance. c. To put up with, ‘stand’, U.S, d. 
To represent, do duty for. e. Naut. To sail or 
steer towards, f. To represent by way of symbol 
or sign; to be an emblem of. g. To represent by 


way of sj nen, S. in —. 0 be dressed in, to. 
be actually wearing. fb. To remain steadfast or 
obstinate in (a state, course of action, purpose, 


opinion, assertion), c. Of things: To rest or de- 
pend upon (something) as its ground of existence 
(arch.). S. on —. a. To base one's arguments or 
argumentative position on, ‘take one's stand on’, 
b. Of an immaterial thing: To be grounded or 
based on. fe. To give oneself to, practise (some 
kind of action or behaviour). d. To be meticu- 
lously careful or scrupulous about, raise difficul- 
ties about (nice points, ceremony, etc.). e. To 
assert, claim respect or credit for (one's rights, 
qualities, dignity, etc.). tf. To value, set store by 
(something external to oneself). tg. To insist on, 
as essential or necessary, urge, press for, demand, 
th. impers. (It) behove over —. To stand. 
close by and watch or control (one who is seated, 


lying down, or on a lower level). S. to — ta. 
To submit oneself to, abide by (a trial, award); 
to obey, accede to, be bound by (another's 
judgement, decision, opinion, etc.). tb. To leave 
oneself dependent upon (another’s mercy, 


courtesy, etc.). c. To apply oneself manfully 

‘a fight, contest, etc.), Obs. exc. in to s, to tt, to 
ight stoutly; also, to toil without flagging at 

painful or severe labour, d. Mil. To s. to one's 


arms, also to 8, to: to stand with one's weapon in 
readiness for action. To 8. (o one's guns, colours: 
to maintain one’s position, not to retire before an 


attack, e. To confront, present a bold front to (an 
enemy). 1f. To abide by (the issue or conse- 
quences of an event), tg. To endure, bear, put up 
with (harm, pain); to make good, bear the ex- 
nse of (damage, loss); to defray, be answerable 
for (expenses); to accept liability for (a tribute or 
tax), h. To side with, back, help, support (a per- 
son); to maintain, uphold (a cause, interest, ete.); 
to remain faithful or loyal to. i. To adhere to, 
abide by, carry out (a promise, vow, bargain, e(t) 
J. (a) To adhere to (a statement, etc.); to persist in 
affirming or asserting. (b) To s. to it: to insist upon 
or maintain a statement or assertion. K. 1 
stands to reason (dial. to sense): it is reasonable, | 
is natural, evident, or certain (that). 1. To ve 
related to. S. under —. a. To be exposed orm T 
ject or obnoxious to; to undergo, bear the pie a 
or weight or incidence of; (to be able) to sustain t 
charge, ete.). b. Naut. To make sail with (a spec 
fied display of canvas). c. Mil. To 8. ty 
to be ready for action. S. upon —. a. In fig. 
phrases of which the wording is literal. To f. uno 
thorns: see THORN sb. To 8. upon the dej 19 55 ‘a 
upon one's guard, etc.: see sense I. 7. be A 
upon, depend on, trust to. Obs. exc. in the se vit 
To take one'sstand upon an argument, BID 
ative position, etc. c. Ofan immaterial thing (al d. 
impers.): To be grounded or based 
To s. upon terms: (a) to be on a specified footing 
or in a specified situation or condition; (b) to in- 


i : m cont 
sist upon conditions; also, fo 8. wpo: refuse tO 


(It) concerns, behoves, is incumbent upon oy. 
duty of, is urgent or necessary for (a Torm i 
Const. fo (do something). Usu. in uu must 
stands (a person) upon — he ought, he 
needs. Obs. or dial. S. with —. To be Gs exo. 
or consonant with, agree or accord with. ^ 
arch. H 
With advs. S. about. Of a number of 1 
To stand here and there, in casual posi A 
groups. Of an individual: To remal 
locality without a fixed position or di 
ject. S. aloof. To s. at, or withdraw to, 
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tance (from), keep away (from). Also fig. S. 
apart. To stand separate or at a distance (from 
another or others). S. away. a. To withdraw to 
some distance. b. Naut. To sail or steer away 
(from some coast, quarter, enemy, etc.). S. by. 
a. Tos. near at hand; to be present. Now chiefly, 


to be present as an unconcerned spectator, b. T. 

draw back and s. apart from the general company 
or from what is going on. c. Naut. To hold one- 
self in readiness, be prepared (for something, to 
do something). 


Often in imper. = be ready! Also 
. Of a witness: Tostep down and 
ter giving evidence. b. Sport. To 
withdraw from a game, match, or race; to give up 
one's place in a team, crew, or ‘side’. c. Naut. To 
sail with the wind or tide.” S. in. a. To go shares 
with, join, be a partner (with); in wider sense, to 
have a friendly or profitable understanding with, 
be in league with, be on good terms with. Also, 
to share chances with others for (a speculative 
event). b. Naut. To direct one's course towards 
the shore. S. off. a. To remain at or retire to a 
distance; to draw back, go farther away. Chiefly 
in commands, +b. fig. To be separated in quality, 
differ. c. fig. To hold aloof: to be ‘distant’, un- 
complying or unaccommodating. d. Of a thing: 
To protect, protrude, jut out (from a surface, 
etc.). Of a picture: To appear as if in relief. 
Also fig., to be conspicuous, e. Naut. To sail 
away from the shore. f. trans. To keep off; Keep at 
a distance; to repel, hold at bay. U.S. collog. 
g. To dispense with the services of (an employee) 
temporarily. S. off and on. Naut. Alternately 
to recede from and approach the land while sail- 
ing by the wind. S. on. Naut. To keep one's 
course, continue on the same tack. S. out. a. To 
move away (from a company, shelter, etc.) and 
stand apart or in open view. b. Not to take part 
in (an undertaking, joint action, etc.); to refuse 
to come in or join others; now esp. not to take 
part in à match, game, or dance. c. To resist, 
refuse to yield or comply, hold out. Const. against 
(an opponent, proposal, etc.), with (an opponent). 
d. To s. out for: to declare oneself for, contend on 
behalf of. e. To haggle; to make an obstinate 
demand for (certain terms). f. Naut. To sail in a 
direction away from the shore. Usu. to 8. out to 
sea, Hence gen., to start on a journey. g. To jut 
out, project, protrude (from a surface); to be 
prominent. h. To be conspicuous; to be seen in 
contrast or relief against a dark object or back- 
ground. Of figures in painting: To appear as in 
relief. i. fig. To be prominent or conspicuous to 
the mental gaze. j. trans. To remain standing 
throughout (a performance). Also Naut. To 
‘stand watch’ during (a specified time). k. To en- 
dure to the end, hold out under or against (a trial, 
ordeal, severe weather, etc.); to last out (a period 
of time). 1. With object-cl.: To maintain, insist, 
ersist in asserting (that). S. over. a. Naut. To 
leave one shore and sail towards another. b. To 
be left or reserved for treatment, consideration 
or settlement at a later date. 1S. together. To 
agree, be consistent, harmonize. S. up. a. To 
assume an erect position; to rise, get up on one’s 
feet. b. To take part in a dance; to dance with (a 
partner). c. Of things: To be set upright: to be 
or become erect. Of hair, spines, etc.: To grow 
stiff and erect. d. To hold oneself boldly erect 
to confront an opponent; to make a stand 
against, e. To s. up for: to defend, support, cham- 
pion (a person, a cause, etc.). f. To s. up to: to 
confront or encounter boldly. Also U.S., to meet 
(an obligation or promise). g. To s, up in (only in 
rel. clause), to be actually wearing. h. Of an 
animal: To hold out, endure (in a race, ete.). 
Comb.: s.-easy, an assumption of the attitude 
directed by the command ‘stand easy’; fig. a 
period of relaxation. D 
Standage(ste-ndéds). 1777. f. STAND v. + 
k.] 1. Arrangements or accommodation 
for standing. 2. Mining. An underground 
reservoir for water 1842. 
Standard (stw-ndiad), sb, ME. [Aphetic 
(in AL. standard(iyum xm) f. AFr. estaundart, 
OFr. estendart (mod. étendard), f. estendre 
EXTEND; see -ARD, The senses of group III 
are affected by association with STAND v.] A. 
sb, I. A military or naval ensign. 1. A flag, 
Sculptured figure, or other conspicuous ob- 
ject, raised on a pole to indicate the rallying 
point of an army (or fleet), or of one of its 
component portions; the distinctive ensign 
of a king, great noble, or commander, or of a 
nation or city. 2, In a more restricted sense, 
a military or naval flag of some particular 
kind usu. rectangular. late ME. 3. = STAN- 
DARD-BEARER. ME. 4, Bot. = VEXILLUM. 1776. 
5. Ornith. Each of the two lengthened wing- 
feathers characteristic of certain birds 1859. 
1. Then in the name of God and all these rights, 
Aduance your Standards, draw your willing 
Swords SHAKS. Phr. To raise one's s., to take up 
Arms. Under the s. of, serving in the army of; so 
to join the 8. of. 2. Barges garnished with stan- 
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dardes, stremers and penons HALL. 3. Temp. 
III. ii. 19. 


II. Exemplar of measure or weight. 1. The 
authorized exemplar of a unit of measure or 
weight; e.g. a measuring rod of unit length; 
à vessel of unit capacity, or a mass of metal 
of unit weight, preserved in the custody of 
public officers as a permanent evidence of the 
legally prescribed magnitude of the unit. 
late ME. b. The substance or thing which is 
chosen to afford the unit measure of any 
physical quantity, such as specific gravity 
1805. 2. (orig. fig. from prec.) An authorita- 
tive or recognized exemplar of correctness, 
perfection, or some definite degree of any 
quality 1477. b. A criterion, measure 1563. 
3. Legal rate of intrinsic value for coins; 
also, the prescribed degree of fineness for 
gold or silver 1463. b. (orig. fs. of commerce.) 
A commodity, the value of which is treated 
as invariable, in order that it may serve as a 
measure of value for all other commodities 
1683. 4. A definite level of excellence, attain- 
ment, wealth, or the like, or a definite degree 
of any quality, viewed as a prescribed object 
of endeavour or as the measure of what is 
adequate for some purpose 1711. b. In Brit- 
ish elementary schools: Each of the recog- 
nized degrees of proficiency according to 
which school children are or have been clas- 
sified 1876, 5. A definite quantity of timber, 
differing in different countries 1858. 6. The 
market price per ton of copper in the ore 
1855. 7. Dyeing. Short for s. solution (see B. 
I, 1 b) 1882. 

1. These standards were kept in the royal ex- 
chequer 1871. b. Wateris thes. with which allother 
bodies are compared 1805. 2. We always return 
to the writings of the ancients, as the s, of true 
taste 1777. b. Personal interest is often the s. of 
our belief as well as of our practice GIBBON. 3. 
The standards for gold are 22 and 18 carats of 
m metal in every ounce. .. The coinage is of the 

igher s... The lower s. is used for all manufac- 
turing purposes 1638. 4. S. of living, of comfort, 
the view prevailing in a community or class with 
regard to the minimum of material comfort with 
which it is reasonable to be content. 

III. Senses assoc. w. the verb stand. 11. A 
lofty erection of timber or stone, containing a 
vertical conduit pipe with spouts and taps, 
for the supply of water to the public —1854. 
2. A tall candlestick. Now spec, a tall candle- 
stick (also, latterly, an upright gas or electric 
candelabrum) rising directly from the floor of 
a church. late ME. 3. An upright timber, bar, 
or rod; e.g. an upright scaffold pole; an up- 
right support or pedestal in various ma- 
chines. In recent use often, a slender and 
lofty iron pillar carrying an electric or gas 
lamp, overhead electric wires, or the like. 
1450. b. Naut. An inverted knee-timber, 
having the vertical portion turned upwards 
1748. 4, a. Forestry. A tree or shoot from a 
stump left standing when a coppice is cut 
down 1473. b. Gardening. ^ tree or shrub 
growing on an erect stem of full height, not 
dwarfed or trained on a wall or espalier 1625. 
15. A large packing-case or chest —1663. 6. 
ta. Something permanent; something that 
has lasted a long time 1655. b. One who has 
been long in a position; an old resident, 
official, servant, etc. Now only old s. (rare 
exc. dial.). 1661. 

1. This paradise, five miles from the s. at Corn- 
hill THACKERAY. 4. b. [Gardens] part laid out for 
flowers, others for fruits; some standards, some 
against walls or palisadoes 1685. 

Comb.: s.-bred d., of horses, etc. bred up to the 
8. of excellence prescribed by some authority; 
-high a., of the height of a standard shrub; s. 
lamp, a lamp with a tall s. resting on the floor. 

B. adj. [attrib. use of sb.] I. I. Serving as a 
standard of measurement, weight, or value; 
conformed to the official standard of a unit of 
measure or weight 1622. b. Having the pre- 
scribed or normal size, amount, power, de- 
gree of quality, etc. 1807. 2. Of precious 
metals, coins: Conforming to the legal stan- 
dard of fineness or intrinsic value. Also said 
of value or fineness. 1077. 3. Serving or fitted 
to serve as a standard of comparison or 
judgement 1724. b. Of a book, an author: 
‘That has a permanent rank as an authority, 
or as an exemplar of excellence 1645. c. Of a 
maxim, etc.: Constantly repeated 1805. 

1. b. S. gauge (Railways): ‘4’ 83” between cen- 
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ters of rails’. 3. Applied to a language 1858. S. 
English: that form of the English language 
which is spoken (with modifications) by the 
generality of cultured people in Gt. Britain. So 
S. American, ete. 

II. 1. Upright, set up on end or vertically 
1538. 2. Of a tree: Grown as a ‘standard’, 
not dwarfed or trained on a wall 1685. 

2. A tall s. Rose 1908. 

Sta-ndard-bea:rer. 1450. 1, An officer 
or soldier who bears the standard. b. One 
who carries a banner in a procession 1495. 2. 
fig. Chiefly, a conspicuous advocate of a 
cause; one who is in the forefront of a 
political or religious party 1561. 

Standardize (stwndáidoiz), v. 1873. [f. 
STANDARD sb. and a. + -IZE.] 1. trans. To 
bring to a standard or uniform size, strength, 
form of construction, proportion of ingre- 
dients, or thelike. 2. To test by a standard 
1881. 

Hence Sta:ndardiza-tion, the action of stan- 
dardizing. Sta:ndardizer, one who or that 
which standardizes. 

Sta‘ndard-wing. 1869. [STANDARD sb. 
I. 5.] 1. A species of Bird of Paradise (Semio- 
ptera wallacei) discovered by Wallace in the 
island of Batchian. 2. attrib. or adj. Of cer- 
tain birds: Characterized by the possession of 
‘standards’ 1872. So Standard-winged, a. 

Stand-by. 1796. [f. vbl. phr. stand by; 
see STAND v.] 1. Naul. a. A vessel kept in 
attendance for emergencies. b. An order or 
signal for a boat to stand by; attrib, in s. bell, 
the ringing of a bell in the engine-room of a 
vessel as a signal to stop the engines 1896, 2. 
One who stands by another to render assis- 
tance; esp. fig. one who upholds or seconds 
another; a staunch adherent or partisan 
1801. 3. Something upon which one can rely; 
a main support; a chief resource 1801. 4. 
altrib. or adj. 

3. Art and marriage are two very good stand-by's 
STEVENSON, 

Standel (ste-ndél). 1543. [perh. an altera- 
tion of STADDLE influenced by STAND v.] A 
young tree left standing for timber. 

Stander (stw-ndoi) late ME. If. STAND 
v. + -ER'.] 1. One who stands. 12. A person 
of long standing (in a profession or place); an 
old hand, an old resident —1832. 13. An up- 
right support; a supporting pillar, stem, etc. ; 
also a candlestick —1860. 4. = prec. —1712. 

S.-by, one who stands by; one who looks on and 
abstains from interfering; occas. a bystander (now 


rare). 

Standergrass (ste-ndoagras) 1578. f. 
stander- (alt. of slandel- in tslandelwort — 
MLG. standel-, stendelwort) + GRASS sb.] 
The male orchis (Orchis mascula) and allied 
plants. 

Standing (ste-ndin), vbl. sb. late ME. If. 
STAND v. + -ING'] 1. The action of STAND 
v.; an instance of this. b. The condition of 
being at a standstill. Also s. still. 1440. C. 
Erect position; condition of not falling or 
being overthrown. Now rare or Obs. 1709. 
+2. Manner of standing. a. Relative position 
—1733. b. Situation, site, aspect —1082. c. 
Posture, attitude; position of a thing —1801. 
3. An act of standing erect on one's feet; a 
period during which a person keeps a stand- 
ing position 1653. 4. A standing-place, sta- 
tion; standing-room. late ME. 5. A position 
for or occupied by a booth, stall, or the like; 
& booth or stall oceupying such position. 
Now dial. 1547. 6. Degree of antiquity. 
(Now only of immaterial things.) Chiefly in 
phrases, of old, ancient s. 1656. 7. Length of 
service, experience, or residence; position as 
determined by seniority 1580. 8. Status in 
society, a profession, or the like 1607. 

1. He cursed him in sitting, in s., in lying 1840, 4. 
Keep all your standings and not stir a foot 
MARLOWE. fig. Some of them believed this; and 
so kept their s. in the Church 1076. 6. Tuber- 
culosis of long s. 1891. 7. One of the fellows, and 
of Johnson’s s. 1790. 8. Men of some s, in the 
neighbourhood 1889. 

Comb.: s. room, space in which to stand; accom- 
modation for persons or a person standing. 

Standing (sta ndin), ppl. a. late ME. If. 
STAND v. + -ING*.] I, That stands upright or 
on end. 1. Of a person, an animal, a statue: 
That keeps an upright stationary position on 
the feet 1576. b. transf. Of an action: Per- 
formed in a standing posture 1037. 2. Of 
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vegetation: That stands erect (in growth); 
growing. late ME. 3. Of an inanimate thing: 
That stands up, upright, or on end; that is 
set in a vertical position 1539. b. Remaining 
erect; not fallen or overthrown 1700. 4. 
Having a foot or feet, a base, or a stem and 
base upon which to stand, esp. in s. bowl, 
cup, piece (ot plate), late ME. 5. Of a piece of 
furniture: That rests upon its base when set 
up for use. 1485. 6. Naval Arch. Of a bevel or 
bevelling: Forming an angle greater than a 
right angle; obtuse 1754. 

1. Ye shall make you no Idoles. .neither reare 
you vp a s. image Lev. 26:1. b. That Warr.. 
sometimes on firm ground A s. fight MILT. 2. 
Sheets of Lightning blast the s. Field DRYDEN. 
3. Let vs haue s. Collers, in the fashion 1611. 5. 
A s. screen which perpetually belles its name 1806. 
S. ladder = step-ladder. 

II. That remains ut rest or in a fixed posi- 
tion. 1. Of air, water, a piece of water: Still, 
stagnant. late ME. 2. Of a thing: At a 
standstill. Of a machine, tool, etc.: Not in 
operation. 1585. 3. That is used in a fixed 
position 1634. 4. That remains in one spot; 
stationary. Obs. exc. Mil. in s. camp. 1469. 
5. That remains stationary while another 
part, or other parts, move; esp. Naut. 1680. 

1. A sort of men, whose visages Do creame and 
mantle like a s. pond SHAKS. 2. Ixion. leans 
attentive on his s. Wheel DRYDEN. 4. We got 
back to our s, camp. .about mid-day 1896. 5. S. 
rigging, the fixed part of a vessel's rigging which 
serves as a support for the masts and is not 
hauled upon, as dist. from the running rigging; 
8. ropes pl., the ropes composing the s. rigging; 
s. part (of a rope, sheet, etc.), that end of a thin 
which is made fast as dist. from the end haule 
upon, 

III. That stands or continues, 1. Continu- 
ing without diminution or change; constant, 
permanent. Of colours: unfading. late ME. 
2. Of employment, wages, prices, attributes, 
etc.: Fixed, settled; not casual, fluctuating, 
or occasional 1473. 3. That continues in exis- 
tence or operation; that continues to be 
(what the noun specifies); that does not pass 
away 1602. 4, Habitually used; stock 1492. 
5. Permanently and authoritatively fixed or 
set up; stated, established, organized, 
regular 1549. b. Of a legislative, administra- 
tive, or other body: Permanently con- 
stituted 1625. c. Of troops: Maintained on 
& permanent footing; esp. in s. army 1603, 
d. Of an official: Holding permanent office 
1656. 

2. My s. allowance from Michaelmas last till 
Christmas 1670. Two s. characteristics of the 
Professor's style 1835. 3. This is the s. joke 
nightly repeated 1864. S. order (Parliament), a 
continuing regulation for the guidance and order 
of 10 . S. order, rule, 
(Mil), any one of certain general rules and 
instructions which are to be invariably followed, 
and are not subject to the temporary inter- 
vention of rank. 4. The s. excuse of a bàd head- 
ache 1801. Phr. s. dish (at a meal). 5. A s, cara- 
van commerce with Phenicia 1846. b. I commend 
also s. Commissions; as for Trade; for Treasure 
BACON. d. There should be a s. treasurer 1656, 

Sta-nding-place. 1440. [f. STANDING vbl. 
sb.) 1. A place prepared or assigned for a 
person or thing to stand in; a place to accom- 
modate persons standing. 2. A place where 
& person takes his stand 1730. 

Standing stone. ME. [STANDING ppl. d.] 
A large block of stone set upright; a menhir, 
monolith. 

Standish (ste-ndif) Obs. exc. Hist. or 
arch, 1474. [Of unkn. origin; presumably 
based on STAND v., but the ending is obscure.] 
A stand containing ink, pens and other 
writing materials and accessories; an ink- 
stand; inkpot. 

He wanted pen, ink, and paper. There was an 
old s. on the high mantel shelf containing a dusty 
apology for all three. DICKENS. 

Sta-nd-off, atirib. phr. and a. 1837. If. vbl. 
phr. stand off; see STAND v.] That holds aloof 
from familiar intercourse; contemptuously 
distant in manner; reserved, unsocial. b. S. 
half, in Rugby football, the half-back who 
Stands away from the scrum 1909. Hence 
Stand-o-ffish a., -ness. 

Stand-patter: see STAND v. I. 10. 

Sta-nd-pipe, sb. 1790. [f. STAND v.] 1. A 
vertical pipe for the conveyance of water, 
gas, steam, etc. to a higher level. 2. A pipe 
for attachment to a water-main furnished 
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with a spout or nozzle to which a hose may be 
fixed or with a tap 1850. 

Standpoint (stz&-ndpoint). 1829, [f. STAND 
v. + POINT sh., after Gr. standpunkt.) A 
fixed point of standing; the position at which 
à person stands to view an object; a point of 
view. Hence, a mental point of view. 

Sta-nd(-)still, sb. and a. 1702. (f. vbl. phr. 
stand still; see STILL a.] A. sb. 1. A state of 
cessation of movement; a halt, pause. 2. The 
state of being unable to proceed, owing to 
exhaustion 1811. 

1. Phr. To come, bring to a s., to be at a 8. 2. To 
ride (a horse) to a s., to row (a competitor) to a s. 

B. adj. That stands still; that is deficient in 
advancement or progress 1856. 

Sta-nd-up, a. 1811. [f. vbl. phr. stand up; 
see STAND v.] 1. That stands erect; esp. of a 
collar, upright, not 'turn-down' 1812. 2. 
Performed in a standing posture. Of a meal, 
etc.: Taken standing. 1802. 3. Pugilism. Of a 
contest: In which the combatants stand up 
fairly to one another, without wrestling, 
flinching, or evasion; esp. in (a fair, square, 
ete.) s. fight 1811. 

Stang (ste), sb. dial. ME. [- ON. stong 
(corresp. to OE. steng) = OS., OHG. stanga 
(Du. stang, G. stange) :- Gme. *slaygó, f. base 
cogn. with *sfeng- (see STING v.).] 1. A pole 
or stake, a wooden bar or beam. 12. A 
measure of land —1777. 

1. To make (a person) ride the g., a method of ex- 
pressing popular disapproval by having an 
offender carried on a s. for public derision. 

Comb.: s.-ball, a variety of bar-shot. 

Stang, ob.“ Sc. and north. ME. It. next.] 
A sting; a sharp pain. 

Stang (str), v.! ME. [- ON. stanga prick, 
goad, spear (fish), etc., f. steng (stang-) 
STANG sb.'] trans. To sting. Also absol. 

Stang (stin), v.* 1674. [f. STANG sb.'] fl. 
To cause to ride the stang -1777. 2. To carry 
(produce) on stangs 1829. 

Stanhope (stee-nop). 1825. [Proper name.] 
A light open one-seated vehicle, formerly 
made with two wheels, but now commonly 
with four. First made for The Hon. the Rev. 
Fitzroy Stanhope (1787-1864). Often written 
with small initial. 

Comb.: s. horse, one suitable for a 8. 

S. lens, a lens of small diameter with two convex 
faces of different radii, inclosed in a metallic tube 
(invented by Charles 3rd Earl Stanhope 1753- 
1816); S. press, a hand printing-press invented 
by the 3rd Earl Stanhope. 

Staniel, stannel (stw-nyél, ste-nél). [OE. 
stdn(e)gella *stone-yeller', f. stan STONE + 
*gella, t. gellan YELL.) The kestrel, T'innun- 
culus alandarius. Also applied contemp- 
tuously to a person, in allusion to the useless- 
ness of the kestrel for the purposes of 
falconry. 

Stanitza (stăni-tsă). 1002. [Russ. stanilsa, 
dim. of stan station, district.] A Cossack 
community or township. 

Stank (stænk), sb. ME. [- OFr. estanc (mod. 
étang) :- Rom. *stancus, prob. f. *stancare 
dam up. See STANCH v.] 1. A pond or pool. 
Also a ditch or dyke of slowly-moving water, 
a moat. Now Sc. and dial. 2. A dam to hold 
back water, a weir or flood-gate. Now dial. 
and techn. 1604. 

Comb.: s.-hen, the moor-hen, Gallinula chloro- 
pus; -meadow, a meadow containing a pool. 
Hence Stank r. trans. to dam or strengthen the 
banks of a stream (dial. and techn.). 

Stannary (ste-nari). 1455. [- med.L. 
stannaria n. pl, f. late L. stannum; see 
STANNUM, -ARY.] 1. The Stannaries: The 
districts comprising the tin mines and 
smelting works of Cornwall and Devon 
formerly under the jurisdiction of the 
Stannary courts; also, the customs and 
privileges attached to the mines. 2. Tin; 
tin-ware; a locality in a mart or fair appro- 
priated to the sale of tin-ware. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1668. 

attrib.: S. courts, the courts of law for the ad- 
ministration of justice in the Stannaries. So 
Stanna-tor, a member of the S. convocation or 
parliament. 

Stannic (ste-nik), a. 1790. [f. STANNUM 
Ac. ] Chem. Of a compound: Containing tin 
as a quadrivalent element. 

Stannite (ste-noit) 1851. [f. STANNUM + 
-ITE 2 b, 4 b.] 1. Chem. A salt of stannous 
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acid. 2. Min. Sulphide of tin, co 
and zinc, found in steel-grey pens A 

Stanno- (steno), bef. a vowel also stann- 
used in Chem., as comb. form of late L 
stannum tin, as stannamyl, stanno. 
fluoride, etc. 

Stannoso- (stend"-s0), Chem., used as 
comb. form of mod. L. stannosus STANNOUS, 

Stannotype (stæ-notəip). 1883, [See 
STANNO-, -TYPE.] A form of photo-mechanical 
engraving in which a mould obtained from a 
positive instead of a negative is coated with 
tinfoil. 

Stannous (stm-nos), a. 1849. [f. STANNUM 
+ -0US.] Chem. Of à compound: Containing 
tin as a bivalent element. 

Stannum (ste-nim). rare in Eng. context, 
1783. [mod. use of late L. stannum tin, 
properly stagnum alloy of silver and tin 
(Pliny), perh. of Celtic origin.] Chem. The 
chemical Latin name for tin. (Hence the 
symbol Sn. Hence Sta:nnate Chem. a salt 
of stannic acid. Stanni-ferous a. producing 
or containing tin. 

Stanza (stæ-nză). 1588. [- It. stanza 
standing, stopping-place, room, strophe ;- 
Rom. *stantia, f. L. stans, stant-, pr. pple, of 
stare STAND v.] I. Prosody. A group of lines 
of verse (usu. not less than four), arranged 
according to a definite scheme which regu- 
lates the number of lines, the metre, and (in 
rhymed poetry) the sequence of rhymes; 
normally forming a division of a song or 
poem consisting of a series of such groups 
constructed according to the same scheme. 


Also, any of the particular types of structure 
according to which stanzas are framed, 2, In 
Italy, an apartment, chamber, room; spec. in 
pl. staune (sta-ntse), applied to certain rooms 


in the Vatican 1648. 

1. I have adopted the s. of Speaker SHELLEY. 
Hence Stanzaic (stenzé'-ik), adjs. of, belong- 
ing to, or of the nature of poetry composed in the 
form of stanzas, 

Stap. 1696. Affected pronunciation of 
STOP v., in the phr. S. my vitals, used as an 
exclam. of surprise, anger, etc., or as an 
asseveration. 

Well, 'tis Ten Thousand Pawnd well given—s. 
my Vitals VANBRUGH, 

Stapedial (stapi-dial), a. 1875. [f. mod. L. 
stapedius (see next) + -AL'.] Anat. Pertaining 
to the stapes. 

Stapedius (stapi-dis). 1788. [mod.L., 
ellipt. use of stapedius adj. (sc. musculus), f. 
staped- STAPES.] Anat. (More fully s. muscle.) 
The small muscle attached to the neck of the 
stapes. 

Stapelia (stápi-lià). 1785. mod. L. (Linn.). 
f. name of Jan Bode von Stapel, a Dutch 
botanist (died 1636); see -14¢.] Bot. A S. Afr. 
genus of asclepiadaceous plants, remarkable 
for the fetid smell of the flowers, whence one 
species (S. hirsuta) is called Carrion-flower. 
Also, a plant of this genus. 

Stapes (ste. pi). 1670. [mod.L. use of 
med.L. stapes (staped-) stirrup.) The inner- 
most of the three ossicles in the tympanum 
of the ear in mammals; named from its 
stirrup-like shape. 

Staphyline (ste-filoin), a. 1820. L- late a 
artaġówos, f. cragvdyj bunch of grapes.] Min. 
BOTRYOIDAL a. E 

Staphylinid (steefili-nid), sb. and a. E 
- mod. L. Staphylinide, f. Staphylinus = U, 
craóvAos a kind of insect, prob. f. ora 205 
bunch of grapes; see -Ip*.] Entom. A. sb. ` 
insect belonging to the Staphylinidæ or S^ 
beetles, a coleopterous order of which pé 
typical genus is Staphylinus. B. adj. 
longing to the Staphylinide. 1 

Staphylococcus _(stiefiloke-k#s). qd 
-cocci (-kg-ksai). 1887. [mod. L. f. Gre 
bunch of grapes + xóxkos berry.] Bacli be) 
A form of pus-producing bacteria compo 
of cocci grouped in irregular masses. 

Staphyloma (stfilo"-ma), 1597. 
— Gr. oraġúopa a disease of the eye, f. oras 400 
bunch of grapes; see -oMA.] Path. Free g 
of the cornea or sclera, resulting D 
flammation. Hence Staphylo-matous 105 

Staphyloplasty (ste:filople-sti). 184 TA 
Gr. oraéwX$ bunch of grapes + -PLASTY. 


[mod.L. 
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plastic operation for the closure of cleft 


palate. 

Staphylorrhaphy (steefilo-ráfi). 1846. [f. 
as prec. + j«ó/ sewing, suture.] Surg. The 
surgical closure of a cleft palate. 

Staple (stéi-p', sb.* [OE. stapol, corresp. 
to OF ris. siapul, -el rung, anvil, etc., MLG., 
(M)Du. stapel pillar, emporium, ete., OHG. 
staffal foundation, ON. stopull pillar, steeple 
:- Gme. *síapulaz; see -LE.] tl. A post, 
pillar, column (of wood, stone, metal). -late 
ME. b. Mining. A pillar of coal left as a 
temporary support for a superincumbent 
mass 1839. 2. A short rod or bar of iron, ete. 
bent into the form of a U or of three sides of a 
rectangle, und pointed at the ends, to be 
driven into a surface, in order to serve as a 
hold for a hasp, hook, or bolt to secure a 
door or box, or as an attachment for a rope 
orthelike. Also any similar contrivance, as 
the box or case into which the bolt of a lock 
is shot. ME. b. A snout-ring 1688, c. A piece 
of thin wire, driven through papers, etc., and 
elinched to bind them 1911. 

Comb.: s.-ring = sense 2 b. 

Staple (sté-p’l), 8b.“ late ME. - OFr. 
estaple emporium, mart (mod. étape halting- 
place) - () LG., (M)Du. stapel (see preo. ).] 1. 
A town or place appointed by royal authority, 
in which was à body of merchants having the 
exclusive right of purchase of certain 
classes of goods destined for export; also, 
the body of merchants so privileged. Now 
Hist. 

From about 1890 to 1558 the chief s. was at 
Calais, which is often called ‘The 8.“ There were 
also staples in many important towns of England, 
Wales, and Ireland. 

b. fa) A town or country which is the 
principal market or entrepót for some 
particular class of merchandise. (b) A 
commercial centre (Now arch.). late ME. 
fc. An authorized place of trade for mer- 
chants of a foreign country —1892. 2. [Short 
for staple-ware, ete. (see 3), and ellipt. use of 
STAPLE g.] A staple commodity. a. A 
principal industrial product of a country, 
town, or district; occas. the commodity 
principally dealt in by a person or class of 
persons 1616. b. transf. and fig. The thing 
chiefly ‘dealt in’; the principal object of 
employment, thought, or discourse. Some- 
times: The chief component element, the 
‘substance’, ‘bulk’. 1826. 

1. Mayor of the S.: orig., an official specially ap- 
puni by the king; latterly, the mayor of some 

oroughs was ez officio mayor of the staple. 2. a. 
The manufacture of cotton. has long been the 8. 
of this county 1806. 

attri s.-house, a warehouse where com- 
modities chargeable with export duties were 
Stored; }-ware(s, such goods as were the 
monopoly of the S. 

Staple (sté!-p’l), sb.* 1481. [perh. f. STAPLE 
v. ] 1. The fibre of wool (in later use also of 
cotton, flax, ete.) considered with regard to 
its length and fineness; a particular length 
and degree of fineness in the fibre of wool, 
cotton, etc. b. A lock of wool 1805. c. Un- 
manufaetured wool 1885. 2. The fibre of 
which a thread or a textile fabric is com- 
posed. Hence gen. the material of which 
anything is made. 1588. 3. The stratum of 
vegetable mould overlying the rock; a 
particular depth or quality of this 1722. 

1. The s. of mohair is from five to six inches long 
1879. 2. He draweth out the thred of his ver- 
bositie finer then the s. of his argument SHAKS. 

Comb.: s.-threaded a., composed of thread of 
selected s. 

Staple (ste. p'), sb.* north, Also stapple. 
1818. [Of unkn. origin.] a. A small shaft 
joining two different levels in a mine. b. A 
small pit. 

Staple (sté'p’l), a. 1586. [Extension of 
attrib. use of STAPLE sb.*, as in staple-ware.] 
orig., qualifying commodity or the like: 
Having a foremost place among the products 
exported by a country or place. Hence: 
Having the chief place among the articles of 
Production or consumption, the industries, 
employments, ete., of a place, a people, or an 
individual, or among the constituent ele- 
ments of anything. 1615. tb. Of a book, an 
author: Standard —1745. 

The s. commodities are cotton  woolles.. 
chamolets, salt and sope-ashes 1615. The s. trade 
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of Keswick 1872. Phr. In STATUTE STAPLE (the 
adj. replaces the phr. of the staple, on the analogy 
Of statute merchant); so Recognizance s., a recog- 
nizance taken before the mayor of the s. 

Staple (sté-p' v. 1470. lf. STAPLE sb.'] 
To secure with or as with a staple. Hence 
Sta-pler', Sta-pling-machine, a machine 
for binding papers together with staples. 

Staple (sté'-p’l), v. Now Hist. 1472. f. 
STAPLE sb.*] trans. To receive (export goods) 
at a staple; to cause to be weighed, etc., in 
accordance with the regulations of the staple. 

Stapled (sté!-p’ld), a. 1594. [f. STAPLE sb.* 
+ -ED*.] Having a staple (of a certain kind), 

Stapler*(sté'-plox). 1513. [f. STAPLE sb.* + 
KRI. 1. (More fully merchant s. A mer- 
chant of the Staple. 2. = WOOL-STAPLER 1552. 

Star (stàzi), sb. [OE. steorra = OFris. 
stéra, OS. sterro (Du. ster, star), OHG. sterro 
i- WGme. sterro, with parallel formation in 
OHG. sterno (G. stern), ON. stjarna, Goth. 
stairnd :- Gmc. *sternón; f. IE. *ster- *slér-, 
repr. by L. stella ( *sterla), Gr. dorf. ] I. Any 
one of the many celestial bodies appearing as 
luminous points in the night sky. Now usu. 
restricted to the fixed stars as dist. from 
planets (exc, in EVENING-STAR, MORNING- 
STAR), comets, and meteors (exc. in FALLING 
STAR, SHOOTING STAR). See also SEVEN STARS. 
Freq. fig. b. With ref. to the pagan belief 
that the souls of illustrious persons after 
death appear as new stars in the heavens. 
late ME. c. poet. = LODE-STAR, POLE-STAR. 
1599. 2. In extended use, any one of the 
heavenly bodies, including the sun and moon; 
sometimes in pl. as a vague designation for 
the abode of departed spirits. Chiefly poet.; 
cf. L. sidus. ME. 3. In Astrol., used of the 
planets and zodiacal constellations, as 
supposed to influence human affairs ME. 
b. transf. A person's fortune, rank, or destiny, 
disposition or temperament, viewed as 
determined by the stars 1601. 4. fig. A person 
of brilliant reputation or talents. a. Theatr., 
etc. An actor, singer, etc. of exceptional 
celebrity, or one whose name is prominently 
advertised as a special attraction to the 
publie 1824. b. gen. (Chiefly collog.) One who 
‘shines’ in society, or is distinguished in 
some branch of art or science 1850. 5. An 
image or figure of a star ME. 

It is conventionally represented by a number of 
rays diverging from a central point or circle, or by 
a geometrical figure of five or more radiating 
points, such as is formed by producing the sides 
of a pentagon, hexagon, etc. 

6. Pyrotechny. A small piece of combustible 
composition, used in rockets, mines, etc., 
which as seen burning high in the air re- 
sembles a star 1034. 7. An ornament, usu. of 
precious metal, representing a star, worn as 
part of the insignia of an order of knighthood, 
or as a military decoration. Also occas. 
applied to the holder or wearer of this decora- 
tion. 1712. 8. A natural object resembling 
or likened to a star; e.g. the open corolla (or 
corolla and disc) of a flower 1635. b. A spot 
or patch of white hair on the forehead of a 
horse or ox. late ME. c. A star-like crystal- 
line pattern which appears on the surface of 
antimony in the process of refining 1660. d. 
Zool. A star-shaped zoophyte or its cell. 
Also, a stellate sponge-spicule. 1755. 9. = 
'ASTERISK 3. (Cf. Fr. étoile.) late ME, b. In 
lists of stockholders, an asterisk prefixed or 
appended to a person’s name when his 
holding exceeds a certain amount 1845. 10. 
Applied to various objects having the con- 
ventionalform of a star 1072. 11. A person 
having a star as a badge 1859. 12. Billiards. 
The act of ‘starring’ (see STAR v. 7.) 1850. 

1. And tell us whence the stars; why some are 
fix'd, And planetary some COWPER, Thy soul was 
like a S., and dwelt apart WORDSW. fig. Quixote 
—the errant S. of Knighthood LAMB. Phr. S. of 
the sea = Stella maris, title given to the Virgin 
Mary. To see stars (colloq.), to have a sensation as 
of flashes of light, produced by a sudden jarring 
of the head, as by a direct blow. b. Heauens 
make a Starre of him! SHAKS. c. Loue. is the s. 
to euery wandring barke SHAKS. 2. Diurnal s., 8. 
of day, of noon: the sun; Ere this diurnal Starr 
Leave cold the Night Mur. 3. You were borne 
ynder a charitable starre SHAKS. One’s 8. Or stars 
the planet or constellation which, by its position 
at the moment of a man’s birth, sways his 
destinies, moulds his temperament, etc. My 
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stars! usu. a trivial expression of astonishment. 
b. Lord Hamlet is a Prince out of thy Starre 
SHAKS. 5. Stars and stripes, the popular name for 
the United States flag, which originally con- 
tained 13 stripes and 13 stars, representing the 13 
States of the Union; it now contains 13 stripes 
and 50 stars. 8. b. She Kiss'd the white s. upon 
his noble front TENNYSON. 

attrib, and Comb., as g. gu; s.-wateher; 8.-em- 
broidered, -led, adjs., etc.; -eyed, adj., ete.; s.- 
craft, -love, etc. With the sense "marked or 
distinguished by a star or asterisk', as s. days, 
routes, prisoners, etc. In sense 4, as s. part, 
soprano, etc. 

Comb.: 8.-beam poet., a ray of starlight; s.- 
chart, a chart which shows the stars in a certain 
portion of the sky; -cluster, a number of stars 
closely grouped together; s. connection Electr., 
in a polyphase system, an arrangement by which 
the coils or circuits have a common junction; 
-crossed d., thwarted by a malign s.; -cut a., cut 
with s.-facets; sb., this style of cutting; -facet, 
one of the small triangular facets which surround. 
the table of a brilliant; -fort, a small fort having 
alternate salient and re-entrant angles; 8. 
fracture Med., a fracture with radiating fissures 
-gauge, (a) a determination by the average of a 
number of observations of the number of stars 
visible in a given portion of the heavens; (b) a 
gauge with radiating steel points for measuring 
the bore of a cannon at any part of its length; 
-headed d., headed with a 8.; spec. as an epithet 
of certain stellate flowers; -lit ppl. a., lit up or 
lighted by the stars; s. lot, an item in a sale 
catalogue added after the numbering is com- 
pleted, and therefore designated by a starred 
number; -pagoda, an Indian gold coin (cf, 
PAGODA 3); -proof a., impervious to starlight; 
-pulley = s.-wheel; -shake, a shake in timber 
consisting of radial fissures; -shell Mil., a shell 
which on bursting releases a shower of stars, to 
illuminate the enemy’s position at night; -shine 
= SrAR-LIGHT; -shower, a shower of falling 
meteors; s. system Theatr., the method of relying 
on one or two stars to make up for a weak com- 
pany; s. turn, the chief attraction of a ps 
formance, company, display, etc.; -wheel, a 
wheel with radial projections or teeth, used in 
winding-machines, clock-work, ete.; -worship = 
SaBAISM. b. In names of animals and plants: 
s. anemone, Anemone stellata (or hortensis); 
-anise, Illicium anisatum or its fruit (from the 
stellate arrangement of the carpels); -buzzard, 
an American hawk of the genus Asturina; ral, 
a coral of the family Astrid; -cucumber, 
Sicyos angulatus of N. America; -hyacinth, 
Scilla amena; -jelly, -slough, nostoc. c. Star of 
Bethlehem, the genus Ornithogalum, esp. O. 
umbellatum, abundant in Palestine, with white 
stellate flowers; applied also to other plants; s. of 
the earth, Plantago coronopus; s. of Jerusalem, 
Tragopogon pratensis or T. porrifolius. d. In 
names of precious stones which exhibit asterism, 
as g. diamond, quartz, ruby, sapphire; STAR-STONE. 

Star, sb.* Now dial. ME. I- ON. storr. In 
AL. starrum (1308).] A name given locally 
to various coarse seaside grasses and sedges, 
as Psamma arenaria and Carex arenaria. 
Also s.-grass. 

Star (stda), v. 1592. [f. STAR 80.4] fl. trans, 
To mark (a horse) with a star. GREENE. 2, To 
adorn with an ornament likened to a star or a 
number of stars; to bespangle as with stars 
1718. 3. To make a radiating crack or 
fracture in (a surface of glass, ice, ete.) 1788. 
b. intr. To become fractured in this way 1842, 
c. trans. (Geol.) To diversify (strata) by 
cracks or veins radiating from a centre 1839. 
4. a. To produce the ‘stars’ on (antimony) in 
the process of refining. b. intr. Of antimony: 
To form ‘stars’ when solidifying. 1889. 5. To 
distinguish (a word, name, etc.) by an affixed 
star or asterisk. Hence, to single out for 
notice or recommendation. 1897. 6. intr. Of 
an actor, singer, distinguished personage, 
etc.: To appear as a ‘star’, perform the 
leading part; to make a tour in the provinces 
as the ‘star’ of a dramatic company. Also 
quasi-trans. fo s. the provinces. 1824. 7. 
Billiards. In the game of Pool, to buy an 
additional life or lives. Similarly in Domi- 
noes. Also quasi-frans. 1850. 

2. Like a sable curtain starr'd with gold YOUNG. 
The primroses starred the banks 1884. 5. He 
maintained that..if the Government meant to 
proceed with these Bills they ought to have 
‘starred’ them 1897. 

Star-apple (sta-re:p’l). 1697. The fruit 
of any tree of the genus CArysophyllum; the 
tree itself (also s. tree). 

The fruit is the size ofa large apple, and when cut 
across shows ten cells forming a star-like figure. 

Starboard (std-aboad, -b6°1d), sb. (and a.). 
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(OE. stéorbord, f. stéor steering paddle, 
rudder, STEER sb.* + bord BOARD sb. 

The etym. sense of the word refers to the mode of 
steering the early Teut. ships, by means of a 
paddle worked over the right side of the vessel.] 

A. sb. The right-hand side of a ship, as dist. 
from the LARBOARD or Port side; the side 
upon which in early types of ships the steer- 
ing apparatus was worked. b. as adv. To or 
on the starboard side 1634. B. attrib. or adj. 
Of, belonging to or situated on the right side 
of a boat or vessel 1495. 

Starboard (stà-iboid, -b6°sd), v. 1598. f. 
the sb.] trans. To put over or turn (the helm) 
to the starboard side of the ship. Chiefly in 
the command S. (the helm)! 

Starbolins, starbowlines (stá-1bülinz), 
pl. 1769. [perh. for *starboardlings, f. STAR- 
BOARD sb. + -LING'] Naut. The men of the 
starboard watch. 

Sta · r-bright, a. Chiefly poet. 1560, Bright 
as a star; bright with stars. 

Florence l. Thou brightest star of star-bright 
Italy! COLERIDGE. 

Starch (stáatf), sb. 1440. It. STARCH v.; cf. 
MDu. stercke, MHG, sterke (G. stärke), G. 
stirkmehl.| 1. A substance obtained from 
flour by removing some of its constituents 
(now also from other vegetable sources con- 
taining ‘starch’ in sense 2) used, in the form 
of a gummy liquid or paste made with water, 
to stiffen linen or cotton fabrics, to give a 
finish to the surface of textile materials, to 
size paper, etc. Also, the paste made from 
this substance to prepare it for use. 2. Chem. 
An organie compound found in plant-cells (a. 
member of the amylose group of carbo- 
hydrates) being the chief constituent of 
starch as described in sense 1. 1812. 3. fig. 
Stiffness, esp. of manner or conduct 1705. 

attrib. and Comb., as s. bandage, a bandage 
rubbed with s. paste, to serve as a splint; s. bath, 
a medicinal bath or lotion made with s.; -gum = 
DEXTRIN; s. sugar = DEXTROSE; -water, a 
solution of starch and water; starchwort, Arum 
maculatum. 

Starch (stürtf) a. Somewhat arch. 1717. 
If. prec.] Of a person, his bearing, etc, : Stiff, 
unbending; formal. 

The s. and unpliant habits of the times H. 
WALPOLE. Hence Sta:rch-ly adv. in a stiff or 
formal manner, -ness. 

Starch (stats), v. [In xv sterche, starche, 
repr. OE. *steróan make rigid = OFris. 
sterka, ia, OS. sterkian, OHG. sterken (Du. 
sterken, G. stdrken) strengthen :- WGmc. 
*starkjan, f. Gmc. *starkaz STARK a.) 1. To 
stiffen (a thing, linen, etc.) with starch. 
tb. fig. To make rigid, formal, or precise; 
to frame (a discourse) in formal or pretentious 
terms. Also absol. —1814. 12. To fasten or 
Stick with starch paste —1721. 

Sta:r-cha:mber, tstarred chamber. late 
ME. [orig. tsterred (starred) chamber (XIV), 
tr. AL. camera stellata (1376), AFr. chambre 
esteillee or des esteilles (XIV); so called from its 
decoration; cf. camera cum stellis depicta 
(1375).] 1. An apartment in the royal palace 
at Westminster, in which during the 14th 
and the 15th c. the chancellor, treasurer, 
justices, and other members of the king’s 
council sat to exercise jurisdiction. 2. (More 
fully Court of S.) A court, chiefly of criminal 
jurisdiction, developed in the 15th c. from the 
judicial sittings of the King's Council in the 
Star Chamber at Westminster and abolished 
by the Long Parliament in 1641. From its 
abuse under James I and Charles I it has be- 
come proverbial as a type of an arbitrary and. 
oppressive tribunal. 1487. 

2. attrib, I will make a Star- Chamber matter of it 


SHARKS. 

Starched (stàatft) ppl. a. 1599. f. 
STARCH v. + -ED'.] 1. Stiffened with or as 
with starch 1617. 2. fig. Stiff, formal, precise 
1599. Hence Sta-rched-ly adv., -ness. 

Starcher (sta-atfoz). 1515. lf. STARCH v. and 
sb. + -ER.] 1. One whose employment or 
trade is to starch linen. 2. A starched neck- 
cloth 1818. 3. A starching machine 1893. 

Starchy (stà-itfi), a. 1802. [f. STARCH sb. + 
-Y'.] I. Of or belonging to starch; resembling 
starch or containing starch grains. 2. fig. 
Of a person: Stiff, formal, precise 1828. 
Hence Sta-rchily adv. Sta-rchiness. 

Sta:r-dust. 1844. 1. Asir. Innumerable 
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minute stars, likened, as seen in the telescope, 
to particles of dust. 2. Meteoric matter in 
fine particles supposed to fall upon the earth 
from space; ‘cosmic dust’. GEIKIE. 

Stare (sté*1), sb. arch. and dial. [OE. 
ster = MLG. starte, OHG. star, stara (G. 
star), ON. stari :- Gmc. *staraz, starón, rel. to 
L, sfurnus.] = STARLING!. 

Stare (st&?1) sb.* late ME. If. STARE v.] 
11. Power of seeing. late ME. only. 12. A con- 
dition of amazement, horror, admiration, etc., 
indicated by staring +1610. 3. An act or a 
habit of staring; a fixed gaze with the eyes 
wide open 1700. 

2. Why stand you In this strange s.? SHAKS. 3. 
A stony British s. TENNYSON. 

Stare (sté1), v. [OE. starian = MLG. 
staren, OHG. starén, ON. stara, f. Gmc. 
*star- *ster- be rigid.) 1. intr. To gaze fixedly 
and with the eyes wide open. Said also of the 
eyes. Also quasi-trans. with complement, 
(In mod. use the verb ordinarily implies 
rudeness.) b. transf. and fig. Of things: To be 
obtrusively conspicuous 1657. 2, Used with 
implication of a mental state. ta. To open 
the eyes wide in madness or fury; to glare 
—1837. b. To open the eyes wide in astonish- 
ment; hence, to be amazed. late ME. 3. Of 
hair, a horse's coat, feathers, fibres of any 
kind: To stand on end. Now chiefly techn. 
1523. 

1. Her bright eyes gan ope, And starde upon him 
MARSTON. Panurge star'd at him like a dead Pig 
1694. I sat for hours together staring on the fire 
1806. Phr. To s. (a person) out of countenance, to 
disconcert by staring at. To 8. (a person) in the 
Jace, to stare at (his) face; fig. of a thing, to be 
glaringly obvious. To s. (a person) up and down, 
to survey with a stare from head to foot. 2. a. 
Some laught, some swore, some star'd and 
stamp'd and curst 1615. b. Mac-Morlan will s, 
when he sees the bill ScoTT. 3. The affected cows 
were restless and irritable; their coats 'stared" 
1888. Hence Sta:rer, a person who stares. 
Staring ppl. a., -ly adv. 

Star(-)fish (stá-fif) Pl. -fish, -fishes. 
1538, [cf. SEA-STAR 2.] 1. Any echinoderm 
of the genus Asterias or of the class Asteroidea, 
having a flattened body, normally consisting 
of lobes or rays (usually five) radiating from a 
central disc. These rays are occas. very 
short or altogether absent, the body having 
the form of a pentagonal disc. The common 
star-fish is Asterias rubens. 2. transf. A name 
for certain species of Stapelia 1840, 

Sta-r-flo:wer. 1629. A name given to a 
number of plants with bright stellate flowers, 
as Ornithogalum umbellatum and other 
species, (in U.S.) Trientalis americana, etc. 
Also, a book-name for Stellaria and Aster. 

Sta-r-gaze, v. 1626. [Back- formation 
from next.] intr. To gaze at or study the 
stars or something compared to a star. 

Sta-r-ga:zer. 1560. 1. One who gazes at 
the stars. Often used as a familiar or con- 
temptuous substitute for astrologer or 
astronomer. 2. Applied to various fishes; esp. 
Uranoscopus scaber, which has eyes set on 
the top of the head and directed vertically; 
also, any fish of this genus or of the family 
Uranoscopide 1661. So Sta-r-ga:zing vbl. 
sb. the action of gazing at or studying the 
stars 1576; ppl. a. that gazes at the stars 1593, 

Sta r-grass. 1687. [STAR sb. 1 Cf. Star- grass 
(STAR sb. ).] A name for various grass. like 
plants with stellate flowers or stellate 
arrangements of leaves; as Aletris farinosa, 
Callitriche verna and C. aquatica, Hypozis 
erecta. 

Stark (stark), a. and adv. [OE. stearc = 
OFris. stark, OS., (O)HG. stark, (M)Du. sterk, 
ON. sterkr, Goth. *starks :- Gmc. *starkaz.] 
A. adj. 1. Hard, unyielding. Obs. exc. arch. 
2. Violent, harsh, severe. Obs. exc. arch. or 
dial. OE. 3. Strong, stout, powerful ME. 4. 
Rigid, stiff, incapable of movement ME. 
b. Rigid, stiff (in death) 1592. c. Of landscape 
or an object in a landscape: Stiff in outline or 
formation; hence, bare, barren, desolate 1833. 
5. Sheer, absolute, unqualified. late ME. b. 
Qualifying an unfavourable appellation of a 
person: Arrant, thorough, unmitigated. late 
ME. 6. — STARK-NAKED 1762. 

1. Against Tallow-plots, however, the Whig 
government was s. 1836. 2. He is..s. as death To 
those that cross him TENNYSON. The season is 
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early, the weather s. and unpromising 1913, 3, 8. 
beer boy, stout and strong beer FLETCHER. The 
dragoons were s. fellows 1805. 4. That litt 
pug-dog stands s. and stiff 1838. b. Hach par 
depriu'd of supple gouernment, Shall stiffe and 
Starke, and cold appeare like death SHAKS, c. 
Among rigid crater rims and s. fields of volcanic 
sand 1872. 5. It was s. midnight before they 
landed W, IRVING. b. Beauty is often incident to. 
s. fools 1711. 6. They bore me to a cavern. And 
one did strip me s. SHELLEY. 

B. adv. 1. In a stark manner; strenuously, 
vigorously; boldly ME. 2. To the fullest ex- 
tent or degree; absolutely, utterly, quite 
1489. 

2. His conscience accuseth him, hee is stroke 
starke dumbe NASHE. I am distracted! I am a, 
raving mad! FIELDING. Hence Stark v, (arch.) to 
make or tbecome stiff or rigid. Sta:rk-ly adv., 


“ness. 

Stark blind, a. late ME. [f. STARK adv, 
2; alt. f. tstareblind, after next.] Quite blind, 
Stark dead, a. late ME. (prob. orig. 
STARK a. (sense 4); afterwards taken as 


STARK adv. 2,] Quite dead. 
Starken (sta-ak’n), v. Now dial. late ME, 
[f. STARK a. + -EN*.] STARK v. 
Stark-naked, a. and sb. 1530. (t. STARK 
adv. 2; altered f. earlier START-NAKED.] A, 
adj. Of a person: Absolutely without cloth- 


ing. 

"Rather on Nylus mudde Lay me stark-nak'd 
SHAKS, 

B, sb, Unadulterated spirit; 
slang. 1820, 

Stark naught, a. Now rare and arch. 1548. 
[SrARK adv. 2.) Utterly worthless or value- 
less; tutterly bad, vicious, hurtful, ete. 

Starless (sti-ilés), a. late ME. [-LESS.] 
Destitute of stars or starlight; having no 
stars visible. 


^sp. raw gin. 


Blacker then a starlesse night COWLEY, The 
Czar. .wore but a s, blue coat BYRON, 
Starlet (sti-ilét). 1830. [-LxT.] 1. A small 


star. Also transf. of a flower. 2. A star-fish 
of the genus Asterina 1854. 
Sta-rlight, sb. and a. late ME. A. sb, The 


light of the stars. 
By fountaine cleere, or spangled star-light sheene 
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B. attrib. and adj. Of or pertaining to star- 
light; bright as the stars; appearing or 
accompanied by starlight; lighted by the 
stars 1585. s 
A Star-light Evening, and a Morning fair DRY- 
N. 
Sta r- like, a. 1591. 1. Resembling a star; 
shining like a star. 2. Shaped like a con- 
ventional star; stellate, radiate 1611. x 
1. Those two starrlike eyn 1591. fig. You, 
Whose Starre-like Noblenesse gaue life and in- 
fluence To their whole being? Saks. 2. A star- 
like yellow blossom C. BRONTE. —— Aine 
Starling? (sta-alin), [Late OE. sterline, i 
stær; see STARE sb.', -LING'.] 1. Any bird 0 
the passerine genus Sturnus, esp. S. vulgaris. 
Now, more widely, any bird of the family 
Sturnidæ. b. Applied to birds of the 11 
can family Zcteride 173 2. A kind o 
pigeon. Also s.-pigeon. 18 
1. The Rose S. or Shepherd- 
i 


"Starling? (sti-ilip). Also tsterling. Bo] 
[perh. alt. of synon. staddling, f. STADDLE 11 
+ -ING'.] An outwork of piles, projecting 8 
front of the lower part of the pier of a bridg 4 
so as to form a protection for the pier ui 
the force of the stream or to secure it E 
damage by the impact of vessels or float 


rd (Pastor roseus) 


objects. ET. v 
|Starosta (sta-rosta). PL. -ti (£D. 1199 
(Russ. and Polish, lit. ‘elder’.] 1. In Y m 


the head man of a village community. 
the former kingdom of Poland, a 
holding a castle and domain bestowed by 
Crown 1670. “i 
Starosty (sta-rosti) 1710. [- G. 7 
or Fr. starostie, f. starost STAROSTA.] WEE 
former kingdom of Poland, the domi 
a starosta. 
Starr. Hist. 1614. [- AL. starrum (120) 
—late Heb. S'fár a writing.] A sires: ot 
or bond, esp. one of release or acqui! 
debt. bt 
Starred (staid), ppl. a. ME. If. Ane 
and v. + -ED.] 1. Of the heavens, Marked 
etc.: Studded with stars, starry. 4 à star; 
with the representation or figure o 
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studded with star-like figures. Of a horse or 
cow: Having a star on the forehead. late ME. 
b. Decorated with the star of an order 1826. 
c. Marked with an asterisk 1893. d. Of glass 
or ice; see STAR v. 3. 1849. 3. Star-shaped; 
stellate. Chiefly Bof. 1725. 4. Influenced by 
the stars; born under a (lucky or unlucky) 
star; only with defining adv. or in para- 
synthetic comb. (as ILL-STARRED) 1611. 5. Of 
a person: Made into a star or constellation; 
elevated to the region of the stars 1632, 

1. On a s. night, Prince Lucifer uprose MERE- 
piTH. 2. b. Gartered peers, and s. ambassadors 
DISRAELI, 4. My third comfort (Star'd most 
vnluckily) SHAKS. 5. That Starr'd Ethiope 


Queen MILT. 

Starry (stä- ri), a. late ME. If. STAR sb.' + 
-y1,] 1. Of the sky, night, etc.: Full of stars, 
spangled orlit up with stars. 2. Of or relating 
to the stars; consisting of stars 1594. 3. 
Shining li a star or stars, bright as a star, 
star-like 1608. 4. Shaped like the con- 
ventional figure of a star; arranged in the 
form of a star; in Bol. = STELLATE 1606. 5. 
Sprinkled or studded with star-like forms. 
Chiefly Nat. Hist. 1611. 

1. The s. heaven which we behold JOWETT. 2. 
The s. system 1878. 3. Sublime their s. fronts 
they rear GRAY. Hence Sta- rrily adv, Sta-rri- 


ness (rare). 
Sta:r-shot. Also f-shoot, -shut. 1653. 


[SHOT sb.] A pop. name for nostoc, which is 
supposed to fall from the stars, or to be the 
remains of a shooting star. Obs. or dial. 

Star-spangled, ppl. a. 1591. Spangled 
with stars; s. banner, the U.S. flag. 

Sta:r-stone. 1658. [STAR sb.'] 1. A name 
for the pentagonal or star-shaped vertebral 
joints of pentacrinites. 2. A precious stone 
which exhibits asterism 1798. 

Start (stiit), sb.! [OE. steort = OFris., 
(M)LG. stert, MDu. staert (Du. staart), (O)HG. 
sterz, ON. stertr :- Gmo. *sterlaz.] t1. The 
tail of an animal ME. 2. A handle (of a 
vessel, handbell, broom, etc.). Now dial. ME. 
+3. The footstalk of a fruit -1672. t4. An 
outgrowth, a projecting point or spur; esp. 
the point of a stag's horn —1721. 5. Mech. a. 
The innermost segment of the bucket of a 
water-wheel 1547. b. The shaft or lever of a 
horse-mill 1771. 

Start (staat), sb.* ME. If. the vb.] tl. A 
Short space of time, a moment —1620. 2. A 
sudden and transient effort of movement; in 
early use, ta leap, a rush. late ME. tb. A 
sudden journey; a sudden flight, invasion, 
ete. To take the s.: to decamp. —-1804. c. A 
sudden acceleration of progress or growth 
1817. 3. A sudden involuntary movement of 
the body, occasioned by surprise, terror, joy 
or grief, or the recollection of something 
forgotten. late ME. 4. A starting into 
activity; a sudden and transient effort or 
display of energy 1605. b. A sudden fit of 
passion, grief, joy, madness, etc.; an out- 
burst of wit, humour, or fancy. Now rare or 
Obs. 1596. c. A sudden broken utterance or 
burst of sound 1601, 5. A beginning to move; 
a setting out on a journey or race; the 
beginning of a career, of a course of action, a 
series of events, etc. 1566. b. An act of 
setting in motion; an impulse to movement; 
a signal for starting in a race, etc. 1602. c. An 
opportunity or an assistance given for start- 
ing on a career or course of action. Often a s. 
dn. life. 1849. 6. Advantage gained by starting 
first in a race or on a journey; in wider sense, 
position in advance of competitors whether 
obtained at the beginning orin the course of a 
race, etc. Hence gen. 1580. 7. Mining. = 
Leap sb. 5. 1778. 8. slang. = GO sb. 3. 1897. 

2. Phr, At a s., with a bound, in an instant; 
This duc his courser with his spores smoot And at 
p stert he was bitwix hem two CHAUCER. 3. Phr. 

0 give a 6. He gave a s. of astonishment, and 
prc still 1863. T'o give (a person) a s., to startle. 
n Such vnconstant starts are we like to have from. 

iun SHAKS, By starts, by fits and starts (see FIT 
35.* 4 a). b. 1 Hen. IV, ut. ii. 125. c. She did 
Speake in starts distractedly SHAKS. 5. False s,. 
in Racing, a wrong start, necessitating return to 

he starting-point; hence gen. an unsuccessful 
attempt to begin something. Flying s., a start in 
a race in which the actual starting-point is passed 
when one is travelling at full speed: also fig. From 
4,(0 finish. b. The s. shall be by word of mouth 
897. 6. Phr. To get, have, ttake the s. (of a com- 
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petitor), freq. with words indicating the amount 
of the advantage as in ten minutes 8., ten yards s. 
8. That's the rummest s. I ever knew 1880. 

Start (stüit), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
Started. [ME. sterte, starte, stürle, repr. OE. 
*stiertan or *steortian, *steartian, *styrtan, f. 
Gmc. *sleri- start. *slurt-, repr. on the 
Continent by (M)LG. stürten, (M)Du. storlen, 
OHG. sturzen (G. stürzen) overthrow, pour 
out, rush, fall headlong, gush out.] I. intr. 
n. To leap, jump, caper —1567. 2. To move 
with a bound or sudden violent impulse 
from a position of rest. Also with out. Freq. 
fig. ME. b. To move suddenly from one's 
place, as to avoid a danger; hence fig. to 
flinch or recoil from something in alarm or 
repugnance. Chiefly with adv. ME. c. To 
awake suddenly from, out of; to emerge 
suddenly into, etc. late ME. 3. Of an in- 
animate thing: To issue suddenly and 
violently; to fly, flow, or be projected by a 
sudden impulse. Of tears: To burst out 
suddenly; to rise suddenly to the eyes. late 
ME. b. Of the eyes: To burst out, escape 
from their sockets. Chiefly hyperbolical, 
expressing the effect of horror or fury. 1526. 
c. S. out: to project; to become visible or 
conspicuous, burst into view 1825. 14. To 
£o or come swiftly or hastily; to rush, hasten 
—1037. 5. To undergo a sudden involuntary 
movement of the body, resulting from sur- 
prise, fright, sudden pain, ete. Hence occas., 
to feel startled. 1529. 16. To desert or revolt 
from (a leader, a party); to swerve from (a 
cause, purpose, principle); to withdraw from 
(a promise, treaty). Also with aside, back. 
—1781. 7. Of a material thing: To break away 
from its place; to be displaced by pressure or 
shrinkage; to get loose. Chiefly in techn. 
uses. 1526. 8. To set out from the starting- 
point in a race 1645. 9. To set out, to begin a 
journey; to begin to move, to leave the point 
of departure in any kind of progression. 
Said of a person or animal; also of a vehicle, 
Ship, etc. 1821. 10. To begin a career, course 
of action, process, ete. Also of a process: To 
begin. 1798. 

2. Vpon my feet incontinent Is. 1605. Out of the 
wood he starts in wonted shape MILT. I started 
out of my Reveries as if I had awak'd from a. . 
Dream 1737. b. The horse, too, upon which the 
lady rode, started back ScoTT. c. When all 
creation started into birth COWPER. The charac- 
ters s. into light, life, and identity 1863. 3. 'Tis 
said, at times the sullen tear would s. BYRON. fig. 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation s. GOLDSM. b. 
His eyes were starting..and his hair rose up on. 
end 1863. 5. He starts at every Noise 1695. His 
flery steeds Started aside with fright 1870. 7. 
Just as the ship floated several rivets started 
again 1869. Phr. To s. fair, to start on equal 
terms. 9. Next morning I started with this man 
up, the valley TYNDALL. 10. Each bowler started 
with a maiden 1868. Phr. To s. from or with, (in 
reasoning) xo assume as the point of departure, 
To s. in business, to begin one's career, To s. in 
(U.S. colloq.), to begin. To s. out, to set oneself, 
begin to do something. 

S. up. a. To rise suddenly; to spring to an erect 
position; fig. to bestir oneself. fb. To become 
suddenly conspicuous. c. Of things: To come 
suddenly into being or notice, to spring up. 

II. trans. 11. To cause to start or flinch; to 
startle —1871. 2. Hunting. To force (an 
animal, esp. a hare) to leave its lair, form, or 
resting-place. late ME. 3. To propound (a 
question, an objection); to introduce (a sub- 
ject of discussion) 1643. 4. To discharge the 
contents of, empty (a vessel); to pour or 
shoot (liquids, coal, etc.) from one vessel into 
another 1700. 5, To cause (a material thing) 
to ‘start’ or break away from its place; to 
displace by pressure or strain. Of a ship: To 
suffer the starting or giving way of (a plank, 
etc.). 1676. 6. To cause (a person, an animal, 
a vehicle) to start or set out in a race, on a 
journey; to cause to begin moving in any 
kind of progression. Also with off. 1725. 7. To 
cause to begin to act or operate; to initiate; 
esp. (freq. S. up) to set (machinery) in 
motion 1666. b. To begin to keep as part of 
one’s establishment; to set up (e.g. a horse, 
carriage) 1851. 8. To begin (some action or 
operation). Also said of a thing. 1833. 

1. And now. dost thou come To s. my quiet 
SHAKS. 2. Little dogs s. the hare, the great one 
gets her 1659. transf. Do but s. An eccho with the 
clamor of thy drumme SHAKS. 3. Will you give 
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me liberty to s. one difficulty here? DE FOE. 4. 
A small place. wherein the powderis started 1850. 
5. The damage..was trifling,..not a rivet was 
started 1840. 7. He started a discourse of a talk 
he hears about the town PEPYS. The plan for 
starting the cottager in business 1854. b. He is 
sure to s. a yacht 1873, 8. The young fellow.. 
started another ballad 1873. Hence Sta-rtful 
a, timorous, fitful. Sta-rting ppl. a. that starts; 
-ly adv. by starts. Sta-rtish a. apt to jib. 

Starter (stũ· atom). 1530. I. START v, + -n“. ] 
1. One who or something which starts. 2. 
One who sets out in a race or journey 1818. 
3. A dog trained for starting game 1748. 4. 
One who gives the signal to start 1022. 

Sta-r-thi:stle. 1578. [STAR sb.] A name 
forthe weed Centaurea calcitrapa, the flowers 
of which are surrounded by radiating spines; 
also for C. solstitialis, and as a book-name for 
the whole genus. 

Sta-rting, vbl. sb. late ME. If. START v. + 
-ING'.] The action of the vb. 

Phr, At s.: at the beginning or outset. 

Comb.: s.-bolt Naut., a bolt used to drive out 
another; it is usually a trifle smaller; -gate, a 
removable barrier for securing a fair start in horse 
races; -place, the place occupied at starting by a 
competitor in a race; the place from which a 
person or thing starts; -point, the point from 
which a person or thing starts; a point of de- 
parture in a journey, argument, development, 
etc.; -post, a post marking the place from which 
competitors in a race should start; ~price, (a) the 
price at which the bidding at an auction starts; 
(b) Racing, the final odds on a horse at the time of 
starting. 

tSta-rting-hole. 1530. [f. STARTING vbl. sb.] 
1. A place in which a hunted animal or person 
takes refuge 1018. 2. fig. A means of evasion; 
a loophole —1801. 

Startle (sta-rt’l), sb. 1714. [f, STARTLE v.] 
An experience of being startled; a start or 
shock of surprise or alarm. Also (predic.), 
something that startles. 

Burton’s death. was quite a s. to me 1836. 

Startle (sta-at’l), v. 10 E. steartlian, f. 
*steart-; see START v., -LE.] 11. intr, To kick, 
struggle. OE. only. 2. To rush, move swiftly; 
to caper. Now dial. ME. 3. ta. To start. Of 
a horse: To shy. b. To feel sudden astonish- 
ment or alarm. Now rare or Obs, (repl. by 
passive of sense 4). 1530. te. To awake with 
a start; to move or change as if surprised or 
frightened —1847. 4. trans. To cause to start; 
to frighten; to surprise greatly; tto shock 
1595. 

2. We see oxen goe to the shambles leaping and 
startling 1637. 3. b. The cloister startles at the 
gleam of arms WORDSW. c. The grass that 5 1901 
Startled and glanced and trembled even to feel 
An unaccustomed presence SHELLEY, 4. The 
garrison, startled from sleep, found the enemy al- 
ready masters of the towers W. IRVING. fig. To 
hear the Lark. singing s. the dull night MILT. 
Hence Sta'rtler, one who or something which 
startles. Sta:rtlingly adv. Sta'rtlish a. easily 
startled; apt to take Tight: esp. said of a horse. 

Start-naked, a. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [f. 
Srart sb.’ + NAKED d.; lit. naked to the tail.] 
= STARK NAKED a. 

Startup (stã-atòp), sb.! Obs. exc. dial. and 
Hist. 1517. If. vbl. phr. start up (see START v.).] 
Orig., a kind of ‘high-low’ or boot, worn by 
rustics; in later use, a kind of gaiter or 
legging. Chiefly in pl. 

+Start-up, ppl. a. and sb. 1557. [f. start, 
pa. pple. of Start v. + UP adv.] = UP-START 
a. and sb. 1801. 

A new S. Sect 1702. A s. baron of yesterday 


1801. 

Starvation (starvé'-fon). 1778. [f. STARVE 
v. + -ATION.] 1. The action of starving or sub- 
jecting to famine, 2. The condition of being 
starved or having too little food to sustain 
life or health 1802. b. transf. Insufficient 
supply of something necessary to life 1866. 

2. b. Oxygen s. and carbonic acid poisoning. . 


are at work together 1866. 
altrib. s. wages, wages which are barely suffi- 


cient to keep the recipient from s. 

Starve (stdav), v. [OE. steorfan = OFris. 
sterva, OS. sterban (Du. sterven), OHG. 
sterban (G. sterben) :- Gmc., str. vb., perh. 
orig. ‘be rigid’, extension with *-bh- of the 
base *ster- be rigid (cf. STARE v.).] I. intr. 11. 
To die. In late use app. to die a lingering 
death, as from hunger, cold, grief, or slow 
disease. Also, in spiritual sense, of the soul 
1657. 2. With various constructions, 
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specitying the cause of death. In later use: 
To be brought gradually nearer to death, to 
be in process of being killed; to suffer ex- 
tremely. Now dial. ME. 13. Of plants or 
their parts: To die, wither. Of a material 
substance: To lose its characteristic quality, 
spoil, deteriorate. —1722. 4. [orig. ellipt.] To 
die of hunger; to perish or be in process of 
perishing from lack or insufficiency of food; 
to suffer extreme poverty and want; more 
emphatically to s. to death. Also hyper- 
bolically in colloq. use: To be extremely 
hungry. 1578. 5. [orig. ellipt.] To die of ex- 
posure to cold; chiefly hyperbolical, to be 
benumbed or ‘dead’ with cold. Now north. 


1602. 
2.In Ped for to sterue For hı CHAUCER. To 
8. for , to perish In Penury SYLVESTER. His 
Office keeps your Parchment fates entire, He 
starves with cold to save them from the fire POPE. 
4. No: on the barren Mountaine let him sterue 
SHAKS. fig. I at home starue for a merrie looke 
SHAKS, 5. Whether they s. in the snows of Lap- 
land, or burn in the sands of Guinea? 1772. 

II. trans. .I. To cause to die, to kill, destroy 
—1707. 2. To cause to perish of hunger; to de- 
prive of or keep scantily supplied with food. 
Also transf. and fig. 1530. b. To subdue by 
famine or low diet; also to force info (a course 
of action) by starvation 1625. c. To cure (a 
disease) by abstemious diet 1617. 3. To pro- 
duce atrophy in (a plant, an animal or 
vegetable organ, a morbid growth) by with- 
holding nutriment 1633. 4. To cause to die 
of cold, to kill with cold; also hyperbolically, 
to benumb with cold. Chiefly pass. Obs. exc. 
dial. 1000. 

1. Aches contract, and sterue your supple loynta 
SHAKS. 2. To s. a man, in law is murther PRIOR. 
transf. We must starue our sight, From louers 
foode, till morrow deepe midnight SHAKS. b. 
They. .were to be starved into compliance 1775. 
c. He had been. .starving a cold 1839. 4. There 
is not a window or door that shuts; I am starved 
to death at my fire side 1770. Hence Sta- rvediy 
adv. Sta'rver, one who or that which starves. 

Starveling (stivavlin), sb. and a. 1546. [f. 
STARVE v. + -LING'.] A. sb. A starved person, 
animal, etc.; one who habitually starves or is 
stinted of food; one who is emaciated for lack 
of nutriment, 

If I hang, old Sir Iohn hangs with mee, and thou 
know'st hee's no Starueling SHAKS. 

B. adj. 1. That lacks a sufficiency of food; 
hence, lean and weak for want of nutriment; 
ill-fed, hungry 1597. 2. Poverty-stricken. Of 
circumstances, etc.: Charac by or ex- 
hibiting poverty. 1638. 3, fig. Poorin quality 
or quantity, lean, thin, meagre, scanty 1641. 

1, Staruling Famine comes of large expence 
1597. 3. A s, and comfortless religion COLERIDGE. 

Starwort (sta-awoit). late ME. If. STAR sb.* 
+ Wort!) 1. The genus Stellaria, with 
white starry flowers; esp. S. holostea. 2. A 
book-name for the genus Aster; esp. A. 
tripolium, Sea Starwort; A. amellus, Italian 
Starwort 1578. 3. Water Starwort, the genus 
Callitriche 1597. 4. A moth, Cucullia asteris 
1819. 

Stasimon (ste-simgn). Pl. stasima, 
stasimons. 1861. [Gr. ordowor n. (agreeing 
with unos song) of ordowos stationary, f. ora- 
stand.] In ancient Greek tragedy, a song of 
the Chorus, occurring after the PARODE, con- 
tinued without the interruption of dialogue or 
anapestics. 

\|Stasis (sté^sis). 1745. [mod.L. — Gr. erácis, 
f. ora- STAND.] Path. A stagnation or stoppage 
of the circulation of any of the fluids of the 
body, esp. of the blood in some part of the 
blood-vessels. 

-stat, the terminal element in certain 
names of scientific instruments, aerostat, 
heliostat, hydrosiat, thermostat, etc. The 
earliest example of this formation is heliostat, 
mod. L. heliostala, app. repr. an assumed. 
Gr. type fdr us, intended to mean an 
instrument for causing the sun to appear 
Stationary, f. es sun + -orarns, agent-n. f. 
ora- root of ioráve. cause to stand. The 
later words have been formed on the analogy 
of heliostat, app. with some ref. to the Gr. 
orards standing, stationary. 

Statable (stétüb'l, a. Also stateable. 
1802. [f. STATE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being 
stated. 

Statant (stéi-tánt), a. 1500. [irreg. f. stat-, 
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pa. ppl. stem of L. stare stand; see -ANT.] 
Her. Of an animal, esp. a lion: Standing in 
profile with all four feet on the ground. 

State (sté't), sb. ME. [Partly aphetie f. 
Estate, partly direct — L. status manner of 
standing, condition, f. base of stare STAND.) 
I. Condition, manner of existing. 1. A com- 
bination of circumstances or attributes be- 
longing for the time being to a person or 
thing; a particular manner or way of existing, 
as defined by the presence of certain circum- 
stances or attributes; a condition. b. collog. 
Implying a state of dirt, untidiness, etc. 1879. 
2. A condition (of mind or feeling) 1538. b. 
collog. An agitated or excited state of mind or 
feeling 1837. 3. The mode of existence of a 
spiritual being; a particular mode or phase of 
(spiritual) existence ME. 4. Physical con- 
dition with regards internal make or con- 
stitution, molecular form or structure, and 
the like. Also, one of several forms or con- 
ditions in which an object—animal, vege- 
table, or mineral—is found to exist; a phase 
or stage of existence. ME. +5. The height or 
chief stage Of a process; the condition of full 
vigour. Chiefly Path., the crisis or ‘acme’ of 
disease —1717. t6. Rhet. (after L. status). The 
point in question or debate between con- 
tending parties, as it emerges from their 
pleadings; the issue or main question. In 
full s. of the cause, of the plea, 1776. 7. 
Semitic Gram. Applied to certain formal and 
syntactical conditions (see O.E.D.) 1752. 8. 
Engraving. An impression taken from a plate 
at a particular stage of its progress and 
recognizable by special marks 1874. b. 
Bibliography. One of two or more differing. 
portions of a single edition of a book 1931. 

1. Tall alone beweepe my out-cast s, SHAKS. Y* 
violent & desperate s. of their affairs H. WALPOLE, 

he crowded s. of the port 1890. He attempted to 
deceive his patient as to her s. 1908. S. of nature: 
see NATURE 8b. IV. 2. S. of siege, the condition of 
undergoing investment by a hostile army. b. 
Just look what as, Lam in! 1879. 2. 15 Tort RR 


procurable RUSKIN, 

Phrases, The (or a) s. of things or affairs, the way 
in which events or circumstances stand disposed 
(at a particular time or in a particular sphere). 
The s. of the case, the facts and circumstances of a 
particular affair, question, etc, tin s., later in a s. 
(now in a fit 8.) followed by infinitive: fit, likely, 
ready to do or be something. In a great state, very 
excited or agitated. 

II. Status; high rank; pomp. fl. A person's 
condition or position in life; a person's 
natural, social, or legal status, profession or 
calling, rank or degree -1741. tb. Man's s. = 
manhood; cf. ESTATE sb. 1 b. 1580. c. Con- 
dition or status as married or single. late ME. 
12. contextually and pregnantly. A high rank 
or exalted position; an office of power or 
importance —1642. tb. High rank, greatness, 
power —1640. 3. Costly and imposing display, 
Such as befits persons of rank and wealth; 
splendour, magnificence ME. 4. Dignity of 
demeanour or presence. Now rare. 1586. +5. 
A raised chair with a canopy, ete.; a throne 
-1712. tb. A canopy —1825. 

1. Having died in the s. of apparency 1741. 2. b. 
The glories of our blood and s. 1640. tTo bear 
(great) s., to hold (high) office; fig. (of a thing), to 
be of importance, involve pe consequences. 
3. The gilded coach, indeed, which is now annually 
admired by the crowd, was not yet a part of his 8. 
MACAULAY. Phr. of s.: as in bed or chair of s. Ins., 
with great pomp and solemnity; with a great 
train. To lie in 3., of a dead body, to be cere- 
moniously exposed to view before interment. 4. 
There is a s. sometimes in decent plainnesse 1642. 
Phr. To keep s., one's s., to keep one's dignity, 
behave n a LUE. manner goe 8 To = 
one’s 8., to appear in pomp an endour (arch.). 
5. This Chayre shall Um my 8. SHARS. ; d 

III. A class, rank; a person of rank. 11. A 
class, rank, order, sort or body of persons; a 
‘condition’, profession, or occupation; the 
members of a class or profession collectively. 
(Cf. ESTATE sb. 5 and Fr. état.) 1625. 12. An 
ESTATE of the realm —1700. 3. pl. The ‘estates 
of the realm’ met to form a constitutional 
assembly; the princes, dukes, nobles, etc., 


STATE 


together with the delegates or representatives 
of the several ranks, orders, chief cities, oto, 
of a country, assembled in a parliament or 
diet. Now Hist., exc. as the title of the 
legislatures of Jersey and Guernsey. See algo 
STATES GENERAL. late ME. tb. Delegates or 
members of the Dutch government as in- 
dividuals —1707, t4. A person of standing, 
importance or high rank —1667. t5. pl. The 
dignitaries or authorities of a town or district, 
—1609. t6. collect. sing. The rulers, nobles, or 
great men of a realm; the government, 
ruling body, grand council, or court -1617, 

2. In full assembly of the three States 1641, 3. 
The French States at no time attained ‘the 
regularity of the English Parliament 1844, In 
Jersey, besides the Royal Court, there is only one 
Assembly. It is called the States, 1862. 4. The 
bold design Pleas'd highly those infernal States 
MIV r. 6. Oth. 1. li. 96. 

IV. Commonwealth, polity, t1. The con- 
dition of the Church, a country, realm, ete. in 
regard to its welfare and polity. Occas., a 
condition of prosperity, of order and settled 
government. —1651. 12. A particular form of 
polity or government —1701. 3. The state: the 
body politic as organized for supreme civil 
rule and government; the political organiza- 
tion which is the basis of civil government; 
hence, the supreme civil power and govern: 
ment vested in a country or nation 1538, b. 
dist. from ‘the church’ or eccl. organization 
and authority. In the phr. church and s. the 
article is dropped. 1580. 4. A body of people 
occupying a defined territory and organized 
under a sovereign government. Hence occas, 
the territory occupied by such a body. 1568. 
5. a. The territory, or one of the territories, 
ruled by a particular sovereign. Hereditary 
states: spec. (= G. Erbstaaten) the kingdoms 
or principalities held hereditarily by any 
head of the Holy Roman Empire 1602, b. pl. 
(Hist.) Applied (perh. after It, stati) to the 
cities and territories included in an Italian 
principality or republic, esp. the grand duchy 
of Tuscany and the republic of Venice, Also 
in States of the Church, Papal States (also 
sing.), titles of the former temporal dominions 
of the Holy See. 1797. c. One of a number of 
polities, each more or less sovereign and 
independent in regard to internal affairs, 
which togetber make up a supreme federal 
government; as in the U.S. of America, the 
Commonwealth of Australia 1774, d. The 
States: the United States of America 1777. 
6. (Without article.) All that concerns the 
government or ruling power of a country; 
the sphere of supreme political power an 
administration 1582. 


. The 8. is 


2. Phr. {The populos Bey 


rope! i ectivt d 
properly. ine nation in its collective an 
corpo! Y „orb. 4. Never any 3. 
rate capacity M. ARNOLD. 3. 10 


was, so open to receive Strangers, 
Body, as Were the Romans BACON, States are 
sovereign within their own territories, indepen: 
dent of other states, and equal as between [i 
selves 1880, 6. Reason of S.: sce REASON sb. II. ^ 
Secretary of S. (Gt, Britain), a minister in charg 
of a Government office (defined as for Foreign 
Affairs, for War, etc. (U.S.) the s 
Minister. Department of s. Department (U. S.): 
see DEPARTMENT 2. 11 
V. Interest in property; possessions. y i 
Law. = ESTATE sb. 9 (in a property); right of 
title to property —1060. 12. Law. Boe 
(of property). Chiefly Sc. 1768. 13. Proper yı 
possessions; one’s priyate means —1899. 100 
3. A great s. left to an heire, is as a lure to al 
birds of prey round about, to seise on 
BACON. R 
VI. (perh. partly from STATE v.) ta. x 
ment; a detailed report of particulars ~ 522 
b. Mil. A report of the numbers ofa oi "t 
regiment, etc, in the fleld, with detai 


casualties 1802, 


1 ete. 
attrib. and Comb., as $.-bed, 8. occasion, entry, et 
s. religion, education, S. Railways, e! 61 2.5. 


-criminal, trial. s.-cabin = STATE ^ 
church. a church established by the Si Rm 
-churchman; hospital U.S., a public a aper, 
for the insane under the direction of a 8. A pi 1085 
an official document in which some ma plished 
cerning the government or the nation is pe iet 
or expounded; also attrib, in S. Pape ders: (0) 
-prison, (a) a prison for political omen M for 
U.S. and Austral., a prison maintained vU S. also 
the penal confinement of criminals; in A under 
state's prison; 80 S. prisoner, a pereo 
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Top row: (Left) Docks at Marseilles, the chief commercial port 
of France. (Right) Hamburg, Germany. This port, 60 miles up 
the River Elbe, was a founder member of the Hanseatic League. 
Second row: (Left) Odessa, on the Black Sea, one of the biggest 
commercial ports of the Soviet Union. It is connected to the 
large Russian continent with an extensive railway system. 
(Right) New York Harbour, U.S.A., with a view of Manhattan, 
bordered by the Hudson River on the left and the East River 
on the right. Third row: (Left) Yokohama, Japan, has grown in a 
hundred years from a small fishing village to a world port with 


a population of over two million. (Right) King George V Dock, 
opened in 1921, forms part of the London dock system which 
stretches 30 miles down the River Thames as for as Tilbury. 
Bottom row: (Left) The waterfront of Wellington, capital of 
New Zealand, with a view on Port Nicholson, an almost land- 
locked harbour. (Right) Sydney, Australia. Its central position on 
Australia's eastern seaboard gives Sydney an important place 
on the Pacific sea routes. In the background, a view of the new 
Opera House. (Aerofilms Library, A.P.N., Japan Information Centre 
London, Australian News and Information Bureau.) 
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arrest for felony, also a political prisoner; S. 
rights, the rights and powers vested in the 
separate States under the Federal constitution of 
the U.S.A.; also States rights; s. secret, a 
matter kept secret by the government; joc. an 
important secret; s. socialism, a form of 
socialism which advocates utilizing the power of 
the state to improve the condition of the working- 
classes by pensions, etc., and by state administra- 
tion of industries, railways, etc.; hence s.- 
socialist, -socialistic a. Combinations of the 
genitive or pl.: State's Attorney U.S, a lawyer 
commissioned to represent the 8, in the Courts, 
esp. in criminal actions; states-system [tr. G. 
staaten-system], the federation of a number of 
states with the objeet of preserving the actual 
balance of power. Hence Sta:tehood (chiefly 
U.S.), the condition or status of a political s. 

State (sté't), v. 1590. [f. prec.] 1. trans. To 
place, station (rare). 12. To give a certain 
rank or position to, to rank; also in pass. 
—1715. 13. To place in a specified condition; 
in early use chiefly to settle, place in safety or 
quiet -1786, 4. To set, out (a question, 
problem, etc.) in proper form; spec. in Logic 
1641. 5. To declare in words; to represent (a 
matter) in all the circumstances of modifica- 
tion; to set out fully or in a definite form 
1647. b. To specify (a number, price, etc.) 
1789. 

4. An argument thus stated regularly and at full 
length, is called a Syllogism 1826. Phr, T'o s. a case, 
to set out the facts of a matter or pleading for con- 
sideration by a court, To s. an account or accounts, 
to set down formally the debits and credits arising 
in a course of business transactions, 5. The con- 
tents of the deed were falsely stated 1891. 

Statecraft (sté'-tkraft). 1642. [f, STATE sb. 

+ Cnarr] The art of conducting state 
affairs; statesmanship. 

Stated (sté-téd), ppl. a, 1641. [f. STATE v. 
+ -ED'. In early use perh, rather f. L. status 
appointed, fixed, regular + -ED'.] 1. Fixed, 
regular; settled by authority, agreement or 
pre-arrangement. b. Of a functionary, an 
employment: Recognized, regular, official 
1752. 2, Of a law, rule, penalty: Formulated, 
explicitly set forth 1681. b. Narrated, 
alleged as fact 1787. €. S. account: a state- 
ment of account that has been agreed to by 
the parties to a suit 1765. d. Law. S. case, 
case s.: A summary of the points in dispute, 
drawn up by agreement of the parties to an 
action, to be presented to a court or an 
arbitrator in order to facilitate a speedy 
decision 1899, 

2. A penalty in the nature of s. damages; as a 
rent of 5 J. an aere for ploughing up antient 
meadow BLACKSTONE. Hence Startedly adv. 
with regularity, constantly. 

Stateful (sté-tfül), a. Now rare or Obs. 
1501. [f STATE sb, + ul.] Full of state or 
dignity, stately. 

d lookest down from heaven, thy s. throne 


Sta-te-house, 1593." If. STATE sb. + HOUSE 
sb. Prob. suggested by Du. stathuis (now 
stadhwis) STADTHOUSE.] fl. a. A house of 
State; à building appropriated to state- 
ceremonies. b. = SENATE-HOUSE 1. —1014. 
12. A town hall 1756. 3. U.S. The building 
in which the legislature of a State of the 
Union has its sessions, or in which, formerly 
the publie affairs of a colony or province 
were transacted 1639. 

Stateless (sté!-tlés), a. 1609. [f. STATE sb. 
+ -LESS.] a. Without a state or political 
community. b. Destitute of state or cere- 
monial dignity. 

Stately (sté-tli), a. and adv. late ME. If. 
Stare sb, + -LY.] A. adj. 1. Of persons or 
personal appearance or demeanour. In early 
use, Befitting or indicating high estate, 
princely, noble, majestic. In later use, 
Imposingly dignified. b. Of movement, a 
Person or animal in movement: Dignified, 
deliberate 1593. 2. Of persons, etc.: ta. 
Haughty, domineering, arrogant —1607. b. 
Showing a sense of superiority; repellently 
dignified; not affable or approachable 1625. 
3. Of things: Appertaining to or befitting a 
person of high estate; magnificent, splendid. 
late ME. 4, Imposing or majestic in size and 
proportions 1450. 5. Of speech or writing or 
its style; hence of a speaker or writer: 
Elevated in thought or expression, dignified, 
majestic 1579. 

1. She was. . the stateliest of dames 1877. 2. b. 
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‘Their ladyships made threes. curtsies THACKERAY. 
3. A s. dinner both of Fish and Flesh 1648. 
Armorial bearings s. TENNYSON, 4. Woods high 
and decked with Stately trees 1586. Garrick and 
statelier Kemble, and the rest TENNYSON. The s. 
calmness of the wood-dove's note KINGSLEY. 5. 
Choice word and measured phrase. .; a s. speech 
Wonpsw. 

B. adv. In a stately manner. late ME. 

A figure. dyes before them, and with 
sollemne march Goes slow and s. SHAKS. Hence 
Sta-telily adv. (now rare). Sta:teliness. 

Statement (sté'-tmént). 1775. f. STATE v. 
+ -MENT.] 1. The action or an act of stating; 
the manner in which something is stated 1789. 
b. Mus. A presentation of a subject or theme 
in a composition 1883. 2. Something that is 
stated; an allegation, declaration 1775. 3. A 
written or oral communication setting forth 
facts, arguments, demands, or the like 1787. 
b. Comm. (More fully s. of account): a docu- 
ment setting out the items of debit and credit 
between two parties 1897. 4. Comm. In 
certain branches of industry, a document 
periodically issued, setting forth the prices to 
be paid to workmen for various kinds of 
piece-work. Also attrib. as s. price, wages. 
1889, 

1. In s., the late Lord Holland was not successful 
MACAULAY. A model of cautious and accurate s. 
1915, 2. The s., that truth is appearance only 
Jowerr. 

Sta:te(s)-mo:nger. Obs. exc. arch. 1616. 
[See MoNaER.] A projector of political con- 
stitutions; a pretender to political science. 

||Stater? (sté'-toa). late ME. [Late L. - Gr. 
oraríp, f. ora-, base of ird STAND used in the 
sense ‘weigh’.] Antiq. 1. An ancient weight 
equal to half an ounce. 2. A name of various 
ancient coins, esp. the Persian stater or 
Daric, a gold coin worth about £1 1s. 3d. late 


ME. 

Stater? (stel ton). 1702. t. STATE v. + -ER.] 
One who states. Average 8. = average- 
adjuster; see AVERAGE &b.* 

State-room. 1660. 1. A state apartment; 
a room in a palace, great house, hotel, etc., 
splendidly decorated and furnished, and used 
only on ceremonial occasions. 2. A captain's 
or superior officer’s room on board ship 1660. 
3. U.S. A sleeping apartment with one or two 
berths on a passenger steamer 1837. b. U.S. 
A private compartment in a railway train 
1807. 

States General. 1585. [= Fr. élats générauz, 
Du. staaten generaal.) Hist. A legislative 
assembly representing the three estates, viz. 
clergy, nobles, and commons or burghers of a. 
whole realm, principality, or commonwealth: 
a. in France before the Revolution; b. in the 
Netherlands from the 15th c. to 1796. 

Sta · teship. Irish Hist. 1917. = TUATH. 

Statesman (sté!-tsmiin). 1592. [f. state's, 
gen. of STATE sb. + MAN sb., after Fr. homme 
d'élal. In sense 2 f. STATE sb. V. 1.] 1. One 
who takes a leading part in the affairs of a 
state or body politic; esp. one who is skilled 
in the management of public affairs. 2. dial. 


A small landowner 1787. 

1. He. .in the course of one revolving Moon, Was 
Chymist, Fidler, States-man, and  Buffoon 
DRYDEN. Elder statesman, in Japan: see ELDER a. 
[Lord Dufferin's] wide and varied training had 
made him not a politician but a s. able to take 
Imperial views 1891. 2. A s., which means in 
Cumberland phrase one who owns the fee-simple 
of his land, but works on it himself 1813, Hence 
Sta:tesmanlike a. having the qualities charac- 
teristic of us.; befitting or worthy ofa s. Sta:tes- 
manly d. pertaining to or characteristic of a s.; 
befitting as. 

Statesmanship. 1764. (f. prec. + 
Str.] The activity or skill of a statesman; 
skilful management of public affairs. 

Stateswoman _(sté!-tswu:man). Pl. 
-women (-wimén). 1609. U. state's gen. of 
STATE sb. + WOMAN, after STATESMAN.] A 
woman who takes part in the conduct of 
public affairs; a woman with statesmanlike 
ability. 

"The Queen is a theologian as well as à 8. 1885. 

Static (stæ-tik), a. and sb. 1570. L mod.L. 
staticus — Gr. orarixés causing to stand, per- 
taining to weighing, f. lordva: cause to stand, 
weigh. Cf. Fr. statique (xvi). As sb. — mod. L., 
statica — Gr. orarudi (86. eum art) science of 
weighing, subst. use of fem. of the adj.] A. 
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adj. 11. Of or pertaining to weighing or the 
use of the balance —1734. 12. Pertaining to 
the effect of weight or the conditions of the 
equilibrium of weight. Of a power or 
principle; Operative in the production of 
equilibrium. —1775. 3. Pertaining to forces in 
equilibrium, or to bodies at rest; opp. to 
dynamic 1850. b. Applied spec. to designate 
frictional as opp. to voltaic electricity 1839. 
4. transf. and fig. = next 5, 1856. 5. Path. and 
Phys. Structural or organic, as opp. to 
functional 1855. 6. Machinery. Of an electric 
transformer or generator: Having allits parts 
stationary, non-rotary 1903. 7. Applied to 
minor disturbances of an electric current 
1911. 

1. S. chair, the Sanctorian weighing chair (see 
SANCTORIAN a.) for determining the amount of 
insensible perspiration by weighing the body. 3. 
I have used. the terms dynamic and s. to repre- 
sent the different states of magnetism 1850. 4. 
Revelation, like inspiration, is a process, not a 8. 
condition 1909. 

B. sb. 1. = Statics. Now rare. 1570. 2. = 
Sratics b (U.S.) 1913. 

Statical (ste-tikal), a. 1570. [f. as pree.; 
see -I0AL.] Tl. = prec. A. 1. 31780. 2, Of or 
pertaining to Statics 1660, 13. Of analysis, 
etc.: Gravimetrical —1813. b. Pertaining to 
the metrology of weight 1846. 4, = prec. 
A. 3, 3b. 1802. 5. transf. and fig. Of or per- 
taining to a fixed or stable condition, as 
dist. from a state of progress or change 1855. 
6. Math, Concerned with magnitude alone, 
without regard to direction (rare) 1899. 7. 
Med. Structural, organic 1890. 

4. The 8. attributes, shape, size and position 
1868. 5. T'he fund by which the life of the human. 
race. .is sustained is never in a s. condition 1886, 
Hence Sta-tically adv. 

Statice (stm-tisi). 1731. [L. - Gr. erarudj, 
orig. fem. of orarxós causing to stand still 
(see STATIC a.), in the sense ‘stopping flow of 
blood’.} A genus of plumbaginaceous 
perennial herbs, typical of the Stalicew; a 
plant of this genus, esp. Sea Lavender. 

Statics (ste-tiks). 1050. {Alteration of 
Static sb., after names of sciences in 408. 
Orig., the science relating to weight and its 
mechanical effects, and to the conditions of 
equilibrium as resulting from the distribution 
of weight. In mod. use, the branch of 
physical science concerned with the action of 
forces in producing equilibrium or relative 
rest, in contradistinetion to Dynamics as the 
science of the action of forces in producing 
motion. b. Wireless Telegr. = ATMOSPHERIOS 
1918. 

Phr. Social s.; Social philosophy may be aptly 
divided. .into s. and dynamics; the first treatin 
of the equilibrium of a perfect society, the secon 
of the forces by which society is advanced towards 
perfection SPENCER. 

Stating (sté'-tin), vbl. sb. 1052. [t. STATE v. 
+ -ING'.] The action of STATE v. 

Many of our. . peevish wranglings are kept up by 
the ill s. of the Question JER. TAYLOR. 

Station (sté!-Jon), sb. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
station = L. statio, -dn-, f. sta-, base of stare 
STAND; see -I0N.] I. Action or condition of 
standing. 1. The action or posture of stand- 
ing on the feet; manner of standing. Now 
mainly techn. 1520. 2. The condition or fact 
of standing still; assumption of a continuance 
in a stationary condition: opp. to motion. 
Now rare. 1606. 3. A halt; a stand. Now rare 
or Obs. 1604, 4. Asir. The apparent standing 
still of a planet at its apogee and perigee. 
late ME. 

1. A S., like the Herald Mercurie New lighted on. 
a heauen kissing hill SHAKS. S. the manner of 
standing or the attitude of live stock, particularly 
of exhibition game fowls 1891. 2. His life is a 
progress, and not à s. EMERSON. 

II. Standing-place, position. In lit. applica- 
tions. 1. A place to stand in; esp. a position 
assigned to a man on duty, or in games 1556. 
b. A point at which one may stand to obtain. 
a view 1822. c. Boat-racing. The position (at 
one side or the other of the river) occupied by 
a competing crew at starting 1804. d. The 
correct position of a vessel in a squadron 
1011. 2. Surveying. Each of the selected 
points at which observations are taken 1571. 
3. The place in which a thing stands or is 
appointed to stand. Now rare or Obs. 1440. 
b. Biol. The kind of place in which an animal 
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or a plant is fitted to live, the nature of its 
habitat 1721. 4. Naut. a. More fully naval s. 
In early use, a port, harbour, or roadstead 
for ships. In mod. use, a place at which 
Ships of the Navy are regularly stationed. 
late ME. b. A place or region to which a 
government ship or fleet is assigned for duty 
1666. 5. Mil. A place where soldiers are 
garrisoned, a military post 1609. b. In India, 
a place where the English officials of a district, 
or the officers of a garrison (not in a fortress) 
reside. Also, the aggregate society of such a. 
place. 1860. 6. The locality to which an 
official is appointed for the exercise of his 
functions 1632. 7. A place where men are 
stationed and apparatus set up for some 
particular kind of industrial work, scientific 
research, or the like 1823, b. = POLICE- 
STATION 1889. 8. Austral. A stock-farm 1833. 

1. I got a s.. .at the doore of the lobby to the 
House, and heard much of the debate EVELYN, 
Phr. To take (up), keep one's s. 4. a. A large 
Recess,..A S. safe for Ships, when Tempests roar 
DRYDEN., b. She was fit for service on the Austral- 
asian S. 1912, 5. b. Who asked the S. to dinner? 
1806. 6. Iam glad my s. is to be here, near my 
own home PEPYS, 7. Fishing. seismological, 
telegraph, zoological s.; A wireless telegraph s. at 
Barfleur 1912. 

In fig. applications. 9. gen. A metaphorical 
standing-place or position, e.g. in a class, in à 
scale of dignity; and thelike 1605. 10. A per- 
son’s position in the world; a state of life as 
determined by outward circumstances or 
conditions; spec. a calling, office, employ- 
ment. Now rare or Obs. exc. in private s., an 
unofficial position. 1675, 11. Position in the 
social scale, as higher or lower 1682. b. spec. 
Elevated position, high social rank 1731. 

9. If you haue a s. in the file, Not i’ th’ worst 
ranke of Manhood SHAKS, 11. Content may dwell 
in all Stations SIR T. BROWNE. b. Many other 
gentlemen of s, and fortune 1832. 

III. A stopping-place. 1. A stopping-place 
on a journey; a place of temporary abode in a. 
course of migration. Also (chiefly U.S.), a 
place on a coach route where a stop is made 
for change of horses and for meals. 1585. 2. 
(More explicitly railway s.) A place where 
railway trains regularly stop for taking up 
and setting down passengers or for receiving 
goods for transport. Also, and more fre- 
quently, a building or group of buildings 
erected at such a place for purposes con- 
nected with the transport of passengers and 
goods. 1830. b. Also with reference to a 
service of omnibuses, ete. IV. Ecclesiastical 
uses. 1, Hist. A service at which the clergy 
of the city of Rome assembled at one of a 
certain number of churches within the city, 
each of which had its fixed day in the year for 
this celebration. late ME. 2. Each of a num- 
ber of holy places visited by pilgrims in fixed. 
succession; esp. each of those churches in the 
city of Rome at which 'stations' (see prec. 
sense) were held, and to the visiting of which. 
on certain days indulgences were attached. 
Also, a visit to such a holy place, or an 
assembly held there for purposes of devotion 
on the appointed day. late ME. 3. Stations (of 
the Cross): the series of images or pictures 
(usually fourteen in number) representing 
successive incidents of the Passion, placed in 
@ church (or sometimes in the open air) to be 
visited in order for meditation and prayer; 
the series of devotional exercises appointed 
to be used on this occasion 1553. 4, A special 
service held at a holy place 1447. 5. Hist. 
The bi-weekly fast (on Wednesday and 
Friday) anciently observed 1037. 6. Ireland. 
A visit of a Roman Catholic parish priest and 
his curate to the house of a parishioner on a 
weekday, to give to those in the neighbour- 
hood the opportunity of confession 1830. 
Phr. To go, make, perform one’s (or the) stations, 
to go on or for stations, to perform the prescribed 
acts of devotion in succession at certain holy 
places, or at the Stations of the Cross. * 
Comb.: s.-bill Naut., a list containing the 

appointed posts of the ship's-company, when 
navigating the ship; -hand Austral., a man em- 
ployed on a s.; -line Perspective, the vertical line 
drawn through the point of sight; -pointer 
Surveying, an instrument for placing the ob- 
server’s position on the chart from angles taken 
between three objects, the relative positions of 
which are known; -staff Surveying, a levelling 
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staff; ts. time Ecel., the time when a s. is cele- 
brated. 


Station (sté!-fon), v. 1748. [f. prec. or Fr. 
stationner.] 1. trans. To assign a post, 
position or station to (a person, troops, ships, 
etc.); to place or post (a sentinel, etc.) in a 
station. b. To place in a certain position in a 
list 1865. c. refi. To take up one's station, 
post oneself. Also pass. Said occas. of a 
thing. 1780. 2. Shipbuilding. To determine 
the proper position for (timbers) 1797. 

1. The troops stationed near London 1849. 

Stational (sté'-fonál), a. 1610. [f. STATION 


Sb. + -AL'. Of. Fr. stationnal in the eccl. 
sense.] Of or pertaining to a station or 
stations. 


Stationary (sté'.foniri), a. and sb, late ME. 
[- L. stationarius (orig. ‘belonging to a 
military station’), f. statio, -0n-; see STATION 
sb., -ARY'. Cf. (O) Fr. stationnaire.] A. adj. 1. 
Having a fixed station or place. a. Not 
itinerant or migratory 1670. b. Not moving 
1784. c. Astr. Said of planets at the portions 
of their orbits in which they have no 
apparent motion. late ME. d. Having a 
fixed position. Of a machine; etc.: That re- 
mains in one spot when in operation. 1648. 
2. transf. Remaining unchanged in condition, 
quality or quantity; neither advancing nor 
retrograding 1628. 3. Of or belonging to a 
station or stations 1571. 

1. A passion for field sports had..kept his 
brothers. MME. D'ARBLAY. b. The sun, being s., 
could not be said to stand still or to move 1862. 
S. air, the amount of air which remains constantly 
in the lungs in ordinary respiration. d. S. engines 
are used for effecting the ascent and descent of 
carriages along inclined planes 1840. 2. It would 
never do if the world remained s. 1898. 

B. sb. fa. A planet when stationary. 
HOLLAND. b. One of a force of permanent or 
stationary troops. Obs. exc. Rom. Hist. 1698, 
C. A politician hostile to progress 1831. Hence 
Sta-tionari-ly adv., -ness. 

Stationer (sté'-fonoz). late ME. [- med.L. 
stationarius tradesman having a regular 
‘station’ or shop (i.e. not itinerant), chiefly 
a bookseller (and ‘stationer’); see prec.] 1. a. 
A bookseller Hist. +b. A publishing book- 
seller, publisher —1673. 2. A tradesman who 
sells writing materials, etc. 1656. 

The Company of Stationers (or the Stationers’ Com- 
pany): one of the Livery Companies of the City of 
London, founded in 1556, comprising booksellers, 
bookbinders, and dealers in writing materials, 
etc. Stationers’ Hall: the hall of the Stationers’ 
pompany, at which a register of copyrights is 

ept. 

Stationery (sté'-fonori), Also t-ary. 1727. 
If. STATIONER + -Y*.] 1. The articles sold by a 
stationer; writing materials, writing-table 
appurtenances, etc. 2. attrib. asin s. business, 
trade, ware 1679. 

2. S. Office, an office in London through which 
government offices are supplied with s., and which 
Issues the reports, etc. published by the govern- 


ment. 

Sta: tion-house. 1836. 1. The lock-up 
attached to a police-station 1836. 2. A rail- 
way station; now only, a small country 
station 1838. 3. Austral. The house belonging 
to a station 1894, 

Stationmaster (stéfonmü:stoz) 1857. [f. 
STATION sb. + MASTER sb.] The official who 
has the control of a railway station. So 
Sta-tionmi:stress, 

Statist (stéi-tist). 1584. - It. statista, f. 
stato STATE sb.; see Sr. In XVII reinforced by 
Fr. fstatiste (xvit).] 1. A person skilled in 
state affairs, one having political knowledge, 
Power, or influence; a politician, statesman. 
Now arch. 2. One who deals with statistics, a 
statistician 1803. 

1. Art thou a S., in the van Of public conflicts 
trained and bred? WoRDsw. 

Statistic (stati-stik), a. and sb. 1789. [- G. 
statistisch adj., statistik sb. (G. Achenwall, 
1719-72), whence also Fr. statistique - mod. L. 
statisticus (1672), after G. statist STATIST.] A. 
adj. 1. = next. Now rare. 2. Of or pertaining 
to status 1871. B. sb. 1. = STATISTICS 1 (rare) 
1796. 2. = STATISTICIAN 1804. 

Statistical (stati-stikal), a. 1787. [f. prec. 
+ -AL'; see -ICAL.] Of or pertaining to 
statistics, esp. with reference to economie, 
sanitary, and vitalconditions. b. Of a writer, 
etc.: Dealing with statistics 1787. 
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The. moral and s. features of the period 1841. 
^ Some respectable s. wri ^ 
DO iters 1787. Hence 
Statistician (st:etisti-Ján). 1895. f. Stans. 
TIO + AN.] One versed in or engaged in 
collecting and tabulating statistics, 

Statistics (stiti-stiks). 1787. (pl. of Stans. 
TIO; see -108.] 1. Construed as sing. In early 
use, that branch of political science dealing 
with the collection, classification, and dis- 
cussion of facts bearing on the condition of a 
state or community. In recent use, the 
department of study that has for its object 
the collection and arrangement of numerical 
facts or data, whether relating to human 
affairs or to natural phenomena. 2. Con- 
strued as pl. Numerical facts or data 
collected and classified 1837. 

Stative (sten tiv), a. and sb. 1631. [- L. 
stativus, t. slal-, pa. ppl. stem of stare stand; 
see -IvE.] A. adj. 1. Stationary, fixed, having 
a permanent situation, a fixed recurring 
date, or the like. Now Rom. Antiq. in s. 
camp, eto. 2. Heb. Gram. Epithet of verbs 
which express a state or condition [= mod.L. 
verba stativa] 1874. B. sb. Heb. Gram. A 
stative verb 1874. 

Stato- (steto), repr. Gr. oreró-s standing, 
used (mainly as virtual comb. form of 
SmATIO, STATICS) in scientific words, chiefly 
Biol., as Sta-toblast, a reproductive 
gemmule developed in some Polyzoa and 
Sponges and liberated after the death of the 
parent organism; hence Statobla'stic a. 
Sta:toscope, a form of aneroid barometer 
adapted for recording minute variations of 
atmospheric pressure. 

Stator (sté-téx). 1902. LT. stab. (as in 
stationary) + -oR 2, after contemp. rotor.] 1. 
Electr. The stationary portion of an electric 
generator or motor, esp. of an induction 
motor. 2. The casing enclosing the revolving 
blades of a steam turbine 1911. 

tSta‘tua. late ME. [- L. statua STATUE.] 
= STATUE sb. —1091. 

Istood A verie S., dull as my owne Mudde 1646. 

Statuary (ste-tiuüri) sb. and a. 1563. [= 
subst. uses of L. statuarius, -aria (sc. ars art), 
f. statua; see STATUE sb., -ARY!.] A. sb. 1. One 
who practises the art of making statues 1581. 
2. Sculpture composed of statues, statues 
collectively. TAlso pl., works of sculpture. 
1673. 3. [L. statuaria, sc. ars.) The art of 
making statues, sculpture 1503. 

1. If Statuaries could By the foote of Hercules set 
downe punctualy His whole dimensions MAS- 
SINGER. x 

B. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the making of 
statues 1627. 2. Consisting of statues or 8 
statue; sculptured 1629. 3. Of materials: 
Suitable for statues or statuary work; esp. 
s. marble; s. vein, a variety of statuary 
marble 1815. z 

Statue (stw-tiu), sb. late ME. L- (O) r, 
statue — L. statua, f. stal, pa. ppl. stem of 
slare stand.] A representation in the round 
of aliving being, sculptured, moulded or cast 
in marble, metal, plaster, etc. ; esp. a figure of 
a deity, allegorical personage, or eminent 
person, usu. of life-size proportions. Also 
transf. and similative, as a type of silence of 
absence of movement or feeling. | 

And to remember what he does, Build his 8. a 
make him glorious Saks. Still as a s.. . He stool 
BYRON. Hence Sta-tueless a. 

Statue (stæ-tiu), v. 1607. (. prec.] trant 
To represent in a statue or in statuary} to 
honour (a person) by erecting a statue of him. 
Now only in nonce-use. 

Statued (ste · tiũd), 
STATUE v. and sb. + 
ornamented with statues or Staten ag 
Represented in a statue or in statuary 1 7755 

1. Vased and s. terraces 1806. 2. The s. Saty 
seemed to grin and jibber 1839. it 

Statuesque (stwtiwe-sk), a. 1894. E 
STATUE sb. + -HSQUE, after picture 
Having the qualities of a statue Or 
sculpture. 

"Thé s. native soldiers who stand as sentries 1905. 
Hence Statue:sque-ly adv., ness. 

Statuette (steetiue-t). 1848. [— 
dim. of statue; see STATUE, -ETTE. 
statue; a statue less than life-size. 


Stature (ste-tiüz, -tfoz), sb. ME. 


f. 
pl. a. 1806. U 
wA 1, Furnished of 


Fr. statuelle, 
] A small 


[= (O)Fr. 


STATUS 


stature — L. statura, f. stat- (see STATUE) + 
-ura -URE.] 1. The height of an animal (esp. 
the human) body in its normal standing 
position; transf. esp. of a tree. 12. An effigy, 
statue —1053. 

1. Two Gent. IV. iv. 103. fig. The men are of 
meaner moral s. 1875. Hence Sta-ture v. (rare 
exc. in pa. pple.) trans, to give s. to. Sta-tured a, 
having (a certain kind of) s. 

Status (stꝭ . tus). Pl. (rare) status (sté!-tids). 
1693. [- L. status, f. stat- (see prec..] lll. 
Path. a, The height or acme of a disease. 
Now rare or Obs. b. Used (with the sense 
‘state, condition") in many mod.L. com- 
binations with adj., as s. arthriticus, epilep- 
ticus, lymphaticus, eto. 1883. 2. Law. The 
legal standing or position of a person as 
determined by his membership of some class 
of persons legally enjoying certain rights or 
subject to certain limitations; condition in 
respect, e.g. of infancy or majority. Also 
applied to things. 1791. 3. Position or 
standing in society, a profession, and the like 
1820. 4, Condition of things 1860, b. Finance. 
A particular grouping of the conditions 
bearing on the continuance of an annuity 
1838. 

2. The legal 8. of the Gipsies 1910. The s. of 
enemy merchant vessels 1914. 4. The present s. of 
photography 1889. 

Status quo (sté!-tis kwo"-). 1833. [Based 
on L. phr. in statu quo ante, prius, or nunc. . 
in the SrATE in which (things were) before, 
(or are) now; see HN 16.] The existing state 
of things. 

Statutable (stw-tiutáb'l, a. 1636. [t. 
STATUTE sb. + -ABLE.] 1. Prescribed, author- 
ized, or permitted by statute. 2. Satisfying 
the requirements of the statutes; tíransf. of 
standard quality; that will pass muster 1661. 
3. Recognized by statute; legally punishable 
1792, 

1. They do not carry with them. .any statute- 
able authority EVELYN. 2. One s. acre of ground 
1758. Hence Sta:tutably adv. 

Statute (steo-tiat). ME. [- (O)Fr. statut — 
late L. statutum decree, decision, law, subst. 
use of n. pa. pple. of L. statuere set up, 
establish, decree, f. status STATUS.] I. I. A law 
or decree made by a sovereign or a legislative 
authority. Now rare or Obs. in gen. sense. 
b. Applied to an ordinance or decree of God, 
a deity, fate, etc. late ME. c. An enactment 
made by a corporation for its government. 
late ME. 2. An enactment, containing one or 
more legislative provisions, made by the 
legislature of a country at one time, and ex- 
pressed in a formal document; the document 
in which such an enactment is expressed. 
late ME. tb. By (the) s.: according to the 
measure, price, or rate appointed by statute 
~1781. 3. In international law, [= Fr. statut 
personnel, réel] Personal s.: the system of law 
to which an alien party to a process is 
Personally subject, as dist. from real s., the 
System of law to which the particular trans- 
action is otherwise subject 1907. 

1. b. Praysed be thou O Lorde, O teach me thy 
statutes COVERDALE Ps. 118:12. c. Oxford. .is 
still governed by the statutes of Archbishop Laud 
EMERSON, 2. The famous s., called the Declara- 
tion of Right BURKE. 

II. Uses originating in ellipsis. t1. Applied 
to certain legal instruments or procedures 
based on the authority of a statute. a. A. 
STATUTE MERCHANT or STATUTE STAPLE —1701. 
b. S. of bankrupt, s. of lunacy: the process by 
which a person was declared a bankrupt or a 
lunatic —1742. 2. (sing. and pl.) [Short for 
Tslatute-sessions.] A fair or gathering held 
annually in certain towns or villages for the 
hiring of servants. Also called statule-fair, 
"hiring. 1000. 

1. a. He that marries her shall give the other a 8. 
upon his estate for two thousand pounds 1701. 

III. Misused for STATUE sb. late ME. 

„trib. and Comb.: quasi-adj., with the senses 
‘fixed by statute’, ‘recognized by statute’, 

statutory’; also transf..; as 6. Interest, 8.- 
hospitality, etc.; designating a unit of measure or 
weight as fixed by statute, as In s. acre, mile, ton, 
ete. Special comb.: s.-barred d., (of debts, 
claims) barred by the statute of limitations; 
{-cap, the woollen cap ordered by 13 Eliz. ¢.19 

O be worn on Sundays and holy days by all 

ersons not of a certain social or official rank; s. 
air, s. hiring = sense II. 2; s. labour, a 
definite amount of labour on works of public 
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utility, formerly required by statute to r= 
formed by the reatdonts in (he district mere fegt 
808, rer; s. law, a law contained in a statute; 
also, the system of law contained in statutes, as 
dist. from common law; s. money, money paid 
as commutation for statute labour; -roll, the 
roll on which the statutes are engrossed; often = 
next; -work = s. labour, 

Sta-tute-book. 1648. The book containing 
the statutes of a nation or state; usu. (sing., 
occas, pl.) the whole series of volumes forming 
he official record of the statutes. Phr., on 

s. 

Statute merchant. 1442. Now Hist. 
lellipt. use of statute of merchants = 
med.L. statutum de mercatoribus (1285), AFr. 
estatut marchand. (XIV), mod. L. statutum 
mercatorium, whence the powers of summary 
execution of this kind of instrument were 
derived.] Law. A bond of record, acknowl- 
edged before the chief magistrate of a trading 
town, giving to the obligee power of seizure 
of the land of the obligor if he failed to pay 
his debt at the appointed time. 

Statute staple. 1444. Now Hist. [ellipt. 
use of statute of the staple; see STAPLE sb.*, 
and cf. prec. In AL. statutum stapule (Xv).] 
Law. A bond of record, acknowledged before 
the mayor of the staple, conveying powers 
similar to those given by the statute mer- 
chant. 

Statutory (ste-tiütori), a. 1766. [f. STATUTE 
sb, + -ory*.] Pertaining to or consisting in 
statutes; enacted, created, or appointed by 
statute; conformable to the provisions of 
a statute, 

S. treason, an offence made treasonable by 

tatute. S. declaration, a declaration in accord- 
ance with the Statutory Declaration Act (1835), 
which substituted simple affirmations for the 
oaths or solemn affirmations formerly required on 
certain occasions. 

Staunch, stanch (stónj, stánf), a. late ME. 
- OFr. estanche, fem. of estanc, used as maso. 
(mod. étanche) - Rom. *stancus; see STANCH v. 
In British use the spelling staunch is the more 
common for the adj., stanch for the vb.] 1. 
Impervious to water, not leaking; water- 
tight. Also occas. air-tight. 2. Of strong or 
firm construction, in good or firm condition, 
substantial 1455. 3. Of a sporting dog: That 
may be trusted to find or follow the scent, or 
to mark the game; dependable 1576. 4. Of a 
person: Standing firm to one’s principles or 
purpose, not to be turned aside, determined 
1623. b. Of personal qualities, actions, eto. : 
Showing determination or resolution, un- 
wavering 1690. 

1. Our ship was staunch, and our Crew all in 
good Health Swrrr. 2. The wall of the tower is 
still stanch and strong HAWTHORNE. 3. A dog 
that. .isstanch on a covey 1883. 4. In Politicks, 
hear, you'r stanch PRIOR. Hence Sta(u) nchiy 
adv. Sta(u):nchness. 

Stauro- (sto ro, storo), bef. a vowel 
Staur-, comb. form of Gr. oravpds cross. 

Staurolite (stó-róloit). 1815. [- Fr. 
staurolite (Delamétherie 1792); see prec., 
-LITE.] Silicate of aluminium and iron, 
found frequently in cruciform twins. Hence 
Stauroli-tic a. 

Stauroscope (stó-oskó"p). 1875. f. Gr. 
cravpós cross (see STAURO-) + -SCOPE.] An 
instrument used for the microscopie examina- 
tion of rocks. Hence Staurosco:pic a. 

Staurotide (st@-roteid), 1802. [~ Fr. 
staurotide (Haüy, 1801), app. f. Gr. oravpwrés 
cruciform, f. oravpós cross; the suffix is erron. 
for Arn 2b.] Min. = STAUROLITE. 

Stave (sté!v), sb. ME. [A back. formation 
from staves, pl. of STAFF sb.] I. 1. Each of the 
thin, narrow, shaped pieces of wood which, 
when placed together side by side and 
hooped, collectively form the side of a cask, 
tub or the like. 2. A rod, bar, pole or the like; 
e.g. a rung (of a ladder); a eross bar to the 
legs of a chair. local. ME. II. 1. A ‘verse’ 
or stanza of a poem, song, eto. 1659. 2. Mus. 
A set of lines for musical notation 1800. 

II. 1. Phr. To tip (a person) a 8., to sing a song to; 
joc., to send a line to. 

Stave (sté'v) v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
staved; also (chiefly Naut.) tstove. 1595. [f. 
prec.) 1. trans. To break up (a cask) into 
staves; to break into and let out the con- 
tents. b. To destroy (wine, etc.) by breaking 
up the cask 1615. 2. trans. To break a hole in 
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(a boat); to break to pieces; also, to break (a 
hole in a boat). To s. in, to crush inwards, 
make a hole in. 1628, b. intr. for refl. of a 
boat: To break up; hence (rans. to break a 
hole in 1743. 3. transf. (trans.) To burst in, 
crush inwards. Chiefly with in. 1716. 4, To 
renew the staves of (a bucket); to put to- 
gether the staves of (a cask, etc.) 1627. 5. To 
drive off or beat with a staff or stave; esp. in 
to 8. off, to beat off (a dog in bear- or bull- 
baiting; also transf. a human combatant); to 
keep back (a crowd). Now arch. 1609. 6. fig. 
Chiefly to s. off. ta. To keep (a person) from 
(doing something); to divert from (an object, 
practice, eto.) —1084. b. To put off as im- 
portune or inopportune; to treat with 
evasion 1646. c. To ward off (something 
undesirable or hurtful); to prevent the occur- 
rence or event of; to keep back, delay 1662, 
7. intr. To go with a rush or dash; to ‘drive’. 
Se, and U.S, 1819. 8. Forging. To thicken 
(bar-iron) by heating and hammering, to UP- 
SET. Also absol. b. intr. Of the iron: To 
undergo staving 1906. 

1. Hogsheads of French wine..were publickly 
staved 1679, b. He..staves all prohibited goods 
1694. 2. A sea. .stove in the quarter gallery 1748. 
b. Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank 
Loner, 3. To break open and s, trunks and chests 
1753, 5. S. off the crowd upon the Spaniard there 
‘TENNYSON, 6. b. This staved the fellows off for a. 
while 1887. c. A little fish sufficed to s. off 
hunger 1879. 

Staved (sté'vd), ppl. a. 1481. f. STAVE v. 
or sb. + -ED.] 1. Furnished with a stave or 
staves. b. Of a ladder: Furnished with rungs 
1608. c. Arch. Of a column: Having a round 
convex moulding or bead in the lower part of 
the fluting 1664. 2. Broken; also s. in 1699. 
4. Forging. Thickened by hammering 1900. 

Stavesacre (sté-vzélkoi. late ME. [= 
L. staphisagria - Gr. aradis dypla wild raisin.] 
A ranunculaceous plant of the species 
Delphinium staphisagria, native in Southern 
Europe and Asia Minor; the seeds of this 
plant, used to destroy vermin, and formerly 
as an emetic, 

Staving (sté'-vin), vbl. sb. 1491. [f. STAVE 
v. and sb. + -ING'.] 1. The action of STAVE v. 
1033. 2. Staves collectively 1491. 

Stay (sté'), sb." [Late OE. stag, corresp. to 
MLG. Stach, Du. stag (whence G. stag), ON. 
stag :- Gmo, *slasa-, f. *sla3- *slax- be firm 
(see STEED.] Naut. A large rope used to 
support a mast, and leading from its head 
down to some other mast or spar, or to some 
part of the ship. b. transf. A guy or rope 
supporting a flagstaff, or a pole of any kind 
1533. 

Phrases, In stays, said of a ship when her head is 
being turned to windward for the purpose of 
tacking. To miss, lose stays, of a. suto fail in 


the attempt to go about. See also BAOKSTAY, 
FORESTAY. 
Comb.: s.-block, a block buried in the ground as 


an attachment for the s. of a telegraph pole; 
tackle, a large tackle attached to the mainstay, 
and used to hoist heavy bodies in and out of the 
ship; -wire, a wire forming part of a 8. for a 
telegraph pole. 

Stay (sté!), sb.* 1515. [Partly - OFr, estaye 
(mod. étai), partly f. Stay v.“ 1. Something 
that supports or steadies something else; esp. 
an appliance for holding up or securing in 
position some part of a structure; a prop, 
pedestal, bracket, buttress, or the like. b. fig. 
A thing or a person that affords support; an 
object of reliance. Also, in abstract sense: 
Support. 1530. 2. spec. Applied to various 
kinds of supports in technical and mechanical 
use 1577. 3. pl. (Also pair of stays.) = CORSET 
2. Rarely in sing. 1608, 

1. b. From that hour Gerard was looked upon as 
the s, of the family READE. 3. The s. he has an 
invincible aversion to 1731. The deceased died of 
apoplexy, produced by her stays being too tightly 
laced 1831 


Comb.: s.-bar, a bar for keeping & casement 
window open at a certain angle; -bolt, a bolt 
connecting plates of a boiler, to secure them 
BLU internal pressure; -rod, a rod servin 
give support, or to connect two parts of a machine 
or structure to prevent displacement. Hence 
Stayed a. provided with stays. 

Stay (steh, sb.* 1525. [f. Stay v. ] 1. The 
action of stopping or bringing to a stand or 
pause; the fact of being brought to a stand or 
delayed; a stoppage, or suspension of action; 
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a check, set-back 1537. b. Law. Suspension of 
a judicial proceeding 1542. 12, Control; re- 
straint; self-control —1022. 3. A coming to a 
stand; a cessation of progress or action; a 
pause, halt 1530. 14. Delay, postponement, 
waiting —1707. 15. A cause of stoppage; an 
obstacle, hindrance —1605. +b. A demur, 
hesitation, scruple —1507. 6. The action or 
fact of staying in a place, continued presence; 
an instance of this, a sojourn 1538. tb. Con- 
tinuance in a state, duration 11700. c. Stay- 
ing power. Now rare. 1586. 7. A stationary 
condition, a standstill. Now arch. 1525. 

1, A conqueror who no s. will brook 1862. b. The 
prisoner's counsel then moved for a s. of execution 
1856. 3. Trauailing both day and night without 
any rest or s. 1585. 5. Not grudging, that thy 
lust hath bounds and staies G. HERBERT. 6. Her 
8. in London was longer than mine in Paris 1789. 
b. Alas, what s. is there in human state DRYDEN. 
7. Man that is borne of a woman..neuer con- 
tinueth in one staye Bk. Com. Prayer, Burial of 
Dead. Phr. To set in or at 8., to settle. Also to set 
a 8., to set stays, to settle matters. 

Stay (steh, v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. stayed 
(sté'd), tstaid. 1440. (prob. — AFr. pres. 
stem estai-, estei- of OFr. ester :- L. stare 
STAND.] I. intr. To cease moving, halt. +1. 
To cease going forward; to stop, halt; to 
arrest one's course and stand still—1777. b. 
To stop, halt, pause and (do something), or in 
order to (do something). Now rare, 1577. 2. 
To cease or desist from some specified 
activity. Obs. or arch. 1576. b. In imper. 
used as an injunction to pause, arrest one's 
course, not to go on doing something. Hence 
often — give me time to consider, decide, 
ete.; wait for me to make some remark or 
give some order 1590. 3. Of an action, 
activity, process, etc.: To be arrested, to stop 
at a certain point, not to go forward. Obs. or 
arch. 1563. 

1. And the Sunne stood still, and the Moone 
stayed, vntill the people had auenged themselues 
vpon their enemies Josh, 10:13. 2. He hearkned, 
and did s. from further harmes SPENSER. b. S., 
stand apart, I know not which is which SHAKS. 
S., there is one way FIELDING. 3. Neither did the 
matter s. here 1570. 

**To remain stationary. 4. To remain in a 
place or in others' company (as opp. to going 
on or going away) 1575. b. With inf.: To re- 
main in order to (do something). Also to s. to 
(dinner, etc.). 1591. c. Const. for: To await 
in a place, remain to take part in or witness 
1554. 5. Of a thing: To remain (in a place or 
Position); to remain (as opp. to being lost, 
changing its nature, etc.). Now rare. 1593, 
b. Of food, etc.: To be retained by the 
Stomach after swallowing 1643. 6. With 
predicative extension: To remain in the 
specified condition 1573. 7. With emphasis or 
contextual colouring: a. To delay (as opp. to 
going on). Chiefly with neg. 1500. b. To 
Stand one's ground. Now rare. 1503. 8. To 
reside or sojourn in a place for a longer or 
shorter period; to put up with a person as his 
guest 1554. +9. To remain inactive or quiet; 
to wait; to put off action (until) 31751. 10. 
Sport. To last or hold out in a race or run. 
Also, to hold out for (a specified distance). 
1834. 11. Poker. To remain in the game when 
the ante has been raised; so to s. out 1882. 

4. He comes for half an hour, and stays an hour 
RIOHARDSON. I wish you would s. and talk 1885. 
5. A lesson learned with stroakes, staies with the 
scholler 1593. 6. I can bend them up and down 
and they s. bent RUSKIN. To s. put (orig. U. S.): 
see PUT v. II. a. 7. And Ionathan cryed after the 
ladde, Make speed, haste, stay not 1 Sam. 20:38. 
b. And giue them leaue to flye, that will not s. 
SHAKS, He stayed at Rippon one night 1617. 
While she staid with her uncle 1823. Phr. To 
come to 8., to become permanent or established, to 
come into re; use or recognition; to assume 
a secure ition in public favour (collog.) 9. 

‘adam: dinner is ready, and your father staies 
SHAKS. 10. [Alcohol] may enable a man ‘to 

spurt” but not ‘to s.' 1897. 

II. quasi-frans. and trans. uses derived from 
I. 1. quasi-frans. To remain for, to remain 
and participate in or assist at (a meal, cere- 
mony, prayers, etc.); to remain throughout or 
during (a period of time) 1570. 2. quasi-irans. 
with out. To remain to the end of; to remain 
and witness the end of. Also, to outstay. 
1639. 3. trans. To wait for, await (a person, 
his coming, an event, etc.); to wait upon, 
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serve (a person’s leisure); to abide, sustain (a 
question, onset). Now arch. 1586. 

1. I stay’d ve sermon 1661. I'm obliged to ask 
them to s. tea 1888. 2. It seemed as if we had 
stayed our English welcome out HAWTHORNE. 
3. They basely flie and dare not s. the field SHAKS. 

III. (rans. To stop, arrest, check. 1. To de- 
tain, hold back, stop (a person or thing); to 
hinder from going on or going away; to keep 
in a fixed place or position. Now literary. 
1440. 2, To render motionless or keep im- 
movable; to fix, hold fast 1627, 3. To prevent, 
hinder, stop (a person or thing) from doing 
something; to check, restrain; esp. fo 8. (one's 
own or another's) hand (chiefly fig., to cease 
or cause to cease from attack or working). 
Now arch. 1560. 4. To stop, arrest, delay, 
prevent (an action or process, something 
which is begun or intended). Freq. in legal 
parlance. 1525. b. To arrest the course or 
growth of (a disease, something noxious or 
destructive) 1563. 5. To leave off, discontinue 
(doing something, an activity of one's own). 
Also, to delay, withhold (one's good opinion, 
thanks). Now rare or Obs. 1538. 6. To 
appease, allay (strife, tumult); to bring under 
control (rebellious elements). Now rare. 1537. 
7. To s. the stomach: to stave off hunger, 
Similarly to s. one's longing, hunger, appetite, 
etc. 1608. 

1. And here shal it staye thy proud waues BIBLE 
(Geneva) Job. 38:11. The wet and uncom- 
fortable weather staying us from church EVELYN. 
2. Each Galley doe foure anchors s. 1627. 3. Rivers 
are dried, winds stay'd M. ARNOLD. My tongue is 
tied and my hand is stayed 1880, 4. I do order. . 
that until such indemnity be given all further pro- 
ceedings be stayed 1856. b. That the plague may 
be stayed from the people 2 Sam. 24:21. 5. S. 
your Thanks a while, And pay them when you 
part SHAKS. 6. Old men. . Bless’d him who staid 
the civil strife Scorr. 

Stay (steh, v.* Pa. t. and pa. pple. stayed 
(sté'd). 1526. [ OFr. estayer (mod. étayer), 
of Gmc. origin; cf. Stay sb. ] 1. trans. To 
support, sustain, hold up (a person or thing). 
Const. on, upon, tunto. Now chiefly in sense 
3. Also transf. and fig., to strengthen, com- 
fort. 2. fig. To cause to rest on, upon or in (a 
firm support, base or ground); to base or 
ground upon, set firmly in 1565. tb. refi. 
with upon: To rely or build upon, rest or act 
upon; to abide by; to content oneself with 
—1709. 3. (spec. and techn.) To support, 
Strengthen or secure with stays. Also with 
up. 1556. 

1. Because on the bones of the English the 
English Flag is stayed KIPLING. 2. Thou wilt 
keepe him in perfect 
on thee Isa. 26:3. 


ted by. b. To trust to, have confidence in; to 
depend on. Hence Stayed ppl. a., -ness. 

Stay, v.“ Pa. t. and pple. stayed (sté'd). 
1613. [f. Stay sb.'] Naut. I. trans. To secure 
or steady by means of stays; to ineline (for- 
ward, aft, or to one side) by means of stays 
1627. 2. To put (a ship) ‘in stays’; to put on 
the other tack 1625. 3. intr. To go about in 
1015 to turn to windward in order to tack 

613. 

Stay--at-home, a. and sb. 1806. [f. STAY 
v. ] A. adj. That stays at home, not given to 
travelling or to gadding abroad; hence un- 
travelled. B. sb. One who stays at home 1841. 

Stayer (sté-o1), 1591. If. STAY b. + -En'.] 
1. One who stays or remains. b. Sport. A 
person or animal having great staying power 
1862. 2. One who or something which stops or 
restrains 1597. 

Stayer? (ste. or). 1579. [f. STAY b. + -ER*.] 
One who stays or supports. b. With reference 
to the title of Jupiter Stator 1611. 

b. Thou Iupiter, whom we do call the S. Both of 
this Citie, and this Empire B. JONS. 

Staying (ste in), vbl. sb. 1546. lf. STAY v. 
+ -ING'] The action of Stay v. in various 
senses. 

Comb.: s. power, in a race or other contest, 
power to ‘stay’ or continue in action for a long 
time; power of persistent effort; hence gen. 

Staylace (sté'-le's), sb. 1790. f. STAY sb.* + 
LACE sb.] A lace or cord used to draw to- 
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gether a woman's stays or bodice, Hence 
Stay-lace v. trans. to lace up with stay 

Stayless (Ste. les), d. 1572. [f. Stay sp + 
-LESS.] 1. Not to be stayed or stopped, 
ceaseless 1578. 2. Without stay or perma. 
nence, ever-changing 1572. 

Stay-less, a. 1587. . STAY sb.* + Ass.] 
1. Without stay or support. 2. Unsupported 
by stays or corsets 1880. 

Staysail (sté'.se'l, sté-s'l). 1009. [f. Stay 
sb. ] Naut. A triangular sail hoisted upon a 
stay. 

Stay-ship (sta, ip). 1567. 
REMORA. 

Stay:-tape. 1608. [Stay sb.*] Tape used 
by tailors as a support or binding, 

lStchi (tfi). 1833. [Russ. shchi.] Cabbage 
soup. 

Stead (sted), sb. (OK. stede, corresp. to 
OFris. stede, OS. stad, stedi (MLG. stad, stede 
place, town), MDu..stad, stede, OHG. stat (G. 
statt place, stätte place, site, stadt town), ON. 
stadr, Goth. staps place - Gmo, *slaüiz :- IE, 
*st(h)otis, f. *sl(h)a- *st(h)a- STAND.) I. A 
point or tract in space. 11. A locality; = 
PLACE sb. 2. —1596, 12. An inhabited place 
—1577. tb. The Steads [= MLG. de Steden): 
the Hanse Towns. Also, the corporation of 
Hanse merchants in London. —1558. 3, 
Chiefly with possessive. The place assigned 
to, belonging to, or normally occupied by a 
thing; appointed or natural place; ta seat. 
Obs. exc. arch. OE. tb. The place where a 
body of soldiers is stationed; a military 
position —1627. 4. A property or estate in 
land; a farm ME. 5. A site for a building; 
the land on which a building stands, (Cf. 
farmstead, etc.) ME. 16. The framework 
which supports the bedding of a bed. (Cf, 
BEDSTEAD.) —1858. 

1, Great God it planted in that blessed sted With 
his almightie hand SPE 3. The mast in its s. 
we 'stablished and hauled the sails in air MORRIS, 
5. Messuage steads and cottage steads 1778. 

II. The place, ‘room’, ‘lieu’, or function (of 
@ person or thing) as held by a substitute ora 
successor. Only in certain phrases. ME. 

Phr. In the s. of (now arch.), (a) in the room of, in 
succession to (one who has died, has retired from 
or is superseded in an office); (b) in lieu of; (c) 
predicatively, to be in the 8. of, to make up for the 
want of. In his, etc., s. (now literary), (a) as à 
successor in his room; (b) as his deputy or repre- 
sentative (arch.); (c) instead of him, 

III. Advantage, profit, ice, support; 
esp. in fo stand in s.; to do s. Now arch. ME. 

Stead (sted), v. ME. [f. prec.] I. To stand 
in stead. 1. frans. a. impers. or with subj. 
clause, inf., etc.: To avail, profit, be of use to 
(a person) Also absol. Now arch. b. Of a 
thing: To be useful or advantageous to. Also 
absol. Now arch. (rare). 1504. c, With subj. 
a person: To succour, help, render service to. 
Now rare. 1582. 12. To s. up: to fulfil in the 
stead of another. SHAK: 

1. a. So it steed you, I will write. .a thousand 
times as much SHAKS.' b. No adjectives would s. 
me 1891. c. It's like 1 may pleasure vou, and 8, 
your father in his extremity Scorr. 2. Meas. for 
M. III. i. 260. 

II. To place. fi. To establish, fix, place. 
Chiefly pass., to be situated, stand -1821. 12. 
pass. To be placed in a certain (evil e 
difficult) plight or condition; to be burdene 
with (sickness), beset with (enemies, ete.) 
1818. 

1. But it is done. To honour thee. . To s. thee as 
a verse in English tongue KEATS. 2. Sen we diy 
stad with enemys on ilk syd 147 e are 190 ly 
sted between God's laws and man’s laws 800, Hu 

Steadfast (ste-dfiist), a. (adv.) [OR. stede 
Fest, f. slede (see STEAD sb.) + fæst FAST d. Es 
adj. 1. Fixed or secure in position. ofta r 
son, esp. a soldier in battle: Maintaining J 
ground. c. Of a foundation, etc.: Firmly 
fixed OE. 2. Of persons: Unshaken, 115 
movable in faith, resolution. friendship, vd 
Also said of belief, purpose, or affection? 
tb. Applied to God: Unchanging —1611. 2. ot 
a law, a treaty, an institution, a condition’ 13 
things: Firmly settled, established, ier 
changeable ME. 4. Of sight, the eye (00009: 
of the mind): Steadily directed ME. ‘Axle 
4 1. mw 5 n mu ia Bad fon DALE 
o e stedfa: ri 2. 

Prov. 12:4. b. Dam. 6:20. 4. Mi. Hy 
Nativ. 70. 


It. STAY v.] = 
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+B. adv, Steadfastly 21887. Hence Stea:d- 
fast-ly adv., -ness. 

Steading (stedin). Sc. and north. 1472. [f. 
STEAD sb. + Ndl.] I. A farm-house and 
outbuildings; the outbuildings in contrast to 
the farm-house. 2. A site for a building 1822. 

Stea-dy, sb. 1792. [f. STEADY a. and v.] 
1. Something which is steady or which 
steadies. 2. slang. A regular sweetheart 
1900. 

Steady (ste-di), a. (and adv.) 1530. f. 
STEAD sb. + -Y!, after MLG., MDu. stédig, 
stddig stable, constant.] A. adj. 11. Fixed or 
immovable in position; not liable to give way 
or become displaced —1683. b. Of affairs: 
Stable. Of a rule, etc.: Settled, established. 
1571. 2. Firm in standing or movement; not 
tottering, rocking, or shaking; that is in 
stable equilibrium 1574. 3. Of a person or his 
mind: Not easily perturbed or discomposed; 
balanced. Of the head: Free from giddiness. 
Of the eye: Not diverted from its object; un- 
wavering. 1602. b. Of troops, their attributes 
or actions: Firm, disciplined; not liable to 
panic or loss of self-control. Also ellipt. = 
‘be steady’. 1670. c. Of a hound: Not 
easily diverted from the scent. Of a horse: 
Not nervous, skittish, or excitable; also, that 
travels at a moderate and even pace. 1735. 4. 
Regular in operation or intensity; uniform, 
equable 1548. b. Of weather, temperature: 
Free from sudden changes, settled. Of 
climate: Having little variation of tempera- 
ture. Hence said of an instrument for re- 
cording variations of weather. 1700. c. 
Comm. Of prices: Free from sudden rise or 
fall; hence of the market, goods, shares, ete. 
1889. 5. Persistent, unwavering in resolution, 
attachment, or in a course of action; per- 
sistently devoted fo a cause, etc. 1602. 6. Not 
given to frivol; staid 1759. 7. Regular in 
habits; not given to dissipation or looseness 
in conduct 1: 

1, b. Their union should be deferred no longer 
than until Butler should obtain some s. means of 
support Scorr. 2. The hand that held the candle 
was as 8. as a rock 1805. 3. With folded arms and 
8, eyes SHELLEY. b. They're coming up: s., boys; 
8. now LEVER. c. As a rule, there were four s. 
horses and a good driver, rarely drunk RUSKIN 
"There was a s. trade in all descriptions of barley 
1855. The s. rise in the price of wool 1874. C. 
Glorious s. weather EVELYN. d. Corn opened 
1800. 5. A trusty counsellor and s. friend SMOL- 
LETT. Their own serious and s. attachment to the 
laws 1818. 6. A very grave, S. person 1818. 
Hence Stea-di-ly adv., -ness. 

B. adv. In a steady manner, steadily. 
Chiefly Naut. 1605. b. ellipt. Chiefly Naut. = 
‘steer steady’ 1620. c. Comb., as steady- 
going adj. 

Steady (ste-di), v. 1530. [f. STEADY d.] 1. 
trans. To keep from rocking, shaking, totter- 
ing, or similar movement.’ b. To keep from 
falling 1848. c. intr. for refi. 1849. 2. trans. 
To make (one's mind, troops, etc.) steady 
1530. 3, Naut. To keep (a vessel) to the direct. 
line of her course. Also absol. and intr. for reft. 
1627. 4, To bring to a more regular rate of 
progress. Also intr. for refi. 1812. 5. To keep 
(a person) from irregularity of conduct. Also 
intr, for refl.; also with down. 1848. 6. Comm. 
intr, To become more free from fluctuation; 
also with up 1913. 

1. The chronic drunkard, who takes a glass of 
spirits to ‘s, the hand’ 1899, 3. She doth not tack 
from side to side. Withouten wind, withouten 
tide She steddies with upright keel COLERIDGE. 
5. He breaks off. from folly;..he steadies down 
1848. Hence Steady sb. something which is 
e something which steadies, spec. a device 
for holding steady an object in process of being 
fashioned, Stea:diment, a means of studying 
steady conditions. 

Steak (steg). late ME. E- ON. steik, rel. to 
steikja roast on a spit, stikna be roasted.) A 
thick slice or strip of meat cut for grilling, 
frying, or stewing, sometimes used in a pie or 
pudding; esp. a piece cut from the hind 
quarters of the animal; without qualification 
= BEEF-STEAK. b. A thick slice (of cod, 
salmon, halibut, or hake) 1883, c. transf. and 
Jig. Now rare or Obs. 1607. 

Steal (stil), sb.* Obs. exc. dial. 10 E. stela, f. 
OTeut. stel, ablaut-var. of *stal-, whence 
STALE sb.] 1. The stalk or stem of a plant, 
leat, flower, or fruit. 2. The handle of a tool 
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Steal (stil), sb. 1825. lf. STEAL v.] 1. The, 
or an, act of stealing; a theft; the thing 
stolen. Chiefly U.S. collog. b. U.S. and 
Colonial. A piece of dishonesty or fraud on a 
large scale; a corrupt or fraudulent trans- 
action in politics 1884. 3. a. Golf. ‘A long putt 
holed unexpectedly.’ b. Base-ball. A stolen 
run from one base to another, 1842. 

Steal (stil) v. Pa. t. stole (sta), tstale. 
Pa. pple. stolen (stó"on). [OE. stelan = 
OFris. stela, OS., OHG. stelan (Du. stelen, G. 
stehlen), ON. stela, Goth. stilan, f. Gmc. *stel- 
*st#l- *stul-, of unkn. origin. Stole has been 
the accepted form of the pa. t. since XVII.] 
I. To take dishonestly or secretly. 1. (rans. 
To take away dishonestly (portable property, 
cattle, etc., belonging to another); esp. to do 
this secretly or unobserved by the owner or 
the person in charge. b. In wider sense: To 
take or appropriate dishonestly (anything 
belonging to another, whether material or 
immaterial) ME. c. esp. To plagiarize; to 
‘borrow’ improperly (words, expressions). 
Also absol. 1544, 2. absol. or intr. To commit 
or practise theft OE. 3, trans. To take (away) 
by stratagem or by eluding observation 
(something that is in the possession or keep- 
ing of another) OE. b. To carry off, abduct, 
kidnap (a person) secretly. Now rare. late 
ME. 4. With immaterial obj. a. To cause 
the loss of, take away (e.g. happiness, a 
person's life, etc.). late ME. b. Tô take 
without permission (esp. a kiss). late ME. c. 
To take (time) by contrivance from its 
ordinary employment, sleep, etc. to devote 
to some other purpose 1526. d. To gain 
possession of, or to entice away (a person’s 
heart, affections, etc.) 1526, 5. To effect or 
accomplish clandestinely or unperceived 
1625. b. To direct (a look), breathe (a sigh) 
furtively 1586. 6. To place, move, or convey 
stealthily. Now somewhat rare. ME. b. Of a 
hen: To make (her nest) in a concealed place 
1854. 

1. Yes; I stole money from Philemon, my be- 
loved master 1891. b. No man like you for steal- 
ing other men's inventions Scorr. c. It wasstolen 
as Phidias stole from Homer 1841. 2. To give 
short weight or measure, is to s. 1871. 3. Thou 
who stealest fire From the fountains of the past 
TENNYSON. 4. a. How soon hath Time the suttle 
theef of youth Stoln on his wing my three and 
twentith yeer! MILT. c. They must frequently 8. 
an hour to converse with him whom they love 
1758. d. So did she steale his heedelesse hart 
away SPENSER. 5. He did not s. an interview 
1857. S. runs, to get a run for a hit, when no run 
seems reasonably possible 1897. {To s. a mar- 
riage, to get married secretly. To s. a march, Mil. 
to succeed in moving troops without the know- 
ledge of the enemy; hence gen. to get a secret 
advantage over a rival or opponent. b. And, now 
and then, a Sigh he stole DRYDEN. 6. Slily s. thy 
bonnet on,. .And wander out with me CLARE. 

II. To go secretly or quietly. f1. refl. To 
withdraw oneself secretly or quietly. Chiefly 
with away. 1725. 2. intr. To depart or with- 
draw secretly or surreptitiously from a place 
ME. b. With advb. accus., fo 8. one's way. 
Now rare. late ME. c. Hunting. To s. away. 
Of a hunted animal: To leave its lair unper- 
ceived and gain a start of the pursuers, late 
ME. 3. To go or come secretly or stealthily ; 
to walk or creep softly so as to avoid observa- 
tion ME. b. To come stealthily on or upon a. 
person for the purpose of attack or injury ME. 
4. Of things. a. Of time (with on, away): To 
come or go unobserved. late ME. b. Of a con- 
dition, esp. sleep, infirmities, etc.: To come 
insensibly over or on a person. late ME. c. Of 
a stream, tears, a body of vapour, a ship, etc. : 
To glide, or move gently or almost imper- 
ceptibly 1626. d. Of sound, fragrance, light: 
To become gradually perceptible. Const. on, 
upon (the sense). 1634. te. To develop by 
insensible degrees from; to change insensibly 
into, to something else —1826. 

2. Other Captains secretly stole home FULLER. 
c. There was a rustle amongst the long grass, and a 
fine dog fox. stole away 1872. 3. Her feet be- 
neath her petticoat, Like little mice stole in and 
out SUCKLING. fig. Calm, independent, let me s. 
thro’ life 1763. b. The cat that steals on her prey 
Scorr. 4. a. The houre steales on, I pray you sir 
dispatch SHAKS. b. A kind of pleasant stupor was 
stealing over me C. BRONTÉ. c. The white ships 
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swim, And s. to havens far R. BRIDGES. e. A 
d sun-shiny afternoon was stealing into 
twilight DISRAELI. Hence Stealing vbl., sb. 
the action of the vb.; coner. in pl. gains made by 
stealing. Stea-lingly adv. stealthily, furtively 
(now rare). 

Stealer!'(sti-loz). 1500. [f. STEAL v. + -ER".] 
One who steals; now only, one who steals 
something specified. 

Stealer? (sti-lor). Also steeler. 1805, [The 
same word as prec.] Shipbuilding, The fore- 
most or aftmost plank in a strake, which is 
dropped short of the stem or stern-post. 

Stealth (ste. ly). (ME. stalp, stelp, repr. OE. 
*st@lp, f. Gmo, *st&l-; see STEAL v., -TH'.] T1. 
The action or practice of stealing; theft —1781. 
tb. An instance of stealing; a theft —1797. fe. 
Plagiarism —1653. td. Cunning thievishness. 
SHaxs. 12. Something stolen; something to 
steal; plunder —1655. +3. The action of 
stealing into or out of a place; the action of 
stealing or gliding along unperceived —1788. 
+4. Furtive or underhand action; an act 
accomplished by eluding observation or 
discovery —1797. 5. By s. ta. With ref. to 
taking: By an act of theft; secretly and with- 
out right or permission. b. In mod. use: 
Secretly, clandestinely, late ME. 

1. Safeguarded from sand and s., by a defensive 
wall 1638. 2. Next morning he was apprehended. 
with his stealths about him 1638. 3. I told him of 
your s. vnto this wood SHAKS, 4. Meas. for M. 
no Puy Hence Stea-Ithful a. ( poet.) stealthy; 
-ly adv. 

Stealthy (ste-lpi),a. 1605. [f. prec. + -Y?.] 
Of movement or action: Taking place by 
stealth; proceeding by imperceptible degrees; 
furtive. Of persons or things: Moving or 
acting by stealth or secretly; stealing on by 
imperceptible degrees. 

Wither’d Murder. With his s. pace..towards 
his designe Moues like a Ghost SHaxs, Hence 
Stea-Ithily adv. Stea'Ithiness. 

Steam (stim), sb. [OE. steam = WFris. 
steam, Du. stoom :- Gmc, *staumaz, of unkn. 
origin.] 1. A vapour or fume given out by a 
substance when heated or burned. b. spec. 
An odorous exhalation or fume OE. 12. A 
vapour or exhalation produced as an ‘excre- 
ment’ of the body, e.g. hot breath, perspira- 
tion, ete. -1731. b. Close and hot air arising 
from persons crowded together, arch. 1009. 
3. An exhalation or watery vapour rising 
from the earth or sea 1612. 14. Matter in the 
state of gas or vapour; any impalpable 
emanation or effluyium —1704, 5. The vapour 
into which water is converted when heated. 
In pop. language, applied to the visible 
vapour which floats in the airin the form of a 
white cloud or mist, (Also occas. applied to 
the vapour arising from other liquids when 
heated.) In mod. scientific and techn. 
language, applied only to water in the form 
of an invisible gas. 1440. 6. The vapour of 
boiling water used, by confinement in 
specially contrived engines, for the genera- 
tion of mechanical power. Hence, the 
mechanical power thus generated. 1009. b. 
fig. Energy, ‘go’, driving power, and the like 
1826. 7. Short for s.-coal 1897. 

1. b. The savoury steams of roast and stew. . 
pervaded the mansion 1827. 2. b. The dust and. 
din and s. of town TENNYSON. 3. The Steams 
and Damps of Mines are detrimental to Health. 
1695. 5. ^ £., in Steam-engine working, steam 
containing no suspended vesicles of water; opp. to 
wet s. 6. Phrases, By 8., (to travel) by steamer. 
Under s., worked by steam (as opp. to under sail). 
(At) full, half, ete. with full or all one's 8. on; to 
have (all, much, ete.) s. on; to get up, put on s.; to 
blow off, shut off, turn off s. Under S., with 8. up, in 
8., With the engine working or ready to start 
working. b. Phr. to get up s.; to put on, let off, 
work off 8. 

attrib, and Comb.: with reference to operations 
performed by s., contrivances for managing s. in 
a steam-engine, or locomotion by 8.-power, 
chamber, cock, gauge, laundry, packet, tram; 
boiler, a vessel in which water is heated to 
generate s., esp. for working a steam-engine; 
car, a car driven or drawn by 8., e.g. a motor-car 
worked by s. instead of petrol; . a railway- 
carriage; f-carriage, a carriage driven or 
drawn by s. -coal, coal suitable for heatin, 
water in lers; colour, a colour develope 
and fixed in the cloth by steaming; -jacket, a. 
jacket or casing filled with steam in order to pre- 
serve the heat of the vessel round which it is 
placed; -kettle, a kettle used in sick-rooms to 
create a moist warm atmosphere; -navvy, a 
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machine for digging or excavating by s.; -organ, 

= CALLIOPE; -road, a road prepared for s.- 
traction; U.S. a railroad; -room, -space, the 
poo E he in a s.-boiler; -tight 
d., ti enou; 0 resis ie Ingress or egress of s.; 
also Aquasl-ade.: -tug, a s.-boat DARE con- 
structed for towing vessels; -vessel, fd) a vessel 
for holding s.; (b) a steamboat or steamship; 
T-wheel, the rotary steam-engine; -whistle, a 
powerful whistle worked by a jet of s. (usu. from 
a s.-boiler), used as a signal. 

Steam (stim), v. [OE. steman, styman — 
Gmc. *staumjan, f. *slaum- STEAM sb.] I. 
intr. 11. To emit a scent or odour. Of a scent: 
To be emitted or exhaled. —1847. 2. Of 
vapour, etc.: To be emitted or exhaled; to 
rise or issue in the form of steam 1582. 3. To 
emit, give off, exhale steam or vapour 1614. 
4. Of a surface: To become covered with 
condensed vapour 1892. 5. To generate 
Steam for mechanical purposes: said of an 
engine or boiler 1860. 6. To move or travel by 
the agency of steam 1831. 

2. The reek of the labouring horses steamed into 
it Dickens. fig. A waking Dream, Such as from 
ill-digested Thoughts doth s. 1692. 3. Several 
damp gentlemen, whose clothes..began to s. 
DICKENS. 5. Some engines s. best with a low fire 
1877. Phr. To s. up, to turn on steam or set it 
working; hence fig. 6. Every mile we steamed, the 
lake assumed a new character 1844. The train was 
‘Steaming into the station 1863, 

II. trans. 1. To exhale (steam or other 
vapour); to send out in the form of vapour 
1666. 2. To expose to the action of steam; to 
treat with steam for the purpose of softening, 
cooking, heating, disinfecting, etc. 1798. b. 
Calico-printing. To fix (colours) by the 
steam-process 1862. 

2. Potatoes that are either broiled or steamed 
1798. She might easily s. open the envelope 1911. 

Steamboat. 1787. A boat propelled by 
steam; esp. a coasting or river steamer of 
considerable size, carrying either passengers 
or goods. 

Stea-m-e:ngine. 1751. An engine in which 
the mechanical force of steam is made avail- 
able as a motive power for driving machi- 
nery, etc. b. A locomotive engine 1815. c. 
Often in joc. or hyperbolic comparisons. 
1833. 

€. Daniel Webster struck me much like a s. in 
trousers 1840, 

Steamer (stizmox) sb. 1814. [f. STEAM v. 
and sb. + -ER'.] 1. One who is employed in 
some process of steaming 1832. 2. An appa- 
ratus for steaming; a vessel in which articles 
are subjected to the action of steam, as in 
washing, cookery, etc. 1814. 3. A vessel pro- 
pelled by steam; a steamboat, steamship 
1825. 4. a. A steam-propelled road-loco- 
motive, traction-engine, orthelike(rare). b. 
A motor-car driven by steam. 1837. 5. a. A 
fire-engine the pumps of which are worked by 
Steam 1876. b. A steam thrashing-machine 
1898. 6. (transf. from sense 3.) The duck 
Tachyeres (Micropterus) cinereus (brachy- 
plerus) of the Falkland Islands; the logger- 
head or race-horse. Also s.-duck. 1827. 

attrib.: s.-chair, a lounge-chair such as is used 

on the deck of a s. (U.S.). Hence Steamer b. 
intr, to travel by steamboat. 

Stea:m-ro:ller. 1860. A heavy locomotive 
engine with wide wheels used for crushing 
road-metal and levelling roads, b. fig. 
(collog.) A. crushing power or force 1902. 
Also as vb. : 

b. At last Kitchener. set his s. in motion and 
rolled the enemy fiat 1902. 

Stea:mship. 1819. A ship propelled by 
steam. 

Steamy (sti-mi), a. 1644. [f. STEAM sb. + 
..] 1. Consisting of, abounding in, or emit- 
ting steam; resembling steam. 2. Covered 
with condensed vapour, Path. Of the cornea: 
Covered or apparently covered with con- 
densed vapour 1869. 

1. The climate is s. and enervating 1899. Hence 
Stea-mi-ly adv., -ness. 

Stean (stin). [0 E. st@ne = OHG. steinna 
i= Gme. *slainjón, f. stainaz STONE sb.] A 
vessel for liquids (or, in later use, for bread, 

meat, fish, etc.), usu. made of clay, with two 
handles or ears; a jar, pot, pitcher, urn. 
Now dial. and arch. 

Steapsin (stie-psin). 1896. [f. Gr. oréap 
fat, after PEPSIN.] Phys. Chem. A ferment of 
the pancreatic juice which saponifies fat. 
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Stearate (sti: reit). 1841. [f. next + 
-ATE'.] Chem. A salt of stearic acid. 

Stearic (sti,e-rik), a. 1831. - Fr. stéarique 
(Chevreul c1819), f. Gr. oréap fat, tallow; see 
-10.] Chem. Derived from or containing 
stearin. S. acid, an organic acid, Ci, H,O, 
prepared from stearin. 

Stearin (stiárin). Also -ine. 1817. [- Fr. 
stéarine (Chevreul), f. as prec.; see -IN'.] 1. 
Chem. A general name for the three glycerids 
(monostearin, distearin, tristearin) formed 
by the combination of stearic acid and 
glycerine; chiefly applied to tristearin, 
which is the chief constituent of tallow or 
suet. 2. The solid portion of any fixed oil or 
fat, in contradistinction to OLEIN 2. 1910. 
3. (Chiefly spelt stearine.) The commercial 
name of a preparation consisting of purified 
fatty acids, used for making candles, and 
formerly also as a material for statuettes 
1839, Hence Ste-ariform a. resembling s. 

Stearo- (sti Aro), used as a comb. form of 
STEARIC or STEARIN, with the sense ‘contain- 
ing or derived from stearin’, e.g. stearoglu- 
cose, 

Stearone (sti-iro"n). 1836. [f. STEARIN + 
-ONE.] Chem. A ketone obtained from stearic 
acid. 

Stearoptene (sti reti. 1836. [- mod. L. 
stearoptenum (Herberger 18... ), f. Gr. oréap 
solid fat + mmvós winged (taken to repr. 
volatile“). See ELXOPTENE.] The solid 
crystalline component of a volatile oil, in 
contradistinction to the liquid part or 
elwoptene; à camphor. 

Stearyl (stiüril. 1808. [f. STEARIN + 
-YL.] The radical of stearic acid. 

Steatite (sti-Atoit). 1758. [- L. stealilis, 
-ites (Pliny) — Gr. oreatins, -irns (Abos) stone 
resembling tallow, f. oréap, oreaz- tallow; see 
CITE! 2 b.] Min. A massive variety of tale, 
commonly of a grey or greyish-green colour, 
with an unctuous or soapy feel; soap-stone. 
Hence Steatitic (stiiti-tik) a. of or com- 
posed of s., of the nature of s. 

Steato- (stiüto, -9), used as comb. form 
of Gr. oréap, orear- hard fat, tallow, suet, in 
many scientific terms, chiefly Medical, as 
Stea:togene, -o-genous adjs., tending to 
produce steatosis; etc. 

Steatoma (stiütó"mà). 1599. [L. — Gr. 
oredrwpa; See prec., -0MA.] Path. An encysted 
fatty tumour. Hence Steatomatous (-ọ'mă- 
tos) a. of the nature of or resembling a 8. 

Steatopyga (sti:itopoi-ga). 1822. [mod. 
L., f. STEATO- + Gr. svyj rump.] Phys. A 
protuberance of the buttocks, due to an 
abnormal accumulation of fat in and behind 
the hips and thighs, found (esp. in women) as 
a racial characteristic of certain peoples, esp. 
the Hottentot Bushmen of S. Africa. So 
Steatopygia (-pidsii), the condition of 
having a s. Steatopygous (stiàto-pigos, 
Stiütopoigos) a. pertaining to or character- 
ized by as. 

lSteatosis (stiátó*sis) 1860. [mod.L. f. 
STEATO- + -osis.] Path. Fatty degeneration. 

Steed (stid). [OE. stéda, f. base of Gme. 
*sl000 STUD sb.*] ta. In OE., a stud-horse, 
stallion. tb. In ME. and early mod. Eng., a 
high-mettled horse used on state occasions, 
in war, or in the lists; a great horse, as dist. 
from a palfrey. c. From the 16th c. used. only 
Eu or dens n EU ipee for riding. 

ienne they brou; a rede spere and a 
i stede MALoRY. Mounted vpon ahots and fierie 


HAKS. 

Steek (stīk), v. Chiefly Sc. and north. 
[ME. steke, prob. spec. use of next.] To shut. 

Steek (stīk), v.* Now dial. [ME. steke, 
prob. repr. OE. *stecan = OFris. steka, OS, 
stekan (LG., Du. steken), OHG. stehhan (G. 
stechen), f. *stek-, WGme. var. of *slik- 
STICK v.!] To pierce; to fix. 

Steel (stil), sb. [OE. (Anglian) *stéle, ear- 
lier stéli, st. Ms.) *stiele, style = OFris. 
*stél, OS. stéhli - WGme. *staxlja, prop. 
adj. from Gmc. *staxla-, repr. by MLG. Stadl, 
MDu. stael (Du. staal), OHG. stahal (G. 
stahl), prob. f. *stax- *stas-; see STAY sb. i] 
1, A general name for certain artificially pro- 
duced varieties of iron, dist. from those 
known as ‘iron’ by certain physical proper- 
ties, esp. greater hardness and elasticity, 
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which render them suitable as material for 
cutting instruments, etc. b. A particular 
variety or sort of steel 1839. 2, Similatiye 
and fig. uses, in which steel is taken ag the 
type of hardness ME. b. Sport. Power of en- 
durance or sustained effort 1850. 3. Steel in 
the form of weapons or cutting tools (occas, 
spurs, a trap, etc.) Hence used for; A 
tsword, lance, bayonet, or the like. OR, 4, 
Steel as the material of defensive armour 
ME. 5. As a material for plates engraved 
with drawings or designs to be reproduced by 
printing. Hence, as a trade term: A steel 
engraving. 1843. 6. Iron as used medicinally; 
chalybeate medicine 1047. 7. The steel part 
of anything 1450. 8. As the name of instru- 
ments made of steel. a. A piece of steel 
shaped for the purpose of striking fire with a 
flint ME. b. A rod of steel, fluted or plain, 
fitted with a handle, used for sharpening 
table or butchers’ knives 1541. c. A needle; 
a knitting-needle. dial. 1784. 9, Dress, A 
strip of steel used to give stiffness or support, 
or to expand a dress 1608. 10. pl. (Finance), 
Shares in steel-manufacturing companies 
1912. 

1. b. Self-hardening and other special steels 1891, 
2. Like a man of Steele SHAKS. Phr, True ass, 
(said of persons, rarely of things, statements, 
etc.). TS. to the (very) back, thoroughly robust; 
thoroughly trustworthy. 3. The stern joy which 
warriors feel In foemen worthy of their s. SCOTT. 
Cold s., cutting or thrusting weapons, as dist, 
from bullets, 4. In compleat steele SHAKS, fig. 
She that has that [chastity], is clad in compleat 8. 
Mir. 6. Flowers of s., iron chloride prepared by 
heating s. filings, ete. withsal-ammoniac, Tincture 
of 8., tincture of iron chloride. 

attrib. and Comb.: = made of s., as s. spring; in 
similative, objective, or instrumental combs., as 
ateel-blue, -bound, -clad, -lined, -worker; 8.-con= 
crete, concrete reinforced with steel; -engrav- 
ing, the art of engraving upon a s. plate; a print 
or impression from such a plate; similarly -en« 
graver; s. grain, a granular texture like that of 
8.; -hardened d., case-hardened; -head, the 
rainbow-trout of N. America, Salmo iridens; 
-hearted a., courageous; hard-hearted, obdu- 
rate; S. Helmet [tr. G, stahihelm)|, the designation 
of an organization of German ex-service men 
drawn mainly from the Nationalist Party and 
having a strong conservative bias; also, a mem- 
ber of this; s. trap, a trap with jaws and spring of 
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Steel (stil), v. OE. It. prec.) 1. trans. 
To overlay, point, or edge with steel. tb. 
To back (a mirror) with steel —1630. c. To 
cover (an engraved metal plate) with a film 
of iron by electrolysis to render it more 
durable 1880. 2, To cause to resemble steel. 
a. fig. To make hard, unbending, or strong a8 
Steel, to render insensible to impression, to 
make obdurate, to nerve or strengthen; also 
to fortify against 1581. b. To make like steel 
in appearance (rare) 1807. 

tSteel-bow', steel bow. 1607. [BOW 
sb.*] A bow made of steel; a cross-bow —1071. 

Steelbow? (sti Ibo). Obs. exc. Hist. late 
ME. [f. STEEL sb. (used fig. = rigidly fixed) 
+ bow farmstock (ON. bii).] Sc. Law. a. 
quantity of farming stock, which a ed 
received from his landlord on entering, an 
which he was bound to render up undi- 
minished at the close of his tenancy. b. Tha 
species of tenancy or contract by pho 
farming stock is hired on the condition that 
the tenant renders up on the expiration o 
his tenancy the same quantity and value 
that he received; esp. in phr. in 8. sb. 

Steelify (sti-lifoi), v. 1662. f. D e 
+ -FY.] tl. trans. To add steel to, imbue 
with the properties of steel. 2. To conve 
into steel 1807. Hence Stee:lifica-tion. E 

Steeling (sti-lin), vbl. sb. 1819. [f. S 61 
v. + -ING!.] 1. The giving a steel be] 
point to iron, etc. 2. Conversion into s 
1860. 3. In Engraving, the process of ore 
ing a metal plate with steel to render it RU 
durable 1871. 4. The steel part of a m! 

1869. 

Steel pen. 1636. 1. A pen made of t 
split at the tip like a quill. 2. collog. App! tail- 
to the ‘swallow-tail’ or evening-dress 
coat 1873. 

Steel plate. 1680. A plate of steel ves 
for engraving, for the.armour of wars! 


ete. » 
Steely (stil), a. 1509. lf. STEEL 8b. 
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VI.] 1. Of or belonging to, made or con- 
sisting of, steel 1586. 2. Resembling steel in 
appearance, colour, hardness, or some other 
quality 1596. b. Of corn, esp. barley: Very 
hard and brittle 1580. 3. Of a person, his 
qualities, etc.: a. Hard and cold as steel, 
unimpressionable, inflexible, obdurate 1509. 
b. Strong as steel 1648. 

1. Again the foe discharge the s. show'r PoPE. 2. 
Thes. heavens 1874. 3. a. That she would unarme 
her hart of that s. resistance against the sweet 
plowes of Love SIDNEY. Hence Stee-liness, s. 
quality or condition. 

Steelyard! (stilyaad). Hist. 1474. |f. 
STEEL sb. + YARD 80.1; mistranslation of 
MLG. stülhof, f. std sample, pattern (erron. 
identified with STEEL sb.) + hof courtyard 
(= G. hof).] The place on the north bank of 
the Thames above London Bridge where the 
Merchants of the Hanse had their establish- 
ment. Also, the merchants collectively. b. 
A similar establishment in a provincial town 
1474. c. A tavern within the precincts of the 
Steelyard where ‘Rhenish wine’ was sold 
1692. 

Steelyard? (stzlyaad). 1639. [f. STEEL sb. 
+ YARD sb.] A balance consisting of a lever 
with unequal arms, which moves on a ful- 
erum; the article to be weighed is suspended 
from the shorter arm, and a counterpoise is 
caused to slide upon the longer arm until 
equilibrium is produced, its place on this arm 
(which is notched or graduated) showing the 
weight: = Roman balance. 

tSteem, v. 1590. [Aphetie var, of ESTEEM 
v.] trans. To estimate value —1042. 

Steen (stin), v. [OE. st@nan = MLG. 
sténen, OHG. gisteinen, Goth. stainjan, f. 
stan STONE sb.] t1. trans. To stone (a person); 
to put to death by stoning —1450. 2. To line (a 
well or other excavation) with stone, brick, 
or other material 1723. Hence Stee-ning 
vbl. sb. (concr.) the lining of a well or other 
excavation. 

\\Steenbok (sté-nbok). 1775. [Du., f. steen 
STONE + bok Buck sb. 1] A small S. African 
antelope, Rhaphiceros campestris. 

Steenkirk, steinkirk (sti-nkoik) Hist. 
1094, [- Fr. (cravate à la) Steinkerke, Stein- 
kerque, trom the victory of Steenkerke (Bel- 
gium) gained by the French over the English 
and their allies on 3 Aug. 1692. Of. MAGENTA, 
SoLrERINO.] A kind of neckcloth (worn both 
by men and women), having long lace ends 
hanging down or twisted together, and 
passed through a loop or ring. 

Steep (stip), sb. ME. [f. STEEP v.] 1. 
The process of steeping or soaking; the state 
of being steeped, esp. in phr. (fo lay) in s. 2. 
The liquid in which a thing is placed to 
undergo soaking or maceration; a prepared 
liquor used as a dyeing bath or cleansing 
wash; in Agric. a wash for seeds 1759. 3. = 
RENNET sb. 1688. 

Steep (stip), a., sb.*, and adv. [OE. stéap = 
OF ris, stip :- WGme. *staupa, t. *staup- 
*stiip-; see STOOP v.] A. adj. t1. Elevated, 
lofty —1738. 2. ta, Of eyes: Projecting, 
prominent; staring; glaring with passion 
21555. tb. Of jewels, eyes, stars: Brilliant 
—1577. 3. Of a hill, mountain, cliff: Having 
an almost perpendicular face or slope; pre- 
cipitous. Of a gradient or slope, a staircase, 
etc.: High-pitched. ME. b. transf. of move- 
ment. poet. 1603. fc. Of water: Having a 
headlong course, flowing precipitously —1659. 
d. Coal-mining. Of a seam or measure: 
Having a high inclination 1883. 4. fig. a. Of 
an aim, an undertaking, etc.: Arduous, am- 
bitious 1598. tb. Of a difficulty: Hard to 
surmount. MILT. fe. = HEADLONG a. 4. —1067. 
d. Of inequalities, contrasts: Violent, ex- 
teme 1856. 5. slang. Excessive, extravagant, 

stiff’, ‘tall’, Of a price or amount: Exorbi- 
tant. Of a story, etc.: Exaggerated, in- 
credible. 1856. 

1. To a roome they came, Steepe, and of state 
CHAPMAN. 3. The whole herd of swine ranne vio- 
lently down a steepe place into the Sea Matt. 8:32. 
b. [He] Throws Ris s. flight in many an Aerie 
Wheele MILT. c. And the gilded Car of Day, His 
glowing Axle doth allay In the steep Atlantick 
Stream Mint, 5. This is rather a s. statement, 
even for a party that exists on credit 1895. 

B. sb. The declivity or slope of a mountain, 
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hill, cliff; a steep or precipitous place 1555. 
b. poet. of the sky 1697. 

Why art thou heere Come from the farthest 
steepe of India? Saks. b. Behold the new morn- 
ing glittering down the eastern steeps CARLYLE. 

1C. adv. With a steep slope, abruptly 1548. 
Hence Stee-pish a. somewhat s., rather pre- 
cipitous. Stee-p-ly adv., -ness. 

Steep (stip), v. late ME. [repr. formally 
OE. *stépan, *stiepan = Sw. stópa, Da, støbe, 
Norw. stoypa steep (seeds, barley for malt- 
ing) :- Gme. ‘*staupjan, f. *staup-; see 
Srovr.] 1. trans. To soak in water or other 
liquid; chiefly, to do so for the purpose of 
softening, altering in properties, cleansing, or 
the like. b. To plunge or bathe (one's face, 
eyes, limbs, etc.) in water. Somewhat rare. 
1579. c. transf. Of mist, vapour, smoke, 
light: To ‘bathe’, envelop like a flood 1798. 
2. To soak, saturate, thoroughly moisten 
1590. b. To soak or imbrue (a weapon, etc.) 
in blood, poison, etc. 1594. c. hyperbolically. 
To 'soak' in alcoholic liquor; chiefly pass. 
Also, to deaden, stupefy (one's memory, 
senses), to drown (grief, etc.) in liquor. 1592 
3. a. To ‘bathe’ (the heart, head, limbs, etc.) 
in slumber or rest 1591. b. To soak and 
Stupefy or deaden (grief, the senses) in 
(sleep, etc.) 1597. c. To involve deeply in a 
state or condition; to imbue (with some 
quality); to make profoundly acquainted 
(with a subject of study); to absorb in (a pur- 
suit). Chiefly pass. 1608. 4. intr. To undergo 
the process of soaking in liquor. late ME. 

1. 8. your ham all night in water 1769. c. A 
river-mist is steeping The trees BRIDGES. 2. A 
Napkin, steeped in the harmlesse blood Of sweet 
young Rutland SHAKS. b. With tongue in 
Venome steep'd SHAKS. c. When thirsty griefe 
in Wine we steepe LOVELACE. 3. a. Sleep; 
Which..In quiet rest his molten heart did s. 
SPENSER. b. O Sleepe,..thou no more wilt.. 
steepe my Sences in Forgetfulnesse SHAKS. C. 
The whole of modern thought is steeped in science 
HUXLEY. 4. fig. In a loch at Moy the stars were 
steeping 1914, Hence Stee'per, one who stoepe; 

ec. one who carries out the operation of steeping 
ax, wool, etc,; a vessel used in steeping or 
infusing. 

Stee*p-down, a. Obs. exc. poet. 1530. E 
STEEP a. + DOWN adv.) Precipitous. 

Wash me in steepe-downe gulfes of Liquid fire 


HAKS, 

Steepen (sti-p’n), v. 1847. [f. STEEP a. 
+ -EN*.] 1. infr. To become steep or steeper. 
2. trans. fig. To increase, ‘pile on’, ‘heap up’ 
1909. 

¢Stee-piness. 1012, [f. STEEPY a. + -NESS.] 
Steepness 1771. 

Steeple (stip'l. [OE. stépel, WS. *stiepel, 
stypel :- Gmo. *staupilaz, t. *staup- STEEP d.; 
see -LE.] tl. A tall tower; a building of great 
altitude in proportion to its length and 
breadth -1660. 2. A lofty tower forming part 
of a church, temple, or other public edifice 
(often serving to contain the bells); such a. 
tower together with the spire or other super- 
structure by which it is surmounted ME. 3. 
A spire on the top of the tower or roof of a 
church or similar edifice. Also spire s., 
broach s. 1473. 

attrib, and Comb.: 8.-clocked a., having steeple- 
shaped clocks (CLOCK 8. ): -crown, a crown of a 


hat rising to a point in the middle; also a hat with 
hence s. ; S. jack, a man 


adj. 
who climbs steeples or tall chimneys to repair 


spout-holes terminating in a sort of cone. b. In 
names us pana E 
ramidalis ; 

ane ‘Stee-pled ppl. a. having the form of a s.; 
having a s. or steeples. Stee'plewise adv. after 
the manner of a s.; in a conical or pyramidal form. 
Stee-plechase, sb. 1793. [f. prec. + 
CHAsE.] 1. A horse-race across country or 
on a made course with artificial fences, 
water-jumps, and other obstacles. Formerly, 
a race having a church steeple in view as 
goal, in which all intervening obstacles had 
to be cleared. b. A parlour game simulating 
this 1895. 2. transf. A foot-race across 
country or over a course furnished with 
hurdles, ditches, etc. 1864. Hence Stee-ple- 
chase v. intr. to ride or run in a s.; to prac- 
tise riding in steeplechases. Stee-plechaser, 
one who runs or rides in a 8., a horse trained 


for steeplechasing. 
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Stee-ple-house, 1644. A building with a 
steeple; used by the early Quakers instead of 
‘church’, on the ground that that word ought 
not to be applied to a building. 

Stee-p-to, a. 1748. [f. STEEP a. + To adv.] 
Naut. Of a shore: Descending very steeply 
into the water. 

Stee · p- up, a. arch. 1565. [f. STEEP a. + 
Ur adv. Cf, STEEP-DOWN.] Precipitous; per- 


pendicular. 
GE hauing climb'd the steepe-vp heauenly hill 


HAKS. 

Steepy (sti-pi), a. Obs. exc. arch. 1561. [f. 
STEEP a. + -Y'.] Steep; full of steep places; 
precipitous. 

Now take thy s. flight from Heav'n DRYDEN. fig. 
Ages steepie night SHAKS. 

Steer (sti*a), sb. 1 [OE. stéor = MLG. ster, 
OHG. stior Du., G. stier), ON. stjórr, Goth. 
stiur := Gmc. *sleuraz.] A young ox, esp. 
one which has been castrated. 

In the U.S. and the colonies applied to male 
beef-cattle of any age. 

Steer, sb.* Obs. exc. in Comb, [OE. stéor = 
OFris. stiure, OS. stior, MLG. stüre, MDu. 
stūre, stiere (Du. stuur), ON. stýri rudder, 
stem :- Gmo. *steurd; see next. ] I. The action 
of directing or governing; guidance, control, 
rule, government —1596. 2, A rudder, helm 
—1625. 

Comb.: S.-oar, an oar used at the stern for 
steering a boat. 

Steer (sti, v. [OE. stieran = OFris. 
sliüra, MLG. stûren, MDu. stüren, stieren, 
OHG. stiuren (G. steuern), ON. styra, Goth. 
stiurjan settle - Gmc, *steurjan, f. *steurd; 
see prec.] 1. trans. To guide the course of (a 
vessel) by means of a rudder, or of an oar or 
paddle used like a rudder. b. transf. of ani- 
mals. late ME. c. To guide (a vessel) to a 
specified point or in a specified direction 
1470, 2. absol. and intr. To guide a vessel by 
means of a rudder or the like OE. b. intr. in 
passive sense. Of a ship: To admit of being 
steered; to answer the helm (well or ill) 1627. 
c. Of a ship: To be guided by the helm in a 
certain direction 1667. 3. trans. In extended 
sense, to guide something that is in motion 
OE. b. To guide, lead, ‘pilot’ (a person) 
through a crowd, along an intricate path, 
ete. Also absol. Also (U.S. slang) to man- 
ceuvre or decoy (a person) to a place, or into 
doing something. 1859. 4, intr. To shape 
one's course (on land, in the air), Also trans. 
with cogn. obj. 1500. b. Of an inanimate 
thing: To travel in a set course 1692. +5. To 
conduct (one’s life) —1699. tb. Of reasons, 
indications, influences: To guide —1083. c. 
inir. To direct one's course of action (by 
guiding indications). Often, to find a safe 
course belween two evils or two extremes. 
1658. +6. To govern, rule —1078. tb. To 
manage, administer (government); to con- 
duct (business, negotiations, etc.) —1047, 

1. Whanne a fool stereth a barge, Hym self and 
al the folke is shent 1400. To s. 4 (one's) course; 
You must s. a middle course HAZLITT. c. When 
Cook. .Steer’d Britain's oak into a world un- 
known COWPER. 2. Two skilful helmsmen on the 
poop to s, 1762. They steered by the guidance of 
the stars GIBBON. fig. Yet L. still bear vp and s. 
Right onward MTI. Phr. To s. clear of, to avoid 
completely. c. As when a Ship. Where the Wind 
Veres oft, as oft so steers, and shifts her Saile 
Mut. 3. Tapp was the jockey. .and ‘steered him 
to victory’ 1890. He feeds the pigs and steers the 
plough 1914. 4. He was bravely steering his way 
across the continent W. IRVING., b. Thou busy 
sunny  river..Through woodlands steering 
Coban. 5. c. Rational animals should use their 
reason, and s. by it 1722. 6. b. The great persons 
who steered the public affairs CLARENDON. 
Hence Steerable a. that may be steered or 
guided, dirigible. 

Steerage (sti-réds), 1450. lf. prec. + 
-AGE.] 1, The action, practice, or method of 
steering a boat or ship; the guidance of a 
balloon or airship, rarely of a carriage. b. Of 
a ship: The action, method, or ability of 
answering to the helm 1653. 2. a. The direc- 
tion or government of affairs, the State, 
one’s life 1592. b. A course held or steered, 
esp.a course of conduct 1625. 3. Thesteering 
apparatus of a boat, etc. 1697. 4. That divi- 
sion of the after part of a ship which is im- 
mediately in front of the chief cabin; the 
second cabin. Also called ts. room. (orig. the 
place from which the ship was steered.) 1612. 
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5. That part of a passenger ship allotted to 
the passengers who travel at the cheapest 
rate. Also quasi-advb. in to go, travel s. 1804. 

1. These Pilots by their ill s. did split their Ves- 
sels 1654. b. She. made bad S. 1745. 2. a. But he 
that hath the stirrage of my course, Direct my 
sute SHAKS. 5. He travelled s. with a ship of 
emigrants 190 
attrib. and Comb.: s. passenger, one who occu- 
pies a berth in the s. of a passenger-vessel; -way, 
ey or motion sufficient for the helm to have 
effect. 

Steerer (sti»ro1. late ME. If. STEER v. 
Anl.] fl. A rudder —1033. 2. A steersman 
1585. 3. U.S. slang. A swindler whose busi- 
ness it is to lead his victims to the rendezvous 
1883. 4. A thing which directs its course: 
a, of a ship with adj. referring to its power of 
answering to the helm or rudder 1887. b. Of a 
cycle, with prefix indicating the position of 
its steering-wheel 1883. 

4. a. The ship is a bad s. 1887. b. A front- 
Steerer 1883. 

Steering (sti*-rin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. STEER 
v. + -ING'.] The action of STEER v. 

Comb.: s.-lock, the turning movement of the 
wheels of a motor-vehicle; -wheel, (a) Naut. a 
vertical wheel by which motion is communicated 
to the rudder through the medium of a tiller-rope 
or other device; (b) a hand-wheel for guiding a 
motor-vehicle; (c) the wheel of a cycle by which 
steerage is effected, 

Stee-ring, ppl. a. 1903. [f. STEER v. + 
-ING*.] S. committee (U. S.), a committee of 
management. 

tStee-rless, a. [OE. stéorléas; see STEER 
b. and -LESS.] 1. Not amenable to guidance 
or control -ME. 2. Without a rudder —10639. 

Stee-rling. 1048. [f. STEER sb.“ + -LrNG!.] 
A young steer. 

Steersman (sti»azmin). [OE. stéoresman, 
f. stéores gen. of stéor STEER sb.* + MAN sb.) 
One who steers a boat or ship. b. transf. 
One who drives and guides a machine 1828, 
So Stee-rman (now rare. +Stee-rsmate 
(rare). 

Steeve (stiv), sb.' 1794. [f. STEEVE v.] 
Naut. The upward inclination of a bowsprit, 
cathead, etc.; the amount of this. 

Steeve (stiv), sb.! U.S. 1840. [perh. f. 
STEEVE v.!] Naut. A long derrick or spar, 
with a block at one end, used in stowing 
cargo. 

Steeve (stiv), v.! 1644. [Of unkn. origin.) 
Naut. intr. Ot a bowsprit, ete.: To incline up- 
wards at an angle instead of lying horizon- 
tally. Also trans. to set (a bowsprit) at a 
certain upward inclination. 

Steeve (stiv), v.“ 1482. [- Fr. estiver or its 
source Sp. estivar i= L. stipare crowd or press 
together. Cf. STIVE v.!, EsTIVAGE.] Chiefly 
Naut. trans, To compress and stow (wool, 
cotton, or other cargo) in a ship’s hold, ete. ; 
also, to pack tightly. 

Steganography (stegano'gráfi. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1569. [~ mod. L. steganographia (Tri- 
themius 1500), f. Gr. oreyavós covered; see 
-GRAPHY.] The art of secret writing; crypto- 
graphy. Also, cryptographic script, cipher. 
Hence Stegano‘grapher, Stegano-gra- 
phist, a cryptographer. Steganogra-phical 
a. 


Steganopod (ste-günopod), sb. and d. 1842. 
i~ mod. L. Steganopodes, pl. (Illiger 1811), f. 
Gr. oreyavómows, on- web-footed, f. creyavós 
covered + vous, noô- foot.] Ornith. A. sb. A 
bird belonging to the group Steganopodes, 
which comprises the pelicans, cormorants, 
frigate-birds, gannets, tropic-birds, and 
snake birds. B. adj. Of a bird: Belonging to 
the group Steganopodes. Hence Stegano-po- 
dan, Stegano-podous adjs. belonging to the 
group Steganopodes. 

Stego- (stego), used as comb. form of Gr. 
root cey- of oréyew to cover, oréym covering, 
oréyos roof, in certain modern scientific terms. 

Stegocephalian (-sifz'-liin) [Gr. xeóaXj head], a. 
= STEGOCEPHALOUS; $b., a member of the order 
‘Stegocephala of fossil Batrachians, characterized 
by having the skull protected by bony plates. 
Stegoce-phalous a., pertaining to or having the 
characteristics of the order Stegocephala. Ste-go- 
saur, ||Stegosau-rus [Gr. c«9pos lizard], a genus 
of dinosaurs, characterized by the completeness 
of their armour; hence ||Stegosau-ria pl., the 
order of which this genus is typical; Stego- 
sau-rian a. and sb. 
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Stein (ftein). Chiefly U.S. 1901. [G., lit. 
*stone'.] An earthenware mug, esp. for beer. 

Steinbock (stoimbok). Also -boc. 1683. 
L G. steinbock, f. stein STONE sb. + bock 
Buck sb.' Cf. STEENBOK.} A wild goat of the 
genus Ibex; the Alpine Ibex (Capra ibez). 

Steinkirk: see STEENKIRK. 

Stela (stilá). Pl. stelæ (stili), rarely 
stelas. 1776. [L. — Gr. orn.] = next 1. 

Stele (stil, |stili). 1820. [As a disyllable, 
repr. Gr. or/à» standing block or slab, f. root 
*slá- to stand. As a monosyllable, anglicized 
form of the Gr. word.] Antig. 1, An upright 
slab bearing sculptured designs or inscrip- 
tions. Occas. loosely, any prepared surface 
on the face of a building, a rock, etc., 
covered with an inscription. 2. Bot. The 
axial cylinder in the stems and roots of 
vascular plants, developed from the plerome 
1895. 

Stell (stel), v. (OE. stellan, stiellan, styllan 
= OS, stellian, (O)HG. stellen :- WGmc. 
*slalljan, f. Gme. *stallas STALL sb. 1] ti. 
trans. To set (an example); to establish (a 
law) -ME. 2. Sc. To fix, post, place 1470. 
3. To portray, delineate. Obs. exc. arch. 1598. 
3. Mine eye hath play'd the painter and hath 
3 Thy beauties forme In table of my heart. 


Stella (ste-1à). Pl. stellae (-H). 1828. [L., 
'star'.] a. Zool. A star-shaped projection on 
the surface of a coralline; also, a star-shaped 
sponge-spicule. b. Crystall. A stellate crystal 
1844. 

Stellar (stel), a. 1656. - late L. stellaris, 
t. L. stella star; see Anl.] 1. Pertaining to the 
stars or a star; of the nature of a star, 2. 
Star-shaped, stellate: chiefly of crystals 1670. 

1. These soft fires. shed down Thir s. vertue on 
all kinds that grow On Earth MIL. 2. A clump of 
planting of a s. form 1844, So fStellary a. 

Stellate (ste-lét), a. and sb. 1500. [- L. 
stellatus, f. stella star; see -ATE*.] 1. Of the 
sky: Studded with stars. poet. 2. Star- 
shaped; arranged or grouped in the form of a 
conventional star or stars; (chiefly in scienti- 
fic use) radiating from a centre like the rays 
of a star 1001. B. sb. A stellate sponge- 
spicule 1880, 

2. The uniform s. form of snow 1755. S. cells 
1899. So Ste-llated a. Ste · lately adv. 

fStelled, a. rare. 1605. [f. L. stella + 
-ED'.] Stellar, starred, 1650. 

The Sea. Would have buoy'd vp, And quench'd 

he S. fires SHAKS. 
Stellenbosch (stelonbof) v. Mil. slang. 
1900. [f. Stellenbosch, a military base in Cape 
Colony.] pass. ‘To be relegated, as the result 
of incompetence, to a position in which little 
harm can be done’ (Pettman). 

Stellerid (ste-lérid). 1835. [— Fr. stelléride 
(Lamarck), app. irreg. f. L. stella star; see 
-ID*.] Zool. A star-fish. Also Stelle-ridan 
[see -IDAN], tStelleri-dean, -ian. 

Stelliferous (steli-féres), a. 1583. [f. L. 
stellifer, t. stella star; see -FEROUS.] Bearing 
stars. b. Biol. Having star-shaped markings. 

Stelliform (steliform), a. 1796. [f. L. 
stella star; see -FORM.] Shaped like a star; 
existing in the form of star-shaped crystals, 

Stellify (ste-lifoi), v. late ME. [- OFr. 
stellifier — med.L. stellificare, f. L. stella star; 
see -FY.] I. trans. To transform (a person or 
thing) into a star or constellation; to place 
among the stars. tb. fig. To extol—1721. 12. 
To set with stars, or with something com- 
pared to stars 1658. So Stellifica-tion, the 
action of stellifying. 

Stellio (stelio) late ME. IL. form of 
next.] — next. Now only Zool. as generic 
name. 

Stellion (stelión) late ME. [- L. stellio 
-0n-; according to Pliny f. stella star; see 
-ION.] In early use, a kind of lizard with star- 
like spots, mentioned by ancient writers. 
In mod. use, a lizard of the genus Stellio or 
family Stellionidæ, native in Southern 
Europe and Asia. 

Stellionate (ste-iónet). 1622. [- L. stel- 
lionatus, f. stellio, -ón- (see prec.) in sense 
"fraudulent person’; see ATR. Sc. Civil 
Ee AES 9 

ie crime of s.. includes every fraud which is 
not distinguished by a special hame; but is chiefly 
applied to conveyances of the same numerical 


STEM 
right, ted by the propriei 
Mibenem ft (Pe proprietor to diferent 

Stellular (stelizlii), a. 1796. [f. late L 
stellula, dim. of stella star; see -ULAR, Qf 
granular, valvular.) Having the form of a 
small star or small stars. 

Stem (stem), sb.' [OE. siemn, stefn (see 
next) :- Gmo. *stamniz, of which a parallel 
and synon. formation *slamnaz is repr. by 
(M)LG., (M)Du., OHG. stam (G. stamm), also 
by OS., ON. stamn, recorded only in the naut, 
sense; f. *sta- STAND + suffix un.] I. The 
main body of the portion above ground of a 
tree, shrub, or other plant; a trunk, stock, 
stalk. (Ordinarily implying more slenderness 
than stock or trunk.) b. Bot. The ascending 
axis (whether above or below ground) of a 
plant, in contradistinction to the descending 
axis or root 1807. 2. The stalk supporting a 
leaf, flower, or fruit; a peduncle, pedicel, or 
petiole. Also transf. in Anat. and Path. 1590, 
3. The stock of a family; the main line of 
descent from which the ‘branches’ of a 
family are offshoots; the descendants of a 
particular ancestor. Also abstr., ancestry, 
pedigree, 1540. b. An ethnic stock, a race 
1540, fe. fig. A branch or offshoot of a family 
—1034. 4. Applied to various objects re- 
sembling the stem of a plant or of a flower, 
ete. a. Calligraphy and Printing. The upright 
stroke of a letter 1676. b. Mus. The vertical 
line forming part of a minim, crotchet, 
quaver, etc. 1806. c. The long cylindrical 
body of an instrument, etc., as dist. from 
the ‘head’, or from branches or projections; 
the tube of a thermometer or similar instru- 
ment; the tube of a tobacco-pipe 1815. d. 
The upright cylindrical support of à cup, a 
wineglass, or other vessel 1835. e, Walch- 
making. The pendant-shank of a watch 1866, 
f. The Suarr of a hair, of a feather 1845. 5, 
Philol, That part of an inflected word that re- 
mains unchanged (except for ouphonic varia- 
tions) in the process of inflexion; the theme 
of a word, to which the flexional suffixes are 
attached 1851. 

1. The sea eryngo..has a 8. about a foot high 
1850. 2. Two louely berries molded on one 8. 
SHAKS. 3. There shall come forth a rod out of the 
stemme of Iesse 75a. 11:1. Where ye may all that 
are of noble stemm Approach Miur. b. The 
Danishe governement beganne. .to bee. .hatefull, 
asa thinge moste. . pestilent to the Englishe name 
and stemme 1540. c. This is a S. Of that Vic- 
SHAKS. p 
bed Geol., a stratum containing stems 
of trees; -composition Philol., composition of 
word-stems, as dist. from syntactical combination 
of words; s. stitch Needlework, a stitch usu, em- 
ployed for stems and single lines in embroidery 
and lace-making; -winder U.S. (a) a keyless 
watch; (b) a geared logging locomotive; (c) slang, & 
person or thing that is first-rate; -winding, v. 
U.S. (of a watch) that is wound up by means of A 
s. Stemless a, having no s. Ste-mlet, a n 
8. Ste · mmy a. having long bare stems; contain 
ing stems. 

Stem (stem), sb.* [OK. stemn, stefn, me 
use of prec.; corresp., with variation, d 
OFris. stevene, LG., Du. steven (whence € 
steven), and OS. stamn, ON. stamn, stan. 
The ON. form was repr. in Eng. by stam 
(x1v-xv) and the LG. in Se. by steven (K 
xvm); during these periods the native 1 
was rare.) Naut. tl. The timber at eit 01 
extremity of a vessel, to which the bonn 
the side-planks were fastened; the '8 us 
(in the mod. sense) or the stern-post. Hg ] 
the prow or the stern. —1497. 2. The SE 
upright timber or piece of metal at the 2 5955 
a vessel, into which the planks of the AA 
are scarfed 1538. 3. The BROW, bows, or 
whole forepart of a vessel 1555. 

2. Phr. Froh 8. to stern, along the whole length o 
a ship. S. on, so as to strike with the RA To 
(of ships) with their stems facing each o! 2) 
give (a ship) the s., to ram. ae 

Stem (stem), r. 1450. [- ON. emm". 
(OHG. stemmen :- Gmc. *stamjan, f. 17577 
check (cf. STAMMER).] 1. frans. Ti 2. 
check; to dam up (a stream, or the p 
To set (one's limbs, hand) firmly 18 plast- 
Mining. To plug or tamp (a hole ub ) à 
ing) 1791. Hence Stemmer (Mining? 
metal bar used for stemming. 

Stem (stem), v.: late ME. If. 
1. trans. Of a vessel, a navigator: T 


m sb. 
Surge the 


STEM 


atem against, make headway against (a tide, 
current, gale, etc.). Hence of a swimmer, à 
bird, etc.: To make headway against (water 
or wind), to breast (the waves, the air). 1593. 
b. transf. and fig. To go counter to, make 
headway against (something compared to a. 
stream) 1075. c. To direct the head of (a 
vessel) on a place; to keep (a vessel) on 
a fixed course 1594. d. infr. Of a vessel or a 
navigator: To head in a certain direction, 
keep a certain course. late ME. 12. trans. 
To dash against with the stem of a vessel; 
to ram —1810. 13. To furnish (a ship) with a 
stem —1590. 

Stem, v. 1577. [f. STEM sb. ] tl. intr. To 
rise erect like a stem —1786. b. fig. (U.S.) To 
have or trace one's origin in; to spring from 
or out. 2. trans. To remove the stalk and 
midrib from tobacco-leaf; to remove the 
stalk from (a fruit, ete.). 

|\Stemma (ste: ma). Pl. stemmata (ste-m- 
Ata). 1820. [L. — Gr. orguya garland, f. 
eréjew to crown.] 1. a. Rom. Antiq. The re- 
corded genealogy of a family. b. A genea- 
logical tree; transf. the tree of descent of a 
text. 1870. 2. Zool. A simple eye, or a single 
facet of the compound eye, in invertebrates 
1820. 

Stemson (ste-mson). 1769. [f. STEM sb.*, 
after keelson KELSON. Cf. STERNSON.] Naut. 
Ina wooden vessel, the timber fitted into the 
angle formed by the junction of stem and 
kelson. 

Stench (stenj), sb. (OB. sfené, corresp. to 
OS., OHG. stank (Du. stank, G. (ge)stank); f. 
*slankw- stegkwa- STINK v.] fl. An odour, a 
smell; also, the sense of smell. OE. only. 2. 
A foul, disgusting, or noisome smell, an 
offensive odour, a stink OE. 3. Without 
article. Evil-smelling quality or property, 
offensive odour, stink ME. 4. Something 
that smelis offensively 1595. 

2. In Kóhln..I counted two and seventy sten- 
ches, All well defined, and several stinks! COLE- 
RIDGE, 3. A narrow winding street, full of offence 
and s. DICKENS. 4. Thou odoriferous s., sound 
rottennesse SHA) 

attrib. and Comb.: s.-pipe, an extension of a soil- 
pipe to a point above the roof of a house, to allow 
foul gases to escape; -trap, a device in a drain, 
etc, to prevent the upward passage of noxious gas, 
Hence Ste:nchy a. emitting a s., foul-smelling. 

fStench (stenf) v. (OE. (Northumb.) 
stenéan i= *slankwjan, f. *stapkw-; see prec.) 
1. intr. To have an ill smell, to stink —1570. 
2. trans. To cause to emit a stench, to make 
to stink, render offensive —1838. 

Stencil (ste-nsil), sb. 1707. [f. next.] 1. A 
thin sheet of metal, cardboard, eto., in 
which one or more holes have been cut, of 
such shape that when a brush charged with 
pigment is passed over the back of the sheet, 
a desired pattern, letter; or figure is pro- 
duced upon the surface upon which the 
sheet is laid. 2. A pattern or design pro- 
duced by stencilling 1899, 3. The colouring 
matter used in stencilling. Also (Ceramics), 
à composition used in transfer-printing and 
enamelling, to protect from the oil those 
Portions of the pattern that are to be left 
uncoloured. 1853. 

Comb.: s.-brush, the brush used in stencilling; 
-plate = sense 1. 

Stencil (ste-nsil), v. [In sense 1, late ME. 
stansel, stencel — OFr. estanceler, estenceler, 
f. estencele (mod. étincelle) :— *stincilla, f. L. 
scintilla spark. In sense 2 from the sb.] 
Tl. trans. To ornament with bright colours 
or pieces of precious metal. late ME. only. 
2. a, To produce (an inscription, design, 
eto.) by using a stencil 1861. b. To mark 
or paint (a surface) with an inscription or 
design by means of a stencil 1833. Hence 
Ste-nciller, 

Steneosaurus (stent,ds6-rs). 1836. [mod. 
L., badly formed (after Teleosaurus) on Gr. 
orevés narrow + caópos lizard.] A fossil genus 
9f saurians characterized by a narrow beak. 

Steno- (steno), comb. form of Gr. eres 
narrow, as in Stenocephalic (-sifee-lik) a., (of 
a skull) characterized by abnormal or exces- 
sive narrowness. Stenoderm (ste-nod5im), 
a bat of the genus Stenoderma or of the family 
Stenodermata, the members of which are 
characterized by having a contracted wing- 
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membrane. Stenode-rmine a., resembling a 
stenoderm; sb. a stenoderm. Stenophyllous 
(fi. les) a., having narrow leaves. Steno- 
pæic (-pi-ik) a. [Gr. óm opening], of an eye- 
piece, having only a narrow translucent 
aperture. 

Stenog (steno). U.S. collog. 
SrENoGRAPHER. Hence Ste · nog v. 

Stenograph (ste-ndgraf), v. 1821. [Back- 
formation from next.] trans. To write in 
Shorthand, to represent by stenography; 
also absol. 

Stenographer (stínogrüfo1). 
next + -ER'.] A shorthand writer. 

Stenography (sting-grafi). 1602, [f. Gr. 
oreós narrow + -GRAPHY.] The art of writing 
in shorthand. Hence Stenogra:phic, -al 
adjs. of, pertaining to, or expressed in s.; -ly 
adv. by means of shorthand. 

Stenosis (stind“sis). Pl. stenoses (iz). 
1866. [mod. L. — Gr. oréwos narrowing, f. 
orevoóv to narrow, f. orevós narrow.) Path. 
"The contraction or stricture of a passage, 
duct, or canal. Hence Steno: tic a. pertain- 
ing to, characterized by or resulting from s. 

Stenting (stentin), sb. Also stenton. 
1812. [Of unkn. origin.] Mining. A passage 
between two winning headways. 

Stentor (stemmte). 1600. [Gr. Zrévrop 
(Iliad. v. 785).] 1. The name of a Greek war- 
rior in the Trojan war, *whose voice was as 
powerful as fifty voices of other men’; ap- 
plied allusively to a man of powerful voice. 
2. [mod.L.] A genus of Protozoa; an indi- 
vidual of this genus, a trumpet-shaped proto- 
zoan 1863. Hence Stento-rious a. = next. 

Stentorian (stentó?riün), a. 1605. f. prec. 
+ -IAN.] 1. Of the voice: Loud, like that of 
Stentor; very loud and far-reaching; hence, 
of uttered sounds. 2. That utters such 
sounds 1690. 

1. ‘Hold’ exclaimed the general, in s. tones 1872. 
2. S. lungs 1875. S. trumpet = STENTOROPHONIC 


trumpet. 
Stentorophonic (ste:ntdrofe-nik), v. 1678. 


- mod.L. Stentorophonicus (f. Gr. Zrevropó- 
gavos having the voice of a Stentor, f. Zrevrop-, 
STENTOR + ġawý voice).] 1. S. horn, trumpet, 
tube: a speaking trumpet —1831. 2. Loud as 
a speaking trumpet; in later use (echoed 
from Hudibras) = prec. 1. 1678. 

Stentorphone (stentóifó*n). 1921. f. 
STENTOR + -PHONE.] A specially powerful 
loud speaker. 

Step (step), sb. [OE. stepe, sepe :- me,. 
*slapiz, f. Stan-; see next.) I. Action of 
stepping. 1. An act of bodily motion con- 
sisting in raising the foot from the ground 
and bringing it down again in a fresh posi- 
tion; usu., an act of this kind as constituting 
by repetition the progressive motion of a 
human being or animal in walking, running, 
or climbing. b. conteztually. A footstep or 
footfall considered in regard to its audibility 
1005. c. Manner of stepping or treading; 
one's stride OE. d. One of the various paces 
taught in drill; as slow or quick s. 1798. e. 
Dancing. Any one of the various paces 
taught by the master; esp. the gliding move- 
ment formerly used in the quadrille, etc. 
Also, a person's individual manner of pacing 
in the dance. 1678. 2. pl. Progress by stepping 
or treading; a person’s movements, his 
goings and comings, the course which he fol- 
lows OE. 3. fig. An action or movement 
which leads towards a result; one of a series 
of proceedings or measures 1549. 4. In 
phrases which refer to the action of walking 
evenly with another 1613. 5. The space 
traversed by the movement of one foot be- 
yond the other in walking or running; a 
pace. Hence as a measure of length or dis- 
tance. OE. b. With limitation or negative: 
‘A very short distance OE. 6. A degree in an 
ascending scale; a remove in an upward pro- 
cess; a grade in rank or promotion OE. b. 
Mus. By s.: by progression through a single 
degree of the scale (i.e. a tone or semitone) 


1889. 7. A footprint ME. 

1. If you will walk a few steps this way SCOTT. 
False $.: see FALSE d. 6. Hop, $., and jump: see 
Hor sb. 3. b. Thou sowre and firme-set Earth 
Heare not my steps SHAKS. 2. Honour attend thy 
steps 1598. Phr. To bend or direct one’s steps (to a. 
place, etc.); to retrace one's steps (see RETRACE v.); 


1906. = 


1809. f. 
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to quide, dog a person's steps. 3. The next:s. was to 
assert the royal supremacy 1860. 4. Phr. In, out 
of, 8. (with); 8. for g. (with); to keep 8. (with; also to 
music, etc.). $. The military s. of 30 inches, of 
which there are 2112 to a mile 1862, b. There is 
but one s., said Napoleon, from the sublime to the 
ridiculous 1831. 6. To get the or one’s s. (Mil.), to 
be promoted to the next higher grade. 

S. by s. a. Moving one foot after the other con- 
tinuously; fig. by gradual and regular progress, b. 
Keeping pace with another. c. attrib. or quasi-adj. 
= that moves or advances s. by s. To make or 
take a s. a. To perform the act of moving the 
foot as in walking or climbing. +b. To make a 
short journey fo. c. fig. To take a s. or steps: to 
perform a move or moves in a course of action; 
to take action towards attaining an end. To take 
the necessary steps: often, to take the action pre- 
scribed by law as necessary to attain some im- 
plied object. 

II. Something on which to place the foot in 
ascending or descending. 1. A flat-topped 
structure, normally made of wood or stone 
and some six or seven inches high, used, 
singly or as one of a series, to facilitate a per- 
son's movement from one level to another 
OF. b. The height or depth of this 1602. C. A 
foothold cut in a slope of earth or ice 1860. 
d. A flat projecting foot-piece, fixed or 
made to let down when wanted, for entering 
or alighting from a vehicle 1837. e. Fortif. — 
BANQUETTE 1. 1672. 2. A rung or stave of a 
ladder; each of the flat cross-pieces of a 
step-ladder OE. b. pl. A step-ladder; also 
a pair or set of steps. collog. 1693. 

1, Adèle and I sat down on the top s. of the stairs 
to listen C. BRoNTÉ. c. He cut steps down one 
side of a sérac 1871. 

III. Transferred uses of sense II. 1. I. Geol. 
A fault or dislocation of strata 1789. 2. An 
offset or part resembling a step in outline, 
singly or in a series; e.g. in the bit of a key 
1074. 3. Naul. The block in which is fixed 
the heel of a mast or capstan OE. 4, Mech. 
a. The lower bearing or block on which a 
vertical pivot, shaft, or the like rotates 1814, 
b. The lower brass of a journal-box or pil- 
low-block in which a horizontal shaft re- 
volves 187! 

Comb.: 
wooden s. 
ing at the junction of the collar and lapel; 
TRAP-CUT; also as adj.; -dance, a dance intended 
for the display of special steps by an individual 
performer; ~fault Geol., one of a series of parallel 
faults with successive falls like steps; -wheel, 
a wheel with an edge formed in twelve steps 
arranged spirally, used in striking-clocks; -wise 
adv. like a series of steps. 

Step (step), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. stepped 
(stept). [OK. steppan, steppan = OFris. 
stapa, steppa, OS.  *steppian, (M)LG., 
(M)Du. steppen, OHG. stapfón, stepfen (G. 
stapfen); WGme. str. vb., f. tap. Weak 
forms are found from the end of Xin, and 
became universal by xvi.) I. intr. To lift the 
foot and set it down again on the ground in a 
new position; to lift and set down the feet 
alternately in walking; to pace, tread. With 
ady.: To use a (specified) gait or motion of 
the feet (often of a horse). b. To move with 
measured paces in a dance. Also quasi- 
trans., to go through the steps of, perform (a 
dance) 1698. 2. To move to a new position 
by extending the foot to a higher or lower 
level or across an intervening object or space; 
with adv. or prep., as across, in, into, off, out 
of, on or upon, over, up OE. 3. To go or proceed 
on foot. Now chiefly to go a ‘step’ or short 
distance for a particular purpose: often in 
polite formulas of request or direction to 
another person. OE. tb. fig. To advance, 
proceed (in an action, argument, etc.) 1644. 
14. In pa. pple.: a. (Well, far, etc.) stepped in 
age, in or into years: advanced in years, 
elderly —1629. tb. Far stepped: far advanced 
in (an action, etc.) —1005. 5. collog. To go 
away, make off. late ME. 6. Of a horse: To 
go at a good pace. Also joc. of persons. 
1856. 7. Naut. and Mech. Of a mast or other 
upright: To be fixed in its step. Of other 
parts: To be fixed or jointed in or into (a 
groove, etc.); to rest securely on or against (a 
support). 1791. 

1. Phr. As good (etc.) a man as ever stepped (in 
shoe-leather). b. He stepped a minuet gravely and 
gracefully 1893. 2. To s. short, to make an in- 
sufficiently long stride, so that the foot fails to 
reach the intended position. 3. To s. lively (orig. 


oard, the tread or flat part of a 
collar, a collar with a shapes 1 
cut = 


STEP- 
L. S. sl i) to barry o . 4. b. Iam in blood Stept 
in so Hone) SHAKs. ell, I must be stepping... 


It's getting late 1902. 

IL. trans. (causal, or by omission of prep.) 
1. To move (the foot) forward or through a 
Specified step. Phr. To s. fool in (a place). 
Now only U.S. 1540. 2. To measure (a dis- 
tance) by stepping overit, Also with off, out. 
1832. 3. Naut. and Mech. To fix (a mast or 
other upright) in or into its step; to fit (a 
piece) into (a groove, eto.); to fix securely on 
or against (a support) 1711. 4. Mech. To cut 
steps in (a key); to arrange (the teeth of a 
toothed wheel or rack) stepwise 1856. 

With preps. (intr.) S. between —. To come be- 
tween (two persons, a person and thing, etc.) by 
Way of severance, interruption, or int tion. 
S. into — a. See sense I. 3 and Into prep. b. To 
walk into (a vehicle, etc.) by taking one or more 
steps up or down. c. To obtain possession of 
(an estate, a place, or office) at a single step; 
to succeed at once to (the place of another 
person or thing). +d. To enter suddenly and in- 
cautiously into (a course of action, etc.). S. over 
7. To walk or stride across (an intervening space, 
cavity, or obstacle); fig. to OVERSTEP, ti 88; 
to ‘skip’, miss, or neglect in passing; also Mil. to 
be promoted to a position above (another who is 
considered to have a prior claim). 

With advs, S. aside. intr. a. To go a little dis- 
tance away from one's place or from the path one 
is following; to withdraw or retire for a short dis- 
tance; to take one or more 9285 to one's right or 
left, tb. To abscond. S. back. a. To go back a 
little distance. b. To go one or more paces back- 
wards without turning the body round. S. down. 
a. To go from a higher level to a lower, esp. by 
treading on a step or stairway. Also, to go a short 
distance to a place which is or is regarded as 
lower. b. trans. in Electr. To lower the voltage of 
(a current) by means of a transformer. Hence s.- 
down, used attrib. or as adj. designating a trans- 
former that does this. S. forth. intr. To advance 
a short distance from one’s place or position; to 
come out to the front or into the midst; to ad- 
vance with some immediate purpose in view. S. 
forward = s. forth. S. in. a. To come or go in- 
doors; to enter a house or apartment casually or 
for a short time. Also, to enter a boat, vehicle, 
etc. b. To come forward and join in what is- 
going on; to enter the fray; to intervene in an 
affair, a dispute, ete. c. In Wrestling, to bring 
one's leg round an opponent's. In Cricket, of a 
batsman: To advance a step to meet a ball. 
Hence step-in, applied to garments made with- 
out fastenings, so that one must step into them. 
S. off. Mil. To begin to march at a prescribed 
pace. S. out. a. To go or come out from a place, 
usu. for a short distance or for a short time; esp. 
to leave the house, go out of doors. Also, to leave 
a boat or vehicle. Also, to move one or more 
ps away from one’s 8 b. Mil. To 
bet the pace in marching. c. To walk with 
a vigorous step or stride. S. . To go up from 
a lower position to a higher; to mount, ascend 
(also fig.); spec. to go up by treading on a step or 
stairway, Also, in later use, to go a short dis- 
tance, or pay a short visit, to a place which is re- 
garded as higher. b. To mount a pulpit, rostrum, 
or the like. c. To come forward for some pur- 
pose; to leave one's place and come close to (a 
person). d. U.S, To raise the status, rate, quality, 
etc. (as by ‘steps’) 1920. e. Electr. To increase the 
voltage of (a current) by means of a transformer. 
Hence S.-up, used attrib. or as adj. designating a 
transformer that does this, 

Step-; OE. stēop-, corresp. to OF ris. stidp-, 
OS. stiof-, (M)Du. stief-, MLG. stef, OHG. 
stiof- (G. stief-), ON. stjúp-; the prim. sense is 
indicated by its relation to OE. dstieped 
bereaved, OHG. stiufen bereave, and the 
meaning ‘orphan’ of OE. stéopbearn, -éild; a 
Gme. combining element, prefixed to terms 
of relationship to designate the degrees of 
affinity resulting from the remarriage of a 
parent. 

Stepbrother (ste-pbrp:6o1). 1440. [STEP-.] 
A son of one’s stepfather or stepmother. 

Stepchild (ste-p,tfoild). IO. stéopéild; 
See STEP-] fl. An orphan. OE. and ME. 
only. 2. A stepson or stepdaughter ME. 

Stepdame (ste-pdé'm). Now arch. late 
ME. [f. STEP- + DAME sb. 8.] A stepmother. 

Stepdaughter (ste dete. [OE. stéop- 
dohtor; see STEP-.] A daughter, by a former 
marriage, of one’s husband or wife. 

Stepfather (ste ptfã: Oe. [OE. stéopfeder; 
see STEP-.] The husband of one’s mother by a. 
subsequent marriage. 

Stephanion (stité-nión). PI. ia, -ions. 
1878. [mod. L. use of Gr. creééwov, dim. of 
aréġavos crown.] Craniometry. The point 
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where the coronal suture crosses the tempo- 
ralridge. 

Stephanite (stefünoit) 1849. [- G. 
stephanit (Haidinger, 1845), named after the 
Archduke Stephan of Austria; see -ITE! 2 b.] 
Min. Sulphantimonide of silver, black in 
colour and very brittle. 

Stephanotis (stefáno*tis). 1870. [mod.L. 
= Gr. oredavwris fem. adj., fit for a crown or 
wreath, f. ozééavos crown.] 1. a. Bot. A 
genus of tropical asclepiadaceous twining 
shrubs having fragrant white flowers. b. A 
plant of this genus; a flower of such a plant. 
2. A perfume said to be prepared from the 
flowers of Stephanotis floribunda 1907. 

Ste-p-la:dder, 1751. [STEP sb.] A ladder 
which has flat steps instead of rungs. 

Stepmother (ste-pmn:5oa), sb. 0 E. stéop- 
modor; see STEP-.] The wife of one’s father by 
a subsequent marriage. b. transf. Said of a 
bird that hatches another bird’s eggs 1567. 
Hence Ste-pmother v. trans. (a) to provide 
with a s.; (b) to behave as a s. to, esp. with 
suggestion of unfairness or cruelty. Ste-p- 
motherly a. pertaining to or characteristic 
ofas. 

Stepney (ste-pni). 1907. [Said to be from 
the name of Stepney-street, Llanelly, the 
place of münufaeture.] A spare wheel with 
ready inflated tyre but no spokes, carried by 
motorists. Now Obs. 

Steppe (step). 1071. [- Russ. s/ep.] 1. 
One of the vast treeless plains of south-eas- 
tern Europe and Siberia. 2. transf. An ex- 
tensive plain, usu. treeless 1837. 

Stepped (stept), (ppl.) a. 1883. [f. STEP 
sb. and v. + -ED.] Having a step or steps; 
formed in a series of steps. 

In this style we have the simple gable of two 
lines..and the s, gable 1833, A wheel with s. 
teeth 1869. 

Stepper (ste- po. 1895. [t. STEP v. + 
-ER'.] A horse with good paces and showy 
action. Often with good, sure, etc. Cf. HIGH- 
STEPPER. 

Ste-pping-stone. ME. It. stepping, vbl. 
Bb. f. STEP v.] 1. A stone for stepping upon. 
a, A stone placed in the bed of a stream or on 
muddy or swampy ground, to facilitate cros- 
sing on foot. Chiefly pl. b. A raised stone on 
Which the foot can be placed to facilitate a 
climb or ascent (rare) 1837. c. transf. A place 
fora break of journey 1849. 2. fig. Something 
that is used as a means of rising in the world, 
or of making progress towards some object; 
often, a position, ete. that affords opportu- 
nity for further advancement 1653. 

1. Once he fell into the brook crossing at the 
stepping-stones Scorr. 2. I held it Truth. . That 
men may rise on i Of their dead 
selves to higher ti TENNYSON. These 
Obstacles his genius had turned into stepping 
stones MACAULAY. 

Stepsister (ste. psliston). 1440. [STEP-.] 
A daughter of one's stepfather or step- 
mother. 

Stepson (stepson). [OE. stéopsunu; see 
STEP-.] A son, by a former marriage, of one's 
husband or wife. 

Ster, suffix, repr. OE. -istræ, -istre, -estre, 
corresp. to MLG. -(e)ster, (M)Du. -ster, WGmc. 
*sirja - Gmc, *-astrijon, *-estrijón, added to 
verbal pres. stems and to sbs., primarily 
applied to females, but in OE. and LDu. also 
to males. 

In OE. -estre was freely used to form fem. agent- 
nouns, usu. by being appended to the pres.-stems 
of verbs. The few instances in which itis used as a 
masc. are renderings of the Latin designations of 
men exercising functions which among the Eng- 
lish were peculiar to women, as byrdistre embroi- 
derer (gl. blaciarius), bæcestre baker (gl. pistor), 
séamestre tailor (gl. sartor). 

In the south the suffix continued to be pre- 
dominantly feminine throughout the ME. period, 
while in the north it came very early to be used, 
indiscriminately with -ER!, as an agential ending 
irrespective of gender; from the 16th c. onwards 
the older words in -ster, so far as they have sur- 
vived, have been regarded as masculines, in sev- 
eral instances giving rise to feminines in ess, as 
seamstress, songstress, huckstress, etc. In the 
modern English period the suffix has been freely 
used, but it is doubtful whether any of the new 
formations are really derived from verbs; they are 
usually associated rather with sbs. than with vbs. 

Stercobilin (starko,bai-lin). 1880. [irreg. 
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f. L. stercus (stercor-) dung + bilis Bur + 
-IN'.] The colouring matter of the fæces, 

Stercoraceous (stozkóré!-fos), d. 1731. ff. 
L. stercus, stercor- dung + "ACEOUS.] į, 
Consisting of, containing, or pertaining to 
fæces. b. Path. Of vomiting: Consisting of 
fæces, fecal 1754. 2. Ent. Of certain beetles, 
flies, ete.: Frequenting or feeding on dung 
1891, 

Stercoral (stó-ikórül), a. 1758, f. "y 
stercus, slercor- dung + -AL'.] Path, = preo. 

Stercoranism (sto akórüniz'm). 1728, (f, 
as next + -IsM.] Eccl. Hist. The beliefs of the 
Stercoranists, 

Stercoranist (stó-ikórünist) 1680. {= 
med. L. stercoranista, irreg, f. L. slercus, 
stercor- dung  +_-IST.]. Eccl, Hist. A nick. 
name given to one who holds that the conse- 
crated elements in the Eucharist undergo 
digestion in, and evacuation from, the. body 
of the recipient. 

Stercorarious (stdik0ré*-rios), d. 1056, 
If. L. stercorarius (see next) + -0US.] = STER- 
OCORACEOUS 1, 2. 

Stercorary (stóikürüri) a, and sb. 1664. 
E= L. stercorarius, f. stercus, stercor- dung; 
See -ARY!.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to dung, 
Of insects: Living in or feeding on dung. B, 
8b. A place where manure is stored, a dung- 
heap. Now rare or Obs, 1759, 

Stercorate (stó-1kóre!t), v. 1628. I- slerco- 
rat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. stercorare, f. as prec.; 
See -ATE*.] trans. To manure or dung. 80 
Stercora-tion, manuring with dung; tdung, 
manure 1005. 

Stercorin (stó-ikórin) 1873. E= Fr. sterco- 
rine, f. as prec.; see -IN'.] A fecal extractive 
resembling biliary cholesterin. 


Stercorous (stóuküros) a. 1542. [- L. 
stercorosus, f. as prec.; see -OUS.] Ster- 
coraceous, excrementitious. 

ISterculia (sterkid-lia). 1771. [mod. L., f. 


Sterculius the god of manuring, f. stercus 
dung.] 1. Bot. A genus of polypetalous 
plants (typical of the family Sterculiaceæ); a 
plant of this genus. (Some of the species 
have a fetid odour, whence the name.) 2. 
Ent. A beetle of the family Xantholinide 
1874. Hence Sterculia-ceous a. Bot. per- 
taining to the Sterculiacew; Stercu-liad, à 
sterculiaceous plant. 

Stere, |stére (stiu, Fr. ster). 1798, [Fr. 
tere, f. Gr. orepeds solid.] The unit of the 
metric system for solid measures; à cubic 
metre, equal to about 35.3 English cubic 
feet. 

Sterelminthous (sterelmi-npos), a. 1843. 
lt. mod. L., Sterelmintha (irreg. f. Gr. orepeós 
solid + es, puð- intestinal worm) + 
-OUS.] Zool. Of or pertaining to the Sterel- 
mintha, Owen’s name for a division of the 
Entozoa comprising the endoparasitic worms 
having a solid body with no visceral cavity. 
So Sterelmi-nthic a. 

Stereo! (sti*-rio, ste-rio). 1828. abbrev. of 
STEREOTYPE; also attrib., as s. forme, matter. 

Stereo? (tio rio, sterio). 1876. abbrev. of 
STEREOSCOPE, STEREOSCOPIC. 

Stereo- (sti*-rio, ste-rio), bef. a vowel prop. 
stere-, comb. form repr. Gr. orepeds solid, i 
various (chiefly recent) scientific and tec! 
nical terms. (In some instances serving as 
comb. form of stereoscope or stereoscopic.) 

Ste · reobate Arch., a solid mass of man 
serving as a base for a wall or a row of colu n 
hence Stereoba-tic a. Ste-reochrome, n 
chromy; also, a picture produced by ingi fi 
Ste-reochro:my, a process of mural paint! VO 
which water-glass is used as a preservative agal 


sreo-ele-ctric, d. 
atmospheric influences. TSte:reo-ele'c 

applied to a (thermo-electric) current produced bi 
contact of solids (opp. to HYDRO-ELEODE Po 
Ste:ireomo-noscope, an instrument Wi ei 
lenses by which an image of an object is proj eve 
upon a screen of ground glass so as to b [^ 
solid, as in a stereoscope. Ste-reopla's! oin 
Biol. Nügeli's term for the denser or cp (0) 
part of protoplasm (dist. from HYGROPLASM): | ) 
Zool. an endothecal structure in corals; coe 10 


appearance of solidity as in 1 to an ar 


of a mass of 
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solid matter, as a geostatic arch. Sterreosta:tics, 
the statics of solid bodies, 

Stereochemistry (sti*:rio-, ste:rioke-mis- 
tri). 1890. [f. STEREO- + CHEMISTRY.] That 
department of chemistry which deals with 
theoretical differences in the relative position 
in space of atoms in a molecule, in relation to 
differences in the optical and chemical pro- 
perties of the substances. So Ste:reo- 
che-mical a. 

Stereogram (sti*rio-, ste-riogreem). 1866. 
[f. STEREO- + -GRAM.] 1. A diagram repre- 
senting a solid object on a plane; esp. a draw- 
ing in which the inequalities or curvature of a 
surface are indicated by contour lines or 
shading 1868. 2. = next 1. 1866. 

Stereograph (stirio-, ste-riograf). 1859. 
It. STEREO- + -GRAPH.] 1, A picture (or pair 
of pictures) representing the object so that it 
appears solid, a stereoscopic photograph. 2. 
An instrument for making projections or 
geometrical drawings of skulls or similar 
solid objects 1877. 

Stereographic (sti*:rio-, ste:riogree-fik), a. 
1704. [- mod.L. stereographicus; see STEREO-, 
-GRAPHIC. Of. Fr. stéréographique.] 1. De- 
lineating or representing a solid body on a 
plane; applied spec. to a kind of projection 
used in maps, etc. in which the centre of pro- 
jection is a point on the surface of the sphere, 
and the whole sphere is represented once on 
an infinite plane, circles being represented as 
circles, and the angles being retained. 2. 
Pertaining to stereoscopic photography 1859. 
So Stereogra:phical a. 1075; -ly adv. 1079. 

Stereography (stiri-, steri,ogrüfi). 1700. 
[- mod.L.  sfereographia; see ^ STEREO-, 
-GnAPHY. Cf. Fr. stéréographie (XVIII).] The art 
of delineating or representing the forms of 
solid bodies on a plane, as in perspective. 

Stereometer (steri,o-mitoi). 1801. [- Fr. 
stéréométre; see STEREO-, -METER.] 1, An 
instrument for measuring the specific gravity 
of porous or pulverulent bodies. 2. An appa- 
ratus consisting of a frame of bars and 
columns with sliding rods and wires, for 
illustrating problems in solid geometry 1884. 

Stereometry (steri,ométri). Now rare. 1570. 
[- mod.L. stereometria — Gr. orepeouerpía; 
See STEREO-, -METRY. Cf. Fr. stéréométrie 
(K ).] 1. The art or science of measuring 
Solids; that branch of geometry which 
deals with solid figures, solid geometry; the 
practical application of this to measurement 
of solid bodies. 2, The art of measuring 
Specific gravities with a STEREOMETER (sense 
1) 1886. Hence Stereome'tric, -al adjs. 
pertaining to s.; relating to or existing in 
three dimensions of space. 

Stereoscope (sti*-rio-, sterioskd"p). 1838. 
[f. STEREO- + -scoPE.] An instrument for 
obtaining from two pictures of an object, 
taken from slightly different points of view 
(corresponding to the positions of the two 
eyes), a single image giving the impression of 
solidity or relief, as in ordinary vision of the 
Objectitself. Hence Ste:reoscopic (-sko'pik) 
a. of, pertaining to, or adapted to the 8.; 
having an appearance of solidity or relief 
like an object viewed in a s.; so Ste:reo- 
Sco:pically adv. Stereoscopist (-o'skópist), 
one skilled in the use of the s.; a maker of 
Btereoscopes. Stereo-scopy, the art or 
Practice of using the s. 

Stereotomy (sterigtómi). 1728. [- Fr. 
stéréotomie; see STEREO-, -TOMY.] The science 
Or art of cutting, or making sections of, 
Solids; that department of geometry which 
deals with sections of solid figures; the art of 
cutting stone or other solid bodiesinto meas- 
ured forms, as in masonry. Hence Ste:reo- 
to. mic, -al adjs. pertaining to s.; Stereo'- 
tomist, one skilled in s. 

Stereotype (sti*-rio-, ste-rioteip), sb. and a. 
1798. [- Fr. stéréotype adj.; see STEREO-, 
“TYPE.] A. sb. 1, The method or process of 
Printing in which a solid plate of type-metal, 
cast from a papier-máché or plaster mould 
taken from the surface of a forme of type, is 
used for printing from instead of the forme 
itself. 2. A stereotype plate 1817. b. In 
Generalized sense 1823. 3. fig. Something 
Continued or constantly repeated without 
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change; a stereotyped phrase, formula, etc. ; 
Stereotyped diction or usage 1850. 

2. b. The mode of casting s. 1823. 3. The s. of 
school, iei and department prevails 1908, 
, Comb.: s.-block, (a) a s. plate; (b) a block of 
iron or wood on which a s. plate is fixed. 

B. adj. 1. lit. Of an edition: Printed by the 
process described in A. 1. Also used as an 
epithet of the process. 1801. 2. fig. = STEREO- 
TYPED b. Now somewhat rare. 1824. 

2. He. .answers now always with a kind of s, for- 
mula CARLYLE. 

Stereotype (sti*rio-, ste-rioteip), v. 1804. 
[- Fr. stéréotyper, f. stéréotype; see prec.] 1. 
trans. To cast a stereotype plate from (a 
forme of type); to prepare (literary matter) 
for printing by means of stereotypes. Also 
absol. 2. fig. To fix or perpetuate in an un- 
changing form 1819. 

2. Shakes] and the Bible have stereotyped 
English 1874. Ste-reoty:per, one who makes 
stereotype plates; one who fixes unchangingly. 

Ste-reotyped (-teipt), ppl. a. 1820. [f. 
prec. + -ED'.] a. Cast in the form of, or pre- 
pared for printing by means of, stereotype 
(rare). b. Usu. fig. Fixed or perpetuated in an 


unchanging form. 
b. Uttering..s. commonplaces Mrs. GASKELL 


Stereotypic (sti*:rio-, ste:rioti-pik), a. rare. 
1801. [f. STEREOTYPE sb. + Ao.] Pertaining 
to or having the character of a stereotype. 

Stereotypy (sti-rio-, ste-riotai:pi). 1891. 
[- Fr. stéréotypie; see STEREO-, -TYPE, -Y*.] 
1. The process of making stereotype plates; 
stereotyping. 2. Path. Persistence of a fixed 
or stereotyped idea, mode of action, etc., in 
cases of insanity 1909. 

Sterhydraulic (ststheidro-lik), a. 1866. 
[- Fr. stérhydraulique, irreg. f. Gr. orepeds 
solid + Fr. hydraulique.] Applied to a form 
of hydraulic press in which pressure is gener- 
ated by displacement of the contained 
liquid by a solid body, as a rod, screw, or 
rope, introduced with a continuous move- 
ment through a packed opening. 

Steric (sterik) a. 1898. [irreg. f. Gr. 
orepeds solid + -10.] Chem. Pertaining or re- 
lating to the arrangement in space of the 
atoms in a molecule. 

Sterigma (stéórigmü). 1800. [mod.L. — 
Gr. orípyua support.] Bot. A stalk or fila- 
ment: variously applied. 

Sterile (ste'roil, steril), a. 1552. [- (O)Fr. 
stérile or L. sterilis, cogn. with Skr. starts, Gr. 
oreipa barren cow, oréwéos barren, Goth. 
slairó fem. barren.] Barren; not producing 
fruit or offspring. 1. Of soil, a country, eto.: 
Unproductive of vegetation 1572. 2, Produc- 
ing no offspring; incapable of producing 
offspring. (Chiefly of females.) 1552. tb. 
Causing sterility. SHAKS. 3. Of a plant: Not 
pearing fruit 1626. 4, Mentally or spiritually 
barren. Also, fruitless; barren in or of (some- 
thing sought or desired). 1642. 5. Biol. a. Of 
an organ or structure that would normally 
contain reproductive elements: Barren, in- 
fertile 1646. b. Of cells, etc.: Not capable of 
reproduction 1856. 6. Free from micro- 
organisms. Now often of surgical instru- 
ments, ete, = STERILIZED. 1877. 

1. Leane, stirrill, and bare Land SHAKS. Very S. 
Yeares BACON. 2. Women frequently become s. 
after a miscarriage 1741. 3. Potentilla Fragaria 
(S. Strawberry) 1845. 4. He seems. .to be very 
steril of Invention 1665. 5. a. Flowers having 
stamens only, are staminiferous, staminal, or 8. 
1849. 6. A s. needle or lancet 1898. Hence 
Ste'rile-ly adr., -ness. 

Sterility (stériliti. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
stérilité or L. sterilitas, f. sterilis; see prec., 
-mY.] 1. The quality of being sterile, bar- 
renness. Also fig. 2. The state of being 
free from micro-organisms 1877. 

Sterilize (ste. rileiz), v. 1005. [f. STERILE 
a. + -IZE, or - (O)Fr. stériliser.] 1. trans. To 
cause to be unfruitful; to destroy the fertil- 
ity of. 2. To deprive of fecundity; to render 
incapable of producing offspring 1828. 3. 
Biol. To render (organs) sterile 1891. 4. fig. 
To make mentally or spiritually barren; to 
render unproductive, unprofitable or useless 
1880. 5. To render free from micro-organisms 
UM . The practice of sowing with salt, in 
order to s., is alluded to in the Old Testament 
1910. 5. The milk should be sterilized 1899. 
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Hence Ste:riliza:tlon, the action of sterilizing. 
Sterilized ppl. a. Ste-rilizer. 

Sterlet (std-alét). 1591. [- Russ. sferlyad".] 
A small species of sturgeon, Acipenser 
ruthenus, found in Russia. 

Sterling (sts-alin), sb. and a. ME. [Re- 
corded earlier in OFr. esterlin (XI or XI), 
med.L. sterlingus, libre sterlingorum, libre 
sterilensium ‘pounds of sterlings’ (XID; 
plausibly referred to late OE. *steorling, f. 
steorra STAR + -LING', some of the early 
Norman pennies bearing a smallstar.] A. sb. 
1. The English silver penny of the Norman 
and subsequent dynasties. Often in pound 
of slerlings, orig. a pound weight of silver 
pennies, afterwards a name for the English 
pound (240 pence) as a money of account. 
Also in mark, shilling, etc. of sterlings. Obs. 
exc. Hist, b. Applied to the Scottish penny. 
late ME. 12. = PENNYWEIGHT —1770. 3. Money 
of the quality of the sterling orstandard silver 
penny; genuine English money 1565. 4. Eng- 
lish money as dist. from foreign money. 
Formerly often in contrast to currency, i.e., 
the depreciated pounds, shillings, and pence 
of certain colonies. 1601. b. attrib. Related to 
or payable in sterling 1804. 15. Standard 
degree of fineness 1724. 

1. Paid in starlings which were pence so called 
1598. 3. fig. You haue tane his tenders for true 
pay, Which are not starling SHAKS. 4. The 
"Tenants are Died by their Leases to pay B., 
which is Lawful Current Money of England 
SWIFT. b. S. exchange 1912. 5. Gold and Silver 
of the Right S. and Standard SWIFT. 

B. adj. (Formerly often abbreviated ster., 
sterl.) 1. In pound, etc. s., altered from the 
older pound, etc. (of) sterlings (see A. 1), and 
orig. used in the same sense. Henco, in later 
use, appended to the statement of a sum of 
money, to indicate that English money is 
meant. 1444. 2. Prefixed as the distinctive 
epithet of lawful English money or coin. 
Now rare. late ME. tb. fig. That has course 
or currency —1593. 3. Of silver: Having the 
same degree of purity as the penny. Hence, 
inlater use: Of standard quality.1488. 4. Of 
character, principles, qualities, occas, of 
persons: Thoroughly excellent, capable of 
Standing every test 1645. 

1. Many millions s. 1888. 2. A pennie loafe of 
Breade (of English starling money) was worth a 
crowne of gold 1590, Phr. To pass for (later as) s. 
(chiefly fig.). b. Rich. II, IV. 264. 3. S. mark, 
stamp, the hall-mark guaranteeing 8. quality; The 
s. mark upon plate 1776. 4. Many sound and s. 
principles of conduct 1828. A young man of 8. 
worth, and Spanish gravity W. IRVING. 

Stern (stan), 8b. 1 [OK. stearn. Cf. OF ris. 
stern, etc., tern.] A seabird; the tern, esp. 
the black tern (Hydrochelidon nigra). 

Stern (stòm), sb. ME. [prob. = ON. 
stjórn steering, f. base of stýra STEER v.; but 
the existence of OFris. stidrne, stiórne stern, 
rudder, may indicate that there was a cor- 
resp. form in OH.) t1. The steering gear of a 
ship, the rudder and helm together; but 
often applied to the rudder only 1071, tb. 
fig. That which guides or controls affairs, 
actions, etc. ; also, (from the metaphor of the 
ship of state) government, rule -1708. 2. The 
hind part of a ship or boat (as dist. from the 
bow and midships); in restricted sense, the 
external rear part of a ship’s hull; also spec. 
in vessels of ordinary type, the overhanging 
portion of the hull abaft the stern-post ME. 
3. The buttocks of a person (chiefly joc. and 
vulgar) or beast; the hinder part of any 
creature 1614. 4. The tail of an animal, esp. 
of a sporting-dog or a wolf 1575. 

1. b. I intend to. sit at chiefest Sterne of pub- 
lique Weal SHAKS. 2. Phr. Down by the 8.: see BY 
A. 1 d. S.-foremost, backwards, with the s. (senses 
2, 3) first. S. on, with the s. presented. 3. We 
don't want to..fancy them cherubs without 
sterns FURNIVALL. 

attrib. and Comb.: 8.-frame, the framework of a 
ship’s 8.; -knee = STERNSON; -port, a port or 
window in the s. of a vessel; s. sea, a following 
sea. 

Stern (stdin), a. (adv.) [OE. *stierne (im- 
plied in stiernlice adv.), late WS. styrne i= 
WGme. *sternja, prob. f. *ster- *star- be 
rigid (cf STARE v.).] A. adj. 1. Of persons and 
things personified, their dispositions, etc.; 
Severe, inflexible; rigorous in punishment or 
condemnation. b. Rigorous in morals or 
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principles; uncompromising, austere. late 
ME. c. Of personal attributes, actions, feel- 
ings, etc.: Severe, strict, hard, grim, harsh 
ME. 2. Of battle, debate, etc.: Stubbornly- 
contested, fierce, hard ME. 13. In a bad 
sense: Merciless, cruel —1600. 4. Of looks, 
bearing, gait: Indicating a stern disposition 
or mood; expressing grave displeasure; 
resolute, austere, gloomy. late ME. b, transf. 
Of a building: Severe in style; gloomy or for- 
bidding in aspect 1822. 5. Of the voice: 
Expressive of a stern disposition or mood 
ME. 16. Of things, in transf. uses; esp. of 
blows, weapons: Inflicting severe pain or 
injury —1805. 7. Of a country, or its physical 
features, the soil, etc.: Unkindly, inhospit- 
able; forbidding in aspect, frowning, gloomy 
1812. 8. Of circumstances and conditions: 
Oppressive, hard, inexorable; esp. s. neces- 
sity, s. reality 1830. 

1. The s., ambitious, military old bishop 1841. b. 
Lord Nithsdale, who was a 8. Catholic 1835. c. 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuffe SHAKS. 
The s. policy that dictated his execution 1820, 3. 
How many Lambs might the sterne Wolfe betray 
SHAKS. 4. Gods and men Fear'd her s. frown MILT. 
7. Mountains s. and desolate WORDSW. 

B. adv. or quasi-adv. Sternly, resolutely, 
severely, harshly. (Obs. or arch.) ME. 

He shook his Miter'd locks, and s. bespake MILT. 
Hence Ste-rn-ly adv., -ness. 

Stern (stém), v. late ME. It. STERN sb.'] 
1. trans. and intr. To steer, govern 1048. 2. 
trans. To propel (a boat) stern foremost; also 
intr, to go stern foremost 1845. 3, To place 
astern, in the phr. s. the buoy 1711. 

Sternad (stóinmd), adv. 1803. [t. STER- 
NUM + -AD II (cf. DEXTRAD, etc.).] Anat. To- 
wards the sternum or the sternal aspect. 

tSte-rnage. 1599. [f. STERN sb.! + -AGE.] 
The sterns of a fleet collectively. SHAKS. 

Sternal (sts anül), a. (and sb.) 1750. [f. 
STERNUM + -AL!, after dorsal, ventral.] Anat. 
and Zool. 1. Of, pertaining to, or connected 
with the sternum or breast-bone. 2, Situated 
on the same side as the sternum; anterior (in 
man) or inferior (in other animals); ventral; 
hemal. (Opp. to dorsal, tergal, or neural.) 
1803. 3. Of or pertaining to a sternum or 
sternite in Arthropoda; sternitic 1835. B. as 
8b. A sternal bone 1901. 

Sternbergite (stó-Énbóagoit) 1820. [t. 
name of Count Caspar Sternberg; see -ITE' 
2 b.] Min. A native sulphide of silver and 
iron, occurring in brown flexible lamine 
with metallic lustre. 

Stern-board. 1815. [f. STERN sb. + 
BOARD sb.) 1. A board forming the flat part 
of the stern of a small boat, punt, etc. 1849. 
2. Naut. In phr. to make a s., to go backwards 
as the result of tacking; also, to force a ship 
astern with the sails 1815. 

Stern-chase. 1027. [f. STERN sb. + 
CHASE sb.] Naut. 1. A chase in which the 
pursuing ship follows directly in the wake of 
the pursued. 12. The chase-guns arming the 
stern of a warship —1798. 

1. Prov. A stern chase is a long chase 1849, 

Ste · rn-cha:ser. 1815. Naut. A gun be- 
longing to the STERN-CHASE (sense 2). 

Sternebra (stónibrü). Pl. -æ (-H. 1846. 
[mod. L. f. STERNUM, with ending of VERTE- 
BRA.] Anal. Any one of the segments of the 
sternum, each corresponding to a pair of ribs. 
Hence Ste-rnebral a. pertaining to or con- 
stituting a s. 

Sterned (stóznd), a. 1611. [f. STERN sb.* 
+ -ED*.] Having a stern. Only in combs., as 
black-s., square-s. 

Stern-fast. 1569. [f. STERN sb. + Fasr 
sb.*] Naut. A rope by which a vessel's stern 
is moored. 

Sternite (stóunoit) 1868. [f. STERNUM 
+ -ITE'3.] Zool. The under or ventral part of 
each somite or segment of the body of an 
insect or other arthropod. 

Sternmost (stounmo*st, -most), a. 1622. 
[f. STERN sb. + -mosT.] 1. Farthest in the 
rear, last in a line of ships. 2. Nearest the 
Stern 1838. 

1. He came alongside the s. ship SOUTHEY. 
Sterno- (stórno) bef. a vowel stern-, 
comb. form repr. Gr. orépvov or L. STERNUM, 

occurring in several terms, usu. denoting 
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muscles, etc. connected with the sternum 
and some other part. 

||Sternalgia (-æ-ldziă) [Gr. &yos pain], pain in 
the region of the sternum; spec. angina pectoris. 
Sterrnoclavi-cular a., pertaining to or connect- 
ing the sternum and the clavicle. Sternoco'stal 
[L. costa rib] a., pertaining to or connecting the 
sternum and the ribs. Sterno-hy-oid d., per- 
taining to or connecting the sternum and the 
hyoid bone; the name of each of the two muscles 
serving to depress the larynx; also as sb. Ster- 
nomacstoid a., pertaining to or connecting the 
sternum and the mastoid process of the temporal 
bone; also as sb. (sc. muscle), Stezrnomaxi-llary 
a., pertaining to or connecting the sternum and 
lower jaw-bone. Sternothy-roid g., pertaining 
to or connecting the sternum and the thyroid 
cartilage; also as ab. (sc, muscle). Sterno-ve'rte- 

ral d., connected with the sternum and the 
vertebrae, 

Stern-post. late ME. It. STERN sb.* + 
Post sb. ] Naut. A more or less upright 
beam, rising from the after end of the keel 
and supporting the rudder. b. attrib., as 
8.-knee (= STERNSON) 1845. 

Stern-sheet. 1481. [f. STERN sb. + 
SHEET sb.] Naut. I. sing. and pl. The inter- 
nal stern portion of a boat; spec. that part 
abaft the hindmost thwart. 2. pl. a. The floor- 
ing boards in the after portion of a boat or 
small ship 1644. b. The seats with which the 
after portion of a boat is furnished 1912. 

Sternson (stó-mson). 1840. [f. STERN sb.*, 
after KELSON. Cf. STEMSON] Nauf. In a 
wooden vessel, the knee-shaped timber fitted 
into the angle formed by the junction of 
stern-post and kelson in order to secure the 
joint. b. S.-knee (in the same sense) 1849. 

Sternum (st5mim). Pl. sterna, ster- 
nums. 1667. [mod. L. — Gr. orépvov chest, 
breast.] Anat. and Zool. 1. The breast-bone; 
a long bone or series of bones, occurring in 
most vertebrates except snakes and fishes, 
extending along the middle line of the front 
or ventral aspect of the trunk, usu. articulat- 
ing with some of the ribs, and with them 
completing the wall of the thorax. 2. Zool. 
The ventral part of any somite of an arthro- 
pod; opp. to tergum 1835. 

Sternutation (stózniutéfon). 1545. [- L. 
sternutatio, on-, f. sternutare, frequent. of 
sternuere sneeze; see -ATION.] The action of 
sneezing; a sneeze. (Chiefly Med. and Path.; 
otherwise, in mod. use, joc.) 

Sternutative (stomid-titiv), a. and sb. 
Now rare, 1006. [Variant of next, by 
substitution of suffix -IVE.] — next. 

Sternutatory (stomiitütóri) a. and sb. 
1616. [-late L. sternutatorius adj. and med. L. 
-orium sneezing-powder (XV); see STERNUTA- 
TION, -oRY. Cf. (O)Fr. sternutatoire (xtm).) A. 
adj. 1. Causing or tending to cause sneezing. 
2. Of or pertaining to sneezing 1842. B. sb. A 
Substance that causes sneezing; esp. an 
errhine 1634. 

Ste-rn-wheel. 1816. [STERN sb] A 
paddle wheel placed at the stern of a small 
river or lake steamer. Hence Stern- 
wheeler, a boat propelled by a s. 

Sterol (steol) 1913. Biol. Chem. The 
ending of CHOLESTEROL, ERGOSTEROL, etc., 
used as a separate word to denote one of a 
group of allied complex solid alcohols of 
importance in the synthesis of vitamins. 

Ste'rro-me:tal (ste. ro). 1865. [Gr. orepeós 
stiff, hard.] An alloy of copper and zinc, 
with a small amount of iron and tin. Also 
sterro. 

Stertor (stóxtoi). 1012. [mod.L. (after 
rigor, etc.), f. L. stertere to snore; see -OR 1.] 
A heavy snoring sound accompanying 
inspiration in profound unconsciousness. 

Stertorous (sta-atoras), a. 1802. [f. prec. 
+ -0US.] Characterized by or of the nature of 
stertor or snoring. 

Hence Ste-rtorously adv. Ste-rtorousness. 

Stet (stet). 1821. [L., 3rd sing. pres. subj. 
of stare.) Printing. ‘Let it stand’; a direction 
on a proof or MS. that matter which has been 
altered or struck out is to remain uncorrec- 
ted. Hence as v. trans. to cancel a correction 
by writing ‘stet’ in the margin and under- 
lining the words with a series of dots. 

Stetho- (stepo), bef. a vowel steth-, comb. 
form repr. Gr. orig breast, chest, occurring 
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in medical terms. Stethe-ndoscope [Gr. 
deo» within + -ScOPE|, an instrument for 
examining the inside of the chest by means of 
Róntgen rays. 

Stethograph (ste:pógraf). 1876. lt. Srp. 
THO- + -GRAPH.] An instrument for auto. 
matically recording the movements of the 
chest in breathing; a recording stethometer; 
also called pneumograph. d P 

Stethometer (stipo:mitoz, step-), 1850. fl. 
STETHO- + -METER.] An instrument for meas. 
uring the extent of the movement of the 
walls of the chest in breathing. So Stetho- 
metric a. pertaining to or obtained by 
means of the s. Stethometry (-o:métri), 
measurement by à s., the use of the s. 

Stethoscope (ste-pósko"p), sb. 1820. [= Fr, 
stéthoscope (Laennec, the inventor, c1819); 
See STETHO-, -SCOPE.] An instrument used 
for examining the chest or other part by 
auscultation, the sound of the heart, lungs, 
or other internal organs being conveyed by 
means of it to the ear of the observer, Hence 
Ste-thoscope v. trans., to apply a s. to; to 
examine with a s. Stethoscopic (-sko-pik), 
-al adjs. pertaining to, of the nature of, 
observed or obtained by a s.; -ly adv. by 
means of the s. Stethoscopist (-o'skópist), 
one who uses a s. Stetho'scopy. 

Stetson (ste-tson). 1924. [Name of maker.] 
A slouch hat worn by soldiers of the Austra- 
lian and New Zealand forces. 

Stevedore (sti-vidó*u), sb. 1788. I- Sp. 
estivador, f. estivar stow a cargo; see STERVE 
v] A workman employed either as over- 
seer or labourer in loading and unloading the 
cargoes of merchant vessels. Hence Ste-ve- 
dore v. trans. to stow (cargo) in a ship's hold; 
to load or unload the cargo of (a ship). 

Steven (stev'n). Obs, exc. dial. [OK. stefn, 
stemn, corresp. to OFris, atifne, slemme, OS. 
stemn(i)a, stemma, OHG, stimna, stimma (G. 
stimme), Goth. stibna - Gmc. *stemnó.] 1. = 
VorcE in various applications. In mod. dial. 
use chiefly: A loud voice. 2. Outcry, noise, 
tumult, din, late M 

1. Sche cryeth ‘systy 
CHAUCER. 

Stew (st im), sb." late ME. [~ Fr. estui place 
of confinement, fish-pond (mod. étui; cf. 
TWEEZERS), f. estoier put into the sheath or 
scabbard, shut up, conceal, reserve += Rom. 
*studiare care for, f. L. studium STUDY 8b.) 
11. In phr. ins. [= OFr, en estui), said of fish 
kept in confinement, to be ready for the 
table —1573. 2. A pond or tank in which fish 
are kept until needed for the table. late ME. 
3. An artificial oyster-bed 1610. 

Stew (stin), sb.* ME. [- OFr. estuve (mod. 
étuve), rel. to estuver; see next.] I. A stove, 
heated room. t1. A vessel for boiling, a cal- 
dron 1603. 12. A heated room; a room with 
a fireplace 1572. 3. A heated room used for 
hot air or vapour baths: hence, a hot bath. 
Obs. exc. Hist. or arch. late ME. 4. pl. A 
brothel. (Developed from sense 3, on ac- 
count of the frequent use of the public hot- 
air baths for immoral purposes.) Hist. late 
ME. tb. (sing. and pl.) A bawd or prostitute 
1650. t 

4. He strongly censured the licensed stews al 
Rome BOSWELL. 4 

II. Senses derived from Stew v. 1. A pre 
paration of meat slowly boiled in astew-pan, 
usually containing vegetables, ete. 1576. d 
A state of excitement, esp. of great alarm oF 
anxiety 1806. 3. collog. A state of being over 
heated or bathed in perspiration 1892. ita 

1. Irish s., a dish composed of pieces of mulher 
Potatoes, and onions stewed together. . 

Mr. Allen is in a s. about his sermon 1809. 


' with ful loude a steuene 


ver 
Stew (sti), v. late ME. [- OFr. estt 
(mod. étuver) :- Rom. *extupare, *eztufare 


(cf. med.L. stiipa, stüfa), prob. f. Ex. A) 
*tifus — Gr. rodes smoke, steam, with 1 
infl. from Gime. *stub- (see Stove).] 1. e 
To bathe in a hot bath or a vapour inb 
1665. 2. Cooking. a. trans. To boilslowly In ^ 
close vessel; to cook (meat, fruit, etc.) FF 
liquid kept at the simmering-point. ra ET 
b. inir. Of meat, fruit, ete.: To 117 the 
stewing 1594. c. In fig. phrases, wit Suet 
sense: To be left to suffer the natural co! sf. 
quences of one's own actions 1656. 3. 41090 
fa. trans. To bathe in perspiration — 
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1b. fig. To soak, steep, imbue —1822. c. To 
confine in close or ill-ventilated quarters. 
Chiefly with wp. 1590. d. intr. To stay ex- 
cessively long in bed. Also, to remain in a 
heated or stifling atmosphere; hence slang, 
to study hard. 1671. 

2. a. Pour it on your pippins, and s. them till they 
e tender 1770. c. Phr. to 8. in one’s own 
Fr. cuire dans son jus]. He would let them 
own. juice 1885. 3. b. Haml. III. iv. 93. 


Steward (stii-ord), sb. [OE. stigweard, 
stiweard, f. stig (Prob.) house, hall + weard 
Warp sh.] 1. An official who controls the 
domestic affairs of a household, supervising 
the service of his master’s table, directing the 
domestics, and regulating household expen- 
diture; a major-domo. Obs. exc. Hist. b. A 
member of a college who supervises the 
catering or presides at table 1749. c. A ser- 
vant of a college who is charged with the 
duty of g. Also, the head servant of a 
club or similar institution 1518. d. An officer 
in a ship who, under the direction of the cap- 
tain or the purser, keeps the stores and 
arranges for the serving of meals; now ap- 
plied to any attendant who waits upon the 
passengers 1450. 2. As the title of an officer 
ofaroyal household. a. gen. Orig., an officer 
with similar functions to the ‘steward’ of an 
ordinary household (see sense 1). Obs. exc. 
Hist. OE. b. (Lord) S. of the King’s 
Household. A peer whose nominal duty it 
is to control the King's household above 
stairs, and to preside at the Board of Green 
Cloth. late ME. 3. One who manages the 
affairs of an estate on behalf of his employer. 
late ME. b. The administrator, often with 
merely nominal duties, of certain estates of 
the Crown, as tS. of the Duchy of Lancaster 
1444. c. In Scotland: A magistrate orig. 
appointed to administer the crown lands 
forming a SrEWARTRY.late ME. 4. fig. (from 
senses 1 and 3.) An administrator and dispen- 
ser of wealth, favours, etc.; esp. one regarded 
as the servant of God or of the people OE. 5. 
In various societies and corporations, the title 
of certain officers (e.g. city s.; s. of the Jockey 
Club) OE. 6. High S. In the Universities of 
Oxtord and Cambridge, the title(in academic 
Latin seneschallus) of a judicial officer, in 
whom is vested the jurisdiction belonging to 
the university in causes of treason and felony 
1459. b. In certain English cities, a muni- 
cipal title of dignity, usu. borne by a noble- 
man or royal prince 1503. 7. A person 
appointed to supervise the arrangements 
or maintain order at a race meeting, 
exhibition, dinner, ball, concert, public 
gathering, etc. 1703. 8. An overseer of work- 
men ME. 9, Among Methodists, a layman 
appointed to manage the financial affairs of a 
congregation or of a circuit 1741. 

1. Antonio Bologna, s. of the household to the 
Duchess 1611. d. Bath-, cabin-, deck-, table-8.; cap- 
lain's s., etc. 2. (Lord High) S. of England. 
The title of a high officer of state, the earlier 
senescallus Anglia; since the accession of Henry 
Y appointed only on the occasion of a coronation 
at which he presides, or for the trial of a peer. 
(Lord High) S. of Scotland. Hist. The first 
officer of the Scottish King in early times. 3. S. 
of the manor, one who transacts the financial and 
legal business of a manor on behalf of the lord; 
he holds the manor-court in the lord’s absence, 
and keeps a copy of its rolls, whence the name s. 
of copyhold. So S. of the leet, s. of the hundred, etc. 
b. S. of the Chiltern Hundreds: see CHILTERN. 4. A 
man of business and a vigilant s. of the public 
money MACAULAY. 5. The Stewards and Members 
of the Jockey Club 1831. Hence Steward v. 
trans. to manage, administer; intr. to do the duties 
ofa s. Stew-ardly adv. (rare) like a s., with the 
care of n s, Stew-ardship, the office of a 8.; 
conduct of the office of s., administration, 

Stewardess (stii-oidés). 1631. [f. prec. + 
-Ess'.] A female who performs the duties of a 
steward. b. Now chiefly: A female attendant 
on a ship whose duty it is to wait on the 
women passengers 1837. 

Stewartry, stewardry (stid-outri, stift. 
O1dri) Chiefly Se. 1473. [k. as prec. + -RY.] 
1. A former territorial division of Scotland 
under the jurisdiction of a steward. 2. The 
office of steward in such a territory 1483. 

Stewed (stiad), ppl. a. If. STEW v. + -ED'.] 
Cooked by slow boiling in a closed vessel. 
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Of tea: made strong and bitter by being 
kept too long in the pot. 

Stewpan (stid-pen). 1651. [f. STEW sb.* or 
v. + PAN sb.] A saucepan for stewing. 

Stewpot (stid-pot). 1028. [f. as prec. + 
Por sb.) A covered pot for stewing meat, ete. 

Sthenic (spe-nik), a. 1788. If. after con- 
temp. ASTHENIC; cf. STHENIA (O.E.D.) and 
ASTHENIA.] Path. Applied to diseases charac- 
terized by a normal or excessive accumula- 
tion of ‘excitability’ or vital power in the 
system. In later use, of diseases, symptoms, 
etc.: Marked by normal or excessive vital 
or nervous energy. Opp. to asthenic. 

Stib-. 1852. Used in Chem. as comb. form 
of STIBIUM: cf. STIBIO-. 

Stibic (sti-bik), a. rare. 1609. f. STIBIUM 
+ -Ic.] Of or belonging to antimony; anti- 
monic. 

Stibiconite (sti-bikónoit). 1843. [f. STIBIUM 
+ Gr. xóns dust + -ITE 2 b.] Min. A 
hydrous oxide of antimony, sometimes found 
in a pulverulent form. 

Stibine (sti-boin) 1843. [- Fr. stibine 
(Beudant, 1832); see STIBIUM, -INE*, and cf. 
SriBNITE.] 1. Min. = STIBNITE. 2. Chem. Any 
of the antimony-compounds on the type of 
ammonia, SbH;. 1852. 

Stibio- (sti-bio). 1857. Comb. form of STI- 
BIUM, used in Chem. and Min. 

Stibium (sti-bidm). late ME. [- L. 
stibium — Gr. ortgt, er(up« — Egyptian stm.) 
‘Black antimony’, i.e. trisulphide of anti- 
mony calcined and powdered, used as a 
cosmetic for blackening the eyelids and eye- 
brows. tFormerly used also for metallic 
antimony or any of its salts, esp. as a poison 
or an emetic. 

Stibnite (sti-bnoit). 1854. [Refashioning of 
SmIBINE after names of minerals in -ITE! 2 b; 
see -INE.] Min. Native trisulphide of anti- 
mony, ‘gray antimony’, the most common 
ore of the metal. 

Sticcado (stika-do). 1776. (perh. 
sleccato.] Mus. A kind of xylophone. 

Stich (stik). 1723. [- Gr. erzíxos row, line, 
verse.] A portion or division of prose or 
verse writing, of a measured or average 
length; a line, verse. 

Stichic (sti-kik), a. 1804. [- Gr. oruxwós, 
f. or(yos STICH; see -10.] 1. Pertaining to or 
consisting of verses or lines. 2. Pros. Con- 
sisting of successive lines of the same metric 
form 1886. So Sti'chical a. (in sense 1) 1787. 

Stichidium (stikidióm). Pl. -ia (ia). 
1855. [mod. L., f. Gr. orixos STICHOS + dim. 
suffix -idium (= Gr. 4Xov).] Bot. A pod-like 
receptacle for tetraspores in some rose-spored 
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Alge. 

Stichochrome (sti-kokró"m). 1899. [f. Gr. 
orlxos row, etc. + xp@ua colour.) Phys. Any 
nerve-cell having the chromophilic bodies 
arranged in more or less regular layers. 

Stichometrical (stikome-trikál), a. 1845. 
[f. next + -ICAL.] Of or pertaining to sticho- 
metry; characterized by measurement by 
slichoi or lines. So Stichometric a. 
Stichome:trically adv. 

Stichometry (stikométri) 1754. [= late 
Gr. orxouerpla, f. ortyos STICHOS; see -METRY.] 
Paleogr. a. The measurement of a manu- 
script text by stichoi or lines of fixed or 
average length into which the text is divided. 
Also, a list or appendix stating this length. 
b. Occas. used for: The practice of writing a 
prose text in lines of nearly equal length 
corresponding to divisions in the sense. 
Also, stichoi collectively. 1875. 

b. S. was really nothing but a cumbrous substi- 
tute for punctuation 1881. 

Stichomythia (stikomi-pià). Also sticho- 
muthia (mi- pia). 1861. [mod.L, — Gr. ort. 
xouvðia, f. ar(yos STICHOS + uos speech, talk.] 
Tn classical Greek Drama, dialogue in alter- 
nate lines, employed in sharp disputation, 
and characterized by antithesis and rhetori- 
cal repetition or taking up of the opponent’s 
words. Also applied to modern imitations of 
this. 

Stichos (sti-kos). Pl. stichoi (sti-koi). 
1863. [- Gr. orixos STICH.) 1. In the Greek 
Ch., a verse or versicle. 2. Palæogr. A line of 
a stichometrically written text; a line of av- 
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erage length assumed in measuring the con- 
tents of a text or codex 1885. 

Stick (stik), sb.“ [OE. sticca stick, peg, 
spoon = OFris. Ste, MDu. stecke (Du. stek 
slip, cutting), OHG. stecko (G. stecken stick, 
Staff) — WGme. *stikka, synon. vars. of 
which with single *-k- are repr. by OHG. 
stehho, ON. stika; f. *stik- *slek- pierce, 
prick; see STICK v.!] I. A rod or staff of wood. 
1. A short piece of wood, esp. a piece cut and 
shaped for à special purpose. 2. A slender 
branch or twig of a tree or shrub, esp. when 
cut or broken off. Now rare. OE. b. pl. 
Pieces of cut or broken branches, also pieces 
of cut and chopped wood, used as fuel ME. 
c. A twiggy bough or long rod stuck in the 
ground for a plant to 'run' upon 1577. 3. 
A stem or thick branch of a tree cut and 
trimmed and used astimber for building, fen- 
cing, etc.; a stave, stake. late ME. 4. A long 
and relatively slender piece of wood, whether 
in natural form or shaped with tools, eut or 
broken of a convenient length for handling. 
late ME. b. A staff, club, cudgel used as a 
weapon. late ME. c. (Chiefly the s.) A beating 
with a stick. collog. 1850. d. = WALKING- 
STICK 1620. e. A rod of dignity, or office, a 
baton; also the bearer of such a stick 1688. 
The rod of a sky-rocket 1651. 5. spec. in 
various games. a. A staff for striking or 
pushing, as in Hockey; also applied to a 
billiard cue, a golf club, etc. 1674. b. Hence 
in Hockey, Sticks, the word used by the 
umpire in declaring a breach of rule com- 
mitted by improperly handling the stick; a 
breach of rule of this kind 1890. c. Cricket. pl. 
The stumps of a wicket, the wicket, rare in 
sing. Also Football the goalposts 1862, 6. 
A timber-tree; also, a tree-trunk when cut 
for timber; more fully s, of timber 1748. 7. 
Naut. A mast or portion of a mast; also a 
yard. The sticks, the masts and yards, 1802. 

2. b. Come, Hostis,. .lay a few more sticks on the 
fire WALTON. 3. Every 8. (and stone), the whole 
materials of a building. 4. Cleft s. see CLEFT ppl. 
a. c. Come in, .. or I'll give you the s, 1856. 

II. Transf. uses. 1. A piece of material 
rolled, moulded, or cut for convenience of use 
into a long and slender form like that of a 
stick: e.g. of sweetstuff; of glass; of lac or 
sealing-wax 1460, 2. The stem of a culinary 
plant when trimmed for use, e.g. a root of 
celery with its blanched leaf-stems; a leaf- 
stem of rhubarb; a young shoot of asparagus 
1756. 3. a. A support for a candle, a candle- 
stick 1540. b. = Composina-stick 1083. c. A 
violin bow, a fiddlestick 1600. d. pl. The thin 
pieces of ivory, bone, or other material upon 
which the folding material of a fan is moun- 
ted 1701. e. A joy-stick 1914. 4. slang. a, pl. 
Furniture, household goods; more fully 
sticks of furniture. Rarely sing. in every 8., 
every article of furniture. 1809. b. (Now 
U.S. and colonial.) With a s. in it; said of tea 
coffee, eto., with a dash of brandy 1804, 5. 
Applied to a person, as tough 8., queer 8. 1682. 
b. A ‘wooden’ person; one lacking in capa- 
city for his work, or in geniality of manner; 
Theatr. an indifferent actor 1800. 

1. Pink sticks of barley sugar THACKERAY, 5. 
Crooked s., à perverse, cross-grained person. Phr, 
(To have or get) the right or the wrong end of the 8., 
to have the advantage or the contrary in a bargain 
ora contest. Also, to have got hold of the wrong end 
of the 8., to have got a story wrong, not know the 
facts of the case. To hold sticks with, to compete 
on equal terms with. 

Comb.: 8.-bug U.S. (a) = 8.-insect; (b) a preda- 
ceous reduvioid bug, Emesa longipes; -cater- 

illar, -looper, a geometrid larva Pormang a 

it of stick; s. chimney U.S., a log-house chim- 
ney composed of sticks piled up crosswise and 
cemented with mud or clay; -insect, any insect 
of the family Plasmid, from its resemblance 
to the branches and twigs of the trees in which it 
is found. 

Stick (stik), sb.* Obs. exc. Hist. [First in 
AL. (Domesday Bk. ete.) stica, sticha, 
sticka, estika; it is not clear whether the word 
thus latinized was English (= STICK 60. ); cf. 
MLG. sticke in ‘xx sticken anguillarum’.] 
A measure of quantity in small eels (app. 25 
or 26). 

Stick (stik), sb. 1646. [f. next.) 1. A 
temporary stoppage, a hitch; a boggle. Obs. 
exc. arch. 2. Something which causes hin- 
drance or delay, a difficulty, an obstacle. Obs. 
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exc. arch. 1657. 3. The power of adhering 
or of causing a thing to adhere 1853. 4. A 
batsman who is not easily ‘got out’ 1863. 

1. When we came at the Hill Difficulty, he made 
no s. at that BUNYAN. 

Stick (stik), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. stuck 
(stok). [OE. stician = OHG. stehhan prick, 
stab, with parallel forms in (M)LG., (M)Du. 
stikken, OHG. sticchen, sticken (G. sticken 
embroider); Gme. *stik- pierce, be sharp (see 
STICK ah. , STITCH) - IE. *stig- *steig-, repr. by 
Gr. orile» prick, or(yua STIGMA, L. instigare 
spur on, INSTIGATE. Cf. STEEK v.*] I. To 
pierce, thrust. 1. trans. To stab, pierce, or 
transfix with a thrust of a spear, sword, 
knife, or other sharp instrument; to kill by 
this means. Not now in dignified use. b. To 
kill (an animal, esp. a pig) by thrusting a 
knife into its throat ME. c. Sport. To spear (a 
salmon). To s. a pig: (in India) to hunt the 
wild boar with a spear. 1820, 2. To thrust (a 
dagger, a spear, a pointed instrument) in, 
into, through. late ME. 3. To thrust, push 
forward, protrude (one’s head, hand, etc.) in, 
into, out (of), over 1627. b. intr. To project, 
protrude. Now only const. from, out of. 1580. 

1. Like a Storme suddenly, The English Archery 
Stuck the French Horses DRAYTON, 2. Thou 
stick’st a dagger in me SHAKS. 3. A lean old 
fonbleman stuck his head out of the window 


II. To remain fixed. 1. intr. Of a pointed 
instrument: To remain with its point imbed- 
ded; to be fixed by piercing OE. 12. Of 
things: To be fastened in position; to be 
fixed in or as in a socket; to be attached —1073. 
b. In phr. with full, close, expressive of 
crowding to the utmost. collog. 1776, 3. 
Chiefly of persons: To continue or remain 
persistently in a place. Now only collog. b. 
Jig. Of feelings, thoughts, ete.: To remain 
permanently in the mind ME. t4. To remain 
firm, continue steadfast, stand fast; to be 
determined to do something; to persist in (an 
opinion, etc); to be persistently engaged 
upon -1698. b. To keep persistently at 1880. 
C. trans. (slang.) To put up with, endure asso- 
ciation with, tolerate (a person or thing). 
Also to s. it (out), to continue what one is 
doing without flinching. 1899. 5. intr. Of 
things: To remain attached or fastened by 
adhesion, to adhere, hold, cleave 1558. b. 
fig. Ot a fact, a saying: To abide in one's 
memory. Of an imputation: To be fastened 
upon a person. Of opinions, feelings, habits: 
To be fixed, not to be shaken off. 1535. 6. Of 
a living creature: To cling to, on, upon. To s. 
on, to (a horse), to keep one’s seat on. Also 
absol. 1596. 7. To be set fast or entangled in 
sand, clay, mud, mire, or the like; similarly 
of a boat, to become fixed or grounded on 
sand, a rock, etc.; more explicitly 10 s. fast 
OE. 8. To become fixed or stationary in or 
on account of some obstruction, to be ar- 
rested or intercepted. Of a thing made to 
run, swing, or slide: To become unworkable, 
to jam. 1531. b. Of food, etc.: To lodge (in 
the throat) 1553. c. Of words, To s. in one’s 
throat, teeth: ‘to resist emission’ (J.) 1005. 
9. Of a matter: To be at a stand, to suffer de- 
lay or hindrance 1530. b. Of a person or 
thing: To remain in a stationary condition, 
to be unable to make progress. Of a com- 
modity, etc.: Not to ‘go off’; to remain un- 
sold. 1641. 10. To be in difficulty or trouble; 
to stop or stand in a state of perplexity; to 
be embarrassed, puzzled, or nonplussed 1577. 
b. To be unable to proceed in narration or 
Speech, through lapse of memory or embar- 
rassment 1579. 11. To hesitate, scruple, be 
reluctant or unwilling. Const. fo (do some- 
thing). Only with neg. Now rare. 1532. 

1. By the light he spies Lucrecias gloue, wherein 
her needle sticks SHAKS. 3. I'll s. where I am, for 
here I am safe as to food and shelter HARDY. b. 
His speech stickes in my heart SHAKS. 4. c. Ser- 
geant Chambers shouted back, ‘Go to hell! and 
to his men he cried S. it!” 1905. 5. Provb. If you 
throw mud enough, some of it wills. 1911. Phr. 
To s. to a person's fingers, said fig. of money dis- 
honestly retained. b. A bad character sticks to a 
country as well as to an individual 1845. Phrases 
. -which s., like barbed arrows, in the memory of 
every reader KINGSLEY, 7. They ranne the shippe 
& ground, and the forepart stucke fast Acts 
27:41. Phr. To s. in the mud, now usu., to remain 
content in a mean or abject condition. (Cf. STICK- 
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-MUD.) 8. c. Amen stuck in my throat 
SHARES. 10. x He always stuck in the middle, 
everybody recollecting the latter exce] 
himself W. IRVING. II. They not sticke to 
say, you enuide him SHAKS. 

III. To fix, cause to adhere, 1. trans. To 
fasten (a thing)in position by thrusting in its 
point ME. b. To secure (a thing) by thrusting 
the end of it in, into, behind, through (a recep- 
tacle) 1664. c. To fix on a point ME. 2. gen. 
To fasten in position; also in weaker sense, to 
place, set, put. Now chiefly, to place obtru- 
sively, inappropriately, or irregularly. late 
ME. b. To fasten as an adornment or gar- 
nishing. late ME. c. Joinery. To work 
(moulding, a bead) with a plane fashioned for 
that purpose 1769. 3. To set (a surface) with, 
to furnish or adorn with on the surface, to 
cover or strew with ME. b. Cookery. To set 
with a garnish 1530. 4, To cause to adhere; to 
fasten, fix, secure (a thing) against, on, upon, 
to (a surface) by means of an adhesive, pins, 
etc. Also said of the adhesive. late ME. b. 
fig. To fasten (one's choice, opinion, an 
imputation, à nickname, dishonour, etc.) on, 
upon 1601. 5. collog. To bring to a stand, 
render unable to advance or retire. Chiefly 
pass. 1829. b. collog. To pose, nonplus 1884. 
6. slang and collog. a. To cheat (a person) 
out of his money, to cheat or take in in deal- 
ing; to ‘saddle’ with something counterfeit 
or worthless in purchase or exchange 1699, 
b. To ‘let in’ for 1895. c. To s. it in or on: 
to make extortionate charges 1844. d. To be 
stuck on (U.S. slang): to be captivated with 
1886. 

1. Then s. a skewer into it 1750, b. Sticking his 
pen behind his ear ScoTT. 2. Two un bals 
stucke in her face for eyes SHAKS. 3. My shrowd 
of white, stuck all with Ew, O prepare it SHAKS. 
m Supposition, all our liues, shall be stucke fuli 
of eyes SHAKS. b. A good plece of beef, stuck with 
Rose-mary 1611. 4. S. no bills, the usual form of 
the notice placed on a building forbidding plac- 
ards to De pond upon it. b. His foul esteeme 
Sticks no dis 


sorry I stuck you for such a lot 1915. 
With preps. (intr.) S. at —. a. To scruple at; to 
hesitate to accept or believe, to take exception to, 


with, cling to (a person); to remain in (a person's) 
old to, be constant to (a prin- 


work, etc.). d. To keep exclusively to. e. To re- 
main by or in (a place, etc.); to refuse to desert or 
leave. f. To follow closely (an original, etc.). g. 
To keep close to (in a pursuit or race). h. To keep 
i 2c of, refuse to part with. 


old out, To 8. it out, to en- 
dure to the end. c. To persist in one’s demand for 
(collog). S. together. a. ore To adhere one 

o keep together; 


Comb.: s.-culture, a bacterial culture made b; 
thrusting a platinum needle into the culture med. 
ium; -jaw collog., a pud or sweetmeat diffi- 
cult of mastication; -pin U.S. a pin that is 
merely stuck in as an ornament; seed, a plant 
of the genus Echinospermum, the seeds of which 
are furnished with hooked adhesive rickles; 
sticktight, a composite weed, Bidens 3 
whose flat achenia bear two barbed awns; also 
one of the seeds. 

Stick (stik), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. Sticked 
(stikt). 1573. f. STICK 8h. 1] 1. trans. To lay 
sticks between (pieces of timber) in 
them. 2. To furnish (a plant) with a stick asa 
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support 1636. 3. intr. To gather fallen ‘wood 
for firewood: chiefly in to go sticking. local, 
1870. k 
Sticker (sti ke. 1585. [. Sriok viy 
Int.] One who or that which sticks, 1. One 
who sticks or stabs, esp. one who kills swine 
by sticking. 2. A weapon used for piercing or 
stabbing; as dist. from cutting or slashing; 
esp. a sticking-knife, a fishing-spear, an 
angler's gaff. Chiefly collog. 1800, 3, One 
who remains constant; one who persists in a 
task 1674. 4. Something which causes a 
person to stick or to be at a nonplus; a poser, 
collog. 1849. 5. A rod in the mechanism ot 
an organ or pianoforte 1845. 6, U.S. An 
adhesive label; spec. = PASTER 2. 1872, 
Sti-ckful. 1683. [t. STICK sb.! + ul,] As 
much type as a composing-stick will hold. 
Stickiness’ (sti-kinés). 1727. [t. Smoky 
a.* + -NES&.] The quality of being Sticky; 
adhesiveness, glutinousness. 
Stickiness' (sti-kinés). 1910. t. Smoky 
a  -NESS.] Stiffness, woodenness. 
Sticking (sti-kin), vòl. sb. late ME. LAN.. 
1. The action of STICK v.! 2. concr. a. Mining, 
= SELVAGE 3. 1653, b. pl. Coarse, bruised, in- 
ferior meat; spec. the portions damaged by 
the butcher’s knife 1851. 
Sticking (sti-kin), ppl. a. ME. If. STICK 
vei t. 
Comb.: $ AVERS; -plece, the 
lower part of the neck-piece of a carcass of beef; 
place, the place in which a thing stops and holds 
t; "plaster, a material for covering and closing 
iperficial wounds, consisting of linen, silk, ete., 
spread with an adhesive substance; -point = 6. 


Sti-ck-in-the-mu:d. 1733. [f. phr. fo 
stick in the mud; see STICK v. II. 7.) A help- 
less or unprogressive person; one who lacks 
resource of initiati Also, a contemptuous 
substitute for WHAT'S-HIS-NAME. 

Stickit (sti-kit), g. Sc. 1787. [So. form of 
sticked ppl, à. f. STIOK v.] 1. Of a task, a 
product of labour: Imperfect or bungled, un- 
finished. 2. That has relinquished his in- 
tended profession from want of ability or 
means to pursue it 1815. 

Sticklac (sti-klek). 1704. [t. STICK 8b.! + 
Lac. ] Lao In its natural state of incrustation 
on twigs. 

Stelle (sti-k’l), v. 1530. [alt. of tstightle 
(ME. stijtil, also stichle) arrange, control, 
bestir oneself, strive, frequent. of tstight, 
OR. stihtan, stihtian arrange, corresp. to ON. 
slétta support, help; see h.] tfl. inir. a. To 
act as an official regulator of a tournament, 
wrestling match, or the like, in order to en- 
sure fair play. b. Hence, to act as mediator 
or umpire; to interpose or intervene (between 
or among combatants, etc.). 21092. +2, (rans. 
To compose (a dispute, disputants); to stop, 
quell (a strife or contest) —1030. 3. intr. To 
be busy, stirring, or energetic; to strive or 
contend pertinaciously; to take an active 
part (in a cause, affair) -1700. tb. To 1 15 
lo (do something) —1732. 4. S. for —. a. 
strive or contend for (a desired object, is] 
issue, principle, etc.) 1642. tb, To take 110 
part of, stand up for (a person) 1748. 5. 10 
make difficulties, raise objections, hagg! 5 
(about); to be tardy in giving one's 155 05 
tance; to hesitate, scruple, take offence a! 
1819. 

1. The same Angel. When half of the Chri 
are already kill'd. .stickles between the Remal 
ders of God's Host, and the Race of Fier 81 
DRYDEN. 3. Oh how we gan s. in our own oe 
1630. b. The Devil..will s. to do as much 7 
chief as he can among you 1680. 4. a. The 11905. 
will. . please those who s. for happy endings 
b. When Fortune (as she's wont) turn'd er e ife, 
for the foe began to s. 1663. 5. Flying fol J 
one does not s. about his vehicle CARLYLE. ate 

Stickleback. late ME. If. OE. Led 2 
goad, thorn = OHG. stihhil goin e M 
stikill point of a horn, f. *stik- det, EIUS 
sbi + Back sb] A small spinnt. 
fish of the genus Gasterosteus or family j 
terosteide. The common three-spined Talt 
aculeatus, is found in both fresh ani 
water. » 

Stickler (stiklox). 1538. f. So 2 
+ -ER'] 1. A moderator or umpire 1015 
tournament, a wrestling or fencing apa the 
ete. (Obs. exc. s.w. dial.) 12. An active 
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san; a (great, chief, etc.) agent, mover, or 
instigator 1728. tb. In unfavourable sense: 
‘A factious, seditious, or pragmatic conten- 
der; a wrangler; a busybody 1696. 13. One 
who fights or contends against (a person, 
cause, etc.); an opponent, antagonist; one 
who makes difficulties or raises objections 
—1840. 4. With for: One who pertinaciously 
supports or advocates (a cause, principle, 
person, etc.); one who insists on or stands out 
for (a form, ceremony, etc.) 1644. 15. A 
second or backer in a contest —1828. 

4. Beaufort was no s. for pedantic rules 1879. 5. 
Their fathers were honest men and sticklers to 
their lawful Prince 1711. 

Stick-up, a. and sb. 1857. [f. phr, to stick 
up; see STICK v.] A. adj. That sticks up; esp. 
of a collar = STAND-UP a. 1. 1873. B. sb. 
Something which sticks up; esp. a stand-up 
collar 1857. b. A thief armed with a revolver 
who orders his victims to put their hands up; 
also, a job performed by this type of criminal, 
a hold-up; also attrib. (U.S.) 1905. 

Sticky (sti-ki), a. 1577. [f. STICK 80.1 + 
I.] 1, Of plant-stems: Like a stick; woody. 
2. Painting. Charaeterized by hardness of 
outline 1753. 

Sticky (sti-ki), d. 1727. [f. STICK v. + 
VI.] Having the property of sticking or ad- 
hering; adhesive; also, viscid, glutinous. b. 
Racing and Cricket. Of a course, a wicket: 
Having a yielding surface owing to wet 1888. 

Everything s. except postage-stamps LONGF- 
Hence Sticky v. trans. to smear with something 
8. (collog.). 

Stiff (stif), a., sb., and adv. [OE. stif, cor- 
resp. to MLG., MDu. stif, Du. stijf, ON. 
stifr :- Gmo. *stifaz :— *slipos, rel. to L. 
slipare (sce STEEVE v.*, CONSTIPATE v.).] A. 
adj. Y. 1. Rigid; not flexible or pliant. 2. Of 
the body, limbs, joints, muscles, etc.: Lack- 
ing suppleness, unable to move without pain 
ME. b. Rigid in death. Often predic. in 
fig. phr. 40 bore (one) s., to bore ‘to death’ 
(collog.). ME. c. Of machinery, etc.: Work- 
ing with excessive friction; hard to move 
1848. 3. Rigid as the result of tension; taut. 
Now rare or Obs. late ME. 4. Of a semi- 
liquid substance: Thick or viscous, so as to 
flow with difficulty or to be capable of re- 
taining a definite shape. late ME. 5. Of soil: 
Heavy, dense; not porous or friable; difficult 
to work 1523. 6. Tight, closely packed. 
Now hyperbolically in collog. use: Densely 
crowded (with). 1683. 7. Of a ship: Offering a 
high resistance to deflexion from the vertical 
or normal floating position; stable, not crank 
1627. 8. fig. Inflexible of purpose, steadfast, 
resolute, firm, constant ME. b, In a bad 
sense: Obstinate, stubborn, not amenable to 
reason. Now rare. 1526. c. Of a battle, de- 
bate, ete.: Stubbornly contested, hard ME. 
9. Formal, constrained, lacking ease or grace 
1008. 10. Ot price, charges, rates, etc.: Un- 
yielding, firm; having an upward tendency. 
17 955 of a commodity or the dealers in it. 

1. The Gown with s. Embroid'ry shining PRIOR. 
With sleet and rain, ropes s., and sails half set, 
very squally, she works like a Cutter 1801. 2. You 
and I, ma'am, I think, are too s, to dance THACK- 
ERAY. Phr. To have a s. neck, to suffer from a 
rheumatic affection of the neck in which the head 
cannot be moved without pain. b. S. one, s. "un, 
a corpse (slang). 4. Then work itup into a 8. paste 
Mns. GLASSE. 8. b. S. in Opinions, always in the 
Wrong DRYDEN. 9. Too s. a carriage of his fortune 
Worrox. S. rectangular walks 1779. His die- 
tion. .was. .pronounced s. and pedantic MACAU- 
s Several letters. .directed in a s., careful. 

and 1885, 

Colloq. phrases. S. as a poker; s. in the back, firm, 
resolute; to keep (carry, have) a 8. upper lip, to be 
firm or unyielding, esp. in bearing zs or sorrow. 

II, Strong. 1. Of living creatures: Stout, 
stalwart, sturdy. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 2. Of 
natural agencies: a. Strong, violent (of wind); 
also applied to a steady wind of moderate 
force ME. tb. Of news: Formidable, grave. 
SHAKS. 3. Of liquors: Strong, potent. Now 
only of spirits and water. 1813. 

2. a. The winde being contrary, and a stiffe gale 
1505. 3. A good s. glass of brandy grog 1883. 

III. Hard, difficult. 1. Of an ascent or 
descent: Steep so as to be difficult. In Hunt- 
ing: Difficult (said of an obstacle or a tract of 
country presenting many obstacles). 1704. 2. 
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That requires considerable effort; severe; 
laborious, toilsome 1862. 3. Of a price, de- 
mand, etc.: Unusually high, excessive 1824. 

1. The next day's climb proved a stiff one 1903. 
2. A s. examination in the History School 1886, 
uy 905 thought 3s. an hour pretty s. boat 


Comb.: s.-leaf Arch., the foliage of conventional 
form, with stiff leaf-stems, characteristic as a 
decoration in the Early English style. 

B. sb. 1. slang. Paper; a document, esp. a 
promissory note or bill of exchange; a clan- 
destine letter 1823. 2. slang. A corpse 1859. 3. 
slang. A penniless man; a wastrel 1899. 

1. I wish you'd do me a bit of s. THACKERAY. 

C. adv. Stiffly, tightly, hard, etc. late ME. 

Phr. To give it to someone (pretty) 8., to speak 
severely to, to rate. Hence Sti-ff-ly adv., -ness. 

Stiffen (sti-'n), v. 1500. [f. Sry a. + 
-EN*.] To make or become stiff or stiffer. 1. 
trans. To make stiff or rigid, e.g. by means of 
starch, or by the addition of alining or a sup- 
port 1622. b. Naut. To increase the initial 
stability of a ship; to render less liable to heel 
1706. 2. To render stiff in consistency; to 
thicken, coagulate 1627. b. intr. To become 
stiff in consistency; to harden. Also fig., to 
assume a more definite or permanent form 
or character. 1697. 3. (rans. To make more 
steadfast, unyielding, or obstinate; Mil. to 
inerease the fighting value of a force by the 
admixture of soldiers of better quality 1500. 
b. intr. To become hard or unyielding in 
temper 1732. 4. trans. To make rigid; to take 
away the natural suppleness or mobility of 
(the limbs, joints, muscles, etc.); also fig. 
to make a corpse of, kill (slang) 1599. b. intr. 
Of persons: To become stiff or rigid; also, to 
die 1714. 5. trans. To make (a person) for- 
mal, cold, or constrained in manner; to make 
(an artistic composition) pedantic, laboured, 
or overloaded 1763, b. intr. To become 
formal, cold, or constrained 1864. 6. Of prices, 
the market, etc.: To become stiffer. b. 
trans. To render (prices, etc.) stiffer. 1855. 7. 
intr. Of wind: To increase in strength or vio- 
lence 1844. 8. Of an ascent: To become more 
steep or difficult 1877. 

2. The polar oceans bei 
stiffened into ice GOLDSM. 


almost continually 
. fig. But gradually 
the favour will s. into a right 1883. 3. The Home 
Secretary n 1898. 4. S. the sinewes, 
commune [sic] the blood SHAKS, 5. I pity 
Kings..Whom Education stiffens into state 
COWPER. Hence Sti-ffener, a workman who 
stiffens (cloth, hats, etc.); something serving to s.; 
a reviving drink. 

Stiffening (sti-f nin), bl. sb. 1014. (f. 
prec. + -ING'.] 1, The action of the vb.; the 
process of making or becoming stiff; concr. a 
stiffened substance. 2. Something that serves 
to stiffen 1620. b. An admixture of soldiers 
of better quality 1900. 

Stiffish (sti-fif), a. 1733. [-fsu'.] Rather 


stiff. 

Stiff-necked (stress var.), a. 1526. [f. stiff 
neck + -ED; after Gr. oxAnpozpdxndos ‘hard of 
neck’.] Having a stiff neck. Chiefly fig. of 
persons, with Biblical ref.: Obstinate, stub- 
born, 1 . pauni pa " 

stiffer ed and of vncircumcised hertes an 
ET TINDALE Acts 7:51. Hence Sti:ffne:cked-ly 
adv., aness. 

Stifle (stoi-f'D, sb.! ME. [Of unkn. origin.] 
The joint at the junction of the hind leg and 
the body (between the femur and the tibia) in 
a horse or other quadruped: corresponding 
anatomically to the knee in man. 

Comb.: s.-bone, -cap, -pan, the patella of a 
horse, the bone in front of the stifle-joint; -joint 


= stifle. 

Stile (stoi-f'l), sb.* rare. 1823. [f. next.] 
The fact of stifling or condition of being 
stifled. 

Stifle (stoi-f’l), v. [In xiv stuff(De, vary- 
ing with tstuffe, superseded (xv) by stifle, 
stifle; perh. orig. frequent. formation on 
OFr. estouffer (mod. étouffer) :- Rom. 
*extuffare, perh. a blend of *extufare STEW v. 
and *stuppare STOP v.; see -LE.] I. trans. To 
kill by stopping respiration; to Kill or de- 
prive of consciousness (a person or animal) by 
covering the mouth and nose, by depriving of 
pure air or by introducing an irrespirable 
vapour into the throat and lungs; to suffo- 
cate. Also absol. 1513. b. In hyperbolic or 
exaggerated use. late ME. 12. To suffocate 
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by immersion; to drown —1705. 3. To stop 
the passage of (the breath); to suppress, pre- 
vent the emission of, choke in the utterance 
(the voice, a cry, sob, cough, ete.) 1405. b. 
To make mute or inaudible through inter- 
vening space or obstructing medium. 1833. 
4. In various fig. uses; esp. to conceal, keep 
from becoming known, suppress (a fact, rev 
port, movement; a document, letter) 1577. 
5. To smother or extinguish (a flame) 1726. 
6. To choke up, impede the flow of (running 
water); to obstruct the passage of, absorb, 
quench (rays of light) 1794. 7. inir. To be or 
become suffocated; to perish by stoppage of 
breath. In weaker sense: To feel in danger 
of suffocation, to feel almost unable to 
breathe 1594. 

1. Shall I not then be stifled in the Vault? SHAKS. 
b. He almost stifled her with caresses 1832. 3. 
He attempted to raise an alarm, but they stifled 
his cries 1885. b. The fog. .stifled the roar of the 
traffic of London KrPLING. 4. Their former piety 
was after a manner stifled HOLLAND. This Insur- 
rection was stifled in ite very beginning 1705. 
The rumour may s. the truth for a short time 
Scorr. Hence Sti-fling ppl. a. 

Stifle (stoi-f’l), v.* 1580, [f. STELE sb.'] 
Farriery. (trans.) To affect (a horse, etc.) with 
dislocation of the stifle-bone. Chiefly pass. 

Stifled (stoi-f'ld), ppl. a. 1643. [f. STIFLE 
v.! + -ED.] 1. Suffocated, smothered, sup- 
pressed, etc. 2. Devoid of fresh air, close, 
stuffy 1824. 

2. We were shown into a small, s. parlor HAW- 


THORNE. 

Stifler (stoifloi) 1042. [f. STIFLE v.! + 
R..] One who or something which stifles, 
suffocates, etc. b. Thieves’ slang. The gallows 
1818. 

Stigma (stigma). Pl. stigmata (sti-g- 
mătă) or stigmas (stigmüz). 1596. [- L. 
stigma — Gr. orte, dar- mark made by a 
pointed instrument, brand, f. ore, as in 
orltew ( *stigj-) prick; see STICK v.!] 1. A 
mark made upon the skin by burning with a 
hot iron (rarely, by cutting or pricking), as a 
token of infamy or subjection; a brand, 2. 
fig. A mark of disgrace or infamy; a sign of 
severe censure or condemnation, regarded as 
impressed on a person or thing; a ‘brand’ 
1619. b. A distinguishing mark or charac- 
teristic (of a bad or objectionable kind); in 
Path. a sign of some specific disorder, as 
hysteria 1859. 3. pl. Marks resembling the 
wounds on the crucified body of Christ, said 
to have been supernaturally impressed on 
the bodies of certain saints and other devout, 
persons 1632. 4. Path. A morbid spot, dot, or 
point on the skin, esp. one which bleeds 
spontaneously 1661. 5. Zool. and Anat. a. 
Each of the respiratory openings or breath- 
ing-pores in insects and other invertebrates; 
a spiracle. Also applied to other small open- 
ings or pores, as that of the pneumatocyst in 
Hydrozoa. (Pl. usu. stigmata.) 1747. b. The 
part of an ovisac or Graafian follicle where it 
ruptures to discharge the ovum 1890. c. A 
natural spot or mark, as one formed by en- 
largement of a nervure on the fore-wings of 
certain insects (pterostigma), or the pigment- 
or eye-spot of an infusorian 1820. 6. Bol. 
That part of the pistil in flowering plants 
which receives the pollen in impregnation, of 
very various form, situated either directly on 
theovary, or at the summit of the style. Also 
applied to an analogous structure in crypto- 
gams. (Pl. usu. stigmas.) 1753. 

1. His flinty Front my S. shou'd retain 1778. 2. 
Branded with the s. of illegitimacy 1882. 3. St. 
Frances with his inuisible Stigmata 1632. 

Stigmaria (stigmé*-rii). Pl. ). 1845. 
mod. L., f. prec., in ref. to the marks or scars 
on the fossil.] Geol. A former genus of fossil 
plants, whose remains are found abundantly 
in the coal-measures; they are now com- 
monly believed to be the roots of Sigillaria 
and possibly other trees. 

Stigmat (sti-ym&t). 1901. [app. back- 
formation from SrmrGMATIO d.] Photogr. A 
stigmatic lens or combination of lenses. 

Stigmatic (stigmm-tik), a. and sb. 1594. 
If. L. stigmal-, stem of STIGMA + -I0.] A. 
adj. 1. Constituting or conveying a stigma; 
branding with infamy; ignominious; sev- 
erely condemnatory 1607. 12. Marked with a 
‘stigma’ or brand, branded 1028. t3. Mark- 
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ed with or having a deformity or blemish; 
deformed, ill-favoured, ugly —1827. 4. Per- 
taining to or accompanying the stigmata (see 
STIGMA 3) 1871. 5. Path., Zool., Bot. Pertain- 
ing to, constituting, characterized by, or 
having the nature of a stigma 1830. 6. [Back- 
formation from AsrIGMATIC.] Applied to a 
photographie lens or combination of lenses 
constructed so as to correct the astigmatic 
aberration 1896. B. sb. [the adj. used ellipt.] 
1. A person branded as a criminal; a profli- 
gate, villain. Obs. (or rare arch.) 12. A per- 
son marked with some physical deformity or 
blemish —1633. 3, A person marked with the 
‘stigmata’ (see STIGMA 3) 1885. So tStig- 
ma-ticala. 1589. 

Stigmatism (stigmütiz'm) 1664. [In 
sense 1 f. STIGMATIZE + -ISM; in sense 2 f. L. 
stigmat-, stem of STIGMA] 11. Branding; col- 
lect, marks made by branding, or by tat- 
tooing or the like. 2. Path. The condition of 
being affected with stigmata (see STIGMA 4) 
1900. 3. Absence of astigmatism 1890. 

Stigmatist (stigmätist). 1607. [alt. of 
Stiematic (B. 1 and 3) by substitution of 
-Ist.] fa. = STIGMATIO B. 1. b. = STIGMATIO 


B. 3. 

Stigmatize (stigmătəiz), v. 1585. [- Fr. 
stigmatiser or med. L. stigmatizare — Gr. 
onyuariter, f. ar(yua, ar-; see STIGMA, -IZE.] 
1, trans, To mark with a ‘stigma’ or brand; 
to brand; also, to tattoo. Now rare. b. 
transf. To mark with a stain, scar, or blemish 
1632, c. Path. To mark or affect with stig- 
mata; to produce stigmata upon 1822. d. To 
mark with the stigmata: see STIGMA 3. 1844. 
e. To imprint as a brand (rare) 1644. 2. fig. 
To set a stigma upon; to mark with a sign 
of disgrace or infamy; to 'brand'; esp. to 
characterize by a term implying severe 
censure or condemnation 1019. 

1. God stigmatized him on the forehead with a 
letter of his own name 1737. e. Letters stigma- 
tized in slaves foreheads 1647. 2. As to their 
white wines, he EIC them as mere substi- 
tutes for cider W. IRVING. Hence Stirgmatiza-- 
tion, the action of stigmatizing, or condition of 
being stigmatized. 

Stigmatose (stigmátows) a. 1840. (t. 
L. stigmat- STIGMA; see -0SE'.] 1. Bof. Said 
of a style bearing the stigma on some speci- 
fied part, as along the side instead of (as 
usual) at the summit. 2. Path. Covered or 
affected with stigmata 1894, 

Stigmatypy (stigmütoipi) 1875. [f. Gr. 
ortzua (here taken as = roh point, dot) + 
-typy.] The art or process of printing por- 
traits, etc. with small types bearing dots of 
different sizes, so as to produce an effect of 
light and shade. 

Stilbene (sti-lbin). 1868, [f. Gr. ortagew 
to glitter -- -ENE.] Chem. A hydrocarbon 
produced by the action of heated lead oxide 
on toluene, and in other ways: used in dye- 
stuffs. So Sti-Ibin [see -IN] in same sense. 

Stilbite (stilboit). 1815. [- Fr. stilbite 
(Haüy 1796), f. as prec.; see -ITE! 2b.] Min. 
A hydrous silicate of aluminium and calcium, 
in oblique prismatic crystals with pearly 
lustre. 

Stile! (stoil). [OK. stigel, corresp. to OS., 
OHG. stigilla (G. dial. stiegel), f. Gme. *sil5- 
climb; see Sty v. ] An arrangement of steps 
or the like, contrived to allow passage over 
or through a fence to one person at a time, 
while forming a barrier to sheep or cattle. 
pin Wana; D pena ae eb into s next 

- Ican..help a lame over a s. 1857. fig. 
A lift over the s. ata crisis 1884. ux 

Stile (stail). 1608. [prob. — Du. stijl pillar, 
Drop, door-post.] Carpentry, etc. An upright 
in a framing or structure, carrying a cross- 
piece; e.g. each of the vertical bars of a 
wainscot, sash, panel door, etc. 

Stiletto (stile-to), sb. Pl. -oes. 1611. It. 
stiletto, dim. of stilo dagger; see STYLUS, -ET.] 
1. A short dagger with a blade thick in pro- 
portion to its breadth. 2. Needlework, etc. 
A small pointed instrument for making eye- 
let-holes 1828. 

Comb.: Is. beard, a pointed beard. Hence Sti- 
letto v. trans. to stab, esp. mortally, with a s. 
Still (stil), sb.' 1533. [f. STILL v.!] 1. An 
apparatus for distillation, consisting essen- 
tially of a close vessel (alembic, retort, boiler) 
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in which the substance to be distilled is sub- 
jected to the action of heat, and of arrange- 
ments for the condensation of the vapour 
produced. Also applied to the alembic or 
retort separately. 1562. 2. ta. = STILL-ROOM. 
b. A distillery. 1533. 3. A chamber or vessel 
for the preparation of bleaching-liquor by the 
action of hydrochloric acid on manganese 
dioxide, or for the preparation of chlorine, 
of alkalis, etc. 1853. 

Comb.: s. burnt a., of alcoholic spirits, damaged 
by burning in the process of distillation: -house, 
a distillery. 

Still (stil), a. and sb.* [OE. stille = OFris. 
stille, OS., OHG, stilli (Du. stil, G. still) :- 
WGme, *stillja, *stellja, f. *slel- be fixed, 
stand.] A. adj. 1. Motionless; stationary; 
also, remaining in the same position or 
attitude, quiescent; spec. of a photograph, 
opp. to moving, motion, picture. b. Of wine 
and other beverages: Not sparkling or 
effervescing 1833. 2. Silent OE. ta. predic., 
of a person —1604. b. Habitually silent, taci- 
turn (dial.) 1729. 3. Of a voice, sounds, utter- 
ances: Subdued, soft, not loud. Now arch. 
and chiefly after 1 Kings 19:12. OE. tb. esp. 
of music; hence of instruments, performers, 
ete. -1816. 4. Free from commotion. a. Of 
water: Having an unruffled surface; motion- 
less or flowing imperceptibly OE. b. Of the 
air, weather: Quiet, Of rain: Unattended by 
wind, gentle, late ME. 5. In mixed sense of 
2 and 4. Of places, times, conditions: Cha- 
racterized by absence of noise and move- 
ment; quiet, calm ME. b. contextually ( poet.) 

7 That has become still; no longer active or 
audible 1485. +6. Of a child: Dead before 
birth —1607. 17. Constant; continued until 
now —1615. 

1. Hah, no more moouing? S. as the Graue, 
SHAKS. The charmed water burnt alway A s. and 
awful red COLERIDGE. b. S. champagne 1858, 2. 
reps be (M MT EST ee) 257555 re- 

TOM 8] „ De r. To a 8. "ue 
in one's head. 3. And after the fire a s. small 
voice 1 Kings 19:12. The s. voice of law and 
reason was seldom heard or obeyed GIBBON, b. 
The s. flutes sound softly MARSTON. 4. a. The 
deep s. Pool 1735. Provb. Hers was a case of -S. 
waters run deep’ 1895. b. But our widows sor- 
row is no storm but a s. rain FULLER. 5. Now 
came s. Eevning on MILT. She comes from ano- 
ther stiller world of the dead TENNYSON. b. O for 
the touch of a vanish'd hand, And the sound of a 
— 5 that is 8. TENNYSON, 7. Rich. III. IV. iv. 


B. sb. t1. A calm 1020. 2. Stillness, quiet. 
Now only poet. or rhet. 1608. 3. A ‘still’ 
photograph 1918. 

1. There is no better n of omnia bene, than 
when the court is in a s, BACON. 2. The s. of the 
night 1608, 

Still (stil), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. stilled 
(stild). [OE. stillan = OS. (gi)stillian trans., 
stillon intr., OHG. stillen trans., stillén intr., 
ON. stilla; rel. to prec.] To make or become 
still. Now chiefly poet. and rhet. I. trans. 
1. To quiet, calm (waves, winds, etc.). b. To 
subdue, allay (sedition, tumult) 1570. 2. To 
relieve (pain); to assuage, allay (an appetite, 
desire) OE. 3. To quiet, calm (a person's 
mind); to subdue (agitation, emotion) ME. 
b. To appease (anger) ME. +4. To lull, 
soothe (a child); to induce (a person) to 
cease from weeping 1660. 5. To silence, 
cause (a sound) to cease. Also fig. To cause 
the cessation of (murmurs, complaints, etc.) 
late ME. tb. To impose silence on —1065. 6. 
In occas. uses: To stop the movement or 
activity of 1850. 

1. To s. the wilde winds when they roar MIIx. 2. 
He tries. to s., or at least to denden, the undying 
pain of his spirit 1856. 3. A turne or two, Ile 
walke To s. my beating minde SHAKS. 5. The 
monks stilled their chant Scorr. 6. She stilled 
her feet 1866. 

IL. intr. To become still or calm OE. 

At length the winds began to s. 1851. 

Stil (stil), v.: ME. [Aphetie f. DISTI v.] 
Tl. intr. = DISTIL v. 1. 1690. 12. trans. To 
exude, discharge, or give forth in minute 
drops —1693. tb. To cause to distil or fall in 
drops 1719. 3. To subject to the process of 
distillation. Now rare or Obs. late ME. 14. 
To extract or produce by distillation 1707. 

Still (stil), adv. [OB. stille, OS., OHG. 
stillo (Du. stil, G. still) :- WGme. stillo.] t1. 
Without noise or commotion; quietly; in a 
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low voice, softly 1560. 2, At rest, motion- 
less; without change of place or attitude 
With ‘certain verbs. OE. 3. With ref, o 
action or condition: Without change, inter. 
ruption or cessation ; continually, constantly; 
invariably; always. Obs. exe. poet, MR; b 
1S. and anon, ts. an end: constantly from 
time to time. SHAKS. c. With words denot- 
ing increase or progress: Ever more and 
more 1596. 4, Indicating the continuance of a 
previous action or condition. a, Now (or at 
the time in question) as formerly 1535, b. 
Now (or at the time in question) in contrast, 
to the future; as yet 1632. c. After as before 
some points of time; further. Obs, or arch, 
1526. d. In addition; after the apparent 
ending of a series 1790. 5. In a further degree; 
yet 1593. 6. With adversative notion, a, 
After or at the same time with some event or 
condition implied to be adverse; even then 
1699. b. Quasi-conj.: In spite of what has 
been stated or conceded; notwithstanding, 
yet. Sometimes preceded by but, or followed 
by however, 17: 7, Comb. and quasi-Comb, 

= ‘always, ever’; ‘now as before’ 1593, 

2. To stan I paused, and my heart stood s. 
LYTTON. To sit, lie rose at six, tired of lying 
8. MRS, CARLYLE, One generacion th 
awaye, another commeth, but the earth abydeth 
8. COVERDALE Eccles. 1:4, Howbeit these. Devise 
new things and good, not one thin, WIN- 
BURNE. b. Two Gent. IV. iv. 07. c. Thus s. his 
courage, with his toils encreas'd POPE, 4. a. For 
as you were when first your eye I eyde, Such 
seemes your beautie s, SHAKS. I wrote a similar 
epitaph for my wife, though s. living GOLDSM. €. 
Poore haue I been, and poore I am, and poore s, 
shall I bee 1577. 5. Next day, he heard the sound 
8. louder than before 1832. 6. a. For een thou; 
vanquished, he could argue s. GOLDSM. b. 8., 
however, there was another extreme, which. .was 
also to be avoided MACAULAY. 7. That s,-closed 
booke of secrets 1603. Your many acts of s. 
continued friendship COWPER. 

Stillage (stiléds). 1596. (app. - Du. 
stellagie, stellaedsie now written stellage 
scaffold, stand, f. stellen to place + Fr 
suffix -age; see -AGE.] 1, Brewing. A stand 
for casks. 2, In various industries, a stand 
for keeping something from the ground 1875. 

Stillatitious (stilati-fos), a. 1656. [f. L. 
stillaticius falling in drops (f. stillare) + 
-ous.] 1. Falling in drops. Also, tproduced 
by falling in drops, as stalactites. +2, Pro- 
duced by distillation —1704. 

Stillatory (sti-litori). late ME. [- med.L. 
stillatorium still, alembic, f. L. stillare drip, 
distil; see -onv'.] 1, A still. Obs. exc. Hisl. 
and fig. 2. A place where distillery is carried 
on; a stillroom; a distillery 1602. 

Still-birth. 1785. f. STILL a. + BIRTH, 
after next.) Birth of a still-born child; an 
instance of this. (Cf. next.) "mer 

Still-born (stress var.), a. 1597. [f. STIN d. 
+ Born ppl. a.) Born lifeless; dead at 5 
abortive. Also, born in a state of suspende 
animation. 

[His] works one and all fell s. from the press 
18! 
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Stiller? (sti-loi). 1608. [f. STILL v.' + mi 
One who or something which makes still, 
quiet, or tranquil. M 

Stiller* (sti lo). 1580. (t. STILL v. 
-ER',] One who distils; a distiller. 

Still hunt, s». U.S. 1860. [f. Smt & 
+ Hunt sb.] 1. A pursuit for game ma 
stealthy manner or under cover; 8 DIC 
transf. The pursuit of any object quietly a 
cautiously 1890. So Sti-Il-hunt v. 1 na 
intr. Still-hunter 1831. Sti l- hun 
vbl. sb. 1831. ; 

Stillicide (sti-lisoid), 1626. tAnglicized t 
next.] 1. A falling of water, etc. w d 
a Succession of drops. Now rare. 2. Ci AETR 
Scots Law. The dropping of rain-water 0 55 
the eaves of a house upon another's bs 15 
root; the richt or the servitude relating 
this 1656. j! 

|Stillicidium (stilisidijm). Pl. is 
1727. [L., f. stilla drop + cid-, weakene 2. 2. 
of cadere to fall.] 1. Civil Law. = b 1701. 
Path, A morbid dropping or trickling eling 

Stilling (sti-lin). 1604. [per - Du T pl 
stand, scaffold, f. stellen place. Cf. ST 
A stand for a cask, a gantry. of 

Stillion (sti lion). 1803. [perh. Var. 
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proc] 1. = prec. 2. A trough to catch yeast 

1896. 

Still life. 1695. [f. STILL a. + LIFE sb., 
after Du. stilleven.] Inanimate objects, such 
as fruit, flowers, dead game, vessels, etc., as 
represented in painting. 

Stillness (stilnés). [OE. stilnes, -nys, f. 
stille adj.) The condition or quality of being 
still. 1. Absence of movement or physical 
disturbance; motionlessness. 2. Freedom 
from agitation, tranquillity OE. 3. Silence; 
freedom from noise; ftaciturnity OE. 4. 
Freedom from turbulence or self-assertion 
1745. 

1. The s. of the Weather SWIFT. 2. On my Mind 
A passive s. is enjoined WOnpsw. 3. Soft stilnes, 
and the night Become the tutches of sweet har- 
monie SHAKS. 4. In Peace, there’s nothing so 
becomes a man, As modest stillnesse, and humilitie 
SHAKS. 

Sti-li-room. 1710. [STILL s5.] a. Hist. 
Orig., a room in à house in which a still was 
kept for the distillation of perfumes and cor- 
dials. b. Later, a room in which preserves, 
cakes, liqueurs, etc. are kept, and tea, coffee, 
etc, are prepared. Also attrib. in s. maid, etc. 

A hundred years ago, every lady in the country 
had her still-room THACKERAY. 

Still-stand. 1597. [f. STILL a. + STÁND 
sb.) 1, A stand-still (rare). 12. spec. [After 
G. (waffen)stillstand.] An armistice 1819. 

Sti-ll wa:ter. 1026. [f. STILL a. + WATER 
sb.] = SLACK-WATER 1. 

Stilly (sti-li),a. ME. [Sense1 f. STILL a. + 
-LY'; sense 2 + -Y', after vasty, ete.) fl. 
Secret. ME. only. 2. Characterized by still- 
ness. Chiefly poet. 1776. 

2. The s. murmur of the distant Sea COLERIDGE. 
Oft, in the s. night, Ere Slumber’s chain has bound 
me MOORE. 

Stilly (stili), adv. 10 E. stilliée, f. stille 
STIL a. + ide -LY*.) In a still manner; 
silently, quietly; tseeretly. 

From Camp to Camp,..The Humme of eyther 
Army s. sounds SHAKS. 

Stilpnomelane (stilpno:mfle'n). 1850. (- 
G. stilpnomelan, t. Gr, orAnvds glittering + 
péas, ue)av- black.]! Min. A hydrous silicate 
of iron and aluminium, occurring in thin 
scales, or as a velvety coating, of a black or 
bronze colour. 

Stilt (stilt), sb. [E. stille, corresp. immed. 
to LG., Flem. stille, Norw. stilla :- Gmo, 
*stelijón, and rel, to MLG., MDu. stelte (Du. 
stelt), OHG, atelza (G. stelze) :—.*stellón, Sw. 
lia, Da. stylte :— *stultjón; see STOUT a.) 1. 
The handle of a plough. Obs. exc. dial. 2. A 
crutch. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 3. Each of a pair 
of props, usu. slender wooden poles with a 
foot-rest some distance above the lower end, 
for enabling a person to walk with the feet 
raised from the ground, the upper end being 
held by the hand or under the arm, or strap- 
ped to the legs 1440. b. transf. Applied to 
long slender legs of an animal, esp. a bird 
1597. 4. techn. a. Each of a set of posts or 
piles on which a building (esp. of primitive 
construction) is raised from the ground, or 
which are fixed under water to support the 
pier of a bridge, ete. 1697. b. Arch. A vertical 
course of masonry placed beneath and con- 
tinuous with an arch or vault so as to raise 
the springing of it above the general level, 
or for a similar purpose beneath or above a 
column 1835. 5. Any bird of the genus Hi- 
mantopus, characterized by very long slender 
legs and slender sharp bills, and inhabiting 
Marshes; a long-legged plover 1813. 

3. Fen-men. . who stalking on high upon stilts, 
apply their mindes, to grasing, fishing and fowling 
HOLLAND. fi. Ambition is but Avarice on stilts 
and masked LANDOR. 

attrib, and Comb.: s.-bird, (a) = sense 5; (b) any 
long-legged wading bird, a grallatorial bird; 
-plover = sense 5; s. sandpiper, a long-legge 

i. Amer. species of sandpiper, Micropalama 
himantopus; -shank = sense 5. 

Stilt (stilt), v. 1649. [t. prec.] I. trans. To 
raise as on stilts; to elevate artificially. b. 
Arch, To raise (an arch, vault, ete.) above the 
ordinary level by a ‘stilt’ or other course of 
masonry beneath 1835. c. Bookbinding. To 
bind (a book) so as to make it range with one 
15 larger size 1824. 2, inir. To walk on stilts 


Stilted (sti-téd), ppl. a. 1615. [f. STILT sb. 
and v. + -Ep.] 1. Furnished with or having 
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stilts; raised artificially as if on stilts. b. 
Arch. Raised above the general level by a 
course of masonry beneath, as an arch, 
vault, eto. 1835. c. Of animals, esp. birds: 
Having very long slender legs resembling 
stilts 1869. 2. fig. Of (or in ref. to) language, 
Style, or manner: Artificially or affectedly 
lofty; unnaturally elevated; formally pom- 
pous 1820. 

2. You are taken in by that false, s., trashy style 
BYRON. 

Stiltified (sti-ltifoid), a. Not in dignified 
use. 1820. [f. as prec. + -FY + -ED'.] = prec. 
2. So Sti-Itify v. (rans. = Stun v. 1. 

Stilton (sti-Iton). 1730. [Name of a village 
in Huntingdonshire.] S. cheese; a rich qual- 
ity of cheese made at various places in 
Leicestershire; so called from having been 
originally largely sold to travellers at a 
coaching inn at Stilton. Also ellipt. as sb. 

Stilty (stilti), a. 1826. [t. STT sb. + 
I.] I. Resembling stilts. 2. fig. Character- 
ized by stiltedness 1846. 

Stimulancy (sti-miilánsi). Now rare. 1799. 
[f. next; see -ANOY.] Stimulating quality. 

Stimulant (stimitlänt), a, and sb. 1728. 
L. stimulans, -ant-, pr. pple. of stimulare; 
see next, -ANT.] A. adj. 1. Stimulating, rous- 
ing 1803. 2. Phys. and Med. a. Exciting an 
organ, or the organism, to increased activity; 
quickening some vital function or process 
1772. b. Acting as a stimulus; exciting the 
functional activity of an organ (rare) 1785. 
B. sb. 1, Something that stimulates, rouses, 
orincites to action. Now rare exc, with some 
fig. notion of sense 2. 1794. 2. Phys. and 
Med. Something that temporarily quickens 
some vital process, or the function of some 
organ 1728. b. spec. Applied to alcoholic 
drinks 1865. 

1. The pecuniary remuneration..is the direct 
and immediate s. to exertion and enterprise 1847. 
2. b. The. .craving for stimulants LIVINGSTONE. 

Stimulate (sti-miüle't), v. 1548. [~ stimu- 
lat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. stimulare, f. stimulus 
STIMULUS; see -ATE*.] fl. trans, To prick, 
sting, afflict. HALL. 2. To rouse to action 
or exertion as by pricking or goading; to 
spur on; to incite (a person) fo do something; 
to impart additional energy to (an activity, a 
process) 1619. 3. Phys. To act as a stimulus 
to (see STIMULUS 1, 3). Also absol. 1662. 4. 
intr. for reft. To indulge in (alcoholic) stimu- 
lants. Now only U.S. collog. Also pass., To 
be affected by alcoholic drinks. 1800, 

2, Tos. production by useful. labour 1832. To. . 
s. him to fresh exertions DICKENS. 4. We were all 
slightly stimulated before a move was made 1882. 
Hence Sti-mulating ppl. a. 

Stimulation (stimiülé^Jon). 1526. [- L. 
stimulatio, -ón-, f. as prec.; see ox, Cf. Fr. 
stimulation.] 1. The action of stimulating or 
condition of being stimulated. 2. Phys. and. 
Med. The action of a stimulus. a. Excitation 
to increased activity, quickening of some 
vital function or process. b. Excitation of an 
organ or tissue to its specific activity. 1733. 

Stimulative (sti-miiletiv), a. and sb. 1747. 
[f. StiMULATE + -IVE.] A. adj. Having the 
property of stimulating; of a stimulating 
nature or character 1791. B. sb. Something 
having a stimulating quality. Now rare. 1747. 

Stimulator (sti-miile'toz). 1614. [- L. 
stimulator, f. stimulal-; see STIMULATE, -OR 2. 
In mod. use f. STIMULATE + -OR 2.] One who 
or that which stimulates. 

Stimulatory (sti-miilétóri), a. and sb. rare. 
1758. [f. STIMULATE + -ORY*.] A. adj. = 
&mwuLATE a. B. sb. Phys. and Med. = 
STIMULANT B. 2. 

Stimulose (sti-miiilo's), a. 1866. 
(in sense 4) + -osg'.] Nat. Hist. 
with stings or stinging hairs. 

Stimulus (sti'miŭlðs). Pl. -li (ei). 1684. 
[- L. stimulus goad, spur, incentive, prob. 
f. *sti-, repr. also by stilus STYLUS.) 1. Phys. 
Something that acts as a ‘goad’ or ‘spur’ to a 
languid bodily organ; an agency or in- 
fluence that stimulates, increases, or quick- 
ens organic activity. b. Stimulating prop- 
erty, action, or effect; stimulation or 
quickening of organic activity 1084. 2. gen. 
‘An agency or influence that stimulates to ac- 
tion or (const. £o) that quickens an activity or 
process 1793. b. A quickening impulse; also, 
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stimulation 1794. 3. Phys. Something that 
excites an organ or tissue to a specific ac- 
tivity or function; a material agency that 
produces a reaction in an organism 1793. b. 
Influence or effect in calling forth some speci- 
fic reaction of a tissue; irritation of a nerve or 
other sensitive structure 1785. 4. Nat. Hist. 
A sting, a stinging hair (rare, and perh. only 
as L.) 1760. 

3. c. Psychology. A process of stimulation or ex- 
citement which affects the area of a sense-organ 
(external s.), or which originates within a sense- 
organ (internal s.). Also attrib. 1894. 

Sting (stin), sb. (OE. sting, styng, f. next. ] 
1. a. The act of stinging. b. The fact or 
effect of being stung; the wound inflicted by 
the aculeus of an insect, the telson of a 
scorpion, the fang of an adder, ete, ; the pain 
or smart of such a wound. c. The smart or 
irritation produced by touching a nettle or 
similar plant 1878. 2. A sharp-pointed organ 
in certain insects and other animals (e.g. 
bees, wasps, scorpions) capable of inflicting a 
painful or dangerous wound. Applied also to 
the fang or venom-tooth (and erron. to the 
forked tongue) of a poisonous serpent. late 
ME. 3. Bol. A stiff sharp-pointed tubular 
hair, which emits an irritating fluid when 
touched. fAlso applied to a thorn. 1507. 4. 
fig. Something which inflicts acute pain; an 
acute pain or sharp wound inflicted on the 
mind or heart; the ‘point’ of an epigram or 
sarcasm; something which goads to action or 
appetite. late ME. b. gen. Stinging quality, 
capacity to sting or hurt; a (specified) degree 
or amount of this 1863. 

2. Beware the secret Snake that shoots a S. DRY- 
DEN. 4. The renewed s. of iealosie SIDNEY. They 
never worked till they felt the s, of hunger 
MACAULAY. b. When once collared the York- 
shire bowling lacks s. 1896, 

Comb.: s.-bull, the greater weever, Trachinus 
draco; ~fish, (a) the lesser weever, Trachinus vi- 
pera; (b) the sea-scorpion, Cottus scorpius; moth, 
the Australian moth, Doratifera vulnerans, the 
larva of which is able to sting; -tail, (a) a tail 
tapering to a point. as in the pointer; (b) U.S. = 
STING-RAY. Hence Sti-ngless a. having no s. 

Sting (stin), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. stung 
(ston). [OE. stingan = ON. stinga, f. Gmo. 
*sleng- *slang- (whence ON. stanga pierce).] 
Tl. (rans. To pierce with a sharp-pointed 
weapon or instrument —1485. 2. ‘To pierce 
or wound with a point darted out, as that of 
wasps or scorpions’ (J.). Also absol. OE. b. 
transf. and fig. To inflict a sharp or mortal 
hurt upon. late ME. c. slang. To rob or 
cheat, impose upon 1812. 3. Of certain 
plants, etc.: To produce by contact a kind of 
rash or inflammation, accompanied with a. 
burning sensation and itching, in (a person's 
skin). Also absol. 1648. 4. transf. To affect 
with a tingling pain, a burning sensation, or 
the like. Also absol. 1615. 5. fig. To affect 
with a sudden sharp mental pain or an access 
of painful emotion or irritation; to goad or 
stimulate to or into (action, rage, ete. ). late 
ME, 6. intr. To smart 1848. 

2. With doubler tongue Then thine (thou ser- 
pent), neuer Adder stung SHAKS. b. Two fired. . 
‘stinging’ one man in the leg 1878. 3. A pricking 
of the intire skin, as if stung with Nettles 1665. 
5. Remember'd folly stings JOHNSON. Stung to 
madness by defeat 1836. 

Stingaree (stingiri-, stingărī). U.S. and 
Austral. 1811, [alt. of STING RAY.] A sting- 
ray, esp. T'rygon centrura (Dasyatis cen- 
trurus). 

Stinger (sti meh. 1552. [f. STING v. + 
Anl.] 1, One who stings; applied fig. to 
Death. 2. An animal or plant that stings 
1593, 3. Something that stings or smarts, 
e.g. a smart blow; something that causes 
sharp distress; a pungent speech or crushing 
argument. Now colloq. 1576. 

2. The. . Nilgiri nettle, a most virulent s. 1880. 3. 
I wrote him back a s. 1900. 

Stinging (sti-nin), ppl. a. ME, If. STING v. 
+ -ING*.] 1. That stings, that has power to 
sting; used (often as a specific designation) of 
animals or plants. 2. transf. That produces a 
sharp pain or tingling smart, a burning 
sensation, or the like. Said also of the pain 
or sensation. late ME. 3. fig. That causes 
sharp mental pain or irritation, poignant; 
that goads or stimulates. Of speech: Biting, 
pungent. ME. 
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1. Like s. Bees in hottest Sommers day SHAKS. 
The common s. nettle (Urtica dioica) 1887. 2. 
Fierce showers of s. hail 1866. 3. A s. rejoinder 
1885. Hence Stinging-ly adv., ness. 

Stingo (sti-pgo). slang. 1635. LT. STING v., 
in allusion to the sharp taste.] Strong ale or 
beer. b. fig. Energy, vim. 

Sting ray. 1624. [STING sb.] Any fish of 
the genus Trygon or family Trygonidz, esp. 
T. pastinaca. The long tapering tail is armed 
near the middle with a flattened sharp-poin- 
ted bony spine, serrated on both sides, cap- 
able of inflicting a severe wound. 

Stingy (sti-ni), a. 1615. [f. STING sb. or 
v. + II.] Having a sting; stinging, sharp, 
virulent. Often fig. of controversy, eto. 

Stingy (sti-ndsi), a.* 1659. [perh. based on 
a (dial.) var. stinge (stint) of STING sb.; see 
-Y^] 1. Bad-tempered, irritable, peevish, 
cross. dial. 1787. 2. Of persons, actions, etc.: 
Niggardly, penurious, mean, close-fisted 1659, 
b, Betokening meanness; doled out sparingly 
or grudgingly 1849. 3, Scanty, poor in quan- 
tity or amount 1854. 

1. Those virulent and stingie Pamphlets 1657. 
2. Liberal in promises, and s. in performances 
1770. Hence Sti-ngi-ly adv., -ness, 

Stink (stink), sb, ME. It. the vb.] 1. A 
foul, disgusting, or offensive smell. 2. Evil- 
smelling quality, offensive odour ME. 3, pl. 
Univ. and Public School slang for Natural 
Science (orig., for Chemistry) as a subject of 
study or university examinations 1869. 
qe 1 eru a e contetyed for 

ie purpose of emi a suffoca! vapour 
when, thrown among the enemy; ery US e 
STINK-POT 4; -shad, the mud-shad Dorosoma 
cepedianum; -trap — STENCH-TRAP; -turtle — 
STINK-POT 4. 

Stink (stink), v. Pa. t. stank (stwnk). Pa. 
pple. stunk (stonk). IO K. stincan = (M)LG., 
(M)Du. stinken, OHG. stinkan (G. stinken) :— 
WGmo. *stipkwan. Cf, STENOH.] 11. inir, 
To emit a smell or vapour of any kind; to 
smell (sweetly or otherwise) -ME. 2. To emit 
a strong offensive smell; to smell foully. (In 
ordinary polite use avoided as unpleasantly 
forcible.) OE. b. fig. To be offensive; to be 
abhorrent; to savour offensively of some- 
thing. Phr. 40 s. in (a person's) nostrils. ME. 
3. trans. To fill (an animal's earth) with suf- 
focating fumes. Also, to drive (animals or 
persons) out of a place by stench or suffocat- 
ing fumes. 1781. 4, To cause to stink ME. 

2. b. The name of the vngodly shal stynke 
COVERDALE Prov. 10:7. 

Stinkard (stinkord). 1600. [f. STINK v. 
+ -ARD.] 1, One who stinks, Formerly often 
às a term of abuse. Now rare or Obs. 2, A 
name given to various ill-smelling animals 
1774. 3, A shark of the genus Mustelus 1883. 
4. = STINK-POT 3. 1850. 

Stinker (stiko:) 1607. [f. STINK v. + 
Ant.] One who or something which stinks. 
l. = prec. 1. vulgar. 2. A sailor's name for 
the giant fulmar (Ossifraga gigantea) and 
other ill-smelling petrels 1837. 3. Anything 
that emits an offensive smell. vulgar. 1808. 

Stink-horn (sti uk ham). 1724. [t. STINK 
Sb. + HORN sb.] A name for various ill- 
smelling fungi. 

fSti-mkibus. slang. 1706. [f. STINK sb, + 
Abus, Latin ending of dat. pl. Cf. MuckrBvs.] 
Bad liquor, esp, adulterated spirits. 

Stinking (stinkin), ppl. a. OE. [-1Na*.] 
That stinks; offensively smelling. b. Used as 
a vague epithet connoting intense disgust and. 
contempt. Now vulgar. ME. 

Phr. To ony 8. fish: see CRY v. 5. 

Special collocations: s. badger — TELEDU; s. 
cedar, any species of Torreya; s. ill, a disease of 
sheep; s. polecat, one of the skunks or M ustelidæ; 
s. yew = s, cedar. Hence Sti-nkingly adv. 

Stink-pot. 1665. [f. STINK sb. + Por 8b., 
after Du. stin pol.] t1. A pot or jar con- 
taining a disinfectant. 2. A hand-missile 
Charged with combustibles emitting a 
suffocating smoke, used in boarding a ship 
for effecting a diversion while the assailants 
gain the deck 1669. 3. A sailor’s name for a 
petrel 1865. 4. The musk turtle, Cinosternum 
odoratum or Aromochelys odorata 1844. 

Sti-nkstone. 1804. [f. STINK sb. + STONE 
sb., after G. stinkstein.] Min. A name given 
to various limestones which give out a fetid 
odour on being scratched or struck. 
Stinkweed. 1793. [f. STINK sb. + WEED 
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sb.] a. The cruciferous plant Diplotaxis 
muralis. b. U.S. The Thorn Apple, Datura 
stramonium. 

Stiznkwood. 1731. f. STINK sb. + Woop 
sb.] A name given in certain colonies to 
various trees, the wood of which has an un- 
pleasant odour; the wood of any of these 


trees. 

Stint (stint), sb.! ME. If. STINT v.] I. The 
action of STINT v. t1. Cessation of action or 
motion, pause —1613. 2. Limitation, re- 
striction, esp. excessive restriction in the 
supply of the necessaries or comforts of life; 
the condition of being kept scantily supplied 
1593. 

1. Phr. To make a s., to stop. 2. Phr. Without s. 
with no fixed limit of amount, unstintedly ; His. - 
children had money lavished on them without 8. 


1876. 

II. Limited or fixed amount. 1. An allotted 
amount or measure; an allowance. Now rare 
or Obs, 1447. 2. A measure, rate, gauge of 
amount, price, size, etc. fixed by authority. 
Chiefly in the phrases fo set, etc. at one s., to 
appoint, set a s. Obs. or dial. 1485. 3. The 
limited number of cattle, according to kind, 
allotted to each definite portion into which 
pasture or common land is divided, or to each 
person entitled to the right of common 
pasturage; also, the right of pasturage 
according to the fixed rate 1437. 4. An 
allotted portion of work; a definite task 1530. 
15. Prescribed, destined, or customary limit 
1509. 

1. Phr. One's s., an amount which one has re- 
solved not to exceed; My s. [of wine] in company 
isa pint at noon, and haif as much at night SWIFT. 
2. A child's s. for braiding nets, .is four-pence a 
day 1794. 4. Their stent was mair than they cou'd 
well mak out 1789, 5. Every one of our passions 
and affections hath its natural s. and bound 1729, 

Stint (stint), sb.* 1406. (Of unkn. origin.] 
Any one of the smaller Sandpipers (genus 
Tringa), esp. the Dunlin. 

Stint (stint), v. (OE. stynlan, corresp. to 
ON, *stynta shorten, the source of some Eng. 
uses += Gmc. *stuntjan, f. *stunt-; see STUNT 
v.'] I. To cut short, stop. 1. intr. To cease 
action; to desist, forbear. Now only arch. 
and dial. ME. +2. Of processes, conditions, 
impersonal agencies: To cease, abate, come 
to an end —1681. 3. To cease moving, pause 
in a journey, to halt, stop ME. 14. trans. To 
cause (a person) to cease action, to canse to 
desist ~1653. 5. To discontinue (an action); 
to hold in check, restrain (one's own actions or 
organs of action), Now arch. and dial. ME. 
16. To cause to cease, check, stop (an event 
or state of affairs, actions of others) —1763. 
tb. To assuage, quench (grief, pain, appetite) 
-1600. 7. To cause (a fluid, etc.) to stop 
flowing or emanating; esp. to staunch 
(blood). Obs. exc. dial. late ME. 8. To check 
the growth of (an animal, plant); to arrest 
(growth); to force (a plant) info bloom by 
restricting its supply of nourishment 1735. 

1. Pretty foole it stinted, and said I SHAKS, 2. 
Ther saw I how the tempest stent CHAUCER, 3. 
But come on, what s. ye for? Scorr., 5. We must 
not s. Our necessary actions, in the feare To cope 
malicious Censurers SHAKS. 8. The laborious 
Chace Shall s. his [a young hound's] growth 1735. 

II. Tolimit, apportion, or appoint definitely, 
1. trans. To set bounds to, to limit in extent 
or scope, to confine to certain limits. Now 
rare. 1513. 2. To limit (the pasturage of 
common land) to a certain number of cattle; 
also, to assign a limited right of pasturage to 
(a person). late ME. 3. To restrict (a person, 
his share or right) with respect to quantity or 
number; to limit in amount of allowance or 
indulgence 1567. 4. To limit unduly in 
supply; to keep on short allowance, to scant. 
Const. of. 1722. b. To limit (a supply) unduly; 
to give in scanty measure 1838. 5. dial. To 
apportion a ‘stint’ of work to (a person); 
also, to fix upon a definite portion of work asa 
stint 1794. 6, pass. Of a mare: To be served 
oy a horse). Also of a ewe: To conceive. 


1. The law of nations does not s. the right of 
executing justice 1863. 3. We ought to s. our 
selves in our most lawful Satisfactions ADDISON. 

They s, themselves in their meals 1885. Hence 
ited ppl. a. Sti-nted-ly adv., -ness. Sti-nter, 
one who or something which stints. 

Stintless (sti tles), a. 1597. It. STINT sb. 
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+ -LESS.] fl. That may not be stinted or 


caused to cease; that may not be assuaged or 
satisfied —1657. 2. Supplied withont, stint 
1844. 


1. See heere. . The lasti nges: 
areefes: the tenres 1587, 2. 5. charity fene 

Stipe (stoip). 1785. [- Fr. stipe - L. stipes 
log, post, tree-trunk.] 1. Bot. A foot-stalk; 
= STIPES 1. 2. Anat. ‘A stem: applied to two 
branches, anterior and posterior, of the zygal 
or paroccipital fissure of the brain“ 1891, 
3. Zool. = STIPES 2. 1891. 

Stipend (stoi-pend), sb. late ME. [= OFr. 
stipende, stipendie or L. stipendium, f. stips, 
stip-, money payment, wages, alms + pendere. 
weigh, pay.] 1. The pay of a soldier. Now 
rare. 2. A salary or fixed periodical payment, 
made (annually or at shorter intervals) to a 
clergyman, teacher, or publie official, in 
requital of his services. late ME. +3, gen, 
Payment for services, wages —1809, 4. A 
fixed periodical payment of any kind, e. g. a 
pension or allowance, ta tax 1545. 

1. Cicero. earned under the auspices of Strabo 
his first and only 's.' 1875. 2. The s. of the teacher 
was precarious enough 1883. 3. For the s, and 
wages of sin is death 1629. The boys are generally 
taken away from school as soon as they are able to. 
earn some small s. 1856, 4. Hiring is always for a 
Hans a 8., or additional recompense BLACKSTONE, 

lence fStl:pend v, trans. to provide with a M 
salary, or pension. Sti*pendiess a. that has nos, 

fStipendary, a. and sb. 1530. [= AL. 
stipendarius (Xm), var. of L. stipendiarius; 
see next.) =next 1660. 

Stipendiary (stoipe-ndliiri, stip-), a. and sb. 
1645. [+ L. stipendiarius, f. stipendium; see 
STIPEND, -ARY',] A. adj. 1. That receives a 
stipend. Of a soldier (now rare): Serving for 
pay, mercenary. 2. Pertaining to a stipend or 
stipends; of the nature of a stipend. Also of 
services: Pald for by a stipend. 1659. 

1. To make the king a mere s. officer STUBBS. S. 
magistrate, in England, a salaried official exer- 
cising judicial functions similar to those exercised 
by the unpaid justices of the peace. 2. His 
application for an augmented s. grant 1844. 

. sh. One who receives a stipend; a salaried 
clergyman or teacher; ta pensioner 1584, b. 
A stipendiary magistrate 1875. 

I know but three ways of living in society: you 
must be either a beggar, a robber, or a s. 1849. 

Stipendiate (stoipe-ndie't), v, Now rare 
or Obs. 1656. I- stipendiat+, pu. ppl. stem of 
L. stipendiari be in receipt of pay, f. stipen- 
dium; see STIPEND, -ATE*.] trans. To pay a 
stipend to. 

JStipes (stoi-piz). PI. stipites (sti-pitiy). 
1760. [mod. application of L. stipes n 
SrIPE) in the sense *stalk*.] 1. Bot. A stalk, 
esp. of some special kind, other than an 
ordinary leaf- or flower-stalk; eg. one 
supporting a carpel or other part of a flower, 
or the pappus of the ‘seed’ or fruit of PSU 
composites; that of the frond of a fern or Ben 
weed (also, the stem or caudex of à Fee e 
that supporting the pileus or cap of cor 
fungi. 2. Zool. A part or organ resembling 
stalk: esp. the footstalk or second joint of tit 
maxilla of an insect; also applied to cer “is 
parts of the mouth-appendages in myriapo! 
1826. 

Stipiform (stoi-piffam), a. 1821. e 
stem of L. STIPES + -FORM.] Bof. and Zi 62 
Having the form or character of à 1 
applied esp. to the stems of certain dico! 10 1 
donous trees, ot simple structure like those 
lower classes. she, 

Stipitate (sti-pite't), a. 1785. [f. vs 
stem of L. Stipes + -ATE*.] Bot. and tipe; 
Having or furnished with a stipes or Supe», 
stalked. 


i ar. 

Stipitiform (sti-pitifonm), a. 189. [f. as vi ; 
prea + -FORM.] Bot. and Zool. = Bra 
ise 1 * 


Stipple (sti-p’l), sb. 1669. [In sen: : 
stippel, dim. of stip point; in sense 2 tm 
tl. pl. Dots or small spots, used in shi 


; hod of 
painting, engraving, etc. 2. The 107 901 or 


tone; the effect so produced; 
done with the point of a brush, a 70 
graver. Also íransf. applied to P E 
appearances resembling this. b. In d 1804. 
engraving: An engraving thus 9500 rod 
Stipple (sti-p'D, v. 1075. [-Du. $i 
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frequent. of stippen prick, speckle, f. stip 
point; see -LE.] 1. trans. To paint, engrave, 
or otherwise design in dots; to produce 
gradations of shade or colour in a design by 
means of dots or small spots. Also intr. or 
absol. 2. transf. in ref. to natural processes or 
effects resembling this kind of painting or 
engraving 1774. 

2. The Virginia-creeper stipples the church walls 
with green in summer and. .scarlet in winter 1894, 

||Stipula (sti-piili), PI. -lz (li), -las (làz). 
1762. [mod.L. use of L. stipula straw, 
SrUBBLE.] Bot. and Ornith. = STIPULE sb. 

Stipulaceous (stipiulé-fos) a. 1760, f. 
STIPULA + -AOEOUS.] Of the nature of or 
composed of stipules; having large stipules. 

Stipulant (sti-pidlint). 1880. [- L. 
stipulans, -ant-, pr. pple. of stipulare; see 
STIPULATE v., -ANT.] Hom. Law. = STIPU- 
LATOR 1, 

Stipular (sti-pitlaa), a. 1793. [f. STIPULA + 
Anl.] Bot. Of, belonging to, or furnished 
with stipules; situated on, near, or in the 
place of a stipule. Hence Sti:pulary a. Bol. 
occupying the place of stipules; formed of 
stipules. 

Stipulate (sti piùlět), a. 1776. Uf. STIPULA + 
-ATE*.] Bot. Having stipules; with scales that 
are degenerate stipules. 

Stipulate (sti-piddle't), v. 1624. [-stipulat-, 
pa. ppl, stem of L. stipulari, according to 
Paulus (c200) f. OL. stipulus firm, but 
connected by some with stipula (cf. STUBBLE) 
from the custom of breaking a straw in con- 
firmation of a promise.] 1. intr. a. Rom. Law. 
To make an oral contract in the verbal form 
(of question and answer) necessary to give it 
legal validity. Said spec. of the party who 
asks the question 1656. tb. gen. To contract, 
make a bargain, settle terms, covenant (with a 
person or persons) —1785. 2. trans. Of an 
agreement, or of both contracting parties: To 
specify (something) as an essential part of the 
contract 1645. 3. Of one of the parties to an 
agreement, or à person making an offer: To 
require or insist upon (something) as an 
essential condition. Now only with clause or 
inf. as obj. 1685. 4. intr. To make an express 
demand for something as a condition of 
agreement 1790. 5. trans. To promise, give 
surety for, guarantee. Now only (somewhat 
rare) with clause of inf. as obj. 1737. 

1, a. That mutes can neither s. nor promise is 
quite plain 1880. 2. The marriage-contract.. 
stipulates a dowry of twelve ounces of gold and 
twenty camels GIBBON. 3. All I s. is to know the 
day Scorr. 4. I had stipulated for ten minutes’ 
sleep on reaching the summit TYNDALL. 

Stipulation’ (stipiuléfon). 1552. [- L. 
stipulatio, In-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] The 
action or an act of stipulating. fl. An 
engagement or undertaking to do something 
-1719. 12. A contract, agreement, treaty 
1818. b. Rom. Law. The action of making a 
contract or agreement in the verbal forms 
legally binding; a contract or agreement 80 
made 1623. 3. A giving security for the per- 
formance of an undertaking. (Now only in 
the language of the Admiralty Courts.) 1648. 
4. The action of specitying as one of the terms 
of a contract or agreement; a formulated 
term or condition of a contract or agreement 
1750. 5. The action of stipulating for some- 
thing as a condition of agreement; an 
Tr ang of this; a condition stipulated for 


4. Next follow the terms or stipulations. upon 
which the grant is made BLACKSTONE. 5. 
Pensions were thrown about indiscriminately... 
The only s. was, ‘Give us your vote’. 1792. 

Stipulation? (stipivié-fon). 1700. k. 
STIPULA + -aTION.] Bot. The arrangement of 
the stipules. 

Stipulator (sti-pitile'taz). 1010. [= . 
Stipulator, t. stipulat-; see STIPULATE v., -OR 2.] 
Roman Law. The person who asks the 
Question (see STIPULATE v. 1 a) 1611. 

Stipulatory (sti-piulétori), a. Now rare. 
1658. [k. STIPULATE v. + -0RY*.] Of the nature 
of or characterized by stipulation. 

Stipule (sti-piul), sb. 1793. E- Fr. stipule, or 
anglicized form of STIPULA.] I. Bot. A lateral 
appendage (often resembling a small leaf or 
Scale) borne in pairs upon the leaf-base of 
certain plants. 2. Ornith., A newly sprouted 
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feather; a pin-feather 1891. Hence Sti-puled 
a. furnished with stipules, stipulate. 

Stir (st51), 8h. 1 late ME. If. STR v.] The 
action or an act of stirring. 1. Movement, re- 
garded as an interruption of rest; slight or 
momentary movement; movement of dis- 
turbance, agitation 1470. 2. Active or 
energetic movement of a number of persons 
(or animals); bustle, activity 1586. 3. Com- 
motion, disturbance, tumult; general excite- 
ment; fuss. Now usu. with a; the pl. was 
formerly common, esp. in the sense *publick 
disturbance, tumultuous disorder’ (J.), riot, 
insurrection. late ME. 4. fig. Movement of 
feeling or thought; emotion; intellectual 
activity 1563. 5. An act of stirring something; 
Jig. a rousing 1818. 

1. No s. in the air, no s. in the sea SOUTHEY. 2. 
Above the smoak and stirr of this dim spot, 
Which men call Earth Miz. 3. For one slight 
trespass all this s.? COWPER. 4. Cymb. I. iii. 12. 

Stir (stói), sb.* slang. 1851. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A prison. 

Stir (sts, v. Infi. stirred (stó1d), stirring 
(Stö- ain). [OE. styrian, corresp. to OS. 
far|sturian subvert (MLG. vorsturen), MHG. 
stürn stir, poke, MSw. styr(i)a, Norw. styrja 
make a disturbance :- Gmc. *sturjan, f. 
*stur-, of which the var. *staur- is repr. by 
OFris. lo-, ur|stéra, OHG. stóren (G. stören). ] 
I. trans. 1. To move, set in motion; esp. to 
give a slight or tremulous movement to; to 
shake, agitate. b. To move (a limb); now 
almost always, in neg. expressions, to make 
any or the slightest movement with ME. c. 
To move (something) from its place; to 
shift, displace. Chiefly (now always) with 
negative or its equivalent (implying in- 
effectual effort): (to be unable) to move or 
shift in the slightest degree. Now rare or 
Obs. OE. d. To rouse or disturb with a push 
1590. 2. refl. To move oneself or one's limbs; 
to take bodily exercise; to move from one's 
place. Now rare or Obs. OE. 3. To agitate 
with the hand or an implement so as to alter 
the relative position of the parts of: a. a 
liquid; esp. to agitate with a more or less 
circular continuous movement, as with a 
spoon OE. b. a collection of solid bodies or 
particles; esp. to poke (burning coals, a fire) 
so as to promote combustion ME. c. soil or 
earth, as with an agricultural implement. 
Also absol. 1483. 4. fig. To move from a fixed 
or quiet condition; to disturb, trouble, 
molest; to put into tumult or confusion; to 
upset. Obs. exc. dial. OE. 5. To rouse from 
rest or inaction ME. 6. To move to action, 
urge, incite, instigate, stimulate. Also 
formerly: To prompt, induce, persuade. OE. 
7. To excite to feeling, emotion, or passion; 
to move, affect ME. b. To move strongly (a 
person, his spirit, *blood', etc.) 1489. 8. To 
excite, occasion (passion, anger, flaughter, 
etc.) OE. 9. To bring into notice or debate; 
to move, raise, moot (a subject or question). 
Now rare. OE. 

1. The shrill sea-wind, whose breath idly stirred 
My hair SHELLEY. b. Unable to arise, or foote or 
hand to styre SPENSER, ‘I will not s. a foot’, said 
the Countess, obstinately SCOTT. To s. one’s 
stumps: see STUMP 8b.' 1 c. 3. a. Idly stirring her 
little cup of black coffee 1905. b. Seizing the 
poker and stirring the fire vigorously 1888. 5. 
Follow forth your own. objects, without stirring 
a nest of hornets SCOTT. 6. An Ate, stirring him to 
bloud and strife SHAKS. Can ye not s. his mind to 

pastimes? ScoTT, 7. The story of a great. 


any 
/s life still stirs the heart 1889. 8. A fault 
Which stirs the critic's rage 1760. 9. That. a 


doubt once decided may be stirred no more 


PALEY. 

II. intr. t1. To move; to be in motion; spec. 
to move as a living being —1633. 2. To pass 
from rest to motion, to begin to move; to 
move at all or in the least (chiefly with neg.): 
occas. to show signs of life or consciousness 
(aftersleep ora faint) OE. b. To go out (from 
a house or place of abode); almost always 
with neg. 1567. C. fig. To begin to show signs 
of ‘life’ or activity (as an intellectual move- 
ment or the like) 1873. 3. To move about in a 
place, to be about’; chiefly in pres. pple. 
(often spec. = out of bed, up and about) ME. 
b. transf. To be in circulation, be current; 
chiefly in pres. pple. Now somewhat rare. 
late ME. c. To go on, happen, take place; 
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chiefly in pres. pple. — going on, *on foot* 
1520. 4. To move briskly or energetically ; to 
be on the move, bestir oneself ME. b. fig. To 
be active or occupied about something; to 
begin to act ME. c. To rise in revolt or 
insurrection. Now rare and merely con- 
textual. ME. 5. To be roused or excited, as 
feeling, passion, ete. OE. 

1. While rocks stand, And rivers stirre G. 
HERBERT. 2. Not a Mouse stirring SHAKS, b. I 
came home at seven, and have never stirred out 
Swirr. 3. When no one in the house was stirring, 
and the lights were all extinguished DIOKENS, b. 
He asked. .if there were any news stirring 1850, 
c. No ill luck stirring but what lights a my 
shoulders SHAKS. 4. Her husband stirred and 
bustled about until the requisite leave was ob- 
tained THACKERAY. 5. My Blood stirs at the very 
thought on 't CIBBER. 

Stir up. a. trans. To set in motion, agitate; to 
push or poke so as to displace, disturb, or mix the 
parts of. b. To rouse to action, activity, or 
emotion; to incite, instigate, stimulate. c. To 
excite, provoke, induce; to raise, set on foot (strife, 
disturbance, etc.); to arouse (feeling or emotion). 

Stirabout (sté-rabaut). 1682. [See STIR v., 
ABOUT adv.) 1. a. Porridge made by stirring 
oatmeal, etc. in boiling water or milk. (orig. 
Anglo-Irish.) b. fig. A bustle, a state of con- 
fusion 1905. 2. A bustling person 1870. 

Stire (stoi*x). 1483. [Of unkn. origin. Cf. 
synon. tstirom (xvim).] A kind of cider apple; 
also, the cider made from it. 

Stirk (stoxik). dial. [OE. stirc, styr(i)c, 
Kentish stiorc, perh. f. stéor STEER 8b. + -o, 
-uc -00K; cf. MLG., MDu. sterke young cow, 
MDu. stierken bullcalf.] 1. A young bullock 
or heifer, usu. between one and two years old. 
2. Used as a term of abuse: a foolish person 


1590, 

Stirless (sté-alés), a. 1816. U. STR sb. and 
v. + -LESS.] Not stirring, motionless. 

Mountains. s. as death CARLYLE. 

Stirp (stöap). 1502. ( L. stirps, stirp- 
stock, stem.] 1. The stock of a family; a line 
of descent; the descendants of a common 
ancestor. Now somewhat rare. 2. Eugenics. 
The total of the germs which are found in the 
newly fertilized ovum 1875. 

Stirpiculture (stó-rpiknltiüz, -tfoa). 1870. 
If. stirpi-, comb. form of next + cultura 
CULTURE sb.] The production of pure races or 
stocks by careful breeding. Hence Stirpi- 
cultural a. Stirpicu-Iturist. 

Stirps (sté1ps). Pl. stirpes (sté-apiz). 
1681. [L.; cf. Sr.] 1. Law. A branch of a 
family; the person. who with his descendants 
forms a branch of a family. Chiefly in L. phr. 
per stirpes; also in stirpes. 2. Zool. Used 
variously (often vaguely) as a term of classi- 
fication; a family, subfamily, group, etc. 
1863. 

Stirrer (stó:rox). late ME. [f. STIR v. + 
-ER'.] One who or something which stirs; an 
instigator; tan agitator; one who moves 
about; an active person; an instrument or 
appliance for stirring a liquid or the like. 

Stirring (sts. rin), ppl. a. OE. [f. STIR v. 
+ -NG*.] That stirs; that is in motion, or 
capable of motion; active; energetic in 
action; that excites or incites. 

S. times for you English LYTTON. Cheerful and s. 
music 1873. Hence Sti-rringly adv. 

Stirrup (sti-rdp), sb. (OB. stigrap = 08. 
stigerép, MDu. steegereep, OHG. stegareif (G. 
stegreif ), ON. stigreip; t. Gmo. *stiz- (STY v. ) 
+ *raipaz ROPE sb.] 1. A contrivance sus- 
pended from the side of a saddle to serve as a. 
support for the foot of the rider; now, an 
arched piece of metal (rarely of wood, 
leather, etc.) closed by a flat plate to receive 
the sole of the boot. 2. Applied to various 
kinds of foot-rest analogous to the stirrup, 
e.g. in Shoemaking. late ME. 3. Anat. = 
SrAPES 1615. 4. Something shaped like a 
stirrup; e.g. a U-shaped clamp or support 
ME. 5. Naut. One of the ropes supporting 
the foot-ropes 1495. 

1. Instead of Tus we had ropes tied with a. 
Rum toputourfeetein EVELYN, Phr. To old the 
8., lit. in helping a person to mount esp. as a 
manifestation of homage or reverence; hence fig. 
to be subservient. 

attrib, and Comb.: s.-bone = sense 3; -cup, a 
cup of wine or other drink taken by one already on 
horse-back setting out for a journey; a parting 
drink; -iron (now rare), the metal portion of a 
stirrup, as dist. from the strap; -leather, the 
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leather strap by which a stirrup hangs from the 
saddle; -vase ng of G. 
formed after bi flat-iron], Archaol. a 
dee ra' with a square-cut handle on 
either side of the false spout, 

tirrup (sti rüp), v. 1610. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To supply with or as with stirrups. 2. 


ie your selues into stitches, 
he agonising s. of pleurisy 


II. A movement in sewing or the like. I. a. 
Each of the movements of a threaded needle 
in and out of a fabric which is being sewn. 
Also, a like movement with the awl in shoo- 
making. ME. b. The portion or loop of 
thread or yarn left in the materíal as a result 
of this movement, and forming the means by 
which the parts of the sewn materials are 
held together. late ME. c. In machine 
sewing, a single motion of a needle and 
shuttle carrying the thread through the 
fabric; the loop or interlocked thread thus 
produced 1844. d. In emphatic phrases with 
aà negative or the like: A single movement 
with the needle; fig. a ‘stroke’ or work of any 
kind 1581. 2. Surgery. The movement of the 
needle through the edges of a wound when it 
is being sewn up; each loop of thread or other 
materia] fastened in the skin or flesh as a re- 
sult of this operation 1525. 3. A single com- 
plete movement of the needle or other 
implement used in knitting, crochet, em- 
broidery, lace-making, etc.; the portion of 
the work produced by such a movement 1599, 
4. A particular mode of using the needle or 
other implement, in sewing, knitting, em- 
broidery, ete. ; the kind or style of work thus 
produced 1624, 5. A loop of thread or yarn 
às an ultimate constituent of a sewn or 
woven material; hence, the least piece of 
fabric or clothing 1500. 6. A good s.: a con- 
siderable distance (in walking). dial. 1684. 

1. Proverb. A s. in time saves nine. b. A s. or 
two had broke out in the gathers of my stock 
STERNE. d. He never will do a s. of work before 
MO wer 1708. 3. Phr. To drop, take 
upas. 4. le she Ís engaged in teaching them a 
new s. JOHNSON, — Back-, CHAIN-, CROSS-, 
FRATHER-, HEM-S.; see these words; also Lock 
4b.,* etc, 5. I haven't a dry s. on my back! 1883. 
Every 8., all the clothes one is wearing; every 
available piece (of 15 A boat. with every s. of 
canvas set Di „ 6. You have gone a good s., 
you may well be a. mer BUNYAN. 

Stitch (stit), sb.* Now dial. 1493. [prob. 
orig. identical w. prec.) A ridge or balk of 
land; esp. a strip of ploughed land between 
two water-furrows. 

Men at plow. that draue earth here and there, 
And turnd vp stitches orderly CHAPMAN. 

Stitch (stitf), v. ME. [f. Srrron 8b.1] fl. 
trans. To stab, pierce; fransf. to afflict with 
a ‘stitch’ or sharp sudden pain 1620. II. To 
fasten or adorn with stitches, 1. (rans. To 
fasten together (pieces of textile material, 
leather, etc.) by stitches; to make or mend (a 
garment, etc.) by thus joining its parts ME. 
2. Surgery. To unite the edges of (a wound) by 
drawing stitches through the flesh 1580. 3. 
Bookbinding. To fasten together (a number of 
sheets or sections) by passing the thread or 
wire through all the sheets at once 1566. 4. 
To fasten or attach (something) by sewing 
1530. b. To enclose in or info a cover or 
receptacle secured by stitching 1848. 5. To 
ornament with stitches; to embroider 1529, 
6. absol. and intr. To make stitches; to work 
with a needle and thread 1097. 

1. Court Ladies will. 8. a Gown, to pass the time 
away 1709. 6. She. .stitched In silence 1865. 

Stitch up. trans. a. To make or put together by 
sewing. b. To close (an orifice, a wound), to mend 
(a rent), by sewing the 8 together. c. To en- 
close in a cover or recep le and secure it by 
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sewing. Hence Sti-tcher, one who stitches or 
sown contempt) a tailor; a tool or machine used 

r st ng. 

Stitch (stith, v.* dial. 1805. [Goes w. 
SrrTCH sb.*] trans. To turn up (the ground) 
in ridges in order to cover or protect the roots 
of potatoes, etc.; to earth up. 

Stitchery (sti-tfor). 1607, t. STITCH v.* or 
STITCHER; see -ERY 2. (App. coined by 
Shakes.) ]. Needlework. 

Stitching (sti-tfin), vbl. sb. 1521. [f. Srrron 
v.! + dt.] 1. The action of STITCH v.! 2. 
concr. a. Stitches collectively ; i.e, the portions 
or loops of thread, etc. fastened in the 
material sewn as the result of sewing. Also, 
a series of stitches. b. The thread, silk, ete., 
of which stitches are made. Also pl. 1614. 

Stitchwort (stitfwoit). MK. It. SrrICH 
4b. + Wonr'.] A name for Stellaria holostea. 
Also, a book-name for the genus. 

Stithy (sti-0i), sb. (ME. stepi, stipi - ON. 
sledi :— *slaüjon, f. Gmo, sta- STAND. The 
form is due to assoc, with SMITHY.] 1. An 
anvil. 12. Anat, = INCUS 1 (rare) -16015. 3. A 
forge, smithy 1602. 

3. My imaginations are as foule As Vulcans s. 
SWAKS, Hence tSti-thy v. trans. to forge. 

Stive (stoiv), sb. 1793. [- Du. fafuive, rel. 
to stuiven rise as dust.) Dust; esp. the 
floating dust of flour during the operation of 
grinding. 

Stive (stoiv), v. Now chiefly Se. ME. [In 
XVII = Fr. estiver, whence also STERYE v.'] 
trans. To compress and stow (cargo) in a 
ship's hold. Also transf. to pack tightly; to 
crowd (with things or people). Also with up. 

Stive (stolv), v." late ME. [app. a var. of 
STEW v. = OFr. estuver.] t1, (rans, = STEW v. 
(rare) -1743. 2. To shut up in a close hot 
place; to stifle, suffocate 1792. 3. intr. To 
‘stew’, suffocate 1806, 

2. I have one half of the house to myself. 
while,.the two musty nieces are stived up in the 
other half RICHARDSON. 

Stiver (stol-van) sb. 1502. [= Du. stuiver, 
in MLG. sfürer, prob. based on - (cf. 
STUB.] 1. A small (orig. silver) coin of the 
Low Countries; now applied to the nickel 
piece of 5 cents of the Netherlands, in value 
about a penny English. 2. Used as a type of 
a coin of small value, or of a small amount of 
money; occas. a small quantity of anything. 
Not a s. = nothing. 

Stoa (stó"à). Pl. stoas (stó"àz), stoai 
(sto*-ol). 1603. [Gr. orod.) Gr. Antiq. A por- 
tico, roofed colonnade; spec. the great hallat 
Athens (adorned with frescoes of the battle of 
Marathon), in which Zeno lectured, and from 
which his disciples were called Stoics. 

Stoat (st"t). 1460. (Of unkn. origin.) Tho 
European ermine, Putorius ermineus or 
Mustela erminea, esp. when in its brown 
summer coat. 

Stoccado (stoka-do), sb. Obs. exc. arch. 
1509. [With suffix-substitution = It. stoccata, 
f. Mocco point of sword, dagger, of Gmc. 
origin; see STOCK sb.*, AO.] A thrust or stab 
with a pointed weapon. Also as vb. 

Stochastic (stoke-stik), a. Now rare or 
Obs. 1662, [- Gr. oroxeorinds, f. ocroyá(eofa: 
aim at a mark, guess, f. eróxos aim, guess.) 
Pertaining to conjecture, 

Stock (stok), sb. [OE. sloc(c = OFris. 
stokk, OS., (I) Du. stok (G. stock stick), ON. 
stokkr trunk, block, log - Gmo, *atukkaz; of 
unkn. origin.] I. Trunk or stem. 1. A tree- 
trunk deprived of its branches; the lower part 
of a tree-trunk left standing, a stump. Obs. 
or arch, tb. A log, block of wood —1806. c. 
As the type of what is lifeless, motionless, or 
void of sensation. Hence, a senseless or 
stupid person. ME. d. Applied contempt. to 
an idol or graven image OE. 2. The trunk or 
stem of a (living) tree, as dist. from the root 
and branches ME. b. Bof. = Rumor 1831. 
3. fig. a. The source of a line of descent; the 
progenitor of a family or race. In Law, the 
first purchaser of an estate of inheritance. 
late ME. tb. The original from which some- 
thing is derived —1756. c. A line of descent; 
the descendants of a common ancestor; a 
family, kindred. late ME. d. A race, ethnical 
kindred; a race or family (of animals or 
plants); a related group or ‘family’ (of 

). Also, an ancestral type from 
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which various races, Species, ete, have 
diverged. 1549. te. Pedigree —1657. f. Kin, 
sort. Now díal. 1450. 4. A stem in which a 
graft is inserted. late ME. +5, The ‘trunk’ ot 
a human body 1590. +6. A post, stake -188, 
7. pl. An instrument of punishment, now 
disused, in which the person to be punished 
was placed in a sitting posture in a frame of 
timber, with holes to confine the ankles 
between two planks (and sometimes others 
for securing the wrists) ME. 8, Iperh. transf, 
from 7.] A frame in which a horse is confined 
ir shoeing du : 

„ The magpye, lighting on the s., St 
tring SWIFT. €. I am not so ereduibus to Ms 
every S. a Stoicke 1640. d. Phr. Stocks and 

= gods of wood and stone, 2. Strong Stocks of 
Vines it will in time produce DRYDEN, fig. The 
blessid stoke pat ytt on grew Vit was Mai » that 
bare Jhesu. Carol. 3. a. Hee that was the stockeof 
all mankinde 1594. To constitute a new 8. of 
descent a very real possession was necessi 1886, 
€. The Crabbs were of a very old English s. 
THACKERAY. d. A population, sprung from the 
English s., and animated by English fell 
MACAULAY, 4. He. grafted apples upon the 
wild stocks 1903, 7. The pillory, the stocks, and 
the ducking-stool 1769. fig. The shoe-maker's 
stock (joc.), tight boots, 

II. A supporting structure. tl. A gun- 
carriage -1745, 2. The outer railofa bedstead; 


the side of a bed away from the wall; pla 
bedstead. Obs. exc. Se. 1525. 3. pl. The 


framework on which a ship or boat is sup- 
ported while in process of construction, late 
ME, b. fig. esp. in phr. on the stocks, said og, 
of a literary work planned and commenced 
1659. 4. dial, = Hon s 1. 1592. 5, Brick- 
making. a. = 8.-board — Short for > 
brick 1738, 6. The support of the block in 
which the anvil Is fixed, or of the anvil itself 
ME. 


3. b. Until my other Play be finished, which is 
now on the Stocks 1669. 

III. (More fully fulling-s.) In a fulling-mill: 
orig., the wooden trough or box in which the 
cloth is placed to be beaten by the ‘faller’ or 
mallet; hence, this receptacle with the 
*faller*, In mod. use, often the ‘faller’ itself, 
late ME. IV. The more massive portion of 
an instrument or weapon; usu., the body or 
handle to which the working part is attached. 
1. The heavy cross-bar (orig. wooden) of an 
anchor ME. 2. The block of wood from which 
a bellis hung 1474, 3. The ‘hub’ of a wheel 
1585. 4. The wooden portion of a musket or 
fowling-piece; the handle of a pistol 154]. 
5. The handle (of a whip, fishing-rod, ete) 
1695. 6. (More explicitly bit-stock.) A carpon: 
ter's boring tool, a brace 1688. 7. An adjust- 
able wrench for holding screw-cutting dies 
1862. 8, The shorter and thicker of the two 
pieces composing a T-square or an ien 
1815. 9, In a plane, the block in which the 
plane-iron is fitted 1815. 10. The wooden 
case of a lock 1833. 11. Flaz-dreseíng, One 
of the beaters in a scutching-mill 1776, " 
and fluke (Naut.), the whole of any thing. A 
Phr. lock, or lock, &., and barrel, the whole o 
thi Iso advb., every whit, entirely. Tu 

V. Concrete senses of uncertain or nm 
origin. 1. A stocking. Now only dial, 144 
2. A swarm of bees 1568. 3. The portion oi^ 
tally which was given to the person mai um 
payment to the Exchequer 1601, 4. [8l an 
for S.-gíll(flower.] a. Any plant of the p j 
ferous genus Matthiola. b. Virginta(m i 
the cruciferous plant Malcolmia mar ny 
having flowers somewhat resembling Latii 
of the s.-gilliflower. 1664. 5. A kind of by 
close-fitting neckcloth, formerly Worn 700. 
men generally, now only in the WE oti 
b. An article of clerical attire, consisti ne 62 
piece of black silk or other fabric (wo! he 
the chest and secured by a band Us 
neck) over which the linen collar is fas 
1883. 

4. To smell the sucklins and the stocks and on 
she mew trees prow 1064; 5. My nea COE. 

we out, intend to 
The weari g of ier may be dispensed with M 
WI. "A iden 11. A sum of mde 11 
apart to provide for certain expen. in or to 
—1718. +2, A capital sum to trade wi tb. 
invest; capital or principal 100 nes 
endowment for a son; a dowry for a 


y 
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-1086. tc. fig. phrase. Upon the s. of: on the 
ground or basis of 1821. +3. An estate or 
property that produces income; a person’s 
total property —1771. tb. The aggregate 
wealth of a nation —1825. 14. The business 
capital of a trading firm or company —1844. 
b. In bookkeeping by double entry, the 
heading (more fully s. account) of the ledger 
account which summarizes the assets and 
liabilities of the trader, firm, or company to 
whom the books belong 1588. 15. Money, ora 
sum of money, invested by a person in a 
partnership or commercial company —1710. 
6. The subscribed capital of a trading com- 
pany, or the public debt of a nation, muni- 
cipal corporation, or the like, regarded as 
transferable property held by the subscribers 
or creditors, and subject to fluctuations in 
market value. Also, a kind of stock, a particu- 
lar fund in which money may be invested. 
1692, 7. A collective term for the implements 
(dead 8.) und the animals (live s.) employed in 
the working of a farm, an indüstrial establish- 
ment, etc. See also ROLLING STOCK. 1519. 8. 
spec, = LIVE STOCK; the animals on a farm; 
also, a collective term for horses, cattle, and 
sheep bred for use or profit 1523. tb. Applied 
to slaves —1837. 9. A quantity (of something 
specified, whether material or immaterial) 
accumulated for future use; à store or pro- 
vision to be drawn upon as occasion requires 
1638. 10, The aggregate of goods, or of some 
specified kind of goods which a trader has on 
hand as a provision for the possible future 
requirements of customers 1696, 11, The 
liquor made by boiling bones or meat (with or 
without vegetables, etc.) and used as a 
foundation for soup 1764. b. gen. The raw 
material from which anything is made 1873. 
12. Card-playing. &. In certain games, the 
portion of the pack of cards which is not 
dealt out, but left on the table to be drawn 
from according to the rules of the game 1584. 

. The sot of cards used in a particular game 
(whether a pack, or one or more incomplete 
packs) 1584. tc, = HAND sb. V. I. 1667. 

6. In modern British use, the subscribed capital 
of a company is called shares when it is divided 
into portions of uniform amount, and s. when 
any desired amount may be bought or sold, When 
there is no pects indication, s, is usually taken 
to rofer to those portions of the National Debt, 
the principal of which is not repayable, the govern- 
ment being pledged only to the payment of 
interest in perpetuity. O. E. D. Phr, (fig.) To take 
to be interested in, attach importance, give 
credence to (collog. or slang). 9. You have not yet 
exhausted the whole s. of human infelicity 
JOHNSON, Phr, To lay in a s. 10. Take 8., In 
commercial use, to make an inventory of the 
merchandise, furniture, ete. in one’s own (rarely 
in anothor’s) possession, recording its quantity 
and present value, Hence fig., to make a careful 
estimate of one's position, with. regard to re- 
sources, prospects, or the like. To take a. of, to 
reckon up, evaluate; also collog., to scrutinize 
(a person) with suspicion or interest. See also 6 
above, In s., in the possession of the trader. 

Combs, a. Similatively (with ref. to sense I. 
8.-blind, -dead, -deaf adjs., as blind (etc.) 
stock, b. In sense VI. 6: S. certificate, a docu- 
ment issued by the Treasury, entitling the holder 
to a certain amount of a particular government 
stock. c. In sense VI. 8: s.-breeder, -raiser, Tun? 
indicating an animal selected for breeding pur- 
poses, as #,-dog, -mare; s.-rider Austral., a man 
employed to ride after cattle on an unfen 
station; riding, the occupation of a s.-rider; 
Whip Austral., a whip for driving cattle, d. In 
names of birds: s. annet, the common sheldrake, 
Tadorna cornut duck, the mallard or 
wild duck, Anas bosca: pigeon = STOOK- 
DOVE. e. cial comb. account Book- 
keeping (see VI. 4 b.); -book, a book in which an 
account is kept of goods in s.; -board, the 
wooden board which forms the bottom of a 
brick-mould; -brick, a hard solid brick, p 
in the mould: -company, a company the capital 
of which is represented by s.; -lock, a lock en- 
closed in a wooden case, usu. fitted on an outer 
door; -market, (a) a place where stocks Or 
securities are brought and sold; the traffic at such 
à place; (b) a cattle-market; trade in live-8.; ~ 
a pot in which s, for soups is boiled and kept; 
7Purse, a fund for the common purposes of a 
group of persons; room, (a) a room in which re- 
Serve s, is stored; (b) a room in a hotel in which 
commercial travellers display their samples: 
-tackle Naut,, a tackle used for raising the s, of an 
anchor perpendicular. 

B. adj. (in attrib. use only). That is kept in 
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stock. 1, Kept regularly in stock for sale; 
S. size, a size (of ready-made garments) 
regularly kept in stock; used alirib. or 
Horse us AT a person whom 

La 1025. b. Designating a 
medicinal or chemical preparation which is 
kept ready for use, or the vessel in which such 
a preparation is stored 1801. 2. Theatr. S. 
piece, play, eto., one which forms part of a 
répertoire; S. company, a company who 
regularly act together at a particular theatre 
1761. 3. fig. In ref. to conventional, in- 
tellectual, or literary topics: Kept in stock 
for use; commonly used or brought forward 
in conversation, discussion, or composition; 
hence, commonplace, trite 1738. 

3. The s. arguments against utilitarianism MILL. 
8. quotations from the fathers 1895. 

tStock, sb.* 1518. [Aphetic - (O)Fr. estoc, f. 
estoquier (cf. Stock v.) - LG. stoken.] 1. A 
thrusting sword —1572. 2. Fencing. A thrust 
with a pointed weapon —1604. 

2. Merry W, II. ili, 36. 

Stock (stok), v. ME. It. Srock sb. ] I. tl. 
trans. To set in the stocks; to punish by con- 
fining in the stocks; in early use, to subject 
to rigorous imprisonment -1694. 2. To fasten 
to or fit with a stock: esp. a. To fix (a bell) 
to its stock 1483. b. To fit (a gun, terossbow) 
with a stock 1539. c. To fix the stock upon 
(an anchor) 1769. d. Naut. To s. to: to haul (an 
anchor) into a perpendicular position by 
means of a stock-tackle 1815. t3. To cover 
(hose) with some stronger material; to 
strengthen (stockings) with pieces of cloth 
sewn on 1001. II. To root up (trees, stumps, 
weeds, etc); to extirpate by digging or 
grubbing; to fell (a tree) by digging round 
and cutting its roots 1440. b. transf. To pull 
up (stones, a fence); to break up or loosen 
(the surface of the ground with a pick) 1802, 
III. To check in growth; to stiffen. 1. To 
stunt, check in growth (a plant or animal). 
Chiefly in pa. pple. stocked. Also intr., to be 
stunted in growth. dial. 1607. 2. local. To 
indurate (stone) by exposure to the weather 
1712. IV. To supply with a ‘stock’, fund, or 
store. 1. (rans. To supply or provide with 
stock or with a stock; to furnish (a farm, 
estate, etc.) with live or dead stock; to fill (a 
pond, river) with fish; to store or supply with 
goods, commodities, appliances, etc. 1022. 2. 
To lay up in store; to form a stock or supply 
of (a commodity). Also with up. 1700. b. esp. 
To keep (goods) in stock for sale 1884. 3. 
absol. To provide stock; to lay in a stock or 
supply. Also with up, 1850. 

1. The Fish wherewith you s. the Waters 1683, 
The country was plentifully stocked with pro- 
visions GIBBON, ie cellar was stocked with 
Rhenish Wine 1809. 2. b. Wholesale Houses 
regularly S. it 1888, 

V. Techn. and dial, senses. 1. pass. Of a 
female animal: To be impregnated 1478. 2. 
trans. To leave (a cow) unmilked in order that 
she may make a good show at market 1083. 
3. To sow (land) with grass or clover. Also 
with down: To lay down to grass, etc. U.S. 
1898. 4. To cause to be cropped or eaten by 
cattle; to use (land) as pasture 1794. 5. a. To 
put (playing cards) together in a pack. b. To 
arrange or shuffle fraudulently. 1735. 

Stock (stok), v.' Now dial. 1025. t. 
Stock sb.*] fl. (rans. To strike or hit with a 
thrust of a pointed weapon. 2. Of a bird: To 
peck, peck at; to make (a hole) by pecking. 
‘Also, to root up with the beak. Also intr. To 
peck away (at), 1653. 

Stockade (stoké!-d), sb. 1014. [Aphetie = 
Fr. testocade, alt. of feslacade — Sp. estacada, 
f. estaca - Rom. — Gme. *stak- STAKE sb. 
see Abk.] I. A defensive barrier of stakes or 
piles placed across a harbour or river, 
around a building, village, or the like; spec. in 
Fortification, a barricade for entrenchments 
‘and redoubts, usu. made of timber, furnished 
with loopholes for gun-fire. b. transf. An 
enclosure, or pen, made with posts and 
stakes 1858. 2. Hydraul. Engin. Piling which 
serves as a breakwater 1891. 

Comb.: s. fort Brit, N. Amer. and U.S., a forti- 
fied trading station. Hence Stoc-kade v. trans. 
to protect or fortify with a s. 

Stocka · do, sb. 1609. [Altered f. STACCADO, 
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as it f. STOCK sb.1] = prec. sb. 1. 1809, Hence 
fStocka:do v. = STOCKADR v. 

Stock- broker, sto'ckbro:ker. 1706. 
[STOCK sb. ] A broker who, for a commission, 
buys and sells stock on behalf of clients. 

Sto:ck-dove. ME. [Cf. Flem. tstockduive, 
G. stocktaube. Prob. so named as living in 
hollow trees.] The wild pigeon, Columba 


anas. 

Stocker (sto ken). 1641, [f. Srock v. and 
8b. + -ER'] 1. A workman who makes or 
fits stocks, esp. gun-stocks. 2. U.S. and 
Canada. An animal sold to be finally 
butchered, but kept as stock until matured or 
fattened 1881. 

Sto-ck excha:nge. 1773. A market for the 
buying and selling of public securities; the 
place or building where this is done; an 
association of brokers and jobbers who 
transact business in a particular place or 
market. 

Often with capital initials as the name of a 
porn building, esp. that Im the City of 

Ui le 

Sto:'ck-fish. ME. [— (M)LG. (M)Du. 
stokvisch, variously explained.) A name for 
cod and other gadoid fish cured without salt. 
by splitting open and drying hard in the air. 
b. In fig., proverbial and joc. expressions 
(often with ref. to the beating of the fish 
before cooking) 1515. c. In contemptuous 
address to a person. SHAKS, 

b. Mute as a s. DICKENS, London is as dead asa s. 
MEREDITH. 

Sto-ck-gitllyflower. 1530, (Of. Flem. 
stokviolier.] The plant Matthiola incana; so 
called as haying a woody stem, in distinction 
from clove-gillyflower. 

Sto'ckho:der. 1753. 1. One who is a 
proprietor of stock in the publie funds or the 
funds of a joint-stock company, etc. Also 
(now U.S.) used more widely to include the 
meaning of ‘shareholder’, 2. Austral. An 
owner of large herds of cattle or flocks of 
sheep 1819. 

Stockinette (stokine:t). Also -et, 1824. 
Iprob. alt., simulating a dim. in -ET, -ETTE, of 
earlier slocking-nel.] 1. A knitted silk or 
woollen textile fabric of considerable 
elasticity. 2. A garment made of stockinette 
1887, 

Stocking (sto-kin), sb. 1583, [Of obscure 
formation with -ING', repl. NETHER-STOCK, 
corresp. to tupper stock, as Fr. bas de chausse 
(whence bas stocking) is parallel to haut de 
chausse.) 1. A close-fitting article of clothing 
covering the foot and the leg, and made of 
knitted or woven material Freq. pl. 2. A 
stocking used: a. as a receptacle for storing 
one's money; hence, a store of money 1873; 
b. as a receptacle for the presents supposed 
by children to be deposited in it by ‘Father 
Christmas’ (or, latterly, by Santa Claus) on 
Christmas Eve 1853. 3. a. A surgical ap- 
pliance resembling a stocking. b. A bandage 
for the leg of a horse. 1875. 4. tranaf. Applied 
to the surface or coat of the leg (or the lower 
part of it) of a bird or beast, when of different 
colour from the body 1821. 

2. a. She had a ‘s.’ gathered to to meet the wants 
of an evil day 1876. 3. a. Elastic &., a covering of 
elastic webbing worn as a remedial support for 
the leg, esp. when affected with varicose veins, 
4. A very handsome. bay, with a white s. on his 
off hind leg 1856. 

Comb.: S= lle, a darning-needle; f-net = 
STOCKINETTE; -sole, that part of the s, which 
comes under the tread of the foot; im one's s. 
soles, without one's shoes (cf, STOCKING-FOOT). 

Stocking (sto-kin), v. 1765. t. prec.] trans. 
To furnish with stockings. 

Stockinged (stokind), ppl. a. 1008. [f. 
STOCKING sb, or v. + -ED.] 1, Furnished with 
stockings or with a stocking. 2. Of the foot: 
Covered with a stocking only 1862. 3. Of a 
bird: Feathered on the shank 1855. 

Stockinger (sto'kipor). 1741. [f. STOCKING 
sb. + -ER'.] One who works at a stocking 
hand-loom; a framework-knitter, stocking- 
weaver. 

Sto:cking-foot. 1766. That part of a 
stocking which covers the foot. b. As a re- 
ceptacle for money laid by. Chiefly fig. 1894. 

In, (on) one’s stocking feet, with only one's 
stockings on one's feet, without one's shoes. 

Sto'cking-frame. 1710. A machine for 
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producing material composed of the looped 
Stitch used in knitting; a knitting machine. 

Stock-in-trade. 1762. [Earlier fstock for 
or of trade.) The goods kept on sale by a 
dealer, shopkeeper, or pedlar. Also, a work- 
man’s tools, appliances, or apparatus. 

Such charges were the standing material, the s. 
of every orator DE QUINCEY. 

Stockish (Sto-kif) a. 1596. [f. STOCK sb.* + 
-ISH'] Resembling a stock or block of wood; 
esp. of a person, excessively dull, stupid, or 
wooden“. 

1. Naught so s., hard, and full of , But 
musicke for time doth change his nature SHAKS. 

Stockist (sto-kist). 1923. [f. STOCK sb.* or 
v. 1 + -IST.] A tradesman who keeps (specified 
goods) in stock. 

Stock- job, v. 1697. [Back-formation from 
next.] a. trans. To apply the methods of 
stock-jobbing to, employ in stock-jobbing 
1721. b. inir. To practise stock-jobbing 
1721. 

Sto:ck-jo:bber. 1020. [JomBER' 4.] A 
member of the Stock Exchange who deals in 
stocks on his own account. 

Sto-ck-jo:bbing, vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 1692. 
A. vbl. sb. The business of a stock-jobber; 
buying and selling of stock as practised by a 
jobber; loosely, speculative dealing in stocks 
and shares. (Often with implication of rash 
or dishonest speculation.) B. ppl. a. That 
deals in stocks and shares; concerned with 
this business or traffic 1002. 

Sto'ckman. 1800. 1, A man employed to 
look after cattle or other live stock. Chiefly 
Austral. 2. One who raises live stock; a 
stock-farmer 1856, 

Stock still, stock-still, a. 1470. t. Stock 
8b.* Cf. Du. stokstil, G. stockstill.] As stillas a 
stock or log; quite motionless. 

Sto:ck-ta:king. 1858, [STOCK sb. ] A 
periodical examination, inventorying, and 
valuation of all the stock or goods in a shop, 
warehouse, ete. Also fig. So Sto-ck-ta:ker. 

Sto-ck-work. 1839. [repr. G. stockwerk.] 
Mining. A deposit (esp. of tin) in which the ore 
is distributed through a large mass of rock. 

Stocky (sto-ki), a. 1022. [f. STOCK sb.! + 
XI. I 1. Of a plant: Of stout and sturdy 
growth. b. Of a root: Woody, as dist. from 
fibrous 1915. 2. Of a person, etc.: Short and 
thick-set 1676. 

2. Sturdy and s. as a Jersey bull 1888. 

Stodge (stod3), sb. 1895. (f. next.] 1. A 
thick liquid mixture. a. Thick, tenacious 
mud or soil. b. Food of a semi-solid con- 
sistency, esp. stiff farinaceous food 1841. 2. a. 
'Stodging', gorging with food. b. A heavy, 
solid meal. Chiefly school slang. 1894. 3. 
*Stodgy" notions. slang. 1902. 

Stodge (stod3), v. 1074. [Phonetically 
symbolic after stuff and podge.] 1. trans. To 
fill quite full, to fill to distension. b. esp. 
To gorge with food. slang. 1854. 2. pass. 
To be stuck in the mud, to be bogged 1873. 
3. intr. To work steadily af (something 
‘stodgy’ or tedious). collog. 1889. 4. To 
walk or trudge through mud or slush, or 
with short heavy steps; also trans, to trample 
(mud). dial. or colloq. 1854. Sto-dger, a 
stodgy person. 

Stodgy (sto-dsi), a. 1823. ft. prec. v.. 
1. Of a thick, semi-solid consistency. b. dial. 
Of food, esp. of farinaceous food: Thick, 
glutinous 1858. c. Of food or a meal: Heavy, 
solid, hard to ‘get through’ 1884. 2. Jig. Dull, 
heavy; wanting in interest, gaiety, or 
brightness 1887. 3. Of a person: Bulky in 
figure 1 ae stiffness and clumsi- 
ness movement) 1854. 4. Of things: 
Bulky, ‘fat’; distended 1860, 


xds.] The plant French Lavender. 

Stoech-: see Srolch-. 

lStoep (stzp). S. Afr. 1822. [Du., related 
to STEP sb. and v.] A raised platform or 
verandah running along the front and some- 
times round the sides of a house of Dutch 
architecture. 

Stogy (stó*gi), a. and sb. U.S. 1847. lorig. 
stoga, short for Conestoga, name of a town in 
Pennsylvania.) A. adj. The distinctive 
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epithet a. of a rough heavy kind of boots or 
shoes; b. of a long, slender, roughly made 
kind of cigar or cheroot. B. sb. a. A ‘stogy’ 
boot 1853. b. A *stogy' cigar 1892. 

Stoic (sto K), sb. and a. late ME. I- L. 
stoicus — Gr. orwixés, f. croá ‘the Porch’ in 
which Zeno lectured; see STOA.] A. sb. 1. 
One of a school of Greek philosophers 
(founded by Zeno, fl. c300 m.c.), charac- 
terized by the austerity of its ethics and 
practices on account of which the name has 
become proverbial (see 2). 2. One who 
practises repression of emotion, indifference 
to pleasure or pain, and patient endurance 
1579. 

2. I. mile a hard-set smile, like a s., and let the 
world have its way TENNYSON. 

B. adj. 1. Of or belonging to the school of 
the Stoies or to its system of philosophy 1607. 
2. = next 2 1596. 

Stoical (stó"ikAl) a. late ME. It. as prec. 
+ -AL'; see -ICAL.] 1. Of or belonging to the 
Stoics; characteristic of the Stoic philosophy. 
2, a, Of temper or disposition, or its mani- 
festations: Conformable to the precepts of 
the Stoic philosophy; characterized by in- 
difference to pleasure and pain 1571. b. Of a 
person: Resembling a Stoic in austerity, in- 
difference, fortitude, repression of feeling, or 
the like 1577. 

2. a. He looked around him in agony, 
surprised. to see the s. indifference of hi 
prisoners SCOTT. Hence Sto-ically adv. 

Stoicheiology  (stoikoiolódsi, stœchi- 
ology (stikio-lódsi). rare. 1837. It. Gr. oro- 
xdov element + -LoGy. Orig. - the G. form 
stéchiologie.| The science of elements. a. In 
Oken's use: A treatise on, or the theory of, 
elementary substances 1847. b. Logic. The 
division of Logic which treats of its ele- 
mentary or constituent processes 1837. c. 
Phys. The study of the principles of animal 
tissues; a system of therapeutics based on 
this — 1875. Hence  Stoicheiolo-gical, 
steechiolo-gical a. 

Stoicheiometry (stoikoiométri), stcechio- 
metry (stikig-métri). 1807. [t. as prec. + 
-METRY.] Chem. The process or art of cal- 
culating or determining the equivalent and 
atomic weights of the elements participating 
in any chemical reaction; the science of 
estimating chemical elements; the branch of 
science concerned with the determination of 
atomic weights. Hence  Stoicheio-, 
stœchiome · tric, -al adjs. 

Stoicism (sto"isiz'm). 1626. [f. Stow + 
-IsM. Cf. Fr. stoicisme (xvm).] 1. The philoso- 
phy of the Stoics. 2, Stoic conduct or 
practice; austerity, repression of feeling, 
fortitude 1630. So tStoicity, a stoical 
attitude. B. Joxs. 

Stoke (stó*k) v. 1683. [Back-formation 
from STOKER.] I. trans. To feed, stir up, and 
poke the fire in (a furnace); to tend the 
furnace of (a boiler). Also with up. 2. transf. 
(joc.) To feed oneself or another as if stoking 
a furnace; to ‘shovel’ food into one's mouth 
steadily and continuously. Also absol. 1882. 

Stokehold (stó*khosld). 1887. If. prec. + 
Horp sb.] Naut. The compartment con- 
taining a ship's boilers, where the stokers 
tend the furnaces. 

Sto-ke-hole. 1680. (tr. Du. stookgat, f. 
stoken stoke + gat hole.] The space in front 
of a furnace where the stokers stand to tend 
the fires; the aperture through which the fire 
is fed and tended, 

Stoker (stö ka. 1660. [- Du. stoker, f. 
stoken feed (a furnace), MLG., MDu. stoken 
push, poke, f. *stok-, rel. to *stek- thrust, 
prick, STICK v.: see -ER'.] 1. One who feeds 
and tends a furnace. 2. pl. Small particles of 
black gritty matter which escape through 
Eo ae 1855 a steam-engine 1899. 

|. Mechanical $., an aj att 
feeding fuel ite a aei jus for automatically 

Stola (stó*-là). 1728. [L. — Gr. oro; See 
next.] Antiq. A long robe worn by Greek and 
Roman women; chiefly referred to as the 
distinctive dress of Roman matrons. 

Stole (st2*l), sb. (OE. stole fem., stol n. = L. 
stola — Gr. oro equipment, array, clothing, 
garment, f. *stol- *stel- base of orev place, 
array. ] I. A long robe. Chiefly used in trans- 
lation from Gr. and L., ref. to classical 
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antiquity; also poet. and rhet, 9b, Some 
writers have carelessly or ignorantly sup- 
posed the ecclesiastical ‘stole’ (sense 2) to 
be a gown or surplice 1805. 2. Eccl, A vest- 
ment consisting of a narrow strip of silk or 
linen, worn over the shoulders (by deacons 
over the left shoulder only) and hi 
down in front or crossed over the breast 
OE. 3. A woman’s fur or feather garment, 
or the fabric collar of a dress or coat, made 
somewhat in the shape of an ecclesiastical 
stole, and worn over the shoulders 1889, 

1. b. Behind, four priests, in sable 8., Sung 
requiem for the warrlor's soul SCOTT. 

Stole (stó"), sb.* 1456. [var. of STOOL sb. in 
sense 3.) 1. Groom of the s.: the title ofahigh 
officer of the king’s household, ranking next 
below the vice-chamberlain of the household, 
Also tyeoman of the s. 2. The office of Groom 
of the Stole 1911, 

1. Groom of the S., which hath the. benefit of 
being first Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber 
CLARENDON, 

Stole (ste), sh.* 1806. [irreg. - L. STOLO; 
see STOLON.] Bof. = STOLON. 

Stole (stó"l), v. 1824. (f. prec.] intr. Of a 
plant: To develop stolons. 

Stole, pa. t. and pa. pple. of STEAL v. 

Stoled (stó"1d), ppl. a. 1546. [t. STOLE ab,’ 
+ -ED*.] Wearing a stole(in various senses of 
the sb.). 

The sable-stoled Sorcerers MILT. 

Stolen (stan lan), ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple, 
of STEAL v.] 1. Obtained by theft. 2, Accom: 
plished or enjoyed by stealth; secret. late 
ME. 13. Of time: Obtained by contrivance 
-1011. 

Stolid (stolid), a. 1000. = Fr. tstolide or I. 
stolidus, perh. rel. to stultus foolish; see -ID';] 
Dull and impassive; having little or no 
sensibility; incapable of being excited or 
moved. Also, of actions, demeanour, ete, 
Hence Sto-lidly adv. 

Stolidity (atoli diti). 1563. [= Fr. fatolidilé 
or L. stoliditas, -tal-, f. stolidus; see prec, 
-ITY.) The attribute of being stolid; dull 
impassiveness; incapacity for feeling. 

The look of complacent and pompous s. DIS- 


RAELI, 
\\Stolo (sto. Pl. stolones (stelo mi). 


1725. [L.; see next.) Bot. and Zool. = next, 

S. profiler, the germ-stock of certain com] 
organisms, 

tolon (st-). 1601. =- L. stolo, stolón- 
shoot, scion.] 1. Bot. (see quot.) 2. Zool. 
Each of the connecting processes of the 
ceenosare of a compound organism 1846. d 

1. A S. is a prostrate or reclined branch whi 
strikes root at the tip, and then develope at 
ascending growth, which becomes an independent 
plant 1880. im. 

Stoloniferous (sto”-, stolóni-féros), a. d 
lt. prec. + -FEROUS.] Bot. and Zool. 
ducing stolons. 

Stoma (sto"'ma). PI. stomata (stomiti). 
1684. [mod.L. use of Gr. cróua mouth. 40 
Anal. and Zool. A small opening in 9j 
animal body ; an aperture, orifice, pore 900 n 
alymphatic or other vessel, an AE el A 
2. Bot. One of the minute orifices i 1185 
epidermis of plants, esp. of the ee 
occurring as a slit between two (or ue d 
cells of special structure (guard-cells), 00 
opening into intercellular spaces 10 ‘don 
interior tissue so as to afford commun! ro 
with the outer air; à breathing-pore 18 yr. 

Stomach (sto:mk), sb. (ME. stomak e 
stomaque, (also mod.) estomac — L. 0 0 
— Gr. orduaxves throat, gullet, mou d 
organ, as of the stomach, (later) sto doc 
eróua mouth. ] 1. In a human or animal tood is 
The internal pouch or cavity in which (ood 
digested. b. Viewed asthe organ ordes late 
Often with epithet, as weak, strong, © 4, dis- 
ME. c. as the seat of hunger, nausea, 
comfort from Sage eee late 
the part of the body fe 
Hates put for the body as needing tota tho 
1530. 2. The part of the body contain 
stomach, the belly, abdomen; 0 14 
merly often) applied to the chest. 10 
3. Appetite or relish for food. Now 5 fh. 
what arch. (const. for). late ME. mething 
Relish, inclination, desire (for 50 to the 
immaterial) 1513. f4. Used to designa 
inward seat of passion, emotion, 
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thoughts, affections, or feelings —1721. 15. 
Temper, disposition; state of feeling with 
regard to a person 1610. b. With various 
adjs. (e.g. bold, high, proud) or other qualify- 
ing words 1510. 6. In various senses relating 
to disposition or state of feeling. fa. Spirit, 
courage, valour, bravery —1663. tb. Pride, 
haughtiness; obstinacy, stubbornness —1765. 
te, Anger, irritation; malice, ill-will, spite; 
vexation, pique —1825. 

1. Phr, On an empty 8., fasting. On a full s., im- 
mediately after a copious meal. c. Phr. To lie 
(heavy) on one's 8., (ot food) to cause indigestion. 
d. An army marches on its &. 1904. 2. Good 
crawled upon hiss. 1888. 3. Heaven send us all as 
good food as I have a good s. 1841. b. You cram 
these words into mine eares, against the stomacke 
of my sense SHAKS. I had no s. for more mysteries 
1902. 5. b. Hiss. is too high for that now LYTTON. 
6. a. Lustie and couragious captaines, valiaunt 
men of stomacke 1571. c. Others of the nobility. . 
took s. against him 1643. 

attrib. and Comb.: S.-cough, a cough supposed 
to proceed from indigestion ; ~pump, a knd of 
pump or syringe for emptying the s. (esp. in cases 
of poisoning) or for introducing iauids into it; 
-staggers, a variety of staggers caused by dis- 
tension of the s. -syringe = s.-pump; -tube, 
(a) a siphon used in washing out the 8.; (b) a 
feeding-tube; -worm, a common intestinal 
round worm, Ascaris lumbricoides, sometimes 
found in the human 8. 

Stomach (stomák), v. 1523. [orig. — Fr. 
s'eslomaquer (refl.) be offended, L. stomachari 
be resentful, be angry with, f. stomachus (see 
prec.).] tl. (rans. To be offended at, resent 
-1825. tb. To be offended with (a person) 
-1071, tc. intr. To take offence, feel resent- 
ment —1706. 2. trans. To turn the stomach of, 
to nauseate (rare) 1790. 3. To endure, put up 
with, tolerate 1077. 

1. An Englishman would have stomached ft, and 
been sulky JOHNSON. 3. The study of the Latin 
language..he could not s. 1887. 

Stomach-ache (sto-mik,é'k). 1763. Pain 
in the stomach or abdomen. Also fig. 

Stomachal (ste-makal), a. 1582. Fr. 
stomacal (xvi stomachal), f. slomaque; see 
STOMAOH sb. -AL'.] 1. Pertaining to the 
Stomach, gastrie; of the nature of or serving 
the purpose of a stomach. 12. Of remedies: 
Good for the stomach —1707. 

Stomacher! (sto:mükoz, sto"mütfoz). 1450. 
(prob. aphetic - OFr. estomachier (perh. AFr. 
but recorded only once, Pausch. 1630) f. 
estomac STOMACH sb. + -IER, -ER* 2.] fl. A 
kind of waistcoat worn by men —1715. 2. An 
ornamental covering for the chest (often 
Covered with jewels) formerly worn by 
women under the lacing of the bodice 1535. 
E * stomatchers some were all Diamonds 


Stomacher' (stp-mükoz). 1814. [f. STOMACH 
sb. + -ER!,] Pugilism. A blow on the stomach. 

fSto-machful, a. 1600. [f. as prec. + 
-FUL'.] Fullof ‘stomach’. 1, Obstinate, selt- 
willed, (Often said of horses; also of children.) 
—1828. 2. Resentful, angry, malignant —1765. 
3. Spirited, courageous -—1809. Hence 
tSto-machful-ly adv., t-ness. 

Stomachic (stome-kik), a. and sb. 1656. 
- Fr. stomachique or L. stomachicus — Gr. 
oronaxixds, f. oróuayos STOMACH sb.; See -IC.] 
A. adj. 1. Ot or pertaining to the stomach; 
gastric. 2. Good for the stomach 1665. 

35 7 author. .treats..of the great s. gland 


B. sb. A stomachic medicine 1735. So 
Stoma:chical a. (now rare) 1601. 

Stomaching (sto-màkin), vbl. sb. 1549. It. 
STOMACH v. + -ING!.] The action of STOMACH 
v.; ffeeling or cherishing indignation or 
bitterness, 

Tis not a time for priuate stomacking SHAKS. 

Stomachless (st»:müklés) a. 1028. f. 
SroMACH sb. + -LEss.] fi. a. Having no 
appetite. b. Unresentful—1727. 2. Destitute 
of a stomach 1865. 

+Sto-machous, a. 1547. [- L. stomachosus, 
f. stomachus STOMACH sb.; see -OUS.] a. 
Spirited, courageous. b. Resentful, bitter, 
irascible; stubborn, obstinate. —1058. 

Who. with sterne lookes, and s. disdaine, Gaue 
signes of grudge SPENSER. 

Stomachy (sto-máki), a. dial. 1825. If. 
Stomach sb. + -Y'.] 1. Ready to take offence, 
2 2. High-spirited 1800. 3. Paunchy 
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3. A little, bald, solemn, s. man STEVENSON, 

Stomapod (sto-mápod), a. and sb, 1833. 
If. mod.L. Stomapoda n. pl., irreg. f. Gr. 
oréua mouth + moús, zoó- foot.] Zool. = 
STOMATOPOD, 

Stomatal (stomatal), a. 1861. I. stomat-, 
stem of STOMA + -AL'.] Bot. and Zool. Per- 
taining to or connected with a stoma or 
stomata; of the nature of a stoma; loosely, 
having stomata, stomatous. 

Stomate (sté"mét). 1835. [app. an Eng. 
sing. for the pl. stomata (see STOMA).] Bot. 
= STOMA 2. 

Stomatic (stomm'tik), a. and sb. 1656. [- 
late and med. L. stomaticus adj., -cum sb. — Gr. 
arouazuds, -ov, f. aróna, crouat-; See -I0,] tl. a. 
adj. Of a medicine: Good for diseases of the 
mouth. b. sb. A ‘stomatic’ medicine. —1857. 
2. Bot. and Zool. = STOMATAL 1835. 

Stomatiferous (stomüti-féros), a. 1800. [f. 
stomat-, stem of STOMA + -FEROUS.] Bol. 
Bearing stomata. 

Stomatitis (stomütoi-tis). 1859. [mod. L., 
t. as prec. + Iris. ] Path. Inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the mouth. Hence 
Stomatitic (i tik) a. 

Stomato- (stomüto) repr. Gr. orouaro-, 
oréua mouth (see STOMA): oceurring in modern 
scientific terms, chiefly zoological. 

Stomatodeum, Embryo. = STOMODJEUM. 
iiSto:matode-ndron (pl. -dendra) [Gr. óévàpov 
tree], each of the dendritie branches bearing 
minute polyps in the family Rhizostomida of 
hydrozoans. Sto:matoga:stric [GASTRIC] d,, 
pertaining to or connected with the mouth and 
stomach; applied to a system of visceral nerves 
in invertebrates, Sto:matopla:sty. [-PLASTY], 

astic surgery of the mouth (or of the os uteri); 

ce Sto:matopla:stic 4. pertaining to 
stomatoplasty. Sto'matosco:pe (-Skü"p) 
[-sCOPE|, an instrument for examining the 
interior of the mouth. 

Stomatode (sto:máto*d), a. and sb. 1870. 
- mod. L. Stomatoda n. pl., irreg. f. Gr. oráua, 
erouar- mouth, after Nematoda, ete.) Zool. A. 
adj. Pertaining to the Stomatoda, a group of 
Protozoa characterized by having a mouth. 
B. sb. A member of the Stomatoda. 

Stomatopod (stomütopo:d), a. and sb. 
1877. [- mod.L. Stomatopoda n. pl.; see 
SrowATO- and cf. STOMAPOD.] Zool. A. adj. 
Belonging to the Stomatopoda, an order of 
malacostracous crustaceans, orig. (in form 
Stomapoda) synonymous with. Gastrura, now 
restricted to the family Squillide. B. sb. A s. 
crustacea: 


m. 

Stomatous (sto-mátos), a. 1880. [f. stomat- 
stem of STOMA + -oUS.] Having or furnished 
with stomata. 

Stomodæum, -eum (stomodi-óm). Pl. 
-æa, -ea (-i4). 1870. [mod.L., irreg. f. Gr. 
orca mouth + ééatos that is on or by the 
road.] Embryol. and Zool. The anterior 
portion of the digestive tract, beginning as an 
invagination of the epiblast. Hence Stomo- 
dz-al, -e'al a. belonging to or constituting 


as. 

Stone (ston), sb, [OE. stan = OFris., OS. 
stén (Du. steen), (O)HG. stein, ON. steinn, 
Goth. stains - Gmc. *stainaz.] I. 1. A piece 
of rock or hard mineral substance (other than 
metal) of a small or moderate size. fb. A 
rock, cliff, crag; à mass of rock; rocky 
ground —1700. 2. The hard compact material 
of which stones and rocks consist; hard 
mineral substance other than metal ME. b. 
as material for lithography 1806. C. A 
particular kind of rock or hard mineral 
matter. late ME. d. spec. = PHILOSOPHER'S 
STONE. late ME. fe. A mirror. SHAKS. 3. As 
a type or emblem of motionlessness or fixity, 
hardness, insensibility, stupidity, etc. ME. 
4. transf. and fig. Something resembling 
stone or a stone. late ME. 5. A piece of stone 
of a definite form and size (usu. artificially 
shaped), used for some special purpose, e.g 
for building, paving, as a memorial, etc. OE. 
b. spec. = GRAVESTONE, TOMBSTONE. ME. c. 
A rounded stone or pebble formerly used as a 
missile in war ME. d. A shaped piece of 
stone for grinding or sharpening something, 
as a GRINDSTONE 2, MILLSTONE 1. 1678. €. A 
flat slab or tablet for grinding something 
upon, or for smoothing or flattening some- 
thing; also a slab of stone for lithography. 
late ME. f. A heavy stone used in athletic 
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sports, Phrases. To cast, put, or throw the 8. 
ME. 6. A precious stone OE. 7. A lump of 
metallic ore. Obs. exc. in 8. of tin, a lump of 
tin ore. OE. tb. = LOADSTONE 1. -1031. t8. 
= HAILSTONE -1753. 9, = CALCULUS 1. Also, 
the disease caused or characterized by the 
formation of a calculus; lithiasis, OE. 10. A 
testicle; chiefly in pl. Obs. exc. in vulgar use. 
ME. 11. The hard wood-like endocarp of a 
s.-fruit or drupe, enclosed by the pulpy 
pericarp, and enclosing the seed or kernel. 
‘Also, applied to the hard seeds of some pulpy 
fruits, as the grape. 1523. 12. A measure of 
weight, usu. equal to 14 pounds avoirdupois, 
but varying with different commodities from 
8 to 24 pounds. The stone of 14 lb, is the 
common unit used in stating the weight of a 
man or large animal, (Collective pl. usu. 
stone.) late ME. 

1. Aerolites, called also Meteoric Stones 1833. 2. 
c. Semitransparent Stones, as Agat 1731. d. 
Lend me a Looking-glasse, If that her breath will 
mist or staine the s., Why then she liues SHAKS. 
3. Me thynketh myn hert ys harder than a ston 
1400. She was deaf as a s. 1841. 4. Nor wept, for 
all Within was S. GRAY. The widow's lamenta- 
tions. would have pires a heart of 8. DICKENS. 
5. The stones on Salisbury-plain, which can never 
be settled to any certain number ADDISON. 
Horses clattered on the uneven stones DIOKENS. 
Built up, s. by s., from the level of the earth 1867. 
b. The s. closes over Harry the Fourth THACK- 
ERAY. C. Like. a s. from a sling 1807. 6. 
Sparkles this S. as it was wont? Snaxs, 12. of 
Sugar and Spice 8 pound make the 8. 1074. A 
drayman weighing about eighteen 8. 1887. 

Phrases. To kill two birds with one s., to accom- 
plish two different purposes by the same act or 
proceeding. To leave no 8. unturned, to try every 
possible expedient in order to bring about a 
desired result. To set a f. rolling, to start a course 
of action which may lead to unforeseen, esp. 
disastrous, consequences. Prov, A rolling 8. 
gathers no moss: see Moss ab, II. 1, ROLLING 
STONE 1. To throw (cast) a s. or stones (at), to make 
an attack (upon) or bring an accusation (against) 
80 to cast the first s. (in allusion to John 8:7). S. of 
stumbling (arch.), an occasion of scandal or 
stumbling, a stumbling-block (Vulg. petra 
scandali). 

II. attrib. passing into adj. a. Consisting of 
stone; made or built of stone OE. b. Made of 
stoneware; also, transf. of ginger-beer con- 
tained in stoneware bottles OE. c. Applied 
to substances in a solid or massive (as dist. 
from liquid or powdered) form, as stone alum, 
stone ochre, etc. 1608, d. Of, pertaining or 
relating to stone or stones (in various senses) 
1826, e. ellipt. Belonging to the STONE AGE 
1804. f. (from 10.) Of male domestic animals: 
Not castrated, entire; thence allus. of men: 
lascivious, lustful 1602. g. With preceding 
numeral, forming an attrib. or adj. phrase, 
in sense (a) set with a (specified) number of 
(precious) stones; (b) weighing (so many) 
stone; hence transf. applied to the prize in a 
race in which the horses carry the specified 
weight 1083. 

a. The lion on your old s. gates TENNYSON. b. 
Beate them well in a 8. morter 1600, While I 
sipped my stone-ginger 1904. e. "The earlier S. 
folk are known to us only by their graves 1880. 
g. A Seven S. Diamond Ring 1683. 

Comb.: s.-bark Bot., bark consisting chiefly of 
hardened and thickened cells; ~blue, a com- 
panes of indigo with starch or whiting, used by 
laundresses; -boat, a boat (U.S. a sled) for 
transporting stones; -boiling, the primitive pro- 
cess of boiling water by putting hot stones in it; 
-breaker, a person employed in, or a machine 
used for, breaking stones; 80 -breaking; -broke 
a, slang, = stony-broke; -butter {after G. stein- 
butter}, alum occurring in soft masses greasy to 
the touch; -canal Zool., a canal forming part of 
the water-vascular system in Echinoderms, usu. 
with calcareous walls, leading from the madre- 
poric plate to the circumoral water-vessel; -cast 
= STONE'S THROW; -cell Bot., one of a number of 
greatly hardened and thickened cells occurring in 
certain plants; -china, a variety of earthenware 
in common domestic use; s. circle Archæol., = 

; -coal, (a) mineral coal as dist. 
from charcoal; (b) any hard variety of coal, es 
anthracite; -colour, the (usual) colour of 8., à 
yellowish or brownish grey, also attrib. ; -crusher, 
à machine for crushing or grinding 8. a 
breaker; -dike, -dyke, a dike constructed of s.; 
s. fence or embankment; «dresser, one who 
dresses or shapes s. for building: also, a machine 
for this purpose; -engraving, the art or process 
of engraving on s., lithography; s. era = STONE 
AGE; -fall, a fall of meteoric stones, or of loose 
stones on à mountain slope; s. fence, (a) a fence 
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made of stones, a s. wall; (b) U.S. slang, name for 
various intoxicating 8; -ground a., ground 
by means of millstones; -hammer, a hammer for 
breaking or rough-dressing stones; -heading 
Coal-mining, a heading driven through s. or rock; 
-horse (now dial), an uncastrated horse, a 
stallion; -lily, a fossil crinoid or encrinite, from its 
resemblance to a lily on its stalk; - mill, (a) a mill 
Tot ginding, (b) a machine for dressing stones; (c) 
a millin which millstones (not rollers) are used for 
ginding the flour; so — a. = 8.-ground; 
oil, a kind of bitumen; petroleum or rock-oil: 


8. > i AA M p. a 
ion of the Stone age; -pit, a quarry; f-pi 
pitch in the solid formi, hard or diy pitch; speck 


Path, a hard suppurating pimple; a disease 
characterized by such pimples, as acne; saw, a 
saw, usu. without teeth, for cutting stone into 
blocks or other shapes for building, etc.; -shot, 

a stones used as missiles, esp. as shot for cannon; 
(b) = STONE'S-THROW; -shower, a shower or fall 
of meteoric stones; -slate, a roofing slate made of 
thin s.; "weight, = sense I, 12; also, a piece of 
metal of this weight, used in weighing; -yard, a 
yard in which s.-breaking or s.-cutting is done. 

b. In names of animals, as s.-bass, a fish of the 
genus Polyprion (family Serranida), charac- 
terized by a bony ridge on the operculum and 
serrated spines on the anal and ventral fins; -bird, 
(a) the vinous grosbeak; (b) = s.-snipe (a): 
~borer, a bivalve mollusc that bores into stones 
or rocks; -buck = STEINBOCK; -cat, a N. Amer. 
freshwater cat-fish of the genus Noturus; -coral, 
hard or sclerodermatous (as dist. from sclero- 
DRM or massive (as dist. from branching) coral; 
crab, (a) a name for various species of crab; (b) 
applied locally in U.S. to the dobson or hell- 
grammite, the larva of a neuropterous insect, used 
as a bait in angling; -crawfish, a European 
species of crawfish or crayfish, Astacus torrentium; 
S. curlew, see CURLEW 3; -eater, = s.-borer; S. 
falcon [G. steinfalke], the merlin; -fly, an insect 
of the family Perlidæ, whose larve are found 
under stones in streams, esp. Perla bicaudata, 
much used as a bait in angling; also, an artificial 
fly made to imitate this; -hawk, = s, falcon; 
zmarten, the beech-marten (Mustela foina), or 
its fur; -plover, see PLOVER 2; roller, name for 
two N. Amer. freshwater fishes, Catostomus 
nigricans, and Campostoma anomalum; runner, 
the ringed plover or the dotterel; also applied to 
some species of sandpiper; -smatch, -smitch 
= STONEOHAT; -snipe, (a) the s.-curlew, (Edi- 
enemus scolopax; (b) a largo N. Amer, bird of the 
snipe family, Totanus melanoleucus; also applied 
to other species of Totanus. 

C. In names of plants (either growing in stony 
places, or having some part hard like stone), or 
their fruits; as s. basil, the wild basil, Calamintha 
clinopodium, or basil-thyme, C. acinos; s. 
bramble, a species of bramble, Rubus sazatilis A 
gone in stony places, and having bright red 

it; -break = SAXIFRAGE; -fern, Asplenium 
ceterach; also applied to other ferns growing in 
stony places; -mint, the Amer. dittany, Cunila 
mariana. 

Stone (stó»n), v. [Early ME. stánen, f. stan 
STONE sb.] 1. (rans. To throw stones at, pelt 
with stones; esp. to put to death by pelting 
with stones. +2. To turn into stone, or make 
hard like stone; to petrify. (Chiefly fig.)-1853. 
3. To furnish or fit with stones; to pave, or 
build up, with stone or stones 1600. 4. To 
Tub or polish with a stone; to sharpen on a 
whetstone; in Leather Manuf. to scour and 
smooth with a stock-stone 1688. 5. To take 
the stones out of (fruit) 1639. 6. intr. Of a 
fruit (drupe): To form a stone in the process 
of growth 1842. 

1. Cowards were stoned to death GIBBON. 2. O 

iur'd woman, thou do'st s. my heart SHAKS, 5. 

. a pound and a half of cherries 1769. Hence 

spem one who pelts with stones, esp. so as to 


Sto-ne age. 1864. Archaol. The period or 
stage in the development of human culture 
which is marked by the exclusive or greatly 
predominant use of stone as material for 
weapons and implements, in contradistinc- 
tion to the later ‘ages’ in which bronze or 
iron was used. 

The Stone age is divided into the PArEoLrTHIG 
and NEOLITHIO periods O.E.D. 

Sto-ne-axe. OE. 1. A two-edged axe used 
185 hewing stone. 2. An axe made of stone 
1864. 

Stone-blind (stó"n,bloi-nd), a. (sb. late 
ME. [STONE sb.] Blind as a Stone; com- 
pletely blind. 

Stone-bow (sto"-nbo"). OE. [Bow sb. 3, 4.] 
1, An arch of stone. Obs. exc, as the name of 
one of the gates of Lincoln. 12. A kind of 
cross-bow or catapult used for shooting 

stones —1660. 
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Stonechat (stó*n,tfet). 1783. f. STONE sb. 
+ CHAT sb.*, from its alarm note which re- 
sembles the striking together of two pebbles. 
Cf. AL. stonchattera (XVI).| A small bird, 
Pralincola (or Saxicola) rubicola, inhabiting 
heaths, commons, etc. in Britain and various 
parts of Europe. (Also called s. warbler.) 
Also improperly applied to the whinchat, 
P. rubetra, and the wheatear, S. enanthe, eto. 

Stonecrop (stó"-nkrop). IO E. stāncrop; see 
STONE sb.; the second element is not identi- 
fied.] The common name of Sedum acre, a 
herb with bright yellow flowers and small 
cylindrical fleshy sessile leaves, growing in 
masses on rocks, old walls, etc.; also applied 
to other species of Sedum, and of allied 
genera, as the N. Amer. Penthorum. 

Stone-cutter (stō"-n,kv:tə1). 1540. 1. One 
who cuts or carves stone; one who carves 
figures or inscriptions on stone. b. A 
machine for cutting or shaping stone 1875. 
12. A lithotomist —1787. 

1. Stone-cutter’s disease, an affection of the lungs, 
incident to stone-cutters, caused by inhaling the 
fine dust of the stones. So Sto-ne-cu:tting, the 
process or art of cutting or shaping stone, 

Sto me- fruit. 1523. 1. A fruit having the 
seed or kernel surrounded by a ‘stone’ or 
hard endocarp within the pulp; a drupe. 
(Also collectively.) 2. (As two words.) 
Imitation fruit made of stoneware, used as 
chimney ornaments 1851. 

Stonehatch (sté"-nhetf). 1852. [STONE sb.) 
The ring-plover or stone-plover, Xgialitis 
hiaticula. 

Stonehenge (stó"nhe:nd5). OE. It. STONE 
sb.; the second element is derived from 
HANG v.; ef. OE. hengen hanging, gibbet, 
the meaning being here *that which is hung 
up’ (Ekwall.] Name of a celebrated stone 
circle on Salisbury Plain; hence applied 
allus. to similar structures elsewhere. 

Stone(-)jug. 1596. 1. A jug made of stone- 
ware, 2, slang. A nickname for Newgate 
prison, or for a prison in general 1796, 
Stonemason (stó"nméks'n) 1809. 
STONE sb. + MASON sb.] = MASON sb. 1. 
Sto-ne-pa:rsley. 1548. The umbelliferous 
herb Sison amomum; also applied to Seseli 
libanotis and other species. 

Sto-ne-pine. 1759. [= Fr. pin de pierre. 
The name has been supposed to refer to the 
hardness of the seeds.] A species of pine-tree, 
Pinus pinea, a native of Southern Europe and 
the Levant, having edibleseeds. Also applied 
to P. cembra (Swiss S.). etc. 

Stoner: (stone). 1802. [f. STONE sb. + 
-ER*.] In comb. with prefixed numeral: A 
person weighing, or a horse carrying, (80 
many) stone. 

Stonesfield (sté"-nzfild). 1839. Name of 
a village in Oxfordshire; used attrib. in S. 
Slate Geol., a stratum of thin-bedded lime- 
stone and calcareous sandstone forming part 
of the Great Oolite series in Oxfordshire and 
Gloucestershire. 

Stone's throw (sto"-nz,pro“), 1581. [THROW 
sb.* II. 1.] The distance that a stone can be 
thrown by the hand; vaguely used for a short 
or moderate distance. 

Stone-still, adv. and predic. a. ME. [See 
STONE sb. and STILL adv. and a. Cf. STOCK 
STILL.] As still as a stone; perfectly still and 
motionless. 

Stone-wall, sb. Now usu. as two wds. 
OE. 1. A wall built of stones; now esp. of 
rough stones without mortar, as a fence 
between fields, etc. 2. Austral. Polit. slang. 
Parliamentary obstruction, or a body of 
obstructives 1876. Hence Stonewall v. (a) 
intr., Cricket slang, to block balls persistently ; 
to play solely on the defensive; (b) Polit. 
slang, orig. and chiefly Austral., to obstruct 
business by lengthy speeches, etc. to 
practise obstruction; also trans. to obstruct 
(business), Stonewa-ller. 

Stoneware (sto«nwée). (Also, with hy- 
phen, or as two wds.) 1683. A hard dense 
kind of pottery ware, made from very 
siliceous clay, or a mixture of clay with much 
flint or sand. 

Stonework (sto nw] DAK). (Also, with hy- 
phen, or occas. as two wds.) OE. [Cf. OS. 
sténwerk.] 1. Work built of stone; masonry. 
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b. Artistic work of any kind execu! 
1910. 2. The process of working 4 
in building; the labour or task of a mason 
1793. b. Coal Mining. The work of driving 
headings through stone or rock 1883. Hence 
Stoneworker, -works. i 
Stonewort (stó"mnwpit). 1585, 
sb. + WORT]: fl. The fern Asplenium 
ceterach, also called stone fern 1647. 2. With. 
defining words, applied to species of Sison 
ànd other umbelliferous plants 1796. 3. 4 
book- name for the genus Chara, from the 
calcareous deposits on the stem; also, ex- 
tended to the family Characex 1816, 
Stonify (stóvnifoi, v. rare. 1610. ft. 
STONE sb. or STONY d. + -FY.] trans, To make 
stony, or turn into stone; to petrify. 
tSto-nish, v. 1470. [Aphetic f, ASTONISH v.] 
To stun mentally, shock, surprise -1612, 
Stony (stó*ni), a. (OE. stdnig; see STONE 
sb., -Y'.] 1, Abounding in, or having the 
Character of, stone or rock; full of rocks; 
rocky. Now rare or Obs. b. Full of or 
abounding in stones. late ME. fc. Of. fruits: 
Having a stone; also, abounding in stone- 
like seeds —1784. 2. ta. Made of stone -1776, 
b. Of the nature of stone 1695. c. Consisting 
of stones. Chiefly poet. 1586. 3. Pertaining or 
relating to stone or stones (rare) 1847, 4, 
Resembling stone in coneistence; hard like 
Stone; very hard 1 b. Of a quality (as 
hardness, colour) ke that of stone 1565, 
5. fig. a. ‘Hard’, insensible, or unfeeling, asif 
consisting of stone; hardened, obdurate ME. 
b. Rigid, fixed, motionless; destitute of 
movement or expression: esp. of the eyes or. 
look 1642. c. Of fear, grief, tc. : ‘Petrifying’, 
stupefying; having no relief 1590, d. slang, 
Short for s.-broke 1890. 
1. Some [seed] fell on a s. grounde TINDALE Mark 
4:5. b. I chatter over 8. ways TENNYSON, 2. b. 
Ordinary earthy or s. matter FARADAY, C. Batter 


Cadmus walls with s. showers GRAY. 4. 8. haile 
H 5. a. A stonie adversary, an inhumane 


wretch, Vncapable of pitty SHAKS. b. A s. British 
stare TENNYSON. c. A s. speechless sorrow 1882, 
.: S." broke d., slang, ‘hard up’, without 

any mone; i s. coral = stone-cordl. 
Hence Sto'ni-ly adv., -ness. 

tSto'ny, v. ME. Aphetic f, ASTONY v. 
(Prob. sometimes confused with STUN v.) 
1688. 

Stony-hearted (stress var.), a. 1500. 
Having a stony heart; unfeeling, merciless, 
So then, Oxford Street, s. stepmother. .at length 
I was dismissed from thee! DE QUINCEY. 

Stook (stuk), sb. [Late ME. stouk, corresp. 
to or - MLG. stūke, formally = widespread 
Gmc. word (OHG. stihha sleeve, G. stauche 
muff), not agreeing in sense; the present form. 
shows survival of northern vocalism.] 1. = 
SHOCK sb.! 1. Jb. Used for: A pile, mass 1865, 
2. A bundle of straw. dial. 1571. 3. Coal. 
mining. [perh. a different word.] The poro 
of a pillar of coal left to support the roof 1826. 
Stook (stuk), v. 1575. [f. preo.] trans, To 
set up (sheaves) in stooks. Also with up. 
Also absol. 
Stool (stil), sb. (OK. sto! = Oris, n 
stól, OHG. stuol (Du. stoel, G. stuhl), O; y 
stóll, Goth. stóls throne :— Gmo. *stolaz, 1 
*sló- *std- stand; see -LE 1.] t1. Any kind E 
Seat for one person; often, à chal a 
authority, state, or office; esp. a royal ad 
episcopal throne —1818. tb. A seat for 7 
offender. See CUCKING-, DUOKING-STOOL, v4 p 
REPENTANCE. —1750. 2. A wooden seat d 
one person) without arms or a back; à P. of 
of furniture consisting in its simplest 1 
a piece of wood for a seat set upon legs, " 
three or four in number, to raise it 11 0 
ground. late ME. b. A high seat of mid 
for convenience of writing at a high ^ E 
more fully office s. Hence, a situs ki 
clerk in an office. 1837. c. A low short 00 
or form upon which to rest the foot, es: 
kneel. Chiefly = Foorsroor. ME. 3. M 
enclosing a chamber utensil; à gen 
more explicitly s. of ease. Also, & privy: | the 
ME. b. In phrases originally eee ia 
place of evacuation', now (without u "i 5 
action of evacuating the bowels 15 pue. 
With dem. or poss.: act of discharging ot 
1533. d. A discharge of fecal matter the 
specified colour, consistency, etc 


à 
If. Stone 
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matter discharged (chiefly pl.) 1597. 14. A 
frame upon which to work embroidery or 
tapestry —1548. 5. NauL. a. A minor channel 
abaft the main channels, for the dead-eyes 
of the baekstays 1711. b. The lowest tran- 
som of a vessel’s stern frame 1797. 6. 
Brick-making. A brick-moulder's shed or 
Workshop; also, the gang of workmen em- 
ployed in one shed; also, a moulder's bench 
1003. 7. Arch. The sill of a window, Obs. exc. 
U.S. 1663, 8. A base or stand upon which a 
thing is set to raise it above the ground or 
general surface 1481. 9, [Cf. Du. stoel.] a. 
The stump of a tree which has been felled; 
also, the head of the stump from which new 
shoots are produced 1577. b. Forestry. A 
stock or stump of a tree felled or headed for 
the production of coppice-wood, underwood, 
saplings, or young timber. Also, a set or 
group of stumps. 1722. c. Forestry and 
Horticulture. The base of a plant cut down to 
produce shoots or branches for layering 1789. 
d. Horliculture. The base containing the 
latent buds in plants which annually throw 
up new stems or foliage to replace the old 
1790. e. A cluster of stems or foliage spring- 
ing from a stool or from the same root; the 
complement of stalks produced by one grain 
of corn 1712. f. A shoot or layer from the 
stump or base of a plant. [Confused with L. 
stolo; see STOLON.] 1818. 10, U.S. A decoy- 
bird (perh. short for s.-pigeon), esp. one used 
in shooting wild-fowl; also a perch upon 
which a decoy-bird is set 1859. 

Phrase. T'o fall, come to the ground, or sit between 
two stools, to incur failure through vacillation be- 
tween two different courses of action. 

Comb.: s. pigeon U.S., a pigeon fastened to a s. 
as a decoy; chiefly fig. of à person employed, 
especially by gamblers, as a decoy 

Stool (stil), v. 1545. [f. prec.) 1. intr. To 
evacuate the bowels; also trans., to evacuate 
as excrement. 2. Of a plant: To throw up 
young shoots or stems; of corn, grass, 
herbage, to throw out lateral shoots pro- 
ducing a thick head of stems or foliage. 
Also with out, forth. 1789, 3. U.S. (trans.) To 
entice (wild-towl) by means of a decoy-bird; 
3800 intr. (ot a bird) to come (well) to a decoy 

Stoo-1-ball. 1745. [f. STOOL sb, + BALL sb. 
1.] 1. An old country game somewhat re- 
sembling cricket, played chiefly by young 
women, or, as an Easter game, between men 
and women for a ‘tansy’ as the stake. The 
‘stool’ was the wicket. 2. A ball used in this 
game 1690. 

Stoop (stip), sb.' Now only dial. [Late 
ME. stulpe, stolpe — ON. stólpi.] 1. A post, 
pillar. 2. fig. A person or thing that supports 
or sustains; a ‘prop’, ‘pillar’. Sc. 1972. 

Stoop (stip), sb.* 1571. [f. STOOP v.] 1. An 
act of stooping; a bending of the body for- 
wards; a bow. b. fig. A condescension, a 
voluntary descent from superiority or dignity 
1636. 2, A stooping attitude; a temporary or 
permanent bent position of the back or 
shoulders 1716. 3. The action of descending 
from a height; spec. the swoop of a bird of 
prey on its quarry or the descent of the 
falcon to the lure 1586. 

1. b. Can I, can any Loyal Subject see With 
Patience, such a S. from Sovereignty? DRYDEN. 
2. A tall thin man, with a slight s. 1904. 

Stoop (stip), sb.“ U.S. and Canada. 1789. 
[- Du. stoep STOEP.] A raised, uncovered 
Platform before the entrance of a house, 
approached by means of steps. Sometimes 
incorrectly used for porch or veranda. 

Stoop (stip), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
stooped (stipt). [O B. stūpian = MDu. 
Slüpen, ON. stúpa, f. Gmo. *stüp-, rel. to 
*sleup- Sterr a.) I. To bow down, to descend. 
1. intr. Of a person; To lower the body by 
inclining the trunk or the head and shoulders 
forward, sometimes bending the knee at the 
same time. Often with down. b. Said of the 
head or shoulders. late ME. fc. Of à 
quadruped: To crouch 1625. d. Of a dog: 
To put its nose to the ground to find a 
Scent 1523. 2. fig. a. To ‘bow’ to superior 
Dower or authority; to yield obedience. 
Const. to, under. Now somewhat rare. 1530. 
tb. To submit fo something burdensome 
~1647. c. To condescend ¢o one’s inferiors or 
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4% some position or action below one’s 
rightful dignity 1579. d. To lower or degrade 
oneself morally 1743. 3. Of a thing: To 
incline from the perpendicular; to bend 
down; to slope; to hang over OE. 4. To 
stand or walk with the shoulders bent or the 
upper part of the body inclined forwards; 
esp. to have habitually or permanently this 
kind of attitude ME. 15. To descend from a 
height 1847. 6. Of a hawk or other bird of 
prey: To descend swiftly on its prey, to 
swoop (const. at, on); also, to descend to the 
ue dp" tb. trans. = To stoop at or on 

1. Angels..stoope down with their faces to- 
wards the mercy Seat 1649. 2. a. Early or late, 
They s. to fate, And must give up their murmur- 
ing breath SHIRLEY. c. She stoops to conquer 
GOLDSM. (title). d. Incapable of stooping to an act 
of baseness MACAULAY. 3. The grasse stoops not, 
she treads on it so light SHAKS. 4. Cissy, my 
Love, don't s. so LYTTON. 6. fig. Whether the 
prea net stooped at the lure of a cardinal's hat. 

know not 1717. 

IL Causative uses. I. frans. To cause to 
bow down, bring to the ground; fig. to 
humiliate, subdue. Now rare. ME. 2. To bow 
(the head, tface, neck, knee); to incline (one's 
ear) 1634. b. fig. To condescend to apply 
(one’s thoughts, etc.) to something un- 
worthy 1598. t3. To let down, lower, ‘vail’, 
Often Naut. and Mil. to lower (a sail, an 
ensign). —1697. 4. To tilt (a cask). Now dial. 
1670. 5. To train (a dog) to ‘stoop’ for a 
scent 1781. 

1. Shoote, shoote, and stoope his pride CHAPMAN. 
2. Miu. Comus 333. b. None stoop'd a Thought 
to base inglorious Flight Porz. Hence Stooped 
(stipt) pals a., that has swooped down; of the 
head or shoulders: bent downwards; also of a 
person: stooping. Stoo'per, a wedge for tilting 
a barrel (dial.); one who stoops; one who has a 
stoop. Stoo-ping ppl. a., -ly adv. 

fStoop-$allant. 1551. f. STOOP v. + 
GALLANT sb. — Fr.trousse-galant.] Something 
that humbles ‘gallants’; orig., a name for the 
“sweating sickness’; also fig. 1862. 

flStoo:ter. 1508. [Du.] A Dutch coin 
worth two stuivers and a half 1811. 

Stop (stop), sb. 1450. [f. next.] I. Action 
of stopping. 1. The action or an act of im- 
peding, obstructing, or arresting; the fact of 
being impeded or arrested; a check, arrest, or 
obstruction (of motion or activity) 1544. 2. 
spec. A veto or prohibition (against); an em- 
bargo (upon goods, trade); a refusal to pass 
tokens; an order stopping payment of a bank 
note, cheque, or bill 1634. 3. The act of filling 
or closing up an aperture 1593. 4. The act of 
coming to a stand; a halt; a cessation of pro- 
gress or onward movement. Phr. fo make as. 
1575. b. A stay or sojourn made at a place, 
esp. in the course of a journey 1650. c. A 
place at which a halt is made; a stopping- 
place 1889. 5. A block or obstruction of 
traffic caused by the overcrowding of 
vehicles 1626. 6. A cessation, coming to a 
pause or end (of any activity, process, etc.) 
1483. b. A pause or breaking-off made by 
one speaking 1561. edt i 3 

. ople only made prudent marriages, what a 
T ANTA there would be! THACKERAY. 
Phr. To put a 8. to, to check, restrain; to arrest the 
progress of; to bring to an end, abolish. 4. Many 
& s. and stay he makes WORDSW. b. From thence 
[they] rode Post to Paris, where they made some 
s. 1659. 6. The band came to a s. 1889. b. The 
smiling and unconscious look of Florence brings 
him to a dead s. DICKENS. 

II. Something that stops, arrests, or blocks. 
fi. Something that hinders motion or 
activity; an impediment, obstacle 1725. 2. 
ta. A weir or dam across a river; a sluice or 
floodgate —1800. b. A blind alley in a maze 
1008. 3. A piece of mechanism (e.g. à pin, 
bolt, shoulder, a strip or block of wood) 
which checks the motion or thrust of any- 
thing, keeps a part fixed in its place, deter- 
mines the position to which a part shall be 
brought, etc. 1523. b. Joinery. Each of the 
pieces of wood nailed on the frame of a door 
to form a rebate against which the door 
shuts 1833. c. Clockwork. A contrivance to 
prevent over-winding 1075. 4. Naui. a. A 
piece of small line used to fasten or secure 
anything 1846. b. A projection at the upper 
part of a mast 1846. 5. Arch. An ornamental 
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termination to a chamfer 1825. 6, Optics, A 
perforated plate or diaphragm used to cut off 
marginal rays of light round a lens 1831. 7. 
Something that stops an aperture; a plug 
1770. III. Music. I. In an organ, a graduated 
set of pipes producing tones of the same 
quality 1500. b. The handle or knob by 
which a set of organ pipes is turned on or off; 
a stop-knob, draw-stop 1585. c. In the 
harpsichord, a handle controlling a lever by 
which the position of a jack can be varied so 
as to modify the tone produced 1730. 2. a. 
The closing of a finger-hole or ventage in the 
tube of a wind-instrument so as to alter the 
pitch, Also, a metal key used for this pur- 
pose. Also, the hole or aperture thus closed. 
1500. b. The act of pressing with the finger 
on a string of the violin, lute, etc., 80 as to 
raise the pitch of its tone. Also, the part of 
the string where pressure is made in order 
to produce a required note, sometimes 
mechanically marked, as by frets. Full s., a 
chord in producing which all the strings are 
stopped. 1530. 3. fig. or transf. Now chiefly 
with ref. to the organ. 1576, 

1. All Organs of sweet s. MIL. Flourishes. on 
the trumpet s. RUSKIN. 2. a. He touch'd the 
tender stops of various Quills Mut. b. Much Ado 
III. ii, 02. 3. Sweet as stops Of planetary music 
heard in trance SHELLEY. 

IV. Grammar. 1. A mark or point of punctua- 
tion 1590. 2. Full stop. a. The end of a 
sentence; the single point or dot used to mark 
this; a period, full point 1596. b. transf. and 
fig., a8, a complete halt, stoppage, check, or 
termination 1628. 3. Phonetics. ta. The com- 
plete closure of the orinasal passages in 
articulating a mute consonant 1669. b. A 
consonantal sound in the formation of which 
the passage of the breath is completely 
obstructed; a stopped consonant, a mute 
1873. 

14 b. The story. .comes unexpectedly to a full s. 


V. 1. a. Pugilism. A guard or attack that 
prevents a blow from getting home 1812. b. 
Wrestling. A. counter to any particular fall or 
hold 1840. 2. A hole in the ground in which 
the doe-rabbit secures her litter 1669. 3. 
Shooting. A person posted in order to keep the 
game within range 1807. 4. a, The indenta- 
tion in the face of a dog between the forehead 
and the nose 1867. b. In a cavy: A white 
marking on the hind feet 1902. 5. Card- 
playing. In Pope Joan and similar games, a 
card which stops a sequence. Hence pl., the 
game of Newmarket. 1808. b. Bridge. A card 
that can reasonably be counted on, in con- 
junction with other cards in the same suit, to 
take a trick in that suit 1920. 

Comb.: s.-block, -buffer, a buffer at the ter- 
mination of a railway-line; -drill, a drill with a 
shoulder or collar to limit the depth of penetra- 
tion; -gate, (a) a gate placed across a railway; (b) 
a gate by which the water in one section of a canal 
can be shut off from the next in case of damage to 
the bank; -knob, the handle which is pulled out 
to open a particular s. in an organ; -net, (a) a net 
thrown across a river or tidal channel to intercept 
fish; (b) a net to stop the ball, in various games; 
-order, (a) an order issued by the Court of 
Chancery to id payment of funds in the custody 
of the Court; (b) an order directing a broker to 
buy or sell stock at a specified price, in order to 
limit loss; -piece, -pin, a piece or pin serving to 
arrest some moving part; -quoin, -coin, a quoin 
used for keeping a gun steady; -stroke Croquet, a 
stroke which drives a croqueted ball to a distance, 
while leaving the striker’s ball more or less 
stationary; -tap = STOPCOCK; -thrust Fencing, 
a thrust delivered at the opponent at the moment 
when he advances for attack; -valve, a valve 
which closes a pipe against the passage of fluid; 
-work, a mechanism to prevent the overwinding 
of the spring of a watch, etc. Hence Sto'pless a. 
without a s. or stops. 

Stop (stop), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. stopped 
(stopt) stopt. ME. [OK. *stoppian in 
forstoppian plug (the ear), corresp. to OFris. 
stoppia, G. verstopfen, MLG. stoppen, ona. 
stopfon (G. stopfen); WGme. — late L. 
stuppare STUFF v. The sense bring or come 
to a stand’ is a specially Eng. development.] 
I. To fill up, plug, close up. 1. trans. To close 
up (an aperture) by stuffing something into it, 
by building it up, or by placing something 
before it. late ME. b. Said of the obstruction: 
To block, choke up. Also pass., to be choked 
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up with (dirt, etc.). Now chiefly with up. 
1508. 2. To make (a way) impassable by 
blocking up its passage or outlet ME. 3. To 
fill up, repair, make good (a breach, hole, 
crevice or defective place of any kind). Also 
with up. So tos. a leak. late ME. b. To plug 
(the seams of a boat) with oakum, tow, or 
other caulking material; fto caulk (a ship). 
Also fo s. up. 1535. c. Plastering, House- 
painting, etc. To fill up or make good the 
holes in (a surface to be covered with a wash, 
paint, etc.); fto close (the joints of brick- 
work), to ‘point’ 1557. d. Dentistry. To fill 
the cavity of (a decayed tooth) with a 
stopping: now generally superseded by fill 
1592. 14. To staunch the bleeding of, bind up 
(a wound) —1602. 5. To close (a vessel or 
receptacle) by blocking its mouth with a 
cover, plug, or other stopper; similarly, to 
close (the mouth of a vessel); also, to shut up 
(something) in a stoppered vessel. Also with 
down, up. late ME. 6. To obstruct the ex- 
ternal orifice of (a bodily organ) by putting 
something in or on it or by pressing the parts 
together OE. 7. To close up, choke, obstruct 
(a canal, duet, passage or pipe in the animal 
body); to block the passage or passages of (a 
bodily organ). Also with up. late ME. 18. 
To shut up, block up (a person or thing in a 
place) 1093. 9. To press down (the tobacco 
in a pipe) with or as with a tobacco-stopper 
1848, 

1. S. the holes of the doore with double Matts 
1032. S. all the holes, lest the fox should bolt out 
unseen 1781. b. One of the stack pies was 
stopped up with leaves and dirt 1885. 2. The 
Countess of Avon's carriage stopping the way 
1831. Phr. To s. one's way, to stand in one's way, 
bar one's passage, oppose one. 3. To 8, a gap, sec 
GAP sb. c. The walls..of a light buff colour, 
rubbed down and stopped 1842. 4. fig. Now 
ciuill wounds are stopp’d, Peace liues agen SHAKS, 
5. Keep it close stopped In a Bottle for Use 1737. 
6. Phr. To s. (one's own or another's) ear or ears; 
also fig., to render oneself deaf to something, close 
one’s mind against arguments, etc. To s. (one's 
own or another's) mouth, lit., as with a gag or 
muzzle; AM to compel or induce to be silent. 7. 
‘The smoulder stops our nose with stench 1573. 8. 
Rich, III, I. Iv. 38. 

II. To bring to a stand. 1. trans. To prevent 
the passage of by blocking a channel or out- 
let.late ME. b. To intercept (light, air, heat, 
eto.). late ME. c. To stanch (bleeding, blood) 
1573. 2. To arrest the onward movement of 
(a person or thing); to bring to a stand or 
State of rest; to cause to halt on a. journey; 
also, to prevent the departure or starting of 
1440. b. To bring down (a bird) with the gun. 
Also, to arrest the rush of (a charging enemy 
or wild beast) with rifle-fire. (Said also of the 
bullet and of the wound produced.) 1862, c. 
Fencing, Pugilism, etc. To check (an adver- 
sary, his stroke, weapon, etc.) with a counter 
movement or stroke; to counter (a blow, a. 

manœuvre in wrestling, etc.) 1714. 3. 
Crickel. (a) Of à batsman: To play (a ball) 
defensively, without attempting to hit it 
away, Also absol. (b) absol. Of a fieldsman: 
To field the ball, to act as fieldsman. To s. 
behind, to act as longstop. 1744. 4, To inter- 
cept and detain in transit 1604. 5. To with- 
hold (a sum of money) in paying wages or 
other debt, on the ground of some counter- 
claim. late ME. fb. To withhold (goods) as 
security or in lieu of payment ~1865. 6. To 
give instructions to a banker not to cash (a 
bank-note, bill, or the like). Similarly 10 s. 
payment (of a cheque, etc.). 1713. 7. To cause 
(a person) to desist from or pause in a course 
of action or conduct. Also, fo s. short, to 
check abruptly. late ME. b. To cause (a 
Person) to break off in narrative or speech. 
Also to s. short. 1545. c. To cause (a thing) to 
cease action. Now rare. late ME. 8. To 
restrain or prevent (a person) from a con- 
templated action 1470. tb. Law. To bar, 
hinder, preclude —1711. c. Law. To stay, 
suspend (proceedings); to prevent (a decree, 
etc.) from taking effect 1690. 19. To hamper 
the course or progress of (affairs, a project, 
ete.); to hinder (a person) in action or in 
some proceeding —1721. 10. To cause to 
cease, put an end to (a movement, activity, 
course of events). late ME. b. To prevent the 
coming-on of 1538. 11. To cease from, 
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discontinue (an action, allowance, employ- 
ment) 1525. 12. To cause (a machine or 
mechanism) to cease working or going 1538. 
13. Mus. To press down (a string of a violin, 
lute, or the like) with the finger (rarely with a 
key) in order to shorten its vibrating length 
and thereby produce certain intermediate 
sounds; hence, to produce (a note, sound) by 
this means; to use (a finger) for this purpose 
1500. 14. Naut. To bring (a ship) to anchor 
by gradually checking the cable 1627. b. To 
tie up with thin rope. Also fo s. up. 1770. 
15. Horticulture. To pinch out the head of (a 
plant); to remove (a shoot or portion of it) by 
pinching. Also fo s. back. 1699. 16. Arch. To 
cause (a rib, shaft, chamfer, etc.) to terminate 
(n a specified form or position) 1835. 17. 
Phonetics. To check the flow of (breath or 
voice) in articulation 1807. 

1. By the labour of the Persians, the course of the 
river was stopped below the town, and the waters 
were confined. GIBBON. Phr, To s. the breath of, to 
prevent the respiration of, to suffocate, stifle, 
choke; hence, to cause to die, 2. I was at length 
stopped by the dislocated ice TYNDALL. The 
responsibility of stopping a train. .is given, .to 
the engine-driver 1876. S. thief! a cry for help to 
arrest an escaping thief. To s. a bullet, to be shot. 
5. Nor stops, for one bad cork, his butler's pay 
PoPE. 7. What can be done to s. him from 
running headlong on ruin? Scorr. c. Hold, s. 
your murd'ring hands 1672. 8. If ai ne likes to 
go, nobody will s. them RUSKIN, b. K. John 
II. i. 502. 10. For God's sake s, the grunting of 
those Pigs! SHELLEY. b. With thousand doubts 
How I might s. this tempest ere it came SHAKS. 
11. She has. stopped his. ket-money Dick- 
ENS. The clock stopped striking 1860. Phr. To 
8. payment, to declare oneself unable to meet 
one’s financial obligations, 13. Phr. To s, the 
press, to suspend the operation of printing (esp, in 
order to give the opportunity to make some 
insertion). 14. Phr. To s. the cable, to prevent it 
running out too fast. S. Aer/, an order to check 
the running out of the cable; also, on small 
steamers and motor-boats, the command to 8. the 
engine. To s. the tide, to prevent the ship being 
carried with the tide. 

With advys. Stop down. trans, To reduce the 

a lens) by means of the stops. S. off. 

ling, to es (a mould) to a new 

design by shortening or obliterating some part of 

it. (b) In Etching, etc. = s. out. S. out. In 

Etching, to obliterate or cover with a varnish (the 

parts of the plate which are to be kept from the 
acid in the process of biting in). Also absol. 

III. To come to a stand, cease to move or 
act. 1. intr, To cease from onward movement, 
to come to a stand or position of rest. More 
emphatically to s. dead, 8. short. 1530. 2. To 
make a halt on a journey, esp. to halt and re- 
main for rest and refreshment. Of a coach, 
train, boat, eto.: To halt at a specified place 
to pick up or set down passengers, ete. 1743, 
b. To s. over: to make a halt (at a place) and 
proceed by a later conveyance. So fo s. off. 
U.S. 1884. 3. To remain, prolong one’s stay 
in a place; to stay (fo dinner, at home, with a 
person). Also quasi-trans., to remain for (a 
ceremony, a meal, etc.). 1801. b. To sojourn 
as a visitor, resident, or guest 1797. 4. To 
leave off doing what one is actually engaged 
in for the moment 1594. b. To pause in 
Speech or narrative; to break off in the 
middle of a sentence 1579. c. imper. Also in 
the phr. s. a moment! 1570. 5. To leave off, 
stay, desist (in a course of action or a pursuit, 
or from one’s customary action or employ- 
ment) 1689. b. To limit one’s activity af a 
certain.point; to refrain from exceeding a 
certain degree or extent 1737. c. To stay in 
action, to hesitate, ‘stick’. Const. at. 1676. 
6. Of a thing: To cease its motion or action, 
Of a process: To come to a pause or end. 1529, 

. Of a machine, etc.: To cease working or 
going 1789. 7. Of an immaterial thing: To 
have its limit of operation at a specified 
point. Of a series: To come to an end. 1733. 

1. I saw a Coach s. at my Door 1709. 2. The 
1 Stopped at the Savent ain take up 

lanche 1794. 3. But you'll s. and take a bit of 
dinner with us? 1858, Phr. To s. on, to continue in 
one place or employment. To s. (p, (a) to remain 

up’ at one’s college or yee Os (b) 85 sit up 
— 8. a use 

abruptly. 5. b. His charity would willingly have 
0 
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IV. 1. [from Sor sb.] trans. To furnish with 
stops, to punctuate 1776. 2, Versification, To 
conclude or divide (a line of verse) with a 
*stop' or sense pause. Also infr, 1857. 

Comb. over C. S., the act of ‘stopping over’ 
or breaking one’s journey to go on by a later 
conveyance; also attrib.; -press, an interruption 
of the printing in order to insert a late piece of 
news (see II. 12); also attrib. or adj, of an issue 
of a newspaper, etc., containing late news in- 
serted after printing has begun: -water Vall. 
(a) something fixed or towed overboard to 
retard the motion of a ship; (b) a plug, ete., for 
making a joint watertight 

Stopcock (ste-pkok). 1584. It. STOP sb, or, 
+ Cock sb.'] A tap or short pipe furnished 
with a valve operated from the outside by 
turning a key or handle, for the purpose of 
stopping or permitting as required the 
passage of liquid, air, steam, gas or the like, 
(Sometimes improperly applied to the key or 
handle by which the valve is turned.) 

Stope (stp), sb. 1747. [app. cogn. w. 
Srur sb, but the phonological relation is 
obse.] Mining. tl. A step or notch in the 
side of a pit, or in an upright beam, to re- 
ceive the end of a stemple or cross-piece 
~1836, 2, A step-like working in the side of a 
pit 1747. b. attrib., as in s. drill, a portable 
rock-drill, used in stoping 1908. Hence 
Stope v. (rans. to cut (mineral ground) in 
stopes; to excavate horizontally, layer after 
layer; to extract (ore) by this process, 

Sto-p-gap. 1084. [f. STOP v. + GAP 80. 
1. Something that temporarily supplies à 
need; a makeshift. Also, of a person: One 
who temporarily occupies an office, etc. until 
a permanent appointment can be made. 1691, 
2. An utterance intended to flll up a gap oran 
awkward pause in conversation or discourse 
1084, 3. alirib. passing into adj. 1684. 

1. Moral prejudices are the stopgaps of virtue 
„ 3. What will be known in history as the 
Government J. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Stoppage (sto beds). 1465. [f. STOP v. + 
AGE.) The action of stopping; the condition 
of being stopped. 1. Deduction from pay- 
ments; a sum ‘stopped’ from the pay of à 
soldier, workman, or servant. 2. Obstruction 
of a road, passage, stream, or current 1540. 
b. A ‘block’ of the traffic in a street 1727. 3. 
Path, Obstructed condition of a bodily organ 
1575. 4. Arrest or detention of a traveller, or 
of goods being conveyed from place to place 
1021. 5. The action of stopping or causing to 
cease 1657. b. Discontinuance of supply 1806. 
6. Cessation of movement or activity; a stop 
or halt in a journey 1794. 7. Comm. The 
action of stopping payment 1817. b. A strike. 
or lock-out 1902. 

Stopped (stopt), ppl. a. 1440. [f. STOP v. n 
ED] In the senses of STOP v.; spec. in 
Phonetics, of a consonant sound: Formed by 
complete closure of the orinasal passages; 
explosive. 

Bridge. A Suitis Stopped when you can make one 
dick fe it SEA compel the adversary to quit it 
and lead something else 1901. + 

Stopper (sto pen, sb. 1480. [f. STOP v. , 
-ER'.] 1. A person who stops (see the ker 
of the verb). 2. Something that stops bs 
hole or passage 1591. b. spec. A plug 15 
closing the neck of a bottle, the end of a tul E 
or the hole for the egress of fluid from v 
vessel 1667, 3. The upper pad of the sole ort 
greyhound's foot 1853. 4. Something 5 
causes to cease or brings to a stand 1828. 10 
West Indian. A tree of the genus EP 
1884. 6, Naut. A short piece of rope, d 
knotted at one or both ends, used to par 
or secure something 1626. 7. Bridge. = 
sb. V. 5 b. 1901. 5 

4. Phr. To put a s. on, to put a stop to clan 

Comb.: s.-bolt Naut., a ring-bolt in the de not 
ship to which the stoppers are secured; 


TS. 
Naut., a kind of knot used for the ends of stoppe 1. 
Stopper (sto per, v. 1769. f. D 100 


trans. Naut. To secure with a stopper. 3 
close or secure (a bottle, etc.) with a Uu 
Also with down. 1868. 3. To Dt ub 
stopper 1827. 4. slang. To stop; to Tita 
stopper on’ 1821. Sto-ppered a. fitte 
stopper. " 
Stopping (sto:pin), vbl. sb. late eat ae 
STOP v. + Ni.] I. The action of aur voit 
various senses. 12. Path. Obstructed T 
ditions of an organ —1741. 3. Som 
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inserted to stop a hole, crevice, or passage 

1585. b. Farriery. A pad charged with grease 
inserted within the shoe for the purpose of 
keeping the horse's foot moist 1580. c. A 
composition used to stop holes or crevices; 
Dentistry, tbe material used for stopping a 
hollow tooth, latterly called füling 1823. 4. 
Mining. A. partition of boards, etc. in an air 
passage 1708. 
attrib. and Comb.: s.-&round Etching, a mixture 
used to cover the parts of a plate which are 
bitten-in enough; s. mixture Etching, a com- 
position to be used as a stopping-ground; s.- 
place, each customary point on their route at 
which vehicles carrying passengers stop to allow 
them to mount or alight. 

Stopping (sto'pip), ppl. a. late ME. If. 
Srop v. + -ING*.] fl. Med. Tending to cause 
stoppage; astringent —1666. 2. That stops 
1529. 

S. train, a train which stops at some or all inter- 
mediate stations on a particular line. 

Stopple (sto p', sb. late ME. [Partly 
from STOP v. + -EL', -LE; partly aphetic f. 
EsroPPEL.] 1, An appliance for closing the 
orifice of a vessel, tube, etc.; a stopper, cork 
or plug. Now rare. 12. The action of 
stopping; a stoppage, prohibition —1051. 
Hence Sto-pple v. trans. to put a s. on; to 
close with a 8. 

Sto - p-watch. 1737. A watch which indi- 
cates fractions of a second by a hand that 
may be instantly stopped by pressure on à 
spring or catch, so as to record an exact 
moment or period of time; chiefly used for 
timing races. 

Storage (sto*réds). 1612. [f. STORE v. + 
-AGE.] I. Capacity or space for storing. 2. 
The action of storing; the condition or fact of 
being stored 1828. b. The conversion of 
electric energy into chemical energy from 
which electricity may be generated again 
1881. 3. A place where something is stored 
1775. 4. Rent paid for warehousing 1775. 

2. Cold s., the storing of provisions in refrigerat- 
Ha. pongbe as a means of preserving them from 

ecay, 

Comb.: s. battery, a secondary battery in which 
a supply of electricity is accumulated; S. cell, an 
electrical accumulator; s. heater, a heating 
apparatus operating by means of stored heat; 8. 
tank, a tank for s.; s. tuber, a tuber forming a 
reservoir of nourishment for the plant. 

Storax (sto*r&ks). late ME. [- L. storaz 
= Gr. orpag, var. of orópat STYRAX.] 1. A 
fragrant gum-resin described by ancient 
writers. In early mod. use applied to the 
resin of the tree Styrax officinalis; in later 
commercial and pharmaceutical use to the 
balsam of the tree Liquidambar orientale 
(more explicitly liquid s.). 2. The tree Styrax 
officinalis 1694, 

Store (stói), sb. IME. stor, aphetic f. 
Tastore — OFr. estor, f. estorer STORE v.] 1. a. 
sing. (without indef. art.) That with which a 
household, camp, etc., is stored; food, 
clothing, and other necessaries, collected for 
future use. Now rare. b. collective pl. 
Articles (such as food, clothing, arms, ete.) 
serving for the equipment and maintenance 
of an army, a ship; occas. of a household, ete. 
Cf. MARINE STORES. 1636. 12. Live stock 
~1697. 3, Sufficient or abundant supply (of 
Something needful) 1471. tb. Plenty; abun- 
dance (of food or necessaries) 21712. C. Used 
advb., or as postpositive or predicative adj. 
= ‘in store’, in plenty, abundant(ly). Also 
good, great s. Now arch. and dial. 1569. 4. A 
Person’s collective possessions; accumulated 
goods or money, Now arch. or poel. ME. 5. 
In phrases with the sense ‘to value, esteem, 
prize; make account of ': +o tell, make, hold, 
Set (great, little, no) s. of. To set (great, etc.) 8. 
by, upon. late ME. 6. A stock (of anything 
material or immaterial) laid up for future use. 
Phr. to lay in a s. 1487. b. collect. pl. Stocks, 
reserves; often in immaterial sense, treasures, 
accumulated resources 1520. 7. Storage, re- 
serve. Now rare exc. in phr. in 8. (for). 1487. 
8. A sheep, steer, cow, or pig acquired or 
kept for fattening 1620. 9. A place where 
Stores are kept, a warehouse; a storehouse 
1667. 10. A place where merchandise is kept 
for sale, a. Chiefly U. S. and Colonial. orig., A 
Shop on a large scale, and dealing in a great 
variety of articles. Now, the usual equiva- 
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lent for RU sb. 2. 1740. b. In Great Britain 
om about 1850, current in co-operative 
store(s, the shop in which a co-operative 
trading society exposes goods for sale. Now 
commonly in pl. (‘The Stores’), applied esp. 
to the establishment of any of the larger 
co-operative societies of London and other 
cities, which consists of a number of depart- 
ments, each dealing in a separate class of 
goods. In imitation of this, often adopted as 
the designation of a trading establishment 
resembling these. 1852. 11. attrib. a. Denoting 
a receptacle, repository, depot or transport 
for stores or supplies, as 3.-cellar, STORE- 
HOUSE, STORE-ROOM 1507. b. Designating 
animals kept for breeding or as part of the 
ordinary stock of a farm, also animals 
bought lean to be fattened; as s. beast, 
cattle; s. farm, a farm on which cattle are 
reared 1602. c. U.S. and Colonial. Of or 
belonging to a store or shop; purchased or 
purchasable at a store, as s. goods 1741. d. 
Pertaining to ‘the Stores’, as s. price(s 1889. 

1. Small s. will serve, where s., All seasons, ri 
for use hangs on the stalk MILT. b. The docks 
were full of triremes and naval stores JOWETT. 3. 
Thou hast given them s. Of flowers M. ARNOLD. 
Proy. S. is no sore, i.e. abundance does no harm. 
b. Starving in the Midst of S. SWIFT. c. Wolves 
there are great s. 1694. 4. Increase thy Wealth, 
and double all thy S. DRYDEN, 5. The precious 
metal, on which they set so high a s. 1797. 6. My 
desk usually contained a s. of most miscellaneous 
volumes SCOTT., A s. of energy 1881. b. The 
Stores of Learning 1699. 7. The vse of thingsis all, 
and not the S. B. Jons. Phr. To keep (young ani- 
mals) for s. In s.,in reserve, laid up for future use; 
hence (of events or conditions in the future) in s. 
for, awaiting (a person); What such surprise can 
be in s. for me? DICKENS. 

Store (sto*i), v. ME. [Aphetic f. tastore 
— OFr. estorer - L. instaurare renew, repair, 
RESTORE.) 1. trans. To furnish, supply, stock 
(a person, place, etc.) with something. 2. To 
keep in store for future use; to collect and 
keep in reserve; to form a store, stock or 
supply of; to accumulate, hoard 1600. b. 
spec. To deposit (goods, furniture, etc.) in a 
store or warehouse for temporary safe- 
keeping 1899. 3. Of a receptacle: To hold, 
keep, contain, have storage-accommodation 
for 1911. 

1. I have storyd my parkes and my pondes 1530. 
These studies..s. à man's mind with valuable 
facts W. IRVING. 2. My capital secret, in what 
part my strength Lay stor’d Mir. But Dora 
stored what little she could save TENNYSON. b. I 
shall s. my furniture and spend a year in travelling 
1917. 3. A single cell can s. 2000000 foot- 
pounds of energy 1911. Hence Stored (stó?1d) 
ppl. a. laid up in store, accumulated, hoarded ; 
stocked, furnished or supplied with a store. 


Sto · rer, one who or a thing which stores or keeps 


in store. 
Sto-rehouse. ME. [f. STORE sb. + HOUSE 


sb.] 1. A building in which goods are stored. 
2. transf. and fig. Often, a store or treasury 
from which something may be obtained in 
plenty; an abundant source (of) 1578. 

1. Which neither have stoore housse ner barne 
TINDALE Luke 12:24. 2. Memory, which is as it 
were the Store-house of our Ideas LOCKE. 

Storekeeper (stó*ukipoi. 1618. 1. One 
who has charge of a store or stores; spec. an 
officer in charge of naval or military stores. 
2. U.S. and Colonial. A shopkeeper 1741. 

Sto-re-room. 1740. 1. A room set apart 
for the storing of goods or supplies, esp. those 
ofa ship or household. 2. Room or space for 
storage 1783. 

Sto-re-ship, sto reship. 1693. A govern- 
ment ship employed to carry naval or 


military stores. 
Storey, Storeyed: see STORY 8b.*, STORIED 
1 


a. 

Storge (stagi). 1637. [Gr. cron, re- 
Jated to orépyew to love.] Natural affection; 
usu., that of parents for their offspring. 

Storiation (stó?ri,fon). 1884. [f. STORY v. 
+ -aTION.] Decoration with artistic designs 
representing historical, legendary, or em- 
plematic subjects. Hence Sto-riate v. 

Storied (stó*rid), a.‘ and ppl. a. 1481. [f. 
Srory sb. and v. + -ED, after med.L. 
historiatus, OFr. (h)istorié.] 1. Ornamented 
with scenes from history or legend by means 
of sculpture, painting or other art; also, 
inscribed with a legend or memorial record. 
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y Celebrated or recorded in history or story 
25. 

1. 8. Windows richly dicht, Casting a dimm re- 
ligious light MILT. 2. The 8. Past TENNYSON. 

Storied (stó*rid) a. Also storeyed. 1624.’ 
[f. STORY sb.' + -ED*.] Having storeys, 
divided into storeys. 

Sto - rier, late ME. [Aphetic var. of 
historier.] A chronicler, historian —1640. 

Storify (sté*-rifoi), v. rare. 1016. [f. STORY 
Sh. + -FY.] trans. To picture, delineate, or 
record (a historical event or fact); to celebrate 
in history or story. Also absol. 

Storiology (sto?riglódgi). 1860. [f. STORY 
sb. + -LOGY.] The systematic study of 
popular tales and legends, with regard to 
their origin and development. Hence 
Sto:riolo-gical a. Storio-logist. 

Stork (sto). [OE. store = OS. u.) stork, 
OHG. stor(a)h (G. storch), ON. storkr += Gme. 
*sturkaz, prob. f. *sturk- *sterk- (see STARK), 
the name being supposed to refer to the bird’s 
rigid habit.) 1. A large wading bird of the 
genus Ciconia, allied to the ibis and heron; 
characterized by having long legs and a long 
stout bill. 

Usually the name denotes the White Stork 
(Ciconia alba), Which stands over three feet high, 
and has brilliant white plumage with black wing- 
coverts and quills, and red legs. 

b. Applied to birds of allied genera 1869. c. 
fig. and allus. 1555. 2. The bird or its flesh as 
an article of food 1460. 3. A variety of the 
domestic pigeon. More fully s. pigeon. 1865. 

1. b. The Giant Storks (Mycteria) 1869. The 
Field Storks (Arvicole) 1869. c. Like Æsops 
folish Frogges. .if hee proue a Storke, they croke 
and rayle Against him as a tyranne MASSINGER. 

Stork's bill. 1562. (Cf. G. storchschnabel in 
sense 1.] 1. A book-name for a plant of the 
genus Erodium (family Geraniacee), esp. E. 
cicularium or E. moschatum. 2. A. plant of 
the genus Pelargonium (Geraniacez) 1825. 

Storm (stamm), sb. (OF. storm = OS. (Du.) 
storm, (O)HG. sturm, ON. stormr i= Gmo. 
*sturmaz, prob. f. *stur-, repr. also by STIR v.] 
I. 1. A violent disturbance of the atmosphere, 
manifested by high winds, often accom- 
panied by heavy falls of rain, or snow, by 
thunder and lightning, and (at sea) by 
turbulence of the waves. Hence sometimes 
applied to a heavy fall of rain, hail, or snow, 
or to a violent outbreak of thunder and 
lightning, unaccompanied by strong wind. 
b. Used spec. as the distinctive appelation 
of a particular degree of violence in wind. In 
mod. Meteorology: An atmospheric disturb- 
ance which in the Beaufort scale is classed 
as intermediate between a whole gale and a 
hurricane, haying a wind-force estimated at 
10-11 and a limit of velocity at from 56-57 
miles per hour. 1801. c. Magnetic s.: a mag- 
netic disturbance observed simultaneously 
over a considerable portion of the globe 1860. 
2. transf. A heavy discharge or downfall (of 
missiles, blows) OE. 3. fig. and in fig. con- 
text. a, A violent disturbance of (political, 
social, etc.) affairs; commotion, sedition, 
tumult OE. b. A tumultuous rush (of sound, 
tears, etc.); a vehement utterance (of words); 
a violent outburst (of censure, ridicule, eto.) ; 
a passionate manifestation of feeling 1602. 
c. Commotion or unrest (of mind, eto); a 
tumultuous assemblage (of thoughts, feel- 
ings) 1569. 4. Path. A paroxysm, violent 
access (of pain or disease) 1545. 

1. Heres. another Storme brewing, I heare it 
sing ith’ winde SHaxs. The wind setting in at 
South-west, blew a s. DE FOE. Prov. phr, A s. in a 
tea-cup, a great commotion in a small community 
or about a trifling matter. 2. The Sulphurous 
Hail Shot after us in s. Mit. 3. a. Here's to the 

ilot that weather'd the s.! ite. Pitt] CANNING, 
b. The s. of music shakes th’ astonish'd crowd 
CowPER. The s. of invective which burst upon 
him MACAULAY. A s. of weeping 1891. S. and 
stress [G. Sturm und Drang], designation of the 
movement in German literature about 1770-82, 
due to a school of young writers characterized by 
extravagance in the representation of passion, 
and by energetic repudiation of the ‘rules’ of the 
French critics. 4. Brain s., a succession of sudden 
and severe phenomena, due to some cerebral dis- 
turbance 1894. 

II. If. Storm v.] Mil. A violent assault on 
a fortified place 1645. 

To take by 8., to take possession of by a sudden 
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attack, to carry by assault; also fig.; The Fran- 

ciscans. . were taking the world by s. 1889. 

attrib. and Comb.: s. -area, the area of the earth's 
surface over which a s. spreads itself; -belt, a belt 
or zone in which storms occur periodically; s. 
centre, the central area of a cyclonic storm, 
characterized by comparative calmness; fig. the 
central point around which a s. of controversy, 
trouble, etc. rages; the seat of disease, sedition, 
orthelike; -cloud, a heavy cloud which threatens 
or comes with rain; also fig.; -collar, a collar 
fitted to a. ient and specially adapted for pro- 
tection against wind and rain; -cone, — CONE sb. 

5; s. door U.S., an outer or supplementary door 

for use in stormy weather; -glass, a hermetically 

sealed tube containing a solution which becomes 

flocculent on the approach of a s.; -proof a., (a) 

impervious to s.; (6) proof against storming or 

assault; -sail, ‘a sail made of stout No. 1 canvas, 
of reduced dimensions, for use in a gale’; -shut- 
ter, an outside window-shutter for use in stormy 
weather; -signal, a signal exhibited at coast- 
guard stations, etc., to give warning of the 
approach and direction of dangerous winds; also 
.; System, a group of low-pressure areas con- 
stituting a cyclonic s.; track, the path 
traversed by the centre of a cyclonic s.; -troops 
= shock troops (SHOCK sh.): -wind, the wind 
which accompanies a 8. -window, an outer 
window to protect the inner from the effects of 
storms; -zone, = 8,-belt. b. In names of certain 
birds, the movements or cries of which are sup- 
posed to presage a s.; s.-cock, the missel-thrush; 
also locally applied to the fieldfare and the green 
woodpecker; -finch, -petrel, Procellaria pela- 
ica; S. thrush, the missel-thrush. Hence 
Sto-rmful d. abounding in or subject to storms; 
-ly adv., -ness. Sto-rmless a, free from storms. 

Storm (stm), v. late ME. If. prec. (not 
continuous with OE. styrman).] 1. intr. Of 
the elements or weather: To be tempestuous 
or stormy, to rage. b. impers. To blow 
violently; also to rain, snow, etc. heavily. 
Now only U.S. 1530. c. transf. To rush with 
the violence of a storm 1842. 2, trans. To 
make stormy. Also fig. to trouble, vex, 
disturb. 1597. 3. intr. To complain with 
rough and violent language; to rage. Const. 
at, against (a grievance or person). 1553. 4. 
Mil. To make a vigorous assault on (a 
fortified position); to take or attempt to take 
by storm or assault 1645. 5. intr. a. Mil. To 
rush to an assault or attack 1632. b. transf. 
To rush with violence 1837. 

1. b. It is now snowing and storming furiously 
1858. 3. Why looke you how you storme, I would 
be friends with you SHAKS. Ido not want to s. at 
the man 1889. 4. They stormed Dundie, and 
caried the towne 1651. He basely resolves to s. 
her chastity 1652. 5. a. All the Norman foot Are 
storming up the hill TENNYSON. Hence Sto-rm- 
able a, that can be taken by storm. Sto-rmer. 

Storming (sto amin), ppl. a. 1557. [-ING*.] 
1. That storms or rages. 2. That attacks in 
order to take by storm; chiefly in s. party 
1802. 

Stormy (sto ami), a. ME. If. STORM sb. + 
VI.] 1. Of the weather, season, air, sky, sea, 
etc.: Characterized by storm or tempest; 
tempestuous. Of a place or region: Subject to 
Btorms. 2. fig. Of persons, their temper or 
looks; of times, events, circumstances, etc. 
ME. 3. Associated or connected with storms; 
indicative, predictive, or symbolical of 
storms. poet. 1560. 

1. Beyond the s. Hebrides Mixx. 2. Nothing 
shall hide me from thy s. looke 1592. A s. session 
1831. The discussion was long and s. 1891, 3. S. 
Petrel, the bird Procellaria pelagica; also fig., a 
person who delights in strife, or whose appearance 
on the scene is a harbinger of coming trouble. 
Hence Sto-rmi-ly adv., -ness. 

Stornello (steme:lo). Pl. -li (-M). 1873. 
[It.] A short popular Italian lyric, usu. im- 
provised. 

Storthing (stóztiz). 1834. [- Norw. 
storting, former -thing, f. stor great + thing 
assembly; see THING sb. 2] The Norwegian 
parliament. 

Story (st0*-ri), sb.' Pl. stories (stō”riz). 
ME. [Aphetic f. AFr. estorie (OFr. estoire, 
mod. histoire) - L. historia H1sroRy.] I. f 1. A 
historical narrative or anecdote —1642. 12, A 
historical work, a book of history -1756. 13. 
Historical writing or records; history as a 
branch of knowledge, or as opp. to fiction. 
Also, the events recorded or proper to be re- 
corded by historians. —1768. 4. A recital of 
events that have or are alleged to have 
happened; a series of events that are or 
might be narrated. late ME. b. With 
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possessive: A person's account of the events 
of hislife or some portion of it 1604. c. With 
possessive or followed by of: The series of 
events in the life of a person, or in the past 
existence of a thing, country, institution, etc., 
considered as narrated or as a subject for 
narration 1700. 5. A narrative of real, or, 
more usu., fictitious events, designed for the 
entertainment of the hearer or reader; a 
Series of traditional or imaginary events 
forming the matter of such a narrative; a tale; 
Spec. a nursery or folk tale 1500. b. Tradi- 
tional, poetic, or romantic legend or history 
1794. c. Succession of incidents, ‘plot’ (of a 
novel, poem, or drama) 1715. d. An incident, 
real or fictitious, related in order to amuse or 
interest, or to illustrate some remark made: 
an anecdote 1679. Je. Used for: A subject of 
Story. Also, a theme for mirth, a dupe. 1603. 
6. ^n allegation, statement; an account or 
representation of a matter; a particular 
person's representation of the facts in a case 
1001. tb. A meretale, a baseless report —1796. 
c. U.S, A narrative or descriptive article in a 
newspaper; the subject or material for this 
1892. 7. Euphemism for: A lie. collog. 1697. 

2. Examples of this, we have both in Holy Writ, 
and also in other Stories 1684. 3. Who is so un- 
read. in s., that hath not heard of many sects 
refusing books as a hindrance MILT, 4. A mourn- 
ful s. of domestic woes POPE. transf. Better the 
rudest work that tells a s.. than the richest with- 
out meaning RUSKIN. b. And then she told him 
her whole s. 1894. c. The S. of Creation 1888. 5. 
Now wee haue Arcadia and the Faery Queene, and 
Orlando Furioso, with such like friuolous stories 
1597. b. Or die in fight, to live in s. 1839. d. Phr, 
Good s., often, an amusing anecdote. e. Meas. for 
M. I. iv. 30. 6. Phr. The s. goes that. ., it is re- 
ported. To be all in one s., to be in the same 8., (of a 
number of persons) to agree in their account of a 
matter (usu. implying collusion). The whole s., the 
full account of the matter, all that there is to be 
said. (That is) another s., an entirely different 
matter; a matter requiring different treatment. 
7. You were always good Children, and never told 
stories WESLEY. You s.! = you story-teller, liar 
(vulgar and in nursery use). 

III. A painting or sculpture representing a 
historical subject. Hence, any work of 
Pictorial or sculptural art containing figures. 
1700. 

Comb.: S.-book, a book containing stories, esp. 
children's stories; also occas. a novel or romance; 
zwriter, a historian; a writer of tales. Hence 
Storye'tte, a very short story. 

Story, sb.*, storey (stó*ri) Pl. stories, 
storeys. late ME. [Aphetic — AL. (A)istoria 
(xm), spec. use of L. historia HISTORY, STORY 
sb.*; perh, orig. a tier of painted windows (cf. 
AL. (hi)storia picture x11).) 1. Each of the 
Stages or portions one above the other of 
which a building consists; a room or set of 
rooms on one floor or level. b. transf. and fig. 
Anything compared to a story of a building 
1025. 2, Each of a number of tiers or rows (of 
orders, columns, window mullions or lights, 
etc.) disposed horizontally one above another. 
late ME. 

1. b. The or one’s upper s$., used joc, for the head 
as the seat of the mind or intellect; I wuz born 
weak in th’ upper s. 1884. 

Story (stös ri), v. late ME. If. STORY sb.!] 
1. trans. In early use, fto record historically; 
in later use, to tellas a story, to tell the story 
of. Now rare. 1450. 2. To decorate with 
Paintings or sculpture; to represent in 
painting or sculpture. late ME. 

1. Daphnis. .storied to her what he had seen 1657. 

Sto · ry-te:ller. 1709. [f. Story sb. + 
TELLER.] 1. One who is accustomed to tell 
stories or anecdotes in conversation. 2. 
Euphemistically: A liar. collog. 1748. 3. One 
whose business it is to recite legendary or 
romanticstories1777. 4. Appliedtoa writer of 
stories 1814. 5, The teller of a particular 
story 1851. 

1. He was also a bon-vivant, a diner-out, and as. 
1862. So Sto'ry-te:lling sb. the action of telling 


stories 1709.  Sto-ry-te:lling a. that tells 
stories; collog. lying, mendacious. 
Stoss (stos, as G. ftos). 1891. [G., = 


thrust, push.] Applied to the side or end (s. 
side, s. end) of an object that meets the 
impact of a moving body. 

Stot (stot). IO E. stot(t, perh. cogn. with ON. 
stülr bull. Cf. AL. stotius steer, stotta heifer 
(xm).] tl. A horse —1440. 2, A young cas- 


STOUT 
trated ox, a steer. north. ME. 3, 
north. 1677. ps 


Stound (staund, stand), sb. [OE. Stund = 
OFris. stunde, OS. stunda (Du. stond), OHG. 
stunta (G. stunde hour), ON. stund z Gm. 
*stundd.) 1. A time, while; a short time, 
moment. Obs. exc. dial. 2, ta, Contextuall: 
A hard time, a time of trial or pain —1590, b. 
Hence, a sharp pain, a pang; a fierce attack, 
a shock. Chiefly north. ME. 
noise 1627. 

Stound (staund, stand), sb.* Now dial, 
1567. [app. f. STOUND v.*] A state of stupe- 
faction or amazement. 

Stound, v. ME. If. STOUND sb. 1] +1. intr, 
To remain, stay. -late ME, 2. fa. trans. To 
affect with a 'stound' or pang; to cause 
great pain to. b. intr. To be acutely painful; 
to smart, throb. Only Sc. and north. 1500, 

Stound (staund, stand), v.? Now dial, 
ME. [Aphetie var. of ASTOUND v.] (rans. To 
stun as with a blow; to stupefy, benumb; to 
stupefy with astonishment. 

Stoup (stap). late ME. I- ON. staup = OR, 
sléap, MLG. stöp, (Du. stoop, OHG. stouf 
(G. dial. stauf) += Gmc. *staupaz, -m, rel. to 
OE. stoppa, OS. stoppo pail : WGmo. 
*stoppa, f. stup-; see STEEP v.] 1. A pail or 
bucket; also water-s. Now only Sc. 2, A 
drinking-vessel; a cup, flagon, tankard. Also 
as a measure of definite quantity; often with 
defining word, as gill, pint, quart s. Now Sc. 
and north. and as a literary archaism. 1452. 
3. A vessel to contain holy-water; often a 
stone basin set in or against the wall of the 
church-porch, or within the church close to 
the entrance-door 1500. 

Stour (star). ME. [- AFr. estur, OFr, 
estour, estor = It. slormo — Gmo. *sturmaz 
STORM sb.] I. I. An armed combat or conflict; 
esp. a contest in battle; u fight. Obs. exe. arch. 
12. fig. A conflict waged with immaterial 
weapons; a struggle with pain or adversity 
~1810. +3. Used by Spenser and his imitators 
for: Time of turmoil or stress—1811. +b, Used 
by Greene, Lodge, and others for: Occasion, 
place —1600. 4. Tumult, uproar; commotion, 
fuss. Now Sc. and dial. 1440. b. A (driving) 
storm. Sc. and north. 1827. 

1. When joins yon host in deadly stowre SCOTT. 
3. I haue beene trained vp in warlike stowre 
SPENSER. b. Oft from her lap at sundry stoures, 
He leapt, and gathered Sommer flowres LODGE. 

II. Flying dust raised by the rapid move- 
ment of a person or thing, or by the wind; 
hence, a deposit of dust; also, dust from 
material undergoing mechanical treatment. 
Sc. and north. 1456. 3 

Stout (staut), sb.! Now dial. 10 N. sti; of 
unkn. origin] A gadfly, horse-fly; also 
applied to a gnat. ^ 

Stout (staut), sb.* 1077. [prob. ellipt. for 
stout ale or stout beer.] ta. ‘A cant name for 
strong beer’ (J.). b. In present use, a strong 
variety of porter. 

Stout (staut), a. and adv. ME. [- Abr. 
OFr. (NE. dial.) stout, for estout i= WGme. 
*stult- (OF ris. stult, MLG. stolt, (I) Du, stout, 
(O)HG. stolz proud), perh. rel. to *stelt- (see 
Sriür sb.).] A. adj. I. t1. Proud, haughty, 
arrogant 1851. 12. Fierce, furious —1000. 3. 
Valiant, brave; undaunted in conflict. 2m 
arch. (chiefly attrib. of soldiers). ME. b. 105 
courage, the ‘heart’, etc.: Undismayed 1508. 
c. Of a conflict, assault, or re 
Vigorous 1582. 14. Of persons: Firm a 
resolve, unyielding, determined —1815. b. $ 
utterances or demeanour: Resolute, W i 
arch. late ME. c. Of a partisan, an peo 
an enemy: Uncompromising 1586. 5. a. Of & 
fox: Capable of long runs 1714. b. Of an 
Of great staying power: contrasted 
speedy 1773. 

1. fée and proud as he were Lord of all See 
2, Sterne Strife, and Anger s. SPENSER, HARS. 
stouter Champion neuer handled Sword 5 15 
b. To quell the valour of the stoutes 
COWPER. c. He. .Smote flercest, whe! 0 
was most 8. CARY. 4. Askelon was 8., and A bd 
not surrender FULLER. b. Your words hanah ni 
against me, saith the Lord Mal. 3:13. €. JO) 
who was a s. unbeliever in Rowley 1850. ay; of 

II. Physical senses. 1, Strong in bodys 
powerful build. arch. b. In robust hi FRE 
*strong'. Obs. exc. Sc. 1697. 2. Of buil ^ 


C. Roar, violent 


b 
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rocks, trees, ete.: Capable of defying attack; 
strong. late ME. b. Of a ship: Strongly 
puilt; capable of bearing rough weather 1622. 
3, Of plants and their parts: Strong in growth; 
thick, not slender 1573. 14. Of liquor: Having 
‘pody’ or density. Chiefly of ale or beer: cf. 
Srovr sb.* —1820. 5. Of persons: Thick in the 
body and limbs; not lean or slender; in- 
clined to corpulence; often euphem. = 
corpulent, fat 1804. 6. Of a material object 
or substance: So thick as to be strong or 
rigid 1765. 

1. The Millere was a s. carl for the nones Ful byg 
he was of brawn, and eek of bones CHAUCER. 2. 
The s. dam with its marble bridge 1909. b. A s. 
fighting ship 1868. 5. Uncle looks very well, but 
he grows very s., I think 1860. 6. A s. pair of 
scissors 1875. Very s. cardboard 1891. 

B. adv. Stoutly. Now rare. ME. 

Comb.: s.-hearted a. courageous, undaunted; 
stubborn, intractable. Hence Stou-ten v. trans. 
and intr. to make or grow stout. Stourtish a. 
somewhat s. Stourt-ly adv., -ness. 

Stout (staut), v. ME. If. Srovr d.] t1. intr. 
To be defiant; to act in a defiant or stubborn 
manner 1616. 2. quasi-rans. a. 1To s. it = 
sense 1. 1670. b. To s. it out: to persist in a 
defiant attitude; to ‘brave it out’, Now 
rare. 1587. à 

Stovaine (std"-ve,ain), 1904. [- Fr. stovaine, 
f. STOVE sb. (tr. Fr. fourneau) after cocaine.] 
A local antesthetic, discovered by Fourneau 
in 1903. (Proprietary term.) 

Stove (stó»v), sb. 1456. [- MLG., MDu. 
stove (Du. sloof foot-warmer) = OHG. stuba 
(G. stube living-room), rel. to OE. stofa bath- 
room, s/uf|bep vapour bath, f. *stub-; 
connection with STEW sb.* and v. is possible.] 
Tl. A hot air bath; a sweating-room —1750. 
12. A sitting-room or bedroom heated with a 
furnace. Chiefly with ref. to Germany, the 
Low Countries, Scandinavia, or Russia, 1706. 
3. A hothouse for plants 1695. 4. A heated 
chamber or box for some special purpose 
1640. 5. An apparatus for heating (orig. for 
heating a 'stove' in sense 1 or 2). a. A 
closed box or vessel of earthenware, porce- 
lain, or (now more usu.) of metal, portable or 
flxed, to contain burning fuel: often with 
defining word, as cooking, electric, gas s. 1618. 
b. Applied to the metal structure of a more 
or less open fireplace; a ‘grate’ 1750. C. 
[after Du. stoof] A. foot-warmer containing 
burning charcoal 1716. 

l. As they were rubbing of him with oile in his 
stooue or hotte house NORTH. 2. How tedious is it 
to them that !iue in Stoues & Caues halfe a yeare 
together; as in Island, Muscovy, or vnder the Pole 
it selfe BURTON. 5. c. Under her feet was a 
wooden s. 1883. 

Comb.: 8.-grate = sense 5 b; -house = sense 3; 
polish, black lead or other substance used for 
Polishing stoves. 

Stove (stó"v), v. 1456. [f. prec.] t1. trans. 
To subject (a person) te a. hot-air bath; to 
Sweat (a gamecock) —1686. 2. To put (plants) 
in a hothouse 1625. +3. To keep (persons) in 
heated rooms —1802. 4. To dry in a stove or 
heated chamber; Naut. to dry (ropes) in this 
manner to prepare them for tarring 1625. 5. 
To stew (meat or vegetables). Now Sc. and 
north. 1738. 6, To fumigate with sulphur; to 
disinfect with sulphur or other fumes 1805. 

Sto-ve-pipe. 1699. 1. Each of the pipes by 
Which hot air is conveyed in a ‘stove’ or 
hothouse. 2. A metal pipe attached to a stove 
to carry off the smoke 1858. 3. colloq. or slang. 
(orig. U.S.) A tall hat of cylindrical shape, a 

top hat’, ‘chimney-pot’. Also s. hat, 1851. 

Stover (stó»voi). Now dial. ME. [Aphetic 
var. of EsrovER.] fl. The provision of food 
(for persons or animals) necessary for a 
journey or for a sojourn. ME. only. 2. fa. 
gen. Winter food for cattle 1074. b. spec. In 
Yarious applications according to locality: 
Hay made from clover; broken straw, ete. 
Ernte threshing-floor; stubble 1609. n. 

Es He Turphie-Mountaines, where liue 
uibling Sheepo, And fat Medes thetehd with 
Stouer, them to keepe SHAKS. 

tStow, sb. [OB. stow = OFris. std, ON. 
tó in eldstó fireplace — Gmo. *stõwð, f. std. 

4 STAND v.] = PLAGE sb. in various senses 


Stow (sto), sb.* Obs. exc. techn. 1614. [var. 
of Stove sb.] +1. In various senses of STOVE 
sb.: A hot-air bath; a heated room or cham- 
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ber; a hothouse for plants; a closed fireplace 
1781. 2. Tin-plate making. A raised structure 
containing the furnace, etc. 1839. 

Stow (stó"), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. stowed 
(stó"d). late ME. [Aphetic f. BEsTOW (f. 
Srow sb. ). The naut. sense perh. infi. by Du. 
slowwen.] +1, trans. To place; to put in a 
certain place, position, or situation —1594. b. 
To lodge, quarter, find room for (persons). 
Now only in derogatory sense. 1004. 12. To 
invest (money); to apply (money or goods) to 
a particular purpose; to spend —1762. 3. To 
place in a receptacle to be stored or kept in 
reserve 1456. 4. Naul. To place (cargo) in 
proper order in the hold or other receptacles 
in a ship; also, to store (provisions, etc.) be- 
tween decks 1555. tb. To fasten down 
(persons) under the hatches for confinement 
or safety —1644. c. To put (guns, oars, 
furniture, ete.) in the proper receptacles on 
board 1595. d. To furl (a sail) 1644. te. Of 
a ship; To have stowage-room for; to hold 
—1045. 5. a. Naut. To fill (the hold of a ship, 
etc.) with cargo; to load (a ship). Also, to fit 
up (a ship), supply with necessaries. 1692, b. 
transf. To fill (a receptacle), to pack (full, 
close) with things or persons; to crowd with 
contents 1710. 6. slang. ta. intr. To cease 
speaking, ‘shut up’. b. trans. To desist from. 


1567. 
1. Till sable Night. In her mas pee stowes 
the daie SHAKS, b. Oh thou foule Theefe, Where 
hast thou stow'd my Daughter? SHAKS. 3. 
Raftered lofts to s. the hay 1874. 4. The human 
cargoes were stowed close in the holds of small 
vessels MACAULAY, b. The Marriners all vnder 
hatches stowed SHAKS. 5. b. The House was 
stowed as full as possible, but still many were 
constrained to stand without WESLEY. 

Stow away. a. trans. To remove and store until 
required; to put (a thing) in a secret or not. easily 
accessible place or where it. will be out of the way; 
occas, to put or lodge (a person) in out-of-the-way 
quarters; joc. to ‘put out of sight’, ‘dispose of’, 
eat up (quantities of food). b. intr. for refl. to con- 
ceal oneself on board a ship, to be a STOWAWAY. 

Stowage (sté"éd3). late ME. If. prec. + 
-AGE. First in AL. stowagium (1318).] 1. The 
action or operation of stowing cargo on 
board ship, or goods in a warehouse, eto. 
b. Manner in which the contents of a ship are 
stowed 1769. 2. The condition or process of 
being stowed or placed in a receptacle 1611. 
3. Room or accommodation for stowing any- 
thing; internal capacity of a warehouse or re- 
ceptacle of any kind 1547. b. joc. Capacity for 
food 1651. 4. A place in which something is 
stowed 1641. 5. That with which a vessel is or 
is to be stowed 1622. 

1. We had finished the s, of the holds 1784. b. 
Losses by bad s. or deficient dunnage 1867. 3. 
The small s. necessary for the silver 1748, 4. A 
room under the s. or cooling-room 1848, 

Stowaway (sto Uwi. 1854. f. vbl. phr. 
stow away; see STOW v.) A person who hides 
in a ship in order to escape payment of 
passage-money, or to get to sea unobserved. 
b. gen. Something stowed away; also the place 
1913. 

Stow-blade. Also stoblade. 1081. t. 
stow = Stowce.) Mining. Each of two up- 
right pieces of wood, a foot in length, con- 
nected at the top with the sole-trees of a 
stowce. 

Stowce (stds). 1004. [Of unkn. origin.] 
Mining. sing. and pl. A kind of windlass for 
drawing up ore; also, à model of this, in- 
tended not for working, but to comply with 
the old law which provides that the presence 
of an owner's ‘stowce’ on a mining tract. 
secures his right of possession. Hence 
Stowce v. trans. to mark (a meer“ of ground) 

ith ‘a pair of stowces'. 
rab (stré-biz'm). 1656. Anglicized 
f. STRABISMUS. 

|\Strabismus (stribi-zmis). 1684. [mod.L. 
— Qr. orpafwpués, f. arpapilew to squint, f. 
orpapós squinting.) Path. An affection of the 
eyes in which the axes of vision cannot be 
coincidently directed to the same object; 
squinting, a squint. b. fig. Perversity of 
intellectual perception 1844. 


ipergent or internal 8., a turning inward of the 
hs CROSS-EYE; divergent or external 8., a turn- 
ing outward of one or both eyes. Hence Strabi:s: 
mal, Strabi-smic adjs. of, pertaining to, or 
affected by s. Strabismometer (stré!biz- 
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menn: an instrument for measuring the 
legree of 8. 

trabotomy (strübo:tómi). 1857. [- Fr. 
strabotomie, t. strabisme STRABISM ; Bee -TOMY.] 
Path. The operation of dividing one or more 
of the muscles of the eye as a remedy for 
strabismus, 

Stracchino (straki-no) 1832. [It.] 5. 
cheese, a variety of very soft cheese made in 
the north of Italy. 

Strad (stre). 
STRADIVARIUS. 

Straddle (stra-d’l), sb. 1611. [f. next.) 1. 
The action of walking, standing, or sitting 
with the legs wide apart. b. The distance be- 
tween the feet or legs of one who straddles 
1864, 2. U. S. Exchange slang. A ‘privilege’ or 
speculative contract in any one market or 
class of commodities giving the holder the 
right at his option (1) of calling, within a 
specified number of days, for delivery of an 
ascertained quantity of the commodity at a 
stated price, or (2) of delivering to the person 
to whom the consideration had been paid an 
ascertained quantity of another (or, less usu., 
of the same) commodity at a stated price. 
Hence, applied to an analogous contract on 
the Stock-exchange. Also called spread- 
eagle. 1883. 3, U.S. Politics (collog.). An 
attempt to take an equivocal or non- 
committal position in a party platform 1883. 
4. Poker. A doubling of the ‘blind’ or stake 
by one of the players 1882. 

Straddle (str d'), v. 1565. [alt. of con- 
temp. and synon. striddle, back-formation 
from striddling(s astride (XV), f. strid- wk. 
var. of STRIDE v.; see -LE.] 1. intr. To spread 
the legs wide apart in walking, standing, or 
sitting. b. Of the legs: To stand wide apart 
1634. c. transf. of a thing, esp. of a thing 
having legs; also, to sprawl 1596, d. spec. Of 
the spokes of a wheel: To stand with the ends 
staggered 1875. 2. To walk with the legs 
wide apart; dial, ‘to swagger, strut’ 1825. 
3. trans. To set (the legs) wide apart (in 
standing or walking) 1565. 4. To sit, stand, or 
walk with one leg on either side of; to stride 
over; to bestride 1823. b. transf. To stand or 
lie across or on both sides of (something) 1890. 
5. U.S. collog. To occupy or take up an 
equivocal position in regard to; to appear to 
favour both sides of. Also intr. 1884. 6. 
Poker. To double (a stake, bet). Also absol. 
1882, 7. Gunnery. To find the range of (an 
object) by placing shots first on one side of it 
and then on the other 1916. 

4. Straddling a chair, may be pardonable in a 
bachelor's rooms 1859. 5. He never straddled the 
negro question 1884. Hence Stra:ddling ppl. a. 
that straddles; Bot. divaricate. 

Stradiot (stra-digt). 1533. - It. stradiotto; 
see ESTRADIOT.] Hist, = KESTRADIOT. 

Stradivarius (stredivé*ri)s) 1893. I- L. 
Stradivarius, latinized f. the name of Antonio 
Stradivari of Cremona (1049-1737).] A violin 
or other stringed instrument made by 
Stradivari or his pupils. 

Strafe (straf), v. slang. 1915. [From G. 
phr. Goll strafe England God punish 
England’, current as a salutation in Germany 
in 1914 and the following years.) trans. 
Used (orig. by British soldiers in the war 
of 1914-18) in various senses: To punish; 
to do damage to; to attack flercely; to heap 
imprecations on. Also absol. Hence Strafe 
sb. a flerce assault; a period of heavy shell- 
fire. Stra-fer. 

Straggle (streg'l), sb. 1470. [f. next.] fl. 
Phr. At, to (the) 8., in straggling order. Se. 
1540. 2. A body or group of scattered ob- 
jects; an irregular or fitful emergence (of 
something) 1865. 

Straggle (stræ'g’l), v. late ME. [perh. alt. 
of *strackle, f. (dial.) strake move, go, f. *strak- 
of STRETOH ; see -LR; for -gg- from -ck-, -kk- ef. 
stagger, trigger.) 1. intr. To wander or stray 
from the proper road, one's companions, ete. ; 
to rove without fixed direction; to go up and 
down dispersedly. Often conjugated with be. 
b. spec. of a soldier: To wander from the line 
of march, stray from one's company. Also of 
a ship: To stray from the line of battle. Of a 
sailor: To be absent from his ship without 
leave or to overstay hisleave. 1529. c. transf. 
and fig. (of persons and things) 1588. d. Of a 


collog. 1884. Short for 


STRAGGLER 


plant, branch, etc.: To grow irregularly or 
loosely; to spread or shoot too far. Similarly 
of hair. 1693. e. Of inanimate objects: To be 
arranged dispersedly or irregularly. Of a 
town, building, etc.: To be built irregularly 
and without compactness. Of a road, river, 
fence, etc.: To wind in an irregular course. 
1611. 2. pass. To be placed stragglingly. U.S. 
18 


1. [They] runne stragling and rouing..from 
towne to towne 1583. b. They sickened or 
straggled or frankly deserted 1913. c. Children. . 
cannot kep their Minds from straggling LOCKE. 
e. A little let which straggled along the side 
p^ a creek ScoTT. Hence Stra'ggling ppl. a., -ly 


v. 

Straggler (stre-glo1). 1530. [f. prec. + 
IRI. ] 1, One who wanders or roves without 
fixed direction; one who strays from his 
companions or from the regular route; fa 
gadabout; ta camp-follower, a tramp, 
vagabond. 2, Mil. A soldier who leaves the 
line of march or falls out of the ranks. fAlsO, 
a scout or skirmisher. 1689. b. Naut. A 
Sailor who is absent from his ship without 
leave or who overstays his leave 1670. 3. An 
animal that strays from its habitat or com- 
panions; esp. a migratory bird found at a 
place outside its usual range 1552. 4. A plant, 
branch, etc., that grows irregularly or shoots 
too far; also, a plant, fruit, etc., found 
growing singly or apart from others of its 
kind. Similarly, a stray lock of hair. 1553. 

1. Let's whip these straglers o're the Seas againe 
SHAKS. The vast pleasure-grounds were cleared 
of the last s. 1883. 4. Sometimes his pruning- 
hook corrects the vines, And the loose stragglers 
to their ranks confines POPE. 

Straggly (stree-gli), a. 1800. (f. STRAGGLE v. 
and sb. + -Y'.] Characterized by straggling. 

Straight (stré't), a., sb., and adv, (ME, 
sure gt, stragt, pa. pple. of strecche SYRETOH v.] 
A. adj. tl. As ppl. adj.: Extended at full 
length —1500. 2. Not crooked; free from 
curvature, bending, or angularity ME. b. 
Of a human form, a back: Erect, not crooked 
or stooping 1599. c. Of a limb, etc.: Held 
with the joint not flexed 1705. d. Of hair: 
Not curly or waved 1748. e. Anat. The dis- 
tinctive epithet of certain structures (= 
mod.L. rectus) 1585. 3. Direct, undeviating. 
late ME. b. collog. Of an utterance: Out- 
spoken, unreserved 1894. 4. S. angle. fa. A 
right angle; b. in mod. use, an angle of 180° 
1601. 5. Of conduct: Free from crookedness; 
honest. Hence used of persons and their 
attributes. Now collog. 1530. b. Of a person: 
Well-conducted, steady. Chiefly in to keep s. 
Of a woman: Virtuous, chaste. 1868. 6. Not 
oblique; either vertical or horizontal. Hence, 
a s. eye: ability to see whether an object is 
Placed straight. 1000. b. Cricket. Of the bat: 
Held so as not to incline to either side 1843. 
7. predic.: In proper order, not ruffled or 
disarranged 1831. b. collog. Of accounts: 
Settled up, leaving nothing owing 1613. c. 
Of a person: Having settled one’s differences 
(with another); also, having balanced one’s 
account, ‘even’ 1730. 8. U.S. a. Unmixed, 
undiluted; of spirits, ‘neat’. Also qualifying 
a designation of a political party: Strict, 
rigid, extreme. 1856. b. S. Poker, Whist, etc.: 
the game in its unmodified form. S. five: a 
sequence or rotation of fives. S. flush: a 
Sequence of five cards, all of the same suit. 
1882. 9. Of or pertaining to the legitimate 
drama 1928. 

2. And bent the wand that might have growen ful 
streight 1563. Panicle stiff and s. 1796. S. line, a 
line uniform in direction throughout its length; 
Geom. the shortest distance between two points. 
b. A daughter of our meadows..S., but as 
lissome as a hazel wand TENNYSON. 3. Prepare 
the waye of the Lorde, and make his pathes s. 
COVERDALE Luke 3:4. The s. tip (colloq.): see 
TIP sb.* b. S. talk, a piece of nu speaking. 5. A 
5. man, true to his cloth an calling 1893. 6. S. 
play, play with the bat held s. 7. Phr. To keep 
one’s face s. (collog.), to refrain from laughing. 
8. a. To vote the s. ticket (U. S.), to vote for all the 
official candidates of one’s party. 

Comb.: s.-edged, -legged, -limbed, -veined adjs.; s. 
arch, an arch having radiating joints but a 
straight intrados and extrados line; s. fight, a 
direct contest between two candidates; s. play, a 
play in which there is plain dialogue without 
music, etc.; -side d., having straight sides, spec. 
of a pneumatic automobile tyre. 
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B. quasi-sb. and sb. 1. The adj. used absol. 
(quasi-sb.) in certain phrases.late ME. 2. A 
straight form or position; a level 1645. 3. A 
straight portion, e.g. of a racecourse (the s.), a 
railway 1846. 4. Geom. A straight line (rare) 
1892. 5. In Poker, etc.: A series of five cards 
in sequence but not of the same suit 1882. 

1. On the 8., (a) along a straight line, not follow- 
ing irregularities of contour; (b) parallel with the 
side, as opp. to ‘on the cross’ = diagonally; (e) 
slang, behaving reputably. Out of s., deviating 
from the required s. form or position; not duly 
rectilinear, level, or perpendicular; awry. 

C. adv. 1. In astraight course; directly to or 
from a place; in a straight line, not crookedly 
ME. b. In a straight direction; directly to a 
mark or object, or following a moving object. 
without deviation 1535. c. With additional 
notion, which sometimes becomes the sub- 
stantive sense: All the way, continuously to 
the end; ‘right’ across, through, etc. 1440. 2. 
Immediately, without delay. Now poet. or 
arch. ME. 3. In an erect posture, upright 
1535. 4. Honestly, honourably 1845. 5. 
Frankly, outspokenly. Also s. ouf. 1877. 

1. We took our way streight to Jerusalem 1687. 
1 cannot write straighter in bed, so you must be 
content Swrrr. b. He..looked this time s. into 
my eyes 1886. c. Apertures..cut s. through a 
wall 1840. 2. She burst into tears, and s. quitted 
the room 1760. S. away, 8. off, immediately, at 
once, without deliberation or preparation. 
set up, having an erect figure. 4. As a rule I 
lieve they [sc. jockeys] run very s. 1888. 5. Speak 
t s, out and do not be afraid 1877. 

traight (streit), v. late ME. [f. STRAIGHT 
a.] tl. trans. To stretch (e.g. a body on the 
rack); to extend, stretch forth (a spear) 1800. 
2. To make straight, straighten. In later use 
chiefly Sc., to straighten (a stream, a 
boundary); to lay out (a corpse). 1530. 

Straihtaway, a. and sb. 1874. [phr. 
straight away (STRAIGHT C. 2) used attrib.) A. 
adj. Of a shot: Aimed at a bird flying 
‘straight away’. Also said of the bird. Of a 
ride, a course in rowing or sailing: Con- 
tinuous in direction and time. B. sb. A race- 
course which is without turn or curve 1895. 

Strai-ght-edge. 1812. A narrow strip of 
hard wood, steel, or brass, with one edge cut 
perfectly straight, used to test the accuracy 
of a plane surface, or as à guide for a cutting 
instrument. 

Straighten (stré!-t’n). 1542. lf. STRAIGHT a. 
+ -EN*.] 1. trans. To make straight (what 
is bent or crooked). Also with out. 2. To un- 
ravel, disentangle, clear up (what is confused 
or intricate). Now chiefly with oul. 1577. 3. 
To put in order, tidy up 1867. 4. intr. To be- 
come straight. To s. up (orig. U. S.): to rise to 
an erect posture; also slang adopt an 
honest course of life. 1891. 

1. The crooked Scythes are streightned into 
Swords DRYDEN. 3. I'll send Granny up here to s. 
things a bit 1901. Hence Strai-ghtener, one who 
or something which straightens, 

Straight forth, strai-ghtforth, adv. Now 
rare. 1530. [STRAIGHT adv.) 1. Directly in 
1 05 or onwards. 2. Immediately, at once 
1577. 

Straight forward, straightfo-rward, 
adv. and a. 1806. [STRAIGHT adv.) A. adv. 
Directly in front or onwards; in direct order 
1809. B. adj. 1. Of movement, vision, etc.: 
Proceeding or directed straight forward 1807. 
2. Of language, narrative, or exposition: 
Direct, without circumlocution or digression 
1806. 3. Of an action or process: Continuous 
in one direction, undeviating 1817. 4. 
Presenting a clear course; free from difficul- 
ties 1833. 5. Of persons, their dispositions or 
conduct: Consistent, undeviating in purpose, 
single-minded. Also (now usu.) free from 
duplicity or concealment; frank, outspoken. 
1834. Hence Straightfo-rward-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Straight-lined (stress var.), a. 1571. Com- 
posed of or containing straight lines; having 
the form of a straight line; rectilinear. 

Straightly (stré'-tli), adv. late ME. If. 
STRAIGHT a. + -Ly*.] 1. Inastraight manner; 
in a straight line; directly. 2, Straightway, 
immediately. poet. (rare) 1830. 

Straightness (strétnés). 1530. 

The quality of being straight. 

Strai-ght-out, a. and sb. Chiefly U.S. 1840. 
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[attrib. use of the phr. síraight out.) A, adj, 
Unrestrained; going alllengths. In party 
polities = STRAIGHT a. 8. 1856. B, sb, One 
who votes a ‘straight’ party ticket, an 
uncompromising partisan 1840, 
Straightway (strétwé'), adv. 1461, [f 
STRAIGHT d. + War ab.]! +1. By a direct 
course 1587. 2. Immediately; at once. Now 
only literary. 55 

2. She s. sat down and indited a | 
DICKENS. So Strai-ghtways adv. tin saa ft 
Now rare or Obs. 4 
Strain (stré'n), sh. IO E. *stréon (Northumb, 
strion), aphetic f. gestréon = OS., OHG. 
gistriuni, rel. to OE. (ge)stréonan, (ge)strienan 
gain, get, beget = OHG. (gi)striunen, f. Gmo, 
Streu- pile up, rel. to L. strues pile, heap, 


struere build.] tI. Gain, acquisition; 
treasure -ME. II. t1. Begetting, generation, 
ME. only. 12. The germinal vesicle in the 


yoke of an egg —1764. 3. Offspring, progeny, 
Obs. exc. arch. ME. 4. Pedigree, lineage, 
ancestry, descent ME. 5. The descendants of 
à common ancestor; a race, stock, line ME, 
b. Any one of the various lines of ancestry 
united in an individual or a family; an 
admixture of some racial or family element 
in a genealogy 1863. 6. A race, breed; a 
variety developed by breeding 1607, 7, In- 
herited character or constitution 1608. b. An 
inherited tendency or quality; hence, in 
wider sense, an admixture in a character of 
some quality somewhat contrasting with the 
rest 1598. 8, A kind, class, or sort (of persons), 
as determined by community of character, 
conduct, or degree of ability. Now rare, 1598, 
b. A kind, class, or grade (of things) 1612. 

4. Hee is of a noble straine, of n valour, 
and confirm'd honesty SHAKS. 5. Charlemain, 
And the long Heroes of the Gallic 8. PRIOR. b. 
Horses which had any s, of hackney. . blood 1897. 
6. Two Kids, Both fleck'd with white, the true 
Arcadian S. DRYDEN. Begonias, gold medal s. 
1908, 7. b. There was. n s. of insanity in the 
family 1906, 8. Thou, who lately of the common 
8., Wert one of us DRYDEN. E 

Strain (stré'n), sb.* late ME. If. STRAIN v.] 
fL. A strainer —1055. II. Action or result of 
straining. +1, Constraint; compulsion —1048. 
2. A result of straining; an injury done to & 
limb or part of the body through being 
forcibly stretched beyond its proper length; 
often = SPRAIN 1. 1558, 3. A stretch, extreme 
degree, height, pitch (of a quality, activity, 
ete.) Now rare. 1576. +4. A strained con- 
struction or interpretation —1731. 5. A strong 
muscular effort; tspec. an effort to vomit, & 
retching; a straining at stool 1590. b. Ex- 
treme or excessive effort; a straining af or 
after some object of attainment 1683. 6.4 
forcible stretching of a material thing; force 
tending to pull asunder or to drag from a 
position. Later, in wider sense: Force 15 
pressure tending to cause fracture, change 15 
position, or alteration of shape; also, 1 P 
condition of a body or a particle subjecte 
such force or pressure 1602. b. Physics toe 
definite change of volume or figure exhi 97 
by a solid or liquid mass 1860. 7. Pressing tt 
exigency that severely taxes the 8 ] 
endurance, or resources of a person or E ie 
or that imperils the permanence of a fet „ 
relation, or condition 1853. 

3. Itis, indeed, a high S. of Generosity in Yor, to 
think of making me easy all my Life POPE. 910 
At (full, utmost) 8., on the 8., straining, p 
strong effort; Adonis. spear in han b 
leashed dogs at s. R. BRIDGES. b. There i of 
strenuousness without s.! 1905. 6. Tal 
Breaking Strains 1888. 7. He had 
driven to borrow money of Sir Ralph. s. f his 
friendship had stood the s. 1894. The 1807 
responsibility had been too much for him Hono 

III. 1. Mus, A definite rhythmical Flows 
a piece of music, divided from what Es 
by a double bar 1575. 2. In wider peii 
musical sequence of sounds; à F ed ot 
often collect. pl. 1579. b. transf. A pas r flow 
song or poetry 1563. fc. A stream 0 15 42. 
of impassioned or ungoyerned language ne or 
3. Tone, style, or turn of expression; Ori 5 
character of feeling expressed; tenor, 755 
character, or general tendency (of & 
position or discourse) 1622. 

2. That s. I heard was of a higher mi 
Till old experience do attain To some 


5 nt 
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Eloquence HUME. 3. But his letters to England 
were in a very different s. MACAULAY. 

Strain (strén), v.! [ME. streyne, strayne 
— OFr. estrei(g)n-, stem of estreindre (mod. 
étreindre) :— L. stringere draw tight, bind 
tightly.) I. To bind tightly; to clasp, 
squeeze. t1. trans. To bind fast; to confinein 
bonds 1532. b. To fasten, attach firmly. 
Obs. exc. (rarely) with the sense: To attach by 
compulsion. late ME. 2. To clasp tightly in 
one'sarms. Obs. exc. as in b. late ME. b. esp. 
to s. (a person) to one’s bosom, heart, and the 
like 1789. 3. To clasp tightly in the hand. 
Obs. or arch. 1518. tb. Of a bird (esp. a hawk) 
or beast: To seize (its prey) in its claws. 
Chiefly absol. —1596. 4. To constrict painfully, 
as with an encircling cord, late ME. 15. To 
press hard upon, afflict, distress —1730. T6. 
To bridle, control, restrain —1595, 17. To 
force, press, constrain (to a condition or 
action) —1603. tb. To urge, insist upon (a 
thing). Also absol. —1604. 18. To extract 
(liquor or juice) by pressure; to squeeze out. 
‘Also intr. Of a juice: To exude.—1781. fb. To 
extort (money, confessions, etc.) —1699. 

2. Hen. VIII, tv. i. 46. 3. The one in hand an 
yron whip did strayne, The other brandished a 
bloudy knife SPENSER. 4. Was it..For this with 
fillets [you] strain'd your tender head? Pork. 7. 
John Hl. iii, 46. 8. The Bard. .strains, from hard- 
bound brains, eight lines a year POPE. b. The 
quality of mercy is not strain'd SHAKS. 

II. To tighten, draw tight, stretch. 1. To 
extend with some effort; to subject to tension, 
to stretch ME. b. To tighten up (the strings 
of a musical instrument) so as to raise the 
pitch. Also with up. late ME. 2. fig. a. To 
force the meaning or sense of (words, an 
ordinance, decree, etc.) 1449. b. To transgress 
the strict requirements of (one's conscience), 
to violate the spirit of (one's oath) 1592. C, 
To force (prerogative, power, ete.) beyond 
its legitimate extent or scope 1605. td. To 
apply or use (a thing) beyond its province 
1647. e. To s. a point: to exceed one’s usual 
limits of procedure; to do more than one is 
bound to do or go further than one is en- 
titled to go in a matter 1596. Tf. To insist 
upon unduly —1711. t$. To raise to an ex- 
treme degree —1697. h. To raise to a high 
state of emotional tension 1667. i. To make 
excessive demands upon, tax severely (re- 
sources, credit, friendship, ete.) 1609. 3. To 
stretch (sinews, nerves, muscles) beyond the 
normal degree (as the supposed condition of 
intense exertion); hence, to force to the ut- 
most (one’s limbs, organs, powers) 1446. 4. To 
injure or alter by excessive tension 1612. 

1. There may be danger in straining too strongly 
the bonds of goyernment BURKE. The barbed 
wire fence. Was strained to posta. .6 ft. high 1893. 
2. a. Defe e laws should be altered by the 
legislature, aud not strained by the tribunals 
MACAULAY, c. The Crown retains prerogatives at 
present which would be fatal to it if strained 1883. 
d. Much Ado 1v. i, 254. i. The King had strained 
his private credit in Holland to procure bread for 
his army MACAULAY. 3. Phr, To s. every nerve 
fig.), to use one's utmost endeavours. 4. I have 
strained the thumb of my left hand with pulli 
him Swrrr, The ship had strained herself a good 
deal, owing to the heavy cargo of railway-iron she 
had stowed in her hold 1868. 

III. To press through a filtering medium, to 
filter. 1. To press (a liquid) through a porous 
or perforated medium so as to keep back the 
denser portions or the solid matter held in 
Suspension; to free (solid matter) from the 
contained or accompanying liquid by this 
Process; to purify or refine by filtration. 
Also absol. late ME. b. To remove (liquid) by 
filtration, drain off 1558. Je. To take out 
(something) from a liquid by straining 1526. 
2. intr. for refl. To filter; to trickle 1588. 

1. fig. Tr. & Cr. 1v. v. 109. c. Ye blinde gydes 
which strayne out a gnat and swalowe a cammy! 
TiNDALE Malt, 23:24, 2. The Sea water passing 
Or Strayning through the Sandes, leaueth the 
Saltnesse BACON. 

IV. 1. refl. To exert oneself physically. In 
later use, to exert oneself so as to bein danger 
of injury, Now rare or Obs. late ME. 2. intr. 
To make violent and continuous physical 
effort ME. b. fransf. of a thing viewed as 
endowed with power to make effort 1819. C. 
To pull forcibly (at a rope, leash, rein) 1791. 
3. intr. To use one’s utmost endeavours; to 
strive vigorously 1593. 4. ta. To retch, make 
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efforts to vomit —1727. b. To make efforts to 
evacuate the bowels; more fully to s. at stool 
1645. 5. To s. at: to make a difficulty of 
swallowing’ or accepting (something); to 
seruple at 1609. (This use is due to mis- 
understanding of the phr. ‘strain at a gnat’ 
meaning properly ‘which strain the liquor if 
they find a gnat in it’, in Matt. 23:24.) 

2, The patience with which he had seen a boat- 
man on a canal s. against an adverse eddy 
MACAULAY. b. The wind sung, cordage strain'd, 
and sailors swore fuo 3. Straining after 
novelty 1797. 

TV. a. trans. To use (the voice) in song; to 
play upon (an instrument) -1648. b. To utter 
in song 1648. c. intr. To sing —1612. 

b. It is the Larke that sings so out of tune, 
Straining harsh Discords, and vnpleasing Sharpes 
SHAKS. Hence +Strai-nable a. coercive, com- 
pulsive; violent, exerting great force (chiefly of 
wind and weather). 

Strain, v.“ 1450. [Aphetic f. DISTRAIN v.] 
Law, = DISTRAIN v. II. 1-3. —1718. 

Strained (stré'nd), ppl. a. late ME. If. 
STRAIN v.! + -ED'.] In the senses of the verb: 
Subjected to physical tension; done or pro- 
duced under compulsion or by an abnormal 
effort; of conduct, demeanour, eto., artificial, 
forced, not spontaneous or natural; of 
language, etc., wrested or distorted from the 
natural meaning or intention; pressed, 
forced; injured by over-exertion or excessive 
tension, etc. 

S. ropes 1640, A strange, and very. „strained 
interpretation HOBBES. A s. and powerful voice 
Scorr. The s., eye-shirking talk at dinner 
KiPuNG. Hence Strai-ned-ly adv., -ness. 

Strainer (stré'-noz). ME. If. STRAIN v. + 
hl.] A utensil or device for straining, 
filtering, or sifting; a filter, sieve, or the like. 
b. Applied to natural structures or processes 
which perform the function of filtering 1626. 
2. A device for stretching or tightening 1527. 

Straining (stré'-nin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. 
STRAIN v. + -ING?.] 1. The action of the verb, 
in various senses. 2. concr. Something 
strained or extracted by straining; usu. 4 
strained liquor 1580. 

ib. and Comb.: 8.-arch, an arch designed to 
resist end-thrust; -beam, en a iece oi 98105 
iced between gueen- , at their upper ends, 

Le withstand the res of the principal rafters. 

Straint (stré/nt). rare. 1534. [Aphetie — 
OFr. estrainte, estreinte (mod. étreinte), f. 
estreindre STRAIN v. ] Application of force or 
pressure. 

Strait (stré't), a., sb., and adv. IME. streit. 
aphetic - O Fr. estreit tight, close, narrow, sb. 
narrow place, strait of the sea, distress i= L. 
strictus SrRIOT. The var. forms show con. 
fusion with stre3! STRAIGHT at an early date.] 
A. adj. I. Tight, narrow. 1. Of a garment, 
ete.: Tight-fitting Obs. exe. dial. 2. Affording 
little room; narrow. Of bounds, limits: 
narrow. Now rare exc. in too s. ME. b. Of a 
place of confinement 1400. 3. Of a way, 
passage, or channel: So narrow as to make 
transit difficult. Now rare in lit. sense. ME. 

2. Myn hous is streit, CHAUCER. 3. The 8. passe 
was damn'd With dead men SHAKS. fig. Entre 3e 
bi the streyt zate WYCLIF Matt. 7:13. 

Special collocations: S. jacket sb. and v. = 
STRAIT WAISTCOAT sb. and b.; s. work, the 
system of getting coal by headings or narrow 
I. . Strict, rigorous (of conditions, suffer- 
ings, of modes of living, a religious order, 
etc.) —1042. 12. Of a person, an agent: 
Severe, strict, exacting in actions or dealings 
“1612. b. Strict or scrupulous in morality or 
religious observance. arch. 1526. 3. Of a 
commandment, law, penalty, vow: Stringent, 
allowing no evasion. Obs. exc. arch. late ME. 
4. ta. Of actions, proceedings: Conducted 
with strictness —1599. b. Of guard, watch, 
imprisonment: Rigorous, strict. Now rare. 
late ME: (cit administration of Justice 1550. 
Neither let them keepe any straight Diette 1582. 
2. His Creditors most straite SHAKS. T 
most straytest secte of oure laye lived I a phari- 
saye TINDALE Acts 90:5. 3. His..s. charge to all 
posteritie, that one man should cleaue to one wife 
1612. 4. a. S. inquisition and search is made 


mu 1. Of fortune, circumstances, etc. 
Limited (so as to cause hardship or inco 
venience). arch. 12. Strictly specified, exact, 
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precise, definite —1038. 3. Of friendship, 
alliance, etc.: Close, intimate. Now rare. 
1580. t4. Reluctant and chary in. giving; 
close, stingy; narrow —1760. 

1. My wages been ful streite and ful smale 
CHAUGER. 4. I begge cold comfort, and you are so 
straight.., you deny me that Saks. 

B. sb. 1. A narrow confined place or space or 
way generally. Now rare or Obs. ME. 2. fig. 
A narrow or tight place; a time of sore need or 
of awkward or straitened circumstances; à 
difficulty or fix. Now rare in sing.; still 
common in pl. 1544. b. occas. in generalized 
sense: Privation, hardship 1837. 3. A com- 
paratively narrow water-way or passage 
connecting two large bodies of water. (As a 
geographical proper name, usu. pl. with sing. 
sense.) late ME. b. pl. Short for Straits 
Settlements, the British possessions in the 
Malay peninsula collectively, so named 
because near the Straits of Malacca 1884. +4. 
A narrow pass or gorge between mountains; a 
defile, ravine—1778. 5. poet. An isthmus. Now 
rare. 1502. 6. A narrow part (of a river); pl. 
‘narrows’. Now rare or Obs. late ME. 17. A 
narrow lane, alley, or passage 1622. 8. The 
narrow part (of anything tubular); a narrow 
passage in the body 1558. 19. pl. Cloth of 
single width, as opp. to BROADOLOTH —1700. 

1. He brought him through a darksome narrow s. 
To a broad gate SPENSER. 2. He keept them in 
great straits for money 1756. Take me; I'll serve 
you better in a s. TENNYSON, 3. They returned 
home by the pillars and streights of Hercules. . 
called now the straights of Gybralter RALEGH. 
transf. Where the scattered stars are seen In hazy 
straits the clouds between WORDSW. The Straits, 
in 17-18th c. usu. = the Straits of Gibraltar; 
now chiefly = the Straits of Malacca, 4, The 
streicht of Thermopile 1753. 5. A chapel. That 
stood on a dark s. of barren land TENNYSON. 

C. adv. 1. Tightly. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 12. 
Close; with narrow opening —1041. 13. In 
strait or careful keeping, securely; in strict 
custody —1611. 4. Severely, oppressively; 80 
as to cause hardship. Now rare. ME. 15. 
With strictness —1590. 

Strait, v. ME. If. STRAIT d.] 1, (rans. As 
tr. Vulg. coartare, artare, to press together, 
contract. late ME. 2. To narrow —1615. 3. 
To shut up in or force into a narrow space 
-1641. b. To bring into straits, subject to 
hardship —1054. c. pass. To be hard put to it, 
to be at a loss 1647. 4. To restrict; to keep 
ill supplied, stint —1669. 

Straiten (stré'-t’n), v. 1523. [f. STRAIT a. + 
-EN'; superseding prec.] 1. trans. To render 
strait or narrow; to narrow, contract (an 
opening, a passage, road, stream, etc.). 
Now somewhat rare. 1552. 2. intr. To become 
narrow, to narrow 1001. 13. (rans. To tighten 
(a knot, cord, bonds) —1742. tb. To render 
more strict or rigorous —1753. 4. To confine 
in or force into a narrow space; to hem in. 
closely. Now rare. 1570. 5. To narrow or 
restrict the freedom, power, or privileges of 
(now arch.); to narrow in range, scope, or 
amount 1586. fb. To abridge of (a possession 
or privilege) 21647. 6, To reduce to straits; 
to subject to privation, hardship, or distress 
1611. b. To inconvenience by insufficiency of 
something specified (as time, space, supplies 
of any kind). Now only in pass. (somewhat 
arch.). 1620. c. To render short of money or 
supplies 1699. +7. To hamper, impede in 
action —1726. 

1. An ancient grant. that a way leading to their 
common should not be streightened COKE, 4. 
Waters, when they. -are straitned (as in the falls 
of Bridges;)..giue a Roaring Noise BACON. If 
this be our condition, thus to dwell In narrow 
circuit strait/nd by a Foe Mit. 5. Is the Spirit of 
the Lord straitned? Micah 2:7. They had no 
design to s. the rights of the Holy See 1855. 6. 
The siege and straitnesse, wherewith their 
enemies. shall s. them Jer. 19:9. c. Ifstraitened 
for provisions, they ate the chargers which 
carried them to battle J. H. NEWMAN. Often in 
pa. pples., esp. straitened circumstances. 

Strait-lace, v. 1036. [Back-formation 
from next.] trans, and intr. (for refl.) To lace 
tightly, confine. 

Strait-laced (stréitl??st; stress var.), a. 
1546. [t. Srrarr adv. + LACED ppl. d.] fl. 
"Wearing stays or bodice tightly laced —1698. 
2. fig. ta. Of things: Narrow in range or scope 
21686. tb. Of persons: Shut up within one- 
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self, uncommunicative, morose —1691. fe. 
Obstinate; grudging in gifts or concessions 
—1601. d. Of persons, their habits, opinions, 
etc.: Excessively rigid or scrupulous in 
matters of conduct; over-precise; prudish 
1554. 

1. Weshouldas certainly haveno perfect children 
born, as we have few well-shaped that are strait- 
laced LOCKE. 2. d. Had these strait-lac’d Gentle- 
men once gain'd their Point against Plays 1707. 

Straitly (stré‘-tli), adv. ME. If. STRAIT 
a. + -LY*.] 1. Tightly. Obs. exc. arch. 2. 
Narrowly; within narrow limits. late ME. 3. 
Strictly, rigorously, stringently (now only 
arch. with respect to commands, questions, 
etc.) ME. 4. With ref. to alliance or union: 
Closely, intimately. arch. 1480. 

Straitness ((strétnés). ME. [f. STRAIT 
a. + -NESS.] 1. The quality of being strait; 
esp. straitened condition (of circumstances). 
late ME. 12. Want of room —1775. 3. Hard- 
ship, distress. privation, straitened circum- 
stances. arch. ME. 

Strait waistcoat, sb. 1753. A garment for 
the upper part of the body with or without 
sleeves, made of strong material and admit- 
ting of being tightly laced, used for the re- 
straint of violent lunatics or prisoners and 
sometimes as a means of punishment. 
Hence Strait-waistcoat v. trans, to confine 
in a strait waistcoat. 

Strake (stré'k), sb. IME. strake (in AL. 
stracus, straca xm), prob. f. struk-, base of 
OE. streééan STRETOR v.; from Xvi largely co- 
incident in form and meaning with streak.] 
1. A section of the iron rim of a cart-wheel. 
2. A stripe of different colour from the rest of 
the surface of which it forms part. late ME. 
3. Naut. Each of the several continuous lines 
of planking or plates, of uniform breadth, 
in the side of a vessel, extending from stem 
tostern. Hence, the breadth of a plank used 
as a unit of vertical measurement in a ship's 
side. late ME. 4. A stretch of ground trav- 
elled over. Also,length of stride; pace. Now 
dial. 1558. 

2. Alabaster is a white stone with strakes of 
diuerse coloure TREVISA. 3. Garboard s.: see 
GARBOARD. 

Strake (stré'k), sb.* 1758. [Same word as 
prec., prob. orig. applied in pl. to the lining 
boards.] Mining. a. A shallow pit for the 
purpose of washing ore. b. A wooden box 
without ends, used for the same purpose 1860. 
C. Gold-mining. An apparatus for concentrat- 
ing the stamped ore 1887. 

fStrake (stré'k), v. 1637. [t. STRAKE sb.!] 
trans. To mark with lines, to streak —1718. 

Strake (stré'k), v. 1778. (t. STRAKE 8b.*] 
Mining. trans. To wash (ore) in a strake, Also 
Gold mining, to concentrate (ore) by means of 
Strakes. 

Stramash (strüm:e-f), sb. Chiefly Sc. 1819. 
(Belongs to next.] 1. An uproar, state of 
noise and confusion; a ‘row’ 1821. 2. A state 
of ruin, a smash 1819. 

Stramash (strime-f), v. dial. 1788. [app. 
imit.; cf. SMASH.] frans. To smash. 

Stramineous (strimi-nijos), a. 1621. It. 
L. stramineus (f. stramen straw) + -ovs.) 1. 
Consisting of or relating to straw; fig. value- 
775 2. Bot, Straw-coloured; dull pale yellow 

1845. 

Stramonium (strümó*nijm). 1677. [- 
mod. L. stramonium (Parkinson, 1629), siram- 
monium. (F. Columna, 1592), perh. alt. of 
Tartar turman medicine for horses (whence 
Russ. durmán stramonium).] 1. The solana- 
ceous plant Datura stramonium, the THoRN- 
APPLE. 2. A narcotic drug prepared from this 


plant 1802. 

Stramony (stre-móni). 1842. Anglicized 
form of prec. 

Strand (strend), 6b. 1 [OE. strand = MLG. 
strant, -nd- (whence Du., G. Strand), ON. 
strond; of unkn. origin.] The land bordering 
a sea, lake, or friver; in a more restricted 
sense, that part of a shore which lies between 
the tide-marks; sometimes vaguely, coast, 
shore. Now poet., arch., or dial. tb. A quay, 
wharf, or landing-place by the side of navig- 
able water 1859. c. Used vaguely for coun- 
try, region, esp. a foreign country. Chiefly 

late ME. 


On the bare s. Upon the sea-mark a small boat 
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did wait SHELLEY. The Strand, a street in London, 
orig. so called as occupying the ‘strand’ or shore 
of the Thames between the cities of London and 
Westminster. c. Let Freedom and Peace flee far 
‘To a sunnier s. SHELLEY. 

Comb.: s. fishery, a coast fishery pursued from 
the shore. 

Strand (strend), sb.: 1497. [Of unkn. 
origin.] 1, Each of the strings or yarns which 
when twisted together or ‘laid’ form a rope, 
line, cord, or cable. Also, a ply (of worsted). 
dial. b. Each of the lengths of twisted wire 
used to form a wire-rope, cable, or electric 
conductor 1860. 2. Each of the threads or 
strips of a woven material; hence, a thread 
or strip drawn from such material 1802. 3. 
transf. A tress or filament of hair 1870. b. 
A thread or filament in animal or vegetable 
structure 1877. 

1. A Cabell is a three-s. Roape 1644. fig. The 
dusky s. of Death inwoven here With dear Love's 
tie TENNYSON, 

Strand (strend), v. 1621. t. STRAND 80.1 
l. trans. To drive or force aground on a 
shore, esp. on the sea-shore; also rarely of a 
river, to leave aground (by the ebbing of the 
tide). 2. transf. and fig. Chiefly pass. 1837. 
3. intr. To run aground 1687. 

1. The vessel was stranded in a gale 1843, 2. Iam 
left utterly stranded and alone in life RUSKIN. 

Strand (strand), v.* 1780. [f. STRAND 8b. 
1. intr. Of a rope: To break one or more 
of its strands. Also trans., to break one or 
more of the strands of (a rope). 2. trans. To 
form (a rope) by the twisting of strands 1886, 
3. To insert a strand or filament in (a texture); 
also absol. 1895. 

8 -has..stranded her. hair with grey 


Strange (strén*5), a. ME. [Aphetie = OFr, 
estrange (mod. étrange) 1 L. extraneus Ex- 
TRANEOUS, Cf. ESTRANGE d.] fl. Of persons, 
language, customs, etc.: Of or belonging to 
another country; foreign, alien —1755. 1b. 
Of a country, ote.: Situated outside one's 
own land —1722. 2. Belonging to some other 
Place or neighborhood; unknown to the 
particular locality specified or implied. Of a 
place or locality: Other than one's own. ME. 
13. Belonging to others; not of one's own kin 
or family —1533. 4. S. woman, a harlot 1535. 
15. Added or introduced from outside, ad- 
ventitious, external 1672. 6. Unknown, un- 
familiar; not known, met with, or experi- 
enced before ME. 7. Exceptionally great (in 
degree, amount, intensity, etc.), extreme. 
late ME. 8. Unfamiliar, abnormal, or ex- 
ceptional to a degree that excites wonder or 
astonishment; queer, surprising, unaccount- 
able. late ME. b. quasi-int. An expression 
of wonder’ (J): an elliptical expression for it 
is strange 1670. 19. Of persons: a. Un- 
friendly; having the feelings alienated. b. 
Distant or cold in demeanour; reserved; not 
affable, familiar, or encouraging. 1763. 10. 
Of a person: Unfamiliar or unacquainted 
with something (specifled or implied); fresh 
to; unpractised or unskilled at 1561. 

1. Ancient Bards, and Poets in s. toungs 1621. 
b. And Palmeres for to seken straunge strondes 
CHAUCER. 2. A s. Dog happens to pass through a 
Flesh-Market Swirt. 5. Cleanse the Wound first 
from all s. Bodies 1672. 6. Among new men, s. 
faces, other minds TENNYSON. 7. Taking Devilish 
long Strides, and shuffling along at a s. Rate DE 
For. 8. "Tis s,—but true; for truth is always s.; 
Stranger than fiction BYRON. Phr. S. to say, etc., 
used parenthetically. 9. I should haue beene more 
S., I must confesse SHAKS. Phr. To look 8., to 
look at a person as if one did not know him. 10. 
I am..As s. vnto your towne, as to your falke 
Suaks. [I] am s. to the work 1911. 

Phrases To make (it) s., to make difficulties, be 
unwilling; to be distant or unfriendly; to affect 
coyness; to pretend not to understand; to affect 
or feel surprise, dislike. indignation, etc. Const. 
of (=about) a matter, etc.; to (do something); 
also to make s. at. i 

Strange, v. late ME. [Aphetic — OFr. 
estrangier ESTRANGE v.] fl. = ESTRANGE v., 
in various senses 1715. 2. To be surprised, 
wonder. Obs. or dial. : 

Strangely (stréi-nésli), adv. late ME. [f. 
STRANGE a. + -LY*.] fl. In an unfriendly or 
unfavourable manner; coldly, distantly —1707. 
12. In an uncommon or exceptional degree; 
very greatly, extremely -1719. 3. Sur- 
prisingly, unaccountably, oddly 1450. 

1. Look not s. upon him because he differs from 
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thee in some opinions 1707. 2. H. 

3 with me to give himleave een 
3. They vanish'd s. SHAKS. This fellow runs s, in 
my head SHERIDAN. So Stra-ngeness ihe 
quality of being strange; quasi-coner. something 
Strange; a strange circumstai j 

the like. ú nos object, event, or 

Stranger (stré'-nd3ox), sb. (and a.) late ME, 
[Aphetie — OFr. estrangier (mod. étranger) . 
Hom. *ezíranearius, f. L. extraneus; see 
STRANGE a., -ER* 2.] 1. One who belongs to 
another country, a foreigner; chiefly, (now 
exclusively), one who resides in or comes to a. 
country to which he is a foreigner; an alien, 
Now somewhat rare. tb. Something that 
comes from abroad; esp. an exotic plant 
21732. 2. One who is not a native of, or who 
has not long resided in, a country, town, or 
place 1447, 3. A guest or visitor, in contra: 
distinction to the members of the household, 
Now chiefly with mixture of sense 4. late ME. 
b. Any of the things which are popularly 
imagined to forebode the coming of an unex- 
pected visitor, e.g. a floating tea-leaf in the 
cup; a piece of soot flapping on the barin the 
grate 1838. 4. An unknown person; also, à 
person with whom one is not yet well ac- 
quainted, late ME. b. Said playfully of a new- 
born child 1829. c. vocalively. (formerly, in 
rustic use in the U.S., the customary mode 
of address to one whose name is unknown.) 
1817. d. Predicatively, said of one whose 
visits have long ceased 1530. 5. A non- 
member of a society. Now rare. late ME. b. 
Parliament. One who is not a member or 
official of the House, and is present at its de- 
bates only on sufferance 1809. 6, A person 
not of one's kin; more fully, s. in blood. Also, 
a person unconnected by ties of friendship or 
thelike. 1535. 7. Law. One not privy or party. 
lo an act. Also, one not standing towards 
another in some relation implied in the con- 
text. 1543, t8. Something alien (to a class, the 
nature of a thing, a person's character, ete.) 
—1838, 9, Predicatively, a s. fo — : Unac- 
quainted with, ignorant of 1697. 10. attrib., 
passing into adj. a. That is a stranger (in 
senses 1-5). Often hyphened. late ME. b. 
Pertaining to a stranger or strangers; also, 
situated abroad; foreign 1593. c. Not one's 
own (or its own); alien (rare) 1577. 

1. In a generation or two the s. ceased to be as. 
The foreign spoiler. .insensibly changed into the 
son of the soil FREEMAN. 2. I cannot show you tlie 
way, for I am almost a s. here 1794. 3. Phr, To 
make a s. of, to treat with ceremony, not as one o 
the family. 4. The Duke..hath known you but 
three dayes, and already you are no s. SHAKS. 
Phr. A perfect, a total, an utter s. d. I am sur- 

rized to see you, you have been so long a 8, DE 

"OE. 5. b. I spy strangers, the formula used by & 
member in demanding the dpud of strangeri 
from the House. 6. To be told. that heneefor' 
they must be for ever strangers 1860. 7. No mad 
ought to be bound by proceedings to which he 
was a s. 1842. 8. Mach, IV. iii. 125. 9. 4. iat 
strangers to all discipline 1790. 10. pu 
think'st thou of our s. guest? Scott. b. of 
cousin Herford. Shall. tread the s. pathes of 
banishment SHAKS. c. The roofs, that heard Ke 
earliest cry, Will shelter one of s. race TENNYSON: 
Hence Stra'nger v, trans. To make a stranger of, 
alienate; to make strange. ke 3t] 

Strangle (stre-ng’l), sb. late ME. If. A 
1l. The action of strangling: strangula! 

2. = strangle-hold 1890. 

-hold Wrestling, a hold which stops the 
s breath; also fig. 

Strangle (stre-ng’l), v. ME. [Aphetio 
— OFr. estrangler (mod. étrangler) — " 
strangulare — Gr. op, rel. to 201 
halter, cogn. with ozpayyés twisted von. 
trans. To kill by external compression o! 125 
throat, esp. by means of a rope or the xu 
passed round the neck. b. To constrict » "n 
fully (the neck or throat) 1450. 2. ID to 
sense: To kill by stoppage of breal ME. 
smother, suffocate, choke. Now 171 5 by 
tb, To kill by poison or the like; rar 19 k 
the sword —1607. tc. said of a wild peu 
devil 1751. 3. transf. To choke, Hines do 
growth of (a plant) by crowding; to ) by 
the action of (an internal bodily organ in), 
compression; to suppress (a laugh, à 0 
late ME. b. fig. To prevent the growth orig 
of; to hamper or destroy by excessive = ER 

tions; to suppress 1611. 4. inir. To be cl 

or suffocated ME. 
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1. He strangles Alexius with the Bowstring 1663. 
fig. They would be eager to s. this insurrection in 
the birth 1870. 2. Shall I not then be stifled in the 
Vault?..And there die strangled ere my Romeo 
comes SH. c. The lyon wold haue strangled 

CAX' 3. b. Her surest way to s. thought 
MEREDITH. He came down..strangling in a 
tight, cross-barred cravat THACKERAY, Hence 
Strangler, one who or something whichstrangles. 

Strangles (stræ:ng’lz), sb. pl. 1600. Lorig. 
pl. of STRANGLE sb.] Tl. = STRANGULLION 1. 
21686. 2, An infectious febrile disease of 
equine animals, caused by the bacterium 
Streptococcus equi 1706. 

Strangulate (stre-ngiülét), a. 1866. [- L. 
strangulaius, pa. pple. of strangulare; see 
next, ATR. Bot. = STRANGULATED ppl. a. 3. 

Strangulate (strengiüle't), v. 1665. [- 
strangulal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. strangulare; 
see STRANGLE -ATE*.] Tl. trans. To choke, 
stifle, suffocate. 2. Path. and Surg. To con- 
strict or compress (an organ, duct, etc.) so as 
to prevent circulation or the passage of fluid ; 
to remove (a growth) by constricting it with a 
ligature 1771. b. To choke (a plant); to pre- 
vent the flow of sap in (a tree) 1835. 3. = 
STRANGLE v. (rare) 1829. 

Strangulated (stre-ngitle'téd), ppl. a. 
1771. f. prec. + -ED'.] I. Path. and Surg. Of 
a vessel, an intestine; Congested by constric- 
tion and the arrest of circulation. 2. Ent. Of 
the head, abdomen, or thorax of an insect: 
Constricted or greatly narrowed 1819. 3. Bot. 
Of a plant-stem: Contracted by or as if by a 
ligature 1849 

1. S, hernia, a hernia so constricted that the cir- 
culation in the protruded part is arrested. 

Strangulation (strengitléfon). 1942. [- 
L. strangulatio, on, f. strangulat-; see 
STRANGULATE v., -ION.] The action or process 
of strangling; the condition of beingstrangled. 
2. Path, and Surg. Constriction (of a bodily 
organ, duct, ete.) so as to stop circulation or 
the passage of fluids 1749. 3. transf. Excessive 
constriction of a channel or passage 1882. 4. 
concr. A strangulated part; a constriction. 
spec. in Nat. Hist, 1828. So Stra'ngulative 
a., that strangles. 

Strangullion (stræņngv:lyən). 1481. [- 
OFr. (e)stranguillon (mod. étranguillon) — It. 
stranguglione :- Rom. *strangulio, -On-, f. L. 
strangulare STRANGLE v.] 1, A disease of 
horses, characterized by inflammation and 
swelling of the glands of the throat. +4 2. 
Used incorrectly for STRANGURY —1078. 

Strangurious (strengiü*rios) a. 1733. 
[7 late L. stranguriosus; see next, -0US.] Of, 
pertaining to, or characteristic of strangury ; 
affected with strangury. 

Strangury (stre-ngitri). late ME. [7 L. 
stranguria — Gr. orpayyovpla, f. arpdyt, otpayy- 
drop squeezed out + odpov urine; see -Y?.] 1. A. 
disease of the urinary organs characterized 
by slow and painful emission of urine; also 
the condition of slow and painful urination. 
12. Erroneously taken to mean a disease due 
to strangling or choking; chiefly fig. 1698. 

Strany (strie. ni). local. 1804. [Of unkn. 
origin.] The Common Guillemot. 

Strap (strep), sb. 1573. [dial. form of 
SrROP sb.) 1. A leather band, thong; in 
recent use, a flat band or strip of leather or 
Other material of uniform breadth used for 
securing, holding together, etc, 1085. b. as 
used for flogging. Hence, the application of 
the strap as an instrument of punishment. 
1710. 2. Naut. = STROP sb. 2. 1625. 3. A nar- 
TOW strip of leather, cloth, or other material 
fitted with a buckle as a fastening and for 
adjustment 1688. 4. a. A short band formerly 
attached to the bottom of each leg of a pair 
of pantaloons or trousers passing from side 
to side under the instep of the boot. Now 
used on leggings, regimental trousers, etc. 
Chiefly pl. 1837. b. = SHOULDER-STRAP 2. 
1802. 5. A looped band of leather for a par- 
ticular use, e.g. to draw a boot on, to steady 
oneself in a moving vehicle, etc. 1601. 6. 
Mech. — BAND sb.* 6. 1790. 7. A razor-strop. 
Obs. exc. dial. 1758. 8. A narrow band of iron 
or other metal used in the form of a plate, 
loop, or ring for fastening a thing in position, 
holding together timbers, parts of machinery, 
ete. 1620, 9, A projection on a metal article, 
narrowed and flattened for screwing down toa 
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Wooden surface or for slipping under a metal 
plate; esp. each or one of the leaves of a 
strap-hinge 1831. 10. Bot. a. An appendage 
to the leaf in some grasses. b. = LIGULE. 
1790. 11. Anglo-Ir. A term of abuse applied 
to a woman or girl 1842. 12. slang. Credit, 
E on (the) s. 1828. 

„ b. A lively Cobler, that. .had scarce 
Day in his Life without giving her the ‘Discipline 
of the S. ADDISON. 

C 'bolt sb., a bolt with a flattened end for 
down to a surface; v. trans., to fasten 
down with a s.-bolt; s. brake, a brake consisting 
of a friction s. applied to a cylindrical bearing 
lynamometer brake on this plan; 

ger, slang or „a passenger who is 
compelled to stand and hold on by the s. in a full 
omnibus, etc.; so s.-hang v, inir.; s. hinge, a 
hinge with long leaves or flaps for screwing down 
to a surface; also, a hinge with one leaf lengthened 
for insertion into an iron plate; -oil, slang, 
flogging with a strap; -rail U.S., a flat railroad 
rail laid upon a continuous longitudinal sleeper; 
hence s. railroad, railway, road U.S., a railroad 
constructed with s.-rails; -worm, a cestoid worm 
of the family Ligulide. 

Strap (strep), v. 1711. f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To furnish with a strap; to fasten, bind, or 
secure with a strap or with straps. b. Surg. 
To apply straps of adhesive plaster to (a 
wound, etc.); to fasten (dressing) on with 
plaster; to s. up, to dress and bandage (a 
wound or a person, i.e. his wound) 1843. c. 
To fasten, bind, or secure (a strap) tightly 
1818. 2. To beat with a strap or leather 
thong 1735. 3. — STROP v. Now rare or Obs. 
1785. 4. intr. To work closely and energetic- 
ally (at a task); to buckle to one's work (slang) 
1823. 5. trans. To groom (a horse) 1854. 

Strapontin (straponten). 1926. [Fr. A 
bracket seat, such as are used in carriages and 
cars; also, a similar seat used in playhouses, 

Strappado (strüpé!-do, -A- do), sb. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1560. [- Fr. strapade, estrapade — It. 
strappata, f. strappare drag, snatch; see 
Ao.] 1, A form of punishment or of 
torture to extort confession in which the 
victim’s hands were tied across his back and 
secured to a pulley; he was then hoisted 
from the ground and let down half way with 
a jerk; also, an application of this punish- 
ment or torture; also, the instrument used. 
42. Erron. taken to mean ‘chastisement by 
blows’ (J.) 1668. 

2. He gave me the s. on my shoulders, and the 
puis on the soles of my feet BICKERSTAFFE. 
Hence tStrappa:do v. trans, to torture or punish 
with the s. 

Strapper (stre-por). 1675. Uf. STRAP v. + 
-ER'.] 1. A ‘strapping’ person. (Chiefly ap- 
plied to women.) 2. One who grooms horses 
1898. 3. slang. An unremitting worker 1851, 

Stra-pping, ppl. a. 1657. [f. STRAP v. + 
-ING*.] Orig. of a young woman: tFull of ac- 
tivity, vigorous, lusty. Now of a person of 
either sex: Strongly and stoutly built, 
robust, sturdy. b. transf. Big, ‘whopping’ 

re) 1819. 
Cer. „are. all well-built, s. fellows 1902. 

Stra · pple, sb. [OE. strapul, of unkn. 
origin.] A covering for the lower part. of the 
leg, consisting of a fillet or band laced or 
bound round the limb —1483. pe 5 

Stra · pple, v. Obs. exc. dial. 1007. [f. 
prec] I. (rans. To furnish with 'strapples? 
or coverings for the legs. CHAPMAN. 2. To 
bind or make fast with bands. Now dial. 
1011. 

Strasburg (stræ'zbvig, liftrásburx). 1642. 
[Fr. Strasbourg, G. Strassburg.) The name of 
the principal town of Alsace, used attrib. 

S. linen, a kind of linen 5 yea: from Strasburg. 
S. pie, a pie made of fatted goose liver. 

Strass (stress). 1820. [- G. strass, Fr. stras; 
from the name of theinventor, Josef Strasser.] 
‘A vitreous composition used as a basis in the 
manufacture of artificial stones; = PASTE 
sb.! 5. 

Strata, pl. of STRATUM. 

Stratagem (stretüdgém). 1489. [- Fr. 
stratagème — L. siralegema — Gr. erparíü- 
ynua a piece of generalship, stratagem, f. 
orf i» be a general, f. opa mi STRA- 
TEGUS.] 1. An operation or act of generalship; 
usu., an artifice or trick designed to outwit or 
surprise the enemy. b. gen. Military artifice 
1599. 2. Any artifice or trick; a device or 
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scheme for obtaining an advantage 1588, b. 
gen. Skill in devising expedients; artifice, 
cunning 1588. t3, Used loosely for: A deed 
of blood or violence —1606, 

1. He was advertised by spies what stratagems 
the enemy would use against us 1653. b. Hen. V, 
IV. viii. 113. 2. b. Tis pollicie and stratageme 
must doe That. zu affect SHAKS. 3.3 Hen. VI, II. 
v. 89. Hence TStratagema-tic, t-al adjs., relat- 
ing to, versed in, s. or strategy 1650. 

fStratagemical (stretàü,d5e-mikàl), a. 1585. 
[irreg. f. STRATAGEM + -IO + -AL'.] Concerned 
with, of the nature of, stratagem —1838. 

Strategetic (strettdge-tik), a. 1848. [= 
Gr. orparnyntucds, f. orparnyetv; see STRATA- 
GEM, -Ic.] = STRATEGIC. So Stratege-tical 
a. 1828. 

Strategic (strüte-dgik, -i-dgik), a. and sb. 
1825. [- Fr. stratégique — Gr. arparnyixds, f. 
orparnyés STRATEGUS.] A. adj. Of or belonging 
to strategy ; useful or important in regard to 
strategy. 

S. point [= Fr. point stratégique], a position deter- 
mined as important in a plan of campaign. 

B. sb. The strategic art, strategy. sing. (rare) 
and pl. 1852. So Strate-gical a., -ly adv. 

Strategist (stre-tidgist). 1838. [- Fr. 
stratégiste, f. strategie STRATEGY; see -IST.] 
One versed in strategy. 

Strategus (strätfgus). Pl. -gi (-d3əi). 
Also strategos (strüti-gos), pl. -0i. 1656. [= 
L. strategus — Gr. orparnyés, f. orparós army + 
-ay-, dyew lead.] Gr. Hist. A commander-in- 
chief or chief magistrate at Athens and in the 
Achæan league. 

Strategy (stræ-tídzi). 1688. I= Fr. stratégie 
— Gr. ozparnyla office or command of a general, 
generalship, f. ozparnyds; see prec.] tl. A 
government or province under a strategus. 
2. The art of a commander-in-chief; the art of 
projecting and directing the larger military 
movements and operations of a campaign 
1810. b. An instance or species of this 1833. 
3. Gr. Hist. The office of a STRATEGUS (rare) 
1809. 

2. 8. differs materially from tactic; the latter be- 
longing only to the mechanical movement of 
bodies, set in motion by the former 1810. 

Strath (strep). Sc. 1540. I- Gael. srath = 
Ir. srath, sratha.] A wide valley; a tract of 
level or low-lying land traversed by a river 
and bounded by hills or high ground. tb, 
loosely. A stretch of flat land by the water- 
side —1730. 

Strathspey (strepspé':). 1053. [f. the Sc. 
place-name Strathspey (= the strath of the 
river Spey).] a. A lively Scottish dance or reel 
for two dancers. b. The music or tune (usu. in 
common time) used to accompany this dance, 

Straticulate (strüti'kilét), a. 1880. [f. 
stratum, after granulate, vermiculate adjs.; 
see -ULE, -ATE*.] Geol. and Min. Arranged in 
thin layers. So Straticula-tion, arrange- 
ment in thin layers. 

Stratification (stre:tifike^fon). 1017. ( 
Fr. stratification, f. stratifier; see STRATIFY, 
-FIGATION.] t1. The action of depositing 
something in layers —1882. 2, Geol. The 
formation, by natural process, of strata or 
layers one above the other; the fact or state 
of existing in the form of strata, stratified 
condition; also, the manner in which some- 
thing is stratified 1795. b. Biol. and Path. The 
thickening of a tissue by the deposition or 
growth of successive thin layers 1875. C. 
Electr, The striated appearance assumed by 
an electric discharge passing through a 
highly rarefied gas 1856. d. transf. and fig., 
chiefly with ref. to the geological use 1860, 

2.d. By exact observation of s., eight more 
periods have been distinguished by the explorer of 
Cnossus 1910, 

Stratified (stretifoid), ppl. a. 1802. (f. 
SmRATIFY v. + -ED.] Disposed in strata or 
layers; spec. in Geol. and. Electr. 

Stratiform (stretifgam), a. 1805. [- Fr. 
stratiforme; see STRATUM, -FORM.] 1, Geol. 
Disposed in the form of strata; showing 
apparent stratification. 2. Forming or 
formed into strata or layers 1834. 

Stratify (stretifoi), v. 1661. I- Fr. stratifier; 
see STRATUM, -FY.] 1. trans. ‘To range in 
beds or layers’ (J.); spec. in Metall., to range 
in alternate layers (metals and reagent sub- 
stances) in a crucible. 2. Geol. Of natural 
agencies: To deposit (rocks) in strata or beds; 
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to produce (a portion of the earth's crust) in 
the form of strata; to form strata in. Chiefly 
pass. 1794. 3. intr. To assume the form of 
strata 1856. 

2. fig. Society stratifies itself everywhere O.W. 

HOLMES, 
Stratigraphy (strati-grafi). 1865. [f. L. 
strati-, comb. form of stratum STRATUM; see 
-GRAPHY.] 1. The branch of geology that is 
concerned with the order and relative posi- 
tion of the strata of the earth's crust, 2. The 
stratigraphical features (of a country, etc.); 
the order and relative position of the strata 
1882. Hence Strati-grapher, one versed in s. 
Stratigra-phic, -al (1817) adjs. pertaining to 
8.5; -ly adv. Strati-graphist. 

Stratiote (stre-tió»t). 1656. [- Gr. erpa- 
Tubrns, f. orparía army.] Gr. Hist. A soldier. 

Strato- (stré'-to), comb. form of STRATUS, 
used to form names for mixed types of cloud- 
structure in which the ‘stratus’ form is pre- 
sent as an element modifying one of the 
other forms. 

Strato- ei. rrus, a cloud resembling cirro- 
stratus, but more compact in structure; hence 
Strato-ci-rrous a. Strato- eu· mulus = cumulo- 
stratus; hence Strato-cu-mulous a, 

Stratocracy (strüto-krüsi). 1052. [t. Gr. 
crparós army; see -ORACY.] Government by 
the army; military rule; a polity in which 
the army is the controlling power. Hence 
Stratocra‘tic a. pertaining to s. 

Stratose (stré-to*s), a. 1881. [f. STRATUM 
+ -0SE!,] Bot. Stratified; arranged in layers. 

Stratosphere (stré!tdsfiex). 1908. f. 
STRATUM after ATMOSPHERE; cf. TROPOSPHERE. } 
That stratum of the atmosphere, lying above 
the troposphere, in which the temperature 
is nearly uniform at any height. 

Stratum (stré'tim). Pl. strata (stré!-ta); 
rarely stratums, 1509. [mod.L. use of L. 
stratum, lit. something spread or laid down, 
n. pa. pple. of sternere lay or throw down.] 
1. gen. A quantity of a substance or material 
spread over a nearly horizontal surface to a 
more or less uniform thickness; a layer or 
coat; esp. one of two or more parallel layers 
or coats successively superposed one upon 
another. 2, A bed of sedimentary rock, usu. 
consisting of a series of ‘layers’ or amine“ 
of the same kind, representing continuous 
periods of deposition 1671. 3. A region of the 
atmosphere, of the sea, or of a quantity of 
fluid, assumed for purposes of calculation as 
bounded by horizontal planes 1787. 4. Biol., 
etc. One of a number of layers composing an 
animal or vegetable tissue 1741. 5. fig. (in 
various applications, chiefly after sense 2) 


l. The broken or perforated s. of new snow 
TYNDALL. 2. The..Laurentian strata. are seen 
to underlie. . the Silurian beds 1875. 3. The tem- 

rature of the lower strata of the air 1858. 5. 

he habit of reading spread to a lower social S. 


1902. 

Stratus (stré-t)s). 1808, E L. stratus, f. 
sternere, strat- spread, lay down. Cf. prec.] 
Meteorol. One of the simple forms of cloud, 
having the appearance of a broad sheet of 
nearly uniform thickness, 

Stra- vagant, a. and sb. 1505. U- It. 
stravagante; see EXTRAVAGANT.] A. adj. Ir- 
relevant, unsuitable, extraordinary —1013. 
B. 555 a. Something irrelevant. b. A vagrant. 
1608. 

Straw (str), sb. IO E. stréaw = OFris. stré, 
OS., OHG. strō (Du. stroo, G. Stroh), ON. strå 
i= Gmc. *strawam, rel. to STREW v.] I. 
collect. sing. 1. The stems or stalks of certain 
cereals, chiefly wheat, barley, oats, and rye. 
Used e.g. as litter and as fodder for cattle, 
as filling for bedding, as thatch, etc. b. fig. 
with ref. to the small value of straw in com- 
parison with the grain, or to its ready inflam- 
mability. late ME. 2. Applied to the stalks of 
certain other plants, chiefly pease and buck- 
wheat ME. b. U.S. Pine needles 1856, 3. As 
a material (plaited or woven) for hats and 
bonnets; a kind or variety of this material, 
or an imitation of it 1730. 

1, A lioun and an oxe schulen ete stree WycLrF 
Isa. 65:25. Their lean and flashy songs Grate on 
their scrannel Pipes of wretched s. MILT. b. 
Strongest oathes, are s. To th’ fire ith’ blood 
SHAKS. 3. Plain Dunstable straws continue to be 
worn 1859, 
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Phrases. To make bricks without s., (to be re- 
quired) to produce results without the means usu. 
considered necessary. In the s., in childbed, lying- 
in; so out of the 8., recovered after childbearing. To 
die in the 8. (of warriors, esp. vikings), to die in 
bed, as opp. to the coveted death in battle. To 
run to s.: see RUN v. Man of s., a person or thing 
compared to a straw image; a counterfeit, sham, 
‘dummy’; (b) an imaginary adversary, or an in- 
vented adverse argument, adduced in order to be 
triumphantly refuted ; (c) a personofno substance; 
(d) a fictitious or irresponsible person fraudulently 
put forward as a surety or as a party in an action. 

II. A single stem of a cereal, etc. 1. A stem 
of any cereal plant, esp. when dry and sepa- 
rated from the grain; also, a piece of such a 
stem ME. b. poet. A pipe made of an oaten 
straw (rare) 1588. C. A straw, or a similar 
slender tube made of paper, etc. through 
which drinks are sucked up 1872. 2. A small 
particle of straw or chaff, a ‘mote’ OE. 3. 
Used as a type of what is of trifling value or 
importance ME. b. A trifle 1692. 4, Cheese s.: 
a thin stick of pastry containing cheese 1877. 

1, Jul. C. 1. iii. 108. To draw, gather, pick straws: 
(of the eyes) to be sleepy. Proybs. and allusive 

hrases: A drowning man will catch at a s. 

ICHARDSON. The last s. breaks the laden camel's 
back DICKENS. Sunstroke may act as 'the last 
8." 1897. Such straws of speech show how blows 
the wind READE. b. When Shepheards pipe on 
Oaten strawes SHAKS, 3. Phr. Not lo care a 8. (two, 
three straws). b. My ions will not. .be irri- 
tated by straws Miss BURNEY. 

III. A straw hat 1863. 

attrib. and Comb.: s.-roofed, -thatched, pe. adjs.; 
= made of straw, as s. hat; s. bail, bail given by 
‘men of s.“: insufficient or worthless bail; -bid 
U.S., a worthless bid; one not intended to be 
taken up; -board, coarse yellow millboard made 
from straw pulp; s. cat, the pampas cat; s. colour, 
the colour of straw, a pale yellow; -coloured a. 
pale yellow; -drain, a drain filled with s. -dyna- 
mite, a mixture of nitro-glycerine and nitro-cellu- 
lose made from s.; s. hat, a hat made of plaited or 
woven straw; -needle, a long thin needle used for 
sewing together s. plaits per, paper made 
from s. bleached and pul „ plait, plat, a 
plait or braid made of s., used for DE 8. hats, 
etc.; s. rope, a rope made of twisted Cy jaited s, ; 
stem, a wine-glass stem pulled out of the sub- 
stance of the bowl; hence, a wine-glass having such 
a stem; s. vote U.S., an unofficial vote taken 
before an election in order to discover the trend of 
public opinion; -worm, the caddis-worm; s. 
yard, a yard littered with s., in which horses and 
cattle are wintered. 

Straw (strQ), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple.strawed 
(rarely pa. pple. strawn). Obs. exc. arch. ME. 
(Differentiated repr. of OE. stré(o)wian 
STREW v.] = STREW v. 

Straw (stro), v.* 1440. [f. STRAW sb.) trans. 
To supply with straw. 

Strawberry (strü-béri). IO E. stréa(w)berige, 
stréow-; the reason for the name is unknown. ] 
l. The 'fruit' of any species of the genus 
Fragaria; a soft bag-shaped receptacle, scar- 
let to yellowish in colour, full of juicy pulp, 
and dotted over with small yellow seed-like 
apenes, 2. The plant which bears this fruit 


1. We may say of Angling as Dr. Boteler said of 
Strawberries; Doubtless God could have made a 
better berry, but doubtless God never did WALTON. 
m des bound. . For strawberries and cream 


attrib. and Comb. s. bed, ice, jam; s. coloured, 
crushed 8. ete, s. bass U.S., the fish Pomorys 
sparoides; s. blite, Blitum capitatum and B. vir- 
gatum, the fruit of which resembles the s.; s. bush, 
(a) = s. shrub; (b) the shrub Euonymus ameri- 
canus with crimson and scarlet pods; s. 
amadavat; s. mark, a birth-mark or nevus 
resembling a s.; s. pear, the fruit of the W. In- 
dian cactus Cereus triangularis, or the plant i 
s. perch U. b U.S, 


(b): s. vine = sense 2. 

Strawberry leaf. ME. The leaf of the 
Strawberry plant. b. In allusion to the row 
of conventional figures of the leaf on the 
coronet of a duke, marquis, or earl 1827. 

Straw--breadth, straw's breadth. Now 
rare. 1577. The breadth of a straw. Formerly, 
a typically small distance. 

Strawy (strd-i), a. 1552. If. STRAW sb. + 
.. J 1. Consisting of, of the nature of, fullof, 
straw. 2. Made with straw; filled, thatched, 
orstrewed with straw 1568. 3, Resembling 
straw in colour, texture, etc. 1668. 14. fig. 
Light, empty, or worthless as straw —1063. 
4. Tr. & Cr. v. v. 24. 
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Stray (stré!), sb. 1440. [- Apr. strey, 
aphetic of astrey adj. used as sb.; partly f 
STRAY v.] I. 1. Law. = EsTRAY sb. 1498, 2. 
An animal that has strayed from its fior. 
home, or owner 1440. b. fig. One who has 
gone astray in conduct, opinion, etc, 1605. c, 
A homeless, friendless person; an ownerless 
cat or dog 1649. d. Something that has 
strayed from its usual or proper place; some- 
thing separated from the main body; a de- 
tached fragment, an isolated specimen 1798, 
te. collect. A number of stray beasts; a body 
of stragglers from an army 1717. 

1. No Fowle can be a s. but à Swan CORE. Waifs 
and strays: see WAIFS. 2. d. Not found in the 
Gulf of Mexico, unless as a s. 1888. Ifa telephone 
be used as a telegraphic receiver, strays (atmo- 
spherie discharges) may sometimes be disti 
Rüishpble from signals 1908, e. 2 Hen. IV, 1v, ii, 


II. fi. The action of straying or wandering 
-1793. 2. The right of allowing cattle to stray 
and feed on common land. north. 1736. b, = 
COMMON sb, 3. 1889. 3. Naul. = STRAY-LINE 
1628. Hence Stray'ling, a stray thing or 
person. 

Stray (stre), a. 1007. {Partly aphetic var. 
of ASTRAY; partly attrib. use of prec.] 1, Of 
an animal: That has wandered from confine- 
ment or control; that has straggled from a 
flock; that has become homeless or ownerless, 
2. Of a cable: Loose, slack 1791. 3. Of a per- 
son or thing: Separated from the main body; 
occurring away from the regular course or 
habitat; isolated 1796. 4, Electr. (see quot.) 
1893, 

4. S. Power, the proportion of the energy wasted 
in driving a dynamo, which is lost through fric- 
tion or other hurtful resistances 1893. 

Stray (stré'), v. ME. [Aphetic - Apr., OFr, 
estrayer ASTRAY v.] I. inir. To escape from 
confinement or control, to wander away from 
a place, one’s companions, ete. Also of in- 
animate things. late ME. 2. To wander up 
and down free from control; to roam about. 
late ME. tb. Of a stream: To meander 1754. 
3. intr. To wander from the direct way;'to 
deviate 1561. 4, fig. a. To wander from the 
path of rectitude, err ME. b. To wander or 
deviate in mind, purpose, etc. Said also of 
the mind or thoughts. late ME. 

1. Here too, ’tis sung, of old Diana stray'd POPE. 
b. Boughs, that stray'd Beyond their Ranks 
DRYDEN. 2. Ah fields belov'd in vain, where once 
my careless childhood stray'd GRAY. fig. Their 
sober wishes never learn'd to s. GRAY. C. Where 
Thames amongst the wanton Vallies strays DEN- 
HAM. 4. a. We have erred and strayed from thy 
ways like lost sheep Bk. Com. Prayer. b. But, sit, 
I ask pardon, I am straying from the question 
GoLDSM. Hence Stray-er, one who strays. 

Stray:-line. 1769. [f. STRAY a. (or STRAY 
sb. II. 1) + LINE sb.) Naut. Deviation (of à 
sounding line) from the perpendicular. 

Streak (strik), sb. [OE. strica stroke of the 
pen, mark, ete., corresp. in sense and vowel- 
grade to OFris. strike, MLG., MDu. stréke 
(Du. streek), (O)HG. strich, Goth. striks, t 
*strik- STRIKE v.] tl. A line. mark, stroke; 
esp. a character in writing, or a unit or der 
gree in measurement —1735. 2, A thin irregu. 
lar line of a different colour or subse 
from that of the material or surface of we 
it forms a part 1577. b. A line of colour, less 
firm and regular than a stripe, occurring a8 A 
distinctive mark on the coat of an anim 9 
the plumage of a bird, or the body or Nm 
ofan insect 1507. c. Min. Theline of eb 
powder produced by scratching a minera h 
fossil, or the mark made by rubbing it on 


harder surface 1794. d. Biol. A linear UN 


versifying the darkness 1592. 
lightning, ete. 1781. 4. A long 
narrow strip of land, ree 1 55050 
colour representing a distant o 
landscape 1727, 5. a. The horizontal pane 
of a stratum of coal. b. A stratum or cn 
(of metal ore). 1672. 6. An intermixty Os 
some contrasting or unexpected qua d 
an inherited strain 1647, b. A tempo! 
run (of luck) 1882. 

2. For streaks of red were mingled there, Such AT 
are on a Katherne Pear SUCKLING. Qe 488 
yet glimmers with some streakes of Day n fle , 
‘That black s. is the belfry BROWNING. T'he 8 


t in a 
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the English Channel. 6. A s. of eccentricity in his 
character 1865. 

Streak (strik), v. 1440. [f, prec.] fl. trans. 
To cancel by drawing a line or lines across 
1595. 2. To mark with lines or stripes of a 
different colour, substance, or texture; to 
form streaks on or in 1595. 3. intr. Of licht- 
ning: To flash forth in a streak 1849. 4. To 
become streaked or streaky 1870. 5. To moye 
fast, like a ‘streak’ of lightning 1927. 

2. Some pieces of Rock streaked with gold and 
silver 1660. 

Streaked (strikt), ppl. a. 1596. [f. prec. 
+ -ED.] 1. Marked with streaks; striped, 
striate. b. Of bacon, etc.: = STREAKY 2 b. 
1687. 2. U.S. dial. Confused, agitated; 
scared, uneasy 1833. 

Streaky (stri:ki), a. 1670. [f. STREAK sb. 
+ ..] 1. Of the nature of a streak or 
streaks; occurring in, consisting of, streaks. 
2. Marked with streaks; streaked 1745, b. Of 
flesh-meat, esp. bacon: Having lean and fat 
in alternate streaks 1838. 3. fig. Variable, 
uneven (in character or quality); changeable, 
uncertain. collog. 1898. 4. slang. a. Ill- 
tempered, irritable. b. U.S. = prec. 2. 1848. 

2. The blushes of the s. west 1745. Hence 
Strea-ki-ly adv., -ness. 

Stream (strim), sb. IO E. stréam = OFris. 
tram, OS. strom, OHG. stroum (Du. stroom, 
G. strom), ON. straumr :- Gmc. *straumaz 
i= *sroumos, f. IE. *srou- *sreu- *srü- flow, 
repr. also by Gr. fetv flow, fede stream.] 1. 
A course of water flowing continuously 
along a bed on the earth, forming a river, 
rivulet, or brook. b. pl. The waters (of a 
river). poet. 1500. c. A rivulet or brook, as 
contrasted with a river 1806. 2. Flow or cur- 
rent of a river; force, volume, or direction of 
flow. late ME. b. A current in the sea. Cf. 
GULF STREAM. late ME. c. The middle part 
of a current or tide, as having the greatest 
force of flow. late ME. 3. A flow or current 
of water or other liquid issuing from a source, 
orifice, or vessel. Often hyperbolically in 
sing. or pl. for a great effusion of blood or 
tears. OE. b. A current or flow of air, gas, 
eleotricity 1722. 4. transf. ^n uninterrupted 
Succession of persons, animals, or things, 
moving constantly in the same direction 
1600. 5. fig. in various applications: e.g. a 
continuous flow of words; an outflow (of 
beneflcence, etc.); an influx (of wealth) OE. 
fb. The prevailing direction of opinion or 
fashion —1609. +6. A ray or beam of light; 
the tail of a comet —1700. 

1. For there the streme of Isis breaketh into 
many armelets LELAND. 2. Soon after, the River 
had the wonted s. and was Navigable again 1653. 
Phrases, Against, with the s. (often in fig. context). 
Down, up (the) s. 3. Traitors. That would. make 
poore England weepe in Streames of Blood SHAKS. 
Wine and ale. flowed in streams 1899. 4. He fol- 
lowed the s. of people JOHNSON. A constant s. of 
emigration 1849. 5. This flowing streame of 
wordes 1585. The quit-rents. il pour large 
streams of wealth into the royal coffers JOHNSON. 
To. hear the mighty s. of tendency Uttering, for 
elevation of our thought, A clear sonorous voice 
Worpsw. 6. Holes. ko resseyuen the stremes of 
the sonne by day CHAUCER. 

Comb.: s.-anchor, an anchor intermediate in 
size between the bower and the kedge, used to 
moor a ship in a sheltered position; -cable, the 
cable or hawser of the s.-anchor; -gold, gold in 
alluvial deposits; -ice, pieces of drift ice joining 
each other in a continuous ridge and following 
the line of current; -ore, ore in alluvial deposits; 
«tin, tin ore found in pebble-like lumps in alluvial 

eds; -work(s, the operation of washing detrital 
deposits for metal, esp. tin; a place where this is 
done. Hence Strea:miess a. having no streams; 
of water, having no current. 

Stream (strim), v. ME. If. prec.] I. intr. 
1. Of a body of liquid: To flow or issue in a 
Stream; to flow or run in afulland continuous 
current. b. Of a road, or of land which seems 
to move in the opposite direction to one who 
Passes along it 1833. 2, transf. and fig. Of 
light, air, vapour, immaterial effluences, etc.: 
To be carried or emitted in a full and con- 
tinuous current ME. b. Of a star or meteor: 
To form a continuous trail of light asit moves 
Inits course 1838. 3. a. Of a flag, or the like: 

o wave or float outwards in the wind 1560. 
b. Of hair, a garment, etc.: To hang loose and 
Waving; to trail out, behind 1784. 4. Of per- 
Sons (or animals): To-move together continu- 
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ously in considerable numbers; to flock 1735. 
5. To pour off or exude liquid in a continuous 
stream; to run, drip, overflow with moisture. 
late ME. 6. Of a luminous body: To emit a 
continuous stream of beams or rays of light. 
Also spec. of a comet, with ref. to its ‘tail’: 
To issue in a widening stream of light. late 
1855 b. To be suffused with (radiant light) 

1. The river Ock streameth by Stow 1630. She 
suffered the tears to stream down her cheeks un- 
concealed 1849, 2. All’s Well 11. iii, 82. The morn- 
ing sun was streaming in at the window 1852. 
3. a. Th’ Imperial Ensign..Shon like a Meteor 
streaming to the Wind MIIT. b. Adorn'd with. 
ribbands streaming gay COWPER. 4. People.. 
streamed to it from all quarters Scorr. Flocks of 
little Auk streaming south 1853. 5. He was 
streaming with perspiration 1875. 6. b. The 
mountain tops began to s. with golden light 1830. 

II. trans. I. To cause to flow; to pour forth, 
discharge, or emit in a stream (a liquid, rays 
of light, etc.); also with adv. as out, forth, 
down. late ME. 2. To suffuse or overspread (a 
surface) with flowing moisture 1526. 13. To 
ornament with flowing lines or rays 1626. 4. 
To cause (a flag) to float outwards in the 
wind; to wave (a handkerchief) 1593. 5. Naut. 
To s. the buoy: to throw the anchor-buoy 
overboard before casting anchor 1769. 6. 
Mining. To flush (a detrital deposit) with a 
stream of water, in order to carry off the 
earthy matter, and leave the ore exposed; 
usu. absol. to s. for (tin, copper, ete.) 1778. 

1, It may so please, that she at length will 
streame Some deaw of grace into my withered hart 
SPENSER, 3. The Heralds Mantle is streamed with 
Gold BACON. 4. Rich. II, IV. i. 94. 

Streamer (stri‘moa), sb. ME. If. prec. + 
IRI. ] I. A flag streaming or waving in the 
air; spec. a long and narrow pointed flag or 
pennon. 2. transf. a. Something long and 
narrow, that hangs loose in the manner of a 
streamer 1810. b. A long narrow strip of va- 
pour, snow, etc. 1871. 3. fa. A luminous 
heavenly body emitting a continuous stream. 
of light -1047. b. A ray proceeding from the 
sun; esp. pl., the radiation of the sun's corona 
seen in eclipses 1697. c. pl. The Aurora 
Borealis 1735. 4. Mining. One who washes 
detrital deposits to procure the ore they con- 


tain 1619. 
1. Like a stately Ship. . With all her bravery on, 


and tackle trim, Sails fill’d, and streamers waving 
Mint. 2. Tying up a bouquet. with. long. strea- 
mers of pale yellow ribbon 1889. Hence Strea:- 
mer v. (rans. to furnish or fill with streamers. 
Streaming (strimip), vbl. sb. late ME. 
[f. STREAM v. + -ING!,] The action of STREAM 
v. in various senses; an instance of this. b. 


[-LET.] A 


to (a motor-car, etc.) alsotransf. and fig. Stream- 
lined ppl. a. 

Streamy (stri-mi), a. late ME. If. STREAM 
sb. + VI.] 1. Abounding in or full of running 
streams. 2. Of water, etc.: Flowing in a 
stream, running 1586. b. Of hair, etc.: Flow- 
ing 1813. 3. Of the nature of, having the 
appearance of, or issuing in, a stream 1718. 

1. Fair Scotia’s s. vales 1806. 3. His nodding 
Helm emitsa s. Ray PoE. Hence Strea:miness. 

Streek, streak (strik) v. Now Sc. and 
dial. [Northern ME. strék-, corresp. to South- 
ern ME. stréch- . OE. streccan STRETCH v.] 
= STRETCH v., in various senses. 

Streel (stril), v. Chiefly Anglo-Ir. 1839. 
[Cf. Ir. straoillim, trail, drag along on the 
ground.] intr. To trail on the ground; to 
float atlength. Also of persons, to stroll, wan- 
der aimlessly. Hence Stree ling ppl. a. 

Street (strit), sb. IO E. strat = OF ris. stréte, 
OS. strata, OHG. straz(z)a (Du. straat, G. 
Krasse); WGmo. - late L. strata, subst. use 
(sc. via way) of fem. pa. pple. of L. sternere 
throw or lay down; cf. SrRATUM.] fl. A 
paved road; a highway. Obs. exc. as Sur- 
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viving in the proper names of certain ancient 
roads, as Watling S., Icknield S. tb. Used 
vaguely for: A road, way, path —1547. 2, 
A road in a town or village (comparatively 
wide, as opp. to a ‘lane’ or ‘alley’), running 
between two lines of houses or shops. Also, 
the road together with the adjacent houses, 
(As part of the proper name of a strect, ab- 
brev. St.) OE. b. Used for: The inhabitants 
of the street; also, the people in the street. 
late ME. c. transf. A passage between con- 
tinuous lines of persons or things. late ME. 

2. Broadway is undoubtedly the handsomest s, in 
America 1798, I am sure I could not live again in 
as. DISRAELI. S. of houses or shops, a number of 
houses or shops built in a double line with a road 
in the middle, forming a s. Phr. The 8.: some par- 
ticular s. to which the merchants or financiers of a 
city resort for business intercourse. In mod. use 
primarily U.S. (with cap.), applied to Wall S., 

w York. Hence, the money market, Also, in 
London, in the s. is said with ref. to business done 
or prices quoted after the hour of closing of the 
Stock Exchange. In the street(s, outside the 
house, out, of doors, To be on the streets, to be a. 
prostitute; hence, the street(s, as designating a life 
of prostitution. 70 walk the street(s, to go about 
on foot in a town; also with ref. to prostitution, 
The man in the 8., the ordinary man as dist. from. 
the expert or the man who has special oppor- 
tunities of knowledge. Not to be in the same 8. with 
(colloq. or slang), to be far behind, far inferior to 
(a person); so to be streets ahead, better, to be far 
ahead of, far superior to. b. There was a mystery 
about him which the whole s. had tried its skill in 
fathoming 1856. 

attrib. and Comb.: s.-corner, -lamp, -singer, 
-sweeper; S.-Arab (also written with small a), a 
homeless vagrant (usu. a child) living in the streets 
(see ARAB sb.); -boy, a homeless or neglected boy 
who lives chiefly in the streets; -car, U.S. a tram- 
car; -orderly, as.-sweeper or scavenger ; -porter, 
a porter employed to lift or carry heavy packages 
in the s.; -railway, a tramway; -refuge = RE- 
FUGE sb. 3; -urchin, a mischievous little s.-boy ; 
-way, a paved road or highway, the roadway of 
a 8. (now only poet.). Hence Street v. trans. to 
furnish or provide with streets, to lay out in 
streets. 

Street-door. 1563. The chief external 
door of a house or other building, opening on 
the street. 

Stree-t-wa:lker. 1592. 1. One who walks 
in the street 1618. 2. spec. A common prosti- 
tute whose field of operations is the street 
1592. 

Streetward (stri-twó1d), a. and adv. 1590. 
[f. STREET sb, + -WARD.] A. adv. Towards the 
street. B. adj. Facing or opening on the 
street. 

Strelitz (strelits). 1603. [- Russ. streléts 
archer, f. strelydt’ shoot, f. streld arrow.] 
A soldier belonging to a body of Russian 
troops composed of infantry raised by the 
‘Tsar Ivan the Terrible (1533-84) and abolished 
by Peter the Great in 1682. 

Strelitzia (stréli-tsid). 1789. [f. Strelitz 
(after Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
queen to Geo. III) + -IA'.] A genus of her- 
baceous plants (of the family Musacew), 
natives of S. Africa; also, a plant of this 
genus. 

Strengite (stre-joit). 1881. I- G. strengit 
(named after A. Streng); see ATR 2 b.] Min, 
Hydrous phosphate of iron, found as a drusy 
incrustation of a red colour. 

Strength (strenp), sb. (OB. strengpu = 
OHG. strengida :- Gme. *strapgipó; see 
STRONG, -TH'.] 1. The quality or condition of 
being strong. a. Power of action in body or 
limbs; ability to exert muscular force. b. 
Bodily vigour in general; efficiency of the 
bodily powers OE. c. Power in general, 
whether physical, mental, or due to the pos- 
session of resources; ability for effectivo 
action OE. d. Capacity for moral effort or 
endurance; firmness (of mind, character, 
will, purpose) OE. e. Power of contending 
in warfare; now chiefly, military power de- 
rived from numbers, equipment, or resources 
OE. f. In a fortification, fortified place, ete.: 
Power of withstanding assault or captur 
late ME. g. In things, material or immaterial: 
Operative power; capacity for producing 
effects OE. h. Power to sustain the applica- 
tion of force without breaking or yielding. 
late ME. i. Intensity and active force (of 
movement, wind, fire, a stream, current of 
electricity, or the like); intensity (of a physi- 
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STRICT 


moulding; to shape (a core) or form (a mould) 
by means of a s.; also absol. 

Strict (strikt), a. 1578. [- L. strictus, pa. 
pple. of stringere draw tight.] I. Physical 
senses. fl. Drawn tightly together; tight, 
close —1781. 2. Restricted as to space or ex- 
tent; narrow, drawn in. Now rare or Obs. 
1597. 3. Straight and stiff. Obs. exc. Bot. and 
Zool. 1592. 

l. She wildly breaketh from their s. imbrace 
SHAKS. 2. S. passage, through which sighs are 
5 Wonpsw. 3. The s. stem of some corals 


II. Fig. senses. 1. Of personal relations, 
alliance, etc.; Close, intimate. Now rare or 
Obs. 1600. 2. Of correspondence, agreement, 
or connection between facts, ideas, etc.: 
Close, exactly fitting 1715. 13. Restricted in 
amount, meaning, application, etc. 1737. 4. 
Accurately determined or defined; exact, 
precise, not vague or loose 1631. b. Law S. 
settlement: see quot, 1710. 5. Of confinement 
or imprisonment: Rigorous; severely re- 
stricted in regard to space or liberty of 
movement 1667. 6. Of watch and ward, au- 
thority, discipline, obedience, ete.: Rigor- 
ously maintained, admitting no relaxation 
or indulgence 1602. 7. Of a law, ordinance, 
ete., or its execution: Stringent and rigorous 
in its demands or provisions, allowing no 
evasion 1578. 8. Of an art or science, its pro- 
cedure, etc.: In rigid conformity to rules or 
postulates 1638. 9, Of a quality or condition, 
an attitude or line of action: Maintained to 
the full, admitting no deviation or abate- 
ment; absolute, entire 1588. b. Of truth, 
accuracy, etc.: Rigidly observed; exactly 
answerable to fact or reality 1748. 10. 
Rigorous and severe in rule and discipline, in 
administering justice, etc. 1596. 11. Of per- 
sons: Holding a rigorous and austere stan- 
dard of living; stern to oneself in matters of 
conscience and morality 1578. b. Of virtue, 
chastity, etc. 1589. 12, Undeviating in 
adherence to the principles or practice im- 
plied by the designation 1660. 13. Of inquiry, 
investigation, inspection, observation, calcu- 
lation, and the like: Characterized by close 
and unrelaxing effort, so as to let nothing 
escape notice 1590. 

2. The strictest explanation is the truest PUSEY. 
3. Cymb. Y. iv. 17. 4. The s. Import of the Word 
1002. b. When land is settled. . by a limitation to 
the parent for life, and after his death to his first 
and other sons in tail, and trustees are interposed 
to preserve the contingent remainders, this is 
called a s. settlement 1841. 6. His temper was 
under s, government MACAULAY. 7. This purdah 
system is strictest in the north 1913, 8. The only 
concords recognized in s. counterpoint 1869. 9. 1 
generally go about In s. incognito SHELLEY. A 
man of the strictest prudence 1860. 10. S. disci- 
plinarians 1850. 11. My mother and sisters are 
dissenters, and very s. THACKERAY. 12. The feel- 
ing on the subject among s. churchmen 1868. 13. 

pon a s. review, I blotted out several passages 

Swirt. Hence Stri-ct-ly adv., -ness. 

Striction (stri-kfon). 1875. [f. strict- (sce 
next) + -10N. Of. Fr. (ligne de) striction.) 1. 
The action of straining (rare) 1889. 2. Geom. 
In a skew surface, curve or line of s.: the line 
that cuts each generator in that point of it 
1855 is nearest to the succeeding generator 
1875. 

Stricture (stri-ktiüz, -tfox) sb. late ME. 
l~ L. strictura, f. stricl-, pa. ppl. stem of 
stringere draw tight, touch lightly; see -URE.] 
I. A binding, tightening. 1. Path. A morbid 
narrowing of a canal, duet, or passage, esp. of 
the urethra, oesophagus, or intestine. 2. gen. 
The action of binding or encompassing 
tightly; tight closure; restriction (rare) 1049. 
TIL A spark, flash of light. lit. and fig. 1074. 

Rays and strictures of the divine Glory 1651. 

III. A touching slightly or in passing. fl. 
A touch, slight trace -1695, 2. An incidental 
remark or comment; now always, an adverse 
criticism 1655. 

2. We may now and then add a few strictures of 
reproof JOHNSON, Hence Stri-cture v. trans. to 
criticize, censure (rare). Stri-ctured ppl. a. affec- 
E with s. Stri-cturing vbl. sb. Path. formation 
of as. 

tStri-cture, sb.* [f. STRICT a. + -URE.] 
Strictness. SHAKS. 

Strid (strid). 1807. [app. repr. OE. stride; 
see next.] The proper name of the narrowest 
part of the channel of the Wharfe between 
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level rocks at Bolton Priory; hence, any 
similar gorge or chasm. 

Stride (stroid), sb. [Two formations: (1) 
OE. stride, f. *strid-, wk. grade of the root of 
STRIDE v.; (2) the surviving word, f. the pre- 
sent stem of the vb.] 1. An act of striding; a 
long step in walking ME. b. The distance 
covered by a stride; the normal length of a 
stride used as a measure of distance OE. 2. A 
striding gait 1671. 3. An act of progressive 
movement of a horse, etc., completed when 
all the feet are returned to the same relative 
position which they occupied at the begin- 
ning ; also, the distance covered by such a 
movement 1614. b. The regular or uniform 
movement (of a horse) in a race. Also transf. 
1883. 4. Divergence of the legs when 
straddled; also, the distance between the 
feet when the legs are stretched apart 
laterally to the utmost 1599. 

1. Ile..turne two minsing steps Into a manly s. 
SHARS. fig. Pipili flies away, and naty 
comes at long strides upon us SIR T, BROWNE. 2. 
I know him by his s. Mivt, 3. b. Phr. To take in 
his 8., of a horse or his rider, to clear (an obstacle) 
without checking his gallop;. fig. to deal with (a 
matter) incidentally, without interrupting one's 
course of action, argument, etc. T'o get info one’s 8., 
to settle down to one's pace or rate of progress, 

Stride (stroid), v. Pa. t. strode (stro"d), 
occas. strided, pa. pple. stridden (strid'n). 
[OE. stridan (cf. bestriden BESTRIDE) = 
GLG. striden set the legs wide apart.) t1. 
intr. To stand or walk with the legs widely 
diverging; to straddle -1038. b. transf. (Often 
said of an arch.) 1598. 2. To walk with long 
steps; to stalk ME. 3. To take a long step; 
to advance the foot beyond the usual length 
of a step; to pass over or across an obstacle by 
a long step or by lifting the feet ME. 4. 
trans, To step over with a stride 1572. 5. To 
walk about (a street, ete.) with long steps; to 
pace; hence, to measure by striding 1577. 6. 
To bestride ME. 

1. b. The arches, striding o'er the new-born 
stream BURNS. 2. He then rose up, strided to the 
fire, and stood for some time laughing and exult- 
ing BOSWELL. 3. They that s. so wide at once will 
go farre with few paces FULLER. 4. A hedge to 
clamber or a brook to s. CLARE. 6. The tempest 
is his steed, he strides the air SHELLEY. 

Strident (stroidént), a. 1656. [- L. 
stridens, -ent-, pr. pple. of stridére creak; 
See -ENT.] 1. Making a harsh, grating, or 
creaking noise; loud and harsh, shrill. 2. 
transf. and fig. 1876. 

1. Old Steyne's s. voice THACKERAY. 2. S. colour 
1907. Hence Stri-dency, the quality of being s. 


Stri-dently adr. 

Stridor (strəidğa). 1632. [- L. stridor, 
f. stridére; see prec., -OR 2.) 1. A harsh, high- 
pitched sound, a shrill grating or creaking 
noise. 2. Path. A harsh vibrating noise pro- 
duced by a bronchial, tracheal, or laryngeal 
obstruction 1876. 

Stridulate (stri-dizle't), v. 1838. [- Fr. 
striduler (Goureau 1837); see -ATE*.] intr. To 
make a harsh, grating, shrill noise; said spec. 
of certain insects. So Stri-dulant a. that 
stridulates. 

Stridulation (stridiwlé'-fon). 1838. (- Fr. 
stridulation (Goureau 1837), f. striduler; see 
prec., -ATION.] The action of prec. vb.; the 
stridulous noise produced by certain insects, 

Stridulator (stri-dinle'toi). 1880. [f. STRI 
DULATE v. + -OR 2.] a. An insect that stridu- 
lates. b. A stridulating apparatus. 

Stridulatory (stri-dimlátori) a. 1838. 
[Partly f. STRIDULATE v. + -ORY!, partly f. 
prec.] Pertaining to, causing, or caused by 
stridulation; also, capable of stridulating. 

Stridulent (stri-dizlént), a. 1874. If. L. 
stridulus + -ENT; cf. earlier synon. stridu- 
land.] = next. 

Stridulous (stri-diülos), a. 1011. t. L. 
stridulus (f. sfrid?re) + -oUs.] 1. Emitting or 
producing a shrill grating sound. 2. Of voice, 
sound: Harsh, shrill, grating 1640. 3. Path. 
Pertaining to or affected with stridor 1822. 

1. S. guitar with wiry twang 1819. 2. In piercing 
bees s. COWPER, Hence Stri-dulous-ly adv., 

Strife (streit). ME. [Aphetic — OFr. estrif, 
rel. to estriver STRIVE v.] 1. The action of 
striving together; a condition of antagonism, 
enmity, or discord; contention, dispute. b. 
An act or instance of contention or antagon- 
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ism; a contest, quarrel, or dispute ME. c. A 
subject of contention (rare) 1535. 2. Com. 
petition, emulation; a contest of emulation 
1530. 3. The act of striving; strong effort 
(rare) 1601. 

1. A fell woman and full of s. ME. The diuell 
hath cast a bone. to set stryfe Betweene you 
1546. transf. Safe amidst the elemental 8. BYRON, 
dt s, at variance. To make s., to cause dissension. 
b. A mere s. of words JOWETT. c. Thou hast made 
ys a very s. vnto our neghbours COVERDALE, Ps. 
T0[80]:6. 2. Let our s. be, which can best 
Serve our country 1836. 3. As if these Mystic 
Authors made it their s. to imitate Nature 1687, 
Hence Stri-feful, Stri-feless adjs, 

Strift. 1612. |f. STRIVE v. after drift, thrift, 
ete.] The action of striving; an instance of 
this; also, contention, strife. Obs, exe, in the 
traditional phraseology of the Society of 
Friends. 

Strig (strig). 1505. [Of unkn. origin. Cf, 
AL. striggum (1276).] 1. The stalk of a leat, 
fruit, or flower; a petiole, peduncle, or pedi- 
cel. Also, the stem of the hop cone. 2, À 
long thin appendage in various tools; the 
tang of a sword-blade; the stem of a marking- 
gauge; or the like 1703. 

Striga (stroigi). Pl, strigæ (stroi-dsi), 
1700. [L., swath, furrow.] tfl. Arch. = 
STRIA 1. 1771. 2. Bot. A row of stiff bristles; 
now, a stiff bristle (chiefly pl.) 1760, 3. Ent. A 
transverse streak 1820. 

Strigate (straigét), a. 1801. [f. prec, + 
Ark“. = STRIGOSE a. 2. So Striga - ted a. 
having a channelled surface 1728. 

Striges (stroi-dsiz), sb. pl. 1563. [L., stria, 
strige.| The channels of a fluted column. 

Strigil (stri-dsil), 1581. [- L. strigilis, 
f. *strig-, base of stringere touch lightly.] 
1. Antiq. An instrument with a curved blade, 
for scraping the sweat and dirt from the skin 
in the hot-air bath or after gynmastic exer- 
cise. Also trans. a flesh-brush or otherinstru- 
ment used for the same purpose. 2, Ent. (See 
quot.) 1873, T 

2. The sixth segment [of the male Coriza] bear- 
Ing on its Upper alde a REN stalked plate (strigil) 
- furnished with rows of teeth 1910. 

Strigillose (stridgi-lovs), a. 1857. [f. as a 
var. of next, with epenthesis of the L. dim. 
suffix -ill-; cf. SrTRowBULIFORM.] Bol. Finely 
strigose. 

Strigose (stroi-go"s), a. 1793. f. STRIGA2 + 
-OSE'.] 1. Bot, Covered with strigw or stiff 
hairs. Also of hairs: Having the character 
of strigw. 2. Ent. Having strigw, streaked 
1826. 

Strigous (stroigos), a. rare. 1776. lf. as 
prec. + -oUS.] = prec. 1. 

Strike (stroik), s. ME. [f. next.) 1. 5 
STRICK sb. I. late ME. 2. a. = STRICKLE sb. 
1. late ME. b. An instrument, usu. a rod or 
narrow board, used in brickmaking, casting, 
plumbing, etc., for levelling a surface a 
striking off the superfluous material 1083. 3. 
A denomination of dry measure (not v 
officially recognized); usu. identical with Hee 
bushel, but in some districts equal to a SH 
bushel, and in others to two or four bushel a 
Also, the cylindrical wooden measuring Men 
containing this quantity. ME. t4. The un 
proportion of malt in ale or beer E E 
An act of striking 1587. 6. Fishing. a. that 
jerk by which the angler secures à uv. (ot 
is already hooked 1840. b. A large 17 ir 
fish) 1887. 7. Mining and Geol. The Wet 
zontal course of a stratum; direction wit! un 
gard to the points of the compass BEHA, ord 
concerted cessation of work on the obe 
body of workers, for the purpose of obtaP. 
ing some concession from the emp 
employers. Formerly occas. s. of work. of à 
9. An act of ‘striking oil’; a discovery cn 
rich vein of ore in mining. Also fig. à 8 tof 
of success. 1883. 10. U.S. Baseball. An d E 
striking at the ball, characterized aa Ta 
foul s.; a ‘fouls.’ 1874. 11. bs eth Coin- 
matrix struck from the punch 1871. 1 61. 13 
ing. The amount struck at one time 18 79 6 5 
Soap-making. The proper crystalline ing 
mottled appearance of a soap, int 
complete saponification 1884. ; wages 

B. It appeared there was a s. for higher rhe in- 
1815. Phr. On s. 14. US, Political slang. dome 
troduction of a bill (a s. dill) hostile 
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moneyed interest in the hope of being paid to 
withdraw it 1885. 

Comb.: s.-breaker, a workman who consents to 
work for an employer whose workmen are on s., 
thus contributng to the defeat of the s.; -pay, 
the periodical payment made by a trade-union for 
the support of men on s. 

Strike (stroik), v. Pa. t. struck (strok); pa. 
pple. struck, arch. (also U.S. in sense III. 2) 
stricken (stri-k'n); see also STRIKED. [OE. 
strican = OF ris. strika, MLG. striken, MDu. 
strijken, OHG. strihhan (G. streichen); 
WGme. deriv. of *strtk- *straik-. Cf. STREAK 
sb., STRICKLE, STRIGIL, STROKE v.'] I. 1. intr. 
To make one's way, go. In early use chiefly 
poet. Later, chiefly with adv. (forth, forward, 
over) or phr. indicating the direction. Obs. 
exc. arch. ME. 2. To proceed in a new direc- 
tion; to make an excursion; to turn in one's 
journey across, down, etc. 1615. b. of a road, 
stream, etc. 1584. c. Of a boundary, path, 
mountain-range, etc.: To take a (specified) 
direction 1456. d. trans. To s. a line or path: 
to take a direction or course of movement 
1807. 

1. The Jews were not long of striking forward 
STEVENSON. 2. It began raining, and I struck into 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh's, and dined SWIFT. We struck 
across the island DARWIN. b. A bridle road., 
struck into the fields 1883. c. A range of hills 
strikes southerly 1881. 

II. To stroke, rub lightly, smooth, level. 1. 
trans. To go over lightly with an instrument, 
the hand, etc.; to stroke, smooth; to make 
level. Also absol. Now dial. OE. 12. To 
smear (soap, blood, etc.) on a surface; also, to 
spread (a surface) with (something); to coat. 
(a surface) over with oil, a wash, ete. —1799. 
3. To make (grain, etc.) level with the rim 
of the measure by passing a strickle over it. 
Also with the measure as obj. late ME. b. To 
level (sand) in moulding 1779. 4. Bricklaying. 
To level up (a joint) with mortar; to spread 
(mortar) along a joint 1668. b. To cut off the 
superfluous mortar from the edges of (tiling) 
1093. 5. Tanning. To smooth and expand 
(skins) 1761. 6. Carpentry, To fashion 
(moulding) h a plane 1842. 

III. To mark with lines; to draw a line. 1. 
To draw (a straight line) esp. by mechanical 
means; to draw (a circle, an arc) with com- 
passes; tto make (a stroke, written mark) 
1611. 2. To cancel or expunge with or as with 
the stroke of a pen. Obs. exc. in s. off, s. out, 
8. through, and in the phr. fo s. (a name, à per- 
son) off or (now rarely) out of a list. late ME. 
3. To form (a jury) by cancelling a certain. 
number of names from the list, of persons 
nominated to serve; similarly, to form (a com- 
mittee), to make (a new register of voters) 
1715. 4. To make or cut (a tally) 1626. 5. 
Agric. To mark oft (land, a ridge) by plough- 
ing once up and down the field; to make (fur- 
rows) in this manner; also absol. 1573. b. To 
make (a row of holes) with a dibble 1797. 

1. Accustome your self to s. your strokes firm and 
bold 1662. 2. He has struck Thomas out of his will 
THACKERAY, 3. The Committee was struck late in 
the summer 1896. 

IV. To lower (sails, masts), and derived 
Senses. 1. Naut. To lower or take down (a 
sail, mast, yard, ete.); esp. to lower (the top- 
sail) as a salute and, more rarely, as a sign of 
surrender in an engagement ME. b. To haul 
down (a flag), esp. as a salute or as a sign of 
surrender, Chiefly in the phrases to s. (the) 
flag, to s. one's colours. Also to s. one's flag 
(said of an admiral): see FLAG 80.“ 2. 1628. C. 
absol. To lower sail, haul down one's flag. late 
ME. 2. trans. Naut. To lower (a thing) into 
the hold by means of a rope and tackle. 
Chiefly to s. down (also absol.). Also, to 8. out, 
to hoist out from the hold and lower to the 
dock. 1644, 3, Building. a. To remove 
(scaffolding); in trenchwork, to remove (the 
timbers with which the sides have been 
Secured) 1694. b. To remove (the centre or 
centering of an arch) 1739. 4, Shipbuilding. 
To cause (a vessel) to slide down, off (the slip- 
way); to release (a boat from the cradle) 
1647. 5, To discharge (a load); to empty (a 
vessel) of its load 1627. b. Sugar-boiling. To 
empty (the liquor, the tache) 1793. 6. To let 
down (a tent) for removal; to remove the 
tents of (a camp or encampment) 1707. 7. To 
unfix, put out of use 1793. b. Theatr. To re- 
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move (a scene); to remove the scenery, etc. 
of (a play); to turn down (a light) 1850. 8. 
intr. Ot an employee: To refuse to continue 
Work; esp. of a body of employees, to cease 
working by agreement among themselves or 
by order of their society or union 1768. b. 
More explicitly to s. work, tlools (cf. sense 7 
above) 1803. c. trans. Of a workmen's society 
or union: To order a strike of workmen 
against (a firm); to order (a body of work- 
men) to strike 1891. 

1. Now s. your sailes ye iolly Mariners, For we be 
come vnto a quiet rode SPENSER. fig. He boarding 
her, she striking sail to him Porz. 3. a. On strik- 
ing the scaffolding, part of the south transept. 
came down 1868. Next morning we struck 
camp and turned homewards 1891. 7. Arrange.. 
the hour for. .striking wickets 1851. 8. The Lon- 
don omnibus men struck in a body 1892. 

V. To deal a blow, to smite with the hand 
(occas. another limb), a weapon or tool. 1. 
trans. To deal (a person, an animal) a blow; 
to hit with some force either with the hand or 
with a weapon. Also with double obj. fo s. (a 
person) a blow. ME. b. absol. and intr. To 
deal or aim a blow with the fist, a stick, etc. 
1509. 2. trans, To hit, smite (a material, an 
object) with an implement, esp. with one de- 
signed for the purpose. Also with cogn. obj. 
ME. b. absol. and intr. To make a stroke with 
a hammer or other implement; spec. in 
Smithing ME. c. trans. To s. (a prisoner) in 
the boots, to crush thelimbs by driving wedges 
between them and the iron boots as a form of 
torture. Obs. exc. Hist. 1715. 3. With com- 
plementary adv. or phr.: To remove or drive 
with or as with a blow of an implement or the 
hand. Now somewhat rare. 1450. 4. To stamp 
with a stroke. a. To impress (a coin, medal, 
etc.) with a device by means of a die; to coin 
(money); also tabsol. 1449. b. To impress (a 
device) upon; also to impress (a die, ete.) with 
à device 1551. C. To impress or print by 
means of type, an engraving or the like. Obs. 
exc. in fo s. off. 1759. td. fig. To imprint on the 
mind 1709. 5. To tap, rap, knock 1470. b. 
To beat or sound (a drum, eto.); to sound (an 
alarm) on a drum (said also of the drum). 
‘Also to s. up. Also absol. Obs. exc. Hist. 1572. 
c. To touch (a string, a key of an instrument) 
so as to produce a musical note; poet. to play 
upon (a harp, lyre, etc.) 1565. 6. a. (a) To 
produce (fire, a spark) by percussion, esp. by 
the percussion of flint and steel. Chiefly in the 
phr. £o s. fire. 1450. (b) transf. (in recent use). 
To cause (a match) to ignite by friction. Also 
intr. of a match: To admit of being struck. 
1880. b. To produce (music, a sound, note) 
by touching a string or playing upon an in- 
strument; hence gen. to sound (a particular 
note). Also said of the instrument. 1597. 7. 
To pierce, stab, or cut (a person, ete.) with a. 
sharp weapon. Also with double obj. Now 
rare. ME. b. fig. Of a feeling, etc.: To pierce 
(a person fo the heart, to the quick). late ME. 
8, absol, and intr. (also with cogn. obj.). To de- 
liver a cut or thrust with a sharp weapon. 
‘Also said of the weapon. ME. b. fig. esp. in 
to s. at, to aim at the overthrow, destruction, 
or defeat of. late ME. 9. In various spec. 
uses of sense V. 7; esp. Angling. to cause the 
hook to pierce the mouth of (a fish) by a jerk; 
to hook; also said of the hook or the rod. late 
ME. 10. To hit with a missile, a shot, etc. 
‘Also said of the missile. late ME. 11. intr. To 
use one’s weapons; to fight. Also with cogn. 
obj. 1579. b. trans. To fight (a battle). late 
ME. c. Mil, intr. To attack. Const. at. Also 
irans. to attack (in flank, etc.). 1606. 12. 
trans. a. To deliver a blow with (the hand or 
something held in the hand), to bang, slap 
(the fist, hand), to stamp (the foot) on, upon, 
against. Also, to strike a horse with (the 
spur). Const. fo, against. 1548. b. To cause 
(a tool, ete.) to make the required stroke. In 
Bookbinding, To cause (a hot tool) to make an 
impression in tooling. 1600. 13, Of a serpent, 
etc.: To wound (a person) with its fangs or 
sting. Also absol. late ME. 14. Of an animal: 
To wound or attack with the heels, horns, 
tusks, claws, or any natural weapon. Also 
absol. Now rare. 1538. b. intr. To aim a blow 
with a natural weapon; to lash out (with the 
feet, etc.) 1565. 15. trans. ta. Of a bird of 
prey: To dart at and seize (its quarry or prey) 
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—1879. b. intr. Of a fish: To seize the bait 
1891. 16, Of a piece of mechanism: To make 
a stroke, hit or beat something 1610. 17. 
intr. and trans. with cognate obj. Of a clock: 
To make one or more strokes on its sounding 
part. Hence trans. to indicate (the hour of 
day) by a stroke or strokes; also with obj. a 
numeral designating the hour. late ME. b. 
intr, in passive sense. Of the hour: To be 
indicated by the striking of the clock. late 
ME. c. trans. To cause (a clock, ete.) to sound 
the time; to cause (bells) to sound together 
1675. 18. Of lightning, thunder, a thunder- 
bolt: To descend violently upon and blast (a 
person or thing). late ME. b. absol. and intr. 
1750. 19, trans. Of God: To visit with light- 
ning, esp. as a punishment. Also fo s. dead. 
1577. 20. To bring suffering or death upon 
(a person, etc.) as with a blow; to afflict 
suddenly (with, by sickness, infirmity, death), 
esp. as a punishment. (Said chiefly of God or 
a deity.) late ME. b. Of a disease, etc.: To 
attack or afflict (a person) suddenly; to make 
infirm, lay low. Chiefly pass. 1530. C. pass. 
Of a crop, of cattle: To be tainted or infected 
with a disease 1750. 21. To deprive (a person) 
suddenly of life, or of one of the faculties, as 
if by a physical blow. Often with compl., as 
to s. dead, blind, ete, Also pass.: To become 
suddenly blind, dumb, etc. 1534, b. hyper- 
bolically, expressing the temporary effect 
of fear, amazement, etc. 1533. c. Vulgarly 
used in joc. forms of imprecation, as s. me 
blind (if, but —), ete. 1096. d. To turn as by 
enchantment into 1609. 22, To prostrate 
mentally; in weaker sense, to shock, depress. 
Obs. exc. in To s. all of a heap (colloq.). 1598. 
b. To cause (a person) to be overwhelmed or 
seized with (terror, amazement, grief, etc.). 
Also of the feeling: To seize. 1533. c. To 
cause (a feeling, ete.) to fallor come suddenly. 
Const. into, tin, tlo. 1583. 

1. [He] struck the boy a violent blow 1824. b. 
His dwarf. Struck at her with his whip 'TENNY- 
SON. 2. fig. Wit now and then, struck smartly, 
shows a spark COWPER. b. Phr. To strike while the 
iron is hot, to make one’s effort while opportunity 
serves. 3. [They] now prepared to s. the weapon 
from his hand 1797. 4. A fine Medal was struck. . 
on Occasion of the Victory 1736. c. Send it to the 
printer to s. off a certain number of proofs 1892. 
5. He struck the table a blow 1889. b. The kettle- 
drums struck up MACAULAY. c. But hark! he 
strikes the golden lyre! POPE, 6. a. Phr. To s. a 
light, to produce a flame with flint and steel or by 
the friction of a match. (b) Matches that s. only 
on the box 1892, b. Such musick sweet. , As never 
was by mortali finger strook MILT. 7. b. The 
News of the loss of Bologna, struck Pope Julius 
the 2d to the Heart 1712. 8. The Fellow. .struck 
at the Spaniard with his Hatchet Dx FOE. b. The 
Revolution. .began to s. at Church and King 
1802. Phr. To 8. at the root or foundation, to 
attempt or tend to the utter destruction or over- 
throw (of something). 9 He that strikes The 
Venison first, shall be the Lord o' th’ Feast 
SHAKS. High authorities say that salmon should 
not be struck at all 1892. 11. To s. one blow for 
the King 1847. c. The French centre. Was 
marching to s. it in flank 1893. 12. He struck the 
stock of his gun violently upon the ground 1862. 
13. A hideous snake. .had uplifted its triangular 
head to s. 1893. 14. b. They s. with their claws, 
they bite each other GOLDSM. 17. The clocke hath 
strucken twelue vpon the bell SHAKS, fig. This 
day my years s. fiftie 1605. b. I will sit up. "till 
twelve strikes 1787. c. I struck my repeater 
again 1893. 18. The house had been struck with 
lightning 1808. Phr. To s. dead, blind, 19. Heau'n 
with Lightning s. the murth'rer dead SHAKS. 
20. b. The Duke had been stricken by paralysis 
1801. c. They [lambs] have been struck with the 
fly 1840. 21. Some Planet s. him dead 1028. 
b. Her beauty will certainly s. me dumb SHERI- 
DAN. 22. b. Rebecca's appearance struck Amelia 
with terror THACKERAY. c. His appearance will s. 
terror into his enemies JOWETT. 

VI. To make a vigorous movement (as if 
striking a blow). 1. intr. To make a stroke 
with the limbs in swimming. Also to 8. out. 
1660. b. To make a stroke with one's oar 
1725. 2. Of a horse: To put down his fore 
feet short, close, etc. 1683. b. trans. Of a horse: 
To alter his pace into (a faster movement). 
Also inir. To quicken his pace into. Also, to 
put (a horse) into a quicker pace. 1816. 3. To 
thrust (the hand, etc.) with a sudden move- 
ment. Also intr. 1607. 4. inir. To move 
quickly, dart, shoot 1639. b. To start sud- 
denly into (a song, tune) 1819. c. To thrust 
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oneself suddenly or vigorously into (a quarrel, 
debate, etc.) 1828. d. trans. (= s. into) in phr. 
to s. an attitude: see ATTITUDE 2. 1825. 5. intr. 
a. Of light: To pierce through (a medium), 
break through (clouds, darkness) 1563. b. Of 
cold: To go through, penetrate to, Also of the 
wind, something damp or cold, fo s. chill, 
damp, etc.; also trans. 1569. 6, trans. To 
cause to penetrate, impart (life, warmth, 
dampness) to, into, through 1611. 7. Of a 
plant, cutting, etc.: To send down or out (its 
roots); to put forth (its root or roots) 1707. 
b. intr. To put forth roots. Of a root: To 
penetrate the soil. 1682. c. trans. To cause (a 
cutting, etc.) to root; to propagate (a plant) 
by means of a cutting, etc. 1842. 8. To 
change the colour of (a substance) by chemi- 
cal action into (a specified colour); to pro- 
duce or assume (a specified colour) by this 
means 1664. 9. a. (rans. To cause (a colour, 
dye) to take or sink in 1769. b. intr. Of a dye: 
To sink in; also, to spread, run 1790. 10. 
trans. To cause (herrings) to become impreg- 
nated with salt, or (pork) with saltpetre in 
euring 1780. 

1. He..struck out, and swam for a few yards 
1888, 2. b. Hestruck his horses into a gallop 1823. 
4. A sudden pain. struck across my heart 1719. 
b. The Jester next struck into another carol 
Soorr. 5. b. The. .damp of the place struck to his 
marrow 1880. 

VII. To impinge upon. 1. infr. Of a moving 
body: To impinge upon or come into collision 
or contact with something else. Const. on, 
upon, against, ME. 2. trans. To come into 
forcible contact or collision with 1626. b. fig. 
(chiefly after Latin ferire celum, sidera) 1605. 
3. spec. Of a ship: a. intr. To hit (on or upon 
a rock, etc.), to run aground 1518. b. trans. 
To hit or run upon (a rock, the ground, a 
mine) 1587. 4. Naut. T'o s. ground, soundings: 
to reach the bottom with a sounding line. 
Also transf. of a swimmer: To touch (bot- 
tom). 1726. 5. trans. Of a beam or ray of light 
or heat: To fall on, catch, touch 1586. b. 
intr, Of light: To fall, impinge on 1662. 6. 
trans. Of a sound, report, oto.: To fall on, 
reach, or catch (the ear) 1596. b. intr. with 
on, upon 1848. 7. trans. Of a thought, an 
idea: To come into the mind of, occur to (a 
person) 1606. 8. To impress or arrest (the eye, 
view, sight) 1700. 9, Of something seen or 
heard: To impress strongly (a person); to 
appear remarkable to 1672. b. intr. To make 
an impression (on the mind, senses, observa- 
tion) 1732. c. trans. To impress in a specified 
way 1701. d. To impress or catch (the 
senses, fancy, etc.) 1697. e. To catch the 
admiration, fancy, or affection of (one of the 
opposite sex) 1599. 10. intr. To hit or light 
on, upon 1616. 11. (rans. To come upon, 
reach in travelling; to come to in the course 
of one's wanderings. Chiefly U.S. and 
Colonial. Also of a line: To hit, come upon 
(a specified point), 1798, b. To come across 
unexpectedly ; also, to hit upon (the object of 
one's search). Chiefly U.S, 1851. 

1. Birds killed striking [against the glass ofa light- 
house] 1901. 2. His stool-legs were so loosened 
that when he sat down he struck the floor with a 
crash 1899. b. Bass, and treble voices s. the skies 
POPE. 2. The yacht had struck bow on 1890. 6. 
pl REA STA sound struck his quick ear 1891. 7. 

t struck me immediately that I had made a 
blunder Swirt. Hold. a thought has struck me! 
SHERIDAN. 9. His attendant was struck by the un- 
usual change in his deportment Scorr. b. On 
diff'rent senses, diff rent objects s. POPE. c. Phr. 
To 8. one as —, to aproar to one as —, to give one 
the impression of being —. e. To be on 
(yulg.); I'm glad you're struck on her 1893. 10, 
You s. on truth in all things, sir 1616. 11. At 
length we successfully struck the spoor BADEN- 
POWELL. b. Phr. To s. a bonanza (cf. BONANZA 1). 
To s. it rich, to find a rich mineral deposit. To s. 
oil: see OIL sb.! 3. 

VIII. 1. To s. hands (said of two parties to u 
bargain): to take one another by the hand in 
confirmation of a bargain; hence, to ratify a 

bargain with (another) 1440. tb. To s. (a per- 
son) luck: to give him a ‘luck-penny’ on mak- 
ing a bargain —1077. 2. To settle, arrange the 
terms of, make and ratify (an agreement, 
treaty, truce, tmarriage, tpeace, etc.); esp. 
in phr. to s. a bargain 1544. 3. trans. To 
balance (a book or sheet of accounts) 1539, 
4. To determine, estimate (an average, a 
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mean) 1729. +5. To s. a docket: see DOCKET sb. 
—1852. 6. slang. ta. trans. To steal (goods), 
rob (a person); also absol. and with cogn. obj. 
—1622. tb. intr. To borrow money —1700. c. 
To beg; also in phr. £o s. it 1898. d. trans. 
To make a sudden and pressing demand upon 
(a person for a loan, etc.). Also absol. or intr. 
1761. 7. intr. In the U.S. army: To act as an 
officer's servant 1891. 

3. To s. a balance: see BALANCE sb. 16. 

With advs. S. down. a. trans, To fell to the 

und with a blow. b. intr. Of the sun: To send 
own its heat oppressively. S. home. intr. To 
make an effective stroke or thrust with a weapon 
or tool. b. Of words, ete.: To tell powerfully; to 
roduce a strong im) ion. S. in. fa. intr. To 
Join with as à co-worker, etc. ; to fall in agreement 
with, tb. To enter a competition for. c. Of an 
eruption, disease: To disappear from the surface 
or the extremities with internal effects. d. To 
interpose actively in an affair. e. Tointerposein a. 
discussion, etc., with a remark, an expression of 
opinion, etc. S. off. a. trans, To cancel by or as by 
a stroke of the pen; to remove from a list or 
record. b. To cut off with a stroke of a sword, 
axe, etc. c. To produce (a picture, literary composi- 
tion, etc. ickly or impromptu, S. out. a. trans. 
= Strike b. To produce or elicit as by a blow 
orstroke. c. To produce by a stroke of invention 
(a plan, scheme, fashion, ete.). d. To represent 
ina working drawing or plan. Also, to sketch 
rapidly. e. To open up, make for oneself (a path, 
course, line). f. intr. To go energetically. g. To 
lay about one (with the fists, a weapon, etc.). 
S. up. a. (a) trans. To begin to play or sing (a 
piece of music, a song); (b) intr. (or To be- 
gin playing or singing; (c) intr. Of music: To begin 
to be played. b. To make and ratify (an agree- 
ment, treaty, bargain, etc.). In recent use slightly 
contempt, e. ‘Po start (a friendship, a conversation, 
aadh Net N d. M. qo rise ü 

mickly, or spring up. e. U.S, In „ (a 
To be bewildered. (b) To be Tascinated with or 
"gone" on (a person of the opposite sex). 

Striked (stroikt), ppl. a. 1681. [f. prec. (II. 
3)  -ED'.] Of a measure: Levelled with a 
strike or strickle: opp. to heaped. 

Striker (stroikor. ME. [t. STRIKE v. 
+ hl.] I. t1. One who roams as a vagrant. 
late ME. only. tb. A footpad -1611. 2, A 
person (or animal) that strikes. a. gen. ME. 
b. In indecent sense. Hence, a fornicator. 
1605. c. One who ‘strikes’ fish with a spear 
or harpoon 1697. d. In metal-working, the 
assistant operator who wields the heavy 
sledge-hammer 1831. e. In various games: 
The player who is to ‘strike’ 1699. f. A work- 
man who ‘strikes’ or is ‘on strike’ 1850. 

2. a. Against which no blow can be struck but it 
recoils on the s. EMERSON. c. The natives are 
excellent hunters and strikers of fish 1827. e. 
S.-out (in Tennis, etc.) the one who plays the ball 
when first sei 5 

II. A thing that strikes or is used for strik- 
ing. 1. gen. 1644. 2. = STRICKLE sb, I. a, b. 

1693. 3. A clock or watch that strikes 1778. 
4. A harpoon 1858. 5. A steam-hammer de- 
signed as a substitute for the blacksmith’s 
‘striker’ 1869. 6. The piece of mechanism ina 
gun, fuse, ete. which explodes the charge 
1824, 7. The part of a bell, clock, ete. which 
strikes 1872. 

Striking (strai-kin), vòl. sb. late ME. [f. 
STRIKE v.  -ING'.] The action of STRIKE r., 
in various senses. 
attrib. and Comb.: s. distance, the distance with- 
in which it is possible to strike a blow; -iron, a 
kind of plate, the metal plate against 
which the end of a spring-lock bolt strikes, when 
the door or lid is being closed. 

Striking (strolkin), ppl. a. 1611. [f. 
STRIKE v, + -ING*.] That strikes, esp. that 
strikes the attention of an observer; telling, 
impressive. Hence Stri-king-ly adv., -ness. 

String (strip), sb. [OE. streng = MLG. 
strenge, MDu. strenc, strane, OHG. strane 
(G. strang), ON. strengr :- Gmc, *strangiz 
(see SrRONG)] I. A line, cord, thread. 1. A 
line for binding or attaching anything; norm- 
ally one composed of twisted threads of spun 
vegetable fibre. fa. In early use oceas. a rope 
or cord of any thickness. In 16-18th c. 
applied joc. to the hangman's rope, 1840. b. 
Chiefly applied to a line of smaller thickness 
than that connoted by rope. In mod. use: 
A thin cord or stout thread. ME. c. Thin 
cord or stout thread used for tying parcels 
and the like 1827. d. A cord used as a snare 
(rare) ME. e. A cord for leading or dragging 
along a person or an animal; a leading-string, 
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a leash ME. f. A thread on which beads, 
pearls, etc. are strung 1612. g. A cord for 
actuating a puppet 1860. 2. transf. A natural 
string or cord. a. A ligament, tendon, nerve, 
ete.; an elongated muscle or muscular fibre: 
the frenum of the tongue. rare exc. in 8. of 
the tongue. OB. b. In plants: A cord, thread, 
or fibre; a ‘vein’ of a leaf; the tough piece 
connecting the two halves of a pod (in 
beans, ete.); a root-filament. late ME, c, 
A tendril; a runner. Now dial. 1585. 3. 
A cord or line (composed of vegetable fibre, 
gut, or fine wire) adapted to produce a musi- 
cal sound when stretched and caused to 
vibrate OE. b. fig. and in fig. context 1588, 
€. pl. Stringed instruments; now only, such 
as are played with a bow. Also, in mod. use, 
the players on these (in an orchestra or band), 
ME. 4. A bowstring OE. 5. A piece of cord, 
tape, ribbon, ete, for tying up or fastening 
some portion of dress, for binding the hair, 
for closing a bag or purse, etc. ME. tb, pl, 
The short cords, ribbons, or leather straps, 
formerly often attached (in pairs) to the 
edges of book-covers, to be tied in order to 
keep the book closed (now called ties) -1003, 
16. A cord or ribbon worn as a decoration; 
the ribbon of a knightly order —1814. 17. a. 
The cord or chain wound on the barrel of a 
watch, b, A chain or cord for carrying a 
watch. 1701. 

1. d. We walk In a world of Plots; strings univer- 
sally spread, of deadly gins and fall-traps OAR- 
LYLE. E. fig. To lead in a s., to have in or on a8.: to 
be able to do what one likes with. Also U.S., a 
limitation or restriction attached to something 
1897. f. fig, To pull the strings, to control the 
course of affairs, to be the concealed operator in 
what is ostensibly done by another, 2. 500 The 
Enquirye concerning the Rootes of Good and 
ull, and the strings of those Rootes BACON. 3. b. 
But why touch I this s, agayne? 1655, To harp 
on one (the same, etc.) 8.: HARP v, 1. 4. They 
make ready their arrow vpon the s. Ps. 11: 2. fig. 
To have two (many, etc.) strings to one's bow, 
have two (te.) alternative resources. Second . & 
second resource available if the first should fail; 
First, ‘second,’ and ‘third’ strings are the first, 
second, and third men chosen to represent a club 
in any event 1897. 6. Thou, who hast had my 
purse, As if y* strings were thine SHAKS, 

II. A number of objects strung on a thread; 
hence, a series, succession. 1. A thread or file 
with a number of objects strung upon it; à 
number (of beads, herrings, etc.) strung on 
a thread. Also, a number of things (e.g. sau- 
sages) linked together in a line. 1488, 2. A 
number of animals driven in single file tied 
one to the other; a train of animals, vehicles, 
or persons one behind the other 1686. b, A 
flock (of birds) flying in single file 1801. 3. A 
set or stud of horses, beasts of draught or 
burden, tslaves 1734. tb. A set (of persons); 
a band, a faction -1699. 4. A number of 
things in a line; a row, chain, range 1683. 5, 
A continuous series or succession (0.8. of 
stories, questions, incidents) 1710. b. A con- 
tinuous utterance, a ‘screed’. contempt. 
1766. c. The ‘thread’, sequence (of a narra- 
tive). rare. 1833. 

1. I haue sent you. .a s, of Corall Beads 1620. 2. 
Smugglers and their strings of pack-horses D 
WIN. 5. I had a s. of questions ready to ask 1797. 
b. It sounds like a s. of mere gabble HAWTHORNE. 

III. transf. 1. Mining. A thin vein of ore or 
coal; a ramification of a lode 1603. 2. UB s 
line of fencing 1704. 3. Carpentry. = 8.-boart 
1711. 4, Arch. = s.-course or -moulding 1817, 

Comb.: s.-bean U.S., the French or kidney bol 
-board, a board which supports the ends of tl 1d 
steps in a wooden staircase; also collect. d 
-course, a distinctive horizontal course, c 
round a building; -galvanometer, one consid 
of a fine conducting fibre, for measuring Tapi z 
fluctuating currents; -moulding, a mawi M 
carried horizontally along a wall; -piece, a aag 
piece of timber serving to connect and supporta 
framework (e.g. a floor, bridge); à longitu 1555 
railway-sleeper (U.S.) à henvy squared tim 
carried along the edge of a wharf-front. ds 

String (strip, v. Pa. t. and pa. DA 
strung (stron). late ME. If. prec.; the "o 
conjugation is after ring.) 1. trans. a e 
fit (a bow) with its string; to ‘bend ue 
pare for use by slipping the loop of the bo 15 
string into its notch, so that the e 
drawn tight. b. To fit or furnish with a str 01 
or strings. Also poet. to tighten the sina A 
(a musical instrument) to the required piteh; 
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to tune, 1530. 2. To furnish (the body) with 


nerves or sinews; spec. to furnish (the tongue). 


with its freenum 1632. 3. fig. To make tense, 
brace, give vigour or tone to (the nerves, 
sinews, the mind, its ideas, etc.) 1599. b. with 
up 1845. c. To brace fo, rarely for (action) or 
to (do something) 1748. d. To bring to a 
(specifled) condition of tension or sensitive- 
ness 1860, 4, To bind, tie, fasten, or secure 
with a string or strings 1613. 5. To thread or 
file (beads and the like) on or as on a string 
1612. b. To hang or suspend by a connecting 
string 1890. c. fig. To put together in con- 
nected speech 1605. 6. To hang, kill by 
hanging. Usu. with up. 1727. 7. To deprive 
(a bean-pod) of its string or strings; to remove 
the runners from (a strawberry-bed) 1604. 
8, To furnish, equip, or adorn with something 
suspended or slung 1845. 9, To draw up in a 
line or row; to extend in a string or series. 
Also with out, up. 1670. 10. To extend or 
stretch (something flexible or rigid) from one 
point to another. Also with out. 1898. 11. 
intr. To move or progress in a string or dis- 
connected line; spec. in Hunting, of the 
hounds 1824. 12. To form into strings, be- 
come stringy 1839. 13. trans. To deceive, 
humbug. U.S. slang. 1901. 

1. He tipt his arrow, strung his bow, and shot 
1788. b. Orpheus Lute was strung with Poets 
sinewes SHAKS. 2. Art neuer strung her tongue 
1632. 3. Toil strung the Nerves and purifi’d the 
Blood DRYDEN, d. Too highly strung for banter 
1863, 5. c. It is easy. to s. platitudes together 
1884, 6, They strung him P after a fair trial 
before Judge Lynch 1893. 10. Stringing booms 
across the river—obstructing navigation 1908. 
11. However good the scent, they [staghounds] 


s. out 1905, 

Stringed (strind), a. OE. [f. STRING sb. 
+ -ED*.] 1. Having a string or strings; spec. 
of musical instruments such as the violin and 
guitar. b. Her. Used in specifying the tine- 
ture of a string; e.g. s. argent 1572. 2. transf. 
e by strings or stringed instruments 

029. 

1. A one-stringed banjo 1873. 2. Divinely- 
warbled voice Answering the s. noise MUT. 

Stringency (stri-ndgénsi). 1844. [t. next; 
So -ENCY.] "The quality of being stringent; 
strictness, rigour, b. Of reasoning: Compul- 
sive force 1864, c. Comm. *Tightness' in the 
money-market 1877. 

Stringent (stri:zndgént), a. 1005. [- L. 
stringens, -enl-, pr. pple. of stringere bind; 
cf. Srnior and see -ENT.] 1. Astringent, con- 
strictive, styptic, esp. with ref. to taste. 2. 
Tightly enfolding or compressing (rare) 1736. 
3. Of reasoning: That compels assent, con- 
vincing 1653. 4. Of regulations, procedure, 
obligations, ete.: Rigorous, strict, thorough- 
going; rigorously binding or coercive 1846. 5. 
Of the money-market: Tight 1891. 

1. Harsh and s. to the palate, as. .unripe fruit 
1858. 4. A mores, test was now added MACAULAY. 
Hence Stri-ngent-ly adv., -ness. 

Stringer (strimor. late ME. [f. STRING 
v. and sb, + -ER".] 11. One who makes strings 
for bows 1088. b. The workman who fits a 
musical instrument with strings 1842. 2. fig. 
One who strings words together 1774. 3. 
Building, etc. a. A horizontal timber con- 
necting uprights in a framework, supporting 
4 floor, or the like; a tie or tie-beam 1838. 
b. Shipbuilding. An inside strake of planking 
or plating, secured to the ribs and supporting 
the ends of the beams 1880. c. U.S. A longi- 
tudinal railway sleeper 1881. 4. Mining and 
Geol. A narrow vein of mineral traversing 
^ mass of different material 1874. 5. pl. 
Handcuffs (slang) 1893. 

Stringhalt (stri-pholt). 1523. |Obscurely f. 
STRING sb. and Harr a. and sb.' See also 
SPRINGHALT.] An affection of the hind legs of a 
horse which causes certain muscles to con- 
tract spasmodically. 

Stringing (tri vim, vòl. sb. 1620. [-1NG?.] 

» The action of STRING v. 2. concr, a. Strings 
collectively 1722. b. Material for the string- 
board of a staircase, or for string-courses on a. 
building 1833. c. Straight or curved inlaid 

ines in cabinet work 1812. 

Stringless (stri-plés), a. 1801. [-188S.] 
Having no string; lacking strings. 
sills tongue is now a stringlesse instrament 
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Stringy (strini), a. 1669. L. STRING sb. 
+ -Y'] 1. Resembling string or fibre; con- 
sisting of string-like pieces. Chiefly of vege- 
table or animal tissue, esp. meat when its 
fibres have become tough. 2. Of a person, 
the body, etc.: Thin; exhibiting sinew rather 
than flesh 1833. 3. Of liquid or viscous 
matter: Containing or forming glutinous 
thread-like parts; ropy 1004. 

1. Bits and gobbets of lean meat. tough and s. 
morsels HAWTHORNE. Hence Stri-nginess. 

Stringy-bark. Austral. 1802. A name 
for many species of Eucalyptus (e.g. E. gigan- 
tea), which have a tough fibrous bark. b. The 
bark of any of these trees 1859. c. quasi- 
adj. Belonging to the ‘bush’ or uncultivated 
country 1833. 

Strip (strip), b. Now only U.S. 1516. 
[Aphetic — AFr. estrepe, f. estreper ESTREPE v.] 
Law. = ESTREPEMENT. 

Strip (strip), 6b.“ 1459. [- or cogn. w. 
(MLG. strippe strap, thong, prob. rel. to 
STRIPE sb.] I. A narrow piece (primarily of 
textile material, paper, or the like; hence 
gen.) of approximately uniform breadth. 
b. A long narrow tract of land, wood, etc. 
1816. 12. An ornamental article of attire 
worn, chiefly by women, about the neck and. 
upper part of the chest —1658. 3. Metall. a. 
An ingot prepared for rolling into plates 1870. 
b. A narrow flat bar of iron or steel; hence, 
iron or steel in ‘strips’ (more fully s. iron, 
steel) 1887. 4. Mining, An inclined trough for 
separating ores by washing 1875. 

1. No carpet, except little strips by the bed 1856. 
Strips of wood about 21 in. wide 1907. 

attrib.: s. ticket, a ticket for a journey by a publie 
conveyance, printed with a number of si 
tickets on a strip of paper. 

Strip (strip), 6b.“ 1844. [f. STRIP v.] pl. 
Tobacco-leaf with the stalk and midrib re- 
moved. Also s.-leaf. 

Strip (strip), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. strip- 
ped (stript), stript, IME. stripe, strepe, 
sirupe, pointing to an OE *sirpan, *striepan 
(as in bestriepan plunder, strip), corresp. to 
(M)Du. stroopen, OHG. stroufen (G. streifen) 
:- WGme. *straupjan.] I. To unclothe, de, 
nude. 1. trans. To divest (a person, body) of 
clothing; to undress, make bare or naked. 
Const. of (one's clothing). Also infr. for refl. 
b. To divest (a person, oneself) of outer 
garments, or of some specified outer garment. 
Const. of. Also intr. for refi. spec. of an 
athlete, etc.: To take off one’s ordinary wear- 
ing apparel in preparation for a contest, 
late ME. c. trans. To deprive of armour, 
insignia, ornaments. late ME. d. To remove 
the clothing of (a racehorse); also intr, of a 
horse, to undergo this process 1730. 2. fig. a. 
To divest or dispossess (a person, oneself) of 
attributes, titles, honours, offices, ete. ME. 
b. To denude or divest (a thing) of attributes 
1597. c. To expose the character or nature 
of (a person or thing) 1619. 3. To plunder, 
spoil; to render destitute ME. b. To deprive 
or rid (a substance or thing) of 1075. 4. To 
denude (a thing) of its covering, esp. (a tree) 
of its bark, (a seed) of its skin, (a fruit) of its 
rind ME. 15. To skin (an animal) 1770. 6. 
To deprive (a plant of its foliage or fruit); to 
remove (seed or grain from the straw) 1697. 
7. To empty, make bare, clean out (a place, 
thing) of its contents, ornaments, etc. 1616. 
8. To take away the accessories, equipment, 
or furniture of; to dismantle 1683. 

1. For there they began to s, her of her clothes 
SIDNEY. refl. The Nymph. .Stript her self naked 
to the skin PRIOR. transf. (joc.) Therefore on, or 


ur sword starke naked SHAKS. b. He 
e stripped himself of his wrappings 
1865. c. The mutineers were stripped of their 
uniforms 1866. d. The mare C eie beautifully, 
as fine as a star 1867. 2. a. Of his Godhead, he 
could not s. himself BUNYAN. b. Your friend, sir, 
must at least s. his 5 of their fine gilding 
Scorr. c. He hides behind a magisterial air His 
own offences, and strips others bare COWPER. 3. 
"His fate was to be strip'd of all he had in Sweden 
1737. 5. An hart or a bucke is flayed, a hare 
strypped 1575. 7. I stripped the house for a sale 
BRIDGES. 8. To s. a muzzle-loader, first remove 
lock 1881. 
"n To doff, take off, peel away. 1. To re- 
move (the clothes, a garment, trappings, hair) 
from a person, body ME. 12. To take as plun- 
der or spoil 21791. 3. To remove (an adhering 
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covering of skin, bark, lead, paper, etc.); to 
pull off (leaves, fruit)from a tree, etc. Also to 
8. off. late ME. b. intr. Of bark, membrane: 
To lend or adapt itself to the process of peel- 
ing or decortication. Of a layer of metal: To 
become detached. 1877. +4, To remove, roll 
up (a sleeve) —1816. 5. To slip off (a jewel) 
from the arm, (a ring) from the finger 1611. 

1. As she spoke she stripped off her gloves 189. 
2. Hen, V, I. i. 11, 3. Gather your currants, 
them from the stalks 1769, The covers were 
stripped from the. .chair-bottoms 1780. 4. Then 
will he s, his sleeue, and shew his skarres SHAKS. 
5. Cymb. U. iv. 101. 

III. Technical uses. 1. Tin-washing. To re- 
move tin from(the gravel). Also, to wash out, 
(gold). 1674. 2. T'obacco-manuf. To remove 
the leaves from the stems of (tobacco) 1688. 
b. To remove the stalk and midrib from 
(tobacco-leaf) 1844. 3. Mech. To tear off (the 
thread from a screw or bolt, the teeth from a 
wheel) 1873. b. To rip off the screw thread of 
(a cannon-ballor bullet); to render incapable 
of receiving the rotatory direction from the 
rifling of the barrel. Also intr. for refl. 1839. 
4, Mining. To lay bare (a mineral deposit, 
etc.) 1839. 5. To smooth (a metal surface) 
by filing or the like; to smooth the surface of 
(a file-blank) preparatory to cutting the teeth 
1831. 6. Carding. To remove fluff, etc. from 
the teeth of (a card) 1891. 7. Klectrometal- 
lurgy. To remove (the plating from a plated 
article, the metal from a positive pole, ete.) 
by electrolysis. Also intr. of a plating: To 
come off. 1877. Hence Stripping vbl. sb. 
the action of the vb.; concr. something 
stripped off. 

+Strip, v.* late ME. If. Gme. base *strip-; 
see STRIPE sb.*) 1. inir. To move or pass 
swiftly -1616. 2.írans. = OUTSTRIP v. —1774. 

1. As the Westerne side shee stript along 1616. 
2. Before he reacht it, he was out of breath, And 
then the other stript him 1613. 

Strip (strip), v.“ 1610. [cogn. W. STRIPE 
8b.'; cf. WFlem. strippen.) I. trans. To ex- 
tract (the milk from a cow's udder). Now 
spec. to extract the milk remaining in the 
udder after the normal milking, esp. by a 
particular movement of the hand. 2. To draw 
between the finger and thumb, through the 
closed hand, etc.; e.g. to press out with the 
hand the ripe roe or milt from (a fish) 1884. 

Strip (strip), v.“ 1885. t. STRIP sb.*) trans. 
To cut into strips. 

Stripe (stroip), sb. 1440, [Of unkn. origin; 
Du. slrippen to whip does not, agree in form, 
and is later.] fl. A blow or stroke with a 
staff, sword, or other weapon, with a missile, 
with the claws or hoofs of an animal, etc. 
159g. fb. A touch on the keys of an instru- 
ment; hence, measure, strain —1616, 2. A 
stroke or lash with a whip or scourge. Now 
arch., chiefly in pl. 1485. 13. The mark left 
by a lash; a weal (rare) 1746. 

2. Of the Iewes five tymes receaved I every tyme 
XI, strypes saue one TINDALE. Labor exacted 
with stripes—how do you fancy that? 1839. 

Stripe (stroip), sb.* 1026. [perh. back- 
formation from STRIPED.) 1. In textile 
fabrics, hence gen., a portion of the surface 
long in proportion to its breadth, of uniform. 
width, and differing in colour or texture from 
the adjacent parts. 2. A narrow strip of 
cloth, braid, or gold lace, sewn on a garment: 
of different colour. Pop. applied to the 
chevrons worn by a non-commissioned 
officer, to good conduct badges worn by 
soldiers on the sleeve, etc. 1827, 3, A striped 
textile fabric 1751. 4. Geol. A narrow band of 
rock interposed between strata of differing 
character 1799. 5. A long narrow tract of land 
(occas, of ice) 1801, 6. A strip, shred; a 
narrow piece cut out 1785. 7, U.S. A particu- 
lar shade or variety of political or religious 
doctrine; in wider sense, a sort, class, type 
1i 


1. Waistcoat, blue and yellow stripe, each s. an 


inch in depth 1860. 

Stripe (stroip), v.' 1400. [Belongs to 
STRIPE sb.! Sense 2 is prob. a new formation 
on the sb.] t1, trans. To beat, Whip —1538, 
2. To punish with stripes (rare) 1843. 

Stripe (streip), v. 1471. [f. STRIPE 60.8] 
1. (rans. To ornament (cloth, a garment) with 
narrow pieces of material or with stripes of 
colour. 2. To mark with a narrow band or 
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with bands of colour; to mark with alternate 
stripes of colour 1597. b. infr. Of a plant: To 
become variegated. Also trans. To produce 
variegation in (a plant). 1725. 3. To finish (a 
surface) with grooves or ridges 1842. 

dd A goodly Tulip, Stript in Gold and Purple 


Striped (stroipt), ppl. a. 1617. [perh. of 
LDu. origin; cf. MLG., MDu. stripe = MHG. 
strife, G. streifen.] Marked with a stripe or 
stripes, having a band or bands of colour, 
streaked. b. In specific names of animals, 
plants, and minerals 1629. c. Of muscular 
fibre: Divided by transverse bands into 
striations 1854. d. Of a person: Entitled to 
wear a (good-conduct, etc.) stripe 1890. 

Stripling (stri-plip. late ME. [prob. f. 
STRIP sh. + -LING'; as if ‘one who is slender as 
astrip’, one whose figure is not yet filled out.] 
1. A youth, one just passing from boyhood to 
manhood. 2. attrib. passing into adj. 1553. 

1. transf. I’m but a s. In the Trade of War 
DRYDEN. 2. The s. Thames at Bab-lock-hithe M. 
ARNOLD. 

Stripper (stri-poa). 1581. [f. STRIP v. + 
hl.] I. One who strips or strips off. 2. A 
machine or appliance for stripping 1835. 3. 
pl. Gaming. ‘High cards cut wedge-shaped, a 
little wider than the rest, so as to be easily 
drawn in a crooked game’ (Farmer) 1887. 

Stripy (stroi-pi), a. 1513. [f. STRIPE sb.* + 
II.] Having, marked with, or suggestive of 
stripes or bands of colour. 

Strive (stroiv), v. Pa. t. strove (strd*v), 
pa. pple. striven (stri-v’n). IME. striven, 
aphetic — OFr. estriver, rel. to estrif STRIFE; 
of unkn. origin. Strive was taken over into 
the native conjugation of DRIVE, etc., the 
only vb. of Fr. origin to be so treated.] t1. 
intr. To be in a state of variance or mutual 
hostility —1829, 2. To quarrel, wrangle. Now 
rare (poet.). ME. 3, To contend, carry on a 
conflict of any kind ME. b. To fight against 
temptation or the like; to wage spiritual 
warfare. late ME. c. To struggle with 
disease or suffering, thindrances 1594. d. Of 
things: To come into conflict with. late 
ME. 14. To contend in arms, fight with 1700. 
15. To contend in words, dispute 1000. 
16. To contend in rivalry; to seek to surpass 
another or each other —1725. tb. To vie, to 
be equal or comparable with —1700. 7. To 
offer obstinate resistance, struggle against 
ME. 8. To struggle physically. Obs. exc. 
dial. of a horse: To be restive.late ME. b. To 
struggle against a natural force, e.g. winds, 
waves. Const. with, against. ME. 9. To en- 
deavour vigorously, use strenuous effort ME. 
b. transf. of things 1580. 10. To make one's 
way with effort 1586. 

1. They say you cannot live in Rome and s. with 
the Pope Scorr. 2. And still they strove and 
wrangled TENNYSON. 3. Two Pretenders oft for 
Empire &. DRYDEN. b. In vain I strove Against 
the Tempter 1816. 4. How a knyght & a dwarf 
stroof for a lady MALORY. 6. fig. Patience and 
sorrow strove Who should express her goodliest 
SHAKS, 8. b. To stryve agenst the streame CROM- 
WELL. 9. Habits are soon assum'd; but when we 
8. To strip them off, 'tis being flay'd alive COWPER. 
He for whose applause I strove TENNYSON. She 
strove to keep her self-control 1885. 10. He.. 
Strives through the surge, bestrides the beach 
Byron. Hence Stri'ver, one who strives with 
ornare a contender; one who makes strenuous 
effort. 

Stroam, strome (stré"m), v. Obs. exc. dial. 
1790. [perh. after stroll and roam.] intr. To 
mue with long strides, Also, to wander about 

y. 

Strobila (stroboilà). Pl. strobilæ (Jh). 
1842. [mod. L. — Gr. ozpo8iin plug of lint 
twisted into the shape of a fir-cone. Cf. 
SmROBILUS.] Zool. 1. A stage in the develop- 
ment of certain Hydrozoa. 2. A segmented 
tape-worm, consisting of a scolex and a chain 
of proglottides 1864. 

Strobilaceous (strobilé-fos), a. 1802. f. 
STROBILUS; see -ACEOUS.] Bof. Relating to, or 
resembling, a strobilus. 

Strobilation  (strobilé-fon). 1878. f. 
STROBILA + -ATION.] Zool. The formation of 
strobile in Hydrozoa, tapeworms, etc. 

Strobile (stro'beil, strdé“bail, -bil) 1777. 
[- Fr. strobile (in sense 1), or anglicized f. 
STROBILUS and STROBILA.] I. Bot. = STROBILUS 
1. 2. Zool. — STROBILA 2. 1855. 
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Strobiliform (strobilifjzm), a. 1830. [f. 
STROBILUS + -FORM.] Bof. Shaped like a 
strobilus. 

Strobiline (strg-biloin), a. 1842. f. 
STROBILA and STROBILUS + -INE'.] Zool. and 
Bot. Relating to or of the nature of a strobila 
or strobilus; strobilaceous. 

Strobilization (stro:bileizé'-fon). 1884. [f. 
STROBILA + -IZE + -ATION.] Zool, = STROBILA- 
TION. 

Strobiloid (stro-biloid), a. 1865. [f. STRO- 
BILA and STROBILUS + -OID.] Zool. and Bot. 
Resembling, or of the nature of, a strobila or 
strobilus, 

Strobilus (strobəi:lðs). Pl. strobili (-loi). 
1753. [Late L. strobilus — Gr. orpóßios any- 
thing twisted, pine-cone.] 1. Bot. A fir-cone, 
or any fruit resembling a fir-cone; an in- 
florescence made up of imbricated scales, as 
that of the hop. b. In cryptogams: An 
aggregation of sporophylls resembling a fir- 
cone 1891, 2. Zool. = STROBILA 2. 1876. 

Stroboscope (stro-bósko"p). 1830. [f. Gr. 
arpógos a twisting or whirling round + -SCOPE.] 
a. A scientific toy which produces the illusion 
of motion by a series of pictures viewed 
through the openings of a revolving disc. 
b. An instrument for observing the succes- 
sive phases of a periodic motion by means of 
light periodically interrupted 1896. Hence 
Strobosco:pic, -al adjs. relating to, of the 
nature of, the s. 

Stroke (stró"k), sb.' IME. strdk, north. 
strāk :- OE. *strác :- *straikaz, f. gradation 
var. of base of *sírikan STRIKE v.) 1. An 
act of striking; a blow given orreceived. a. A 
blow with the hand or a weapon (occas. with 
the paw of an animal, etc.) inflicted on or 
aimed at a living being. Sometimes (now 
rarely) applied to the thrust of a pointed 
weapon. b. A blow struck at an inanimate 
object; e.g. with a hammer, axe, etc. late ME. 
C. In various games: An act of striking the 
ball; a hit or an attempted hit. Also, manner 
of striking. 1744. td. Discharge of an engine 
of war; the impact of a missile —1771. e. 
Shock or forcible impact of a moving body; 
impact or incidence of moving particles, 
light, ete. (now rare) 1534. 2. fig. a. With 
conscious metaphor: An act which causes 
pain, injury, or death; often, an act of divine 
chastisement or vengeance ME. b. A 
calamitous event 1700. fc. An offensive 
movement in warfare 1777. td. To have, bear, 
carry the s.: to prevail, rule, have authority; 
to be highest in excellence -1731. 3. A 
damaging or destructive discharge (of 
lighting) 1542. 4. An attack of disease; an 
apoplectic or (now more usu.) paralytic 
seizure 1599. 5. The striking of a clock; the 
sound produced by each striking of the 
clapper or hammer upon the bell, etc. late 
ME. t6. A touch on a stringed instrument; 
manner of playing a musical instrument; 
hence, a tune, strain 1773. 7. A pulsation, 
beat (of the heart, pulse) 1538. 8. A move- 
ment of beating time; a beat, measure; 
metrical ictus, rhythm. Now rare or Obs. 
1576. 9. a. In neg. context: A minimum 
amount of work 1568. b. A large or consider- 
able amount of work, business, trade 1712. 
10. A movement like that of striking a blow. 
a. A single movement of the legs in walking 
or running, of the wings in flying, etc. 1618. 
b. In swimming, the combined moyement of 
the limbs forming a single impulse of pro- 
gression; also, any particular manner of 
effecting this, as the breast-s., side-s. 1800. 
C. A single complete movement in either 
direction of any piece of machinery having a 
reciprocating motion (e.g. of a piston, piston- 
rod, ete.); also, the amplitude or length of 
such a movement 1781. 11. Rowing. a. A 
single pull of the oar 1583. tb. To keep s.: to 
keep time in rowing -1652. c. Style of rowing, 
manner of handling the oars, esp. with regard 
to the length, speed, or frequency of the 
‘strokes’ 1870, d. The oarsman who sits 
nearest to the stern of the boat, and whose 
‘stroke’ sets the time for the other rowers. 
Also quasi-adr. in to pull, row s. 1825. e. The 
station occupied in a boat by the stroke- 
oarsman 1901. 12. A vigorous attempt to 
attain some object; a measure, expedient, 
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or device adopted for some purpose 1699, 


b. Ina game: An effective move or combina- 


tion 1735, 13, A feat, achievement; a signal 
display of art, genius, wit, etc. 1672. b. S. of 
luck: an unexpected piece of good fortune 
1853. 14. A movement of the pen, pencil 
graver, etc. in writing, printing, drawing, 
ete.; a single movement of a brush, chisel, 
knife, file, etc. over the surface operated on 
1668. tb. Manner of handling the pencil, 
graver, etc. 1717. 15. A linear mark; a mark 
traced by the moving point of a pen, peneil, 
etc.; a component line of a written character 
(cf. up-, down-s.); also, a dash (in writing or 
print)1567. b. Bacteriology. A line formed by 
drawing the point of an infected wire overthe 
surface to be inoculated 1893. f16, Linea- 
ment, line of a face or form —1038. tb. fig. A 
characteristic; a trait of character —1780, 
C. fig. A felicitous or characteristic expression 
or thought in literary composition; a ‘touch’ 
of description, satire, pathos, or the like 1666, 
17. Agric. (See quot.) 1765. 18, = STRIKE sb. 3 
1532. 

l. He slewe and bette downe 
within his s. 1533. He sudden! aimed a rapid 
and furious s. at the woodman’s head 1849, Phr, 
At one s., at a s., with a single blow; fig. all at 
once. b. With many strokesis an oke ouerthrowen 
1539. c. A ball may, under a penalty of two 
strokes, be lifted out of a difficulty of any descrip- 
tion 1879. d. The Stroak of an Arrow convinc'd 
Alexander, that he was not the Son of Jupiter 
1678, 2. Till the mortal s. shall lay me low BURNS, 
The 8. of calamity 1858. 3. The oak, Rent by the 
lightning's recent s. Scorr. 4. He has had a s., 
like that of an apoplexy JOHNSON, 5. On or uj 
the s. (of a specified hour), on the point of striking; 
It is on the s. of twelve now C. BRONTÉ. 9. 
Work!..thank God, I have never done a 8. 
of work since I was born 1867. b. A good 8, of 
business 1825. 10. A gnat's wings make ten or 
fifteen thousand strokes per second H, SPENCER. 


all that came 


strokes of play 1862. 13. 
witand satire in every line 5 
a s. of the pen, often used hyperbolically; He 
changed with a s. of the pen the general aspect of 
affairs 1804. Finishing s. (lit. and fig.); see 
FINISHING ppl. a. b. Paulo's free s., and Titian's 
warmth divine Porz. 16. b. He discovers in al- 
most every body, some Strokes of vanity LAW. 
€. How bold, how masterly, are the strokes of 
Virgil! DRYDEN. 17. Each time land is cross 
with harrows it is said to have received a s. or line 
1 


attrib.: a. Golf. in terms relating to the method of 
scoring by strokes instead of by holes, as 8,-com- 
petition, -game, -play; b. Bacteriology, as 8.-culture, 
inoculation ; haul, an apparatus used for il- 
legal capture of fish, formed of three hooks joined 
back to back, and weighted with lead; hence as 
vb.; -oar, (a) the oar nearest the stern of a rowing- 
boat; (b) the rower who handles this oar; -oars- 
man = sense 11 d; -side, the side of a rowing- 
boat on which the s, oarsman sits. 

Stroke, sb. 1631. [f. STROKE v.] A 
stroking movement of the hand, fesp. for 
purposes of healing. 

Stroke (str"k), v.“ Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
stroked (stró"kt) [OE. strdcian = 11155 
MDu. stréken (Du. streeken), OHG. streihh 
(G. streichen), f. Gmc. *straik-, *strtk-, STRIKE 
v.] 1. trans. To rub softly with the hne 
some implement; esp. to pass the hand softly 
in one direction over, by way of caress 10 s 
a method of healing. Also absol. b. Lus 
an animal using a foot or paw 1621. C. W. 
adv., etc.: To bring into a specified posue 
condition, etc. by such action 1594. 2. x 
draw (a cutting instrument) along a sure A 
order to sharpen or whet it. Obs. or arch. 135 A 
ME. 3. To milk (a cow); esp. to draw ag ns 
milk from (a cow) by pressing the teat ) S 
4. Masonry. To work the face of (a atonoa 
such a manner as to produce a sort of 129055 
surface 1842. 5. Needlework. To distros 
(small gathers) in regular order and STER 
cession by drawing the point of à 45755 
needle from the top of each gather 
wards 1875. 4 

1. His only gesture is that of stroking his m 
GIBBON. absol. A good groom will rather 18115 
strike BERKELEY. fig. With these faire E inst 
he stroked the Senators 1629. Phr. To 8. 6. (an 
the hair, the wrong way (of the hair), to n 
animal) in the direction opposite to the 
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lie of its hair; fig. to irritate, ruffle, cross (a 
person). c. With his hands so full that he cannot 
even s. out, his splendid whiskers 1859. 

Stroke (stró"k), v.* 1597. [f. STROKE sb.'] 
1. trans. To mark with streaks or stripes. 2. 
To draw the horizontal line across the up- 
right of (the letter f) 1894. 3. To row stroke 
in (a boat); to act as stroke to (a crew) 1866. 

Stroker (stró"koz). 1632. [f. STROKE v.' 
+ -ER!] 1. One who strokes; spec. one who 
cures diseases by stroking. 2. An implement 
used for some operation likened to stroking 
1884, 

Strokesman  (stró"ksmin) 1712. f. 
gen. of STROKE sb.' -- MAN sb.] fl. A rubber 
or masseur. STEELE. 2. One who pulls the 
stroke-oar in a boat 1769. 

Stroking (stré"-kin), vbl. sb. 1587. f. 
STROKE v.! + Ndl.] 1, Theaction of STROKE 
v.,in various senses. 2. pl. The last milk 
drawn from a cow; ‘afterings’ 1602. 

Stroll (stro“l), sb. 1623. [See next.] 1. = 
STROLLER. Obs. exe. U.S. (rare). 2. A walk 
or ramble taken leisurely, a saunter 1814. 

Stroll (strd"l), v. 1603. [orig. applied (as 
prec. and next) to itinerant, vagabond, or 
vagrant persons; later used of aimless or 
leisurely walking; prob. — G. strollen, 
strolchen wander as a vagrant (strolch vaga- 
bond), of unkn. origin.) tfl. intr. To roam 
from place to place without any settled 
habitation —1765. 2. To walk or ramble in 
à careless, haphazard or leisurely fashion as 
inclination directs, often simply to take a 
walk 1680. 13. (rans. To walk or pace along 
(a path) or about (a place) —1810. 

1. These Mothers. are forced to employ all their 
time in Stroling, to beg Sustenance for their help- 
less Infants SWIFT, 2. They. .then strolled along 
the sands towards the cliff 1827. 

Stroller (stró"loa). 1608. [f. prec. + Anl. 
One who strolls. 1. A vagabond, vagrant; an 
itinerant begger or pedlar. Now chiefly Sc. 
1679. 2. An itinerant actor; a strolling player 
1608, 2. A saunterer; a casual traveller or 
visitor 1738, 

Strolling (stro"-lin), ppl. a. 1621. (f. STROLL 
v. + -ING*.] That strolls; roving, itinerant; 
chiefly in s, actor, player, an actor who wan- 
ders about the country, giving performances 
in temporary buildings or hired rooms. 

Strom (strom), strum (strom). Obs. exe. 
dial. late ME. [Of unkn. origin.] 1. Brewing. 
An oblong wicker basket, placed over the 
bung-hole within the mash-tub to prevent 
the grains and hops passing through when 
the liquor is drawn off. 2. Mining. A kind 
of iron sieve placed round the suction-pipe 
of a pump to prevent obstruction 1849. 

Stroma (stró*-mà). Pl. stromata (stró"-- 
mütü). 1832. [mod. L. use of late L. stroma 
bed-covering — Gr. orpôpa anything spread or 
laid out for lying or sitting upon, f. ozpw- 
root of crpowwóve. Spread.] 1. Anat. The 
fibrous connective sustentacular tissue or sub- 
stance of a part or organ. Also, the frame- 
work containing the alveoli of cancer-cells. 
1835. b. The spongy colourless framework of 
a red blood corpuscle or other cell 1872. 2. 
Bot. A structure containing the substance 
in which perithecia or other organs of 
fructification are immersed 1832. Hence 
Stromal a. of, pertaining to, or of the 
character of the s. (sense 1). Stroma-tic a. 
of the nature of or resembling a 8. 

Stromb (strom, stromb). 1835. [Angli- 
cized form of STRoMBUS.] A gasteropod of the 
family Strombidz, esp. a wing-shell of the 
genus Strombus, 

Strombite (stro-mboit). 1811. [f. prec. + 
4101 ?a.] A fossil stromb or some similar 

ell. 

Stromboid (stro:mboid), a. and sb. 1859. 
lf. as prec. + -orp.] A. adj. Resembling or re- 
lated to a stromb or strombus. B. sb. A 
stromb 1891. 

Strombuliform (strombia-lifzm), a. 1846. 
lt. as a var. of strombiform (perh. after Fr. 
Slrombuliforme), with epenthesis of the L. 

Im. suffix -ul- (see -ULE); see STROMBUS, 
“FORM, Cf. STRIGILLOSE.] a. Geol. Shaped like 
atop. b. Bol. Twisted in a long spire, 80 as 
to resemble the convolutions of the shell 
Strombus. 

Strombus (strọ'mbös). 1601. LL. strombus 
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spiral shell — Gr. orpéufos anything spirall 
twisted.] Zool. The typical I of the 
ue dm gasteropods; a species 
of this genus, a wii 
fountain-shell. genus, ing-shell or 
Stromeyerite ^ (strd"-moi,éroit). 1835. 
[Named by Haidinger after Friedrich Stro- 
meyer, a German chemist; see ITE! 2 b.] 
Min. Sulphide of silver and copper, of 
steel-grey colour and metallic lustre. 
Strong (stron), a. [OE. strong, strang = 
OS., OFris. sirang, MDu. strane, ON. 
strangr :- Gmo, *strangaz, f. a base of which 
the mutated form is repr. in OK. (rare) 
strenge severe, MLG., MDu. strenge (Du. 
streng), OS., OIG. strengi (G. streng), and 
for which see further STRING sb.) 1. Of living 
beings, their body or limbs: Physically 
powerful; able to exert great muscular force. 
b. Of an action: Performed with muscular 
strength. late ME. c. of a runner, swimmer, 
etc.: Having great staying power. Hence, of 
his ‘going’ or pace; Maintained with vigour; 
that does not flag 1854. 2. Physically vigor- 
ous or robust; capable of physical endurance 
or effort; not readily affected by ise; 
hale, healthy ME. b. of the vital organ and 
their functions, the nerves, brain, late 
ME. c. of a plant or its parts. late M d. A 
8. head: capacity for taking much drink with- 
out becoming intoxicated 1822. 3. Having 
great moral power for endurance or effort; 
firm in will or purpose; brave, resolute, 
steadfast OE. b.of actions or attributes ME. 
€. Of looks, voice, etc.: Indicative of strength 
of character 1815. d. Of a statesman, judge, 
commander: That makes his authority felt 
1879. 4. Of the mind or mental faculties: 
Powerful. Of the memory: Tenacious, re- 
tentive.late ME. 5. Having great controlling 
power over persons and things, by reason of 
the possession of authority, resources, or 
inherent qualities OE. b. absol. OK. c. Of 
things, sometimes personifled ME. d. Having 
great financial resources, rich 1622. 6. 
Eminently able or qualified to succeed in 
something; well skilled or versed in some 
branch of knowledge or practice OE. b. 
One's s. point: that in which one excels, one's 
forte 1875. c. In athletic contests, of a side, 
crew, ete.: Formidable as an opponent or 
competitor 1860. 7. Powerful in arms; 
formidable as a fighting force (or as a com- 
mander) ME. b. of an individual: Powerful 
or formidable as a combatant 1450. c. Of a 
warlike operation: Performed or prosecuted 
with a powerful fighting force 1560. d. With 
prefixed numerical determination; Powerful 
to the extent of (a specified number of men, 
ships, etc.). Hence gen., having the specified 
number. 1589. e. Of a body of persons or 
things, a sect or party: Numerous 1617. 
f. Abundantly supplied with persons or 
things of a specified kind. Const. in. 1621. 
8. Of a fortress, town, country, or military 
position: Powerful for resistance; difficult 
to capture or invade OE. b. Of a place of 
confinement, receptacle for valuables and the 
like: Difficult to escape from or break into 
ME. 9. Of material things: Capable of 
supporting strain or withstanding force; not 
easily broken, torn, injured, or forced out of 
shape; solidly made, massive, stout OE. 
b. Of soil: Firm, tenacious, compact OE. 
c. Of food: Solid, hard of digestion 1526. 
d. Mining. Of a vein: Thick, massive 1839. 
e. Of wool: Broad-haired or coarse-fibred 
1885. 10. Powerful in operative effect OE. 
11. Severe, burdensome, oppressive OE. 
tb. Of a crime, evil quality: Gross, flagrant. 
Of a malefactor: Flagrantly guilty. —1818. 
c. Of a course of action or a measure: Ex- 
treme, high-handed 1838. d. collog. Of a pay- 
ment, a charge: Heavy, ‘stiff’ 1669. 12. Of 
movements or conditions: Intense; energetic; 
powerful OE. b. Of the voice, a sound: 
Powerful, loud and firm OE. c. Of illumina- 
tion, light, shadow, colour: Vivid, intense 
1658. d. Of feeling, conviction, belief: 
Intense, fervid. Of party views or principles: 
Uncompromising, thoroughgoing. ME. e. Of 
a person: Firmly convinced, decided in 
opinion; collog. laying great stress on some- 
thing 1526. 13. Having its specific property 
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in a high degree OE. b. S. of: largely or 
greatly impregnated or flavoured with (dial.) 
1617. 14, Affecting the sense of taste or smell 
in a high degree; strong-smelling; strong- 
tasting, rank; spec. having a powerful un- 
pleasant smell OK. 15, Having a powerful 
effect on the mind or will; hard to resist or 
overthrow ME. b. Of a case: Wellsupported 
by evidence or precedent 1698. 16. Having 
legal force; tvalid; effectual 1450. 17. 
Vividly perceptible; marked, definite 1697. 
b. Of a line: Broad, thick. Also, vivid in 
colour. 1731. c. Photogr. Of a negative: Hav- 
ing marked contrasts of light and shade; 
dense 1892. 18. Of language, an expression, 
a word: Emphatic; signifying or implying 
much; not moderate. S. language: see 
LANGUAGE sb. 3. 1697. b. Of a protest, re- 
commendation, etc.: Emphatie, strongly- 
worded, urgent 1733. 19. Of literary or 
artistic work: Vigorous or forcefulin style or 
execution 1746. 20. Comm. Of prices: Tend- 
ing to steadiness or to a rise 1870. 21. Gram. 
(Opp. to weak.) a. Of Teut. sbs. and adjs., 
their inflexions, etc.: Belonging to any of 
those declensions in which the OTeut. stem. 
ended otherwise than in n 1841. b. Of Teut. 

vbs. and their inflexions: Forming the pa. t. 
and pa. pple. by means of vowel-gradation 
in the root-syllable, as the Eng. give, break. 
Henoe, occas. used with ref. to other Indo- 
European langs., e.g. in s. aorist, applied in 
Gr. grammar to the ‘second aorist’ (ov) 
in contradistinction to the ‘weak’ or sig- 
matic aorist (erde). 1841. c. In Skr. gram- 
mar, applied to the unreduced form of noun- 
stems, and to those cases which are formed 
on the ‘strong’ stem 1803. 22. Phonetics and 
Prosody. Of a syllable: Bearing stress or 
metrical ictus. Of a consonant-sound: 
Characterized by force of utterance. Also in 
Music, Accented. 1792. 23. Card-playing. Of 
a player: Holding commanding cards (in a 
specified suit). Of a hand or suit: Composed 
of commanding cards. Of a card: Of high 
and commanding value. 1862. 

1. He is as s. as a horse 1861. fig. The s. arm of 
the law 1873, The stronger sez, the male sex. 2. 
Old Nanny. was now quite s. again MARRYAT, 
b. Persons even with s. stomachs 1833, Wearying 
even to the strongest nerves 1863. 3. Be s. and 
prosperous In this resolue SHAKS. b. To conquer 
Sin and Death..By Humiliation and s, Suffer- 
ance Miur. c. The lady with the s. face, and the 
piercing grey eyes 1891. d. He wants to show. . 
that he too can be a ‘S, Man’ on a pinch 1879. 
4. He was not a man of s. sense MACAULAY. 5. 
What King so s. Can tie the gall vp in the 
slanderous tong? SHAKS, b. It was a reign of 
minority, when the strongest had the best right 
Scorr, c. The old Adam was too s. for her 1865. 
d. S. people'—that is, people who can wait. for 
a rise 1885. 6. I am not very s, in spelling 
‘THACKERAY. 7. Pompey is s. at Sea SHAKS. d. 
The garrison, thirteen hundred s, MACAULAY, 
f. The king was s, in horse DE For. 8. The king 
was in Wales, which was a Countrey 8, by reason 
of the Mountaines Stow. b. Our prison s. MILT. 
9. S. outer walls for defence were discarded 1861. 
c: Soche as haue nede off mylke, and not of stronge 
meate TINDALE. Hence s. meat, doctrine, ett., 
suitable only for ‘digestion’ by vigorous or well- 
prepared minds. d. The veinis very s., and carries 
a very large proportion of quartz 1877. 10. The 
spring is always strongest when first wound up 
1675. I hate him like s. poison Scorr, Only traces 
of it can be seen under a s, lens 1887, 11. A s. 
shuddering fit Scorr. b. Oh heinous, s., and bold 
Conspiracie SHAKS. 12. By a stronger heat they 
are decomposed 1857. S. breeze, that which re- 
duces a ship to double-reefed topsails, jib, and 
spanker. S. gale, that strength of wind under 
which close-reefed topsails and storm-staysails 
are usually carried when close-hauled. The pulse 
may be s. or weak 1876. c. The southern sash 
admits too s. a light COWPER. d. Hate stronger, 
under shew of Love well feign'd MipT. S. Frec- 
trade views 1881, e. A very s. Papist 1079. Mary, 
who is so s. on the proprieties 1883. 13, Ale & 
bere of the strongest TINDALE. S. antiseptic solu- 


tion 1899, b. German sausages, s. of garlick 
DICKENS. 14. They say poore Suters haue s. 
breaths SHAKS. As s. as Mustard 1659. 15. A 


man of, s. passions 1779. A s. impulse SHELLEY, 
The evidence as to this is too s. to be discarded 
1892. b. Shakespeare has made out a s. case for 
Shylock 1863, 16. One heynous Article. cracking 
the s. Warrant of an Oath SHAKS. The old laws. . 
received a stronger sanction 1838. 17. The local 
traditions, are still very s. 1894. A very s. 
family likeness amongst them 1879. A s. Breton 
accent 1890, 18. He expressed his indignation in 
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the stroi t terms 1836. 19. What the pub- 
ishers a 8. book 1905. 20. Coal is very s. in 
price 1890. 23. A s. hand is difficult to define, 
rer than as one likely to make many tricks 


.; a. in parasynthetic adjs., as s.-armed, 
-backed, -brained, etc. b. s. bark, a tree or shrub 
of the genus Bourreria, found in the W. Indies 
and tropical America. 

Strong (stron), adv. [OE. strange, stronge; 
see STRONG g.] Qualifying a verb or predica- 
tion = STRONGLY adv. Obs. exc. as in b, c. b. 
Used regularly with certain verbs, as blow, 
flow, grow, run, smell, etc. late ME. c. In 
colloq. phrases 1812. 

The Bow-string touch'd her Breast, so s. she 
drew DRYDEN. b. The Whig peers. . mustered s. 
MACAULAY. c. To come it s., to go to great 
lengths; to make statements which are hard to 
credit. To come out s., to make a big display or 
impression; to ‘launch out’; to declare oneself 
vigorously. To go it 8., to act vigorously or reck- 
lessly. To be goù to be vigorous, thriving, or 
prosperous. 7'o pitch to indulge in ‘tall’ talk. 

Comb., as s.-built, -knit, -made, etc.; s.-beating, 
growing, -smelling, etc. 

Stro-ng-box. 1684. Astrongly- made chest 
or safe for money, documents or other valu- 
ables. 

Strong drink. late ME. Intoxicating 
liquor, alcoholic liquors generally. Also, 
drink of more than ordinary alcoholic 
strength. 

Strong hand. Now rare. late ME. The 
exercise of superior power; the use of force. 
[c carried it with the strongest hand possible 

WIFT. 

Strong-headed (stress var.), a. 1603. 1. 
Headstrong. 2. Endowed with strong intel- 
lectual faculties 1849. Hence Stro:ng- 
hea-dedness, obstinacy. 

Stronghold (strophó"ld) late ME. t. 
STRONG a. + HOLD sb.) A strongly fortified 
Place of defence, a secure place of refuge or 
retreat, a fastness. 

fig. The Northern counties. were the s. of the 
papal party 1856. 
trongish (stro-nis), a. 1799. [f. STRONG 

a. + -ISH'.] Somewhat strong. 

Strongly (stro-nli), adv. (OE. strang strong- 
lice; see STRONG a., -LY'.] 1. In a strong 
manner; powerfully; forcibly; firmly, se- 
curely; violently, vehemently; with forti- 
tude; resolutely; emphatically, 2. Ina strong 
degree; with strength or intensity of the 
condition or quality predicated. late ME. 

2. He s. resembles her CARLYLE. Sea-water is 
always s. salt to the taste 1880, 

Strong-minded (stress var.), a. 1791. 
Having a strong, vigorous, or determined 
mind. b. Applied (usu. in disparagement) to 
women who have or affect the qualities of 
mind regarded as distinctively masculine 
1854. 

Strong room. 1761. A room made speci- 
ally secure for the custody of persons or 
things; esp. a fire- and burglar-proof room in 
which valuables are deposited for safety, 
e.g. at à bank. 

Strong water. 1580. [tr. med.L. aqua 
fortis (sense 1).] fl. = AQuAFORTIS —1094. 
2. Any form of alcoholic spirits used as a 
beverage. Now only in pl. (somewhat 
arch.) 1613. 

Strongyle! (stre-ndsil). 1847. [- mod.L. 
strongylus — Gr. crpoyyólos round.] A thread- 
worm of the genus Strongylus (or the family 
Strongylide, of which this is the typo), 
common as a disease-producing parasite in 
various animals. 

Strongyle* (strondsil. 1887. [- Gr. 
arpoyyúàn fem. (sc. &ág8os RHABDUS) of orpoyyúños 
round.] Zool. A sponge-spicule of the rhabdus 
type, rounded at both ends, 

Strongyloid (stro:ndsiloid), a. and sb. 1879. 
If. STRONGYLE'! + -OID.] Zool. A. adj. 
Resembling a strongyle. B. sb. A strongyloid 
worm. 

Strontia (stro-nf'ü). 1802. f. next; see 
-IAt.] Chem. One of the alkaline earths, the 
monoxide of strontium. Also attrib. in s, 
water, the aqueous solution of strontium 
hydroxide. 

Strontian (stro-nf'ün). 1789. [Name of a 
parish in Argyllshire, where are the lead 
mines in which the mineral was discovered.] 
(orig. s. earth, lime, mineral, spar.) Properly, 
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native strontium carbonate, but applied 
loosely to strontia, occas. to strontium. Not 
now in scientific use. S. yellow: a yellow 
colour produced by adding potassium 
chromate to a solution of a strontium salt. 

Strontianite (stro-nf'ünoit). 1794. f. prec. 
+ -TE'2 b.] Min. Native strontium car- 
bonate. 

Strontium (stromnf'óm). 1808. [f. STRON- 
TIA; see -IUM.] Chem. The metallic base of 
strontia; a dark-yellow metal, fusible at red 
heat. Symbol Sr. 

Strop (strop), sb. ME. - (M)LG., Du. 
sirop = OE. sirop (which did not survive), 
OHG. strupf (G. strüpfe fem., also (naut.) 
sirop = sense 2); WGmc. — L. struppus, 
stroppus, presumably — Gr. orpédos (cf. 
STROPHE).] t1. A band, thong; a loop or noose 
of leather, ete. 1723. 2. A ring or band of 
hide or of rope with its ends spliced together, 
used upon a mast, yard, etc., as a fastening 
or as à purchase for tackle; esp. a band of 
rope, iron, or chain fastened round a pulley 
or block. Chiefly Naut. ME. 3. A strip of 
leather (or of a special textile), or a strip of 
wood covered with leather or other suitable 
material, used for sharpening a razor; a 
razor-strop 1702. ^ 

Strop (strep), v. 1841. [f. prec.) 1. trans. 
To sharpen or smooth the edge of (a razor) 
with a strop. 2. Naut. To furnish (a block) 
with a strop 1860. Hence Stro-pping vòl. sb. 
concr. (Naut.) rope for making strops. 

Strophanthus (strdfe-npds), 1888. 
mod. L., f. Gr. ozpddos twisted cord + dude 
flower.] a. Hol. A genus of plants (family 
Apocynaceæ), native to tropical Africa and 
Asia, having strongly poisonous qualities; a. 
plant of this genus. b. A poisonous drug 
extracted from the seeds of various species 
of this genus; in recent pharmacy used as a 
cardiac tonic. Hence Stropha-nthin, a 
glucoside obtained from this. 

noppa (Strat). Pl. strophes (-fiz), 
strophæ (stró"fi). 1003. [- Gr. op 
(whence late L. stropha), lit. ‘turning’, f. 
orpod-, grade-var. of the base of orpééew turn.] 
1. In Greek choral and lyric poetry: A series 
of lines forming a system the metrical 
structure of which is repeated in a following 
system called the ANTISTROPHE. Also, one of 
two or more metrically corresponding series 
of lines forming divisions of a lyric poem. 
Hence occas. (after Fr.) used as = STANZA. 
2. Bot. Applied to a spiral development of 
leaves 1846. Hence Strophic (stro-fik) a. 
pertaining to strophes; consisting of strophe: 
belonging to the s. as dist. from the anti- 
strophe. Stro-phical a., -ly adv. 

Strophiolate (stro-fiólét), a. 1821. [t. next 
+ -ATE'.] Bot. Furnished with a strophiole. 

Strophiole (stro-fio"l). 1839. [- mod. I.. 
strophiolum (Gertner 1788), use of L. 
strophiolum, dim. of strophium chaplet — Gr. 
crpóbwv, f. crpoó- (see STROPHE)] Bot. An 
excrescence or tubercle surrounding the 
hilum of certain seeds. 

Strophoid (strofoid). 1880. [- Fr. stro- 
phoide, f. Gr. orpóóos twisted cord; see -oIp.] 
Geom. The locus of the intersection of two 
straight lines which rotate uniformly about 
two fixed points in a plane. Hence Stro- 
phoi-dal a. and sb. 

lStrophulus (stro-fizlvs), 1808. [mod.L., 
app. corrupt. of med.L. scrophulus (xv), for 
L. scrophule (SCROPHULA), misapplied to an 
eruptive disease.) Path. A papular eruption 
on the skin of infants; known popularly as 
red-gum, white-gum, tooth-rash, etc. 

fStro:sser. 1598. [Of unkn. origin] = 
‘TROUSER —1637. 

Stroud (straud). Now rare or Obs, 1083. 
[perh. f. Stroud in Gloucestershire.] 1. A 
blanket manufactured for barter or sale in 
trading with the N. Amer. Indians. 2. The 
177 of which these blankets were made 

Stroy (stroi), v. Obs. or dial. ME. [Aphetic 
f. DESTROY v.] frans. To destroy. 

Struck (strok), pa. pple. and ppl. a. 1594. 
(pa. pple. of STRIKE v.] fA. pa. pple. in 
special use = STRICKEN A. —1787. B. ppl. a. = 
STRICKEN ppl. a. in various uses 1627, 

S. jury, a special jury selected by striking from 


STRUGGLE 


the pannel of jurors, a certain nw 

party, so as to leave a number required s 
try the cause 1856. So Stru-cken pa, pple. and 
ppl. a. (now Sc. and north.) F 

Structural (strp-ktiürál, -tfərăl), d. 1835, 
f. STRUCTURE sb. + -AL'.] Of or pertaining to 
Structure. 1. Of or pertaining to the art or 
practice of building; chiefly in s, iron, steel, 
iron or steel intended for building construc- 
tion 1867. 2. Of or pertaining to the structure 
of a building as dist. from its decoration or 
fittings 1877. 3. Of or pertaining to the 
arrangement and mutual relation of the parts 
of any complex unity 1870. 4, a, Phys, and 
Path. Of or pertaining to the organic struc- 
ture of an animal or plant, or a portion of an 
animal or vegetable body 1845. b, Geol. Per- 
taining to the structure of the earth's erunt, 
of a rock, formation, mountain, or the like 
1855. C. Of a branch of science: Concerned 
with the study of the structures of natural 
products 1835. 

2. S. load, the load due to a structure itself, as 
dist. from the imposed load. 4. a. S. disease, one 
involving tissue and causing change visible to the 
naked eye or the microscope; also, organic disease 
in contradistinction to functional disease 1898, 
€. S. botany, botany dealing with the structure 
and organization of plants. S. chemistry, chemis- 
try treating of the arrangement or order of attach- 
ment of atoms in the molecules of compounds, 
Hence Structurally adv. with regard to struc- 
ture, 

Structure (strp'ktiüz, -tfoa), sb. 1440. [+ 
(O)Fr. structure or L. structura, f. struct-, pa. 
ppl. stem of struere build; see -URE.] 1, The 
action, practice or process of building or 
construction. Now rare or Obs. 2, Manner 
of building or construction; the way in which 
an edifice, machine, etc. is made or put to- 
gether 1650. 3. The mutual relation of the 
constituent parts or elements of a whole as 
determining its peculiar nature or character; 
make, frame 1615. 4, concr., That which is 
built or constructed; a building or edifice of 
any kind, esp. one of considerable size and 
imposing appearance 1615. 5. More widely: 
A fabric or framework of material parts put 
together 1677. 6. An organized body or 
combination of mutually connected and 


dependent parts or elements. Chiefly in 
Biol., applied to component parts of an 
animal or vegetable organism. 1830. 

1. The progress and s. of the Edystone Light- 
house SMEATON, 2. T 


show purchased dirks, 
3. Of the internal 8. 


hi 
RI 


ats, with death 1901. nt. 

Struggle (stro-g’l), v. late ME. inet 
(see -LE) f. base of obscure origin, P! will 
symbolic; connection with ON. strügr ill-w 


contention, or with Du. struikelen, m 


straucheln stumble, is dubious.) 1. intr. e 
contend (with an adversary) in ace 
as in wrestling; also, to make violent bi 58 
movements in order to resist force ot dent 
oneself from constraint. b. To make vi 2: pe 
efforts to breathe (usu. fo s. for breath) nis 
in the agony of death 1074. 2. fig. To con rior 
resolutely, esp. with an adversary of Wed 
power; to offer obstinate resistance; to itid 
violent efforts to escape from cons! phr. 
late ME. 3. quasi-frans. with adv. 251033. 
expressing the result of struggling 


A 


STRULDBRUG 


4. intr. To make great efforts in spite of diffi- 
culties; to contend resolutely with (a task, 
purden); to strive to do something difficult 
1597. 5. To make progress with difficulty to, 
into, out of, through. Also with adv. along, 
forward, on. 1700. 

1. In strugling with him for the knife. hee hurt 
himselfe therwith 1603. The wind was adverse. 
and they struggled against it without much a: 
tance from the tide Scorr. 2. The sunbeams.. 
struggling with the smoky air Scorr. The Nether- 
lands are struggling vainly for their liberties 
1855. 3. When the light began to appear, the Ass 
had strugled her self out 1660. 4. Phr. To s. for 
existence: cf. STRUGGLE sb, 1. 5. He struggled to 

Phr. To s. on, occas, to maintain 
continue one's course of action, 
with difficulty. Hence Stru-ggler, one who 
struggles. Stru-gglingly adv. 

Struldbrug (strpldbrpg). 1726. [Arbi- 
trary.] In Swift's Gulliver's Travels, given as 
the native appellation of ‘the immortals’ in 
the kingdom of Luggnagg, who were in- 
capable of dying, but after the age of eighty 
contined to exist in a state of decrepitude, 
regarded as legally dead, and receiving a 
small pittance from the state. Also allus. 


Hence Struldbru-ggian a. Stru-Idbru- 
fism. 
Strum (strom), v. 1775. limit.; cf. 


THRUM v.] 1. (rans. To play on (a stringed 
instrument) carelessly or unskilfully; to pro- 
duce (notes, a tune, etc.) by such playing. 
2. intr. To play carelessly or unskilfully on a 
stringed instrument. Said also of an instru- 
ment: To sound when strummed upon. 1785. 
3. quasi-frans. with advb. extension 1777. 

1. Sitting at the piano strumming a music-hall 
ditty 1894. 3. To. 8. your father to sleep after a 
Fox Chase SHERIDAN. Hence Strum sb. the 
action of strumming. 

Struma (stramm). Pl. strumæ (). 1565. 
II., scrofulous tumour.] 1. Path. a. = Scho- 
FULA. b. A scrofulous swelling or tumour. 
Also, a goitre, bronchocele (rare). 1654. 2. 
Bot, A cellular dilatation on a leaf-stalk at 
the point where the petiole joins the lamina 
or where the midrib joins the leaflets of a 
compound leaf 1832. Hence Strumartic a. 
(rare) suffering from s. Stru:miform a. Bol. 
having the appearance of a s.; Path. resem- 
bling s. Stru-mose a. Bot. having a 8. 

Strumous (strü:mos) a. 1590. [- L. 
stromosus; see prec., -0US.] 1. Affected with 
struma; characteristic or indicative of a 
scrofulous disposition. 2. Of the nature of or 
caused by struma 1590. 3. Nat. Hist. Having 
a natural protuberance on some part of the 
body 1802. 

Strumpet (stro-mpét), sb. ME. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A debauched or unchaste woman; a 
harlot, prostitute. b. fig. and of things 
155 S 1545. C. as adj. That is astrumpet 

b. That s. Fortune SHAKS. €. Merch. V.H. vi. 16. 

fStru:mpet, v. 1590. [f. prec.) 1. trans. 
To bring to the condition of a strumpet —1687. 
2. To repute as a strumpet; to debase (a 
woman's fame, name, virtue) to that of à 
strumpet —1033. 

Strung (stron), ppl. a. 1687. [pa. pple. of 
STRING v.] 1. Furnished or fitted with strings 
Or a string. Now rare or Obs. 1695. 2. 
Threaded on a string 1087. 3. a. Of nerves, 
etc.: In a state of tension. b. With prefixed 
adj., finely-, highly-s.: said of persons with 
ref. to their nervous organization or con- 
dition. 1840. 

Strut (strot), sb. 1587. [prob. f. STRUT . 
A bar, rod, or built-up member, of wood, 
iron, etc., designed to resist pressure or 
thrust in a framework. 

Strut (strot), sb.* 1007. [f. STRUT v] A 
manner of walking with stiff steps and head 
erect, affecting dignity or superiority ; a stiff 
8elf-important gait. 

Strut (strot), sb.* 1880. [f. STRUT v.*] The 
act of strutting; deflexion (of the spoke of a 
Wheel) from the perpendicular. 

Strut (strot), v.* Infi. strutted, strutting. 
ME. [unexpl. alt. of ME. stroute, repr. 
formally OE. stritian the rigid; but a short 
vowel is seen in (M)HG. strolzen and in the 
Scand. langs.] tl. intr. To bulge, swell; to 
Protrude on account of being full or swollen 
71854. tb. trans. To distend, make protu- 
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berant; to puff out -1740. 12, intr. To con- 
tend, strive, quarrel, bluster. late ME. 13. 
To protrude stiflly from a surface or body; 
to stand out —1809. tb. trans. To protrude, 
stick out, stretch out ~1681. 14. inir. To be- 
have proudly or vaingloriously; to triumph, 
swagger 1754. 15. To thrust up one’s head. 
and stand erect; to perk up —1807. 6. To walk 
with an affected air of dignity or importance, 
stepping stifly with head erect 1518. (The 
current sense). b. quasi-trans. with cogn. or 
advb. obj. 1605. c. (rans. To walk upon or 
over (a floor, space) with a strut 1749. 

5. Johnson did not s. or stand on tiptoe: He only 
did notstoop BOSWELL. 6. Do's he not hold vp his 
head (asit were?) and s. in his gate? SHAKS. While 
the Cock. .Stoutly struts his Dames before MILT. 
fig. Big passions strutting on a petty stage 
WORDSW. b. A poore Player, That struts and 
frets his houre vpon the Stage SHAKS. 

Strut (strot), v.“ 1828. [f. STRUT sb.'] 1. 
trans. To brace or support by a strut or 
Struts; to hold in place or strengthen by an 
upright, diagonal or transverse support. 2. 
inir. To be fixed diagonally or slantwise; to 
150 bent so as to form a sharp turn or angle 

1. 

Struthiin (strü-piin). 1835. [f. mod. L. 
(Gypsophila) struthium the oriental soapwort 
(Gr. ezpovólov soapwort); see -IN'.] Chem. 
= SAPONIN. 

Struthioid (strü-pioid), a. and sb. 1879. 
It. as next + -om.] A, adj. Ostrich-like, stru- 
thious. B. sb. A struthious bird. 

Struthious (stri-pies), a. 1773. [f. L. 
struthio ostrich + -ovs.] Zool. Related to or 
resembling the ostrich. 

Struvite (strü-voit). 1850. [— G. struvit 
(G. L. Ulex 1840), f. Struve, name of Russian 
minister at Hamburg; see -ITE' 2 b.] Min. 
Hydrous phosphate of ammonium and 
magnesium, found in small yellowish-brown 
or greyish crystals. 

Strychnia (stri-knil). 1820. [f. STRYCHNOS; 
see -IA!.] Chem. = STRYCHNINE. 

Strychnic (stri-knik) a. 1840. [f. STRYOH- 
NOS + -10.] Chem. Pertaining to strychnine. 
S. acid = IGASURIO ACID. 

Strychnine (stri-knin, in). 1819. U Fr. 
strychnine (Pelletier and Caventou, 1818), f. 
L. strychnos; see next, -INE*.] Chem. A 
highly poisonous vegetable alkaloid CH 
N:O., obtained chiefly from Struchnos nuz- 
vomica and other plants of the same genus. 
Used in medicine as a stimulant and tonic. 
b. atírib., as in s. poisoning; S.-tree, Strych- 
nos psilosperma 1879. 

lStrychnos (stridknos). Also strychnus, 
pl. strychni. 1836. [mod.L. use (Linneeus 
1737) of L. strychnos (Pliny) — Gr. ozpuxvos, -ov 
kind of nightshade.] Bof. A genus of plants 
of the family Loganacez, including the nux 
vomica (S. nuz-vomica) the St. Ignatius" 
bean (S. ignatia), and other species. Also, a 
plant or a species of this genus. 

Stub (styb), sb. (OE. stubb = MLG., 
MDu. stubbe, ON. stubbr, stubbi :— Gmo. 
stubbaz, *stubbon. OE. had also styb (i= 
*stubbjaz), which coalesced with the other 
form.) 1. A stump of a tree or, more rarely, 
of a shrub or smaller plant; the portion left 
fixed in the ground when a tree has been 
felled; also, ta trunk deprived of branches. 
+b. The part of a tree-trunk close to the 
ground —1037. 12. fig. A blockhead. Mint. 
3. Ashort piece of a broken branch remaining 
on the stem. late ME. 4. — STUBBLE sb. Also 
pl. Now dial. ME. 5. A splinter or thorn in 
the flesh. Now dial. 1531. 6. A short thick 
nail; a worn horseshoe nail, esp. in pl. as 
material for making stub-iron. late ME. 
7. Something that looks stunted or cut short, 
e.g. à rudimentary tail or horn 1670. b. A 
short thick piece of wood 1833. 8. Mech. A 
stud or projection; spec. in a lock, a stud 
which acts as a detent for the tumblers when 


their slots are engaged with it 1561. 9. The 


remaining portion of something that has been 


broken or worn down; a stump, fag-end 1530. 
tb. = s.-pen 1829. 10. U.S. A counterfoil 


1876. 

5 tockes and stubs of trees, Whereon nor 
fhitnor leafe was euer seene SPENSER. 4. But ill 
jt suits thee in the stubs to glean CLARE. 9. A 
fellow. smoking an old s. of à clay pipe 1898. 
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attrib, and Comb.: s. book U.S., a book con- 
taining only the counterfoils of cheques or other 
documents; -end, the butt end of a connecting- 
rod, a weapon, etc.; -iron, a tenacious kind of 
iron, orig. made out of old horse-shoe nails; 
-nail = sense 6; -pen, orig. a worn quill pen; 
hence a broad-pointed pen; -twist, a material 
for fine gun-barrels, composed of a ribbon of 
stub-iron twisted into a spiral shape. 

Stub (stob), v. Infi. stubbed (stobd), stub- 
bing. 1440. f. prec.] I. (rans. To dig up by 
the roots; to grub up (roots). Chiefly with up. 
2. To cut down (a tree, etc.) close to the root 
1594. 3. To remove the stubs from (land). 
Also, to clear (land) of trees, furze, etc. by up- 
rooting. Chiefly with wp. 1464. 4. To reduce 
to a stub or stump 1577. 5. To cause (a horse) 
to be wounded with a stub. Also refi. of the 
horse, 1686, 6. To strike (the toe) violently 
against anything in walking or running, orig. 
U.S. 1848. Hence intr. to go heedlessly (U.S. 
collog.) 7. To cover with stubs 1878. 8. To 
extinguish (a cigarette) by pressing the 
lighted end of the stub against a hard object; 
also with out 1927. 

Stubbed (stobd), ppl. a. 1529. [f. STUB v. 
+ -ED'.] 1. Of trees: Cut down to a stub; 
cut off near the ground; also, deprived of 
branches or pollarded 1575. 2. Short and 
thick, stumpy. Obs. exc. dial. 1529. 3. Re- 
duced to a stub; (of hair) cut close to the skin, 
stubbly 1621. 4. Blunted at the point 1610, 
5. Abounding in stubs 1855. 

2. The Tartar is a s, squat fellow, hard bred 1030. 
5. Then came a bit of s. ground, once a wood 
BROWNING, 

Stubble (stv:b’l), sb. ME. AFr. stuble, 
OFr. estuble (mod. éteule), L. stupla, 
stupula, t. earlier stipula straw; cf. STIPULA.] 
1. Each of the stumps or lower ends of grain- 
stalks left in the ground after reaping. Now 
only in pl. 2. collect. sing. The stumps or lower 
parts of the stalks of wheat or other grain left 
in theground by thesickle orreaping-machine 
ME. b. transf. A rough surface orshort growth 
likened to this; esp. the short bristly growth 
on a man's unshaven face 1596. 3. The straw 
of grain-stalks, etc. gathered after the crop 
has been harvested. late ME. 4. A field that 
has been reaped and not yet ploughed again; 
a stubble-field. Chiefly pl. 1792. 

1. Every withered stem and s. rimed with frost 
EMERSON. 2. I suppose, that you. . Know by the 
s., what the Corne hath bene CHAPMAN. b. 
Bristly with thes. of a coarse hard beard DIOKENS, 
3. One night as I lay on my bed of 8. 1760. 

attrib. and Comb.: s. goose, (a) a goose fed on 
the s.; (b) the grey-lag goose, Anser cinereus. 
Hence Stubble v. trans. to clear (land) of s. 
Stu:bbled d. covered with s., stubbly. 

Stubbly (stv'bli), a. 1600. [f. prec. + -¥?.] 
1. Covered with stubble. 2. Resembling 
stubble; esp. of hair, bristly 1849. 

Stubborn (sto'bom), a. [Late ME. 
stibourne, later stoburn(e, stuborn; of unkn. 
origin.] 1. Of persons or animals: Perti- 
nacious or dogged in refusing obedience or 
compliance; unyielding, inflexible, obstinate; 
chiefly in bad sense, unreasonably obstinate. 
b. Of dispositions, resolves, speech or action: 
Characterized by obstinacy 1526. 2. Of 
things: Intractable, refractory to treatment; 
difficult to subdue, work, cure, etc. 1514, 
3. Of material things: Hard, stiff, rigid. Obs. 
exc. of wood or stone (with some notion of 
sense 2) 1577. 

1. A disputatious..and s. female will always 
offend 1767. The people was as s. as their King 
GREEN. b. Stout were theirhearts, ands. was their 
strife Scort. 2. An old S. Pain in the Back 
WESLEY, The s. glebe GRAY. Prov. Facts are B. 
things. Hence Stu:bborn v. (only poet.) trans. 
to make s.; to harden, Stu'bborn-ly adv. 


-ness. 

Stubby (sto-bi) a. 1572. [f. STUB sb. + 
I.] 1, Of the nature of a stub; short and 
thick or broad. 2. Abounding in or full of 
stubs. Chiefly of the hair or beard: Com- 
posed of short, stiff bristles. 1604. Hence 
Stu-bbiness. 

Stubwort (sto-bwoat). 1541. [f. STUB sb. 
+ Wort!.] The Wood-sorrel, Oxalis acetosella. 

Stucco (stv-ko*), sb. 1598, [- It. stucco, of 
Gmc. origin.] 1. a. A fine plaster, esp. one 
composed of gypsum and pulverized marble, 
used for covering walls, ceilings, and floors, 
and for making cornices, mouldings, and 
other decorations. b, A coarse plaster or 
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calcareous cement used chiefly for covering 
the rough exterior surfaces of walls in imita- 
tion of stone; also called common s.; spec. the 
third or last coat of plastering 1779. c. 
Plaster of Paris 1839. 2. The process of 
ornamenting walls, ceilings, cornices, etc. 
with stucco; also, work or ornamentation 
produced by this process 1697. 3. attrib. or 
adj. 1744. 

3. S. houses with asphalte terraces in front 
THACKERAY. 

Stucco (stv-ko»), v. Infi. stuccoed, stuc- 
coing. 1726. [f. prec.] (rans. To coat or 
plaster (a cornice, wall, ete.) with stucco; to 
ornament with stucco-work. b. In mod. 
building: To coat or plaster (a wall, building) 
esp. in imitation of stone-work 1790. c. 
transf. and fig. 1774. 

€. Ye must s. and whitewash your faces 1776. 
Hence Stu:ccoer, a modeller in stucco, 

Stuck, sb. 1601. [perh. var. of STOCK sb.*] 
Fencing. A thrust or lunge —1614. 

Stuck (styk), ppl. a. 1702. [str. pa. pple. 
of STICK v.] 1. Of an animal: That has been 
stabbed or had its throat cut. Chiefly in 
provb. phr. to stare like a s. pig. 2. Unable to 
go further, 'stickit' 1885. 

Stuck-up (stress var.). a. collog. 1829. [pa. 
pple. of stick up, STICK v."] Assuming an un- 
justified air of superiority, or pluming one- 
self unduly on real superiority; offensively 
pretentious. 

‘He's a nasty stuck-up monkey. said Mrs. 
Squeers 1839. 

Stud (stnd), sb. [O E. studu, stupu = MHG. 
stud, ON. stoð, rel. to G. stützen prop, sup- 
port.] I. A post, prop. I. tA wooden post of 
any kind; one of the upright timbers in the 
wall of a building; now chiefly = QUARTER 
sb. IV. I. b. collect, sing. Laths to be used as 
the uprights in partition walls or the walls of 
lath-and-plaster buildings 1535. 12. sig. A 
prop or support -1652. 3. U.S. The height 
of a room from floor to ceiling 1850. 4. ta. 
A stem, trunk (of a tree) -1621. b. A short 
branch, spur (rare) 1657. 

A. a. Seest not thilke same Hawthorne studde? 
SPENSER. 

II. Something fixed in and projecting from a 
surface. 1. An ornamental round knob; a 
boss or large nail-head standing out on a sur- 
face, for decoration or protection. late ME. 
b. Arch. A sculptured dise such as was used 
in the ornamentation of mouldings in the 
Late Norman period of English architecture 
1686. 2. A kind of button which is passed 
through one or more eyelet-holes, either in 
order to fasten some article of dress, or merely 
for ornament 1555. 3. Machinery. a. A lug 
or projecting socket to receive the end of 
an axle, pin, ete. 1083. b. A short rod or pin 
fixed in or projecting from something, and 
Serving as a support, axis, or stop 1694. c. 
Gunnery. One of a number of protuberances 
on the surface of a projectile to be fired from 
a rifled gun, placed spirally to make the shot 
receive rotatory movement from the groov- 
ing of the gun 1866. d. = s.-bolf 1887. e. 
Naut. A transverse bar of cast-iron inserted 
in the middle of each link of a chain-cable 
1803. 

1. A belt of straw and Iuie buds, With Corall 
clasps and Amber studs MARLOWE. 2. The s. in 
his shirt sleeve 1772. 

Comb.: 8.-bolt, a cylindrical bolt, threaded at 
both ends, one end to be screwed into a hole 
tapped in a casting or the like; while the other end 
passes through a hole in the cover-plate, which is 
Secured by a nut. 

Stud (stod), sb. [OE. stód, corresp. to 
MLG. stót, OHG. stuot (G. stute mare), ON. 
stóð :— Gme. *stddam, *stöðð, f. *slü- STAND. 
Cf. STEED.] 1. An establishment in which 
stallions and mares are kept for breeding. 
Also, the stallions and mares kept in such an 
establishment. fb. A collection of mares 
kept for breeding —1607. tc. A breed, race 
(of horses); also transf. 1557. 2. In early use: 
The horses bred by and belonging to one 
person. In later use: A number of horses 
(esp. race-horses or hunters) belonging to one 
owner. Also transf. 1661. 3. U.S. [Short for 
STUD-HORSE.] A stallion 1803. 

1. A third [order] establishes a Government S. in 
the district of Tirhüt 1898. 2. He kept a hunting 
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8. to the last 1910. transf. A large s. of sows 1813. 
His. fmotor-cars 1907. 5 

Comb.: s.-book, a book giving the pedigree of 
thoroughbred horses; also a similar book relating 
to dogs, etc.; -groom, the head groom attached 
to a s.; -poker U.S., a variety of the game of 


poker. 

Stud (stod), v. 1505. [f. STUD 80.1] 1. 
trans. To supply with studs or upright tim- 
bers; to build with studs. 2. To ornament or 
cover with or as with studs, bosses, or nail- 
heads 1570. 3. To set (a surface) with a num- 
ber of protuberant or conspicuous objects 
1790. b. rarely in immaterial sense 1849. 
4. Of things: a. To be fixed in (a surface) in 
the manner of studs. b. To be placed at 
intervals over (a surface) 1652. 5. To insert 
or place (a number of things) at intervals 
over a surface 1856. 6. Mech. To secure with 
studs 1911. 

2. Their harnesse studded all with Gold and 
Pearle SHAKS, A strong door of oak, studded with 
nails SCOTT, 3. b. Conversation. .studded with 
execrable jokes 1849. 4. Coaling-stations s. the 
ocean highways of the world 1906. 

Studding (stv. din), bl. sb. 1588. It. STUD 
v. + Nat.] 1. The woodwork of a lath and 
plaster wall or partition; also pl. wood cut 
into battens for use as studs. 2, That with 
which a surface is studded 1844. 3. U.S, = 
STUD sb. I. 3. 1884. 

Studding-sail (st»-ns'l). 1549. [The earliest 
recorded form (stoytene sale Xv1) has suggested 
deriv. from MLG., MDu. stdtinge, noun of 
action of Staten thrust (Du. stooten), cogn. 
with OS. stófan, OHG. slózzan (G. stossen) 
Goth, slautan.] A sail set beyond the leeches 
of any of the principal sails during a fair wind. 

Student (stid-dént), late ME. [- L. 
studens, ente, pr. pple. of studére be eager or 
diligent, study; the earlier tstudiant (XIV) 
was aphetie f. testudiant — OFr. estudiant 
(mod. étudiant), subst. use of pr. pple. of 
estudier; see STUDY v., -ENT.] I. A person who 
is engaged in or addicted to study. 2. A 
person who is undergoing a course of study 
and instruetion at a university or other place 
of higher education or technical training. 
late ME. 3, a. At Christ Church, Oxford: A 
member of the foundation, corresp. to the 
‘fellow’ or ‘scholar’ of other colleges (now 
restricted to the senior members) 1651. b. A 
person who receives emoluments, during a 
fixed period, to enable him to pursue his 
studies and as a reward of merit 1800. 

1. Tam not. leane enough to bee thought a good 
Studient SHAKS, 

Comb. interpreter, a civil servant who is ap- 
inted. undergo a course of instruction h 
reu. languages in order to qualify for a post in 
the diplomatic or consular service; s.-teacher, 
a student who teaches in a school as part of his 
training for a teacher's diploma. Hence Stu:den- 
try (rare), students collectively. 

Studentship (stin-dént,fip). 1782. [-surp.] 
1. A position, usu. stipendiary, the holding of 
which constitutes a person a ‘student’; see 
prec. 3 a, b. 2. gen. The condition or fact of 
being a student 1881. 

1. A travelling s. for travel and study abroad, of 
the value of £200. 1883. 

Stu-d-horse. [Late OE. stodhors = ON. 
stédhross; see STUD sb.', HORSE.) A stallion 
kept for breeding. 

Studied (sto-did), ppl. a. 1530. [f. Srupy 
v. + -ED'.] 1. Produced or acquired by study, 
carefully contrived or excogitated; premedi- 
tated; deliberate, intentional 1606. 2. Of a 
person: Learned, deeply read, skilled, prac- 
tised, versed 1530. tb. Prepared by study or 
cogitation —1658. 

1. Expressed. .in terms of s. ambiguity 1769. 
As. discourtesy 1859. 2. Merch. V. 1. ii. 905. b. I 
am wells. for a liberall thanks, Which I do owe 
you SHAKS. Hence Stu'died-ly adv., ness. 

Studier (stv:dio. late ME. If. STUDY v. 
+ R..] fl. A student —1466. 2. One who 
studies a specified subject. Now rare or Obs. 
1593. 3. One who strives after or pursues (an 
object or end). Now rare. 1597. 

2. As. of character JANE AUSTEN. 3. The merest 
S. of Pleasure 1710. 

Studio (stig dio). 1819. [- It. studio; ct. 
STUDY sb. 8.] fl. Fine Art. = STUDY sb. 10. 
SHELLEY. 2. The work-room of a sculptor or 
painter; also that of a photographer 1819. 
b. A room or building for the making of a 
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cinematographic film or for wireless broad- 
casting eus A 

1. The original s. ichael An, 5 
ee er, gelo oc 

Studious (stiidios), a. late ME. EL 
studiosus, f. studium STUDY sb.; see -OU$,] 1 
Assiduous in study; devoted to the acquisi 
tion of learning. b. Of the nature of, per- 
taining to, or concerned with learning or 
study 1526. c. Of a place: Devoted or suited. 
to study 1591. 2. Giving careful attention; 
intent on a purpose or object, heedful, 
solicitous 1450. b. Characterized by or 
exhibiting careful attention 1532. c. Planned 
with care; studied, deliberate 1750, 

1. Master Tindall..was..a man of ryght good 
lyuynge, studyouse & well lerned in scrypture 
1528. absol. The S. ought to have stated times for 
Exercise WESLEY, b. Persons of s. habits 1832, 
c. But let my due feet never fail, To walk the s; 
Cloysters pale MILT. 2. The work she plied; but 
8. of delay, By night revers’d the labours of the 
day POPE. b. Agrippa paid s. court to the Jews 
1879, c. For the frigid villany of s. lewdness,, , 
what apology can be invented? JOHNSON. Hence 
Stu-dious-ly adv., -ness. 

Stu:d-mare. OE. [Late OE. stédmpre = 
ON. stóðmerr; see STUD sb.*, MARE.) A mare 
kept for breeding purposes; a brood-mare. 

Stu-d-sail. 1850. [app. erron. for stwns't 
= STUDDING-SAIL.] = STUDDING-SAIL. 

Study (studi), sb. ME. [Aphetie - OFr. 
estudie (mod. étude) — L. studium zeal, affec- 
tion, painstaking application.] t1. (Chiefly in 
translations from Latin): Affection, friendli- 
ness, devotion to another's welfare; partisan 
sympathy; desire, inclination; pleasure or 
interest felt in something -1097. 12. An em: 
ployment, occupation —1610. +3, A state of 
mental perplexity or anxious thought —1080. 
b. A state of reverie or abstraction, Obs, 
exe. in BROWN STUDY, late ME, 4. Thought 
or meditation directed to the accomplish- 
ment of a purpose; studied or deliberate 
effort or contrivance; also, the object or aim 
of (a person's) solicitous endeavour. late ME. 
5. Application of mind to the acquisition of 
learning ME. b. The cultivation of a particu- 
lar branch of learning or science. Often 
collect. pl., à person's work as a student. 1477. 
6. The action of studying (something speci- 
fied or implied); mental effort in the acquisi- 
tion of (some kind of learning) ME. b. 
Theatr. The action of committing to memory 
one’s part in a play. Hence, to have or be a 
quick, slow, ete. s., to be quick, slow, ete. in 
learning by heart. 1590. 7. That which is 
studied; the object of one’s study. Chiefly 
with poss. 1535. b. Something worth study- 
ing, or that requires to be studied ; an object 
presenting effects of colour (and the like) 
attractive to an artist 1766. 8. A room 
furnished with books and used for private 
study, reading, writing, or the like. otar 
applied to the private room or office of n 
master of the house, however it may be used. 
ME. 19. A seat of learning. General 8. A 
general (= med. L. studium generale), a uni- 
versity. —1073. 10. An artistic production 
executed for the sake of acquiring skill p 
knowledge, or to serve as a preparation for 
future work; a careful preliminary sketch v 
a work of art, or (more usu.) for some deta 
or portion of it. Also, occas., à crew 
painting, or piece of sculpture design. E 
bring out the characteristics of the O js H 
represented, as they are revealed by 1 
ally careful observation. 1769. b. A as d 
orliterary composition devoted to the de! 1170 
consideration of some question, or the min 1 
description of some object; a literary ned 
cise or experiment 1866. 11. Mus. A E 
position intended to develop a play 

owers of execution 1875. . 
4 The acquisition ofa fortune is thes. of all te 
5. Of studie took he mooste cure and moost haech 
CHAUCER. Much studie is a wearinesse of 110 eto 
Eccles. 12:12. b. He gave a considerable art 
sacred studies 1756. 6. The s.. of the effect oy 
on the mind of nations RUSKIN. To mal t8 of 
to study, observe carefully. 7. The Propel Tose 
mankindis Man PoPE. b. The harpist, W! 15 this 
is a s. in purples 1894. 8. Doe you obse! 


te 
ler’ Here are a couple of studies, if 
en . Jons. 10. A clever s. of a cal eing 


fed 1884. le. 
Study (studi), v. Pa. t. and pa. PPP 
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studied (sto-did). ME. [Aphetie — OFr. 
estudier (mod. éfudier) — med.L. studiare 
(f. L. studium STUDY sh.), for L. studére be 
zealous, apply oneself, study.] I. intr. 1. To 
apply the mind to the acquisition of learning, 
whether by means of books, observation, or 
experiment. b. To follow one's studies at a. 
university, college, or the like; to be a 
student of some science or art under a pro- 
fessor or master 1430. 2. To think intently; 
to meditate; to reflect, try to recollect some- 
thing or to come to a decision. Obs. exc. dial. 
and U.S. co. ME. b. With indirect 
questio: o debate with oneself, deliberate, 
consider -1788. fe. To search, cast about“ 
for -1748. 3. To endeavour, make it one's 
aim, set oneself deliberately to do something. 
arch. ME. 

1. I wolde 


ne be a great clerke, but I love not 
tostudye 1530. b. Vandyke studied under Rubens 
1758. 2. You ma me s. of that: She was of 
Carthage, not of Tunis SHAKS. b. I haue beene 
studying how I may compare This prison where 
Iliue, vnto the world SHAKS. c. I found a Moral 
first and studied for a Fable SWIFT. 3. No body 
did ever s. to hurt him 1715. 

II. (rans. I. To apply one's mind to the ac- 
quiring of (a science, art, language, etc.) 1445. 
2. To be occupied with (a specifie branch of 
learning) as the subject of one's educational 
course or professional training 1569. 3. To 
read (a book, a passage, an author) with close 
attention. late ME. b. Of an actor: To com- 
mit to memory and exercise oneself in the 
rendering of (a part) 1601. 4. To examine in. 
detail, seck to become minutely aequainted 
with or to understand (a phenomenon, a state 
of circumstances, a person's character, ete.); 
to investigate (a problem) 1600, b. To 
scrutinize (a visible object) in order to ascer- 
tain its nature or to be familiar with its 
appearance; loosely, to look at as if examin- 
ing minutely 1662. 5. To aim at, seek to 
achie’ Now only, to aim at (some quality 
in one’s own action). 1606. 6, To devise, 
excogitate. Now only with out. 1559. 7. To 
exercise thought and deliberation in (an 
action, composition, etc.) 1668. 8. To ‘con- 
sider’ (a person's wishes, feelings, or inter- 
ests); hence collog. to humour (a person) 
1758. 

1, If a Gentleman be to s, any Language, it 
ought to be that of his own Country LOCKE. 3. 
The learned Men who s. Aristotle DE For, One 
cannot be always studying one's own works M. 
ARNOLD. b. Twel. N. I. V. 190. 4. The more he 
studied the situation, the more apparent it be- 
came that..he was in a cleft stick 1885. b. By 
seizing and studying the contents of my dearest 
portmanteaus KINGLAKE. 5. The three Villains 
Studied nothing but Revenge DE For. 6. The 
temple itself is nobly and magnificently studied 
Warton. 8. With no husband to s., housekeeping 
is mere play MRS. CARLYLE. 

Stuff (stot), sb. [Late ME. stof(fe, stuff(e, 
aphetic - OFr. estoffe (mod. étoffe), perh, f. 
estoffer; see STUFF v.] I. Equipment, stores, 
Stock. Obs. exe. Sc. and morth. and in 
HovsgRoLp-srurF arch. II. Material of which 
something is or may be made. 1. Material to 
work with or upon 1440. b. collect. Materials 
for à piece of work, esp. building materials. 
late ME. tc. A manufactured material 1626. 
2. transf. and fig. 1553. 3. In various opera- 
tive trades, applied spec. to the kind of 
material used in the trade. a. Carpentry and 
Joinery. "Timber 1544. b. Paper-making. 
Pulp or paper-stock ground ready for use 
1745. c. Mining. Material of rock, earth, or 
clay containing ore, metal, or precious stones 
1853. 4, Material for making garments; 
Woven material of any kind 1402. b. In 
Particularized sense: A kind of stuff; a 
textile fabric 1604. c. spec. A woollen fabric 
1643. d. As the material for the gown worn 
by a junior counsel. Hence rarely, A ‘stuft 
EOWwnsman', i.e. a junior counsel, as dist. 
from a ‘silk’ (see SILK sb. 3 d) 1889. 

1. Let Phidias haue rude & obstinate stuffe to 
carue,. his worke will lacke that bewtie which 
Otherwise..it might haue had HOOKER. b. A 
small cotage, poore for the stuffe, and rude for the 
workemanship ASCHAM. 2. We are such Stuffe As 
dreames are made on SHAKS. He was not natur- 
ally of the s. that martyrs are made of HAW- 
THORNE. 3. a. Panel s. should be treated in à 
Similar manner 1879. c. About 10 tons of s. are 
Washed per hour 1887. 4. Zam. Shr. IV. Iii. 119. 
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b. The walls were covered with the stuffs of the 
East LYTTON. c. He dresses hii i 
the Season in Cloth or in S. Sieg ee 0 


III. Matter of an unspecified kind. 1. The 
general designation for solid, liquid, or 
(rarely) gaseous matter of any kind: used 
indefinitely instead of the specific designa- 
tion, or where no specific designation exists. 
Often applied to a preparation or composi- 
tion used for some special purpose. 1580. 
b. Applied to medicine, esp. liquid mixtures. 
More definitely doctor's s. Now only colloq. 
1611. c. Applied to articles of food or drink 
1597. d. In certain operative trades e.g. 
Plaslering, applied spec. to some particular 
preparation used in the work 1812. e, Culti- 
vated produce of a garden or farm; natural 
produce of land 1687. f. In commercial and 
industrial use, applied spec. to the particular 
commodity dealt in 1708. 2. transf. and fig. 
in non-physicalsenses. a. Literary or artistic 
matter. Now rare exc. disparagingly, and. 
collog. among journalists and professional 
authors = ‘copy’. 1542. b. Applied to a 
person 1588. 3. What is worthless; rubbish 
1608. b. Worthless ideas, discourse, or 
writing; nonsense, rubbish. Freq. in inter- 
jectional use. 1579. 4. slang. a. Money, cash. 
Chiefly with article, the s. 1775. b. Stolen 
goods 1805. 

1. For stuffe to kille myce..ij* 1617. b. Your 

very kind letter..did me more good, I think, 
than any of my doctor's s. 1779. €. Good 8., the 8. 
(colloq.), whisky. War slang, That's the s. (to give 
the troops); often fig. 2. b. Hot s. (slang), applied 
to (a) a lustful person; (% a m of flery 
courage; (c) a strong competitor. 3. b. It is sad s., 
Sir, miserably written, as books in general then 
were JOHNSON. Phr. S. and nonsense, — and 
8., and such-like useless or dull matters (collog.). 
a. But has she got the s., Mr. Fag; is she rich, 
ey ? SHERIDAN. 
Comb.: s. gown, a junior counsel (see II. 4 d 
above); so also s. $ownsman; s. heap, a heap of 
coals and slack raised from a mine; s. mark, a. 
weaver's mark woven into goods to identify them 
or attest their quality. 

Stuff (stpf), v. late ME. [Aphetic - OFr. 
estoffer (mod. étoffer) — late Gr. oróġew draw 
together, contract, rel. to o ste oakum, L. 
stuppa.] tl. trans, To furnish (a fortified 
town, an army, à commander, etc.) with 
men, munitions, and stores; to garrison (a 
town) -1640. tb. To furnish (troops) with 
support; to support, aid (a war) —1500. 12. 
To supply (a person) with arms, provisions, 
money, ete. 1056. 13. To furnish (a place) 
with accessories, stock, inhabitants; to store 
with provisions, etc. —1626. tb. To store 
(goods) in a receptacle or place; to keep 
(flocks) in a place 1006. 4. To line or fill with 
some material as a padding; to distend or 
expand with padding; esp. to fill (a bed-tick, 
cushion, ete.) with packing in order to furnish 
a yielding support 1450. b. Of material: To 
serve as padding or stuffing 1530. fe. To dis- 
tend, expand (as if by padding) —1078. 5. 
Cookery. To fill (the inside of a bird or animal, 
a piece of meat, etc.) with forcemeat, herbs, 
etc. as a stuffing. late ME. 6. To fill out (the 
skin of a beast, bird, ete.) with material so as 
to resemble the living creature 1555. 7. To 
fil] (a receptacle); esp. to fill by packing the 
materials closely together, to cram full 
1440. b. Said of the filling material 1664. c. 
To crowd, cram (a vehicle, room with persons). 
Also intr. for pass. To be crammed. Now 
rare. 1571. d. U.S. To put fraudulent votes 
into (a ballot-box) 1872. 8. fig. a. To fill, 
crowd (speech, etc.) with something; to fill 
(a person, his mind, etc.) with ideas, feelings, 
ete, 1531. b. slang. To ‘cram’ hoax, humbug 
(a person). Also with up. 1844. 9. To fill 
(oneself, one’s stomach) to repletion with 
food. Also said of the food. late ME. b. To 
cause (a patient) to eat to repletion. Also, 
to treat (a disease) by feeding up the patient. 
1789. c. intr. for refi. To gorge oneself with 
food 1726. d. trans. To gorge (food). Also 
with down. 1743. 10. To fill (an aperture, 
cavity, ete.) by thrusting something tightly 
in; hence, to stop up, to plug. Also of a 
material: To fill up so as to block (an aper- 
ture). 1593. f11. Of bodily humours: To clog, 
choke up (the body, its organs, vessels, etc.) 
“1750. fb. To cause stuffiness in (the head or 
nose) 1620. 12. To thrust (something, esp. 
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loose materials) tightly into a receptacle or 
cavity 1579. b. To pack tightly (a person) 
in a confined space; to crowd (a number of 
persons together) 1728. 13. Leather-manuf. To 
dress (a skin) with a coating of dubbing or 
stuffing 1844. 

2. A Gentleman. .Stuft as they say with Honour- 
able parts SHAKS. 3. b. In Iuory cofers I haue 
stuft my crownes SHAKS. 4. Giue me your Doub- 
let, and stuffe me out with Straw SHAKS. b. Much. 
Ado ttt. ii. 47. c. Their very sighs might serve to 
s, the sail 1631, 5. As shee went to the Garden for 
Parseley to stuffe a Rabit SHAKS. 7. In's Hand a 
Wallet stuff'd with Papers 1705. c. The room as 
full as it could s. 1799. 8. The lies and fables with 
which his work is stuffed WALPOLE. Don’t s. up 
your head with things you don’t understand 1889. 
9. Stuffed himself till his hide was stretched as 
tight as a sausage skin 1903. b. S. a cold and 
starve a cold are but two ways 1849. c. Let them. 
neither starve nor s. SWIFT, 10. Rich, II, I. i. 44. 
11. b. L am stuft cosin, I cannot smell SHAKS, 12. 
With handsstuffed into hisfront pockets SURTEES. 
b. There I was..stuffed down between God- 
mamma and the Marquis's mother 1900. Hence 
Stuffed (styft) ppl. a. Sturffer, one who stuffs or 
fills; a machine or implement used for stuffing. 

Stuffiness (stofinés). 1611. [f. STUFFY + 
-NESS.] fl. Thickness or closeness of texture. 
Corer. 2. The condition of being close or ill- 
ventilated 1859. 3. The state or sensation of 
stoppage and obstruction in the nose or 
throat 1862. 

Stuffing (sto-fin), vbl. sb. 1530. [-ING!.] 
1. The action of STUFF v., or the result of this 
action 1533. b. Obstruction of the throat, 
nose, or chest by catarrh; the sensation pro- 
duced by this 1601. 2. The material with 
which a receptacle is stuffed 1530. b. 
Cookery. Forcemeat or other seasoned mix- 
ture used to stuff meat before cooking 1538. 
te. fig. (e.g. literary *padding") —1804. 3. 
Leather-manuf. The process of rubbing with 
a mixture of fish-oil and tallow; the mixture 
used for this 1851. 

1. These cowled gentry, that think of nothing 
but quafling and s.! SCOTT. 2. Phr. T'o knock, beat, 
take the s. out of (an animal, person, ete.) to reduce 
to a state of weakness or flabbiness, take the 
strength or conceit out of (colloq.). 

Comb.: s.-box Machinery, a chamber packed 
with fluid-tight elastic material, through which a 
piston-rod or shaft is made to pass in order to pre- 
vent leakage at the orifice through which it 
leaves or enters a vessel; similarly s.-gland, 8. ring; 
s. wheel, a revolving hollow. drum in which 
leather is subjected to ‘stuffing’. 

Stuffy (stu-, a. 1551. [f. STUFF sb, + t.] 
1. Full of stuff or substance 1667, 2. Of a 
room, ete.: Ill-ventilated, close. Of the air: 
Wanting in freshness; oppressive to the lungs 
and head. Of persons: Addicted to living in 
stuffy conditions. 1831. b. transf. Lacking in 
freshness, interest, or smartness 1843, 3. Of 
persons: Affected with a sensation of stop- 
page in the nose or throat. Said also of the 
sensation. 1847. 4. U.S. colloq. Angry, sulky 
1825. 5. slang. Easily offended or shocked 
1926. 

2. b. Listening to a s. debate in the Senate 1909. 

Stull (stvl). 1778. [perh. — G. stollen sup- 
port, prop. Cf. next.) Mining. A platform 
or framework of timber covered with boards 
to support workmen or to carry ore or 
rubbish; also, a framework of boards to pro- 
tect miners from falling stones. 

Stulm (stolm). 1684. [perh. — G. stolin, 
stollen, of the same meaning. Cf. prec.] 
Mining. An adit or level in a mine. 

Stultification (stw:ltifiké'-fon). 1832. (f. 
next; see -FICATION.] The action of STULTIFY 
v.; the state of being stultified ; an instance of 
this. 

Stultify (stv'ltifəi), v. 1766. [= late L. 
stultificare, f. stultus foolish, fool; see -FY.] 
1. trans. Law. To allege or prove to be of un- 
sound mind; esp. refl., to allege one's own 
insanity in orderto evade some responsibility. 
2. To cause to be or appear foolish, ridiculous, 
or absurdly inconsistent 1809. b. To render 
nugatory, worthless, or useless 1865. 3. To 
regard as a fool or as foolish (rare) 1820. 

2. This witness, however, stultified himself by 
admitting that he was too far off to hear what 
Clement said 1871. b. The blind folly of his 
servants had stultified his efforts 1888. 3. The 
modern sciolist stultifies all understanding but 
his own, and that which he conceives like his own 
HAZLITT. 
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Stultiloquence (stoltilókwéns). 1721. [- 
L. stultiloquentia, t. stultiloquus, t. stultus fool- 
ish + -loquus that speaks; see -ENCE.] 
Foolish or senseless talk, babble, twaddle. 
ES Stulti-loquent a. (rare) talking foolishly; 
-ly adv, 

Stultiloquy (stoltilókwi). 1653. [— L. 
stultiloquium, f. stulliloquus; see prec.] A 
speaking foolishly, a foolish babbling. 

Stum (stom), sb. 1662. [- Du. stom, subst. 
use of stom dumb. Cf. Fr. vin muet in the 
same sense.] 1. Unfermented or partly 
fermented grape juice, must; esp. must in 
which the fermentation has been prevented 
or arrested by fumigation with sulphur. b. 
Must as used for renewing vapid wines. Also 
occas. applied to apple-juice similarly used. 
1679. 2. Vapid wine renewed by the mixture 
of stum 1664. 

1. b. Let our Wines without mixture, or S. be all 
fine 1692. fig. Thy bellowing Renegado Priests, 
That..with thy Stumm ferment their fainting 
Cause DRYDEN. 

Stum (stom), v. Infl. stummed, stum- 
mig, 1645. [- Du. stommen, f. stom STUM 
sb.) I. trans. To renew (wine) by mixing with 
stum or must and raising a new fermentation. 
2. To fumigate (a cask) with burning sulphur, 
in order to prevent the contained liquor from 
fermenting; to stop the fermentation of (new 
wine) by fumigation 1787. 

Stumble (stomb', sb. 1547. [f. next.] 
1, An act of stumbling; a missing one's foot- 
ing; a blunder, slip. b. A moral lapse 1702. 
C. A stumbling or coming by aceident upon 
something 1865. 2. gen. The action of stumb- 
ling 1641. 

1. b. One s. is oftentimes enough to deface the 
character of an honourable life 1702. 

Stumble (stnmb'D, v. ME. [- 
*stumla (repr. by Norw., Sw. dial. sfumla, Da. 
dial. stumle), parallel to synon. stumra, f. 
Gmc, *stum-, *stam- (see STAMMER).] I. intr. 
"To miss one's footing, or trip overan obstacle, 
in walking or running, so as to fall or be in 
danger of falling. b. To knock or jostle 
against (a person or thing) involuntarily 1440. 
2. fig. a. To trip morally ME. b. To make a 
slip in speech or action; to blunder through 
inadvertence or unpreparedness 1450. c, To 
come on or upon by chance and unexpect- 
edly; to come in or into (a place) by chance 
1555. d. To take offence; to find a stumbling- 
block or obstacle to belief 1526. 3. To walk 
unsteadily and with frequent stumbles. late 
ME. b. fig. To proceed, speak, or act in a 
blundering or hesitating manner. late ME. 
4. trans. (causatively). ta. To trip up, over- 
throw —1052. b. To puzzle; to give pause or 
offence to; to embarrass, nonplus 1605. te. 
To shake (a resolve, an opinion) 1651. 

1. How oft to night Haue my old feet stumbled 
at graues SHAKS. The horse stumblinge threw 
them both 1659. To s. at (on) the threshold, chiefly 

to fail, take offence, meet with an ominous 
check at the beginning of an enterprise. Phr.2. a. 
They sinned and stumbled. . with debt, with drink 
THACKERAY, b. T'is betters. with thy feet Then s. 
with thy tongue 1607. c. The founders. .aj 
to have stumbled upon their discovery by a 
Of accident, 1874. d. In case the Prelacy for 
England should s. at the Supremacy of Rome 
1047. 3. But. blind be blinded more, That they 
may s. on, and deeper fall Mint, b. My tongue 
should s. in mine earnest words SHAKS. 4. b. By 
these..Reproaches, many were stumbled at his 
Testimony 1724. Hence Stu-mbler, one who, or 
something which stumbles; a cause of stumbling, 
a ‘poser’. Stu:mblingly adv. 

Stu-mbling-block. 1526. (f. stumbling 
vbl. sb.] Something to stumble at or over; a 
cause of stumbling. Chiefly fig. 

That no man putt a stomblinge blocke or an 
occasion to faule [Gr. spóoxouga Ñ axdvóaAov] in his. 
brothers waye TINDALE Rom. 14:13. 

Stumer (stid med). slang. 1890. [Of unkn., 
prob. symbolic, origin.] A worthless cheque; 
à counterfeit note or coin. b. A racehorse 
fraudulently run; also, a dud. 

Stump (stomp), sb. late ME. E MLG. 
stump, stumpe, (M)Du. stomp = OHG., G. 
stumpf subst. uses of corresp. adjs.; perh. rel. 
to STUB and STAMP v.] 1. The part remaining 
of an amputated or broken-off limb or por- 
tion of the body. b. A rudimentary limb or 
member, or one that has the appearance of 
being mutilated 1555. c. joc. A leg. Chiefly 
in fo stir one's stumps, to walk or dance 
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briskly. 1460. d. A wooden leg 1679. 2. The 
portion of the trunk of a felled tree that re- 
mains fixed in the ground; also, a standing 
tree-trunk from which the upper part and 
the branches have been cut or broken off 1440. 
b. The base of a growing tree 1902. 3. = STUR 
sb. 9, 1516. b. The part of a broken tooth left 
in the gum. late ME. c. A docked tail 1544. 
d. Naut. The lower portion of a mast when 
the upper part has been broken oif or shot 
away 1725. e. The remaining portion of a leaf 
cut out of a volume; the counterfoil of a 
cheque 1887. 4. A block-head; a man of short 
stumpy figure 1601. 5. The stalk of a plant 
(esp. cabbage) when the leaves are removed 
1819. b. pl. Hair cut close to the skin. Also, 
remains of feathers on a plucked fowl, 1584. 
6, A post, a short pillar not supporting any- 
thing 1700. 7. Cricket. Each of the three 
(formerly two) upright sticks which, with 
the bails laid on the top of them, form a 
wicket 1735. 8. A projecting stud in a lock or 
a hinge 1808. 9, orig. U.S. a. In early use, the 
stump (sense 2) of a felled tree used as a 
stand or platform for a speaker 1775. b. 
Hence, a place or an occasion of political 
oratory 1816. 

1. The stumps that beggars thrust into coaches 
to excite charity and miscarriages H. WALPOLE. 
2. b. Phr, To buy (timber) on the 8., before felling. 
3. A black s. of a tobacco-pipe was in his mout 
1829. Phr. (To wear) to the stumps (chiefly fig.: 
rare or Obs.). 5. b. He said. .that the Stumps of 
my Beard were ten times stronger than the 
Bristles of a Boar SwrrT. 7. T'o draw (the) stumps, 
to pull up the stumps, as a sign of the discontin 
ance of puy or of the termination of a match or 
game. 9. b. The first of our Presidents who has 
descended to the s. 1866. Phr. To go on the $., to 
take the 8., to go about the country making politi- 
cal speeches, whether as a candidate or as the 
advocate of a cause. 

Comb.: s. bed, bedstead, a bedstead without 
posts; s.-end, (a) the end of the s. of a tail; (b) the 
remnant of a cheque-book containing the 
‘stumps’. 

Stump (stomp), sb.* 1778. [prob. - Fr. 
estompe — Du. stomp stub, stump, with 
support from prec.] A kind of pencil con- 
sisting of a roll of paper or soft leather, or of a 
cylindrical piece of india-rubber or other soft 
material, usu. cut to a blunt point at each 
end, used for rubbing down hard lines in 
pencil or crayon drawing, for blending the 
lines of shading, and for other similar pur- 
poses. 

Stump (stomp), sb.“ 1090. [f. STUMP v. 
1, A heavy step or gait, as of a lame or 
wooden-legged person 1770. b. Reiterated, 
with echoie intention. Also quasi-adv., (to 
go, come) s. s. 1690. 2. U.S. collog. A 
challenge to do something difficult or 
dangerous 1871. 

Stump (stomp) a. 1503. [Partly from 
attrib. use of STUMP sb.', perh. partly — Du., 
LG. stomp.] 1. Worn down to a stump 1624. 
2. a of mutilated or malformed limbs 
1563. 

2. S. foot, a club-foot. S. leg, a leg without a foot 
or with a club foot. 

Comb.: s.-tail, a stump-tailed dog; also Austral. 
a stump-tailed lizard (T'rachysaurus). 

Stump (stomp), v. ME. [f. STUMP sb.!] 
Tl. intr. To stumble over a tree-stump or 
other obstacle —1607. 2. To walk clumsily, 
heavily, or noisily, as if one had a wooden 
leg 1600. b. slang. * To go on foot’; also s. it 
1841. 3. trans. To reduce to a stump; to 
truncate, mutilate 1596. 4. Colonial. 'To stub; 
to dig up by the roots 1790. 5. To remove the 
stumps from (land). Also absol. 1796. 6. 
Cricket. Of the wicket-keeper: To put (a 
batsman) out by dislodging a bail (or knock- 
ing down a stump) with the ball held in the 
hand, at a moment when the batsman is off his 
ground. Also with out. 1744. 7. slang. To ven- 
der penniless. Chiefly in pass., to be ‘stony 
broke’. 1828. 8. U.S. collog. To strike (the 
toe) unintentionally against a stone or some- 
thing fixed 1828. 9. orig. U.S. To cause to be 
at a loss; to nonplus 1807. 10. U.S. To 
challenge, ‘dare’ (a person) to do something 
1706. 11. Chiefly U.S. a. intr. To make stump 
speeches; to conduct electioneering by public 
Speaking 1838. b. trans. To travel over (a 
district) making stump speeches; to canvass 
or address with stump oratory 1856. 
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6. He caught three batsmen at the 
stumped one 1884. 9. That beastly ua 
e 

en ye. j 
consummate debater ig u d ti ais 
. up. a. (rans. To up by the roots. b. 
(a) To pay down, “fork 99 75 (money): 22 % 
. or intr. (e) trans. To wear out, exhaust (a 
horse) by excessive strain. 

Stump (stomp), v.' 1807. [f. STUMP sb: 
after Fr. estomper.] Drawing. trans, To tone 
or treat with a ‘stump’. 

Stumpage (stp'mpéds). local U.S. 1848, 
[f. STUMP sb.* + -AGE.] 1. The price paid for 
standing timber; also, a tax charged in some 
states for the privilege of cutting timber on 
State lands. 2. Standing timber considered 
with reference to its quantity or marketable 
value 1854. 
je assume a pine s. of 5000 feet to the acre 

Stumper (sto-mpou). 1770. [f. STUMP p. 
+ -ER*] 1. One employed or skilled in 
stumping trees 1828, 2, Cricket. A wicket- 
keeper 1776. 3. Something that ‘stumps’ one; 
a poser 1807. 4. U.S. A stump speaker 1803, 

Stumpy (sto:mpi), sb. 1828. f. STUMP 
sb. + -Y*] 1. A spritsail barge 1881, 2. 
slang. Money 1828. 

Stumpy (sty-mpi), a. 1600. (t. STUMP 
b. + Ni.] 1, Like a stump; short and thick, 
Of grass, ete. Full of stumps or short hard 
stalks. 2, Worn down to a stump 1794. 3, 
U.S. Of ground: Full of stumps 1838, 

1. Turner was a s., ill-dressed man, with a red 
face 1862. Hence Stu-mpi-ly adv., ness. 

Stun (ston), sb. 1727. [f. STUN v.] 1. The 
act of stunning; a stunning effect; stunned 
condition. 2. A flaw on the surface of a piece 
of stone 1850. 

Stun (ston), v. ME. [Aphetic - OFr. 
estoner ASTONE.] 1. trans. To deprive of 
consciousness or of power of motion by a 
blow, a fall, or the like. 2. To daze or astound 
with some strong emotion or impression ME. 
3. To daze or bewilder with noise or din, Also 
absol. 1621. 4. a. To bruise or loosen the 
surface of (stone, a mineral) so that it 
splinters or exfoliates. Also, to scratch or 
tear (a surface) in sawing. b. intr. Of stone, 
etc.: To exfoliate, peel off in splinters or 
laminre. 1676. 

1. She was as one stunned into unconsciousness; 
she hardly breathed 1853. 2. The multitude,. . 
are captivated by whatever stuns and dazzles 
them MACAULAY. I sat stunned with my good 
fortune 1880. 3. The ear is stunned by the not 
unmusical roar of the Falls 1910. * 

Stundist (ftu-ndist, stu-udist). 1878. [= 
Russ. shtundist, f. G. stunde hour, said to be 
used by the German settlers as the name for 
their religious meetings; see -IST.] A member 
of a large Evangelical sect (called shtúnda) 
which arose among the peasantry of South 
Russia about 1860, as a result of contact with 
German Protestant settlers. Hence Stun- 
dism, the teaching and practice of the 
Stundists. 

Stung (ston), ppl. a. ME. [See STING v.] 
Wounded or hurt by a sting. a 

Stunner (stv-noz). 1847. [f. STUN V. R 
ni.] 1. Something that stuns or dazes, tha 
amazes or astounds. 2. collog. A person OE 
thing of extraordinary excellence or attrac 
tiveness 1848. 

2. The cook. was really as. for tarts m 

Stunning (stv-nin), ppl. a. 1007. Do 
1. That stuns or stupefies; dazing, astoan 
ing; deafening. 2. collog. Excellent, e 
‘splendid’, delightful; extremely attract 
or good-looking 1849. 

2. Those regulars, dap up out-androntes 
THACKERAY. The most s. girl I ever set my 
on 1856. Hence Stu-nningly adv. eat 

Stunsail (strns'. 1762. Nau. Contr s 
tion, repr. the ordinary pronunciation, 
STUDDING-SAIL. 3 

His nid large and outstanding, like a c 
stunsails 1913. Y 

Stunt (stont), sb. 1725. lt, STUNT $^ J 
1. A check in growth; also, a state of ara 
growth or development 1795. 2. A 980 ir 
which has been hindered-from full gr olkines 
development 1725. 3. dial. A fit of sul 


ouple of 


or obstinacy ; in phr. to take (the) 8. 1 
Stunt (stont) sb.* colloq. ie, ho 


U.S. college slang, of unkn. origin. 
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‘event’ in an athletic competition or display; 
a feat undertaken as a defiance in response to 
a challenge; an act which is striking for the 
skill, strength, or the like, required to do it; a 
feat; something performed as an item in an 
entertainment. b. In recent use, An enter- 
prise set on foot with the object of gaining 
reputation or signal advantage. In soldiers" 
use often vaguely: An attack or advance, a 
‘push’, ‘move’. c. In wider use, an enter- 
prise, performance 1913. 

Hence Stunt v.“ intr. to perform stunts; spec. of 
a motorist, an airman, etc., to perform spectacu- 
lar and daring feats. Stu:nter. Sturntist. 

Stunt, a. Obs exc. dial. [OE. stunt foolish = 
MHG. uns, ON. stultr ( *stuntr) short 2 
Gmc. *stuntaz, perh. f. base of STUMP sb. 1] fI. 
Foolish, stupid ME. 2. Obstinate, stub- 
born; rudely or angrily curt or blunt 1581. 
3. Stunted. a. Short and thick 1788. b. 
Dwarfed in growth 1819. 4, Of a turn, bend: 
Abrupt 1851. 

Comb.: s.-head Engineering, the vertical tim- 
bered end of a trench which has been excavated 
for the purpose of laying a sewer or a water-main. 

Stunt (stont), v. 1583. (f. prec.] 71. 
trans. a. To irritate, provoke to anger. tb. 
To bring to an abrupt stand; to nonplus. 
—1642. 2, To check the growth or develop- 
ment of (a person, plant, etc.); to decrease 
(growth or production); hence, to dwarf 1659. 
13. intr. To become arrested in growth —1796. 

2. transf. When by a cold penury, I blast the 
abilities of a nation, and s. the growth of it's 
active energies, the ill I may do is beyond all 
calculation BURKE. Hence Stunted ppl. a., 
-ly adv., -ness. 

Stupa (stü-pü). 1876. [Skr. stūpa.] A 
Buddhist monument; = TOPE sb.* 

Stupe (stiūp), sb.* late ME. [In xv stup(p)e 
= L. stup(p)a tow - Gr. orón(n)ņ.]) A piece of 
tow, flannel, or the like, wrung out of hot 
liquor and medieated, for fomenting a 
wound or ailing part. Hence Stupe v. trans. 
to foment with a s. or stupes. 

Stupe (stiüp), sb.* collog. Now chiefly dial. 
1702. (Shortened f. SrUPID.] A stupid person, 
a fool. 

Stupefacient (stizpifée'-fent), a. and sb. 
1009. (- L. stupefaciens, ent-, pr. pple. of 
stupefacere; see STUPEFY, -FACIENT.] Med. A. 
adj. Stupefying, producing stupor. B. sb. 
A medicine producing stupor (rare) 1855. 

Stupefaction (stizpifm-kfon). 1543. [- Fr. 
stupéfaction med. L. stupefactio, f. stupefact- 
pa. ppl. stem of L. stupefacere; see STUPEFY, 
*I0N.] 1. The action of stupefying or state 
of being stupefled. 2. Overwhelming con- 
sternation or astonishment 1597. 

1. Tobacco is the delight of Dutchmen, as it dif- 
fuses a torpor and pleasing 8. BURKE. 

Stupefactive (stiü:pifisktiv), a. and sb. 
1527. [= Fr. stupéfactif, -ive or med.L. 
stupefactivus, f. as prpe.; see -IVE.] = 
STUPEFACIENT a. and sb. Now rare or Obs. 

Stupefy (stid-pifoi), v. Also stupify (now 
unusual), 1596. [- Fr. stupéfier — L. stupe- 
facere, f. stupére; see STUPID, x.] I. trans. 
To make stupid or torpid; to deprive of 
apprehension, feeling, or sensibility; to be- 
numb, deaden. Also absol. 1600. 2. To stun 
with amazement, fear, or the like; to astound 
1596. 3, intr. To become stupid or torpid; to 
grow dull or insensible. Now rare. 1631. 

1. Those [drugs] she ha's, Will stupifie and dull 
the Sence a-while SHAKS. 2. He sat, stupified 
with shame and remorse 1779. 

Stupend (stiupe-nd), a. Obs. exc. joc. 1621. 
= L. stupendus; see STUPENDOUS.] Stupen- 
dous, 

The s. Variety of Human Faces 1702. 

tStupe'ndious, a. 1547. [irreg. f. L. stu- 
pendus, after adjs. in -I0US; cf. tremendious, 
vulgar f. tremendous.] Stupendous —1800. 

Stupendous (stičpe-ndəs), a. 1666. [T. L. 
stupendus, gerundive of stupére be struck 
senseless, be amazed at; see -0Us.] Such as 
to cause stupor or astonishment; amazing, 
astounding; marvellous, prodigious; amaz- 
ingly large or great. 

All are but parts of one s. whole Pope. The man 
who thinks to outwit three women. must indeed 
bees, ass 1863. Hence Stupe-ndous-ly adv., 


Stupent (stia-pént), a. rare. 1843. L- L. 
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stupens, ent-, pr. pple. of supere; see 
STUPID, -ENT.] That is in a state of stupor or 
amazement. 

Stupeous (stid-pi,os), a. Also stuppeous 
(ty plies). 1826. f. L. stuppeus made of tow, 
f. stuppa STUPE sb.!; see -0US.] Zool. and Bot. 
Having, or covered with, matted or tufted 
hairs or filaments. 

Stupid (stiz-pid), a. and sb. 1541. [- Fr. 
stupide or L. stupidus, f. stupére be stunned 
or benumbed, f. base *stup- strike, thrust; 
see Al.] A. adj. 1, Having one's faculties 
deadened or dulled; in a state of stupor, 
stupefied, stunned; esp. yperbolically, 
stunned with surprise, grief, etc. Obs. exc. 
arch. (poet.) 1611. 12. As the characteristic of 
inanimate things: Destitute of sensation, 
consciousness, thought, or feeling —1744. 
3. Wanting in or slow of mental perception; 
lacking ordinary activity of mind; slow- 
witted, dull 1541. b. Of attributes, actions, 
ideas, etc.: Characterized by or indicating 
stupidity or dullness of comprehension 1621. 
te. Of the lower animals: Irrational; sense- 
less, du11—1867. 4. Void of interest, tiresome, 
boring, dull 1778, 

1. Is he not s. With Age, and altring Rheumes? 
Can he penran heare? Know man, from man? 
SHAKS. 2. Matter is incapable of acting, passive 
only, and s. 1722. 4. No man who knows aught, 
can be so s. to deny that all men naturally were 
borne free MIL, b. Let us not. . persist in such a 
s. error 1707. 4. We were quartered at a s. sea- 
1 town 1862. If my letter is very s., forgive me 


B. sb, A stupid person. collog. 1712. Hence 
Stu-pid-ly adv. -ness. 

Stupidity (stiupi-diti). — 1541. [- Fr. 
stupidité or L. stupiditas, f. stupidus; see 
prec., -ITY.] fl. Numbness, incapacity for 
sensation —1737. 12. A state of stupor —1831. 
+3. Incapacity for emotion; apathy, in- 
difference 1748. tb. Insensibility to pain or 
sorrow; blameable absence of resentment 
under injury or insult —1073. 4. Dullness or 
slowness of apprehension; gross want of 
intelligence 1541. b. A stupid idea, action, 
ete. 1633. 

4. With S. and sound Digestion man may front 
much CARLYLE. b. The dull stupidities and sense- 
less flippancies of Roman architecture 1851. 

Stupor (stiü-poz; as scientific L. Istin p). 
late ME. [- L. stupor, f. stupére; see STUPID, 
-0R 2.] 1. A state of insensibility or lethargy; 
spec. in Path., a disorder characterized by 
great diminution or entire suspension of 
sensibility. b. = DEMENTIA I. 1899. 2. A 
state of mental stupefaction; apathy or 
torpor of mind (now only torpor due to 
sorrow, painful surprise, or the like) 1672. 
b. Admiring wonder. Also (after med.L. 
stupor mundi) the object of wonder, 'the 
marvel of’ (the world, ete.). 1482. 

1. James sank into a s. which indicated the near 
approach of death MACAULAY. 2. With her mouth 
wide open, staring vacantly at the collector, in a 
s. of dismay DICKENS. Hence Stu- porous d. 
affected with or characterized by s. 

Stupose (stiü-pó"s), a. 1835. | f. stupa (Bot). 
tuft of long hairs, etc.; see -OSE'.] Bot. = 
STUPEOUS. 

Sturdy (stadi), a. and sb. ME. [Aphetic 
— OFr. esturdi, estourdi, stunned, dazed, 
reckless, violent (mod. élourdi thoughtless) 
:- Rom. *ezturdire, f. L. ex- EX-! + turdus 
thrush (taken as a type of drunkenness).] 
A. adj. Y. Giddy. Said of sheep affected with 
the ‘sturdy’: see B. 1. Now dial. 1641. II. 
fl. Impetuously brave, fierce in combat 
—16084. 12. Recklessly violent, furious, 
ruthless, cruel—1603. tb. Of waves, a stream, 
a storm, etc.: Violent, rough —1823. 13. Of 
countenance, speech, demeanour: Stern, 
Harsh, rough, surly —1611. 14. Hard to 
manage, intractable, refractory; rebellious, 
disobedient —1781. tb. Obstinate —1781. C. 
Epithet of beggars or vagabonds who are 
able-bodied and apt to be violent. late ME. 
5. Of material things: Refractory, defiant of 
destructive agencies or force; strong, stout. 
late ME. b. Of a plant: Hardy 1695. 6. Of 
persons or animals; Solidly built; stalwart, 
strong, robust, hardy. late ME. b. Of move- 
ments, etc.: Displaying physical vigour 1697. 
7. transf. Of persons, their actions and at- 
tributes: Robust in mind or character; 
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‘downright’, uncompromising 1775. b. Of 
expressions: Vigorous, lusty 1822. 

4. The most s. and refractory Non-conformists 
FULLER. b. Your blund'rer is as s. as a. rock 
COWPER. c. Like s. Beggars, that intreat for 
Charity at once, and threat 1680. 5. On the vext. 
Wilderness, whose. sturdiest Oaks Bow'd thir 
Stiff necks MI. b. Lichen and moss and s. weed 
C. ROSSETTI, 6. A rugged land..well fitted to 
produce a s. race JOWETT. b. With s. steps he 
walks PRIOR. 7. I respect that fine old s. fellow 
Hobbes HAZLITT. b. Here crash'd a s. oath of 
stout John Bull BYRON. 

B. sb. 1. A brain-disease in sheep and cattle, 
which makes them run round and round; the 
turnsick 1570. 2. A name for darnel or some 
similar stupefying weed 1683, 3. A sturdy 
person 1704, 

Sturgeon (stddgon). ME. [- AFr. 
sturgeon, (O)Fr. esturgeon :- Rom. *sturione 
(med. L. sturio) - Gme. *sturjon, whence OE. 
styrga, MLG., MDu. störe (Du. steur), OHG. 
sturjo (G. stör), ON. styrja.| A large fish of 
the family <Acipenseride, having an elon- 
gated, almost cylindrical, body protected 
by longitudinal rows of bony scutes and a 
long tapering snout, found widely distributed 
in the rivers and coastal waters of the north 
temperate zone; esp. a fish belonging to either 
of the genera Acipenser and Scaphirhynchops, 
A, sturio being the common s. of the Atlantic. 
It is a ‘royal’ fish (see FIsH sb."), esteemed 
as an article of food, and the source of caviar 
and isinglass. b. With qualifying word, as 
black, lake, Ohio, red, rock, stone s., 
Acipenser rubicundus, the s. of the great 
lakes of N. America; great white, isinglass, 
Russian s$., A. huso, the BELUGA or HUSO; 
small or Ruthenian s., the STERLET. 

Sturionian (stiü*:rió"niün), 1835. [f. mod. 
L. Sturiones (pl. of med.L. sturio; see prec.) 
+ -IAN.] A fish belonging to the Sturiones, a 
former order of fishes including the sturgeons 
(Acipenseride) and related families. 

Sturm und Drang G. I: see STORM sb. 3. 

Sturnoid (std-moid), a. 1874. [f. L. stur- 
nus starling + Om. ] Ornith. Resembling the 
Sturnide or Starlings in form or characteris- 
tics. 

Sturt (stat). 1849. [perh. identical with 
sturt (XVI) sudden impulse, perh. var. of 
START sb.! Tin-mining. A great profit, made 
by a ‘tributer’ in tribute mining. 

Stut (stot), v. Obs. exc. dial. [Late ME. 
stulle, the stem of which is repr. also in ME. 
stotaye falter, totter, Gmo. *sful-, *staut-, as 
in MLG. stöten, OHG. slógan (G. stossen) 
strike against.] intr. To stutter. 

Stu'tter, sb. Obs. exc. dial. 1529. If. prec. 
+ kl.] = STUTTERER. 

Stutter (stw-toa), sb." 1854. 
act or a habit of stuttering. 

Stutter (stv-toz), v. 1570. [frequent. f. 
Srur v. (+ -ER*); cf. (M)LG. statern, Du. 
stotteren, G. stollern.] 1. intr. To speak with 
continued involuntary repetition of sounds 
or syllables owing to excitement, fear, or 
constitutional nervous defect; to stammer. 
2. trans. To say or speak with a stutter 1645. 

1. And though you hear him stut-tut-tut-ter, He 
barks as fast as he can utter SWIFT. Hence Stu-t- 
terer. Stu'tteringly adv. 

Sty (stoi), sb.* Pl. sties (stoiz). [repr. OE. 
sti (as in stifearh ‘sty-pig’), perh, identical 
with stig hall (cf. stigweard STEWARD, corresp. 
to ON, *sti (only in svinsti swine-sty) :- Gme. 
*stijam, of which a parallel formation 
*slijón is repr. by MLG. stege, MDu. swijn- 
stije, ON. stía pen, fold.] 1. An enclosed 
place where swine are kept, usu. a low shed 
with an uncovered forecourt, a pigsty. 2. 
transf. and fig. a. A human habitation (or 
sleeping-place) no better than a pigsty 1598. 
b. An abode of bestial lust, or of moral 
pollution generally. late ME. 

2. b. The painted booths and sordid sties of vice 
and luxury BURKE. 

Sty (sto), sb.* 1017. 

STYANY, apprehended as sty-on-eye.] 
inflammatory swelling on the eyelid. 

TSty, v. [OE. stigan, corresp. to OF ris. 
stīga, OS., OHG. stigan (Du. stijgen, G. 
steigen), ON. stiga, Goth. steigan :- Gme. 
Str. vb. *sHigan, f. Stig. *slai;- IE. 
*steigh- *stoigh- *stigh- advance, go, rise, 
repr. by Gr. ore(xew, orixos STICH, orotxos row. ] 


If. next.] An 


[Deduced from 
An 
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1, intr. To ascend, rise or climb to a higher 
level —1652. 2. With down adv., etc.: To 
descend. Also gen. To ascend or descend. 
-ME. 

1. From this lower tract he dar'd to stie Up to the 
clowdes SPENSER. 

Sty (stoi), v.* [OE. stigian, f. stig STY sb. 1 
Cf. OHG. stigon, ON. stia.] 1. trans. To place 
or confine (swine) in a sty. b. transf. To con- 
fine as in a sty; to pen up 1610. 2, intr. To 
share a sty with; to dwell as in a sty 1748. 

1. b. And here you s. me In this hard Rocke 
SHARKS. 

Styan (stoiüán) Now dial. [OE. stigend, 
lit. ‘riser’, pr. pple. used subst. of stigan 
Sry v.) = Sry sb.* 

Styany (stai-oni). Now dial. 
prec. + EYE sb.] = Sty sb.* 

Styca (stoi kn. 1705. [Assumed sing. from 
ONorth. stycas, dial. pl. of OE. stycée piece 
(of money).] Numism. A small copper coin 
current in Northumbria in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth centuries. 

Stygian (sti dgian), a. 1566. [f. L. Stygius 
= Gr. Zróyos, f. rit; see STYX, -IAN.] 1. Per- 
taining to the river Styx or to the infernal 
regions of classical mythology. b. Of an 
oath: Supremely binding, like the oath by 
the Styx, which the gods themselves feared 
to break 1608. 2. Infernal, hellish 1601. 
3. Black as the river Styx; dark or gloomy 
as the region of the Styx 1599. 

1. S. Jove, Jupiter, Pluto, the god of the lower 
world; Thus will I pay my Vows, to S. Jove DRY- 
DEN. Will I not turne a glorious bridall morne 
Unto a S. night? MARSTON. 

Phr. +S, water, liquor [tr. mod. L. aqua Stygia], in 
Old Chemistry, a name for nitrohydrochloric acid 
and other strong mineral acids. 

Stylar (stoi-à1). 1614. [f. STYLE sb. + -AR'.] 
11. Pertaining to the ‘style’ or gnomon of a 
dial —1668. 2, Having the character of or 
pertaining to a style for writing’ 1891. 

Stylaster (steilsten. 1831. [mod. L. 
(Gray 1831), f. Gr. orchos column + dri star.) 
Zool. A genus of hydrozoa, closely related 
to the Millepora; a species or an animal of 
this genus, or of the family Stylasteride, of 
which it is the type. 

+ Stylate (stoilét), a. 1866, (t. STYLE sb. 
I. 7, 9 + -ATE*.] a. Bot. Having a persistent 
Style. b. Zool. Having a style or stylet. 
Also, having the form of a pen or pin, 
styliform, styloid. 

Style (stoil), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. style, tstile 
7 L. stilus. The sp. with y is due to assoc. 

with Gr. ørôos column.) I. Stylus, pin, stalk. 

1. Antig. An instrument made of metal, bone, 
ete. having one end sharp-pointed for in- 
cising letters on a wax tablet, and the other 
flat and broad for smoothing the tablet and 
erasing what is written. Also applied to 
similar instruments in later use. b. Used asa 
weapon of offence, for stabbing etc. 1669. 
C. fig. or as a symbol of literary composition 
1579. 2. An engraving-tool; a graver 1002. 
3. Surg. A blunt-pointed probe 1031. 4, A 
hard point for tracing, in manifold writing; 
the marking point in a telegraph or phono- 
graph 1871. 5. gen. A fixed pointer, pin, or 
finger for indicating a point or position 1555. 
6. The pin, rod, or triangular plate which 
forms the gnomon of a sun-dial 1577. 7. Bot. 
A narrowed prolongation of the ovary, 
whieh, when present, supports the stigma. 
at its apex 1682. 8. Ent. a. A slender bristle- 
like process in the anal region. b. The bristle 
or seta of the antenna of a dipter. 1826. 9. 
Zool. A smallslender pointed process or part; 
a stylet 1851. b. A sponge-spicule pointed at 
one end 1879. 

1. Phr. To turn one's 8., to change to another sub- 
ject; also, to speak on the other side. [So stilum 
vertere in late L.] 

II. Writing; manner of writing (hence also 
of speaking). fl. A written work or works; 
literary composition —1595. tb. An entry, 
clause, or section in a legal document 
—1649. 2, The manner of expression charac- 
teristic of a particular writer (hence of an 
orator), or of a literary group or period; a 
writer’s mode of expression considered in 
regard to clearness, effectiveness, beauty, 
and the like ME. 3. gen. Those features of 

literary composition which belong to form 
and expression rather than to the substance 


1440. lf. 
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of the thought or matter expressed. Often 
used for: Good or fine style. 1577. 4. A 
manner of discourse, or tone of speaking, 
adopted in addressing others or in ordinary 
conversation 1567. 15. A form of words, 
phrase, or formula, by which a particular 
idea or thought is expressed -1736. 6. Scots 
Law. The authorized form for drawing up a 
deed or instrument 1480. b. gen. Legal 
technicality of language or construction 
1743. 7. A legal, official, or honorific title; 
the proper name or recognized appellation 
of a person, family, trading firm, etc.; the 
ceremonial designation of a sovereign ME. 
b. gen. Any distinguishing or qualifying 
title, appellation or denomination. Now rare 
or Obs, late ME. 

2. Proper words in proper places, make the true 
definition of a s. SwIrr. The incomparable s. of 
Mr. Ruskin SWINBURNE. 3. S. is the dress of 
thoughts CHESTERF. 4. He talked in his usual s. 
with a rough contempt of popular liberty Bos- 
WELL. 7. The Kings Stile, is now no more of 
England, but of Britaine BACON. I have always 
been shy of assuming the honourable s. of Pro- 
fessor M. ARNOLD. b. The S. of Maritime Powers, 
by which our Allies, in a sort of contemptuous 
manner, usually couple us with the Dutch SWIFT. 

III. Manner, fashion. t1. A method or cus- 
tom of performing actions or functions, esp. 
one sanctioned by usage or law -1773. 2. A 
particular mode or form of skilled construc- 
tion, execution, or production; the manner 
in which a work of art is executed; one of the 
modes recognized in a particular art as suit- 
able for the production of beautiful or skilful 
work 1706. b. gen. Often used for: Beauty 
or loftiness of style 1801. c. A definite type 
of architecture, distinguished by special 
characteristics of structure or ornamentation 
1777. d. Printing. The rules and methods, in 
regard to typography, display, ete., ob- 
served in a particular printing-office 1871. 
3. A kind, sort, or type, as determined by 
manner of composition or construction, or by 
outward appearance 1704. b. transf. Said 
predicatively of a person or thing: What suits 
(a person’s) taste; the ‘sort’ that (a person or 
set of persons) would choose or approve 1811. 
4. Manner of executing a task or performing 
an action or operation. Often with ref. to 
athletics, racing, games: The manner of 
action of a particular performer, racehorse, 
ete. 1774. b. Used absol. for: Good or fine 
style 1804. 5. A mode of deportment or be- 
haviour; a mode or fashion of life, esp. in 
regard to expense, display, etc. 1770. b. Used 
absol. for: Fashionable air, appearance, de- 
portment, etc. 1807. 6. A particular mode or 
fashion of costume 1814. 7, A person's 
characteristic bearing, demeanour, or man- 
ner, esp. as conducing to beauty or striking 
appearance 1826. 

1. The S. of Court is properly the Practice 
Observ'd by any Court in its way of. Proceeding 
1726. Tlike to give them a hearty reception in the 
olds. at my gate GOLDSM. 2. At Lausanne we only 
Stopped for dinner (which we obtained in suffici- 
ently bad s. at the Lion d'Or) 1832. c. A very 
handsome church..in the Gothic stile 1777. 3. 
There was something in her s. of beauty to please 
them lie. men] particularly JANE AUSTEN. b. She 
is not the s. of the day at all, you know 1880. 4. 
A barge was coming up in fine s. 1833. The s. in 
which he [sc. a horse] ran, his nose almost sweep- 
ing the ground 1833. 5. The society is noisy and 
in bad s. 1792. That gentleman. .lived in what is 
called great s. SCOTT. b. A plain German city, 
with little or no pretensions to s. 1835. Phr. In 
5., splendidly, showily, according to fashionable 
requirements. 6. His daughters look very well in 
their better s. of dress 1833. 7. Most amusing, 
delightful girl, great s.! DISRAELI. 

IV. A mode of expressing dates. Chiefly, 
Either of the two methods of dating that have 
been current in the Christian world since the 
introduction of the Gregorian calendar in 
1582: viz., the New Style (abbrev. N.S.), 
which is the result of the Gregorian reform, 
and the Old Style (O.S.) which follows the un- 
reformed calendar. The New Style is occas. 
called the Roman Style, and the Old Style 
the English Style. In historical dates earlier 
than 1582, however, Roman Style, as used by 
modern writers, means only that the year 
mentioned is to be understood as beginning 
on 1 January. 1590. 


The Julian calendar assumed that the tropical 
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year consisted of 365} days. To give the a 
calendar year this length, it was provided that the 
normal year should contain 365 days, but every 
fourth year 360 days. In England the beginning 
of the legal year was 25 March. 

The Julian estimate of 365} days for the length 
of the year was too great by about 11 minutes, an 
error which amounts to one day in about 128 
years. Hence in 1581 the date of 21 March for 
the vernal equinox, assumed since the early 4th 
c. in the rule for computing Easter, was 10 days 
too late. To remedy this, Pope Gregory XIII or- 
dained that in A.D. 1582 the day after 4 Oct, 
should be reckoned as 15 Oct., and that in future 
the years which had a number ending in two 
cyphers should not be leap years unless the 
number were divisible by 400. The Julian date 
for the beginning of the year, viz., 1 Jan., was 
retained, 

In England and Scotland the Gregorian calen- 
dar was established by the Act 24 Geo. IT. c, 23 
(1751), which provided that the year 1752 and all. 
future years should begin on 1 Jan. instead of 25 
Mar., that the day after 2 Sept. 1752 should be 


reckoned the 14 Sep., and that the reformed rule 
for leap year should in future be followed. 
Style (stell), v. 1563. (t. prec.] 1. trans, 


To give a name or style; to call by a name or 
Style. 12. To relate or express in literary 
form —1605, 3. To execute (a design) with a 
stylus on a prepared ground 1864, 

Stylet (stoi.lét). 1697. (- Fr. stilel — It. sti- 
letto STILETTO.) 1, Surg. A slender probe. 
Also, a wire run through a catheter or canula 
in order to stiffen it or to clear it. 2. fa. Bol. 
= STYLE sb. I. 7. 1728. b. Zool, = STYLE sb. 
I. 8, 9. 1834. 3. A kind of pencil for the use of 
the blind 1819. b. A pointed marking instru- 
ment; a graving too] 1853. 4. A stiletto, dag- 


ger 1820, 
3. b. The strong hieroglyphics graven as with 
iron s, on his brow €, Bronk, 


Stylidium (stoili-dimm). 1829. [mod.L. 
(Swartz 1807), f. Gr. obe column + «Ao 
dim. suffix (here used loosely).] Hot. A genus 
of gamopetalous plants, native in Australia, 
India, and Ceylon, remarkable for the 
irritability of the column formed by the 
union of the stamens and style. 

Styliferous (stoili-ferds), a. 1820. [f. STYLE 
8b. I. 7, 9 + -FEROUS.] Bot. and Zool. Bearing 
a style or styles. 

Styliform (stoi-lifüxm), a. 1578. [f. as prec. 
+ -FORM.] Anat., Zool., M in. Shaped like à 
stylus. 

Stylish (stoilif) a. 1797. [f. STYLE sb. + 
-ISH',] 1. Of persons, their appearance or 
manners, also of dress, equipage, ete: 
Noticeable for ‘style’ or conformity to the 
fashionable standard of elegance showily 
fashionable. 2. In occas. uses: Having ‘style 
(in various senses: see STYLE sb.) 1892, 

2. A most patient and s. innings of 65. 1895. 
Hence Sty-lish-ly adv., -ness. 

Stylist (stoilist), 1795. [f. STYLE sb. + 
-IST, after G. stilist.) A writer who is skilled 
in or cultivates the art of literary style; à 
writer as characterized by his style. 

[Addison] while notably distinguished, a8 8 8. 
for ease, combines with it the extreme of in- 
exactness 1873. it 

Stylistic (stoili-stik), a. and sb. 1860. ^ 
STYLE sb. + -IST + -10, after G. stilistisch adj» 
stilistik sb.] A. adj. Pertaining to literary 
style. B. sb. The science of literary style; the 
study of stylistic features. Also (more com: 
monly) Styli-stics. 1882. A, 

Stylite (stei-ləit). Also in Gr. form sty 
lites (stoiloi-tiz). 1638. (- eccl. Gr. ondina 
f. orddos pillar; see -ITE' I.] Eccl. Hist. 110 
ascetic who lived on the top of a pillar. A 
attrib. or as adj. 

Peter à Metra a famous 8., or Pillar-Monk 1688. 
Hence Styli-tic a, Sty-litism, the mode of life 
the ascetic principles of the Stylites. _ Es 

Stylize (stai-loiz), v. 1898. If. SEQ 
ik, after G. stilisiren.] trans. To con! 910 
(an artistic representation) to the rules 1125 
conventional style; to conventional. 
Chiefly in pa. pple. E 

Stylo (stel lo). 1800, Short for STI 
GRAPH or STYLOGRAPHIC ( pen). das 

Stylo- (stai-lo), bef. a vowel styl-, 1381110 
comb. form of Gr. orchos pillar in scien! 
words. 
loglo:ssal [Gr. „eg tongue], a. pertain 
to the styloid process and the tongue: & from 
glossus. ||Styloglo-ssus, a muscle ari 15 ngue. 
the styloid process and inserted in the orth 
Stylohy-al, a. epithet of one of the bones 
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hyoid arch, constituting in man the styloid pro- 
cess of the temporal bone; sb. this bone. Stylo- 
hy-oid, a. of or pertaining to the stylohyal and 
the hyoid bone; sb. the stylohyoid muscle, a 
muscle connecting the styloid process and the 
hyoid bone. ||Stylomandi-bular, Stylomaxi-1- 
lary, adjs. used to designate a ligament which 
connects the styloid process and the lower jaw- 
bone. Styloma:stoid, a. common to the styloid 
and mastoid processes of the temporal bone. Sty- 
lommato-phorous [Gr. Alla, duuar- eye, -púpos 
bearing], d. belonging to the suborder Stylom- 
matophora of pulmonate gasteropods (land-snails 
and slugs) which have eyes borne on the tips of a 
pair of retractile tentacles. ||Stylopo-dium, Bot. 
the double fleshy dise from which the style of the 

Umbelliferz arises. Sty-lospore, Bot. one of the 
naked spores in certain fungals, which are pro- 
duced at the tips of short thread-like cells. 
\\Styloste-gium (Gr. oreyn roof], Stylote-gium 
Gr. réyos roof], the inner corona enveloping the 
style in some asclepiads. 

Stylobata (stoilo-bátá). 1563. I- L. stylo- 
bala — Gr. arvAofárns, f. orôħos pillar + -Barns, f. 
base of Beivew walk.] Arch. = next. 

Stylobate (stoilóbe!t). 1694. I- L. stylo- 
bala; see prec.] Arch. A continuous base- 
ment upon which a row of columns is sup- 
ported. 

Stylograph (stoi-lógraf). 1866. [f. STYLUS 
+ -GRAPH.] fl. Any drawing or writing made 
with a style. 2. A stylographie pen. Also s. 
pen. 1882. 

Stylographic (stoilogrm-fik), a. 1808. [f. 
as prec, + -GRAPHIC.] fl. Relating to stylo- 
graphy or writing with a style —1854. 2. S. 
pen: a variety of fountain pen, having no nib, 
but a fine perforated writing-point fed with 
ink from the reservoir in the stem; in this 
point is fitted a fine needle, which when 
pushed back in the act of writing opens a 
valve 80 as to permit the flow of ink 1880. 

Stylography (stoilo:gráfi). Now rare or 
Obs. 1840. [f. as prec. + -GRAPHY.] A method 
of writing, drawing, or engraving with a 
style. 

Styloid (stoiloid), a. 1709. (- mod. I.. 
styloides - Gr. orvAoesjs (Galen) like a style, f. 
o7odos pillar; see -oID.] Anat. and Zool. Re- 
sembling a style in shape; styliform. Ap- 
plied chiefly to several slender-pointed pro- 
cesses of bone, e.g. the spine that projects 
from the base of the temporal bone. 

Stylolite (stoilóloit). 1866. [k. Gr. orchos 
pillar + -urrg.] Geol. A cylindrical or colum- 
nar formation in some limestones, marls, etc. 
'varying in length up to more than four 
inches and in diameter to two or more 
inches’. Hence Styloli-tic a. 

[Stylus (stel-lös). Also stilus. 1728. 
[erron. sp. of L. stilus; see STYLE sb.] 1. 
STYLE sb. I. 1, 1807. 2. The tracing-point ap- 
plied to the record of a phonograph or 
gramophone 1875. 3. The gnomon of à sun- 
dial 1790. 4. Bot. = STYLE sb. I. 7. 1728. 5. 
Zool. A style or stylet 1856. 

Stymie (stoi-mi), sb. 1857. [Of unkn. ori- 
gin.] Golf. An opponent's ball which lies on 
the putting green in a line between the ball 
of the player and the hole he is playing for, 
if the distance between the balls is not less 
than six inches; also, the oceurrence of this; 
often in phr, fo lay a s. Hence Sty:mie v. 
trans, to put (one’s opponent or oneself) 
into the position of having to negotiate a 
8.; freq. fig.; also intr. (of a ball) to intervene 
asas, 

Stymphalian (stimfé-lián), a. 1653. [f. L. 
Stymphalius (f. Stymphalus or -um = Gr. 
Erúupaos) + AN.] Myth. Of or belonging to 
Stymphalus, a district in Arcadia, haunted 
by a species of odious birds of prey, the de- 
struction of which was the sixth of the 
‘labours’ of Hercules. So Sty:mphalid a. 
and sb. 1560. 

Styphnate (sti-fnet). 1857. [f. STYPHNIO + 
CATE'.] Chem. A salt of styphnic acid. 

Styphnic (sti-fnik), a. 1850. [f. supposed 
Gr. *orugvds (a mistake for orpuóvós) astrin- 
gent + -10.] Chem. S. acid, a dibasic astrin- 
gent acid obtained by the action of nitric 
acid on asafœtida and other gum resins. 
Also called ozypicric acid. 

Stypsis (sti-psis). 1890. [Late L. — Gr. 
cris, f. oridew; cf. next.] Med. The applica- 
tion or use of styptics. 

Styptic (sti-ptik), a. and sb. late ME. I- L. 
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stypticus — Gr. ererruós, f. orddev contract; 
see -Ic.] A. adj. Having the power of con- 
tracting organic tissue; having an austere or 
acid taste; harsh or raw to the palate; having 
a binding effect on the stomach or bowels. b. 
Of a medicament, etc.: That arrests hemor- 
rhage. late ME. B. sb. A substance having 
the power of contracting organic tissue. 
late ME. So Sty-ptical a. 1528. 

Stypticin (sti-ptisin). 1910. [f. STYPTIC 
+ -IN'.] The phthalate of cotarnine used as a 
hemostatic and an analgesic. So Styptol 
(sti-ptel), the hydrochloride of cotarnine, 
similarly used 1908. 

Stypticity (stipti-siti). late ME. [- med. L. 
styplicitas, f. L. stypticus; see ry. Cf. 
(O)Fr. stiplicité.] Styptie quality; astrin- 
gency. 

Styracin (stoi"rüsin). 1838. [- Fr. styra- 
cine, f. L. styrar, de-; see next, -IN!.] 
Chem. A crystalline substance obtained from 
storax and balsam of Peru. 

Styrax (stoi*réks). 1558. - L. styraz — Gr. 
crópat; cf. STORAX.] 1. = STORAX 1. 2. A 
styrax-tree 1832, 

Comb.: 8.-tree, a tree of the genus Styrax, esp. 
S. officinalis. 

Styrian (stiriün), a. and sb. 1621. f. 
Styria + -AN.] Of or belonging to, an inhabi- 
tant of, the province of Styria, formerly à 
crown-land and duchy of the Austrian em- 
pire. 

Styrol (stoi*rol) 1845. [f. STYRAX + -OL.] 
Chem. An oil obtained from storax and the 
resin of balsam of Peru; oil of storax. 

Styrolene (stoi"rülin). 1881. It. prec. + 
-ENE.] Chem. = prec. 

Styrone (stoi"ro»n) 1852. [f. STYRAX + 
-ONE.] Chem. An alcohol in crystalline form 
obtained from the decomposition of styracin ; 
used as an antiseptic and a bleaching agent. 

Styryl(stoi"riD. 1852. f. STYRAX + -YL.] 


Chem. The radical, C,H,, of styrone. Also 
altrib., as in s. alcohol = STYRONE. 
Stythe, styth (stoió, stoip). dial. 1708. 


[alt. from *stive, cogn. w. STIVE b.] 1. 
CHOKE-DAMP, 2, A suffocating smell 1823. 

Styx (stiks). late ME. IL. — Gr. Drug 
(Zrvy-), rel. to orvyev hate, orvyvós hateful, 
gloomy.] Myth. A river of the lower world or 
Hades, over which the shades of the departed 
were ferried by Charon, and by which the 
gods swore their most solemn oaths. 

Suable (siz-áb'l, a. Now chiefly U.S. 1623. 
[f. SUE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being sued, 
liable to be sued; legally subject to civil pro- 
cess. Hence Suabi'lity, liability to be sued. 

Suade (swé'd), v. Now rare or dial. 1531. 
[Partly — L. suadére; partly by apheresis 
from PERSUADE.] = PERSUADE v. 

Suant (siiránt), a. Now dial. 1547. [=~ 
AFr. sua(u)nt, OFr. suiant, sivant, pr. pple. 
of sivre (mod. suivre) follow :- Rom. *sequere 
for L. sequi; see -ANT.] Working or proceed- 
ing regularly, smoothly, or easily; even, 
smooth, regular. Also adrb. Hence Su-antly 
adv. (now dial.) 1547. 

Suasible (swé'sib'l), a. rare. 1582. [- late 
and med.L. suasibilis, f. L. suas-; see next, 
-IBLE.] Capable of being persuaded; that is 
easily persuaded. 

Suasion (swel-zon). late ME. [- OFr. 
suasion or L. suasio, n-, f. suas-, pa. ppl. 
stem of suadére urge, PERSUADE; see -ION.] 
1. The act or fact of exhorting or urging; 
persuasion. 2. An instance of this. late ME. 

1. Moral s., persuasion exerted or acting through 
and upon the moral nature or sense. 

Suasive (swé'siv), a. and sb. 1601. (Var. 
of Suasory by suffix-substitution.] A. adj. 
Having or exercising the power of persuading 
or urging; consisting in or tending to suasion ; 
occas. const. of, exhorting or urging to. B. 
sb. A suasive speech, motive, or influence 

70. 
aA Thanks to the s. influence of British gold 
1897. Hence Sua'sive-ly adv., -ness. 

Suasory (swé*sori a. Now rare. 1576. 
[- L, suasorius, f. suas-; see SUASION, -ORY*. 
Cf. Fr. fsuasoire.] Tending to persuade; 
persuasive. 

Suave (swelv, sway), a. 1560. [- (O)Fr. 
suave or L. suavis sweet, agreeable (see 
Sweet a.).] 1. Pleasing or agreeable to the 
senses or the mind; sweet. 2. Of persons, 
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their manner: Blandly polite or urbane; 
soothingly agreeable 1847. Hence Sua:vely 
iv. 

Suaviloquence  (swe'vilókwéns). rare. 
1049. [— L. suaviloquentia, f. suaviloquens, f. 
suavis sweet + -loguens speaking, f. loqui 
speak; see -ENCE.] Pleasing or agreeable 
speech or manner of speaking. 

Suavity (swe-viti, swé!-viti). 1450. [- L. 
suavitas (partly through Fr. suavité), f. suavis 
SUAVE; see -ITY.] fl. Sweetness or agree- 
ableness to the senses —1661. +b, Sweetness 
(of sound, harmony, expression) —1821. 2. 
Pleasurableness, agreeableness; pl. delights, 
amenities. Now only as coloured by sense 3. 
1594. 3. The quality or condition of being 
suave in manner or outward behaviour; 
bland agreeableness or urbanity 1815. 

2. The common suavities of social life 1823. 3. 
These words, delivered with a cutting s. DICKENS. 

Sub (spb), sb. 1696. [Short for various 
subst. compounds of SUB-.] 1. = SUBORDI- 
NATE. b. For various titles of subordinate 
officials, as sub-editor, sub-lieutenant, sub- 
warden 1837. 2. = SUBALTERN sb. 2. 1756. 3. 
= SunsTITUTE; U.S. esp. of substitute prin- 
ters 1830. 4. SUBSCRIPTION 1903. 5. = 
SUBSIST (money): money in advance on ac- 
count of wages due at the end of a certain 
period. local. 1866. 

Sub (sob), v. 1879. [Short for various vbl. 
compounds of SUB-; or f. prec.] 1. intr. To 
work as a printer's substitute. 2. To pay or 
receive ‘sub’ 1886. 3. = SUB-EDIT 1890. 

Sub (sob). 1592. The L. prep. sub (with 
the ablative) ‘under’, in a few legal and other 
phrases, now or formerly in common use. 

sub dio, under the open sky, in the open air. 
sub forma pauperis — in forma pauperis (see 
IN), sub hasta, lit. ‘under a spear’, i.e. by auc- 
tion. sub Jove frigido, under the chilly sky, in. 
the open air. sub judice, lit. ‘under a judge’; un- 
der the consideration of a judge or court; un- 
decided, still under consideration. sub lite, in 
dispute, sub modo, under certain conditions, 
with a qualification, within limits. sub rosa, 
‘under the rose’ (see ROSE sb. II), in secret, 
secretly. sub sigillo, under the seal (of confes- 
sion); in confidence, in secret. sub silentio, in 
silence, without remark being made. sub voce, 
under the word (so-and-so); abbrev. s.v. 

Sub- (svb, sob) prefix, repr. L. sub- = the 
prep. sub under, close to, up to, towards, 
used in composition with various meanings. 

The b of L. sub- remained unchanged when 
it preceded a radical beginning with s, £, or v; 
before m and r it was frequently assimilated 
(see e.g. SUMMON, SURROGATE), and before c, f, ` 
g, and p it was almost invariably assimilated 
(see e.g. SUCCEED, SUFFER, SUGGEST, SUPPOSE). 
A by-form subs- was normally reduced to sus- 
in certain compounds with words having 
initial e, p, £ (see SUSCEPTION, SUSPEND, SUS- 
TAIN); and before sp- the prefix becomes su- 
(see SUSPECT, SUSPICION). 

The original force of the prefix is either en- 
tirely lost sight of or to a great extent obs- 
cured in many words derived from old L. 
compounds, such as subject, suborn, subscrip- 
tion, subserve, subsist, substance. As a living 
prefix in English it bears a full meaning of its 
own and has become capable of being pre- 
fixed to words of native English or any other 
origin. 

Under, underneath, below, at the bottom (of). 
1. Forming adjs. in which sub- is in preposi- 
tional relation to the sb. implied in the second 
element, as in L. subaquaneus — that is sub aqua. 
under water, subterraneus = that is sub terra, 
SUBTERRANEOUS, 

a. Compounds of a general character (mainly 
nonce-words), and miscellaneous scientific terms. 
Subae rial, taking place, existing, operating, or 
formed in the open air or on the earth's surface. 
Suba:stral, situated beneath the stars, mundane, 
terrestrial, Su:bcarboni-ferous, Geol. designat- 
ing the mountain-limestone formation of the 
carboniferous series or that lying beneath the 
millstone grit, lower carboniferous. Subgla:cial, 
existing or taking place under the ice, Sub- 
mundane, existing beneath the world. Sub- 
pe'ctoral, emanating from the depths of the 
chest. Subse'nsible, below or deeper than the 
range of the senses; so Subse-nsual, Subse:n- 
suous. Subso-lar, Meteorol. directly underneath 
the sun, having the sun in the zenith, Subtarta-r- 
ean, below orliving under Tartarus, Su-bterrane 
(now rare), tSubterra-neal, = SUBTERRANEAN; 
also as sb. 

b. Anat, (Path., Surg.) and Zool. — Situated or 


SUB- 


occurring under or beneath (occas. behind) the 

rt or organ denoted by the radical element, or 
lying on the ventral side of it or ventrally with 
respect to it; as in (late) L. subocularis. 

In most of these compounds the meaning is 
readily inferred from that of the prefix and of the 
second element; as subabdo-minal (= situated or 
occurring under, below, or beneath the abdomen), 
-ara:chnoid (the arachnoid membrane) -clavi:- 
cular, conjuncti-val (the conjunctiva), -cra-nial, 
-cuti-cular, -du-ral (the dura mater), -epide-rmal, 
-ie, -epithe-lial, -glo-ttic (the glottis), -intesti-nal, 
-lo-bular (a lobule of the liver), -me-ntal (the chin), 
-muwscular, -notocho:: -o'cular, pe, coral, 


-peritone-al, -pial (the pia mater), -plewral, 
-pu:bie, pinar -spi'nous, -tenta-cular (the ten- 
tacles or tentacular canal), -u-ngual, -vagi-nal, 


vertebral, -zo-nal (the zona pellucida of an ovum). 
(b) in derived advs.; e.g. subdu-rally, su:bperio-- 


steally. 

C. Bot. in the same sense as b; HE subpe-tiolar. 

d. Anat. In adj. compounds in L. form, designat- 
ing parts of the body, used absol. by ellipsis of sb. 
(e.g. musculus muscle, membrana membrane). 
||Su:bancone-us, a small muscle arising from the 
triceps and humerus above the elbow-joint and 
inserted in the posterior ligament of the elbow. 
||Subcrure-us, a small band of muscular fibres 
extending from the anterior surface of the femur 
to the synovial membrane of the knee-joint. 

e. With sbs. forming attrib. compounds. Sub- 
atla-ntic, under the Atlantic. Sub-tu'rbary, 
found under turf-ground. 

f. With sbs. forming sbs. designating a part, or- 
gan, or substance lying under the part denoted by 
the radical element. Subli*ngua, in some ani- 
mals, a process consisting of a fold of mucous 
membrane under the tongue. Subme'ntum, 
Ent. the basal part of the labium. Subum- 
bre-lla, Zool. the internal ventral or oral disc of a 
hydrozoan; the concave muscular layer beneath 
the umbrella of a jelly-fish. 

g. Forming vbs., as in L. subjugare to SUBJU- 


GATE. 

2. With adverbial force (= underneath, below, 
down, low, lower), prefixed to adjs., vbs., am 
pples. (and less freq. to sbs.), as in subadja-cent 
adj.; subaerated, -concea-led pples.; subi-rrigate 
vb. Su:blinea:tion, underlining. Subna-scent 
a. growing under or up from beneath. Sub- 
nota:tion = RESCRIPT 2. 

b. Hence = in or into subjection, as in subicere to 
SUBJEOT. 

3. Prefixed to sbs. with adjectival force = lying, 
existing, occurring below or underneath, under-, 
(hence, by implication) underground; sub- 
armour; sub-current, -deposit; sub-note, -text; 
sub-crossing, -railway in designations of architec- 
tural features, indicating a secondary member, fea- 
ture, chamber, etc, placed under one of the same 
kind, e.g. sub-basement, -mei shaft; so sub- 


T, -8 
trench. Also SUB-ARCH, etc. (Stress even, or on 
the prefix.) 

b. Anat. (a) Designating the lowest or basal part 
of the organ denoted by the second element; e.g. 
subface, subilium. (b) Denoting a part concealed 
or encroached upon; e.g. subfissure, subgyre. 

€. Agric. Short for subsoil-, as sub-pulverizer. 

4. Mus. With adj. force combining with sbs. to 
form terms designating: (a) an interval of so much 
below a given note; e.g. subdiapente: (b) a note or 
an organ-stop an octave below that denoted by 
the original sb.; e.g. SUBOCTAVE; sub-bass, 
diapason; (c) a note lying the same distance 
below the tonic as the note designated by the radi- 
cal sb. is above it; e.g. SUBDOMINANT, SUB- 
MEDIANT. 

5-9. Subordinate, subsidiary, secondary; sub- 
ordinately, subsidiarily, secondarily. (Síress on 
the prefix.) 5. Having a subordinate or inferior 
position; of inferior or minor importance or size; 
subsidiary, secondary. a. of sub- 
advocate, -substitute. b. of ma 


6. With names of officials, etc., forming titles 
designating one immediately subordinate to the 
chief official; e sub- „captain, -collector, 
-commissioner, -delegate, -governor, -king, -mini- 
ster, -preceptor, -prefect, -rector, -vicar, -warden. 
Su:b-al:moner, a subordinate almoner, one of 
the officials of the Royal Almonry. Sub- 
matrshal, a deputy or under-marshal, an official 
in the Marshalsea acting as the knight-marshal's 
deputy. (Obs. exc. Hist.). (b) in derived adjs.: e.g. 
subsecretarial pertaining to a sub-secretary. b. 
In the designation of corresponding offices or 
functions; e.g. sub-administration, -inspectorship. 

7. Compounded with sbs., to express division 
into parta, sections, or branches. a. Of material 
Objects; e.g. sub-cavity, one of the smaller cavi- 
ties into which a cavity is divided. Su-b-atom, 
Chem. a constituent part of an atom; hence Sub- 
ato · mic a. b. Of a body or assembly of people 
asin SUBCOMMITTEE, or of a division of animals or 
plants, as in SUBGENUS; e.g. s ‘ination, 
group, -tribe. (b) in derived adjs; e.g. subsynod- 
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ical pertaining to a sub-synod. c. Of a region or 
an interval of time, as in sub-age a division of an 
age, -zone, SUB-DISTRICT. d. = branch-; e.g. 
sub-bureau a bureau depending on the principal 
bureau, sub-office, a branch office. 

8. With advb. force, combined with adjs. and 
vbs. = in a subordinate or secondary manner or 
capacity, by subsidiary means. 

9. (a) On the analogy of SUBDIVIDE and SuB- 
DIVISION, sub- is used to denote a further division 
or distinction; e.g. sub-classify; sub-articulation; 
(b) on the analogy of SUBCONTRACT sb. and v., 
SUBLET, to denote a second or further action or 
process of the same kind as that denoted by the 
radical; e.g. subcolonize to colonize from a colony, 
sub-infer to draw as a further inference, sub-rent 
to rent from one who himself rents, sub-purchaser 
one who purchases from a previous purchaser; sub- 
secession a secession from a body that has 
seceded; subtenure, the subfeudation of land. 

10. Math. Compounded with adjs. expressing 
ratio, sub- denotes a ratio the opposite of that 
expressed by the radical element, as in late L. 
ubmultiptus SUBMULTIPLE; e.g. subdecuple the 
ratio 1:10, subtriple. Analogously, in SUBDUPLI- 
CATE, etc., the prefix is employed to express the 
ratio of the square (etc.) roots of quantities; e.g. 
subtriplicate (of the cube roots of the quantities). 

11-18. Next below, near or close (to); subsequent. 
(to). (As a living prefix sub- is restricted in this 
sense to prepositional uses; the advb. use is seen 
in SUBSEQUENT.) 11. Near to (a particular region 
or point), as in L. suburbanus SUBURBAN; e.g. 
suba-pical, -basal, -caudal, dorsal, -lateral, 
littoral, -marginal.. 

12. Geog. and Geol. a. Lying about the base of or 
subjacent to mountains designated by the second 
element, hence, of less height than mountains of 
similar height to these, characteristic of regions of 
such altitude; e.g. sub-Andean, -Etnean, -Hima- 
layan. Suba-pennine, applied to a series of 
strata of Pliocene age, such as are characteristic 
of the flanks of the Apennines in Italy; belonging 
to or characteristic of these strata. b. Denoting a 
region or zone adjacent to or on the borders of 
that designated by the second element; e.g. 
subantarctic, -frigid, -torrid. 

13. Mus. Designating a note next to or next be- 
low some principal note; e.g. SUBTONIC. (Cf. 4.) 
Subse-mitone, the leading note of a scale. 

14. Combined with adjs. with the sense ‘of lower 
condition or di (or size) than’ that denoted by 
the original adj.; e.g. sub-angelical, -elementary, 
Judicial. -regal, 

15. Zool. In names of divisions of animals re- 
garded as having only imperfectly developed the 
characteristics denoted by the word to which sub-is 
prefixed, as Subungulata, etc.; also, in derivatives; 
e.g. subostracean, a mollusc of the family Sub- 


type of skull haying ai index next below that of 
the type denoted by the second element; e.g. 
subbrachycephalie (hence -cephaly). 

17. In names of certain sectaries, — after, con- 
bo err upon: opp. to SUPRA- 22 SUBLAPSARIAN. 

18. In designations of periods immediately ‘be- 
low’ or posterior to a particular period. Sub- 
aposto-lic, belonging to or characteristic of the 
Mis in the history of the Church immediately 

following that of the Apostles. 

19-23. Incomplete(ly, imperfect(ly, partial(ly. 
*With adverbial Meaning: 19. Prefixed to adjs. or 
pples. of a general character; e.g. subanalogous 
somewhat similar, subaudible imperfectly, slight- 
ly, or pare audible, subobscure, subtypical. (The 
force of sub- may vary contextually from ‘only 
slightly’ to ‘not quite, all but’.) 

20. In techn. use, chiefly Nat. Hist. a. With adjs. 
of colour; e.g. sub-pale, -red, -vivid. b. With adjs. 
denoting surface texture, contour, or marking, 
substance, consistency, composition, taste, odour; 
e.g. id, -astringent, -cartilaginous, -cori- 
aceous, -fossil, -granular, -spinous, -stony, -villose, 
-villous, etc. c. With adjs. expressing shape, 
conformation, or physical habit; e.g. sub-acumi- 
nate, -angular, -ari 

r, -globose, 


lichotomous somewhat divided or branched. g. 
Med. e.g. subacute, subchronic not entirely chro- 
nie, more chronic than acute; subconti-nued, 
almost continuous, remittent; subfebrüe. h. 
Forming advs. corresponding to adjs. of any of 
the above classes, e.g. subacutely. 

21. With vbs., as in L. subaccusare to accuse 
somewhat; e.g. sub-blush, -cachinnate, -indicate, 
Eu ‘stand, Subo-dorate (rare) to smell or scent 
out. 

**With adjectival meaning. 22. With sbs. denot- 
ing action or condition, in the sense partial, in- 
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complete, ‘slight’; e.g. sub-animation, - ion: 
Med. often x ‘less than the “normal, pu 
gentle’; e.g. sub-delirium, -purgation; also occas’ 
with sbs. denoting material objects, e.g, lb relief. 
Subima-go, Entom. in Ephemeride, the stage 
immediately preceding the imago; the insect, at 
ae de Subluxa-tion, a partial dislocation, a 

23. Chem. In names of compounds sub- i; 
that the ingredient of the compound dena is 
the term to which it is prefixed is in a relatively 
small proportion; or is less than in the normal 
compounds of that name; e.g. subacetate, an ace- 
tate in which there are fewer equivalents of the 
acid radical than in the normal acetate, a basic 
acetate, subsalt a basic salt. 

24. Secretly, covertly, as in L. subornare to 
SUBORN. +Subai-d v. (rare), to give secret aid to. 
{Subingre-ssion, subtle or unobserved en- 
trance. Su:bintrodu:ce v. to introduce in a 
secret or subtle manner. Subtru-de, to thrust 
itself in stealthily. 

25. From below, up, (hence) away; e.g. SUCCOUR, 
SUGGEST, SUSPICION, etc. b. Hence sub- implies 
taking up so as to include, as in SUBSUME. 

26. In place of another, as in L. substituere to 
SUBSTITUTE. 

27. In addition, by way of or as an addition, 
after L. subjungere to SUBJOIN; e.g. subinsert vb. 

Subacid (svbesid), a. and sb. 1669. [= 
L. subacidus; see SUB- 20 b and Act.) A. 
adj. 1. Somewhat or moderately acid. b. 
Chem. Containing less than the normal pro- 
portion of acid 1808. 2, Of character, speech, 
etc.: Somewhat acid or tart; verging on 
acidity or tartness 1765. 

2. An excellent temper, with a slight degree of s. 
humour Scorr, 

B. sb. 1. Subacid quality or flavour 1838, 
2. A subacid substance 1828. 

1. The s, of the strawberry 1884. Hence Sub- 
aci-dity. 

Suba · et. v.1 614. [7 subact-, pa. ppl. stem of 
L. subigere, f. sub- SUB- 2 + agere bring. ] 
1. trans. To work up, as in cultivating the 
ground, kneading, the process of digestion, 
etc. —1822. 2, To bring into subjection; to 
subdue 1680. So tSuba:ction, the action of 
working up, reducing, or kneading -1822, 

Su-b-a:gent. 1083. [Son- 6.) A subordi- 
nate agent; the agent of an agent; spec. in 
U.S. Law. Hence Su-b-a:gency, the posi- 
tion, condition, or residence of a 8. 

Subah (sn ba). Anglo-Ind. 1753. [Urdu 
= Arab süba.] 1. A province of the Mogul 
empire. 2, = next 1753. Hence Su-bahship 
= sense 1, 1753. 

Subahdar (sibadi-a). Anglo-Ind. 1098. 
[Urdu süba^dür, f. prec. + Pers. ddr posses- 
sor, master.) 1. A governor of a subah or 
province. 2. The chief native officer of à 
company of sepoys 1747. 

altrib.: S.- major, the native commandant of a 
regiment of sepoys. Hence Subahdary (süba- 
dà:ri), subahshi j 

Suba‘Ipine, 1656. [- L. subalpinus; 
see SUB- 12 and ALPINE.) 1. Belonging to 
regions lying about the foot of the Alps. 2. 
Partly alpine in character or formation; 1 5 
taining to or characteristic of elevations nex 
below that called alpine; belonging to n 
higher slopes of mountains (of an altitude © 
about 4,000 to 5,500 feet) 1833. d 

Subaltern (so-biltom, spbQ-ltorn), a. an! 
sb. 1581. [- late L. suballernus; Bee SUB- 
11-18, ALTERN a. Cf. Fr. subalterne [5/2] A. 
adj. 11. Succeeding in turn (rare) UE 87 
Logic. S. genus (or species): a genus that is d 
the same time a species of à higher gent 
1654. 2. Of inferior status, quality, or impor 
tance 1581. 3. S. officer: an officer of dona 
rank in the army, i.e. below that of captain. 
Hence s. rank, etc. Tn 4. oF a Een 
Holding of one who is himse $ 
Hence of a feu or right. 1681. 5. Logic. on 
proposition: Particular, in relation to à 
versal of the same quality 1656. 


1 n ry 8. 
acts 1734. Fighting his way through evel Ms 
degree of his profession 1817. 5. S. oppositin 


opposition between a universal and a par! 
of the same quality. n 
B. sb. 1. A person (or tthing) of inferior 95 
or status; a subordinate 1605. 2. A supaltern 
officerin the army 1690. 3. Logic. A Su 
proposition 1826. te 
Subalternate (spbolts-anet), a. (sb) 0 
ME. [- late L. subalternatus, pa. PP’ 
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subalternare; see prec., -ATE*.] tfl. Subordi- 
nate, inferior —1874. 12. [f. SUB- 20 d and 
ALTERNATE d.] Nat. Hist. Alternate, but with 
a tendency to become opposite 1829. 

1. The several kinds of s. Species of Plants 1704. 

B. sb. Logic. A particular proposition 1826. 

Subalternation (sv:boltamé!-fon). 1597. 
- med. L. subalternatio, -ón-; see prec., -ION.] 
11. Subordination. 12. Succession by turn 
-1627. 3. Logic. The relation between a 
universal and a particular of the same qua- 
lity; also, an immediate inference from a uni- 
versal to a particular under it 1650. 

Subalternity (svboltd-amiti). 1020. t. 
SUBALTERN + -ITY; cf. Fr. subalternité. In 
xvi (logic) — med.L. suballernitas.] Sub- 
ordinate position. 

Subaqua tic, a. 1789. 1. [SUB- 1 a.] = 
next 1. Also, pertaining to plants growing 
under water. 2. [SuB- 20 c.] Zool. and Bot. 
Partly aquatic 1844. 

Subaqueous (Sobel Kwles), a. 1677. [See 
SUB- 1 a, AQUEOUS.] 1. Existing, formed, or 
constructed under water. b. Performed or 
taking place under water; adapted for use 
under water 1774. 2. Reflected as if in depths 
of water 1798. 

1. Vast s, precipices 1774. b. Sub-aqueous" Hel- 
met, u diver's head-dress, supplied with air by 


pump from above 1875. 
Su:b-arch. 1835. [SuB- 3, 5 b.] Arch. 


A subsidiary or secondary arch; one of two 
or more arches grouped in a larger arch; the 
lowest member in an arch of two or more 
‘orders’. 

Suba:retic, a. (sb.) 1854. [Sus- 12 b.] 
Nearly Arctic; somewhat south of the Arctic 
circle or regions; belonging to such a region. 
Also sb., pl., subarctic regions. 

Su:barcua-tion. 1845. [SUB- 2.] Arch. 
The construction of two or more subordinate 
arches under a main arch; the system of 
arches so constructed. Hence Suba:rcuated 
a. having two or more such arches under a 
main arch. 

Subarrhation (svbaré'-Jfon). 1623. [- med. 
L. subarrhatio, -ón-, f. subarrhare pay earnest 
money, f. sub- SUB- 1 g + ARRHA; see -ION.] 
An ancient form of betrothal in which 
pledges in the form of money, rings, etc. 
were bestowed by the man upon the woman. 

Subashi (sübà:fi). 1599. [Turk. subaşı, f. 
su water + bag head, chief.) A Turkish 
official in command of a district or village; 
a ‘police magistrate under the timariot 
system’ (Redhouse). 

Subaudition (snbodi-fon). 1798. I- late L. 
subauditio, n, f. subaudire supply men- 
tally, f. sub + audire hear, after Gr. imaxovew; 
see SUB- 24.) Chiefly Gram. The act of 
mentally supplying something that is not ex- 
pressed; something that is mentally sup- 
plied or understood; implied or understood 
meaning. 

‘Policeman’ has no evil s. 1859. 

Subauditur (subodoi-tüz). 1803. [L. ‘it is 
understood’, 3rd. pers. sing. ind. pass. of 
subaudire; see pree.] = prec. Phr, In a $.: 
by implication. 

Suba-xillary, a. (sb.) 1769, [SuB- 1 b, ¢.] 
1, Zool. Situated beneath the axilla; Ornith. 
= AXILLARY. 2. Bot. Beneath the axil or the 
angle made by a branch with the stem or a 
leaf with the branch 1802. 

Su:b-base. 1826. 1. [Sun. 3.] a. Arch. 
The lowest part of a base which is divided 
horizontally. b. A base placed under the bot- 
tom of a machine or other apparatus to raise 
it higher from the ground 1904. 2. [SUB- 5 b. 
A secondary base 1903. 

Subbra-chial, a. 1836. [See Sun. 1 b and 
Bracuran.] 1, Ichth. Situated under or near 
the pectoral fins; (of a fish) having the ven- 
tral fins so situated. 2, Under the pectoral 
muscles 1896. 3. Beneath the brachium (in 
cerebral anatomy) 1913. So Subbra-chian 
a. = sense 1; sb. a s. fish; one of the Sub- 
brachiati. 

Subcele:stial, a. and sb. 1561. [f. late and 
med.L. subcelestis; see SUB- 1 a, CELESTIAL. 
Of. OFr. sous-céleste.] A. adj. Situate or 
existing beneath or below the heavens; 
chiefly transf. terrestrial, mundane, sub- 
lunary. B. sb. A subcelestial being 1652. 

Subce:ntral, a. 1822. 1. [SUB- 11, 20 d.] 
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Nearly or not quite central; near or close to 
the centre. 2. [SUB- 1 a.] Being under the 
centre 1828, 3. [SUB- 1 b.] Anat. Beneath 
the central suleus of the brain; beneath the 
centrum of a vertebra 1882. 

Su-bcha:nter, 1515. [f. SUB- 6 + CHANTER, 
after med.L. subcantor, subcentor. Cf. 
(O)Fr. souschanire, and see SUCCENTOR.] A 
precentor's deputy, succentor; now, a vicar- 
choral or lay-clerk of a cathedral, who assists 
in chanting the litany. 

Subche-late, a. 1852. [SvB- 20 c.] Imper- 
fectly chelate. 

Subclass (sv-bklas). 1819. [SUB- 7 b.] A 
subdivision of a class; Nat. Hist. a group of 
orders ranking next to a class. So Su-bclass 
v. trans. to place in a s. 

Subclavia. 1733. [mod. L. subclavia (sc. 
arteria), fem. of SUBCLAVIUS.] Anat. The sub- 
clavian artery —1771. 

Subclavian (svbklé'-viain), a. and sb. 1646. 
It. mod.L. SUBCLAVIUS + -AN. Cf. Fr. sous- 
clavier (XV1).] A. adj. Lying or extending 
under the clavicle 1681. b. Pertaining to the 
8. artery, vein, or muscle 1646. 

S. artery, the principal artery of the root of the 
neck, being the main trunk of the arterial system. 
of the upper em S. muscle — SUBCLAVIUS. 
S. vein, the continuation of the axillary vein from 
the first rib until it joins the internal jugular vein. 

B. sb. A s. vessel, nerve, or muscle 1719. 

|\Subclavius (svbklē'-viřs). 1704. [mod. L.. 
subclavius (sc. musculus), f. sub- SUB- 1 b + 
clavis key.] Anat. In full s. muscle: A small 
muscle extending from the first rib to the 
clavicle. 

Su:bcommi:ttee. 1610. [SuB- 7 b.] A com- 
mittee formed from and acting under a main 
committee; a part of a committee appointed 
for special purposes. 

Subconscious (svbkg-nJas), a. 1832. [SUn- 
19.] 1. Psych. a. Partially or imperfectly con- 
scious; belonging to a class of phenomena 
resembling those of consciousness but not 
clearly perceived or recognized. b. Belong- 
ing to that portion of the mental field the 
processes of which are outside the range of 
attention. 2. Partly or imperfectly aware 
1804. 

1. transf. A sketch of himself. has a s. humour 
one would not have suspected 1899. Hence Sub- 
co-nscious-ly -adv., -ness. 

Sub-co-nstable. Now Hist. 1512. [- AL. 
subconestabulus (1273); see SUB- 6.] An under- 
constable, esp. in the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary. 

Su-bco:ntinent. 1863. [SUm- 5 b.] A land 
mass of great extent, but smaller than those 
usu. called continents; a large section of a 
continent having a certain geographical or 
political independence; in recent use, spec. 
South Africa. 

Su:bcomtract, sb. 1817. [SUB- 9.] A con- 
tract, or one of several contracts, for carrying 
out a previous contract or a part of it. 

Subcontra:ct, v. 1605. [SuB- 9.] fl. pass. 
To be betrothed for the second time. SHAKS. 
2. intr. To make a subcontract 1842. 3. (rans. 
To make a subcontract for 1898. Hence Sub- 
contractor, one who enters into a sub- 
contract. 

Su:bcontrarivety. 1697. f. next.] Logic. 
The relation existing between subcontrary 

ropositions. 

PSubco'ntrary, a. and sb. 1603. [= late L. 
subcontrarius (Boethius), tr. late Gr. ómevarríos; 
see SUB- 19 and CONTRARY a.) A. adj. 1. 
Somewhat or partially contrary. 2. Logic. 
Applied to particular propositions (or the 
relation of opposition between them) agree- 
ing in quantity but differing in quality 1656, 
3. Geom. a. Applied to the relative position of 
two similar triangles having a common 
angle at the vertex and their bases not 
parallel, so that the basal angles are equal 
but on contrary sides 1704. b. Applied to any 
circular section of a quadric cone in relation 
to the base or to another circular section not 
parallel to it 1706. B. sb. 1. Logic. A 8. pro- 
position 1697. 2. Geom. A s. section of a cone 
1842. 

Subco-rtical, a. 1815. [Sum- 1 a] 1. 
Lying, situated, or formed under the bark of 
a tree; (of insects) living or feeding under 
bark. 2. Situated under or pertaining to the 
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region underlying (a) the cortex of a sponge, 
(b) the cortex of the brain 1887. 

Subco'stal, a. and sb. 1733. ( mod. L. 
subcostalis; see SUB- 1 b, CosrAr.] A. adj. 1. 
Anat. Situated below a rib or beneath the 
ribs; lying on the under side of a rib, as a 
groove for an artery 1872. 2. Entom. Situated 
behind or near the costal vein or nervure of 
aninsect's wing 1826. B. sb. A s. muscle (usu. 
in L. form subcostalis); a s. artery or nervure 
1733. 

Subcutaneous (svbkiuté!-nios), a. 1051. 
If. late L. subculaneus, f. sub- Sun. 1 b + 
cutis skin + -aneus; see -EOUS.] 1, Lying or 
situated under the skin 1656. 2. Living under 
the skin 1664. 3. Of operations, etc.: Per- 
formed or taking place under the skin; 
characterized by application of a remedy 
beneath the skin; hence, of instruments by 
which such operations are performed or 
remedies administered; hypodermic 1651. 

3. The s, administration of anti-toxic serum 1899, 
Hence Subcuta:neously adv. 

Subdeacon (sobdi-kon. ME. L- ecclL. 
subdiaconus, also subdiacon (v) - el. Gr. 
$zoáxovos; in XIV-XV SI, sodekne — AFT., 
OFr. su-, soudeacne — eccl.L.; see SUB- g.] 
Eccl. 1. The name of the order of ministers 
in the Christian church next below that of 
deacon, 

The duty of subdeacons is to assist in the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist by preparing the sacred 
vessels and (in the Western Church) by reading 
the epistle. The subdiaconate does not exist in 
the Church of England. 

2. The cleric (orig. one in subdeacon’s or- 
ders) or clerk who acts as assistant next be- 
low the deacon at a solemn celebration of the 
Eucharist; the ‘epistoler’ 1440, Hence Sub- 
dea:conate, f- dea conry, -dea:conship = 
SUBDIACONATE. 

Subdean (svbdi-n). late ME. I- AFr. *so- 
dean, *subdene = OFr. sou(z)deien, f. sou(s-, 
sub- (see SUB- 6) + deien DEAN', after med. L. 
subdecanus.| An official immediately below 
a dean in rank, and acting as his deputy. 
Hence Subdea:nery, the office, position, or 
residence of a 8. 

Subdeca-nal, a. rare. 1840. [f. med. L.. 
subdecanus SUBDEAN + -AL I.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a subdean or subdeanery. 

Subdia:conate, 1725. [- late and med.L, 
subdiaconatus, f. subdiaconus; see SUBDEACON, 
Ant,] The office or rank of subdeacon. 

Su:bdi:alect. 1642, [Sun- 7.] A subordi- 
nate dialect; a division of a dialect. 

Subdisju-nctive, a. and sb. 1656. - late 
and med.L. subdisjunctivus; see, SUB- 19, 
DissuncrivE.] Logic and Gram. A. adj. 
Partly disjunctive. B. sb. A subdisjunctive 
proposition or word 1656. 

In English we use the conjunction or indif- 
ferently as a disjunctive or 8.; that is, we say 
‘Alexander or Paris’, whether Alexander and 
Paris be two different persons, or only two dif- 
ferent names for the same person 1818. 

Subdisti-nction. 1636. [In sense 1 = 
late L. subdistinclio (= Gr. únooriyuń), f. 
subdistinguere (= Gr. $moortew) put a comma 
or one of the lesser stops; cf. SUB- 22, In 
senses 2 and 3, f. SUB- 5 c and 7 b + DISTINO- 
TION.) fl. A comma or semicolon —1825. 2. A 
subordinate distinction 1055. 

fSubdisti-nguish, v. 1620. f. Sun- 9 + 
DISTINGUISH, after late L. subdistinguere; see 
prec.] trans. To distinguish into subordinate 
kinds, classes, species, ete. —1789. 

Su:b-disstrict, 1816, [SuB- 7 c.] A divi- 
sion or subdivision of a district. 

Subdivide (svbdivoi-d), v. late ME. [-late 
L. subdividere; see SUB- 9, DIVIDE v.] 1. 
trans. To divide (a part of a divided whole); 
to divide again after a first division. 2. intr. 
To break up into subdivisions 1597. 

1. The army formed into two grand divisions, 
each of which was subdivided into a battle and 
two wings 1823. The use of machinery tends still 
further to s. labour 1868. Hence Subdivi-der, 
one who subdivides; spec. one who settles on a 
portion of an estate, Subdivi-sible a. 

Subdivision (svbdivi-sen). 1653. [-late L. 
subdivisio, On-; see SUB- 9, DIVISION.] 1. The 
act or process of subdividing, or the fact 
of being subdivided 1599. b. An instance of 
this 1577. 2. One of the parts into which a 
whole is subdivided; part of a part; a section 
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resulting from a further division ; Nat. Hist. a 
subordinate division of a group 1553. b. Mil. 
The half of a division. Also, at various times, 
the half of a company; in the artillery, a gun 
with its waggons (now called SUBSECTION). 
1025. 

1. The increase of wealth had produced its natu- 
ral effect, the s. of labour MACAULAY. 2. The 
Gnosticks and the severall subdivisions of them 
1662. Hence Subdivi-sional a. of the nature of 
8.; pertaining to s., or a s.; consisting of a s. 

Subdivi-sive, a. 1838. f. SUBDIVIDE, SUB- 
DIVISION, after decide|decision|decisive.] Re- 
sulting from subdivision. 

Subdolous (sp:bdólos), a. Now rare. 1688. 
[f. L. subdolus (f. sub- SUB- 19 + dolus cun- 
ning) + -ous.] Crafty, cunning, sly. Hence 
Su-bdolous-ly adv., -ness. 

Subdo-minant, sb. 1793. [Sun. 4.] Mus. 
The note next below the dominant of a scale; 
the fourth note in ascending and the fifth in 
descending a scale. 

Subdo-minant, a. 1826, [SUB- 14.] Less 
than dominant, not quite dominant. 

Subduable (sibdid-ab’l), a. rare. 1611. 
|f. SUBDUE v. + -ABLE.] That may be sub- 
dued, 

Subdual (sdbdid-al), 1675. [f. SUBDUE v. 
+ -AL'.] The act of subduing or state of 
being subdued; subjection. 

tSubdurce, v. 1542. [- L. subducere, f. 
sub- SuB- 25 + ducere lead, bring.] I. (rans. 
To take away, withdraw —1701. b. refi. 
(occas. intr.) To withdraw oneself or itself 
from; to secede —1000. 2. To subtract, as a 
mathematical operation —1676. 

Subduct (sdbdv-kt), v. Now rare. 1571. 
- subduct-, pa. ppl. stem of L. subducere; see 
prec.] 1, (rans. To take away from its place 
or position, withdraw from use, considera- 
tion, influence, etc. 1614. 2. To take away (a 
quantity) from, tout of another; to subtract, 
deduct 1571. tb. intr. To take something 
away from -1798. 3. To take away or re- 
move surreptitiously or fraudulently. Also 
absol. 1758. 4. To draw up 1837. 

2. When we..s. the vapour pressure from the 
barometric height 1881. b. Nature..from my 
side subducting, took perhaps More then enougi 
Mirr. 3. Purchased with money subducted from 
the shop JOHNSON. 

Subduction (s)bdp:kfon) Now rare, 1579. 
If. prec. + oN. ] 1. The action of subducting; 
subtraction, withdrawal. 2, The action of 
subduing or fact of being subdued 1670. 

Subdue (s)bdiz), v. [In xiv sodewe, 
sudewe, later subdewe —  AFr. *soduer, 
*su(b)duer = OFr. so(u)duire, suduire de- 
ceive, seduce — L. subducere withdraw, 
evacuate (see SUBDUCE), with sense derived 
from tsubdit subject — L. subditus, pa. pple. 
of subdere bring under, subdue, f. sub SUB- 2b 

+ -dere put.) 1. (rans. To conquer (an army, 
àn enemy, a country or its inhabitants) in 
fight and bring them into subjection. tb. To 
overcome (a person) by physical strength or 
violence —1004. 2. To bring (a person) into 
mental, moral, or spiritual subjection; to 
render (a person or animal) submissive; to 
prevail over, get the better of. Const. to 
(that which exercises control, the control 
exercised). 1509. b. With a person's body, 
soul, mind, actions, etc. as obj. 1520. tc. To 
bring fo a low state, reduce. SHAKS. 3. To 
bring (land) under cultivation 1535. 14. In 
medical use: To reduce, allay —1829. 5. To 
reduce the intensity, force, or vividness of 
(sound, colour, light); to make less prominent. 
or salient 1800. 

1. Iohn of Gaunt, Which did s. the greatest part 
of Spaine SHAKS. b. If he do resist S. him, at his 
perill SHAKS. 2. Swords Conquer some, but Words 
S. all men PRIOR. b. My heart and hands thou 
hast at once subdu'd SHAKS. c. Lear III. iv. 72. 
5. The warm colours of distance, even the most 
glowing, are subdued by the air RUSKIN. Hence 
Subdue-d ppl. a. reduced to subjection, over- 
come; reduced in intensity, force, or vividness; 
toned down. Subdue-ment (rare), subdual. 
Subdurer, one who or that which subdues. 

Subduple (spbdiiü-p'l, sp:bdiup'l), a. 1598. 
[- late L. subduplus (Boethius); see SUB- 10, 
DUPLE a.] Math. That is half of a quantity or 
number; denoting a proportion of one to two; 
(of a ratio) of which the antecedent is half the 


consequent. 
Subdu:plicate, a. 1656. [- mod.L. sub- 
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duplicatus (Newton), pa. pple. of med.L. 
subduplicare halve (XII-XIV); see SUB- 10, 
DuPLICATE.] Math. Of à ratio or proportion: 
Being that of the square roots of the quanti- 
ties; thus, 2:3 is the subduplicate ratio of 
4:9. 

Sub-e-dit, v. 1862. [Back- formation from 
next.] trans. To edit (a paper, periodical, 
etc.) under, to prepare (copy) for, the super- 
vision of a chief editor. 

Sub-e-ditor, 1837. [SUB- 6.) A subordi- 
nate editor; one who sub-edits. Hence 
Su: b. edito · rial a. 

Suber (siū-bə1). 1859. [L., = cork, cork- 
oak. ] Bot. (Chem.) The bark or periderm of 
the cork-tree; cork. Also, a vegetable prin- 
ciple found in this. So Suberate, Chem. à 
salt of suberic acid. Sube-reous (siubi*-rias) 
a. suberous, suberose. Su-berin, Chem. the 
cellular tissue which remains after cork has 
been exhausted by various solvents. Su-- 
berize v. Bot. pass. to be converted into 
cork-tissue by the formation of suberin. 
Su-berone, Chem. an aromatic oil formed 
by the distillation of suberic acid with lime. 
Su:beryl, Chem. the diatomic radical of 
suberic acid. 

Suberic (siuberik), a. 1799. [- Fr. su- 
bérique (Lagrange 1797); see SUBER; c.] 
Chem. Of or pertaining to cork. S. acid, a 
white crystalline dibasic acid prepared by 
the action of nitric acid on cork, paper, 
linen rags, fatty acíds, and other bodies. 

Subero- (siü-béro), comb. form of SUBER in 
names of chemical compounds containing or 
obtained from suberic acid. 

Suberose (siü-béró"s), a. 1845. [t. SUBER 
+-0SE'.] Bot. Having the appearance of cork; 
like cork in form or texture. So Su-berous 
a. 1679. 

Su-bfa:mily. 1833. [SuB- 7 b.] Nat. Hist. 
A primary subdivision of a family. 

Subflef (sv-bfif), sb. 1845, [t. Svm- 9 + 
Fier sh.] A fief which is held of an intermedi- 
ary instead of the original feoffor; spec. in 
Germany, a minor state, holding of a more 
important state instead of directly of the 
German crown. Hence Subfle v. trans. to 
grant às à s. 

Subfusc, -fusk (svbfv'sk), a. and sb. 1710. 
[= L. subfuscus; see SUR- 20 a, FUsK.] Of 
dusky, dull, or sombre hue 1763. b. (a) absol. 
with the; (b) as sb. subfusc colour 1710. So 
Subfu:scous a. (rare). 

Subgeneric (svbd3éne-rik), a. 1836. |f. 
next after generic.) Of or pertaining to a sub- 
genus; having the characteristics of, consti- 
tuting, or typifying a subgenus. 

Su-bge:nus. Pl. su-bge:nera. 1813. 
[SUB- 7 b.] A subordinate genus; a subdivi- 
sion of a genus of higher rank than a species. 

Subhastation (spbhresté^fon). Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1600. [~ late L. subhastatio, -ón-, f. sub- 
hastare, f. sub hasta under the spear, from the 
Roman practice of setting up a spear where 
an auction was to be held.) A public sale by 
auction. 

Su-b-hea-d. 1588. [Sun- 5, 6.] 1. An 
official next in rank to the head (of a college, 
eto. ). rare. 2. One of the subordinate divi- 
sions into which a main division of a subject 
is broken up 1673. 3. A subordinate heading 
or title in a book, chapter, article, ete. 1875. 
So Su-bheading (in senses 2, 3). 

Sub-hu-man, a. 1793. [SUB- 14, 19.] 1. 
Not quite human, less than human; occas. al- 
most human. 2. Belonging to or characteris- 
tie of the part of creation that is below the 
human race 1837. 

Subiculum (siubi-kiilóm). 1836. mod. L. 
(Link), dim. (see -ULE) f. subic-, stem of L. 
subices (pl.) supports, f. subicere (see SUB- 
JECT).] 1, Bot. In certain fungi, the modified 
tissue of the host bearing the perithecia. 2. 
Anat. The uncus or uncinate gyrus 1891. 

Subindu:ce, v. rare or Obs. 1623. [Partly 
~ late L. subinducere, partly f. SUB- 24 + IN- 
DUCE.) 1. trans. To insinuate, suggest in- 
directly 1640. 2. To induce by indirect or 
underhand means 1623. 3. To bring about (a 
eine) as a result or in succession to another 
1855. 

Su:binfeuda-tion. 1730. [- med.L. sub- 
infeudatio, on-; see SUB- 9 (b), INFEUDATION. 
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Cf. Fr. tsubinfeudation (COTGR.), sous-infeuda- 
lion.] 1. The granting of lands by a feuda- 
tory to an inferior to be held of himself on 
the same terms as he held them of his supe- 
rior; the relation or tenure so established, 2, 
An instance of this; also, an estate or fief 
created by this process 1766. So Subinfeu-d 
v. trans. to grant (estates) by s.; to Bive (a 
person) possession of estates by s. 

Subintelligitur (sv:binteli-dsitia), 1649, 
[L., 3rd pers. sing. pres. indic. pass. of sub- 
intelligere, f. sub- SUB- 24 + intelligere.] An 
unexpressed or implied addition to a state- 
ment, eto. (Cf. SUBAUDITUR.) 

We pray to God as a Person, a larger self; but 
Sere raiak, always be a s. that, He is not a Person 


Subintrant (sobi-ntránt), a. (sb.) 1684. 
[- late L. subintrans, -ant-, pr. pple. of 
subintrare steal into, f. sub- SUB- 24 + L. 
intrare ENTER.) Path. Of fevers: Having 
paroxysms 80 rapidly that before one is over 
another begins; also said of the paroxysms, 
B. sb. A s. fever 1899. 

Subitaneous (sobité^nios), a. Now rare, 
1651. [t. L, subitaneus sudden (f. subitus) + 
-0US,] Sudden, unexpected; hastily pro- 
duced or constructed. So tSubitany a. 1603, 

Subito (subito) adv. 1724. [It.] Mus, 
A direction: Quickly; usu. in phr. volti subito, 
turn quickly. 

Subjacent (spbd5é'-sént), a. 1597. (- L. 
subjacens, -ent-, pr. pple. of subjacére; see 
SUB- 2, ADJACENT.] 1, Situated underneath 
or below; underlying. b. /ransf. and fig. 
Forming the basis or substratum 1077. 2, 
Lying or situated at a lower level, at or near 
the base (e.g. of a mountain) 1650. 3. Taking 
place underneath or below (rare) 1862. 

1. The skin and s. cellular membrane 1813. 8 and 
intercalated beds GEK K. 2. The rivers that 
water the s. plains 1760. Hence Subja'cently 


adv. 

Subject (sv:bdsékt), sb. IME. soget, ete, 
later subiect — OFr. suget, sug(i)et (mod. sujel) 
= L. subjectus masc., -um n., pa. pple. of 
subicere, f. sub- SUB- 2 b + jacere throw, 
cast.) I. 1, One who is under the dominion 
of a monarch or reigning prince; one who 
owes allegiance to a government or ruling 
power, is subject to its laws, and enjoys its 
protection. tb. collect. sing. The subjects of a 
realm. SHAKS. 12. One who is bound to à 
superior by an obligation to pay allegiance, 
service, or tribute; spec. a feudal inferior or 
tenant; a vassal, retainer; a dependant, sub- 
ordinate; an inferior —1081. 3. A person 
(rarely, a thing) that is in the control or 
under the dominion of another; one who 
owes obedience fo another ME. 4. Law. A 
thing over which a right is exercised 1765. b. 
Sc. A piece of property 1754. 

1. I have the honour to be a British s. BENTHAM. 
The. Kings of our own day very much resemble 
their subjects in education and breeding JOWETT. 
b. transf. Per. II. I. 53. 3. By Nature woman was 
made mans subiect K Vp. 4. By the s. of aright is 
meant the thing. over which the right is exer- 
cised. My house, horse, or watch is the s. of my 
right of property. 1875. 

IL. Senses derived ultimately (through L. 
subjectum) from Aristotle’s use of 7ò broxeluevor 
in the threefold sense of (1) material out 15 
which things are made, (2) subject of attri- 
butes, (3) subject of predicates. I. The 
substance of which a thing consists or from 
which it is made -1775. 2. Philos. The sub- 
stance in which accidents or attributes 
inhere. late ME. tb. A thing having real Be 
dependent existence. SHAKS. 3. Logic. a. 1 
which has attributes; the thing about win 
a judgement is made 1551. b. The term ^ 
part of a proposition of wbich the predi 
is affirmed or denied 1620. 4. Gram. TA 
member or part of a sentence denoting 975 
concerning which something is prodan 4 
(i.e. of which a statement is made, a ques 5 
asked, or a desire expressed) ; a word or [o A 
of words constituting the ‘nominative vy 
finite verb 1638. 5. Mod. Philos. More is 
conscious or thinking s.: The mind, lee 
‘subject’ in which ideas inhere; that to d. 455 
all mental representations or operations nt; 
attributed; the thinking or cognizing m z 96. 
the self or ego. (Corel. to OBJECT sb. 6.) o 

2. Two Contraries can never subsist in the 
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S. 1728. 5. Every state of consciousness neces- 
sarily implies two elements at least; a conscious s., 
and an object of which he is conscious 1851. 

IH. 1. The subject-matter of an art or 
science 1541. 2, A thing affording matter for 
action of a specified kind; a ground, motive, 
or cause 1586. b. That which can be drawn 
upon or utilized, means of doing something 
(rare) 1752. 3. That which is or may be acted 
or operated upon; a person or thing towards 
which action or influence is directed 1592. b. 
An object with which a person's occupation 
or business is concerned or on which he exer- 
cises his craft; that which is operated upon 
manually or mechanically 1541. c. A body 
used for anatomical examination or demon- 
stration; a dead body intended for or under- 
going dissection 1691. d. A person who 
presents himself for or undergoes medical 
or surgical treatment; hence, one who is 
affected with some disease 1822. e, A person 
upon whom a psychic or other experiment is 
made 1883. f. With epithet: A person in re- 
spect of his conduct or character( rare). (Cf. 
Fr. mauvais sujet.) 1848. 4. That which forms 
or is chosen as the matter of thought, con- 
sideration, or inquiry; a topie, theme 1580. 
b. An object of study in relation to its use for 
pedagogic or examining purposes; a particu- 
lar department of art or science in which one 
is instructed or examined 1843. 5. The theme 
of a literary composition; what a book, 
poem, etc. is about 1586. b. The person of 
whom a biography is written 1741. 6. An 
object, a figure or group of figures, à scene, an 
incident, etc., chosen by an artist for repre- 
sentation 1614. 7. Mus. The theme or prin- 
cipal phrase of a composition or movement; 
ina fugue, the exposition, dux, or proposition 
1753. 

1, All sciences have a s,, number is the s. of arith- 
metic JowETT. 2. Which had never given. .the 
least s. of complaint Scorr. 3. To be Shames 
scorne, and subiect of Mischance SHAKS. The 
8. of Conversation at Several Tea-Tables STEELE. 
d. Phr. 4 good (bad) s., a patient who has (has 
not) good prospects of improvement or recovery. 
4. As for politics, it was a s. far beyond the reach 
of any female capacity 1780. b. If an officer 
only pass in the subjects necessary for a subaltern 
1887. 6. The next thing is to make choice of a 8. 
beautifull and noble DRYDEN. Subjects after 
Watteau 1867. 

attrib. and Comb., as (sense III. 5, chiefly with ref. 
to cataloguing books according to their subjects) s. 
catalogue, index, list, reference; s. picture, a genre 
painting. 

Subject (sn'bdsékt), a. ME. I- OFr. suget, 
subject (mod. sujet) — L. subjectus, pa. pple. of 
subicere; see prec.] I. 1. That is under the 
dominion or rule of a sovereign, or a con- 
quering or ruling power; owing allegiance or 
Obedience to a sovereign ruler or state, a 
temporal or spiritual lord, or other superior. 
b. to a law, a jurisdiction. late ME. 2. 
transf. and fig. In a state of subjection or 
dependence; under the control or influence of 
something; subordinate ME. b. to the power, 
law, command, ete. of another. late ME. 

i: All round about are subiect vnto the King of 

Tunis 1600. The relations between. .governing 

Tace and s, race MORLEY. 2. The military power 

ought always to be s. to the civil BURNET. b. He 

10705 no longer be s. to the caprice of any woman 
76. 


II. (Const. to.) 1, Exposed or open fo; prone 
lo or liable to suffer from something damag- 
ing, deleterious, or disadvantageous. late 
ME. b. Exposed to violent treatment, 
damaging weather, or the like 1490. c. 
Liable to disease 1577. 2. Liable to the inci- 
dence or recurrence of an action, process, or 
State 1559. b. absol. Without to, in book- 
selling parlance; Subject to discount 1906. 
13. Having a tendency, prone or disposed, to 
an action, or fo do something —1793. 14. 
That may be brought under the operation of 
a faculty or sense 1668. 5. Dependent upon 
à certain correcting or modifying condition; 
conditional upon. Freq. advb., conditionally 
upon, with the assumption of. 1832. 

1, Lord! what miseries are mortal men s. to 
EVELYN. b. This Region is very moist and sub- 
lect to raine 1604. c. He became s. to epileptic 
fits FROUDE. 2. A man of my Kidney. that am as 
Subiect to heate as butter SHAKS. 3. A widdow, 
husbandles, subiect to feares SHAKS. 4. Be sub- 
lect to no sight but thine, and mine SHAKS. 5- 
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All other business should be transac! i 
judges s. to appeal 1883. Pe AUS 

III. 1. Lying in the neighbourhood below a 
certain level, as that of a spectator; sub- 
jacent. Obs. or arch. late ME. 12. Forming 
the substratum or substance. Chiefly in 
matter 8.: see SUBJECT-MATTER. —1744. 

1. Long he them bore aboue the subiect plaine 
SPENSER. 

Subject (sóbdsekt), v. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
subjecter or L. subjectare, frequent. of 
subicere, subject-; see prec.] I. trans, To make 
(persons, a nation or country) subject to a 
conquering or sovereign power; to bring into 
subjection fo a superior; to subjugate. Obs. 
or arch. b. to the rule, government, power, or 
service of a superior 1552. 2. To render sub- 
missive or dependent, late ME. 13. intr. To 
submit fo —1720. +4, trans. To make sub- 
jacent to. Chiefly pass. -1807. tb. To lay be- 
fore a person's eyes, Const. fo. 1776. 5. To 
lay open or expose to the incidence, occur- 
rence, or infliction of, render liable to some- 
thing. tAlso occas. to render susceptible to, 
predispose fo. 1549. +6. pass. To be attri- 
buted fo, inhere in a subject (SUBJECT sb. II. 
2) -1690. 7. Logic. To make the subject of a 
proposition 1628. 8. To bring under the 
operation of an agent, agency, or process; to 
submit to certain treatment; to cause to 
undergo or experience something 1794. 

1. Men. .consequently may s. themselves, if they 
think good, to a Monarch HOBBES, b. Subjectin; 
them to an unheard of tyranny 1839. 2. He.. 
was unwilling to s. himself to that which was 
exacted in polite society ScoTT. 4. b. In one 
short view subjected to our eye Gods, Emp'rors, 
Heroes, Sages, Beauties, lie POPE. 5. Clauses, 
subjecting the whole to forfeiture, in case the 
pono was infringed 1758. 8. When people 

wan to s. the principal historical religions to a 
critical analysis 1870. 

Subjected (sbdse-ktéd), ppl. a. 1580. f. 
SUBJECT v. + -ED'.] 1. Placed or set under- 
neath; underlying, subjacent. Obs. or arch. 
1597. 2. Reduced to a state of subjection; 
under the dominion or authority of another. 
Hence, submissive, obedient. 1586. 

1. The hastning Angel..Led them direct, and. 
down the Cliff as fast To the s. Plaine MILT. 
Hence Subje'cted-ly adv., ness. 

Subjectify (s)bdge-ktifo), v. 1868. t. 
SUBJECT sb. + -FY.] trans. To identify with or 
absorb in the subject; to make subjective. 

Subjection (sibdao*kfon) ME. [- (O)Fr. 
subjection or L. subjectio, -Gn-, f. subject-, pa. 
ppl. stem of subicere; see SUBJECT sb., -ION.] 
11. The act, state, or fact of exercising lord- 
ship or control; dominion, domination, con- 
trol 1667. b. Phr. In, into, tfo, tunder s.: 
in, into, under the dominion or control of à 
superior power ME. 2. The act or fact of 
being subjected, as under a monarch, ete.; 
the state of being subject to, or under the 
dominion of, another; hence gen., subordina- 
tion. late ME. 13. Submission; obedience; 
homage 1674. 4. Subjugation (rare) 1597. 
15. The condition of a subject, and the 
obligations pertaining to it —1635. 6. Legal or 
contractual obligation or liability 1450. +7. 
The condition of being under some necessity 
or obligation; a duty or task; an ‘infliction’ 
-1719. 

2. Now we read no where of the s. of one Bishop 
and his charge to an other 1641. The s, of women 
1869. 6. The obligation of civil s., whereby the 
inferior is constrained by the superior to act con- 
trary to what his own reason and inclination 
would suggest BLACKSTONE. Hence Subje-c- 
tional a. (rare) involving or based upon s. 

Subjective (s)bdse-ktiv), a. (sb.) 1450. 
[- L. subjectivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] fl. 
Pertaining or relating to one who is subject; 
belonging to or characteristic of a political 
subject; hence, submissive, obedient —1706. 
2. Pertaining to the subjeet as that in which 
attributes inhere; inherent; hence, pertain- 
ing to the essence or reality of a thing; real, 
essential 1642. 3. Relating to the thinking 
subject; proceeding from or taking place 
within the subject; having its source in the 
mind; (in the widest sense) belonging to the 
conscious life. (Correl. to OBJECTIVE a. 2 b.) 
1707. 4. Pertaining or peculiar to an indi- 
vidual subject or his mental operations; per- 
sonal, individual 1767. b. Art and Literature. 


Expressing, bringing into prominence, or 
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deriving its materials mainly from, the 
individuality of the artist or author 1840. c. 
Excessively introspective or reflective 1842. 
d. Existing in the mind only; illusory, fan- 
ciful 1869. e. Physiol. and Path. Due to in- 
ternal causes and discoverable by oneself 
alone; said of sensations, symptoms, etc. 
1855. 5. Having the character of the subject 
of a sentence as expressing the doer of an 
action 1864. 6. absol. with the: That which is 
subjective; rarely sb., a subjective fact or 
thing 1817. 

3. The motives to consider a proposition as true, 
are either objective, i.e. taken from an external 
object, . .or. .8., i.e. they exist only in the mind of 
him who judges 1801. S. idealism: see IDEALISM 
1. S. method, the method of investigation which 
starts from conceptions and a priori assumptions, 
from which deductions are made. 4. b. The 
whole s. scheme (damn the word!) of the poems 
I did not like E. FITZGERALD. e. The boomings 
in the ear and the s. buzz 1876, 5. The confound- 
ing of s. with objective genitives 1804. Hence 
Subje:ctive-ly adv., -ness. 

Subjectivism (sibd3e:ktiviz’m). 1857. f. 
prec. + -I8M.] 1. The philosophical theory ac- 
cording to which all our knowledge is merely 
subjective and relative, and which denies the 
possibility of objective knowledge. 2, The 
subjective method (sce prec. 3) 1882. 3. A 
theory or method based exclusively on sub- 
jective facts 1865. b. An ethical theory which 
conceives the aim of morality to be based 
upon, or to consist in, the attainment of 
states of feeling 1897. So Subje'ctivist, one 
who believes in or advocates 8. 

Subjectivity (spbd3ékti-viti). 1821. [f. as 
prec. + -ITY.] 1, Consciousness of one's per- 
ceived states. b. A conscious being 1830. 2. 
The quality or condition of viewing things 
exclusively through the medium of one's own 
mind or individuality; hence, individuality, 
personality 1827. b. That quality of art 
which depends on the expression of the per- 
sonality or individuality of the artist; the 
individuality of an artist as expressed in his 
work 1830. 3. = SUBJKOTIVISM 1, 1839. 4. 
The quality or condition of resting upon sub- 
jective facts or mental representation; the 
character of existing in the mind only 1877. 

4. The pure s. of Religion 1884. 

Subjectivize (sibdze-ktivoiz), v. 1808. [f. 
as prec. + -IZE.] (rans. To make subjective. 

Subjectivo- (snbdséktoi:vo), comb. form of 
SUBJECTIVE = subjective and. ., subjectively. 

Su-bjectless, a. 1803. [f. SUBJECT sb. + 
-LESS.] Having no subject or subjecta. 

Su:bject-ma:tter. 1542. [See SUBJEOT a. 
III. 2, MATTER sb. IT. 1. Earlier matter sub- 
ject, tr. late L. subjecta materia (Boethius), 
tr. Gr. 5j bose, Ody (Aristotle).] I. 1. The 
matter operated upon in an art, à process, 
ete.; the matter out of which a thing is 
formed. 12. The ground, basis, or source of 
something 1083. II. 1. Material for dis- 
course or expression in language; facts or 
ideas as constituting material for speech or 
written composition, occas. for artistic re- 
presentation 1702. 2. The subject or theme 
of a written or spoken composition 1598. 3. 
The substance of a book, speech, ete, as dist. 
from the form or style 1633. 4. That with 
which thought, deliberation, or discussion, a. 
contract, undertaking, project, or the like is 
concerned; that which is treated of or dealt 
with 1657. b. That with which a science, law, 
ete. deals 1000. c. Law. The matter in dis- 
pute 1843. 

1. Subject-matter for his satyrical muse, he 
never wanted 1759. 4. If subject-matters more 
than one are included in the deed, mention them 
accordingly BENTHAM. 

Subject-object. 1821. Philos. A subjec- 
tive object; the immediate object of cogni- 
tion presented to the mind as dist, from the 
real object; applied by Fichte to the ego. 

Subjoin (sibdsoi-n), v. 1573. [In early use 
Se., — Fr. tsubjoindre -L. subjungere; see SUR- 
27, Jors v.] 1. trans. To add at the end of a 
statement, argument, or discourse; occas., to 
add (a note) at the bottom of a page. 2. To 
place in immediate sequence or juxtaposi- 
tion: to add as a concomitant or related ele- 
ment 1668. 

1. According to your request I s. my Epitaph on 
Dr. Johnson COWPER. 

Subjugate (su-bd3ige't), v. late ME. [- 


SUBJUGATION 


subjugat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. subjugare, f. 
sub- SUB 1g + jugum YORE; see ATE] 1. 
trans. To bring under the yoke or into sub- 
jection; to reduce to the condition of a sub- 
ject country or people. 2. fransf. and fig. To 
bring into bondage or under complete con- 
trol: to make subservient or submissive 1589. 

1. The special commissions given to the children 
of Israel to s. the land of Canaan 1845. 2. Aris- 
totle..had subjugated the minds of generation 
after generation D'ISRAELL. Hence Su-bjugate 
pa. pple. (Obs. or arch.) subjugated. 

Subjugation (svbd5igé'-fon). 1658. [- late 
L. subjugatio, -dn-, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 1. 
The action of subjugating or condition of 
being subjugated. 2. transf. and fig. Intel- 
lectual or moral subjection; reduction to a 
state of subserviency or submission 1785. 

Subjugator (sv-bdzůge'təa). 1834. [- L. 
subjugator, t. as prec.; see -OR 2.] One who 
subjugates; a conqueror. 

Subjunction (sibds»pkfon). Now rare. 
1633. [- late L. subjunctio, -ōn-, f. sub- 
jungere SUBIOIN:; see next, -IoN.] The action 
of subjoining; the condition of being sub- 
joined. 

Subjunctive (sibd3n-nktiv), a. and sb. 
1530. [- Fr. subjonctif, -ive or late L. sub- 
junctivus, f. subjunct-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
subjungere SUBJOIN; see -IVE.] A. adj. Gram. 
That is subjoined or dependent 1583. b. 
Designating a mood (L. modus subjunctivus, 
Gr. Prorakruc) eye the forms of which are 
employed to denote an action or a state as 
conceived (and not as a fact) and therefore 
used to express a wish, command, exhorta- 
tion, or a contingent, hypothetical, or pros- 
pective event. Also, belonging to this 
mood, e.g. s. present or present s. (So named 
because it was regarded as specially appro- 
priate to ‘subjoined’ or subordinate clauses.) 
1530. c. Characteristic of what is expressed 
by the subjunetive mood; contingent, hypo- 
thetical 1837. 

185805 8. mood existed in the common Sanskrit 


B. sb. Gram. The subjunctive mood; a form 
of a verb belonging to the subjunctive mood 
1532. Hence Subju-nctively adv. in the s. 
mood. 

Su-bki:ngdom, 1825. [Sum- 7 b.] One of 
the primary groups into which the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms are divided, 

Sublapsarian (soblepsé*riün), sb. and a. 
1033. [f. mod.L. sublapsarius, f. L. sub- SuB- 
17 + lapsus LAPSE; see -ARIAN.] Theol. A. sb. 
= INFRALAPSARIAN A. 1656. B. adj. FRA- 
LAPSARIAN B. 1683. Hence Sublaps: 
ism, the s. doctrine. 

Sublate (siblé-t), v. 1548. [f. L. sublat-, 
f. sub- SUB- 25 + lal-, pa. ppl. stem of tollere 
take away.] t1. trans. To remove, take away 
-1072. 2. Logic. To deny, contradict, dis- 
affirm; opp. to Posm 2. 1838. 3. Hegelian 
Philos. (tr. G. aufheben, used by Hegel as 
having the opposite meanings of ‘destroy’ 
and ‘preserve’) 1865. 

Sublation (siblé'-fon). 1626. [- L. sub- 
latio, -dn-, t. as prec.; see -I0N.] The act of 
taking away, removal. b. Logic. (See prec. 
2.) 1864, c. Hegelian Philos. (See prec. 3.) 

1865. 

Su:b-lease, sb. 1826. [f. SuB- 9 (a).] A 
lease granted by one who is a lessee or tenant, 
an underlease. 

Sub-lea:se, v. 1828. [f. SUB- 9 (b).] trans. 
To sub-let. So Sub-lessee-, one who holds 
or receives a sub-lease; Sub-le-ssor, one 
who grants a sub-lease. 

Sub-le-t, v. 1766. [f. SUB- 9 (b) + LET v.'] 
trans. To let (property, a tenement) to a sub- 
tenant; to lease out (work, etc.) under a sub- 
contract; to underlet, sub-lease. Hence 
Sublet sb. a sub-lease. 

fSubleva:tion. 1556. [f. tsublevate (XVI 
XVII) raise, lift up + -ION; see -ATION.] 1. 
The action of raising or lifting; elevation; 
also, a particular point of elevation or height 
—1708. 2. A rising, revolt —1699. 

Su:b-lieute-mant. 1702. [SVE- 6.] 1. An 
army officer ranking next below a lieutenant; 
formerly, an officer in certain regiments of 
the British Army, corresponding to the en- 
sign in others, 2. An officer in the British 
Navy ranking next below a lieutenant. 
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Formerly called mate. 1804. Hence Sub- 
lieute-nancy. 

Sublimable (sibleimab’l), a. Now rare. 
1666. [f. SUBLIME v. + -ABLE.] Capable of 
sublimation or of being sublimated. Hence 
Subli-mableness 1661. 

Sublimate (sv-blimét), sb. 1543. [- L. 
sublimatum, n. pa. pple. used subst. of 
sublimare (in med.L. (Alch.) sublimate, 
vaporize); see SUBLIME v., -ATE'.] 1. A solid 
product of sublimation, esp. in the form of a 
compact crystalline cake 1626. b. fig. A re- 
fined or concentrated product 1683. 2. ‘Mer- 
cury s.“; mercuric chloride (bichloride or 
perchloride of mercury), a white crystalline 
powder, which acts as a violent poison 1543. 
b. Now usu. corrosive s. 1685. c. attrib. = 
containing or impregnated with corrosive s., 
as s. gauze, lotion 1753. 

+Su-blimate, pa. pple. and ppl. a. late ME. 
[- L. sublimatus, pa. pple. of sublimare; see 
SUBLIME v., -ATE*.] A. pa. pple. Raised, ele- 
vated, exalted —1646. B. ppl. a. 1. Mercury 
s.: = prec. 2. -1799, 2. Refined, purified; 
elevated, sublime —1720. 

Sublimate (sp-blime't), v. 1566. I- sub- 
limat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. sublimare; see 
SUBLIME v., -ATE*.] fl.írans. = SUBLIME v. 7. 
-1037. 2. = SUBLIME v. 1. Now rare. 1591. 
b. gen. To act upon (a substance) so as to 
produce a refined product 1601. 13. = SUB- 
LIME v. 2. 1044. b. pass. and intr. To be pro- 
duced as the result of sublimation 1682. 4, 
To exalt or elevate fo a high or higher state 
1599. 5. = SUBLIME v. 5. 1624. 6. To refine 
away into something unreal or non-existent; 
to reduce to unreality 1836. 

2. b. The heat of Milton’s mind may be said to s. 
his learning JOHNSON. 4. Moral ideas in a thou- 
sand forms have been sublimated, enlarged and 
changed 1869. 5. Their understandings were too 
direct to s. absurdities into mysteries FROUDE. 

Sublimated (sv-blime'téd), ppl. a. 1599. 
If. prec. + -ED'.] 1. Produced by sublimation 
1605. 2. fig. Exalted, elevated; raised to a 
high degree of purity or excellence; lofty, 
sublime 1599. 3. Of physical things: Purified, 
refined, rarefied (rare) 1676. 

2. In words, whose weight best sute a s, straine 
DRAYTON. b. Psychoanalysis. (Cf. next, 3 c.) 
5 5 3. The s. air, diffusing itself by its mobility 


Sublimation (soblimé^fon) late ME. I- 
(O)Fr. sublimation or med.L. sublimatio, 
-ón- vaporization, ‘sublimation’, f. L. 
gublimal-; see SUBLIMATE v., -ION.] 1. The 
physical action or process of subliming or 
converting a solid substance by means of 
heat into vapour, which resolidifies on cool- 
ing. b. Geol. Applied to a (supposed) ana- 
logous process by which minerals are thrown 
up in a state of vapour from the interior of 
the earth and deposited nearer its surface 
1829. c. (The condition of) being in the form 
of vapour as the result of sublimation 1808. 
2. ^ solid substance deposited as the result 
of the cooling of vapour arising from sub- 

»limation or a similar process 1646. 3. Eleva- 
tion to a higher state or plane of existence; 
transmutation into something higher, purer, 
or more sublime 1615. b. An elated or 
ecstatic state of mind 1816. c. Psychoana- 
lysis. The action of directing an obstructed 
impulse away from its primitive aim to 
activities of a higher order 1916. 4, The re- 
sult of such elevation or transmutation; the 
highest stage or point (of) 1691. 

fSublimatory, a. 1605. [f. med.L. sub- 
limator (XII) vaporizer, f. as prec.; see -OR 2, 
-0RY*.] 1. Suitable for subliming. 2. Used in 
sublimation —1666. 

Sublime (sdbloi-m), a. and sb. 1586. [- L. 
sublimis, -us, f. sub SUB- + an element 
variously identified with limen threshold and 
limus oblique.] A. adj. 1. Set or raised aloft, 
high up. arch. 1604. b. Of flight; only in 
fig. context with implication of senses 4—7. 
1684. c. Anat. Of muscles: Lying near the 
surface, superficial 1855. 2. Of buildings, etc.: 
Rising to a great height, lofty, towering. 
arch. 1635. 3. Of lofty bearing or aspect; in a 
bad sense, haughty, proud. Chiefly poet. 
1596. tb. Exalted in feeling, elated. Mir. 
4. Of ideas, truths, subjects, etc.: Belonging 
to the highest regions of thought, reality, or 
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human activity 1634. 5. Of persons, their 
attributes, feelings, actions: Standing high 
above others by reason of nobility or gran- 
deur of nature or character; of high intellec- 
tual, moral, or spiritual level. Hence: 
Supreme, perfect; freq. mod. colloq. with 
ironical force 1643. 6. Of language, style, ora. 
writer: Expressing lofty ideas in a grand and. 
elevated manner 1586. 7. Of things in nature 
and art: Calculated to inspire awe, deep 
reverence, or lofty emotion, by reason of 
beauty, vastness, or grandeur 1700. 8, Of 
rank, status: Very high, exalted. arch. 1702, 
b. As an honorific title of the Sultan or other. 
potentates; also transf. of their actions. Of. 
Sublime Porle (see PORTE). 1820. c. Refined; 
now used in trade names to designate the 
finest quality 1694. 

1. Hee on the wings of Cherub rode s, On the 
Crystallin Skie MILT. 3. The proud Souldan with 
. countenance s. and insolent SPENSER. His fair 
large Front and Eye s. declar'd Absolute rule 
Mir. 4. England's sublimer battle cry of ‘Duty’ 
1853. 5. Others more s... II. sunk, extinct in 
their refulgent prime SHELLE A s. piece of 
impertinence 1917. 6. The s. Dante COLERIDGE. 
7. A very s. and stately Corinthian columne 
EVELYN. 8. Meek Newton's self bends from his 
state 8. GRAY. 

B. sb. 1. Now always with the: That which 
is sublime; the sublime part, character, 
property, or feature of 1079. 2. With the: 
The highest degree or point, summit, or 
acme of. Now rare. 1813. 

1. The S. of Nature is the Sky, the Sun, Moon, 
Stars, Kc. PoPE. The s. of Homer in the hands of 
Pope becomes bloated and tumid COWPER. 2. 
With that s. of rascals your attorney BYRON. 
Hence Subli‘me-ly adv., ness. 

Sublime (s)bloi-m), v. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
sublimer or L. sublimare lift up, elevate (in 
med.L. = sense 1), f. sublimis; see prec.] 1. 
trans. To subject (a substance) to the action 
of heat in a vessel so as to convert it into 
vapour, which is carried off and on cooling is 
deposited in a solid form. 2. To cause to be 
given off by sublimation or an analogous 
process (e.g. volcanic heat); to carry over as 
vapour which resolidifies on cooling; to ex- 
tract by or as by sublimation 1460. 3. intr. a. 
To undergo this process; to pass from the 
solid to the gaseous state withoutliquefaction 
1622. b. To be deposited in a solid form from 
vapour produced by sublimation 1682. 4. 
trans. To raise to an elevated sphere or 
exalted state; to make (esp. morally or 
spiritually) sublime 1609. 5. To transmute 
into something higher, nobler, or more excel- 
lent. Also intr. 1669. 6. To raise up or aloft, 
to cause to ascend 1632. b. To cause (vapour, 
ete.) to ascend, as by the action of the sun's 
heat 1633. fc. To cause (the juices of a plant, 
etc.) to rise, and thereby rarefy and purify 
them —1712. 17. To exalt (a person), raise to à 
high office or degree —1638. 

hi ‘A. judicious im of metaphors wonderfully 
raises, sublimes, and adorns oratory GOLDSM. 
The blest sherbet, sublimed with snow Byrom, 
A soul sublimed by an ideal above the region of 
vanity and conceit 1866. 5. His very polishing’ 
therefore is sublimed into public spirit MAOAUL AY. 
Hence Subli-ming vil. sb.; freq. attrib. as sublim- 
ing-glass, -tube. 

"Sublimed (söblelmd), ppl. a. late Maas 
prec. + -ED'.] 1. That has undergone d 
chemical process of sublimation; eene 
by sublimation. 12. fig. Elevated, exa/iet» 
sublime; purified, refined —1823. 

1. S. mercury, mercury sublimate. 

Sublimification (sdbli:mifiké' Jon). 
[f. as prec. + -FICATION.] The act or faci 
making or being made sublime. A 

Subliminal (sjbli-minál) a. 1880. Ht. WA 
la + L. limen, limin- threshold + -AL 15 pun 
G. Unter der Schwelle, sc. des Bewuss! 95 5 
below the threshold of consciousness (Her E H 
1824),] Psych. Below the thresho! ald of 
LIMEN) of sensation or consciousness: 5! ng 
states supposed to exist but not strong om ii 
to be recognized. Also, pertaining to self 
b. absol. That which is s.; the 8. 


1791. 
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self’. 

1901. ML 
Sublimity (s#bli-miti). 1526. iE ct. 
sublimitas, -tat-, f. sublimis; see Oy, of 
(O)Fr. sublimité.] The state or qui A 


being sublime. b. An instance of this; 
sublime thing or being 1642. 
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8. is produced by aggregation, and littleness by 
dispersion JOHNSON. Bursts of rapture and of 
unparalleled s. PALEY, b. He loved to talk of 
great sublimities in religion 1715. 

Sublinear (svbli-niia), a. 1777. 1. [SUB- 20 
c.] Bot, and Zool. Nearly linear. 2. [SUB- 1 
a.) Placed below a written or printed line 
1868. 

Sublingual (svbli-ngwal), a. (sb.) 1661. 
[f. SUB- I a, b + L. lingua tongue + A.] 
A. adj. 11. Med, Of a pill, etc.: That is placed 
under the tongue to be sucked -1666. 2. 
Anal. Situated under the tongue or on the 
under-side of the tongue 1694. B, sb. A s. 
gland, artery, etc. 1720. 

2. S. gland, the smallest salivary gland situated 
at the side of the jaws and underneath the tongue. 
So s. artery, supplying the s. gland, side of the 
tongue, etc, 

Sublunar (s)bl'ü-ná) d. and sb. 1610. [- 
late and med. L. sublunaris; see SUB- 1 a, 
Lunar. Cf. Fr. sublunaire.] A. adj. = next 
A. Now rare. TB. sb. = next B 1686. 

Sublunary (sv-bl'unari, sibl'a-nári), a. (sb.) 
1592. [f. as prec.; see -ARY*, and cf. SUPER- 
LUNARY, SUPRALUNARY.] A. adj. 1. Existing 
or situated beneath the moon; lying be- 
tween the orbit of the moon and the earth; 
hence, subject to the moon's influence 1613. 
2. Of or belonging to this world; earthly, 
terrestrial 1592. t3. Characteristic of this 
world and its affairs; mundane; material, 
gross; temporal, ephemeral —1814. 

1. The s. Aereal Heavens 1692. 2. The uncer- 
tainty of all s. things 1650. 3. Can ye hope to 
finde rest in any of these s. contentments? 1648. 

IB. sb. A s. thing or creature —1748. 

Sub-man (s»'bmæn). 1921. [SUB- 5.] A 
human being of a subnormal type. (Opp. to 
SUPERMAN.) 

Submarine (sv-bmirin, in the adj, also sub- 
márin), a. and sb. 1648. [f. SUB- 1 a + 
Marine, after med. L, submarinus adj. So Fr. 
sous-marin.| A. adj. 1. Existing or lying 
under the surface of the sea 1608. 2, Operat- 
ing or operated, constructed or laid, in- 
ended for use under the surface of the sea 
1048, 

1. A sub-marine Plant 1668. S. volcanoes 1877, 
2. S. cables 1855. S. boat, a boat so designed that 
it can be submerged, and navigated when under 
water. S. mine, a charge of explosives moored at 
99 HH the surface of the sea and exploding on 

B. sb. 1. A submarine creature; fa sub- 
marine plant, coral, etc. 1703. 2. A subma- 
rine mine 1880. 3. A submarine boat 1899. 
Hence Su-bmarine v. trans. to attack with 
a 8.; Su'bmarining vbl. sb. Su:bmariner. 

lSubmaxilla (sobmeksi-la). 1891. [mod. 

L.: see SUB- 3 and MAXILLA.] Anat. The 
lower jaw or jaw-bone. 

Submaxi'liary, a. (sb.) 1787. [f. SUB- 1 b. 
+ MAXILLARY.] Anat, 1. Situated beneath 
the inferior maxilla; pertaining to the s. 
gland; also as sb. 2. If. Prec.] Pertaining to 
the submaxilla 1884, 

1. S, gland, a salivary gland situated on either 
side below the lower jaw. 

Subme-dial, a. 1849. 1. [SuB- 11, 20 d.] 
Near the middle or median line; almost 
medial. 2, Geol. [SUB- 1 a.] Lying below the 
middle group of rocks 1855, So Subme-dian 
a, near or behind a median part. 

Subme-diant, 1806. [SuB- 4 (c).] Mus. 
The sixth note of a scale, lying midway be- 
tween the subdominant and the upper tonic. 

Submerge (sóbmó'uda) v. 1006. [- . 
submergere; see SUB- 2, MERGE v.] 1. pass. To 
be covered with water; to be sunk under 
water, 2. (rans. To cause to sink or plunge 
into water; to place under water 1611. 3. 
intr. To sink or plunge under water; to un- 
cereo submersion: now freq. of submarines 
1. Continents submerged, and. ocean, bottoms 
lifted up to become mountains 1880, 2. The shal- 
low and tideless Baltic has scarcely a sounding 
that could s. St. Paul's Cathedral 1870. 3. He 
submerged, and we lost sight of him 1863. 

Submerged (sóbmó-dad), ppl. a. 1799. 
If. prec. + -ED!.] Sunk under water; covered 
or overflowed with water; Bot. growing en- 
tirely under water. Now freq. of submarines. 

S. lenth (lig), that part of the population which 
is permanently in poverty and misery. 

Submergence (sóbmó-idgéns) 1832. f. 
SUBMERGE v. + -ENOE.] The condition of 
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being submerged or covered with water (also 
Geol., with glacier ice); the state of being 
flooded or inundated. b. fig., e.g. a being 
plunged in thought; the ‘swamping’ of one 
thing by another; a sinking out of sight or 
into obscurity 1872. 

Submerse (s)bmó-s) v. rare. 1837. [= 
submers-, pa. ppl. stem of L. submergere 
SUBMERGE.) trans. To submerge, drown, So 
Submersed (sibm5-rst) pa. pple. and ppl. a. 
(now chiefly Bot.) submerged 1727. 

Submersible (sibmé-asib’!), a. and sb, 
1800. [f. SUBMERSE + -IBLE, prob. after Fr. 
submersible.] A. adj. That may be sub- 
merged, covered with, plunged into, or 
made to remain under water; esp. of a boat. 
B. sb. A submersible boat 1900. 

Submersion (sibmd-afon). 1572. - late 
L. submersio, -ōn-, f. submers-; see SUB- 
MERSE, -ION.] The action of submerging or 
condition of being submerged ; plunging into, 
sinking under, or flooding with water; occas. 
drowning. 

Subminister (s)bmi-nistox), v. Now rare. 
1601. - L. subministrare; see SUB- 8, MINI- 
STER v.] 1. trans. To supply or furnish 
(sometimes in a secret manner). 12. intr. To 
minister 40 (lit. and fig.) 1092. 

2. Our Passions. 8, to the Best, and Worst of 
Purposes, at once 1692. 

Submiss (s)bmis) a. 1570. [- L. sub- 
missus, pa. pple. of submillere SUBMIT v.] 1. 
= SUBMISSIVE. Obs. exc. arch. 12. Of the 
voice, speech: Low, uttered in an undertone, 
subdued —1787. 

1. With aw In adoration at his feet I fell S. Mun, 
A Simple, S., Humble Style 1702. Hence Sub- 
mi:ss-ly adv., -ness (arch.). 

Submission (s)bmi-fon). late ME. E- OFr, 
submission or L. submissio, -On-, f. submiss-, 
pa. ppl. stem of submillere SUBMIT v.; see 
-10N.] 1. Law. Agreement to abide by a deci- 
sion or to obey an authority ; reference to the 
decision or judgement of a (third) party; in 
recent use spec., the referring of a matter to 
arbitration. b, In wider use, the act of sub- 
mitting a matter fo a person for decision or 
consideration 1911. c. The theory of a case 
put forward by an advocate 1922. 2. The 
condition of being submissive; submissive 
conduct or bearing; deference; toccas. humi- 
liation, abasement. arch. 1449. b. pl. Acts 
of deference or homage; demonstrations of 
submissiveness. arch. 1617. 3. The action of 
submitting do an authority, a conquering or 
ruling power; the act of yielding to the claims 
of another, or surrendering to his will or 
government; the condition of having sub- 
mitted 1482. 4. Used for: Admission, con- 
fession, SHAKS. 

2. Luther. Writeth to the Bishop of Rome let- 
ters full of s. 1560. tPhr. With (great) s., subject 
to correction. 3. To save his own life, . by s, to the 
enemy HOBBES. transf. I learn'd at last s. to 
my lot COWPER, 4. Rom. and Jul. ut. i. 76. 

Submissive (s)bmi-siv), a. 1580. [f. SUB- 
MISSION, after remission/remissive, etc.] Dis- 
posed or inclined to submit; yielding to 
power or authority; marked by submission 
or humble and ready obedience. 

‘A lowe submiasiue reuerence SHAKS, Pious and 
s, prayers SCOTT. As little s. to lawful authority as 
his forefather FREEMAN. Hence Submi-s- 
sive-ly adv., -ness. 

Submit (sbmi-t), v. late ME. I- L. sub- 
mittere, f. sub- SUB- 2 + miltere send, put.) 
I. 1. refl. and intr. To place oneself under the 
control of a person in authority or power; to 
become subject, surrender oneself, or yield 
to a person or his rule, ete. 2. To surrender 
oneself to judgement, criticism, correction, a 
condition, treatment, etc.; to consent to 
undergo or abide by a condition, ete. late 
ME, tb. Const. fo with inf. or gerund: To 
yield so far as to do so-and-so, consent to; 
occas. to condescend fo —1852. 13. refl. To 
expose oneself (o danger, etc. 1001. 

1. When a man maketh his children, to s. them- 
selves. . to his government HOBBES. To thy Hus- 
band's will Thine shall s. MIIT. 2. Submitting to 
what seemd remediless Miu, b. Where the 
mortgagee submits to be redeemed 1818. 3. 


Jul. C. I. lii, 47. 
II. 1. (rans. To bring under a certain con- 


trol, government, or rule; to make subject, 
cause to yield fo a person; to cause (a thing) 
to be subordinated (o another. Now rare. 
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late ME. 2. To subject to a certain condition 
or treatment. Now rare. 1450. b. To subject 
to an operation or process 1815. 3, To bring 
under à person's view, notice, or considera- 
tion; to refer fo the decision or judgement of 
a person; to bring up or present for criticism, 
consideration, or approval 1500. b. In Sc. Law, 
torefer to arbitration 1799, 4. To put forward 
as a contention or proposition; to urge or 
represent with deference (that. .). Now freq. 
in legal parlance. 1818. 

1. We submitte our reason to our fayth 1558. 2, 
b. When alcohol is submitted to distillation 1857, 
3. Dare to be true, s. the rest to Heaven PRIOR. 
Such proceedings may be submitted for the sanc- 
tion of Parliament 1905. 4. Counsel, submitted 
Tu the plaintiff was entitled to recover damages 


907. 

TII, trans, To let or lay down, lower, sink, 
lay low; to place (one's neck) under the yoke 
or the axe —1807. 

Will ye s. your necks, and chuse to bend The 
sph knee? Mint, Hence Submitter, one who 
sul 


mits. 

Submo'ntane, a. 1819. 1. [SUB- 1 a.) 
Passing under, or existing below, mountains. 
2.[Svp- 12 a.] Lying about the foot of moun- 
tains; belonging to the foot-hills of a range; 
belonging to the lower slopes of mountains 
1830. 

Submu:cous, a. 1684, [In xvi - mod. L. 
submucosus (Bonet)] 1. Path. [SUB- 20.] 
Somewhat mucous; partly consisting of or 
attended by mucus; of an indistinctly 
mucous character. 2, [SUB- 1 b.] a. Anat, 
Situated beneath the mucous membrane; 
pertaining to the areolar tissue 80 situated 
1835. b. Path. and Surg. Occurring or intro- 
duced under the mucous membrane; affect- 
ing the submucous areolar tissue 1875. 

Submu-ltiple, a. and sb, 1096. (t. Sus- 10 
+ MULTIPLE, after late L. submultiplex 
(Boethius).] A, adj. Of a ratio: In which the 
antecedent is an aliquot part of the conse- 
quent: the converse of multiple. Of a 
number, etc.: That is an aliquot part of 
another. Now rare or Obs. B. sb. A sub- 
multiple or aliquot part (of) 1758. 

TSubne'ct, v. 1583. - L. subnectere, f. sub- 
SUB- 2, 27 + nectere bind.) 1. trans, To sub- 
join. Also absol. -1704, 2. To fasten under- 
neath, Pork. 

Su:bnormal, sb. 1710. [= mod.L. sub- 
normalis (8c. linea line); see SUB- 1, NORMAL.] 
Geom. That part of the axis of abscissas 
which is intercepted between the ordinate 
and the normal at any point of the curve. 

Subno'rmal,a. 1890. [SUB- 14.] Less than 
normal, below the normal. Chiefly Med. 
Hence Subnorma-lity 1890. 

Subocci-pital, a. 1733. [SUB- 1 b.] Anat. 
1. Situated under the occiput or below the 
occipital bone. 2. Situated on the under 
surface of the occipital lobe of the brain 1889, 

1. S. nerve, the first cervical nerve. 

Subo'ctave. 1059. t1. [SUB- 10.] An 
eighth part (rare) -1705. 2. Mus. [SUn- 4 (5).] 
The octave below a given note. Also attrib. in. 
8. coupler. 1659, 

Su:b-o:fficer. 1618. [SuB- 0.] A subordi- 
nate officer. 

Subope:rcular, a. (sb.) 1854. f. next + 
nl Zehth. Designating a bone in the lower 
part of the operculum of a fish; pertaining to 
the suboperculum, 

Suboperculum (s»bopókizlóm). 1894. 
[mod.L., f. sub- SUB- 2 b (a) + OPEROULUM.] 
1. Ichth. The bone situated below the oper- 
culum in the gill-cover of a fish, 2, Anat. 
The part of an occipital orbital gyre which 
overlies the insula of Reil 1889. 

Subo-rbital, a. and sb. 1822. [Sun. 1 b.) 
A. adj. Situated below or under the orbit of 
the eye; infraorbital. B. sb. A 8. structure; a 
8. bone, cartilage, nerve, etc. 1834. So Sub- 
o-rbitar, -o-rbitary adjs. and sbs. 

Su-border. 1826. 1. [(SuB- 7 b.] Zool. and 
Bot. A subdivision of an order; a group next 
below an order in a classification of animals 
or plants. 2. [SUB- 5 b.] Arch. A secondary 
or subordinate ‘order’ in a structure of 
arches 1890. 

Subordinacy (sob@-adinisi). 1627. t. 
SUBORDINATE d.; see -ACY.] The state of 
being subordinate; subordination. 

Lifted out of s. into supremacy 1893. 
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Subo-rdinal, a. 1870. f. SUBORDER, after 
order/ordinal.| Of, pertaining to, or of the 
rank of, a suborder. 

Subo-rdinary. 1791. f. SUB- 5 + ORDI- 
Naky sb.] Her. A charge of frequent occur- 
rence but considered of less importance than 
an ordinary; a subordinate ordinary. 

Subordinate (sobo-1dinet), a. and sb. 1456. 
[- med.L. subordinatus, pa. pple. of sub- 
ordinare; see next, ATE, .] A. adj. I. Be- 
longing to an inferior rank, grade, class, or 
order, and hence dependent upon the autho- 
rity or power of another. So of power, posi- 
tion, etc. 2. Of things, material and im- 
material: Dependent upon or subservient to 
the chief or principal thing. Chiefly in techn. 
use. 1588, 3. Of inferior importance; not 
principal or predominant; secondary, minor 
1661. 4, Geol, Underlying; subjacent 1833. 

1. The s. officer must receive the commands of 
his superior GOLDSM. In his s. official position 
1802. 2. A S. End is that which is referred to some 
farther End 1697. When a s. clause acts the part 
of object toa verb 1844, 3. My expectations from 
it were of a s. nature only 1786. 4. Consisting. . 
parey of clay and sand, with s. beds of lignite 


B, sb. 1. A subordinate person; one in a 
position of subordination; one who is 
under the control or orders of a superior 
1640. 2, A subordinate thing, matter, etc. 
1839. 

1. What the jurisdiction of bishops over their 
subordinates is to be BURKE. Hence Subo-r- 
dinate-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

Subordinate (s)bo-idine't) v. 1597. [= 
subordinat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. sub- 
ordinare (XIV), f. sub- SUB- 2 + ordinare 
ORDAIN; See -ATE*.] I. (rans. To bring into a 
subordinate position; to render subordinate, 
dependent, or subservient. Now rare with 
personal obj. 2. To place in a lower order, 
rank, etc.; to make secondary or consider as 
of less importance or value 1624. 3, Arch. 
To arrange (arches) in ‘orders’ 1878. 

1. He to whose will our wills are to be subordi- 
nated CARLYLE. 2. The teacher, who subordinates 
prudence to virtue COLERIDGE. 

Subo-rdinating, ppl. a. 1751. ([-1N6*.] 
That subordinates; involving subordination. 

S. rons: (Gram.) one that serves to join a 
subordinate to a principal clause. 

Subordination (sibjidiné^fon). 1616. [— 
Fr. subordination or med.L. subordinatio; 
See SUBORDINATE v., -ION.] 1. The arrange- 
ment of persons or things in a series of suc- 
cessively dependent ranks or degrees. Also, 
tan instance of this. Now rare or Obs. tb. 
A rank in a graded series 1751. 2. The con- 
dition of being subordinate, inferior, or 
dependent; subjection, subservience 1651. 
b. Gram. The dependence of one clause upon 
another 1857. 3. The condition of being sub- 
servient to some end, object, or need 1673. 4. 
The condition of being duly submissive to 
authority or discipline; submission or sub- 
jection to the rule of a superior officer or the 
government of a higher power 1736. 5. Arch. 
"The act or fact of forming arches into ‘orders’ 
1878. 

l. The s. of superior and vassal having soon 
ceased to be strict 1758. b. An insolent leveller. . 
eager. to confound the subordinations of society 
JOHNSON. 2. Their 5 spirit disdained 
the yoke of s. GIBBON. 3. A certain s. of indivi- 
dual actions to social requirements 1862. 4. S. 
must be preserved in the Army 1760. Hence 
Subordina-tionism Theol., the doctrine that 
the Second and Third Persons of the Trinity are 
inferior, in order or in essence, to the First Person. 

Subo-rdinative, a. rare. 1642. [f. SUB- 
ORDINATE v. + -IVE.] Tending to subordinate, 
involving subordination. b. Gram. Contain- 
ing a subordinate clause or clauses 1857. 

Suborn (sg an), v. 1534. [- L. subornare, 
f. sub SUB- 24 + ornare equip.] 1. trans. To 
bribe, induce or procure (a person) by under- 
hand or unlawful means fo commit a mis- 
deed. When used absol. often = to draw 
away from allegiance, corrupt the loyalty of. 
2. spec. To bribe or unlawfully procure (a per- 
son) fo make accusations or give evidence; to 
induce fo give false testimony or fo commit 
perjury. Also, to procure (evidence) by such 
unlawful means. 1557. b. To procure the 
Performance or execution of (a thing) by 
bribery or other corrupt means 1817. t3. To 
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prepare, provide, or procure, esp. in a secret, 
stealthy, or underhand manner —1721. 14. 
To furnish, equip, adorn —1605. 15. To intro- 
duce or bring to one's aid with a sinister 
motive —1677. 

1. Different persons were suborned to cut off the 
duke by assassination 1783. 2. Then they sub- 
orned men, which sayd, We haue heard him 
speake blasphemous wordes N.T. (Geneva) Acts 
6:11. 3. In a golden boule She then subornd a 
potion CHAPMAN. Hence Subo'rner. 

Subornation (svboiné'-fon). 1528. = med. 
L. subornatio, f. subornat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
subornare; see prec., -I0N.] 1. The act of 
inducing or procuring a person to commit 
an evil action, by bribery, corruption, or the 
like; an instance of this. Also, tunderhand 
action. 1548. 2. The act of procuring a per- 
son to give false evidence. Also, an instance 
of this. 1528. 

1. Without Bribery, or S., he had attain'd to the 
dignity of the Purple 1670. 2. A perjury as bloody 
as that of Oates and Bedlow;—a s. as audacious 
BURKE. Phr. S. of perjury, the act of procuring a 
witness on oath to commit perjury. 

Subpœna (s)bpinà, spina) sb. late 
ME. [Law-L., = L. sub pana under a penal- 
ty, being the first words of the writ.] Law. 1. 
A writ issued by chancery commanding the 
presence of a defendant to answer the matter 
alleged against him. Also writ of s. 2. A 
writ issued from a court of justice command- 
ing the presence of a witness under a penalty 
for failure 1407. b. attrib. in s. office 1688, 
Hence Subpœ na v. trans. to serve with a 
writ of s.; to summon as a witness in a court 
of justice. 

Subpo-lar, a. 1826. [Cf. Sp. subpolar.] 
1.|SUB- 12 b.] Adjacent to the poles or polar 
sea, 2. [SUB- 1 a.] Beneath the pole of the 
heavens 1876. 

Su-b-presfect. 1845. [t. Sun-6 + PREFECT, 
after Fr. sous-préfet.] An assistant or deputy 
prefect; spec. an administrative official of a 
department of France immediately subordi- 
nate to the prefect; the administrator of a 
province of Peru. Hence Subprefe-cture, 
the office of a s., a division of a prefecture. 

Su-bpri:ncipal, 1597. 1. [SUB- 6.] A vice- 
principal of a university, etc. 2. Arch. [SuB- 
5 b.] An auxiliary rafter or principal brace 
1842, 3. Mus. [SUB- 13.] An open diapason 
sub-bass 1876. 

Su:bpri:or. ME. |- OFr. subprieur, med, 
L. subprior, var. of supprior; see SUB- 6 and 
PRIOR sb.] A prior's assistant and deputy. 
So Su-bpri:oress. 

Su-bre:gion. 1864. [SUB- 7 c.] A division 
or subdivision of a region, esp. of a geogra- 
phical region, with ref. to the distribution of 
animals. 

Subreption (sibre-pfon). 1600. [- L. 
subreptio, -ōn-, f. subrepl-, pa. ppl. stem of 
subripere, f. sub- SUB- 24 + rapere snatch. 
Cf. SURREPTION'.] a. Eccl. Law. The suppres- 
sion of the truth or concealment of facts with 
a view to obtaining a faculty, dispensation, 
ete. (Opp. to obreption.) b. A fallacious or 
deceptive representation; an inference de- 
rived from such a misrepresentation 1865. 

Subreptitious (sobreptifos), a. 1610. t. 
L. subrepticius, -tius, f. as prec.; see -OUS, 
Artoust.] a. Law. Obtained by subreption. 
b. Clandestine, SuRREPTITIOUS. Hence Sub- 
repti-tiously adv. by subreption. 

Subreptive (sibre-ptiv), a. 1611. E- late 
L. subreptivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] Surrep- 
titious; spec. in Kantian Philos. 

Subrogate (sn-brége't), v. 1538. - sub- 
rogal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. subrogare, f. sub- 
Sun. 26 + rogare ask, offer for election; see 
-ATE*.] Tl. trans. To elect or appoint in the 
place of another; to substitute in an office 
—1728. 2. To substitute (a thing) for another. 
ow rare. 1548. 3. Law. To put (a person) 
in the place of, or substitute (him) for, an- 
other in respect of a right or claim; to cause 
to succeed fo the rights of another; sce next 
2. 1818. 

Subrogation (sybrégé'-Jon). late ME. [- 
late and med. L. subrogatio, -n, f. as prec.; 
see oN. Cf. Fr. subrogation (XV).] t1. Sub- 
stitution 1681. 2. Law. The substitution of 
one party for another as a creditor; the pro- 
cess by which a person who pays a debt for 
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which another is liable succeeds to the rights 
of the creditor to whom he pays it; the right 
of such succession 1710. 

Sub rosa: see Sun. 

Subscapular (sobskm-pirláz), d. 1831, — 
mod. L. subscapularis; see next.) a, Anat. 
Situated below, or on the under surface ot, 
the scapula. b. Path. Occurring under the 
Ls pet t. So Sub: 

a. S. mi next. So Subsca-pula: li 

Subscapularis (evade pile id). nid 
[mod.L., see SUB 1 d and SCAPULAR.] Anal. 
In full s. muscle: A muscle originating in the 
venter of the scapula and inserted in the 
lesser tuberosity of the humerus. 

Subscribable (sibskroi-báb'l), a. 1824, It. 
next + -ABLE.] Capable of being subscribed, 

Subscribe (s)bskroi-b), v. late ME, [- L. 
subscribere, f. sub SUB- 2 + scribere write.] 1, 
irans. To write (one's name or mark) on, 
orig. at the bottom of, a document, esp. as a. 
witness or consenting party; to sign (one's 
name) fo. Now rare. b. To write, set down, 
or inscribe below or at the conclusion of 
something. Now rare. 15 fc. To put (a 
person) down for so much. SHAKS. 2, With 
compl.: a. refl. To put oneself down as so- 
and-so, at the foot of a letter or other docu- 
ment. Now rare. 1678. tb. trans. To ‘write 
(a person) down’ so-and-so. SHAKS, 3, To 
sign one’s name to; to signify assent or ad- 
hesion to, by signing one’s name; to attest by 
signing 1440. +4. To give one's assent or 
adhesion to; to countenance, support, 
favour, sanction, concur in —1781. t5. To 
sign away, yield up. SHaxs, 6. intr, To write 
one's signature; esp. to put one's signature to 
in token of assent, approval, or testimony; 
to sign one's name as a witness, etc. 1535. 7. 
To give one's assent to a statement, opinion, 
proposal, scheme, or the like; to express 
one’s agreement, concurrence, or acquie- 
scence 1549, b. To agree or be a party toa 
course of action or condition of things; to 
give approval, sanction, or countenance to; 
also occas. to consent or engage to; to agree 
that... Now rare or Obs, 1566. 8. To give 
one’s adhesion or allegiance, make one’s sub- 
mission fo another; gen. to submit, yield, 
give in. Now rare or Obs. 1590. tb. To sub- 
mit or subject oneself fo law or rule; to con- 
form or defer fo a person's will, etc. -1772. fe. 
To admit one’s inferiority or error, confess 
oneself in the wrong. SHAKS. 9. Const. (o: a. 
To admit or concede the force, validity, or 
truth of. Now rare or Obs. 1591. tb. To 
make acknowledgement or admission of. 
SHAKS. 10. To vouch or answer for a 
person. SHAKS. 11. (rans. To promise over 
one's signature to pay (a sum of money) for 
shares in an undertaking, or fo or towards à 
particular object; to undertake to contribute 
(money) in support of any object. Also, to 
take up (shares). 1640. 12. absol. or intr. To 
undertake to contribute money to a fund, t0 4 
society, party, etc. 1642. b. To s. for: to put 
one's name down as a purchaser of shares, à 
periodical, newspaper, or book, etc. 1711. 13. 
Book trade. a. Of a bookseller: To agree be- 
forehand to take (a certain number of copies 
of a book); also s. for. Also occas. intr. Of a 
book: To be taken by the trade. 1807. b. 910 
publisher: To offer (a book) to the trade 1910. 

1. They must all s. their names as bie 
BLACKSTONE. c. Rich. II, I. iv. 50. 2. b. M Ta 
Ado V. ii, 59. 3. He subscribed the will as a wit 
ness in the same room 1818. 4. T. & Cr. T, b. 
156, 6. He proceeded in Divinity, having. Ay 
scribed to the 34 Articles Woop. 7. If ye all do 40 
to this opinion 1549. b. Shall. I mely 105 
my own degradation? 1844. 8. Tr. & Cr. IV. v. 1t 
b. Sir, to your pleasure humbly I s. SHAKS. * 23 
will s., and say I wrong'd the Duke SHAKS. 19 5 
I must warmly s. to the learning. .of Mr. 10.000 
history GoLpsM. 11. The large sum of 10, dub 
was subscribed at once 1871. 12. I s, to the ae 
here DICKENS. b. The maids of bononre Of 
teazing others to s. for the book SWIFT. 13. irs 
Mr. Disraeli's ‘Lothair’ 1500 copies were f 
subscribed 1873. rec. 

Subscriber (sibskrai-bex). 1599. If. P n 
+ n.] 1. One who subscribes, or amam ot 
signature fo, a letter or document, artic! Ps 
religion, etc. 2. One who subscribes. the 
specified object or institution, the fun 1007, 
company, etc. for shares, a book, ete. 


SUBSCRIPT 


Subscript (sv‘bskript), sb. and a. 1704. 
[- L. subscriptus, pa. pple. of subscribere 
SUBSCRIRE.] A. sb. 1, That which is written 
underneath; a writing at the bottom or end 
of a document, etc.; a signature. 2. A sub- 
script letter or symbol 1901. B. adj. Written 
underneath; chiefly in iota s. (see Iora 1), the 
small. written underneath in q, », œ 1861. 

Subscription (s)bskri-pfon). 1450. [- L. 
subscriptio, -6n-, f. subscript-, pa. ppl. stem of 
subscribere SUBSCRIBE; see -ION.] 1, A piece of 
writing at the end of a document, e.g. the 
concluding clause or formula of a letter with 
the writer’s signature, the colophon of a 
book, etc. tb. Something written or in- 
scribed underneath, e.g. a number written 
under another, an inscription or title under- 
neath —1814, 2. A signature, signed name 
1483. 3. A signed declaration or statement; 
Rom. Antig., à rescript signed by the empe- 
ror. Obs. exc. Hist. 1599. 4, The action or an 
act of affixing a signature; the signing of 
one's name or of a document 1492. 5, A dec- 
laration of one's assent fo articles of religion, 
or some formal declaration of principles, etc. 
by signing one's name; spec. in the Church of 
England, assent to the Thirty-nine Articles 
1588. t6. Assent, approval. Also, an instance 
1650. tb. Submission, allegiance. 
7. The action or an act of subscrib- 
to a fund or for stock; the raising 
of a sum of money for a certain object by 
collecting contributions from a number of 
people; ta scheme for raising money in this 
way. Also, an undertaking or agreement to 
subscribe so much. 1647. 8. A contribution 
of money for a specifled object; spec. the 
fixed sum promised or required as a periodi- 
cal contribution by a member of a society, 
ete. to its funds, or for the purchase of a 
periodical publication, or in payment for a 
book published ‘by subscription’ 1079. b. 
A sum of money subscribed by several par- 
ties; a fund. Now chiefly in phr. to raise, get 
up a 8., U.S. to make or take up a 8., to make a 
collection. 1730. tc. spec. A share in a com- 
mercial undertaking or a loan. Also collect. 
sing. —1762. 9. Hook-trade. a. A method of 
bringing out à book, by which the publisher 
or author undertakes to supply copies of the 
book at a certain rate to those who agree 
to take copies before publication. Freq. in 
phr. by s. 1706. b. (a) The taking up of a 
book by the trade; (b) The offering of a book 
to the trade. 1895. c. U.S. The house-to- 
house sale of books by canvassers 1880. 

1. The s. of the first epistle to the Corinthians 
states that it was written from Philippi PALEY. 

a I neuer gaue you Kingdome, call'ü you 
Children; You owe me no s. SHAKS. 

attrib. and Comb. in the sense ‘supported by sub- 
scription’, as 8. concert; S. book, (a) a book con- 
taining the names of subscribers to any object 
(with the amounts of their subscriptions); (b) 
U.S. a book, sold from house to house by can- 
vassers; -list, a list of subscribers names (often 
with the amounts of their subscriptions); s. price, 
(a) the price at which a book is offered before 
publication to those who promise to take copies; 
(b) the price at which a periodical publication is 
supplied to those who promise to take so many 
numbers; s. room, a room (e.g. belonging to a 


club, an exchange) which is open to subscribers 
only, 


Subscriptive (sibskri-ptiv), a. rare. 1748. 
If. prec., after descriptionjdescriptive, etc.] 
l. Pertaining to the ‘subscription’ of a 
letter. 2. Pertaining to the subscribing of 
money 1897. 

Subsecive (s»:bsisiv), a. Now Obs. or rare. 
1618. [~ L. subsecivus cut off and left re- 
maining, f. sub SuB- 25 + secare cut; see 
-IVE.] Remaining over, spare: chiefly in s. 
hours. 

Subsection, 1621. [f. SuB- 7 + SEOTION.] 
A division of a section. b. Nat. Hist. A sub- 
ordinate division of a section or group 1826. 
Hence Su-bsectioned a. divided into sub- 
sections. 

Subsellium (sibselidm). El. -ia (ia). 
1701. [L., f sub SvB- 3 + sella seat.) 1. 
Rom. Antiq. A seat in an amphitheatre. 2. 
Church Arch. = MISERICORD 2 c. 1800. So 
Subse. la (in sense 2). 

Subsequence (s»bstkwéns). 1500. If. 
next; see -ENCE.] 1. That which is subse- 
quent; a subsequent event; the sequel. 2. 
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The condition or fact of being subsequent 


1608. 

2. With such an order of 
their natures will bear Loose o and S: a5 

Subsequent (sn:bsikwént), a. and sb. 1460. 
= (O)Fr. subséquent or L. subsequens-, -ent-, 
pr. pple. of subsequi, f. sub- SUB- III + 
sequi follow.] A. adj. 1. Following in order or 
succession; coming or placed after, esp. im- 
mediately after. 2. Following or succeeding 
in time; existing or occurring after, esp. im- 
mediately after, something expressed or 
implied; coming or happening later 1503. 

1. But more of this in a s. chapter Scorr. 2. The 
day from which all his s. years took their colour 
MACAULAY. It was long s, to the death of both his 
parents 1871. Phr. Condition s.; see CONDITION 


+B. sb. A person or thing that follows or 
comes after another -1824. Hence Subse- 
que-ntial a., -ly adv. Su-bsequently adv. 

Subserous (sdbsi’-res), a. 1833. [f. SUB- 
+ SEROUS.] 1. [SuB- 1 b.] a. Anat. Situated 
or occurring beneath a serous membrane, as 
s. tissue. b. Path. Affecting the subserous 
tissue. 2. [SUB- 20 b.] Somewhat serous 1801. 

Subserve (sbbss- uv), v. 1019. [- L, sub- 
servire, f. sub- SUB- 8 -- SERVE v.] 1. intr. To 
be subservient fo. 2. trans. To be instrumental 
in furthering or assisting (a purpose, object, 
action, funetion, or condition); to promote or 
assist by supplying an instrument or means 
1677. b. To be instrumental in furthering the 
purpose, interest, or function of (a person or 
thing). rare. 1661. t3. intr. To act in a sub- 
ordinate position. MILT. 

1. It subserves. . to the Trade of this Place 1759. 
2. It might s. the double purpose of ridding us of a 
nuisance, and relieving the public pressure 1815, 
b. Portions of bone are also developed to protect 
and otherwise s. the organs of the senses 1854. 
3. Not made to rule, But to s. where wisdom bears 
command MILT. 

Subservience (sbsóuviéns. 1676. |f. 
next; see -ENCE.] 1, The condition or quality 
of being serviceable, as a means fo an end. 2. 
A condition of subordination or subjection to 
another. Now rare exc. as implied in 3. 1701. 
3. Subservient behaviour, attitude, or con- 
duct; servile subordination, submissiveness, 
obsequiousness 1819. 

1. To order al means and affaires in s. to his end 


and designe 1677. 3. A young Persian monarch, 
corrupted, by universal 8. around him 1849. So 


Subse-rviency 1651. 

Subservient (s)bsó-1viént), a. 1632. L. 
subserviens, -ent-, pr. pple. of subservire; sce 
SUBSERVE, -ENT.] I. Being of use or service as 
an instrument or means; serviceable. 2. 
Acting or serving in a subordinate capacity; 
subordinate, subject 1641. 3. Of persons, 
their actions, etc.: Slavishly submissive; 
truckling, obsequious 1791. 

1. Scarce ever reading any thing which he did not 
make s. in one kinde or other 1661. Every par- 
ticular affection. .is s. to self-love 1729. 2. Can 
we think he will be patient thus to be made s. to 
his enemy? 1667. 3. The lawyers had been s. be- 

ond all other classes to the Crown GREEN. 
Hence Subse-rviently adv. 

Subside (sibsoi-d), v. 1681. [- L. sub- 
sidere, f. sub- SUB- 2 + sidere sit down.) 1. 
intr. To sink down, fall to the bottom, pre- 
cipitate. 2. To sink to a low or lower level, 
esp. of liquids or soil sinking to the normal 
level; (of valleys) to form a depression; (of a 
swelling or something inflated) to be reduced 
so as to become flat 1700. b. Of a mass of 
earth, etc.: To fallor give way as the result 
of dynamic disturbance, etc. 1773. c. Of per- 
sons: To sink down into or on to a chair, etc. 
1879. 3. Of the sea, wind, storm: To sink to 
rest, abate 1721. 4. Of strong feeling, excite- 
ment, clamour, and the like: To cease from. 
agitation, fall into a state of quiet or of less 
violence or activity 1700. b. Of a condition: 
To die down, pass away, wear off. Of an 
action: To be discontinued. 1751. 5. Of per- 
sons: To fall into an inactive or less active or 
efficient state 1728. b. To cease from activity 
esp. to lapse into silence 1871. 6. To be 
merged in; to pass into (rare) 1781. 

2. The waters of the Nile had subsided 1863. 3. 
The wind had already subsided 1839. 4. Our de- 
sire of revenge had by this time subsided EVELYN. 
The hubbub gradually subsides 1892. 5. b. Being 
told that he must be kept quiet or be arrested he 
subsided 1880. 
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Subsidence (sv‘bsidéns, sdbsei-déns). 1040. 
[= L. si fia sediment, f. subsidere 
SUBSIDE; see -ENCE.] fl. A sediment, pre- 
cipitate —1890. 2. The settling (of solid or 
heavy things) to the bottom, formation of 
sediment, precipitation 1656. 3. The sinking 
(of liquids) to a normal or lower level; also, a. 
fall in the level of ground 1669. b. A fall in 
rhythm or accent 1824. 4. A sinking into 
inactivity or quiescence 1731. 5. (orig. Geol.) 
A gradual lowering or settling down of a 
portion of the earth due to dynamic causes, 
mining operations, or the like 1802. 6, altrib., 
applied to vessels in which liquids are put in 
order to precipitate their suspended solid 
matter 1858. 

2. Separate the liquid part by filtration or by s. 
1800. 4. A decided s. of her animosity DICKENS. 
So Subsidency (stress var.). 

Subsidiary (sdbsi-diiri), a. and sb. 1543. 
[7 Li subsidiarius, f. SUBSIDIUM; see -ARY',) 1. 
Serving to help, assist, or supplement; 
auxiliary, tributary, supplementary. (Chiefly 
of things. b. Of a stream: Tributary. 
Similarly of a valley. 1834. 2. Subordinate, 
secondary 1831. 3. ta. Consisting of a 
subsidy or subsidies 1640, b. Depending on 
a subsidy or subsidies: in s. treaty 1755. 
c. Maintained by subsidies 1802. 

2. S. company, a company controlled by another 
holding more than 50 per cent of its issued share 
capital. 

B. sb. A subsidiary thing; something which 
furnishes assistance or additional supplies; 
an aid, auxiliary. Now rare. 1603, b. An as- 
sistant 1807. c. Stock Exch. A subsidiary 
company 1898. d. Polo. A subsidiary goal 
1903, 

Subsidium (sibsi-dijm). PI. -ia (ia). 1640. 
II.; see SuBsrDY.] A help, aid, subsidy. 

Subsidize (sv'bsidoiz), v. 1795. |f. next 
+ k.] 1. (rans. a. To make a payment for 
the purpose of securing the services of (mer- 
cenary or alien troops) b. To furnish (a 
country, nation, princes) with a subsidy for 
the purpose of securing their assistance or 
their neutrality in war 1797. 2. transf. a. To 
secure the services of by payment or bribery 
1815. b. To support by grants of money: 
now esp. of the government or some central 
authority contributing to the upkeep of an 
institution, etc. 1828. 

1. a. He. .subsidized a corps of 8000 Swiss 1838. 
b. To s. one power against another 1860. 2. a. To 
s. a venal pen 1815. b. The schools. have been 
subsidised y grants from the county magistrates 


1885. 

Subsidy (s»:bsidi), sb. late ME. [- AFr. 
subsidie = (O) Fr. subside — L, subsidium 
reserve of troops, support, assistance, rel. 
formally to (rare) subsidére, f. sub SUB- 5 + 
sedére Sir.] 1. Help, aid, assistance. Also 
with a and pl. Obs. or arch. 2. Eng. Hist. A 
peeuniary aid granted by parliament to the 
sovereign to meet special needs. late ME. b. 
transf. A pecuniary aid exacted by a prince, 
lord, etc. 1450. 3. A grant or contribution of 
money. a. gen. late ME. b. A sum of money 
paid by one country to another for the pro- 
motion of war or the preservation of neu- 
trality 1008. c. Financial aid furnished by a 
state or a public corporation in furtherance 
of an undertaking or the upkeep of a thing 
1867. 

2. The perils of her reign drove her at rare inter- 
vals to the demand of a s. 1874. 3. a. A S. for a 
Prince in Misfortune STERLE. C. Subsidies as a 
means of restoring American shipping 1882. 
Hence Su-bsidy v. trans. and intr, to subsidi; 
CARLYLE. 

tSubsi-gn, v. 1572. [- L. subsignare, f. 
sub Sum- 2 + signare SIGN v.'] 1. trans. To 
sign one's name under, subscribe, attest 
with one’s signature or mark. Also, to sub- 
scribe (one's name). —1700. 2. absol. or intr. 
To append one's signature; (with clause) to 
testify that... 1653. So tSubsignaction, 
signature; affixing a seal 1720. 

Subsist (sdbsi-st), sb. 1855. [Short for 
SunsISTENCE.] Payment of wages on account. 

attrib. : s. money, = SUBSISTENCE MONEY 1; s. 
week, a week for which s. money is paid. 

Subsist (sdbsi-st), v. 1549. [- L. subsistere 
stand still, stand firm, cease, etc., f. sub- 
Sup 25 + sistere stand.] I. 1. intr. To have 
an existence as a reality; to exist as a sub- 
stance or entity. 2. To have its being or 
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existence ín a certain manner, form, or 
state, or by a certain condition. Obs. or arch. 
1594. 3. ta. Philos. To exist in a substance or 
in accidents —1821. b. gen. To consist, lie, or 
reside in some specified thing, circumstance, 
fact, ete. 1633. 4. To preserve its existence 
or continue to exist; to remain in existence, 
use, or force 1600. tb. To continue in a con- 
dition or position; to remain (so-and-so) 
71050. 15. Of physical objects: To be or live 
in a certain place or state —1813. 6. Of a 
condition or quality: To exist 1729. 

1. Matter abstractly consider'd cannot have sub- 
sisted eternally BENTLEY. 2. By ceaseless action 
all that is subsists COWPER. 4. So long as braine 
and heart Haue facultie by nature to s. SHAKS. 
Which charter subsists to this day, and is called 
Magna Charta CHESTERF. 6. Granted upon a 
condition which did not yet s. 1777. 

II. fl. To make a stand, stand firm, hold 
out -1726. 12. To cease, stop at a certain 
point —1680. 

1, Firm we s., yet possible to swerve MILT, 

III. 1. trans. To provide sustenance for; to 
maintain, support, keep: said of provisions, 
funds, eto., or of the persons dispensing them 
1083. b. To maintain, provide for, provision 
(troops) 1687. 2. intr. and refl. To maintain 
or support oneself; to live upon food or 
money, or by a particular occupation 1646. 
m "Me To support life, keep alive, live 

1. Cultivating just as much land as would s. them 

„ b. The CI of Subsisting these Officers 
and Men must be very t 1704. 2. From that 
time he subsisted by literature 1885. 3. It is 
difficult to conceive how man can s. without a 
News-paper JOHNSON. 

Subsistence (sbsisténs) late ME. [- 
late L. subsistentia, f. subsistens SUBSISTENT; 
see -ENCE.] I. 1, Existence as a substance or 
entity ; substantial, real, or independent exis- 
tence. 2. A thing that has substantial or real 
existence 1605. 3, Continued existence; con- 
tinuance. Now rare. 1010. t4. Theol. = 
Hvrosrasts 5. —1085. 
pA believed the soul had a distinct s. BURNET. 


is barbarous outrage committed during the s. 
of truce 1769. NUM 


II. 1, The provision of support for animal 
life; the furnishing of food or provender. 
Now rare exc. in means of s. 1045. b. The up- 
keep of an army; the provision of supplies 
for troops 1746. 2. Means of supporting life 
in persons or animals; means of support or 
livelihood 1639. b, A living, livelihood 1690. 
te, Food-supply, food, provender —1788. d. 
= SUBSISTENCE MONEY 1. 1702. 

1. b. I have always taken most especial care of 
the s. of my troops WELLINGTON. 2. The country 
„ but just affording s. 1760. b. You offered your 
labour in return for a s. n out of our capital 
1832. c. The seal. being their principal s. 1788. 

Comb.: s. diet, the minimum amount of food 
requisito to keep a person in health. 

ubsistence money. 1687. 1. Money 
paid in advance to soldiers, workmen, etc. to 
supply their needs until the regular pay-day. 
2. allowance for maintenance granted 
under special circumstances 1720. 
fSubsi-stency. 1592. f. as SUBSISTENCE; 
Bee -ENCY.] = SUBSISTENCE I. —1708. 

Subsistent (sobsi-stént), a. and sb. Now 
rare or Obs. 1526. [— L. subsistens, -ent-, pr. 
pple. of subsistere SUBSIST v.; see -ENT.] A. 
adj. 1. Existing substantially or really; 
existing of or by itself 1617. 12. Inherent or 
residing in —1692. 3. Subsisting at a specified 
or implied time 1832. 

1. Those which deny there are spirits s. without 
bodies Stk T. BROWNE. 2. How. those iii per- 
sones be s. in one deite 1526. 3. Serious indica- 
tions of s. evil 1849. 

B. sb. 1. A being or thing that subsists 1656. 
12. Theol. = Hypostasis 5. —1802. 

Subsistential (svbsiste-nfal), a. 1620. f. 
late L. subsistentia SUBSISTENCE + -AL'.] Per- 
taining to subsistence, esp. to the divine sub- 
sistence or hypostasis. 

Subsizar (so-bsoi:zi1). 1590. [SUB- 6.] In 
the University of Cambridge (now only at 
Trinity and Emmanuel colleges) an under- 
graduate (having special need of pecuniary 
assistance and formerly of performing menial 
offices) ranking below a sizar. 

Subsoil (ev-bsoil), sb. 1799. f. SUB- 3 + 
SOIL sb.'] 1. The stratum of soil lying imme- 
diately under the surface soil. 2. attrib. as s. 
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cultivator, draining 1831. b. fig. with adj. 
force — penetrating deep down 1882. 

2. b. German is used by s. research men 1882. 
Hence Su-bsoil v. trans. to plough so as to cut in- 
to the s., use a s. plough upon. 

Subsoil plough, sb. 1831. A kind of 
plough with no mould-board, used in plou- 
ghed furrows to loosen the soil at some depth 
below the surface without turning it up. 
Hence Subsoil-plough v. trans. to use a 
subsoil plough upon. 

Su:bspe:cies. 1699. [f. SUB- 7 + SPECIES.) 
A subdivision of species; a more or less per- 
manent varicty of a species. Chiefly Nat. 
Hist. Hence Subspeci-fic a. of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of a s. 

Substage (sv-bsté'ds). 1859. 1. [SUB- 7.] 
Geol. A subdivision of a stage. 2. [Sun. g.] 
An apparatus fixed beneath the ordinary 
stage of a compound microscope for the 
purpose of supporting mirrors and other 
accessories 1885. 

Substance (so-bstiins). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
substance — post-Augustan (esp. Chr.) L. 
substantia being, essence, material property 
(formally rendering Gr. ósóoracw H YPOSTASIS, 
but also used for odola ESSENCE), f. substare, 
f. sub- SUB- 2 + stare stand.) 1. Essential 
nature, essence; esp. Theol., with regard to 
the being of God, the divine nature or es- 
sence in respect of which the three Persons 
of the Trinity are one. 2. Philos. A being 
that subsists by itself; a separate or distinct. 
thing; hence gen., a thing, being ME. 3. 
Philos, That which underlies phenomena; the 
permanent substratum of things; that which 
receives modifications and is not itself a 
mode; that in which accidents or attributes 
inhere. late ME. f4. That which underlies 
or supports; a basis, foundation; a ground, 
cause ~1595. 5. The matter, subject-matter, 
subject (of a study, discourse, written work, 
ot.) late ME. 6. That of which a physical 
thing consists; the material of which a body 
is formed and in virtue of which it possesses 
certain properties. late ME. b. of incorpo- 
real things ME. 7. The matter or tissue 
composing an animal body, part, or organ. 
late ME. b. The muscular tissue or fleshy 
part of an animal body 1695. 8, Any par- 
ticular kind of corporeal matter.late ME. b. 
A species of matter of a deflnite chemical 
composition 1732. c. Anal. and Zool. With 
qualifying word or phr. forming specific 
designations 1815. 9. A piece or mass of a 
particular kind of matter; a body of a speci- 
fied composition or texture. Now rare. 1595. 
10. A solid or real thing, as opp. to an ap- 
pearance or shadow. Also, reality. 1576. 11. 
What is embodied in a statement; the mean- 
ing or purport of what is expressed in writing 
or speech; what a writing or speech amounts 
to. late ME, f12. The vital part 1605. 13. 
That which gives a thing its character; that 
which constitutes the essence of a thing; the 
essential part, essence 1585. b. in legal use 
1592. 114. The amount, quantity, or mass 
(of a thing) -1596. 15. The greater number 
or part, the majority, mass, or bulk of -1553. 
16. Possessions, goods, estate; means, 
wealth. arch. ME. 117. A supply or provi- 
sion of 1535. 18. Substantial or solid 
qualities, character, etc. late ME. b. That 
which makes a material firm, solid, and hard- 
wearing 1833. 

1. That Essence or S. of the Godhead, which all 
the Three Persons or Hypostases agree in CUD- 
WORTH, 2. Substances are usually distinguished 
as Bodies or Minds 1843. First (primary) s., 

(secondary) s. ; The firsts, (o, parm) is the 
individual, which can neither exist in nor be 
predicated of another. Second s. is the universal, 
which, as such, does not exist in another, but may 
be wed icated of another. 1903. 3. transf. Thise 
Cookes, how they stampe, and streyne and 

ide And turnen substaunce in-to Accident 
AUCER. 5. Vnto your Grace doe I in chiefe 
addresse The s. of my Speech SHAKS. 6. Surely 
not in vain My S. from the common Earth was 
ta’en FITZGERALD. 8. Thus, from the mixture of 
two perfectly transparent substances, we obtain 
an opaque one 1860. c. Adipose s. 1815, 10. He 
takes false shadowes, for true substances SHAKS. 
11. The s. of what I said to them was this RUSKIN. 
12. Tit. A. 1. i. 374. 13. b. The s. of this contract 
consisteth in the thing solde, and in the price 
thereof 1592. 14. Merch. V. Iv. i. 328. 15. Phr. 
Sum and s.: see SUM sb. 16. Thy s., valued at the 
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highest rate, cannot amount vnt 
Markes SHAKS. 18. This fact gave great teed 
Pus s. to o pecans of Huis KINGLAKR, 
. You must learn from the Fr: r 
fabrics more 8 185. = ench to give your 
'hrases, a. In reality. b. In es; 
n effect, virtually, 970 
to-do, wealth; Hence Subs t e) mu 
s 2 "bstance! 
of s., unsubstantial. ese 9. Heol 

Substanced (sv-bstanst), pa. pple. rare, 
1615, (t. prec. + -ED'.] fl. Furnished with 
wealth. CHAPMAN, 2. Made into a substance, 
made substantial 1873. 3. Of a specified kind 
of substance 1624, 

Substant (svbstánt), a. rare. 1000. [= L. 
substans, -ant-, pr. pple. of substare; see 
SUBSTANCE, -ANT.] 1, Subsistent. 2, Under- 
lying 1883. 

Substantial (sġbstæ-njăl), a. and sb, ME. 
[= (O)Fr. substantiel or Chr. L. substantialis, 
rendering Gr. dmocrarixds (see  HYPOSTATIO), 
Kab’ bmórramw; See SUBSTANCE, -AL'.] A. adj, 
1. That is, or exists as, a substance; having 
a real existence; subsisting by itself. late 
ME. 2. Philos. Of, pertaining or relating to, 
or inherent in substance (esp. as opp. to 
accident); that is substance. late ME. 3. 
Relating to or proceeding from the essence 
of a thing; essential. Now rare or Obs, late 
ME. 4. That is, constitutes, or involves an 
essential part, point, or feature; essential, 
material. late ME. b. Law. Belonging to or 
involving essential right, or the merits of a 
matter 1843, 5, Of food, a meal: Affording 
ample or abundant nourishment, (In later 
use the notion of solidity or quantity is pre- 
dominant. ME. 6. Of structures, eto.: Of 
solid material or workmanship. late ME. 
7. Of ample or considerable amount, quan- 
tity, or dimensions 1454. 8. Based upon a 
solid substratum; not easily disturbed or 
damaged; of solid worth or value; weighty, 
sound. late ME. 19. Of acts, measures, ete.: 
Having weight, force or effect; effective, 
thorough -1683, 10. Possessing ‘substance’, 
property, or wealth; well-to-do, wealthy; 
hence, of weight or influence 1450, 11. Of 
real worth, reliability, or repute; of good 
standing or status 1449. 12, Having a 
corporeal form: consisting of solid matter. 
Obs. or rare. 1589. 13. Having substance; 
not imaginary, unreal, or apparent only; 
true, solid, real 1592, 14. Pertaining to the 
substance or tissue of the body or a part or 
organ 1611. 15. That is such in the main; 
real or true for the most part 1771. 

1. This hypothesis, that no s. and indivisible 
thing ever perisheth 1652. 2. S. form, the nature 
or distinctive character in virtue of possessing 
which a thing ix what it (specifically or individu- 
ally) is. 4. Securing them from s. error RUSKIN. 
b. The judge will consider what is the s. fact to p 
made out 1883. 5. A s. dinner at three 1002. 6 
Some rich Burgher, whose s. dores, Cross-barr 
and bolted fast, fear no assault Mit, 7. S. rein- 
forcements 1780, 8. In great matters aske sub- 
stancial counsell 1547. S. reasons..why there 
should be such differences 1 ‘The s. comfort 
of a good coal fire 1814. 9. Thats. Order be Do 
forthwith for the pulling down all Altars 1551. iti 
The Knights, Aldermen, and substantiall G 
zens of London 1642. 11. A sound and s. scholar 
1814. 13. All this is but a dreame, Too flattering 
sweet to be substantiall SAKs. 15. The s. gent 
ineness of the text 1875. t 

B. sb. 1. pl. The things belonging to or con 
stituting the substance; the essential parts a 
elements; the essentials. late ME. e 
Substantial or solid things 1053. 3. pl. 
substantial or solid parts of a meal Nang of 

1. His judgement in substantials, like E 
Johnson, is always worth having LOWELL. Hel 
Substarntial-ly adv., -ness. £ 881 

Substantialism | (sibstz-nfAliz'm). po 
[f. prec. + -IsM.] Philos. The doctrine 17 5 
there are substantial realities undorly 
phenomena. So Substa-ntialist, one W^ 
holds a philosophical doctrine of s.; also: 
Flacian. - 45. - 

Substantiality (sübsten/fi-liti). 1545. E 
late L. substantialitas, f. substantialis; 9 
SUBSTANTIAL, -ITY.] 1, The quality or no 
being substantial; existence as a Clade 
or substratum; substantial or real exist er 
2. Soundness, genuineness; solidity of P 
tion or status 1660, 3. Solidity (ofastruc A 
1790. 4. concr. (pl.) = SUBSTANTIAL B. 3. 
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1. The ascription of independent s. to each of the 
different phases of intellectual life 1877. 3. A ham 
and other substantialities composed our meal 
1842. 

Substantiate (sdbste-nfie't), v. 1657. [- 
substantiat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. sub- 
slantiare give essence or substance to, f. 
substantia; see SUBSTANCE, -ATE*.] I. trans. 
To give substance or substantial existence 
to, make real or substantial. 2, To give soli- 
dity to, make firm, strengthen 1792. 3. To 
give substantial form to, embody, body 
forth 1784. 4. To demonstrate or verify by 
proof or evidence; to make good 1803. 

1. Faith substantiateth things not yet seen 1657. 
4, If the Court should wish it, it can be substan- 
tiated by evidence WELLINGTON. 

Substantiation (sDbstrn/fié*-fon). 1700. 
[f. prec.; see -ATION.] 1. Embodiment (rare). 
2. The substitution of substance for shadow 
1863. 3. The making good or proving a 
statement, etc. 1861. 

3. He failed to cite a single case in s. of his words 


Substantival (sobstántoi-vál) a. 1832. [f. 
next + -AL' 1.] 1. Gram. Of, belonging to, or 
consisting of, a substantive or substantives. 
2. Existing substantially 1884. Hence 
Substanti-vally adv. as a substantive. 

Substantive (sv-bstantiv), a. and sb. late 
ME. [= (O)Fr. substantif, -ive or late L. 
subslanlivus, f. substantia, see SUBSTANCE, 
-IVE.] A. adj. 1. a. Of persons, nations, etc.: 
That stands of or by itself; independent, 
self-existent, self-sufficient 1470. b. Of im- 
material subjects: Having an independent 
existence or status; not dependent upon, 
subsidiary to, or referable to something else 
1501. c. Of a dy That attaches itself di- 
rectly to the stuff, without the necessity of 
using à mordant 1794. d. Mil. Definitely ap- 
pointed to the rank specified; also of an 
appointment or rank 1883. 2. Gram. Denot- 
ing a substance; noun 8. (late L. nomen sub- 
slantivum): = B. 1. 1509. b. Of the nature of, 
equivalent to, or employed as a substantive; 
substantival 1608. 3. Gram. Expressing exis- 
tence; in s. verb, formerly verb s.: the verb ‘to 
be’ (late L. verbum substantivum, tr. Gr. piua 
tmaperixdv) 1559. 4. Belonging to the sub- 
stance of a thing; essential 1858, b. Of law: 
Relating to or consisting of the rules of right 
administered by a court, as opp. to the forms 
of procedure (adjective law) 1786. 5. Existing 
as a substance or individual thing; having an 
actual or real existence; not imaginary or 
illusory; real 1830. 6. Having a firm or solid 
basis; not slight, weak, or transitory 1809. 
7. Having a value or effect because of 
numbers or quantity; of considerable 
amount or quantity 1821. 8. Relating to or 
12 the substance or tissue ot an organ 

75. 

1. That Spain is not a s; power: That she must 
lean on France, or on England BURKE. b. A mere 
title. rather than a s. office and function 1850. 
2. b. S. clauses, expressing the subject, are placed 
at the commencement of the sentence 1857. 
As a s, part of their message 1858. 6. Strength 
and magnitude are qualities which 925 — the 
imagination in a powerful and s. manner HAZLITT. 
7. A poem of s. length (above 600 lines) SOUTHEY. 

B. sb. (for noun s.) That part of speech 
Which is used as the name of a person or 
thing; a noun. late ME. Hence Sub- 
Sta:ntively adr. as a s. or noun; substanti- 
ally, inherently. Su-bstantivize v. trans. 
Gram. to convert into a s. 

Substituent (sobsti-tiuent). 1895. [= L. 
substituens, -ent-, pr. pple. of substituere; see 
SUBSTITUTE v., -ENT.] Chem. An atom or 
group of atoms taking the place of another 
atom or group in a compound. 

Substitute (sv-bstitiat), sb. late ME. {= 
L. substitutus, -um, masc. and n. of pa. pple. 
of substituere (see next).] I. 1. One exercising 
deputed authority; a deputy, delegate. tb. 
By s.: by proxy. SHAKS. 2. Law. A person 
nominated in remainder 1758. 3. Mil. One 
who for a remuneration agrees to serve in 
place of another balloted for the militia 1802. 
4. gen. One who acts in place of another 1836. 

1. My Substitutes I send ye, and Create Plenipo- 
tent on Earth MILT. 4. In China, where a Crim 
can buy a s. to be executed in his stead 1873. 

II. A thing put in the place of another. 1. 
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That which is used or stands in place of 
something else 1589. 2. techn. a. An artificial 
foodstuff intended to supply the place of a 
natural food; also, a cheaper article or ingre- 
dient substituted for one that is recognized or 
patented 1879. b. Chem. A new compound 
formed by substitution 1852. 

Substitute (en'bstitiüt), v. 1532. [- sub- 
stitut-, pa. ppl. stem of L. substituere, f. 
sub SUB- 2b + staluere set up.] t1. trans. To 
appoint (a person) fo an office as a deputy or 
delegate —1712. tb. To set up or appoint as a 
ruler or official in (he place (stead, room) of 
another-1831. tc. To depute, delegate —1700. 
2. To put (one) in place of another 1588. 3. 
Law. To nominate in remainder 1560. 4. To 
take the place of, replace. (orig. in pass. 
Now regarded as incorrect.) 1675. b. intr. To 
act as a substitute. U.S, 1888. 

1. b. The Pope substituted John de Columna, a 
Cardinall, Legate in the place of Pelagius FULLER, 
2. For real wit he is obliged to s. vivacity GOLDSM. 
The reader by substituting various terms can 
easily make propositions 1870. 4. A means of 
ju how far touch can s. sight 1855. Hence 
Substituted ppl. a. put in place of another; 
created or produced by substitution. 

Substitution (svbstitiū-fən). late ME. 
- late L. substilulio, -dn-, f. as prec.; see 
ox. Cf. (O)Fr. substitution.] 11. The ap- 
pointment of a deputy (or successor); 
deputation, delegation 1758. 2. The putting 
of one person or thing in place of another 
1012. b. With ref. to the principle in religious 
sacrifices of replacing one kind of victim by 
another or a bloody by an unbloody offering; 
esp. in Christian Theol. used to designate a 
doctrine of the Atonement according to 
which Jesus Christ suffered punishment 
vicariously for man 1836. 3. Law. The de- 
signation of a person or series of persons to 
succeed as heir or heirs on the failure of a 
person or persons previously named. 1590. 4. 
Alg. a. The method of replacing one alge- 
braic quantity by another of equal value but 
differently expressed. b. The operation of 
passing from the primitive arrangement of n 
Jetters to any other arrangement of the same 
letters. 1710. 5. Chem. The replacement of 
one or more equivalents of an element or 
radical by a like number of equivalents of 
another 1848. 6. Biol. The replacement of 
one organ or function by another 1870. 7. 
Philol. A sound-change consisting in the 
replacement of one vowel or consonant by 
another 1870. Trade. The dishonest replace- 
ment of one article of commerce by another, 
usu. of inferior quality; the passing off 
of one manufacturer's goods for another's 


1902. 

" „ . fi, 103. 2. A mere s. of words for rea- 
sid IE EU ThE s. of a yellow-stained belt for a 
plain uncoloured one 1870. Hence Substitu:- 
tional a. Theol. of or pertaining to, based upon 
the principle of, sacrificial s.; involving a 7, 
constituting or forming a substitute; -ly adv, 
Substitu-tionary a, substitutional. 

Substitutive (sv-bstitidtiv), a. 1600. [ In 
2 b = L, substitutivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE. 
In other senses f. SUBSTITUTE v.] fl. Belong. 
ing to, characteristic of, or involving the 
appointment of a substitute or deputy —1040. 
2. Taking, or fitted to take, the place of 
something else 1668. b. Logic. Of a proposi- 
tion or judgement: = CONDITIONAL a. 2. 1656. 
3. Theol. Involving a theory of substitution 
1805. 4. Dependent upon a designation of 
heirs in remainder 1853. 

Substract (spbstrie-kt), v. Now illiterate. 
1550, (- late L. substract-, f. substrahere, alt. 
(after abstrahere ABSTRACT) of subtrahere; sec 
SrUBTRACT.] = SUBTRACT v. So Substra:ction. 
1Substra:ctor, a calumniator. SHAKS. 

Substrate (s»bstre't). 1810. [Anglicized 
form of next.] = next. 

jSubstratum (s)bstré-tóm). Pl. sub- 
strata (sbstre'-tà); also substratums. 1031. 
[- mod.L. subst. use of n. pa. pple. of L. 
substernere; see SUB- 2, STRATUM.) I. Metaph. 
That which is regarded as supporting attri- 
butes or accidents; the substance in which 
qualities inhere 1653, 2. That which under- 
lies, or serves as the basis or foundation of, 
an immaterial thing, condition, or activit: 
the basis on which an immaterial ‘structure 
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is raised 1631. 3. That upon which a material 
thing is ‘built up’ or from which it is created; 
the subject-matter or matter operated upon 
1676. 4. An under-layer of any material 
substance 1730. b. An under-layer of soil or 
earthy matter 1730. c. In immaterial sense 
1855. 

1. Something. .which we take to be the s., or 
support, of those Idea's we do know LOCKE. 4. c. 
Children belonging to the s. of society 1876. 

Substruct (sübstru. kt), v. rare. 1847. l 
substruct-, pa. ppl. stem of L. substruere, f. 
sub- SuB- 2 + sternere build, erect.) trans. 
To construct beneath; to lay as a founda- 
tion. 

Substruction (sdbstrv-kfon), 1624. [- Fr. 
substruction or L. substructio, -n-, f. as pres.; 
see -I0N.] 1. Arch. The under-structure of a 
building or other work. 2. fig. A basis, 
foundation 1765. 

1. The massy substructions of the Capitoline 
temple 1838, 2. A scaffolding or s. for the doc- 
trine 1822. 

Substructure (sp'bstrpktiüz,-tfou). 1726. [f. 
SUB- 3 + STRUCTURE, after prec.] Arch. That 
part of a building which supports the super- 
structure; an under-structure, substruction. 
Hence Substru-ctural a. of the nature of a 


8. 

Substylar (so-bstailia), a. (sb.) 1669. f. 
next + -AR', after Fr. soustylaire sb.; see 
SUB- 1, STYLE sb. I. b.] S. line = next. Also 
ellipt. as sb. 

Substyle (sv-bstail). 1593. [t. SUB- 1 + 
STYLE sb. I. 6.] In dialling, the line on which 
the style or gnomon stands. 

Subsultory (sbsn-lteri), a. 1038. [f. 
taubsull vb. (— L. subsullare) + -ORY*; see 
Sus- 25, RrsuLT v. Cf. AL, subsultorius 
(Bacon) fittul.] Making or moving by sudden 
leaps, bounds, or starts. So Subsu:Itive a. 
(rare). 

Subsultus (sbs»lt)e). 1806. [mod. L., f. 
subsult-, pa. ppl. stem of L. subsilire jump 
up.] Path, A convulsive or twitching move- 
ment. Often short for s. tendinum, a convul- 
sive twitching of the muscles and tendons 
present in certain fevers. 

Subsu-mable, a. rare. 1882, [f. next + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being subsumed, 

Subsume (svbsiii-m), v. 1535. [7 med. L. 
subsumere (in logic: a 1300), f. L. sub SUB- 2, 
25 b + sumere take.] I. (rans. To bring (a 
statement, instance, etc.) under another; to 
subjoin, add —1600. 2. intr. Logic. To state a 
minor premiss: freq. with the words of the 
proposition following 1589. 3, trans. Logic. 
To state as a minor proposition or concept 
under another 1697. 4, To bring (one idea, 
principle, term, etc.) under another, (a case, 
instance) under a rule; to take up into, or 
include in, something larger or higher 1812. 
15. gen. To assume; to infer —1094. 

3. In the judgment, ‘all horses are animals’, the 
conception ‘horses’ is subsumed under that of 
‘animals’ 1876, 4. A Peine under which one 
might s. men’s most strenuous efforts after 
righteousness PATER. 

Subsumption (s)bsn:m»fon). 1639. L med. 
L. subsumptio (in logic: a 1360), f. pa. ppl. 
stem of subsumere; see prec., oN. I. Logic. 
A proposition subsumed under another; a 
minor premiss; gen., an assumption 1651. b. 
Sc. Law. S. of the libel, a narrative of the al- 
leged crime 1639. 2, Chiefly Logic and Philos. 
The bringing of a concept, cognition, ete. 
under a general term or a larger or higher 
concept, ete.; the instancing of a case under a 
rule, etc. 1652. 

1. It is the nature of a syllogisme to haue the s. 
in the second proposition 1672. 2. A casuistry 
that is, a s. of. the cases most frequently recurring 
in ordinary life DE QUINCEY. 

Subsumptive (s)bsp:metiv), a. rare. 1834. 
It. SUBSUMPTION, after assumplion/assump- 
live, etc.] Involving subsumption. 

Subsurface (so-bsD:rfés). 1778. [Sun- 1-4.] 
1. That which lies immediately below the 
surface, e.g. the subsoil. 2. Math. In five- 
dimensional geometry, a three-dimensional 
continuum 1873. 3. as adj. [see SUB- 1 e.] 
Existing, lying, or operating under the sur- 
face (as of the earth or water) 1875. 

1 construction of sub-surface torpedo boats 
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Su-bta:ngent. 1715. lf. SUB- 1 + TANGENT; 
ef. Fr. sous-tangente (xm. Math. That part 
of the axis of a curve which is contained be- 
tween the tangent and the ordinate. 

Su-bte:nancy. 1861. [f. next; see -cY.] 
The status, right, or holding of a subtenant. 

Subtenant (smbte:münt) 1445. [SUB- 9 
(b). In med.L. subtenens (xr).] One who 
holds of a tenant; an under-tenant. 

Subtend (svbte-nd), v. 1570. [- L. sub- 
tendere, f. sub- SUB- 1 + tendere stretch; see 
TEND v.*] I. trans. Geom. To stretch or ex- 
tend under, or be opposite to: said esp, of a 
line or side of a figure opposite an angle; 
also, of a chord or angle opposite an arc. 
Also in Astron. and Optics. 2. Bot. To ex- 
tend under, so as to embrace or enfold 1871. 

1. Standing upon a semicireular tract of ground, 
subtended by the great bay or roadstead KING- 
LAKE. 

Subtense (sóbte-ns). 1614. [- mod.L. 
subtensa (sc. linea line), fem. pa. pple. of sub- 
tendere SUBTEND.] Geom. A subtending line; 
esp. the chord of an arc. 

attrib, s. method, a method of tacheometry in 
which the angle at the instrument is variable and 
the distance base is either constant or specially 
measured. 

Subter- (sp'bto1) prefix, repr. L. subter- = 
the adv. and prep. subter below, underneath, 
used in composition = (1) below, beneath; 
(a) advb. as in sublerfluere to flow beneath, 
(b) prep. as in subtercutaneus lying under the 
skin; (2) secretly, as in subterfugere to flee 
secretly (see SUBTERFUGE); and, in some rare 
Eng. compounds, = (3) lower or less than 
(ef, SUB- 14). 

Subtera-queous, a. living, situated, performed, 
ete. under water (rare). Su:btercuta-neous a. = 
SUBCUTANEOUS d. Su:btereroga-tion, the per- 
forming of less than is required. f Subterflu- ent, 

Subte-rfluous adjs., flowing underneath. 

ubterna-tural, a. below what is natural, less 
than natural, 

Subterfuge (sv-btosfifds). 1573. [- Fr. 
sublerfuge or late L. subterfugium, f. L. sub- 
terfugere escape secretly, f. subter- SUBTER- 
(2) + fugere tlee.] 1. An article or device to 
which a person resorts in order to escape the 
force of an argument, to avoid condemnation 
or censure, or to justify his conduct; an eva- 
sion or shift. Chiefly of discourse, argument, 
debate, but also of action in general. b. 
contextually: A means of escape (from cen- 
sure, etc.); an excuse 1755. 12. A place to 
which a person escapes, a retreat, refuge 
1844. 13. That which conceals; a ‘cloak’ 
1733. 

1. Do not affect little shifts and subterfuges to 
avoid the force of an argument WATTS. b. The 
queen of Scots had no other s. from these pressing 
remonstrances HUME. 2. They depended on 
these under ground subterfuges 1737. 

Subterranean (spbtérénlàn), a. and sb. 
1003. [f. L. subterraneus, f. sub- SUB- 1a + 
terra earth; see -AN, -EAN.] A. adj. 1. a. Of 
inanimate objects: Existing, lying, or situ- 
ated below the surface of the earth; formed 
or constructed underground, either by 
nature or the hand of man; underground 
1610. b. Of animate beings: Living or work- 
ing under ground 1621. c. Of physical 
phenomena, forces or movements, actions, 
etc.: Operating or performed under ground 
1603. d. Bot. Of parts of a plant: Growing 
under ground 1839. 2, Existing under the 
earth; belonging to the lower regions or 
underworld 1619, 3. fig. Existing or working 
out of sight, in the dark, or secretly 1651. 

1. His taste in cookery, formed in s. ordinaries 
and Alamode beefshops, was far from delicate 
MACAULAY. b. S. colliers, tinners [&c.] RICHARD- 
SON. c. A noise like s. thunder ScoTT. 2. The 
celestial, terrestrial, and s. deities EVELYN. 3. 
The entire town..was honeycombed with s. 
revolt 1891, 


B. sb. 1. One who lives under ground; a 
cave-dweller 1625. 2. An inhabitant of the 
lower regions 1836. 3. An underground cave, 
chamber, or dwelling 1797. Hence Subter- 
ra · neanly adv. So Su-bterrane a. and sb. 
(now rare). 

Subterraneous (sobtéré-nios)) a. Now 
rare. 1607. [f. L. subterraneus (see prec.) 4- 
-OUS: See -EOUS.] = prec. A. Hence tSub- 
terrane-ity the condition of being s. (rare). 
Subterra-neous-ly adv., -ness (rare). 
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Subterra-nity. Obs. or rare. 1646. Irregu- 
lar var. of SUBTERRANEITY. 

fSu:bterrany, a. (sb.) rare. 1626. [- L. 

meus, after Fr. tsousterrané; cf. 
MOMENTANY ( Fr. momenlané).] = SUBTER- 
RANEAN —1656. 

Subterrene (spbtéri-n), a. and sb. 1610. 
L. sublerrenus; see SUB- 1 a, TERRENE.] A. 
adj. = SUBTERRANEAN A. 1, 2. B. sb. An 
underground dwelling, etc.; (with the) the 
underworld 1854. 

Subterrestrial (svbtére-strial), a. and sb. 
Now rare. 1613. [See SUB- 1 a, TERRESTRIAL. ] 
A. adj. 1, = SUBTERRANEAN A. 1. +2, = 
SUBTERRANEAN A. 2, —1702. B. sb. A creature 
living under ground 1800. 

Subtile (sp-til, sv'btil), a. late ME. I- Fr. 
subtil, latinized refashioning of OFr, s(o)util 
SUBTLE a.) 1. Chiefly of fluids: Not dense, 
thin, rarefied; penetrating, etc. by reason of 
tenuity. 2. Of fine or delicate texture; also, 
delicately formed or moulded. late ME. 3. — 
SUBTLE a. 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10. late ME. 4. Of feel- 
ing, sense: Acute, keen 1610, 

1. The belief in ghosts, or spirits of s. bodies HAL- 
LAM. 3. Many a subtil resoun forth they leyden 
CHAUCER. Frenchemen are ryght subtyl in 
gyuyng of good counsell BERNERS. The Goats 
were so shy, 80 s., and so swift of Foot DE For. 
Arachne's s. line POPE. Their s, shades of mean- 
ing 1888, 4. A secret S. sense crept in of pain 
LoNGF. Hence +Su-btileness -1070. 

+Subti-liate, v. late ME. [= subtiliat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of med. I. subtiliare rarefy, refine, 
f. L. subtilis SUBTLE; see -ATE*] trans, To 
make thin or tenuous; esp. to rarefy (a 
fluid); to sublime; to refine, purify —1078. 
Hence +Subtilia-tion —1085. 

Subtility (sDbtiliti late ME. [- OFr. 
soutilité, sublililé — L. subtilitas, -tal-, f. as 
prec.; see -ITY.] 1. = SUBTLETY I. 12. = 
SUBTLETY 3. —1761. 3. (Excessive) nicety or 
refinement in argument, etc. late ME. 4, An 
instance of this 1589. 5. = SUBTLETY 7. late 
ME. 

3. This same vnprofitable subtilitie or curiositic 
is of two sorts BACON. 4. The subtilities of philo- 
sophers 1845. 

Subtilization (sv:*tiloizē" fən), 1603. - Fr. 
sublilisation or med. IL. sublilizatio, -ön-, f. 
subtilizare; see next, ox. ] 1, The action of 
SUBTILIZE v.; the sublimation or rarefaction 
of a substance. 2. The drawing of subtle dis- 
tinctions; over-refinement of argument, etc. 
1755. 

2. The oriental subtilizations about points of 
faith 1812. 

Subtilize (so*tiloiz v. 1592. [- Fr. 
subtiliser or med. IL. sublilizare, f. L. subtilis 
SUBTLE; see -IZE.] I. trans. To render thin or 
rare, less gross or coarse, more fluid or vola- 
tile; to rarefy, refine. Now rare or Obs. 1597. 
2. fig. To exalt, elevate, sublime, refine 1638. 
3. To render (the mind, the senses, ete.) 
acute or penetrating 1642. 4. To render 
subtle, introduce subleties or nice distinc- 
tions into; also, to argue subtly upon 1599. 
5. intr. To make subtle distinctions; to 
argue or reason in a subtle manner; to split 
hairs 1592. 

1. Fire only subtilizes and attenuates the earthy 
matter 1758. 5. Men..who s. upon the com- 
monest Duties until they no longer appear bind- 
ing GoLDsm. 

Subtilly, subtilely (sv-*tili), adv. Now 
rare or Obs. late ME. If. subtil SUBTILE a. 
+ -LY*.] 1. Thinly; finely; in a rarefied man- 
ner or form. 2. = SUBTLY, in various senses. 
late ME. 

Subtilty (so-*tilti). late ME. [Alteration 
of ME. sulille SUBTLETY, after SUBTILE. Now 
used as an occasional var. of SUBTLETY in 
moral and intellectual senses.) fl. = SUB- 
TLETY 1. —1748. 2. = SUBTLETY 2. late ME. 
13. = SUBTLETY 3. 1734. 14. = SUBTLETY 7. 
—1815. 5. Excessive nicety or refinement in 
argument, etc. 1550. b. An instance of this, 
esp. pl. — SUBTLETY 0. 1474. 16. Delicacy, 
firenees (of physical objects, movements) 
1794. 

1. A better stratagem, than any that can proceed 
from s. of Wit HOBBES. 5. These reasons savour 
ofa wonderful s. 1818. b. Conversant in subtilties 
of Logick, Philosophy, and the Schoolmen 1668. 

S ttle, sb. 1878. [SUB- 5b.] 1. A sub- 
ordinate or additional title of a literary work. 
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2. A repetition of the chief words of the full 
title of a book at the top of the first page of 
text; also, a half-title 1890. 3. Cinema, Any 
of the series of captions which constitute the 
running commentary on a moving picture. 
So Su-btitle v. trans. to furnish with a speck, 
fied s.; to furnish (a film) with sub-titles, 

Subtle (sv-t’l), a. (ME. sutil, sotil = OFr. 
sutil, so(uytil — L. subtilis.) 1. Of thin consis. 
tency, tenuous; not dense, rarefied; henee, 
penetrating, pervasive or elusive by reason 
of tenuity (now chiefly of odours), late ME, 
2. Of fine or delicate texture or composition, 
Obs. exc. arch. late ME. 13. Of small thick: 
ness or breadth; thin, slender, fine -1680, +4, 
Finely powdered; (of particles) fine, minute 
1753. 5. Of immaterial things: Not easily 
grasped, understood, or perceived; tintri- 
cate, abstruse ME. 6. Fine or delicate, esp. 
to such an extent as to elude observation or 
analysis 1639. 7. Of craftsmen, ete.: Skilful, 
clever, expert, dexterous, arch. ME. b. Of 
animals (rare) 1605. +8. Of things: Charac- 
terized by cleverness or ingenuity in concep- 
tion or executio! overly designed or exe- 
cuted, artfully contrived —1607. 9, Of per- 
sons, their faculties, actions: Characterized 
by penctration, acumen, or discrimination, 
Now with implication of (excessive) refine- 
ment or nicety of thought, speculation, or 
argument. ME. 10. Of persons or animals: 
Crafty, cunning; treacherously or wickedly 
ning, insidiously sly, wily -1781, tb. Of 
ions, thoughts, ot 071. fe. Ot ground: 
icky 1630. 11. Working imperceptibly or 
secretly, insidious 1001. 

1. The material theory supposes heat to be. a 8. 


fluid stored up in the inter-atomic spaces of 
bodies TYNDALL. 2. Thinner than the subtlest 
lawn KEBLE. 3. Tr. d: Cr, v. ii. 151. 5. Things 


remote From use, obseure and suttle MILT. 6. 
"The seven are in a most s. alternating proportion 
RUSKIN. 8. From the arched roof Pendant by 
suttle Magic many a row Of Starry Lamps MILT, 
9. The s. dexterity of a scholastic metaphysician 
1769, 10. How soon hath Time the suttle theef 
of youth, Stoln on his wing my three and twen- 
tith yeer! MILT, b. Ts not thy kindnesse 8., 
couetous? SHAKS. c. Like to a Bowle vpon à s. 
ground I haue tumbled past the throw SHAKS. 
Hence Surbtleness, subtlety, > 

Subtlety (so-t’lti), ME. - OFr. su, 
soulillé :- L. subtilitas, dal, t. subtilis; see 
prec., vl.] 1. Of persons, the mind, etc.: 
Acuteness, sagacity, penetration: in mod. 
use chiefly with implication of delicate or 
keen perception of fine distinctions or nice 
points. 2. Craftiness, cunning, esp. of à 
treacherous kind; guile, treachery. late ME. 
13. An ingenious contrivance; a crafty or 
cunning device; an artifice; freq. in un- 
favourable sense, a wily stratagem or trick 
-1671. 4. Cookery. A highly ornamental de- 
vice, wholly or chiefly made of sugar. Obs. 
exc. Hist, late ME. +5. Abstruseness, com- 
plexity, intricacy: also pl., abstruse or intri- 
cate matters —1591. 6. A refinement or 
nicety of thought, speculation, or argument; 
a fine distinction; a nice point 1654. 7. Thin- 
ness, tenuity, exility ; penetrativeness e 
from lack of density 1691. 8. Fineness or del i 
cacy of nature, character, manner, opera 
tion, or the like; an instance of this 1820. 

2. The laws were violated by power, or perver 15 
by s. GIBBON. 6. Curious in Subtleties, ant "n 
rant in things of solid Knowledge 1680. * by 
gious controversy sharpens the understand ms ^ 
the s. and remoteness of the topics it disc 

AZII 


ITT, 

Subtly (sv-tli), adv. ME. [f. SUBTLE 155 
-LY*.] I. Cleverly, dexterously, skilfully; 
geniously, artfully, cunningly. arch. 2. = 
subtle thought or argument; with i T 
fine-drawn distinctions ME. t3. With ci i 8 
guile 1727. 4. Delicately, finely 1732. 5i ra 
manner that defies observation, analysis, 
explanation 1854. T 

1. "Thou seest How suttly to detaine thee I 91 12 
MIL. 3. The same dealte suttely with oure i is 
red COVERDALE Ags 7 p T E d P E pe 
demonstration are s. blended throughout his AP 
peal 1879. 

Subtonic (svbte-nik), 
Son- 19, 13.] A. adj. Phonetics. 
Having properties analogous to tho! 
tonics, but inferior in degree. B. sb. T 
netics. A subtonio sound 1833. 2. Mus: 


SUBTRACT 


note a semitone immediately below the up- 
per tonic of a scale; the leading note 1854. 

Subtract (sdbtree-kt), v. 1540. I- subtract-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. subtrahere, f. sub SUB- 25 
+ trahere draw.) I. trans. To withdraw or 
withhold (a thing that is or may be used or 
enjoyed). Obs. exe. arch. 1548. 12. To re- 
move from a place or position —1076. b. refl, 
1540. 3. Math. To take away or deduct (one 
quantity from, tout of another): see SUB- 
TRACTION 2. Also absol. or intr. 1557. 

3. Podex can.. Adde, Multiply, S., Divide 1652. 
transf. That is what I suppose you to say, vou 
may, if you wish, add or s. anything JOWETT. 

Subtraction (sibtre-kfan). late ME. [= 
late L. subtractio, -6n-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
1, The withdrawal or withholding of some- 
thing due, necessary, or useful. Also, an 
instance of this. Obs. exc. arch. 1450. b. 
Law. The withdrawal or withholding from a 
person of any right or privilege to which he 
is lawfully entitled 1600. c. Logic. The ex- 
ception of one class from another in which 
the excepted class is naturally included 1909. 
2. Math. The taking of one quantity from 
(tout of) another; the operation of finding 
the difference between two quantities, the 
result being termed the remainder. Also, 
an instance of this. late ME. b. transf. and 
fig. Abstraction, deduction, removal 1534. 

1. b. Ecclesiatical laws relate to.. s. and right of 
tythes, oblations, &c, COKE. 

Subtractive (sdbtrektiv), a. 1690. f. 
SUBTRACT v. + -IVE.] Involving or denoting 
subtraction, deduction, or diminution; (of a 
mathematical quantity) that is to be sub- 
tracted, negative, having the minus sign. 

Subtrahend (s»btrühend). 1674. [- L. 
sublrahendus (sc. numerus number), gerun- 
dive of subtrahere SUBTRACT.) Math. The 
quantity or number to be subtracted. b. 
iransf. A sum of money to be deducted 
1845. 

Su:btrea:surer, 1546. [SUB- 0.] An assis- 
tant or deputy treasurer. (The specified de- 
signation of an official of Hereford and Truro 
Cathedrals, and of the Inner Temple; in 
U.S. of the official in charge of a sub- 
treasury.) 

Su-btrea:sury. 1837. [SUB- 7 d.] A sub- 
ordinate or branch treasury; U.S. the or- 
ganization by which the separate safe-keep- 
ing of the publie funds is entrusted to 
specially appointed officers; any of tho 
branches of the Treasury established in cer- 
tain cities of the States for the receipt and 
safe-keeping of public monies. 

Su-btro:pic, a. and sb. 1886, [SUB- 12 b, 
19.) A. adj. = next 1891. B. sb. pl. Sub- 
tropics : the regions adjacent to or bordering 
on the tropics 1886. 

Su-btro:pical, a. 1842. [SUB- 12 b, 19.] 1 
Bordering on the tropics 1865. 2. Char 
teristic of subtropical regions; almost tropi- 
cal 1842, 

Subulate (sid-bivlét), a. 1760. (t. L. 
subula awl + -ATE*.] Bol. and Zool. Awl- 
shaped; slender and tapering to a point. 
So Su-bulated a. 1752. 

Subuliform (siubii-lifémm), a. 1859. f. as 
prec. + -FORM.] Subulate. 

Suburb (sp»b»ib) late ME. [- (OFr. 
suburbe, pl. -es or L. suburbium, pl. -ia, f. 
sub SuB- 11 + urbs city.) 1. collect. pl. The 
country lying immediately outside a town or 
city; more particularly those residential 
parts belonging to a town or city which lie 
immediately outside and adjacent to its 
walls or boundaries. 2. Any of such residen- 
tial parts, having a definite designation, 
boundary, or organization. late ME. 3. 
transf. and fig. (pL, rarely sing.) Outlying 
parts, outskirts, confines, purlieus. late ME. 
4. altrib. and Comb. a. = SUBURBAN. Now 
rare. 1592. tb. = Belonging to or charac- 
teristic of the suburbs (of London) as a place 
of inferior, debased, and esp. licentious 
habits of life —1668. 

1. That part of the Suburbs of London commonly 
called Covent Garden 1665. 2. I went to the 
Ghetto, where the Jewes dwell as in a suburbe by 
themselues EVELYN. 3. In the Suburbs and ex- 
pectation of sorrowes JER. TAYLOR. [Bees] Flie 
to and fro, or on the smoothed Plank, The s. of 
thir Straw-built Cittadel,..confer Thir State 
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affairs MILT. 4. a. From the slope side of a s. 
KEATS. b. S. sinner, a loose woman, a oat fates 

Suburban (sibd-abiin), a. and sb. 1025. 
L. suburbanus, f. as prec.; see -AN.] A. 
adj. 1. Of or belonging to a suburb or the 
suburbs of a town: living, situated, operating, 
or carried on in the suburbs. 2. (ransf. 
Having characteristics that are regarded as 
belonging especially to life in the suburbs of a 
city; having the inferior manners, the nar- 
rowness of view, etc., attributed to residents 
in suburbs 1817. 

1. S. villas, highway-side retreats COWPER. 2. A 
fifth's look’s vulgar, dowdyish, and s. BYRON. 

B. sb. A s. residence. b. A resident in the 
suburbs. 1856. Hence Subu-rbanite, a resi- 
dent in the suburbs. Suburba-nity, the 
condition of being s., an instance of this. 
Subu-rbanize v. (rans. to render s. 

Suburbia (s)br'ibid). 1896. [f. SUBURB + 
Al.] A quasi-proper name for: The suburbs 
(esp. of London). 

+Subu-rbian, a. and sb. 1606. (f. L. 
suburbium SUBURB + -AN.] A. adj. Sub- 
urban: in 17th c. often with ref. to the 
licentious life of the (London) suburbs —1810. 
B. sb. A resident in the suburbs —1825. 


Suburbican (sdbd-abikin), a. 1659. [alt. 
f. next.] = next. 
Suburbicarian (siboabiké*-riin), a. 1654. 


[- late L. suburbicarius, f. L. suburbium 
SUBURB, after urbicarius turbicary (XVII); see 
-ARIAN.] Applied to the dioceses (now six in 
number) around Rome, and to their chur- 
ches, etc., which are subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Pope as metropolitan and the 
bishops of which form the body of cardinal 
bishops. So Subu-rbicary a. 1654. 

Su-byari:ety. 1802. [SUB- 7 b.] A sub- 
ordinate or minor variety, esp. of a domestic 
animal or cultivated plant. 

Subvention (s)bve-nfon) sb. 
[= (O)Fr. subvention — late L. subventio, -n, 
f. L. subvenire come to the help of, f. sub 
SUB- 25 + venire come; sce -ION.] 1. A sub- 
sidy levied by the state. Obs. exc. Hist. 12. 
The provision of help, support, or relief. 
Also, an instance of this. —1737. 3. A grant of 
money for the support of an object or 
institution; occas. a grant in aid of necessi- 
tous persons; now esp. a grant from govern- 
ment or some other authority in support of 
an enterprise of publie importance 1861. 4. 
The granting of pecuniary aid forthe support 
of an undertaking 1868. 

3. The Crown-Prince. . begged some dole or s. for 
these poor people CARLYLE. 4. The s. of rural 
roads 1894. Hence Subvention, Subve:n- 
tionize vbs. trans. to support or assist by the pay- 
ment of a 8. 

Subverse (sübvóus) v. rare. 1690. [— 
subvers-, pa. ppl. stem of L. subrertere SUB- 
VERT v.] trans. To subvert, upset. 

Subversion (s)bvoóufon) late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. subversion or late L. subversio, e, 
f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 1. Overthrow, demoli- 
tion (of a city, stronghold, ete.). Now rare or 
Obs. 2. The turning (of a thing) upside down 
or uprooting it from its position; overturn- 
ing, upsetting (of an object). Now rare. 1670. 
3. In immaterial senses: Overthrow, ruin. 
late ME. 

2. The s. of woods and timber..through my 
whole estate. is almost tragical EVELYN. 3. The 
decaye of healthe, and subuersion of reason 1558. 
The s. of several powers and states upon the con- 
tinent 1798. Hence Subve-rsionary a. (rare) = 
next. 

Subversive (sübvó-isiv), a. 1044. [- med. 
L. subversivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] Having 
a tendency to subvert or overthrow; tending 
to subversion. 

There is a poignant delight in study, often s. of 
human happiness 1812. 

Subvert (sibvd-at), v. late ME. [- OFr. 
subvertir or L. subvertere, f. sub- SUB- 25 + 
vertere turn.] t1. (rans. To overthrow, raze to 
theground(a town or city, a structure, edifice) 
-1792. 12. To upset, overturn (an object); occas. 
to break up (ground) —1700. 3. To undermine 
the character, loyalty, or faith of, corrupt, 
pervert (a person). Now rare. late ME. 4. To 
disturb (the mind, soul); to overturn, over- 
throw (a condition or order of things. à 
principle, law. etc.) late ME. 5. To bring 


late ME. 
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about the overthrow or ruin of (a fperson, 
people, or country, a dynasty, etc.) 1529. 

4. This cursed opynion. .wyll s. all good lawes 
1530. absol. They have a power given to them,. . 
to s, and destroy BURKE. 5. By things deemd 
weak Subverting worldly strong MILT. Hence 
Subve'rter, one who subverts or overthrows. 
Subve'rtible a. capable of being subverted. 

Subway (sv-bwe'), 1828. [SUB- 3. An 
underground passage for conveying water- 
pipes, gas-pipes, telegraph wires, etc.; an 
underground tunnel which enables pedes- 
trians to get from one point to another by 
passing below a road, railway, etc., and thus 
avoiding its traffic. b. U.S. An underground 
railway 1904. 

Succade (svké!-d), 1463. [- AFr. sukade, 
ONFr. succade (also chuc(c)ade), of unkn. 
origin; see -ADE 1 c.] Fruit preserved in 
sugar, either candied or in syrup; pl. sweet- 
meats of candied fruit or vegetable products. 
Now Obs. or rare. b. S. gourd, the vegetable 
marrow 1866. So 1Succate —1715. 

+Succeda-neous, a. 1040. [f. L. succeda- 
meus, f. succedere come close after; see 
SUCCEED, -EOUS.] Taking, or serving in, the 
place of something else; acting as a suc- 
cedaneum or substitute. 

Succedaneum (svksidé'-niim). PI. -ea, 
-eums, 1643. [mod. L. use of n. of L. suc- 
cedaneus; see prec.) I. A thing which (rarely, 
a person who) replaces or serves in the place 
of another; a substitute 1662, 2. Med. A 
drug, frequently of inferior efficacy, substi- 
tuted for another 1043. t3. Misused for: A 
remedy, eure —1789. 

1. In lieu of me, you will have a charming 8., 
Lady Harriet Stanhope H. WALPOLE, 

Succedent (siksi-dént), a, and sb. Now 
Obs, or rare. late ME. I- L. succedens, ent-, 
pr. pple. of succedere SUCCEED; see -ENT.] A. 
adj. 1. Following, succeeding, subsequent 
1450. 2. Astrol. S. houses: the 2nd, 5th, 8th, 
and 11th houses 1591. B. sb. t1. A thing that 
follows another —1008. 2. <Astrol. A 'sue- 
cedent house’. late ME. 

Succeed (siksi-d), v. [In XIV succede = 
(O)Fr. succéder or L. succedere go under or 
up, come close after, go near, go on well, f. 
sub SuB- 11-18 + cedere go.] 1. intr. To 
come next after and take the place of an- 
other, either by descent, election, or appoint- 
ment, in a position of rule or ownership; to 
be the immediate successor in an office or in 
an estate. b. transf. Const. to (tinto): To 
follow another in the enjoyment or exercise 
of; to be the next to share or take part in 
1612. 2. trans. To take the place of, as suc- 
cessor in an office or heir to an estate; to be 
successor or heir to 1503. t3. To fall heir to, 
inherit, come into possession of —1725. 4. 
intr. To come next in an order of individual 
persons or things; to follow on; also, fto 
occupy the space vacated by something. late 
ME. 5. To follow or come after in the course 
of events, the sequence of things, the order of 
development, etc. ; to take place or come into 
being subsequently 1450. fb. To follow as a 
consequence of or upon; to proceed from a 
source; to ensue, result 1710. 16. To follow 
in, or come into, the place of someone or some- 
thing —1701. b. Const. fo: To take the place 
of 1700. 17. Of an estate, etc.: To descend in 
succession; to devolve upon, to come down 
from. Chiefly Sc. —1604. 8. trans: To come 
after in the course of time or the sequence of 
events 1525, 19. intr. To happen, come to 
pass —1053. 10. Of an enterprise, etc.: To 
have a certain issue; to turn out (well or ill, 
etc.) -1684, 11. To have the desired or a for- 
tunate issue; to turn out successfully 1450. b. 
Of growing plants: To do well, thrive 1812. 
12. Of persons: To attain a desired end or ob- 
ject; to be successful in an endeavour; to 
bring one's labours to a happy issue. Also 
formerly, with adv., to have ‘good’ or ‘ill 
success’. 1509. 113. (rans. To give success to; 
to prosper, further—1843. +14, To come up or 
near to, approach (rare) 1097. 

1. When Sir Ralf died, Sir John succeeded 1891. 
b. The christian saints succeeded . . to the honours 
1782. 2. Richard Cromwell succeeded his father 
1860. 4. There was another Malefactor to suc- 
ceede EVELYN. 5. Enjoy, till I return, Short 

leasures, for long woes are to s. MILT, 6. b. 
Revenue succeeds to love, and rage to grief 
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DRYDEN. 7. All’s Well ut. vii. 23. 8. Shame 
succeeds the short-liv'd pleasure COWLEY. 10. 
But euery day things now succeeded worse 
DANIEL. 11. I only used it in two instances, in 
both of which it succeeded 1808. 12. Alike my 
scorn, if he succeed or fail POPE. She succeedei 
in finding an empty carriage 1898. 13. Pallas.. 
succeeds their enterprise POPE. 14. Will you to 
the cooler cave s.? DRYDEN. Hence Succee-der, 
a successor (now rare); one who is successful. 

Succeeding (sdksi-din), vbi. sb. 1450. 
Nd. 1. Successful issue, success. 12. 
Succession —1679. +3. Consequence. SHAKS, 

Succentor (sdkse-ntéa). 1642. [- late L. 
succentor, f. L. succinere sing to, accompany, 
‘chime in’, agree, f. sub SUB- 8 + canere 
sing. In sense 2 assoc. with SUB- 6 as in 
SUBCHANTER.] fl. A chanter who takes up 
the chant after the precentor, or who pre- 
sides over the left choir —1817. 2. A pre- 
centor's deputy 1642. 

\\Succés (süksc). 1859. [Fr., = success.] In 
5, d'estime, à cordial reception given to some- 
thing out of respect rather than from ad- 
miration; s. fou, a success marked by wild 
enthusiasm; s. de scandale, the success of a 
thing, e.g. of a work of art, dependent upon 
its scandalous character. 

Success (sDkse:s). 1537. (- L. successus, f. 
success-, pa. ppl. stem of succedere SUCCEED.| 
1l. That which happens in the sequel; the 
termination (favourable or otherwise) of 
affairs; the result 1733. tb. An event —1753. 
te, The result (of an experiment), the effect 
(of a medicine) -1756. 2. The fortune (good 
or bad) befalling anyone in a particular situa- 
tion or affair. Good s. = sense 3; ill s.: 
failure, misadventure, misfortune. arch. 1548. 
tb. In particularized use. —1764. 3. (= the 
older good s.) The prosperous achievement of 
something attempted; the attainment of an 
object according to one’s desire: now often 
with particular ref. to the attainment of 
wealth or position 1586. b. An instance of 
this; a successful undertaking or achieve- 
ment 1666. c. transf. One who or a thing 
which succeeds or is successful 1882. fd. Suc- 
cession or sequence in time or occurrence 
—1090. +5, Succession as of heirs, etc. 1611. 

1. AU's Well Ul. vi. 86. tn the s., eventually. 2. 
Perplex'd and troubl'd at his bad s, MILT. b. 
After diuers unfortunat successes in warre 
DRAYTON. 3. Giue but successe to mine attempt- 
ing spirit Kyp. The argument of s, which is al- 
ways powerful with men of the world GEO. 
ELIOT. c. Mrs. Hartwell's dance was a great s. 
1885. 5. Our Parents Noble Names, In whose 
successe we are gentle SHAKS. 

Successful (sükse'sfül), a. 1588. [f. prec. + 
-FUL.] 1. Of persons: That succeeds or 
achieves success, esp. (in recent use), that 
attains to wealth or position, that ‘gets on’. 
Also transf. of things. 2. Of actions, condi- 
tions, etc.: Attended with, characterized by, 
or resulting in success 1588. 

1. A s, play 1848. It failed; we tried again, and 
were 8. TYNDALL, 2. And welcome Nephews from 
Successful wars SHAKS. Hence Succe-ssful-ly 

V., “ness. 

uccession (sikse-fon). ME. (- (Or. 
succession or L. » -Ön-, f. success-; see 
Suconss, -10N.] I. 1. The action of a person or 
thing following, or succeeding to the place of, 
another; the coming of one thing or person 
after another; also, the passing from one act 
or state to another; an instance of this. late 
ME. 12. The course, lapse, or process of 
time -1655. 3. The transmission (or mode of 
transmission) of an estate, royal or official 
dignity, or the like ME. 4. The process by 
which one person succeeds another in the 
occupation or possession of an estate, a 
throne, or the like; the act or fact of succeed- 
ing according to custom or law to the rights 
and liabilities of a predecessor; the conditions 
or principles in accordance with which this is 
done 1518. b. pregnantly for: The line or 
order of succession 1533. 5. (A person's) right 
or privilege of succeeding to an estate or dig- 
nity 1461. 6. The act of succeeding to the 
episcopate by the reception of lawfully 
transmitted authority by ordination 1565. 

1. By reflecting on the appearing of various 
Ideas, one after another in our Understandings, 
Hose Se one of S. LOCKE. Phr. In 8., pee 
al (01 Tr in regular Sequence, successively. 
3. So long as the Earl of Warwick lived, he was 
not certaine of the Kingdoms s. 1641. 4. He 
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swore consent to your S, SHAKS. Phr. The s., the 
conditions under which successors to a particular 
estate, throne, etc. are appointed. War of S., a 
war to settle a dispute as to the s. to a particular 
throne. By s., according to the customary or 
legal principle by which one succeeds another in 
an inheritance, an office, etc. by inherited right. 
b. He was in the s. to an earldom MACAULAY. 5. 
The right to make wills or settlements or succes- 
sions is the creation of positive law 1894. 6. 
Apostolic(al) s. (or the s.), the continued trans- 
mission of the ministerial commission, through an 
unbroken line of bishops from the Apostles on- 


wards, 

II. tl. Successors, heirs, or descendants 
collectively; progeny, issue —1697. 12. A gen- 
eration (of men); chiefly pl. (future or 
successive) generations —1720. tb. Posterity 
-1704. 3. A series of persons orthingsin orderly 
sequence; a continued line (of sovereigns, 
heirs to an estate, etc.); an unbroken line or 
stretch (of objects coming one after another) 
1579. tb. The followerscollectively, or asect of 
followers, of a school of thought (tr. Gr. 
&adox7) —1099. 4. A set of persons or things 
succeeding in the place of others 1047. +5. 
That to which a person succeeds as heir 
(rare) 1751. 

1. Their young S. all their Cares employ: They 
breed, they brood, instruct and educate DRYDEN. 
3. A s. of victories MACAULAY. Every progress of 
Elizabeth. , was a s. of shows and interludes 1874. 

III. techn. a. Mus. The order in which the 
notes of a melody proceed. Also = SEQUENCE 
3 b. 1752. b. Agric. and Hort. (a) The rotation 
(of crops); (b) the maturing of crops of the 
same kind by a system of successive sowings 
80 that as one is declining another is coming 
on 1778. €. Geol., etc. The continued se- 
quence in a definite order of species, types, 
ete.; spec. the descent in uninterrupted 
series of forms modified by evolution or 
development 1834. 
attrib.: 8.-crop, a crop of some plant coming in 
s. to another; s. duty, a duty assessed upon s. to 
estate; s. house, one of a series of forcing-houses 
having regularly graded temperatures into which 
plants are moved in s.; s. powder, a poison hp 
gorea to have been made of lead acetate; S. 

tates, the states resulting from the dismember- 
ment of Austria-Hungary under the Treaty of 
Versailles; s. tax, a tax similar to s. duty. 

Successional (sikse-fonil), a. 1000. lt. 
prec. + -AL' L] 1. Pertaining to, charac- 
terized by, or involving the succession of 
persons as heirs, rulers, or the like; passing or 
proceeding by succession or descent; often 
with special ref. to the apostolic succession. 
2. Of things: Following one upon another; 
occurring in succession; involved in a suc- 
cession 1685. 

2. A useful s. crop of flowers 1881. Hence Suc- 
ce-ssionally adr, by succession. 

Successionist (sikse-fonist). 1840. It. as 
prec. + r.] One who maintains the valid- 
ity or necessity of a succession; esp. one 
who upholds the doctrine of the Apostolic 
Succession. 

Successive (s)ksesiv), a. late ME. [- 
med. L. successivus, f. L. success- see SUCCESS, 
k.] I. a. With pl. or compound sb.: Com- 
ing one after another in an uninterrupted 
sequence; following one another in order. b. 
With sing. sb.: Following another of the 
same kind in a regular sequence or series. 
Somewhat rare. 1597. 2. Characterized by or 
involving succession; brought about or pro- 
duced in succeeding stages 1685. 13. = 
HEREDITARY —1726. 

1. a. Three s. Bishops..excommunicated him 
1606. b. And three..he assailes;..each s. after 
other quailes DANIEL. 2. Doctrine of s. develop- 
ment not confirmed by the admission that man 
is of modern origin 1835. 3. Pleade my Successiue 
Title with your Swords. I was the first borne 
Sonne. SHAKS. Hence Succe-ssive-ly adv., -ness. 

Successless (sikse‘slés), a. Now rare. 
1584. [f. SUCCESS + -LESS.] Without, or hav- 
ing no, success; unsuccessful. 

How mighty men made foul s. war Against the 
gods PEELE. Hence Succe'ssless-ly adv., -ness. 

Successor (sikse-saa). ME. [- OFr. suc- 
cessour (mod. -eur) — L. successor, -ór-, f. 
Success-; See SUCOESS, -OR 2.] One who suc- 
ceeds another in office, function, or position. 
(Correlative to predecessor.) Also transf. of a 
thing. 

A gift to such a corporation, either of lands or of 
chattels, without naming their successors, vests 


SUCCOUR 


an absolute property in them so longas the corpor: 
ip. 


ation subsists BLACKSTO: So Succe:-ssor: 
TSucce'ssory a. hereditary 1641. 

Succiferous (spksi-féros) a. rare, 1655, 
If. L. SUCUS + -FEROUS.] Bot. Producing or 
bearing sap. 

Succin- (svksin), comb. form (bef. a vowel) 
of L. succinum amber, in the names of 
various amide and anilide derivatives of 
SUCCINIC acid, e.g. succinamic acid, succin- 
anil. 

Succinate (sv'ksine't). 1790. [- Fr. suc- 
cinate (Lavoisier); see SUCCINIO and Ark. 
Chem. A salt of succinic acid, 

Succinct (sdksi-nkt), pa. pple., ppl. a., and 
a. late ME. I- L. succinctus, pa. pple. of 
succingere, f. sub SUB- 2, 25 + cingere gird.) 
A. pa. pple. and ppl. a. 1. Girt, engirdled. 2, 
Of garments, etc.: Girded up; confined by or 
as by a girdle. Also of persons. 1604, 3, 
Ent. Of certain pupæ: supported by a silken 
filament round the middle 1891. 

2. The Priest. .s. for sacrificial feast 1866, 

B. adj. 1. Ot a narrative, ctc.: Compressed 
into small compass; brief and concise 1585, 
2. Of persons, their speech, style, ete.: Cha- 
racterized by verbal brevity and concise- 
ness; terse 1603. 3. Of garments: Not ample 
or full, close-fitting, scant. arch. or poet. 1667, 
4. Of short duration, brief, curt 1796. 

1. A full, though s, and sober Narrative 1711, 2, 
A s, and dry writer 1759. 3. Some novelties of 
dress, viz., very low stays, and very s. petticoats 
1755. 4. With a s. bow. he took a hasty leave 
MME. DAY. Hence Succi-net-ly adv., 
ness. 

Suceinea (sDksi-nlà). PI. -e, -eas, 1840. 
[mod.L. (Draparnaud), fem. of succineus, f. 
succinum amber.) Zool. Any gasteropod of 
the genus of this name: so called from the 
transparent texture and amber colour of the 
shell. 

Succinic (siksl-nik), a. 
nique (Lavoisier), f. L. succinum amber; see 
-C 1 b.] 1. Chem. S. acid: a dibasic acid 
obtained by the dry distillation of amber. 
(Formerly called salt or spirit of amber.) b. 
So s. anhydride, otc. 1805, 2. Found in amber, 
as an insect 1836, 

Succinimide (soksi-nimoid). 1857. lf. prec. 
+ IMIDE.) Chem. A crystalline substance ob- 
tained by the action of dry ammonia gas on 
succinic anhydride. 


1790. [= Fr. succi- 


Succinite (sv-ksinoit). 1810. f. Succ 
NUM + Ark. 2 b.] 1. Min. a. A granular 
garnet of the colour of amber. b. Amber 


1854. 2. Chem. The insoluble resinous ele- 
ment in amber 1868. 
Succino- (sm:ksino) used as comb. form 
(bef. a consonant) of L. succinum amber. 
Succinol (sv-ksingl). 1913. [f. L. SUCOINUM 
+ -0L.] Purified amber tar-oil, used in the 
treatment of skin-diseases. 1 
Succinous (sv-ksinos), a. rare. 1658. lf. 
next + -ous.] Of or pertaining to amber. 
Succinum (sp-ksindm). 1608. IL. Amber. 
Succinyl (sp-ksinil). 1868. f. Svo 
-YL.] Chem. The radical of succinic acid. 
Hence Succiny-lic a. = SUCCINIC. fe 
Succise (sdksoi's), a. 1880. [- L. pea 
pa. pple. of succidere, f. sub SUB- 2 n 
cedere out.] Bot. Shaped as if abruptly CU 
or broken off at the lower end. 
Succory (so-kari), 1533. [alt. of oT 
sichorie, early forms of CHIcoRY, after MLG. 


suckerie, MDu. sükerie (Du. suikerei, Flem. 
ckerie, MDu. sükerie (Du. suikerei, B 

suykerey, tsuccory The p. Cichorium 
M ey, tsu ).] 1. Th in 5105 


intybus (family Composita), with 2 
Ra found wild in England, esp. bY a 
sides. Also, its leaves and roots With 
medicinally and as food. 2. Applied ve 
qualifying words to other composites, ci 

of the tribe Cichoriacec 1538. 

Succose (en Kos). a. rare. 1869, 
succosus, f. succus juice; see -0SE'.] Bi 
of juice or sap. So 1Succo'sity, 
moisture 1530-1579. 

Succotash (sb. kt. 1778. 
gansett (Algonquian) msiquatasi 05 
pl); see SquASH sb.'] A dish of N. 
Indian origin, usu. consisting of green 
and beans boiled together. 7.8.) suc- 

Succour (sv:kaa), sb. Also (now U. cue, 
cor. IME. sucurs, soc(o)urs — OFT. aE 
socours (mod, secours) - med. L. succui 


I. 
ot, Full 
juice, 
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succurs-, pa. ppl. stem of L. succurrere; see 
next.] 1. Aid, help, assistance. 2. One who 
or that which helps; a means of assistance; 
anaid ME. 3. Military assistance in men or 
supplies; esp. auxiliary forces; reinforce- 
ments ME. 4. Shelter, protection; a place of 
shelter, sheltered place, refuge. Obs. exc. 
dial. ME. 

1. I can no mor, but aske of hem socours 1460. 
The devotion of life or fortune to the s, of the poor 
JOHNSON. 2. Thou art my sucoure, haist the to 
helpe me COVERDALE Ps. 21:19. 3. Our watchful 
General had discern'd from far This mighty s., 
which made glad the Foe DRYDEN. 

Succour (so-koa), v. Also (now U.S.) suc- 
cor. ME. [~ OFr. socorre : L. succurrere, 
f. sub SuB- 25 + currere run, and OFr. 
suc(c)ourir (mod. secourir), with change of 
conjugation.] 1. trans. To help, assist, aid 
(a person, eto.). 2. To furnish with military 
assistance; to bring reinforcements to; spec. 
to relieve (a besieged place) ME. 13. To re- 
lieve or remedy (a state of want, weakness, 
ete); to relieve (a diseased condition) —1645. 
4, To shelter, protect. Now dial. late ME. 
5. Naut. To strengthen, make firm or taut 
1088. 

1. He is able to sucker them that are tempted 
TINDALE Heb. 2:18. transf. Yet not for me, shine 
sun to s. flowers 1599. 2. I will socoure hym with 
all my puyssaunce MALORY. 3. That so the 
Parliament May..s. our just Fears MILT. 5. To 
S. a Cable 1706, So Su-ccourable a. affording 
succour, helpful (Obs. exc. arch.). fSu'ccourer, 
one who, or that which aids or assists 1686. 

Succourless (sp:kealés), a. Now rare. late 
ME. If. SUCCOUR sb. + -LESS.] Of persons or 
conditions: Without help, helpless; freq. 
without resources or means of subsistence, 
destitute. 

Succous (en- kes), a. rare. 1094. [- L. 
succosus, f. succus juice; see -0US,] Contain- 
ing juice or sap; juicy. 

|Succuba (s»kiibü) Pl. -bæ (bi). 1587. 
[Late L. = strumpet, f. succubare, f. sub, 
Sus- 2 + cub- tolie.] = SUCCUBUS. 

Succubous (sv'kiibos), a. 1857. [. L. sub, 
SUB- 2 + cub- (-cumbere) to lie + -0US. Of. 
INcuBOvs.] Bot. Having the upper margin 
of each leaf covered by the lower margin 
of the one succeeding it; applied to some 
of the Jungermanniacez. 

Succubus (smkiübis) Pl. -bi (boi), 
f-busses. late ME. [med.L. succubus (masc. 
form with fem. meaning), corresp. to SUC- 
CUBA, after INCUBUS.] 1. A demon in female 
form supposed to have carnal intercourse 
with men in their sleep. 2. transf. a. A 
demon, evil spirit; occas. a familiar spirit 
1601. b. A strumpet, whore 1622. 

1. For forty years, he had kept up an amatory 
commerce with a S., called Hermeline 1818. 
Hence Su:ccubine a. (rare) of or pertaining to a s. 

Succulence (sv:kiuléns). 1787. [f. as next; 
see -ENOE.] The quality or condition of being 
succulent; juiciness. Also, succulent part. 
So Su-cculency 1616. 

Succulent (sp-kinlent), a. and sb. 1001. 
= L. succulentus, f. succus juice; see -LENT, 
-ULENT.] A. adj. 1. Full of juice; juicy. 2. 
transf. and fig. ‘Juicy’, ‘sappy’, rich 1626. 

1. The fruit, which. is s. in the peach 1785. 
Rich, deep black, s. mud 1877. 2. His air of 
rather s. patronage MEREDITH. 

B. sb. Bol. A succulent plant 1825. Hence 
Su-cculently adv. 

Succumb (siko:m), v. 1489. [- (O)Fr. suc- 
comber or L. succumbere, f. sub, SUB- 2 + 
-cumbere lie.) tl. trans. To bring down, 
bring low, overwhelm —1549. 2. infr. To yield 
to pressure or give way to superior force, 
authority, etc.: said properly of persons or 
communities, and transf. of conditions, de- 
signs; occas. of material things 1604. 3. spec. 
To sink under the attacks of a disease, the 
effects of wounds, an operation, etc.: hence, 
to die 1849. 

2. Pardon me if I do not s. to curiosity 1825. 
3. He succumbed in a few mon‘hs to fever 
LIVINGSTONE. 

+Succu-mbent, a. rare. 1645. |- L. suc- 
cumbens, -ent-, pr. pple. of succumbere; see 
prec., -ENT.] Subject, submissive fo —1660. 
Hence Succu:mbency (rare), submission. 

Succursal (sikd-asil), a. and sb. 1844. 
[- Fr. succursale, f. med.L. succursus (see 
SUCCOUR sb.) + al, ale -A. ] A. adj. Sub- 
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sidiary; applied esp. to a religious establish- 
ment dependent upon a principal one. 
ss Cathedral, surrounded by its s. churches 


B. sb. A subsidiary establishment; a branch 
institution, society, business, etc. Also in Fr. 
form succursale. 1859. 

Succus (Sv. kus). Pl. succi (sr-ksoi). 1719. 
[L.] A juice; in scientific terminology ap- 
plied to (a) fluid secretions in an animal or 
vegetable body, (b) juices extracted from 
plants. 

fSuccussa-tion, 1646. [- med. L. succus- 
satio, -n, f. succussal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
succussare, frequent. of succutere; see next, 
-I0N.] Shaking up, violent shaking, jolting 
—1774. b. Trotting (of a horse) 1681. 

Succussion (iE! sen). 1622, [- L. suc- 
cussio, n-, f. sucuss-, pa. ppl. stem of 
succutere, f. sub SUB- 25 + quatere shake; see 
-I0N.] The action of shaking or the condition 
of being shaken, esp. with violence; an 
instance of this. b. spec. (Med.) An act or 
method of diagnosis in pneumothorax, etc., 
which consists in shaking the thorax to de- 
tect the presence of fluid 1747. So Succu:ss v. 
trans. 

Succussive (sókr'siv), a. rare. 1742. f. 
prec. + -IVE.] Characterized by shaking. 

Such (svtJ), dem. adj. and pron. [OE. 
swilé, swelé, swylé, ME. swich, swech, swuch, 
mod. dial. sich, and sech, standard Eng. such; 
for the loss of w cf. So, SWORD, for the loss 
of l cf. WHICH. Cogn. Gmc. forms are OFris. 
sál(i)k, etc., OS. sulik, OHG. solih (Du. zulk, 
G. solch) ON. slikr, Goth. swaleiks; f. 
*swa, *swe SO + *lik- body, form (see LIKE 
a.).] I. I. Of the character, degree, or extent 
described, referred to, or implied in what has 
been said. (With a concrete sb., or an abs- 
tract sb. used in a particularized sense, now 
always s. a exc. poet.) 2. Standing predica- 
tively at the head of a sentence or clause, and 
referring summarily to a statement or des- 
cription just made ME. 3, Of the same kind 
or class as something mentioned or referred 
to; of that kind; similar, the like. Obs. or 
arch. exc. in collocation with a numeral, 
indef. adj., etc. ME. 4. Equivalent to a des- 
criptive adj. or adv. on which it follows 
closely and the repetition of which is thus 
avoided. (So is now preferred.) OE. 5. The 
previously described or specified; the (person 
or thing) before mentioned. (In this sense 
usu. s. (not s. a) with a sing. 8b.). late ME. 

1. She thinks not flt s. he her face should see 
CRASHAW. Joy my Soul, s. Pleasures fill d my 
Sight Dr’ N. Thou didst ill to speak to s. à 
man of s. matters SCOTT. 2. Lo sich itis to haue a 
tunge loos CHAUCER. Phr. S. is life/, now often 
used trivially as an expression of resignation or 
acquiescence in things as they are. 3. Of rotchets, 
whitings or s. common fish 1613. 4. A heroic 
poem, truly s. DRYDEN. 5. For default of s. issue, 
viz. that issue which is before mentioned 1818. 

IL Where the meaning is determined by 
ref. to a correlative or dependent clause. 1. 
a. With s. in both clauses; now s. as. 
qualis. .talis OE. b. With what as the corre: 
lative in the dependent clause (rare) 1834. 
te. With advb. as as the correlative in the 
dependent clause 1790. 2. With correlative 
as pron., also as that ME. S. as = Of the kind 
or degree that; the kind of (person or thing) 
that OE. 3. In uses marked by special word- 
order. a. In predicative use ME. b. S. as one 
or it is: having the character that he (it) 
has; chiefly depreciatory or contemptuous, 
or apologetic ME. c. In attrib. use after its 
sb. OE. d. Hence s. as is used to introduce 
examples of a class: = for example, ¢.9. 
1695. 4. The principal clause may be reduced 
to s. and the words qualified by it for the 
purpose of producing a terse (exclamatory) 
form. late ME. b. The clause introduced by 
as may be reduced to the subj. only; when 
this is a pron., it may be either nom. or 
accus., e.g. ‘8. as me or 's. as I’ (sc. am) OE. 
c. There is s. a thing as: a phr. used to hint 
that the thing referred to exists and there- 
fore must be taken into account; often used 
collog. to convey a veiled threat 1729. 5. 
S.. .as (O E. Std): the. .that, pl. those. that; 
any or all. .that; as many (or as much). as 
OE. 6. With relative who, which (whence, 
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ete.) or that: = ‘such. .as’. Now rare and re- 
garded as incorrect. OE. 7. Followed by a 
dependent clause introduced by that, as that 
(now rare), ete., or by as to (tto) with infin., 
expressing à consequence. The meaning of 
tends to be intensive = so great, etc. 
b. predicative ME. c. In attrib. use after its 
sb. 1771. d. With the clauses in reverse 
order, that containing s. being explanatory 
of what precedes. late ME. 8. By suppres- 
sion of the clause expressing comparison or 
relativity, s. acquires emphatic force = 80 
great, so eminent, and the like OE. b. col. 
Used as an absolute intensive 1553. 9. Pre- 
ceding an adj. used attrib., s., s. a becomes 
advb. = 80, 80..a 1522. 

1. a. S. as is the tree s. is the fruit 1586. Prov. S. 
master, s. man. €. As the man is, soch is also his 
strength COVERDALE Judges 8:21. 2. We'll each of 
us give you s. a thrashing as you'll remember. 
HvGHEs. 3. a. Her conduct was s. as might have 
been expected from the weakness of her principles 
Mrs. RADCLIFFE. b. But, 8. as the rooms were, 
there were plenty of them HARDY. c. Tears 8, as 
Angels weep MILT. d. Many large gold coins s. 
as the. .doubloon 1875. 4. S. a dinner as we had 
to-day! 1779. b. Others s. as he SHAKS. C. There 
ares. things as horsewhips 1889. 5. S. ale as he 
hath brued, let him drynke him self 1539. 6. S. 
mE Soules That welcome wrongs SHAKS. 7. 
This filled my Mind with s. a huddle of Ideas, 
that, 1 fell into the following Dream ADDISON. 
He..had borne himself with s. gallantry as to 
attract the attention of his superior officers 1892. 
d. You still shall liue (s. vertue hath my Pen) 
SHaxs. 8. Merry M., II. i. 45. b. It’s ever 8, a way 
off 1803. 9. This mighty army. .collected from s. 
distant parts 1742. 

III. 1. Used to indicate or suggest a name, 
designation, number or quantity, instead of 
the specific term that would be required in a 
particular instance 1460. 2. Comb. (para- 
synthetic) 1591. 

1. That the feoffour pay to the feoffee. s. a sume 
ats, a day 1544. Phr. S. and s.; Number so-and- 
so in s.-and-s, a street 1861. 2. S. a coulour'd 
Perrywig SHAKS. 

IV. Absolute and pronominal uses, 11. The 
persons or things before mentioned; those, 
they; also with sing. ref., that person or thing 
-1655. 2. Persons or things such as those 
mentioned, described, or referred to OE. 3. 
With dependent rel. pron.: Such people as, 
those (people) who, whose, ete. ; all or any that 
OK. b. People of the same kind as 1823. 4. 
Such a thing; the thing mentioned or refer- 
red to OE. 5. S. and s.: such and such per- 
sons or things; also sing., this and this 1450. 

1. To s. my errand is MILT. Phr. And s., and 
suchlike, and the like. 3. 8. whose fathers were 
right worshipful MASSINGER. b. S. as I are free in 
spirit when our limbs are chained SCOTT, 4. A 
forest became s. by a stroke of the pen, not by any 
physical change 1912. 5. We have done 8., and 
8., and s. 1893. 

Phrases, Many (more), some, all, every, 8., many 
(etc.) .of the (same) kind, many. .like this. S. 
another, another 8., another. .of the kind, another 

j., none s. absol, or as pron. 
g) of the kind; none of the 
dvb. qualifying an adj. = 


© 


kind. b. No great 


a. In that capacity. b. 
Hence: Accordingly, consequently, thereupon. 


Obs. or arch. As s. 


collog. or vulgar. €. In itself; qud (so-and-so). 
S. kind of, of s. a kind, S. time as (or that), the 
time when, the moment at which. 

Su-ch-like, su:chlike, a. and pron. late 
ME. If. SucH + LIKE d.] A. adj. Of such a 
kind; of the like or a similar kind; of the 
before-mentioned sort or character. b. Hav. 
ing forward ref., usu. with correl. as (rare) 
1591. 

Many other suche lyke thinges ye do TINDALE 
Mark 7:8. b. Such like petty crimes as these 
SHAKS. 

B. pron. Usu. pl. Such-like persons or 
things; also sing., something of that kind. 
Chiefly in and s., or s. late ME. 

"These Bushes, Brakes, and suchlike 1669. A 
smooth marble hearth-stone, or such like GOLDSM. 

Suchness (swtfnés) Chiefly Philos. OE. 
If. SUCH a. + -NESS.] The condition or qual- 
ity of being such; quality. 

Suchwise (en- tf wolz), adv. rare. late ME. 
[Short for in such wise.] In such a manner. 


SUCK 


Suck (svk), sb. ME. [f. next] 1. a. The 
action or an act of sucking milk from the 
breast; the milk or other fluid sucked at one 
time. b. The application of suction by the 
mouth either to an external object (e.g. a 
wound, a pipe) or internally 1760. 2. A 
small draught of liquid; a drink 1625. 13. 
Milk sucked (or to be sucked) from the breast; 
mother’s milk 1655. 4. The drawing of air 
by suction; occas. a draught or current of 
air; spec, in Coal-mining, the backward 
suction of air following an explosion of fire- 
damp 1667. 5. The sucking action of eddying 
or swirling water; the sound caused by this; 
locally, the place at which a body of water 
moves in such a way as to suck objects into 
its vortex ME. 6. slang. A deception; a disap- 
pointing event or result. Also s.-in. 1856. 7. 
pl. Sweetmeats, Also collect. sing. colloq. 
1858. 


1. a. Phr, At s., engaged in sucking. b. I saw the 
cut, gave it [se. my finger] a s., wrapt it up, and 
thought no more about it STERNE. 

To give 8.: see SUCK v. III. 2. 

Suck (svk), v. 
[OE. sücan str. vb. becoming weak from XIV, 
corresp. to L. sügere, (O)Ir. sugim, f. WIE. 
*süg-, of which a parallel imit. base *süX- is 
repr. by OE. sigan, OS. sigan, MLG., MDu. 
sügen (Du. zuigen), OHG. sügan (G. saugen), 
ON. süga; cf. SOAK.] I. 1. trans, To draw 
(liquid, esp. milk from the breast) into the 
mouth by contracting the muscles of the 
lips, cheeks, and tongue so as to produce a. 
partial vacuum. b. of flies, ete., drawing 
blood, of bees extracting honey from flowers 
ME. 2. To imbibe (qualities, etc.) with the 
mother's milk 1586. 3. To extract or draw 
(moisture, goodness, etc.) from or out of a 
thing; to absorb into itself. late ME. 4. To 
derive or extract (information, comfort, 
profit, etc.) from, tof, or out of 1535. t5. To 
draw (air, breath) into the mouth; to inhale 
(air, smoke, etc.) 21717. 6. To draw (water, 
air, etc.) in some direction, esp. by producing 
a vacuum 1661. 7. To draw in so as to swal- 
low up or engulf. (Now rare or Obs.) 1523. b. 
fig. To draw into a course of action, etc. 1771. 

1. The milke thou suck'st from her did turne to 
Marble SHAKS, fig. Death that hath suckt the 
honey of thy breath SHAKS. To s. the 0j 
(fig.), to exhaust the resources of, drain the life 
out of, 3. Rich. IT, III. iv. 38. 4. There out sucke 
they no small auauntage COVERDALE Ps. 72:10. 
5. Tobacco suckt through water by long canes or 
pipes 1634. 7. When a whirle-poole sucks the 
circkled waters 1590. 

II. 1. To apply the lips to (a teat, breast, 
the mother, nurse or dam) for the purpose of 
extracting milk; to draw milk from with the 
mouth OE. b. Of flies, bees, etc. late ME. 
2. To apply thelips and tongue (or analogous 
organs) to (an object) for the purpose of ob- 
taining nourishment; to extract the fluid 
contents of by such action of the mouth; to 
absorb (a sweetmeat) in the mouth by the 
action of the tongue and the muscles of the 
cheeks ME. b. To apply the tongue and 
inner sides of the lips to (one's teeth) so as to 
extract particles of food 1595. 3. transf. To 
draw the moisture, goodness, etc. from 1693. 
b. To work (a pump) dry 1753. 4. To draw 
money, information, or the like from (a per- 
son); to rob (a person or thing) of its re- 
Sources or support; to drain, ‘bleed’ 1558. 
5. With predicative adj.: To render so-and- 
80 by sucking 1530. 

2. To s. a person's brains: see BRAIN sb. 3. 
Phr. To teach one's grandmother to s. eggs: said of 
those who offer advice to others who are more 
experienced. To s. the monkey: see MONKEY sb. 
Phrases. 4. The land sucked of its nourishment, 
by a small class of legitimates EMERSON. 5. Phr. 
To s. dry, to extract all the moisture out by suc- 
tion: fig. to exhaust. 

III. 1. intr. Of the young of a mammal: To 
perform the action described in sense I. 1; to 
draw milk from the teat; to feed from the 
breast or udder OE. b. of flies drawing blood, 
etc. 1610. 2. To give suck (occas. tto give to 
8.); to give milk from the breast or udder, to 
suckle. Const. simple dat. or fo. Now arch. 
(Suck, properly infin., is now felt as a sb.) 
ME. 3. To s. at.: (a) to take a draught of; to 
inhale; (b) to take a pull at (a pipe, drinking 
vessel) 1584. 4. Of inanimate objects: To 
draw by suction ME. 5. Of a pump: To draw 


Pa. t. and pple. sucked. . 
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air instead of water, as a result of the ex- 
haustion of the water or a defective valve. 
Also fig. 1627. 

1. To see my Ewes graze, & my Lambes sucke 
SHAKS. b. re the Bee sucks, there s. I SHAKS. 
2. Macb. 1. vii. 54. 5. fig. Even Byron's pump 
sucks sometimes, and gives an unpleasant dry 
wheeze LOWELL. 

With advs, S. in. a. trans, To draw into the 
mouth by suction; to inhale (air, etc.); occas. to 
draw in (one's breath) etc. b. To imbibe (quali- 
ties, etc.) with one's mother's milk, with a draught. 
c. gen. To draw or take in (lit. and fig.); to ab- 
sorb. d. dial. and slang. To ‘take in’, cheat, 
deceive. S. out. trans. "o draw out by or as by 
suction. S. up. a. frans. To draw up into the 
mouth by suction. b. To draw up by suction or 
the creation of a vacuum; to absorb (liquid); to 
draw up (moisture) by heat; also, to draw up 
moisture from. c. To swallow up. d. intr. 70 s. 
up oa Aed curry favour with; to toady to. School- 

ng. 

uck-, the vb.-stem used in comb., as in 

S.-bo:ttle, an infant's feeding-bottle; a tip- 

pler; s.-fish = SUCKER sb. II. 2; S.-(a)- 
thumb, a child that sucks its thumb. 

Su-ck-egg. 1009. lf. SUCK- + EGG sb.) a. 
An animal that is reputed to suck eggs, e.g. 
a weasel, cuckoo; fig. an avaricious person. 
b. A young fellow; slang, ‘a silly person’, 

Sucken (sv'kən). Se. late ME. [var. of 
SOKEN; orig. 'resort' (sc. to a particular 
mill] 1. The duty and liability of tenants 
within a district astricted to a mill. 2. The 
lands astricted to a mill; also, the population 
of such lands 1754. b. transf. The area of a 
bailiff’s jurisdiction; the district within 
which one practises or carries on business 
1688. 

Hence Su'ckener, one who is bound to have his 
corn ground at a certain mill. 

Su'ckeny. Hist. late ME. [- OFr. 
souscanie, ete. (mod. souquenille, of Slav. 
origin.] A smock. 

Sucker (su-ko1) sb. late ME. It. SUCK v. 
+ -ER'.] I. 1. A young mammal before it is 
weaned; now spec. a sucking-pig; a young 
whale-calf. b. fig. A greenhorn, simpleton. 
U.S, 1857. 2. One who or that which sucks 
with the mouth 1440. 3, One who lives at the 
expense of another; one who draws profit or 
extorts subsistence from some source; U.S. 
slang, à sponger, parasite 1500, 4. A shoot 
thrown out from the base of a tree or plant, 
which in most cases may serve for propaga- 
tion; now esp. such a shoot rising from the 
root under ground, near to, or at some dis- 
tance from, the trunk; also, (now rare) a 
runner (as of the strawberry); also, a lateral 
shoot; in the tobacco plant, an axillary shoot 
1577. b. fig. (freq. with ref. to the with- 
drawal of nourishment from the parent stem) 
1591. 5, An organ adapted for sucking or 
absorbing nourishment by suction, e.g. the 
proboscis of an insect 1685. 6. Any fish hav- 
ing a conformation of the lips which sug- 
gests that it feeds by suction; esp. N. Amer. 
eyprinoid fishes of the family Catostomidae 
1772. b. U.S. An inhabitant of the state of 
Illinois 1833. 7, Used as a book-rendering of 
Suctoria, the name of various groups of ani- 
mals having a sucking apparatus 1835. 8, 
The embolus, piston, or rising-valve of a 
pump; the piston of a syringe or an air-pump 
1611. 9. a. A pipe or tube through which any- 
thing is drawn by suction; locally, a hood 
over a fire-place 1755. b. An air-hole fitted 
with a valve; a valve for the regulation of 
the flow of air 1797. c. Bot, = HAUSTORIUM 
1849. 

2. In names of animals, as BLOOD-SUCKER, GOAT- 
SUCKER, HONEYSUCKER. 3. Flatterers to the 
kyng..suckers of his purse and robbers of his 
Subiectes HALL. 4. b. If thou payest nothing, 
they will count thee a s., no branch FULLER. 

II. 1. A part or organ adapted for adhering 
to an object; the adhesive pad of an insect’s 
foot, ete.; a suctorial disc, foot, etc. 1081. 2. 
Any fish characterized by a suctorial disc by 
which it adheres to foreign objects; e.g. fishes 
of the genus Cyclopterus, the genus Liparis 
(sea-snails or snail-fishes), and the remora 
(Echeneis) 1753. 3. A toy, consisting of a 
round piece of leather with a string attached 
at the centre, which, laid wet upon a solid 
surface and drawn up by the string, adheres 
by reason of the vacuum created 1681. 

attrib. and Comb.: s.-cup, -foot, a cup or foot 
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acting as à s.; -fish = senses I. 6, II. 2; rod, 
ump rod. Hence Su'ckered u ^ 
dea with suckers. Ppl. a. of an organ: 

Sucker (sv: kor), v. 1660. ff. Prec.] ff, 
trans. To fit or provide with a. sucker or valve, 
2. To remove superfluous young shoots from 
(tobacco or maize plants); also, fto remove 
(the shoots) 1661. 3. intr. To throw up suck- 
ers, Also occas. pass., to be thrown up as d 
sucker. 1802, 

tSurcket. 1481. [Altered f. SUcCATE after 
SUCK v. and -ET.] = SUCCADE —1751. 

Sucking (en kin), vbl. sb. late ME, [f, 
SUCK v. + Ndl.] 1. The action of Suck v3 
suction. Also, an instance of this, 2. pl. 
What is obtained by suction (rare). late ME. 

attrib. and Comb. cushion, -pad, a lobulated 
mass of fat occupying the space between the mas- 
seter and the external surface of the buccinator; 
f-tooth = MILK-TOOTH; -tube, a tube through 
which liquid is sucked into the mouth, 

Sucking (so:kin), ppl. a, OK. It. SUCK v, 
+ -ING*.) 1. That sucks milk from the breast, 
that is still being suckled, unweaned. 2. Of 
an animal that is still sucking its dam. late 
ME. b. Of a bird: That is still with its 
mother. Now chiefly in s. dove, echoed from 
Shaks. 1590. 3, fig. Not come to maturity; 
not fully developed 1048. 4. That sucks 
down, under water, into a whirlpool, eto, 
1513, 

2. My enemies are but s. critics, who would fain 
be nibbling ere their teeth are come DRYDEN, b, I 
will roare you as gently as any s. Doue SHAKS, 

Sucking-fish. 1697. A fish furnished 
with a sucker or adhesive organ. a, The RE- 
MORA, Echeneis remora. b. Applied to other 
fishes, e.g. the Cornish sucker, the lump- 
sucker 1776. 

Su-cking-pig. 1500. A new-born or very 
young pig; a young milk-fed pig suitable for 
roasting whole. (Formerly often called 
roasting pig.) 

Su-cking-pump. 1660. tl. An air-pump. 
BovLE. 2. A suction pump. Now rare. 1660, 

Suckle (sr-k'l), v. late ME. [prob. back- 
formation from SvckLING sb.) 1. trans. To 
give suck to; to nurse (a child) at the breast. 
b. fig. To nourish with, bring up on 1654, 2. 
To cause to take milk from the breast or 
udder; to put to suck 1523, 3. intr. To suck 
at the breast (rare) 1688. 

1. The brests of Hecuba When she did s. Hector, 
look'd not louelier Then Hectors forhead SHAKS. 
b. A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn WORDSW. 

Suckler (sv:klox). 1473. [f. SUCKLE v. + 
-ER'] 1, An unweaned mammal (rarely an 
infant); esp. a sucking calf. 2. An animal 
that suckles its young, a mammal (rare) 1850. 

Suckling (sp-klin), sh. 1440. [f. SUCK v. + 
-LING', prob. after MDu. sügeling (Du. 
zuigeling).] a. An infant that is at the breast 
or is unweaned, b. = prec. J. 1530. i 

Suckling (sv-klin), %. 1440. lapp. f. 
suckle, short for HONEYSUCKLE.) l. Clover: 
(Also, lamb-sucklings.) dial. 2. = HONEY: 
SUCKLE 2 (Lonicera perichymenum). Obs, exo. 
dial. 1653. 

Sucrate (s'ü-kret), 1808. [- Fr. sucrate, f 
sucre SUGAR + -ATE'.] Chem. A compound ol 
a substance with sucrose. 

(Sucre (sü-kre). 1886. [f. name of 1 
José de Sucre, a S. Amer. patriot.] A silv 
coin of Ecuador of the value of two xr 

Sucro- (S Kro), used as comb. form of ^T 
suere sugar. 

Sucrose (s'ü'krows). 1802. [f. Fr. ME 
SUGAR + -oSE*.] Chem. Any one of the ee 
having the composition (C;4Hs,01:) and P! 
perties of cane-sugar; = SACCHAROSR. na 

Suction (sv-kfən). 1626. [- late L. SUCK: 
Ine, f. suct-, pa. ppl. stem of L. sugere S the 
see -I0N.] 1. The action of sucking wit no 
tongue and lips (or analogous organs). 


y bibing strong 
an instance of this. b. 9 11 produe- 


forces fluid into the vacant space 0! 
the adhesion of surfaces 1658. 3. Shor 


8.-pipe 1886. T 

attrib. and Comb.: s. box, chamber, r a 
in a pump into which the liquid is conveyed bot. 
8.-pipe; s. pipe, (a) the pipe leading from hich 
tom of a pump barrel to the reservoir traction 
fluid is to be drawn; (b) a pipe for the he type in 
dust from tow; s. pump, a pump of t 
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which the barrel is placed above the level of the 
reservoir, and is connected therewith by a s. pipe; 
&. stop, any of the ‘clicks’ peculiar to certain S, 
tr. languages; s. valve, (a) the valve at the 
bottom of the cylinder of a s. pump, below the 
piston; (b) the valve in a steam engine through 
which the water is drawn from the hot-well into 
the feed-pump. Hence Surctional a. (rare) hav- 
ing a power of s. 

Suctorial (svktō™riăl), a. 1833. [f. mod. L. 
suctorius (n. pl. Suctoria, sc. animalia, the 
name of various zoological groups), f. as 
prec. ; see -ORIAL.] Zool. Of an organ: Adap- 
ted for sucking. Of an animal: Having or- 
gans adapted for sucking or having the 
power of suction; belonging to any of the 
groups named Suctoria in which the mouth is 
adapted for sucking, or which possess 
sucking discs or the like. Of a habit, etc.: 
Involving or characterized by suction. So 
Sucto-rian, a member of the Suctoria; esp. a 
cyclostomous fish. Sucto'rious a. (now 
rare), suctorial 1815. 

Sudamina (s'udw-mina), sb. pl. 1071. 
[mod. L., pl. of sudamen, f. sudare to sweat.] 
Palh. Minute whitish vesicles or pustules 
caused by the accumulation of sweat in the 
upper layers of the skin after copious 
perspiration, esp. in certain fevers. Hence 
Suda:minal a. 

Sudan, -ese, variety of SOUDAN, -ESE. 

[Sudarium (s'udé*-ridm). 1001. [L.; see 
next.] l. A napkin or cloth for wiping the 
face; à handkerchief; spec. the cloth with 
which, according to legend, St. Veronica 
wiped the face of Christ on the way to 
Calvary, and on which his features were im- 
pressed; hence, a portrait of Christ on a 
cloth. 2. — SUDATORIUM 1852. 

Sudary (s'ü-dári). Obs. or arch. ME. I- L. 
sudarium, t. sudor sweat; see -ARY! 2.] 1. A 
napkin or handkerchief used to wipe sweat 
or tears from the face; a sweat-cloth; esp. 
such a napkin venerated as a relic of a saint. 
2. The napkin which was about Christ's head 
in the tomb; hence, a shroud or winding- 
sheet ME. 3. Eccl. A ceremonial cloth of 
linen or silk, often fringed; esp. a humeral 
veil. arch. late ME. 

lSudatorium (s'üdáto?rióm). 1756. [L. 
n. sing. of sudatorius; see next, -ORIUM.] A 
room in which hot-air or steam baths are 
taken to produce sweating; a sweating- 
room; esp. Rom. Antiq. 

Sudatory (s'ü-dütori), a. and sb. 1597. [~ 
L. sudatorius, f. sudat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
sudare sweat; see -onY*,*.] A. adj. Producing, 
accompanied by, or connected with sweating 
(rare). B. sb. = prec. 1615. 

Sudd (svd). Also sadd. 1874. (Arab. sudd 
n. of action f. sudd obstruct.) An impene- 
trable mass of floating vegetable matte 
which obstructs navigation on the White 
Nile. b. (ransf. A temporary dam construc- 
ted across a river 1900. 

Sudden (swd'n) a., adv., and sb. IE. 
soden, sodein, -ain — AFr. sodein, sudein, 
(O) Er. soudain i= late L. subitanus, for D. 
subitaneus, f. subitus sudden.] A. adj. 1. 
Happening or coming without warning or 
premonition; taking place or appearing all 
at once. b. Of a turning, ete.: Abrupt, sharp. 
In Zool. and Bot. applied to parts that are 
Sharply marked off from the neighbouring 
parts. late ME. c. Of physical objects: Ap- 
Dearing or discovered unexpectedly. Now 
arch. or poet. 1460, 2, a. Of actions, feelings: 
Unpremeditated, done without forethought. 
Obs. or arch. ME. b. Of persons: Acting 
without forethought or deliberation; hasty, 
impetuous, rash. Obs. or arch. late ME. 3. 
Performed or taking place without delay; 
speedy; prompt, immediate. Obs. exc. of 
death. late ME. +4. Of persons: Swift in 
action, quick to perform, prompt, expedi- 
tious, Also, peremptory, sharp. —1753. tb. 
Of mental faculties: Quick, sharp —1742. 
te. Of the eye: Glancing quickly —1651, 5. 
Made, provided, or formed in a short time. 
Obs. or arch. 1599. 6. Prompt in action or 
effect; producing an immediate result. poet. 
1586. +7. Done, performed, or prepared on 
the spur of the moment; extempore, im- 
promptu -1741. +8. Brief, momentary —1595. 
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19. Happening at an early date; shortly to 
come or to be 1749. 

1. Hayle, rain, and suddaine darknesse EVELYN. 
A s. start of surprise SCOTT. c. See lilies spring, 
and s. verdure rise POPE. 2. a. If one kill another 
upon a suddaine quarrell, this is manslaughter 
BACON. b. Some men. .are more s. in their tem- 
pers than others NEWMAN. 3. Expecting your 8. 
answer, I rest, Your servant, Oliver Cromwell 
1650, 4. Caska be sodaine, for we feare preuention 
SHAKS. 5. Neuer was such a sodaine Scholler 
made SHAKS. 6. Rom. & Jul. UI. iii. 45, 7. Two 
Gent. 1v. ii. 12. 9. To morrow, in my iudgement, 
is too s. SHAKS. 

B. adv. 1. Suddenly. Chiefly poet. late ME. 
2. When qualifying an adj. in the attrib. 
position sudden is often hyphened to it 1730. 

1. The day with cloudes was suddeine ouercast 
SPENSER. 2. The sudden-starting tear THOMSON. 

C. quasi-sb. and sb. I. In advb. phr. formed 
with preps. — Suddenly 1558. 12. A sudden 
need, danger, or the like; an emergency 
-1704. 13. For a s.: for an instant. BUNYAN. 

1. Of a s. (tof the 8.); now usu. with preceding all; 
Is it ible That loue should of a sodaine take 
such hold? SHAKS. On or upon a (or the) s. (arch); 
On a s. gleam of hope appeared MACAULAY. 
TOn such a 8., 80 suddenly. 2. At such a S. I knew 
not what to doe 1704. Hence Su-dden-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Suddenty (s»-d'nti. Chiefly Sc. Obs. exc. 
dial, late ME. [- OFr. sodeinelé (mod. 
soudaineté), f. sodein SUDDEN; see -TY!.] 1. 
Unexpectedness; suddenness; occas. an 
nstance of this, an unexpected attack. 2. 
(In Se. legal language.) An unpremeditated 
outburst of passion 1469. 

Sudder (sv-doa), a. (sb.) Anglo-Ind. 1787. 
[- Urdu = Arab. sadr foremost or highest. 
part of a thing, chief place or seat, etc., used 
in comb. with adj. sense.] Chief, supreme: 
applied esp. to high government departments 
or officials. b. ellipt. as sb. = S. Court 1834. 

Sudoral (s'idórül) a. rare. 1876. (f. L. 
sudor sweat + -AL'.] Path. Characterized by 
a disturbance of the function of sweating. 

Sudoresis (s'üdórrsis). 1834. [mod.L., 
f. L. sudor + -esis as in DIAPHORESIS.] Sweat- 
ing, exudation. 

Sudoriferous (s'üdóriféros), a. 1597. (f. 
late L. sudorifer (f. sudor sweat) + -0US; Ree 
-FEROUS.] 1. = next A. 1. 2. = SUDORI- 
PAROUS 1713. 

2. The s. Glands and Vessels 1713. 

Sudorific (s'üdórifik), a. and sb. 1626, 
- mod. L. sudorificus, f. as prec.; see -FIO. 
Ct. Fr. sudorifique (XVI).] A. adj. 1. Promot- 
ing or causing perspiration; diaphoretic. 
2. Connected with the secretion and the 
exudation of sweat; sudoriparous, perspira- 
tory 1720. 3. Consisting of sweat (rare) 1807. 

1. S. toil 1850. 2. The Sudorifick Pores 1720. 

B. sb. A medicine or remedy which pro- 
motes perspiration; a diaphoretie 1667. 

Sudoriparous (s'üdóri-páros), a. 1851. [f. 
L. sudor sweat + -PAROUS. Cf. Fr. sudoripare 
(xix).] Phys. Secreting sweat. b. Used 
loosely for: Connected with the production of 
sweat or with the sweat-glands 1899. 

Sudorous (s'ü-dóros), a. rare. 1646. [f. L. 
sudorus + -OUS, Or - med. L. sudorosus, f. L. 
sudor sweat.] Sweaty. 

Sudra (sü-dra). Anglo-Ind. 1630. [- Skr. 
cüdra.] A member of the lowest of the four 
great Hindu castes. 

Suds (svdz), sb. pl. 1548. [There is no cer- 
tain evidence for the orig. sense; prob. — 
MLG., MDu. sudde, MDu. sudse marsh, bog; 
early mod. G. has seifensod soap-suds; cf. 
MHG. sc dish-water, etc. The base is prob. 
Gmo. *suó-, wk. grade of SEETHE.] 11. 
Dregs, leavings; hence, filth, muck —164 
12. Flood-water; the water of the fen 
water mixed with drift-sand and mud; 
drift-sand left by a flood —1851. 3. a. Water 
impregnated with soap for washing, esp. 
when hot. b. The frothy mass which collects 
on the top of soapy water in which things are 
washed; in early use esp. a barber's lather. 
(More fully SOAP-SUDS.) 1581. c. sing. A soap 
solution 1835. 4. Foam, froth. Also sing. 

592. 

b In the suds: chiefly in fo lie or be in the 
suds; to lay, leave in the suds. a. In difficulties; 
in embarrassment or perplexity. Obs. or slang. 
tb. Done for; in disgrace. e. In the sulks, in the 
blues. dial. td. Unfinished. e. Being washed, ‘in 
the wash’. 
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Sue (sis), v. ME. I- AFr. suer, siwer, sure, 
suir(e, f. pres. stem siu-, sieu-, seu- of OFT. 
sivre (mod. suivre) . Rom. *sequére, for L. 
sequi follow.] I. (rans. t1. To follow (a per- 
son or thing in motion) —1590. 12. a. To 
follow (a person's steps, a track, path). b. To 
go in pursuit of (a person); to chase, pursue 
1596. tc. To follow in time or as a conse- 
quence —1559. +3. To follow as an attendant, 
companion, or adherent; occas. to follow (a 
banner or the like); to frequent (a person’s 
company) —1522. 4. To take as guide, 
leader, or pattern; to follow as a disciple or 
imitator —1509. 15. To comply with (a per- 
son's will), follow (another's advice or one's 
own devices) —1767. 16. To follow, adopt, 
put in practice (a form of belief, a manner of 
life, a virtue or vice, an occupation or profes- 
sion); to occupy oneself with (a pursuit) 
—1799. 17. To prosecute (an action); to pur- 
sue (a subject); also, to follow up (an achieve- 
ment) 1590. 18. To take (legal action); to 
institute (a legal process); to plead (a cause) 
—1572. 9. To institute a suit for, make a legal 
claim to; hence gen. to petition or appeal for; 
to seek to obtain. Now rare (repl. by s. for). 
ME. b. Const. inf. (occas, gerund): To peti- 
tion to be allowed, (hence) to seek to do or to 
be something. arch, late ME. 10. spec. To 
make application before a court for the grant 
of (a writ or other legal process): often with 
implication of further proceedings being 
taken upon the writ, etc.; hence, to put in 
suit, to enforce (a legal process). More freq. 
to s. oul, tforth. ME. 11. To institute legal 
proceedings against (a person); to prosecute 
in a court of law; to bring a civil action 
against. In full, 40 s. at law. late ME. 12. To 
petition, appeal to (rare) 1521, 13. To woo, 
court. arch. 1596. 

2. c. Shame sueth sinne, as rayne drops do the 
thunder 1559. 3. Phr. 1To serve and s.: to give 
‘suit and service to’ (see SUIT sb. I. 2). 6. Since 
errant armes to sew he first began SPENSE! 
Many sued to haue had her to maryage 1509, 10. 
Hen. VIII, Ui. ii. 341, It putteth him to s. out 
his pardon of course BACON. Phr. To 8., 8. out, 8. 
forth (one’s) livery: see LIVERY 8b. 5. 11. My 
‘opinion is that he will not pay a peny till he is 
sued 1670. 13. They would s. me, and woo me, 
and flatter me TENNYSON. 

II. intr. t1. To follow after a person or thing 
in motion; to follow as an attendant or ad- 
herent; to go in chase or pursuit; freq, with 
afler, on, upon —1565. 12. To do service or 
homage; chiefly in phr. serve and 8. 1590. 
13. a. To follow in time or in a succession of 
persons. Nearly always in pr. pple. —1042. 
b. To follow in the sequence of events, as à 
consequence or result —1597. 4. To make legal 
claim; to institute legal proceedings; to bring 
a suit. late ME. 5. To make one’s petition or 
supplication fo a person for a person or 
thing; to plead, appeal, supplicate. late ME. 
6. To be a suitor (o a woman. arch. 1588. 

2. What bootes thy seruice bace To her, to whom 
the heauens do serue and sew? SPENSER. 4. Infant 
executors may s. by attorney 1817. To s. for a 
debt 1858. 5. We were not borne to s., but to 
command SHAKS. 6. Two Gent. II. i. 143. n 

Suede (sweld). 1884. [Fr. = Sweden. !] 
Orig. in s. gloves (= Fr. gants de Suede), gloves 
made of tanned kid-skin; hence suède is used 
for the material and the colour of it, also for a 
fabric woven to imitate suède. 

Suet (s'ūċt). late ME. [- AFr. *suet, 
*sewel, f. su(e, seu, OFr. seu, siu, sif (mod. 
suif) = L. sebum tallow, suet, grease.] The 
solid fat round the loins and kidneys of cer- 
tain animals, esp. that of the ox and sheep, 
which, chopped up, is used in cooking, and, 
when rendered down, forms tallow. (Occas. 
applied to the corresponding fat in the hu- 
man body. tb. Hunting. The fat of deer 
—1700. 

attrib., as s.-chopper, dumpling: S. face, a face of. 
a pale podgy appearance; 8. pudding, a pudding 
made of flour and chopped or shredded s. and usu, 
boiled in a cloth or basin. 

Suety (s'iróti), a. 1730. [f prec. + v.. 
1. Of the nature of suet. b. fig. Pale-faced 
1801. 2, Full of suet, made with suet 1807. 

2. I always spell plumb-pudding with a 5, 
ME e think it reads fatter and more suetty 

AMB. 

Sueve (swiv). 1901. LL. Suevus; see next. ] 
= next B. 


SUEVIAN 


Suevian (swi-vián), a. and sb. 1617. [f. L. 
Suevus, var. Suebus + -IAN. Cf. SWABIAN.] 
A. adj. Of or belonging to a confederation of 
Germanie tribes called by the Romans Suevi 
(Suebi), which inhabited large territories in 
Central Europe to the east of the Rhine. B. 
sb. An individual of these tribes. 

Suffect (sdfe-kt), a. (sb. 1862. [- L. 
suffectus, pa. pple. of sufficere substitute; see 
SUFFICE.) Rom. Antig. Applied to the office 
of those additional consuls (or to the con- 
suls themselves) who were elected, as under 
the Empire, during the official year. Also 
sb., & consul s, 

Suffer (soo), v. (ME. suffre, soffre, 
soeffre — AFr. suffrir, soeffrir, -er, OFr. 
sof(f)rir (mod. souffrir) :- Rom. *sufferire, for 
L. sufferre, f. sub- SUB- 25 + ferre bear.] I. 
To undergo, endure. 1, (rans. To have (some- 
thing painful, distressing, or injurious) 
inflicted or imposed upon one; to submit to 
with pain, distress, or grief. 2. To go or pass. 
through, be subjected to, undergo, ex- 
perience (now usu. something evil or painful) 
ME. 3. intr. To undergo or submit to pain, 
punishment, or death ME. b. from or (now 
rare) under à disease or ailment 1800. 4. To 
be the object of an action, be acted upon, be 
passive. Now rare. late ME. t5. To endure, 
hold out, wait patiently —1611. 6. trans. To 
endure, bear, stand. Obs. exc. dial. late ME. 
7. To be affected by, subjected to, undergo 
(an operation or process, esp. of change). 
Now only as transf. of 1. late ME. 8. intr. 
To undergo the extreme penalty; to be put. 
to death, be executed. Now rare in literary 
use exc. of martyrdom. 1570. tb. To be 
killed or destroyed. SHAKs. 9. To sustain 
injury, damage, or loss; to be injured or 
impaired 1600. 10. causative. To inflict pain 
upon. Obs. exc. dial. 1500. 

1. I suffered thryse shipwracke TINDALE 2 Cor. 
11:25. For feare that hee should s. thirst 1617. 
The plaintiff had suffered no loss 1891, 2. Three 
more..suffered the same fate 1839. 3. A brave 
man suffers in silence 1889. b. He had suffered 
from delirium tremens 1884. 4. To be weak is 
miserable Doing or Suffering MILT. 5. Love suf- 
freth longe, and is corteous TINDALE 1 Cor. 13:4. 
7. Nothing of him that doth fade, But doth s. a 
Sea-change Into something rich, & strange SHAKS. 
8. Edward Transham. suffered at Tyburn 1877. 
b. But let the frame of things dis-ioynt, Both the 
Worlds s. SHAKS. 9. How must he in the mean- 
time be suffering in her opinion? Scorr. 10. 
2 Hen. VI, v. i. 153. 

II. To tolerate, allow. 1. trans. To bear 
with, put up with, tolerate. arch. or dial. ME. 
tb. To admit of 1793. 2. Const. acc. and inf. 
or clause: To allow or permit a person, ani- 
mal, or inanimate thing to be or to do so- 
and-so ME. 3. refl. or tintr. To allow oneself, 
submit to be treated in a certain way; to en- 
dure, consent to be or to do something ME. 
4. trans. To permit or allow (a person) to do 
a certain thing; tto let alone. Also occas. 
absol. arch. late ME. +5. intr. a. Of a person 
(transf. of a thing): To allow a certain thing 
to be done -1613. tb. Of a condition of 
things: To allow or admit of a certain 
thing being done 1612. 

1. That nolde she suffre by no wey CHAUCER. We 
8. religion, and endure the laws of God but we love 
them not JER. TAYLOR. He suffered his grand- 
mother with a good-humoured indifference 
THACKERAY. 2. S. mee, that I may feele the pil- 
lars whereupon the house standeth Judges 16:26. 
I was not suffered to stir far from the house, for 
fear I should run away Golpsu. 3. Why rather 
suffre ye not, youre selves to be robbed? TINDALE 
1 Cor. 6:7. intr. I must not s. to have the laws 
broken before my face GOLDSM. 5. b. And saye 
the Lordes prayer, yf the tyme will suffre Bk. 
Com. Prayer. 

Sufferable (sv-ferib’l), a. Obs. exc. arch. 
ME. [- AFr. suffrable, OFr. 80(u)ffrable, f. 
suffrir, soffrir; see- ABLE.] +1, Patient, long- 
suffering. Also const. of: Willing to submit 
to. —1011. 2. That can be ‘suffered’ or put up 
with; bearable, tolerable. Also, tolerably 
good. ME. 13. Permissible —1853. 

1. And sith a man is moore resonable Than 
Womman is, ye moste been suffrabie CHAUCER. 
BEES Su-fferably adv. (rare) patiently; toler- 
ably. 

Sufferance (sv-ferins). ME. I- AFr., OFr. 

'unce, soffrance (mod. souffrance suffer- 
ing) :- late L. sufferentia, f. sufferre; see 
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SUFFER, -ANCE.] I. 1. Patient endurance, 
forbearance, long-suffering. arch. 2. The 
suffering of pain, trouble, wrong, etc. arch. 
late ME. fb. The suffering of a penalty 
—1640. c. Damage, injury (rare) 1823. 3. A 
painful condition; pain suffered. arch. late 
ME. 14. Capacity to endure, endurance 
1823. 

1. The best apolo; inst false accusers is 
Silence and s. Narr, 2. Calm in the s. of wrong 
1856. c. Oth. II. i. 23. 3. The poore Beetle that 
we treade vpon In corporall s., finds a pang as 
great, As when a Giant dies SHAKS, 4. The two 
chiefest parts of a soldier, Valour and S. 1604. 

II. 1. Sanction, consent, or acquiescence, 
implied by non-intervention; toleration, 
indulgence. Now rare exc. as in b. ME. b. 
On or upon 8.: by virtue of a tacit assent but 
without express permission; under condi- 
tions of passive acquiescence or bare tole- 
rance 1562. 1c. An instance of this, a 
licence —1645. d. Customs. In full, bill of S.: a 
licence to ship or discharge cargoes at speci- 
fied ports 1670. 2. Law. The condition of the 
holder of an estate who, having come in by 
lawful right, continues to hold it after the 
title has ceased without the express leave 
of the owner. Phr. tenant, estate at s. 1579. 
13. Suspension, delay ; respite. (Chiefly after 
OFr, or med. L.) 1738. 

1. The Company. possessing their privileges 
through his s. 1817. tS. of peace, a grant of peace, 
truce, b. They were a Ministry on s. when they 
appealed to the country 1879. 2. transf. This is no 
highway, but a way of S. by favour 1633. 3. To 
treat for a peace, and sufferaunce of warr 1523. 

attrib.: s. goods, goods shipped or landed under 
a 8. S. quay, wharf, a quay or wharf at which 
cargo should be shipped or landed under a s. 

Sufferer (s- forst). 1450. f. SUFFER v. 
+ n“. ] 1. One who suffers pain, tribulation, 
injury, wrong, loss, etc.: one who suffers 
from disease or ill health, b. One who suffers 
death; one who is killed (now only in ref. to 
martyrdom) 1721. c. A patient. Now rare. 
1809. 12. One who permits something to be 
done —1027. 

1. Sad suff’rer under nameless ill COWPER, c. At 
the bedside of the unfortunate s. 1809. 

Suffering (sp-forin), vbl. sb. ME. It. SUF- 
FER v. + -ING'.] fl. Patient endurance; 
long-suffering. late ME. 2. The bearing or 
undergoing of pain, distress, or tribulation 
ME. tb. Execution; martyrdom —1700. 3. 
A painful condition; pain suffered. late ME. 
b. In particularized use, chiefly pl. 1609. c. 
In the Society of Friends, the hardships of 
those who were distrained upon for tithes, 
ete. 1657. 

2.1. .to the evil turne My obvious breast, arm- 
ing to overcom By s. MILT. 3. Far less shall be 
Our S., Sir GRAY. b. She is callous to his suf- 
ferings 1877. 

Suffering, ppl. a. ME. [-1NG*.] fl. That 
endures patiently; inured to suffering; sub- 
missive —1694. 12. Passive —1792. 3. That 
suffers, or is characterized by the suffering of, 
pain, affliction, or distress 1597. b. In Puri- 
tan use, with ref. to hardships endured for 
the sake of religion, esp. in s. saint 1661. c. 
[After Fr. souffrant.] Ill, indisposed (rare) 
1885. 

3. Gentle maid Haue of my s. youth some feeling 
pitty SHAKS. Hence Su-fferingly adv. rare. 

Suffete (sv. fit). 1000. [- L. suffes, suffel-, 
prop. süfes, of Phoenician origin (cf. Heb. 
Sopé[ judge.] Antiq. One of the supreme 
executive magistrates of the ancient republic 
of Carthage. 

Suffice (sbfos), v. ME. It. OFr. sufis-, 
pres. stem of suffire := L. sufficere, f. sub 
SUB- + facere make, do.] 1. infr. To be 
enough, sufficient, or adequate for a purpose 
orthe end in view. 12. impers. It is enough 
—1530. b. Const. inf. or clause with (or twith- 
out) anticipatory subject if. Now chiefly in 
the subj., S. it, occas. short for S. it to say. 
late ME. c. With dat. pron. arch. late ME. 
13. To have the necessary ability, capacity, 
or resources for doing something; to be com- 
petent or able to do something —1823. 4. 
trans. To be enough for; to meet the desires, 
needs, or requirements of (a person); to 
satisfy. arch. late ME. b. pass. To be satis- 
fied or content. arch. late ME. 15. To provide 
enough food for, satisfy the appetite of; also, 
to satisfy (the appetite). Chiefly pass. —1791. 


SUFFISANCE 


16. To satisfy, meet the ‘calls’ of a degl 
need, sense, emotion, ete.) 1737. Ew 
make or be sufficient provision for; to sup- 
ply with something. Also, to replenish (a 
supply). 1700. 18. To supply, furnish (a prod- 
uct, etc.) 1725. : 

1, "Twixt such friends as wee, Fe 
SHAKS. The fog..every trace of Which a d 
minutes sufficed to sweep away TYNDALL, 2. b. 
S. it, that perchance they were of fame Bynoy, 
4. The good old rule Sufficeth them Wonpsw. bi 
Not half suffic'd, and greedy i ji 
6. Scarce all my herds thei: 
The Iuyce, as it seemeth, not being able to s, a 
Succulent Colour, and a Double Leafe BACON. 

Sufficience (sõfi-fëns). late ME, 
= OFr. sufficience or late L. sufficientia, f, 
L. suficiens, -ent-; see SUFFICIENT, -ENCE.] 
1, The quality or condition of being sufficient 
or enough; sufficient supply, means, or re- 
sources. 12. Capacity; ability; competence, 
Also, a capable or competent person. -1676, 
13. That which suffices for one’s needs; 
satisfaction of one's needs; sustenance —1620, 

1. This full and perfect s. of life was abruptly dis- 
turbed MORLEY. 

Sufficiency (sifi-fensi). 1495. [- late L. 
sufficientia; see prec., -ENCY.] fl. Sufficient 
means or wealth; ability to meet pecuniary 
obligations —1747. b. A sufficient supply; à 
competence 1608. c. Adequate provision of. 
food or bodily comfort 1796. 2. The condition 
or quality of being sufficient for its purpose 
or for the end in view; adequacy 1565. 3, A. 
sufficient number or quantity of; enough 
1531. 4. Sufficient capacity fo perform or 
undertake something; adequate qualifica- 
tion; ability, competency. Obs. or arch. 1507. 
tb. An instance of this; also, an accomplish- 
ment —1713. 5. = SELF-SUFFIOIENOY 2. arch, 
1038. 

1. In the fulnesse of his sufficiencie, he shalbe in 
straites Job 20:22. b. An elegant s., content, Re- 
tirement, rural quiet "THOMSON. 2. There is a 
doubt about the s. of the assets 1884, 3. 8. of 
wood for fuel 1832. 4. We haue there a Substitute 
of most allowed sufficiencie SHAKS. 

Sufficient (sDfifént) a. (adv. sb.) late 
ME. [- OFr, sufficient or L. sufficiens, ent., 
pr. pple. of sufficere SUFFICE; see -ENT.] A. 
adj. 1. Of a quantity, extent, or scope ade- 
quate to a certain purpose or object. b. 
impers. with dependent clause or inf. 1638. 
c. Achieving its object; effective (rare) 1831. 
2. In techn. language, of legal documents, 
securities, etc. 1461. t3. Qualified by talent 
or ability; competent, capable, able —1817. 
T4. Of persons: Of adequate means or 
wealth; having a competence; well-to-do; 
hence, qualified by means or status for an 
office or duty —1782. t5. Of things: Of ade- 
quate quality; of a good standard; substan- 
tial; in good condition —1800. T6. In full, s. 
for oneself: = SELF-SUFFICIENT 1. 1502. t7. = 
SELF-SUFFICIENT 2. —1709. 

1. What thanks s.. have I to render thee? bino 
The publiq armoury. .s. for 30,000 men. EVELYN, 
Even a threatened interference with a pann : 
rights. is s. to justify him in taking proce n 6 
1890. b. They thought it not sufficiente in thei 
life time to deserue prayse 1553. 2. This oi 
Lettre shalbe your s. discharge for the same 25 in 
F. grace (Theol.): see GRACE sb. 11. (P Kais S 
law of) s. reason (mod. Philos.), the principle htt 
nothing happens without a reason why it showy 
be so rather than otherwise. 3. Those that.. 19 
a s. Gardener 1719. 4. An honest and s. farmi 
1672. 7. A s. self-conceited Coxcomb 8 

+B. adv, = Sufficiently —1826. C. Ens 
The quality or condition of being De 4 
-1600. 2. A sufficient quantity or supply: 

icient means; enough 1470. 
TEN saw s. to account for the noise TYNDADD. 
Hence Suffi-ciently adv. in a s. manner. 

Sufficing (sdfoi-sin), ppl. a. 1006. 
FICE + -ING*.] That suffices for a pur! 
object; sufficient, adequate, satisfying. trokes 

Draw thy sword, and giue mee, Bumsingo 80 a8 
for death SHAKs. Hence Suffi-cing-ly ad". 
to suffice; Suffi:cingness, sufficiency. ante 

1Su-ffisance. late ME. [-(O)Er Eun 0 
f. suffisant; see next, -ANCE.] 1. Eno ider 
supply one's needs 1632. 2. p DU 
3. 1544, 3. Ample means, wealth R mien 
Ability -1627. 5. Satisfaction, con 1502 
21590. b. A source of satisfaction — rinkes 

5. S., that seketh no riche metes ne My suf- 
CHAUCER. b. She was, that swete wife, 
fisaunce, my luste, my lyfe CHAUCER. 


lf. SUF- 
pose or 


SUFFISANT 


1Su-ffisant, a. ME. [- (O00 Fr. suffisant, pr. 
pple. of suffire; see SUFFICE, -ANT.] 1, = 
SUFFICIENT, in various senses —1570. 2. Of 
things (chiefly immaterial): Satisfactory in 
quality or efficacy ; effective —1455. 

Suffix (sv-fiks), sb. 1778. [- mod.L. suf- 
fizum, subst. use of n. pa. pple. of L. suffigere, 
f. sub- SUB- 2 + figere Fix.) 1. Gram. A ver- 
balelement attached to the end of a word to 
form an entirely new word (e.g. short, short- 
age, short-en, short-er, short-ly) or as an in- 
flexional formative (e.g. oz, ox-en), 2. Math. 
An inferior index written to the right of a 
symbol 1842. Hence Suffi-xion [after PRE- 
FIXION], the act of suffixing or state of being 
suffixed. Su-ffixment, use as a 8. 

Suffix (sifi-ks), v. Chiefly in pa. pple. 1604. 
[Partly f. L. sufficus (see prec.) partly f. 
Prec.] 1. (rans. To fix or place under; to sub- 
join. 2. To add as a suffix 1778. So Suffi-xed 
ppl. a. used as a suffix. 

Sufflaminate (sdfle-mine't), v. Now rare. 
1656. [- sufflaminal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
sufflaminare, f. sufflamen clog, break, drag- 
chain.) frans. To put an obstacle in the way 
of, obstruet. 

+Suffla-te, v. 1010. [- Sal-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. suflare, f. sub- SUB- 25 + ‘flare 
to blow; see -ATE*.] (rans. To blow up, in- 
flate 1791. 

TSuffla-tion. 1599. [~ L. suffatio, on- f. 
as prec.; see -ION.] The action of blowing 
(up); inflation (lit. and g.); distension with 
wind; inspiration (by the ‘breath’ of the 
Holy Ghost); expiration —1817. 

Sufflue (soflü-. 1502. [Of unkn. origin.] 
Her. A bearing resembling a clarion. 

tSu'ffocate, pa. pple. and ppl. a. 1460, 
[7 L. suffocatus, pa. pple. of suffocare; see 
next. -ATH*.] 1. Suffocated by deprivation of 
air 1682. 2, Smothered, overwhelmed —1606. 

1, For Suffolkes Duke, may he be s. SHAKS. 

Suffocate (sv-foke't), v. 1526. [- suffocat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. suffocare, f. sub- SUB- 1 + 
fauces throat; sec -ATE*.] 1. trans. To kill (a 
person or animal) by stopping the supply of 
air through the lungs, gills, or other respira- 
tory organs 1599. 2. To interrupt or impede 
respiration in (a person); to stifle, choke. 
Also, tto throttle (the windpipe), stifle (the 
breath). 1599. 3. To destroy as if by the 
exclusion of air; to smother, overwhelm, 
extinguish 1526. 4. intr. To become stifled or 
choked 1702. 

1. Half suffocated with the loss of breath 1791. 2. 
Let not Hempe his Windpipe s. SHAKS. 3. The 
plants, wills. every kind of weed near them 1793. 
That. superstition which..had suffocated the 


higher truths of religion 1808. Hence Su-f- 
focating ppl. a., -ly adv. 

Suffocation (svfdké!-fon). 1549. [- D. 
suffocatio, On-, f. as prec.; see tox. Of. 


(O)Fr. suffocation.) The act of suffocating or 
condition of being suffocated. tb. In full s. 
of the womb, matriz, mother: hysteria —1719. 

Suffocative (sp-foke'tiv), a. 1005. (f. 
SUFFOCATE v. + -IVE.] Tending to suffocate; 
causing or inducing suffocation; attended by 
suffocation, (Chiefly Med., esp. in s. catarrh 
= capillary bronchitis.) 

Suffolk (sv-fək). The name of a county of 
East Anglia; used attrib. in designations of 
things produced in or peculiar to the county, 
as S. cow, pig; S. coprolite, a phosphatic 
nodule occurring in the Red Crag of Suffolk; 
S. crag, a Pliocene formation occurring in 
Suffolk; S. punch, a small but strong and 
hardy horse bred largely in Suffolk. b. ab- 
sol. = Suffolk brick, cow, horse, pig, sheep, 
etc. 1831. 

Suffragan (sn-frigin), sb. and a. late ME. 
[- AFr. OFr. suffragan, med.L. suffra- 
ganeus, f. I. suffragium; see SUFFRAGE, -AN.] 
A. sb. I. A bishop considered in regard to his 
relation to the archbishop or metropolitan, 
by whom he may be summoned to attend 
synods and give his suffrage. 2. An assistant 
or subsidiary bishop; in the Chureh of Eng- 
land. a bishop appointed to assist a diocesan 
bishop in a particular part of his diocese. 
late ME. +3. A coadjutor, assistant; u 
deputy, representative —1700. B. adj. 
Bishop s., s. bishop: — A. 1, 2. 1475. 2. Of a 
see or diocese: Subordinate to a metropoli- 
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tical or archiepiscopal see 1712. Hence 
Su-ffraganship, the office or status of a s. 

tSu-ffragant, sb, and d. 1603. - (O)Fr. 
suffragant — L. suffragans, -ant-, pr. pple. of 
suffragari; see next, -ANT.] A. sb. One who 
gives his suffrage or vote; a voter; hence, a 
supporter, witness -1097. B. adj. l. Auxi- 
liary,subordinate. FLORIO. 2. Giving support 
or witness —1656. 

+Su-ffragate, v. 1600. [- suffragat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. suffragari, f. suffragium; see 
next, -ATE?.] 1. frans. To delegate, appoint, 
2. intr. To testify, to bear witness fo 1676. 
3. To vote (for) -1691. 

Suffrage (sv-fréd3), sb. late ME. [- L. 
suffragium, partly through (O)Fr. suffrage.) 
1. collect. pl. and sing. Prayers, esp. interces- 
sory prayers, intercessions. arch. b. spec. 
Prayers for the souls of the departed; esp. in 
phr. to do s. (arch.) 1440. c. pl. Liturgical 
intercessory petitions; esp. in the Book of 
Common Prayer, (a) the intercessory peti- 
tions pronounced by the priest in the Litany; 
(b) a set of versicles and responses 1532. +2. 
Help, support, assistance. Also, one who 
helps, a support. -1613. 3. orig. A vote given 
by a member of a body, state, or society, in 
assent to a proposition or in favour of the 
election of a person; in extended sense, a 
vote for or against any controverted question 
or nomination 1534. b. An object, as a peb- 
ble, a marked paper, or the like, used to 
indicate a vote given (rare) 1534, 4. gen. A 
vote in support of or an opinion in favour of 
some person or thing; hence (now Obs. or 
arch.), in neutral sense, an opinion 1594. 5. 
Approval, sanction, consent. Const. to. 
arch. 1598. +b. An instance of this; an ex- 
pression or token of approval -1829. 6. The 
collective vote of a body of persons 1610. 
7. The collective opinion of a body of per- 
sons; hence, contextually, consensus of 
opinion; (common or general) consent, 1576. 
8. The casting of a vote, voting; the exercise 
of a right to vote; election by voting 1005. 
9. The right or privilege of voting as a 
member of a body, state, ote. (orig. U.S.) 
1789. b. With prefixed word denoting the 
extent, as female, household, manhood 8., eto. 


1706. 
1. Of what use to pe then the suffrages of the 
saints? KINGSLEY. b. Their prayers and suffrages 
for the dead 1848. c. After the s. for the Church, 
those for the ecclesiastical orders usually come 
first 1855. 3. The manner of choosing Magistrates 
..was by plurality of suffrages HOBBES. b. The 
Grand Master had collected the suffrages SCOTT. 
4. He that finds his knowledge narrow,. .and by 
consequence his s, not much regarded JOHNSON. 
5. I'll giue no s. to 't B. JONS. 6. The election of a 
new emperor was referred to the 8. of the military 
order GIBBON. 7. To prefer their own judgment to 
the general s. of mankind 1794. 8. The r ight of s. 
is not valued when indiscriminately bestowed 
1887. 9. The s., or qualification of electors, is 
very various COBBETT. b. The universal s. of 
France 18 

1Su-ffrage, v. 1613. [f. prec.] 1. intr. To 
vote for or against; hence, to agree or side 
with, to give support fo -1661. 2. (rans. To 
elect by vote; hence, to give support to; to 
side with —1838. 

Suffragette (sofrüdse:t). 1900. [f. SUF- 
FRAGE sb. + -ETTE, after SUFFRAGIST.] A 
female supporter of the cause of women's 
political enfranchisement, esp. one of a vio- 
lent or ‘militant’ type. 

Suffragism (swfrüdsiz'm). 1888. (f. next 
+ -I8M.] The advocacy of an extension of the 
suffrage, e.g. to women. 

Suffragist (sofrüdgist). 1822. [f. Svr- 
FRAGE + -IST.] An advocate of the extension 
of the political franchise, esp. (since about 
1885) to women, 


Tam a woman and 1914. 
\\Suffrago (entre go). 1842. [L.] Anat. The 


‘heel’ at the junction of the tibia and the 
tarsus in quadrupeds and birds. 

Suffrutescent (svfrute-sént), a. 1810. t. 
Sus- 20 c + FmurESCENT.] Bot, Somewhat 
woody or shrubby at the base. 

Suffrutex (so-fruteks). Pl. suffrutices 
(sofrü-tisiz). 1567. [mod.L., f. sub SUB- 22 
4 FmuTEX.] Bot. A plant having a woody 
base, but a herbaceous annual growth above. 

Suffruticose (sofri-tikows) a. 1793. [- 


SUGAR 


mod. L. suffruticosus, f. stem of SUFFRUTEX + 
-08E'.] Hof. Of the character of a suffrutex; 
woody at the base but herbaceous above, 

Suffumigate (soflü-mige't), v. rare. 1588, 
= suffumigat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. suf- 
fumigare, f. sub SuB- 2, 25 + Jfumigare 
FuwiGATE.] (rans. To fumigate from below. 

Suffamigation (spfiümigéfon). Now arch. 
or Hist. late ME. (- late and med.L. 
suffumigatio, -Ön-, f, as prec.; see -ION. Cf, 
Fr. suffumigation (XVD.] The action of 
suffumigating; an instance of this; chiefly 
coner. (usu. pl.) fumes or vapours generated 
by burning herbs, incense, etc.; also occas., a 
substance used for this purpose. tb. gen. A 
fume, vapour —1651. 

Suffuse (sifid-z), v. 1590. [= suffus-, pa, 
ppl. stem of L. suffundere, f. sub- SUB- 2, 25 + 
fundere pour.) 1. trans. To overspread as 
with a fluid, a colour, a gleam of light. 2. To 
pour (a liquid) over a surface. Chiefly in fig. 
context. 1734, 

1. His eies vnclos'd, with teares suffus’d 1000. 
You hazy ridges. Climbing suffused with sunn: 
air Worpsw. fig. The amused expression anh 
fused the lawyer's face 1876, Hence Suffu'sedly 


adv, 

Suffusion (sifii-3en). late ME, [= L. 
suffusio, -On-, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 1, The 
defluxion or extravasation of a fluid or 
‘humour’ over a part of the body; fconcr. 
the fluid itself; spec. in Old Med., cataract. 
2. The action of suffusing a surface with 
fluid, moisture, or colour; the condition of 
being suffused or overspread. Also, an 
instance of this. 1011. 3. A colouring or tint 
spread over a surface, esp. over the skin by 
the action of the blood, etc.; freq. a flush of 
colour in the face, a blush 1700. 

1. 80 thick a drop serene hath quencht thir Orbs, 
Or dim s, veild Mint. 2. The s. of the eyes with 
tears DARWIN. 3, Would she not be much more 
modest without that ambiguous S.“ STEELE. 

Sufi (suf). 1053. [- Arab. sd/ lit. 
woollen, f. süf wool] One of a seet of 
Moslem ascetic mystics who in later times 
embraced pantheistic views. Hence Su: fie 
a. pertaining to the Sufis or their mystical 
system. 

Suflism (sa@-fliz’m). 1817. [f. prec. + -ISM.] 
The mystical system of the Sufis. Also 
Sufism 1836. 

Sugar (Su-goa), sb. [ME. suker (XIII), sucre, 
sugre (XIV), suger (sugar from XVI) = OFr. 
cukre, sukere (mod. sucre) — It. zucchero, 
prob. - med. L. succarum — Arab. sükkar. Cf, 
SaccHanIN. For the change of -k- to -g- cf. 
FrAGON.] 1. A sweet orystalline substance, 
white when pure, obtained from a great 
variety of plant juices, but chiefly from those 
of the sugar-cane and sugar-beet, and form- 
ing an important article of human food. b. 
With qualifying adj., 8b., or phr., indicating 
place of origin, colour, stage of boiling, puri- 
fication, or crystallization at which, or the 
form in which, the particular kind is pro- 
duced, its use, or the plant from which it is 
made. late ME. c. pl. Kinds of sugar; also, 
teargoes or stocks of sugar 1570, fd. = 
SUGAR-CANE —1785. 2. a. Sweetness; also, 
sweet or honeyed words. late ME. b. Phr. 
To be neither 8. nor salt, not to be made of 8. or 
salt, not likely to be injured by a wetting, 
not afraid of wet weather 1842. c. slang. 
Money 1862. 3. Chem. a. In old terminology, 
applied (with qualification) to certain com- 
pounds resembling sugar in form or taste. 
S. of lead: lead acetate. Acid (or essence) of 
s.: oxalic acid. 1052. b. In mod. terminology, 
a chemical compound having the composi- 
tion of ordinary sugar and forming a 
constituent of many substances; also, more 
widely (with distinctive qualifying word), 
any member of the saccharose and glucose 
groups of carbohydrates, all of which are 
soluble in water, more or less sweet to the 
taste, and either directly or indirectly 
fermentable 1820. 

1. b. Brown, white .; burnt, caramel, clarified, 
crystal, granulated, lump, moist, raw, refined 8.: 
coffee, preserving 8.; BEET s,, CANE a. ete, d. I 
have not told . that S. is a grass of the first 
division 1785. 2. a. She was all s. and honey 1895. 

attrib. and Comb.; s.-almond, a sweetmeat con- 
sisting of an almond coated with s. cake, a rich 
cake made with s., butter, and cream; -camp 


SUGAR 


U.S., a place in a maple forest or plantation 
where the sap is collected and boiled for s.; -cas- 
ter, -castor (see CASTOR*); -coat v., to coat with 
8.; fig. to make palatable; esp. in s.-coated ppl. a. 
fac pulls); -cone, a conical mould used in making 
loaf-sugar; -disease, diabetes; -house, a s.- 
factory, s.-works; -house molasses, a low-grade 
molasses produced at s.-factories, now chiefly 
used in the preparation of certain medicines and 
chemicals; -lime, lime formed in the PUE of 
reparing s. from beetroot; -orchard U.S. — 
UGAR-BUSH 1; -Stick, a stick of sweetstuff; 
-tongs, a metal implement for taking hold of 
pieces of lump s. (to put them into a beverage), 
consisting of two limbs connected by a flexible 
back (or a hinge) and furnished at each end with 
claws or a spoon-shaped plate; -vinegar, vinegar 
made from the waste juice and was! in s.- 
manufacture; -water U.S., the sap of the s.- 
maple. b. In names of birds, insects and other 
animals that feed upon or infest s. or sweet things; 
s.-mite, (a) a springtail or silverfish, Lepi 
sacchari; (b) a mite of the genus T'yroglyphus or 


Glyciphagus; -squirrel, a species of flying- 
squirrel found in Australia, which lives partly on 
honey. c. In the names of plants or its, so 


called on account of their sweetness or their 
yielding s.; s. beet, any variety of the beetroot 


RD from which s. is manufactured ; ry, the 
N. Amer. nettle-tree, Celtis occidentalis; -fungus, 
the us of yeast, Saccharomyces cerevisiæ; 


-grass (a) = SORGHUM 1 b; (b) the Australian 
grass Pollinia fulva or Erianthus fulvus; -gum, 
the Australian Eucalyptus corynocalyz and E. 
gunnii; -tree, (a) = SUGAR-MAPLE; (b) = 
SUGAR-BUSH 2; (c) an Australian shrub, Myo- 
porum platycarpum; -wood = SUGAR-MAPLE. 

Sugar (fu'goz, v. late ME. It. prec.] 1. 
trans. To mix, cover, sprinkle, or sweeten 
with sugar 1530. b. intr. To spread sugar 
mixed with beer, gum, etc. upon trees or the 
like in order to catch moths. Also trans. with 
the tree as obj. 1857. 2. fig. (trans.) To make 
sweet, agreeable, or palatable. late ME. 3. 
intr., usu. 8.-0ff: in U. S. and Canada, in the 
manufacture of maple-sugar, to complete the 
boiling down of the syrup in preparation for 
granulation 1836. 4, Cambridge Univ. Rowing 
slang. To shirk while pretending to row hard. 
1890. 5. pass. Euphemistic substitute for an 
imprecation. slang. 1891. 

1. Rum and water..sugared to the utmost 
SovTHEY. fig. One dram whereof is able to s. the 
most wormwood affliction FULLER. 2. Then I 
perceiue there's treason in his lookes That 
seem’d to s. ore his villanie SHAKS, Hence 
Su'farless a. without s., unsugared. 

Su'gar-ba:ker. 1650. tl. A confectioner. 
2. A sugar-refiner. Obs. exc. Hist. 1688. 

Su:gar-bird. 1688, Applied to various 
small birds which feed (or were supposed to 
feed) on the nectar of flowers. 11. = CANARY- 
BIRD 1. 2. A bird of the genus Certhiola, be- 
longing to the family Ceerebidz, in the W. 
Indies and S. America; also applied to the 
genera Certhia and Dacnis 1787. 3. Applied 
to various members of the family Nectarini- 
ide or Sunbirds of Africa 1822. 

Su-gar-bush. 1818. 1. A grove or planta- 
tion of sugar-maples 1823. 2. [S. Afr. Du. 
suikerbos.| The S. African shrub Protea 
mellifera 1818. 

Sugar-candy (fu:gorke-ndi). late ME. 
[~ OFr. sucre candi — Arab. sükkar kandi, the 
latter adj. f. kand sugar — Pers. kand — Skr. 
khanda sugar in pieces, orig. piece, fragment, 
f. khand break.] 1. Sugar clarified and 
crystallized by slow evaporation. 2. fig. 
Something sweet, pleasant, or delicious 1591. 
b. attrib. or as adj. Sugared, honeyed, deli- 
ciously sweet 1575. 

1. Brown s., that obtained at the first crystalliza- 
tion, White s., that obtained by re-boiling the 
former and allowing it to crystallize, Henos 
Su:gar-ca-ndied a. coated with or as with (fine 
white) sugar; also fig. (now usu. with pun on 
cai 


Su-gar-cane. 1508. [f. SUGAR sb. + CANE 
sb.'] A tall stout perennial grass, Saccharum 
officinarum, cultivated in tropical and sub- 
tropical countries, and forming the chief 
source of manufactured sugar. 

Sugared (fu:goxd) ppl. a. late ME. If. 
SUGAR sb. or v. + -ED.] 1. Containing or im- 
pregnated with sugar; sweetened with sugar. 
b. Sugar- coated; candied, ‘crystallized’ 1855. 
2. fig. Full of sweetness; honeyed, luscious, 
delicious. late ME. 

1. Wine Sugred inebriateth lesse, than Wine Pure 
Bacon, 2. This world of sugred lies 1633. Kisses. 
‘Tempting, . .sugred, lingring. 1058. 
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Sugaring (fu-gorin), vòl. sb. 1740. ff. 
SUGAR v. + -ING'.] 1. Sugary or sweet mat- 
ter; sweetening. Also, the adding of sugar. 
2. U.S. The manufacture of sugar from the 
maple. Also s. off (see SUGAR v. 3). 1836. 3. 
(See SUGAR v. 1 b.) 1857. 

Su-gar-loaf. late ME. If. SUGAR sb. + 
Lo4F sb.' 3.] 1. A moulded conical mass of 
hard refined sugar (now rarely made). 2. 
transf. A thing having the shape of a sugar- 
loaf. a. Usu. s.- hal: A conical hat, pointed, 
rounded or flat at the top, worn during the 
Tudor and Stuart periods and after the 
French Revolution 1607. b. A high conical 
hill. Also s. mountain. 1034. c. A kind of 
cabbage 1766. Hence Su-gar-loafed a. 
shaped like a 8. 

Su-gar-ma:ple. 1753. The N. Amer. tree 
Acer saccharinum, which yields maple-sugar. 

Su-gar-plum. 1608. f. SUGAR sb. + 
PLUM sb.) 1. A small round or oval sweet- 
meat, made of boiled sugar and variously 
flavoured and coloured; a comfit 1668. 2. fig. 
Something very pleasing or agreeable, esp. 
when given as a sop or bribe 1608, Hence 
Su-gar-plum v. (rans. to reward or pacify 
with sweetmeats; hence, to pet, cosset. 

Sugar-sop (fu:gousop) 1581. It. SUGAR 
8b. + SoP sb.] fl. pl. A dish composed of 
steeped slices of bread, sweetened and some- 
times spiced 1776. 2. The W. Indian Sweet- 
sop, Anona squamosa 1847, 

Sugary (Sugori), sb. 1690. [for *sugarery, 
f. SUGAR sb.; see -ERY and cf. Fr. sucreríe.] A 
sugar-manufactory. Obs. exc. as in b. b. 
U.S. and Canada. A place where maple- 
juice is collected and boiled for the purpose 
of making sugar; a sugar-camp 1840, 

Sugary (fu:gori), a. 1591. |f. SUGAR sb. 
+ -Y'.] I. Fullof, containing, or impregnated 
with sugar; pertaining to or resembling 
(that of) sugar; sweet, sweetened 1597. 2. 
Jig. Deliciously or alluringly sweet; honeyed; 
deceitfully or flatteringly pleasant; also, 
excessively or offensively sweet 1591. 

2. A s. epistle BECKFORD. Hence Su-gariness. 

Sugescent (s'udse:sént), a. rare. 1802. 
[f. L. sugere suck + -ESCENT.] Misused for: 
Pertaining to or adapted for sucking. 

Suggest (sõdze'st), v. 1526. [- suggest-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. suggerere, f. sub SUB- 2 + 
gerere bear, carry, bring.] 1. trans. To cause 
to be present to the mind as an object of 
thought, an idea to be acted upon, a question 
or problem to be solved; in early use said 
esp. of insinuating or prompting to evil. In 
extended application, to propose as an ex- 
planation or solution, as a course of action, 
as a person or thing suitable for a purpose, or 
thelike. b. Said of the conscience, feelings, 
etc.; hence, of external things, to prompt the 
execution of, provide a motive for 1583. c. 
Const. clause or inf.: To put forward the 
notion, opinion, or proposition (that, etc.) 
1526. d. To utter as a suggestion 1837. e. 
refl. Of an idea, proposition, etc.: To present 
itself to the mind 1801. 12. To prompt (a 
person) to evil; to tempt fo or to do some- 
thing; to seduce or tempt away —1643. fb. 
To insinuate into (a person's mind) the 
(false) idea that, etc. 1689. 3. To give a hint 
or inkling of, without plain or direct expres- 
sion or explanation 1697. 4. To call up the 
thought of by association or natural con- 
nection of ideas 1709. b. To givethe impres- 
sion of the existence or presence of 1816. 5. 
Law. To put forward in a ‘suggestion’ 1719. 
6. In hypnotism, to influence by suggestion 
1895. 7. absol. or intr. To prompt or tempt 
to evil; to make or offer a suggestion 1599. 

1. Why dost thou then s. to me distrust? MILT. 
It is difficult to s. a remedy 1901. b. Prudence 
suggested the necessity of a temporary retreat 
GIBBON, 2. Two Gent. Hr. i. 34. b. We must s. the 
People, in what hatred He still hath held them 
SHAKS. 3. It lac. a statue] suggests far more than 
it shows HAWTHORNE. 4. A certain kind of sound 
suggests immediately to the mind, a coach pas- 
sing in the street 1764. 7. When diuels will the 
blackest sinnes put on, They do s. at first with 
heauenly shewes SHAKs. Hence Sugge-ster, 
ins wo imputes . — to, or brings à charge 

inst, another; one who suggest 2 
Sugge-stin ly adv, 5 

Suggestible (sodsestib'D, a. 

prec. + -IBLE.] 


1890. [f. 
1, Capable of being in- 
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fluenced by (hypnotic) suggestion, 2, That 
can be suggested 1905. Hence Suggest. 
ibi-lity. d 

Suggestion (sidso:styon, -tfon), ME. [- 
(O) Fr. suggestion — L. suggestio, -ón-, f. 
suggest-; see SUGGEST, -I0N.] fl, Prompting 
or incitement to evil; an instance of this, 

„ 
temptation of the evil one 1007. 2. The ac. 
tion of prompting one to a particular action 
or course of action; the putting into the 
mind of an idea, an object of thought, a plan, 
or the like; an instance of this, an idea or 
thought suggested, a proposal. late ME. b, 
Hypnotism. The insinuation of a belief or 
impulse into the mind of a subject by words, 
gestures, or the like; the impulse or idea thus 
suggested 1887. 13. The act of making a 
false or suborned statement or supplying 
underhand information ; an instance of this, a 
false representation or charge. Often false 
8. 1592. 4. Law. An information not upon 
oath 1485. 5. The process by which an idea 
brings to the mind another idea by associa- 
tion or natural connection 1605. 6. An indica- 
tion of the presence or existence (of some- 
thing); a hint, an inkling 1863. 

1. The first sort by thir own s. fell, Self-tempted, 
self-deprav'd MILT. 2. Believe not these sugges- 
tions which proceed From anguish of the mind 
Mitt. At the s. of friends a subscription was 
raised 1842. b. Several cases of cure by s. 1887. 
4. S. upon record, an information drawn in writ- 
ing showing cause for a prohibition to a suit, 6, 
A faint s, of weariness struggling with habitual 
patience GEO. ELIOT. 

Suggestionism. 1892. (t. prec. + ASM. ] 
The doctrine or practice of hypnotic sugges- 
tion. Hence Sugge-stionist, one who adyo- 
cates or practises suggestion; one who 
treats disease by suggestion. 

Suggestive (s)dsesstiv), a. 1031. [t. Sva- 
GEST v. + -IVE.] 1, Calculated or fitted to 
suggest thoughts, ideas, a course of action, 
ete.; conveying a suggestion or hint; imply- 
ing something that is not directly expressed. 
b. euphem. Apt to suggest something in- 
decent 1889. 2. Of a method, plan, etc.: 
That suggests itself 1806. 3. Pertaining to 
hypnotic suggestion 1903. 

1. Some thoughtful and s, chapters by M. de Re- 
musat 1856. A very s. thinker 1857, Much that 
iss, of inquiry 1880. Hence Sugge'stive-ly adv., 
“ness. Suggesti-vity (rare). 

tSugge-stor. 1591. |f. SUGGEST v. + -OR 2. 
Cf. med. L. suggestor.| = SUGGESTER —1818. 

Suggestum (sid3e:stim). Pl. -a (-ums). 
1705. [L., n. pa. pple. of suggerere; see SUG- 
GEST.] A platform, stage, tribune. 

Sugillate, suggillate (s'à-dsile!t, sn. da:). 
v. Now rare or Obs. 1623. [— sugillat-, Da. 
ppl. stem of L. sugillare.] trans. To beat 
black and blue, bruise. Chiefly Med. in pa. 
pple., marked with livid spots or patches, 
bruised. So Sug(g)illa-tion, tbeating black 
and blue; Med. a livid or black-and-blue 
mark; a bruise; ecchymosis. 

Suicidal (s'üisei-dAl) a. 1777. [f. SUICIDE 
8b.* + -AL'.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or involv- 
ing suicide or self-slaughter; (of persons) 
having a tendency to suicide 1837. 2. fif. 
Leading to or involving self-destruction; 
destructive or fatal to those engaged 1777. 
Hence Suici-dally adv. àL 

Suicide (s'ū-isəid), sb.* 1728. [- mo Gt. 
suicida, f. L. sui of oneself; see -CIDE 1. di 
Fr. suicide.] One who dies by his own hand; 
one who commits self-murder. Also, om 
who attempts or has a tendency to co D 
suicide. Also attrib. or as adj. (= suicida). 

Suicide (s'd-isoid), sb.* 1051. [- modir 
suicidium, f. as prec.; see -CIDE 2. 99 055 
suicide.) The or an act of taking one's Hie, 
self-murder. Phr. fo commit s. 5 0 
fig. The central tragedy of all the world, the "d. 
Greece RUSKIN. Hence Su-icide v. intr. B 
to commit s.; trans. (euphem.) to do to death. 


tSuici-dical, a. rare. 1755. lf. prec. + 


-ICAL.] = SUICIDAL —1835. V. lt. 
Suicidism (s'iisoidiz'm). rare. 180 ties 
SUICIDE sh.* + -1sM.] The doctrine or pre 


of suicide. : 
Sui generis (s'ū-əi dse-néris). 
lit. Of one or its own kind; peculii 
illiterately as sb., a thing apart, àn 
specimen. NOE 
Sui juris (s'a-0i dsa°-ris). 1614. [Lo 


1787. (bel 
ar. tAlso 
isolated 


SUILLINE 


one's own right.] a. Anc. Roman Law. Ot the 
status of one who was not subject to the 
patria potestas. b. Mod. Law. Of full age and 
capacity, legally competent to manage one's 
own affairs 1675. C. (ransf. One's own master 


1655. 

Suilline (s'iriloin), a. and sb. 1880. [var. of 
suidian; irreg. f. L. suillus pertaining to 
swine (f. sus swine) + -INE'.] Pertaining to, 
an animal of; the family Suid or swine. 

Suine (din). 1881. [f. L. sus, su- swine + 
-INE*.] A fatty substance made from pig’s 
lard, used as a butter-substitute. 

Suing (sin), vbl. sb. ME. If. SUE v. + 
IN.] fl. The following of a person or 
thing; the pursuance of a course of action; 
the carrying out or execution of something 
-1465. 2. ‘Pursuing’ at law; legal prosecu- 
tion or suit; application for a writ. Also s. 
forth, 1440, 3. The action of a suitor; paying 
court; entreaty, supplication 1591. 

Suing (s'irin) ppl. a. late ME. If. SUE v. 
+ -ING*.] 1. That sues. 2. In absol. or advb. 
const.: (a) In succession, one after another; 
(b) afterwards, after. late ME. Hence 
fSuinély adv. consequently; in due se- 
quence; hence, subsequently, later; in suc- 
cession. 

Suint (swint). 1791. l- Fr. suint, earlier 
tsuing, f. suer sweat.] The natural greasy 
substance in the wool of sheep, consisting of 
fatty matter combined with potash salts: 
called also yolk. 

Suiogothic (swiogg:pik), a. and sb. 1759. 
[- mod.L. Suiogothicus, adj. of Suiones 
Gothique, used to denote the Sviar Swedes, 
and Gétar, older Gautar, inhabitants of 
Götland (south Sweden); see -10.] Swedish; 
the (Old and Middle) Swedish language. 

Suisse (swis, süis). 1837. [Fr., = Swiss.] 
The porter of à large house; the beadle of a 
church (in France). 

Suit (s'üt), sb. (ME. siute, siwle, s(e)ule = 
AFr. siule, OFr. sieute, siute (mod. suite) 1— 
Gallo-Rom. *sequila, subst. use of fem. pa. 
pple. of *sequere follow, SUE v.] I. Feudal 
Law, 1. a. In full, s. of court: Attendance by 
a tenant at the court of his lord. b. In full, 
s. real (royal, regal); Attendance of a person 
at the sheriff's court or tourn, attendance at 
the court-leet. c. An instance of this. late 
ME. 2. S. and service: attendance at court 
and personal service due from a tenant to his 
lord; hence used as a formula in describing 
certain forms of tenure. Also homage and s. 
late ME. 3. The resort of tenants to a certain 
millto have their corn ground; the obligation 
of such resort. Hist. 1450. t4. A due paid in 
Men of attendance at the court of a lord 
1660. 

1. Phr. To do, give, owe s. 2. fig. I, being a cadet 
of my house, owed s. and service to him who was 
its head DE QUINCEY., 

IL. Pursuit; prosecution, legal process. 11. 
Pursuit, chase; also, a pursuit —1772. 12. The 
pursuit of an object or quest —1596. 3. The 
action of suing in a court of law; legal 
prosecution; hence, flitigation 1477. t4. The 
prosecution of a cause; also, the suing for a 
writ -1607. 5. A process instituted in a court 
of justice for the recovery or protection of a 
right, the enforcement of a claim, or the 
redress of a wrong; a prosecution before à 
legal tribunal. late ME. b. More fully, s. in 
law = Lawsutr. Similarly s. in chancery, 
equity. 1530. 6. The action or an act of suing, 
supplicating, or petitioning; (a) petition, 
supplication, or entreaty; esp. a petition 
made to a prince or other high personage. 
Now poet. 1449, tb. To make one's s.: to 
supplicate, petition, sue 1738. 7. Wooing or 
courting of a woman; solicitation for a 
woman's hand. Also, an instance of this, a 
courtship. 1590. 

3. Whose suite is he arrested at? Saks, 5. Ordi- 
nary private law. .upon which nine-tenths of the 
suits between man and man are founded 1 
The King sees me, and faine would heare my sute 
KYD. 7. Doubtless, that agreeable figure of his 
must have help’d his s. surprizingly SHERIDAN. 

+I. Livery, garb; sort, class. I. A livery 
or uniform; also, in wider sense, à dress, 
garb —1633. b. Out of suits with: out of favour 
with. SHAKs. 2, Kind, sort, class 1642. 

IV. Following, train, suite. A company of 
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followers; a train, retinue, SUITE. Also, a 
company of disciples. Now arch. or dial. 
(repl. by suite). ME. b. The witnesses or 
followers of a plaintiff in an action at law. 
Now Hist. 1647. 

V. Set, series. 1. A number of objects of the 
same kind or pattern intended to be used 
together or forming a definite set or series, 
e.g. the whole of the sails required for a ship 
or for a set of spars; a suite of rooms, late 
ME. 2, A set of garments or habiliments in- 
tended to be worn together at the same time. 
a. of church vestments 1495. b. of men's or 
boys’ outer garments; in full, s. of apparel, of 
clothes. late ME. c. of women's attire; in 
earlier use, an entire set of garments for wear 
at one time; in recent use, a costume (i.e. 
coat and skirt) 1761. d. of armour 1821. 
transf., fig., and allus. 1593. 3. Any of the four 
sets (spades, clubs, hearts, diamonds) of 
which a pack of playing-cards consists. Also, 
the whole number of cards belonging to such 
a set held in a player's hand at one time 1529. 

1. A s. of Ribbands ADDISON. A whole s. of 
drawing-rooms DICKENS. 2. a. One priestly cope, 
with the whole suite EVELYN. b. His light travel- 
ling s. 1892. e. The redbreast's sober s. 1804. If 
honour be 77 5 clothing, the s. will last a life-time 

y 


1858. Birt suit (joc.), the bare skin. 3. I pur- 
pose agayne to deale vnto you an other card, 
almost of the same sute LATIMER. Phr. To follow 
s. (tin &.), to play a card of the same s. as the 
leading card; hence often fig., to do the same thing 
as somebody (or something) else. One's strong 8., 
one’s forte. 

VI. Sequence; agreement. t1. A succession, 
sequence (rare) 1625. 2. In s. with: in agree- 
ment or harmony with. Of a s. with: of a 
piece with. 1797. 

altrib. and Comb.: fs.-roker, one who made a 
business of procuring a favourable hearing for 
suits; -case, a small rigid portmanteau orig. de- 
signed to contain a s. of clothes; -duty, obliga- 
tion to give s. at a mill; -service Feudal Law, 
service rendered by attendance at a lord's court. 

b. In Bridge, where suit is contrasted with ‘no 
trumps’ (see No a. IT. 3), as 8.-bid, call, etc. 

Suit (s'at), v. 1450. [t. prec.] t1. infr. To 
*do suit’ to a court; hence, to have recourse 
to -1540. 12. To prefer a suit; to sue fo a 
person for something 1719. 13. To pay court 
to a woman —1749. 14. To arrange in a set, 
sequence, or series; to set in due order, sort 
out —1695. 5. trans. To provide with a suit of 
clothes; to clothe, attire, dress. Chiefly pass. 
arch. 1577. 6. To make appropriate or agree- 
able fo; to adapt or accommodate in style, 
manner, or proportion to; to render suitable, 
Freq. in pass. 1596. 7. To provide, furnish. 
Chiefly pass. (or refl.), to be provided (or pro- 
vide oneself) with something desired and in 
such a manner as to please one 1607. 8, To 
be agreeable or convenient to (a person, his 
inclinations etc.); to fallin with the views or 
wishes of 1578. 9. To be fitted for, adapted 
to, be suitable for, answer the requirements 
of 1603. b. To be good for, ‘agree with’; esp. 
to be favourable to the health of (a person) 
1814. c. To be becoming to 1819. 10. intr. To 
be suitable, fitting, or convenient 1821, 11. 
To s. with: to agree, harmonize, or fit in with; 
to be suitable to. Obs. or arch. 1605. 

5. How odly he is suited, I thinke he bought his 
doublet in Italie SHAKS. 6. Sute the Action to the 
Word, the Word to the Action SHAKS. 7. I hope 
you are suited, my dear DICKENS. 8. That sort of 

romise which a man. e when the thing suits 
fis inclination 1779. 9. The Sofa suits The gouty 
limb CowPER. His own explanation did not s. all 
phenomena JOWETT. 10. Say Saturday; if that 
does not s. there will be time to tell me Mrs. 
CARLYLE. 

Suitable (s'@tib’l), a. (adv.) 1582. If. 
prec. + -ABLE, after agreeable.] t1. Of furni- 
ture, dress, features, etc.: Conforming or 
agreeing in shape, colour, pattern, or style; 
matching, to match —1710. 12. Of persons, 
actions, qualities, conditions, institutions: 
Conforming or agreeing in nature, condition, 
or action; accordant; corresponding; analo- 
gous; occas. congenial —1748. tb. Of two or 
more things: That are in agreement or 
accord 1084. 3. That is fitted for, adapted or 
appropriate to a person’s character, condi- 
tion, needs, etc., a purpose, object, occasion, 
or the like. Const. to, for. 1607. 14. as adv. = 
Suitably fo 1796. 

3. Senseless fears not sutable to the occasion 
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1653. There are 750,000 in Ireland who could 
earn 2s. a week. .if they had sutable employment. 
1672. The most s. season for transplanting the 
roots 1812. Hence Suitabi-lity, Sui:tableness. 
Suitably adv. 

Suite (swit). 1073. - Fr. suite; see SUIT sb. 
Senses 2 b, c, are of English development.) 
1. A train of followers, attendants, or ser- 
vants; a retinue. 2. A succession or series; 
now chiefly said of series of specimens 1722. 
b. A number of rooms together forming a set 
used by a person, a family or company of 
persons 1716. c. A set of furniture of uniform. 
pattern 1851. d. Mus. t(a) A set or series of 
lessons, etc.; (b) A series of dance tunes ar- 
ranged for one or more instruments and com- 
posed in the same key or related keys 1801. 
3. A sequel, result (rare) 1800, 4. En s. (an 
süit). a. In agreement or harmony (with) 
1797. b. Of rooms: In a series leading from 
one to the other 1818. 

2. d. (c) A collection of pieces or songs by one 
composer on one main theme to be performed in 
sequence at one time 1902. 

Suited (s'i-téd), ppl. a. 1632. [f. SUIT sb. 
orv. 4- -ED.] With qualifying word: Wearing 
a suit or attire of a specified kind. 

‘Till civil-suited Morn appeer MILT. 

Suiting (s'ü-tin), vbl. sb. 1561. f. SUIT v. + 
Ndl.] +1, The action of suing for something; 
suing out a writ; petitioning; paying court 
to a woman —1690. 2. The fitting or adapta- 
tion of one thing fo another 1707. 3. coner. 
Trade name for: Material for making suits of 
clothes; usu. pl. 1883. 

Suitor (s'v-tor), sb. late ME. [- AFr. 
seutor, suitour, sul(i)er, -or L. secutor, Or. 
follower, f. secut-, pa. ppl. stem of sequi 
follow, SUR, after suite SUIT v.] t1. One of a 
retinue or suite; hence, an adherent, fol- 
lower, disciple 1830. 2. One who owed suit 
(see Suir sb. I. 1) to a court, and in that 
capacity acted as assessor or elector. Now 
only Hist. late ME. 3. One who sues or 
petitions; a petitioner, suppliant. arch. late 
ME. 4. A petitioner or plaintiff in a suit 
1503. 5. One who seeks a woman in marriage; 
a wooer 1586. 

3. That you would. .be a suter for him unto the 
heavenly powers GASCOIGNE. 5. She was rich 
uu she had suitors 1870. Hence Suf'tor- 
ship. 

Suitor (s'i-to1), v. Now chiefly dial. 1008. 
[f. prec.] 1. trans. To court, woo 1072. 2. 
intr. To be a suitor or wooer (to) 1008. 

2. Counts a many, and Dukes a few, A suitoring 
came to my father's Hall BARHAM. 

Suitress (s'ü-trés). rare. 1714. [f. SUITOR 
sb. + -ESS'.] A female suitor, 

Suivante (sitivant). 1698. [Fr., pr. pple. 
fem. of suivre follow.] A confidential maid 
1812. 

Sula (siü-lá). 1078. [mod.L. (Willughby 
1676) — ON. súla.) Applied by Hoier and 
others to a supposed variety of sea-fowl; in 
mod. Ornith. a genus of gannets (family 
Sulide). 

Sulcal (selkàl) a. 1889. [f. SULOUS + 
-AL'.] Anat. Belonging to or connected with 
a sulcus. 

Sulcate (sp-lke't), a. 1760. [~ L. sulcatus, 
pa. pple. of sulcare plough, f. SULOUS; see 
AR.] Nat. Hist. Marked with (parallel) 
furrows or grooves. So Su‘lcated ppl. a. 
1694. 

tSulcate, v. 1577. [- sulcat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. sulcare; see prec., -ATE*] trans, To 
plough (esp. the seas) 1656. 

Sulcation (svlké'-fon). rare. 1658. f. 
SULCATE d.; sce -ATION. In sense 1 from med, 
L. sulcatio.] 1. Furrowing, grooving. 2. A 
sulcus or set of sulci 1852. 

Sulca:to-, used as comb. form of L. 
sulcatus SULCATE a. in the sense ‘sulcate 
and. .,", as s.-costate adj. 

Sulciform (sv'lsifğım), a. 1822. [f. next 
+ -ForM.] Having the form of a sulcus. 

Sulcus (sv-lk5s). PI. sulci (sn:l&oi). 1662. 
[L. = furrow, trench, ditch, wrinkle.] 1. a. 
A groove made with an engraving tool. b. A 
trench. c. A hollow or depression in the land. 
rare. 2. Anat. A groove or furrow in a body, 
organ, or tissue 1744. b. spec. A fissure be- 
tween two convolutions of the brain 1833. 
3. Bot. The lamella in some fungi 1856, 

Suling (sulin), Hist. (OE. swulung, 
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sulung, prob. f. *swul(h)ian, *sul(h)ian, f. 
*swulh, sulh plough, SvLLOW. In AL. sul- 
linga, -us (1204).] In Kent, the fiscal unit. 
Sulk (svlk), sb. 1804. [f. SULK v.] 1. pl. 
A state of ill-humour or resentment marked 
by obstinate silence or aloofnessfrom society. 
Often with the and in phr. in the sulks. b. 
sing. A fit of sulking; the action of sulking 
1837. 2. A person who sulks (rare) 1883. 
ae b. Mrs. Cadurcis remained alone in a savage s. 
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TSulk, v.! rare. 1579. [- L. sulcare plough, 
furrow, f. sulcus furrow.] trans. To plough 
(the seas). Also intr. —1082. 

Sulk (splk), v. 1781. [perh. back-formation 
from somewhat earlier SULKY a.] intr. To 
keep aloof from others in moody silence; to 
indulge in sullen ill-humour; to be sulky. 

He sulked with his old landlady for thrusting 

ntle advice and warning on him READE. 

ence Su'Iker, one who sulks, 

Sulky (s»lki) sb. 1756. [subst. use of 
next.) 1. A light two-wheeled carriage or 
chaise (occas. without a body), seated for one 
person: now used chiefly in America for 
trials of speed between trotting-horses. (So 
called because it admits only one person.) 
2. altrib. passing into adj., applied to (a) a. 
set of articles for the use of a single person, 
(b) an agricultural implement having a seat 
for the driver (U.S.) 1786, 

Sulky (so-lki), a. 1744. [perh. an extension 
with xi of an adj. fsulke (XVI) hard to 
dispose of, slow in going off, which may 
repr. ult. the base *sulk- of OE. üseolcan 
become sluggish.] 1. Of persons and their 
actions: Silently and obstinately ill-hu- 
moured; showing a tendency to keep aloof 
from others and repel their advances by 
refusing to speak or act. Also of animals; 
spec. of a fish that remains in hiding and 
motionless when hooked. 2. Of the weather, 
etc.: Gloomy, dismal. Of things, with respect 
to their growth, progress, or movement: 
Sluggish. Also, dial. difficult to work. 1817. 
Here Su-lkily adv. 

Sullage (ev. leds). 1553. [perh. - AFr. 
*souillage, *soullage, suillage, f. souiller Som 
v., SULLY v.; see -AGE.] 1. Filth, refuse, esp. 
such as is carried off by drains from a house, 
farmyard, or the like; sewage. 12. fig. Filth, 
defllement, pollution —1607. 3. The silt 
washed down and deposited by a stream or 
food 1691. 4. Founding. Metal scoria or slag 
1843. 

2. The lightest act of dalliance leaves somthing 
of stain and s. behind it 1673. 

Comb.: s.-pipe, a drain-pipe. 

Sullen (snlon), a. adv., and sb. 1573. 
[Later form of fsolein, t-eyne unique, sole, 
solitary, morose (XIV) — AFr. *solein, *solain, 
f. sol SOLE a., after OFr. sollain, soutain — 
late L. solitaneus, t. L. solus SOLE a.] A. adj. 
1. Ot persons, their attributes, aspect, 
actions: Characterized by, or indicative of, 
gloomy ill-humour or moody silence. b. 
transf. Of animals and inanimate things: 
Obstinate, refractory; stubborn, unyielding 
1577. te. fig. Baleful, malignant —1703. 12. 
Solemn, serious —1719. 3, Of immaterial 
things, actions, conditions: Gloomy, dismal, 
melancholy; sometimes with the notion of 
‘passing heavily, moving sluggishly’ 1593. 
b. Of a sound or an object producing a 
sound: Of a deep, dull, or mournful tone. 
Chiefly poet. 1592. 4. Of sombre hue; of a 
dull colour; hence, of gloomy or dismal 
aspect 1586. 5. Of water, etc.: Flowing 
sluggishly. poet. 1622. 

1. The answer of James was a cold and s. repri- 
mand MACAULAY. b. As s. as a beast ne cd 
TENNYSON. 2. Such s. Planets at my Birth did 
Shine, They threaten every Fortune mixt with 
mine DRYDEN. 3. The s. of thy weary 
steppes SHAKS. A bleak, s. day 1804. b. I hear 
the far-off Curfeu sound. Swinging slow with s. 
roar MILT, 4. Like bright Mettall on a s. ground 
SHAKS. The sullen-purple moor TENNYSON. 5. 
8. Mole that runneth underneath MILT, 

B. adv. = Sullenly (rare) 1718. C. sb. (in pl., 
usu. the sullens; rarely sing.) A state of 
gloomy ill-humour; sullenness, sulks. arch. 
1580. 


QJ In the fullens, sick of the sullens. Hence 
„len v, (rare) trans. make s. or sluggish. 
Surllen-ly adv., -ness. j 
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Sulliage (en. lied). 1667. variant of SUL- 
LAGE, infl. by SULLY v. 

Su-low. Chiefly w. and s. w. dial. 0E. 
sulh, cogn. w. L. sulcus furrow. Cf. SULING.] 
A plough. 

tSurlly, sb. 1602. [f. next.] An act of 
sullying or polluting; a stain, blemish —1762. 

Little Spots and Sullies in its Reputation 
ADDISON. 

Sully (soli), v. 1591. [perh. — Fr. souiller; 
see Som v.] 1. trans. To pollute, defile; to 
soil, stain, tarnish (in material sense now rare 
or poet.). Often in pa. pple. 12. intr. To 
become soiled or tarnished —1670. 

1. The roofe and sides are. .sullied..with the 
smoke of torches 1615. The purity of his virtue 
was sullied by excessive vanity GIBBON. 2. Looke 
you Francis, your white Canuas doublet will 
sulley SHAKS. 

Sulph- (svlf). Chem., var. of SULPHO- 
before a vowel, as in sulphamide, -anilic 
Cale), -antimonic (-ate), -arsenic (-ate), «iodide. 

Sulphacid. 1859. [See SULPH-.] = SUL- 
PHO-ACID. 

Sulphate (sofe't, -ét), sb. 1790. [- Fr. 
sulfate, f. L. SULPHUR; see -ATE*.] Chem. 1. 
A salt of sulphuric acid: usu. with term indi- 
cating the base, as s. of ammonia, 2. ellipt. = 
Sodium sulphate 1900. Hence Su-Iphate v. 
intr. to become sulphated. Su'Iphating vbl. 
sb. the formation of a sulphate, esp, the 
deposit of lead sulphate on the plates of a 
battery. 

Sulphated (sv'Ife'téd), ppl. a. 1802, It. 
SULPHATE sb. and v.  -ED. Cf. Fr. sulfaté.] 
Combined or impregnated with sulphur or 
sulphuric acid; charged with or containing 
sulphates. 

Sulphato- (svlfé'-to). Chem., bef. a vowel 
sometimes sulphat- (so-1f2t), a prefix in the 
name of a compound denoting that it con- 
tains a sulphate as an ingredient, as 4. 
carbonate. 

Sulphide (sv-Ifoid). 1836. [f. SULPHUR + 
Ak. Chem. 1, A compound of sulphur with 
another element (usu. denoted by a qualify- 
ing term). b. Hydrogen s., sulphuretted 
hydrogen, H;S. 1849. 2. attrib., chiefly with 
ref. to the treatment of metallic sulphides in 
manufacturing processes 1893. 

Sulphinate (so-lfün?t). 1877. t. SULPHINIC 
+ -ATE'.] Chem. A salt of sulphinic acid. 

Sulphindigotic (solfindigg-tik), a. 1857. 
If. SULPH- + INDIGOTIC.] Chem. In s. acid: an 
acid formed by the action of a sulphuric acid 
on indigo. Hence Sulphi-ndigotate, a salt 
of 8. acid. 

Sulphine (sv-lfəin). 1880. |f. SULPH- + 
-INE*.] Chem. Any of a group of compounds 
containing sulphur united to hydrocarbon 
radicals; also, the hypothetical radical SH, 
from which these are derived. 

Sulphinic (svlfi-nik), a. 1877. [f. prec. + 
-I0.) Chem. Applied to acids containing the 
group SO. OH united to carbon, obtained by 
reducing the chlorides of the sulphonic acids. 

Sulphion (sv-Ifign). 1868. [f. SULPH- + 
Ion.] Chem. The hypothetical radical con- 
sisting of one equivalent of sulphur and four 
of oxygen (SO,). 

Sulphite (s»lfoit). 1790. [- Fr. sulfite, 
arbitrary alt. of sulfate; see -ITE' 4 b.] Chem. 
l. A salt of sulphurous acid: usu. with a 
qualifring term indicating the base. 2. 
attrib., chiefly with ref. to the use of sulphite 
of soda or of lime in certain processes 1892. 

Sulpho- (sv-lfo), bef. a vowel also SULPH-, 
used as comb. form of SULPHUR, in names of 
chemical compounds containing sulphur, or 
(in mod. use) produced by the substitution of 
sulphur for oxygen (etc.) in a compound; 
now largely superseded by THIO-. 

Su-pho-a:cid. 1857. [f. prec. + ActD,] 
Chem. a. An acid obtained from another acid 
by substituting sulphur for oxygen; as SUL- 
PHOCYANIC acid, CNHS, from cyanic acid, 
CNHO, now called THr0-ACID. b. An acid 
which contains the group SO;. OH united to 
carbon. 

Sulphocyanic (sv:lfosoie-nik), a. 1819. [f. 
SULPHO- + CYANIC.] Chem. Designating the 
sulpho-acid related to cyanic acid, occurring 
in eruciferous plants and in human saliva, 
and obtainable as a colourless liquid; now 
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"THIOCYANIC, Hence Sulphocy: 
-cy:anide (in Phologr. short ter RU 
ok IAE 

ulphocyanogen (s»:1fosoi ce-nód i . 
[f. SULPHO- + CYANOGEN.] Chem ves 
pound of sulphur and cyanogen (CN)ss, 
obtained as a yellow amorphous powder, > 

Sulphonal (sv. tonal). 1889. I- G. sul- 
fonal, f. sulfon SULPHONE.] Chem. Diethyl- 
sulphone-dimethyl-methane, a: white erys- 
talline substance, used as a hypnotic, 

Sulphone (ven). 1872. L G. sulfon, f. 
sulfur; see -ONE a.) Chem. Any of a group of 
compounds containing the radical 80, united 
to two hydrocarbon radicals. 

Sulphonic (solfg-nik), a. 1873. ft. prec, + 
-10.] Chem. Containing the radical S0,. 0H 
(called the s. group or radical). Hence 
Su-Iphonate. 

Sulphopurpuric  (swlfoppipiü*rik), a. 
1898, [~ Fr. 8ulfo-purpurique (Dumas, 1886); 
see SULPHO- and PURPURIO.] Chem. Applied 
to an acid obtained by the action of sulphuric 
acid on indigo. Hence Sulphopu-rpurate, 

Sulpho-salt (sv-Ifosdlt). 1833. |f. SULPHO- 
+ SALT sb. ö.] Chem. A salt of a sulpho-acid, 

Sulphovinic (solfovi-nik), a. 1826. [= Fr. 
sulfovinique, f. sulfo- SULPHO- + vin wine; 
see . Chem. S. acid: an acid produced by 
the action of sulphuric acid on alcohol or 
spirit of wine; ethy! hydrogen sulphate or 
ethyl suphuric acid. Hence Sulphovinate 
(-voi-net), 

Sulphur (sn-1fo1), sb. late ME. [Late ME. 
soufre, solfre, sulph(e)re — AFr. sulf(e)re, 
(O)Fr. soufre i= L. sulfur, -phur, -pur (pl. 
~phura), perh. rel. to the Gmo. word repr. by 
OE. swefl] I. I. A greenish-yellow non- 
metallie substance, found abundantly in 
volcanic regions, and occurring free in nature 
as a brittle crystalline solid, and widely 
distributed in combination with metals and 
other substances, In pop. and commercial 
language it is otherwise known as BRIM- 
STONE. In Chem., one of the non-metallic 
elements: atomic weight 32, symbol 8, 

Sulphur exists in two distinct crystalline forms 
and in an amorphous form. It is manufactured 
largely from native sulphides of copper and iron; 
when refined and cast into moulds, it is the roll 
or stick 8, of commerce, Tt is highly inflammable, 
and is used in the manufacture of matches, gun- 

and sulphuric acid, for vuleanizing 
In bleaching, and as a disinfectant, 

In popular belicf sulphur has been associated 
with the fires of hell, with devils, and with 
thunder and lightning. 

b. In a refined state, e.g. as flowers of sul- 
phur, it is used medicinally as a laxative, 4 
resolvent, and a sudorific, and as an in- 
gredient of various ointinents, esp. for skin 
diseases. ME. tc. pl. Masses or deposits of 
native sulphur —1771. 2. Aich. One of 110 
supposed ultimate elements of all mater 
substances. late ME. 13. A compound o 
sulphur; esp. a sulphide 1853. 4. ta. Appl. : 
to thunder and lightning, a discharge 80 
gunpowder, etc. —1616. b. Applied pop, s 
minerals containing sulphur or suppose 9 
be sulphurous 1799. c. Vegetable 8.: Mr 
VEGETABLE a. 1855. 5. elipt, = suphi 
butterfly 1832. 6. collog. or Cri Punge! 
talk, ‘sulphurous’ language 7. 

1. Thunder hath. init Cowuny. A fiery D 

Wi ver-burning S. unci 
Virgin fphative ss in the form of transparent 
amber-coloured crystals. Volcanic 8., native v: 
opaque, lemon-yellow, crystalline masses. ne 
ivy, corruption of SULPHUR VIVUM. 4. a 
Gods throw stones of sulpher on me Baa eB of 

Comb.: s. acid, an old name for sulphides g 
electronegative metals, as arsenic, antimony ol 
alcohol, a compound of the nature of an ^r) ri 
in which s. replaces oxygen; s. baths ke, 
sulphur spring; (b) a bath to which fonai skin 
have been added, used in the treatment d com- 
diseases; -cast = s. impression; S. ether, ages 
pound analogous to ether in which 8. Ln ofa 
oxygen; -impression, an impression tà em 
seal, medallion, etc. in a composition gi tippe 
of s. and wax; -match, a lucifer match BEE 
with s.; -ore, an ore which yields DER by 
pyrites; s. salt, an old name for salt prot another 
the combination of a ‘s. acid’ with Son. 
metallic base; -spring, a spring contain? f urous 
pounds of s. or impregnated with SUP 
gases; -tree, a hard-wooded Wand u for 
lucida, found in West Central Africa an [UR WORT: 
building purposes; -weed = SULPH 
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-work(s, a s, manufactory; -yellow, (of) the 
pale-yellow colour characteristic of s. 

II. atírib. passing into adj. = Of the colour 
of sulphur, sulphur-yellow, as in s. butterfly, 
pearl; s.-breasted, -crested s.-bottom (in full 
s.-bollom whale), a rorqual of the Pacific 
Ocean, Balenoplera sulphurea, having yellow 
underparts; also s.-whale. 

Sulphur (sv-Ifex), v. 1759. [f. prec.] trans. 
To fumigate with burning sulphur; to 
sprinkle (plants) with flowers of sulphur to 
prevent mould or the like; also, to put (wine) 
into casks that have been fumigated with 
sulphur to prevent fermentation. 

Sulphurate (solfiüre't) v. rare, 1757. f. 
SULPHUR + -ATE*.] trans, To combine with, 
or convert into, sulphur; to impregnate with, 
or subject to the action of, sulphur. Hence 
Su'Iphurator, an apparatus for sprinkling 
plants with flowers of sulphur, for fumigating 
with sulphur, or the like. 

Sulphurated (so-Ifitire'téd), ppl. a. 1747. 
f. prec. + -ED'.] Chiefly Chem. Combined or 
impregnated with sulphur: applied chiefly to 
sulphides. (Survives chiefly in terms of the 
Materia Medica.) 

Sulphuration (solfiüré! fon). Now rare or 
Obs. 1713. [In senses 1, 2, f. SULPHUR.v. + 
-ATION; in senses 3, 4, f. SULPHURATE t. + 
AN.] 1. Anointing with sulphur (rare). 2. 
Fumigation with sulphur 1791. 3. Combina- 
tion with sulphur 1796. 4. Vulcanization 
1853. 

fSulphure'ity. 1610. ff. L. sulphureus 
SULPHUREOUS a. + -ITY, after med.L. aqueitas 
AquEmY, derreitas ‘terreity’.) Sulphureous 
quality or nature 1670. 

Sulphureo- (solfiü*río) used as comb. 
form of L. sulphureus in the sense of ‘sul- 
phureous and..“ 

Sulphureous (solfiti*-ries), a. 1552. [f. L. 
sulphureus, f. sulphur SULPHUR; see -EOUS.] 
1. Of or pertaining to sulphur; full of, con- 
taining, or consisting of sulphur 1626. tb. 
Old Path, Consisting of ‘sulphur’ as one of 
the principles of matter; (of disease) arising 
from ‘sulphurous’ matter —1702. 2. Derived 
or emanating from sulphur; hence, having 
the qualities associated with (burning) sul- 
phur 1552, 3. allus. and fig. tHellish, satanic; 
full of the ‘sulphur’ of hell 1664. 4, Sulphur- 
coloured, sulphur-yellow. Also, of the bluish 
colour of the flame with which sulphur burns. 
1656, 

1. The patients lie up to their chins in hot s. 
water 1792. 2. A s. smell ensues GOLDSM, Hence 
Sulphu'reous-ly adv., -ness. 

Sulphuret (splfüret) 1790. [- mod.L. 
sulphuretum; see SULPHUR sb. and -URET.] 
Chem, = SULPHIDE, (Now only in the Materia 
Medica and in Mining.) 

Sulphuretted (soifiüretéd), a. 1805. ff. 
prec. + D.] Chem. Combined chemically 
with sulphur: impregnated with sulphur. 

S. hydrogen, hydrogen sulphide, H;8, a colour- 
less gas with a very offensive odour, prepared by 
the action of diluted hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid upon iron (ferrous) sulphide. 

Sulphuric (solfin*rik), a. 1790. [- Fr. 
sulfurique; see SULPHUR sb. and -10.] 1, Chem. 
S. acid, a highly corrosive oily fluid (hydro- 
gen sulphate, H,SO,), also called oil of 
vitriol, in its pure state a dense liquid with- 
out colour or smell. b. Related to or derived 
from sulphuric acid 1815. 12. Consisting of 
or containing sulphur —1811. 

1, Anhydrous s. acid, sulphur trioxide. Fuming 
5. acid, a mixture of sulphuric acid and sulphur 
trioxide, b. S. anhydride, sulphur trioxide. S. 
ether, ethylic or vinie ether, a compound forme 
by the action of sulphuric acid upon spirits of 
wine. S. oxide, sulphur trioxide. 

Sylphuring (sv-lferin), vbl. sb. 1800. If. 
SULPHUR sb. Or v. + -ING.] 1. Exposure to 
the fumes arising from burning sulphur, to 
produce whiteness in fabrics, to prevent 
fermentation in casks, to disinfect, ete. 2. 
The sprinkling of plants with flowers of 
sulphur to prevent or destroy mildew 1891, 

+Sulphu-rious, a. 1471. [- OFr. sul- 
phurieur, f. L. sulphur SULPHUR + -teur 
-IOUS.] = SULPHUREOUS, SULPHUROUS —1727. 

Sulphurize (s»lfiüroiz) v. 1794. ( Fr. 
sulfuriser (Lavoisier, 1789); see SULPHUR sb. 
and zB.] 1. trans. To cause to combine 
chemically with or to be impregnated by 
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sulphur; to convert into a sulphur com- 

pound. 2. To treat or dress with sulphur; to 

vulcanize (rubber) 1846. 3. To fumigate with 

Rupe sulphur 1856. Hence Su:lphuriza-- 
ion. 

Sulphurous (sn'lfitires, in Chem. use spl- 
ü“: ros), a. 1530. [- L. sulphurosus or f. 
SULPHUR sb. + -oUS.] 1. = SULPHUREOUS 1. 
2. = SuLPHUREOUS 2. 1607. b. Applied to 
thunder and lightning (oet.). Also occas, 
volcanic. 1603. c. Of or belonging to (the 
smoke of) gunpowder 1620. 3. allus. and fig. 
a. Pertaining to sulphur or brimstone as an 
adjunct of hell; hellish, satanic. Also, per- 
taining to or dealing with hell-fire. 1602. b. 
Fiery, heated 1611. c. Of language, expres- 
sion; Characterized by heat; in recent use, 
blasphemous, profane 1616. 4, = SUL- 
PHUREOUS 4. Also adrb. 1837. 5. Chem. 
Designating compounds in which sulphur is 
present in a larger proportion than in sul- 
phuric compounds 1790. 

2. b. Cracks Of s. roaring SHAKS. 3. a. There's 
hell, there's darkenes, there is the s. pit SHAKS. 
b. Duc de Rohan rose, in a s. frame of mind 
CARLYLE. c. He used..s. words, and the very 
biggest D's, I was assured 1897. 4. Burning sul- 
phurous-blue. it still shines CARLYLE. 5. S. acid: 
(a) more fully, s. acid gas, an old name for sulphur 
dioxide; (b) the acid (H,SO,) resulting from the 
combination of sulphur dioxide with water. S. 
oxide or anhydride, sulphur dioxide, 8O;, a trans- 
parent colourless gas with a pungent and suffo- 
cating smell, obtained by burning sulphur in dry 
air or oxygen. Hence Su*Iphurously adv. 

Sulphur vivum (sp-lfex voi'vóm). 1651. 
IL. = living sulphur. So in med.L. (XIII). ] 
Native or virgin sulphur; also in a fused, 
partly purified form. 

Sulphurwort (snforwDut). 1578. [f. SUL- 
PHUR sb, + WonT'.] An umbelliferous plant, 
Peucedanum officinale, having pale yellow 
flowers; hog’s fennel. 

Sulphury (so‘lferi), d. 1580. [f. SULPHUR 
sb, + -Y^] 1, = SULPHUROUS 1, 2, 2 b, ©, 
3a, b. 2, = SULPHUREOUS 4. 1900. 

Sulphuryl (solfüüril). 1807. [f. SULPHUR 
sb. + -YL.] Chem. The radical S0. 

Sulphydrate (solf(h)oi-dre't). 1852, |f. 
SULPH- + HYDRATE sb., after Fr. sulfhydrate.] 
Chem. A salt of sulphydrie acid or hydrogen 
sulphide; a compound of a metallic atom or 
radical with the group SH ; a hydrosulphide. 

Sulphydric (svlf(h)oi-drik), a. 1838. [f. 
Stirn- + Hypric, after Fr. sulfhydrique.] 
Chem. =  SULPHURETTED. S. acid (gas), 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Sulpician (splpi-'àn), sb. (a.) 1786. [- Fr. 
sulpicien, f. (St.) Sulpice.] Eccl. One of a 
congregation of secular priests founded in 
Paris in 1642 by the Abbé Olier, priest of 
the parish of St. Sulpice, mainly for the 
training of candidates for holy orders; as 
adj., belonging to this congregation. 

Sultan (sultan), sb. 1555. [- Fr. sultan 
(xvi) or med.L. sullanus — Arab. sulfün 
power, dominion, ruler, king, f. salufa rule, 
overcome. Cf. SOLDAN.] 1. The sovereign 
or chief ruler of a Moslem country; in recent 
times spec. the sovereign of Turkey. Also 
formerly, a prince or king’s son, a high 
officer. 2. An absolute ruler; gen. a despot, 
tyrant 1648. 3. (orig. tsultan(’s) flower.) 
Either of two species of sweet-scented 
annuals, brought orig. from the East, usu. 
dist. as the purple or white sweet sultan, 
Centaurea (Amberboa) moschata, and the 
yellow sweet sultan, C. (A.) suaveolens 1629. 
4, A small white-crested species of domestic 
fowl, orig. brought from Turkey 1855. 
Hence Sultan, Su-ltanize, vbs. intr. to rule 
as a s. or despot. Su- Itanry (rare) = SUL- 
TANATE 2. Su'ltanship, (a) = SULTANATE 2; 
(b) the personality of a 8. 

Sultana (sjltà:ná). 1585. [— It. sultana, 
fem. of sultano SULTAN.] 1. The wife (or a 
concubine) of a sultan; also, the queen- 
mother or some other woman of a sultan's 
family. 2. A mistress, concubine 1702. 3. 
Any bird belonging to either of the genera 
Porphyrio and Ionornis; the purple gallinule 
or porphyrio 1837. 4. In fulls. raisin: A kind 
of small seedless raisin produced in the 
neighbourhood of Smyrna 1841. 

Sultanate (soltàne't). 1879. [f. SULTAN 
+ -ATEL] I. A state or country subject to a 
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sultan; the territory ruled over by a sultan. 
2. The office or power of a sultan. 1884. 
tSultane. 1612. [- Fr. sultane, fem. of 
sullan SULTAN.) 1, = SULTANA 1 —1094. 2. — 
SULTANIN 1764. 3. A rich gown trimmed 
with buttons and loops, fashionable in the 
late seventeenth and the eighteenth c. —1798. 

Sultaness (soltünés). Now rare. 1611. f. 
SULTAN + ASS. = SULTANA 1. 

Sultanic (sdlte-nik), a. 1827. [. SULTAN 
+ -10.] Of, belonging to, or characteristic of 
a sultan; hence, despotic, tyrannical. 

iSultanin. 1612. [- It. sultanino, or Fr. 
sullanin — Arab. Sultan? SULTANY.] A 
former Turkish gold coin valued at 8s. 1749. 

fSultany. 1612. [- Arab. sulüni adj, im- 
perial, sb. kingdom, sultanin, f. sulfan 
SuLTAN.] 1, = SULTANATE. 1855. 2. = prec. 
—1674. 

Sultry (sv-ltri), a. 1594. |f. tsulter be 
sweltering hot (XVI), prob. for *swulter, rel. to 
SWELTER; see -Y'.] 1. Of the weather, the 
atmosphere, etc.: Oppressively hot and 
moist; sweltering. b. Of places, seasons of 
the year, ete.: Characterized by such 
weather 1620. c. Of the sun, etc.: Producing 
oppressive heat. poet. 1697. 2. fig, and allus. 
a, Chiefly poet. (a) Associated with oppres- 
sive heat; hot with toil 1637, (b) Hot with 
anger or lust 1671. b. collog. or slang. (a) 
‘Spicy’, ‘smutty’ 1887. (b) Of language: 
Lurid, ‘sulphurous’ 1891. (c) ‘Hot’, ‘warm’, 
lively 1899. 

1. The spring, Whom Sommers pride (with 
sultrie heate) pursues KYD. b. When weary 
reapers quit the s. field Porz, c. The s. Sirius 
burns the thirsty plains POPE. 2. a. (a) What time 
the Gray-fly winds her s. horn MIL. (b) Stalking 
in a sultrie chafe Mint, Hence Su-Itri-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Sum (som), sb. (ME, summe, somme = 
OFr, summe, (also mod.) somme. i L. summa 
main thing, principal part, substance, sum. 
total, subst. use (sc. res, pars) of fem. of 
summus highest.) 1. A quantity or amount 
of money. a. s. of money, gold, silver, tpence, 
etc. b. absol. = ‘sum of money’. late ME. 
c. A quantity of money of a specified 
amount. late ME. td. transf. A quantity 
of goods regarded as worth so much —1872. 
+2. A number, company, or body (of people); 
a host, band -1601. 13. Ari, A number; 
occas. a whole number as dist. from a 
fraction —1709. 4, The total number (of 
individual persons or things capable of 
numeration). Now only as transf. use of 
sense 6. late ME, 5, The total amount or 
quantity, the totality, aggregate, or whole 
(of something immaterial) ME. 6. Math. The 
number, quantity, or magnitude resulting 
from the addition of two or more numbers, 
quantities, or magnitudes. late ME. 7. A 
series of numbers to be added or cast up 
1579. 8. An arithmetical problem in the 
solution of which some particular rule is 
applied; also, such a problem worked out. 
collog. 1803. 9, That which a statement, dis- 
course, writing, or a system of laws, etc. 
amounts to, or is in essence; à summary, 
epitome. Obs. or arch. late ME. tb. 
SUMMA 2.-1770, 110. The upshot, issue, con- 
clusion 1070. 11, The ultimate end or goal; 
the highest attainable point. Obs. or arch. 
ME. 

1. He supply'd her, With a convenient Summ of 
Money 1718. b. Principal s.: see PRINCIPAL d. 
II. 1. 4. ‘Now’, cried I, ‘the s. of my miseries is 
made up’ GOLDSM. 5. The stretching of a span, 
buckles in his summe of age SHAKS. 7. They 
might cast the s. without pen, or counters 1579. 
8. A common multiplication or division s, 1862. 
9. Tell us the s., the circumstance defer MILT, II. 
Thus I have..brought My Storie to the 8. of 
earthly bliss Which I enjoy MILT. 

Phr. In s. [Fr. en somme, L. in summa) a. (Ex- 
pressed) in a few words, briefly or summarily. 
Now arch. and rare. b. Used absol, as an illative 

hr.: To conclude in few words; to sum up; in 

rief, in short. S. and substance, the essence (of 

anything); the gist or pith (of a matter). The s. 
of things ir. L. summa rerum], the highest public 
interest, the publie good, the common weal; also, 
the totality of being, the universe. 

Sum (sym), v. ME. [- (O) Er. sommer or 
med.L. summare add, reckon up, f. L. 
summa SUM sb.] 1. trans. To find the sum or 
total number or amount of; to add together; 
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to reckon or count up; to cast up (a column 
of figures, an account). Now rare. b. To 
bring up to a certain total (rare) 1597. c. 
Math. To find the sum of (a series); in the 
calculus of finite differences, to find the 

te of the successive values of a 
function 1776. d. intr. To do sums in arith- 
metic 1825. e. (rans. In transf. and fig. uses: 
To reckon, count, or total up 1597. 2. To 
collect into or embrace in a small compass; 
also with up. Chiefly pass. 1606. 3. To give 
the substance of in a few words or a brief 
statement; to summarize, epitomize. Said 
also of the statement made, etc. (Usu. with 
up.) 1621. 4. To s. up: (of the judge in a trial) 
to recapitulate (the evidence) to the jury 
before they retire to consider their verdict, 
giving an exposition of points of law when 
necessary. Often absol. 1700. b. To form an 
estimate of, summarize the qualities or 
character of 1889. +5. To bring to completion 
or perfection; also with up —1007. 

1. b. The howre doth rather summe vp the 
moments then deuide the daye BACON. e. 2 Hen. 
IV, 1. i. 107. 2. She. in her looks summs all 
Delight Mint. 3. Go to the Ant, thou Sli $ 
pm the Wise-man) which In Few ls 

umms up the Moral of Thís Fable 1692. 4. The 
judge summed up dead against the claim 1884. 
5. Creatures animate with gradual life Of Growth, 
Sense, Reason, all summ"'d up in Man MILT. 

Sumach, sumac (siü-mmk, Tu mk), sb. 
ME. [- (O)Fr. sumac or med.L. sumac(h — 
Arab. summák.] 1. A preparation of the dried 
and chopped leaves and shoots of plants of 
the genus Rhus, esp. R. coriaria, much used 
in tanning, also for dyeing and staining 
leather black, and medicinally as an astrin- 
gent. b. The leaves of the sumach used as a 
substitute for tobacco 1823. 2. Any of the 
shrubs or small trees of the genus Rhus, esp. 
R. coriaria, indigenous in southern Europe, 
which is the chief source of the material used 
in tanning, and R. vernicifera (lacquer tree), 
Japan or varnish sumach 1548. Hence 
Sumacch v. (rans. to tan with s. 

Sumatran (s'umü-trün), a. and sb. 1688. 
t. Sumatra, a large island in the Malay 
Archipelago + -AN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining 
to the island of Sumatra or its inhabitants 
orlanguage 1783. B. sb. A native or inhabi- 
tant of the island of Sumatra; also, the 
Sumatran language 1688. 

Sumbul (so-mbpl, su:mbul). 1790. [- Fr. 
sumbul — Arab. sunbul.) Applied to the 
roots of certain plants (and to the plants 
themselves) which are used medicinally; 
esp. (a) the spikenard, Nardostachys jata- 
mansi, (b) the musk-root, Ferula (Euryan- 
gium) sumbul, (c) valerian. 

Sumen (s'à-men). 1062. [L., f. sugere 
SUCK v.] A sow's udder, the dugs of a sow; 
formerly Anat., the hypogastrium. tAlso 
transf., the fat or rich portion of a thing. 

Sumerian (s'umi"riün), a. and sb. 1875. 
[7 Fr. sumérien, f. Sumer.] A. adj. Pertaining 
to Sumer or Sumir, one of the districts of 
ancient Babylonia, or to its population. B. 
sb. 1. A non-Semitic inhabitant of Sumer 
1878. 2. The language spoken by the in- 
habitants of Sumer 1887. 

Sumless (s»mlés), a. Chiefly poet. 1599. 
[f. SUM sb. + -LESS.] Without number; that 
cannot be ‘summed’ or counted; incaleu- 
lable. 

As rich with prayse As is the Owse and bottome 
of the Sea With sunken Wrack, and sum-lesse 
‘Treasuries SHAKS. 

Summa (sn mä). 1442. [L.; see SUM sb.) 
fl. A sum-total —1784. 2. A summary 
treatise; e.g. the Summa Theologiz of St. 
Thomas Aquinas 1725. 3. Phr. S. rerum 
(ri*-róm) IL. rerum of things or affairs]: the 
highest public interest 1715. 

Summarist (sp"máürist). 1873. [f. as next 
+ -Ist.] One who compiles a summary. 

Summarize (somüroiz), v. 1871. [f. next 
+ -IZE.] trans. To make (or constitute) a 
summary of; to sum up; to state briefly or 
succinctly. Hence Su:mmariza-tion 1865. 

Summary (so:müri), sb. 1509. - L. sum- 
marium, subst. use of n. sing. of summarius; 
see next.] 1. A summary account or state- 
ment. 12. The highest point or summit; 
also, the ultimate outcome. CARLYLE. 

Summary (svmüri) a. late ME. - 
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med.L. summarius (in class. L. only as prec.), 
f. summa SUM sb.; see -ARY'.] 1. Of a state- 
ment or account: Containing or comprising 
the chief points or the sum and substance of 
à matter; compendious (now usu. with im- 
plication of brevity). b. transf. Charac- 
terized by or involving conciseness and 
brevity 1582. 2. Law. Applied to the pro- 
ceedings in a court of law carried out 
rapidly by the omission of certain formalities 
required by the common law. Similarly of a 
court-martial 1765. 3. Performed or effected 
by a short method; done without delay 1713. 
14. Highest, supreme (rare) —1733. 

1. A s. and general view of the Vices and Follies 
reigning in his time DRYDEN. 2. S. jurisdiction, 
the determination of cases expeditiously without 
reference to the ordinary requirements of the 
common law. 3. It put into their heads the idea 
of s. vengeance 1833, Hence Su*mmarily adv, 
Summ: ess. 

Summation (somé'fon). 1760. If. SUM 
v. (1c) + -ATION. Cf. (O)Fr. sommation.] 1. 
Math. The process of finding the sum of a 
series. 2. The adding up of numbers, 
quantities, etc.; an addition sum 1816. b. 
The accumulation of a number of stimuli 
applied to a muscle 1877. 3, The computation 
of the aggregate value of conditions, quali- 
ties, etc.; summing-up 1836. 4. The aggre- 
gate or sum-total; the resultant or product 
1840. 

3. Such is Mr. Wyndham's s. of Scott 1908. 
Hence Summa-tional d. produced by s. or 
addition. 

Summed (nnd), ppl. a. late ME. [In 
branch I, f. OFr. som(m)é, pa. pple. of 
sommer sum, complete — med.L, summare. 
In branch II, f. SUM v.  -ED'] tI 1. Of a 
stag: Having a complement of antlers. Said 
also of the antlers. Often full s. 1637. 2. Of 
a hawk: Having the feathers full grown. 
Said also of the plumage. Often full s. Also 
fig. * equipped. —1688, 

2. Like a young Eagle summ'd. .Disdaines a 
shoale of Dawes 1649. A full sumd or consumate 
Orator 1600, 

II. Collected into one sum, forming a sum- 
total. Also with up. 1607. 

Summer (sv:məı), sb. (OE. sumor, 
corresp. to OFris. sumur, OS., OHG. sumar 
(Du, zomer, G. sommer), ON. sumar - Gmce.; 
rel. to Skr. sámá half-year, year.) 

1, The second and warmest season of the 
year, coming between spring and autumn; 
reckoned astronomically from the summer 
solstice (21 June) to the autumnal equinox 
(22 or 23 Sept.); in pop. use comprising in the 
northern hemisphere the period from mid- 
May to mid-August; also often, esp. in con- 
tradistinetion to winter, the warmer half ef 
the year. (Often with initial capital.) b. 
Applied, with qualification, to a period of 
fine dry weather in late autumn; see ALL- 
HALLOW(S 1, INDIAN SUMMER, MARTIN? 3; St. 
Luke's (little) s., such a period occurring 
about St. Luke’s Day, 18 Oct. c. íransf. 
Summer weather; summery or warm 
weather ME. d. fig. and allus. 1535. 2. In pl. 
with numeral, put for ‘year’. Now only 
poet. or in speaking of a young person's age. 
late ME. 3. aitrib. passing into adj. a. = Of 
or pertaining to summer, characteristic of 
summer; suitable or appropriate to summer; 
existing, appearing, performed, ete. in 
summer ME. b. So summer's (now chiefly 
with morning, evening, night; cf. SUMMER’S 
DAY). late ME. c. Applied to crops, etc. that 
ripen in summer; also spec. in pop. names of 
early-ripening apples and pears. late ME. d. 
fig. with ref. to prosperous, pleasant, or 
genial conditions 1592. 

1. When S. brings the lily and the rose MORRIS. 
You will find me there all s. 1885. Phr. s. and 
winter, winter and s., all the year round. c. There 
eternal S. dwels MiLT. d. For now the wine made 
s. in his veins TENNYSON. 2. Summers three 
times eight save one She had told MILT, 3. a. An 
odorous Chaplet of sweet Sommer buds SHAKS. 
S. Quarters 1708. S. holidays LAMB. b. Their's is 
but a summer's song COWPER. d. If't be S. 
Newes, Smile too't before SHAKS. 

Comb.: s. catarrh = HAY-FEVER; s. cholera = 
CHOLERA 2; s. complaint C. S., s. diarrhaa of 
children; also, infantile cholera and dysentery; 
~field, (a) a field with the s. crop; (b) dial, a 8. 
fallow; -heat, the heat of s.; spec. an arbitrary 
maximum s. temperature commonly marked on 
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thermometers; s. lightning, sheet lightni 
out audible thunder, often seen in hot p 
also allus. and attrib.; s. parlour Obs, or arch, au 
apartment for s. use; s. rash, prickly [rn 
Lichen tropicus; s. school, a course of instructi 
and study in a subject or curriculum of. Subjects. 
zz during an aS of dus summer at a chosen 
centre; -wei 4., adapted 
GUI to nme A 705 P in weight ang 
. In names of animals and plants whi 
active or flourish in summer (often ph 
æstivus, æstivalis as a specific name): s. cypress 
= BELVEDERE 2; s. duck, a N. Amer, 
sponsa, the wood-duck; s. snipe, 
sandpiper, Tringoides hypoleucus: s. tanager, the 
rose tanager, Pyranga estiva, 
N. Nee a 
a N. Amer. wood-warbler, Dendr 
aestiva. — 9 


Summer (enen), sb* ME. [- Apr. 
sumer, somer, OFr. somier (mod. sommier) = 
Rom. *saumarius, for late L. sagmarius, f. 
sagma = Gr. oáyua pack-saddle.] tI. A pack- 
horse —1470. II. a. gen. A main beam ina 
Structure. Sc. -1715. b. A horizontal bearing. 
beam in a building; spec. the main beam. 
supporting the girders or joists of a floor (or 
occas, the rafters of a roof). When on the 
face of a building it is prop. called BREAST- 
SUMMER, ME. 
attrib.: 8.-beam, -tree = sense IT, b. 
Summer (an mon), sb.? 1611. It. SUM v. + 
-ER'.] One who sums or adds; collog. or 
dial. one who does sums, an arithmetician, 

Summer (sp:moa), 1440, [f. SUMMER 
sb.) I. intr. To pass or spend the summer, to 
dwell or reside during the summer (now 
chiefly Se, and U.S.); (of cattle, etc.) to be 
pastured in summer. 2. frans. To keep or 
maintain during summer; esp. to provide 
pasture for (cattle, etc.); said of the land or 
the grazier 1599. 3. To make summer-like, 
balmy, or genial 1863. 

1. He is summering at Castellamare 1842. 2. 
d sm summers an immense number of sheep: 


Phr. To s. and winter. intr. a. To spend the 
transf. to remain or continue pere 
trans. To maintain one's attitude 


Summer-bird. 1500. 1. A bird that 
makes its appearance in summer; a summer 
migrant 1597. 12, With allusion to the 
cuckoo as the ‘summer bird’: A cuckold 
1560, 

Summer-cloud. (Also summer's cloud.) 
1605. A cloud such as is seen on a summer's 
day, esp. one that is fleeting or does not 
spoil the fine weather. Also allus. 

Can such things. ouercome vs like a Summers 
Clowd, Without our speciall wonder? SHAKS. 

Su'mmer-fa:llow, sb. 1733. [See FALLOW - 
sb. 2.] A lying or laying fallow during the 
summer; also, land that lies fallow during 
the summer, b. as adj. Lying fallow during 
the summer 1801, So Su:mmer-fa:llow t. 
trans. to lay (land) fallow during summer 
1669. 

Su:mmer-house. ME. 1. A summer resi- 
dence in the country. Now rare. 2. A struc 
ture in a garden or park, usu. of very simple 
and often rustic character, designed 10 
provide a cool shady place in the heat of 
summer 1440. 

Summering (so-marin), vòl. sb. 1708 
[app. f. SUMMER sb? + -ING!.] Arch. 8« 
lect: The beds of the stones or bricks of un 
arch considered with ref. to their direction. 
b. The radial direction of the joints of a 
arch. c. The degree of curvature of an arc» 

Summerish (sv-morif), a. 1726. |f. SUM- 
MER sb. + -ISH'.] Somewhat summe uke 

Summer-like (s»mozloik), d. 1580. 15 
SUMMER sb.! 4 -LIKE.] Like, or like that of, 
summer; summery. itz 

Summerly (s»omoali) a. [OE. summery 
see SUMMER sb.', -LY*.] tl. Of or pertaini 
to summer; taking place in summer —177: 
2. Having the qualities of summer; summer“ 
like, summery ME. 1 5 
Summer's day. ME. A day in summer; 
often put typically for a very long day. dE 

A proper man as one shall see in a summers pi 
SHAKS. To lament his fate In amorous ditty a 
a Summers day MILT. Phr. Some summer's dal, 
“one of these fine days’ at 

Summer solstice. 1549. The time ©” 
which the sun reaches the summer trop 
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i.e. in the northern hemisphere, the tropic of 
Cancer, in the southern, the tropic of 
Capricorn. 

Su: mmer-tide. Now chiefly poel. ME. = 
SUMMER-TIME 1. 

Su:mmer-time. late ME. 1, The season 
of summer; the time that summer lasts. 2. 
(a8 two words) The standard time (in advance 
of ordinary time) adopted in some countries 
during the summer months 1916. 

Summery (sn mori), a. 1824. [f. SUMMER 


sb. + .] Resembling or pertaining to 
summer; summer-like. Hence Su:mmeri- 
ness. 


Summist (so-mist). 1545. [- med.L. sum- 
mista, f. summa SUM sb. + -ista r.] The 
author of a summa of religious doctrine, etc., 
e.g. 8t. Thomas Aquinas, author of Summa 
theologie; often used gen. of the schoolmen. 
fb. An epitomizer; transf. an epitome —1734. 

Summit (sn:mit). 1470. [- OFr, som(m)ete, 
also somet, sumet (mod. sommet), f. som, sum 
i= L. summum, n. ig. of summus (see 
Sun sb.); the sp. with -it is due to assim. to 
next.] 1. The topmost part, top; the vertex, 
apex. b. Geom. A point of a polyhedron 
where three or more faces meet, forming a 
solid angle 1805. 2. The topmost point or 
ridge of a mountain or hill. Also, the highest 
elevation of a road, railway, or canal, 1481. 3. 
fig. The highest point or degree; the acme 
1711. 

1. Vpon the somette or toppe of the tour, he 
maad an ymage of copre CAXTON, 2. Atna's 
smoking s. GRAY. 3. If love be the s. of all virtue, 
humility is the foundation PUSEY. 

alirib.: s. angle = s. quoin; S. level, (a) the 
highest level reached by a canal, watercourse, 
railway, or the like; (b) a level place in a railway 
or stretch of water in a canal, with descending 
planes on either side; s. quoin, the solid angle at 
a s. of a polyhedron. Hence Su:mmitless d. 
having no 8. 

fSu:mmity. Obs. or arch. late ME. [~ 
(O)Fr. sommité - late L. summitas, al-, f. 
summus; sce SUM sb., -ITY.] = prec. —1862. b. 
A person or thing that is at the head of a 
body, series, ete. —1085. 


fSu:mmon, sb. ME. [f. next.) = SUM- 
MONS 1800. 

Summon (en men), v. ME. [- AFr., OFr. 
sumun-, somun-, somon-, pres. stem of 


somondre, (also mod.) semondre :- pop. L, 
*summonére for L. summonére, f. sub SUB- 24 
+ monére warn.] 1. trans. To call together by 
authority for action or deliberation. b. To 
call (a peer) to parliament by writ of sum- 
mons; hence, to call to a peerage. late ME. 
2. To cite by authority to attend at a place 
named, esp. to appear before a court or 
judge to answer a charge or to give evidence; 
to issue a summons against ME. 3. gen. To 
require the presence or attendance of; to bid 
(a person) to approach by a call, ringing à 
bell, knocking, or the like; with adv., to call 
(to a person) to go in a specified direction. 
late ME. 4. fig. with immaterial or inanimate 
subject: To call, bid come or go. Often with 
adv. 1549. 5. To call upon (a person) to do 
something. late ME. b. To call upon to 
surrender 1471. 16. To give warning or 
notice of, proclaim, call -1611. 7. Often with 
up: To call (a faculty, etc.) to one's aid; 
to call up (one's courage, energy) 1582. 8. To 
call into existence; to call forth 1742. 

1. The Grand Master had summoned a chapter 
Scorr, 2. A witness who will not come of himself 
may be summoned Jowett, 3, They were soon 
summoned to table 1885. 4. absol. Hearke how 
these Instruments s. to supper SHAKS. 5. Cole- 
black clouds. . Do s. vs to part SHAKS. b. He first 
summoned the garrison GOLDSM. 6. Wint. T. 1t. 
iii. 202. 7. He summoned all his fortitude 1802. 
Hence Su-mmonable a. that can be or is liable 
to be summoned. 

Summoner (sh ener), ME. I- AFr. 80-, 
sumenour = OFr. somoneor, se- (mod. 
semonneur) = AL. summonitor, -Or-, f. L. 
summonére SUMMON v.; See -ER* 3.) 1. A 
petty officer who cites and warns persons to 
appear in court. Now Hist. 2. One who 
summons another to a place. Often fig. of 
immaterial or inanimate agents. 1580. 3. 
One who takes out a summons 1865. 

Summons (s»:monz), sb. IME. somouns — 
OFr. somonce, sumunse (mod. semonce) i— 
Gallo-Rom. *summonsa, for L. summonita, 
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fem. pa. pple. used subst. of summonére 
SUMMON v.; cf. prec.] 1. An authoritative 
call to attend at a specified place for a 
specified purpose. b. The royal act of calling 
to the national council or parliament the 
bishops, earls, and barons by special writ, 
and the knights and freeholders by a general 
writ addressed to the sheriffs; hence spec. 
the callto a barony ME. 2. A callor citation 
by authority to appear before a court or 
judicial officer; also (in full writ of s.), the 
writ by which the citation is made ME. 3. 
gen. A peremptory or urgent call or com- 
mand; a summoning sound, knock, or the 
like 1507. 4. Mil. The act of summoning a 
place to surrender. Also, now only, with inf. 
1617. 

1, He obeyed the summons with the respect of a 
faithful subject GIBBON. b. The Parliament met 
according to s. upon the 13th of April in the year 
1640 CLARENDON. 2. Every action in the High 
Court shall be commenced by a writ of summons 
1875. 3. The Duke of Norfolke. .Stayes but the 
s. of the Appealants Trumpet SHAKS. 4. Vpon our 
s. of the Towne, after martiall manner 1617. 

Summons (s»monz), v. 1658. [f. prec.) 
1. trans. = SUMMON v. 1-5 b. Now rare, 2. 
To cite before a court or a judge or magi- 
strate; to take out a summons against 1780. 

Summum bonum (s»mim bó*nim). 
Pl. summa bo na. 1563. [L. (Cicero) ‘the 
highest good'.] The chief or supreme good: 
properly a term of Ethics; often transf. and in 
trivial or joc, use. 

Summum genus (so:màm dai-nis). Pl. 
summa genera. 1592. [L.] The highest 
or most comprehensive division in a classi- 
fication; in Logic, a genus that is not con- 
sidered as a species of a higher genus. 

Summum jus (sn:màm dzvs). 1588. [L.] 
The utmost rigour of the law, extreme 
severity. 

Sumner! (somnoi). late ME. [- AFr. 
sum(e)nour, f. sumen-, sumon-; see SUMMON 
v., -ER* 3.] One who is employed to summon 
persons to appear in court; esp. a summoning 
officer in an ecclesiastical court. Now sur- 
viving in the Isle of Man. 

Sumner’ (ο nod). 1881. Naut. The 
name of T. H. Sumner, American sea-captain, 
designating a method of determining one's 
position on the earth's surface, and the line 
(S. line) which is used in the calculations. 

I worked a S., or position by double altitude 
1 


925. 

Sump (somp), sb. late ME. [- (M)LG., 
MDu. sump, or, in mining use, corresp. to G. 
sumpf, rel. to SWAMP sb.] 1, A marsh, 
swamp, morass; (now dial.) a dirty pool or 
puddle. 2. A pit or well for collecting water 
or other fluid; spec. a cesspool; a pond or 
well from which sea-water is collected for 
salt-manufacture 1080. b. Mining. A pit or 
well sunk at the bottom of an engine shaft 
to collect the water of the mine 1653. 3. 
Metall. A pit of stone or metal at a furnace to 
collect the metal at the first fusion 1674. 
attrib.: s.-fuse, n waterproof fuse used for 
blasting under water; -man, a pitman's assistant, 
one who attends to the machinery in an engine- 
shaft. Hence Sump v. intr. to dig a s. or (small 
or temporary) shaft. 


Sumph (bm). Sc. and n. dial. 1719. [Of 
unkn. origin. A simpleton, blockhead, 
Also, a surly or sullen man. 

Sumpitan (s»mpitàn). 1634. [— Malay 


sumpitan, f. sumpil blowpipe, prop. narrow.] 
A blow-gun made by the Malays from a hol- 
lowed cane, from which poisoned arrows are 
shot. 

Sumpsimus (so-mpsim#s). 1545. [L., 1st 
pers. pl. perf. ind, of sumere take.] A correct 
expression taking the place of an incorrect 
but popular one (mumpsimus). 

Sumpter (s»m»toi) arch. ME. [~ OFr. 
som(m)elier i Rom. *saumatarius, f. late L. 
sagma, sagmal-; see SUMMER sb,*, -ER* 2. Of. 
SEAM 50. ] fl. The driver of a pack-horse 
21601. 2. A pack or baggage horse; a beast 
of burden 1570. +3. A pack, saddle-bag 
1681. 4. altrib. (often = pack-). late ME. 

4. The s.-mule, in harness'd pride SMOLLETT. 

Sumption (som»fon). 1440. [- L. sumptio, 
f. sumpl-, pa. ppl. stem of sumere take; see 
-ION. Sense 1 in med.L. sumplio, sumpsio; 
sense 2 as in Cicero.] fl. The reception (of 
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the Sacrament, of Christ in the Sacrament) 
1664. 2. ta. The taking of a thing as true 
without proof; hence, an assumption, pre- 
miss. b. The major premiss of a syllogism 
1572. 

Sumptuary (som»tiwürl) a. 1000. [= L. 
sumptuarius, f. sumplus expenditure, ex- 
pense, f. sumpl-; see prec., -ARY'. Of. Fr. 
sompluaire.] Pertaining to or regulating 
expenditure. 

S. law, a law regulating expenditure, esp. with a 
view to restraining excess in food, equipage, etc. 

Sumptuosity (spm»tiu,osIti). 1559. (f. 
SuMPTUOUS a. 3 + Arx. Cf. late and med. 
L. sumptuositas costliness.] Lavishness or 
extravagance of expenditure; magnificence 
or luxuriousness of living, equipment, 
decoration, or the like. b. An instance of 
this; a sumptuous thing 1001. 

13155 speak of his sumptuositles, of his largesses 

Sumptuous (so»m»tiuos), a. 1485. [= 
(O)Fr. somptueux — L. sumpluosus, f. sump- 
tus; see prec, -UOUS.] 1. Of buildings, 
apparel, repasts, and the like: Made or pro- 
duced at great cost; costly and (hence) 
magnificent in workmanship, construction, 
decoration, etc. b. of conditions, functions, 
etc. 1590. c. Of natural objects: Splendid or 
magnificent in appearance 1594. 12. Of 
charges, expenses, etc.: Involving a great 
outlay of money —1616. +3. Of persons, etc.: 
Spending largely; (hence) magnificent in 
equipment or way of living —1781. 

1. Thir s. gluttonies, and gorgeous feasts MILT. 
A fine Lady dressed in the most s. Habit STEELE. 
b. Dressed in the most s. mode of the Court, 1841, 
She spoke and turn'd her s. head TENNYSON. 3. 
"The bishops. .were s. in their fare and apparell 
HonBEs. Hence Su:mptuous-1y adv., -ness. 

Sum-total (sv:im,tó"tàl). Pl, sum-totals, 
sums-total. late ME. [tr. med.L. summa 
totalis; see SUM sb., TOTAL d.] The aggregate 
of all the items in an account; the total 
amount (of things capable of numeration), 
b. gen. The aggregate or totality of 1660. 

Sun (svn), sb. (OE. sunne Gem.) = OFris. 
sunne, OS., OHG. sunna (Du. zon, G. sonne), 
ON. (poet.) sunna, Goth. sunnó, beside OE. 
sunna (masc. OHG., OS. sunno :- Gme. 
*sunnón, on; f. IE. *su- with n-formative, 
beside *sdu- with l- formative in Hom. Gr. 
Atos, L. 801, OE. sdl, ON. sól, Goth. sauil, 
W. haul.) 1. The brightest (as seen from the 
earth) of the heavenly bodies, the luminary 
or orb of day; the central body of the solar 
system, around which the earth and other 
planets revolve, being kept in their orbits by 
its attraction and supplied with light and 
heat by its radiation; in the Ptolemaic 
system reckoned as a planet, in modern 
astronomy as one of the stars. b. OE. sunne 
being fem., the fem. pronoun was used until 
the 16th c. in referring to the sun; since then 
the masc. has been commonly used; the 
neuter is somewhat less frequent. c. As an 
object of worship in various religions, and. 
thus (and hence generally) personified as a 
male being, sometimes identified with 
various gods, esp. Apollo; also in classical 
mythology said to be drawn in a chariot ME. 
d. As a type of brightness or clearness OE. 
2. With qualifying word, or in pl., with ref. 
to its position in the sky (or oceas. the 
zodiac), or its aspect or visibility at a par- 
ticular time or times. late ME. b. With ref. 
to the heat produced by the sun; hence 
(poet.) = climate, clime, late ME. 3. fig. In 
allusion to the splendour of the sun or to its 
being a source of light and heat OE. 4. The 
direct rays of the sun; sunlight; sunshine 
OE. 5. With qualification or in phr. a. 
Sunrise or sunset as determining the period 
ofa day. Obs. or arch. late ME. b. A (par- 
ticular) day, as being determined by the 
rising of the sun. poet. or rhet. 1606. c. The 
time of the sun's apparent revolution in the 
zodiac, a year. poet. 1742. 6, gen. A luminary; 
esp, a star as the centre of a system of worlds. 
late ME. 7. An appearance in the sky like a 
sun; a mock-sun, parhelion. late ME. 8. 
A figure or image of, or an ornament or 
vessel made to resemble, the sun (e.g. a 
monstrance with rays); Her. a representation 
of the sun, surrounded with rays and usu. 
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charged with the features of a human face; 
also freq. as the sign of an inn; hence, the 
name of an inn or a room in an inn 1450. 
19. a. Her. In blazoning by the names of 
heavenly bodies, the name of the tincture 
Or. b. Alch, Gold. —1651. 

1. Lett nott the sonne goo doune apon youre 
wrathe TINDALE Eph, 4:26. Phrases, etc, Under 
(or beneath) the s., on earth, in the world. (As..) 
as the 8. shines on = as lives or exists; used in com- 
mendatory phrases. On which the s. never sets, 
applied formerly to the Spanish dominions, now 
to the British Empire. With the s., from left to 
right; similarly against the s. (Chiefly Naut.) To 
take the 8., to make an observation of the meridian 
altitude of the sun. Provb. phrases. To make hay 
while the 8. shines: see HAY sb.‘ b. For yet the S. 
Was not; shee in a cloudie Tabernacle Sojourn’d 
the while MiLT. c. Who knows not Circe The 
daughter of the 8.? MrLT. A Persian, humble 
servant of the s. COWPER. 2. A glen which sloped 
towards the southern s. KINGSLEY. b. Under- 
neath another s. TENNYSON. 3. The Sunne of 
Rome is set SHAKS. The Lord God is a sunne and 
shield Ps, 84:11. S. of righteousness, a title of 
Jesus Christ (after Malachi 4:2). 4. Where the 
reaper. in the s. all morning binds the sheaves 
M. ARNOLD. Phr. One's place in the s., an indivi- 
dual share in those things to which all have a. 
right; hence, a position giving scope for the de- 
velopment of personal or national life. 5. b. By 
the di houre of the Sunne SHAKS. 6. The Moone 
moues lowest, siluer Sunne of Night 1623. 

attrib. and Comb., as 8.-worship, -worshipper; S.- 
bath, an exposure to the direct rays of the s., esp. 
as a method of medical treatment; basking in the 
8.; hence -bathe v, inir., -bather; -blink, a 
gleam of sunshine; -bonnet, a light bonnet with 
a projection in front and a cape behind to protect 
the head and neck from the s.; -bow, an arch of 
1 colours like a rainbow, formed by re- 
raction of sunlight in spray or vapour; -burner, 
à circular group of gas-burners with reflectors 
pans near the ceiling of a large room; -crack 

eol., a crack produced by the heat of the s. 
during the consolidation of'a rock; -disc, -disk, 
the disc of the s., or a figure or image of this, esp. 
in religious symbolism; -dog, a mock sun, par- 
helion; -flag, the Japanese flag, bearing an 
image of the s.; -glade, a beam or track of sun- 
light, esp. the track of reflected sunlight on 
water; -glass, (a) a lens for concentrating the 
79905 of the sun, a burning-glass; (5) a screen of 
coloured glass attached to a sextant for moderat- 
ing the light of the s.; -glow, (a) a glow or glare 
of sunlight; (5) a hazy diffused light seen around 
thes., due to fine solid particles in the atmosphere, 
as after a volcanic eruption; -hat, a broad- 
brimmed hat worn in hot climates to protect the 
head from the s.; so -helmet; -myth, a myth 
relating to the s., a solar myth; -picture, a pic- 
ture made by means of sunlight, a photograph; 
-proof d., through which the sunlight cannot 
penetrate; unaffected by the rays of the s.; 
-signalling, -telegraphy, = HELIOGRAPHY 4; 
-trap, a place adapted for catching sunshine; 
-wheel, (a) the wheel around which a planet: 
wheel turns (see Sun-and-planet wheels); (b) a 
figure resembling a wheel, with radiating arms or 
spokes. b. In names of plants and animals; s.- 
animalcule, a microscopic protozoan of the 
group Heliozoa, esp. the common species Actino- 
phrys sol, of a spherical form with numerous long, 
slender, straight, radiating filaments; -bear, a 
small Malayan species of bear (Helarctos E 
nus), the bruang, having close black fur and a 
white patch on the breast; also, the Tibetan bear 
(Ursus thibetanus); -beetle, any one of various 
scarabeid beetles of the sub-family Cetoniinæ, 
which appear in sunshine; -bittern, a S. Amer. 
bird Eurypyga ehlias, with panine coloured 
plumage, also called peacock-bittern; -drop(s, any 
of the species of Œnothera (evening primrose) 
which open in sunlight: -gem, a brilliant]: 
coloured Brazilian species of humming-bird, 
Heliactin cornutus; -grebe = SUNBIRD 1 e; 
quall, -squawl U.S. a jelly-fish; -star, 
zstarfish, a starfish having numerous rays, as 
those of the genus Solaster; -trout, local U.S., the 
squeteague, c. Sun-and-planet wheels, a form 
of gearing (invented by James Watt) consisting 
ofa central wheel or s.-wheel and an outer wheel or 
planet-wheel (of which there may be more than 
one) geared together so that the axis of the latter 
moves round that of the former like a planet 
round the sun; also extended to other forms of 
gearing on a similar principle. 


Sun, v. 1519. f. Prec.] I. trans. To place in 
or expose to the sun; to subject to the action 
of the sun’s rays; to warm, dry, etc. in sun- 
shine. 2. refi. To expose oneself to or bask in 
the sun 1610. 3. intr. To shine as or like the 
sun (rare) 1611. 4. trans. To shine upon or 
illumine as or like the sun. Chiefly poet. 
1637. 

1. fig. I sunn'd my heart in beauty's eyes BYRON, 
2. He suns himself there after his breakfast when 
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the day is suitable THACKERAY. 3. Shine out, 
little head, sunning over with curls, To the 
flowers, and be their sun TENNYSON. 4. A glade 
Far, far within, sunned only at noonday 1820, 

Su-n-baked, a. 1628. 1. Baked by ex- 
posure to the sun, as bricks, pottery, etc. 
1700. 2. Excessively heated by the sun; 
parched or hardened by the heat of the sun 
1628. 

Sunbeam (sv-nbim). [OE. sun(n)béam, 
also (late) sunne-béam; see SUN sb. and BEAM 
sb.) 1. A beam of sunlight. 2. Used as a 
literal rendering of a native word applied to 
à radiant-coloured humming-bird 1613. 
sg The gay motes that people the Sun Beams 

LT. 

Sunbird, su-n-bird. 1776. I. a. Any bird 
of the passerine family Nectarintide, which 
comprises small birds with brilliant and 
variegated plumage, found in tropical and 
subtropical regions of Africa, Asia, and 
Australia; also applied to similar birds of 
other families, b. The sun-bittern, Eurypyga 
helias 1825. c. Any bird of the family Heliorni- 
thide, comprising swimming birds found in 
tropical America, Africa, and Asia 1872. 2, 
(With hyphen.) a. A bird sacred to the sun 
or connnected with sun-worship. b. A 
mythical ‘bird of the sun’, or the sun re- 
garded as a bird. 1871. 

Sun-bright, a. Chiefly Poel. 1579. [OE. 
sunbeorht occurs in sense 2.] 1. Bright as the 
sun; supremely bright. 2. Bright with sun- 
shine; illumined by the sun 1744. 

1. Th'Apostat in his S. Chariot sate MILT. 

Sunburn (sv-nbim), sb. 1652. [f. next. 
OE. had sunbryne.] The condition of being 
sunburnt; discoloration or superficial in- 
flammation of the skin caused by exposure 
to the sun; the brown colour or tan thus 
produced. 

Sunburn, v. 1530. [Back-formation from 
SUNBURNING, SUNBURNT.] I. /rans. To ‘burn’, 
scorch, or discolour (usu. the skin) by ex- 
posure to the sun; to affect with sunburn; to 
tan. 2. intr. for pass. To be discoloured or 
tanned by exposure to the sun; also of à 
plant 1832. 

1. The scorching rays had sun-burnt his face 
1805. So Su-nbu:rning, sunburn 1530. 

Sunburnt, sunburned, a. late ME. (f. 
Sun sb. + burnt, burned, pa. pple. of BURN 
v.'] 1. Discoloured, tanned, or superficially 
inflamed by exposure to sunshine; chiefly of 
the skin or complexion. b. transf. Of a 
brown colour, as if sunburnt 1803. 2. 
Scorched, parched, or dried up by the heat. 
of the sun, as land or vegetation 1586. 3. 

= SUN-BAKED 1. 1634. 

Sunburst. 1816. [See Bursr sb. 3.] 1. A 
burst of sunlight; a sudden shining of the 
sun from behind a cloud. 2. A firework, a 
piece of jewellery, etc., constructed so as to 
imitate the sun with its rays 1902. 

Sundae (sv-nde!). orig. U.S. 1904. [Said 
to be altered spelling of SUNDAY, in Sunday 
ice cream, an ice cream left over from Sunday 
and on sale later.] A portion of ice-cream 
with syrup, fruit, nuts, etc. 

Sunday (sp-nde!, di). [OF. sunnandeg 
(Northumb. sunnadeg) = OFris. sunnandei, 
OS. sunnundag, OHG. sunnuntag (Du. zondag, 
G. sonntag), ON. sunnudagr; Gmc. tr. L. dies 
solis = late Gr. ned ńàíov ‘day of the sun’: 
surviving as three sylls. till XIV; cf. MoNDAY 
for the formation.] 1. The first day of the 
week, observed by Christians as a day of rest 
and worship, in commemoration of Christ's 
resurrection; the Lord's Day. b. With 
specific epithet, as Advent, Midlent, Mother- 
ing, Trinity ME. 2. Saint S., a rendering of 
Sanctus Dominicus = St. Dominic, due to 
confusion with dies Dominica = Sunday. 
local. 1490. 

l. Phr. (colloq.). When two Sundays come to- 
gether (meet), never. A month of Sundays, a very 
long time. So A week of Sundays. 

attrib. and Comb., as S. book, clothes, dinner, 
paper; S. best, one’s best attire, usu. worn on S. 
S. letter, the dominical letter, 

, Su-nday-school. 1783. A school in which 
instruction is given on Sunday; esp. such a 
school for children held in connection with a 
parish or congregation; such schools are now 
intended only for religious instruction, but 
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orig. instruction in secular subjects wag also 
given. 

Sunder (sounder), a. ME. [In A, com- 
pounds formed after OE. compounds in 
sundor- = separate, peculiar, private; in B, 
derived from ME. o(n)sunder, OE. onsundran 
ASUNDER, by substitution of in for on, 0, a.) 
tA. adj. 1. In compounds, as gunderred, 
private advice, etc. ME. only. 2. Separate; 
various, sundry. -late ME. B. In sunder - 
ASUNDER adv. Now poet. or rhet, ME, 

Sunder (sv-ndoa), v. Now poet. or rhel. 
[Late OE. sundrian (beside syndrian), for 
earlier Gsundrian (see ASUNDER v.), and ber, 
on-, tosundrian, corresp. to OHG. sunt(a)rün, 
sund(eyón (G. sondern), ON. sundra.) 1, 
trans. To dissolve connection between two 
or more persons or things; to separate or 
part one from another. 2. To divide into two 
or more parts; to split, break up, cleave ME. 
3. To keep apart, separate by an inter“ 
vening space or barrier, from something, 
rare. (Chiefly pass.) 1606. 4. inir. To become 
Separated or severed from something; esp. 
of a number of persons, to part ME. 5, To 
be torn, break, or split in pieces. late ME. 

1. When both the Chiefs are sund'red from the 
Fight DRYDEN. 3. No space of Earth shall s. our 
two hates SHAKS. 5. Euen as a splitted Barke, so 
8. we SHAKS. 

Sundew (s»ndiü). 1578. (tr. Du. son-, 
sundauw, = G. sonnentau, tr. L. ros solis.] 
Any plant of the genus Drosera, which com- 
prises small herbs growing in bogs, haying 
leaves covered with glandular hairs secreting 
viscid drops which glitter in the sun like 
dew; esp. D. rolundifolia (round-leaved or 
common 8.). 

Su-n-dial. 1599. [f. SUN sb. + DIAL sb. 
A contrivance for showing the time of day by 
means of a shadow cast by the sun upon à 
surface marked with a diagram indicating 
the hours. (Earlier called simply dial.) 

Sundown, sun-down (s»ndaun). 1020. 
[perh. shortening of tsunne gate downe (XV), 
tsun go downe (XVI).] 1. The going down of 
the sun; the time when the sun goes down; 
also, the glow of sunset; the west. Chiefly 
U.S. and Eng. and Colonial dial.; occas. Poel. 
or rhet. 2, A hat with a wide brim. U.S. 1888. 

Su:ndow:ner Austral. & U.S. collog., a tramp 
who makes a practice of arriving at a station 
about sundown under the pretence of seeking 
Work, so as to obtain food and a night's lodging; 
also (S. Africa) a glass of spirit drunk at sunset. 
Su-ndowning, the practice of a sundowner. 

Sun-dried (s»n,droid), a. 1000. [f. SUN 
sb. + dried, pa. pple, of DRY v.] 1. Dried by 
exposure to the sun, as clay, bricks, articles 
of food, ete. 2. Dried up or parched by the 
sun, as vegetation, etc. 1638. 

2. As Fire the Sun-dri'd Stubble burnes 1038. t 

Sundries (sv-ndriz), sb. pl. 1815. [pl. Gi 
SUNDRY a. used subst.; cf. ODDS.] Auel 
articles of a miscellaneous kind; esp. 119 
items lumped together in an account as nol 
needing individual mention. i 

Sundry (sv'ndri), a. 0 E. syndriġ Sep 
Special, private, exceptional, corresp. 0 
MLG. sunder(i)ch, OHG. sunt(a)ric; 800 
NDER d., -Y'.]] 1. Having an ox 
position, or status apart; separate, die 
Obs. exc. dial. 12. Belonging or assigned 105 
tributively to certain individuals; distine! 
different for each respectively -1738. 155 
Individually separate. Usu. with pl. 8b. ) 
Sing. sb. in pl. sense: Various, ue 
different. —1754. 14. Different, other. (oo 
from.) —1668. b. Consisting of miscellaneo! 
items 1790. 5. As an indefinite numer i5 
number of, several. (The prevailing 1 
late ME. b. ellipt. and (chiefly Sc.) absol. 
1470. 

2. Experience finds That s. Women are ote 
Minds DRYDEN. 4. b. Yield, including s. reven a 
£4,855. 1913. 5. The scripture moueth 19 05 
sondrye places, to acknowledge and confes: : 
manyfolde synnes and wyckednesse Bk. 


Prayer. s 
Phr. AU and s., every individual, m 19 
now only absol. — everybody of all 1 99 a 


and 2 (orig. and chiefly Sc. = L. 
singuli. 7 ^ " 
Sun-dry (swndroi) v. Chiefly in 2105 
dried, sun-drying. 1695. [Beck foro 
from SUN-DRIED.] To dry in the sun, 

and intr. 
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SUN-FISH 


Su:n-fish, sb. 1629. A name for various 
fishes, of rounded form or brilliant appear- 
ance, or that bask in the sun. 

a. Any fish of the genus Mola (also called Ortha- 
goriscus or Cephalus), comprising large fishes of 
singularly rounded and ungainly form, found in 
various seas. b. Any one of the various species of 
Lepomis, Pomotis, and related genera, small fresh- 
water fishes abundant in N. America. c. A name 
for the basking shark. d. The OPAH, Lampris 
luna, e. A local name for fishes of the genus 
‘Silene = MOON-FISH. Hence Sunfish v. (U.S. 
collog.) intr. to act like a s., spec. of a bucking 
horse, bringing first one shoulder down almost to 
the ground and then the other. 

Sunflower. 1562. [tr. mod. L. flos solis.] 
t1, The heliotrope (Heliotropium). b. Used 
vaguely of any flower that turns so as to 
follow the sun; cf. HELIOTROPE 1. 1652. 2. Any 
species of the composite genus Helianthus, 
chiefly natives of N. America, haying con- 
spicuous yellow flower-heads with dise and 
ray suggesting a figure of the sun; esp. H. 
annuus, à tall-growing plant commonly 
cultivated for its very large showy flowers 
1507. b. Applied (usu. with defining word) to 
various other composite plants with radiant 
yellow flower-heads 1731. 3. Applied to 
various plants whose flowers open only in 
sunshine or in daylight; as the pimpernel, 
the star-of-Bethlehem 1670. 

Sung (svn), ppl. a. 1526. [Da. pple. of SING 
v.] Uttered in musical tones (Liturg. as dist. 
from being said without note). 

llSungar, sangar (sungen). 1841. [Pushtu 
sangar = Punjabi sanghar.] A breastwork of 
stone. 

Su-n-god, 1592. The sun regarded or per- 
sonified as a god; a god identified or specially 
associated with the sun. 

Sunk (DK), ppl. a. late ME. [Da. pple, of 
SINK v. (In present usage this form of the pa. 
pple, in adj. use tends to be restricted to 
Senses implying deliberate human agency; 
eg. 8. fence.)) 1, = SUNKEN 2. Now rare. 2. 
Lowered in character, intensity, value, ete. 
Now rare or Obs. 1080. 3, = SUNKEN 1. 1799. 
4. In mod. techn. use, applied to a surface or 
area lowered, or to an object let in, so as to 
lie below the general surface, or to work of 
which depression of level is a principal 
feature; as s. carving, cistern, panel, ete. 1762. 

4. S. fence = HA-HA sb.* 1733. 

Sunken (swjk'n) ppl. a. late ME. [pa. 
pple. of SINK v. See note on prec.) 1. That 
has sunk in water; submerged in, or situated 
beneath the surface of, water or other liquid, 
2. Of the eyes, cheeks, etc.: Abnormally de- 
pressed or hollow; fallen in 1600. 3, That has 
sunk below the usual or general level; 
subsided 1832. 4. In tech. use: prec. 4. 1808. 
4. S, battery (Mil.), a battery in which the plat- 
form is sunk below the level of the ground. 

Sunless (sv-nlés), a. 1589. [f. SUN sb. + 
Destitute of the sun or of the sun's 
rays; dark or dull through absence of sun- 
light. 

Sunlight (s»nloit) ME. It. SUN sb. + 
Lian sb.] 1. The light of the sun. 2. (prop. 
with hyphen.) — SUN-burner 1802. 

Artificial s, = artificial sun-rays (SUN-RAY 2). 

Sunlike (sv-nloik), a. and ade. 1596. If. 
SUN sb. + -LIKE.] A. adj. Like or resembling 
the sun, or that of the sun; esp. very bright 
or resplendent. 

Princes couched under the glow Of s. gems 
SHELLEY, 


1118 adv. Like or in the manner of the sun 
‘That eternal honour which should live S., above 
the reek of mortal fame SHELLEY. 
Sunlit (sv-nlit), ppl. a. 1822. [f. as prec. + 
Lir ppl. a.] Lighted or illumined by the sun. 
Sunn (enn). Indian. 1774. [- Urdu, 
Hindi san (Skr. cándá hempen).] A branching 
leguminous shrub, Crotalarea juncea, widely 
cultivated in Southern Asia for its fibre; also, 
the fibre used for rope, cordage, sacking, etc. 
[Sunna (sp. nd). 1728. [- Arab. sunna 
form, way, course, rule.] The body of tradi- 
tional sayings and customs attributed to 
Mohammed and supplementing the Koran. 
Sunni (enn). 1626. I- Arab. sunni law- 
ful, f. SuNNA.] collect. The orthodox Mos, 
lems, who accept the Sunna as of equal 
1118 with the Koran. Also sing. a Sun- 
nite, 
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Sunnite (s»nolt) 1718. [f. SUNNA or 
SUNNI + -ITE! 1.] A Moslem who accepts 
the orthodox tradition as well as the Koran. 

Sunnud (svnnd), Jndian. Also sanad. 
1759. [Urdu — Arab. sanad signature, deed, 
diploma.] A deed of grant; a charter, 
patent, warrant. 

Sunny (svni) a. ME. It. SUN sb. + -Y'.] 
1, Characterized by or full of sunshine; in or 
during which the sun shines; esp. of a day, 
weather, or the like. 2. Exposed to, illu- 
mined or warmed by, the rays of the sun; on 
which the sun shines 1567. 3. Pertaining to 
the sun; solar (rare); of or proceeding from 
the sun 1579. 4. Resembling the sun in 
colour or brightness; appearing as if illu- 
mined by the sun; (of the hair) bright yellow 
or golden 1596. 5. fig. Bright, cheerful, 
joyous; expressing or awakening gladness or 
happiness 1545. 

1. Far more welcome. Then s. daies to naked 
Sauages 1592. 2. Cleer Spring, or shadie Grove, 
or Sunnie Hill Mir. S. side, the best, most de- 
sirable, side of anything, esp. in phr. like on the 
8. side of thirty, forty, etc., = younger than... 3. 
‘A tall stag. lay. panting in the s. ray POPE. 4. 
Her s. locks Hang on her temples like a golden 
fleece SHAKS. 5. A sunnie looke of his SHAKS. 
Hence Su'nnily adr, Su:nniness. 

[Sunnyasee (sunyüsi) Indian. 1013. 
Urdu, Hindi sannyási = Skr. samnydsin 
laying aside, abandoning, ascetic, f. sam to- 
gether + ni down + as know.) A Brahman 
in the fourth stage of his life; a wandering 
fakir or religious mendicant. 

Su-n-ray. 1829. 1. A ray from the sun ; asun- 
beam. Chiefly poet. or rhet. 2. pl. (Also arti- 
ficial sun-rays) Ultra-violet rays used thera- 
peutically as a substitute for sunlight 1928. 

Sunrise (spnroiz). 1440. [app. evolved 
from clauses such as forto (= until), fofore, or 
before the sun rise, where rise is a verb in the 
subj. Cf. SUNSET, SUNSHINE.] The rising, or 
apparent ascent above the horizon, of the 
sun at the beginning of the day; the time 
when the sun rises, the opening of day. 
Also, the display of light or colour in the sky 
at this time. 

The gates I enter'd with S. MILT. fig. The first 
dawn of the arts, which preceded their. 8. SCOTT. 

Sunrissing. Now rare or arch. ME. It. 
SUN sb. + pr. pple. or gerund of RISE v., 
partly after Fr. soleil levant.] = prec. b. 
transf. The east. 

Sunset (sn-nset). late ME. [app. f. SUN sb. 
+ Ser sb., but perh. arising partly (like 
SUNRISE) from a clause (e.g. ere the sunne 
set).) 1. The setting, or apparent descent 
below the horizon, of the sun at the end of 
the day; the time when the sun sets, the 
close of day. Also, the glow of light or dis- 
play of colour in the sky when the sun sets, 
2. fig. Decline or close, esp. of a period of 
prosperity or the like 1613. 

1. In the evenyng after soone sette 1542. 2. The 
s. of life CAMPBELL. 

‘atrib.: s. gun, a gun fired at 8. 

Sunsetting (svnse:tin). Now rare or arch. 
1440. [f. SUN sb. + pr. pple. or gerund of 
Set v., partly after Fr. soleil couchant.) 1. = 
prec. 1. 2, transf. The west 1601. 

Sunshade (so:nféid). 1851. [See SHADE 
sb.] 1. An awning over the outside of a win- 
dow, to keep the sunlight off. 2. A parasol; 
now usu. applied to the larger kinds 1852. 3. 
A device used with a telescope, ete. to 
diminish the intensity of sunlight 1894. 

Sunshine (en'nſein). [ME. sunnesin(e had 
prob. a similar origin to that of SUNRISE. 
But cf. OFris. sunnaskin, (M)LG. sunnen- 
schin.] 1. The shining of the sun; direct sun- 
light uninterrupted by cloud. tb. with a 
and pl. A burst or spell of sunshine 1747. 2. 
fig. a. A source of happiness or prosperity 
1595. b. A favourable or gracious influence 
1590. c. A condition or atmosphere of 
happiness or prosperity 1593. d. Sunny dis- 
position 1742. 3. transf. Light or brightness 
resembling or suggesting that of the sun 
1588. 4. attrib. passing into adj. 1579. b. 
With reference to a (saloon) motor car with 
a top which can be opened to admit sunshine 
1929. 

1. There was a long fight between mist and s. 
TYNDALL. Phr. To hare been in the s. (slang), to 
be drunk. 2. a. Mamma's little s. 1901. b. That 


SUPAWN 


man that sits within a Monarches heart, And 
ripens in the Sunneshine of his fuor SHAKS. €. 
In the meantime all was s. with Vivian Grey 
DISRAELI. d. The s, of Goldsmith's nature would 
break out W. InviNG, 3. Vouchsafe to shew the 
8. of your face SHAKS. 4. Her sunshine face 1504. 
On a S. Holy-day Mi s.-friends have 
turned their backs on me 1870. 

Sunshiny (sv-nfoi:ni), a. 1590. [f. prec, + 
. I = SUNNY a. 1, 2, 4, 5. 

The..glorious light of her sunshyny face 
SPENSER. In warm, sun-shiny weather 1713. A 
s, landscape 1803. His..daughter—a s. young 
lady of eighteen 1857. 

Su'n-spot. 1818, 1. Path. A spot or mark- 
ing on the skin caused by exposure to the 
sun. 2. Astr. A spot or patch on the disc of 
the sun, appearing dark by contrast with 
the brighter general surface, and constituted 
by a cavity in the photosphere filled with 
cooler vapours 1868. 

Su · nstone, sun-stone. 1677. 1, A name 
given to amber, because the Heliades or 
daughters of the sun, according to a Greek 
myth, were changed into poplars and wept 
amber 1849. 2. Min. a. A name for several 
varieties of feldspar, showing red or golden- 
yellow reflexions from minute embedded 
crystals of mica, oxide of iron, ete, b. = 
CAT'8-EYE 2. 1677. 

Su'nstroke. 1851. [For the earlier ‘stroke 
of the sun’, tr. Fr. coup de soleil.) Collapse or 
prostration, with or without fever, caused by 
exposure to excessive heat of the sun. So 
Sunstri:cken ppl. a. 1844. 

Su'nstruck, pa. pple. 1889. [t. SUN sb. + 
STRUCK, after prec.) Affected with sunstroke. 

Sunt (sont). 1820. [Arab. sanf.) A species 
of acacia of northern Africa, or it& wood. 

Sun-up, sunup (s»npp). local, chiefly 
U.S. 1847. [f. SUN sb. + UP adv., after SUN- 
DOWN.) Sunrise. 

Sunward (spnwüad), adv. and a, 1011. (f. 
SUN sb. + -WARD.] A. adv. Toward the sun; 
in the direction of the sun. B. adj. Directed 
toward the sun; moving or facing in the 
direction of the sun 1769, So Sunwards 
adv, 1574. 

Sunwise (sp-nwoiz), adv. (u.) 1865, [f, SUN 
sb.; see WISE sb.'] In the direction of the 
apparent daily movement of the sun, i.e. 
(in the northern hemisphere) from left to 
right; with the sun’. 

Sup (sop), sb, Now dial. 1570. If. next.) 
A small quantity of liquid such as can be 
taken into the mouth at one time; a mouth- 
ful; a sip. 

n (A) bit (later bite) and (a) 8., 0 little food and. 
drink. 

Sup (spp), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. supped. 
[OE. süpan = MLG. süpen, OHG. süfan 
(Du. zuipen, G. saufen drink, booze), ON. 
súpa :- Gme. str. vb.) 1. (rans. To take 
(liquid) into the mouth in small quantities 
(as opp. to a draught). Now chiefly Sc. and 
n. dial.; often spec. to take (liquid food) with 


sip or sips; 
spoonfuls. 
3. fig. To have experie! 
to 8. sorrow (cf. L. haurire dolorem.) OE. 

1. He began to s. his porridge 1889. 2. Might I of 
Tove’s nectar 8. B. JONS. 3. I'll make you one 
Day s. Sorrow for this SWIFT. 

Sup (sup) v.“ ME. I-, OFr. super, soper 
(mod. souper), f. Gme. *aup- (seo BOP 8b. 
Sup b., SouP).) 1. intr, To eat one's suppers 
to take supper. 2. fig. (or in fig. context) 
and allus. late ME. 3, trans, a. Falconry and 
Venery. To give the last feed of the day to 
(a hawk, horse, or hound) 1575. 1b. Of food: 
To furnish a supper for (rare) -1653. c, To 
give a supper to, entertain at supper 1619. 

1. I kept him to sup, sleep. and breakfast here 
this morning H. WALPOLE. 2. Macb. V. V. 13. 
People had supped full of horrors 1873. Phr. tro 
4. with our Saviour, with Jesus Christ, to &, in 
heaven or hell, etc., said of persons who have died 
or are about to die; You shall s, with'Jest Christ 
to night SHAKS, 3. c. They will breakfast you, 


y wills. 1865, 
d nel Couple. Indian. 1038. [Hindi 


supári betel nut.] ‘The areca palm; also, the 
arogi nut which is chewed with the leaves of 


betel plant. 
pawn: (eopọ'n). U.S. 1793. [Natick 


SUPE 


Saupáun softened, f. saupde, sabáe it is 
softened.] A kind of porridge made of maize 
flour boiled in water until it thickens. 

Supe (sup) slang. 1824. Short for 
SUPER sb. 

Supellectile (s'upéle-ktoil, -til), a. and sb. 
1597. [- late L. supellectilis, prob. f. super 
SUPER- I. 1 + lectus couch; see -ILE.] A. adj. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of household 
furniture; transf. ornamental 1615. B. sb. 
Furniture; scientific apparatus or equipment. 
1597. 

Supellex (s'upe-leks) rare. 1553. [L.] 
lit. Household furniture; fig. the equipment. 
or apparatus for an experiment or operation. 

Super (s'ü-poa), sb. 1026. 11. [Short for 
INSUPER.] Something 'standing in super'; a 
balance remaining over —1642. 2. Theatr. 
Short for SUPERNUMERARY. Also gen. 1853. 3. 
= super-hive (see SUPER- I. 3); a box con- 
taining a certain number of sections of 
honey 1855. 4. — SUPERINTENDENT 1870. 

Super (s'ü-pox, a. Trade collog. 1833. 
IShort for various adj. compounds of 
SUPER-.] 1. = SUPERFICIAL a. 2. (Usu. fol- 
lowing the sb.) 2. — SUPERFINE 3. 1842. 

1. The price. .is 3d. per foot s, 1881. 2. A roll of 
cloth which he said was extra s. DICKENS. 

Super- (s'ü-poz, -or), prefix, repr. L. super- 
7 the adv. and prep. super above, on the top 
(of) beyond, besides, in addition, used in 
composition with various meanings. 

I. Over, above, at the top (of); on, upon. 1. 
Forming adjs. in which super- is in prepositional 
relation to the sb. implied in the second element. 
a. Compounds of a general character, and miscel- 
laneous scientific and technical terms, Su:per- 
aerial, situated above the air or atmosphere. 
Su:percreta-ceous Geol, lying above the Cre- 
taceous series. Superli-neal, -li-near, written 
above the line, Suiper marie, occurring, per- 
formed or moving above or upon the surface of 
the sea; hence ellipt. as sb., a supermarine aero- 
plane. b. Anat. and Zool, = Situated above, or 
on the dorsal side of, the part or organ denoted by 
the second element, as in su:peracro-mial, super- 
ce-ntral (the centre sulcus of the brain), super- 
orbital (also as h.). c. Bot. in same sense as b 
(varying with SUPRA-), as super Tur; also 
superarretic, eto. d. e denoting some- 

ng placed over or upon that which is denoted 
by the radical element as in SUPERALTAR, SUPER- 
FRONTAL. 

2. With advb. force, = Above, over, on, occas, 
from above (in material or non-material sense), 
prefixed to vbs., pples., adjs., and nouns of action 
or state, as in SUPERFLUOUS, SUPERSORIPTION, 
SUPERSTRUOTURE. Superna:tant a., swimming 
above, floating on the surface, tSuperse-minate 
v. trans, to sow on the top of something previously 
sown. Su-perstratum, an overlying or super- 
ficial stratum. Su-pervolute a, Bot, applied to 
convolute leaves one of which envelops another 
in the bud, or to vernation in which this occurs. 


(a) Forming intr. vbs. and other parts of speech | 


of cognate meaning. Supercre'scent a., growing 
over or on the top of something; so Super- 
£re:scence, a parasitic growth. Superja-cent a., 
lying above or over something else; superincum- 
bent. Supersa-liency, the leaping of the male 
for the act of copulation; so Supersa-lient a. (b) 
Forming trans. vbs. and related words of cognate 
meaning. Su:percolumnia-tion, the erection of 
one order of columns upon another. Su:perin- 
due: v., to put on as a garment, esp. over another. 
Su:perinspe-ct v., to inspect as a superior 
official, to oversee (now rare or Obs.). b. wit! 
vbs. and their derivatives: = ‘Above (in fig. 
sense); in a higher condition, relation, ete.: 
nonce-words, as su:per-ezi-st vb., -existent adj. 
3. Prefixed to descriptive sbs. with adj. force 
Placed or situated above, over, or upon some- 
thing; forming the upper part of (that which is 
denoted by the second element); higher, upper. 
Supercharge, Her. a charge borne upon another 
charge (rare). Su'perhive, a removable upper 
compartment of a beehive. jSu':per-plant, a 
plant growing upon another plant; a parasite or 
epiphyte. Su- Antig. an outer tunic; 
spec. the vestment worn above the dalmatic by a 
sovereign at his coronation. b. Anat, (a) Desig- 
nating the upper of two parts or members; su- 
perior; e.g. supermarilla, the upper maxilla or 
jaw. (ò) Designating a part over! lapping another, 
or formed by such overlapping; e.g. su. perfissure, 
Supersulcus. c. Anat. Forming adjs. (with super- 
in adj. relation to the sb. or subst. phr. implied in 
the second element): (a) derivs. from sbs. in b,as 
Su:permazi-llary (= pertaining to the upper jaw); 
(b) situated in, or forming, the upper part of, e.g. 
e lar, cerebral, temporal - 
Above (in various fig. senses); higher in rank, 
quality, amount, or degree. 1. a. Prefixed to 
is.: Above or beyond, more or higher than, 
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above the range, scope, capacity, etc. of (what is 
denoted or S sn e LR e 
ui lic (= oni of an angel), 
Saamna (= See e ni 2), led, 
ic, -physical, - rational, - regal. -secular, - 

ible, -sensuous, -superlative, -temporal'. 


above; e.g. su-pergraduate, -standard. 

2. Prefixed to sbs., forming sbs. denoting some- 
thing above, beyond, greater or higher than what 
is expressed by the radical part. a. gen., as 
su'per-Erastian, -essence, -septuagenarian. b. 
Mus. Designating a note next above some 
principal note, as SUPERTONIC, Superdo-minant, 
the SUBMEDIANT, the sixth of the scale. c. Nat, 
Hist. In classification, denoting a group or divi- 
sion next higher than, or including a number of, 
those denoted by the radical part, as swper- 
family, -order, -species, -suborder. So Sup-er- 
mo:lecule Chem. a complex molecule formed by 
the combination of molecules of different sub- 
stances. d. Geom. In geometry of more than three 
dimensions, designating a locus or figure having 
one more dimension than that denoted by the 
simple word; e.g. su:percube, -curve, ins. e. 

xed to the name of a person, forming a vb. 
in the sense to outdo (the person named) in his 
characteristic quality or action; as su-percwsar 


rare). 
6. Prefixed to sbs. with adj. force: Higher in 
rank, quality, degree, or amount; of a higher kind 


or nature; superior. a. With names of officials or 
persons in authority; e.g. su:per-arbiter, -sove- 

ign; also in the names of the corresponding 
offices or functions, as su'per-sovereignty. b. With 
nouns of action or condition, ete.; e er- 
agency, comprehension, -good, -organism. c. In 
recent formations after SUPERMAN, used to desig- 
nate a person, animal, or thing which typifies the 
highest point of development or evolution of its 
class; e.g. su-per-brute, -critic, Alm. Swper- 
Drea:dnought, an all-big-gun ship with an 
armament superior to that of the Dreadnought 
class, d. Mus. — Next higher in pitch: in 
sw peroctave. 

4. Beyond in time, later. tSuperla'st v., trans. 
to last beyond, outlast. b. With prepositional 
force: see SUPERANNUATE. 

5. Before in time, prior to, Superlapsa - rian 
8b. and a, = SUPRALAPSARIAN. fSupervive v, = 
SURVIVE, 

III. In or to the highest or a very high degree; 


superabundant(ly; excessive(ly. 1. a. 
Prefixed in advb. relation to adjs.: 5 
extraordi- 
Super-e:xtra, applied to com- 

0 ‘binding, of the 


» pertaining to regenerative reception in 
which the oscillations generated in the receiver 


* , -reward wbs.; 
3 Spree "e j Priva 
-civilized, , -peopled pples. and ppl. adjs. 

2. Prefixed with adj. force to abstract sbs.: Very 
great, Or too great; surpassing; excessive, ex- 
treme; e.g. su:peracti-vity, -conformity, -infirmity; 
hence occas. agent-nouns, as su:per-confo-rmist, 
-individualist. Su:per-regenera-tion (cf. super- 
regenerative above). b. (Chiefly Phys. and Path.) 
Denoting processes or conditions in excess of the 
normal; e.g. su:peralkali-nity, -irritation, -secretion. 

3. In prepositional relation with the radical 
element, as in SUPERNUMERARY. 

4. Chem. ta. Prefixed to vbs., pa. pples., and 
cognate nouns of action, denoting a high propor- 
tion of the ingredient indicated by the radical 
element; e.g. su:perca-rbonate vb., -carburetted, 
-oxygenated pa. pples., -ory, tion. b. In names 
of compounds, indicating that the ingredient 
denoted by the radical is in the highest propor- 
tion; e.g. superoxide (= PEROXIDE). Now sur- 
viving in the names of salts used in manufactures 
or the arts, e.g. SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

IV. Expressing addition. 1. In advb. or adj. 
relation to a vb., sb., or adj.: Over and above, in 
addition, additionally, as in SUPERADD, SUPER- 
EROGATE. Superca-lender v, trans., to subject 
(paper) to additional calendering, so as to produce 
a highly glazed surface; hence Superca:lender 
sb., a roller used for supercalendering. Super- 
elevation, the (amount of) elevation of the 
outer above the inner rail at a eurve on a railway, 
or of one side of a road above the other. Su:per- 
(in)feuda-tion, creation of a new feudal estate 
out of one already established. +Superimpre-g- 
nate v. trans. to impregnate or imbue in addition; 
hence Superimpregna-tion. jSuperinfu:se v. 
trans. to infuse in addition. Superi-nstitute v. 
trans. to institute to a benefice over the head of 


su:peract-dulated (= 


SUPERANNUATE 


another (now rare or Obs. f Superlu- 

trans., to gain in addition, Aikas Profit of (i 

5 Rates sb., an Additiona] duty of 
come levied upon incomes certai 

FE 

. Math. In adjs. denoting ratios e; 

unity (or some other Mtega] with a BAN ei 

of aliquot parts over; as in late L. superdimidii 

rented Pamper) that is REL more’, ie, 
„ denoting a ratio of 3:2, supertertius * 

third more” Le. 10 = 4:3, 10 ee kl 

3. Upon something of the same kind, in a 
secondary relation; secondary, secondarily; e.g, 
supercommentary (= a commentary on a com- 
mentary), -parasite, -reformation, etc. 

Superable (std poräb'i), a. 1629, [= L. 
superabilis, t. superare; see -ABLE.] Capable 
of being overcome or vanquished; surmount- 
able; opp. to insuperable, 
Antipathies are generally s. by 
JOHNSON. Hence Su:perabi-lity, Su-perable- 
ness; Su. perably adv. 

Superabound (s'i:poribawnd), v, 1447. 
[~ late (eccl.) L. superabundare; see SUPER- 
III. I b and ABOUND v.] 1. intr. To abound 
beyond something else; to be more abundant 
(with allusion to Rom. 5:20.) 2. To abound 
excessively; to be very or too abundant 
1520. 

2. Cony Ile..also superabounds with Seales 
1638. 


Superabundance (s'i:porübp:ndáns). late 
ME. (- late I. superabundantia, f. super- 
abundare; &ce prec., -ANCE.] 1. The quality of 
being superabundant; the fact or condition 
of superabounding; excessive abundance or 
plentifulness; redundance. 2. That which 
superabounds; à superabundant quantity or 
amount; a surplus (0f something). late ME. 
So -abu'ndancy. 

Superabundant  (s'ü:porübmndünt) a. 
late ME, [- late L. superabundans, -ant-, 
pr. pple, of superabundare SUPERABOUND; see 
"ANT.] 1. Abounding above something else, 
or above measure; enough and to spare; 
exceedingly abundant or plentiful. Now 
rare. 2. Abounding above what is fitting or 
needful; exceeding the normal or required 
amount; more than sufficient (in a bad 
sense). late ME. 

2. A s. population 1835. Hence Su:perabun- 
dantly adv. 

Su-per-acid, a. 1808. [SuPER- III. 4 b.] 
1. Chem. S. salt = SUPERSALT. 2, Exces- 
sively acid 1901. Hence Su:peraci-dity, 
excessive acidity. 

Superadd (s'üporw:d), v. 1458. [= L. 
superaddere; see SUPER- IV. 1, ADD v.] L 
trans. To add over and above; to add to what 
has been added; to put as a further addition. 
Often a mere strengthening of add: To add 
besides; ‘to join any thing extrinsick’ (J.) b. 
absol. To make a further addition to 1800. 2. 
spec. To add as a further statement; to say, 
state, or mention in addition 1640. 

1. A French war is added to the American; and 
there is all the reason in the world to ex eoi a 
Spanish war to be superadded to the Frenci 
BURKE. 2. Is. a few essentials more COWPER. A 

Superaddition (s'i:paradi-fon). 1609. f. 
prec. after addition.] 1. The action (or an 
act) of superadding, or the condition of being 
superadded; further addition. Often a mere 
strengthening of addition. 2. Something 
superadded; a further addition 1649., 1 

2. A s. to, not a constituent of, man's mora 
existence 1866, So Su:peraddi-tional a. is 

Superaltar (siū-pərğ:ltə1). late ME. an 
med.L. superaltare; see SUPER- I. 1 d, 
TAR.] Eccl. l. A portable consecrated stoma 
slab for use upon an unconsecrated altar, be 
table, etc. 2. A structure erected above 5 
altar (at the back); a. a reredos; b. a retal 
or gradine 1848. 1005 

tSuperannated, pa. pple. and ppl. d. ie 
[var. of SUPERANNUATED, after med.L. berni 
annatus between one and two years Ol 
animals). Superannuated 1054. a 

Supera-nnuate, a. and sb. Now " 195 
1647. [- med. L. superannuatus; see SS 
ANNUATED.] A. adj. = SUPERANNUATED. E- 
sb. A superannuated person 1822. 1649. 

Superannuate (s'üpora-niue!t) v. To 
[Back-formation from next. tl. frans the 
render antiquated or obsolete: said ©! GE 
lapse of time, etc. —1865. 2. To disse 
discharge from office on account of age; 955 
to cause to retire from service on & pension, 


a single effort 


SUPERANNUATED 


to pension off 1692. 3. pass. and intr. To 
become too old for a position; to reach the 
age at which one leaves a school retires from 
an office, ete. 1814. 

Superannuated (s‘ipore-niué'téd), pa. 
pple. and ppl. a. 1693. lf. med.L. super- 
annuatus, f. super- SUPER- II. 4 b + annus 
year, with assim. to L. annuus ANNUAL; see 
-ATE*, -ED'.] 1, Of persons (or animals): Dis- 
qualified or incapacitated by age; old and 
infirm 1639. b. transf. Of personal actions or 
attributes 1707. 2. Of things: Impaired by 
age, worn out; antiquated, obsolete, out of 
date 1633. b. loosely. That has lasted a very 
long time; inveterate; very old (rare) 1644, 
3. Discharged from service on a pension 
after attaining a certain age. Also said of the 
pension. 1740. 

1. A s, cock whose muscles were impenetrable to 
the teeth 1819. b. Her s. Charms 1707, 2. Thy 
threadbare Cassock and s, Beaver 1689. 3. A s. 
lieutenant on half-pay SMOLLETT. 

Superannuation (s'ū:pəræniųuë" fon). 1658. 
[f. SUPERANNUATE v. or prec. ; see -ATION.] 1. 
The condition of being superannuated; im- 
pairment of the powers or faculties by old 
age; senile infirmity or decay. Obs, or rare. 
1755. tb. The condition of being out of date 
(rare) -1845. 2. The action of superannuating 
an official; also, the allowance or pension 
granted to one who is discharged on account, 
of age 1704. b. At certain schools, the attain- 
ment of the specified age at which a boy is 
required to leave 1831. 3, attrib. as s. allow- 
ance, scheme 1817. 

1. The mere doating of s. 1782. b. A monk he 
seemed by. the s. of his knowledge DE QUINCEY. 

Superb (s'upd-ab), a. 1549. [= (O)Fr. 
superbe or L. superbus proud, superior, dis- 
tinguished.] 1. Of buildings, monuments, 
and the like: Of noble and magnificent pro- 


portions or aspect. 2. Grandly and sump- 
tuously equipped, arrayed, or decorated 
1700. b. in specific appellations of many 


gorgeously coloured birds, plants, etc. 1760. 
3. Of conditions, language, thought, ete.: 
Grand, stately, majestic 1784. 4. Expressing 
emphatic approval: Very fine; splendid; 
magnificent 1729. 

1. The s. chapell of Ferdinand I. EVELYN. 2. 
Saw the s. funerall of the Protector EVELYN, b. 
S. bird of paradise, Lophorina (Paradisea) 
superba, a species of which the male is violet- 
black with green iridescence, having a gorget of 
metallic green feathers, and an erectile hood or 
mantle of velvet-black plumes on the shoulders. 
F. lily, a plant of the genus Gloriosa (Methonica), 
esp. G. superba, S. warbler, the blue wren of 
Australia, Malurus eyaneus. 4. The dinner was 
sumptuous, the wines s. DISRAELI. Hence Su- 
pe'rb-ly adv., -ness (rare). & 

+Superbious, a. rare. 1510. l- Obr. 
superbieus or med.L. superbiosus, f. D. 
Superbia pride, f. superbus SUPERB; see 
-I0U&.] 1. Proud, overbearing, insolent —1700. 
2. Stately, grand, superb 1714. So tSupe-r- 
bous a. (rare) -1709. 

Supercargo (s'üpoikü-igo). 1697. [Altera- 
tion of SuPRACARGO by prefix-substitution.] 
An officer on board a merchant ship whose 
business it is to superintend the cargo and 
the commercial transactions of the voyage. 
tAlso formerly, an agent who superintended 
a merchant's business in a foreign country. 

Supercelestial (s'a:poastle'stial), a. 1559. 
If. late L. supercalestis = Gr. úmepoupánios : See 
SUPER- I. I a, II. 1 a, and CELESTIAT.] 1. That 
is above the heavens; situated or existing 
above the firmament. 2. More than 
heavenly; of a nature or character higher 
than celestial 1501. 

Supercharged, pa. pple. and ppl. a. 1876. 
[Supmr- III. 1 b.] Charged to excess; over- 
charged; spec. of an internal combustion 
engine, having air forced into the carburettor 
by means of a fan or other device. So 
Su · percharger, a device for supercharging 
an engine; an engine, car, etc., fitted with 
Such a device. 

Superchery (siupóatfori). Obs. exe, in Fr. 
form supercherie (süperjori). 1998. [- Fr. 
Supercherie — It. soperchieria, f. soperchio 
superfluous, excessive.) fl. An attack made 
upon one at a disadvantage; (a piece of) foul 
1850 1056. 2. Trickery. Also with a and pl. 
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Superciliary (s'üpozsiliüri), a. and sb. 
1732. Uf. SUPERCILIUM + -ARY'.] Of or per- 
taining to the eyebrow, or to the region 
of the eyebrow; supra-orbital» b. Situated 
over the eye; also transf. having a marking 
over the eye 1872. 

S. arch or ridge, a prominence of the frontal 


bone, over the eye, produced b; N 
of the frontal "et Verde: 


B. sb. A superciliary ridge or marking 1864. 
Supercilious (s'üpozsilios) a. 1529. [- L. 
superciliosus, f. SUPERCILIUM; see -OUS.] 1. 
Haughtily contemptuous in character or de- 
meanour; having or marked by an air of 
contemptuous superiority or disdain. 12. 
*Dictatorial, arbitrary, despotic, overbear- 
21701 exacting in judgement, censorious 

Hence Superci-lious-ly adv., -ness. 

Supercilium — (s'ipoasi: ) PL -ia 
(Aa). 1563. [L., eyebrow; ridge, summit, f. 
super- SUPER- + cilium (lower) eyelid.] 1. 
The eyebrow. Obs. exc. Anat. 1672. b. Zool, 
A superciliary streak or marking 1817. 2. 
Arch. ta. A narrow fillet above the cyma- 
tium of a cornice. b. A fillet above and 
below the scotia of an Attic base. c. The 
lintel of a door-case. 1563. 3. Anat. The lip or 
margin of a bony cavity, esp. of the acetabu- 
lum 1706. 

Su-perconscious, a. 1884. [SUPER- IT. 1a; 
after subconscious.] That is above or beyond 
human consciousness. Superco'nscious- 
ness. 

Su-percool, v. 1907. [SUPER- III. 1 b.] 
trans. To cool (a liquid) below the freezing- 
point without solidification. 

Supere:minence. 1616. [-late L. super- 
eminentia, f. supereminent-; see next and 
-ENCE.] The quality or fact of being super- 
eminent; supreme or special eminence; 
rarely in physical sense, supreme height or 
loftiness. So Supere-minency (now rare or 
Obs.) 1585. 

Supereminent (spore minent), a. 1555. 
- L. supereminens, -ent-, pr. pple. of super- 
eminére rise above; see SUPER- III. 1 a, 
EMINENT.) 1. Lofty above the rest; su- 
premely or specially high. Now rare. 2. 
Exalted above others in rank or dignity; 
supremely exalted 1583. 3, Distinguished 
above others in character or attainment; con- 
spicuous for some quality 1509. 4. Of 
qualities, conditions, ete.: Specially or 
supremely remarkable in degree 1581. 

1. A single s. tower 1892. 3. Som were s. for 
holines, and high virtues 1051. 4. Thy s. gifts 
1592. Hence Supere-minently adv. 

Supererogant (s'uporerógánt), d. rare. 
1737. [- late L. supererogans, -ant-, pr. pple. 
of supererogare; see next, -ANT.] = SUPERE- 
ROGATORY. 8 

+Supere-rogate, v. 1582. [= supererogat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of late L. supererogare, f. 
super- SUPER- IV. 1 + L. erogare pay out; 
see ATE“. ] 1. trans. To pay over and above; 
to spend in addition. Also absol. rare. 1613. 
2. intr. To do more than is commanded or 
required; spec. to perform a work of SUPERE- 
ROGATION —1727. b. To make up by excess of 
merit for the failing of another 1649. , 

2. We cannot. -haue m perfection in this life, 
much lesse s. BURTON. b. The fervencie of one 
man in prayer cannot s. for the coldness of 


another MILT. E 

Supererogation (s'ü:porerógé'-fon). 1520. 
[- late L. supererogalio, n, f. as Prec.; 
see -I0N.] The action (or an act) of ‘supere- 
rogating’; chiefly in phr. work(s of S. a. R.C. 
Theol. The performance of good works 
beyond what God commands or requires, 
which are held to constitute a store of merit 
which the Church may dispense to others to 
make up for their deficiencies. b. transf. and 
gen. Performance of more than duty or cir- 
cumstances require; doing more than is 
needed 1592. 

b. An Act of so great S., as singing without a 
Voice STEELE. | Y 

Supererogative (s'ü:porlrogátiv), a. rare. 
1599. [7 med. L. supererogativus, f. as prec.; 
see -IVE.] = next. J 

Supererogatory (s'ü:porirogütóri, s'ü:- 
porerógütori) a. (sb.) 1593. [- med.L. 
supererogalorius, f. as prec.; see -orY?.] 
Characterized by, or having the nature of, 
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supererogation; going beyond what is com- 
manded or required; loosely, superfluous. 
1B. sb. A work of supererogation. RICHARD- 
sox. Hence Su:perero-gatorily adv. 

Su:perexalt, v. 1609. [- late (eccl.) L. 
superexallare; see SUPER- IIT. 1 b, EXALT v. ] 
1. trans. To exalt or raise to a higher, or to 
the highest, position or rank; to exalt 
supremely 1625. 2. To extol or magnify 
CREE ney, (rare) 1609. So Su:perexalta:- 

‘ion. 

Supere-xcellence. 1652. f. next; see 
-ENCE.] The quality or condition of being 
superexcellent; superior or supreme excel- 
donde, So Supere-xcellency (now rare) 
1587. 

Superexcellent, a. 1561. [~ late L. 
superezcellens, -ent-; see SUPER III, 1 a, 
EXCELLENT.) That superexcels; excellent in 
a high degree; very or supremely excellent. 
Hence Supere:xcellently adv. 

Superfetation (s'ü:poafité!-fon). Also 
-fot- 1603. [- Fr. superfétation or mod. I.. 
superfetatio, f. L. superfetare; see next, 
-ATION.] 1, Phys. A second conception occur- 
ring after (esp. some time after) a prior one 
and before the delivery; the formation of a 
second fœtus in a uterus already pregnant; 
occurring normally in some animals, and 
believed by some to occur exceptionally in 
women. b. Bot. In early use, applied to 
processes supposed to be analogous to 
superfetation in animals, e.g. the growth of a 
parasite, ete. ; in mod. use, the fertilization of 
the same ovule by two different kinds of 
pollen. 1626. 2. fig. Additional production; 
the growth or accretion of one upon another; 
also, an instance of this 1641. 

1. The hare is often troubled with s. 1661. 2. 
Layers of dust have accumulated (a superfeta- 
tion of dirt!) upon the old layers LAMB. Mark the 
s. of omens—omen supervening upon omen, 
augury engrafted upon augury DE QUINCEY. 

fSuperfete, v. 1045. [- L. superfelare 
(Pliny), f. super- SUPER- IV. 1 + fetus 
ForUs.] intr, and trans. To conceive by 
superfetation —1654. 

+Superfice. late ME. [~ OFr. superfice or 
its source, L. SUPERFICIES.] = SUPERFICIES 1, 
2 —1823. 

Superficial (s'üpoxfi-Já), a. (sb.) late ME. 
[- late L. superficialis, f. L. SUPERFICIES; see 
-AL!, Cf. Fr. superficiel.] A. adj. I. Of or per- 
taining to the surface; that is, lies, or is 
found at or on the surface; constituting the 
surface, outermost part, or crust. b. Of ac- 
tions or conditions: Taking place or existing 
at or on the surface 1815. C. Anat. Situated 
just beneath the skin; subcutaneous 1804. 
2. Of or pertaining to a superficies; relating 
to or involving two dimensions; esp. relating 
to extent of surface. (Dist. from linear and 
solid.) S. measure, square measure. 1571. 3. 
Appearing ‘on the surface“; external, outward. 
1501. 4. That is only on or near the surface; 
affecting only the surface; not deep 1594. 5. 
Concerned only with what is on the surface, 
and is therefore apparent or obvious; not 
deep, profound, or thorough; shallow 1533. b. 
transf. ot persons, in respect of their actions, 
attainments, or character 1603, 6, Of condi- 
tions, qualities, actions, occupations: Not 
involving a profound or serious issue; of 
insignificant import or influence 1530. 7, 
That has only the outward appearance of 
being what is denoted by the sb.; only 
apparent, not real or genuine 1023. 

1. The rise in the temperature of the s. blood 
HUXLEY. c. The s. veins appear remarkably 
large ABERNETHY. 2. S. foot, yard, etc., a rec- 
tangular space measuring a foot, yard, etc. each 
way, or a space of whatever shape containing the 
same amount of area; a square foot, etc, 3. There 
is a s, appearance of equity in this tax BURKE. 4. 
Small and superficiall Wounds 1076. 5. To vindi- 
cate our author's judgment from being s. DRY- 
DEN. Men of s. understanding, and ludicrous 
fancy BOSWELL. The accounts. .are 8., confused. 
and inexplicable 1777. b. A very superficial, 
ignorant, vnweighing fellow SHAKS. 6. Empty 
noise And s, pastimes WORDSW. 7. The old 
quarrel has at least a s, reconeilement JOWETT. 


B. absol. or as sb. 1. With the: That which 
is superficial (in any sense) 1579. 2. With the: 
Those who are superficial 1701. 3. pl. Super- 
ficial characteristies or qualities 1832. 
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3. Excepting in the merest superficials, there is 
a far greater variety in women than in men 1897. 
Hence Superfi-cial-ly adv., -ness. 

Superficialism. 1839. f. prec. + -ISM.] 
Superficial character, superficiality. So 
Superfi-cialist, one whose knowledge, ob- 
servation, or treatment is superficial 1652. 

Superficiality (s‘zpoufifie-liti). 1530. [f. 
as prec. + -ITY.] The quality or state of 
being superficial; also, an instance of this. 

Superfi-cialize, v. 1593. [f. as prec. + 
-IZE.] tl. trans. To make a surface of (paint 
or colour); also transf. to paint (the cheeks). 
rare. 11633. 2. intr. To treat a subject or do 
something superficially 1656. 3. trans. To 
render superficial 1828. 

3. It is a necessary consequence of the advance 
of education that every subject becomes vul- 
garized and superficialised 1863. 

fSuperficie. 1545. [- L. superficies (see 
next).] = next —1726. 

Superficies (s'ipozfi-fiiz, U.S. also Spen- 
fl. Ia). Pl. superficies. 1530. [- L. super- 
ficies, f. super- SUPER- I. 3 + facies FACE sb.) 
1. Geom. A magnitude of two dimensions, 
having only length and breadth; that which 
forms the boundary or one of the boundaries 
of a solid, or separates one part of space 
from another; a surface. 2, The outer surface 
of a body, which is apparent to the eye, or is 
immediately adjacent to the air or to another 
body 1577. 3. That which constitutes the 
outermost part of a body; the surface 
layer. Now rare. 1603. b. Rom. and Civil 
Law. A building or other thing in or on the 
surface of a piece of land, which is by art or 
nature so closely connected with as to form 
part of it; the right possessed by a person 
over any such building or other thing in or 
on the surface of another’s land 1850. 4. 
Superficial area or extent 1656. 5. ta. The 
‘surface’ (of something immaterial, esp. of 
the mind or soul) 1700. fb. The outward 
form or aspect —-1781. c. That which is 
merely superficial 1589. 

3. To render the S. of the Earth loose 1707. 4. 
The whole s. of the parish contains 21 square 
miles 1798. 

Superfine (s'a-poafain, s'üpoafoi-n), a. (sb.) 
1575. [- med.L. superfinus (implied in super- 
finitas); see SUPER- III. 1 a, FINE d.] A. adj. 
1. Excessively refined, nice, fastidious, or 
elegant; over-refined, over-nice. 12. Con- 
sisting of very fine particles or threads. 
Also, of a file with extremely fine teeth. 
1656. 3. Of manufactured goods: Extremely 
fine in quality; of the very best kind; (of 
liquids) the purest or clearest 1682. 4. 
Superlatively fine or excellent 1850. B. sb. 
pl. Goods of superfine quality 1812. 

A. 1. S. distinctions of the Schools LOCKE. 3. 
The wax was s., its hue vermilion BYRON. 4. My 
eyes have not been in s. order 1850. Hence 
Su:perfine-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

Superfluent (s'upd-afluént), a. rare. 1440. 
[~ L. superfluens, -ent-, pr. pple. of super- 
fluere; see SUPERFLUOUS, -ENT.] 1. = SUPER- 
FLUOUS. 2, Flowing or floating above. Obs. 
or arch, 1440. 3. Superabundant 1711. So 
Superfluence (s'wpóufluéns). arch. rare. 
Superabundance. 

Superfluity (s'üpoxflü-Tti). late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. superfluité - late L. superfluitas, f. L. 
superfluus; see next, -ITY.] The quality of 
being, or something that is, superfluous. 1. 
Superabundant supply, superabundance; 
the condition of there being (or of one's 
having) more than enough; an instance of 
this. 2. The condition or fact of being more 
abundant or copious than is necessary; ex- 
cessive quantity or number; esp. excess in. 
diet or dress. late ME. 3. A thing or part that 
is in excess of what is necessary, or that can 
be dispensed with. Chiefly pl.late ME. t4. 
Immoderate indulgence or expenditure; an 
instance of this —1801. 

1. Her girlhood with its..s. of sisters GEO. 
EnrT, 2. Thus the act of fertilization is com- 
pleted, and there is no s. in the means employed 
DARWIN. 3. When we are in want of necessaries 
we must part with all superfluities ADAM SMITH. 

Superfluous (s'upó-1fluos), a. late ME. IT. 
L. superfluus, f. superfluere, f. super- SUPER- 
I.2 + fluere flow; see -Ous. ] 1. That exceeds 
What is sufficient; of which there is more than 
enough; excessively abundant or numerous. 
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2. That is not needed or required; needless, 
uncalled-for 1450. b. transf. Of a person: 
Doing more than is necessary (rare) 1596. 
13. Exceeding what is right, desirable, nor- 
mal, or usual; immoderate, inordinate 
—1613. 14. Having, consuming, or expending 
more than enough; superabundantly sup- 
plied; extravagant in expenditure —1711. 

1. Divesting myself of all s. clothes TYNDALL. 2. 
This warning was not s. 1898. b. 1 Hen. IV, I. ii. 
12. 3. Purchas'd At a s. rate SHAKS. 4. Lear II. iv. 
268. Hence Supe-rfluous-ly adv., -ness. 

Su-perflux. 1605. [f. SUPER- HI. 2 + 
FLUX.] I. A superfluity or surplus. 2. An 
overflowing, or excessive flow, of water or 
other liquid 1760. 

Superfrontal (s'ü-pezfrpontál) 1858. [- 
med.L. superfrontale; see FRONTAL sb.] 1. 
[SuPER- I. 3.] A covering of silk or stuff 
hanging over the upper edge of an altar 
frontal. 2. [SUPER- I. 1 d.] A dossal 1887. 

Superfuse (s'üpoufij-z), v. 1657. E super- 
fus-, pa. ppl. stem of L. superfundere; see 
SUPER- I. 2, FUSE v. In sense 3, a new forma- 
tion on SUPERFUSION.] 1. (rans. To pour over 
oron something. 2. To sprinkle or affuse; to 
suffuse in baptism 1657. 3. To cool (a liquid) 
below its melting-point without causing it to 
solidify; to supercool, overcool, undercool 
1902. 

Superfu:sion. 1657. [- late L. superfusio, 
f. as prec.; see -ION.] The action or result of 
superfusing. 

Su-perheat, v. 1859. [t. SUPER- III. 1 b.] 
trans. To heat to a very high temperature; 
esp. to raise the normal temperature of 
(steam). Hence Su- perheat sb. the state of 
being superheated; the excess of temperature 
of a vapour above its temperature of satur- 
ation. Su-perhea:ter, an apparatus for 
superheating steam. 

Superheterodyne (s'üpoahe-téródoin). 
1922. lf. SUPER(SONIO +  HETERODYNE.] 
Wireless. In full superheterodyne receiver: A. 
receiving-set producing oscillations differing 
in frequency from those of the transmitting 
station and utilizing supersonic beat-notes 
thus produced. Often abbrev. Superhe:t. 

Superhuman (s'üpoihiü-mün), a. 1633, 
[- late L. superhumanus; see SUPER- II. 1, 
HUMAN a.] a. Of a quality, act, etc.: 
Higher than that of man; beyond the 
capacity or power of man. b. Of a person or 
being: Higher than man; having a nature 
above that of man 1824. c. In rhet. or hy- 
perbolical use: Higher or greater than that 
of any ordinary man; beyond the average 
human capacity, stature, etc. 1822. 

a. S. agencies and powers 1896. b. Christ is a s. 

rson 1866. c. The s. yi which he uttered 

'COTT. Hence Su:perhuma-nity, the character 
or quality of being s. Superhu-manize v. trans. 
to make, or represent as, s. Superhu:manly 


adv. 

Superhu-meral. 1606. - late L. super- 
humerale; sce SUPER- I. 1 a, HUMERAL.] An 
ecclesiastical vestment worn over the shoul- 
ders, as the Jewish ephod, or an amice or 
pallium; fig. a burden carried on the shoul- 
ders, 

Su:perimpose, v. 1794. f. SUPER- I. 2 + 
IMPOSE v., after next.] 1. trans. To impose or 
place (one object) on or upon another; to lay 
above or on the top; spec. in Geol. in ref. to 
stratification (always in pa. pple.) 2. fig. 
To cause to follow upon something else and 
to exist side by side with it 1855. 

l. Four buried forests superimposed one upon 
the other 1863. 

Su:perimposi-tion. 1684. [f. SUPER- I. 2 
+ Imposition, after L. superimponere; see 
IMPONE v.] The action of superimposing, or 
state of being superimposed; superposition. 

Su:perincu-mbent, a. 1664. [f. SUPER- 
I. 2 + INCUMBENT.] Lying or resting upon, or 
situated on the top of, something else; over- 
lying. (Chiefly in scientific use.) b. Situated 
or suspended above; overhanging 1835, c. 
Of pressure: Exerted from above 1854. 
fig. A Power Girt round with weakness; can 
scarce uplift The weight of the s. hour SHELLEY. 
Hence Su:perincu-mbence, -ency. rare. 

Su:perindu-ce, v. 1555. [~ L. superin- 
ducere cover over (= sense 4), in late and 
med.L. bring in, add; bring in from without; 
see SUPER I. 2, IV. 1, INDUCE.] 1. trans. To 


bring (a person) into some 
tion to, or so as to displace, 
occupies it. Obs. or 


(esp. something extraneous) 1605, 3, 
bring or cause to come upon a person 
thing; to bring on, induce; esp, to induce | 
(a disease, etc.) in addition to one already 
existing 1615. 4. In physical sense: 
bring, draw, deposit, etc. over or 
thing as a covering or addition 1660, 
1. It was plain adultery to s. any oi i 
former living 1555. 2. Their b 
come from themselves, but 

duced from without MILD. 


Superintend (s'à: 
eccl.L. superintendere, 
oxoneiv; See SUPER- I, 2, INTEND v.] (rai 
have or exercise the charge or directi 
(operations or affairs); to look after, oversee, 
supervise the working or management of (an 
institution, etc.). b. To exercise supervision. 
over (a person) 1776. c. intr. with fover, 
absol. 1603. 

The King will appoint Commissioners in the 
nature of a Council, who may s. the works of 
n fure, and regulate what concerns the colonies 
ACON. Di: 


Su:perinte-ndence. 1008. f. zn 


-ENCE.] The function or occupation A 
superintendent; the 
superintending. 
Su:perinte-ndency. 1598. [= me 
superintendentia, f. as next; see NOV. " 
The office or position of a superintendent; - 
superintendence. 2. A district (spec. in 1 
Lutheran Church, a collection of parishes) 
under the charge of a superintendent; 
China, one of the administrative divisions 
the country 1762. i 
1. The S. of Providence STEELE. m 
Superintendent (s'üzporinte dan, 
and a. 1554. [- eccl.L. superi 
ent-, pr. pple, of superintendere; Bee prec. 
-ENT.] A. sb. One who superintends, 
officer or officia] who has the chief charge, 
oversight, control, or direction of some 
business, institution, or works; an overseer, 
Also transf. and gen. 1575. 2. Eccl. a. As tr. 
Gr. énloxonos ‘overseer’ (see BISHOP) of 
N. T.; used controversially instead 
‘bishop’ by extreme Protestant reformers 
the 16th c. and subsequently by Papists 
with ref. to bishops of the Church of P 
land. Obs. exc. Hist. 1554. b. spec. among 
Lutherans, a minister who has control 


churches and pastors of a particular m 


action or work of 


1560. c. In the Church of Scotland, a mii 
chosen to preside over a district and 
ordain. Hist. 1561. d. The name given 
John Wesley to men whom he ordained to 
act as bishops in the U.S.; now, among he 
Wesleyan Methodists, the presiding minister 
of a circuit 1784. 

1. The Super-intendent over all the other Civil 
and Criminal Ministers 1653. En k 
B. sb. Superintending; exerci 
tendence or oversight; holding the posi 
of a superintendent. Now (in English use) 
chiefly in designations of officials. 1597. „ 
The s. visiting officer of the London. 18. 
Hence Suiperlutendentship. i 
Superior (s'upi*riox), a. and sb. late 
[- OFr. superiour (mod. supérieur) 
superior, br, compar. of superus thi 
above, f. super-; see SUPER-, -T0R.] A. 
Higher in local position; situated above 
further up than something else; UDI 
fheavenly, celestial. Now chiefly in 
use. b. predic. quasi-adv.: In or bii 
higher position; higher; upward. poet. 
2. Higher in rank or dignity ; more 17 
social or official status 1485. 3. Higher 
ideal or abstract rank, or in a scal 
series; of a higher nature or charac 
Sometimes, supernatural, super ung 
b. Logic. Having greater extension 184 
Higher in degree, amount, quality, 
portance, or other respect; of 4.90 
or consideration 1579. 5. Const. fo ( 
with, than). a. Higher in status or d 
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than; hence, greater or better than; tfor- 
merly also adeb. = more or better than, 
above, beyond 1526. b. Too great or strong 
to be overcome or affected by; above the 
influence or reach of 1647. c. Transcending, 
on a higher plane than 1841. 6. Charac- 
teristic of one who is superior (in senses 2, 3); 
algo, from sense 5 b, *free from emotion or 
concern; unconquered; unaffected’ (J.). 
poet. or rhet. 1667. b. Applied ironically to 
persons of lofty, supercilious, or dictatorial 
manner or behaviour (or to their actions, 
etc.) 1864. c. advb. In a superior style; with 
a superior air 1716, 7, In a positive or abso- 
lute sense (admitting comparison with more 
and most): Supereminent in degree, amount, 
or (most commonly) quality; surpassing the 
generality of its class or kind 1777. 8. Astr. a. 
Applied to those planets whose orbits lie 
outside that of the earth (orig., according to 
the Ptolemaic astronomy, as having their 
spheres above that of the sun). b. S. meri- 
dian: that part of the ‘celestial meridian 
which lies above the pole: so s. passage (of. 
the meridian), ete. 1583. 9. Bot. Growing 
above some other part or organ: said of the 
ovary when situated above or free from the 
(inferior) calyx, and of the calyx when ad- 
herent to the sides of the (inferior) ovary 80 
that the calyx-lobes are above the ovary 
1785. 10. Anat. and Zool. Applied to parts or 
organs situated above, or in a higher position 
than, others of the same kind (dist, as in- 
ferior), ov above the usual or normal position 
1733. 11. Printing. Applied to small letters 
or figures, or other characters, made to 
range above the line, at or near the top of the 
ordinary letters 1683. 

1. The superiour or high India 1553. The s. 
portions of the earth's crust 1838. 2. He says 
Obeyed s. orders CARLYLE. Father or Mother S. 
B. 2. 3. Conscience. supposes some s. law in- 
forming men to do, or not do a thing 1660. 4. She 
escaped by s. sailing 1798. 5. a. He Was. 8, in 
numbers to the enemy 1907. b. To that foible 
even she was not s. SCOTT. 6. Here passion first I 
felt, in all enj ents else Superiour and un- 
mov'd MILT. b. The ‘s.’ person who posed as an 
authority on matters of culture 1897. 7. What a 
woman she was—what a s. creature! THACKERAY. 

B. sb. 1. A person of higher rank or dignity ; 
one who is above others in social or official 
station; esp. a superior officer or official 1483. 
2. The head of a community of religious (a 
monastery, nunnery, convent, abbey, ete.); 
also, the head of a religious order or congre- 
gation, or of a department of it 1497. 3. 
Feudal Law. One who (or the successor of 
one who) has granted an estate of heritable 
property to another (termed the vassal) on 
condition of the annual payment of a certain 
sum or the performance or certain services 
1538. 4. A person, or (less commonly) a 
thing, of higher quality or value than 
another; one that excels another in some 
respect 1634, 5, Printing. A superior letter 
or figure 1726. 

1. The Rebukes and Censures of Superiours 1659, 
In respectable conformity to the commands of 
my ecclesiastical superiors 1817, 2. The 8. of the 
Passionist Monks 1844. 3. Subject s., à 8. who 
holds as subject of a sovereign. 4. No one is the 
8. of the invincible Socrates in argument JOWETT. 
Hence Supe'rioress, a female s. a mother s. 
Supe-riorly adv. in a s. place, degree, or manner. 

Superiority (sivpirioriti). 1495. [- (O)Fr. 
supériorité or med. L. superioritas, t. superior; 
see prec., -ITY.] The quality or condition of 
being superior; also, an instance of this. 

They lost their s. in Greece by the ill-fought 
battle of Leuctra 1770. All nobility in its begin- 
nings was somebody’s natural s. EMERSON. 

Superlative (s'upd-alitiy), a. and sb. late 
ME. I- (O)Fr. superlatif, -ive — late L. super- 
lativus, f. L. superlatus (used as pa. pple. of 
superferre), t. super- SUPER- II + lat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of tollere take away; see -IVE.] A. adj. 
1. Gram. Applied to that inflexional form of 
an adj. or adv. used in comparing a number 
of things, to express the highest degree of the 
quality or attribute denoted by the simple 
word, as sweet-est, tru-est, often-est (or to the 
periphrasis used in the same sense, as m 
sweet, most true, most often); the adj. or adv. 
is then said to be in the s. degree. Freq. used 
allus. b, Exaggerative, hyperbolical 1588. 
2. Raised above or surpassing all others; 
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extremely high, great, or excellent; super- 
annan rS late ME. 

. Gowere and chaucere,. .Superlatiue as 
laureate 1423. Queene Biizabeth,. 5 
praise HOLLAND. 

B. sb. 1. Gram. The superlative degree; an 
adjective or adverb in the superlative degree. 
(Also, by extension, any word denoting the 
highest degree of some quality.) 1530. b. 
transf. An exaggerated or hyperbolical ex- 
pression; usu. pl., exaggerated language or 
phraseology 1597. 2. A person or thing sur- 
passing all others of the class or kind; the 
highest example (of a quality). Now rare, 
and with allusion to sense 1. 1600, 3. The 
highest or utmost degree of something; the 
acme 1583. 

1. fig. Virginity you say is delightful, yet 
matrimony more pleasant: Virginity you put in 
the positiue, but matrimonie in the superlative 
GREENE. b. He thought and felt in superlatives 
1896. Hence Supe'rlative-ly adv., ness. 

Superlunary (s'üpoil'u-nüri) a. 1614. [- 
med.L. superlunaris, f. L. super- SUPER- I. 1 
+ luna moon; see Aux“, and cf. SUPRA- 
LUNARY, SUBLUNARY.] Situated above or 
beyond the moon; belonging to a higher 
world, celestial; fig. extravagant: the 
oposite of sublunary. So Superlu'nar a, 
1742. 

Superman (st ponmen). 1903. [f. SUPER- 
II. 3 + Max sb., tr. by G. B. Shaw of G. 
übermensch (Nietzsche).] An ideal superior 
man conceived by F. W. Nietzsche (German 
philosopher, 1844-1900) as being evolved 
from the normal human type. Also transf. 
and allus. 

Like Nietzsche, the modern German believes 
that the world must be ruled by a super-man, and 
that he is the super-man 1912. 

Supermu:ndane, a. 1077. E med.L. 
supermundanus (Thomas Aquinas), f. super- 
SuPER- I. 1 + mundus; cf. MUNDANE.] Kle- 
vated in nature or character above what 
pertains to the earth or world; belonging to 
a region above the world. 

Supernaculum (s'üpomm-kizlüm), adv. 
and sb. slang. 1592. [mod.L. tr. G. auf den 
nagel on to the nail, in phr. auf den nagel 
trinken to drink off liquor to the last drop.] 
A. adv. Used in ref. to the praetice of turning 
up the emptied eup or glass on one's left 
thumbnail, to show that all the liquor has 
been drunk; hence, to the last drop, to the 
bottom. 

He drank thy health five times, s. DRYDEN. 

B. sb. 1. A liquor to be drunk to the last 
drop; a wine of the highest quality; hence, 
anything excellent of its kind 1704. 2. A 
draught that empties the cup to the last 
drop; also, a full cup, a bumper 1827. Hence 
Superna:cular a. (of drink) excellent. 

Supernal (s'upóanál) a. (sb.) 1483. [— 
OFr. supernal or med.L. supernalis, f. L. 
supernus, f. super; see SUPER-, -AL'. Of. 
EXTERNAL.] A. adj. 1. That is above or on 
high; existing or dwelling in the heavens 
1485. 2. Belonging to the realm or state 
above this world or this present life; pertain- 
ing to a higher state of existence; coming 
from above 1483. 3. a. Situated in, or be- 
longing to, the sky or upper regions; 
celestial, heavenly. Obs. or arch. 1508. b. 
Situated above or at the top, upper; above 
ground; lofty in position (rare) 1599. 4. High 
in rank or dignity, exalted 1549. 5. Su- 
premely great or excellent, *divine' 1818. B. 
sb. A supernal being (rare) 1755. 

A. 1. That s. Iudge that stirs good thoughts 
SHAKS. 2. Errands of s. Grace MILT. 4. He hath 
put downe the mightie ones From their supernall 
seate 1549. Hence Supe'rnally adv. 

Supernatural (s'7pame-titral, -tforál), a. 
(sb.) 1526, [- med.L. supernaturalis (Thomas 
Aquinas), f. super- SUPER- IT. La + natura; 
see -AL'.] A, adj. 1. That is above nature; 
transcending the powers or the ordinary 
course of nature. b. fransf. Relating to, 
dealing with, or characterized by what is 
above nature 1569. 2. More than the natural 
or ordinary; abnormal, extraordinary. Obs. 
or arch. 1533. 

1. Inspiration. termed s, properly, in Contra- 
distinction to all Knowledge resulting from the 
common Laws of Nature 1749. The pestilences 
which desolated nations were deemed s. 1865. b. 
Lady Hester Stanhope's conversation on s. topics 
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KINGLAKE. 2. Suddenly animated with s. 
strength 1797. 

B. absol. or sb. 1. absol, with the, That which 
is supernatural 1830, 2. sb, pl. Supernatural 
things 1587. 3. A supernatural being 1729. 

1. The introduction of the s. and marvellous 
Scorr. Hence Su:pernatura-lity, the quality of 
being s.; something that is s., a 8. object, occur- 
rence, etc, Superna-tural-ly a -nes: 

Superna:turalism. 1799. f. prec. + 
-I8M.] 1, Supernatural character or quality; a 
system or collection of supernatural agen- 
cies, events, ete. Rarely in pl. 2. Belief in 
the supernatural; a theory or doctrine which 
admits or asserts the reality of supernatural 
beings, powers, events, etc. 1809. So Super- 
na-turalist, an adherent of s. 1650, Super- 
naturali-stic a. holding the belief of a 
supernaturalist; of or belonging to super- 
naturalists; pertaining to or involving 5. 

Superna:turalize, v. 1643. [f. as prec. 
+ -zE.] trans. To make supernatural; to 
impart or attribute a supernatural character 
to. 

Supernature (s'ü-poiné'tiüa, -tfor). 1844. 
[f. SUPER- + NATURE, after supernatural.) A 
supernatural realm or system of things; 
something supernatural. 

Superno-rmal, a. 1868. [SUPER- II. 1 a.] 
1, Exceeding that which is normal, 2. Ap- 
plied to phenomena of an extraordinary 
kind, involving a higher law or principle than 
those ordinarily occurring, but not neces- 
sarily supernatural 1885. Hence Super- 
no'rmally adv. 

Supernumerary (s'iiponiü-mérüri), a. and. 
sb. 1005. (- late L. supernumerarius applied 
to soldiers added to a legion after it is com- 
plete, f. super numerum; see SUPER- III. 3 
and -ARY'.] A. adj. 1, That is beyond or in 
excess of the usual, proper, regular, stated, 
or prescribed number or fquantity; addi- 
tional, extra, left over. Now rare in gen. 
sense. b. spec. Applied to an official, officer, 
or employee not formally belonging to the 
regular body or staff, but associated with it 
to assist in case of need or emergency 1624. 
c. Bot. and Zool. Applied to structures or 
organs occurring (either in individuals or in 
types) in addition to the normal ones 1733. 
2. That is beyond the number needed or 
desired; superfluous, unnecessary, Now 
rare. 1640. 

1. I have had s. Copies wrought off HEARNE. b. 
To be a s. Usher in his Schoole 1083. 

B. sb. A supernumerary per&on or thing; 
esp. a supernumerary official or employee 
1039. b. On board ship, a sailor, or one of a 
body of sailors, over and above the ship’s 
complement 1666. c. An additional officer 
attached to a body of men in the army or 
navy for some special purpose 1796. d. A 
retired Wesleyan minister 1701. e. Theatr, 
A person employed in addition to the regu- 
lar company, who appears on the stage but 
does not speak. Colloq. abbrev. super (sec 
SUPER sb. 2). 1830. 

b. The whole crew with our black supernu- 
meraries 1833. 

Supero- (s'i-péro), mod. comb. form of I.. 
superus that is above, upper (see SUPERIOR), 
in terms of anatomy and zoology, desig- 
nating parts situnted above or on the upper 
side. a. in adjs., as Supero-ante'rior a., 
situated above and in front; Supero- 
external d., situated above and on the 
outside. b. in derived advs, as supero- 
externally, -posteriorly. 

Su:perocci-pital, a. and sb. 1854, [BUPER- 
I. I b.] Anat. and Zool. A. adj. Situated at 
the upper part of the occiput or back of the 
head. B. sb. The s. bone, an element of the 
skull usu. forming part of the occipital bone, 
but in some lower vertebrates constituting a 
distinct bone. 

Supero-rdinate, a. (sb.) 1620. [f. SUPER- 
II, after subordinate.) A. adj. Superior in 
rank: opp. to SUBORDINATE. Now only in 
Logic. B. sb. One who is superior in rank 
1802. 

Su:perordina-tion. 1055. - late (eccl.) L. 
superordinatio, -6n- choice of a bishop's suc- 
cessor, f. superordinare; see SUPER- IV. 1, 
ORDINATION.) 1, Ordination of a person, 
while another still holds an office, to succeed 
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him in that office when it shall become 
vacant. 2. Logic. The action of super- 
ordinating or condition of being super- 
ordinated; superordinate position or relation 
1804. 

TSu:perparti-cular, a. (sb.) 1557. - late 
L. superparticularis (Boethius); see SUPER- 
IV. 2, PARTICULAR.] Arith. Applied to a ratio 
in which the antecedent contains the conse- 
quent once with one aliquot part over (e.g. 
14, 14, 14 times), i.e. the ratio of any number 
to the next below it (2, $, ). Also sb., a 
superparticular ratio. —1842. 

TSuperpa:rtient, a. (sb.) 1557. [- late L. 
superpartiens, ent- (Boethius) f. super 
SUPER- IV. 2 + partiens, pr. pple. of L. 
partiri divide; see -ENT and cf. prec.] Arith. 
Applied to a ratio in which the antecedent 
contains the consequent once with any 
number (greater than one) of aliquot parts 
over. Also sb., a superpartient ratio. —1788. 

Superpho'sphate. 1797. [SuPER- III, 4 b.] 
1. Chem. A phosphate containing an excess 
of phosphoric acid; an acid phosphate. 2. In 
full s. of lime: an impure superphosphate of 
lime prepared by treating bones, coprolites, 
etc. with sulphuric acid, and used as a 
manure 1843. 

tSu-perplus. Chiefly Sc. 1561. E med.L. 
superplus; see SUPER- IV. 1, PLUS, and cf. 


SURPLUS.] = SURPLUS —1825. So tSuper- 
plusage, surplusage 1450. 
Superpose (s'üporpó*:z), v. 1823. [- Fr. 


superposer, f. super- SUPER- I. 2 + poser 
Posk, after L. swperponere (see next).] 1. 
trans. To place above or upon something 
else, Usu. in pa. pple.; often loosely of two 
or more things in a vertical series (= placed 
one above or upon another). 2. Physics, etc. 
To bring into the same position so as to 
coincide; to cause to occupy or coexist in the 
same space without destroying one another, 
as two or more sets of physical conditions 
(e.g. light-rays, etc.), or one such in relation 
to another 1831. b. Geom. To transfer (one 
magnitude) ideally to the space occupied by 
another, esp. so as to show that they 
camane ES. öl ii 4 
fig. Bursti rou; ie network superpos" 
By Leinen Occupation N. ARNOLD. PPE 

Superposition (s'i:poapdzi-fon). 1056. [- 
Fr. superposition or late L. superpositio, 
-On-; see SUPER- I. 2, IV. I, POSITION.) 1. gen. 
The placing of one thing on or above another; 
an instance of this 1828. 2, Geom. The action 
of ideally transferring one figure into the 
Position occupied by another, esp. so as to 
show that they coincide 1656. b. Physics, etc. 
The action of causing two or more sets of 
Physical conditions or phenomena (e.g. un- 
dulations) to coincide, or coexist in the same 
place; the fact of such coincidence or co- 
existence 1830, 3. Geol. The deposition of one 
stratum upon another, or the condition of 
being so deposited 1799. 4. Bot. The relative 
Position of leaves, etc., on an axis, when 
situated directly above one another, not 
alternating 1880. 

Superre-alism, 1935. = SURREALISM. 

Su:per-roy:al, a. 1612. [SUPER- II. I.] 1. 
That is above royal or kingly rank; higher 
than royal (rare). 2. Designating a size of 
paper next above that called royal (ROYAL a. 
II. 4), measuring about 19-21 inches by 
27-28 inches 1681. 

1. The Popes superroiall power 1612. 

Supersalt (s'i-porsdlt). 1806. [f. SUPER- 
III. 4 b + Saur sb. i] Chem. A salt containing 
an excess of the acid over the base. 

Supersa-turate, v. 1788. [f. SUPER- III. 
1 b; after Fr. sursaturer.] trans. To saturate 
to excess; to add more of some other sub- 
stance to (a given substance) than is suffi- 
cient to saturate it: chiefly in Chem. and 
Physics. Hence Su:persatura-tion, the 
action of supersaturating or condition of 
being supersaturated. 

Superscribe (s‘apaiskrai-b, s'i-poaskroib), 
v. 1598. - L. superscribere, f. super SUPER- 
I. 2 + scribere write.] 1. trans. To inscribe or 
mark with writing on the surface or upper 
Part; to write upon; to put an inscription on 
or over 1605. 2. spec. To write a name, 
address, or direction on the outside or cover 
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of; to address (a letter, etc.) fo a person. 
arch. 1598. b. To write (a name or address) 
upon a letter 1728. 3. To write one's name at 
the head of a document 1611. 4. To write (a 
letter or word) above another, or above the 
line of writing 1776. 

1. He received a Message..superscribed With 
Speed STEELE. 2. An envelope, superscribed To 
Mr. Skinner, Merchant MACAULAY. 

Superscript (s'ü-peuskript), sb. and a. 
1588. [- L. superscriptus, um, pa. pple. of 
superscribere; see prec., Sckirr.] tA. sb. = 
next 3. SHaks. B. adj. Written above a 
letter, or above the line of writing: opp. to 
Sussoripr B. 1861. 

A. L. L. L. Ty. ii. 135. 

Superscription (s'ipaiskri-pfon). late 
ME. - late L. superscriptio, · n, f. super- 
script-, pa. ppl. stem of L. superscribere; see 
prec., -ION.] That which is superscribed. 1. 
A piece of writing or an inscription upon or 
above something. arch. (after Matt. 22:20, 
ete.). 2. spec. A piece of writing at the head 
or beginning of a document; a heading. late 
ME. 3. The address or direction on a letter. 
Obs, or arch. 1518. 4. A name signed; a sig- 
nature. Obs. or arch. rare. 1681. 

1. fig. I learn. . How counterfeit a coin they are 
who friends Bear in their S. MILT. 2. S., the sign 
R/ before a prescription 1901. 

Supersede (s'üpousi-d), v. 1527. [In early 
use often -cede; — OFr, supercéder, later 
-séder — L. supersedére (in med.L. often 
-cedere) set above, be superior to, refrain 
from, omit, f. super SUPER- I, II + sedére 
sit.] Tl. trans. To desist from, discontinue 
(a procedure, an attempt, ete.); not to 
proceed with —1750. tb. intr. To desist, for- 
bear, refrain —1850. 12. To refrain from 
(discourse, disquisition); to omit to mention, 
refrain from mentioning 1689. t3. To put a 
stop to (legal proceedings, etc.); to stop, 
Stay —1838. b. Law. To discharge by a writ 
of supersedeas 1817. +4. To render super- 
fluous or unnecessary —1797. 5. To make of 
no effect; to render void, nugatory, or use- 
less; to annul; to override. Now rare or Obs. 
1654. 6. pass. To be set aside as useless or 
obsolete; to be replaced by something re- 
garded as superior 1642. 7. To take the place 
of (something set aside or abandoned); to 
succeed to the place occupied by; to serve, 
be adopted or accepted instead of 1660. 8. To 
supply the place of (a person deprived of or 
removed from an office or position) by 
another; also, to promote another over the 
head of; pass. to be removed from office to 
make way for another 1710. b. To supply the 
place of (a thing) 1861. 9. Of a person: To 
take the place of (some one removed from an 
office, or tpromoted); to succeed and sup- 
plant (a person) in a position of any kind 
1777. 

5. The Norman invader superseded Anglo- 
Saxon institutions 1863. 6. When this work must 
be superseded by a more perfect history 1838. 7. 
Oxen were superseding horses in farm-work 
1866. 9. apran Maling takes his passage to s. 
Captain Nisbet in the Bonne Citoyenne NELSO: 

Supersedeas (s'ipousi-dies). late ME. 
[L., = you shall desist (see prec.).] 1. Law. 
A writ commanding the stay of legal pro- 
ceedings which ought otherwise to have 
proceeded, or suspending the powers of an 
officer: so called from the occurrence of the 
word in the writ. More fully writ of s. 12. 
fig. Something which stops, stays, or checks 
1737. 

2. A Supersedias for her loue was euery new-come 
frend 1592. 

\\Supersedere (siz:pousidiri). Sc. Law. 
1547. [L. (see SUPERSEDE).] A judicial order 
or a private agreement granting protection 
to a debtor. 

Supersedure (-sidiüi) U.S. 1788. f. 
SUPERSEDE -- -URE.] — SUPERSESSION. 

Superse-nsual, a. 1683. [SUPER- IT. 1 a.) 
That is above or beyond (the power of) the 
senses, or higher than what is perceived by 
the senses; also, relating to such things as 
transcend sense; often = spiritual. Also 
absol. with the. 

Superse-rviceable, a. 1605. [SUPER- III. 
1 a.] More serviceable than is required or 
fitting; officious. SHAKs. 

Supersession (s‘ipoase-fon). 
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SUPERSUBSTANTIAL 


SUPERSEDE v., phonetically after pairg like 
concede|concession, with confusion of -cede, 
-sede as in SUPERSEDE.] Tho action of super. 
seding or condition of being superseded, 

Supersonic (sMpensg- nik), a. 1919. It. 
SUPER- II. 1 a + L. sonus SOUND sb. + ac] 
1. Of or pertaining to sound-waves of such a 
high frequency as to be inaudible, 2, Ex- 
ceeding the speed of sound in the medium 
concerned 1945. 

Superstition (s'üpozsti-Jon). late ME, [- 
(O)Fr. superstition or L. superstitio, ö., f, 
superstare stand on or over, f. super- SUPER- 
I.2 + stare stand; see -TION.] 1. Unreason- 
ing awe or fear of something unknown, 
mysterious, or imaginary, esp. in connection 
with religion; religious belief or practice 
founded upon fear or ignorance 1538. b, An 
irrational religious belief or practice; a 
tenet, scruple, habit, ete. founded on fear or 
ignorance. late ME. 2. An irrational re- 
ligious system; a false, pagan, or idolatrous 
religion. Now rare or Obs. 1526. b. A re- 
ligious ceremony or observance of a pagan or 
idolatrous character. Now rare or Obs. 1529, 
3. transf. (from 1). Irrational or unfounded 
belief in general; an unreasonable or 
groundless notion 1794, 

1. S. is, when things are either abhord or ob- 
serued, with a zealous or fearefull, but erroneous. 
relation to God HOOKER. b. When they began to 
say, that., all wine was an abomination, they 
pass'd into a direct s. JER. TAYLOR. 2. The Turks 
received the Mahometane s, 1603. 3. Of the 
political superstitions,..none is so universally 
diffused as the notion that majorities are omni- 
potent SPENCER. 

Superstitious (s'ipousti-fos), a. late ME. 
[7 (O)Fr. superstitieux or L. superstitiosus, f. 
superstitio; see prec., -0U8.] 1. Of the nature 
of, involving, or characterized by super- 
stition. 2. Subject or addicted to supersti- 
tion; believing or practising superstitions 
1526. fb. Idolatrously or extravagantly de- 
voted 1704. 13. Over-scrupulous; punctili- 
ous; extremely careful or particular —18106. 
4. Used in or regarded with superstition; 
venerated, observed, or believed in, in the 
way of superstition. Now rare or Obs. 1506. 
fb. Magical; credited with supernatural 
efficacy —1651. 15. Extraordinary; excessive; 
superfluous —1640. 

1. Their S. Belief, of Ghosts, Spirits, Daemons, 
Devils, Fayries, and Hob-goblins 1078. F. uses 
(Law), ‘where lands, tenements, or goods, are 
given for the maintenance of persons to pray for 
the souls of dead men in purgatory, or to main- 
tain perpetual obits, lamps, etc.’ 2. It seem'd. . 
to a S. eye the haunt Of Wood-Gods and Wood- 
Nymphs Miir. b. Hen, VIII, III. i. 131. 5. They 
. have such a s. conceit of their owne merit anc 
temper [etc.] 1638. Hence Supersti-tious-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Superstruct (s'ü'poistrokt), v. Now rare 
or Obs. 1642. l- superstruct-, pa. ppl. stem of 
L. superstruere, f. super SUPER- I. 2 + 
struere build.] To build upon something 
else; to construct upon a foundation; to 
erect as a superstructure. Usu. fig. or in fig. 
context. Also absol. 3 f 

Those. on whose approbation his esteem © 
himself was superstructed JOHNSON. 

Superstructive (s'üpoustrp'ktiv), 4 ey 
Now rare. 1625. f. prec. + -IVE.] A. £d 
Belonging to the superstructure; opp. to 
fundamental 1642. 1B. sb. Something bo 
longing to or constituting the superstructure 
—1644. So fSuperstru:ctor, one who bu 
a superstructure. s 

Superstructure (s'ü:pozstroktiüi, fox). 
1041. [f. SUPER- I. 3 + STRUCTURE.] yo 
building considered in relation to its fo Ed 
tion; an upper part of a building, erec 11 
upon a lower supporting part; any mater 8 
structure resting on something else as 4 
foundation 1645. 2. fig. An immaterial sd 
ture, as of thought, action, etc., figure 03 
being built upon something else as a founi 
tion 1641. 5 

1. In som Places, as in Amsterdam, the Founda: 
tion costs more than the S. 1645. m. 

Supersubstantial (s'ü:poasDbstee-nfAD, i 
1534. [- ecol.L. (Vulg.) superstantialis, © op, 
super- SUPER- II. 1 a + substantia Bonero 
see -AL.] 1. In allusion to late L. supe” 
stantialis in the Vulgate version of held 
6:11 (tr. Gr. émovows, which is now USU- 
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SUPERTERRANEAN 


to mean ‘pertaining to the coming day’). 
Above or transcending material substance; 
spiritual; esp. in ref. to the eucharistic 
bread. 2. Above or transcending all sub- 
stance or being: chiefly of God 1534. So 
Su:persubsta-ntiate v. [after transubstan- 
tale] trans. to make 8. 

Superterranean (s'u:poatéré^nfán), a. (sb.) 
1691. (kt. after SUBTERRANEAN by prefix- 
substitution; see SUPER- 1 a.] That is or 
dwells above, or on the surface of, the earth; 
above-ground: opp. to sublerranean. Also 
sb., a dweller above ground or on the earth. 

Numerous chambers both s. and subterranean 
1816. So Su:perterra-neous a. 1671. 

Superterrene (s'Gpouterin), a. 1709. f. 
after earlier SUBTERRENE by prefix-substitu- 
tion; cf. late L. superterrenus (Tertullian).] 
1. = prec. 2. = next 1. 1755. 

Superterrestrial  (s'ü:poxtéresstriàl), a. 
1727. [See SUPER- I. 1 a and TERRESTRIAL.] 
1, Existing, or belonging to a region, above 
the earth. = SUPERTERRANEAN 1875. 

Su-pertonic. 1806. [SUPER- II. 2 b.] Mus. 
The note next above the tonic; the second of 
the scale. Also attrib. applied to a chord 
having this note for its root. 

Supervene (s'apoavi-n), v. 1047. [- L. 
supervenire, f. super SUPER- IV, 1 + venire 
come.) 1. intr. To come on or occur as some- 
thing additional or extraneous; to come 
directly or shortly after something else, 
either as a consequence of it or in contrast 
with it; to follow closely upon some other 
occurrence or condition. +2. trans. To come 
directly or soon after, to follow closely; 
occas, to come after so as to take the place 
of, to supersede —1810. 

1. Upon a sudden supervened the death of the 
king 1647, Typhus supervening on a gunshot 
wound 1870. 

Supervenience  (s'iporvimiéns) . rare. 
1644. [f. next; see -ENCE.] The fact of being 
Bupervenient, or of supervening; super- 
vention. 

Supervenient (s"porvi-niént), a. 1594. 
[7 L. superveniens, -ent-, pr. pple. of super- 
venire; see SUPERVENE, -ENT.] Supervening; 
coming on something as an extraneous addi- 
tion; coming on after (and in connection or 
contrast with) something else; occurring 
subsequently. 

Some s. cause of discord may overpower this 
original amity JOHNSON. 

Supervention (s'ipoavesnfon). 1649. [= 
late L. superventio, -ón-, t. supervent-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. supervenire; see SUPERVENE, 
-I0N; in later use partly f. SUPERVENE.] The 
action or fact of supervening; coming on in 
addition; subsequent occurrence. 


Supervisal (s'i-poavoizil). Now rare. 
1052, t. SUPERVISE + -AL! 2.] = SUPER- 
VISION, 

Supervise (s'ü:porvoiz) v. 1588. [= 


Supervis-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. super- 
vidére, f. L. super SUPER- I. 2 + vidére sed. 
11. trans. To look over, survey, inspect; to 
read through, peruse —1711. tb. spec. To 
read through for correction; to revise —1761. 
2. To oversee, have the oversight of, super- 
intend the execution or performance of (à 
thing), the movements or work of (a person) 
1045. +Supervise sb. SHAKS. 

Supervision (s'ūpəavi'son). 1640. [— med. 
L. supervisio, - In-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] The 
action or function of supervising; oversight, 
superintendence. 

Supervisor (s'@-poavaizod). 1454. [- med. 
L. supervisor, f. as prec.; see -OR 2. In later 
use f. SUPERVISE.) One who supervises. 1. A 
person who exercises general direction or 
control over a business, a body of workmen, 
ete.; one who inspects and directs the work 
of others, tb. = OVERSEER sb. 1 b. -1767. C. 
An inspector of highways; now only U.S, a 
road-master on a railway 1555. 12. An on- 
looker, spectator, observer —1010. 3. One 
who reads over, esp. for the purpose of 
correction; a reviser. Now rare or Obs. 1024. 

1. d. In some of the United States, an elected. 
Official charged with the administration of a 
township or other county subdivision 1882. e» 
U.S, One who supervises the courses and the 
teachers in a school. Hence Su-pervisorship, 
the office or function of a s. 
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Supervisory (s'üpoivolzóri), a. 1847. (f. 
SUPERVISE + -ORY] Having the function of 
supervising; of, pertaining to, or exercising 
supervision. 

Supinate (s'üpine't) v. 1831. [Back- 
formation from next; cf. PRONATE v.] 
Physiol. trans. To turn (the hand or fore 
limb) so that the back of it is downward or 
backward; to turn (the leg) outwards. Opp. 
to PRONATE v. 

Supination (s'apiné'fon). 1000. [- L. 
supinatio, un f. supinal-, pa. ppl. stem of 
supinare, f. supinus; see SUPINE a., -ION.] 
Physiol. The action of turning the hand or 
fore limb so that the back of it is downward 
or backward; the position of a limb so 
turned. (Opp. to PRONATION.) 

Supinator (s'a-piné'téa). 1615. - mod. L. 
supinator, f. as prec.; see -OR 2.) Anat. A 
muscle by which supination is effected or 
assisted; spec. one of two muscles of the 
forearm or fore limb, s. radii brevis and. s. 
radii longus. 

Supine (s'ü-poin), sb. 1522. |- late L. 
supinum, n. sing. of L. supinus (see next) 
used subst.; cf. Fr. supin; this usage has not 
been satisfactorily explained.] Gram. In 
Latin grammar, applied to forms of a verbal 
noun, the one an accus, sing. ending in -tum 
or -sum, used with vbs. of motion and called 
the first or tformer s., the other a locative 
sing. ending in -fu or -su, used with adjs. and 
called the second or tlaller s. (The term is 
applied by some grammarians to the Eng- 
lish infinitive with fo, as in OE. tó scéawienne, 
mod. Eng. to show.) 

Supine (s'üpoi-n, s'ü-poin), a. 1500. [= L. 
supínus, f. Italic *sup-, root of super above, 
superus higher; see -INE'.] 1, Lying on one's 
back, lying with the face or front upwards. 
Also said of the position. b. Of the hand or 
arm: With the palm upward; supinated 1668. 
c. Of a part of the body: Situated s0 ns to be 
upward; upper, superior 1601. d. transf. 
Sloping or inclining backwards. poet. 1097. 2. 
fig. Morally or mentally inactive, inert, or 
indolent 1608. b. Not active; passive 1843. 

1, They buried their dead on their backs, or in a 
8. position SIR T. BROWNE. d. If the Vine On 
rising Ground be plac'd, or Hills s. DRYDEN, 2. 
The s. slaves Of blind authority SHELLEY. The 
listless and s. life which he had been leading 
THACKERAY. Hence Supine-ly adv., ness. 

fSupi-nity. 1548. [t. SUPINE a. + -ITY.] 1. 
Supine behaviour or state of mind; inertness 
—1750. 2. Posture with the face upward (rare) 
-1755. 

Suppedaneum (sppidé'-niim). 1863, [Late 
and med.L., = footstool, scabellum, subst. 
‘use of n. adj. suppedaneus under the feet, 
f. sub- SUB- + pes, ped- foot.) A support 
for the feet of a crucifled person, projecting 
from the vertical shaft of the cross. So 
fSuppeda:neous a. rare. 1046-1711. 

fSuppe'ditate, v. 1535. ( suppeditat», 
pa. ppl. stem of L. suppedilare.] trans. To 
furnish, supply 1754. 

Suppeditation (sopeditéfon), Now rare 
or Obs. 1005. [= L. suppeditatio, -On-, f. as 

rec.; sce -ION.] The action of supplying 
what is needful; supply. 

Supper (spo), s IME. super(e, 
soper(e, and super, soper, later soupper, 
sopper, supper — OFr. soper, super (mod. 
souper), Subst. use of soper Sur v.“: see -ER*.] 
1. The last meal of the day; (contextually) 
the hour at which this is taken, supper-time. 
(Formerly, the last of the three meals of the 
day (breakfast, dinner, and supper); now, 
the last substantial meal of the day when 
dinner is taken in the middle of the day, or a 
late meal following an carly evening dinner.) 
Often without article, demonstrative, pos- 
sessive, or the like, esp. when governed by à 
prep. (to have &.; at, to, for, after 8. 2. spec. 
a. The Last S.: the last meal taken by Jesus 
Christ with the Apostles before his cruci- 
fixion, at which he instituted the Eucharist 
ME. b. The Lord's S., the Dominical S., the 
S.: the Eucharist or Holy Communion 1533. 
rib. and Comb., as s. - dance, -dish, -table, 
-things; S.-party, a party assembled at s., a 
social gathering of this kind; -quadrille, the 
quadrille danced just before s.; "room, a room in 
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which s, is served; time, the time at which s, is 
(normally) taken, 

Supper, v. 1022, t. prec.) I. (rans. a. To 
provide with supper; to entertain at supper. 
b. To give (horses, cattle, ote.) their evening 
feed and bed them down for the night. 
Chiefly Sc. and n. dial, 1816. 2. intr. To take 
one's supper; to sup 1691. 

1. We intend to dinner him and g. him round, 
and by degrees make him our own 1715, 

Supperless (so'porlés), a. 1516. 
Without supper, 

They'le. send him supperlesse to bed B. JONS, 

Supping (en pin), vòl. sb. late ME. |f. 
Sur v, + Ndl.] 1. The action of SUP v. 
drinking by spoonfuls or mouthfuls, 2. 
Chiefly pl. Food (sing. a food) that can be 
supped; esp. broth. Now dial. late ME. 

Supping (en pin), vòl. sb,* late ME. |f. 
Sur v.* Na.] The action of taking supper. 

Supplant (s)pla'nt) v. ME. [= (O)Fr. 
supplanter or L. supplantare trip up, over- 
throw, f. sub- Sun- 25 + planta sole of the 
foot.) tl. trans. To trip up, cause to stumble 
or fall by tripping —1607. 12. fig. To cause to 
fall from a position of power, superiority, or 
virtue; to cause the downfall of, bring low 
—1780, 3. To dispossess and take the place of 
(another), esp. by treacherous or dishonour- 
able means ME. 14. To take up by the roots; 
to root out, uproot (a plant, or something 
likened thereto) —1644. 5. To remove from 
its position, get rid of, oust; occas. to replace 
or supersede by something else. Now rare. 
1576. 6. Chiefly of things; To take the place 
of, supersede 1671, 

1. His Armes clung to his Ribs, his Leggs en- 
twining Each other, till supplanted down he fell 
A monstrous Serpent MiLT. 3. He most un- 
worthily supplanted and turned out the worth; 
Curate. out of his own cure of souls 1731. 5. 3 
the Alpes, and lay them smooth and plaine 
DRAYTON. 6, These pantomimes will very soon 8. 
all poetry 1789. Hence Suppla'nter ME, 

Supplantation (suplanté^fon) late ME. 
[7 (O)Fr. supplantation = ecel.L. supplantatio, 
on- hypocritical deceit, f. L. supplantare; 
See pr ox. The senses are infi, by SUP- 
PLANT v.] 1. The dispossession or displace- 
ment of a person in a position, esp. by 
dishonourable means. 2. The supersession 
or displacement of one thing by another 1608, 

Supple (sp'D, a. [ME. souple — (O)Fr. 
souple :- Rom, *supples, f. L. supplez, 
lie- submissive, suppliant, lit, bending 
under, f. sub Sun- 2 + *plic -bend.] t1. Not 
rigid; soft, tender, -late ME. 2, That is 
easily bent or folded without breaking or 
cracking; pliant, flexible. late ME. b. fig. 
Adaptable; elastic 1781. 3. Of the body, 
limbs, ete.: Capable of bending easily; 
moving easily or nimbly 1530. b. transf. of 
movements, ete, : Characterized by flexibility 
of body or limb 1502. 4. fig. Yielding readily 
to persuasion or influence; compliant ME. 5. 
Compliant or accommodating from selfish 
motives; artfully or servilely complaisant or 
obsequious 1607, b. franaf. Characterized by 
ingratiating or fawning complaisance 1633, 

2. W the stream with his s. fly-rod 1872. 
Rubbed in. in suficient quantity to keep the 
akin s, and unctuous 1899, b. His a, address and 
determination saved Rome from a revolution 
1870. 3. Limbs so s.; will so stubborn! RICHARD- 
SON, S. knee, in ref, to insincere or obsequious 
obeisance; Will ye submit your necks, and chuse 
to bend The s. knee? MILT, b. Keep a. 4. position 
of the body 1809, 4. Let me be soft and s, to thy 
will G, HERBERT. 5. A s, and flattering courtier 
EVEI We 
arts which foreigners 
Sw'pple-ly adv., ness. 

Supple (p', v. late ME. It. prec., after 
OFr. asoplir (mod. assouplir).] 1. trans. To 
soften, mollify (the heart or mind); to make 
compliant or complaisant. Obs, or arch. b. 
intr. and refl. To be submissive or compliant. 
to. Obs. or arch. 1440, 2. To make (skin, 
leather, and the li supple, pliant, or 
flexible 1530. 13, To reduce the hardness of, 
to soften. Also absol, 1728, 14. To soften or 
mollify (a wound, swelling, etc.) by applying 
an unguent, a fomentation, etc.; to anoint 
with oil 1088. 5. To make (the limbs, the 
body, the person) supple or capable of 
bending easily; spec, of the training of 
saddle-horses 1570. 6. gen. To make pliant, 
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those s. 
Hence 


Britons slight 
delight 1090. 


SUPPLE-JACK 


flexible, or smooth; also, to tone down, 
modify 1530. 

1. F with Sicknesse, he confessed his 
Fault FULLER. 2. Hard new boots not yet sup- 
pled by use 1915. 5. In order to s. the recruit, . 
he will be practised in the. movements 1847. 6. 
"To set free, to s. and to train the faculties LOWELL. 

Su:pple-jack. 1725. f. SUPPLE a. + JACK 
85.1] 1. A name for various climbing and 
twining shrubs with tough pliable stems 
found in tropical and subtropical forests; 
applied in the West Indies to various sapin- 
daceous plants, as species of Paullinia and 
Serjania; in Central America, to the rham- 
naceous Berchemia volubilis, and to a species 
of Zizyphus; and elsewhere to plants of 
similar habit. b. The stems of these plants 
as a material 1804. 2. A walking-stick or cane 
made of the stem of one of these plants; a 
tough pliant stick 1748. 3. A toy representing 
the human figure, the limbs of which are 
manipulated by a string (U.S.) 1829. 

Supplement (s»plimént) sb. late ME. 
[- L. supplementum, f. supplére SUPPLY v.; 
see -MENT. Cf. Fr. supplément (xvi).] 1. 
Something added to supply a deficiency; an 
auxiliary means, an aid; occas. of a person. 
(Now rare in general sense.) b. A part added 
to complete a literary work or any written 
account or document; spec. a part of a 
periodical publication issued as an addition 
to the regular numbers and containing some 
special item or items 1568. c. Math. (a) S. of 
an arc or angle, the amount by which an are 
is less than a semi-circle, or an angle less than 
two right angles. (b) An additional term 
introduced in certain cases in an equation or 
expression (abbrev. Supp.). 1570. 12. The 
action of supplying what is wanting; the 
making good of a deficiency or shortcoming 
—1060. b. Sc. Law. Oath in s., a suppletory 
oath 1672. +3, The reinforcement of troops; 
chiefly coner. (sing. and pl.) reinforce- 
ment(s —1665. +4, The action of supplying 
or providing; that which is supplied; supply, 
provision —1658. 

Supplement (sv-plimént, spplíme:nt), v. 
1829. [f. prec.] trans. To furnish a sup- 
plement to, supply the deficieney in; also, 
to supply (a deficiency). 

The two sets of dissimilar conditions s. and 
throw light upon each other 1868, 

Supplemental (svplime-ntiil), a. (sb.) 1605. 
If. as prec. + -AL'.] A. adj. = next A. Const. 
to, of. b. Math. 1798. B. sb. A supplementary 
fact, etc. (rare) 1670. 

A. Womens Supplimentall Art, does but the 
rather bewray Natures Defects 1629. S. air, the 
air that, remains in the lungs after an ordinary 
expiration. b. S. angle, either (in relation to the 
other) of two angles which are together equal to 
two right angles. S. arc, either of two arcs which 
are together equal to a semi-circle. S. chord, 
the chord of a supplemental arc. Hence Sup- 
pleme:ntally adv. 

Supplementary (svplime-ntari), a. (sb.) 
1607. [f. as prec. + -ARY'.] A. adj. Of the 
nature of, forming, or serving as, a sup- 
plement. Const. to. Often in techn. uses. B. 
sb. A supplementary person or thing 1812. 

A. To this Claim..was added a s. paper con- 
taining a list of grievances MACAULAY. Hence 
Suppleme-ntarily adv. 

Supplementation (sv:plimenté'-fon). 1854. 
If. SUPPLEMENT v. + -ATION.] The action of 
supplementing; also, an instance of this, a 
supplementary addition. 

Suppletion (sjpli-fon). rare. ME. [- OFr. 
suppletion — med.L. suppletio, -ón-, f. sup- 
plet-, pa. ppl. stem of L. supplére SUPPLY v.; 
see -ION.] The action or an act of supplying; 
something supplied. 

Suppletive (sPplitiv), a. rare. 1816. f. 
tsupplete vb. (XVII), f. L. supplet- (see prec.) 

+ yk. ] Having the attribute of supplying 
deficiencies. 

Suppletory (sv-plitéri), a. and sb. 1628. 
It. as prec. + -ory?,*, With the adj. cf. AL. 
suppletorius (1684); with the sb., late L. 
suppletorium.] A. adj. Supplementary. 
Const. to, of. Now rare. b. Law. S. oath, an 
oath (given by a party in his own favour) 
admitted to supply a deficiency in legal 
evidence 1726. +B. sb. A supplement —1707. 

The rite of confirmation. .is an admirable s. of 
an early Baptisme JER. TAYLOR. 
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Supplial (s#ploi-&l). Now rare. 1752. f. 
SUPPLY v. + -AL'2.] The act of supplying. 

The ..s. of all the wants of life 1819. 

Suppliance! (siploiáns). Now rare. 1598. 
[f. as prec. -- -ANCE.] — SUPPLY sb. 

Suppliance®* (sv-pliăns). rare. poet. 1611. 
[f. SUPPLIANT a.!; see -ANCE.] The action of a 
suppliant; supplication. So Su-ppliancy. 

Suppliant (sv-plidnt), sb. and a.t Now 
poet. or rhet. late ME. [- Fr. suppliant, pr. 
pple. of supplier : L. supplicare SUPPLICATE 
v.; See -ANT.] A. sb. One who supplicates; a 
humble petitioner. 

Thy s. I beg, and clasp thy knees MILT, 

B. adj. Supplicating, humbly petitioning 
1586. b. transf. Expressing or involving sup- 
plication 1667. 

The Rich grow s., and the Poor grow proud 
DRYDEN. b. To bow and sue for grace With s. 
knee Miut. Hence Su:ppliantly adv. 

tSuppli-ant, a. 1611. [f. SUPPLY v. + 
-ANT.] Supplementary. SHAKS. 

Supplicant (sv-plikănt), sb. and a. Now 
rare exc. arch. 1597. [- L. supplicans, -ant-, 
pr. pple. of supplicare SUPPLICATE; see -ANT.] 
A. sb. — SUPPLIANT sb. b. spec. One who 
supplicates for a degree; see SUPPLICATE v. 3. 
1649. 

s .supplicants, who repair to the churches 


B. adj, = SUPPLANT d. 1507. Hence 
Su-pplicantly adv. 
Supplicat (sv-plikeet). 1660. [L., = he 


supplicates.] A supplication, petition; spec. 
(now only) in English universities, a formal 
petition for a degree or for incorporation. 

Supplicate (sv-plike't), v. late ME. [- 
supplical-, pa. ppl. stem of L. supplicare, f. 
sub- SUB- 2 + *plic- bend.) I. intr. To beg, or 
entreat humbly; to present a humble peti- 
tion. 2. trans. To petition humbly 1642. 3. 
spec. intr. In Oxford University, to present a 
formal petition for a degree or for incorpora- 
tion 1691. 

1, O holy Mary..s. for the devout Female Sex 
1771. 2. The Church. .did s. pinum from the 
temporall powers 1660. Shall I brook to be sup- 
plicated? TENNYSON. So Su- pplicator, one who 
supplicates; a suppliant, petitioner. Su-ppli- 
catingly adv. 

Supplication (svpliké'-fon). late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. supplication — L. supplicatio, un, f. 
as prec.; see -ION.] The action, or an act, of 
supplicating; humble or earnest petition or 
entreaty. b. A written or formal petition. 
Obs. exc. Hist. late ME. c. (A) humble 
prayer addressed to God (or a deity); 
chiefly pl., spec. the petitions for special 
blessings in litanies 1490. d. Rom. Antiq. A 
religious solemnity decreed on the occasion 
of some important public event, esp. in 
thanksgiving for victory 1606. e. spec. In 
Oxford University, a formal petition for à 
degree or for incorporation 1691. 

Supplicatory (sv-plikétori), a. 1450. [= 
med. L. supplicatorius, f. as prec.; see -oRY*. 
Cf. littere supplicatorie (a1250).] Express- 
ing, consisting of, or containing supplication. 

Supplicavit (sopliké'-vit). 1507. [L., = 
he has supplicated.] Law. A writ formerly 
issuing out of the King's Bench or the Court 
of Chancery for taking surety of the peace 
against a person: so called from the first 
word in the writ. 

Supplier (siploi-oi). 1607. f. SUPPLY v. 
+ -ER'.] One who (or that which) supplies. 

Supply (siploi-), sb. late ME. If. next.] I. 
The action of supplying, or condition of being 
supplied. tfl. Assistance, succour, support, 
relief —1697. 2. The act of making up a de- 
ficiency, or of fulfilling a want or demand 
1500. +3. The act of supplying something 
needed —1673. b. Now only in ref. to persons: 
The act, or position, of supplying a vacancy, 
or officiating temporarily instead of another, 
esp. as a minister or preacher; on s. — acting 
in such a capacity 1580. 4. The provision or 
furnishing of a person, etc. with necessaries 
1781. II. That which is supplied. +1, collect, 
sing. or pl. An additional body of persons, 
esp. reinforcements of troops 1750. 2. One 
who supplies a vacancy or acts as substitute 
for another; esp. a minister or preacher who 
temporarily officiates in a vacant charge or 
pulpit 1584. 3. A quantity or amount of 
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something supplied or provided 1007, 4 
absol. (A) provision of funds or food; (a 
quantity of) money or provisions Supplied 
or to be supplied: now chiefly spec. the food 
and stores necessary for an armed force 1611, 
5. collect. sing. or pl. A sum of money granted 
by a national legislature for expenses of 
government not provided for by the revenue 
1626. 6. Pol. Econ. The amount of any com- 
modity produced and available for purchase: 
correl. to DEMAND sb. 4, 1776. 

1. The Earle of Salisbury craueth s, SHAKS, 3, 
The wine was passed, and a fresh supply ordered 
DICKENS, 4. England..sent Money and other 
Supplies into Ireland 1687. 5. The Commons 
declared..that redress of grievances must pre- 
cede the grant of supplies GREEN. 6. If the 
demand exceeds the s. the price will rise 1900, 

Supply (s#plei-), v. [Late ME. (in earliest 
use mainly Sc.) sup(p)le, sowple, late supplie 
= OFr. so(u)pleer, earlier soup(p)leier, -oier, 
later supplier (mod. suppléer) = L. supplére 
fill up, make good, complete, f. sub- SUB- 25 
+ -plére fill (plenus FULL)] tl, trans. To 
help, aid, assist; to succour, relieve; to 
support, maintain; occas. to deliver from 
—1750. 12. To furnish with (additional) 
troops; to reinforce. Also absol. 1825. 3. fa. 
To supplement —1730. b. To add (something 
that is wanting) 1450. 4. To make up for, 
make good, compensate for (a defect, loss, or 
void); to compensate for (the absence of 
something) by providing a substitute. late 
ME. 5. To fulfil, satisfy (a need or want) by 
furnishing what is wanted 1567. 6. To fur- 
nish, provide, afford (something needed, 
desired, or used): now usu. with impersonal 
subj. 1520. 7. To furnish (a thing) with what 
is necessary or desirable; in early use, with- 
out const., to make provision for 1529. b. 
transf. To furnish with an occupant, tenant, 
or contents; to fill. poet. 1007. c. Anat. and 
Phys. Of a nerve or blood-vessel: To furnish 
with energy or nourishment (the part or 
organ to which it is distributed) 1843. 8. To 
furnish or provide (a person) with something; 
in early use, without const., to satisfy the 
wants of, provide for; now usu., to furnish 
with regular supplies of a commodity 1507. 9. 
To fill (another's place); esp. (now only) to 
occupy as a substitute. late ME. +10. To ful- 
fil, discharge, perform (an office or function), 
esp. as a substitute for another 1748. 11. To 
take the place of; to serve as, or furnish, à 
substitute for; to replace. Now rare or. Obs. 
1006. 12. Of a cleric or minister: To occupy 
(a church, pulpit, etc.) as a substitute, or 
temporarily; to act as ‘supply’ for (another); 
also absol. 1719. 

3. a. Nature is supplide in him by Art 1615, b. G 
words that are wanting 1824. 4. That which mos 
supplied their want of experience 1600. 5. Some 

vate purse Supplies his need with an usurious 
oan COWPER. 6. The fresco-paintings. .of pin 
have supplied the clearest proof of it 1910. 7. 
She. Witch flow'r and fruit the wilderness sup- 

lies COWPER. b. Timon III. i. 18. 8. Can ER 
Reginald Glanville’s memory... him with P 
probable cause? 1827. 11. A comfortable 115 00 
Which might s. the Sun Abr. 12. To ‘a. tio 
pulpits’ of ministers who left home 1805. Hence 
+Supply-ment (rare), the act of supplying, 
what is supplied —1611. "T 

Support (sipó*t), sb. late ME. If. p 
I. The action of supporting. 1, The ac 115 
or an act, of preventing a person from gii J 
way, backing him up, or taking his Ds 
assistance, countenance, backing. b. ES 
tual help; mental comfort 1500. C. Corre 
boration or substantiation (of a statemeny 
principle, ete.); advocacy (of a Proposes 
motion, ete.) 1771. d. Mil. The ae 
supporting other troops. In S.: acting 915 
second line. 1805. 2. The action of 15 
from failing, exhaustion, or Bene 15 
the supplying of a living thing with w 10 
necessary for subsistence; the mainten E. 
of life 1686. b. The action of contia 5 
to the success or maintaining the val nd E 
something 1912. 3. The action or E 
holding up, keeping from falling, OT ition 0 
the weight of 89 1000 the conditi 
being so supported 1663. " 

1. voce gallant s. of me at the Battle of 11 5 
hagen NELSON. c. The evidence to be cal elent 
of theirstatement 1891, 2. Alone, itis 19 
for thes. of life 1857. A youth. „found al 


the 


E 
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streets without visible means of s. 1915. 3. 
Without any s. of columns EVELYN. 

II. One who or that which supports. 1. A 
supporter, ‘prop’, ‘stay’ 1504. b. Mil. (pl.) 
A supporting body of troops; the second line 
in a battle 1852. 2. That which supports 
life; means of livelihood or subsistence 1599. 
b. One who or thát which furnishes means of 
livelihood, or maintains a person or com- 
munity 1745. 3. Anything that holds up, or 
sustains the weight of, a body, or upon 
which it rests 1570. 

1, High Ioue the heauens among (Their s, that 
suffer wrong) KYD. 2. Liuelyhood and s. fit for 
their estates 1611. b. Her slender earnings were 
the sole s. of the family LAMB. 3. A crucible,. . 
with its cover and a 8. FARADAY, 

Support (s/po*t), v. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
supporter ~ L. supportare, f. sub- SUB- 25 + 
portare carry.) I. trans. To endure without 
opposition or resistance; to bear with, put 
up with, tolerate. (In mod. use often a 
gallicism.) +b. To endure, undergo; to bear 
up against 1805. 2, To strengthen the posi- 
tion of (a person or community) by one’s 
assistance, countenance, or adherence; to 
stand by, back up. late ME. b. To uphold or 
maintain the validity or authority of (a 
thing); also, to give support to (a course of 
action) 1638. 3. a. To back up in a statement 
or an opinion 1686. b, To furnish authority 
for or corroboration of (a statement, ete.); 
to bear out, substantiate 1761. c. To second 
or speak in favour of (a proposition, or one 
who makes a proposition); to maintain the 
truth of (an opinion, ete.) 1736. 4. To provide 
for the maintenance of, bear the expense of. 
Now only with immaterial obj. late ME. 
b. Law. Ot an estate: To be such as to provide 
for (a remainder) 1694. 5. To furnish food or 
sustenance for; to supply with the neces- 
saries of life. late ME. b. To sustain (the 
vital functions); also, to keep up the strength 
of (a sick person) 1704. 6. To bear, hold, or 
prop up. late ME. tb. refi. To hold oneself 
up, keep an erect position —1727. tc. To give 
one's arm to (a lady); to take (a person) on 
one's arm ~1816. d. To sustain (a weight of 80 
much) 1726. e. Her. in pass. To be flanked by 
supporters 1562. 7. To constitute the sub- 
stratum of (a structure); to sustain in posi- 
tion above, have on it or at the top 1617. tb. 
Metaph. To be the subject or substratum of 
-1710. 8, To keep (a person, his mind, etc.) 
from failing or giving way; to give courage, 
confidence, or power of endurance to. Also 
trefi. 1602. 9, a. To maintain unimpaired, 
preserve from decay or depreciation 1515. b. 
To preserve from failure, contribute to the 
success of (an undertaking); also, to main- 
tain (a price) 1779. c. To maintain in being 
orin action; to keep up, to provide the neces- 
sary matter for 1738. d. Of specie: To 
guarantee the convertibility of (a paper 
currency) 1808. 10. To sustain (a character) 
in a dramatic performance; gen. to act or 
play (a part), bear (a character) 1709. 11. To 
give assistance to in a battle, esp. by a 
Second line of troops; to second (a leading 
actor); to assist as a subordinate in a con- 
test, a musical performance, ete. 1848. b. 
To oceupy a position by the side of, with the 
Object of giving assistance or encourage- 
ment; hence, to assist by one's presence or 
attendance 1886, 

1. These things his high spirit could not s; 
EVELYN. b. Prethee how does she s, this news? 
1671, 2. He had no party in the country to s. him 
1884. 3. b. The application was supported by an 
affidavit of the applicant 1885. c. Godolphin, . 
had supported the Exclusion Bill MACAULAY. 4. 
This luxury was supported by a thriving trade 
MaCAULAY. 5, The burden of supporting the 
poor ought to be sustained by all ranks 1801. 6. 
S. him by the arme Saks. 7. ' Andirons' in front 
tos. the logs of wood 1907. 9. a. To s. the ancient 
character of the corps 1802. b. Indian gol 
shares have been supported 1898. c. The con- 
versation , was well supported till midnight 1785. 
10. In order to s. the róle which they uncon- 
sciously fall into 1888. 11. b. Mr. Gladstone was 
supported right and left by Lord Hartington and 
Sir William Harcourt 1886. Hence fSuppo'rt- 
ment, support. 

Supportable (sópó*atáb'D, a. 1577. If. 
prec. + -ABLE.| Capable of being supported; 
endurable; defensible. Hence Support- 
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TSuppo-rtance. 1490. [f. SUPPORT v. + 
7ANCE, after OFr, suportance.] = SUPPORT sb. 
in various senses —1830. 

TSupporta-tion. late ME. I- OFr, sup- 
portation — late and med. L. supportatio, f. 
supportal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. supportare 
SUPPORT v.; see -ION.] = SUPPORT sb. in 
various senses —1768. 

Supporter (s)pó*utoi) late ME, [f. SUP- 
PORT v. + -ER'.] I. One who sides with, backs 
up, assists, or countenances à person, cause, 
etc. 2, One who keeps a person or thing from 
failing, giving way, or perishing; a sustainer, 
maintainer 1475. b. Chem. A substance that 
maintains some process, esp. combustion 
1806. 3. = SUPPORT sb. II. 3. 1595. b. A leg. 
(Now only joc.) 1601. fc. A sepal -1712, 4. 
Her. A figure of an animal, mythical crea- 
ture, or human being, represented as holding 
up or standing beside the shield; each of two 
such figures, one on each side of the shield 
1572. 5. One who attends another for the 
purpose of giving physical or moral support ; 
hence, an attendant, as in à procession 1586. 

1. Staunch supporters of the Church 1836. 2. 
Tayi „The great S. of his awful Throne DRY- 
DEN. 3. A Building set upon Supporters 1707. c. 
The Sockets, and Supporters of Flowers, are 
Figured: As in the Five Brethren of the Rose 
BACON. 5. Ingratitude sitting in its Throne, 
with Pride at its Right-hand, and Cruelty at its 
Left; worthy Supporters of..such a reigning 
Impiety 1675. Supporrtre: 

Supportive (s)po*-tiv. 


- SUPPORT v. + -IVE.] Having the quality of 


supporting; sustaining. 

Supporrtless, a. 1643, [t. SUPPORT sb. + 
-LESS.] fl. That cannot be ‘supported’; 
intolerable. Mut, 2. Destitute of support, 
unsupported 1081. 

Supposable (s)pó"züb'), a. 1043. [f. 
SUPPOSE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being sup- 
posed; that may be thought to exist or to be 
true, or that can be assumed for the sake of 
argument; presumable, imaginable. Henoe 
Supppo:sably adv. (chiefly C. S.), pre- 
sumably. 

Supposal (sópó"zül. late ME. [- OFr. 
sup(p)osail(l)e, f. sup(p)oser SUPPOSE v.; Sce 
-AL! 2.] fl. The action of supposing, sup- 
position —1839. 2. An act of supposing; 
Bomething that is supposed; a supposition, 
hypothesis; an assumption, conjecture. Now 
rare, late ME. 13. A notion, opinion —1612. 
14. A statement, allegation (as in a writ or 
indictment) —1651, 

1. Phr. Upon s. (of or that, ). By, upon 8., as is 
(or was) supposed, supposedly. 3. Haml. 1. Ii. 18. 

Suppose (sipó«z), sb. 1566. |f. next.] 1. 
An act of supposing; a supposition, hy- 
pothesis, conjecture. Now always referring 
to a supposition expressed or expressible by 
means of the vb. ‘suppose’. tb. gen. Sup- 
position -1719. 12. (An) expectation —1606. 

1. Fatted with Supposes of fine Hopes B. JONS. 

Suppose (sipó"z) v. ME. [= (O)Fr. sup- 
(poser, f. sub- SUB- 2 + poser POSE v’) fi. 
trans. To hold as a belief or opinion; to 
believe as a fact; to think —1058. 12. To 
form an idea of, conceive, imagine; to appre- 
hend, guess 1781. t3. To have in mind or as 
an object of thought or speculation ; to think 
of, conceive, imagine, contextually, to sus- 
pect 1763. 14. To expect 1700. 5. To 
assume (without ref. to truth or falsehood) 
as a basis of argument, or for the purpose of 
tracing the consequences; to frame as à 
hypothesis; to posit ME. 6. Often in imper. 
or pres. pple. absol., introducing a hypo- 
thetical statement or case ME. b. In imper. 
parenthetically or ellipt.; often = ‘as (for 
example)’, ‘say’. Now rare or Obs. 1577. 7. 
trans. To infer hypothetically; to incline to 
think; sometimes implying mistaken belief 
1001. 8. To lay down or assume as true, take 
for granted. late ME. b. To presume the 
existence or presence of 1696. 9, Of actions, 
conditions, facts: To involve as a ground or 
basis; to require as à condition; to imply, 
presuppose 1660, t10. To state, allege; esp. 
formally in an indictment —1651. 11. To 
substitute by artifice or fraud —1767. +12. 
To put or place under something; to append 
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made a Queene? Saks. 5. Which. m 
more harm than good in the case suppose "m. 
6. S. a man to have riches and honours 1078, 8. 
you go to sleep, that you may get up in time 
enough 1844, Supposing them sculptors, will not 
the same rule hold? Ruskin, b. A Person., 
breaks his Limbs, s, BUTLER. 7. Those foibles 
which are 12 10 supposed proper to the female 
sex Scorr. He fell and it is supposed was instan- 
taneously killed 1885. 8. pass, (Not) to be ex- 
pected to do or be so-and-so. He's not supposed to 
go into the kitchen (mod.). 9. Patience must s, 
pain JOHNSON, 11. Persons guilty of supposing 
children 1767. Hence Suppo'sedly ren ) adv. 
in the way of supposition; as is (or was) supposed. 
tSuppo:ser (rare). 

Supposition (Yon). 1449. [= (O)Fr. 
supposition or late (Boethius) and med. L. 
suppositio, on- (tr. Gr. únóðeos HYPOTHESIS), 
f. supposil-, pa. ppl. stem of supponere place 
under, substitute; see SUB- 2, PosrrioN.] The 
action of supposing, or what is supposed. 11. 
Scholastic Logic. Something held to be true 
and taken as the basis of an argument —1590. 
2. The action of assuming, or, usu. that which 
is assumed (which may be either true or 
false), as a basis of argument or a premiss 
from which a conclusion is drawn 1596. 3. A. 
hypothetical inference, or the action of 
making such inferences; an uncertain (some- 
times, by implication, a false or mistaken) 
belief 1596. tb, Used vaguely, with various 
shades of meaning: Idea, notion; imagina- 
tion, fancy; occas, suspicion, expectation 
-1784. 4, Fraudulent substitution of 
another thing or person in place of the 
genuine one 1797. tb. Insertion of some- 
thing not genuine in a writing; that which is 
80 inserted (rare) ~1662. 

2. The s, that the defendant had broken the 
plaintiff's close 1887, 3. t/n s., in uncertainty, 
uncertain, doubtful; My meaning in saying he is 
a good man, is, that he is sufficient, yet his 
meanes are in s. SHAKS. It is only said to be his 
LAU ane) by s. Pepys, b. Com. Err, III. il, 50, 

ence Suppositional a, of the nature of or 
based on 8. hypothetical. 

Suppositious (sopózifos), a. Now rare 
or Obs. 1024. [Partly shortened or illiterate 
form of next, partly directly f. prec.] 1. = 
next 1, 2. 2, = SUPPOSITIONAL 1008. 

Supposititious (s)póziti-fos), a. 1611. [= 
L. supposititius, -icius, f. supposit-; see SUP- 
POSITION, -ITIOUS'.] 1. Put by artifice in the 
place of another; fraudulently substituted 
for the genuine thing or person; hence, pre- 
tended (to be what it is not), spurious, 
counterfeit, false. b. spec. of a child, esp. one 
set up to displace the real heir or successor; 
sometimes used for ‘illegitimate’; also said 
of the birth of such a child 1025. 12. Pre- 
tended or imagined to exist; felgned; 
fabulous; fancied, imaginary -1774. 3, = 
next 1674. 

2. I tearm the gold Mine he went to discover, an 
nyrie and s, Mine 1645, Hence Suppositi-tious- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Suppositive (sipe-zitiv), a. (sb.) 1605. [= 
late L. suppositivus (Priscian, rendering Gr. 
énoderixds), f. as prec; see -IVE.] Of the 
nature of, implying, or grounded on sup- 
position. b. Gram. Expressing a supposition ; 
conditional; as sb. a conditional conjunction 
(rare) 1751. Hence Suppo'sitively adv. 

tSuppo'sitor. 1545. [Alteration of next 
after agent-nouns in -ER, OR.] = next 1089. 

Suppository (sdpezitori), sb. late ME. 
[- med.L. suppositorium, subst. use of n. 
sing. of late L. suppositorius placed undor- 
neath, f. supposil-; see SUPPOSITION,- ORY!, 
Cf. (O)Fr. suppositoire (Xm).] A plug of 
conical or cylindrical shape to be intro- 
duced into the rectum in order to stimulate 
the bowels to action (or to reduce hemor- 
rhoids), or into the vagina or urethra for 
various purposes. 

Suppo'sitory, a. 1599. [In sense 1 attrib, 
use of prec.; in sense 2 var. of SUPPOSITIVE 
by suffix-substitution.) t1. Used as, or per- 
taining to, a suppository ~1607, 2. = 
SUPPOSITIONAL. Now rare. 1044. 

Suppositum  (sjpozitóm). Pl. sup- 
posita. 1646. [Scholastic L., n. sing., used 
subst., of suppositus, pa. pple. of supponere; 
see SUPPOSITION.) t1. Metaph. A being that 
subsists by itself, an individual thing or 
person; occas., a being in relation to its 
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attributes —1719. 2. Logic. a. Something 
supposed or assumed, an assumption. b. pl. 
The things or objects denoted by a given 
term. 1833. 

Suppost (spd"-st). Obs. exc. Hist. 1490. 
[- OFr. suppost (mod. suppót) — med.L. 
suppositus sb. subordinate — pa. pple. of L. 
supponere; see prec.] A subordinate; a sup- 
porter, follower, adherent. 

Suppress (sdpre's), v. late ME. [- sup- 
Press-, pa. ppl. stem of L. supprimere, f. 
sub- SUB- 2 + premere PRESS v. 1] I. trans. To 
put down by force or authority; to quell; to 
vanquish, subdue. b. To withhold or with- 
draw from publication (a book or writing); 
to prevent or prohibit the circulation of 
1500. 2. To subdue (a feeling, thought, 
desire, habit) 1526. 3. To keep secret; to 
refrain from disclosing or divulging; to re- 
frain from mentioning or stating (either 
something that ought to be revealed, or that 
was formerly stated or included, or that may 
be understood from the context) 1533. 4. To 
restrain from utterance or manifestation; 
not to express 1557. +5. To press down; to 
press or weigh upon —1620. 16. fig. To bring 
or keep low, into or in subjection; to weigh 
down —1649. 7. To hinder from passage or 
discharge; to stop or arrest the flow of 1621. 

1. To Discountenance, and S. all bold enquiries 
1647. To blow up the houses to s. the fire 1679. 
A..Meeting was supprest at Gallway 1699. 
Proclamations suppressing the National League 
1887. b. Those books. .cannot be supprest with- 
out the fall of learning MILT, 2. No cold repulses 
my desires e 1721. 3. What is told in the 
fullest. .annals bearsan infinitely small proportion 
to what is suppressed MACAULAY. 4. S. thy Sighs 
Prior. 7. Hemorrhage, which. it was impos- 
sible to s. 1854, Hence Suppre'ssor. 

Suppressal (sipre-siil). rare. 1651. f. 
prec. + -AL'2.] = SUPPRESSION 1. 

Suppressed (s)pre'st) ppl. a. 1620. f. as 
prec. + -ED'.] In various senses of SUP- 
PRESS v. b. Bol. Said of parts normally or 
typically present, but not found in the 
particular case in question 1849. 

Suppressible (spre-sib’l), a. 1837. [f. as 
prec. + -IBLE.] Capable of being sup- 
pressed. 

Suppression (siprefon). 1528. [- L. 
suppressio, -On-, f. suppress-; see SUPPRESS v., 
-ION. Cf. Fr. suppression (XV).] 1. The action 
of putting down, as by power or authority. 
b. Withholding or withdrawal from publica- 
tion; prevention or prohibition of the circu- 
lation of a book or writing 1700. 2. The 
action of keeping secret; refusal to disclose 
or reveal; also, the leaving of something 
unexpressed 1728. 3. Restraint or stifling 
(of utterance or expression) 1706. 4. Med. 
and Path. Stoppage or arrest (of a discharge 
or secretion) 1601. 5. Bol. Absence or non- 
development of some part or organ normally 
or typically present 1845. 

1. The s. of the last rebellion 1574. The S. of 
Playhouses 1737. The s. of the Society of Jesus 
1784. 2. Unpardonable..suppressions of facts 
MACAULAY. 

Suppressive (s)pre'siv), a. 1778. [f. SUP- 


PRESS v. + -IVE,] Having the quality or 
effect; of suppressing. 
TSupprise, v. Chiefly Sc. late ME. If. 


AFr., OFr. supris-e, var. of sur-, sourpris-e 
or souspris-e, pa. pple. of surprendre SUR- 
PRISE v.,] To surprise, esp. with violence. 

Suppurate (sv'piŭre't), v. 1563. [- sup- 
purat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. suppurare, f. sub- 
SUB- 2 + pus, pur- PUS; see -ATE*.] t1. trans. 
To cause (a sore, etc.) to form or secrete pus; 
to bring to a head. Also absol. to induce 
suppuration. —1779. 2. intr. To form or 
secrete pus, come to a head 1656. 

1, To s. and ripen impostumes 1600. 2. This 
Disease. .is generally fatal ifit suppurates 1732. 

Suppuration (s»piüré-fon). 1541. E- Fr. 
suppuration or L. supparatio, - on- f. as prec.; 
see -ION.] The process or condition of sup- 
purating; the formation or secretion of pus; 
the coming to a head of a boil or other 
eruption. 

Suppurative (sv-piürétiv), a. and sb. 1541. 
= Fr. suppuratif, -ive (XVI), f. as prec.; see 
-VE.] A. adj. 1. Having the property of 
causing suppuration; inducing the formation 
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of pus. 2. Attended or characterized by sup- 
puration 1794. B. sb. A medicine or prepara- 
tion which promotes suppuration 1568. 

fSupputa-tion. late ME. [- L. suppu- 
tatio, -ün-, f. supputat-, pa. ppl. stem of sup- 
putare count up, f. sub- SUB-' + putare 
reckon.] The action, an act, or a method 
of calculating or computing; calculation, 
reckoning —1825. b. transf. Estimation —1677. 

So tSu-pputate, v. to calculate. 1559. 

Supra (s'ū-pră), adv., (a.), prep. 1440. [L. 
(see next).] A. adv. 1. Above; previously, 
before (in a book or writing). Also in L. phr. 
ut supra = as above. (abbrev. sup.) 12. In 
addition, further; more —1778. tB. adj. 
Additional, extra —1773. C. prep. in phr. 
protest [- It. sopra protesto ‘upon protest 
see quot. and PROTEST sb. 2. 1809. 

After a bill has been protested, it is sometimes 
accepted by a third party, for the purpose of 
saving the reputation of a drawer or of an en- 
dorser. Such an acceptance is called an accep- 
tance ‘Supra Protest’. 1809. 

Supra- (s'i-pra), prefix, repr. L. supra- = 
supra (related to super and ult. to sub), adv. 
and prep., above, beyond, in addition (to), 
before in time. Its meanings in English are 
for the most part parallel to, but in much 
less vogue than those of SUPER-, except in 
certain scientific uses. 

I. Over, above, higher than; (less commonly) on, 
upon: in a physical sense. 1. In prepositional 
relation to the sb. implied in, or constituting, the 
second element = SUPER I. 1. a. Miscellaneous 
adjs., chiefly scientific: = SUPER I. 1 a, c. Supra- 
a'xillary, Bot. arising above an axil, as a 
branch or bud. Supraco-ralline, Geol. lying im- 
mediately above the Coralline Oolite. Su:pra- 
creta:ceous, Geol. lying above the Cretaceous 
series, as the Tertiary and more recent forma- 
tions. Su:prafolia-ceous, Suprafo-liar, Bot. 
situated or arising above (or upon) a leaf. 
Su-pragla-cial, occurring upon the surface of ice, 
esp. of a glacier, Su:pramarivne, situated or 
occurring above the sea, Suprame-dial, lying 
above the middle (e.g. of a series of rocks). 
Supratro:pical, next ‘above’, i.e. higher in 
latitude than, the tropical. b. Anat, and Zool. 
Extensively used to form adjs. in the sense 
‘Situated above, or on the dorsal side of (occas. 
upon the upper surface of) the part or organ 
denoted by the second element’; = SUPER- I. 1 b. 
Supra-acro-mial, -a-ngular (the angular bone in 
some vertebrates), -auri:cular, -bra-nchial, -ciliary 
(= SUPERCILIARY ; as $b., spec. any of the small 
scales attached to the eyelids in epui; below the 
supra-oculars), -elari:cular, -co'ndyloid (= above 
a condyle or condyles of the humerus, etc.), 
-co'stal, -cra-nial (= on the upper surface of the 
cranium), -do-rsal, -du-ral (= above the dura 
mater), -Aepatie (on the upper surface of the 
liver), -newral (= above a neural axis), -occi-- 
pital, -o-cular (= above the ocular region, spec. 
of the small scales in reptiles above the super- 
ciliaries; also sb.), -@sopha-geal (= on the dorsal 
side of the esophagus, applied to a nervous 
ganglion in invertebrates), -o'rbital (= above the 
orbit of the eye: also as sb.), -pe'dal (= above the 
‘foot’ of a mollusc), -pu:bic, -ste-rnal, -te-mporal’, 
-vagi-nal, -ventri-cular. c. With sb., denoting a. 
part situated above that denoted by the second 
element. Supracla:vicle, Anat. and Zool. a 
superior bone of the scapular arch in some 
fishes, above the clavicle, 

2. In advb. relation to the second element: = 
SUPER- I. 2. Su:prasori-ferous a., Bot. bearing 
sori on the upper surface. 

3. In adjectival relation to the sb. constituting 
or implied in the second element: — SUPER- I. 3. 
a. Anat. and Zool. = Superior, upper; (a struc- 
ture) situated above some other, or forming or 
belonging to the upper part of (that denoted by 
the second element): chiefly in mod.L. terms, as 
supramamma. Supraco-mmissure, a commis- 
sure of nerve-fibres above and in front of the 

ineal body. ||Suprasca-pula, a bone (or carti- 
lage) in the upper or anterior part of the scapular 
arch, in fishes, and in some batrachians and rep- 
tiles. b. Anat. and Zool. Prefixed to adjs., or 
forming derivative adjs. from sbs. in a (sometimes 
used ellipt. as apan = Pertaining to or situated 
on the upper. or the upper part of (what is ex- 
pressed by the second element), as suprala:bial 
(the upper lip), supramazi-llary (the upper jaw). 

IL Above (in various fig. senses); higher in 
quality, amount, or degree. 1. a. Prefixed to 
adjs.: = SUPER- II. 1 a, as supra-Chri-stian, 
rational, -temporal*. b. Prefixed to a sb., forming 
an adj., as su-pra-state. 

2. Prefixed to a sb. = SUPER- II. 2; as gu- pra- 

y. 

3. = 

ld. 


Higher, superior, as supra-consciousness, 


world. 
4. Above in degree or amount, beyond, more 


SUPREMACY 


than (what is expressed by the t 
"rper e UR 

$ ime; = - IL 1 
Io aeo 

III. e highest or to a very high degree; yı 
highly, extremely — SUPER- nd. 
equo rou, S nti, ER- III. I a, b, as supra- 

. Expressing addition; involvi 
e . om poe 
à compound, a compound of more than two 
elements). Su:pradeco-mpound, Su:prade- 
composite adjs., Bot. additionally decompound; 
triply or more than triply compound. * 
TSupraca-réo. 1667. [- Sp. sobrecargo (t. 
ee over + cargo CARGO).] = SUPERCARGO 

Supralapsarian (s'ü:prülwpse?-ri&n), sb, 
and a. 1633. f. mod.L. supralapsarius, f. 
supra SUPRA- II. 5 + L. lapsus LAPSE; seo 
-ARIAN.] A. sb. A name applied to those 
Calvinists who held the view that, in the 
divine decrees, the predestination of some to 
eternallife and of others to eternal death 
was antecedent to the creation and the fall; 
opp. to INFRALAPSARIAN. B. adj. Of or per- 
taining to the Supralapsarians or their 
doctrine; that is a S. 1033. Hence Su:pra- 
lapsa-rianism, the doctrine of the Supra: 
lapsarians. So tSuprala-psary sb. and a, 
Supraliminal (s'i;iprilizminàl), a. 1892. [f. 
SUPRA- I. 1 a + L. LIMEN, Zimin- threshold; 
after subliminal.) Psych. Above the limen or 
threshold of sensation or consciousness; be- 
longing to the ordinary or normal conscious- 
ness: opp. to SUBLIMINAL. 

Supralunar (s'üprál'u-nüa), a. 1719. ff. 
SUPRA- I. 1 à + LUNAR; cf. SUBLUNAR.] = 
next. 

Supralunary (s'üprül'ü-nüri) a. 1035. 

|f. SUPRA- I. 1 à + LUNARY; ef. SUBLUNARY, 
SUPERLUNARY.] = SUPERLUNARY. 
Supramundane (s'üprümov-nde!n), a. 1662. 
[var. of SUPERMUNDANE; see SUPRA- I. 1 a, 
II. 1 a.] = SUPERMUNDANE. 
Supranatural (s'üprünw:tiürül, -tforál), d. 
(sb.) rare. 1857. [See Surra- II. 1 a and 
NATURAL. = SUPERNATURAL. So Supra- 
na‘turalism. Suprana-turalist, -i'stic a. 
Su-prana:ture, 

Suprarenal (s'Gprüri-nàl), a. (sb.) 1828. 
[See Supra- I. 1 b, RENAL.] Anal, Situated 
above the kidney; applied to a pair of duct- 
less glands (s. bodies, capsules, corpuscles, 
glands), one immediately above each kidney; 
also to other structures connected with these. 
b. transf. Of, pertaining to, or affecting the 
suprarenal capsules 1870. B. sb. A supra- 
renal capsule 1841. 

Suprasca-pular, a. 1898. [- mod.b. 
suprascapularis; see SUPRA- T. 1 b, 3 b 
SCAPULAR d.] Anat. and Zool. Situated above 
or upon the scapula; belonging to or con- 
nected with the upper or anterior part of the 
scapular arch, or the supsascapula. 

Suprascript  (s'ü-prüskript), 4. 1890. 
[var. of SUPERSCRIPT by prefix-substitution.] 
1 e or mita TN TEE 

upraspinal (s'zprüspoinàál, a. B 
(Sea BUS I. 1 b, SrIxaL.] Anat, Situated 
above or upon a (or the) spine. a. Situat 
above the spine of the scapula: opp. 

infraspinal. b. — SUPRASPINOUS b. 1835. "i 

Supraspinatus (s'i:práspoiné"tis). B 
[mod.L., f. L. supra SUPRA- I. 1 b + spine 
SPINE; see -ATE?.] Anal, A muscle ard 
from the supraspinal fossa of the scapula, 
and inserted into the greater tuberosity 
the humerus, serving to raise and adduct 


Su; i 1828. 
Supraspinous (s'üprüspoinos) ane Fi 
lt. SUPRA- I. 1 b + Spine + -ovs.] Situ 


= SUPRASPINAL A. 


above or upon a spine. a. pinous 


b. Situated above or agon the 8I 
processes of the vertebræ 1828. ot 
iSupravise, v. rare. 1606. ey. : 
SUPERVISE by prefix-substitution (S 1 
2).] trans. = SUPERVISE v. 2. e 
—1640. So fSupravi ER 


ion = SUP 
1642-67. fSupravi- sor 1566-1694. 
Supremacy (s'upre-müsi), 1547. 

PREME a, + & 2, after e 
condition of being supreme in 1 
rank, or power; position of mp o 
highest authority or power. 2. a 
position in achievement, charac 
estimation 1589. 


SUPREME 


1. Man disobeyi inns Against the high 
Supremacie of Heav'n MILT. Possibly Rome had 
not then resolved to derive her S. from St. Peter 
1714. Phr. Act of S. (or S. Act), any of the acts of 
Parliament in which is laid down the position of 
the sovereign (royal or regal s.) as supreme head 
on earth of the Church of England, or as supreme 
governor of England in spiritual and temporal 
matters. Oath of (the King’s) S., the oath in which 
this is acknowledged. 2. The naval s. of Athens 
over the rest of the Greek states 1872. 

Supreme (s'uprīm), a. and sb. 1523. [- 
L. supremus, superl. of superus that is above, 
f. super above. For the formation cf. 
ExTREME.] A. adj. 1, Highest (in literal 
sense), loftiest, topmost. Now only poet. 2. 
Highest in authority or rank; holding the 
highest place in authority, government, or 
power 1532. b. Said of the authority, com- 
mand, etc. 1539. c. transf. and fig. 1656. 3. Of 
the highest quality, degree, or amount 1593. 
b. Of persons: Highest or greatest in charac- 
ter or achievement 1611. c. Of a point or 
period of time: Of highest or critical im- 
portanee 1878. 4, spec. Applied to God (or 
his attributes), as the paramount ruler of the 
world, or the most exalted being or intelli- 
gence; also to the most exalted of heathen 
deities 1594. 5. Last, final, as belonging to 
the moment of death. Now only a gallicism. 
1606. 

1. Day set on Cambria's hills s, MACAULAY. 2. 
When we say that the legislature is s., we mean, 
that it is the highest power known to the consti- 
tution ‘Junius’ Lett. c. The lower still I fall, onely 
Supream In miserie MILT. 3. They have. 8. 
endurance in war and in labour EMERSON. b. 
The S. Quack CARLYLE. c. The s. moment of the 
battle 1883, 4. Human science is. adverse to the 
belief in a S. Intelligence 1854, 

B. sb. fl. A person having supreme au- 
thority, rank, or power; sometimes = 
superior —1807. 2. The highest degree or 
amount of something 1760. 3. As a title of 
God (or an exalted deity). The S.: the 
Supreme Being, God. 1702. 

2. A drainless shower Of lightis poesy ; 'tis the s. 
of power KEATS. Hence Supre:me-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Supremity (s'upre-mIti) Now rare. 1588. 
[7 late L. supremitas, -tat-, f. supremus; see 
prec., -ITY.] = SUPREMACY 1, 2. 

Sur- (sir, sda), prefix — (O) Er, sur-, earlier 
sor-, sour(e :- L. super, used in various 
senses of SUPER-, as in SURCHARGE, SURCOAT, 
SURNAME, SURPASS, SURVIVE. Sura-ngular a. 
= Supra-angular. 

Sura! (eu- ra). India. 1598, [- Skr. surd 
Spirituous liquor, wine.] The fermented sap 
of various species of palm, as the wild date, 
the coco-nut, and the palmyra. “ 

(\Sura* (sūra). 1661. [- Arab. süra.] A 
chapter or larger section of the Koran. 

{Suraddi-tion. 1611. [f. SUR- + ADDITION. 
Ct. Fr. suraddition, and med. L. superadditio 
further addition (xm).] An additional name 
or title, SHAKS. 

Surah (s'ü*rá). 1881. [repr. Fr. pronunc. 
of Surat.) A soft twilled silk fabric used for 
Women's dresses. 

Sural (s'ü?-rál), a. 1615. [7 mod. L. suralis, 
t. sura calf of the leg; see -AL'.] Anat. Of or 
pertaining to the calf of the leg; esp. in s. 
artery, vein, 

fSu:rance, ME. I- OFr. surance, f. sur 
Epa a., after ASSURANCE.] = ASSURANCE 
1603. 

Surat (s'ure-t, s'ü*ret, su-ret). 1643. 
Name of a town and district in the presi- 
deney of Bombay, India, used attrib. to 
designate (a) a kind of cotton produced in 
the neighbourhood, (b) coarse cotton goods, 
usu. uncoloured ; also ellipt. and as sb. (with 
pl.) = S. cotton, ete. 

Surbase (sp bes). 1678. [f. SUR- + BASE 
5b.] Arch. a. A border or moulding imme- 
diately above the base or lower panelling of a 
wainseotted room. b. A cornice or series of 
mouldings above the dado of n pedestal, 
podium, etc. 1815. 

Surbased (si1,bé'-st), a. 1763. [repr. Fr. 
surbaissé, f. sur- exceedingly = SUPER- III. 
1b + baissé lowered.] Arch. S. arch, an arch 
whose rise is less than half the span. So $- 

me. 

iSurbate, v. 1590. [Back-formation from 
tsurbated, t. OFr. surbatu (pa. pple. of sur- 
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batre, f. sur- exceedingly = SUPER- III. 1 b + 
batre beat).] 1. trans. To bruise or make 
sore (the hoofs or feet) with excessive walk- 
ing; to make (an animal or person) foot-sore 
9 2. intr. for hass. To become foot-sore 

fSurbe:d, v. 1677. If. SUR- = ‘up’ + BED 
sb. II. 5 b.] trans. To set (a block of stone) 
edgeways; also, to set (coal) edgeways on a 
fire -1767. 

Surcease (si1,si's), sb. arch. 1586. [f. next. ] 
The action, or an act, of bringing or coming. 
to an end; (a) cessation, stop; esp. (a) tem- 
porary cessation, suspension or intermission. 

If th' Assassination Could trammell vp the 
Consequence, and catch With his s., Successe 
SHaxs. All the while he talked without s. LONGF. 

Surcease (sists), v. arch. late ME. [f. 
OFr. sursis, fem. -sise (cf. AFr. sursise 
omission) pa. pple. of surseoir refrain, 
delay, suspend - L. supersedére SUPERSEDE; 
early assim. in sp. to CEASE.] 1. intr. To 
leave off, stop, cease from some action 
(finally or temporarily). 2. To come to an 
end, be discontinued; to cease. late ME, 3. 
trans; To desist from, discontinue; to give up 
(a course of action, etc.); also, to refrain 
from 1464. +4, To put a stop to, bring to an 
end; to stay (legal proceedings) —1695. 

1. The it Arch-Angel from his warlike toile 
Surceas'd Mrr. 2. That the cause being taken 
away, the effect also might s. 1638. 3. [She] had 
surceased her tyranny 1897. 

Surcharge (sd-1tfiad3), sb. 1569. t. 
next.) 1. = OVERCHARGE sb. 2. 1001. b. 
Equity. The act of showing an omission in an 
account, or a statement showing this 1700. 
C. A charge made by an auditor upon a 
publie official in respect of an amount 
improperly paid by him 1879. 2. Law. (tr. 
law-L. superoneratio.) The overstocking of a 
common or forest, Obs, exc. Hist. 1509. 3. = 
OVERCHARGE sb. 1. 1603. 4. The action of sur- 
charging or condition of being surcharged; 
overloading 1625. 5, An additional mark 
printed on the face of a postage-stamp, esp. 
for the purpose of changing its face value 
1881. 

3. Any s. of punishment on persons adjudged to 
penance, so as to shorten their lives BLACKSTONE. 

Surcharge (sóntfaada), v. late ME. [- 
OFr. surcharger; sce SUR-, CHARGE v.] 1. 
trans. To charge (a person) too much as à 
price or payment; to overburden with ex- 
pense, exactions, etc.; to subject to an addi- 
tional or extra charge or payment. b. 
Equity. To show an omission in (an account); 
absol. to show that the accounting party 
ought to have charged himself with more 
than he has 1754. c. To make a charge upon 
(a publie official or body) in respect of an 
amount improperly paid by him; hence, to 
disallow (an item of expenditure in an 
account) 1885. 2. Law. To overstock (a 
common, etc.) by putting more cattle into it 
than the person has a right to do or than the 
pasture will sustain. Also absol. Obs. exe. 
Hisl. 1480. 3. To put an additional or ex- 
cessive (physical) burden or weight upon; 
to overload, weigh down 1582. b. With ref. to 
surfeit of food or drink 1003. c. To charge to 
excess with moisture, a substance in solution, 
or the like 1611. 4. In non-physical senses: 
To weigh down, overburden; to bear heavily 
upon 1581. b. To oppress or overwhelm (with 
emotion, sorrow, or suffering) 1566. C. pass. 
To have an excess of inhabitants, inmates, or 
members 1572. 5. To print an additional 
mark on the face of (a. postage-stamp), esp. 
for the purpose of changing its value 1870. 

1. c. If any item of expenditure is illegal it is 
liable to be sureharged by the auditor 1885, 3. 
Like a fair flower surcharg'd with dew MILT. 4. 
P. Till his spirit sank, Surcharged, within him 
Worpsw. Hence Surcha'rger, one who 


surcharges. 

Surcingle (si-xsing’l), sb. late ME. [= 
OFr. s(o)urcengle, t. sor- SUR- + cengle (mod. 
sangle) CINGLE.] 1. A girth for a horse or 
other animal; esp. a large girth passing over 
a sheet, pack, etc. and keeping it in place on 
the animal's back. 2. A girdle or belt which 
confines the cassock. Now rare. 1672. 

1Surcloy, v. 1594. [f. SUR- + CLOY v., after 
surfeit.) irans. To cloy excessively, surfeit 
1020. 


SURE 


Surcoat (sD"nko't) ME. [~ OFr. sur-, 
sourcol; see SUR-, Coat sb. Cf. AL. surcotus, 
supercota (c1200).] An outer coat or garment, 
commonly of rich material, worn by people 
of rank of both sexes; often worn by armed. 
men over their armour, and having the 
heraldic arms depicted on it. 

A long surcote of pers vpon he hade CHAUCER, 

Surculose (sbikiülo"s), a. rare. 1845, [~ 
L. surculosus, f. surculus twig; see -OSE!.] 
Bot. Producing shoots or suckers, 

Surd (sdad), a. and sb. 1551. [= L. sur- 
dus deaf, silent, mute, (of sound, etc.) dull, 
indistinct. The mathematical sense ‘irra- 
tional’ arises from L. surdus being used to 
render Gr. des (Euclid bk. x. Def.) 
speechless, irrational, absurd, through the 
medium of Arab. jadr agamm, lit. *deaf 
root'.] A. adj. 1. Math. Of à number or 
quantity (esp. a root): That cannot be ex- 
pressed in finite terms of ordinary numbers 
or quantities: = IRRATIONAL A. 8. 12. Deaf 
(rare) -1819. 3. fig. ta. Insensate, unintelli- 
gent —1676. b. Irrational, stupid 1610, 4. 
Phonetics. Uttered without vibration of the 
vocal chords; voiceless, ‘breathed’: opp. to 
Sonant. Now rare. 1707. 

2. Such a s, and Earless Generation of Men SIR 
T. BROWNE. 

B. sb. 1. Math. A surd or irrational number 
or quantity, esp. root: see A. 1. 1557. 2. 
Phonetics. A. speech-sound uttered without 
‘voice’; a ‘breath’ consonant: see A. 4. 1789. 
So Surd v. trans. to deaden or dull the 
sound of, as by a mute. 

Surdity (sd-aditi). 1597. [- Fr. surdité or L. 
surditas, tat-, f. surdus; see prec., -ITY.] 
Deafness. 

Sure (fü*1), a. and adv. ME. I- OFr. sur-e, 
earlier séur-e (mod. sûr) :- L. securus 
SECURE g.] A. adj. I. Safe, secure: = SEOURE 
a. II. 1, 2, 3. 21718. 

The Forrest is not three leagues off, If we 
recouer that, we are s. enough Stas, Phr. To 
make (a person or thing) 8., to get into one's pos- 
session or power, to secure, = make $. of; to put 
beyond the power of doing harm; (contextually) 

II. Trustworthy, firm, steadfast. 1, That 
can be depended or relied on; trustworthy, 
reliable. Now arch. or dial. ME. b. Applied 
to agents or their actions, almost = Steady, 
steadfast, unfaltering 1450. 2. Of material 
objects (in early use esp. of weapons or 
armour): Not liable to break or give way, 
sound, ‘trusty’; not liable to be displaced, 
firm, firmly fixed, immovable. arch, late ME. 
3. Firmly established or settled; steadfast, 
stable; not liable to be destroyed or over- 
thrown. arch. late ME. tb, Of possessions, 
eto.: That may be counted on to be received 
or held 170. 14. a. Engaged to be married, 
betrothed, affianced (to make 8., to betroth); 
also, joined in wedlock, married —1005. fb. 
Engaged or bound by allegiance or devotion 
(Lo a person or party). 1715. 

1. b. My Promise, Lord, is ever s. 1696, 2. He 
hath made the rounde worlde 80 f., that it can not. 
be moued COVERDALE Ps. 92[3]:1. 3. In s. and 
certayne hope of resurreccion to eternall lyfe Bk. 
Com. Prayer. b. If I thought this would be s. 
money 1669. To make 8.: to secure to or settle 
upon a person. 4. a. Merry W. V. v. 297. b. To 
make 8., to bind by allegiance, or secure the 
allegiance of. 

III. Subjectively certain; certain in mind; 
having no doubt; assured, confident. Also, 
convinced, morally certain. ME. 

He. .gues'd that it was she, But being mask'd, 
he was not s. of it SHAKS. Phr. I'm s. Z don't 
know, etc, (giving asseverative force to a state- 
ment). Well, I'm 8.“ used as an exclam. of sur- 
prise. To be s. = as one may be sure; for a cer- 
tainty, certainly, undoubtedly, of course; now 
collod, and often concessive = it must be ad- 
mitted, indeed; also absol. Well, to be s./ as an 
exclam, of surprise. 

IV. Objectively certain. 1, a. That one may 
count on as about to be; certain to come or 
happen 1505. b. That one may rely on as 
true; indisputable., Now rare. 1470. c. For 
s.: as or for a certainty, undoubtedly. Now 
collog. 1586. 2. a. Of methods or means: 
That may be relied on to attain its end or 
produce the desired or stated result; unfail- 
ing, unerring 1530, b. Of signs or signals: 
Producing or leading to certainty; infallible 
1559. 


SURE-FOOTED 


1. a. Luck's a chance, but trouble's s. HOUSMAN. 
Phr. S. thing (orig. U.S.): a certainty; often as an 
ejaculation of strong assent — Yes, indeed! b. 
He haid suire knawledg quhair the king was 1578. 
€. P. R. H. 35. 2. Phr. S. card; see CARD sb.* 1. 
S. Nre adj., certain to come off, unfailing (U.S.). 

V. Senses combining III and IV. I. With 
of: Certain to receive, get, attain, find, have, 
or keep. Also with gerund, as s. of getting = 
certain to get. ME. 2. With inf. (aet. or 
pass.): Certain to do or to be something. late 

1. We are s. of Sea there DE For. 2. The.. 
5 .was s. to be full of pungent criticism 

Phrases. To make s. (intr. or with clause). a. 
absol., or with of followed by a noun of action: To 
make something certain as an end or result; to 
preclude risk of failure, (b) with of followed by a. 
8b.: To act so as to be certain of getting or win- 
ning. b. With clause or of: To make something 
certain as a fact; to preclude risk of error; to 
ascertain. (b) loosely. To feel certain, be con- 
vinced. Be JE do something, or that.., also 
mod. collog. and) = take care, don't fail (only in 
imper. or inf.). 

B. adv. 1. Securely, safely. Obs. or arch. late 
ME. 2. Certainly, with certainty; without 
risk of failure. Now dial. = ‘for certain, 
without fail’. late ME. 3. Qualifying a state- 
ment: Assuredly, undoubtedly. Now poet., 
exc. dial. (Irish) and U.S, late ME. b. With 
weakened emphasis, (a) concessive = One 
must admit, admittedly, of course, (b) used 
to guard against overstatement = At any 
rate, to say the least, or (c) = SURELY adv. 
II. b. Now dial. 1552. c. Used to emphasize 
yes or no; also alone = Certainly. dial. 1813. 
4. a. In similative phr. (as) s. as (death, 
‘eggs is eggs’, fate, a gun, etc.). late ME. b. 
In phr. s. enough: without doubt 1545. 

1. 1 Hen. VI, V. i. 16. 2. I'll pay you the five 
dollars a week then, s. 1902. 3. That name 
speaks pardon, 8. KINGSLEY. b. S. no clergyman 
ever offered so much out of his own purse for the 
sake of any religion POPE. $. it cannot be! 
GOLDSM, 4. a. As s. as the year came round 1833. 
b. The number came up s. enough THACKERAY. 
ama Su'reness, the quality or condition of 

eing s. 

Sure-footed (stress variable), a. 163g. 
[SURE a. II. 1 b.] 1. Sure of foot; not liable to 
slip, stumble, or fall 1707. 2. fig. Not liable 
to make a ‘slip’ or error; unerring 1633. 

Surely (Jus. i), adv. ME. If. SURE a. + 
vs.] I. 1. Without danger, risk of injury, 
loss, or displacement; securely, 
firmly. arch. tb. Steadfastly -1612. 2. With 
certainty, assurance, or confidence; for cer- 
tain. arch. late ME. 3. Without risk of 
failure; infallibly. Now chiefly in slowly but 
8. late ME. 

1. The Indian must be..s. tied to a post by his 
hands 1648, b. Tam. Shr. 1v. ii. 36. 2. As if they 
8. knew their sovran Lord was by MILT. 

II. Certainly, assuredly, undoubtedly. 
Often as a mere intensive: Truly, verily, 
indeed ME. b. Used to express a strong 
belief in the statement, or as implying a 
readiness to maintain it against imaginary 
or possible denial: — as may be confidently 
supposed; as must be the case; may not one 
be sure that. .? 1588. 

Alas! they seem but too s, to be here Scorr, b. 
EE incident is s. an essential part of the story 


+Su-resby, su'reby. 1553. [f. SURE a. + 
-BY 2.] An appellation for a person (and 
hence for a thing) that is ‘sure’ or may be 
depended upon —1675. 

Surety (füati), sb. ME. I- OFr. surté, 
séurlé (mod. sürelé) :— L. securitas, -tat- 
SrcunmY.] I, Condition of being (or some- 
thing that is) sure. 1. Safety, security from 
danger, an enemy, etc. 1620. 2. Accuracy; 
sureness (rare). late ME. 3. ta. = SECURITY 
I. 3 1598. b. Certain knowledge. arch. 1509. 
4. ta. Certainty of an end or result aimed at 
—1607. tb. Certainty of a fact or event —1604. 
C. A certainty, fact. arch. 1460. 

2. He handled French. with neatness of move- 
ment and s. of touch 1892. 4. c. Phr. For or of a 
8. = for certain (arch.). 

IL. Means of being sure. 1. A formal en- 
gagement entered into; a pledge, bond, 
guarantee, or security given for the fulfilment 
of an undertaking. Now superseded by 
SECURITY. ME. 2. gen. Ground of certainty or 
safety, guarantee. Now rare. late ME. 3. A 
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person who undertakes some specific re- 
sponsibility on behalf of another who re- 
mains primarily liable; one who makes 
himself liable for the default or miscarriage 
of another, or for the performance of some 
act on his part (e.g. payment of a debt, 
appearance in court for trial, etc.); a bail. 
late ME. b. A sponsor at baptism. arch. 
1548. c. fig. Applied to Christ (after Heb. 
7:22) 1557. 

3. When a man becomes s., let him give the 
security in a distinct form JowETT. Phr. To call 
to 8.; She call'd the Saints to suretie That [ete] 
SHAKs. c. Soon after He that was our S. di 
COWPER. Hence Surety v. trans., to be s. for. 
Su retyship, the position or function of a s. 

Su:rexcita-tion (sdr-). 1873. [- Fr. 
surezcilation; see SUR-, EXCITATION,] Exces- 
sive excitation. 

Surf (sdaf). 1685. [In early use sometimes 
in phr. surf of the sea ; continuing in sense and 
chronology tsuff (of the sea) XVI-XVII, and 
perh. an alt. of the latter by assoc. with 
SURGE sb. Both suff and surf are first used 
with ref. to the coast of India.] 1. The swell 
of the sea which breaks upon à shore, esp. 
a shallow shore. (Now usu. with implication 
of sense 2.) 2. The mass or line of white 
foamy water caused by the sea breaking 
upon a shore or a rock 1757. Hence Surf v., 
to go surf-riding 1917. 

Comb.: s.-bathing, bathing in the surf, usu. 
with a board; -bird, a small plover-like bird, 
Aphriza virgata, found on the Pacific coast of 
America; -board, a long narrow board on which 
one rides over a heavy s. to shore; -boat, a boat 
specially constructed for passing through s.; 
-clam, a large clam, esp. Maetra (or Spisula) 
solidissima, found on the Atlantic coast of the 
United States; -coot, -duck, a N. Amer. species 
of sea-duck of the genus (Edemia, esp. Œ. per- 
spicillata, found sometimes in Great Britain; 
-fish, any one of the numerous species of the 
family Embiotocide, abundant on the coast of 
California; -man U.S., a member of the crew of 
a surf-boat; -riding, riding on a s.-board as a 
sport; -scoter = s.-duck; -smelt, a species of 
smelt, Hypomesus olidus, found on the Pacific 
coast of the United States; -whiting, the silver 
whiting, Menticirrus littoralis. 

Surface (sd-afés, -es), sb. 1611. [- Fr. 
surface (XVI), f. sur- SUR- + face FACE sb., 
after L. superficies.] 1. The outermost 
boundary (or one of the boundaries) of any 
material body, immediately adjacent to the 
air or empty space, or to another body. b. 
fig., usu. denoting that part or aspect of 
anything which presents itself to a slight or 
casual mental view; outward appearance; 
often in such phrases as on the s. = super- 
fieially) 1725. 2. Geom. A magnitude or 
continuous extent having only two dimen- 
sions (length and breadth, without thick- 
ness), such as constitutes the boundary of a 
material body or that between two adjacent 
portions of space; a superficies 1658. 3. The 
outermost part of a material body, con- 
sidered with respect to its form, texture, or 
extent; esp. in art or manufacture, an ex- 
terior of a particular form or ‘finish’ 1698. b. 
spec. The upper boundary or top of ground 
or soil, exposed to the air (in Mining, as dist. 
from underground workings and shafts); the 
outer (according to ancient ideas, the upper) 
boundary of the earth 1612. c. The upper 
boundary or top of a body of water or other 
liquid 1625. d. The outside of an animal or 
plant body, or of any part of it; also, the 
inner boundary of a hollow or tubular part. 
1748. 4. An extent or area of material con- 
sidered as a subject for operations 1662. 5. 
Superficial area or extent 1640, 

1. An optical prism. .is a solid having two plane 
surfaces 1831. c. The wing of a flying machine, 
whether plane or curved 1903. 3. b. The aged 
Earth agast. Shall from the surface to the center 
shake MrrT. c. The smiling s. of the deep COWPER. 
d. Diseases affecting internal surfaces 1822. 4. 
1 the area of the frictional surfaces 

attrib. and Comb.: s.-car U. S., a tram- car run- 
ning on a track level with the s. of the ground, as 
dist. from an elevated or underground track; s. 
condensation, condensation of steam by a s.- 
condenser; -condenser, in a steam-engine, a con- 
denser in which exhaust-steam is condensed by 
contact with cold metallic surfaces; -contact, 
(a) contact of surfaces; (b) applied aftrib. to a. 
system of electric traction in which the current is 
conveyed to the cars through conductors on the 
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s. of the roadway; -damage, damage done 
s. of the ground by mining operations; pl, c 
pensation payable for this; -gauge, an in 
ment for testing the accuracy of plane s 
-$rub, the larva of various moths, which. 


just beneath the s. of the soil; a CUTY 


integral Math., an integral taken over the wh 
area of a 8. -plate, (a) a plate or flat bar of ir 
fixed on the upper s. of a rail on a railway; (i 
iron plate for testing the accuracy of a 
Printing, printing from a raised s. (as dist, | 
an incised plate); s. process, a process 
printing; -road U.S., a railway on the 8. 
ground, as dist. from an elevated or undergr 
railway; -tension Physics, the tension of 
film of a liquid, due to the cohesion of its 
ticles; -water, (a) water that collects on the: 
the ground; (b) the s. layer of a body of wate 
quasi-adj, Pertaining to, existing or occi 
a surface; acting upon or against a 8, 
peoe . 

urface (sbafés, es), v. 1778. [f. 
1. trans. To give a (particular kind of, 


Surfaceman  (sDfésmien, -és-), 
[SURFACE sb. 3 b.] A miner or other labou 
who works at the surface, or in the open air; 
on a railway, a workman who keeps the 
permanent way in repair. ^ T 

Surfeit (sd-afét), sb. ME. [- OFr. sur, — 
sorfeit, -fet :- Rom. *superfactum subi 
of pa. pple. n. of *superficere (cf. lai 
superficiens excessive, OFr. sorfaisant 
moderate), f. super- SUPER- III. b + fa 
do, act.) 1. Excess, superfluity; exce 
amount or supply of something. 2, (A 
excessive indulgence, (an) excess. (Now: 
as fig. use of 3, 3 b.) late ME. 3. Excessii 
taking of food or drink; gluttonous indul- 
gence in eating and drinking ME. b. 
excessive indulgence in food or drink that 
overloads the stomach and disorders t] 
system, late ME. fc. The excessive amou 
eaten —1700. 4. Sickness or derangemen 
the system arising from excessive eating 
drinking 1513. 5. Disgust arising 
excess; nausea, satiety 1644. 6. Minit 
CHOKE-damp 1708. 

1. A s. of the precious metals 1847. 3. Fasti 
only to avoid surfet 1684. b. It's possible to 
a s. of water as well as wine 1649. 4. He di 
8. caused by intemperance GOLDSM. B. 
(a) 8., to satiety, ad nauseam; He enjoys to 
these bounties of nature 1855. 1 

Su-rfeit, a. arch. 1699. [app. contr, from 
surfeited.] Satiated, surfeited. 

Surfeit (sd-1fét), v. late ME. If. Sı 
sb.] I. trans. To feed to excess or satiety 
sicken or disorder by overfeeding. . 
absol. 2. fig. or gen. To fill or suppl 
excess; to oppress or disgust with 00 
abundance of something 1592. 3. intr. TO 
or drink to excess of. (In early use includi 
sensual indulgence in general.) late ME. 
fig. To indulge in something to excess; 
take one’s fill, ‘feast’, ‘revel’. Now 
Obs. 1586. 4. To fall sick in consequence 
excess. Now rare or Obs. 1585. b. fig. ot gena 
To become disgusted or nauseated by 
of something; to grow sick of. Now 
Obs. 1605. , 

1. Pork must be well done, or it is apt to, 
GLASSE. 2. He is weary and surfeited of but 
Pepys, 3. Ev'n the wholesomest Meats TI 
surfeited on BOYLE. b. T Li2 


el. 1 K 
are as sicke that surfet with too much, as 
that starue with nothing SHAKS. b. So eal 
thou s. with the wealth Cary. Hence 

lf. Sun 


feiter, one who surfeits, a glutton. 
Surfuse (sva,fid-z), v. 1883. 

FUSE v.] Physics. SUPERFUSE 9. 
Surfu-sion = SUPERFUSION 2. 

Surfy (sb. afl), a. 1814. [f. SURF 4 


Abounding in, consisting of, or rom 
Phe countless ranks of s. breakers RUSKIN, 
Surge (sords), sb. 1490. [First E 
OFr. sourgeon (mod. surgeon) and pro 5 
base sourge-, pres. stem of sourdre; see 
In senses 3, 4, f. next.] I. a. A D 
stream —1567. fb. The source of &T 
other water —1588. 2. A high eX 8 

water, esp. on the sea; a large, 
violent wave; a billow 1530. b. suche 
or billows collectively; the rising ue n 
swellof the sea 1567. c. fig. in ref. to 
actions, etc.: Impetuous onset oF 
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SURGE 


movement 1520. d. transf. in ref. to fire, 
wind, sound, etc. ; also to ‘rolling’ hills or the 
like 1607. 3. Naut., etc. The slipping back of 
a rope or chain wound round a capstan, ete. ; 
more gen., a sudden jerk or strain 1748, 4. 
Naui. The part of a capstan or windlass upon 
which the rope surges 1664. 

2. The mountain-billows. .8, above s., Burst into 
chaos with tremendous roar THOMSON. b. Some 
boats were overset by the S. of the Sea 1702. d. 
The surges of the warm south-west LOWELL. 
pene Su'rgeful a. poet. (rare). Su'rgeless a. 
rare). 

Surge (sdad3), v. 1511. [f. OFr. sourge- 
(see prec.) or — OFr. sorgir (mod. surgir) — 
Cat. sorgir anchor, surgir land (OFr. sourdre) 
i= L. surgere rise.) 1, intr. To rise and fall or 
toss on the waves; to ride (at anchor, or 
along over the waves). +2. To rise, spring, 
issue, as a stream from its source, or from 
underground —1661. 3. To rise in great waves 
or billows, as the sea; to swell or heave with 
great force, as a lurge wave; to move tem- 
pestuously 1566, b. transf:, of a crowd of 
people, etc., and fig. (chiefly s. wp), of feel- 
ings, thoughts, ete. 4. (rans. To cause to 
move in, or as in, swelling waves or billows; 
to drive with waves 1607. 5. Naut. a. intr. 
To slip back accidentally, as a rope or chain 
round a capstan, windlass, etc.; to slip 
d without moving onwards, as a wheel 

b. trans. To let go or slacken suddenly 
pe wound round a capstan, ete.); also 
with the capstan, etc. as obj. Also absol. 
1769. c. intr. Of a ship: To sweep, pull, or 
jerk in a certain direction 1839. 

1. The. lighter. mage faste to the shippe surg- 
ing at an anker in the Thames 1611, 3. ithe waues 
of the sea, surged tempestuouslye 1586. b. 
From below there surged up the buzz of voices 
1891. 5. b. It’s blowing the devil himself, and I 
am afraid to s. 1853. 

Surgent (sd-ad3ént), a. 1592. [- L. 
surgens, ent, pr. pple. of surgere rise; see 
prec. -ENT.] Rising or swelling in waves, or 
as à flood or spring; surging. 

Surgeon (sb, en). ME. [- AFr. surgien, 
also sirogen, cyrogen, sur(r)igien, contr. of 
OFr. serurgien, cir- (mod. chirurgien); see 
CHIRURGEON.] I. One who practises the art of 
healing by manual operation; a practitioner 
who treats wounds, fractures, deformities, or 
disorders by surgical means. Formerly often 
a medical man, doctor, now spec, one who 
holds a licence or diploma from the Royal 
College of Surgeons or any other body, 
legally qualifying him to practise in surgery. 
b. A medical officer in the army or navy (on 
board ship = 'ship's doctor’) 1591. 2. = 
8.-bird, -fish 1855, 


„bird, the jacana; -fish, a fish of the 
genus Acanthurus (cf. DOCTOR 8b.); surgeon's 
knot, a knot in which the thread is passed twice 
through the same loop. Hence Su:rgeoncy, the 
office or position of as. TSu'rgeonry, surgery. 

Surgery (sd-adgori). ME. I- OFr. surgerie, 
contr. of sirurgerie, f. sirurgien (prec.). 
CHIRURGERY, CHIRURGY.] 1. The art or prac- 
tice of treating injuries, deformities, and 
other disorders by manual operation or in- 
strumental appliances; surgical treatment. 
2. The room or office, often in a general 
practitioner’s house, where patients are seen 
and medicine dispensed 1846. 

Surgical (sd-1dgikil), a. 1770. [Alteration 
Of CHIRURGICAL after SURGEON, SURGERY.] 
Pertaining to, dealing with, or employed in 
surgery or the surgeon's art. b. Path. Re- 
sulting from surgical treatment 1859. 

S. scissors are of many forms 1846. fot un- 
frequently followed by S. fever 1859, Hence 
Surgically adv. 

Surgy (s-1d3i), a. 1582. [f. SURGE sb. + 
-Y'.] Full of or abounding in surge; pertain- 
ing to or characteristic of surge; billowy, 
tempestuous. 

The s. murmurs of the lonely sea KEATS. 

Suricate (s'ii*-rike't). 1781. [- Fr. suricate, 
-kate, of native S. African origin.) An animal 
of the genus Suricata, esp. S. zenik or S. 
tetradactyla, a viverrine burrowing carnivore 
of Cape Colony; the meerkat or zenick. 

Surinam  (s'üminwm), name of the 
country in S. America also called Dutch 
Guiana; used attrib. in specific names of 
animals, plants, and products, as S. bunting, 
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grass, medlar, etc.; S. toad (also S. water 
toad), a large flat toad, the Prpa. 

Surly (sd-ai), a. 1572. [Altered spelling 
of tsirly (XIV-XVH), f. SIR sb. + -LY^.) fl. 
Masterful, imperious; haughty, arrogant, 
supercilious —1726. tb. as adv. 1698. 2. 
Churlishly ill-humoured; rude and cross; 
‘gloomily morose’ (J.) 1070. 3. fig. f Im- 
perious', stern and rough; (of soil, etc.) 
obstinate, refractory, intractable; (of weath- 
er, ete.) rough and gloomy, threatening and 
dismal 1600. 

|. Be opposite with a kinsman, s. with 
SHAKS. b. Jul. C. I. III. 21. 2. Nor s. mentee 
in guilty state GOLDSM. A s., grumbling manner 
DICKENS. 3. In a s. Season EVELYN. Before the 
8. Clod resists the rake DRYDEN, Hence Surrlily 
adv. Su- rliness. 

Surma, soorma (st i. India. 1819. 
[Urdu - Pers. surma.) A black powder con- 
sisting of sulphide of antimony or of lead, 
used by Indian women for staining the eye- 
brows and eyelids. 

Surmark, var. SIRMARK. 

Surmaster (sduma:sto1). 1512. (alt. of 
orig. submaster (= hypodidascalus in Eras- 
mus's letters) - med.L. submagister, f. sub- 
SuB- 6 + magister MASTER.] The title of the 
second master at St. Paul's School, London. 

Surmisable (sommoisüb'), a. 1817, [f. 
SURMISE v. + -ABLE.] That may be surmised; 
conjecturable, supposable. 

Surmisal (spamoi-ziil). Now rare. 1641. 
t. as prec. + -AL'.] = next. 

Surmise (spimoiz, si-amoiz), sb. 1451. 
[- AFr., OFr. surmise, f. surmettre; see next.] 
11. Law. A formal allegation or information; 
spec. in Eccl. Law, the allegation in the libel 
-1713. 12. An allegation, charge, imputa- 
tion; esp. a false, unfounded, or unproved 
charge or allegation —1660. 3. (A) suspicion. 
Obs. or merged in 4. —1837. 4. An idea 
formed in the mind (and, often, expressed) 
that something may be true, but without 
certainty, and on very slight evidence, or 
with no evidence 1594. b. gen. 1590. +5. The 
formation of an idea in the mind; concep- 
tion, imagination —1637. 

4. Surmises and Sleight probabilities will not 
serue HOOKER. b. This is sure, the rest — s. 
BROWNING. 5. For so to interpose a little ease, 
Let our frail thoughts dally with false s. Mir. 

Surmise (svimoi-z), v. late ME. If. AFr., 
OFr. surmis(e, pa. pple. of surmettre 
accuse — late L. supermittere (in med.L. 
accuse), f. super- SUPER- + mittere put.) t1. 
trans. To put upon some one as a charge or 
accusation; to charge on or upon, allege 
against a person; spec. in Law, to submit as a 
charge or information, allege formally —1623. 
12. To devise, plan, contrive, esp. falsely or 
maliciously —1032. 13. To suppose, imagine 
(that a thing is so); to expect 1720. tb. To 
conceive, imagine. Also absol. —1002. 4. To 
form a notion that the thing in question may 
be so, on slight grounds or without proof; to 
infer conjecturally. Also absol. or infr. 1700. 

4. Whatever the Jewish nation might s. or know 
concerning a future life 1835. Can I know, who 
but s.“ BROWNING. Hence Surmi'ser. 

Surmount (siimawnt), v. late ME. [= 
(Or. surmonter; sec SuR-, SUPER- I. 2, 
Mount v.] fl. (rans. To rise above, go be- 
yond, surpass ~1776. fb. = SURPASS v. 4. 
“1738. 12. absol. or intr. To be superior; to 
excel; to be greater or more numerous ~1687. 
3. (rans. To prevail over, get the better of, 
overcome. late ME. 4. To mount, rise, or 
ascend above (also fig.); also, to surpass in 
height, overtop. Now rare. late ME. 15. 
intr. To mount, rise, ascend (above some, 
thing); to extend in height; fig. to exalt 
oneself; to arise, spring up —1563. 6. trans. 
To mount upon, get on the top of; usu., to 
mount and cross to the other side of, climb 
across, get over; occas. to round or weather 
(a cape); also, to extend over and across 
1533. 7. To stand, lie, or be situated above; 
to rest on the top of; to top, crown; orig. in 
Her., said of a crest, or of a charge repre- 
sented as laid upon another so as to extend 
across and beyond it. Chiefly in pa. pple.: 
surmounted by = having above or on the 
top. 1610. 

3. The attempts of the rival ministers to s, and 
supplant each other MACAULAY. 4. She the high- 
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est height in worth surmounts P. FLETCHER, 6. 
Simond surmounted the next ridge TYNDALL. 7. 
The huge square columns that supported the gate 
were surmounted by the family crest W, IRVING, 

Hence Surmowntable a. that may be sur- 
mounted. Surmournter, 

Surmou-nted, ppl. a. 1728. (t. prec, + 
Abl.] Arch. Applied to an arch or vault 
whose rise is greater than half the span: 
opp. to SURBASED. 

Surmullet (suumplét). 1072. ( Fr. sur- 
mulet, 1. OFr. sor (mod. saur) red, of unkn. 
orig., + mulet MULLET.] The red mullet; a 
name comprising species of Mullus, esp. M. 
surmuletus, the Striped S., highly prized as 
a food-fish, and M. barbatus, the Plain S., 
of a plain red. 

Surname (bann), sb. ME, [alt. of 
Teurnoun (XIV-XV) = AFr. surnoun = (O)Fr. 
surnom, f. sur- SUR- + noun NAME (ef. 
Noun), after med. L. super-, supranomen (et. 
late L. supernominare)] 1. A name, title, 
or epithet added to a person's name or 
names, esp. one derived from his birthplace 
or from some quality or achievement; e.g. 
William Rufus. Obs. or arch. tb, A second, 
or an alternative, name or title given to a. 
person, place, edifice, etc. —1656, 2. The 
name which a person bears in common with 
the other members of his family, as dist. 
from his Christian name; à family name. 
late ME. b. transf., esp. = COGNOMEN 1, 
e.g. Publius Cornelius Scipio. late ME. 
Surname (sf-me'm), v. 1512. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To give an additional name, title, or 
epithet to 1539. 2. To give such-and-such a 
surname to 1512. 

1. Tamberlaine (sirnamed the Scourge of God) 
1634. 2. Rockbeare..had..lords  sirnamed 
thereof 1630. 

Surnominal (svime-minil), a. 1875. [f. 
SURNAME sb., after name, nominal] Of or 
pertaining to surnames, 

Surpass (s/ipa:s), v. 1555, [- Fr. sur- 
passer, f. sur- = SUPER- I. 2 + passer PASS 
v.] 1. trans. To pass over, overstep (a limit); 
also, to go beyond (a certain period of time). 
Obs. or arch. 12. To surmount (rare) 1769. 
b. To extend above or beyond, Now rare. 
1001. 3. To go beyond (another) in degree, 
amount, or quality; to be superior to, to 
excel1555. b. To exceed (a specified measure, 
as weight, speed, etc.). rare. 1591, c. To do 
something that is more or better than (some- 
thing done or existing) 1592. 4, To be beyond 
the range, reach, or capacity of; to be too 
much or too great for 1592. 

1. Nor let the Sea S. his bounds ILT. 3. This 
would s. Common revenge MILT, c. When a 
Painter would surpasse the life SHAKS. 4. Thy 
strength they know surpassing human rate MILT. 
Hence Surpa'ssable a. gayane of being sur- 
passed, exceeded, or excelled. 

Surpa'ssing, ppl. a. (adv,) 1680. [f. prec. 
+ -ING*,] That surpasses what is ordinary; 
greatly exceeding or excelling others; of very 
high degree. b. adv. Surpassingly 1508. 
Hence Surpa:ssingly adv. in a 8. degree; 
exceedingly, pre-eminently; ness (rare). 
Surplice (sb'aplis) ME. [= AFr. surplis, 
OFr. sourpelis (mod. surplis) - med. L. 
superpellicium, -eum (sc. vestimentum. gar- 
ment), subst. use of n. of adj. f. super 
SUPER- I. 1 a + pellicia fur garment (seo 
Prusse).] A loose vestment of white linen 
having wide sleeves and, in its amplest form, 
reaching to the feet, worn (usu. over a 
cassock) by clerics, choristers, and others 
taking part in church services. (Formerly 
put on over the fur garments which used to 
be worn in church as a protection against the 
cold; hence the name.) b. transf. Applied to 
various ample or enveloping garments. late 
ME. 

Comb.: s.-fees, the dues received by an incum- 
bent for the performance of marriages, burials, 
and other ministerial offices. Hence Su-rpliced 
C puso a, wearing or vested in a 8. 

urplus (sd-aplvs), sb. and a. Pl. -uses. 
late ME. [= AFr. surplus, OFr. so(u)rplus 
(mod. surplus) = med.L. superplus, surplus, 
f. super- SUPER- IV + plus more.] A. sb. 1. 
What remains over and above what has been 
taken or used; an amount remaining in 
excess. Also, (a) superabundance. 12. 
What remains to make up a whole; the re- 
mainder, the rest —1759. B. altrib. or as adj. 
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That is in excess of what is taken, used, or 
needed 1641. 

They now exchange their s. peltry, for blankets, 
firearms, and brandy ADAM SMITH. The natural 
law gets rid of s. population 1879. 

Surplusage (sbpliséds). late ME. [- 
med.L. surplusagium, also super-, (Xm), f. 
surplus; see prec., -AGE.] — prec. A. 1, 2. 
b. An excess or superabundance (of words); 
spec. in Law, a word, clause, or statement 
in an indictment or a plea which is not 
necessary to its adequacy. 

Any..cause that generates a surplussage of 
blood 1607. b. Nor is it surplussage to reiterate 
the same thought or fact 1851. 

Surprisal (siiproizál) Now rare or Obs. 
1591. lf. SURPRISE v. + -AL! 2.] = next 1-4. 

The surprizal of these three Cities, Glocester, 
Bathe, and Cirencester 1011. A sudden s. of the 
tide called the Eager, where he very narrowly 
escaped drowning 1647. I do desire some time to 
consider of it: for it is a great S. 1600. 

Surprise (s)iproiz), sb. 1457. [- (O)Fr. 
Surpris(e, subst. use of pa. pple. of sur- 
prendre; see next.) 1. Mil. The (or an) act of 
assailing or attacking unexpectedly or with- 
out warning, or of taking by this means; 
tformerly also in more general sense, seizure 
(of a person, a place, or spoil). 2. gen. The 
(or an) act of coming upon one unexpectedly, 
or of taking unawares; a sudden attack. Now 
rare or Obs. exc. as in b. 1598. b. To take by 
8.: to come upon unexpectedly, take un- 
awares; hence, to astonish by unexpected- 
ness 1091. fc. An attack of illness; a sudden 
access of emotion —1719. 3. Something that 
takes one by surprise; anything unexpected 
or astonishing 1592. b. spec. A fancy dish, or 
an ingredient of a dish, a present, or the like, 
designed to take one by surprise 1708. 4, The 
feeling or emotion excited by something un- 
expected, or for which one is unprepared; 
the feeling or mental state, akin to astonish- 
ment and wonder, caused by an unexpected 
occurrence or circumstance; talarm, terror, 
or perplexity, caused by a sudden attack, 
calamity, or the like 1608. 

1. The s. and combustion of Troy 1635. 2. This 
is no casual error, no lapse, no sudden s. BURKE. 
€. In the Heat and Surprize of Passion COLLIER. 
3. Egypt..is the land of surprises 1879. 4. Per. 
II. II. 17. Circumstances which give a delightful 
Surprize to the Reader ADDISON. 

Comb.: s. packet, a sealed packet with contents 
designed to surprise, sold at a trivial price; also 
Sig.; -party, (a) a body of troops for an unex- 
pected attack; (b) U.S. and Colonial, a party who 
meet by agreement at a friend's house without 
invitation, bringing provisions with them. 

Surprise (sdaprai-z), v. 1474. (prob. first 
in pa. pple., f. (O)Fr. surpris(e, pa. pple. of 
surprendre :- med. L. superprehendere, f. L. 
super- SUR- + prehendere seize.] +1. trans. 
To ‘take hold of’ or affect suddenly or un- 
expectedly —1720. 2. Mil., etc. To assail or 
attack suddenly and without warning; tto 
take or capture in this way 1548. tb. gen. 
To capture, seize; to take possession of by 
force; to take prisoner —1799. 3, To come 
upon unexpectedly; to take unawares; to 
take or catch in the act; hence fig., to find or 
discover (something) suddenly, to detect 
1592. +4. To implicate or ensnare (a person) 
as by a sudden proposal or disclosure —1702. 
b. To lead unawares, betray into doing some- 
thing not intended 1696. 5. To affect with 
the characteristie emotion caused by some- 
thing unexpected; to excite wonder by being 
unlooked-for. Often pass., const. at or inf.: 
colloq. to be surprised, to be scandalized or 
shocked. 1655. 

1. All on a sudden miserable pain Surpris'd thee 
Mitt. So..temperate, that I have heard he had 
never been surprised by excesse EVELYN. 2. 
Kerioth is taken, and the strong holds are sur- 
prised Jer. 48:41. b. Is the Traitor Cade sur- 
pris'd? SHAKS. 3. High instincts before which our 
mortal Nature Did tremble like a guilty Thing 
surprised WORDSW. 4. b. If by chance he has 
been surprized into a short Nap at Sermon 
ADDISON. 5. I was exceedingly surpriz'd with the 
Print of a Man's naked Foot on the Shore DE FOE. 

Surpri-sing, ppl. a. 1580. [-ING*.] 1. That 
surprises or takes unawares 1645. 2, Causing 
Surprise or wonder by its unexpectedness 
1663. fb. Admirable —1831. 

2. One of the lions leaped to a s. height EVELYN. 
b. The renowned, and surprizing, Archpoet 
Homer 1580. Hence Surpri-sing-ly adv., -ness. 
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+Su-rquidry, su rquedry. ME. - OFr. 
8(o)urcuiderie, f. s(o)urcuidier, f. sur- SUR- + 
cuidier think; see OUTRECUIDANCE, -ERY.] 1. 
Arrogance, haughty pride, presumption 
—1825. §2. Misused for: Excess, surfeit 
-1656. So fSu-rquidy, -edy —1819. 

Surrealism (svri-Aliz’m). 1927. [- Fr. 
surréalisme (A. Breton, 1924); see SUR-, 
REALISM.] A form of art in which an attempt 
is made to represent and interpret the 
phenomena of dreams and similar experi- 
ences. So Surrealist. 

Surrebutter (sprib»-toi). 1601. [f. SUR- 
+ REBUTTER, after SURREJOINDER.] Law. In 
old common-law pleading, a plaintiff's 
reply to a defendant's rebutter. Also transf., 
a further rejoinder. So Surrebu-t v. intr. to 
reply to a rebutter; trans. to repel as by à s. 
Surrebu:ttal. 

Surrejoin (svridgoi-n), v. 1594. [Back- 
formation f. next, after rejoin.] Law. intr. 
To reply, as a plaintiff, to the defendant's 
rejoinder; to make a surrejoinder. 

Surrejoinder (s)ridgoi-ndoz) 1542. t. 
SUR- + REJOINDER.] Law. In old common- 
law pleading, a plaintiff's reply to the de- 
fendant's rejoinder. Also transf. an answer 
to a rejoinder or reply (in general). 

Surrender (s)rexndoi) sb. 1485. [- AFr. 
surrender, OFr. inf. surrendre used as 8b.; see 
next, -ER*.] The action or an act of surren- 
dering. 1. Law. a. The giving up of an estate 
to the person who has it in reversion or re- 
mainder, so as to merge it in the larger 
estate; spec. the yielding up of a tenancy in 
a copyhold estate to the lord of the manor 
for a specified purpose; transf. a deed by 
which such surrender is made 1487. b. The 
giving up of letters patent granting an estate 
or office 1557. c. The giving up by a bank- 
rupt of his property to his creditors or their 
assignees; also, his due appearance in the 
bankruptcy court for examination, as for- 
merly required by the bankruptcy acts 1745. 
d. The abandonment of an insurance policy 
by the party assured on receiving part of the 
premiums. 1755. 2, The giving up of some- 
thing (or of oneself) into the possession or 
power of another who has or is held to have 
a claim to it; esp. (Mil., etc.) of combatants, 
a town, territory, etc. fo an enemy or a 
superior. In wider sense: Giving up, resig- 
nation, abandonment. 1485. 

1. a. I haue wastfully spente..the s. of my 
fathers landes 1583. d. S. value, the amount 
parani to an insured person on his surrendering 

is policy. 2. To speake. . About s. vp of Aqui- 
taine SHAKS, With eyes Of conjugal attraction 
unreprov'd, And meek s. MILT. 

Surrender (sðre'ndəı), v. 1466. [- AFr. 
surrender, OFr. surrendre, f. sur- SUR- + 
rendre RENDER.] 1. Law. a. trans. To give up 
(an estate) to one who has it in reversion or 
remainder; spec. to give up (a copyhold 
estate) to the lord of the manor. Also absol. 
fb. To give up (letters patent, tithes) into 
the hands of the sovereign —1662. c. refl. or 
intr. of a bankrupt: To appear in the bank- 
ruptey court for examination 1707. d. trans. 
Of a bail: To produce (the principal) in 
court at the appointed time. Also inir. or 
refi. of the principal, usu. in phr. £o s. to one's 
bail. 1747. 2. To give up (something) out of 
one's own possession or power into that of 
another who has or asserts a claim to it; to 
yield on demand or compulsion, esp. (Mil.) to 
give up the possession of (a fortress, town, 
territory, etc.) to an enemy or assailant 1509. 
b. More widely: To give up, resign, abandon, 
esp. in favour of or for the sake of another 
1509. 3. refl. To give oneself up into the 
power of another, esp. as a prisoner 1585. b. 
fig. To give oneself up fo some influence, 
course of action, etc.; to abandon oneself to 
1713. 4. intr. for refl. = 3; chiefly Mil. 1560. 

2. One. . More worthy this place then my selfe, to 
whom. . I would s. it Snaxs.  Luxembergh was 
surrendered to the French EVELYN. To s. up 
some of those great jurisdictions over the High- 
lands that were in his family BURNET. 3. b. We 
must s. ourselves..to our duties 1833. Hence 
Surrenderee- Law, the person to whom an 
estate, etc. is surrendered; correl. to surrenderor. 
Surre-nderer, one who surrenders. Surre-n- 
deror Law, one who surrenders an estate, etc. to 
another; correl. to surrenderee. 
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Surrendry (s)re-ndri) Now rare, 1547. 
[f. SURRENDER; see -RY.] = SURRENDER sb, 
Surreption' (sire-pfon). late ME. [- L. 
surreplio, -dn-, f. surrept-, pa. ppl. stem of 
surripere seize secretly, (Vulg.) make false 
suggestions, f. sub- SUB- 24 + rapere seize; 
see -ION. Cf. SUBREPTION.] tl. Suppression 
of truth or fact for the purpose of obi 
something, or the action of obtaining some- 
thing in this way; more gen., fraudulent 
misrepresentation, or other underhand or 
stealthy proceeding —1720. 2. The action of 
seizing or taking away by stealth; stealing, 
theft. Now rare or Obs. 1603. ; 
1. Fame by s. got May stead us for t] 
lasteth n: B. MONS: 2. mons pipi 
express office was to prevent the s, 

1860. By 8., by Stealth, stealthily. auen 
TSurreption', 1502. [- med. II. surreptio 
(= late L. subreptio a creeping in; ef, also 
med.L. surreplare creep in stealthily), f, 
sub-, SUB- 24 + repere creep; see -ION.] An 
unperceived creeping or stealing upon one 
or into one’s mind (of evil thoughts or 
suggestions); hence, a sudden or surprise 
attack (of temptation, sin) -1711. 
Surreptitious (svrépti-fos), a. 1443. f. L. 
surreptitius, -icius, f. surrept-; see SURREP- 
TION’, -ITIOUS, and cf. SUBREPTITIOUS.] 1, 
Obtained by ‘surreption’, suppression of the 
truth, or fraudulent misrepresentation, 2. 
Secret and unauthorized; clandestine 1045. 
b. Of a passage or writing: Spurious, forged. 
Of an edition or copy of a book: Pirated. 
1615. c. transf. Acting by stealth or secretly; 
stealthy, crafty, sly 1615. 

2. O ladies! how many of you have s, milliners’ 
bills? THACKERAY. c. The old man's look.. 
betraying hiss. curiosity 1856. Hence Surrepti*- 


tious-ly adv., -ness. 

Surrey (sri) U 1896. {Named after 
the county of Surrey, England, where orig. 
built.) An American four-wheeled two-seated 
pleasure carriage, the seats being of similar 
design and facing forwards; a motor- 
carriage of similar structure. 

Surrogate (sorógét), sb. (a.) 1003. [= L. 
surrogalus, pa. pple. of surrogare; see next, 
-ATE'.] 1. A person appointed by authority 
to act in place of another; a deputy 1004. b. 
The deputy of an ecclesiastical judge, of a 
bishop or bishop's chancellor, esp. one who 
grants licences to marry without banns 
1603. c. In New York and some other States: 
A judge having jurisdiction over the probate 
of wills and settlement of estates of deceased 
persons 1816. 2. fig. and gen. A person or 
(usu.) a thing that acts for or takes the place 
of another; a substitute. Const. for, of. 164. 
B. attrib. or adj. That is a surrogate; repre- 
sentative 1638. Hence Su-rrogateship, the 
office of a s. 

Surrogate (sp-rdgé't), v. Now rare or Obs. 
1533. - surrogat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. surto- 
gare, var. of subrogare put in another’s place; 
see SUBROGATE v.] (rans. = SUBROGATE V. 1-9. 

Surrogation (svrdgé'-fon). Now rare. 1533, 
[- late and med. L. surrogatio, -dn-, f. as pred. 
see -ION.] 1. Appointment of a person 
some office in place of another. 2. hen. 
Substitution 1638. xt] 

Surround (sjraund), sb. 1837. If. 51555 
1. An act of surrounding; spec. (U.S) dy 
process of hunting certain wild anima H 
surrounding them and driving them in 0 
place from which they cannot escape. dn 1 
border or edging of a particular maU 
surrounding the central piece, as of linole 
or felt round a carpet 1893. 

Surround (sjraund), 2 
Sur(o)under, OFr. s(o)uronder 
superundare, f. super- SUPER- T. 2 + beu 
rise in waves, f. unda wave.] tI. REA f 
overflow, inundate, flood, submerge 101095 
b. intr. To overflow -1599. II. 1. To enc 
encompass, or beset on all sides; 
lie, or be situated around; also, to Til. To 
entourage of; often pass. 1616. b. a 
enclose (a place, or a body of troops) n er 
sides so as to cut off communicat 112 S 
retreat; to invest 1649, 2. To go or 155 the 
round (an object or body, & 17 , ett. 
like); to encircle; as a frame, bor ps 
1088. 13. To go or travel around; 
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circumnavigate —1825. 4. To cause to be en- 
closed or encircled with something 1635. 

1. If the planet Neptune. .be surrounded by an 
atmosphere TYNDALL. b. Our men surrounded 
the swamp..and shot at the Indians 1649. 3. 
When I was driven out to Sea. .in my Attempt to 
s. the Island DE FOE. 

Surrounding (sdrau-ndin), vbl. sb. 1449. 
[1NG!.] 1. The action of SURROUND v. rare 
or Obs. 2. pl. Those things which surround a. 
person or thing, or in the midst of which he 
or it (habitually) is; things around (collec- 
tively); environment 1861. 3. A number of 
persons standing around; entourage 1877. 

Surrounding, ppl. a. 1634. [-ING*.] That 
is (or are) around; encompassing, circum- 
jacent. 

Surroyal (s5.roiäl), late ME. If. SUR- + 
ROYAL sb. 3.) Venery. An upper or terminal 
branch of a stag’s antler, above the ‘royal’, 

fSursolid, sb. and a. 1557. [app. an ety- 
mologizing alteration of tsurdesolid — mod. L. 
surdesolidus, app. f. surde irrationally.] 
Math. A. sb. The fifth power of a number or 
quantity; also, an equation of the fifth 
degree -1817. B. adj. Of the fifth degree; that 
is a fifth power or root; involving the fifth 
power of a quantity —1706. 

Surtax (si-ateeks), sb. 1881. U Fr. sur- 
lare; see SuR-, TAX sb.] An additional or 
extra tax on something already taxed. So 
Surta-x v. (rans. to charge with a 8. 

Surtout (soatürt, spatü-). 1080. [- Fr. 
surlout, f. sur above + tout everything.] A 
man's greatcoat or overcoat. (Applied c 1870 
to a kind of single-breasted frock-coat with 
pockets cut diagonally in front.) tb. A hood 
(with a mantle), worn by women —1785. 

Surturbrand (sd-atvabreend). 1760. [G. — 
Icel. surlarbrandr, f. Surtar, gen. of Surtr 
(rel. to svartr SWART a.) name of a fire-giant 
+ brandr BRAND sb.] A name for lignite as 
occurring in Iceland. 

Surveillance (spavé'-lins, -vé'lyans, |[siir- 
veyans). 1802, [- Fr. surveillance, f. sur- 
veiller; see next, -ANCE.] Watch or guard 
kept over a person, esp. over a suspected 
person, a prisoner, or the like; often, spy- 
ing, supervision; less commonly, superin- 
tendence. 

General Becker—the officer who was charged 
with the s. of Buonaparte 1815. 

Surveillant (spavé'-lant, -ly&nt,  |lsür- 
veya), sb. 1819. [= Fr. surveillant, pr. pple., 
used subst., of surveiller, f. sur- SUR- + veiller 
watch; see -ANT.] One who exercises sur- 
veillance; a person who keeps watch over 
another or others; a superintendent, e.g. of a 
prison. . 

Surveillant, a. rare. 1841. [- Fr. pr. 
pple.; see prec.] Exercising surveillance. 

Survey (sd-ave!, sdavél), sb. 1535. f. 
next.] The action, or an act, of surveying; 
the object or result of this. 1. The act of 
viewing, examining, or inspecting in detail, 
esp. for some specific purpose; usu. spec. à 
formal or official inspection of the particu- 
lars of something, e.g. of an estate, of a ship 
or its stores, etc. 1548. b. transf. A written 
statement or description embodying the 
result of such examination 1613, 12. Over- 
sight, supervision, superintendence 1054. 3. 
The, or an, act of looking at something as à 
whole, or from a commanding position; a 
general or comprehensive view or look 1589. 
b. concr. That which is thus viewed; a view, 
prospect, scene 1700, 4. fig. A comprehensive 
mental view, or (usu.) literary examination, 
discussion, or description, of something 1568. 
5. The process (tor art) of surveying à tract 
of ground, coast-line, or any part of the 
earth’s surface; the determination of its form, 
extent, and other particulars, so as to be able 
to delineate or describe it accurately and in 
detail; also, a plan or description thus ob. 
tained; a body of persons or à department 
engaged in such work 1610. 

1. b. The Domesday S. 1870. 3. He. .O'relooks 
the Neighbours with a wide s. DRYDEN. After à 
moment’s s. of her face DICKENS. 4. A s. of the 
various possible modes of punishment BENTHAM. 
5. Ordnance S.: see ORDNANCE 5. 4 

Survey (siavé!-), v. 1407. [- AFr. surveier, 
-veir, OFr. so(u)rveeir (pres. stem so(u)rvey-) 
17 med.L. supervidére, f. L. super- SUPER- 2 
+ vidére see.] 1. trans. To examine and 
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ascertain the condition, situation, or value 
of, formally or officially, e.g. the boundaries, 
tenure, value, etc. of an estate, a building or 
structure, accounts, or the like; more widely, 
to supervise. 2. To determine the form, 
extent, and situation of the parts of (a tract 
of ground, or any portion of the earth’s 
surface) by linear and angular measure- 
ments, so as to construct a map, plan, or 
detailed description of it. Also absol. 1550. 3. 
To look carefully into or through; to view in 
detail; to examine, inspect, scrutinize; to 
explore (a country). Now rare or Obs. 1592. 
4, To look at from, or as from, a height or 
commanding position; to take a broad, 
general, or comprehensive view of; to view 
or examine in its whole extent; also fig. 1586. 
tb. To observe, perceive, see (rare) 1015. 

1. The Persian Monarch, st., is reported. to be 
leaking slightly...She will be surveyed 1880. 2. 
I was out surveying the whole morning 1846. 3. 
To s. all my letters and actions..with a most 
rigid and censorious eye 1658. 4. absol. Round he 
surveys, and well might, where he stood So high. 
above the circling Canopie Of Nights extended 
shade Mint. b. Macb. I. ii. 31. Hence Survey:- 
able a. (rare). Surveyal (rare), the act of sur- 
veying; survey. 

Surveyance (s/ivé^üns). rare. late ME. 
[7 OFr. *surve(i)ance, f. surveeir SURVEY; see 
-ANCE. In mod. use directly f. prec. + 
-ANCE.] Survey; superintendence, oversight; 
inspection. 

Surveying (ve in), vbl. sb. 1467. [f. 
SURVEY v. + -ING'.] The action of SURVEY v. 
1. The action of viewing or examining in 
detail (esp. officially). 2. The process or art 
of making surveys of land 1551. 3. attrib. 
Applied to instruments or appliances used 
for, and to ships employed in, surveying 
1641, 

Surveyor (savél-ar), 1440. [- AFT., OFr. 
sur-, sorve(i)our, f. surveeir SURVEY v.; See 
-0R 2.] One who surveys. 1. One who has 
the oversight or superintendence of a person 
or thing; an overseer, supervisor. 2. One who 
designs, and superintends the construction 
of, a building; a practical architect 1460. 3. 
One whose business it is to survey land, ete. ; 
one who makes surveys, or practises survey- 
ing 1551. b. A name for certain caterpillars 
1682. c. One whose business it is to inspect 
and examine land, houses, or other property 
and to calculate and report upon its actual 
or prospective value or productiveness for 
certain purposes 1795. 4. One who views or 
looks at something; a beholder (rare) 1558, 
b. fig. One who takes a mental view of some- 
thing; an examiner, contemplator 1606. 5. 
S.-éeneral: a principal or head surveyor; 
one who has the control of à body of sur- 
veyors, or the general oversight of some 
business. In U.S., a government officer who 
supervises the surveys of public lands. 1515. 

1. S. of highways, of taxes; borough, district, 
forest, road, timber s. 3. Surveyors chain = 
Gunter's chain: see GUNTER 1, 4. b. To the s. 
of the history of humanity this is the interest 
which Pelagius possesses 1905. Hence Survey. 
orship, the office of s. 

Surview (s/aviü-), sb. late ME. [- AFr., 
OFr. surveue, f. surveeir SURVEY v.; See Sur-, 
View sb.] fl. = SURVEY sb. 1, 2.-1475. 2. = 
Survey sb. 3, 4. Now rare or arch. 1576. 

Surview (sdavid'), v. 1567. [f. prec.] = 
Survey v. 4. Now Obs. or arch. 

Survival (s/voi-vàl). 1598. [f. SURVIVE v. 
4+ -AL! 2.] 1. The continuing to live after 
some event (spec. of the soul after death); 
remaining alive, living on. 2. transf. Con- 
tinuance after the end or cessation of some- 
thing else; spec. continuance of a custom, 
observance, etc. after the circumstances in 
which it originated or which gave significance 
to it have passed away 1820. 3. (with a and 
pl.) Something that continues to exist after 
the cessation of something else, or of other 
things of the kind; a surviving remnant; 
spec. applied to a surviving custom, ob- 
servance, belief, etc. 1716. 

1. S. of the fittest (Biol.): a phrase used to de- 
scribe the process of. natural selection (see SELEC- 
TION 3), expressing the fact that those organisms 
which are best adapted to their environment con- 
tinue to live and produce offspring, while those of 
the same or related species which are less adapted. 
perish. Also transf. in trivial use. 2. The use of 
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stone knives in certain ceremonies is evidently a 
case of s. 1870. 

Survivance (s/ivoivüns). 1623. [- early 
mod. Fr. survivance, f. survivant; see next and 
-ANCE.] 1. = prec. 1, 2. Now rare. 2. The 
succession to an estate, office, etc. of a sur- 
vivor nominated before the death of the 
existing occupier or holder; the right of such 
succession in case of survival 1074. 

2. His son had the s. of the Stadtholdership 
BURNET. So jSurvi-vancy. 

+Survi-vant, a. 1555. [- Fr. survivant, pr. 
pple. of survivre; see next, -ANT.] Surviving 
1677. 

Survive (sDivoivv), v. 1478. [- AFr. sur- 
vivre, OFr. sourvivre (mod. sur-) — L. super- 
vivere, f. super- SUPER- I. 2 + vivere live,] 1. 
intr. To continue to live after the death of 
another, or after the end or cessation of 
some thing or condition or the occurrence 
of some event (expressed or implied); to re- 
main alive, live on. b. transf. To continue to 
exist after some person, thing, or event; to 
last on 1593. c. Law, Of an estate, etc.: To 
pass fo the survivor or survivors of two or 
more joint-tenants or persons who had a 
joint interest 1648. 2. trans, To continue to 
live after (a person, an event, point of time, 
etc.), outlive 1572. b. transf. To continue to 
exist after the death or cessation of (a 
person, condition, ete.); to outlast 1038. 

1. There are vastly more creatures born than can 
ever s. 1894. b. Yea though I die the scandale 
will suruiue SHAKS. 2. And, for that dowrie, Ile 
assure her of Her widdow-hood, be it that she 
suruiue me, In all my Lands and Leases what- 
soeuer SHAKS. If Is. my journey, you shall hear 
from me again 1717. b. The principal works that. 
have survived him are his magnificent roads 
EMERSON, Hence Surviver = SURVIVOR. 
Survi-ving ppl. a. that survives. 

Survivor (s/avoivoi). 1503. [f. prec. + 
-OR 2.] 1. One who (or that which) survives 
or outlives another or others 1624. 2. spec. in 
Law. One of two or more designated persons, 
esp. joint-tenants or other persons having a 
joint interest, who outlives the other or 
others; a longer or the longest liver 1503. 

485 Of the band of patriots. he was the sole 8. 


874. 

Survivorship (sðavəivəxfip). 1625. f. 
prec. + -SHIP.] 1. Law, etc. a. The condition 
of a survivor, or the fact of one person sur- 
viving another or others, considered in rela- 
tion to some right or privilege depending on 
such survival or the period of it 1607. b. A 
right depending on survival; e.g. the right 
of the survivor or survivors of a number of 
joint-tenants or other persons having a joint 
interest, to take the whole on the death of 
the other or others 1625. 2. gen. The state or 
condition of being a survivor; survival 1709. 

1. a. Presumption of 8., the presumption of the 
momentary or brief survival of one of a number 
of persons who have perished by the same 
calamity, as affecting rights of inheritance. 

Surwan (sawan). India, 1821. [- Urdu, 
= Pers. sárbün, f. sar camel + -bān keeper.] 
A camel-driver. 

Susceptibility (sdseptibi-liti), 1044. lt, 
next + -rrv.] I. The quality or condition of 
being susceptible; capability of receiving, 
being affected by, or undergoing something, 
Const. of (now rare) or to. 2, Without: const. 
a. Capacity for feeling or emotion; disposi- 
tion or tendency to be emotionally affected; 
sensibility 1753. Also pl. Capacities of emo- 
tion, esp. such as may be hurt or offended; 
sensitive feelings; sensibilities 1846. b. 
Capacity for receiving mental or moral im- 
pressions 1782. c. Capability of being, or 
disposition to be, physically affected (as a 
living body, or an inanimate thing); spec. the 
capacity of a substance (e.g. iron) for being 
magnetized, measured by the ratio of the 
magnetization to the magnetizing force 1816. 

Susceptible (sise-ptib’l), a. 1005. - lato 
L. susceplibilis (Boethius), f. suscept-; see 
next, -IBLE.] J. Capable of taking, receiving, 
being affected by, or undergoing something. 
Const. of or to. 2. Without const. a. Capable 
of being affected by, or easily moved to, 
feeling; subject to emotional (or mental) 
impression; impressionable 1709. b. Subject 
to some physical affection, as infection, ete. 


1875. 
1. My little boy. is now s. of instruction EVE- 
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LYN, Infinitely too s, of criticism 1814. Swift. 
was exceedingly s. of female influence 1876. S. to 
smallpox 1887, 2. The sanguine and s. people of 
France 1849. Hence Susce-ptibleness = SUS- 
CEPTIBILITY. Susce-ptibly adv. in a s. manner. 

Susception (syse-pfon). 1610. ( I. 
susceptio, -6n-, f. suscepl-, pa. ppl. stem of 
suscipere, f. sub- SUB- 25 + capere take; see 
-I0N.] tl. The action of taking up, or taking 
upon oneself (in various senses): taking, 
assumption, reception, acceptance, under- 
taking —1738. 12. Susceptibility of; also 
transf. an attribute of which something is 
susceptible (rare) —1687. 3. The action or 
capacity of taking something into the mind, 
or what is so taken; passive mental reception 
(dist. from perception). rare. 1756. 

Susceptive (sue tiv), a. 1548. - late L. 
susceptivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] I. Having 
the quality of taking or receiving; in later 
use esp. = SUSCEPTIBLE 2 a. 2, With of: = 
SUSCEPTIBLE 1. 1637. Hence Susce:ptive- 
ness = next. 

Susceptivity (svsepti-viti). 1722. (f. prec. 
+ Arx. ] The quality of being susceptive; 
susceptibility. 

tSusce'ptor. 1655. [- late L. susceptor, in 
med. L. godfather, f. suscept-; see SUSCEP- 
TION, -OR 2.] A godfather or sponsor at 
baptism —1743. 

Suscipient (sosi-piónt), a. and sb. Now 
rare or Obs. 1611. [- L. suscipiens, -ent-, pr. 
pple. of suscipere; see SUSCEPTION, -ENT.] A. 
adj. Receiving, recipient 1649. B. sb. One 
who receives, a recipient (esp. of a sacra- 
ment) 1611. 

Suscitate (sv'site't), v. Now rare. 1528. 
= suscitat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. suscitare, f. 
sub- SUB- 25 + citare excite; see CITE v.] 
trans. To stir up, excite (rebellion, a feeling, 
ete.); to raise (a person) out of inactivit; 
fto quicken, vivify, animate. 

Suscitation (svsité'-fon), Now rare. 1646. 
- late L. suscitatio, -dn-, f. as prec.; see 
"ION. Cf. (O)Fr. suscitatíon.] The action of 
suscitating or condition of being suscitated; 
stirring up excitement; quickening; incite- 
ment. 

\Suslik (sv'slik). 1774. [Russ. suslik; cf. 
Fr. souslic, -lik.] A species of ground 
squirrel, Spermophilus citillus (or other 
related species), found in Europe and Asia. 

Suspect (sispe-kt), sb.! Obs. or arch. late 
ME. [- L. suspectus, in class. L. looking 
up, a height, esteem, respect, in med.L. 
suspicion, f. suspect-; see SUSPEOT v.] 1. = 
SUSPICION 1, 1 b. 12. = SUSPICION 3. —1620. 

1. You..draw within the compasse of s. Th’ 
vnuiolated honor of your wife SHAKS. 

Suspect (s»spekt, s)spe-kt), a. and sb.* 
ME. [Disused in the adj. after c1700, and 
in the sb. after c1600 until revived in XIX 
after the Fr. use of the word for *one sus- 
pected of hostility or indifference to the 
Revolution’ (cf. la loi des suspects 1793); — 
(O)Fr. suspect or L. suspectus, pa. pple. of 
suspicere; see next.] A. adj. Suspected; re- 
garded with suspicion or distrust; that is an 
object of suspicion ; in early use also, exciting 
or deserving suspicion, suspicious. 

I see What I can do or offer is s. Miur. Phr. To 
have or hold (a person or thing) s., to be suspicious 
of, suspect. 

B. sb. A suspected person; a suspicious 
character, esp. one under surveillance as 
such 1591. 

Arrested as a s. under the Coercion Act 1881. 

Suspect (suspekt), v. 1483. I- suspect-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. suspicere look up (to), 
admire, suspect, f. sub- SUB- 24, 25 + specere 
look.] 1. trans. To imagine something evil, 
wrong, or undesirable in (a person or thing) 
on slight or no evidence; to believe or fancy 
to be guilty or faulty, with insufficient proof 
or knowledge; to be suspicious of 1500. 2. 
To imagine or fancy something, esp. some- 
thing wrong, about (a person or thing) with 
slight or no proof 1483. 3. To imagine or 
fancy (something) to be possible or likely ; to 
have a faint notion or inkling of; to surmise 
1549. 4. absol. or intr. To imagine something, 
esp. some evil, as possible or likely; to have 
or feel suspicion 1592. 5. trans. With ref. to 
a future possibility: To expect; esp. to expect 
with dread or apprehension. Obs. or merged 
in 3. 1509, 
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1. The le suspected the tlemen, the 
gentlemen foarod the people 'FROUDE. 2. I do s. 
this Trash To be a party in this Iniury SHAKS. At 
thirty man suspects himself a fool; Knows it at 
forty YOvNG. Tell me, that you do not really s. 
me of any hand in her death 1802. 3. You do not 
..8. half enough the villany of others BURKE. 
I did not even s. how ill she would be 1866. 4. 
Too young and simple to s. or to doubt 1849. 
Hence Suspe'ctable a. that may or should be 
suspected; open to suspicion. Suspe'cted ppl. a., 
-ly adv., -ness. Suspe'cter, Suspe-ctor. 

Suspectful (sispe-ktfal), a. Now rare or 
Obs. 1586. [f. SUSPECT sb.! + -FUL.] = SUS- 
PIOIOUS 2. 

Alwaies emulous and suspectfull of her 1640. 
Hence Suspe-ctfulness, proneness to suspicion. 

fSuspe:ction. ME. [- OFr. suspection or 
med.L. suspectio, -ón-, f. L. suspect-; see 
SUSPECT v., -ION.] = SUSPICION —1728. 

fSuspe':ctless, a. 1591. [f. SUSPECT sb.’ + 
-LESS.] I. Having no suspicion; unsuspecting 
-1756. 2. Not liable to suspicion; unsus- 
pected —1637. 

Suspend (s)spend), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
suspendre or L. suspendere, f. sus- SUB- 25 + 
pendere hang.] I. 1. trans, To debar, usu. for 
a time, from the exercise of a function or 
enjoyment of a privilege; esp. to deprive 
(temporarily) of one's office. 2. To put a 
stop to, usu. for a time; esp. to bring to a 
(temporary) stop; to intermit the use or 
exercise of, put in abeyance ME. b. intr. for 
pass. To come to a stop for the time, cease 
temporarily, intermit (rare) 1050. 3. trans. 
To put off to a later time or occasion; to 
defer, postpone. Obs. or merged in other 
senses. 1577. tb. Of an event, etc.: To defer 
or delay the accomplishment of -1807. 4. To 
keep (one's judgement) undetermined; to 
refrain from forming (an opinion) or giving 
(assent) decisively 1553. tb. absol. To sus- 
pend one's judgement, to be in doubt; hence 
occas. to doubt; also, to apprehend, suspect 
-1749. 15. a. To keep in a state of mental 
fixity, attention, or contemplation; to rivet 
the attention of —1812. b. To keep in sus- 
pense, uncertainty, or indecision. Obs. or 
dial. 1603. 6. Sc. Law. trans. To defer, stay; 
intr. to present a bill of ‘suspension’ 1050. 7. 
Mus. To prolong (a note of a chord) into the 
following chord, thus deferring the progres- 
sion of the part in which it occurs, usu. so as 
to produce a temporary discord 1853. 

1. The king had been obliged to s. the sheriffs in 
several counties FROUDE. AII power of think- 
ing is suspended during a swoon PRIESTLEY. In 
great danger it was the Senate's business to s. the 
constitution FROUDE. Phr. To s. payment, to 
cease paying debts or claims on account of 
financial inability; to become insolvent. 3. 
Britain will s. her blow till she can strike very 

rd The TERE voice suspends its 
SON. 5. a. The harmony..Sus- 
pended Hell, and took with ravishment The 
thronging audience MILT. 

II. 1. trans. To hang, hang up, by attach- 
ment to a support above 1440. b. To attach 
80 as to allow of movement about the point 
of attachment 1827. 2. fig. To cause to 
depend; pass. to depend on. Now rare. 1608. 
3. a. To hold, or cause to be held up, without 
attachment 1646. b. To hold, or cause to be 
held, in suspension; to contain in the form 
of particles diffused through its substance, 
as a fluid medium; to cause to be so diffused 
(in the medium) 1737. 

1. The chandeliers suspended from the roof were 
of silver 1867. b. An index suspended from a 
cross-bar 1871. 3. a. That in the Temple of 
i. there was an iron chariot suspended by 

nes in the ayre SIR T. BROWNE. b. Gold 
and silver inks are writing fluids in which gold 
and silver,..are suspended in a state of fine 
division 1880. Hence Suspended ppl. a., as in 
8. animation. 

Suspender (s)spe-ndoi). 1524. f. prec. + 
R.] 1. One who or that which suspends. 2. 
Sc. Law. One who presents a bill of suspen- 
sion 1650. 3. That by which something is 
suspended; esp. one of a pair of straps 
passing over the shoulders to hold up the 
trousers: usu. in pl. Chiefly U.S. 1810. b. A 
device attached to the top of a stocking or 
sock to hold it in place 1895. 4. An apparatus 
or a natural structure supporting something 
suspended 1839, 


Suspense (sispe-ns), sb. late ME. [- AFr., 
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OFr. suspens or suspense abeyance, delay, 
repr. med. L. subst. uses of n. and fem, of 
pa. pple. of L. suspendere SUSPEND.] fi. 
(Chiefly Law.) In s., not being executed, 
fulfilled, rendered, paid, or the like; esp. % 
put in s., to defer the execution, payment, 
etc. of -1818. tb. Hence gen. (a) = SUSPEN. 
SION 2. —1818. (b) Deferment, delay —1718. 2. 
The state of being suspended or kept unde, 
termined (chiefly fo hold, keep in s.); hence, 
the action of suspending one's judgement 
1560. 3. A state of mental uncertainty, with 
expectation of or desire for decision, and usu, 
some apprehension or anxiety ; the condition 
of waiting, esp. of being kept waiting, for an 
expected decision, assurance, or issue; less 
commonly, a state of uncertainty what to do, 
indecision; esp. in fo keep (or hold) in s. 1440, 
b. Objectively, as an attribute of affairs, 
etc.: Doubtfulness, uncertainty, undecided- 
ness 1518. c. attrib. in S. account (Book- 
keeping), an account in which items are 
temporarily entered until their proper place 
is determined 1882. 4, = SUSPENSION 7 (rare) 
1752. t5. = SUSPENSION 8 (rare) -1727, 

2. Suspence of judgement and exercise of chari- 
tie HOOKER. 3. S. in news is torture, speak them 
out MILT, b. In this s. of his affairs at Rome 
1741. Hence Suspe-nseful a. full of 8. 

Suspense, a. Now rare or Obs. 1440, [= 
OFr. suspens, c adj., or its source L. sus- 
pensus, pa. pple. of suspendere SUSPEND.) 1, 
In a state of mental suspense; doubtful, un- 
certain. 12. Refraining from hasty decision 
or action; cautious, deliberate —1084. 3, 
Hung, hung up, hanging 1440. 

1. Expectation held His look suspence, awaiti 
who appeer'd To second. The perilous attempt 
Mint. Hence fSuspe:nsely adv. (rare) cau- 
tiously -1625. 

Suspensible (sispe-nstb’l), a. rare. 1827. 
[f. SUSPENSION + -IBLE.] Capable of being 
suspended. So SuspensibiJity, capability 
of being suspended 1794. 

Suspension (s)spe-nfon). 1828. LE (O)Fr. 
suspension or L. suspensio, -Ön-, f. euspens, 
pa. ppl. stem of suspendere SUSPEND; see 
-I0N.] The action of suspending or condition 
of being suspended. 1. The action of de: 
barring or state of being debarred, esp. for à 
time, from a function or privilege; temporary 
deprivation of one’s office or position. 2. 
The action of stopping or condition of being 
stopped, esp. for a time; temporary cessa. 
tion, intermission; temporary abrogation (of 
a law, rule) 1603. b. Stoppage of payment of 
debts or claims on account of financial in 
ability or failure 1889. c. Palæography. t. 
form of abbreviation consisting in represent- 
ing a word by its first letter or letters accom- 
panied by the contraction-mark; also, & 
word abbreviated in this way 1806. 3. The 
action of putting off to a later time; 90 
ring, postponement 1045. 4. Sc. Law. 1 
staying or postponement of the eee 
a sentence pending its discussion in a 
Supreme Court; a judicial order or waa 
for such postponement and discussion ( i 
full, letters of s.) 1581. 5. The action of es 
ing any mental action in suspense or abe, 
ance; usu. in phr., e.g. s. of ju i 
opinion 1568. 6. Tho action of keeping 
state of being kept in suspense (spet ap 
Rhet.); doubt, uncertainty (with expectat 
of decision or issue). Now rare or Obs. ui 
7. Mus. The action of deferring the 1 5 
sion of a part in harmony by ange ahs 
note of a chord into the following chord: ^ 
producing a temporary discord; an er The 
of this, a discord so produced 1801. ndl 
action of hanging something uP; thee 12 
tion ot being hung, or of hanging, capital 
support; occas. hanging as a form of 60 0 
punishment; spec. in Med. the me b. 
disease by suspending the patient 1 îs hung 
concr. A support on which something ME 
1833. c. Attachment such as to alow V. 
movement about the point of attac EE 
hanging as of a vehicle on straps, bens OF 
ete. 1891. 9. The action of holding ment 
state of being held up without sa Ü 
1646. 10. The condition of being Sv jection 
as particles in a medium; concr. & 
of suspended particles. 1707. f Prisoner at 

1. During your S. you are a Sort o! 
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largo and do no Duty 1760. 2. S. of arms or 
hostilities, an armistice. 

Comb.: 8.-bridge, a bridge in which the roadway 
is suspended from spans of ropes, chains, or wire 
cables attached to and extending between sup- 
ports; s.-chain, each of the chains which support 
a s-bridge or similar structure; -pier, a pier 
supported in the manner of a s.-bridge. 

Suspensive (s)spensiv), a. 1575. [= 
(O)Fr. suspensif or med. L. suspensivus, f. as 
prec.; see -IVE. In sense 1 app. f. SUSPENSION 
1, SUSPEND I. 1.] tl. Liable to be suspended 
(from office) 1606. 2. Having the power or 
effect of suspending, deferring, or tem- 
porarily stopping the operation of some- 
thing; involving such suspension 1623, 3. 
Inclined to suspend one’s judgement; un- 
decided in mind; of, pertaining to, charac- 
terized by, or in a state of suspense 1614. b. 
Of a word, phrase, ete.: Expressing or 
indicating suspense; keeping one in sus- 
pense 1711. 4. Characterized by physical 
suspension (rare) 1827. 

2. The ki .declared his preference of the s. 
veto 1822. Conditions are such as suspend the 
sale and stay the transfer till something be done 
1826. 3. The passion for watching chances—the. . 
s. poise of the mind GEO. ELIOT. Hence Sus- 
pe'nsive-ly adv., ness. 

Suspensor (sóspe-nsór. 1746. [- mod. L. 
suspensor, f. as prec.; see -OR 2.] t1. Surg. a. 
A kind of catheter. b. A suspensory ban- 
dage. 1803. 2. Bot. The filament by which the 
embryo is suspended in the seed of phanero- 
gams; also applied to a similar structure in 
some cryptogams 1832. 3. gen. That by 
which something is suspended 1874. 

Suspensorial (sospensó*riál) a. 1871. f. 
next + -AL'1.] Anat. Pertaining to or of the 
nature of a suspensorium; suspensory. 

Suspensorium (syspens6*-ridm). 1758. 
[Latinization of next; see -ORIUM.] I. Surg. 
A suspensory bag, bandage, etc. 2. Zool. 
The bone, or series of bones, cartilages, eto., 
by which the lower jaw is suspended from. 
the skullin vertebrates below mammals 1809. 

Suspensory (s)spensóri) a. and sb. 1541. 
[- Fr. suspensoire adj. and sb. (XVI); see 
SUSPENSION, -ORnY',.] A. adj. I. 1, Surg. and 
Anat. Having the function of suspending, 
i.e. supporting something suspended. II. t1. 
Marked by or indicating mental suspense; 
doubtful, lacking certainty or assurance 
—1082. 2, = SUSPENSIVE 2. 1884. 

2, A short s. period during which actions could be 
brought that [etc.] 1885. 

B. sb. Surg. and Anat. A suspensory ban- 
dage, ligament, etc.; a suspensorium 1699. 

Sus. per coll. 1560. Abbrev. of L. sus- 
pendatur per collum ‘let him be hanged by 
the neck’, in the entry of a capital sentence 
in the jailer's books; an entry of this against 
a person's name; hence as adj. = hanged. 
Hence Susperco:llate v. (joc. nonce-wd.) to 
hang. 

Suspicable (sp'spiküb'l, a. Now rare or 
Obs. 1614. (- late and med. L. suspicabilis, 
f. L. suspicari suspect, f. sub- SUB- 24 + 
spic- as in suspicere SUSPECT v.] 1. That may 
be suspected or mistrusted; open to sus- 
Picion, 2, That may be suspected to be 80; 
appearing likely 1651. 

2. It is a very s. business that he means no more 
than empty Space by it 1653. 

Suspicion (sispi-fon). ME. I- AFr. sus- 
Deciun, var. of OFr, sospecon (mod. soupçon) 
i= med. L. suspectio, on-; see AON. The 
earliest forms suspecio(u)n began to be super- 
Seded before 1400 by assim. to OFr. suspicion 
or L. suspicio.] 1. The action of suspecting} 
the fecling or state of mind of one who sus- 
pects; imagination or conjecture of the 
existence of something evil or wrong without 
Proof; apprehension of guilt or fault on 
slight; grounds or without clear evidence. b. 
An instance of this. late ME. fc. transf. A 
ground of suspicion; a suspicious circum- 
stance —1687. 2. gen. Imagination of some- 
thing (not necessarily evil) as possible or 
likely; a slight belief or idea of something, or 
that something is the case; a surmise; a faint 
notion, an inkling. late ME. +3. Surmise of 
Something future; expectation; esp. expecta- 
tion or apprehension of evil —1700. 4. A 
slight or faint trace, very small amount, 
hint’, ‘suggestion’ (of something) 1809. 
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1. No one may be discovered to whom s. at- 
taches Scorr. Phr. Upon or on s., on the basis of 
There supposition (of evil or wrongdoing), Above 
8., too good or worthy to be suspected of evil. b. 
Svspicions amongst Thoughts, are like Bats 
amongst Birds, they euer fly by Twilight Bacon. 
€. Rom. d. Jul. V. iii. 187. 2. This may beget a 
little s., that even animals depend not on the 
climate HUME. 4. A wall-eyed horse, with a s. of 
spavin 1871. 

Suspicious (sispi-fos), a. ME. [- AFr., 
OFr. suspecious, suspicious — L. suspiciosus, 
f. suspicio SUSPICION; see -oUS.] 1. Open to, 
deserving of, or exciting suspicion; that is or 
should be an object of suspicion; suspected, 
or to be suspected; of questionable charac- 
ter. tb. with dependent clause, inf., or of 
—1788. 2. Full of, inclined to, or feeling sus- 
picion; disposed to suspect; suspecting; esp. 
disposed to suspect evil, mistrustful. late 
ME. b. transf. Expressing, indicating, or 
characterized by suspicion 1478. 

1. Suspecious was the diffame of this man, Sus- 
les his face, suspect his word also CHAUCER. b. 

he wife of Richard Cornish was found s. of in- 
continency 1765. 2. The world is suspitious, And 
men may think what we imagine not KYD. The 
king was all his life s. of superior people THACK- 
ERAY. b. S. and black ideas 1797. Hence 
Suspi:cious-ly adv., -ness. 

Suspiration (sospiré-fon) Now rare. 
1485. [- L. suspiratio, -n f. suspiral-, pa. 
ppl. stem of suspirare; see SUSPIRE v., -ION.] 
1. Sighing; a sigh. 2. (Deep) breathing; 
breath; a (deep) breath 1602. 

2. Nor Customary suites of solemne Blacke, Nor 
windy s. of forc'd breath SHAKS. 

fSuspire, sb. 1450. [- OFr. s(o)uspir 
(mod. soupir) or L. suspirium, f. suspirare; 
see next.] A sigh —1037. 

Suspire (sdspoi’-1), v. Now chiefly poet. 
1450. [- L. suspirare, f. sub- SUB- 25 + 
spirare breathe.] 1, intr. To sigh; rare in lit. 
sense; chiefly fig. to sigh for, yearn affer. 2. 
trans, To utter with a sigh; to sigh forth. 
Also, to breathe out. 1549. 3. intr. To breathe 
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2. A bolt from heaven. .suspiring flame BROWN- 
ING. 3. John III. iv. 80. 

Suspirious (sDspirios), a. 1057. [- L. 
suspiriosus, f. suspirium; see SUSPIRE 8b., 
-ous.] 1. Breathing with difficulty or pain- 
fully; chiefly Path. 2. Full of sighs, sighing 
1751. 

Sussex (sv'sċks). 1704. The name (OE. 
Süpseare ‘South Saxons’) of a maritime 
county in the south-east of England; used 
attrib. in designations of breeds of cattle, 
agricultural implements, etc. produced in or 
peculiar to the county. 

fSustain, sb. 1653. [f. next.] That which 
sustains; means of sustenance. MIUT. 

Sustain (sistén), v. [ME. sos-, susteine — 
AFr. sustein-, O Fr. so(u)stein-, tonic stem of 
so(u)stenir (mod. soutenir) — L. sustinére, f. 
sub- SUB- 25 + tenére hold, keep.] fl. trans. 
To support the efforts, conduct, or cause of; 
to succour, support, back up —1802. b. Const. 
clause or (rarely) acc. and inf.: To support 
the contention, maintain (that ). Now 
rare. late ME. 2. To uphold the validity or 
rightfulness of; to support as valid, sound, 
correct, true, or just. late ME. 3. To keep 
(a person or community, the mind, spirit, 
etc.) from failing or giving way ME. 4. To 
keep in being; to cause to continue in a cer- 
tain state; to keep or maintain at the proper 
level or standard; to preserve the status of 
ME. 5. To keep going, keep up (an action or 
process); to kcep up without. intermission; to 
carry on (a conflict, contest) ME. +6. To 
support life in; to provide for the life or 
bodily needs of; to furnish with the neces- 
saries of life; to keep —1700. tb. To supply 
(a person's need). SHAKS. 17. To provide for 
the upkeep of (an institution, estate, ete.) 
—1592. 8. To endure without failing or giving 
way; to bear up against, withstand. Also 
fintr. ME. 9. To undergo, experience, have 
to submit to (evil, hardship, or damage; now 
chiefly with injury, loss as obj.); to have 
inflicted upon one, suffer the infliction of. 
late ME. b. To bear (a burden, charge). late 
ME. c. To support (a part or character); to 
play the part of 1560. +10. To reconcile one- 
self to doing, to bear to do, something; to 
tolerate that something should be done 
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1720. 11. To hold up, bear the weight of; 
to keep from falling by support from below; 
often simply, to carry, bear. Now rare. ME. 
b. To be the support of, as in a structure or 
building; to have resting upon it. late ME. 
€. To bear, support, withstand (a weight or 
pressure) late ME. td. refi. and intr. To 
hold oneself upright; also, to be in or main- 
tain a fixed position —1728. 12. To be 
adequate as a ground or basis for 1828, 

1. All the Grenadiers of their army, well sus- 
tain'd by a good body of other foot 1711. 2. If.. 
such objection be sustained 1855. 3. That hope 
alone sustains me 1662, 4. Two Chiefs., Each 
able to s, a Nations fate DRYDEN. 5. The arts by 
which he sustains the reader's interest JT, 
6. Whatever was created, needs To be sustaind 
and fed Mint, 8. Capable of sustaining a siege 
MACAULAY. 9. His Majesty had sustained a 
signal defeat abroad 1833. b. To s. burdens which 
would have crushed any other people 1833. 11. 
In time the sauuage Bull sustaines the yoake KYD. 
Sustained in the arms of two sisters of her Order 
1850. b. Two exceeding great Lyons in red 
marble, that sustaine two goodly pillars CORYAT. 
c. The same pressure must s. the same weight 
1800. 12. We go beyond what the evidence is 
able to s. 1866. Hence Sustai-nable a, 1 
portable; maintainable. Sustai*ned ppl. a., -ly 
adv. Sustai-ner, one who or that which sustains. 
Sustai-ningly adv. 

Sustainment (sdsté!-nmént). 1450. f. 
prec. + -MENT.] 1. Means of support. 2. The 
action of sustaining; esp. maintenance in 
being or activity, in a certain condition or at 
a certain level; sustentation 1508. 

Sustenance (s»stínüns. ME. [- AFr. 
sustenaunce, OFr. so(u)stenance (mod. sou- 
tenance), f. sostenir SUSTAIN; see -ANCE.] 1, 
Means of living or subsistence; livelihood. 
2. Means of sustaining life; food, victuals 
ME. b. gen. and fig. Nourishment 1489. 3. 
The action of sustaining life by food; the 
action of supporting with the means of sub- 
sistence; the fact or state of being so sus- 
tained. late ME. 4. Something that sustains, 
supports, or upholds; a means or source of 
support. late ME. 

1. She. . Gain'd for her own a scanty s. TENNY- 
SON. 2. Water is one part, and that not the least 
of our S. 1691. b. gi is thy s., thy food Mir, 
3. The quantity..requisite for human 8. 1842. 
4. The s. of his discourse is Newes OVERBURY. 

Sustenant (sv-stinant), a. rare. 1874. [f. 
prec.; see -ANT.] Sustaining. 

llSustentaculum  (sostentw-kiül)m). Pl. 
-a. 1838. [L., f. sustentare SUSTENTATE; see 
-OULE.] Anat. A sustaining or supporting 
part or organ. Hence Sustenta'cular a. of 
the nature of, pertaining to, a 8.; supporting. 

Su: stentate, v. Obs. or arch. rare. 1504. 
[- sustentat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. sustentare, 
frequent. of sustinére SUSTAIN, see -ATE*.] 
trans. To sustain. 

Sustentation (sosténté^[on). late ME. 
= (O) Fr. sustentation or L, sustentatio, on, 
f. as prec.; see -I0N.] tl. The action of 
bearing or enduring; endurance —1053. 2. 
The action of sustaining or the state of being 
sustained; upkeep, maintenance; support; 
nourishment. late ME. b. Phys. The action 
of those vital functions or processes (as 
digestion, etc.) which sustain the life and 
normal activity of an organism 1877. 3. 
coner. That which sustains life; sustenance, 
food, nourishment. Also applied to spiritual 
food. Now rare. 1537. 4. The action of 
holding up or keeping from falling; the con- 
dition of being so supported. fAlso concr., a 
support. Now rare. late ME. 

attrib.: s. fund, a fund in the Free Church of 
Scotland and other bodies for providing adequate 
support for ministers. 

ustentative (so-sténte'tiv, siste-ntitiv), 
a, 1640. [- med. L. sustentativus, f. as prec.; 
see -IVE. In later use f. prec.] 1. Having the 
quality of sustaining. 2. Phys. Pertaining to 
sustentation 1877. 

Sustention (sistenfon). 1868. f. after 
delain, delention, etc.] 1. The action of sus- 
taining or keeping up a condition, etc.; the 
holding-on of a musical note. 2. The quality 
of being sustained in argument or style 1871. 

2. A paragraph of fine s. MORLEY, 

Sustentive (siste-ntiv), a. rare. 1002. [~ 
med. L. sustentivus, f. sustent-, pa. ppl. stem. 
of L. sustinére SUSTAIN; see -IVE.] Having the 
quality or property of sustaining. 
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lSusu (sü-sü). 1801. [Bengali.] The Gan- 
getic dolphin, Platanista gangetica. 

Susurrant (s'usmránt) a. 1791. E L. 
susurrans, -ant-, pa. pple. of susurrare; see 
next, -ANT.] Whispering, softly murmuring. 

Susurration (s'usuré*fon). late ME. [- 
late L. susurratio, - on- f. susurrat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. susurrare, f. susurrus whisper; see 
-ION.] Whispering; occas. a whisper; in early 
use, malicious whispering, tattle. b. transf. 
A rustling murmur 1640. 

b. No sound but the s. of the taller trees 1867. 

Susu'rrous, a. rare. 1859. [f. L. SUSUR- 
RUS + -OUS.] Of the nature of a whisper. 

Susurrus (s'usv-ròs). 1831. [L., = hum- 
ming, muttering, whispering (of imit. 
origin).] A low soft sound as of whispering or 
muttering; a whisper; a rustling. 

The soft s. and sighs of the branches Loner. 

Sutile (sid-til, -oil) a. rare. 1082. - L. 
sutilis, f. sul-, pa. ppl. stem of suere SEW v.; 
see IE.] Made or done by stitching or 
sewing. 

Sutler (sv-tloz). 1590. [- Du. tsoeteler 
(mod. zoelelaar), MLG. suteler, sudeler, f. 
Tsoetelen (whence SUTTLE v.) befoul, perform 
mean duties, follow a low trade, f. Gmo. 
*sud- (see SUDS).] One who follows an army 
or lives in a garrison town and sells pro- 
visions to the soldiers. fb. gen. One who 
2 ishes provisions —1793. Hence Su-tler- 
ship. 

Sutlery (s-tlori) 1600. (t. prec. + -v*.] 
1. The occupation of a sutler; victualling. 2. 
A sutler's establishment 1636, 

Sutra (sü-trá). 1801. [Skr. sūtra thread, 
string, (hence) rule, f. siv Sew v.'] In Skr. 
literature, a short mnemonic rule in gram- 
mar, law, or philosophy, requiring expansion 
by means of a commentary. Also applied to 
Buddhistic text-books. 

Suttee (soti). 1786. [- Hindi, Urdu :- 
Skr. sati faithful wife, f. sat good, wise, lit. 
being, pr. pple. of as be.] 1. A Hindu widow 
who immolates herself on the funeral pile 
with her husband's body. 2. The immolation 
of a Hindu widow in this way. Phr. fo do, 
perform s. 1813. Hence Suttee*ism, the 
practice of 8. 

fSuttle (so-t’l), a. 1596. [Old var. of 
SUBTLE g. retained in techn. use. Cf. AFr. 
pois sulil.] Comm. Of weight, after tare, or 
tret, has been deducted —1812. 

Suttle (sv-t'l), v. Obs. or arch. 1648. LE Du. 
tsoetelen; see SUTLER.] infr. To carry on the 
business of a sutler. Hence Su-ttling vbl. sb. 
in sutiling-house, a house where food and 
drink are supplied, esp. to soldiers. 

Sutural (siz-tiürál) a. 1819. ft. next + 
-AL' 1.] Of, pertaining or related to, or 
situated in a suture. Hence Su-turally adv. 

Suture (sid-titis, -tfə1), sb. 1541. [- Fr. 
suture or L. sutura, f. sut-, pa. ppl. stem of 
suere SEW v.'; see -URE.] 1. Surg. The joining 
of the lips of a wound, or of the ends of a 
severed nerve or tendon, by stitches; also, an 
instance of this; a stitch used for this pur- 
pose. b. gen. Sewing, stitching; also, a 
stitch or seam; fig. union, now chiefly of the 
parta or sections of a literary composition, or 
& point at which it is made 1600. 2. Anat. 
The junction of two bones forming an 
immovable articulation; the line of such 
junction; esp. any of the serrated articula- 
tions of the skull 1578. 3. Zool. and Bot. The 
junction, or (more freq.) the line of junction, 
of contiguous parts, e.g. the line of closure 
of the valves of a shell, the conflux of the 
inner margins of elytra 1677. Hence Su- ture 
v. trans. to secure with as. Su-tured ppl. a. 
sewn together. 

Suzerain (s'a-zérén), sb. (d.) 1807. [- Fr. 
suzerain, prob. f. sus above, up ( L. susum), 
after souverain SOVEREIGN.] A feudal over- 
lord. In recent use, a sovereign or a state 
having supremacy over another state which 
possesses its own ruler but cannot act as an 
independent power. b. attrib. or adj. as s. 
lord, state. So |Su-zeraine, a woman who is 
in the position of a s. 

Suzerainty (s'i-zérénti). 1823. [f. prec, + 
-TY'] The position, rank, or power of a 


suzerain, 
Svarabhakti (svarab'a-kti) 1880. [Skr., 
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lit. ‘sound separation'.] Philology. The de- 
velopment of a glide vowel between two 
consonants, e.g. in OE. buruh for burh. 

liSvelte (svelt). 1817. [Fr. — It. svelto.] 
Slim, slender, willowy. 

Swab (swob), sb. 1659. [f. SWAB v.] 1. 
A mop made of rope-yarn, etc. used for 
cleaning and drying the deck, etc. on board 
ship. b. Anything used for mopping up; any 
mass or bundle of stuff that takes up mois- 
ture, or that, being soaked, is applied to a 
surface. Also Med. a specimen of a morbid 
secretion, etc., taken with a s. for bac- 
teriological examination. 1787. c. A cylin- 
drical brush or cleaner for cleaning out the 
bore of a firearm; a soft brush for wetting 
the mould in founding 1874. d. A naval 
officer's epaulette (slang) 1798. e. A piece of 
stuff that hangs loose, trails, etc. 1862, 2. ta. 
= SWABBER! 1. b. A term of abuse or (now 
often mild) contempt. 1687. 

Swab (swob), v. 1719. [Back-formation 
from next.] 1. trans. To apply a swab to; to 
cleanse or wipe with or ns with a swab; to 
mop up. Also with down. 2. To mop up 
(liquid) with or as with a swab 1745. 3. To 
souse as with a mop 1762. 

1. Swabbing the forward deck 1883, 

Swabber' (swo:bor) 1592, [- early mod. 
Du. zwabber, f. Gmc. base meaning ‘sway 
about’, ‘splash in water’, as in (M)LG. 
swabben splash, sway, slap, Norw. svabba 
splash, wade, LG. swabber (G. schwabber) 
mop, swab, Du. zwabberen mop.) I. One of 
a Ship's crew whose business it was to swab 
the decks, etc.; a petty officer who had 
charge of the cleaning of the decks. 2. One 
who behaves like a sailor of low rank; a low 
or unmannerly fellow: a term of contempt 
1609. 3. A mop or swab 1607. 

Swabber* (swo:bor) Obs, exc. Hist. or 
dial. 1700. [perh. same wd. as prec. Cf. 
synon. swab (XVm), now s.w. dial.) Chiefly 
pl. Certain cards at the game of whist, which 
entitled the holder to part of the stakes, 
Swabbers, the Ace of Hearts, Knave of Clubs, 
Ace and Duce of Trumps 1700. Whisk and 
swabbers, a form of whist in which these cards 
were 80 used. 

Swabian (swé'-biün), a. and sb. Also Sua- 
bian. 1785. [f. Suabia, latinized f. G. 
Schwaben + -AN.] A. adj. Belonging or per- 
taining to, or native of Swabia (Schwaben), 
a former German duchy, now a province 
including Würtemberg and part of Bavaria. 
B. sb. 1. A native of Swabia 1845. 2. A 
variety of pigeon 1855. 

Swad (swod), sb.! Now dial. 1570. [perh. 
of Scand. origin; cf. Norw. dial. svadde big 
stout fellow.] 1. A country bumpkin; a 
loutish or clownish fellow: a common term 
of abuse, 2. A squat fat person 1600. 

Swad (swod), sb.* dial. 1600. [perh. 
related to SWATHE sb.', as if = covering, 
integument.] The pod or husk of peas, 
beans, etc. 

Swad (swod), sb. 1828. U.S. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A thick mass, clump, or bunch; 
hence, a great quantity (also pl.). 

Swaddle (swo-d’l), sb. 1538. [f. next.) 1. 
Swaddling-clothes. Now U.S. 2. A bandage. 
Obs. or arch. 1569. 

Swaddle (swo-d', v. 1491. [Earliest in 

swaddling-clothes xm, f. SWATHE 
8b.* + -LE. For the phonology cf. FIDDLE sb.] 
1. trans. To bind (an infant) in swaddling- 
clothes. b. fig., now esp. with ref. to the 
restriction of action of any kind 1539. 2, To 
wrap round with bandages; to envelop with 
wrappings; to swathe, bandage 1522. +3. To 
beat soundly. collog. —1822. 

1. Ye shal fynde the babe swadled, and layed in 
à maunger COVERDALE Luke 2:12. 2. They 
immediately an to s. me up in my Night- 
Gown with long Pieces of Linnen ADDISON. 

Swaddler (swo-dloi). 1747. [f. prec. + 
AR.. ] orig. A nickname for a Methodist, esp. 
2 Methodist preacher, in Ireland; now, for 
Protestants in general. 

Swaddling (swo-dlin), vbl. sb. 1522. [f. 
as prec. + Ndl.] 1. The action of SWADDLE 
v. 2. pl. (rarely sing.) Swaddling-clothes; 
also, a bandage 1623. 13. [After prec.] 
Methodism; hence, conduct supposed to be 
characteristic of Methodists 1772. 
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Swa-ddling, ppl. a. 1747. t. SWADDLER: 
see -ING*.] Of a Methodist character or prac. 
tice; Protestant; fcanting. 

Swa-ddling-band, usu. pl. -bands, ME. 
[SWADDLING vbl. sb., BAND sb. next, — 

Swa-ddling-clothes, sb. pl. 1535. [Swap- 
DLING vbl. sb.] Clothes consisting of narrow 
lengths of bandage wrapped round a new. 
born infant’s limbs to prevent free moye- 
ment. Also fransf. an infant's long-clothes, 
Now chiefly fig. or allus. in ref. to the earliest 
period of the existence of a person or thing, 
when movement or action is restricted, 

Swa-ddling-clouts, sb. pl. 1530. [See 
SWADDLING vbl. sb. and CLOUT sb.] = prec, 

\\Swadeshi (swadé'.fi). India, 1905, [Ben- 
gali, lit. = own-country things, i,e. home 
industries.) The name of a movement in 
India, originating in Bengal, advocating the 
boycott of foreign goods. Hence Swade' 
shism. 

Swag (swieg), sb. 1660, [t. next.) 1. A 
swaying or lurching movement. 2. A heavy 
fall or drop (local) 1700. 3. A wreath or 
festoon of flowers, foliage, or fruit fastened up 
at both ends and hanging down in the middle, 
used as an ornament; also of a natural fes- 
toon 1794. 4. A thief’s plunder or booty; 
gen. & quantity of money or goods unlaw- 
fully acquired, gains dishonestly made 
(slang) 1812. 5. Austral. The bundle of per- 
sonal belongings carried by a traveller in the 
bush, a tramp, or a miner 1864, 

Swag (ewig), v. Now chiefly dial. 1530, 
[immed. source unc., but prob. Scand.; of. 
Norw. dial. svagga and svaga sway.) 1. intr, 
To move unsteadily or heavily from side to 
side or up and down; to sway without con- 
trol. 2, To sink down; to hang loosely or 
heavily; to sag. Also with down. 1021. 3. 
trans. To cause to sway uncertainly; to rock 
about; also, to cause to sink or sag 1530. 4. 
lt. prec. 5.] Austral. a. intr. To s. it: to carry 
one's ‘swag’ or bundle of effects, b. trans. 
To pack up (one’s effects) in a ‘swag’. 1861, 

1. I swagge, as a fatte persons belly 1 0 as 
he goth m transf. The front of battle 
swagged to and fro 1887. 

Swag be:lly, swag-beliy. 1632. L. preo. 
+ BELLY sb.) 1. (as two words) A pen- 
dulous abdomen. b. Path, A tumour or 
swelling of the abdomen 1857. 2. (with hyphen 
or as one word) A person having a pendulous 
abdomen 1611. So Swa-f-be:llied a. having 
a pendulous paunch 1604. 

Swage (swé'd3), sb. late ME. [- OFr. 
souage, -aige, (also mod.) suage, of ER 
origin.] 1. An ornamental grooving, ms 
ing, border, or mount on a candlestick, basin, 
or other vessel. b. A circular or il 
circular depression or groove, as on an 110 
1680. 2. A tool for bending cold mee 
moulding potter's clay) to the req! id. 
shape; also, a die or stamp for shapi 
metal on an anvil, in a press, eto. 1812. 

2. attrib. The holes in the s. block. aro s 
after the manner of heading tools for large o 
1843. 

Swage (swé'd3), v. Obs. exe. arch. or digi 
ME. [- Abr. suag(ijer, swag(ijer i= POR c 
*suaviare, f. L. suavis sweet; partly aphe' 
f. ASSUAGE v.] = ASSUAGE V. 

Swage (swélds), v. 1891 [f SWAGB Sh] 
trans. To shape or bend by means of à 5 
Swagger (swe'goi) sb.! 1725. it e 
GER v.] The action of swaggering; Sc y an 
conduct or personal behaviour marke! dis 
air of superiority or defiant or inse. 5375 
regard of others. b. lane. Applied {°y 
mental or intellectual 1 mar! 

acteristics . 
vr TR he asked the constable if he knew 
who he was? 1811. 

Swagger (swæ-gə1), sb.* Austral jess 

If. SWAG v. or sb. + -ER.] One who 


swag. land. 

Swagger (swægo), a. colloL OF Py 

1879. [f. next.] Showily or ost in style, 
‘ 


equipped, etc. ; smart or fashionable 

manner, appearance, or behaviour; b 
Swagger (swm-goz), v. 1590. Bec 

f. Swad v. + -ER*.] 1. intr. To b 

an air of superiority, in a pluste! 

solent, or defiant manner; DOW oe 5 

or carry oneself as if among inferiors, 


SWAGGER- 


an obtrusively superior or insolent air. b. 
spec. To talk blusteringly; to hector; also, to 
grumble. Now only, to talk boastfully, 
or braggingly. 1597. C. trans. To influence, 
force, or constrain by blustering or hectoring 
language 1605. 2. inir. To sway, lurch 1724. 

1. [He] swaggered about like an aide-de-camp at 
a review R. S. SURTEES. b. You may think Ís., 
but as I hope to be saved it is true SHERIDAN. c. 
He would s. the boldest men into a dread of his 
power Swirr, Hence Swa . ggerer. 

Swagger-. 1887. The vb. SWAGGER used 
in comb.; S.-cane, -Stick (collog.), an 
officer’s cane or stick; the short cane or stick 
carried by soldiers when walking out. 

Swaggy (swie-gi), a. rare. 1646. [f. Swag 
v.  -Y'.] Swagging, pendulous. 

Swahili (swahz-li) 1814. [lit. = pertaining 
to the coasts, f. Arab. sawühil, pl. of sahil 
const.] A Bantu people (or one of them) 
inhabiting Zanzibar and the adjacent coast; 
also, their language, Kiswahili. b. attrib. or 
as adj. 

Swain (swem), sb. [Early ME. swein — 
ON. sveinn boy, servant, attendant = OE. 
swan swineherd, MLG. swén, OHG. swein 
(G. dial. schwein) - Gmc. Si. See also 
Boatswain, COXSWAIN.] fl. A young man 
attending on a knight; hence, a man of low 
degree. (Often coupled with knight.) 1572. 
12. A male servant, serving-man; an 
attendant, follower —1579. f3. A man; a 
youth; a boy —1633. 4. A country or farm 
labourer, freg. a shepherd; a countryman, 
rustic. arch. 1579. 5. A country gallant or 
lover; hence gen. a lover, wooer, sweetheart, 
esp. in pastoral poetry 1585. 6, A free- 
holder within the forest 1615. 

2. Hym boes serue hym selne that has na swayn 
Cuavorr, 4. Those Swains with their Sheep- 
hooks in their hands 1663. 5. Who is Siluia? what 
is she? That all our Swaines commend her? 
Suaks. Hence Swain v. intr. (with if), to play 
the lover or wooer. 

Swainish (swé'-niJ), a. 1642. [f. prec. + 
-ISH',] Resembling or characteristic of a 
swain or rustic; rustic, boorish. 

An ungentle, and s. breast MILT. 
Swai-nishness. 

Swale (swé'l), 8b. 1 local. ME. [Of unkn. 
origin.] Timber, planking. 

Swale (swé'l), sb.' local; chiefly East 
Angliam. 1440. [prob. Scand.; cf. ON. 
svalr cool.] Shade; a shady place; also, the 
cool, the cold. 

Swale (swé'l), 8b.“ local. 1584. [Of unkn. 
origin] A hollow, low place; esp. U.S., a 
moist or marshy depression in a tract of 
land, esp. in the midst of rolling prairie. 

Swale, v.': see SWEAL v. 

Swale (swé'l), v.* 1820. (prob. freq. f. 
Sway v. + -LE.] intr. To move or sway up 
and down or from side to side. 

Swallet (swo-lét). local. (s.w.) 1608. [Ob- 
scure formation on SWALLOW v.] An under- 
ground stream of water such as breaks in 
upon miners at work. Also (in full s. hole), 
the opening through which a stream dis- 
appears underground. 

llSwallo (swo-lo). 1779. [- Malay suwdla.] 
= SEA-SLUG 1, TREPANG. 

Swallow (Swe: loch, 8b. [OE. swealwe = 
OS. swala, OHG. swal(aywa (Du. zwaluw, G. 
schwalbe), ON. svala :- Gme. *swalwón.] 1. 
A bird of the genus Hirundo, esp. H. rustica, 
a well-known migratory bird with long 
pointed wings and forked tail, having à 
swift curving flight and a twittering cry, 
building mud-nests on buildings, etc., and 
popularly regarded as a harbinger of sum- 
mer. b. In allusion to the swift flight of the 
bird ME, 2. In extended sense, any bird of 
the swallow kind, or of the family Hirun- 
dinide, e.g. a martin; often misapplied to 
the swifts, now reckoned as a distinct and 
unrelated family (Cypselidz) 1758. b. With 
qualifying words, applied to various species 
of Hirundinide or Cypselide; also, to birds 
of other families resembling swallows 1552. 
3. ta, = Sra-swALLOW 1. b. A species of 
moth (Leiocampa dictæa). C. A variety of 
domestic pigeon. 1668. 

1. Provb. One s. does not make a summer. (Cf. 
Gr. ula xedddv tap o) moret). b. True Hope is swift, 
and flyes with Swallowes wings SHAKS. 2. b. 
Clift S., one of several species of the genus 


2 


Hence 
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Petrochelidon, nesting in cliffs, Window S; the 
attrib. and Comb.: s.-dive, a foi i 
which the arms are EXT to MEHR dour 
line of a gliding s., so s.-diving; -fish, fa) the 
flying fish; (b) the sapphirine gurnard; -shrike, 
a bird of the genus Arlam or family Artamide, 
found in India and Australia; swallow's nest, 
the nest of a swallow; transf. applied to a thing 
lodged at a height; spec. a battery of guns or 
company of shot placed on a height; s.-warbler, 
an Australian warbler (Sylvia hirundinacea), with 

plumage resembling that of a s. 

Swallow (swo-lo), sb. [Late OE. geswelg, 
swelg, -h gulf, abyss, corresp. to MLG. 
swelch (also swalh) throat, whirlpool, ON. 
svelgr whirlpool, f. Gme. swel5- *swal5-; see 
next.] 1, A deep hole or opening in the 
earth; a pit, gulf, abyss. Obs. exc. as in b. 
b. spec. An opening or cavity, such as are 
common in limestone formations, through 
which a stream disappears underground; 
also called s.-pit, SWALLOW-HOLE, and locally 
SwALLET 1610. 2. A depth or abyss of water; 
a yawning gulf; a whirlpool. Obs. or arch. 
OE. 13. fig. A gult, abyss, sink (of evil) 
—1624. 4. The throat, pharynx, or gullet, or 
these collectively; the gorge, late ME. b. 
transf. Capacity of swallowing; appetite for 
food or drink; voracity; also fig. appetite, 
relish, inclination 1592. 5. fig. 1007. 6. A 
single act of swallowing; a gulp 1822. b. A 
quantity (esp. of liquid) swallowed at once; 
a mouthful swallowed 1861. 7. The space 
between the sheave and the shell in a 
pulley-block, through which the rope runs 
1860. 

4. b. “Twill not down, sir! I have no s. for 't 
MASSINGER. 5. His — 1 s. in gorging down 
the Estates of helpless Widows 1688. Even the 
largest minds have but narrow swallows LOCKE. 

Swallow (wg: lo), v. [OE. swelgan = OS. 
far|swelgan, OHG. swel(a)han (Du. swelgen, 
G. schwelgen), ON. svelga :- Gmc. str. vb. f. 
*swelg- *swala- *swulg-. Ct. prec.] 1. trans. 
To take into the stomach through the throat 
and gullet, as food or drink. In early use 
and still poet. also more gen. = to eat or 
drink up, devour. b. absol. or intr. To take 
food, drink, ete. into the stomach through 
the gullet; to perform the act of deglutition, 
as in an effort to suppress emotion 1700. 2. 
transf. To take into itself (physically); to 
cause to disappear in its interior or depths; 
to engulf ME. 3. fig. a. To make away with, 
destroy, consume, cause to vanish (as if by 
devouring or absorption into itself) ME. b. 
To cause to be ‘lost’ in something; to 
‘drown’, ‘absorb’, engross, occupy wholly. 
(Now only with up. ME. c. To take in 
eagerly, ‘devour’ (with one's ears or mind). 
late ME. d. To take for oneself, or into 
itself, as a territory or other possession; to 
absorb, appropriate 1037.. 4. To accept 
without opposition or protest; to take (an 
oath, ete.) without demur or lightly 1591. b. 
esp. To accept mentally without question or 
suspicion; to believe unquestioningly 1594. 
5. To put up with, submit to, take patiently 
(something injurious or irksome) 1611. 6. To 
refrain from expressing or uttering; to keep 
down, repress. Also with down, 1642. 7. To 
take back, retract, recant 1593. 

1. [Salmons] s. the bait with the hook down into 
the stomach JOHNSON. 2. The earthquake that 
swallowed man and beast 1905. 3. Sloughs That 
8. common sense TENNYSON. The necessary 
Provision for Life swallows the greatest part of 
their Time LOCKE. €. John IV. ii. 195. 4. The 
former laid a wager that there was no flattery so 

ss, but his friend would s. H. WALPOLE. b. 
fo that can s, the raining of Frogs 1691. 5. If I 
s. this wrong, let her thanke you 1611. 6. Hanni- 
bal swallowed his resentment 1878. 7. I have 
swallow'd my Words already; I have eaten them 


up 1703. 

. up. a. lit, To swallow completely or vora- 
ciously; to eat up, devour. b. transf. To engulf 
completely; to cause to disappear utterly in its 
depths. €. fig. To make away with or destroy 
completely; to cause to disappear utterly. d. To 
occupy entirely; engross. e. To take completely 
into itself, or for oneself; to appropriate, absorb. 
f. To pass over (a distance) rapidly. Hence 
Swa:llower, one who or that which swallows; 
also fig. 

Swallow-hole. 1661. [f. SWALLOW v. or 
sb. + HOLE sb.] = SWALLOW sb.* lb. 


Swallow-tail, swallowtail (swQ-lo"té!l). 
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1545. [f. SWALLOW sb.’ + TAIL sb.!] 1. A tail 
like that of a swallow; a forked tail 1703. 2. 
Applied to various animals having a forked 
tail. a. A swallow-tailed butterfly 1819. b. 
A humming-bird of the genus Hupelomena 
1861. c. A swallow-tailed kite. 3. The white 
willow (Salix alba) 1626, 4. A broad or barbed 
arrowhead; an arrow with such a head 1545. 
5. Fortif. An outwork characterized by two 
projections with a re-entrant angle between 
them, suggesting a swallow’s tail 1688. 6, 
The cleft two-pointed end of a flag or pennon; 
also, a swallow-tailed flag 1097. b. The cleft 
tail-end of a vane 1843. 7. A swallow-tailed 
coat. collog. 1835. b. The tail or skirt of such 
a coat (rare) 1894. 8. attrib. = SWALLOW- 
TAILED 1596. 

7. The boys. exchanged their tweed coats for 
the regulation swallow-tails 1894. 

Swallow-tailed (swo-loste'ld), a. 1672. 
[f. prec. + -ED*.] Having a tail like that of a 
swallow, or an end or part like a swallow's 
tail; also, of the form of a swallow’s tail. I. 
Of natural objects. 1. In names of species or 
varieties of birds characterized by a long 
deeply forked tail, as s. duck, the long- 
tailed duck, Harelda glacialis; s. gull, a rare 
Amer. gull, Creagrus furcatus; S. hawk, kite, 
a widely distributed Amer. kite, Elanoides 
forficatus. 2. a. Having a pair of projecting 
parts suggesting a swallow’s tail, as a seed. 
b. S. willow = prec. 3. 1712. 3. Having each 
of the hind wings prolonged into a ‘tail’, the 
two together suggesting the forked tail of a 
swallow, as the s. butterfly (Papilio machaon 
and other species of Papilionida) and the S. 
moth (Urapteryx sambucaria) 1743. II. Of 
artificial objects. 1. Of a flag or pennon: 
Having a cleft end with two tapering points 
1697. 2. Dovetailed; also, having a cleft end 
1720. 3. Of a coat: Having a pair of pointed 
or tapering skirts 1835. 

Swallowwort (swolo"wpat) 1548. f. 
SWALLOW sb. + Wort!) 1. The herb Vince- 
toxicum officinale; from the form of the pods, 
suggesting a swallow with outspread wings. 
2. The Greater Celandine, Chelidonium 
majus 1578. 

Swam, pa. t. and obs. pa. pple. of SWIM v. 

Swami (swi-mi), Also -y. 1773. [= 
Hindi swami master, prince — Skr. svdmin.] 
1. A Hindu idol. 2. A title for a Hindu 
religious teacher 1901, 3. attrib. S.-house, an 
idol temple or shrine 1778. b. Applied to 
jewellery ornamented with figures of Hindu 
deities 1880. 

Swamp (swomp), sb. 1624. [usu. referred 
to the root which is the base of the several 
Germanic formations *swamp-, *swamb-, and 
*swamm-, with the meaning ‘sponge’ or 
*fungus'.] A tract of low-lying ground in 
which water collects; a piece of wet spongy 
ground; a marsh or bog. Orig. and in early 
use only in the N. Amer. colonies, where it 
denoted a tract of rich soil having a growth 
of trees and other vegetation, but too moist 
for cultivation. 

The Pontine Marshes, formerly the abode of 
thirty nations, are now a pesti ential s. J. H. 
NEWMAN. fig. In this flat s, of convalescence, left 
by the ebb of sickness LAMB. 

‘attrib. and Comb.: S.-fever, malarial fever 
meos in swampy regions; -hook (U.S.), à 
large hook used in swamping logs; -ore [a. 
sumpferz), bog iron ore. b. In names of animals 
(mostly birds) inhabiting swamps: $» blackbird 
= MARSH blackbird; s. deer, Rucervus duvaucelli, 
of India; s. hare, Lepus aquaticus, of the southern 
U.S., also called water-rabbit; 8. hen, any of 
various rails, esp. of the genus Porphyrio; 8. 
partridge, the spruce partridge or Canada, 
grouse; s. pheasant, Centropus phasianus, of 
Australia; s. quail, any Species of the genus 
Synæcus, of Australia; s. robin, the cheewink or 
ground-robin, Pipilo erythrophthalmus, of N. 
America; s. sparrow, (a) a species of song- 
sparrow, Melospiza palustris, common in U.S, and 
Canada; (b) Sphenwacus punctatus of New Zealand, 
also called fern-bird, c. Denoting plants or 
vegetable products (chiefly of N. America) grow- 
ing in swamps: s.-cabbage = SKUNK-CABBAGE; 
s. gum, various Australasian species of Eucalyp- 
tus; s. honeysuckle, Rhododendron viscosum 
(Azalea viscosa); S. laurel, the s. sassafras, 
Magnolia glauca; also Kalmia glauca; 8. maple, 
the red maple, Acer rubrum; also several other 
species, as the silver maple, A. dasycarpum, the 
mountain maple, A. spicatum, and the allied 
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Negundo californicum; s. sassafras = s. laurel; 
S. willow, the pussy willow, Saliz discolor; S. 
Wood the N. Amer. leather-wood, Dirca palus- 
TUS. 
Swamp (swomp), v. 1688. [f. prec.] 1. 
mass. To be entangled or lost in a swamp. N. 
Amer. Obs. or arch. 2. orig. pass. To be sub- 
merged or inundated with water (or other 
liquid), as & boat, a piece of ground; hence 
actively, to submerge, inundate, or soak with 
water, etc. 1772. 3. inir. in passive sense: To 
be swamped or submerged; to fill with water 
and sink, as a boat 1795. 4. fig. (trans.) To 
plunge or sink as if in a swamp or in water; 
to overwhelm with difficulties, or esp. by 
superior numbers, so as to render inefficient 
1818. b. To ruin financially 1864. 5. U.S. To 
make (a logging-road) in a forest or ‘swamp’ 
by felling trees, clearing away undergrowth, 
ete. Also, to haul (logs) to the skidways. 
1857. 

3. The boats swamped in the current—all were 
lost Scorr. 4. The Whigs in 1718 sought to 
5 the country by *swamping' the House of 

'ommons DISRAELI. b. Mortgages enough to 
have swamped any man 1864. 

Swa:mp-oak. 1683. 1. In N. America, any 
of several species of oak growing in swamps. 
2. In Australia: Any of various species of 
Casuarina; ct. SHE-0AK 1837, 

Swampy (swo-mpi), a. 1697. [f. SWAMP 
sb. + I.] Of the nature of a swamp; 
abounding in swamps; marshy, boggy. b. 
Of or pertaining to a swamp; found in 
swamps, as 8. iron ore = Bod iron ore; 
proceeding from a swamp 1796. Hence 
Swa-mpi-ly adv., -ness. 

Swan (swon), sb. [OE. swan, OS., OHG. 
swan (G. schwan), ON. svanr :- Gmo. 
*swanaz, beside *swanón, repr. by MLG., 
MDu. swane (Du. zwaan), OHG. swana (G. 
dial. schwane)] 1. A large web-footed 
swimming-bird of the genus Cygnus or sub- 
family Cygnine of the family Anatide, 
characterized by a long and gracefully 
curved neck and a majestic motion when 
swimming; esp. C. olor, gibbus, or mansuetus, 
with pure white plumage in the adult, black 
legs and feet, and a red bill surmounted by a 
black knob, named specifically the Domestic, 
Mute, or Tame Swan. 

Other important species are Black S., Chenop- 
sis atratus of Australia, with plumage almost 
entirely black; Black-necked S., Cygnus 
(Sthenelides) nigricollis or melanocoryphus, with 
black head and neck, and the rest of the plumage 
195 white; Trumpeter S. (see TRUMPETER); 

istling S., (a) of Europe, C. (O.) musicus or 
ferus, also called Wild Swan, ¢Elk, or Whooper; 
of N. America, C. (O.) americanus or colum- 


ianus. 

b. In classical mythology, the swan was 
sacred to Apollo and to Venus (occas., as by 
Shaks., wrongly ascribed to Juno) 1592. 2. 
fig. or allus, a. Applied to persons or things, 
in ref. to the pure white plumage of the swan 
taken as a type of faultlessness or excellence; 
often in contrast to crow or goose ME. b. In 
allusions to the fabulous belief that the swan 
sings immediately or shortly before its death. 
late ME. c. Hence used for: A ‘singer’, bard, 
poet 1612. d. Black s., provb. phr. for some- 
thing extremely rare (or non-existent) 1579. 
3. a. A figure of a swan, as in heraldry. late 
ME. b. Asíron. The northern constellation 
Cygnus 1551. 

2. a. Rom. & Jul. I. ii. 92. Provb. phr. To think 
one’s geese all swans, to magnify the qualities of 
one’s own possessions. b. Oth. v. ii. 247. Like 
some full-breasted s.. .fluting a wild carol ere her 
death TENNYSON. c. The S. of Avon = Shakes- 
peare. The Mantuan S. = Virgil. 

Comb.: s.-dive sb. U.S., = SWALLOW-dive; 
hence 3.-dive vb. intr.; -drop, (a) the knob on a 
swan’s bill; also transf.; (b) = 8.-shot; -quill, a 
swan's feather, or a pen made of one; swan's 
bath, (pseudo-arch.) the water, the sea; s.-shot, 
a large size of shot, used for shooting swans; 
-son$, a song like that fabled to be sung by a 
dying s.; the last work of a poet or musician, esp. 
one composed shortly before his death. 

Swang, obs. pa. t. of SWING v. 

Swanherd (swo-nhéad). 1482. [f. Swan 
sb. + HERD sb.*] One who tends swans; an 
official having charge of swans. 

Swanimote  (swo-nimo*t, swainmote 
(S wel most). Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [repr. 
OE. *swüngemót ‘meeting of swineherds', 
f. swün swineherd (see SWAIN) + gemét 
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Moor sb. 2.] A forest assembly held three 
times a year in accordance with the Forest 
Charter of 1217, probably orig. to enable the 
forest officers to superintend the depas- 
turing of pigs in the king's woods in the 
autumn and the clearance of the forest of 
cattle and sheep while the deer were fawning 
in the summer; later, applied vaguely or 
generically to courts of attachment, inqui- 
sitions, etc. 

Swank (swenk), sb. slang. 1854. [Goes 
with next.] Ostentatious or pretentious 
behaviour or talk; swagger; pretentiousness. 

Swank (sweenk), v. slang. 1809. [A word of 
the midland areas, having a wide application 
as of activity or vigour, taken into gen. sl. 
use early in XX.] 1. inir. To behave osten- 
tatiously, to swagger; also, to pretend by 
one's behaviour to be something superior to 
what one is; gen. to make pretence. 2. To 
work hard, to ‘swot’ 1890. 

Swacnky, a. 1842. [f. SWANK sb. or v. + 
II.] Swaggering; pretentiously grand. 

Swa-n-like, a. (adv.) 1591. [f. SWAN sb. + 
-LIKE.] A. adj. Like a swan or that of a swan, 
b. esp. in ref. to the fabled singing of the 
swan just before its death 1592. B. adv. Like 
or in the manner of a swan 1635. 

A. b. If he loose, he makes a 8. end, Fading in 


musique SHAKS. 

Swa-n-mark, 1560. [MARK sb.’ III. 2.] 
An official mark of ownership cut on the 
beak of a swan, on the occasion of SWAN- 
UPPING. 

Swa:n-neck. Also swan's neck. 1636. 
1. A neck like that of a swan; a long, slender 
(white) neck 1837. 2. Name for various 
structural parts or contrivances having a 
curved cylindrical form like a swan's neck 
1686. 3. attrib. Of a curved form like a swan's 
neck 1844. 

Swanner (swo-noa). 1524. Clipped form of 
SWANHERD. 

Swannery (swo:nori) 1754. [f. as prec.; 
See -ERY.] A place where swans are kept and 
reared. 

Swannish (swonif) a. rare. 
Swan sb. + -ISH',] Swan-like. 

Swanny (swo-ni), a. 1567. [f. SWAN sb. + 
JI. ] 1. Full of or abounding in swans (rare). 
2. Of, pertaining to, or resembling that of, a 
swan 1598. 

2. The s. glossiness of a neck late so stately 1748. 

|\Swan-pan (swe-n pe-n). 1736. [Chinese, 
lit. reckoning-board.] The Chinese abacus. 

Swan’s down, swansdown (swo-nzdaun). 
1606. 1. The down or soft under-plumage of 
the swan, used for dress-trimmings, powder- 
puffs, etc. 2. a. A soft thick close woollen 
cloth. b. A thick cotton cloth with a nap on 
one side, also called Canton or cotton flannel. 
1801. 

Swanskin (swo-nskin). Also swan's-skin. 
1610. 1. The skin of a swan (with the feathers 
on); transf. a soft or delicate skin. 2. A fine 
thick kind of flannel 1694. 3. attrib. Made or 
consisting of swanskin 1610. 

Swa-n-u:pping. 1810. [UPPING vbl. sb.] 
The action or practice of ‘upping’ or taking 
up swans and marking them with nicks on 
the beak in token of being owned by the 
Crown or some corporation. So Swa:n- 
u:pper, an official who takes up and marks 
swans 1557. 

Swap, swop (swop), sb. late ME. If. next. ] 
1. An act of ‘swapping’ or striking; a stroke, 
blow. Obs. exo. dial. 2. An act, or the action, 
of ‘swapping’ or exchanging; (an) exchange. 
slang or colloq. 1625. 

2. Phr. To get (or have) the s., to be dismissed 
from employment (slang). 

Swap, swop (swop), v. ME. [prob. imit. 
of a smart resounding blow; cf. G. dial. 
schwappe in same sense, schwappen make a 
clapping or splashing noise.) I. f1. trans. To 
strike, hit, smite —1582. b. To strike or smite 
off, in two, eto. Obs. exc. arch. ME. 2. intr. 
To strike, smite, deal a blow or blows. Now 
rare or Obs. late ME. 3. trans. To move 
(something) quickly or briskly, esp. so as to 
impinge on something else; to fling, cast, 
throw (down, etc.) forcibly; to bang (a door) 
to. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 4. intr. To move with 
haste or violence, esp. so as to strike or 
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impinge upon something; to sink into a 
swoon. Now rare or Obs. late ME. 

1. b. Who so wol nat sacrifise Swape 
CHAUCER. 4. With chilling Tear nA 
swapped downe, In deadly sownd 1592. 

II. +1. trans. To strike (a bargain) 1092, 2, 
To give or dispose of in exchange for some- 
thing else; to exchange (a thing) with 
another person. Chiefly, now only, slang or 
collog. 1594. b. absol. To exchange, make an 
exchange 1778. 3. íransf. in various slang 
uses. a. To dismiss or be dismissed from 
employment. b. To cheat. c. To change 
one's clothes. 1862. 

2. He bought and sold and swopped horses 1882, 
As they sat in the tavern, swapping stories 1801, 

Swap, swop, adv, (int.) Now dial. 1072, 
[The stem of SWAP v. Cf. G. schwapp(s), LG. 
swaps.] At a blow; suddenly and forcibly. 

lSwaraj (swarü-ds). 1900. [Skr, = self- 
ruling.] Home rule or self-government as 
the aim of Indian nationals. Hence Swara:- 
jist, an advocate of swaraj. 

Sward (swond), sb. [0 E. sweard (beside 
swearp: see SWARTH 80. ), corresp. to OFris,, 
MLG., MDu. swarde hairy skin, MHG. 
swarte (G, schwarte bacon rind, crust), ON. 
svordr skin (of the head), walrus hide; of 
unkn. origin.) 1. The skin of the body; esp. 
(now dial.) the rind of pork or bacon. 2. ta, 
Usu. with defining phr., of the earth, eto.: The 
surface or upper layer of ground usu, 
covered with herbage —1626. b. The surface 
of soil covered with grass or other herbage; 
turf, GREENSWARD 1508. (b) A growth of 
grass; a stretch of greensward 1733. 

2. b. The grassy s. 1866, It has become the 
fashion. .to break up the s. of the downs 1879, 

Comb.: s.-cutter, an implement for cutting a 
tough s. in preparation for ploughing. 3 

Sward (swond), v. 1610. [f. prec.] 1. intr. 
To form a sward; to become covered with 
grassy turf. 2. (rans. To cover with a sward; 
chiefly pass. to be covered with grass or 
herbage 1610. So Swa:rded ppl. a. covered 
with a sward or grassy turf; turfed 1513. 

Swardy (sw6-adi), a. 1639. [f. SWARD 8b. 
+ -Y1] Covered with sward, swarded, 
turfy. 

Sware, arch. pa. t. of SWEAR. 

Swarf (swarf), sb. Sc. 1470. [rel. to ON. 
svarfa upset.) A swoon, a fainting-fit; a 
state of faintness or insensibility. So Swart 
v. to faint, cause to faint 1513. 

Swarf (swoaf, swüaf), sb.? 1566. [repr. OE. 
deswearf, gesweorf, üeswyrf filings, or — ON. 
svarf file-dust; see SWERVE v.] The wet or 
greasy grit abraded from a grindstone or 
axle; the filings or shavings of iron or steel. 

Swarm (sw6am), sb. [OE. swearm = Os, 
MLG. swarm, OHG. swar(a)m (G. schwarm), 
ON. svarmr :- Gme. *swarmaz, usu. referred 
to the base of Skr. svdrati it sounds, I. 
SUSURRUS.] 1. A body of bees which a 
particular season leave the hive or 11 25 
stock, gather in a compact mass or clus' RS 
and fly off together in search of a i 
dwelling-place, under the guidance of ed 
queen, (or are transferred at once to a 501 
hive). b. allus. of 1659. 2. A very large 
dense body or collection; a crowd, throng, 
multitude. (Often contempt.) late ME. 804 

1. A s. of bees in May Is worth a load of hay 1876 
b: A new s. of Danes camo over inte Koln 

. 2. Englan swarms 
throne FULLER. A's. of freies 1842, Swarms of 
dust 1890. 

Comb.: s.-cell (Biol) = s.-spore; moe 
the movement of s.spores in éd io, 
sapore t (0 a motile spore in contie free 

rotoz0a, a Z0OSpOTe; 
PEET embryo or gemmule of freshwater 
sponges. i 

Swarm (eint), v. late ME. It, preo] f 
intr. Of bees: To gather in & compact, 0 1175 
and leave the hive in a body to found à rr 
colony. Also with off. b. alius. 1609. i To 
Of certain spores or reproductive bod i 1 
escape from the parent organism in a 1 75 or 
with characteristic movement; to d ores 
swim about in a swarm, as 20 belore 
(‘swarm-spores’) do in the cell jus! ing 

i i fter escap 
escaping, and in the water a m of 
1864. 2. To come together in à 575999 Fi 
dense cloud; to crowd, throng; also, 500 
move along in a crowd. late ME. 3. T to b 
or exist in swarms or multitudes; 
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densely crowded; to be very numerous, 
abound excessively, (Often in reproach or 
contempt.) late ME. 4. To s. with: to be 
crowded or thronged with; to contain 
swarms or great numbers of. Now only in 
material sense. 1548, 5. trans. To fill or 
beset as, or with, a swarm; to crowd densely, 
throng. Chiefly pass. 1555. 

1. Take heede to thy bees, that are readie to 
swarme 1573, 2. The crowd were swarming now 
about the garden rails TENNYSON. The ideas 
swarming in men’s minds JowgTr, 3. Native 
doctors s, in Mongolia 1883. 4. The river swarmed 
with alligators 1893. 5. Your house is so swarmed 
with rats 1810. 

Swarm (swam), v.' 1550. [Of unkn. 
origin.] 1. intr. To climb up a pole, tree, or 
the like, by clasping it with the arms and 
legs alternately. b. transf. To climb a steep 
ascent or the like by clinging with the hands 
and knees, or in some way compared to this 
1855. 2. trans. with the pole, ete. as obj. 
1668. 

m. b. People..swarming up a difficult ascent 


1. 

Swart (sweat), a. (sb) Now only rhet., 
poet., or dial. [O E. sweart = OFris., OS. 
swart, OHG. swarz (Du. zwart, G. schwarz), 
ON. svartr, Goth. swarls :- Gme. *swarlaz.] 
1. Dark in colour; black or blackish; dusky, 
swarthy. b. spec. Of the skin or com- 
plexion, or of persons in respect of these. late 
ME. c. quasi-adv. qualifying an adj. of 
colour. late ME. 2. transf. Producing 
swarthiness of complexion 1037. b. Dressed 
in black 1688, 3. fig. a. ‘Black’, wicked, 
iniquitous. b. Baleful, malignant. OE. 

1. Hitt shalle be swarte as any pyche 1430, b. 
Their countenance 8, with the sunbeams SCOTT, 
€. Swart-green and gold BROWNING. 2. Ye 
valleys low..On whose fresh lap the s. Star 
sparely looks Miu. Hence +Swart v. trans, and 
d io make or become s. Swart-ly adv., 
"ness. 

Swa:rtback, swa:rthback. local. 1450. 
[= Icel, svartbakur; see prec, SWARTH d., 
Back 8b. ] The Great Black-backed Gull, 
Larus marinus. 

Swarth (swap), 8b. Now only dial. [0 E. 
swearp, var. of sweard SWARD sb.] 1. Skin, 
rind; fig. the surface, outside, 2. Green turf, 
grass land, greensward. late ME. 

2. Lanes, Of grassy s. close eropt by nibbling 
sheep COWPER, 

Swarth (swap), sb. Now dial. 1552. 

id alt. of SWATH sb. ] = SWATH 8, 4 
a, b. 
Swarth, a. (sb. 1530. [unexpl. var. of 
Swarr d.; cf. next.) Dusky, swarthy, black. 
B. sb. Swarthiness; dusky complexion or 
colour (rare) 1661. Hence Swa:rth-ish a., 
-ness, 

Swarthy (sw-adi, swQ-api), «a. 1577. 
[unexpl. alt, of tswarty, extension of SWART 
a. with -Y' to produce an adjectival appear- 
ance.) Of a dark hue; black or blackish; 
dusky. 

S. darknesse MARSTON, A s. Ethiope SHAKS. A 

ueen, with s. cheeks and bold black eyes 
Er Hence Swa:rthily adv. Swarrthi- 

Swa'rtru:tter. Obs. exc. Hist. 1557. [= 
early mod. Du. swartrulter; see SWART d., 
RurrER.] One of a class of irregular troopers, 
with black dress and armour and blackened 
faces, who infested the Netherlands in the 
16th and 17th centuries. 

Swarty (swati), a. Now rare or Obs. 1572. 
If. Swart a. + -Y!;see SWARTHY.] = SWARTHY 
a. 

Swash (swof), int. or adv. and sb. Also 
Swosh. 1528. [imit.] A. int. or adv. Ex. 
pressive of the fall of a heavy body or blow: 
With a crash 1538. B. sb. I. 1. Pig-wash; 
also, wet refuse or filth 1528. 2. A body of 
water moving forcibly or dashing against 
something 1671. 3. Chiefly U.S. = SWATCH 
ah.“ 1670. 4. A heavy blow, esp. of, or upon, 
some yielding substance; the sound of this 
1789. 5. The action of water dashing or 
washing against the side of a cliff, ship, etc., 
or of waves against each other; the sound 
accompanying this 1847. 6. A watery con- 
dition of land; ground under water 1864. II. 
1. A swaggerer; a swashbuckler; now Sc. an 
ostentatious person 1549. 2. Swagger; 
Bwashbuckling 1593. 
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attrib.: s. channel, -way, ‘a channel across a 
bank, or among shoals’. 

Swash, d. 1599. (t. prec.) 1. Slashing 
with great force. 2, ta. Swashbuckling, 
swaggering. b. ‘Swell’, ‘swagger’, showy. 


Swash (swof), a.* 1680, [Cf. Aswasi (of 
unkn. origins] 1. Turning, ete. Inclined 
obliquely to the axis of the work, 2. Printing. 
Applied to old-style capital letters having 
flourished strokes designed to fill up un- 
sightly gaps between adjacent letters 1683. 

Swash (swof) v. 1556. [imit] 1. trans, 
To dash or cast violently 1577. 2. intr. To 
dash or move violently about; also occas, 
refl. 1583. 3. To make a noise as of swords 
clashing or of a sword beating on a shield; to 
fence with swords; to bluster with or as with 
weapons; to lash out; hence, to swagger 1550. 
4. trans. To dash or splash (water) about; to 
dash water upon, souse with water or liquid; 
(of water) to beat with a splash against 1589. 
5. intr. Of water or of an object in water: To 
895 with a splashing sound; to splash about 
1896: 1 

4. Men swishing and swashing and brooming 
about 1862. 5. The sea at the en foot—swashing 
ever louder and louder 1892. 

Swashbuckler (swo-fbr:kloi). 1500. (t. 
prec, + BUCKLER sb.*; hence lit. one who 
makes a noise by striking his own or his 
opponent’s shield with his sword.] A swag- 
gering bravo or ruffian; a noisy braggadocio. 
attrib. The s. manners of the youth of fashion in 
the reign of Elizabeth 1816. Hence Swa'sh- 
bu:ckling a. 

Swasher (swọ-fə1). 1589. f. SWASH v. + 
-ER*.] A swashbuckler; a blustering braggart 
or ruffian. 

Swashing (swo-Sin), ppl. a. 1550. [f. 
SwasH v. + -INGA] 1, Swaggering; swash- 
buckling, dashing. 2. Applied to a particular 
slashing stroke in fencing; also of a weapon: 
Slashing with great force. Now only in 
reminiscences of Shaks. 1611. 3, Of water, 
eto.: Dashing and splashing 1020. 

2. Gregorie, remember thy 8. blowe SHAKS. 

Swashy (swo-Si), a. 1796. [t. SWASH sb, 
orv. + -Y'.] Sloppy, watery. 

llSwastika (swæ-stikă). 1871. [Skr. svas- 
tika, f. svastí well-being, luck, f. st good + 
asti being (f. as be).] A primitive symbol or 
ornament of the form of a cross with equal 
arms with a limb of the same length pro- 
jecting at right angles from the end of each 
arm, all in the same direction and (usu.) 
clockwise. 

Swat (swot), sb. n. dial, and U.S. 1800. 
lt. next. Cf. Squat sb.'] A smart or violent. 
blow. 

Swat (swot), v. 1015. (n. dial. and U.S. 
var. of Squat b.] 1. intr. To sit down, squat. 
north. 2. trans, To hit with a smart slap or 
a violent blow. Now chiefly U.S. 1790. 

Swatch (swot), sb. Se. and north, 1512. 
[Of unkn. origin.) 1. the, ‘foil’ or 'eounter- 
stock’ of a tally; in Yorkshire, à tally 
attached to a piece of cloth before it is put 
with others into the dye-kettle, 2. ^ sample 
piece of cloth 1647. 3. fig. A sample, specimen 
1697. 

Swatch (swotf), 60.“ local, 1026, [In local 
English use chiefly in Eastern counties, Its 
relation to SWASH sb.' 3 is not clear.) A 
channel of water lying between sandbanks or 
between a sandbank and the shore, 

Comb.: Swa'tchway = SWASH-way. 

Swath (swOp, swob), swathe, h. (awé'd). 
[OE. swap and swapu, corresp. to OFris. 
awethe, MLG, swat, swade (Du. zwad, swade), 
MHG. swade (G. schwade), The var. swathe 
is now characteristic of the north.) fi. 
Track, trace. lit, and fig. M. 2. The space 
covered by a sweep of the mower's scythe; 
the width of grass or corn so cut 1475, b. As 
a measure of grass land: A longitudinal 
division of a field. local. ME. C. A stroke of 
the scythe in reaping (rare) 1043. 3. A row or 
line of grass, corn, or other crop, as it falls 
or lies when mown or reaped; also collect., a 
crop mown and lying on the ground ME. 
transf. and fig. a. A broad track, belt, strip, 
or longitudinal extent of something 1605. b. 
Something compared to grass or corn falling 
before the scythe or sickle 1852. 
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2. The t mower Time, who cuts so broad a 
swathe REAU, 3, The grass had boen cut, and 
left in swaths 1857. 4. m. Swathe, the entire 
length of a sen-wave 1867, b. We saw the dead 
lying in swathes as they had fallen 1805, 

Comb, s.-bmlk, a ridge of grass left unmown 
between the awaths, or between the sweops of the 
scythe, 

Swathe (swé'd), sb.* [Late OB. *swæp, only 
in dat. pl. swapum; rel. to 8WATHE v. Of. 
SWADDLE v.] 1. A band of linen, woollen, or 
other material in which something is 
enveloped; à wrapping; sometimes, a single 
fold or winding of such; also collect. sing. tb. 
sing. ond pl. An infant's swaddling-bands 
—1780. c. A surgical bandage 1015. 2. a, 
transf. A natural formation constituting a 
wrapping 1615, b. fig. Something that 
LU N or confines like a swaddling-band 
1804. 

1. Long Pieces of Linen folded about me till the! 
had wrapt me in above an hundred Yards of 8. 
ADDISON, e. I turn'd a swath a little broader 
than the Patient's Hand once round him 1722. 
2. a. Grey swathes of cloud still hung about the 
hills 1871. b. Within the swathes and fetters of 
civilisation 1906. 

Swathe (eto), v. [Late OE. swapian; see 
prec.) I. (rans. To envelop in a swathe or 
swathes; to wrap up, swaddle, bandage. b. 
Said of the swathe or wrapping 1856. c. To 
wrap round something, as or like a swathe 
or bandage 1656. 2. transf. and fig. To en- 
wrap, enfold; tto encircle Bo as to confine 
1624, 

1, From their Infancy their Feet are kept 
swathed up with bands 1097. 2. Who hath 
swathed In the great and proud Ocean, with a 
Girdle of Sand 1692, 

Sway (swé!), sb. late ME. It. next.) t1. 
The motion of a rotating or revolving body 
—]010, 2. The sweeping or swinging motion 
of a heavy body, a storm, ete.; the impetus 
or momentum of a body, oto, in motion. 
Obs. or dial. late ME. 13. Force or pressure 
bearing or inclining its object In one direc- 
tion or another -1701. 14. Inclination or bias 
in a certain direction —1820. 5. Prevailing, 
overpowering, or controlling influence 1510. 
6. Power of rule or command; sovereign 
power or authority; dominion, rule 1586. b. 
contextually. (a) Means of government, (b) 
Position of authority or power. 1045. 17. 
Manner of carrying oneself; deportment 
-1845. 8. The action of moving backward 
and forward or from side to side 1840. 

3. Expert When to advance, or stand, or turn 
thos, Of Battel Mu, 5. The girl had fallen under 
the s. of nuns and priests 1870. 6. The soul.. 
originally govern'd the body with an absolute g. 
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Sway (weh, v, 1500, [corresp. formally to 
Du. swaaien swing, wave, walk tottoringly, 
LG. swdjen move to and fro as with the wind; 
but preceded by late ME, sweigh, sweye, 
applied to sweeping or swinging motion, tho 
yooalism of which corresponds to that of 
ON. sveigja bend Eintr.), give way; the his- 
tory is obsc.]. 1. intr. To move or swing first 
to one side and then to the other, as à 
flexible or pivoted object. b. fig. To vacillate 
(rare) 1563, 2. trans. To cause to movo back- 
ward and forward or from side to sido 1655. 
3. intr. To bend or move to one side, or down- 
wards, as by excess of weight or pressure; to 
incline, lean, swerve 1577. 1b. transf. To 
have a certain direction in movement; to 
move 1600. 4. trans. To cause to incline or 
hang down on one side, as from excess of 
weight; dial, to weigh or press down; also, 
to cause to swerve 1570. 5, To turn aside, 
divert (thoughts, feelings, eto.); to cause to 
swerve from a course of action 1596, tb. To 
influence in a specified direction —1807. t6. 
intr. To incline or be diverted in judgement 
or opinion 1659, 7. (rans, To wield as an 
emblem of sovereignty or authority; esp, in 
phr, fo s. the sceptre 1675. b. franaf. To wield 
(an instrument or implement). poet, (rare.) 
1000. 8. To rule, govern, as a sovereign. 
Chiefly poet. 1595. b. (ranaf. To control, 
direct 1587. 9. intr. To rule; to hold sway 
1565. 110. To have a preponderating weight 
or influence, prevail -1768, 11. frans. To 
cause (a person, his actions, conduct, or 
thoughts) to be directed one way or another; 
to have weight or influence with (a person) 
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in his decisions, etc. 1593. 12. To swing (a 
weapon or implement) about; dial. to swing 
(something) to and fro, or from one place to 
another. Also intr. to swing. 1590. 13. Naut. 
(usu. with up). To hoist, raise (esp. a yard 
or topmast). Also absol. 1743. 

l. The dreary estuary, where the slow tide 
sways backwards and forwards 1874. 2. He 
swayed himself backwards and forwards in his 
chair TROLLOPE. fig. He..swayes her conscience 
Which way he list 1650. 3. In these personal 
respects, the balance sways on our part BACON. 
b. 2 Hen. IV, IV. i. 24. 4. As Bowls run true, by 
being made Of purpose false, and to be sway'd 
1678. 5. An huge advantage may s. him a little 
aside 1079. 6. Hen. V, I. i. 73. 7. b. This harp, 
which erst Saint Modan swayed Scorr. 8. A 
gentle Nymph. That with moist curb sways the 
smooth Severn stream MILT. b. The will of man 
is by his reason 59 MIL. 9. Lawless feasters 
in thy palace s. PoPE. 11. Swayed in their 
opinions by men who..are incompetent judges 
GOLDSM. 

Sway-, the vb.-stem or sb. used in comb.: 
S.-beam, an early name for the side lever in 
a steam-engine; -bracing, diagonal bracing 
of a bridge, designed to prevent swaying; so 
-brace sb.; -brace v. to strengthen with a 
8.-brace. 

Sway:-backed, a. 1680. [Of Scand. 
origin; cf, obs, Da. sveibaget, also Da. 
sveirygget, sveg-, Sw. dial. svegryggad, in the 
same sense.] Of an animal, esp. a horse: 
Having a downward curvature of the spinal 
column; strained in the back, as by over- 
work, 

tSwayed, ppl. a. 1577. [pa. pple. of Sway 
v.] Of a horse: = prec, 1852. 

Swaying (swé'-in), vbl. sb. 1598. (t. Sway 
v. + Ndl.] 1. The action of Sway v. 1665, 
2. S. of or in the back: the condition of being 
SWAY-BACKED 1598. 

Sweal, swale' (swil, swell), v. Now dial. 
OE. sw@lan wk. trans. burn, rel. to 0 
swelan str. intr. burn (which may in part be 
also the source of this word) = (M)LG, 
swelen singe, wither (of grass), make hay, ete., 
ON. svæla smoke out. See SWEUT.] I. trans, 
To consume with fire, burn; to set fire to 
(e.g. gorse, etc., soot in a chimney); to singe, 
scorch. 2. intr. To burn with fire, or as a fire; 
to be consumed with fire; to be scorched; to 
be burning hot ME. 3. Of a candle: To melt 
away; to gutter. Also said of the tallow or 
wax. Hence fig. to waste away. 1653. 4. 
trans, To cause to waste away like a guttering 
candle. Chiefly fig. 1655. 

Swear (wen), sb. Now collog. 1043. (f. 
Swear v.] An act of swearing; an oath; a 
swear-word; a fit of swearing. 

Swear (wert), v. Pa. t. swore (swü?1); pa. 
pple. sworn (swim). [OE. swerian = OFris. 
swaria, swera, OS. swerian, OHG. swer(i)en 
(Du. zweren, G. schwören), ON. sverja - Gmc. 
Btr. vb. *swarjan (but Goth. swaran), f. 
*swar-, repr, also by ON. svar, svara answer 
(sb. and vb.), OE. and|swaru ANSWER sb.; 
ult. origin disputed.] I. 1. infr. To make a 
solemn declaration or statement with an 
appeal to God or a superhuman being, or to 
some sacred object, in confirmation of what 
is said; to take an oath. 2. To promise or 
undertake something by an oath; to take an 
oath by way of a solemn promise or under- 
taking, a. intr. OB. b. trans. with pron. as 
obj. ME. 3. With certain sbs.: To promise 
or undertake on oath to observe or perform 
(something) ME. 4. To affirm, assert, or 
declare something by an oath; to make an 
oath to the truth of a statement. a. intr.: 
spec. to give evidence on oath (against a 
person) Now rare. OE. b. with clause: often 
also, to affirm emphatically or confidently 
(without an oath) OE. c. (rans. with pron. as 
obj. ME. 5. trans. With certain sbs.: a. To 
take an oath as to the fact or truth of; to 
confirm (a statement) by oath. late ME. b. 
To proclaim or declare with an oath or 
solemn affirmation. late ME. c. To value on 
oath at so much 1854. 6. To take or utter (an 
oath), either solemnly or profanely OE. t7. 
To use (a sacred name) in an oath; to invoke 
or appeal to (a deity, etc.) by an oath —1605, 
8. intr. To utter a form of oath lightly or 
irreverently, as a mere intensive, or as an 
expression of anger, vexation, or other strong 
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feeling; to utter a profane oath, or use pro- 
fane language habitually; more widely, to 
use bad language. late ME. b. To utter a 
harsh guttural sound, as an angry cat or 
other animal. collog. 1700. 9. trans. a. To 
bring or get into some specified condition or 
position by swearing 1588. b. To put upon 
or ascribe io a person in a sworn statement. 
arch. 1754. 

1. Wee dare not sware least we sin against our 
God 1660, 2. a. God is said to s. when he binds 
himself absolutely to performance 1662. I have 
sworn to speak the truth only 1797. Rokeby 
sware, No rebel's son should wed his heir SCOTT. 
b. As I best koude I swore hir this CHAUCER, 3. 
Then sweare Allegeance to his Maiesty SHAKS. 
Thou ne're swore our covenant 1649, Repentance 
oft before I swore FITZGERALD. 4. Against 
themselves their Witnesses will 5, DRYDEN. Phr. 
To s. home, through a two-inch board, denoting 
hard swearing. b. I dorste swere they weyeden 
ten pound CHAUCER. 5. a. He swore treason 
against his friend JOHNSON, b. Phr. To s. (Ae 
peace against; see PEACE &b. 9. c. The gross per- 
sonal estate is sworn at £37,405.10.10. 1890. 
6. My lord swore one of his large oaths that he 
did not know. What she meant THACKERAY, 7. 
Lear I. i. 163. 8. Oft haue I scene the haughty 
Cardinall Sweare like a Ruffian SHAKS. 9. a. The 
miller swore himself as black as night that he 
stopt them SCOTT. 

Il. 1. orig. pass. To be bound by oath; 
hence actively to cause to take an oath; to 
bind by an oath; to put (a person) upon his 
oath; to administer an oath to OE. 2. spec. 
To admit to an office or function by ad- 
mii a formal oath ME. 

1. Tender the oath: if he accepts it, s. him 
BENTHAM. He swore Harry to secrecy ‘THACK- 
BRAY. Phr, J dare be sworn, I'll be sworn, ex- 
pressing strong affirmation, properly implying 
readiness to take an oath upon the fact (arch.). 
2. Richard, had been sworn of the Irish Privy 
Council 1855. The jury were sworn 1880. 

S. at —. a. To imprecate evil upon by an oath; 
to address with profane imprecation; gen. to 
curse. b. fig. Of colours, etc.: To be violently 
incongruous or inharmonious with. collog. S. by 
—. a. To appeal to (a divine being or sacred 
object, etc.) in swearing; to say by. as a form 
ofoath. b. To swear to or be sure of the existence 
of; in phr. enough to s. by, expressing a very slight 
amount. collog. or slang. C. To accept as an in- 
fallible authority; to have absolute confidence in. 
collog. S. oft —. To abjure, forswear, renounce. 
collod. or slang. S. to —. a. To promise or under- 
take with a solemn oath (an act or course of 
action). Now rare, b. To atlirm with an oath; to 
express assurance of the truth of (a statement), 
or the identity of (a person or thing) by swearing. 
S. away. To take away by swearing; to give 
evidence on oath so as to destroy or cause the loss 
of. S. in. To admit or induct into an office by 
administering a prescribed oath. S. off. To 
abjure something, esp. intoxicating drink. 

Swearer (we“. ren). late ME. If. prec. + 
-ER'.) 1. One who takes an oath; spec. one 
who takes or has taken an oath of allegiance. 
2. One who uses profane oaths; a person 
addicted to profane language. late ME. 3. 
One who administers an oath to another 
(const. of) 1597. 

1. False s., one who swears falsely, or who breaks 
his oath; a perjurer. 

Swearing (swé-rin), vòl. sb ME. [f. 
SWEAR v. + -ING'.] The action of SWEAR v. 

False 8., perjury. Hard s.: see HARD a. 18. 

Swea:r-word. collog. (orig. U.S.) 1883. 
If. SWEAR v. + WORD sb.] A word used in 
profane swearing, a profane word. 

Sweat (swet) sb. [ME. swet, swete, alt., 
after SWEAT v., of swol(e :- OE. swat = 
OFris., OS. swét (Du. sweet), OHG. sweiz (G. 
schweiss) :- Gme. *swailaz :- IE. base 
*swoid-, whence also L. sudor.] +I. The life- 
blood; in phr. fo tine, leave, lose, the s.: to lose 
one's life-blood, die —1513. II. 1. Moisture 
excreted in the form of drops through the 
pores of the skin, usu. as a result of excessive 
heat or exertion, or of certain emotions; 
sensible perspiration. late ME. 2. A con- 
dition or fit of sweating as a result of heat, 
exertion, or emotion; diaphoresis. late ME. 
tb. = SWEATING-SICKNESS. 1601. 3. A fit of 
sweating caused for a specific purpose. a. as 
à form of medicinal treatment or to reduce 
one's weight 1632. b. A run given to a horse 
(often in a coat) as part of his training for a 
race 1705. 4. transf. Something resembling 
sweat; drops of moisture exuded from or 
deposited on the surface of a body. late ME. 


SWEATER 


5. A process of sweating or being sweated; 
exudation, evaporation, or deposit of 
moisture, fermentation, partial fusion, ete, 
as prectiond i various industries 1573. 

1, Phr. 8. of (one’s) brow, face, etc., 
toll: after Gen. 3:19. Bloody l. (a) thar er ond 
in the Garden of Gethsemane: see Luke 22:48 
(b) Path.: see HEMATIDROSIS. 2. Cold 8., sweating 
accompanied by a feeling of cold, esp. as induced 
by fear or the like. See also NiGHT-sweat, 

III. 1. fig. Hard work; labour, toil; pains, 
trouble. Now slang. ME. 2. A state of im- 
patience, anxiety, or the like, such as 
induces sweat; a flurry, hurry, fume. Chiefly 
Sc. and U.S. 1715. b. Old s., an old soldier 
(slang) 1919. 

Comi ind, a band of leather or other sub- 
stance forming a lining of a hat or cap for protec- 
tion against s. box, (a) a narrow cell in which 
a prisoner is confined or interrogated (slang); (0) 
a box in which hides are sweated; (c) a large box 
in which figs are placed to undergo a ‘sweat’; 
-duct Anat., the duct of a s.-gland, by which the 
8. is conveyed to the surface of the skin; -gland 
Anat., each of the numerous minute coiled 
tubular glands just beneath the skin which 
secrete s. -pore Anal., each of the pores of the 
skin formed by the opening of the s.-ducts, 

Sweat (swet), v. Pa. t. tsweat, sweated; 
pa. pple. tsweat, sweated, [OE. sw&lan = 
MLG., MDu. swélen (Du. sweeten), OHG, 
sweiggen roast (G. schweissen weld, fuse) i= 
Gmc. *awaitjan, f. *swailaz; see prec.) I. 1. 
inir. To emit or excrete sweat through the 
pores of the skin; to perspire (sensibly). 2. 
trans. 'To emit or exude through the pores of 
the skin, as or like sweat. Also with oul, OE. 
b. fig. To give forth or get rid of as by sweat- 
ing; slang, to spend, lay out (money) 1592. 
3. To cause to &weat; to put into a sweat 
1621. b. To give (a horse) a run for exercise 
(rare) 1589, 

1. I have toll’d, and till'd, and sweaten in the 
sun BYRON, 2. Thou, who. hast. sweat blood 
YOUNG. b. I could not sweate out from my hart 
that bitternes of sorrow 1610. 

IL. 1. intr. To exert oneself strongly; to 
work hard, toil, labour, drudge OE. b. spec. 
Formerly, in the tailoring trade, to work 
overtime at home 1851. 2. trans. a. To exact 
hard work from 1821. b. spec. To employ in 
hard or excessive work at very low wages, 
esp. under a system of sub-contract. Chiefly 
pass. 1879. 3. To work out; to work hard at; 
to get, make, or produce by severe labour 
(rare) 1589. b. Naut. To set or hoist (a sail, 
etc.) taut, so as to increase speed (also intr.); 
also with the ship as obj. 1890. 4. intr. To 
undergo severe affliction or punishment; to 
suffer severely. Often to s. for it, to suffer the 
penalty, ‘get it hot’. Now rare or Obs. 1612. 
5. To suffer perturbation of mind; to be 
vexed; to fume, rage. Now rare or Obs. late 
ME. 

1. Lovers of money must s. or steal READE, 2; 
b. They declared that they were being ‘sweate i 
—that the hunger for work induced men to 8870 
starvation rates 1887. A low type of ‘sweal v 
and overworked Joins is N 11 

weating article: 
8 Y Is. fo think of that Garrel 
DRYDEN. 

III. I. intr. To exude, or to gather, mo 
so that it appears in drops on the sur "8 
OE. b. spec. of products in store 1440. C. 
exude nitroglycerine, as dynamite 1900. 55 
trans. To emit (moisture, eto.) in ur til 
small particles like sweat; to exude, diss ui 
Also with ouf. late ME. 3. intr. To 00Ze To 
like sweat; to exude. late ME. 4. 1505 40 
cause to exude moisture; spec. to subjects 
a process of sweating 1686. 5. slang. TO 10 
‘fleece’, ‘bleed’ 1847. 6. To lighten (a vis 
coin) by wearing away its gubsten eene 
friction or attrition 1603. 7. To su ply- 
(metal) to partial fusion; to fasten Dn 
ing heat so as to produce partial tuct an 
Metall. to heat so as to ient extrac! 
easily fusible constituent 1854. . 

1. Stone or Wainscot that has been used te È 
1731. b. Salted hides. . require . rather ore eye 
8. 1852, 2. It is no little thing to make 3 10 
to s. compassion SHAKS. 8. U.S. slang. 
‘third-degree’ methods on (a prisoner). — + 

Sweater (swe- ton). 1529. f. prec. ires; 
Aue] 1. lil. One who sweats or ven 180g 
spec. one who takes a ‘sweating bat nol 
2. One who works hard, a toiler; t 207 
tailor who worked overtime at home 


SWEAT-HOUSE 


employer 1529. 3. A sudorific, diaphoretic 
1084. 4. One who exacts hard work at very 
low wages 1850. 5. One who ‘sweats’ gold 
coins 1868. 6. A woollen vest or jersey worn 
in rowing or other athletic exercise; also 
worn before or after exercise to prevent 
taking cold 1882. 

Swea:t-house. 1750. 1. A hut or other 
structure in which hot-air or vapour baths 
are taken, among the N. Amer. Indians and. 
other primitive tribes. 2. Tanning. A build- 
ing in which hides are sweated 1891, 

Sweating (swe-tin), vbl. sb. ME. |f. 
SWEAT v. + -ING'.] The action of SWEAT v. 

attrib. and Comb.: S.-bath, one used to induce 
sweating; -house = prec. 1; -iron, a piece of 
iron used to pe off sweat, esp. from horses; 
-room, (a) a room in which persons are sweated, 
as in a Turkish bath; (b) a room in which cheeses 
are ‘sweated’ or deprived of superfluous moisture. 

Swea‘ting-si:ckness. 1502. A febrile dis- 
ease characterized by profuse sweating, of 
which highly and rapidly fatal epidemics 
occurred in England in the 15th and 16th 
centuries, Now chiefly Hist. in ref. to these. 


Sweaty (swe-ti), a. late ME. [f. SWEAT 
sb. + .] 1. Causing sweat. a, Heating, 
excessively hot. b. Toilsome, laborious. 2. 


Covered with sweat; wet, moist, or stained 
with sweat 1590, tb. Of persons: Laborious, 
toiling 1667. 3. Consisting of sweat 1731. 

1. The s. Forge PRIOR. A s. city BYRON. 2. 8. 
hands 1759. ventie Reaper MILT. Hence 
Swea-tily adv. 

Swede (swid) 1614. [- MLG., MDu. 
Swéde (Du. Zweed), prob. — ON. Svípjóo 
‘people of the Swedes’, Sweden, f. Sviar 


Swedes + pjóð people.] 1. A native of 
Sweden. 2. A Swedish ship (rare) 1799. 3. 
(7 earlier dish turnip.) A large variety 


of turnip with yellow flesh, Brassica cam- 
pestris, var. Rutabaga, introduced from 
Sweden in 1781-2. 181 
Swedenborgian (swid'nbo-1dsiàn), a. and 
sb, 1802. f. name of Emanuel Swedenborg or 
Svedberg (sce below) + -IAN.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to Emanuel Swedenborg, a 
Swedish scientific and religious writer (1088— 
1772), or the body of followers of his religious 
teachings, organized in 1788 and styled by 
themselves ‘The New Church’. B. sb. A 
follower of Swedenborg. Hence Sweden- 
bo-rgianism, also rarely Swe:denborgism. 
Swedish (swi-dif), a. and sb. 1605, If. 
Sweden or SWEDE + isn, after G. schwedisch, 
Of or belonging to Sweden or 
the Swedes 1632. 

S. drill, gymnastics, movements, a system of 
muscular exercises as a form of hygienic or 
curative treatment. S. turnip = SWEDE 3. 

B. sb. The language of Sweden 1005. 


Sweeny (swini). U.S. 1855. [prob. f. G. 


dial. schweine emaciation, atrophy.] Atrophy 
of the shoulder-muscles in the horse. Also 
Jig. of the ‘stiffness’ of pride or self-conceit. 

Sweep (swip), sb. 1552. [Mainly f. SWEEP 
v.] I. The action of sweeping. I. An act of 
Sweeping or clearing up or (usu.) away; a 
Clearance. b. An aet of passing over an area 
in order to capture or destroy the occupants 
of it 1837. 2, The action of a person or animal 
Moving along with a continuous motion, esp. 
with a magnificent or impressive air 1607. 3. 
The rapid or forcible and continuous move- 
ment of a body of water, wind, etc. 1708. b. 
Semi-concr. of a forcibly moving body of 
water 1815. 4. An action, or a process in 
expression, thought, etc., figured as move- 
ment of this kind 1662. 5. The action of 
driving or wielding a tool or weapon, 
swinging an arm, etc., so as to describe à 
circle or an are 1725. 6. The action of moving 
in a continuous curve or a more or less Cir- 
cular path or track 1679. 7. Astr. A term 
used by Sir William Herschel to denote a 
method of surveying the heavens in sections; 
also, one of such sections of observation 1784. 
8. An act of sweeping with a broom 1818. 9. 
The action of a garment, etc. brushing, or of 
the hand or an instrument passing in con- 
tinuous movement, along or over a surface 
1820. 10. Cards. a. In the game of casino, à 
Pairing or combining all the cards on the 
board, resulting in the removal of all of 
them. b. In whist, the winning of all the 
tricks in a hand; a slam. 1814. 11. Physics. 
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A process of settling, or tending to set: 
into thermal equilibrium 1903. -d 

1. Phr. A general, (now always) a clean s. 2. 
What a sweepe of vanitie comes this way SHAKS. 
4. The first s. of royal fury being past CARLYLE. 
5. The s. of scythe in morning dew TENNYSON. 
9. A s. of lute-strings BROWNING. 

II. Range, extent. 1. Compass, reach, or 
range of movement, esp. in a circular or 
curving course 1679. 2. Extent of ground, 
water, etc.; an extent, stretch, or expanse, 
such as can be taken in at one survey or is 
included in a wide-spreading curve 1767. 3. 
Extent or range of thought, observation, 
experience, influence, power, etc, 1781. 

1. In our wake, and just outside the s. of our 
oars KANE. 2. Many a s. Of meadow 1842. A s. 
Of shops 1858. 3. The extensive s. of these four 
great principles 1855. 

III. A curve or curved object, etc. 1. A 
curved line or form; a curve; also, curvature 
1715. b. The continuously curved part of an 
arch 1685. 2. concr. a, A curved mass of 
building or masonry 1706. b. A semicircular 
plank fixed up under the beams near the fore- 
end of the tiller, which it supports; a similar 
support on which a gun travels 1756. c. A 
curved carriage drive leading to a house 
1797. IV. That which is swept up. 1. collect. 
sing. or pl. The sweepings of gold and silver 
dust from the workshops of goldsmiths, 
silversmiths, etc. 1771. 2. = SWEEPSTAKE 
3 b. 1849. 3. = ALMOND-FURNACE. 1706. V. 
Apparatus that sweeps or has a sweeping 
motion. 1. An apparatus for drawing water 
from a well, consisting of a long pole attached 
to an upright which serves as a fulerum; 
hence, a pump-handle 1548. 2. A ballista. 
Obs. exe, Her. 1508. 3. Applied to various 
kinds of levers, or to a long bar which is 
swept round so as to turn a shaft 1057. 4. A 
sail of a windmill. Also occas. a paddle of a 
water-wheel 1639. 5. A long oar used to pro- 
pel a ship, barge, etc. when becalmed, or to 
assist the work of steering 1800. 6. A length 
of cable used for sweeping the bottom of the 
sea, in mine-laying, etc. 1775. 7. An instru- 
ment used for drawing curves at a large 
radius; a beam-compass. Also, a profile tool 
for cutting mouldings in wood or metal in 
a lathe. 1680. 8. Founding. A movable tem- 
plet used in loam-moulding, a striking-board 
1864. VI. One who sweeps (and derived 
senses). 1. A chimney-sweeper 1812. b. The 
Sweeps: a nickname for the Rifle Brigade 
1879. c. A disreputable person; à scamp, 
blackguard. slang and dial. 1853. 2. a. A 
crossing-sweeper. b. U.S. A servant who 
looks after university students’ rooms, 


858. 
15 Our faces. . became almost as black as sweeps 


1861. 
Sweep (swip) v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
swept. [ME. swepe, in earliest use mainly 


northern, repl. ME. Spe (OE. swapan).) I. 
1. trans. To remove, clear away, off (ete.) 
with a broom or brush, orin a similar way by 
friction upon a surface; to brush away or off. 
2. To cut down or off with a vigorous swinging 
stroke, Now rare or Obs. late ME. 3. To 
remove with a forcible continuous action; to 
brush off, away, aside 1577. 4. transf. and fig. 
To clear out, drive away, or carry off from 
a place or region, (as if) forcibly or by 
violence 1593. 5. Chiefly with away: To 
remove forcibly or as at one blow; do away 
with, destroy utterly 1560, 6. To carry or 
drive along with force; to carry away or off 
by driving before it, as a wind, tide, stream, 
ete. 1743. 7. To drive together or into a place 
by or as by sweeping; to gather or take up, 
esp. 80 as to allocate or consign to a place, 
object, or purpose ME. b. fig. To include in 
its scope; to extend to 1692. 8. To gather in 
or up, collect wholesale or at one stroke; esp. 
in phr. 10 s. the stakes (cf. SWEEPSTAKE) 1635. 
9. To carry or trail along in a stately manner, 
as a flowing garment 1591. 10. To move or 
draw (something) over and in contact with a 
surface 1825. 11. To move (something) round 
with force and rapidity, or over a wide 
extent; to take off (one’s hat) with a sweep of 
the arm 1845. 12. intr. and trans. To row, or 
to propel (a vessel), with sweeps or large 
oars. Also intr. of the vessel. rare or Obs. 


1799. 


SWEEP 


1, I am sent with broome before, To sweep the 
dust behinde the doore SHAKS. 3. S. the chess- 
men off the board KINGSLEY. 4. Alestorm, In 
its fury it had just swept away the pier at Ryde 
1831. 5. Why are thy valiant men swept away? 


Jer, 4 . 6 The tide was sweeping us. past 
1840. 7. He is sure to s. fifty Pounds at least into 
his Pocket 1706. 8. Death's a devouring game- 
ster, And sweepes up all SHIRLEY. 10. Again 
sweeping his fingers over the strings SCOTT, 11. 
He swept off his hat in continental style 1885, 

II. 1. trans. To pass a broom or brush over 
the surface of (something) 80 as to clear it of 
any small loose or adhering particles; to 
cleanse with a brush or broom (as a floor of 
dust and small refuse, a path of dirt, snow, 
ete., or a chimney of soot). Also (rarely) said 
of the broom, ME. b. absol. or intr,; also 
said of the broom, esp. in prov. New brooms 
s. clean ME. 2. To pass over the surface of 
(something) in the manner of a broom or 
brush; to move over and in contact with; to 
brush 1500. 3. fransf. and fig. To clear of 
something by vigorous action compared to 
that of a broom; spec. to clear (a place) of 
enemies or a mob by firing amongst them 
1627. 4. To draw something, as a net or the 
bight of a rope, over the bottom of (a body 
of water) in search of something submerged ; 
to drag. Also, to catch (something sub- 
merged) in this way. Also intr. to search for 
in this way. 1637. 5. To move swiftly and 
evenly or with continuous force over or 
along the surface of; in weakened sense, to 
pass over or across 1590. 6. To range over (a 
region of sea or land), esp. to destroy, ravage, 
or capture; to scour 1788. b. Of artillery: 
To have within range, to command (an 
extent of territory) 1748. 7. To pass the 
fingers over the strings of a musical instru- 
ment so as to cause it to sound. (With the 
strings, or the instrument, as obj.) Chiefly 
poet. 1637. b. transf. To produce (music) by 
such action poet. 1815. 8. To direct the eyes, 
or an optical instrument, to every part of (a 
region) in succession; to take a wide survey 
of. Also absol. or intr.; in Astron. to make 
systematic observations of a region of the 
heavens. 1727. 

1. Be careful to have the used Chimneys sweep'd 
once a month 1775. 2. That garment is decently 
put on, Which does not s. the dust, 1038, 3.7% 
b. the board, see BOARD sb. II. 1. To s, the deck 
(or usu. decks), to clear the deck of a ship (as by 
artillery, or as a wave breaking over); also fig. 
4. Earine was drown'd!..Have you swept the 
river, say you, and not found her? B. JONS. 5. 
To 8, a constituency, the country: to have an over- 
whelming majority of votes in it. 6. Their artil- 
lery swept the waters GIBBON. 7. Begin, and 
somewhat loudly s. the string Mir, 8. I swept 
with my telescope..the line of the horizon 
SMEATON. 

III. Intr. senses denoting movement (esp. 
in a curve), and derived uses. 1. inr. To 
move with a strong or swift even motion; to 
move along over a surface or region, usu. 
rapidly, or with violence or destructive 
effect; sometimes, to come with a sudden 
attack, to swoop. late ME. 2. To move or 
walk in a stately manner, as with trailing 
garments; to move along majestically; ‘to 
pass with pomp’ (J.). Also with it. 1590. 3. 
To move along a surface or in the track of 
something like a trailing robe; to trail affer; 
to brush along 1042. 4. To move continu- 
ously in a long stretch or over a wide extent, 
esp. round or in a curve 1725, 5. To extend 
continuously through a long stretch, or 
widely around; to present a surface of wide 
extent 1789. b. trans. with cogn. obj. To 
perform or execute (such a movement) 1848. 
6. To describe, trace, mark out (a line, esp. a 
wide curve, or an area) 1664. 7. Founding. 
To form (a mould) with a sweep (SWEEP sb. 
V. 8) 1885, 

1. That I, with wings as swift As meditation. . 
May sweepe to my Reuenge SHAKS. There were 
light breezes sweeping up 1845. The plague swept 
over Europe 1889. 2. Sweepe on you fat and 
greazie Citizens SHAKS. 4. The first flight of the 
hawks, when they sweep so beautifully round the 
company Scorr. 5. A road swept gently round 
the hill CLARE. b. Becky..swept the prettiest 
little curtsey ever seen THACKERAY. 6. They. . 
found it much easier to s. circles than to design 
beauties RUSKIN. 

Comb.: s.-net, a large net used in fishing, en- 
closing a wide space; a kind of seine: saw, a saw 
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adapted for cutting sweeps or curves; a bow-saw, 
turning-saw; -seine = s.-net. 

Sweepage (swi-péd3). 1628. [f. prec. + 
-AGE.] ‘The Crop of Hay got in a Meadow’ 
(1672); gen. what is mown. 

Sweeper (swi-poi). 1530. [f. SWEEP v. + 
ARI. ] I. gen. One who or that which sweeps. 
2. A. person employed in sweeping a room, 
chimneys, crossings, etc.; spec. in India, a 
person of the lowest caste 1657. 3. A 
mechanical apparatus for sweeping a floor, 
road, etc.; a sweeping-machine 1862. 

Sweeping (swi-pin), vbl. sb. 1480. [-ING!.] 
1. The action of SWEEP v. a. Cleansing or 
removing, with or as with a broom or brush. 
b. Dragging for something under water; esp. 
in MINE-s. 1704. c. Movement over a surface 
or in an extended curve 1830. d. Rowing 
with sweeps 1831, 2. That which is swept up; 
matter, esp. dust or refuse, that is swept 
together or away 1480. b. fig. (pl.) Of persons 
or things: Rubbish, riff-raff 1641. 

2. b. The sweepings of the gaols 1832. 

Sweeping, ppl. a. 1611. [-1NG?.] 1. That 
sweeps, in various senses; see SWEEP v. 2. 
Extending through a long stretch or wide 
space, esp. in a curve 1772. 3. fig. Having a 
wide scope; extensive, comprehensive; 
wholesale, indiscriminate 1771. 

3. A s. measure of sanitary reform KINGSLEY. 
Hence Swee'ping-ly adv., -ness. 

Sweepstake (swi-p,ste'k), sweepstakes 
(-ste'ks). 1495. [f. SWEEP v. + STAKE sb. 2] 
t1. One who ‘sweeps’, or takes the whole of, 
the stakes in a game, etc.; usu. fig. one who 
takes or appropriates everything -1687. 
(Occurs first as the name of one of the King’s 
ships.) +2. The act of sweeping everything 
away; a clean sweep: usu. in phr. fo make 8., 
to play (at) s. -1653. 3. orig. A prize won in a 
race or contest in which the whole of the 
Btakes contributed by the competitors are 
taken by the winner or by a certain limited 
number of them; hence (now usu.) the race 
or contest itself 1773. b. A betting or 
gambling transaction in which each person 
contributes a stake, and the whole of the 
Stakes are taken by one or divided among 
several under certain conditions 1862. 

Sweepy (swi-pi) a. Chiefly poet. 1097. f. 
SWEEP sb. or v. + -Y'.] Characterized by 
Sweeping movement or form; sweeping. 

Hail furious flew and s. light’ning shone 1790. 

Sweet (swit), sb. ME. [SWEET a. used as 
sb.] 1. That which is sweet to the taste; 
something having a sweet taste. Chiefly 
poet. b. A sweet food or drink. late ME. c. 
pl. Syrup added to wine or other liquor to 
sweeten the taste; hence, wine or other 
liquor thus sweetened; applied spec. to 
British wines and cordials 1679. d. spec. A 
sweet dish forming a separate course at a 
meal. Usu. pl. 1834. e. A sweetmeat, esp. in 
lozenge or 'drop' form 1851. 2. Sweetness 
of taste; sweet taste (rare). late ME. 3. That 
which is pleasant to the mind or feelings; (a) 
pleasure, (a) delight; the pleasant part of 
something. In later use chiefly in pl. late 
ME. 5. Sweetness of smell, fragrance; pl. 
sweet odours, scents, or perfumes. poet. 1594. 
6, pl. Substances having a sweet smell; 
fragrant flowers or herbs; tscents, per- 
fumes. Now rare. 1602. 

1. A dram of s. is worth a pound of sowre 
SPENSER. 3. Must. Every s. warn "Ware my 
bitter'? BROWNING. 4. She is coming, my own, 
my 8. TENNYSON. 5. He..riots in the sweets of 
ev'ry breeze COWPER. 6. Sweets, to the s. SHAKS. 

Sweet (swit) a. and adv. [OE. swéte — 
OFris. swéte, OS. swóli OHG. s(w)uozi 
(Du. ect, G. süss), ON. sætr - Gmc. *swótja-, 
*swoli-, f. *swol- :- IE. *swad- (*swad-), 
repr. by Skr. svddtis, Gr. 185s sweet, L. suavis 
SUVAVE.] A. adj. 1. Pleasing to the sense of 
taste; spec. having the characteristic flavour 
of sugar, honey, and many ripe fruits. Often 
opp. to bitler or sour. 2. Pleasing to the sense 
of smell; having a pleasant smell or odour; 
fragrant. Also said of the smell or odour. 
OE. tb. spec. Scented —1656. 3. Free from 
offensive taste or smell; not corrupt, putrid, 
Sour, or stale; free from taint or noxious 
matter; in a sound and wholesome con- 
dition ME. fb. spec. Of water: Fresh, not 
Salt. Also of butter: Fresh, not salted. —1796. 
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c. Of milk: Fresh, not sour 1812. d. Old 
Chem. and Melallurgy. Free from corrosive 
salt, sulphur, acid, etc. 1666. 4. Pleasing to 
the ear; musical, melodious, harmonious: 
said of a sound, a voice, an instrument, a 
singer, a performer on an instrument OE. 5. 
Pleasing (in general); yielding pleasure or 
enjoyment; agreeable, delightful, charming. 
(Only literary in unemotional use.) OE. 
b. Ironically 1656. c. In colloq. use, an 
emotional epithet expressive of the speaker's 
personal feelings as to the attractiveness of 
the object 1779. 6. In extended use: Having 
an agreeable or benign quality, influence, 
operation, or effect. Chiefly techn. late ME. 
7. transf. Fond of or inclined for sweet things, 
esp. in s. tooth 1591. 8. Dearly loved or 
prized, precious; beloved, dear OE. b. In 
forms of address, freq. affectionate, but also 
(now arch.) respectful or complimentary ME. 
C. absol. in affectionate address: Beloved, 
dear one ME. d. Dear to the person himself; 
usu. sarcastically: chiefly qualifying self or 
will 1621. 9. Having pleasant disposition and 
manners; amiable, kindly; gracious, benign- 
ant OE. 10. To be s. on (upon): ta. To treat 
caressingly 1754. b. To be enamoured of or 
smitten with (one of the opposite sex) 1740. 

1. A sugred, sweet and most delitious tast 1596. 
After s. Meat comes sowr Sauce 1721. 2. S. muske 
roses SHAKS. S. after showers, ambrosial air 
TENNYSON. b. Wint. T. IV. iv.253. 3. Preserving 
Fresh Water s., for the use of Seamen during long 
voyages 1791. b. Living in rivers and other s. 
waters 1661. 4. Like s. Bels iangled, out of tune, 
and harsh SHAKS. 5. S. are the vses of aduersitie 
SHAKS. Sweetest Shakespear fancies childe 
MipT. As s. an Autumn day As ever shone on 
Clyde CAMPBELL. c. Some s. thing in hats or 
handkerchiefs 1887. 6. Pleasaunt ground, sweete, 
blacke, rotten, and mellowed 1577. A s. ship ina 
seaway if one knew her idiosyncracies 1915. 8. 
Thy Life to me is s. SHAKS. b. O let me not be 
mad, not mad, s. Heauen SHAKS. c. Tell me not, 
s. I am unkind LOVELACE. d. At one's own s. 
will: just as one likes. 9. Preise 3ee his name, for 
swete is the Lord WYoLrr. Ps. 99 [100]:6. One 
of a s. nature, comely presence, courteous car- 
riage FULLER. 10. b. I think he is 8. upon your 
daughter DICKENS. 

B. adv. Sweetly; so as to be sweet ME. 

What early tongue so s. saluteth me? SHAKS. 
How s. the moonlight sleepes vpon this banke 
SHAKS. Then low and s. I whistled thrice 
‘TENNYSON. 

Combs. and special collocations. 1. of the adj. 
a. with sbs.: s.-cake, a kind of cake having 
sugar as a principal ingredient; -mart, the pine- 
marten, as dist. from the FOUMART or polecat; 
s. milk, fresh milk having its natural s. flavour, 
as dist. from skimmed milk, or from ‘sour milk’, 
i.e. buttermilk; s. oil, any oil of pleasant or mild 
taste, spec. olive oil; -stuff, sweetmeats, sweets, 
confectionery; s. tooth, a taste or liking for s. 
things; s. wine, wine having a s. taste (as dist. 
from dry wine); wine in the manufacture of which 
‘sweets’ or syrup is added. b. spec. in distinctive 
names of s.-scented or s.-fiavoured species or 
varieties of plants, fruits, etc., as s. almond, 
marjoram, potato, violet; s.-apple, = SWEET-SOP; 
S. bay, (a) the bay laurel, Laurus nobilis; (b) in 
N. America applied to Magnolia glauca; also in 
comb, as s. bay laurel = (a); s. bow U.S. a 
variety of apple; s. chestnut, the common or 
Spanish chestnut, Castanea vesca, as dist. from the 
bitter inedible HORSE-CHESTNUT; s.-corn U.S., 
as.-flavoured variety of maize; s. fern, (a) locally 
in England, the s. cicely, Myrrhis odorata (family 
Umbelliferz); in N. America, the shrub Comp- 
tonia asplenifolia (family Myricacem); s. flag, a 
rush-like plant, Acorus calamus (family Aracez or 
Orontiacez), widely distributed in the North 
Temperate zone, growing in water and wet places, 
with an aromatic odour, and having a thick 
creeping root-stock of a pungent aromatic 
flavour; -grass, any kind of grass (or herb called 
'grass') of a s. taste serving as fodder; 
scabious, Scabiosa atropurpurea; S. sedge = 
flag; s. willow, (a) Salir pentandra; (b) = 
SWEET-GALE. 

2. Miscellaneous Combs., as s.-tempered, -voiced 
adjs.: s. and twenty, a Shaks. phrase (see 
TWENTY A. 2) misunderstood later to mean ‘a 
s. girl of twenty years old’; -lipped, -lipt a., 
having s. lips; usu., speaking sweetly; -mouthed 
(-mauéd) a., f(a) fond of s.-flavoured things, 
dainty; (b) speaking sweetly (usu. ironically); 
-spoken d., speaking sweetly (cf. plain-spoken); 
-toothed (-tipt) a., having a s. tooth, fond of s. 
things. Hence Swee't-ly adv., -ness. 

Sweet, v. Now rare. [f. prec.; in OE. 
swétan.] 1. trans. To make sweet, sweeten 
Git. and fig.). 2. To affect in a sweet or 
Pleasant way; to delight, gratify 1555. 
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Sweetbread (swi-tbred). (Also formerly ag 
two words. 1565. [perh. f. SWEET d. + 
BREDE sb.*; but the reason for the name is 
unkn.] The pancreas or the thymus gland 
of an animal, esp. as used for food (dist, 
respectively as heart, stomach, or belly s; and 
throat, gullet, or neck s.): esteemed a delicacy, 

Swee--brier, -briar. (Also as two 
words.) 1538. f. SWEET a. + BRIER 80.1] A 
species of rose, the Eglantine, Rosa rubigi- 
nosa (and some other species, as R. micra- 
cantha), having strong hooked prickles, pink 
single flowers, and small aromatic leaves; 
freq. cultivated in gardens. 

Sweeten (swi-t'n) v. 1552. [f. SWEET a, 
+ -EN*.] 1. trans. a. To make sweet to the 
taste; esp. to add sugar or other sweet 
substance to (food or drink); also absol. b, 
To make sweet to the smell 1586. 2. To free 
from offensive taste or smell; to render fresh; 
to free from taint, purify, bring into a whole- 
some condition 1599. 3. To make sweet to 
the ear; to impart à pleasant sound to 1578, 
4. To make pleasant or agreeable; sometimes, 
to make more pleasant 1586. 5. To make less 
unpleasant or painful; to alleviate, mitigate 
1586. 6. With personal obj.: a. To produce 
a pleasant disposition in; to make gracious, 
mild, or kind; to refine 1561. b. To make 
things pleasant for, relieve, comfort, soothe, 
gratify. Now rare or Obs. 1047. c. To mollify, 
appease. Now rare or Obs. 1057. 7. To per- 
suade by flattery or gifts; to cajole; to take 
in; to bribe. Now only slang or dial. 1594. 
8. techn. a. To cause to work smoothly or 
easily 1607. b. Printing and Drawing. To 
free from harshness, soften (a tint, line, ete.) 
1088. c. To render (soil) mellow and fertile 
1733. d. To neutralize (an acid) by means of 
an alkali 1081. 9. slang. a. Cards. To increase 
the stakes. b. To bid at an auction merely 
in order to raise the price. c. Finance, To 
increase the collateral of a loan by adding 
further securities. 1896. 10. intr. To become 
sweet (in various senses) 1626. 

1. To get something to s. my husband's toddy 
with 1838. b. With fayrest Flowers. .I'le s. thy 
sad graue SHAKS. 2. All the perfumes of Arabia 
will not s. this little hand SHAKS, Measures for 
airing and sweetning their Houses DE FOE. 8. 
Mine aduersary (who as the crafty fowler 
sweeteneth his voice to deceiue) 1578. 4. The 
Influence of Hope in general sweetens Life 
ADDISON. 5. To s. melancholy 1844, 6, To correct 
and s. the Tempers of Men 1706. 7. The talke. - 
is..that the olland Embassador here, do 
endeavour to s. us with fair words PEPYS. 8, b. 
Correggio has made his Memory immortal. hA 
sweetning his Lights and Shadows, and melting 
them into each other so happily, that they PA 
even imperceptible DRYDEN. 10. The soil m 
a heap to s, 1858. Hence Swee'tener, one who, 
or that which, sweetens; Tone Who cottons, 
palliates, or extenuates; something that pec 
pleasant feeling; lang, a decoy, cheat. Sv 
tening vbl. sb. the action of SWEETEN v. 
which sweetens. Sweetening ppl. 4. 


sweetens. 
Swee-t-field, -veld. 1785. [- 8. Afr. Ds 
zoelveld, lit. sweet fleld.] In South Africa, 


Jand of good quality for food-plants. 
ST Ede. 1640, [See SWEET a. ES 
GALE sb.!] The bog myrtle, Myrica Mir i 
Sweetheart (swi-thast), sb. [Se 
SWEET d. and Heart sb.) 1. 
words.) = darling: used chiefly 
vocative. 12. A paramour 1790. 
son with whom one is in love 1576. m 
Swee-theart, v. 1798. lf. prec.] 1. 1 
To make a sweetheart of; to court, make 
to 1804. 2. intr. To be a sweetheart; us 
a sweetheart, make love 1798. 


-t-hea:rting vbl. sb. and ppl. d., 
Swee-t-hea:rting v . 001 


Sweetie (swi-ti). orig. an R 
2 E.] 1. A sweetmeat 
1721. [f. SWEET a. + ] d. be 


lollipop. Also, sweet cake 0| 


sweetheart. den 
Sweeting (sw7-tin). ME. ff. Te 
-ING*.] 1. A ‘sweet’ or beloved person’ Sr 


lor 
one, darling, sweetheart. arch. 2. pos 
a sweet-flavoured variety of apple i eae) 
1. How fares my Kate, what s. all a 


SHAKS. + 
Sweetish (swi-tif), a. 1580. If. Sure 
18 l.] Somewhat or slightly sweet 


-ness. soss: 


Sweetling (swi-tlin). rare. 
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SwEkET a. + Ndl.] 1. = SWHETING I. 2. 
A small sweet thing 1840. 

Sweetmeat (swi-tmit). ME. [f. SWEET a. 
+ MEAT sb. Cf. OE. swétmettas, swótmeltas 
delicacies.] 1. collect. pl. (and tsing.) Sweet 
food, as sugared cakes, etc. (0bs.); preserved 
or candied fruits, sugared nuts, etc,; also, 
globules, lozenges, ‘drops’, or ‘sticks’ made 
of sugar with fruit or other flavouring or 
filling; sing. one of these. 2. A varnish used 
in the preparation of patent leather 1875, 

Sweet pea. 1732. The common name of 
Lathyrus odoratus, a climbing annual legumi- 
nous plant, indigenous to Sicily, and culti- 
vated in numerous varieties for its showy 
variously-coloured sweet-scented flowers; 
ef, next. 

Sweet-scented (stress variable), a. 1501. 
Having a sweet scent; sweet-smelling, 
fragrant. b. spec. in names of species or 
varieties of plants having sweet-smelling 
flowers, leaves, ete. 1000. 

b. S. pea, an early name for the SWEET PRA. 

Sweet singer. a. Hist. The phr. sweet 
singer, more fully sweet singer of Israel (app. 
with reminiscence of 2 Sam. 23:1, where 
David is called 'the sweet psalmist of 
Israel’), designating a sect or sects which 
flourished in the latter years of the 17th e. 
1080. b. A (religious) poet 1560. 

Swee:t-sme:lling, ppl. a. ME. Smelling 
sweet; sweet-scented. 

Swee:t-sop. 1696. [Sop sb.] The sweet 
fruit of a tree or shrub, Anona squamosa, 
allied to the SoUR-SOP, extensively cultivated 
in tropical countries. Also, the tree or shrub 
itself. 

Sweet water, sweet-water. 1544. 1. (as 
two words) Fresh water; attrib. (usu. with 
hyphen or as one word), living in or con- 
sisting of fresh water 1608. 12. (as two words, 
or with hyphen) A sweet-smelling liquid 
preparation; a liquid perfume or scent —1859. 
3. (with hyphen, or as one word) A variety 
of white grape, of specially sweet flavour 
1786, 

Sweetweed (swi-t,wid). 1760. Wither of 
two scrophulariaceous plants of the West 
Indies and tropical America, Capraria 
biflora, and Scoparia dulcis. 

Sweet-william (swit wilyüm). 1502. 1. 
A species of pink, Dianthus barbatus, culti- 
vated in numerous varieties, bearing closely- 
clustered flowers of various shades of white 
and red, usu. variegated or parti-coloured. 
Also in wider use. 2. ta. Applied to the tope 
or dog-fish 1730. b. A local name for the gold- 
finch 1848, 

Sweetwood (swi-twud). 1607. Any of 
various trees and shrubs, chiefly lauraceous, 
of the West Indies and tropical America, 
some of which furnish yaluable timber; also, 
the timber itself, f 

attrib.: 8. bark, cascarilla bark. 

Sweet-wort (swi-twpat). 1607. [WORT] 
A sweet-flavoured wort; esp. the infusion of 
malt, before the hops are added in the 
manufacture of beer. 

Swell (swel), sb, ME. [In sense 1 prob. 
repr. OE. geswell; in the other senses f. SWELL 
b. fl. A morbid swelling. ME only. 2. The 
condition of being swollen, distended, or in- 
creased in bulk; swelling or protuberant 
form, bulge; coner. a protuberant part, pro- 
tuberance 1683. 3. a. The rising or heaving 
of the sea or other body of water in a suc- 
cession of long rolling waves, as after a 
storm; coner. such a wave, or, more usu., 
such waves collectively. (See also GROUND: 
SWELL.) 1606, tb. The rising of a river above 
its ordinary level —1812. 4. A piece of land 
rising gradually and evenly above the 
general level; a hill, eminence, or upland 
with a smooth rounded outline and broad in 
Proportion to its height; a rising ground 
1764. 5, Of sound, esp. musical sound: 
Gradual increase in loudness or force; hence, 
a sound or succession of sounds gradually 
increasing in volume 1803. b. spec. in Mus. 
A gradual increase of force (crescendo) fol- 
lowed by a gradual decrease (diminuendo), in 
singing or playing; hence, a character com- 
posed of the crescendo and diminuendo marks 
together, denoting this: < >. 1757. 6. A 
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contrivance for gradually varying the force 
of the tone in an organ or harmonium (also 
in the harpsichord and some early pianos), 
consisting of a shutter, a lid, or (now usu.) a 
series of slats like those of a Venetian blind, 
which can be opened or shut at pleasure by 
means of a pedal or (in the harmonium) a 
knee-lever. Also, short for s, om, 8, keyboard, 
8. organ, or s. pedal 1773. 7. The action or 
condition of swelling, in fig. senses 1702. B. 
colloq., orig. slang. A fashionably or stylishly 
dressed person; hence, a person of good social 
position, a highly distinguished person 1811. 
b. transf. (collog.) One who is very clever or 
good at something 1816. 

2. The s. or belly of the shaft 1720. His legs. . 
had not..much more symmetry or s. than the 
lean Court sword which dangled by his side 
THACKERAY. 3. Their water-casks..rocking on 
the long swells of subsiding gales 1865. fig. Such 
ebbs of doubt, and swells of jealousy LANDOR. 4. 
An uninterrupted s. of moorland Scorr. The 
swells and valleys of the veld 1908. 5. The choir's 
faint s., Came slowly down the wind Scorr. 7. It 
Moderates the S. of Joy that I am in, to think of 

‘our Difficulties STEELE. The s, of insolence, the 

veliness of levity JOHNSON, 8. I never was a 
gentleman—only as, MARRYAT. b. Russians are 
tremendous swells at palaver,..gammon you no 
end 1886, 

attrib. (in sense 6) in names of apparatus con- 
nected with or actuating the s., as 8.-keyboard, 
-manual, pedal; s.-box, the box or chamber, 
containing a set of pipes or reeds, which is 
opened and closed by the s. in an organ or har- 
moema -organ, the set of pipes enclosed in the 
8.-box. 

Swell, a. collog. 1810. (attrib. use of prec. 
in sense 8.] That is, or has the character or 
style of, a ‘swell’; befitting a ‘swell’. 

Two very s. coachmen 1820. You don't look as 
if you had such a s. time 1897. S. mob, a class 
of pickpockets who assume the dress and manners 
of respectable people in order to escape detection; 
Eun s.-mobsman, a man belonging to the s. 
mob. slang. 

Swell (swel) v. Pa. t. swelled (sweld); 
pa. pple, swollen (swó"l'n) swelled, (OK. 
swellan = Oris. *swella, OS. *awellan (Du. 
zwellen), OHG. swellan (G, schwellen), ON. 
svella += Gmo, str. vb. *swellan.] 1. intr. To 
become larger in bulk, increase in size (by 
pressure from within, as by absorption of 
moisture, or of material in the process of 
growth, by inflation with air or gas, ete.); 
io become distended or filled out, esp. to 
undergo abnormal or morbid increase of size, 
be affected with tumour as the result of 
infection or injury. Also with out, up. b. 
Of a body of water: To rise above tho 
ordinary level, as a river, or the tide; to rise 
in waves, as the sea in or after a storm; to 
rise to the brim, well up. late ME. €. Ex- 
pressing form (not movement or action): To 
be distended or protuberant; to be larger, 
higher, or thicker at a certain part; to rise 
gradually and smoothly above the general 
level, as a hill 1079. 2. (rans. To make larger 
in bulk, increase the size of, cause to expand; 
to enlarge morbidly, affect with tumour. 
Also with out, up. late ME. b. To cause (the 
sea, a river) to rise in waves, or (more usu.) 
above the ordinary level 1605, 3. In pa. pple., 
without implication of subject: Increased in 
bulk, dilated, distended; affected with mor- 
bid enlargement or tumour OE. 4. intr. To 
become greater in amount, volume, degree, 
intensity, or force: now only in immaterial 
sense 1450. 5. (rans. To make greater in 
amount, degree, or intensity; to increase, 
add to. Also with out, up. 1599. b. To fill (a 
receptacle) to overflowing. poet. and rare. 
1601. c. To magnify; to exalt. Now rare or 
Obs. 1600. 6. intr. Of sound, esp. music: To 
increase in volume, become gradually 
louder or fuller; to come upon the ear with 
increasing clearness, or with alternate in- 
crease and diminution of force. Also of a 
musical instrument: To give forth a swelling 
sound or note. 1749. b. (rans. To utter with 
increase of force, or with increasing volume 
of sound (rare) 1775. 7. fig. intr. a. Of a 
feeling or emotion: To arise and grow in the 
mind with a sense as of distension or expan- 
sion. late ME. b. Of a person, the heart, eto. : 
To be affected with such an emotion; to be 
puffed up, become elated or arrogant. Const. 
with, late ME. 8. trans. To affect with such 
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an emotion; to puff up, inflate. (Also said 
of the emotion.) ME. 9, inir, To show proud 
or angry feeling in one's action or speech; to 
behave proudly, arrogantly, or overbear- 
ingly; to be ‘puffed up’; to look or talk big. 
Obs. or arch, ME. 10. To behave pompous- 
ly or pretentiously, swagger; to play the 
‘gwell’ 1795, 

1. His knee swelled, and he walked with great 
difficulty TYNDALL. Every flower-bud swelleth 
R. BRIDGES. b. Do but behold the teares that B. 
in me BHAKS, c. A varied surface—where the 
ground swells, and falls 1791. 2. The Major.. 
‘swelling every already swollen vein in his head 
DICKENS, b. Bids the winde..s. the curled 
Waters 'boue the Maine Saks. The upland 
showers had swoln the rills Scot. 4. The ranks 
of the unemployed are..daily swelling 1895, 5. 
The presence of the monarch swelled the im- 

tance of the debate GIBBON, 6. Choral warb- 

ings round him 8, GRAY, 7. a. Remembrance. . 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain 
GOLDSM, b. He swell'd to see Varus a suppliant. 

owne 1027, 8. What other notions, Tonia: up 

Jaligula to think himself a God? Mirt. 9. Thy 
furious foes now s. And storm outrageously Mit, 

Swell-, the verb-stem in comb.: s.-fish, a 
fish that inflates itself by swallowing air, also 
called puffer or puff-fish; -front U.S., a bow- 
front of a house; transf. a house having such 
a front; -head collog. = swelled head (see 
SWELLED b); also, a person affected with 
‘swelled head’; -shark, (a) a small shark, 
Scyllium ventricosum, of the Pacific coast of 
America; (b) a Californian shark, Catulus 
uter, which when caught inflates itself by 
swallowing air. 

Swelldom (swe-ldem). collog. 1855. (f. 
SWELL sb. 8 + -DOM.] The realm or world of 
‘swells’; people of distinction of any kind. 

Swelled (sweld), ppl. a. 1611. [Wenk pa. 
pple. of SWELL v.; see kpl.] In senses of 
SWELL v., lit. and fig.; esp. in sense ‘morbidly 
enlarged, affected with tumour’. b. S. head 
(Jig.): inordinate self-conceit, excessive pride 
or vanity (humorously regarded as a morbid 
affection). collog. 1891, 

Swelling (swe-lin), vbl. sb. late ME, |f. 
SWELL v. + -ING'. In OE. swelling (once).] 
1, The process of swelling, or condition of 
having swollen 1677. 2. coner. A swollen part 
of something; a protuberance, prominence; 
esp. an abnormal or morbid enlargement in 
or upon any part or member; a tumour, late 


ME. 

1, What wilt thou do In the s, of Torden? Bible 
(Geneva) Jer, 12:5. The s, of the buds, and the 
expansion of the leaves 1842. The proud 8. of his 
heart Scorr, 2. Swellings or Tumours in Horses, 
come by Heats, by hard Riding or by sore Labour 
1704, White s., a form of swelling without red. 
ness, spec. & tuberculous arthritis; strumous 
synovitis of a joint, 

Swelling, ppl. a. OE, |f. as prec, + 
-ING.) That swells, Hence Swe'llingly adv. 

Swellish (swelif), a. collog, 1820, If. 
SWELL sb. 8 + Aen.] Stylish, dandified. 

S'welp. 1899, Perversion of so help, in the 
oath ‘so help me God’, 

Swelt (welt), v. Now dial. [0 M. sweltan 
dic, perish = OS. swellan, OHG. geen, 
ON. svelta, Goth. swillan - Gmo, str. vb. f. 
*gwell- *swall- *swull-, perh. a secondary f. 
*swel-, repr. by Sweat.) I. intr, 1. To dio, 
perish. 2, To be overcome, faint, swoon ME. 
3. To be faint with heat, late ME. 

2. His olde wo pat made his herte to swelte 
CHAUCER. 

II. trans. To overheat, broil, scorch; also in 
fig. phr, to s, one’s heart, to exert oneself to 
the utmost. Now dial. late MB, 

Swelter (swe-ltoz), v. late ME. It. base of 
SWELT v, + -ER*] 1. intr. To be oppressed 
with heat; to sweat profusely, languish, or 
faint with excessive heat. b. To move slowly 
or painfully (as if) oppressed with heat 1834. 
2. trans. To oppress with heat; to cause to 
sweat, languish, or faint with oppressive 
heat. Chiefly pass. 1601. +3, intr. and pass. 
To be bathed in liquid; hence, to welter, 
wallow (lit. and fig.) ~1865. 4. (rans, with 
allusion to Shakespeare's aweltered venom (seo 
next, 1): To exude (venom); also absol., and 
intr, for pass. 1834, 

1. A fat official sweltering in his uniform under 
the burning sun 1880. b. The labouring ship 
sweltered about on the boiling sea 1834, 4. The 
fat seemed sweltering and full of poison L. HUNT. 
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Sweltered (swe-toid), ppl. a. 1605. . 
prec, + -ED'.] 1. Exuded like sweat (asif) by 
heat. Only in s. venom in and after Shaks. 
2. Bathed in, or oppressed with, great heat 
1770. 

1. Toad, that vnder cold stone, .ha’s. Sweltred 
Venom sleeping got SHAKS. 2. S. catile COLE- 

DG! 


Sweltry (swe-ltri), a. Now arch. and dial. 
1576. [f. SWELTER v. + -Y'. Cf. SULTRY.] 1. 
Of heat, weather, etc.: Oppressively hot, 
sultry. 2. Oppressed or languishing with 
heat 1635, 

Swept (swept), ppl. a. 1552. [pa. pple. of 
SWEEP v.] In senses of the verb; freq. as 
second element of compounds, as wind-s. 

Swerve (swóiv) sb. 1741. [f. next.) An 
act of swerving, turning aside, or deviating 
from a course. 

Swerve (swönv), v. IME. swerve, repr. OE. 
sweorfan file, scour, = OFris. swerva creep, 
OS. *swerban wipe, MDu. swerven stray, 
OHG. swerban wipe, move quickly back- 
wards and forwards, ON. sverfa file, Goth. 
af |swairban wipe (away). The orig. sense of 
the radical may be that of agitated, irregu- 
lar, or deflected movement.) 1. intr. To turn 
aside; to deviate in movement from the 
straight or direct course ME. b. To turn in 
a specified direction; to be deflected (static- 
ally) 1000. 2. To turn away or be deflected 
from a (right) course of action, a line of con- 
duct, an opinion, etc.; tto vacillate. late 
ME. 13. To give way; to sway, totter; fig. 
to shrink from action —1818. 4. To rove, 
stray. Also fig. to digress. 1543. +5. = 
SWARM v.? 1607. 6. (rans. To cause to turn 
aside or deviate, late ME. b. Cricket, 
Baseball, ete. To cause a ball to deflect by 
imparting a spinning motion to it as it 
leaves the bowler or pitcher 1906. 

1. His lab'ring team, that swerv'd not from the 
track COWPER. b. The road swerves to the left 
1883. 2. Yet swarue not I from thy commaunde- 
mentes COVERDALE Ps. 118[9]:110. Honour that 
knows the path and will not s. Worpsw. The 
wealth around him never made Walpole s, from 
a rigid economy GREEN. 3. The battel swerv'd, 
with many an inrode gor'd MILT. 4. Al are 
swarued and clene gone out of the way 1543. 5. 
Nimbly up, from bough to bough I swery'd 
DRYDEN. 6. My decided opinion..from which 
nothing shall s. me 1801. Hence Swe-rveless, 
unswerving. 

Sweven (swe-v'n. Obs. exe. arch. [O. 
swef(en sleep, dream = OS. sweban, ON. 
svefn = Gme. *swefnaz, -am - IE. *swepno-, 
to which are rel. Gr. dos, L. sommus.] A 
dream, a vision. 

Allas and konne ye been agast of sweuenys No 
thyng god woot, but vanitee in sweuene is 
CHAUCER. 

Swift (swift), sb. 1530. [subst. use of next.] 
I. 1. The common newt or eft. Now only 
dial. b. A name for several swift-running 
small lizards, as the N. Amer. fence-lizard, 
Sceloporus undulatus 1530. 2. A bird of the 
family Cypselide, comprising many and 
widely distributed species, outwardly re- 
sembling swallows, and noted for their 
swiftness of flight; esp. the common swift, 
Cypselus apus, à summer visitant to the 
British Isles and Europe generally 1608. b. 
Name for à breed of domestic pigeons 
having some resemblance to swifts 1879. 3. 
Collector's name for moths of the genus 
Hepialus or family Hepialidz, distinguished 
by their rapid flight 1819. II. 1. A light kind 
of reel, usu, of adjustable diameter, upon 
which a skein of silk, yarn, etc. is placed in 
order to be wound off 1564. b. A cylinder in 
a carding-machine 1853. 12. A rapid current; 
a rapid —1712. 3. The sail of a windmill. dial. 
1763. 4. Printers’ slang. A quick or ex- 
peditious type-setter 1841. 

Swift, a. (adv.) [OE. swift, f. base of 
swifan move in a course, sweep (see SWIVE) 
= ON. svifa. Cf. SWIVEL ob.] 1. ‘Moving far 
in a short time’ (J.); moving, or capable of 
moving, with great speed or velocity; rapid, 
fleet. b. Of movement, or action regarded as 
movement: Taking place or executed at high 
speed; rapid, quick OE. 2. Coming on, 
happening, or performed without delay: 
prompt, speedy OE. b. Acting, or disposed 
to act without delay; prompt, ready. Usu. 
const. fo with inf. or sb. ME. 3. Done or 
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finished within a short time; passing quickly, 
that is soon over, brief. Chiefly poet. ME. 

1. A Swalwe s. of winge GOWER. The race is not 
to the s., nor the battel to the strong Bible 
(Geneva) Eccles. 9:11. b. A s. but not very legible 
"e nship CARLYLE. 2. Those proud Towrs 
to s. destruction doom'd MILT. b. Crafty of 
counsel, and s. of execution 1855. 3. My dayes are 
swifter then a weauers shuttle Job 7:6. 

B. adv. (Now chiefly poet.) Swiftly. late 
ME. Hence Swi-ft-ly adv., -ness. 

Swift, v. 1485. [prob. rel. to ME. tswift 
(XIy), perh. syn. of SwiFTER; presumably of 
Scand. or LG. origin, and — base repr. by 
ON. svipta reef (sails), sviffingar reefing- 
ropes, Du. zwichten take in (sails), zwichtlings, 
zwichilijnen cat-harpings, and ult. allied to 
Swirt a.] Naut. trans. To tighten or make 
fast by means of a rope or ropes drawn taut. 

Swiften (swi-ft’n), v. rare. 1638. [f. SWIFT 
a, + -EN*] 1. frans. To make swift or 
swifter. 2. infr. To become swift or swifter; 
loosely, to move swiftly, hasten, hurry 1839. 

Swifter (swi-ftox) sb. 1025. [See SWIFT v.] 
Naut. A rope used for swifting. a. One of a 
pair of shrouds, fixed above the other 
shrouds, for swifting or stiffening a mast. b. 
A rope passed through holes or notches in 
the outer ends of the capstan-bars and drawn 
taut. c. A rope passed around a boat or ship 
as a protection against strain or collision. 
Hence Swifter v. trans. to fasten a s. to, or 
tighten with a s. 

Swi-ft-foot, a. and sb. 1594. A. adj. = 
SWIFT-FOOTED a. B. sb. A swift-footed person 
or animal, a fast runner; spec, = COURSER* 
1825. 

Swift-footed (stress variable), a. 1000. 
Having swift feet; capable of running or 
going swiftly. 

Swiftian (swi-ftiàn), a. 1762. (t. name of 
Jonathan Swift (1007-1745) + -1AN.] Per- 
taining to or characteristic of the satirist 
Swift or his works. 

Swiftlet (swi-ftlét). 1802. |f. SWIFT sb, + 
-Let,) A little or young swift; a small species 
of swift, as those of the genus Collocalia, 
which construct the edible birds’ nests of 
China. 

Swig (swig), sb.’ slang or collog. 1548. [Of 
unkn. origin.) fl. Drink, liquor —1635. b. 
Applied locally to specíal drinks 1827. 2. An 
act of ‘swigging’; a deep or copious draught; 
a ‘pull’ 1621, 

Swig, sb.* 1807. [Cf. Swie v.] Naut. 1. 
A tackle the falls of which are not parallel. 
2. The act of ‘swigging’ at a rope 1904. 

Swig, v.! slang or collog. 1054. [f, Swra sb."] 
trans. and intr. or absol. To drink in deep 
draughts; to drink eagerly or copiously. 

I am..drinking as much tea..as I can s. 


RUSKI 

1663. [perh. related to Swaa, 
with general sense *to cause to sway about, 
Dull'.] I. trans. To castrate (a ram) by tying 
the scrotum tightly with a string. 2. Naut. 
To pull at the bight of a rope which is fast at 
one end to a fixed object and at the other to 
a movable one; to pull (a sail, etc.) up in this 
manner 1794. 3. intr. To sway about, waver; 
to move with a swaying motion 1833. 

Swill (swil), sb. 1553. [f. next.] 1. Liquid 
or partly liquid food, chiefly kitchen refuse, 
given to swine; hog-wash, pig-wash. b. 
transf. A liquid or partly liquid mess, a slop 
1665. 2. Copious or heavy drinking; liquor, 
esp. when drunk to excess; ta swig (of liquor) 
1602, 

Swill (swil), v. [OE. swillan, swilian, of 
which no certain cognates are known.] 1. 
trans. To wash or rinse out (a vessel or 
cavity), or, now usu., to cause water to flow 
freely upon (a surface, floor, etc.) in order to 
cleanse it; formerly also, to wash, bathe, 
drench, soak. b. To stir (something) about 
in à vessel of liquid; to shake or stir (liquid) 
in a vessel by moving the vessel about 1580. 
C. To carry by a current of water, to wash 
down, against something, etc. Also, to pour 
or carry (liquid) freely down. 1598. 2. intr. 
To move or dash about, as liquid shaken in a 
vessel; to flow freely or forcibly; to flow or 
spread over a surface 1642. 3. To drink 
freely, greedily, or to excess, like hogs 
devouring *swill' or ‘wash’. trans. and intr. 
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(esp. to tipple, booze). 1530. 4. trang, To 
cause to drink freely; to fill with drink: ref, 
to drink one's fill. Const. with, fin. 1518.“ 

1. A galled Rocke. .Swill’d with the wild and 
wastfull Ocean SHAKS. 2. The river went. swishi 
swilling past 1805. 3. Ye eat, and s, and alae 
and gourmandise SHERIDAN. 4. Till they cai 
show there's something they love better than 
swilling themselves with ale GEO. ELIOT, Hence 
Switller, one who swills. Swilling vbl. sb, the 
action of the vb.; coner. (usu. pl.) = SWILL sb, 1 

Swill-bowl (swi-lbd"l). Obs. or arch. 1542. 
If. prec, and BOWL 80. One who habitually 
*swills the bowl’ or drinks to excess; a toper, 
drunkard. 

Swill-tub (swi-ltob). 1575. [t. Swan sb, 
1 + TUB sb.) A tub for swill or hog-wash, 
Also fig. with allusion to heavy drinking, 

Swim (swim), sb. 1547. [f. SWIM v.] 11. 
The clear part of a liquid which floats above 
the sediment —1076. 12. A smooth gliding 
movement of the body 1772. +3. The 
swimming-bladder or sound of a fish —1833, 
4. A swimming motion; collog. or dial, a 
swimming or dizzy sensation 1817. 5. An act 
of swimming 1805. 6. A part of a river or 
other piece of water much frequented by 
fish, or in which an angler fishes 1828. b. fig, 
phr. In the s. with: in the same company with, 
in league with 1885, 7. fig. The current of 
affairs or events, esp. the popular current in 
business, fashion, or opinion; chiefly in phr. 
in (out of) the 8. 1800. 

Swim (swim), v. Pa. t. swam (swem); 
pa. pple, swum (swom). [OE. swimman = 
O8, OHG. swimman (Du. zwemmen, G. 
schwimmen), ON. svim(m)a :- Gmo. *swem- 
jan, f. *swem- *swam- *swum-.) I. intr. I. 
To move along in or on water by movements 
of the limbs or other natural means of pro- 
gression. 2. To float on the surface of any 
liquid; not to sink; to form the upper part 
of a mass of liquid. Sometimes, to rise and 
float on the surface. OE. b. To be supported 
in a fluid medium 1547. c. fig. 1547, 3. To 
move or float along on the surface of the 
water, as a ship. Now poel. OE. b. To be 
conveyed by a body floating on the water, 
late ME. 4. To move as water or other 
liquid, esp. over a surface; to flow. late ME. 
5. To glide with a smooth or waving motion 
1553, b. Of a plough (in full, to s. fair): To go 
steadily 1707. 6. To move, or appear to 
move, as if gliding or floating on water; esp. 
to move, glide, or be suspended in the air or 
ether, occas. by mechanical means 1001. b. 
Said of the apparent motion of objects be- 
fore the eyes of a person whose sight is 
troubled or blurred 1678, 7. Of the head or 
brain: To be affected with dizziness; to have 
a giddy sensation. Also, of the head, fo $ 
round = to be in a whirl. 1702. b. Of the 
eyes: To be troubled or blurred: with mix: 
ture of sense 9. 1817. 8. To float, be im 
mersed or steeped, in a fluid 1450. b. fa. To 
be immersed or sunk in pleasure, grief, ef 5 
fto abound in. late ME. 9. To be eee 
filled with fluid; to be drenched, eee 
or flooded. Const. with, "€ a b. fig. 
be full to overflowing with 1548. 

1. Maoris and Kanakas can s., repeated the old 


man..White men like you and me oi 


ti 
die. 1890. Phr. To s. between two we den 


two extremes. To s. with or down the st 


inion 
tide, to act in conformity with prevailing DUM 
or tendency ; 80, to 5. against the Mc Ak rit 


ery of 
floor as though she scorned the drudg: 
walking STEVENSON. 6. High up the Mes pem 
and s. TENNYSON. b. n 
him—he is gone BYRON. 7. His bran. 
the thought 1851. 8. A cotton-wick evant, in 
in oil 1775. b. At noon we s, in wine; E pie of 
tears 1644. 9. The marble floors of the Te! 
Jerusalem swam in blood 1891. certain 
IL. trans. 1. To traverse or cover eere (a 
distance) by swimming. Also, to pe 5 0 
stroke or evolution) by swimming. ore in, 
To pass or cross by swimming; to mi Oros 
on, or over by swimming; to swim 6855 
1591. 3. To cause (an animal) to j (cone 
across a river, etc. 1639. b. To ca P GEI 
thing) to pass over the surface of 
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float 1743. 4. To cause to float; to buoy up 
1669. b. To put (a person suspected of witch- 
craft) to the ordeal of being immersed in 
water, the proof of innocence being that the 
person did not sink 1718. c. To furnish suf- 
ficient depth of water for (something) to 
swim or float in 1815. 

1. He could not s. a stroke 1893. 2. You are 
ouerbootes in loue, And yet you neuer swom the 
Hellespont SHAKS. 3. Sometimes swimming their 
horses, sometimes losing them and struggling for 
their own lives SCOTT. 4. Brine that wills. an egg 
1842. c. Wide rivers..almost deep enough to s. 


a horse 1887. 

Swi:m-bla:dder. 1837. [f. prec.] A fish's 
swimming-bladder. 

Swimmer (swi-moz) late ME. [f. Swim v. 
+ hl.] I. A person (or animal) that swims 
in the water. 2. An animal that (habitually) 
swims; spec. a bird of the order Natatores, a 
swimming bird. late ME. 3. A swimming- 
organ of an animal 1816. 4. A thing which 
floats upon the surface of a liquid; spec. an 
angler's float 1609. 

Swimmeret (swi-moret) 1840. [f. prec. 
+ -Er.] An abdominal limb or appendage of 
a crustacean, adapted for swimming; a 
swimming-foot, pleopod. 

Swimming (swi-min), vbl. sb. late ME. [f. 
Swim v. --1NG'.] 1. The action of Swim v. 
2. A state of dizziness or giddiness 1530. 

attrib. and Comb., as 8.-bath, -pool; S.-bell, a bell- 
shaped part or organ, as a neetocalyx, by which 
an animal propels itself through the water; 
-bladder, (d) the air-bladder of a fish, which 
enables it to keep its balance in swimming; (b) an 
inflated bladder to assist a person in swimming. 

Swimming (swi-min), ppl. a. OK. if. 
Swim v, + -ING*.] 1. That swims. b. Of the 
eyes: Suffused with tears; watery 1729. 2. 
Affected with, or characterized by, dizziness 
or giddiness 1007. b. Of the eyes or sight (cf. 
L. oculi natantes, lumina natantia) 1697. 

1. Poor Tom, that eates the s. Frog SHAKS. b. 
She rose, and fixt her s, eyes upon him TENNYSON. 
2. b. No trembling of the hand, no error of the 8. 
sight 1827. Hence Swi-mmingly adv. in à 8. 
manner; smoothly and without impediment; 
with uninterrupted success or prosperity; with a 
smooth gliding movement. Swi:mmingness 
(rare), a misty appearance (of the eyes); smooth 
gliding movement. 

Swimmy (swi-mi), a. 1836, [f. SWM v. + 
-Y^] Inclined to dizziness or giddiness. 
Hence Swi:mminess. 

Swindle (swi-nd’l), sb. 1852. [f. next.] 1. 
An act of swindling; a cheat, fraud, im- 
Position, 2, Something that is not what it 
appears or is pretended to be; a ‘fraud’. 
collog. 1866. 

Swindle, v. 1782. [Back-formation from 
next.) 1. inir. To act the swindler; to prac- 
tise fraud, imposition, or mean artifice, esp. 
for the purpose of obtaining money. 2. trans. 
To cheat, defraud (a person) out of money or 
property 1803. 3. To get by swindling 1804. 

2. Though she swindles Delphine out of her 
estate 1803. 3. Lamotte. had. .swindled a sum 
of three-hundred livres from one of them CARLYLE. 
Swindler (swindloi). orig. Cant. 1775. 
[+ G. sehwindler giddy-minded person, 
extravagant projector, cheat, f. schwindeln 
be giddy, act thoughtlessly or extrava- 
gantly, swindle.] One who practises fraud, 
imposition, or mean artifice for purposes of 
gain; a cheat. 

Dupes to the designing arts of the wretches dis- 
tinguished by the name of Swindlers 1775. A S., 
living as he can SHELLEY. 

Swine (swoin) Pl. swine. [OE. swin : 
OFris, OS. OHG. swin (Du. swijn, G. 
Schwein) ON. svin, Goth. swein i= Gme. 

Swinam, subst. use of n. of adj. (cf. D. 
suinus pertaining to swine, and see -INE!), f. 
IE. *suw-, repr. by L. sus, Gr. is (see SOW 
55..] 1. An animal of the genus Sus or the 
family Suida, comprising bristle-bearing 
non-ruminant hoofed mammals, of which 
the full-grown male is called a boar, the full- 
grown female a sow; esp. the common 
Species Sus scrofa, domesticated from early 
times by Gentile nations for its flesh, and 
regarded as a type of greediness and un- 
cleanness. (Now only literary, dialectal, or 
as a generic term in zoology, etc. being 
Superseded in common use by pig or Aog 
2. fig. Applied opprobriously to a sensual, 
degraded, or coarse person; also (in mod. 
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use) as a mere term of contempt or abuse. 
late ME. 3. — swine-fish 1844. PN be 

1. Oh monstrous beast, how like a s. he lyes 
SHAKS. A herd of Swine MILT. 2. I shall be 
butchered to amuse these s. 1891. 

Comb. (also with swine's): s.-backed (bækt) a., 
having a back like that of a s.; spec. in Archery, 
having a convexly curved outline (opp. to saddle- 
backed): -eyes, eyes like those of a s., which 
cannot be directed upwards; s. fever, a name for 
two infectious diseases of swine, hog-cholera, 
chiefly affecting the intestines, and 8.-plague, 
chiefly affecting the lungs; -fish, the wolf-fish, 
Anarrichas lupus, so called from the movement 
of its snout; -plague (see s. fever); swine's back, 
a narrow hill-ridge (local); -cress, t(a) = swine's- 
grass; (b) the cruciferous plant Senebiera corono- 
pus; (e) ragwort (local); (d) nipplewort Lapsana 
communis; grass, knotgrass, Polygonum avicu- 
lare; swine's grease, the fat of a s., lard (now 
dial.); swine's thistle = SOW-THISTLE 1 (dial.). 

Swine-bread (sweinbred) 1591. [Cf. G. 
schwein(s)brot, mod. L. panis porcinus.] tl. 
The plant cyclamen —1048. 12. Truffles 
d 3. The earth-nut or pig-nut (local) 

Swine-cote. Now only Hist. or dial. late 
ME. [f. SWINE + COTE sb."] A pigsty. 

Swineherd (swoeinhóid) Not in colloq. 
use. [Late OE. swinhyrde; see SWINE, 
Bezi sb.*] A man who tends swine, esp. for 

re. 

Swine-pipe (swəi:npəip). 1668. [A book- 
name; origin unkn.] The redwing. 

Swi'ne-pox. 1530. f1. Chicken-pox 1076. 
2. An eruptive disease in swine 1704. 

Swinery (swoimnori) 1778. [f. SWINE sb. 
+ -ERY.] 1, A place where swine are kept; 
a piggery, 2, A swinish condition; swine 
collectively 1849. 

Swine’s feather, Mil. (now only Hist.) 
1635. [- G. schweinsfeder.] A pointed stake 
or pike, used as a weapon of defence against. 
cavalry, being either fixed in the ground as a 
palisade or carried in a musket-rest like à 
bayonet. 

Swine-stone (swoi-nstén). 1794. [- G. 
schweinstein (see SWINE, STONE sb..] An 
early name for ANTHRACONITE. 

Swine-sty (swoinstoi) Now chiefly dial. 
ME. [f. SWINE + Sry sb. ] A pigsty. 

Swing (swin), sb. late ME. [In sense 1 
app. repr. OE. geswing in hand-, sweord- 
geswing stroke with a weapon in fight; in 
sense 2 app, a substitute or var. of swinge; 
in other senses f. SWING v.] I. Abstract 
senses. tl. A stroke with a weapon. late 
ME. only. 12. To bear the s.: to have full 
sway or control. Also (fo have) 8. and sway. 
1633. 3. The course of a career, practice, 
period of time, etc., esp. as marked by 
vigorous action of some kind. Now chiefly in 
phr. in full s., in the full s. of..1570. t4. 
Impulse; inclination, tendency 1710. 5. 
Freedom of action, free scope 1584. 6, 
Forcible motion of a body swung or flung. 
arch. 1595. b. Continuous vigorous move- 
ment or progress 1850. C. Full s.: at full 
speed; with the utmost vigour or energy 
1848. 7. The act of swinging or waving about 
a weapon or other body; a movement 
describing a curve, such as that made in 
flourishing a weapon, ete. 1635. 8. The act of 
swinging or oscillating, as à. suspended body, 
or a body turning upon à fixed centre or 
axis; oscillation; also, the amount of oscilla- 
traced or moved 


tion, the are or curve 
through in this way. Also with adv., as 
swing-to. 1589. b. The distance which deter- 


es the diameter of the work that can be 
mimitted by a lathe 1875. C. The leaning. 
outward from the vehicle of the upper part 
of a wheel 1875. 9. Movement of the body or 


bbs in a manner suggesting the action of 
E ing 1730. 10. A steady vigorous 
rhythm or movement characterizing a verse 
or musical composition 1829. 

3. It was still early. .but the fishing was in full 
s. 1804. 5. The giving free s. to one's temper and 
instincts M. ARNOLD. 6. The Ramme that 
batters downe the wall, For the great s. and rude- 
nesse of his poize [etc.] SHAKS. b. The. .eight-oar 
coming with a steady s. uf the last reach 1861. 
7. Instantaneous photographs of first-class players 
taken when at the top of the s. 1899. 8. Constant 
as the swings of a pendulum STEELE. The s. Of 
measured oars MORRIS. Phr. On the 8., oscillating. 
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9. An easy s. in my walk W. IRVING, 10. The “s,” 
and ‘go’. .of these popular religious ballads 1884. 

IL. Concrete senses. 1. A contrivance used 
for recreation, consisting of a seat Which is 
suspended from above on ropes or rods and 
on which a person may sit and swing to and 
fro; also = swing-boat. (Allusive phr.: see 
ROUNDABOUT 4 b.) 1687. 2. The rope or chain 
attached to the tongue of a wagon, along 
which the horses between the leaders and the 
wheelers are attached, they being said to be 
in the s.; hence, the horses occupying that 
position (more fully, s.-pair, -team) 1891. b. 
The outriders who keep a moving herd of 
cattle in order. U.S. 1903. 

Swing, sb.* Now Hist. 1830. Used, 
chiefly attrib., to designate a system of 
intimidation practised in districts of the 
South of England in 1830-1, consisting in 
sending to farmers and landowners threaten- 
ing letters over the signature of a fictitious 
Captain Swing, followed by the incendiary 
destruction of their ricks and other property. 

Swing (swin), v. Pa. t. swung (swon), 
rarely swang (swwn); pa. pple. swung, 
[OE. swingan = OFris. swinga, eto., (M)LG. 
swingen, OHG. swingan (G. schwingen 
brandish, etc), f. Gmo. *sweng- *swang-, 
parallel to *swenk- SWINK v.] tl. (rans. To 
scourge, whip, flog, beat (a person); also, to 
strike with a weapon or the hand 1400. 12. 
To throw with force, fling, hurl —1495. t3. 
intr. To move or go impetuously; to rush; to 
fling oneself —1582. 4. trans. To draw out (a 
sword) with a vigorous movement (obs.); to 
flourish, brandish, wave about; in later use: 
to wield (a weapon or implement), or move 
(a body held or grasped) with an oscillating 
or rotatory movement. late ME. 5. intr. To 
move freely backwards and forwards, as a 
body suspended from a support above; to 
oscillate below a point of support, as a pen- 
dulum or the like 1545. b. Of a person: To 
move backwards and forwards through the 
air upon a suspended rope or on a swing, as 
a sport; to ride in a swing 1645, c, Of a 
(suspended) bell: To give forth a sound by 
swinging; to sound, ring out 1632. d. fig. To 
waver, vacillate 1833. e. trans. To mark or 
indicate by swinging; to s. seconds, to oscil- 
late once in every second 1736. 6. (rans. To 
cause to oscillate, as à body suspended from 
a support above; to move or sway (some- 
thing) to and fro in this or a similar manner 
1560. b. T'o cause (a person) to oscillate as in 
a swing; to give (one) a ride in a swing 1615. 
c. To lift and transport (something sus- 
pended) as with a crane; transf. to convey or 
transport from point to point 1856, d. refl. 
To hoist oneself up or transport oneself from 
point to point by grasping a support above. 
Also intr. 1899. 7. intr. To be suspended from 
a support above (without necessarily imply- 
ing oscillation). a. spec, To be hanged. slang 
or collog. 1542. b. gen. To be suspended, to 
hang; transf. to appear as if suspended 1641. 
8. trans. To hang, suspend; rarely, to hang (a 
person). slang or colloq. 1528. 9. intr. To 
oscillate (without suspension); to move to 
and fro, or from side to side; to sway; to 
hover; spec. to sway the body backward and 
forward in rowing 1007. 10. To turn in 
alternate directions, or in either direction 
(usu. horizontally) around a fixed axis or 
point of support; spec. Nault. said of a vessel 
riding at a single anchor or moored by the 
head, and turning with the wind or tide 1769. 
b. To go along or round in a curve or with a 
sweeping motion; to wheel, sweep 1810. 11. 
trans. To cause to turn in alternate direc- 
tions, or in either direction, on or as on an 
axis or pivot; to turn or cause to face in 
another direction 1768. b. Naut. To turn (a 
ship) to all points in succession, in order to 
ascertain the deviation of her magnetic 
compass 1859. c. To drive or cause to move 
in a eurve; also, to make or execute by 
moving in a curve (in phr. to s. a cast, in 
hunting) 1854. 12. intr. To go along with 
undulating or swaying movement, or in a 
vigorous manner; to walk with swinging 
step 1854. 13. trans. fig. To direct or control 
the movement or action of; to sway, wield. 
U.S. 1889. 14. a. To fix (the work) on the 
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centre or centresin alathe. b. Of a lathe: To 
have a *swing' or capacity of (so much). 1884. 

4. He. .swung his arms like the sails of a wind- 
mill SCOTT. 5. The shrill beil rings, the censer 
swings TENNYSON. c. Oft..I hear the far-off 
Curfeu sound, Over som wide-water’d shoar, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar MILT. d. He 
should endeavour. not to invest when the pen- 
dulum has swung upwards 1877. 6. Phr. To s. a 
cat (i.e. holding it by the tail); in no room to s. a 
cat in and si; expressions, said of a confined 
or narrow space. To s. the lead: to tell a ‘tall’ 
story; to make pretence. d. The Douglas uy 
B 
05 8 ogether at Execution- 

For. B. A lantern s swung from the roof of the 
coach 1898. 9. A single hawk swung in the atmo- 
sphere above us TYNDALL, 10. While safely she 
at anchor swings 1812, 11. Swinging the parlour- 
door upon ite hinge COWPER. c. He swings his 
team into the Avenue de l'Impératrice 1889. 12. 
The camels, swinging at a steady trot 1804. 13. 
He can s. the market so as to break a man 1908. 

Swing- in comb. 1. In general attrib. or 
adj. use (mostly without hyphen, as a 
separate word), applied to a piece of mechan- 
ism, apparatus, or utensil suspended, hinged, 
or pivoted so as to be capable of oscillating 
or turning to and fro; sometimes var. of 
SWINGING ppl. a. 2. Special combs. : s.-back, 
the back of a photographic camera, carrying 
the sensitized plate, arranged so as to be 
‘swung’ or turned on a hinge or pivot into 
any required position; -beam, a beam 
arranged to turn, or to enable something to 
turn, on a pivot or the like; -bed, a movable 
stool-bed in a gun-carriage; -boat, a boat- 
shaped swing used for amusement at fairs, 
ete.; -bridge, a form of drawbridge which 
turns horizontally on a pivot (either at one 
end or in the centre); -cart a spring-cart; 
-door, a door constructed to swing to or 
shut of itself; -front, in a photographic 
camera (cf. s.-back); -handle, a handle 
turning on pivots; -plough, a plough 
without wheels; -span U.S. = s.-bridge; 
-wheel, the escape-wheel of a clock, which 
drives the pendulum; also, the balance- 
wheel of a watch. 

Swinge (swints), sb. Obs. exc. dial. 1531. 
[Related to SWINGE v.'] tl. Sway, power, 
rule, authority, influence ~1636. 12. = 
Swine sb.' I. 5. 1687. 13. Impetus, impulse, 
driving power (of passion, will, etc.); inclina- 
tion; drift, tendency —1804. 14. Impetus (of 
motion); impetuous or forcible sweeping or 
whirling movement —1690. 5. A leash for 
hounds 1061. 

Swinge (swine), v.! 1553. [Later form of 
ME. swenge smite, dash, OE. swengan shake, 
shatter :~ *swapgwjan, as in Goth. afswag- 
gwidai (rendering éazopn@jva be in doubt).) 
1. trans, To beat, flog, whip, thrash. arch. or 
dial. tb. fig. To chastise, castigate; to pay 
out, serve out —1711. 12. To brandish, 
flourish; to lash (the tail, or something with 
the tail) 1629. 

1, Saint George that swindg'd the Dragon 
SHAKS. I would so s. and leather my lambkin 
1764. b. One Boyer, a French dog, has abused 
me..the Secretary promises me to s. him SWIFT. 
2. Th’ old Dragon under ground. .Swindges the 
scaly Horrour of his foulded tail MILT. 

Comb.: ts.-buckler = SWASHBUCKLER. 

Swinge (swineg), v. Now dial. and U.S. 
1590. [perh. alteration of SINGE, perh. infi. 
by SwEAL.] trans. To singe, scorch. 

Swing(e)ing (swi-ndsin), ppl. a. (adv.) 
1590. lf. SWINGE v.! + -ING*] 1. That 
swinges; scourging, flogging (rare) 1614. 2. 
Very forcible, large, or great; huge, immense. 
Now only collog. or slang; mostly arch. or 
dial. 1590. b. as adv. Hugely, immensely 
1690. 

2. The ve swin; damages 1904. 
Sanden ae er or slang). * 

Swinger! (swindgoi) 1583. [f. SWINGE 
v. + -ER*] fl. One who acts vigorously or 
forcibly; a powerful fellow —1684. 2, Some- 
thing forcible or effective; esp. something 
very big, a ‘whopper’. collog. or slang; now 
rare or local. 1599. tb. spec, A great or bold 
lie —1781. c. A foreible blow or stroke 1836. 

Swinger? (swi-noz). 1543. ff. SWING v. + 
-ER* 2.] One who or that which swings. 

Swinging (n-), ppl. a. 1560. [f. SwiNG 
v. + -ING*.] That swings. 

mb. S.-boom Naut., a boom swung or sus- 
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ded over the ship’s side, used to stretch the 
foot of a lower studding-sail, and (when at 
anchor) for a boat to ride by; -bridge = swing- 
idge; -tree dial. = SWINGLE-TREE. Hence 
Swi-ngingly adv. 

Swingle (swi-ng’l), sb. ME. [- MDu. 
swinghel, corresp. formally to OE. swingel, 
swingle stroke with a rod; see SWING v., -LE 
1.] 1. A wooden instrument resembling a 
Sword, used for beating and scraping flax or 
hemp so as to cleanse it of woody or coarse 
particles; also called s.-hand, -staff, or -wand, 
swingling-bat, -knife, or -staff. 2. The striking 
part or swipple of a flail (local). late ME. b. 
A weapon resembling a flail; a kind ot 
cudgel 1818. 

Swingle, ».“ ME. [- MDu. swinghelen, 
f. swinghel SWINGLE sb.) trans. To beat and 
serape (flax or hemp) with a swingle, in 
order to cleanse it of the coarser particles; to 
scutch. 

Swingle, v.* 1450. [frequent. of SWING v.; 
see -LE 3.] fl. (rans. To swing or flourish 
about. 2, inir. To swing; to hang, be sus- 
pended. dial. 1755, 

Swingle- in comb.: s.-bar = SWINGLE- 
TREE 2; -hand, -staff = SWINGLE sb. 1; 
-tail, a species of shark = THRASHER! 2; 
-wand - SWINGLE sb. 1. 

Swingletree — (swi-pg'ltri). — 1402. t. 
SWINGLE sb. + TREE sb.) 1. A board used in 
dressing flax or hemp. Obs. or dial. 2. In a 
plough, carriage, etc., a cross-bar, pivoted at 
the middle, to which the traces are fastened, 
giving freedom of movement to the shoulders 
of the horse or other draught animal 1483. 

Swingling (swi-nglin), vòl. sb. 1402. |f. 
SWINGLE v.! + -ING'.] The process of dressing 
flax or hemp with a swingle; scutching, 

attrib.: s.-bat, -knife, -staff = SWINGLE sb. 1; 
-tow, the coarse part of flax, separated by 
swingling. 

Swing-swang (swi-nswen). 1083. [Re- 
duplicated f. SWING v. with change of vowel.] 
A swinging to and fro; a reciprocating move- 
ment; occas. see-saw. 

Swing-tree (swi-ntri). late ME. = SWIN- 
GLETREE 2. 

Swinish (swoi-nif), a. ME. It. SWINE sb. 
+ -IsH'.) 1. Having the character or dis- 
position of a swine; hoggish, piggish ; sensual, 
gluttonous; coarse, gross, or degraded in 
nature. b. Of actions, etc.: Characteristic of 
or befitting a swine; coarse, beastly. late 
ME. 2. Pertaining to or fit for swine 1592. 
3. Having the nature of a swine; that is a 
swine; consisting of swine 1012. b. Re- 
sembling a swine or that of a swine, in aspect 
or other physical quality 1805. 

1. Drunkards, s. Epicures, heretiques 1606. b. 
In S. sleepe SHAKS. 3. b. The s. outline of the 
porpoise 1889. Hence Swi-nish-ly adv., -ness. 

Swink (swink), sb. arch. [OE. swine, f. 
swincan SWINK v.) tl. Trouble, affliction 
(rare) -late ME. 2. Labour, toil ME. 

Swink (swink), v. arch. and dial. (OE. 
swincan, parallel formation to swingan 
Swine v.] 1. intr. To labour, toil; to exert 
oneself, take trouble. 12. trans. and inir. To 
drink deeply, tipple —1590. 

1. For they doo swinke and sweate to feed the 
ote SPENSER. Hence Swi-nker, arch. one who 
E , 

Swinked, swinkt (swinkt, also swi-nkéd), 
ppl. a. arch. (after Milton). 1634. [f. prec. 
+ -ED'] Wearied with toil; overworked. 

What time. the swink't hedger at his Supper 
sate MILT. 

Swipe (swoip), sb. 1600. [app. local var. 
of swape sb. or SWEEP sb.] A contrivance of 
the form of a lever for raising a weight, esp. 
for raising water. 

Swipe (swoip), sb.: 1807. If. next] A 
heavy blow; spec. a driving stroke made with 
the full swing of the arms, in cricket or golf; 
transf. one who makes such a stroke. collog. 
b. (a) = SWATH 3. 1809. (b) A streak or stripe 
produced as if by swiping 1890. 

With the cricketers he was accounted a hard s., 
an active field, and a stout bowler 1825. 

Swipe (swoip), v. 1825. [perh. local var. of 
SWEEP v.] 1. trans. and inir. To drink 
hastily and copiously; to drink at one gulp 
1829. 2. intr. To strike af with the full swing 
of the arms; chiefly in cricket 1825. b. trans. 
To deal à swinging blow or hit at (esp. in 
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cricket) 1881. 3. inir. and trans. = SWEEP v, 
II. 4. 1881. 4. trans. To steal, ‘appropriate’: 
to Jones 1890. S : 
. Wilson was now as bold as a li i 
every ball 1869. Hence Swi-per, . DIEA 

Swipes (swoips). slang or collog. 1796, 
Iperh. f. prec. 1.] Poor weak beer; small 
beer; hence, beer in general. 

Swipple (swi-p'D. 1450. [prob. orig, f, 
swép- SWEEP v. or tswip vb. strike, smite A 
IS.] The part of a flail that strikes the 
grain in thrashing. 

Swirl (swoal), sb. late ME. [orig, Se., perh. 
of LDu. origin (cf. Du. ewirrelen whirl) and 
frequent. formation (cf. Lx 3) on the imit, 
base seen in MLG. swirren, G. schwirren, Da, 
svirre whirl.) 1. An eddy, a whirlpool; an 
eddying or whirling body of water, in later 
use also of cloud, dust, etc. 2. A whirling or 
eddying motion; a whirl, gyration 1818, 3, A 
twist or convolution; a curl of hair; a knot 
in the grain of wood 1786. b. A tress of hair 
or strip of material round the head or hat 
1909. 

1. Seen though clefts in grey swirls of rain-cloud 
RUSKIN. 

Swirl (wol), v. 1513. [orig. So.; see prec.) 
1. trans. To give a whirling or eddying 
motion to; to bring into some position by a 
whirling motion; to whirl, brandish. b. To 
give a twisted or convolute form to; also, to 
wrap round with something 1902, 2. intr. a. 
Of water or of objects borne on water: To 
move in or upon eddies little whirlpools 
1755. b. Of other objects: To move rapidly 
in eddies or in a whirling or circular course 
1858. 3. Of the head, eto.: To swim; to be 
giddy 1818. 

1. Some withered leaves were swirled round and 
round, as if by the wind 1818. 2. b. Starlings 
swirling from the hedge M. ARNOLD. 

Swish (swij), int. or adv. and sb.! 1820. 
limit.) A. int. or adv. Expressive of the 
sound described in B. 1; with a swish 1837. 

8. went the whip 1890, 

B. 1. A hissing sound like that produced by 
a switch or similar slender object moved 
rapidly through the air or an object moving 
swiftly in contact with water; movement 
accompanied by such sound 1820. 2. A dash 
of water upon a surface 1851. 3. A cane or 
birch for flogging; also, a stroke with this 
1800. 

1. The s. of the angler's rod 1886. 

C. adj. (collog.) Smart, ‘swell’ 1879. 

Swish (swif) sb.* 1863. ([perh. native 
name.] A native building mortar of W. 
Africa. 

Swish (swij), v. 1750. [imit] 1. slaty 
To move with a swish; to make the soun 
expressed by ‘swish’, 2. trans. To cause D 
move with a swish; esp. to whisk (the tail) 
about 1799. b. intr. (const. with) 1854, C. 
trans. To move or remove with (or as with) a 
swishing movement 1894. 3. intr. To jump a 
high hedge, brushing through the twigs a 
the top and making Gus Bu 1826. 4. 
trans. To flog, esp. at school 1856. 

1. The wheels swished through the pools 1877 
2. And backward and forward he swish'd his m 
tail As a Gentleman swishes his cane arg 1872. 
4. As he wouldn't tell he must be swished. de 

Swish-, the vb. stem used attrib. or a 195 
S.-cane, a light slender cane such as, oo) E 
swished; -tail, tea) slang, a pheasants (0) A 
long flowing tail which can be swished al Er. 
Swiss (swis sb. and a. 1515. Er 1. 
Suisse — MHG. Swis (G. Schweiz).] As 9 "T 
(Pl. the Swiss; tformerly the uri 
native or an inhabitant of Switzerlant: 
The Swiss dialect of German vw B. 
language spoken by the Swiss (a ot 
adj. 1. Of, belonging to, or charac to, 08 
the Swiss or Switzerland; native 2 
coming from, Switzerland 1530. 2. In D 
of things, animals, etc. actually or repu' lack, 
coming from Switzerland ; e.g. S. cheese, 

ilk, etc. 1700. 

2.8. guards, mercenary soldiers from -Spuumer 
land used as a special body-guard uy still 
sovereigns of France, and other monarchs vr 
employed at the Vatican. S. roll, ith a layer 
consisting of sponge cake rolled up W PINE. S. 
of jam. S. stone-pine: see Stone” 16th c. 
sword, a D sword used in the 

by S. foot-soldiers. or 
TSwi:sser. 1530. [- MDu. Swilser 
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MHG. S(chywycer, S(chywitzer (G. Schweizer), 
f. Sele Switzerland.] A Swiss -1734, 

Switch (switf), sb. 1592. [In early use also 
swits, switz; prob. — LG. word repr. by 
Hanoverian dial. swufsche, var. of LG. 
swukse long thin stick (cf. zwuksen bend up 
and down, make a swishing noise) In sense 
5 f. SWITOH v.] 1. A slender tapering riding 
whip. 2. A thin flexible shoot cut from a tree 
1010. 3. Name for various mechanical 
devices for altering the direction of some- 
thing, making a connection or disconnection, 
or other purposes. a. On a railway: A 
movable rail or pair of rails pivoted at one 
end, forming part of the track at a junction 
with a branch line, etc., and used to deflect 
or shunt a train, car, etc. from one line to 
another 1797. b. Electr, A lever, plug, or 
other device for making or breaking contact, 
or altering the connections of a circuit. Also 
loosely = SWITCHBOARD, 1866. 4, A long 
bunch or coil of hair, esp. of false hair worn 
by women to supplement the natural growth 
of hair 1878, 5. An act of switching; a blow 
with a switch 1809. 

1. To cut off the heads of some nettles. . with his 
8. JANE AUSTEN. Phr. S. and spurs = at full 
speed, in hot haste. 5. b. Bridge. A change of call 
from one suit to another 1921. 

Comb.: S.-bar, a bar connected with a s. (on a 
railway or electrical apparatus); -grass, the 
couch-grass; -horn, a stag’s horn without 
branches; also, a stag having such horns; -man, 
a man who works a s. or set of switches on a rail- 
way; -rail = sense 3a; -room, a room contain- 
ing the switches of an electrical system; -tail = 
Swrisn-tail. 

Switch, v. 1011. [t. prec.] 1. trans. To 
Strike, hit, bent, flog, or whip with or as with. 
a switch. b. intr. or absol. To strike, deal a 
blow or blows, with or as with a switch 1612. 
2. trans. To drive with or as with a switch 
1616. 3. To flourish like a switch, to whisk, 
lash; to move (something) with a sudden 
jerk 1842. To cut off the switches or pro- 
jecting twigs from; to trim (a tree, hedge, 
eto.) 1811. 5. To turn (a railway train, car, 
ete.) on to another line by means of a switch; 
to shunt; also intr. for pass. b. intr. Of a 
railway line: To branch or turn off at a 
switch. U.S. 1875. 6. fig. To turn off, divert. 
Chiefly U.S. 1860. 7. trans. In electrical 
apparatus: To direct (a current) by means of 
a switch; to put on or off; to turn (an electric 
light) on or off 1881. 

3. He, stood switching his riding-whip 1856. 
6. The Colonel. .switched the conversation off to 
the chances of the morrow 1897. b. intr. Bridge. 
To change to another suit in bidding 1921. 

Switchback (swi-t{bek), a. and sb. 1887. 
If. Switch v. 5 + Back adv.) A. adj. a. 
Applied to a form of railway used on steep 
slopes, consisting of a zigzag series of lines 
connected by switches, at each of which the 
train or car is “switched back’ or reversed in 
direction. b. Applied to a railway consisting 
of steep alternate ascents and descents, on 
which the train or car runs partly or wholly 
by the force of gravity, the momentum of 
each descent carrying it up the succeeding 
ascent; esp. to such a railway constructed 
for amusement at a pleasure-resort, fair, ete. 
Hence transf. of a road having steep alternate 
ascents and descents. 1888. B. sb. A switch- 
back railway (in either sense); also transf. 
and fig. 1887. 

Switchboard  (switfbo*id). 1884. . 
Switch sb. 3b + Board sb. A board or 
frame bearing a set of switches for connecting 
and disconnecting the various circuits of an 
electrical system, as of a telegraph, tele- 
Phone, ete. 

Switchel (swi-tfél). U.S. 1800. [Of unkn. 
origin; cf. SwizzLE sb.] A drink made of 
molasses and water, sometimes with vinegar, 
ginger, or rum added. 

Switching (swi-tfin), vbl. sb. 1625. f. 
SwIroH v. + Axor. The action of SWITCH v. 

Comb.: s.-angle Gunnery, the angle between 
the lines of fire of the directing gun when the 
latter is brought to bear on the left of the new 
target; -engine, -locomotive, one used in or for 
shunting on a railway. 

Switchy (swi-tfi), a. rare. 1812. It. 
SwrrcH sb. + I.] Of the nature of or 
Tesembling a switch or slender rod; moving 
or bending like a switch. 
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Switzer (swi-tsoz). arch. 1577. L MHG. 
Switzer, eto. see SwisskR.] 1. = Swiss sb. 1. 
2. pl. = Swiss guards (Swiss a. 2); rarely 
sing. 1591. 3. attrib. or adj. = Swiss a. 1598. 

Swive (swoiv), v. Obs. or arch. late ME. 
fapp. repr., with a specialized meaning, OE. 
swifan move in a course, sweep; see SWIFT a.] 
1. trans. To have sexual connection with (a 
female). 2. intr. To copulate 1440, 

Swivel (swi-v'l), sb. ME. If. wk. grade of 
OE. swifan (see prec., SWIFT a.) + -el (-LE).] 
1. A simple fastening or coupling device 
made so that the object fastened to it can 
turn freely upon it, or so that each half of 
the swivel itself can turn independently; 
eg. a ring or staple turning on a pin or 
the like. b. spec. A pivoted rest for a gun, 
esp. on the gunwale of a boat, enabling it to 
turn horizontally in any required direction 
1697. 2. Short for s.-gun 1748. 3. A kind of 
[y Shuttle used in ribbon-weaving, etc. 

Comb.: s.-bridge, a swing-bridge; -chair, a 
chair the seat. n 
pivot; s. eye collog. or slang, a squinting eye; an 
eye that rolls in its socket; hence s.-eyed d, 
squint-eyed; -gun, a gun or cannon, usu, a small 
one, mounted on a $., 80 as to turn horizontally in 
any required direction; -hook, a hook fastened 
to something, e.g. a pulley-block, by means of a 


8.; -Shuttle = sense 3. 
Swivel, v. 1794. [t. prec.] 1. trans. To 


turn (something) on or as on a swivel. 2. 
‘intr. To turn or rotate as, or as on, a swivel 
1846. 3. trans. To furnish with a swivel; to 
fasten fo something by means of a swivel 
1870. 

Swizzle (swi-z', sb. slang or collog. 1813. 
[Of unkn. origin; cf. SWwrTCHEL.] A name for 
various compounded intoxicating drinks; 
occas. vaguely used for intoxicating drink in 
general. 

Comb.: s.-stick, a stick used for stirring drink 
into a froth, 

Swi-zzle, v. slang or collog. and dial. 1847. 
[f. prec.] 1. intr. To drink to excess, tipple. 
2. trans. To stir with a swizzle-stick 1859. 

Swollen (swó"ln) ppl. d. ME. [str. pa. 
pple. of SWELL v.] 1. Increased in bulk, as by 
internal pressure; distended; esp. morbidly 
enlarged, affected with tumour; also, of a 
distended form, bulging, protuberant, b. 
Increased in amount or degree 1631. 2. fig. a. 
Said of a feeling or mental state such as 
causes a sense of distension or expansion, or 
of a person affected with such a feeling, 
etc.; esp. inflated with pride, puffed up. 
late ME. b. Of language: Turgid, inflated 


1605. 
1. Her s. eyes were much disfigured un 


„ b. 

The s. shelves of our libraries 1911. His s. 

heart almost bursting DICKENS. b. Swoln 
panegyrics COLERIDGE. > 

Swoon (swün), sb. ME. [orig. in phr. i(n) 

swowne, alt. of aswowne (cf. ASWOON), repr. 


OE. dswogen, pa. pple. of dswogan. Other- 
wise f. SwooN v.] 1. The action of swooning 


or the condition of one who has swooned; 
syncope. b. A fainting fit. late ME. 12. A 
(deep or sound) sleep. SPENSER. 

Swoon (swün) v. [perh. back-formation 
from ME. gerund suwojníng, ete.; see SWOON- 
ING vbl. sb.) 1. intr, To fall into a fainting fit; 
to faint. b. fig. said of natural phenomena 
1818. 2. pass. To fall into a QUSE ; chiefly 

. or ppl. d.: In a swoon 1450. 
fi us eH when they do look on bloud 
Saks. b. All round the coast the languid air did 
8. TENNYSON. 2. She lies swooned on a paillasse 


LE. 
o ing (swi-nin), vòl. sb. (MB. swozning, 


swouning, swoning, f. iswozen, iswowen, OE. 
geswogen overcome, dead, pa. pple. of 
*swogan, as in d-, oferswogan suffocate, choke 
(with weeds), of unkn. origin.) 1. Fainting, 
syncope. 2. A fainting-fit ME. 

‘Swooning (swinin), ppl. a. 1046. [f. 
Swoon v. + -ING*.] That swoons or faints; 
characterized by swooning. Hence -ly adv. 

Swoop (swüp), sb. 1544. (k. nest. fl. A 
blow, stroke -1711. 2. The act of swooping 
down; esp. the sudden pouncing of a bird of 
prey from a height upon its quarry 1605. b. 


den descent, as by à body of troops, 
en something which it is intended to 


seize 1824. 
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2. Swift as the s. of the eagle 1847. Phr. At one 
(fell, etc.) 8., at one sudden descent, as of a bird 
of press hence, at a single blow or stroke. b. 
Influenza came down upon me with a s, HUXLEY. 

Swoop (swip), v. 1500. (perh. dial. 
development of ME. swüpe, OK. swapan 
SwxzP v.] fl. intr. To move or walk in a 
stately manner as with trailing garments; to 
sweep along —1622. 12. (rans. To sweep up, 
away, off, etc. 1888. +3. To pounce upon, as 
a bird of prey; to seize, catch up with a 
sweeping movement —1822. 4. intr. To make 
a rapid sweeping descent through the air 
upon its prey, as a bird 1837. 5. To come 
down upon suddenly with a sweeping move- 
ment, esp. with the intention of seizing, as a 
body of troops 1797. 

2. À rich patrimonie. .he swooptaway HOLLAND. 
3. Till now at last you came to s. it all DRYDEN. 
4. Sea-gulls were swooping down and around the 
tall masts 1873. 5. At other times a breeze would 
s, down upon us TYNDALL, 

+Swoopstake, sb. and adv. 1600. [Altered 
f. SWEEPSTAKE after Swoop v.] A. sb, = 
SWEEPSTAKE 2. B. adv. By sweeping all the 
stakes at once; hence, indiscriminately, 

Sword (snd, 861d), sb. L0H. sweord, 
sword, swyrd = Oris. OS. swerd, OHG. 
swerti (G. schwer, ON. sverð i= Gmo, 
*swerðam, of doubtful origin. For the loss of 
w cf. Two.] 1. A weapon adapted for cutting 
and thrusting, consisting of a handle or hilt 
with a cross-guard, and a straight or curved 
blade with either one or two sharp edges (or 
sometimes with blunt edges) and a sharp 
point. b. As used on ceremonial occasions as 
a symbol of honour or authority (8. of honour, 
of state, ete.) late ME. 2. fig. Something that 
wounds or kills, a cause of death or destruc- 
tion, a destroying agency; also, something 
figured as a weapon of attack in spiritual 
warfare OE. 3. transf. The use of the sword 
in warfare, massacre, etc.; hence, slaughter; 
warfare; military force or power; also, the 
military profession or class, the army OE. 
4, As the instrument or symbol of penal 
justice; hence, the authority of a ruler or 
magistrate to punish offenders; more 
generally, power of government, executive 
power, authority, jurisdiction; also, the 
office of an executive governor or magistrate, 
late ME. 5. A material object resembling a 
sword. a. One of various mechanical 
devices in the form of a flat wooden blade, 
bar, or rod 1530. b. The sharp projecting 
jaw-bone of the sword-fish 1641. c. A sword- 
like ray or flash of light 1860. 

1. Put vp thy swearde into hys sheath Bible 
(Great) Matt. 20:52, Phr, S.-in-hand, armed with 
a s.; fig. militant. 2. This Auarice. hath bin The 
8. of our slaine Kings SHAKS. 3. It hath bin oft 
anough told him, that he hath no more autority 
over the s. then over the law Miur. Phr, To put 
to the 8., to kill or slaughter with the s, The power 
of the s. 4. This Power Coercive, or (a8 men use 
to call it) the S. of Justice HOBBES, 5. a. Swords 
nuo parts of the loom that the lay is fixed 
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attrib. and Comb., as s.-exercise, t, "thrust: 
s.-and-buckler a., armed with or using a s. and 
buckler; pertaining to or performed. with 8, and 
buckler; tfig. bragging, blustering; s.-arm, the 
arm with which the s. is wielded, the right arm; 
also rhet, = military power or action; -bayonet, 
a form of bayonet which may be used as a 8.; 
-belt, a belt af which the s. in its scabbard is 
suspended; -bill, a 8. Amer. humming-bird, 
Docimastes ensiferus, with a very long bill; 
-blade, the blade of a s.; -cane, a hollow cane or 
walking-stick containing a steel blade, which 
may be drawn or shot out and used ns a 8; 
-dance, a dance in which the performers go 
through some evolutions with swords, or in which 
a person dances among naked swords laid on the 
ground; so -dancer, -dancing; -hand, the hand 
with which the s. is wielded, the right hand; 
-knot, a ribbon or tassel tied to the hilt of a 8.5 
-law, government by the power of the s, or by 
military force, martial law; -leaved a., having 
s.-shaped or ensiform leaves; -mat Naut., a piece 
of matting used to protect parts of the rigging, 
etc., so called from the wooden ‘sword’ will 
which the fabric is beaten close in weaving; 50 
-matting; -side, the male line in descent; 
-stick = s.-cane; -swallower, one who enter- 
tains for money by swallowing or pretending to 
swallow swords; -tail, an animal of the group 
Xiphosura, comprising only the genus Limulus, a 
king-crab; -taker, one who ‘takes the s.’ (Matt. 
26:52) without authority or right, a lawless 
killer; -whale, the grampus, also called SWORD- 


SWORD-BEARER 


FISH. b. In names of plants having sword-shaped 
leaves or other parts, as s.-flag, the yellow water- 
flag, Iris pseudacorus; -flax, a name for the New 
Zealand flax, Phormium tenaz; -lily, the genus 
Gladiolus; -rush, -sedge, an Australian sedge, 
Lepidosperma gladiatum. Hence Sword v. (rare) 
trans. to arm or equip with a s.; to strike or kill 
with a s.; also absol, or intr. 

Swo-rd-bea:rer. late ME. [Cf. ON. sverd- 
berari.] A person who bears a sword. a. 
spec. A municipal official who carries a sword 
of state before a magistrate on ceremonial 
occasions. b. A ruler or magistrate having 
authority to punish offenders (with allusion 
to Rom. 13:4) 1660, c. gen. One who carries 
or wears a sword 1530. d. One of an order of 
knights in Poland founded in 1204. 1656. 

Sworded (só1déd, s0*1déd), a. OE. [f. 
SWORD sb. + -Ep*.] Equipped or armed with 
a sword. b. trans. Having some part 
resembling a sword 1081. 

Sworder (só1dez, s6°1doa). 1593. f. 
SWORD sb. + -ER!, after L. gladiator.) 1. One 
who kills another with a sword, an assassin, 
cut-throat; one who habitually fights with a 
sword; a gladiator. 2. One skilled in the use 
of the sword; a swordsman 1814. 

Swordfish. late ME. [f. SWORD sb. + 
Fish sb. ] 1. A large fish of the Atlantic, 
Mediterranean, and Pacific, Xiphias gladius, 
having the upper jaw prolonged into a 
sword-like weapon; the flesh is used for food. 
Also extended to other species of the genus 
Xiphias and related genera. 2. The southern 
constellation Dorado or Xiphias 1771. 

Swo-rd-grass. 1595, A name for several 
Plants with sword-shaped leaves, as the 
sword-lily (Gladiolus), Arenaria (Spergularia) 
segetalis, Melilotus segetalis or sulcata, and 
various grasses or sedges, as the reed 
canary-grass (Phalaris arundinacea), Arundo 
conspicua of New Zealand, and Cladium 
psittacorum of Australia. 

Swo'rding, ppl. a. Obs. or arch. 1611. 
lapp. f. SWORD sb. + -ING*; cf. SWORDER.] 
Martial, warlike, 

Swordless (s(-adlés, só?-1d-), a. 1440. t. 
SWORD sb. + -LESS] Destitute of a sword; 
not having, carrying, or using a sword. 

Swo'rdman. Now rare or Obs. Pl. -men. 
late ME. If. SWORD sb. + MAN sb.) 1. = 
SWORDSMAN 1. b. A soldier who fights with a 
sword; one of a body of troops armed with 
swords; hence, an armed follower, late ME. 
2. A man ‘of the sword’; a warrior, military 
man, fighter, soldier 1601. 

2. All’s Well U. i. 62. 

Swo-rd-play. [OE. sweordplega, f. SWORD 
sb. + PLAY sb.] ta. Fight, battle. OE. only. 
b. The action of plying or wielding a sword 
briskly, as in fencing; the art or practice of 
fencing 1047. c. jig. Spirited or skilful 
controversy or debate 1847. So Swo-rd- 
play:er, (rare or Obs.) one skilled in 
chiefly, a gladiator; also, a fencer. late ME. 

Swordsman (s(-1dz-, s6°1dzm@n). PI. 
-men. 1680. [f. gen. of SWORD sb. + MAN 
8b.] 1. A man who uses, or is skilled in the 
use of, a sword; spec. one skilled in fencing. 
b. = SworpMan 1 b. 1865. 2. = SWORDMAN 2. 
1701. Hence Swo-rdsmanship, the quality 
or art of a s. 

Swore, pa. t. and obs. pa. pple. of SWEAR 


v. 

Sworn (sworn) ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. of 
SWEAR v.] 1. That has taken or is bound by 
an oath. b. Thoroughly devoted or addicted 
to some course of action; resolute, out-and- 
out 1607. 2. Appointed or admitted with a 
formal or prescribed oath to some office or 
function. late ME. 3. Affirmed or promised 
by an oath; to which one is sworn 1818. 

1. S. brother, either of two companions in arms 
who took an oath according to the rules of 
chivalry to share each other's good and bad for- 
tunes; hence, a close or intimate friend or com- 
panion; so 8. friend. S. enemy, foe, one who has 
vowed perpetual enmity against another; hence, 
a determined or irreconcilable enemy. 2. S. man 
(formerly as one word), a man bound by oath to 
the performance of a duty or office; hence, a man 
bound to strict service, a ‘vassal’, 

Swot, swat (swot), sb. slang. 1850. [dial. 
var. of SWEAT sb.] 1. Work or study at 
school or college; in early use spec. mathe- 
matics. Hence gen. labour, toil. 2. One who 
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studies hard 1850. Hence Swot, swat v. 
(slang) intr. to work hard at one's studies; 
trans. to ‘get up’, ‘mug up’ (a subject). 
Swo:tter. 

Swound (swaund), sb. Now arch. and dial. 
1440. [Later form of swoune Swoon, with 
excrescent d.] A fainting-fit. So Swound v. 
intr. to swoon, faint. 

fSwounds, ini. 1580. Euphemistic ab- 
brev. of God's wounds used in oaths and 
asseverations —1620, 

-sy, hypocoristic dim. ending used in (i) 
proper names, as Betsy, Topsy, also in the 
form -cy, as Nancy; (ii) common nouns, as 
babsy, ducksy, mopsy, tootsy; (iii) adjectives, 
as flimsy, pudsy, tipsy, tricksy. 

Syagush (syi-gif), 1727. (Urdu, Pers. 
siyáh güsh a type of lynx; lit. ‘black ear’.) 
The caracal, a feline animal. 

Sybarite (si-bároit), sb. and a. 1598. [- 
L. Sybarila — XvBapirns, f. Zéfaps Sy baris; see 
Ark! 1. Cf. Fr. sybarite (XV1).] A. sb. 1. A 
native or citizen of Sybaris, an ancient 
Greek city of southern Italy, noted for its 
effeminacy and luxury. 2. A person devoted 
to luxury or pleasure, an effeminate volup- 
tuary or sensualist. (Now usu. spelt with 
small initial.) 1623, 

The Lords of Lacedwmon were true soldiers, 
But ours are Sybarites BYRON, The very room 


for an artist and a s. 1803. 
adj. = SYBARITIC a. 1599. Hence Sy-ba- 


ritism, sybaritic habits or practices, 
effeminate voluptuousness, 
Sybaritic (sibüritik), a. 1019. [= L, 


Sybariticus — Gr. Eußapırıxós; see prec, .] 
1. Of or pertaining to Sybaris or its in- 
habitants 1786. 2. Effeminately luxurious 
1619. 

2. 8. dinners WARBURTON. An atmosphere of s, 
enjoyment 1876, So Sybari-tical a. (now rare) 
1617, -ly adv. 

Sycamine (si-kümin, -oin) arch, 1526, 
[= L. sycaminus = Gr. avxdjwov mulberry, f. 
Heb. sikmdh sycamore, with assim. to abso- 
fig.) The common black mulberry, Morus 
nigra, 

Sycamore, sycomore (si-kümo?*z, si-kó- 
mo^) ME. - OFr. sic(hjamor (mod. 
sycomore) = L. sycomorus — Gr. ovxdjopos, f. 
cüxov fig. + uópov mulberry.] 1. A species of 
fig-tree, Ficus sycomorus, common in Egypt, 
Syria, and other countries, and having 
leaves somewhat resembling those of the 
mulberry, 2. A large species of maple, Acer 
pseudoplatanus, introduced into Britain 
from the Continent, and grown as a shady 
ornamental tree and for its wood 1588. 3. In 
N. America, a plane or tree of the genus 
Platanus, esp. the buttonwood, P, occident- 
alis 1814. 4. The wood or timber of the 
sycamore. late ME. 5. Short for s. moth 1843. 

Comb.: s.-fig, the fig-tree, Ficus &ycomorus, or 
its fruit; s. maple = sense 2; s.-moth, a noc- 
tuid moth, Acronycta (Apatela) aceris, the larva 
of which feeds on the s. (sense 2); -tree — sense 


2. 8. 

Syce (sois). India. 1053. [- Hind. — Arab. 
sá'ís, sdyis.) A groom; also, an attendant 
who follows on foot a mounted horseman or 
a carriage. 

Sycee (soisi-). 1711. [Chinese sí (pro- 
nounced in Canton sai, sei) sz’ fine silk; ‘so 
called because, if pure, it may be drawn out 
into fine threads.“ Fine uncoined silver in 
the form of lumps of various sizes, usu. 
having a banker’s or assayer’s seal stamped 
on them, used by the Chinese as a medium 
of exchange. Also s. silver. 

Sychnocarpous (siknoká-ipas), a. 1832. 
If. Gr. cvs many + xapsós fruit + -OUs.] 
Bot. Bearing fruit many times, as a perennial 
plant; polycarpous. 

Sycoceric (sikose-rik, -s-rik), a. 1860, [f. 
Gr. cüxov fig + xnpós wax + -IC.] Chem. Of, 
pertaining to, or derived from the waxy 
resin of an Australian species of fig, Ficus 
rubiginosa; as in s. acid, a crystalline com- 
pound, C,,H40, So Sycoceryl the 
hypothetical radical of the s. compounds. 

Syconium (soikó*-nióm). 1856. [mod. L., 
f. Gr. cóxov fig; see -IUM.] Bot. A multiple 
fruit developed from numerous flowers 
imbedded in a fleshy receptacle, as in the fig. 
So [Syco nus, in same sense 1832. 


SYLLABICATION 


Sycophancy (si-kéfinsi). 1622. [= 1n 
sycophantia — Gr. cvodavria, f. i 
SYCOPHANT.] The practice or quality of a 


sycophant. 1. The trade or occupation of an 
informer; calumnious accusation, tale- 
bearing. Now only in Gr. Hist. 2. Mean or 
servile flattery; the character of a mean or 
pi 

e le, like the despot, i: 
adulation ands, Miru. e pot, is pursued with 

Sycophant (si-kéfant), sb. (a.) 1548, [- 
Fr. sycophante or L. sycophanta = Gr, 
ouxoddvrns, f. o fig + *dav-, base of ġalvew 
show. The origin of the word has not been 
satisfactorily accounted for.) 1, Gr, Hist. 
One of a class of informers in ancient 
Athens 1579. 12. transf. and fig. An in- 
former, tale-bearer: à calumniator, slanderer 
—1097. 3. A mean, servile, cringing, or abject 
flatterer; a parasite, toady 1575. 14. Vaguely 
used for: Impostor, deceiver —1728. 

3. The young monarch was accompanied by a 
swarm of courtly sycophants 1843, 

B. attrib, or adj. Sycophantic 1692. Hence 
TSy:cophant v. trans. to act the s. towards; 
inir, to play the s, Sy-cophantism, = 
SYCOPHANCY 2. 

Sycophantic (sikófw-ntik), a. 1676. [= 
Gr. ovxodavrixds, f. ovxoddvrns; See prec. .] 
a. Having the character of, or characteristic 
of, a sycophant; meanly flattering; basely 
obsequious. b. Calumnious, slanderous, 

a. Upon sycophantic knees they bowed before 
the conqueror 1854. So 1 Sycopha:ntical a, 1566, 
~ly adv. 1643. 

ycophantish (si-köfæntif), a. 1840. ff. 
SYCOPHANT sb. + isn. Basely obsequious, 
Hence Sy-cophantishly adv. 

Sy-cophantize, v. rare. 1005. [f. as prec. 
+ k.] intr. To deal in servile flattery, 

\Sycosis (soikó"-sis). 1580, [mod.L. — Gr. 
axons, f. oûxov fig; see -OSIS.] Path. 1, Applied 
to various kinds of ulcer or morbid growth 
on the skin, resembling a fig, 2. An eruptive 
disease characterized by inflammation of the 
hair-follicles, esp. of the beard 1822, 

Syenite (səi-čnəit). 1796. LE Fr. syénite — 
L. Syenites (lapis), (stone) of Syene, f. Syene, 
Gr. Surv, a town of upper Egypt, the modern 
Assouan; see Ark 2b.] Min. A crystalline 
rock allied to granite, mainly composed of 
hornblende and feldspar, with or without 
quartz, Hence Syeni'tic a. of, pertaining 
to, composed of, allied to, or having the 
character of s. 

Sy-ab(e. Obs. exc, dial. 1440. [- Or. 
sillabe; see SYLLABLE sb.) = SYLLABLE 8b. 


Syllabarium (silabé-ridm). Pl. ia. 

1850. [mod. L.; see next. ] = xd 11 
läbäri). 1586. [- mod» 

ee . 172 pm -ARY!, 


syllabarium, f. L. syllaba + 
after abecedarium AmkcEpAnY sb. Late and 
med.L. had syllabarius boy in a apelling 
class.) A collection, set, system, list, ot 
table of syllables. 1028 
Syllabatim (silaibé'-tim), adv. rare. nea 
IL., f. syllaba, after gradatim. By syllables; 
syllable by syllable. 56. lt. 
Syllabation (silibé'-fon). rare. 1856. 
L. syllaba + -ATION.] = SYLLABIFICATIO e 
Syllabic (silw-bik), a, and sb. 1728. E ak 
syllabique or late and med.L. sys : 
auMaBucds, f. ovMafrh SYLLABLE; see “IC. sii 
adj. 1. Of, pertaining or relating to, ant 
lable or syllables 1755. b. Forming xii 65 
stituting a syllable 1728. C. Denot 51 
syllable; consisting of signs denoting on 
lables 1865. 2. a. Applied to singing, 115 
tune, in which each syllable is Sung 80 
note (Le. with no slurs or runs) 1789. 
Pronounced syllable by syllable anti it. 
1. In English pronunciation s. quan i + see 
5 M ps dently of im: 
UGMENT ab. C. A 8. 
mense antiquity 1884, 2. b. His English " 
careful, select, s. . 10 
B. sb. (ellipt. use of the adj.) 1, A n 
sign; a character denoting a syllable able DY 
A syllabic sound; a vocal sound cane puting 
itself of forming a syllable, or 2991160 So 
the essential element of à syllable 1550 3 
Sylla:bical a. (now rare or Obs) hele (^ 
adv. Sylla-bicness, the quality So jd 
Syllabication (silæbikē'-fon). AT pa 
med. L. syllabicatio, on-, f. syllabicats 


SYLLABIFICATION 


ppl. stem of syllabicare, f. L. syllaba SYL- 
IABLE; see -ION.] = next. b. The action of 
making syllabic; pronunciation as a distinct 
syllable 1857. 

Syllabification (sile:bifiké'-fon). 1888. [f. 
L. syllaba SYLLABLE; see -FICATION.] Forma- 
tion or construction of syllables; the action 
or method of dividing words into syllables. 

What he said was unintelligible; but. the s. was 
distinct POE. 

Syllabism (si-libiz’m). 1883. f. L. syllaba 
+ -ISM. Cf. next.] a. The use of syllabic 
characters. b. Division into syllables. 

Syllabize (silüboiz), v. 1050. [- med.L. 
syllabizare — Gr. ob, f. og SYL- 
LABLE sb.; see -] trans. To form or divide 
into syllables; to utter or articulate with 
distinct separation of syllables. 

Syllable (si-léb’l), sb. late ME. [- AFr. 
sillable, alt. of OFr. sillabe (mod. syllabe) — 
L. syllaba (Plautus) — Gr. ovMapń, f. 
evMaeuBávew take, put, or bring together, f. 
av SYN- + Axufávew take.] 1. A vocal sound 
or set of sounds uttered with a single effort 
of articulation and forming a word or an 
element of a word; each of the elements of a 
spoken language comprising a sound of 
greater sonority (vowel or vowel-equivalent) 
with or without one or more sounds of less 
sonority (consonants or consonant-equiva- 
lents); also, a character or set of characters 
forming a corresponding element of written 
language. b. Used pregnantly of a word of 
one syllable, or in ref. to a part of a word, 
considered in relation to its significance. late 
ME. 2. The least portion or detail of speech 
or writing (or of something expressed or 
expressible in speech or writing); the least 
mention, hint, or trace of something: esp. in 
neg. context. late ME. 

1. Our English tong, hauing in vse chiefly, 
wordes of one s. ASCHAM. b. Those awful syl- 
lables, hell, death, and sin COWPER. 2. To the last 
S. of Recorded time SHAKS. I know every s. of 
the matter GOLDSM. 

Syllable (si-làb'), v. 1633. [f. prec.] trans. 
To utter or express in (or as in) syllables or 
articulate speech; to pronounce syllable by 
syllable; to utter articulately or distinctly; 
to articulate. b. To read (something) 
syllable by syllable; to read in detail or with 
close attention; to spell out (rare) 1728. C. 
To represent by syllables (rare) 1887. 

Airy tongues, that s, mens names On Sands, and 
Shoars, and desert Wildernesses MILT, 

Syllabus (si-labis). Pl. syllabi (si-lüboi) 
or syllabuses (si-liibdséz). 1656. [- mod.L. 
syllabus, oviginating in a misprint in early 
editions (1470) of syllabos for sittybas, in 
Cicero's Letters to Atticus (w. iv), acc. pl. 
of sittyba = Gr. omróßa title-slip or label; 
syllabos was greecized by later editors as 
ovMdBous, whence a spurious ovMafos Was 
deduced and accepted as a deriv. of 
ovMayBdvew put together (cf. SYLLABLE)] 1. 
A concise statement or table of the heads of 
a discourse, the contents of a treatise, the 
subjects of a series of lectures, etc.; a com- 
pendium, abstract, summary, epitome. 2. 
E. C. Ch. A summary statement of points 
decided and errors condemned by eccl. 
authority; spec, that annexed to the en- 
cyclical Quanta cura of Pope Pius IX, 8 Dee. 
1864. 1876. 

ISyllepsis (sile-psis). Pl. -es (z). 1577. 
Late L. = Gr. ons, f. ovv SYN- + ais 
taking.) Gram. and Rhet, A figure by which 
a word or a particular form or inflexion of a 
word, is made to refer to two or more other 
words in the same sentence, while properly 
applying to or agreeing with only one of 
them (e.g. a masc, adj. qualifying two abs., 
masc. and fem.; a sing. verb serving as 
Predicate to two subjects, sing. and pl.), or 
applying to them in different senses (e. g. 
literal and metaphorical) Cf. ZEUGMA. 

Sylleptic (sileptik), a. 1805. (- Gr. 
guXvTWÓs, f. ovnis; See prec., -I0.] Per- 
taining to, of the nature of, or involving 
189 So Sylle-ptical a. 1846, -ly adv. 


lSylloge (silódgi). rare. 1686. [- Gr. 
ee, f. cvAMyew collect.) A collection; & 
summary. 

Syllogism (si-ldd3iz’m). [Late ME. silo- 
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gisme, occas. silogime, — OFr. sil()ogisme, 
earlier sillogime (mod. syllogisme) or L. 
syllogismus — Gr. ovMoyiouds, f. ovMoylteota:, 
intensive of Aoy(teoba: reckon, compute, con- 
clude, f. dees discourse, consideration, 
account; see SYN-, LOGOS, -ism.] 1. Logic. An 
argument expressed or claimed to be ex- 
pressible in the form of two propositions 
called the premisses, containing à common 
or middle term, with a third proposition 
called the conclusion, resulting necessarily 
from the other two. Example: Omne 
animal est substantia, omnis homo est animal, 
ergo omnis homo est substantia. b. transf. and 
allus. An argument or something ironically 
or humorously regarded as such, esp. a 
specious or subtle argument or piece of 
reasoning; tin early use, a subtle or tricky 
speech; a poser; more widely, an artifice, 
trick. late ME. 2. gen. The form of such 
arguments, or argumentation in that form; 
the form or instrument of reasoning from 
generals to particulars. Also, as à mental 
act: mediate inference or deduction. 1588. 

Syllogist (si-lodsist). 1799. (f. prec. or 
SYLLOGIZE; see -IST.] One who reasons by 
syllogisms; one versed in syllogism. 

Syllogistic (silódgi-stik), a. (sb.) 1669. [- 
L. syllogisticus (Quintilian) — Gr. cvAdoyiorexds, 
f. oeh; see SYLLOGISM, -10.] Of, per- 
taining to, of the nature of, or consisting of 
a syllogism or syllogisms. B. sb. Reasoning 
by syllogisms; that department of logic 
which deals with syllogisms. Also pl. (see 
-108). rare. 1833. So Syllogi'stical a. (now 
rare) syllogistic; also, addicted to reasoning 
by syllogisms 1529; -ly adv. 

Syllogization (si:lódgoizé-fon). rare. 1660. 
lt. next + -ATION.] The action of syllogizing; 
syllogistic reasoning. 

Syllogize (si-lðdzəiz), v. late ME. [- OFr. 
sil()ogiser — late L. syllogizare (Boethius) — 
Gr. o Coba; see SYLLOGISM, -IZE.] intr. 
To argue by syllogisms; to reason syllo- 
gistically: also gen. (Also with it.) b. trans. 
To deduce by syllogism. (Only in transl. and 
echoes of Dante Paradiso x. 138.) 1867. 

To S. is to collect, that is, conclude, or from some 
certain Propositions to draw up the Summ of an 
Argument or Proof 1697. b. Those who, as Dante 
says, s. hateful truths LOWELL. Hence Syl- 


logi zer. 

Sylph (silf). 1057. [— mod.L. pl. sylphes 
and sylphi, G. pl. sylphen, of unc. origin, but 
perh. based by Paracelsus on L. sylvestris of 
the woods and nympha nymph.] 1. One of 
a race of beings or spirits supposed to inhabit 
the air (orig. in the system of Paracelsus). 
b. Applied to a slender graceful woman or 
girl 1838. 2. Gould's name for various 
humming-birds with long forked tails 1861. 
Hence Sy-Iphic, SyIphish adjs. pertaining 
to, resembling, of the nature of, or charac- 


tite Ad (er inch, sb. (0) 1680. I- Fr. sul 
i-lfid), sb. (a. . [- Fr. syl- 
S 5 -Ip*.] A little or 


qhide, f. sylphe; see prec., 
young sylph. Also attrib. or as adj. 

Ye Sylphs and Sylphids, to your chief give ear! 
Pore. If to S. Queen 'twere given, To show our 
earth the charms of Heaven SCOTT. : 

Sylva, silva (silva). 1636. [L. silva a 
wood, woodland; commonly misspelt sylva in. 
imitation of Gr. din wood (see HYLE).] I. a. 
A title for a treatise on forest trees, or a. 
descriptive list or catalogue of trees 1664. b. 
The trees of a particular region or period 
collectively 1846. 12. A title for a collection 
of pieces, esp. of poems; also, a thesaurus of 

is or phrases —1787. 
"iin silvan (si-lvan), sb. and a. 1565. 

Fr. sylvain, tsilvain, or L. silvanus, syl- 
(only as the name of a god), f. silva; see prec., 
-AN.] A. sb. One who (or something that) 
inhabits a wood or forest; a being of the 
woods. a. Mythol. A deity or spirit of the 
woods. b. A forester; a rustic 1589. c. An 
animal, esp. a bird, living in or frequenting 

1612. 
25 e Syluans 1016, b. Her private 
orchards, wall'd on ev'ry side, To lawless sylvans 
all access deny'd POPE. 

B. adj. 1. Belonging, pertaining, or relating 
to, situated or performed in, associated with, 
or characteristic of, a wood or woods 1580. 2. 
Consisting of or formed by woods or trees 
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1594. 3. Furnished with, abounding in, or 
having as its chief feature, woods or trees; 
wooded, woody 1667. 

1. May all the S. Deityes Bee still propitious to 
you COWLEY. 3. O s. Wye! thou wanderer thro’ 
the woods! WORDSW. 

Sylvanite (silvánoit) 1790. [f. (Tran)- 
sylvania, where found; see -ITE! 2 b.] Min. a. 
Native tellurium, with slight admixture of 
gold, iron, etc. b. A telluride of gold and 
silver (sometimes also containing lead), 
occurring in crystals or masses of a steel- 
grey, silver-white, or yellow colour with 
metallic lustre. Hence Sylvani-tic a. con- 
taining 8. 

Sylvate, silvate (silve't). 1836, (f. SYL- 
VIC + -ATE! 1c,] Chem. A salt of sylvic acid, 

Sylvatic, silvatic (silve-tik), a. rare. 
1661, -L. silvaticus, f. silva SYLVA; see -ATIC.] 
Belonging to or found in woods; of the 
nature of a wood or woodland; sylvan; 
ttransf. rustic, boorish. 

Sylvester (si-lvéstex). 1838. [Proper name.] 
St. Sylvester’s day, Dec. 31. 

Sylvestrian, sil- (silve-striän), d.! 1057. 
If. L. silvestris + -AN.] Belonging to or found 
in woods; sylvan, rustic. 

Sylve-strian, a.* and sb. 1093. [f. Sylves- 
ler (see below) + -IAN.] Ch. Hist. Belonging 
to, or a member of, an order of Benedictines 
founded by Sylvester Gozzolini in 1231. 

Sylvian (si-lvián), a.1 1871. E- Fr. sylvien, 
f. Francois de la Boé Sylvius, a Flemish 
anatomist (1614—1672).] Anat. Described by 
or named after the anatomist Sylvius: 
applied to certain structures in the brain, 
Sylvian, d.“ (sb.) 1891. [f. mod. L. Sylvia 
(Scopoli, 1769), f. L. silva a wood.] Ornith. 
Belonging to the genus Syleia or family 
Sylviide of oscine passerine birds (the 
warblers) B. sb. A bird of this genus or 
family. 

Sylvic, silvic (silvik), a. 1836. [- Fr. 
sylvique, f. L. sylva, silva a wood; see -10 1 b.] 
Chem. S. acid: a colourless crystalline sub- 
stance, isomeric with pinic acid, forming a 
constituent of colophony or turpentine- 
resin. 

Sylvicoline (silvi-kóloin), a. and sb. 1872. 
[7 mod. L. Sylvicoline, f. Sylvicola, a former 
generic name, = L. silvicola inhabiting 
woods; see -INE'.] Ornith. A. adj. Belonging 
to the Sylvicoline, a former division of the 
family then called Sylvicolide (now Mnio- 
liltide), comprising the typical American 
warblers. B. sb. A bird of this division. 

Sylviculture, silvi- (silvikoltiür, -tfou). 
1880. [= Fr. sylvi-, silviculture, f. L. sylva, 
silva à wood + Fr. culture cultivation.) The 
cultivation of woods or forests; the growing 
and tending of trees as a department of 
forestry. Hence Sylvicu-lturist, a person 
engaged or skilled in 8. 

Sylvine (silvin). 1850. [- Fr. sylvine 
(Beudant, 1832) from the old name of the 
salt, sal digestivus Sylvii; see -INES] Min. 
Native potassium chloride, occurring in 
some salt-mines and on Mount Vesuyius. 
Also called Sy-lvite. 

Sym- (sim), prefix, repr. Gr. ovu-, assimi- 
lated form of ovv- SYN-, before labials (B, m, 
7,  ¥), hence in words of Gr, derivation in 
Latin and modern languages before b, m, p. 
Symble:pharon, Path, (Gr. Ae eyelid] 
adhesion of the eyelid to the eyeball. Sym- 
pelmous (simpe-Imos), a. (Gr. aa sole of 
the foot] Ornith. having the tendons of the 
deep flexors of the toes united before 
separating to each of the four digits. Sym- 
petalous (simpe-tálos), a. Bot., having the 
petals united; gamopetalous. Symphyllous 
(simfi-los), a. (Gr. G leaf) Bot, having the 
perianth-leaves united ; gamophyllous. Sym- 
polar (simpó*lüi), a. Geom. reciprocally 
polar: said of a pair of polyhedra so related 
that every face of each corresponds to a 
summit of the other. 

\\Symbiosis  (simbió"sis, -boi-), 1877. 
[mod.L. — Gr. ovupiwow a living together, f. 
cwuBwov live together, f. evugis adj. living 
together, sb. companion, partner, f. cv 
SYM- + Bios life; see -osts.] Biol. Association 
of two different organisms (usu. two plants, 
or an animal and a plant) which live attached 
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to each other, or one as a tenant of the other, 
and contribute to each other's support. 
Hence Symbio-tic a. Biol. associated or 
living in s.; relating to or involving s.; -ly 
adv. 


Symbol (si-mbol), sb. 1490. LE Chr. L. 
symbolum — Gr. cvpfodrov mark, token, ticket, 
watchword, outward sign, covenant, f. ov» 
SYM- + *Boà-, as in go, Bios a throw (cf., 
€.g., PARABLE).] 1. A formal authoritative 
Statement of the religious belief of the 
Christian church, or of a particular church 
or sect; a creed or confession of faith, spec. 
the Apostles’ Creed. tb. transf. A brief or 
sententious statement; a formula, motto, 
maxim; occas. a summary, synopsis —1751. 
2. Something that stands for, represents, or 
denotes something else (not by exact re- 
semblance, but by vague suggestion, or by 
some accidental or conventional relation); 
esp. a material object representing or taken 
to represent something immaterial or ab- 
stract 1590. b. An object representing some- 
thing sacred; spec. (absol. either of the 
elements in the eucharist, as representing 
the body and blood of Christ 1071. c. 
Numism, A small device on a coin, addi- 
tional to and usu. independent of the main 
device or ‘type’ 1883. d. Symbols collec- 
tively; symbolism (rare) 1850. 3. A written 
character or mark used to represent some- 
thing; a letter, figure, or sign conventionally 
standing for some object, process, etc. 1020. 

1. The credo and symbole of the fayth CAXTON. 
b. The celebrated s. of Pythagoras, dveudw mvedvraw 
Tw xò mpooxdve; *when the wind blows, worship 
its echo’ JOHNSON. 2. Salt as incorruptible, was 
the Simbole of friendship Sm T. BROWNE. The 
19 of incense is a natural s. of adoration 
1805. 3. Symboles, are Letters used for Numbers 
in Algebra 1700. Table of Symbols of the ele- 
mentary bodies 1844. Hence Sy-mbol v, (rans. 
= SYMBOLIZE II. 1. 

Symbol, sb.* 1627. [- L. symbola — Gr. 
uno, f. o put together, f. oiv SYM- 
+ Báew to throw.] A contribution (prop- 
erly to a feast or picnic); a share, portion. 

The persons who are to be judged. shall all 
appear to receive ther S. JER. TAYLOR. Let me 
contribute my Symbole on this Subject FULLER. 

Symbolic (simbe-lik), a. 1656. [= Fr. 
symbolique or late L. symbolicus - Gr. 
oupPodixds, f. ouBolov; see SYMBOL sb., -10.] 1. 
Having the character of a symbol or repre- 
sentative sign or mark; constituting or 
serving as a symbol (of something) 1680. 2. 
Consisting of, denoted by, or involving the 
use of written symbols or significant charac- 
ters; spec. in Math. 1656. 3. Expressed, 
denoted, or conveyed by means of a symbol 
or set of symbols; concerning, involving, or 
depending upon representation by symbols; 
also dealing with or using symbols 1684. 4. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a formal 
confession of faith 1867. So Symbo-lical a. 
1007. Symbolical-ly adv. 1603, -ness 1633. 

Symbolics (simbo-liks). 1657. pl. of prec. 
used subst. (see -I0s, . 10 2), chiefly after G. 
symbolik or Fr. symbolique.] t1. The use of 
written symbols, as in mathematics. 
HOBBES. 2. The study of creeds and con- 
1 of faith, as a branch of theology 

47. 

Symbolism (si-mbdliz’m). 1654. [f. Syw- 
BOL sb.’ + Su, partly after Fr. symbolisme.] 
1, The practice of representing things by 
symbols, or of giving a symbolic character 
to objects or acts; the systematic use of sym- 
bols; hence, symbols collectively or gene- 
rally. b. A symbolic meaning attributed to 
natural objects or facts 1835. c. The use of 
symbols in literature or art; spec. the prin- 
ciples or practice of the Symbolists 1866. 2. 
The use, or a set or system, of written 
symbols 1864. 3. = prec. 2. 1846. 

1. Heraldry grew out of s. 1870. 2. I had.. 
invented a short-hand s. for crystalline forms 


Symbolist (si- mbolist). 1585. f. SYMBOL 
8b. + -IST; in sense 2 b after Fr, 8ymboliste.] 
1. Ch. Hist. One who holds that the elements 
in the Eucharist are mere symbols of the 
body and blood of Christ, Obs. exc. Hist. 
2. One who uses symbols, or practises sym- 
bolism 1812. b. One who uses symbolism in 
art or literature: (a) A painter who aims at 
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symbolizing ideas rather than representing 
the form or aspect of actual objects; spec. 
applied to a recent school of painters who 
use representations of objects and schemes 
of colour to suggest ideas or states of mind; 
(b) One of a recent school of French poets 
who aim at representing ideas and emotions 
by indirect suggestion rather than by direct 
expression, and attach a symbolic meaning 
to particular objects, words, sounds, etc. 
1892. 3. One versed in the study or inter- 
pretation of symbols or symbolism 1839. 
Hence Symboli:stic, -al adjs. pertaining to 
or characteristic of a s.; belonging to or 
characterized by symbolism; -ly adv. 

Symbolization (si:mbdloizé'-Jfon). 1603. 
I- Fr. symbolisation, t-ization (Rabelais), f. 
symboliser; see next, -ATION.] 1. fa. The fact 
of *symbolizing' in nature or quality; agree- 
ment or participation in qualities —1693. 
b. The action of ‘symbolizing’ in tenets or 
practice; conformity (with) Now rare or 
Obs. 1033. 2. The action of symbolizing; 
representation by a symbol or symbols; 
fransf. something in which this is exempli- 
fied; a symbol or symbolism 1603. b. Repre- 
sentation by written symbols; íransf. a 
set of written symbols or characters 1842. 

Symbolize (si-mbdloiz), v. 1590. [- Fr. 
symboliser, t-izer, f. symbole; see SYMBOL 
b., Ak. ] I. tl. intr. To agree or harmonize 
in qualities or nature (or in some quality); s. 
with, to partake of the qualities or nature of; 
hence often = to be like, resemble —1816. 
1b. To combine, unite, as elements having 
qualities in common; to form a harmonious 
union or combination —1028. fc. trans. To 
mix, combine, unite (elements or substances) 
—1010. 2. intr. To agree in belief or practice 
(esp. religious); to comply, conform. Now 
rare or Obs. 1605, II. 1. trans. a. To represent 
by a symbol or symbols. Also absol. 1608. 
b. To be a symbol of; to typify 1603, 2. To 
make into or treat as a symbol; to regard as 
symbolic or emblematic (rare) 1646. III. To 
formulate or express in a creed or con- 
fession of faith 1895. Hence Sy:mbolizer 
(rare), one who or that which symbolizes. 

Symbolography (simbólogrüfl). 1805. (t. 
SYMBOL sb. + -GRAPHY.] Symbolic writing. 

Symbology (simbo-lódsi). 1840. [irreg. f. 
SYMBOL sb.’ + -LOGY (of. prec.).] The science 
or study of symbols; loosely, the use of 
symbols, or symbols collectively ; symbolism. 
So Symbolo'gical a. Symbo-logist (rare). 

Symbololatry (simbülolátri) 1898. [f. 
Gr. osuBokov SYMBOL sb. + Aerpeía: worship; 
See -LATRY.] Worship of or excessive 
veneration for symbols (in any sense). 

(iSymmelia (simi-lià). 1894. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. ov SYM- + péos limb; see AA.] Path. A 
form of monstrosity in which a pair of limbs, 
esp. the hinder limbs, are fused into one. 

Symmetral (si-métral), a. 1600. [f. 
med. L. symmetrus (xm) commensurable, f. 
Gr. ovuuerpos (f. ody SYM- + uérpov measure) + 
-AL'. Cf. contemp. fASYMMETRAL (XVII, 
Theol). +1. fig. Commensurate with the 
Divine idea or pattern; agreeing with the 
word of God: applied to the early church or 
its times, etc. —1685. 2. Geom. Related to or 
determining symmetry; about which a 
figure is symmetrical; as in s. aris, plane = 
axis or plane of symmetry 1878. 

+Symmettrian. rare. 1586. [f. L. sym- 
metria SYMMETRY + -AN.] An advocate of, or 
one studious of, symmetry —1623. 

Symmetric (sime-trik), a. 1796. [f. SYM- 
METRY + -Ic. Cf. Fr. symétrique, tsymm- 
(Xv1.] = next. 

Symmetrical (sime-trikàl) a. 1751. ff. 
SYMMETRY + -ICAL, after geometrical.) 
Characterized by or exhibiting symmetry. 
1, Having the parts or elements regularly 
and harmoniously arranged; regular in form; 
well-proportioned; balanced. 2. Geom., etc. 
Said of a figure or body whose points or 
parts are equably distributed about a 
dividing line, plane, or point, i.e. arranged in 
pairs or sets so that those of each pair or set 
are at equal distances on opposite sides of 
such line, plane, or point; consisting of, or 
capable of being divided into, two or more 
exactly similar and equal parts. Also said of 
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the form of such a figure or object, of its 
parts or their arrangement, or of any part 
in relation to the corresponding part 1794, 

„ Alg. and Higher Math. Applied to an 
expression, function, or equation whose 
value is never altered by interchanging the 
values of any two of the variables or un- 
known quantities 1816. c. Photogr, Applied 
to a lens of symmetrical form; also ellipt. as 
sb. = symmetrical lens 1890. 3. a. Bot, Ot a 
flower = ISOMEROUS 1. 1849. b. Anat, and 
Zool. Having similar or corresponding parts 
or organs on opposite sides of a dividing 
plane, or regularly arranged around an axis 
or centre; consisting of two or more similar 
or corresponding divisions. Also said of the 
parts. (b) Path. Of a disease: Affecting such 
corresponding parts or organs simultane- 
ously. 1851. 

1. The s. clauses of Pope's logical metre RUSKIN, 
2. b. S. or symmetric determinant, a determinant 
in which the constituents in each row are the 


same respectively, and in the same order, as those 
in the corresponding column, and which is there- 
fore symmetrical about its principal diagonal, 


Hence Symme'trical-ly adv,, -ness. 
Symmetrize (si-métroiz), v. 1780. [= Fr. 
symétriser (in sense 1), or f. SYMMETRY + 
k.] fl. intr. To be symmetrical; to cor- 
respond symmetrically. H. WALPOLE. 2. 
trans. To make symmetrical; to reduce to 
symmetry 1796. 

Symmetrophobia (si:métropho"-bid). 1809, 
[irreg. f. next + -0- + -PHoBIA.] Dread or 
&voidance of symmetry, as shown or sup- 


posed to be shown in Egyptian temples, 
Japanese art, eto. 
Symmetry (si-métri), 1541. (- Fr. teym- 


,, symmetria = Gr. 


métrie (mod. symétrie) or 
cwauerpla, f. avuperpos, I. ow SYM- + foo 
measure; see -METRY.] ti. Mutual relation 
of parts in respect of magnitude and posi- 


tion; relative measurement and arrangement 
of parts; proportion —1730. 2. Due or just 
proportion; harmony of parts with each 


other and with the whole; fitting, regular, or 
balanced arrangement and relation of parts 
or elementa; the condition or quality of being 
well-proportioned or  well-balanced. In 
Stricter use: Exact correspondence in size 
and position of opposite parts; equable 
distribution of parts about a dividing line or 
centre, (As an attribute either of the whole 
or of the parts composing it.) 1599. 3. 
Various spec. and techn. uses, fa. Physiol. 
Harmonious working of the bodily funotions, 
producing a healthy temperament or ooh! 
dition —1541. b. Geom., etc. Exaot 155 
respondence in position of the several point 
or parts of a figure or body with ref. to B 
dividing line, plane, or point (or a murio 
lines or planes); arrangement of all kid 
points of a figure or system in pairs (or se : 
so that those of each pair (or set) ce al 
equal distances on opposite sides of such li 155 
plane, or point 1823. (b) Alg. and 2 
Math. The fact of being symmetrical, b 
expression or function: see SYMMETRICAL n 
1888. c. Anat. and Zool. Arrangement 105 
parts or organs in pairs or sets on oppos " 
sides of a dividing plane, or around an axi 
or centre; repetition of similar correspon! 9 
parts in the two halves, or other, m 15 
divisions, of the body. (b) Path. Affectio b 
such corresponding parts simultaneously 01 
the same disease. 1819. d. Bol. Equality ^ 
the number of parts in the several whorl 
the flower 1845. 

1. True and native beauty consists in the I 
composure and symetrie of the parts of 4 the 
1050. 3. b. Azis of 8., centre of 8., plane 0) "s ogy 
line, point, or plane about which a figure " it 
is symmetrical, i.e. which bisects every ‘of such 
line joining a pair of corresponding points 

e or body. 

ymmory (simóri) 1847. [= 
nopla, f. oui sharing (sc. 
taxation), f. ovv + pop- 
share).] Ane. Gr. Hist. Each 0! 
panies or fellowships, graded heer and 
wealth, into which the citizens of Athe l 
other cities were divided for purp 
taxation. 

Sympathetic (simpape:tik), a. (55) 10H. 
[f. SYMPATHY, after PATHETIC.] 1. ‘erected 
to, involving, depending on, acting or 
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py ‘sympathy’, or a (real or supposed) 
affinity, correspondence, or occult influence. 
Now chiefly Hist. b. Physiol. and Path. 
Produced by ‘sympathy’ (see SYMPATHY 1 
b): applied to a condition, action, or dis- 
order induced in a person, or in an organ or 
part of the body, by a similar or correspond- 
ing one in another 1728. C. Anat. Desig- 
nating one of the two great nerve-systems in 
vertebrates (the other being the cerebro- 
spinal), consisting of a double chain of 
ganglia, with connecting fibres, along the 
vertebral column, giving off branches and 
plexuses which supply the viscera and blood- 
vessels and maintain relations between their 
various aetivities; belonging to or forming 
part of this system. Also applied to a similar 
set of nerves supplying the viscera in some 
invertebrates. 1769. d. Physics. Used in ref. 
to sounds produced by responsive vibrations 
induced in one body by transmission of 
vibrations from another 1832. 2. tAgreeing, 
harmonious, befitting, consonant, accordant 
(obs.); according with one’s feelings or 
inclinations, congenial 1673. 3. a. Feeling or 
susceptible of sympathy; sharing or affected 
by the feelings of another or others; sym- 
pathizing, compassionate 1718. b. Pertaining 
to, of the nature of, characterized by, arising 
from, or expressive of sympathy or fellow- 
feeling 168 

1. S. powde powder of sympathy’: see SYM- 
PATHY 1. S. ink, a name for various colourless 
liquid compositions used as ink, the writing with. 
which remains invisible until the colour is 
developed by heat or some chemical reagent. 2. 
Now o'er the soothed accordant heart we feel A 
s. twilight slowly steal WORDSW. 3. a. An 
unusually tender and s. audience DICKENS. b. 
The head of the Coal Miners' Union is opposed to 
8. Strikes 1901. 

B. sb. 1. Anat. Short for s. nerve or system: 
see 1 c above 1808. 2. a. A person affeoted 
by ‘sympathy’ (SYMPATHY 1 b); one who is 
susceptible or sensitive to hypnotic or similar 
influence. b. A sympathizer (rare). 1888. So 
tSympathe-tical a. 1639, -ly adv. 1621. 

Sympathic (simpapik), a. Now rare or 
Obs. 10 = Fr. sympathique (XVI), f. 
sympathie; see SYMPATHY, o.] tl. = prec. 
A 1, 1 b. 2. 1684. 2. = prec. 1 c. 1836. 

Sympathist (si-mpüpist). rare. 1819. [f. 
SYMPATHY + -IST.] One who sympathizes, à 
sympathizer, 

Sympathize (si-mpüpoiz), v. 1588. [- Fr. 
sympathiser, f. sympathie SYMPATHY; see 
n.] 1. intr, To suffer with or like another; 
to be affected in consequence of the affection 
of some one or something else; to respond 
sympathetically to some influence; spec. in 
Path, to be or become disordered in con- 
sequence of the disorder of some other part. 
Const. with. 1597. 12. a. To have an affinity; 
to agree in nature, disposition, qualities, or 
fortunes; to be alike; with with, to be like, 
resemble 1668. tb. To agree, bein harmony, 
accord, harmonize with —711. +3. trans. To 
agree with, correspond to, match —1606. tb. 
To represent or express by something cor- 
responding or fitting; to apprehend mentally 
by the analogy of something else 1045. te. 
To make up or compound of corresponding 
parts or elements; to form or contrive har- 
moniously or consistently —1606, 4. intr. To 
feel sympathy; to have a fellow-feeling; to 
share the feelings of another or others; spec. 
to be affected with pity for the suffering or 
Sorrow of another, to feel compassion. Const. 
with a person (or, in extended or fig. use, à 
thing), in, with (rarely tat) a feeling, ex- 
perience, ete. 1005. b. transf. To express 
sympathy; to condole (with a person) 1748. 
C. In weakened sense: To agree or be dis- 
Posed to agree in some opinion or way of 
thinking, to be of (about) the same mind 
with a person or party; also, with in or (now 
usu.) with, to approve or incline to approve, 
1828 with favour (a scheme, cause, eto.) 


1. The mind will s. so much with the anguish and 
debility of the body, that it will be. too dis- 
tracted to fix itself in meditation 1812. 2. a. Hen; 

» It. vii. 158. b. Nature in aw to him Had 
dog ther gawdy trim, With her great Master so to 
8. Minn, 3. Rich. II, V. i. 46. b. Thou truly faire, 
wert truly simpathizde, In true plaine words, by 
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thy true telling friend SHAKS, c. 

4. Friends and foes pittyed n ae x 155 
pathized with me 1685. c. Pope..sympathized 
with his schemes 1880. Hence Sy-mpathizer, 
one who or that which sympathizes. 1 

Sympathy (simpüpi) 1579. [- L. sym- 
pathia (whence Fr. sympathie) — Gr. ovunddaa, 
Í. cwumeb/s having a fellow-fecling, f. ov 
SYM- + *zo0- base of nabos feeling, PATHOS; 
see -Y*.] 1. A (real or supposed) affinity be- 
tween certain things, by virtue of which they 
are similarly or correspondingly affected by 
the same influence, affect or influence one 
another (esp. in some occult way), or attract 
or tend towards each other. Obs. exc. Hist. 
1580. b. Physiol. and Path. A relation 
between two bodily organs or parts (or 
between two persons) such that disorder, or 
any condition, of the one induces a corre- 
sponding condition in the other 1603. 2. 
Agreement, accord, harmony, consonance, 
concord; agreement in qualities, likeness, 
conformity, correspondence, Obs. or merged 
in 3 a. 1579, 3. a. Conformity of feelings, 
inclinations, or temperament, which makes 
persons agreeable to each other; community 
of feeling, harmony of disposition 1590. b. 
The quality or state of being affected by the 
condition of another with a feeling similar 
or corresponding to that of the other; the 
fact or capacity of entering into or sharing 
the feelings of another or others; fellow- 
feeling. Also, a feeling or frame of mind 
evoked by or responsive to some external 
influence. Const. with (a person, etc., or a 
feeling). 1662. c. spec. The quality or state of 
being thus affected by the suffering or sorrow 
of another; a feeling of compassion or com- 
miseration 1600. d. In weakened sense: A 
favourable attitude of mind towards a cause, 
ae . to Ww or approve S 

. Powder of 8. (8.-powder), a powder supposed to 
heal DT Sympathy“ on being Applied to 
a handkerchief or garment stained with blood 
from the wound, or to the weapon with which the 
wound was inflicted; also called sympathetic 
powder. Phr. In s. with (Comm.), used in market 
reports in ref. to a rise or fall in the price of a. 
commodity induced by a rise or fall in that of 
another. 2. There should be..simpathy in 

eares, Manners, and Beauties: all which the 
Moore 1s defective in SHAKS. 3. a. They enjoy the 
s. of kindred souls 1876. b. With answering looks 
Of sympathie and love MILT. €. To awaken some- 
thing of s. for the unfortunate natives BURKE. 
d. He had no s. with the anti-opium party 1893. 

Symphonia (simfó"niü). 1579. D. - 
Gr. ovudowía,.] = SYMPHONY 2, 3, 5. 

Symphonic (simfo-nik), a. (sb.) 1804. lt. 
SYMPHONY + -10, after harmonic.) 1. a. = 
Homopnonous 2. b. Applied to a shorthand 
sign denoting more than one sound. 1880. 
2. Harmonious (rare) 1864. 3. Mus. Of, per- 
taining to, or having the form or character 
ofasymphony. Also transf. in ref. to poetry. 

4. 
3. F. poem (tr. G. symphonische dichtung), a 
descriptive orchestral composition of the charac- 
ter and dimensions of a symphony, but freer in 
form, founded on some special poetic theme or 
idea, So tSymphornical a. (rare) = sense 2. 
1589-1650. 

Symphonious (simfü"nios) d. Only 
literary. 1052. [f. L. symphonia SYMPHONY + 
obs, after harmonious.] 1. Fullof or charac- 
terized by ‘symphony’ or harmony of 
sounds: = HARMONIOUS 2. b. fig. or gen. = 
Harmontovs 1. Const. fo, with. 1742. 2. 
Sounding together or in concert 1816. 

1. The sound 8. of ten thousand Harpes, that 
tun'd Angelic harmonies Miur. Hence Sym- 
phorniously adv. harmoniously. 

Symphonist (si-mfónist). 1780. [f. next 
or SYMPHONY + -IST. Cf. med. I.. symphonista 
(x1), Fr. symphoniste (xvitt).] A composer of 

honies. 

*Symphonize (si-mfónoiz), v. Now rare or 
Obs. 1491. [- med.L. symphonizare (f. L. 
symphonia), or directly f, SYMPHONY; see 
IR.] 1. inir. To sing or sound together, in 
concert, or in harmony. +2. To agree, be in 
accordance, harmonize (with something) 
1712. 

S; hony (si-mféni). ME. i (O)Fr. 
tebe symphonic L. symphonia instru- 
mental harmony, voices in concert, (Vulg.) 
musical instrument — Gr. f. or 


ovupwvla, 
harmonious, f. ov SYM- + ovi sound.] fi. 


SYMPLECTIC 


Used vaguely, after late L. symphonia, as a 
name for different musical instruments —1602. 
2. Harmony of sound, esp. of musical sounds; 
concord, consonance. Also occas. of speech- 
sounds, as in verse, Now rare or Obs. 1440. 
3. Harmony (in general), agreement, accord, 
concord, congruity. Now rare or Obs. 1598. 
4. (transf. from 2.) Music in parts, sung or 
played by a number of performers with 
Pleasing effect; concerted or harmonious 
music; a performance or strain of such 
music. Chiefly poet. or rhet. 1599. b. fig. A 
collection of utterances, or sounds of any 
kind, likened to concerted music; a ‘chorus’ 
(of praise, etc.) 1654. c. Applied to a collec- 
tion or composition of various colours which. 
harmonize, with pleasing or brilliant effect 
1874. 5. Mus. a. A passage for instruments 
alone (or, by extension, for a single instru- 
ment) occurring in a vocal composition as an 
introduction, interlude, or close to an 
accompaniment; also, a short instrumental 
movement occurring between vocal move- 
ments, as the ‘Pastoral Symphony’ in 
Handel's ‘Messiah’; also formerly applied to 
a more extended instrumental piece, often 
in several movements, forming the overture 
to an opera or other vocal work of large 
dimensions 1661. b. An elaborate orchestral 
composition in three or more movements, 
orig. developed from the operatic overture 
(see prec. sense), similar in form to a sonata, 
but usu. of grander dimensions and broader 
style 1789. 

1, With harpe and pype and symphonye 
CHAUOER. The strings of natures 8. Are crackt 
Marston. 3. Their domestic s. was liable to 
furious flaws CARLYLE. 4. From afar I heard a 
suddain S. of War DRYDEN. C. CUL of 
colour, like Whistler's 1874. 5. a. Thir gold'n 
Harps they took, and with Prwamble sweet Of 
charming symphonie they introduce Thir sacred 
Song MILT. 

Symphyo- (si-mfio), before a vowel sym- 
phy-, used as comb. form of Gr. evudwis 
growing or grown together. 

Symphysial (simfi-zial), a. 1895. [f. SYM- 
PHYSIS + -AL.] Of or pertaining to, situated 
at, or forming a symphysis. So Sym- 
physsian a. 

Symphysio-, also -eo- (after Fr. -ć0-, 
from stem ovugvoe- of Gr. avudvos), comb. 
form of next. Sy:mphysio:tomy [Gr. 
-roula cutting], the operation of cutting 
through the symphysis pubis to facilitate 
delivery. 

Symphysis (si-mfisis). 1578. [- mod.L. 
symphysis — Gr. ovudvas, esp. of bones, f. 
civ SYM- + dvow growth.] 1. Anat. and Zool. 
The union of two bones or skeletal elements 
originally separate, either by fusion of the 
bony substance (synostosis) or by intervening 
cartilage (synchondrosis); the part or lino of 
junction where this takes or has taken place: 
used esp. of such union of two similar bones 
on opposite sides of the body in the median 
line, as that of the pubie bones (symphysis 
pubis) or of the two halves of the lower jaw- 
bone (s. mandibule or menti). 2. Bot. 
Coalescence or fusion of parts of a plant 
normally distinct 1866. 

Symphytic (simfi-tik), a. rare. 1871. [= 
Gr. ovudvruós, f. cwubóew make grow to- 
gether, f. ov SYM- + dee produce, grow, 
etc.; see -10.] Formed by or involving 
coalescence or fusion of two parts or ele- 
ments. Hence Symphy:tically adv. in the 
way of such coalescence or fusion; 30 
Sy:mphytism (tendency to) such coales- 
cence or fusion. 

Sympiesometer (si:mpiése-mitoz). 1817. 
lirreg. f. Gr. outs compression (f. 
ovumétew compress, f. o SYM- + mégew 
press) + -METER.] A form of barometer in 
which the column of liquid in the tube has 
above it a body of confined air or other gas 
(instead of a vacuum), so that the pressure 
of the atmosphere acts against the weight of 
the liquid and the elastic pressure of the gas; 
a thermometer is attached for correction of 
the readings according to the expansion or 
contraction of the gas with changes of 
temperature. 

Symplectic (simple-ktik), a. and sb. 1839. 
[= Gr. evusAexnós, f. ody SYM- + mqMkew 


SYMPLOCE 


twine, plait, weave; see d.] A. adj. Epithet 
of a bone of the suspensorium in the skull of 
fishes, between the hyomandibular and the 
quadrate bones. B. sb. The symplectic bone. 

Symploce (si-mpldsi). 1577. [Late L. — 
Gr. cvuzAoci an interweaving, f. ov SYM- + 
me See prec.).] Rhet. A figure consisting 
in the repetition of one word or phrase at the 
beginning, and of another at the end, of 
successive clauses or sentences; a combina- 
tion of anaphora and epistrophe. 


Sympode (si-mpo*d). 1880. Bot. Angli- 
oized form of SYMPODIUM. 
\\Sympodia (simpõ"-diă). 1848. [mod.L., 


f. Gr. cúunovs, ovunoð- with the feet together 
+ .] A malformation in which the legs or 
lower extremities are united. 

Sympodial (simpóv.diàl) a. 1875. [In 
sense 1 f. next; in sense 2 f. prec.; see -AL!.] 
1. Bot. Pertaining or relating to, of the 
nature of, or producing a sympodium. 2. 
Anat. Affected with sympodia; having the 
lower extremities united 1902. 

\\Sympodium (simpd’-didm). Pl. ia. 
1862. [mod. L., f. Gr. ov SYM- + mous, moð- 
foot; see -IUM.] Bot. An apparent axis or 
stem in a diehotomously branched plant, 
made up of the bases of successive branches 
80 arranged as to resemble a simple or mono- 
podial axis; a pseudaxis. 

Symposiac (simpó"-ziibk), sb. and a. 1603. 
L. symposiacus adj., in n. pl. symposiaca, 
or Gr. ovuociaxós adj., f. ovumócuy SYMPOSIUM; 
Bee -AC.] A. sb. A symposiac meeting or con- 
versation, or an account of one; a symposium. 
Now rare or Obs. B. adj. Of, pertaining to, 
or suitable for a symposium; of the nature of 
à symposium; convivial 1642. 

Symposiarch (simpó*ziark) 1603. [- 
Gr. cuusoolapyos, f. avumócv SYMPOSIUM + 
dpxós ruler, chief; see -ARCH.] The master, 
director, or president of a symposium; the 
leader of a convivial gathering. 

Symposiast (simpd"-ziest). 1656. [f. Gr. 
ouprondtew drink together (f. cuusóocwv: see 
next), on Gr. analogies; cf. enthusiast.] 1. A 
member of a drinking party. 2. One who 
contributes to a ‘symposium’ on some topic 
1878. 

Symposium (simpó"ziim). Pl. -ia (rarely 
-iums). 1586. [- L. symposium — Gr. o 
móowv, f. ovunórns fellow-drinker, f. ovv SYM- 
nern drinker.] 1. A drinking-party; a con- 
vivial meeting for drinking, conversation, 
and intellectual entertainment. b. An 
account of such a meeting or the conversa- 
tion at it; spec. the title of one of Plato's 
dialogues 1586. 2. transf. A meeting or con- 
ference for discussion of some subject; hence, 
a collection of opinions delivered, or a series 
of articles contributed, by a number of per- 
sons on some special topic 1784. 

1. Our s. at the King's head broke up 1787. 

Symptom (simptem) late ME. [In 
XIV-XV synthoma - med.L. forms, for late 
L. symptoma - Gr. ofuzroua chance, accident, 
mischance, f. ovuzizrew fall upon, happen to, 
f. o SYM- + nírrew fall.) 1. Path. A (bodily 
or mental) phenomenon, circumstance, or 
change of condition arising from and accom- 
panying a disease or affection and consti- 
tuting an indication or evidence of it; a 
characteristic sign of some particular 
disease. 2. gen. A phenomenon or circum- 
stance accompanying some condition, pro- 
cess, feeling, etc., and serving as evidence of 
it (orig. and prop. of something evil); a sign 
or indication of something 1611. b. With 
neg. expressed or implied: A slight, or the 
d sign of something; a trace, vestige 

1. His skin was hot, and his pulse strong. These 
symptoms could be attributed to. .inflammation 
Of the brain. ABERNETHY. attrib.: S.-complex, 
~group, a set of symptoms occurring together 
and characterizing or constituting a particular 
disease or affection. 2. Symptoms of discontent 
began to appear MACAULAY. 

Symptomatic (simptéme-tik), a. (sb.) 
1698. [- Fr. symptomatique or late L. symp- 
tomaticus, f. symptoma, -mat- SYMPTOM; see 
-10.] 1. Path. Of the nature of, or con- 
stituting, a symptom of disease; spec. applied 
to a secondary disease or morbid state 
arising from and accompanying a primary 
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one (opp. to idiopathic). 2. Relating to or 
concerned with symptoms 1767. 3. gen. That 
is a symptom of something; characteristic 
and indicative of 1751. 

1. S. of a weak state of stomach L. HUNT. 2. 
The mere s. practitioner 1843. 3. The s. smoke has 
puffed up from the social volcano 1847. 

B. sb. in pl. Symptoma-tics = Symproma- 
TOLOGY 1748. So Symptoma-rtical a. in 
senses 1, 3 (now rare or Obs.) 1586, -ly adv. 
1615. 

Symptomatize (si-mptómütoiz), v. 1794. 
If. Gr. odurrapa, -uar- SYMPTOM + -k. ] trans. 
To be a symptom of; to characterize or 
indicate as a symptom. 

Symptomatology (sixmptómáto-lodsi). 
1798. ft. as prec. + -LOGY.] 1. The study of 
symptoms; that branch of pathology which 
treats of the symptoms of disease; also, a 
discourse or treatise on symptoms 1804. 2. 
fransf. The symptoms of a disease collec- 
tively (as a subject of study) 1798. 

Syn- (sin), prefix, latinized form of Gr. ovv- 
(= oiv prep. with), together, similarly, alike, 
occurring in many modern scientific terms. 
(It undergoes assimilation before consonants: 
before 1 to syl-, before labials to SYM- (q.v.), 
before simple s to sys-; before s + consonant 
and z it is reduced to sy-.) 

Syna:cmic [Gr. dx} point] a. Bot. having the 
stamens and pistils ripening at the same time; so 
Syna-cmy, simultaneous ripening of the stamens 
and pistils of a flower. Synanthe-reous, a. 
(rare) Bot. belonging to the Synantherew (= Com- 
posite); having the anthers united. Synanthe-- 
sis, Hot. simultaneous ripening of the stamens 
and piens in a flower; hence Synanthe:tic 
(-pertik) a. Syna-nthous, a. Bot. (a) applied to 
plants whose leaves expand at the same time as 
the flowers; (b) characterized by synanthy. 
Syna'nthy, abnormal union or fusion of two or 
more flowers. 8 [Gr, ewarrós joined 
together] Chem. an albuminous ferment found in 
almonds and other oily seeds; also called emulsin, 
Synapti-cula, each of a number of transverse 
calcareous processes connecting the septa in cer- 
tain corals. ||Synarthro'sis [Gr. dp@pwos joint- 
ing] Anat. a form of articulation in which the 
bones are firmly fixed so as to be incapable of 
moving upon one another, as in the sutures of the 
skull; so Synarthro:dial a. Sy-ncarp, Bot. a 
multiple fruit, i.e. one arising from a number of 
carpels in one flower. Synca-rpous, a. consisting 
of united or adherent carpels, Synchondro-sis 

Gr. xdv8pos cartilage] Anat. the junction of two 

nes by cartilage; the structure or part in which 
this takes place; hence Synchondro'sial, a. 
Syncotyle-donous, a. Bot. having the cotyledons 
united. Syncrante-rian, a. Anat. having the 
teeth in a continuous row, as certain snakes. 
|Syncy:tium (-si-tidm, -si-fidm) [Gr. xvros 
receptacle} Biol. (a) a single cell or protoplasmic 
mass containing several nuclei, formed by fusion 
of a number of cells without fusion of the nuclei, 
or by division of the nucleus without division of 
the cell-substance ; (b) a structure composed of such 
cells forming the outermost fetal layer of the 
placenta; hence Syncy-tial a, Synda:ctyl, a. 
having some or all of the fingers or toes wholly 
or partly united, as certain mammals and birds; 
sb. a syndactyl animal. Syndya-smian, a. 
Anthrop. pertaining to or marked by sexual union 
without exclusive coition, or with temporary 
cohabitation. Synechia (sine*kii), Path. an 
affection of the eye, consisting in adhesion of the 
iris to the cornea (anterior s.) or to the capsule of 
the lens (posterior s.) Syne-nergy (rare) = 
SYNERGY. ||Syne-rgia, (a) Physiol. = SYNERGY; 
(b) Anthropol. agreement in bodily movements or 
acts, as a hypothetical stage in the development 
of REND E Bot. either of two 
naked nucleated cells at the apex of the embryo- 
sac, regarded as co-operating with the oosphere in 
the production of the embryo. Sy-ngamy, (a) 
free interbreeding between organisms; (b) the 
fusion of two cells, or of their nuclei, in repro- 
duction. Sy:ngnathous, a. Zool. belonging to the 
genus Syngnathus or sub-order Syngnathi of fishes, 
characterized by the jaws being united into a 
tubular snout. Synneuro'sis [Gr. vedpov sinew] 
Anat. connection or articulation of bones by a 
ligament. Sy'nocil, Zool. a structure in certain 
sponges, supposed to be a sense-organ, perhaps 
analogous to the rods and cones of the retina of 
the eye. Synse-palous a. Bot. having the sepals 
united, gamosepalous. Sy:ntheme, Math. a 
system of groups of elements, each of the groups 
being formed of a certain number of elements, so 
that each occurs exactly a given number of times 
among all the groups. Synthe-rmal, a. having 
the same temperature; sb. an isotherm connecting 
places having the same temperature at the same 
moment of time, Sy:ntype, Nat. Hist. any one 
of the original set of specimens from which a 
species has been described and named, 
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Synzeresis (sini?-ísis). 1577. [- late L, 
syneresis — Gr. ovvatpecs, f. ow SYN- 2 
alpetv take.] Gram. Contraction, esp. of two 
vowels into a diphthong or a simple vowel, 

|Synzesthesia (sinizpiziá, id). Pl. -ae 
(i). 1891. (mod. L., f. SYN-, after Anas. 
THESIA.] Psychol. a. A sensation in one part 
of the body produced by a stimulus applied 
to another part. b. Agreement of the feelings 
or emotions of different individuals, as a 
stage in the development of sympathy. c, 
Production, from a sense-impression of one 
kind, of an associated mental image of a 


sense-impression of another kind. 80 
Synesthe: tic. 
Synagogal (si-niigo»gil), a. 1682. f. next 


+ -AL? 1.] Of, pertaining or relating to, or 
characteristic of a or the synagogue. So 
Synago-gical a. 1621. 

Synagogue (sinágog). [ME. sinagoge = 
OFr. sinagoge (mod. synagogue) — late L, 
synagoga — Gr. owaywy7 meeting, assembly, in 
LXX. synagogue, f. cwdáyew bring together, 
assemble, f. ov SYN- + dhe lead, bring.) 
1. The regular assembly or congregation of 
the Jews for religious instruction and wor- 
ship apart from the service of the temple, 
constituting, since the destruction of the 
temple, their sole form of public worship; 
hence, the religious organization of the Jews 
as typified by this, the Jewish communion, 
2. transf. in hostile controversial use, often 
in phr. s. of Satan (see Rev. 2:9) 1464, 3. A 
building or place of meeting for Jewish 
worship and religious instruction ME. tb. 
transf. A place of worship; a temple. In post- 
Reformation use applied disparagingly to 
abbeys, etc. —1055. 4. gen. An assembly; 
chiefly as a literalism of biblical translation 
ME. 

1. The Great S., a Jewish council of 120 members, 
said to have been founded and presided over by 
Ezra after the return from the Babylonian cap- 
tivity. 2. By the incitement. .of that unchristian 
S. [sc. Scots Presbytery] at Belfast MILT. 

Synallactic (sind@lm-ktik), a. rare. 1868. 
[= Gr. cwadaxrucds, f. cwaAMocew exchange, 
bring into intercourse, reconcile, f. ov SYN- 
+ dMáooew change.] Reconciliatory. 

Synallagmatic (siniliegnue-tik), a. 1792. 
[= Gr. cwaddayparixds, f. cvváMayua covenant, 
contract, f. owaddooew; see prec.] Pertaining 
to or of the nature of a contract or mutual 
engagement; imposing mutual obligations; 
reciprocally binding; esp. in Civil Law, of & 
treaty or the like. - 

Synallaxine (sinælæ-ksəin, -in), d. 1802. 
[- mod. L. Synallazina pl, f. Synallazis 
(Vieillot, 1819), name of the typical genus; 
see -INEM] Ornith. Belonging to the sub- 
family Synallaxine of dendrocolaptine birds, 
found in tropical America, in habits an 
appearance resembling tree creepers, " 

lSynalepha (sinali-fi), -phe (-fi). 1540. 
[Late L. (Quintilian) — Gr. cweAwoh , 
cweAdéew smear or melt together, f. a 
SYN- + helden anoint.] Gram. The tont 
cence or contraction of two syllables in 
one; esp. the coalescence (in verse) of 105 
vowels at the end of one word an "s 
beginning of the next, by obscuration 10 11 
former (or, loosely, by suppression of it, 
tly called elision). 
dzibm). Pl. -ia. 1875. 
iyyetov vessel; See 
collective oF 


[mod.L., f. Gr. ev SY 8 
An.] 1. Anat. and Zool. A 
common blood-vessel from which severa 


i t 
e ; spec. the terminal part o 
arteries branch; spec. the der vertebrates. 


nt spore 


Hence Syna-ng-ial, -ic adjs. 

Synaphe (sinati). 1801. [- Gr. 5 6 
f. ow SYN- + drew fasten, fi A ords 
Mus. The ‘conjunction’ of two tetracl 10 

Synaphea (sináti). 1827. [> Gr. d; go 
connection, f. cwaórs connected, Eu in: 
prec.] Ane. Pros. Continuity of rhy à 


maintenance of the same rhythm throug) 


out, esp. in anapeestic verse. : 
Synapse (ins, 1809, [- Gf. GE 
see next.] Anat, The junction, 
at the junction, between two ™ 
nerve-cells. 


giz). 
Synapsis (sinæpsis). Pl. synapses C* ) 


SYNARCHY 


1802. [- Gr. ovvaius connection, junction, f. 
oiv SYN- + äks joining, f. ämrew join.) 1. 
Biol. The condensation and fusion of the 
chromatin to one side of the nucleus, as a 
stage in the development of a fertilized cell. 
2. Anat, = prec. 1897. So Synaptic a. 

Synarchy (simnaaki) rare. 1732, l Gr. 
ovvapyic, f. owápxew rule jointly; see SYN-, 
-ARCH.] Joint rule or sovereignty; partici- 
pation in government. 

Synastry (sine-stri). Also in L. form 
synastria. 1657. [- late L. synastria — Gr. 
avvaotpia, f. ov SYN- + dorfjp, dorp- star; see 
-Y*.] Asirol. Coincidence or agreement of 
the influences of the stars over the destinies 
of two persons. 

Synaxarion, -ium (sineksòe. rion, - ihm). 
Pl. -ia. 1850. [ecel. L. — eccl. Gr. cva£dpuwv, 
f. avvafis SYNAXIS.] Gr. Ch. An account of 
the life of a saint, read as a lesson in public 
worship; also, a collection of such accounts, 
So Syna‘xarist, the compiler of a s. 

\\Synaxis (sine-ksis). Pl, -es (-iz) 1024. 
[Late (eccl. L. - eccl. Gr. ovvags, f. owdyew 
gather together.] Eccl. Hist. A meeting for 
worship, esp. for celebration of the Euchar- 
ist. 

Syncategorem (sinkw-tigórem). 1653. [- 
late and med. L. syncategorema — Gr. ovykarmyó- 
one, f. ovyxarnyopety (in Logic) predicate 
jointly.] Logic. A word which cannot be 
used by itself as a term, but only in con- 
junction with another word or words; e.g. a 
sign of quantity (as all, some, no), or an 
adverb, preposition, or conjunction. 

Syncategorematic (sinkee:tigortmm-tik), 
a. 1827. [= med. L. syncategorematicus (XII) 
or its source Gr. cwxarnyopnuaruós Bee prec., 
e.] Logic. Of the nature of a syncategorem ; 
opp. to CaTEGOREMATIC, So fSyncate- 
$orema-:tical a. 1646—1701, t-ly adv. 1600. 

Syncellus (sinse- Ius). Pl. -i. Also in 
anglicized form syncel. 1700. [Late L. syn- 
cellus cell-mate, later domestic chaplain, — 
Byzantine Gr. c/yxe os, f. ovv SYN- + L. 
cella CELL sb.] In the Eastern Church, orig. 
an ecclesiastic who lived continually with a 
prelate; later, a dignitary who was asso- 
catea with a prelate and succeeded to his 
office. 

Sy:nchro-mesh, abbrev. of synchronized 
mesh, used attrib. to designate a form of 
automatic gear-changing box; also, a 
synchromesh gear 1932. 

Synchronal (si-nkroniil), a. Now rare or 
Obs. 1660, [f. late L. synchronus SYNCHRO- 
NOUS + Ai 1.] = SYNCHRONOUS 1, 1 b, 2. 

Synchronic (sinkro-nik), a. rare. 1833. 
[f. as prec, + -Ic.] = SYNCHRONOUS 1, 1 b, 2. 

Synchronical (sinkrg-nikal), a. Now rare 
or Obs. 1652. [f. as prec.; see -ICAL.] = SYN- 
, 1, 1 b, 2. Hence Synchro-nically 
adv. 

Synchronism (si-nkréniz’m). 1588. [= Gr. 
cvyxpowcuós, f. avyxpovos SYNCHRONOUS; see 
"ISM.] 1. The quality of being synchronous; 
coincidence or agreement in point of time; 
contemporary existence or occurrence. b. 
Geom. The property of being synchronous, as 
à curve; spec. of a circle, the property that 
chords starting from the same point of the 
circumference will be described in equal 
times by particles descending under the 
influence of gravity 1807. 2. Arrangement or 
treatment of synchronous events, etc. 
together or in conjunction, as in a history; 
agreement in relation to the time of the 
events described 1612. b. (with a and pl.) A 
statement or argument that two or more 
events, etc. are synchronous; a parallel 
drawn between occurrences, ete. in respect 
of time; a description or account of different 
events belonging to the same period; à 
tabular arrangement of historical events or 
personages according to their dates 1593. C. 
(a) Treatment of details according to iden- 
tity of period, as in architecture. (b) Repre- 
sentation of events of different times 
together, e.g. in the same picture, 1843. 3. 
Recurrence at the same successive instants 
of time; the fact of keeping time, i.e. pro- 
ceeding at the same rate and exactly 
together; coincidence of period, as of two 
sets of movements, vibrations, or alterna- 
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tions of electric current 1854, Hence Sy'n- 
chronist (rare) a contemporary. 

3. spec. of the audible and visible components in 
cinematography, etc. 

Synchronistic, a. 1085. [t. prec.; see 
-ISTIc.] Belonging to synchronism; relating 
tog exhibiting the concurrence of events in 

le. 

Synchronize (si-nkrdnoiz), v. Also -ise. 
1624. t. as prec.; see -IZE.] I. intr. To occur 
at the same time; to be contemporary or 
Simultaneous. Const, wifh. b. trans. To 
cause to be, or represent as, synchronous; 
to assign the same date to; to bring together 
events, etc. belonging to the same time. 
Also absol. 1806. 2. intr. To occur at the same 
successive instants of time; to keep time 
with; to have coincident periods, as two sets 
of movements or vibrations 1867. b. trans. 
To cause to go at the same rato; sper. to 
cause (a timepiece) to indicate the same time 
as another 1879. 

2. c. Cinematogr. To add (sound effects) in time 
and harmony with the action of a picture; to 
furnish (a eee with such effects; also intr. of 
the audible and visible components. Hence 
Sy:nchroniza‘tion. Sy-nchronized ‘ppl. a.; 

C. 8. gear-changing, -shifling, a form of gear- 
changing in a motor vehicle by which both gears 
are brought to the same speed before the change 
is made, Sy:nchronizing vòl. sb. and ppl. a., 
also, of gun-firing apparatus. 

Synchrono-logy. 1730. |f. SYN- + CHRO- 
NOLOGY.] Combined or comparative chrono- 
logy; arrangement of events according to 
dates, those of the same date being placed or 
N together. Hence Sy:nchronolo'gi- 
cal a. 

Synchronous (si-nkrdnos), a. 10609. (f. 
late L. synchronus - Gr. ovyxpovos, 1. avv SYN- 
+ xpdvos time; see -Ovs.] 1. Existing or 
happening at the same time; coincident in 
time; contemporary, simultaneous. b. 
transf. Relating to or treating of different 
events or things belonging to the same time 
or period; involving or indicating contem- 
poraneous or simultaneous oceurrence 1823. 
C. S. curve (Geom.), à curve which is the 
locus of the points reached at any instant by 
a number of particles descending from the 
same point down a family of curves under 
the action of gravity 1807. 2. Recurring at 
the same successive instants of time; keep- 
ing time with; having coincident periods, as 
two sets of vibrations or the like 1077. b. 
Electr. applied to alternating currents having 
coincident periods; also, to a machine or 
motor working in time with the alternations 
of current 1901, 

Hence Synchronous-ly adv., ness. 

Sy-nchrony. 1848. [f. Gr. avyxpovos; see 
prec. and -Y*.] = SYNCHRONISM 1, 2, 2 b. 

Synchysis (si-nkisis), 1577. [Late L. 
(Donatus) — Gr. ovyxvow, f. ovyxečv mingle, 
confuse, f. ov» SYN- + xev pour.) 1. Gram. 
and Rhet. A confused arrangement of words 
in a sentence, obscuring the meaning. 2. 
Path. Softening or fluidity of the vitreous 
humour of the eye; called sparkling 8. (s. 
scintillans) when minute flakes of choles- 
terol float in the humour, giving it a sparkling 
appearance 1684. 

Synclastic (sinkle-stik), a. 1867. t. Gr. 
có» SYN- (alike) + Gare ‘bent’, f. «Adv 
break.) Geom. Of a curved surface: Having 
the same kind of curvature (concave or con- 
vex) in all directions. 

Synclinal (sinkloi-nal, si-nklinal), a. and 
sb. 1833. [f. Gr. o SYN- + Ae, bend 
+ A, Cf. ANTICLINAL.] A. adj. Geol. 
Applied to a line or axis towards which 
strata dip or slope down in opposite direc- 
tions; also said of the fold or bend in such 
strata, or of a valley, trough, or basin so 
formed. Opp. to ANTICLINAL. b. transf. and 
gen. Inclined or sloping towards each other, 
or characterized by such inclination 1880. 
B. sb. Geol. A s. line, fold or depression 1855. 
Hence Sy-ncline, a s. fold or depression. 
Syncli-nical a. = SYNCLINAL A. 

Syncopal (si-nkdpal), a. 1089. (t. SYN- 
COPE + Ai 1, perh. after Fr. syncopal (XV).] 
Palh. Of, pertaining to, or marked by 
syncope. 

Syncopate (si-nképe't), v. 1605. [= syn- 
copat-, pa. ppl. stem of late and med.L. 


SYNDIC 


syncopare affect with syncope, f. SYNCOPE; 
see Ark“. 1. Gram. trans. To contract (a 
word) by omitting one or more syllables or 
letters in the middle; also pass., ta be pro- 
duced by syncopation. 2. Mus. a. trans. To 
begin (a note) on an unaecented part of a 
bar and sustain it into the accented part; to 
introduce syncopation into (a passage). 
Often in pa. pple. b. intr. To be marked by 
syncopation. 1667. 

1, Soldo is syncopated for solido 1857. 

Syncopation (sinkópé-fon). 1532. [- med. 
L. syncopatio, -ón-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. 
Gram. Contraction of a word by omission of 
one or more syllables or letters in the middle; 
transf. u word so contracted (rare). 2. Mus. 
‘The action of beginning a note on a normally 
unaccented part of the bar and sustaining it 
into the normally accented part, 80 as to pro- 
duce the effect of shifting back or antici- 
pating the accent; the shifting of accent so 
produced 1597. 

\\Syncope (sinkdpi). late ME. [Late L. 
(also syncopa) = Gr. ovyxomi, f. ody SYN- + 
von- stem of kósrew strike, cut off.] 1. Path. 
Failure of the heart's action, resulting in 
loss of consciousness, and sometimes in 
death. 2. Gram. = prec. 1. Now rare. 1580. 
13. Mus. = prec. 2. —1795. 4. A cutting 
short; abbreviation, contraetion; sudden 
cessation or interruption (rare) 1658. 

4. Reyelry, and dance, and show, Suffer a s. and 
solemn pause COWPER, Hence Sy:ncopist (nonce- 
wd.), one who syncopates a word; spec. one who 
omits letters and supplies their places with 
dashes, etc, as in satirical writing ADDISON. 

Syncretic (sipkritik, -kre-tik), d. (8b.) 
1840. [t. next.] Characterized by syn- 
cretism; aiming at a union or reconciliation 
of diverse beliefs, practices, or systems, B. 
sb. = SYNCRETIST 1883, 

Syncretism (si-nkritiz’m). 1618. E mod. 
L. syneretismus (D. Pareus, 1015) — Gr. 
avyxpnriouds, f. ovyxenritey SYNORETIZE.] At- 
tempted union or reconciliation of diverse or 
opposite tenets or practices, esp. in philoso- 
phy or religion; spec. the system or princi- 
ples of a school founded in the 17th c. by 
George Calixtus, who nimed at harmonizing 
the sects of Protestants and ultimately all 
Christian bodies. (Usu, derogatory.) 

Syncretist (si-nkritist). 1758. [f. prec.; 
Bee -IST.] One who practises or favours 
syncretism; spec. = CALIXTIN 2. Hence 
Syncreti-stic a. of or pertaining to syn- 
cretism or syneretists; characterized by 
syncretism. 

Syncretize (si-nkriteiz), v. 1075. [- Gr. 
owxpnritey combine, as two parties against 
a third; of unkn. origin.] 1. intr. To practise 
syncretism; to attempt to combine different 
or opposing tenets or systems; tloosely, to 
agree, accord. 2. trans. To combine, as dif- 
ferent systems, ete. 1907. 

Synderesis: sce SYNTERESIS. 

Syndesmo- (sinde-smo), bef. a vowel syn- 
desm-, repr. Gr. oóiéeouos à ligament, Syn- 
desmo-graphy, description of the liga- 
ments. Syndesmo-logy, that branch of 
anatomy which treats of the ligaments. 
Syndesmo'sis, the union of two bones by 
a ligament; hence Syndesmo'tic a. Syn- 
desmo-tomy, dissection or surgical section 
of ligaments. 

Syndetic (sinde-tik), a. 1621. [= Gr. 
owberixds, f. cuvéetv bind together.] Serving 
to unite or connect; connective, copulative. 
So Synde'tical y adv. 

Syndic (snd 1601. [- (O)Fr. syndic; 
dique delegate, chief magistrate of 
Geneva - late L. syndicus delegate of a cor- 
poration — Gr. ovvdi«os defendant's advocate, 
f. oúv SYN- + *&uc, base of diy judgement, 
Selxvv00a show.) 1. An officer of government 
having different powers in different coun- 
tries; a civil magistrate, or one of several 
such, entrusted with the affairs of a city or 
community; spec. each of the four chief 
magistrates of Geneva. 2. One deputed to 
represent and transact the affairs of à cor- 
poration, eg. a university; spec, in the 
University of Cambridge, applied to mem- 
bers of special committees of the senate, 
appointed by grace for specific duties 1607. 
+3. A censor of the actions of another —1658, 
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4. Gr, Hist. The title of various officials at 
Athens and elsewhere 1682, 

Syndical (skndlkA), a. 1864. {= Fr. 
syndical, t. syndic SYNDIC; see A 1,] Only 
in , chamber (ocons. union) = Fr. chambre 
syndicale, a union of people engaged in a 
particular trade, for the protection of their 
Interests; a trade-union. 

Syndicalism  (si-ndikAlizm), 1907. [= 
Fr, syndicalisme, f. syndical; see preo., du.] 
A movement among industrial workers 
having as ite object the transfer of the means 
of production and distribution from their 
present owners to unions of workers for the 
benefit of the workers, the method generally 
favoured for the accomplishment of this 
being the general strike. So Syndicalist, 
an adherent of g. 

Syndicate (si:ndiket), ab. 1024. [- Fr. 
syndicat — med. L. syndicatus, f. late L. 
ayndicus; see SYNDIO, -aTR'.) t1, The office, 
status, or Jurisdiction of a syndic ~1728, 2. 
A council or body of syndics; also, a meeting 
of such a body 1624, 3. A combination of 
capitalists or financiers entered into for the 
purpose of prosecuting a scheme requiring 
large resources of capital, esp. one having the 
object of obtaining control of the market 
in a particular commodity. Hence, more 
widely, a combination of persons formed for 
the promotion of an enterprise; esp. a com- 
bination for the acquisition of articles, etc. 
and their simultaneous publication in a 
number of periodicals; also, a combination 
mo newspapers controlled by such a body 
Syndicate (si-ndike't), v. 1610. [In sense 1 
= Syndícat-, pa. ppl. stem of med. L. syndicare 
subject to an inquiry; in other senses f. 
proc. ; soe -ATR*,] t1. (rans. To judge, censure 
—1892, 2. To control, manage, or effect by a 
syndicate; esp. to publish simultaneously in 
a number of newspapers 1882, 3. To combine 
into a 8 1889, 

2. Dr. Talmage syndicates his sermons, and the: 
are published in Mi "s newspapers in 
U rh of America 1801, 

Syndication (sindikéfon) 1660. [In 
sonso 1 = med. L. syndicatio, -On- examination, 
f. as proc,; see “ION, In sense 2 f. prec.) tl. 
The action of Judging. Hommes, 2. The 
action or process of forming a syndicate 1887, 

Syndrome (si-ndré*m, si-ndrómi), 1541, 
Imod.L. = Gr. awðpouh, f. o SYN- + ðpou-: 
Goat, run.) 1, Path. A concurrence of several 
symptoms in a disease; a sot of such con- 
current symptoms, 2. (ranaf. or gem. A 
concurrence: a set of concurrent things 1646, 

Syne (sin), ade. Se, and m. dial, ME. 
{Contracted f, SITHRN.| I. = Sex A. 1 
(ocean. strengthened by affer). 2. At u later 
time, afterwards, subsequently ; esp. in soon 
or ayne, sooner or later, late ME, 3. Since 
hu late ME, 4. (80 long) before now; ago 

Synecdoche (#ine-kddki), late ME, [= L. 

i 


SYN- + 
33 Aene 

w ^ more com! ve 
term is used for a less comprehensive or pice 
versa; na whole for part or part for whole, 
genus for speciosa or species for genus, eto, 
Henoe Synecdo:chic, Synecdo-chical adjs. 
involving. s. or «ynecdochiam. Synec- 
do-chically adv. by ». 

Synecdochism (sine-kddkiz'm). 1854. (f. 
prec, + N.] a. Gram, and Rhet, Synce- 
dochical style; the ume of synecdoche, b. 
Ethnol. Belief or practice in which a part of 
an object or person is taken as equivalent to 
the whole, so that anything done to, or by 
means of, the part is held to take effect upon, 
or havo the effect of, the whole, 

Synectic (wine-ktik), a. 1007, [= late L. 
aynectious — Gr. creed, f. ovedxew, f. ow- 
BYN- + Ow have, hold.) a. Of a cause: 
Producing ita effect directly; immediate; 
spec. in Old Med, «= CONTINENT a. 6. b. Math. 
Applied to certain continuous functions 


1888. 

Synedrian (sine-drifin), sb. and a. 1006. It. 
next + -ANJ. A. ab. A member of a synedrion. 
B. adj. Ot or belonging to a synedrion. 


Synedrion (sine-drión), synedrium (-dm). 
Pl. synedria. 1584, [mod,L, = Gr. ovrdBpor, 
f. ovvetpor sitting with, f. ow SYN- + dpa 
seat.) A judicial or representative assembly, 
a council, consistory; spec. tho Jewish 
BANWEDRIM. 

(Syneidesis (sinoldi-sis), 1020, [Gr. ow- 
«os consciousness, conscience (in Vulg. tr. 
conscientia), f. owedéras bo cognizant of or 
privy to a thing.) Theol. That function or 
department of conscience which is concerned 
with passing judgement on acts already 
performed, 

Synergetic (sinordse-tik), a. rare, 1082. 
- Gr. ovvepynrixds, f. owepyety work together, 
co-operate.) = next. 

Synergic (sind-adsik), a. 1859. (t. Gr. 
cwepyós working together, f. cwepyetv work 
together; see -10.] Physiol. Working together, 
co-operating, as a group of muscles for the 
production of some movement; pertaining to 
or involving synergy. 

Synergism (si-noadsiz’m). 1764. (t. as 
prec. ; see -I8M.) T'heol. The doctrine that the 
human will co-operates with Divine grace in 
the work of regeneration. 
ist (sizno1dsist). 1657, [f. as pree.; 
+ Theol, One who holds the doc- 
ynergiam. 2. Med. and Physiol. A 
medicine, oto., or a bodily organ (eg. à 
muscle) that co-operates with another or 
others, Hence Synergivstic a. Theol. of or 
pertaining to synergism or the synergists; 
(of a medicine, eto.) acting as a 

Synergy (sinoidgl) 1847. {= mod.L. 
synergia = Gr. owepyía, f. a8 prec.; B06 -.] 
Combined or correlated action of a group of 
bodily organs (as nerve-centres, muscles, 
eto.); hence, of mental faculties, of remedies, 


eto. 

ISyngenesia (sindsinizià, -sif). 1753. 
(mod. L. (Linnmus, 1730), f. Gr. ov SYN- + 
yévew GENESIS; wee A.] Bot. The nine- 
teenth class in the Linnwan Sexual System, 
comprising plants having stamens coherent 
by the anthers, and flowers (florets) in close 
heads or capitula; corresponding to the 
family Composite, Hence Syngene'sian a. 
^ next. 

Syngenesious (sindgIni-fos, sto), a. 
1753. [f. prec. + o.] Bot, a. Belonging to 
the class Syngenesia; having the stamens 
united by their anthers. b. Of the stamens: 
United by the anthers so as to form a tube, 
as in the Syngenesia; also said of the anthers. 

Syngenesis (sindse-nisis), 1836, [t. SYN- 
+ GENESIS.) Biol, Formation of the germ in 
sexual reproduction by fusion of the male 
and female elementa, so that the substance 
of the embryo is derived from both parents, 
Hence Syngene:tic a. 

Syngraph (spgraf). Also in L. form. 
1633, [= L. syngrapha (-us) = Gr. ovyypady) 
(os), f. ovyypádew compose in writing, draw 
up, f. ow SYN- + ypddew write.) A written 
contract or bond signed by both or all the 


parties. 
Eu (sinizt-sis), PI, -ses (i). 


sont, sit, nettle down, f. Kew seat, sit.) 1. 
Gram, and Pros, Fusion of two syllables into 
one by the coalescence of two adjacent 
vowels (or of a vowel and a diphthong) 
without the formation of a recognized 
diphthong 1546, 2, Path. Closure of the pupil 
of the eye 1820, 

L5 (wi-mókA). 1801, [med.L., fem. 
of SYNOCHUR,] Path. A continued or uninter- 
mitting fever (or a particular variety of this; 
ef. SYNocHUS). Hence Sy'nochal a. of the 
rw of or pertaining to s. (or synochus) 

Synochus (si-ndkds). late ME. [med.L. 
= Gr. otvoxor, f, ov BYN- + dx: Hu- have, 
after o hold together, be continuous.) 


Path, = SYNOCHA (but often dist. as a 
different species). 
Synod (sinód) Inte ME. [= late L. 


synodus = Gr. ovvotes meeting, f. oy SYN- + 
456 way, travel.] I. Eccl. An assembly of the 
clergy of a particular church, nation, 
Province, or diocese (sometimes with repre- 
sentatives of the laity) duly convened for 
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discussing and deciding cocloatastical a 
n early use freq. applied to general coute 
oils, b. In Presbyterian Churches: A 


or assembly of ministers and other 
constituting the eoclesiastical court c 
above the presbytery, and consisting of the 
members of, or of delegates from, the pres 
byterics within its bounds 1503. 2, pen, and 
La gett en 3 convention, or 
of any kind 1578. 13. Asirol. A conjunction 
of two planets or heavenly bodies erra 
r, wo could not have had 
had there been a 8. of Cooks . on — 
Synodal am. ai late 
YNOD; c - LJ 


L. synodalis, f. synodus 
A. adj. 1. Done or made by, or pi 
from a synod (tor gen council), 2, OF 
nature of or constituted as a synod 1530, 
transf. Connected with or related to church 
government by synodal assemblies, prom 
byterian ~1640, 3, Of, belonging to, or cone 
nected with, having or characterised by, & 
enot on TUA pd 7 Tr 

5 . decrees of the Council of 214 Bishops: 
Carthage 1805. " 

B. sb. 1. A synodal decision, constitui 
or decree, Obs. exc, Hiat. 1485. 2, A pay! 
made by the inferior clergy to the bi 
properly on the occasion of a synod, 
hence at an episcopal or archidiaconal visita- 
tion 1534. 

2. At Easter Visitation the Ministers pay thelr 
Pascal Rents, or Synodals 1667, 

Synodic (sing-dik), a. 1040. I- late b. 
synod: = late Gr. owoB«ós f. eel 
seo -10,] 1, Eccl, = SYNODAL d. X 
Asiron. = next 2. 1054, 

Synodical (sino-dikA), a. 1901. [f a 
prec.; Bee -ICAL.] 1, Keel. = SYNODAL d, $ 
Astron. Pertaining to the conjunction of two 
heavenly bodies (see CONJUNCTION 3); aad 
esp. of the revolution, or period of revois: 
tion, of a planet between two sucoessivo (ott 
junctions with the sun, or of a satellite 
between two successive conjunctions with 
(or occultations or eclipses by) ita primary 
planet 1000, 

1. A Synodicall Epistle 1501. 8. majorities 
2. S, month, the synodic period of the 
the time from new moon to new moon; & 
month, lunation, Hence Synodically adr, 
the action or authority of a synod; In ned, 


synod, 
Synodist (sinódist). 1020. It, SYNOD + 
ast.) fl. A member of a synod ~1650, 2. AN 
adherent of a synod; used disparmgingly of 
those who accepted the decrees of the 
Counell of Chalcedon (rare) 1846. 

Synecious (aint Jab, a. 1803. [f SY 
after DIGCIOUS, ete.; cf. Gr. owowa Com 
munity living together.) Hot. Having malt 
and female flowers in the same Hoefer 
as some Composite, or male and 
organs in the same receptacle, M 
mossos. 

Synæcism (sinf-siz'm), 1886, f= ata 
owowmouds, t. owoxita causo to dwell rs 
unite under one capital city, f. oir SYE 
alten, found as a colony, colonize, & 
house.) Gr. Antiq. Tho union of — 
towns or villages into or under one ame 
city. 80 Synavcize v. trans, to unite into oF 
under one capital city. 

(sind*-mdal). 


Synonym (sinònim). 
synonymum = Gr. owsvvuos, 
wing. of owdwvuor, f, ov SYN” + 
(as in ANONYMOUR)] 1. Strictly, 1 
having the same sense as anol 
same language); but more umi., either ot aa 
two or moro words (in dps — 2 
having the same general sense, 
ing each of them meanings which Am " 

LÀ 


shared by the other or others, or 
different shades of meaning s 
different contexta, e.g. serpent, 
weasel; glad, happy; lo kill, slay, 

. Hist. A systematic ni 


another, esp. as another whi 
seded it 1659. c. The Minny 
another language 1594. 2. 

name or expression which involves 
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corresponding: 

format A fforont regine 1530, 

Change tbe stracture ol rn 
rx. ‘one synonyme for — — and 
Meet in destroyed MACAULAY, b, We cannot 
too complete a catalogue of all the 
together with ihel mnie 1535, €. 
been used Instead of ite Latin s, ene 1804, 
^ Mobbiam became. the popular 6. for 


and immorality J 
f 


or e 
B. , The study of 
tment of grammar, Also Synony*« 
mi 

Synony-mical, a. rare, 1045, It. as 
+ Wal.) tL, 9 SYNONYMOUS 1, «1000, - 
pres, 1806, Hence Synonymen ade. ma 
a synonym or synonyms 1509, 

Synonymist (»Ingonimist), 1755, |f, as 
preo. + er ef, Fr. aynonymiste.) One who 
treats of, or makes a list of, synonyma. 

Synonymity (sinónlmitl). 1876. (f, Ny, 
NONYMOUS rry.) The quality or fact of 
being synonymous, or having the mme 
meaning 1680, b, (ranaf. Identity of nature 


of things having different namos 1875. 
Synonymize (sing-nimolz), v, rare. 1606, 
Mf, late I. „ + R) I. une. To 
give the synonyma of, 2. (nir, To use syno. 
nyms; to express the same meaning by 
different wards 1700, 


(sing nimas), d. 

. synonymus = Or., eem Me 
SYNONYM, -ocs.] 1. Having the character of 
à synonym; equivalent in moaning; sald of 
words or phrases denoting the same thing or 
idea, Const. to, (now usu. with), b. (ranaf. 
Raid of things of the same nature denoted by 
different names, Le. by aynonyma; thus = 
Identical | In extended sense, sald of 


To say thata 
South’ ls s, w 
Danwix. 4. T 
of marauder 1555, Hence Synonymous» * 
Ls 


Synonymy (sinonimi). 

aywnymin = Qr. Lo —— 

SYNONYM; soo v t. = SYNONYM 1. “1700, 

2. The uw of synonyma or of words as 

synonyma; «pec. a rhotorical figure by whieh 
© used for the sake of any 


Synonyma ! 4. The quality or 
being synonymous; identity of moaning 1794. 
Synopsis (sinopsia), Ph 

tart. {= late I 

Nvv + ae view) . 4 or condensed. 
statement presenting a combined or L 
view of something: a table, or set of pare: 
Hehe or headings, eo arranged 

I Ube parts or divisions of a eubjeet ar work 
st one view; a conspectus, 2, Kasern Ch. 
A book of prayers for the use of the laity 


qi; ^ hath written a s, of the Metory of man 


meened, f. seme; vo pred, HCl De 
table, chart, ete.: Pertaining to ot 
*Teopels: furnishing a general 
D. b. Of a mental act or 
H- — Vertalning to, involving, 
ined or comprehensive view 
thing 1492. 2. Applied distinetively 
frst three Gospels (vis. of Matthew, 
aed Luke) as giving an account of 
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SYNTONIN 


'tuned' or adjusted so that the latter 
responds only to vibrations of the frequency 
of those emitted by the former; also said of 
the instruments so ‘tuned’. Hence Syn- 
to · nically adv. 

Syntonin (si-ntdnin). 1859. [f. Gr. evrovos 
(see SYNTONOUS) + -IN'] Chem. An acid 
albuminous substance found in muscular 
tissue, or produced from myosin by the 
action of acids. 

Syntonize (simtónoiz) v. 1892. [f. SYN- 
TONIO + R.] Electr. trans. To make syn- 
tonic. Hence Sy-ntonizer, an apparatus for 
syntonizing. 

Syntonous (si mtönes), a. 1789. [f. Gr. 
cóvrovos strained tight, high-pitched, f. ovv 
SYN- + reivev stretch; see -0vs.] Mus. An 
epithet for the ordinary form of diatonic 
Scale (&dérovov ovvrovov) in ancient Greek 
music, in which the tetrachord was divided 
into a semitone and two tones, the third note 
of it being thus tuned to a higher pitch than 
in the other scales; nearly corresponding to 
the modern diatonic scale. 

Syntony (si-ntóni) 1892. [f. SYNTONIO + 
-Y*.] Electr. The condition of being syntonic. 

Sypher (sol- fen), v. 1841. [var. of CIPHER 
v.] Carpentry, To make a lap-joint by over- 
lapping two bevelled or chamfered plank- 
edges, so as to leave a plane surface. So 
S.-joint. 

Syphilide (si-filoid). 1879. [orig. in pl. = Fr. 
syphilides, f. SYPHILIS after names of zoologi- 
cal families; see -ID*.] Path. A generic term 
for any skin affection of a syphilitic nature. 

Syphilis (si. lis). 1718. [mod.L. syphilis 
(syphitid-), orig. the title (in full, Syphilis, 
sive Morbus Gallicus) of a poem, published 
1580, by Girolamo Fracastoro (1483-1553), a 
physician, astronomer and poet of Verona, 
but used also as the name of the disease in 
the poem itself; the name Syphilis being 
formed on the analogy of Æneis, Thebais, 
etc., from that of a shepherd Syphilus, the 
first sufferer from the disease.] Path. A 
specific disease caused by Treponema pal- 
lidum (Spirochete pallida) and communi- 
cated by sexual connection or accidental 
contact (acquired form) or by infection of 
the child in utero (congenital form), 

Three stages of the disease are distinguished, 
primary, secondary, and tertiary s.; the first 
characterized by chancre in the part affected, the 
second by affections of the skin and mucous 
membranes, the third involving the bones, 
muscles, and brain. 

Syphilitic (sifilitik), a, (ab.) 1786. (- 
mod.L. syphiliticus (Sauvages), f. SYPHILIS.] 
Path. Of, pertaining to, caused by, or affected 
with syphilis. B. sb. A person affected with 
syphilis 1881. 

Syphilize (si-filoiz), v. 1854. [= Fr. 
syphiliser; see SYPHILIS, -IZE.] Med. and Path. 
trans. To inoculate with the virus of syphilis, 
as a means of cure or prevention; also, to 
infect with syphilis. Hence Sy:philiza:tion. 

Syphilo- (si-filo), used as comb. form of 
Syrus, Sy-philoderm, ||-derma (pl. -ata) 
(Gr. ðépua skin] = SYPHILIDE; hence Syphi- 
lode:rmatous a. Sy pales Dn, a writer 
on syphilis; so S; lo-graphy, the descrip- 
tion of syphilis. Syphilo-logist, -o-logy. 

Syphiloid (sifiloid), a. (sb.) 1813. f. 
SYPHILIS + -0ID.] Path. Resembling syphilis. 
B. sb. A s. disease or affection 1890. 

Syphiloma (sifiló"-má). Pl. -ata. 1864. 
If. SYPHILIS + -OMA, as in sarcoma.) Path. A 
syphilitic tumour. Hence Syphilo-matous 


a. 

Syphilosis (sifilosis). 1898. [f. SYPHILIS 

+ -0sIS.] Path. Syphilitie condition. 

Syphon: see SIPHON. 

Syracusan (soi?rükiüzán), a. and sb. 1576. 
[- L. Syracusanus, f. Syracuse, Gk. Xvpá- 
xovca. Syracuse + -AN.] Of or belonging to 
(a native or inhabitant of) Syracuse, a city in 
Sicily. So fSyracu'sian a. and sb. 1796. 

Syracuse (sei?rükiüz). 1768. [See prec.] 
A luscious red muscadine wine made in 
Italy. 

Syriac (siriæk), a. and sb. 1602. [- L. 
Syriacus — Gr. Zupiaxds, f. Zvpía; see -A0.] A. 
adj. Of or pertaining to Syria: only of or in 
ref. to the language; written in Syriae; 
writing, or versed, in Syriac. 
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Pest curious old S. copy of the Four Gospels 

B. sb. The ancient Semitic language of 
Syria; formerly, = ARAMAIC; now, the form 
of Aramaic used by Syrian i „ in 
which the Peshito version of the Bible is 
written 1611. b. A or the Syriac version (of 
the Bible) 1644. Hence Sy-riacism (-üsiz'm) 
= SymnsM. Sy-riacist (-ásist), a S. scholar. 

Syrian (sirián), sb. and a. late ME. [- 
OFr. sirien (mod. syrien), f. L. Syrius — Gr. 
Zpws; see -AN.] A. sb. A native orinhabitant 
of Syria. B. adj. Of, belonging to, or charac- 
teristic of Syria or the Syrians 1537. Hence 
Sy-rianism = SYRIASM. 

Syriarch (si-riaak). 1840. [- late L. 
Syriarcha, us — Gr. Svputpyns, f. Zvpía Syria; 
see -ARCH.] The director of public games in 
Syria under the Romans, who was at the 
same time the chief priest. 

Syriasm (si-riez’m), 1684. [irreg. contr. 
of earlier Syriacism (Mr.), f. SYRIAO + 
-ISM.] A phrase or construction charac- 
teristic of the Syriac language; a Syriac 
idiom or expression. 

It hath. .many Hebraisms and Syriasms 1684. 

Syringa (siringd). 1664.  [- mod.L. 
syringa, f. Gr. obpryg, ovpyyy- SYRINX; first 
applied (by Lobel, 1576) to the mock orange, 
from its stems being used for pipe-stems, 
later (by Linnæus, 1735) to the lilac (formerly 
called pipe tree), of which it remains the 
botanical generic name.] Any of the shrubs 
of the genus Philadelphus, esp. P. coronarius, 
the mock-orange (see Mock d.), having 
creamy-white strongly sweet-scented flowers, 
cultivated as an ornamental shrub. 

Syringe (si- rinaz), sb. late ME. I- med.L. 
syringa, f. L. SYRINX; orig. siryng, syring, 
whieh in XVI became assim. to obl. cases of 
the L. syrinx, pl. syringes (siri-nd5iz).] 1. A 
small cylindrical instrument, in its com- 
monest form consisting of a tube fitted with 
a piston, used to draw in a quantity of water 
or other liquid, and to eject it forcibly in a 
stream or jet for making injections, cleansing 
wounds, etc.; talso used as a catheter. b. A 
similar instrument used for various purposes, 
as exhausting or compressing air, squirting 
water over plants, etc. 1659. 2. Applied to 
certain structures in insects 1826. 

Syringe (si-rinsz), v. 1610. [f. prec.) 1. 
trans. To treat with a syringe; to inject or 
sprinkle fluid into or upon by means of a 
syringe. Also absol. 2. intr. To inject 
(liquid) by means of a syringe 1653. 

2. This Balsam, Is to be syringed..into the 
Wound 1737. 

Syringeal (sirinds!il, a. 1872. f. L. 
syring- SYRINX, + -AL' 1.] Ornith. Of, per- 
taining to, or connected with the syrinx in 
birds. 

Syringin (siri-ndgin). 1843. [- Fr. syrin- 
gine, f. Syringa, generic name of the lilac; 
see N.] Chem. A white crystalline sub- 
stance, C,,H,,0,, obtained from the lilac, 
Syringa vulgaris. 

Syringo- (siringo), comb. form of Gr. 
cüpyt, ovpyy- SYRINX. |/Syri:ngomye-lia, 
ll-my-elus [Gr. ue marrow], dilatation of 
the central canal of the spinal cord, or 
formation of abnormal tubular cavities in its 
substance; so Syri:ngomyeli-tis, inflamma- 
tion of the spinal cord producing syringo- 
myelia. Syringotome [mod.L. syringo- 
tomus, Gr. -rouos cutting], an instrument for 
cutting a fistula; so Syringo-tomy, in- 
cision of a fistula. 

Syrinx (si-rinks), Pl. syringes (siri-n- 
d3iz), also sy-rinxes. 1606. [- L. syrinz, 
syring- — Gr. ofpyé, ovpyy- pipe, tube, 
channel, fistula.] 1. =  PAN-PIPE. Also 
attrib. 2. Archæol. pl. Narrow rock-cut 
channels or tunnels, esp. in the burial vaults 
of ancient Egypt 1678. 3. Ornith. The organ 
of voice in birds, the lower larynx, at or near 
the junction of the trachea and bronchi 1872. 

\\Syrma (só-mmá). 1753. [L. — Gr. ovpua, f. 
ovpew drag or trail along.] Antig. A long 
trailing garment, as that worn by tragic 
actors. 

\\Syrmza (sexmi-À). Also surmaia, sur- 
mia. 1833. [- Gr. cvpyala radish, purge, f. 
cvpuós vomiting, purging, f. ovpew drag 
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along, sweep away, purge.] Antig. A 
cathartic said to have been used in some 
Egyptian forms of embalming. 

Syro- (soi"ro), — Gr. Zvpo-, comb. form of 
Zpos & Syrian, used with adjs. or sbs. 
denoting other peoples, countries, languages, 
ete., signifying ‘Syrian or in a Syrian way’, 
or ‘Syrian and..’, as Syro-Arabian, -Gali- 
lean, -Roman. 

Syropheenician (soirofíni-f'ün), sb. (a.) 
1560. [f. L. Syropheniz, -ic- — Gr. Zupodolw£, 
de-; see SYRO, PH@NICIAN.] A native or 
inhabitant of Syrophenicia, a Roman 
province of Western Asia, including Phani- 
cia and the territories of Damascus and 
Palmyra. Also adj. belonging to this 
country or its inhabitants. 

\\Syrphus (só-if5s). Pl. syrphi (s6-zfoi), 
1834. [mod. L. (Fabricius, 1775) — Gr. ovpdos 
gnat.] Ent. A fly of the genus Syrphus, 
typical of the Syrphidz, a large and widely 
distributed family of two-winged flies, mostly 
bright-coloured, feeding on pollen and in the 
larval state often on plant-lice, etc. Hence 
Sy'rphian, Sy-rphid adjs. belonging to this 
family; also as sbs. 


fSyrt. 1575. [- L. Sr RIS. Cf. Fr. (pl.) 
sirtes, syrles.] = SYRTIS. 1718. 
Syrtic (soatik), a. 1846. [= L. syrticus, 


f. Syrtis; see next, -10.] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of à quicksand. 

Syrtis (satis) Pl. syrtes (Iz). 1520. 
IL. — Gr. Svpris, oupris, f. ovpew drag along, 
Sweep away.] Proper name of two large 
quicksands (S. major and minor) off the 
northern coast of Africa; hence gen. a quick- 
sand. 

Quencht in a Boggie 8., neither Sea, Nor good 
dry Land MILT. 

Syrup (sirop) sb. late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
sirop or med. L. siropus, sirupus, ult. — Arab. 
Sardb beverage, drink. Cf. SHRUB*, SHERBET.) 
1. A thick sweet liquid; esp. one consisting 
of a concentrated solution of sugar in water 
(or other medium, e.g. the juices of fruits). 
a. Such a liquid medicated, or used as a 
yehicle for medicines. b. As used in cookery, 
confectionery, etc., as a sweetener, preserva- 
tive, or article of food; also gen. (often in ref, 
to its thick or viscid consistence). late ME. 
€. spec. (a) = Morassks. local (U. S., eto. ). 
(b) In sugar- manufacture, applied to various 
stages of the liquid. 1553. d. (ransf. A liquid 
of syrupy consistence 1838. 2. With quali- 
fying words, indicating the source, or the 
flavouring or medicinal ingredient, as 8. of 
almonds, of poppies, of squills, of violets, eto. 
s. of sugar, molasses. Also golden s., 
syrup of a bright golden-yellow colour, 
drained off in the process of obtaining 
refined crystallized sugar. 

1. a. Not PoDby, nor Mandragora, Nor all og 
drowsie Syrrups of the world SHAKS. b. Lucent 
syrops, tinct with cinnamon KEATS. fij. Wor 
steep’d in syrop of Ambrosia 1600. To 

Syrup, v. 1619. f. Prec.] 1, Mond 
cover with or immerse in syrup. 2. To make 
into or bring to the consistence of syrup 
Syrupy (sirop), a. 1707. (f SYRUP ab. + 

rupy (si-repi) a. 1707. lf. J 

Ew Postaking of the qualities of syrup; esp. 
having the viscid consistence of syrup. d 

llSyssarcosis (sisaakd"-sis). 1676. ine b 
L. — Gr. ovoadpxwas, f. cvocapxodv to unite i 
flesh, cover over with flesh, f. ov SYN- “al 
cáp£ flesh; see -osis.] 1. Anat. The union 
bones by means of intervening uus 17 
Path. and Surg. The healing of & won 
granulation or the formation of new 
1753. 

lSyssitia (isl. Jil. -i-tia). 1835. IF x 
ovooina, pl. of cwotrwv common meal, ie 
SYN- + otros food.] a. Meals eaten toe 
in public. b. The custom of xd E, 
meal of the day at a public mess, 
tised in Sparta and Crete. Also Syssition 
(A. lion, -itiọn), a common meal, remus p. 
Systaltic (siste-Itik), a. 1676. eee 3 
systalticus — Gr. ovoradrixés, f. cv puts] 
oradrés, Vbl. adj. f. orad-: oréMew place, 
Phys. Contracting; of the nature 


of e 
al 
traction; spec. applied to movement, Ps 997 
of the heart, in which there is 1 y 
traction (systole) and dilatation 5 ale 
+Sy-stasis. 1605. - Gr. ovoraos 
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tion, collection, union, alliance, f. ovv SYN- + 
ora-; Bee next, STASIS.] 1. The act, or the 
result, of setting or putting together; com- 
bination, synthesis —1710. 2. A political 
union or confederation. BURKE. 

Systatic (siste-tik), a. (sb.) 1640. [- med. 
or mod.L. systaticus — Gr. ovorarixds (*astrin- 
gent’ in Galen, ‘commendatory’ in eccl. 
Gr.), f. ov SYN- + ora- place, after ou H 
put together, ete.) 1. Pertaining to or 
involving ‘systasis’; synthetic. Obs. or rare. 
2. Path. Involving several of the sensory 
powers simultaneously; sb. a disease which 
does this 1820. 

System (sistém). 1619. [- Fr. systéme 
(XVI) or its source late L. systema musical 
interval, in med.L. universe, etc. — Gr. 
ovormua organized whole, f. ov SYN- + ora-, 
base of lordva. set up.] I. An organized or 
connected group of objects. 1. A set or 
assemblage of things connected, associated, 
or interdependent, so as to form a complex 
unity; a whole composed of parts in orderly 
arrangement according to some scheme or 
plan; rarely applied to a simple or small 
assemblage of things (nearly = ‘group’ or 
Set)) 1638, b. spec. (with this, a possessive, 
or the like): The whole scheme of created 
things, the universe 1619. 2. Physics, A 
group of bodies moying about one another 
in space under some particular dynamical 
law, as the law of gravitation; spec.in Astron. 
a group of heavenly bodies connected by 
their mutual attractive forces and moving in. 
orbits about a centre or central body, as the 
solar s. (the sun with its attendant planets, 
eto.), the s. of a planet (the planet with its 
attendant satellites) 1690. 3. a. Biol. A set of 
organs or parts in an animal body of the 
same or similar structure, or subserving the 
same function, as the nervous, muscular, 
osseous, etc. systems, the digestive, reproduc- 
tive, etc. systems; also, each of the primary 
groups of tissues in the higher plants 1740, 
b. With /he or possessive: The animal body 
as an organized whole; the organism in 
relation to its yital processes or functions. 
(Oceas, including the mind.) 1764, 4. In 
various scientific and technical uses: A 
group, set, or aggregate of things, natural or 
artificial, forming a connected or complex 
whole 1830, 5. Mus. a. In ancient Greek 
music, A compound interval, i.e. one con- 
sisting of several degrees (opp. to DIASTEM); 
also, a scale or series of notes extending 
through such an interval, and serving as the 
basis of musical composition 1656. b. 
Applied to fa stave, or to a set of staves con- 
nected by a brace in a score of concerted 
music 1072. 6. Gr. Pros. A group of con- 
nectod verses or periods, esp. in anaprestic 
metres 1850, 

1. The body is a s. or constitution: so is a tree: 
80 is every machine 1729. The universe itself is a 
8. PALEY. 2. First satellite-systems, then plane- 
tary systems, then star-systems, then systems of 
star-systems 1870. 3. b. Introdueing vaccine 
Virus into the s. 1805. 4. A s. of telegraph wires 
1855. The glacier s. of the region TYNDALL. Low 
Pressure s. or cyclone 1893. 

IL A set of principles, ete.; a scheme, 
method. 1, The set of correlated principles, 
ideas, or statements belonging to some 
department of knowledge or belief; a depart- 
ment of knowledge or belief considered as an 
Organized whole; a comprehensive body of 
doctrines, conclusions, speculations, or theses 
1656. b. spec. in Astron. A theory or hy- 
Pothesis of the arrangement and relations of 
the heavenly bodies, by which their observed. 
movements and phenomena are or have been 
explained 1678. te. In weakened sense: A 
theory or hypothesis; also, theory (as opp. 
to practice). col. —1768. d. transf. A sys- 
tematic treatise. Obs. exc. in titles of books. 
1658. 2. An organized scheme or plan of 
action; an orderly or regular method of pro- 
cedure. Now usu. with defining word or 
phrase. 1663, b. A formal, definite, or estab- 
lished scheme or method (of classification, 
notation, or the like) 1753. C. Cryst. Each of 
the six different general methods in which 
different minerals crystallize, constituting 
the six classes of crystalline forms 1820. 3. In 
the abstract (without a or pL): Orderly 
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arrangement or method; systematic form or 
10 ediy 8 

- The dry Systems of the Old Philosophe: . 
Hood not a s. of truths, but a s. o! eum 1940: 
b. The Copernican s, 1855, d. A S. of Magick; or, 
a History of the Black Art DE FOE, 2. Sub- 
sidising the denominational s, 1873. b. The s. of 
chemical notation now in use 1866. 3. There is 
more of s. in the Phedo than appears at first 
sight JoWETT. 

ystematic (sistémæ-tik), a. and sb. 1680. 
- Fr. systématique — late L. systematicus — 
late Gr. ovornuarwós (both relating to systems 
of metres), f. our. -uar- SYSTEM; see . 10. ] 
A. adj. tl. = next 1 b. 2. = next 1. 1725. 
3. Arranged or conducted according to a 
system, plan, or organized method; involving 
or observing a system; (of a person) acting 
according to system, regular, methodical 
1790. b. Qualifying nouns of unfavourable 
meaning: Regularly organized (for an evil 
purpose), or carried on as a regular (and 
reprehensible) practice. Also said of the 
agent. 1803. 4, Nat. Hist., etc. Pertaining to, 
following, or arranged according to a system 
of classification; classificatory. Also of a 
writer: Composing or adhering to a system 
of classification. 1796, 

2. Now we deal much in Essays, and most un- 
reasonably despise s. Learning 1725, S. books of 
morality 1821, 3. The systematick proceedings of 
a Roman senate BURKE. He is very s. with the 
luggage DICKENS. b. The s. intrigues of the Papal 
Court D'ISRAELI. Pope..wasa 8. n À 
of other men’s thoughts 1874, 4. Endeavouring 
to perfect s. botany 1829. 

B. sb. 1. Nat. Hist., eto. A systematist 1771, 
2. pl. Systematics: the subject or study of 
systems, esp. of classification 1888. 

Systema-tical, a. Now rare or Obs. 1661. 
[See prec., -ICAL.] 1. Of a writing or treatise: 
Containing or setting forth a system or 
regular exposition of some subject. Of a 
subject or study: Set forth, or pursued, in 
the way of a system or regular scheme. Of a 
writer: Dealing with a subject in this way. 
b. Belonging to, or dealing in, a ‘system’ or 
theory; theoretical 1748. 2. gen. = prec. 3. 
1692. b. = prec. 3 b. 1750. 13. Belonging to 
the system of the universe, or to the solar 
system; cosmical -1797. 4. Nat. Hist, = 
prec. 4. 1813. Hence Systemartically adv. 

Sy:sstematism. rare. 1846. (f. Sys- 
TEMATIZE v. + Su.] The practice of sys- 
tematizing. 

Systematist. 1700. [f. Gr. evernua, ar- 
System + er.] One who constructs, or 
adheres to, a system, esp. a system of 
classification in natural history; a classifying 
naturalist. 

Systematize (sistémütoiz), v. 1704. If. 
as prec. + E.] trans. To arrange according 
to a system; to reduce to system. b. absol. 
or intr. To GRAUE a 5 2 5 (e.g. of 

g fication, eto. . 
e Systematised. in- 
trigue D'ISRAELI. Hence Sy:stematiza:tion, the 
action or process of systematizing stematic 
arrangement, statement, etc. S) 

Sysstematy. 1912. [f. as prec.; see s) 
Systematic classification. 2 0 45 i 

Systemic (siste-mik), a. 1803. [irreg, f. 
Sram ic. ] 1. Physiol. and Path. Be- 
longing to, supplying, or affecting the system 
or body as a whole; orig. and esp. in ref. to 
the general circulation as dist. from that 
supplying the respiratory organs. b. 
Belonging to or affecting a particular system 
of bodily organs, esp. the nervous system 
or special parts of it pall T gen. Of or 

taining to a system (rare . 

E The 8. Circulation. „divisible into Arterial and 

venous 1896. b. S. sclerosis of a small but 

defined tract of the spinal 5 oen ae 
itemize (si-stémoiz), v. . [irreg. f. 

nux + k.] trans =  SYSTEMATIZE. 

Hence Sy:stemiza‘tion, systematization. 

Sy'stemizer, a systematizer. 

Systemless (si-stémlés), a. 1851. If. 
SYSTEM + -LESS.] 1. Devoid of system or 
orderly arrangement; unsystematic. 2, Biol. 
Having no differentiated systems of organs; 
structureless 1862. 

\iSystole (si-stdli). 1577. [Late L. — Gr. 
cvosok, f. adv SYN- + *orod- *ore- place, after 
ovorémew contract.) I. Phys. The regular con- 
traction of the heart and arteries that drives 
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the blood outward: opp. to DIASTOLE 1578, b, 
Applied to similar rhythmical contraction in 
other organs, as the lungs, the intestines, the 
pulsatile vesicles in protozoans, ote, 1678. 2. 
Pros, The shortening of a vowel or syllable 
which is long by nature or position 1577, 

1. fig. A 4, and diastole of the spiritual life 1899, 
So Systo-lic a. pertaining to or marked by s. 

Systyle (si-stoil), a. and sb. 1704. I- L. 
systylos — Gr. oberes, f. ow SYN- + ordos 
column, pillar.) Arch. A. adj. Applied to 
architecture in which the columns are close 
together, viz. at a distance from each other 
of twice their thickness. B. sb. A building 
characterized by such intercolumniation. 

Systylous (si-stilos), a. 1863. (t. prec, + 
s.] a. In mosses, having the lid per- 
manently fixed to the columella. b. Having 
the styles united into a single column. 

Syud, var. SAYYID. 

Syzygetic (sizidge-tik), a. 1850. [Loosely f. 
Syzyay + -etic as in apologetic.] Math. Of, 
pertaining to, or constituting a ByZyEY 
(sense 4). 

Syzygial (sizi-dsiail), a, 1803. [f. Syzvay 
+ -AL 1.] Astron. and Zool. Pertaining to a 
Syzygy or syzygies; having the character of 
a syzygy (senses 1b, 3). 

Syzygy (sizidzi). 1656, [- late L. syeugia 
= Gr. evtvyla yoke, pair, copulation, conjunc- 
tion, f. ovtvyos yoked, paired, f. ovv SYN- + 
Cuy. (base of Levywve) YOKE.) 1, Asiron, 
fa. Orig. = CONJUNCTION 3. —1704. b. Now 
extended to include both conjunction and 
opposition (Opposition 3) of two heavenly 
bodies, or either of the points at which these 
take place, esp. in the case of the moon with. 
the sun (new and full moon), 2. Biol. a. A 
suture or immovable union of two Joints of a. 
crinoid; also, the joints thus sutured, b. The 
conjunction of two organisms without loss of 
identity, as in the genus DIPLOZOON; a 
syzygium, 1873. 3. Anc. Pros. A dipody, or 
combination of two fect in one metre 1836, 
4. Math. A group of rational integral func- 
tions so related that, on their being severally 
multiplied by other rational integral func- 
tions, the sum of the products vanishes iden- 
tically; also, the relation between such 
functions 1850. 5. A pair of connected or 
correlative things; in Gnostic theology, a 
couple or pair of opposites, or of mons 1838, 

* 
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T (ti), the twentieth letter of the English 
and the nineteenth of the ancient Roman 
alphabet, corresponding in form to the Greek 
T (lau) from the Phomician (and ancient 
Semitic) + X X X (tau), It represents the 
point-breath-stop consonant of Bells“ Visible 
Speech’, or ‘surd dental mute’; in English it 
is gingival or alveolar, not dental. 

In mod. English, besides its proper sound 
as above described, ¢ in the combinations 
-tion, -tious, -tial, ta, tian, -tience, -lient, 
after a vowel or any consonant except a, has 
the sound of sh (f), in which the following tis 
absorbed, as in nation (né'-fon), factious 
(tuo. k fos), partial (pi-asil), eto.; but in ia, 
dan, i is sometimes more or less preserved, 
esp. in proper names, as in inertia, Portia, 
ete, After s the original sound of ¢ has 
remained, as in bestial, Christian, 

A modern change is the development in 
southern England of the sound (tf) from t 
followed by [iu], [yu] in such combinations 
as -tual, -tuous, and esp. ture, as in nalure 
(neuting, né;-tfoa). In rapid speech ti after s 
usu, passes similarly into tf, as (kwo-stfon) 
for (kwe-styon). 

T between s and syllabic Z or n (en), as in 
bustle, castle, epistle, christen, fasten, hasten, 
is now usu. mute; so between s and m in 
Christmas, and. between f and syllabic n in 
often, soften. 

Tu is a consonantal digraph representing 
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two simple sounds (p, 5), for which the 
Roman alphabet has no simple symbols, and 
is thus phonetically a distinct letter (or two 
letters), inserted between TE- and TI-. 

I. 1. The letter and its sound. The pl. is variously 
written t's, t's, ts (tiz). b. In phr, fo cross the t’s: 
to make the horizontal stroke of t (often omitted 
in hasty writing); fig. to be minutely exact or 
particular in one’s account; to make the meaning 
more distinct; to particularize and emphasize the 
points, c. Phr. To a T (also to a tee): exactly, 
properly, to a nicety. 2. T'he shape of the letter; 
an object having the shape T. 3. attrib. (some- 
times hyphened): Shaped like the letter T; having 
a cross piece at the top, as T hinge, joint. See also 
TEE sb.', TEE-piece, etc, Special Combs. 
(sometimes hyphered). T branch, in piping 
right-angled joint of a small pipe to a main; a T 
joint. T cart, an open phaeton, so called from its 
ground plan resembling the letter T. T cloth, a 
plain cotton cloth exported to India, China, 
Africa, etc., so called from the large letter T 
stamped on it. T rail, a railway metal or rail 
having a T section. T square, a square of the 
form of a T or rather i- (with a long stem) used 
for drawing lines parallel, or at right angles, to 
each other. TYV, television. 

II. 1.Used to denote serial order; applied s to 
the twentieth (or more usu, the nineteenth) oi any, 
series, to the nineteenth sheet of a book, etc. 2. 
medimval symbol for the numerical 160, and with 
a stroke over it (T) for 160,000. 3. Abbreviations 
for various proper names, as Thomas, Theresa, 
ete.; officially stamped on a letter, = tazed, i. 
postage to be paid; in Music, = tasto, tempo, 
tenor, tutti; in a ship's log-book, = thunder; in 
Math., = time, terms; t.b.(d.) = torpedo boat 
e e 7.0. = turn over; 4. U. C. = Trade 

nion Congress. Also T. B., T. 

T”, ME. Shortened form of To, before an 
infinitive beginning with a vowel, formerly in 
use, often combined with the following word, 
as tabandon to abandon. 

T's, north. dial. form of the, before a vowel 
or consonant. 

't, shortened form of it, initially or finally, 
as in tis, *twas; do't, see’t, on't; formerly 
often written without apostrophe as one 
word; see IT. 

-t', suffix of abstr. sbs. derived from vbs., 
repr. IE. -t- in *-tis, *-lus, which is preserved 
in OE. -p and G. -t, after guttural, labial, 
and sibilant consonants, as in draught, drift, 
Hight, thirst, thrift. 

-t*, phonetic var. of OE. p (as in health, 
truth: see Tn), e.g. in drought, height, 
sleight, theft. 

-t?, var. of -D, formation of the pa. pple. 
of weak verbs. From xvi to xviii commonly 
(and later in individual usage) -ed was re- 
placed by -t after a voiceless cons. preceded 
by another cons. or a short vowel, as in 
blest, jumpt, stept; this sp. has become 
universal where a long vowel in the stem 
has been shortened in the pa. pple., as in 
crept, dealt, knelt, lost, meant, swept. 

In certain other classes of verbs there has 
been general contr. of -ed which had begun 
in inflected forms in OE.: after l, n, r, the 
ending -ded has become -t, as in gilt, girt, 
sent, and in some verbs with l, m, n at the 
end of the stem, -ed has also become -f, as in 
smelt, spill. Several verbs have parallel forms 
without contraction, sometimes with differ- 
ence of use, e.g. burned and burnt, leaned 
and leant, penned and pent, roasted and roast, 

and spoilt. 

Ta (tà), int. 1772. An infantile word ex- 
pressing thanks. 

Ta, obs. and dial. form of THE, THEE, 
THOU. Ta, taa, obs. ff. TAKE v. 

Taal (tà). S. Afr. 1896. [- Du. taal 
language, speech, MDu. (dle = OE. talu 
Talk.] The t., Cape Dutch or Afrikaans, a 
variety of Dutch spoken in South Africa. 

Tab? (teb). 1607. [prob. of dial. origin; 
partly synon. with Tag sb.] I. 1. A short 
broad strap, flat loop, or the like, attached 
by one end to an object, or forming a pro- 
jecting part by which a thing can be taken 
hold of, hung up, fastened, or pulled. b. 
spec. A shoe latchet, for fastening with a 
buckle, button, or thong. Chiefly dial. 1674. 
2. As an ornament of dress: Hach of the 
projecting square pieces formed by cutting 
out the lower edge of a jacket or other article 
of dress, or sewn on to its uncut edge, and 
usu. embellished with buttons, embroidery, 
eto. 1880. b. A similar piece sewn by its 
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upper edge on the surface of dress, so as to 

loose; or c. in recent use, sewn on 
entirely, and variously adorned with buttons, 
beads, embroidery, etc. 1834. d. Red t.: a 
staff officer: so called from the ‘red tab’ on 
his uniform. 3. A tie-label, a luggage label 
1904, II. U.S. collog. A table, an account; 
a check; esp. in phr. lo keep (a) tab or tabs 
on 1889. 

Tab*, colloq. shortening of CANTAB (a 
Cambridge man). 

Tabac (tábm-k), a. 1894. [- Fr. tabac To- 
BACCO.] Of a deep shade of brown; tobacco- 
coloured, 

Tabacco, obs. f. TOBACCO. 

Tabagie (tabazi). 1819. [Fr. (XVII), irreg. 
deriv. of tabac TOBAOCO.] A group of smokers 
who meet in club fashion; a ‘tobacco- 
parliament’. 

Tabanid (te-binid), a. and sb. 1891. f. 
L. tabanus gad-fly, horse-fly + -ID*.] A. adj. 
Belonging to the family Tabanidz of flies, of 
which Tabanus is the typical genus. B. sb. 
A fly of this family, a gad-fly. 

Tabard (te-báid). ME. - OFr. tabart, of 
unkn. origin. fl. A garment of coarse 
material; a loose upper garment without 
Bleeves; formerly worn out of doors by the 
lower classes, also by monks and foot- 
soldiers —1568. 2. A short surcoat open at the 
sides and having short sleeves, worn by a 
knight over his armour, and emblazoned on 
the front, back, and sleeves with his armorial 
bearings. Now Hist. 1450. 3. The official 
dress of a herald or pursuivant; a coat or 
jerkin having short sleeves, or none, and 
emblazoned with the arms of the sovereign 
1598, 

1. A Plowman..In a t. he rood vpon a Mere 
CHAUCER, Hence Ta- barded a. wearing a t. 

Tabaret (te-bürét) 1851, [mod. trade 
name, prob. f. TABBY; ef. TABINET.] A fabric 
of alternate satin and watered silk stripes 
used in upholstery. 

Tabasco (tába-sko) 1898. [A registered 
trademark; from Tabasco, name of a river 
and state of Mexico.] More fully 7. ( pepper) 
sauce: A very pungent sauce made from the 
pulp of the ripe fruit of a variety of Capsicum 
annuum. Also fig., a story ‘highly spiced’. 

\Tabasheer (tebáfP-1) 1598, [- Pg. or 
Fr. form of Urdu (Arab., Pers.) tabdsir, also 
fabüsir chalk.) A siliceous substance, white 
or translucent, occasionally formed in the 
joints of the bamboo; also called bamboo 
salt; used medicinally in the East. 

Tabatière (tabatyér). rare. 1823. [Fr. 
(xvm), for tabaquiére, f. tabac TOBACCO.) A 
snuff box. 

Tabby (te-bi) sb. and a. 1638. (- (O)Fr. 
labis, tatabis (cf. med. L. attdbi) — Arab. 
al-'attábiya, name of a quarter of Bagdad in 
which the stuff was manufactured, named 
after ‘attab, great grandson of 'Umayya. The 
connection of the other senses is not clear.] 
A. sb. 1. A general term for a silk taffeta, 
app. orig. striped, but afterwards applied 
also to silks of uniform colour waved or 
watered. b. Short for f. gown or dress 1727. 
2. Short for f. cat: A cat having a striped or 
brindled coat 1774. b. Also a she-cat: 
correl. to tom-cat 1826. 3. An old or elderly 
maiden lady: a dyslogistic appellation; 
Sometimes applied to any spiteful or ill- 
natured female gossip or tattler 1748. 4. A 
collector’s name for two pyralid moths, 
the T., Aglossa pinguinalis, and the Small 
T., A. cuprealis, both with fore wings greyish 
brown, clouded with a darker colour 1819. 
5. A concrete formed of a mixture of lime 
with shells, gravel, or stones in equal pro- 
portions, which when dry becomes very hard. 
orig. t. work. 1802. B. adj. (The sb. used 
attrib.) 1. Made or consisting of tabby (see 
A. 1) 1638. 2. Of a brownish, tawny, or grey 
colour, marked with darker parallel stripes 
or streaks; brindled; primarily and esp. in t. 
cat or t.-cat, a cat of this coloration, or of 
any other colour similarly marked 1665. 

A. 1. His lady in crimson t. HAWTHORNE. B. 2. 
Demurest of the t. kind GRAY. Hence Ta-bby- 
hood, the condition of being an old maid. 

Tabby (te-bi), v. 1728. [f. prec.] I. trans. 
To give a wavy appearance to (silk, etc.) by 
calendering. 2. To stripe or streak in parallel 
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lines with darker markings. Usu.in pa. pple, 
Ta-bbied. 1860. 

"Tabefa:ction. rare. 1658. [f. pa. ppl. 
stem of late L. labefacere; see next, -10N.] The 
aetion or process of tabefying; the wasting 
away or consumption of the body. 

Tabefy (tw-bifoi) v. rare. 1650. [- Fr, 
Ttabéfier — late L. tabefacere cause to waste 
(f. tabére waste, melt + facere make); see 
-FY.] I. trans, To waste away, consume; to 
emaciate; fto melt down. 2. inir. To waste 
1 gradually, become emaciated (rare) 

Tabe- lia. Pl. -æ (i). 1693. [L., dim. of 
tabula TABLE.] Pharm. = TABLET 3. 

Taberdar (te-bezdài). 1648. [In L. form 
taberd(iyus, tabardarius, f. TABARD + -arius; 
See -AR*.] lit. One who wears a tabard; a 
name formerly given to certain scholars of 
Queen's College, Oxford, from the gown they 
wore; still surviving in the name of some of 
the scholarships at that college and in 
Taberdars’ Room, the junior common room. 

Tabernacle (te-bomek’l), sb. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. tabernacle or L. tabernaculum tent, 
booth, shed, dim. of taberna TAVERN; see 
-CULE.] 1. A temporary dwelling; usu. move- 
able, constructed of branches, boards, or 
canvas; a hut, tent, booth. 2. spec. in 
Jewish Hist. The curtained tent, containing 
the Ark of the Covenant and other sacred 
appointments, which served as the portable 
sanctuary of the Israelites during their 
wandering in the wilderness and afterwards 
till the building of the Temple. Also called 
t of the congregation (or meeting), of testimony, 
and of witness. ME. b. Transferred to the 
Jewish temple. late ME. 3. fig. In phrase- 
ology chiefly of biblical origin: A dwelling- 
place. a. spec. The dwelling-place of 
Jehovah, or of God ME. b. gen. A dwelling- 
place, a place of abode. late ME. c. Applied 
to the human body regarded as the tempor- 
ary abode of the soul or of life, late ME. 
4. A canopied niche or recess in a wall or 
pillar, to contain an image. late ME, 5. Weel. 
An ornamented receptacle for the pyx con- 
taining the consecrated host reserved 1487. 
6. A place of worship distinguished in some 
way from a church. a. A temporary place 
of worship; esp. applied to the struotures 
temporarily used during the rebuilding of 
the churches destroyed by the Fire of 
London in 1666. 1693. b. A meeting-house or 
place of worship of Protestant Nonconform- 
ists, esp. when not of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. (Now chiefly contempt.) 1708. c. fig. 
Applied to the ‘edifice’ which for the time 
enshrines the principles of a party 1902. 
7. Naut. An elevated socket or step for the 
mast of a river-boat, or a post to which the 
mast is hinged, so that it may be lowered to 
pass bridges 1877. 

1. Feast of Tabernacles, a Jewish festival, com- 
memorating the dwelling of the Israelites in tents 
during their sojourn in the wilderness, held from 
the 15th to the 28rd of Tisri (October); it was also 
called the Feast of Ingathering, and was observed 
as a thanksgiving for the harvest. 2. b. At 
Salem is his t., & his dwellinge in Sion COVERDALE 
Ps. 75 [6]:2. 3. b. And all The crowned Gods in 
their high tabernacles Sigh unawares TENNYSON. 
€. True image of the Father,..enshrin’d In 
fleshly T., and human form Mir. 6. b. Pewing 
which would disgrace a t. of the last century 


1878. 

attrib. and Comb.: t. roof, a roof which slopes at 
the ends, as well as the sides, to a central ridge 
shorter than the side-walls; -work, (a) the orna- 
mental carved work or tracery usual in canopies 
over niches, stalls, or pulpits, and in the carved 
screens of churches; (b) architectural work in 
which tabernacles or canopied niches form the 
characteristic feature. 

Ta-bernacle, v. 1653. [- med.L. laber- 
naculare (1342 in Du Cange: rendering Gr. 
expobv in John 1:14), f. tabernaculum (see 
prec.).] 1. intr. To occupy a tabernacle, tent, 
or temporary dwelling, or one that can be 
shifted about; to dwell for a time, to sojourn: 
usu. fig., said of the sojourning of Christ on 
earth or ‘in the flesh’, and of the indwelling 
of the Spirit of Christ; also of men as spiri- 
tual beings dwelling in the ‘fleshly taber- 
nacle’ of the body. 2. trans. To place in & 
tabernacle; to enshrine 1822. 
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1. The Evangelist Saint John..saith, He taber- 


led amongst us 1653. 
— — (teebome-kitilix), a. rare. 


1078. If. L. tabernaculum; see -AR*.] Of or 
pertaining to a tabernacle. 1. Of the style 
or character of an architectural tabernacle; 
constructed or decorated with open-work 
and tracery. 2. Savouring of the language 
of a ‘tabernacle’ or conventicle. (contempt.) 


1847. 


2. The word '*shortcomings'..being horridly t. 
DE QUINCEY. g 
ſrabes (té-bi 1651, [L., ‘wasting 


away'. 1. Path. Slow progressive emacia- 
tion of the body or its parts; consumption. 
2. Decay of plants caused by disease or 
i 1832. 

"Pabescent (tibe-sént), a. 1890, [- L. 
labescens, -eni-, pr. pple. of tabescere, incep- 
tive of íabére waste away; see -ESCENT.] 
Wasting away. So Tabe'scence, emaciation 
1890. 

Tabetic (tábe-tik). a, and sb. 1847. [irreg. 
f. L. labes, after diabetic, ete.) A. adj. Of, 
pertaining to, or affected with tabes or 
emaciation. B. sh. One who suffers from 
tabes 1899. 

Tabid (t»-bid), a. Now rare. 1650. [= L. 
labidus wasting, f. (abére; see -ID'. Of, Fr. 
labide (xvi).] 1. Path. Affected with tabes; 


wasted by disense; consumptive; marcid 
1051. 12. Corrupted, decomposed —1657,. 
3. Causing consumption, wasting, or decline 
1071. 4. Of the nature of tabes; character- 
ized by wasting away 1747. 

1. Sinking. into a premature and t. old age 
1892. Hence Ta-bid-ly adv., -ness. 

Tabific (tábi- rare. 1009. {= L. 


k), a. 
labificus, t. Tauns; see -F10.] Causing tabes; 
consumptive, maciating, wasting. So 

tTabi-fical a. 1608-1657. 

Tabinet (te-binét). 1611. (app. arbitrarily 
f. TABBY. Cf. TAnaRET.] A watered fabric of 
silk and wool resembling poplin: chiefly 
associated with Ireland, 

Tablature (tæ-blätiüx, -tfox). 1574. LE Fr. 
tablature (xvi) — It. tavolatura ‘any kind of 
Prick-song’ (Florio), f. tavolare ‘to set in 
Musike or Prick-song'.] 1. Mus. An old 
name for musical notation in general, esp. 
for systems differing from the ordinary staff 
notation; spec. à peculiar form of notation 
used for the lute and other stringed instru- 
ments, in which the lines of the stave de- 
noted the several strings, and letters or 
figures were placed upon them to indicate 
the points at which they were to be ‘stopped’ 
with the fingers; also, a similar notation for 
the flute, ete. € exc. Hist, 2, A tabular 
formation or structure bearing an inscription 
or design; a tablet. Obs. or arch. 1606. 
13. A painting; a picture —1707. tb. collect. 
Work consisting or of the nature of paintings 
or pictures —1819. c. fig; A ‘picture’ formed 
by description or in fancy; pl. the ‘pictures’ 
TE TUTBOES, or the faculty of retaining these 


1, Organ T. was a system of writing the notes 
without the stave by means of letters. "n Figured 
has also been called T. 1898. 3. C. Yielding 

a t. of benevolence and public spirit SHERIDAN, 
Table (té-hb', sb. ME. {= (O)Fr. table — 
L. fabula plank, tablet, list, repl. mensa in 
5 II in Gallo-Roman and Italian areas. 
‘he L. word was adopted in OE. as tabule 
und te.] I. A flat slab or board. 1. A flat 
and comparatively thin piece of wood, stone, 
ane or other solid material (usu. shaped by 
); a board, plate, slab, or tablet; also 
fru to natural formations, as the lamin 
h rB slaty rock. Obs. exo. in special applica- 
ir 2. spec. a. A tablet bearing orintended 
e Inscription or device: as the stone 
Ven On which the ten commandments 
ME F a votive tablet, etc. arch. 
Qn . A writing-tablet. Often in phr. a pair 
Tabl lables. —1056. c. Ane. Hist. pl The 
Gr mk on which certain collections of ancient 
i and Roman laws were inscribed; hence 
DA aws themselves; esp. the Twelve Tables, 
tind up by the decemviri p.c. 451 and 450, 
Er ying the most important rules of 
ot n Law, and forming the chief basis 
Subsequent legislation 1726. d. First, 
Second t.: the two divisions of the decalogue, 
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relating to religious and moral duties re- 
spectively, held to have occupied the two 
tables of stone’ 1560. 13. A board or other 
flat surface on which a pieture is painted; 
hence, the picture itself —1700. 14. The 
'board' on which chess, draughts, or any 
similar game is played —1801. b. Each of the 
two folding leaves of a backgammon board 
(inner and outer t.); thence in pl. (often pair 
of tables) a backgammon board. Also, the 
half of each leaf in relation to the player to 
whom it belongs. 1483. 

1. The inner part of the temple is altogether plas- 
tered and couered with pem fables ar Porphyre 
1585. 2. a. As stern as the statue of Moses 
bM the tables 1849. 3. fig. Mine eye hath 
play'd the painter and hath steeld, Thy beauties 
forme in t. of my heart SHAKS, 4. b. Phr. To turn 
the tables, to reverse the relation between two 
persons or parties; to effect a complete reversal 
of the state of affairs (a metaphor from the 
notion of players reversing the position of the 

80 as to reverse their relative positions.) 

II. A raised board at which persons may 
sit. 1. An article of furniture consisting of a 
flat top of wood, stone, or other solid 
material, supported on legs or on a central 
pillar, and used to place things on for various 
purposes, as for meals, for some work or 
occupation, or for ornament ME. 2. spec. 
An article of furniture as described in II. 1 
upon which food is served, and at or around 
which persons sit at a meal. late ME. b. 
transf. Provision of food for meals; supply 
of food; fare; entertainment of a family or 
guests at table; eating, feasting. late ME. 
3. Usu. with defining word, as the Lord's t., 
the holy t.: (a) In a church, that upon which 
the elements are placed at the Communion; 
the communion table: esp. when the rite is 
not regarded as a sacrifice. (b) transf. The 
Communion. ME. 4. transf. A company of 
persons at a table ME. b. The company at 
dinner or at a meal 1602. c. A ‘board’ of 
persons who normally transact their busi- 
ness at a table (in various special uses) 1006. 
5. A table on which some game of chance is 
played; a gaming-table; also, the company 
of players at such a table 1750. 

1. Phr, Upon the t., under consideration or dis- 
cussion. 7o lay on or upon the t., of a legislative 
or deliberative boty toleave (areport, a (B ag 
measure, etc.) for the present, subject to its being 
considered or called up at any 1 ner time; 
hence, sometimes, to defer its consideration in- 
definitely; so to lie on the t. 2. Phr. At t., at a meal 
or meals, For (the) t., for eating at a meal, for 
food; The greening [of potatoes]. .renders them 
unfit for t. 1855. 4. b. Your flashes of Merriment 
that were wont to set the T. on a Rore Saks. 
5. The plan will be for two to bank against the t. 
DISRAELI, 

III. An arrangement of numbers, words, or 
items of any kind, in a definite and compact 
form, so as to exhibit some set of facts, or 
relations in a distinct and comprehensive 
way, for convenience of study, reference, or 
calculation. Now chiefly applied to an 
arrangement in columns and lines occupying 
a single page or sheet, as the multiplication 
t., tables of weights and measures, insurance 
tables, TIME-TABLES, etc. Formerly some- 
times merely: An orderly arrangement of 
particulars, a list. late ME. tb. absol. = t. 
of contents (CONTENT sb.' 1) ~1824. c. Tables: 
the common arithmetical tables, esp. as 
learnt at school 1828. IV. Special and techn. 
senses (chiefly arising out of sense I. 1). 
t1. pl. Tables, formerly the ordinary name 
of BACKGAMMON; app. orig. the ‘men’ or 
pieces used in playing early forms of this 
game —1808. 2. Arch. a. A general term for 
a horizontal projecting course or moulding, 
as a cornice; a string-course. late ME. b. A 
member consisting of a flat Mox surface, 
usu. of rectangular form, plain or orna- 
mented, sunk in or projecting beyond the 
general surface of a wall, etc.; a panel 1678. 
3. A flat elevated tract of land; a table-land, 
plateau; a flat mountain-top; also Geol. 
applied to a horizontal stratum 1587. 4, 
Palmistry. The quadrangular space between 
certain lines in the palm of the hand 1460. 
5. a. A large flat circular dise, plate, or sheet 
of crown-glass, being the form in which it is 
made 1688, b. A crystal of flattened or short 
prismatic form 1796. 6. Anat. Each of the 
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two dense bony layers of the skull, separated 
by the diplos 1612. 7. A flat plate, board, or 
the like, forming part of a mechanism or 
apparatus 1677. a. In various manufactures, 
A fiat metal plate (often movable or adjust- 
able) forsupporting something to be operated 
upon, etc.; the plate with a raised rim on 
which plate-glass is made 1727. b. In an 
organ: (a) The upper part of the sound- 
board, above the sound-board bars and 
grooves, perforated with holes for admitting 
air to the pipes. (b) The upper board of the 
bellows. 1852. c. Shipbuilding. — COAK sb. 
1. 1890. d. Plain t. (surveying instrument): 
See PLANE-TABLE. 8. a. The upper hori- 
zontal surface of a table diamond or a 
brilliant. b. Short for TABLE DIAMOND; also 
applied to other precious stones cut in a 
similar form. 1530. 

3. The ascent to the Sugar-loafe and T. [= Table 
Mountain], two Hils so named 1634, 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-allowance, an allowance 
of money for provisions; = t.-money (a); -bell, a 
small hand-bell placed upon the t. for summoning 
attendants; -centre, a piece of embroidery, 
decorated work, etc., for the centre of a table, 
sometimes placed over the table-cloth; -cover, 
a cloth of wool or other fabric used for covering 
a t. permanently or when not in use for meals; 
-faced a, = TABLE-CUT; -glass, (a) glass made in 
"tables" (see sense IV. 5 a); (b) a glass (drinking- 
vessel) for use at t. ; Knife, a knife used at t., esp. 
one of the shape or size used in cutting meat on 
the plate; -lifting, the lifting of a table by sup- 
posed spiritual agency; -linen, linen for use at t., 
as t.-cloths and t.-napkins; -money, (a) an extra 
allowance of money made to the fig er officers 
in the British army and navy for t. expenses; 
(b) a charge made in some clubs for the use of the 
dining-room; also, an extra charge made in 
some restaurants; -mountain, a flat-topped 
mountain; spec. the name of the mountain which 
rises behind Capetown; -napkin, a napkin used 
at t. for wiping the fingers and lips; -shore 
Naut., a low level shore; -tennis = PING-PONG; 
-tilting, -tipping, the tilting or tipping of a 
table by supposed spiritual agency; -work 
Printing, the setting up of tables (sense III), or 
of matter between column rules; concr. printed 
matter of this kind, as dist, from ordinary letter- 
press. Hence Ta:ble-wise adv. in the manner 
ofat.; „ of the placing of the Holy Table with 
its length in the direction of the church or chancel 
(opp. to altar-wise). 

Table, v. 1450. (f. prec.] 1. trans. To 
enter in a table or list; to tabulate. Now 
rare. 2. a. To entertain at table as a guest, 
orfor payment; to provide with meals. Now 
rare. 1457. b. intr. (for refl.) To have a meal, 
to dine; to take one's meals habitually (at a 
specified place or with a specified person). 
Now rare or Obs. 1562. 3. trans. To picture, 
depict, represent as in a picture. Obs. or 
rare arch. 1607. 4. To place or lay upon a 
table. a. To lay (an appeal, proposal, eto.) 
on the table of a deliberative or legislative 
assembly; hence, to bring forward for dis- 
cussion or consideration. In the U.S. Con- 
gress, to lay on the table as a way of post- 
poning indefinitely; to shelve. 1718. b. To 
pay down (money); to throw down or play 
(a card) 1827. 5. Carpentry. To join two 
pieces of timber firmly together by means of 
flat oblong projections (see TABLE sb. IV. 7 c) 
in each alternately, fitting into correspond- 
ing recesses in the other. Also infr. for pass. 
1794. 6. Sail-making. To make a broad hem 
or ‘tabling’ on the edge of (a sail), to 
strengthen it in that part which is sewed 
to the bolt-rope 1794. 

2. They haue. ten pound a yeere. .and t. them- 
selues also of the same 1583. b. Comming to 
Ordinaries about the Exchange where Merchants 
do t. for the most part 1602. 3. This last Powder 

n, fit to be tabled and pictured in the 
chambers of meditation, as another hell above the 
ground BACON. 

Tableau (te-blo", Fr. tablo). Pl. tab- 
leaux(o"z, Fr. -o). 1099. [Fr. tableau, OFr. 
lablel, dim. of (able TABLE sb.; see -EL.] 
1. A picture; usu. fig. a picturesque or 
graphie description. 2. A group of persons 
&nd accessories, producing a picturesque 
effect 1813. b. = T. vivant 1828. c. Used 
ellip. to express the sudden creation of a 
striking or dramatic situation, a ‘scene’ 
which it is left to the hearer or reader to 
imagine 1885. 3. A table, a schedule; an 
official list 1798. 

2. T. vivant (tablo vivan), pl. tableaux vivants 


£ 
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(same pron.), lit. ‘living picture’: a representation 
of a personage, character, scene, incident, ete., or 
of a well-known painting or statue, by one person 
or @ group of persons in suitable costumes and 
attitudes, silent and motionless. 

Ta-ble-board. 1483. +1. = TABLE sb. I. 4. 
21623. 2. A board forming the top of a 
table; also a table (obs. or dial.) 1603. 3. 
Board, i.e. meals, without lodging. U.S. 1884. 

Ta-ble-book. 1596. tl. A book composed 
of tablets for memoranda; a pocket note- 
book or memorandum-book —1816. 2. An 
ornamental book for a drawing-room table 
1845. 

Table-cloth (té!-b’l,klop; for pl. see CLOTH 
sb.). 1467. A cloth for covering a table. a. 
A cloth, usu. of linen, spread upon a table 
in preparation for a meal, and upon which 
the dishes, plates, etc. are placed. b. A 
cloth, usu. of woollen material and often of 
ornamental design, used to cover a table 
permanently or when not in use for meals 
1610. c. Name for a cloud covering the flat 
top and hanging down over the edge of 
Table Mountain at the Cape of Good Hope 
1836, 

Ta:ble-cut a. 1688. [f. TABLE sb., used 
advb. + Our ppl. a. or sb.] Of a diamond, 
etc.: Cut in the form of a ‘table’. 

Table d'hôte (tab(I2),d0t). 1617. [Fr., = 
host’s table.] A common table for guests at 
a hotel or eating-house; a public meal 
served there at a stated hour and at a fixed 
price; an ordinary. Also, in full f. dinner, 
lunch, à dinner or lunch (of several courses) 
served at a fixed price for the whole, what- 
ever may be actually consumed. 

Ta:ble diamond. 1470. [f. TABLE sb. 
IV. 8 + DIAMOND.] A diamond cut with a 
table or large flat upper surface surrounded 
by small facets; esp. a thin diamond so cut 
having a flat under surface. 

t+Table-ity, 1542. [f. TABLE sb. + -ITY; 
tr. Erasmus's L. menseitas = Gr. rpanetórns.] 
The abstract quality of a table 1702. 

Ta:ble-land. 1697. [f. TABLE sb. + LAND 
sb.] An elevated region of land with a 
generally level surface, of large or consider- 
&ble extent; a lofty plain; a plateau. b. 
Without a or pl.: Elevated level ground 
1836. 

The great irregular tableland of Dartmoor, over 
a thousand feet above the sea 1899. 

Tablement (té'-b’Imént). ME. [f. TABLE 
v. + -MENT, after L. ſabulamentum. ] Arch. 
= TABLE sb. IV. 2 a; also, a foundation or 
basement. 

Tabler (té-bloz). Now rare. 1598. (f. 
TABLE v. + -ER*.] One who gets his meals at 
another’s table for payment. 

Ta-ble-ra:pping. 1858. The production 
of raps or knocking sounds on a table with- 
out apparent physical means; by spiritual- 
ists ascribed to the agency of departed 
spirits, and used as a supposed means of 
communication with them. 

Table Round, = ROUND TABLE. 

Ta-ble ru:by. 1529. A ruby cut with a 
bus flat upper surface surrounded by small 
facet 


Ta- ble-spoon. 1763. A spoon (larger 
than a dessert-spoon) used for taking soup, 
and, in a larger size, for serving vegetables, 
puddings, ete. at table. Hence Ta-ble- 
spoonful, as much as a t. will hold. 

Ta:ble-stone. 1840. Archwol. A flat 
Stone supported by two or more upright 
Stones; a cromlech or dolmen; also, the 
horizontal stone forming the top of this. 

Tablet (tw-blét), sb. ME. [- OFr. tablete 
(mod. tablette) — Rom. dim. of L. tabula 
TABLE sb.; see -ET.] 1, A small, flat, and 
comparatively thin piece of stone, metal, 
wood, ivory, or other hard material, artifici- 
ally shaped for some purpose. a. A small 
slab of stone or metal bearing or intended 
to bear an inscription or carving, esp. one 
affixed to a wall as a memorial. b. A slab or 
panel, usually of wood, for a picture or in- 
scription. Chiefly arch. or Hist. 1581. c. A 
small smooth inflexible or stiff sheet or leaf. 
for writing upon; usu., one of a pair or set 
hinged or otherwise fastened together 1011. 
12. An ornament of precious metal or 
jewellery of à flat form, worn about the 
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person —1620. 3. A small flat or compressed 
piece of some solid confection, drug, or the 
like; a lozenge of flattened (orig. rectangular) 
form; a flat cake of soap 1582. 4. Arch. — 
"TABLE sb. IV. 2 a, b. 1823. 

1. b. Votive t., an inscribed panel anciently hung 
in a temple in fulfilment of a vow, e.g. after 
deliverance from shipwreck or dangerous illness. 
c. I took out my tablets, and wrote down the 
address 1836. 

Tablet (tze-blét), v. 1864. [f. prec.] trans. 
To furnish with a tablet (esp. one bearing an 


inscription); to affix a tablet to. b. To 
inscribe on a tablet 1878. 
Table-talk (te'b'ltók) . 1569. Talk at 


table; familiar conversation at meals. (Now 
usu. applied to the social conversation of 
famous men or of intellectual circles, esp. 
as reproduced in literary form.) Hence 
Ta-ble-talker, one who converses at table; 
esp. a person of high conversational powers. 

Ta-ble-tu:rning. 1853. The action of 
turning or moving a table without the use 
of any apparently adequate means, as by à 
number of persons placing their hands or 
fingers upon it; such movements being 
ascribed by some to spiritual agency, So 
Ta-ble-tu:rner. 

Tableware (té!-b’lwé1). 1832. Ware for 
the service of the table; a collective term for 
the articles which are used at meals, as 
dishes, plates, knives, forks. 

IITablier (te-blie, Fr. tabliye). 1474. [Fr.] 
fl. A chess-board. CAXTON. 2. A part of a 
lady's dress resembling an apron; the front 
of a skirt cut or trimmed in the form of an 
apron 1835. 

Tabling (té'-blin), vbl. sb. late ME. [f. 
TABLE v. and sb. + -ING'.] 1. The action of 
setting down or entering in a table; tabula- 
tion. Now rare. 1450. 12. Playing at 
‘tables’ or backgammon -1008. 3. The 
action of providing or fact of being provided 
with food; boarding, board. Now rare or 
Obs. 1553. 4. Material for table-cloths; table- 
linen 1640. 5. Arch. The making of a ‘table’ 
or horizontal projecting course; concr. such 
a course itself; spec. a coping. late ME. 
6. Carpentry and Shipbuilding. See TABLE 
v. 5.1794. 7. Sailmaking. A broad hem made 
at the edge of a sail to strengthen it 1769. 

Tabloid (te-bloid). 1898. [A term regis- 
tered in 1884 by Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome 
& Co., as a trademark applied to chemical 
substances used in medicine and pharmacy, 
and afterwards for other goods; held by the 
Court of Appeal to be a ‘fancy word’ as 
applied to the goods for which it is regis- 
tered, and legally restricted to the prepara- 
tions of the firm named.] In fig., transf., 
and sometimes joc. use, chiefly attrib. or as 
adj., with relation chiefly to the compressed 
or concentrated form of the drugs sold under 
the name. b. A newspaper of small format 
which gives its news in a concentrated form 
1926. 

The proprietor intends to give in t. form all the 
news printed by other journals 1902. 

Taboo, tabu (tăbū-), a. and sb. 1777. 
[orig. — Tongan fa-bu (so stressed in all 
native languages).] A. adj. (chiefly predic.). 
As orig. used in Polynesia, Melanesia, New 
Zealand, ete.; Set apart for or consecrated 
to a special use or purpose; restricted to the 
use of a god, a king, priests, or chiefs, while 
forbidden to general use; prohibited to a 
particular class (esp. to women), or to a 
particular person or persons; inviolable, 
sacred; forbidden, unlawful; also said of 
persons under a permanent or temporary 
prohibition from certain actions, from food, 
or from contact with others. Also transf. 
and fig. 

transf. The mention of her neighbours is evi- 
dently t., since. .she is in a state of affront with 
nine-tenths of them Miss MITFORD. 

B. sb. 1. The putting of a person or thing 
under prohibition or interdict, perpetual or 
temporary; the fact or condition of being so 
placed; the prohibition or interdict itself. 
Also, the institution or practice by which 
such prohibitions are recognized and en- 
forced. 1777. 2. transf. and fig. Prohibition 
or interdiction generally of the use or 
practice of anything, or of social intercourse; 
ostracism 1833. 
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1. Tabus connected with animals and plants 
are. part of totemism 1905. 

attrib. The t. custom, which is a prohibition with 
a curse 1897. 

Taboo, tabu (tab.), v. 1777. [f. prec.] 
1. trans. To put (a thing, place, action, word, 
or person) under a (literal) taboo; see prec. 
B. 1. 2. transf. and fig. a. To give a sacred 
or privileged character to (a thing), which 
restricts its use to certain persons, or debars 
it from ordinary use or treatment: }(a) to 
consecrate, set apart, render inviolable; (b) 
to forbid, prohibit to the unprivileged, or to 
particular persons 1825. b. To put (a person, 
thing, name, or subject) under a social ban; 
ostracize, boycott 1791. 

1. On the day of a chief’s decease work is 
tabooed 1896. 2. a. That sacred enclosure of 
respectability was tabooed to us LOWELL. b. I 
found myself as strictly tabooed as if I had been 
a leper 1860. 

Tabor, tabour (té!-boa), sb. Now rare. 
ME. [- OFr. tabur, labour, beside tanbor, 
lamb(o)ur; app. of Oriental origin; cf. Pers. 
labira, and fabürük, both meaning ‘drum’, 
and Arab. funbür a kind of lute or lyre.] 
The earlier name of the drum; in later use, 
A small kind of drum, used chiefly as an 
accompaniment to the pipe or trumpet; a 
taborin or tabret. Now Hist., arch., or poel, 
b. transf. The drummer (with his drum). 
late ME. 

Tabor, tabour (té-boi), v. Now vare. 
ME. If. prec., or — OFr. faborer.] I. intr. To 
perform upon or beat the tabor; to drum. b. 
transf. and fig. To beat as upon a tabor; to 
drum 1579. 2. trans. To beat (a tune, etc.). 
late ME. 13. To beat, thump (anything); 
to thrash -1655. Hence Ta:borer, one who 
tabors; à drummer. 

tTa-borin. 1500. - Fr. tabourin (xv), mod. 
tambourin (XV), f. OFr. labour TABOR sb.] 
A kind of drum, less wide and longer than 
the tabor, and struck with one drumstick 
only, to accompany the sound of a flute 
which is played with the other hand ~1765. 

Tabouret (te-boret, or as Fr.). 1656. [- Fr. 
labouret, dim. of labour; see TABOR, -ET.] 
1. = Taprer —1885. 2. A low seat or stool, 
without back or arms, for one person; 80 
called orig. from its shape 1656, 3. A frame 
for embroidery, à tambour-frame 1: 

2. In France the priviledge of the T. is of a stool 
for some particular Ladies to sit in the Queens 
presence 1656. 

Tabret (te. bret). late ME. [f. TABOR sb. 
+ r.] 1. A small tabor; a timbrel. Hist. 
or arch. 1464, 12. transf. A performer on a 
tabret —1034. 

Tabu, var. f. TABOO. 

Tabula (te-biilàá) Pl. -æ (-H). 1845. [L., 
TABLE.) 1. An ancient writing-tab| also 
transf. a body of laws inscribed on a tablet 
1881. 2. Eccl. A wooden or metal frontal for 
an altar 1845. 3. Palæont. Name for the hori- 
zontal dissepiments in certain corals; cf. 
TABULATE d. 2. 1855. 

T.rasa [L. = scraped tablet], a tablet from which 
the writing has been erased, and which is there- 
fore ready to be written upon again, a blank 
tablet; usu. fig. 

Tabular (tæ-biùlă1), a. 1650. L- L. tabu- 
laris, f. tabula TABLE; see -Am*.] 1, Having 
the form of a 'table', tablet, or slab; flat 
and (usu.) comparatively thin; consisting of, 
or tending to split into, pieces of this form, 
as a rock; of a short prismatic form with 
flat base and top, as a crystal; flat-topped, 
as a hill. 2. a. Entered in, or calculated by 
means of, a table or tables, as a number or 
quantity 1710. b. Of the nature of, or 
pertaining to, a table, scheme, or synopsis; 
arranged in the form of a table; set down 
in a systematic form, as in rows and columns 
1816. c. Printing. Applied to matter set uP 
in the form of tables 1771. 

1. T. spar, a name for WOLLASTONITE, as 
occurring in masses of t. structure, or rarely in t. 
crystals. 2. a. Uranus still deviates from his t. 
place 1837. 

Ta:bularize, v. 1853. [f. TABULAR + 
-IZE.] trans. To put into a tabular form, to 
tabulate. Hence Ta:bulariza-tion. 

Tabulary (tæ-biŭlări), sb. 1656. [- L. 
tabularium record-ofüce, archives, f. tabula 
TABLE; see -ARY! -ARIUM.] Rom. Antig. A 
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place where the publie records were kept in 
ancient Rome; hence, in other places. 

Ta:bulary, a. Now rare. 1594. [- L. 
tabularis, f. tabula TABLE; see -ARY*t] = 
TABULAR 2 a, b. 

Tabulate (te-binlet), a. (sb.) 1826. L- late 
L. tabulatus, pa. pple, of tabulare; see next, 
AR.] 1, = TABULAR 1. 2. Palwont. Having 
tabule or horizontal dissepiments, as the 
corals of the group Tabulata 1862. tB. sb. = 
TABLET 3. SOUTHEY. 

Tabulate (tm-bidle't), v. 1734. [- tabulat-, 
pa. ppl. stem ate L. tabulare, f. L. tabula 
TABLE; see -41 frans. To put into the 
form of a table, scheme, or synopsis; to 
arrange, summarize, or exhibit in a table; 
to draw up a table of. Hence Ta-bulator, 
one who tabulates; a machine or apparatus 
for this purpose; also, an attachment to a 
typewriter for typing columns of figures. 

We may tabulate the Italic family as follows 


1869. 

Tabulated (tæ-biüle'tėd), ppl. a. 1081. 
[In sense 1 f. TABULATE a, + -ED'; in 2 pa. 
pple. of prec.] 1. Shaped with or having a 
flat upper surface; flat-topped, Also, com- 
posed of thin parallel layers. 2. Arranged or 
exhibited in the form of a table, scheme, or 
synopsis 1802. 

1, The zoned or t. form of the onyx 1794, 

Tabulation (tæt Jon). 1837. [f. TABU- 
LATE v.; see -ATIO! 1. The action or process 
of tabulating; arrangement in the form of a 
table or orde scheme. 2. Arch. Division 
into successi tages of height by ‘tables’ 
or horizontal mouldings, etc. 1886. 

Tacamahac (tm-kimihek), tacamahaca 
(tæ:kămăhā-kă). 1577. [- Sp. ttacamahaca 
(now facamaca) ~ Aztec tecomahiyac.) 1. An 
aromatic resin, used for incense, and form- 
erly extensively in medicine. a, orig. That 
yielded by a Mexican tree, Bursera (Ela- 
phrium) tomentosa. b. Extended in the West 
Indies and S. America to similar resins ob- 
tained from other species of Bursera and the 
allied genus Protium, and subsequently to 
resins imported from Madagascar, Bourbon, 
and the E. Indies, chiefly the product of 
Species of Calophyllum. 2. The resin of the 
buds of the N. Amer. Balsam Poplar, 
Aeus balsamifera; hence, the tree itself 

Tace (tsi). 16 


7. [L., imper. of facére.] 
The Latin for ‘Be silent’. 7. is Latin for a 
candle, humorously veiled hint to a person 
to keep silent about something. 
l(Tacet (té-set), 1724. [L., = ‘is silent’, 
1.lacére.] Mus. A direction that the voice or 
instrument is to be silent for a time. 
Tache: (ttwtf, lita. IME. leche = OFr. 
leche, (also mod.) fache, (ult.) — Frankish 
dean TOKEN.] 1. A spot, blotch, blot. In 
mod. scientific use only as Fr. 12. fig. A 
moral spot or biemish; a fault or vice; à 
bad quality or habit; also, a physical blem- 
ish -1602, 3. A trait, a characteristic, good 
or bad. Obs. exc. dial. (tetf). late ME. 
Tache', tach (tet). Now rare. late ME. 
. OFr. tache fibula, also a large nail. A 
doublet of Tack sb.) 1. A contrivance for 
fastening two parts together; a fibula, a 
clasp, a buckle, a hook and eye, or the like; 
a hook for hanging anything on. Obs. or 
Rh tb. A band or strap that may be 
ASA round anything (rare) -1611. c. fig. 
OTA of attachment, a bond of connection 
1. 2. techn. A rest for the shank of a 

18 0 or drill. Now dial. 1683. 
LoT shalt make fiftie taches of gold, and 
Ezol. 2610. curtalnes together with the taches 
pache" (tætf). 1657. [app. - obs. or dial. 
T. fiche, leche plate ofiron.] I. Sugar-boiling. 
jte pan of the series through which the 
ing iM the sugar-cane is passed in evaporat- 
fate esp. the smallest and last of these, the 


Gr. stem of raxds 

» Táos swiftness + -METER.] = 

kala eren. Hence Tacheome : trie a. per- 

Ag toa t. or tacheometry. Tacheo-- 
TY, Surveying by means of a t. 


achometer (t&ko-mitoi). 1810. 


Taxe-, 


If. Gr. 
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Táxos speed + -METER.] a. An instrument by 
which the velocity of machines is measured. 
b. An instrument for measuring the velocity 
of a moving body of water, a current- 
measurer. So Tacho-metry, the scientific 
use of a t.; the measurement of velocity. 

Tachy- (te-ki), comb. form of Gr. rays 
HE Xe terms. 

achhy'drite, Tachy:drite [- G. if 

contr, for *tachyhydrit, f. Gr. pa Rast 
from its property of deliquescing readily], Min. 
a chloride of calcium and magnesium found at 
Stassfurt in Prussian Saxony. Tachycardia 
(Ka. adia) [Gr. xapóía heart], Path. abnormal 
rapidity of the heart's action. ‘Ta-chygen [-GEN], 
Biol. the sudden appearance of an organ in evolu- 
tion; the part so appearing; so Tachyge-nesis 
[GENESIS], acceleration in development by the 
shortening or suppression of intervening stages; 
Tachyge-nic a., appearing or developing sudden- 
ly. Tachyglo'ssal a. [Gr. yAdooa tongue], Zool. 
of a tongue, capable of being quickly thrust 
forth and retracted, as that of the ant-eater; so 
Tachyglo-ssate d., having a  tachyglossal 
tongue; belonging to the Tachyglossidz, a family 
of aculeate monotrematous mammals, of which 
the typical genus Tachyglossus contains the 
Echidna or DEM ant-eater of Australia; 
Tachyglo:ssid, an animal of this family. 

Tachyéraph (te-kigraf) 1810. [- Fr. 
lachygraphe (XVII) — Gr. taxvypddos swift 
writer; see Tach -GRAPH.] One who prac- 
tises tachygraphy ; a stenographer; spec. one 
of the shorthand writers of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. 

Tachygraphic (tekigre-fik), a. 1763. 
[- Fr. tachygraphique; see prec., -10.] Of or 
pertaining to tachygraphy or rapid writing; 
spec. applied to a cursive or running hand- 
writing, as opp. to one having separate and 
fully-formed letters, also to writing with 
many contractions, ligatures, and com- 
pendia. So Tachygra:phical a. 

Tachygraphy (teki-gráfi. 1641. [f. Gr. 
rayós swift + -GRAPHY.] ‘The art or practice 
of quick writing’ (J.); variously applied to 
shorthand, and (in paleography) to cursive 
as dist. from angular letters, to the Egyptian 
hieratie writing, etc. 

Tachylite -lyte (te-kiloit). 1868. [- G. 
tachylit (Breithaupt. 1826), f. Gr. raxus swift 
+ Awrós soluble, in ref. to its easy fusibility.] 
Min. A black basaltic glass, formerly re- 
garded as a homogeneous mineral. 

Tachymeter (t&ki-xmitoi) 1860. [f. Gr. 
raxus + -METER.] Name of a surveying in- 
strument, adapted to the rapid location of 
points on a survey. So Tachy:metry, the 
use of such an instrument. 

Tacit (te-sit), a. 1604. I- L. tacitus, prop. 
pa. pple. of tacére be silent. Cf. (O)Fr. 
lacile.] 1. Unspoken; silent, emitting no 
sound; noiseless, wordless 1605. b. Saying 
nothing; still, silent 1604. 2. Not openly 
expressed or stated, but implied; understood, 
inferred 1037. 

1. A t. thankfulness in his looks W. IRVING. 
b. A t. spectator of events 1804. 2. A t. Consent 
Lockk. Hence Ta. cit-Iy adv., -ness (rare). 

Tacitean (tæ-sitīăn), a. 1890. [f. the name 
of the Roman historian Tacitus (c54—117); 
see -EAN.] Pertaining to Tacitus, or resem- 
bling his pregnant sententious style. 

Taciturn (te-sitdm), a. 1771. [- Fr. 
taciturne or L. taciturnus, f. tacitus; for the 
ending, cf. NooTURN.] Characterized by 
silence or disinclination to conversation; re- 
served in speech; uncommunicative. 

Godolphin, cautious and t., did his best to pre- 
serve neutrality MACAULAY. Hence Taciturnly 


adv. 

Taciturnity (tesitd-amiti). 1450. L- (O)Fr. 
taciturnité or L. taciturnitas; see prec., -ITY.] 
Habitual silence or disinclination to con- 
versation; reservedness in speech; a taciturn 
character or state. 

My natural T. hindered me from shewing my 


self to the best Advantage ADDISON. 
Tack (tek), sb.“ ME. [This, and TACHE', 


presumably repr. OFr. vars. *taque, (dial.) 
tache; but the relation with Tack v. and with 
attack, attach, detach has not been made out.] 
L That which fastens or attaches, etc. l. 
That which fastens one thing to another, or 
things together: applied to a fibula or clasp, 
a buckle, a nail, or the like. Obs. exc. as in 
2 and 3. 2. spec. (perh. orig. short for t.-nail.) 
A small sharp-pointed nail of iron or brass, 
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usu. with a flat and comparatively large 
head, used for fastening a light or thin ob- 
ject to something more solid, esp. in a slight 
or temporary manner, so as to admit of easy 
undoing 1574. 3. techn. a. Gardening. A. 
fastening for shoots, etc., consisting of a strip 
or band secured at each end to a wall or the 
like. b. Plumbing. A strip ot lead having one 
end soldered to a pipe, and the other fastened 
to a wall or support. 1545. 4, An act of 
tacking or fastening together, now esp. in a 
slight or temporary way; a stitch, esp. a 
long slight stitch used in fastening seams, 
etc., preparatory to the permanent sewing; 
a very slight fastening or tie, by which a 
thing is loosely held, as hanging by a t. 
1705. b. Adhesiveness 1908. 

2. To come (or get) down to brass tacks, to deal 
with actual facts; to come to the real business. 
4. If dear mother will give us her blessing, the 
parson shall give us a t. VANBRUGH, 

II. Nautical and derived senses. 1. A rope, 
wire, or chain and hook, used to secure to the 
ship’s side the windward clews or corners of 
the courses (lower square sails) of a sailing 
ship when sailing close hauled on a wind; 
also, the rope, wire, or lashing used to secure 
amidships the windward lower end of a 
fore-and-aft sail 1481. b. The lower wind- 
ward corner of a sail, to which the tack 
(rope or chain) is attached 1769. 2. An act 
of tacking (TAOK v. II. 1); hence, the direc- 
tion given to a ship's course by tacking; the 
course of a ship in relation to the direction 
of the wind and the position of her sails; a 
course or movement obliquely opposed to 
the direction of the wind; one of a consecu- 
tive series of such movements to one side 
and the other alternately made by a sailing 
vessel, in order to reach a point to windward 
1014. b. fig. and transf. A zigzag course on 
land 1788. 3. fig. A course or line of conduct: 
or action; implying change or difference 
from some preceding or other course 1675. 

1. To bring, get, haul, or put the tacks aboard, to 
haul the tacks into such a position as to trim the 
sails to the wind, to set sail. To bring or have the 
starboard or port tacks aboard, to set the sails to, 
or sail with, the wind on the side mentioned. 
2. A ship is said to be on the starboard or port t. 
as the wind comes from starboard or port O.E.D. 
3. The bill. .seemed to proceed upon the wrong t. 


1901. 

III. That which is tacked on or appended. 
1. Something tacked on or attached as an 
addition or rider; an addendum, supplement, 
appendix; spec. in parliamentary usage, A 
clause relating to some extraneous matter, 
appended, in order to secure its passing, to 
a bill esp. a bill of supply 1705. 2. dial. 
a. A hanging shelf 1446. b. Coal-mining. A 
temporary prop or scaffold 1849. 

1. Some tacks had been made to money-bills in 
king Charles's time BURNET, 

. As a quality. Hold; holding quality; 
adherence, endurance, stability, strength, 
substance, solidity. Now dial. late ME. 
b. Stickiness 1850. 

"There will neuer bee any holde or tacke in it 
1583. Phr. Io hold (a person, etc.) t. (to t.), to be 
a match for; to hold at bay. To bear, hold t., to 
be strong or lasting; to hold out, endure, hold 
one's own. 

Tack (tek), sb.' Chiefly Sc. and m. dial. 
late ME. [prob. - ON. tak (beside taka) 
seizure, hold, bail, security, f. taka TAKE v.] 
1. Tenure or tenancy, of land, benefice, 
etc., esp. leasehold tenure, the period of 
tenure, 2. Pasture for cattle let on hire 
1804. 3. A take of fish 1596. 

Tack, sb. Obs. or dial. late ME. [In sense 
1 app. a doublet of TACHE'. Sense 2 is perh. 
transf. from 1, but may be of different 
origin.] t1. A spot, a stain; a blemish —1603. 
2. A smack, taste, or flavour (of something); 
esp. an alien, peculiar, or ill flavour 1602. 

'Tack, sb.* 1833. [Of unkn origin.] Food- 
stuff; chiefly in HARD-TACK ship's biscuit, 
SoFr-TACK; also gen. stuff, often in depre- 
eiatory sense. 

Tack, v. late ME. [See Tack sb.'] I. To 
attach. 11. trans. To attach, fasten (one 
thing to another, or things together). Obs. 
exc. as in 3. —1843. b. transf. and fig. To 
attach 1533. fc. To join in wedlock (slang) 
—1821. 12. To connect or join by an inter- 
vening part —1771. 3. To attach in a slight 
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or temporary manner; esp. to attach with 
tacks (short nails or slight stitches), which 
can be easily taken out 1440. 4. To join 
together (events, accounts, etc.) so as to 
produce or show a connected whole; to 
bring into connection. (Often implying arbi- 
trary or artificial union.) 1683. 5. To attach 
or add as a supplement; to adjoin, append, 
annex; spec. in parliamentary usage: see 

Tack sb.' III. 1. 1683. 6. Law. To unite (a 
third or subsequent incumbrance) to the 
first, whereby it acquires priority over an 
intermediate mortgage 1728. 

1. He dried and tacked together the Skins of 
Goats STEELE. c. We will employ this honest 
gentleman here, to t. our son and daughter 
together FIELDING., 3. They are lined with a 
layer of cotton-wool neatly tacked in 1890. 
4. The Gentleman. tacks these two accounts 
together BENTLEY. 5. A EE pe in the 
Commons..proposed to t. the bill which the 
Peers had just rejected to the Land Tax Bill 


MACAULAY, 

II. Nautical senses. 1. inir. To shift the 
tacks and brace the yards, and turn the ship's 
head to the wind, so that she shall sail at the 
same angle to the wind on the other side; to 
go about in this way; also f. about. Hence, to 
make a run or course obliquely against the 
wind; to proceed by a series of such courses; 
to beat to windward: often said of the ship 
itself. 1557. b. Said of the wind: To change 
its direction 1727. 2. a. transf. To make a 
turning or zigzag movement on land 1700. 
b. fig. To change one's attitude, opinion, or 
conduct; also, to proceed by indirect methods 
1637. 3. trans. To alter the course of (a ship) 
by turning her with her head to the wind 
(sometimes said of the ship); opp. to WEAR 
v. Also, to work or navigate (a ship) against 
the wind by a series of tacks. 1637. 

1. His Ketch Tackt to and fro, the scanty wind to 

He is not for a moment 

he sometimes consents to t. 
nds were turned up to t. ship 
1860. Hence Ta'cking vbl. sb. the action of the 
vb.; coner. = tacking » 

Tacker (te-koi) 1704. lf. prec. ER. 
One who tacks; in various senses. a. Eng. 
Hist. One who favoured the tacking of other 
bills in parliament to money-bills, in order to 
Secure their passage through the House of 
Lords. b. In various trades: One who tacks 
or fastens articles or parts of things; also, a 
machine for putting or driving in tacks 1727. 

Tacket (twm-két) Now dial. ME. I. 
TACK sb.!  -ET.] A nail; in later use, a small 
nail, a tack; now in Sc. and n. dial., a hob- 
nail for studding the soles of shoes. 

Tackle (te-k’l, Naut. té'-k’l), sb. ME. 
[prob. — (M)LG. takel (whence also Du., G. 
takel, Sw. tackel), f. taken = MDu. tacken 
lay hold of; see -LE.] I. Apparatus, utensils, 
instruments, implements, appliances; equip- 
ment, furniture, gear. 2. The rigging of a 
ship; in later use spec. the running rigging or 
ropes used in working the sails, etc., with 
their pulleys; passing into sense 3 ME. 
. Cordage; a rope used for any purpose 
1529. 3. An arrangement consisting of a 
rope and pulley-block, or more usu. a com- 
bination of ropes and blocks, used to obtain 
& purchase in raising or shifting a heavy 
body 1539. b. A windlass and its appurten- 
ances, used for hoisting ore, etc. 1874. t4. 
Implements of war, weapons; esp. arrows; 
also, a weapon, an arrow —1663. 5. Apparatus 
for fishing; fishing-tackle. late ME. 6. The 
equipment of a horse; harness 1683. 7. 
Victuals; food or drink; ‘stuff’ (slang) 1857. 
8, [from the vb.] Football, etc. a. The or an 
act of tackling; see TACKLE v. 4. 1901. b. In 
Amer. football: Each of two players (right 
and left) stationed next to the end rusher 
or forward in the rush-line 1894, 

1. George wanted the shaving t. 1889. 2. With 
all her bravery on, and t. trim, Sails fill’d, and 
streamers waving MILT. 4. This said, she to her 
T. fell, And on the Knight let fall a peal Of 
Blows so fierce 1663. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-block, = BLOCK sb. 4; 
-board, a frame, placed at the end of a rope- 
walk, containing the whirls to which the yarns 
are attached to be twisted; -fall, the loose end 
of a t., to which the power is applied in hoisting; 
j-house, a building in which porters employed 
ink and unloading ships kept their tackle. 

Tackle (te-k’l), v. late ME. If. prec.) f. 
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trans. To furnish (a ship) with tackle —1686. 
Tb. To handle or work the tackle of (a ship) 
—1642. 2. To harness (a horse) for riding or 
draught. Also absol. with up. 1714. 3. collog. 
a. To grip, lay hold of, take in hand, deal 
with; to fasten upon, encounter (a person or 
animal) physically 1828. b. To 'come to 
grips with', to enter into discussion or 
argument with; to attack; to approach or 
question on some subject 1840. c. To 
grapple with, to try to deal with (a task, a. 
difficulty, etc.); to try to solve (a problem) 
1847. d. To attack, to begin to eat (food) 
1889. 4. a. Football. (a) In Rugby, To seize 
and stop (an opponent) when in possession 
of the ball; (6) In Association, To obstruct 
(an opponent) with the object of getting the 
ball away from him. b. Hockey. To attempt 
to take the ball from (an opponent) with the 
Stick. Also absol. 1884. 

2. I'll get a spare saddle and bridle, and will t. 
him 1890. 3. b. Hetoo was tackled on the subject, 
but when he explained it. he found the electors. . 
reasonable 1901. d. We tackled the cold beef for 
lunch 1889. Hence Ta-ckler, one who tackles. 

TTa-ckled, ppl. a. 1592. [f. TACKLE sb. + 
-ED*.] Made of tackle or ropes. SHAKS. 

Tackling (te. klin), vbl. sb. ME. I. 
TACKLE v. + -ING'.] fl. concr. The rigging 
of a ship; the tackle —17609. 12. = TACKLE 
sb. 1. —1813. fb. A horse's harness —1787. 
+3. Arms, weapons, instruments —1679. 
+4. Fishing tackle —1727. 5. The action of 
TACKLE v. 1893. 

5. The splendid t. of the Oxford men 1900. 

Tacksman (te-ksmn). Sc, 1533. (f. 
lack's, poss. of TACK sb.* + MAN.] One who 
holds a tack or lease of land, coal-mines, 
fisheries, tithes, customs, etc.; esp. in the 
Highlands, a middleman who leases directly 
from the proprietor of the estate a large 
piece of land which he sublets in small 
farms. 

Next in dignity to the laird is the T. JOHNSON. 

Tacky (te-ki) a. 1788. [f. Tack sb.! + 
*.] Slightly sticky or adhesive: said of 
gum, glue, or varnish nearly dry. 

Tacnode (te-knó"d). 1852. [f. L. (actus. 
touch + NODE.] Geom. A point at which two 
parts of the same curve have ordinary 
contact. 

Tact (tækt). 1609. - (O)Fr. tact or L. 
lactus touch, f. *tag-, base of langere touch. 
In sense 2 immed. after Fr. tact (Voltaire, 
1709)] 1. The sense of touch 1651. b. fig. 
A keen faculty of perception or discrimina- 
tion likened to the sense of touch 1797. 
2. Ready and delicate sense of what is 
fitting and proper in dealing with others, so 
as to avoid giving offence or to win good 
will; the faculty of saying or doing the right 
thing at the right time 1804. 3. Mus. A 
stroke in beating time 1609. 

1. Sight is a very refined t. 1881. b. You. must 
needs have a better t. of what will offend that 
class of readers COLERIDGE. 2. A most delicate 
task; requiring t. CARLYLE. That fine instinct 
in the management of men which is commonly 
called t. 1892. Hence Ta-ctful a. full of or en- 
dowed with t.; displaying or inspired by t.; 
-ly adv. Ta. etless a. destitute of k.; awkward; 
~ly adv., -ness. 

Tactic (tæ-ktik), sb. 1638. [- mod. L. 
tactica (Xv) — Gr. raxrwci (8C. rein art), 
fem. of zaxrwós Tactic d. In sense 2 — 
Gr. raxnkós (Se. dvjp man) tactician.) 1. 
Tactics, 12. A tactician —1041. 

Tactic (te-ktik), a. 1004. [- mod.L. 
tacticus (XVII) — Gr. raxruós of arrangement 
or tactics, f. zexrós ordered, vbl. adj. of 
Tácoev set in order. Cf. Fr. tactique (xvit).] 
fl. = TACTICAL a. 1. 1831. 2. Of or pertain- 
ing to arrangement or order 1811. 

Ta · etic, a. rare. 1025. I- tact-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. tangere touch, + -1C.] Of, be- 
longing or relating to touch; tactual. 

Tactical (te-ktikil), a. 1570. [f. Gr. 
Taxnxós (see TACTIC d.) + -AL'; see -ICAL.] 
1. Of or pertaining to (military or naval) 
tactics. 2. Of or relating to arrangement, 
esp. the arrangement of procedure with a 
view to ends 1876. 3. Of a person, his 
actions, etc.: Characterized by skilful tac- 
tics; skilful in devising means to ends 1883. 
Hence Ta · ctically adv. 

Tactician (tækti . Jan). 


1798. [f. Tactic 
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sb. + -IAN (see -ICIAN), after Fr. lacticien.] 
One skilled in the science or art of tactics. 

Tactics (tw-ktiks), sb. pl. 1026. [repr. 
mod. L. tactica (1616 in title of Ælian’s 
*"Taktike Theoria) — Gr. rà zawrwd, n. pl. 
Of raxrkós, f. raxrós ordered, arranged, f. 
base of ráccev set in order.] The art or 
science of deploying military or naval forces 
in order of battle, and of performing war- 
like evolutions and manceuvres. 
fig. We have seen principles strangled by t, so 
often 1842, 

Tactile (tw-ktoil), a. 1615. [- L. tactilis, 
1. lacl-, pa. ppl. stem of tangere touch; see 
-ILE.] 1, Perceptible to the touch; tangible. 
2. Of or pertaining to touch; relating to the 
sense of touch 1657. b. Of organs: Endowed 
with the sense of touch 1768. 

1. Certain visible and t. signs 1808. 2. T. 
anesthesia 1899, T. values: the quality of paint- 
ing which represents the tangibility of objects, 
b. The t. papille of the fingers 1768. Hence 
Tactility (twkti-liti), t. quality or condition. 

Taction (twe-kfon). 1623. l- L. factio, -Ön-, 
f. as prec.; see -ION. Cf. Fr. faction (XVII).] 
The action of touching; contact. 

Tactor (tw-któi) 1817. lf. L. tact- (see 
TACTILE) + -OR 2.] A feeler; an organ of 
touch. 

Tactual (te-ktival), a. 1042. [f. L. lactus 
touch (f. as prec.) + -AL'; cf. visual] Of 
or pertaining to touch; of the nature of or 
due to touch. 

In the lowest organisms we have a kind of t. 
sense diffused over the entire body TYNDALL, 

Tadpole’ (te-dpo'l). late ME. [In xv f. 
ME. (adde TOAD + pol POLL sb. ; the notion of 
‘head’ appears in dial. syns., o. g., as bullhead, 
pole-, pollhead.] 1. The larva of a frog, toad, 
or other batrachian, from the time it leaves 
the egg untilit loses its gills and tail. Chiefly 
applied in the early stage when the animal 
appears to consist simply of a round head 
with a tail. 2. Sometimes applied to the 
tailed larva of a tunicate, the swimming 
tail of which is afterwards dropped or 
absorbed 1880. 3. U.S. The Hooded Mer- 
ganser, Lophodytes cucullatus, app. from the 
size of its head (local) 1891. 


I. transf. Tit. A. IV. ii, 85. 
Comb.: t. -hake, a ganoid fish of the 
North Atlantic, Raniceps raninus. 


Tadpole*. 1844. In 7. and Taper, names 
of two political schemers in  Disraeli's 
Coningsby; hence allus., in the sense 'pro- 
fessional politicians, the hacks of a political 


party". 

Tael (tél). 1588. [- Pg. lael, pl. laeis — 
Malay tahil, tail weight.] 1. The trade name 
for the Chinese liang or ‘ounce’, a weight 
used in China and the East 1598, 2, Hence, 
a money of account, orig. a tael (in weight) 
of standard silver, the value of which 
fluctuated with the price of the metal 1588. 

Ta’en (tem), contr. f. taken, pa. pple. of 
TAKE v. 

I/Tzenia, tenia (ti nia). Pl. -ze, -as. 1563. 
[L. — Gr. raula band, fillet, ribbon.] 1. 
Archeol, A headband, ribbon, or fillet 1800. 
2. Arch. In the Doric order, A band separat- 
ing the architrave from the frieze 1563. 
3. Surg. A long narrow ribbon used as a 
ligature 1882. 4. Anat. A ribbon-like struc- 
ture; applied esp. to the bands of white 
nervous matter in the brain and the longi- 
tudinal muscles of the colon 1882. 5. Zool. 
A tapeworm [so in L.]; spec. a genus of 
cestoid worms, including the common tape- 
worm 1706. Hence Tzenian (ti-niün) d. per- 
taining to tapeworms. Tæ-niate a. tænioid, 
tæniiform. E 

Teenii- (tinii), comb. form of L. tenia 
ribbon, often contracted to tzeni-. Tæ- 
ni(i)cide [-CIDE*], a destroyer of tapeworms, 
atenifuge. Tee-ni(i)form a. [-rors], having 
the form of a tape or ribbon, tenioid. Tæ'- 
nifuge [-FUGE], sb. a substance used to expel 
tapeworms from the body; adj, expelling 
tapeworms, 

Tænio- (ti-nio), comb. form of Gr. rawía 
ribbon. 'Tee:nioglo:ssate a. [Gr. Hag 
tongue], in Mollusca, having upon the lingual 
ribbon one median tooth between three 
admedian teeth on either side. Tze'niosome 
[Gr. cya body], one of the sub- order 
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Tæniosomi of teleocephalous fishes, a ribbon- 


ish. 

a enioid (ti-nioid), a. 1836. lf. TÆNIA 

+ -om.] Of a ribbon-like shape; related to 
the tapeworms. 

|Tæniola (t?-niolá). 1884. [mod.L., dim. 
of TNIA.] Zool. One of the radial partitions 
in the body of some acalephans. 

Tafferel (tæ-fërčl, tæ-frčl). 1622. [- Du. 
laffereel panel, picture, for *tafeleel, dim. of 
lafel 'TABLE.] fl. A panel; esp. & carved 
panel —1632. 2. Naut. The upper part of 
the flat portion of a ship's stern above the 
transom, usu. ornamented with carvings, 
ete. In later use including, and now applied 
to, the aftermost portion of the poop-rail, 
and spelt TAFFRAIL. 1704. 

Taffeta, taffety (te-fétd, -éti), sb. and a. 
late ME. - OFr. taffetas or med. L. faffata, 
ult. - Pers. tdfla, subst. use of pa. pple. of 
lüflan shine.] A. sb. A name applied at 
different times to different fabrics; in more 
recent times, a light thin silk or union stuff 
of decided brightness or lustre. Latterly 
misapplied to various mixtures of silk and 
wool, and even cotton and Jute, thin fine 
woollen material, etc. B. attrib. or as adj. 
1. Of taffeta; of the nature of taffeta 1552. 


2. fig. Florid, bombastic; over-dressed; 
dainty, deli idious 1588. 

2. Taffata p silken tearmes precise 
SHAKS. 

Taffrail (tæ-fre'l). 1814. [alt. of TAFFEREL, 
the final syll. being assim, to Rat sb.*] 


Naut. The aftermost portion of the poop- 
rail of a ship. 

Taffy’ (tæ 1817. [The earlier form of 
TOFFEE, now orth Eng., and Amer.] 
1, = TOFFRE. 2. slang. Crude or vulgar 
compliment or flattery; ‘soft soap’; blarney 
1879. 

Taffy’ (te-fi). 1082. [An ascribed Welsh 
pronunc. of Davy or David, in Welsh 
Dafydd.) A familiar nickname for a Welsh- 
man, 

Tafla (tie na). 1777. (Given in 1722 as 
native name in West Indies; but /dfia is also 
given in Malay dicts. as ‘a spirit distilled 
from molasses’) A rum-like spirituous 
liquor obtained from the lower grades of 
molasses, refuse brown sugar, ete. 

Tag (teg), ob. late ME. [Of unkn. origin; 
an early synonym is Dad sb.', which was 
perh. infi. by Tack sh.'] 1. Orig., one of the 
narrow, often pointed, lacintæ or pendent 
pieces made by 
garment; hence, any hanging ragged or 
torn piece; also, any end or rag of ribbon or 
the like. 2. A small pendent piece or part 
hanging from, or attached more or less loose- 
ly to the main body of anything 1640. 3. A 
point of metal or other hard substance at the 
end of a lace, string, strap, or the like, to 
facilitate its insertion through an eyelet-hole, 
when externally visible often made orna- 
mental; an aglet 1570. 4. An ornamental 
pendent; a tassel; a ribbon bearing a jewel, 
ete. 1570. b. pl. A footman's shoulder-knots 
1837. 5. The tip of the tail of an animal; the 
tail piece of an angler's fly 1681. 6. The strip 
of parchment bearing the pendent seal of a 
deed 1688. 7. A tab or tie- label attached by 
one end to a package, to luggage, etc.; also, 
& label pinned on as a badge, ete. Orig. and 
chiefly U.S. 1804. 8. Something appended or 
added to a writing or speech, esp. by way of 
ornament or improvement, e.g. the moral 
of a fable, etc. 1734. b. A brief and usu. 
familiar quotation added for special effect; 
a much used or trite quotation 1702. c. The 
refrain or catch of a song or poem; the last 
158 of a speech in a play, etc. 1793. 19. 
in cabbie, the lowest class of people; esp. 
n collocation with rag. See also TAG-RAG. 
IER 10. A disease in sheep; = f.-sore 1741. 
perdon, The Latin t. holds: “Quem Deus vult 

edere, prius dementat’ 1897, 9. T. and rag, all 
E IIS of the rabble; all and any, 
iu. n Jack, everybody; Tom, Dick, and 

attrib, and Comb.: t.-belt, = t,-sore; t. day U.S. 
Jocl 4% (Frae sbt); end, = Fi SEND: 
of & 8 15 Dad. Lock; -sore, pustular excoriation 
dia; 8 1 tail set up by the irritation of 
tall. lux; -tail, a worm with a yellow t. or 


slashing the skirt of a 
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Tag (teg), sb.* 1738. [app. var. of TIG sb.; 
cf. TICK sh.“ 1 b.] = TIG sb. 

Tag, var. of TEG, a young sheep. 

Tag (teg), v. late ME. If. Tad sb.'] 
1. trans. To furnish or mark with or as with 
a tag (in various senses). 2. To append as an 
addition or afterthought; to fasten, tack on, 
or add as a tag to something 1704. 13. To 
fasten or tack together; to join -1750. b. To 
join or string together (verses, rhymes) 1720. 
4, intr. To trail or drag behind; to follow 
closely, follow in one’s train 1676. 5. trans. 
To cut off tag-locks from (sheep) 1707. 

1. Canning tags his speeches with poetry 1823. 
All my beard Was "d with icy fringes in the 
moon TENNYSON, After inspection each animal 
will be tagged and described 1896. 3. His clothes 
were tagg’d with thorns DRYDEN. 

Tag, v.' 1891. [f. Tac sb.*] trans, = 
TIG v. 

Tagalog (tügi-log) 1894. 
Malayo-Polynesian languages. 

Tagel (té'-gol), a. Also tegal, tagal. 1905. 
[Place-name.] In f. straw, a soft fine straw 
for hats, etc. Also ellipt. as sb. 

Tagger (tæ-gə1). 1648. [f. Tad v.! or 
sb. + -ER'.] 1. One who tags. 2. A device 
for tagging a sheep 1891. 3. pl, Very thin 
sheet-iron, usu. coated with tin. (Also 
taggar.) (prob. so called from being used 
to make tags of laces.] 1834. 

Taglet (tw-glét). rare. 1578. [f. Tad sb.“ 
+ -LET.] A small tag; spec. a. A tendril; 
b. A catkin. 

Taglioni (talyd-ni). Hist. 1832. [Named 
after a family of ballet-dancers of the early 
19th e.] 1. A dress skirt modelled on a ballet- 
dancer's skirt, fashionable c1835. 2. A kind 
of overcoat in use in the first half of the 
19th c. 

Tagnicati (tan'ika-ti). 1827. [- Guarani 
and Sp. fafiicati.] Native name of the White- 
lipped Peccary of Paraguay. 

Tag-rag (te-g,reg) sb, d., adv. 1582. 
[orig. two words, = both fag and rag; cf. 
Tad sb.: 9.] A. sb. The rabble, the riff-raft; 
also (with pl.) a member of the rabble. Now 
rare exc. as in D. 1609. b. A ragged tag or 
appendage 1827. B. adj. ta. Of or belonging 
to the rabble. b. Consisting of tags and 
rags of dress, etc.; dressed in rags, ragged. 
1601. 

If the tag-ragge people did not clap him, and 
hisse him,, I am no true man SHAKS. 

1C. adv. (for lag and rag.) All to tags and 
rags; also, pell-mell; one and all; promiscu- 
ously -1737. D. Tag, rag, and bobtail (see 
BOBTAIL sb. Now occas. tagrag and bob- 
tail.] A contemptuous term for a number of 
persons of various sorts and conditions; all 
and sundry, esp. of the lower classes 1645. 

Tagua (te-gwi). 1830. [Native name, in 
Colombia.] The ivory-palm, Phytelephas 
macrocarpa, which produces the ivory-nut or 
corozo-nut. 

Taguan (te-gwün). 1807. [app. native 
name in the Philippines.] The Malayan 
Flying Squirrel, Pteromys pelaurisla. 

Tagus (té'-gds). 1839. [Latinized f. Gr. 
rayós ruler, leader, ete.] Gr. Hist. A com- 
mander, leader, ruler, chief; spec. the title 
of the chief of the confederation of Thessaly. 

Taha (tà-hà). 1836. [Native name,] A 
S. African species of weaver-bird, Euplectes 
taha of Sir A. Smith, now Pyromelana taha, 
the male of which is chiefly yellow and black. 

\Tahsildar (toysildár). India. 1799. 
[Urdu, f. Arab., Pers. fahsil collection of tax 
+ dar, Pers. agent-suffix.] The chief revenue- 
officer of a subdivision of a district under the 
Mogul rule; retained by the British; former- 
ly sometimes applied to the cashier in a 
business house. 

Tail (tél), sb. (OE. tej(e)) = MLG. tagel 
twisted whip, rope's end, OHG. sagal 
animal's tail (G. dial. zagel, zal), ON. tagl 
horse’s (or cow's) tail, Goth. tagl hair of the 
head, of the camel :- Gme. *éaslaz.] 1. The 
posterior extremity of an animal, in position 
opposite to the head, either forming a distinct 
flexible appendage to the trunk, or being the 
continuation of the trunk itself behind the 
anus. Also, a representation or figure of 


this part. 
In most vertebrate animals, consisting of a 


One of the 


TAIL 


number of gradually attenuated al verte- 
bre covered with flesh and integument: in 
quadrupeds often clothed with hair, in birds with 
feathers (see also PEACOCK'S TAIL), and in fishes 
bearing the caudal fin; in invertebrate animals, 
sometimes a distinct and well-marked member, at 
other times not distinctly marked off from the 
rest of the body. 

b. The tail of a horse, of which one, two, 
or three were borne before a pasha as insignia 
of rank 1717. 2. A thing, part, or appendage, 
resembling the tail of an animal in shape or 
position ME. 3. The train or tail-like portion 
of a woman’s dress (now collog.); the pendent 
posterior part of a man’s dress-coat or a 
peasant’s long coat; the loose part of any 
coat below the waist; (often pl.) the bottom 
or lower edge of a skirt, etc., which reaches 
quite or nearly to the ground. Also dial. the 
skirt of a woman's dress; tails, skirts. ME. 
4. The lower or hinder extremity of any- 
thing; the part opposite to what is regarded 
as the head; the terminal or concluding 
part of anything. late ME. (Cf. CART-TAIL, 
PLOUGH-TAIL, etc.) b. The reverse side of a 
coin; esp. in head(s or tail(s 1684. c. Surg. 
Either end of an incision, which does not 
go through the whole thickness of the skin 
1846. 5. The lower and hinder part of the 
human body; the fundament, posteriors, 
buttocks, backside. Now dial. or low 
collog. ME. 6. A train or band of followers; 
a following; a retinue ME. 7. (Also pl.) The 
inferior, less valuable, or refuse part of any- 
thing; foots, bottoms, dregs, sediment 1542, 
8. The inferior, least influential, or least 
skilful members of a body; e.g. of a pro- 
fession, a political party, a cricket team, eto. 
1604. 

1. b. It was Rev "m beys, and pashas of two 
tails 1820. 2. The cipher is turned into 9 by 
adding the t. 1599. The t. is..by no means an 
invariable appendage of comets HERSCHEL. Hair 
. .plaited in long tails behind 1877. 3. His friends 
at home. .hadn’t put him into tails 1857, 4. The 
Tayles of Mills 1613. (Cf. TAIL-RACE.) At the t. 
of their conversation 1833, His place is at the t. 
of a procession 1858. At the plough’s t. 1887, 
T. of the eye, the outer corner of the eye. Out of, 
with the t. of the eye, with a sidelong or furtive 
glance. 

Phrases. Head and (or, nor) t.: see HEAD ab. To 
twist the lion’s t.: see LION 1, To put salt on the 
t.: see SALT 6b. 1. With the t. between the legs, lit. 
of a dog or other beast; fig. with a cowed and 
dejected demeanour. T'o iurn t. (orig. a term of 
falconry) to turn the back; hence, to run away, 
take to flight. Tail(s) up, (fig.) of persons, in good 


spirits, 
Comb.: t.-band: a bandage divided into 
strips at the end iy, (a) the space between a 


girder and the wall; (b) in a canal-lock, the narrow 
water-space just below the lock, opening out into 
the lower pond; -beam, a beam thatis tailed in, 
as to a wall; a t.-piece; -coat, a coat with tails, 
esp. a dress or swallow-tailed coat; -coverts 
(covers), sb. pl. Ornith. the feathers that cover 
the rectrices or quill-feathers of the t. in birds; 
divided into upper and lower, according to their 
position on the dorsal or ventral surface; -joist, 
a joist tailed into the wall, a t.-piece; -lamp, 
light, the (usu. red) light or lights carried at the 
rear of a train, motor car, etc.; -lock, a lock at 
the exit or lower ead of a dock; -pin, the centre 
in the tail-spindle ofa lathe; -rod, a continuation 
of the piston-rod, which passes through the back 
cover of the cylinder, and serves to steady the 
piston and rod by giving the former a double 
bearing; -rhyme: sce Tailed; -spin (cf. SPIN sb. 
5); capra le, the spindle in the t.-stock of a lathe; 
-sti = DEAD-HEAD 2; -valve, (a) the air-pump 
valve in some forms of condenser; (b) = SNIFTING- 
valve; -water, the water in a mill-race below the 
hid or in a canal or navigable channel below a 


OCK, 

Tail (teh, sb.* ME. I- (O)Fr. taille cut, 
division, partition or assessment of a sub- 
sidy, tax, f. taillier cut, fix the precise form 
of limit; see TAIL v.*, and cf. TAILOR, TALLY 
sb.*] I. ta. The individual assessment of a 
subsidy or tallage levied by the king or 
lord; a tax, impost, due, duty, or payment 
levied 1645. [b. Now only as Fr., in form 
taille. A tax formerly levied upon the un- 
privileged classes in France 1533. II. Law. 
The limitation or destination of a freehold 
estate or fee to a person and the heirs of his 
body, or some particular class of such heirs, 
on the failure of whom it is to revert to the 
donor or his heir or assign. Hence phrase in 
t., as estate in t., tenant in t., heir in t., ie. 


TAIL 
within or under the limitation in question. 
late 


T. general, limitation of an estate to a man and 
the heirs of his body la: begotten. T. 
special, limitation of an estate to a special class 
of heirs, e.g. to a man and his wife and the heirs 
of their bodies lawfully begotten. T. male (or 
Jal limitation of an estate to male (or female) 

eirs, 

ŅHI. A tally; a score, an account; = TALLY 
$b.! 1, 2. —1077. 

Tail (tél), a. 1473. [- AFr. lailé, OFr. 
laillié, pa. pple. of taillier; esp. in FEE-TAIL. 
For the fall of final -é cf. AssiGN sb.*] Of a 
fee or freehold estate: Limited and regulated 
as to its tenure and inheritance by conditions 
fixed by the donor: thus dist. from fee simple 
or absolute ownership. See also FEE-TAIL. 

Tail (tél), v.! 1603. [f. Tam sb. ] I. trans. 
1. To furnish with a tail or final appendage 
1817. 2. To grasp or drag by the tail 1003. 
3. To dock the tail of (a lamb, etc.); to cut 
or pull off that which is regarded as the 
tail, esp. of a plant or fruit 1794. 4. To form 
the tail of (a procession, etc.); to terminate 
1835. 5. To join on behind, annex, subjoin 
to 1593. 6. Building. To insert the tail or 
end of (a beam, stone, or brick) info a wall, 
etc. ; to let in, dovetail 1823. 
de What is this but to t. one folly to another? 


5. 

II. intr. 1. Of a ship: To run aground stern 
foremost 1725. 2. Of a moving body of men 
or animals: a. To lengthen out into a strag- 
gling line, as in racing, etc.; to drop behind, 
fall away 1781. b. To move or proceed in the 
form of a line or tail; to fall into a line or 
tail1859. 3. To take a position in which the 
tail or rear is directed away from the wind, 
current, etc. 1840. 4, Building. Of a beam, 
Stone, or brick: To have its end let into a 
wall, etc. 1842. 5. Of a fish: To show its tail 
at the surface 1892, 

1. The Formidable. .tailed on the..mud 1799. 
3. Sea-weed always ' tails to' a steady ora constant 
wind 1860. 

With advs. T. away. intr. To fall away in a tail 
or straggling line; to die away. T. off (out). 
a. (rans. To taper off. b. intr. To fall away in a 
tail; to diminish and cease; to subside. c. To 
turn tail, go or run off; to withdraw. collog. 
d. trans. To pass and leave behind (other com. 
petitors in a race, etc.), T. on. a. trans, To add 
on as an appendage. b. intr. To join on in the 
rear. 

Tail (té, v.* (ME. taille — OFr. taillier 
(mod. tailler) :- Rom. *tal(l)iare (med. L. 
talliare), f. L. talea rod, twig, cutting.] tI. 
trans. To cut, esp. to a certain size or shape; 
to shape, fashion —1502. II. ti. To decide or 
determine in a specified way; to settle, 
arrange, or fix (a matter) -1473. 2. Law. To 
limit (an estate of inheritance) to the donee 
and his heirs general or special; to grant in 
tail; to tie up by entail; to ENTAIL. late ME. 
TIH. To impose a ‘tail’ or tax upon; to 
tax —1577. fIV. 1. To mark or record on a 
tally; to charge (a person) with a debt; 
transf. to mark —1655. 2. intr. To deal by 
tally, or on credit —1570. 

Tail-board (té^lbó*id). 1805. [f. Tam 
8b.' + BOARD sh.] The board at the hinder 
end of a cart, barrow, van, etc.; usu. one 
attached to the bottom by a hinge, for 
convenience in loading, etc. 

Tailed (té'ld), a. and ppl. a. ME. If. Tam 
8b. and v.“ + -ED.] A. adj. Having, or 
furnished with, a tail or tails; in Zool. and 
Bot. = OAUDATE. B. ppl. a. Deprived of the 
tail or tails 1550. 

A. T. rhyme (rarely tail-rhyme), tr. Fr. rime couée, 
applied to a couplet, triplet, or stanza with a tail, 
tag, or additional short line, either unrhymed 
or rhyming with another tag further on. 

Tail-end (té:le-nd). 1837. [f. Tam sb. 

+ END sb.] The hindmost or lowest end of 
anything; that part which is opposite the 
head. b. fig.; esp. the concluding part of an 
action, period of time, etc. 1845. 

Tailing (télip), obi. sb. 1495. [f. TAIL 
v. + -ING'.] 1, The action of TAIL v. 1703, 
2. pl. A name for the inferior qualities, 
leavings, or residue of any product; foots, 
bottoms 1764. 3. The end or latter part 1646. 
b. Arch. The part of a projecting stone or 
brick inserted in a wall 1842. 4. atirib. as 
t. robe = TAIL-ROPE 1495. 
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Taille (tay). 1663. [Fr., f. tailler cut; see 
Tait sb.*, v.] 1. Cut, shape, form; shape of 
the bust from the shoulders to the waist; 
figure, build, make. In Dress-making, the 
waist or bodice of a gown; the style or fit 
of this. 2. See Tau sb.* I. b. 

Taille-douce (taydus). 1650. [Fr., = 
soft cutting.] Engraving on a metal plate 
with a graver or burin, as dist. from work 
with the dry point, and from etching. 

Tai-lless (té-1,lés), a. 1550. [f. Tam sb. 
+ Akss.] Having no tail; deprived of a 
tail. 

Tailor (té'-lor), sb. IME. taillour, taylo(u)r 
(from xvi tailor) — AFr. taillour, OFr. tailleur 
cutter :- Rom ‘*fal(I)iator, -ór-, f. *tal(Diare 
Tall v.*; see -OR 2.] 1. One whose business 
is to make clothes’ (J.); a maker of the outer 
garments of men, also sometimes those of 
women, esp. riding-habits, walking costumes, 
ete. See also MERCHANT-TAILOR. b. provb. and 
allus.; often implying disparagement and 
ridicule 1605. 2. A name given to several 
kinds of fish, as a. The t.-herring and the 
t.-shad. b. The Silversides. c. The Bleak. 
1676. 3. Short for TAILOR-BIRD 1848. 

1. They all sit down cross-legg'd, as Taylors do 
1704. b. They say it takes nine tailorsto make a 
[ave ane one is sufficient to ruin him 

'COTT. 

Comb.: t.-herring, -shad, a clupeoid fish, 
Pomolobus mediocris, of the Atlantic coast of N. 
America; -warbler = TAILOR-BIRD; t.'s block, 
dummy, a lay figure on which to fit or display 
clothes. 

Tailor (tes. oh, v. 1062. [f. prec.] 1. intr. 
To do tailor's work; to make clothes; to 
follow the calling of a tailor. 2. trans. To 
make or fashion (a garment, etc.) by tailor's 
work. Hence Tailored ppl. a., tailor-made. 
1856. 3. To fit or furnish (a person) with 
clothes; to apparel, to dress 1832. 4. To 
shoot at (birds) in a bungling manner, so as 
to miss or merely damage them (slang) 1889. 

1. I set to work a Tayloring, or rather indeed a 
Botching DE FOE. 2. A tailored suit of tabac 


brown 1908. 

Tailor-bird (té'-lorb51d), 1769. [f. TAILOR 
sb.  BiRp.] One of a number of species of 
Asiatic passerine singing birds, belonging to 
the genera Orthotomus, Prinia, Sutoria, etc., 
which stitch together the margins of leaves 
with cotton, etc., so as to form a cavity for 
their nest. Orig. applied to a particular 
species (Motacilla sutoria of Pennant, now 
variously called Orthotomus sutorius, Sutoria 
longicauda, or S. sutoria) of India and Ceylon. 

Tailoress (te'-lorés). 1654. [f. TAILOR sb. 
+ -ESS'] A woman tailor. 

Tailoring (té-lorin), vbl. sb. 1662. f. 
TAILOR v. + -ING'.] The action or business 
of a tailor; the making of garments. b. The 
production of the tailor; tailor’s work 1850. 

Tailor-ma:de, a. 1832. 1. Made by a 
tailor; esp. said of women's garments of a 
heavier type, close-fitting and plain in style, 
prop. when made by a tailor (as dist. from 
a dressmaker); hence ellipt. as sb. 1873. 2. a. 
fig. Made such by the tailor, i.e. by one's 
dress. b. íransf. Dressed in tailor-made 
garments. 1832. 

1. Braid is the favourite trimming for tailor- 
mades 1892. 2. b. Some severely tailor-made 
ladies 1896. 

Tail-piece (té'-lpis). 1601. 1. The piece 
of anything forming its tail or end, or tailed 
into it; the piece at the end. 2. Printing. A 
small decorative engraving placed at the 
end of a book, chapter, etc. 1707. 

Tail-race (té!-Iré's), 1776, [Cf. RACE sb.' 
III. 2 b.] The part of a mill-race below the 
wheel. 

Tail-rope (t£lró*p. ME. t1. That part 
of à horse's harness near the tail, as a breech- 
ing or crupper. -late ME. 2. A rope forming 
or attached to the tail, or the hinder or 
lower end of anything; in various techn. 
applications 1495. 

Tailye, tailzie, taillie (té'-lyi, té^li). Sc. 
late ME. [In form talje, tailje — OFr. taille 
cutting, = TAIL sb.*; in form tailzie — OFr. 
tailliée, taillée, -ie, fem. pa. pple. of taillier 
TAIL v.*] fl. A cut or slice 1819. 2. Sc. Law. 
= Tat sb.* II, ENTAIL sb.* 1. So Tailye v. 


Se. = Tall v.* II. 2. 
Taint (tént), sb. late ME. [Two words 


TAKE 


of distinct origin run together. See A and B.] 
A. [Aphetic f. ATTAINT sb.] tl. = ATTAINT 
sb. 1. —1611. 2. = ATTAINT sb. 2. 1565. f. 
ATTAINT sb. 3. —1706. tB. [- OFr, teint, 
taint :- L. tinctus and teinte :- med. L. tincta 
subst. uses of pa. pple. of fingere TiNGE.] 
Colour, hue, tint; tinge; dye —1593. G. 
[Senses app. combining A and B.] 1. A 
stain, a blemish; a sullying spot; a touch of 
discredit, dishonour, or disgrace; a slur 1601, 
2. A cause or condition of corruption or 
decay; an infection 1613. b. A trace or tinge 
of disease in a latent state 1015. 13. (Also 
tant.) Short for TAINT-WORM; also, a small 
red spider —1848, 

1. Free from the foul T. of High Treason 1643, 
2. A deep and general t. infected the morals of the 
mostinfluential classes MACAULAY, b. Hereditary 
nervous t. 1899. 

Taint (tent), v. Pa. pple. tainted; also for- 
merly ftaint. late ME. [Two words of 
distinct origin. See A and B.] +A. [Aphetic 
f. ATTAINTY,] I. trans. = ATTAINT v. 2, —1003, 
2. = ATTAINT v. 1. —1590. b. To break (a 
lance, staff) in tilting, etc. 1624. +B. [- Ar. 
teinter, f. teint, pa. pple. of (O)Fr. teindre :— 
L. tinguere TINGE.] I. trans. To colour, dye, 
tinge —1725. b. To dip, bathe. MARLOWE. 2, 
To apply tincture, balm, or ointment to (a 
wound, etc.) —1639. C. [Senses in which A 
and B appear to blend.] 1. frans. To affect 
(esp. in a slight degree); to touch, tinge, 
imbue slightly (usu. with some bad or un- 
desirable quality) 1591. 12. To atfect in- 


juriously; to hurt, injure, impair —162%, (b. 
To sully, stain (a person's honour) -1722. 13. 
To affect with weakness —1011. tb, intr. T0 


lose vigour or courage; to become weak or 
faint; to fade, wither —1039. 4. trans, To 
infect with pernicious, noxious, corrupting 
or deleterious qualities; to touch with 
putrefaction; to corrupt, contaminate, 
deprave 1573. b. intr. To become putrefied, 
corrupted, or rotten; to tarnish 1601. 

1. Nowise tainted with enthusiasm HUME, 2. 
Twel. V. Hi. iv. 18. 3. Fear taints me worthily, 
Though firm I stand, and show it not CHAPMAN. 
b. Macb. V. lii. 3. 4. One. Who tainted » great 
society by a bad example THACKERAY. b. Nay 

ursue him now, least the deuice take ayre, nnd t. 


SHAKS. 

Tainted (téntéd), ppl. a. 1577. |f. TAINT 
v. + -ED'] 1. In the senses of TAIN? v. 2. 
Imbued with the scent of an animal (usu. a 
hunted animal). Obs. or arch. 1704. 

1. Tainted goods, (in trade-unionism) goode that 
members of a union must not handle because non- 
union labour has been employed on them, 2. [The 
stag] A moment snuffed the t. gale SCOTT, 

Taintless (té'-ntlés), a. Chiefly poet. 
[-LESS.] Free from taint or blemish; immeacu- 
late; clean, pure, innocent. Hence Taint- 
lessly adv. without taint. 

Tainture (té-ntiüi). Now rare. 1503. [= 
OFr. lainture, (also mod.) teinture — L. 
tinctura dyeing, TINCTURE.) Tainting, stain- 
ing, stain, defilement, infection. 

Taint-worm. arch. 1573. f. TAINT sb. 
+ Worm sb.] A worm or crawling larva sup- 
posed to infect cattle, etc. 

As killing as the Canker to the Rose, Or T. to the 
weaning Herds that graze MILT. , 

Tai-ping (taipin). Also Taé-ping. 1960. 
{Chinese 7"ai-p'ing, i.e. t'ai great, p'ing 
peace.] The name given to the adherents of a 
great rebellion which arose in Southern 
China in 1850, under the leadership of 
Hung-siu-tsuen, styled — 7'ai-p'ing-wang, 
Prince of great peace, who claimed a divine 
commission to overthrow the Manchu 
dynasty and establish one of native origin, 
to be called 7'ai-p'ing Chao or Great Peace 
Dynasty. 

Tais(c)h (taij). Gaelic Folklore. I Gael. 
laibhs (taivf, taif) =  Olr. laidbse.] A 
phantom, esp. of a person about to die. 

Take (té'k), sb. 1654. [f. next.] 1. The 
act of taking or leasing (land); the land 
taken; a holding. dial. 1805. 2. That which is 
taken or received in payment; pl. takings, 
receipts, proceeds 1654. 3. An act of taking 
or capturing an animal, or (usu.) a number 
of animals (esp. fish) at one time; also, the 
quantity so caught; a catch 1753. 4. An act 
of taking (in general) 1816. 5. Printing. A 
portion of copy taken at one time to be set 


TAKE 


up in type 1864. 6. Cinematography. A 
portion of a scene photographed at one time 


928. 
Make (tek), v. Pa. t. took (tuk); pa. pple. 
taken (te K n). [Late OE. tacan — ON. taka 
= WFris. take, EFris. taken, MDu. taken 
grasp, seize, catch, rel. by graduation to 

Goth. tékan; further connections uncertain.) 
1I. To touch (intr. with on, also trans.) ME. 
II. To seize, grip, catch, etc. 1. (rans. To lay 
hold upon, get into one's hands by force or 
artifice; to seize, capture, esp. in war; to 
make prisoner; hence, to get into one's 
power, to win by conquest (a fort, town, 
country). Also, to apprehend (a person 
charged with an offence), to arrest; to seize 
(property) by legal process, as by distraint, 
ete. b. To catch, capture (a wild beast, bird, 
fish, eto. lso of an animal, to seize or catch 
(prey). ME. c. In various games, as chess, 
cards, etc.: To capture (an adversary's piece, 
card, etc.) so as to put it out of play; also 
(Cards) to gain possession of (a trick). late 
ME. d. Cricket. To catch (the ball) off the 
bat so as to put the batsman ‘out’ (also with 
the batsman as obj.); of the bowler, To 
‘capture’ (a wicket) by striking it with the 
ball or otherwise 1882, 2. To lay hold of, 
grasp (with the hand, arms, etc.); to seize 
and hold ME. 3. inir. Of a hook, a mechan- 
ical device, ete.: To catch, engage. late ME. 
b. trans. Of a mechanical appliance, ete.: 
To ‘lay hold of'; to act upon by contact, 
adhesion, or the like 1059, 4. trans. To strike, 
hit, impinge upon (a person, ete.), usu. in, on 
(across, over, ) some part. late ME. b. 
With double obj.; e.g. to t. (a person) a blow 
1448. 5. absol. or intr. Of a plant, seed, or 
graft: To ‘get hold“ of that on which it 
Erows; to take root, 'strike', germinate, 
begin to grow 1440. 6. (rans. Of a disease, a 
pain, an injurious or destructive agenc; 
etc.; also of a notion, fancy, feeling, etc.: 
To affect, se lay hold of, attack. Also in 
imprecations, as ‘plague t. him’, ME. b. 
pass. with complemental adj., as to be taken 
ill, to be seized or struck with illness, etc. 
late ME. c. inir. for pass., with compl., as 
lo t, ill o be taken ill, to fall ill. collog. 
and dial. 1674. d. intr. To catch, catch hold; 
esp, of fire, to seize upon combustible sub- 
stances, to begin burning; also of a condition, 
Now rare. 1523. 7. trans. 
upon (a person) in some 
ig. to catch or detect in 
7. b. To come upon 
suddenly, overtake, catch. Obs. or arch. exc. 
in certain phrases, as f. by SURPRISE, etc. 
1533, 8. To catch the fancy or affection of; 
to captivate, delight, charm; to ‘fetch’ 1605. 
b. absol. or intr. To t. = to take the fancy, 
gain acceptance; esp. to become popular 
1035. 9. intr. Of a plan, operation, etc.: To 
Succeed, ‘come off’. Now rare. 1622. b. Of a 
medicine, inoculation, ete.: To take hold, 
Prove effective 1026. 

1. I was taken into custody 1803. I took two 
guns and retook two 1854. Phr. To f. by storm: 
" STORM sb. II. c. The king takes the queen 

785. 2. I took her hand 1825. To b. in one’s 
arms, to embrace. 4. T. him on the Costard, with 
the hiltes of thy Sword SHAKS. b. If he tooke you 
Mor 9 th’ eare SHAKS, 6. Fire tooke the Temple 
What i Was going to be taken with a fit 1888. 
1802 a e name of wonder has taken the girl? 
VENEA William Pitt, .took ill and died after 
f id 1903. d. The tinder was ready, and 
taken ot tok 1803. 7. The doctor was not easily 
more DIE his guard 1885. 8. Such sweet neglect 

SAU eth me, Than all th' adulteries of art 
Jeannie He was much taken with my little 
mightily ARLYLE. b. The new melodrame. takes 
17 ly 1817. 9. The design took and the Fellow 

away 1701. 
At Weakened sense of 'seize', with 
E nation of the notion of force or art: the 
th nary current sense. 1. trans. To perform 
( e voluntary physical act by which one gets 

Something) into one’s hand or hold; to 
Gon to oneself by one’s own physical act. 
inu the main sense.) ME. b. with the 

Tumentality not expressed or considered 
te, 2. To receive into one’s body by one’s 
Mink to eat or drink, to swallow (food, 
1 1 medicine, opium, etc.); to inhale 
85 ftobacco-smoke, etc. ME. b. To 

Dose oneselt to (air) so as to inhale it or 


action or situation; 
à fault or error 1 
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get the physical benefit of it; chiefly in 
phr. to t. the air, to walk or ride out in the 
open air (now rare or arch.): see AIR sb. 4. So 
lo t. a bath, to bathe. late ME. c. Phr. Not fo 
be taking any. . : not to be in the mood for, to 
be disinclined for. slang. 1900. 3. To bring, 
receive, or adopt (a person) into some relation 
to oneself (e.g. into one’s service, protection, 
tuition, care) ME. b. spec. in ref. to marriage 
or cohabitation; often in hr. to f. to wife, in 
marriage ME. 4. To transfer by one’s own 
direct act (a thing) into one’s possession or 
keeping; to appropriate ; to enter into posses- 
sion or use of ME. b. absol. To take posses- 
sion; spec. in Law, to enter into actual 
possession. late ME. c. To secure before- 
hand by payment or contract; e.g. to l. a 
house, etc., to engage (a house or other place) 
for the purpose of occupying it 1604. d. To 
get or procure regularly by payment (some- 
thing offered to the public, as a periodical, a 
commodity) 1593. 5. a. To assume (a form, 
nature, character, name, or other attribute); 
sometimes, to assume the part or character 
of ME. b. To assume, adopt (a symbol, a 
badge, or something connected with a 
function): in spec. phrases ME. 6. To 
assume, charge oneself with, undertake (a 
function, responsibility, etc.) ME. b. To 
subject oneself to (an oath, vow, pledge, or 
the like) 1511. tc. To t. it: to affirm, assever- 
ate. Const. on (one's death, honour). 1681. 
7. To t. on or upon oneself. a. To charge 
oneself with, undertake (an office, etc.); to 
make oneself responsible for ME. b. With 
inf.: To undertake; to presume (fo do some- 
thing) ME. tc. To affect, feign (o do some- 
thing) —1600. td. absol. or intr. To assume 
authority or importance; usu. in bad sense, 
= to take too much upon one, assume airs 
—1720. 8. a. To undertake and perform, 
conduct, or discharge (a part, function, duty, 
service, or the like). late ME. b. Phr. To t. 
pains, trouble: to take upon oneself and 
exercise these activities and qualities; to 
exercise care and diligence ME. 9. To adopt 
as one's own (a part or side in a contest, 
controversy, etc.); to range oneself on, ally 
oneself with (a side or party). late ME. 10. 
To assume as if one's own, to appropriate or 
arrogate to oneself (credit, etc.); to assume as 
if granted, e.g. to l. leave, liberty, etc. 1525. 
11. Gram. Of a word, clause, or sentence: To 
have by right or usage, either as part of 
itself or with it in construction (a particular 
inflexion, accent, case, mood, etc.) as the 
proper one 1818. 

1. Iesus then commeth, and taketh bread, and 
giueth them John 21:13. He could t. his hat and 
go 1833. b. T. a quart of shrimps 1771. 2. He 
died by taking poison 1875. 3. He took pupils to 
increase his income 1891. Colloq, phr. To t. too 
much (sc. drink). 5. a. France cannot t. the 
offensive, but she can paralyse Germany and 
Italy 1887. b. To t. the crown, the throne, to assume 
sovereignty. To t. the ball (at cricket), to assume 
the position of bowler. To t. an oar, to begin to 
row. See also HABIT sb. I. 2, SILK 2 b, VEIL sb. 
6. Grenville refused to t. office without Fox 1890. 
b. She has taken the monastic Vow 1803. 7. b. I 
took upon me. to go to Leeds DE FOE. c. Tr. d 
Cr. 1. ii, 153. d. Lord! to see how Duncomb do t. 
upon him is an eyesore PEPYS. 8. a. She would t. 
the grammar class at ten 1890. 10. We would t. 
leave to recommend..an alteration 1820. He 
took credit to himself that..her son remained 
stanch 1870. 

IV. Pregnant senses related to III. 1. To 
pick out from a number: either by chance, at 
random, or with intention; to select, choose 
ME. 2. To adopt or choose in order to use in 
some way; to adopt in some capacity (as, 
for); hence, to employ for a purpose, to have 
recourse to (a means or method); to seize (an 
opportunity, etc.) ME. b. To use (one's 
hands, a tool, weapon, etc.) for doing some- 
thing. To t. a stick (ctc.) to, to use it to beat 
(a person, etc.). 1768. C. esp. To take into 
use or employment as a means of progres- 
sion; to enter or mount (a vehicle, ship, 
horse, one's limbs, etc.) for a journey or 
voyage. Often without article, as fo t. boat, 
coach, ship, ete. 1450. 3. To gain the aid or 
help of (a place) by betaking oneself to it; to 
gain, reach, repair to, go into, enter (esp. for 
refuge or safety); to get into or on to ME. 
b. To adopt and enter upon (a road, way, 
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path, course, etc.): sometimes with mixture 
of sense *to choose, select? ME. c. To t. (a 
place or person) in (on) one's way, to touch 
at or visit in one's journey; to include in 
one's route 1622. 4. To proceed or begin to 
deal with or treat in some way or do some- 
thing to; hence, ‘to take in hand’, ‘tackle’, 
deal with, treat 1523. b. To proceed to deal 
with mentally; to consider; to reckon. So 
to t. into or under consideration. ME. 5. To 
proceed to occupy, enter on the occupation 
of (a place or position) ME. 6. To use, 
occupy, use up, consume (so much material, 
space, time, energy, activity, etc.). Some- 
times nearly = ‘need’ or ‘require’. Hence 
(collog.) to require (a person or thing of so 
much capacity or ability) o do something 
1578. 17. To begin or start afresh after 
leaving off, or after some one else; to resume. 
late ME. (superseded by f. up m). 

1. Good Commanders in the Warres, must be 
taken, be they neuer so Ambitious BACON. 2. To 
t. ADVANTAGE, MEASURE, OCCASION; see the sbs. 
c. They..took train to London 1892. 3. Vipers 
occasionally t. the water 1831. A harbour which 
may be easily taken and left in stormy weather 
1880. b. The court..left the parties to t. their 
own course 1895, 4. To t. the Distemper in its 
first Stage 1737. Phr. To take it easy: see EASY B. 
To t. in vain: see VAIN A. b. He was a man, take 
him for all in all: I shall not look vpon his like 
againe SHAKS, 5. Phr. To t. the CHAIR, FLOOR, to t. 
PRECEDENCE: see the sbs, 6. Any ignoramus can 
construct a straight line, but it takes an engineer 
to make a curve 1890. Her Mamma took nines in 
gloves 1897. Phr. To t. (one's) time, to allow one- 
self eae time (to do something); hence (sar- 
castically), to be ‘quite long enough’, i.e, too 
long; to loiter. 

V. To obtain from a source, to derive. 1. To 
get, obtain, or derive by one's own act from 
some source (something material or non- 
material); to adopt, copy, *borrow'; to take 
example of, ‘get’ or ‘learn’ from some one 
ME. b. spec. To obtain from its natural 
source (e.g. stone from a quarry); to get; to 
pluck, gather (plants, a crop). Now rare. 
1477. 2. To derive, draw (origin, name, 
character, or some attribute or quality) from 
some source ME. 3. To get as a result or 
product by some special process, e.g. by 
inquiry, by measurement, scientific observa- 
tion, etc. late ME. 4. a. To obtain in 
writing, make (notes, a copy, etc.); to write 
down (spoken words), report in writing (a 
speech, etc.) 1591. b. To obtain by drawing, 
delineating, etc.; also transf., to obtain or 
make a figure or picture of, to portray; now 
esp. to photograph. Also (collog.) intr. for 
pass, (with ady.) of a person: To be a (good 
or bad) subject for photographing. 1538. 

1. The proportions of the three Grecian orders 
were taken from the human body BERKELEY. 2. 
The Turks. took their. .taste for poetry from the 
Persians 1772. 3. He hastened down to the 
country to take the sense of his constituents 1817. 
Isn't it about time for taking the sun“ It is four 
days since we knew our position 1887. 
Minutes of the meeting must be taken 1883, b. 
limner, who. .took likenesses for fifteen shillings 
a head GOLDSM. The photographers. say a 
woman ‘takes’ better standing 1889. 

VI. To take something given or offered; to 
receive, accept, exact, ete. 1. To receive, get 
(something given, bestowed, or admin- 
istered); to have conferred upon one; to 
win, or receive as won (a prize, reward); to 
acquire (experience, etc.). Also absol, ME. 
b. To receive (something inflicted); to have 
(something) done to one; to suffer, undergo, 
submit to ME. c. To receive information of, 
to hear; in imper. often = ‘let me tell you’. 
Somewhat arch. 1595. 2. To enter into the 
enjoyment of (pleasure, recreation, rest, or 
the like) ME. 3. To receive, as wages, etc., 
or by way of charge or exaction as a fine, 
tribute; sometimes with connotation 
‘accept’ or ‘charge, exact, demand’ ME. 
4, To exact (satisfaction or reparation) for 
an offence; hence, to execute vengeance, 
revenge, etc.) ME. 5. To receive, exact, or 
accept (a promise, oath, etc.); hence, to 
administer or witness (an oath) 1450, 6. To 
receive (something offered); to receive 
willingly; to accept ME. b. Of a female 
animal: To admit (the male) 1577. c. Of 
fish: To seize (the bait). Also absol. 1863. 7. 
To accept (a wager, or the person who offers 
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it). So also in ref. to a proposal, etc. 1602. 
8. To accept and act upon (advice, a hint, 
warning, etc.) ME. b. To accept as true or 
correct. Also, to accept mistakenly as trust- 
worthy ME. 9. To accept with the mind or 
will in some specified way (well, ill in 
earnest, etc.) ME. b. To be content with; to 
put up with, tolerate, *stand' 1470. 10. To 
face and attempt to get over, through, up, 
etc.; clear (an obstacle, as a fence, ditch, 
space, etc.); to mount (a slope), get round (a 
corner), clear (the points on a railway line), 
eto. 1579. 11. a. To admit, let in 1674. b. To 
absorb or become impregnated with (some- 
thing detrimental, as moisture); to be 
affected injuriously by; to contract (disease, 
infection, injury, etc.); to fall into (a fit or 
trance) ME. c. To absorb, become impregna- 
ted with (a dye, colour, quality, salt, etc.); 
to receive (an impression, a polish, or the 
like) 1592. d. absol. or inir. To become 
affected in the desired or required way 1599. 
1. Itis more blessyd to gyue than t. 1450. In the 
house where the Doctors, and other Graduates 
take their degrees 1617. b. He professed himself. 
ready to t. his trial 1879. c. Then t. the worst in 
brief, Samson is dead Miur. 2. 8o perforce I took 
holiday 1897. 3. A thousand guilders! Come, t. 
fifty IROWNING. 5. Commissioners to t. oaths 
affidavits 1873. 6. T. no repulse, what euer 
she doth say SHAKS. c. Fish always t. best after 
rain 1889. 7. I'll t. ten to one on it 1850. Phr. To 
t. one's 
upon it. 


tual action. 1. To receive and hold with the 
intellect; to grasp mentally, apprehend, com- 
prehend. (Now only in ref. to the meaning of 
words.) late ME. b. transf. To understand (a 
person, i.e. what he says) 1513. 2. a. With 
adv. or advb. phr. To understand or appre- 
hend in a specified way. Also with person as 
obj. ME. tb. With simple compl. To con- 
sider as, suppose to be —1709. c. With 
dependent cl.: To suppose, be of opinion, 
assume as a fact (hat. .). Usu. lake it. late 
ME. d. With inf. To understand, suppose, 
imagine, assume (lo be or to do something) 
1548. 3. To t...for: To suppose to be, 
consider as; often, to mistake for. late ME. 
4. To regard, hold, esteem (as); to reckon 
(at so much) 1531. 5. To begin to have or be 
affected by (a feeling or state of mind); to 
con@ive; hence, to experience (delight, 
pleasure, pride, etc.) ME. 6. trans. To con- 
ceive and adopt with the will (a purpose, 
resolution, ete.), or with the intellect (an 
estimate, view, etc.); to form and hold in 
the mind ME. b. To conceive and exercise 
(courage, heart, compassion, pity, etc.); to 
form in the mind and exhibit in action ME. 
€. To exercise with the mind, in thought 
(note, notice, etc.), or with the mind and will, 
in action (care, etc.) ME. 

1. An audience. . quick to t. his 
You t. me right, Eupolis BACON. 
law taken in Anno 4. H. 3. 1642. 
obliged in Honour to go on STEELE. C. I t. it 
your owne busines calls on you SHAKS. 3. Do you 
t. me for a fool? 1889. Phr. To t. for granted: see 
GRANT v. 7. 5. Persons to whom I had taken so 
much Dislike 1773. Women do t. prejudices 1888. 
6. a. We do not t. the alarmist view of our 
correspondent 1891. b. The Arabs would have 
taken fresh heart 1888. 

VIII. Various senses, nearly = make, do, 
perform (some action). 1. To perform, make, 
do (an act, action, movement, ete.). late M 
2. To t. counsel: to get advice, to consult, de: 
liberate ME. t3. To arrange, agree upon (a 
truce, peace, league, etc.) —1050. 4. To t. 
adieu, farewell; to bid farewell, say good-bye. 
Const. of. 1560. 5. To lay hold of, raise, make 
(an objection, an exception, a distinction, 
eto.) 1542. 

1. The salmon took a great leap 1889, To t. one's 
departure, to depart. 2. She took counsel with 
witches and magicians 1879. 3. Betwixt mine eye 
and heart a league is tooke SHAKS. 5. ie 
distinction which they took was. .ingenious 1849, 

X. Senses denoting movement or removal, 


ints 1893. b. 
. a. So was the 
. b.I t. myself. 
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and related senses. 1. a. To carry, convey; 
to conduct, lead, escort (a person or animal). 
Also said of a vehicle, etc., and of a road, 
way, etc.; so of a journey, etc. ME. b. To 
carry or bear (a thing) with one; to carry to 
some place or person. late ME. c. fig. To in- 
duce (a person) to go; to be the cause of his 
going 1848. 2. With from, off (hence some- 
times simply): To carry away, to remove; to 
extract; to deprive or rid a person or thing of 
ME. b. Tot. the life of: to deprive of life, to 
kill 1591. c. To remove by death 1552. d. 
To subtract, deduct 1611. e. absol. with 
from: To detract from, lessen 1625. f. intr. 
for pass. To be capable of being, or adapted 
to be, taken off, out, lo pieces, etc.; to be 
removable, detachable, etc. 1669. 3. fig. a. 
To carry, draw, or lead in thought, etc. ; with 
from, off, to distract 1611. tb. To f. (a 
person) with one: to speak so that (he) can 
‘follow’; to be explicit -1695. c. To bring or 
convey to a higher or lower degree; to 
advance or put back 1589. f4. trans. To 
deliver, hand over; to give; to commit, 
entrust —1533. 5. refl. To devote or give 
oneself up; to apply oneself fo (some pursuit, 
action, or object) ME. 6. intr. To apply one- 
self fo a habitual action 1077. 7. a. To make 
one's way, go, proceed ME. b. Of a road, a 
river, etc.: To proceed, go, run, strike off (in 
some direction). Obs. or dial. 1610. c. refl. In 
same sense as a; also to betake oneself to 
1470. 

1. I took my man Friday with me DE FOE. b. T. 
thy face hence SHAKS. €. What took you out so 
late? 1883. 2. The doing so would. .t. the case 
from under the statute ScoTT. d. Twopence in 
the pound was taken off the tea duty 1890, e. It 
takes Greatly from the pleasure 1891. 3. a. Your 
heart is full of something, that do 's t. Your 
minde from feasting SHAKS. b. Rom. d. Jul. UI. 
v. 142, c. Phr. To t. down a peg, see PEG ab. 3. 
5. Art thou a craftsman? t. thee to thine arte 
GASCOIGNE. 6. Their taking to smoke tobacco 
I took across some fields 1801. c. I am 
to. .t. myself elsewhere 1805. 

hrases. I. With special obj. Take aim. To 
issile at something with intention to 
to aim. T. alarm. To accept and act 
upon a warning of anger; hence, to become 

rmed. T, charge. a. To assume the care or 
custody of, make oneself responsible. b. To get 
out of control and act automatically. T. fire. a. 
lit. = catch fire (CATCH v. IX). b. fig. To become 
‘inflamed’ or excited, ‘fire up’. T. hold. a. = 
catch or lay hold: see HOLD sb.! 1. b. fig, To get a 
person or thing into its (or one’s) ‘hold’ or 
power; of a feeling, a disease, etc.: to seize and 
affect forcibly and more or less permanently; of 
fire, to ‘lay hold’ of (something), begin to burn. 
Also, to seize (an opportunity). T. horse. a. To 
mount a horse (esp. for a journey). b. Of a mare: 
see HORSE sb. I. 1 b. T. possession. a. To enter 
into possession. With of: to take into one's 
possession, appropriate. b. fig. To begin to 
*possess', dominate, or actuate. IL. Intr. uses in 
idiomatic combination with preps. T. after —. 
To follow the example of; hence, to resemble (a 
parent, ancestor, superior, etc.) in nature, 
Character, habits, appearance, or other quality. 
T. to —. a. To undertake, take in hand; to take 
charge of. Obs. exc. dial. b. To have recourse to 
(esp. some means of pi ssion, as in f. to the 
boats, one's heels, etc.); also (now dial.) to some 
resource or means of subsistence). c. To betake 
oneself to (a place); to take refuge in; to enter. 
d. To adopt or take up as a practice, business, 
habit, or something habitual. e. To apply oneself. 
(well, kindly); to adapt oneself. f. To take a 
liking to. III. In comb. with advs., forming the 
onnaa of compound verbs, chiefiy trans. T. 
aback: see ABACK adv. 3. T. away. a. trans. To 
remove, withdraw, abstract; to remove by death; 
to subtract, b. absol. To clear the table after a 
meal. c. absol. To detract from. T. back. a. 
trans. To take possession of again, resume. b. To 
withdraw, retract, unsay (a statement, promise, 
etc.). c. To carry back in UN to a past time. 
T. down. a. trans. To remove from a higher to a 
lower, or from an upright to a prostrate, position; 
to lower; to carry down; to cut down, fell (a tree); 
to pull down (a house, etc.); to distribute (type). 
b. (a) To swallow; (b) in Falconry, to cause (a 
hawk) to fly down; (e) in school, to get above 
(another scholar) in class; so of a boat in a race, 
to get in front of (another boat); (d) to lead (a 
lady) down to dinner. c. fig. To humble, 
humiliate, abate the pride or arrogance of. d. To 
write down so as to use or preserve (what is said); 
to take a written report or notes of. T. in. a. 
trans. To take, draw, or receive into itself, or into 
something (see simple senses and IN adv.). b. To 
receive (money) in payment, etc.; to receive and. 
undertake (work) to be done at home for pay. c. 
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To subscribe for and receive regularly (a news- 
paper or periodical), d. To lead or conduct into 
a house, room, etc. To t. (a lady) in to dinner, e. 
To receive or admit as inmate or guest. f. To 
bring into smaller compass, draw in, reduce the 
extent of, contract, make smaller; to shorten, 
narrow, or tighten; to furl (a sail). T. in a reef, to 
roll or fold up a reef in a sail so as to shorten the 
sail. g. To enclose (a piece of land, e to take 
into possession (a territory, a common), or into 
cultivation (a waste); to include; to annex. h. 
To admit into a number or list; to include, com- 
prise, embrace. i. To receive into or grasp with 
the mind; to comprehend, realize; to learn; to 
conceive, j. To comprehend in one view; to per- 
ceive at a glance. k. To believe or accept un- 
questioningly. colloq. I. To deceive, trick, impose 
upon. collog. T. off. a. trans. To remove from the 
position or condition of being on (see simple 
senses and OFF adv.). (b) spec. To divest oneself, 
or another, of, doff (a garment). (c) To remove or 
convey (a person) from on shore, from a rock, or 
from on board ship, b. trans. To drink to the 
bottom or at one draught; to ‘toss off’. c. To 
lead away summarily; refl. to take one’s depar- 
ture, ‘be off’. d. To lead away or draw off (in 
Jig. sense); to divert, distract, dissuade, e. To 
dismiss; to withdraw (a coach, train, etc.) from 


running. f. To remove by death, kill, ‘carry off’, 
cut off: said of a person (esp. an assassin), of 
disease, devouring animals, etc. g. To remove 


(something imposed), esp. 80 as to relieve those 
subject to it. h. To remove or do away with (a 
quality, condition, ete.). i. (a) To make or obtain 
(an impression) from something; to print off. 
(b) To make (a figure of something); transf. to 
draw a likeness of, to portray. (c) To measure 
off; to mark the position of. J. To imitate or 
counterfeit, esp. by way of mockery; to mimic, 
caricature, burlesque. collog. k. To « the 
stitches in knitting; to knit off. Also absol, 1. intr. 
To abate, grow less; (of rain) to cease. m. To go 
off, start off, run away; to branch off from a main 
stream, (b) To start in jumping or rising from the 
ground, ete. (c) Croquet. To make a stroke from 
contact with another ball (cf. TAKE-0FF A. 4). n. 
Aeronautics. To start from rest, attain flying 
speed, and become air-borne. T. on. a. trans. See 
simple senses and ON adv. (b) To ‘put on’ (flesh, 
etc.) b. To assume, ‘put on’ (a form, quality, 
etc.): to assume, begin to perform (an action or 
function); to contract, ‘catch’. c. To take (a 
person) into one's employment or upon one's 
staff; tto accept in marriage; to receive into 
fellowship. d. To undertake; to begin to handle 
or deal with, to ‘tackle’, e. To unde the 
management of (a farm, ete.), esp. in st 
continuance. f. intr. To ‘go on’ madly or 
ly; to be greatly agitated; to make a g r 
outcry, or uproar; now esp. to distress oneself 
greatly. Now collog. and dial. g. To take service 
or employment, to engage oneself; to enlist. h. To 
catch on’, become popular. collog. T. out. a. 
trans. See simple senses and OUT adv. (b) To 
remove, extract (a stain, etc.). b. To leave out, 
except, omit. c. To lead or carry out or forth. 
(b) Cricket. To take out one's bat: see CARRY v. III. 
To make a copy from an original; io copy (a 
writing, etc.); esp. to extract a passage from a 
writing or book. (b) To extract from data. e. To 
apply for and obtain (a licence, etc.) from the 
proper authority. f. To obtain, spend, the value 
of (something) in another form. g. Bridge. To 
remove (one's partner) from the suit he has called 
by a higher bid. T. out of. a. (rans. See simple 
senses and OUT OF. b. To get, derive, or obtain 
from. c. To deprive a person or thing of (some 
quality, etc.); spec. to deprive of (energy or the 
like); usu. fo t. it out of, to exhaust, fatigue 
collog.). d. To remove from the jurisdiction of; 
to prove not to come under (a statute). e. To 
take (something) from a person in compensation; 
to t. it out of, to exact satisfaction from (colloq. 
T. over. a. To take by transfer from, or in 
succession to another. b. To carry or convey 
across, to transport. T. up. a. (rans. TO raise, 
lift; to pick up. Somewhat arch, (b) With special 
obj., implying a purpose of using in some wayi 
as, fo t. up one's pen, to proceed or begin to 
write; (o t. up a book (i.e. with the purpose O 
reading); fo t. up the (or one’s) cross; to take up 
ARMS, the GLOVE, etc., see the sbs. (c) To take (a 
person) from the ground into a vehicle, or On 
horseback, etc. Said of a person, or of the car- 
riage, horse, train, etc. Also absol. of a vehicle, à 
train, etc., to take up its occupants. b. To léad, 
conduct, convey, or carry (a person or thing), to 
a higher place or position. c. To pull up or in, so 
as to tighten or shorten; to make fast in this way, 
as a dropped stitch. (6) To tie up or constrict (a 
vein or artery); ‘to fasten with a ligature passe: 
under’ (J.) d. To take into one's possession, 
DM oneself of; with various shades of mean: 
ng, as: to purchase wholesale, buy up; to get, 
receive, or exact in payment; to levy; to porro 
(at interest); to hire. (b) To take (land) into 
occupation. (c) To accept or pay (a bill onet 
change); to advance money on (a mortgage): 2 
subscribe for (stocks, shares, a loan) at the 


TAKE- 
inal issue. e. To receive into its own sub- 
DA or interstices: to absorb (a fluid); to dis- 
solve (a solid). To accept. g. To take (a 
person) into one's protection, patronage, or other 
relation; to adopt as a protégé or associate; to 
begin to patronize. th. To levy, raise, enlist 
(troops). i. To seize by legal authority, arrest, 
apprehend. j. intr. for refl. To check oneself, 
‘pull up’; to slacken one’s pace; to reform, Obs. 
eko. dial, (b) Of weather: To improve, become 
fair, K. rand. To check (a person) in speaking; 
to interrupt sharply, esp. with an expression of 
dissent or disapproval; to rebuke, reprove, or 
reprimand sharply or severely. Also to take up 
short: see SHORT. ti. To oppose, encounter, cope 
with. m. To begin afresh omena left off, or 
begun by another); to resume, n. To adopt (a 
ractice, notion, idea, purpose, etc.); to assume 
an attitude, tone, etc.); to ‘go in for’ (a study, 
profession, busine te,). (b) To take in hand, 
proceed to di practically with (a matter, 
question, etc.) to interest oneself in, embrace (a 
to. 


p. To proceed to 089195 (a place 

fi ace oneself 
o lodge, ‘put up’. q. trans. 
o fill up (space, time, ete.); 
ely; to obstruct. (b) To 
engross’ (a person, his 


to occupy exel 
engage or occupy fully 


attention, mind, etc.). r. intr. T. up with. (a) To 
associate with (a person); to consort with (esp. 
with a view to marriage). (b) To adopt, espouse 


(esp. as a settled practice); to assent to, agree 
With, arch. fle) To put up with, tolerate. . 
Take-, the vb.-stem in combs. and phrases 
used as sbs. or adjs.: t.-down collog. = 
Sgr-DOWN 2; t or-leave-it a., allowing 
acceptance or rejection; showing indiffer- 
ence; t.-on, a state of ‘taking on’ or mental 
agitation. 

Take-in (ték,n), sb. collog. 1778. [The 
vbl. phr, fake in.) The act of taking in; a 
cheat, swindle, bj 
that takes one i 

Take-off (tek t), sb. and a. 1820. . 
the vbl. phr. take off.) A. I. A thing that 
‘takes off’ or detracts from something; a 
drawback. 2, An act of ‘taking off’ or 
mimicking; a mimic; a caricature. collog. 
1855. 3. The act of ‘taking off’, or springing 
from the ground, ete.; usu. transf. a place 
or spot from which one takes or may take off 
1869. 4, Croquet. A stroke made from contact 
with another ball so as to send one’s own 
ball nearly or quite in the direction of aim, 
the other ball being moved only slightly or 
not at all 1874. 5. Aeronautics. See take off n. 
(TAKE v.) 1914. B. attrib. or adj. 1, From 
which one ‘takes off’ or makes the spring in 
leaping, as the t. line 1889. 2. Applied to a 
1 95 of mechanism for taking something off 

Taker (tel hon). late ME. (t. TAKE v. + 
An.] One who or that which takes; one who 
captures or seizes. b. One who takes posses- 
sion, esp. of land; often with first or next 
1766. c. One who accepts a bet 1810, 
Take-up (té'-K,np), sb. 1825. [f. the vbl. 
Dhr, lake up (TAKE v.).] 1. The act of ‘taking 
up’ the stuff so as to form ‘gathers’ in a 

ess; concr. one of such ‘gathers’, Now 
rare. 2. A contrivance for taking up; spec. à 
1 0 in à sewing-machine for drawing up 

he thread so as to tighten the stitch 1877. 
3, In a loom or other machine, the process 
1 winding up the stuff already woven or 
teated; concr. the part of the mechanism by 
5 5 this is done 1877. 4. The part between 
10 smoke-box and the bottom of the funnel 
of a marine engine boiler 1838. 

Miami (ti-kin) 1850. [Native name in 

irum] A horned ruminant (Budorcas 
icolor) of south-eastern Tibet on the 

net frontier of Assam. 

men ne ei) vol. sb. ME. It. TAKE v. + 

b id The action or condition expressed 

s AKE v. 1. Touching, touch. ME only. 
, Capture, seizure (in warfare, ete.); appre- 


ension, arrest; catching (of fish or other 
alan) ME. tb. A seizure or attack of 


Sease, esp. a stroke of palsy or the like; 
o malignant influence —1639. 3. The 
thing Ml act of possessing oneself of any- 
Math ra receiving, accepting, etc. ME. tb. 
100 acceptance or reception; estimation 
ab 4. a. Condition, plight (in unfavour- 
disturpcao- Obs. exc. Sc. 1522. b. spec. A 
condition, Or agitated state of mind; excited 

On, passion 1577. 5. a. That, which is 
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received or gained; esp. in pl., the receipts or 
earnings of merchants, tradesmen, or work- 
men 1632. b. That which is captured; esp. 
the fish or other animals caught at one time, 
a capture, a catch 1809. c. Printing. = 
p 2, 5. 1808. 

Their t. of notes at sermons 1660. The t. 
census 1896. b. Manifested in his 5 air tof 
her death 1639. 4. a. The poor boy was in a 

itiful t. and pickle PEPYS. b. By this time your 

other is in a fine t. 1676. 

Ta- king, ppl. a. 1483. It. as prec. + 
-ING*.] That takes; see the vb. 1. Seizing, 
getting something into one's possession; 
rapacious (rare). 2. That takes the fancy or 
affection; captivating, charming, attractive. 
Now collog. 1605. 3, tBlasting, pernicious; 
infectious, catching (rare) 1605. 

2. Phillis has such a t. way, She charms my very 
soul PRIOR. 3. Strike her yong bones, You t. 
Ayres, with Lamenesse SHAKS, Hence Ta-king- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Talapoin (te-lipoin). 1586. [- Pg. 
talapdo — Talaing (Old Peguan) tala pói 
*my lord', the title of a Buddhist monk.] 1. 
A Buddhist monk or priest, properly of Pegu; 
extended by Europeans to those of Siam, 
Burma, and other Buddhist countries. 2. 
Zool. (In full t. monkey.) A small W. African 
monkey, Cercopithecus talapoin 1774. 

Talar (télir). 1738. [- L. talaris, f. 
talus ankle; see -AR'.] A long garment or 
robe, reaching down to the ankles. 

Talaria (tales, ria), sb. pl. 1593. [L., n. 
pl. of talaris; see prec.) Anc. Rom. Mythol. 
Winged sandals or small wings attached to 
the ankles of some deities, esp. Mercury. 

Talbot (tóbot) 1491. [Supposed to be 
derived from the ancient Eng. family name 
Talbot.) 1. Name of a variety of hound, 
formerly used for tracking and hunting; a 
large white or light-coloured hound, having 
long hanging ears, heavy jaws, and great 
powers of scent 1562. 2. A representation of a 
hound or hunting-dog; esp. in Her. that 
borne by the Talbot family 1491. 

Talbotype (to-Ibdteip). Also Talbot- 
type. 1846, [f. W. H. F. Talbot, the inven- 
tor'sname -- TYPE sb.] — CALOTYPE; also, a 
pieture produced by this process. 

Talc (telk), sb. 1001. [- Fr. lale or med. L. 
talcum = Arab. falk — Pers. falk.! A name 
applied by the Arabs and medieval writers 
to various transparent, translucent, or 
shining minerals, as tale proper, mica, 
selenite, ete. Now: 1. In popular and com- 
mercial use, (loosely) applied to Mica or 
Muscovy glass. b. With a and pl. A plate of 
mica used as a microscopic slide 1761. 2. 
Min. A hydrated silicate of magnesium, usu. 
consisting of broad flat lamine or plates, 
white, apple-green, or yellow, having a 
greasy feel, and shining lustre, translucent, 
and in thin plates often transparent; it 
exists in three varieties—foliated, massive 


(steatite or soapstone), and indurated (talc 


slate or schist) 1610. 

Comb.: t. powder, talcum powder; t. schist, 
slate, a schistose rock consisting largely of t. 
Hence Talcky (tælki) a. pertaining to, of the 
nature of, or consisting of t. Ta-lcoid a. resem- 
bling t.: sb. a snow-white, broadly-foliated 
variety of t. Ta-lcose a. abounding in t. 1- 
cous 2. of the nature of t.; talcose. 

Talcum (tz-Ik)m). 1558. [med.L.; see 
prec.) = Taro. T. powder, powdered talc or 
French chalk for toilet use, usu. pom 

Tale (tél), sb. [OE. talu = OFris. , 
OS. tala (Du. taal speech), OHG. zala (G. 
zahl number), ON. tala talk, tale, number :~ 
Gme. *talé, f. *ial-, as in *taljan TEIL v. 
Branch II was prob. taken from ON.] I. t1. 
The action of telling, relating, or saying; 
discourse, conversation, talk 1592. 2. That 
which one tells; the relation of a series of 
events; a narrative, statement, information 
OE. b. pl. Things told so as to violate con- 
fidence or secrecy; idle or mischievous gossip 
ME. 3. A true or fictitious story or narrative; 
a literary composition cast in narrative 
form ME. 4. A mere story as opp. to a 
narrative of fact; a fiction, an idle tale; a 
falsehood ME. b. A thing now 1 only 

; a thing of the past 1780. 
1. on, & Jul. II. iv. 99. 2. The t. of hym wente 
forth. in to al..Galilee WycLIF. One t. is good, 
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untill anothers told 1601. Phr, Thereby hangs a t. 
(and such phrases) = ‘about that there is some- 
thing to tell’. In the same t., in a (= one) t., in 
the same enumeration, statement, or category; 
hence, in agreement (arch. b. Phr. To tel 
(bring, carry) tales. Dead men tell no tales 1888. 
Tales out of (see SCHOOL sb. 1 b). 3. 
Indeed Sir the best Tales in England are your 
Canterburie tales 1606, Hates the T. of Troy for 
Helen’s sake GRAY. 4. There was more of t. than 
of truth in those things DE Fox. Phr. A Canter- 
bury t., old wives’ tales, travellers’ tales, a t. of a tub. 
(see TUB), etc. b. No power., could have pre- 
vented a general conflagration; and at this day 
London would have been a t. BURKE. 

II. 1. Numerical statement or reckoning; 
enumeration; number ME, 2. The number 
all told; the complete sum, enumeration, or 
list ME. +3. An account, a reckoning of 
numbers —1807, +4. Reckoning of value; 
account, estimation —1496, 

1. An exact t. of the dead bodies DE For. Phr, 
By t., by number; as dist, from by weight, by 
measure; Where oysters are..sold by t. 1594. 2. 
Yet shal ye delyuer the hole t. of brycke BIBLE 
(Great) Ezod. 5:18. 4. Phr. To hold (make, give, 
tell) no t. of, to hold of no account. Hence 
Ta-leful a. full of tales; talkative. THOMSON. 

Tale (tél, v. Now rare. [OE. talian 
reckon = OS. talon reckon, OHG. zalón 
number, reckon (G. zahlem pay), ON. tala 
talk, tale, number :- Gmo. *laldjan, f. 
*lal-5 see prec.] T1. trans. To account, 
reckon (something) to be (so and so). —late 
ME. 2. To count up; to deal out by number. 
Now dial. 1626. 13. intr. To discourse, talk, 
gossip; to tell (of); to tell tales —1500. 

Talebearer (té'lbé*:roi). 1478. [f. TALE 
sb. + BEARER.] One who officiously carries 
gossip or reports of private matters to 
gratify malice or idle curiosity. So Ta‘le- 
bearing, the carrying of malicious or 
injurious reports. 

Talegalla (telige-li). 1842.  [mod.L. 
(Fr. talégalle) formed by R. P. Lesson (1828) 
from Malagasy laléva and L. gallus cock.] 
Ornith. A genus of megapod birds inhabiting 
Australia and New Guinea. As English, 
chiefly applied to 7. lathami, the Brush- 
turkey of Australia. 

Talent (tw-lént), sb. OE. I- OFr. talent 
will, desire - L. talentum in Rom. sense of 
‘inclination of the mind’ — Gr. 7dAavrov 
balance, weight, sum of money, f. tal, 
*ila- bear, endure (see THOLE v)) I. A 
denomination of weight, used by the 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Greeks, Romans, 
and other ancient nations, varying greatly 
with time, people, and locality. b. The value 
of a talent weight (of gold, silver, etc.): a 
money of account OE. fe. fig. Treasure, 
riches, abundance ~1635. 

b. The Babylonian silver t. was equal to 3000 
shekels; the Greek t. contained 60 ming or 6000 
silver drachmw, and the value of the late Attic 
t. of silver, with pure silver at 4s. 0d. an oz. troy, 
has been estimated at £200. O. E. D. 

IL. t1. Inclination, propension, or disposi- 
tion for anything; ‘mind’, ‘will’, wish, 
desire, appetite —1530. 12. An evil inclina- 
tion, disposition, or passion; esp. and usu. 
anger —1695. 

1. Grete t. and desyre..to knowe hym 1485. 2. 
One that had of a long time borne an ill T. to- 
wards the King BACON. 

III. Mental endowment, natural ability. 
[From the parable of the talents, Matt. 
25:14-30, etc.] 1. Power or ability of mind 
or body viewed as something divinely en- 
trusted to a person for use and improvement. 
late ME. 2. A special natural ability or 
aptitude, usu. for something expressed or 
implied; a natural capacity for success in 
some department of mental or physical 
activity 1660. b. pl. Aptitudes or faculties of 
various kinds; mental powers of a superior 
order 1654. c. collect. sing. (without a or pl.). 
Mental power or ability; cleverness 1622. d. 
Talent as embodied in the talented; occas., 
persons of ability collectively; rarely, as 
sing., a person of talent. By the sporting 
press, applied to backers of horses, as dist. 
from the bookmakers. 1856. 13. The charac- 
teristic disposition or aptitude of a person or 
animal 1774. 

1. Though Nature weigh our talents, and dis- 
pense To every man his modicum of sense 
COWPER. 2. He is chiefly to be considered in his 
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three different talents, as he was a critic, a 
satirist, and a writer of odes DRYDEN. b. The 
Duke of Buckingham, a man of talents and power 
GoLpsM. c. He was a person of no t. MORLEY. 
d. (Administration of) AU the Talents (Eng. 
Hist.), an ironical appellation of the Ministry of 
Lord Grenville, 1806-7, implying that it combined 
in its members all the talents. 3. It is the t. of 
human nature to run from one extreme to 
another Swirt. Hence Ta-lent v. (rare) trans. 
to endow with t. or talents; chiefly in pa. pple. 
(cf. next). 

Talented (tee lented), a. 1824. [f. prec. 

+ -ED*] Endowed with talent or talents; 
possessing talent; gifted, clever, accom- 
plished. 

Tales (té!-liz). 1495. [L., pl. of lalis such, 
in the phrase lales de circumstantibus ‘such 
(or the like) persons from those standing 
about’, occurring in the order for adding 
such persons to a jury.] Law. orig., in pl., 
Persons taken from among those present in 
court or standing by, to serve on a jury in a 
case where the original panel has become 
deficient in number by challenge or other 
cause, these being persons such as those 
originally summoned; loosely applied in 
Eng. as a singular (a tales) to the supply of 
men (or even of one man) so provided. Also, 
contextually applied to the order or act of 
supplying such substitutes, as to pray, grant, 
award ai. Now restricted to such summoning 
of common jurors to serve on a special jury ; 
orig., and stil in U.S., in general use 
(including criminal jurisdiction). 

Comb.: t.-book, the entry-book of persons sum- 
moned on a t. Hence Talesman (té'liz-, 
ié-Izmien) a member of the t. impanelled to 
complete a jury. 

Tarle-te:ller. late ME. [f. TALE sb. + 
TELLER.) 1, A teller of tales or stories; a 
narrator. 2. A tale-bearer; a tell-tale. late 


ME. 

Taliacotian (te:likko".f'ün), a. 1656. [f. 
Taliacotius, latinized f. It. Tagliacozzi + 
-AN.] Surg. Of, pertaining to, or named after 
Tagliacozzi, a surgeon of Bologna (1546-99); 
esp. in 7. operation, a plastic operation 
described by him for restoration of the nose 
by means of tissue taken from another part. 

Talia:tion, Obs. exc. Hist. 1591. [XVI, but 
perh. older; app. an extended form of 
TTALION.] A return of like for like; retaliation; 
= TALION, 

Talio (té!-lio), 1611. [L., f. talis such.] = 
next. 

Talion (te. ion). late ME. [— (O)Fr. 
talion — L. talio, -6n-, f. talis such, the like.] 
Retaliation; esp. in the Mosaic, Roman, and 
other systems of Law, the lez talionis, the 
principle of exacting compensation, *eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth’; also, the infliction of 
the same penalty on the accuser who failed 
to prove his case as would have fallen upon 
the accused if found guilty. 

Talipes (te-lipiz). 1857. [mod.L., f. L. 
talus ankle + pes foot.] 1. Path. Club-foot; 
clubfootedness. 2. Zool. A twisted disposi- 
1591 of the feet, occurring naturally in sloths 

Talipot (tæ-lipọt, -pot). 1681. [Malayalam 
tdlipat, Sinhalese talapata, Hindi tülpát :— 
Skr. tálapatira leaf of the tala or fan-palm.] 
A South Indian fan-palm, Corypha umbra- 
culifera, native in Ceylon and Malabar, noted 
for its great height, and its enormous fan- 
shaped leaves, which are much used as a 
material to write on. 

fTalisman!', 1599. [= Fr. talisman, of 
uncertain history.! A name formerly applied 
to a Turk learned in divinity and law, a 
Mullah; sometimes to a lower priest of 


D a religious minister, a muezzin 
1668. 
Talisman? (tw. lizmän). 1638. [- Fr., Sp. 


talisman, It. talismano — med. Gr. che,, 
alt. of late Gr. rh (whence Arab. 
filasm) completion, performance, religious 
rite, consecrated object, f. che complete, 
perform (a rite), consecrate, f. hs end, 
result.) 1. A stone, ring, or other object 
engraven with figures or characters, to 
which are attributed the occult powers of the 
planetary influences and celestial configura- 
tions under which it was made; usu. worn as 
an amulet to avert evil from or bring fortune 
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to the wearer; also, used medicinally to 
impart healing virtue; hence, any object 
held to be endowed with magic virtue; a 
charm. 2, fig. Anything that acts as a 
charm or by which extraordinary results are 
achieved 1784. 

1. He had stolen from Henry..a T., which 
rendered its wearer invulnerable STUBBS. Hence 
Talisma' nic, -al adjs. of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a t., -ly adv. 

Talk (tok), sb. 1475. [f. next.] The action 
or practice of talking. 1. Speech, discourse; 
esp. conversation (of a familiar kind). With 
a and pl. A conversation 1548. b. A short 
lecture 1900. 2. A more or less formal or 
publie oral interchange of views, opinions, 
or propositions; a conference; an informal 
lecture. b. A palaver or pow-wow with 
savages; also, a verbal message to or from 
these. 1550. 3. Mention (of a subject); the 
making of statements and remarks; rumour, 
gossip, or an instance of this 1560. 4. The 
subject, theme, or occasion of topical con- 
versation, esp. of current gossip or rumour 
1624. 5. Utterance of words, speaking (to 
others), speech; also contempt., empty words, 
verbiage 1539. b. Applied to writing of the 
nature of familiar or loose speech 1552. 

1. We had t. enough, but no conversation; there 
was nothing discussed JOHNSON. 3. Great t, of a 
comet 1077. That would make a t. MRS. GASKELL. 
Phr. The t. of the town. 4. Just when these letters 
were the t. of all London MACAULAY. 5. Phr. 
Tall t., speaking in a boastful or exaggerated 
fashion; see also SMALL TALK. b. Columns of.. 
dangerous t. are appearing in most of our news- 


papers 1884, 

Talk (tok), v. IME. talkien, talken (first in 
w. midl. texts), deriv. with k-suffix of the 
base *tal- of TALE, TELL v.] I. intr. 1. To 
convey or exchange ideas, information, etc. 
by means of speech, esp. the familiar speech 
of ordinary intercourse; to converse. b. To 
communicate by wireless signals 1012. 2. 
To exercise the faculty of speech; to speak, 
utter words, say things; often contempt.: to 
speak trivially, utter empty words, prate. 
late ME. b. To say something as a rumour 
or matter of gossip; hence, to indulge in idle 
or censorious gossip 1461. 3. To utter words, 
or the sound of words, unconsciously, 
mechanically, or imitatively, as fo t. in one's 
sleep, like a parrot, etc. 1591. 4. fig. Of in- 
animate things: To make sounds or noises 
resembling or suggesting speech; to produce 
the effects of speech. 1793. : 

1. My mother and I talked at large on the subject 
1819. Phr. T. about. ., often used collog. to con- 
trast something already mentioned with some- 
thing still more striking; T. about English people 
being fond of eating, that Canadian party beat all 
I had ever seen 1891. T. of, speak of, about, or in 
reference to (anything). Tot. of (doingsomething), 
to speak somewhat vaguely, so as to suggest a 
notion, or express one's probable intention, of 
doing it. Talking of.., apropos of... 2. What 
canst thou talke. hast thou a tonge? SHAKS. A 
disposition to be talking foritsown sake 1729. Phr. 
Tot. to, toaddress words to; collog. to rebuke, scold, 
reprimand, To t. back, to answer, esp. im- 
pertinently. b. They t. heere as if the King would 
goe a northerne progresse this summer 1669. Phr. 
To t. big, tall, etc., to talk boastfully, to indulge in 
inflated language. To t. down (to an audience), to 
adapt one's discourse to the assumed lower level 
of their intelligence. To t. at, to make remarks 
intended for some one but not directly addressed 
to him, c. pregnantly. To say something to the 
purpose 1840. 4. The ship was talking, as sailors 
say, loudly, treading the innumerable ripples 
with an incessant weltering splash STEVENSON. 

II. trans. 1. To utter or speak in familiar 
language (words, a tale, etc.); to express in 
talk or speech (matter, opinions, etc.) ME. 
b. To use as a spoken language, to speak 
conversationally; as to (. dialect, French, 
slang, Somersel. 1859. 2. To discourse about, 
speak of, discuss. Now collog. late ME. 3. 
To bring or drive (oneself or another) into 
some specified state by talking 1599. 

1. b. To t. Greek, Hebrew, Double-Dutch, gib- 
berish, etc., to use language unintelligible to the 
hearer. 2. Phr. Tot. shop: see SHOP sb. 5. 3. They 
would talke themselves madde SHAKS, Phr. To t. 
(a person) over or round, to win over or bring into 
compliance by talking. To t. (a thing) over, to t. 
over (a matter), to discuss it in familiar conference 
or conversation. To t. down, to put down b: 
talking; to out-talk. To J. out, to t. to the end of; 
to earry on the discussion of (a bill in Parliament, 
etc.) till the time for adjournment is reached, and 
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so frustrate its progress by preventing its being 
put to the vote. To t. (a person) info or out of, 
to persuade into, or dissuade from (something) by 
talking. To t. through one's hat, to exaggerate or 
bluff or make wild statements (slang). 

‘Talkative (to-kütiv), a. late ME. [f. prec. 
+ -ATIVE.] Given to talking; inclined to 
talk; chatty, loquacious; garrulous, *full of 
prate' (J.). b. Said of personal qualities, ete, 
late ME. 

b. Nothing is so t. as misfortune STEELE. Hence 
Ta-lkative-ly adv., -ness. 

Talkee-talkee —(t-kito-ki). 
redupl, deriv. of TALK, with dimin, 4 
1. The imperfect or broken English of some 
native races; esp. the lingua franca of Negro 
slaves in the W. Indies. 2. Small-talk; 
chatter; continuous prattle; mere talk, 
contempt. 1812. 

Talker (to- kon). late ME. If. TALK v. + 
Anl.] One who talks or is given to talking; 
a speaker, à conversationalist; a talkative 
person. 

Great Talkers should always be mistrusted 1701, 

Talkie (to-ki). 1028. [f. TALK(ING picture + 
-IE, -Y*, after MOVIE; cf. SPEAKIE.] A talking 
film or picture. 

Talking (to- kin), vbl. sb. ME. If. TALK v. 
+ -ING'.] The action of TALK v, 

Words learn'd by rote a parrot may rehearse, 
But t. is not always to converse COWPER. T. to, 4 
reprimand. an admonition (collog.). 

Talking (t0-kin), ppl. a. 1562. f. TALK v. 
+ -ING*.] That talks; loquacious. 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the 
shade, For t. age and whispering lovers made 
GOLDSM. T. film, epe a cinematograph film 
accompanied by talking (and other sounds). 

Talky (tó-ki) a. 1802. [f. TALK sb. + 
VI.] Inclined to or abounding in talk; 
talkative, loquacious. Hence Ta-Iky-ta-Iky 
a. (cf. 'TALKEE-TALKEE) abounding in (mere) 
talk; not rising above the level of talk. 

Tall (tol), a. ME. (repr. OE. ġe|tæl swift, 
prompt = OFris. tel, OS. gital, OHG. gizal 
quick.] I. t1. Quick, prompt, ready, active 
(rare) —1542. 12. Meet, becoming, seemly 
-1440. tb. Comely, goodly, fair, handsome; 
elegant, fine 1050. +3. Good at arms; 
doughty, grave, bold, valiant 1825, 14. Phr, 
t. of (his) hand(s: sometimes, (cf. sense 1) 
ready, skilful with (his) hands; sometimes, 
(ef. sense 3) stout of arm, formidable with 
weapons —1632. 

2. b. That such a base slave as he should be 
saluted by such a tall man as I am, from such a 
beautiful dame as you MARLOWE. 3. Now sirs, 
quite our selues like t. men and hardie UDALL. 

II. 1. Of a person: High of stature; of more 
than average height, Usu. appreciative. 
Also of animals, as a giraffe, stag, or the like. 
1530. b. Having a specified or relative 
height; measuring in stature (so much): 
without implication of great height 1588. 2. 
Of things, as ships, trees, eto.: High, lofty; 
esp. of things high in proportion to their 
width, as a t. chimney, mast, etc. 1548. b. Of 
more than average length, measured from 
bottom to top 1608. 3. fig. fa. Lofty, grand, 
eminent 1827. b. High-flown, esp. in f. talk 
(TALK sb. 5). collog. 1670. C. Exaggerated, 
highly coloured. U.S. collog. 1846. d. Large, 
in amount; big. slang (orig. U.S.) 1842. fa. 
fig. Great, eminent (at something) —1662. 

1. Fair Galatea,..T. as a Poplar, taper as the 
Bole DRYDEN. b. If a Man could make himself 
happy by imagining himself six Foot tall, tho’ 
he was but three 1744. 2. A t. house in the city 
of Paris 1852, b. The faith they haue in Tennis 
and t. Stockings, Short blistred Breeches, an 
those types of Trauell SHARKS. T. folio, t. copy (of 
a book). T. hat, a man’s silk hat with a high 
cylindrical crown. 3. c. ‘T. stories’ are the 


perquisite of every traveller 1807, d. It's à t 
order, but it's worth trying 1893. Hence 
"Ta-llness. 


Tallage (te-léds), sb. ME. [- OFr. tail- 
lage, t. laillier "TAI, v.: IIL; see -AGE.] Orig., in 
Eng. Hist., An arbitrary tax levied by 
Norman and early Angevin kings upon the 
towns and the demesne lands of the Crown} 
hence, a tax levied upon feudal dependan! 
by their superiors; also, by extension, 4 
municipal rate; a toll or customs duty; & 
grant, levy, imposition. Hence Ta-llage v. 
trans. to impose t. upon; to tax. 

Tallboy (to. Ibo). 1676. f. TALL eum 
Box.] 1. A tall-stemmed glass or goblet. 


TALLIABLE 


Now local. 2. A tall chest of drawers (often. 
raised on legs), usu. in two parts, one stand- 
ing on the other; sometimes applied to a 
chest of drawers or a bureau standing on a 
dressing-table 1769. 3. A tall chimney-pot 


MS liable (te-liab’l), a. Now Hist. 1531. 
[= (O)Fr. taillabie or med. L. falliabilis (to 
which the Eng. sp. conforms), f. taillier, 
falliare; see TAIL v.*, -ABLE.] Subject to 


tallage. . 7 $ 

Talliate (te-lie't), v. 1754. [- talliat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of mod. L. falliare; see TAIL v.*, 
Arb. ] frans. = TALLAGE v. 

Taller. Now only in Fr. form tailleur 
(tatyér). 1709. (f. TALLY v. + -ER', and from 
Fr. tailler cut (at cards).] Cards. In rouge. et- 
noir and similar card-games, the name of the 
dealer or banker. T 

Tallish (to-JiD, a. 1748. [f. TALL a. + 
An.] Inclining towards tallness; rather 


tall. 

JTallith (tee. ip. ltalli-p). 1613. [Rab- 
binical Heb. /a/i!, f. bibl. Heb. fillel to 
cover.] The garment or mantle (now often a 
scarf) worn by Jews at prayer. 

Tallow (ti 10%, sb. [In XIV fal), talu3, 
lalow — MLG. talg, talch, of unkn. origin.) 
1. The fat or adipose tissue of an animal, 
esp. that which yields the substance des- 
et. 2. A substance consisting 

hard animal fat (esp. that 
the parts about the kidneys 

nals), separated from the 
naturally mixed with it by 
melting and c og; used for making 
candles and soe ssing leather, and other 
purposes, 3. Applied to various kinds of 
@rease or greasy substances, e.g. those 


obtained from 
of ruminating ani 


membranes, ei 


(a) Stülingia sebifera, a 
ina, also cultivated 
vering of its seeds; (b) 
Pentadesma butyracea, a guttiferous tree of Sierra 
Leone; (e) Vateria indica of Malabar; (d) Eucalyp- 
tus mierocorys of Australia, called also t.- wood. 
Tallow, v. M [f. prec.] 1. trans, To 
smear or anoint with tallow; to grease. tb. 
intr. (for refi.) -1720. 2. a. intr. Of cattle, eto.: 
To produce, or yield tallow 1722. b. trans. To 
cause (cattle, etc.) to form tallow; to fatten 


2. b. The largest pasture. . will neither skin nor 
PT n other words, is fit for nothing but young 


Tadlow-face. Now rare or Obs. 1602. A 
pale yellowish-white face; hence, a person 
"pd pach a face. 

you baggage, Y. ow AKS. 
antes You tallow face SHAKS. So 

Tallowish (t«-1osif) a. 1552. [f. TALLOW 
8b. + -ISH! 2.] Of the nature of or resembling 


Tallowy (tw-lo*i) a. 1440. It. as prec. 
eri. ] 1. Having the nature or properties of 
tallow; sebaceous. 2. Resembling tallow in 
colour or complexion 1832. 3. Of a beast: 
Abounding in tallow, fat 1495. 
Tally (tæ-li), s». 1440. [- Arr. lallie = 
» tallia, talia, for L. talea cutting, rod, 
Stick; the corresp. OFr. taille was adopted 
earlier in this sense as fail; see TAIL sb.*] 1. 
A stick or rod of wood, usu. squared, marked 
on one side with notches representing the 
Amount of a debt or payment. The rod being 
es, across the notches, the 
tat r and creditor each retained one of the 
1 ves, the tallying of which constituted 
legal proof of the debt, etc. b. Such a cloven 
Tod, as the official receipt formerly given by 
- Exchequer for a tax, tallage, etc. paid, 
in acknowledgement of a loan to the 
i erelgn 1604. c. transf. Any tangible means 
recording a payment or amount 1863. 12. 
e record of an amount due; a score or 
2 an account —1833. 3. fig. (from 1 
1 5 2) Reckoning, score, account. Now 
- 1614. 4. Each of the two corresponding 
part per Darts of anything; a thing, or 
t, that exactly fits or agrees with another 
or corresponding part, a counterpart; 
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fig. an agreement, correspondence 1051. 5. A 
number, group, series, lot, tale; esp. a certain 
number or group (of things or persons) taken 
as the unit of computation 1674. b. The last 
of a specified number forming a unit of com- 
putation, on the completion of which the 
t.-man calls ‘tally’ and notes it down 1886. 
16. A mark (such as the notch of a tally) 
representing a unit quantity, or a series or 
set of units 1807. 7. A distinguishing mark 
on a bale or case of merchandise, etc., 
corresponding to one in a list, for the purpose 
of comparison or identification; hence, a 
mark, label, ticket, or tab, used for this 
purpose, or to denote the weight and con- 
tents, ete.; a gardener's plant label 1860. 

2. t Upon or on t., on credit, ‘on tick’. tPetty t. 
(Naut.), a petty account kept of a ship's provi- 
sions; hence transf. provisions. 4. So suited in 
their minds and persons That they were fram'd 
the tallies for each other DRYDEN. To live (on) t., 
to cohabit without marriage (slang). 5. Used 
spec. in certain trades, 

attrib. and Comb., as t.-book, -stick, -trade; t.— 
board, a board on which an account is notched or 
chalked; -clerk, one who checks merchandise 
with a list in loading or discharging cargo; 
-sheet, a score-sheet, esp. (U.S.) in recording 
votes; -stick, a stick used as or like a t. 

Tally, sb.: 1706. [f. TALLY v.*] Cards. 
At faro, basset, etc., a deal —1760. 

Tally (te. li), v.! 1440. [f. TALLY sh. Cf. 
med. L. falliare (xu) Tau v.*] I. 1. trans. 
1To notch (a stick) so as to make it a tally; 
hence, to mark, score, set down or enter (a 
number, etc.) on or as on a tally; transf. to 
record, register. b. spec. To identify, 
count, and enter each bale, case, article, etc. 
of a cargo or lot of goods in loading or dis- 
charging 1812. c. To distinguish, mark, or 
identify (a bale of goods, etc.) by or as by a 
tally 1837. 2. To count or reckon up, to 
number. Now rare. 1542. t3. To deal on 
tally or credit; to open or have a credit 
account with any one —1724. 

1. c. Leaving his people to mark and t. the bales 
MARRYAT. 2. They anchor'd at morning to t. 
their spoil 1885. 

II. t1. trans. fig. To cause (things) to corre- 


spond or agree; to match; pa. pple. matched, 
suited, adapted —1812. 2. intr. To agree, as 
one half of a cloven tally with its fellow; to 
correspond or answer exactly ; to accord, con- 
form, fit. (The chief current sense.) 1705. 

2. A Theory that does not exactly t. with fact 
1738. 

Tally, v. Now rare. 1450. [Of unkn. 
origin.] Naut. 1. trans. To haul taut (the 
fore or main lee-sheets). 2. intr. To catch 
hold or ‘clap’ on to a rope 1840. 

+Tally, v. 1700. I- Fr. tailler TAI, v.*] 
Cards. intr. At faro, basset, etc., to be banker 
(i.e. to deal) —1748. 

Tally (tà-lli), adv. Now rare or Obs. 
(f. TALL a. + -LY*.] In a tall manner, 11. In 
a seemly manner; elegantly; well, bravely 
—1450. 2. Highly, loftily 1611. 

Tally-ho (te:lihó*), int. and sb. 1772. 
[Cf. Fr. taiaut (xvi), ftaho, ttheau (xv1).] 
1. The view-halloo raised by huntsmen on 
catching sight of the fox; used as int. and as 
sb. 1787. 2. orig., The proper name given to 
a fast day-coach between London and 
Birmingham, started in 1823; subsequently 
the name was appropriated by other fast 
coaches, and treated somewhat as a common 
noun. Also f. coach. 1831. b. U.S. A large 
four-in-hand coach or drag 1882. 

Tailly-ho-, v. 1812. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To salute or make known the presence of (a 
fox) by the cry of *tally-ho'. 2. intr. To cry 
*tally-ho' or a similar call 1826. 

Tallyman (te-limén). 1054. [f. TALLY sb." 
4 MAN sb.] 1. One who carries on a tally- 
trade, or supplies goods on credit, to be paid 
for by instalments. 2. One who tallies, or 
keeps account of, anything; spec. à clerk who 
checks a cargo in loading or discharging 1888. 
3. One who ‘lives tally’ with a woman. 
slang. 1890. So Ta:llywoman 1727. 

Talma (tæ-Imă). Pl. -as. 1860. [Named 
after Francois Joseph Talma, French 
tragedian (1763-1826). Cf. ROQUELAURE.] A 
cape or cloak worn by men, and also by 
women in the 19th c. 

Talmud (te-Imzd, talmi-d). 1532. [-late 


TAMANDUA 
Heb. talmiéd instruction, f. Heb. lamad 
learn.] In the wide sense, The body of 


Jewish civil and ceremonial traditionary 
law, consisting of the MISHNAH or binding 
precepts of the elders, additional to and 
developed from the Pentateuch, and the 
later GEMARA or commentary upon these, 
forming a complement to the Mishnah. The 
term was orig. applied to the Gemara, of 
which two recensions exist, known respect- 
ively as the Jerusalem (or Palestinian) and 
the Babylonian T.; to the latter of which 
the name is in strictest use confined. Hence 
Talmu - dic, -al adjs. of or pertaining to 
the T.; contained in the T. Ta:Imudize v. 

Talmudist (tæ-lmðdist, talmü-dist) 1569. 
[f. prec. + -18T.] a. One of the authors of the 
Talmud. b. One who accepts the authority 
of the Talmud. c. A Talmudic scholar. 
Hence Talmudistic, -al adjs. = Tau- 
MUDICAL. 

Talon (te-lon) late ME. [~ (O)Fr. talon 
heel :- Rom. *(alo, On-, f. L. talus ankle- 
bone. The extension to the claws of a bird 
of prey, etec., is peculiar to English.) I. tl. 
The ‘heel’ or hinder part of the foot of 
certain quadrupeds, as swine and deer, or 
of the hoof of a horse 1725. tb. The hallux 
of a bird —1577. 2. pl. The claws (or less usu. 
in sing. any claw) of a bird or beast. late ME. 
b. spec. The powerful claws of a bird of prey, 
or of a dragon, griffin, etc. late ME. c. 
Allusively applied to the grasping hands or 
fingers of human beings 1588. d. fig. 1580. 

2. A kite. would have certainly carried me away 
in his talons Swrrr. d. That they may yet be able 
Ed something from the talons of despotism 

IL. 1. transf. A heel-like part or object. a. 
Naut. The curved back of a ship's rudder. 
Obs. or arch. 1485. b. Arch. An ogee moulding 
1704. c. The projection on the bolt of a lock 
against which the key presses 1877. 2. fig. a. 
Cards. The remainder of the pack after the 
hands have been dealt 1891. b. Comm. The 
last portion of a sheet of coupons 1882. 

Talpa (tw-Ipà). 1693. [L., mole.] 1. Zool. 
The genus typified by the common mole 
(Talpa europea) 1706. 2. Path. An encysted 
cranial tumour; a wen 1693. 

Taluk, taluq (táluwk). India, 1799. [= 
Urdu ta‘alluk estate, f. Arab, ‘alika adhere, 
be attached.) orig. A hereditary estate belong- 
ing to a native proprietor; also, more usu., à 
sub-division of a zillah or district, comprising 
a number of villages placed for purposes of 
revenue under a native collector; a col- 
lectorate. 

Talukdar, taluqdar (tálu-kdüz). India. 
1798. [f. prec. + ddr, Pers. agent-suffix.] 
The holder of a taluk or hereditary estate, or 
the officer in charge of the district so called. 

Talus! (té!-lds, Fr. talü). 1645. I (O)Fr. 
talus, of unkn. origin.] 1. A slope; spec. in 
Fortification, the sloping side of a wall or 
earthwork, which gradually increases in 
thickness from above downwards. 2. Geol. A 
sloping mass of detritus lying at the base of a 
cliff or the like, and consisting of material 
which has fallen from its face; also, the slope 
or inclination of the surface of such a mass 
1830. b. gen. A mountain slope 1830. 

(Talus? (té-lds), Pl. tali. 1693. [L.] 1. 
The ankle-bone or astragalus; also applied to 
an analogous part in birds and insects. 2. 
Path, A variety of club-foot in which the toes 
are drawn up, the heel resting on the ground 
1864. 3. A modular concretion somewhat 
resembling an astragalus bone 1728. 

Ta- lwood. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [Render- 
ing of OFr. bois de tail, f. tail cutting, cut. Cf. 
TAIL sb.: Wood for fuel, usu. cut up to a 
prescribed size. 

Tamal (tümil. Also erron. tamale. 
1856. [Mexican Sp. tamal, pl. tamales.) A 
Mexican delicacy, made of crushed Indian 
corn, flavoured with pieces of meat or chicken, 
red pepper, etc., wrapped in corn-husks and 
baked. 

Tamandua (tămæ-nduă). 1014. [Pg. — 
Tupi tamandud.] ta. orig., a name for the 
Brazilian Ant-eaters generally 1774. b. Now 
usu. restricted to the smaller Tamandua tetra- 
dactyla and its congeners 1834. 


TAMANOIR 


Tamanoir (tamanwür). 1849. [Fr., repr. 
Carib famanoà, = Tupi tamanduá; see prec.] 
The French name of the Great Ant-eater or 
Ant-bear, Myrmecophaga jubata. 

Tamarack (te-mirek), 1841, [app. a 
native Indian name in Canada.] a. prop., 
‘The American Larch (Larix americana); also, 
the timber of this tree. b. Also, applied to 
the Black or Ridge-pole Pine (Pinus 
murrayana) of dry inland regions of western 
N. America, and app. sometimes to the 
Scrub Pine of the coast. 

Tamarin (te-mürin). 1780. [— Fr. tamarin 
(La Condamine, 1745) — native name in 
Carib dial. of Cayenne.] Any of several 
species of the genus Midas of S. Amer. 
marmosets or squirrel-monkeys. 

Tamarind (te-marind). 1533. [- med. L. 
tamarindus — Arab. tamr hindi date of India 
(cf. O Fr. tamarinde xu, mod. tamarin Xv).] 
1. The fruit of the tree T'amarindus indica, a 
brown pod containing one to twelve seeds 
embedded in a soft brown or reddish-black 
acid pulp, used medicinally, and in cookery 
as a relish, etc. In Comm., Med., etc. 
lamarinds is used for the pulp. 2. A large 
tree, Tamarindus indica, of the family 
Leguminosz, supposed to be a native of the 
E. Indies, but now cultivated in warm 
climates generally, bearing dark-green pin- 
nate leaves and racemes of fragrant yellow 
flowers streaked with red, and producing the 
fruit described in 1, and a hard and heavy 
timber 1614, 3. Applied to various trees (or 
their fruits) resembling the t. in some 
respect 1833. 

3. Black, Black-crown, Brown, or Velvet t., 
a small leguminous tree, Codarium acutifolium or 

ialium guineense. Wild t., applied to various 
leguminous trees or shrubs, as, in the W. Indies, 
Pithecolobium filicifolium; in Jamaica, Acacia 
arborea, etc. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-fish, a relish made from 
various kinds of Indian reserved with the 
acid pulp of the t. fruit; -plum, an E. Indian 
tree, lium indicum, or its fruit; -tea, -water, 
an infusion of tamarinds, used as a cooling drink. 

Tamarisk (tæ-mărisk). late ME. [- late 
"m „ var. of L. tamaris; of unkn. 
origin.] A plant of the genus Tamarix, esp. 
T. gallica, the Common T. (called in L. 
myrica), a graceful evergreen shrub or small 
tree, with slender feathery branches and 
minute scale-like leaves, growing in sandy 
places in S. Europe and W. Asia, and now 
much planted by the sea-shore in the south 
of England. tb. A decoction of the leaves 
of this plant, formerly used in medicine 
1718. 
attrib. and Comb.; t. salt, salt found adhering to 
the trunk of Tamariz orientalis in edible quantity ; 
t. ware, vessels or dishes of t. wood. 

I'Tamasha (tümà-f&). India. 1872. [Urdu 
— Arab, (Pers.) iamàá3a walking about for 
amusement, entertainment, Turk. spectacle.) 
An entertainment, public function. b. A 
fuss, commotion 1882, 

Tambour (te-mbu*z, -bə1), sb. 1484. [= 
Fr. tambour, expressive of labour TABOR.) 1. 
A drum; spec. the great or bass drum. Ib. T. 
de basque [Fr.], a tambourine 1688. 2. An 
instrument for recording pulsations, as in 
respiration 1877. 3. (Also tambor.) A fish 
which makes a drumming noise, or which 
resembles a drum in form; as a fish of the 
genus Pogonias, a drum-fish; a globe-fish, 
swell-fish, or puffer 1854. 4. A circular frame 
formed of one hoop fitting within another, 
in which silk, muslin, etc. is stretched for em- 
broidering 1777. b. A species of embroidery 
in which patterns are worked with a needle of 
peculiar form on material stretched on such a 
frame; now superseded by pattern- weaving: 
in recent use = (.-lace 1813. C. A kind of fine 
gold or silver thread 1899. 5. Arch. a. The 
core of a Corinthian or Composite capital. b. 
Any one of the courses forming the shaft of a. 
cylindrical column. c. The wall of a circular 
building surrounded with columns. d. A 
round exterior building surrounding the base 
of a dome or cupola; also, the circular 
vertical part of a cupola. e. A projecting 
part of the wall of a tennis court. 1706. 6. 
Mil, A small defensive work formed of 
palisades or earth, usu. in the form of a 
redan, to defend an entrance or passage 1834. 
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2. Each bag communicates by a se] te air- 
tight tube with an air-tight t. on which a lever 
rests; so that any pressure on either bag is com- 
municated to the cavity of its respective t., the 
lever of which is raised in proportion 1877. 

attrib. and Comb.: t. ie, = sense 4; -lace, a 
modern lace-resembling t. (4 b), consisting of 
needlework desi on machine-made net; 
-needle, the needle used in t.-work; -stitch, the 
loop-stitch used in t.-work; also, a stitch used in 
crochet. 

Tambour (te-mbu*s, tembü?-1), v. 1774. 
If. prec.] 1. trans. To work or embroider in a 
tambour-frame; to ornament with tambour- 
work. 2. inir. To work at a tambour-frame; 
to do tambour-work 1845. 

llTambourin (Fr. tanburen, te-mburin). 
1797. [Fr., dim. of tambour; see TAMBOUR sb., 
-INE'.] 1. The long narrow drum or tabor 
used in Provence: see TABORIN 1833. 2. A 
Provencal dance, orig. accompanied by the 
tambourin. b. Music for such a dance, in 
duple rhythm and quick time. 1797. 

Tambourine (tembiri-n). 1579. [- Fr. 
tambourin; see prec.) 1. A musical instru- 
ment consisting of à wooden hoop having 
skin or parchment stretched over one side, 
and pairs of small cymbals, called jingles, 
Placed in slots round the circumference. It is 
played by shaking, striking with the 
knuckles, or drawing the fingers across the 
parchment. 2. T. pigeon (also ellipt. 
tambourine): an African species of pigeon, so 
called from the resonance of its note 1891. 

Tambreet (teembri-t). 1840. [Mallangong 
lang. of New South Wales.] The Duckbilled 
Platypus. 

Tame (tem), a. [OE. tam = OFris., 
(M)LG., (M)Du. fam, OHG. zam (G. zahm), 
ON. lamr :- Gmc. *lamaz, f. IE. *dom-, repr. 
also by L. domare, Gr. &auáv tame, subdue.) 
1. Of animals (rarely of men): Reclaimed 
from the wild state; brought under the 
control and care of man; domestic; domestic- 
ated. (Opp. to wild.) b. joc. Of a person: 
Domestic; kept for domestic or private use 
1711. 2. Applied to plants, also (in U.S.) to 
land: Cultivated, improved by culture; 
garden- as opp. to wild. late ME. 3. Having 
the disposition or character of a domesticated 
animal; accustomed to man; not showing the 
natural shyness, fear of, or flerceness to 
man; also of persons, their disposition, etc.: 
made tractable, docile, or pliant OE. 4. 
Subdued by taming; submissive; meek, 
poor-spirited, pusillanimous; servile 1563. 5. 
Lacking animation, force, or effectiveness; 
deficient in striking features; weak, spiritless, 
insipid, dull 1602. b. Of scenery: Wanting 
boldness; having no striking features 1807. 

1. They have also t. Lions 1660. 2. fig. His lord- 
ship sowed t. oats now after his wild ones 
THACKERAY, 3. 7’. cat, one who is on the footing 
of a domestic cat; a person who is made a con- 
venience by his friends, 4. A t. surrender of their 
rights 1769. 5. The t. correct paintings of the 
Flemish school GOLDSM. b. A broad expanse of 
t. arable country 1894. Hence Ta:me-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Tame (tem), v.“ It. TAME a., superseding 
ME. teme, OE. lemian. ] 1. trans. To bring (a 
wild animal) under the control or into the 
service of man; to reclaim from the wild 
state; to domesticate. fb. To bring (a wild 
plant) under or into cultivation; to reclaim 
or improve (land) by cultivation 1746. 2. To 
overcome the wildness or fierceness of (a 
man, animal, or thing); to subdue, subjugate, 
curb; to render gentle, tractable, or docile. 
late ME. b. intr. To become tame; to grow 
gentle, submissive, or sedate 1646. 3. trans. 
To reduce the intensity of, tone down; to 
temper, soften, mellow; also, to render dull 
or uninteresting 1500. 

1. To t. the vnicorne, and Lion wild SHAKs. 2. 
She hoped she had tamed a high spirit or two in 
her day Dickens. 3. The first editors had tamed 
down some of the more startling statements 1847. 
Hence Ta:meable, ta:mable a. capable of being 
tamed. Ta'meableness. 'a*meability 
(ta. ma-). 

Tame (tem), v.“ Now dial. late ME. 
[Aphetic f. ATTAME v., ENTAME v.!] trans. To 
pierce, cut into (in fighting or carving); to cut. 
or break into, so as to use. tb. To broach (a 
cask, bottle, etc.) 1681. 

Tameless (té'-mlés), a. 1597. [f. TAME v.* 
+ Ass.] That has never been tamed; that 
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cannot be tamed; untamed, untameable, 
Hence Ta-melessness. 

Tamer (té-moz). 1530. f. Tame v. + 
-ER'.] One who or that which tames. 
Tamil Tamul (temi, uh. 1734. [= 
(partly through Du., Pg. Tamul Tamil 
Tamir, native name, in Pali and Prakrit 
Damila, Davila, -ida, Skr. Dramila, -ida, 
Dravida DRAVIDIAN.) One of a race of people 
of the Dravidian stock, inhabiting the south- 
east of India and part of Ceylon. b. The 
language spoken by this people, the leading 
member of the Dravidian family. Also 
attrib. or as adj. Hence Tami-lian (Tamu-- 
lian) a. Tamulic; sb. a member of the Tamil 
people. Tamu-ic a. pertaining to the 
Tamils or their language, Tamil. 
Tammany (te-müni) 1083. [Name of a 
Delaware Indian chief who flourished about 
1083 and with whom W. Penn had trans- 
actions for land.] The name of the central 
organization of the Democratic party in the 
City (formerly also in the State) of New 
York, located in Tammany Hall, in 14th 
Street, New York. In Eng. use associated 
with political and municipal corruption. 
Tammy (te-mi), sb.' 1665. [Of unkn. 
origin.) A fine worsted cloth of good 
quality, often with a glazed finish. 
Ta:mmy, sb. 1769. [app. — Fr. tamis 
assim. to prec.] A strainer. Hence Tammy 
v. trans. to strain through a t. 


Tammy (temi) sb. 1804. Short for 
Tammy Shanter, = next. 
Tam o'Shanter (temofm-ntei). 1840. f. 


name of the hero of Burns's poem of that 
name (1790).] In full Tam o' Shanter bonnet, 
cap: A soft woollen bonnet with flat circular 
crown, the circumference of which is about 
twice that of the head, formerly worn by 
Scottish ploughmen, etc.; introduced, in a 
modified form, c1887, as a head-dress for 
girls and young women. Abbrev. Tam, 
TAMMY sb.* 

Tamp (temp), v. 1819. [app. a XIX work- 
men's word; a back-formation from tampin 
(var. of TAMPION) taken as = famping.] 
1. trans. Mining. a. To stop up (a bore-hole) 
with clay, sand, etc., rammed in upon the 


charge before firing the shot; also, to 
pack up (a gallery of a military mine) 
before firing it, in order to concentrate the 


effect. b. To ram home (the charge) in a 
bore-hole. Also absol. 2. To ram down hard, 
so as to consolidate (earth, gravel, eto. ); to 
pun; also, to pack (anything) round with 
earth so rammed down 1879. 

2. The track is raised, the gravel tamped well 
under the ties, and the track is ready for use 
1890. Hence Ta:mper, one who tamps a boring, 
etc.; also, a tamping-bar. 

Tampan (te-mpren). 1880. [perh, Sechu- 
ana name.] A S. African species of acarus 
remarkable for the venom of its bite. 

Tamper (tempor, v. 1567. [In all 
senses the earlier form is femper, of which 
tamper was perh. a workman's alteration.] 
11. a. intr. To work in clay, ete. so as to mix 
it thoroughly. b. trans. To temper (clay). 
—1766. II. 1. intr. To work or busy oneself for 
some end; to machinate, scheme, plot. 
Const. in. some practice, for something, fo do 
something. 1596. 2, To try to deal or enter 
into clandestine dealings with; often with 
connotation of improper interference with a 
person 1567. 3. To have to do or interfere 
with improperly; to meddle with (a thing) 
1601. 4. To meddle or interfere with (a 
thing) so as to misuse, alter, corrupt, or 
pervert it 1593. 

1. Others tamper'd For Fleetwood, Desborough, 
and Lambert 1678. The queen dowager tampere 
in this plot H. WALPOLE. 2. He was trafficking 
with her enemies and tampering with her friends 
1852. 4. To have her up for tampering with the 
evidence DE FOE. Accused of. .tampering with 
ballot boxes 1888. Hence Ta:mperer, one who 
tampers; a schemer, a meddler. 

Tamping (tw-mpip), vbl. sb. 1828. If. 
TAMP v. + -ING'.] The action of Tame v.; the 
plugging of a blast-hole above the charge; 
the packing of the part of a military mine 
nearest the charge with earth or other 
material. b. concr. The material used for 
this purpose 1828. 


TAMPION 


Comb.: t.-bar, -iron, = STEMMER; -plug, a 
plug or stopper used to block up a bore- hole. 

Tampion, tompion (te-mpien, to-mp-). 
1460. [- Fr. tampon (XV) in same senses, 
nasalized var. of (O)Fr. tapon :- Frankish 
*tappo; see TAP sb.'] t1. A plug for stopping 
an aperture —1882. 12. A disc-shaped or 
cylindrical piece of wood made to fit the bore 
of a muzzle-loading gun, and rammed home 
between the charge and the missile, to act as 
a wad 1828. 3. A block of wood fitting into 
the muzzle of a gun, and serving to exclude 
rain, sea-water, etc. 1625. 4. In the organ: A 
plug used to stop up the upper end of an 
organ-pipe 1864. 

Tampon (te-mpén), sb. 1860. [- Fr. 
lampon; see prec.] 1. Surg. A plug or tent 
inserted tightly into a wound, orifice, eto., 
to arrest hemorrhage, or used as a pessary. 
2. The dabber or inking ball used in litho- 
graphy and copperplate printing. (So in Fr.) 
1877. Hence Ta:mpon v. írans. Surg. to 
fill or stop (a wound, cavity, etc.) with a t.; 
to plug. 

Tan (ten), sb. (a.) 1604. [f. TAN v. Cf. 
(O)Fr. tan, med.L. tannum.] I. 1. The 
crushed bark of the oak or of other trees, an 
infusion of which is used in converting hides 
into leather. b. Spent bark from the tan- 
pits, used by gardeners, and for riding- 
courses, etc, 1739, 2. The astringent principle 
contained in oak-bark, etc.; tannin; also, the 
solution of this, tan-liquor, ‘ooze’ 1800. II. 1. 
The brown colour of tan; tawny 1851. b. esp. 
The bronzed tint imparted to the skin by 
exposure to the sun or the weather 1827. 
2. pl. [ellipt. use of the adj.] Articles of 
dress, etc., of a tan colour; esp. tan shoes or 
boots 1902. 
ia With the t. of a southern sun upon his face 


attrib. and Comb.: t.- bark, 
hot-bed made of spent t.; a bark-bed;, -ooze, 
«pickle, the liquor of a t.-vat; -ride, a riding- 
track covered with t.; -spud, a curved chisel for 
peeling the bark from trees; -stove, a bark-stove; 
also, a hot-house with a bark-bed; -vat, the 
Teceptacle containing the ‘ooze’ in which the 
hides are laid in tanning. 

B. adj. Of the colour of tan or of tanned 
isset of a yellowish or reddish brown 


sense I. 1; -bed, a 


Black and t. (see BLACK d.) Beautiful black and 
tan spaniels DISRAELI. Black and Tans: an armed 
force raised against the Sinn Feiners in 1921, 80 
named from the mixture (black and khaki) o 
em. e nnd military uniforms worn by 


Tan (ten), v. [Late OE. tannian, prob. — 
med.L. (annare, perh. of Celtic origin; 
reinforced in ME. from OFr. vb. tan(njer.] 1. 

ns. To convert (skin or hide) into leather 
by steeping in an infusion of an astringent 
bark, as that of the oak, or by a similarly 
effective process. b. transf. To treat (fishing- 
nets, sails, etc.) with tanners' ooze or some 
Preserving substance; also, to act upon as an 
astringent 1601. c, In the manufacture of 
artificial marble to steep (the composition) 
n & hardening and preservative preparation 

91. 2. To make brown (the face or skin), 
a by exposure to the sun or weather; to 

mbrown; hence, to make dark or tawny in 
colour 1630. b. intr. (for refi.) To become 
sunburnt, or darkened by exposure 1530. 

. Phr, To f. (a person's) Aide, also simply to t. e 

m » to thrash soundly (slang or collo ^ 
thak 0 your selfe more upon the see 
Tannes (o ALSGR. Often in pa. pple. 

Tan, Math. abbrev. of TANGENT B. 1. 

lTana (tà-ni). India. 1803. [Hindi Hana, 

ind.) A police station in India; formerly, a 

IT: y station or fortified post. Hence 

MSAT, an officer in charge of this 1802. 
kana Ser, (tæ-nădsəa). 1614. [- mod.L. 
Gas (Linnwus 1758), alt. of Tupi fangara 
bird T. and Eng. use XVII-XIX).] Ornith. A 

of the genus Tanagra or family Tana- 
South of passerine birds, of Central and 
America, Hence Ta-nagrine a. of or 

family 7. to tanagers; belonging to the 
anaglandoride, or subfamily Tanagrine. 
‘nagroid (tangaroid) a. resembling the 


Tanagra (te-nigri). 1803, Applied to 
861110 
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terra-cotta statuettes found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tanagra in Bœotia. 

Tandem (te-ndém), sb. and adv. 1785. 
lorig. sl. punning use of L. landem at length 
(of time).] A. sb. 1. A two-wheeled vehicle 
drawn by two horses (or other beasts of 
draught) harnessed one before the other. b. 
iransf. A. pair of carriage-horses harnessed 
one before the other 1795. 2. Short for t. 
bicycle (tricycle), canoe, engine 1884. B. adv. 
One behind the other, in single file; orig. of a 
2 EE 1795. 

|. We shall. proceed in a t.. to Inv y 
BYRON. B. Three logs chained t. stituted the 
load 1893. 

attrib. and Comb.: t. bicycle, (tricycle), canoe, 
a bicycle (tricycle) or canoe for two persons, one 
seated behind the other; t. engine, a steam- 
engine with two cylinders one in front of the 
other, the two pistons working on a common 
piston-rod. | 

Tandstickor (tw-nd,sti:koz). 1884. [- 
Swed. tändstickor matches.) In full t. match, 
a cheap kind of lucifer match imported from 
Sweden. 

Tang (ten), sb. ME. I- ON. lange point, 
spit of land, tang of a knife, etc. (Norw., Da. 
tange, Sw. tang(e).) I. 1. A projecting pointed 
part or instrument. a. The tongue of a 
serpent; the sting of an insect. Now dial. 
b. dial. A sharp point or spike; the pin of a 
buckle; one of the prongs or tines of a fork; 
a prong or tine of a stag’s horn 1688. 2. An 
extension of a metal tool or instrument, as a 
chisel, file, knife, axe, coulter, pike, scythe, 
sword, etc., by which it is secured to its 
handle or stock 1440. 3. One of various 
fishes having spines, as the common t. 
(Teuthis hepatus), the blue t. (7. caeruleus), 
etc. 1734. II. 1. A penetrating taste or 
flavour; usu. an after-taste, or a disagreeable 
or alien taste from contact with something 
else 1440. b. A pungent odour, a penetrating 
scent 1858. 2. A slight ‘smack’ of some 
quality, opinion, habit, form of speech, etc.; 
a ‘suspicion’, a suggestion; a trace, a touch 
of something 1593. b. Distinctive or charac- 
teristic flavour or quality 1868. 

1. A strong t. of tallow or onion in your bread 
and butter 1806. 2. Some little t. of Gentry 1625. 
The language has a t. of Shakespear GRAY. 

Tang (ten), sb.“ 1669. limit.] The 
strong ringing note produced when à large 
bell or any sonorous body is suddenly struck 
with force, or a tense string is sharply 
plucked; often denoting a sound of a par- 
ticular tone, esp. one of an unpleasant kind; 
a twang. 

Tang (ten), sb. dial. 1547. [Of Scand. 
origin (Norw., Da. tang, Icel. páng).] A 
collective name for large coarse seaweeds; 
tangle, sea-wrack; also called sea-tang. 

Tang (ten), sb.“ Also tangue. 1891. (f. 
native name.] = TANREC. 

Tang (ten), v.! late ME. [f. TANG sb.'] 
1. trans. To pierce, prick; to sting as a ser- 
pent or insect; also absol. Now dial. 2. To 
furnish with a tang, spike, flange, etc. 1566. 
3. To affect with a tang or (unpleasant) 
taste 1686. 4 

Tang (ten), v.* 1556. [Mainly imit.] 
1. trans. To strike (a bell or the like) so as to 
cause it to emit a sharp loud ringing note. 2. 
To utter with a tang or ringing tone 1601. 3. 
intr. To emit a sharp and loud ringing or 
clanging sound; to ring, clang 1686. 

2. Let thy tongue t. arguments of state SHAKS. 
3. The smallest urchin whose tongue could t., 
Shock'd the Dame with a volley of slang Hoop. 

Manga (te. bgü, tung). India. 1598. 
[- Pg. tanga — lanka in various Indian 
vernaculars : Skr. janka a weight.] A name 
(orig. of a weight) given in India, Persia, and 
Turkestan to various coins (or moneys of 
account); still applied in certain places to a 
copper, in others to a silver coin. 

((Tangalung (tængălvņ). 1820. [Malay 
langgülung.] The civet cat of Sumatra and 
Java, Viverra tangalunga; the Sumatran 
civet. 

Tangency (te-ndsénsi), 1819. If. TAN- 
GENT; see -ENCY.] The quality or condition 
of being tangent; state of contact. 

Tangent (te-ndsént), a. and sb. 1594. [— 


L. tangens, ent-, pr. pple. of tangere touch; 
see -ENT. In mod.L. (linea) fangens, 1583.] A. 
oOo 
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adj. 1. Geom. Of a line or surface in relation 
to another (curved) line or surface: Touching, 
ie. meeting at a point and (ordinarily) not 
intersecting; in contact. b. transf. Said of 
the wheel of a bicycle or tricycle having the 
spokes tangent to the hub 1886. 2. fig. 
‘Flying off at a tangent’; divergent, erratic 
1787. 3. gen. Touching, contiguous 1840. 

1. All the vibrations t. to the little circle. .are 
reflected perfectly polarized TYNDALL, 2. The 
voluble loquacity and t. style of reasoning of their 
new com; ion 1799. 

B. sb. 1. Math. (ellipt. for t. line.) a. Trigono- 
metry. One of the three fundamental trigono- 
metrical functions (cf. SECANT, SINE), orig. 
considered as functions of a circular are, now 
usu. of an angle (viz. that subtended by 
Such an arc at its centro); orig. The length 
of a straight line perpendicular to the radius 
touching one end of the arc and terminated 
by the secant drawn from the centre through 
the other end; in mod. use, the ratio of this 
line to the radius, or (equivalently, as a 
function of the angle) the ratio of the side of 
a right-angled triangle opposite the given 
angle (if acute) to that of the side opposite 
the other acute angle (the t. of an obtuse 
angle being numerically equal to that of its 
supplement, but of opposite sign). (Abbrev. 
lan) 1594. b. Geom. A straight line which 
touches a curve (or curved surface), i.e. 
meets it at a point and being produced does 
not (ordinarily) intersect it at that point 
1655. c. In general use, chiefly fig. from b, 
esp. in phrases (off) at, in, upon a t., i.e, off 
or away with sudden divergence, from the 
course or direction previously followed; 
abruptly from one course of action, subject, 
thought, ete., to another 1771. 2. Short for 
t. scale, galvanometer 1861. 3. A straight 
section of a railway track. U.S. colloq. 1895. 

1. c. That manner which they have. .of flying off 
in tangents when they are pressed BENTHAM. 

Comb.: t. backsight, = . scale (a); galvano- 
meter, a galvanometer in which the t. of the 
angle of deflexion of the needle is proportional to 
the strength of the current passing through the 
coil; t. scale, (a) in Gunnery, a kind of breech- 
sight in which the heights of the steps or notches 
correspond to the tangents of the angle of 
elevation; (b) a graduated scale indicating the 
tangents of angles; t. screw, a screw working 
tangentially upon a toothed circle or are 80 as to 
give it a slow motion for delicate measurements or 
adjustments; t. sight, = t. scale (a). 

Tangential (tændze-njăl), a. (sb.) 1630. 
[f. TANGENT + -IAL.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, a tangent; identical with, 
or drawn at, a tangent to a curve or curved 
surface; acting along a tangent. 2. fig. Going 
off suddenly ‘at a tangent’; erratic; di- 
vergent; digressive 1807. b. That merely 
touches a subject or matter 1825. 

2. A collection of mixed and t. information 1903. 
b. Emerson had only t. relations with the experi- 
ment 1885. 

B. sb, Geom. T. of a point (in a curve of the 
third or higher order): the point at which a 
tangent at the given point meets the curve 
again 1858. Hence Tange'ntially adv. 

Tangerine (tendséri-n), a. and sb. 1710. 
lt. Tanger, Tangier + -INE'.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to, or native of Tangier, a seaport 
in Morocco, on the Strait of Gibraltar. 

T. orange, a small flattened, deep-coloured 
variety of orange from Tangier, Citrus nobilis var. 


Tangeriana. 1 
B. sb. 1. A native of Tangier 1860, 2. A T. 


orange 1842. b. A deep orange colour 1899. 
Tanghin (te-ngin). 1788. [- Fr. = 
Malagasy fangena, langen.] 1. A poison ob- 
tained from the kernels of Tanghinia 
venenifera, of the family Apocynacee, a shrub 
of Madagascar, the fruit of which is a large 
purplish drupe. The kernels were formerly 
used by the natives to test the guilt of a 
suspected person. 2. The shrub itself: more 
prop. tange-na or tangi-na 1866. 
Tangible (tw-ndsib'D, a. 1589. [- Fr. 
tangible or late L. tangibilis, f. tangere touch; 
see -IBLE.] 1. Capable of being touched; 
affecting the sense of touch; touchable. 
Hence, material, externally real, objective. 
2. That may be discerned or discriminated by 
the sense of touch; as a t. properly or form 
1664, 3. fig. That can be laid hold of or 
grasped by the mind, or dealt with as a fact; 
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that can be realized or shown to have sub- 
stance 1709. 

1. Not. much chance of winning t, rewards 1874. 
3. T. ideas BERKELEY. Without any t. ground of 
complaint 1852. Hence Tangibi-lity. Tan- 
gibleness. Ta-ngibly adv. 

Tangle (te-ng’l), sb.' 1536. [prob. - Norw. 
taangel, tongul, repr. ON. pongull] 1. = 
TANG sb.“ 2. spec. Either of two species of 
seaweed, Laminaria (Fucus) digitata and L. 
saccharina, having long leathery fronds 
which are edible, as is the young stalk 1724. 

2. I never saw it cast ashore anything but dulse 
and t, SCOTT. 

Comb.: t. fish, the needle-fish or pipe-fish, 
PATE acus; -picker, a bird, the tone 
(Strepsilas interpres). 

Tangle (te-ng’l), sb.* 1615. f. TANGLE v.] 
1. A tangled condition, or concr. a tangled 
mass; a complication of threads, hairs, fibres, 
branches, boughs, or the like, confusedly 
intertwined, or of a single long thread, line, 
or rope, involved in coils, loops, and knots; 
a snarl, ravel, or complicated loose knot. 
Also transf. of streams, paths, etc. b. spec. A 
dredger for sweeping the sea-bed, consisting 
of a bar to which are attached a number of 
hempen ‘mops’, in the fibres of which the 
more delicate marine specimens are en- 
tangled 1883. 2. fig. A complicated and con- 
fused assemblage; a muddle, jumble, 
complication, puzzle; a confused network of 
opinions, facts, etc.; also, a perplexed state 
1757. 

1. The tangles of Newra’s hair Mir. This bow 
became covered with a tangle of creepers DARWIN. 
2. The tangles of metaphysics 1858. He reduced 
into method and compass the. t. of facts and 
figures 1883. 

Tangle, sb.* 1857. [perh, belonging to 
TANGLE sb. 1 or *.] Applied to plants having 
long, winding, and often tangled stalks, as 
Water Milfoil and Pondweed; and to plants 
of tangled growth, as Blue Tangle(s, (U.S.) 
Gaylussacia frondosa. 

Tangle (tæ-ng’l), v. (ME. tangil, -el, var. of 
tagil in Rolle’s works; thereafter tangle 
(Xv); of obsc. origin. f1. trans. = Ex- 
TANGLE v. 2, Chiefly refl. and pass. —1071. 
2. To involve in material things that sur- 
round or wind about, so as to hamper and 
obstruct; also, to cover or wreathe with 
intertwined growth or with something that 
obstructs 1506. 3. To catch and hold fast in 
or as in a net or snare; to entrap 1526. 4. To 
intertwist (threads, branches or the like) 
complicatedly or confusedly together; to 
intertwist the threads or parts of (a thing) 
in this way; to put or get (a long thread or a 
number of threads, etc.) into a tangle. Also 
intr, for refl. 1530. 

1. Not willingly, but tangl'd in the fold Of dire 
neci n Myr. 2. A country tangled with rivers 
1829, The hedges were tangled with wild rose 
bushes 1885, 3. Looke how a bird lyes tangled in 
a net SHAKS. 4. He had cut the knot which the 
Congress had only twisted and tangled 
MACAULAY. Hence Ta-nglingly adv, 

Tanglefoot (te-ng'lfut), a. and sb. 1860. 
[f. prec. + Foor sb.] A. adj. That tangles or 
entangles the foot. B. sb. That which 
tangles or entraps the foot; spec. U.S. slang, 
an intoxicating beverage, esp. whisky. 

Tangly (te-ngli), a. 1762. [f. TANGLE sb.* 

+ I.] Strewn with, consisting of, or full 
of tangle, 

Helpless, on the t. beach he lay 1762. 

Tangly, a.“ 1813. [f. TANGLE 8b. + v..] 
Abounding in tangles; tangled. 

The jungle's t. growth 1899. 

Tango (tm-ngo"), sb. 1913. [Amer. Sp., 
Negro or native dance, music for this, (in 
Honduras) musical instrument of the tam- 
bourine kind.] A Spanish (or S. Amer.) 
dance adapted for the ballroom; the music 
forthis. Hence Ta-n$o v. to dance the t. 

Tangram (te-ngrém). 1864. [Of unkn. 
origin. A Chinese geometrical puzzle con- 
sisting of a square dissected into five 
triangles, a square, and a rhomboid, which 
can be combined so as to make two equal 
Squares, and also so as to form several 
hundred figures, having a rude resemblance 
to houses, boats, bottles, glasses, urns, birds, 
beasts, men, etc. 

Tania, tan(n)ier (ta-nyà, tæ-nyə1). 1756. 

[- Tupi taña, taya, Carib taya.] A species of 
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Caladium or Xanthosoma (X. sagittifolium), 
of the family Araceæ, cultivated in Brazil, 
the West Indies, and tropical Africa, for its 
farinaceous tuberous root. 

Tanist (te-nist). 1538. [- Ir. and Gael. 
tdnaiste anything parallel or second to 
another, the next heir to an estate.] Anc. Ir. 
and Gaelic Law. The successor apparent to a 
Celtic chief, usu. the most vigorous adult of 
his kin, elected during the lifetime of the 
chief. 

The T. he to great O'Neale SCOTT. 

Tanistry (te-nistri). 1589. [f. prec. + 
-RY.] Ane. Ir. and Gaelic Law. A system of 
life-tenure among the ancient Irish and 
Gaels, whereby the succession to an estate or 
dignity was conferred by election upon the 
‘eldest and worthiest’ among the surviving 
kinsmen of the deceased lord. tb, The 
office of a tanist. SCOTT. 

Tank! (tek). 1616. - Indian vernacular 
word such as Gujerati tānkh, Marathi 
fünken, perh. from Skr. tadága pond, lake.] 
1. In India, a pool or lake, or an artificial 
reservoir or cistern, used for purposes of 
irrigation, and as a storage-place for 
drinking-water. b. A natural pool or pond; 
a ‘stank’. dial. and U.S. 1078. 2. An 
artificial receptacle, usu. rectangular or 
cylindrical and often of plate-iron, used for 
storing liquids or gases 1690. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-engine, a railway engine 
which carries the fuel and water receptacles on 
its own framing and not in a separate tender; 
-iron, -plate, plate-iron of a thickness suitable 
for making tanks; -steamer, one fitted with a t. 
for carrying liquids, esp. mineral oils, in bulk; 
-worm, a nematoid worm inhabiting the mud of 
Indian tanks, and believed to be the young of the 
guinea worm. 

Tank? (ten). [Special use of TANK! 
adopted in December 1915 for the purpose of 
secrecy during manufacture.] A type of ar- 
moured car with caterpillar wheels, equipped 
with a crew and guns, for attacking an enemy 
in difficult country. 

Tanka (te-nki), Also tankia, tanchia. 
1839. [f. Chinese fan lit. egg + Cantonese ka, 
in South Mandarin kia, North Mandarin chia 
family, people.] The boat-population of Can- 
ton, who live entirely on the boats by which 
they earn their living; they are descendants 
of some aboriginal tribe of which Tan was 
app. the name. 7' boat, a boat of the kind 
in which these people live. 

Tankage (-éds). 1866. [f. TANK! + -AGE.] 
1. Tanks collectively; a provision or system 
of storage-tanks, sometimes with special 
ref. to its capacity. 2. The act or process of 
storing liquid in tanks; the price charged for 
this 1891. 3. The residue from tanks in which 
fat, ete. has been rendered, used as a coarse 
food, and as manure 1886. 

Tankard (te-nkisd). ME. [Of unkn. 
origin, but cf. MDu., Du. fanckaert, and AL. 
tancardus (tank-), c1266.] t1. A large open 
tub-like vessel, usu. of wood hooped with 
iron, etc.; spec. such a vessel used for carry- 
ing water, etc. —1688. 2. A drinking-vessel, 
formerly made of wooden staves and hooped; 
now esp. à tall one-handled mug or jug, usu. 
of pewter, occas. with a lid, used chiefly for 
beer 1485. b. transf. in CooL tankard 1700. 

2. Tankards foaming from the tap WORDSW. 

Comb.: t.-turnip, a variety of turnip with a long 


tuber. 

Tanker (tæ-ņkə1). 1900. [f. TANK sb.! + 
-ER'.] A tank-steamer. Also f.-ship. 

Ta-nling. rare. 1611. [f. TAN a. + -LING!.] 
One tanned by the sun's rays. 

To be still hot Summers Tanlings, and The 
shrinking Slaues of Winter SHAKS. 

Tannage (te. ned). 1662. [f. TAN v. + 
-AGE, perh. partly after (O)Fr. fannage.] 
"The art or process of tanning; also coner. the 
produce of tanning. 

Tannate (te-nét) 1802. [- Fr. fannate 
(Proust 1798); see TANNIC, -ATE'.] Chem. A 
salt of tannic acid. 

Tanned: see TAN v. 

"Tanner! (tæ-nə1). (OE. tannere, f. tannian 
TAN v.; or — OFr. lanere :- med. L. tannator.] 
One whose occupation is to tan hides. 

Tanner? (te-no1). slang. 1811. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A sixpence. 

‘Tannery (te-nori). late ME. If. TANNER! 
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+ -Y*; see -ERY. Cf. (O) Fr. tannerie.) 1. A 
place where tanning is carried on 1736. 2, 
The process or trade of tanning; tannage. 
late ME. 

Tannic (te nik), a. 1836. [~ Fr. tannique 
(Pelouze, 1834), f. tannin; see next, c.] 
Chem. In t. acid: orig. applied to the tannin 
principle obtained from oak-galls, a white 
amorphous strongly astringent substance, 
C,H;,0, now dist. from other forms of 
tannin as GALLOTANNIO acid. Now chiefly 
used in a general sense to include a great 
number of allied substances, which differ in 
the proportion of their elements. 

Tannin (te. nin). 1802. [- Fr. tanin 
(Proust, 1798), f. tan TAN sb. + -in NI. ] 
Chem. Any member of a group of astringent 
vegetable substances, the tannins, which 
possess the property of combining with 
animal hide and. converting it into leather. 
(Cf. GALLOTANNIN.) 

"Tanno- (te. no). Combining base of tannic, 
tannin, asin Tannocaffe-ic acid = CAYFETAN- 
NIC ACID. Tannogarllic a. = GALLOTANNIC. 

Tanrec, tenrec (tw-n-, te-nrek). 1729. 
Fr. - Malagasy tandraka, trandraka.) An 
insectivorous mammal, Centeles ecaudatus, 
allied to the hedgehog, and covered with 
spiny bristles intermixed with silky hairs; 
the Madagascar hedgehog. Also, any species 
of the genus Centeles or of the family 
Centetidæ. 

Tansy (te-nzi). late ME. [~ OFr. lanesie 
(mod. tanaisie), perh. aphetic f. med.L. 
athanasia tansy — Gr. ddavaola immortality.] 
1. An erect herbaceous plant, 7'anacetum 
vulgare, growing about two feet high, with 
deeply cut and divided leaves, and terminal 
corymbs of yellow rayless button-like 
flowers; all parts of the plant have a strong 
aromatic scent and bitter taste. 2. Applied 
to other plants, esp. the Silverweed or 
Goose-grass, Potentilla anserina (Wild, Dog’s 
or Goose T.). late ME. 3. A pudding, omelet, 
or the like, flavoured with juice of tansy. 
(Said to have been eaten at Easter in 
memory of the 'bitter herbs' of the Pass- 
over.) arch. or dial. 1450. 

3. Spent an houre or two. . with her, and eat a t. 
Perys. Phr. tLike a t. [origin unkn.], properly, 
perfectly; perfect. 

Tantalate (tw:ntilét), 1849. (f. TANTA- 
(uM + -ATE*.] Chem. A salt of tantalic acid. 

Tantalic (tente-lik), a. 1842. [f. TANTA- 
LUM + -10.] Chem. Of or derived from tan- 
talum; in names of chemical compounds in 
which tantalum is pentavalent, as t. chloride; 
t. ozide, anhydride, Ta, O.. 

Tantalite (te-ntaloit). 1805. [- G. and 
Sw. lantalit (Ekeberg, 1802), f. TANTALUM (of 
which it is a source); see -ITE! 2 b.] Min. 
Native tantalate of iron or ferrous tantalate, 
found in black lustrous crystals. 

Tantalize (tw-ntáloiz) v. 1507. f. Tax. 
TALUS + -IZE.] 1. trans. To subject to torment 
like that inflicted on Tantalus; to torment by 
the sight, show, or promise of a desired thing 
which is kept out of reach, or removed or 
withheld when on the point of being grasped. 
Also absol. b. fig. To tease or torture into an 
artificial form 1807. 12, intr. To act Tantalus; 
to suffer like Tantalus —1073. 

1. Our Richard IT. was starved at Pomfret Castle 
by being tantalized TRAPP. Hence Ta:ntaliza'- 

lon, Ta-ntalizer. Ta'ntalizingly adv. " 

Tantalous (te-ntilos), a. 1808. [f. nex! 
+ -OUs.] Chem. Applied to compounds con- 
taining a greater proportion of tantalum 
than those called (antalic, as t. oxide, tan- 
talum dioxide, TaO,. 

Tantalum (te-ntilim). 1809. If. next, 
with the ending -um (more usu. -IUM) appro- 
priate to metallic elements. So called bY 
Ekeberg, ‘partly in allusion to its incapacity, 
when immersed in acid, to absorb any and 
be saturated'.] Chem. A rare metal, occur- 
ring in combination in various rare minerals, 
and in certain metallic ores; discovered in 
1802 by Ekeberg in two minerals, which he 
named fantalite and ylirotantalite. It has Een 
isolated as a solid of greyish-white colour an 
metallic lustre, and has been used for the 
incandescent fllament of electric lamps. 
Atomic weight 182; symbol Ta. Also attrib.» 
‘as t. lamp. 5 
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Tantalus (tæ-ntălðs). late ME. [- L. 
Tantalus — Gr. TávwraXs.] 1. Name of a 


mythical king of Phrygia, son of Zeus and 
the nymph Pluto, condemned, for revealing 
the secrets of the gods, to stand in Tartarus 
up to his chin in water, which constantly 
receded as he stooped to drink; he had 
branches of fruit hanging above him which 
always evaded his grasp. Hence allus. 2. A 
stand containing (usu. three) decanters 
which, though apparently free, cannot be 
withdrawn until the grooved bar which 
engages the stoppersis raised 1898. 3. Ornith, 
A genus of storks, including T. ibis; the 
wood stork or wood ibis 1824. 

1. It seems like our eup of T.: we are never to 


reach it KANE. 
Ta'ntamount, sb. 1637. [f. TANTAMOUNT 


v.] Something equivalent (to); an equivalent 
1046. 

Tantamount (te-ntámaunt), a. 1041. [f. 
TANTAMOUNT sb. and v.] As much; that 
amounts to as much, that comes to the same 
thing; of the same amount; equivalent. Usu. 
const. fo. 

They are t. to a plain acknowledgement 1059. 
A t. service should be given in exchange for them 


868. 

+Ta‘ntamount, v. 1628. [In xvii — It, tanto 
montare, I. e. tanto as much, montare AMOUNT, 
Mount vbs. Not connected with AFr. fant 
amunter (c1300).] 1. intr. To amount to as 
much, to come to the same thing; to be or 
become equivalent —1716. 2. trans, To 
amount or come up to (something); to equal 
—1083, 

1. It ought to be pardoned specially, or by words 
which tant amount COKE. 

Tantara (tæ-ntără, tentü-rá), inf. and sb. 
Also extended tantara-ra, etc. 1537. 
limit.] A. inf. Imitative of the sound of a 
flourish blown on a trumpet, or sometimes 
of a drum, B. sb. A fanfare, or flourish of 
trumpets; hence, any similar sound 1584, 

Tanti (tw-ntoi) 1590. [L., ‘of so much 
(value)’, gen. of tantum, n. of tantus so 
great.] Of so much value, worth so much; 
Po while. As an exclam.: So much 

for. .! 

Is it ¢. to kill yourself, in order to leave a vas 
deal of money to your heirs? WARBURTON. 
 Tantivy (te-ntivi, teenti-vi), adv., sb., d., 
int. Now rare or arch. 1641. [perh. intended 
to repr. the sound of horses galloping.) tA. 
adv. At full gallop; headlong —1823. 

Up at five a’Clock in the morning. . And T. all 
the country over, where Hunting. or any Sport 
is to be made 1641. 

B. sb. 1. (from the adv.) A rapid gallop; a 
ride at this pace 1658. 2. A nickname given 
to the post-Restoration High-Churchmen 
and Tories, esp. in the reigns of Charles II 
and James II. See O.E.D. 1680. 3. erron. 
applied to a blast or flourish on a horn 1785. 
C. adj. perh. orig. in t. men and the like, 
um use of B. 1; afterwards often of B. 2. 
C. Master Wildrake 
of the t. boys 5 . dig one of the old school—one 
k D. int. An imitation of the sound of gallop- 
ing or scudding feet; later (erron.) of the 
sound of a horn 1697. Hence tTantivy v. 
(rare) intr, to ride full tilt, to hurry away. 

Tanto (ta-nto) adv. 1876. [It L. lan- 
tum so much.] Mus. So, so much: as allegro 
non tanto, tast, but not too fast. 

Tantony (tw-ntoni), 1567. Shortened form 
of St. Anthony, chiefly used attrib.; spec. 8. 
binn t. bell) a hand-bell; a small church 
hs ; b. (in full ż pig) [St. Anthony the 
5 usu. represented as accompanied 
T a pig, being the patron of swine-herds; cf. 
PUE ], the smallest pig of a litter 1659. 
1765, angling after me every where, like a t. pig 


wi rantra (te-ntri), 1709. [Skr, loom, 
e hence groundwork, system, doctrine, 
UER tan stretch, extend.] One of a class 
wa 1770 religious works in Sanskrit, of com- 
A recent date, chiefly of magical and 
eene nature; also, one of a class of 
Tant A works of similar character. Hence 
Ta. rism, the doctrine of the Tantras. 
ntrist, 
Tantrum (te-ntrim). collog. 1748. [Of 
unkn. origin.) An outburst or display of 
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petulance or ill-temper; a fit of passion. 
Mostly in pl. 

Taoism (tà-oiz'm). 1839. [f. Chinese fao 
way, path, right way (of life), reason + -ISM.] 
A system of religion, founded on the doctrine 
set forth in the work Tao tê king ‘Book of 
reason and virtue', attributed to the ancient 
Chinese philosopher Lao-tsze (or Lao-tzü), 
born 604 B. O. It ranks with Confucianism and 
Buddhism as one of the three religions of 
China, So Ta-oist; also attrib. or as adj.; 
hence Taoistic a. 

Taotai (ta-otai), 1876. [Chinese tao cir- 
cuit, division, t'ai eminence.] A provincial 
officer in a fao. 

Tap (tæp), sb. (OK. teppa = MLG., 
MDu. tappe (Du. fap, OHG. zapho (G. 
zapfen), ON. tappi :- Gme. *tappon.] 1. A 
cylindrical stick, long peg, or stopper, for 
closing or opening a hole bored in a vessel; 
hence, a hollow or tubular plug through 
which liquid may be drawn, having some 
device for shutting off or governing the 
flow; a cock, a ‘faucet’, esp. for turning on 
the water over a sink, bath, etc. 2. A tap- 
room or tap-house. collog. 1725. 3. The 
liquor drawn from a particular tap; a par- 
ticular species or quality of drink. Also fig. 
a particular strain or kind of anything. 
colloq. 1623. 4. Mech. A tool used for cutting 
the thread of an internal screw, consisting 
of a male screw of hardened steel, grooved 
lengthways to form cutting edges, and 
having a square head so that it may be 
turned by a wrench 1677. 5. An object 
having the shape of a slender tapering 
cylinder, as an icicle; esp. a t.-root 1658. 

1. Phr. On (in) t., on draught, ready for im- 
mediate consumption or use; om f. spec. of 
treasury bills, etc. obtainable when and as re- 
quired at a fixed rate; so f. rate, etc. 

attrib. and Comb., as t.-boy, man; t.-bolt, a 
threaded bolt which is screwed into a part, as 
dist. from one that penetrates it and receives a 
nut; -cinder, the slag or refuse produced in a 
puddling furnace; -rivet, screw, = t.-bolt. 

Tap (twp), 8b.“ late ME. If. TAP v.*; cf. 
Fr. ſape slap.] 1. A single act of tapping; a 
light but audible blow or rap; the sound 
made by such a blow. 2. pl. (U.S. Mil.) A 
signal sounded on the drum or trumpet, 
fifteen minutes after the tattoo, at which all 
lights in the soldiers' quarters are to be 
extinguished. Sounded also over the grave 
of a soldier. 1862. 3, A piece of leather with 
which the worn-down heel or sole of a boot is 
‘tapped’ (U.S.); a plate or piece of iron with 
which the heel is shielded 1688. 

Tap-tap, a repeated t.; a series of taps; also adv, 
Comb. t.-dancing, exhibition dancing charac- 
terized by rhythmical tapping of the feet. 

Tap (tæp), v. [OE. tæppian, f. tappa 
Tap sb. = (M)LG., (M)Du. tappen, (HG. 
zapfen, f. the cogn. sbs.] I. To open (a cask, 
reservoir). I. trans. To furnish (a cask, etc.) 
with a tap or spout, in order to draw the 
liquor from it. 2. To pierce (a vessel, tree, 
etc.) so as to draw off its liquid contents; to 
broach; to draw liquid from (any reservoir); 
slang, to draw blood from the nose 1694. b. 
spec. in Surg. To pierce the body-wall of (a 
person) so as to draw off accumulated liquid; 
to drain (a cavity) of accumulated liquid 
1655. c. To divert part of the current from 
(an electric wire or cable), esp. so as to 
intercept a telegraphic or telephonic com- 
munication 1879. 3. fig. To open up (any- 
thing) so as to liberate or extract something 
from it; to open, penetrate, break into, begin 


to use 1575. Y 
2. The season for tapping the [maple] trees is in 


arch 1792. 

"n To draw off (liquid, etc.). 1. To draw 
(liquor) from a tap; to draw and sell in small 
quantities. late ME. tb. absol. To draw 
liquor; to act as a tapster 1625. 2. To draw 
off (liquid) from any source 1597. tb. intr. 
fig. To spend or ‘bleed’ freely. slang. 1713. 

1. b. Merry W. I. iii. 11. 2. To tap one’s claret, to 
cause one’s nose to bleed; He told Verdant, that 
his claret had been repeatedly tapped 1853. 

III. 1. Mech. a. To furnish (a hole) with an 
internal screw-thread, or (any part) with a 
threaded hole 1808. b. To furnish with an 
external screw-thread; to convert (a bolt or 
rod) into a screw 1815. c. To cause to pass 
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through orin by screwing 1869. 2. To deprive 
(a plant) of its tap-root 1792. 

Tap (tæp), v.* ME. [Either — (O) Fr. taper 
or independent imit. formation similar to 
flap, rap, slap.] 1. trans. To strike lightly, 
but clearly and audibly; rarely applied by 
meiosis to a sharp knock or rap. b. To strike 
(the foot, hand, etc.) lightly upon something. 
1500. 2, intr. and absol. To strike a light but 
distinct blow; to make a sound by so 
striking, e.g. on a drum; esp. to knock lightly 
on or at a door, etc. in order to attract 
attention. late ME. 3. írans. To add a 
thickness of leather to the sole or heel of (a 
shoe) in repairing. dial. and U.S. 1818. 

1. He sate there tapping his boot with his cane 
m 2. She tapped gently at the door 

Tapa (ta-pá). Also tappa. 1823. [Com. 
Polynesian fapa.] A kind of unwoven cloth 
made by the natives of Polynesia from the 
bark of the Paper Mulberry (Broussonetia 
papyrifera). Also attrib. as t. cloth, mat. 

Tapayaxin (tepüym-ksin). 1753. [Native 
Mexican.] The orbicular horned lizard, 
Phrynosoma orbiculare, incorrectly called the 
Horned Frog or Toad. 

Tape (té'p), sb. late ME. [OE. tæppa or 
tæppe, repr. obscurely by ME. tape (Chaucer); 
perh. rel. to OFris. tapia, MLG. 
pluck, tear.] 1. A narrow woven strip of 
stout linen, cotton, silk, etc. used as a string 
for tying garments, as binding, as measuring 
lines, etc. b. Without article, as name of the 
material. Also fig.: see RED-TAPE, 1537. C. 
A piece of tape suspended across the course 
at the finishing point in a race, or (formerly) 
between the goal-posts in Association foot- 
ball 1867, 2. A long, narrow, thin and 
flexible strip of metal or the like; esp. such a 
strip of steel used as a measuring line in 
surveying 1884. b. The paper strip or ribbon 
on which messages are printed in the re- 
ceiving instrument of a recording telegraph 
system 1884. 3. slang. Spirituous liquor, esp. 
gin (white t.); brandy (red t.) 1725. 

1. A black Box, .tied about with a white T. 1690. 
b. fig. Twenty years gone in t. and circumlocution 
1856, 2. Base measurement with steel tapes 1900. 
b. Now we watch the t., day by day, and hour by 


hour 1888. 
attrib. and Comb.: t.- fish, a ribbon-flsh ; -grass, 


an aquatic herb, Vallisneria spiralis, with narrow 
grass-like leaves; -line, a line of t.; spec. a strip of 
linen or steel marked with subdivisions of the foot 
or metre, sometimes coiling in a cylindrical case 
with a winch or spring; -machine, the receiving 
instrument of a recording telegraph system, in 
which the message is printed on a paper t.; 
-measure, a measuring line of prepared t. 

marked with feet and inches, etc., esp. one o! 

five or six feet long used by tailors, dress-makers, 
ete.; -needle, an eyed bodkin for inserting t. 

Tape (té'p), v. 1609. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To attach a tape or tapes to; to tie up, 
fasten, bind, or wind with tape; spec. in 
Bookbinding, to join the sections of (a book) 
with tape. 2. (rans. To measure with a tape- 
line 1886. 3. intr. To appear (of such a size) 
on measurement with a tape; to measure (so 
much) 1895. 

2. fig. phr. (colloq.) To have (a person) taped: to 
have taken hs measure, to have summed him up. 

Taper (té-pox) sb.“ [OE. tapor, er, -ur — 
(with dissimilation of p. . . h to t... p) L. 
papyrus, on which the OE. word occurs as a 
gloss; = ‘wick of a candle’, for which the 
pith of the papyrus was used.] orig. A wax 
candle, in early times used chiefly for 
devotional or penitential purposes; now spec. 
a long wick coated with wax for temporary 
use as a spill ete. b. fig. Something that 
gives light or is figured as burning; in mod. 
use esp. a thing that gives a feeble light OE. 

b. The Apostles, those holy Tapours of the.. 
Church 1635. To husband out life's t. at the close 
GoLpsM. 

Taper (té^poz) sb.* 1793. [f. TAPER v. or 
a.) 1. Gradual diminution in width or thick- 
ness in an elongated object; fig. gradual de- 
crease of action, power, capacity, etc. 2. 
Anything that gradually diminishes in size 
towards one extremity, as a tapered tube 
1882. 

Taper, sb.*: see TADPOLE? 

Taper (té-pox), a. 1490. [f. TAPER sb.'] 
Diminishing gradually in breadth or thick- 
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ness towards one extremity (orig., upward); 


tapering. 

To the fine t. fingers’ ends 1821, Hence Ta-per- 
ness. 

"Taper (té'-poz), v. 1589. [f. TAPER d.] fl. 
intr. To rise or shoot up like a flame, spire, 
or pyramid; fig. to rise or mount up continu- 
ously in honour, dignity, rank, etc. —1887. 2. 
To narrow or diminish gradually in breadth 
or thickness towards one end; to grow 
smaller by degrees in one direction. Also 
fig. 1010. 3. trans. To reduce gradually in 
breadth or thickness in one direction; to 
make tapering 1675. Hence Ta-pering 
ppl. a., -ly adv. 

Tapered (té-po1d), a. 1745. lf. TAPER sb.* 
+ -ED'] Lighted by, or accompanied by 
the use of, tapers. 

Tapered (té'-poxd), ppl. a. 1009. [f. TAPER 
v. + -ED'] Made to taper; diminished in 
thickness or breadth by degrees; tapering, 
taper. 

Tapestry (te-péstri), sb. late ME. [alt. 
of tlapisery, tlapecery TAPISSERY (XV) = 
(O)Fr. tapisserie, f. tapissier tapestry- 
worker, or fapisser cover with carpet, f. 
lapis carpet; see Tapis sb. (In Milton and 
Dryden a disyllable.)] A textile fabric 
decorated with ornamental designs or 
pictorial subjects, painted, embroidered, or 
woven in colours, used for wall hangings, 
curtains, etc.; esp., such a decorated fabric 
in which a weft containing ornamental 
designsin coloured wool or silk, gold or silver 
thread, etc., is worked with bobbins or 
broaches, and pressed close with a comb, on 
a warp of hemp or flax stretched in a frame. 
Often loosely applied to imitative textile 
fabrics. 

Comb.: t.-carpet, a carpet resembling Brussels, 
but in which the warp-yarn forming the pile is 
coloured so as to produce the pattern when 
woven; -moth, a species of clothes-moth, as 
Tinea tapetzella; -stitch, used loosely for various 
stitches used in tapestry work; -weaving, the 
weaving of t.; the method of weaving by bobbin 
and comb, used in making t., as dist. from 
weaving in a loom with a shuttle; -work, 
tapestry. 

apestry (te-péstri), v. 1030. (t. prec.) 
1, trans. To cover, hang, or adorn with, or as 
with, tapestry. (Chiefly in pass.) 2. To work 
or depict in tapestry 1814. 

1, My walls. were tapestried with. lichen 1798. 

Tapet. Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. teped, later 
tepped, -et (ult.) — late L. tapetium.} A piece 
of figured cloth used as a hanging, table- 
cover, carpet, or the like. 

Tapeti (tæ-pčti). 1613. [Tupi.] The Bra- 
zilian rabbit, Lepus brasiliensis. 

Tapetum (tüpi-t)m). 1713. [Late and 
med.L., for L. tapete carpet.] 1. Comp. Anat. 
An irregular sector of the choroid membrane 
in the eyes of certain animals (e.g. the cat), 
which shines owing to the absence of the 
black pigment. 2. Bot. The layer of epithelial 
cells which lines the inner wall of the 
sporangium in ferns, etc., or of the pollen-sac 
in flowering-plants 1882, 

Tapeworm (té-pwram). 1752. (f. TAPE 
sb, + WORM sb.; from its flat ribbon-like 
form.) A cestoid worm (e.g. Tenia solium), 
which when adult infests the alimentary 
canal of vertebrates. b. fig. A parasite 1824. 

Tap-hole (tæ-phō"l). 1594. [f. TAP sb.! + 
HOLE sb.) 1. The hole in a cask, vat, or the 
like, in which the tap is inserted. 2. A small 
opening in a furnace, through which the 
metal, or slag, or both, may be run out 1825. 

Ta · p-house. 1500. If. Tap sb. + HOUSE 
sb.*] A house where beer drawn from the tap 
is sold in small quantities; an ale-house; 
sometimes in connection with a brewery. 
Also, the tap-room of an inn. 

Tapia (tà-pià). 1748. [Sp., mud-wall.] 
Clay or mud puddled, rammed, dried, and 
used for walls, 

Tapinocephalic, tapeino- (tapoi:no,sife-- 
lik), a. 1878. [f. Gr. ranewós low + xeġaàń 
head + -10; see CEPHALIC.] Anthrop. Of the 
nature of, or having, a low flattened skull. 

Tapioca (tæpið"-kă). 1707. I- Tupi- 
Guarani tipioca, f. tipi residue, dregs + ok, 
og Squeeze out; the present form is due to 
Fr., Sp., Pg.] A starch used for food, the 
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prepared flour of the roots of the Cassava 


plant. 

Tapir (té'-poi. 1774. [- Tupi tapira or 
lapyra.] An ungulate mammal of tropical 
America of the genus Tapirus or family 
Tapiridæ, somewhat resembling the swine 
(but more nearly related to the rhinoceros), 
having a short flexible proboscis. 

Orig. applied to the species Tapirus americanus 
of Brazil; thence extended to the two Central 
Amer. species, T. dowii and T. bairdi (also 
Elasmognathus), and the Malay t., T. (or Rhino- 
cherus) indicus. Hence Ta:pirine a. of or 
pertaining to the tapirs. Ta- piroid a. allied to 
or resembling the tapirs. 

Tapis (tw. pis, |ita-pi), sb. 1494. [- OFr. 
tapiz, (also mod.) tapis :- Rom. *tappetium, 
for late L. tapetium — Gr. rammte, dim. of 
zénns, tammr- tapestry.] ta. A cloth worked 
with artistic designs in colours, used as a 
curtain, table-cloth, carpet, or the like 
—1800. b. Phr. On (upon) the t. [from Fr. sur 
le tapis), *on the table-cloth', under dis- 
cussion or consideration 1690. 

b. Several marriages are adjusted, and many 
others are on the t. 1782. 

Tapis, tapish (te-pis, -if), v. Obs. or arch. 
ME. - lapiss-, lengthened stem of OFr. 
tapir (mod. se tapir); see -ISH*.] To lie close 
to the ground, lie low so as to be hid; to 
lurk, skulk, lie hid. b. trans. (and refi.) To 
hide 1660. 

Ta-pisser. Obs. exc. Hist. late ME. [- 
AFr. tapicer, OFr. fapicier (mod. tapissier), 
f. tapiz (mod. lapis); see TAPIS sb., -ER* 2.] A. 
maker or weaver of figured cloth or tapestry. 

tTa:pissery. late ME. [See TAPESTRY, 
-ERY.] The early form of the word TAPESTRY 
1697. 

Tap-lash (te-plef) Now dial. 1023. (f. 
Tap sb. + LASH v.] The ‘lashings’ or wash- 
ings of casks or glasses; dregs or refuse of 
liquor; very weak or stale beer. 

Jig. This the T. of what he said MARVELL. 
Tapotement (tipd"-tmént). 1889. [- Fr. 
tapotement, f. tapoter to tap; see -MENT.] Med. 
Percussion, esp. as a part of the treatment 
in massage. 

Tappen (tw-pén). 1865. [Sw. and Norw. 
lapp-en the plug.] The plug by which the 
rectum of a bearis closed during hibernation. 
Tapper (tw. poi). 1810. [f. Tap v. + 
CER] 1. One who taps or lightly strikes; a 
dialect name of the spotted woodpecker. 2. 
That which taps or lightly strikes, as a 
hammer for striking a bell; spec. a key in an 
electric telegraph which is depressed to 
complete the circuit; in wireless telegraphy, 
a device for restoring the filings to their 
original condition 1876. 

Tappet (tæ-pèt). 1745. [app. f. TAP v.“ + 
-ET.] A projecting arm or part in a machine, 
which by the movement of the latter comes 
intermittently into contact with another 
part, so as to give or receive motion. 
Tappit (te-pit), ppl. a. Sc. 1721. = TOP- 
PED ppl. a.; esp. crested, tufted; chiefly in t. 
hen, a. a hen having a crest or topknot; 
hence b. a drinking-vessel having a lid with 
a knob; spec. one containing a Scotch quart. 
Ta:p-room. 1807. [f. Tap sb. + Room 
sb.] A room in a tavern, etc., in which 
liquors are kept on tap. 

Tap-root (tw-p,rüt) 1601. If. TAP sb. + 
Roor sb.] A straight root, of circular section, 
thick at the top, and tapering to a point, 
growing directly downwards from the stem 
and forming the centre from which sub- 
sidiary rootlets spring. 

Tapster (tew-pster). [OE. tepestre, orig. 
fem. of tæppere, agent-noun of tzppian TAP 
v. u; see -STER.] fl.orig. A woman who tapped 
or drew ale or other liquor for sale in an inn; 
a hostess —1568. 2. A man who draws the 
beer, ete. for customers in a public house; 
the keeper of a tavern. late ME. 

Ta-pstress. 1631. [f. prec. + -Ess';formed 
after tapster had ceased to be fem.] A female 
tapster. 

Tar (tàa) sb. [OE. teru, teoru, corresp. to 
MLG. ter(e (LG. teer, whence Du., G. teer), 
MDu. tar, terre, ON. Hara - Gmc. *terw- 
(cf. OE. tyrwe, *tierwe :— *terwjón), gen. held 
to be f. *trew- TREE, the primary application 
having been to the black oily liquid pro- 
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duced by trees such as pines.] 1. A thick, 
viscid, black or dark-coloured, inflammable 
liquid, obtained by the destructive distilla- 
tion of wood, coal, or other organic sub- 
stance; chemically, a mixture of hydro- 
carbons with resins, alcohols, and other 
compounds, having a heavy resinous or 
bituminous odour, and powerful antiseptic 
properties; much used for coating and 
preserving timber, cordage etc. See also 
COAL-TAR. b. fig. in ref. to extraction from a 
Negro or dark-coloured ancestry (cf. Tar- 
BRUSH b) 1897. 2. Applied, with distinctive 
epithets, to natural substances resembling 
tar, as petroleum or bitumen; see MINERAL d. 
1747. 3. A familiar appellation for a sailor: 
perh. abbrev. of TARPAULIN 1076. 

Comb.: t.-board, a strong quality of millboard 
made from junk and old tarred rope; -weed V. S., 
any plant of the genera Madia, Hemizonia, and 
Grindelia, from their viscidity and heavy scent; 
-wood, resinous wood from which t. is obtained: 

Tar (tai), v. ME. If. OE. teoru, teorw- Tar 
sb.) trans. To smear or cover with tar. Also 
absol. b. To smear (a person's body) over 
with tar; esp. in phr. to t. and feather, to 
smear with tar and then cover with feathers: 
a punishment occas. inflicted by à mob (esp. 
in U.S.) on an unpopular or scandalous 
character 1769. c. To dirty or defile as with 
tar; esp. in phr, tarred with the same stick (or 
brush), stained with the same or similar 
faults or obnoxious qualities 1612. 

Tar, ftarre, v.“ Obs. or arch. IME. 
terre(n, app. repr. OE. *terw(i)an, collateral 
form of tergan, = (M)Du. tergen, G. zergen, 
Cf. OFr. larier in same sense.] trans. To 
vex, irritate, provoke. Now only in tar on, 
to incite, hound on. 

Pride alone Must tarre the Mastiffes on, as 
"twere their bone SHAKS. 

Taradiddle, tarradiddle (tæ-rădid'l). 
collog. 1796. [Cf. DIDDLE v.:! A colloquial 
euphemism for a lie; a ‘fib’, trifling false- 
hood. 

Tarantara: see ''ARATANTARA. 

Tarantas(s (ta:rünta-s). 1850. [Russ. 
tarantds.] A four-wheeled Russian travelling- 
carriage without springs, on a long flexible 
wooden chassis. 

Tarantella (twrünte-là). 1782. [It., dim. 
formation from Taranto the town of Taren- 
tum in southern Italy; pop. assoc. W. 
tarantola TARANTULA.) A rapid whirling 
South Italian dance popular with the 
peasantry since the 15th c., when it was 
supposed to be the sovereign remedy for 
tarantism. b. The music for such a dance, 
or a composition in its rhythm, formerly in 
quadruple, but now always in 6-8 time, with 
whirling triplets, and abrupt transitions 
from the major to the minor 1833. 

Tarantism (te-rüntiz'm). 1638. L- mod.L. 
larantismus = It. tarantismo, from It. 
Taranto (see prec.), but pop. assoc. W. 
tarantola the tarantula spider.) A hysterical 
malady, characterized by an extreme 
impulse to dance, which prevailed as an 
epidemic in Apulia and adjacent parts of 
Italy from the 15th to the 17th c., popularly 
attributed to the bite or ‘sting’ of the 
tarantula. 

Tarantula (türe-ntinli) 1561. [- med.L. 
tarantula — It. tarantola, f. Taranto i= L. 
Tarentum (E Gr. Tdpas, Tapavr-), where it is 
commonly found.] 1, A large wolf-spider of 
Southern Europe, Lycosa tarantula (formerly 
Tarantula apuliz), named from the town in 
the region where it is commonly found, whose 
bite is slightly poisonous, and was fabled to 
cause TARANTISM. b. Pop. applied to other 
noxious spiders, esp. to the great hairy 
spiders of the genus Mygale, natives of the 
warmer parts of America 1794. 2. Con- 
textually, the bite of the tarantula; hence, 
erroneously, = TARANTISM 1586. 3. fig. from 1 
and 2 1608, 

3. Saw the sun ever such a swearing people? 
Have they been bit by a swearing t.? CARLYLE. 

Comb.: t.-hawk, killer, names in Texas for & 
kind of wasp, Pepsis formosa. Hence Taran- 
tulate v. trans. to affect with tarantim. 

Taratantara  (türütw-ntürá, -tentä. ra). 
1553. Also tarantara, etc. [imit., prob. 
after L. (Ennius) and It. laralantara.] A 
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word imitating, and hence denoting, the 
sound of a trumpet or bugle. 
Taraxacin (türm-ksüsin). 1858. [f. next 
+ o-NA] Chem. A bitter crystalline sub- 
stance obtained from the juice of dandelion- 


root. 

Taraxacum (táre-ksákim). 1706. Imed. 
L. lararacum Arab. faraksakük = Pers. 
lalk bitter, chakük purslane.] a. Bol. The 
genus of Composite plants including the 
dandelion (T. dens-leonis, T. officinale, or 
Leontodon lararacum). b. Pharm. A drug 
prepared from the root of the dandelion, used 
as a tonic and in liver complaints. 

Tar-barrel (td-abw:rél). 1450. A barrel 
containing or that has contained tar: esp. as 
used for making a bonfire; formerly also in 
the carrying out of capital punishment by 
burning. {Also applied opprobiously to a 
person, 

Tarboosh (taabi-J). 1702. [- Egyptian 
Arab. [arbü& ult. — Pers. sar-büs lit. head 
cover; lid, hat.] A cap of cloth or felt 
(almost always red) with a tassel (usu. of blue 
silk) attached at the top, worn by Moslems 
either by itself or as part of the turban; the 
fez is the Turkish form. 

Tar-brush (t4-a,brvf). 1711. A brush used 
for smearing anything with tar. b. fig. esp. in 
such phrases as a dash or touch of the tar- 
brush, i.e, of Negro or Indian blood, showing 
itself in the complexion 1835. 

Knight of the t., ù sailor, 

Tardigrade (td-adigré'd), a. and sb. 1623. 
[- Fr. lardigrade or L. tardigradus, f. tardus 
slow + -gradus stepping, walking.] A. adj. 
l. Walking or going slowly; 'slow-going'. 
2. Zool. a. Belonging to the sub-order 
(Tardigrada) or family (Bradypodide) of 
edentate mammals, comprising the sloths 
1799. b. Belonging to the group 7'ardigrada 
of Arachnida, comprising the minute 
aquatic animals called water-bears or bear- 
animaleules 1847. B. sb. a. An edentate 
mammal of the sub-order Tardigrada; a 
sloth 1827. b. An arachnid of the group 
Tardigrada; u water-bear 1860. 

Tardigradous (taidi-gridos), a. 1058. [f. 
L, tardigradus + see prec.) = prec. A. 

Tardity (ti-iditi). Now rare. 1450. l- 
OFr. lardité — L. tarditas, -tat-, f. tardus slow; 
see -iTY.] 1. Slowness of movement or 


action. In later use, a techn. term of 
Physics, opp. tc locity. 2. The fact of being 
late; lateness 159 

Tardive (ti-idiv), a. rare. 1905. [- Fr. 


tardif, Ive; see 'TARDY.] Characterized by 
lateness; of late appearance or development. 

Tardy (tüà-1di), a. (adv.) 1483. [In XV, XVI 
lardife, -ive — (Obr. tardif, -ive i= Rom. 
*lardivus, f. L. tardus slow; see -IVE, -Y'.] 1. 
Slow, in various senses. a. Slow in motion, 
action, or occurrence; of a slow nature, 
sluggish. b. Not acting, coming, or happen- 
ing until after the proper, expected, or 
desired time; late, behindhand; delaying or 
delayed; dilatory; sometimes, delaying 
through unwillingness, reluctant, ‘slow’ (% 
some action, or to do something) 1667. C. 
U.S. Late for a meeting, assembly, class, 
School, or appointment 1638. 12. Phr. To 
lake (also rarely, catch, find) a person t.: to 
overtake; to surprise; hence, to detect, 
catch’ in a crime, fault, error, etc. —1090. 
Jh, ellipt. for ‘taken tardy’: Detected in a 
ault, caught tripping —1706. 3. quasi-adv. 
rind time, late 1586. 

+ a. Thus the firmest ti; r is of t. growth 
JOHNSON. 2. Rich. III, Eos 3. ‘foo swift 
arriues as tardie as too slow SHAKS. Hence 
Ta-rdily adv, Ta-rdiness. 

TTardy, v. 1011. [f. prec.] trans. To make 
tardy; to delay, keep back —1623. 
ware (tea), sb! ME. [Of unkn. origin; 
di u. tarwe, terwe wheat (rel. to Lith. 
ee wheat-field) has been compared.] 1. 
Eo seed of a vetch; usu. in ref. to its small 
988 2. A name given to some species of 
M ch. a. In early times, esp. to those occur- 
fale as weeds in cornfields. late ME. b. Now, 
ug nel agricultural use, applied to the 
0 vetch, Vicia sativa, grown as 

odder 1482. 3. pl. Used to render L. 
zizania (Vulg., Malt. 13:25) Gr. (ána, as 
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name of an injurious weed among corn. Obs. 
exc. as a biblical use, and as in b. late ME. 
b. Hence in fig. and allusive uses 1711. 

3. Declare vnto vs the parable of the tares of the 
field Matt. 13:36. b. The tares of sedition have 
been industriously sown among you KEN. 

Tare (tes). sb.* 1480. [- Fr. lare waste in 
goods, deficiency, also as in Eng., — med.L. 
lara — Arab. farha that which is thrown 
away, f. jaraha reject.) The weight of the 
wrapping, receptacle, or conveyance con- 
taining goods, which is deducted from the 
gross in order to ascertain the net weight; 
hence, a deduction made from the gross 
weight to allow for this; also, the weight 
of a motor vehicle without its fuel and other 
equipment. b. Chem. The weight of a vessel 
in which a substance is weighed, or of 
another vessel equal to it, deducted in 
ascertaining the weight of the substance 
1888. c. T. and trei: the two ordinary 
deductions in caleulating the net weight of 
goods to be sold by retail: see TRET; also, the 
rule in arithmetic by which these are cal- 
culated 1670. Hence Tare v. írans. to 
ascertain, allow for, or indicate the t. of. 
"Tared ppl. a. of which the t. or weight when 
empty has been ascertained. 

Tarfa (tarfa-). 1858. ( Arab. farſd'.] 
The tamarisk, Tamarix gallica, which 
exudes a gum called manna. 

Targe (tiid5). Now arch. and poet. OE. 
- (O)Fr. targe — Frankish *targa, cogn. with 
OE. larga, targe, ON. targa shield, OHG. 
zarga, (M)HG. zarge edging, border.) A 
shield; spec. a slight shield or buckler, borne 
esp. by footmen and archers. 

Target (tà-igét), sb. late ME. [dim. of 
prec. (see -ET), but of obsc. history.] 1. A 
light round shield or buckler; a small 
targe. Now chiefly Hist. 2. orig., A shield- 
like structure, marked with concentric 
circles, set up to be aimed at in shooting 
practice; hence, any object used for the pur- 
pose 1757. b. Something aimed at or to be 
aimed at; esp. a person who is the object of 
general abuse, derision, or the like 1757. C. A 
shooting match; the score made at such a 
match 1825. 3. Applied to various objects 
resembling a target or shield; esp. a. Cookery. 
The neck and breast of lamb as a joint; the 
fore-quarter without the shoulder 1756. b. 
The sliding sight on a levelling staff; a vane 
1877. c. A disc-shaped signal on a railway 
switch, etc., indicating its position. U.S. 
1884. 

2. b. A t. for the abuse of the prejudiced, the 
ignorant and the profane 1889. C. The Artists" 
team have made a magnificent t. 1884. Hence 
Target v. trans. tto protect with or as with a t. 
to use (a person) as a t.; U.S, to signal the position 
of (a railway switch, etc.) by means of a t. 
Ta-rgeted (tàgétéd) a. furnished with a t. or 
shield, or with something resembling one. 

Targeteer (tüigéti^1) Obs. exc. Hist. 
1586. (prob. — It. argheltiere, f. targhetta 
target; see -RER.] A foot-soldier armed with. 
a target; a peltast. 

Targum (tàag)m, ltargü-m). 1587. l 
Chaldee frgüm interpretation, f. frgém. inter- 
pret; see DRAGOMAN.] Each of several 
‘Aramaic translations, interpretations, or 
paraphrases of the various divisions of the 
Old Testament, committed to writing from 
about A.D. 100 onwards. Targumic 
(taigü-mik),-al adjs. Ta:rgumist, one of 
the compilers of the Targums, one versed in 
the Targums. Targumistic a. 

Tarheel (td-ahil). U.S. collog. 1888. A 
native or inhabitant of N. Carolina, in 
allusion to tar as a principal product of that 
State. e T 

Tariff (ter. rif), sb. 1591. [- Fr. - It. 
tariffa - Turk. tarife — Arab. ta‘rif(a, f. 'arrafa 
notify, make known.] fl. An arithmetical 
table or statement; a table of multiplication, 
a ready reckoner, or the like 1770. 2. An 
official list or schedule of customs duties to 
be imposed on imports and exports; a 
table or book of rates; any item of such a 
list, the impost (on any article); also the 
whole body or system of such duties as 
established in any country 1592. 3. A 
classified list or scale of charges made in any 
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private or public business; as, a hotel tariff, 
a railroad tariff. U.S. 1751. 

2. A free-trade t. 1868. 3. The t. of fares 1807. 
Comb. t.- wall, a rate of tariff duties which check 
Ipun Hence Ta-riff v. trans, to subject to a 
fr auty; to fix the price of (something) according 

Ta-riff-refo:rm. 1891. gen. The reform 
of a tariff, or of existing tariff conditions; 
spec. in U.S. politics, a reform favouring a 
general reduction of import duties, and a 
movement away from Protection; in British 
politics since c1903 (sometimes with caps. 
Tariff Reform), the extension of the tariff on 
imports, as opp. to ‘Free Trade“. Hence 
Ta'riff-refo:rmer. 

Taring (té-rin). 1622. [f. TARE sb.“ and 
v. + -ING'.] The calculation and abatement 
of the tare on goods. 

Tarlatan (tà-ilátàn). 1727. [- Fr. tarla- 
lane, dissimilated f. tarnatane; prob. of 
Indian origin.] A kind of thin open muslin, 
used esp. for ball-dresses. 

Tar maca:dam. 1882. [f. Tar sb. + 
MacaDAM sb.) A material for making roads, 
consisting of some kind of broken stone or 
ironstone slag in a matrix of tar alone, or of 
tar with some mixture of pitch or creosote. 
Hence Ta-rmac, the registered trade-mark 
of a kind of tar macadam consisting of iron 
slag impregnated with tar and creosote. 

Tarn (tài) IME. terne, tarne — ON. 
*tarnu (Hjorn, tjorn, Sw. dial. Harn, tärn, 
Norw. tjörn, Da. tjern).| A small mountain 
lake, having no significant tributaries. (orig. 
local northern Eng.) 

That sable t., In whose black mirror you may 
spy The stars, while noon-tide lights the sky 
SCOTT. 

Tarnal (ta-anil), a. (adv.) slang, chiefly 
U.S. 1790. Aphetic dial. pronunc. of efernal, 
vulg. used as an expression of execration, 
passing into a mere intensive. 

Tarnation (tainé'-fon), sb., d., adv. slang, 
chiefly U.S. 1784. Variant of darnation, 
DAMNATION 3; app. assoc. w. prec. 

Tarnish (ti-inif) v. 1598. [- Fr. fermiss-, 
extended stem (see As) of ternir, of unkn, 
origin; the change of -er- to -ar- is un- 
paralleled at this date.] 1. trans. To dull or 
dim the lustre of, to discolour (as a metallic 
surface by oxidation, etc.); to cause to fade; 
to spoil, wither. b. fig. To take away from 
the purity of, cast a stain upon; to sully, 
taint; to bring disgrace upon 1097. 2. intr. 
To grow dull, dim, or discoloured; to fade, 
wither; esp. of metals, to lose external 
brightness or lustre. Also fig. 1670. 

1. Her Clothes were very rich, but tarnished 
ADDISON. b. Unwilling that his reputation should 
be tarnished 1780, p thy fresh glories, which 
now shine so bright, Grow stale, and t. with our 
daily sight DRYDEN. Hence Ta-rnish sb. the 
fact of tarnishing or condition of being tarnished ; 
discoloration; also coner. the substance of such 
discoloration. Ta-rnisher, one who or that which 


tarnishes. 

Taro (ti-ro, te-ro). 1779. [Native Poly- 
nesian name.] A food-plant, Colocasia anti- 
quorum, family Aracez, cultivated in many 
varieties in most tropical countries for its 
starchy root-stocks, or its succulent leaves 
or stems, which in a raw state are acrid, but 
lose their acridity by boiling. 

Tarot (taro). Also taroc. 1598. [Fr. —It. 
*tarocco (pl. tarocchi), of unkn. origin.] a. One 
of a set of playing-cards, first used in Italy in 
the 14th c. Also used in fortune-telling. b. 
pl. The game played with these. 

Tarpan (tà-ap&m). 1841. (Kirghiz Tartar 
name.] Zool. The wild horse of Tartary. 

Tarpaulin (tà-polin, taipQ-lin), sb. 1605. 
[Of unkn. origin; presumed to be f. Tar sb. + 
PALL sb. + -ING'.] 1. A covering or sheet of 
canvas coated or impregnated with tar so 
as to make it waterproof, used to spread 
over anything to protect it from wet. Also 
without a or pl, canvas so tarred. b. A 
sailor's hat made of tarpaulin 1841. 2. transf. 
A nickname for a mariner or sailor, esp. a 
common sailor. Now rare or arch. (Cf. TAR 
sb. 3.) 1047. b. Formerly applied to a sea- 
bred superior officer (captain, etc.) as 
contrasted with the military officers often 
appointed to command men-of-war 1690. 

2. Every tarpawling, if he gets but to be lieuten- 
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ant of a press smack, is called captain DE For. 
b. Drake and his brother tarpaulins 1894. Hence 
Tarpau-lin v. trans. to cover with a t. 

Tarpeian (tazpi-in), a. 1607, (t. L. 
Tarpeius + A, or — L. T'arpeianus, f. 
proper name Tarpeius or Tarpeia.] Denoting 
& rock-face on the Capitoline Hill at Rome 
over which persons convicted of treason to 
the state were thrown headlong. 

Tarpon (tà-ipon). 1085. [- Du. tarpoen, of 
unkn. origin. The Jew-fish, Megalops 
atlanticus, a giant representative of the 
herring tribe found in the warmer waters of 
the western Atlantic: see JEW-FISH and 
ELOPs. 

Tarragon (tæ-răgən). 1538. (Given first 
(1538, 1548) as repr. med. L. (ragonia and 
larchon, the latter of which goes back to 
med, Gr. rapyév, which may be an Arab. 
deformation (farkün) of Gr. dpdxw» (assoc. 
with dpaxérov dragonwort.] 1. A com- 
posite plant, Artemisia dracunculus, of the 
wormwood genus, a native of Southern 
Russia and Eastern Europe, the aromatic 
leaves of which are used to flavour salads, 
soups, etc. 2. attrib., as t. vinegar, vinegar 
flavoured with the leaves or oil of t. 1855. 

Tarragona (twrügó"nà). 1885. [Name of 
& town in Spain.] A Spanish port-like wine. 

Tarras (te-rüs) sb. Now rare or Obs. 
1012. - early mod. Du. larasse, terras, tiras 
(whence Du. tras, G. trass), of Rom. origin; 
cf. TERRACE.) A kind of rock, allied in com- 
position to pozzolana, consisting largely of 
comminuted pumice or other volcanic sub- 
stance; it is found along the Rhine between 
Cologne and Mainz, and was formerly 
imported from Hollarid for making a mortar 
or hydraulie cement. Hence, the mortar or 
cement made of this, used for pargeting, 
lining cisterns, etc.; also applied to other 
similar cements. 

Tarras, v. Now rare or Obs. 1485. [orig. 
prob. f. Fr. terracer, terrasser; later app. f. 
prec.] trans. To cover, coat, or lay with 
plaster; in later use, with tarras. 

Tarriance (te-rifins). arch. 1400. lt. 
TARRY v. + -ANCE.] 1. The action of tarry- 
ing; delay, procrastination. 2. Temporary 
residence or continuance in a place; sojourn, 
abiding 1530. t3. Abiding in expectation; 
awaiting, waiting 1646. 

1. I am impatient of my t. SHAKS. 

Tarrier' (terior. arch. late ME. [f. 
TARRY v. + -ER'.] 1. One who tarries or de- 
lays; a lingerer; one who stays or remains. 
12. A hinderer; an obstruction —1022. 

Tarrier* (tie. rien). 1460. [In xv farrer(e — 
OFr, tarere (mod. tarière) - late L. taratrum 
(Isidore) of Gaulish origin; cf. Ir. tarathar.] 
A boring instrument, an auger; now, an 
instrument for extracting a bung from a 
barrel. 

Tarrier*, obs. or vulgar f. ''ERRIER*, 

Tarrock (tee. rbk). 1674. [Of unkn. origin; 
for the (app. dim.) ending cf. PUTTOCK'.] A 
name applied locally to various sea-birds: in. 
the Shetland Islands, to the Arctic Tern; 
elsewhere to the Kittiwake, to the young of 
the Common Gull and to the Common 
Guillemot. 

Tarry (tæri), sb. late ME. If. TARRY v.] 
11. The act of tarrying; spending or loss of 
time; delay, procrastination -—1745. 2. 
Sojourn; a ‘stay’. Now chiefly U.S. late 


Tarry (ta-ri), a. 1552. [f. Tan sb. + -Y!.] 
1, Consisting or composed of tar; of the 
nature of tar. b. Resembling tar; having the 
consistence, colour, or flavour of tar 1880. 
2. Covered, smeared, soiled, or impregnated 
with tar; black as if smeared with tar 1585. 

Comb.: t.-breeks (orig. Sc.), -jacket, -John, 
joc. nicknames for a sailor. Hence Ta'rriness. 

Tarry (te-ri), v. Now chiefly literary. ME. 
[In earliest use identical in form with Tan 
v.*, and OFr. larier; but the sense is against 
identity.] 11. trans. To delay, put off (a 
thing, an action); to protract, prolong —1583. 
12. To delay, keep back (a person or agent) 
for a time; to keep waiting; to hold in check, 
impede, hinder —1609. 3. intr. To delay or be 
tardy in beginning or doing anything, esp. in 
coming or going; to wait before doing some- 
thing; to linger, loiter ME. b. To linger in 
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expectation of a person or occurrence, or 
until something is done or happens; to wait. 
late ME. t4. To remain, stay, continue 
-1814. b. To abide temporarily; to stay, 
remain, lodge (in a place). arch. exc. in U.S. 
late ME. 5. trans. To wait for, wait in 
expectation of; to await, expect; fto stay 
for (a meal). late ME. 

2. Sir kyng, he sayd, tary me noo lenger for I may 
nottary MALORY. 3. Why tarie the wheeles of his 
charets? Judg. . b. Time and tide t. for no 
man SCOTT. 4. b. There they were to t. through 
Lent FREEMAN. 5. I pressed him..to t. your 
coming 1829. Phr. To t. a person's leisure: see 
LEISURE 3 (arch.). 

Tarsal (tä-wzsal), a. and sb. 1817. f. 
Tarsus + -AL'.] A. adj. 1. Comp. Anat. Of or 
pertaining to the tarsus of the ankle or foot. 
2. Of or pertaining to the tarsi of the eyelids 
1839. B. sb. Short for f. bone, joint, etc. 
1881. 

Tarsia (tä. asia). 1665. [It.] A kind of 
mosaie inlaid work in wood of various 
colours. 

Tarsier (ta-asio1). 1774. I- Fr. tarsier, f. 
larse TARSUS; s0 named by Buffon from the 
structure of the foot.] Zool. A small 
lemuroid quadruped, Tarsius spectrum, of 
Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, and the Philip- 
pines, called also malmag or spectre, related 
to the aye-aye of Madagascar. 

The T... The bones of. .the Tarsus, are. .80 very 
long, that from thence the animal has received its 
name GOLDSM. 

Tarso- (tü150), bef. a vowel tars-, comb. 
form of Gr. rapoós TARSUS, as in Tarso:- 
rrhaphy (Gr. Seam], plastic suture of the 
eyelid. Tarso-tomy (Gr. zou} cutting], the 
section or removal of the tarsal cartilages. 

Tarso-metatarsal (ti:1so,metatd-asil), a. 
and sb. 1835. Comp. Amat. A. adj. a. Of or 
pertaining to the tarsus and the metatarsus, 
as ‘the tarso-metatarsal ligaments’. b. Of 
or pertaining to a tarso-metatarsus. B. sb. 
Short for f. bone or ligament. 

Tarso-metatarsus  (tà:iso,metütü-18)8). 
1854. Comp. Anat. The bone formed by an- 
kylosis of the tarsus and the metatarsus in 
birds and early reptilian types. 

Tarsus (tü-s)s). Pl. -i (oi) 1076. 
[mod.L. — Gr. rapods the flat of the foot 
between the toes and the heel, the rim of the 
eyelid.] 1. The first or posterior part of the 
foot: a collective name for the seven small 
bones of the human ankle, arranged in two 
transverse seríes, the proximal or tibial, 
consisting of the astragalus and os calcis, 
and the distal, or metatarsal, consisting of 
the naviculare, the cuboides, and the three 
ossa cuneiformia; also, the corresponding 
part in mammalia generally, and in some 
reptiles and amphibia. b. In birds: The third 
segment of the leg, the shank: = Tarso- 
METATARSUS 1828. c. In insects and other 
arthropods, a series of small articulations 
forming the true foot; in spiders, the last 
joint, forming, with the preceding joint or 
metatarsus, the foot 1826. 2. The thin 
plate of condensed connective tissue found 
in each eyelid. Now rare or Obs. 1691. 

Tart (tiit), sb. late ME. I- OFr. tarte 
(med.L. farla xu), of unkn. origin.] Name 
for various dishes consisting of a crust of 
baked pastry enclosing different ingredients: 
fa. Formerly with meat, fish, cheese, fruit, 
ete. b. In current use: (a) a flat, usu. small, 
piece of pastry, with no crust on the top, 
filled with fruit preserve or other sweet 
confection; (b) a covered fruit pie. 

b. Her rejection of a nice little jam t.. .'she never 
touched patisserie’ 1899. 

Tart, sb.' slang. 1887. [Shortened f. 
SWEETHEART.) Applied (orig. endearingly) to 
a girl or woman (esp. one of immoral 
character). 

Tart (tiit) a. (OE. teart ‘acerrimus’, 
*asperrimus', of unkn. origin.] +1. Of pain, 
punishment, suffering, law, etc.: Sharp, 
severe, painful, grievous —1605. 2. Sharp to 
the sense of taste; now esp. sour, acid, or 
acidulous.late ME. tb. Of the sense of taste: 
keen. B. Jons. 13. Sharp, keen (as an edge, 
point, weapon) —1600. 4. fig. Of words, 
speech, a speaker: Sharp in tone or tendency, 
biting, cutting, acrimonious, caustic 1601. 

1. Lear Iv. ii. 87. 2. Cherries. .the juice of which 
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was agreeably t. 1772. 4. Sometimes a t. Irony 
goes for Wit 1691. Entertaining the Company 


with t. ill-natured Observations ADDISON. Hence 
Ta'rt-ly adv., -ness. 
Tartan (ta-aqtin), sb.! orig. Sc. 1500. 


[perh. — OFr. tertaine, var. of tiretaine cloth 
half wool, half linen or cotton, of unkn. 
origin.] A kind of woollen cloth woven in 
stripes of various colours crossing at right 
angles so as to form a regular pattern; worn 
chiefly by the Scottish Highlanders, each 
clan having usu. its distinctive pattern. 
Also, the pattern or design of such cloth. 
Also applied to silk and other fabrics having 
a similar pattern. b. transf. Applied to one 
who wears tartan; a Highlander; collectively, 
those who wear tartan; the body of High- 
landers; the men of a Highland regiment 
1817, 

Shepherds’ t., shepherds’ plaid (see PLAID J). 
Hence Tartan v. (rans, to clothe or array in t. 

Tartan, tartane (tü-tün, |itartan), sb.* 
1621. [— Fr. tartane — It. tartana, perh. = 
Arab. farida.] A small one-masted vessel 
with a large lateen sail and a foresail, used 
in the Mediterranean. So Tarta-na 1588. 

Tartan, sb.“ 1880. [Assyrian. See 2 Kings 
18:17, Isa. 20:1.] The ancient Assyrian 
commander-in-chief. 

Tartar (ta-atia), sb. late ME. [In XIV 
tartre (Chaucer), tartar (Trevisa) - med. L. tar- 
larum — med. Gr. rdéprapov, of unkn. origin. 
Cf. mod. Fr. tartre, Sp., It. fartaro.] 1. Chem. 
Bitartrate of potash (acid potassium tar- 
trate), present in grape juice, deposited in a 
crude form in the process of fermentation, 
and adhering to the sides of wine-casks in 
the form of a hard crust, also called argal or 
ARGOL, which when purified forms white 
crystals, which are cream of t. b. Hence, ‘A 
generic name for salts of tartaric acid’ 
(Watts). 2. transf. Any calcareous or other 
incrustation deposited from a liquid upon 
bodies in contact with it 1605. b. spec. A 
deposit of calcium phosphate from the saliva, 
which tends to harden and concrete upon 
the teeth 1806. 

Cream of t.: see sense 1 and CREAM sb. T. 
emetic, common name in pharmacy of potassio- 
antimonious tartrate, C. H. K (Sb. 000 13H,0, a 
poisonous substance, used in medicine to excite 
vomiting. 

Tartar (tà-xtüa), sb.* (a.), Tatar (ta-tia). 
late ME. [In xiv farlre (Chaucer), in XV 
tartar — (O)Fr. Tartare or med. L. Tariarus. 
The form Tatar and its derivatives are now 
often used in ethnological works in sense 1.] 
1. A native inhabitant of the region of 
Central Asia extending eastward from the 
Caspian Sea. First known in the West as 
applied to the mingled host of Mongols, 
Tartars, Turks, etc, which under the 
leadership of Jenghiz Khan (1202-1227) over- 
ran and devastated much of Asia and 
Eastern Europe; hence vaguely applied to 
the descendants of these now dwelling in 
Asia or Europe; more strictly and ethno- 
logically, to any member of the Tátar or 
Turkic branch of the Ural-Altaic or Turanian 
family, including the Turks, Kazakhs, and 
Kirghiz Tartars. 2. transf. ta. A strolling 
vagabond, a thief, a beggar —1697. b. As an 
opprobrious appellation 1590. 3. fig. A 
savage; a person supposed to resemble a T. 
in disposition; a rough and violent or 
irritable and intractable person: when 
applied to a female, a vixen, a shrew, & 
termagant 1663. 4, The language of the 
Tartars 1884. 

1, Looke how I goe, Swifter then arrow from the 
Tartars bowe SHAKS. 2. a. Merry W. IV. v. 21. D: 
Mids. N. m. ii. 263. 3. The old man was a awful 
T. Dickens. Phr. To catch a T., to get hold of 
one who can neither be controlled nor got rid of, 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Tartars, or 
their country. Also applied to plants, 
animals, etc., belonging to Tartary. 1731. 

1Ta-rtar, sb.?: see TARTARUS. 

Tartarated (tà-atüré'téd), a. 1863. [f. TAR- 
TAR sb. + ATR, + i.] Chem. Combined 
with tartar; as in f. iron, soda. 

Tartarean (taité-riin), a. 1623. [f. L.. 
Tartareus + Ax; see -EAN.] Of or belonging 
to the Tartarus of the ancients; hence, 
pertaining to hell or to purgatory; infernal. 

Mixt with T. Sulphur, and strange fire MILT. 
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Tartareous (taaté*-rios), a. 1625. lf. 
TakTan sb. + -EOUS.] tl. Path. Of the 
nature of a tartar, or calcareous or earthy 
deposit; characterized by such deposits 
677. 12. Like tartar in consistence or 
formation; of the nature of a concretion or 
crust; gritty 1683. +3. Chem. Having the 
quality of tartar or argol; containing or 
derived from tartar 1822. 4. Bot. Of a crust- 
like structure like tartar: descriptive of 
certain lichens 1845, 

;Tarta‘reous, a.* 1619. [f. L. tartareus 
(f. TARTARUS) + -0US.] Of or pertaining to 
Tartarus; infernal, hellish, very wicked 
—1607. 

Tartarian (tairté*ri&n), sb. and a.’ late 
ME. I- OFr. Tarturien; later f. med.L. Tar- 
laria TARTARY + AN.] A. sb. = TARTAR sb.* 
1,2 a. B. adj. = TARTAR d. 1590. b. In 
names of things of actual or supposed 
Tartar origin; as 7’. cherry, lamb 1805. 
Tarta‘rian, d. rare. 1864. [f. L. TAR- 
TARUS + Ax. = TARTAREAN d. 

Tartaric (taite-rik), a.' 1790. [= Fr. 
tlarlarique, f. med. L. tartarum; see TARTAR 
8b. , 10.] Chem. Of the nature of, related to, 
or derived from tartar or argol. 

T. acid, an organic acid, CH. 0, — C,H,0,-- 
(OH),, or CO,H. (CHOH),. CO;H, of which there 
are five isomeric forms, differing in their optical 
properties; spec. one of these (deztrotartaric acid), 
a colourless crystalline compound, occurring 
largely in the vegetable kingdom, esp. in unripe 
grapes, and as a potassium salt in argol or tartar 
of wine, from which it is commercially prepared. 
Tartaric (taste-rik), d.“ Also Tataric. 
1811. [f. TARTAR sb.* + -Ic.] Of, pertaining 
to, or connected with the Tartars or Tartary. 
Tartarin (tü-türin,  |tartarzn). 1908. 
Name of a bombastic character, ‘Tartarin of 
Tarascon’, created by A. Daudet; hence, 
used allus. as sb. or adj. 

Artüroiz), v.' 1706. [f. TAR- 
1 Chem. trans. To treat or 
impregnate with tartar; to rectify by means 
of the salt of tartar. 

Ta'rtarize, „. Also Tatarize. 1877. (t. 
TARTAR sb, + R.] trans. To convert or 
transform into a Tartar. 
Tartarly (ti-atirli), a. monce-wd. 1821. 
If. TARTAR sb." + -LY'.] Rough and fierce, 
Who killed John Keats? ‘I’ says the Quarterly, 
Sosavage and T. BYRON. 
fTartarous (tä-atäres), a. 1005. f. 
TARTAR sb. + -ous; ef. Fr. tartareux (f. 
med.L. larlarum).] 1. Of the nature of, 
consisting of, or containing tartar or argol 
-1768. 2. Path, Said of indurations, inspis- 
sated fluids, phlegms, etc., attributed to the 
presence of tartar in the body —1744. 3. Of 
the nature of or derived from tartar; f. acid, 
an earlier name of TARTARIC acid 1790. 

Tartarus (ti-atirds). 1586. [L. — Gr. 
Táprapos.] The infernal regions of ancient 
Greek and Roman mythology, or the lowest 
part of them; hence sometimes used for: 
Mel pr A Le likened to Tartarus, in 

or character 1821. 4 
1500-1601, te 1. Also tTartar 


ampia r emerged from the dismal T. of the 
ite hens, &c., to the upper air DE QUINCEY. 
artary (tà-itàri). late ME. - (O)Fr. Tar- 


tarie — med.L. Tartaria land of the Tartars; 
assoc. W. TARTARUS; see -Y*.] 1. The country 
of the Tartars; sce TARTAR sb.? 12. Tartarus, 

as a region —1020, 
qi Tartine (tartin) 1826. (Fr., f. tarte 

ART sb.'] ‘A slice of bread spread with 
butter or preserve." 

Tartish (tü-atif) a. 1712. (t. TART a. + 
CSH.] Somewhat tart, slightly pungent or 
acid; also fig. 

e (ti-itlét). late ME. ( (00 Er. 
18 elette, dim. of tarte Tart sb.; in XVIII 

rmed anew on TART; see -LET.] A small 
tart. 

i artralic (taatree-lik), a. 1857. [= Fr. 
mene (Frémy, 1838), arbitrarily f. 
9 8 (f. tartre TARTAR 50. ), to indicate 

ER ivation from tartaric acid; cf. TARTRELIC.] 
tines In t. acid (also called ditartaric or iso- 
eus ric acid), C,H,,0,,, an amorphous deli- 
8 one substance obtained by heating 
Te wid acid. Its salts are Ta-rtralates. 
qua ramic (taatre-mik), a. 1857. [f. 

TRO- + AMMONIUM + -10.] Chem. In f. 
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acid, O. H. NO, an amidated derivative of 
tartaric acid. Its salts are Ta-rtramates. 

Tartrami:de. 1808. lf. TARTRO- + 
AMIDE.] Chem. The amide of tartaric acid, 
C,HANH,):0,, a crystalline body produced 
by passing dry ammonia gasinto an alcoholic 
solution of tartarie ether. 

Tartrate (ta-atrét). 1794. [- Fr. tartrate, f. 
tartre TARTAR 8b. 1: see -ATE'.] Chem. A salt of 
tartaric acid. Hence Ta-rtrated ppl. a. 
made into a t.; tartarated. 

Tartrelic (taxtrelik), a. 1838. [- Fr. 
tartrélique (Frémy, 1838), arbitrarily formed, 
along with TanTRALIC, to indicate derivation 
from tartaric acid by further heating; the a 
and e indicating the order of production of 
these modifications.] Chem. In t. id, 
soluble tartaric anhydride, C. H. O,, obtained 
as a yellowish deliquescent mass by quickly 
heating small quantities of tartaric acid. Its 
salts are Ta-rtrelates. 

Tartro-, bef. a vowel tartr- If. Fr. tartre 
TARTAR sb.!] in names of chemical com- 
pounds containing or derived from tartaric 
acid; as Ta-rtrazine [AZ0- + -INE*], a fast 
and brilliant dye-stuff of rich orange yellow; 
Tartrethy-lic acid, C.H,.0.; Tartrovi-nic 
acid = tartrethylic acid. 

Tartronic (taitro-nik), a. 1866. [- Fr. 
tartronique (Dessaignes, 1854), arbitrarily f. 
tartrique (perh. with ni- of nitro-).] Chem. In 
t. acid, a dibasic acid, C, H. O., produced by 
the spontaneous decomposition of nitro- 
tartaric acid, crystallizing in large prisms. 
Its salts are Ta:rtronates. 

Tartuffe, Tartufe (taitu-f, itartüf). 1676. 
[Fr. name of the principal character (a 
religious hypocrite) in a comedy by Molière 
(1664); taken from It. Tartuſo, a use of 
lartuffo truffle, as a concealed production.) A 
hypocritical pretender to religion, or, by 
extension, to excellence of any kind. Hence 
Tartu-fferie, -ery, the character or conduct 
of a T., hypocrisy. Tartu-ffian, Tartu-f- 
(Dish adjs. pertaining to or characteristic of 
a T.; hypocritical, pretentious. 

Ta'r-wa:ter. 1740. [f. TAR sb. + WATER 
sb.) 1. An infusion of tar in cold water, for- 
merly in repute as a medicine. 2. The ammo- 
niacal water of gas-works 1858. 

Tasajo (tasi-xo). 1783. [Sp.] Buffalo meat 
cut into strips and dried in the sun. 

Tasimeter (tàsimitoi) 1878. [f. Gr. rds 
tension + -METER,] An electrical apparatus 
for measuring minute variations of tempera- 
ture, length, moisture, etc. by means of 
changes in the electrical conductivity of 
carbon resulting from alterations of pressure 
caused by these variations. 

Task (task) sb. ME. [- ONFr. fasque, 
var. of OFr. tasche (mod. tâche) — med.L. 
tasca, alt. of taza, f. L. taxare TAX v.] t1. A 
fixed payment to a king, lord, or feudal 
superior; an impost, tax; tribute —1766. 2. 
A piece of work imposed, exacted, or under- 
taken as a duty or the like; orig., a fixed or 
specified quantity of work imposed on or 
exacted from a person; later, the work 
appointed to one as a definite duty ME. b. 
spec. A portion of study imposed by a 
teacher; a lesson to be learned or prepared. 

dow arch. 1742. 3. gen. Any piece of work 
that has to be done; something that one has 
to do (usu. involving labour or difficulty) 
1593. 

2. The silk-worm, after having spun her t., lays 
her eggs and dies ADDISON. She, .a points them 
a t. of needle-work JOHNSON. 3. He had taken 
upon himself a t. beyond the ordinary strength 
of man FROUDE. Phr. To take to t., to deal with 
in the way of fault-finding or censure, to call to 
account about a matter. 

Task (task) r. 1483. (t. prec.) I. 11. 
trans. To impose a tax upon; to tax; to 
exact tribute from —1042. 2. To force, put, or 
set (a person) to a task; to impose a task on; 
to assign a definite amount of work to 1530. 
3. transf. and fig. To occupy or engage fully 
or burdensomely; to put a strain upon; to 
put in a condition of stress or difficulty; to 
put to the proof 1598. b. spec. To test the 
soundness of (a ship's timbers, a plank, etc.) 


1803. 
2. But now to taske the tasker SHAKS. Man alone 
tasks creation to assist him in murdering his 
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brother worm! W. Irving, 3. Some thi: of 
weight, That taske our thoughts SEARS. You 
must not t. me too high RICHARDSON. 

II. To take to task; to reprove —1032. 

Tasker (ta-skoi. late ME. If. Task v. 
(or sb.) + n.] +1. One who assesses or 
regulates a rate or price (e.g. of things 
brought to market, etc.) -1614. 2. One who 
imposes or sets a task; a taskmaster 1588. 
3. One who works or is paid by the task or 
piece, as dist. from a day-labourer, etc. dial. 
1621. b. spec. One who threshes corn with a 
flail, as TASK-WORE or piece-work. late ME. 

'Ta:skma:ster. 1530. [f. TASK sb. + 
MASTER sb. ] One whose officeis to allot tasks 
and see to their performance; an overseer; a 
middleman; also fig. one who allots a duty, 
or imposes a heavy burden or labour. 

Allis, if I have grace to use it so, As ever in my 
great task Masters eye MIL. So Ta:skmi:stress. 

Ta:sk-work. 1486. [f. TASK sb. + WORK 
sh.] 1. Work performed as a task; forced 
labour; hence, burdensome or oppressive 
work 1582. 2. Piece-work 1480. 

Tasmanian (tezmé'niün, tes-), a, Of or 
pertaining to Tasmania in Australasia. In 
names of animals, plants, etc., native to Tas- 
mania, as 7’. devil (see DEVIL 7), T. WOLF. 

Tass' (tas). Now dial. ME. [~ (O)Fr. tas 
masc., OFr. tasse fem. — Frankish ds, 
whence MDu. (ass, Du. (as, whence prob. the 
later Eng. use (from xv). Cf. AL. lassa hay- 
cock (xm).] A heap, pile, stack. 

Tass’ (tes). Now chiefly Sc. 1483. [— 
(O)Fr. lasse — Arab. {asa basin — Pers. last.] 
A cup or small goblet; the contents of this; 
a small draught of liquor. 

Tasse (tes). Obs. exc. Hist. 1548, [In 
form the same word as OFr. tasse purse; in 
sense = Fr. fassette, tlassete small pouch, 
steel plate to guard the thigh, dim. of fasse.] 
pl. A series of articulated splints or plates de- 
pending from the corslet, placed so that each 
slightly overlapped the one below it, forming 
a sort of kilt of armour to protect the thighs 
and the lower part of the trunk. 

Tassel (tes), sb. ME. I- OFr, tas(s)el 
clasp, of unkn. origin; cf. AL. lassellus, u 
(Xn) tassel, fringe.) tl. A clasp or fibula by 
which the two sides of a cloak or the like 
are held together. late ME. 2. A pendent 
ornament consisting of a bunch or thick 
fringe of threads or small cords hanging in a 
somewhat conical shape from a solid rounded 
knob or mould, or from a knot formed by 
their junction with a cord. Frequently 
attached to a curtain, cushion, cap, umbrella, 
etc., or forming the pull of a blind-cord or 
bell-cord. late ME. 3. Anything resembling 
or suggesting a tassel; as a pendent catkin, 
blossom, or bud; spec. the staminate 
(terminal) inflorescence of the maize-plant 
(U.S.) 1646, 

2. A knotted girdle, ending in tassels, encircled 
the loins 1849, 3. The yellow tassels on the hazel 
Miss MITFORD. 

Comb.: t.-flower, (a) a tassel-like flower; spec. 
the orange, scarlet, or yellowish blossom of Emilia 
sagittata, family Composite, or the plant itself; 
(b) a shrub or tree of the genus Inga; -grass, an 
aquatic herb, Ruppia maritima, of which the 
seed-vessels are borne on clusters of pedicels: 
-hyacinth, Muscari comosum, the, stalk and 
flower of which resemble a t. Hence Tassel(I)ed 
(tes'ld) a. 1611. 

Tassel, torsel (tæ-s'l, tò-s'l, tos", sb.* 
1632. [- OFr. tassel (mod. tasseau) ^ Pop. L. 
*tassellus, a blending of L. fazillus small die 
and fessella small square piece of stone.] 
Arch. A short board or 'templet' placed 
under the end of a beam or other timber 
where it rests on brickwork or stonework. 

Tassel (tæ-s'l), v. late ME, I. TASSEL sb."] 
1. trans. To furnish or adorn with or as with 
a tassel or tassels. 2. intr. Of maize and 
sugar-cane: To form ‘tassels’, i.e. to flower, 
bloom. Chiefly U.S. 1785, 

Tassets (te-séts), sb. pl. 1894. [- Fr. tas- 
selle; see TASSE.] = tasses; see TASSE. (Only 
in recent archeological or romantic use.) 

Taste (téist), sb.' ME. [- OFr. tasi, f. 
taster TASTE v.] I. tl. The sense of touch, 
feeling (with the hands, etc.); the act of 
touching, touch. late ME. 12. A trying; a 
trial, test 1633. II. fl. The act of tasting or 
perceiving the flavour of a thing with the 
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organ of taste; the fact of being tasted 
~1766. b. transf. The means of tasting; 
hence, such a small quantity as admits of 
being tasted; a very small quantity (esp. of 
spirits), a sip 1530. c. fig, A slight experience, 
received or given; a slight show or sample of 
any condition or quality. late ME. 2. The 
faculty or sense by which that particular 
quality of a thing described in 3 is discerned; 
one of the five bodily senses. late ME. 3. 
That quality or property of a body or sub- 
stance which is perceived when it is brought 
into contact with certain organs of the 
mouth, etc., esp. the tongue; savour, 
sapidity; the particular sensation excited by 
anything in this manner. late ME. 

1. The Fruit Of that Forbidden Tree, whose 
mortal tast Brought Death into the World, and 
all our woe MLT. 2. Second childishnesse, and 
meere obliuion, Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans t., 
sans euery thing SHAKS. 3. Iron. has a styptic t., 
very sensible 1800. fig. I haue, forgot the t. of 
Feares SHAKS. The poems leave a nasty t. in the 
mouth; the t. of a snarl and a sneer 1904, 

III. t1. Mental perception of quality ; judge- 
ment, discriminative faculty. Obs. exc. as in 
3 below —1692. 2. The fact or condition of 
liking or preferring something; inclination, 
liking for; tappreciation 1477. 3. The sense 
of what is appropriate, harmonious, or 
beautiful; esp. discernment and appreciation 
of the beautiful in nature or art; spec. the 
faculty of perceiving and enjoying what is 
excellent in art, literature, and the like 
1671. b. Style or manner exhibiting æsthetic 
discernment; good or bad wsthetic quality; 
the style or manner favoured in any age or 
country 1739. 

2. Whoever hath a t. for true humour SWIFT. 
"The other girl is more amusing, more to my t. 
LYTTON. 3. No, no, hang him, he has no Taste 
CONGREVE. A fine Musical t. is soon dissatified 
with the Harmonica 1834, b. Nothing could be. . 
‘in better t.“ DISRAELI. It was. . built something 
in the Moorish t. 1843. 

ain 1 and Comb. 


Taste (té'st), sb.* 
unkn. origin.] A kind of narrow thin silk 
ribbon used for edge-binding: now com- 
monly called taffeta-binding. 


U.S. local. 1788. [Of 


Taste (té'st), v. ME. [OFr. faster (mod. 
later) touch, feel, try, taste - Rom. *lastare, 
supposed to be a blend of L. tangere touch 
and gustare taste.] I. fl. (rans. To try, 
examine, or explore by touch; to feel; to 
handle —1648. 12. trans. To put to the proof; 
to try, test -1670. b. spec. Shipbuilding. To 
chip (a plank or timber) with an adze for the 
purpose of finding any defects 1711. 3. fig. 
To have experience or knowledge of; to 
experience, feel; to have a slight experience 
7 fb. To have carnal knowledge of 
71752, 

3. You have tasted the Pleasures of the Town 
1098. b. Cymb. 1t. Iv. 57. 

II. 1. trans. To perceive by the sense of 
taste; to perceive or experience the taste or 
flavour of ME. tb. fig. To perceive as by the 
sense of taste —1610. c. absol. or intr. To 
experience or distinguish flavours; to have 
or exercise the sense of taste. late ME. 2. 
transf. (trans.) To perceive by some other 
sense, esp. smell. Now only poet. or dial. 
1656. 3. To try the flavour or quality of by 
the sense of taste; to put a small quantity 
of (something) into the mouth in order to 
ascertain the flavour, etc.; spec. to test the 
quality of by tasting, for trade purposes. 
Also absol. ME. b. sper. (trans.) To test or 
certify the wholesomeness of (food provided) 
by tasting it; also absol. to act as taster fo a 
person 1595. c. fig. To make trial of as by the 
sense of taste; to try the quality of. Also 
absol. or intr. late ME. 4. To have or take a 
taste of (food or drink); to eat or drink a 
little; but often by meiosis, simply for ‘eat’ 
or ‘drink’, Negatively, not to t. = not to eat 
or drink at all. ME. 5. To like the taste of 
(usu. fig.); to like, take pleasure in; formerly 
Sometimes in neutral sense: to appreciate. 
Now arch. or dial. 1605. 6. intr. Of a sub- 
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stance: To have a taste of a specified or 
implied kind; to have a taste or flavour of 
1552. b. fig. To partake of the nature, 
character, or quality of; to savour of 1599. 
7. trans. To impart a taste or flavour to. 
Now rare. 1577. 

1. This daye am I foure score yeare olde. How 
shulde I..taist what I eate or drynke? COVER- 
DALE 2 Sam. 19:35. b. Nay, then E t. a Trick in't 
B. JONS. c. O, you are sicke of selfe-loue, 
Maluolio, and t. with a distemper'd appetite 
Suaks. 2. To t. the cold breath of the earliest 
morn KINGLAKE. 3. The ale teaster to teast the 
ale before they sell it 1604. b. How did he take it 
[poison]? Who did t. to him? SHAKS. O taist 
and se how frendly the Lorde is COVERDALE 
Ps. 33:9. 4. T often..t. a cup of Ale there 
WALTON. 5. The King seemed to t. the Duke of 
Grafton, and commended his parts 1768. 6. Let 
him drink deeply. .nor grumble ifit tasteth of the 
cork 1871. b. The place, the air Tastes of the 
nearer north CLOUGH. 7. We will have a bunch 
of radish and salt to t. our wine B. JONS. 

T. of: a. = II. 3. b. = II. 7. c. = I.3. 

Tasteable, tastable (té'-stib’l), a. 1572. 
If. TASTE v. + -ABLE.] 1. Capable of being 
tasted. 12. Pleasant to the taste 1791. 

Tasteful (té^stfü, a. 1011. [f. TASTE 
Sb. + -FUL] fl. Having the capacity of 
tasting or trying. CRAsHAW. 2. Having an 
agreeable taste; palatable, toothsome, tasty. 
Now rare. 1011. 3. Having or showing good 
taste, as a person; displaying good taste, as a 
work of art, etc. 1756. 

2. T. food 1747. A t. dish 1887. 3. The t. pencil 
of Stothard 1816. The t. publisher of the Udine 
Poets’ 1849. Hence Ta'steful-Iy adv., -ness. 

Tasteless (té'stlés), a. 1591. [f. TASTE 
8b.' + -LESS.] 1. Destitute of the sense of 
taste; unable to taste. Also fig. Now rare. 
2. Without taste or flavour; insipid 1611. 3. 
Devoid of good taste; of things, showing 
want of good taste 1070. 

1. The t. palate of age 1820. 2. Very dry and t. 
food 1748, . A while on trivial things we held 
discourse, To me soon t. Worpsw. 3. The t. 
fashion of an artificial and decaying civilization 
KINGSLEY. Hence Ta'steless-ly adv., -ness. 

Taster“ (té-sto1). late ME. [orig. - AFr. 
tastour = OFr. lasteur, f. taster Taste v. Later 
f. TASTE v. + -ER'.] 1. One who tastes, or 
tries the quality of a thing by tasting; spec. 
one whose office, business, or employment 
is to test by taste the quality of victuals sold 
to the publie, as ales, wines, teas, etc. 1440. 
2. A domestic officer whose duty it is to taste 
food and drink about to be served to his 
master, in order to ascertain their quality, or 
to detect poison. late ME. 3. An implement 
by which a small portion of anything is taken 
for tasting. a. A small shallow cup of silver, 
for tasting wines. late ME. b. An instrument 
by which a small portion is taken from the 
interior of a cheese; a skewer for testing the 
condition of hams 1784. 4. A small portion 
of food, ctc., for a sample 1820. 

2. Princes have their tasters before they eat, lest 
there should be poison in the dish 1662, 

Taster: (ta-stoa). 1884.  [G., feeler, 
antenna, f. fasten to feel, touch.] Zool. In 
certain Hydrozoa, A modified zooid situated 
on the polyp-stem, and somewhat resem- 
bling the polypites, but having no mouth; a 
hydrocyst or feeler. 

Tasting (té'-stin), vbl. sb. ME. [-ING!.] 
1. The action of the vb. Taste; now, the 
action of Taste v. II; falso formerly, the 
faculty or sense of taste, and the quality of a 
substance so apprehended. 2. quasi-concr. A 
small portion taken to try the taste; a taste 
(esp. of spirituous liquor) 1526. 

Comb.: t.-knife, a cheese-taster. 

Tasty (té!-sti), a. Now collog. and dial. 
1617. [f. TASTE sh. + -Y'.] 1. Pleasing to the 
taste; appetizing, savoury. 2. Tasteful, 
elegant. Now rare. 1762. 

1. A t. bird, that pheasant 1795. 2. [The silk] is 
at once rich, t., and quite the thing GOLDSM. 
Hence Ta'stily adv. Ta:stiness. 

Tat (tæt), sb.' slang. 1688. [Of unkn. 
origin.] pl. Tats: Dice; esp. false or loaded 


dice. 

Tat (tit), sb.* India. Also taut. 1820. 
[Hindi al.] Coarse canvas made from 
various fibres, esp. jute, and used as sacking. 

Tat, tatt (tæt), b.“ India. 1840. Short 
for TATTOO sb.*, a native pony of India. 

Tat, sb.“, in phr. tit for tat: see TIT. 
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Tat, v. Also tatt. 1842. [Of unkn. origin; 
cf. TATTING.] inir. To do tatting. trans. To 
make by tatting. 

Ta-ta (teta-), int. 1837. A nursery ex- 
pression for ‘Good-bye’: also used playfully 
by adults. 

Tatar: see TARTAR’. 

Tatou, tatu (ta-tu). 1508. [Native name 
in Tupi.] An armadillo. b. In comb. with 
defining words, applied (in Tupi and 
Guarani) to various species, as ta:touay- 
(tatou-áiba), the wounded armadillo; 
ta:touhou-, ta: toupe-ba, = PEBA. 

Tatter (te- tod), sb. late ME. [- ON, 
*laturr (Icel. lóturr, Norw. dial. tofra), pl. 
lotrar rags, rel. to OE. teltec rag.] 1. An 
irregularly torn piece, strip, or scrap of cloth 
or similar substance, hanging loose from the 
main body, esp. of à garment; more rarely 
applied to the separate pieces into which a 
thing is torn; a rag. In pl. often = tattered 
or ragged clothing; rags. 12. transf. A 
person wearing tattered or ragged clothes; a. 
tatterdemalion —1637. 

l. fig. To see a robustious Pery-wig-pated 
Fellow, teare a Passion to tatters, to verie ragges 


SHAKS. 

Tatter, sb.* rare. 1881. [f. TAT v.] One 
who tats or does tattíng. 

Tatter (ta. toi), v. late ME. [app. a back- 
formation from TATTERED.) trans. To tear or 
reduce to tatters; to make ragged; to tear in 
pieces. b. infr. To be or become tattered 
1595. 
fig. A Nation so exhausted and tattered by 
divisions 1652. 

Tatterdemalion, -demallion (te:tordt- 
mé'-lion, -mæ-liən). 1008. [f. TATTER sb.', or 
more prob. TATTERED a., + a factitious cle- 
ment suggesting a descriptive derivative; cf. 
RAMPALLION, RAPSCALLION.] A person in 
tattered clothing; a ragged or beggarly 
fellow; a ragamuffin, Also attrib. or as adj. 

Tattered (tw-toid), d., ppl. a. late ME. 
[app. orig. f. TATTER Sb. + -Ep*.] tl. Having 
*tatters', jags, or long pointed projections; 
denticulated; slashed or laciniated, as a gar- 
ment.-1501. 2. Torn or rent so as to hang in 
tatters; ragged 1590. 3. transf. Having 
tattered or ragged garments 1023. 14. Of a 
ship, building, or other solid structure: 
Dilapidated, battered, shattered 1708. tb. 
Of troops: Routed and broken up -17: 

2. Crowds of People in t. Garments ADDISON. 3. 
This is the man all t. and torn Nursery Rhyme. 4. 
[He] warns his t. fleet to follow home DRYDEN. I 
do not like ruined, t. cottages JANE AUSTEN. 

Tatting (tw-tip). 1842. [Of unkn. origin.) 
A. sb. A kind of knotted lace, netted with à 
small flat shuttle-shaped instrument from 
Stout sewing-thread; used for edging or 
trimming, ete. B. vbl. sb. The action or 
process of making this. Also attrib., as 
t.-colton, -shultle. 

Tattle (tæ-t'l), sb. 1529. |f. next. Cf. LG. 
titel in same sense.] The action of tattling; 
idle or frivolous talk; chatter, gossip. Also 
with a and pl. (now rare). 

Like olde wiues tales, or tattles 1612. They.. 
told the t. of the day SWIFT. 

Tattle (te-t’l), v. 1481. [- MFlem. fatelen, 
parallel to the more usual MFlem., MDu., 
MLG. tateren; of imit. origin; see -LE.] f 
intr. To speak hesitatingly, falter, stammer; 
esp. to prattle as a young child. 2. To utter 
small talk; to talk idly or lightly; to chatter, 
babble; to chat, gossip 1547. 3. To talk 
without reticence so as to reveal private 
affairs. (Now usu. with mixture of sense 2.) 
1581. 4. trans. To utter, say, or tell over in 
tattling. Now rare. 1588. 

2. I must tell you, sir, you have tattled long 
enough DRYDEN. 3. She never tattled 1876. 

Tattler (ta- tier). 1550. [f. TATTLE v. + 
-ER'.] 1. One who tattles; an idle talker; à 
gossip; a telltale. 12. slang. A striking 
watch, a repeater; a watch in general ~1844. 
3. Ornith. Any of the sandpipers of the genus 
Tolanus or subfamily Totaninz; so called 
from their vociferous cry 1831. 

Ta-ttling, ppl. a. 1576. [f. as prec. + 
-ING*.] That tattles; chattering; gossiping; 
tale-telling. Hence Ta-ttlingly adv. 

Tattoo (tætū-), sb.! 1644. [In xvii taptoo = 
Du. faptoe in same sense; f. fap the tap 
(of a cask) + foe = doe toe ‘shut’. Ct. G. 
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sapfenstreich, LG. tappenslag lit. ‘tap-blow’.} 
1. Mil. A signal made, by beat of drum or 
pugle-call, in the evening, for soldiers to 
repair to their quarters in garrison or tents 
in camp. b. A military entertainment con- 
sisting of an elaboration of the tattoo by 
extra music and military exercises, usu. at 
might and by torch or other artificial light. 
1742. c. A drum-beat in general, as a means 
of raising an alarm, attracting attention, 
ete. 1688. 2. (ransf. A beating or pulsation as 
of a drum; the action of beating, thumping, 
or rapping continuously upon something 


1755. 
2. Beginning to play a rapid t. with her feet 
THACKERAY. Phr. Devil's t., the action of idly 


h the fingers, ete. upon 
In an irritating manner, or 
as a sign of vexation, impatience, or the like. 

Tattoo (twtü-), sb." 1777. [In XV fattow; 
of Polynesian origin; in Tahiti, Samoa, 
Tonga talau; in Marquesa tatu.] "The act 
or practice of tattooing the skin (see the vb.); 
the mark or design made by tattooing. 

Tattoo (tw-tu), sb. India. 1029, [= 
Hindi la.] A native-bred Indian pony. 

Tattoo-, v. 1780, [f. TATTOO 80. ] 1. trans. 
To beat (a drum, ete.); to strike (something) 
with a succession of blows, to thump. 2, intr. 
To beat as upon a drum 1806. ^ 

Tattoo-, v. 1769. [f. TATTOO sb.*] frans. 
To make permanent marks or designs upon 
the skin by puncturing it and inserting a 
pigment or pigments: practised by various 
tribes of low civilization, and by individuals 
in civilized communities. Hence Tattog er. 

Tatty (tæ-ti), sb. India. 1792. [- Hindi 
fajfi.) A screen or mat, usu. made of the roots 
of the fragrant cuseus grass, which is placed 
in a frame so as to fill up the opening of a 
door or window, and kept wet, in order to 
cool and freshen the air of a room. 

Tau (to, tau). ME. [- Gr. rañ, name of 
the letter T in the Greek alphabet; see T, the 
letter.] 1. The name of the letter T in the 
Greek, Hebrew, and ancient Semitic alpha- 
bets. Often in the sense ‘last letter’, as lau. 
was orig. in Greek, and continued to be in 
Hebrew, etc. 2. A mark of the shape of the 
letter T, a St. Anthony’s cross; a figure of 
this as a sacred symbol ME. 3. The Amer. 
toad-fish (Batrachus tau): so called from 
having markings resembling the letter T. 

Comb.: tau-cross = sense 2. 

Taube (tau:bo). 1913. [G., pigeon; cf. 
Dove.) A type of German aeroplane. 

Taught (tot), ppl. a. ME. Pa. t. and pa. 
pple. of TEACH v. 

Taunt (tont), sb. 1529. [orig. - Fr. phr. 
lant pour tant ‘so much for so much’, like 
for like (L. lantum, n. of tantus so great).] 
Tl. In phr. /. for (pour) t., like for like, tit 
Tor tat, in reply or rejoinder —1620. (Also 
lint for d. 1620-1828.) 12. A smart or clever 
rejoinder; banter —1625. 3. An insulting or 
Provoking gibe or sarcasm; a mocking or 
Scornful reproach or challenge; a casting of 
Something in any one’s teeth 1529. tb. transf. 
An object of scornful gibes (biblical) -1611. 

3. Haue I lin’d to stand at the t. of one that 
makes Fritters of English? SHAKS. With ireful 
taunts each other they oppose POPE. b. Jer. 24:9. 

Taunt (tónt), a. 1579. (prob. aphetic f. 
ATAUNT (naut.) with all sails set — (O)Fr. 
aulant as much; but the development is 
Obscure.) Naut. Of masts: Excessively tall 
or lofty. 
ae unt (tont), v. 1513. (k. TAUNT sb.) fl. 

- To make an effective rejoinder; to 
arge banter 1548. 12. trans. To ‘chaft’, 
anter 1500. 3, To reproach (a person) with. 
iomething in a sarcastic, scornful, or insult- 
nt way 1560. b. infr. To utter taunts or 
» nging reproaches 1500. 4. trans. To drive 

How by taunting; to provoke 1813. 
Ponty, taunted him with cowardice FROUDE. 4. 
r at home, And taunted to a wish to 

Tu. BYnON. Hence Tau-nter. 

au'nting, ppl. a. 1548. [f. prec. + -ING*.] 
at taunts or reproaches provokingly. 

ioy accompanied their notice. with every kind 


Of insolent and i m 
'auntingly ud». t. reflection BURKE. Hence 


Tauric (to-rik), 4. 1816. (f. Gr. radpos or 
: laurus bull + -10.] Taurine. 
aurid (to-id). 1888. [f. Taunus, after 


tapping or drumming 
a table or other ob 
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LEONID, PERSEID.] Astron. In pl. A system 
9f meteors which appear to radiate from a 
point in the constellation Taurus about the 
20th of November. 

Tauriform (torifózm), a. 1721. [- L. 
tauriformis, f. taurus bull; see -FORM.] Hav- 
ing the form of a bull. 

Taurine (t§-roin), sb. 1842. (f. TAURO- in 
TAUROCHOLIC + -INEM] Chem. A neutral 
erystallizable substance, C;H;N8O;, amido- 
ethyl-sulphonic acid, obtained in 1826 by L. 
Gmelin from ox-bile, and contained in the 
bile of most other animals, resulting from 
the transformation of taurocholic acid under 
the influence of acids and alkalis. 

Taurine (to- rein), a. 1013. - L. taurinus, 
f. laurus bull; see -INE'.] Of, pertaining to, 
of the nature of, or resembling a bull. 

Tauro-, repr. Gr. zavpo-, comb. form of 
7a0pos (= L. taurus) bull, occurring in a few 
words derived from Greek, and modern 
chemical terms. 

Tauro-boly [L. faurobolium, f. Gr. ravpofóXos] 
the sacrifice of bulls. Taurocho:lic a., Chem. in t. 
acid, an acid (C4, H ,,N80;) found in the bile of the 
ox and of most animals, mostly together with 
glycocholic acid. Tau-rocol(I [Gr. ravpóxoAMa], 
glue made from bulls’ hides (rare), Tauro. 
E UA [Gr. ravpogaxía], the practice or custom 
of bull-fighting; with d and pl., a bull-fight; so 
m a. of or pertaining to tauro- 
machy. 

Taurus (tó-)s) late ME. [L.] Astron. 
a. The second of the zodiacal constellations, 
the Bull, in which are included the groups of 
the Pleiades and Hyades. b. Also, the second 
of the divisions or signs of the Zodiac, into 
which the sun enters on or near the 2ist of 
April: orig. identical with the constellation. 
Symbol 8. 

Taurylic (toriik), a. 1808. [f. L. taurus 
bull + -YL + -10.] Chem. In t. acid, a colour- 
less oil (C;H,O) obtained together with 
phenol from human urine and that of cows 
and horses. 

Taut, taught (tot), a. ME. [Taut for earlier 
taught, alt. (cf. daughter) of tought, ME. 
touht, to3t, prob. identical with the common 
var. tought of Tovon, with the sense in- 
fluenced by assoc. with (o3-, pa. ppl. stem of 
TEE v.] fl. Tense, as a surface; tight, 
distended 1612. 2. Tightly drawn, as by 
longitudinal tension; stiff, tense, not slack 
1604. b. Tightly or trimly done up; put into 
good order. Of a person: Neat in appearance. 
1870. c. fig. Of a person: Strict or severe as 
to duty 1833. 

2. The hawser was as t. as a bowstring STEVEN- 
SON. b. A fair wind, and the ship t. and trim 
1887. Hence Tau-tly adv. Tau- tness. 

Tautegorical (totigorikül) a. nonce-wd. 
1825. lf. TavTO-, after ALLEGORICAL.] Ex- 
pressing the same subject but with a 
difference; opp. to metaphorical, ete. 
COLERIDGE. 

Tauten (tó-t'n) v. 1814. (t. TAUT a. + 
-ENA] (rans. and inir, To make, or become, 
taut. 

Tauto- (toto), bef. a vowel properly taut-, 
repr. Gr, zabro-, comb. form of radrd, contr. 
of rò adré the same; occurring in TAUTOLOGY, 
TavromerisM, and their derivs.; also in 
various rare technical words. 

Tauto,ou'sian, -ious adjs. I. eccl. Gr. rar. 
ows, f. obcía essence], Theol. having absolutely 
the same essence. Tauto:phony [med. Gr. rabro- 
devia, f. dor} voice], repetition of the same 
(vocal) sound; 80 'autopho'nic, -al adjs. 
repeating the same sound. Tautozo'nal a., 
Cryst. belonging to or situated in the same zone. 

"Tautochrone (tó-tókro"n). 1774. f. TAUTO- 
+ Gr. xpdvos time. Cf. Fr. tautochrone (Dict. 
Trévoux, 1771.] Math, That eurve upon 
which a particle moving under the action of 
gravity (or any given force) will reach. the 
lowest (or some fixed) point in the same time, 
from whatever point it starts. So Tauto-~ 
chronous a. having the character of a t.; 
occupying the same time; isochronous. 

Tautog (totes). Also tautaug. 1643. 
(- Narragansett taut-auog, pl. of taut, name 
of the fish.] A labroid fish, T'autoga americana 
(T. onitis), also called black-fish or oyster-fish, 
abundant on the Atlantic coast of N. 
America, and esteemed for food. 

Tautologic (totolo-daik), a. rare. 
[var. of next; see -IC, -I0AL.] = next 1. 


1818. 
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Tautological (tótolo-dgikAl), a. 1620. (t. 
TavTOLOGY, after similar pairs; seo -LOGY 
(ad fin), ICAL.) 1. Pertaining to, charac- 
terized by, involving, or using tautology; 
repeating the same word, or the same notion 
in different words. 2. Of an echo: Repeating 
a sound several times. Now rare or Obs. 
1677. Hence Tautolo-gically adv. 

Tautologize (tótolódsoiz) v. 1007, ft. 
TAUTOLOGY + -IZE, after apology/apologize.) 
intr. To repeat the same thing in the same 
or different words; to use tautology. Hence 
Tautologism, the use or practice of 
tautology; an instance of this. Tauto-- 
logist, one who practises tautology. 
Tautologous (totológos). a. 1714. [f. next 
obs,“ after analogylanalogous.) = 
TAUTOLOGICAL 1, 

Tautology (toto-lodsi). 1579. (- late L. 
tautologia = Gr. radrodoyla, f. radroddyos 
repeating what has been said; seo TAUTO-, 
-LoGY.] a. A repetition of the same state- 
ment. b. The repetition (esp. in the im- 
mediate context) of the same word or phrase, 
or of the same idea or statement in other 
words: usu. as a fault of style. With a and 
pl. an instance of this. c. Applied to the 
repetition of a statement as its own reason, 
or to the identification of cause and effect. 
1059, d. transf. A mere repetition of acts, 
incidents, or experiences 1650. 

b. That villanous t. of lawyers, which is the 
scandal of our nation WESLEY, d. Our whole Life 
is but a nauseous T. 1687. 
Tautomerism (totomériz'm). 1885, (f. 
TAUTO- + Gr. mépos part, after ISOMERISM. ] 
Chem. The property exhibited by certain 
organie compounds of behaving in different 
reactions as if they possessed two (or more) 
different constitutions, that is, as if the 
atoms of the same compound or group were 
arranged in two (or more) different ways, 
expressible by different structural formule 
(e.g. the group —CH:C(OH)—, or —CH;. 
CO—, in ethyl aceto-acetate). 80 Tau, 
tomer, any one of the forms of a tautomeric 
compound in relation to another. Tauto- 
meric (totomerik) a. pertaining to or 
exhibiting t. 

Tavern (twe-vomn). ME. I- (O)Fr. taverne 
L. taberna hut, booth, etc., also a tavern or 
inn.] 1. In early use, a public house or tap- 
room where wine was retailed; a dram-shop; 
now = PUBLIO HOUSE 2 b. 12. A shop or 
workshop attached to, or (often) under, a. 
dwelling-house. dial. 1703. 

Taverner (tw.vomnoi, ME. [= AFr. 
laverner = OFr. lavernier, f. laverne; see 
prec., -ER* 2.) 1. A tavern-keeper. arch. 12. 
One who frequents taverns; a tippler -1612. 

fTaw, sb. rare. 1502. |f. TAW v.] 1. 
Tawed leather; white leather. 2, A thong, 
whip. [app. the sing. of TAWS, 'TAWSE.] -1853. 
Taw (to), sb.* 1709. [Of unkn. origin.) A 
large fancy marble, often streaked or 
variegated, being that with which the player 
shoots. b. transf., often pl. A game played 
with such marbles 1709. c. The line from 
which the players shoot in playing the game 
1740. 

Taw (tà, v. (OE. lawian, rel. to 08. 
togean, MLG., MDu. touwen, OHG, zouwen, 
Goth. laujan :- Gmc, *tawdjan, *tawjan do, 
make, prepare.] I. (rans. To prepare or dress 
(some raw material) for use, or for further 
manipulation; e.g. to soften (hides) by 
beating, to heckle (hemp), ete. 2. spec. To 
make (skins) into leather by steeping them 
in a solution of alum and salt; the product is 
white and pliant, and is known as alum, 
white, or Hungarian leather ME. 13. fig. To 
treat (a person) abusively or with con- 
tumely -1549. b. To flog. Obs. exe. dial. 
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Tawdry (t0-dri), sb. and a. 1612. [As ab., 
short for TAWDRY LACE; hence referring to the 
showy but cheap quality of these in Xvi.) 
A. sb. t1. Short for next. DRAYTON, 2. Cheap 
and pretentious finery 1080. 

1. Of which the Naides, and the blew Nereides 
make Them Taudries for their necks DRAYTON. 
2. A poor bedizened creature, clad in t. 1807. 

B. adj. 1. Of the nature of cheap flnery; 
showy or gaudy without real value 1676, 2. 
iransf. Of persons or their condition: 


TAWDRY LACE 


Tawdrily dressed or decked out; cheaply 
adorned 1676. 3. fig. esp. of style, diction, 
etc.; hence of a speaker or writer: Preten- 
tiously fine 1696. 

1. The high altaris wretchedly t. 1859. 2. Taudry 
affected. ies, well drest WYOHERLEY. 3. “Tis 
but Taudry Talk, and next to very Trash PENN. 

+Tawdry lace. 1548. f. t (final letter of 
Saint) + Audrey. For the metathesis of t cf. 

Tooley (Street) from St. Olave's.] orig. St. 
Audrey's lace, i.e. lace of St. Audrey or 
Etheldrida (patron saint of Ely): A silk 
‘lace’ or necktie, much worn by women in 
the 16th and early 17th c.; sometimes taken 
as a type of female adornments —1750. 
Taudrey Lace, so called from St. Audrey..who 
Ronne her self punished for wearing rich 
Necklaces of Jewels; and therefore women after 
that wore Necklaces of fine silk, called Taudrey 
laces BLOUNT. 

Tawer (toon). late ME. If. TAW v. + -ER'.] 
One who taws or who prepares white 
leather. 

Tawery (tori) rare. 1830. [f. prec. or 
TAW v.; see -Y*, -ERY.] An establishment 
where skins are tawed. 

Tawny (toni) a. and sb. [In XIV fauny, 
tawne — AFr. tauné, OFr. tané dark like tan, 
f. TAN sb. Cf. TENNÉ, TENNY.] Name of a 
colour consisting of brown with a pre- 
ponderance of yellow or orange; but formerly 
applied also to other shades of brown. A. 
as adj. Having, or being of, this colour. 

A lion's t. skin COWPER. A light and t. wine 
DIOKENS. 

B. as sb. 1. Tawny colour. In Her. = 
TENNÉ. late ME. 12. Cloth of a tawny 
colour —1587. 3. = TAWNY-MOOR. arch. 1660. 
Hence Taw-niness, t. quality or condition. 

Taw-ny- moor. 1603. [f. prec. + Moor 
8b." Cf. BLACKAMOOR.] A name given to the 
tawny or brown-skinned natives of foreign 
lands; prob. orig. to natives of northern 
Africa —1849. 

Taws, tawse (toz), sb. Chiefly Sc. 1585. 
{pl of Taw sb.! (but evidenced much 
earlier); occas. treated as a sing.] An instru- 
ment of family or school discipline, used in 
Scotch and some English schools, consisting 
of a leathern strap or thong, divided at the 
end into narrow strips. 

A pedagogue called Fate; ..his fees are very 
high, and his tawse are rather heavy CARLYLE. 
Hence Tawse v. trans. to chastise with the t. 
Tax (teks), sb. ME. If. next. In ME. taze 
and /aske TASK sb. were at first almost 
synonymous. Cf. Fr. taze (xv), med. L. taza.] 
1. A compulsory contribution to the support 
of government, levied on persons, property, 
income, commodities, transactions, etc., 
now at fixed rates, mostly proportional to 
the amount on which the contribution is 
levied. (In British practice few of the indi- 
vidual imposts are called by the name, the 
most notable being the INCOME TAX, LAND 
TAX, and PROPERTY TAX, also dog-l., match-t., 
window-t. In U.S. ‘tax’ is more generally 
applied to every federal, state, or local 
exaction of this kind). 2. fig. Something 
compared to a tax in its incidence, obliga- 
tion, or burdensomeness; an oppressive or 
burdensome charge, obligation, or duty; a 
burden, strain, heavy demand 1628, t3. = 
TASK sb. I. 2, 2 b. (rare)—1564. 14. A charge, 
accusation; censure 1642. 

1. A tax on German linen encourages home 
manufactures HUME. A t...is said to be direct 
when it is immediately taken from income or 
capital; and indirect when it is taken from them 
by making their owners pay for liberty to use 
certain articles, or to exercise certain privileges 
1840. 2. The greatness of the question. .justifies 
even a heavier t. on the reader's attention 1862. 


'omb., as t.-collector. 

Tax (teks), v. ME. I- (O)Fr. tazer — L. 
laxare (perh. f. Gr. robe order, fix) censure, 
charge; rate, value, etc.; in med.L. also 
impose a tax.] I. 1. To determine the amount 
of (a tallage, fine, penalty, damages, etc.); 
to assess; rarely, to impose, levy (a tax); 
also, to settle the price or value of. Obs. exc. 
in Law, to assess (costs). 12. To impose, 
ordain, prescribe (a thing) fo a person; also, 
to order (a person) to or to do something —1814. 
3. To impose a tax upon; to subject to taxa- 
tion ME. 4. fig. To burden; to make serious 
demands upon; to put a strain on 1672. 
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1. The costs to be taxed to the vttermost charge 
approved due 1592. 3. The King cannot t. any by 
way of Loans SIR E. COKE. Theright of the people 
to be taxed entirely by their representatives 1857. 
e My ingenuity was often taxed for expedients 

II. 1. To censure; to reprove, blame (a per- 
son, his action, etc.); to accuse, charge; to 
take to task, call to account; freq. const. 
with. 1569. 12. To callin question; to chal- 
lenge, dispute (a statement, etc.) —1777. 

1. None shall t. me with base Perjury DRYDEN. 
2. Prone to taxe Gods wisedom, and call him to 
our barre 1642. 

III. Used in translations of the Bible as tr. 
Gr. dzoypádew, to enter in a list, enrol —1611. 

Taxable (te-ksüb'D, a. (sb.) 1474. [- AFr., 
OFr. tarable (AL. tazabilis) f. tazer; see 
prec. -ABLE. Later directly f. TAX v.] A. 
adj. t1. Liable to be assessed (to a tax, etc.); 
assessable —1569. 2. Liable to be taxed ; sub- 
ject to a tax or duty 1583. 13. Liable to a 
charge or accusation; chargeable (with some 
fault); censurable, blamable —1792. 4. Law. 
Of legal costs or fees: Liable to be taxed or 
reduced by the taxing-master 1828. B. sb. 
One who or that which is subject to a taxa- 
tion; esp. in pl. persons or things liable to a 
tax. orig. U.S. 1002. 

2. To learn. the t. capacities of their farms Con- 
BETT. Hence Taxabi-lity, Ta-xableness, t. 
quality or condition; liability to taxation. 
Tarxably adv. 

Taxaceous (twksé*-fos) a. 1846, [f. mod. 
L. Taxaceæ (f. L. tarus yew) + obs; see 
-ACEOUS.] Bot. Belonging to the family 
Taxaceæ, including the yew. 

Taxaspidean (teksispi-diin), a. 1899. 
If. mod. L. T'axaspidea (f. Gr. zagis arrange- 
ment + donis shield) + -AN; see -EAN.] Ornith. 
Belonging to the division Tazaspidea of pas- 
serine birds, having the metatarsus regularly 
scutellated behind. 

Taxation (twksé-fon. ME. [- AFr. 
tazacioun, (O)Fr. taxation — L. taxatio rating, 
(later) blame, in med.L. assessing for taxa- 
tion, f. tarare TAX v.; see -ATION.] 1. The 
fixing of the sum of an impost, damages, 
price, etc.; assessment, valuation. Obs. exc. 
Hist. b. T. of costs, the allowing or disallow- 
ing, by certain officials of courts of law, of the 
charges made by solicitors or other persons 
(e.g. arbitrators) subject to the jurisdiction 
of the court 1552. 2. The imposition or levy- 
ing of taxes (formerly including local rates); 
the action of taxing or the fact of being taxed; 
also transf. the revenue raised by taxes. 
With a and pl., an instance of this. 1447. 13. 
Accusation; censure, reproof, blame —1653. 

Taxative (tw-ksátiv), a. rare. 1862. f. 
TAX v. + -ATIVE.] Having the function of 
taxing; of or pertaining to taxation. 

Taxator (tweksé'-tói) Hist. late ME. [- 
med. and mod.L. tarator, f. med. L. taxare 
assess; see TAX v., -ATOR.] = TAXER. 

Ta · x-cart. orig. taxed cart. 1795. l. 
Tax sb. or taxed pa. pple. of TAX v. + CART 
sb.] A two-wheeled (orig. springless) open 
cart drawn by one horse, and used mainly for 
agricultural or trade purposes, on which was 
charged only a reduced duty (afterwards 
taken off entirely) —1884. 

Taxeopodous (twksi,o-pódos), a. 1887. 
lirreg. f. Gr. :á&s arrangement + -mo&os 
footed (f. vous foot) + -ovs.] Zool. Having 
each one of the carpal or tarsal bones of one 
row articulated with one of the other row; 
opp. to diplarthrous. So Ta'xeopod a. = 
taxeopodous; sb. a member of the division 
Taxeopoda of ungulate mammals, having this 
arrangement of the tarsal bones. 

Taxer, taxor (te-ksoz, -O). late ME. [- 
AFr,, f. tarer TAX v.; see -ER*3.] t1. An asses- 
sor—1695, b. spec. In the ancient universities, 
an officer (one of two) who fixed the rents of 
students'lodgings. At Cambridge, they also 
regulated the prices of commodities, kept the 
standard of weights and measures, and 
punished those who offended in these mat- 
ters. Now Hist. 1532. 2. One who levies a tax 
or taxes 1603. 

Ta-x-gattherer. arch. 1693. A collector 
of taxes. 

Taxi (te-ksi), sb. 1907. Colloq. abbrev. 
of TAXIMETER; also of TAXI-CAB, -PLANE. 
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a dance at which a partner 
lancer. 


T: 1914. [f. prec.] 1. To 
travel by taxi-cab 1915. 2. Of an aeroplane: 
To run along the ground before taking off or 
after alighting 1914. 

Taxiarch (te»ksiaik) 1808. [- Gr. ragi- 
apxos, f. rg TAXIS; See -ARCH.] Anc. Gr. Hist. 
The commander of a taxis. 

Taxi-cab, taxicab (te-ksikeb). 1907. 
{Short for TAXIMETER cab, and itself shortened 
to Taxi.) A cab for public-hire, fitted with a 
taximeter; esp. a motor-cab so furnished, 

Taxicorn (te-ksik@m), a. and sb. 1842, 
E mod.L. Tazicornes pl. (Latreille, 1817), f. 
Gr. rá&s (see TAXIS) + L. cornu horn.] Ent. 
A. adj. Having perfoliate antenne, as the 
beetles of the obsolete family Tazxirornes, B. 
sb, A beetle of this family. 

Taxidermal (teksidó-rmül) a. 1877. lf. 
TAXIDERMY + -AL' J.] Of or pertaining to 
taxidermy. So Taxide:rmic a. 1847. 

Taxidermy (te-ksidó:rmi). 1820. f. Gr. 
Tá&s (see TAXIS) + &épua skin; see -Y*.] The 
art of preparing and preserving the skins of 
animals, and stuffing and mounting them so 
as to present the appearance, attitude, etc., 
of the living anima]. Hence Taxide-rmist, 
one skilled in t. 

Taximeter (teksi-mittor). 1898. [- Fr. 
taximétre, f. taxe tariff (see TAX) + -mètre 
-METER; slightly earlier taxameter, after G. 
(which earlier still, c1875, had taxanom), with 
assim. to Gr. rage TAXIS.] An automatic 
contrivance fitted on a cab, eto., to indicate 
to the passenger at any point the distance 
traversed and the fare due. 

attrib., as t.-cab, -driver. 

Taxin (te-ksin). 1907. [f. L. tarus yew 
+ NI. Chem. ‘A resinous substance ob- 
tained from the leaves of the yew-tree’ 
(Watts) So Ta-xine (Coin), a poisonous 
alkaloid found in these leaves 1899. 

Ta-xing, vbl. sb. late ME. [f. TAX v. + 
-ING.] The action of the vb. Tax. 

Com .-master, an officer in a court of law 
who examines and allows or disallows items in a 
solicitor’s bill of costs when disputed. 

Taxinomy (teksimómi). 1805. 
etymological form of TAXONOMY. 

Ta:xiplane. 1920. If. TAXI sb. + PLANE 
b.] A light aeroplane for public hire. 

Taxis (tæ-ksis). 1758. [- Gr. rags arrange- 
ment, f. záocew arrange.) 1. Surg. A manipu- 
lative operation employed for replacing dis- 
placed parts, reducing hernia, etc. 2. Ane. 
Gr. Hist. A company of soldiers, esp. foot- 
soldiers, variously answering in size to a 
modern company, battalion, regiment, or 
brigade 1850. 3. Biol. The reaction of a free 
organism to external stimulus by movement 
in a particular direction 1904. 

Taxless (tw-kslés), a. 1015. [f. TAX sb. + 
-LESS.] Free from taxes or taxation; untaxed. 

Taxonomy (twksonómi) 1828. [- Fr. 
taxonomie (De Candolle, 1813), irreg. f. Gr. 
vágs; see TAXIS, -NOMY.] Classification, esp. 
in relation to its general laws or principles; 
that department of science, or of a particular 
science or subject, which consists in or relates 
to classification. So Taxo-nomer, a scien- 
tific classifier. Taxono-mic, - al adjs. classi- 
ficatory. Taxo-nomist = taxonomer. 

Ta-x(-)pay:er. 1816. One who pays a tax 
or the taxes generally; one who is liable to 
taxation; in U.S. including local rate-payers. 

Tayassu, tayacu (tä wen). 1698. [Tupi 
layacu = tania-eater, f. taña, taja TANIA + 
çu eat.] The Common or Collared Peccary, 
Dicotyles torquatus (D. tajacu). 

Tayra (tairü). 1854. [Tupi ira. Na- 
tive name in Brazil of a mammal of the weasel 
family, Galera barbara. 

\"Tazza (ta-ttsa). Pl. tazze (ta-ttse). 1828. 
It. — Arab.; see Tass*.] A shallow orna- 
mental bowl or vase; prop., one supported on 
a foot. " 

T.B., colloq. abbrev. of TUBERCLE bacillus, 
pop. of TUBERCULOSIS. 

Tcheka, cheka (tie, K). 1921. [- Russ. 
cheká, f. names (che, ka) of initial letters of 
Chrezvichdinaya komissiya Extraordinary 
Commission.] An organization set up in 191 


A more 
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under the Soviet régime in Russia for the 
secret investigation of counter-revolutionary 
activities, superseded in 1922 by the OGPU. 

Tchetvert (tfe-tvoit) 1544. [- Russ. 
chélvert’ quarter. A Russian measure of 
capacity for grain. 

Tchick (tik), sb. 1823. A representation 
of the click made by pressing some part of 
the tongue against the palate and withdraw- 
ing it with suction; prop. the unilateral 
palatal click used to urge on a horse, ete. So 
Tchick v. 

Tea (ti), sb. 1655. [Early forms also fay, 
ley, repr. the pronunc. (t, tē'), still in dial. 
use, prob. immed. — Du. tee — Chinese (Amoy) 
te, in Mandarin dial. ch'a, whence earlier 
CHA, chaa, chia (xv1). Cf. Fr. thé, Sp. te, It. 
tè, G. tthee, lee.) 1. The leaves of the tea- 
plant (see 3), usu. in a dried and prepared 
state for making the drink (see 2); first im- 
ported into Europe in the 17th c. b. With 
qualifying words, denoting various kinds 
1704. 2. ^ drink made by infusing these 
leaves in boiling water, having a somewhat. 
bitter and aromatic flavour, and acting as a 
moderate stimulant; largely used as a 
beverage 1658. 3, The plant from which tea is 
obtained, a shrub of the genus Thea (now 
often included in Camellia) family Tern- 
stremiacee, with white flowers, and oval 
pointed slightly-toothed evergreen leaves; 
grown in China, Japan, India, and adjacent 
countries. (Now chiefly in comb., as t,-leaf, 
-plant.). 1663. 4. A meal or social entertain- 
ment at which tea is served; esp. an ordinary 
afternoon or evening meal, at which the 
usual beverage is tea 1738. 5. Used as a 
general name for infusions made in the same 
way as tea; mostly used medicinally; e.g. 
camomile t., senna t. 1665, 6. With defining 
words, applied to various plants whose leaves, 
flowers, etc. are used in the same way as tea 
(also to the leaves, etc. themselves, or the 
drink, infused from them) 1727. 

1. A small parcel of most excellent t.. te be sold, 
the lowest price is 30s. a pound 1680. b. Black 
t. is exposed to the air for some time, so as to pro- 
duce fermentation, before roasting. Green t. is 
roasted almost immediately after gathering, and 
often artificially coloured. 2. I did send for a cuj 
of tee (a China drink) of which I never had druni 
before PEPYS. Here, thou, great Anna! whom 
three realms obey, Dost sometimes counsel take— 
and sometimes Tea POE. 4. The now universally- 
honoured institution of ‘five o’clock tea’ 1882. 
Hight., meat HIGH a., MEAT sb. 5. Valerian, 
or rosemary, ‘83. Poppy t. 1893. 6. Arabian 
t. Catha edulis, whose leaves furnish a stimulating 
beverage used in Arabia. Australian t., Botany 
Bay t, an Australian species of sarsaparilla, 
Smilax Salla“. also called sweet tea. Brazil 
or Brazilian t. Stachytarpha jamaicensis. 
Labrador t., Ledum latifoliuns and I. palustre. 
New Jersey t., Ceanothus americanus. New Zea- 
land t, Leptospermum scoparium. Oswego t., 
a N. Amer, aromatic labiate, Monarda didyma, 
Used as a tonic and stomachic, Paraguay t., 
Tlez paraguayensis, used in S. Ainerica as a sub- 
stitute for t. Sweet t. = Botany Bay t. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-drinker, -duty, -planter, 
-shop; t.-basket, a basket containing the re- 
quisites for afternoon t.; -berry, the Amer. 
wintergreen Gualtheria procumbens, also called 

iua t. or mountain t.; also, the fruit of this; 
cpoard (now local), a t.-tray, esp. a wooden one; 
Ro ug, a destructive insect which infests tea- 
Dante; -caddy, a small box, formerly with divi- 
sions, for holding t. -cake, a light kind of flat 
e to be eaten at t.; -canister = t.-caddy; 
clam, U.S. a very small clam; -clipper, a clip- 
Pr or fast-sailing vessel formerly employed in the 
15 tade; cloth, a cloth used for wiping the 
s 5 5 used for a meal after washing them; (b) 
h rnoon t., a small table-cloth used at afternoon 
E gut . à covering for a t.-pot to keep it hot; 
pe t, collog. or slang, joc. name for a 5 
me -gown, a special fashion of gar- 
refres orn by girls and women at k. -house, a 

Wreshment-house where t. is served (esp. in 
maß or Japan); -kettle, a kettle in which water 
pet e boiled for making t.; -meeting, a public 
[s t en (usu. in connection with a religious 
in o LEAD) at which t. is taken; room, a room 
mt 8105 t, is served in a refreshment-house, ete. ; 

1 y, that of the British House of Commons, 

ee: of numerous informal meetings of mem- 
[e jj od tested d., having a scent like that of t. 
ot ded toa variety of rose); -service, -set, a set. 

oides used in serving t. at table, comprising 
Ke 2 ilk jug, sugar-basin, cups and saucers, 
Ste. hings sb. pl. articles used in serving t.; 
the time at which the meal called t. is usu. 
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taken; -urn, an urn with a tap, placed 
t.-table, to hold hot water for ma t. rung 

Tea, v. collog. 1812. (f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To supply or regale with tea; to give a tea 
to. 2. intr. To drink tea; esp. to have one's 
tea 1823. 

Teach (tits), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. taught 
(tot). [OE. tæćan (pa. t. (hte, Northumb. 
tahte) :— *taikjan (see TOKEN), f. Gmc, *teik- 
*taik- *tik- show - IE. *deig- *dig-, also 
*deik-, repr. in Gr. daxviva Show, óetyua 
sample.] I. f1. trans. To show 1567. 2. Ship- 
building. (absol.) Of a line: To point in a par- 
ticular direction 1850. II. To show by way of 
information or instruction. 1. To t. a thing: 
toimpart or convey the knowledge of; to give 
instruction or lessons in (a subject); tto make 
known (a message) OE. 2. To t. a person a 
thing, a thing to a person (or agent): to com- 
municate something to a person, by way of 
instruction; tto inform OK. b. To show or 
make known to a person (how to do some- 
thing) OE. c. Used by way of threat: To let 
a person know the cost or penalty of some- 
thing 1575. 3. T0 f. a person or agent (with 
personal object only): to impart knowledge 
to, give instruction to; to inform, instruct, 
educate, train, school. OE. To f. (a) school 
(now dial. and U. S.): to teach in a school 1590, 
4. absol. or intr. To communicate knowledge; 
to act as a teacher OE. 

1. He cam first hom. and per taute he gramer 
1451. 2. Thynges that I shal teche the Lypa. I 
am being taught French 1825. b. Education.. 
means teaching children to be clean, active, 
honest, and useful RUSKIN. €. I'll t. you to be too 
clever, my lad 1889. 3. All Nations they shall t. 
Miur. To t. to: to train to. 4. One that teacheth 
by pubitaue Authority HOBBES. 

eachable (ti-tfüb'D, a. 1483. [f. TEACH 
v. + -ABLE.] fl. Able to teach —1095. 2. 
Capable of being taught (as a person); docile 
1483. 3. Capable of being taught (as a sub- 
ject); that may be communicated or im- 
parted by instruction 1609. 

2. These old Greeks were t., and learnt from all 
the nations round KINGSLEY. 3. To teach you.. 
everything that is t. RUSKIN. Hence Teacha- 
bi-lity, Tea'chableness, docility; tinstructive- 
ness; the epe of being communicable by in- 
struction. Tea-chably adv. 

Teacher (tf. tian). ME. If. as prec. + -ER".] 
One who or that which teaches or instructs; 
spec. one whose function is to give instruc- 
tion, esp. in a school. 

A t. of anatomy 1799. His daily teachers had 
been woods and rills, . The sleep that is among the 
lonely hills Wonůbsw. Hence Tea-chership, the 
office, function, or position of a t. 

Tea:-chest. 1740. [f. TRA sb. + CHEST 
sb.] fl. = tea-caddy —1850. 2. A large box 
or chest of cubical form, lined with sheet- 
lead, in which tea is packed for transport 
1801. 

Tea-ching, vbl. sb. ME. If. TEACH v. + 
-ING'.] The imparting of instruction; the 
occupation or function of a teacher. b. That 
which is taught; a thing taught, doctrine, 
instruction, precept ME. 

Tea--cup. 1700. A cup from which tea is 
drunk; usu. of small or moderate size, with a 
handle. 

Phr. A storm in a tea-cup, a great commotion in a 
circumseribed circle, or about a small matter. 
Hence Tea-cupful, as much as a tea-cup will hold, 


ll. 
e 1802, 1. An open-air en- 
closure, connected with a house of entertain- 
ment, where tea and other refreshments are 
served. 2. A plantation in which tea-plants 


are grown 1882. 
Teague (tég, tig). collog. Obs. or arch. 


1601. [Anglicized spelling of the Irish name 
Tadhg, variously pronounced (tég, tig, taig).] 
A nickname for an Irishman. 

Teak (tik). 1698. [- Pg. teca - Malayalam 
tékka.) 1. A large E. Indian tree Tectona 
grandis (family Verbenacez), with opposite 
egg-shaped leaves and panicles of white 
flowers; more usu., its timber, a dark, heavy, 
oily wood of great strength and durability, 
used largely in the construction of ships and 
railway carriages, and for other purposes; 
distinctively called Indian t. 2. Applied, usu. 
with defining word, to other trees which 
produce strong or durable timber, or other- 
wise resemble the Indian t. 1842. 
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2. African T., Oldfieldia africana (family Eu- 
phorbiacez), or its wood, which is oye ^3 be 
exclusively used in shipbuilding; T. of New 
Zealand, Vitex littoralis. 

Teal (til). [rel. to MLG. telinx, MDu. téling, 
telling (Du. teling); ult. origin unkn.] 1. A 
small freshwater fowl, Querquedula or Anas 
crecca, or other species of the genus, the small- 
est of the ducks, widely distributed in 
Europe, Asia, and America; also locally 
applied to other genera of the Anatidæ. Also 
as collect. pl. b. The flesh of this bird as 
food 1475. 2. With distinctive prefixes, ap- 
plied to various species of Querquedula and 
allied genera 1678. 

2. American or Green-winged T., Q. carolinen- 
sis; Blue-winged T. of N. and S, America, Q. 
discors or eyanoptera; Garganey T., the GAR- 
GANEY, Q. circia; Chinese T., the mandarin duck, 
Aix galericulata. Hence Tea*lery, a place where 
teal are kept and fattened. 

Tea:-leaf. 1756. The leaf of the tea- 
plant; esp. in pl. the leaves after being in- 
fused to make the beverage. 

Team (tim) sb. [OE. téam = OFris. 
tam bridle, progeny, OS. tóm, OHG. coum 
(G. zaum), ON. taumr bridle, rein :- Gmc. 
*taumaz, prob. for *laugmaz, f. *taus- draw, 
rel to L. ducere. Cf. TEE v.', TERM v. ] I. 
ta. Child-bearing ME. b. A family or brood 
of young animals; now dial. applied to a litter 
of pigs, a brood of ducks OE. 

b. We have a few teams of ducks, bred in the 
moors G. WHITE. 

II. 1. A set of draught animals; two or more 
oxen, horses, dogs, etc. harnessed to draw to- 
gether. (Pl., after a numeral, team.) OE. 2. 
8. fig. ^pplied to persons drawing together 
1014. b. transf. A number of persons as- 
sociated in some joint action; now esp. a 
definite number of persons forming a side in 
a match, e.g., in a football match or a ‘tug- 
of-war' 1529. 3. Two or more beasts, or a 
single beast, along with the vehicle which 
they draw; a horse and cart, or waggon with 
two horses, Now dial. and U.S. 4. A flock 
of wild ducks or other birds flying in a line 
or string 1688. 

3. He was returning. with a loaded t, 1798, b. 
100 (U.S.) Usu. a whole (or fum t. 1833, 4. Like a 
ong t. of snowy swans on high DRYDEN. 

III. In Anglo-Saxon Law. a. In a suit for 
the recovery of goods alleged to have been 
stolen, the action or procedure by which the 
holder transferred or referred it back to a 
third person to defend the title to them; 
vouching to warranty. Obs. exc. Hist. b. The 
right or prerogative of jurisdiction in a suit 
of téam, together with the fees and profits 
thence accruing; from the 11th c. usually 
included in charters granting land (in which 
it regularly followed toll, esp. in the formula 
with sac and soc, toll and team, infangthief, 
eto. ). 

p: t.-work, (a) work done with a t. of 
beasts; (b) the combined action of a t. of players, 
ete.; (c) work done by a t. of operatives; (d) work 
done by persons working as a team, i.e. with con- 
certed effort. 

Team (tim) v. 1552. (f. prec. II.] 1. 
trans. 'To harness (beasts) in a team; to yoke. 
2. To transport by means of a team. b. absol. 
or inir. To drive a team. U.S. 1841. C. fig. 
(L. S.) To t. up with: to join forces with. 3. 
trans. To get (work) done by a team or teams 
of workmen; to let (work) to a contractor 
who employs teams of workmen.. U.S. 1877. 

Teamster (timstozi) 1779. [f. TEAM sb. 
+ -STER.] The driver or owner of a team. 

Tea:-pa:rty. 1778. A party assembled to 
take tea together; a social entertainment at 
which tea is taken. 

Boston t.: the revolutionary proceeding (1773) 
when tea was thrown overboard in Boston har- 
bour as a protest against British taxation; hence, 
a lively proceeding. 

Tea--plant. 1727. = TEA sb. 3, 6. 

Tea:-pot. 1705. A pot with a lid, spout, 
and handle, to contain an infusion of tea. 

Teapoy (ti-poi). India. Also tepoy. 
1828. [f. Hindi tin, in comb. tir- three + Pers. 
pai foot.) A small three-legged table or 
stand, or any tripod; (by erron. association 
with fea), such a table with a receptacle for 


Tear (tia), b. [OE. teur (contr. of *teaxor), 
O North. fehler, tæher (in MSc. techyr) = OFris. 
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tar, OHG. zah(h)ar (G. zühre, orig. pl.), ON. 
tár, Goth. tagr :- IE. *dakru-, repr. also by 
OL. dacruma (L. lacruma, -ima), Gr. &áxpv.] 
1. A drop of the limpid fluid secreted by the 
lachrymal gland appearing in or flowing from. 
the eye; chiefly as the result of emotion, esp. 
grief, but also of physical irritation or ner- 
vous stimulus: usu. in pl. b. As the visible 
feature of weeping: hence, put for this, or as 
the expression of grief or sorrow ME. 2. 
transf. and fig. A drop of any liquid; spec. a 
drop or bead of liquid spontaneously exuding 
OE. 3. spec. Applied to various gums that 
exude from plants in tear-shaped or globular 
beads, which then become solid or resinous 
OE. 4. Anything resembling or suggesting a. 
tear; e.g. (a) a defect in glass caused by a small 
particle of vitrified clay; (b) a detonating 
bulb, or Prince Rupert's drop 1832. 

1. There are also tears of joy 1855. b. He must 
not flote upon his watry bear. . Without the meed 
ofsom melodious t. MILT. He gave to Mis'ry all he 
had, a t. GRAY. In tears, weeping, in sorrow or 
commiseration. 2, I would these dewy teares were 
from the ground SHAKS. 

attrib. and Comb., as f. drop; t.-bag, (a) = f. 
pit; (b) = t.-gland; -bomb, -shel mb or shell 
charged with lachrymatory gas; -gas, lachryma- 
tory gas; gland, the lachrymal gland; -mask, a 
gas-mask; ~pit, the lachrymal or sub-orbital sinus 
found in many species of deer, a fold or cavity 
beneath the inner corner of the eye, containing a 
thin waxy secretion. 

Tear (tern), sb." 1011. (f. TEAR v.] 1. 
An act of tearing or rending; the action of 
tearing; hence, damage caused by tearing (or 
similar violent action): also used /ig. in ref. 
to body or mind 1666, 2. concr. A torn part 
or place; a rent or fissure 1611. 3. a. A rush- 
ing gallop or pace 1838. b. A spree. U.S. 
slang. 1869. c. A rage or passion; a violent 
flurry 1880. 

1, Phr. t. and wear, wear and t., including damage 
due to common use and ordinary wear; fig. The t. 
and wear of the campaign is telling severely on 
the.. Yeomanry 1901. 

Tear (té^1), v. Pa. t. tore (tō%1), arch. and 
dial. tare (té^1). Pa. pple. torn (tõin). [OE. 
teran = OS. terian, MLG., (M)Du. teren, 
OHG. zeran (G. zehren) destroy, consume, 
Goth. dis|lairan; the IE. base *der- is repr. 
by Gr. dépew flay.] I. 1. trans. To pull asun- 
der by force (a body or substance, now esp. 
one of thin and flexible consistence, as cloth 
or paper), usu. so as to leave ragged or ir- 
regular edges; to rend. b. transf. To make a 
(hole, etc.) by tearing 1593. c. To shatter, 
split, rive (a hard solid body). Now dial. 
1582. fd. Phr. 70 t. a (the) cat: to rant and 
bluster, SHAKS. 2. To wound or injure by 
rending; to lacerate OE. 3. In various /ig. 
applications; esp. in later use, to split into 
parties or factions OE. b. Used of the effect 
of sounds, esp. loud or ‘piercing’ noises, on 
the air, ete. 1592, c. To harrow, wound (the 
heart, soul, feelings, etc.) 1666. 4. To t. (out) 
the hair in a trenzy of grief or anger: now a 
hyperbolical expression OE. 5. To pull, 
wrench, or drag by main force from its attach- 
ment or fixed place ME. b. fig. To take or re- 
move by force or violence; to force; refl. to 
force oneself away 1574. 6. infr. To perform 
the act of tearing; to make a tear or rent 1526. 
7. intr. (for refi. and pass.) To become torn or 
rent; dial. to burst asunder, split, snap 1526. 

1, He hath torne my gowne a foote and more 
1530. The unpopular minister of finance was torn 
in pieces by the mob 1841, Phr. (vulgar slang), 
"That's torn it, that has spoilt or ruined everything. 
€. Their Fregates. . were torne in pieces and sunke 
1582. 2. Their defenceless Limbs the Brambles t. 
DRYDEN. 3. b. What noise or shout was that? it 
tore the Skie Mint. That man torn by domestic 
affliction 1859. 5. By tearing up the Trees by the 
Roots 1699. Ships from their Anchors torn 
ADDISON. b. At length he tore himself away 1797. 
7. The Boards will T. or Shake, which is in vulgar 
English, Split or Crack 1703. 

II. 1. infr. tTo rant and bluster as a rois- 
terer; fto vociferate; to ‘go on’ violently, to 
rave, to rage (dial.) 1601, 2. To move with 
violence or impetuosity; to rush or burst“ 
impetuously or violently. collog. 1599. 

1. He goes through life, tearing, like a man pos- 
sessed with a devil THACKERAY. 2. This river tore 
122 the narrow valley with headlong violence 


"Tear-, the stem of TEAR v. in comb., as in 
tear-away adj., characterized by impetuous 
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speed, tearing; sb., one who or that which 
‘tears’ or rushes away, or acts with great im- 
petuosity; tear-off adj., adapted to be torn 
off; sb., a sheet or slip of paper so attached as 
to be easily torn off; tear-thumb, two 
species of Polygonum, the halberd-leaved 
tear-thumb, P. arifolium, and the arrow- 
leaved, P. sagittatum; so called from the 
hooded prickles on the petioles and angles of 
the stems. 

Tear-bottle (th. Abet. 1658. A bottl 
containing tears (cf. Ps. 56:8); spec. — 
LAOHRYMATORY B. 1. 

Tearer (tcro1) 1625. [f. TEAR v. + -ER!.] 
1. One who or that which tears or rends. 2. 
A person who tears or rushes along or about; 
a ranter, roisterer, swaggerer, bully 1625. 

Tearful (tP-ifü]) a. 1586. [f. TEAR sb,* 
+ -FUL.] Fullof tears; weeping; lachrymose. 

Sory and 5 penitent and tearefull 
1597. Hence Tea-rful-ly adv., ness. 

Tearless (tP-rlés), a. 1603. (f. TEAR sb.' 
+ -LES&.] Void of tears; shedding no tears, 


not weeping. Hence Tea-rless-ly adv., 
-ness. 
Tea:-rose. 1850. A variety (or group 


of varieties) of cultivated rose, derived from 
the species Rosa indica, var. odorata, having 
flowers of a pale yellow colour, with a delicate 
scent supposed to resemble that of tea. (Orig. 
tea-scented rose.) b. The colour of this rose 
1884, 

Teary (t?-ri), a. late ME. If. TEAR sb." 
+ ..] 1. Full of or suffused with tears; 
tearful. Now collog. 2. Of the nature of or 
consisting of tears (rare). late ME. 

Tease, sb. 1693. [t. next.) 1. The action 
of teasing. 2. A person addicted to teasing. 
colloq. 1852. 

Tease (tiz) v. (OR. t#san = (M)LG., 
MDu. tegen (Du. teezen), OHG. zeisan (G. dial. 
seisen) — WGme. *faisjan (*taisan). Cf. 
TozE, TOSE.] 1. trans. To separate or pull 
asunder the fibres of ; to comb or card (wool, 
flax, etc.)in preparation for spinning; to open 
out by pulling asunder; to shred. b. To comb 
the surface of cloth, after weaving, with 
teasels, which draw all the free hairs or fibres 
in one direction, so as to form a nap 1755. 
2. To worry or irritate by persistent action 
which vexes or annoys; now esp. in lighter 
sense, to disturb by persistent petty annoy- 
ance, out of mere mischief or sport; to bother 
or plague in a petty way. Also absol. and 
intr. 1627. 

1. To ply The sampler, and to teize the huswifes 
wooll Mint. 2. Harry ceased to t. and torment. 
them with little tricks and devices of mischief 
1881. fig. The earth., constantly teized more to 
furnish. luxuries. than. .necessities GOLDSM. 

Teasel, teazle (tl, sb. (OE. t&s(e)l = 
OHG. seisala (MHG. zeisel), f. base of *taisan 
"TEASE; see -EL', -LE.] 1. A plant of the genus 
Dipsacus, comprising herbs with prickly 
leaves and flower-heads; esp. Fullers’ T., 
D. fullonum, the heads of which have hooked 
prickles between the flowers, and are used for 
teasing cloth (see 2); Wild T., D. sylvestris, 
having straight instead of hooked prickles. 
2. The dried prickly flower-head or bur of the 
fullers’ teasel (see 1), used for teasing or dress- 
ing cloth, so as to raise a nap on the surface. 
late ME. 3. transf. A mechanical substitute 
for the natural teasel in cloth-working 1835. 

Comb.: t.-frame, a frame in which t. heads are 
fixed for dressing cloth (so t.-board, -cylinder, 
-rod) Hence Tea:sel, tea-zle v. trans. to raise a 
smooth nap on (cloth) with or as with teasels. 

Teaseler (tiz'lo) late ME. It. prec. + 
-ER'.] 1. One whose occupation is to teasel 
cloth. 2. An implement for teaseling 1607. 

Teaser (tizoi. late ME. [f. TEASE v. + 
-ER.] One who or that which teases, in 
various senses. b. Local name of several 
birds which chase gulls and force them to 
disgorge their prey, as the skua 1833. 2. 
Something that teases, or causes annoyance; 
something difficult to deal with, a ‘poser’. 
colloq. 1759. 

Tea:-spoon. 1686. A small spoon, usu. 
of silver or silvered metal, of a size suitable 
for stirring tea or other beverage in a cup. 
Hence Tea: nful, as much as a tea-spoon 
will hold; in medical prescriptions — 1 fluid- 
drachm. 
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Teat (tit). IME. tete - OFr. tete (later and 
mod. tette), prob. of Gmc. origin (see Trp 80.8, 
which it repl in the standard languago).] 
1. The small protuberance at the tip of each 
breast or udder in female mammalia (except 
monotremes), upon which the ducts of the 
mammary gland open, and from which the 
milk is sucked by the young; the nipple. For- 
merly also applied to the whole breast or 
udder. Now usu. only of quadrupeds. tb. 
fig. A source of nourishment or supply —1675, 
2. transf. A structure, natural or artificial, 
resembling a teat; a nipple 1587, Hence 
Tea · ted a. furnished with or having teats, 

Tea:-ta:ble. 1688. [f. THA sb. 4 + TABLE 
sb.] 1. A table at which tea is taken, or on 
which tea-things are placed for a meal. 2, 
transf. The company assembled at tea 1712. 
3. attrib, chiefly in ref. to social gatherings 
1700. 

3. T. Talk—Such as mending of Fashions, spoil- 
ing Reputations, railing at absent Friends CON- 
GREVE. 

Tea-taster (ti-téstoi). 1858. One whose 
business is to test the quality of samples of 
tea by tasting them; a tea-expert. So Tea. 
ta:sting. 

Tea:-tray. 1773. 
holding tea-things. 

Tea:-tree. 1760. 1. prop. = TEA sb. 8. 
2. transf. Applied in Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand to various shrubs or trees 
of the myrtle family, of which the leaves have 
been used as a substitute for tea 1790. 

Tec, "tec (tek), sb. slang. 1888. Abbre- 
viation for DETECTIVE. 

Technic (te-knik), a. and sb. 1612. L L. 
technicus — Gr. rexvixds of or pertaining to art, 
f. rern art, craft; see -IC.] A. adj. Pertaining 
to art, or to an art: = TEOHNICAL. Now rare. 
B. sb. 1. A technical term, expression, point, 
or detail; a technicality. Chiefly U.S. rare. 
1826. 2. Technical details or methods col- 
lectively; the technical department of a sub- 
ject; esp. the formal and mechanical part 
of an art (now more commonly TECHNIQUE) 
1855. b. Collective pl. Technics in same 
sense; also constr. as a sing. 1850. 3. = 
TECHNOLOGY 1. Usu.in pl. Technics. 1804. 

2. Icelandic poetry..shows a powerful and de- 
veloped t. M. ARNOLD. b. Literary technics, 
especially that of the novel, depends on reproduc- 
ing experiments from life 1909. 

Technical (te-knikàD, a. (ob.) 1617. [f. as 
Prec. + -AL'; see -ICAL.] 1. Of a person: 
Skilled in or practically conversant with 
some particular art or subject (rare). 2. Bo- 
longing or relating to an art or arts; appro- 
priate or peculiar to, or characteristic of, à 
particular art, science, profession, or occupa- 
tion; also, of or pertaining to the mechanical 
arts and applied sciences generally, as in t. 
education, t. school 1727. b. spec. said of words, 
terms, phrases, etc., or of their senses or 
acceptations; as, the f. terms of logic; the /. 
sense of ‘subject’ in logic 1652. c. transf. ot 
an author, a treatise, etc.: Using technical 
terms; treating a subject technically 1779. 
d. That is such from the technical point of 
view 1860. B. sb. In pl. Technical terms or 
points; technicalities 1790. f. 

2. T. difficulty, a difficulty arising in connection 
with the method of procedure (esp. legal). €. 
Legally such, in the eyes of the law, as ¢. assault 
1911. Hence Te:chnicalism, t. style, method, or 
treatment; addiction to technicalities. Te"chni- 
cal-ly adv., -ness. 

Technicality (teknike-Iti) 1814. [f. prec. 
+ -ITY.] 1. Technical quality or character; 
the use of technical terms or methods 1828. 
2. A technical point, detail, term, or expres" 
sion; something peculiar or specially belong- 
ing to the art or subject referred to. Usu. in 
pl. 1814. 

2. To translate the technicalities of Kant into 
plain English 1874. 

Technician (tekni-făn). 1833. f. Tren. 
NIC + -IAN.] a. A person conversant with the 
technicalities of a particular subject. b. o 
skilled in the technique or mechanical par 
of an art, as music or painting. 

Technicist (te-knisist). 1881. [f. as Prec: 
+ -IST.] = prec. ; one who has technical know- 
ledge. 

Technico-, comb. element from Gr. rene 


[TRAY sb. ] A tray for 
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(see TECHNIC). Technico-logy, = TECHNO- 
oa 1, 2. ` 
“Technique (tekni-k). 1817. [- Fr. tech- 
nique, subst. use of adj. — L, technicus 
TECHNIc.] Manner of artistic execution or 
performance in relation to formal or practical 
details (as dist. from general effect, expres- 
sion, sentiment, etc.); the mechanical or 
formal part of an art, esp. of any of the fine 
arts; also, skill or ability in this department 
of one's art; mechanical skill in artistic work 
(esp. painting or music). 

A player may be pene in t., and yet have 
neither soul nor intelligence GROVE. 

Technocracy (tekno-krüsi). 1932. [f. tech- 
no- (see next) + -CRACY.] The organization of 
the social order based on principles estab- 
lished by technical experts. Hence Te-ch- 
nocrat, -cratic a. 

Technology (teknolódsi) 1615. [= Gr. 
rexvoloyla Systematic treatment, f. réxvn art, 
craft; see -LoGY.] 1. A discourse or treatise on 
an art or arts; the scientific study of the 
practical or industrial arts. b. transf. 
Practical arts collectively 1859. 2. The ter- 
minology of a particular art or subject; 
technical nomenclature 1658. 

2. An engine, called, in the t. of that day, fork 
BENTHAM, So Technolo-gical a. pertaining or 
relating to. Technologist. 

Tecno- (also tekno-), repr. Gr. rexos, 
comb. form of réxvov child; used in Eng. in a 
few rare technical words, as Tecnology (tek- 
no:lódsi) [-10GY ], the scientific study of chil- 
dren. 

Tectibranch (te-ktibrænk), a. and sb. 1851, 
lt. L. tectus covered + branchiæ (Gr. Rod, 
gills.) Zool. A. adj. Belonging to the order or 
sub- order Tectibranchiata of gasteropod mol- 
luses, comprising marine forms having the 
gills covered by the mantle, and small shells 
often concealed by the mantle, B. sb. A 
gasteropod belonging to this division. So 
Tectibra:nchian a. 1839. Tectibra-nchiate 
a, 1836. 

Tectiform (te-ktitgam), a. 1834. (f. L. 
tectum root + -FORM.] Zool. a. Roof-shaped; 
sloping downwards on each side from a 
central ridge. b. Serving as a covering or lid. 

Tectology  (tekto-lodsi) 1883. I- G. 
tektologie (Haeckel), irreg. f. Gr. récrov car- 
penter, builder; see -LOoGY.] Biol. A sub- 
science of morphology, which regards the 
organism ns composed of organic individuals 
of different orders: cf. PROMORPHOLOGY. 

Tectonic (tektg-nik), a. 1656. [- late L. 
tectonicus — Gr. rexrovxds, f. réxruw, -ov- CAP- 
penter, builder.] 1. Of or pertaining to build- 
ing, or construction in general; construction- 
al, constructive: used esp. in ref. to archi- 
tecture and kindred arts. 2. Geol. Belonging 
to the actual structure of the earth’s crust, 
or to general changes affecting it 1893. So 
Tecto-nics [= G. tektonik], the constructive 
arts in general. 

Tectorial (tektó"riül, a. 1890. kf. L.. 
lectorium. covering, a cover + -AL' 1.] Anat. 
Covering like a roof: npplied to a membrane 
in the internal ear. 

Tectrix (te-ktriks). Usu. in pl. tectrices 
(tektroi-siz). 1874. [mod.L. tecfrir, f. tect-, 
Pa. ppl. stem of L. tegere cover; see -triz.] 
Ornith. = Covert sb. 4. Hence Tectri: eial a. 
pertaining to the tectrices. 

Ted (ted), v. late ME. [- ON. feója, pa. t. 
tadda, rel. to tad dung, toddi small piece (see 
Top s^), OHG. (G. dial.) zetten spread.) 
1. trans. To spread out, scatter, or strew 
abroad (new-mown grass) for drying. Also 
absol, 2. transf. and fig. To scatter; to dis- 
sipate 1560. 
and Ehe Grasse being eutte, must be well tedded 
nd turned in the Sommer 1577. Hence Te-dded 
Moe Mou out for drying, as grass. Te-dder, 
doing thief is new-mown grass; also, a machine for 

Teddy-bear (te-dibé:1). 1907. (Teddy 
ndi form of Theodore.) A stuffed figure of a 
one in plush, used as a toy: called after 
10020 5 Roosevelt (President of U.S.A. 

1-0. Also simply Te-ddy. 
(Ahe desc (tede-sko), a. (sb.) Pl. tedeschi 
ME D. 1814. [It., = German.] The Italian 
ord for German; esp. used to express 
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Teutonic influence as shown in some sph 
of Italian art. [ d 

Te Deum (ti. di-)m). OE. [From the 
opening words of the L. original, Te Deum 
laudamus ‘Thee, God, we praise'.] Anancient 
Latin hymn of praise in the form of a psalm, 
sung as a thanksgiving on special occasions, 
as after a victory or deliverance; also 
regularly at Matins in the R. C. Ch., and (in 
an Eng. translation) at Morning Prayerin the 
Ch. of England. b. With a and pl. (Te 
Deums), in ref. to a recital of this, or (allus.) 
to any public utterance of praise to God; 
also, a service of (public) thanksgiving mark- 
ed by the singing of this hymn 1679. c. A 
musical setting of this hymn 1864. 

Tedious (ti-dios), a. late ME. [- OFr. 
tedieus or late L. tzdiosus, f. L. tadium 
TEDIUM; see -OUS, -IOUS.] 1. ‘Wearisome by 
continuance' (J.); long and tiresome; esp. of 
a speech or narrative, hence of a speaker or 
writer: prolix, so as to cause weariness. tb. 
joc. Long (in time or extent) -1630. 2. Weari- 
some in general; annoying, irksome, dis- 
agreeable, painful. Obs. exc. dial. 1454. 3. 
Late, tardy, dilatory, slow. Obs. exc. dial. 
1485. 

1. Come: you are a t. foole: to the purpose SHAKS. 
2. I may be t., but I will not be long TILLOTSON. 
Hence Te-dious-ly adv., -ness. 

Tedium (ti-didm). Also ftædium. 1002. 
- L. tedium weariness, disgust, f. tedére be 
wearisome.) The state or quality of being 
tedious; wearisomeness, tediousness, ennui. 

The charge and t. of travelling 1662. When he re- 
membered the tedium of his quarters SCOTT. 

Tee (ti), sb. 1610. 1. The name of the 
letter T; also applied to objects having the 
form of this letter (T or +). See also T (the 
letter)2. 2. attrib. Shaped like a T, having a 
eross- piece at the top or end, as t.-joint, 
"piece, -square; also, t.-headed, -shaped adjs. 
1819. 

Tee (ti), sb. orig. Sc. 1073. [Clipped form 
of earlier tteaz (XVII), of unkn. origin.] Golf. 
The starting-place, usu. a little heap of sand, 
from which the ball is driven in beginning to 
play each hole. 

Tee (ti), 8b.“ orig. Sc. 1789. [Of unkn. 
origin; perh. identical with TER sb. ] Curling, 
etc. The mark, a cross made on the ice and 
surrounded by circles, at which the stones are 
aimed; applied also to the ‘jack’ at bowls, 
and the ‘hob’ at quoits. 

Tee (ti), sb.“ Also htee. 1500. [Burmese 
h'ti umbrella.] A metallic decoration, in the 
shape of an umbrella, usu. gilded and hung 
with bells, surmounting the topes and pago- 
das of Burma and adjacent countries. 

Tee, v.t [OE. téon = OFris. tid, OS. 
tiohan, OHG. ziohan (G. ziehen), ON. pa. 
pple. toginn, Goth. tiuhan draw, lead, f. 
Gmc. base rel. to that of TEAM sb.] trans. To 
draw, pull, drag, tug —1446. b. intr. To pro- 
ceed, go —1450. 

Tee (t), v.* 1073. f. TEE sb.*] Golf. a. 
trans. To place (a ball) on the tee. b. intr. 
with off: To play a ball from the tee. Hence 
Tee-ing-ground, a small patch of ground 
from which the ball is teed off, 

Teem (tim), v. (OE. téman (WS. tieman) 
i= *laumjan, f. Gme. *laumaz TEAM.) i, 
trans. To bring forth, produce, give birth to, 
bear (offspring). Obs. or arch. +2. intr. To 
bring forth young, bear or produce offspring; 
to be or become pregnant —1036. 3. To be 
full, as if ready to give birth; to be prolific or 
fertile; to abound, swarm 1593. 

1. Nothing teemes But hatefull Docks, rough 
Thistles, Keksyes, Burres SHAKS. 3. The house- 
tops teemed with people DICKENS. Hence Tee-m- 
ful a. prolific, productive, fruitful, teeming, 
+Tee-mless a. barren. DRYDEN. 

Teem (tim), v.2 Now dial. and techn. 
IME. temen — ON. tema to empty, f. *iómjan, 
f. lómr Toom d.] 1. trans. a. To empty (a 
vessel, etc.); to discharge or remove the 
contents of; to empty (a wagon, etc.). b. 
To empty out, pour out 1482. 2. inir, Of 
water, etc.: To pour, flow in a stream, flow 
copiously ; of rain, to pour 1828. s 

1. b. You immediately t. out the remainder of 
the ale into the tankard SWIFT. 

Teeming (ti-min), ppl. a. 1535. [f. TEEM 
v + -INGA] 1. That bears or breeds off- 
spring; pregnant, gravid. arch. and dial. tb. 
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Germinating, sprouting —1835. 2. Fertile, 
prolific 1593. b. transf. Abounding; swarm- 
ing; crowded 1715. 

2. The t. Autumne big with ritch increase SHAKS. 
b. The t. streets of Jerusalem 1873. Hence 
Tee:ming-ly adv., -ness. 

Teen (tin) sb. arch. (OB, tona = Oris. 
tiona, tiuna, OS. tiono, and OK. téon = ON. 
tjón, rel. to Gr. sun misfortune, misery, Skr. 
dunóli.] 11. Harm inflicted or suffered; in- 
jury, hurt, mischief; damage —1609. 2. Irrita- 
tion, annoyance; anger, rage; spite, ill-will, 
malice. Obs. exc. Sc. ME. 3. Affliction, 
suffering, grief, woe. arch. ME. 

3. Each howres ioy wrackt with a weeke of teene 


SHAKS. 

Teen, v. Obs. or dial. [OE. téonian, f. 
téon TREN sh.] 1. trans. To vex, anger, en- 
rage. 2. To grieve, distress. trans. and intr. 
for refi. -1611. 

-teen (tin) [OE. *-liene, tene, He = 
OFris. -ten(e, -tine, OS. -lein, OHG. -zehan, 
Goth. -taihun (Du. -lien, G. zehn).] An in- 
flected form of TEN, added to the numerals 
from three to nine, to form those from thirteen. 
to nineteen. The stressing of these forms de- 
pends on their position in the sentence, e.g. 
she is seventeen years old; she is seventeen, 
sweet seventeen, Hence -teenth (tinp), form- 
ing the ordinals of the cardinalsin -teen, from 
thirteenth to nineteenth, 

Teens (tinz), sb. pl. 1073. [-TEEN treated 
as a separate word with pl. suffix.] The years 
of a person's life (rarely, of a thing's age) of 
which the numbers end in -teen, namely 13 to 
19; chiefly in phr. in one's t., out of one's t. 
Hence Tee:n-a:&er, a person in his or her 


teens. 

Teeny (ti-ni), a. Obs. exc. dial. 1594, [f. 
TEEN sb. + -Y'.] Characterized by ‘teen’; 
malicious; peevish. 

Teeny, a. dial. and collog. 1847. An 
emphasized form of TINY ; esp. in childish use. 
Also in jingling comb. feeny-weeny. 

Teer (tha), v. dial. and techn. late ME. 
[- OFr. terrer plaster, ete. (mod. Fr. cover 
with earth, etc.), f. ferre earth.) 1. trans. To 


daub with earth, clay, or plaster. 2. To 
spread (colour) 1839. 
I/Teetee' (ti-ti). Also titi. 1832. [Native 


namein Tupi.] Any Brazilian monkey of the 
genus Callithriz; a sagoin. 

Teetee (ti-ti. Also ti-ti. 1882. [Maori 
name.] A name in New Zealand for the Div- 
ing Petrel (Pelecanoides or  Halodroma 
urinatrix), and for allied species. 

Teeter (ti-to1), sb. dial. and U.S. 1807. 
t. next.] A see-saw; a see-sawing or swaying 
motion; the game of see-saw; also fig., hesita- 
tion between two alternatives, vacillation. 

Teeter (ti-to1), v. dial. and U.S, 1846, 
[var. of dial. titter totter, move unsteadily.] 
1. intr. a. To see-saw. b. To move like a see- 
saw; to sway from side to side; to move un- 
steadily; esp. of a person or animal, to bal- 
ance oneself unsteadily on alternate feet 1850. 
2. trans. To move (anything) with a see-saw 
motion; to tip up and down, to tilt 1874. 

1. b. The peetweets..'teter' along its stony 
shores all summer THOREAU, 

Teeth, pl. of Toorn. 

Teethe (tio), v. late ME. If. teeth, pl. of 
Toorn.) 1. infr. To develop or ‘cut’ teeth. 
(Now only in pr. pple. and vbl. sb.) 2. trans. 
To furnish with teeth, to set teeth in. Chiefly 
dial. 1775. 

Teething (tz-6in), vbl. sb. 1732. f. TEETHE 
v. + Ndl.] The action of TEETHE v.; the 
process of developing teeth, dentition; usu. 
applied to the cutting of the milk-teeth. 

attrib, and Comb., as t.-rash; t. powder, a medi- 
cinal powder given to children when teething, 

Teetotal (titd"-tal), a. (sb.) 1834. [A re- 
duplication or extension of the word TOTAL, 
app. first used (in sense 1) by a working-man, 
Richard Turner of Preston, in a speech advo- 
eating total abstinence from intoxicating 
liquors, in preference to abstinence from ar- 
dent spirits only.] 1. Of or pertaining to total 
abstinence from alcoholie drinks; pledged to, 
or devoted to the furtherance of, total 
abstinence. 2. dial. Absolute, complete, 
perfect, entire. (More emphatic than total.) 
1840. B. sb. (The adj. used absol.; now rare 
or dial. a. The total abstinence principle or 
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pledge; teetotalism; a society for the promo- 
tion of total abstinence. b. A teetotaller 
(rare) 1834. Hence Teeto-talism, total 
abstinence from alcoholic liquors. Teeto-- 
tal(Der, a total abstainer. 

Tee:to:tally, adv. dial. and U.S. 1832. 
[redupl. form of TorarLy.] Entirely, wholly. 

Teetotum (titd"-tim). 1720. [orig 7 
totum, formed by prefixing to L. totum ‘all, 
the whole', its initial T, which stood for it on 
one of the sides of the toy (itself in earlier use 
called simply a fofum).] I. A small four-sided 
disc or die having an initial letterinscribed on 
each of its sides, and a spindle passing down 
through it by which it could be twirled or 
spun with the fingers like a small top, the 
letter which lay uppermost, when it fell, 
deciding the fortune of the player; now, any 
light toy spun with the fingers, used as a toy. 
2. A game of chance played with this device 
1753. 

1. The letters were orig. the initials of Latin 
words, viz. ' totum, A aufer, D depone, N nihil. 
Later they were the initials of English words, T 
Lake-all, H half, N nothing, P put down (i.e. a stake 
equal to that you put down at first). attrib. His 
own t. brain is upset 1863, 

llTeff (tef). 1790. [Amharic /.] The 
principal cereal of Abyssinia, Poa abyssinica. 

Teg (teg), tag (twg). 1530. IME. *tegge, 
*tagge in place-names, repr. OE. *tegga, 
*lagga, parallel to OSw. takka, Sw. tacka 
ewe. In the formation cf. earwig, thaysugge 
hedge-sparrow, pig, stag.) 1. A sheep in its 
second year, or from the time it is weaned till 
its first shearing; a yearling sheep. Formerly 
restricted to the female. 1537. b. T. wool, also 
ellipt. teg 1854. 12. A doe or female deer in its 
second year —1774. 

1. b. T. wool is the wool of the first shearing when 
the sheep is little more than a year old 1854. 

Tegmen (te-gmen). Pl. tegmina. 1817. 
L., covering, f. tegere to cover.) A cover, 
covering, coating, integument. (Only in 
scientific use.) a. Ent. (pl.) The wing-covers, 
i.e. the fore wings when modified so as to 
serve as coverings for the hind wings; esp. 
those of orthopterous insects (corresp. to the 
elytra of beetles). b. Bot. The thin inner coat 
of a seed, immediately enveloping the 
nucleus; the endopleura 1857. c. Ornith. 
(pl.) = Tectrices: see TECTRIX 1891. 

Tegmental (tegme-ntál), a. 1890. [f. next 
+ -AL!1.] Of or pertaining to the tegmentum. 

Tegmentum (tegme:ntim). Pl. -a. 1832. 
LL., collateral form of tegumentum TEGUMENT.] 
1. Bot. Each of the scales forming the cover- 
ing of a leaf-bud; a bud-scale. 2. Anat. The 
upper and hinder portion of each of the crura 
cerebri 1879. 

Teguexin (tegwe-ksin). 1879. [- Aztec 
tecoivin, lecowixin lizard.) Zool. A large S. 
Amer. lizard of the genus Teius, esp. T. 


teguezxin. 

Tegula (te- giala). Pl. -æ (i). 1826. [L., 
tile, f. tegere to cover.) Ent. a. A small scale- 
like structure covering the base of the fore 
wing in hymenopterous and other insects. 
b. Each of a pair of membranous scales 
(prehalteres) in front of the halteres in dip- 
terous insects. 

Tegular (te-ginlii), a. 1796. Hf. as prec. 
+ -AR'.] a. Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
tile; composed of or arranged like tiles. b. 
Ent. Pertaining to or of the nature of a tegula 
1891. So Te-gulary adv. in the manner of 
tiles; so as to overlap like tiles. Te-gulated 
4. (of armour) composed of overlapping 
plates. 

Tegument (tegizmént) 1440. [- L. 
tegumentum covering, f. legere to cover; see 
7MENT.] Something that serves to cover; a 
covering, coating, envelope, investment, inte- 
gument. a. gen. b. Nat. Hisl. and Anat. The 
natural covering of the body, or of some part 
or organ, of an animal or plant; a skin, coat, 
Shell, husk, or the like; spec. — TEGMEN a. 
Now rare or Obs.; mostly repl. by INTEGU- 
MENT. 1646. Hence Tegume'ntala. = next. 

Tegumentary (tegitme-ntari), a. 1828. 
If. prec. + -ARYL] Constituting. or serving 
as, a tegument; pertaining to or occurring in 
the tegument; integumentary. 

Tehee (tihi), int. and sb. late ME, A. 
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inl. A representation of the sound of a light 
laugh, usu. derisive. 

And all the Maids of Honour cry Te! He! 1773. 

B. sb. A laugh of this kind; a titter, a giggle 
1593, So Tehee- v. to utter t. in laughing; to 
titter, giggle ME. 

Teichopsia (toiko-psid). 1872. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. retxos wall + ais sight + Al.] Path. Half- 
blindness accompanied by an appearance as 
of the zigzag outline of battlements. 

Te igitur (ti i-dgitd). 1819. [L., = 
‘Thee therefore’, the opening words of the 
prayer.) The first prayer in the Canon of the 
Mass in the Roman and some other Latin 
liturgies. 

Teil (til). Now rare or Obs. 1589. [- OFr. 
teil, var. of til :- Rom. *tilium, for L. tilia 
linden tree, whence Fr. teille, tille linden- 
bast.] The lime or linden-tree, Tilia europea. 
Usu. t.-tree. 

Teind (tind), (a.) sb. Sc. and north. [Early 
ME. tende, adj. and sb., collateral form of 
TENTH; cf. also TITHE.) A. adj. See TENTH 
A. I. and 3. B. sb. t1. The tenth part (of any- 
thing); a tenth —1475. 2. spec. — TITHE sb. 1; 
now, in Scotland, that portion of the estates 
of the laity which is liable to be assessed for 
the stipend of the clergy of the established 
church. Now chiefly in pl. ME. b. transf. 
The payment, institution or system of teinds 
1817. 

Teinoscope (toi-noskdp). 1822. f. Gr. 
relvew stretch, extend + -ScOPE.] An optical 
instrument in which prisms are so arranged 
and combined as to increase or diminish the 
apparent linear dimensions of objects, while 
the chromatic aberration of the light is cor- 
rected. 

TTeise, v. Also tease. late ME. (Of unkn. 
origin.] trans. app. To drive (esp. a hunted 
beast); to chase; to urge on —1819. 

They..did tease Their horses homeward, with. 
convulsed spur KEATS, Hence +Tei-ser, one who 
rouses the game; spec. one of the first brace or 
leash of deer-hounds let slip. 

I/Telzesthesia (telispi-zia, -sia). 1882. [mod. 
L. (Myers, 1882), f. Gr. rite TELE- + alodnos 
perception + l.] Psychics. Perception at a 
distance; direct sensation or perception of 
objects or conditions independently of the 
recognized channels of sense. So Telzesthe-- 
tic a. having physical perception of things at 
a distance; of or belonging to t. 

l/Telamon (te-limgn). Pl. Telamones 
(telamo"-niz). 1706. [In pl. — L. telamones, 
= Gr. redapdves, pl. of Teauóv name of a 
heroin mythology.] Arch. A figure of a man 
used as a column to support an entablature 
or other structure. 

Telangiectasis (tilendsi,e-ktüsis). Pl. 
-ses (-siz). 1831. [mod.L., f. Gr. res end 
+ dyyeiov vessel + tcracis extension, dilata- 
tion.] Path. Dilatation of the small blood- 
vessels, producing small red or purple tum- 
ours in the skin; one of such tumours. Also 
Telangie-ctasy. Hence Telangiectatic 
(-tee-tik) a. pertaining to or resulting from t. 

Telautograph (teld-tograf). 1884. [f. TELE- 
+ AUTOGRAPH, after telegraph.) Proprietary 
name for a telegraphic apparatus by which 
writing or drawing done at the transmitting 
end is reproduced in facsimile at the receiving 
end, by means of an electric current conveyed 
along a wire. Hence Telautogra:phic a. 
pertaining to the t. Telauto-graphy, the 
use of the t. 

Tele- (te. ih) (bef. a vowel properly tel- but 
more often in the full form), repr. Gr. rer, 
comb. form of rile far off. 

Telacou'stic a. Psychics, pertaining to or in- 
volving the perception of a sound beyond or apart 
from the possibility of ordinary hearing. Tele-- 
Bony, [Gr. -yona begetting] Biol. the (hypo- 
thetical) influence of a previous sire seen in the 
progeny of a subsequent sire from the same 
mother; hence Telego-nic a. Tele: graphone, a 
form of telephone in which the spoken message is 
recorded at the receiving end magnetically on an 
iron ribbon, so as to be capable of reproduction. 
||Telekinesis [Gr. xivnois motion Psychics, 
movement of or in a body occurring at a distance 
from, and without material connection with, the 
motive cause or agent. Telelec-tric a., producing 
mechanical motions or effects at a distance by 
electrical means. Telemecha-nics, the art of 
transmitting power to a distance, esp. by etherial 
vibrations as in wireless telegraphy. Te-lemo:tor, 
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an apparatus for transmitting motive power to a 
distance; esp. a device for steering a ship from 
some part distant from the tiller, by means of 
Dil or pneumatic pressure, etc. Tele- 
pho'nograph, an instrument consisting of a 
combination of telephone and phonograph, by 
which telephone messages can be recorded and 
subsequently reproduced; also (U. S.) = telegra- 
phone. Te-lergy [after energy] Psychics, the sup- 
posed force operating in telepathy, regarded as 
correlated with the various forms of physical 
energy, or as directly affecting the brain or 
organism of the percipient. Te-leseme [Gr. ofa 
sign], an electric signalling apparatus used in 
hotels, etc., fitted with an indicator which shows 
the article or service required. Te-letype, a type- 
printing telegraph. Telewriter (te-liroi:to1), an 
instrument which electrically reproduces in facsi- 
mile a written message. 

Teledu (te-lédu). 1824. [Native name in 
Javanese.) A carnivorous animal of Java 
and Sumatra (Mydaus meliceps), allied to the 
skunk and of similar habits; also called 
stinking badger or stinkard. 

Telega (telégá). 1558. [Russ. feléga.] 
A four-wheeled Russian cart, of rough con- 
struction, without springs. 

Telegram (te-ligrem). 1852. [f. TELE- + 
-GRAM, after felegraph.] A message sent by 
telegraph; a telegraphic dispatch or com- 
munication. 

At. —a new Yankee word for a telegraphic des- 
patch 1857. Hence Te‘legramma‘tic, Tele- 
fra:mmic adjs. of or pertaining to telegrams; 
concise or condensed like a t. rare. 

Telegraph (te-Mgraf), sb. 1794. [- Fr. 
télégraphe (Miot de Mélito, 1792); see 'TELE-, 
TGRAPH.] 1. An apparatus for transmitting 
messages to a distance, usu. by signs of some 
kind. The name was first applied to that 
invented by Chappe in France in 1792, con- 
sisting of an upright post with movable arms, 
the signals being made by various positions 
of the arms according to a pre-arranged code. 
Hence applied to later devices operating by 
movable discs, shutters, etc., flashes of light, 
sounds of bells, horns, etc., or other means. 
(Now rare in this sense, such contrivances 
being usu. called semaphores or signalling 
apparatus.) 2. In full, electric or magnetic t.: 
An apparatus consisting of a transmitter, a 
receiver, and a line or wire of any length con- 
necting these, along which an electric current 
from a battery or other source passes, the cir- 
cuit being made and broken by working the 
transmitter, so as to produce movements, 
as of a needle or pointer, in the receiver, 
which indicate letters, etc., either according 
to a code of signs, or by pointing to char- 
acters upon a dial; in some forms the re- 
ceiver works so as to print or trace the mess- 
age upon a prepared strip of paper. Also, an 
apparatus for wireless telegraphy. 1797. 13. 
A telegram —1802. 4, In Cricket, A board upon 
which the number of runs obtained and wick- 
ets taken are exhibited during a match in 
large figures so as to be visible at a distance; 
a scoring-board. Also, a similar device used 
in other athletic sports. 1859. 5. Used as 
individual name of a newspaper, a variety of 
plant, etc. 1794. 

attrib. and Comb., as t. boy, cable (CABLE ab. 3), 
line, message, office, wire, etc., t.-board = sense 
4; t. form, a paper printed with spaces in which 
the words of a telegram are to be written for dis- 
patch; -key, a small lever or other device in à 
telegraphic transmitter, worked by the hand, for 
making and breaking the circuit; -plant, an E. 
Indian leguminous plant, Desmodium gyrans, te- 
markable for the spontaneous movements of its 
leaflets, suggesting signalling; also called moving 
plant; -pole, -post, one of a series of poles upon 
which a telegraph wire or wires are carried above 
the ground; -register, a telegraphic receiver, or 
part of one, which gives a permanent record of the 
messages received. 

Telegraph (te-ligraf), v. 1805. [f. prec.] 
1. a. intr. To signal or communicate by tele- 
graph; to send a telegram 1815. b. trans. To 
send, transmit, or announce (a message, 
news, etc.) by telegraph. In Cricket, etc., to 
exhibit (the score, etc.) on the telegraph- 
board. 1805. c. To send a message to (à 
person) by telegraph, summon by a telegram 
1810. 2. fig. a. intr. To make signs, signal ( 
a person). b. trans. To make (a signal), con- 
yey or announce by signs. c. To signal to (a 
person). Now rare. 1825. 

Telegrapher (te-ligrafoz). 1795. [f. TELE- 
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GRAPH sb. Or v. + -ER'.] 1. One who works a 
telegraph. (Now rare exc. in U.S.: the techn. 
term being felegraphist.) 2. The sender of a 
telegram 1865. 

Telegraphese (te:ligrafi-z). collog. or joc. 
1885. [f. TELEGRAPH sb. + -ESE.] 1. The con- 
cise and elliptical style in which telegrams are 
worded. 2. joc. An elaborate or inflated style, 
such as that of leading articles in the (Lon- 
don) Daily Telegraph newspaper 1885. 

1. Electric T. is as short and spare as Daily T. is 
longwinded and redundant 1885. 

Telegraphic (telígre-fik), a. 1794. If. as 
prec. + c.] 1. Of, pertaining to, of the 
nature of, or connected with a telegraph; 
made, sent, or transmitted by telegraph. 2. 
fig. ta. Making signals (as by glance or ges- 
ture); conveyed by a sign or signal. b. 
Resembling an (electric) telegraph; convey- 
ing impulses or intelligence as by electricity. 
c. Abbreviated or concise like a telegram. 
1820. 

1. Lord Nelson made the t. signal, ‘England ex- 
pects that every man will do his duty’ 1805, Asif 
on t. wires 1854. 2. c. His speech as t. as though 
each word were paid for 1896. 

Telegraphist (ti-, tele-grafist, te-ligrafist). 
1854. [f. as prec. + .] A person employed, 
or skilled, in working a telegraph; a tele- 
graph-operator. 

Telegraphy (ttle-g-, tele-gráfi, te-ligrafi). 
1795. [f. as prec. + -Y*.] The art or science 
of constructing or using telegraphs; the work- 
ing of a telegraph or telegraphs. Wireless t.: 
see WIRELESS. 

Telemark (te.lémazk). 1910. [Name of a 
district of Norway.) An expert swing turn in 
ski-ing, used in changing direction or stop- 
ping short. 

Telemeter (ti-, tele-mitoz), Also telo- 
meter. 1800. [f. TELE-, TELO-* + -METER.] 
1. An instrument for ascertaining the dis- 
tances of objects: applied to instruments of 
various kinds used in surveying, and in mili- 
tary operations. 2. An apparatus for record- 
ing the readings of any physical instrument. 
at a distance by means of an electric current 
1891. IIence Teleme:tric, -al adjs. 

Teleo-' (te-lijo), bef. a vowel tele-, repr. 
Gr. redeo- (reAeo-), comb. form of réAcos, rédeos 
Perfect, complete, f. réAos end. 

Teleocephalous (-sefálos) (Gr. xedady head] a., 
Ichth. belonging to the order Teleocephali of 
teleostean fishes, having the full number of bones 
in the skull; so Teleoce-phal, a teleocephalous 
fish. Teleosaur (-s01) [Gr. cadpos lizard], 
Palwont. a crocodile of the extinct genus Teleo- 
saurus or family Teleosauride; so Teleosaurian 
4. belonging to this genus or family; sb. — 
leleosaur. Teleozoon (-z6«-$n) [Gr. cor ani- 
mal), Biol. an animal of perfect or complete 
organization; one of the higher animals; hence 
Teleozoic (-25".ik) a., pertaining to the teleozoa. 

Teleo-*, bef. a vowel tele-, comb. form 
repr, Gr. rh end (stem zeX-), as in TELEO- 
LOGY and its derivs; also in Teleorga · nic a., 
Serving the purposes of an organism; neces- 
sary to organic life. 

Teleologic (telijolo-dsik), a. and sb. 1842. 
lf. as next + -10.] A. adj. = next. B. sb. The 
science of final causes; that branch of know- 
ledge which deals with ends or purposes 1865. 

Teleological (teliolọ-dzikăl), a. 1809. f. 
TELEOLOGY + -10AL.] Of, pertaining to, or 
involving teleology; relating to ends or final 
causes; dealing with design or purpose, esp. 
in natural phenomena. Teleolo-gically adv. 

Teleologist (teliọ-lðdzist). 1804. It. as 
Prec. + -Ist.] A believer in or maintainer of 
the doctrine of teleology; one versed in this. 
«Leleology (teli,olódgi) 1740. [- mod.L. 

eologia (Chr. Wolf, 1728), f. Gr. es end 
9510 TELEO-:) + ey (see -LOGY).] The doc- 
rine or study of ends or final causes, esp. as 
related to the evidences of design or purpose 
faites also transf. such design as ex- 

172155 in natural objects or phenomena. 

f cleostean (teli,g-stian), a. and sb. 1859. 
x ELEO-' + Gr. dorée bone + -AN.) Ichth. 
xq. Belonging to or characteristic of the 
E er Teleostei, having the skeleton (usu.) 
ae ossified. B. sb. A fish of this 
25 zs So Te-leost sb. and a. Teleo:steous 
LIleostome (te-lijüsto"m). 1896, [- mod. 

» leleostomus, t. TELEO-? + Gr. oróua mouth.] 
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Ichth. A. fish of the division Teleostomi, in- 
cluding the teleosts and ganoids (i.e. all the 
higher fishes), characterized by well-develop- 
ed maxillary, dentary, and membrane bones. 

Telepathy (ti-, tele-pápi, te-lipepi). 1882. 
lt. TELE- + -PATHY.] Psychics. The com- 
munication of impressions from one mind to 
another, independently of the recognized 
channels of sense. So Te'epath, Tele-- 
pathist, an adept in, a subject of, or be- 
liever in t. Telepa-thic a. pertaining to, of 
the nature of, or effected by t. 

Telephone (te-liféen), sb. 1835. [f. TELE- 
+ -PHONE. Cf. TELEPHONY.) 1. An instru- 
ment, apparatus, or device for conveying 
sound to a distance. Now chiefly Obs. 2, An 
apparatus for reproducing sound, esp. that 
of the voice, at a great distance, by means of 
electricity; consisting, like the electric 
telegraph, of transmitting and receiving 
instruments connected by a line or wire 
which conveys the electric current 1866. 

1. Lovers’ or String T., a toy consisting of two 
stretched membranes or metal discs connected by 
a tense cord which mechanically transmits sound- 
waves from the one to the other. 2. The t. proper 
differs from other instruments of a like class, in 
that it reproduces instead of merely conveying 
vibrations 1884, (The first electrical telephone 
was described by P. Reis in 1861; the first of 
practical use was A. G. Bell's of 1876.) Phr. On 
the t., connected with a system of telephonic inter- 
communication. 
attrib. and Comb., as t. message, operator, receiver 
t. exchange, the office or central station of a local 
t. system, where the various lines are brought to a 
central switchboard, and communication between 
subscribers is effected; sometimes applied to the 
switchboard itself, as in an "automatic exchange"; 
t. girl, a girl employed at the switchl to 
connect the wires so as to put two persons into 
communication. 

Telephone (teliífó*n), v. 1879. [f. prec.] 
1. a. inir. To convey sound to a distance by or 
às by a telephone; esp. to send a message or 
communicate by speaking through a tele- 
phone 1880. b. trans. To convey or announce 
by telephone 1879. c. To speak to or summon 
by telephone 1889. 2. To furnish with tele- 
phones; to establish a system of telephones 
in (a place) 1901. 

2. Estimates for telephoning London 1901. c. 
33 vou on the impulse of the moment 

Telephonic (telttg. nik), a. 1834. [f. TELE- 
PHONE sb. + c.] Transmitting, or relating 
to the transmission of, sound to a distance; 
of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or con- 
veyed by a telephone. Hence Telepho-ni- 
cally adv. in the manner of or by means of a 
telephone. . 

Telephonist (ti-, tele-fónist, te-lifornist). 
1882. ff. TELEPHONE sb. + -I8T.] A person em- 
ployed in transmitting messages by tele- 
phone. 

Telephony (ti-, tele-foni, telifó"ni). [See 
TELEPHONE, -Y*. In sense 1 — Fr. téléphonie 
(Sudré, 1835); in sense 2 earliest in G. 
lelephonie (P. Ries, 1861); in Eng., A. Graham 
Bell, 1876.] tl. Name for a system of 
signalling by means of musical sounds, and 
for the practice of other early forms of 
telephone —1835. 2. The art or science of 
constructing telephones; the working of a 
telephone or telephones. Wireless t.; see 
WIRELESS. 1876. 

Telephote (te-lifot), sb. 1880. [f. Gr. 
Me TELE- + as, fwr- light.) A name em- 
ployed or proposed for various devices or 
apparatus used or projected. a. A means of 
transmitting signals or messages from a dis- 
tance by means of light. b. A device for the 
electric transmission of pictures, so that they 
are reproduced as pictures at a distance. C. 
An apparatus for photographing at a great 
distance; a telephotographic lens or camera. 
Hence Te-lephote v. trans. to transmit (an 
optical image) to a distance by means of 
electricity. Telepho-tic (-fo-tik) a. of or per- 
taining to a t., or to TELEPHOTY. 

Telephoto. 1898. Abbrev. of TELEPHOTO- 


GRAPHIC d.“ 
Telephotograph (telitó"-tógraf), sb. 
1881. [f. as TELEPHOTE sb, + -GRAPH.] A 


picture or image electrically reproduced at a 
distance; also, an apparatus for doing this. 


TELESCOPIST 


So Te:lephotogra-phic d. Te:lephoto:- 
graphy’, = TELEPHOTY. 

Telepho:tograph, sb.* 1900. [f. TELE- + 
PHOTOGRAPH; à back-formation from next.] 
A photograph of a distant object taken with 
a telephotographic lens. So Telepho ; to- 
graph v. trans. to photograph with a tele- 
photographic lens or apparatus. Teile- 
photo'graphy*, the art or practice of taking 
photographs of distant objects by a camera 
with a telephotographic lens. 

Telephotographic (te:lifó*to,gre-flk), a.* 
1892. lf. TELE- + PHOTOGRAPHIC.] Of, per- 
taining to, or used in the photographing of 
distant objects, within the field of sight but. 
beyond the limits of distinct vision, esp. in 
t. lens, a lens or combination of lenses for this 
purpose. 

Telephoty (te-Hfó*ti) 1908. [f. as TELE- 
PHOTE + -Y*.] The art or practice of repro- 
ducing pictures or views at a distance by 
means of the electric current; the theory and 
practice of the telephote. 

Telescope (te-liskop), sb. 1648. [- It. 
telescopio (Galilei) or mod.L. telescopium 
(Porta); see TELE-, -SCOPE.] An optical instru- 
ment for making distant objects appear 
nearer and larger, consisting of one or more 
tubes with an arrangement of lenses, or of 
one or more mirrors and lenses, by which the 
rays of light are collected and brought to a 
focus and the resulting image magnified. 
Telescopes are of two kinds: refracting, in 
which the image is produced by a lens (the 
object-glass), and reflecting, in which it is 
produced by a mirror or speculum; being 
magnified in each case by a lens or combina- 
tion of lenses (the EYE-PIECE). The smaller 
hand-telescopes are always refracting, and 
consist of two or more tubes made to slide 
one within another for convenience of pack- 
ing into a narrow compass and for adjusting 
the lenses as required for focusing the image. 
b. Astr. A constellation south of Sagittarius 
1891. 

1. By what strange Parallax or Optic skill Of 
vision multiplyed through air, or glass Of Tele- 
scope MILT. 

Comb.: t.-carp, a monstrous variety of goldfish, 
having protruding eyes; -driver, a clockwork ap- 
pow for driving an astronomical t. so as to fol- 
low the apparent movements of the heavenly 
bodies and thus keep the same object continually 
in the field of view; -eye, an eye which can be 
protruded and retracted like a t.-tube, as in 
gasteropod molluscs; -fish = t. carp; fly, a fly 
of the genus Diopsis, having the eyes on long 
stalks; -shell, the long conical shell, with numer- 
ous whorls, of an Indian gasteropod (Telescopium 
fuscum); -sight, a small t. mounted as a sight 
upon a firearm or surveying instrument, 

Telescope (te:lisko'p), v. 1861. t. prec.] 
1. a. trans. To force or drive one into another 
(or into something else) after the manner of 
the sliding-tubes of a hand-telescope: usu. 
said in ref. to railway carriages in a collision 
1872. b. intr. To slide, run, or be driven one 
into another (orinto something else); to have 
its parts made to slide in this manner; to 
collapse so that its parts fall into one another 
1877. 2. trans. To make into or use as a 
telescope 1861. 

1. b. They telescoped like cars in railroad 
smashes O, W. HOLMES, 2. Looking through his 
telescoped hand 1861. 

Telescopic (telisko-pik), a. 1705. (t. as 
prec. + -10.] 1. Of or pertaining to a tele- 
scope; of the nature of or consisting of a 
telescope, as f. sight = telescope-sight; done 
by means of a telescope, as f. observations. 
2. Seen by means of a telescope; spec. of a 
heavenly body, visible only through a tele- 
scope 1714. 3. Having the property of a 
telescope; having the power of distant 
vision, far-seeing; contemplating something 
distant (lil. and fig.) 1781. 4. Consisting of 
parts made to slide one within another like 
the tubes of a hand-telescope 1846. 

1. The limits of t. vision have not been reached 
1855. 2. These asteroids. are, entirely t. 1893. 
3. These Saxons..have..the t. appreciation of 
distant gain EMERSON. So Telesco-pical a. (now 
rare), in senses 1 and 2. 1665. Telesco:pically 


lr. 
Telescopist (ti-, tele-sküpist, te-Hskó"pist). 
1870. lf. TELESCOPE + -I8T.] One skilled in 


TELESCOPY 


using a telescope; one who makes telescopic 
observations. 

Telescopy (ti-, tele-skópi, te-Hskópi). rare. 
1861. [f. TELESCOPE + -Y*] The art or 
practice of using the telescope, or of making 
telescopes. 

tTelesm. 1646. [-late Gr. recua comple- 
tion, f. rev complete, fulfil, f. zàos end.] 
= TALISMAN? 1. 1693. So Telesma · tic 
(rare), t'Telesma-tical adjs. of or pertaining 
to a t.; talismanic; magical. 

Telestich (tí-, telestik, teléstik). 1037. 
[irreg. f. Gr. rehos, reà- end + aríyos row, 
line of verse, after Acrostic.) A short poem 
(or other composition) in which the final 
letters of the lines, taken in order, spell a 
word or words. 

Teleutospore (ti-, telid-téspo°s). 1874. f. 
Gr. redeurg completion, end (f. ràes end) + 
SronE.] Bot. A special form of spore, usu. 
produced at the end of the period of fructi- 
fication, in parasitic fungi of the family 
Urediner. Teleutospo-ric a, 

Television (telivison). 1909. [f. TELE- 
+ VisION.] Vision of a distant (moving) ob- 
ject or scene electrically transmitted and re- 
produced; also, the process by which this is 
effected. Hence Te-levise v. trans., to trans- 
mit by t. Te-levisor, a t. apparatus. 

Telic (telik) a. 1846. [= Gr. reuxós 
final, f. Hs end; see -10.] 1. Gram. Of a 
conjunction or clause: Expressing end or 
purpose. 2. Directed or tending to a definite 
end; purposive 1889, 

Telinga (télingad), sb. and a. 1698. [Of 
unkn. origin.) 1. The Telugu language. (As 
sb, or a.) 2. One of the Telugu people 1800. 
tb. spec. A native Indian soldier disciplined 
and dressed in quasi-European fashion; a 
sepoy —1883, 

Tell (tel), sb. Now dial. 1742. |f. TELL 
v.] 1. What one tells or has to tell; a tale, 
Statement, account. 2. A talk, conversation, 
gossip 1804. 

1. I am at the end of my t. H. WALPOLE. 

Tell (tel), sb.“ Also tel. 1864. [- Arab. 
tall a hillock.] Arab name for an artificial hil- 
lock or mound, usu. one covering the ruins of. 
an ancient city. 

Tell (tel), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. told (told). 
(OR. tellan = OFris. talia, tella, OS. tellian, 
(M)LG., (M)Du. tellen, OHG. zellen, G. zählen 
reckon, count (cf. erzählen recount, relate), 
ON. telja :- Gmc, *taljan, f. *taló TALE sb.) 
I. To mention in order, narrate, make 
known. I. trans. To recount, enumerate; to 
give a list of 1440. 2. To give an account or 
narrative of (facts, actions, or events); to 
narrate, relate. Also fo f. over. OE. b. intr. 
for pass. T'o sound (well, etc.) when told 1584. 
3. To make known by speech or writing; to 
communicate (information, facts, ideas, 
news, ete.); to state, announce, report, inti- 
mate ME. b. To declare, state formally or 
publicly; to announce, proclaim, publish 
ME. 4, To utter (words); to say over, recite 
(a passage, composition, etc.); to say. Now 
dial. ME. b. To utter, speak, say (things). 
rare. late ME. c. To express in words 
(thoughts, things known) Now rare. ME. 
5. To disclose or reveal (something secret or 
private) late ME. 6. To discern so as to be 
able to say with knowledge or certainty; 
hence, to distinguish, recognize, decide, deter- 
mine 1087. b. Preceded by can: To be able 
to state; to know; to make out, understand. 
Usu, in neg. or interrog. sentences, as Nobody 
can t., Who can t.? late ME. 7. trans. To f. 4 
person: To inform (a person) of something; 
to make aware, apprise, acquaint; to instruct 
ME. 8. To assert positively to; to assure (a 
person). Often parenthetically. 1440. 9. To 
order or direct (a person) to do something; to 
bid 1599. 10. intr. To give an account, des- 
cription, or report ME. 11. fig. To give 
evidence, be an indication of 1798. 12. To 
disclose something wished to be kept secret, 
to play the informer, tell tales, blab 1539. 

2. Others of some note, As story tells, have trod 
this Wilderness Mir. 3. I'le t. you one piece of 
my mind 1673. Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream! LONGFELLOW. b. 
Phr. T. it not in Gath (from 2 Sam. 1:20), publish 
it not to the enemy, or to the Philistine, or to the 
world. 4. b. The lippes of the vnwyse 
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tellynge foolish thinges COVERDALE Ecclus, 21:25. 
5. She neuer told her loue SHAKS. To t. tales: see 
TALE sb. 2 b. 6. They can be told by their com- 

lexions, dress, manner, and.. 1840. 7. 

e. tolde me of my fault 1573. refore was I 
not told of all this? Scorr. 8. I t. you, it got on 
my nerves 1905. 9. Tell the Sergeant to keep his 
eye open KIPLING, 10. He told of bloody fights 
CRABBE. 11. Blocks of basalt. telling of a still 
more ancient Moabite city 1873. 12. He didn’t 
want to ‘t,’ of Maggie GEO, ELIOT. 

Phrases. To t. a tale, a story, to relate a story or 
narrative. To t. a tale, t. its own tale: to be signifi- 
cant of itself. To t. the tale, to pitch a yarn. To 
t. one's tale, to relate one's story; also, to say what 
one has to t., to deliver one's message. To t. (the) 
truth, to make a true statement; to state the fact 
or circumstance as it really i; y paren- 
thetically to 1 a statement. So to f. a lie, 
to make a wilfully false statement or report. To 
hear t.; usu. const. of: see HEAR v. 2; now chiefly 
dial. and collog, Nevert. me, don't t. me, expressing 
incredulity or impatience, I can t. you, I can as- 
sure you. I'll t. you what I'll t. you what it is’, 
or ‘T'I t. you something’. To t. any one his own, 
to t. him frankly of his faults. To t. (a person) 
good-bye: to say goodbye (U.S.). To t. the world: 
to announce openly (U.S.). 

II. To mention numerically, to count, reck- 
on. 1. trans. To mention or name (the single 
members of a series or group) one by one, 
specifying them as one, two, three, oto.; hence, 
to enumerate, reckon in; to reckon up, count, 
number. Also absol. Now arch. or dial. OE. 
b. spec. To count (voters or votes). Also 
absol. To t. noses: To count heads; see NOSE 
sb. 2. To count out (pieces of money) in pay- 
ment; hence, to pay (money). arch. or dial. 
ME. b. To reckon up or calculate the total 
amount or value of (money or other things). 

-arch. OK. 

1. Phr. To f. one's beads: see BEAD sb, 2. tTot. the 
clock, to count the hours as shown by a clock; 
hence, to pass one's time idly. To t. (so many) 
years, to have lived (so many) years. Obs. or 
arch, All told, when all are counted; in all. b. 
The House was told by Mr. Speaker 1899. 2. He 
told the money into my hand DE FOE. b. Those 
who weigh and t. over money MARVELL. As a 
miser tells his gold 1827. 

With advs. T. off. a. To count off from the 
whole number or company; to separate, detach, 
esp. so many men for a particular duty; hence 
gen. to appoint to a. 77 task, object, posi- 
tion, or the like, b. To scold; to rebuke strongly 
(slang). c. intr. for refl. Mil. Of a rank or troop of 
men: To number themselves in succession. T. 
out, to separate by counting: to count out (arch. 
or dial.). 

TII. To account, or estimate, qualitatively. 
11. To account, esteem as being (something) 
21430. 2. inir. To count (for something); to 
have its effect, be effective, act or operate 
with effect; to make an impression 1797. 

1. Wordly selynesse Which clerkes tellyn fals 
felicite CHAUCER. 2. Every blow..tells 1797. 
Everything in the pmi to use a vulgar expres- 
sion, tells LAMB. 1t tells somewhat against his 
interpretation 1870. Hence Te'llable a. capable 
or 17 told or narrated; fit to be told; worth 

ing. 

Tellen (te-lén). 1711. L mod. L. tellina - 
Gr. ren kind of shell-fish.] A bivalve of 
the genus Tellina or family Tellinidæ. 

Teller (teloi. ME. If. TELL v. + -ER] 
One who or that which tells, in various senses; 
esp. a. One who counts or keeps tally; now 
esp. one who counts money ; spec. an officer in 
a bank who receives or pays money over the 
counter 1480. b. One of four officers of the 
Exchequer formerly charged with the receipt 
and payment of moneys 1488. c. In a delib- 
erative assembly (esp. the House of Com- 
mons), A person (usu. one of two or more) 
who counts the votes on a division 1669. 
e Teller-ship, the office or position 
of a t. 

Telling (te- lin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. TELL v. 
+ -ING'.] The action of TELL v. 

Phr. That's (or that would be) telling. (trivial 
colloq.), that would be to divulge something secret. 

Telling, ppl. a. 1852. [-1NG?.] That 
tells; effective, forcible, striking. 

A t. reply 1852. Drawn up with t. force 1870. 
Hence Te'llingly adv. 

Tell-tale (te-té, sb. (a.) 1548. 1. One 
who tells tales; one who idly or maliciously 
discloses private or secret matters; a tale- 
bearer, a tattler. Also fransf. of things. b. A 
name of a species of Sandpiper (spec. in U. S.), 
so named from their loud cry 1824. 2. Mech. 
A device for mechanically indicating or re- 
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cording some fact or condition not otherwise 
apparent; an indicator, a gauge 1801. 3. 
attrib. or as adj. a. That tells tales, that is a 
tell-tale. Now rare or Obs. in lit. sense. 1594, 
b. Applied to a thing: That betrays something 
meant to be kept secret 1577. c. That gives 
notice or warning of something 1867. 

3. a. Rich. III, IV. iy. 149. b. These tell-tale 
articles must not remain here SCOTT. c. T. clock, 
a clock with an attachment of some kind requir: 
ing attention at certain intervals, by which the 
vigilance of a watchman may be checked. 7, 
compass, a compass suspended overhead in the 
captain’s cabin, enabling him to detect any devia- 
tion from the course. 

fTe-ll-truth. 1558. 1. One who or that 
which tells the truth —1810. 2. The telling of 
the truth; candour (rare) 1734. 

Te: llur-, tellu-ri-, Chem., used as comb. 
forms of TELLURIUM; as in Tellurhy-dric 
acid, hydrogen telluride. 

Tellurate (te-litre't), 1826. f. TELLUR- 
10 + -ATE*.] Chem. A salt of telluric acid, 

Telluret (te-litiret). Now rare. 1842. f. 
‘TELLURIUM; see -URET.] Chem. A compound 
of tellurium with hydrogen or a metal, as t. of 
sodium, TeNa;: now usu. TELLURIDE. 

Telluretted (te-litretéd), a. Now rare, 
1819. [k. as prec, + -ED*.] Chem. Combined 
with tellurium, as in felluretted hydrogen, a 
gaseous compound of hydrogen and tellur- 
ium, TeH;, formerly also called hydrotelluric 
ortellurhydric acid, and now hydrogen telluride, 

Tellurian (teliü"-rián), a. and sb. 1846. 
If. L. tellus, tellur- earth + -1AN.] A. adj. Of 
or pertaining to the earth ; earthly, terrestrial. 
B. sb. An inhabitant of the earth 1847. 

Telluric (teliü"rik), a.' 1800. [f. TELLU- 
RIUM + -IC.] Chem, and Min. Derived from or 
containing tellurium. Applied to compounds 
in which tellurium is present in a smaller pro- 
portion than in tellurous compounds, as t. 
acid, H,TeO,. Also in J. gold, silver, bismuth, 
the tellurides of these metals occurring as 
native alloys. 

Telluric (teliü*rik), a.* 1830. [f. L. tellus, 
tellur- earth + -10.] Of or belonging to the 
earth, terrestrial; pertaining to the earth as a 
planet; of or arising from the earth or soil. 

A 't. poison’ is generated in it [the Campagna] 
by the energy of the soil 1884. 

Telluride (teliüroid), 1849. (t. TELLU- 
RIUM 4 -IDE.] Chem. A combination of tellu- 
rium with an electro-positive element (e.g. 
hydrogen or a metal), or with a radical; as t. 
of hydrogen. 

T. of bismuth, telluric bismuth, tetradymite, or 
bornite. T. of gold and silver = SYLVANITE. 

Tellurion (teliü*-ión). Also tellurium. 
1831. [f. L. tellus, tellur- + (in quasi-Gr. 
form) -1uM.] An apparatus for showing the 
effect of the earth's motions and obliquity 
of axis in causing the alternations of day and 
night and the succession of the seasons; à 
simple kind of orrery. 

Tellurism (teliüriz'm). 1843. . as prec. 
+ Asu.] 1. A magnetic influence or prin- 
ciple supposed by some to pervade all nature 
and to produce the phenomena of animal 
magnetism; also, the theory of animal mag- 
netism based on this, propounded in 1822 by 
Kieserin Germany. 2. Influence of the soilin 
producing disease 1890. 

Tellurite (te-liüroit). 1799. [f. TELLU- 
RIUM + TRI 2 b, 4 b.] 1. Min. Native oxide 
of tellurium, found in minute whitish or yel- 
low crystals; tellurie ochre. 2. Chem. A salt 
of tellurous acid 1847. 

Tellurium (teliü*-ijm). 1800. If. L. tellus, 
tellur- earth + un; named by Klaproth, 
1798, prob. in contrast to uranium (Gr. o)pavós 
heaven), a metal which he had discovered in 
1789.] Chem. One of the rarer elements, à 
tin-white shining brittle substance, formerly 
from its outward characteristics classed 
among the metals, but chemically belonging 
to the same series as sulphur and selenium. 
It occurs native in rhombohedral crystals, 
isomorphous with those of antimony, arsenic, 
and bismuth. Symbol Te; atomic weight 
128. b. Graphic t. = SYLVANITE. 

Comb.: t. glance Min. nagyagite or black tellu- 
ride of lead. 

Tellurous (teliüros), a. 1842. [f. TELL. 
RIUM + -OUS.] Chem. Characterized by or of 
the nature of tellurium; said of compounds 
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contai a greater proportion of tellurium 
than those called telluric; as t. acid, H,TeOs, 

Tellus (te. Ins). late ME. [L.] In Roman 
mythology, the goddess of the earth; the 
earth personified; the terrestrial globe. 

Telly (te. 10, colloq. abbrev. of TELEVISION. 

Telo-! (telo), comb. form repr. Gr. zéAos, 
aes end; as in Te-oblast [Gr. fAaorós 
germ], each of a number of proliferating cells 
at one end of the embryo in segmented ani- 
mals, as insects and annelids. 

Telo-?, repr. Gr. Mo-, comb. form of re 
or mod far off, occurring exceptionally in- 
stead of nàs- (TELE-). See next and TELO- 
TYPE. 

Telodynamic (te:lodine-mik, -doi-), a. 
Also teledynamic. 1870. If. TELO-* + 
Dwawm.] Term applied to a cable trans- 
mitting mechanical power to a distance. 

Frelos (te-lgs). 1904. U- Gr. réos end.] 
End, purpose, ultimate object or aim. 

Telotroch (telotrok). 1877. [f. TELO-' 
+ Gr. rpoxós wheel. Cf. mod.L. Telotrocha 
n. pl., as name for larvie having this struc- 
ture.] Zool. A zone of cilia circling either or 
each end of the preoral (and perianal) seg- 
ments of a free-swimming polychetus anne- 
lid larva. b. A larva of this kind. Hence 
Telo:trochal, ‘Telo-trochous adjs. possess- 
ing a t. or telotrochs; of the nature of a t. 

Telotype (te-loteip). 1858. [f. TELO-* + 
Type.) An electric telegraph that automati» 
cally prints the messages as received; also, a 
telegram so printed. 

Telpher (toto), a. and sb, 1884. [contr. 
form (F. Jenkin) of *lelephore; see 'lELE-, 
-PHORE.] A. adj. or attrib. sb. Of or relating to 
a system of telpherage. B. sb. Any travelling 
unit on a telpher line; also, the plant and 
rolling stock of a system of telpherage. 

a. T. line, railway, a light overhead line on which 
the haulage is worked by electric power; 80 t. 
tain. Hence Tedpher v. trans. to transport 
(goods, etc.) by means of telpherage. 

Telpherage (te-lforéd3), 1883. [f. as prec. 
+ -AGE.] Transport effected automatically 
by the aid of electrici 

Telson (telson), 1855. [- Gr. réAcov limit.] 
Zool. The last segment of the abdomen or its 
median axis in certain crustaceans and 
arachnidans, as the middle flipper of a lob- 
ster's tail-fin, the sting of the scorpion, etc. 

Telugu, Teloogoo (te-lugà), sb., a. 1789. 
{Native name of the language, and of a man 
of the race. Origin and deriv. unkn.] 1. The 
name of a Dravidian language, spoken on the 
Coromandel coast of India, north of Madras 
1813. 2. One of the Dravidian people or race 
who speak this language 1789. 3. altrib. or as 
adj, Of or pertaining to this language, people, 
or country 1888. 

Temenos (te-méngs). 1820. [- Gr. régevos, 
f. reu-, stem of re, ent off, sever. Of. 
TEMPLE sb.'] Gr, Antiq. A piece of ground 
surrounding or adjacent to a temple; a sacred 


. enclosure or precinct. 


Temerarious (teméré*-rias), a. Now only 
literary, 1532. [f. L. temerarius fortuitous, 
rash (f. temere blindly, rashly + -arius 
7ARY!) + -0US.] 1. Characterized by temerity ; 
Teckless, heedless, rash. +2. Fortuitous, 
casual, haphazard —1775. 

1. Your resolves are t. and presumptuous 1645. 
ence Temera:rious-ly adv., -ness. 

,Zemerity (time-riti). late ME. [= I. 
poet -lal-, t. temere; see prec., Arx. et. 
3 T. lémérilé.] Excessive boldness, rashness; 
kin ee recklessness; an instance of 


Marlborough migl 7 
his t. at Bb ORCC e 
i Te ros (te-méros), a. Now rare. 1401. 
tí » temere rashly + -ous, or f. as var. of 
R merary (Xv-xvH) by change of suffix.) 
rah, foolhardy. Te-merous-ly adv., -ness. 
of emp., abbrev. of L. tempore, in the time 


,Tempe (tempi). 1507, [- L. Tempe ~ Gr. 
F Proper name of a valley in Thes- 
Y» watered by the Peneus, between Mounts 
eoar and Ossa; used orig. in Latin litera- 
Een as a general name for a beautiful valley ; 
8 7 for any delightful rural spot. 
1 solitude of my own little T. 1770. 
per (te-mpoa), sb. late ME. If. next.] 
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I. 1. The due or proportionate mixture or 
combination of elements or qualities; the 
condition or state resulting from such com- 
bination; proper or fit condition. Now rare 
or Obs. 2. Proportionate arrangement of 
parts; regulation, adjustment; hence, mean 
or medium, a middle course; a compromise; 
a settlement. arch. 1523. 3. Mental balance or 
composure, esp. under provocation of any 
kind; moderation in or command over the 
emotions, esp. anger; calmness, equanimity ; 
now usu. in phr. to keep or lose (one’s) t., to 
be out of t. 1603. 

2. The king. compiled a new body of laws, in 
order to find a t. between both BURKE. 3. I kee] 
my T., and win their Money STEELE. It would 
put me out of t., which is a state of mind I can’t 
endure DICKENS. 

IL fi. = Temperament II. -1759. tb. Of 
things immaterial: Character, quality —1651. 
2. The particular degree of hardness and elas- 
ticity or resiliency imparted to steel by tem- 
pering 1470. 13. = CLIMATE sb. 3, TEMPERA- 
MENT II. 2. —1705. 14. The relative condition 
of a body in respect of warmth or coldness 
1884. 15. Bodily habit, constitution, or 
condition —1707. 6. Mental constitution; 
habitual disposition 1595. 7. Actual state of 
the mind or feelings; inclination, humour 
1628. 8, = ill-temper: Heat of mind or pas- 
sion; explosive ill-humour 1828. 

2. Between two blades, which beares the better t. 
SHAKS. fig. Intellectual implements of more 
ethereal t. 1866. 6. The t. of the Puritan was 
eminently a t. of law GREEN. 7. The Commons 
were in no t. to listen to such excuses MACAULAY. 
Good t., ill t., bad t. (cf. GOOD-TEMPERED, ILL- 
TEMPERED, bad-tempered). 8. Johnson, when the 
first ebullition of t. had subsided, felt he had been 
unreasonably violent 1846. I can’t tell you. .what 
a t, I was in 1900. 

III. Concr. senses. a. Sugar-making. A solu- 
tion containing lime or some other alkaline 
substance serving to neutralize the acid in the 
raw cane-juice and clarify it 1657. b. An 
alloy of tin and copper 1875. 

Comb.: t.-screw, a set-serew for adjustment; 

. in boring, a screw-connection for automatic- 
ally adjusting the drill as the boring proceeds. 

Temper (te-mpoz) v. (OE. temprian (= 
OS. temperon) = L. temperare mingle, restrain 
oneself. The sense-development of the Eng. 
verb was prob. infl. by the French (OFr. 
lemprer, (O)Fr. tremper, mod. Fr. tempérer).) 
I. 1. trans. To bring (anything) to a proper or 
suitable condition, state, or quality, by 
mingling with something else; to qualify, 
alloy, or dilute by such mixture or combi- 
nat ion. arch. 2. To modify (some unsuitable or 
excessive state or quality, or some thing or 
person in respect of such), esp. by admixture 
of some other quality, etc.; to reduce to the 
suitable or desirable degree or condition free 
from excess in either direction; to moderate, 
mitigate, assuage, tone down OE. 3. To mix, 
mingle, blend (ingredients) fogether, or (one 
ingredient) with another, in proper Pro- 
portions. arch. late ME. 4. To prepare by 
mingling; to make by due mixture or combin- 
ation; to concoct, compound, make up, de- 
vise. Obs. or arch. late ME. 15. To restore 
the proper ‘temper’ or ‘temperament’ to; to 
cure, heal, refresh —1613. 6. To bring into a 
suitable or desirable frame of mind; to dispose 
favourably; also, to appease, mollify, pacity. 
Obs. ov arch tempered with water, so let discre 

— is tempered wi wal je 
dos k. Yale 1501. 2. T. sorow with mirth 1562. 
He..who tempers aes with mercy 1871. 3. 
Whan metalles be well tempered togyther they 
wyll be all as one 1530. 4. Lo, thus I tempre mi 
diete 1390. 6. The Lady so well tempered and 
reconciled them both, that she forced them to 
join Hands STEELE, TP 

II. 1. To keep, conduct, or manage in just 
measure; to regulate; to control, guide, 
govern, overrule. Obs. exc. dial. OE. 2. To 
restrain within due limits, or within the 
bounds of moderation; in later use often 
simply, to restrain, check, curb. Also trefi. 
OE. 3. To regulate suitably to need or re- 
quirement; to fit, adapt, conform, accommo- 
date, make suitable. Const. to. Now rare or 

. 1450. 
Mute oem Jove Tempers the fates of human 
race above PoPE. 2. I wish that not onely Kings, 
but all other Persons. . would so t. themselves as 
to commit no wrong HOBBES. Cortes. was more 
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solicitous to t. than to inflame their ardour 1777. 
Sn were indeed not temper'd to his temper 
T. 

III. Techn. uses. 1. To bring (clay, mortar, 
etc.) to a proper consistence for use by mixing 
and working it up with water, etc. ME. 12. 
To moisten (a substance, usu. medicinal or 
culinary ingredients in a comminuted state) 
so as to form a paste or mixture —1674. b. 
spec. in Painting. To prepare (colours) for 
use by mixing them with oil, etc. 1531. 13. 
trans. To soften (iron, wax, etc.) by heating; 
to melt. Also intr. for pass. —1597. 4. To 
bring (steel) to a suitable degree of hardness 
and elasticity or resiliency by heating it to 
the required temperature and immersing it, 
while hot, in some liquid, usu. cold water. 
Also intr. for pass. late ME. 15. To tune, 
adjust the pitch of (a musical instrument) 
—1593. b. spec. To tune (a note or instru- 
ment) according to some temperament; see 
TEMPERAMENT III. 3. 1727. 6. To bring into 
harmony, attune. Obs. or arch. late ME. 

3. 2 Hen. IV, IV. iii. 140, 4. They have a great 
advauntage in Spayne, to t. their blades well, 
bycause of the nature of their ryvers PALSGR. 
6. Mean while the Rural ditties were not mute, 
Temper'd to th'Oaten Flute Mr. 

Tempera (te-mperá). 1832. [It., in phr. 
pingere a tempera paint in distemper.] The 
method of painting in distemper: see DISTEM- 
PER sb. 

Temperable (te-mporib’l), a. Now rare. 
late ME. [orig. prob. — med. L. temperabilis; 
later f. TEMPER sb. and v. + -ABLE.] fa. Of 
weather or climate: = TEMPERATE a. 3. fb. 
Of a person: = TEMPERATE d. 1, —1029. 
That may be tempered or made plastic 1841. 

a. In somer he muste haue t. eir. late ME. c. 
The fusible, hard, and t. texture of metals EMER- 
son. Hence Temperabi-lity. 

Temperality, joc. misused for lemper. 
SHAKs, 

Temperament (te-mptrimént), sb. late 
ME. [- L. temperamentum due mixture, f. 
temperare TEMPER v.; see -MENT.] I. fl. A 
moderate and proportionable mixture of ele- 
ments in a compound; the condition in which 
elements are combined in their due propor- 
tions -1684. 12. Consistence, composition; 
mixture 1073. II. fl. In the natural philo- 
sophy of the Middle Ages: The combination 
of supposed qualities (hot or cold, moist or 
dry), in a certain proportion, determining the 
nature of a plant or other body; characteristic 
nature; known spec. as universal t, 1077. 2. 
The condition of the weather or climate as 
resulting from the different combinations of 
the qualities, heat or cold, dryness or humi- 
dity; climate. Obs. or arch. 1610. 13. Condi- 
tion with regard to warmth or coldness 1799. 
4. In medieval physiology: The combination 
of the four cardinal humours (seo HUMOUR 
sb. 2 b) of the body, by the relative proportion 
of which the physical and mental constitu- 
tion were held to be determined; known spec. 
as animal t.; also, the bodily habit attri- 
buted to this, as a sanguine, choleric, phleg- 
matic, or melancholic t. (see the adjs.) 1628. 
5. Constitution or habit of mind, esp. as de- 
pending upon or connected with physical 
constitution; natural disposition 1821. 

2. The t. of their seasons is such that they have 
no disease JOWETT. 4. Our minds are perpetually 
. wrought on by the Temperament of our Bodies 
DRYDEN. 5. The man of sanguine t. 1868, 

III. 1. Moderating, moderation; lightening, 
alleviation, mitigation; due regulation, Obs. 
or arch. 1475. 2, The action of duly combin- 
ing or adjusting different principles, claims, 
ete.; adjustment, compromise. Obs. or arch. 
1660. b. A middle course or state; a medium, 
mean. Obs. or arch. 1604. 3. Mus. The ad- 
justment of the intervals of the scale (in the 
tuning of instruments of fixed intonation, as 
keyboard instruments), so as to adapt them to 
purposes of practical harmony: consisting in 
slight variations of the pitch of the notes from 
true or ‘just’ intonation, in order to make 
them ayailable in different keys; a particular 
system of doing this. (Sometimes extended 
to any system of tuning.) 1727. 

2. These admit no t. and no compromise BURKE, 
b. The causes. of this t.—this mezzo termino— 
this middle course BENTHAM. 3. The chief tem- 
peraments..are mean-tone l.. and equal t. (now 
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almost universal), in which the octave is divided 
into twelve (theoretically) equal semitones, so 
that the variations of pitek, are evenly distributed 
throughout all keys. O.E.D. Hence Tempera- 
ment v. rare. trans. to endow with a t. 

Temperamental (te:mptrime-ntal), a. 
1646. [f. prec. + -AL'1.] Of or relating to the 
temperament (chiefly in sense II. 5); in recent 
colloq. use, liable to or marked by variable or 
unaccountable moods. Hence Tempera- 
mentally adv. 

Temperance (te-mpérins). ME. [- AFr. 
temperaunce — L. temperantia moderation, f. 
temperant-, pr. ppl. stem of temperare TEMPER 
v.; see -ANCE.] I. I. The practice or habit of 
restraining oneself in provocation, passion, 
desire, etc.; rational self-restraint. (One of 
the four cardinal virtues. 2. spec. The 
avoidance of excess in eating and drinking; 
esp., in later use, moderation in regard to 
intoxicants; sobriety. Now often applied to 
teetotalism. 1542. b. attrib. Pertaining to, 
practising, or advocating total abstinence, as 
t. association, drink, movement, sociely, work ; 
t. hotel, inn, one where no intoxicants are 
provided 1836, 

1. He. .calmd his wrath with goodly t. SPENSER. 
The secret of t. lies not in the scanty supply, but 
in the strong self-restraint 1846. 2. With a delicate 
frame. .I have been enabled, by t., to do the work 
of a strong man COBDEN. Where I can enjoy a 
stiff glass of grog with my feet on the hobs, and 
with nobody to preach t. 1887. 

II. fl. a. = TEMPERAMENT III. 1, 2. —1590. 
b. = TEMPERAMENT I. 1, 2. 1038. 12. Mode- 
rate temperature; freedom from the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold; mildness of weather 
or climate; temperateness —1610. 

1, b. But were all Men of my T., and Wisdom 
too, You should woo us COWLEY. 2. It [theisland] 
must needs be of. . tender, and delicate t. SHAKS. 
So VOX RACy, = TEMPERANCE, in senses I. 
1, 2, II. 1 b. 

Temperate (te-mpérét), a. late ME. [- L. 
temperatus, pa. pple. of temperare; see TEMPER 
v. -ATE*] 1. Of persons, their conduct, 
practices, etc.: Observing moderation, self- 
restrained, moderate. 2. Of things, actions, 
qualities, conditions, etc.: Tempered; not 
excessive in degree; restrained. late ME. 3. 
spec. Of the weather, season, climate, etc.: 
Moderate in respect of warmth: neither too 
hot nor too cold; of mild and equable tem- 
perature. late ME. 4. Of monarchy or 
sovereignty, hence also of the sovereign: Re- 
stricted in extent of authority; not absolute; 
limited; constitutional. Obs. or arch. 1560. 

1. This is a t. statement MILL. The t. life has 
gentle pains and pleasures JowETT. That a young 
man of strictly t. habits should thus suddenly be- 
come a drunkard 1890, 2. At the t. hour of nine, 
the bridal festivities closed 1855. 3. So cleare the 
ayre, so t. the clime 1587. T. zone, each of the 
two zones or belts of the earth's surface lying 
between the torrid and frigid zones. 4. That sober 
freedom out of which there springs Our loyal pas- 
sion for our t. Kings TENNYSON. So iTe*m- 
perate v, = TEMPER v. Te'mperately adv., 
"ness. 

Te-mperative, a. Now rare or Obs. late 
ME. I- late L. temperativus, f. temperare 
‘TEMPER v.; see -IVE.] Having the quality of 
tempering; alleviative, mitigating; tending to 
temperateness. 

Temperature (te-mpératiiiz, -tfox), 1531. 
[- Fr. température or L. temperatura, f. tem- 
merat-, pa. ppl. stem of temperare TEMPER 
v.; See -URE.] fl. The action or process of 
tempering; mixing or combination (of ele- 
ments) 1677. 12. The fact or state of being 
tempered or mixed, mixture; also, the condi- 
tion resulting from the mixture or combina- 
tion in various proportions of ingredients or 
elements; the composition, consistence, or 
complexion so produced —1826, t3. Due mea- 
Sure or proportion in action, thought, etc.; 
freedom from excess or violence; moderation 

—1059. fb. A mean between opposites; a 
middle course, a compromise —1712. +4. = 
TEMPERAMENT II. 1. 1616. 15. = TEMPERA- 
MENT II. 4.—1837. fb. = TEMPERAMENT II. 5. 
—1708. +6. A tempered or temperate condition 
of the weather or climate; also, a (specified) 
condition of these —1727. 7. The state of a 
substance or body with regard to sensible 
warmth or coldness, referred to some stand- 
ard of comparison; spec. that quality or con- 
dition of a body which in degree varies 
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directly with the amount of heat contained 
in the body, and inversely with its heat- 
capacity; usu. measured by means of a 
thermometer or similar instrument 1670. 18. 
The temper of steel 1630. 

3. b. His Constitution is a just T. between In- 
dolence on one hand and Violence on the other 
1712. 5. There is no t. so exactly regulated but 
that some humour is fatally predominant JOHN- 
SON. b. As touching the manners of learned men 
„ no doubt there be amongst them, as in other 
professions, of all temperatures BACON. 7. A 
moderate Expence of Fire..serves to keep this 
large Room in a due T. STEELE. A comparison of 
the temperatures shown by the two thermometers 
HUXLEY. Phr. To have a f., i.e. one higher than 
the normal, as in fever (collog.). 

Comb.: t.-chart, (a) a chart or card containing a 
t.-curve or its equivalent; (b) a chart of a region 
indicating temperatures at different points, as by 
isotherms; -curve, a curve showing variations of 
t., usu. in relation to equal periods of time, esp. 
in clinical use. 

Tempered (te-mpord), a. late ME. |f. 
TEMPER v, and sb. + -ED.] 1. Brought to or 
having a proper or desired temper, quality, 
or consistence; hence, temperate. b. Mus. 
That has been tuned or adjusted in pitch 
according to some TEMPERAMENT (sense III. 
3) 1727. 2. Constituted or endowed with a 
specified temper or disposition (in various 
senses of lemper). late ME. 3. Modifled by 
the admixture or influence of some other 
element; moderated, toned-down; limited 
1654. 

1. A court, open to the t. aire 1577. An ex- 
cellently t. complexion 1638. T. steel 1655. 
2. A quiet and equally t. people 1628, Children, 
sweetly t.like their mother 1760, Hard at bargain- 
ing.. and cross-tempered 1901. 3. A t. monarchy 
BURKE. The t. wisdom of the Queen 1828. 

Temperer (te-mporoi). 1617. (f. TEMPER 
v. + -ER.] One who or that which tempers; 
esp. in senses III. 1 and 4 of the vb. 

Te-mpersome, a. orig. dial. 1875. [f. TEM- 
PER sb. + -SOME'.] Quick-tempered. Te-m- 
persomeness. 

Tempest (te-mpést), sb. ME. [- OFr. 
tempeste (mod. tempéte) and tempest :- Rom. 
*tempesta and *tempestum, for L. tempestas 
season, weather, storm, f. tempus time, sea- 
son.] 1. A violent storm of wind, usu. ac- 
companied by a downfall of rain, hail, or 
snow, or by thunder. b. A thunder-storm 
(dial.)1532. 2. transf. and fig. A violent com- 
motion or disturbance; a tumult, rush ; agita- 
tion, perturbation ME. 3. A tumultuous 
throng; fa crowded assembly; a rushing 
crowd 1740. 

1. A Station safe for Ships, when Tempests roar 
DRYDEN. 2. In the midst of all this t. the ministers 
..seem much at their ease BURKE. 3. There are 
also drum-major, rout, t., and hurricane, differing 
only in degrees of multitude and uproar ILLETT. 

Tempest (te-mpést), v. late ME. [- OFr. 
tempester, f. tempeste; see prec.] 1. trans. To 
affect by or as by a tempest; to throw into 
violent commotion, to agitate violently. 2. 
fig. To disturb violently (a person, the mind). 
late ME. 13. intr. Of the wind, weather, etc., 
and impers.: To be tempestuous, to blow 
tempestuously; to rage, storm —1615. 

1. Fish. . Wallowing unweildie, enormous in thir 
Gate, T. the Ocean MILT. 

'Tempestive (tempe-stiv), a. arch. 1611. 
[- L. tempestivus timely; see TEMPEST sb. 
and -IVE.] Timely, seasonable. 

"The chearefull and tempestiue showres HEY- 
woop. Hence Tempe:stively adv. 

+Tempesti-vity. 1569. [- L. tempesti 
las, f. tempestivus; see prec., -ITY.] 1. Season- 

ableness, timeliness —1656. 2. A season, a 
time of a particular character 1683. 

Te-mpest-to:ssed, -to:st, a. 1592. Tossed 
by, or as by, a tempest. 

Tempestuous (tempe:stities), 4. 1447. 
[- late L. tempestuosus; see TEMPEST, -UOUS. 
Earlier ttempeste(v)ous, -ious, after plente(v)- 
ous, etc. ; see PLENTEOUS.] 1. Of, pertaining to, 
involving, or resembling a tempest; subject 
to or characterized by tempests; stormy, very 
rough or violent 1509. 2. transf. and fig. 
Characterized by violent agitation or com- 
motion; turbulent; passionate; agitated as by 
a tempest 1447, 

1. A very blustering and a t. day LAUD. 2. A 
winning wave (deserving note) In the t. petticote 
HERRICK. Cecilia was still in this t. state MISS 
BURNEY. Hence Tempe'stuous-ly adv., -ness. 
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Templar (te-mpliz), sb. ME. [- AFr, 
templer, (O)Fr. templier — med. L. templarius 
or templaris, f. L. templum TEMPLE sb. 1; geo 
ER 2, -AR*.] 1. A member of a military and 
religious order, consisting of knights 
(Knights Templars, Knighis or Poor Soldiers 
of the Temple), chaplains, and men-at-arms, 
founded c1118, chiefly for the protection of 
the Holy Sepulchre and of Christian pilgrims 
visiting the Holy Land; so called from their 
occupation of a building on or near the site 
of the Temple of Solomon at Jerusalem. 
They were suppressed in 1312. 2, A barrister 
or other person who occupies chambers in 
the Inner or Middle Temple 1588. 3. a. A 
member of an order of Freemasons calling 
themselves Knights Templars, extensively 
established in the United States 1859. b. 
Short for GOOD TEMPLAR —1874, 

Templar (te-mplia), a. 1728. E- late L. 
templaris, f. templum 'TEMPLE sb Bee -AR!,] 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a (or 
the Jewish) temple. 

Templary (te-mplari), sb. late ME. [= 
med.L. templarius TEMPLAR sb.; see -ARY!] 
11. = TEMPLAR sb. 1. 1656. 2. Templars col- 
lectively; Hist. the system or organization of 
the Templars; the Masonic and Temperance 
societies so called. 1661. 

Template, var. of TEMPLET. 

Temple (te-mp'l), sb. [OE. femp(e)l C L. 
templum), reinforced in ME. by (O)Fr. temple 
i= L. templum space marked out by an augur 
for taking observations, broad open space, 
consecrated space, sanctuary, prob. rel. to 
Gr. 7éuevos; See TEMENOS.] I. I. An edifice or 
place regarded primarily as the dwelling- 
place or ‘house’ of a deity or deities; hence, 
an edifice devoted to divine worship. b. 
spec. The sacred edifice at Jerusalem, the 
‘House of the Lord’ and seat of the Jewish 
worship of Jehovah OE. c. fig. 1607. 2. 
transf. A building dedicated to public Chris- 
tian worship; a church; esp. applied to a 
large or grand edifice. late ME. c. fig. Any 
place regarded as occupied by the divine 
presence; spec. the person or body of a 
Christian (1 Cor. 3:16) OB, 

1. But he that is hyest of all dweleth not in 
temples made with hondes TINDALE Acts 7:48. 
Tempilis & places of sacrifice to prophane Godis 
1596. c. A t. of science now in ruins TYNDALL, 3. 
Most sacrilegious Murther hath broke ope The 
Lords anoynted T., and stole thence The Life o“ 
th’ Building SHARKS. 

II. fl. The head-quarters of the Knights 
Templars, on or contiguous to the site of the 
temple at Jerusalem; hence, the organization 
of the Templars 1656. 2. spec. Name of two 
of the Inns of Court in London, known as the 
Inner and Middle T., which stand on the site 
of the buildings once occupied by the Tem- 
plars (of which the church alone remains) 
ME. b. Name of the place in Paris which 
formed the head-quarters of the Templars in 
Europe 1617. 

Temple (te-mp’)), sb. ME. [~ OFr. temple 
(mod. tempe) :- Rom. *tempula, alt. of L. 
tempora, pl. of tempus ‘temple of the head".] 
1. The flattened region on each side of the 
(human) forehead. (Chiefly in pl.) Also 
transf., a corresponding part in lower anl 
mals. 2. Each of the side-members or limbs 
of a pair of spectacles, which clasp the sides 
of the head of the wearer. U.S. 1877. 

Temple (te-mp'l), sb. 1483. [- Fr. temple, 
ult. identical with prec.] 1. A contrivance 
for keeping cloth stretched to its proper 
width in the loom during the process of 
weaving. Usu. pl. 2. = TEMPLET? 2 (rare) 
1688. 

Temple (te-mp’l), v. 1593. [f. TEMPLE 
8b.1] 1. trans. To enclose in or as in a temple: 
to honour with a temple or temples, to build 
a temple to or for. 2. To make or fashion into 
a temple 1839. +3, To dwell as in a temple. 
KEN. A 

1. The Heathen.. Templed and adored. this 
drunken god 1628. 2, ppl. a. O'er which ye rise in 
templed majesty 1839. II. 2 

Temple-bar. ME. [f. TEMPLE sb. I 105 
(because of its proximity to the Temple bull 
ings) + Bar sb. ] The name of the barrier 91 
gateway closing the entrance into the City ot 
London from the Strand; removed in 1878. 


TEMPLET 
Templet! (te-mplét). Also template. 
1077. (prob. f. TEMPLE sb.; see -ET.] 1. 


Building. A horizontal piece of timber in a. 
wall, or spanning a window or doorway, to 
take and distribute the pressure of a girder, 
or of joists or rafters; a plate. 2. An instru- 
ment used as à gauge or guidein bringing any 
piece of work to the desired shape; usu. a flat 
piece of wood or metal having one edge 
Shaped to correspond to the outline of the 
finished work; also, used as a tool in mould- 
ing, etc. 1819. b. A flat plate or strip per- 
forated with holes used as a guide in marking 
out holes for riveting or drilling 1874. 

Templet, -ette. 1889. [Of unkn. origin.] 
Each of the four-sided facets which surround 
and ‘support’ the table of a brilliant. 

Tempo (tempo). Pl. tempi (te-mpi). 
1724. [It. L. tempus time.] Mus. Relative 
speed or rate of movement; pace; time; spec. 
the proper or characteristic speed and rhythm 
of a dance or other tune (in phr. t. di marcia, 
t. di minuetto, etc.). 

T. primo, first or former time; a direction to 
resume the original speed after an alteration of it. 
T. rubato, robbed or stolen time; i.e. time oc- 
casionally slackened or hastened for the purposes 
of expression. 

Temporal (te-mpórál), a. and 8b, ME. 
[= (O)Fr. temporel or L. temporalis, f. tempus, 
lempor- time; see -AL' 1. In B. 2 — eccl. L. 
lemporale.] A. adj, 1. Lasting or existing only 
for a time; passing, temporary. Now rare or 
merged in 2. late ME. 2. Of or pertaining to 
time as the sphere of human life; terrestrial 
as opp. to heavenly; of man's present life; 
worldly, earthly. (Opp. to eternal or spiritual.) 
late ME. 3. Secular as opp. to sacred; lay as 
dist. from clerical. Of law: civil or common 
as dist. from canon. Of rule, authority, or 
government: civil as dist. from ecclesiastical. 
(Opp. to spiritual) ME. 4. a. Gram. and Pros. 
Relating to or depending on the quantity of 
syllables 1078. b. Gram. Of or pertaining to 
the tenses of a verb; of tense; also, expressing 
or denoting time, as an adv., a clause, ete. 
1780. 5. gen. Of, pertaining, or relating to 
tine, the present time, or a particular time 

1. For the things which are seene, are temporall, 
but the things which are not seene, are eternall 
2 Cor. 4:18. 2. The Jews. .expected. .a t. prince 
1772, 3. His Scepter shewes the force of temporall 
power, The attribute to awe and Maiestie SHAKS. 
Lords t.: see LORD sb. 9. 4. T. augment (Gr. Gram. ): 
see AUGMENT sb. 

B. sb. 1. a. That which is temporal; esp. in 
pl. Temporal things or matters. late ME. b. 
Temporal power, possession, or estate; TEM- 
PORALITY; chiefly in pl. = temporalities 1450. 
2. (Also in L. form Temporale (temporé'-li, 
A. le).) That part of the breviary and the mis- 
sal which contains the services in the order of 
the eccl. year, as dist. from those proper to 
saints’ days. late ME. 

1. b. The Pope commaundeth ouer the temporall 
19075 Church called S. Peters patrimonie, as King 
uM Hence Te mporalism, secularism, addic- 

ion to t. or mundane interests; also the principle 
of the t. power of the Pope. Te-mporal-ly adv., 
"ness (rare). 

Temporal (te-mpõrăl), a.* and sb.* 1541. 
U late L. temporalis, f. tempora the tem- 
Bes; see TEMPLE sb.*, -AL! 1.] Anat. A. adj. 

f, belonging to, or situated in the temples: 
esp. in names of structures, as t. artery, bone, 
muscle, vein, etc. 1597. B. sb. Ellipt. for t. 
bud PUN muscle, etc. 

- T. canals, small passages for vessels and 
119225 through the malar bone to the t. surface; 
Tema that in which the t. muscle originates. 
emporality (tempore. iti). ME. L- late 
ae, mporalitas, f. temporalis TEMPORAL d. “; 
Bo re) Tl. = next 1. —1818. b. pl. Tem- 
aU ‘al or material possessions (esp. of the 
The an or clergy) 1475. 2. = next 2. 1456. 3. 
Peg h y or condition of being t. or tem- 
1. TS temporariness; relation to time 1634, 
he Churches so great encrease of T. 1613. 
late Mp malty (te-mporalti). Obs. or arch. 
b. E. If. "TEMPORAL d. + -TY!. Superseded 

dope. Ct. AFr. temperautez (pl. = 1 b). 
pue EM or lar things, affairs, busi- 
Pra $ poral authority. b. Chiefly pl. = 
Denon . late ME. 2. The body of temporal 

S or laymen, the laity; the temporal 
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estate or estates of the realm, i.e. the temporal 
peers and the commons. late ME. 

Temporaneous (temporé'-nies), a. Now 
rare or Obs. 1656. [f. late L. temporaneus 
timely (f. tempus, tempor- time) + -0vs.] fl. 
Lasting only for a time, temporary 1818. 2. 
Pertaining or relating to time, temporal 1656, 
Hence Tempora-neous-ly adv., -ness. 

Temporary (te-mpórári), a. (sb.) 1547. l 
L. temporarius, f. tempus, tempor- time; see 
-ARY.] 1, Lasting for a limited time; existing 
or valid for a time (only); transient; made to 
supply a passing need. +2. = TEMPORAL d. 2. 
1751. 13. Metaph. Occurring or existing in 
time (not from eternity) —1701. 

1. Inconveniences which they felt to be only t. 
J. H. NEWMAN. T. star (Astron.), a star which ap- 
pears suddenly, shines for a time, and then disap- 
pears. T. tooth. a deciduous tooth, milk-tooth. 2. 
Meas. for M. V. i. 145. 

B. sb. t1. pl. Temporal goods —1605. 2. A 
person employed or holding a post temporar- 
ily; a ‘casual’ 1848. Hence Te-mporarily 
adv. Te-mporariness. 

iTe:mporist. 1596. [f. TEMPORIZE + -IST.] 
A temporizer, a time-server —1060. 

Why, turne a t., row with the tide, Pursew the 
cut, the fashion of the age MARSTON. 

Temporiza-tion. 1763. [f. next + -ATION.] 
The action of temporizing; time- serving; pro- 
crastination; gaining of time. 

Temporize (te mpöroiz), v. 1555. [- Fr. 
temporiser to pass one’s time, wait one’s time, 
med. L. temporizare = temporare delay, f. 
L. tempus, tempor- time; see -1zE.] 1. intr. 
To adopt some course for the time or occa- 
sion; hence, to adapt oneself or conform to the 
time and circumstances. 12. intr. To let time 
pass, spend time, ‘mark time’; to procrasti- 
nate; to delay or wait for a more favourable 
moment. Obs. exc. as in 3. 1696. 3. To act, 
parley, treat, deal (with a person, etc.) 80 as 
to gain time 1586. 4. To negotiate, to discuss 
terms; to arrange or make terms, or effect a 
compromise (with a person, etc., between 
persons or parties) 1579. 

1. The pope. .had privately advised Becket to 
avoid a quarrel with the kmg and to temporise 
FROUDE. 3. William was still temporizing with 
Stigand; the time for his degradation was not yet 
come FREEMAN. Hence Te'mporizer, one who 
temporizes. Te-mporizingly, in a way designed 
to gain time, in a temporizing manner. 

Temporo- (tempóro), bef. a vowel occas. 
tempor-, used in Anat. as comb. form of L. 
tempora temples (of the head), forming adjs. 
in the sense ‘pertaining to the temple or tem- 
ples and (some other part)’, as t.-auricular, 
-facial, -malar, -mastoid, -mazillary. 

Tempt (temrt), v, ME. [- OFr. tempter, 
learned form beside tenter :— L. temptare 
handle, feel, try the strength of, test, at- 
tempt.] I. To test, put to the test, try. 11. 
To try, make trial of, put to the test or proof. 
Obs. exc. as in 2. 1644. 2. To make trial of, 
put to the proof or test, in a way that in- 
volves risk or peril ME. +3. = ATTEMPT v. 1. 
—1538. b. with simple obj. To attempt, try 
1697. 

2. To t. God, to experiment. presumptuously upon 
His power, forbearance, etc.; to try how far one 
can go with Him; hence sometimes to provoke, 
defy; so to t. providence, fate, fortune, eto. To t. 
(the storm, flood, sea, te,), to risk the perils of 
(chiefly poet.). 3. b. Ere leave be giv'n to t. the 


nether skies DRYDEN. 
II. To try to attract, allure, incite, induce. 


1. trans. To try to attract, to entice (a person) 
to do evil; to allure or incite to evil with the 
prospect of some pleasure or advantage. 
Const. fo something, to do something. Also 
absol. ME. b. To try to draw (a person) to 
contradict, confute, or commit himself. arch. 
late ME. 2. To attract or incite to some ac- 
tion or to do something; to allure, entice, 
invite, attract; to dispose, incline ME. 

1. Idle men t. the devil to t. them 1869. b. Why 
tempte ye me? Brynge me a peny, that I maye se 
yt. TINDALE Mark 12:15. . Unhappy land! whose 
blessings t. the sword COLLINS. 

Temptable (te-m*tab’l), a. 1028. [f. prec. 
+ -ABLE.] That may be tempted; liable or 
open to temptation. Hence Temptabi-ity, 
Te:mptableness, accessibility to tempta- 
tion. 

Temptation (tem*té'Jon). ME. [- OFr. 
lemplacion, (also mod.) tentation — L. lemp- 
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latio, tent-, on-, f. temptare; see 'TEMPT v., 
-ATION.] 1. The action of tempting or fact of 
being tempted, esp. to evil. b. With a and 
pl. An instance of this ME. c. transf. A 
thing that tempts; a cause or source of temp- 
tation 1596. 2. The action or process of 
testing or proving; trial, test. Obs. or arch. 
late ME. 

1. Watche and praye that ye fall not into temp- 
tacion TINDALE Matt. 20:41. The T., that of 
Jesus in the wilderness (Matt. 4, etc.). c. Dare to 
be great, without a guilty crown; View it, and lay 
the bright t. down DRYDEN. Hence Tempta:- 
tious a. full of t.; tempting. 

Tempter (te-m’ted). late ME. [- OFr. 
tempteur - eccl. L. tem(p)tator, -ór- ‘tempter’, 
f. tem(p)tare TEMPT v.; see -ER* 3.] One who or 
that which tempts or entices to evil; the t., 
(spec.) the devil. 

The T., or the Tempted, who sins most? SHAKS. 

'Te-mpting, ppl. a. 1546. f. TEMPT v. + 
-ING*.] 1. That entices to evil, or with evil 
design. 2. Seductive, attractive, alluring, in- 
viting 1596. 

2. "Tis such a t. offer 1818. Hence Te-mpting- 
ly adv., ness. 

Temptress (te. metres). 1594. [f. TEMPTER 
+ -ESS'.] A female tempter. 

Temse (tems, temz), sb. Now dial. late 
ME. [OE. *íemes (in temespile, temesian) = 
MLG. temes, temse, MDu. temse (Du. teems), 
G. dial. sims; WGme., of unkn. origin.] A 
sieve, esp. one used for bolting meal; a 
searce, a strainer. In mod. local use esp. a 
sieve used in brewing. 

Comb.: t.-bread, -loaf, bread or a loaf made of 
finely sifted flour. 

Temse (tems, temz), v. Now dial. [OE. 
temesian; see prec. Cf. MLG. temesen, MDu. 
temsen (Du. teemsen).] trans. To sift or bolt 
(flour, etc.) with a temse. Hence Temsed 
ppl. a.;temsed-bread = temse-bread (see prec.). 

Temulence (te-midléns). rare. 1803. (f. 
as next; see -ENCE.] = next. 

Temulency (te- miulensi). Now rare. 1023. 
[7 L. temulentia drunkenness, f. temulentus; 
see next and -ENCY.] Drunkenness, inebriety. 

Temulent (te-miilént), a. Now rare. 1028. 
[7 L. temulentus, from root tem- in temetum 
intoxicating drink, after vinolentus from 
vinum wine.] Drunken, intoxicated; given to, 
characterized by, or proceeding from drunk- 
enness; intoxicating. 

Ten (ten), d., sb. (adv.. (OE, (Anglian) 
tén(e, (WS.) tiene = OF ris. tian, tene, tine, 
OS. tehan (Du. tien), OHG. zehan (G. zehn), 
ON. tiu, Goth. taihun := Gmo. *lexan, beside 
*texun - IE. *dekm, whence also L. decem, 
Gr. ôéxa, Skr. daga.] The cardinal numeral 
next higher than nine; the number of the 
digits on both hands or feet, and hence the 
basis of the ordinary or decimal numeration. 
A. adj. 1. In concord with a sb. expressed. 
b. As multiple of another higher cardinal 
number, as in ten hundred, etc.; also in the 
ordinals of these, as ten thousandth OE. C. 
Used vaguely or hyperbolically, esp. in t. 
times, tenfold, etc. late ME. 2. Absolutely or 
with ellipsis of sb. OE. 

1. Which rage of water lasted tenne dayes 1513. 
The T. Commandments, the Mosaic decalogue; 
slang, the t. fingers. T. tribes, the lost tribes of 
Israel; joc. the Jews, as money-lenders. b. The 
mie for the ten-million loan 1905. 

ewell in a t. times barr'd vp Chest SHAKS. 2. 
About t. at night 1843. Two girls of, perhaps, 
eight and t. 1891. A t.-and-sixpenny kettle 1908. 
Phr, T. to one, t. chances to one; odds of t. times 
the amount offered in a bet; hence, an expression 
of very strong probability. Hart of t.: see HART 
sb. Upper t. (= upper t. thousand): see UPPER d. 

B. sb. (With pl. tens; and (less usu.) posses- 
sive ten’s.) 1. The abstract number; a symbol 
or the figures representing this, 10, X. OE. b. 
In a number expressed in decimal notation, 
the digit expressing the number of tens, e.g. 
in 1837 the figure 3. 1542. c. A person or thing 
distinguished by the number ten, usu. as the 
tenth of a series. Also number ten, 1888. 2. 
‘A set of ten things or persons OE. 3. Coal- 
mining. A measure of coal, locally varying be- 
tween 48 and 50 tons, being the unit of calcu- 
lation on which the lessor's rent or royalty is 
based. n. dial. 1590. 4. A playing-card marked 
with ten pips 1593. 5. Short for (a) ten- 
oared boat; (b) ten-pound note or ten-dollar 
bill. 6. a. Short for tenpenny nail (i.e. costing 
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10d. a hundred); double ten, a nail costing the 
double of the tenpenny. 1572. b. A tallow 
candle weighing ten to a pound. 1802. 

1. 12 tens, which do make 2 sixties 1594. 2. I. 
made them..captaines ouer tennes Deut. 1:15. 
TT. of rupees, a unit of account in Indian money. 

TC. quasi-adv. Ten times, tenfold. late 
ME 


Comb.: t.-foot a., measuring, or having, t. feet; 
t.-foot coal, in Yorkshire, a thick seam; t.-hours 
act, a law limiting the hours of work in factories; 
spec. the Pop, name of the Act 10 & 11 Vict., c. 29; 
80, in the U. S.A., t.-hour law; t. o'clock, Amer. 
name for Ornithogalum umbellatum, the flowers of 
which open late in the morning; -pointer, a stag 
having antlers with t. points, a hart of t.: -pound 
[^ of ck havo ui pune or Tace of 
iounds; also, wei; 4, pounds; sj « bee] 
useholder = "TEN-POUNDER 2b . 5.80. 
a t.-dollar bill; also = TEN sb. 
years’ duration or standing. 

Tenable (te-nab’l, ftin-), a. 1579. [= 
(O)Fr. tenable, f. tenir hold; see -ABLE.] 1. 
Capable of being held; that may be kept, 
kept in, kept back, retained, restrained, or 
held in control. Now rare. 1602. 2. That may 
be held against attack; that may be success- 
fully defended 1579. 3. Capable of being 
held, oceupied, possessed, or enjoyed 1840. 

1. If you have hitherto concealed this sight Let 
it be t. in your silence still SHAKS. 2. The City 
being not t...it yeelded 1579, fig. The letter of 
their theories is no longer t. 1837. 3. Scholarships 
..t. for three years 1883. Hence Tenabi-lity, 
Te-nableness, the quality of being t. 

Tenace (te-nés). 1055. [- Fr. tenace — Sp. 
tenaza lit. pincers, tongs.] Whist. The com- 
bination of two cards of any suit, consisting 
of the next higher and the next lower in value 
than the highest card held by the other side, 
esp. when this combination is held by the 
fourth player. Used esp. in phr. fo have the t., 
formerly tenaces. 

Tenacious (tine. ſoc), a. 1607. If. L. fena, 
tenac- holding fast (f. lenere hold) + -ovs; 
see -ACIOUS.] 1. a. Holding together, cohesive. 
b. Adhesive; viscous, glutinous; sticky 1641. 
2. Holding fast or inclined to hold fast; cling- 
ing tightly 1656. 3. Keeping a firm hold; 
retentive of something 1045. 4. fig. Strongly 
retaining, holding persistently, or inclined to 
retain, preserve, or maintain (a principle, 
method, secret, etc.); of memory, retentive. 
Const. of. 1640. 5. Persistently continuing; 
resolute; perseveringly firm; obstinate, stub- 
born, pertinacious 1656. 16. erron. Per- 
sistently averse to any action —1811. 

1. a. Gun-metal, or bronze, is a hard and t. alloy 
1869. b. Female feet, Too weak to struggle with f. 
clay COWPER. 2. T. hooked prickles 1869. 4. T. 
of his Purpose once resolv'd 1708. 5. Heis. .quick 
in opposition, and t. in defence JOHNSON. Hence 
"Tena:cious-ly adv., -ness. 

Tenacity (tine-siti). — 1520. [- (O)Fr. 
ténacité or L. tenacitas, f. as prec.; see -ITY.] 
The quality or property of being tenacious. 
1. Cohesiveness, toughness; viscosity, clam- 
miness (of a liquid); also, adhesive quality, 
stickiness 1555. 2. The quality of retaining 
what is held, physically or mentally ; firmness 
of hold or attachment; firmness of purpose, 
persistence, obstinacy 1526. b. Retentiveness 
(of memory) 1814. +3. Miserliness, niggardli- 
ness, parsimony —1706. 

2. The t. of Prejudice and Prescription SIR T. 
BROWNE. The t. of the English bull-dog 1878. 

Tenacle (te-nák'). Now rare. late ME. 
[= L. tenaculum holder; see next.] t1. pl. 
Forceps, pincers, nippers —1597. 2. That by 
which a plant, a fruit, etc. is upheld or sup- 
ported; in pl. the organs by which some 
climbing plants attach themselves 1500. 

Tenaculum  (tinw-kiülm). Pl. -ula. 
1093. [mod. uses of L. fenaculum holder, f. 
tenére hold.] 1. Surg. A kind of forceps. b. 
See quot. 1842. 2. Ent. The abdominal pro 
cess by which the springing organ is retained 
in the Poduride or spring-tails 1878. 

1. b. T., a surgical instrument, consisting of a fine 
shi pointed hook, by which the mouths of 
bleeding arteries are drawn out, so that in opera- 
tions they may be secured by ligaments 1842. 

Tenaille (ti-, tene. 1589. [(O)Fr. - L. 
tenacula, pl. of tenaculum holder; see prec.] 
tl. pl. Pincers, forceps -1727. 2. Fortif. A 
small low work, consisting of ‘one or two re- 
entering angles (single or double 1.), placed 
before the curtain between two bastions 1589. 

Tenaillon (téne-ión) 1842. [Fr., f. 
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tenaille (prec.); see -00N.] Fortif. A work 
sometimes placed before each of the faces of 
a ravelin, leaving the salient angle exposed. 

Tenancy (te-nünsi). 1579. [f. TENANT sb. + 
-ANCY; repr. med.L. tenantia, tenentia (Xu).] 
1. Law. A holding or possession of lands or 
tenements, by any title of ownership 1590, 
b. Occupancy of lands or tenements under a 
lease. Also (contextually), the duration of a 
tenure; the period during which a tenement 
is held. 1598. 2. Occupation or enjoyment of 
or residence in any place, position, or condi- 
tion 1597. +3. That which is held by a tenant. 
a. A tenement. b. A post or office; occupa- 
tion, employment. rare. —1670. 

Tenant (te-nünt), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. tenant, 
subst. use of pr. pple. of fenir hold — (with 
change of conjugation) L. fenére hold; see 
-ANT.] 1, Law. One who holds or possesses 
lands or tenements by any kind of title. (In 
English Law implying a lord, of whom the 
tenant holds.) b. With qualifications indicat- 
ing the species of tenure, the relation be- 
tween lord and tenant, etc. ME. 2. One who 
holds a piece of land, a house, etc., by lease 
for a term of years or a set time. (Correl. of 
landlord.) late ME. 3. transf. and fig. One 
who or that which inhabits or occupies any 
place; a denizen, inhabitant, occupant, 
dweller, late ME. 4. attrib., as t.-farmer, 
-occupier 1710. 

1. b. Customary, kindly, mesne, several, sole t.: 
see the adjs, T. in capite, in chief, in common, by 
courtesy, etc.: see these words. T. to the pracipe, a 
t. against whom the writ præcipe was brought, 
being one to whom an entailed estate had been 
granted in order that it might be alienated by a. 
recovery. 3. That Frame [the gallows] outliues a 
thousand Tenants SHAKS. Sorrow. the t. of the 
soldier's bosom ScoTT. Tenants of our British 
waters 1879, Hence Te-nantless a. without à t.; 
untenanted, empty. 

Tenant (te-nánt), v. 1634. [f. prec.) 1. 
trans. To hold as tenant, to be the tenant of 
(land, a house, etc.); esp. to occupy, inhabit. 
2. intr. To reside, dwell, live in (rare) 1650. 

1. We bought the farm we tenanted TENNYSON. 
Hence Te-nantable a, capable of being tenanted; 
fit for occupation; -ness. 

Tenant at will. 1500. Law. A tenant 
who holds at the will or pleasure of the lessor. 

Tenant-right. 1527. The right that a 
person has as a tenant (of any kind). spec. a. 
"The right of a customary tenant; b. the right 
of a tenant at will or for a term of years to 
compensation for unexhausted improve- 
ments; c. the right of a tenant at will to sell 
his interest and goodwill to the incoming 
tenant. 

Tenantry (te-nintri). late ME. [f. TEN- 
ANT sb. + -RY.] 1, The state or condition of 
being a tenant; occupancy asa tenant; tenan- 
cy; tenantship. 2. Land held of a superior; 
land let out to tenants; also, the profits of 
such land, late ME. 3. spec. That part of a 
manor or estate under common or open-field 
husbandry occupied by tenants, as dist. from 
the lord's demesne. Hence, locally applied 
to the condition or system of tenancy under 
open-field husbandry. 1704. 4. The body of 
tenants on an estate or estates 1628. 

Tenantship (te-nant,fip). 1883. [f. TEN- 
ANT sb. + -SHIP.] The condition or position of 
a tenant; tenancy, occupancy. 

Tench (tenj) late ME. [- OFr. fenche 
(mod, fanche) late L. tinca.] A thick-bodied 
freshwater fish, 7'inca vulgaris, allied to the 
carp, inhabiting still and deep waters; also, 
the flesh of this fish as food. 

Tend (tend) v.' ME. [Aphetic f. AT- 
TEND v., and entend INTEND v.] I. intr. and 
trans. = ATTEND v. I. 1, —1816. 2. To turn 
the mind, attention, or energies; to apply one- 
self. a. intr. with to, unto. To attend to, look 
after. Obs. exc. dial. ME. tb. To apply 
oneself fo do something —1688. c. trans. To 
attend to, mind (a thing). Now rare. 1549. 
3. To apply oneself to the care and service of 
(a person); now esp. to watch over and wait 
upon (the sick or helpless) 1489. b. To have 
the care and oversight of (a flock, herd, etc.) 
1515. c. To attend to (esp. a plant, ctc.); to 
work or mind (a pump, a machine, etc.) 1631. 
4. To wait upon as attendant or servant; to 
attend on. Now dial. late ME. b. intr. with 
on, upon; spec. to wait at table 1593. 5. 
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trans. To give one's presence at (a meeting, 
ceremony, etc.). Now dial. and U.S. 1460, 
16. To wait for, await —1818. +b. absol. or 
intr. To wait in expectation or readiness, 
PRSE ie DAN UM wy 

1. Take in the toppe-sale: T. to th’ 
whistle SHAKS, 2. c. Tending the fre 180. . 
Nurses to t. those that were sick DE FOE, b. 80 
many Houres, must I t, my Flocke SHAKS. c. He 
-.tended the graves hewn in the living stone 
KINGSLEY. 4. Good Angels t. thee SHAKS. b. I t. 
on them, to fetch things for them DE FOE. 6. By 
all the stars That t. thy bidding KEATS. 

Tend (tend), v.“ ME. - (O)Fr. tendre :- 
L. tendere stretch.) I. To have a motion or 
disposition to move towards. 1. intr, To 
direct one’s course, make one’s way, move or 
proceed towards something. a. Of persons 
or things. Obs. or arch. b. Of a road, course, 
journey, series of things 1574. c. To have a 
natural inclination to move (in some direc- 
tion) 1641. 2. fig. To have a disposition to 
advance, go on, come finally, or attain to 
(unto, towards) some point in time, degree, 
quality, state, or other non-material cate- 
gory; to be drawn to or towards in affection, 
late ME. 3. To have a specified result, if 
allowed to act; to lead or conduce to some 
state or condition. Const. to, rarely against. 
1560. b. To lead or conduce to some action 
1565. 4. Naut. Of a ship at anchor: To swing 
round with the turn of the tide or wind. Also 
trans. 1770. 

1. a. Thither let us t. From off the tossing of 
these fiery waves MILT, c. As weighty bodies to 
the centre t. Pork. 2. It is to this point all their 
8 0 writings, and intrigues of all sorts, t. 

URKE. 3. The labour of the righteous tendeth 
to life BIBLE (Genev.) Prov, 10:16. b. Acts tend- 
ing to the conservation of the Peace HOBBES. To 
live in a society of equals tends. .to make a man's 
spirits expand M. ARNOLD. 

TIL. infr. To extend, stretch, or reach (to a 
point, or in a particular direction) —1725. 

The land tending to the west DE FOE. 

TIHL. 1. trans. To stretch, make tense or 
taut; to set (a trap, snare, etc.) -1834. 2. To 
bend (one's steps) —1044. 3. trans., or intr. 
with to. To relate or refer to; to concern 
—1654. 

+Tendable, a. 1450. |f. TEND v.’ + 
-ABLE.] Ready to give attention; attentive 
—1654. 

Tendance (te-:ndiins). 15 [Aphetie f. 
ATTENDANCE, or occas. f. TEND v. + -ANCE.] 
1. The attending to or looking after a 
tending, attention, care. 2. The 
personal attention and care; ministration to 
the sick or weak 1578. b. Attendants collec- 
tively; train or retinue 1007. 13. Waiting in 
expectation. SPENSER. i 

1. Hops dried in loft, aske t. oft 1573. They at 
her coming sprung And toucht by her fair t. 
gladlier grew MILT, " 

Tendence (tezndéns). Now rare and liter- 
ary. 1627. [- (O)Fr. tendance — med.L. 
tendentia; see next, -ENCE.] = next J. 

Tendency (te-ndénsi). 1628. [- med.L. 
tendentia, f. L. tendens, -ent-, pr. pple. of 
tendere TEND v. a; see -ENCY.] 1. The fact or 
quality of tending to something; constant 
disposition to moye or act in some direction 
or toward some point, end, or purpose; lean- 
ing, inclination, bent, or bias toward some 
object, effect, or result. fb. A making to- 
ward something —1721. c. Drift, trend, or aim 
of a discourse; in recent use, conscious or 
designed purpose of a story, novel, or the 
like. (= G. tendenz.) 1782. 2. attrib. T. drama, 
novel, story, one composed with an unexpress- 
ed but definite purpose. [After G.] 1838. . 

1. He seldom converses but with Men of his om 
T. 1680. A gouty t. 1806. c. The t. of all he sai 
was to prove his own merits 1832. E 

Tendent (te-ndént), a. Now rare. M E 
[- OFr. fendant, pr. pple. of tendre TEND v. + 
see -ENT.] Tending, having a tendency ( 01 
towards some end). Obs. bef. 18th c.; revive 
late in 19th. : M 

Tendential (tende mah, a. 1889. [f. TEN 


DENCY, on the anal. of similar pairs, 88 
presidency|presidential, residency)residential: 


see -IAL'.] Of the nature of, or charac 

by having, a tendency; spec. = next. m. 
Tendentious (tende-nfos), a. 1900. 40 Pen 
prec.; see -I0US.] Having a purpose 
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dency; composed or written with such a 
icy. 

pee aod t. account of what had taken place 

1909. Hence ‘Tende-ntious-ly adv., -ness. 

Tender (tenden), sb.' 1470. [f. TEND v. 
+ -ER!, or aphet. f. ATTENDER.] 1. One who 
tends, or waits upon, another; an attendant, 
nurse, ministrant (obs.); a waiter; an assist- 
ant to a builder or other skilled workman 
(dial.). 2. One who attends to, or has charge 
of, a machine, a business, etc., as bar-lender 
(a barman), bridge-t., machine-t.; now esp. 
U.S.1825. 3. A ship or boat employed to at- 
tend a larger one. a. orig. A vessel commis- 
sioned to attend men-of-war, chiefly for 
supplying them with stores, conveying intelli- 
gence, dispatches, ete. Now, a vessel com- 
missioned to act under the orders of another 
vessel. 1675. b. gen. A small steamer used to 
carry passengers, luggage, mails, goods, 
stores, etc., to or from a larger vessel 1853. 
4. A carriage specially constructed to carry 
fuel and water for a locomotive engine, to 
the rear of which it is attached 1825. 

3. b. fig. Here she comes, i’ faith, full sail, with. 
a shoal of fools for tenders CONGREVE. 

Tender (te:ndos), sb.* 1542. [f. TENDER 
v. ] An act of tendering. 1. Law. A formal 
offer duly made by one party to another 1562. 
b. spec. An offer of money, or the like, in dis- 
charge of a debt or liability, esp. an offer 
which thus fultils the terms of the law and of 
theliability 1542. 2. gen. An offer of anything 
for acceptance 1577. 3. Comm. An offer made 
in writing by one party to another (freq. to 
a public body) to execute, at an inclusive 
price or uniform rate, an order for the supply 
or purchase of goods, or for the execution of 
work, the details of which have been sub- 
mitted by the second party 1666. 4. (esp. 
legal, lawful, or common t.) Money or other 
things that may be legally tendered or offered. 
in payment; currency prescribed by law as 
that in which payment may be made 1740. 

1. T. of issue, à plea which in effect invites the 
adverse party to join issue upon it. 2. [Hel made 
a t. of his sword and purse to the prince of Orange 
HUME. 3. The lowest t. was accepted 1882. 

Tender (tendo), a. and 8b.“ MK. [-(0)Fr. 
tendre - L. tener tender, delicate.) A. adj. I. 
1. Soft or delicate in texture or consistence; 
fragile; c ly broken, divided, compressed, or 
injured; of food, easily masticated, succulent. 
12. Frail, thin, fine, slender (rare) 1703. 

1. The t. Grass, and budding Flower DRYDEN. 
Many t. and fragile shells 1832. fig. There is Noth- 
ing of so t, a Nature..as the Reputation. .of 
Ladies 1709, T, porcelain: soft porcelain. 

II. Transf. from I. 1. Of weak or delicate 
constitution; unable or unaccustomed to en- 
dure hardship, fatigue, or the like; delicately 
reared, effeminate ME. b. Of animals or 
plants: Delicate, easily injured by severe 
weather or unfavourable conditions; needing 
protection 1573. 2. Havingthe weakness and 
delicacy of youth; youthful, immature ME. 
3. In ref. to colour or light (rarely, sound): Of 
fine or delicate quality or nature; soft, sub- 
dued 1503. 4. Of things immaterial, subjects, 
topics, ete.: Easy to be injured by tactless 
treatment; needing cautious or delicate 
handling; delicate, ticklish 1625. 

Da 98759055 womman and a delicate WYOLIF 

The 3 2. Boys and girls of a t. age 1844. 3. 
. green of the young ferns 1894. 4. A topic 

too t. to be tampered with SCOTT. 

1107 Tender toward or in regard to others. 

Ot an action or instrument: Not forcible or 
Sonn; gentle, soft; acting or touching gently 

LE. 2. Of persons, their feelings, or the 
nie len of these: Characterized by, ex- 
hibiting, or expressing delicacy of feeling or 
Tuscoptibility to the gentle emotions; kind, 
1 4 gentle, mild, affectionate ME. tb. 
92 8 Tenderly loved; dear, beloved, pre- 
Es —1611. 3. T. of (for, on bel alf of, eto. ): 
1 of the welfare of; considerate of, 
Seam for; fond of ME. D. Chary of; 
8 Tupulous, cautious, circumspect; reluctant. 

Lust. of, in. 1651, 

i Ber other t. hand his faire cheeke feeles SHAKS. 
thy |o remembrance, O Lorde, thy t. mercies 

Pun kindnesses COVERDALE Ps. 24[25]:6. 
thé Eon or sentiment, sexual ove, 3. So t. is 
ete of his interest 1868. b. I confess, I 

ty to find him so t. of appearing PEPYS. 

+ Easily affected, sensitive. 1. Sensitive 
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to, or easily affected by, external physical 
forces or impressions. late ME. b. spec. 
Acutely sensitive to pain; painful when 
touched; easily hurt 1709. c. Of aship: Lean- 
ing over too easily under sail-pressure; crank, 
not ‘stiff’ 1722. 2. Susceptible to moral or 
spiritual influence; impressionable, sympa- 
thetic; sensitive to pious emotions 1586. 3. 
Sensitive to injury; ready to take offence; 
‘touchy’. Obs. exc. as fig. from 1 b. 1635. 

1. b. The tumor being hard, and very t. 1799. c. 
The ship. was leaky and t. DE FOE. 2. The form 
of words used, out of regard to t. consciences 1844. 
3. Iam choleric by my nature and t. by my temper 
FULLER. 

1B. sb. [the adj. used absol.] 1. Tender state 
or condition (rare) 1001. 2. Tender feeling, 
tenderness (rare) -1742. t3. Tender considera- 
tion; care, regard, concern. SHAKS. 

2. To disengage my heart from this furious t., 
which I have for him DRYDEN. 3. Lear I. iv. 230. 

Comb.: chiefly parasynthetic adjs., as t.-bodied, 
minded, -natured, etc.; t.-dying a., dying young; 
-foreheaded d., modest, ready to blush; 
f-hefted d., set in a delicate ‘haft’ or bodily 
frame; hence, womanly, gentle; -mouthed a., (a) 
of a horse: having a tender mouth, answering 
readily to the rein; N) dainty ; (c) gentle in speak- 
ing. Hence Te-nderize v. (rans. to make tender. 
‘Te-nder-ly adv., -ness. 

Tender (te-ndou), v. 1542. - (O)Fr. tendre 
= L, tendere stretch, hold forth (cf. TEND 
v. ). For the unusual retention of the infin. 
cf. RENDER v.] 1. trans. Law. To offer or 
advance (a plea, issue, averment, evidence) 
in due and formal terms; spec. to offer 
(money) in discharge of a debt or liability, 
esp. in exact fulfilment of the requirements 
of the law and of the obligation. 2. gen. 
To present (anything) for approval and ac- 
ceptance; to offer, proffer 1587. 3. [from 
TENDER sb. 3.] intr. To offer by tender 
for a proposed contract, ete. 1865. 

2. Several Aldermen. .tendered their resignations 
1849. Tot. an oath, to offer or present an oath fo a 
person, that he may take it; to put it fo any one to 
take an oath. 

Tender (tenden, v.* arch. or dial. late 
ME. If. TENDER d.] 1. trans. To make tender. 
Now dial. and techn. 2. To feel or act tenderly 
towards; to regard or treat with tenderness. 
late ME. b. To treat with proper regard 1490. 

1. Deal with me, Omniscient Father! as thou 
peat ‘pest And in thy season t. thou my heart 

LAMB. The fibre (of flax) tendered by excess of 
moisture 1880. 2. He advised me, as I tendered 
my own safety, to keep. aloof from his house 1786. 

Tender, v. 1905. [f. TENDER sb.'] trans. 
To ship (mails, luggage) on board a tender. 

Tenderfoot (tendoxtut). orig. U.S. and 
Colonial. Pl. -foots, -feet. 1881. A name 
given, orig. in the ranching and mining re- 
gions of the U.S., to a newly-arrived immi- 
grant, unused to the hardships of pioneer 
life; a greenhorn; hence, a raw inex- 
perieneed person. Also, in the Boy Scout 
movement, a newly-joined recruit, until he has 
won his first ‘badge’ and become a ‘Second 
Class Scout". 

Tender-hearted (stress var.), a. 1539. lf. 
lender heart + -kD*.) Having a tender heart; 
pitiful, compassionate; loving; impression- 
able. Hence Te:nder-hea-rtedness. 

Tenderling (te-ndoalin). 1541. —[-LING'.] 
1. A delicate person or creature; contempt., an 
effeminate person. Now rare. 2. A person of 
tender years; a young child 1587. 13. pl. The 
soft tops of a deer's horns when they are 
coming through 1088. 

Te-nderloin. U.S. 1828. [f. TENDER a. 
+ Loin sb.] 1. The tenderest or most juicy 
part of the loin of beef, pork, etc., lying under 
the short ribs in the hind quarter, and con- 
sisting of the psoas muscle; the fillet or 
‘undercut’ of a sirloin. 2. slang. In full t. 
district: applied to the police district of New 
York (and some other cities) which includes 
the great mass of theatres, hotels, and places 
of amusement 1895. 

Tendinous (te-ndinos) a. 1658. [- Fr. 
lendineux (Paré), f. med. or mod. L. tendo, 
tendin- (cf. It. tendine), which repl. tendo, 
lendón-, on the model of L. words in -do, 
-din-.] Of the nature of a tendon; consisting 
of tendons. 

Tendo (te-ndo). 
see next.] Anat. = 


1874. [med. or mod.L.; 
next: freq. in t. Achillis 
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(see next), and t.-synovitis, inflammation of 
the synovial membrane of a tendon. 

Tendon (tendon). 1541. [- Fr. tendon or 
med. L. tendo, tendon- (also tendin-: see 
TENDINOUS); f. L. tendere, tr. Gr. révov sinew 
(whence late L. tenon), subst. use of aorist pa. 
pple. of reve» stretch, TEND v.] A band or 
cord of dense fibrous tissue forming the ter- 
mination of a muscle, by which it is attached 
to a bone or other part; a sinew: usu. ap- 
plied to such when rounded or cord-like, 
broad flat tendons being called fasciz and 
aponeuroses. 

T. of Achilles (L. tendo Achillis), the t. of the 
heel, by which the muscles of the calf of the leg 
are attached to the heel. So named because, when 
dipped in the Styx as an infant, Achilles was held 
by the heel, which thereby escaped dipping and 
remained vulnerable. 

Tendonous (te-ndónos) a. 1597. [f. prec. 
+ -0Us; superseded by TENDINOUS.] = TEN- 
DINOUS, 

Tendre (tàndr) Now rare. 1073. [Fr., 
from tendre TENDER d.] A tender feeling or 
regard; a fondness, an affection; a tenderness. 

A pretty maid, who had a f, for me SMOLLETT. 

\Tendresse (tandres). Obs. exc. as Fr. 
late ME. [(O)Fr., f. tendre TENDER d.; cf. 
-ESS*] = TENDERNESS. 

Tendril (te-ndril). 1538. [prob. alt., after 
Fr. dim. tlendrillon, of ttendron young shoot 
(AL. tendro XIV), (pl.) cartilages of the ribs 
(xiv) = (O)Fr. tendron, earlier tendrum tender 
part or shoot, cartilage = It. fenerume shoots 
i= Rom. *lenerumen shoots, f. L. tener TENDER 
d.] A slender thread-like organ or appendage 
of a plant (consisting of a modified stem, 
branch, flower-stalk, leaf, or part of a leat), 
often spiral in form, which stretches out and 
attaches itself to or twines round some other 
body so as to support the plant. (Dist. from 
a twining stem by not bearing leaves.) 

transf. The glossy tendrils of his raven hair 
BYRON. fig. Inextricable seem to be the twinings 
and tendrils of this evil EMERSON, Hence Te'n- 
drilled, -iled (-ild) g. having a t. or tendrils, 

Tendron (te-ndron). late ME. [~ (O)Fr. 
tendron; see prec.] 1. A young tender shoot 
or sprout of a plant; a bud. Now rare. 2. pl. 
"The cartilages of the ribs (esp. in Cookery, of a 
deer or calf). late ME. 

Tenebræ (te-nébri). Je. C. Ch. 1525. [L., 
‘darkness’; in med. L. in the eccl. sense.] 
The name given to the office of matins and 
lauds of the following day, usu. sung in the 
afternoon or the evening of Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday in Holy Week, at 
which the candles lighted at the beginning of 
the service are extinguished one by one after 
each psalm, in memory of the darkness at the 
time of the Crucifixion. 

Tene-bricose, a. rare. 1730. [~ L. tene- 
bricosus, f. tenebricus dark, gloomy ; 86e -08R!.] 
Full of darkness; dark, obscure; gloomy, 

Tenebrific (tentbri-fik), d. 1785. (t. L. 
tenebrw darkness; see -F10.] Causing or pro- 
ducing darkness; obscuring. 

Books done by pedants and t. persons under the 
name of men CARLYLE. T. stars, ‘by whose in- 
fluence night is brought on, and which do ray out 
darkness and obscurity upon the earth as the sun 
does light’; also fig. 

Tenebrious (téne-brios), a. 1594. [var. of 
TENEBROUS by substitution of suffix.) = 
TENEBROUS a. 

Tenebrose (te-nibro's), a. 1490. [- L. 
tenebrosus, f. TENEBR&M; sce -OSE'.] Dark. 
Also Ji, mentally or morally dark; gloomy, 
obscure. So Tenebro:sity, darkness, ob- 
scurity. 

Tenebrous (te-nibros) a. late ME. [= 
OFr. ſenebrus (mod. ténébreux) — L. tenebro- 
sus; See prec., -0Us.] Full of darkness, dark. 
b. fig. Obscure, gloomy 1599. 

The towering and t. boughs of the cypress LONGF. 
b. That t. philosophy 1849. 

Tenement (te-nimént) ME. [- OFr. 
tenement (mod. tènement) — med.L. tenemen- 
tum, f. L. tenére hold; see -MENT.] t1. The 
fact of holding as a possession; tenure ~1651. 
2. Land or real property which is held of 
another by any tenure; a holding ME. b. pl. 
The technical expression for freehold inter- 
ests in things immovable considered as sub- 
jects of property, they being not *owned" 
but ‘holden’; esp. in lands and tenements, i.e. 
lands and all other freehold interests ME. 3. 
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gen. A building or house to dwell in; a dwell- 
ing-place, a habitation, residence, abode. late 
ME. b. transf. and fig. An abode; a dwelling- 
place, esp. applied to the body as the abode 
of the soul; also, the abode of any animal 
1592. 4. spec. a. In England, a portion of a 
house, tenanted as a separate dwelling; a 
flat; a suite of apartments, or a single room. 
so let or occupied 1593. b. In Scotland, a 
large house let in portions to a number of 
tenants, each portion being called a *house* 
(HOUSE sb. 1 b) 1693. 

1. Free t, = FREEHOLD. 2. T. at will, a t. held at 
the will of the superior. 3. The di inhabited 
by Miss Tox DICKENS. b. That spirit w strug- 
ging to SEE its material t. C. BRONTÉ. 4. Almes- 

ouses. Jet out in Tenements 1593. 

attrib. and Comò.: t. house (orig. U. S.), a house 
or edifice let out in flats or sets of apartments, or 
single rooms forseparate tenants; t. householder, 
a tenant ina t. house. So Teneme:ntal a. of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of a t.; let out to 
tenants. Teneme:ntary a, (a) leased to tenants; 
(b) consisting of tenements or dwelling-houses. 

Tenendum (tine-nddm). 1028. [I.. = 
‘to be held’, n. gerundive of tenére hold. ] 
Eng. Law. That part of a deed which defines 
the tenure by which the things granted are 
to be held (cf. HABENDUM). 

fTenent. 1551. I- L. tenent they hold.] 
= TENET -1722. 

Being so fickle in their Tenents FULLER. 

Teneral (te-néril), a. 1891. |f. L. tener 
tender + -AL'1.] Ent. Said of the imperfect 
imago of a neuropterous insect, when it has 
just emerged from the pupa state, and is still 
soft. 

Tenesmus (tine:zmis), 1527. [med.L. 
lenesmus, -asmus = L, tenesmos (Pliny) - Gr. 
T&v", ryveouds straining, f. reve» stretch, 
strain.) Path. A continual inclination to void 
the contents of the bowels or bladder, accom- 
panied by straining, but with little or no dis- 
charge. Hence Tene'smic a. of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of t. 

Tenet (ti-net, te-net, -ét), 1619. [- L. tenet 
(he) holds, 3rd pres. sing. of lenére hold; 
superseded earlier 'TENENT.] A doctrine, 
dogma, principle, or opinion, in religion, 
philosophy, politics, or the like, held by a 
school, sect, party, or person. b. gen. Any 
opinion held 1630. 

The generall T., of all the Philosophers 1619. b. 
The Master of Benet Is of the like Tenet GRAY. 

Tenfold (te-nfo'ld), a. and adr. OE. 
[-FOLD.] A. adj. Ten times as great or as 
much; ten times increased or intensified; also 
indefinitely, many times as great. b. As pre- 
dicate, passing into subst. use 1769. 

1. Our t. griefe SHAKS. b. T. I'll give thee to pre- 
serve thy faith 1769. 

m adv. Ten times (in amount or degree) 

598. 

Pee to himself, but ten-fold false to me! TENNY- 


Tennantite (te-nüntoit) 1839. [Named 
after Smithson Tennant; see -ITE! 2 b.] Min. 
A sulph-arsenide of copper and iron, closely 
related to tetrahedrite. 

Tenné, tenny (te-ni), a. and sb. 1562. [- 
obs. Fr. tenné, var. of tanné TAWNY.) Her. 
‘Tawny’ as a heraldic colour: variously de- 
scribed as *orange-brown' or ‘bright chest- 
nut'; in engraving represented by diagonal 
lines from sinister to dexter, crossed by 
others, according to some authors, vertically, 
according to others, horizontally. 

Tenner (tenen). collog. 1801. [f. TEN + 
-ER'] A number or amount of ten; spec. A 
ten-pound note; in U.S. a ten-dollar bill. 

Tennis (te-nis). (Late ME. tenetz (Gower), 
teneys, tenes, lenyse, usu. taken to be- (O)Fr. 
tenez, imper. of tenir hold, take, presumably 
the server's call to his opponent used as name 
of the game, which is recorded (xiv) as tenes, 
being introduced into Italy by French knights 
early in the year 1325. Cf. AL. pila vocata 
tenes (1375).]. 1. A game in which a ball is 
struck with a racket and driven to and fro by 
two players in an enclosed oblong court. 2. 
Short for LAWN-TENNIS, a game played with a 
ball and rackets on an unenclosed rect- 
angular space on a smooth grass lawn, or a 
floor of hard gravel, cement, etc., called a 
court 1888. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-flannels, -lawn, 


, "racket; t. 
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-arm, elbow, -knee, an arm, elbow, or knee 
sprained in playing lawn-t. 
Tennis- ball. 1450. The small ball used 
in tennis or lawn-tennis. Also fig.; esp. a 
thing or person that is tossed or bandied 
about like a t. 

"The very tennisse-ball, in some sort, of fortune 
1 


610. 

Te-nnis-court. 1564. 1. The enclosed 
quadrangular area, or building, in which the 
game of tennis is played. 2. The plot of 
ground prepared and marked out for lawn- 
tennis 1881. 

Te-nnis-play. 1440. The game of tennis; 
playing at tennis. So Te-nnis-play:er, one 
who plays at tennis; now, usu., at lawn- 
tennis. 

Tennysonian (teniso*nián), a. and sb. 
1853. [f. name of the poet Alfred (Lord) 
Tennyson (1809-1892) + N.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to Tennyson, his works, or his 
style. B. sb. An admirer, imitator, disciple, 
or student of Tennyson. 1883. 

Teno-, comb. element, arbitrarily formed 
from Gr. r, TENDON. Teno-logy [-LoGY], 
that part of anatomy which relates to the 
tendons. "Te:no-synovi-tis [see SYNOVIA 
and -rris), inflammation of a tendon and its 
sheath. 

Tenon (te-non), sh. late ME. [- Fr. tenon, 
f. tenir hold + on; see -00N.] A projection 
fashioned on the end or side of a piece of wood 
or other material, to fit into a corresponding 
cavity or MonTISE in another piece, 80 as to 
form a close and secure joint. 

Comb.: t.-saw, a fine saw for making tenons, 
etc., having a thin blade, a thick back, and small 
teeth very slightly ‘set’. 

Tenon (te-non), v. 1596. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To fix together with tenon and mortise. 
2. To furnish or fit with a tenon 1771. b. intr. 
To engage or fit in by or as by a tenon 1797. 

Tenonian (tende nian), a. 1890. [f. name 
of J. R. Tenon, a French anatomist (1724— 
1816) + -IAN.] Anat. Discovered or described 
by Tenon; asin T. fascia or capsule (T'enon's 
capsule), a delicate band of fascia with in- 
voluntary muscle fibres disposed round the 


eyeball. So Tenoni-tis inflammation of 
Tenon’s capsule. 
Tenonto-. 1860. [f. Gr. ré, revovr- 


tendon.] A formative in technical terms re- 
lating to the tendons, as Tenonto-logy = 
TENOLOGY. 

Tenor (te-no1), sb. (a.) IME. tenur, -our = 
AFr. tenur, OFr, tenour (mod. teneur course, 
import) = L. tenor, -ór-, continuous course, 
substance, import of a law, etc., f. tenére hold ; 
see -OR 1.] I. 1. The course of meaning which 
holds on through something written or 
spoken; the general sense or meaning of a 
document, speech, ete.; substance, purport, 
effect, drift. (In techn. legal use implying 
the actual wording of a document; dist. from 
effect.) b. coner. An exact copy of a docu- 
ment, a transcript. Now techn. 1450. c. The 
value of a bank note or bill as stated on it: 
in phr. old t., middle t., new t., referring to the 
successive issues of paper currency in the 
colonies of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
in the 18th c. Hist. 1740. 2. ta. The action or 
fact of holding on or continuing; continuance, 
duration —1694. b. Continuous progress, 
course, movement (of action, etc.); way of 
proceeding, procedure. late ME. c. The 
length of time that a bill is drawn to run 
before presentation for payment 1866. 3. 
Quality, character, nature; condition, state. 
Obs. exc. in non-physical sense: the way in 
which a thing continues; esp. habitual condi- 
tion of mind. rare. 1530. 

1. Merch. V. Iv. i. 235. 2. b. Along the cool se- 
quester'd vale of life They kept the noiseless ten- 
our of their way GRAY. 3. The senses, strongly 
affected in some one manner, cannot quickly 
change their tenour BURKE. 

II. Mus. a. The adult male voice inter- 
mediate between the bass and the counter- 
tenor or alto, usu. ranging from the octave 
below middle C to the A above it; also, the 
part sung by such a voice, being the next 
above the bass in vocal part-music. (So 
called app. because the melody or canto 
fermo was formerly allotted to this part.) 
late ME. b. A singer with a tenor voice; one 
who sings the tenor part 1475. c. — T. bell: 
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see B. Second t., the next bell to the tenor. 
1541. d. A name for the tenor violin or 
Viota 1836. B. attrib. or adj. Applied to a 
voice, part, instrument, string, etc. of the 
pitch described in II above, or intermediate 
between bass and alto 1522. 

T. bell, the largest bell of a peal or set. J. clef, 
the C clef when placed upon the fourth line of the 
stave. T. violin (tviol), the viola. 

Tenotomy (téng-timi). 1842. [- Fr, 
lénolomie; see TENO-, -TOMY.] Surg. Cutting 
or division of a tendon; also atirib., as (. 
knife. So Te-notome, a surgeon's slender 
knife for (subcutaneous) division of tendons, 

Tenpence (te-nptns). 1592. A sum of 
money equal to ten pennies; a foreign coin of 
about this value, 

Tenpenny (te-npéni), a. (e.) late ME, 
Valued at, costing, or amounting to ten 
pence; sold at tenpence the piece, dozen, 
pound, quart, yard, etc.; also in contempt; 
ef. twopenny. 

T. piece = B. 1. T.-worth, the amount of any- 
thing to be bought for tenpence. 7. nail, orig. a 
nail sold at tenpence a hundred; now, vaguely, a 
nail of large size. 

B. sb. 1. A piece of money: = TENPENCE 
1824. 2. A tenpenny nail 1820. 

Ten-pins (te-npinz), sb. pl. Chiefly U.S. 
1807. A game in which ten pins or ‘men’ are 
set up to be bowled at; cf. NINEPINS, Also, 
the pins, and in sing. fenpin, one of these. 

Ten-pounder (te:npau-ndoz). 1695. (f. 
ten pound(s + -ER',] 1. a. A thing (e.g. a ball, 
a fish) weighing ten pounds; spec. a fish, Elops 
saurus, inhabiting the warmer parts of the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. b. A cannon 
throwing a ten-pound shot. 2. Something of 
the value of, or rated at, ten pounds. a, A 
ten-pound note. b. A voterin a borough who 
was enfranchised in virtue of occupying 
property of the annual value of ten pounds. 


Tenrec: see TANREC. 

Tense (tens), sb. ME. [- OFr. tens (mod. 
temps) - L. tempus time.] t1. Time —1509. 2. 
Gram. Any one of the different forms or modi- 
fications (or word-groups) in the conjugation 
of a verb which indicate the different times 
(past, present, or future) at which the action or 
state denoted by it is viewed as happening or 
existing, and also (by extension) the different 
nature of such action or state, as continuing 
(imperfect) or completed (perfect); also abstr. 
that quality of a verb which depends on the 
expression of such differences. late ME. 

Tense (tens), a. 1670. I- L. tensus, pa. pple. 
of tendere stretch; sce TEND v.*] 1. Drawn 
tight, stretched taut; strained to stiffness; 
tight, rigid: chiefly of cords, fibres, mem- 
branes. Opp. to lax, flaccid. b. Phonetics. 
Pronounced with tense muscles 1908. 2. fig. 
In a state of nervous or mental strain or 
tension; highly strung; excited, or excitable 
1821. 

1. The skin was t. 1676, 2. Gwendolen. „looked 
at her with t. expectancy, but was silent GEO. 
EuroT. Hence Te'nse-ly adv., -ness. Te'nsity, 
t. condition 1658. 

Temnseless, a. 1886. [f. TENSE sb. + -LESS.] 
Having no tenses or distinctions of tense 
(loosely, not expressing time). 

Tenser, or. Hist. I- AFr. tenser (AL. 
lensarius Xu) f. OFr. tense, tence defence, 
protection, f. lenser = med. L. tensare protect 
(xm), exact payment for protection (X11); ult. 
origin unknown. See -ER! 2, on 2 d.] 
denizen of a city or borough. 

Tensible (te-nsib'l), a, 1626. [- late a 
lensibilis, f. tens-; see next, -IBLE.] = nex 
1. Hence Tensibi-lity. 

Tensile (te-nsoil, -il), a. 1626. — meri 
tensilis, f. tens-; see next, -ILE.] 1. Capable of 
being stretched; susceptible of extension; 
ductile. 2. Of, of the nature of, or pertaining 
to tension; exercising or sustaining tension 
1841. hat 

2. A. t. strain 1841. A t. strength double bu 
of good malleable iron 1868, Hence Te'nsilely 
adv. in relation to tension. "Tensi-lity. 1" 

Tension (te-nfon), sb. 1533. [- Fr. fen 
or L. tensio, · In-, f. tens-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
tendere stretch; see -I0N.] The action á 
stretching or condition of being stretched. 
1. Physiol. and Path. The condition, in v 
part of the body, of being stretched O 
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strained; & sensation indicating or suggesting 
this; a feeling of tightness. b. Bol. Applied 
to a strain or pressure in the cells or tissues of 
plants arising from changes taking place in 
the course of growth 1875. 2. fig. A straining, 
or strained condition, of the mind, feelings, 
or nerves 1703. 3. Physics. A constrained 
condition of the particles of a body when 
subjected to forces acting in opposite direc- 
tions away from each other (usu. along the 
body's greatest length), thus tending to draw 
them apart, balanced by forces of cohesion 
holding them together; the force or combina- 
tion of forces acting in this way, esp. as à 
measurable quantity. (The opposite of com- 
pression or pressure.) 1085. b. Inexactly used 
for the expansive force of a gas or vapour, 
properly ealled pressure 1678. C. transf. A 
device in a sewing-machine for regulating the 
tightness of the stitch. Also t.-device. 1877. 
4. Electr. The stress along lines of force in a 
dielectric. Formerly applied also to surface 
density of electric charge, and. until about 

1882 used vaguely as a synonym for potential 
electromotive force, and mechanical force 
exerted by electricity: still so applied, in in- 
dustrial and commercial use, in high and low 
1.; see sense 5. 1802. 5, High tension, a high 
degree of tension (of any kind): a. esp. in 
Electr. a term for a high degree of electro- 
motive force or difference of potential. So 
Low t. (See sense 4.) Chiefly attrib. as in high 
or low t. system (of electric lighting, etc.); 
also high t. or low t. accumulator, battery, 
charge, current, fuse, eto. 1889, b. Of the pulse 
1898. 

2. A t. of feeling which has had no parallel since 
the outbreak of the Crimean war 1885. 3. b. The 
air. has a certain degree of elasticity or t. FARA- 
DAY. Hence Tension v. trans. to subject to t,, 
tighten, make taut (hence Tension ppl. a.). 
Tensional a. of, pertaining to, of the nature of, 


or affected with t. 

Tensive (tensiv), a. 1702. [- Fr. fensif 
(Paré), f. L. lens-; see prec., -IVE.] Having 
the quality of stretching or straining; causing 
tension; in Path. applied to a sensation of 
tension or tightness in any part of the body. 

Tenson (te-nson, Fr. tànson). 1840. [Fr. 
tenson = Pr. tenso poetical contest; in OFr. 
contention, contest.) A contest in verse be- 
tween rival troubadours; a piece of verse or 
song composed for or sung in such a contest. 

Tensor (tensói, on. 1704. [- mod.L. 
tensor, f. L. tendere stretch; see -OR 2.] 1. 
Anat, (also t. musele): A muscle that stretches 
or tightens some part. Opp. to lazator. 2. 
Math. In Quaternions, a quantity expressing 
the ratio in which the length of a vector is 
increased 1853. 

Tent (tent), sb.“ ME. [- (O)Fr. fente i= 
Rom. *lenla, n. pl. used as fem. of *tentum, 
for L. tentorium tent, f. tent-, pa. ppl. stem of 
lendere stretch.] 1. A portable shelter or 
dwelling of canvas (formerly of skins or 
cloth), supported by means of a pole or poles, 
and usu. extended and secured by ropes 
fastened to pegs which are driven into the 
ground; used by travellers, soldiers, nomads, 
and others; a pavilion. 2. transf. Something 
likened to or resembling a tent; spec. a. in 
Photogr., a curtained box serving as a port- 
able dark-room; b. the silken web of a t.- 
caterpillar 1599, 3. fig. An abode, residence, 
habitation, dwelling-place; esp. in phrases fo 
have, pitch one's tent(s. late ME. 4. Sc. (Hist.) 
E portable pulpit set up in the open air 1678. 
B your tents, O Israel 1 Kings 12:16. 3. To 
8914 in the tentes of the vngodly COVERDALE Ps, 


t.-barge, a barge having a t.-like canvas 
NE ~bed, (a) a camp bed; (b) a bed having an 
the ed canopy and covered sides; -caterpillar, 
0 gregarious larva of a N. Amer. bombveid 
n noth, Clisiocampa, which spins a t.-like web; 
Yu Me entrance or opening of a t.; -fly, see 
the 8b,* 2 b; also, an exterior sheet stretched over 
700 f wi so as to cover the ordinary tent- 
with an air-space between; -maker, one who 
D ure tents; -pin = TENT-PEG. 
US ent (tent), sb.* Now Sc. and n. dial, ME. 
Dhetic f. ATTENT and entent INTENT.] Atten- 
tion, heed, care. 
Phr. Take t., to take heed, take care; with fo, to 
uc attention to, take heed to. 
1 eat (tent), h.“ late ME. I- (O)Fr. fente, 
- tenter — L. temptare touch, feel, try, 
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TEMPT.] fi. A probe —1693. 2. A roll or 
Dledget, usu. of soft absorbent material, often 
medicated, formerly much used to search and 
cleanse a wound, or to keep open or distend a 
wound, sore, or natural orifice. late ME. 13. 
A paste which sets hard, used in setting 
fe Modest Doubtiscal 

le lest ubt is eal'd. . n * 
th' bottome of the worst DOES See Reo 

Tent (tent), sb.“ 1542. [- Sp. tinto dark- 
coloured : L. tinctus, pa. pple. of tingere dye, 
TINGE.] A Spanish wine of a deep red colour, 
and of low alcoholic content. Also f. wine. 
(Often used as a sacramental wine.) 

Tent, sb. 1548. [f. TENT v.; or shortened 
from TENTER sh. ] A stretching frame for 
embroidery, etc. 

Tent, v." Now Sc. and n. dial. ME. [perh. 
short for fake tent; see TENT sb. 1 fl. intr. 
To give or pay attention to; to attend, take 
heed —1572. b. trans. To attend to, give heed 
to, take notice of (a person, his words, a mat- 
ter) ME. 2. To look after, attend to, tend (a 
person, flock, plant, machine, etc.). late ME. 
3. To take care to prevent or hinder (a person) 
from doing something 1781. 

Tent (tent), v.“ arch. 1597. [app. f. TENT 
sb.3] ta. trans. To probe. b. To treat by 
means of a tent; to apply a tent to (a wound, 
etc., also to a person); to plug with a tent. 

T have a sword dares t. a wound as far As any 


SHIRLEY. 

Tent (tent), v. 1553. [f. TENT sb.] 1. 
intr. To abide or live in a tent; to encamp 
1856. b. fig. To dwell temporarily ; to taber- 
nacle; of a thing, to have its seat, ‘reside’ 
1607. 2. trans. To cover or canopy as with 
a tent 1838. 3. To accommodate, put up, or 
lodge in tents 1863, +4, To pitch or spread 
(a tent); to put up, as a tent or its canvas 
1634. 

1. b. The smiles of Knaues T. in my cheekes 
SHAKS, 3. All officers are tented in the same man- 
ner as the men 1898. 

Tentability (tentábilIti). rare. 1844. [f. 
tentare tempt, in Vulg, Matt. 4:1 ut 
lentaretar a diabolo; see -pmity. Cf. med. L. 
tentabilis (XIV).] = TEMPTABILITY. 

Tentacle (te-ntàk'). 1702. [Anglicization 
of TENTACULUM.] Zool. A slender flexible pro- 
cess in animals, esp. invertebrates, serving as 
an organ of touch or feeling. b. Bot. Applied 
to a sensitive fllament, as the viscous gland- 
tipped leaf-hairs of the Sundew 1875. 
fig. The tentacles of the all-devouring Republic 


heath, the sheath-like structure sur- 
rounding the base of the tentacles of many 
molluscs. Hence Te-ntacled d. having tentacles. 
So Tenta-cular a. of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a t. or tentacles. 
Tentaculate (tentæ-kiŭlčt), a. (sb.) 1840. 
lt. TENTACULUM + -ATE*.] Zool. 1. Furnished 
with tentacles or tentaculiform appendages; 
rarely = TENTACULIFORM; spec. of or pertain- 
ing to the Tentaculata, or stalked echino- 
derms; also sb. one of these, a pelmatozoan. 
So Tenta-culated a. (in sense 1). 1804. 
Tentaculi- (tente-kiüli). 1837. Combining 
form of mod. L. TENTACULUM, as in Tenta:cu- 
Ii-ferous a., bearing tentacles: said of an ani- 
mal or organ. Tenta-culiform a., having the 
form or appearance of a tentacle. 
"Tentaculite (tentw-kitiloit). 1839. [- mod. 
L. Tentaculites; see TENTACULUM and -ITE* 
2 a.] Palzont. A fossil molluse of the genus 
Tentaculites or family Tentaculitide (thought 
by some to be allied to the pteropods) of 
which the conical usu. ringed shells abound 
in the Middle Devonian strata. , 
Tentaculocyst (tentw-kidlo,si:st). 1880. 
[f. next + Gr. xóoris Cxsr.] Zool. One of the 
vesicular or cystic tentacles of a hydrozoan, 
representing a reduced and modified tentacle. 
Tentaculum (tentæ-kiŭlðm). PL-a. Also 
tentacule. 1752. [mod. L. f. L. tentare = 
temptare feel, try; see TEMPT,-CULE. = TEN- 


TACLE. 
(te · nteda). 1603. 


Tentage 
+ -AGE.) Equipment of tents, 


odation. 
M Tentamen (tenté!-mén). PI. tentamina 
(-m-miná). 1673. {L., f. tentare TEMPT.] An 
attempt, trial, experiment. ; 
Tentation (tenté'-Jon). ME. [- L. tentatio, 
n-; see TEMPTATION.] fl. Early f. TEMPTA- 


[f. TENT sb.“ 
tent accom- 
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TION —1818. 2. techn. A mode of working or 
adjusting by trial or experiment 1877. 

Tentative (te-ntátiv), a. and sb, 1588. [= 
med. L. tentativus adj. (tentativa in schol. L.), 
f. tentat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. tem(p)tare try; 
see TEMPT, -IVE. So Fr. tentative sb. (XVI) ex- 
amination, attempt; also as adj. experimental 
(0bs.).] A. adj. Of the nature of an experi- 
ment, trial, or attempt; made or done pro- 
visionally as an experiment; experimental. 

The interpretations must therefore be regarded 
as t. 1851. 

B. sb. Something done as an experiment or 
trial; an essay, an attempt 1632. 

Tentatives were made in both directions 1898. 
Hence Te-ntative-ly adv., -ness. 

Tented (te-ntéd), a. 1004. [f. TENT sb.* 
and v.“ + -ED.] 1, Of a place: Covered with or 
full of tents. 2. Formed or shaped like a tent 
1747. 3. Of persons: Lodged in, or furnished 
with, a tent or tents 1811. 

1. The T. Field SHAKS. 3. The t. Arabs 1811. 

Tenter (te-ntoz), sb. ME. [- AFr. *lentur 
= med. L. tentorium. (xu), f. tent-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. tendere stretch.] 1. A wooden 
framework on which cloth is stretched after 
being milled, so that it may set or dry evenly 
and without shrinking. Also in pl. 12. = 
TENTER-HOOK 1. —1849. 13. fig. esp. in phr.: 
To be on (the) tenter(s, i.e. in a position of 
strain, difficulty, or uneasiness; to be in a 
state of anxious suspense; now rare or Obs., 
repl. by on tenter-hooks 1533. 

Comb.: tt.-ground, ground occupied by tenters 
for stretching cloth, ete.; t-yard, a yard or en- 
closure with tenters for stretching cloth, etc. 

Tenter (te-ntoa), sb.“ dial. 1828. [f. TENT 
v! + ER,] 1. One who minds, or has charge 
of, anything requiring attention, as a machine 
a flock, ete. 2. An attendant on a skilled 
workman, who gives him unskilled help, sup- 
plies materials, etc. 1894. 

Tenter (te-ntox), v. late ME. If. TENTER 
sb.) 1. trans. To stretch (cloth) on a tenter 
or tenters. 2. fig. To set on the tenter, or on 
tenter-hooks. Also, to injure or pain as by 
stretching; to rack, torture (the feelings, ete.) 
“1734, +3. intr. Of cloth: To admit of being 
stretched on the tenter. BACON. 

3. Woollen cloth will t., linen scarcely BACON. 

"Tenter-hook (te-ntozhuk). 1480. [f. as 
prec, + Hook sb.] 1. One of the hooks or 
bent nails by which the edges of the cloth are 
firmly held on a tenter; a hooked or right- 
angled nail or spike. b. transf. A hooked 
organ or part 1665. 2. fig. That on which 
something is stretched or strained ; something 
that causes suffering or painful suspense 1532. 

2. Phr. To be on (the) tenter-hooks, i.e. in a state of 
painful suspense or impatience. 

Tenth (tenp), a. and sb. OE. IME. tenpe 
(xm), alt. by assim. to TEN of tethe, OE. 
teogopa, téopa; see TITHE, -mH*.] The ordinal 
numeral corresp. to the cardinal number 
TEN. A. adj. 1. In concord with a 8b. ex- 
pressed or understood. 2. The last of each 
row or series of ten; each or every tenth in- 
dividual or part OE. 

2. T. wave: every t. wave was formen held to be 
larger than the nine preceding waves; hence allus. 
T. part, any one of the ten equal parts into which 
a whole may be divided, 

B. absol. or sb. [orig. the adj. used ellipt. or 
absol., but from c1200 treated as sb. with pl.) 
1. A tenth part of anything ME. b. spec. A 
tenth part of produce or profits, or of the esti- 
mated value of personal property, appro- 
priated as a religious or ecclesiastical due, a 
royal subsidy, etc. 1474, 2. Mus. A note ten 
diatonic degrees above or below a given note 
(both notes being counted); the interval be- 
tween, or the consonance of, two notes ten 
diatonic degrees apart 1597. 3. The tenth 
day of the month 1580. 

1. b. In the eccl. use spec., the tenth part of the 
annual profit of every mp in the kingdom, 
originally paid to the pope, ut now forming a 
part of the fund known as Queen Anne's Bounty. 

Comb.: tenthmetre, a metre divided by the t. 
power of ten (= one ten-millionth ofa millimetre) ; 
tenth-rate d., of the tenth relative quality, very 
inferior. Hence Tenth v. trans. to lecimate, to 
tithe (rare). Te· nthly adv. in the t. place. 

Tenthredo (tenpri-do). 1658. [Latinized 
form of Gr. reðpnõóv, -bov- & kind of wasp.] 
Ent, A saw-fly: in mod. scientific use, a genus 
of hymenopterous insects, typical of the 
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family Tenthredinidæ, comprising the large 
Saw-flies called hornet-flies. 

\Tentorium (tenté*-ridm). 1661. [L., = 
tent, f. tent-, pa. ppl. stem of tendere stretch; 
see TENT ab. , -oRIUM.] +1. A canopy. EVELYN. 
2. Anat. A membranous (sometimes ossified) 
partition between the cerebrum and cerebel- 
lum 1800. So Tento-rial a. Anat, of or per- 
taining to the t. 

Te-nt-peg. 1809. One of the (usu. wooden) 
pegs, with a notch at the upper end, to which 
when stuck in the ground, the ropes of a tent 
are fastened. Hence Te-nt-pe:gging, an In- 
dian cavalry sport, in which the player, riding 
at full speed, tries to transfix and carry off, on 
the point of his lance, a tent-peg fixed in the 
ground. 

Tent-stitch. 1639, [First element unc.] 
A kind of embroidery or worsted-work stitch, 
in which the pattern is worked in series of 
parallel stitches arranged diagonally across 
the intersections of the threads. 

Tentwort (texntwpat) 1550. [perh. f. 
Tauer sb.) An old name for a small fern, 
Asplenium ruta-muraria, 

ITenue (tent). 1892. [Fr., deportment, 
subst. use of fem. pa. pple. of tenir.) Carriage, 
bearing, deportment; also, costume, ‘rig’. 

Tenui- (teniui), comb. form of L. tenuis 
thin, narrow, slender, in scientific use as in 
te:nuifo-lious IL. folium leaf] a., having nar- 
TOW or thin leaves. 

Tenu-ious, a. Now rare. 1495. |f. L. 
tenuis thin + -ovs.] Thin, attenuated. 

Tenuiroster (tezniwjro-stoi) 1897. [- Fr. 
lenuirostre — mod. L. tenuirostris, f. tenuis 
thin + rostrum beak, bill.] Ornith. A member 
of the Tenuirostres, passerine or insessorial 
birds with slender bills; a slender-billed bird. 
So Te:nuiro'stral a. of or pertaining to the 
T'enuirostres. 

Tenuis (te. luis). 1650. [L., = thin, slen- 
der, fine; used in early Gr. Grammars as tr. 
Gr. dd bare, smooth, applied by Aristotle 
to the consonants x, 7, z, as opp. to the aspi- 
rate (in Gr. dacéa, pl. of dau rough, thick).] 
Phonetics. An unvoiced, voiceless, or breath 
stop. 

Tenuity (téniü-ti. 1535. [~ L. tenuitas, 
f. tenuis thin; see -ITY. Cf. Fr. fénuilé.] 1. 
Thinness of form or size; slenderness 1578. 2. 
Thinness of consistence; dilute or rarefied 
condition; rarity 1003. b. Faintness (of light); 
thinness (of voice) 1704. 3. fig. Meagreness; 
slightness, slenderness, weakness, poverty 
1535. 

1. The t. — the thin part—behind, which a bull- 
dog ought to have JOHNSON, 2. The t. and fine- 
ness of the mud 1802. b. A shrill, yet sweet, t. of 
voice 1858. 3. The t. of the evidence 1867. 

Tenuous (te-niujos), a. 1597. [irreg. f. L. 
tenuis thin + obs, superseding the regular 
etymol. form TENUIOUS.] 1. Thin or slender 
in form; of small transverse measure or 
calibre; slim 1656. 2. Thin in physical con- 
sistency; sparse; rare, rarefied, subtile; un- 
substantial 1597. 3. fig. Slender, of slight 
importance or significance; meagre, weak; 
flimsy, vague, unsubstantial 1817. Hence 
Te-nuous-ly adv., -ness. 

Tenure (te-nitia). late ME. [- OFr, tenure, 
earlier leneüre (cf. med. L. tena-, tene-, teni- 
tura), t. tenir hold; see -URE.] 1. The action or 
fact of holding a tenement (esp. in Eng. Law) 
1442. b. gen. and fig. The action or fact of 
holding anything material or non-material: 
hold upon something; maintaining a hold: 
occupation 1599. 2. The condition of service, 
etc., under which a tenement is held of the 
superior; the title by which the property is 
held; the relations, rights, and duties of the 
tenant to the landlord. late ME. b. t à 
"Terms of holding; title; authority; hold over 
a person or thing; control 1871. c. fig. 1659. 
3. concr, A holding; = TENEMENT 2. Now 
rare. late ME. 

1. We have not the mark system, but we have 
principle of common t. STUBBS. b. Their salary 
cannot be altered during their t. of office 1844. 

Those, who by their military tenures were bound. 
to perform forty days service in the field BLACK- 
STONE. T. at will: cf. TENANT AT WILL. c. The 
office of a favourite hath a very uncertain t. 
S Murr. 3. Greenwich-park. .is stilla royal t. 1766, 

Tenurial (tenia-rial), a. 1896. It. med. L. 
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lenura or TENURE + -IAL.] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of the tenure of land. 

Tenuto (tent. to), a. and adv. [It., = held.] 
Mus. Held, sustained: a direction to sustain a. 
note its full length. Usu. abbrev. ten. 

Teocalli (trokw-li. 1578. [Mexican, f. 
teoll god + calli house.] A structure for pur- 
Poses of worship among the ancient Mexicans 
and Central Americans, usu. a four-sided 
truncated pyramid built terrace-wise, and 
surmounted by a temple. 

Teosinte (ti,osi-nti). 1877. [- Mexican 
teocintli, app. f. teotl god + cintli dry ear or 
cob of maize. Cf. Fr. féosinté.] An annual 
grass of Central America, Euchlena luxur- 
ians, of large size, allied to maize; now widely 
cultivated as a fodder plant, occas, also as a 
cereal, 

Tepee (tpi, tipi). Also teepee. 1872. 
[Sioux or Dakota Indian ti yt tent, house.] 
A tent or wigwam of the American Indians, 
formed of bark, mats, skins, or canvas 
stretched over a frame of poles converging to 
and fastened together at the top. 

Tepefy (te-pifoi), v. Also tepify. 1050. 
If. L. tepefacere make tepid, f. tepére be luke- 
warm; see -FY.] trans. and intr. To make or 
become tepid or moderately warm. 

I/Tephillim, -in (tifi-Him, -In), sb. pl. 1613. 
(Rabbinical Heb. ¢*pillim, Aramaic In, het- 
eroclite pl. of t*pillah prayer.] A name for 
Jewish phylacteries, or for the texts inscribed 
on them. 

Tephrite (te-froit), 1879. (t. Gr. rec pd 
ash-coloured (f. réġpa ashes) + -ITE! 2 b.] 
Min. Name given to a class of volcanic rocks 
related to the basalts. Hence Tephri tic a. 
pertaining to or consisting of t. 

Tephroite (te-fro,oit). 1850. - G. tephroit 
(Breithaupt, 1823), irreg. f. Gr. reópós; see 
prec., -ITE 2b.] Min. Asilicate of manganese, 
occurring in crystalline masses of an ashy 
grey or reddish colour. 

Tephromancy (te-fromensi). 1652. f. 
Gr. réġpa ashes + -MANCY.] Divination by 
means of ashes. 

Tepid (te. pid) a. late ME. - L. tepidus, f. 
lepére be warm; see Di.] Moderately or 
slightly warm; lukewarm. 

Let the Water stand in the Sun till it grow t. 
EVELYN. At.assent H. SPENCER, Hence 'e'pid- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Tepidarium (tepidé?-rijm). Pl. -ia. 1585. 
I. f. tepidus TEPID; see -ARIUM.] The warm 
room in an ancient Roman bath, situated be- 
tween the frigidarium and the caldarium. 

Tepidity (tépi-diti), 1656. [- late L. tepi- 
ditas, -lat-, f. tepidus; see TEPID, Arx. Cf. 
(O)Fr. tépidité.] The quality or condition of 
being tepid; moderate or slight warmth; 
lukewarmness. 

Ter- (51), the L. adv. ter ‘thrice’, in comb. 

1. Prefixed to adjs., in sense ‘thrice, three times’, 
as ter-tri-nal a., consisting of three sets of three. 
b. Prefixed to adjs. and sbs., as ter-diu-rnal a., 
E or done thrice a us 2. Chem. With the 
names of classes of compounds, as acetate, bromide, 
ee the presence of three atoms, mole- 
cules, or combining equivalents of the element or 
radical indicated by the rest of the word, as 
nitrogen lerchloride NCls. Now mostly repl. by 
TRI-. b. In other compounds, as ter-equi-valent, 
fervalent a. = TRIVALENT; tervalence = 
TRIVALENCE. 

(Terai (térai-, -roi). 1899. [From Terai 
(Hindi larài moist (land), f. tar moist, damp), 
name of a belt of marshy and jungly land be- 
tween the lower foothills of the Himalayas 
and the plains, where this form of hat was 
first worn by hunters and travellers.] A 
wide-brimmed felt hat with double crown 
and special ventilation, worn by white men 
generally in sub-tropical regions. 

Teraphim (te-ráfim). late ME. I- Vulg. L. 
theraphim, LXX Gr. ga, (Judges 17:5, 
Hosea 3:4), etc., — Heb. ferápim, Aram. n.] 
A kind of idols or images, or an idol or image; 
app. esp. household gods; an object of rever- 
ence and means of divination among the 
ancient Hebrews and kindred peoples. As pl. 
or as sing. with pl. feraphims. Also sing. 
teraph, pl. teraphs. 

Terata (te-rata), sb. pl. 1902. Imod.L., 
= Gr. répara, pl. of répas marvel, prodigy, 
monster.) Biol. and Path. Monstrous forma- 
tions or births. 
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Teratical (tére-tikal), a. rare. 1722. f, 
Gr. répas, repar- (see prec.) + -I0 + Api a} 
Relating to marvels or prodigies. 

l'Teratogenesis (te:ràto,d5e-nésis). 1857. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. zépas, repur- (see TERATA) + 
GENEsIS.] Biol. and Path. The production of 
monsters or misshapen organisms. So Tera- 
togeny (-o-d5éni) in same sense. 

Teratoid (te-ritoid), a. 1876. [f. Gr. 
Tépas, Tepat- (See TERATA) + -OID.] Biol. and 
Path. Having the appearance or character of 
& monster or monstrous formation; f. tumour 
= TERATOMA. h 

Teratological (te:ritolo-dsikal), a. 1857, 
If. next + -I0 + -AL'1.] Of or pertaining to 
teratology; treating of monstrosities; in- 
volving monstrosity, monstrous. 

Teratology (teràtolódsi). 1678. [t. Gr, 
Tépas, repar- (see ''ERATA) + -LOGY.] 1. A dis- 
course or narrative concerning prodigies; a 
marvellous tale, or a collection of such tales, 
2. Biol. The study of monstrosities or abnor- 
mal formations in animals or plants 1842, 
Hence Terato-logist. 

Teratoma (terătō"-mă). Pl. -omata 
(-6"-mata), 1890. [mod.L., f. as prec.; see 
70MA.] Path. See quot. 

T., à tumor composed of various tissues or sys- 
tems of tissue, as bone, teeth, ete., which do not 
normally exist at the place where the tumor grows. 


Terbium (t5-abidm). 1843. [mod. L., from 
Füerby in Sweden + un; cf. ERBIUM.) 
Chem. One of the rare metallic elements 
found (together with yttrium and erbium) in 
gadolinite and other minerals. 

Terce, variant of TIERCE. 

Tercel, tiercel (t5-15'l, ti*38. late ME. 
[= OFr. tercel, also terguel - Rom. *tertiolus, 
dim. f. L. tertius third; perh. so named because 
it was believed that the third egg of a clutch 
produced a male bird.] The male of any kind 
of hawk; in Falconry esp. of the peregrine 
falcon (TERCEL-GENTLE) and the goshawk. 

Tercelet, tiercelet (t5-1slet, t1-1slét). late 
ME. [- AFr. tercelet = (0) Fr. fiercelet, dim. 
(see -ET) of OFr. fercel PEL. Cf. med. L. 
tercelettus (1287).] = prec. 

Tercel-ge-ntle. 1486. (f. TERCEL, after 
FALCON-GENTLE.] The male of the falcon. 
fig. Hist Romeo hist, o for a falkners v 
lure this Tassel gentle back againe SHAK 
Tercentenary (tóise-ntinüri, -senti-nari), 
a. and sb. 1844, [f. TER- + CENTENARY.) A. 
adj. Of or belonging to the number of three 
hundred; usu., to a completed period of 300 
years. B. sb. A duration of three hundred 
years; the three-hundredth anniversary of an 
event, or a celebration of it 1855. 

Tercentennial (t51,sente-niiil), a. and sb. 
1882. [f. TER- + CENTENNIAL] A. adj. Of or 
belonging to a period of three hundred years; 
of or relating to the three-hundredth anniver- 
sary. B. sb. The three-hundredth anniversary 
of an event. 

Terceroon (toisérü-n). rare. 1760. [- Sp. 
“terceron, f. tercero a third person, f. tercio 
third; cf. cuarteron, quinteron; see -00N.] 
The offspring of a white person and a mu- 
latto, being third in descent from a negro; 
QUADROON 1 a. 

Tercet (tó-rsét). 1598. [- Fr. tercet — It. 
lerzello, f. terzo (:— L. tertius third) + -etto 
-ET.] Pros. A set or group of three lines 
rhyming together, or bound by double or 
triple rhyme with the adjacent triplet or 
tripets; spec. a. each of the triplets of the 
Italian TERZA RIMA; b. each of the two 
triplets usu. forming the last six lines of à 
sonnet. 4 

Tercine (toxin) 1832. [- Fr. tercine 
(Mirbel, 1828), f. tiers, tierce, or L. tertius 
third; see -INE', and cf. PRIMINE.] Bol. A 
third integument supposed by some to 
occur in certain ovules. ^ 

Tercio, tertio (t5-asio, td-afio). Now Hist. 
1583. [— Sp. tercio, It. tertio, mod. It. terzo, 
Pg. terço a regiment := L. tertium a third.) 
orig. A regiment of the Spanish infantry 16- 
17th c.; applied also to the Italian forces of 
that period; hence, a body of foot forming à 
main division of an army. 

Terebene (te-rébin). 1857. [f. TEREBINTH 
+ -ENE.] Chem. 1. Used by Deville (1840) for 
a liquid obtained by the action of sulphuric 
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acid on pinene, now known to be a mixture 
of terpenes together with cymene: one of the 
drugs of the British Pharmacopoeia; also 
attrib. as t. soap 1898. 12. Sometimes a 
synonym of TERPENE —1871. 

Terebenthene (terébe-npin). 1857. [— Fr. 
lérébenthone, f. térébenthine — L. terebinthina 
(resina); with suffix -ENE as in BENZENE.] 
Chem. Berthelot's name for the TERPENE 
which forms the chief constituent of French 
turpentine-oil, obtained from Pinus pinaster 
(P. maritima). 

Terebic (tére-bik), a. 1857. [f. TEREBINTH 
+ o.] Chem. Of, belonging to, or derived 
from turpentine, as in f. acid, C;H3,0,, a 
dibasic acid, a product of the action of nitric 
acid on turpentine-oil. Hence Te-rebate, a 
salt of t. acid. 

Terebinth (te-rébinp). late ME. [- OFr. 
I()erebinte (mod. térébinthe), corresp. to Sp., 
Tt. ferebinto, or their source L. ferebinthus — 
Or. repéBwðos, earlier répßwêos, Tépjuvüos, of 
alien origin.] 1. A tree of moderate size, 
Pistacia terebinthus, family Amacardiacez, 
the source of Chian turpentine; also called 
turpentine tree. t2. The resin of this tree; = 
TURPENTINE —1673, 

Terebinthina (-i-npinà). 1093. [med.L., 
short for terebinthina resina (Celsius) terebin- 
thine resin.] The pharmacopcoial name of 
turpentine. 

Terebinthinate (terébi-npinét), a. and sb. 
1080. [t. prec. or next + ATR, A. adj. 
Impregnated with turpentine; having the 
nature or quality of turpentine. B. sb. A tere- 
binthine produet; a medicinal preparation of 
turpentine 1750. So Terebi-nthinate v. 
trans, to impregnate with turpentine. 

Terebinthine (terébi-npin), a. and sb. 
1518. [- L. lerebinthinus (= Gr. repeBivwos), 
f. terebinthus; sec TRREBINTH, -INE.] A. adj. 
1. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
allied to the terebinth 1550, 2. Of, pertaining 
to, or consisting of turpentine; turpentiny 
1050. tB. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) 1. The 
terebinth —1513. 2. Turpentine —1725. 

Terebra (te-ibrü) 1611. (L., a borer.) 
fl. An instrument for boring; Surg. a 
trephine, or the boring part of it; also, a 
miner's drill 1787. 2. Ent. The modified 
Ovipositor of certain female insects, esp. 
terebrant Hymenoptera, with which they 
puncture leaves, fruit, etc., in order to insert. 
their eggs 1713. 

Terebrant (te-ribrint), a. 1826. [- L. 
lerebrans, -ant-, pr. pple. of terebrare bore, f. 
lerebra borer; see -ANT.] Boring, or having 
the function of boring; belonging to the 
division Terebrantia of hymenopterous 
insects, having a boring ovipositor. 
Terebrate (te-rībre't), v. Now rare. 1023. 
If. terebrat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. terebrare; 
see prec, -ATE*] (rans. To bore, pierce, 
Perforate; to penetrate by boring. 
Terebration (teribré'-fon). Now rare or 
Obs. late ME. [- L. terebratio, -dn-, f. as 
Prec.: see -10N. Cf. Fr. térébration.] The 
action of boring or perforating; tspec. in 
Surg. the operation of trephining. 

lTerebratula (teribrw-timli). Pl. -æ (), 
or zas (-üz). Also (after Fr.) terebra-tule. 
1822. [mod. L. (Lhwyd, 1699), quasi-dim. of 
L. lerebratus, pa. pple. of terebrare bore; 
[ud CULE.] Zool. and Paleont. A genus of 
trachiopods, mostly extinct: so called from 
Tor Derforated beak of the ventral valve. 
Mer used to include any (esp. fossil) 
f mbers of the Terebratulidæ and related 
pullos; the lamp-shells. Hence Tere- 
2 891 5 a. of or pertaining to a t. Tere- 

it iform a. having the form of a t. 

P. eredo (tert. do). Pl. teredines (-i-diniz), 
teredos (téri-doz). late ME. [- L. teredo — 
Pur e f. base *rep- of reípew rub hard, 
mani bore.] 1. Zool. A genus of 
Son 157 50 boring molluses; esp. the ship- 
tioner - navalis, well-known for its destruc- 
05 Submerged timbers in ships, piers, 
transf, es, etc. by boring into the wood. 2. 
8 Any disease in plants produced by the 
Taag of insects 1806. 

erentian (tére-nfiàn), a. 1599. [= L. 
trentianus, t. Terentius Terence; see -AN.] 
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Pertaining to, or in the style of, the ancient 
Roman dramatic poet Terence. 

Terephthalic (teréfpz-lik), a. 1857. |f. 
TEREBIC a. + PHTHALIC a.] Chem. Derived 
from or containing terebic and phthalic 
acids, as in f. acid (also called insolinic acid), 
C. H. O. = C. HOH), a dibasic acid pro- 
duced as a white tasteless crystalline powder, 
nearly insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether. 
Hence Tere:phthalate, a salt of this acid. 

Terete (téri-t), a. 1619. - L. teres, terei- 
rounded (off.] Rounded, smooth and 
round; in Nat. Hist., having a cylindrical or 
slightly tapering form, circular in cross- 
section, and a surface free from furrows or 
ridges. Hence Tere'tish a. somewhat t. 

Tereti- (te-riti), comb. form of L. leres, 
teret- TERETE, as in Tetreticau-date a., 
having a rounded tail, round-tailed. 

Tereu (tirü-). 1570. A feigned note of the 
nightingale. (Tereu, vocative of Gr.-L. 
Tereus, husband of Philomela’s sister 
Progne; see Ovid Met. vi. viii.) 

Tergal (t»agül) a. 1800. [f. L. tergum 
back + -AL'1.] Zool. Belonging to the ter- 
gum; dorsal. 

Tergeminate (tond3e-minét), a. 1793. 
[f. L. tergeminus (poet. var. of trigeminus) 
born three at a birth + -ATE*.] Bot. Thrice- 
double; having three pairs of leaflets. 

Tergite (to-1d5oit). 1885. [f. L. tergum 
back + -ITE* g.] Zool. A back-plate, formed 
by the fusion of a pair of seríal plates of one 
of the somites or segments of an arthropod or 
other articulated animal. Hence Tergi-tic 
a. of or pertaining to a t. 

Tergiversate (tó1dgivous?'t, -võ:ase't), v. 
1054. (- fergiversat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
tergiversari turn one's back, practice evasion, 
f. lergum back + vers-, pa. ppl. stem of 
vertere turn; see -ATE*.] 1. intr. To practise 
tergiversation; to turn renegade, apostatize; 
to shuffle, use subterfuge; fto act the re- 
eusant. 2. lit. To turn the back (for flight or 
retreat) 1875. 

Tergiversation (td:1dsivorsé'fon). 1570. 
-L. tergiversatio, -On-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
1. The action of ‘turning one's back on’, i.e. 
forsaking, something in which one was pre- 
viously engaged, interested or concerned; 
desertion or abandonment of a cause, party, 
etc.; apostasy, renegation. Also with a and 
pl., an instance of this. 1583. 2. Turning in a 
dishonourable manner from straightforward 
action or statement; shifting, shuffling, 
equivocation, prevarication. Also, an in- 
stance of this. 1570. 3. The turning of the 
back for flight; flight, retreat (lif. and fig.). 
Now rare or Obs. es Beanie fer 

. juersation an jacks! ng 
air dotes 103. 2. The duplicity and t. of which 
he had been guilty Scorr. Hisshifts and tergiver- 
sations G. MEREDITH. 

Tergiversator (to- adgivonstton). 1716. 
[f. TERGIVERSATE v. + -OR 2.] One who ter- 
giversates; a renegade; a shuffler. 

Tergo- (t5go), comb. form repr. L. tergum 
the back, used instead of the regular fergi-, as 
in Tergola-teral a. Zool., pertaining to the 
tergum and the lateral plates of the shell in 
cirripeds. 

Tergum (té-1gim). PI. terga. 1826. The 
L. word for ‘back’ (synon. w. DORSUM). a. 
The back of an arthropod or other articu- 
lated animal; more usu. the upper plate of 
each somite or segment of such an animal: 
opp. to sternum. b. Each of the two upper 
plates of the shell in cirripeds. 

Term (tòm), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. terme := 
L. TERMINUS] I. A limit in space, duration, 
ete. 1. That which limits the extent of any- 
thing; a limit, extremity, boundary, bound. 
Usu. in pl. Now rare or arch. late ME. b. 
Utmost or extreme limit, end. Now rare or 
arch. ME. C. That to which movement or 
action is directed or tends, as its object, end, 
or goal; (less commonly) that from which it 
begins, starting-point, origin. Now rare or 
Obs. late ME. 2. Astrol. A certain portion of 
each sign of the zodiac, assigned to a par- 
ticular planet. late ME. 

1. Corruption is a Reci i ! ta f 8 

o, are as Natures 
Boundaries BACON. b. He had now reached the 
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t. of his prosperity GIBBON. c. Vehement actions 
without scope or t. M. ARNOLD. 

IL. A limit in time; a space of time. 1, A 
definite point of time at which something is 
to be done, or which is the beginning or end. 
of a period; a set or appointed time or date, 
esp. for payment of money due. Obs. or 
arch., exc. in spec. uses. ME. b. spec. Each 
of the days in the year fixed for payment of 
rent, wages, and other dues, beginning and 
end of tenancy, etc. late ME. 2. transf. A 
portion of time having definite limits; a 
period, esp. a set or appointed period; the 
space of time through which something lasts 
or is intended to last; duration, length of 
time ME. 3. spec. Each of the periods (usu. 
three or four in the year) appointed for the 
sitting of certain courts of law, or for in- 
struction and study in a university or school. 
Opp. to vacation. 1454. 4. Law. An estate or 
interest in land, ete. for a certain period; in 
full, t. of or for years. late ME. 5. a. The com- 
pletion of the period of pregnancy; the 
(normal) time of childbirth 1844. tb. pl. The 
menstrual periods; the menstrual discharge, 
menses —1714. 

2. Seven years (the usual t. of transportation) 
Byron. Phr, For t. of (one’s) life; The husbande 
hath Estate in the speciall tayle, and the wife but 
for terme of lyfe 1544. 3. Lain obliged to give up 
the hope of coming to Oxford this t. M. ARNOLD. 
Phr. In t., during the t. To keep terms: see KEEP 
v. 4. 4. Every estate which must expire at a. 
period certain and prefixed. .is an estate for 
years. And therefore this estate is frequently 
called a t. BLACKSTONE. Outstanding t., satisfied 
t.: when the purposes for which an estate was 
created were fulfilled (e.g. by the death of all 
beneficiaries) it was called a satisfied t.; but unless 
express provision had been made that it should 
then cease, it continued to exist for the period for 
which it was created, and was then known as an 
outstanding or attendant t. 

III. Limiting conditions, 1. pl. Conditions 
or stipulations limiting what is proposed to 
be granted or done. Rarely in sing. ME. b. 
spec. Stipulations for payment in return for 
goods or services; conditions with regard to 
price or wages; payment offered, or charges 
made 1070. 2. pl. Standing, footing, mutual 
relation between two persons or parties 
1543. 13. pl. Condition, state, situation, 
position, circumstances; (in Shaks.) vaguely 
or redundantly: relation, respect (rarely in 
sing.) —1656, 

1. He was obliged. to offer terms of peace HUME, 
Phr. On or upon terms, (a) (advb.) on (such and 
such) conditions; also (without qualification) on 
certain conditions, conditionally; (b) (pred.) in 
treaty, negotiating. To come to terms, to agree 
upon conditions; so to bring to terms. To op 
terms, to have or continue to have dealings with; 
also fig. to ‘have to do with’, be connected with. 
To make terms = come to terms. 1To stand on or 
upon terms, to insist upon conditions; to stand 
upon one’s zigu or dignity., Terms of reference, 
the terms which define the scope of an inquiry. 
2. Phr. On terms, on friendly terms, friendly, 
sociable; in sporting slang, on terms of equality, 
on an equal footing with. On (upon) terms, 

jood terms, speaking terms, visiting terms, etc. 

. Be iudge.. Whether I in any iust terme am 
Affin’d To loue the Moore? SHAKS. 

IV. Uses leading up to the sense 'expres- 
sion'. 1. Math. (a) Each of the two quanti- 
ties composing a ratio (antecedent and con- 
sequent), or a fraction (numerator and de- 
nominator). (b) Each of any number of 
quantities forming a series or progression. 
(c) Each of (two or more) quantities con- 
nected by the signs of addition (+) or sub- 
traction (—) in an algebraical expression or 
equation. 1542. b. In terms of: (Math.) said 
of a series or expression stated in terms in- 
volving some particular quantity; hence 
gen., by means of, or in reference to (some 
particular set of symbols, ideas, etc.); often. 
used as if = in the phraseology of 1743. C. 
transf. A member or item of any series; each 
of the things constituting a series, Also 
more vaguely, an element of any complex 
whole. 1841. 2. Logic, etc, Each of the two 
things or notions which are compared, or 
between which some relation is apprehended 
or stated, in an act of thought, or (more 
commonly) each of the words or phrases 
denoting these in a verbal statement; spec. 
the subject and predicate of a proposition; 
the major, minor, or middle t. of a syllogism, 
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each of which occurs twice 1551. 3. A word or 
phrase used in a definite or precise sense in 
some particular subject, as a science or art; 
a technical expression (more fully f. of art). 
late ME. b. More widely: Any word or 
group of words expressing a notion or con- 
ception, or denoting an object of thought; 
an expression (for something). Usu. with 
qualifying adj. or phr. (as an abstract t., at. of 
reproach). 1477. 4. Only in pl. Words or ex- 
pressions collectively or generally (usu. of a 
specified kind); manner of expressing one- 
self, way of speaking, language. late ME. 
tb. In terms: in so many words —1667. 

1, Lowest terms (Math.), the form of a fraction 
when the numerator and denominator are the 
least possible, i.e. have no common factor; hence 
fig. the simplest condition of anything; usu. in 

hr. to bring or reduce to its terms, 3. ne 

n no termes of Astrologye CHAUCER. The idea 
involved in the t. latent heat 1862. 4. She in milde 
termes beg'd my patience SHAKS. b. He says in. 
E that the match. hath undone the nation 
PYS. 

V. Arch. A statue or bust like those of the 
god TERMINUS, representing the upper part 
of the body, sometimes without the arms, 
and terminating below in a pillar or pede- 
stal out of which it appears to spring; a ter- 
minal figure; the pillar or pedestal bearing 
such a figure 1604. 

Term (tóm), v. late ME. [In sense 1 prob. 
Fr. fermer bring to an end; in sense 2 
f.prec.] tl. trans. To bring to an end or con- 
clusion; to terminate —1570. 2. To express or 
denote by a term or terms; to name, de- 
nominate, designate. Now only with compl. 
1500. 


2. The brain, which we tearme the seat of reason 
SIR T. BROWNE. 

Termagant (tóimügünt) sb. (a.) [In 
XIII tervagaunt, later term- (xy) — OFr. 
Tervagan(t — It. Trivigante, -vag- (Ariosto), 
explained as if f. L. iri- TRI- + vagans, -ant-, 
pr. pple. of vagari wander.) 1. (With 
capital T.) An imaginary deity held in 
medieval Christendom to be worshipped by 
Moslems: in the mystery plays representing 
a violent overbearing personage. 2. A 
savage, violent, boisterous, overbearing, 
or quarrelsome person (or thing personified); 
a blusterer, bully. Now rare exc. as in b. 
1500. b. spec. A woman of this character; a 
virago, shrew 1659. 3. attrib. or adj. Having 
the character of a termagant 1596. 

1. I could haue such a Fellow whipt for o’redoing 
T.:it out-Herod's Herod SHAKS. 2. Thys terryble 
termagaunt, thys Neroth, thys Pharao 1542. b. 
Yonder is Sarah Marlborough's palace, just as it 
stood when that t. occupied it THACKERAY. 
3. The most t. spirit that ever animated a female 
breast 1761, Hence Te-rmagancy, t. quality, 
violence of temper or disposition. }Te-r- 
magantly adv. 

Termer (tó-1moi) 1556. Uf. TERM sb. + 
“.] 1. One who resorted to London in 
term, either for business at a court of law, or 
for amusements, intrigues, or dishonest 
practices. Now Hist. t2. Obs. form of 
'TERMOR 1031. 

Termes (tó-mmiz) Pl. termites (td-a- 
mitiz). 1800. [mod. use (Linn., 1748) of late 
L. termes, termit- wood-worm, alt. of earlier 
larmes (Plautus) perh. by assim. to lerere 
rub.] — TERMITE. 

Terminable (tó-1minüb'], a. late ME. If. 
"TERMINE v., later f. TERMINATE v., + -ABLE; in 
earliest use reflecting OFr. ferminable and 
med. L. terminabilis (X1l1).] +1. That may be 
oris to be terminated, determined, or finally 
decided —1450. 2. Capable of being or liable 
to be terminated; limitable, finite; not 
lasting or perpetual 1581. 

2. T. annuity, an annuity which comes to an end 
alter a definite term;see ANNUITY 3. T. annuitant, 
one who holds a t. annuity. Hence Terminabi-- 
lity, Te-rminableness, the quality of being t. 
Terminably adv. 

Terminal (t5-1minál), a. and sb. 1744. — 
L. terminalis, f. terminus end, boundary; see 
-AL 1. Of. Fr. terminal, which may be partly 
the source.] A. adj. 1. Belonging to or 
placed at the boundary of a region, as a 
landmark. b. Applied to a statue, bust, or 
figure terminating in and apparently spring- 
ing from a pillar or pedestal; also to the pillar 
or pedestal itself 1857. 2. Situated at or form- 
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ing the end or extremity of something: 
chiefly in scientific use 1805. b. Situated at 
the end of a line of railway; forming, or 
belonging to, a railway terminus 1878. 3. 
Occurring at the end of something (in time, 
or generally); forming the last member of a 
series; closing, concluding, final, ultimate 

1831. 4. Belonging to or lasting for a term or 
definite period; esp. pertaining to a univer- 
sity or law term; occurring every term or 
at fixed terms; termly 1827. 

2. A prism with a six-sided t. 7 1869. T. 
moraine (Geol.), a moraine at the lower end of a 
glacier. b. T. stations 1878. 4. The t. examina- 
tions called ' Collections" 1885. 

B. sb. 1. A terminal part or structure, i.e. 
one situated at or forming the end, or an 
end, of something; spec. in Electr. each of the 
free ends of an open circuit (by connecting 
which the circuit is closed), or any structure 
forming such an end, as the carbons in an 
arc-light, or the clamping-screws in a voltaic 
battery by which it is connected with the 
wire that completes the circuit 1850. 2. A 
final syllable, letter, or word; a termination 
1831. 3. pl. Charges made by a railway 
company for the use of a terminus or other 
station, and for services rendered in loading 
or unloading goods, etc., there 1878. 4. A 
terminus; a terminal point of a railway, a 
Place or town at which it has a terminus. 
U.S. 1888. Hence Te-rminally adv. 

Terminant (tó-1minánt), a. (ob.) Now rare 
or Obs. 1589. [7 L. terminans, -ant-, pr. pple. 
of terminare; see TERMINATE v. -ANT.] 1. 
Terminating, concluding, final. Also as sb. 
A final syllable, termination, terminal. 12. 
Determining, defining —1610. 

Terminate (t5-aminét), ppl. a. late ME. 
[= L, terminatus, pa. pple. of terminare; see 
next, ATE*.] Terminated, in various senses; 
see the vb. 

Terminate (tóamine!'t) v. 1589. [- ter- 
minat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. terminare limit, 
end, f. terminus end, boundary; see -ATE?.] 
I. trans. 11. To determine; to state definitely 
(rare) —1700. 2. To direct (an action) to 
something as object or end 1599. tb. Of a 
thing: To be the object of (an action) —1704. 
3. To bring to an end, put an end to, cause 
to cease; to end (an action, condition, etc.) 
1615. b. To come at the end of, form the 
conclusion of 1798. +4. To put a limit or 
limits to; to restrict, confine fo (in) 1074. 5. 
To bound or limit spatially; to be situated at 
the end of 1634. 6. ta. To define (visual ob- 
jects) —1762. b. To finish, complete (rare) 
1825. 

3. She had every hope that this. would t. every 
zemen 1796. 5. On another side, the great 

leep terminates the view 1746. 6. b. During this 
interval of calm and prosperity, he terminated two 
JEU of slaves. .in an incomparable style of art 


II. intr. 1. To be directed to something as 
object or end 1699. 2. To come to an end (in 
space); to end at, in, or with something 1644. 
b. Of a word: To end in (a letter or sound) 
1824. 3. To come to an end, so as to extend 
no further; to have its end or terminus in 
something 1613. 4. To come to an end (in 
time); to end, cease, close 1815. b. To issue, 
result (in something) 1710. 

1. My thoughts all t. in God 1856. 2. The spot 
where the present gulf terminates 1862. 4. The 
sweetest notes must t. and die WorDsw. 

Termination (tdaminé'-fon). 1450. [- 
OFr. termination, (also mod.) terminaison, or 
L. terminatio. -On-, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] I. 
Tl. The action of determining; determina- 
tion, decision —1660. 2. The action of ending. 
fa. Bounding, limiting. b. Putting an end 
to; bringing to a close. 1604. II. The point or 
part in which anything ends. 1. End (in 
time), cessation, close, conclusion 1500. b. 
Outcome, issue, result 1806. 2. The ending 
of a word; the final syllable, letter, or group 
of letters; spec. in Gram. an (inflexional or 
derivative) ending, a suffix 1530, 3. A limit, 
bound; an end, extremity 1755. 

1, All human power has its t. sooner or later 
J. H. NEWMAN. b. Dissensions which could 
hardly have other than a hostile t. 1884. 3. To 
improve the t. of the line at the Liverpool end 
1830. Hence Termina-tional d. of, pertaining 
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to, or forming a t. or terminations; closing, final 
(chiefly Gram.). 

Terminative (tó-amine!tiv, - tiv), a. late 
ME. [- Fr. terminatif, -ive or med. L. ter. 
minativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 1. Forming 
a boundary or limit, bounding; forming the 
termination or extremity of something, +2, 
Constituting an end, final, ultimate —1701, 3, 
Bringing or coming to an end; finishing; con- 
clusive 1680, Hence Te-rminatively adv, 

Terminator (tóaminé'tor. 1770. [In 
sense 2 mod. spec. use of late L. terminator; 
in sense 1 f. TERMINATE v. + -OR 2.] 1. One 
who or that which terminates 1846. 2. Astron, 
The line of separation between the illumi- 
nated and unilluminated parts of the disc 
of the moon or a planet 1770. 

Te-rminatory, a. rare. 1750. [f. TERMI- 
NATE v. + -ORY*] Forming the end or ex- 
tremity; terminal. 

tTe-rmine, v. ME. [~ (O)Fr. terminer = L. 
terminare.] = TERMINATE v. 1705. 

Terminer, in oyer and t.: see OYER, 

Terminism (tóaminiz'm). 1882. (t. L. 
terminus end, limit + -ISM.] a. Philos. The 
doctrine that universals are mere terms or 
names: = NOMINALISM b. b. Theol. The doc- 
trine (maintained by Reichenberg at Leipzig 
in the 17th c.) that God has appointed a 
definite term or limit in the life of each 
individual, after which the opportunity for 
salvation is lost. So Te:rminist, one who 
holds or maintains t. 1727. 

"Terminology (tóxmino-lódsi) 1801. [= 
G. terminologie (C. G. Schütz, 1780) f. L. 
terminus in its med. L. sense ‘term’; see 
-LoGy.] Etymologically, The doctrine or 
Scientific study of terms; in use almost 
always, the system of terms belonging to 
any science or subject; technical terms col- 
lectively; nomenclature. 

Kant, who. .gave old ideas a novelty by giving 
them a new t. 1847. Every calling has its tech- 
nical t. HUXLEY. Hence Te:rminolo-gical a, 
pertaining to t.; -ly adv. 'Termino-logist, one 
versed in t. 

It could not, be classified as slavery. without 
some risk of terminological inexactitude W. 8. 
CHURCHILL 1906. 

Terminus (tó-1minjs). Pl. termini (-oi). 
1555. [- L. terminus end, limit, boundary, 
etc.] 1. Anc. Rom. Myth. (With initial 
capital) The deity who presided over 
boundaries or landmarks 1600. 2. A statue 
or bust of, or resembling those of, the god 
Terminus; also, the pedestal of such à 
statue. Sometimes, a boundary post or 
stone. 1645. 3. The point to which motion or 
action tends, goal, end; occas., starting- 
point 1555. 4. A boundary, limit (rare) 1678. 
5. The end of a line of railway; also, the 
station at the end; the place et which a 
tram-line, etc, ends 1836. b. transf. or gen. 
An end, extremity; the point at which some- 
thing comes to an end 1855. 

3. Phr. (orig, scholastic L.) T. a quo ‘term from 
which’. T. ad quem ‘term to which’. 5. b. The 
grey matter (of the brain] is a t.; to it the fibrous 
collections tend, or from it commence 1865. 

Termite (té-amoit). 1781. [- mod. uso 
(Linn.) of late L. fermes, termit-; see TERMES.) 
A pseudoneuropterous social insect of the 
genus Termes or family Termitidæ, chiefly 
tropical, and very destructive to timber; 
also called white ant. 

Termless (t5-amlés), a. 1586. [f. TERM 
sb. + -LEss.] 1. Having no term or 9 
boundless. 12. Inexpressible. SHAKS. 3. 
Unconditional 1902. a 

1. Infinite and t. complication of detail RUSKIN. 

Termly (tóumli) a. Now rare. 1598. lt. 
TERM sb. + -LY'; cf. weekly.] Occurring every 
term or at fixed terms; periodical; esp. pa) d 
or due every recurrent term or at fixe 
terms. 2] 

Te-rmly, adv. 1484. If. as prec. + IY- 
"Term by term; every term, or at fixed Ter 
aL youd, put it in order for you t., or weekly, ol 

laily SCOTT. 

Termon (t5-amon). 1533. L- Olr. 1 
mod. Ir. tearmann, anciently — L. termin 4 
TERMINUS.) Irish Hist. Land belonging to 
religious house. 

Termor (tõ-ımğ1). ME. [- AFr. temen m 
terme TERM sb.; see -ER* 2, -OR 2. Cf. d 
lerminarius.] Law. One who holds lands © 
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tenements for a term of years, or for life; one 
who has a term (TERM II. 4). 

Term-time. late ME. The period during 
which the law-courts are in session; the 
period of study at a university or school. 

Tern (ton), 8b. 1678. [Of Scand. origin; 
cf. Da. lerne, Norw. terna, Sw. tärna :— ON. 
perna.] The common name of a group of 
sea-birds of the genus Sterna, or sub-family 
Sternine, akin to the gulls, but having 
generally a more slender body, long pointed 
wings, and a forked tail; a sea swallow. 

Tern (tim), a. and sb. ME. [As adj. — 
L. terni three each. As sb. app. — Fr, lerne.] 
+A. adj. Bot. Arranged in threes; ternate 
—1898. B. sb. A set of three; a trio, triplet. 
spec. ta. pl. A double three in dicing. b.Ina 
lottery, three winning numbers drawn to- 
gether; a prize gained by such a drawing. 
€. A group of three stanzas. ME. 

1. c. This late Poem composed of two Terns and 
an Envoy FURNIVALL. 

Ternary (tonüri) a. and sb. late ME. 
[7 L, ternarius, f. terni three at a time, three 
by three, f. ter thrice; see THREE, -ARY'.] A. 
adj. 1. Pertaining to, consisting of, com- 
pounded of, or characterized by a set (or 
sets) of three; three-fold, triple 1573. b. 
Chem, and Min. Compounded or consisting 
of three elements or constituents 1808. c. 
Bol. Arranged in threes around à common 
axis: usu. in ref. to the parts of a flower 
1830, d. Math. Constructed on the number 
three as u base, as f. scale (of notation), ete. ; 
involving three variables 1860. 2, Third in 
subordination, rank, or order 1826. 

1. T. system (of classification), one in which each 
division is into three parts. b. Perfect granite is a t. 
compound of quartz, felspar, and di-axial mica, 
universally diffused 1851. 

+B. sb. A set or group of three; a ternion, a 
trio -1781, 

T conclude this T. of Worthies with Cato 1654. 

Ternate (ts-mét), a. 1700. [- mod.L. 
lernatus (Linn., 1750), in form pa. pple. of 
med. L. ternare make threefold.) Produced 
or arranged in threes; spec. in Bot. applied to 
a compound leaf composed of three leaflets, 
or to leaves arranged in whorls of three; also 
to leaflets borne on secondary or tertiary 
similarly arranged petioles (biternate, tri- 
ternate), Hence Te-rnately adv. in threes, 

Tern(e)-plate (t5-mplé't). 1858. [prob. f. 
Fr. lerne dull, lacking brilliancy.] Thin sheet- 
iron coated with an alloy of lead and tin; an 
7 kind of tin-plate; a sheet or plate of 

iS. 

Ternion (té-anign). 1587. [- L. fernio, 
zen- company of three, triad.] 1. A set of 
three (things or persons); a triad. 2. A quire 
of three sheets, each folded in two 1609. 

Terpene (tó-ipin). 1873. [t. terp- in ter- 
Pentin, obs. f. TURPENTINE, with suffix 
CENE] Chem. A general name of hydro- 
carbons having the formula Cie Hie, many of 
Which occur in the volatile oils of plants, 
chiefly of the coniferous and aurantiaceous 
families. (Sometimes used to include hydro- 
carbons of formula C,H, and its polymers.) 
Hence 'Terpenydic in terpenylic acid, 
. H 0, obtained by oxidizing a t. with 
chromic acid, 

Terpin (ts apin). 1848. [f. as prec. + -IN*.] 
Chem, A derivative of pinene and other 
terpenes, CH, (OH), of which two modi- 
fications are known, cisterpin, melting at 
ay C. and transterpin, at 156°C. Hence 

erpineol (in Pharmacy Terpinol), a 
colourless oil formed by dehydrating t. 

Terpsichore (toipsi-kóri) 1711. E- Gr. 
Teplixópn ‘dance-enjoying’, f. répsew delight 
T xopós dance, CHORUS.] The Muse of danc- 
ng; hence, a female dancer; dancing as an 
art. Hence Terpsichorean (toapsikori-an) 
a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 

incing. 
QlTerra (tera), 1871. I.. (and It.) terra 

e used, with qualifying adjs., to form 
ben names of medicinal and other earths, 
cau and the like, as t. alba, pipe-clay; t. 
aks osa, tripoli or rotten-stone; t. chia, 
85 ‘0 chia t., Chian earth, an astringent and 
Geo bole formerly obtained from the 
Sland of Chios; t. merita = TURMERIC; t. 
Ponderosa, barium sulphate, heavy spar. 
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Terra a terra. Also (now always) |iterre 
a terre. 1614. [It. terra terra level with the 
ground, infi. by Fr. ferre à terre, Sp. tierra a 
tierra.) 11. An artificial gait formerly taught 
to horses, resembling a low curvet. 2. 
Applied to a kind of dance. Also fig. and 
attrib. Without elevation of style. 1727. 

Terrace (te-rés), sb. 1515. [- OFr. terrace, 
(also mod.) -asse trubble, platform : Rom. 
*lerraceus, -acea, f. L. lerra earth; see 
-ACEOUS.] 1. A raised level place for walking, 
with a vertical or sloping front or sides 
faced with masonry, turf, or the like, and 
sometimes having a balustrade; esp. a raised 
walk in a garden, or a level surface formed in 
front of a house on naturally sloping ground, 
or on the bank of a river 1575. tb. Mil. An 
earthwork thrown up by a besieging force 
—1816. 2. A natural formation of this charac- 
ter: a. a tableland; b. spec. in Geol., a hori- 
zontal shelf or bench on the side of a hill, or 
sloping ground 1674. 13. A gallery, open on 
one or both sides; a colonnade, a portico; a 
balcony on the outside of a building; a 
raised platform or balcony in a theatre or 
the like —1703. 4. The flat roof of a house, 
resorted to for coolness in warm climates. 
Now rare. 5. A row of houses on a level 
above the general surface, or on the face of a 
rising ground; now freq., a row of houses of 
uniform style on a site slightly, if at all, 
raised above the level of the roadway; more 
recently often used arbitrarily 1769. 6. A 
soft spot in marble, which is cleaned out and 
the cavity filled up with a paste 1877. 

1. Gardens and marble terrases full of orange and 


cypress trees GRAY. 
Comb.: t.-cultivation, the cultivation of bill. 


sides in terraces; -epoch (Geol.), the epoch during 
which the river-terraces of N. America were 
formed. 

Terrace (te-rés), v. 1615. [f. prec., or — Fr. 
lerrasser.] 1. trans. To form into a terrace or 
raised bank; to fashion or arrange in ter- 
races 1650. 12. To furnish with a ‘terrace’ 
or balcony; to provide with a loggia or 
terrace-roof —1634. Hence Te'rracing vbl. 
b., also concr. 

\Terra-cotta (te:rijkg-ta). 1722. It., 
‘baked earth’ - L. terra cocta. So Fr. terre 
cuile.] 1. A hard unglazed pottery of a fine 
quality, of which decorative tiles and bricks, 
architectural decorations, statuary, vases, 
and the like are made. b. With a and pl.: An 
object of art made of this substance 1810. 2. 
The colour of this pottery, a brownish red of 
various shades 1882. 

1. The Romans have left us numerous examples 
in bronze and terra cotta 1867. b. Ancient Terra- 
cottas in the British Museum 1810. 

Terra damna:ta. 1633. [L., = con- 
demned or finally rejected earth.] = CAPUT 
MORTUUM 2, —1710. 

Terre filius (teri fi-lids). Pl. terrae filii 
(flipi). 1621. [L. terre filius a son of the 
earth, a man of unknown origin.) 1. A per- 
son of obscure parentage. 2. Formerly, at 
the University of Oxford: An orator privi- 
leged to make humorous and satirical stric- 
tures in a speech at the public ‘act’ 1651. 

Terra firma (te:ră fó-1mà). 1605. L. 
‘firm land'.] fi. A mainland or continent, 
as dist. from portions of land partly or 
wholly isolated by water —1741. 12. spec. a. 


the Isthmus of Panama —1827. 3. The land 
as dist. from the sca; dry or firm land 1693. 
14. joc. Landed estate; land -1728. 

3. They again got footing on terra. firma 1779. 

Terrain (teré!-n), sb. (a.) 1727. [- Fr. 
terrain - pop. L. *lerranum, var. of L. terrenum 
TERRENE.] tl. 'The Manage-Ground upon 
which the Horse makes his Pist or Tread’ 
(Bailey). tb. Standing-ground, position. 
—1832. 2. A tract of country considered with 
regard to its natural features, configuration, 
etc.; in military use esp. as affecting its 
tactical advantages, fitness for manceuvring, 
etc.; also, an extent of ground, region, terri- 
tory 1766. 3. Geol. (Usu. spelt terrane.) A 
connected series, group, or system of rocks 
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or formations; a stratigraphical subdivision 
1823. B. adj. Of the earth, terrene, ter- 
restrial 1882. 

Terra incognita (te:ri inke-gnit&i). Pl. 
terre incognite. 1616. [L., ‘unknown 
land’.] An unknown or unexplored region. 
Often fig. 

Terra japonica (terra dgápo-nikü). 1654. 
{mod.L., ‘Japanese earth'.] = CATECHU. 

Terramare (terámà-z, -mé^a). Pl. ares. 
Also in It. form terrama · xa, pl. terrema · re. 
1866. [- Fr. lerramare — It. dial. terramara, 
for terra marna, i.e. terra earth, marna 
MARL sb.) An ammoniacal earth found in the 
valley of the Po, in Italy, and collected as a 
fertilizer; it occurs in flat mounds, identified 
as the sites of dwellings of a people of the 
later neolithic period. Hence fransf. (pl.) 
The prehistoric settlements themselves. 

Terraneous (teré'-nfos), a. rare. 1711. f. 
L. ferra earth, after tmediterraneous, sub- 
lerraneous (XVH).] Of or pertaining to the 
earth; terrestrial. b. Bot. Growing upon land 
1882. 

Terrapin (te-ripin). 1613. [Of Algonquian 
origin; Abenaki turepé, Lenape turupe little 
turtle, with ending -in of obse. origin.) A 
name orig. given to one or more species of 
N. Amer. turtles; thence extended to many 
allied species of the turtle and tortoise 
family, Testudinez, widely distributed over 
America, the East Indies, China, N. Africa, 
ete. In N. America, spec. the Diamond- 
backed or Saltmarsh terrapin, Malaclemmys 
palustris, famous for its delicate flesh. b. 
The flesh of this animal as food 1867. 

Terraqueous (teré!-kwijos), a. 1658. lf. 
L. ferra + AQUEOUS.) 1. Consisting of, or 
formed of, land and water; usu. in f. globe. 
2. Living in land and water, as a plant; ex- 
tending over land and water, as a journey 
1694. 

Terrar, terrer. Obs. exc. Hist. 1593. [= 
med. L. terrarius, subst. use of the adj., = 
pertaining to land or lands.) An officer of a 
religious house, who was orig. estates bursar 
for farms and manors belonging to the house; 
but whose office by the 16th c. at Durham 
was mainly connected with the entertain- 
ment of strangers. 
,tiTerra Sienna. 1700. [- It. terra di 
Siena ‘earth of Sienna'.] = SIENNA -184. 

\'Terrazzo (terw-tso). 1902. [It., =, ter- 
race, balcony.) A proprietary name for a 
kind of flooring made of small chips of 


marble set irregularly in cement and 
polished. Chiefly attrib. 
Terre. lia. 1013. I mod. I. terrella 


‘little earth’, spherical magnet (1600, 1620), 
dim. f. L. (erra earth + -ella -EL*] 1. A 
little Earth; a small orb or planet —1082. 2. 
A spherical loadstone or magnet —1837. 

Terrene (téri-n), a. ME. E AFr. terrene ~ 
L. terrenus, f. terra earth; for the ending cf. 
serene.] 1. = TERRESTRIAL 1. 2. Of the 
nature of earth (the substance); earthy 1601. 
3. Occurring on or inhabiting the land as opp. 
to water 1001. 4. = TERRESTRIAL 2. 1035. 5. 
absol. or as sb. a. The earth, the world. b. 
A land or territory. 1007. 

1. Alacke our T. Moone is now Eclipst SHAKS, 
5. Many a Province wide Tenfold the length of 
16 — * Mur. Hence Terre-ne-ly adv., ness 
rare). 

Terreno (terre-no). 1740. [= It. (piano) 
terreno - L. terrenum 'TERRENE.] A ground- 
floor; also, a parlour. 

Terreplein (té»-1,plZ'n, liter(2)pleen). 1591. 
= Fr. terre-plein — It. terrapieno, f. terra- 
pienare ‘fill with earth’, f. terra earth + 
pieno ( L. plenus) full.) I. orig., The talus 
or sloping bank of earth behind a wall or 
rampart; hence, the surface of a rampart 
behind the parapet; and strictly, the level 
space on which the guns are mounted, be- 
tween the banquette and the inner talus. 2. 
The level base (above, on, or below the 
natural surface of the ground) on which a 
battery is placed in field fortifications; 
sometimes, the natural surface of the ground 
1669. 

Terrestrial (tére-strial, te.). a. and sb. late 
ME. f. L. terrestris (f. lerra earth) + -AL* 1.] 
1. Of or pertaining to this world, or to earth 
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as opp. to heaven; earthly; worldly; mun- 
dane. 2. Of, pertaining or referring to, the 
earth; often in f. ball, globe, sphere, the earth 
1593. b. spec. T. globe, a globe with a map of 
the earth on its surface; f. telescope, one used 
for observing terrestrial objects 1559. t3. Of 
the nature or character of earth, esp. as 
being dry and solid or pulverulent; possess- 
ing earth-like properties or qualities; earthy 
1756. 4. Of or pertaining to the land of the 
world, as dist. from the water 1628. 5. Nat. 
Hist. Occurring on, or inhabiting, land: a. 
Zool. Living on the land as dist. from the 
waters, or on the ground as dist. from the 
air 1638. b. Bot. Growing in the soil; dist. 
from aquatic, marine, parasitic, or epiphytic 
1831. 

1. The happiest lot of t. existence JOHNSON. 2. 
From vnder this Terrestriall Ball SHAKS, 4. The 
t. and naval battailes here graven EVELYN. 5. a. 
Fishes need lesse Refrigeration than Terrestriall 
Creatures 1038. 

B. sb. (The adj. used absol.) a. A t. being; 
esp. a human being, a mortal 1598, b. The 
terrestrial world, the earth (rare) 1742. c. pl. 
Terrestrial animals, orders, or families 1842. 
Hence Terre:strial-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

fTerre:sstrious, a. 1600. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] I. Having the nature of earth, carthy 
—1741. 2. Of or consisting of the land surface 
of the earth 1802. 3. = prec. 5. Sm T. 
BROWNE. 

Terret, -it (te-rét, -it). [Late ME. tyret, 
var. of foret — OFr. toret, touret, dim. of tour 
TOUR sb.; sce -ET.] A round or circular loop 
or ring; spec. a ring on a dog's collar; each of 
the two rings by which the leash is attached 
to the jesses of a hawk; in horse-harness: one 
of the two (brass) rings fixed upright on the 
pad, or saddle, and on the hames, through 
which the driving reins pass. Hence Te-r- 
reted a. provided or fitted with a t. 

Terre-tenant (té-a\te:nant). late ME. [- 
AFr. terre tenaunt ‘holding land’, f. terre land 
+ tenaunt Tenant.) Law. One who has the 
fd possession of land; the occupant of 

ind. 

lTerre-verte (tgr,vert). 1058. (Fr. terre 
verte *green earth' (De Lisle, 1783).] A soft 
green earth of varying composition used as a 
Pigment; esp. = CELADONITE or green earth, a 
variety of glauconite. 

Terrible (te-rib’l), a. (sb.) late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. terrible — L. terribilis, f. terrére 
frighten; see -BLE.] 1. Exciting or fitted to 
excite terror; frightful, dreadful. 2. Very 
violent, severe, painful, or bad; hence coll. 
as a mere intensive: Very great, excessive 
1596. 3. quasi-adv. Terribly 1489. B. sb. A 
terrible thing or being; something that causes 
terror or dread. Usu. in pl. 1619. 

A. 1, A foe more t. than the avalanches TYNDALL. 
2. The t. Bill against Conventicles MARVELL. 
She's a t. one to laugh DICKENS. 3. I was ina t. 
bad way 1877. B. Job calls it the king of terrors. . 
or the most t. of terribles 1682. Hence Te-rrible- 
ness. Te:rribly adv. in a t. manner. 

Terricole (terikos) a. (sb.) 1882. [- L. 
terricola earth-dweller, f. terra earth + colere 
inhabit.] 1. Bot. Growing on the ground, 
as some lichens. 2, Zool. Living on the 
ground or in the earth 1809. B. sb. An animal 
living on the ground, or burrowing in the 
earth; spec. a member of the Terricole, a 
group of annelids including the common 
earthworm 1896. 

Terricolous (teri-kólos), a. 1835. [. as 
prec. + -0US.] Zool. Inhabiting the ground, 
not aquatic or aerial; living in the earth; 
spec. of or belonging to the Terricole or 
earthworms. So Terri-coline a. 

Terrier! (terioi) 1477. [- OFr. terrier, 
subst. use of adj. (cf. Fr. registre terrier) :— 
med. L. terrarius (as in liber lerrarius), 
terrarium, f. I., terra land.] A register of 
landed property, formerly including lists 
of vassals and tenants, with particulars of 
their holdings, services, and rents; a rent- 
roll; in later use, a book in which the lands 
of a private person, or of a corporation civil 
or ecclesiastical, are described by their site, 
boundaries, acreage, etc. Also, an inventory 
of property or goods. 

Terrier“ (te. rien). 1440. L- early mod. Fr. 
(chien) terrier — med. L. terrarius (xm), f. L. 
lerra earth; see prec.] 1. A small, active, 
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intelligent variety of dog which pursues its 
quarry (the fox, badger, etc.) into its burrow 
or earth; the numerous breeds are dist. into 
two classes, the shori- or smooth-haired, as 
the fox-t., black and tan t., etc., and the 
long- or rough-haired, as the Scotch t., Skye 
t., ete. Formerly also f. dog. 2. A punning 
appellation for a territorial 1908. 

Terrific (teri-fik, té-), a. 1007. - L. terri- 
ficus, f. terrére frighten; see - Fig.] I. Causing 
terror, terrifying; fitted to terrify; dreadful, 
terrible, frightful. 2, Applied intensively to 
anything very severe or excessive. collog. 
1809. 

1. The Serpent..with brazen Eyes And hairie 
Main t. MILT, 2. The crowd was immense, and the 
applause t, 1855. So Terri-flcal a, (rare), -ly 
adv. Terri-fic-ly adv., -ness. 

Terrify (te-rifoi), v. 1575. - L. terrificare, 
f. terrificus; see prec., -FY.] I. trans. To fill 
with terror; to frighten or alarm greatly. 
Also absol. 1578. b. To drive from, out of, 
into, etc. by terrifying 1575. 2. To irritate, 
torment, harass, annoy, tease. Now only 
dial. 1641. +3. To make terrible. MILT. 

1. Terrif'd Hee fled, not hoping to escape, but 
shun The present Miur, b. It may t. her to death 
Scorr, 3. If the law, instead of aggravating and 
EI sin, shall give out licence, it foils itself 
Mit. 

Terrigenous (teri-dsinas), a. rare. 1684. 
If. L. terrigenus earth-born + -ovs.) 1. Pro- 
duced or sprung from the earth; earth-born. 
2. Geol. Land-derived: applied to marine 
deposits derived from the neighbouring land 
1882. 

Terrine (téri-n). 1706, [Original form of 
TUREEN.] 1. = TUREEN. arch. exc. as Fr. 
2. Cookery. A French dish of game, meat, 
poultry, etc., stewed in a covered earthen- 
ware vessel 1706. 3. A small earthenware 
vessel containing a table delicacy for sale; 
this with its contents 1911. 

Territorial (terito*-ridl), a. (sb.) 1025. [= 
late L. territorialis, f. territorium "TERRITORY. 
Cf. Fr. territorial.) 1. Of, belonging or relat- 
ing to, territory or land, or to the territory of. 
any state, sovereign, or ruler 1768. b. Of or 
pertaining to landed property 1773. c. Own- 
ing or having an estate in land; landed 1832. 
2. Of or pertaining to a particular territory, 
district, or locality; local 1625. 3. Of or be- 
longing to one of the 'territories' of the 
United States 1812. 4. Mil. T. Army or 
Force, the British Army of Home Defence 
instituted (on a territorial or local basis) in 
1908. Also Terrilorial as sb. a member of the 
T. Army. 1907. 

1. An actual Invasion of our t. rights WASHING- 
TON. b. The..t. revenue of India 1800. c. The 
t. aristocracy 1832. 2. The gods. were local and 
t. divinities PRIESTLEY, Hence Territoria-lity, t. 
quality, condition, position, or status. Terri- 
to. rially adv. 

Territorialism — (teritó*riüliz'm). 1881. 
If. prec. + -ISM.] A territorial system; land- 
lordism; the organization of the Army on a 
t. or local basis; also applied, as tr. G. Terri- 
torial-system, to a theory of church govern- 
ment which places the supreme authority in 
the civil power. So Territo-rialist, a 
member or representative of the class of 
landowners. 

Territorialize (teritó*riloiz), v. 1818. [f. 
as prec. + -IZE.] frans. To make territorial; 
to place upon a territorial basis; to associate 
with or restrict to a particular territory or 
district. 

Territory (te-ritdri). late ME. - L. terri- 
torium, f. terra land, after dormitorium, 
prælorium.] 1. ta. The land or district lying 
round a city or town and under its jurisdic- 
tion. Chiefly as tr. L. territorium. -1651. b. 
The land or country belonging to or under 
the dominion of a ruler or state 1494. c. 
transf. Each half of a football ground con- 
sidered as belonging to one of the teams: so 
in hockey, baseball, ete. 1896. 2. A tract of 
land, or district of undefined boundaries; a 
region 1610. 3. fiy. The sphere, province or 
domain of a science, art, class, word, etc. 
1640. 4. In the U.S., One of certain regions 
in the West belonging to and under the 
government of the American Republic, and. 
having some degree of self-government, but 
not yet admitted as a State into the Union 
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1799. 5. orig. U.S. The district in which a 
commerical traveller operates 1925, 

1. As they governed the City of Rome, and 
Territories adjacent HOBBES. b. A small port, 
still within the Neapolitan territories 179). Z 
The most fertile territories of Anjou HOLLAND, 

Terror (teroi. late ME. [First in So. 
(terrour) — OFr. terrour (mod. terreur) 28 L. 
terror, -ór-, f. terrére frighten; see -oR 1] 
1. The state of being terrified or greatly 
frightened; intense fear, fright, or dread, 
Also, with a and pl., an instance of this, 2. 
transf. The action or quality of causing 
dread; terrific quality, terribleness; also 
concr. a thing or person that excites terror or 
awe; something terrifying, awe-inspiring; 
trivially, a ‘trying’, embarrassing, or unruly 
person 1528. 

1. The terrors of death are fallen vpon me BIBLE 
(Genev.) Ps. 5 2. So spake the grieslie terrour 
Mr. Phr. K of Terrors, Death personified, 
Reign of terror, à state of things in which the 
general community live in dread of death or out- 
rage; pep: in French Hist. the period of the First 
Revolution from about March 1793 to July 1794, 
called also the J., the Red T. Hence Te-rrorless 
a. devoid of t.; exciting no dread. 

Terrorism (te. röriz m). 1795. I- Fr. ter- 
rorisme, f. L. terror; seo -IS A system of 
terror. 1. Government nidation; the 
system of the ‘Terror’ (1793-4); see prec, 2. 
gen. A policy intended to strike with terror 
those against whom it is adopted; the fact of 
terrorizing or condition of being terrorized 
1798. 

Terrorist (te-rórist) 1705. [- Fr. ter- 
roriste, f. L. terror TERROR; sco -IST.] 1. As a 
political term: a. Applied to the Jacobins 
and their agents and partisans in the French 
Revolution. b. Any one who attempts to 
further his views by a system of coercive 
intimidation; spec. applied to members of 
one of the extreme revolutionary societies in 
Russia 1866, 2. An alarmist, a scaremonger 
1803. 

1. Thousands of those 
Terrorists. are let loose on the p 
Hence Terrori-stic, - ical adjs. cha 
or practising terrorism. 

Terrorize (te-róroiz), v. 1823. [f. TERROR 
+ -IZE.] 1. trans. To fill or inspire with 
terror, reduce to a state of terror; esp. to 
coerce or deter by terror. 2. intr. To rule, or 
maintain power, by terrorism; to practise 
intimidation 1856. 

1. Superstitions which yet more or less. . terrorise 
the ignorant 1885. 

Terry (te-ri), sb. and a. 1784. [Of unkn. 
origin] A. sb. The loop raised in pile- 
weaving left uncut; also short for £. fabric, t. 
velvet, etc. B. adj. Of pile-fabrics: Looped, 
having the loops that form the pile left 
uncut, as f. pile, t. velvet. Also, Of or pertain- 
ing to such a fabric. 1835. 

Ter-sanctus (td:1se-nktis). 1832. (L. 
ler thrice + sanctus holy; cf. SANOTUS, 
TRISAGION.] The Latin title of the hymn in 
the Liturgy beginning ‘With Angels and 
Archangels’. 

Terse (tos), a. 1601. I- L. tersus, pa. pple. 
of tergére wipe.) tl. Wiped, brushed; 
smoothed; clean-cut, sharp-cut; polished, 
burnished; neat, trim, spruce —1824. 12. fig. 
Polite, polished, refined, cultured: esp. in 
ref. to language —1774. 3. spec. Freed from 
verbal redundancy; neatly concise; compact 
and pithy in style or language 1777. 

1. I am enamour'd of this street. ."tis so polite 
and t. B. JONS. 2. Pure, t., elegant Latin 12 07 
3. In eight t. lines has Phædrus told. A tale ol 
goats 1777. Hence Te-rse-ly adv., ness. 

Tertia. Now Hist. 1030. [app. altered f. 
TERCIO.] A division of infantry, a TERCIO. 

Tertial (ts. T, a. and sb. 1836. [f. L. 
tertius third + -AL! 1.] Ornith. A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to the third rank or row of qui 
or flight-feathers in the wing of a bird. B. 
sb. A flight-feather of the third row. 

Tertian (t5-1/'àn), a. and sb. [Late ME. in 
Sever terciane, or terciane, — L. febris terian 
also tertiana sb., f. tertius third; see -AN.] A+ 
adj. 1. Path. Of a fever or ague: Charat 
terized by the occurrence of a paroxysm 
every third (i.e. every alternate) day. 2. 
Mus. Applied to the mean-tone tempera- 
ment (in which the major thirds are GB 
fectly in tune) 1875. 3. T. father: a Jesuit in 


Hell-hounds called 
ple BURKE. 
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third period of his probation 1855. Also 
55 Hence Tertianship. B. sb. 1. Short 
for l. ague or fever. late ME. 12. A liquid 
measure for wine, oil, ete., the third of a tun, 
ie. 84 wine gallons = 70 imperial gallons); 
also a large cask of this capacity; a puncheon 
-1749, 3. A mixture stop on an organ, con- 
sisting of a tierce and larigot combined 1876. 

Tertiary (td-aJ'iri), a. and sb. 1550. [f. L. 
tertiarius of the third part or rank, f. tertius 
third; see -ARY*.] A. adj. 1. Of, in, or belong- 
ing to the third order, rank, degree, class, or 
category; third 1656. b. Chem. Applied to 
the substitution ammonias formed by the 
replacement of all three hydrogen atoms by 
an alcohol or acid radical 1857. 2. Geol. 
Forming a third series in point of origin or 
age, b. In mod. geology, Of or pertaining to 
the third series of stratified formations: now 
restricted to the strata from the Eocene to 
the Pliocene, both inclusive. Also called 
CAN zd. 1794. 3, Painting. Applied to a 
colour formed by the mixture of two 
secondary colours 1848. 4. Path, Of or be- 
longing to the third or last stage of syphilis 
1875. 5. R. C. Ch. Of or belonging to the 
Third Order (i.e. an order of lay members 
not subject to the strict rule of the regulars, 
but retaining the secular life) in certain 
religious fraternities 1891. 6, Ornith. Applied 
to certain feathers of the wing 1858. 

1. I venture to assume that you will admit duty 
as at least a secondary or t. motive RUSKIN. 

B. sb. 1. R. C. Ch. A member of the Third 
Order of certain religious fraternities 1550. 2. 
Geol. A stratum or formation belonging to 
the Tertiary system 1851. 3. Ornith. (vl.) The 
quill- or flight-feathers that grow upon the 
humerus in the wing of a bird 1834. 4. Path. 
(pl.) Tertiary syphilitic symptoms 1897. 5. 
Painting. ^ tertiary colour 1854. 

Tertium quid (tóf'm kwid) 1724. 
[Late L. tertium quid (Irenæus), tr. Gr. 
próv rc ‘some third thing’; n. of L. tertius 
third, quid, n. of quis somebody.] Some- 
thing (indefinite or left undefined) related in 
some way to two (definite or known) things, 
but distinct from both. 

Tertius (t5-1f'ó8). 1870. [L. tertius third.) 
In some pub chools, appended to a sur- 
name to designate the youngest (in age or 
Standing) of three boys of that name. 

Teru-tero (te-rwte-ro). 1839. [From its 
noisy cry.) The Cayenne lapwing or spur- 
winged plover, Vanellus cayennensis. 

Terza rima (te-rtsi rizmà). 1819. [It., 
fem. of ferzo third, rima rhyme.] An Italian 
form of iambic verse, consisting of sets of 
three lines, the middle line of each set 
rhyming with the first and last of the suc- 
ceeding (a b a, b c b, c d c, ete.). 

Terzetto (tertse-tto), Pl. -i (A). 1724. [It.; 
see TEROET.] Mus. A (small) trio, esp. vocal. 

Tesla (te-sli). 1902. The name of Nikola 
Tesla (born 1850), American electrician and 
Physicist, used attrib. to denote apparatus 
invented by him and phenomena caused by 
this apparatus. 

Tessara- (te-siri), also tessera-, — Gr. 
Téocapa, -«pa, n. pl. and comb. form of réccapes, 
ves four, as in Te-ssaraglo't a., in, of, or 
Pertaining to four languages. 

Tessella (tese-li). Pl. -æ; rarely -as. 
1693, [L., dim of TEssERA.] A small tessera. 
Tessellate (te-stle't), v. 1791. E tesellat-, 
Da. ppl. stem of late L. tessellare, f. L. tessella; 
See prec., -aTE.] 1. trans. To make into a 
Mosaic; to form a mosaic upon, adorn with 
mosaics; to construct (esp. a pavement) by 
qombining variously coloured blocks so as to 
orm a pattern. 2. To combine so as to form 
iano: to fit into its place in a mosaic 


1886 be floor is tesselated with great elegance 


p essellated (tesëlë'itèd), ppl. a. 1695. [f. 
« tessellatus (or the derived It. tessellato), f. 
ot la see prec., -ATE?, -ED'.] 1. Composed 
pee blocks of variously coloured material 
aa to form a pattern; formed of or 
seas with mosaic work 1712. 2. Com- 
1888 PR arranged so as to form a mosaic 
eun . transf. Consisting of or arranged in 
cubes or squares; in Bot. and Zool. 
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having colours or surface-divisions in regu- 
larly arranged squares or patches; chequered, 
reticulated 1695. Also Te'ssellate a. 1826. 

1. The t. Pavement at Stansfield 1712. 3. Fruit 
n fleshy t. berry 1829. T. cells, cells arranged 


in layers. 

Tessellation (teselé-fon). 1000. [f. TES- 
SELLATE v. + -ATION.] 1. The action or art of 
tessellating; tessellated condition; coner. a 
piece of tessellated work 1813. 2. An ar- 
rangement or close fitting together of 
minute parts or distinct colours 1660. 

Te'ssellite. 1819. [T. TESSELLA + -ITE' 2 b.] 
Min. A variety of apophyllite, exhibiting in 
polarized light a tessellated structure. 

Tessera (te-stri). Pl. -æ (-i). 1647. IL. 
lessera — Gr. réooepa, n. of réavepes, Ionic var. 
of récoapes four.) 1. Ane. Hist, A small 
quadrilateral tablet of wood, bone, ivory, or 
the like, used for various purposes, as a 
token, tally, ticket, label, etc. 1056. b. fig. A 
distinguishing sign or token; a watchword, 
a password 1647. 2. spec. Each of the small 
square (usu. cubical) pieces of marble, glass, 
tile, ete. of which a mosaic pavement or the 
like is composed. Usu. in pl. 1797. b. transf. 
Any of the quadrilateral divisions into which 
a surface is divided by intersecting lines 
1873. c. Zool. Each of the plates of which the 
carapace of an armadillo is composed 1909. 
+Tessera-ic a. (rare) of, pertaining to, or 
composed of tesserm; mosaic, tessellated. 

Tesseral (te-s@ril), a. 1840. [f. prec. + 
-AL! 1.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or resembling a 
tessera or tesserte; composed of tesserm. 2. 
Cryst. = ISOMETRIC 3, CUBIC a. 1 b. 1854. 3. 
Math. Relating to the tesserw of a spherical 
surface 1873. 

Tessular (te-sitlia), a. 1796. 
*tessula, irreg. dim. of TESSERA + 
Cryst. = TSOMETRIC 3. 

Test (test), sb. late ME. I- OFr. fest pot, 
mod. /ét cupel, ete. :- L. testum, testu, col- 
lateral form of testa tile, earthen vessel, pot. 
In mod. use, treated mainly as n. of action 
from Test v.:] 1. orig. The cupel used in 
treating gold or silver alloys or ore; now esp. 
the cupel, with the iron frame or basket 
which contains it, forming the movable 
hearth of a reverberatory furnace. 2. That 
by which the existence, quality, or genuine- 
ness of anything is or may be determined; 
«means of trial’ (J.) 1594. b. Cricket. Short 
for t.-maich 1908. 3. That by which beliefs or 
opinions, esp. in religion, are tested or tried; 
spec. the oaths or declarations prescribed by 
the Test Act of 1673; also, either of the test 
acts 1665. 4. a. Chem. The action or process 
of examining a substance under known con- 
ditions in order to determine its identity or 
that of one of its constituents; also, a sub- 
stance by means of which this may be done 
1800. b. Mech., etc. The action by which the 
physical properties of substances, materials, 
machines, etc. are tested, in order to deter- 
mine their ability to satisfy particular re- 
quirements 1877. 5. Microscopy. A test 
object 1832. 6. An apparatus for determining 
the flash-point of hydrocarbon oils 1877. 

1. Of ouresiluer citrinacion.. Oure vngottes testes 
and many mo CHAUCER. 2. Phr. To bring or put 
to the t., to bear or stand the t.; It is not madnesse 
That I have vttered; bring me to the Test SHAKS. 
3. The belief in tests ought to be as dead as the 
belief in witches 1900. Phr. To fake the t. 

Comb.: t. case (Law), a case the decision of which 
is taken as determining that of a number ofothers 
in which the same question of law is involved: 
-frame, the iron frame or basket in which a cupel 
is placed: -furnace, a reverberatory refining 
furnace in which silver-bearing alloys are treated; 
-match (Cricket), one of a series of matches 
played between representative teams to test the 
cricketing strength of the countries which they 
represent; -meter, a meter for testing the con- 
sumption of gas by burners; t. object, (a) a 
minute object used as a t. of the power of a 
microscope; (b) an object upon which a testing 
experiment is tried; -paper, (a) a paper impreg- 
mated with a chemical solution which changes 
colour in contact with certain other chemicals, 
and thus becomes a t. of the presence of the 
latter; (b) U.S. a document produced in court in 
determining a question of handwriting; (c) a paper 
set beforehand to try whether a, student is fit and 
ready for an examination; -roll, the roll signed 
by a member of the House of Lords or Commons 
after having taken the oath or made the declara- 


lt. mod.L. 
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tion required of him as such; -type, letters of 
graduated sizes used by opticians in testing sight. 

Test (test), sb.* 1545. [- L. testa; see prec.] 
1. A piece of earthenware, an earthenware 
vessel; a potsherd —1000. 2. Zool. The shell 
of certain invertebrates 1842. 

Test (test), v.! 1582. [orig. — OFr. tester 
bequeath - L. testari attest, make one's will, 
f. lestis witness; but in 2 app. f. TESTE 2.] 
1. infr. To make a will. Obs, exc. Se. 2. trans, 
Eng. Law. To date and sign the teste of a 
writ, etc. 1727. 

Test (test), v.“ 1603. [f. Test sb.'] 1. 
trans. To subject (gold or silver) to a process 
of separation and refining in a test or cupel; 
to assay. 2. To subject to a test of any kind; 
to try, put to the proof 1748, 3. Chem. To 
subject to a chemical test 1839. 

2. Experience is the surest standard by which to 
t. the real tendency of the existing constitution 
WASHINGTON. They have not the means of 
testing the statements 1820. 

Testa (te-sti). 1790. [L.; see TEST sb,*] 
Bol. The skin or coating of a seed. 

Testacea (teste. a), sb. pl. 1743. [L., n. 
pl. of tesiaceus adj. consisting of feste, i 
tiles, shells, ete.; also, covered with a shell; 
see -ACEA.] fl. Testaceous substances, us 
limestone, chalk (rare). 2. Zool. A name for 
various groups of invertebrate animals 
having shells (excluding Crustacea); spec. in 
present use, (a) a suborder of pteropod 
molluses including all having calcareous 
shells; (b) an order of Protozoa having shells, 
with apertures through which the pseudo- 
podia are protrusible. 1816, 

Testacean (teste Tln), a. and sb. 1842, 
lt. prec.; see -ACEAN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining 
to the TEsTACEA; shell-bearing: chiefly 
applied to molluses 1846. B. sb. A member of 
the testacea; a shell-bearing invertebrate, 
esp. a mollusc 1842, 

Testaceo- (teste io), comb. form of L. 
leslaceus, as in 'Testaceo'&raphy, descrip- 
tive testaceology; Testaceo-logy, the zool- 
ogy of the testaceous animals. 

Testaceous (testé'-fos), a. 1646. [f. L. 
testaceus consisting of tiles, shells, etc.; see 
TEST Sh. 2, -ACEOUS.] Tl. Made of baked clay; 
pertaining to or of the nature of earthenware 
or a potsherd (rare) 11075. 2. Having a shell, 
esp. a hard, caleareous, unarticulated shell 
1646. 3. Of the nature or substance of 
shells; shelly; consisting of a shell or shelly 
material 1668, 4. Of the colour of a tile, a. 
flower-pot, unglazed pottery, ete.; dull red; 
in Zool. and Bot. applied to shades of 
brownish red, brownish yellow, and reddish 
brown 1088, 

Test Act. 1708. [See TRST sb.' 3.] The 
name given in English History to various 
acts directed against Roman Catholics and 
Protestant Nonconformists; particularly, the 
act of 1673 (25 Chas. II. c. 2) by which the 
provisions of the Corporation Act of 1661 
were extended to include all persons holding 
office under the Crown, and a declaration 
against transubstantiation was introduced. 
It was repealed 9 May, 1828. 

Testacy (te-stási). 1804. [f. TESTATE d., 
after INTESTACY.] Law. The state of being 
testate; the condition of leaving a valid will. 

Testament (te'stäment), sb. ME. [- L, 
testamentum will; also, in early Chr.L., used 
to render Gr. ban covenant; f. testari bear 
witness, make a will, f. testes witness; see 
-MENT.] I. Law. A formal declaration, usu. 
in writing, of a person’s wishes as to the 
disposal of his property after his death; a 
will. Formerly, properly applied to a dis- 
position of personal as dist. from real 
property. Now rare (chiefly in phr. last will 
and t.). b. transf. and fig. late ME. 

b. The Gospels are Christ's T.; and the Epistles 
are the Codicils annex'd JER. TAYLOR. 

II. In Christian L. use of testamentum. I. In 
Holy Scripture, a covenant between God and 
man. arch. ME. 2. Hence a. Each of the two 
main divisions of the Sacred Scriptures or 
Bible, the Old and the New J., consisting of 
the books of the old or Mosaic and the new or 
Christian covenant or dispensation respec- 
tively ME. b. The New Testament as dist. 
from the Old; a copy of the New Testament; 
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& volume containing this. Common in 


Greek T. 1500. 

2. The coachman could..have taken his oath 
on the two Testaments DICKENS. b. Her little 
well-worn T. open on her knee 1888. Hence 
Te'stament v. intr. to make a will; trans. to leave 
by will, bequeath. Testame-ntal a. (now rare), 
of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a t.; -ly adv. 

way of a t. 
estamentary (testüme-ntüri) a. 1456. 

[- L. testamentarius, f. testamentum; see 
prec., ARY.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or having 
relation to a testament or will; of the nature 
of a will. 2. Made or done by will; appointed 
by will 1547. b. Expressed or contained in a 
will 1762. 3. Of or pertaining to the Old or 
New Testament 1849. 

1. T. capacity, capacity to make a will. T. estate, 
estate subject to disposal by will. 2. T. disposi- 
tions of land 1794. b. T. directions 1851, 

fTestamenta:tion. 1705. [f. TESTAMENT 
v. + -ATION.] The disposal of one's property 
by will. BURKE. 

I'Testamur (testé!-mo1). 1840. [f. L. testa- 
mur ‘we testify’, as used in the document.] 
In University use: A certificate from the 
examiners that a candidate has satisfied 
them. Also, a certificate generally. 

Testate (te-stét), a. and sb. 1475. [- L. 
testatus, pa. pple. of testari (also testare) bear 
witness, attest, make one's will etc., f. 
testis witness; see -ATE* and '.] A. adj. 1. 
‘That has left a valid will at death. 2. transf. 
Disposed of or settled by will 1792. 

1. Persones diyng T. and Intestate 1475. 2. His 
succession was partly intestate, partly t. 1875. 

B. ab. +1. A witness; also, testimony —1652. 
12. = TESTE 2. 1041. 3. One who at death 
has left a valid will 1864. 

Testate (te-ste't), v. rare. 1024. [— teslat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. testari; see prec., -ATE*.] 
1. intr, To testify, to attest. 2. To make one's 
will 1892. 

Testation (testé'-fon). 1042. [- L. testatio, 
-On-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] fl. Attestation, 
testimony —1656. 2. The disposal of property 
by will 1832, 

Testator (testétói). 1447. [In sense 1 = 
AFr. testatour — L. testator, -dr-, f. testari 
make a will; in sense 2 direct from L.; see 
on 2.] 1. One who makes a will; one who has 
died leaving a will. 12. A witness ~1698. 

Testatrix (testétriks). 1591. Pl. -trixes 
(trikséz), -trices (trisiz). [- late L. testa- 
triz, fem. of testator; see prec., -TRIX.] A 
female testator. 

Testatum (testé!-tom). 1607. [L., n. pa. 
pple. of testari Care) attest, ete.) Law. fl. 
A writ formerly issued when a writ of 
capias was returned, the sheriff to whom it 
was first addressed testifying that the de- 
fendant was not to be found within his 
jurisdiction —1848. 2. The witnessing-clause 
of a deed 1844. 

Teste (te-sti). late ME. I- L. teste abl. of 
testis witness.] 1. The L. word teste in abl. 
absol. constr. with a pronoun (e.g. meipso 
myself) or name of a person, as used in the 
authenticating clause of a writ, etc.: hence, 
in non-legal use, = (So-and-so) being wit- 
ness, on the authority or evidence of (So- 
and-so); also as sb. 1654. 2. The final clause 
in a royal writ the person who 
authorizes the affixing of the king’s seal. 
late ME. tb. Hence, more gen., a clause 
stating the name of a witness (as to a charter 
in writ-form) 1617, 

1. Many. .commanders ‘Swore terribly (t. T. 
Shandy) in Flanders’ BARHAM, 

Tester! (testoi. late ME. I- med.L. 
testerium, testrum, testura, f. Rom. testa 
head (L. testa tile); cf. OFr. testiere, Fr. 
tétiére, etc., having various applications with 
ref. to the head.] 1. A canopy over a bed, 
supported on the posts of the bedstead or 
suspended from the ceiling; formerly also, a 
t.-bed’s headboard and its fittings. 2. transf. 
and fig. Something that overhangs; a shrine; 
@ canopy carried over a dignitary; the 
sound-board of a pulpit, ete. late ME. 3, 
attrib., as t.-bed 1622. 

1, A bedstead gilt, with a testor and counter- 
pont with curtains belonging to the same 1548. 

- A night under the starry t. of the heavens 1830. 

tTerster*, Also ſtestiere. late ME. [- 
OFr. testiere (mod. tétiére), f. teste (tete) head; 
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ef. med.L. testera, testeria. Cf. prec.] A 
piece of armour for the head; a head-piece, 
& casque; also, a piece of armour for the 
head of à horse —1484. 

"Tester? (te-stor). arch. 1546. [Obscure alt. 
of TESTON.] A name for the TESTON of Henry 
VIII, esp. as debased and depreciated; later 
a colloq. or slang term for a sixpence. 

Tester“ (te-stor). 1661. If. TEST v.“ or sb. ; 
see -ER'.] One who tests or proves; a device 
for testing. 

Testicardines (testiki-adiniz), sb. pl. 
1878. [mod.L., f. L. testa shell + cardo, 
cardin- hinge.] Zool. A primary division of 
brachiopods having hinged shells; opp. to 
Ecardines. Hence Testica-rdinate a. hav- 
ing a hinged shell. 

Testicle (te-stik'l. late ME. [- L. lesticu- 
lus, dim. of festis witness (the organ being 
evidence of virility).] Each of the two ellip- 
soid glandular bodies constituting the sperm- 
secreting organs in male mammals and usu. 
enclosed in a scrotum. b. Rarely applied to 
the corresponding organs in non-mammals 
1713. te. transf. The ovary in females —1091. 

Testicular (testi-kilii), a. 1050. [f. L. 
lesticulus (see prec.) + -AR'.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to, containing, or having the nature 
or function of a testicle or testicles. 2. Re- 
sembling a testicle in form; testiculate 1709. 

Testiculate (testi-kinlet), a. 1760. (- late 
L. testiculatus; see TESTICLE, -ATE*.] Formed 
like a testicle; also, applied to the twin 


tubers of certain species of Orchis. So 
Testi-culated a. 1725. 
Testification (te:stifiké!fon). Now rare. 


1450. [- Fr. tfestificacion or L. testificatio, 
n-, f. testifical-, pa. ppl. stem of testificare; 
see TESTIFY, -FICATION.] The action or an act 
of testifying; the testimony borne; a fact or 
object (as a document, etc.) serving as 
evidence or proof. 

Testificator (te-stifiké'tar). rare. 1730. 
It. testificat-; see prec., -OR 2.] One who testi- 
fles or attests. So Testifica-tory a. of such 
a kind as to testify, or serve as evidence 1593. 

Testifier (te-stifoijor). 1011. [f. TESTIFY 
v. + -ER'.] One who testifies; a witness. 

Testify (te-stifoi) v. late ME. I- L. testi- 
ficari (later -are) bear witness, proclaim, f. 
testis witness; see -FY.] 1. trans. To bear 
witness to, or give proof of (a fact); to assert. 
the truth of (a statement); to attest. Also 
intr. (usu. with of) and absol. 2. transf. of 
things: a. (rans. To serve as evidence of; to 
constitute proof or testimony of 1445. b. 
intr. and absol. 1596. 3. trans. To profess 
belief in; to proclaim as something that one 
knows or believes. Chiefly biblical. 1520. b. 
intr. To bear testimony 1784. 4. intr, and 
trans. = PROTEST v. 1. Obs. exc. in biblical 
use. 1526. 5. trans. To give evidence of, dis- 
play (desire, emotion, etc.). Obs. or arch. 
1500. 

1. We speake that we knowe, and t. that we have 
sene TINDALE John 3:11. Those which take in 
hand to testifle of any matter whatsoever 1579. 
2. The brickes are aliue at this day to testifle it 
SHAKS, 3. I testifie my sauioure openly COVER- 
DALE 2 Esdras 2:36. 4. At length a Reverend Sire 
among them came..And testifi'd against thir 
wayes MILT. 5. He was the only person. Who 
testified any real concern FIELDING. 

Testimonial (testimd*-nial), a. and sb. late 
ME. [In Xv also fesmoignal - OFr. tes- 
moignal, (also mod.) testimonial or late L. 
testimonialis, f. OFr. tesmoin (mod. témoin) 
L. testimonium; see TESTIMONY, -IAL] A. 
adj. (now arch. or techn.) Of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of testimony; serving as evi- 
dence; conducive to proof. 

T. proof, proof by the testimony of a witness; 
parole evidence. +Letter t., rarely t. letter (usu. 
pl. letters testimonial(s), a letter testifying to the 
bona fides of the bearer; credentials. 

B. sb. t1. = TEsTIMONY sb. 1. 1707. 12. 
Something serving as proof or evidence; a. 
token, record, manifestation —1803. 13. An 
affidavit, acknowledgement; a certificate; 
spec. an official warrant; a passport (as given 
to vagrants, labourers, discharged soldiers or 
sailors, etc.); a diploma; a credential or 
other authenticating document —1800. 4. A 
writing testifying to one's qualifications and 
character, written usu. by a present or 
former employer, or by some responsible 
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person who is competent to judge; a letter of. 
recommendation of a person or thing 1571, 
5. A gift presented to some one by a number 
of persons as an expression of appreciation 
or acknowledgement of services or merit, or. 
of admiration or respect 1838. 

Testimonialize (testimó"-niàloiz), v. 1852, 
If. prec. + R.] trans. To furnish with a 
letter of recommendation; also, to present 
with a publie testimonial. 

Testimonium (testimó"-nijm). 1092. IL,, 
f. testis a witness + -monium; see -MONY.] 1, 
A letter of recommendation given to a can- 
didate for holy orders testifying to his piety 
and learning; also = TESTAMUR. 2. Law, 
That concluding part of a document, usu, 
commencing ‘In witness whereof’, which 
states the manner of its execution; also l. 
clause 1852. 

Testimony (te-stimoni), sb. late ME. [- 
L. testimonium; see prec.] 1. Personal or 
documentary evidence or attestation in sup- 
port of a fact or statement; hence, any form 
of evidence or proof. b. Any object serving 
as proof or evidence 1597. 12. A written cer- 
tificate, a testimonial 1057. 3. In Scriptural 
language (chiefly in O. T.). a. sing. The 
Mosaic law or decalogue as inscribed on the 
two tables of stone. late ME. b. pl. The pre- 
cepts (of God), the divine law 1535. 4. Open 
attestation or acknowledgement; confession, 
profession. Obs. or arch. 1550. b. spec. An 
expression or declaration of disapproval or 
condemnation of error; a protestation 1582, 

1. Where a mans T. is not to be credited, he Is 
not bound to give it HOBBES. 3. a. The two tables of 
t. (Ex. 31:18); Ark of (the) T. = Ark of the Cover 
nant, the chest containing the tables of the law 
and other sacred memorials; tabernacle or tent of 
(the) t., the tabernacle containing the ark with its 
contents. b. So shall I kepe the testimonies of 
thy mouth COVERDALE Ps. 118[119]:88. 4. Thou. 
for the testimonie of Truth hast born Universal 
reproach MILT. b. Shake of the dust from your 
feete for a testimonie to them N. T. (Rhem.) 
Mark 6:11. 

+Te-stimony, v. [Late ME. — ONFr. testi- 
moiner, etc., med. L. testimoniare, f. testi- 
monium (see prec.); later, f. prec. sb.) 1. 
trans. and intr. To bear witness, testify (to) 
~1642. 2. trans. To test or prove by evi- 
dence. SHAKS. 

ti/Te-stis', Pl. testes (te-stiz). 1483. The 
L. word for ‘witness’: from its legal use (cf. 
TESTE), occasional in Eng. context —1611. 

l/Testis* (te-stis), Chiefly in pl. testes 
(te-stiz). 1681. [L., ‘witness’; see TESTICLE.] 
Anat. 1. = TESTICLE 1704. tb. transf. The 
ovary in females —1841. 2. transf. pl. The 
posterior pair of the optic lobes or corpora 
quadrigemina, at the base of the brain In 
mammals 1681. 

Teston, testoon (te'ston, testi-n). Obs. 
exc. Hist. 1543, [- Fr. tteston, It. ttestone, f. 
testa head :- L. testa tile (in Rom. head); 
see -00N.] 1. orig. The French name of a 
silver coin first struck at Milan by Galeazzo 
Maria Sforza (1468-76), bearing a portrait 
or head of the duke. Applied later to 
equivalent silver coins without a portrait, 
both in Italy and France. 1545. 2. In Eng- 
land, a name first applied to the shilling of 
Henry VII, the first English coin bearing d 
true portrait; also to like coins of Henr 
VIII, and early pieces of Edward VI. 
sank in value from 12 pence to 6d. and ayon 
lower, being of debased metal. 1543. tb. 
TESTER’ —1598. 3. The Portuguese 920 
testo or tostão; now = 100 reis, and wort! 
about 21d. 1598. 

fTestril. [A dim. alteration of TESTER".] 
A sixpence. SHAKS. 

Te-st-tube. 1846. 
A cylinder of thin transparent glass 
one end, used to hold liquids un 
Also attrib. as t. culture. 

Testudinarious (testiüdiné?-rios), 
If. L. testudo, in- TESTUDO + 120 
Having the character of a tortoise; mar! 
or coloured like tortoise-shell. 847. 

Testudinate (testid-dinét), a. (b.) 1847 
[f. as prec.; see ATE, .] 1. Formed iu : 
testudo; arched, vaulted. 2. Of or pertaining 
to tortoises 1850. B. sb. A tortoise 1880. 
Testu-dinated ppl. a. = 1. 


. Test sb. + TUBE] 
ly closed at 
der test. 


a. 1826. 
-ARIOUS.] 
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Testudineous (testiudi-nios), a. 1052. f. 
p. testudineus, f. next; see -EOUS.] 1. Re- 
sembling the shell of a tortoise, or a testudo 
1050. 2. Slow, dilatory, like the pace of a 
tortoise 1652. 

Testudo (testi. dc). late ME. [- L. testudo 
tortoise, etc., f. testa pot, shell, etc., festu 
pot-lid.] 1. Path. = TALPA 2. 2. Zool. The 
typical genus of the tortoise family, T'estu- 
dinide; a member of this genus 1520. 3. 
Rom. Antiq. a. An engine of war used by 
besiegers, consisting of a screen or shelter 
with a strong arched roof, moved on wheels 
up to the walls, which could then be attacked 
in safety 1609. b. A shelter formed by a 
pody of troops locking their shields together 
above their heads 1680. 4. Anc. Mus. A lyre, 
said to have been made by Mercury of the 
shell of a tortoise 1702. 

Testy (testi) a. [Late ME. testif — AFr. 
lestif, f. O Fr. teste (mod. fete) head :- L, testa 
shell, earthen vessel, tile, (Rom.) head; see 
“IVE. Cf. Hasty, JOLLY, TARDY.] t1. Of head- 
strong courage; impetuous; precipitate, 
rash; in later use, aggressive, contentious 
-1658. 2. Prone to be irritated by small 
checks and annoyances; resentful of contra- 
diction or opposition; irascible, short- 
tempered, peevish, tetchy, ‘crusty’ 1526. b. 
Of words, actions, personal qualities, etc. 


1538, 

2. A chollericke and testie Consull HOLLAND. 
b. Must I stand and crouch Vnder your Testie 
Humour? SHAKS. Hence Te'sti-ly adv., -ne: 

Tetanic (titm-nik), a. (sb.) 1727. . 
lelanicus, — Gr. rerawxós; see TETANUS, -IC.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of tetanus; 
characterized by tetanus. Hence Teta mi- 
cally adv. by, or as by, tetanus. 

Tetanine (tetànin). 1857. [f. TETANUS + 
NR.] fa. Strychnine. b. A ptomaine, 
Cu4H4N,0, obtained from meat extract 
containing Rosenbach's microbe, the tetanus 
bacillus; occurring also in decaying corpses. 

Tetanize (te-tinoiz), v. 1849. [f. TETANUS 
+ -mE.] (rans. To produce tetanus or 
tetanic spasms in. Hence Tetaniza-tion, 
the production of tetanus or tetanic con- 
traction in a muscle. 

Tetano- (tetüno), comb. form of Gr. 
Téravos TETANUS, as in Tetanorlysin [Gr. 
Xms a loosening], a toxin produced by the 
tetanus bacillus; Tetanomo-tor, an instru- 
ment for producing muscular tetanus. 

Tetanoid (te-tánoid), a. (sb.) 1856. [f. next 
+ -OD.] Of the nature of, or resembling 
tetanus. B. sb. A tetanoid spasm or attack. 

Tetanus (te-tinds). late ME. IL. — Gr. 
Téravs muscular spasm, f. reer stretch.) 
1. A disease characterized by tonic spasm 
and rigidity of some or all of the voluntary 
muscles, usu. occasioned by a wound or 
other injury. (Cf. LockJAW.) 2. Physiol. A 
condition of prolonged contraction produced 
by rapidly repeated stimuli 1877. 

Tetany (te-tàni) 1890. [- Fr. fétanie inter- 
mittent tetanus, f. prec.; see -Y?.] A tetanoid 
affection characterized by intermittent 
muscular spasms. 

Tetarto- (titi-ito), comb. form of Gr. 
Térapros fourth (cf. TETRA-),in terms belonging 
ety to crystallography; as Teta:rtohe:- 
Gral (Gr. ¿8a base] a., having one fourth of 

e number of faces required by the highest 
Es dicloheüral degree of symmetry belonging 
10 s system; hence Teta:rtohe-drally adv., 
drt is tetartohedral manner. Teta:rtohe-- 
lizi m, the property or quality of crystal- 
92 8 in tetartohedral forms. 
ouch (tet). Now dial. 1042. [Of unc. 
Tu. perh, a back-formation from next.] 

a t of petulance or anger; a tantrum. 

e techy (te-tfi), a. 1592. [prob. f. 
Obr. E of lache spot, blemish, fault — 
1 leche, (also mod.) tache, perh. of Gme. 
Sleep see vl.] Easily irritated or made 
iei quick to take offence; short-tem- 
test Peevish, irritable; testy. b. Of quali- 
Teen etc.: Characterized by or 
Tet ling from irritability 1592. Hence 

i enl adv. Tetchiness. 

$ Ste (telt, Fr. tet). Obs. exc. Hist. 1756. 
Wise, head'.] A woman's head of hair, or 

» dressed high and elaborately orna- 
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mented, in the fashion of the second 
the 18th c. edu 

I/Téte-à-téte (té!-tatel-t, Fr. tétatét), adv., 
sb., and a. 1697. [Fr., lit. ‘head to head'.] 
A. adv. Together without the presence of a 
third person; in private; face to face 1700. 
ole General and I. moping together t. THACK- 

B. sb. (pl. téte-à-téles.) 1. A private conver- 
sation or interview between two persons; 
also coner. a party of two 1607. 2. A form of 
sofa, of such a shape as to enable two persons 
to converse more or less face to face 1864. C. 
adj. (the sb. used attrib.) Pertaining to a 
tête-à-tête; consisting of or attended by two 
persons 1723. 

A pretty cheerful tête-à-tête dinner 1728. 

|/Téte-béche (tët bif). 1882. [Fr., f. tele 
head + bêche, reduced from béchevet lit. 
double bed-head.] Philately. A term used to 

-deseribe the printing of postage or other 
stamps upside down or sideways with refer- 
ence to one another. 

Tether (te-0o2, sb. late ME. [- ON. 
tjóðr, corresp. to MLG., MDu. lüder, tudder 
(Du. tuier), OHG. zeolar fore-pole, repr. 
Gme. *teudr-, *tüdr-; f. *leu- fasten.] 1. A 
rope, cord, or other fastening by which a 
horse, goat, or other beast is tied to a stake 
or the like, so as to confine it to the spot. 2. 
fig. The cause or measure of one's limitation; 
the radius of one's field of action; scope, limit 
1579. b. A bond or fetter 1000. 

2. We soon find the shortness of our t. POPE. 
Phr. The end (length) of one's t., the extreme limit 
of one's resources, endurance, etc. b. When weary 
of the matrimonial t. BYRON. 

Tether (te. bot), v. 1470. It. prec.] 1. trans. 
To make fast or confine with a tether 1483. 
2. To fasten, make fast generally 1563. 3. 
fig. To fasten or bind by conditions or cir- 
cumstances; to bind so as to detain 1470. 

1. The lamb. by a slender cord was tethered to 
a stone WORDSW. 3. All my life tethered to the 
law 1879. 

Tetra- (tetra), bef. a vowel tetr-, — Gr. 
rerpa-, comb. form of rérrapes, rérrapo four. 

1. gen. Te'trabrach (-breek) (Gr; rerpáBpaxvs], 
Anc. Pros. a word or foot of four short syllables, 
as facinora; as a foot usu. called proceleusmatic. 
Tetraca'rpellary a., Bol. of a compound fruit: 
having four carpels. Tetracho'tomous f., Zool. 
and Bot. tamitying into four branches or divisions: 
doubly dichotomous. Tetracoccous (-ko'kos) 
[Gr. xóxxos berry] a., Bot. having four cocci or 
carpels; also, applied to bacteria when in four 
segments. /Tetraco‘lon, Gr. Pros. a metrical 

riod consisting of four cola or members. 

'etraco-ral, one of the Tetracoralla, a division of 
corals (= Rugosa) in which the septa are in 
multiples of four. Tetrada:ctyl(e a., having four 
fingers or toes; sb. a four-toed animal, esp. à 
vertebrate. "retrade:capod a., having fourteen 
feet; belonging to the Tetradecapoda, an order of 
Crustaceans; sb. a crustacean of this order. 
Tetraglot a., speaking four languages; written 
or composed in four languages. Tetrahexa- 
he-dron, Geom. a solid figure contained by twenty- 
four planes. Tetralec mma, Logic a position 
presenting four alternatives. Tetrano-mial a., 
Math. consisting of four (algebraic) terms; 
quadrinomial. ‘etrape‘talous a., having four 

tals. Tetraphy-llous [Gr. er leaf] a., Bot. 
Raving or consisting of four leaves; abbrev. 
phyllous. Tetrapneumo"nian a, Zool. of or per- 
Pining to the Tetrapneumones,a division of spi lers 
with two pairs of lung-sacs; 8b., 2 8 ider of this 
division. Tetrapneu:monous d., ool. having 
four lungs or respiratory organs; applied to the 
Tetrapneumones (see risu and to the Tetrapneu- 
mona, a group of hol lothurians (sea-cucumbers). 
\|Tetra-polis, a district of four cities; a state or 

litical division consisting | of four towns. 
Ke -traptote [Gr. verpámrwros], Gram. a noun 
with (only) four cases. Tetrarch a., Bot. pro- 
ceeding from four distinct points of origin. 
Tetrasepalous d., Bol. having four sepals. 
etraspe-rmous [Gr. onépua seed] g., Bot. 


T 
ds in fours. 
iE d. CFI] a4 Bot. four-celled, as an 


ovary. Tetra-xial a., havin four axes, as some 
sponge-spicules; so Tetra- 
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name of a compound, to signify that four atoms 
or groups of the element or radical are substituted 
in the substance designated by the rest of the 
name, as te:trabromobe-nzene, C,H,Br,, in which 
four of the hydrogen atoms of benzene, C,H,, are 
replaced by four bromine atoms. (c) In some 
words used irregularly, as te:trasa-licylide H. 
b. Prefixed to adjs., in the names of acids, alco- 
hols, aldehydes, ethers, salts, etc.; as fefraso'die, 
containing four sodium atoms. c. In vbs. and 
their pples, derived from sbs, as in a., as tetra- 
hydrated (containing 4 molecules of water), ete. 

etrabasic (tetrábé-sik), a. 1863. If. 
TETRA- + Basic.) Chem. Of an acid: Con- 
taining four atoms of hydrogen replaceable 
by more electropositive elements or radicals. 
Of a salt: Derived from such an acid. 

Tetrabranchiate (tetrăbræ-nkičt), a. and 
sb. 1835. [- mod.L. tetrabranchiatum, f. 
TETRA- + Gr. Bpoáyxia gills + -ATE* 2.] Zool. 
A. adj. Belonging to the Tetrabranchiala, an 
order of cephalopods (mostly extinct) having 
four branchi or gills. B. sb. A cephalopod 
belonging to this order. So Te'trabranch 
sb. and a. 

Tetrachord (te-trakdad). 1003. [- Gr. 
rerpdyopBov (Sc. dpyavov), a Greek musical 
instrument, f. terpa- TETRA- + xo string.) 
1. An ancient musical instrument with four 
strings. 2. Mus. A scale-series of four notes, 
being the half of an octave. tb. The interval 
between the first and last notes of this 
series; a perfect fourth. 1003. Hence Tetra- 
cho-rdal a. 

Tetractys (titrm-ktis), 1003. [= Gr. re 
aparís.] A set of four; the number four; esp. 
the Pythagorean name for the sum of tho 
first four numbers (1 + 2 + 3 + 4 = 10) 
regarded as the source of all things. 

Tetrad (te-tred). 1053. [- Gr, rerpás, 
rerpod- a group of four, the number four; see 
Ab.] 1. A sum, group, or set of four; four 
(things, ete.) regarded as a single object of 
thought. 2. a. Chem. An element, compound, 
or radical having a combining power of four 
units, ie. of four atoms of hydrogen; a 
tetravalent element, etc. 1865. b. Biol. (a) A 
group of four cells, e.g. spores, pollen-grains. 
(b) A group of four chromosomes formed by 
the division of a single chromosome. (c) A 
quaternary unit of organization differenti- 
ated from a triad. 1876. 

Te:tradeca:ne. 1877. If. Gr. rerpa- TETRA- + 
Axa ien + -ANE 2.] Chem. The saturated 
hydrocarbon or paraffin of the 14-carbon 
series, Cie He, = tetradecyl hydride; a waxy 
solid. 

Tetradie (titre-dik), a. 1788. UH. TETRAD 
+ -10.]. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
a tetrad. b. Chem. That is a tetrad; tetra- 
valent 1808. c. Anc. Pros. (a) Containing 
four different metres or rhythms. (b) Com- 
posed of groups of systems, each of which. 
contains four unlike systems. 1891. 

Tetradite (te-trädeit). 1727. [- late Gr. 
rerpabirus, Dl. -an f. rerpás, -a0- TRTRAD; Sce 
Ark 1.) pl. The Manichees and others, who 
believed the Godhead to consist of four 
persons. 

Tetradrachm (te-trüdrem). 1579. C Gr. 
rerpábpaxuov; See TETRA“ and DRACUM.] Gr. 
Antiq. A silver coin of ancient Greece, of the 
value of four drachms; see DRACHM 1, Hence 
Tetradrachmal (-dre-kmál) d. of or per- 
taining to a t. 

Tetradymite (titræ-diməit). 1850. 
tetradymit (W. Haidinger, 1881), 
zerpábuos fourfold + -ITE' 2 b.] Min, Tellu- 
ride of bismuth, found in pale steel-grey 
lamine with a bright metallic lustre. 

\Tetradynamia (te:trădinæ-miă, -doi-). 
1760. [mod.L. (Linn. 1735), f. Gr. rerpa- 
TETRA- + Bóvajis power, strength + -IA*; cf. 
DipyxAwn..] Bot. The fifteenth class in the 
Linnean Sexual System comprising plants 
which bear hermaphrodite flowers with six 
stamens in pairs, four of which are longer 
than the others; corresponding to the family 
Cruciferw. Hence Tetradyna‘mian a. tetra- 
dynamous; sb. a plant of the class Tetra- 
dynamia, Tetrady-namous d. of or per- 
taining to this class; having four longer and 
two shorter stamens. 

Tetragon (te- trägen). 1626. [- late L. 
tetragonum — Gr. erpáyovov quadrangle, 
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Subst. use of n. of adj. rerpéywvos; see "TETRA-, 

-GON.] 1. Geom. A figure having four angles 
and four sides; a quadrangle considered as 
one of the polygons. Regular t., a square. 
1630. 2. A square fort; a quadrangular 
building or block of buildings 1669. 3. Astrol. 
The aspect of two planets when they are 90° 
distant from one another relatively to the 
earth; the square or quadrate aspect 1626. 

Tetragonal (titre-gónàl), a. 1571. [f. prec. 
+ -AL' I. I 1. Of or pertaining to a tetragon; 
having four angles; quadrangular. 2. Bot. 
and Zool. Quadrangular in section, like a 
‘square’ rod; tetraquetrous 1753. 3. Cryst. 
Applied to a system of crystallization in 
which the three axes are at right angles, the 
two lateral axes being equal, and the vertical 
of a different length 1868. Hence Tetra · go- 
nal-ly adv., -ness. 

Tetragonous (titrwe-gónos), a. 1760. It. 
as prec. + -OUS.] Bot. = prec. 2. 

Tetragram (te-trigrem). 1870. [- Gr. 
76 rerpáypauuov (Clem. Alex.), the (word) of 
four letters, f. rerpa- TETRA- + yoáuua 
letter.] — next. 

Tetragrammaton (tetriigre-maten), Pl. 
rata. late ME. [~ Gr. (r0) rerpaypánuarov 
(Philo) the (word) of four letters, neut. of 
Terpaypáuuoros, adj. f. verpa- TETRA- + ypappar- 
letter. So late and med. L. tetragrammaton.] 
A word of four letters; spec. the Hebrew 
word YHWH or JHVH (vocalized as 
YAHWEH, JAHVEH or JEHOVAH); often substi- 
tuted for that word (regarded as ineffable), 
and treated as a mysterious symbol of the 
name of God; occas, used as a title of the 
Deity. b. gen. with a and pl. A word of four 
letters used as a symbol 1656. 

Tetragynia (tetridzi-nid), a, 1760. [mod. 
Le f. TETRA- + Gr. ywń, taken in sense 
‘female organ, pistil’; see -14'.] Bot, An 
order or division in many of the Linnean 
classes of plants, comprising those having 
four pistils, Hence Tetragy-nian, -ious, 
Letra : gynous adjs. belonging to this order 
ol any class; having four pistils. 

Tetrahedral (tetrühi-dràl, -he-drül) a. 
1704. (t. late Gr. rerpdedpos (sce TETRA- 
HEDRON) + -ALt 1.) 1. Having four sides (in 
addition to the base or ends); enclosed or 
contained laterally by four plane surfaces. 
2. Of, pertaining to, or having the form of a 
tetrahedron; spec. in Cryst., belonging to a 
division of the isometric system of which the 
regular tetrahedron is the characteristic 
form 1805. 

1. T. quoin, angle, one bounded by four planes 
meeting at a common apex, So Tetrahe rally 
adv. 'Tetrahe-dric, -al adjs. Tetrahe-droid d. 
resembling a tetrahedron. 

Tetrahedrite (tetrihi-droit, -he-droit). 
1868, [- G. tetraédrit (W. Haidinger, 1845), f. 
as prec. + -it -ITE' 2 b.] Min. Native sul- 
phide of antimony and copper, with various 
elements sometimes replacing one or other 
of these, often occurring in tetrahedral 
crystals. 

Tetrahedron (tetrahi-drén, -he-drün). Pl. 
-a or -ons. 1570. - late Gr. rerpdedpor, 
Subst. use of rerpácópos four-sided, f. rerpa- 
TETRA- + &pa base. In med. L. telrahedrum 
(xu.] Geom. A solid figure contained by 
four plane triangular faces, a triangular 
pyramid; spec. the regular t., the first of the 
five regular solids, contained by four equi- 
lateral triangles, Hence, any solid body, esp. 
a crystal, of this form. 

Tetra-icosane (tetrüoi-kos?n) 1894, lt. 
Gr. rerpa- four + efxoo twenty + -ANB 2 b.] 
Chem. The saturated hydrocarbon or paraffin 
of the 24-carbon series, C. Ha = CH CH- 
CH;, a solid waxy substance. 

Te:trakis-hexahedron. 1878. [f, Gr. 
Terpáms four times + HEXAHEDRON.] A solid 
figure contained by twenty-four equal tri- 
angular planes, having the appearance of a 
cube with a low pyramid raised on each of 
its six faces. (In Cryst. belonging to the 
isometric system.) 

Tetralogy (tītræ-lðdzi). 1656. = Gr. 
terpadoyla, f. tetra- TETRA- + e, -LOGY.] 1, 
Gr. Antiq. A series of four dramas, three 
tragic (the trilogy) and one satyric, exhibited 
at Athens at the festival of Dionysus. b. 
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Hence, any series of four related dramatic or 
literary compositions 1742. 2. A set of four 
speeches 1661. Hence Tetralo-gic a. 

Tetramerous (titre-méros), d. 1820. [f. 
TETRA- + -MEROUS.] Having, consisting of, 
or characterized by four parts. spec, a. Bot. 
Having the parts of the flower-whorl in 
series of four. (Often written 4-merous.) b. 
Ent. Having the tarsi four-jointed, as the 
Tetramera among Coleoptera. c. Having four 
rays, as a star-fish. So Tetra-meral a. 
having parts in fours. Tetra-merism, t. 
condition. 

Tetrameter (titra-mitaz). 1612. [= late L. 
letrametrus — Gr. rerpáuerpos, f. terpa- TETRA- 
+ uérpov measure.] Pros. A verse or period 
consisting of four measures. Also attrib. or as 


Tetramorph (te-trümóaf) 1848. [- Gr. 
Terpáuopóov, subst. use of n. of adj. -uopéos, f. 
Terpa- TETRA- + lo form.] Christian Art. 
A composite figure combining the symbols 
of the four evangelists (derived from Rev. 
4:6-8 and Ezek. 1:5-10). 

Tetramorphic (tetrim@-afik), a. 1870. If. 
as prec. + e.] a. Nat. Hist. Occurring in 
four different forms. b. Of or pertaining to 
a tetramorph. 

Tetrandria (tetra-ndri&). 1760. [mod.L. 
(Linn., 1735), f. Gr. rerpa- TETRA- + dvjp, dvóp- 
man, male; see -IA*.] Bot. The fourth class 
in the Linnwan Sexual System comprising 
plants bearing hermaphrodite flowers with 
four equal stamens. Also an order in the 
classes Gynandria, Monccia, and Diccia, 
having four stamens. Hence Tetra-ndrian 
2. having four stamens. Tetra-ndrious, 
Tetra-ndrous, adjs. having four equal 
stamens; belonging to the class 7'. 

Tetraonid (titré-onid), a. (sb.) 1847. ft. 
mod. L. Tetraonide, f. L. tetrao, -ón- — Gr. 
rode, applied to the Black Grouse, ete.; 
See -ID*.] Ornith. Pertaining to the family 
Tetraonide of gallinaceous birds, including 
the grouse and allied forms; also as sb. a 
member of this family. (The term has also 
been used more widely to include the 
partridges, quails, and other birds.) 

Tetrapla (te-tripla). 1684. I- Gr. rerpa- 
mà, n. pl. of zerpamAoós fourfold, f. rerpa- 
TETRA- + e -fold.] A text consisting of 
four parallel versions, esp. that of the Old 
Testament made by Origen. 

Tetrapod (te-trüpod), a. and sb. 1820. — 
mod.L. tetrapodus — Gr. rerpámow, Terpamoó- 
four-footed, f. rerpa- TETRA- + zoós, zo5- foot.] 
A, adj. Having four feet or four limbs; spec. 
in Ent., belonging to the Tetrapoda, a division 
of butterflies having only four perfect legs, 
the anterior pair being unfitted for walking. 
B. sb. A four-footed animal; one of the 
Tetrapoda, 

Tetrapody (titree-pédi). 1846. [= Gr. 
retpanobla, f. rerpano8-; see prec., vo.] Pros. A 
group of four metrical feet; a verse of four 
feet. So Tetrapo-dic a. 

Tetrapterous (titre-ptéras), a. 1826, If. 
mod.L. fefrapterus ( Gr. Terpámrepos four- 
winged)  -0Us.] Having four wings; spec. 
in Ent. applied to four-winged flies; in Bot. 
having four wing-like appendages, as certain 
fruits. So Tetra-pteran a. tetrapterous; sb. 
a four-winged insect. 

Tetrarch (te. t-, ti-trark). late ME. [- late 

= Gr. verpápyns; 


L. tetrarcha, ol. L. tetrarches 
see TETRA-, -ARCH.] 1. Rom. Hist. The ruler 
of one of four divisions of a country or 
province; applied later to subordinate rulers 
generally, esp, in Syria. 2. transf. and fig. a. 
A ruler of a fourth part, or of one of four 
Parts, divisions, elements, ete.; also, a sub- 
ordinate ruler generally 1610. b, One of four 
joint rulers or directors 1661. Hence Te- 
trarchate, the office or position of at. 
Tetrarchic (titri-akik), a. 1818. I- Gr. 
zerpapyxds of a tetrarch; see -10.] Of or per- 
taining to four rulers; pertaining to a tetrarch 
or to a tetrarchy. So Tetra-rchical a. (now 


rare) 1638. 
Tetrarchy (te. traiki). late ME. [- L. 
tetrarchia - Gr. Terpapxíz, f. rerpápyns TET- 


RARCH; see v.] 1. The district, division, or 
Dart of a country or province ruled by a 
tetrarch; the government or jurisdiction of 
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a tetrarch. 2. transf. and fig. A government 
by four persons jointly; a set of four tetrarchs 
or rulers; a country divided into four petty 
governments. 

Tetraspore (te-trü,spó?a). 1857, [f. TETRA- 
+ SPORE] Bot. A group (usu.) of four 
asexual spores, resulting from the division of 
a mother cell, in the Floridez, a group of 
Alge. Hence Tetrasporic (-spe-rik), Tetra- 
sporous (tetrà,spo?-ros, titræ-spõrəs) adjs, 
composed of or producing tetraspores, 

Tetrastich (te-trăstik, tetræ-stik). 1580, 
= L. tetrastichon (also used) — Gr. rerpá- 
onov, n. Of zerpácriyos containing four TOWS, 
T. rerpa- TETRA- + orixos row, line of verse.] 
Pros. A stanza of four lines. 

Tetrastyle (te-trüstoil), sb. and a, 1704, 
L. tetrastylos adj., tetrastylon sb, = Gr. 
terpdorvdos (n. or) with four pillars, f. rerpa- 
TETRA- + orddos pillar.] Arch. A. sb. A 
structure having four pillars or columns; à 
group of four pillars. B. adj. Having or con- 
sisting of four columns 1837, Hence Tetra- 
stylic (-sti-lik) a. = B. 

Tetrasyllable (tetrasi-lib’l), sb. (d.) 1589, 
[f. TETRA- + SYLLABLE late L. fetrasylla- 
bus, Gr. rerpacúňaßos ad; A. sb. A word of 
four syllables. B. adj. Tetrasyllabic. So 
Tetrasylla-bic, -al adjs. consisting of four 
syllables. 

Tetrathionic (tetrüpeionik), a, 1848. 
[f. TETRA- + THIONIC.] Chem. In t. acid, 
H. S. O., u colourless, inodorous, very acid 
liquid containing four atoms of sulphur in 
the molecule. Hence Tetrathi-onate, a salt 
of t. acid. 

Tetratomic (tetrite-mik), a. 1862. ff. 
TETR(A- + ATOMIC.) Chem. Containing four 
atoms in the molecule. 

Tetravalent (titre-válént, tetrivé'.lént), 
a. 1868, (t. Gr. rerpa- TETRA- + -valent, de- 
duced from VaLENCY 2.] Chem. Combining 
with four atoms of hydrogen or other mono- 
valent element, or with four monovalent 
radicals, or capable of replacing four atoms 
of monovalent elements in a compound. 
Also called quadrivalent. So Tetravalence, 
quadrivalence. 


1805. [t. TETRA- 
+ OE. ] Chem. Name of a class of 
basie compounds containing four nitrogen 
atoms, with the formula R,NN:NNR;, in 
which R is any monovalent group. 

fTetric, a. 1533. [~ L. twtricus, telricus, 
. Leer foul; see -10.] = next —1811. 

Tetrical (te-trikül), a. Obs. or arch. 1629. 
lt. as prec. + -AL' 1; see -ICAL.] Austere, 
severe, harsh, bitter, morose. 

Tetrobol (te-trdbgl). 1693. [- late L. 
tetrobolon, Gr. rerpéodov four-obolus piece, f. 
terpa- four + dg OBOLUS.] A silver coin 
of ancient Greece of the value of four oboli. 

Tetrodon (te- trodon). 1774. Imod. L. 
(Linn., 1700), f. Gr. rerpa- four + óboís, dAovr- 
iooth.] Jchth. A genus of plectognathic 
fishes, typical of the family Tefrodontide, in 
which the jaws are divided longitudinally by 
a groove, giving the appearance of four large 
teeth; a fish of this family, a globe-fish. So 
Tetrodont a. having (apparently) four 
teeth; belonging to the Tetrodontida; sb. a 
t. or globe-fish. 

Tetrous (te. tros), a. Now rare. 1097. f. 
L. tæter foul + -ovs.] Offensive, foul. 

Tetroxide (tetro-ksoid). 1866. [f. Td 
2a + OXIDE.] Chem. A binary compount 
containing four atoms of oxygen; C£ 
nitrogen tetroxide, N. O. 

Tetryl (te-tril). 1857. [f. TETRA- 2 + Xn] 
Chem. The monovalent radical of the tetra- 
carbon series, C. H,, also called PU ic 
chiefly attrib. = tetrylic. Hence Tetry'lic 
a. of t., in tetrylic acid, etc. 

Tetter (te-tox), sb. [OE. (eer, cogn. with 
Skr. dadru skin disease, f. dj to crack; t 
Lith. dederviné tetter; repr. in OHG, du 
laroh and G. (dial) zitteroch, ete.) I. 
general name for any pustular herpiform 
eruption of the skin, as eczema, Deer 
impetigo, ringworm, etc. 2. A cutaneo 
disease in animals, esp. horses 1552. a0 

1. Crusted, pustular, running t., impetigo. te 
t., lupus. Honeycomb t., favus. Humid or moist t.» 
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eczema. Scaly t., psoriasis. Hence Te. tter v. 
trans. to affect with, or as with, a t. SHAKS. 

Tetter-berry (te-to:beri). 1597. The com- 
mon Bryony, Bryonia dioica; also, its berry. 
Variously said to eure and to produce tetter. 

Tetterous (te-teros), a. 1719. [f. TETTER 
sb. + -ovs.] Of the nature of, proceeding 
from, or causing tetter. 

Tetterworm (te-tarwpam). 1622. A cuta- 
neous affection; a form of ringworm, 

Tetterwort (tetorwpat). late ME. The 
common Celandine, Chelidonium majus: 80 
named because supposed to cure tetters. 

Tettix (te-tiks). 1775. Gr. rérng.] 1. The 
cicada or tree-cricket, a  homopterous 
winged insect. 2. Ent. A genus of Acridiide, 
or short-horned grasshoppers, typical of the 
orthopterous subfamily Tettiginw 1891. 3. 
Golden t. (Gr. xpvoods rérr£), an ornament 
worn in the hair by Athenians before 
Solon's time, as an emblem of their being 
aboriginal 1874. 

Teuto- (tinto), bef. a vowel Teut-, comb. 
form irreg. f. '"EUTON, TEUTONIC. 

1. Combined with other ethnic sbs. or adjs. in the 
sense That is a Teuton, or Teutonic and“, as 
Teut-Aryan, Teuto-Celt. 2. Formative of deriva- 
tives, as Teutoma'nia, a mania for what is 
Teutonic or Gor ; Teu:tophile, -phil sb., a 


lover or friend of Germany and the Germans;. 
also as adj. 

Teuton (ti ton, -t'n). 1727. [7 L. Teutoni, 
Teutones (pl.). f. IE. base meaning ‘people’, 
‘country’, 'lund'.] 1. In pl. (usu. in L. form 
Teulones) applied to an ancient people of 
unknown race, said to have inhabited the 


Cimbric Chereonesus in Jutland c320 B.C., 
who, in company with the Cimbri, in 113-101 
B.C, devastated Gaul and threatened the 
Roman Republie. 2. A German; in extended 
ethnie sense, a member of the races or 
peoples speaking a Germanie or Teutonic 
language; now often used like ‘Saxon’ in 
opposition to 'Celt', and in avoidance of 
‘German’ in its modern political sense 1833. 

Teutonic (tivto-nik), a. and sb. 1605. 
Fr. teutonique — L. Teutonicus, f. Teulones; 
see prec., I.] A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to 
the Teutor German, esp. High German 
1045. tb. Of or pertaining to the ancient 
Teutones ~1741, 2. Of or pertaining to the 
group of languages allied to German (in- 
cluding Gothic, Scandinavian, Low German, 
and English), forming one of the great 
branches of the Indo-European, Indo- 
Germanic, or Aryan family, and to the 
peoples or tribes speaking these languages; 
now often called Germanic 1605. 3. T. 
Knights, T. Order (of Knights): A military 
order of German Knights, orig. enrolled 
€1191 as the Teutonic Knights of St. Mary 
of Jerusalem, for service in the Holy Land 
1617. 4. T. cross, a cross potent, being the 
badge of the Teutonic Order 1882. B. sb. 
1. {The language of any Teytonic race, spec. 
the German language (obs.); now applied by 
philologists only to the common or primitive 
Speech, which afterwards broke up into the 
languages named in A. 2; also known as 
Germanic 1605, 12. pl. = Teutonic Knights 
-1790. Hence Teuto:nicism, T. (ie. 
German) character or practice; a Teutonic 
expression; n Teutonism. 

Teutonism (tiz-tonizm). 1854. [f. TEUTON 
+ -IsM.] 1. An idiom or mode of expression 
Peculiar to or characteristic of the Teutonic 
languages, esp. German; a Germanism 1889. 
2. Teutonic or German character, type, con- 
stitution, system, or spirit; German feeling 
and action 1854. So Teu:tonist, one versed 
in the history, etc., of the Teutonic race or 
languages; one whose writings have a 
Teutonic character or style. 

Teutonize (tid-tonoiz), v. 1845. [f. TEUTON 
+ -ME.] trans. To make or render Teutonic 
or German. b. intr. To conform to Teu- 
tonism 1882, 

Tew (tii), sb. Obs. exc. dial. 1440. [f. TEW 
*.] fl. The tawing of leather. 2. Constant 
Work and bustling; a state of worry or 
excitement. dial. and U.S. 1825. 
prew (tia), v. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [In 
1175 55 I app. rel. to synon. Taw v. Branch 
Mud be developed from branch I.] I. 1. 

ns. = Taw v. 2. 2. To work (anything) 
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into proper consistency by beating, ete.; to 
temper (mortar) 1641. 13. = ee 3, 3 b. 
21070. II. 1. (rans. To fatigue or tire with 
hard work. dial. 1825. 2. intr. To work hard, 
PUE to bustle about. Now dial. and U.S. 

Tewhit, tewit (ti-hwit, ti-wit, tiz-it; also 
tyü-xit, typ-xit, tiu-fit). Now local. 1450. 
[orig. imit.; see PEWIT.] The common Lap- 
wing or Pewit, Vanellus cristatus. 

: tTewtaw, sb. 1649. [Goes with next.] An 
implement for breaking hemp or flax —1727. 

Tewtaw, v. 1601. [Origin obsc.; cf. TAW 
v.] trans. To beat or dress (hemp or flax); = 
Taw v. Now dial. 

Texan (te-ksin), a. and sb. 1842. f. next 

+ -AN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the State 
of Texas; in some specific names of animals 
and plants 1860. B. sb. A person or animal 
native to or inhabiting Texas 1842. 

Texas (te-ksüs). Name of one of the United 
States. 1. Western U.S. The uppermost 
structure of a river-steamer, containing the 
pilot-house and officers' quarters 1872. b. 
The elevated gallery, resembling a louver or 
clear-story, in a grain-elevator 1909. 2. In 
names of native Texan plants, animals, eto. : 
as T. bead-tree, flax, snake-root 1858. 

Text (tekst), sb. (In xiv terte, tire — 
ONFr. tizle, (also mod. Fr.) texte — L. teztus 
tissue, style of literary work (Quintilian), in 
med.L. the Gospel, written character, f. 
text-, pa. ppl. stem of L. fezere weave.] 1. 
The wording of anything written or printed; 
the structure formed by the words in their 
order; the very words, phrases, and sen- 
tences as written. b. The wording adop- 
ted by an editor as (in his opinion) most 
nearly representing the author's original 
work; a book or edition containing this; 
also, with qualification, any form in which a 
writing exists or is current, as a good, bad, 
corrupt t. 1841. 2. esp. The very words and 
sentences as originally written: a. in the 
original language, as opp. to a translation or 
rendering; b. in the original form and 
order, as dist. from a commentary, or from 
annotations. Hence, in later use, the body of 
any treatise, the authoritative or formal 
part, as dist. from notes, appendices, ete. 
late ME. c. That portion of the contents of 
a manuscript or printed book, or of a page, 
which constitutes the original matter, as 
dist. from the notes, ete. late ME. 13. spec. 
The very words and sentences of Holy 
Scripture; hence, the Scriptures themselves; 
also, any single book of the Scriptures —1668. 
b. A copy of the Scriptures, or of a book of 
the Scriptures; spec. & volume containing the 
Gospels. Obs. exc. Hist. late ME. 4. A short 
passage from the Scriptures, esp. one quoted 
as authoritative, as a motto, to point a 
moral, or as the subject of an exposition or 
sermon. late ME. b. A short passage from 
some book or writer considered as authorita- 
tive; a received maxim or axiom; a proverb; 
an adage; in later use, esp. one used as a 
copybook heading. Now rare. late ME. c. 
fig. The theme or subject on which any one 
speaks; the starting-point of a discussion 
1605. 5. Short for TEXT-HAND. See also 
CHURCH f., GERMAN t. 1588. i 

1. Say, Stella, when you copy next, Will you 
keep strictly to the t.) SWIFT. b. The t. seems 
very corrupt FREEMAN. 2. b. Coke upon. Littleton, 
Where the comment is of equal authority with the 
de ts Moos, o So 

th nat hooly mei - 
Os is foolish. SHAKS. 5. Faire asa t. B. in 


i SHAKS. 
Coppie A Sen -blindness, word-blindness; 


- engraving, picture, an illustration 
princ sas in the t. of a book; -title, a 
half-title, at the beginning of the t. of a book. 
"Text (tekst), v. Now rare. 1504. [k. prec.] 
tl. trans. To inscribe, write, or print in 
text-hand or in capital or large letters —1039. 
b. intr. To write in text-hand 1660. 12. a. To 
cite texts. b. trans. To cite a text at or 
against a person. —1015. 
Text- book (te-kst,buk). 1779. A book 
used as a standard work for the study of a 
particular subject; a manual of instruction 
in a subject of study. 
Text-hand. 1542. [Cf. 


TEXT-LETTER.] A 
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fine large hand in writing. orig. One of the 
larger and more formal hands in which the 
text of a book was often written, as, dist. 
from the smaller and more cursive hand 
appropriate to the gloss, etc. b. In recent 
use, applied to a school-hand written in lines 
about half an inch wide. 

Textile (te:kstoil, -il), a. and sb. 1626, [- 
L. textilis, f. text-; see TEXT 8b., -ILE.] A. 
adj. 1. That has been or may be woven 1656. 
b. Nat. Hist. Having markings resembling a 
woven surface; e.g. t. snake 1802, 2. Of or 
connected with weaving 1844. 

1. Cotton and wool and other t. materials 1808. 
b. T. cone, a species of cone-shell, Conus teztilis, 
having markings resembling a woven surface, 

B. sb. 1, A woven fabric; any kind of cloth. 
(Usu. in pl.) 1626. b. attrib. (or as adj.) Of or 
pertaining to weaving or to woven fabrics 
1844. 2. Fibrous material, as flax, cotton, 
silk, etc. suitable for being spun and 
woven into yarn, cloth, ete. 1641. 

fText-le:tter. 1511. (repr. med.L. littera 
tertualis (x1v).] A large or capital letter in 
handwriting —1706. 

Textorial (tekstd*riil), a. 1774. [f. L. 
textor weaver, textorius pertaining to weav- 
ing, f. tert-; see TEXT sb., -ORIAL.] Of or 
pertaining to weavers or weaving. 

Textual (te-kstiu,al), a. L med. L. textualis 
(xiv) (in Chaucer textueel); f. textus + -alis; 
see TEXT sb., -AL' 1. Cf. Fr. textuel (X). ] 
+1. Of a person: Well acquainted with ‘texts’ 
or authors; well-read; literally exact in 
giving the text 1613. 2. Of, pertaining to, 
or contained in the (or a) text, esp. of the 
Scriptures 1470. 3. Based on, following, or 
conforming to the text, esp. of the Scrip- 
tures 1614. 

1. But as I seyde I am noght textueel CHAUCER, 
2. The admitted principles of t. criticism 1869. 
His sagacity in t. emendations 1872, Hence 
‘Te-xtually adv. in or as regards the text; in the 
actual words of the text. 

Textualism (te-kstiuiliz’m)., 1863. f. 
prec. + -1&M.] 1. Strict adherence to the 
text, esp. of the Scriptures; the principles or 
method of a textualist. 2. That department 
of scholarship whieh deals with the text of 
the Bible; textual criticism 1888. 

Textualist (te-kstiuülist) 1029. Uf. as 
prec. + -Ist.] a. One learned in the text of 
the Bible. b. One who adheres strictly to, 
and bases his doctrine upon, the text of the 
Scriptures. 

Textuary (tekstiwüri), a. and sb. 1008. 
- med.L. fextuarius (Xv), f. textus; see TEXT 
sb., Anvi. Partly from Fr. feztuaire (XVII). 
A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to the text; 
textual 1646. 12. That ranks as a text-book; 
regarded as an authority —1682. 

1. The t. proofs of St. Peter's supremacy 1854. 

B. sb. 1. = prec, a; also, one ready at 
quoting texts 1608. 12. = prec. b. —1828. 

+Textuist. 1631. If. L. terius TEXT sb. + 
A.] A textual scholar 1700. 

The crabbed textuists of his time MILT. 

Textural (te-kstitiril), a. 1835. f. TEX- 
TURE + A 1.) Of or belonging to texture. 
b. Painting. See TEXTURE sb. 6. 1859. Hence 
Te-xturally adv. in or as regards texture. 

Texture (te-kstiüa, -tfoa), sb. 1447. [- L. 
textura weaving, f. lezl-; see TEXT sb., -URE.] 
11. The process or art of weaving —1720. 2. 
The produce of the weaver's art; a woven 
fabric; a web. arch. 1656. b. transf. Any 
natural structure having an appearance or 
consistence as if woven; a tissue; a web, e.g. 
of a spider 1578. 3. The character of a textile 
fabric, as to its being fine, close, coarse, 
ribbed, twilled, etc., resulting from the way 
in which it is woven 1685. 4, The constitu- 
tion, structure, or substance of anything 
with regard to its constituents, formative 
clements or physical character 1660. 5. fig. 
Of immaterial things: Constitution; nature 
or quality, as resulting from composition. 
Of the mind: Disposition, as ‘woven’ of 
various qualities; temperament, character. 
1611. 6. In the fine arts: The representation 
of the structure and minute moulding of a 
surface (esp. of the skin), as dist. from its 
colour 1859. 

2. Others. far in the grassy dale. their humble 
t. weave THOMSON. 3. The t. that belongs to 
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Linen BOYLE. 4. Thou know'st the T. of my 
Heart, My Reins, and every vital Part WESLEY. 
The loose t. of snow HUXLEY. 5. An argument. 
of so frail and brittle a t. BENTLEY. Hence 
TTexture v. trans, to construct by or as by 
weaving; to give a t. to. 

Textus (te-kst)s). 1856. [L., in med.L. 
Sense; see TEXT sb.] 1. = TEXT sb. 3 b. 1874. 
2. Textus receptus, lit., received text; spec. 
the received text of the Greek New Testa- 
ment 1856. 

Text-writer (te-kstyroittor). 1403. ți. A 
professional writer of text-hand —1491. 2. 
Law. An author of a legal text-book 1845. 

llTezkere (te-zkéré), 1612. [Turk. tezkere — 
Arab. tadkira lit. memorandum, record, 
note.] A Turkish official memorandum or 
certificate. 

Th, in words of Old English or Old Norse 
origin, and in words from Greek, is a conso- 
nantal digraph representing one or other of 
a pair of simple sounds, one voiceless, the 
other voiced, denoted in this dictionary by 
the OE. letters (p) and (0); the former, as in 
thin, bath (pin, bap), being the breath dental 
spirant akin to t, and the latter, as in then, 
bathe (Sen, bé!0), the voiced dental spirant 
akin to d. 

Th-, th' (ME. p-), a clipped form of some 
unstressed monosyllables, esp. when the 
following word begins with a vowel or A. 1. 
= THE OE. f2. = THOU -1594. 13. = THEY 
1707. 

1. To th’ shore SHAKS, 

-th, sufix’, a formative of sbs. a. from 
vbs.; in some words, as bath, birth, death, 
repr. the Indo-Eur. suffixes *-tos, Id, -tis, 
-tus; in others, as filth, going back to 
ON. or OE.; in others, as growth, spilth, 
stealth, of later analogical formation. b. 
from adjs. (rarely sbs.), repr. Indo-Eur. 
“ita, Gmo. *ipó, OE. -pu, -o, -p, forming 
abstract nouns of state; as filth, health, 
strength, etc.; of later analogical formation, 
breadth, sloth, wealth, width. See also Ab. 

-th, suffiz', forming ordinal numbers; in 
mod. literary Eng. used with all simple num- 
bers from fourth onward; repr. OE. -pa, -pe, 
or -opa, -ope, from an original Indo-Eur. 
*-tos (cf. Gr. néunros, L. quintus), understood 
to be identical with one of the suffixes of the 
superlative degree. 

In compound numerals -th is added only to the 
last, as „the one thousand three hundred and 


Torty- AA part. 
ck (pwk), sb. Now dial. [OE. pac = 
MDu. dac, Du. dak, (O) HG. dach roof, ON. 
bak root, thatch - Gme *pakam, f. *pak-; 
see THATOH v.] t1. The roof of a house or 
building 1526. 2. = THATCH sb. 1. OE. 

Thack (pek), v. Now dial. ME. (app. 
partly f. OE. pacian, f. pec (see prec.); or a 
later formation from the sb.] 1. intr. = 
THATCH v. 5. 2. trans. To cover (a roof) or 
roof (a house) with thatch, formerly also 
with lead, tiles, etc.; spec. to cover the top of 
a rick with straw or other material so laid as 
to carry off the rain 1440, 

Thakur, thakoor (t*à-kur). India. 1800. 
[- Hindi fAdkur, Skr. [hd-kkura a deity.) A 
word meaning Lord, used as a title and term. 
of respect; also applied to a chief or noble, 
esp. of the Rajput race. 

Thalamencephalon (pæ:lămense-fălọn). 
1875. lt. THALAM(O- + ENCEPHALON.] Anat, 
That part of the brain which develops from 
the posterior part of the anterior cerebral 
vesicle, and includes the optic thalami, optic 
nerves, and parts about the third ventricle. 
Also called diencephalon, middle brain, etc. 

Thalamic (pále-mik, pe-lümik), a. 1800. 
[~ mod. L. thalamicus; see THALAMUS, -10.] 
Of or pertaining to a thalamus; in Anat., 
pertaining to the optic thalamus. 

Thalamifloral (pselümifl?rül), a. 1857. 
If. mod. L. Thalamiflore (f. THALAMUS + L, 
fos, flor- flower) + A 1.] Bot. Belonging to 
the sub-class Thalamiflore of dicotyledons, in 
which the stamens are inserted on the thala- 
mus or receptacle; hypogynous. So Thala- 
miflo-rous a. 

Thalamo- (ps-lámo) bef. a vowel 
thalam-, comb. form of Gr. 8dÀauos THALA- 
MUS, in some anatomical terms, as Thala- 
moceele (pm-lümosil) [Gr. c cavity, 
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ventricle], the cavity of the thalamencepha- 
lon; the third ventricle of the brain. 

Thalamus (bw-lämzs). Pl. -mi (moi). 
1753. IL. — Gr. @áquos an inner chamber.) 1. 
Anat. A part of the brain at which a nerve 
originates or appears to originate; spec. the 
OPric thalamus 1756. 2. Bot. a. The recep- 
tacle of a flower, on which the carpels are 
placed; the torus 1753. b. = THALLUS 1842. 
3. Archzol. An inner or secret chamber 1850. 

Thalassian (pile-sidn), a. and sb. 1850. 
If. Gr. 6aMocws marine, f. &&Xacoa sea + AN.] 
A. adj. Ot or pertaining to the sea, marine; 
Spec. applied to the marine tortoises and 
turtles. B. sb. A marine tortoise or turtle 
1850. 

Thalassic (püle-sik), a. 1860. [- Fr. 
thalassique, f. Gr. aon sea; see -10.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to the sea; marine. tIn Geol. 
applied to strata supposed to be of marine 
formation. 2. Pertaining to the (smaller or 
inland) seas as dist. from the pelagic waters 
or oceans 1883, 

Thalassi-nian, a. and sb. 1842. [f. mod. L. 
Thalassina Ax. ] A. adj. Of or pertaining 
to the Thalassinide, a family of long-tailed 
decapod crustaceans, the scorpion-lobsters. 
B. sb. A crustacean of this family. 

Thalass(o- (palw-s(o ), Thala:ssi(o-, from 
Gr. cdu sea, and GaAdoows marine, forma- 
tive elements of learned words, as in Thalas- 
Sa-rctine a., Zool. of or pertaining to the 
Polar Bear, Thalassarctos. Thala-ssio-, 
Thala:ssophyte, a plant of the Thalassio- 
phyta; a seaweed, a marine alga. Also (after 
Attic Gr. ohr) Thalatto-. 

Thalassocracy (pelieso-kriisi). 1840. [- 
Gr. @adaoooxparia; see prec. and -CRACY.] 
Mastery at sea, sovereignty of the sea. So 
TThala:ssocrat, one who has the mastery of 
the sea. 

Thalassography (prl&so-grüfl). 1888, t. 
THALASSO- + -GRAPHY.] The branch of physi- 
cal geography which treats of the sea, its 
configuration and phenomena; oceanog- 


raphy. 

Thaler (tà-lo1). 1787. [G. c haler DoLrAR.] 
A German silver coin; a dollar; see DOLLAR 1. 

Thalerophagous (pmléro-fügos), a. 1810. 
If. Gr. gage blooming, fresh; see -PHAGOUS.] 
Ent. Feeding on fresh vegetable substances. 

Thalia (pàloil). 1656. [- Gr. She 
(blooming, f. 6222ew bloom).] 1. The eighth 
of the Muses, presiding over comedy and 
idyllic poetry; also, one of the three Graces, 
patroness of festive meetings. 2. Bol. A 
genus of aquatic herbaceous plants, family 
Marantacez, natives of tropical America 
1750. 3. Astron. The twenty-third of the 
asteroids 1886. 

Thaliacean (pelle, Tan), a. and sb. 1888. 
lt. mod. L. Thaliacea (t. Thalia) + -AN.] Zool. 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Thaliacea, an 
order of tunicates, including the Salpide, etc. 
B. sb. A member of this order. 

Thalian (páloiüán, péliàn) a. 1864. t. 
THALIA + -AN.] Of or pertaining to Thalia as 
the muse of pastoral and comic poetry; 
hence, of the nature of comedy, comic. 

Thallic (pz-lik), a. 1868. [f. THALLIUM + 
Ac. Chem. Of, pertaining to, or derived 
from thallium; spec. applied to compounds 
containing thallium in smaller proportion, 
relatively to oxygen, than fhallious com- 
pounds. T. oxide = thallium trioxide, TI. Os. 

Thalline (pz-loin), sb. Also -in. 1885. If. 
Gr. g to flourish + -INEA] Pharm. A 
trade name for a colourless compound used 
as an antipyretic, obtained by the reduction 
of the corresponding chinoline derivative. 

Thalline (pre-loin), a. 1856. H. THALLUS + 
-INE'.] Bot. Of or pertaining to a thallus. 

Thallious (pz-lios), a. 1808. [f. next + 
-OUS.] Chem. Abounding in thallium; spec. 
containing thallium in greater proportion, 
relatively to oxygen, than thallic compounds. 

Thallium (pz-li)m). 1861. [f. Gr. ee 
green shoot (f. o to bloom), from the 
brilliant green line distinguishing its spec- 
trum + -IUM.] Chem. A rare metal. bluish 
white in colour with leaden lustre, extremely 
soft and almost devoid of tenacity or 
elasticity; occurring in small quantities in 
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iron and copper pyrites. Atomic weight 204; 
symbol TI. 2 

Thallogen (pz-lódsen). 1846. f. "THALLUS 
+ -GEN, after erogen, etc.) Bot. = Tuarro- 
PHYTE. 

Thalloid (pm-loid), a. 1857. ff. THALLUS + 
lp. Bot. Of the form of a thallus. So 
Thalloi-dal a. 

Thallophyte (pa-lófoit) 1854. [f. mod.L, 
Thallophyta, pl. f. Gr. o green twig; see 
-PHYTE.] Bot. A plant belonging to the 
lowest of the great groups in the vegetable 
kingdom, comprising those of which the 
vegetative body is a thallus, including Alge, 
Fungi, and Lichens; a cellular eryptogam, 

Thallous (pw-los), a. 1888. [F. THALLIUM 
+ ons. ] Chem. = THALLIOUS. 

Thallus (ps-ljs) 1829. [L. — Gr, O 
green shoot, f. o to bloom. ] Bot. A 
vegetable structure without vascular tissue, 
in which there is no differentiation into stem 
and leaves, and from which true roots are 
absent. 

I'T(h)alweg (tà-lveg). 1802. 
valley + weg Way sb.] Physio 
follows the lowest part of a v: 

Thames (temz).  [OE. 7emes(e — L. 
Tamesis, Tamesa, med.L. "(A)umisa = 
British Tamesd.} The name oi the river on 
which London is situated; also atirib, and 
Comb. 

Phr. To set the T. on fire, to do nething mar- 
vellous, to work wonders; usu. with neg. = to 
work no wonders, never to distinguish oneself, 

Thamin (pimi-n). 1888. [Burmese thd- 
min.] A deer (Cervus eldi) of Burma and 
Siam, resembling the swamp de 

Thammuz, Tammuz (tæmūz). 1535, 
(Heb. tammüz.] The tenth month of the 
Jewish civil year, and the fonrth of the 
sacred, containing twenty-nine days, and 
corresponding to parts of June and July. 
Also, the name of a Syrian deity. identified 
with the Phonician Adén or Adc whose 
annual festival began with the new moon of 
this month. 

Than (dan, don; when quoted alone called 
Seen), conj. [OE. panne, bonne, pænne, also 


[G., f. t 
"he line that 


ban, bon; orig. the same word as THEN, from 
which it was not finally differentiated in 
form until c1700.] 1. The conjunctive par- 


ticle used after a comparative adj. or adv. to 


introduce the second member the com- 
ing the 


parison; the conjunction ex! 
comparative of inequality. In use itis always 
stressless, usu. joined accentually to the 


prec. word, e.g. more than, other than de- 
den, v. denden). b. With a personal or rela- 
tive pronoun in the objective case instead of 
the nominative (as if than were a prep.). Now 
considered incorrect, exc. with whom. 1500. 
€. Followed by that, or by infin. expressing a 
hypothetical result or consequence 1528, 2. 
Than is regularly used after other, else, and 
their compounds (otherwise, elsewhere, etc.) 
ME. b. Hence sometimes after adjs. or 
advbs. of similar meaning to ‘other’, as 
different, diverse, etc., and after Latin com- 
paratives, as inferior, junior: usu. with 
clause following. (Now mostly avoided.) 
late ME. 3. Peculiar uses. a. = Except, 
besides, but. (perh. ellipsis for other than, 
else than, etc.) Obs. or arch. late ME. lb. 
After hardly, scarcely: = When (by confusion 
With no sooner than) 1864. 

1. He is more to be feared then all goddes COVER- 
DALE Ps. 95[6]:4. I had rather dye t. once to open 
my mouth 1566. Water, colder t. Ice, and clearer 
than Christal ADDISON. "Tis better to have love 
and lost, T. never to have loved at all TENNYSON. 
b. Büélzebub..then whom, Satan except, none 
higher sat MIT. He was much older t. me T 
e, The bed is shorter, then that a man can n 
himselfe on it Isa. 28:20. He is more modest. to 
to deny it CONGREVE. Mr. Creech. . knew hls 
business better t. to satisfy their curiosity 1779. 
2. The acts or defaults of any person other t. him- 
self 1896. 3. a. There is almost nothing left then 
a shadow thereof 1585. 

han, pan, obs, and dial. f. THEN. |j 

Thanage (pé'-néd3). Hist. late ME. [= 
AFr. thanage, thaynage, in AL. thanagium 
(Xi), f. THANE + -AGE.] The tenure zu 
which lands were held by a thane; the 1295 
held by a thane, a thane-land; also, t 
rank, office, or jurisdiction of a thane. 
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Thanatism (p. nätiz m). 1900. Uf. Gr. 
éáraros death + -ISM.] The belief or doctrine 
that at death the soul ceases to exist. 

Thanato- (pze-nito), bef. a vowel thanat-, 
comb. form of Gr. Odvaros death, chiefly in 
scientific words. Thanato-graphy (nonce- 
wd.) [after biography], an account of a 
person’s death. Thanato-psis [Gr. dhs 
sight], a contemplation of death. 

Thanatology (psnütolódsi) rare. 1842. 
lt. Gr. O death + -LoGy.] The scientific 
study of death, its causes and phenomena. 
So Thanatolo-gical a. of or pertaining to t. 

Thane (pé'n). Hist. [OE. peg(e)n = OS. 
thegan man, OHG. degan boy, servant, 
warrior, hero (G. degen warrior), ON. pegn 
freeman, liegeman : Gme. *pesnaz i= IE. 
*teknós f. base *íeg- *tog- repr. also by Gr. 
réxvoy child, ro«eós parent. The sp. thane is 
derived from Sc. usage of XV-XVI; see 
Tugas.) t1. A servant, minister, attendant; 
in OE. often applied to (Christ's) disciples 
-1591. 12. A military attendant, follower, or 
retainer; a soldier. OE. only. 3. One who in 
Anglo-Saxon times held land of the king or 
other superior by military service; orig. in 
the designation cyninges pegn, * king's thane, 
military servant or attendant'; in later 
times simply Hehn, as a term of rank, in- 
cluding several grades below that of an 
ealdorman or eorl (EARL sb. 2) and above that 
of the ceorl or ordinary freeman. (Super- 
seded in the 12th c. by baron and knight.) OE. 
4. In Sc. Hist. A person, ranking with the son 
of an earl, holding lands of the king; the 
chief of a clan, who became one of the king's 
barons. late ME. b. transf. to modern 
persons, in various senses; e.g. a Scottish 
lord 1750. 

3. Eegulf the kings horse-thane 1863. 4. By 
Sinells death, I know I am T. of Glamis, But how, 
of Cawdor? the T. of Cawdor liues SHAKS. 

Comb.: t.-land, land held by a t., or by military 
tenure. Hence Tha:nedom, the domain or juris- 
diction of a Scottish t. Tha-nehood, the con- 
dition or rank ofa t. Tha neship, the position or 
office of a t.; esp. in the Sc. sense. 

Thank (penk), sb. [OE. pane = OFris. 
thank, thonk, OS. thank, MDu., OHG. dane 
(Du., G. donk), Goth. pagks:- Gme. *pankaz, 
f. *payk- *peyk- (see THINK)] tl. = 
E. 12. Good will; graciousness, 
13. Grateful thought, grati- 
in pl. 1677. 4. The expression 
; the grateful acknowledgement. 
of a benefit or favour. ta. in sing. —1042. b. 
in pl. {Formerly occas. const. as sing. ME. 

4, a. Turning to god with lawde and thanke 1534. 
b. Else is his thanks too much SHAKS. Prayers 
1 8 and Thanks succeed the benefit HOBBES. 

return it to you with my sincere thanks 1805. 
kan 1. Thanks (colloq.), = I give you my 
5 anks, my thanks to you, or the like; also many 

anka, best thanks, Thanks to, thanks be given to, 
11 are due to; hence, owing to, as a result, of (often 
ronical); so no thanks to, no credit to; not because 
g by reason of. To give thanks, to express grati- 
tude; spec, = “to give thanks to God’; now esp. of 
t ing grace at a meal (arch.). To return thanks, 

o render thanks in return for a benefit or favour; 
89 chiefly used of the formal or public expression 
of thanks, or of grace at a meal. 

Thank (penk) v. [OE. pancian = OS. 
2 OHG. danken (Du., G. danken) i= 
i mc. *pavkdjan, f. au THANK sb.] t. 
ini. To give thanks. Obs. exc. as absol. of 

« —1500. 2. trans, To give thanks to; to ex- 
D gratitude or obligation to. (orig. intr. 
D h dal.) Occas. const. that. ME. b. Const. 

for a thing 1591. c. fig. To make a return to 
RÀ ned in evidence of obligation or grati- 
b e 1821. d. In the future tense, used to 
988905 a request 1843. 3. With a thing as 
ole obj.: To return thanks for, express one's 
Gratitude for (rare) 1470. 4. To give the 
i UM or credit for something to; to con- 
ler or hold responsible: esp. in ironical 
E. 7 to blame 1560. 
that ur t. God, Iam as honest as any man liuing, 
ir Here old man, and no honester then ISHAKS. 
you to io you may t. your stars that conducted 
Scotland 1 FIELDING. That he has subjects in 
Scorn. kn think he may t. God and his sword 
SAT e young prince kissed his hand and 
ironical him 1841. b. T. you for nothing, an 
thinkzl, expression indicating that the 197 
3. Ch e has been offered nothing worth tl . 
* Charles forgot To t. his tale BYRON. 4. She 
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might t. herself for what happened 1794. 
defendant had only himself tok fOr it 1885. un 

Thankee (px-nki). 1824. Vulgar colloq. 
for thank ye THANK You. 

Thankful (pe-nkfül) a. OE. If. THANK 
sb. + -FUL.] 1. Feeling or expressing thanks 
or gratitude; grateful. 12. Worthy of thanks, 
gratitude, or credit; acceptable, grateful, 
agreeable —1611. 

1. The thankfull songe of Anna COVERDALE 
1 Sam. 2. Contents. Live ever in our t. hearts! 
DRYDEN. 2. His good successe shall be most 
thankeful to your trust 1611. Hence Tha-nk- 
ful-ly adv., -ness. 

'Tha:nkless, a. 1536. [f. THANK sb. + 
-LESS.] 1, Not moved by or expressing grati- 
tude; unthankful, ungrateful. Also fig. of 
things: Making no return, unresponsive. 2. 
Of a task, or the like: Which brings no 
thanks; receiving or deserving no thanks 
1547. 3. Unthanked (rare) 1638. 

1. And strictly meditate The thankles Muse 
Mir. 2. A thancklesse office and displeasing 
Saving. 3. To. .send him thanklesse back againe 
1638. Hence Tha-nkless-ly adv., -ness. 

Tha-nk-o:ffering. 1530. [f. THANK sb. + 
OFFERING vbl. sb.] In the Levitical law, An 
offering presented as an expression of grati- 
tude to God; hence an offering or gift made 
by way of thanks or acknowledgement. 

Thanksgi:ver. 1621. [f. as next + 
GIVER.] One who gives thanks. 

Thanksgiving (stress var.). 1533. f. 
thanks, pl. of THANK sb. + GIVING vbl. sb.) 1. 
The giving of thanks; the expression of 
thankfulness or gratitude; esp. the act of 
giving thanks to God. b. A public celebra- 
tion, with religious services, held as a 
solemn acknowledgement of Divine favours; 
a day set apart for this purpose, spec. in U.S. 
Thanksgiving Day 1641. 2. An act or ex- 
pression of thanks; esp. a form of words, a 
prayer or religious service used to render 
thanks for Divine benefits 1535. 

1. For all the creatures of God are good, and 
nothing to be refused, yf it be receaued with 
thankesgeuynge BIBLE (Great) 1 Tim. 4:4. 2. He 
hath put a new songe in my mouth, euen a 
thankesgeuynge ynto oure God COVERDALE Ps. 
39[40]:3. General T., the first of the forms of t. in 
the Book of Common Prayer, that for the bless- 


ings of life in general. 
attrib.: T. day, a day set apart for public t. for 


Divine goodness; spec. in the U.S., an annual 
religious and social festival, now appointed by 
ursday of 


REED and held on the fourth 
ovember. 

‘Thankwo:rthy, a. late ME. Worthy of 
thanks; deserving gratitude or credit. 

I: is E e ita ies yfa 75 . Dn 
towarde endure fe, sufferinge 
TINDALE 1 Pet. 2:19. Hence ‘Tha-nkwo:rthily 
adv. Tha:nkwo:rthiness. 

Thank you. late ME. [Aphetic for I 
thank you.) A phrase used in courteous 
acknowledgement of a favour or service. b. 
‘as sb. An utterance of this phrase 1887. 

She. .said something meant for No, thank you 
but of which nothing was to be heard but ‘q’ 
1862. Thank-you-ma'am U.S. collog., a hollow 
or ridge in a road. See O.E.D. 

Thar (är). 1833. [Native name.] Zool. 
1. The native name in Nepal of a goat-ante- 
lope Nemorhiedus bubalina belonging to the 
same genus as the Goral (N. goral). 2. Also 
applied to the TEHR, or Himalayan wild goat 
(Hemitragus jemlaicus) 1896. 

Tharf, a. dial. [OE.] Unleavened; e.g. 
t-cake. 

Tharf, thar, v. 


Obs. exc. Sc. dial. [OE. 
*purfan = OFris. *thurva, OS. thurban, ON. 
purfa, OHG. durfan (G. dürfen), Goth. 
*paurban, pret.-pres. verbs i= Gmo. *parf- 
*purb-.] 1. intr. To be under a necessity or 
obligation (to do something). 2. impers. It is 


needful ME. 
Tharm (pàim) Now dial [OE. parm, 
pearm = Oris. therm, (M)Du. darm, 


(O)HG. darm, ON. parmr :- Gmc. *parmaz : 
IE. *ter- *tor- ir- go through, repr. also by 
Gr. zpñua perforation.] 1. An intestine; 
chiefly in pl. 2. An intestine as cleansed and 
prepared for some purpose. Also in sing., as 
a substance or material; catgut for fiddle- 
stri „ etc. 1071. 

"That (Get), dem. pron., adj., and adv. 
[OE. pet nom. and acc. sing. neut. of the 
simple dem. pron. and adj. sé, seo, pet, the 


THAT 


adj. use of which has also produced the 
‘definite article’ Tun.] A. Demonstrative 
Pronoun. Pl. THOSE. I. As simple demon- 
strative pronoun. 1. Denoting a thing or 
person pointed out or present, or that has 
just been mentioned or considered. 2. Used 
emphatically, instead of repeating a previous 
word or phrase OE. 3. In opposition to this: 
esp. in phr. this and (or) that = one thing 
and (or) another OE. 4. As quasi-sb., with 
pl. thats 1056. 

1. The errur of Vibicus. And t. was this, 1579. 
The more fools they,—that's all RUSKIN. 'Bless 
us’, cried the Mayor, What's t.?’ BROWNING. 
"Who's t. laughing? THACKERAY. 2. The Modera- 
tor is full of Rhetorick and Oratory too, t. he is 
1642. It was necessary. to act, and t. Prompt! 
1833. They must be very curious creatures’, 
“They are t.’, said Humpty Dumpty. “L, CARROLL." 

Phrases. J. is (more fully t, is to say, to wit, etc.), 
introducing (or more rarely following) an explana- 
tion of the preceding word, phrase, or statement 
(or a modi ving correction of it). That’s, collog. 
used in actual or anticipatory commendation, 
e.g. that's a good lad, that's a dear, That's right: a 
formula of approval: vulgarly used for ‘It is so’. 
That's t. that is the end of the matter. All f. 
that and everything of the kind. And ail i, and 
so forth, et cetera. Not so. .a8 all t., not so. .as that 
amounts to; not quite so. .as that. For all t.: see 
For VII. 4. Like l. of that kind or in that 
manner, After t., = after that time, or after that. 
had happened. At t.: (a) immediately after that, 
upon that; (b) orig. U.S. collog. or slang, even 
when that has been taken into consideration; 
estimated at that rate, at that standard, even in 
that capacity, in respect of that, too; ‘into the 
bargain’. By t, = by that time, or by the time 
that 0 Upon t., with t., = as or im- 
mediately after that was said, done, ete, Come 
out of t.! (slang): clear out! Take t.! a phrase used 
in delivering a blow. 

II. As antecedent pronoun. 1. As antece- 
dent to a relative (pron. or adv.) expressed 
or understood. late ME. 2. With ellipsis of a 
following relative (subj. or obj. of the rela- 
tive clause): = that person or thing (sc. 
‘that’ or ‘which’). Now only where that is 
demonstrative or emphatic as in I. 1. 1598. 
3. Followed by defining words (of or other 
prep. with a sb. ora pple. or other vbl. adj.) 
which serve to qualify or particularize (hat in 
the manner of a relative clause. late ME. 

1. What the Mouth is, to an Animal; t. the Root 
is to a Plant 1674. Fine Art is t. in which the 
hand, the head, and the heart..go together 
RUSKIN. 2. Be t. thou know'st thou art, and 
then thou art As great as t. thou fear'st Saks. 
3. 8o doth their Pearch exceed t. of other Coun- 
tries 1602. T. in the mortar—you call it a gum? 
BROWNING. 

B. Demonstrative Adjective., 1. The simple 
demonstrative used (as adj. in concord with 
a sb.), to indicate a thing or person either as 
being actually pointed out or present, or as 
having just been mentioned and being thus 
mentally pointed out ME. b. Indicating a 
person or thing assumed to be known, or to 
be known to be such as is stated. Often (esp. 
before a person’s name) implying censure, 
dislike, or scorn; but sometimes commenda- 
tion or admiration. ME. c. Used with a 
plural sb. or numeral, instead of those; now 
only with plurals treated as singulars (e.g. 
means, pains) or taken in a collective sense 
ME. 2. In opposition to this: prop. denoting 
the more distant of two things, but often 
vaguely indicating one thing as dist. from 
another ME. 3. In concord with a sb. which 
is the antecedent to a relative (expressed or 
understood). Often interchangeable with 
ihe, but usu. more emphatic. 1470. 4. Indi- 
cating quality or amount: Of that kind or 
degree; such, so great. Now chiefly arch, or 
dial. 1450. +5. As neut. sing. of the definite 
article. Obs. (exc. in that ilk: ILK a.*) 1576. 

1. Almost a yard broad, and twice t. length 
WALTON. b. T. Drug-damn'd Italy SHAKS. I hate 
that Andrew Jones WORDSW. c. T. ill manners. . 
T have been often guilty of SWIFT. 3. A manne 
may saye ‘the man that we spake of was here’, 
or t. man that we spake of was here’ 1532, 4. He 
blushed to t. degree that I felt quite shy 1865. 

C. Demonstrative Adverb. To that extent 
or degree; so much, so; esp. with an adv. or 
adj. of quantity, e.g. that far (= as far as 
that), that much, that high: more definite than 
so, as indicating the precise amount. Now 
dial. and U.S. 1450. 

I was on my guard for a blow, he was t. passion- 


THAT 


DICKENS. I never liked anything t. lo 
ix weeks] MRS. STOWE. si he 

That (ðăt, dot), relative pron. OE. [The 
rel. pron. equiv. to who and which, in OE. a 
generalized use of the n. of THE (cf. THAT 
dem. pron.), repl. OE. and ME. indeclinable 
pe.) The general relative pronoun, referring 
to any antecedent, and used without in- 
flexion irrespective of gender, number, and 
case. I. 1. Introducing a clause defining or 
restricting the antecedent, and thus com- 
pletingitssense. (The ordinary use; referring 
to persons or things.) b. As obj. of a prep., 
which in this case stands at the end of the 
relative clause ME. 2. Introducing a clause 
stating something additional about the ante- 
cedent (the sense of the principal clause being 
complete without the relative clause). Now 
only poet. or rhet. ; usu. repl. by who (whom) of 
persons, and which of things. OE. 3. As 
subj. or obj. of the relative clause, with 
ellipsis of the antecedent. a. Of things: — 
(the thing) that, that which, what. Now 
arch. and poet.; repl. by what in prose. OE. 
b. Of persons: — (the person) that, he (or 
him) that one that; pl. (persons) that, they 
(them), or those, who. Now only after there 
are and the like. ME. 

1. O thou t. hearest prayer Ps. 05:2. This is 


about all t. he has to say JOWETT. b. The cup) 


t. y shall drinke of TINDALE Matt, 20:22. All the 
cities t. they came to Judges 20:48. 2. Smale 
foweles maken melodye, T. slepen al the nyght 
with open eye CHAUCER. 3. a. I carne t. I cate: 
get t. I weare SHAKS. b. Lam t. I am Exod. 3:14. 

II. In various special or elliptical construc- 
tions, in some of which (Aat passes into a rela- 
tive or conjunctive adverb. (Cf, THAT conj.) 
1. After same: occas. = as ME. 2. Preceded 
by a descriptive noun or adj., in a paren- 
thetic exclamatory clause (e.g. fool t. he is): 
= As B. VI. 3. late ME. 3. In not t. I know, 
and similar expressions: = According to 
what, as far as 1460. 4. After the word fime, 
or any sb. meaning a point or space of time: 
At, in, or on which; when OE. 5. Connecting 
two clauses loosely or anacoluthically, the 
relative or dependent clause being imperfect 
(the part omitted being suggested by the 
Principal clause). Now considered illiterate. 
late ME. 6. That followed by a poss. pron. 
corresp. to the antecedent (e.g. you t. your, 
the man t. his) is an ancient mode of expres- 
sing the genitive of the relative = whose. 
Now dial. 1456. 7. The relative is very 
frequently omitted by ellipsis ME. 

1. They say Diana is the same t. the Moon is 
1690. 2. Stand still, true poet t. you are! I know 
you BROWNING. 3. Nor was he there, t. I know of 
1776, 4. The night t. he went to the play 1802. 
5. Who riseth from a feast With that keene 
appetite t. he sits downe? SHAKS. 7. I am 
monarch of all I survey COWPER. This is a spray 
the Bird clung to BROWNING. 

That (bát, dot), conj. OE. [A rel. or con- 
junctive particle in uses developed from 
those of THAT dem. pron. and THAT rel. pron. 
The development is CGme., with differen- 
tiation of sp. (dass) in mod.G., and affix in 
Goth. patei; for the evolution cf. Gr. én, 
from the n. of rel. pron. dors, L. quod, n. of 
qui who.] 1. Introducing a dependent sub- 
stantive-clause, as subject, object, or other 
element of the principal clause, or as com- 
plement of a sb. or adj., or in apposition 
with a sb. therein. b. Introducing a clause 
in apposition to or exemplifying the state- 
ment in the principal clause: = in that, in 
the fact that. Obs. or arch. (now usu. ex- 
pressed by in with gerund). OE. fc. Intro- 
ducing a sb.-clause as obj. of a preceding 
preposition: = the fact that (rare) -1557, d. 
In periphrastic construction, following a 
clause of the form it is (was, ete.) + an adv. 
or advb. phr., to which emphasis is given by 
the periphrasis OE. e. Introducing an ex- 
clamatory clause expressing some emotion, 
usu. (now always) sorrow, indignation, or the 
like. (Now usu. with should.) OE. 2. Intro- 
ducing a clause expressing the cause, ground, 
or reason of what is stated in the principal 
clause ME. b. Not that. .(ellipt.): = ‘I do 
not say this because..’; or ‘It is not the 
fact that..'; or ‘One must not suppose 
that. .’: see Nor adv, 1601. 3. Introducing a 
clause expressing purpose, end, aim, or 
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desire OE. b. In exclams. of desire or long- 
ing ME. c. Introducing a clause expressing 
a hypothetical desired result: with vb. in 
subjunctive 1601. 4. Introducing a clause 
expressing the result or consequence of what 
is stated in the principal clause: with verb. 
usu. in indicative OE. b. Introducing a 
clause expressing a fact or a supposition as a 
consequence attributed to the cause indi- 
cated by the principal clause (usu. interrog.): 
sometimes nearly = in consequence of 
which; or = since, seeing that OE. 5. With a. 
negative in the dependent clause (the prin- 
cipal clause having also a negative expressed 
or implied): = But that, but. (Now ex- 
pressed by withoul with gerund.) OE. 6. 
Added to relatives or dependent interroga- 
tives (who, which, what, why, ete.). Obs. or 
arch. OE. tb. That alone had formerly the 
force of ‘when that’, ‘when’, after hardly, 
scarcely, etc. 1780. 7. Formerly added with 
conjunctive force to various words that are 
now commonly used conjunctively without 
it; e.g. because, if, lest, only, the adv., though, 
ete. arch. or Obs. ME. 8. Used (like Fr. 
que) as a substitute instead of repeating a 
previous conjunction, or conjunctive adv. or 
phr. Now rare or arch. ME. %9. The con- 
junction that is very frequently omitted by 
ellipsis, esp. in sense 1. ME. 

1. This shall be the token, yt I haue sent the 
COVERDALE Exod. 3:12. The story is as certain as 
t. Dr. Dodd was hung COLERIDGE. b. Thou hast 
well done, t. thou art come Acts 10:33. d. It was 
because he failed to prove this t. his case broke 
down 1890. e. T. a brother should Be so per- 
fidious SHAKS. 2. I wondered t. there was none 
to vphold Isa. 63:5. Neither should we censure 
Novalis t. he dries his tears CARLYLE. b. Where 
is she staying now? Not t. I care. T. HARDY. 
3. This is to Advertise all Persons, t. ui do not 
lend her any Mony 1708. b. Oh t. those lips had 
language! COWPER. c. I would give all my goods 
that it had never happened 1861. 4. He was a 
man of morals so bad t. his own relations shrank 
from him MACAULAY. A fire. .scorch’d me t. I 
woke TENNYSON. b. Who is Silvia f. F. all our 
Swaines commend her? SHAKS. 5. He never 
turned in his bed during that whole time t. she 
did not hear SoUTHEY. 6. When t. the poore haue 
ery'de, Cæsar hath wept SHAKS. b. Until just t. 
we came CROMWELL. 8. Although the rear was 
attacked. .and t. 50 men. were captured Sin W. 
NAPIER. 9. I think I do BUNYAN. 

Thatch (pwtf), sb. late ME. [A late col- 
lateral form of THACK sb., conformed to 
next, which has superseded THACK v. in 
literary use.] 1. Material used in thatching; 
Straw or the like with which roofs are 
covered; esp. that actually forming a roof, 
the thatehing. b. transf. A thatched dwell- 
ing. Now rare. 1693. 2. fig. Covering; often 
joc. the hair of the head 1633. 3. Name in the 
West Indies for several species of palm, the 
leaves of which are used for thatehing. Also 
thalch-palm. 1866. 

Thatch (pets), v. [OE. pedéan = OFris. 
thekka, OS, thekkian, OHG. decchen (Du. 
dekken, G. decken) ON. pekja :- Gmc. 
*pakjan, f. „,L; THACK sb. The normal 
repr. of OE. pecéan is (dial) thetch; the 
present form is due to assim. to THAOK sb.) 
Tl. trans. To cover. OE. only. 2. spec. To 
cover or roof (a house) with straw, reeds, 
palm-leaves, heather, or the like, laid so as to 
protect from the weather; also, to cover the 
top of (a rick or wall) in a similar way. late 
ME. 3. fig. To cover as with thatch 1589. 4. 
Of a thing: To serve as a covering or roof to; 
to cover, to roof OE. 5. intr. To do thatch- 
ing; to thatch houses. late ME. 

2. Many of the churches are thatched with heath 
1774. Hence Tha-tcher, one who thatches. 

Thatching (pw-tfin), vbl. sb. late ME. If. 
prec.  -ING'.] The action of THATCH v.; also 
concr. — THATCH sb. 1. 

Thatness (dw-tnés). 1043. If. THAT dem. 


pron. + -NESS.] Philos. The quality or 
condition of being ‘that’, i.e. of existing as a 
definite thing. 


Thaumato- (pomäto), comb. form of Gr. 
Baðua, Bavuar- wonder, marvel. Thauma- 
torlatry [-LATRY], excessive reverence for the 
miraculous or marvellous. Thaumato-logy 
L106Y], an account of miracles; the descrip- 
tion or discussion of the miraculous. 


Thaumatrope (po-mütro:p). 1827. lirreg. 


THE 


f. Gr. gala (see prec.) + ron turning.) A 
scientific toy illustrating the persistence of 
visual impressions, consisting of a card or 
dise with two different figures drawn upon 


the two sides, which are apparently com- 


bined into one when the disc is rotated 
rapidly. 

Thaumaturge (p)-müt)1ds). 1715. [- 
med.L. thaumaturgus (also used) — Gr, 


Gamaroupyds, f. @avuar- wonder + -epyos work- 
ing. Orig. -urg; later assim. to Fr. thauma- 
turge (Xv11).] A worker of marvels or miracles; 
à wonder-worker, 

haumaturgic (pomát2-id5ik), a. and sb, 
1080. [f. as prec. + -10.] A. adj. 1. That 
Works, or has the power of working, miracles 
or marvels; wonder-working. 2. Of, per- 
taining to, or involving thaumaturgy 1895, 
B. sb. pl. Thaumatu-rgics: feats of magic, 
conjuring tricks 1730. So Thaurnatu-rgical 
a. 1621. 

Thaumaturgist (pó-màt2rdsist). 1820. It. 
THAUMATURGY + -IST.] = THAUMATURGE, 

Thaumaturgy (p. mathias). 1727, [- 
Gr. &avparovpy(a, f. THAUMATO- -epyos work- 
ing; see -Y*.] The working of wonders; 
miracle-working; magic. 

Thaw (50), sb. late ME. If. next.) 1. The 
melting of ice and snow after a frost; the 
condition of the weather caused by the ríse 
of temperature above the freezing point. 2. 
transf. and fig. 1598. 

1, The frost resolves into a trickling t. THOMSON. 
2. That t. Of rigid disapproval into dew Of sym: 
pathy BROWNING. 

Thaw (pQ), v. Pa. t. and pple. thawed; 
pa. pple. also fthawn. OH. pawian = 
MLG. dóien, Du. dooien, OHG., douwen (cf. 
G. verdauen digest) - WGmc, *pawójan (cf. 
ON. peyja :- *paujan), of unkn. origin.) 1. 
trans. To reduce (a frozen substance, as ice 
or snow) to a liquid state by raising its tem- 
perature above the freezing point; to melt 
(a frozen liquid). b. fig. 1591. 2. inir. Of ice, 
snow, etc.: To pass from a frozen to a liquid 
or semi-liquid state; to melt under the in- 
fluence of warmth; esp. by rise of tempera- 
ture after frost ME. b. frans/. and fig. 1002. 
3. impers. It thaws: said of the cessation of 
frost, when the ice, snow, ete. begin to melt 
ME. 4. trans. To free from the physical 
effect of frost; to unfreeze 1596. 5. intr. To 
become unfrozen; to become flexible or limp 
by rise of temperature 1596. 6. fig. a. trans, 
To soften to sympathy or ger y 1582. b. 
intr. Of a person, his man etc.: To be- 
come softened; to throw off coldness and 
reserve 1598, 

1. b. O, weep for Adonais! though our tears T. 
not the frost which binds so dear a head! SHELLEY. 
2. b. Hamil. 1. ii. 130. 4. Tam. Shr. IV. i. 9. 6. 8. 
Tea even fails to t. completely their reserve 1883. 
b. Pride of rank. . thawed into paternal love 1827. 

Thawless (po-lés), a. 1813. [f. THAW sb. 
or v. + -LESS.] That does not thaw; that 
never thaws. 

Thawy (poi) a. 1728. (f. THAW sb. + -Y'.] 
Characterized by thaw; of or pertaining to a 
thaw. 

The (bef. cons. 58, 00; bef. vowel 0i; em- 
phatic di), dem. adj. ( def. article’). [Late OE. 
(Northumb. and North Mercian) pê, ME. pe, 
at first nom. m., but ult. superseding all 
cases of OE. m. sé, fem. sco, sio, n. zl, cor- 
resp. to OFris. thi, thiu, thet, OS. se, thé, thie, 


thiu, that (Du. de, dat), OHG. der, diu, daz 
(G. der, die, das), ON. sd, sú, pat. Gorn 


80, pata (with suffix). The orig. CGm 
*so, *bat = Gr. 6, 5j (dial. 4), 76 (:— 80), 
Skr. sa, sd, tat; cf. L. ip/se same, self, Tr., 
Gael., Gaulish so this, L. is/tud; exc. in ON. 
and Gothic the original nom. m. and fem. 
were superseded by forms in p- from the 
same stem as the n. pet and the oblique 
cases.] I. Referring to an individual object 
(or objects). *Marking an object as before 
mentioned or already known, or contex- 
tually particularized. 1. The ordinary use. 
2. Used before a word denoting time, as the 
time, day, hour, moment: the time (ete.) in 
question, or under consideration; the time 
(now or then) present OE. b. Used before 
numerals denoting years. (Now only in ref. 
to certain historical events or in expressions 
denoting a particular decade of a century or 


THE 


of a person's life.) ME. 3. Before the name of 
a unique object, or one of which there is only 
one at a time OE. b. With names of rivers; 
of mountains, groups of islands, or regions, 
jn the plural; of places or mountains, in the 
sing., now only when felt to be descriptive, 
as the Land's End, the High Street, the 
Matlerhorn, or when the has come down 
traditionally, as the Lennor, the Merse; ex- 
ceptionally in the Tyrol OE. c. With names 
of natural phenomena, seasons, etc.; of the 
points of the compass, as the north, the east 
OE. 4. With a class-name, to indicate the 
individual example most familiar to one, or 
with which one is primarily or locally con- 
cerned, e.g. the King, the Lord Mayor, the 
Tower; the Gospel, the Epistle (for the day) 
ME. 5. Formerly with names of branches of 
learning, arts, crafts, games, and pursuits. 
Now chiefly dial. ME. 6. With names of 
literary or musical compositions; also of 
newspapers and periodicals ME. 7. Formerly 
with names of languages; now only in con- 
ciously elliptical phrases, as from the Ger- 
man (sc. language or original) 1593. 8. With 
names of diseases, ailments, ete, Now more 
often omitted, OE. 9. Elliptically with the 
names of ships, as the (ship) Swiftsure, and of 
taverns, as tie Mermaid (tavern), theatres, 
and other well-known buildings 1450. 10, 
Before higher titles of rank, as the King, 
Prince, etc. (but not now when followed by 
the name, as King George, Prince Edward, 
etc,); also with some courtesy titles, as the 
Right Honourable, the Reverend, etc. ME. b. 
With the surnames of some Irish and Scot- 
tish chiefs of clans, as the O'Gorman Mahon, 
the MacNab 1501. c. Before names and titles 
of men; often in ME. a corruption of French 
de, as in Robert the Bruce, the Mortimer, ete, 
(arch.) ME. d. Before the names of well- 
known sin; , actresses, etc., after French 
and Italian usage 1780. 11. spec. Used em- 
phatically, in the sense of ‘the pre-eminent’, 
‘the typical’, the only. . worth mention- 
ing’; the being usu. stressed in speech (Oi), 
and printed in italics 1824. 12, With any 
part of the body of a person previously 
named or indicated, instead of the posses- 
sive pronoun; as ‘he took him by the hand’, 
Le. his hand. So with heart, soul, used fig.; 
also with parts of personal attire. ME. b. 
Used colloq. with names of relatives, as the 
wife, the mater = my (your) wife, mother 
1838. 13. Used before names of weights and 
measures, in stating a rate: as (so much) the 
pound, etc. late ME. 

1. What's the matter now? CONGREVE. The one, 
the other: see ONE, OTHER. 2. At the moment, the 
bell rang DICKENS. On the morrow 1866. b. Ye 
have heard of a year they call the Forty-five 
Scorr. It was in the early eighties (mod.). 3. The 
77 the earth, the universe, the Almighty, the 

'aviour, the Bible, the Shah, etc. b. The Thames, 
the Alps, the Azores, the Indies. c. The spring, the 
Gey, the night; the wind, the cold, etc. 5. The 
Mathematickes, and the’ Metaphysickes Fall to 

lem SHAKS. What was the use of my getting 
ou taught dress-making? 1894. E. The 
idinburgh Review Scorr. Plato, in the Timaus, 
gm the fullest account 1845. 8. I. fell. ill of 
Be: isa aun tae 
book on Corneille i904. — S ak 

**Marking an object not before mentioned, 
but now identified by a clause, phrase, or 
Mess 14. Where the object is defined by a 
T ative clause, the stands before the object 
m 15. Where the object is defined: a. by a 
5 Phrase with prep. (esp. of, repr. an 
we) OR.; b. by an infinitive phrase 
is o. late ME. c. With an object particu- 

tized by a pple. 1658. 16. The stands before 
Eu defined by another sb. (usu. a proper 
More in apposition, as the poet Virgil OK. b. 
nis usu. the proper name precedes, as 
Wa the Conqueror OE. 17. The is used 
adj a sb. particularized or described by an 
10005 he adj. usu. precedes, but sometimes 
185 G the sb.; in either case the stands first, 
So 1 good man, the church militant. OE. b. 
enm th proper names of persons or places; 
thy Ihe judicious Hooker OE. c. But when 
0 Sn becomes a permanent epithet, the 

the adj. usu. follow; e.g. Alfred the 
eat; so with ordinals following the names 
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of sovereigns or popes, as George the Fifth 
OE. 18. spec. When a sb. is particularized by 
a superlative, or by an ordinal number, the 
latter is regularly preceded by the OE. b. 
The also stands before the same adjs. when 
used absolutely OE. 

14. The light that never was, on sea or land 
Worpsw. 15. a. Like the poore Cat i" th’ Add; 
SHAKS. b. The power To save th’ Athenian Walls 
from ruine bare Mir. c. The privileges accorded 
..to the merchants of the Hanse Towns 1870. 
18. This was the most vnkindest cut of all SARS. 
b. Your letter of Tuesday the 19th 1779. 

II. Referring to a term used generically or 
universally. 1. Before the name of'an 
animal, plant, or precious stone, used generi- 
cally OE. b. gen., with the name of anything 
used as the type of its class; e.g. with the 
names of musical instruments, tools, etc. c. 
Before body, mind, soul, or parts, functions, 
and attributes of these OE. d. With names 
of days of the week, as on the Monday, i.e. on 
Monday of any or every week, on Mondays 
generally ME. 2. Before a word of individual 
meaning used as the type of a class of persons 
OE. 3. With an adj. used absol., usu, de- 
noting an abstract notion; e.g. the beautiful, 
that which is beautiful. late ME. 4. With a 
sb. in the plural, chiefly the name of a 
nation, class, or group of people, where the = 
‘those who are’; “the. taken as a whole’. 
Also with family surnames, as ‘the Joneses 
are of Welsh origin’. ME. 5. Before an adj. 
or pple. having a plural reference (usu. of 
persons), as the poor, those who or such as 
are poor OE. 

1. Burleigh. .was of the willow, and not of the 
oak MACAULAY. It purrslike the Cat 1854. b. The 
pen is mightier than the sword 1839, c. [They] 
pall on the palate THACKERAY. 2. "Tis the voice 
of the Sluggard Watts. Phr. To act, be, play the 
man, the soldier, etc. = to sustain the character 
of a man, a soldier, etc.; to do that which is 


manly, soldierlike, ete. nose inclining to the 
aquiline SMOLLETT. The Tarquins were 
banished from Rome 1816. 5. How low, how little 


are the Proud, How indigent the Great! GRAY. 
Thou knowest what a thing is Poverty Among the 
fallen on evil days SHELLEY. 

The (0é, 09), adv. [repr. OE. pë, varying 
with pj, pon, instr. of THE dem. adj. and 
THAT dem. pron. (e.g. bij māra the greater, 
pi má the more); cf. LESt.] 1. Preceding an 
adj. or adv. in the compar. degree, the two 
words forming an advb. phrase modifying 
the predicate. (The radical meaning is ‘in 
or by that’, in or by so much'.) 2. The. . 
the. : by how much..by so much; in what 
degree. in that degree. I= L. dug. eo. .; 
Gr. dow. voor. .] denoting proportional 
dependence between tho notions expressed 
by the two clauses, each having the + a 
comparative; one the being demonstrative, 
and the other relative in force OE. 

1. Your fav'rite horse Will never look one hair 
the worse COWPER. And if others do not follow 
their example,—the more fools the: RUSKIN. 2. 
The bells must be removed, and the sooner the 
better 1771. The less said the sooner mended 
KINGSLEY. 

"Theandric (pise-ndrik) a. 1612. L- eccl. 
Gr. deavépixés, f. Oéavôpos god-man (f. Beds god 
+ Aro, dv&p- man); see -IC.] Of or pertaining 
to both God and man; partaking of both the 
human and the divine. 

Theanthropic (piienpro-pik), a. 1652. If. 
eccl. Gr. 6eóópomos THEANTHROPOS + 10. 
Pertaining or relating to, having the nature 
of, both God and man; at once divine and 
human. 

Theanthropism (pie-nprópiz'm). 1817. 
[f.as prec. + -ISM.] 1. Theol. The doctrine of 
the union of the divine and human natures, 
or of the manifestation of God as man, in 
Christ. 2. Mythol. The attribution of human 


nature or character to the gods 1878. So 


Theanthropist, a believer in t. (also 
attrib. or as adj.). 
1635. [- eccl Gr. 


Thea-nthropos. 
yj god-man, f. gc God + dr8pamos 


Ee A title given to Jesus Christ as being 
both God and man -1730. Hence Thea-n- 
thropy L- eccl. Gr. 0eavðpwzla], the union of 
the divine and human natures (in Christ). 
Thearchic (piü-ikik), a. 1855. If. next 
+ -10.] Of or pertaining to thearchy. 
Thearchy (pi&iki). 1643. [- eccl. Gr. 


THEATRO- 


Geapyla, f. 0eós God + -apxia (see -AROH).) 1. 
The rule or government of God or of a god; a 
1850 2. An order or system of deities 
Theatine (Datein), sb. (d.) 1581. [- mod. 
L. Theatinus, f. Teale, ancient name of 
Chieti in Italy; see -INE'.] R. C. Ch. A mem- 
ber of a congregation of ‘regular clerks’ 
founded in 1524 by St. Cajetan in conjunc- 
tion with John Peter Carafla (till then 
Archbishop of Chieti, whence the name, and 
later Pope Paul IV); also, a corresponding 
congregation of nuns, founded c 1600. b. as 
adj. Of or pertaining to the Theatines 1693. 
Theatral (pi-trál, a. Now rare. 1594, 
- L. theatralis, f. theatrum; see next, -AL' 1. 
Ot. Fr. thédtral (XYI.] Of, pertaining to, or 


connected with the theatre; theatrical; 
dramatic. 
Theatre (pito). Also U.S, theater. 


late ME. - OFr. Ihe e (mod. théâtre) or 
L. theatrum — Gr. 6£arpov ‘place for viewing’, 
f. Hecht behold. From ¢1550 to c1700 the 
prevailing sp. was theater, now retained in 
U.S.A.) 1. Gr. and Rom. Antiq. A place con- 
structed in the open air, for viewing drama- 
tic plays or other spectacles. tb. An amphi- 
theatre —1548. c. A natural formation or 
place suggesting such a structure 1652. 2. In 
mod. use, An edifice specially adapted to 
dramatic representations; a playhouse 1577. 
13. transf. a. The stage or platform on which 
a play is acted —1774. b. A theatreful of 
spectators; the audience at a theatre 1602. 
c. Dramatic performances as a branch of 
art, or as an institution; the drama 1668. d. 
Dramatic works collectively 1640. 4. A tem- 
porary platform, dais, or other raised stage, 
for any public ceremony 1517. 5. A room or 
hall fitted with tiers of rising seats facing the 
platform, lecturer’s table, etc. for lectures, 
scientific demonstrations, etc. 1613. 6. fig. 
Something represented as a theatre in rela- 
tion to a course of action performed or a 
spectacle displayed 1581. b. A place where 
some action proceeds; the scene of action 
1615. +7. A book giving a ‘view’ or ‘con- 
spectus’ of some subject; a text-book —1704. 

1. High towers, faire temples, goodly theaters 
SPENSER. c. In Jura is a far retiring t. of rising 
terraces RUSKIN, 2. Patent t., a t. established or 
licensed by royal letters patent. Picture t., a hall 
in which cinematographic pictures are exhibited. 
3. c. Good (etc.) t., used predic, of a play, scene, 
etc., of specified dramatic quality, or that pro- 
duces a good (ete.) effect on the stage. 6. A t. on 
which he might display his great qualities 1769. 
b. The T. of a Civil War 1720. 

Comb.: t.-&oer, one who frequents theatres; 80 
-going sb. and adj. 

Theatric (pivw-trik), a. 1656. - late L. 
theatricus — Gr. Oearpixds, f. Oéarpov THRATRE; 
see-10.] 1. = next 1. 1700. b. Resembling a 
theatre or amphitheatre in shape or forma- 
tion 1764. 2, Suggestive of the theatre; 
stagy 1656. 

1. b. Its uplands sloping deck the mountain's 
side, Woods over wi in gay t. pride GOLDSM. 

Theatrical (pie-trikil), a. and sb. 1658. 
It. as prec. + -AL' 1; see -ICAL.] A. adj. 1. 
Pertaining to or connected with the theatre, 
or with scenic representations. 2. That 
‘plays a part’; that simulates, or is simu- 
lated; artificial, affected, assumed 1049. 3. 
Extravagantly or irrelevantly histrionic; 
‘stagy’; showy, spectacular 1709. 

1. He..joins a t. company 1905, 3. His T. 
Manner of making Love 1709. 

B. sb. 1. pl. The performance of stage plays; 
dramatic performance by amateurs (ama- 
leur theatricals), occas. in a private house 
(private theatrical). Also fig. doings of a 
theatrical character; ‘acting’, pretence. 
1657. 2. pl. Stage matters 1816. 3. A pro- 
fessional actor 1859. Hence Thea-tricalism, 
t. style or character; ‘staginess’. Thea:- 
trica‘lity, theatricalness; an instance of 
this. Thea‘trical-ly adv., -ness. 

Theatricalize (pi;e-triküloiz), v. 1778. [f. 
prec. + k.] 1. trans. To make or render 
theatrical. 2. infr. a. To act on the stage. b. 
To attend or frequent theatrical perfor- 
mances. 1794. 

Theatro- (pi-itro, pietro), comb. form of 
Gr. Oéarpov THEATRE, as in Theatro'cracy, 
absolute power exercised by the ancient 
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Athenian democracy, as exhibited at their 
assemblies in the theatre. Thea:tropho-bia 
[PHOBIA], horror of theatres and theatre- 
going. 

Theave, thaive (piv, péiv). local. 1465. 
[Of unkn. origin.] A female sheep of a par- 
ticular age; usu. applied to a ewe of the first 
or second year that has not yet borne a 
lamb. 

Thebaic (pibéik), d. 1687. - L. Thebai- 
cus — Gr. nfaixós, f. Oña, On Thebes.] Of or 
pertaining to the ancient city of Thebes on 
the Nile, formerly a centre of Egyptian 
civilization; spec. noting the Sahidie version 
of the Bible. 

T. mere stone, the syenite of Thebes and Upper 


Theba-ic, a.* 1746. (f. as prec., in ref. to 
the fact that Egypt is a chief source of the 
opium of commerce.] Pharm. Chem. Of or 
derived from opium; f. extract, tincture, 
laudanum. So Thebaine (pi-bein, -oin) 
[INE], a highly poisonous alkaloid, Ci, Har- 
Nos, obtained from opium. 

Thebaid (pi-beid), a. and sb. 1727. [= 
Gr. Onfats, 48-, L. Thebais, -id-.] A. adj. Per- 
taining to Thebes; usually B. sb. the territory 
belonging to (a) Egyptian, or (b) Boeotian 
Thebes; the name of certain poems, esp. that 
of Statius relating to Bæotian Thebes. 

Theban (pī-băn), a. and sb. late ME. [- 
L. Thebanus, f. Thebæ, Gr. Ofjgav Thebes.] A. 
adj. 1. Ot or belonging to Thebes, capital of 
ancient Boeotia in Greece. 2, = THEBAIC a.“ 
1 


2. T. drug, opium or laudanum, 7. year, the 
Botan year of 3654 days. 

. sb. A native or inhabitant of Bœotian 
Thebes, a Bœotian. late ME. 

Ile talke a word with this same lerned T. SHAKS. 

I/Fheca (pi-kà). Pl. thecæ (pisi) 1662. 
[L. — Gr. ofen case.] 1. A receptacle, a cell. 
2. Hol. A part of a plant serving as a re- 
ceptacle; a sac, cell, or capsule; spec. (a) an 
anther cell, containing pollen; (b) a vessel 
containing spores in various cryptogamous 
plants, as the capsule of a moss, the sporan- 
gium of a fern, etc. 1676. 3. Zool. and Anat. 
A case or sheath enclosing some organ or 
part: as (a) the horny case of an insect pupa; 
(b) the loose sheath investing the spinal 
cord; (c) a cup-like or tubular structure in 
corals, containing a polyp 1665. Hence 
The-cal a. of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a t. The-cate a. having a t., 
sheathed. 

Theclan (pe-klán), a. 1884. [f. mod.L. 
Thecla, generic name + AN.] Ent. Belonging 
to the genus Thecla of butterflies, comprising 
the Hair-streaks. 

Theco- (piko), erron. theca-, comb. form 
of Gr. ohen case, receptacle. 

Thecoda:ctyle [Gr. àáxrw^os digit] a., having 
thick toes whose transverse scales furnish a sheath 
for the claw, as in some lizards; sb. a gecko of this 
type; so Thecoda:ctylous a, The:codont [Gr. 
Sols, d8ovr- tooth] a., of or belonging to the 

"hecodontes, an extinct family of saurians having 
the teeth fixed in sockets in the jaw-bone; sb., a 
saurian having this character. The'cophore 
[-PHORE], (a) a surface or receptable bearing a 
theca or thecæ; (b) GYNOPHORE 1. Theco- 
so-mate, The:cosoma:tous [Gr, cdua body] 
adjs., belonging to the Thecosomata, a group of 
pteropods having the body sheathed in a mantle- 
skirt. The-cospore, a spore produced in a theca, 
an ascospore; hence Theco'sporous a., having 
thecospores. 

Thé dansant (te dansan) 1845. [Fr.] An 
afternoon dance at which tea is served. 

Thee (of, ði, 01), pers. pron. (OE. (i) acc. 
bec, beh, later pé = OFris. thi, OS. thic, thi, 
OHG. dih (G. dich), ON. pik, Goth. puk :- 
Gme. * peke :— *tege, f. *le (repr. by L. të, Gr. 
cé, Dorie 76); (ii) dat. pé = OFris., OS. thi, 
(O)HG. dir, ON. her, Goth. pus :- Gme. 
*pez :— tes. The vowel was orig. short, but 
was lengthened under stress. The acc. and 
dat. have been undistinguishable in form 


since IX (or, in late Northumb., X).] 1. The. 


objective case of the pronoun THOU, repr. the 
OK. accusative and dative. 2. Reflexive: = 
thyself OE. b. After some intr. vbs. of 
motion and posture; esp. sit 1593. 3. Used as 
nom., instead of thou. (Often dial., and, in 
recent times, usu. by Quakers, esp. with vb. 
in 3rd pers. sing.) late ME. 4, As sb. a. The 
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person or ‘self’ of the individual addressed 
1600. b. The word itself as used in addressing 
a person; esp. in phr. thee and thou 1694. 

1. They haue not refused the, but me COVERDALE 
1 Sam. 8:7. I haue. . Told thee no lyes, made thee 
no mistakings SHAKS. To thee I call MILT. 2. Get 
thee behinde me, Satan BIBLE (Genev.) Matt. 
16:23. Thou wilt neuer get thee a husband, if 
thou be so shrewd of thy tongue SHAKS. b. Sit 
thee by our side SHAKS. 3. How agrees the Diuell 
and thee about thy Soule? SHAKS. Friend, thee 
isn’t wanted here 1852. 4. a. That's for thy selfe 
to breed an other thee SHAKS. b. The Thee and 
Thou of the Quakers LoNGF. 

Thee, v. [OE. pion, péon, contr. f. 
*pihan = OS. thihan, OHG. (gi)dihan (G. 
gedeihen), Goth. peihan : Gme. *biux-., 
earlier he (*banx- *pung-).] intr. To 
grow; to thrive, prosper (arch. in 10th c. use) 
—1573. b. In imprecations and asseverations 
—1800. 

He can not t. SKELTON. b. Full ill mought they 
both t. 1580. 

Thee (81), v.“ 1602. [f. THEE pron.] trans. 
and intr. (or absol.). To use the pronoun 
‘thee’ to a person: see THOU v. 

"Though I Thee Thee and Thou Thee, I am no 
Quaker 1662. 

Theft (peft) [OE. (WS.) piefp, later 
büfb, büfl, non-WS. péofp, péoft = OFris. 
thiüflhe, thiüfle, ON. pjfü, hut — Gmc. 
*piubipó, f. *peubaz THIEF + *-ipó -T*.] 1. 
The action of a thief; the felonious taking 
away of the personal goods of another; 
larceny; also, with a and pl., an instance of 
this. 2. concr. That which is or has been 
Stolen; the proceeds of thieving. Now rare. 


E. 

2. Yf the thefte be founde in his hande alyue. he 
shall restore double TINDALE Ezod. 22:4, 
Theft-boot, -bote. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. 
lorig. thef-bote, t. thef THEY + bote Boor sb.*) 
The taking of some payment from a thief to 
secure him from legal prosecution; either the 
receiving back by the owner of the stolen 
goods or of some compensation, or the taking 
of a bribe by a person who ought to have 
brought the thief to justice. 

Thegn (pé'n). Hist. 1848. A form used by 
some recent historians to represent the OE. 
hen THANE (sense 3), to distinguish the 
Anglo-Saxon from the Scottish use of 
THANE (sense 4), made familiar by Shake- 
speare. Hence The-gnhood, the condition or 
position of a t.; the order of thegns; thegns 
collectively. 

Theine (proin). 1838. [f. mod.L. thea TRA 
+ -INE’.] Chem. A vegetable alkaloid, orig. 
thought to be a principle peculiar to tea, but 
found to be identical with CAFFEINE. 

Their (661), poss. pron. and a. ME. [- 
ON. peir(r)a, gen. pl. of sd, sú, pat TRE dem. 
adj., THAT, used also as gen. pl. of the 3rd 
pers. pron. Cf. THEM, THEY.] 1. Of, belong- 
ing or pertaining to them; also refl., of or be- 
longing to themselves. b. obj. genit. Of (for, 
to) them 1553. c. Coupled with genit. pl. of 
all, bo, both: tt. aller, t. beyre, t. bother (obs.); 
also all f., t. both, both f., each of 1. (arch.): 
meaning *of all of them, of both or each of 
them' ME. 2. Used of a thing with which a 
number of persons have to do, or which is 
assumed to be the common possession of a 
class 1785. 3. Often used in relation to a 
singular sb. or pronoun denoting a person, 
after each, every, either, neither, no one, every 
one, etc. Also so used instead of ‘his or her’, 
when the gender is inclusive or uncertain. 
(Regarded as ungrammatical.) ME. 4. 
After a 8b. (usu. a proper name), instead of 
the genitive inflexion. —1681. 5. As antece- 
dent to a following relative. (Now usu. 
aba) UEM 

. Vereley I saxe vnto you they have there 
rewarde TINDALE Matt. 648. b. Shall, „quite 
from off the earth t. memory be raste? SPENSER. 
€. Saying thus in all t. hearings PUTTENHAM. 
2. All those who love t. Devon 1905. 3. A person 
can't help t. birth THACKERAY. It's enough to 
drive anyone out of t. senses G. B. SHAW. 4. An 
answer to the parliament of England t. declaration 
1642. 5. Under t. obedience whome God hath set 
ouer us 1579. 

Theirs (6632), poss. pron. ME. [In form 
a double possessive, f. THEIR + -es (cf. hers, 
ours, etc.); see .S. Of northern origin.] The 
form of THEIR used when no sb. follows, i.e. 
either absol. or predic.: That or those be- 
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longing to them. b. Of theirs. late ME, fe. 

aod instead of THEIR (rare) “1774. ; 
eir’s not to make reply, Their's 

why, Their's but to do i die TENNYSON, n 

old acquaintance of t. 1831. c. Upon the importa, 

tion. .into t. or our country MARVELL, 

Theism (pi-iz’m). 1678. (f. Gr. beds god + 
-ISM.] a. gen. Belief in a deity or deities, ag 
opp. to atheism. b. Belief in one god, as opp, 
to polytheism or pantheism. c. Belief in the 
existence of God, with denial of revelation: 
= DEISM. d. esp. Beliefin one God as creator 
and supreme ruler of the universe, without 
denial of revelation; in this use dist. from 
deism. 

Theism* (pi-iz’m). 1886. . mod. L. thea 
TEA + Su.] Path. A morbid condition 
characterized by headache, sleeplessness, and 
palpitation of the heart, caused by excessive 
tea-drinking. 

Theist (pi-ist) 1662. [f. Gr. bee god + 
-I8T.] One who holds the doctrine of theism: 
in earlier use = DkrsT; in later use, esp. as 
dist. from this. Hence Thei'stic, -al adjs. 
of or pertaining to theists or theism; -ly adv, 

Thelytokous (pili-tókos), a. 1877. [f. Gr. 
OnÀvróxos bearing females + -OUS.] Zool. Pro- 
ducing only female offspring, as the par- 
thenogenetic females of some species: opp. to 
arrenolokous. So 'Thely:toky, the produc- 
tion of females in parthenogenesis. 

Them (oem, dem), pers. pron. IME. heim, 
Deum — ON. peim to those, to them, dat. pl. 
of sd, sú, pat, pl. heir TH properly a dat. 
form which was early used as a direct obj. 
The northern tham(e represents the equiva- 
lent OE. pdm, p&m.) I. Personal pronoun. 
1. As pronoun of the third person plural, 
objective, direct and indirect (accus. and 
dat.) of THEY. Also as antecedent pron. fol- 
lowed by relative or prepositional phrase, 
and having then a demonstrative function, 
equivalent to those but less emphatic. b. 
Sometimes indefinitely, as obj. case of THEY 
I. 3. collog. or dial, 2. Often used for ‘him or 
her’, referring to a singular person whose 
sex is not stated, or to anybody, nobody, 
somebody, whoever, etc. 1742. (Of. THEIR g.) 
3. Used for the nominative they. a. As ante- 
cedent or demons. pron.: = THOSE. Now 
only dial. or illiterate. 1480. b. As pers. pron. 
after than, as, and in the predicate after the 
vb. fo be. Common collog., but considered 
grammatically incorrect. 1654. 

1. T. that honour me, I wi! honour BIBLE 
(Geneva) 1 Sam. 2:30, To show t. what they are 
to understand 1779. Too solemn for the comic 
touches in t. TENNYSON. 2. Nobody else., has 80 
little to plague t. 1853. 3. b. It was not t. we 
wanted 1845. 


II. As reflexive pron. = themselves. 

They haue made t. a molten calfe COVERDALE 
Exod, 32:8. 

III. As demonstr. adj. = THosE. Now only 
dial. or illiterate 1596. 

Tt was a rare rise we got out of t. Su THACK- 
ERAY. T. ribbons of yours cost a trifle, Kitty 
S. LOVER. 

Thema (pi-ma). Pl. themata (pi-miüti) 
rare. 1531. [L., THEME.] = THEME sb. I, 4, 5. 

Thematic (pime-tik), a. 1861. [- Gr. 
Oenarixós, f. h, THEME; see -10.] Of or per- 
taining to a theme or themes. 1. Of or per- 
taining to a subject or topic of discourse or 
writing (rare) 1871. 2. Mus. Of, pertaining 
to, or constituting themes or subjects (see 
THEME 4); relating to themes and their con- 
trapuntal development 1864. 3. Gram. Of or 
pertaining to the theme or stem-form of & 
word: see THEME 5, 1801. * 

. T. ue, index, summary, one containing 
the opening themes or passages of musical pieces, 
3. T. vowel, a vowel which comes between the roo 
and the inflexion in a vb. or sb., as the o and € in 
$ép-o-uev, dép-«-re. So Thema-tical a., -ly ad". 

Theme (pim), sb. (ME. teme — OFr. teme 
(tesme) — L. thema (to which it was soon con- 
formed in sp.) — Gr. oh, proposition, f. 6e 
base of r&éva place.] 1. The subject of dis- 
course, discussion, conversation, meditation, 
or composition; a topic. tb. transf. A subjec 
treated by action (instead of by e 
etc.); hence, matter, subject of or for spec " 
fied action, feeling, etc. —1800. tc. Logic. 1 
which is the subject of thought —1725. icd 
spec. The text of a sermon; also, a proposi 
tion to be discussed —1618. 3. An exercise 
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written on a given subject, esp. a school 
essay. (The usual term in Jesuit schools.) 
1548. 4. Mus. The principal melody, plain- 
song, or canto fermo in a contrapuntal piece; 
hence, any one of the principal melodies or 
motives in à sonata, symphony, ete.; also, a 
simple tune on which variations are con- 
structed 1674. 5. Philol. The inflexional base 
or stem of a word, consisting of the ‘root’ 
With modification or addition; thus in Gr. 
detrew, the root is Au, the present theme or 
stem den-; in réxvow, the root is rex, the 
theme vervo- 1530. 6. Astrol. The disposition 
of the heavenly bodies at a particular time, 
as at the moment of a person’s birth 1652. 
7. Ane. Hist. Each of the twenty-nine 
provinces into which the Byzantine empire 
was divided 1788. 

1. My t. is al 
malorum est Cupidite 


y oon and euere was Radix 
CHAUCER. His Highness's 
notorious trench. the t. of all the public dis- 
Ra WELLINGTON, b. I must play my theame 

aks. An infallible Theame of endlesse troubles 
SIR T. HERBERT. 3. The theam of a Grammar lad 
Miur. Hence Theme v. trans. to furnish with a 
t. or subject. 

Themis (pe-mis, pimis) 1656. Gr. 
Géus.] I. Name of the ancient Greek goddess 
of law and justice; hence, Law or Justice 
personified. Name of the twenty-fourth of 
the asteroids 1858, 

Themselves (bemse vz), pron. pl. ME. 
[The original construction was nom., ace. hi, 
héo selfe, dnt. heom selfum, whence ME. 
hemselve(n. ln xiv this was superseded in 
north. dial. by paim self(e, paim selven. 
Themselfs, themselves appears c 1500, and be- 
came the standard form c 1540.] I. Emphatic. 
= Those very persons or things. 1. Standing 
in apposition with the pron. they (rarely 
them), or with a sb., or adj. used subst. 2. 


Used alone for emphasis as a simple nomi- 
native. arch. MK. b. To be t.: to be in their 
normal condition of mind, body, or be- 


haviour 1698. 3. As emphatic objective. 
npa chiefly as object of a preposition. late 

1. Music-paper (which they mostly ruled them- 
selves) T. HAxvy. 2. To remember how t. sate in 
fear of their persons SWIFT, 3. You are one of t., 
you know—Middlemas of that Ilk SCOTT. 

II. Reflexive: = L. sibi, se; Fr. se, soi; G. 
sich. 1. As direct obj. (acc.), indirect obj. 
(dat.), or object. of a preposition ME. 2. In 
concord with ng. pron. or sb. denoting a 
person, in cases where the meaning implies 
more than one, as when the sb. is qualified 
by a distributive, or refers to either sex: — 
himself or herself 1464. (Cf. THEIR 3.) 

L. They. made themselues aprons Gen. 3:7. Not 
to make fools of t. 1779. 2. Every one likes to 
keep it to t, as long as they can 1874. 

III. From the 14th c. there has been a ten- 
dency to treat self as a sb. (= person, per- 
sonality), and substitute their for them. (In 
literary Eng. this has place only where an 
adj. intervenes, as their own, sweet, very 
selves.) 

Liking it well their selues ASCHAM. They their- 
selves stumbled and fell 1836. 

Then (den), adv. (conj., adj., sb.) [ME. 
benne, panne, bann (X1), OE. penne, panne, 
red = OFris. thenne, thanne, than, OS. 
Canna, than, OHG. danne, denne (Du. dan, 
T dann), f. demons, base *pa- (see THAT, 
«um see THAN.) I. Demonstrative adv. of 
1 5 1. At that time. Referring to a speci- 
am time, past or future: (opp. to Now I. 1.) 
e At the time defined by a relative or other 
clause (with vb. in pres. tense) ME. 2. Now 
ee t., at one time and at another, at various 
— at intervals, occasionally. Now.. 
1 S at one time. .at another time. ME. 

Were as it was t. written BUCKLE. Phr. 
Ee me that precise time and place; im- 
which rus on the spot; also there and t. b. Yse 
hich dissolueth, t. when it vanisheth awa 1507. 
II. Of oc now sullen, t. in boisterous revolt 1894. 
incid sequence in time, order, consequence, 
Scere inference. 1. At the moment im- 
eee following the action, etc. just 
afte rth of; upon that, thereupon, directly 
pies hat; also, next, after that, afterwards, 

WEM IE (often in contrast to first) OE. 
Ehud the next place, next (in a series ofany 
thag’ OF esp. in order ot narration); beyond 

„more than that, in addition, besides 
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ME. 2. In that case; in those circumstances; 
if that be (or were) the fact; if so; when that 
happens. Often correl. to if or when. OE. b. 
Butt.. .: but, that being so; but at the same 
time; but on the other hand, but: introduc- 
ing a statement (rarely a phrase) in some 
way contrasted with or limiting the pre- 
ceding 1445. 3. (As a particle of inference, 
often unemphatic or enclitic.) That being the 
case; since that is so; on that account; there- 
fore, consequently, as may be inferred; so. 
Now t.: see Now II. b. OE. 

1. First we Fast, and t, we Feast SELDEN. b. 
And t. she had such a fine head of hair C. BRONTÉ. 
2. Suppose you. . had never a farthing but of your 
own getting; where would you be t.? Miss 
BURNEY. What t.? (ellipt.) what happens (or 
would happen) in that case? What of that? b. 
Pope knew next to no Greek, but t. he did not 
work upon the Greek text, BIRRELL. 3. Well t., 
ER good heart, and counterfeit to be a man 

III. As relative or conjunctive adv. of 
time: At the time that; when —1440. 

IV. As sb. or adj. 1. Preceded by a prep., as 
by, since, till, etc. ( by, etc. that time) ME. 
2. That time; the time referred to (esp. a past 
time): often contrasted with now 1549. 3. a. 
In sense 1, followed by a pple. or adj. form- 
ing an adj. phrase, as the f. existing system = 
the system then existing 1053. b. attrib. or as 
adj. That existed or was so at that time; 
the t. ruler = the ruler that then was 1584. 

1. Till t. who knew The force of those dire Arms? 
Mint. By l. that, by the time that; ellipt. by t. (as 
relative), by the time (arch. or dial.); By t. he had 
folded and addressed it, she returned READE. 
2. The tyme is tourned: t. was t., and now is now 


1549. 
Thenad (pen-, bind), adv. 1803. lt. 
THENAR + Ab.] Anat. Towards the thenal 


aspect. 

Then-a-days (ðe-nădë'z), adv. rare. 1688. 
lt. THEN adv., after nowadays.) In those 
days, at that (past) time. 

Thenal (pi-nàl), a. 1803. [f. next + 
Anat. Of or pertaining to the thenar. 

Thenar (pinüi). 1672. [mod.L. — Gr. 
8évap palm of the hand, sole or flat of the 
foot.] Anat. The ball of muscle at the base 
of the thumb; the palm of the hand; the 
sole of the foot. Also attrib. or as adj. 1857. 

T. muscles, the muscles which form the t. emi- 
nence, the ball at the base of the thumb. 

Thenardite (penüadoit, ten-). 1842. lf. 
name of L. J. Thenard, French chemist; see 
ATE! 2 b.] Min. Anhydrous sodium sulphate 
occurring in white or brown translucent. 


-AL!1.] 


crystals. 

‘Thence (dens), adv. (ME. pannes, pennes, 
pens, f. panne, penne thence (see THENNE) + 
advb. gen. suff. -es (see -s). Spelt with -ce to 
express final voiceless s, as in dice, mice, 
once, twice, when final inflexional s became 
(z).] 1. From that place; from there. (Now 
chiefly literary.) b. Preceded by redundant 
from. late ME. 2. Ata place distant or away 
from there; distant; absent. Now chiefly in 
stating distance. ME. 3. From that time or 
date. Mostly with from. Now rare or Obs. 
late ME. 4. From that, as a source, origin, 
or cause; from those premisses or data; 
therefrom. Also preceded by from. 1652. 

1. If Sion hill Denght thee more. It. Invoke thy 
aid Mirt. b. Homeward from t. by easy Led 
Gro. ELIOT. 3. From t. down to the present day 
1751. 4. It would t. follow, that [etc.] 1796. 

Thenceforth —(Oexnsifo*ap, Gens,fo?-1p), 
adv. late ME. [orig. two words.] 1. From 
that time onward. Also with from. 2. From 
that place or point onward (rare) 1449. 

1. From thence forthe sought Pilate meanes to 
loose hym TINDALE John 19:12. 

‘Thencefo-rward, adv. 1457. 
words. = prec. Also with from. 
+Thencefo'rwards adv. 1727. 

Thence-from, adv. arch. 1618. [Inver- 
sion of from thence.) From that place or 


source; thence. 
+Thenne, then, adv. IME. panne, penne, 
= OFris. thana, OS., 
danan (Du. dan, G- dannen) 
:- WGme. *panana.) = THENCE —1450. 
Theo- (pio), or, bef. a vowel, the-, repr. 
Gr. 6eo-, stem of 6eós God; in many com- 
pounds adopted from, or formed on the 


[orig. two 
So 
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analogy of, Greek, or from Greek (rarely 

Latin or other) elements. 

Theocentric a., centring or centred in God; 
having God as its centre. "Theochri'stic [Gr. 
üeóyp.oros] a., anointed by God. The:o,philo- 
so-phic a., that applies philosophy to theology. 

‘Theobroma (piobrd"-mi). 1700. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. 0cós god + Bpðua food.] Bol. A 
genus of low trees, of which one species, T. 
Cacao, a native of tropical America, is the 
source of cocoa and chocolate. Hence Theo- 
bro:mic a. Chem. in theobromic acid, 
CyHia01, obtained from  cacao-butter. 
Theobromine (piobró*moin), a bitter vola- 
tile alkaloid, C, H. N. O,, resembling caffeine, 
contained in the seeds of the cacao tree. 

Theocracy (biokrási) 1022. l Gr. 
Gcoxparia (Josephus); see THEO- and -CRACY.] 
A form of government in which God (or a 
deity) is recognized as the king or imme- 
diate ruler, and his laws are taken as the 
statute-book of the kingdom, these laws 
being usu. administered by a priestly order 
as his ministers and agents; hence (loosely) a 
system of government by a sacerdotal order, 
claiming a divine commission; also, a state 
so governed: esp. applied to the common- 
wealth of Israel from the exodus to the 
election of Saul as king. b. transf. A priestly 
order or religious body exercising political or 
civil power 1825. 

Theocrasy (bi-o,kré'si, pio-krasi). 1816. 
- Gr. beoxpaola, f. beds god + Kpaow mingling; 
see -Y^.] Anc. Myth. A mingling of various 
deities or divine attributes into one per- 
sonality; also, a mixture of the worship of 
different deities. 

Theocrat (pi-okret). 1827. [f. next; sec 
-cRAT.] 1. One who rules in a theocracy as 
the representative of the Deity; a divine or 
deified ruler. 2. An advocate of theocracy 


1843. 
Theocratic (piokre-tik), a. 1741. [f. Gr. 
é«opar(a "THEOCRACY + -I0, after aristo- 


Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of theocracy. So Theocra‘tical a. 


1690, -| adv. 

Theodicy (pio-disi). 1797. [= Fr. Théo- 
dicée, title of a work of Leibnitz (1710), f. Gr. 
bees God + eben justice.] The, or a vindica- 
tion of the divine attributes, esp. justice and 
holiness, in respect to the existence of evil; a 
writing, doctrine, or theory intended to 
‘justify the ways of God to men’. 

"Theodolite (pio-dóleit). 1571. [First in 
mod.L. form theodelitus (Leonard or "Thomas 
Digges, its probable inventor); of unkn. 
origin.) A portable surveying instrument, 
orig. for measuring horizontal angles, and 
consisting essentially of a planisphere or 
horizontal graduated circular plate, with an 
alidad or index bearing sights; subsequently 
variously elaborated with a telescope in- 
stead of sights, a compass, level, vernier, 
micrometer, and other accessories, and now 
often with the addition of a vertical circle or 
are for the measurement of angles of altitude 
or depression. Hence Theodoli'tic a. of, 
pertaining to, done, or made with a t. 

Theodosian (piodó*-sián, -dó"-f'án), a. and 
sb. 1705. [f. the name Theodosius; see -AN.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to one named 
Theodosius; esp. to the Roman emperor 
"Theodosius II (A.D. 408-450). 

T. code, a collection of laws made by direction of 
Theodosius II, and published A.D. 438. 

B. sb. 1. A follower of Theodosius, à rheto- 
rician of Alexandria, who became (A.D. 535) 
the leader of a division of the Monophysites 
1788. 2. A member of a sect founded by 
Theodosius, a Russian monk 1860. 

Theogony (pio-góni. 1612. [= Gr. deo- 
yorla generation or birth of the gods, f. beds 

*o-yovía A begetting.] The generation of the 
gods; esp. an account or theory, or the belief 
or study, of the genealogy or birth of the 
deities of heathen mythology. Hence Theo- 

‘o-nic a. of, pertaining to, of the nature of t. 
Theo-gonist, one who is versed in or treats 
of t. Theo-gonism, a system or theory of t. 

Theolatry (pi,o-látri). 1806. [f. THEO- + 
-tatRY.] The worship of a deity or deities. 


Theologal (bi, legal), a. and sb. 1484. 
L (O)Fr. théologal, f. L. theologus (see 


cratic, ete.) 


THEOLOGASTER 


THEOLOGY) + -al -AL!1.] tA. adj. in t. virtues; 
see THEOLOGICAL d. 1. 1610. B. sb. R. C. Ch. 
A lecturer on theology and Holy Scripture 
attached to a cathedral or collegiate church. 
Also called theologus and, more usually, 
canon. theologian 1638. 

Theologaster (ptelogw ster). 1621. 
mod. L. (Luther 1518), f. theologus theologian; 
See -ASTER.] A shallow or paltry theologian; 
a smatterer or pretender in theology. 

Theologer (e- lodge. Now rare. 1588. 
If. theologus, eccl. L. use of el. L. (Cicero), — 
Gr. 6coMóyos, or f. THEOLOGY + -ER!; see 
-LOGER.] = next (but now with less implica- 
tion of scholarship). a. In ref. to Chris- 
tianity or other monotheistic religions. b. In 
ref. to pagan religions 1609. 

Theologian (piólo-d5'ün). 1483. [- (O)Fr. 
théologien, f. théologie or L. theologia THE- 
OLOGY; see -IAN, -LOGIAN.] One who is versed 
in theology; spec. one who makes a. study or 
profession of theology; a divine. b. = prec. 
b (rare) 1003. c. Canon t. (R. C. Ch.) = 
THEOLOGAL B. 1885. 

The common gloss of Theologians MILTON. 

Theologic (piðlọ-dzik), a. (sb.) 1477. — 
(O)Fr. théologique — eccl. (med.) L. use of 
late L. theologicus (of pagan or non-Chr. 
Systems) — Gr. eO, f. Georoyla THE- 
OLOGY; see -I0.] 1. = next 2. 12. = next 1. 
—1037. +B. absol. as sb. (pl.) Theological 
matters. YOUNG. 

Theological (piðlọ-dzikăl), a. (sb.) 1484. 
E med.L. theologicalis (Albertus Magnus), f. 
L. theologus (see ''HEOLOGER) + -alis -AL' a 
Bee -ICAL,] 1. Of or pertaining to the word of 
God, i.e. the Bible; scriptural; in t. virtues 
[virtutes theologice), applied to faith, hope, 
and charity (1 Cor. 13:13), as dist. from the 
four cardinal virtues ot Plato and the Stoics. 
2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
theology; treating of theology 1003. 

2. The abolition of all t. tests 1904. 

B. sb. t1. pl. The theological virtues 1600. 
12. pl. Theological matters or principles 
-1774. 3. A man trained at a theological 
college 1866. Hence Theolo-gically adv. in 
a t. manner; from a t. point of view; as 
regards theology. 

Theologician (pilodgiün) Now rare. 
1500. [f. L. fheologicus + -IAN; see -ICIAN.] 
7 THEOLOGIAN. 

Theologico- (pidlo-dsiko), comb. form 
from Gr. Geodoyixés THEOLOGICAL: 'theologi- 
cally-, theological and..'; as in f. „ela- 
physical. 

Theologism (piolódsiz'm). 1807. [f. next 
or THEOLOGIZE; see su.] The action or 
product of theologizing; theological specu- 
lation or system: usu. in a derogatory sense. 

Theologist (piolódsist) 1638. [- med. L. 
theologista (1483), f. theologus; see THEOLOGER, 
-IST.] A professed theologian. a. = THR- 
OLOGER b. Now rare. b. = THEOLOGER a. 
1641. c. In derogatory sense 1900. 

Theologize (pijolódsoiz) v. 1049. [In 
sense 1 - med.L. theologizare (Albertus 
Magnus), f. theologia; see -IzE. In 2 perh. 
formed directly from theology.) 1. intr. To 
play the theologian; to speculate in theology 
1656. 2. trans. To render theological; to 
conform to theology; to treat theologically 
1649. 

1. My Design, which is not to T. in Philosophy 
1662. Hence Theo-logizer, a theologer, 

Theologo- (piológo), comb. form repr. 
Gr. 6coMóyos a theologian; as in t.-inquisi- 
to-rial a., of or pertaining to a theological 
inquisitor. 

Theologue (piólog). late ME. I- L. theo- 
logus — Gr. 6coXóyos, f. 0eós GOD + Myew to 
discourse; see -L0GUE. Before XVII only Sc.] 
l. — THEOLOGIAN. Now rare. 2. [prob. after 
G. theolog.] A theological student. U.S. 
collog. 1663. 

Theology (pijo-lódsi). late ME. [= (O)Fr. 
théologie — L. theologia (Varro ap. Aug.) — Gr. 
Georoyla, f. 0eoAóyos one who treats of the gods, 
f. 6cós god; see -LoGY.] The study or science 
which treats of God, His nature and attri- 
butes, and His relations with man and the 
universe; ‘the science of things divine’ 
(Hooker); divinity. b. A particular theo- 
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logical system or theory 1669. c. Applied to 
pagan or non-Christian systems 1662. 

Peter Lombard, the founder of systematic t. in 
the twelfth century 1837. ic t., t. as auth- 
oritatively held and taught by the church; a 
scientific statement of Christian dogma. Natural 
t, t. upon reasoning from natural facts 
apart from revelation. Pastoral t., that branch 
of t. which deals with religious truth in its rela- 
tion to the spiritual needs of men, and the 'cure 
ote souls’. b. Latest development of ‘New T," 
1i 


7. 

Theomachy (pio-müki) 1570. [- Gr. 
Ocopaxla, f. Beds god; see -MacHY.] fl. A 
striving or warring against God; opposition 
to the will of God —1690. 2. A battle or strife 
among the gods: esp. in ref. to that narrated 
in Homer's Iliad 1858. Hence Theo-ma- 
chist, one who fights against God. 

Theomancy (pi-m:ensi) 1051. [- Gr. 
couavréía Spirit of prophecy, f. dee + 
pavrela; See -MANCY.] A kind of divination 
drawn from the responses of oracles or the 
predictions of sibyls and others supposed to 
be immediately inspired by some divinity. 

Theomorphic (piomé-afik), a. 1870. [f. 
Gr. éeóuopéos of divine form (f. de god + 
nópé» form) + -1c.] Having the form or like- 
ness of God; of or pertaining to theomor- 
phism. So Theomo:rphism, the doctrine 
that man has the form or likeness of God. 

Theopaschite (piops-skoit) 1585. [~ 
ecel.L. theopaschita — eccl.Gr. deonaoxirns, f. 
eds god + mácyew suffer; see -ITE! 1] Eccl. 
Hist. A member of a Monophysite sect of the 
6th c., who held that the divine nature of 
Christ suffered on the Cross. 

Theopathetic (pio,pape-tik), a. 1748. t. 
next, after pathetic.) Of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by theopathy. So Theo- 
pa-thic a. 

Theopathy (piopüpi. 1748. E= eccl. 
Gr. Oconddaa suffering of God; see THEO-, 
-PATHY.] Sympathetic passive feeling ex- 
cited by the contemplation of God; suscep- 
tibility to this feeling; sensitiveness or 
responsiveness to divine influence; pious 
sentiment. 

Theophany (piofüni) 1633. I- eccl.L. 
theophania (Rufinus) — Gr. 6eoóávaa and 
0codávia (h. pl.) f. Beds + datvew to show; see 
CPHANY.] A manifestation or appearance of 
God or a god to man. 

Theophilanthropist (pollen prüpist). 
1797. [f. THEO- -- PHILANTHROPIST, after Fr. 
théophilanthrope, erron. employed to express 
‘loving God and man'.] A member of a sect 
of Deists which appeared in France in 1796. 
So The:ophila-nthropism = next. 

The:ophila-nthropy. 1798. [- Fr. théo- 
philanthropie, intended to express ‘love to 
God and man’; cf. prec.] The deistic system 
of the theophilanthropists, based on a belief 
in the existence of God and in the im- 
mortality of the soul. 

Theophobia (pio,fo»-bia). 1870. [f. THEO- 
+  -PHOBIA. Cf. Fr. fhéophobie (xvmm).] 
Anxious fear of God; dread of divine anger. 
So Theo-phobist, one who is affected with t. 

Theopneust (piopniüst) a. 1647. [- 
Gr. Oeénvevoros, f. 0eós god + -mvevoros in- 
spired, f. stem zvev- of zveiv breathe, blow.) 
Divinely inspired. So Theppneu:stic a. in 
same sense. Theopneu'sty, Theo- 
pneu:stia, divine inspiration. 

Theor (pi-o1. Also in L. form theo-rus, 
1847. [= Gr. 6copós spectator, envoy; see 
"TTHEORY*] Gr. Antiq. An ambassador or 
envoy sent on behalf of a state, esp. to 
consult an oracle or perform a religious rite. 

Theorbo (pijbo. 1605. [- It. torba, 
with alt. of ending as in some words in 
-ADO; cf. Fr. téorbe, théorbe, also = It.] A 
large kind of lute with a double neck and 
two sets of tuning-pegs, the lower holding 
the melody strings and the upper the bass 
strings; much in vogue in the 17th c. Hence 
Theo-rbist, a player on the t. 

Theorem (piórém), sb. 1551. I- Fr. 
théorème or L. theorema = Gr. Ocópnua 
speculation, theory, (in Euclid) proposition 
to be proved, f. 6copeiv be a spectator, look 
at, 1. debe THEOR.] A universal or general 
proposition or statement, not self-evident 
(thus dist. from an Axtom), but demonstrable 
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by argument (in the strict sense, by necessary 
reasoning); ‘a demonstrable theoretical 
judgement’. a. In Mathematics and 
Physics; spec. in Geometry, a Proposition 
embodying merely something to be proved, 
as dist. from a PROBLEM, which embodies 
something to be done. b. gen., or in ref, to 
any particular science or technical subject 
1597. 

a. Geometrical theorems 
methods H. SPENCER. b. peaceful Theo- 
remes of..a holy Religion TAYLOR, Hence 
Fontem v. trans. to express in or by means of 
at. 

Theorematic (piórémrm-tik), a. 1050. [= 
Gr. Bewpnuarixds, f. 0edpnua, -uar- THEOREM; 
see c.] Pertaining to, by means of, or of 
the nature of a theorem. So t'Theorem- 
a. tical a., -ly adv. +Theore-mic a. 

Theoretic (pióre-tik), a. (ob.) 1656. [-late 
L. theoreticus — Gr. dewpyrixds, f. Geupyrós that 
may be seen, f. Gewpetv; seo THEOREM, -10.] 
t1. Speculative —1706, 2. (tr. Gr. dewpnrixds in 
Aristotle.) Contemplative, as opp. to active 
or practical (mpaxrixés), rare. 1907. 3. = 
THEORETICAL 2. 2 b. 1661. b. Of persons, their 
minds, ete,: Versed in or proceeding by the 
scientific theory of the subject: opp. to 
empirical; also, Given to theor specula- 
tive; theorizing: sometimes opp. to practical 
1727. 

3. I soon reduced my T, Knowledge to Practice 
1773. Plots which cannot be executed; which are 
mostly t. CARLYLE. b. Distinguished. .as a t, and 
practical farmer GEO. ELIOT. 

B. sb. Usu, pl. Theory (as opp. to practic, 
practice); theoretical matters 1656. 

Theoretical (pidre-tikil), a. (sb.) 1616. 
It. as prec, + -AL' 1; see AAL. ] tl. Con- 
templative —1023. 2. Of, pertaining or 
relating to theory; of the nature of or 
consisting in theory. Often opp. to practical. 
1052. b. That is such according to theory; 

3. a. Of the mind 


VA out of empirical 


ideal, hypothetical 182 


: 1 5 
B. sb. (pl.) Theoretical points or matters 
1800. 


2. These observations agree with the t. deduc- 
tions 1860. 3. b. Doubts have been thrown on 
this principle only by t. writers Darwin, Hence 
Theore-tically adv. 


Theoria (pió*riü). rare. 1500. [Gr. 
Sewpia; see THEORY.) 11. Contemplation, 
survey. MARLOWE, 2, The perception of 


beauty regarded as a moral faculty: dist. 
from zsthesis. RUSKIN. 

Theoric (pi-drik), sb. and g. [In XIV 
theorique (Gower) - (O) Fr. théorique = med. L. 
theorica speculation, theory (xil) subst. use 
of fem. of late and med. L. theoricus con- 
teniplative; cf. Patristic Gr. dewpixds learned 
in spiritual matters.] A. sb. 1. = THEORY 
3 b, c, 4; chiefly in sense 3 b. Obs. or arch. 
tb. pl. Theorics: theoretical statements or 
notions; theory -1661. 12. A mechanical 
device theoretically representing or explain- 
ing a natural phenomenon ~1657. 13. A man 
devoted to contemplation or speculation; a 
member of a contemplative sect of Essenes 
-1798. 

1. So that the Art and Practique part of Life, 
Must be the Mistresse to this Theorique SHAKS. 

Ü = THEORETICAL a, —1804. 80 
tTheo-rical a., -ly adv. 

Theoric (piüorik) at 1727. [- Gr. 
O«opxós pertaining to spectacles, f. dewpla 
viewing.] Gr. Antig. Pertaining to or con- 
nected with public spectacles, religious 
functions, and solemn embassies: applied 
esp. to a fund provided for these purposes 
from the public treasury at Athens. 

Theorician (piori-fin). 1841. f. atar 
Fr. théoricien) on THEORIO sb. + -IAN. Cf. 
logician, ete.) A holder of a theory; = 
THEORIST, 

Theoricon (pio*rikón) 1828. [- Gr. 
Dewpurdy n. of Bewpixds THRORIC g. 1 Gr. Antiq. 
The theoric fund in ancient Athens. " 

Theorist (pi-orist). 1594. ff. THEORY 
-Ist.] 1. An adept in the theory (as dist. e 
the practice) of a subject. Often with 
mixture of sense 2. 2. One who theorizes is 
theoretical investigator or writer; one w. 
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holds or maintains a theory; occas., a 
framer or maintainer of a mere hypothesis 
or speculation 1646. 

2. It [gravitation] is lately demonstrated. .by 
that very excellent and divine t. Mr. Isaac 
Newton 1692. 3 

Theorize (Dbióroiz), v. 1638. |f. as prec. 
+ mE, Cf. med.L. theorizare (1X).] 1. intr. 
To form or construct theories. 2. trans. To 
construct a theory of or about 1848. b. To 
suppose, or assume, in the way of theory 
1838. c. To bring into or out of some con- 
dition theoretically 1843. 

2. [Mechanics] theorizes the forces and motions 
of the masses; [Chemistry] the intimate struc- 
ture of each 1848. Hence "The:oriza:tion, the 
action of theorizing. The-orizer, one who 
theorizes. 

Theory? (pPóri). 1597. [- late L. theoria — 
Gr. deupla contemplation, speculation, sight, 
f. Ocwpds spectator (see THEOR), f. base of 
QeGoda look upon, contemplate; see .] 
ti. Mental view, contemplation —1710. 2. A 
conception or mental scheme of something 
to be done, or of the method of doing it; a 
systematic statement of rules or principles 
to be followed 1597. 3. A scheme or system 
of ideas or statements held as an explanation 
or account of a group of facts or phenomena; 
a hypothesis that has been confirmed or 
established by observation or experiment, 
and is propounded or accepted as accounting 
for the known facts; a statement of what 
are held to be the general laws, principles, 
or causes of something known or observed 
1638, b. That department of an art or techni- 
cal subject which consists in the knowledge 
or statement of the facts on which it 
depends, or of its principles or methods, as 
dist. from the practice of it 1613. C. A sys- 
tematic statement of the general principles 
or laws of some branch of mathematics; 
a set of theorems forming a connected 
system: as the i. of equations, of numbers 
1799. 4, Without article: Systematic con- 
ception or statement of the principles of 
something; abstract knowledge, or the 
formulation of it; often used as implying 
more or less unsupported hypothesis: dist. 
from or opp. to practice 1624. 5, In loose or 
general sense: A hypothesis proposed as an 
explanation; hence, a mere hypothesis, 
speculation, conjecture; an idea or set of 
ideas about something; an individual view 
or notion 1792. 

1. Nor can I thinke I have the true T. of death 
when I contemplate a skull, or behold a Skeleton 
with those vulgar imaginations it casts upon us 
Sm T, Browns. 2. The t. of the old Government 
of India was one which could not be defended 
BRIGHT, 3. Were a t. open to no objection it 
would cease to be a t., and would become a law 
1850. The Copernican t., which placed the sun 
in the centre of our system 1879. b. Logic being 
concerned with the t. of Reasoning 1827. 
Theorie without Practice will serve but for little 
1692. 5. Whether I am right in the t. or not,. .the 
fact is as I state it BURKE.* 

Theory“ (piri) 1842. [- Gr. ont, in 
à specialized sense.] Gr. Antig. A body of 
theors sent by a state to perform some 
religious rite or duty; a solemn legation. 

Theosoph (pi-dsof), 1822. - Fr. théosophe 
mod. I. theosophus — late Gr. 6eócodos wise 
concerning God, f. deds God + oog wise.] 
One who pursues Tirgosornv (sense 1). 
Theosopher (piiọ'sòfə1). 1647. |f. THEO- 
SoPHY + nt. = THEosopHist. (Applied 
Spec. to Jacob Boehme, ‘the Teutonic T.’, 
and his followers.) 

Theosophic (piosoflk) a. 1049. [f. as 
Pree, + -10,] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
pue of theosophy; versed in theosophy. 
so heoso-phical a, theosophic; also, of or 
esing to THEOSoPHY (sense 2) 1642; -ly 
qubeesophism (fg Salem. 1791. If 
ies OPHY + -1sM,] The theory and practice 

d icosophy ; theosophizing. 
Teneosophist (bi,osófist. 1569. [f. as 
. 05 + Asr.] 1. One who professes or 
205 sd in TuEOSOPHY (in sense 1). a. With 
pate ic ref. to Boehme. b. gen. 1814. 2. A 
rS N or adherent of 'THEosoPHY (in 
EEE nA Tepa of the heosophies! 
; name of a magazine, m oj 
Abt eerst 188 . mí e, the orgai 
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1. b. The t. is one who gives you a theoi 
or of the works of God, which has not ES 
an inspiration of his own for its basis 1856. 
Hence Theosophi'stic, -al adjs. of the nature 
of or pertaining to a t. or theosophy. 

Theosophize (pig-sdfoiz), v. 1840. [f. 
THEOSOPHY + -IZE.] intr. To practise or 
pretend to theosophy ; to reason or discourse 
theosophically. 

Theosophy (Pts. 1050. [- med.L. 
theosophia — late Gr. 6eocoó(a wisdom con- 
cerning God or things divine, abstr. sb. f. 
Gedcogos; See THROSOPH, -Y*.] I. Any system 
of speeulation which bases the knowledge of 
nature upon that of the divine nature: often 
with ref. to Boehme. 2. Applied to a system 
of recent origin, resembling the above in its 
claim to a knowledge of nature profounder 
than is obtained from empirical science, and 
contained in an esoteric tradition of which 
the doctrines of the various historical 
religions are held to be only the exoteric 
expression. Sometimes called Esoteric 
Buddhism. 1881. 

1. The Ancient, reall Theosophie of the Hebrewes 
and Egyptians 1650. 2. T. has no code of morals, 
being itself the embodiment of the highest 
morality MRS. BESANT. 

Theotechny (piotekni) 1858. |f. Gr. 
Bós god + ren art.] The introduction of 
divine or supernatural beings in the con- 
struction of a drama or epic; such beings 
collectively. 

i/Theotokos (pi,o-tokgs). 1874. [~ eccl. 
Gr. 6coróxos (orig. adj.), f. beds God + -roxos 
bearing, bringing forth, f. c-, Tox-, base of 
rere bear. So late and med.L. theotocos 
(vi).] A title of the Virgin Mary as Mother 
of God’; = DEIPARA. 

Theow, thew’. Now only Hist. or arch. 
(OE. piow, péow, péo = OHG. deo, dio, ON. 
(Runic) pewar, Goth. pius :— Gme. *pewaz.) 
À slave, bondman, thrall. Hence The(o)w-- 
dom, slavery, bondage, thraldom (Obs. exc. 
Hist.). 

-ther, sufiz, repr. ult. Indo-Eur. compar. 
suffix -tero-, as in FURTHER; cf. AFTER. 

j/Therapeutz (perüpizti, sb, pl. 1081. 
[eccl.L. — Gr. 6epamevrat servants, atten- 
dants.] A sect of Jewish mystics residing in 
Egypt in the first century A.D., described in a 
pook attributed to Philo. 

Therapeutic (perüpiztik), sb. 1541. [In 
sense 1 (orig. sing.) — Fr. thérapeutique or late 
L. therapeutica (pl.) — Gr. Gepamevrexd subst. 
use of n. pl. Of 6epamevruós, f. Oepanevrhs 
minister, f. Gepanevew minister to, treat 
medically; in sense 2 absol. uses of the adj.] 
1. That branch of medicine which is con- 
cerned with the remedial treatment of 
disease; the art of healing. Now usu. in pl. 
Therapeutics. 2. a. A curative agent. b. A 
medical man, 1842. 

Therapeutic, a. 1646. [In sense 1 attrib. 
use of prec.; in sense 2 f. THERAPEUTE + 
-1..] 1. Of or pertaining to the healing of 
disease. 2. Of or pertaining to the Thera- 
peute 1681. So ‘Therapeu'tical a. (in 
sense 1) 1605; -ly adv. 

Therapeutist (perapii-tist) 18106. lt. 
‘THERAPEUTIC sb. + -IsT.] One skilled in 
therapeutics; a physician. 

mod.L. 


Thera (perapi). 1846. [- 
irapa Or. Gepane(a healing.] The medical 


treatment of disease; curative medical treat- 
ment. 
-therapy (berüpi, terminal element (see 
prec.) of words denoting cure by means 
expressed by the first element, as actino-, 
chemo-, psycho-, radio-, ierapy- 
There (0cez, unstressed, der, 001), adr. (sb.) 
[OE. par, pér = OFris. thér, OS. thar, OHG. 
dar (Du daar, G. da); cogn. with ON., Goth. 
par; f. demons. base *pa- (see THE, THAT) 
4 advb. suffix -r, as in here, where; as in 
these and ere a final e was developed in early 
ME., whence the present sp.] 
I. As demonstrative adv. 1, In or at that 
place; in the place (country, region, etc.) 
pointed to, indicated, or referred to, and 
away from the speaker; the opposite of here. 
2. Appended, un: to the name of a 
person or thing to whose presence attention 
js called: = who or that is there, whom or 
which you see there 1590. b. As a brusque 
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mode of address to a person or persons in the 
place or direction indicated: = you (that 
are) there 1596. c. Emphatically appended 
to the demonstrative that. dial. and vulgar. 
1742. 3, Pointing to something as present 
to the sight or perception, chiefly in there is, 
there are; also calling attention to something. 
offered (often absol.) 1535. b. Pointing out a 
person or object with approval or commenda- 
tion, or the contrary. Also in anticipatory 
commendation of the person addressed. 
1595. 4. Used unemphatically to introduce a 
sentence or clause in which, for the sake of 
emphasis or preparing the hearer, the verb 
comes before its subject, as t. comes a time 
when, etc., t. was heard a rumbling noise, 
breathes there the man. . OE. b. esp. with 
the verb to be OE. c. (esp. with to be) as 
virtual antecedent of a rel. pron. (e.g. there 
are who say..) arch. late ME. 5. At that 
point or stage in action, proceeding, speech, 
or thought; formerly sometimes referring 
to what immediately precedes or follows: at 
that juncture; on that; on that occasion; 
then. late ME. 6. a. In that thing, matter, 
or business; in that fact or circumstance; in 
that respect, as to that. late ME. b. Refer- 
ring to something said or done: In those 
words, in that act 1590. 7. Used inter- 
jectionally, usu. to point (in a tone of vexa- 
tion, derision, satisfaction, etc.) to some fact, 
condition, or consummation, presented to 
the sight or mind 1535. 8, To that place: now 
taking in ordinary use the place of THITHER 


E. 

1. I have walked t., but have never walked 
thither CowPER. T. rolls the deep where grew the 
tree TENNYSON, 2. Hand me that book t., please 
(mod.). b. Silence t., hoe! 1596. Ball, you t. 
1859. 3. T. is my hand, You shall be as a Father, 
to my Youth SHAKS. There's for you, dear Sir! 
1742. T. was that lazy Mr, Lethbridge lounging 
in the doorway 1890, b. There's a Word for a 
Lady's Mouth! RICHARDSON, Have a, d of tea, 
there's a good soul DICKENS. There's glory for 
you! L. CARROLL’, 4. Lurk t. no hearts that 
ihrob with secret pain? BYRON, b. For many 
Miles about There's scarce a Bush SHAKS, €. T. 
was no Xnyst knewe from whens he came 
MALORY. 5. F. we are at this instant 1647. And 
there(’s) an end, and that is the end of the matter; 
“and that's all’ (Obs. or arch.). 6. a. Thy Tuliet is 
aliue, . T. art thou happy SHAKS. T. is where the 
Japanese differ from us 1896. b. You have me t. 
(mod. collog.). 7. T.! I have put my foot in it! 
Mns. CARLYLE. 8. T. and back, to that place and 
back again. To get t. (colloq. or slang): see GET v. 


V. I b. 

TII. As a relative or conjunctive adverb. 1. 
In, on, at, or into which place; — WHERE 
1504. 2. In the very case or circumstances 
in which; where on the other hand, or on 
the contrary; whereas, while. -late ME. 

1. It had been better for hym to haue taryed t. 
he was Lp. BERNERS. 

III. as sb. That place; the (or a) place 
yonder 1588, 


He left. t. last night (mod.). 
Phrases. To be t., to be at or in the place in 


question; to be present or at hand. To be all t. 
(colloq.), to have all one's faculties or wits about 
One; to be smart or on the alert; hence, not all t. = 
hot quite right in the head. J., and then, at that 
precise place and time; on the spot, forthwith. 
Here and t., here, t., and everywhere, neither here 
nor t.: see HERE ado. T. or thereabouts, primarily 
in the literal sense: hence also = that or very 
nearly that (amount); approximately; T. he (or 
she) goes, t. you, they, go, is primarily literal; but 
it also calls attention to the way in which a 
person goes on, acts, talks, etc., usu. Tesi 

surprise or disapproval. T. you are! collog. 

(a) = t. you gol; (b) = t. it is for you, t. you have 
it, the thing is done. 

Thereabout (0@rabau-t, des. räbaut), adv. 
0E. vdr abiitan, two words; see THERE and 
ABOUT] 1. = next 1. 2. a. About or some- 
where near a specified time or date. b. About 
a stated number, quantity, size, Space of 
time, etc.; very nearly 80; approximately 80. 
(Chiefly after or.) ME. 3. About, concerning, 
or with reference to that matter or business. 
Now arch. or rare. ME. 

1. Quartered in the different villages t. 1864, 3. 
What wol ye dyne? I wol go ther-aboute. 


CHAUCER. 
Thereabou'ts, adv. late ME. [f. prec. 


with advb. 8s. Now more freq. than prec. in 
senses 1 and 2.] 1. About, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of, that place; in the district, 


THEREAFTER 


region, etc., round about there. b. fig. About 
that; near to that state or action. Obs. or 
rare. 1606. 2. = prec. 2a, b. late ME. 13. = 
prec. 3. —1657. 

l. It is the best house t...in a broad street 
1797, b. Ant. & Cl. III. x. 29. 2. In three hours, 
or t, DE FOE. From the year 1660 or t. HUXLEY. 

Thereafter (ðera-ftəı), adv. OE. par 
efter, two words; see THERE and AFTER.] 1. 
After that in time, order, or sequence; sub- 
sequently; afterwards. (Now somewhat for- 
mal.) 12. Conformably thereto, accordingly 
1727. 

2. 1T. as, 8 That, Madam, is t. as 
they be GAY. To be t., to be conformable or 
. thereto. So Therea'fterward (rare) = 


sense 1. 

Thereagainst (6é°rdge-nst, -igé!-nst), adv. 
Now arch. late ME. [f. THERE + againes, 
AGAINST prep.) 1. Against or in opposition to 
that. 12. As a set-off thereto; contrariwise; 
on the other side ~1558. 3. In pressure or im- 
pact against that 1863. 

1. Remedy provided there-against by an Act of 
Parliament 1647. 

Thereanent (5°rine-nt), adv. Orig. and 
chief Sc. and north. ME. [orig. two words, 
‘THERE and ANENT prep.) About, concerning, 
or in reference to that matter, business, ete. ; 
relating thereto. 

Thereat (ðeræt), adv. Now formal or 
arch. (OE. péret, two words; see THERE and 
AT.] I. At the place, meeting, etc. mentioned; 
there. b. Expressing attachment to a thing 
1566. 2. On the occasion or occurrence of 
that, thereupon, because of that ME. 

1. Many there be which goo yn there att TIN- 
DALE Matt. 7:13. 2. T. the feend his gnashing 
teeth did grate SPENSER, 

Therebesi-de, adv. Now only arch. and 
poet. ME. [orig. two words; see THERE and 
BESIDE prep.) By the side of that; next to 
that; near by. 

Thereby (6e°rboi-, O6boi) adr. (OE. 
pürbi, f. pr THERE + bi BY prep.] 1. By 
that; by means of, or because of, that; 
through that. 2. Beside, adjacent to, or 
near that. Now arch. and dial. ME. +3. Be- 
sides, together with, or in addition to that 
=1500. 4. Sc. In ref. to a number or quantity. 
Very nearly so 1557. 5. T. hangs a tale: see 
TALE sb, 2. 

1. For fear of having my attention distracted. . 
and of my t. losing my bearings 1806. 2. The 
twelve fountaines of Elim, and the seventy 
Palmes that grew t. 1641. 

Therefore (6é-1fo1), therefor (Oe?afQ-a), 
adv. (sb.) [Early ME. perfore, perefore, f. OE. 
br-, her- THERE + fore, OF. and early ME. 
collateral form of for; see FORE adv. and prep.] 
I. (Now stressed Of, and usu. spelt 
therefor for distinction from II.) formal or 
arch. For that (thing, act, etc.); for that, for 
it. b. By reason of that; for that reason, on 
that account ME. 

The love I had therefor MORRIS. b. They 
would all be..healthier men therefor HAW- 
THORNE. 

II. (Now always spelt therefore, and stressed 
06°-afor.) In consequence of that; that being 
80; as a result or inference from what has 
been stated; consequently. Formerly some- 
times unemphatic = THEN II. 3. late ME. 

Things obscure are not t. sacred BERKELEY. 

B. as sb, The word ‘therefore’ as marking a 
conclusion; an expressed conclusion or infer- 
ence 1641. 

Let him first answer our Therefores, and wee will 
quickly answer his Wherefores 1641. 

Therefrom (6e*sfre-m), adv. arch. or for- 
mal. ME. [orig. two words.] From that; 
from that place; away from there. 

They took their name t. 1728. 

Therein (6e*ri-n), adv. Now formal, arch., 
or dial. [OE. p&rin, f. br THERE + IN 
prep.) 1. In that place or (material) thing. 

„In or during that time 1539. 2. In that 
affair or matter; in that thing, circumstance, 
or particular ME. 3. Into that place or 
(material) thing ME. 4. T. after, t. befo-re, 
t. under, = after, before, below in that 
document, statute, etc. (Usu. written as 
Single words.) 1818. 

1. The compasse of the worlde, and all yt dwell 
therin COVERDALE Ps. 2 . Smell to a Spunge 
"un there-in WESLEY. 

hereinto (Se*ri-ntu), adv. arch. ME. |f. 
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THERE + INTO.] 1. Into that place, matter, 
condition, ete. 12. = prec. 2. 1676. 

1. Let not them. enter t. Luke 21:21. 

Thereness (8é*anés). rare. 1074. |f. 
THERE + -NESS.] The quality or condition of 
being there; existence in a defined place. 
(Usu. opp. to hereness.) 

Thereof (0c?rov, stress variable; Oro). 
Now formal or arch. [OE. hr of; see 
THERE, Or.] 1. Of that orit. b. = of it, as 
obj. gen. ME. C. = of it, its, as possess. gen. 
late ME. 2. From or out of that as source or 
origin ME. 

1. Men makes peroff gude glasse 1400. b. Dis- 
burse the summe, on the receit t. SHAKS. c. The 
chariot of Israel, and the horsemen t. 2 Kings 
2:12. 2. Much more good t. shall spring MILT. 

"Thereon (eren, & ron), adv. Now formal 
or arch. [OE. péron, f. br THERE + ON 
prep.] 1. Of position: On or upon that or it. 
2. Of motion or direction: On or upon that 
or it; onto that ME. 3. = THEREUPON 2. 
ME, 


1. If t. you relye. I'll take my leaue. SHAKS, To 
confer with him t. 1786. 2. His hands t, to lay 
1887. 3. I care not greatly what succeed t, 1618, 

Thereout (deraut), adv. [OE. Hrn: 
See THERE, OvT.] 1. Outside of that place, 
ete.; without. Now rare. 2. Out of doors; in 
the open. Now Sc. ME. 3. From or out of 
that (it, them), as source or origin; thence. 
arch. late ME. 

3. As oft as he drank t. 1871. 

Thereover (dero. vai), adv. arch. |OK. 
bürofer; see THERE, OVER prep.) 1. Over or 
above that, in position (or in transit; also in 
charge, rank, number, or amount), 2. fig. In 
reference to that (which is under considera- 
tion or observation, or is the object of 
occupation, discourse, or attention) 1535. 

1. In a dark blue kirtle was he clad, And a Srey 
cloak t. MORRIS. 2. I. .came oft in parell of death 
therouer, tyll I was delyuered from it COVERDALE 
Ecclus. 34:12, 


Therethrough (6e*1pri), adv. arch. [Early 
ME. per purh; see THERE, THROUGH prep.) 
1. Of place: Through that, it, or them. 2. By 
means, or by reason, of that; thereby ME. 

1. To make t. a navigable passage 1594. 2. 
Winning renown and fame t. 1804. 

"T hereto (0e^ztü-, 66°-1tu), adv. Now formal 
or arch. [OK. pr tō, p&rtd; sce THERE, TO 
prep.) 1, To that place, thing, affair, etc. 
2. (Belonging, pertinent, suitable, needful) 
to that matter or thing; (according) there- 
with; for that matter, purpose, etc. OE. 3. 
In addition to that; besides, also, moreover. 
Now arch. and poet. OE. 

1. He maketh it a grauen image, and falleth 
downe t. Jsa, 44:15. 2. Nothing more is needful t. 
1748. 3. Hir mouth ful smal, and ther to softe 
and reed CHAUCER, 

Theretofore (0c*:,tufóa), adv. Now Jor- 
mal. [ME. per tofore; see THERE, TOFORE 
adv.) Before that time; previously to that. 

Thereunder (dern nden, adv. Now for- 
mal. [OE. pzrunder; see THERE, UNDER 
prep.) 1. Under that or it; below or beneath 
that. 2. Under that title, heading, etc.; 
under the provisions, or by authority, of 
that 1617. 

2. Royalties paid t. were to be paid to the 


publishers 1908, 

Thereunto (ücrontz Ocr»ntu) adv. 
arch. [ME., f. THERE + UNTO prep.] 1. Unto 
or to that place; unto that thing, matter, 
subject, etc. 12. = THERETO 3. 1078. 

Thereupon (6@ripo-n, ds. upon), adv. 
[In ME. two (or three) words.] 1. Upon that 
or it (of position or motion). arch. or formal. 
2. Upon that (in time or order; on that 
being done or said; (directly) after that ME. 
b. On that ground; in consequence of that. 
arch. 1534. 3. On that subject or matter; 
with reference to that (it, them). arch. or 
formal. late ME. 

T m Goods and ES Vene iE «A 

‘or ie ses Of le al ent an ie 
decision fol lowing t. 1891. b. Com. Err. v. i. 388. 

Therewith (de*1wi-d, de°1wi-p), adv. Now 
formal or arch. (OK. pr wip, perwid, t. hr 
THERE + wid WiTH prep.) 1. With that (or 
those) as accompaniment, adjunct, etc.; to- 
gether or in company with that. b. In addi- 
tion to that; besides ME. c. With that ( word, 
act, or occurrence); that being said or done; 
thereat, thereupon, forthwith. late ME. 2. 
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With that as instrument; by means of that 
ME. b. With that as cause or occasion; on 
account of or because of that; in consequence 
of pat 1440. 

1. Every person connected t. 1886. b. 

MLP., was a liar, and a fluent liar k. Kis lb 
If you bathe the affected Part t. 1725. b. T 
affrayd I ranne away SPENSER. E 

Therewithal (66*1wió0-D, adv. arch, MB. 
forig. two words, THERE and WITHAL adv.] 
1. = prec. 1, 1 b. 2. = prec. ic. ME. 13. = 
prec. 2. —1656. 

l. Giue her that Ring, and therewithall This 
letter SHAKS. 2. And f. to cover his intent A 
cause he found into the Town to go WORDSW, 

Therewithin (6é°1widi-n), av. arch. [Early 
ME. per wipinnen, wipinne.] Within or into 
that place; within there. 

Theriac (pi'rimk), sb. (a.) arch. 1440, 
L. theriaca, theriace (med. L. theriacum) = 
Gr. en (dvr(Boois), Onpraxdv {o ipuaxov), fem, 
and n. of Oh pertaining to wild beasts or 
Poisonous reptiles, f. Oele, dim of bf wild 
beast. See TREACLE.] An antidote to poison, 
esp. to the bite of a venomous serpent. B. 
adj. Theriacal 1440. Hence Theriacal (piroi:- 
ăkăl) a. pertaining to or of the nature of t.; 
antidotal. 

Thericlean (periklián), a. 1692. if. L. 
Thericleus — Gr. 6»pixaos made by Theri- 
cles, a famous Corinthian potter; see -AN.] 
Of Thericles; of the form or kind made by 
Thericles, as a cup. 

Therio- (prio), bef. a vowel theri- (piri), 
repr. Gr. Onio, comb. form of énpiov, dim, of 


xp wild beast. 
The-riodont [Gr. ó5o/s, d6ovr- tooth], a fossil 
reptile with teeth of a mammalian type, spec, one 


of the order Theriodontia; also attrib, or as adj, 
+Theriolo-gic, 1-al adjs. rare, zoological, 
Therio-tomy [Gr. rou cutting], the dissection 
or anatomy of wild beasts; zootomy. 

Theriomorphic (pi*rio,m@-afik), a. 1882. 
[f. THERIO- + Gr. no form + c.] Having 
the form of a beast; also fransf. of or pertain- 
ing to a deity worshipped in the form of à 
beast. 

Therm! (põrm). arch. 1549. =- (O)Fr. 
therme in pl. = L. therme ~ Gr. bene, hot 
baths, f. oh heat.) A public bath or 
bathing establishment. 

Therm? (põrm). 1888. [f. Gr. 6epuós hot, 
pun heat.] Physics. A unit of heat: the 
quantity of heat required to raise the tem- 
perature of one gramme of water at its 
maximum density one degree centigrade. 
Also, a unit of heat adopted as a basis of 
the charge for the use of gas; = one hundred 
thousand British thermal units (see THERMAL 
a. 2), 

Therme (pó-ami), sb. pl. 1600. [L.; see 
THERM'.] Class. Antiq. One of the public 
bathing establishments of the ancient 
Romans and Greeks. 

Thermal .(pó'imàl),a. 1756. E Fr. thermal 
(Buffon), f. Gr. dr heat, 6epuós hot; see 
-AL 1.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of therma or hot springs; of a spring, 
etc., (naturally) hot or warm; also, having 
hot springs. 2. Of or pertaining to heat; 
determined, measured, or operated by heat 
1837. 3. fig. Heated with passion; erotic, 

assionate, impassioned 1866. 
bis The t. waters of Bath or Buxton 1800. 2. T. 
unit, a unit of heat; the British t. unit (abbrev, 
B.Th.U.) is the amount of heat required to mue 
the temperature of a pound of water at its pau 
mum density through one degree Fahrenheit. ii 
t. school of poetry 1866, Hence The-rmally a D 

Thermantidote (parmentidd"t). m 
{f. Gr. eépun heat + ANTIDOTE.] An anti- 
dote to heat; spec. a rotating fan fitted in & 
window-opening and encased in wet a 
used in India to drive in a current of coole 


air. 

Thermic (pó-mik), a. 1846. [f. Gr. ey" 
heat + -10.] = THERMAL 2. 
T. balance =  BOLOMETER. T. fever, fever 
resulting from external heat, e.g. heat-stroke, 
insolation. ^ 1897. 
Thermidor (pózmidó-z, termidor). a 
[= Fr. Thermidor (1793), f. Gr. 6épun Benton 
Soon gift.] The eleventh month otis 
French revolutionary calendar, extending 
(in 1794) from July 19 to August 17. 
Thermidorian (p3amidé°-ritin), sb. and 4 
1827. [~ Fr. thermidorien, f. prec. + ^^ 
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an.) A. sb. Fr. Hist. One of those who took 
part in the overthrow of Robespierre on the 
oth Thermidor (27 July) 1794. B. adj. Of or 

értaining to Thermidor or to the Thermi- 
dorians 1891. 

Thermion (poamoi-ón). 1920. It. THERM(0- 
+ Ton.) An elect rically charged particle 
emitted by an incandescent substance. 
Hence Thermio'nic a. freq. in thermionic 
valve. Thermio nically adv. 

Thermite (p3-amoit). 1900. G. thermit, 
f. Gr. 8épun heat, Gepuds hot + i -ITE! 4 a.] 
A mixture of finely divided aluminium and 
oxide of iron or other metal, which produces 
on combustion à very high temperature 
(e 3000°C.). Used as à composition for incen- 
diary bombs. 

Thermo- (bóumo) bef. a vowel also 
therm-, repr. Gr. üepuo-, comb. form of de,ẽ 
hot, ben heat (in some recent formations 
used as an abbreviation of "THERMO-ELEOTRIO), 

Thermoba:rograph, an instrument which 


simultaneously records temperature and atmos- 
pheric pressure. Thermobaro'meter, a baro- 


metric instrument. graduated for giving altitudes 
by the boiling point of water. Thermo-ba-ttery, 
short for thermo-electric battery. Thermo- 
cautery, any form of actual cautery; spec. à 


hollow platinum cautery in which heat is main- 


tained by means of benzine or gasolene vapour 
Thermocurrent, the electric current pri juced 


ina thermo-electric battery. The:rmo-electro-- 
meter, an instrument for measuring the heating 
power of an electric current, or for determining 
the strength of a current by the heat roduced, 

s, generation of heat, Thermo- 


he theory of the motion of heat. 
Thermola-bile d. liable to destruction at mode- 
rately high temperatures, as certain toxins and 
serums: opp. to thermostable. 'Thermo-magne'- 
tic a., pertaining to or of the nature of thermo- 
magnetism. Thermo- ma'gnetism, magnetism 
caused or modifled by the action of heat. 
Thermo-mo:tive a., of, pertaining to, or caused 
by heat applied to produce motion. Thermo- 
multiplier, early name for a "THERMOPILE. 
Thermophil -phile a. requiring a high 
temperature for development, as certain bacteria; 
sb. à thermophil organism. Their mophone, an 
n in which sonorous vibrations of a dia- 
phragm are produced by heat-rays. Thermo- 
scope, an instrument for indicating changes 
of temperature; hence Thermosco'pic d. 
Thermosta:ble a, retaining its character or 
active quality at moderately high temperatures: 
opp. to thermolabile. Thermosysta‘itic a., of or 
rtaining to systaltic motion due to heat. 
hermote-lephone, a thermo-electric telephone. 
Thermote-nsion, tension or strain applied 
Material at a specified temperature to increase 
or test its tensile power. Thermotrorpic a. Bot. 
Honing, or bending under the influence of heat, 
iermo-tropism, Bot. the property possessed 
by growing plant-organs of turning or bending 
towards or away from the sun or other source of 
heat. Thermovolta-ic a. of or pertaining to the 
thermal effects of voltaic electricity, or to heat 
and voltaic electricity. 
Thermochemistry. 1844. [f. THERMO- 
+ CuEmisrry.) That branch of chemical 
science which deals with the quantities of 
heat evolved or absorbed when substances 
undergo chemical change or enter into solu- 
tion. Also sometimes used to include all 
relations of heat to substances, such as 
e specific heat, etc. So Thermo- 
10 al adjs. of or pertaining to t,; 
W by means of or with reference to t. 
i lermochrosy (pS:amokro"si, poamo'kró- 
i 1847. |f. THERMO- + Gr. xpóc:s colour- 
ng.] The ‘coloration’ of heat-rays; the 
Property possessed by radiant heat of being 
quuposed of waves of different lengths and 
H e of refrangibility (thus corresponding 
Th e different colours of light-rays). 80 
ee a. of or pertaining to t. 
g he:rmodyna-mic, a. 1849, |f. THERMO- 
P YNAMIC.] Of or relating to thermo- 
hub operating or operated by the 
E TUMOR of heat into motive power. 
920 hermodyna-mical a., -ly adv. 
E e:rmodyna:mics, sb. pl. 1854. [f. as 
EHE + Dynamics.) The theory of the 
ES ons between heat and mechanical 
th Tey, and of the conversion of either into 
e other. 
,hermo-electric, a. 1823. (f. THERMO- 
elis enl 1. Of or pertaining to thermo- 
SMS characterized or operated by an 
tic current produced by difference of 
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temperature. 2. Of or pertaining to heat and 
electricity; t. alarm or call, a device in 
which a rise or fall in temperature to a 
prearranged point closes an electric circuit 
80 as to cause a bell to ring 1877. 

1. A current of electricity will continue to flow so 
long as a difference of temperature is maintained 
between the junction and the extremities. This 
current is named a t. current, and the two metals 
Dae aa 15 st ; ir; 5 

e irs forms the t. ol 

So Thermo-ele-ctrical a., -Iy Plage tents 

The:rmo-ele:ctri- city. 1823. [f. THERMO- 

+ Etecrricrry.}] Electricity generated in a 

body by difference of temperature in its 
parts. Also, that branch of electrical 
science which treats of currents produced by 
means of heat. 

Thermogram (poóumógrem). 1883. f. 
THERMO- + -GRAM,] = next 2. 

Thermograph (póxumógraf) 1840. [f. as 
prec. + -GRAPH.) 1, A figure or tracing Dro- 
duced by the action of heat, esp. of the heat- 
rays of the spectrum upon à prepared sur- 
face. 2. A graphic record of variations of 
temperature 1843. 3. A  self-registering 
thermometer 1881. 

Thermography (poxnográfü. 1840. It. 
as prec. + -GRAPHY.] Any process of writing 
or drawing effected or developed by the 
influence of heat. 

Thermology (poimo-lódsi). 1840. [- Fr. 
thermologie; see THERMO- and -LoGy.] The 
science of heat; that department of physics 


which treats of heat, Hence Thermolo-- 
gical a. 
"Thermolysis (poame'lisis). 1875. lf. 


THERMO- + -LYSIS, after G. thermolyse (F. 
Mohr, 1874).] 1. Chem. The separation ofa 
compound into its elements by the action of 
heat; decomposition or dissociation by heat. 
2. Physiol. The dissipation or dispersion of 
heat from the body 1896. Hence Thermo- 
lytic a. pertaining to or producing t.; sb. a 
thermolytic agent or substance. Thermo- 
lyse v. trans. to subject to t.; to decompose 
by the action of heat. 

Thermometer (poamo-mitos). 1033. [- 
Fr. thermomètre (1624) or mod.L. thermome- 
trum, f. 
-wETER.] An instrument for measuring 
temperature by means of a substance whose 
expansion and contraction under different 
degrees of cold and heat are capable of 
accurate measurement. 

‘Air-, Clinical, Differential, Register t., etc.: see 
the first elements. Metallic (or bimetallic) t., a t. 
which indicates temperature by differential 
expansion and contraction of composite metal 


bars. 
Thermometric (póxmome'trik) a. 1784. 


[f. prec. + A.] = next. 

Thermometrical (póamome'trikül, 4. 
1604. [f. as prec. + -AL' 1; see cab.) Of or 
pertaining to the thermometer or its use; 
made with or involving the use of the 
thermometer. Hence Thermome trically 
adv. according to or by means of the thermo- 
meter or its indications. 

Thermometrograph (psamome-trégraf). 
1837. |f. THERMOMETER + -GRAPH.] A self- 
registering thermometer. 

Thermometry (boimométri). 1669. If. 
as prec.; see -METRY.] The department of 
science which deals with the construction of 
the scientific use of the 


thermometers; 
thermometer; the measurement of tempera- 
ture. 

Thermopile ( póuamópoi). 1849. If. 


THERMO- + PILE sb.* 5.] A thermo-electric 
battery, used in connection with a. galvano- 
meter for measuring minute quantities of 
radiant heat. 

Thermos (So). 1907. L- Gr. 6epuós 
registered trade term noting 
a flask, bottle, or the like capable of being 
(invented by Sir 
James Dewar) of surrounding the interior 
vessel with à vacuum jacket to prevent the 
conduction of heat. 

Thermostat (póumostet). 1831. lt. 
THERMO- + Gr. crarós standing; cf. HELIO- 
srat.) An automatic apparatus for regulat- 
ing temperature; esp. à device in which the 
expansive force of metals or gas acts 
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directly upon the source of heat, ventilation, 
or the like, or controls them indirectly by 
opening and closing an electric circuit. b. An 
apparatus whieh gives notice of undue in- 
crease of temperature; an automatic fire- 
alarm 1881. So Thermosta-tic a. of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of a t. Thermo- 
sta-tically adv. by means of a t. 

Thermotaxis (p3-amoteksis). 1891. [mod. 
L., f. THERMO- + Gr dfs arrangement.) 
1. Physiol. That function of the nervous 
system on which the normal temperature 
of the body depends; the regulation of 
the bodily heat. 2. Biol. Movement or 
stimulation in a living body caused by heat 
1900. Hence Thermotacctic, -ta:xic adjs. 
of or pertaining to t. 1877. 

Thermotic (poxmotik), a. 1897. [f. Gr. 
üepurrcós. Warming, calorific; see THERMO-, 
OI. ] Of or pertaining to heat; esp. relating. 
to thermoties. So Thermortical a., -ly 
adv. Thermottics sb. pl. the science of heat, 
thermology. 

Thero- (pro), repr. Gr. @npo-, comb, form 
of Op wild beast, as in THEROPODOUS, ete. 

Theroid (pi-roid), a. 1807. (. Gr. fp 
(see prec.) + o.] Like or having the form 
of a brute; of bestial nature or character. 

Theromorph (P- rome). 1887. (f. mod. 
L. Theromorpha n. pl., f. Gr. 0npo- "THERO- 
+ Hooch form.] Palzont. A reptile of the 
extinct order Theromorpha, of Permian and 


Trias age, having certam mammalian 
characters. 

Theropodous (piropódos) a. 1889. If. 
mod.L. Theropoda m. pl. (f. Gr. Onpo- 


THERO- + -moós, moô- foot) + -OUS.] Palmont. 
Of or belonging to the Theropoda, an order of 
carnivorous dinosaurs having feet like those 
of mammals. So Theropod (pi*ropod) a. 
theropodous; sb. a dinosaur of this order. 

Thersitical (pozsitikàl, a. rare. 1050. 
If. Gr. Oepoirns Thersites (‘the Audacious’), 
an ill-tongued Greek at the siege of Troy + 
-ICAL.] Like Thersites in language or address; 
abusive, reviling, scurrilous. 

Thesaurus (piso-rds). Pl. i. 1786. IL. 
= Gr. 6ocavpós Store, treasure, storehouse.) 
1. Arcluvol, A treasury, as of a temple, ete. 
1893. 2. A ‘treasury’ or ‘storehouse’ of 
knowledge, as a dictionary, encyclopedia, 
or the like 1736. 

"These (012), dem. pron. and adj. (pl.). (OE. 
pas, pl. of pes, péos, pis Tunis, ME. pds, mod. 
Tuose, became ultimately the plural of 
THAT a. and pron., its place as plural of this 
being taken first by pes, pis, and later by 
extended forms with the ending -e (on the 
analogy of al, alle, sum, sume), pese, pise, 
which are the immediate antecedents of 
the present form.] The pl. of THIS pron. and 
adj., often in explicit or implied opposition 
to 'THOSE. 

I haue 7 EESp bee Thise Monthes two 
CHAUCER When those wen! t. went, and when 
those stood, t. stood Ezek. 1:21. T. are the wordes 
of S. Paule 1581. T. are diuels SHAKS. I'l give 
you another dish of fish one of t. dayes WALTON. 
"Then was he glad, and that for t. reasons: First 
lete.] BUNYAN. Some place the bliss in action, 
some in ease, Those call it Pleasure, and Content- 
ment t. Pork. Though wedded we have been T. 
twice ten tedious years COOPER. 

Thesis (pi-sis, persis). Pl. theses (pi'siz). 
late ME. [- late L. thesis (Br. D, med.L. 
(Br. ID - Gr. bens putting, placing; a 
proposition, affirmation, f. ber, base of rab 
put, place.] I. In Prosody, etc.: opp. to 
Amsis. 1. orig. and properly, according to 
ancient writers, The setting down of the 
foot, or lowering of the hand in beating 
time, and hence (as marked by this) the 
stress or ictus; the stressed syllable of a 
foot in verse; a stressed note in music 1864. 
2. By later Latin writers used for the lowering 
of the voice on an unstressed syllable; hence 
in prevalent acceptation: The unaccented or 
weak part of a foot in verse (classical or 
modern), or an unaccented note in music. 
late ME. l3. Mus. Per arsin et thesin (= 
“py raising and lowering’): used of a fugue, 
canon, ete. in which the subject or melody 
isinverted, so that the rising parts correspond 
to the falling ones in the original subject 
and vice versa: = by inversion 1597. II. In 


> 
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Logic, Rhetoric, etc. 1, A proposition laid 
down or stated, esp. as a theme to be dis- 
cussed and proved, or to be maintained 
against attack (in Logic sometimes as dist. 
from HYPOTHESIS 2, in Rhetoric from ANTI- 
THESIS 2); a statement, assertion, tenet 1579. 
b. spec. dist. from HYPOTHESIS 1, 1620. c. A 
theme for a school exercise, composition, or 
essay 1774. 2. A dissertation to maintain 
and prove a thesis; esp. one written or 
delivered by a candidate for a university 

degree 1653. 

2. Scott’s t. was, in fact, on the Title of the 
Pandects, ‘Concerning the disposal of the dead 
bodies of criminals’ LOCKHART. 

Thesmothete (pe-zmopit, -pet). Also in 
Gr. form thesmothetes (pezmo-pétiz), pl. 
-thetae. 1603. [- Gr. 6eouo8érns pl. -Gérai, f. 
Gcouds law + -Berns ‘one who lays down’.] 
Each of the six inferior archons in ancient 
Athens, who were judges and law-givers; 
transf. one who lays down the law. 

Thespian (pesspiün), a. and sb. 1599. (f. 
Gr. proper name Géozms + AN.] A. adj. Of 
or pertaining to Thespis, the traditional 
father of Greek tragedy (6th c. 5.0.); hence, 
of or pertaining to tragedy, or the dramatic 
art; tragic, dramatic. B. sb. A tragedian; 
an actor or actress 1827. 

Theta (pitta). 1003. [- Gr. djra.] The 
eighth letter of the Greek alphabet, 0, 6 
TH. (In ancient Greece, on the ballots used 
in voting upon a sentence of life or death, 9 
stood for gros death; hence allus.) 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-function, Math. (a) the 
sum of a series from n = —co to n = +œ of 
terms denoted by exp(n*a+2na); also extended 
to a similar function of several variables; (b) a 
function occurring in probabilities, expressed by 
the integral fe - dt. 

Thete (pit) 1052. [- Gr. 6js, or-, orig. 
a villein, slave.] Gr. Antig. In ancient 
Athens, by the constitution of Solon, a 
free man of the lowest class, whose property 
inland was assessed at less than 150 medimni. 

Thetic (pe-tik), a. 1678. l- Gr. derxés such 
as is placed, or is fit to be placed; positive, 
affirmative, f. 0éros placed, f. be-; see THESIS, 
-10.] 1. Characterized by laying down or 
setting forth; involving positive statement. 
2. Pros. That bears the thesis; stressed 1815. 

Thetical (pe-tikil), a. 1653. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL' 1; see -ICAL.] Of the nature of or 
involving direct or positive statement; laid 
down positively or absolutely; dogmatie; 
arbitrary. Hence The-tically adv. 

Thetis (petis) late ME. . Gr. Oéns, 
proper name.] 1, Gr. and Rom. Myth. One 
of the Nereids or sea-nymphs, the mother of 
Achilles; poet., the sea personified. 2. Astron. 
Name of the seventeenth asteroid 1886. 

Theurgy (bi»idsi) 1569. (- late L. 
theurgia — Gr. Geovpyia sorcery, f. 0eós god + 
-epyos working; see -y*.] 1. A system of magic, 
orig. practised by the Egyptian Platonists, 
to procure communication with beneficent 
spirits, and by their aid produce miraculous 
effects; in later times distinguished as ‘white 
magic’ from GoETY or ‘black magic.’ 2. The 
operation of a divine or supernatural agency 
in human affairs; the effects produced among 
men by direct divine or spiritual action 
1858. 

1. There is yet another art, which is called 
Theurgie; wherein they worke by good angels 
1584. Hence Theurgic, -al adjs. of or per- 
taining to t.; -ly adv. The'urgist, one who 
practises or believes in t.; a magician. 

Thew sb.', see THEOW. 

Thew (più), sb.* [O E. péaw usage, conduct 
= OFris. that, OS. thau, OHG. thau, dau 
discipline; of unkn. origin.] +1. A custom, 
usage; pl. ordinances —1624. 12. A custom 
or habit of an individual; hence, a charac- 
teristic, attribute, trait —1805. tb. A good 
quality or habit; a virtue; courteous or 
gracious action —1575. 3. pl. Physical good 
qualities, features, or personal endowments. 
ta. gen. —1507. b. The bodily powers or 
forces of a man (L. vires), might, strength, 
vigour; in Shaks., bodily proportions, linea- 
ments, or parts, as indicating physical 
Strength; in mod. use after Scott, muscular 
development, associated with sinews, and 
hence materialized as if = muscles or ten- 
dons 1566. 
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2. Forsoth yuele spechis torumpen (or distroyen) 
goode thewis (or vertues) WYCLIF 1 Cor. 15:33. 
3. b. Romans now Haue Thewes, and Limbes, 
like to their Ancestors SHAKS. Hence Thew-y a. 
muscular, brawny. 

+Thew, v. ME. Lapp. f. OE. péaw THEW 
8b.*] trans. To instruct in morals or manners; 
to discipline, train, instruct, chastise —1625. 

Thewed (piid), ppl. a. ME. lorig. f. 
prec., but app. often treated as if f. THEW 
sb.? + -ED*.] fi. Trained, instructed in 
morals or manners; having qualities or 
manners (of a specified kind) 11596. 2. Hav- 
ing thews or muscles (of a specified kind) 


1864. 
5 of vicis, ryotous and evil thewit 
14 


They (8e), pers. pron. [ME. pei — ON. peir 
(= OE. pa, ME. pa, bó THO), pl. of demons. 
sd, sú, pat; repl. OE. hi, hie, pl. of hé, héo, 
hit.] I. 1. As pron. of the 3rd pers. pl., nom. 
case; the pl. of he, she, or it: The persons or 
things in question, or last mentioned. 2. 
Often used in ref. to a sing. noun made uni- 
versal by every, any, no, etc., or applicable to 
either sex (= ‘he or she’) 1526. 3. As indef. 
pron.: People in general; any persons, not 
including the speaker; people. Often in phr. 
t. say = people say, it is said. late ME. 

1. They're Rogues, as sure as Light's in Heaven 
1707. 2. If a person is born of a. gloomy temper 
. „b. cannot help it CHESTERF. 3. To strange sores 
strangely t. straine the cure SHAKS. 

II. 1. As demonstr. pron., chiefly as ante- 
cedent: = THOSE I. 2, 4. Somewhat arch. 
late ME. 2. As demonstr. adj. = "THOSE II. 
2, 4; but often in weaker sense, = THE (pl.). 
Now dial. ME. 

1. The simple plan, That t. should take, who 
have the power, And t. should keep who can 
WORDSW. 

Thiasus (poiüss). 1850. [L. — Gr. 
glace the Bacchio dance.] An assembly 
celebrating a festival of one of the gods. 

Thick (pik), a. (sb.) [OE. picce = OFris. 
thikke, OS. ihikki, OHG. dicki, dichi (Du. 
dik, G. dick) ON. pykkr :- Gmc. *peku-, 
*bekwia-, of unkn. origin. I. 1. Having 
relatively great extension between the oppo- 
site surfaces or sides; of comparatively large 
measurement through. Opp. to thin; distinct 
from long and broad. tb. Extending far 
down from the surface; deep —1693. c. Of 
a person or animal: Thickset, stout, burly. 
Obs. exc. dial. ME. 2. Used to express the 
third dimension of a solid, which has a 
direction at right angles at once to the 
length and the breadth: Having a (specified) 
thickness. (Sometimes = deep, but not now 
said of a body of water or other fluid.) In 
this sense not opp. to thin. OE. 3. fig. 
Excessive in some disagreeable quality; too 
much to manage or to stand; spec. too gross 
or indelicate. slang. 1884. 

1. My litle fynger shall be thicker then my fathers 
loynes COVERDALE 1 Kings 12:10. The Grapes.. 
have at.skin 1687. T.lips 1809. (To give one) a 
t. ear, an ear swollen from a blow; hence freq. in 
threats fn . slang). T. 'un, a sovereign (vulg. 
slang). b. A t. Frost would kill the Roots, as 
well as the Head EVELYN. c. Vp on a thikke 
palfrey..Sit Dido CHAUCER. 2. Let her paint an 
inch thicke, to this fauour she must come SHAKS. 
3. It's a bit t... when a man of my position is 
Dd over for a beginner like young Merrick 


907. 

II. In general sense of dense. 1. Closely 
occupied, filled, or set with objects or indi- 
viduals; crowded. Of hair: Bushy, luxuriant. 
OE. b. Often const. with. Also transf. 
Thickly covered (as in f. with dust). late ME. 
2. Of the individual things collectively: 
Densely arranged, crowded; hence, numer- 
ous, abundant, plentiful. (Usu. predic.) OE. 
tb, Of actions: Occurring in quick sucession; 
rapid, frequent —1065. 3. Having great or 
considerable density; dense, viscid; stiff. 
(Said of liquids and easily liquefiable solids.) 
OE. b. Of air: Foul from admixture of 
fumes, vapours, etc.; stuffy, close; also, 
dense, not rare or thin. Now rare or Obs. 
ME. 4. Of mist, fog, smoke, ete.: Having 
the component particles densely aggregated, 
80 as to intercept or hinder vision. Hence 
of the weather, etc.: Characterized by mist or 
haze; foggy, misty. OE. b. transf., esp. of 
darkness: Difficult to penetrate; dense, 
deep, profound OE. 
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T. as the galaxy with stars is sown DRYDEN. 
A t. Forest ADDISON. Walls and towers, .t, with 
defenders FREEMAN. 2. His Legions. . ag 
autumnal leaves that strow the brooks In Vallom- 
brosa Mint. b. He furnaces The thicke sighes 
from him SHAKS. 3. Make the Grewell thicke, and 
slab SHAKS. It should solidify into a t. jelly 1893, 
Jig. The people muddied, Thicke and vnwholsome 
in their thoughts Saks. 4. The fogge..was 80 
thicke, that we could not see two ships length 
before us 1654. b. Come t. Night, And pall thee 
in the dunnest smoake of Hell Su 

III. transf. 1. Of the voice, etc.: Not clear; 
hoarse; husky; indistinct, inarticulate; also, 
of low pitch; deep; guttural; throaty. late 
ME. 2. a. Of or in ref. to hearing: Dull of 
perception; not quick or acute. Also of 
Sight. Now dial. 1526. b. Of mental faculties 
or actions, or of persons: Slow of apprehen- 
Sion; dense, crass, thick-headed; stupid, 
obtuse. Now dial. 1597. 

l. A t. confused cluttering Voice 1748, 2. a. 
Their eares wexe thycke of hearinge TINDALE 
Acts 28:27, b. SHAKS. 2 Hen. IV, II. iv. 262. 

IV. (fig. from II. 2.) Close in confidence 
and association; intimate, familiar 1756. 

Colloq. phr, As t. as glue, as peas in a shell, as 
(two) thieves, as three in a bed. L 

Comb.: t. ear, a swollen or thickened external 
ear resulting from a blow or blows; t. register, 
the lowest register of the voice. 

B. absol. use of adj., passing into sb.: That 
which (rarely, one who) is thick, in any sense, 
I. Only in sing. 1. The most densely occu- 
pied or crowded part (of a wood, an assem- 
blage, etc.) ME. b. fig. The position, time, 
stage, or state in which activity is most 
intense; the midst, the height (of an action), 
Always in the t. of 1681. 2. The thick part 
of a limb or of the body. late ME. 3. So 
thi-ckest: the thickest part 1470. 

1. In the t. of the dust and smoke presently 
entered his men 1610. b. We are now in the t. 
M Cabinet crisis 1885. 3. The t. of the fight 
1i 


II. sb. with pl. 1. = THICK] Now rare. 
OE. 2. School slang. A thick-headed or 
Stupid person 1857. 

1. Among the bushy thickes of bryar SURREY. 

Thick (pik), adv. [OE. picce = OS. thikko, 
OHG. diccho; see prec.] In a thick manner, 
thickly. 1. So as to be thick; to a great 
depth. 2. In a thick, dense, or crowded 
State; closely, densely, compactly; in 
crowds or throngs; numerously, abundantly 
OE. 3. In close or rapid succession; fre- 
quently; quickly; fast. Often i. and fast. 
OE. 4. With confused articulation; with a 
husky or hoarse voice 1556. 5. With density 
or thick consistence; densely 1711. 

1. The snow. lay t. upon the glacier TYNDALL. 
Phr. To lay ii on t., (fig.) to do something with 
vehemence or excess. 2. Doubts came t. upon him 
1855. 4. 2 Hen. IV, 11. iii, 24. $ 

Phr. T. and threefold, advb. (sb., adj.) phr. a. 
In large numbers; in quick succession; with 
rapid iteration, arch. and dial. tb. With 
vehemence. fe. as adj. Abundant and frequent. 

Thick (pik), v. Now rare or Obs. [OE. 
piccian, f. picce THICK a.] 1. trans. To make 
dense in consistence. arch. 12. To make 
(cloth, etc.) close in texture by fulling —1719. 
3. intr. To become thick, in various senses. 
Now dial. or arch. OE. $ 

Thick and thin, thi-ck-and-thi-n, phr. 
late ME. A. as sb, 1. Phr. Through thick and 
thin: through everything that is in the way; 
without regard to or in spite of obstacles or 
difficulties (app. orig. with ref. to ‘thicket 
and thin wood’.) 2. Adherence to some 
course, principle, or party, under all circum: 
stances. b. attrib. or adj. (usu. hyphened): 
That adheres in all circumstances; constant, 
unwavering 1884. : 

1. And tag and rag through thick and thin came 
running DRAYTON. A thorough-paced liar, srs 
will swear through thick and thin DRYDEN. "i 
Ine hidebound partisans of thick and thin 1884. 
b. A. .thick-and-thin admirer 1886. E 

B. as adj. 1. Naut. Of a tackle-block: 
Having one sheave larger than tho other 
1815. 2. See A. 2 b. 

Thicken (pik'n) v. late ME. [f. ‘THICK 
a. + -EN*] To make or become thick or 
thicker. 1. trans. To make dense in 10 
sistence; to coagulate, inspissate. b. intr. 19 
increase in density or consistence; also, ui 
become turbid, cloudy, indistinct, etc. 15 . 
2. To become dark, obscure, or opaque; © 
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the weather, to become misty 1605. 13. trans. 
To make close or dense in disposition of 
parts or in texture —1812. 4. intr. To become 
crowded, numerous, or frequent; to gather 
thickly 1726. 5. a. trans. To increase the 
substance between opposite surfaces of; to 
make thicker in measure; fig. to make more 
substantial; to confirm 1604. b. intr. To 
become thicker in measurement 1763. 6, To 
become more complex or intricate (esp. said 
of a plot); to increase in intensity 1671. 

1. Oatmeal was used scantily, but generally for 
thickening soup 1866. b. fig. There comes a time 
When, the speech thickens 1888. 2. Light 
thickens,. .Good things of Day begin to droope, 
I'll face this Storm that 
thickens in the Wind DRYDEN. 4. The crowd 


‘Ay, now the Plot thickens very much upon us 
1671. Hence Thi-ckener, that which (or one 
who) thickens; in Dyeing, a substance used to 
increase the consistence of the colours or mor- 


dants. 

Thickening (pik’nin), vbl. sb. 1880. [f. 
prec. + -ING'.] The action of THIOKEN v.; 
concr. the result of this; a thickened sub- 
stance or part. b. = THICKENER 1839. 

Thicket (pikét). [OE. piccet, f. picce 
THIOK a. + ei, denominative suffix.) A 
dense growth of shrubs, underwood, ‘and 
small trees; a place where low trees or 
bushes grow thickly together. 

"They sang like nightingales among the thickets 
1855. fig. A t. of ever-growing problems 1866. 

Thi-ck-head. 1837. One who or that 
which has a thick head. 1, One who is dull 
of intellect; a blockhead. Also attrib. or 
adj. 1871. 2. Any bird of the sub-family 
Pachycephalinz, the Thick-headed Shrikes 
of the Australian region 1837. 

Thick-headed (stress var.), a. 1707. [Para- 
synthetic f. as prec. + -ED*.] Having a thick 
head; fig. dull of intellect; slow-witted, 
obtuse. Hence Thickhea:dedness. 

Thickish (pi-kif), a. 1545. [f. THICK a. + 
-ISH'.] Somewhat thick. 

Thick-knee (pikni. Also thicknee. 
1810. Any bird of the genus GEdicnemus, 
esp. the Stone Curlew, CE. scolopaz; so called 
from the enlargement of the tibio-tarsal 
joint. So Thi-ck-knee:d a. having thick 
knees 1776. 

Thick-leaved (-livd), -leafed (-lift), a. 
1582, {See LEAVED, LEAFED.] a, Having or 
covered with dense foliage; thickly set with 
leaves. b. Having thick fleshy leaves 1707. 

Thick-lipped (stress var.),a. Having thick 
or full lips. So Thi-ck-lips, one who has 
thick lips; a contemptuous appellation for a 


'egro. 

"Thickly (pi-kli), adv. late ME. If. THICK 
4. + -LY*.] In a thick manner; so as to be 
thick, in various senses. 

"Thickness. IO E. picness, f. THICK a. + 
"NESS.] 1. The quality op condition of being 
thick, 2, That which is thick or has thick- 
ness; the part (of anything) which isthick; the 
Space between opposite surfaces (e.g. a wall); 
a layer OE. Hence Thi:cknessing vbl. sb. 
the action of reducing (boards, etc.) to a 
given thickness. 

Thick-set, a, and sb. late ME. |f. THICK 
adv, + set, pa. pple. of SET v.] A. adj. (Stress 
variable.) 1. Composed of individuals or 
Parts arranged in close order; thickly studded 
or planted (with something). 2. Set or 
placed close together; closely arranged 1570. 
3. Having a dense or close-grained nap 1709. 
4. Of close compact build; esp. short and 
strongly made; square-built; stocky 1724. 
er with trees, a venerable wood DRYDEN. At. 
Ae ond of bristling hair DRYDEN. 2. A.. 
1890. „With t. stakes 1848. 4. He was short and t. 


5 8b. (pi-k;set). 1. A thicket; a thick-set 
plantation 1766. 2. A stout twilled cotton 
9 75 with a short very close nap; à kind of 

ian; also, a garment of this. Now rare 
Or Obs. 1756. 

j,Thick-sighted, a. 1592. Not seeing 
rui: having obscure or dim vision —1863. 
a Phickskin (pi-kiskin). 1582. One who has 

hick Skin; a person dull or slow of feeling. 
Hi ick-skinned (stress var.), a. 1545. 1. 
faving a thick skin. 2, fig. Dull of sensation 
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or feeling; obtuse, stolid; now esp. not sensi- 
tive to criticism or rebuff; the opposite of 
thin-skinned 1602. 

2. He would be t. if he stands the clamour 
Scorr. 

Thick-skulled (stress var.), a. 1653. Hav- 
ing a thick skull; hence fig. "THICK-HEADED. 
So Thi-ck-skull, a thick-skulled person. 

Thick-sown (stress variable), a. 1683. 
Sown thickly. 

Metaphors are not so thick sown in Milton 
ADDISON. 

Thick-witted (stress var.), a. 1634. Hay- 
ing ‘thick’ wits; dull of intellect, stupid. 

Thief (pif). Pl. thieves (pivz). [OE. piof, 
béof = OFris. thidf, OS. thiof, OHG. diob 
(Du. dief, G. dieb), ON. pjófr, Goth. piufs i= 
Gme. *peubaz, of which no further cogns. 
are known.) 1. One who takes portable 
property from another without the knowl- 
edge or consent of the latter, converting it 
to his own use; one who steals. a. spec. One 
who does this by stealth, esp. from the 
person; one who commits theft or larceny. 
b. One who robs with violence; a robber, 
free-booter, pirate, etc.; now rare exc. as a 
general designation of one who obtains goods 
by fraudulent means, over-reaching, deceit, 
etc. OE. c. fig. That which steals or furtively 
takes away 1742. 2. As a general term of 
reproach or opprobrium: Evil man, villain, 
scoundrel. dial. ME. 3. A horse that does 
not run up to form in a race. slang. 1896. 
4. ‘An excrescence in the snuff of a candle’ 
(J.) which causes it to gutter and waste 1628. 

1. A theef of venyson. . Kan kepe a Forest best 
of any man CHAUCER. Provb. When theeues fall 
out, trewe men come to their goode 1562. Set a 
t. to take a t. 1070. A sort of honour may be 
found. even among thieves BENTHAM. b. The 
Story of Ali Baba, and the Forty Thieves 1712. 
Border thieves, the freebooters of the Scottish 
Border. c. Procrastination is the t. of time 
YOUNG. 

attrib. and Comb.; t.-catcher, (a) = THIEF- 
TAKER; (b) a device used formerly in apprehend- 
ing thieves; f-leader, a t.-taker; -tube, a tube 
for withdrawing liquids from casks, ete. Also 
with thieves’, as thieves’ Latin, cant used by 
thieves; thieves’ vinegar, an infusion of rose- 
mary tops, sage leaves, etc., in vinegar, formerly 
esteemed as an antidote against the plague. 

Thie-f-ta:ker. 1535. One who detects and 
captures a thief; spec. one of a company who 
undertook the detection and arrest of thieves. 

Thieve (piv) v. [OE. péofian, f. peof 
Türgr.] 1. intr. To act as a thief, commit 
theft, steal. 2. trans. To steal (a thing) 1695. 

Thievery (pi-vori) 1568. [f. THIEF, thiev-, 
or THIEVE v. + -ERY.] 1. The committing or 
practice of theft; stealing. With a and pl., 
an act of thieving. 2. The result or produce 
of thieving; stolen property 1583. 

1. They were whipped so for picking pockets, 
and other petty thieveries DE FOE. 3. Tr. & Cr. 


IV. ii, 45, 
Thievish (pi-vif), a. 1450. [f. THIEF, thiev- 


+ -IsH'.] tl. Infested or frequented by 
thieves 1632. 2. Inclined or given to thiev- 
ing; dishonest 1588. 3. Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of a thief or thieves; thief- 
like; furtive, stealthy 1450. t 

1. Or walke in theeuish waies SHAKS. 2. Their 
Magistrates are corrupt, their people t. 1748. 3. 
"Times theeuish progresse to eternitie SHAKS. 
Hence Thie-vish-ly adv., -ness. 

Thigh (pai). (OE. (Anglian) péh, (WS.) b£oh, 
pioh = Oris. thidch, ODu. thio (Du. dij), 
OHG. dioh, ON. pjó — Gme. *peuxam. 
OE. péh is repr. by mod. north. thee; thigh 
descends from ME. pih (xu), with € raised to 
i, as in die, high, nigh, shy.) 1. The upper 
part of the leg, from the hip to the knee (in 
man). 2. In lower vertebrate animals, The 
part of the hind leg which is homologous 
with the human thigh, or which is regarded 
as corresponding to it in position or shape; 
in certain quadrupeds, as the horse, applied 
to the tibia; in birds to the tarsus; hence in 
insects, ete., the third section of the leg ME. 

Comb.. t.-bone, the bone of the t., the femur; 
-boot, a boot with uppers reaching to the t.; 
-piece, a piece of armour for the t. 

Thight, early and dial. f. TIGHT. 

Thigmo-, used as comb. f. Gr. iyya touch, 
as in thigmota-zis, thigmo-tropism. 

Thilk (ilk), dem. adj. and pron. arch. or 
dial. IME. Hilke, f. pe THE + ilca, e ILK, 
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meaning ‘that’ or ‘the same’.] A. adj. The 
very (thing, person, etc.) mentioned or indi- 
cated; the same; that; this. B. pron. That 
(or this) person or thing ME. k 

Thill! (pi). ME. [Of unkn. origin. Cf. 
FILL sb.*] The pole or shaft by which a 
wagon, cart, or other vehicle is attached to 
the animal drawing it, esp. one of the pair 
of shafts between which a single draught 
animal is placed. 

Thill: (pil). ME. [Of unkn. origin. Cf. 
TIL sb.*] The thin stratum of fire-clay, etc. 
usu. underlying a coal-seam ; under-clay ; the 
floor or bottom of a seam of coal. 

Thiller (piloi). 1552. [f. THILL? + -ER'.] 
= next. 

'Thill-horse (pilhdas). ME. If. TIA. 

+ HonsE.] The shaft-horse or wheeler in a 


team. 

Thimble (pimb’l), sb. [OE. pgmel, f. 
püma THUMB; see -LE.] fl. A fingerstall. 
OE. only. 2. A bell-shaped sheath of metal, 
etc. (formerly of leather) worn on the end 
of the finger to push the needle in sewing. 
late ME. b. A thimble or similar article 
as used by a thimblerigger 1716. 3. Naut, A 
broad ring of metal, having a concave outer 
surface, around which the end of a rope is 
spliced, so that the thimble forms an eye 
to the rope 1711. 4. techn. a. Mech. A ring, 
tube, or similar part, e.g. a sleeve, bushing, 
ferrule, etc. 1789. b. The outer casing of 
a rifle-ball 1860. 5. Applied (usu, in pl.) to 
certain flowers and plants, or parts of them, 
e.g. (a) the Foxglove, also known as Fairy 
or Witches’ Thimbles; (b) the Sea Campion; 
(c) the Harebell; (d) the cup of an acorn 
1873. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-berry (t. blackberry), the 
black raspberry of America, Rubus occidentalis, 80 
called from the shape of its receptacle; -eye, (a) 
Naut. an eye in a plate through which a rope 
is rove without a sheave; (b) a fish, the Chub 
Mackerel, Scomber colias; -plating, the formation 
of a. cylindrical boiler-shell or a flue by successive 
slightly overlapping rings of plate; -weed, any 
plant of the genus Rudbeckia, so called from the 
shape of its receptacle. Hence Thimble v, intr. 
to use a t., to sew. 

Thimbleful (pimb'lful. 1607. [f. prec. 
+ -FUL.] As much as a thimble will hold; 
hence, a small quantity; a dram. 

Cordials were. .on special occasions dealt out in 
thimblefuls 1889. 

Thimblerig (pi-mb’Irig), sb. 1825. [f. 
THIMBLE sb. + Rig sb. 2; lit. ‘thimble- 
trick'.] A swindling game usu. played with 
three thimbles and a pea which is ostensibly 
placed under one of them; the sharper then 
challenging the bystanders to guess under 
which thimble the pea has been placed, and 
to bet on their choice. Hence Thi:mblerig 
v. intr. to practise the cheat of the t.; fig. to 
cheat in a juggling manner; trans. to manipu- 
late (a thing or matter) in this manner. 
Thi-mblerigging vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Thimblerigger (pi-mb’lri:goa). 1831. (f. 
prec. + -ER'.] A professional sharper who 
cheats by thimblerigging; also transf. 

Thin (pin), d. (sb.) and adv. [OE. pynne 
= OFris. thenne, OS. thunni, OHG. dunni 
(Du. dun, G. dünn) ON. punnr i= Gme. 
*punnuz (i- *punw-) based on IE. *tn-, 
zero-grade of „en- *ton- stretch, repr. in L. 
tenuis. Of. TEND v] A. adj. I. Having 
relatively little extension between opposite 
surfaces; of little thickness or depth. b. Of 
small cross-section in proportion to length; 
slender, tenuous, attenuated. late ME. €. 
spec. Having little flesh; lean, spare. Also 
of ears of corn. OE. d. Penetrable by light 
or vision; fig. easily ‘seen through’, trans- 
parent, flimsy, as a pretext or excuse 1613. 

1. Thyn skynne 1530. b. A very t. wire 1885. c. 
Seuen kyne,..thynne, euell fauoured, and leen- 
fleshed COVERDALE Gem. 41:3. d. Under a t. 
disguise of name 1851. A t. veil of fog TYNDALL. 

IL 1. Consisting of or characterized by 
individual constituents or parts placed at 
relatively large intervals; not thick, dense, 
or bushy. Opp. to THICK a. II. 1, OE. tb. 
Of the members of a collective group or 
class: Not numerous or abundant; scarce, 
rare, few, scanty -1725. fc. Of a place: 
Sparsely occupied or peopled; with of, 
sparsely furnished or supplied with; thinly 
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occupied or attended by -1800. d. Of an 
assembly or body of people: Scantily furn- 
ished with members; thinly attended; not 
full1637. 2. Of a liquid or pasty substance: 
Of slight density or consistence; fluid; of air 
or vapour, not dense; rare, tenuous, subtile. 
Opp. to THICK a. II. 3. OE. b. transf. and 
fig. Wanting body or substance; unsub- 
stantial; intangible 1610. c. Wanting depth 
or intensity; faint, weak, dim, pale 1649. 
d. Of sound: Wanting fullness, volume, or 
depth; weak and high pitched; shrill and 
feeble 1660. 3. fig. Deficient in substance or 
quality; poor; unsubstantial; feeble; slight; 
scanty; not full or rich ME. b. spec. Of 
liquor: Without body; weak 1440. 

1. [Lord ME haire was. thinne on his 
head 1017. c. The town being t., I am less 
puse with company SWIFT. d. There I found 

ut a t. congregation already PEPYS. 2. Chalk, 
pna up with a little water into a t. paste 1850. 

» These our actors, were all Spirits, and Are 
melted into Ayre, into t. Ayre SHAKS. d. I hear 
PAL of ghosts; T., hollow sounds DRYDEN. 
3. Yet was her wit but t. 1580. A t. and slender 
pittance SHAKS. A t. Diet 1707. Slang phr. A thin 
time, an uncomfortable or distasteful experience. 
b. To forsweare thinne Potations, and to addict 
themselues to Sack SHAKS. 

B. absol. as sb.: mostly ellipt. or nonce-uses. 
T. and thick: see Turok AND THIN, ME. C. 
adv. 1, With little thickness or depth; with 
thin clothing. tTo go t.: to be thinly clad. 
ME. 2. Sparsely; not closely or thickly. 
late ME. 

2. To sow something thinner than ordinary 1707. 

Comb.; t. coal, coal found in shallow beds or 
seams; t. miner, a miner who gets coal from thin 
seams; t. seam, applied to coal seams less than 
3 feet in thickness; -sown a., sown or planted 
thinly; -spun a., spun thinly; drawn out in 
spinning to a slender thread. Hence Thi-n-ly 
adv,, -ness. 

Thin (pin), v. (OE. pynnian, f. pynne 
THIN a.] 1. trans. To make thin; to reduce 
in thickness or depth; to spread or draw out 
in a thin layer or thread. 2. intr. To become 
thin or thinner; to decrease in thickness or 
depth 1804, b. spec. To lose flesh; to become 
spare or lean 1870. 3. frans. To render less 
crowded or close by removing individuals; 
hence, to reduce in number 1440. 4. intr. 
Of a place: To become less full or crowded ; 
of à crowd: to become less numerous 1779. 
5. trans. To dilute OE. 6. intr. To become 
less dense or consistent; to grow fluid, 
tenuous, or rare 1834. 

1. To t. off, down, to diminish gradually to vanish- 
ing point. 2. To t. out (off, away), to become gradu- 
ally thinner until it disappears, as a layer or 
stratum. 3. To t. our population 1832. T. out 
superfluous shoots 1850, A head already thinned 
of hair 1905. 4. The town begins to t., though 
Parliament is still sitting 1779. Hence Thinner, 
one who or that which thins; spec, a preparation 
for thinning paint. 

Thine (oin), poss. pron. (OE. pin, used 
as gen. case of pū THOU, and as poss. adj., 
= OFris., OS. thin, OHG. din (Du. dijn, G. 
dein), ON. pinn, Goth. peins :- Gmc. *pinaz 
it IE. *((w)einos, f. tù THOU. Cf. MINE.] 
tI. Genitive case of THOU: = of thee —1500. 
II. The possess. adj. or pron. of the second 
person sing.: Belonging to thee. 1. attrib. 
Now arch. or poet. bet. a vowel or A, or when 
following the sb.; otherwise superseded by 
Tuy. OE. 2. predic. OE. 3. ellipt, = Tuy 
with a sb. to be supplied from the previous 
context. late ME. 4, absol. a. That which is 
thine; thy property OE. b. pl. Those who 
are thine; thy people, family, or kindred 
OE. c. Of thine: that is (or are) thine; 
belonging to thee. late ME. 

I, Maugre t., in spite of thee. II. 1. Drink to me 
only with t. eyes B. Jons. 2. For thyne is the 
kyngedome and the power, and the glorye 
TINDALE Matt. 6:13. 3. S. Tastes are different, 
you know... E. That's true; but thine's a 
devilish odd one. CHESTERF. 4. a. Myne and 
Thyne (the seedes of all Myscheefe) 1555. b. 
ins shame On thee and thine. .I will inflict 


Thing (pin), sb. (OE. ping = OFris., 
OS. thing, OHG. ding asembly for delibera- 
tion and/or business (G. ding affair, matter, 
thing), ON. ping :- Gmc. *pipgam.] I. t1. A 
meeting, assembly, esp. a deliberative or 
judicial assembly. OE. only. +2. A matter 
brought before a court of law; a legal pro- 
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cess; a charge brought, a suit or cause 
pleaded before a court —1548. 3. That with 
which one is concerned (in action, speech, 
or thought); pl. affairs, concerns, matters 
OE. 4. That which is done or to be done; 
& doing, act, deed, transaction; an event, 
occurrence, incident; a fact, circumstance, 
experience OE. 5. That which is said; a 
saying, utterance, expression, statement; 
with various connotations ME. b. That 
which is thought; an opinion, a notion, an 


idea 1765. +6. Used absol, also a t., in 
indefinite sense: = anything, something 
—1078. 


Es Sou us pow ings Boe. Suaks. 

chai atly in the course of a year 
1807. 4. "The great t. was to get there 1902. (T'he) 
first t. (adyb.) as that which is first done or to be 
done; in the first place, firstly. So (the) next t., 
next; (the) last t., in the last place, lastly; He 
often goes round the last t., to make sure that 
all is right 1871. 5. I never heard a better T. 
SWIFT. The people who went about saying things 
1859. b. Putting things in the poor girl's head 
1885. 6. Shall I tell you a t.? SHAKS. 

II. An entity of any kind. 1. That which 
exists individually (in the most general sense, 
in fact or in idea); that which is or may be in 
any way an object of perception, knowledge, 
or thought; a being, an entity. a. In un- 
emphatic use OE. b. Applied to an attribute, 
quality, or property of an actual being or 
entity; hence sometimes = point, respect 
OE. c. Used indefinitely: a something, a 
somewhat 1002. d. In emphatic use: That 
which has separate or individual existence 
1817. 2. spec, That which is signified as 
dist. from a word, symbol, or idea by which 
it is represented; the actual being or entity 
as opp. to a symbol of it 1450. b. esp. A 
being without life or consciousness; an in- 
animate object 1689. 3. Applied (usu. with 
qualifying word) to a living being or creature; 
occas. to a plant OE. 4. Applied to a person, 
now only in contempt, reproach, pity, or 
affection; formerly also in commendation 
or honour ME. 5. A material object, a 
body; a being or entity consisting of matter, 
or occupying space OE. b. A material 
substance (usu. of a specified kind); stuff, 
material; in mod. use chiefly applied to 
substances used as food, drink, or medicine 
OF. 6. a. A piece of property, an individual 
possession; usu. in pl., possessions, belong- 
ings, goods; esp. (collog.), those which one 
has or carries with one at the time, e.g. on 
a journey ME. b. spec. (pl.) Articles of 
apparel; clothes, garments; esp. such as 
women put on to go out in, in addition to 
the indoor dress. collog. 1634. c. pl. Imple- 
ments or equipment for some special use; 
utensils. Chiefly collog. 1698. 7. An individual 
work of literature or art, a composition; a 
writing, piece of music, etc. late ME. 

1. a. To compare Great things with small MILT. 
A man of parts is one t., ani dant another 
BERKELEY. A t. of beauty isa joy for ever KEATS. 
The latest t. in tattooing GEO. ELIOT. b. I side 
in all things with the mob BERKELEY. Ignorance 
is an odious t. 1838. c. No Bird, but an invisible 
t., A voice, a mystery WORDSW. d. True words 
are things BYRON. 2. The supposition that things 
are distinct from ideas takes away all real truth 
BERKELEY. b. Consideration of persons, things, 
times and places DICKENS. 3. wish no 
living t. to suffer pain SHELLEY. 4. At a Play.. 
looking. at a young t. in a Box before us STEELE. 
To accept the sovereignty of a t. like Henry of 
Valois MoTLEY. 5. Things perceivable by touch 
HIM reli MR at us dest AERA 

. a. Busie in s thin ainst his 
departure 1603" b. Take off your thin nant we 
will order..tea 1833. c. The breakfast things 
1844. 7. I have a t. in prose, begun above twenty- 
eight years ago, and almost finished SWIFT. 

Phrases, etc. ..and things (colloq., unstressed), 
and other things of the same kind; and the like, 
et cetera, For one t., as one point to be noted; in 
the first place; so for another t. To make a good t. 
of, to turn to profit, make gain out of. No great 
things (used predic.), nothing great, nothing much 
(collog. or dial.). T. in itself (tr. G. ding an sich, 
Kant), Metaph. a thing regarded apart from its 
attributes; a noumenon. To know a t. or two: see 
Know v, IV. 4; 80 fo learn, to show (a person) a t. 
or two. To be up to a t. or two = to know a thing 
ortwo. The t. (colloq., emphatic). a. the correct 
thing; what is proper, befitting, or fashionable: 
also of a person, in good condition or ‘form’, 
“up to the mark’, fit (physically or otherwise); 
b. the special, important, or notable point; esp. 


THINK 


what is specially required. Any t., every f., no t, 


some t. (in which thing is an unemphatic stressless 
use of sense II. 1 or II. 5), are now written each 


as one word (see ANYTHING, EVERYTHING, 
NOTHING, SOMETHING). : 
Thing (pin), sb 1840. i- ON. ping 


(mod. Scand. ting); the same word as prec., 
but taken independently from ONorse.] In 
Scandinavian countries (or settlements, as in 
parts of England before the Conquest); A 
public meeting or assembly ; esp. a legislative 
council, a parliament; a court of law. (Usu, 
with capital T.) 

Thingman (piymmn). PI. -men. 1870, 
[= ON. pingmaór, in pl. hingmenn.] A mem- 
ber of a Scandinavian Thing; spec. = HOUSE- 
CARL. 

Thingum (pinom). collog. Obs. exo. 
dial. 1680. [f. THING sb.', with meaningless 
suffix.) = TmuiGUMMY. So Thingumajig 
(pi:*nomádsig) 1876. 


Thingumbob (pinombeb). Also thing- 
ume-, thingummybob.  collog. 1761. 
[Arbitrary extension of prec.] — next. 


Thingummy (pinomi) collog. 1790. ft. 
THINGUM,] Used to indicate vaguely a thing 
(or person) of which the speaker cannot at the 
moment recall the name, or which he is ata 
loss or does not care to specify precisely; a 
*what-you-may-call-it.", 

Think (pink), sb. dial. or collog. 1834. lt. 
THINK v.] 1. An act of (continued) thinking; 
a meditation. 2. What one thinks about 
something; an opinion 1835. 

Think, v.! Obs, exc. in METHINKS, [OE. 
bynéan, pa. t. pühte, pa. pple. gepüht = OS. 
thunkian, OHG. dunchen (Du. dunken, G. 
danken), ON. pykkja, Goth. pugkjan :- Gmo. 
*punkjan seem, appear, f. *puyk-, wk. grade 
of *pink- (see next). In ME., owing to the 
fact that both OE. pync- and penc- gave 
ME. pink-, and both pihte and pdhte 
appeared in ME. as pou st, thought, the forms 
of this verb and THINK v.* became coinci- 
dent.] intr. To seem, to appear —1035. 

Think (pink), v.' Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
thought (pot) (OE. pencan, pa. t. póhte, 
pa. pple. gepoht = OFris. thenka, ete, OS. 
thenkian, (O)HG. denken, ON. pekkja, Goth, 
bagkjan; tactitive formation on Gme. 
*payk-, str. grade of *piyk- “pank- *pupk 
(see THINK v.) - IE. *teng- *tong- *tug-.] 
I. To conceive in the mind, exercise the 
mind. 1. trans. To form in the mind, con- 
ceive; to have in the mind as a notion, an 
idea, etc.; to do in the way of mental action. 
12. (with simple obj.) To meditate on, 
ponder over, consider —1605. b. with indirect 
question as obj. OE. c. To have one's 
thoughts full of, imbued with, or influenced 
by; to think in terms of 1821. 3. intr. To 
exercise the mind, esp. the understanding, in 
any active way; to form connected ideas 
of any kind; to meditate, cogitate OF. 
4. To form or have an idea of (a thing, 
action, or circumstance, real or imaginary) 
in one's mind; to imagine, conceive, fancy, 
picture. a. frans.; also absol. in collog. 
phrases only b.“ you can't t.! ME. b. intr. 
with of (on obs. or arch.), in same sense ME. 
c. (rans. with simple obj. To picture in 
one’s mind, apprehend clearly, cognize 
(with or without direct perception) 1864. 15 

1. To thinke so base a thought SHAKS. I thou 1 
He will surely come out to me 2 Kings 5:11. / er 
scorn (of or to do something), to scorn (arch.); to t. 


. b. A-think- 
shame, to be ashamed (now dial.). 2. thou hast 


ing what he should do 1778. c. Unless tho 
een drinking beer and thinking beer Kiama 
3. Who now thought of nothing but the pursui ita 
of vanity EVELYN. Those who t. must govori 
those that toil GOLDSM. T. aloud, to express 0 h 
thoughts by audible speech as they pass thro 56 
the mind. 4. a. Thinke but this. That you wee 
but slumbred heere SHAKS. b. T. of me 1 y 
being rich! 1861. c. We t. the ocean as à whol 2 
multiplying an the impression we ge 
any moment when at sea 1890. H " 
II. To call to mind, take into considerat ee 
1. a. trans. To call to mind; to consider, ro 
flect upon; to recollect, remember, bear 10 
mind OE. b. intr. To consider the e 
reflect OE. c. intr. with of (arch. on, upon» 


or inf.: To call to mind, remember, nee 


oneself (of), hit upon mentally ME. ene 
with of, arch. on (upon): To take into 
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consideration, have regard to, consider. ME. 
3. To bethink oneself of something in the 
way of a plan or purpose; to contrive, 
devise, plan, plot. a. trams. ME. b. intr. 
with of (on, upon, obs. or arch.) 1598. 4. To 
conceive or entertain the notion of doing 
something; to intend, mean, ‘have a mind’, 
‘have thoughts (of)“. a. trans. OE. b. intr. 
with of 1698. c. spec. with of: To consider 
(a person) in view of some vacancy, or esp. 
ot marriage; to cherish the notion or in- 
tention of marrying 1070: 

1. a. I am afraid, to thinke what I haue done 
SHAKS. b. Pause here, and t. COWPER, e. The 
most conuenient place, that I can thinke of. .is 
Black-Fryers SHAKS. To t. better of: see BETTER 
adv. 2. Nothing was thought of, but how to save 
ourselves, and (he little goods we had JOHNSON. 
3. b. His Majesty..hath thought of a way 1630. 
4. a. Peace is despaird, For who can t, Sub- 
mission? MIL. He. thought he would send for 
his mother; and then he thought he would not 
T. HARDY, b. Each thought of taking to himself 
a wife CRABBE, C. I trust to your prudence, not 
to t. of Flora. . ; for you can’t. .marry a girl with 
so small a fortune MAR. EDGEWORTH. 

III. To be of opinion, deem, judge, etc. 
1. trans. with obj. cl., or parenthetic: To be of 
opinion, hold the opinion, believe, deem, 
judge, apprehend, consider; usu., to regard 
it as likely, to have the idea, to suppose; 
in ref. to a future event, to expect OE. 
b. intr. To hold the opinion (indicated by 
context) ME. 2. trans. with complement: 
To believe, consider, or suppose (to be..); 
to look upon as ME. 3. intr. To have a 
(good, bad, or other) opinion with regard to a 
person or thing; to value or esteem some- 
thing (highly or otherwise). late ME. 4. To 
believe possible or likely; to suspect; to 
expect, anticipate. a. (rans. with simple 
obj. late ME. b. with inf. To expect. late 
ME. c. intr. with of, ton (upon) tto: To 
suspect; to expect, look for 1483. d. with for, 
after as or than, and with the prep. at the 
end of the clause: To expect, suppose 1530. 
5. trans. To judge or consider to exist; to 
believe in the existence of (rare) 1532. 


1. Who would haue thought that our Uncle of 
Englande would haue made warre on v8? HALL. 
It. that I understand him JowETT. Who do you 


t.2 What do you t.! (colloq.) phrases used, esp. 
parenthetically, to introduce à surprising state- 
ment. I don’t t. (slang), used after an Tronical 
statement, to indicate that the reverse is in- 
tended; ‘You're a amiably-disposed young man, 
sir, I don't t.“ amed Mr, Weller DICKENS. b. 
He said he spake as he thought 1560. T. „ 
to be of that opinion. To t. with, to be of the 
same opinion as, 2. May I be bold To thinke these 
[oed SHAKS, The little narrative which I 
thought proper to put forth in October SCOTT. 
T. (it) long, to grow weary with waiting; to be 
impatient; to long, yearn (Obs. exc. dial). 1T. 
(it) much, to think it à great or serious matter; to 
Objeet, grudge; to be shy, hesitate; to be sur- 
prised, wonder (that..). 3. I thinke nobly of the 
pale SHAKS, I didn't t. much of her 1813. Phr. 
. nothing of, (a) to set no value upon, esteem as 
worthless; (b) to make light of, make no difficulty 
Or scruple about. 4. a. He, thinking no harm, 
agreed DE For. b. I thought to have seen you 
qe this Sournny. d. Oh sir, the conceit is deeper 
an you t. for SHAKS. 5. Unless there be who t. 
not God at all MILT, 
enr. T. out (a) to find out, devise, or elaborate 
x thinking, to construct intellectually; (b) to 
ox by a process of thought; (e) to think to the 
ui „ complete or finish in thought. T. (a thing) 
ver, to give continued thought to (it) with the 
view of coming to a decision. 
hinkable (pi-nkab’l), a. 1854. [f. prec. 
-F-ABLE. Of. unthinkable (1430). 1. Capable 
of being thought; such as one can form a 
notion or idea of; cogitable. 2. Conceivable 
or imaginable as an existing fact 1865. 
Thinker (piykor). 1440. I. as prec. + 
ER.] One who thinks. a. gen. A person or 
ing engaged in thinking, or having the 
Power to think. b. with qualifying adj.: 
ne who thinks in the way expressed by the 
5 1698. c. spec. One who has special or 
1 T l-trained powers of thought, esp. abstract 
t AREAS also, a person who devotes himself 
9 thinking, as dist. from action or practical 
affairs 1830. 
Thinking (bimkin, vbl. sb. ME. lt, 
1 e v. + -ING!.] The action of THINK v.* 
d hought, cogitation, meditation, mental 
EN lon or activity, ete. b. pl. Thoughts; 
editations, late ME. 2. The holding of an 
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opinion or opinions; judging, mental view- 
ing; opinion, judgement, belief; colloq. phr. 
to my t. — in my opinion. late ME. 

1. Plain living and high t. are no more WORDSW. 
b. I am wrap'd in dismall thinkings SHaks. 2. I 
heare, a Bird so sing, Whose Musicke (to my t.) 
Lows d dE EE 

. and Comb,: t.-cap (see CAP 8b. ) t. part 
(Theatr. collog.), & part in which the des p no 
words to speak. 

Thi-nking, ppl. a. 1078. [f. as prec. + 
a.] 1, That thinks; cogitative. 2. Given 
to thinking; having special, or well-trained 
powers of thought; thoughtful, reflective, 
intellectual 1681. 

1. What was the proper Employment of a t. 


Teint 1709. 
"nk-so. dial. 1666. [The phr. (I) 
think so used as a sb.] A mere opinion. 

How if all our Faith, and Christ, and Scriptures 
should be but a Think-so too? BUNYAN. 

Thinnish (pinif) a. 1545. |f. THIN a. 
+ -ISH'.] Somewhat thin; tending to thin- 
ness. 

Thin-skinned (-skind; stress variable), a. 
1598. 1. Having a thin skin or rind. 2. ig. 
Sensitive to criticism, ridicule, or abuse; 
easily hurt or offended; touchy 1680. 

Thio- (poi,o), also bef. a vowel thi-, repr. 
Gr. bete sulphur; a formative element in 
names of substances containing or connected 


with sulphur. 
1. Chem. In names of compounds containing sul- 
phur = sulpho-. Thia'ldine [ALD(EHYDE + 


-INE!], a crystalline substance, NH:2(CHCH,.S); 
CHCH;, "erue by passing hydrogen sulphide 
into a solution of aldehyde ammonia. Thi-alol 
[{AL(coHoL + -0L 3], diethyl disulphide (0 He) 8, 
a colourless oily compound, having an odour like 
garlic. Thivenyl, the radical C,H,8 contained in 
thiophene, C. IIS. Thi-o-acid, an acid in which 
oxygen, is replaced by sulphur. Thioca-rbonate, 
a Salt of thiocarbonic acid. Thiocarbornic a., in 
t. acid: in derivatives, as mono-, di-, tri-thio- 
carbonic acid: the last, H,CS,, is a dark yellow 
strongly smelling oil, very easily decomposed by 
heating into CS, and H,S. Thiocy-anate, a salt 
of thiocyanic acid. Thiocya'nic a., in t. acid. 
NiC.SH = cyanic acid, N:C.OH, in which 
oxygen is replaced by sulphur; a liquid with a 
penetrating odour, Thiona hthene, a colourless 
crystalline compound, | €, consisting of 
benzene, C. H, of which 
replaced by CH:CH.8. Thionic (poi-onik) a., in 
t. acids, group name for the acids represented by 
the formula HS. . 

black dye, SC, fed 
phenylene vit 
to stain microscopic objects. Thi-onyl [-YL], the 
radical (SO)". 
liquid with an odour like benzene, occurring in 
benzene from coal-tar to the extent of about 
0-5 per cent.; hence "Thiophe:nic a., in t. acid, 
C,H,8.CO,H, d 
phe-nol, a colourless liquid, C4H,SH (= PHENOL 
with S in place of O), with the odour of garlic. 
Thiosu-Iphide, a salt of thiosulphuric acid; 
formerly called Ayposulphite. "7hi:osulphu:ric 
a., in t. acid, HS. %, an acid, the salts of which 
are applied in bleaching and photography: it is 
sulphuric acid, H,SO,, in which one atom of 
oxygen is replaced by sulphur; formerly called. 
hyposulphurous acid. Thioto-luene [TOLUENE] 
= methylthiophene, C. HC HS, a. colourless oily 
compound, found as an impurity in crude 
toluene. Thioxene (pai,-ksin) = dimethylthio- 
phene, C,H,(CH;)38, found as an impurity in 


camph [CAMPH(OR], 
fumigation, form 


dioxide on camphor. 
en ado name of a basic bismuth di-thio- 


salicylate, as an antiseptic for wounds. 
Thiol- (pes oh). 
THI0-.] Chem. 
in combination, analogous to hydroxyl, 


OH. 

Thion- (pai-én). 1899. [- Gr. 6e» sul- 
phur; cf. TH10-.] Chem. A name for sulphur 
taking the place of oxygen in à compound 
and joined by two bonds to carbon. (Certain 
words beginning with thion- 15 8 conform 

system; see THIONIC, ete. 
hir, (adv.), sb. IO Es (ste 
) pird(d)a, e, var. of pri 
AE cM till xvi thrid) = 
dritto 
priói, Goth. 
*tritjós (cf. 


ordi 
cardinal three: 


THIRD-RATE 


second. b. Gram. In t. person: see PERSON 
8b, VI. Also in t. declension, conjugation, and 
in names of tenses, as f. future 1530. 2. 
Additional to and distinct from two others 
already known or mentioned. T. person (in 
Law) = THIRD PARTY. ME. 3. T. part = B. 
1. ME. 4. The last of each successive group 
of three; one in every three, i.e. one third 
of the whole, late ME. 

1. The thryde day of Marche 1497. Pope 
Innocent the thred 1550. ‘Hush! thou knave!’ 
said a t. Scorr. 3. The t. part of the sea became 
blood Rev. 8:8. 4. T. penny, one third of the 
whole sum. 

Comb.: t. best, that is next inferior to the 
SECOND BEST; t. degree, in Freemasonry, the 
degree of Master Mason; U.S. applied to severe 
and prolonged cross-questioning of a suspected 
person by the police in order to extort an admis- 
sion or confession of guilt; t. estate, the Com- 
mons; t. floor, (a) in England, the floor or storey 
of a building separated by two from the ground 
floor; (b) Sc., U.S., etc., the t. storey, counting 
the ground floor as the first; t. hour, (a) among 
the Jews, the t. of the twelve equal divisions of 
time between morning and evening; the hour 
between 8 and 9 a.m.; (b) the hour of TIERCE; 
t. order: see TERTIARY À. 5; t. rail, in some 
systems of electric railways, an additional rail 
which conveys the current. 

B. sb. 1. A third part (A. 3) of anything; any 
one of three equal parts into which a whole 
may be divided. late ME. 2. Law. (Mostly 
pl.) The third of the personal property ofa 
deceased husband allowed to his widow. 
Also, the third of his real property to which 
the widow might be legally entitled for her 
life (obs. exc. Hist.). late ME. 13. A third 
of the proceeds of captures, or of certain 
fines, forfeitures, etc., of which two thirds 
were due to the king —1027. 4. Mus. A note 
three diatonic degrees above or below a 
given note (both notes being reckoned); also 
(usu.) the interval between this and the 
given note, equivalent either to two tones 
(major t.), or to one tone and one diatonic 
semitone (minor t.); also, the harmonie com- 
bination of two such notes 1597. 5. Comm. 
pl. Goods of the third degree of quality 1823. 
6. Ellipt. uses of the adj. passing into sb.: 
a. for third person (in Grammar); third day 
(of the month); third chapter (of a book of 
the Bible); third year (of a reign); third 
class (in an examination list) 1580. b. T. of 
exchange: the last of a set of three bills of 
exchange of even tenor and date. 

4. We shall have the word In a minor t, There is 
nonebut thecuckooknows BROWNING. Diminished 
b., an interval equal to two diatonicsemitones, being 
less by a chromatic semitone than a minor third. 
6. a. On Sunday the 3d of May. He only got a 
third in Modern Greats God.). Hence Third v. 
trans. to divide into three equal parts. ‘Thirdly 
adv, in the t. place. 

Thi'rdborough, thri-dborrow. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1475. [prob. a ME. corruption of frid- 
borgh :- OE. fridborg peace-pledge, peace- 
surety; see  FRITHBORH, FRANK-PLEDGE.] 
Formerly, The head man of a frithborh or 
frank-pledge; hence, the conservator of peace 
or peace-officer of a tithing, the petty con- 
stable of a township or manor. 

Third class, third-class (stress var.), 
phr. (sb. and a.) 1839. 1, sb. The class next 
below the second; esp. of railway carriages; 
also in an examination list; hence, a place 
in the third class in an examination 1845. 
2. attrib. or adj. Of or belonging to the class 
next below the second 1839. 3. quasi-adv. By 
a third-class conveyance 1864, 

3. Natives almost invariably travel third-class 


1804. 

"Third hand, third-hand. 1553. [After 
SECOND HAND.] 1. In advb. phr. at (tthe) 
ihird hand: from a second middleman or 
intermediary; at the second remove from 
the original source. 2. attrib. or as adj. Ob- 
tained, copied, or imitated from a second- 
hand source 1599. 

Thi-rd pa:rty. 1818. A party or person 
besides the two primarily concerned, as in a 
law case or the like. Also attrib., as in third- 
party insurance, risk, ete. 

Third-rate, a. and sb. 1049. [See RATE 
eh. ] A. adj. t1. Of the third ‘rate’ (esp. of 
ships) -1693. 2. Of the third class in point of 
quality; usu. depreciative, of decidedly poor 
or inferior quality 1838. 


THIRDSMAN 


2. An actor of t. parts THIRLWALL. 
ie Naut. A war-vessel of the third rate 

SESS Rate of 62 Guns 1095. Hence Third- 
rater. 

Thirdsman (póadzmén). 1818. A third 
person or party ; esp. one called in as an inter- 
mediary, mediator, or arbiter. 

Thirl (p3al), sb. Now dial. [OE. prel, f. 
purh THROUGH + -EL'.] 1. A hole, bore, per- 
foration; an aperture. b. A nostril ME. 2. 
An opening in a wall or the like. Also fig. OE. 

"Thirl (pàal) v. Obs. exc. dial. and local. 
LOR. pyrlian, f. pyrel 'THIRL Sb. : cf. THRILL v.] 
1. trans. To pierce, to run through or into 
(a body) as a sharp-pointed instrument does; 
to pierce (anything) with such an instrument; 
to perforate. 2. spec. Coal-mining. To cut 
through (a wall of coal, etc.). Also absol. or 
intr, 1686. 13. intr. or absol. To pierce, 
penetrate (as a sharp instrument). Also 
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Thirlage (pd-aléd5). Sc. 1513. . thirl, 
metathetie var. of thrill, Sc. var. of THRALL 
ob.; see -AGE.] fl. Thraldom, bondage, 
servitude —1609. 2. Sc. Law. A condition of 
servitude or state of obligation, in which the 
tenants of certain lands, or dwellers in 
certain districts are bound to restrict their 
custom to a particular mill, forge, or the like. 
In later times, spec. the obligation to grind 
their corn at a particular mill (orig. that of 
the lord or his assignee), and pay the recog- 
nized consideration (multure), or at leastto 
pay the dues in lieu thereof. 1681. b. The 
multure exacted under this system 1799. 

Thirst (Pönst), sb. [OE. purs = OS. 
thurst (Du. dorst) :- WGme. *purstu (cf. ON. 
porsti, Goth. paurstei); t. *purs- :- IE. *trs- 
*tors-, repr. also by L. lorrére dry, parch.) 1. 
The uneasy or painful sensation caused by 
want of drink; also, the physical condition 
resulting from this want. 2. fig. A vehement 
desire (of (arch.), for, after something, to do 
something) ME. 

1. pey deyde for hunger & pirst R. BRUNNE. The 
long t. of Tantalus allay GRAY. 2. Not in t. for 
Reuenge SHAKS. T. for money 1849. Hence 
"Thirstless d. having no thirst; not thirsty. 

Thirst (pózst) v. [OE. pyrstan = OS. 
thurstian, OHG. dursten (Du. dorsten, G. 
dursten), ON. pyrsta.] tl. impers., as in me 
thirsteth, Y am thirsty —1440. 2. intr. To feel 
or suffer thirst; to be thirsty. Also fransf., 
e.g. of parched ground or plants. Somewhat 
arch. OB. 3. fig. To have a longing, craving, 
or strong desire. Const. in OE. with gen., 
= of; later after, for something, fo do some- 
thing. OE. t4. trans. To desire vehemently; 
to long for —1718. 

1. So thursted hym, that he Was well ny lorn 
CHAUOER. 2. Ho, euery one that thirsteth, come 

e to the waters Isa. 55:1. 3. It is not necessary 

teach men to t. after power BURKE. 4. Wicked 
men, that thursted the blud of all the senate 
Q. Eriz. Hence Thi-rster, one who thirsts. 

Thirsty (YS sti), a. [OE. purstig, pyrstiġ, 
f. Hurst Turrst sb. + ig -Y'.] 1. Having the 
sensation of thirst; feeling desire or craving 
for drink. b. transf. Of earth or plants; 
Greatly wanting moisture; dry, parched, 
arid. late ME. 2. fig. Having or characterized 
by a vehement desire or craving; eager, 
greedy OE. 3. transf. That causes thirst. 
Now collog. 1599. 

1. The Fountain being. . very inviting to the t. 
Passenger 1703. b. The country was parched and 
t. 1878. 2. Refreshing to the t. curiosity of the 
traveller LAMB. 3. A t. walk up and down terrible 
bad roads 1897. Hence Thi-rsti-ly adv., -ness. 

Thirteen (p5iti-n, pó-atin). [OE. thréotiene 
= OS. thriutein, OHG. drizehan (Du. dertien, 
G. dreizehn), ON. prettdn; f. bréo THREE + 
-tiene, -téne -TEEN.] The cardinal number 
composed of ten and three, represented by the 
symbols 13 or XIII. A. adj. 1. In concord 
with a sb. expressed. Often absol. (with sb. 
implied in context) OE. 12. As ordinal: 
Thirteenth —1641. 

1. Thirtine yeares past 1561. If t. sit down to 
sup, And thou first have risen up, Goodman, turn 
thy money! 1865. 2. He., died the t, of Novem- 
ber, Anno 1142 KNOLLES. 

B. sb. (With pl. thirleens.) 1. The abstract 
number; a symbol or the figures representing 
this. late ME. b. A thing distinguished by 
the number thirteen, as an article of a certain 
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size so called 1799. 12. An Irish silver 
shilling, as being worth thirteen pence of 
Irish copper currency —1830. 

1. To shame the superstitious public out of their 
dread of the number 13. 1905. 2. Oft was his 
pocket without a t. 1810. 

Thirteener (póiti-noz). 1762. f. prec. + 
-ER!,] 1. = prec. B. 2. 2. a. Cricket. A hit 
for thirteen runs. b. The thirteenth of a 
Series, 1891, 

Thirteenth (pàzti-np, póatinp), a. and sb. 
[In OE. prie-, préotéopa, eto. Northern ME. 
had prett-, prittend(e from ON. prettánde. 
Hence a1400 prett-, prittenp(e, and by 
metathesis ther-, thyr- thirlenth, and in Xvr 
thirteenth, as if f. thirteen + -TH*.] A. adj. 
The ordinal numeral belonging to the car- 
dinal thirteen; the last of thirteen; that 
comes next after the twelfth. 

The literature of the t. century 1878. 

B. sb. 1. A thirteenth part 1011. b. Eng. 
Hist. A thirteenth part of the value of 
movables, or of the rent of the year, formerly 
granted or levied as a tax 1893. 2. Mus. A 
note thirteen diatonic degrees above or below 
a given note (both notes being counted); the 
interval between, or consonance of, two 
notes thirteen diatonic degrees apart; a 
chord containing this interval 1597. Hence 
Thirtee-nthly adv. in the thirteenth place. 

Thirtieth (póutiép) a. and sb. [OE. 
Pritigopa, pritteogopa, ME. thritlethe, re- 
modelled in the present form on the cardinal 
with metathesis; see -TH*.] A. adj. The or- 
dinal numeral belonging to the cardinal 
thirty; the last of thirty. 

B. sb. A thirtieth part; in Eng. Hist. a 
thirtieth part of movable goods payable as 
an aid 1800. 

Thirty (bóuti), a. and sb. [OE. pritig, f. 
pri three + -tiġ -TY*'; = OS. thritig, OHG. 
drizzug (Du. dertig, G. dreissig), ON. prirtegr, 
Goth. (aco.) prins tiguns.) The cardinal 
number equal to three tens, represented by 
the symbols 30, or XXX, xxx. A. adj. 1. In 
concord with a sb. expressed or implied. 
2. spec. (ellipt.) a. The age of thirty; thirty 
years (of age, old, etc.). So thirty-one, etc. 
OE. b. In stating the time of day, thirty 
minutes; as in siz-thirly = 6.30 o'clock, half- 
past six; also attrib. as the 0.80 train 1870. 
13. As ordinal = THIRTIETH —1009. 

1, Thirty per cent. interest 1837. The T. (Ty- 
rants), the t. magistrates ind by Sparta uj 
Athens at the end of the Peloponnesian War (403 
B. O.). The T. Years’ War, the religious wars of 
1618-48 fought chiefly on German soil. 3. Ere the 
t. day of the next month 1594. 

B. sb. 1. The abstract number; also, a sym- 
bol representing this. So thirty-one, etc. 
OE. 2. The thirlies: the years of which the 
numbers begin with 30. 1880. 3. Thirty and 
its compounds in elliptical uses 1802. 

2. Some time in the early thirties 1892. 3. T..-fwo, 
a t.-two-pound gun; a flower-pot of which there 
are 32 in a ‘cast’; see also THIRTYTWOMO. 

Thirtytwomo (-tü-mo) 1771. [English 
reading of the symbol 32mo or X XXIImo, 
for L. (in) tricesimo secundo.] The size of a 
book, or of a leaf of a book, formed of sheets 
each folded five times, making thirty-two 
leaves; hence, a book of this size. Also 
Rr OUS. So Thirtysixxmo (thirty- 
sixes). 

This (0is), dem. pron. and adj. Pl. THESE. 
[The form this in generalized use dates from 
c1200 (Orm); it is identical with the OE. n. 
nom. and ace. and the stem of most of the 
inflected forms: pes masc., péos fem., pis n. 
(cf. the masc. forms OFris. this, OS. *these, 
OHG. dese(r, ON. pessi); WGme. and ON. 
formation on ha- (see THE, THAT) and 
deictic *-se, *-si.] I. Demonstrative Pro- 
noun. 1. Indicating a thing or person near 
or present (actually in space or time, or 
ideally in thought); spec. as being nearer 
than some other (hence opp. to that). Of a 
person, now indicating a person actually 
present, and always as subj. of the vb. to be 
with the person as predicate. b. After 
various preps. (after, before, by, ere, etc.) 
=‘this time’ OK. c. After a prep., or as obj. 
of a verb = ‘this place’. Now (in colloq. use) 
more usu. here. 1400. 2. In contrast tothal: now 
almost always of things ME. b. spec. (after 
L. idiom.) The latter; in contrast to that 
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= the former 1440. c. With That, as quasi- 
proper names (with capital), indefinitely 
denoting one person and another 1824, 

1. O Stephano, ha'st any more of t.? SHAKS, T, 
is the wood they live in FLETCHER. T., t. is sue To 
whom our vows and wishes bend MIL. Yet all of 
us hold this for true, No faith is to the Wicked due 
1664. They said t. as a jeer to the Jews 1698, 
b. By t. the sun is setting KEATS. c. You filthy 
beast, get out of t. W. S. GILBERT. 2. T. is not 
fair; nor profitable that; Nor t'other Question 
proper for Debate DRYDEN. T. and (or) that = 
one thing (or person) and (or) another. b. Warm 
water, mixed with hot and cold, will lessen the 
heat in that, and the cold in t. BERKELEY, 
€. Miss That or This, or Lady T'other BYRON. 

Phrases. For all f., notwithstanding this. Like f.: 
of this kind; in this manner, thus. T., that, and the 
other: everything conceivable. 

II. Demonstrative Adjective. 1. Used in 
concord with a sb., to indicate a thing or 
person present or near (actually or in 
thought), esp. one just mentioned OR, 
b. Referring to something which is mentioned 
immediately after OE. c. In phrases denot- 
ing or referring to the present state or stage of 
existence; esp. t. life, THIS WORLD OE. d. 
Referring to something as known, talked 
about, or inferred; esp. to something now in 
vogue or recently introduced 1533. e. Used 
before a date, esp. (now only) in legal or 
formal documents 1503. f. Used instead of 
THESE in concord with a plural sb. or 
numeral; esp. (now only) with a plural 
treated as a singular (e.g. means, odds), or 
with a numeral expression denoting a period 
of time taken as a whole. late ME. 2, In 
contrast to that; prop. denoting the nearer 
of two things, but often vaguely indicating 
one thing as distinct from another, esp. in 
phr. this and (or) that... = one and (or) 
another 1460, 

1. I have t. moment heard that Sheridan is 
returned 1772. T. morning, t. afternoon, t. evening 
now always mean the morning (etc.) of to-day. 
b. T. additional list. is larger than I expected 
THORESBY. c. For t. corruptible must quum 
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CROMWELL, 
f. Within t. three houres will faire Iuliet wake 
SHAKS. The silence has kept my own heart heavy 
t. many a day RUSKIN. 2. T. y and that the 
impatient captives tend DRYDEN. 

This (bie), adv. late ME. [In I prob. OE. 
pis, pis, instrumental case of THs dem. 
pron.; in II app. advb. use of accus. sing. 
neut.] tL. In this way or manner; like this; 
thus —1592. 

What am I that thou shouldst contemne me t.? 
SHAKS. 

II. ta. To this extent or degree; as much as 
this; thus—1567. b. Qualifying an adj. or adv. 
of quantity, now chiefly in t. much 1400. 

b. And t. far of the Iles called Hebrides 1596. 

Thisness (Oisnes) 1648. (f. THIS + 
-NESS; tr. med. (scholastic) L. hecceitas.] = 
HÆOCEITY, 

Thistle (pi's’l), sb. (OE. piste! (some mod, 
dials. authenticate i, e.g. Somerset dai'sl) 
= OS. thtstil, OHG. distil, distila (LG. 
diestel, distel, Du. distel, G. distel, also 
diestel), ON. pistill += Gme. *pistilaz, -ilð, of 
unkn. origin.] 1, The common name of the 
prickly herbaceous plants of the composite 
genus Carduus and several closely allied 
genera (Cnicus, Cirsium, Onopordum, ete), 
having the stems, leaves, and jnvolucres 
thickly armed with prickles, the fiw 
heads usu. globular, and the flowers most 
commonly purple; many species are 11195 
dant as weeds. b. As the heraldic emblem 
Scotland; also, a figure of a thistle a8 «s 
1488. c. As a part of the insignia of the Order 
of the T., the distinctively Scottish order $5 
knighthood; hence fransf. the order Ate ^ 
or membership in it 1687. d. fig. or in A 
context, with ref. to the thistle as a nozionh 
or prickly weed 1563. t2. Applied (definite! M 
to other prickly plants, as artichoke, Pus 
holly (Eryngium), teasel, eto. —1078. 3. Were 
qualifying words, applied to various SP 1 
of Carduus and allied genera, and to prickly 
planta of other p Ab 1900 

1. c. The of Argyll. receive: 

Lord Qua TROR. d. He snatcheth at the t 
of a project, which first pricks his hands, am d and 
b 'ULLER. at. 


reaks FULLER, 3. Bull t., a local (Irelan' 
U.S.) name for Carduus lanceolatus. Canad 
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(U.S), Corn-t., Creeping t., Carduus arvensis, 
‘a troublesome weed with creeping root-stocks, 
Gentle t., Carduus anglicus. Holy t. (a) Cen- 
taurea benedicta. (Cnicus benedictus), with yellow 
flowers and weak prickles on the leaves, formerly 
in repute as an antidote; also called blessed t.; (b) 
erron. applied to Carduus marianus, with white 
Veins on the leaves; also called Our Lady's f. or 
t. Russian t. (. S.), a species of saltwort, 
Salsola tragus, with prickly stems, introduced 
from Russia and now abundant as a weed in S. 
Dakota and neighbouring States. Scotch t, a 
mame for the species supposed to be that figured 
as the emblem of Scotland, variously identified 
as the spear-t. (Carduus lanceolatus), the musk t. 
(Carduus nutans), the milk t. (Carduus marianus), 
and the cotton-t. (Onopordum acanthium). Silver 
t. a name for the cotton-t. Yellow t., (a) a species 
of thistle with pale-yellow or purple flowers 
Cnicus horridulus), found in the eastern U.S.; 
) the prickly poppy (Argemone mexicana). 
‘attrib. and Comb.: t.-ball, the globular head of 
feathery seeds of the t.; -bird, a bird that feeds 
on ,-seeds; spec. the American goldfinch, Chry- 
somilris (Spinus) tristis; -butterfly, the ‘painted 
, Vanessa (Pyrameis) cardui, whose larva 
feeds on the t.; -cock (dial.), the corn bunting, 
Emberiza miliaria; -crown, -dollar, names of 
Scottish coins having a thistle on the reverse; t. 
funnel, a funnel having a large bulb between the 
conical flaring part and the tube, so as to suggest 
the form of a thistle-head upon its stalk; t. noble, 
aScottish gold hai erk of James VI, bearing the 
figure of a t. on the reverse. x 
trans, to clear of thistles. Thistled (pis'ld) a. 
covered with thistles; adorned with figures of 


thistles. 

Thistle-down (ói-s'lIdaun). 1561. If. prec. 
+ Down sb.'] The down or pappus which 
crowns the ‘seeds’ or achenes of the thistle, 
and by means of which they are carried along 
by the wind: cither collectively, or that of a 
single ‘seed’. b. As a type of lightness, 
flimsiness, or instability: hence fig. 1868. 

b. The t. of sontiment hung about me all the time 


1868. 

"Thistle-finch. 1589. [f. as prec. + 
FiNCH.] Any one of se al species of finches 
which feed on the seeds of the thistle; spec. 
the goldfinch, Carduelis elegans. 
tThi-stlewarp. 1006. [f. as prec. + WARP 
m] = prec. —1024. 

Thistly (pis'li, a. 1598. [f. as prec. + 
I.] 1. Of the nature of or resembling a 
thistle; spiny, prickl consisting of or 
constituted by thistles. 2. Full of, abounding 
or overgrown with thistles 1710, 

1. fig. A world, so thorny,..where none Finds 
happiness. Without some t. sorrow at it's side 
COWPER. 2. The t. lawn THOMSON. 

This world. OK. The present world; the 
present stage or state of existence, as dist. 
from another, esp. a future one. 

They alle shalle neuer mete more in thys world 
ORY. Hence Thi-s-wo:rld-ly g., -ness. 
Thither (61-601), adv. (a.) [OE. pider, alt. 
by assim. to hider HITHER, of earlier der, 
€orresp. to ON. padra there, thither, f. 
demons. base *pa of THE, THAT + suffix 
denoting ‘towards’ (IE. *fra(d, as in L. 
intra within, extra outside, Skr. tdtra there, 
then). For the change of d to 6 cf, FATHER.) 
1. To or towards that place (with verb of 
Motion expressed or implied). (Now almost 
exclusively literary; usu. repl. by THERE.) 
b. Hither and t.: see HrrHER adv. OE. 12. 
transf. To or towards that end, purpose, result, 
or action. SHaxs. B. adj. Lying on that side 
or in that direction, i.e. the side or direction 
away from this; the farther or more remote 

(of two things) 1830. 
veg all came in, on the t. side of innocence 


p hitherto (OiDoztü', Si-dortu), adv. 1449. 
19 Prec. + To prep.; after hitherto.) 1. Up to 
fat time; untilthen. Now rare. 12. To that 
Condition, point, or result —1662. 
ion itherward (Di-DoxwQad), adv. (a.) arch. 
4:7. biderweard; see THITHER and -WARD.] 
ee that place; in that direction; 
er. 12. On the way thither; going 
thither ~i634, 
OIM shal aske the waye to Zion, with their 
UM etherward BIBLE (Genev.) Jer. 50:5. 80 
hits rn adv. arch. (in sense 1). 
t si, thitsee (pitsi). East Ind. 1832. 
. bilsi, f. pit tree, wood + asi, in 
TM -si gum.] The ‘black varnish tree’, 
p anorrhea usitatissima, of the family 
cen. of Burma and Pegu; also, the 
nish obtained from it. 
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1Tho, dem. pron. and adj. (rel. pron.), pl. 
IO E. pa, nom. and acc. pl. of sé, seo, pet THAT, 
THE.] I. Demonstrative pron. = THOSE I. 
(they, them) —1600. II. Demonstrative adj. 
1, = THOSE II. 1558. 2. pl. of def. article 
THE ME. III. Relative pron., pl. of THAT 
rel. pron. —late ME. 

Tho, adv. (conj.) Obs. exc. dial. IO E. pa, 
= ON. pá then, when; orig. a case-form of 
the demonstrative stem pa- of THE, THAT; 
meaning ‘that time’, the sb. being omitted.] 
As dem. adv.: Then. a. At that time. 
Tb ext) after that, upon that, thereupon 

The queene..had herde ofte of Eneas er thoo 
CHAUCER. b. Vn-to this Angel spak the frere 
tho CHAUCER. 

Tho, tho’, abbrev. ff. THOUGH. 

Thole (pol, paul, sb. [OE. poll = 
OFris. tholl, MLG., MDu. dolle (Du, dol), 
ON. polir fir tree, tree, peg.] 1. A vertical 
pin or peg in the side of a boat against which 
in rowing the oar presses as the fulcrum of 
its action; esp. one of a pair between which 
the oar works; hence, a rowlock. 2. A pin 
or peg in general: spec. a. A pin by means of 
which the shafts are fastened to the carriage 
or axle of a cart, etc. b. The handle or *nib* 
of a scythe-snathe (local) 1440. 

Thole (po-), v. Now n. dial. or arch. 
OE. polian = OFris. tholia, OS. tholon, 
tholian, OHG. dolón, dolën, ON. pola, Goth. 
bulan; Gmc. f. *pul- repr. wk. grade of IE. 
*tol- *tel- *t]- raise, remove, as in Gr. ràñvar 
endure, bear, L. tollere raise, tuli (pa. t.) bore.) 
1. trans. To be subjected or exposed to 
(something evil); to have to bear, suffer, 
endure, undergo. Also absol. 2. To submit 
with patience to; to bear or put up with, 
‘abide’, tolerate. Also absol. OE. 13. To 
allow, suffer, permit 1721. 

2. He that has a good crop may t. some thistles 


1800. 

Tho-le-pin. 1440. [f. THOLE sb. + PIN 
sb.) = THOLE sb. 

Tnolus (des). Pl. tholi (-əi). Also in 
Gr. form tholos (pos), pl. tholoi (oi). 1644. 
I. = Gr. ches a round building with a conical 
or vaulted roof.] Arch. A circular domed 
building or structure; a dome, cupola; a 
lantern. b. Gr. Antiq. An excavated circular 
tomb of the Mycenwan age, domed and lined 
with masonry 1885. 

"Thomzean (tomi-ün), a. and sb. 1727. (app. 
f. med. L. Thomeus (f. the name Thomas) + 
Ax. ] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Christian 
church traditionally said to have been 
founded by St. Thomas the Apostle, which 
has existed from early times on the Malabar 
coast. B. sb. A member of this church. 

Thomas (tomàs). OE. [- late L. Thomas, 
eccl. Gr. Gwuás.] 1. A Greek, Latin, and 
common Christian name: well known as that 
of the ‘doubting apostle’ (see John 20:25), 
and hence used allus.; also used as a repre- 
sentative proper name for one of the popu- 
lace taken at random. Abbrev. Tom, TOMMY. 
2. Generic name for a footman or waiter 
1846. 3. Thomas Atkins (also Thomas): a 
familiar name for the typical private sol- 
dier in the British Army; arising out of 
the casual use of this name in the specimen 
forms of the official regulations. (Now more 
popularly TOMMY ATKINS or TOMMY.) 1815. 

1. Doubting Thomases, who will only believe 
what they see 1883. 

Thomism (tó"miz'm). 1727. [f. prec. + 
-1sM.] Theol. The doctrines of Thomas Aqui- 
nas or of the Thomists. 

Thomist (to“ mist), sb. (a.) 1533. [- 
med.L. Thomista (Wyclif), f. Thomas; see 
As.] Eccl. A follower of Thomas Aquinas 
(known as ‘The Angelical Doctor’), a schol- 
astic philosopher and theologian of the 13th 
c. Also attrib. or as adj. Hence ‘Thomicstic, 
-al adjs. of or pertaining to the Thomists or 
their doctrines. 

Thomite (té"moit). rare. 1727. |f. 
THOMAS + -ITE! 1,] = THOMÆAN sb. 

Thomsenolite (tomsénoleit). 1868. 
[Named after Dr. Julius Thomsen of Copen- 
hagen; see -LITE.) Min. Hydrous fluoride of 
aluminium, calcium, and sodium, found with 
pachnolite on the cryolite of Greenland. 

Thomsen's (tomsonz) disease. 1890. 
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[Named after Dr. Thomsen of Schleswig- 
Holstein, who first described it.] Path. A 
peculiar congenital affection characterized 
by inability to relax the muscles immediately 
after contraction. 

Thomsonian (tomsó"niün), a. (sb.) 1833. 
[f. the proper name Thomson + -IAN.] 1, Of 
or pertaining to the system of medicine 
practised by Dr, Samuel Thomson, of Massa- 
chusetts (1769-1843). Also as sb., one who 
follows this system. 2. Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of the poet James Thomson, 
author of ‘The Seasons’ 1890. Hence 
"Thomso:nianism, the T. medical system. 

Thomsonite (tomsonoit) 1820. [Named 
after Dr. Thomas Thomson (1773-1852), pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Glasgow; see -ITE' 2 b.] 
Min. Hydrous silicate of aluminium, cal- 
cium, and sodium, found often in fibrous 
radiated masses, white to reddish-brown in 
colour; = COMPTONITE. 

Thong (bon). (OE. pwang, pwong = OF ris. 
thwang, MLG. dwank constraint, OHG. 
dwang rein (G. zwang compulsion), f. Gmc. 
*pwang-.) A narrow strip of hide or leather, 
for use as a lace, cord, band, strap, or the 
like. b. Such a strip used as an instrument of 
flagellation; also as the lash of a whip; 
hence spec. a whip-lash of plaited hide 1592. 
Thongs of raw hide 1867. b. Man's coltish dis- 
position asks the t. COWPER. 

Thong (pen), v. ME. If. prec.] 1. trans. 
To furnish with a thong; to fasten or secure 
with a thong or thongs; to bind with thongs. 
2. To flog or lash with a thong 1746. 

Thooid (pó"oid), a. (sb.) 1880, [irreg. f. 
THos or THOUS + o.] Zool. Resembling in 
form, or related to, the sub-genus Tu; in 
an extended sense applied to a division of 
the genus Canis including the wolf, dog, and 
jackal; as dist. from the alopecoid, typified 
by the fox. B. sb. A beast of this division. 

Thor (poi. OE. [-ON. porr; sce THUNDER, 
THURSDAY.] The Scandinavian god of thun- 
der, whose weapon was a hammer; his belt 
doubled his strength; hence in allusive use. 

Thoraci- (pore-si), comb. form of L. 
thorax, -ac-, in same sense as THORACO-; as 
in Thora:ciform a., thorax-shaped. 

Thoracic (pore:sik), a. (sb.) 1050. [= 
med. L. thoracicus — Gr. Gwpaxixds, f. Owpag, 
Bwpax- THORAX; see -10.] 1. Anat. Of, per- 
taining to, or contained in the thorax; pec- 
toral. b. Pertaining to, attached to, or 
forming part of the thorax (of an insect or 
crustacean) 1817. 2. Ichthyol. Having the 
ventral fins situated directly beneath the 
pectoral; belonging to the Thoracici, the 
third order of fishes in the Linnean system 
1700. 3. Having a thorax (as a distinguishing 
character); belonging to the Thoracica, a sub- 
order of cirripeds, in which the body consists 
of six thoracic segments, with a rudimentary 
abdomen 1891. 4. As a specific distinction in 
Nat. Hist.: Having the thorax conspicuously 
marked or coloured 1812. B. sb. fl. A 
medicine acting on the thorax; a pectoral 
-1710. 2. A thoracic fish: see 2 above 1828. 

\'Thoraco- (port ko), bef. a vowel thorac-, 
comb. form of Gr. pag. 0wpax- THORAX. 

Thoracente:sis, |Thoracocentesis (-senté-sis) 
[Gr. xévrnos pricking], the perforation of the 
chest-wall to draw off morbid accumulations of 
fluid. Thoracometer (-ko:mito1), an apparatus 
for measuring the movement of the chest-wall in 
respiration; a stethometer, "Thoraco'scopy, the 
sounding or exploration of the chest. Thoraco-~ 
stracous [Gr. dorpaxov hard shell] a., of or 
pertaining to the Thoracostraca, a division of 
crustaceans, haying a cephalothoracic shield and 
(usu,) stalked eyes, Thoraco'tomy [Gr. ro 
cutting], incision into the thorax. 

Thorax (p6*-reks). Pl. tho-raxes (rare), 
or in L. form thoraces (poré'siz). late ME. 
- L. thorax - Gr. op, breast-plate, breast, 
chest.] 1. Anat. and Zool. That part of the 
body of a mammal between the neck and the 
abdomen, comprising the cavity enclosed by 
the ribs, breast-bone, and dorsal vertebree, 
and containing the chief organs of circulation 
and respiration; the chest; also, the corre- 
sponding part in the lower vertebrates, as 
birds, serpents, and fishes. 2. Zool. The middle 
region of the body of an arthropod, between 
the head and the abdomen 1750. . Gr. 
Antiq. A cuirass, corselet 1842. 


THORIA 


Thoria (po*riá) 1847. [f. as THORIUM 
+ -a, after alumina, silica, etc.) Chem. An 
oxide of thorium, ThO,, important in the 
manufacture of incandescent gas mantles. 

Thorianite (po*riünoit). 1904. |f. *thorian 
(f. THORIA) + -ITE' Ab.] The mineral con- 
sisting chiefly of the oxides of thorium, 
uranium, and other rare metals, found in 
the south-west of Ceylon in small brownish- 
black crystals having a resinous lustre; a 
variety of pitch-blende. 

Thorite (pó*roit) 1832. [- Sw. thorit 
(Berzelius 1828-9), f. Thor (as in thorium) + 
"rg! 2b.] Min. Hydrous silicate of thorium, 
occurring crystalline, massive, and compact, 
orange-yellow (ORANGITE) to brownish-black 
or black, with a vitreous or resinous lustre. 

Thorium (pó*rijm). 1832. [- THOR, the 
Norse deity + -IUM (Berzelius, 1828-9).] 
Chem. A rare metallic element discovered by 
Berzelius in the mineral thorite, and subseq. 
found in small quantities in some other rare 
minerals. Symbol Th. (Now noted as one of 
the radio-active elements.) 

Thorn (pom), sb. [OE. porn = OS. thorn 
(Du. doorn), (O)HG. dorn, ON. porn, Goth. 
paurnus i= IE. *irnus.] I. 1. A stiff, sharp- 
pointed, straight or eurved woody process 
on the stem or other part of a plant; a spine, 
a prickle. 2. fig. (or in fig. context): Any- 
thing that causes pain, grief, or trouble ME. 
3. A spine or spiny process in an animal ME. 

1. Flours of all hue, and without T. the Rose 
Mim. 2. Phr. A t. in the flesh or side, a source of 
continual grief, trouble, or annoyance. (T'o be, sit, 
stand, walk) upon thorns, (to be, etc.) in a painful 
state of anxiety or suspense. 

I. 1. A plant which bears thorns or prickles; 
a bramble or brier; a prickly bush, shrub, or 
tree; a thorn-tree or thorn-bush; esp. any 
species of the genus Crategus; in England, 
spec. the Hawthorn or White-thorn (C. 
oxyacantha) OE. b. (without article). Thorn 
bushes or branches collectively; also, the 
wood of a thorn-tree ME. c. fig. (occas. 
alluding to Matt. 13:7). ME. 2. With qualify- 
ing words used to distinguish species and 
varieties of Crategus, and to designate 
various other thorny plants. See BLACK- 
THORN, BOX-l., WHITETHORN, etc. 1731. 

1. Do briers bringe forth figges, and thorns 
grapes? 1545. b. It pricks like thorne SHAKS. 
€. I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! SHELLEY. 

III. The name of the Old English and Ice- 
landie runic letter p (= th); named, like 
other runes, from the word of which it was 
the initial OE. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-bill, a humming bird of the 
S. Amer. genus Rhamphomicron; bird, aS. Amer. 
bird, Anumbius acuticaudatus, which builds a 
large domed nest of thorny twigs; -devil, an 
Australian lizard, = MOLOOH 2; -head, -headed 
worm one of the Acanthocephala, intestinal para- 
sitic worms having the proboscis furnished with 
hooks or spines; -hopper, a tree-hopper, Thelia 
crategi, which frequents thorny shrubs; -tail, 
pop. name of the humming-birds of the S. Amer. 
genap Gouldia, distinguished by a long pointed 


ail. 

Thorn (poin) v. Now rare. 1483. f. 
prec.] 1, trans. To make thorny, to furnish 
with thorns; esp. to protect (a newly planted 
quick-set hedge or the like) with dead thorn- 
bushes. 2. To prick with or as with a thorn; 
to vex 1590. 

2. I am the only rose of all the stock That never 
thorn'd him TENNYSON. 

Tho-rn-a:pple. 1578. The common name 
of Datura stramonium, of the family Solana- 
cee, a coarse annual plant bearing large four- 
celled capsules covered with prickly spines; 
also, the capsule or fruit itself. 

Thornback (pj-inbwek). ME. 1. The com- 
mon ray or skate (Raia clavata) of British 
seas, distinguished by having several rows of 
short sharp spines arranged along the back 
and tail. 2. Short for ¢. crab 1891. 13. An old 
maid (slang) 1709. 

attrib.: t. crab, a species of spider-crab or sea- 
spider, Maia squinaao, called: also n U.S; king: 
crab; t. ray = sense 1. 

"Tho:rn-bush. ME. Any bush that bears 
thorns; e.g. a hawthorn, a bramble. 

Tho-rn-hedge. 1560. A hedge of thorny 
shrubs; spec. a hedge composed of hawthorn 
*gets'. 

Thornless (poanlés) a. 1776. [f. THORN 
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sb. + -LESS.] Free from thorns; without a 


thorn. 
One of those Whose love has prov’d a t. rose! 


1803. 

Tho-rn-tree. 1483. A tree having or bear- 
ing thorns; in Great Britain, usu. a hawthorn 
tree. 

attrib.: t. fly, a March trout-fly. 

Thorny (bound), a. [O E. pornig; see 
THORN sb., -Y'.] 1, Abounding in, character- 
ized by, or consisting of thorns or spines; 
spiny, prickly. b. Of an animal (or a part of 
one): Having thorn-like organs or appen- 
dages; spiny 1711. 2. Overgrown with thorns 
or brambles OE. 3. fig. Pricking or piercing 
to the mind; painful, distressing; harassing, 
vexatious, irritating ME. b. Fullof points of 
contention or difficulty; delicate, ticklish 
1053, 4. In the names of species or varieties 
of plants, animals, or shells, characterized by 
having thorns or spines 1578. 

1. Daphne roming through a thornie wood 
SHAKS. 2. T. ground, fig. after the parable of the 
sower, Matt. 13:7, etc. 3. The t. point Of bare 
distresse, hath tane from me the shew Of smooth 
ciuility SHAKS. b. I have finally arranged a t. 
transaction Scorr. Hence Tho'rnily adv. 
Tho:rniness. 

Thoro- (pōro), comb. form of THORIUM, 
in names of compound salts, minerals, etc., 
eg. Thorogu:mmite Min. a hydrated 
thoro-silicate of uranium. 

Thorough (py-rd, po-ra), prep. and adr. 
Chiefly areh. or Obs. [Disyllabic development, 
puruh, of OE. purh THROUGH, paralleled in 
borough, furrow, marrow, sorrow.) Y. prep. 
1, From side to side or end to end of. 2, 
Along (to any distance) within. Without 
implication of traversing from end to end, 
OK. 3. Over the whole extent of, in or to all 
parts of; throughout OE. 4. From beginning 
to end of a space of time OE. 5. Indicating 
intermediation, means, agency, instrumen- 
tality OE. 

1. You ryde thorowe streetes, and townes 1540. 
2. He wente porow a foreste fowre longe myle 
1430, 3. O'er hilly path and open Strath We'll 
wander Scotland t. Worpsw. 5. Not thorow th: 
swerde, ner thorow thy bowe COVERDALE Josh. 


4:19, 

II. adv. (Now arch. or dial.) 1, = THROUGH 
adv. 1, 2. arch. OE. 2. Qualifying pa. pple. 
or adj. THROUGH adv. 4. a. Obs. or dial. 
ME. 

1. The future hides in it Gladness and sorrow; 
We press still thorow CARLYLE. 2. He had a t. 
good opinion of himself GOLDSM. 

Thorough (po-rd, pn. ro), adj. and sb. 1489. 
[attrib. use of prec. adv.] A. adj. 1. Used 
chiefly with sbs. of action or position, being 
a kind of ellipt. use of the adv. = ‘going, 
passing, or extending through’. Obs. exc. in 
special applications. 2. a. Of an action, etc.: 
Carried out through the whole of something; 
thorough-going; fully executed; affecting 
every part or detail. Hence gen. That is 
fully what is expressed by the noun. 1489. 
b. of a person in ref. to his action or quality 
1655. 

2. a. A t. knowledge of the world GOLDSM. b. The 
„most t. gentleman I ever saw LYTTON. 

B. sb. [Ellipt. or absol. uses of THOROUGH a. 
or adv.) 1. Thorough-going action or policy: 
in Eng. Hist. (with capital T) applied to that 
of Strafford and Laud in the reign of Charles 
I, and sometimes to that of Cromwellas Lord 
Protector 1634. 2. Agric. A furrow; water-t., 
a ‘thorough’ made for surface-draining; a 
water-furrow 1733. 

1. And for the state, indeed, my lord, I am for 
T. LAUD. 

Thorough- in combination. 

1. With verbs, pples., or adjs.: tho-rough-bind 
v., trans. to bind or fasten (a wall, etc.) by a stone 
or iron, passing through from side to side; -drain 
v., trans. to drain (a field) by means of water- 
thoroughs; -felt pa. pple., felt throughout; -ripe 
(throu'gh-ripe) a., ripe throughout, thoroughly 
ripe. 2. With sbs. or derived adjs.: tho-rough- 
band (throu'gh-band), a stone, ete., extending 
through the breadth of a wall or dyke so as to 
bind the sides together; -draught (throu-gh- 
draught) a draught or current of air passing 
through a room, etc.; -edged a., thoroughly or 
DU edged; keen-edged; -hearted a., whole- 

earted; entirely devoted: -winded a. (of a horse) 
sound in ‘wind’; not broken-winded. 

Thoroughbass (pp-rdbé's). 1602. f. 
‘THOROUGH prep. or adv. + Bass sb.*] Mus. A 


THOROUGH-PIN 


bass part extending through a piece of music, 
and written by itself, with figures indicating 
the chords or harmonies to be played with it; 
a figured bass, basso continuo; esp. (formerly) 
an accompaniment thus written or played; 
hence loosely, an accompaniment in general, 
Also, the method of indicating harmonies by 
a figured bass, or the art of playing from it; 
loosely, the science of harmony in general. 
Ib. erron. A loud or deep bass 1749. 
Thoroughbrace (b»róbrés) U.S. 1897. 
[f. THOROUGH prep. or adv. + BRACE sb.!] 
Each of à pair of strong braces or bands of 
leather connecting the front and back C- 
springs and supporting the body of a coach 
or other vehicle. Hence Tho-roughbraced 


a. 
Thoroughbred (pr»róbred), a. (sb.) [t. 
THOROUGH adv. + BRED ppl. a.) 1. Thorough- 
ly educated or accomplished; hence, com- 
plete, thorough, out-and-out. (Now regarded 
as fig. from 2.) 2. Of a horse: Of pure breed 
or stock; spec. applied to a race-horse whose 
pedigree for a given number of generations 
is recorded in the stud-book. Also of a dog, 
bull, ete, 1796. b. transf. Applied to human 
beings or their attributes, usu. implying 
grace, distinction, or the like 1820, 

2. b. More thorough-bred or fairer fingers BYRON, 
B. sb. 1. A thoroughbred animal, esp. a 


horse 1842, 2. transf. and fig. A woll- born, 
well-bred, or thoroughly trained person. 
Also, a first-rate motor-car, bicycle, etc. 1894. 
1. I can't afford a t., and hate a cock-tail 
THACKERAY, 


Thoroughfare (po-rófé*i), sb. (g.) [In late 
ME. thurghfare, f. purh, puruh THROUGH + 
FARE 8b,!] 1, A passage or way through. a. 
gen. tb. spec. A town through which traffic 
passes; a town on a highway or line of traffic 
—1829. c. A public way unobstructed and 
open at both ends; esp. a main road or street, 
a highway 1540. d. A piece of water, as a 
Strait or river, affording passage for ships, 
etc.; an unobstructed channel 1699. 2. The 
action of golng or passing through, or the 
condition of being passed through or 
traversed; passage. Now rare or Obs. 1007. 
3. attrib. or adj. That is a t.; passed or 
travelled through by trafie; chiefly in (. 
town = sense 1 b. 1553. ji 

1. a. This world nys but a thurghfare ful of wo, 
And we been pilgrymes, passynge to and fro 
CHAVCER. Phr. No. t., no publie way through or 
right of way here. c. The Strand, that goodly 
thorow-fare betweene The Court and City 1658. 
2. Ye..have..made one Realm Hell and thís 
World, one Realm, one Continent Of ensle 
thorough-fare MILT. 

Thoroughgoing (p»rügó"in) a. 1810. 
[f. THOROUGH adv. + going, pr. pple. of Go 
v.] Going the full length; doing things 
thoroughly; acting with completeness; un- 
compromising, thorough, extreme, out-and- 
out. (Of persons, actions, etc.) Hence 
Tho-roughgo-ingly adv., -ness. 

Tho-rough-light. Now rare or Obs. 1005. 
a. pl. Windows on opposite sides of a room, 
so that the light passes right through 1025. 
b. fig. (sing. and pl.) in ref. to the ‘light of 
knowledge or discovery. So Tho-rough- 
lighted a. having thorough-lights. 

Thoroughly (pp-réli), adv. ME. If. T 
ROUGH adv. or adj. + -LY*.] t1. In a way that 
penetrates or goes through; right through, 
quite through (rare) 21703. 2. In a thors 
manner or degree; in every part or detail; 
fully, completely, entirely, perfectly 1478. 

Thoroughness (pr:rónés). 1843. [f. THO- 
ROUGH a. + -NESS.] The quality of pepe 
thorough or of doing things thoroughly; t g 
condition of being done thoroughly; com 
pleteness. e 1646. 

Thorough-paced (prrópést) 4, 2 5 
[f. THOROUGH adv. + PACED.] fl. lit. 12155 
horse: Thoroughly trained; having all d 
paces (rare) 1068. 2. fig. Thoroughly trainen 
or accomplished, perfectly skilled or vama e 
(in something); hence, thoroughgoing, co! 
plete, perfect, thorough 1646. t 

2. A thoro’-pac’d villain 1710. A hearty t. 
LAMB. d ir f. THO- 

Thorough-pin (pp. robin). 1780. If. 10 
ROUGH- + PIN sb.'] Farriery. A awe 
the sheath of the tendon of the flexor P 


liar 


THOROUGH-STITCH 


forans muscle in a horse's hock, appearing 
on both sides 80 as to suggest a pin passing. 
through; also a similar swelling in the carpal 
joint of the fore-leg. 

Tho-rough-stitch, throu-gh-stitch, sb., 
ade. and adj. Obs. exc. dial. 1569. [f. THO- 
RovHH adv. + STITCH sb.) fA. sb. A stitch 
drawn right through the stuff; hence fig. in 
ref, to thoroughness of action (rare) —1063. 
B. adv, Right through, through to the end; 
thoroughly ; completely 1579. 

Phr. 7o go t. (with), to perform something 
thoroughly, go through with; ‘a tailor's expression 
for finishing any thing once begun’; ‘The. . Cheif 
Justice Jefferies. went thorough stitch in that 
tribunal EVELYN. 

1C. adj. Thoroughgoing, out-and-out —1828, 

Thoroughwax (po-roweks). 1548. f. 
‘THOROUGH prep. and adr. + WAX v. grow; 
from the branches appearing to grow through 
the leaves.) The umbelliferous herb Bupleu- 
rum rotundifolium, also called hare’s ear, 
having roundish-oval perfoliate leaves, and 
small greenish-yellow flowers with conspi- 
cuous bracts. 

Thoroughwort (po-rdwoat). 1828. f. 
THOROUGH prep. or ade, + Wort", after prec.) 
A N. Amer. composite plant, Eupatorium 
perfoliatum, having connate-perfoliate leaves 
and large corymbs of numerous white 
flowers; also called boneset or crosswort. 

Thorp (péap). arch. and Hist. Also thorpe. 
[OE. prop, oceas. (prob. from ON.) Horn = 
OFris., OS. thorp (Du. dorp), (O)HG. dorf 
village, ON. porp hamlet, farmstead, Goth. 
paurp field, ‘land’ (dypós) = Gmo, *purpam; 
of unkn. origin.) A hamlet, village, or 
small town; in ME. esp. an agricultural 
village. (A frequent second element in place- 
names in the forms -thorpe, -thrup, -trup, 
chiefly in the Danelaw district.) 

Within alittle thorpe Istaid atlast 1600. Ihurry 
down. By twenty thorps, a little town, And half 
a hundred bridges TENNYSON. 

Thos (põ Pl. thoes (pd"-iz). 1601. [L. 
- Gr. bas, pl. Odes, beast of prey of the dog 
kind. Cf. Tuovs, THoor.] The Gr. and L. 
name of à beast of the canine group; probably 
a jackal of some species. 

Those (O), dem. pron. and adj. (pl.) 
[OE. pds, ME. (southern) pds, pl. of THIS; 
from xiv, first in northern and later in 
midland and southern speech, pl. of dem. 
pron. and adj. THAT; repl. THO dem. pron. 
and adj., which remained in literary use till 
XVI, and survives in Sc. and north, dial. 
as (hae.] I. Demonstrative pronoun. fl. = 
THESE pron. -ME. 2. Pl. of THAT: indicating 
things or persons pointed to or already 
mentioned ME. b. Preceded by and, intro- 
ducing an additional qualification of the 
things or persons mentioned in the previous 
clause 1545, 3. In opposition to these; some- 
times spec. = ‘the former’. Also in contrast 
to (the) others. 1011. 4. As antecedent pro- 
noun, followed by a defining word or phrase 
ME. II. Demonstrative adjective. t1. Pl. of 
TmsII; = THESE adj. -ME. 2. Pl. of THAT I. 
l 1 b. ME. b. Used instead of that with a 
sing. noun of multitude (now only with col. 
lectives in pl. sense, as clergy, horse, vermin 
and esp, with kind, sort, followed by of with 
Dl. sb. 1560. 3. In opposition to these; pl. of 
‘THar II. 2. 1641. 4. In concord with a noun 
which is the antecedent to a relative, or 
which is further defined by a participle ME. 

A pP pl. of THAT II. 4. Now rare. 1605. 
Cn y lips, t. kissing cherries SHAKS. Binde vp 
b. im HAKS. A noted family in t. parts 1741. 
SHAKE nd t. poore number saued with you 
WUAKS. The little regard shown..to t. sort of 

gs H. WALPOLE, 5. He spoke of you in t. 


uy that make me glad that I have met the son 


enue (pan), sb. 1869. A collog, and 

im liar abbrev. of thousand, esp. = 4 
re pounds (sterling). 

ions (Sau), pers. pron. 2nd sing. nom. 

m a. bt = OFris., OS. (hà (LG. du), OHG. 

01 Re di, ON. þú, Goth. pu :- Gme. repr. 

(Dan. tà, whence also L., Olr., Av. tū, Gr. 

q orie) zó, Attic ou, etc. See also THEE, 
HINE, THY.] 

90 le The pronoun by which a person (or thing) 
addressed, in the nom. (or voc.) sing.; the 
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pronoun denoting the person or thing spoken 


ede e niin. x E. they were 

y pl. ye, you, your, 
yours, in ad: ing a superior. and b 
equal, but were long retained in addressing an 
inferior. Long retained by Quakers in addressing 
a single person, though now less general. In 
general English used in addressing God or Christ, 
also in homiletic language, and in poetry, apos- 
trophe, and elevated prose. x 

b. Used in apposition to and preceding a sb. 
in the vocative; in reproach or contempt 
often emphasized by being placed or repeated 
after the sb. OE. 2. as sb. a. The person or 
‘self’ of the individual addressed 1693. b. 
The word itself; see also THEE pron. 4. 1655. 

1. T., O God, art praysed in Sion COVERDALE 
Ps, 6 5 185 Good t., saue mee a piece of March- 

ne SHAKS. b. T. lyest, t. jesting Monkey t. 

HAKS. 2. b. They also used the plain language of 
T. and Thee to a single person PENN. 

Thou (6au), v. 1440. [f. prec. Cf. THEE v.*] 
trans. and intr. To use the pronoun ‘thou’ to 
a person: familiarly, to an inferior, in con- 
tempt or insult, or as done on principle by 
Quakers. 

She [a Quakeress] thou'd him [the king] all along 
Perrys. In this country ‘thouing’ is a lost art 


1883. 

Though (56%), adv. and conj. [ME. poh (in 
Orm. pohA) — *póh, prehistoric form of ON. 
bó (ON. pau), earlier *pauh = OE. heal 
(whence ME. peh, etc., bah, pauh, which were 
obs. before 1500), OFris. Mach, OS. thoh (Du. 
doch), OHG. doh (G. doch), Goth. pauh or, 
yet; Gme. advb. formation on base *pa- 
"THE, THAT + (in Goth. -uA) the particle repr. 
by L. -que, Gr. ré, Skr. ca and.] An adversa- 
tive particle expressing that relation of two 
opposed facts or cireumstances (actual or 
hypothetical) in which the one is inadequate 
to prevent the other, and therefore both 
concur, contrary to what might be expected. 
I. adv. For allthat; in spite of that; neverthe- 
less, howbeit, however, yet. Now collog. 

Your hands then mine, are quicker for a fray, My 
legs are longer t. to runne away SHAKS. It did its 
duty, t. BROWNING. 

II. conj. (or conjunctive adv.) 1, Introducing 
a subordinate clause expressing a fact: Not- 
withstanding that; in spite of the fact that, 
although OE. b. With ellipsis of the sub- 
ordinate clause 1592. 2. Introducing a sub- 
ordinate clause expressing a supposition or 
possibility: Even if; even supposing that; 
granting that OE. b. With ellipsis (as in 1 b) 
150 1. 3. Introducing an additional statement 
restricting or modifying the preceding: And 
yet, but yet, but still, however ME. 4. ta. 
After neg. or interrog. phrases with wonder, 
marvel, be sorry, care, etc., where if or that is 
now substituted -1637. b. In phr. as though: 
as if; as would or might be the case if; so as 
to suggest the supposition that ME. 5. With 
special constructions (in sense 1, 2, or 3). 
ta. Followed by that 1711. b. Strengthened 
by all, following or preceding. Obs. exc, in 
comb. ALTHOUGH. Also by even preceding. 


ME. 
1. The hone Gives edge to razors, t. itself has 
civil, thof I 


none 1746. The French..are very 
don't understand their lingo SMOLLETT. b. The 
base (t. bitter) disposition of Beatrice SHAKS. 
2. T. he slaye me, yet wyll I put my trust in hym 
BIBLE (Great) Job 13:15. b. T. nere so blacke, say 
they haue Angells faces SHAKS. 4. a. He cares not 
t. the Church sinke 1637. b. I’faith, Ile eate 
nothing: I thanke you as much as t. I did SHAKS. 
5. a. Lear IV. vi. 219, b. Nor, even t. it be told 
to her, can she enter into it 1856. 
Thought (pot, sb. [repr. OE. poht, 
= OS. githaht (Du. gedachte), OHG. 
gidaht :- Gmc. *3apauxt-, f. *pankjan THINK; 
cf. synon. ON. pótti, póltr, Goth. pühtus, f. 
„t- 1. The action or process of thinking; 
mental action or activity in general, esp. 
that of the intellect; exercise of the mental 
faculty: formation and arrangement of ideas 
in the mind. b. Thinking as a permanent 
characteristic or condition; the capacity of 
thinking; the thinking faculty OE. c. The 
product of mental action or effort; what one 
thinks; that which is in the mind ME. d. In 
a collective sense (with defining adj.): What 
is or has been thought by the thinkers of a 
specified class, time, or place 1853. 2. (with a 


THOUGHT-READING 


and pl.) A single act or product of thinking; 
an item of mental activity; something that. 
one thinks or has thought; a thing that is in 
the mind; an idea, notion OE. b. spec. An 
idea suggested or recalled to the mind; a 
reflection, a consideration ME. 3. In various 
specialized senses (from 1 and 2). a, Con- 
sideration, attention, heed, care, regard ME. 
b. Meditation, mental contemplation ME. 
c. Conception, imagination, fancy ME. 
d. The entertaining of some project in the 
mind; the idea or notion of doing something, 
as contemplated or entertained in the mind ; 
hence, intention, purpose, design; esp. an 
imperfect or half-formed intention. Also in 
pl., as to have thoughts (of). ME. e. Remem- 
brance, ‘mind’. Obs. or merged in general 
sense. ME. f. Mental anticipation, expecta- 
tion ME. g. An opinion or judgement; a 
belief or supposition; what one thinks of or 
about a thing or person 1596. 4. Anxiety or 
distress of mind; solicitude; grief, care, 
vexation. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 5. A very 
small amount, a very little, a trifle, (Usu., 
now always, adverbial.) 1581. 

1. Whether Brutes are capable of t.? 1704. 
b. Had he bin where he 259185 By this had t. 
bin past SHAKS. c. Thus Bethel spoke, who always 
speaks his t. POPE. d. The leaders of scientific t. 
1884, 2. Good Thoughts in Bad Times FULLER. 
One scarce can say..That he even gave it a t. 
BROWNING. Phr. Second thoughts, ideas occurring 
subsequently; later and maturer consideration; 
so first thoughts. b. Rich II, V. v. 28. 3. a. Evil is 
wrought by want of T., As well as want of Heart! 
Hoop. Phr. To take t., to consider, meditate (how 
to do something, ete.) b. She was lost in t. (mod.). 
c. O change beyond report, t., or belief! MILT. 
d. I do begin to haue bloody thoughts SHAKS. 
g. My first t. was, he lied in every word BROWN- 
ING. 4. Therfore take no t. saynge what shall we 
eate? TINDALE Matt. 6:31. 5. I like the new tire 
. if the haire were a t. browner SHAKS. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-executing d., (a) in Lear, 
‘doing execution with the swiftness of b.“ (b) 
executing the t. or intention of a person; sick 
d., sick with 't. or thinking; -transfer, trans- 
ference (Psychics), transference or communica- 
tion of t. from one mind to another apart from 
the ordinary channels of sense; telepathy ; “wave, 
(a) Psychics, a ‘wave’ or undulation of a hypo, 
thetical medium of t.-transference; (b) a ‘wave’ 
or impulse of t. passing simultaneously through 
a crowd of persons or other living beings. 

Thought (pot), pa. t. and pple. of THINK 
v. and ?. 

Thoughted (ported), a. 1592. [f. THOUGHT 
sb. + ED?.] Having thoughts (of a specified 


= 


kind). 

Thoughtful (po-tfal), a. ME. [f. THOUGHT 
sb. + Tl.] 1. Full of or characterized by 
thought; meditative, contemplative; pre- 
occupied in mind. Also (ransf. of personal 
attributes, actions, etc. b. Disposed to think 
about or consider matters; reflective; theed- 
ful or mindful of. Also transf. Characterized 
by thought or reflection. ME. 12. Full of 
mental trouble; anxious; sorrowful; melan- 
choly, moody —1744. 3. Showing thought or 
consideration for others; considerate 1851. 

1. War, horrid war, your t. walks invades POPE. 
b. T. persons..had heard of these doings with 
uneasiness FROUDE. Not beyond the reach of t. 
enquiry 1884. 2. The merry soul is freer from. 
intended mischief than the i man 1627. Hence 
‘Thou-ghtful-ly adv., -nes 

Thoughtless (pğ-tlċs), d. 1592. If. as prec. 
+ -LESS.] 1, Not taking thought; unreflect- 
ing, heedless, imprudent. b. With of or 
dependent clause: Not thinking; unmindful; 
heedless; unsuspecting. Now rare. 1015. 
fc. Free from care or anxiety —1789. d. In- 
considerate 1704. 2. Deficient in or lacking 
thought; not given to thinking; stupid; 
destitute of ideas. Now rare. 1682. tb. Of 
inanimate things: Devoid of thought —1705. 

1. Youth may be alleged as an excuse for rash- 
ness and folly, as being 1 t. 1736. c. The 
t. day, the easy night GRAY. d. Little fly, Thy 
summer's play My t. hand Has brush'd away 
BLAKE. 2. An earnest thinker in a t. time 1879. 
Hence Thou:ghtless-ly adv., -ness. 

Thought-out (potaut; stress variable), 
ppl. a. 1870. [pa. pple, of think out used as 
adj.] Elaborated, constructed, or arrived at 
by thinking or mental labour; thoroughly 
considered. 

Thou-ght-reading, sb. 1855. The reading 
of another person's thoughts; direct, percep- 


THOUS 


tion by one mind of what is passing in 
another, independent of ordinary means of 
expression or communication; a power 
alleged to be possessed by certain persons or 
by persons in certain psychic states. So 
Thou-ght-rea:der. Thou-ght-rea:ding a. 

Thous (pose). 1839. [mod. L., irreg. — Gr. 
Ochs, Owds; see THOS.] Zool. A species or group 
of beasts of the extended genus Canis, canine 
beasts, natives of Africa and Asia; including 
Thous (or Canis) anthus (the North African 
Jackal), and 7. mesomelas, variegatus, and 
senegalensis, African jackals. 

Thousand (pau-zond), sb. and a. [OF. 
büsend = OFris. thüsend, OS. thüsundig, 
OHG. thü-, düsunt (Du. duizend, G. tausend), 
ON. püsund, Goth, püsundi :- Gmc, *püsun- 
di, cogn. with Balto-Sl. *£üssntjá.] 1. The 
cardinal number equal to ten times one 
hundred: denoted by the symbols 1000 or M 
(for L. mille), formerly often by i or ", as 
XXX". a. As sb. or quasi-sb., with pl. (a) In 
sing. Usu. a f., emphatically or precisely one 
t. OE. (b) In pl. thousands OE. (c) After 
another numeral the sing. is now commonly 
used as a collective pl. OE. (d) As a sb. it 
takes after it of, repr. the OE, genitive pl. 
Now after a numeral only as a unit of quan- 
tity by which things are sold. OE. b. As adj. 
or quasi-adj., followed immediately by a pl. 
(or collective) noun OK. 2, Often used 
vaguely or hyperbolically for a large number 
OE. 3. Ellipt. uses. a. A thousand of some 
weight, measure, or quantity OE. b. A 
thousand pounds sterling 1547. T4. As 
ordinal: = 'THOUSANDTH —1080. 

1. a. (a) A t. to one, they have. .some gnawing 
care 1668. One in a t., a paragon. (b) The: 
amounted in all to some thousands 1771. (d) 
Thousands of arrobas were. obtained 1880. b. So 
many t. Christians. .murdered 1650, 2. You may 
do good to thousands 1779. 3. a. Instead of 
looking twenty, he looked a t. THACKERAY. The 
price of gas..was 88. 9d. per t. 1901. b. A man 
of two t. a yeere B. JONS. 

"Thousandfold (pau-zondfo"ld), a., adv., 
and sb. [OE. püsendfeald; see prec., -FOLD.] 
A. adj. One thousand times as much or as 
many; consisting of a thousand parts; a 
thousand times repeated or multiplied. B. 
adv. A thousand times (in amount); a thou- 
sand times as much ME. C. sb, A thousand 
times the amount or number 1711. 

Thousandth (pau-zondp), a. and sb. 1552. 
[f. THOUSAND + -TH'.] The ordinal number 
belonging to the cardinal THOUSAND. A. adj. 
1, Coming last in order of a thousand succes- 
sive individuals. 2. T. part: one of a thousand. 
equal parts into which anything may be 
divided 1561. B. sb. A thousandth part 1793. 

Thraldom (prildom) ME. If. next + 
-DOM.] The state or condition of being a 
thrall; bondage, servitude; captivity. 

In the midst of my thraldome in Turkie 1590. 
This t. to their pleasures YOUNG. 

Thrall (prol), sb. (a.) Now arch. or Hist. 
[OE. præl (first in late Northumb.) — ON. 
þræll, perh. :- *prahilaz, f. Gmc. *prah- 
*preh- run; cf. Goth. pragjan run, OHG. 
dregil, drigil servant, (prop.) ‘runner’.] 
1. One who is in bondage to a lord or master; 
a villein, serf, bondman, slave; also, a 
servant, subject; transf. one whose liberty is 
forfeit; a captive, prisoner of war. b. fig. A 
slave (to something) OE. 2. The condition 
of a thrall; thraldom, bondage, servitude; 
captivity ME. 13. Oppression, trouble, 
distress —1829. 

1. Outcast of Nature, Man! the wretched t. Of 
bitter-dropping sweat THOMSON. b. Slaues of 
drinke, and thralles of sleepe SHAKS. 2. To bring 
this noble Realme of England to thraule 1592. 

B. adj. |The sb. used attrib.] 1. That is a 
thrall; subject, captive, enslaved, in bondage 
ME. 12. Belonging to or characteristic of 
thraldom ; slave-like, slavish, servile —1535. 

1. To be t. to no vice UDALL. We now are 
captives that made others t. HAYWOOD. 

Thrall (prol), v. arch. [Early ME. prallen, 
f. prec.] trans. To bring into bondage or 
subjection; to deprive of liberty; to hold in 
thraldom, enthrall, enslave; to take or hold 
captive. 

Thranite (pré!-noit). 1842. [— Gr. 6pavizzs, 
f. Opavos bench.] Gr. Antiq. In the ancient 
trireme, a rower in one of the tiers, prob. the 
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uppermost tier, which had the longest oars 
and hardest work. 

Thrash, thresh (pref, pref), v. (ME. 
threshe(n (x11), continuing metathetic alt. of 
OE. perséan (late OE. prescan, pryscan) = 
MLG., MDu. derschen (LG., Du. dorschen), 
OHG. dreskan (G. dreschen), ON. preskja, 
Goth. priskan, f. Gme. *persk- :- IE. *tersk-, 
repr. in Balto-Sl. by words denoting 
‘crackle’, ‘crash’, *rattle'.] I. To thresh 
or thrash corn, ete. and directly derived 
senses. 1. To separate by any mechanical 
means, e.g. rubbing, shaking, trampling, 
stamping, beating, or intermittent pressure, 
the grains of any cereal from the husks and 
straw; esp. by beating with a flail; now also 
by the action of revolving mechanism in a 
mill or machine. Also, to shake out or 
separate in the same way the seed of any 
plant. trans. and absol. or intr. 2. fig.: in 
earlier use sometimes with ref. to ancient 
modes of threshing ME. 3. transf. To beat or 
strike as with a flail. (rans. and intr. 1573. 

1. Afftir hervest..men thresshe shevys LyDG. 
First thrash the Corne, then after burne the 
straw Suaks, 2. Phr. To t. straw, to work at what 
is unproductive or unprofitable. To t. out (a sub- 
ject, ete.), to discuss (à matter) exhaustively; to 
get at the truth of (a question) by discussion or 
argument. 3. The es goes on threshing the 
water 1867. 

II. To beat a person, an army, etc. (Now 
commonly thrash.) 1. trans. To beat by 
way of punishment; to chastise by or as by 
beating; to flog, orig. with a stick, cudgel, 
whip, etc.; in mod. use also to pommel with 
the fists OE. 2. To beat completely or 
thoroughly; to overcome with severe loss in 
war or fighting, or at a game or contest 1606. 

1. Take a good cudgel, and thrash him with it 
FIELDING. 2. The Colonel. .has just been thrash- 
ing me at billiards 1890. 

II. Transf. uses. (Usually thrash.) 1. intr. 
Naut. To force or work one's way against 
opposing wind, tide, etc. Also (rans. with 
way. 1830. b. trans. To force (a ship) forward, 
esp. against contrary wind or sea 1886. 2. 
intr. To make wild movements like those of 
a flail or whip; to lash out; to throw oneself 
(or itself) to and fro with violence; to toss, 
plunge; of hair, branches, or anything free 
at one end: to flap, whip, lash 1850. 

1. Hard labour to. .thrash for an hour through 
blocks of ice before we could get out 1830. b. The 
screw began to thrash the ship along the Docks 
KIPLING. 2. [A whale] blindly thrashed and 
rolled about in great agony 1850. 

Thrasher, thresher (pre-foz pre:fou). 
late ME. [f. prec. + Kn. ] 1, One who or 
that which thrashes or threshes grain; a 
threshing-machine. (More usu. spelt 
thresher.) 2. A sea-fox or fox-shark, Alopias 
vulpes; so called from the very long upper 
division of the tail, with which it lashes an 
enemy. Also called thresher- or thrasher-fish, 
-Shark. 1609. 3. One who thrashes or beats 
another 1907, 

Comb.: t.-whale, a grampus or killer, as Orca 
gladiatoi 


Thrasher! (pre-foi). 1808. [perh. a sur- 
vival of thrusher, thresher, an Eng. dial. name 
of the THRUSH (Turdus musicus).] A bird of 
the N. Amer. genus Harporhynchus, re- 
sembling the Song Thrush; esp. H. (Turdus) 
fuscus, the best known of the species, of the 
north-eastern U.S., called also brown t., 
brown thrush. 

Thra'shing-, thre-shing-floor. late ME. 
A prepared hard level surface on which corn 
is threshed. 

Thra:shing-, thre· shing- machi: ne. 1797. 
A power-driven machine for separating 
grain or other seed from the straw or husk. 

Thra:sshin$-, thre-shing-mill. 1797. A 
fixed threshing-machine; usually, one driven 
by water or wind power. 

Thraso (pré'-so). Pl. os, -oes, also as 
L., Thrasones (-ó"niz). 1576. [L. Thraso, 
on- — Gr. Opácov, name of a braggart soldier 
in Terence’s Eunuchus, f. 6paoís bold, 
Spirited.] A braggart, a boaster. 

Thrasonic (préso-nik), a. 1657. f. as next 
+ -Ic.] = next. 

Thrasonical (préso:nikál) a. 1564. |f. 
L. Thrason-, THRASO + -ICAL.] Resembling 
Thraso or his behaviour; given to or marked 


THREAD 
by boasting; boastful, 
glorious. 

Cesars Thrasonicall bragge of I came, saw, and 
ouercame SHAKS. Hence Thraso'nically adv, 

Thrave, threave (pré'y, priv). Chiefly Sc, 
and north. OE. [Of Scand. origin; cf. Icel. 
preft, MSw. prave, Sw. trafve, Da. trave.) 1; 
Two shocks or stooks of corn (or pulse), gen, 
containing twelve sheaves cach, but varying 
in different localities; hence used as a 
measure of straw, fodder, etc. 2. transf. and 
fig. A large number; a company ; a multitude, 
& *heap', a ‘lot’. late ME. 

2. Gallants. . [have] beene seene to flock here In 
threaues B. JONS. Tidings..of a thrave of Jews 
newly converted 1656. 

Thread (pred) sb. [OE. rd = 08. 
brad, OHG. dràl (Du. draad, G. draht), ON. 
prdór :- Gmo. *pr&duz, f. r twist (see 
"THROW).] 1. A fine cord composed of the 
fibres or filaments of flax, cotton, wool, silk, 
etc. spun to a considerable length; spec. such 
a cord composed of two or more yarns, esp, 
of flax, twisted together; applied also to a 
similar product from glass, asbestos, a duc- 
tile metal, etc. b. The sacred thread with 
which Brahmins and Parsees are invested at 
initiation 1582. 2. Each of the lengths of 
yarn which form the warp and woof of a 
woven fabric; hence, any one of these as an 
ultimate constituent of such a fabric, and 
thus of one's clothing; the least part of one's 
dress; esp. in the phr. nof a dry t. on one ME. 
b. A lineal measure of yarn: the length of a 
coil of the reel, varying in amount according 
to the material, and also with the locality 
1002. c. fig. A single element interwoven 
with others in any composite fabric, mental, 
moral, social, political, or the like 1836. 3. 
Without a, as name of the substance of 
which the above-mentioned things are com- 
posed, or of these things taken iu the mass; 
often with distinctive word, as gold or silk t.; 
sometimes spec. flaxen or linen thread as 
dist. from silk or cotton; in pl., kinds of 
thread. late ME. tb. fig. The material or 
‘fibre’ of which anything is composed; 
*texture', quality, nature —1746. 4. Some- 
thing having the slenderness or fineness of a 
thread; e.g., a hair, a filament of a cobweb, 
etc. late ME. b. A 'string' of any viscid 
Substance; a thin continuous stream of 
liquid, sand, eto.; a narrow strip of space; 4 
fine line or streak of colour or light; a ‘thin’ 
continuity of sound 1503. c. A degree of 
stickiness reached in boiling clarified syrup 
for confectionery 1802. 5. transf. The spiral 
ridge winding round the shank of a screw} 
also, each complete turn of this 1074. 

1. From these little Threads..such strong 
Cables are form'd 1720. 2. Till April's dead, 
change not a f. 1908. 7. and thrum, each length 
of the warp-yarn, and the tuft where it is fastened 
to the loom; hence fig. the whole of anything; 
good and bad together. Also threads and thrums, 
ends of warp threads, miscellaneous scraps Or 
waste fragments, c. The only threads of light in 
the dark web of his history are clerical and 
theurgic KINGSLEY. 3. Linens and threads main- 
tain the improvement lately reported 1887. 4 
b. The pale Aare. . winds its white t. through the 
valley 1884. 

IL. 1. fig. Something figured as being spun 
or drawn out like a thread; esp. the con- 
tinued course of life, represented in classical 
mythology as a thread which is spun and cut 
oft by the Fates 1447. 2. That which guides 
through a maze, perplexity, difficulty, OT 
intricate investigation 1580. 3. The sequence 
of events or ideas continuing through the 
whole course of anything; train of thought 
1642. 4. Some continuous feature which runs 
through the pattern of anything 1685. 5. The 
central line of the current of a stream, esp: 
as a boundary line. [tr. L. filum aqua.) 1091. 
6. That by which something i8 suspended, or 
upon which things hang OE. 7. In ref. to 
other functions of a thread; e. M a 9 
of connecting or holding together A 

1. For my Ano part would mot. „beginne 
againe the thred of my dayes Sin T. BROWN! i 
3. The matron. then Resumed the thrid of 5 
discourse again DRYDEN. 6. Phr, To hang Md g z 
to be in a precarious condition. 7. She keptin n 
hands the f. of many a political intrigue son Y 

altrib, and Comb.: t.-animalcule, a. vibrion ne 
animalcule; -cell, (a) a stinging cell in coelen- 
terates; a nematocyst; (b) a spermatozoon; 


bragging, vain: 


— 
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-drawing, the process of ornamenting a textile 
fabric by drawing out some of the threads so as 
to form a pattern; -fin = thread-fish (a); Ash. 
(a) a polynemoid fish; (b) the West Indian 
Cobbler-fish, Blepharis crinitus; (c) the cutlass- 
fish or silvery hair-tail, Trichiurus lepturus: 
-gauge, a gauge for ascertaining the number of 
{ims to the inch in, or the accuracy of, a serew-t.; 
-lace, lace made with linen or cotton t., as dist. 
from silk ! -plant, any plant from which 


fibre for t.-making Is. obtained; t. rush, Juncus 
filiformis. 
Thread (pred), v. Also (now arch. and 


dial] thrid. Pa. t. and pple, threaded 
(arch. and dial. thrid, thridden). late ME. 
It. pree.] X. trans. To pass one end of a 
thread through the eye of (a needle) in order 
to use it in sewing; to furnish (a needle) with 
a thread. Also éransf. and fig. 2. To fix 
(anything) upon a string or wire that passes 
through it; esp. to string (a number of 
things) together on or as on a thread 1033. 
3. fig. To run or pass like a continuous thread 
through the whole length or course of; to 
pervade 1830. 4. (rans. To make one's way 
through (a narrow place, a forest, a crowd, 
or the like); to pass skilfully through the 
intricacies or difficulties of. Also to f. one's 
way, course, otc., also intr. 1598. 5. intr. To 
ereep, twine, wind 1611. 6. (rans. To inter- 
weave 1853. b. pass. To be penetrated, per- 
meated, or interspersed as with threads 1861. 
7. To stretch threads across or over; to 
intersperse with threads so stretched 1884, 
8. To form a serew-thread on; to furnish (a 
bolt or the like) with a serew-thread 1858, 
9, Cinematogr. To feed (film) into a camera; 
feed (a camera) with film 1917. 

1. The Girl can scarce t. a Needle STEELE. 2. 
Amber..beads..Threaded 1705. 3. One spirit 
and purpose threads the whole, and gives a sort 
of unity 1 4. See where he thrids the thickets 
FLETCHER. b. His tawny hair. began to be 
threaded with silver 1891. 8. The extreme end is 
threaded for a nut 1888. 

Threadbare (pre-dbé%), a. late ME. If. 
THREAD sb. + BARE &.] 1. Of a garment, etc.: 
Having the nap worn off, leaving bare the 
threads of the warp and woof; worn to the 
thread; shabby; worn-out. 2. fig. Resem- 
bling a threadbare garment; hence meagre, 
scanty, poor, beggarly; ‘sorry’. late ME. b. 
esp. Having lost its influence, freshness, or 
trite; commonplace, 


force by much use; 

stale, hackneyed 1598. 3. Of persons: 
Wearing threadbare clothes; shabby, seedy; 
down-at-heel, out-at-elbows. Now rare or 
Obs. 1577. 


1. Thread-bare cote, and cobled shoes, hee ware 
SPENSER. Hence Threa-dbareness. 

Threaden (pre-d’n), a. Now arch. or dial. 
late ME. [f. THREAD sb. + -EN*.] Composed 
or made of thread; spec. made of linen 
thread, 

Threader (pre:doi). late ME. If. THREAD 
v. + -ER'.] One who or that which threads; 
spec. a. a person who keeps the shuttles 
threaded in weaving; b. a bodkin for thread- 
ing tape or ribbon through interstices in a 
garment, etc. 

Threa'd-nee:dle. Also — thread-the- 
needle, etc. 1751. [f. THREAD v. + NEEDLE.] 
1. A children’s game in which, all joining 
hands, the player at one end of the string 
passes between the last two at the other end, 
the rest following. 2. Thread the needle, 
as verb. phr.: in dancing, denoting the move- 
ment in which the lady passes under her 
partner's arm, their hands being joined 1844. 

Threa-dneedle Street. A street in the 
City of London, the locality of the Bank of 
England; phr. the Old Lady of (or in), the Old 
du of T.S., the Bank, its business, etc. 

Threa:d-pa:per. 1746. A strip of folded 
paper serving to hold skeins of thread in its 
divisions 1761. b. fig. A person of slender or 
thin figure; also aifrib. 1746. 

Threadworm (pre:dwnam). 1802. A worm 
of thread-like form, as the GUINEA WORM, 
CIE WORM, ete.; esp. the pin- worm, Ozyuris 

Scaris) vermicularis, parasitic in the human 
rectum, chiefly in children. 
"ready (pre-di), a. ME. [f. THREAD sb. + 
ir +] fl. Full of or covered with thread 
are) -1707. 2. Of thread-like texture; com- 
Posed of fine fibres; stringy, fibrous. late ME. 
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b. Of liquid: Forming strings; viscid, ropy 
1733, 3. Of the nature of, consisting of, 5 
resembling a thread or a mass of loose 
threads; thread-like, hair-like; of a root: 
fibrous 1597. 4. Of the pulse (see quot.) 1753. 
5. Of the voice, ete.: Dry and thin; wanting 
E 9 1 5 55 Dodd 
„ The pulse mes quick,. and so t., it 

like a pulse at all, but iie a string Vibrating Jot 
underneath the skin FLOR. NIGHTINGALE. 

Threap (prip, v. Now Sc. and n. dial. 
(OK. préapian, of unkn. origin.) 1. trans. To 
rebuke, reprove, chide, scold, blame. 2. infr. 
To contend in words; to inveigh against; to 
argue, dispute; to quarrel, bicker, disagree; 
to haggle ME. 3. trans. (usu. with obj. cl.) To 
persist in asserting (something contradicted 
or doubted); to affirm positively or per- 
tinaciously; to maintain obstinately or 
aggressively. late ME. Hence Threap sb. an 
act or the action of threaping. 

Threat (pret), sb. [OE. préat masc., cogn. 
with ON. praut fem. struggle, labour, f. Gme. 
*praut- *preut- *prut-, base of OE. préatian 
THREATEN, préotan trouble, Du ver|drieten 
weary, OHG. ir|driozan vex (G. ver|driessen 
annoy), Goth, ws|priutan trouble; prob. 
cogn. with L. frudere thrust.) tI. A throng, 
press, crowd, multitude of people; a troop, 
band, body of men ME. II. I. Painful 
pressure, oppression, compulsion; vexation, 
torment; affliction, distress, misery; danger, 
peril—1450. 2. A denunciation to a person of 
ill to befall him; esp. a declaration of hostile 
determination or of loss, pain, punishment 
or damage to be inflicted in retribution for or 
conditionally upon some course; a menace, 
Also fig. an indication of impending evil. 


OE. 

2. There is no terror Cassius in your threats 
SHAKS. Clouds full of the t. of rain 1884. Hence 
E OL a. (rare) full of threats, threatening; 
~ly adv. 

Threat (pret) v. arch. and dial. [OE. 
préatian; see prec.] HI. (rans. To press, urge, 
try to force or induce; esp. by means of 
menaces -1638. 2. = next 2. OE. b. fig. 
Said of things. late ME. 3. = next 3. ME. 
4. absol. or intr. = next 5. ME. 

2. Sufficient. .to t. the British fleets and islands 
with the most imminent danger 1781. b. The fate 
which threats kingdoms 1832. 3. If ancient 
fabrics nod and t. to fall DRYDEN. Does haughty 
gan invasion t.? BURNS. 4. Whiles I t., he liues 

HAKS, 

Threaten (pret'n) v. (OK. préatnian, 
superseding prec., f. THREAT sb. + -EN*.] 
t1. = TunEAT v. 1. OE. only. 2. To try to 
influence (a person) by menaces; to utter or 
hold out a threat against; to declare (usu. 
conditionally) one's intention of inflicting 
injury upon; to menace ME. b. fig. To be 
likely to injure; to be a source of danger to; 
to endanger actively 1638. 3. To hold out or 
offer (some injury) by way of a threat; to 
declare one's intention of inflicting ME. 4. 
fig. Of things, conditions: To give ominous 
indication of (impending evil); to presage, 
portend 1611. b. With infin.: To appear 
likely to do some evil 1780. 5. absol. or intr. 
To utter or use threats; to declare one’s 
intention of injuring or punishing in order 
to influence ME. b. fig. To portend evil 1610. 

2. Threatning them with Punishment HOBBES. 
b. The wind. -blew ery hard, threatening us 
with a storm DR For. 3. Threatning to murder 
them 1748, The party that 
has lost the elect threatens a petition BURKE. 
4. The skies look grimly, and t. present blusters 
SHAKs. b. It threatens to be wet to night 
DICKENS. 5. An eye like Mars, to t. or command 
SHAKS. b. Though the Seas t. they are mercifull 
Saks. Hence Threa-tener, one who threatens. 
Threatening ppl. a., -ly adv. 2 

Three (pri), a. and sb. 10 E. pri, prie 
masc., prio, bréo fem., n. = OF ris. thré, (rid. 
thriü, OS. thria, threa, thriu, OHG. dri, drio, 
driu (Du. drie, G. drei), ON. prir, priár, brit, 
Goth. *preis, prija :- Gme. *prüjiz, — IE. 
*trejes whence also L. tres, tria, Gr. rpeis, 
pla, Skr. trdyas.] The cardinal number next 
above two, represented by the symbols 3, 
III, or iii. A. adj. 1. In concord with a sb. 
expressed. b. Standing alone as predicate, 
or in concord with and following a pronoun, 
or pronominal adj. OE. tc. Rarely used for 
TuiRD —1598. 2. Used vaguely for a small or 


all who should. op » 
io 


THREE-FARTHINGS 


trifling number 1634. 3. Absol. or with 
ellipsis of sb. (most often persons). late ME. 

1. Like Cerberus, t, Gentlemen at once SHERI- 
DAN. T. fourths, t. out of four equal parts into 
which a whole is or may be divided; t, quarters; 
often loosely, the greater part, most of. b. 1 

alloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all t. 

ROWNING, c. Merry W, I. I. 142, 2. If they have 
but t. words of latin 1638, 3. Sold in pots at two- 
and-three, and three-and-nine THACKERAY, ‘The 
chubby, dirty-faced child of t. 1009. 

Special collocations; The t. kings, magi, or wise 
men (MAGUS 2, WISE MAN 3); the t. Persons 
(PERSON ab, V. a); the £ R's (R TI, 2 b); f, sheets 
in the wind (Sivan #b.* 1), J. vowels (slang), an 


L.0.U. 

B sb. (With pl. threes.) 1. The abstract 
number ME. b. The figure (3) denoting this 
number 1895. 2. A group or set of three 
things or persons, spec. a. A card, a domino, 
or the side of a die marked with three pips 
or spots. b. Crickel. A hit for which three 
runs are obtained. 1540. C. In military drill, 
when each three men form a unit for the 
purpose of wheeling 1796. 3. a. ellipt. for t. 
paris or divisions; as to divide (a thing) in(to) 
1. ME. b. With omission of hours (of the 
day): t. o'clock, also simply f.; half-past t.; 
1. fifleen, 3.15 = a quarter past three 1400. 

Y. By Ioue, I alwaies tooke t. threes for nine 
SHAKS. 

In phrases and specific uses. J. in One=the 
Trinity, the "Triune God (also One in T., and 
simply 7.). T. to one, three chances to one. T. 
times t., i.e. cheers. Rule of T.: see RULE 8b. II. 2. 
Threes, short for three per cent stock, or THREE 
PER CENTS; for three-quarter-backs (in Football); 
for three-pennyworth (of liquor). 

Comb. (unlimited in number). a. Adjs. formed 
of three and a sb. meaning ‘of, pertaining to, con- 
sisting of, containing, measuring, ete. three of the 
things name as tact, -bushel, -cylinder, 
-fathom, -mile, -row, -volume, ete, b. Parasyn- 
thetic adjs. in -ED*, = ‘having or characterized V 
three of the things named’, as ¢.-aisled, angles 
-handed, -storied, -syllabled, te. spec. in bot, an 
zool, adjs., as t.-capsuled, -celled, -nerved, etc. €» 
Parasynthetic sbs. in -er [see -ER* 1], as (,-miler, 
-tonner, -wheeler, etc, 

Special combs, and collocations; t.-bottle a., 
applied to one who can drink t. bottles of wine at 
a sitting; -card d., pertaining to or played with 
t, cards, as b. card trick, a trick of race-course 
sharpers, also known as find the lady, in which a 
quen and two other cards are spread out face 

lownwards, and bystanders invited to bet which 
is the queen; -coat a., requiring t, coats, as work 
in plastering and painting; colour a., dng: 
nating a photomechanical process of printing in 
which a coloured picture or letterpress is pro- 
duced by the superposition of the three primary 
colours or their complementaries; also applied to 
a process of colour-photography ; -eight (usu. $) 
Mus., denoting a ‘time’ or rhythm with t. 
quavers in a bar; t. estates (see ESTATE 40% 
-field d., applied to a method of agriculture in 
which t. flelds are worked on a t.-course system of 
two crops and a fallow; -four (usu. 4) Mus., 
denoting a ‘time’ or rhythm with t. crotchets in 
a bar; line, -lined d., having, consisting of, or 
marked with t. lines; in Printing, extended 
through t. lines, as a large capital letter; -ply a., 
in ¢.-ply wood, also absol.: see PLYWOOD; -poun- 
der, a thing weighing t. pounds; a gun firing n 
t.-pound ball; -throw d., having t. throws (see 
THROW sb.5), as a t.-throw crank; hence, having 
such a crank, as -throw pump or -engine, one 
worked by a t.-throw crank-shaft; -two (usually. 
2) Mus., denoting a ‘time’ or rhythm with three 
minims in a bar; -wire d., applied to a system 
of distributing electric power, Involving t. mains 
and two dynamos, the two outer mains bel 
joined to the free terminals of the dynamos, and 
the central main to a conductor joining the two, 

Three-corner, a. 1548 = next, 1. 

Three-cornered (rf KO” stross 
var.) a. late ME. 1, Having three corners 
or angles; triangular. b. transf. Applied to 
a constituency represented by three mem- 
bers 1882, C. Applied to a contest, discussion, 
or the like, between three persons 1891, 2, a. 
Of a horse; Awkwardly shaped. collog. 1861. 
b. fig. Awkward, cross-grained, peevish 1850. 

i. The old t. hat 1855. c. A t, fight 1894. 2. b. A 
t., impracticable fellow GRO. ELIOT. 

"Three:-de:cker. 1795. [See DEOKER'.] 
1. A three-decked ship; formerly spec. a lino- 
of-battle ship carrying guns on three decks. 
b. fig. Applied to a thing (or person) of great 
size or importance 1835. 2. transf. Some- 
thing consisting of three ranges or divisions; 
as, a three-volume novel, etc. 1874. 

1. b. Some great t. of orthodoxy 1886. 

Three'-fa'rthings. 1501. In the literal 


THREEFOLD 


Sense: see FARTHING. Also, money of the 
value of three farthings; hence the name of a 
Silver coin of that value issued by Queen 
Elizabeth. Hence Three-fa-rthing a. of the 
value of three farthings; hence, paltry, 
insignificant. 

Threefold (pri-fo'ld), a. (adv.) [OE. pri- 
feald, prifeald; see THREE and -FOLD.] A. 
adj. 1. Consisting of three combined in one, 
or one thrice repeated; comprising three 
kinds, parts, divisions, or branches; triple. 
2. Three times as great or as numerous ME. 

1. His popish pride, and threefald crowne 1600. 

B. adv. 1. In a threefold manner, triply; in 
or into three parts (now rare) OE. 2. Three 
times, thrice (in amount); three times or 
thrice as much. late ME. 

'Three:-foot, a. 1590. ta. Having three 
feet. b. Measuring three feet in length, 
breadth, or other dimension. So Three. 
foo:ted a. (in sense a). 

Three-halfpence (prihé'-péns). 1483. 
Money of the value of three halfpennies, or 
a penny and a halfpenny (11d.); a silver coin 
of this value issued by Queen Elizabeth; 
also a silver coin of William IV and Victoria, 
issued for use in Ceylon. 

‘Three-halfpenny (-hé'-péni), a. (sb.) 1552. 
That is worth, or costs, three-halfpence; 
often a depreciatory epithet of anything 
held in small esteem: paltry, contemptible. 
Also sb. a three-halfpenny piece. Hence 
‘Three-halfpennyworth, usu. contr. -ha'- 
porth (hé!'-poap). 

Three:-inch, a. 1596. Measuring three 
inches in length, thickness, ete. 

Three:-legged (legd, legéd), a. 
Having three legs, as a t. slool. 

T. race, a race run by couples, the right leg of 
one person being bound to the left leg of the 


other. 

Three.-man, a. late ME. Requiring 
three men; managed, worked, or performed 
by three men; esp. in three-man(’s) song, 
glee, a trio for male voices. 

If I do, fillop me with a three-man-Beetle SHAKS. 

Three.-mast, a. 1775. Having three 
masts. So Three:-ma'sted a, Three-- 
master, a three-masted ship. 

'Three:-pair, a. 1788. In full, three pair of 
stairs. Of or belonging to the third floor, as 
three-pair room, back, etc. 

Three'-part, a. (adv.) 1840. Containing, 
consisting of, having, or involving three 
parts 1854. b. adv. (in comb.) = next 1840. 
So Three-parted a. tripartite 1553. 

Three parts. 1711. Three out of four 
equal parts, three quarters. Hence as advb. 
phr., To the extent of three quarters; well- 
nigh, almost. 

Threepence (pri-péns, pre-ptns, pro-p-). 
1589. [f. THREE + PENOE.] 1. A sum of 
money equal in value to three pennies 1605. 
2. A silver coin of this value; a threepenny 
Piece 1589. 

Threepenny (pri-péni, pre-péni, pro-p-), a. 
(sb.) late ME. 1. Of the value or price of 
threepence. b. Costing or involving an out- 
lay of threepence 1698. c. transf. Of or per- 
taining to threepence or to something worth 
threepence; able or willing to pay three- 
pence 1630. 2. fig. Of little worth; trifling, 
Paltry, cheap, worthless 1613. 

1. T. bit, piece = prec. 2; also fig. something very 
small. b. I play but t. ombre SWIFT. 2. That 
threepenny baggage, Mistress Nelly Scorr. So 
"Threepennywoi (pripemniwbip), contr. 
threepenn'orth (-pa:naip), the quantity that is 
worth, or costs, threepence. 

Three: per ce:nt, adj. and sb. phr. 1753. 
A. as adj. a, Yielding three per cent. interest. 
b. Containing three parts in every hundred. 

b. A three-per-cent solution of carbolic acid 1880. 

B. as sb. (absol. use of A. a.) In pl. three: 
per cents, the Government securities of 
Great Britain, consolidated in 1751 into a. 
Single stock paying 3 per cent. interest 
(reduced in 1888 to 2? per cent., and in 1903 
to 23 per cent., so that the name ceased to be 
applicable) 1794. 

"Three:-pile, a. (ob.) 1607. [See PILE sb.'] 
Applied to velyet in which the loops of the 
pile-warp (which constitutes the nap) are 
formed by three threads, producing a pile of 
treble thickness; so of carpets; also absol. or 
as sb. = t. velvet. 


1596. 
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I haue seru'd Prince Florizell, and in my time 
wore three pile SHAKS. Carpets of t. 1844. 
Three-piled (-poild), a. 1588. f. prec. 
+ -EDt] 1. = prec. 1603. 12. fig. Of the 
highest quality, refined, exquisite; also, of 
very great degree, excessive, extreme, 
intense —1090. 

1. Meas. for M. I. ii. 35. 2. Taffata phrases, 
AS tearmes precise, Three-pil’d Hyperboles 


KS. 

Three-qua-rter, -qua-rters, sb., adj., and 
advb, hr. 1470. A. as sb. 1. Three quarters, 
three of the four equal parts into which 
anything is or may be divided; loosely, the 
greater part of anything. 2. Three-quarter 
(pl. -quarters), in Football, short for three- 
quarter back 1889. B. as adj. Three-quarter 
(rarely -quarlers.  Amounting to three 
quarters of the whole; three-fourths of the 
ordinary; also vaguely 1677. b. spec. Of por- 
traits, etc. (a) orig. applied to a canvas 30 
inches by 25 (about three-fourths of the area 
of a kitcat, 30 in. by 28). (b) Now usu. applied 
to a portrait showing three-fourths of the 
figure (in full three-quarter(s length); also, to a 
lady's coat of similar length. (c) Three- 
quarter-face (esp. in Photogr.), the aspect 
intermediate between full face and profile. 
1712. c. ellipt. Measuring or relating to three 
quarters (of a yard) in Cloth Measure, or 
three fourths of any quantity indicated by 
context; spec. of a coal seam, three quarters 
ofa yard thick 1708, C. as adv. To the extent 
of three quarters 1584. 

Comb.: three-quarter back, in Rugby Football, 
etc., one of two, three, or four players statione 
between the half-backs and the full-backs; three- 
quarter binding, a style of bookbinding having 
more leather than half-binding; three-quarters 
face, Mil. three quarters of a full ‘face’ or turn. 

Threescore (priskó*i, prisskó*u), a. (sb.) 
arch. late ME. [SCORE sb.] Three times 
twenty;sixty. (Formerly sometimes written 
in Roman numerals iij.) b. absol. with 
ellipsis of years, in ref. to age 1005. 

b. T. and ten I can remember well SHAKS, 

Three-sided (stress var.) a. 1001. Tri- 
lateral; fig. having three parts or aspects. 

T. stem. .having three plane sides 1793, One of 
those t. tables 1878. 

Threesome (prism), sb. and a. Chiefly 
Sc. late ME. If. THREE + -SOME*.] A. sb. 
Three persons together, three forming a 
company. b. Golf. A game in which one 
person plays against two opponents 1899. B. 
adj. Consisting or composed of three; per- 
formed by three together 1839. 

Three--square, a. Now dial. or techn. 
1440. [f. THREE, after four-square.] Having 
three equal sides; equilaterally triangular. 
Also fig. threefold, triple. 

Take a triangular file, t. file it is called 1873. 

Three:-way, a. 1587. Having, or con- 
nected with, three ways, roads, or channels; 
situated where three ways meet. 

Three:-years, -year, a. 1617. 1. Of or 
pertaining to, or lasting for, three years; of 
the age of three years 1665. 2. Three--year- 
o:ld, of the age of three years; spec. of 
horses; also, of three years’ standing. Also 
absol. or as sb. ; also attrib. 1617. 

Thremmatology (premütolódsi) 1888. 
If. Gr. coc, ar- nursling + -LOGY.] Biol. 
That part of biology which treats of the 
propagation or breeding of domestic animals 
and plants. 

Threne (prin). Now rare or Obs. late ME. 
I Gr. Opfvos funeral lament.] A song of 
lamentation; a dirge, threnody; formerly 
spec. (in pl.) the Lamentations of Jeremiah. 
So Threne-tic, -al adjs. pertaining to a 
threnody; mournful. 

Threnode (pri nod). 1858. [Alteration of 
next, after ode.] = next. 

Threnody (pre-nédi, pri-n-). 1634. - Gr. 
oo, dirge, f. épjvos THRENE + «47 song, 
ODE; see -Y*.] A song of lamentation; spec. 
a lament for the dead, a dirge. So Threno-- 
dial, -o-dian, -o-dic adjs. of or pertaining 
to a t.; mournful. Thre-nodist, one who 
composes or utters a t. 

Threnos (pri-ngs). 
= THRENE, THRENODY. 

Thresh v., see THRASH v. 

"Threshold (pre. fold). [OE. perscold, pres- 
cold, etc. = ON. preskoldr, -kjoldr; OHG. 


1601. [= Gr. 6pívos.] 


THRIFTY 


driscüfli (G. dial. drischaufel); the first ele- 
ment is OE. perséan THRASH, in the primitive 
sense of 'tread, trample', the second ele- 
ment is not identifiable.] 1. The piece of 
timber or stone which lies below the bottom 
of a door, and has to be crossed in enter- 
ing a house; the sill of a doorway; hence, 
the entrance to a house or building. 4b, 
(erron.) The upper horizontal part of a 
door-case; the lintel (rare) 1821. 2. transf, 
and fig. a. Border, limit (of a region); the 
line which one crosses in entering OE. b. 
In ref. to entrance, the beginning of a state 
or action, outset, opening 1586. 

2. a. On what is known as 'the t. of England', 
. coast 1899. The t. of consciousness 

‘Threw (pri), pa. t. of THROW v. 

Thrice (prois), adv. [ME. prizes, pries, f. 
(with -es, -8) prie :- OF. priga, var. of priwa 
= OFris. thria, OS. thriwo, thrio, f. *pri- 
THREE + advb. -a, with cons. glide inter- 
vening; cf. TWICE. Spelt with -ce to express 
final voiceless s, as in dice, mice, once, twice, 
etc.] 1. Three times (in succession); on 
three successive occasions. 2, Three times as 
much (in number, amount, or value). Often 
vaguely or hyperbolically: Many times (as 
much) ME. 3. Combined with any adj., used 
vaguely (as in 2): Very, highly, greatly (L. 
ter) 1579. 

1. Before the cocke crowe twise, thou shalt deny 
me thrise Mark 14:30. A Spoonful or two of 
Canary Wine twice or t. a day 1732. 2. T. two 
hundred warriors GRAY. 3. T. happy Iles MILT, 

Thridace (pri-dés). 1831. 


e 


= Fr. thridace = 
late L. thridax, -ac-, Gr. ópióa£, -ax- lettuce.) 
Pharm. The inspissated juice of lettuce, used 
as a sedative; = LAOTUCARIUM. 

"Thrift (prift), sb. ME. [- ON. prift, f. 
brifask THRIVE; see -.] 11 
dition of thriving; prosperit 


labour; profitable occupation. 
1580. c. Prosperous growth, ph: 
ing. (rare) ME. 2. Savings, earnings, gains, 
profit; acquired wealth, estate, or substance 
(arch.) ME. 3. Economical management, 
economy; frugality, saving; tewphem. par- 
simony, niggardliness 1553. 4. A name given 
to various plants. a. The plant Armeria 
maritima (vulgaris), a sea-shore and alpine 
plant bearing rose-pink, white, or purple 
flowers on naked stems growing from a tuft 
of grass-like radical leaves; also called sea- 
pink, sea gillyflower, sea-grass, and ladies 
cushion 1592. b. Hence, extended to other 
species of Armería; also to plants of allied 
genera, or similar habit, as Lavender T» 
Statice limonium, etc. 1776. 
1. b. With her distaff. and her spindle she 
plied. the old fashioned Scottish t. SCOTT. He 
RM ELLA or pends bls 3 A alos MS 
e well given to t. an 
bandry 1600. Hence "Thrift v. trans. to save 
thriftily, to economize. ^ 
Thriftily (pri-ftili), adv. late ME. If. 
THRIFTY + I..] fl. In a becoming on 
seemly manner, properly; handsomely; 
hence, thoroughly, well 1638. 2. Frugally, 
carefully 1581. 3. Thrivingly; vigorously 
1865. r 
1. She toke here leue at hem ful pryftyly 
CHAUCER. 2. They could neither order a househol 
t., nor cut out a gown 1883. 
Thriftiness (pri-ftinés). 1530. [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The state or quality of being 
thrifty. 1 
Thriftless (priftlés, d. late ME. D 
THRIFT + -LESS.] 1l. Not thriving —1693. 2 
Unprofitable, worthless, useless. Now rare. 
1568. 3. Devoid of thrift; wasteful, improvi- 
dent, spendthrift 1576. Hence Thri‘ftless 
ly adr., -ness. E 
Thrifty (prifti), a. ME. If. THRIFT sb. $ 
-Y'.] 1. Characterized by success Or pr, 
perity; thriving, prosperous; fortunate. 116 
Of a person: Worthy, worshipful, respectan 
—1596. 3. Thriving physically; growing with 
vigour; in good or healthy condition; 
flourishing 1440. 4. Characterized by S 
or frugality; economical; provident 1526. 
tb. Well-husbanded. SHAKS. in the 
1. The family generally has been getting t. er, 
IM et net ater, B 
al m his me was — e 
E but t. Specimen of the Sequoia, or Cali 


THRILL 


fornia tree 1862. 4. I told my wife she had been 
too t., for I found she had starved herself and 
her daughter SWIFT. 

Thrill (pril), sb. 1680. If. next.] 1. A 
subtle nervous tremor caused by intense 
emotion or excitement (as pleasure, fear, 
etc.), producing a slight shudder or tingling 
through the body; a penetrating influx of 
feeling or emotion. b. Thrilling property (of 
a play, novel, narrative, speech, ete.); sen- 
sational quality; transf. (slang), a literary 
work having this quality, a ‘thriller’ 1886, 
2. The vibrating or quivering of anything 
tangible or visible; acute tremulousness, as 
of a sound; a vibration, throbbing, tremor 
1817. b. Phys. and Path. A vibratory move- 
ment, resonance, or murmur, felt or heard 
in auscultation 182: 

1. Those communications..shot cold thrills 
through his frame 1799. 2. The harplike t. of the 
breeze 1865. The electric nerve, whose instan- 
taneous t, Makes next-door gossips of the antip- 


odes LOWELL. 
Thrill (pri), v. ME. [Metathetie form of 


] I. Of the action of material bodies. 

ns. To bore, pierce, penetrate. Also 
intr. with through. -1661. 12. To cause (a 
lance, dart, ete.) to pass; to dart, hurl (a 
piercing weapon) —1646. II. Of the action of 
non-material forces. tl. fig. To pierce, 
penetrate (as a sound, or an emotion) —1042. 
2. trans, To affect or move with a sudden 
wave of emotion 1605. b. infr. To produce a 
thrill, as an emotion, or anything causing 
emotion; to pass with a thrill /hrough 1592. 
c. To feel, or be moved by, a thrill of 
emotion 1595. 3. To move tremulously or 
with vibration: to quiver, vibrate. (Said esp. 
of sound or light.) 1776. b. frans. To send 
forth tremulously 1647. c. To cause to 
quiver; to throw into vibration 1800. 

1. Such sound. the Airy region thrilling MILT. 
2. A kind of y ing dread thrilled her bosom 
Mrs. RADOLIF I haue a faint cold feare 
thrills through SHAKS. c. Till the blood 
thrilled in his veins 1825. 3. The great valley of 
pne heath thrilling silently in the sun T. 


fThrillant, a. rare. 1590. lirreg. f. 
THRILL v. + -ANT.] = THRILLING ppl. a. 1. 

Thriller (pri-loa), 1880. f. THRILL v. + 
Rt.] One who or that which thrills; spec. 
(slang or collog.) a sensational play or story 
(cf. SHOOKER), 

Thrilling (prilip, ppl. a. 1579. lk. 
THRILL v. + -ING*.] That thrills. fl. Pene- 
trating, piercing -1718. b. Piercing or 
Penetrating, as cold 1603. 2, Producing a 
sudden wave of excitement or emotion; 
piercing the feelings 1761. 3. Quivering, 
vibrating 1850. 

E. b. To recide In t. Region of thicke-ribbed Ice 
SHAKS, 2. The t. verse that wakes the Dead 
GRAY. Hence Thri-lling-ly adv., -ness. 

Thri-msa, thry-msa. Hist. 1614. [repr. 
OE. primsa, prymsa, late alt. of trim(e)sa, 
Irymesa, gen. pl. of trimes, trymes — late L. 
tremis, third part of an aureus, f. tres three, 
after semis half (an as); also a weight, a 
drachma.] The OE. frimes or trims, a coin 
(or money of account) representing the 
Roman tremis, of uncertain value. 

Thrips (prips). Often erron. taken as pl., 
T & false sing. thrip. 1795. [L. thrips 
E ud = Gr. pih, pl. 6pizes à wood-worm.] 
T The typical genus of the Thripside or 
Th ‘pide, the sole family of the order 

^ysanoplera, comprising minute insects 
with four fringed wings, many of which are 
Tnjurious to various plants; an insect of this 
genus or family. 
nese (proiy), v. Pa, t. throve (pró"v), 
T ived (proivd); pa. pple. thriven (pri 
Bae (ME. prive — ON. prifask, refl. of 

ia lay hold of suddenly, grasp.] 1. intr. 
SERM or develop well and vigorously; to 
119 pum prosper. 2. Of a person or com- 
E y: To prosper, increase in wealth, be 
TS 15 95 5 or fortunate ME. b. Of a thing: 

1 The cccgstul; turn out well 1587. 

twelve e 1 Prince continued there about 

m pes hs, thriving spine 1697. fig. Thought 

in this u en 1907. 2. As I intend to thriue 

will not 15 orld SHAKS. b. God is iust, iniustice 

iving: v. 87. Hence Thri-veless a. ( poet.) not 

rare) ont nsuccessful, profitless. Thri-ver (now 
one who or that which thrives. 
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Thriving (proi-vin), ppl. a. late ME. If. 
prec. + -ING*.] That thrives. fl. Excelling, 
excellent, worthy -1470. 2. Growing 
vigorously, flourishing 1645. 3. Prosperous, 
doing well in business; successful, fortunate 
1607. Hence Thri-ving-ly adv., -ness 
(rare). 

Throat (prot), sb. [OE. prote, protu = 
OHG. drozza (G. drossel; see THROTTLE), f. 
Gme. *prut- *prit-, repr. also by ON. proti 
swelling, OE. prütian, ON. prutna swell.) I. 
The part of the body. 1. The front of the 
neck beneath the chin and above the collar- 
bones, containing the passages from the 
mouth and nose to the lungs and stomach. 
Also, the corresponding or analogous parts 
in vertebrates generally, and occas. the 
analogous part in insects, etc. 2. The passage 
in the anterior part of the neck, leading from 
the mouth and nose to the gullet and wind- 
pipe; also, either of these passages con- 
sidered separately OE. 3. This part with its 
passages, considered in various capacities, 
e.g. as the entrance to the stomach, as con- 
taining the vocal organs, as a vital part, etc. 
ME. 14. fig. The devouring capacity of any 
destructive agency, as death, war, etc. (rare) 
—1746. 

1. Her t. is well turned but seems to me some- 
what thin 1878. 2. Thou. .choakst their throts 
with dust MARSTON. To clear the t. 1769. 3. To 
pour (send) down the t., to waste or squander 
(property or money) in eating and drinking. To 
cram, ram, thrust down one’s t., to force (an 
opinion or the like) upon one’s acceptance. To 
jump down one's throat, to interrupt one in his 
speech sharply or roughly. At the top of one's t., 
at the top of one's voice. (To give, etc. one the lie) 
in one’s t., regarded as the place of issue, to which 
the assertion is thrown back; also, with merely 
intensive force, to lie in one's t., to lie foully or 
infamously. To cut one’s (own) t., to commit 


suicide by this method; hence, to adopt a self- 
destructive policy. To cut one another's throats, to 


sugage in ruinous competition (mod. collog.). 4. 
He fights, Seeking for Richmond in the t. of 
death SHAKS. 

II. transf. 1, A narrow passage, esp. in or 
near the entrance of something; a narrow 
part in a passage 1584, 2. spec. in technical 
use. a. Arch., Building, eto. (a) The neck of 
an outwork. (b) The part in a chimney, 
furnace, or furnace-arch immediately above 
the fireplace, which narrows down to the 
neck or ‘gathering’. (c) A groove on the 
underside of a coping or projecting moulding 
to keep the drip from reaching the wall. 
1063. b. Shipbuilding and Naut. (a) The 
hollow of the bend of a knee-timber. (6) The 
outside curve of the jaws of a gaff; hence, 
the forward upper corner of a fore-and-aft 
sail. (c) The amidships part of a floor- 
timber. (d) The curve of the flukes of an 
anchor where they join the shank. 1711. 3, 
Bot. The throat-like opening of a gamo- 
petalous corolla at which the tube and the 
petals unite 1847. 

1. The. t. of Vesuvius EMERSON. Lang's Nek, 
the t. of the passage into the Transvaal 1899. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-band, Saddlery = THROAT- 
LATCH; -deafness, deafness caused by a diseased 
condition of the t.; -halyards, the ropes em- 
ployed to hoist up a gaff; -pipe, the windpipe; 
also, the steam supply pipe in a steam-engine; 
-register, the lowest register of the voice. 

Throat (prob, v. 1011. (f. prec.] fl. 
trans. To utter in or from one's throat; to 
speak in a guttural tone (rare) —1622. 2. 
Building. To furnish with a throat; to groove 
or channel. (Chiefly in pa. pple. and vbl. sb.) 
1823. Hence Throa‘ting vbl. sb.; Building. 
The cutting of a ‘throat’; concr. the groove 
or channel thus cut. 

Throat-latch, throat-lash. 1794. If. 
THROAT sb. + LATCH b., LASH sb.* 1.] Sad- 
diery. A strap passing under the horse's 
throat which helps to keep the bridle in 
position. 

Throatwort (pro“twnit). 1578. f. as 
prec. Wonri.] The Nettle-leaved Bell- 
flower (Campanula trachelium), so called 
because formerly considered to cure diseases 
of the throat; also extended to other species, 
and locally applied to the Foxglove, Fig- 
wort, and American Button Snake-root. 

Throaty (pró*ti), a. 1645. [f. as prec. + 
-y1] 1. Of vocal sounds, or of the voice: 
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Guttural; hoarse. 2. Of an animal: Having 
the skin about the throat loose and pen- 
dulous; having a prominent throat or 
capacious swallow 1778. 

1. A wonderful mixture of the t. and the nasal 
1876. Hence Throa-tily adv. Throa-tiness. 

'Throb (prob), sb. 1579. [f. next.] An act 
of throbbing; a violent beat or pulsation of 
the heart or an artery. b. Applied to a 
(normal) pulsation 1653. c. transf. and fig. 
1626. 

The feverish t. of his pulsation was diminished 
Scorr, c. Every t. of the locomotive 1892. Hence 
"Thro:bless a. 

Throb (prob), v. late ME. [Presumably of 
imit. origin.] 1. intr. Of the heart, etc.: To 
beat strongly, esp. as the result of emotion 
or excitement; to palpitate. b. To beat as 
the heart does normally; to pulsate (rare) 
1725. c. transf. Said of the emotion or the 
like which affects the heart 1591. d. transf. 
Of a person, a body of people, etc.: To feel 
or exhibit emotion; to quiver 1841, 2. gen. 
To be moved or move rhythmically; to pul- 
sate, vibrate, beat 1847. b. Said esp. of a 
steamship with ref. to the beat of the engine 
1864. 3. trans. To cause to throb or beat 
violently (rare) 1606. 

1. Your hearts will t. and weepe to hear him 
speake SHAKS. His temples throbbed—his head 
rang 1825. c. The simple affections of human 
nature throbbing under the ermine W. IRVING. 
2. The very air..Throbbed with sweet scent 
Morris. Hence Thro-bbingly adv. 

Throe (pro), sb. [ME. prowe, north. 
prawe (Sc. praw), spelt throe (XVII) perh. by 
assoc, with woe; perh, repr. obscurely OE. 
préa, prawu threat, calamity, with influence 
from prówian suffer.) 1. A violent spasm or 
pang, such as convulses the body, limbs, or 
face. Also, a spasm of feeling; a paroxysm; 
agony of mind; anguish. b. spec. The pain 
and struggle of childbirth; pl. labour-pangs 
ME. c. The agony of death; the death- 
struggle, death-throe ME. 2. transf. and fig. 
A violent convulsion or struggle preceding 
or accompanying the ‘bringing forth’ of 
something 1698. 

Throe, v. rare. 1010. [f. prec.] tl. (rans. 
To cause to suffer throes; to agonize as in 
childbirth; to torture (rare) 1088. 2. intr, To 
suffer throes; to agonize; to ‘labour’ 1618. 

Thro-gmo:rton Street. A street in the 
City of London, the locality of the Stock 
Exchange; hence the Stock Exchange, its 
operations, etc. (1900). 

Thrombin (prombin) 1898. [f. Gr. 
6póuBos THROMBUS + -IN'.] Phys. Chem. The 
substance which by interaction with fibrino- 
gen gives rise to fibrin, and is hence the im- 
mediate cause of the clotting of shed blood. 

Thrombo- (prembo), bef. a vowel 
thromb-, comb. form of Gr. 6póufos THROM- 
BUS, as in Thro:mbo-arteri-tis, arterial 
inflammation producing thrombosis, ete. 

Thrombosis (prombó*sis) 1706. [mod. 
L. - Gr. 6póufoxis curdling, f. poufobotau, f. 
OpóuBos THROMBUS; see -OSIS.] tA coagulation 
or curdling (rare); spec. Path. a local coagula- 
tion of the blood in any part of the vascular 
system during life, the formation of a 
thrombus. Hence Thrombotic a. of, per- 
taining to, of the nature of, or caused by t. 

Thrombus (pro:mb?s). 1693. [mod. L. — 
Gr. dpdufos lump, piece, clot of blood, curd of 
milk.] fa. A small tumour occasioned by the 
escape of blood from a vein into the adjacent: 
cellular tissue, and its coagulation there. b. 
A fibrinous clot which forms in a blood- 
vessel and obstructs the circulation. 

Throne (prósm) sb. [ME. trone (assim. 
early to the L. form) - OFr. trone (mod. 
trône) - L. thronus - Gr. 6póvos elevated seat.] 
1. The seat of state of a potentate or dig- 
nitary ; esp. the seat occupied by a sovereign 
on state occasions; now a more or less ornate 
chair, with a footstool, usu. placed on a dais 
and standing under a canopy. b. Eccl. (a) 
The seat occupied by a pope or a bishop on 
ceremonial occasions. late ME. (b) The rest 
on which the monstrance stands during the 
exposition of the Host. c. A seat provided 
by portrait-painters for their sitters 1838. 2. 
As the seat of a deity, esp. of God or Christ 
ME. 3. fig. A seat or position of dominion or 
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supremacy 1548. 4. transf. The position, 
office, or dignity of a sovereign; sovereign 
power or authority, dominion ME. 5. transf. 
Put for: The occupant of the throne; the 
sovereign 1762. 6. (With capital T.) pl. In 
medieval angelology, The third of the nine 
orders of angels ME. 

1. See where Salomon la set In royal throan 
DRAYTON. 2, The t. of grace or the t., the mercy- 
seat, the place where God is conceived as seated 
to answer prayer. 3. The t, which Newton was 
destined to ascend 1855. 4. To wade tbrough 
slaughter to a t, GRAY. T. and altar, the civil and 
ecclesiastical systems as established. 6. Thrones, 
Dominations, Princedoms, Vertues, Powers MILT. 
gap 2 a. without à t.; deposed 

m a t. 

"Throne (prden), v. late ME. It. prec.] 1. 
trans, = ENTHRONE. 2. intr. To be enthroned; 
to sit on or as on a throne; to sit in state 1607. 

1. The seate Where loue is thron'd SHAKS. The 
Pope..Thrones and Unthrones Kings MILT. 2. 
He wants nothing of a God but Eternity, and a 
Heauen to T. in SHAKS 

Throng (pron), sb. (ME. prang (Cursor M.), 
prong, shortened from OE. geprang throng, 
crowd, tumult, f. verbal series pring- prang- 
brung-, repr. by dial, thring vb. press, crowd, 
throng, etc. Cf. ON. prong throng, crowd.] I. 
Oppression; distress, straits; trouble, woe, 
affliction; danger. Now dial. (rare). II. 1. 
Pressing or crowding of people; an act of 
thronging or crowding; crowded condition 
ME. 2. concr. A crowded mass of persons 
notuallx (or in idea) assembled together; a 
crowd ME. b. A great number of things 
crowded together; a multitude 1549. 3, Pres- 
sure, or a pressing amount, of work or 
business. Now dial. 1042. 

1. Went the summons forth Into all quarters 
and the t. began COWPER. 2. The streets were 
filled with srona Sr people DICKENS. 3. This t. 


of Businesse s I 

Throng (prop) a. (adv. Now Sc. (in 
thrang) and n. dial. (ME. prang (13..), 
prong, from the same base as prec. Cf. ON. 
prongr narrow, close, crowded.] 1. Pressed 
or massed closely together as a crowd; 
crowded; tdense, close, thick. 2. Crowded 
with people, etc., thronged 1060. 3. Of times, 
seasons, places, eto.: Into which much is 
crowded; full of work; busy 1508. 4. Of a 
person or persons: Closely engaged in work 
Or business; pressed; busy 1023. B. adv. 
Harnestly; busily. late ME. 

1, A t, congregation 1743. As t, as three in a bed 
1770. 4. When we're t., I help Hester 1863. As t. 
as Throp's wife (local prov.). 

Throng (pron), v. (ME. prange (Cursor M.), 
bronge, in form a derivative of thring vb. 
(seo THRONG .), with which it agrees in 
Sense. It may continue an unrecorded OE. 
*prongian, or may be f. THRONG sb.) fl. 
trans. To press or compress violently; to 
squeeze, crush —1826. 12. intr. To push or 
force one’s way; to press —1025. 3. To 
assemble in a crowd or group; to crowd; 
also, to go in large numbers 1550. 4. trans. To 
crowd round and press upon; to press upon 
as in a crowd, to jostle 1534. 5. To bring or 
drive into a crowd, or into one place; to 
collect closely, to crowd. Chiefly in pa. pple. 
1578. 6. To fill or occupy (a place) with a 
large number of things or persons, or a quan- 
tity of something; to crowd, cram, stuff 1607. 
b. Of a multitude of persons or things: To 
occupy completely, fill, crowd (a place, etc.) 
1819. c. pa. pple. Occupied by a crowd or 
multitude; crowded, crammed. 

3. Childe Harold saw them. .Thronging to war 
BYRON, . I hear the Echoes through the 
mountains t, WoRDSW. 4. Moche people followed 
him, and thronged him TINDALE Mark 5:24, 6. 


the Seas with spawn innumerable 
Mute the streets were tl 2 1894. 

Thi 

and n. 


le, thrapple (pro-p'l, pra- p'. Sc. 

. ME. [Of unkn. origin; its date 
is against its being an altered form of 
throttle.] The throat; now esp. the windpipe 
or gullet. 
Throstle (pros). [OE. prosile = OS. 
throsla, OHG. dróscala (G. drossel), t. Gmc. 
*prau(d)st-, -sk-, based on IE. formations 
repr. by L. turdus. See 'THRUSH'] 1. A 
esp. the song-thrush or mavis, 
Turdus musicus. Now only literary and dial. 


2. A spinning-machine for cotton, wool, etc., 
& modification of that orig. called a water- 
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frame; differing from a mule in having a con- 
tinuous action, the processes of drawing, 
twisting, and. winding being carried on 
simultaneously 1825. 

'Thro:stle-cock. ME. The male throstle 
or song-thrush; dial. the male missel-thrush. 

Throttle (prot'l), sb. 1547. [Has the form 
of a dim. of throte THROAT, like synon. G. 
drossel (f. MHG. drogge, OHG. drogza).] 1. 
The throat. Now chiefly dial. b. The larynx. 
Now rare, 1615. 2. Short for ¢.-valve; also a 
similar valve in a motor engine 1877. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-lever, a lever for opening 
or closing a t. or t.-valve; -valve (prob. from the 
vb.), a valve for regulating the supply of steam, 
esp. to the cylinder of a steam-engine. 

Throttle (pret’l), v. [Late ME. throtel, -il, 
perh. f. THROAT + -LE. Not f. prec., which 
appears 150 years later.] 1. frans. To stop 
the breath of by compressing the throat, to 
strangle; to killin this way; loosely, to stop 
the breath of in any way, to choke, suffocate. 
b. transf. To compress by fastening some- 
thing round 1863. 2. a. To check or break off 
(utterance) as if choking 1582. b. fig. To stop 
forcibly the utterance of (a person or thing) 
1641, 3, intr. To undergo suffocation; to 
choke 1566. 4. trans. To check or stop the 
flow of (a fluid in a tube, ete.) esp. by means 
of a valve, or by compression ; to regulate the 
supply of steam or gas to (an engine) in this 
way 1875, 

1. Then t. thy self with an Ell of stron; 

WIr. 2. I haue seene them shiuer and looke 

ale, T. their practiz’d accent in their feares 

HAKS, b. And thus you t. your selfe with your 
owne Similies MILT. 

Through (pri), a. 1523. [attrib. use of 
THROUGH adv.] t passes, extends, or 
affords passage through something. b. That 
goes, extends, or conveys through the whole 
of a long distance or journey without inter- 
ruption, or without change; as a £. train, 
passenger, fare, ticket, traffic 1845. 

Through (pra, pru), prep. and adv. Also 
thro’, thro. [OE. purh = OFris.thruch, OS. 
thurh, thuru, Du. door, OHG., duruh, -ih, 
dur (G. durch, dial. dur) :- WGme. *purx. 
The metathetic forms (pruh, etc.) appear 
€1300 and became universal in xv. Of. 
THOROUGH, THRILL v.] A. prep. The preposi- 
tion expressing the relation of transition or 
direction within something from one limit of 
it to the other; primarily in ref. to motion in 
space, 1, From one end, side, or surface to 
the other or opposite end, side, or surface of 
(a body or a space) by passing within it; usu. 
implying into, at one end, side, ete. and out 
of at the other. b. Denoting transmission of 
light, or of sight, by an aperture or a trans- 
parent medium ME. c. In ref. to a (more 
distant or fainter) sound heard simul- 
taneously with another which does not 
‘drown’ it or prevent it from reaching the 
ear 1819, d. With pl. (or collective) sb., ex- 
pressing passage between or among things so 
as to penetrate the whole mass or body of 
them 1535. 2. Of motion or direction within 
the limits of; along within OE. 3. Over or 
about the whole extent of, all over (a sur- 
face); so as to traverse or penetrate every 
part or district of; in or to all parts of; 
throughout; everywhere in OE, 4. During 
the whole of (a period of time, or an action, 
eto., with ref. to the time it occupies from 
beginning to end) OE. 5. From beginning to 
end of; in or along the whole length or course 
of (an action, an experience, a piece of work, 
ete.; also of a discourse, a book, etc.) 1449. 
b. with emphasis on the intervening or 
intermedíate stage or condition 1071. c. with 
emphasis laid upon the completion: To the 
end of 1628. 6. Indicating a point or position 
ultimately reached. (Usu. in predicate, after 
verb fo be.) 1791. 7. Indicating medium, 
means, agency, or instrument: By means of; 
by the action of, by (obs. or arch.). Now 
spec. by the instrumentality of. OE. 8. 
Indicating cause, reason, or motive: In con- 
sequence of, by reason of, on account of, 
owing to OE. 

1. George. was lying. .dead, with a bullet t. his 
heart THACKERAY. To speak t. the throat, the nose 
ete, TT, one's hands, t. a machine, etc., referring to 
something being handled, manufactured, sub- 
jected to some process, or dealt with in any way. 
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To pay t. the nose: see NOSE sb. T. thick and thins 
os TS 1 Ti a x - 

rough; right through; entire! i. aly 
Thurgh a wyndow..He cast ‘his eye 
Emelya CHAUCER, c. Thy voice is heard 
rolling drums TENNYSON. d. Bounding t, 
trees 1890. 2. The Night-Hag. riding t. the 
Mint, 3. We will make thee famous t, the Wi 
SHAKS. 4. T. the length of times he stands dig. 
graced SHAKS. It will be like this all the night t, 
1878. 5. I had. put my horse t. all his paces. 
GOLDSM. b. The. crisis t. which the world was to 
pass 1881, c. Seven children, who came all very 
well t. the smallpox 1744. 6. I am half t. the 
SovTHEY. 7. The. Society. .seeks to do t, him 
what it cannot otherwise do 1883. 8. If he t. 
frailty err MIm. 

B. adv. 1. From end to end, side to side, or 
surface to surface (of a body or space) by 
passing or extending within; so as to pene- 
trate OE. b. In ref. to travel or conveyance; 
Along the whole distance; allthe way; to the 
end of the journey; to the destination 1617, 
c. In ref. to size: As measured from side to 
side; in diameter 1687. 2, From beginning to 
end (of a time, course of action, life, trial, 
book, etc.; to the end or purposed accom: 
plishment ME. 3. Predicatively, after the 
verb to be, indicating a position, point, or 
condition ultimately arrived at 1481. 4, 
Qualifying adjs. and pa. pples.: Throughout: 
hence, entirely, completely, thoroughly, ta. 
Standing before a pple. or adj. 1901. b, 
Now regularly after the adj. or pple., and 
only in ref. to physical condition 1766, 

1. Huon..strake hym with his spere clene 
throwe 1533. b. The great bulk of our luggage. 
had been registered t. to Paris 1858, 2. Who now 
reads Bolingbroke? Who ever read him t? 
BURKE. 3. [He] did not arrive till the $ was 
half t. 1896. 70 be t. with, to have finished or 
completed; to have done with; also, to hayt 
arranged matters with (a person) (now gi o 
be t.: to have finished (U.S.). 4. a. Once thot 
long in cooling FULLER. b. Itis of no use to put 
up your umbrella when you are wet t. 1825, 

hr. T. and t., with repeated or complete pone- 
tration; completely from beginning to end; right. 
through; entirely through; also, in all points or 
cts; thoroughly, wholly, out and out, 
‘hrough-, in combination. 

1. Combinations of THROUGH prep. or adv, with 
verbs (pples., vbl, sbs.), or adjs. Chiefly Un 
fThrough-old d., extremely old; antiquated, 
}+Through-pierce v., (rans, to pierce Dess 
transfix. +Through-swim v., (rans, to im 
through. 2. Combinations with sbs, Throwgh- 
bolt, a bolt passing through the objects fastened 
by it, and secured at each end. {Throu-gh-coild, 
a penetrating or deep-seated cold or . 
Throu-gh-Johnt, a joint passing through the 
thickness of something. "Throu:gh-tang, à 
method of hafting knives, forks, ete. by fi 
the tang in a hole drilled right through the 
and riveting it at the end. 

Throughly (prüli), ade. arch. 1440. It. 
THROUGH adv. or adj. + A.] 1, Fully, com- 
pletely, perfectly. 2. "Through the whole 
thickness, substance, or oxtent; through, all 
through, quite through. poet. 1041. 1b. 
Through, from beginning to end; for the 
whole length Ge time; oi 1 ae 2 

1. T. equipped from Head to Foot d 
When tis t, tosted. „they eat it Sin T. HERBERT. 
b. Take this book; peruse it t. MARLOWE. 

Throughout (pru,au‘t), prep., adt., adj. 
{In OE. two words, rh Tunovan, at OUT, 
later as one word or hyphened.] A. prep. 
ti. = THROUGH prep. 1, 2. -1029. 2. Thro! 
the whole of (a space, region, etc.); in or to 
every part of; everywhere in ME. 
Through or during the whole of (a period of 
time or course of action); from beginning to 
end of 1540. b. 

2. In euery parish t. the Realme STUBBES. 

T. my command in the Levant seas NELSON. 

B. ade. fi. Right through, quite through 
-1660. 2. Through the whole of à body, 
region, etc.; in or to every part, everyW! 
ME. b. Through the whole of a time S 
course of action; at every moment or point; 
all through 1766. 

1. I never read a Romancy Book t. in all my life 
D'OHESS NEWCASTLE, 2. A furde gowne | 
with foxe thorow-oute 1544, b. Act on 
Principles t. 1766. 

1C. adj. Thorough, out-and-out 1070, 


Such t. saints 1670, 

Throu-gh-pa:ssage. 1566. A passage 
through; a thoroughfare. 74 
Through-stone (pro-xstorn, prot). No 
only Sc. and n. dial. ME. Ir. OE. prüh tube, 


THROUGH-STONE 


chest, trough + STONE sb.) A horizontal 
gravestone or slab over a tomb. 

Through-stone' (prüsto"n, thorough- 
stone (rosten), 1806. It. THROUGH prep. 
+ STONE sb.) Building. A stone placed 80 as 
to extend through the thickness of a wall; a 
bond-stone. 

Through-toll, 1567. [See Tori, %% A 
toll or duty levied on persons, animals, or 
goods passing through certain placos, esp. 
through a town or territory, Also, a toll 
which passes one through two or more 
turnpike gates. 

Throve, pa. t. of THRIVE v. 

Throw. sb.' (OE. rag, brah; not repr. in 
1. The time at which 


anything happen 
instant, à mome! 

2. Downe himselfe 
ground to slecpe a t. : 

Throw (pró") sb.' 1530. [f. Turow v.] I. 
A twist, a turn. 1. Sc., in form thraw, An 
act of twisting or turning; the fact or con- 
dition of being twisted; a wrench, crook, 
warp; also, the act of turning a key or the 
like 1585. 2. Mech. The action or motion of 
a slide-valve, or of a crank, eccentric, or 
cam; also, the extent of this measured on a 
straight line passing through the centre of 
motion; also, a crank-arm; a crank 1829. 3, 
A machine by which a rotary motion is given 
to an object while being shaped; a lathe, esp. 
one worked by hand 1657. 

1. Deil be wi’ me if I do not give your craig 
7. 1 a thraw Scorr. 

II. 1. An act of throwing a missile, ete.; a 
forcible propulsion from, or as from, the 
hand or arm; a cast 1530. 2. The distance to 
which anything may or is to be thrown; 
often qualifled, as a sfone's t. 1582, 3. spec. 
a. A cast at dice; the number cast 1577. b. 
A cast of a net, a fishing-line, etc. 1548. e. 
Wrestling. The throwing down of an oppo- 
nent which finishes a bout or round 1819. 
4, Geol, and Mining. A dislocation in a vein 
or stratum, in which the part on one side of 
the fracture is displaced up or down; also, 
the amount of vertical displacement 80 
caused 1700, 5, A sudden angular movement 
of a galvanometer needle. 

1. To have a t, at (fig.), to attack, have an attempt 
at; to have a ‘fling’ at. He hewd, and lasht, and 
foynd, and thundred blowes. . Ne plate, ne male, 
could ward so mighty throwes SPENSER. 3. fig. 
‘This able general, who never risques his fortune 
on a single t., began to think of a retreat 1759, 

Throw, % , carlier form of THRONE ab. 

Throw (pro), v. Pa. t. threw (pra); pa. 
pple. thrown (pró"n). Also Sc. thraw; pa. 
pple. thrawn. (OE. prüwan = OS, thrdian, 
OHG, drden (Du. draaien, G. drehen); WGmo. 
based on IE. ter-, repr. by L. terere rub, Gr. 
elbe woar out, rpfjua hole.) I. To twist, to 
turn, and derived uses. 1. (rans. To twist, to 
wring; to turn to one side; to twist about, 
twine, wreathe; to turn (a' key or the like); 
in OK., to torture on the rack, Now Se, and 
u. dial, 2. intr. To turn, twist, curl, twine, 
writhe; of a moored boat, to swing, sway, 
Chiefly Sc, OE. 3. trans. To form or fashion 
by means of a rotary or twisting motion, a. 
To turn (wood, etc.) in a lathe; to shape 
(pottery) on a potter's lathe or ‘throwing- 
wheel’. Now techn, or dial. 1440, b. Silk- 
manuf. To prepare and twist (raw silk) Into 
thread; spec. to form into thread by twisting 
two or more threads or ‘singles’ in the direc- 
tion opposite to that of their component 
filaments 1455, 
of, The empty boat thrawed i* the wind, Against 

è postern tied ROSSETTI. 3. a. Balls thrown in 
4 lathe JOWNSON. b. Silk is still ‘thrown’ at 

rby 1897. 

IL. To project or propel through the air, and 
eiüneoted uses. I. (rans. To project (any- 
s ing) with a force of the nature of a jerk, 
tom the hand or arm, so that it passes 
through the air or free space; to cast, hurl, 

ing; spec. to cast by a sudden jerk or 
Straightening of the arm, esp. at the level of 
9r over the shoulder (as dist. from bowl, 
pitch, toss) ME. b. absol. To hurl a missile, 
^ weapon, ete, ME. 2. refl. To fling or cast 
Tae cent to precipitate oneself ME. 3. (rans. 

© cast (dice) from the dice-box; to make (a 
cast) at dice; also absol. or intr. to cast or 
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throw dice; to play at dice 1587. b. To play 
(a card) out of one's hand; esp. to discard 
1748. €. To cast (a vote) 1844. 4. To hurl, 
Project, shoot, as u missile engine does; also 
of a person using such an engine. Often 
absol. late ME. 5. To put forth with a 
throwing action (a fishing net, line, or bait); 
to cast, make u cast with, Also absol. 1841, 
6. Of the sea or wind: To drive or cast with 
violence (on rocks or a coast); to cast away, 
wreck 1659. 7. To project (a ray, beam, licht) 
on, upon, over, ote.; to emit (light); to pro- 
ject, cast (a shadow) 1508. 8. To direct 
(words, an utterance) towards, eto., esp. in 
hostility or contempt; to hurl, cast; to cause 
(sound, or fig. a gesture) to pass or travel; to 
waft (a kiss), to cast (a nod) 1680. 9, To (. 
one's eye or eyes, a glance, a look, to turn or 
direct one's gaze, to look; esp. to look 
hastily, rapidly or cursorily; to glance 1590, 
10. To perform, execute (a somersault or a 
leap, in which the body is thrown with 
force); also fo t. a fi, to have a fit (U.S, 
slang) 1826. 

1. When a man throweth his goods into the Sea 
the ship should sink Honnes. 2. He 


Pei upon, to attack with violence or vigour! 
pete n. 3. That great day. on which a man 
S e 


s last cast for an eternit: of Jo JER. 
TAYLOR. 5. Violet. .learnt to t. a dy 1 d 6 A 
billow. .threw me. on dry land BURTON, 7. Phr, 
To t. (a) light on, to contribute to the elucidation 
of, to make clearer or plainer. To k. a „ 
cloud, gloom, lustre, over; see the sbs, 8. Not a 
word? Ros, Not one to t. at a dog. Snaxs. 
Throwing a kiss towards the boy SCOTT. 

III. Pregnant uses. 1, (rans. To cause to 
fall to the ground; to east down, knock 
down, prostrate, lay low; spec. in Wrestling, 
to bring (one’s opponent) to the ground ME. 
b. fig. or in fig. context: To defeat in a con- 
test; also, to be the cause of defeat to; to 
give or gain the verdict against in an action 
at law (U.S.) 1850, 2. To cause forcibly (a 
tree or structure) to fall; to bring, knock, 
break, or cut down; to fell 1568. 3. Of a 
horse, ete.: To cause (the rider) to fall off; 
to unseat, shake off; also in passive to be 
thrown (from a horse or vehicle) 1531, 4. Of 
a snake, a bird, cte.: To cast (the skin); to 
moult (feathers), Of a horse: To cast or lose 
(a shoe). 1590, 5. Of domestic animals: To 
produce as offspring; to give birth to, to 
drop. Also absol., to L. true, to produce off- 
spring true to the parent type, 1845, 6. Of a 
fountain or pump: To eject or project 
(water); to ; also absol, 1644. 7. OF 
a horse: To t, the feet, to lift them well in 


moving 1827. 
. b. The sceptic cannot t. his oj nt if his 
mn foet are in the air 1909, 3. untutored 


ade ‘Threw me, and kicked me MASSINGEM, 4. 
Tere the snake throwes her enammel'd skinne 
SHAKS. 5. You cannot possibly tell what sort of 
foal your mare may t, 1846, 6. The pumps. t. 
daily 60,000 to 70,000 gallons 1864. 

TV. fio. and (ranaf. 1, (rans, To cause to pass, 
go, or come into some place or position by 
some action likened to throwing; to put or 
place with haste, suddenness, or foroe; eg. 
to put (a garment) on or off hurriedly, 
hastily, or carelessly. late ME. b. In fig. 
usos of various phrases 1611, e. With imma- 
terial object (e.g. blame, influence, power, 
obstacles, etc.) 1620, d. To put info as an 
addition; to add, incorporate 1676. 2. spec. 
a. To throw ‘into prison, ete. to imprison 
roughly or forcibly 1560, b. Troops, succour, 
said to be thrown into a 
position. Also 


fall 
Jation (or place or thing implying 
10 peop with the connotation of 


force, drive, plunge, thrust. Usu. with prep. 
1560. b. To put deftly into a particular form 
or shape; to express in a specified form (in 
speech or writing); to convert, change, or 
translate into some other form, or another 


language 1723. 

arms Round Ellen's neck she threw 
CULERIDOR. T. the rifle smartly to the front of 
the right shoulder 1859. b. Phr. To t. a veil over. 


THROW 

To t. good money after bad, to incur a further loss 

EEC t 

ean. te Yd: bud] oi iti 
, to pui or t 

the way loo as t favie the attantion at, ot 

to become the wife or 


balance 


ness; 80 fo t, one's soul, heart, apirit, energy, efforts, 
ete., info a thing or action. be Two drosa boxes 
were thrown into one 1824, Cmdmon. throws 
Soripture Into metrical paraphrase 1803, 


With adverbs, T. about, a. (rans. Boe simple 
senses and ABOUT, b. Naut, , or intr, To 
turn about at once; to go about, put about, T. 
aside, a. (rans, See simple senses and ASID) 

„ To cast aside out of use, or au useless; fig. 
T. away. n. (rans, T 
don as useless 


neglect to take 


T. back, a. trans. See sim) 
adv, b. To put back in time or condition; to 
delay, make late; to retard or check in expected 
or desired progress, c. With upon: to compel to 
fall back upon. d. intr, To revert to an ancestral 
que or character not present in recent genera« 
tions, to exhibit atavism (collog.). €. intr, To 


back in date 40. T. by. trans. Fo put asida with 
1 bolle 


(a 


de} 
b 


in, uses (often 
. To make a cast. (b) Hunting, 
upon the scent, (c) Wreatli 
‘one's hat f hi 
nce; hence 
candidate, put in for. (d) Fe 
dn sb. (THROW- 2), e. To t, in one's lot 


oto., to gi 

without finishing the game; hence fig, 

trana, Seo simple senses and Ove, b. To rid ono- 
self by force from, shake off (a 5 restraint, 
burden, etc,); also, to cast off, disown {en ABAO- 
ciate). c. To cast off, put off energetically (some- 
thing put on or assumed, as a garment); to divest 
oneself of (a quality, illness, habit, feeling, ste.) 
to lay aside quickly or decisively; to discard, 
To shake off (a pursuer or competitor ln a race); 
also, to put off the scent, €. HM To free 
from the leashes, to start, . In the chase; 
to let fly (a hawk, ete, ow esp, absol, or intr,, 


of foxhunters or ho begin hunting; hence 
„ to begin. f. To eject, emit, give off, exp, 
body or system; esp. to mro ord 
(waste or morbid produ: rn o produce and 
send forth (as offxprl ke); “Re of a hivo 
Of bees: to send forth (a swarm), h, To produce 
with s and facility (a literary or artistio work 
or sketch), l. T s off. T, on. a. 


parel) hasti e ihe ‘opposite ot 
ir carelessly; 10 
fanno oj. ee TO pu on the neont, T; 


and fig. To put forth vi 
emit, radiate (heat or light) to exude; to 
be the source of; to out, put fort 
shoots, etc.). d. To cause to project, protrude, 
stretch out, or extend, e. To cause to ‘stand out’. 
f. Mil, To send out (skirmishers, etc.) to a die, 
tance from the main body. g. To put. forward. 
tentatively, give (a hint or tion); also with 
obj. clause, to suggest. h. To dismiss from 
acceptance, use, or consideration; to reject; to 
leave out of a 1 in Écarté, to discard. 
. Of a legislative assembly or a grand Jury: To 
reject (a bill, ete). J. he put out of 
place or order by leaving ind in a chase or 
race; to distance, outpace. k. PUT out. 


THROW- 


Cricket. Of a fieldsman: To put (the batsman) 
‘out’ by throwing the ball so as to hit his wicket. 
m. intr. for refl. To move outwards from a centre; 
to strike out with hands or feet; to let oneself go; 
to push out (as a root). m. intr. or absol. Of a 
printing machine: To fail to register. T. over. 
a. See simple senses and OVER. b. To throw 
overboard (in fig. sense); to cast off (a lover, 
associate, or ally); to abandon. T. together. a. 
irans. See simple senses and TOGETHER. b. To 
put together hastily or roughly. (Said esp. in 
relation to literary work.) c. To bring (persons) 
casually into contact or association. T. up. a. 
trans. See simple senses and Ur. b. To discharge 
by vomiting; to vomit. c. To raise (the hands, 
eyes, etc.) quickly or suddenly; spec. in T. up 
your hands, as a command to surrender. To f. up 
the sponge: see SPONGE sb. I. 1. d. To cast up (a 
heap or earthwork) with or as with the spade; to 
construct hastily. e. To render prominent or dis- 
tinet; to cause to ‘stand out’, f. Naut. To t. (a 
ship) up in (into, on) the wind, to turn the vessel 
into the wind till she points almost directly to 
windward; also absol. said of the navigator. g. To 
cease definitely to do, use, or practise; to relin- 

iuish, abandon, quit, give up (a project, asso- 
ciate, etc.); orig. in the phr. fo t. up the game or 
one's cards, i.e. to place one’s cards face upwards 
on the table on Py ftom the game, h. 
Of hounds: To lift the head from the ground, the 
scent having been lost. 

Throw- in Comb. [THROW sb.* or stem of 
THROW v., in comb. with sbs. or advbs., 
forming sbs. or adjs.] 

1. In comb. with sbs. a. t.-crank, a crank which 
converts rotary into reciprocating motion; -disc, 
lever, a disc-crank or a lever having a specified 
or adjustable throw; -lathe, a lathe driven by 
hand; wheel, the driving-wheel of a throw or 
lathe, b. t.-line, a flshing-line thrown out by 
hand, a hand-line. 

2. In comb. with advbs., forming sbs. expressing 
the action of the corresponding vbl. phrases; as 
tin, d (an act of throwing in or up); t.-in, in 
Football, an act of throwing the ball into play 
again after it has crossed one of the touch-lines; 
in Cricket, an act of throwing in the ball from the 
field to the wicket-keeper or bowler; -out, an act 
of throwing-out, or a thing thrown out; anything 
discarded or rejected. 

Throw:-back. 1856. [f. phr. fo throw 
back.) An act of throwing back; a check, 
reverse; spec. reversion to an earlier ances- 
tral type or character; an example of this. 

'Throw:-crook. Sc. and n. dial. thraw:- 
crook, 1508. [f. THROW v. + CROOK sb.] A 
hooked implement for ‘throwing’ or twisting 
coarse rope from hay, straw, or hair. 

Thrower (prō"-ə1). 1450. [f. THROW v. + 
-ER'.] One who throws, in various senses. 
spec. a, One who shapes pottery on a potter’s 
wheel or throw; a potter 1604. tb. One who 
twists fllaments of silk into silk thread; a 
throwster —1688. 

Throwing (pro in), vbl. sb. ME. |f. as 
prec. + -ING'.] The action of THROW v. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-balls, the S. Amer, BOLAS; 
-iron, a knife-like missile used by some African 
savages; -mill, (a) a building in which silk- 
throwing is carried on; (5) a machine for twisting 
raw silk into thread; -wheel, a potter’s wheel. 

Throw in$-stick. 1770. a. A short 
wooden implement by which a dart or spear 
is thrown, in order to give increased velocity 
toit. b. A short club used as a missile. 

Thrown (pró"n) ppl. a. 1463. (pa. pple. 
of THROW v.] I. 1. a. Turned on a lathe, as 
woodwork. Now dial. b. Shaped on the 
potter’s wheel1483. 2, Of silk: Twisted into 
thread 1463. 

2. T. silk, silk thread consisting of two or more 
singles twisted together. T. singles, silk thread 
consisting of a single strand of raw silk which has 
been cleaned, wound, and twisted. 

II. Cast, pitched, hurled; unseated from a 
horse 1833. 

Throw-off. 1859. [f. the vbl. phr. fo 
throw off.) a. For- hunting. The throwing-off 
of the hounds, the start of a hunt; by exten- 
sion, of a race; hence, a start generally. b. 
A mechanism by which some part of a 
machine is disconnected, or its action 
Suspended. c. That which is thrown oft; 
something produced or given off, an offshoot. 

Throw’-o:ver. 1819. [f. the vbl. phr. fo 
throw over.) The act or result of throwing 
over; also, concr., a wrap to throw over the 
Shoulders; a loose outer garment. 

Throwster (pro“stes), 1455. f. THROW 
v. + -STER.] One who twists silk fibres into 
raw silk or raw silk into thread, a silk- 
throwster; orig. a woman who did this. 
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Throw:-stick. 1837. f. THROW v. + 
STICK sb.] a. An ancient kind of boomerang. 
b. = THROWING-STICK a. 

Thrum (prom) sb.. [OE. prum in 
(undertunge brum ligament of the tongue = 
MDu. drom, drum (mod.Du. has dreum 
thrum), OHG. drum end-piece, remnant (G. 
trumm end-piece, triimmer remnants, ruins), 
f. Gmo. *prum- *pram-; the IE. base *trm- 
is repr. also by L. terminus, termo, Gr. téppa 
end, TERM.] 1, Weaving. Each of the ends of 
the warp-threads left unwoven and remain- 
ing attached to the loom when the web is cut 
off; usu. in pl. (also collect. sing.) the row or 
fringe of such threads. late ME. 2. A short 
piece of waste thread or yarn (including the 
unwoven ends of the warp); pl. or collect. 
sing. odds and ends of thread; also, a tuft, 
tassel, or fringe of threads at the edge of a 
piece of cloth, etc. ME. b. Naut. (pl., also 
collect, sing.) Short pieces of coarse woollen 
or hempen yarn, used for mops, ete. 1466. c. 
fig.: pl. (or collect. sing.) Odds and ends, 
Scraps 1048. 13. Applied to various struc- 
tures in plants or animals resembling small 
threads, or a tuft of these —1812. +4, Applied 
joc. or contemptuously to a person —1727. 
attrib, and Comb.: 1t.-cap, a cap made of 
thrums; rayi a mm wearing a t. cap; -eyed 
(oid) a., applied by florists to the short-styled 
form of a flower (esp. of the genus Primula), which 
shows the boss of *thrums' or anthers at the top 
of the corolla-tube (opp. to PIN-EYED); 80 t. eye; 
t-stone, a name for asbestos, as being a fibrous 


mineral. 

Thrum (prom), sb.* 1553. limit,; cf. 
THRUM v.! A word representing various 
sounds, esp. those produced by ‘thrumming’ 
a guitar or similar instrument; also dial. the 
purring of a cat. 

Thrum, v.! 1525. [f. THRUM sb.'] trans. 
To furnish or adorn with thrums or ends of 
thread (or something similar); to cover with 
thrums or small tufts, raise à pile upon 
(cloth); to make shaggy. Now dial, tb. 
transf. and fig. To fringe or clothe —1630. c. 
Naut. To sew or fasten bunches of rope-yarn 
over (a mat or sail) so as to produce a shaggy 
surface, suitable to prevent chafing or stop 
a leak 1711. 

b. A craggy Rocks steep-hanging boss 
(Thrumm'd halt with Ivie, half with crisped 
Moss) SYLVESTER. 

Thrum, v.“ 1592. Limit.; cf. THRUM &b.*] 
1. a. intr. To play on a stringed instrument, 
as a guitar, harp, etc. by plucking the 
strings; to play on any stringed instrument in 
an idle, mechanical, or unskilful way; to 
strum. b. trans. To play (a stringed instru- 
ment, or a tune on it) idly, monotonously, or 
unskilfully; to strum upon; also, to pluck, 
twang (a string) 1625. 2. intr. To sound as an 
instrument or string when thrummed; to 
sound monotonously; to hum 1763, +3, a. 
trans. To recite or tell in a ‘sing-song’ or 
monotonous way; also, to hum over (a 
melody) 1710. b. intr. To speak or read 
monotonously; to ‘drone’, mumble 1774. 4. 
To strike something with the fingers as if 
playing on a musical instrument; to drum 
upon (a table, ete.). a. trans. 1750. b. intr. 
with on or upon 1820. 

3. b. Boswell. .has thrummed upon this topic till 
it is threadbare SCOTT. 4. b. The squire was 
thrumming on the back of his chair 1865. 

Thrummy (promi) a. Now rare. 1597. 
lt. THRUM sb.' + -Y'.] Consisting of, cha- 
racterized by, or resembling thrums; cov- 
ered with thrums; shaggy, downy, velvety. 
Formerly of flowers with conspicuous anthers, 
of fibrous roots, etc. 

Thrumwort (pro-m,woit). 1829. [f. as 
prec. + WORT'.] A name for plants having 
parts resembling thrums. a. The water- 
plantain, Alisma plantago; also, the allied 
star- fruit, Actinocarpus damasonium. b. 
*Love-lies-bleeding', Amarantus caudatus. 

Thrush! (prof). [OE. prysce (: * pruskjon), 
rel. to synon. OE. présce, *préasée = OHG. 
drósca (: *brauskón); cf. THROSTLE.] His- 
torically, a name of two British and general 
European birds; (1) that also called Throstle 
and Mavis, distinctively Song-thrush (T'ur- 
dus musicus); (2) the Mistletoe thrush, Mistle- 
or Missel-thrush, (T. viscivorus) a larger and 
less musical species. Thence extended (with 
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qualifications) by ornithologists to other 
species of the genus T'urdus, or more widely, 
to all members of the family Turdide. b, 
With qualifying words applied to various 
species of the genus T'urdus or family Tur- 
didz; also, popularly, to numerous species of 
other families (starlings, warblers, shrikes, 
ete.) more orlessresembling the true thrushes, 

b. Migratory t., the American robin, New 
York t, an American water-t., Seiurus navius, 
a Polynesian bird, Lalage pacifica; 
ee SHRIKE. Wilson's t., the Veery 
of N. America. See also ANT-THRUSH, GROUND- 
THRUSH, HERMIT-THRUSH, etc. 

Comb.: t.-nightingale, a nightingale (Daulias 
philomela) with aslightly speckled breast, foundin 
central and eastern Europe; -tit, a book-name for 
birds of the genus Cochoa (or Xanthogenys) in- 
habiting the Himalayas, China, and Java. 


Thrush? (prof). 1665. [Of unkn. origin; 
but in sense 1 cf. Sw., ODa. torsk, Da. troske, 
in sense 2 FR sb.*] 1. A dis e, chiefly 


of infants, characterized by white vesicular 
specks on the inside of the mouth and throat, 
and on the lips and tongue, caused by a 
parasitic fungus; scientifically called aphtha 
or parasitic stomatitis. 2, In the horse, an 
inflammation of the lower surface of the frog 
of the hoof, accompanied with a fetid dis- 
charge 1753. 

1. He hath a fever, a t. and a hickup PEPYS, 

Comb.: t,-fungus, the parasitic fungus Saccharo- 
myces albicans, which causes thrush (sense 1). 

Thrust (prost), sb. 1513. [f. next.] I. fl. 
An act of pressing or pressure; chiefly fig. 
‘pinch’, hardship —1070. 12. Pressure or 
pushing of a crowd, jostling, crowding; a 
crowd, throng, ‘press’ —1620, 3, Mech., ete. 
A pushing force exerted by one part of a 
structure, etc. upon another contiguous part; 
spec. (a) Arch., etc. Such a force exerted 
laterally by an arch or other part of a build- 
ing or structure against an abutment or sup- 
port; (b) the driving force exerted by a paddle 
or propeller-shaft in a ship or aeroplane; (e) 
Mining, the breaking down or the slow 
descent of the roof of a gangway; (d) Geol. à 
compressive strain in the earth's crust. 1708. 
b. Short for /.-bearing 1875. II. 1, An act or 
the action of thrusting (in sense I. 1. of the 
vb.); a forcible push or pushing 1823, 2. An 
act of thrusting (in sense II. I of the vb.); 
a lunge or stab made with a weapon 1586. 
b. transf. and fig. 1668. 

1. The t. of the descending glacier TYNDALL, 2« 
While we were enterchanging thr and blowes 
SHAKS. Phr. Cut and l.; CUT sb.*; f. and parry 
(lit. and fig.’ 

Comb.: ft.-bearer, t.-bearing, a bearing de- 
signed to receive a t. in machinery; spec. the 
bearing in which revolves the foremost length of 
propeller-shafting in a screw steamer, its function. 
being to transmit the t. of the shaft to the hull of 
the ship; -fault Geol. = OVERFAULT; -plane 
Geol., the plane of dislocation in an overfault, 
along which the dislocated strata have been. 
driven; -shaft, a propeller-shaft. 

Thrust (prost), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
thrust. [Early MK. prüste, e. midl. priste, 
preste — ON. prista (i *prüstjan), which has 
been referred to IE. rad, whence D. 
tradere thrust.] I. I. (rans. To exert the force 
of impact upon or against (a body) so as to 
move it away; to push, shove, drive. Now 
chiefly literary. b. transf. and fig. Applied 
to action of any kind having an effect 
analogous to that of physical pushing or 
moving ME. c. absol. or intr. To push against 
something; to make a thrust ME. 2. To push 
or force one's way, as through a crowd; to 
crowd in; to press onwards or into a place, 
etc. ME. 3. trans. To press, compress, 
squeeze. Obs. exc. in spec. ref. to cheese- 
making. late ME. 

1. T. him downe stayres SHAKS. b. ‘Tarusting 
aside all authority but that of Reason 185: if 
c. They thrust at me, that I might fall COVER: 
DALE Ps. 117[8]:13. 2. She thrust in between 
them SCOTT. 

IL t1. To strike with a pushing action; to 
stab or pierce with a pointed instrumen! 
770. b. intr. To make a thrust, stab, oF 
lunge with a pointed weapon; spec. m 
Fencing 1596. 2. trans. To cause (anything, 
esp. something grasped in the hand) to entat 
pierce, or penetrate something or place 5 
or as by pushing; to put, drive, or force 1110 
some place or Position ME. b. To put forth, 
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extend (a limb or member) into some place 
or in some direction; to put forth as in the 
process of growth (a root, branch, or con- 
nected part) so as to project. late ME. c. 
transf. and fig. 1588. 

1. b. These foure..thrust at me; I..tooke all 
their seuen points in my target SHAKS. 2, You 
should have, thrust The dagger thro” her side 
TENNYSON. I perceived him t. his tongue in his 
cheek SMO) T. €. Thrusting this report Into 


his cares SH! A 
TII. 1. fig. To put à person forcibly into some 


condition or course of action (usu. against his 
own will). late ME. b. To put (something) 
improperly into some position; esp. in phr, t. 
in, to interpolate 1574. 2. To put (a person) 
forcibly info some position (against the will 
of others concerned); to intrude (some one) 
upon (a person or persons) 1559. b. refl. To 
intrude oneself into any position, condition or 
circumstances, or upon another person; to 
push oneself forward 1530. c. To press, force, 
or impose the acceptance of something (upon 
some one) 1503. 

1, I will not willfully t. myself in danger 1639, 2. 
Stephen Langhton, thrust into the archebisshopp- 
ricke of Canterbury by the pope 1559. b. They 
would t. themselves into my company 1797. c. 
Some are born great, some atcheeue greatnesse, 
and some haue greatnesse thrust vppon em SHAKS. 

Thruster (prpstoi. 1597. f. prec. + 
kl.] 1. One who or that which thrusts. 2. 
Hunting slang. One who thrusts himself for- 
ward in the field, or rides too close to the 
hounds 1886. 

Thru:sting, vòl. sb. late ME. If. as prec. 
+ -ING',] I. The action of THRUST v. 2. 
coner. in pl, thrustings = thrutchings, whey 
which is squeezed out while the cheese is 
under pressure 1794. 

Comb.: t.-screw, a screw by which a press, esp. a 
cheese-press, is actuated and regulated. 


Thrutch (protf), v. Now dial. (OE. 
bruééan = OHG. drucchen press += WGme. 
*prukkjan.| 1. trans. To press, squeeze, 
crush; to crowd, throng; fig. to oppress. b. 


spec. To press (cheese) 1688. 2. To thrust, 
push ME. 3. intr. To push or press into a 
place; to jostle 1837. 

Thud (pod), sb. orig. Sc. or n. dial. 1513. 


If. next.] 1. A blast of wind or tempest; a 
gust; a squall. Sc. 2. A heavy blow; a thump 
with the fist. Also fig. a severe affliction, à 
‘blow’. Se, and n. dial. 1787. 3. A dull 


heavy sound without resonance, such as is 
produced when a heavy stone strikes the 
ground. 1825. b. As interj. or adv.: With a 


thud 1880. 
2. The heavy t. of the steam-hammer 1878. 
Thud (pod), v. orig. Se. 1513. (prob. 


identical with OF. pyddan (= *pudjan), ME. 
thitdde thrust, push, rel. to OE. poddettan 
push, beat (i= *pudatjan) and poden, ME. 
bode, ear mod. thode (Bunyan) violent 
wind.] 1, intr, To come with a blast or gust, 
as the win iometimes including the notion 
of sound. Sc. 2. To produce a thud or dull 
heavy sound; to fall or impinge with a thud; 
also said of the body or surface struck 1796. 

2, A bullet thudded into the wall aboye me 1908. 

Thug (pog) sb. 1810. [- Hindi, Marathi 
fhag cheat, swindler.] (With capital T.) 
One of an association of professional robbers 
and murderers in India, who strangled their 
victims. b. transf. A cutthroat, ruffian, 
rough. Now U.S. 1839. Hence Thug v. trans. 
to assassinate by thuggee. Thuggery, 
Thuggism = next. 

Thuggee (pogi). 1837. I- Hindi fhagi, 
abstr. sb, f. {hag THUG.) The system of rob- 
bery and murder practised by the Thugs. 

anja (pit-d3a). 1760. [mod. L. (Linn.): 


me of trees or shrubs of the botanical 
genus how called THUYA, also of the wood of 
occidentalis, and of drugs derived from it. 
il of t., an essential oil obtained by distilling the 


ends of th che: i is 
with OF tus branohiba and leaves of T. occidentalis 


zi Ehule (pid-li). [OE., ME. Tyle, Tile, mod. 
«p UIS EYD ST. Thule, Thyle — Gr. Qovdn, BAN, 
nka, origin.] The ancient Gr. and L. 
Bı me for a land six days’ sail north of 
290 Which Polybius supposed to be the 
iaces northerly region of the world. (Variously 
n Pin with the Shetland Islands (so app. 

liny and Tacitus), Iceland, the northern 
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point of Denmark, or some point on the 
coast of Norway). b. transf. As the type of 
the extreme limit of travel and discovery, 
chiefly in the phr. ultima Thule (farthest 
Thule); hence fig. the highest or uttermost 
point or degree attained or attainable; the 
acme 1771. 

Thumb (pom), sb. (OE. pima = OFris., 
OS. thüma, MLG., MDu. düme (Du. duim), 
OHG. dūmo (G. daumen) :- WGmc. *pümo, 
repr. IE. *tum-, whence L. fumére swell.] 
1. The short thick inner digit of the human 
hand, opposable to the fingers, and distin- 
guished from them by having only two phal- 
anges; hence, gen., the inner digit of a limb 
when opposable to and set apart from the 
other digits (as in the Quadrumana and opos- 
sums). tb. The great toe 1643. c. In the 
lower animals generally: The inmost digit 
of the fore-foot; in a bird, the first digit of the 
wing, bearing the bastard-wing or alula; also 
the hind toe, inner hind toe, or hallux 1607. 
2. transf. The part of a glove or mitten which 
covers the thumb 1888. 3. A part or thing 
analogous to or in some way resembling a 
thumb 1745. 4. As a measure: The breadth 
of the thumb, taken as equal to an inch 1622. 

1. "Twixt his Finger and his Thumbe, he held A 
Pouncet-box SHAKS. 3. ‘Tot’, a small mug, that 
held a quartern, also called a t. 1901. 

hrases. T. of gold, a golden t., miller's t., in ref. 
either to the alleged dishonesty of millers or the 
lucrativeness of their trade. One's fingers all 
thumbs (etc.), said of a person who is clumsy or 
ES in dexterity. To bite one’s thumbs, as an 
indication of anger or vexation; to bite the f. at, as 
an insult: see BITE v. Under the t. of, entirely at 
the disposal or direction of, completely subservient 
to. To turn up (down) the thumb(s, in ref. to the 
use of the t. by the spectators in the ancient 
amphitheatre, to indicate approbation or the 
opposite. (Put your) thumbs up! (mod. slang), be 
cheerful, ‘keep smiling’. 
bird, a local name for the Goldcrest; 
-inde: reference-index consisting of grooves 
cut in the front edges of the leaves, or formerly 
of projecting tabs, or margins so cut as to show 
initial letters or titles, so that any division may be 
turned to by placing the t. or finger on the proper 
initial, etc.; -latch, a door-latch which is operated 
by ed with the thumb; -nut, a nut for a 
screw, having wings to grasp between the thumb 
and fingers in turning it; -pot, a flower-pot of the 
smallest size; -print, an impression made with 
the inner surface of the top joint of the t. -rule 
= RULE OF THUMB; -tack, a tack with a broad 


head, which may be pushed in with the t. 

‘Thumb (pom), v. 1593. [f. prec.] 1. trans, 
To feel with or as with the thumb; to handle 
1023. 2. To play (a wind instrument, an air) 
with or as with the thumbs; to perform or 
manipulate clumsily. Also intr. with if. 1593. 
3. To soil or wear (esp. a book) with the 
thumbs in using or handling; hence, to read 
much or often 1644. 4, a. To press, smooth, 
clean, spread, or smear with the thumb. b. 
To cover (the touchhole of a cannon) with the 
thumb 1768. 

2. One winds a Horn. Another thumbs it on a 
Tabor COTTON. 3. These early editions were 
thumbed out of existence ARBER. 4. a. To t. down 
the tobacco in his pipe 1904. 

Thumbed (pymd), a. 1529. [t. THUMB sb. 
and v. + -ED.] 1, adj. Provided with or hav- 
ing thumbs (of a certain kind); chiefly in 
comb. 2. ppl. a. Of a book or the like: Having 
the pages soiled or worn by the thumbs of 
readers; showing signs of much use 1800. 

Thumbikins, thumbkins  (pomikinz, 
po:mkinz), sb. pl. Sc. 1084. Ut. THUMB sb. + 
“(KIN dim. suffix. Of. CUTIKIN.] = THUMB- 
SOREW 2. 

Thumbless (po-mlés), a. 1720. [-LESS.] 
Having no thumb or thumbs; destitute or de- 
prived of thumbs; spec. applied to the African 
Colobus and to the Amer. Spider-monkeys 
(Ateles) in which the thumb is rudimentary 
or functionless. 

Thu-mb-mark, sb. 1845. A mark made 
with the thumb, esp. on the page of a book in 
turning the leaves; also, such a mark made 
with the inked thumb for identification ofa 
person. Hence Thu:mb-mark v. trans. to 
mark with the thumb. . 

Thu-mb-nail. 1604. 1. The nail of the 
thumb. Often allus. 2. transf. A drawing or 
sketch of the size of the thumb-nail; hence 
fig. a description on a small scale; a brief 
word-picture. Chiefly attrib., as. sketch. 1900. 
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w em whole code..may be written on the t. 


Thu-mb-ring. 1596. a. A ring formerly 
worn on the thumb. b. A ring for the thumb 
on the guard of a sword or dagger 1891. 

Thu-mb-rope. Now dial. 1601, A rope 
made by twisting hay or straw on the thumb. 

'Thu:mb-screw, thu:mbscrew, sb. 1794. 
[f. THUMB sb. + SCREW ab.] 1. A screw with a 
flattened or winged head, for turning with the 
thumb and fingers; a butterfly screw; also, a 
small clamp adjusted by such a screw. 2. An 
instrument of torture by which one or both 
thumbs were compressed; also called ‘the 
screws’ 1817. Hence  Thu-mb-screw, 
thumbscrew v. frans. to torture by 
screwing the thumbs; to torture with or as 
with thumb-screws. 

Thu:mb-stall. 1589. [STALL sb.’ 6.) a. 
A shoemaker’s or sailmaker’s thimble. b. A 
sheath worn on the thumb to protect it when 
injured 1654. 

Thummim (po-mim). 1539.  [Heb. 
tummim, pl. of tóm completeness.] Used in 
the collocation Urim and T., rarely T. and 
Urim; see URM. 

Thump (pomp), sb. 1552. [Goes with next.] 
1. ‘A hard heavy dead dull blow with some- 
thing blunt* (J.), as with a club or the fist; 
also, the heavy sound of such a blow (not so 
dull as a thud). b. Repeated, expressing a 
series of thumps 1850. c. advb. With a thump 
1704. 2. spec. a. A knocking or pounding of 
machinery arising from slackness at a joint 
where there is reciprocal motion. b. pl. A 
beating of the chest in the horse due to spas- 
modic contractions of the diaphragm, 
analogous to the hiccup in man. 1903. 

1. Down with a t. he falls upon his face HOBBES. 
b. The t.-t. and shriek-shriek Of the train BROWN- 
ING. 

Thump (pomp), v. 1537. [imit.; similar 
forms are EFris. dump knock, Icel., Sw. dial. 
dumpa vb. thump.] 1. trans. To strike or 
beat heavily, as with the fist, a club, or any 
blunt instrument, producing a dead, dull, 
somewhat hard sound; also, to hammer, 
pound, knock forcibly. b. Of the feet, etc.: 
To beat or strike (the ground, etc.) heavily 
and noisily; also of a body: to impinge upon 
with a thump; to strike violently 1582. 2. fig. 
To ‘beat’ (in a fight), to drub, lick, thrash 
severely. collog. 1594. 3. intr. To strike or 
beat with force or violence, with an abrupt 
dull noise 1505. b. To walk with heavy sound- 
ing steps; also, of a thing, to move with 
thumps or noisy jolts 1604. C. Of the heart, 
ete.: To beat violently or audibly 1784. 

1. The sturdy Pavior thumps the ground Gay. 
To t. a cushion, the pulpit, etc., said of a preacher 
who uses violent gestures. 2. These bastard 
Britaines, whom our Fathers Haue in their owne 
Land beaten, bobb'd and thump'd SHAKS. 3. I 
heard the boat. pumping under the main channels 
Marryat, c. How my heart thumps 1880. 

Thumper (pþo:mpə1). 1537, (f. prec. + 
Anl.] 1. One who or that which thumps. 2. 
Anything ‘thumping’ or strikingly big of its 
kind; esp. a ‘thumping’ lie; a ‘whopper’, 
‘whacker’. collog. 1660. 

Thu:mping, ppl. a. 1576. [f. as prec. + 
-ING*.] I. That thumps; beating, banging, 
throbbing 1581. 2. fig. Exceptionally large or 
heavy; ‘whacking’, ‘whopping’. collog. 1576. 

Thunder (p»-ndo:), sb. [OE. punor = 
OF ris. thuner, OS. thunar, OHG. donar (Du. 
donder, G. donner), ON. bórr (see THOR) :— 
Gmc. base repr. IE. */n- *ton-, as in L. 
tonare thunder.] 1. The loud noise accom- 
panying a flash of lightning (apparently fol- 
lowing it, being heard after it at an interval 
depending on distance), varying from a sharp 
report or crash to a prolonged roll or rever- 
beration. Also, the meteorological condition 
or action from which the loud noise proceeds. 
b. Regarded as the destructive agent pro- 
ducing the effects usu. attributed to the 
lightning; (with a and pl.) à thunderstroke 
or ‘thunderbolt’. Now only poet. or rhet. 
(exe. fig.). OE. c. (with a and pl.) A peal of 
thunder, a thunderclap. Now only poet. or 
rhet. OE. d. (with a and pl.) A thunderstorm. 
Obs. exe. dial. ME. 2. transf. Any loud deep 
rumbling or resounding noise. (Also with a 
and pl.) 1590. 3. fig. a. Threatening, terrify- 
ing, or strongly impressive utterance; awful 
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denunciation, menace, censure, or invective; 
vehement or powerful eloquence, (sing. and 
pl.) late ME. b. In phrases denoting great 
force or energy 1535. 4. slang. or collog. Used 
vaguely in exclams., intensive phrases, etc. 
1709. 

1. A drumme..That shall..mocke the deepe 
mouth'd T. SHAKS. b. Let thy blowes. . Fall like 
amazing t. on the Caske Of thy amaz'd pernicious 
enemy SHAKS. c. Low thunders bring the mellow 
rain TENNYSON. 2. The t. of my Cannon shall be 
heard SHAKS. Thunders of QU 1807. The 
t. of surf on the shore 1887. 3. Phr. To steal (a 
person's) t., to use his weapons or equipment so 
as to reduce or annul the effect of his words or 
actions (see O. E. P., Suppl.). 2 

Comb.: t.-bird, (a) a species of Australian shrike 
or thickhead (Pachycephala gutturalis); (b) a 
mythical bird thought by some savage tribes to 
cause t.; -dint (arch.), a t.-stroke; -drop, one of 
the | scattered drops of rain which fall at the 
beginning of a t.-shower; -fish, (a) a siluroid fish 
of African rivers, Malapterurus electricus, capable 
of inflicting electric shocks; (b) a European 
cyprinoid fish, Misgurnus fossilis, which burrows 
in mud, and comes to the surface before bad 
weather; also called weather-fish; -hammer, pop. 
name for a celt or other prehistoric implement; 
-head, a rounded mass of cumulus cloud seen near 
the horizon projecting above the general body of 
cloud, and portendingat.-storm; -pumper, (a) the 
Amer. bittern, also called pump-t.; 15 the Amer. 
fish Haplodinotus grunniens, also called freshwater 
drum, croaker, or sheepshead; in both cases from 
the sounds they emit; -shower, a shower of rain 
accompanied by t. and lightning, or one of similar 
violence; -snake, (a) a snake of the genus Ophi- 
bolus, (b) the common little worm-snake, Car- 
phiophis amena, of the U.S.; -tube = FULGURITE 


Thunder (p»:ndoi, v. [OE. punrían, in 
xu pondren, f. punor THUNDER sb.) I. intr. 
a. Impersonally: it thunders, thunder sounds, 
there is thunder. b, With subject (the or a 
deity, heaven, the clouds, the sky, etc.): To 
cause or give forth thunder; to sound with 
thunder OE. c. trans. To deal out or inflict by 
thunder; to strike down by thunder; to utter 
in thunder. arch. rare. 1579. 2. transf. intr. To 
make a loud resounding noise like thunder; to 
sound very loudly; to roar. Occas. connoting 
violent movement: To rush or fall with great 
noise and commotion. late ME. b. trans. To 
deal or inflict, drive or impel, sound or give 
forth, strike, attack, or bombard, put down or 
overwhelm, etc. with a loud noise or other ac- 
tion like thunder 1590. 3. fig. a. intr. To speak 
in the way of vehement threatening or re- 
proof; to ‘fulminate’, to inveigh powerfully 
against; occas., to speak bombastically, or 
with powerful eloquence. Also simply, to 
shout loudly, to vociferate. ME. b. trans. To 
utter or publish in the way of terrible threat- 
ening, denunciation, or invective; also, to 
shout out, roar. late ME. 

1. b. He would not flatter. Ioue, for's power to 
TT. SHAKS. 2. The great artillary began to t. from 
eitherside 1568, Avalanches thundered incessant- 
ly from the Aiguille Verte TYNDALL. 3. a. The 
Ministers. thundered against these, and other 
wicked Practices DE FOE. b. Fearful echoes t. 
in mine ears, Faustus, thou art damned!’ MAR- 
LOWE. 

Thu:nder and lightning. 1460. 1. lit. 
2. fig. Denunciation, invective 1638. 3. transf. 
fa. Applied to a cloth, app. of glaring colours, 
worn in 18th c. 1760. b. attrib. Applied to 
articles of apparel of a ‘loud’ or ‘flashy’ 
style, or combining two strongly contrasted 
colours 1837. 

3. b. A tall fellow, in thunder-and-lightning 
waistcoat HUGHES. 

Thu-nder-bea:rer. 1605. The bearer of 
thunder or of thunderbolts, i.e. Jupiter. 

Thu-nder-blast. Chiefly poe. ME. a. A 
peal or clap of thunder. b. A stroke of ‘thun- 
der’. So Thu-nder-bla:sted a. blasted with 
‘thunder’, struck by lightning. 

Thunderbolt (prndoibó*lt) 1440. 1. 
A supposed bolt (Bort sb.) or dart formerly 
(and still vulgarly) believed to be the destruc- 
tive agent in a lightning-flash when it 
‘strikes’ anything; Myth. an attribute of 
Jove, Thor, or other deity. b. An imaginary 
or conventional representation of the above 
as an emblem of a deity, a heraldic bearing, 
ete. 1727. 2. fig. Something very destructive, 
terrible, or startling 1559. b. Applied to a 
person noted for violent or destructive action 
1593. 3. Locally applied to: a. a belemnite or 
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other fossil cephalopod; b. A flint celt or 
similar prehistoric implement; c. a mass or 
nodule of iron pyrites occurring in chalk 1618. 
d. erron. Applied to a meteoric stone or 
meteorite 1802. 

2. This information was a t. to her 1787. b. 
Prince Edward the t. of warre in his time 1599. 

attrib,: t. beetle, a species of beetle, Arhopalus 
Julminans, with dark wing-cases crossed with zig- 


zag grey lines. 
Thu-nder-clap. late ME. [f. THUNDER 


8b. -- CLAP sb.'] A clap or loud crash of thun- 
der;formerly also, athunderstroke. b.fransf. 
of other loud noises 1610. c. fig. A sudden 
startling or terrifying occurrence, act, utter- 
ance, or piece of news 1610. 

This Answer was like a T. 1686. b. Thunder- 
claps of Applause ADDISON. 

Thu-nder-cloud. 1697. A storm-cloud 
charged with electricity, that sends forth 
thunder and lightning. 

Thunderer (pr:ndoroi. late ME. If. 
THUNDER v. + -ER'.] One who or that which 
thunders. 1. He who thunders or causes thun- 
der: applied to God, or to a deity, as Jupiter 
or Thor. 2. fig. A resistless warrior; a power- 
ful declaimer, an utterer of violent invective 
or the like; spec. as a sobriquet of the London 
Times newspaper 1586. 

Thu-nder-gust. Chiefly U.S. 1748. [Gust 
80. ] A strong gust of wind accompanying a 
thunder-storm. 

Thundering (p»:ndorip) vbl. sb. OE. It. 
THUNDER v, -- -ING'.] The action of the vb. 
THUNDER. 1. Lit.; also in pl.: = THUNDER 
sb. 1, 1 o (now rare or arch.). 2. transf. = 
THUNDER sb. 2. 1560. 3. fig. = THUNDER sb. 3. 
1564. 

Thu'ndering, ppl. a. (adv.) 1530. [f. as 
prec. + -ING*.] That thunders. b. Very ener- 
getic or forcible; freq. as a mere intensive: 
Very great or big, ‘tremendous’, ‘terrific’. 
colloq. or slang. 1618. c. as adv. Excessively, 
immensely, ‘tremendously’. collog. or slang. 
1852. 

The double, double, double beat of the thundring 
Drum DRYDEN. T.letters came from the Parlia- 
ment, with great menaces what they would do 
CLARENDON. b. Such a t. lie 1900. Hence 
Thu'nderingly adv. 

Thunderous (pr:ndoros) a. 1582. f. 
"THUNDER sb. + -OUS.] 1. Full of or charged 
with thunder; of or pertaining to thunder; 
thundery. 2, Resembling thunder in its loud- 
ness 1006. 3. fig. Suggestive of thunder; of. 
threatening aspect, or charged with latent 
energy, like a thunder-cloud; violent, des- 
tructive, or terrifying like thunder 1844. 

1. Notus and Afer black with thundrous Clouds 
Mitt. 3. Homer, with the broad suspense Of t. 
brows E. B. BROWNING. Hence Thunderous-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Thunder-stone (pr:ndoustó"n). 1598. 1. 
= THUNDERBOLT 1, arch. 2. = 'THUNDER- 
BOLT 3. 1681. 

1. I. Haue bar'd my Bosome to the Thunder- 
stone SHAKS. 

Thu-nder-storm. 1598. A storm of thun- 
der and lightning, usu. accompanied with 
heavy rain. 

Thunderstricken (prndezstrik'n) d. 
1586. [f. THUNDER sb. + STRICKEN.] = THUN- 
DERSTRUCK 1, 2. 

Thunderstrike (pp-ndoastraik), v. Pa. t. 
and pple. thunderstruck. 1613. [Back- 
formation from prec., that being taken as a 
pa. pple.] 1. (rans. (lit.) To strike with *thun- 
der' or lightning. 2. fig. To strike as with 
‘thunder’, a. To strike with amazement. 
Obs. exc. as in thunderstricken, thunderstruck. 
1613. b. To inflict severe or terrible veng- 
eance, reproof, or the like, upon 1638. 

2. b. He had. thunder struck him, with a storme 
of mighty words SIR T. HERBERT. 

Thunderstroke (po-ndaistrd"k). 1000. 
A stroke of ‘thunder’; the impact of a light- 
ning flash. 

They fell together..as by a Thunder-stroke 
SHAKS. 

Thunderstruck (po-ndoxstrvk), ppl. a. 
1613. [orig. a later equivalent of thunder- 
stricken.] 1. lit. Struck by lightning. Now 
rare or Obs. 1038. 2. fig. Struck with amaze- 
ment, terror, or the like 1613. 
1er ndena gok with this unexpected answer 

Thundery (pþv-ndəri), a. 1598. [f. THUN- 
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DER sb. + -Y'.] I. Of or pertaining to thun- 
der; characterized by or betokening thunder, 
2. fig. Threatening an explosion of anger or 
passion; gloomy, frowning 1824, 

1. In sultry, thundry weather 1774. 2. That t, 
countenance of yours CARLYLE. 

Thurible (piü*rib'). 1440. [- (O)Fr, 
thurible or L. t(hyuribulum, f. t(h)us, (Hur. 
incense; see THUS sb.] A vessel in which in- 
cense is burnt in religious ceremonies; a 
censer. (Now usu. à metal vase with pierced 
cover, containing combustible material to 
burn the gums used as incense, which is 
swung in the hand or suspended by chains.) 

Thurifer (piü*rifoi) 1853. [mod. applica- 
tion of late L. thurifer one who offers incense 
to the gods (Augustine), f. L. thus, thur- 
(THUS sb.) + -fer bearing.] An acolyte who 
carries the thurible. So Thuri-ferous a. that 
produces frankincense. 

Thurification (piü*riflké! fon 
late L. thurificatio, on, f. thuri 
IFY; see -ATION. Cf, Fr. tihurification (Xv 
XVI).] The action of thurifyin he burning 
or offering of, or perfuming with incense. 

Thurify (piü*rifo), v. late ME. I- Fr. 
tthurifier (XV-XVI) or late L. thurificare offer 
incense to the gods (Augustine), f. L. thus, 
thur-; see THUS sb., Ev.] tl. infr. = CENSE 
v.' 2 (rare) —1400. 2. trans. To perfume 
with incense; to burn incense before, offer 
incense to 1570. 

Thuringite (piuri-ndgoit, -i-ngait). 1844. 
[7 G. thuringit (Breithaupt, 1832), f. Thurin- 
gia, in Central Germany, where found; see 
-ITE! 2 b.] Min. A hydrous silicate of alu- 
minium and iron, occurring as an aggregation 
of minute dark-green scales. 

Thursday (pd-azdei, -di). (OE. Yu. 
for punresdxg, f. gen. of punor THUNDER; 
partly assoc. with ON. pórsdagr; corresp. to 
(M)Du. donderdag, OHG. donaresiae (G. 
donnerstag); rendering late L. Jovis dies 
Jupiter’s day.] 1. The fifth day of the week. 
2. Holy Thursday. a. Thursday in Roga- 
tion Week, Ascension Day ME. b. Maundy 
"Thursday, Sheer Thursday 1645. 

Thus (pos, pis), sb. late ME. [- L. t(hyus, 
t(h)ur- incense — Gr. dos sacrifice, offering, 
incense.) Frankincense. a. Olibanum. b. 
Resin obtained from the spruce-fir, and from 
various species of pine. 

Thus (Ons), adv. Now chiefly literary or 
formal. (OK. pus = OS. th (M)Du. dus, 
of unkn. origin.] I. In this w; like this. b. 
Ellipt. for thus says or said (referring to 
either a preceding or a subsequent speech). 
poet. or arch. 1568. 2. In accordance with 
this; accordingly, and so; consequently; 
therefore ME. 3. Qualifying an adj. or adv.: 
To this extent, number, or degree; as. a8 
this; esp. thus far, to this point; thus much, 
as much as this OE. 

1. T. the Hogen-Dutchman got Money 1089. 
After tea. she began t. GOLDSM. b. Cassandra 
and t. the Paphian maid; Your gen'rous love [ete.] 
1757. c. U.S. = So; esp. in thus and so, var. of 80 
and so (cf. So-AND-sO C, 2) 1873. 3. But t. moche 
dar I sayn CHAUCER. T. farre..Our bending 
Author hath pursu'd the Story SHAKS. 

Thusness (6p-snés). collog. 1867. [f. THUS 
+ -NESS.] The condition of being thus. 
Chiefly joc. So Thu:sly adv. 

What is the reason of this t.? ‘A 

Thuswise (6v-swoiz), adv. ME. 
+ -wise (WISE sb. II).] = THUS. 

Thuya (u- ü). 1707. [An irregular repr. 
of Gr. ba, more correctly da, name of an 
African tree (Thuja articulata Linn., now. Cal- 
litris quadrivalvis). See THUJA.] Bot. Name 
of a genus of coniferous trees, consisting of 
about ten species, of which the N. Amer. T. 
occidentalis and the Chinese T. orientalis are 
commonly cultivated under the name Arbor 
Vite. Also attrib., as thuya-wood. 

Thwack (pweek), sb. 1587. [f. next.] A 
vigorous stroke with a stick or the like; 4 
whack. 0 

But Talgol first with hardy T. Twice bruis d his 
head, and twice his back BUTLER. y 

Thwack (pweek), v. 1530. [imit.; cf. (dial.) 
tac, OE. paccian, ME. thakke.] I. trans. To 
beat or strike vigorously, as with a stick; 
to bang, thrash, whack. 2. To drive or force 
by oras by thwacking; to knock (down, in, 


. WARD.” 
[f. THUS 


THWAIT(E 


out, etc.) 1566. 3. a. To clap; to clap together, 
to pack or crowd together (things or persons); 
to clap down 1589. fb. To pack or crowd (a 
thing or place) —1698. 

1. Take all my cushions down and t. them sound- 
ly MIDDLETON. fig. Here's he that was wont to 
thwacke our Generall, Caius Martius SHAKS, 2. 
Wee'l t. him hence with Distaffes SHAKS. 

Thwait(e (pwét) dial. 1628. [- ON. 
pveit, pveili piece of land, paddock, lit. cut- 
ting, cut-piece, f. *pvita = OE. pwilan cut, 
cut off.] A piece of ground; esp. one cleared 
from forest or reclaimed from waste. Now 
rare or Obs. a& à separate word. (Entering 
into numerous place-names, as Applethwaite, 
Crosthwaite, Seathwaite, etc.). 

Thwart (pwöont), sb.! Now rare. 1611. [f. 
THWART v.] An act or instance of thwarting; 
a check, hindrance, obstruction, frustration, 

Thwart (wont), sb.* 1736. [Appears in 
Bailey as a var. of thought (Sandahl xiv), 
which is a var. of earlier n. dial. thoft, OE. 
pofle = I Du. dofle, dochte (Du. doft), OHG. 
dofla (G. ducht, duft is from LG.), ON. popta. 
The present form is presumably due to assoc. 
with next.] A seat across a boat, on which 
the rower sits; a rower’s bench. 

Thwart (pwout), adv., prep., and adj. 
[Early ME. pwert - ON. vert, orig. n. of 
þverr transverse, cross = OE, pwe(o)rh 
crooked, cross, perverse, OHG. dwerh, twerh 
(G. swerch, in zwerchfell diaphragm), Goth. 
pwairhs cross, angry - Gmo. *pwerxwaz, f. 
IE. / werk. *twork-, as in L, torquére twist.) 
A. adv, 1. Across or transversely to the 
length, direction, or course of anything; 
athwart —1664. 2, From one side to the other 
of anything (with motion implied); across. 
arch. 1511. 13. T. of. a. Naut. Opposite to, 
over against (n place on the coast) —1070. tb. 
"TTransversoly to, across the direction of. MILT. 

3. a. Being t. of the Shoals of Brazil 1670. 

B. prep. 1. From side to side of, across. arch. 
or poet. 1470. 2. = Across the course or direc- 
tion of, T. the hawse, across the stem of a 
ship. Chiefly Naut. 1495. 13. Across the 
course of, so as to obstruct. Mir. C. adj. 1. 
Lying, extending, or passing across; trans- 
verse, cross. late ME. 2. fig. a. Of persons 
or their attributes: Disposed to resist, op- 
pose, or obstruct; cross-grained; perverse, 
froward, obstinate, stubborn, awkward ME. 
b. Of things: Adverse, unfavourable, unto- 
ward, unpropitious; esp. applied (with mix- 
ture of literal sense) to a wind or current: 
cross 1610. t3. Opposed, contrary (to) 1624. 

1. The Diagonal or T.-walk 1712. 2. a. Ignorance 
makes them churlish t., and mutinous BACON. b. 
A t. sea-wind full of rain and foam SWINBURNE. 
Hence Thwavrt-ly adv., t-ness. 

Thwart (pwoat), v. late ME. If. prec. adv.] 
I. 1, (rans. To pass or extend across from side 
to side of; to traverse, cross; also, to cross the 
direction of, to run at an angle to. Obs. or 
arch. b, intr. To pass or extend across, to 
cross. Obs. or arch. 1552. te. trans. To cross 
the path of; to meet —1812. td. Naut. Of a 
ship, eto.: To get athwart so as to be foul of. 
Also inl, 13. 12. To lay (a thing) athwart 
or across; to place crosswise; to set or put 
(things) across each other —1632. 3. To cross 
with a line, streak, band, ete. (Only in pa. 
Pple.) Obs. or arch. 1610. b. To cross-plough; 
also, to out crosswise 1847. 4. To obstruct (a 
road, course, or passage) with something 
Placed across; to block. Obs. exc. fig. 1630. 
ante current thwarts the course of a ship 1769. 
180. Vesuvius. .thwarted by a golden cloud 


II. 1. To act or operate in opposition to; to 
Oppose, hinder. Also absol. Now rare. ME. 

- intr. To speak or act in contradiction or 
opposition; to be adverse or at variance; to 
A Const. with. Now rare or Obs. late 
ME. 2. trans. To oppose successfully ; to pre- 
Vent (a person, etc.) from accomplishing a 
es to prevent the accomplishment of 
ee to foil, frustrate, balk, defeat 


often eral laws, however well set and constituted, 
all 'n t, and cross one another PALEY. 2. Thus are 
part best plans thwarted WELLINGTON. The 
15 Which had long thwarted him had been 
n down MacAULAY. Hence Thwarrter, one 
"hw, that which thwarts. Thwa-rtingly adv. 
wart-ship, thwartship (pwQtJip), 4. 
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and adv. 1829. [f. THWART prep, + SHIP sb.] 
Naut. A. adj. Placed or fixed across the ship's 
length. B. adv. (pwüratfip). From side to 
side of the ship; across the length of the ship 
1882. So Thwa-rt-shi:ps adv. 1625. 

Thwartwise (bwüutwoiz, adv. and a. 
1589. [f. THWART a.] A. adv. Crosswise, 
transversely. B. adj. Situated or extending 
transversely; cross, transverse 1890. 

Thy (bei), poss. adj. [Early ME. pi, re- 
duced form of pin THINE, used in ME. bef. 
consonants exe. h, but occurring before 
vowels in Xv, and ult. universalin prose use 
as the poss. adj. preceding its sb.] Of or 
belonging to thee, that thou hast. 

Turn, Fortune, turn t. wheel and lower the 
proud TENNYSON. 

Thyestean ( poi,esti-án, poi,e'stián), a. 1667. 
[f. L. Thyesteus — Gr. Gworeos (f. Ovéorns, 
prop. name) + -AN.] Of or belonging to Thy- 
estes, in ancient Gr. legend brother of Atreus, 
who at a banquet made him eat of the flesh 
of his own two sons; hence allus, 

Thyiad (poi-ised), Thyad (poised). 1840. 
[- Gr. @uds, @wað- a frenzied woman.] A 
Bacchante. 

Thyine (porin, a, ME. I- L. thyinus 
— Gr. ob of the tree fúa THUYA; see -INE'.] 
Epithet of a tree and its wood, mentioned in 
Rev. 18:12; supposed to be the African conif- 
erous tree Callitris quadrivalvis, which yields 
gum sandarac. 

Thylacine (poilüsoin). 1838. [- Fr. thy- 
lacine, mod. L. thylacinus, t. Gr. u pouch ; 
see -INE'.] The native Tasmanian ‘wolf’ or 
*zebra-wolf', Thylacinus cynocephalus, the 
largest of existing carnivorous marsupials 
(now very scarce). 

Thyme (taim). late ME. [- (O)Fr. thym 
L. thymum - Gr. 0úpov (also -os), f. due burn 
sacrifice.) 1. A plant of the genus Thymus, 
family Labiatz, comprising shrubby herbs 
with fragrant aromatic leaves, found chiefly 
in the Mediterranean region; esp. T. vulgaris 
(Garden T.), cultivated as a pot-herb, and T. 
serpyllum (Wild T.), occurring on dry banks 
and pastures in Britain and throughout 
Europe. b. With qualifying words, denoting 
various species or varieties. Also applied to 
plants of other genera, as BASIL t., Car- (me, 
HonsE-hyme 1558. 2. Oil of t.: a fragrant 
volatile oil obtained from the common thyme, 
used as an antiseptic 1753. 

1. I knowe a banke where the wilde time blowes 
SHAKS. Desert Caves, With wilde T. and the Gad- 
ding Vine o'regrown MILT. b. 
mother of t., running t. = wild t.; le 
cultivated variety of T. serpyllum, having a scent 
like that of lemons 

Thymele (pimili). 1753. [— Gr. 6vuéAn 
altar, f. Oe to sacrifice.] Gr. Antiq. The 
altar of Dionysus in the centre of the orches- 
tra in an ancient Greek theatre. 

Thymene (poimin). 1857. [f. ‘THYME + 
-ENE.] Chem. A clear oily hydrocarbon, 
C,H, of the terpene group, contained in the 
oil of thyme. 

Thymic (poi-mik), a.* 1656. [f. Gr. ou 
THYMUS + -IC.] 1. Anat. and Path. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or connected with the thymus gland. 
2. Phys. Chem. Int. acid, CHN, PO i, à c. 
lourlessacid obtained from the thymus gland. 
Its salts are Thymates (poi-me'ts). 1894. 

Thymic (poi-, toi mik), a.* 1868. t. Gr. 
Ovpov THYME + -10.] Chem. Of, pertaining to, 
or derived from thyme; in £. acid = THYMOL. 

Thymin (poimin). 1894. [f. THYMIO d. 
+ Ax. Chem. A colourless crystalline 
alloxur base, C,H, N. Os, obtained by the 
action of dilute sulphuric acid on thymic acid. 

Thymo-, comb. form from Gr. 6uov 
TRYXME, as in Thy:moform Pharm., a yellow- 
ish antiseptic powder prepared from formal- 
dehyde and thymol. 

Thymol (poimol). 1857. [f. Gr. @úpov 
‘THYME + o.] Chem. The phenol of cymene, 
Cie Hi. OH, obtained from oil of thyme, also 
from the volatile oil of horse-mint, crystalliz- 
ing in transparent rhomboidal plates; à 
powerful antiseptic. f 

Thymus (bei- mus). Pl. thymi (poi mob). 
1693. [mod. L. — Gr. 6/uos à warty excres- 
cence; also the thymus gland. (Galen).] 4nat. 
A glandular body (one of the so-called *duct- 
less glands’) situated near the base of the 
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neck in vertebrate animals; in man usu. dis- 
appearing after the period of childhood. b. 
Now usu. f. gland (rarely body) 1776. 

Thymy (toimi) a. 1727. [f. THYME + 
-.] 1. Abounding in or overgrown with 
thyme. 2. Pertaining to or of the nature of 
thyme; esp. having the scent of thyme 1747. 

1. Lingering about the t. promontories TENNY- 
SON. 2. The t. sweetness of the fell breeze 1880. 

Thyro- (poi*ro), also (more correctly but 
less commonly) thyreo- (poi*río), used as 
comb. form of THYROID, in ref. to the thyroid 
cartilage or the thyroid gland. 

1. In ref. to the thyroid cartilage. Thyro-aryte- 
noid (writi-noid) d., pertaining to or connecting 
the thyroid and arytenoid cartilages of thelarynx. 
TThyro-hyal (hoi-il) a. = next; usu. as sb, applied 
to the greater cornu of the hyoid bone in mam- 
mals, or to each of the long horns of the same bone 
in birds. Thyro-hyoid (hoi-oid) æ., pertaining to 
or connecting the thyroid cartilage and dthe hyoi 
bone; sb. = thyro-hyoid muscle. Thyro:ttomy 
(also thyreo-) [Gr. zou cutting], incision or 
division of the thyroid cartilage. 

2. In ref. to the thyroid. es (Often thyreo-.) 
Thyro-antitoxin, an antitoxin developed in 
thyroid poisoning; trade-name of a thyroid prep- 
aration used as a therapeutic, Thy-rocele, a 
tumour of the thyroid gland; goitre. Thyro- 
the: rapy, treatment of disease by a preparation of 
the thyroid glands of sheep. 

Thyroid (poi*roid), a. (sb.) 1726. [- Fr. 
tihyroide (Paré; mod. thyréoide) or mod.L. 
thyroides (Blancard), irreg. — Gr. Ouvpeoedyjs 
shield-shaped (xóvópos 0. thyroid cartilage, 
Galen), f. 0vpeós oblong shield + s -OID.] 
Having the form of a shield, shield-shaped. 
Anat. a. T. cartilage: the largest of the carti- 
lages of the larynx, consisting of two broad 
quadrilateral plates united in front at an 
angle, forming the projection in front of the 
throat known (in men) as *Adam's apple’; 
within the angle are attached the vocal 
chords. b. T. gland (also called t. body): one 
of the so-called *ductless glands’, a very 
vascular body adjacent to the larynx and 
upper part of the trachea in vertebrates 1726. 
c. Applied to various structures connected 
with the thyroid cartilage or gland, as the t. 
arteries, nerves, veins, etc. 1831. d. T. fora- 
men, membrane: names for the obturator 
foramen and membrane of the hip-bone, 
from their shield-like shape 1890. B. as sb. 1. 
Short for t. cartilage 1840. 2. Short for t. 
gland; also for t. extract or product 1849. So 
"Thyroi-dal, Thyroi-deal, Thyroi-dean, 
adjs. pertaining to the thyroid cartilage or 
gland. Thyro-xin, a product secreted by 
the thyroid gland. 

Thyrse (p5as). 1003. I- Fr. thyrse, in same 
senses, — L. Tuxnsus Bacchi staff.) I. Gr. and 
Rom. Antiq. Turnsus 1. 2. fa. A stem or 
shoot of a plant. b. Bot, = THYRSUS 2. 1658. 

Thyrsoid (pd-asoid), a. 1829. [f. THYRSUS 
+ -o1D.] Bot. Ot the form of, or resembling, a 
4 or contracted panicle. So Thyrsoi:- 

al a. 

\(Thyrsus (póusos. Pl. thyrsi (Y 180i). 
1591. [L. thyrsus — Gr. évpoos stalk of a plant, 
the Bacchie staff.] 1. Gr. and Rom. Antiq. 
A staff or spear tipped with an ornament like 
a pine-cone, and sometimes wreathed with 
ivy or wine branches; borne by Dionysus 
(Bacchus) and his votaries. 2. Bot., ete. A 
form of inflorescence: a contracted kind of 
panicle, esp. one in which the primary branch- 
ing is centripetal (racemose) and the second- 
ary centrifugal (cymose), as in lilac and horse- 
chestnut 1744. 

Thysanopter (pisüno:pto1) 1804. [- mod. 
L. Thysanoptera (Haliday, 1830), f. Gr. 0cavos 
tassel, fringe + «zepóv wing.] Ent. An insect 
of the order Thysanoptera, comprising Thrips 
and allied genera, characterized by long 
fringes on the wings. So Thysano:pteran a. 
= thysanopterous; sb. = thysanopter, Thy- 
sano:pterous a. belonging to the order 
Thysanoptera. 

Thysanuran (pisániü*-rán), a. and sb, 1835. 
lt. mod. L. Thysanura Cuvier (f. Gr. due 

+ obo tail) + AN.] Ent. A. adj. Belonging to 
the Thysanura, a wingless order of insects, 
comprising springtails, bristletails, etc., hav- 
ing filamentous appendages at the posterior 
end of the body. B. sb. An insect of this 
order. So Thysanu-rous a. belonging to or 
having the characters of the Thysanura. 
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Thyself (Saiself), pron. [ME. pi sülf, pi 
self (Xri1), repl. pë self (OE. to xtv), i.e. THEE 
and SELF; cf. MYSELF.] I. Emphatic uses. 1. 
Accompanying the subject-pronoun thou (or, 
after a vb. in the imperative, without thou). 
2, By ellipsis of thou, used as a simple sub- 
ject (with vb. usu. in 2nd person; occas. in 
3rd, self being treated as a sb.) ME. b. Used 
as predicate, or after as or than 1535. 3. Used 
instead of thee as object of a vb. or prep. late 


E. 

1. Then get thee gone, and digge my graue thy 
selfe SHAKS. 2. T. hast called dne by my name 
WESLEY. b. Thou art Dromio, thou art my man, 
thou art thy selfe SHAKS. 3. He, whom next thy 
selfe Of all the world I lou'd SHAKS. 

II. Reflexive uses. As direct or indirect 
object of a vb., or in dependence on a prep. 
(orig. only emphatic reflective; later in 
general use, taking the place of thee reflexive, 
which is more decidedly archaic.) OE. 

Learn Solons saying, ‘Mortall know thy selfe’ 


616. 

Tiar (təi'ă1). Chiefly poet. 1513. [Angliciz- 
ed f. next, partly due to (O) Fr. tiare.) 
1. = next 1. 2. = next 2. 1616. 3, = next 4. 
1660. 

Tiara (tiàrü, U.S. told). 1555. U L. 
tiara — Gr. ripa, nápas, partly through It. 
tiara.) 1. The raised head-dress or high- 
peaked cap worn by the Persians and some 
other eastern peoples, varying in shape ac- 
cording to the rank of the wearer; a kind of 
turban, 2. A high ovate-cylindrical or dome- 
shaped diadem worn by the Pope, sur- 
mounted by the orb and cross of sovereignty, 
and encircled with three crowns symbolic of 
triple dignity, and usu. richly wrought with 
Jewels; often called the triplet, or triple crown. 
Hence transf. the position or dignity of pope; 
the papacy. 1645. 3. The head-dress of the 
Jewish High Priest 1808. 4. An ornamental 
frontal, coronet, or head-band. (In mod. use, 
a jewelled or profusely decorated ornament 
worn by women above the forehead.) 1718. 
5. Zool. A mitre shell, or a genus of mitre- 
shells 1835. 

4. fig. She [Venice] looks a sea Cybele. . with her t. 
of proud towers BYRON, Hence Tia-raed, -ra'd 
Cd) pl. a. adorned with a t. 

TTib (tib). 1533. [perh. the same as Tib, 
pet form of Isabel.] Formerly, a typical name 
for a woman of the lower classes, as in T. and 
Tom. Also, a girl or lass, a sweetheart, a mis- 
trei ystogistically, a strumpet. —1700. 
cat, dial., a female cat. 

1827. Name of a 
country in central Asia; used attrib. of wool 
obtained thence, or of cloth or garments 
made from this. absol. Tibet cloth, or a gown 
or shawl made of it. Hence Tibetan 
(tibe-tàn) a. of, belonging to, or characteristic 


of T. 

Tibia (ti-bid). Pl. -æ (i). 1548. [L., 
Bhin-bone, pipe or flute.) 1. Anat, and Zool. 
The inner and usu. larger of the two bones 
(tibia and fibula) of the lower leg, from the 
knee to the ankle; the shin-bone. b. Ent. The 
fourth of the five joints of the leg of an insect, 
that between the femur and the tarsus 1815. 
2. Antiq. An ancient (single or double) flute 
or flageolet 1705. 

Tibial (ti-biál) a. (sb.) 1599. - L. tibialis, 
f. tibia; see prec., -AL! 1.] 1. Anat. and Zool. 
Of or pertaining to the tibia. Also as sb., 
ellipt. for £. artery, muscle, eto. 2. Of or per- 
taining to a tibia or ancient flute 1650. 

Tibio- (tibio), used as comb. form of TIBIA, 
as in Tibiota-rsal a., of or pertaining to the 
tibia and the tarsus; pertaining to the tibio- 
tarsus; Tibiota-rsus, Ornith. the tibia of a 
bird's leg with the condyles formed by its 
fusion with the proximal bones of the tarsus. 

Tiburtine (toibpztoin), a. 1440. [- L. 
Tiburtinus, f. Tiburs, Tiburl- Tibur; see 
II Rt.] Of or pertaining to the region or 
district of Tibur (now Tivoli) in ancient 
Latium. T. stone = TRAVERTINE. 

Tic (tik). 1800. - Fr. tic (XII) - It. ticchio.] 
1, A disease or affection characterized by 
spasmodic twitching of certain muscles, esp. 
of the face; nearly always short for fic 
douloureur: see 2. 1822. 2. Tic douloureux 
(dulurd) Fr., = painful twitching], severe 
facial neuralgia with twitching of the facial 
muscles 1800. 
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Tical (in Siam tikàl, in Burma ti-k’l). 
1662. [- Pg. tical, repr. fankd in various In- 
dian vernaculars; see TANGA.] A term in use 
by foreign traders in Siam and Burma, ap- 
plied to a silver coin and its weight, repr. 
roughly the Indian rupee (orig. the same as 
the fand), which has varied in value from 
2s. 6d. to 1s. 2d. 

\"Ticca (ti-ká, tīkā. India. 1827. [- 
Hindi [hiká or thikah hire, fare, fixed price 
(Yule),] attrib. Engaged on contract, hired; 
esp. in f. gharry, hired carriage. 

Tice (tois), sb. 1874. [f. next.] An act of 
enticing, an enticement; spec. a stroke at cro- 
quet, or ‘ball’ (bowled) at cricket, which 
tempts or entices the opponent to take aim. 

Tice (tois), v. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [Aphetic 
f. ATTICE or ENTICE, but earlier than these 
forms and prob. immed. — OFr. atisier.] 
trans. To entice; to induce or attract by the 
offer of pleasure or advantage. Also absol. 

Tichorhine (toi-koroin), a. Also -orrhine, 
-orine. 1851. [- mod. L. tichorrhinus, f. Gr. 
Téxos wall + pls (jw-) nose.] Palwont. Hav- 
ing an ossified nasal septum; the English 
form of the specific name of the Woolly 
Rhinoceros. 

Tick (tik), sb. (OE. *ticca or *tica, ME. 
tyke, teke, later ticke (XVI), corresp., with 
variation of vowel and cons., to MLG., MDu, 
tee (Du. teek), OHG. zécho (G. zecke), f. 
WGme. *tik-, *tikk-; the ME. forms may be 
partly due to MLG, or MDu.] I. The common 
name for several kinds of mites or acarids, 
esp. of the genus Ixodes or family Ixodide, 
which infest the hair or fur of various ani- 
mals, as dogs, cattle, ete., and attach them- 
selves to the skin as temporary parasites; 
also, for the similarly parasitic dipterous 
insects of the families Hippoboscidw (bird- 
ticks, horse-ticks, sheep-ticks) and Nycteri- 
biidz (bat-ticks). 2. Short for f.-bean 1765. 

Comb.: t.-bean, a small-seeded variety of the 
common bean, Vicia faba, so called from the 
resemblance of the seed to a dog-t.; -bird, any 
bird, e.g. the African Buphaga (rhinoceros-bird), 
which feeds on the ticks that infest large quadru- 
peds; -fly, any of the dipterous insects called ticks 
(see 1); -seed, name for various plants having 
seeds resembling ticks; -trefoil, a plant of the 
genus Desmodium, so named from the joints of the 
pods adhering like ticks to the fur of animals. 

Tick (tik), sb.* 1466. [In xv tikke, téke, 
tyke, corresp. to and prob. immed. = MLG., 
MDu. téke and MDu. tike (Du. tijk), rel. to 
OHG. zíahha, ziehha (G. zieche bed-tick, 
pillow-case); WGme. — L. theca - Gr. ofen 
case.] The case or cover containing feathers, 
flocks, or the like, forming a mattress or 
pillow; also, applied to the strong hard linen 
orcotton material used for making such cases. 

Tick (tik), sb.? 1440. [Goes with TICK v.' 
The parallel LG. tikk touch, moment, in- 
stant, Du. tik pat, touch, MHG. ate slight 
touch, may point to a WGmc. base, or the 
various forms may be independent expressive 
formations.] 1. A light but distinct touch; a 
pat, a tap. Obs. exc. dial. b. = Id sb? 2. 
(rare) 1022. 2. A quick light dry sound, dis- 
tinct but not loud; esp. the sound produced 
by the alternate check and release of the 
train in the escapement of a watch or clock ; 
also the similar sound made by the death- 
watch beetle 1680. b. A beat of the heart or 
of the pulse 1823. 3. A small dot or dash 
(often formed by two strokes at an acute 
angle) made with a pen or pencil, to draw 
attention to something or to mark a name, 
figure, ete., in a list as having been noted or 
checked 1844, 4. transf. (from 2). The time 
between two ticks of the clock; a moment, 
second, instant. collog. 1879. 

4. It's all right. Can explain in two ticks 1904. 

Tick, sb.* colloq. or slang. 1642. (app. abbrev. 
of TICKET sb. 7 in the phr. on the lickel.] 
1. Phr. On or upon (tthe) t., on credit, on 
trust; fo go on t. (also go f.), run on, upon t., 
to buy on credit, run into debt. 2. Hence, 
credit, trust; reputation of solvency and 
probity 1668. 3, A debit account; a score, 
reckoning 1681. 

1, This villainous habit of living upon t. STEVEN- 
SON. 3. He. .had a long t. at the tavern 1755. 

Tick (tik), v.' 1546. [Goes with TICK sb.* 
Ct. Du. tikken pat, tick, OHG. zekün pluck, 
MHG., zicken push; see TICK sb.] 1. intr. 
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To touch or tap a thing or person lightly, 
Obs. exc. dial. 2, Ot a clock, watch, ete.: To 
make the light quick sound described under 
TICK sb. 2. 1721. b. trans. With complo- 
ment: To wear away or out, bring to an end, 
in ticking; to throw off or deliver by ticking 
1870. 3, To mark (a name, an item in a list, 
ete.) with a tick; to mark off with a tick, ug 
noted, passed, or done with 1861. b. slang, 
To t. off, to reprimand, scold, ‘tell off’ 1919, 

1. Stand not ticking and toying at the braunches 
but strike at the roote LATIMER. 3. I compared 
each with the bill, and ticked it off DICKENS, 

Tick (tik), v.“ collog. or slang. 1048. It. 
Tick sb. ] 1, intr. To ‘go on tick’ (see TICK 
sb.“ 1); to deal with a tradesman, or the like 
on credit; to run into debt. b. trans, To 
leave (an amount) owing to be entered to 
one's debit 1674. 2. intr. To give credit 1712, 
b. trans. To give (a person) credit 1842, 

Ticken (ti-k'n) 1701. Local f. TIOKING, 

Ticker (ti-koa). 1898. [f. TICK b. + Al,] 
Something that ticks. a. The pendulum or 
escapement of a clock or watch; also (slang) 
à watch. b. A telegraphic recording instru- 
ment, a tape-machine; a stock-indicator 1883, 

Ticket (ti-két), sb. 1528. [Aphetie - Fr, 
Téliquel (cf. ETIQUETTE), OFr. estiquet(le, f. 
estiquier, estequier fix, stick, var. of estichier, 
estechier - MDu. steken; see -ET.] fl. A short 
written notice or document; a memorandum, 
a note, a billet, Obs. exc. as in b, c. —1700. 
b. spec. A written tender for ore, made by 
the smelter (local) 1778. c. Stock Exch. see 
quot. 1882. 2. A written notice for public 
information; formerly, a notice posted in a 
publie place, a placard; now esp. a slip of 
cardboard, ete. attached to an object and 
bearing its name, description, price, or the 
like; a label, show-card 1567. 3. A visiting- 
card. Now Obs. or díal.; also 4nglo-Ind. 1073. 
t4. A certificate or voucher; a warrant, 
licence, permit 1675. 5. A slip, usu. of paper 
or card-board, bearing the evidence of the 
holder's title to some service or privilege, to 
which it admits him; as a railway, tram or bus 
t., lottery-t., member's t., luncheon-t., soup-t., 
ete. 1673, 6. A pay-warrant; esp. a discharge 
warrant in which the amount of pay due toa 
soldier or sailor is certified 1596. b. Short for 
TICKET OF LEAVE 1904. +7, An IO U ; a promise 
to pay; a note or memorandum of money or 
goods received on credit; a debit account, & 
score; hence phr. on, upon (the) t., on credit, 
on TICK —1050. 8. In U.S. politics, the list of 
candidates for election nominated or put for- 
ward by a party or faction 1711. 9. slang. a, 
The correct thing; what is wanted, expected, 
or fashionable; esp. in phr. that’s the t. 1838, 
b. The program or plan of action; that which 
is to be done; the thing on hand 1842. 

1. c. T. Day, The day for the passing of tickets 
between brokers and jobbers, by means of which 
they learn the amount of stocks and shares they 
have respectively to deliver or receive on the 85 
following 1882. 2. The t. in the window which 
announced ‘Apartments to Let“ THACKERAY, 5. 
fig. Your Approbation is the T. by which they 
gain Admittance into your Paper STEELE. B 
According to circumstances a man is said to vole 
the straight t., i.e. the t. containing the ‘regular 
nomination’ of his party without change; 4 
scratch f., a t. from which the names of one or more 
of the candidates are erased; a split t., à t. Teprer 


senting different divisions of his party; or a mize 
t.,a t. in which the nominations of different parties 


are blended into one 1859. a 
Comb.: t.-day (see quot., sense 1 c); Sporten 
member of a body of porters in the City of Lone "s 
who were licensed by the Corporation (now Hist hi 
Ticket (tikét) v. 1611. [f. prec] I. 
trans. To attach a ticket to; to distinguish by 
means of a ticket; to label. Chiefly in pa. 
pple. b. fig. To describe or mark as by g 
ticket; to designate, set down (as 80 and 80) 
1654. 2. To furnish with a ticket; to “book ; 
also absol., to issue tickets. U.S. 1842. ; 
intr. To make a tender for tin or copper ore 
by means of a ticket or written tende 

local) 1778. 
5 Pictures which are sold during the exhibition 
will be ticketed as such 1810. 2. We were ' ticketet 
through to the depot’ LoNGF. T 
Ticket of leave, 1732. A ticket or 33 5 
ment giving leave or permission; an order, J 
permit (rare). Now, ‘an order of licence 
giving a convict his liberty under certain 
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ions before his sentence has expired. 

‘Also atirib., as ticket-of-leave man, ete. 
Ticking (tikin). 1649. [f. TICK sb. + 
Wai. The material of which bed-ticks are 

le; see TICK sb.* 

Tickle (ti K U), sb." 1770. [Of unkn. origin.) 
A name given on the coasts of Newfoundland 
and Labrador to a narrow difficult strait or 


passage. 

Tickle (tik'D, sb.* 1801. [f. TICKLE v.] 
‘An act of tickling; a touch that tickles; a 
tickling sensation; a tickled or pleasantly 
excited feeling. 

Tickle (ti-k'D, a. (adv.) late ME. (Goes 
with TIOKLE v.; the use of the vb.-stem as 
adj. is unusual, but cf. KITTLE a. beside 
Kirin v., in same senses. tl, Easily 
affected in any way; not firm or steadfast; 
loose; also, susceptible to tickling —1503. 2. 
Not to be depended upon; uncertain; un- 
reliable; changeable, capricious, fickle. Now 
dial. late ME. 3. In unstable equilibrium, 
easily upset or overthrown, insecure, totter- 
ing, crazy; also, easil t in motion; nicely 
poised; delicate, sensitive. Now dial. 1515. 
b. rang. Of a place, condition, etc. : Insecure; 
precarious; risky. Obs. or arch. 1679. 4. = 
TIOKLISH a, 5. Now dial. 1569. b. Fastidious, 
dainty, squeamish ; casily upset or disordered. 
Now dial. 1450. c. Difficult to deal with 1570. 
d. Of an animal: Easily scared; shy, wild. 
dial. 1876. 

2. This world is now ful tikel sikerly CHAUCER. 
3. J. of the sear: see SEAR sb. b. Footing, still 
more t., and unsafe COTTON. 4. Tell wit how much 
it wrangles In t. points of niceness RALEGH. 
Hence }'Tirckle-ly adv. (rare), ness. 

le (ti-k'), v. ME. (prob. frequent. of 
"TIOK sb."; see -Lg.] I. intr. 1. To be affected 
orexeited by a pleasantly tingling or thrilling 
sensation: said of the heart, lungs, blood, 
‘spirits’, etc., also of the person —1647. 2. To 
tingle; to itch; also fig. (dial.) to have an un- 
easy desire (usu. (o do something); to be eager. 
Now rare. 1542. 

1. Oh how my lungs do t.! ha, ha, ha! FLETCHER, 
2. Whose eares euer tickled to heare newes 1557. 
II. trans. (= L. tilillare). 1, Said of a thing, 
or impersonally with it: To excite agreeably 
(a person, his ears, palate, etc.); to please, 
gratify. late ME. 2. To touch or stroke 
lightly with or as with the finger-tips, a 
straw, a feather, a hair, or the like; to irritate 
lightly, so as to cause a peculiar uneasy sensa- 
tion. Also absol. 1450. b. To touch or poke 
(à person) lightly in a sensitive part so as to 

ite spasmodic laughter. Also absol. 1530. 
€. Applied to a method of catching trout or 
other fish: see TICKLING vbl. sb. b. Often 
allus. 1601. 3. fig. To excite amusement in; 
to divert; often in the phr. fot. the fancy. Also 
absol. 1088. 4, To touch (a stringed instru- 
ment, ete.) lightly ; to stir (a fire, etc.) slightly 

9. b. iron. To beat, chastise 1592. 15. To 
excite, affect, move; also, to vex, irritate, 
provoke 1698. tb. To arouse by or as by 
tickling; to stir up, incite, provoke; to 
Prompt or impel to do something —1592. c. 

h up: To stir up, arouse by tickling, 
excite to action 1567. d. To get or move (à 

) into or out of some place, position, 
or state, by action likened to tickling 1077. 
+ Elements 


-toby, a birch, rod, Mele 


senses, 1. One who tickles by touch- 

n or stroking lightly 1715. 2. Something 
t ae or is used for tickling; e.g. an 
‘ent for extracting bungs from casks; 

& rod or birch used in castigation; a slender 
teel rod used for stirring the fire; an imple- 
2 for tickling a person, with the purpose 
irritating or teasing; (US.) a book in 
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which a register of notes or debts is kept for 
reference 1680, 3. U.S. A large Amer. longi- 
corn beetle. Monohammus titillator, with 
very long antenne 1841. 

Tickling (tiklin), vbl, sb. late ME. [t. 
TICKLE v. + -ING',] The action or condition 
denoted by TICKLE v.; slight nervous irrita- 
tion akin to itching; uneasy desire, hankering, 
craving; pleasing excitement, gratification; 
etc. b. spec. The taking of trout, etc., by the 
method described in the quot. 1616. 

Woman haue in them selues a t. and studie of 
vaine glorie KNOX, He had some t. in his throat 
1898. b. Groping for trout (or tickling)—is tracing 
it to the stone it lies under, then rubbing it gently 
beneath, which causes the fish to gradually move 
backwards into the hand, till the fingers suddenly 
close in the gills JEFFERIES. 

Ticklish (ti-klif, a, 1581. [f. TICKLE a. 
or v. + -ISH'.] 1, Easily tickled; sensitive to 
tickling 1598. 2, Unstably balanced or poised; 
easily upset; unsteady; of a boat, easily cap- 
sized 1601. 3. fig. Easily upset in temper; apt 
to be offended, sensitive, touchy 1581. 4, Un- 
stable, unsteady, unsettled, uncertain, fickle 
1606. 5. Needing cautious handling or action; 
delicate, precarious, risky, hazardous 1591. 
6. quasi-adv. Ticklishly. Now rare. 1661, 

1. Some part of the skin is..thin, as in the. . 
soales of the feete, which is the reason that there 
men are t. 1615. 2. So t. are the scales of victory, 
a very mote will turn them FULLER, 3. You are t. 
on such points BYRON. 4. But foreign friendship 
is t., temporary, and lasteth no longer than it is 
advantaged with mutual interest FULLER. 5. A 
very t. predicament 1809, Hence Ti-cklish-ly 
ady., ness. 

Tickly (tikli), a. 1530. 
VI.] Ticklish. 

Tick-tack (tik te-). 1549. Limit. Cf. 
Du. tiktak, G. ticktack, Fr. tictac.] 1. An 
imitation of a reduplicated or alternating 
ticking sound, esp. that made by a clock; 
also that of the firing of smallartillery. (Used 
as adv. or int., and hence as sb. to denote the 
sound.) b. (usu. in Fr. form tic-tac.) In aus- 
cultation, the sound of the heart-beat 1853. 
12. An old variety of backgammon, played on 
a board with holes along the edge, in which 
pegs were placed for scoring. (Also called 
TRIC-TRAC.) -1740. 3. A system of signalling 
used by bookmakers, hence the men who 
practise this 1899. 4, Tick-tack-toe, a chil- 
dren’s game played with a pencil on a slate 
1884. Hence Tick-tack v. to signal (cf. 3 


If. TIOKLB a. + 


above). 

Tick-tick (tik iti). 1774. [imit.] An 
imitation of the ticking of a clock or watch, 
or a similar sound; hence, a child's name for a 
clock or watch. Also Ti:ck-to'ck 1848. 

Tic-polonga (tik,polonga). 1828. t- 
Sinhalese (it-polongá, f. lita, in comb. tit- 
speck, freckle, spot, mark + polongá viper. 
Tik spot, freckle, ete. has app. been sub, 
stituted for tit-.) Zool, A venomous snake of 
India and Ceylon; the chain viper or neck- 
lace-snake, Daboia russelli. 

Tidal (toidàl) a. 1807. [f. TIDE sb. II. 
-AL! 1.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or affected by 
tides; ebbing and flowing periodically. b. T. 
wave: the high water wave caused by the 
movement of the tide; erron. an exceptionally 
large ocean wave caused by an earthquake 
or other local commotion 1830. (b) fig. A 
great progressive movement ór manifesta- 
tion of feeling, opinion, or the like 1884. (c) 
Physiol. The main or primary height of flow 
in a beat of the pulse 1896. 2. transf. and fig, 
That ‘ebbs and flows“; periodic, intermittent; 
alternating, varying 1872. 3. Dependent upon 
or regulated by the state of the tide or time 

f high water 1858. 

y oe ‘a river which is affected by the tides 
for some distance from its mouth; Up to Tedding- 
ton. the Thames is a t, river HUXLEY. 2. T. air 
(Physiol.), the air passing in and out of the lungs 
at each ordinary respiration. 3. T. basin, harbour, 
a basin or harbour which is accessible or navi ble 
only at high tide. T. boat, steamer, a vessel the 
sailings of which depend on the time of the tide. 
T. train, a train running in connection with a t. 
steamer. Hence Ti-dally adv. in a t. manner; by 
or in respect of the tides. 

Tiddle (tid'l), v. Obs. exc. dial. or slang. 
1560. [With sense 1 cf. "TrpuiNG.] 1. trans. 
To fondle or indulge to excess; to tend care- 
fully, nurse, cherish. 2. inir. To potter, 
trifle, ‘fiddle’; to fidget, fuss 1747. 
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Ti-ddler, 1885. [perh. rel. to 'TITTLEBAT 
and fiddly *little*.] Nursery name for a small 
minnow or a stickleback, 

Tiddlywink (ti-dliwink). 1870. [Of unkn. 
origin.) a, A game played with dominoes. 
b. pl. A game in which small counters are 
caused to spring from the table into a recep- 
tacle, by pressing upon their edges with 
larger counters, 

Tide (told), sb. (OK. tid — OS. td (Du. 
tijd), OHG. zit (G. zeit), ON. HO - Gmo. 
*tidiz, f. *ti- (cf. TIE). In Branch IT. prob. 
after MLG. (ge)tide, tie, MDu. ghetide (Du. 
tij, getij), a special development of the sense 
‘fixed time“. ] I. Time. tl, A portion, extent, 
or space of time; an age, a season, a while 
—1871. 2. A point in the duration of the day, 
month, or year, of human life, or of other 
period. arch. or poet. OF. b. A suitable, 
favourable, or proper time or occasion; 
opportunity. arch. OE. 3. Any definite time 
in the course of the day; Obs. exo. as EVEN- 
TIDE, NOON-TIDE OE. b. A more or less de- 
finite point or season in the course of the 
year, of life, etc. ; as New-Year's tide, SPRING- 
TIDE, etc. arch. or poel. OE. 4. An anniversary, 
or festival of the church. See EASTER-TIDE, 
LAMMAS-TIDE, WHITSUNTIDE, etc. OE. 

2. He, who, from ill death Saved me that t. MOR- 
RIS, 3. b. High over all the yellowing Autumn- 
tide TENNYSON. 4. What hath this day deseru'd , . 
That it. should be set Among the high tides in the 
Kalendar? SHAKS. 

II. Tide of the sea. [prob. ~ MLG. (ge)tide.] 
1, The flowing or swelling of the sea, or its 
alternate rising and falling, twice in each 
lunar day, due to the attraction of the moon 
and, in a less degree, of the sun; the alternate 
inflow and outflow produced by this on a 
coast, the flood and ebb. late ME. b. transf. 
A recurrent flow, alternate rise and fall or 
increase and decrease, other than of the sea 
1604, 2. The space of time between two suc- 
cessive points of high water, or between low 
water and high water, in the sea; also, that 
portion of this time during which the height 
of the water (‘state of the tide’) allows of 
work being done, as in fide's work, So, in 
Mining a period of twelve hours, 1495. 3. fig. 
Applied to that which is like the tide of the 
sea in some way; as in ebbing or flowing, 
rising or falling, or ‘turning’ at a certain 
time. late ME. 4. spec. = FLOOD-TIDE. Also 
fig. 1570. 5. transf. A body of flowing water 
or other liquid; a stream, a current. poet, and 
rhet. 1585, b. transf. and fig. 1001. 6. The 
water of the sea; the sea (esp. when the tide 
is flowing). poet. 1791. 

1. Both winde and t. stayes for this Gentleman 
SHAKS. Phr. Cross t., a tide running across the 
direction of another; high t., (a) = HIGH WATER; 
(b) = SPRING-TIDE; low t. = Low WATER; lee- 
ward, neap, wind ward t,: see the defining words; 
also FLOOD-TIDE, SPRING-TIDE, b. Swayed by the 
sweeping of the tides of air 1856, 2. Tide's work, 
the amount of progress a ship has made during a 
favourable t. Also, a period of necessary labour 
on a ship during the ebbing and slack water of a 
t. 1807. 3. Jul. C. IV. iii, 218, From that moment 
the t. of battle turned MACAULAY, 4. I haue im- 
5 businesse The t. whereof is now 8HAKS. 

. Deep in the roaring t. he plung'd GRAY. b. 
Thou art the Ruines of the Noblest man That euer 
lined in the T. of Times SHAKS. b. Bounding o'er 
yon blue t, BYRON. 

Phrases. 1T. and (or) time (also time and t.), an 
alliterative reduplication, in which the two words 
were more or less synonyms, or = time and (or) 
season, Time and t, wait for no man (here tide 
orig. meant ‘time’, but from the 16th c. has usually 
meant the tide of the sea). Po double tides, perh, 

= as if taking advantage of both the tides in one 
day ip. to work double tides, to work as hard as 
asible. 

Pomb.: t.-boat, a boat or small vessel which 
travels with or by means of the t.; -g n gate 
through which the water passes Into a dock or the 
like at flood t., and by which it is retained during 
the ebb; «lock, a double lock between tidal water 
and a canal or the like; a guard-lock; -river, 
tidal river; -rode g., Naut. (for tide-ridden), swung 
by the tide, as a ship at anchor; opp. to wind-rode; 
-surveyor, a customs official who supervised the 
t.-waiters; -table, a table, or tabular list showing 
the times of high water at a place or places during 
some period; -wave, the undulation which passes 
over the surface of the ocean, and causes high or 
low tide as its highest or lowest point reaches any 
place; -work, work which can be carried on only 
during hours when the tide is low, or that is paid 
for by the tide. 
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Tide (teid), v. [OE. tidan (oftener getidan) 
happen, come about, f. tid TIDE sb.] intr. To 
happen, befall. Often impersonal. arch. 

Tide (toid), v.* 1593. [f. TIDE sb. II. I 1. 
trans, a. To carry, as the tide does 1640. b. 
"To enable (a person) to surmount (a difficulty) 
as on a swelling tide 1860. 2. intr. To flow 
or surge, as does the tide; to flow to and fro; 
sometimes = ‘flow’ as opp. to ‘ebb’ 1593. 3. 
To float or drift on the tide; spec. Naut. to 
navigate a ship by taking advantage of 
favouring tides, and anchoring when the 
tide turns; usu. with adv. of direction. Often 
tot. it. 1627. b. fig. To pass or be carried as on 
the tide; to drift 1835. 4. intr. fig. To t. over: 
To get over or surmount (a difficulty, etc.) 
as if by rising on the flowing tide, or by tak- 
ing advantage of a favourable tide 1659. 

1. The Relicks of the Wrack . are tided back By 
the wild Waves, and rudely thrown ashore DRY- 
DEN. 2. Theseas, Whose equal valour neither ebbs 
nor tides 1661. 3. Hither there tided The loose- 
limbed Briton 1896. 4. For the moment the diffi- 
culty is tided over 1884. 

Tideless (toidlés) a. 1779. [f. TIDE sb. 
+ -LESS.] Having no tide; unaffected by 
tides; not washed or covered by a tide. 

The waters of the t. Mediterranean 1886. Hence 
Ti:delessness. 

Tideling, -lynge, var. TIDLING. 

Ti-de-mark. 1799. The mark left or 
reached by the tide at high or (rarely) low 
water; by extension, the mark left by a 
river-flood. Also, a post or the like set up to 
mark the rise or fall of, or the point reached 
by the tide. 

Ti-de-mill. 1796. 1. A mill driven by the 
flux and reflux of the tide acting on a water- 
wheel. 2. A mill for clearing lands from tide- 
water 1828. 

Ti:de-rip. 1830. [RrP sb. 1.] 1. A com- 
motion of the sea caused by opposing cur- 
rents, or by à rapid current passing over an 
Hn bottom. 2. A tidal wave or current 
1908. 
Tidesman (təi'dzmæn). 1007. fl. = TIDE- 
WAITER 1. —1809. 2. One whose work depends 
on the tide 1882. 

Ti'de-wai:ter. 1699, 1. A customs officer 
who awaited the arrival of ships (formerly 
coming in with the tide), and boarded them 
to prevent the evasion of custom-house 
regulations. Now Hist. 2. fig. One who waits 
for à favourable season 1841. 

Ti-de-wa:ter. 1799. 1. Water brought 
by the flood-tide. 2. U.S. Water affected by 
the ordinary ebb and flow of the tide; tidal 
water 1789. b. attrib. as t.-w. country 1829. 

Tideway (toi-dywe'). 1027. A channel in 
which a tidal current runs; also, the tidal 
part of a river; transf. a strong current run- 
ning in such a channel. 

Ti:dily, adv. ME. [f. TIDY a. + -Ly*.] In 
a tidy manner. So Ti-diness, the quality of 
being tidy. 

Tiding (toi-din); pl. tidings (tei-dinz). 
[Late OE. tidung, early ME. tiding, as if f. 
OE. tidan happen, befall + -ING'; but 
prob. — ON. tidendi, -indi events, occur- 
rences, the reports of these, f. tíür occurring 
+ -endi, -indi nominal suffix.] 1. Something 
that happens; an event, incident, occurrence. 
Obs. or arch. 2. The announcement of an 
event or occurrence; a piece of news (obs. or 
arch.); usu. in pl. tidings, reports, news, in- 
telligence, information OE. 

1. How that this blisful tidyng is bifalle CHAUCER. 
2. To me pis is a Ioyfull tydyng 1485. Her Son. . 
left at Jordan, tydings of him none Mint, The 
DEM was world-old, or older CARLYLE. 

Tidling (tidlip. Now dial. (tiddling). 
1520. [perh. f, TIDDLE v. 1: see -LING'.] A 
child or animal reared with special care; a. 
pampered pet. 

Tidy (toi-di), a. (sb., adv.) (ME. tidi, f. tid 
time, TIDE sb. + -Y*.] t1. Timely, seasonable, 
opportune; in season —1721. 2. In good condi- 
tion, or of good appearance; fair, well- 
favoured; fat, plump, healthy. Now dial. 
ME. 3. Asan indefinite epithet of admiration 
or commendation. fa. Good, excellent, satis- 
factory, useful 1025. b. Fairly satisfactory, 
“pretty good’; decent; ‘nice’ (collog.) 1844. 
€. Considerable (in amount or degree); 
“pretty big’. collog. 1838. 4. a. Of persons: 
Orderly in habits, or in personal appearance; 
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disposed to keep things neat and in order 
1706. b. Of things, esp. of a house, room, 
receptacle, etc.: Neatly arranged; orderly, 
neat, trim 1828. 

2. Thou whorson little tvdie Bartholmew Bore- 
pigge SHAKS. A t. girl 1881. 3. b. He was a t. 
chap, though queer 1899. c. They do swear a t. 
bit 1903, A t. penny = ‘a pretty penny’ (PRETTY 
a, 5). 4. a. A t. Servant 1706. The tidiest woman 
in the world 1849. 

B. sb. a. A pinafore or overall. dial. 1825. b. 
U.S. An ornamental loose covering for the 
back of a chair or the like; an antimacassar 
1850. c. A bag in which to keep scraps, odds 
and ends, etc.; a work-bag, toilet-tidy, hair- 
tidy 1828. G. adv. Tidily; pretty well; 
nicely, finely; also iron., dial., or vulgar. 
1824. 

Ti- dy, v. Chiefly collog. 1821. [f. TIDY d.] 
trans. To make tidy or orderly; to arrange 
neatly; refl. to put one's hair, dress, etc. in 
order; to make oneself neat. Often with up. 
Also absol. b. To stow away or clear up for 
the sake of tidiness 1807. 

b. It..had been ‘tidied up’ by one of those. . 
3 who are the bane of every busy man 


Tie (toi), sb. [O E. téah (téag-), té = ON. 
taug rope : Gmc. *taugō, f. *taux- (cf. TEAM, 
Tow v. ).] 1. That with which anything is tied; 
esp. an ornamental knot or bow of ribbon, 
etc. 2. Naut. a. A rope or chain by which a 
yard is suspended 1465. b. A mooring-bridle 
1807. 13. A knot of hair; a pig-tail; also short 
for TIE-WIG —1817. 4. A neck-tie, a cravat. 
Also, a woman's fur necklet. 1761. 5. A kind 
of low shoe fastened with a tie or lace 1826. 
6. gen. Something that connects or unites two 
or more things in some way; a link 1711. b. 
Mus. A curved line placed over or under two 
notes of the same pitch, to indicate that the 
sound is to be sustained (not repeated) 1056. 
7. Arch., etc. A beam or rod used to ‘tie’ 
or bind together two parts of a building or 
other structure by counteracting a tensile 
Strain which tends to draw them apart 1793. 
b. U.S. A (transverse) railway sleeper 1857. 
8. fig. Something that ties or binds in an 
abstract or fig. sense 1555. 9. The fact or 
method of tying; the condition of being tied, 
bound, orunited 1718. 10. Equality between 
two or more competitors or the sides in a 
match or contest; a match in which this 
occurs, a drawn match; a dead heat. Hence, 
to play off, shoot off, etc. a tie, to determine a 
tie by playing another match 1680. Hence b. 
A deciding match played after a draw; also, 
a match played between the victors in 
previous matches or heats 1895. 

1. Great formal wigs, with a t. behind DICKENS. 
4. He'll come down to dinner in a flannel shirt and 
no t. 1895. 8. They haue charitie in such sure t. 
that they cannot lose it LATIMER, I was. under 
tye of Secrecy 1641. Bound..by..the Ties of 
Moral Duty 1754. The ties of a common blood, 
and a common speech 1874. 10. b. Cup.-t., a 
match between two sides in a knockout competi- 
tion for a cup. 

Tie (toi), v. Infi. tied, tying. (OF. tigan, 
late form of WS. tiegan, Anglian tégan (ME. 
tezen) :- Gmc., *tausian (cf. ON. teygja draw). 
For the vocalism cf. DIE v.!, EYE sb., etc.] 
1. trans. To bind, fasten, make fast (one 
thing to another, or two or more things to- 
gether) with a cord, rope, band, or the like, 
drawn together and knotted; to confine (a 
person or animal) by fastening to something. 
b. To draw together the parts of (a single 
thing) with a knotted cord or the like; to 
fasten (a part of dress, etc.) in this way, esp. 
with strings already attached to it (as a 
bonnet, a shoe); also, to draw together (a 
cord or the like) into a knot, esp. for the pur- 
pose of fastening something. late ME. c. 
Surg. To bind and constrict (an artery or vein) 
with a ligature, so as to prevent the flow of 
blood through it 1597. d. To make or form by 
tying (a knot, ete.) 1647. 2. To fasten to- 
gether, connect, join (material things) in any 
way; spec. in Arch. to connect and make fast 
by a rod or beam, or by other means 1585. 
b. To check the free movement or working 
of 1597. c. Mus. To connect (notes) by a tie 
orligature 1597. d. U.S. To furnish (a railway 
line) with ‘ties’ or sleepers 1883. 3. fig. To 
join closely or firmly; esp. to unite in mar- 
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riage (now dial.) OE. b. intr. for refl. To 
attach oneself 10. U.S. collog. 1879. 4. To bind, 
oblige, restrain, constrain fo (also from) some 
course of action, etc.; to limit, confine, re- 
strict ME. b. To bind, oblige (to do some- 
thing): usu, in pass. Now only dial. 1596. 
fc. To bring into bondage —1613. d. To bind 
by favour or service rendered: usu. in pass. 
1576. e. To restrict (a dealer or firm) to a 
partieular source for articles sold; only in 
pa. pple., usu. applied to a public house so re- 
stricted as to liquor 1817. +5. fig. To confirm, 
ratify; to ‘knit’, ‘cement’ —1097. 6. intr. To 
be equal (with) in a contest, etc. 1680, 

1. Such bells were also tyed to Hawks 1810. Phr, 
Ride and t.: see RIDE v. Phr. To t. the hands of, 
to deprive of freedom of action. T'ied fo a woman's 
apron-strings: see APRON-STRING. b. They tye 
their Garments about with a Girdle 1602, d. Tot, 
the knot, to perform the ceremony of marriage. 3. 
How could you think of tying yourself to such a 
family? Dx Fox. 4. Phr. T'o be lied to (or for) time, 
to be limited toa certain time for doing something. 
b. Tam. Shr. I. I. 217. c. Hen. VIII, Iv. ii. 36. d. 
Cymb. 1. vi. 9: 

With advbs. Tie down. a. To fasten down or 
confine by tying. b. fig. To contine stringently (to 
some thing or action). T. up. a. trans. To fasten 
(a thing) with a cord or band tied round it; to bind 
up, wrap up. b. To tie (a person or animal) to 
some fixed object or in some confined space, 80 as 
to prevent from escaping. c. fig. To bind, re- 
strain, or confine strictly; to oblige to act in a 
partieular way. d. To moor (a ship or boat); also 
absol. or intr. for pass. e. fig. To invest or place 
(money or property) in such a way as to prevent it 
from being spent or alienated. f. To join in mar- 
riage (collog. or slang). g. To associate oneself with 
(orig. L. 

Tie- in comb. [f. TrE sb. or v.] 

1. attrib, or obj. combs. of TIE sb.; tie-block 
Naut., the block on the yard through which the tie 
passes (see TIE sb, 2a); -maker; -pin, a pin, usu. 
ornamental, worn in a neck-tie; -shooting, the 
shooting off of a tie (TIn sb. 10) in rifle practice. 

2. Comb. with sbs., in which the first element may 
be either TIR ab. or v. : tie--bar, a bar which ties or 
acts as a tie, in a building, etc.; beam, a hori- 
zontal beam which acts as a tie; -bolt, sb., a bolt 
which ties together the component parts of a struc- 
ture; hence as vb.; }-dog, a dog kept tied or 
chained up, either to guard a house, or because of 
its flerceness; -knot, a knot with which some- 
thing is tied; -post, a post to with a horse, etc, 
may be tied; -rod, a long tie-bolt or iron rod which 
acts as a tie in a building, etc.; -string, a string 
for tying something, e.g. a bonnet or other part of 
costume; -vote, a vote resulting in a tie, the 
numbers on each side being equal. 

Tier (ti). 1509. [Tier, tire (XVI) — (O)Fr. 
tire sequence, rank, order, f. tirer draw, draw 
out :- Rom. *tirare, of unkn. origin.) 1. A 
row, rank, range, course; usu. one of à series 
of rows placed one above another, or rising 
each above the preceding one. b. A row of 
guns or gun-ports in a man-of-war or 9 
fort 1573. c. A rank of pipes in an organ con- 
trolled by one stop 1828. d. transf. and fig. 
Rank, grade; stratum 1590. 2. Naut. a, A 
row ofshipsmoored oranchored ata particular 
place; hence, an anchorage or mooring-place 
where ships lie in rows or columns 1732. b. 
A large rack, in which the cables, anchor 
gear, runners and tackles, etc. are stowe 
1797. 

1. e. U.S. A range of counties, ete. 1693. 

Tier? (təia1). Also tyer. 1633. [T. TIE 
v. + hl.] 1, One who ties; spec. a person 
employed to tie something. Also (, up. 2. 
Something that ties or is used for tying; à 
band 1844. 3. U.S. A pinafore or apron cover- 
ing the whole front of the dress 1846. 

Tierce (ti'is). late ME. [- (O)Fr. tierce, 
terce = L. tertia, subst. use of fem. of tertius 
THIRD.] fl. A third part —1651. 2. Eccl. a. 
The third hour of the canonical day, Dra 
at 9 a.m.; also, the period from 9 a.m. til 
noon. Obs. exc. Hist. late ME. b. (Now iym: 
spelt terce.) The office said at this hour. lal 2 
ME. 3. An old measure of capacity oau 
lent to one third of a pipe (usu. 42 gallons o 
wine measure); also, a cask or vessel holding 
this quantity, usu. of wine, but also of vere 
kinds of provisions or other goods; also, Hen 
a cask with its contents 1531. 4. One of M 
positions in fencing; the third of the eig 
parries in sword-play, or the corresponding 
thrust 1692. 5. In piquet and other car 
games, a sequence of three cards in inr 15 
1659. 6. Mus. a. The interval of a third; 
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note at this interval above a given note. Now 
rare or Obs. b. The note two octaves and a 
major third (— a major 17th) above a funda- 
mental note; hence, a mutation stop in an 
organ giving tones at this interval above the 
normal pitch 1698. 7. Her. The division of a 
shield bylines into three equal parts: see next 
T. 

1554. major, the highest three cards of a suit; f, 
minor, the lowest three, Le. seven, eight, and 
nine: i to a king, queen, etc., a t. of which the king, 
queen, ete. is the highest. 

Tiercé (tyérse, ti"a8e), a, 1725. [Fr., pa. 
pple, of (O)Fr. tiercer divide into three parts.] 
Her. Said of a field divided en tierce, i.e. into. 
three equal parts all of different tinctures. 
Also anglicized as Tierced (ti*ast). 

Tierceron (ti*asérón). 1842. E- Fr. tierceron 
(xvi), f. tiers third + -on -OON, with inter- 
calated er-]! Arch. A subordinate arch 
springing fromthe point of intersection of two 
main arches of a vault. 

Tierras (tye'ras), sb. pl. U.S. 1874. [Sp., 
pl. of tierra earth. i= L. terra.| Mining. Pul- 
verulent ore, spec. of quicksilver, mingled 
with sand and earthy matter; in Mexico, in- 
ferior pulverulent ores generally. 

Tiers état (tygrzeta). 1783. [Fr., = third 
estate; see TIERCE and ESTATE sb.] A third 
estate or class; esp. the third estate, the body 
of commons or their representatives in the 
French National Assembly before the Revolu- 
. also, the corresponding body in 


Tie-wig. 1713. [Cf. T. 2.] A wig 
having the hair gathered together behind and 
tied with a knot of ribbon. Now arch. 

Tiff (tit), sb.‘ collog. or slang. Now rare 
or Obs. 1635. [Of unkn. origin; goes with 
TIFF v.* (also tiff vb., Sc. and dial. xvmt).] 
1. Liquor, esp. poor, weak, or ‘small’ liquor, 
‘tipple’. 2. A sip or little drink of punch or 
other diluted liquor 1727. 

Tiff (tif), sb.* collog. 1727. [Of unkn., prob. 
dial., origin.) 1. A slight outburst or fit of 
temper, pettishness, or ill-humour. Now 
rare, 2. A slight or petty quarrel; a ‘breeze’; 
occas. applied to a more serious quarrel 1754. 

{Tiff, v^ ME. [- OFr. tifer, tiffer, (mod. 
altifer) üdorn.] trans. To attire, deck out, 
'titivate' (one's person, hair, etc.). Also 
absol. or intr. 1768. 

Tiff, v. collog. or slang. Now rare or Obs. 
1769. [See 'T1r¥ sb.'] trans. To drink; esp. to 
drink slowly or in small portions, to sip. 
Tiff, v.* 1727. [f. Tree sb.*] intr, To be 
in a tiff or pet; to have a tiff, or petty quarrel. 

Tiff, v.“ India. 1803. [app. back-forma- 
tion from or abbrev. of tiffing TIFFIN.] intr. 
= TIFFIN v. 

Tiffany (ti-tani), ME. I- OFr. tifanie — 
eccl. L. theophania (IV) - Gr. 8eojávea; see 
THEOPHANY, Sense 2 is found only in English, 
and the origin of this sense is obsc.] t1. The 
festival of the Epiphany or Twelfth Day 
(Jan. 6) 1633, 2. A kind of thin transparent 
silk; also, a transparent gauze muslin, cob- 
web lawn 1601. b. An article made of tiffany, 
as a head-dress, a sieve, etc. 1606. c, attrib. 
or as adj. Made of tiffany; fig. ‘transparent’, 
flimsy 1608. 

5 Their sleeves, .shewing their naked armes, 
ro” false sleeves of t. EVELYN. 

Tiffin (tin), sb. India. TAlso tiffing. 
En lapp. f. (hing, k. TrrF v.* take a little 
51 or sip; specialized in Anglo-Ind. use.] 

n India and neighbouring eastern countries: 
Ann midday meal; luncheon. Hence 

Titt. UM to take t., to lunch. 

+ dial. 1751. . var. be 
r aa 1. [app. var. of TIEF sb. 2 
Tig (tig), sb. 1721. It. next. Cf. TICK sb.) 
Hs touch, usu. a light but significant touch, 
iN ap or pat. 2, A children's game, in which 
Hee of the players pursues the others until 
ee and touches or ‘tigs’ one 1816. 
10 40 (tig), v. 1821. [var. of Tick v. ] trans. 
rige in the game of tig. Also absol. 
is Be (tis). 1064. [Fr., ‘stalk’ :— L. tibia 
‘ ank, pipe.] The shaft of a column; also 
0 in Bof. a stem. 

ü dile (tige. Also tigel, and in L. form 
Es a. 1860. (- Fr. tigelle, dim. of tige; 
= ee -EL*.] Bot. The embryonic axis or 

tive stem, which bears the cotyledons; 
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the caulicle or radicle. Sometimes applied to 
the plumule. Hence Tigellate (ti-dsele't) a. 
having a t. 

Tiger (toi god). E. tygre — (O)Fr. tigre — 
L. tigris - Gr. ziyps.] 1. A large carnivorous 
quadruped, Panthera tigris, one of the two 
largest living felines, a cat-like maneless 
animal, in colour tawny yellow with blackish 
transverse stripes and white belly; widely 
distributed in Asia, and proverbial for its 
ferocity and cunning. 2. Applied to other 
animals of the same genus, as in America to 
the Jaguar, Felis onca, and the Puma or 
Cougar, F. concolor (rare); and esp. in S. 
Africa, to the Leopard or Panther, F. pardus 
1604. b. esp. with qualifications 1774. cC. 
Applied to other than feline beasts 1832. 3, 
The figure or representation of a tiger, esp. 
one used as à badge or crest; hence, pop. 
applied to an organization or society having 
this badge; also, a member of such a society ; 
spec. (Tammany T.), the Tammany organiza- 
tion (U.S.) 1475. 4. transf. and fig. Applied 
to one who or that which in some way re- 
sembles or suggests a tiger 1500. 5. A smartly- 
liveried boy acting as groom or footman; less 
strictly, an outdoor boy-servant. slang. Hist. 
1817. 16. A vulgarly or obtrusively over- 
dressed person; also, a hanger-on, parasite; 
à roué, rake, swell-mobsman. slang. —1849. 
7. U.S. slang. A shriek or howl (often the 
word ‘tiger’) terminating a prolonged and 
enthusiastic cheer 1856. 8. Short for ¢.-moth, 
Sark, etc. 1797. 

1. Tyger, tyger, burning bright, In the forests of 
the night BLAKE. Bengal t., Royal t., the tiger of 
Bengal, where it attains its typical development. 
2. b. American t., tMerican t., the jaguar; 
clouded t., marbled t., tortoiseshell t., species of 
TIGER-CAT. c. Tasmanian or native t., the striped 
wolf or zebra-wolf of Tasmania. Sabre-toothed t., 
see SABRE sb, 3. The 17% [foot]..the Bengal 
‘Tigers, from their badge—a t. 1874. 4. The blood- 
thirsty tygers of the French revolution 1806. 
“The tigers of the sea’ [sharks] 1885. 6. That man 
is a t., a low man THACKERAY. 7. The scamp. . 
W three cheers and a t. for Mr. Gordon 


Comb.: t.-beetle, any species of the family 
Cicindelida, characterized by variegated colour- 
ing, activity, and voracity; -bird, (a) a 8. Amer. 
scansorial barbet; (b) bittern; -bittern, a 8. 
Amer. bittern of the genus Tigrosoma, with striped 
plumage; -eye = tiger's eye; flower, any plant 
or species of Tigridia, a genus of tropical Amer. 
bulbous plants bearing large purple, yellow, or 
white spotted flowers; esp. T. pavonia with bril- 
liant orange blooms; -foot = tiger’s foot; -grass 
(palm), a dwarf fan-palm, Nannorhops (Chamz- 
rops) ritchieana, of Western India and Persia; 
-lily, a tall garden lily, Lilium tigrinum, with bell- 
like orange flowers marked with black or purplish 
spots; -moth, a moth of the family Arctiidæ, esp. 
the British species Arctia caja, a large scarlet and 
brown moth spotted and streaked with white; 
-shark, any of various voracious sharks, as 


Galeocerdo maculatus of warm seas, Stegostoma 
tigrinum of the Indian Ocean; in New Zealand, 


b. Comb. with tiger’s: tiger's eye, a yellowish 
brown quartz with brilliant lustre, used as a gem; 


for species. of Strombus or wing-shell; tiger's 
pese a local name for the Snapdragon, Fox- 
glove, and various species of Toad-flax. 


of moderate or small size which resemble the 
tiger in their markings or otherwise; includ- 
ing the Margay, Ocelot, Serval, etc. b. In 
Australasia applied to two carnivorous mar- 
supials, Dasyurus viverrinus and D. macu- 
latus 1832. 

Tigerish (tai-gorif), a. 1573. [f. TIGER 
+ -ISH*.] 1. Like, or like that of, a tiger; esp. 
cruel, bloodthirsty, fierce. relentless. tb. 
Loud, flashy (slang) -1853. 2. Abounding in or 
infested with tigers 1819. Hence Ti-gerish- 
ly adv., -ness. 3 

Tight (toit), a. (adv.) late ME. [prob. alt. 
of thight (surviving dial. in thite, theat im- 
pervious, dense, close), perh. orig. in tton- 
net(hyight XIV (see sense 13) - ON. *pehtr, 
pétir watertight, of close texture = OE. piht 
firm, solid, MLG., MDu. (whence G.) dicht 
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dense, close.] +1, Dense, as a wood or thicket. 
late ME. only. fb. Close or compact in 
texture or consistency; dense, solid (rare) 
—1797. 2. Of such close texture or construction 
as to be impervious to a fluid, ete. 1501. b. 
esp. Of a ship: Water-tight; not leaky 1508. 
c. transf. and fig. 1661. 3. fig. of a person, 
expressing somewhat indefinite commenda- 
tion: Competent, able, skilful; smart; lively, 
vigorous; also in ironical use. Obs. exc. dial. 
1598. 4. Neat in appearance; trim, tidy, 
smart; also, well-made, shapely. arch. or dial. 
1697. b. Of things: Neatly constructed or 
arranged; tidy, snug, compact. Now dial. 
1720. 5. Firmly fixed or bound in its place; 
also fig. faithful, constant. Now rare. 1513. 
6. Drawn or stretched so as to be tense; not 
loose or slack; taut 1576. b. fig. Strict, 
stringent; severe 1872. 7. Drunk; tipsy 
(slang) 1853. 8. Of a garment, eto.: Fitting 
closely; often = too f., closely fitting because 
not large enough 1779. 9. Difficult to deal 
with or manage; hard, severe, ‘tough’, 
‘stiff’; esp. in phr. a t. place, corner, squeeze, 
etc. (collog.) 1764. 10. colloq. or techn. a. Said 
of a contest in which the combatants are 
evenly matched; close; so of a bargain: with 
little margin of profit. orig. U.S. 1828. b. Of. 
a person: Close-fisted. c. Finance. Of money: 
Difficult to obtain except on high terms; also 
transf. of the money-market when money is 
scarce. 1828. 11. a. Closely packed 1856. b. 
Of language: Terse, concise, condensed 1870. 
c. Art slang. Lacking freedom or breadth of 
treatment; restricted 1891. 12. The adj. used 
absol. (See also Trents.) Rugby Football, = 
SCRIMMAGE sb. 3. rare. 1904. +13. Formerly 
appended to ton, pipe, hogshead, etc. as 
measures of capacity, orig. and esp. in stating 
the number of tons burden (i.e. the tonnage) 
of a ship —1603. 

2. A t, house, warm apparel, and wholesome food 
BERKELEY. Air-, water-, wind-tight, etc., the first 
element denoting that which the vessel keeps in or 
out. c. O, tis a snug little island! A right little, t. 
little island! DIBDIN. 3. Ant. & Cl. IV. iv. 10, 4. A 
t. clever wench 1712. 6. The belt. was. drawn 
t. 1885. 8. A. t. fit, a garment, ete, which fits 
tightly: hence transf. (collog.). 10. c. Money was 
‘tight’ being the text of all he said 1868, 

B. adv. (The adj. used advb.) 1. Soundly, 
roundly. Now dial. and U.S. 1790. 2. Firmly, 
closely, securely ; so as not to allow any move- 
ment 1680. 3, With close constriction or pres- 
sure; closely, tensely 1818. 

2. Phr. To sit t., to maintain one's position 
firmly in reference to something; also, to sit close, 
to remain under cover (colloq.); No money is forth- 
coming, and banks sit t. 1898. 

Comb.: t. barrel or cask, a barrel for liquids; 
also called wet barrel or cask; so t. cooper, a cooper 
who makes casks for liquids; -fisted a., parsi- 
monious, close-fisted. 

Tighten (toit'n) v. 1725. Uf. TIGHT a, 
+ ..] 1. trans. To draw tight or tighter; 
to make taut or tense, to draw close; hence, 
to fix tightly, to make strict or rigid; to 
secure. Z. inir. To grow tight or tense; to be 
stretched tight or drawn close 1846, 

1. What reins were tightened in despair SCOTT. 
To t. one's belt: orig. as a device to mitigate the 
pangs of hunger; fig. to reduce one's consumption 
of food or one’s expenditure, 2. As the market 
tightens the rate of discount rises 1868. Hence 
Ti-ghtener, one who or that which tightens. 

Tight-laced (-lé'st; stress var.), a. 1741. 
That is laced tightly; wearing stays tightly 
laced; constricted or compressed by tight- 
lacing. b. fig. Strict in the observance of rules 
or usages of morality or propriety. (Usu. 
dyslogistic.) So Ti-ght-la:cing vbl. sb. the 
action or process of lacing tightly; spec. the 
practice of wearing tightly-laced stays in 
order to reduce or preserve the form of the 
waist. 

Tightly (tai-tli), adv. 1598. [f. TIGHT a, 
+ Av.] In a tight manner. 1. Soundly, 
properly, well;stoutly, vigorously, Now dial. 
2. With constriction, tension, or compres- 
sion; closely; strictly 1758. 3. Firmly, 
securely 1866. 4. Neatly, tidily, smartly 
(rare) 1825. So Ti-ghtness, the quality or 
condition of being tight. 

Tight rope, tight-rope. 1801. A tightly 
stretched rope, wire, or wire cable, on which 
rope-dancers and acrobats perform. feats of 
equilibristic skill. Also attrib. as t. dancer, 
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Tights (teits), sb. pl. 1833. [ellipt. use of 
TraHT a.] a. Tight-fitting breeches, worn by 
men in the 18th and early 19th c. and still 
forming part of court dress. b. Garments of 
thin elastic material, fitting tight to the skin, 
worn by dancers, acrobats, and others to 
facilitate their movements or display the 
form. Sometimes covering the whole body, 
but usu. the legs only. 1836. 

Tiglic (ti-glik), a. 1875. f. mod.L. Tig- 
lium, specific name of the croton oil plant, 
Croton tiglium (Linn.); see .] Chem. Con- 
tained in or derived from croton oil; f. acid, 
a colourless crystalline compound, crystal- 
lizing in triclinie plates or rods, obtained 
from croton and other oils. So Ti-glate, a 
salt of this acid. 

Tigress (toigrés) 1011. (f. TIGER + -ESS', 
after Fr. tigresse.] 1. A female tiger. 2. fig. 
A flerce, cruel, or tiger-like woman 1700. 

Tigrine (toi-grain), a. 1056. [~ L. tigri- 
nus; see -INE'.] Of, pertaining to, or resem- 
bling a tiger, esp. in marking or colouring; in 
specific names of animals tr. L. tigrinus. 

Carpet, diamond, and t. snakes 1908. So 
Tired a. 1901. 

Tigurine (ti-giuroin), a, and sb. 1051. [— 
L. Tigurinus in Tigurinus pagus, a district of 
ancient Helvetia.) A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
Zürich; hence = ZWINGLIAN. B. sb. A Zwing- 
lian, 

ITil(til). India. 1840. [Hindi til : Skr. 
bild.] The plant Sesamum indicum; esp. in 
t.-seed (oil). 

|Til*, 1858. [Native name in Madeira; 
perh. a use of Pg. til linden.] A lauraceous 
tree, Oreodaphne felens, of the Canary Islands 
and Madeira; also its wood, which has a fetid 
smell. Chiefly attrib., as t.-tree, -wood. 

Tilbury (ti-lbdri). 1790. (f. Tilbury, 
name of the inventor.] A light open two- 
wheeled carriage, fashionable in the first 
half of the 19th: c. 

\Tilde (tilde). 1864. [Sp., metathetic form 
of *tidlo — L. titulus TrrLE.] The diacritic 
mark ^ placed in Spanish above the letter n 
to indicate the mouillé or palatalized sound 
(m), as in señor (senor). 

Tile (toil), sb. (OW. tigele (tigule), corresp. 
to OS. tiegla (Du. tegel), OHG. zíagal, -ala 
(G. ziegel), ON. tigl — L. tégula, f. IE. ten- 
cover; see THATCH v.] 1, A thin slab of burnt 
clay; usu. unglazed and flat or curved for 
covering the roofs of buildings, flat for lining 
ovens, ete.; flat, usu. glazed and often orna- 
mented when used to pave floors or line 
walls, fireplaces, etc.; of semi-cylindrical, 
tunnel or tube shape when used for purposes 
of drainage. b. Metall, A small flat piece of 
baked earth or earthenware used to cover 
vessels in which metals are fused 1741. 2. 
The material of which tiles or bricks consist, 
burnt clay; tiles collectively (in early use 
const. as pl.) ME. 3. slang. A hat 1823. 

1. The house..is couered with Tiles of siluer 
PUROHAS. The better houses. have red tiles upon 
the roofs 1840. The fireplace. paved. With 
quaint Dutch tiles DICKENS. Phr. To hare at. loose, 
to be slightly crazy or not quite right in the head 
(slang). 3. Afore the brim went, it was a wery 
handsome t. DICKENS. 

attrib, and Comb.: t.-drain sb., a drain con- 
structed of tiles; so t.-drain v. trans., to drain (a. 
field, etc.) by means of tiles; -earth, a kind of 
clay adapted for making tiles; -kiln, a kiln in 
which tiles are baked; -ore, an earthy variety of 
pamite or copper ore, usu, of a reddish colour; 
2 „ à hollow cylindrical t. for drainage; -red 
a, and sb., (of) a red colour like that of tiles; -tea, 
an inferior kind of brick-tea; -yard, a yard or 
enclosure where tiles are made. 

Tile (tail), v. late ME. [f. prec.; in sense 2, 
back-formation from TILER 2.] 1. trans. To 
cover with tiles; to overlay (a floor or roof) 
or line (a wall, fire-place, etc.) with tiles. b. 
transf. and fig. 1512. 2. Freemasonry. (Usu. 
with spelling tyle.) To protect (a lodge or 
meeting) from interruption or intrusion, so 
às to keep its proceedings secret, by posting 
a tyler at the door. Also transf. to bind (a 
person) to secrecy; to keep (any meeting or 
proceeding) strictly secret. 1762. 

1. b. God. .hath. .tyled one favour upon another 
1641. 2. Come, come, Snob my boy, we are all 
tiled, you know THACKERAY. Hence Tiled (toild) 


a, 
Tile-fish. 1881. [Suggested by the ter- 
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mination of the generic name Lophalotilus, 
and by the brilliant colouring resembling 
ornamental tiles.] The fish Lophalotilus 
chameleonticeps, found in abundance in 1879 
off the coast of New England, and valued as 
food; supposed to be extinct from 1882 till 
1892, since which year its numbers have 
again increased. 

Ti-le-pin. ME. A ‘pin’ or peg of hard wood 
used to fasten the tiles to the laths of a roof. 

Tiler (toiloi. ME. If. TILE sb. and v. + 
-ER'.] 1, One who covers the roofs of build- 
ings with tiles, a tile-layer; also formerly, a 
tile-maker. 2. Freemasonry. (Usually tyler.) 
The door-keeper who keeps the uninitiated 
from intruding upon the secrecy of the lodge 
or meeting 1742. 

Tilery (toi-lori). 1846. [f. TILE sb., TILER; 
see -ERY.] A place where tiles are made; a 
tile-field or -kiln. 

Tilestone (toilstó"n) [0 E. tiġelslān, f. 
tigele TILE sb. + slán STONE sb.) fl. = TILE 
sb. 1, 2. —1081. 2. Geol. Any laminated flag- 
stone, splitting into layers thicker than slate, 
suitable for roofing-tiles; spec. a group of 
sand-stones forming the transition beds 
between the Silurian and Devonian systems 
1668. 

Tiliaceous (tilié'-Jos), a. 1891. f. Tiliacew 
+ -0US; see -ACEOUS.] Bot. Belonging to the 
family Tiliacez, typified by the genus Tilia, 
the lime or linden tree. 

Tiling (toi-lin), vòl. sb. 1440. [f. TILE v. 
and sb. + -ING',] 1. The action of TILE v.; 
the covering (of a roof, ete.) with or as with 
tiles. b. Freemasonry. (Usually tyling.) The 
proper guarding of a lodge 1888. 2, coner. 
Work consisting of tiles; the tiles forming the 
covering of a roof, floor, etc., collectively 
1526. 

Till (til), sb." 1152. [Of unkn. origin.) fl. 
A small box, casket, or closed compartment, 
contained within or forming part of a larger 
box, chest, or cabinet; sometimes one that 
could be lifted out, sometimes a drawer in a 
cabinet or chest of drawers; used for keeping 
valuables, eto., more safely —1737. 2. spec. A 
drawer, money-box, etc. in a shop or bank, in 
which cash for daily transactions is tempora- 
rily kept 1698. 

Comb.: t.-alarm, a device by which a bell is 
automatically rung when the till is opened. 

Till, s5.' orig. and chiefly Se. 1072. 
[Of unkn, origin. Cf. THILL*.] 1. A stiff cla; 
more or less impervious to water, usu. occur- 
ring in unstratified deposits, and forming an 
ungenial subsoil 1765. b. In the majority of 
cases this clay belongs to the Glacial or Drift 
period, and in geological use ‘till’ has the 
specific sense ‘boulder clay’ 1842. 2. Hard or 
soft shale; app. = THILL'. dial. 1072. 

Till, h. Printing. 1611. [Of unkn. origin.) 
In early hand-presses, a board or shelf 
through which the sleeve and spindle pass. 

Till (til), v. [OE. titian strive after, ete., 
(late) cultivate = OFris. tilia get, cultivate, 
Os. tilian, tilon obtain (Du. telen produce, 
cultivate), OHG. zilón, zilén (G. sielen aim, 
strive), Goth. gatilon :- Gme. *tildjan, 
*liléjan, f. lam aim, goal (see TILL prep.).] 
I. tl. intr. To labour, work ME. 2. trans. 
To bestow labour and attention, such as 
ploughing, harrowing, manuring, etc., upon 
(land) so as to fit it for raising crops; to 
cultivate. Also absol. ME. b. spec. To 
plough (land). Also absol. late ME. 3. fig. 
To cultivate (the mind, a ‘field’ of knowledge, 
a virtue, etc.). late ME. 

2. The prisoners were forced to t. the enemy's 
land 1835, b. They drained, they tilled, they 
planted 1850, 

II. 1. trans. To spread (a net), set (a trap or 
snare). Also, to set in any position. Now s.w. 
dial. Also absol. ME. 12. To pitch (a tent) 
—1628. 

Till (til), v.* 1841. [f. TILL sb.'] trans. 
To put (money) into a till. 

Till (ti), prep., conj. [OE. (Northumb.) 
til, prep. with dat. = OFris. til (with dat.), 
ON. til (with gen.); prob. from advb. use of 
Gme. sb. *tilam (cf. TILL v.'), repr. by OE. 
till fixed point, station, MLG. til aim, point 
of time, OHG. zil (G. ziel end, limit, goal), 
ON. aldr|tili ‘end of life’, Goth. til oppor- 
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tunity. In ME. (and later) use due to adop. 
tion of the ON. word.] A. prep. I. Local and 
datival. Now n. dial. and Sc., where nor- 
mally used instead of to before a vowel or h, 
1. = To prep. 2. Expressing the indirect 
object or dative relation OE. II. Of time: 
Onward to (a specified time); until ME, b. 
After a neg., denoting the continuance of the 
negative condition up to the time indicated 
(and implying its cessation then); thus nearly 

= before 1590. 

Fight t. the last gas; 
1746. b. [He] begge 
day DE For. 

III. = To with inf. Now only Sc. ME. 

B. conj. (orig. the prep. governing the dem. 
pron. that, in apposition with the following 
clause). 1. To the time that; up to (the point) 
when; until OE. b. So long or so far that; 80 
that at length ME. 2. During the time that; 
so long as; while —1604. 

1. I shall count the hours t. I return 1796. We 
shall never prosper. t. the system is wholly 
changed 1832. b. Blow t. thou burst thy winde 
SHAKS. 

Tillable (tilüb', a. 1573. [f. TILL v. 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being tilled or culti- 
vated; usu., capable of being ploughed, ar- 
able. 

Tillage (ti eds). 1488. [f. TIL v. + 
-AGE.] 1. The act, operation, or art of tilling 
or cultivating land so as to fit it for raising 
crops; agriculture, husbandry 1538. b. The 
state or condition of being tilled or cultivated 
1488. c. fig. The culture of the mind or spirit 
1555. 2. coner. Tilled or ploughed land; land 
under crops as dist. from pasturage; the 
crops growing on tilled land 1543. 

Tillandsia (tile-ndziá). 1759. [mod. L., 
named after Elias Tillands, a Swedish bot- 
anist; see -IA'.] Bot. A large genus of her. 
baceous plants of the pine-apple family 
(Bromeliacew), found in tropical and sub. 
tropical America and the West Indies, chiefly 
epiphytic on trees. 

Tiller (tiloa), sb.' Now literary or arch, 
[ME. filiere, rep]. OE. tilia, f. tilian TILL v.! + 
-ere -ER!; subseq. spelt after the vb.] One 
who tills the soil; a husbandman, cultivator; 
a farmer or farm labourer. 

Tiller, 8b.“ [Late ME. tiler, telor — Ahr, 
telier weaver’s beam :- med. L. telarium, f. L. 
tela web; see -ER* 2.] t1. Archery, ete.: Ina 
eross-bow: The wooden beam which is 
grooved for reception of the arrow, or drilled 
for the bolt or quarrel 1618. tb. transf. A 
bow fitted with a tiller —1 2. Naul. A 
horizontal bar or beam attached to the 
rudder-head, acting as a lever by means of 
which the rudder is moved in the act of 
steering 1625, 

Comb.: t.-head, the extremity of the t. to which 
are secured the two ends of the t.-rope or -chaln; 
-rope, (a) the rope (now usu. a chain) connecting 
the t.-head with the drum or barrel of a ships 
steering-gear; (b) a rope leading from the t.-head 
to each side of the deck, to assist in steering in 
rough weather; -steerage, -steering, the ar- 
rangement for steering a motor-car by means ofa 
lever (as dist. from wheel-steerage). E. 

Ti-ller, sb. Now dial. [app. repr. OE. 
telgor, tealgor, telgra, extended f. telga branch, 
bough, twig.] t1. (In OE.) A plant, à engste 
twig; esp. a shoot or sucker from the root. A 
A young tree, a sapling; esp. a stock-shoot, 
rising from the stock or stool of a felled tree 
1664. 3. One of the lateral shoots from the 


base of the stalk of corn or grass or other her- 


SHAKS. "Till then farewel 
of me not to go on shore t, 


baceous plant 1733. inir. 
Tiller (tilə1), v. 1077. f. prec.] as T 

Of corn or other plants: To produce tillers 
ase of the 


or side shoots from the root or b: o 
stem; also said of the shoots thus arising. _ 
Tillet (ti-lét), tillot (ti-lot). 1466. -— i 
OFr. teliette, collateral form of teilete, toil 400 
wrapper of cloth; see also Toruer.] A kin 11e 
coarse cloth, used for wrapping up tex 705 
fabrics and (formerly) garments; also s 
making awnings. b. A bag of thin glazi 
muslin, used as a covering for dress-· goo 
wm illi iglia) = 
Tilly (tili). 1712. I- Fr. tili (It. tig! [ 
mod. L. tiglium; see TIOIIO.] In f.-se alle 
seed of a species of Croton (formerly ca 0 
C. pavana, now identified with C. tiglium 


which yields croton oil. 
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Tilly-vally, int. Obs. or arch. 1529. 
[Of unkn. orígin.] An exclam. of impatience: 
Nonsense! Fiddlesticks! 

Tilt (tilt), sb.? 1440. [In XV till, var. of OE. 
teid = (O) HG. zelt tent), ME. telde, tilde, perh. 
infl. by TENT sb. ] 1. A covering of coarse 
cloth; an awning; & booth, tent, or taber- 
nacle. 2. spec. An awning over a boat 1611. 
3. An awning or cover for a cart or wagon, 
usu. of canvas or tarpaulin 1620. 4. In 
Labrador and Newfoundland: a fisherman's 
or wood-cutter’s hut 1895. 

Comb.: t.-bonnet, a woman's or girl's bonnet in 
the form of a wagon-tilt; -roof, a round-topped 
roof, shaped like a t. or wagon-cover. 

Tilt (tilt), %.“ 1510. [In branch I of 
unkn. origin; in branch II f. TILT v.!] I. 1. 
The barrier whieh separated the combatants 
in a tilt (sense 2). Hence, a tilting ground or 
yard; the lists. 2, A combat, for exercise or 
sport between two armed men on horseback 
with lances, riding on opposite sides of a 
barrier and scoring by attaints and lances 
broken; also, the exercise of riding with a 
lance or the like at a mark, as the quin- 
tain 1511. b. transf. and fig. An encoun- 
ter, a combat; a debate 1567. c. A thrust 
of a weapon, as at a tilt. Now only fig. 
1716. 

1. To run at (ihe) t. = Tru v.* ITI. 1. 2. Full t. 
(advb. phr.), at full speed and with direct thrust; 
with the utmost adverse force or impetus. 

II. 1. The act of tilting or the fact or 
condition of being tilted; inclination upward 
or downward 1562. b. Geol. An abrupt up- 
heaval of strata to a considerable angle from 
the horizontal. c. gen. A slope, or sloping 
portion, of the surface of the ground, 1859. 
2. Short for TILT-HAMMER 1831, 

1. Phr. On or upon the t., ina tilted position, like a 
cask or vessel raised on one end or side when near- 


2 ilt or Long-legged Plover of 
North America 1813. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-cart, a cart of which the 
body can be tilled so as to empty out the con- 
tents; -mill, (a) the machinery for working a t.- 
hammer; (b) à building in which a t.-hammer is 
worked, 

Tilt (tilt), v. (Late ME. tilte, tylte may rep- 
resent OK. *tyllan, later form of *tieltan :— 
*lalljan, t. *tallaz (OE. tealt unsteady, whence 
tealtian totter); but perh. of Scand. origin (cf. 
Norw. (lien unsteady, Sw. tulta totter), 
Branch III is from Trur sb.* I 1; branch IV 
from TILT-HAMMER.] I. t1. trans. To cause to 
fall; to thrust, push, throw down or over; 
to overturn, upset —1587. 2. intr. To move 
unsteadily up and down; esp. of waves ora 
ship at sea, to pitch 1590. 

2. The floating Vessel. with beaked prow Rode 
tilting o're the Waves MILT. 

II. (rans. To cause to lean abruptly from the 
vertical or incline abruptly from the hori- 
zontal; to slope, slant; fo f. up, to raise one 
end or side above the other, to tip up 1594. 
b. intr. To move into a slanted position or 
direction; to ineline, slope, slant, heel over, 
tip up 1626. c. trans. To pour or empty out 
(the contents of a vessel), or cause them to 
flow to one side, by tilting the vessel 1613. 

His helmet tilted well to the rear to screen his 
neck 1908, c. To tumble out their sentences as 
they would t. stones from a cart 1865. 

II. [orig. for run at tilt: see prec. I. I. I 1. 
intr. To engage in a ‘tilt’ 1595. b. transf. and 
fig. To engage in a contest; to combat, en- 
counter, contend (with); to strike or thrust 
at with a weapon, to charge or impinge 
against 1588. 2. trans. a. To poise (the lance) 
for a thrust 1708. b. To tilt at; to rush at, 
charge; to drive or thrust by tilting 1796. 
He He ran at the ring, and tilted with the Lord 
Di ontjoy 1622, b. He Tilts With Peircing steele at 

old Mercutio’s breast SHAKS. 

ME To forge or work with a tilt-hammer 

Tilt (tilt), v.: 1499. [f. Trur sb.'] trans. 
To cover with a tilt or awning. (Chiefly in pa. 
pple.) 
failt-boat. 1403. [f. Trur sb." (or short 
red tilted) + Boar sb.] A large rowing boat 
Thee a tilt or awning, formerly used on the 
Thames, esp. as a passenger boat between 

ondon and Grayesend. 

Tilter (ti-ltox), sb. 1611. [f. TILT v.' + 
“ER'.] 1. One who tilts or jousts; a comba- 
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tant in a tilt. fb. A rapier or sword. slang. 
-1713. 2. One who or that which tilts, in- 
clines, or slopes (something) up or down; 
spec. an apparatus for tilting a cask so as to 
empty it without stirring up the dregs 1630, 
3. One who works with a tilt-hammer 1829. 

1. fig. I was always a t, at windmills 1898. 

Filth (tilp). (OE. tilp, tilpe, f. tilian Titu 
v. + -TH suffiz'.] t1. Labour, work, or effort 
directed to useful orprofitable ends. OE. only. 
2. esp. Labour or work in the cultivation of 
the soil; tillage, agricultural work, hus- 
bandry OE. b. fig. The cultivation of know- 
ledge, religion, the mind. arch. ME. c. (with 
pl.) An act of tilling; a ploughing, harrowing, 
or other agricultural operation 1565. d. The 
condition of being under tillage; hence (good 
or bad) condition (of land under tillage) 1488, 
13. transf. Crop, harvest -1781. 4. Land under 
cultivation, as dist. from pasture, forest, or 
waste land; tilled or arable land; a piece of 
tilled land, a ploughed fleld. late ME. b. 
The prepared surface soil; the crumb, or 
depth of soil dug or cultivated 1743. 

2. After four year's t., lay down your land 1660, 
4. Vineyard and t., Green meadow-ground, and 
many-coloured woods WORDSW. 

Tilt-ha:mmer, 1773. f. Tir sb.* or 
v.] A heavy hammer used in forging, fixed 
on a pivot and aeted upon by a cam-wheel or 
an eccentric, which alternately tilts it up and 
allows it to drop. 

Tilting (ti-ltin), vbl. sb. 1010. (t. Tr 
v. + Ndl.] 1. The action of Tru? v.“; just- 
ing. b. With a and pl. A tilt. Now rare or 
Obs. 1618. 2, Inclination from the vertical or 
horizontal 1658. 3. Working with a tilt- 
hammer 1839. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-helm, -helmet, a large 
heavy helmet worn over the ordinary one in 
tilting, completely covering head and face, with 
slits for breathing and vision; -mill = tüt-mill; 
-yard = TIUT-YARD. 

i't-up, sb. and a. 1848. [f. phr. fo tilt 
up (Tit v.' II). A. sb. Something that tilts 
up; spec. the American sandpiper (U.S.) B. 
adj. That tilts up 1891. 

Tilt-yard (ti it raid). 1528. [f. Tr sb.* 
+ YARD.] A yard or enclosed space for tilts 
and tournaments; a (permanent) tilting- 
ground. 

Timar (tima-r), 1001. Hist. [Turk. 
tımar — Pers. timār attendance, watching.] 
Formerly, in the feudal system of Turkey, 
a fief held by military service. 

Timariot (tima-rift). 1601. [- Fr. timariot 
— It. timariotto, f. Pers. timár; see prec., -oT*.] 
The holder of a timar. 

Timbal, tymbal (tizmbàl). Now Hist. or 
arch. 1680. [- Fr. timbale, alt. after cymbale 
cymbal of tlamballe — (with assim. to tambour 
drum) Sp. atabal; see ATABAL.] A kettledrum. 

Timbale (twübal) 1854. [Fr.; see prec.) 
1. Ent. A membrane (resembling a drum- 
head) in certain insects, as the cicada, by 
means of which a shrill chirping sound is 
produced. 2. Cookery. A dish made of finely 
minced meat, fish, or other ingredients, 
cooked in a crust of paste orin a mould; 80 
called from its shape 1880. 

Timber (timboz, sb. [OE. timber = 
OFris. timber, OS. timbar, OHG. zimbar (G. 
zimmer room), ON. timbr :- Gmc. *timram 
(cf. Goth. (imrjan build, timrja builder) :— 
IE. dem- *dóm- dm- build.] fl. A building, 
edifice, house. OE. only. t2. Building mate- 
rial generally; the matter or substance of 
which anything is built up or composed ; 
matter, material, stuff 1840. 3. spec. Wood 
used for the building of houses, ships, etc., 
or for the use of the carpenter, joiner, or other 
artisan; wood in general as a material OE. 
b. Wood as a substance. Now dial. 1530. 4. 
Applied to the wood of growing trees capable 
of being used for structural purposes; hence 
collectively to the trees themselves; standing 
t., trees, woods. Rarely in pl. OE. b. sper. 
in English Law, Trees growing upon land, and 
forming part of the frechold inheritance; em- 
bracing usu. the oak, ash, and elm, of the 
age of twenty years and more; in particular 
districts, by local custom, including other 
trees 1766. 5. transf. Applied to any object. 
familiar to the speaker, composed wholly or 
chiefly of wood, as à ship; the stocks (slang); 
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wooden gates and fences (Hunting slang); a 
wicket (Cricket slang). late ME. 6. A single 
beam or piece of wood forming or capable of 
forming part of any structure. Also collec- 
tively in pl. a. gen. 1555. b. pl. spec. Naut. 
‘The pieces of wood composing the ribs, bends, 
or frames of a ship’s hull 1748. 7. fig. Bodily 
structure, frame, build; also in later use, the 
‘stuff’ of which a person is made 1612. 8. 
attrib. or adj. Made or consisting of wood; 
wooden 1529. 

2. Such disposicions are. .the fittest tymber to 
make great Pollitiques of BACON. 3. Their Boats 
of T. without any Iron in them Mit, 4. A forest, 
of grand t. 1880. b. By the custom of the county of 
Buckingham beech trees are t, 1891. 6. b. Her tim- 
bers yet are sound COWPER. My timbers! Shiver 
my timbers! meaningless exclams, (Naut. slang). 

Comb.: t. beetle, any beetle which, in the larval 
or the perfect state, is destructive to t. -doodle 
U.S. local, the Amer. woodcock, Philohela minor, 
slang, spirituous liquor; -grouse U.S., any species 
of grouse frequenting woodlands; -heas aut., 
the head or end of any t.; spec, such an end rising 
above the deck and serving as a bollard; -hitch 
&b., a knot used in attaching a rope to a log or spar 
for hoisting or towing it; hence -hitch v. trans., 
to make fast with a t.-hitch; -jumper Hunting 
slang, a horse good at jumping over gates and 
fences; -mare, a kind of wooden horse on which 
offending soldiers and others were made to ride 
as a punishment; -sow, a wood-louse or sow-bug, 
Oniscus; -toe slang, a wooden leg; hence -toe, 
-toes, a wooden-legged man; 80 -toed a. ; -worm, 
a ‘worm’ or larva injurious to t. 

Timber (ti-mboz), sb.* ME. I- OFr. timbre, 
in med.L. timber (1086), timbra, -ia, -ium, 
MLG. timber (X11); supposed to be ult. a 
special use of TIMBER sb.!] A definite quan- 
tity of furs, a package containing 40 skins 
(i.e. half-skins, 20 pair) or ermine, sable, mar- 
ten, and the like. (After a numeral common- 
ly timber, less usu. timbers.) 

Timber (timboz, v. (OB. timbran and 
timbrian; see TIMBER sb.") I. trans. To build, 
construct, make (as a house, ship, etc.); 
spec. (in later use) to build or construct of 
wood. Obs. or arch. b. absol. ; spec. of a bird, 
to build (sc. its nest) OE. 12. To construct, 
frame, effect, do, form, cause, bring about, 
bring into existence or operation (any 
action, condition, etc.) -1646. 3. To furnish 
with timber; to put in or apply timber to 
support the roof of a mine, the sides of a 
shaft, ete. 1548. 

2. Heads that were never timber'd for it SIR T. 
Browne. 3. The new shaft. has been sunk, tim- 
bered, and centred to a depth of 260 feet 1872. 

Timbered (ti-mboad), ppl. a. late ME. If. 
TIMBER b. and v. + -ED.] 1. Constructed of 
timber; built or made of wood; wooden. 2. 
fa. Of a thing: Having a structure (of a 
specified kind); constructed, framed, built, 
made 1771. b. Of a person or animal: Hav- 
ing (such and such) a bodily structure or con- 
stitution 1681. 3. Furnished with growing 
trees; wooded 1701. 

‘A low t. House 1699. 2. a. Hamil. IV. vii, 22. b. A 
fine straite timber’d man and a brave soldier 1622. 
3. A very ill-t. estate FIELDING. 

Timbering (ti-mborin), vbl. sb. ME. |f. 
TIMBER v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of TIMBER 
v. 2. concr. Building material (esp. of wood); 
timber-work; spec. in Mining, the timber 
used to support the sides of a shaft or the roof 
of a working 1486. 

Timberling (ti-mboalip). 1787. [f. Tm- 
BER 60.1 + -LING',] A young timber-tree; a 
sapling. 

"Timberman (ti'mboimén), late ME. [f. 
TIMBER sb. + MAN sb.] fl. A man who sup- 
plies or deals in timber —1056. b. A man em- 
ployed in handling timber 1890. 2. A man 
employed in timbering the shafts or roofs of a 
mine, the sides of a trench, or any other ex- 
cavation 1849. 

Ti-mber-tree. 1505. A tree yielding tim- 
ber fit for building or construction. 

Ti-mber-wood. Now rare. 1489. 
BER sb.! 3. 

Ti-mber-work. late ME. 1, Work execu- 
ted in timber; the wooden part of any struc- 
ture. 2. pl. An establishment where timber is 
prepared or worked up 1875. 

Ti-mber-yard. 1482. An open yard or 
place where timber is stacked or stored. 

+Ti-mbre, sb. ME. [- OFr. timbre :— 
Rom. *timbano - med. Gr. riifovov timbrel, 


= T™- 
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kettledrum = Gr. r/uzavov TYMPANUM.] = 
TIMBREL sb. —1510. 

Timbre, tymber (ti-mboz), sb.* Obs. exc. 
Hist. late ME. (- (O)Fr. timbre, the same 
wd. às prec., in transf. sense.] The crest of a 
helmet; hence, the crest or exterior additions 
placed over the shield in heraldic arms. 
Hence Timbre v. trans. to furnish or adorn 
with a crest; to surmount as à crest. 

Timbre (tenbr), sb.” 1849. [Fr., the same 
word as TIMBRE sb. ] The character or quality 
of a musical or vocal sound (distinct from its 
pitch and intensity) depending upon the 
particular voice or instrument producing it; 
caused by the proportion in which the funda- 
mental tone is combined with the harmonics 
or overtones (= G. klangfarbe). 

Timbrel (tizmbrél), sb. Now chiefly bibli- 
cal. 1500. [perh. dim. of TIMBRE sb.'; see 
~EL.) A musical instrument of percussion; a 
tambourine or the like that could be held up 
in the hand. 

Miriam the prophetisse. toke a tymbrell in hir 
hande, and all the women folowed out after her 
with timbrels in a daunse COVERDALE Ezod. 15:20. 
Hence Ti«mbrel v. intr. to play upon a t.; trans, 


to accompany with a t. 

Time (toim), sb. (OE. tima = ON. timi 
time, good time, prosperity - Gmc. *timon, 
f. *ti- stretch, extend + -mon-. The notion 
is also expressed in OE. and other Gmo. 
languages by another derivative of the same 
base, viz. TIDE sb., which was superseded by 
time in the strictly temporal senses.) I. A 
space or extent of time. 1, A limited stretch 
or space of continued existence, as the inter- 
val between two successive events or acts, 
or the period through which an action, condi- 
tion, or state continues; as a long t., a short t., 
somet., for at. 2. A particular period indicat- 
ed or characterized in some way OE. 3. ^ 
period in the existence or history of the world; 
an age, an era. In later use more indefinite, 
esp. in pl. OE. 4. With possessive or of: The 
period contemporary with thelife, occupancy, 
or activity of some one; (his) age, era, or 
generation. Often pl. OE. 5. A period con- 
sidered with ref. to its prevailing conditions; 
the general state of affairs at a particular 
period. Chiefly pl. 1484. b. pl. Used as the 
name of a newspaper 1788. 6, A period 
considered with ref. to one's personal ex- 
perience; hence, an experience of a specified 
nature lasting some time 1529. 7. Period of 
duration; prescribed or allotted term. a. 
Period of existence or action; period of one's 
life OE. b. spec. (a) The period of gestation 
OE. (b) (One’s) term of apprenticeship 1645. 
(c) The duration of a term of imprisonment; 
usu. in phr. to do t, (slang) 1865, (d) The pre- 
scribed duration of the interval between two 
rounds in boxing, or the like, or the moment 
at which this begins or ends; also ellipt. as the 
signal to begin or end a bout, as in fo call t. 
1812, 8. The length of time sufficient, neces- 
sary, or desirable for some purpose; also, 
time available for employment; leisure or 
spare time ME. b. The (shortest) period in 
which a given course of action is completed 
1804. 9. spec. The amount of time worked 
under a specific contract; hence, in work- 
men's speech, pay equivalent to the period 
worked 1795. 10. Anc. Prosody. A unit or 
group of units in metrical measurement 1589. 
11. Mil. The rate of marching, calculated on. 
the number of paces taken per minute 1802. 
12. Mus. a, +The duration of the breve in 
relation to the semibreve; hence, the rhythm 
or measure of a piece of music, now marked by 
division of the music into bars, and usu. 
denoted by a fraction expressing the number 
of aliquot parts of a semibreve in each bar 
(.-signature). 1531. b. The rate at which a 
piece is performed; hence, the characteristic 
tempo, rhythm, form, and style of a par- 
ticular class of compositions, usu. in comb. 
as dance-t., march-t. 1887. 

1. In no t., in less than no t. (colloq.), immedi- 
a very quickly or soon; In less than no t. you 
shall hear JowErT. Absolute t., t. considered in 
itself without ref. to that portion of duration to 
which it belongs. 2. You can fool all the people 
some of the t., and some of the people all the t., 
but you cannot fool all the people all the t. 
Ios uted to President Lincoln). At or for the t., 
for the t. being, during the period under considera- 
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tion. 3. A superstition of these modern times 
1884. Time(s past, TM time(s; old, | „ Or 
ancient time(s, etc, Time(s to come, limes to be 
(arch.), future time; esp. future ages, the future. 
The t. (the times),-the age now or then present. 4. 
‘The spacious times of great Elizabeth TENNYSON. 
5. When times grew cold and unbelieving J. H. 
NEWMAN, Colloq. phrases. As times go, as things 
go in these times. Behind the times, behind the 
modes or methods of these times. 6. I went and 
had as good a t. as heart could wish PEPYS. Phr. 
(To pe a (good, bad, etc.) t. (of it). To have the t. 

one's life, i.e. the best one has ever had, 7. a. 

e man in his t. playes many parts SHAKS. It 
will last my t. CARLYLE. 8. Pray take your own t. 
1796. 9. Phr. T. and lime, in the shipbuilding 
trade, applied to a contract to build at cost plus 
an 6 11. See also QUICK TIME. 
12. a. In t., out of t., in or out of correct rhythm. 
To beat t.: see BEAT v. II. 9. 

II. Time when: a point of time; a space 
of time treated without ref. toits duration. 1. 
A point in the course of time or of a period. 
In mod. Eng. What is the t.? i.e. the hour and 
minute as shown by the clock. (At) whatt., = 
when, at the time that: see WHAT a. ME. b. 
A point or fixed part of the year, a season; 
also, of a day, ast. of day, t. of night, dinner-t., 
bed-t. OE. 2. A point in duration marking or 
marked by some event or condition; a point 
of time at which something happens; an oc- 
casion OE. 3. Appointed, due, or proper time 
OE. b. Qualified by poss. pron., as his, her, 
its; often ellipt. for f. of death, of childbirth, 
ete. ; before (his, oto. ), t., prematurely OK. 4. 
A or the favourable, convenient, or fitting 
point of time for doing something; the right 
moment ; opportunity. (Often with his, her, 
etc. OE. 5. Any one of the occasions on 
which something is done or happens. Often 
qualified by à numeral. ME. 6. Preceded by 
à cardinal numeral and followed by a number 
or expression of quantity : used to express the 
multiplication of the number, etc. late ME. 
b. Also followed by an adj. or adv. in the 
comparative degree, or in the positive by as 
with an adj. or adv., expressing comparison 
1551. 7. pl. orig. The fixed hours of the day 
at which an omnibus started from its various 
Stations; hence, the established business 
enterprise of running an omnibus on a given 
route at such times, and the *goodwill' thus 
created by the owners of public service 
vehicles over particular routes as a recog- 
nized vendible asset 1863. 

1. To knowe..euery tyme of the nyht by the 
sterres fixe CHAUCER. b. Fleeting showers. .un- 
seasonable at the t. of year 1825, 2. This. trick 
escaped detection at the t. 1845. Phr. At no t., 
on no occasion. Once upon a f. : at a certain (unde- 
fined) period. At one f.: = ONCE 4. 3. It was tyme 
to go to bed CAXTON. No t. for: not a fitting oc- 
casion for. b. Y* Quene..was with childe, and 
nere her t. 1560. 4. When he sawe his tyme, he 
eryed his worde & token 1533. It is the T. to buy 
STEELE. The devil bides his t. 1722. 5, He did it 
fifty times, at the very least LANDOR. Phr. At a t. 
at one t., at the same t., at once, simultaneously. 

y a t., many times, ellipt. times, also times 
without or out of number, many a t. and oft (often), 
on many occasions, in many instances; oftei 
frequently. 6. Four times fifty ing men COL 
RIDGE. b. Men who had ten or twenty times less 
to remember GLADSTONE. 

III. gen. 1. Indefinite continuous duration 
regarded as that in which the sequence of 
events takes place. late ME. 2. Personified 
as an aged man, bald, but having a forelock, 
and carrying a scythe and an hour-glass 1509. 
3. In restricted sense, duration conceived as 
beginning and ending with the present life or 
material universe; finite duration as dist. 
from eternity. late ME. 4. A system of 
measuring or reckoning the passage of time 
1706. 

1. Remember that t. is money B. FRANKLIN. 
Add event to event, still T. is recognised as stretch- 
ing forth, and still there is room for more 1854. 2. 
Totake T. by the forelock, to seize one’s opportunity, 
toact promptly. 3. All t. compared with eternitie 
is but short t., yea indeed as no t. 1635. 4. Com- 
mon watches and clocks, are made to show the hour 
of mean t. 1834. 

Phrases. 1. Time of day. a. The hour as shown 
by the clock; hence, a point or stage in any course 
or period (somewhat collog.). b. In salutations, 
as to give one, or pass, the t. of day (now dial. and 

.), to greet, salute, exchange salutations. c. 
colloq. or slang. 'The state of the case; (to know) 
"what's what’; also, the right way of doing any- 
thing; the latest dodge. T. out of mind, from a 
time or during a period beyond human memory; 
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sot. (also for, from t.) immemorial. T. and tide, an 
alliterative reduplication; now only or mainly jn 
proverbial phrases, as t. and tide wait (or stay) for 
no man. T. after t., repeatedly. T. and again, 
with frequent recurrence; repeatedly, very often? 
T. enough, soon enough, in time, sutliclently 
early. 

2. Against t., in competition with the passi 
time; so as to finish one's task before the expiry e 
a certain period. At time(s, at one time and 
another, at various times, occasionally. b. (Af 
one t. with (and) another, during various detache 
periods, on various occasions. c. At the same t., dur- 
ing the same period, at the same moment, not 
before or after,. Also, used in introducing a reserva- 
tion, explanation, or contrast, —* whilesaying this, 
nevertheless, however, yet,still'. Between times, 
in the intervals between other actions; between- 
whiles. From t. to t. a. At more or less regular 
intervals; now and again, occasionally. tb. Con- 
tinuously, at all times. In t. a. In the course of 
time, sooner or later. b. Soon or early enough, not. 
too late. c. In good t. (a) After the lapse of a suit- 
able interval; in due course; at a proper time, (b) 
Soon or early ; ickly. fe) As an expression of 
ironical acquiescence, incredulity, or the like: To 
be sure! indeed! very well! (Cf. Fr. à la bonne 
heure.) On t., punctually; also pred. punctual, 
Chiefly U.S, collog. Out of t. a. adv. phr. After the 
prescribed period has elapsed; too late. b. adj, 
Phr. Unseasonable. With t., with the lapse of 
time, in the course of time. 

3. (The) t. was (hath been, shall be), inversion 
of there was (etc.) a time (when). To keep t.: a. 
Mus. To mark the rhythm by movements of the 
hands or baton; to beat time; also, of a performer, 
to adhere to the correct rhythm and rate of the 
music, to keep pace with a measure or another 
performer, etc, b. Of a timepiece: To register the 
passage of time correctly. $ 

Comb.: t.-bill, (a) a t.-table of trains, te. (b) a 
record kept by the guard of a train of the t. it 
leaves each station; -book, (a) a book in which an 
entry is made of the t. worked by employees; (b) 
= t.-bill (a); card, a card on which a record is 
kept of t. worked; -clock, a clock which records 
the t. at which a workman arrives or departs, or 
punches a t.-card; -course Naut., a ship's run, as 
on a fog, calculated by the vessel's speed, the t. 
occupied. and the direction; -detector, a clock 
(stationary at a point) or watch (carried by the 
watehman) having additional mechanism, operated 
by the watchman, toshow the times at which he was 
at certain points of his round; also called ¢.-watch; 
-expired a., whose term of engagement has on. 

ired; -exposure Phologr., exposure for à regu- 
ated time, as dist, from instantaneous exposure; 
-lag, the length of t. separating two correlated. 
physical phenomena; -lock, a lock with clock- 
work attachment which prevents its being un- 
locked until a set sheet, a t.-table (on ashoot); 
the paper on which are entered the names of work- 
men and the hours worked by them; 1 
Photogr., a shutter for t.-exposures; signal a 
visible or audible signal made at an observatory 
etc., to announce the exact t.; -signature M 5 
a sign placed at the beginning of a piece of musi » 
or where the t. changes, to show the measure s 
rhythm; -value Mus., the relative duration n 
note; -watch = (.-delector; -work, work paid 1 
on the basis of the t. occupied; dist. from ie 
work. 

Time (toim) v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
timed (toimd). late ME. If. Prec.] 1, rans. 
To appoint or arrange the time of (an action 
or event); to choose the moment for. 1 
(in context) to do (a thing) at the right t ex 
to adapt to the time’ (J.). b. To arrange to 
time of arrival of (a train, etc.); hence, to 
regulate the rate of travelling of; 7 0 "i 
calculate the pace and moment of impas Hs 
(a ball or moving body) 1861. c. To 9 
(a clock, etc.) to keep accurate time 1825. 11 
To mark the rhythm or measure of, as t) 
music; to sing or play (an air or instrumen 
in(good or bad) time 1500. b. To set the a 
of; to cause to coincide in time with Sors 
thing 1655. c. intr. To keep time to; to 505 3 
or move in unison or harmony with 1125 4001 
To fix the duration of; to assign the me! x a 
quantity of (a syllable) or the duration : 16 
note); also, to regulate the action 1 To 
mechanism, etc.) as to duration 1589. e 15 
ascertain or note the time at which 1 9 5 
thing) is done or happens; to note the 11 55 
occupied by (a person) or the duration d tho 
action, etc.) 1670. 5. Mech. To adjus ion 
parts of (a mechanism) so that a 1 at 
of movements or operations takes 1 
the required intervals and in the des 
sequence 1895. A then 

1. There is surely no greater W isedom ings 
well to t. the Beginnings, and Onsets 0! 
Bacon. b. The Royal train was timed to rei 
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Leamington at 1.17 p.m. 1861, 2. He was a thi 

of Blood, whose euery motion Was tim'd wi! 

dying Cryes BHAKS, b. Old Epopeus. . Who over- 
look'd the oars, and tim'd the stroke ADDISON, 
c. Beat, happy stars, timing with things below 
TENNYSON. 3. Phr. {Zo t. it out to procrastinate, 
delay, spin out the time (rare). 4. Slowly as he 
read, it was over in twelve minutes, for 1 timed 
him 1859. Hence Timed ppl. a. esp. in comb,, as 


well-timed. 
Time-ball. 1858, A ball moving on a 


vertical rod or pole, placed in some promi- 
nent position, for the purpose of indicating 
mean time, which it does by dropping at a 
certain moment each day from the top to the 
bottom of the rod. 

Ti-me-ba:ráain. 1775. A contract for the 
sale or purchase of goods or stock at a 
stipulated price on a certain future day; in 
Stock Exchange parlance, a transaction in 
which one accepts the liability to profit or 
lose by the amount of the difference between 
the prices of the stock involved on the day of 
dealing and on the settling-day. 

Timeful (toi-mfal), a. rare. ME. II. TIME 
sb. + -FUL,] Seasonable, due. Hence Ti-me- 
fully adv. with timely action CARLYLE. 

Ti‘me-ho:noured, a. 1593. Honoured or 
made honourable by length of time; re- 
spected on account of long existence or old 
establishment. 

Old Iohn of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster 
SHAKS. 

Ti-me-kee:per, timekeeper. 1686. 1. An 
instrument for registering the passage of 
time; a timepiece; formerly, a chronometer. 
2. One who notes, measures, or records time; 
spec. a. one who is employed in keeping 
account of workmen's hours of labour; b. 
one who beats time in music; c. one who 
marks the time occupied by a race, the 
rounds in a pugilistic encounter, etc, 1795. 
3. A person or thing that keeps (good or bad) 
time 1899. 

Timeless (toimlés) a. (adv. 1500. 
L-LESS] I. That is out of its proper time; 
untimely; ill-timed. Chiefly oet, now 
arch, or Obs. b. as adv. Out of due time 1586. 
2. Not subject to time; not affected by the 
lapse of tin eternal. Chiefly poet, and 
rhet. 1628, 3. Gram. Not expressing time or a 
temporal aspect. 

1. Let earth and heaven his t. death deplore 
MARLOWE, 2. When worlds. headlong rush To 
t. night, and chaos, whence they rose YOUNG. 

ence Timelessly adv. out of due time (arch. or 
Obs.); without reference to time, independently of 
the passage of time. 

\Timelia (toimi-ià). 1896. [alt. by Sun- 
devall (1872) from Horsfield's name 7'imalia 
(1820), said to be from an EInd. name; see 
a, Ornith, A genus of East Indian oscine 
birds, the type of which is T. pileata, a small 
bird found from Nepal to Cochin China and. 
Java. Hence Timelian a. Timeliine 
5 Uain) a, allied, or assumed to be allied, 


Ti:me- it. 1880. A limit in time, or to 
the duration of some action or condition; 
also, a limit to the duration of a licence or 
privilege. 

Timeliness (toi-mlinés). 1599. [f. next + 
-NESS.] The quality of being timely; fearly 
maturity (rare); seasonableness, suitableness 
to the time, 

„Timely (toi-mli), a. ME. [f. TIME sb. + 
gz +] 1. Occurring or appearing in good 

ime; early. Now rare or Obs. late ME. 2. 
e d opportune, well-timed ME. 
joke Coun had a pleasant wit, And loved a t. 

Timely (toi-mli), adv. [Late OE. timlice; 
See TIME sb., LVs. ] 1. Early, betimes; soon, 
Quickly. Now arch. or poet. 2. tSoon 
enough, in time; hence, in due season, 
Mpo ably; opportunely as regards time 

è. 3. Usu. hyphened to an adj. or pple. 
when used attrib. 1593. 
u 17 Spring visiteth not these quarters 80 t., 
Tavern Metern parts 1602. 2. All requisite 
ani ils t. provided 1715. 3. Our t.-repented 

15 en-forsaken habits of sin JER. TAYLOR. 
ipu und (ti-menogi) Naut. 1794. 
918 8 ult. based on (00) Fr. timon wagon- 
kom tiller and Guy sb] A rope passing 

m the fore-rigging to the anchor-stock to 
Prevent the fouling of the fore-sheet. 
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Timeous, timous (tai-mas), a. (adv. 
Chiefly Sc. 1470. (f. TIME sb. + a 
Occas. pronounced (toimios) or (timyos), 
from the spelling.) 1. = TIMELY a. I. b. as 
adv. Early, betimes. Now dial. 1578. 2. = 
"TIMELY d. 2. 1626, Hence Ti-meously adv. 
in a t. manner. 

Timepiece (toi-mypis). 1765. [PIECE sb. 
II. 8 (‘pieces made at Augsburgh, that 
moved by the help of Clock-work', 1698).] 
An instrument for measuring and registering 
the passage of time. 

Timer (toi mon). 1841. [f. TIME sb. and 
v. + ARI. ] 1. One who appoints the time for 
an action event, etc. 2. a. A (good or bad) 
time-keeper. b. One who times clocks, etc. 
C. — TIME-KEEPER 2 c. 1884. 3. In comb., as 
FULL-TIMER, HALF-TIMER, etc.; fast t., one 
who or that which completes a race, etc. in 
fast time 1891. > 

Ti-me-se:rver. 1584, [f. phr. fo serve the 
time; see SERVE v. I, 10.] One who adapts his 
conduct to the time or season; usu., one who 
on grounds of self-interest shapes his conduct 
in conformity to the views that are in favour 
at the time; a ‘trimmer’. 

Ti-me-se:rving, vbl. sb. 1621. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING'.] The action or conduct of a time- 
server; ‘trimming’. 

Ti-me-se:rving, ppl. a. 1030. [f. as prec. 
* -ING*.] Characterized by interested com- 
pliance; ‘trimming’, temporizing. 

Ti-me-spi:rit. 1831. (tr. G. zeilgeist.] 
The spirit of the time, the genius of the age. 

Ti-me-ta:ble. 1838. A tabular list or 
schedule of the times at which successive 
things are to be done or happen, or of the 
times occupied in the parts of some process. 
spec. a. A printed table or book of tables 
showing the times of arrival and departure 
of railway trains at and from the stations; 
also, a similar table of times of arrival and 
departure of steam-boats, ete. b. A chart 
used in railway traffic offices, showing by 
means of cross lines, in one direction repre- 
senting hours and minutes and in the other 
miles, the position of the various trains at 
any given moment. c. A table showing how 
the time of a school, ete., for any day, or for 
a week, is allotted to classes and subjects. 

a. Bradshaw's Railway Time Tables 1839. 

Ti-me-worn, a. 1729. Worn by process of 
time; impaired by age. 

Timid (timid), a. 1549. - Fr. timide or 
L. timidus, f. timére fear; see Abl.] Subject 
to fear; easily frightened; wanting boldness 
or courage; fearful, timorous. b. Charac- 
terized by or indicating fear 1741. 

Poor is the triumph o'er the t. hare THOMSON. 
b. Carry to him thy t. counsels GRAY. Ti-mid-ly 
adv., -ness (rare), 3 

Timidity (timi-diti). 1508. [- Fr. timidité 
or L. timiditas, t. timidus TMID; see -ITY.] 
The quality of being timid; fearfulness. 

Timist (toi-mist). 1613, [87] fl. A time- 
server 1058. 2. One who keeps correct time 
in music 1705. 3. Crickel. One who times the 
ball (well or badly) 1893. 

Timocracy (toimo-krüsi). 1586. [— (O)Fr. 
timocratie - med. L. timocratia — Gr. rysoxparia, 
f. nui honour, value + gpu -ORACY.] 1. In 
the Aristotelian sense: A polity with a 
property qualification for the ruling class, 
2. In the Platonic sense: A polity (like that 
ot Sparta) in which love of honour is said to 
be the dominant motive with the rulers 1656. 
Hence Timocrattic, -al adjs. 

Timon (toimón). 1588. [Gr. Tur, Per- 
sonal name.] The name of a noted misan- 
thrope of Athens, the hero of Shakespeare's 
Timon of Athens; hence, one like Timon, a 
misanthrope. x 

Timoneer (toimónP). rare. 162. [- 
(O)Fr. timonier, f. timon helm :- L. temo, 
on-; see -EER.] A helmsman, steersman. 

Timorous (ti-móros) d. 1450. [- OFr. 
temoros, eus - med. L. timorosus, f. L. timor 
fear, f. timére; see TIMID, -0Us.] 1. Full of or 
affected by fear (either for the time or 
habitually); fearful. b. Indicating or pro- 
ceeding from fear; characterized by timidity 
1581. 12. Causing fear or dread; dreadful, 


terrible —1632. 
1. "Timerous of death 1618. Animals of the hare 
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kind. .are inoffensive and t. GOLDSM, b. This t. 
policy 1838. Hence Ti-morous-ly adv., -ness. 

Timorsome (ti-moisim), a. Now dial. 
1599. [t. Tonous, with substitution of 
-SOME! for -0US.] Subject to or characterized 
by fear; timorous, timid. 

"Timothy (tizmópi). 1747, Short for next. 
Also attrib, as t. field, hay. 

Timothy grass. 1730. [Said to be f. 
name of Timothy Hanson, who was the first, 
to cultivate it as an agricultural plant.) A 
name (orig. Amer.) for Meadow Cat's-tail 
Grass, Phleum pratense, a native British 
grass, introduced into cultivation under this 
name in the N. Amer. colonies in the 18th c. 

fTimwhi:sky. 1764. [f. WHISKY 80. 7 first 
element unkn.] A kind of high light car- 
riage, seated for one or two, drawn by a 
single horse or by two horses driven ‘tan- 
dem’; a gig; a whisky —1837. 

Tin (tin), sb. (OE. tin = Oris, (M)LG. 
(M)Du. tin, OHG. sin (G. sinn), ON. tin 
Gmc. *tinam, of unkn. origin, perh, a pre-IE. 
word of western Europe.] 1. A well-known 
metal, nearly approaching silver in whiteness 
and lustre, highly malleable, and taking a. 
high polish; used in the manufacture of 
articles of block tin, in the formation of 
alloys, as bronze, pewter, etc, and, on 
account of its resistance to oxidation, for 
making tin-plate and lining culinary and 
other iron vessels. As a chemical element, 
symbol Sn (stannum), atomic weight 119. b. 
With defining attribute 1610. 2. A vessel 
made of tin, or more usu. of tinned iron; 
spec. u vessel in which meat, fish, fruit, ete., 
is hermetically sealed for preservation; 
locally, a small cylindrical drinking vessel or 
mug with a handle 1821. b, Tin-plate as the 
material of such vessels 1879. 3. slang. 
Money, cash 1836, 

1. b. Bar-t. = block l.; black t., t, ore (the 
dioxide, SnO;) prepared for smelting; block t., 
metallic t. refined and cast into blocks; grain t., 
a very pure t. obtained by fusing stream t. in a 
blast furnace supplied with charcoal and breaking 
it into small pieces; phosphor t., an artificial 
compound of t. and phosphorus; stream t., t. 
ore washed from the sand or gravel in which it 
occurs; white t., refined metallic t, 
attrib, and Comb.: as t. box, -mine, -ore, "whistle, 
-works; also fig. with ref. to t. as a base metal; 
also, made of corrugated iron; t.-bath, the mass 
of melted t. in a t.-furnace; -can = sense 
hat (Mil. slang), a shrapnel helmet; (o put the t. 
hat on, to ‘finish’, SENE the lid on’ god fig., 
a base or unworthy object of veneration; -liquor, 
a solution of t. in strong acid mixed with common 
salt, used as a mordant in dyeing; -mordant, a 
mordant consisting of a solution of t. in acid, as 
Liquor; -opener, an instrument for 0j upg 
soldered tins; -pyrites, a sulphide of t.; b 

late ME. |f. prec.) 1, trans. 


a miner's name for tin ore, 

Tin (tin), v. 

To cover with a thin deposit of tin; to cout or 
plate with tin. 2. In soldering iron, brass, 
etc.: To perform the preliminary processes 
of heating the surfaces and covering them 
with a thin coating of the solder 1873. 3. To 
put up or seal (provisions) in a tin for 
preservation; to can 1887. 

Tinamou  (tinüm&) 1783. [= Fr. 
tinamou — Galibi tinamu.) A bird of the 
genus Tinamus or family Tinamidw of 
dromeognathous birds, having an external 
resemblance to partridges or quails, 

Tincal (ti-nkil), tincar (ti-nkia), 103 
[In form tincal — Malay tingkal i= Skr. jan- 
kana; in Pers., Urdu tankdr, tinkar, whence 
the form incar; cf. med.L. (incar (X1). 
Cf. AvTINCAR.] Crude borax, found in lake- 
deposits in Tibet, Persia, and other Asiatic 
countries. 

Tinchel (tinyél, tigkel) Se. 1549. [= 
Gael. timchioll (tfi-my70l) circuit, compass, 
round.) In Scotland, a wide circle of 
hunters driving together a number of deer 
by gradually closing in on them, 

Tinct (tinkt), sb. Now poet. 1471. E L. 
tinctus a dyeing, f. tingere to stain.) 1. 
"TINOTURE 8b. 1, 2, 4. 1002. 12. Alch. A trans- 
muting elixir 1000, 

1. White and Azure lac’d With Blew of Heauens 
owne t. SHAKS. 2. Ant. & Cl. I. v. 37. 

Tinct, ppl. a. poet. 1579. [7 L. tinctus pa. 
pple. of tingere; see next.) Coloured, tinted; 
dyed, tinged; imbued. Const. as pa. pple. 
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Lucent syrops, t. with cinnamon KEATS. 

tTinct, v. 1594. [= linct-, pa. ppl. stem of 
L. tingere dye, colour.] 1. frans. To colour; 
to dye; to tinge, tint —1086. 2. transf. and 
fig. = TINCTURE v. 2 a, b. 11734. 3. Alch. To 
subject to a transmuting elixir —1655. 

Tinctorial (tigktó?riàl) a. 1655. . L. 
tinctorius (f. tinclor dyer) + A 1.] Of, 
pertaining to, or used in dyeing; yielding or 
using dye or colouring matter. Hence 
"Tincto-rially adv. 

Tincture (ti-nktita, -tfor, sb. late ME. 
L. tinctura dyeing, f. tinct-; see TINCT v., 
-URE.] fl. A dye, pigment; spec. a dye used 
as a cosmetic —1825. 2. Hue, colour; a tinge, 
tint. Now rare. 1477. b. Her. Inclusive term 
for the metals, colours, and furs used in 
coats of arms, eto. 1610. +3. The action of 
dyeing, staining, or colouring —1681. tb. fig 
A stain, blemish —1658. +4. fig. An imparted 
quality likened to a colour or dye; a specious 
or ‘colourable’ appearance; a tinge —1800. 
+5. A physical quality (other than colour) 
communicated to something; esp. a taste or 
flavour, a taint —1727. b. A slight infusion 
(of some element, quality, etc.); a tinge, 
shade, flavour, trace; a smattering (of 
knowledge, etc.) 1612. 16. Alch. A supposed 
spiritual principle or immaterial substance 
whose character or quality may be infused 
into material things, which are then said to 
be tinctured; the quintessence, spirit, or soul 
of a thing. Universal t., the Elixir. 1093. 
fb. An active principle, of a physical nature, 
emanating or derivable from any body or 
substance; a liquid or volatile principle 
—1077. 7. Chem. and Pharm. ta. The (sup- 
posed) essential principle of any substance 
obtained in solution. Also, the extraction of 
this essential principle. 1610. b. Mod. 
Pharmacy. A solution, usu. in a menstruum 
of alcohol, of some principle used in medicine, 
chiefly vegetable, as t. of opium (laudanum), 
but occas. animal, as t. of cantharides, or 
mineral, as t. of ferric chloride 1648, 

More particularly called an alcoholic tincture. 
But the menstruum may also be sulphuric ether 
or spirit of ammonia (both mainly alcohol), which 
give ethereal and ammoniated tinctures respec- 
tively; when wine is used they are called medicated 


wines. 

2. 'Tis not..The t. of a skin, that I admire 
ADDISON. b. Tinctures, in Heraldry are of three 
descriptions: metals, colours, and furs. The 
former are or, argent; the second gules, azure, 
sable, vert, purpure, sanguine, and tenny. The 
chief furs are ermine and vair; but there are 
several varieties of both, distinguished by dif- 
ferent names. 1842. 4. The Saxon language re- 
ceived little or no t. from the Welsh BURKE. 5. b. 
‘This, perhaps, cannot be called Affectation; but 
it has some T. of it STEELE. 

Tincture, v. 1616. [f. prec.] 1. trans. To 
impart a tincture or dye to; to dye; to 
colour, tinge, imbue. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 2. 
transf. and fig. To imbue or impregnate with 
a quality; to communicate some quality to; 
to affect, tinge, taint. (Chiefly in pa. pple., 
const, with.) ta. with a physical quality, as 
smell or taste —1820. b. with a mental or 
moral quality or character 1636. 

1. Cheekes tinctured with Vermillion Sir T. 
HERBERT. 2. b. His Conversation was tinctured 
throughout with the Ancient Mythology 1718. 

Tind (tind), v. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [repr. 
OE. causative -tendan :- Gme. *landjan 
(whence Goth. tandjan kindle), f. *tend- 
*tand- *tund- kindle; see TINDER.] 1. trans. 
To set fire to, light, kindle (a fire, torch, 
flame.). 2. intr. To catch fire, kindle, become 
ignited, begin to burn ME. 3. fig. trans. To 
inflame, excite, arouse, inspire ME. 

1. As one candle tindeth a thousand 1003. 2. 
Wash your hands, or else the fire Will not teend 
to your desire HERRICK. 3. Shop-consciences, . . 
Preach'd up, and ready tined for a rebellion 
DRYDEN. 

Tindal (ti-ndàl) India. 1698. I- Hind. 
tandel — Malayalam tandal, Telugu fangelu.] 
1. A native petty officer of lascars, on board. 
ship, or in the ordnance department; also, 
the foreman of a gang of labourers on public 
works (Yule); a boatswain; a foreman. 2. A 
personal attendant 1859. 

Tinder (tide.  [OE. íynder, tyndre, 
corresp. (with variation in suffix and gender) 
to (M)LG. tunder (Du. tonder), OHG. zuntara 
(G. zunder), ON. tundr, f. Gme. und-; see 
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TIND v.] Any dry inflammable substance 
that readily takes fire from a spark and 
burns or smoulders; esp. that prepared from 
partially charred linen and from species of 
Polyporus or corkwood fungus (AGARIC 1), 
formerly in common use to catch the spark 
struck from a flint with a steel, as the means 
of kindling a fire or ‘striking’ a light. 
attrib. and Comb.: t.-box, a box containing t. 
(also usu. the flint and steel with which. the spark 
was struck); -fungus, a fungus from which t. is 
made, as t.-polypore, Polyporus fomentarius. 
Tindery (tindori) a. 1754. [f. prec. + 
-y!,] Of the nature of or resembling tinder, 


tinder-like, also fig. ‘inflammable’, pas- 
sionate. 
Tine (toin), sb. [OE. tind (whence AL. 


linda xut) = MLG. tind, OHG. zint, ON. 
tindr, rel. to synon. MLG. tinne, OHG. zinna 
(G. zinne pinnacle), For the loss of final d cf. 
groin, lawn, woodbine.] 1. Each of a series of 
projecting sharp points on some weapon or 
implement, as a harrow, fork, etc.; a prong, 
spike, tooth. 2. Each of the pointed branches 
of a deer's horn. late ME. 

Tine, sb.“ (Only in and after Spenser.) 
1590. [By-form of TEEN sb. Perh. from 
Norse: ef. Norw. dial. tyne injury.] Afflic- 
tion, trouble, sorrow —1610. 

'To seek her out with labor and long tyne SPENSER. 

Tine, a. and sb. late ME. [Of unkn. 
origin. Cf. TINY.) A. adj. = TINY a. —1605, 

A ioynt of Mutton, and any pretty little t. 
Kickshawes SHAKS. 

B. sb. or quasi-sb. A very little space, time, 
or amount; a very little; ‘a bit’ 1556. 

Tine, tyne (toin), v.* Obs. exc. dial. (OE. 
tjnan = OFris. tēna, MDu. tūnen (Du. 
tuinen), OHG. zünen (G. adunen) - WGmc. 
*lünjan, f. tün- enclosure; see TowN.] 1. 
trans. To close, shut (a door, gate, or win- 
dow; a house, one's mouth, eyes, etc.). Also 
with to adv. and absol. 2. a. To enclose or 
shut (a thing) up in something. late ME. 
b. To fence, hedge in OE. 

Tine, tyne (toin), v.“ Now n. dial. and Sc. 
Pa. t. and pa. pple. tint (tint). ME. [~ 
ON. týna (- *tiunjan) destroy, lose, perish, 
f. Hon loss, damage, cogn. with OE. leon; see 
TEEN sb. and v.] = LOSE v. 

Tine, var. of TIND v. 

Tinea (ti-nià). late ME. [L., a gnawing 
worm, a moth, bookworm.] 1. Path. Tech- 
nical name of the disease RINGWORM. 2. Enf. 
A genus of small moths (Microlepidoptera), 
including T. tapetzella and J. pellionella, and 
T. destructor, the larve of which are very 
destruetive to cloth, feathers, soft paper, 
stuffed birds, etc. In earlier times the word 
was applied to other destructive insects and 
worms. Hence Ti-nean, Ti-neid a. of or 
belonging to the genus 7'. or family Tineida; 
sb. a member of this genus or family. 

Tined (tind), a. late ME. If. TINE sbb. + 
-ED*.] Furnished with or having tines. 

Tinfoil (ti-nfoil), sb. late ME. [f. TIN sb. 
+ For sb.] Tin hammered or rolled into a 
thin sheet; also, a sheet of the same rubbed 
with quicksilver, used for backing mirrors 
and precious stones; a similar sheet of an 
alloy of tin and lead, used as a wrapping to 
protect comfits, etc., from moisture or air. 
Hence Ti-nfoil v. trans. to cover or coat with 
t.; Ti-nfoiled ppl. a. esp. fig. 

Ting (tin), sb. 1002. [f. next.] The sound 
emitted by a small bell, or other resonant 
body, as the result of a single stroke. Also 
advb., or without grammatical construc- 
tion, esp. when repeated. b. 7'.-a-ling, 
t.-a-ring, the sound of the ringing of a small 
bell, or the like 1833. Also Ting-tang 1080. 

The sharp t. of a hand-bell 1895. b. Ting-a-ling. 
Telephone again. 1906. 

Ting (tin), v. 1495. [imit.] 1. trans. To 
cause (a small bell or the like) to emit a 
ringing note. 2. intr. Of a bell, a metal or 
glass vessel, or the like: To emit a high- 
pitehed ringing note when struck, to ring 
1502. 3. To make a ringing sound with a bell, 
eto. 1605. 

Tinge (tin*;), sb. 1752. [f. TINGE v.] 1. 
A slight shade of colouring, esp. one modi- 
fying a tint or colour. 2. fig. A modifying 
infusion or intermixture; a touch or flavour 
of some quality 1797. 
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2. His political opinions had a t. of Whiggism 
MACAULAY. 

Tinge (tins3), v. 1477. - L. tingere to dye, 
colour.] 1. trans. To impart a trace or slight 
shade of some colour to; to tint: to modify 
the tint or colour of (const. with) Also 
absol. b. transf. To impart a slight taste or 
smell to; to affect slightly by admixture 
1690. 2. intr. To become modified in colour; 
to take a (specified or implied) tinge 1602, 3. 
fig. To qualify, modify, or slightly vary the 
tone of 1674. 

3. This grief tinged the whole of Mr. Croker's 
subsequent life 1884. 

Tingent (ti-nd3ént), a. Now rare or Obs, 
1650. - L. tingens, -ent-, pr. pple. of tingere; 
see prec., -ENT.] That tinges or colours, 
colouring, dyeing. 

Tin-glass. Now rare. 
+ Grass.] An old name for: Bismuth. 

Tingle (ting’l), sb. 1700. [f. next.) An 
instance, act, or condition of tingling, Also 
advb. or without constr. 

The t. of the morning air 1908. 

Tingle (ti-ng’l), v. late ME.  [perh. 
modification of TINKLE v. by assoc, with 
Rive v.] I. 1. intr. Said of the ears: To be 
affected with a ringing or thrilling sensation 
at the hearing of anything. b. Said also of 
the cheeks under the influence of shame, 
indignation, ete. 1555. 2. Of other parts of 
the body: To be thrilled by a peculiar 
stinging or smarting sensation, physical or 
emotional; to smart, thrill, vibrate; also fig. 
of inanimate things, companies of persons, 
etc. late ME. b. Predicated of that which 
causes the sensation: To thrill, vibrate; to 
pass with a thrill 1819. 3. (rans. To cause to 
tingle; to sting, excite, stimulate 1572. b. 
absol. or intr. 1872. 

1. Least I cause good and learned mens eares to 
t. at his leud and vnseemely rimes HAKLUYT, 2. 
Wounds t. most when they are about to heal 
THACKERAY. b. The lust of battle tingling in him 
from head to heel KINGSLEY. 3. The cold, incon- 
siderate of persons, tingles your blood EMERSON, 

II. 1. intr. To make a continued light ring- 
ing sound. Now rare. late ME. 2. trans. To 
cause (a bell) to ring lightly; ng (a bell, 
a chime, ete). Now rare. 1649. Hence 
Ti-ngler, something that causes tingling, as 
a blow; a ‘stinger’. Ti-nglingly adv. 

Tink (tink), int. and sb. 1609. [imit.] 
A representation of the abrupt sound made 
by striking resonant metal with something 
hard and light; often reduplicated; also 
with such variations as t-tank, (.-a-L., ete. 
Hence as sb. a single sound of this kind; also 
fig. in ref. to rhyme or verse. € 

Tink (tink), v. Now rare or Obs. late ME. 
limit. (Wyclif). See TINKLE v.] 1. intr. 
To emit a metallic sound with very short 
resonance, e.g. as is done by a cracked bell, 
but occas. used as = TINKLE, to chink, clink, 
2. Of a person: To make such a sound by 
striking upon metal or other resonant sub- 
stance 1533. 3. trans. To cause to emit an 
abrupt metallic sound 1495. u 

1. Prov. As the fool thinketh, the bell tinketh, le. 
to the fool the bell seems to say what he wants it 
to say; in ref. to a superstitious notion that the 
tinkling of a bell sometimes gives an oracular 
monition or answer. " 

Tink, v.“ Now rare or Obs. ME. [Goes 
with TINKER sb., of which, if its history 
could be traced further back, it may bo the 
source; but it may also be a back-formation 
from tinker. See also TINKLER.] trans. TO 
mend, solder, rivet (rarely, to make) pots 
and pans, as a tinker. L 

Tinker (tinkoa), sb. ME. [Earliest in AL. 
Editha le Tynekere (c1265), then Tomkyn x 
Tinkere (Langland). ‘The corresp. Ver 
Tink v. is not recorded until XV. Seo 
TINKLER.] 1. A craftsman (usu. itinerant} 
who mends pots, kettles, and other metal 
household utensils. b. In Scotland 15 
north of Ireland, a gipsy. Also applied 
itinerant beggars, traders, and performer 
generally. 1561. c. A clumsy or inet ee 
mender; a botcher; also fig. In U.S. SY 
applied to a *jack-of-all-trades'. 1044. 
(f. next.] An act or bout of tinkering; A * 
bungling or unskilful attempt at men 1155 
something 1857. 3. Local name for: a- all 
skate. b. The stickleback. c. U.S. A sm 


1478. [f. TIN sb. 
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or young mackerel. d. The guillemot 1836. 
(Cf. TINKERSHERE.) 4. Ordnance. A small 
mortar fixed on the end of a staff, and fired 
by a trigger and lanyard. U.S. 1877. 

I. Phr. Not to care, or be worth, a tinker's curse or 
intensification of *not to care a curse or 
damn’, with ref. to the reputed addiction of 
tinkers to profane swearing. 

Tinker (ti-nkos), v. 1592. . prec.] 1. 
inir. To work as a tinker; to mend metal 
utensils (and hence gen. any material 
objects), esp. in a clumsy or bungling way. 
b. fig. To work at something (immaterial) 
clumsily or imperfectly; also, to occupy 
oneself about something in a trifling or 
aimless way; to potter 1658. 2, trans. To 
mend as a tinker; to patch up 1753. 

1. b. The public were tired of government which 
merely tinkered at legislation 1880. 2. fig. Men 
are prone to be tinkering the work of their own 


hands LOWELL. 
+Tinkerly, 4. 1586. [f. TINKER sb. + -LY*.] 


Having the character of a tinker or of 
tinker’s work; clumsy, bungling, unskilful; 
of poor qual mean, low, disreputable 
1081. 

Tinkershere, -shire (ti-nkoafPa). local. 
1799. [f. TINKER sb.; second element of 
unkn, origin.] The common guillemot; the 
black guillemot. 

Tin-kettle. 1775. A kettle of tinned iron. 
(Often fig. with allusion to its being fastened 
to a dog's tail to tease and frighten it, or to 
the noise made by beating it.) 

Tinkle (ti uk“), sb. 1682. [t. next.) The 
act or action of tinkling; a sharp light 
ringing sound, such as that made by a small 
bell, e b. fig. in ref. to speech or 
verse 1 c. Heduplicated, expressing 
repetition of such sounds; also as adv. 1682. 
Of ice and glass the t., Pellucid, silver-shrill 


(ti-nk'l), v.* late ME. [In form, a 
frequent. of TINK b.“ (see -LE 3), which also 
suits the chronology, both being used by 
Wyclif.) I. intr. Of the ears: = TINGLE v. 1. 
Now rare. 

His Ears tinckled, and his Colour fled DRYDEN. 

IL 1. To give forth a series of short light 
sharp ringing sounds. Said of bells, musical 
instruments, and other resonant objects. late 
ME. b. To flow or move with a tinkling 
sound 1822. c. transf. To rhyme or jingle 1626. 
2. Of a person: To produce such a sound 1750. 
b. fig. To utter empty sounds or senseless 
words, talk idly, prate 1641. 3. trans. a. To 
make known, call attention to, or express by 
tinkling (lit. or fig.) 1502. b. To affect, 
attract, or summon by tinkling 1582. 4. To 
cause (something) to tinkle or make a short 
light ringing sound 1582. 

1. A sheepbell tinkles on the heath 1819. b. A 
small rill tinkled along close by W. IRVING. 2. 
We are but crackt cimbals, we do but tinckle, we 
know nothing MILTON. 

tTinkle, v.* 1599. [Back-formation from 
next.| = TINKER v. 1 —1630. 

Tinkler (tinkles). Sc. and dial. ME. 
[Earliest in AL. Jacobi tinkler (c1175), 
Christoferus Tynkeler (1484); in Eng. con- 
text from 1570. Earlier by a century than 
TINKER sb., its relation to this, and to TINK 
v.*, cannot be determined.] A tinker, a 
worker in metal; in Scotland, ete., usu. à 
gipsy, or other itinerant mender of pots, 
Pans, and metal-work. 

Tinkling (tiņkliņn), vbl. sb. 1495. f. 
TINKLE v.i + Axdi.] 1. The action of 
TINKLE v. 2, Short for tinkling grackle; see 
next, 1847. 

L.Drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds GRAY, 

Tinkling (ti-yklin), ppl. a. 1440. [f. as 
proc.  -ING*] That tinkles. b. J. grackle, 
also simply finkling: a bird, a species of 
Srackle (Quiscalus crassirostris) found in 
Jamaica; so called from its note 1847. Hence 
Tinklingly adv. 

Tinkly (ti nell, a. 1802. It. TINKLE v.t or 
8). + -YL] Characterized by tinkling. 

The t. piano 1894. 

M nman (tinmien). 1011. [f. TIN sb. + 

AN sb.] A man who works in or with tin; 
à tinsmith. In Cornwall, a man employed 
In dressing tin ore, 
oc inned (tind), ppl. a. late ME. [f. TIN sb. 

TV.  -ED.] 1. Coated or plated with tin. 
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2. Preserved in air-tight tins; canned 1879. 

3. Of music: Produced by mechanical means, as 
jn a cinema 1929. 

Tinner (tino). 1512. [f. TIN sb. or v. + 
-ER'.] 1. A tin-miner. 2. One who works in 
tin; a tin-plater, tinman, tinsmith 1611. 3. 
One who tins meat, fruit, etc.; a canner 1906, 

Tinnery (ti-nori). 1769. [f. TINNER + -Y*, 
or f. TIN + -ERY.] Tin-mining; pl. tin- 
mines or tin-works. 

Tinning (ti-nin), vbl. sb. 1440. [f. TIN v. 
or sb. + -ING'.] I. Coating, lining, or plating 
with tin; working at tin-ware. b. concr. A 
tin coating or lining 1761. 2. The putting up 
and sealing of meat, fish, fruit, etc., in tins 
for preservation 1903. 3. Tin-mining 1855. 

Tinnitus (tinoi-tos). 1843. IL. f. tinnire 
ring, tinkle, of imit. origin.] Med. A sensa- 
tion of ringing in the ears. 

Tinny (tini) a. 1552. [f. TIN sb. + -Y*.] 
1. Consisting of, abounding in, or yielding 
tin; formerly also, of tin, made of tin, 2. 
Like or resembling tin or that of tin; esp. of 
sounds; in Painting, hard, crude, metallic 
1877. 3. slang. Having plenty of ‘tin’; 
wealthy 1871, 

1. Dart, nigh chockt with sands of t. mines 
SPENSER. 2. The old t.-sounding spinnet 1904. 

Tinoceratid (teinose-ritid), a. and sb. 
1889. [irreg. f. Gr. cle stretch, as if = 
stretching out + xépas, xepar- horn + -ID*.] 
Palwont. A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or having 
the characters of the Tinoceras, a very 
fossil mammal. B. sb. A fossil of this genus 
1891, 

Tin-plate. 1077. Sheet-iron or, in recent 
use, often sheet-steel, coated with tin; a 
plate of this. So Tin-plated ppl. a. 
Ti-n-pla'ter. 

Tin-pot (ti-n,pe-t, tinpot). 1772. 1. (as 
two words) A pot made of tin or tin-plate. 
2. The pot of molten tin into which the sheet 
of iron is dipped in the manufacture of tin- 
plate 1839. 3. attrib. Resembling or suggest- 
ing a tin pot in quality or sound; hence 
contempl.. of inferior quality, shabby, poor, 
cheap 1865. 

3. Miserable t. politicians 1897. 

Tinsel (ti-nsél, -s U, sb. and d. 1902. [First 
in finsell(e salen, prob. repr. AFT. *satin 
eslincelé, with loss of final -é as in costive; 
hence, by ellipsis, used subst. OFr. estincelé 
(in which the s had become mute in XIV), f. 
estincele (mod. étincelle spark), repr. pop. L. 
*slincilla, for L. SCINTILLA,] I. adj. passing 
into sb. used altrib. Of satin, etc.: Made to 
sparkle or glitter by the interweaving of gold 
or silver thread, by brocading with such 
thread, or by overlaying with a thin coating 
of gold or silver. 12. A kind of cloth or tissue; 
tinselled cloth; a rich material of silk or 
wool interwoven with gold or silver thread; 
oceas., a thin net or gauze thus made; later, 
a cheap imitation of this 1755. 3. Very thin 
plates or sheets, spangles, strips, or threads, 
orig. of gold or silver, later of copper, brass, 
ete., used chiefly for ornament; now esp. for 
cheap and showy ornamentation, gaudy 
stage costumes, and the like 1593. 4. fig. 
Anything showy or attractive with little or 
no intrinsic worth 1000. 5. attrib. passing 
into adj. Glittering, splendid. Chiefly in 
disparagement: Showy 1 e real worth; 
dy, tawdry 1595. 
cheaply gaudy. farres, the tinsell of the night 
1593. 4. That poverty of ideas which had been 


led under the t. of politeness 
Jonge. Be Neither their t. wit, nor superficial 


jearning will hold them up then 1680. 

Tinsel, v. 1594. [f. Prec.] 1. trans. To 
make glittering with gold or silver (or imita- 
tions thereof) interwoven, brocaded, or laid 
2. To give a speciously attractive or 
earance to; to cover the d of 
wit as with tinsel 1748. Hence Ti'n- 
bored a. = prec. 1; also, embellished 
with gold or silver leaf. 

Tinselly (ti-nstli), a. 1811. (. as prec. * 
i.] Of the nature of, characterized by, or 
abounding in tinsel; hence, cheaply splendid 
or sparkling, ‘pinchbeck’. 

"Tinsmith (tiamsmip). 1858. Uf. TIN + 
Swrm.] A worker in tin; a maker of tin 
utensils; a whitesmith. 

Tin-stone. 1002. The most commonly 


on. 
showy app 
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occurring form of tin ore; cassiterite, native 
tin dioxide (peroxide). 

Tint (tint), sb. 1717. [alt. (perh. by assim. 
to It. tinta) of Tixcr sb.] 1. A colour, hue, 
usu. slight or delicate; a tinge; esp. one of 
the several lighter or deeper shades or 
varieties, or degrees of intensity, of the same 
colour. b. fig.; esp. Quality, kind; a slight 
imparted or modifying character 1760. 2. 
spec. a. Painting. A grade of colour; spec. a 
mixture of a colour with white 1753. b. 
Engraving. The effect produced by a series 
of fine parallel lines more or less closely 
drawn so as to produce an even and uniform. 
shading 1880. 

1. Autumn tints of brown and gold 1878. b. Our 
inborn spirits have a t. of thee BYRON, 

Comb.: t.-block, a block of wood or metal 
hatched with fine parallel lines suitable for 
printing tints; -tool, an implement used for 

atching a t.-block. 

Tint (tint), v. 1791. [f. prec.] trans. To 
impart a tint to; to colour, esp. slightly or 
with delicate shades; to tinge. Also absol. 
B — 5 for pass. To become tinted or coloured 
1892. 

"Tint, pa. pple. of TINE v.* 

Tin-tack, 1840. (Tack sb.!] A tack, or 
short light iron nail, coated with tin, 

Phr. T'o come down to tin-tacks: cf. TACK sb. I. 2. 

Tintamarre (tintàmü-r) Now rare. 1507. 
[- Fr. tintamarre, of unkn. origin.) A con- 
fused noise, uproar, clamour, racket, hubbub, 
clatter. 

+Tint for tant. 1620. [alt. of taunt for 
taunt (see TAUNT sb.), perh. after the earlier 
tit for lat.] = tit for tat (Tux sb.*), 1828. 

Tintinnabulant (tintinze,bizwlänt), a. 1812. 
It. as next + -ANT.] Ringing or tinkling as 
a small bell; jingling. (This and the allied 
words are all pedantic.) 

Tintinnabular (tintine-bitlaa), a. 1767. 
Ir. L. tintinnabulum bell + -AR'.] = next. 

Tintinnabulary (tintinie-bitläri), a, 1787. 
[f. as prec. + -ARY'.] Of or pertaining to 
bells or bell-ringing; of the nature of a bell; 
characterized by bell-ringing. 

Tintinnabulation (ti:ntinibidule!-fon). 1831. 
It. as prec.; see -ATION.] Bell-ringing; the 
sound or music so produced. 

Tintinnabulous (tintinæ-biŭləs), d. 1791. 
lt. as prec.; see -0US.] Characterized by or 
pertaining to bell-ringing. 

Tintinnabulum (tintinæ-biŭlðm). Pl. -a. 
1597. [L., bell, f. tintinnare to ring + -bulum, 
suffix of instrument.] A small tinkling bell. 

Tintometer (tinto-mitoz). 1889. [f. TINT 
sb. + METER. ] Proprietary name of an 
apparatus for the determination of colour by 
comparison with standard shades. 

Tin-type (ti-njtoip). 1875. [f. TIN sb. + 
Tyrk.] Phologr. A photograph taken as a 
positive on a thin tin plate. 

Tiny (toi-ni), a. (sb.) 1598, [In the earliest 
examples always preceded by little; exten- 
sion with v of synon. TINE a. and sb.*] 
Very small, little, or slight; minute. 

This Cupid was a little tyny, Cogging, Lying 
Peevish Nynny COTTON. 

B. as sb. A tiny one, a very small child, an 
infant. Usu. in pl. tinies. 1863. 

-tion, a compound suffix, repr, (orig. 
through Fr. -tion) L. tio. -tion-, which con- 
sists of the suffix -io, -ion- added to the -t- 
of a L. ppl. stem, as in rela-l-ion, deten-t-ion, 
op-t-ion. The etymological meaning was 
primarily ‘the state or condition of being 
(what the pa. pple. imports)’. But already 
in L. -tio was used for action or process, and 
also concretely or quasi-concretely, as in 
dictio, natio, oratio. In Eng. the most usual 
sense is that of a noun of action, = -ING*. 

-tious, compound suffix, repr. L, -t-tosus, 
which consists of -iosus -10Us, added to the 
. of a L. ppl. stem. It thus serves to form 
adjs. belonging to sbs. in · (ion, asin ambition, 
ambitious, caution, cautious, etc. 

Tip (tip), sb.“ late ME. I- ON. typpi sb. 
(tuppa vb., typpir tipped, topped, edged, 
typpingr edging), f. Gme, *tupp- Tor sb.'; 
prob. reinforced by (M)LG., (M)Du. tip 
apex, extremity.] 1. The slender extremity 
or top of a thing; esp. the pointed or rounded 
end of anything long and slender; the top, 
summit, apex, very end 1440. tb. fig. Utmost 
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point; highest point —1626. 2. A small piece 
of metal, leather, etc., attached or fitted on 
to something so as to form a serviceable end ; 
as a ferrule, the leather pad on the point of a 
billiard-cue, a protecting cap or plate for the 
toe of a shoe, etc. 1440. b. Costume. The end 
of a tail of fur, or of a feather, as used in 
trimming, etc. 1681. c. Angling. The top- 
most joint of a fishing-rod 1891. d. Hat- 
making. The upper part of the crown of a 
hat; a stiff lining pasted in this part 1864. 
3. A thin flat brush of camel's or squirrel's 
hair (orig. the tip of a squirrel's tail), used 
for laying gold-leaf, as in bookbinding 1815. 

1. The Pole-star..in the t. of the little Beares 
taile 1634. The t. of a root DARWIN. 

Phrases. From t. to toe, from head to foot. On 
(or at) the t. of one's tongue, on the point of being, 
or ready to be, uttered. So at the tips of one's 
Singers, ready to be performed or executed. 

Tip, sb.* 1466. [Earliest in tip for tap 
(XV-XVII); app. f. Tip v. See Tir sb. ] An act 
of tipping; a light but distinct impact, blow, 
stroke, or hit; a noiseless tap; a significant 
touch. 

Tip, sb. 1755. [f. Tr v.“; cf. next.) A 
small present of money given to an inferior; 
a gratuity, a douceur. Also altrib. 

A schoolboy's t. THACKERAY. The porter will 

et a t. (mod.). 

ip, sb.* collog. or slang. 1845. [f. Tir v. “J 
A piece of useful private or special informa- 
tion communicated by an expert; a friendly 
hint; spec. *an advice concerning betting or 
a Stock-Exchange speculation intended to 
benefit the reeipient'; also, a hint as to 
points thought likely to come up in an 
examination; hence transf. a ‘wrinkle’, 
‘dodge’. 

Phr. The straight t., orig. a t. coming direct from 
the owner or trainer of a horse; now often, a 
direct hint on any subject. To miss one's t., to 
fail in one's aim or object. 

Tip, sb.“ 1673. [f. Te v.] tL. Skittles. 
"The knocking over of a pin by another which 
falls or rolls against it —1819. II. 1. An act 
of tipping up or tilting, or the fact of being 
tilted; inclination 1849. 2. A place or erec- 
tion where wagons or trucks of coal, ete. are 
tipped and their contents discharged into 
the hold of a vessel, or into a cart, ete. b. A 
wagon or truck from which coal, ete. is 
tipped. 1862. 3, a. The mound or mass of 
rubbish, etc. that is tipped. b. A dumping- 
ground. 1863. 

Tip, v.“ ME. [First in Ancrene Riwle 
(41225) and thereafter not till xvi (thence 
prob. Tir v.); perh. orig. identical with Tir 
8b.!, as if ‘touch the point of’, or ‘touch as 
with a point’; cf. LG., Du. tippen.) 1. trans. 
"To strike or hit smartly but lightly; to tap 
noiselessly. b. Cricket. To hit (a ball) with 
the edge of the bat so that it glances off. 2. 
intr. To step lightly; to trip; to walk 
mincingly, or on tiptoe 1819. 

1. [He] felt himself suddenly tipped on the 
shoulder THACKERAY. b. T.-and-run, a form of 
cricket in which the batsman is obliged to run if 
he touches the ball with the bat. 

Tip, v.* late ME. [orig. tipe, in literary use 
till xvi and still dial., the distribution sug- 
gesting Scand. origin. The present form may 
be due to the pa. pple. (tipt), and contact 
with Trp v. ] I. trans. 1. To overthrow, knock, 
or cast down, cause to fall or tumble; to 
overturn, upset; to throw down by effort or 
accidentally. b. Skittles. Applied to various 
modes of knocking down a pin 1679. 2. To 
raise, push, or move into a slanting or 
sloping position; to incline, tilt. Often with 
up. 1624. 3. To empty out (a wagon, cart, 
or the like, or its contents) by tilting it up; 
to dump 1838. 

1.1 — my nag over a broken place in the wall 
1791, 2. Phr. To t. the scales: to turn the scale; 
also fig. 3. A piece of land. used for the purpose 
of tipping rubbish 1910. 

IL intr. 1. To fall by overbalancing; to 
tumble or topple over 1530. 2. To assume a 
slanting or sloping position; to incline, tilt, 
now esp. of a cart, a plank, ete. (usu. with 
up), to tilt up at one end and down at the 
other 1666. 3 To f. off, also simply to t., or 
t. (over) the perch: to die. slang or dial. 1700. 

1. Over tips table, candle, and cloth and all 1890. 
Hence Ti-pper a workman engaged in tipping; 
a device for tipping. 
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Tip, v.“ late ME. If. TIP sb. , partly repr. 
ON. typpa (see Tip sb. ).] trans. To furnish 
with a tip; to put a tip on, or put something 
on at the tip (const. with); to form the tip 
of, or adorn at the tip. Usu. in pa. pple. 

Flowers. white tipped with green 1776. 

Tip, v.“ 1610. [orig. Rogues’ Cant, prob. 
f. TIP v., q.v.] 1. trans. (Rogues’ Cant, and 
slang.) To give; to hand, pass; to let one 
have; to present or exhibit the character of: 
usu. with dat. of person. 2. collog. (orig. 
slang). To give a gratuity to (an inferior), 
esp. a servant or employee of another; also 
to a child or schoolboy 1706. b. absol. To 
give a tip or tips 1727. 

1. T. me your fin, my heart of oak’, said Joe 
1884. Come, t. me a shilling 1884. 2. T'wou'd 
have paid The reck'ning clean, and tipp'd the 
maid 1747. You. used to t. me when I was a boy 
at school THACKERAY. 

Phr. To t. the (or a) wink, to give (a person) a 
private signal or warning. 

Tip, v.“ collog. 1883. [prob. f. TIP v. l, q. v.] 
1. trans. To give a ‘tip’ or piece of private 
information about. 2. To give a 'tip' to; to 
furnish (a person) with private information 
as to the chances of some event 1891. 3. 
intr. To furnish ‘tips’; to' carry on the 
business of a tipster 1903. 

1. Florio Rubattino. has been ‘tipped’ by some 
of the papers for this race 1897. 

Tip-, the stem of Tir v.* (or Tip sb. ), in 
comb., as in £.-cart, -truck, -wagon, etc., 
vehicles constructed to tip or tilt for the 
purpose of emptying out the contents; also 
t.-head, the top of the slope over which 
material or rubbish is tipped; -horse, the 
horse which runs out the wagons to the 
tip-head. 

Tip-cat. 1676. [f. T v.* + CAT sb.“ II. 
5.] 1. A short piece of wood tapering at both 
ends, used in the game described in 2. 2. A 
game in which the tip-cat (see 1) is struck or 
‘tipped’ at one end with a stick so as to 
spring up, and then knocked to a distance 
by the same player 1801. 

fTipe, type. 1530. [Origin and history 
obscure. Sense 2 is app. synon. with TIP 
sb. 1.] 1. A small cupola or dome —1708. 2. 
fig. The summit, acme, or highest point (of 
honour, dignity, etc.) —1603. 

Ti- p- it, ti-ppit. 1889. [f. phr. fo tip it.) 
A game of chance in which an object hidden 
in a player's hand is to be detected. 

Tipper* (ti-por). 1844. [From name of 
Thomas Tipper (d. 1785), who first brewed 
it.) A kind of ale brewed in Sussex. 

Tippet (ti-pet). ME. [Of unkn. origin; 
prob. - AFr. deriv. of TIP sb. 1; see -ET.] 1. 
a. A long narrow slip of cloth or hanging part 
of dress, formerly worn, either attached to 
and forming part of the hood, head-dress, or 
sleeve, or loose, as a scarf or the like. Obs. 
exc. Hist. b. A garment, usu. of fur or wool, 
covering the shoulders, or the neck and 
shoulders; a cape or short cloak 1481. c. 
Eccl. A band of silk or other material worn 
round the neck, with the two ends pendent 
from the shoulders in front 1530. d. = 
CAMAIL 1 (rare). late ME. +2. joc. A hang- 
man’s rope: usu. Tyburn t. —1823. 3. An 
organ or formation in animals resembling or 
suggesting a tippet: in birds, dogs, etc. = 
RUFF sb.* 3. 1815. 4. Angling. a. A length of 
twisted hair or gut forming part of a fishing- 
line. Se. b. Part of an artificial fly. 1825. 

1. Phr. AE turn (one's) t., to change one's course 
or behaviour completely; in bad sense, to act the 
turncoat or renegade. b. She had furry articles 
for winter wear, as tippets, boas, and muffs 


DICKENS. 
T . cuckoo, grouse, names for 


attrib. and Comi 
species of these bi ving a t. or ruff; -grebe, 


ha: 
a species of grebe, of which the skin, with the 
feathers on, is used for tippets. 


Ti-pping, vòl. sb. 1819. [f. Tir v. + -ING*.] 
The action of Tir v.' spec. b. Mus. The 
action of striking the tongue against the 
palate: = ToNGUING 1898. 

Tipple (ti-p'D, 80.1 collog. or slang. 1581. 
[f. TrPPLE v.'] Drink; esp. strong drink. 

Ti-pple, sb.: U.S. 1886. If. TIPPLE v.!] = 
Tip sb.“ 2. 

Tipple (ti-p'D, v. 1500. [Back- formation 
from TIPPLER*] fl. a. frans. To sell (ale or 
other strong drink) by retail. b. absol. or 
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intr. To carry on the trade of a ‘tippler’; to 
sell from the tap. 1002. 2. intr. To drink of 
intoxicating liquor: in earlier use, to drink 
freely or hard; to booze; now esp., to indulge 
habitually to some excess in taking strong 
drink 1560. b. trans. To drink (intoxicating 
liquor), esp. to take (drink) constantly in small 
quantities 1581. c. fransf. and poet. To drink, 
sip. inir. and trans. Now rare or Obs. 1648, 
13. trans. To intoxicate, make drunk —1048, 

2. I wondered to see how the ladies did t, PEPYS, 
c. Fishes that t. in the deep Know no such 
liberty LovELACE. 3. Opium,..which tipples, 
intoxicates and duls them PURCHAS. 

Ti-pple, v.“ dial. 1847. (frequent. of Tr 
v.'; see -LE.] I. inir. To tumble or topple 
over. 2. (rans. To throw, pitch 1887. Hence 
Ti-ppler', a tipping contrivance; a tumbler 
Pigeon 1831. 

Tippler* (ti-ploa). late ME. [Of unkn. 
origin; connection with Norw. dial. tipla 
drip slowly, tippa drink in small quantities, 
cannot be established.) 11. A tapster; a 
tavern-keeper —1642, 2, One who tipples; a 
habitual drinker of intoxicating liquor 
(implying some excess, but usu. short of 
Positive drunkenness) 1580. 

Ti-ppling-house., Obs. exc. Hist. 1547. 
If. tippling, vbl. sb. f. TIPPLE v.' + HOUSE 8d.) 
A house where intoxicating liquor is sold and 
drunk; an ale-house, a tavern. 

Tippy (ti-pi), a. 1892. [f. Tir sb. + I.] 
Of tea: Containing a large proportion of the 
‘tips’ or leaf-buds of the shoot. 

Tipsify (ti-psifol) v. 1830. [f. TIPSY a. + 
-FY.] trans. To make tipsy; to intoxicate, 

Tipstaff (ti-p,staf). Pl. -staffs (stats), or 
-staves (stéivz). 1541. [contr. of tipped or 
tipt staff.) t1. A staff with a tip or cap of 
metal, carried as a badge by certain officials 
—1695. 2. An official carrying a tipped staff; 
spec. a. A sherift’s officer, bailiff, constable; 
b. A court crier or usher. arch. 1570. 

Tipster (ti»pstoi) 1802. (f. Ti sb.* + 
-STER.] A man who makes a business of 
furnishing ‘tips’ or confidential information 
as to the probable chances of an event on 
which betting depends, esp. in horse-racing. 
b. transf. One who furnishes ‘tips’ in 
general 1884. 

Tipsy (ti-psi), a. 1577. [f. TIP v. + -SY.] 
Affected with liquor so as to be unable to 
walk or stand steadily; partly intoxicated: 
often euphem. for: Intoxicated, drunk. b. 
iransf. Characterized or accompanied by 
intoxication; arising from or causing tipsi- 
ness 1034. c. fig. Unsteady as if from drink; 
inclined to tip or tilt 1754. 

"The riot of the tipsie Bachanals SHAKS. b. 
Tipsie dance, and Jollity Mint. c. He was t. poor 
man with his joy RICHARDSON. Hence Ti- psi 
adv. Ti · psiness. 

Ti-psy-cake. 1806, A cake saturated with. 
wine or spirit, stuck with almonds, and 
served with custard. 

Tip-tilted, a. 1872. ff. Tre ab., + Pa 
pple. of TT v. 1 II.] Having the tip ‘tilted’, 
i.e. turned up. 

Her slender nose T. like the petal of a flower 
TENNYSON. 

Tiptoe, tip-toe (ti. po), sb. adv., a late 
ME. If. TrP sb.! + TOR sb.] 1. pl. The tips of 
the toes. b. fig.: usu. with ref. to expectation 
or eagerness (formerly to pretension or 
haughtiness) 1579. 2. sing. The tips of the 
toes collectively; almost always in phr. 0” 
or upon tiptoe 1440. b 

1. To go soft and faire on his tippetoes 1573, b. 
All stood on the tiptoes of expectation Lern 
2. Standing on tiptoe, [he] looked into one of the 
windows 1833. fig. Your eyes should sparkle joy, 
Your bosome rise on t. at this news MARSTON. 

B. adv. Short for on or a-tiptoe 1592. 

Tocond day Stands tipto on the mistie Moun- 
taines tops SHAKS. 

C. adj standing or walking, or 7 5 
terized by standing or walking, on tiptoe 
1744. b. transf. and fig. in various Goud 
e.g. straining upwards, ambitious; 5 05 y 
expectant; tripping, dancing; silent, stealthy 


1593. 

b. How tiptoe Night holds back her dark-grey 
hood KEATS, senses To 
5 . 1661. . prec.] 1. tmir. 
Ti-ptoe, v. 1661. f. p D 70. 50 ur 


raise oneself or stand on tiptoe. 


walk on tiptoe; to step or trip lightly 1748. 
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Tip-top, sb., a., adv. collog. 1702. [redupl. 
of Tor sb.', prob. with assoc. of TIP sb. 1] A. 
sb. 1. The very top; the highest point or 
part. 2. fig. a. Highest pitch or degree; 
extreme height; acme 1702. tb. sing. and pl. 
People of the highest quality or rank 
(collectively); ‘swells’ —1849. 

2, b. We go here to the best houses, the tiptops, 
T tell you THACKERAY. 

B. adj. Situated at the very top; very 
highest; almost always fig. first-rate, 
superlati y good; of persons, belonging to 
the highest rank or class 1722. 

A t. price 1825. The t. nobility THACKERAY. 

C. adv. In the highest degree, superlatively, 
extremely well 1888. 

Tipula (ti-pinlà). PL tipulæ (Ii). 1752. 
[L. tippula water-spider, water-bug.] Ent. A 
genus of dipterous insects, typical of the 
family Tipulidæ or crane-flies. Hence 
Ti-pulary a. belonging or allied to the genus 
T. or family Tipulide. 

Ti-p-up, sb. and a. 1848. [f. phr. tip up; 
Tr b.] A. sb. A name for the Amer. Sand- 
piper. B. adj. Constructed to tip or tilt up, 
as a receptacle, for the purpose of emptying 
out its contents, a seat (in a theatre, etc.) 
when not occupied 1884. 

Tirade (ti-, toiréd). 1801. [- Fr. tirade — 
It. tirata volley, f. tirare — Rom. *tirare 
draw; see TIRE v.:] 1. A volley of words; a 
long and vehement speech on some subject; 
& declamation; a protracted harangue, esp. 
of denunciation, abuse, or invective. 2. spec. 
A passage or section of verse, of varying 
length, treating of a single theme or idea 
1878. 

1. The King. had. to impose silence on the 
tirades which were delivered from the University 
pulpit GREEN, 

Tirailleur (tíra-ór) 1796. [Fr, f. 
tirailler shoot in independent firing, f. tirer 
draw, shoot; sec TIRE v.*] One of a body of 
skirmishers employed in the wars of the 
French Revolution (1792); a skirmisher, a 
sharp-shooter; a soldier (usu. of infantry) 
trained for independent action. 


Tire (toi), sb. ME. laphet. f. atir 
ATTIRE  sb.] . Apparatus, equipment, 
accoutrement —1705. 2. Dress, apparel, 
raiment, arch, ME. 3. spec. A woman's 
head-dress; occas. perh. confused With 


Tian, tiara, arch. late ME. 4. A pinafore or 
apron to protect the dress; also written tier. 
U.S, 1840. 
2. You in Grecian tires are 
n 3. And on her head she wore 
à tyre of gold SPENSER. 

attrib, and Comb. (Obs. or arch.): t.-flass, a 
toilet-glass; -room, a dressing-room, tiring-room. 

Tire (toi»i), sb.! See also TYRE. 1485. 
[perh. a use of TrmE sb.'] tl. collect. sing. 
The curved pieces of iron plate, called 
strakes or streaks, placed end to end or over- 
lapping, with which cart and carriage wheels 
were formerly shod —1827. 2, A rim of metal 
encompassing the wheel of a vehicle, con- 
sisting of a hoop of iron or steel 1782. b. An 
endless cushion of rubber, solid, hollow, or 
tubular, fitted (usu. in combination with an 
inner tube filled with compressed air) on the 
rim of a bicycle, tricycle, motor-car, eto., 
wheel. In this sense now usu. spelt tyre in 
net Britain, tire in America. 1877. a 

. b. Rubber tire: 1 
in 1808. A rS 8, in place of iron ones, appeare: 

Tire, h.“ 1575. I- Fr. fir in sense ‘shot, 
Volley’, f. tirer; see TIRE v.*] The simul- 
taneous discharge of a battery of ordnance; 
a volley or broadside —1687. 
yi posture to displode thir second t. Of Thunder 


Tire (toi), v. (OE. téorian, freq. in 
comps. dtéorian, getéorian, of unkn. origin. 
The development of vowel (tére to tire) is 
Paralleled in briar, friar, quire.] I. intr. tl. 

0 fail, cease (as a supply, etc.); to give out 
Mk. 2. To become weak or exhausted from 
exertion; to become fatigued OE. 3. To have 
ones appreciation, power of attention, or 
Rauno exhausted by excess; to become or 
2 Weary or sick of, to have enough’ of 1500. 
Sen in heart goes all the day, Your sad 
nao ina Mile- Saks. 3. Unwearied himself, 

Supposed his readers could never t. GOLDSM. 
+ rans. 1. To wear down or exhaust the 
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strength of by exertion; to fatigue, weary. 
Also absol. OE. 2. To weary or exhaust the 
patience, interest, or appreciation of (a per- 
son, etc.) by long continuance, sameness, or 
want of interest; to satiate, make sick of 
something; to bore. Also absol. 1500. b. fig. 
To exhaust (another’s patience, bounty, 
efforts, ete.); tto wear out, spend (time) 1589. 

1. The same work tires, but different works 
relieve BERKELEY. 2. I hope I have not tired 
your a wiii my long tale GOLDSM. b. Till 
tiring all his Arts, he turns agen To his true Shape 
DRYDEN. 

Phr. To t. out, t. to death, to tire to utter ex- 
haustion (collog.). To t. down, to exhaust (a 
hunted animal) by persistent pursuit. 

Tire (toi?) v.* arch. ME. [- Fr. tirer :— 
Rom. *tirare draw, of unkn. origin.] tI. 
intr. and trans. To draw, pull, tug —1580. II. 
Falconry. intr. Of a hawk: To pull or tear 
with the beak at a tough morsel given to it 
that it may exercise itself in this way; also, 
to tear flesh in feeding, as a bird of prey. 
arch. or Obs. ME. tb. fig. To préy upon 
—1624. c. To exercise oneself upon SHAKS. 

b. The Ges that tires upon thine inward soul 
1594. c. Timon III. vi. 4. 

Tire (toii) v. ME. [Aphetic f. ATTIRE 
v.] 1. trans. ta. To attire, clothe duly, dress, 
adorn —1706. b. To dress (the hair or head), 
esp. with a tire or head-dress. arch. 1539. 2, 
To plaster or decorate (a building). Now 
dial. late ME. 

1. b. Tezabel. „starched her face, and tired her 
heed BIBLE (Great) 2 Kings 9:30. 

Tire (toi»x) v.“ 1801. [f. TIRE sb.*] trans. 
To furnish with a tire or tires. 

Tired (toi'nd), ppl. a. late ME. If. TIRE 
v. + -ED.] 1. Fatigued, wearied; also, sick 
or weary of, impatient with (something); 
slang, habitually disinclined to exertion, 
incorrigibly lazy. 2. transf. and fig. Ex- 
hausted, worked out, used up 1548. Hence 
Ti-red-ly adv., -ness. 

1. T. Tim, usu. associated with Weary Willie, 
both being taken as symbolical names of men 
who are disinclined to work. To make (a person) 
t. (U.S. slang), to annoy and bore 1896. 

Tireless (toi’-alés), a. 1591. U. TIRE v.' + 
-pzss.] Untiring, indefatigable. Hence 
Ti-reless-ly adv., -ness. 

+Tireling (toi»alin), sb. (a.) 1590. (f. TIRE 
v + -LING'; cf. hireling, shaveling.] A tired 
person or animal; only attrib. or as adj. 1013. 

Tiresome (toi*1s)m), a. 1500. [f. TIRE 
v2 + so.] 1. Having the property of 
tiring by continuance, sameness, or lack of 
interest; wearisome, tedious. b. loosely. 
‘Troublesome, disagreeable, unpleasant; an- 
noying, vexatious. collog. 1798. 12. Causing 
physical fatigue. (Now merged in 1.) -1728. 

1. It is slow, t. work 1854, b. A t. fidgety school- 
boy as a travelling companion 1898. Hence 
Ti-resome-ly adv., ness. 

Tire-wo:man. 1015. [f. TIRE gb! + 
WoxAN.] A woman who assists at a lady's 
toilet; a lady's maid (arch.); falso, a dress- 
maker, costumier. 

"To Mrs. Grotier's, the Queen's t., for a pair of 
locks for my wife Pepys. 

Tiring (toi-rim), vbl. sb. 1552. [f. TIRE 
v + l.] The action of TIRE v.'; also 
coner. attire, apparel, head-dress (arch.). 

Comb.: t.-house = TIRING-ROOM; -woman, à 
lady's maid (Obs. or arch.). 

Tiring-irons (to ri oixonz), sb. pl. 1601, 
‘Also (contemp.) ttarr(y)ing-. (f. TIRE v.', 


Tiring-room (tet rin rum). 16 
TIRING vbl. sb. + RO00M.] A dressing-room 


spelt fyro, 


beginner. i 
ner or learner in anything; one who is learn- 


ing or who has mastered the rudiments only 
of any branch of knowledge; a novice. 

‘The management of tiroes of eighteen Is difficult 
COWPER. 

Tirocinium (təirosi:niðm). Also (less cor- 
rectly) tyro-. 1651. [L., first military ser- 
vice on campaign, young troops, f. 'TIRO.] 
a. First experience of or trainingin anything; 
apprenticeship, pupilage, novitiate; hence, 
inexperience, rawness. b. concr. A band of 
novices or recruits. 


TIT 


Tironian (teiró*niün), a. 1828. [- L. 
Tironianus, in note Tironiane Tironian 
notes; see -IAN.] Of or pertaining to Tiro, the 
freedman and secretary of Cicero; 7'. notes, 
a system of shorthand in use in ancient 
Rome, said to have been invented or intro- 
duced by Tiro. 

Tirra-lirra (tirăliră). 1611, limit, A 
representation of the note of the skylark, or 
of a similar sound uttered as an exclam. of 
delight or gaiety, or as a refrain. 

The Larke, that tirra-Lyra chaunts SHAKS. 

Tirrit (ti-rit). rare. 1597. (perh. illiterate 
for terror.) A fit of fear or temper; an 
‘upset’. 

Tirshatha (tirjā-pþă). late ME. [Heb. 
tirsdta — Pers. tar’ta his reverence.) The 
title of an ancient Persian viceroy or prefect: 
applied in O.T. to Nehemiah. 

"Tis (tiz), aphetic abbrev. of it is, now poet. 
or arch. exc. in "tisn't. 

Tishri (ti-fri), Tisri (tizri) 1893. [- 
late Heb. tišri, f. Aram. à'rü begin.) The 
first month of the Jewish civil year, or the 
seventh of the ecclesiastical, corresponding 
to parts of September and October. 

Tisic, -ical, obs. and dial. fl. PHTHISIC, -AL. 

Tissue (ti-fu, ti-siu), sb. late ME. [- OFr. 
tissu, subst. use of pa. pple. of tistre i= L. 
texere weave.) 1. a. A rich kind of cloth, 
often interwoven with gold and silver. Obs. 
exe. Hist. b. Now applied to various rich or 
fine stuffs of delicate or gauzy texture 1730. 
12. A band or girdle of rich stuff —1003. 3. 
Any woven stuff or fabric 1505. 4. fig. Some- 
thing likened to a woven fabric; a ‘fabric’, 
‘network’, ‘web’ (of things abstract, usu. of 
a bad kind, as absurdities, lies, etc.), Also 
the structure or contexture of such a 
‘fabric’. 1711. 5. Biol. The substance, struc- 
ture, or texture of which an animal or plant 
body, or any part or organ of it, is composed ; 
esp. any one of the various structures, each 
consisting of an aggregation of similar cell 
or modifications of cells, which make up the 
organism 1831. 6. Short for 'lISSUE-PAPER 
1780. 7. Photogr. Paper made in strips coated 
with a film of gelatine containing a pigment. 
used in carbon printing 1873. 

1. The quene. .clothed in a riche mantell of t. 
GRAFTON. 3. They..weave with bloody hands 
the t. of thy line GRAY. 4. The t. of misrepresenta- 
tions. woven round us 1820. 5. The chief forms 
of t. in the higher animals are the epithelial (incl. 
glandular), connective (incl. cartilaginous and 
osseous), muscular, and nervous tissues. In the 
higher plants there are three systems of tissues, 
Ei. 3 fundamental, and fibro-vascular. 


Tissue, v. Now rare. 1483. [f. prec.] 
trans. To make into a tissue, to weave; spec. 
to weave with gold or silver threads, to work 
or form in tissue; to adorn or cover with 
tissue. 

The Charriot was covered with cloth of Gold 
tissued upon Blew BACON. 

Tissued (ti-f,ud, ti-siud), ppl. a. 1884. [f. 
TISSUE v. (or sb.) + -ED.] Woven, spec. woven 
with gold or silver thread (cf. Fr. or tissu). 

Ti-ssue-pa:per. 1777. A very thin soft 
gauze-like unsized paper, used for wrapping 
delicate articles, for covering illustrations in 
books, as copying-paper, etc. 

Tit, sb. 1556. [Goes with TIT v. In phr. 
tit for tat a var. of ttip for tap, known a 
century earlier; see TIP sb.*) 1. In phr. tit 
for tat. One blow or stroke in return for 
another; retaliation. 2. dial. A light stroke 
or tap; a slap 1808. 

Tit, 6. 1548. [Occurs much earlier (xtv) in 
comps. TITLING and Trruovsz; prob. of 
Scand. origin (cf. Icel. titlingr sparrow, 
Norw. dial. titling, small size of stockfish).] 
I. 1. A small horse; later often applied in 
depreciation or meiosis to any horse; a nag. 
Now rare. tb. fig. of a person, etc. —1734. 2. 
A girl or young woman. Usu. in deprecia- 
tion: a hussy, a minx. (Now low slang.) 1599, 
II. Used in comb. in the names of various 
small birds as TITLARK, TITMOUSE, "l'OMTIT, 
etc. Used alone, as a shortened form of 
TrTMOUSE, applied to: a. any bird of the 
genus Parus, and, more widely, any member 
of the family Paride. b. with qualification, 
to certain birds of other families, as the 


Bearded t. 1706. 
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attrib. and Comb.: t.-babbler, one of several 
species of hill-tits, esp. T'richostoma rostratum; 
-pipit, the TITLARK or meadow pipit, Anthus 
pratensis; -warbler, a bird of the sub-family 
Parinee. 

Tit, sb.* dial. and vulgar. [OE. tit, corresp. 
to (LG. titte, Du. tit, HG. sitze.! 
TEAT. 

Tit, v. Now dial. 1589. [Goes with Tit 
8b. 1; of unkn. origin.) trans, and intr. To 
strike or tap lightly. 

Titan (toi-tin). late ME. [- L. Titan, -àn-, 
elder brother of Chronos; — Gr. Tirdy, pl. 
Tiraves.) 1. Used (chiefly in poetry) as a name 
for the Sun-god, the grandson of Titan, or 
for the sun personifled. 2. a. Gr. Myth. In 
sing. The ancestor of the Titans, the elder 
brother of Chronos. In pl. a family of giants, 
the children of Uranus (Heaven) and Gua 
(Earth), who contended for the sovereignty 
of heaven, and were overthrown by Zeus 
1667. b. transf. and allus. 1828. c. Applied 
descriptively to machines of great size and 
power; e.g. a dredger, crane, etc. 1876. 3. 
Astron. Name of the sixth and largest of 
Saturn’s eight satellites 1868. 4. attrib. or as 
adj.; transf. titanic, gigantic 1697. 

1. Let T. rise as early as he dare SHAKS, 2. a. T. 
Heav'ns first born With his enormous brood 
Mint. b. Weary T., Atlas, who held up the world 
on his shoulders; fig. a state or empire that has 
heavy responsibilities; The weary T. need not 
complain too much 1903. 4. The T. obelisk of the 


Matterhorn TYNDALL. So Titane’sque a. 
colossal, ah tic. Titaness, a female T.; a 
giantess, Tita-nian a, Titanic. 


Titanate (toi-tüné't). 1839. [f. TITANIC 
a. + -ATE*.] Chem. A salt of titanic acid, 

Titanic (taite-nik), d.“ 1656. [- Gr. 
tiravixds, f. Terves; see TITAN, Ad.] fl. Of or 
pertaining to the sun (rare) 1068. 2. Per- 
taining to, resembling, or characteristic of 
the Titans of mythology; gigantie, colossal; 
also, of the nature or character of the Titans 


he figure of Napoleon was t. CARLYLE. So 
fTita-nical a. (in sense 2). 

"Tita-nic, a.“ 1826. [f. TITANIUM + -I0 b.] 
Of, pertaining to, or derived from titanium; 
in Chem. applied to compounds in which 
titanium has its higher valency as f. oxide 
(t. acid), a white tasteless powder, TiO, In 
Min., t. iron-ore = ILMENITE; f. schorl = 
RUTILE. 

Titaniferous (toitáni-féros), a. 1828. f. 
TITANIUM + -FEROUS.] Containing or yielding 
titanium. 

Titanism (tai-tiniz'm). 1867. [- Fr. 
titanisme; see TITAN, -ISM.] The character of 
a Titan. a. Revolt against the order of the 
universe b. Titanic force or power. 

Titanite (tol-täneit). 1858. [- G. titanit 
(Klaproth, 1795), f. TITANIUM + ~if -ITE' 2 b.] 
Min. A metal composed chiefly of caleium 
titano-silicate, CaO.TiO,.SiO,; also called 
sphene. 

Titanium (toite-ninm). 1796. [t. Gr. Terá» 
Titan, named by Klaproth, 1795, after 
uranium, also named by him; see -IUM and 
ef. TELLURIUM.] Chem. A metallic element, 
never found free in nature, but obtainable 
as an iron-grey powder with a metallic lustre. 
It belongs to the same group as zirconium, 
cerium, and thorium. Symbol Ti; atomic 
weight 48.1. 

Titano-', — Gr. mavo- comb. form of 
Tiréy TITAN, as in Titano-machy [-MACHY], 
the warfare of the Titans. [Tita:no-, 
ti:tano,the-rium [mod. L. f. Gr. oo beast], 
also anglicized ti-tanothe:re, an extinct 
genus of ungulates from the Tertiary forma- 
tion, resembling gigantic rhinoceroses. 

Titano-* (toi-tàno), comb. form of TITA- 
NIUM (and TITANITE) used in the names of 
chemical and mineral compounds, as 
t.-cyanide, -ferrite, -fluorite, -silicate. 

Titanous (toi-tinos), a. 1866. [f. TITA- 
NIUM + obs. Chem. Containing titanium, 
spec. in its lower valency, as 1. oxide, 
sesquioxide of titanium, TI. Os; contrasted 
with TITANIC d. 

Tit-bit (ti-t)bi-t), tid-bit (ti-dibi-t). 1640. 
[In xvi td bit, perh. f. dial. tid adj. ‘tender, 
soft, nice’ (Johnson) + BIT sb.*; later mainly 
tit-bil.] A small and delicate or appetizing 
piece of food; a toothsome morsel. b. fig.; 
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spec. a brief and isolated interesting item of 
news or information; hence in pl., name of a. 
periodical consisting of such items 1708. 
Tithable (toi-0àb'l) a. 1440. [f. TITHE v. 
+ -ABLE.] 1, Of produce: Subject to the 
payment of tithes. 2. Liable to pay tithes 
(rare) 1722. 
-Tithe (toió), a. and sb. 
of teogopa, ME. lige) he, tipe; 


A. adj. Tenth. 
One good woman in ten Madam. . Weed finde no 


fault with the t. woman SHAKS. 

B. sb. Absolute use of the adj. 1. The tenth 
part of the annual produce of agriculture, 
ete., being a due or payment (orig. in kind, 
for the support of the priesthood, religious 
establishments, etc.; spec. applied to that 
ordained by the Mosaic law, and to that 
introduced in conformity therewith in 
England and other Christian lands ME. b. 
chiefly in pl., including the various amounts 
thus due or received ME. 2. Any levy, tax, 
or tribute of one tenth 1600. 3. A tenth part 
(of anything); now chiefly hyperbolical: a 
very small part 1494. 

1. Half the cultivated land of Great Britain is 
unaffected by t. 1845. Great t., the chief predial 
tithes, as corn, hay, wood, and fruit. Mired t.: 
(partly personal, partly predial), Personal t., t. of 
the produce of labour or occupation. Predial t.: 
see PREDIAL a. Rectorial t;, tithes pertaining to 
the rector of the parish, the great tithes. Small t., 
such predial tithes as are not great tithes, 
together with the personal and mixed tithes. 
Vicarial t., tithes pertaining to the vicar of the 
parish; the small tithes. 2. The admirals took t. 
on every ship and cargo seized at sea 1871. 3. I 
cannot tell you a t. of what he said 1872. 
attrib, and Comb.: t.-barn, a barn for holding 
the parson’s t.-corn; -man, a collector of tithes 
(now only Hist.); pig, a pig due or taken as t.; 
-proctor, an agent employed to collect a parson's 
tithes, or one who farmed the t. 

Tithe (tid), v. [OE. téopian, teogopian, f. 
prec.] gen. To take the tenth of, to decimate. 
1. trans. To grant or pay one tenth of (one’s 
goods, earnings, etc.), esp. to the support of 
the church; to pay tithes on. 2. intr. To 
pay tithe; to pay the tenth, esp. to the 
church —1606, 3. trans. To impose the pay- 
ment of a tenth upon (a person, etc.); to 
exact tithe from. late ME. b. To exact or 
collect one tenth from (goods or produce) by 
way of tithe; to take tithe of (goods) 1591. 
14. a. trans. To take every tenth thing or 
person from (the whole number); to take one 
tenth (of the whole); to divide into tenths 
—1641. tb. spec. To reduce (a multitude) to 
one tenth of its numbers by keeping only 
every tenth man alive (always with ref. to 
the sacking of Canterbury by the Danes in 
1011) 1670. 

1. To t. mint (and anise) and cummin (Matt, 
23:23), to be (et ea scrupulous in 
minutie while neglecting important matters of 
duty. 4. b. The multitude are tith'd, and every 
tenth only spar'd MILT. 

Tither (toi-0ox). late ME. It. TITHE v. + 
-ER^.] a. One who pays tithes. Now rare. 
b. An exactor or receiver of tithes; also, a 
supporter of the system of ecclesiastical 
tithes 1591. 

Tithing (tol-oin). [OE. téopung, f. téopa 
TITHE sb. or téopian TITHE v.; see -ING!, ?.] 
1. = TITHE sb. 1. +2. A tenth part of any- 
thing 1009. 3. A company orig. of ten house- 
holders in the system of FRANKPLEDGE; now 
only as a rural division (orig. regarded as one 
tenth of a hundred) to which this system 
gave its name OE. 

Tithingman' (toi-dinpmen). OE. [f. prec. 
+ MAN sb.] a. Anciently, The chief man of a 
tithing, a headborough; in later use, a parish 
peace-officer, or petty constable. Now Hist. 
b. In Maryland and New England: A former 
elective officer of a township, whose func- 
tions were derived from those of the English 
tithingman; in particular he was charged 
with the prevention of disorderly conduct, 
and, in New England in later times, chiefly 
with enforcing the observance of the Sabbath 
and of order during divine service. Now 
Hist. 1638. 

Ti-thing-man’. 1625. LT. tithing vbl. sb., 
f. TITHE v.] A collector of tithes; a tithe- 


proctor. 
Titian (ti-['ün) 1824. [Anglicization of 


OE. téopa, contr. 
see TENTH.) 


TITLE 


Tiziano Vecellio, Venetian painter, died 
1576.] With capital T: A picture by Titian 
Also attrib. or adj. denoting a ‘bright golden 
auburn’ colour of the hair favoured by 
Titian in his pictures; also more loosely asan 
appreciative word for ‘red’. Hence Titia · nie 
a. of or belonging to T. Titiane-sque d. in 
the style of T. 

Titillate (ti-tile't), v. 1620. [- titillat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. titillare tickle; see -ATE*,] 1, 
trans. = TICKLE v. 3. 2. = TICKLE v. 4. Also 
absol. 1837. 

1. Not to t, his palate but to keep up his charac- 
ter for hospitality MACAULAY. 

Titillation (titile Jon), late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
titillation or L. titillatio, f. as prec.; see. ox. ] 
1. Excitation or stimulation of the mind or 
senses; esp. pleasing excitement, gratifica- 
tion. 2. A sensation of being tickled; a 
tingling, an itching 1021. 3. The action of 
tickling, or touching lightly so as to tickle 
1623. +4. transf. A means of titillating —1010. 

1. Thrills and titillations from games of hazard 
T. Harpy. 3. Laughter provok'd by T., grows 
an excessive Pain SHAFTES 

Titivate, tittivate (ti-tive't), v. collog. 
1805. [In early examples tidi- or liddivate, 
perh. f. Tiny, after cultivate.) trans. To make 
small alterations or additions to one's toilet, 
ete. so ns to add to one's attractions; to 
make smart or spruce; to put the finishing 
touches to. Also with off, up. Also intr. for 
refi. Hence Titi-, tittiva-tion. 

Titlark (titlak). 1668. [f. Tit 80.2 + 
Lark sb.'] A bird of the genus Anthus or 
some allied genus, resembling a lark; a pipit; 
esp. in England, the meadow pipit, 4. 
pratensis; in U.S., A. ludovicianus (American 
t.). 

Title (toi-t', sb. ME. I- OFr. title (mod. 
litre) L. titulus placard, inscription, title.] 
fl. An inscription placed on or over an 
object, giving its name or describing it; a 
legend —1645, 2. The descriptive heading of 
each section or subdivision of a book (now 
only in law-books); the formal heading of a 
legal document ME. 3. The name of a book, 
poem, or other (written) composition; an 
inscription at the beginning of a book, 
describing or indicating its subject, contents, 
or nature, and usu. giving also the name of 
the author, compiler, or editor, and of the 
publisher, and the place and date of pub- 
lication; also =  TrTLE-PAGE. Also, the 
designation of a picture or statue. ME. b. 
Bookbinding. The label or panel on the back 
of a book giving a brief title (binder’s 1.) 1891. 
4. A descriptive or distinctive appellation; & 
name, denomination, style. late ME. 5. An 
appellation attaching to an individual or 
family in virtue of rank, function, office, or 
attainment, or the possession of or associa- 
tion with certain lands, etc. ; esp. an appella- 
tion of honour pertaining to a person of high 
rank; also fransf. (collod.) a person of title 
1590. 6. That which justifies or substan- 
tiates a claim; a ground of right; hence, an 
alleged or recognized right. Const. With 
inf., or to, in, or of the thing claimed. ME. 
7. spec. Law. Legal right to the possession of 
property (esp. real property); the evidence 
of such right; title-deeds. late ME. tb. An 
assertion of right; a claim —1701. 8. Eccl. A 
certificate of presentment to a benefice, or à 
guarantee of support, required (in ordinary 
cases) by the bishop from a candidate for 
ordination. late ME. 9. Eccl. Each of the 
principal or parish churches in Rome, the 
incumbents of which are cardinal priests 15 
cardinal church 1460. 10, Assaying, ete. Tho 
expression in carats of the degree of purity 
of gold (= Fr. titre) 1873. 

1n Gree ieh this ther by: Vato, the 
Lorde COVERDALE Isa. 19:19. 3. The fifth 115 
the fifth book De Magistris 1581. 5. From 117 
death of this young Earle of Warwicke this. Eo 
asleepe 1610. A gay young Gentleman, who a 
lately succeeded to a T. and an Estate N 
If you T. for any Curate, to whom you di 
Erb. e role, the part in ue 
play, etc., from which the t. of the piece is tt 91 
"sheet, the first sheet of a book, one page of V 


bears the t. Tru cid 
i ot” 3 . It. TITI d 
Title (toit, v. ME. [ Sine source.] 


OFr. titler, which may be partil; 


TITLED 


I. 1. trans. To write, set down, or arrange 
under titles or headings; to make a list of; 
to set down in writing 1552. 2. To furnish 
with a (specified) title; also, to inscribe the 
title on (a book or the like); to write the 
headings to or in (a manuscript book or 
account) late ME. 13. To dedicate (by 
name); to assign, ascribe —1584. T4. To 
inscribe as a title, attach as a label —1642. 

2. In the Order of the Day these questions now 
appear numbered and titled 1804. 4. By the 
jntrapping autority of great names titl'd to false 


opinions MILT. 
II. To designate by a certain name, indica- 


tion of relationship, character, office, ete.; 
to term style, name, call 1590. b. To endow 
or dignity with a title of rank; to speak of by 
a title of dignity 1746. 

That sober Race of Men, whose lives Religious 
titl'd them the Sons of God MILT. 

Titled (tai-t’ld), ppl. a. 1746. [f. prec. + 
Eb l.] Having or furnished with a title, esp. 
a title of rank. 

A younger scion of a t. family 1909. 

Title-deed (toit'ldid). 1768. A deed or 
document containing or constituting evi- 
dence of ownership. (Most common in pl.) 

Titleless (toit'llés) a. late ME. I. 
TiTLE sb. + -LESS.] Having no title, destitute 
of a title; untitled. 


Title-page. 1613. The page at (or near) 
the beginning of a book which bears the 
title. 


The world's all t., there's no contents YOUNG. 

Titler (toi-tlo1). 4. (app. f. TITLE sb. 
+ An.] fi. One who claims or asserts a 
legal title —16034. 2. Trade name for a trun- 
cated cone of refined sugar 1858. 

Titling (ti-tlin). ME. If. TIT sb.* + IId. ] 
t1. A small size of stockfish —1858. 2. a. The 
hedge-sparrow. Now only Sc. and m. dial. 
b. = TITLARK. C. = TITMOUSE (rare) 1549. 
2. He had frequently. watched young cuckoos 
while being fed by titlings (Anthus pratensis) 1882. 

Titmouse (ti't,maus). Pl. titmice (mais). 
(ME. titmöse, t. Tir sb.* + móse, OE. mdse 
- MLG., MDu. mése (Du. mees) OHG. 
meisa (G. meise) - WGme. *maisd. In XVI 
assim, to mouse.) 1. A bird of the genus 
Parus or family Paride, comprising numer- 
ous species of small active birds. (Now 
commonly shortened to tit.) 2. With quali- 
fication, denoting various species of Parus or 
of the family Paride 1609. 3. fig. A small, 
petty, or insignificant person or thing 1596. 
2. Blue t., P. cæruleus; coal t., P. ater; crested 
t.) Parus (Lophophanes) cristatus, or any species 
of the subgenus Lophophanes; great t., P. major, 
also called, OX-EY. long-tailed t., Aer ula. 
caudata; marsh t., P. palustris. 

Titrate (ti-tre't), v. 1870. (f. Fr. titrer, f. 
titre title, qualification, fineness of alloyed 
gold or silver, etc.; see -ATE*.] Chem. trans. 
To ascertain the amount of a constituent in 
(a mixture, or (less usu.) a compound) by 
volumetric analysis; ie. by adding to a 
solution thereof of known proportion, a 
Suitable reagent of known strength, until a 
Doint is reached at which reaction occurs or 
ceases, So Ti-trated ppl. a. (= Fr. titre) ofa 
solution, having a known strength, and thus 
being suitable for use in titration. 
Titration (titré'-fon). 1864. [f. prec.; see 
-ATION.] The action or process of titrating; 
volumetric analysis. 

Titre, titer (ti-to1). 1839. [- Fr. titre; see 
TITRATE.] The fineness of gold or silver; 
Chem. the strength of a solution as deter- 
mined by titration. 

Titrimetry (titri-mitri). 1891. f. Fr. 
titre; see TITRATE v. and -METRY.] Chem. = 
‘TITRATION. 

Titter (ti-toa), sb. 1728. [f. next.] The act 
of tittering; a stifled laugh, a giggle. 

A continual t. among the young ladies MME. 


ARBLAY. 

Titter (ti-taa), v. 1619. [imit.] inir. To 
laugh in a suppressed or covert way (often 
as a result of nervousness, or in affectation 
or ridicule); to giggle. b. trans. To utter or 
^ with suppressed laughter 1787. 
Mj 8 Fhin me Nickleby tittered, and Sir 

TOKENS, aughed, and Pyke and Pluck 
jpitter (titor, vw Now dial. Un XY 
liter (titerying Chaucer) = ON. titra shake, 
shiver, cogn. with OHG. zitlarón (G. zittern 
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tremble). Cf. TERTER.] 1. intr. To move 
unsteadily, totter, reel, sway to and fro. 2. 
ue ted 1825. 

Titter-totter (ti-tozto-to1), sb. (adv.) Now 
dial. 1530. [Reduplication from EUN of 
prec. or TOTTER v.] A. sb, = SEE-SAW. B. 
adv. Totteringly; fig. hesitatingly, waver- 
ingly 1725. Hence Ti-tter-to-tter v. intr. 
to see-saw. 

Tittle (ti-t' , sb. [Late ME. titel, -il — L. 
titulus TITLE, in medieval sense of ‘little 
stroke’, accent] 1. A small stroke or 
point in writing or printing. a. orig. tr. L. 
apex, applied to any minute point or part of 
a letter, also to the mark over a long vowel, 
as d, later to a line indicating an abbrevia- 
tion, etc. By extension, any stroke or tick 
with a pen. b. The dot over the letter i; a 
punctuation mark; a diacritic point over a 
letter; any Hebrew or Arabic vowel-point or 
accent; also, a pip on dice 1538. 2. fig. The 
smallest or a very small part of something; 
a minute amount. Often in phr. jot or 
see Jor sb. late ME. 

2. I owe much more to his father’s memory than 
ever I can pay a t. of SCOTT. Phr. To a t., with 
minute exactness, to a T. 

Tittle (ti-t', v. Now dial. or collog. late 
ME. [imit.; somewhat earlier than TATTLE, 
but app. treated as a parallel form of that 
vb. with lighter vowel expressing lighter 
sound; see TITTLE-TATTLE.] intr. and trans. 
To speak in a whisper or in a low voice, to 
whisper; also, to tell or utter by way of 
tattle or gossip. 

Tittlebat (ti-t’Ibet). Also -back. 1820, 
A variant of STICKLEBACK, of childish origin. 

Tittle-tattle (ti-t’lite-t’l), sb. 1529. [re- 
dupl. formation on TATTLE v., or combination 
of this with TITTLE v. Cf. LG. titel-tateln and 
PRITTLE-PRATTLE,] 1. Talk, chatter, prattle; 
esp. petty gossip. 12. A habitual tattler, one 
given up to gossip; esp. a woman 80 addicted 
—1710. 3. attrib. or as adj. Characterized by 
or addicted to tattling; gossiping 1719. 

3. Bath is as t. a town as Lynn MME. D'ARBLAY. 
So Ti'ttle-ta. tile v. infr. to chatter, talk idly; to 
gossip. Ti-ttle-tattling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Tittup (titdp), sb. Chiefly dial. 1703. 
(app. echoic, from the sound of the horse's 
feet.] 1. A horse's canter; a hand-gallop; 
also, a curvet. 2, An impudent or forward 
woman or girl; a hussy, minx 1762. 1 

Tittup (ti-top), v. 1785. [Goes with prec.] 
intr. To walk or go with an up-and-down 
movement; to walk in an affected manner; 
to mince or prance in one's gait; of a horse or 
other animal, to canter, gallop easily; also, 
to prance; hence of a rider, or one driving a 
vehicle. b. Naut. slang. To toss for drinks. 

Tittupy (ti-topi), a. colloq. If. T. 
TUP sb. Or v. + -Y'.] Apt to tittup or tip up; 
unsteady, shaky. 

Titty. 1746. A dial. 
TEAT, the breast, esp. the mother's breast. 

Titubancy (ti-tizbünsi). rare. 1800. [- L. 
titubantia, f. titubans, anl.; see next, -ANCY.] 
The condition of being titubant; unsteadi- 
ness, tipsiness. (This and allied words all 
more or less affected.) 

Titubant (ti-tiübánt), a. rare. 1724. [7 L. 
titubans, -ant-, pr. pple. of titubare; see next, 
-ANT.] Staggering, reeling, unsteady; transf. 
and fig. stammering; tipsy; hesitating, 
wavering. 

Titubate (titiübe!t), v. rare. 1575. [= 
titubat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. titubare stagger, 
expressive reduplicating formation; see 
ATE“. ] 1. intr. To stagger, reel, totter, 
stumble; to rock, roll. 2. fg- To stammer 


1623. 

Titubation (titigbe^fon). rare. 1641. [- 
L. fitubatio, On-, f. as Prec. See -ION. Ct. Fr. 
titubation (XV).] The action of titubating; 
staggering, reeling, tottering; unsteadiness 
in gait or carriage, Spec. in WU fig. falter- 
ing. lexity, embarrassment. 

"Titular (ti-timlàa), a. and sb. 1591. [- Fr. 
titulaire or mod.L. titularis, f. titulus TITLE; 
see AR.] A. adj. 1. That exists or is such 
only in title or name, as dist. from real or 
actual; nominal, so-styled 1611. 2. Of, per- 
taining to, consisting of, or denoted by a title 
of dignity ; also, having a title of rank, titled; 
bearing, or conferring, the appropriate title 


and nursery dim. of 


TO 


1611. 3, Of or pertaining to a title or name; 
of the nature of or constituting a title. T. 
character, title-róle. 1050. 4. From whom or 
which a title or name is taken; spec. noting 
the parish churches of Rome from which the 
titles of the cardinals are derived; hence 
transf. of à cardinal 1604. 

1. Her mother the t. quen of Naples and Jeru- 
salem H. WALPOLE. T. bishop, in R. C. Ch., à 
bishop deriving his title from an ancient see lost 
(esp. by Moslem conquest) to the control of the 
Roman pontificate. 

B. sb. 1. One who holds a title to an office, 
benefice, or possession, irrespective of the 
functions, duties, or rights attaching to it; 
spec. a cleric who bears a title whether he 
performs the duties or not; esp. short for t. 
bishop 1620. b. transf. One who has a title 
or appellation of some kind 1824. 2. A titled 
person 1757. Hence Titula-rity (rare), the 
quality or state of being t., or merely t. 
Ti-tularly adv. in respect of title, name, or 
style; esp. in name only, nominally. 

Titulary (titizlári, a. (sb. Now rare. 
1603. [var. of TITULAR by substitution of 
suffix -ARY!, *.] = prec., in various senses. 

Titule (ti-tiul), v. 1569. - late L. titulare 
give a title to, f. titulus TITLE sb.] Occasional 
var. of TITLE v., esp. in pa. pple. or ppl. adj. 
Ti-tuled. 

iTityre-tu (ti-tiret!ü-). 1023. [The first 
two words of Virgil’s first eclogue.] One of 
an association of well-to-do roughs who 
infested London streets in the 17th c. 

Tiver (ti-voa), sb. dial. 1792. [mod., app. 
repr. OE. téafor, glossing ‘minium’ (red 
lead).] A red colouring matter, used esp. for 
marking sheep. Hence Ti-ver v. dial. trans. 
to mark or colour with t. 

Tivy (ti-vi), int. and v. rare. 1009. [See 
TANTIVY.] = Tantivy inl. and v. 1. 

\(Tiza (ti-zà). 1805. I Quichua (Peruvian) 
Visa card wool; from its fibrous appearance.] 
Min. Ulexite or hayesine. 

Tizzy (tizi). slang. 1804. [Of 
origin.] A sixpenny-piece. 

|/Tmesis (tmi-sis). 1577. [- Gr. rujes a 
cutting.) Gram. and Rhet. The separation of 
the elements of a compound word by the 
interposition of another word or words. 

T. N. T. (tieniti). = TRINITROTOLUENE, 
"TOLVOL. 

To (tà, tu, tu, tù, to), prep., conj., adv. [OE. 
t6 adv. and prep. (mainly with dat.) = 
OFris., OS. tō (Du. toe adv.), OHG. 20, suo 
(G. zu) :- WGme. 4% (essentially adv.), 
alongside OE. (ME.) fe = OFris., OS. te, ti 
(Du. te), OHG. ze, zi, za - WGme. % prep. 
(ON. has til TILL prep., Conj., Goth. du), 
perh. a proclitic form of .] A. prep. Y. 
Expressing a spatial or local relation. 1. 
Expressing motion directed towards and 
reaching. (The opposite of FROM.) b. In 
fig. expressions of motion; the following sb. 
denoting (a) a state or condition attained, or 
(b) a thing or person reached by some action 
fij as movement OE. c. Elliptical uses, 
(a) with ellipsis of go or other verb of motion, 
esp. in commands, or (arch.) after an auxiliary 
verb. late ME. (b) = Gone to; in going to, 
on the way to. (Chiefly dial.) 1451. (c) after 
a sb. implying or suggesting motion: = That 
goes, or takes one, or causes one to go, to 
OE. 2. Expressing direction: In the direc- 
tion of, towards OE. b. In expressing the 
position of something lying in a specified 
direction OE. c. In fig. expressions of direc- 
tion (inclination, tendency, ete.). Also fig. 
from b, in phr. to the bad, to the good (= on 
the wrong, or right, side of the account), to 
the fore; in to the contrary with both senses 
(2 and 2 b). ME. 3. Indicating the limit of a. 
movement or extension in space: As far as 
(to) OE. b. After expressions of distance, 
indicating the remote limit OE. 4. Express- 
ing simple position: At, in (a place, also fig. 
a condition, etc.). Now only dial. and U.S. 
collog. OE. 5. Expressing the relation of 
contact or the like. a. Into (or in) contact 
with; on, against OE. b. By, beside. Also 
fig. or with additional implication, as in to 
one's face, teeth, etc. = in presence and 
defiance of. OE. 

1. When the poore man might turne out a cow, 
or two. to the commons 1583. b. When he came 


unkn. 
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to the crown LAUD. To reclaim a lost child to 
virtue GOLDSM. c. (a) To youre tentes, O Israel! 
BIBLE (Great) 1 Kings 12:16. (b) For now the 
sonne is to his rest 1500, (c) The path of duty was 
the way to glory TENNYSON, 2. As pilot. . That to 
a stedfast starre his course hath bent SPENSER. 
b. Cannon to right of them, Cannon to left of 
them TENNYSON. 3. Wet to the skin 1873. 5. a. 
Applying plenty of yellow soap to the towel 
DICKENS. €. Phr. To hand: see HAND sb. 

II. Expressing a relation in time. 1. Indi- 
cating a final limit in time, or the end of a 
period: Till, until; often correl. to from OE. 
b. (So long) before (a definite future time); 
esp. in stating the time of day: (so many 
minutes) before (an hour). Opp. to past. OE. 
€. from..to, with repeated sb. of time, 
denoting regular recurrence; as from day fo 
day, etc. OE. 2. Indicating the precise time 
at which something is to be done, or at 
which one is to arrive: At and not after (an 
appointed time), precisely or punctually at 
or on 1722. 

1. The business hours. were from ten to six 
DICKENS, b. It was exactly a quarter to four 
o'clock 1843. We shall be late. .it's. ten to now 
1852, 2. Unable to pay their hearth money to the 
day MACAULAY. 

III. Expressing the relation of purpose, 
destination, result, effect, resulting con- 
dition or status. 1. Indicating aim, purpose, 
intention, or design: For; for the purpose of; 
with the view or end of; in order to, (Now 
often repl. by for.) OE. b. spec. Towards or 
for the making of; as a contributory element 
or constituent of 1450, 2. Indicating destina- 
tion, or an appointed or expected end or 
event ME. 3. Indicating result, effect, or 
consequence: So as to produce, cause, or 
result in OE. 4. Indicating a state or con- 
dition resulting from some process: So as to 
become OE. b. Indicating resulting position, 
status, or capacity: For, as, by way of, in the 
capacity of. Obs. or arch. exc. in certain 
Phrases, as to take to wife, to call to witness, 
ete. OE. 5. a. Indicating the object of 
inclination, desire, or need: For. Also (after 
to drink, etc.), as an expression of desire for 
(one's health, success, etc.). ME. b. Indi- 
cating the object of a right or claim ME. 

1, He was bred up to Joynery 1683. We were 
out to breakfast 1838. The captain..came to 
our rescue 1843. b. Whole gardens of roses go to 
one drop of the attar 1890. That’s all there is to it 
(colloq. phr., orig. U.S.), there is no more to add 
or to do. 2, Born to bitter Fate DRYDEN. He 
was. sentenced to transportation 1887. 3. To his 
. astonishment 1802. 4. Forester..took the 
flowers. and pulled them to pieces 1802. b. Who 
had Canace to wife? MILT. 5. a. Instead of 
marrying Torfrida..I have more mind to her 
niece KINGSLEY. b. This lease..is a document 
of title to land 1890, 

IV. Followed by a word or phrase express- 
ing a limit in extent, amount, or degree. 1. 
Indicating a limit or point attained in degree 
or amount, or in division or analysis: As far 
as; to the point of; down to (an ultimate 
element or item), as in phr. to a hair, to the 
last man, to a man (including every man, 
without exception); within (a limit of varia- 
tion or error), as to an inch, to a day OE. b. 
Indicating the final point or second limit of 
a series, or of the extent of a variable quan- 
tity or quality; correl. to from 1699. 2. 
Indicating the full extent, degree, or amount: 
Ho a8 to reach, complete, or constitute OE. 
b. So far or so much as to cause ME. c. 
Before a sb. expressing the amount, extent, 
e eek ete. to which something is restricted. 
1618. 

1. He was generally punctual to a minute 1779. 
b. Every style from early Norman to late per- 
pendicular 1891. 2. Phr. T'o a certainty, to a degree, 
to (that, etc.) extent, to a fault, to the full, etc, b. 
The schoolroom was hot to suffocation 1890. c. 
To eut down the widow's absolute interest to a 
life estate 1885. 

V. Indicating addition, attachment, accom- 
paniment, appurtenance, possession. 1. In 
addition to, besides, with OE. b. To the 
accompaniment of; as an accompaniment to 
1561, 2. After words denoting attachment or 
adherence; hence, occas. = Attached, 
fastened, or joined to OE. 3. After belong 
and similar verbs; also after be with the sense 
of belong; also after a sb., in the sense 
‘appertaining or belonging to’; sometimes 
= ‘of’ or the possessive case of the sb. OE. 
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1. He can't have cream to his tea RUSKIN. b. 
Phr. To ride to hounds: see HOUND sb.' 2. 2. 
Sincerely attached to the Established Church 
MACAULAY. 3. Clerk to an attorney DE FOE. 
Without clothing to his back, or shoes to his feet 


1840, 

VI. Expressing relation to a standard or to 
a stated term or point. 1. Expressing com- 
parison: In comparison with, as compared 
with OE. 2. a. Connecting the names of two 
things compared or opposed to each other in 
respect of amount or value: Against, as 
against 1530. b. Connecting two expressions 
of number or quantity which correspond to 
each other, or of which one constitutes the 
amount or value of the other: In; making 
up. (To the = in every. OE. ftc. Intro- 
ducing an expression denoting price or cost: 
For, at. Obs. (exe. as coinciding with b). 
1862. 3. Expressing agreement or adapta- 
tion: In accordance with, according to, after, 
by OE. 4. After words expressing com- 
parison, proportion, correspondence, agree- 
ment or disagreement, and the like ME. 5. 
Expressing relation: In respect of, concern- 
ing, about, of, as to. Now only in special 
collocations. ME. 6. Expressing relative 
Position; esp. Geom. 1570. 

1. The men are noodles to her 1863, 2. a. Their 
enemies. wer foure to one HALL. b. He. made 
vs pay. one shilling to the pound SHAKS. Thir- 
teen to the dozen 1801. 3. Temple is not a man to 
our taste MACAULAY. They were to all appear- 
ances. distinct bills 1885. To my kno cape, 
qualifying a positive statement = ‘as I actually 
know’; qualifying a negative statement = ‘as 
far as I know’. 4. I can finde out no rime to Ladie 
but babie, an innocent rime SHAKS, 5. What will 
Doris say to it? 1884. Asking questions intended 
to show the untrustworthy character of a witness, 
Or..'cross-examining to credit’ 1892. 6. Unable 
to see how they lie to each other 1848. 

VII. Expressing relations in which the 
sense of direction tends to blend with that 
of the dative. 1. After words denoting 
applieation, attention, or the like, indi- 
cating the object of this. Also (arch. or rhet.) 
with ellipsis of go, betake oneself, etc. (in 
imper., or after an auxiliary) ME. 2. Ex- 
pressing impact or attack: At, against, upon 
ME. b. After words denoting opposition or 
hostility: Against; towards (obs. or arc.). 
late ME. 3. Indicating the object of speech, 
address, or thelike OE. b. In honour of; for 
the worship of; in salutation of and expres- 
sion of good wishes for (as to drink to). late 
ME. 4, Expressing response or the like (of a 
voluntary agent); e.g. reply (lo a statement, 
question, ete.) obedience (to a command, 
ete.) ME. b. Expressing reaction or responsive 
action (of an involuntary orinanimate agent). 
poet. 1682. 5. Expressing exposure (of a thing 
to some physical agent). rare. 1460. 

1. I'll to my own Art WALTON. Come, lads, all 
hands to work! 1843. 2. His father's unmerciful 
use of the whip to him 1882. 3. Hail to thee, 
blithe Spirit! SHELLEY. b. An auter, in which was 
writun, To the vnknowun God Wycuir Acts 
17:23. Drink to me, only with thine eyes B. 
JONSON, 4. Disobedience to his orders 1766. b. 
Little waves..sparkling to the moonbeams 
Scorr. 5. That tower of strength Which stood 
four-square to all the winds that blew TENNYSON. 

VII. Supplying the place of the dative in 
various other languages and in the earlier 
stages of English itself. 1. Introducing the 
recipient of anything given, or the person or 
thing upon whom or which an event acts or 
operates ME. 2. For; for the use or benefit 
of; for (some one) to deal with (esp. after 
leave vb.; at the disposal of ME. 
b. Indicating the person or thing towards 
Which an action, feeling, etc., is directed; 
esp. as the object of conduct, behaviour, or 
demeanour OE. 3. Used in the syntactical 
constr. of many intr. verbs, as yield, trust, 
allude, etc. (See the verbs themselves.) ME. 
b. After, testify, witness, confess, swear, etc.: 
Tn support of; in assertion or acknowledge- 
ment of 1030. 4. In the syntactical const. of 
many trans. verbs, introducing the indirect 
or dative object. (See the verbs themselves.) 
ME. 5. Expressing the relation of an adj. 
(or derived adv. or sb.) to a sb. denoting a 
person or thing to which its application is 
directed or limited OE. b. After pa. pples. 
of verbs of perception (now only with known, 
unknown; nearly — by) ME. 
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1. Having a Son born to him ADDISON. Phr, To 
be (something) to, to be (something) in the eyes, 
view, apprehension, or opinion of; also, to be of 
importance or concern to. What is that to you? 
How does that concern you? 2. The rest is left to 
the imagination DRYDEN. Phr. To oneself (ag 
pred.), to or at one’s own disposal, free from the 
approaches or action of others; 


with infinitive in advb. relation. Indi- 
cating purpose or intention. 1. a. Dependent 
on à vb., fo with inf. = in order to OE. b. 
Dependent on an adj.; indicating the pur- 
pose or function to which the adj. refers OE, 
€. Dependent on a sb.; the inf. expressing 
the use or function of that which is denoted 
by the sb. OK. (b) After lime, room, eto.: 
equivalent to for with gerund, or — at orin 
which (one) can or should. .ME. 2. In absol, 
or independent construction, usu. intro- 
ductory or parenthetic ME. 

1. I gave a soldier five dollars to carry them 
news DE FOE. Fools, who came to scoff, remained 
to pray GOLDSM. c. A light to lighten the gentyls 
"TTINDALE Luke 2:32. (b) The time to learn is when 
you're young 1887. 2. But to return to our 
Subject ADDISON, 

**Indicating objectivity. 3. Dependent on 
various verbs chiefly trans., pass., or refi.: 
indicating an action, ete. to which that of 
the principal verb is in some way directed, 
(See also the verbs themselves.) OE. b. In 
obsolete, arch., or dial. uses; now replaced 
by various prepositions with the gerund, or 
by other constructions 1525. 4. Dependent 
on various adjs. (also pples. and adjectival 
or predicative phrases): usu. indicating the 
application of the adj., etc. OE. b. With inf. 
passive. arch. 1460. 5. Dependent on various 
abstract sbs.: usu. indicating object or 
application; also (after favour, honour, 
pleasure, etc.) indicating an action which is 
the substance or form of that which is 
denoted by the sb., i.e. in which it consists; 
often replaceable by of with gerund OE. 

3. I strive to be concise 1746, b. Abstaining to 
write to her G, MEREDITH. 4. Careless their merits 
or their faults to scan GOLDSM. At liberty to 
enforce her claims 1838. b. The fittest to be 
chosen EVELYN. 5. I had the Honour to be à 
Member of it IFT. As though in act to spring 
1842, Going to: see Go v. V. 3 

***Indicating appointment or destination, 
6. Indicating destiny, or (expected or actual) 
event or outcome. late M 

When we two parted. . To sever for years BYRON. 

****Indicating result or consequence. T. 
Expressing result or consequence (potential 
or actual); esp. after so or such (now always 
with as before fo = that with finite vb.), or 
enough ME. b. After too, with neg. implica- 
tion (too. .to.. = so..as not to, or so. that. ~ 
not.) ME. 

The man is become as one of us, to know good & 
euill Gen. 2:22, b. Too proud to care from whence 
I came TENNYSON, JA; 

*****Indicaling occasion or condition. 8. 
Indicating occasion (passing into ground, 
reason, or cause): = at, in, on, for, of, bir 
ete. with gerund, or because with finite vb. 
late ME. 9. With inf. after an adj. or 
(predicate) sb., in passive sense, the main sb. 
of the principal clause being the implied 
object of the inf., or of a preposition follow- 
ing OE. 10. With inf. expressing a fact or 
supposition which forms the ground of the 
statement in the principal clause, or is 
considered in connection with it ME. tb. 
With inf. equivalent to a conditional clause 
with indef. subject (= if one were lo. 
-1611. 3 

8. I blusht to heare his monstrous deuices SHAKS. 
9. A flour, pat es fayre to se HAMPOLE. 10. Thou 
art a rustic to call me so ADDISON. b. To keepe 
them here, they would but stinke SHAKS. 

IL With infinitive in adjectival relation, 
1. With inf. in adjectival relation to a sb.! 
either as predicate after the vb. 40 be, pc 
immediately qualifying the sb. a. Express 
ing intention or appointment, and hence 
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simply futurity (thus equivalent to a future 
pple.) OE. b. Expressing duty, obligation, 
or necessity OE. e. Expressing possibility 
or potential action OE. d. Expressing 
quality or character: — such as to.., such 
as would.. late ME. 2. With inf. equivalent 
to a relative clause with indicative; chiefly 
after first, last, or the like; as the first lo come 
= ‘the first in coming’, ‘the first who comes 
or came’ 1535. 

1. a. The best is yet to be BROWNING. This 
house to let or for sale (mod.). b. Unprofitable 
questions are to be avoided 1560. They had no 
time to lose 1794. What, then, are you to do? 
1887. c. There was no man to saye hym naye 
1533. Not a sound was to be heard 1818. 
The gates are mine to open, As the gates are mine 
to close KIPLING. d. A sight to gladden Heay'n! 
N. 2. Not an eye that sees you, but is a 
an to comment on your Malady SHAKS, 
With infinitive in substantival relation. 
Equivalent to a noun or gerund; (o being 
ult. reduced to a mere ‘sign’ of the inf. 
without any meaning of its own. 1. a. with 
inf. as subj., or as obj. with complement, 
introduced by it or an impersonal vb. OE. 
b. with inf. as direct subj. or predicate, or in 
apposition with a sb. or pron., or after than 
ME. 2. with inf. as direct obj. of a trans. vb, 
OE. b. rarely as object of another preposi- 
tion, instend of the vbl. sb. or gerund 1485. 
1. a. God hath pronoune't it death to taste that 
Tree Mir. b. Talking is not always to converse 
Cowper, 2. I love not to be idle B. Jons. b. Not 
to affirm is a very different thing from to deny 


Physi 
III. 


1879. 

IV. With infinitive equivalent to a finite vb. 
or clause. 1. With inf. as complement to a 
sb, or pron., forming a compound obj. or sb. 
phrase, corresponding to the ‘accusative and 
infinitive’ construction in Latin and Greck 
OE. 2. With inf. after a dependent inter- 
rogative or relative; equivalent to a clause 
with may, should, etc. ME. b. In absolute 
or independent const. after an interrogative, 
forming an elliptical question 1713. 3. In 
absolute or independent constr., with sub- 
ject expressed (in nom.) or omitted; in 
exclams. expressing astonishment, indigna- 
tion, sorrow, or (after O or other interj.) 
longing 1450. 14. With inf. immediately 
following the subjeet, in vivid narrative, 
equivalent to a past tense indic.; almost 
always with go and vbs. of like meaning 
—1008, 

1. Shee will, cause thy throate to be cut 
ConYAT. b. The Houyhnhnms..could hardly 
believe me to be a right Yahoo SWIFT. 2. He.. 
wyst not what to do MALORY, b. But..how to 
hinder vexatious prosecutions? J. H. NEWMAN. 
3. My owne flesh and blood to rebell Saks, Oh, 
to be in England! BROWNING. 4. I..away home 
and there to read again and sup with Gibson 
PyPYs, 

V. Peculiar constructions. Tl. To was for- 
merly often used with the second of two 
infinitives when the first was without it 
1808. 2. Occasionally an adv. or advb, phr. 
(formerly sometimes an object or predicate) 
is inserted between fo and the infinitive, 
forming the construction now usu. (but 
loosely) called ‘split infinitive’ ME. 3. Used 
absol. at the end of a clause, with ellipsis 
of the inf. rare bef. 19th c.; now a frequent 
colloquialism. ME. 
a Merry W. ty. iv. 57. 2. Milton was too busy 
to much miss his wife JOHNSON. This answer 
Seemed to seriously offend him 1805. 3. I kept on 
„I had to 1883. 

c. To conj. a. To the time that; till, until 
71575. b. followed by that 1626. 

D. To (tà) adv. 11. Expressing motion re- 
sulting in arrival: To a place, ete. implied or 
indicated by the context —1450. 2. Express- 
ing direction: Towards a thing or person 
implied, after end, head, etc., forming advb. 
phra s 1880. b. In conjunction with other 
advs. of direction: In one direction (as con- 
trasted with the opposite one). Now only in 
To AND FRO, late ME. 3. Expressing contact: 
So as to come close against something; esp. 
with vbs. forming phrases denoting shutting 
or closing. Now arch. and collog. ME. 4. 

xpressing attachment, application, Or 
1 also predic., spec. of a horse: — 
darnéesod to a vehicle. Now dial. or collog. 
ate ME. b. In the senses ‘in addition, 
besides, also’, and ‘in excess’, now written 
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Too. 5. Expressing attention or application; 
after vbs., as fall, go, sel. Also absol. (with 
ellipsis of vb. in imper.). ME. 6. Used 
idiomatically with many vbs., as bring, come, 
go, lay, lie, etc.: see the vbs. 7. To and 
again. a. = To AND FRO A. 1. Obs. exc. dial. 
1627, tb. For and against a question 1666. 
te. Again and again —1666. 

2. Three young owls with their feathers turned 
wrong end to 1889. b. Ant. & Cl. I. iv. 46. 3. She 
..clapte the wyndow to CHAUCER. 4. Can 
Honour set too à legge? SHAKS, 5. To Achilles, 
to Aiax, to SHAKS. 7. c. Sent him to and again 
to get me 1000 J. PEPYS. 

To-, prefiz', the prep. and adv. To used in 
combination with vbs., sbs., adjs., and advs. 
in the sense of motion, direction, or addition 
to, or as the mark of the infinitive. 

To-, prefix. Obs. exc. in rare arch. or dial. 
use. [OE. to-, ME. to- (le-) = OFris. fi-, te-, 
OS. ti- (te-), OHG. zi-, za-, ze- und zir-, zar- 
(G. zer-) - WGme. *ti- - Gme. *liz- = L, 
dis-, a particle expressing separation, 
‘asunder, apart, in pieces’.] 1. With separa- 
tive force: Asunder, apart, to or in pieces; 
also, away, about, abroad, here and there. 
2. Used as a mere intensive: Completely, 
entirely, soundly, greatly, severely, etc. 3. 
Hence all to-, all to, all-to, talto, em- 
ployed in middle and early modern Eng. as 
an intensive to any vb. 

Toad (tod), sb. (OE. tada. tádde, shorten- 
ing of tadige, tddie, early ME. also tadde (X11); 
of unkn. origin and unusual formation.) 1. 
A tailless amphibian of the genus Bufo; 
primarily the common European species B. 
vulgaris; thence extended to many foreign 
species of the genus or of the family Bufoni- 
da. b. As a type of anything hateful or 
loathsome 1548. c. fig. and provb. 1649. 2. 
Applied to allied animals, as Surinam. 1. = 
Pira; midwife, obstetrical t., the nurse-frog: 
see OBSTETRICAL 1757. 3. Applied oppro- 
briously to human beings and animals 1568, 
4. = TOADY sb. 2. 1831. 5. Cookery. Toad in 
a hole: meat (usu, sausage-meat) baked in a 


batter pudding 1787. 
1. The t., ougly and venemous SHAKS. Him 
there they found Squat like a T., close at the eare 
of Eve Mirt. Running t., the natterjack. b. Tr. 
d Cr. 1t. iii. 170. c. To eat (any one’s) toads, to 
toady, T. under a harrow, a. simile for a person 
under constant persecution or oppression. 3. 
What a miserable poor t. is a husband, whose 
3 not even goa can rolleyes 3 m 
'omb.: t.-cheese, a poisonous fungus, ~! 1 
re over ); -lizard (a) 
pipe, any 
Equisetum; -rush, 
mouth, the snapdragon, 


-spit, -spittle — (Cuckoo-sPrr? 1. Hence Toad 
v. trans. B 
Toa-dish a. rare, of the nature of a 
Toa-dlet, Toa-dling, a young or litt! 
Toad-eat (toe dit), v. rare. 
formation from next] trans. To flatter, 
fawn upon (a person); to toady. Also intr. 
So Toa:d-ea:ting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
Toad-eater (tó.dittox). 1629. 1. One who 
eats toads; orig. the attendant of a charla- 
tan, employed to eat toads (held to be 
poisonous) to enable his master to exhibit 
his skill in expelling poison. 2. fig. A fawning 
flatterer, parasite, sycophant 1742. b. A 
humble friend or dependant; spec. à female 
companion or attendant. contempt. Now 
rare. 1744. 
2. Lord Edgeumbe's [place]..is destined to 
uds i pee toad-eater H. WALPOLE. 
Toad-fish (to"djff. 1612. A name 
applied, from their appearance, to several 
fishes; esp. a. A swell-fish, or puffer, spec. 
Tetrodon turgidus. b. The sea-devil, fishing 
frog, angler, or wide-gab, Lophius piscatorius. 
c. American t., the oyster-fish, Batrachus tau, 


of the Atlantic coast of U.S.A. 

Toad- flax (té"-d)flaks). 1578. [From the 
flax-like appearance of the toliage.] The 
European plant Linaria vulgaris; hence 
extended as a generic name to other species 
of Linaria. 

Toadstone! (to. dstoen). 1558. ltr. L. 
batrachites, Gr. garpaxlrns, OT. med. L. bufonitis, 
crapaudinus, Fr. crapaudine (ri). ] For- 
merly, any of various stones likened to a 
toad in colour or shape, or supposed to be 
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produced by a toad; often worn as jewels or 
amulets, or set in rings. The most valued 
kind was fabled to be found in the head of 
the toad; cf. 4. F. L. II. i. 13. 

"Toadstone* (tó-dsto*n). local. 1784. [perh. 
repr. G. todtes gestein ‘dead rock'.] A name 
given by the Derbyshire lead-miners to an 
igneous rock, occurring as irregular sheets of 
contemporaneous lava, interstratified with, 
or in connection with the metalliferous 
mountain limestone. 

Toadstool (to-dstül) late ME. It. TOAD 
sb. + STOOL, a fanciful name.] A fungus 
having a round disc-like top and a slender 
stalk, a mushroom. b. Popularly restricted 
to poisonous or inedible fungi, as distinct 
from edible ‘mushrooms’ 1607, 

Toady (tos. d), sb. 1826. [f. TOAD-EATER + 
-Y*.] A servile dependant or parasite; = 
"TOAD-EATER 2, 2 b. 

Toady (tos. di), rare. 1028. [f. TOAD 
sb. + v..] 1. Toad-like, repulsive. 2. In- 
fested with toads 1882. 

Toady (to"-di), v. 1827. [f. Toapy sb.] 1. 
trans. To play the toady to; to flatter or 
attend to with servility from interested 
motives. 2. inir. To play the servile de- 
pendant; to pay deference from interested 
motives 1861. 

Toadyism (tódiiz'm). 1840. [f. ToADY 
sb. + -ISM.] The action or behaviour of a 
parasite or sycophant; mean and interested 
servility. 

To and fro (tüon*fró"), phr. ME. ITO, 
Fro ades. and preps.) A. adv. 1, Succes- 
sively to and from some place, etc.; hence 
more vaguely: In opposite or different 
directions alternately; from side to side; 
backwards and forwards; hither and 
thither; up and down. +2. In places lying in 
opposite or different directions; here and 
there -1697. 13. To or on opposite sides 
alternately; for and against a question; pro- 
and con —1690. 

1. Idle children, wandering to and fro CRABBE. 
3. Thus shall they be too and fro, doubtfull and 
ambiguous in all thir doings MILT. 

B. prep. To and from (a place); alternately 
to and from each of (two places): the latter 
now commonly expressed by between, Now 
rare, 1574. C. sb. (now with hyphens; but pl. 
tos and fros). 1. Alternating or recipro- 
cating movement; the action of walking or 
passing to and fro 1847. 2. fig. Alternation 
generally ; vacillation 1553. 

1. Watching the to-and-fro of a shuttle 1906. 

D. adj. (usu. with hyphens). Executed, as 
movement, in opposite directions alter- 
nately; alternating, reciprocating; charac- 
terized by, or characterizing, such move- 
ment; passing to and fro 1839. 

The regular to-and-fro motion of the water in 
its estuary HUXLEY. 

E. as vb. phr. (only in pres. pple. and vbl. 
sb.) a. intr. To pass to and fro, to go hither 
and thither 1847. b. trans. To lead to and 
fro 1852. 

a. There were clerks to-ing and fro-ing 1872. 

‘Toarcian (tod. asian), a. (sb.) 1885. LE Fr. 
Toarcien, f. L. Toarcium (Fr. Thouars), in 
western France.] Geol. Applied to a series of 
strata corresponding in position to the 
Upper Lias of England, which are ex- 
tensively developed in Central and Southern 
France. 

Toast (tóvst), sb.: late ME. I. TOAST v. J 
1. (with a and pl.) A slice or piece of bread 
browned at the fire: often put in wine, water, 
or other beverage. Now rare or Obs. exc. as 
in b. b. As the type of what is hot or dry. 
late ME. 2. As a substance (without a 
or pl.): Bread so browned by fire 1730. 3. 
fig. (usu. old t.) One who drinks to excess, a 
soaker, a boon companion; & brisk old 
fellow fond of his glass. slang. —1709. 

1, b. It keeps this end of the valley as warm as 
a i. STEVENSON. 2. Ale and t., t. and ale, t. and 
water. On t., served up on a slice of toast; fig. to 
have . person) on t., to have at one's merey 


slang). 
Comt .: t.-rack, a contrivance for holding toast, 


keeping each piece on edge and separate; -water, 
keeping each Mi toasted. bread, has been steeped, 
used as a drink for invalids, etc. 

"Toast sb. 1674. [A fig. application of 


prec., the name of a lady being supposed to 
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flavour a bumper like a spiced toast in the 
drink.] 1. A lady who is named as the person 
to whom a company is requested to drink; 
often one who is the reigning belle of the 
season. Now only Hist. 2. Any person, male 
or female, whose health is proposed and 
drunk to; also any event, institution, or 
sentiment, in memory or in honour of which 
a company is requested to drink; also, the 
call or act of proposing such a health 1746. 

1. The present beauty,..a Mrs. Musters,..the 
reigning t. of the season MME. D’ARBLAY. 2. He 
then gave as a t., ‘Success to Scotland, and its 
worthy inhabitants’ 1831. 

Comb.: t-master, one who at a public dinner or 
the like is appointed to propose or announce the 


toasts. 

Toast (tó"st), v.“ late ME. [- OFr. toster 
roast, grill — Rom. *tostare, f. tost-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. torrére parch.] 1. trans. To burn 
as the sun does, to parch; to heat thoroughly; 
now spec. as in technical operations. b. intr. 
for refl. To warm oneself thoroughly 1614. 
2. To brown (bread, cheese, etc.) by ex- 
posure to the heat of a fire. late ME. b. 
transf. To warm (one's feet or toes) at a fire 
1860. Hence Toa:sting vbl. sb.; toa:stin$- 
fork, a fork used for toasting bread, eto.; 
fig. a rapier or sword. 

Toast, v. 1700. [f. Toast sb.*] 1. intr. To 
name a person to whose health or in whose 
honour, or a thing or sentiment to the suc- 
cess of which or in honour of which, the 
company is requested to drink; to propose 
or drink a toast. Const. to. 2. trans. To name 
when a toast is drunk; to drink in honour of 
(a person or thing) 1700. 

2. Times without number did he t. The Liberty 
of the Press" 1836. 

Toaster (tō"-stə1). 1582. [f. TOAST v.“ + 
-ER] 1. One who toasts anything by the 
fire. 2. A toasting-fork, joc. a rapier or 
similar weapon 1695, b. A kind of cheese, 
bread, ete., that toasts (well or otherwise) 
1845. 

Tobacco (tóbsm-ko). 1577. Also (orig.) 
ttabaco, ftabacco. [Altered from Sp. 
tabaco, according to Oviedo (1535) the 
native name of the tube or pipe through 
which the Indians inhaled the smoke; but 
according to Las Casas (1552) applied to a 
tubular roll of leaves used by the Indians 
like a rude cigar. Taken by the Spaniards as 
the name of the herb or leaf, in which sense 
it passed into the other European langs.] 1. 
The leaves of the tobacco-plant dried and 
variously prepared, forming a narcotic and 
sedative substance widely used for smoking, 
also for chewing, or in the form of SNUFF, 
and to a slight extent in medicine 1588. 2. 
The plant whose leaves are so used: Any one 
of various species of Nicotiana (family 
Solanacee), esp. N. tabacum, a native of 
tropical America, or N. rustica (green or wild 
t.), now widely cultivated 1577. b. With 
defining words, applied to plants of other 
genera, as Indian t., (a) Lobelia inflata of N. 
America, used medicinally; (b) Indian hemp, 
Cannabis indica; mountain t., Arnica 
montana; Wild t. = Indian t. (a) 1597. 

Comb., as t.-ash, -jar, -smoke: t.-cutter, (a), a 

erson employed in cutting t.; (b) a machine or 
Enife for This purpose: t. heart, Path., a heart 
funetionally disordered by excessive use of t., 
characterized by a rapid and irregular pulse; 

-man, a tobacconist (now rare or Obs.); -pouch, 
a pouch for carrying t. for smoking or chewing; 
-stopper, a contrivance for pressing down the t. 
in Gate of a pipe while smoking; -worm, the 
larva of a sphinx-moth, Protoparce carolina, 
which feeds on the leaves of the t.-plant. 

Toba:cco-box. 1599. 1. A box for holding 
tobacco, esp. a small flat box to be carried 
in the pocket. 2. Local name for two N. 
Amer. fishes, from their flattened shape: (a) 
a species of skate or ray, Raia erinacea; (b) 
the common sunfish, Pomotis gibbosus 1891. 

Tobacconist (tóbz-kónist). 1599. (f. To- 
Bacco + -IsT, with inserted euphonic -n-.] 
11. A person addicted to the use of tobacco 
1757. 2. A dealer in, or manufacturer of, 
tobacco 1657. 

'Toba:cco-pipe. 1596. 1. A pipe for 
smoking tobacco, consisting of a bowl in 
which the tobacco is placed and ignited, 
with a slender tube through which the smoke 
of it is drawn into the mouth. 2. U.S. Local 
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name for a parasitic plant, also called Indian 
pipe 1845. 

1. King’s (Queen's) tobacco-pipe: see PIPE sb. III. 

Comb.: t. clay = PIPE-CLAY. 

Toba'cco-plant. 1761. = Tosacco 2, 
b. A name for species of Nicotiana 1884. 

Tobe (tō"b). 1835. [- Arab. tawb (locally 
pron. lob, sdb) a garment.] A length of 
cotton cloth used as a garment in Northern 
and Central Africa. 

To-be (ti,bi-), a. and sb. 1600. [inf. of vb. 
BE.] That, that which, is to be; future. 

Tobin's tube. Also Tobin tube, 1884. 
A device for admitting fresh air into a room 
in an upward direction, invented by Martin 
"Tobin of Leeds in 1873. 

Toboggan (tébe-gin). 1829. [- Canadian 
Fr. tabaganne — Algonquian word of which 
closely similar vars. are Micmac tobdkun, 
Abnaki uddbdgan.] 1. orig., A light sledge 
consisting of a thin strip of wood turned up 
in front, used by the Canadian Indians for 
transport over snow; now, a similar vehicle, 
sometimes with low runners, used in the 
sport of coasting (esp. down prepared slopes 
of snow or ice). 2. [f. next.] The sport of 
tobogganing 1879. 

Tobo-ggan, v. 1856. (t. prec.] intr. To 
ride on a toboggan or sleigh; esp. to ‘coast’ 
or slide down a snowy (or other) slope on a 


toboggan. Hence Tobo-gganer, Tobo-g- 
ganist. 
+To-brea‘k, v, [OE. lobrecan, f. To- + 


brecan  BREAK.] 1. trans. To break to 
pieces; to shatter, rupture; to break down, 
demolish —1688. 2. intr. To break into pieces; 
to burst asunder; to be ruptured, shattered, 
or fractured —1520. 

1. This was it, that all to-brake his heart 
BUNYAN. 

Toby (tóvbi) 1681. [Familiar form of 


Christian name Tobias.) 1. The posteriors, 
the buttocks. 2. (With capital T.) A jug or 
mug in the form of a stout old man in a long 
and full skirted coat and a three-cornered 
hat (18th c. costume). Also attrib. as T'. jug. 
1840. 3. The name of the trained dog intro- 
duced (in the first half of the 19th c.) into the 
Punch and Judy show 1840. 

3. T. collar, frill: a turndown pleated frill like 
that of dog Toby. 

Toccata (tokkü-tá). 1724. [It., subst. use 
of fem. pa. pple. of toccare touch.] Mus. A 
composition for a keyboard instrument, 
intended to exhibit the touch and technique 
of the performer, and having the air of an 
improvisation; in later times loosely applied. 

Toc H (tok etf). [Signaller's name for T + 
H, denoting Talbot House, Poperinghe, 
founded 1915 in memory of Gilbert Talbot 
(killed July 1915).] A society for the main- 
tenance of comradeship since the war of 
1914-18. 

Tocher (toxxor) Sc. and n. dial. 1485. — 
Ir. and OGael. fochar.] The marriage portion 
which a wife brings to her husband; dowry, 
dot. 

Toco" (to"kó). 1781. [Native name in 


Guiana.] Ornith. The typical species of 
Toucan, Rhamphastos ioco, a native of 
Guiana. 


Toco? (td*-ko). slang. Also toko. 1823. 
[- Hind, fhokd, imper. of hon thrash, hit.] 
Chastisement, corporal punishment. 

Toco- (toko), comb. form of Gr. 7óxos off- 
spring, as in Toco-logist, one versed in 
tocology; Toco-logy, the science of par- 
turition or of midwifery, obstetrics. 

Tocsin (to-ksin). 1586. l- Fr. tocsin, OFr. 
touquesain, toquassen — Pr. tocasenh, f. tocar 
Strike, TOUCH + sen bell.) 1. A signal, esp. 
an alarm-signal, sounded by ringing a bell 
or bells: used orig. and esp. in ref. to France. 
2. transf. A bell used to sound an alarm 1842. 

1. The t., is pealing madly from all steeples 
CARLYLE. 2. The great bell of St. Paul's was the 
t. which summoned the citizens to arms 1868. 

Tod (tod), sb.' Sc. and m. dial. ME. 
[Northern word of unkn. origin.] 1. A fox. 
2. fig. A person likened to a fox; a crafty 
person 1500. 13. ellipt. Foxskin —1564. 

2. Take care of the old t.; he means mischief 
STEVENSON. ^ 

Tod (tod), sb." late ME. [prob. of LDu. 
origin (cf. LG. todde bundle, pack); cf. ON. 


TOE 


toddi bit, piece, OHG. zot()a, zata, MHG. 
zotte tuft of wool.] 1. A weight used in the 
wool trade, usu. 28 pounds or 2 stone, but 
varying locally. b. A load, either generally, 
or of a definite weight 1479. 2. A bushy mass 
(esp. of ivy; also ivy-tod: see Ivy) 1553. 

Tod (ted), v. dial. Now rare or Obs. 1611, 
[f. prec.] intr. Of (so many) sheep or fleeces: 
To produce a tod of wool; to t. threes (etc.), to 
produce a tod from every three (etc.) sheep; 
hence, To obtain a tod of wool from a 
specified number of sheep. 

To-day (tudé':), adv. and sb. (OE. 16 deg, 
To + Dav.] A. adv. 1. On this very day. 2. 
transf. At the present time, in the present 
age; in these times; nowadays ME. 

1. To day they chas'd the Boar OTWAY. 

B. sb. 1. This day; also, any day considered 
as present 1535. 2. fransf. This present time 
or age 1848. 

2. The fad of today is the orthodoxy of tomor- 
row 1910. 

Toddle (to-d']), sb. 1825. [f. next.) 1. An 
act or the action of toddling; transf. a 
leisurely walk, a stroll. 2. (Also toddles.) A 
toddling child 1825. 

Toddle (to-d'l, v. 1000. [orig. todle, So. 
and north. Eng.; of unkn. origin.] intr. To 
walk or run with short unsteady steps, as a 
child just beginning to walk, an aged or 
invalid person. b. Hence, To walk or move 
with short easy steps; to saunter, stroll; by 
meiosis, simply = walk, go 1724. 

When his strength enabled him to t. abroad 
THACKERAY. Hence To'ddler, one who toddles; 
esp. a toddling child, 

Toddy (tg-di). 1609. [- Hind. tat (with 
cerebral r, approaching Eng. d), f. Hind. für 
palm-tree :- Skr. ‘dla palmyra.] 1. The sap 
obtained from the incised spathes of various 
species of palm, esp. Caryota urens, the wild 
date, the coco-nut, and the palmyra, used as 
a beverage in tropical countries; also, the 
intoxicating liquor produced by its fer- 
mentation. 2. A beverage composed of 
whisky or other spirituous liquor with hot 
water and sugar 1786. 

Comb.: t.-bird, any of various E. Indian birds, 
as Ploceus baya, which feed on the sap of palms; 
-cat — palm-cat a.; -palm, any palm that yields 
b. spec. Caryota urens, and the wild date: tree of 
India, Phenix sylvestris. 

To do, to-do: see Do v. IV. 

Tody (t6"-di). 1773. - Fr. todier (xvn) = 
L. todus, name of some small bird, adopted 
by Linnieus as a generic name.] Ornith. Any 
member or species of the genus Todus or 
family Todidz of small insectivorous birds, 
resembling and allied to the kingfisher; of 
which four species are found in the Greater 
Antilles. 

Toe (to), sb. IO E. tà, pl. tàn (ME. tō, pl. 
to(o)n, to(o)s) = MLG. (M)Du. tee, OHG. 
zéha (G. zeh, zehe), ON. td :- Gmc. *laix(w)ón, 
of unkn. origin.] 1. Each of the five digits of 
the human foot. 2. Each of the digits of the 
foot of a beast or bird. late ME. b. The 
front part of the hoof (or shoe) of a horse 
1566, 3. transf. The part of a shoe or stocking 
which covers the toes; the hood or cap for 
the toe sometimes attached to a stirrup; @ 
toe-piece 1600. 4. A part resembling à toe or 
the toes, in shape or position; (usu.) the 
lower extremity or projection of anything; a 
point, tip; often identical with foot. a. gen. 
1440. b. The lower extremity of a spindle or 
screw, as in a press: the projection on à lock- 
bolt or the like, against which the key or a 
cam presses 1677. c. The lower extremity d 
a gun-stock, rafter, organ-pipe, etc. 1860. s 
The thin end of a hammer-head, the peen; 
the tip of the ‘head’ of a golf or hockey club 
1873. 4 

1. Big or great t., the thick inner toe: little t., the 
short outer toe. fig. What do you thinke? You, 
pe great T. a t] e Se 3. Place 

y foot on the t. of my boot SCOTT. 

Phrases (chiefly collog. and slang). T. and Meli 
(a) a style of dancing, in which the toe and he, 
tap rhythmically on the ground; also attrib: S 
a manner of walking in which the heel of one 9 
and the toe of the other are always unge, the 
ground together. To kiss the pope's t.: to kina 01 
golden cross of the sandal on the pope's right £00 
as a mark of respect: the customary salutation o 
those (excepting sovereigns) to whom audience 
granted. To step or tread on the toes of; also f0- 


2. 


TOED 


give offence to, 


die- nb.: t.-bau, the thickened fleshy pad under 
the t. p, a cap of leather covering the t. of a 
boot or shoe; -clip, (a) an attachment to a 
boot je-pedal in which the t. of the shoe is placed 
Py prevent the foot slipping; (b) a tip turned up at 
the t. of a horse-shoe, to keep the shoe in position; 
the Nek Parriery, a sand-crack in the front of the 
hoof; -dancer, one who dances on the extreme 
lips of the toes; -hardy, a half-round hardy or 
60 d. chisel; -hold, in Wrestling, a hold in which 
dhe d. is seized and the leg forced backwards; 
the nail of a t.; -nail v., to fasten with 
a see TOED step Mech., the socket 
in which the end of a spindle works. 

Toe (tö"), v. 1607. If. Prec.] 1. trans. To 
furnish with a toe or toes; to make or put a 
new toe on (a stocking, ete.). 2. To touch or 
reach with the toes 1833. 3. a. To kick with 
the toe. b. Golf. To sirike (a ball) with the tip 
of the club. 1865. 4. intr. To move the toe, 
to tap rhythmically with the toe in dancing; 
to t. and heel (it), to dance 1828. 5. trans. 
Carpentry. To secure or join together by 
nails driven obliquely: see 'ToED 2. 1877. 

2. Phr. To t. a or the line, mark, seratch, crack: to 
stand with the tips of one’s toes exactly touching 
a line; to stand in a row; hence fig. to present 
oneself in readiness for a race, contest, or under- 
taking; also, to conform to the defined standard 
or platform of a party. 

Toed (tod), ppl. a. 1611. [f. Tow sb. and 
v. + b.] 1. Having a toe or toes, as three-t., 
black-t, Of a stocking, Having separate 
divisions for the toes; of a clog, or the like, 
Having a (leather) toe-piece. 2. Carpentry. 
Secured or joined by nails driven obliquely ; 
also of a nail, driven obliquely 1877. 

To-fall (tü-t0l). Sc. and n. dial. late ME. 
[f. To prep. + FALL v. or sb.] 1. A lean-to; a 
penthouse; & shed. 2. The act of falling to; 
1. of the day or night, the close of day 1749. 

Toff (tof). vulgar. 1851. [perh. alt. of 
TUFT sb. 5 b.] One who is stylishly dressed or 
who has a smart appearance; a swell; hence, 
one of the well-to-do, a ‘nob’. b. Sometimes 
applied in compliment to a person who 
behaves ‘handsomely’; a ‘gent’ 1898. 

Toffee, toffy (to). 1825. lalt. of TAFFY'; 
vars. tuffy, do show assoc. with TovGH; 
of unkn. origin.] A sweetmeat made from 
sugar or treacle, butter, and sometimes a 
little flour, boiled together; often mixed with 
bruised nuts, as almond or walnut t. Also, 
with a and pl.: A piece of toffee. 

Not for t. (vulgar phr.): not under any circum- 
stances, Not to be able to do a thing for t. (slang): 
to be incompetent at it. 

tTofo're, prep., adv., and conj. [OE. 
lóforan, f. To prep. + foran adv. ; cf. BEFORE.] 
= BEFORE, in various senses. 

Toft (toft). [OE. toft — ON. topt, beside 
lomt :- *tumfl-, with which cf. Gr. &ámebov 
(= dme level surface, building site. 
1, orig. A homestead, the site of a house and 
its outbuildings; a house site. Often int. and 
croft, the whole holding, consisting of the 
homestead and attached piece of arable land. 
2. Apparently including the croft, or applied 
to a field or piece of land larger than the site 
of a house 1440. 3. An eminence, knoll, or 
hillock in a flat region. Now local. late ME. 
3. I sauh a Tour on A T...; A Deop Dale bi- 
neope LANGL. 

Comb.: toftman, the owner and occupier of a t. 

Tog (tog), sb.; usu. pl. togs. slang or 
collog. 1708. [app. a shortening of TOGE- 
MAN(S, ToGMAN.] 1, Cant and slang. A coat; 
any outer garment. 2. pl. Clothes. slang and 
Joc. colloq. 1809. 

2. Long togs (Naut.), landsmen's clothes. 

Tog, v. 1793. [Occurs chiefly as logged 
(togd), prob. orig. from prec.] trans. To 
5 to dress: often with up. Also intr. for 

Toga (toga). 1000. IL, toga, rel. to 
legere to cover.] Rom. Antiq. The outer 
garment of a Roman citizen in time of peace, 
consisting of a single piece of stuff long, 
Broad, and flowing, without sleeves or arm- 

oles, and covering the whole body with the 
exception of the right arm. b. transf. and 
Jig. A robe of office; a professional gown, a 
bas a mantle’; a dress coat bur hord. 

. pretexta, a toga with a broad purple border 
yom by children, magistrates, em engaged 
in sacred rites, and later by emperors. T. virilis, 


to vex. To turn one’s toes up, to 
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the toga of manhood, assumed by boys at 

'uberty. ce. "1 "£a" bu. i 
pube uU. Pod gaed, to'ga'd (td): 

Togate (tó*ge!t), a. 1851. [- L. togatus, f. 
Prec.; see -ATE*.] = TOGAED. 

Togated (toe. ge ted), a. 1634. [f. as prec. 
+ -Ep'.] 1. Clad in a toga; wearing the toga; 
hence, associated with the idea of peace, 
peaceful. 2. Of words: Latinized; stately, 
CEN 1808. 

. Such t. words as ‘The mi 
bea nnd 1868 ie multitudinous sea 
+To-ged, a. 1604. If. ftoge toga (f. as next) 

+ -ED*] Clad in a toga, togated; hence, 
robed —1862. 

+To-geman(s, to-gman. Vagabonds’ Cant. 
rare. 1567. [f. Fr. toge or L. TOGA + -man(s, 
as in DARKMAN(S night, LIGHTMAN(S day.] A 
cloak or loose coat —1785. 

Together (tüge-001), adv. (prep) OE. 
IME. togedere, repl. togadere, OE. togedere = 
OFris. fogadera, -ere, MDu. tegadere (Du. -er); 
LDu. formation on *tō To + *gad-, as in 
OE. ged fellowship, gegada associate, Du. 
gade, MDu. ghegade comrade; see GATHER v. 
For (6) from d cf. father.) 1. Into one 
gathering, company, mass, or body. b. Of 
two persons or things: Into companionship, 
union, proximity, contact, or collision OE. 
2. In one assembly, company, or body; in 
one place ME. b. Of two persons or things: 
In each other's company; in union or con- 
tact ME. c. In ideal combination; con- 
sidered collectively 1796. 3. In ref. to a 
single thing. a. With union or combination 
of parts or elements; into or in a condition 
of unity; so as to form a connected whole 
ME. b. After fold, roll, etc.: Of different 
parts (sides, ends, ete. ): Into or in contact or 
junction, so as to form a compact body 1480. 
4. At the same time, at once, simultaneously 
ME. 5. Without intermission, continuously, 
consecutively, uninterruptedly, ‘running’, 
‘on end’. (Usu. in ref. to time.) ME. 6. In 
concert or co-operation; unitedly; con- 
jointly ME. 7. In the way of, into, or in 
mutual action; with or against each other; 
mutually, reciprocally ME. b. After mul- 
tiply: By or into one another 1709. c. After 
belong: To one another; hence, to one or the 
same whole, company, or set 1897. 8. To- 
gether with: Along with; in combination 
with, in addition to, or with the addition of; 
in company or co-operation with; at the 
same time as 1478. 

1. My next care was to get t. the wrecks of my 
fortune GoLpsM. b. Two flints struck t. yielded 
fire 1894. 2. b. You and I have eaten a reat deal 
of salt t. 1645. 3. a. While society holds t. 1832. 
5. He. .never slept twice t. in the same apartment. 
1840. 6. The contract and the label t. constituted 
a written warranty 1891. 7. ] could perceive. . 
my wife and daughters in close conference t. 


GOLDSM. 

+B. prep. Along with, in addition to, with 
the addition of, with (rare) —1657.- 

Togger (too). slang. 1897. {Perversion 
of TonPID.] A boat rowing in the Oxford 
college races called *morpids'; pl. the 
Torpids. 
Toggery (tegori). slang or collog. 1812. 
[f. Toe sb. + -ERY.] 1. Garments; clothes 
collectively. b. esp. Professional or official 
dress 1826. 2. The trappings of a horse 1877. 


1. b. Long t. = long togs. . 
Toggle (to D. sb. 1769. [Of unkn. origin.] 


1. Naut. A short pin passing through a. loop 
or the eye of a rope, or à link of a chain, or 
through a bolt, to keep it in place, or for the 
attachment of another line. 2. transf. a. A 
cross-piece attached to the end of a line or 
chain (e.g. a watch-chain), or fixed in a belt 
or strap for attaching a weapon, etc. by a 
loop or ring; also, a cross-piece put through 
a loop to effect compression by twisting. b. 
A movable pivoted cross-piece serving as a 
barb in a harpoon. C. Mech. A toggle-joint. 


Comb.: t.-bolt, a bolt having a hole through the 


head to receive a harpoon, -iron, a harpoon 
with a pivoted t. in: a joint 
consisting of two pieces operated 
by applyi Hence 
To-ggle v. trans. yy means 
of a t. or toggles: a t. or toggles. 

Togue 1877. [Adaptation of Indian 
name.] trout (Salvelinus 
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namaycush) of N. America; also called lunge 
or longe and namaycush. 

\Tohu-bohu (tó'hz,bó:hu). 1619. [In XIX 
= Fr. tohu-bohu (Voltaire) — Heb. ( 
wa-bóhü emptiness and desolation (Gen. 
1:2). Earlier (XVII) repr. by tlohw and bohu 
(cf. thohu et bohu Rabelais), tlohuvabohu.) 
That which is empty and formless; chaos; 
utter confusion. 

Tohunga (tohü-ngà). 1872. [Maori tó- 
hunga, lit. one skilled in signs and marks, f. 
tohu sign, omen.] A Maori priest or doctor. 

Toil (toil), sb. ME. I- AFr. toil = OFr. 
tooil, touil, tueil bloody mêlée, trouble, con- 
fusion, f. tooillier Toi, v.] 1. fVerbal con- 
tention, argument; also, battle, strife, 
mêlée, turmoil (arch. or merged in 2). 2. 
With a and pl. A struggle, a ‘fight’ (with 
difficulties); hence, a spell of severe labour; 
a laborious task or operation 1576. 3. 
Without a or pl. Severe labour; hard and 
continuous work or exertion which taxes the 
bodily or mental powers 1594. 

1. To toils of battle bred POPE. 2. I doo not loue 
so to make a toyle of a pleasure 1603. 3. The t. 
of man is irksome to him, and he earns his sub- 
sistance with pain GOLDSM. 

Toil (toil), sb.* 1529. [- OFr. toile, teile 
(mod. toile cloth, linen, web) i= L. léla i= 
*tecla, f. er- weave.] 1, A net or nets set 
so as to enclose a space into which the 
quarry is driven, or within which the game 
is known to be. In later use usu. pl. 12. A 
trap or snare for wild beasts (rare) 1727. 3. 
fig. or in fig. context (sing. and pl.) 1548. 

1. He drives into a T. the foaming Boar COWLEY. 
The Toiles are already set round a large Lake 
1707. 3. Extol not Riches then, the toy! of Fools 


Mint, 

Toil (toil), v.. ME. I- AFr. toiler dispute, 
wrangle = OFr, tooillier (mod. touiller mix, 
stir up) - L. tudiculare stir about, f. tudicula 
machine for bruising olives, f. *tud-, base of 
tundere beat, crush.) tL. I. intr. To dispute, 
argue; also, to contend in battle; to fight, 
struggle. late ME. 2. trans. To pull, drag, 
tug about —1440. II. 1. intr. To struggle for 
some object, or for a living; to labour 
arduously. late ME. b. fig. To struggle men- 
tally 1788. c. intr. With advb. extension: To 
move or advance toilsomely or with strug- 
gling and labour 1781. 2. trans. To bring into 
some condition or position, or to procure, by 
toil; t. out, to accomplish by toil 1667. 3. To 
subject to toil; to weary, tire, fatigue, esp. 
with work. arch. and dial. 1549. 

1. For worldlie wealth, men can t. and moil all 
the week long 1654. c. The women and children 
weeping, famished, and toiling through the mud 
up to their knees MACAULAY. 2. I Toild out my 
uncouth passage MILT. 3. T. out, to tire out or 
exhaust with toil; The army was toiled out with 
cruell tempests HOLLAND. 

Toil (toil), v.? 1502. (t. Tom sb.*] trans. 
To trap or enclose in a toil; to drive (game) 
into a toil; fig. to entangle; dial. to set (a 
trap). 

Tolle (twal). 1858. [Fr.; see Tor ab. A 
dress material: linen cloth or a mixture of 
silk and linen. 

Toiler (toilox). 1549. [f. TOIL v. + R.] 
One who toils, a hard worker. 

Toilet (toi-lét). Also ftoilette, toy-. 1540. 
- Fr. toilette, dim. of TOILE; see Er, -ETTR.] 
+1. A piece of stuff used as a wrapper for 
clothes 1611. fb. A towel or cloth thrown 
over the shoulders during hairdressing —1087, 
2. A cloth cover for a dressing-table; now 
üsu, called a t.-cover 1682. 3. collective. The 
articles required or used in dressing; the 
furniture of the toilet-table; fa case con- 
taining these 1662. t4. The table on which 
these articles are placed; a toilet-table —1838. 
5. The action or process of dressing 1081. b. 
The reception of visitors by à lady during 
the concluding stages of her toilet; very 
fashionable in the 18th c. Now Hist. 1703. 
6. Manner or style of dressing; dress, cos- 
tume, ‘get-up’; also, a dress or costume, & 
gown 1821. 7. A dressing-room ; in U.S. esp., 
a dressing-room furnished with bathing 
facilities; also, a bathroom, a lavatory 1819, 
8. transf. trom 5. a. Surg. The cleansing ofa 
part after an operation 1879. b. The cleaning 
up of a street, a ship, etc. 1901. c, Prepara- 
tion for execution (in Fr. form. loiletle) 1885. 


TOILFUL 


5. The long labours of the T. cease POPE. 6. 
Lady Dudley's black toilette was much admired 


1883. 

Comb.: t.-case, a dressing - case; -cloth, -cover, 
& cloth for the t.-table; -glass, a looking-glass for 
dressing; -paper, soft paper prepared for 
shaving, hair-curling, use in lavatories, etc.; 
-room, a dressing-room; in U.S. spec. a lavatory 
or bath-room; -table, a dressing-table furnished 
with the utensils and materials of the t.; -vi- 
negar, aromatic vinegar used as an emollient. 
Hence Toi-leted ppl. d., dressed, ‘got up’. 

Toilful (toi-lfal), a. 1596. Lt. Tom sb.! + 
-FUL.] 1. Characterized by toiling; labouring; 
hard-working. 2. Of an action, condition, 
etc.: = TOILSOME 1. 1614. 

1. The fruitful lawns confess his t. care 1789. 2. 
Long trauell, tyrings, and toylefull labours 1621. 
Hence Toi: ly adv. 

Toi-linet, -ette, toilene-tte. 1799. [app. 
f. Fr. toile linen, after satinet, -ette, etc.) A 
kind of fine woollen cloth; used formerly for 
waistcoats of grooms, huntsmen, eto.; see 
also quot. 

Toilinet, a kind of German quilting; silk and 
cotton warp with woollen weft 1858. 

Toilless (toi-llés), a. 1606. [f. Tom sb.' 
+ -LESS.] Without toil. ta. Entailing no 
toil b. That is or acts without labour or 
exertion. 

Toilsome (toi-Is)m), a. 1581. [f. Tom sb.' 
+ -SOME'.] 1. Of actions, conditions, etc.: 
Characterized by or involving toil; laborious, 
tiring. b. Of concrete things: Entailing toil 
1009. 2. Of an agent = TOILFUL 1. 1655. +3. 
Caused by toil. SPENSER. 

1. What can be toilsom in these pleasant 
Walkes? Mir, b. The t. oar COWPER. 3. 
"Toylsom sweat SPENSER. Hence Toi-lsome-ly 


adv,, -ness. 

Toil-worn (toilwüin) a. 1751. [f. Tom 
8b.! + WORN ppl. a.] Worn by toil; showing 
marks of toil. 

Toise (toiz), sb. 1598. [- Fr. toise :- OFr. 
leise += Rom. *íésa, for tensa, subst. use (sc. 
bracchia arms) of n. pa. pple. (taken as fem.) 
Of L. tendere stretch.] A French lineal 
measure of 6 French feet, roughly = 1-949 
metres, or 62 English feet. Chiefly in military 
use. So Toise v. (rare) trans. to measure 
with the eye, to eye from head to foot. 

Toison d'or (twazondór). 1623. [Fi 
fleece of gold.] a. The golden fleece; see 
GOLDEN a. l. b. Her. The figure of this, 
giving name to an order of knighthood (see 
FLERCE sb. 1 b), and afterwards borne by 
certain families. 

Tokay’ (toké'-). 1710. [Name of a town in 
Upper Hungary.] A rich sweet wine of 
aromatic flavour, made near Tokay in 
Hungary. (Also T. wine.) b. T. grape, the 
variety of grape from which this wine is 
made 1890. 

\'Tokay® (tó*-ke). 1753. [- Malay toké.] A 
species of gecko, or lizard of the family 
Geckonida, app. G. verticillatus, of Burma, 
Siam, and the Malay region. 

Token (token), sb. (OE. tàc(e)n = OFris. 
ték(e)n, OS. técan, OHG. zeihhan (Du. teeken, 
G. zeichen), ON. teikn — Gmc. *laiknam 
(Goth. taikns := *taikniz), rel. to *taikjan 
Show, TEACH.] 1. Something that serves to 
indicate a fact, event, object, feeling, ete.; a 
sign, a symbol. 2. A sign or mark indicating 
some quality, or distinguishing one object 
from others; a characteristic mark OE. b. A 
spot on the body indicating disease, esp. the 
plague. Now rare or Obs. 1603. 3. Something 
serving as proof of a fact or statement; an 
evidence OE. 4. In biblical use: An act 
serving to demonstrate divine power or 
authority. Obs. or arch. OE. 5. A sign or 
presage of something to come; an omen, 
portent, prodigy. Obs. (exc. as included in 1). 
OE. 6. A signal given; a sign to attract 
attention or give notice. Now rare or Obs. 
OE. 7. A sign arranged or given to indicate 
a person; a word or material object em- 
ployed to authenticate a person, message, or 
communication; a mark giving security to 
those who possess it; a password. late ME. 
8. Something given as an expression of 
affection, or to be kept as a memorial; a 
keepsake. late ME. 9. A stamped piece of 
lead or other metal given (orig. after con- 
fession) as a voucher of fitness to be admitted 
to the communion: in recent tímes used in 
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Scotland in connection with the Pres- 
byterian Communion service, but now 
usually represented by a ‘communion card’ 
1534, 10. A stamped piece of metal, issued 
as a medium of exchange by a private person 
or company, who engage to take it back at 
its nominal value, giving goods or legal 
currency for it 1598. 11. Printing. A measure 
or quantity of press-work; a certain number 
of sheets of paper (usu. 250 pulls on a hand- 

press) passed through the press 1683. 

1. Charlemayne..kyssyd Huon in t. of 
1533. 2. The tokens on his helmet tell The 
Scorr, 3. These..were brought as tokens of 
peace and amity Cook. 4. They also that dwellin 
the vttermost parts are afraid at thy tokens 
2 10. Buy a tokens worth of great pinnes 

. SONS, 

Phrases. By the same t., by this (or that) t., (a) in 
the 15th c. app.: on the same ground; for the same 
reason; in the same way; (b) since 1600 ( Fr, à 
telles enseignes que), ‘the proof of this being that’; 
introducing a corroborating circumstance, often 
weakened down to a mere associated fact that 
helps the memory or is recalled to mind by the 
main fact (arch. or dial). More by t., still more, 
the more so (dial. ). 

Comb.: t. coin, coinage, currency: see TOKEN- 
MONEY: -payment, payment ofa small proportion 
of the sum due as indication that a debt is not re- 
pudiated; -sheet, Printing, the last sheet of each 
t. (see 11), turned down to facilitate counting the 
whole number. 

Token (token), v. Now rare. [OE. 
tdenian = MLG. tékenen, OHG. zeihhanen, 
-ön (G. zeichnen), Goth. taiknjan.] 1. trans. 
To be a token or sign of; to signify. 2. To 
typity, symbolize OE. 

To:ken-mo:ney. 1540. a. Eccl. The pay- 
ment made or contribution given (by way 
of Easter Offering) by persons on receiving 
their token that they were duly prepared to 
make their Easter communion. b. Private 
tokens issued by a trader or company to 
serve as a fractional currency and temporary 
medium of exchange between trader and 
customer 1890. c. State coinage of money 
not having the intrinsic value for which it is 
current, but bearing a fixed value relative to 
gold coin, for which it is exchangeable 1889, 

Toko: see Toco’, 

Tola (toe. ia). India. 1014. [Hindi fola 
i= Skr. (uld balance, scale, weight, f. (ul 
weigh.] An E. Indian weight, since 1833, in 
the British dominions fixed at 180 grains (the 
weight of the rupee); a coin of this weight. 

Tolbooth, toll-booth (tó*IbZó, -büp, 
tolbzp) Chiefly Sc. ME. If. TOLL sb. + 
Boot, lit. the booth, stall, or shed of the 
tax-collector.] fl. A booth, stall, or office at 
which tolls, duties, or customs are collected; 
a custom-house —1756. 2. A town hall or 
guildhall. (Often comprehending senses 1 
and 3.) 1440. 3. A town prison, a jail. 
(Formerly usu. consisting of cells under the 
town hall.) 1470. r 

1. He seis a man sittynge in a tolbothe, Matheu 
by name WYCLIF Matt. 9:9. 

Told (told), ppl. a. rare. ME. [pa. pple. 
of TELL v.] Related, narrated, recounted; 
counted, reckoned; festeemed. Chiefly in 
twice-t. 

69. A song refrain. 

Toledo (toli-do). 1598. [Name of a city in 
Spain, long famous for its finely tempered 
sword-blades.] Short for 7’. blade or sword: 
A sword or sword-blade made at Toledo, or 
of the kind made there. 

Tolerable (tg-lérab’l), a. (adv.) late ME. 
= (O)Fr. tolérable — L. tolerabilis, f. tolerare 
bear, endure; see -ABLE.] 1. Capable of being 
borne or endured; supportable; bearable. 
2. Such as to be tolerated, allowed, or coun- 
tenanced; sufferable, allowable. Now rare. 
1531. 3. Moderate in degree, quality, or 
character; mediocre, passable; now esp. 
moderately good, fairly good or agreeable, 
not bad 1548. 4. as adv. a. Tolerably 1073. 
b. pred. In fair health. collog. 1847. 

1. He did not know how to maintain himself and 
his Family in any t. sort 1704. 3. Found a t. road 
1835. He had eaten a very t. lunch 1866. 4. b. 
We're t., sir, I thank you C. BRONTÉ. Hence 
GNU Tolerableness. To-lerably 


v. 

Tolerance (tọ-lčrăns). late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
tolérance — L. tolerantia, f. tolerans, -ant-; see 
next, -ANCE.] fi. The action or practice of 
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enduring or sustaining pain or hardship; the. 
power or capacity of enduring; endurance 
1814. b. Phys. The power, constitutional or 
acquired, of enduring large doses of actiye 
drugs, or of resisting the action of poison, 
ete. 1875. 2. The action or practice of tolerat- 
ing; toleration; the disposition to be patient 
with the opinions or practices of others; for- 
bearance; catholicity of spirit 1765. 3. techn, 
a. Coining. The small margin within which 
coins, when minted, are allowed to deviate 
from the standard fineness and weight; also 
called allowance 1868. b. Mech. An allowable 
amount of variation in the dimensions of a. 
SI Dg? Je terrible frosty Monit 

. 'enes, one terrible frosty Moi 
into the! Market-place; And stood Naked. shaking 
to show his T. BACON. So To-lerancy (rare), the 
quality or habit of being tolerant. 

Tolerant (to-lérünt), a. (sb.) 1780. [= Fr, 
tolérant, pr. pple. of tolérer — L. tolerare; see 
next, -ANT.] A. adj. Disposed or inclined to 
tolerate or bear with something; practising 
or favouring toleration 1784. b. transf. Of a. 
thing: Capable of bearing or & à 
Const. of. 1804. c. Phys. Able to endure the. 
action of a drug, an irritant, etc., without. 
being affected; capable of resisting. Const. 
of. 1879. B. sb. (sb. use of the adj.; so in Fr.) 
One who tolerates opinions or practices 
different from his own; one free from bigotry 
1780. 

A. b. How far the Articles were t. of a Catholic, 
or even of a Roman interpretation J. H. NEWMAN, 
Hence To-lerantly adv. 

Tolerate (to-lére!t), v, 1531. 
ppl. stem of L. tolerare bear, endure; 80e 
-ATE*.] fl. trans, To endure, sustain (pain 
or hardship) 1616. b. Phys. To endure with 
impunity the action of (a poison or strong 
drug) 1895. 2. To allow to exist or to be done 
or practised without authoritative inter- 
ference or molestation; also gen. to allow, 
permit 1533. 3. To bear without repugnance; 
to allow intellectually, or in taste, sentiment, 
or principle; to put up with 1646. 

2. England..was in no humour to t. treason 
FROUDE. 3. By discipline of Time made wise, We 
learn to t. the infirmities And faults of others 
WoRDSW. 

Toleration (toléréfon) 1517. E= Fr 
tolération — L. toleratio, n, f. as prec.; Bee 
-ION.] t1. The action of sustaining or 
enduring; endurance (of evil, suffering, ete.) 
—1693. b. Phys. = TOLERANCE 1 b (rare) 1877. 
12. The action of allowing; permission 
granted by authority, licence —1727. 3. The 
action or practice of tolerating or allo 
what is not actually approved; forbearance, 
sufferance 1582. 4. spec. Allowance (with or 
without limitations), by the ruling power, of 
the exercise of religion otherwise than in the 
form officially established or recognized 1000. 
b. Act of T., T. Act, an act or statute granting 
such toleration; esp. in Eng. Hist. Act 1 Will, 
& Mary (1689) cap. 18, by which freedom of 
religious worship was granted, on certain 
conditions, to Dissenting Protestants 1692. 
5. Coining. = TOLERANCE 3 a. 1887. Hence 
Tolera:tionism, toleration of religious 
differences as a principle or system. Tolera*- 
tionist, one who advocates or supports t. 

Toll (tol), sb. (OE. foll = OHG. zol (G. zoll), 
ON. tollr masc., with by-forms OE. toln, 
OFris. folene, OS. tolna fem. — med... 
toloneum, alt. of late L. teloneum — GT. 
rende, toll-house, f. e collector of 
taxes, f. 7éAos toll, tax.] 1. orig., A gener 
term for (a) a definite payment exacted by & 
king, ruler, or lord, or by the state or the 
local authority, by virtue of sovereignty or 
lordship, or in return for protection (Obs. 
exc. Hist.); more especially, (b) for permission 
to pass somewhere, do some act, or perform 
some function; or (c) as a share of the money 
passing, or profit accruing, in a t 11 
a tax, tribute, impost, custom, duty. b. In 
the obsolete law phrase sac and sóc, t Sod 
team, etc.: The right to ‘toll’ ne 
(among others) in the grant of a manor by the 
Crown OE. 2. spec. uses. a. A proportion 11 
the grain or flour taken by the ene 
payment for grinding. Obs. or rare dial. 
ME. b. A charge for the privilege of bringing 
goods for sale to a market or fair, or of setti 
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up a stall ME. C. A charge for the right of 
passage along & road (at a turnpike or toll- 
gate: now abolished in Great Britain), along 
a river or channel, over a bridge or ferry 
1477. d. A charge for the right of landing or 
shipping goods at a port; formerly also, a 
customs duty. Obs. exc. Hist. 1680. e, A 
charge made for transport of goods, esp. by 
railway or canal. (Arising out of c.) 1889. 
f. fig. (Ct. tribute, similarly used.) late ME. 
g. with defining words: through t. (also tł. 
through, thorough), t. traverse, turn t. (also 
i. turn): sec quote. 1507. h. A short-distance 
telephone trunk-call: freq. attrib. 1927. 

1. The Graunte of the Tolle of oure Towne of 
Knyghton 1485. Phr. To take t. of. b. T. is some- 
times the right to take toll, sometimes the right 
to be free of toll; but often it is merely the right 
to tallage one's villeins POLLOCK & MAITLAND. 
2. f. Nott's gallant division. . paid its t. of killed 
and wounded 1909. g. Through tolle, is where a 
Towne prescribes to haue tol for euery beast that 
goeth through their Towne. Tolle trauers, that is 
where one claimeth to haue a halfepeny, or such 
like toll of euery beast that is driuen ouer his 
ground. 1507. Toll-turn, which is "Toll paid at the 
return of Beasts from Fair or Market, though 
they were not sold BLOUNT. 

Comb.: t.-bar, a barrier (usu, a gate) across a 
road or bridge, where t. is taken; -bridge, a 
bridge at which t. is charged for passage; -corn, 
corn retained by a miller as t.; -farmer, one who 
farms the t. at a certain place; -road, a turnpike 
road (Sc. and U.S.). 

Toll (to), %.“ 1452. [f. TOLL v.] The act of 
tolling à bell, or the sound made by a bell 
when tolled; (with pl.) a single stroke made 
in tolling, or the sound made by such stroke. 

Toll, tole (t6"l), v.* Now dial. and U.S. 
ME. tolle, tulle, repr. OE. *tollian, *tullian, 
rel. to forliyllan seduce; cf. ttill draw, 
entice.) 1. trans. To attract, entice, allure, 
decoy. 2. spec. U.S. To lure or decoy (wild 
animals) for the purpose of capture. Also 
absol. or intr. 1858. +3. To pull, drag, draw 
physically —1054. 

1. Whatever you observe him to be more frighted 
at. .be sure to tole him on to by.. Degrees LOCKE. 

Toll (tach, v.“ 1452. (prob. orig. a particular 
use of prec, 3.] 1. trans. To cause (a great 
bell) to sound by pulling the rope, esp, in 
order to give an alarm or signal: to ring (a 
great bell). arch. or rhet. 1494. 2. spec. To 
cause (a large or deep-toned bell) to give 
forth a sound repeated at regular intervals by 
pulling the rope so that the bell swings 
through a short arc (in contrast to ringing it 
in full swing), or by striking it with a hammer 
or the like, or pulling the clapper; esp. for 
summoning a congregation to church, and 
b. (now) on the occasion of a death (the 
Dassing-bell) or funeral. Also absol. or intr. 
1520. 3. Said of a bell (also of the ringer): 
To sound (esp. a knell, etc.) by ringing as in 
sense 2; also of a clock, to strike (the hour) 
in a deep tone with slow measured strokes 
1452. 4. intr. Of a bell: To give forth sounds 
of this character by being tolled. Also said 
of a clock striking the hour on a deep-toned 
bell. 1551. b. transf. and fig. To make a sound 
like the tolling of a bell 1747. 5. trans. To 
announce (a death, etc.) by tolling; to toll for 
(a dying or dead person) 1597. 6. To summon 
or dismiss by tolling 1611. 

UE the Bell of the Church of S. German be 
75 led 1684. 2. A large bell may be tolled easily 
ee man, if it is property hung 1868. b. T. for 
3. prave! The brave that are no more! COWPER. 
in. tolls the village-clock the drowsy hour 
were des If I heard the Bell Toull for some that. 
river" ETS BUNYAN. b. Sullen tolls the far-off 
Wales low 1849. 5. Groning like a bell, That 

T s departing soules MARSTON. 
soll, (tom), v Now rare. ME. it, TOU. 

^^] 1. intr. To take or collect toll; to exact 
ee toll. 2. trans. To take toll of (some- 
ME g); to exact a part of by way of toll. late 
poss b. To charge (a person, ete.) with a toll, 
(IONS a toll upon 1583. c. To take or gather 
511 as toll 1597. T3. intr. To pay 
d 3 lo t. for (spec.), to enter (a horse, etc.) for 

"n in the toll-book of a market —1664, 

d No Italian priest Shall tythe or t. in our 
euery flow, SHAKS, 2. c. Like the bee toling from 

"Toll wer The vertuous Sweetes SHAKS. 
dud. (tou, v.“ 1467. [= AFr. toller, toler, 
tale ler — L. tollere take away.] Law. trans, To 
to Aneel bar, defeat, annul. To t. an entry, 

ke away the right of, or bar entry. 
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Tollage (to-léds). 1494. [perh. f. Torr 
v.* + -AGE; confounded with TALLAGE sb.) 
1, = Tout sb." 12. = TALLAGR sb. —1034. 

+To-ll-book. 1596. [TOLL sh.] A book 
containing a register of beasts or goods to be 
sold at a market or fair, and the tolls payable 
for them; also, a tax-collector's register or 
assessment-book —1079. 

To. II-dish. 1550. [TOLL sb.*) A dish or 
bowl of stated dimensions for measuring the 
toll of grain at a mill; a multure-dish. 

Tollent (tg-lént), a. rare. 1837. [- L. 
lollens, -ent-, pr. pple. of tollere lift, take 
away; see -ENT.] Logic. That ‘takes away" or 
negatives; opp. to PONENT. 

Toller? (tō"-lə1). Now rare. [OE. tollere, 
f. TOLL sb. + -ER*.] One who takes toll, a 
toll-collector. 

"Toller*, toler (tó".loi). 1440. [f. TOLL v. 
+ -ER] 1. One who ‘tolls’, entices, or 
instigates. 2. A decoy; spec. a dog of a small 
breed used in decoying ducks. U.S, 1874. 

Toller? (td"-lox), 1562. [f. TOLL v.* + Anl.] 
One who tolls a bell. 

Toll-free, a. OE. Exempt from payment 
of toll. 

To-ll-ga:therer. Now rare. late ME. [f. 
TOLL sb.) + GATHERER.] A tax-gatherer. 

To-ll-house. 1440. If. TOLL sb. + HOUSE.] 
A house or building at which tolls or dues are 
collected. 1. = TOLBOOTH 1 (obs.) or 2 (now 
local. 2. A house by a toll-gate or toll- 
bridge, occupied by the toll-taker 1763. 

Tollman (tó*1mien). Pl. -men. 1743. |f. 
TOLL sb.! A man who collects tolls; the 
keeper of a toll-gate. 

Tol-lol (tollo, a. slang. 1797. U. the 
first syllable of TOLERABLE, with rhyming 
extension.] Tolerable, passable, ‘middling’. 

Tolsel (tos). Also tolzey. local. ME. 
[f. TOLL sb. + seld seat, or sele hall; ct. OE. 
tollseil *toll-booth, custom-house’.] = Tor- 
BOOTH 2. 

Tolstoyan (tolstoiün), a. and sb. Also 
Tolstoian. 1894. [f. proper name Tolstoy + 
-AN.] Of or pertaining to, a follower of, 
Count Leo N. Tolstoy a famous Russian 
writer and social reformer (1828-1910). 

Tolt (to"lt). 1607. l- Abr. tolte, toulte = AL. 
tolta, t. L. tollere in sense ‘take away’, with 
the form of a sb. from pa. pple.] Old Law. 
A writ by which a cause was removed from 
a court-baron to the county court. 

Tolu (tol'ü-, to-). 1071. [f. Tolu (now 
Santiago de Tolu) in the United States of 
Colombia, whence obtained.) In T. balsam, 
balsam of T.: A balsam obtained by in- 
cision from the bark of the T.-tree, Myro- 
spermum (Myrozylon) toluiferum, à legumin- 
ous tree of tropical S. America; used in 
medicine and perfumery. 

Tolu-, the prec. word as à formative ele- 
ment in chemical terms. To-luate, a salt of 
toluic acid, as toluate of calcium, C; 14H CaO 
Toluene (tin), [so named because first 
obtained by the dry distillation of tolu 
balsam], CH, = Benzylic hydride, CH. H. 
a colourless very mobile strongly refracting 
liquid, with a smell like benzene and a 
burning taste. Toluic (tosliü- ik) a. [toluene 
+ Ale, in toluie or toluylic acid, C. H,O, an 
aromatic acid, homologous with benzoic acid, 
prepared from toluene, cymene, or xylene. 
"To-Iuides, compounds homologous with the 
anilides, derived from toluidine salts by 
abstraction of water, e. g. aceto-toluide. 
Tolu-idine, also called amidoto-luene, and 
formerly toluylia, CH CON He), a crystalline 
base, produced by the action of sulphydric 
acid on nitrotoluene, solidifying in snow- 
white crystals, which gradually turn brown 
on contact with the air. 'Toluol, earlier 
name of toluene. Toluoxyl, C,H;0, the 
radical of toluic acid and its derivatives. 
"Tolu-ric a., in toluric acid, Cj HIN Os, also 
called foluglycic acid, homologous with 
hippuric acid, produced in the passage of 
toluic acid through the animal body; its salts 
are Tolu‘rates. Toluyl (to“linil, -oil), the 
radical C,H,; hence 'Toluylene = STIL- 
BENE; Toluy lic a., of or pelonging to toluyl. 

Toluta- tion. rare. 1046. If. stem of L. 
tolutim adv. at a trot' + -ATION.] prop. Trot- 
ting; but used by Sir T. Browne and others 
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for *ambling'; in later use only a humorous 
pedantry —1803. 

Tolyl (te-lil, -i. Chem. 1868, [t. TOLU + 
ane A hypothetical monatomic radical, 

Hy. 

Tolypeutine (tolipiü-toin), a. and sb. 1885. 
If. mod. L. Tolypeutes + -INE'.] Zool. A. adj. 
Belonging to the genus Tolypeutes of arma- 
dillos. B. sb. An armadillo of this genus. 

Tom (tom). late ME. 1. (With capital T.) 
A familiar shortening of the Christian name 
Thomas; often a generic name for any male 
representative of the common people; esp. in 
T., Dick, and Harry, any men taken at 
random from the common run; Blind T., 
blindman's-bufl. tb. = T. o Bedlam —1683. 
2. As the name of some exceptionally large 
bells, esp. in great, mighty T., T. of Lincoln, 
1. of Christ Church, of Oxford, ctc. 1630, 3. a. 
(usu. long d.) A long trough formerly used in 
gold-washing 1855. b. Long T.: a long gun; 
esp. a naval gun mounted amidships, as dist. 
from the shorter guns of the broadside 
1807. 4. Old T'.: gin (slang) 1828. 5. The male 
of various beasts and birds; perh. first for a. 
male cat 1791. 

Phrases: T. tower, a tower in which a great bell 
hangs; spec. at Oxford, the western tower of 
Christ Church. (b) As the first element in a 
personal name, allus.: T. Farthing, a fool, 
simpleton; T. Tyler, Tiler, any ordinary man; 
also, a hen-pecked husband. (c) Followed by 
another word, forming a quasi-proper name or 
nickname: T. Long, one who takes a long time in 
coming, or in finishing his tale; T. o' Bedlam, a 
madman; a deranged person discharged from 
Bedlam and licensed to beg. 

Tomahawk (tomàhQk), sb, 1034. [- Ro- 
nüpe (N. Amer. Indian of Virginia) tämähäk 
(given by Capt. J. Smith as lomahack), 
apocopated form of tämähäkan ‘what is used 
for cutting’, from tämähāken ‘he uses for 
cutting’, from tämäham ‘he cuts’.) The axe 
of the N. Amer. Indians, used as a weapon of 
war and the chase, and also as a tool and 
agricultural implement; in Eng. use usu. 
applied to it as the war-axe. b. erron. applied 
to a war-club or knobkerry 1074. c. transf. 
Applied to similar weapons used by savages 
elsewhere; also Naui. a pole-axe used by 
sailors; in Australia, the usual word for 
hatchet 1670, 

i That age of fierce and savage controversy, of 
the t. and scalping kalk 1830. 

Phrases. To bury or lay aside the t., to lay down 
one's arms, to cease from hostilities, To dig up, 
raise, or take up the t., to commence hostilities. 

Tomahawk (to-màhók), v. 1755. [f. prec.] 
1. trans. To strike, cut, or kill with a toma- 
hawk. 2. Australia, To cut (a sheep) in 
shearing it 1859. 

12088 The book which Thackeray tomahawked 

I/Tomalley (teme. I, tomali). 1000. [Said 
to be a Carib word; cf. Fr. faumalin.] The 
fat or ‘liver’ of the N. Amer. lobster, which 
becomes green when cooked, and is then 
known as f. sauce. 

I/Toman' (tomà-n, tu-miin, to-mán), 1560. 
= Pers. lümán, tumün, tuman, a Yuzbeg 
‘Tartar word, lit. ‘ten thousand'.] 1. Former- 
ly among the Mongols, Tartars, etc., and 
thence in Persia and Turkey: The sum of 
ten thousand; also, a military division ,con- 
sisting of 10,000 men. Now rare. 1509. 2. A 
Persian gold coin, nominally worth 10 silver 
krans or 10,000 dinars; formerly a money of 
account, whieh was constantly depreciated 
in value 1566. 

Toman? (tg-man). 1811. [Gaelie, dim. of 
tom hill.] A hillock; a mound of earth. Often 
applied to mounds representing ancient 
glacial moraines, found in the heads of valleys 
in the Highlands. 

Tom and Jerry. 1828. Names of the two 
chief characters in Egan’s Life in London, 
1821, and its continuation, 1828: whence in 
various allus. and attrib. uses, esp. as name 
of a kind of highly-spiced punch (U.8.); and 
attrib. in Tom and Jerry shop, & low beer- 
house. 

Tomato (téma-to, U.S. eto). 1604. 
[Earliest form tomate — Fr. tomate or Sp., 
Pg. tomate — Mex. tomatl; tomato, tomata, 
and tomatum were pseudo-Sp. and L. modi- 
fications (xvi). The glossy fleshy fruit 
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of a solanaceous plant (Solanum lycopersicum 
or Lycopersicum esculentum), a native of 
tropical America, now widely cultivated. It 
varies when ripe from red to yellow in 
colour, and greatly in size and shape, the 
common form being irregularly spheroidal. 
Formerly called love-apple, from supposed 
aphrodisiac qualities. Also, the plant, an 
annual with a weak trailing or climbing stem, 
irregularly pinnate leaves, and yellow flowers 
resembling those of the potato. 

attrib. and Comb., as t.-ketchup, sauce; t. hawk- 
moth or sphinx, an American sphingid moth, 
Protoparce celeus; -wozm, the caterpillar of this, 


which feeds on t. leaves. 

Tomb (tüm), sb. IME. toumbe, lumbe, 
— AFr. fumbe, (O)Fr. tombe : late L. tumba 
= Gr. ruugos mound, tomb.] 1. A place of 
burial; an excavation in earth or rock for the 
reception of a dead body, a grave. Also, a 
chamber or vault formed wholly or partly in 
the earth, and, in early times, a tumulus or 
mound raised over the body. b. transf. and 
fig. 1812. 2. A monument erected to enclose 
or cover the body and preserve the memory 
of the dead; a sepulchral structure raised 
above the earth. Hence sometimes a 
cenotaph. Also formerly, a tombstone 
erected over a grave. ME. 3. Regarded as 
the final resting-place of every one; hence 
oceas. used for the state of death 1559. 4. 
1. C. CM. A cavity in an altar, where relics are 
deposited 1886. 

1. A t., Which. was. .believed to contain his 
bones 1838. b. The t. of thy dead self SHELLEY. 
2. To make a Toombe ouer his wiues Graue 1657. 
3. Charity, that glows beyond the t. GRAY. 

Tomb (tim), v. Now rare. ME. If. prec.] 
1. trans. To deposit (a body) in the tomb; to 
bury, inter, entomb. 2. To enclose or contain 
as a tomb; to serve as a tomb for 1586. 

1. In the Atlantic’s bed Tombed ten leagues 
deep 1899, 2. The Stone that tombs the Two 
SIDNEY. 

Tombac (te:mbiek). 1602. I- Fr. tombac, 
with early variations from Sp. tumbaga, Pg. 
tambaca — Malay tambdga copper.] An alloy 
of copper and zine, in various proportions, 
containing from 82 to 99 per cent. of copper. 
Used in the East for gongs or bells; in 
Europe, under various names, as Prince's 
metal, Mannheim gold, etc., as a material for 
cheap jewellery. 

To:mb-bat. 1883. A bat of the genus T'ap- 
hozous, family Emballonuride, which fre- 
quent tombs as their dwelling-places. 

Tombless (tü-mlés) a. 1504. [f. TOMB sb. 
+ -LES&.] Having no tomb, destitute of a 
grave; unburied. 

Tombola (to-mbóli) 1880. - Fr. tombola 
or its source It. tombola, f. tombolare turn à 
somersault, tumble.] A kind of lottery, esp. 
for charity. 

Tomboy (te-mboi). 1553. [f. Tom sb. + 
Boy sb.] fl. A rude, boisterous, or forward 
boy —1599. +2, A bold or immodest woman 
—1700. 3. A girl who behaves like a spirited 
or boisterous boy; a wild romping girl 1592. 

Tombstone, tomb-stone  (tü-msto'n). 
1565. A horizontal stone covering a grave; 
in early use, the cover of a stone coffin, or the 
stone coffin itself. b. A stone or monument 
of any kind placed over a grave to preserve 
the memory of the dead; a gravestone; 
including a headstone. Also fig. 1611. 

To:mca-t. 1809. [Tom 5.] A male cat. 

Tom-cod (tom,ko:d) 1795. Name for 
several small fishes. In U.S.: a. The frost- 
fish; also, loosely, one of various small fishes 
confused with this. b. In California, the 
Jack-fish (Sebastodes paucispinis), a rock- 
fish. c. = KINGFISH d. In Great Britain: d. 
A young codfish. 

Tome (tóm). 1519. [- Fr. fome - L. tomus 
= Gr. zéuos slice, piece, roll of papyrus, 
volume, rel. to réuvew cut.] t1. Each of the 
separate volumes which compose a literary 
work or book; rarely, one of the largest parts 
or sections of a single volume —1731. 2. A 
book, a volume; now usu. suggesting a large, 
heavy, old-fashioned book 1573. 3. A papal 
letter or epistle. Hist. 1788. 

-tome' (tóm), terminal element (= Fr. 
-lome) repr, Gr. -róuow neut. of duo 
-eutting, in designations of instruments used 
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in the surgical operation expressed by the 
corresp. word in -TOMY. 

-tome?’, terminal element repr. Gr. i a 
cutting, with the meaning ‘section’, ‘seg- 
ment’. 

Tomentose (to"me-nté's), a. 1698. If. next 
+ -OSEL] 1. Bot. Closely covered with down 
or short hairs; pubescent, downy. 2. Ent. 
and Anat. Flocculent, flossy, woolly 1826. 
So Tomentous a. 

Tomentum (tome-ntóm). 1699. [L.,stuff- 
ing for cushions.] 1. Bot. The soft down or 
pubescence growing on the stems, leaves, or 
seeds of certain plants. 2. Anai. A downy 
covering or investment; spec. the flocculent 
inner surface of the pia mater 1811. 

To:m-foo-d. ME. [f. Tow + Foor sb.'] 
8. As quasi-proper name, 7'om Fool: a half- 
witted man. b. One who enacts the part of a 
fool in the drama, etc.; a buffoon; spec. a 
buffoon who accompanies morris-dancers; 
also, a butt, laughing-stock 1650. c. A foolish 
or stupid person. (More emphatic than fool.) 
1721. d. attrib. (in senses b and c) 1819. 

More folks know Tom Fool, than Tom Fool 
knows 1865. d. You may..wear whatever tom- 
fool costume you like to assume 1879. Hence 
"TTomfoo-lery, the action or behaviour of a t.; 
foolish action; silly trifling; an instance of this. 

Tomin (tomi-n) 1600. [Sp.] A Spanish 
measure of weight for silver, 9.26 grains; 
also, b. in Spain and Sp. America, the name 
of various small silver coins. 

Tomium (tó"-miim). Pl. tomia (-ià). 1834. 
[mod. L., app. irreg. f. Gr. rouós cutting, sharp, 
after cranium.] Ornith. Each of the cutting 
edges of a bird's bill. Hence To-mial a. of or 
pertaining to the tomia or to a t. 

Tommy (tomi). 1783. [dim. or pet form 
of Tom; see -Y*.] 1. With capital T: Familiar 
form of T'homas. b. A simpleton. dial. 1829. 
c. Short for 7'. Atkins 1893. 2. A soldiers’ 
name for the brown bread formerly supplied 
as rations (also brown f.); with a and pl., a 
loaf of bread (dial.); among workmen, Food, 
provisions generally, esp. those carried with 
them to work each day 1783. b. Goods; esp. 
provisions supplied to workmen under the 
truck system; also, short for ¢.-shop, and for 
the truck system 1830. 

1. c. A group of Tommies in uniform 1907. 2. 
Soft T., or white T.; bread is so called by sailors, 
to distinguish it from biscuit GROSE. 

attrib. and Comb.: T. Atkins, familiar form of 
Thomas Atkins, as a name for the typical private 
soldier; see THOMAS 3; hence, transf. a private in 
any army; T. Dod(d, the ‘odd man’ in odd-man- 
out; t.-ro*t, nonsense, bosh, twaddle; shop, a 
store (esp. one run by the employer) at which 
vouchers given to employees instead of money 
wages may be exchanged for goods. 

Tom-noddy (tem,no:di). 1702. [f. Tom 
+ NODDY sb. ] 1. local. The Puffin (Fratercula 
arctica). 2. ^ foolish or stupid person 1828. 

To-morn (tümgan), adv. and sb. Now 
dial. or arch. (ME. fo morwen, OE. to mor- 
genne, ie. TO + dat. of morgen Morn, 
MoRROW.] A. adv. = next A. Revived as 
AEn archaism c1850. B. sb. — next B. 1. 

To-morrow (timo:ro»), adv. and sb. (ME. 
lo mor(eywe, earlier to morwen; see prec. and. 
Morrow.] A. adv. For or on the day after 
to-day; for or on the morrow. 

Euery day in the weeke it was sayde, he de- 
parteth to morwe GRAFTON. 

B. sb. 1. The day after this day; the next 
succeeding day; the morrow. late ME. 2. 
altrib. with times of the day: to-morrow 
morning, afternoon, etc. The comb. is used 
both as sb. and as adv. ME. 

1. One to-day is worth two to-morrows FRANK- 
LIN. Phr. To-morrow come never, a day that will 
never arrive; ‘on the Greek Kalends’. 

+Tompion (tg-mpion). 1727. [f. name of 
Thomas T'ompion (1639-1713) a noted watch- 
maker in the reign of Queen Anne.] A watch 
made by Tompion or of the same type —1871. 

Tompion, variant of TAMPION. 

Tom Thumb. 1579. [In ref. to diminutive 
stature.] 1. A dwarf or pigmy of popular 
tradition, whose history was common as a. 
chapbook; hence, a name for a dwarf or 
diminutive male person; also contempt. a 
petty or insignificant person, a pigmy holder 
of a high position. 2. atirib. Applied to dwarf 
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varieties of animals or plants; also, ellipt, or 
absol. as sb. a. A kind of dwarf oyster. b. A. 
dwarf variety of cabbage, lettuce, or other 
vegetable, of antirrhinum, nasturtium, or 
other flower. 1876. 

Tom Tiddler's ground. Also dial. 1823, 
Name of a children's game, in which one of 
the players is ‘Tom Tiddler’, his territory 
being marked by aline drawn on the ground; 
over this the other players run, crying 
We're on Tom Tiddler's ground, picking up 
gold and silver’. b. transf. Any place where 
money, etc. is ‘picked up’ or acquired 
readily; also, a ‘debatable territory, a no 
man’s land between two states’ 1848, 

Tom-tit, tomtit (tom,ti-) 1709. [See 
Tit sb.] A common name of the Blue Tit- 
mouse (Parus caeruleus); also locally of the 
Coal Titmouse (P. ater), and the American 
P. atricapillus; incorrectly of other small 
birds, as the Wren, and the Tree-creeper. 
b. transf. applied to a little man or boy 1741, 

Tom-tom (to-m,tom), sb. 1693. E- Hind. 
lam tam (so Fr.); cf. Sinhalese lamaffama, 
Malay long tong.) 1. A native E. Indian 
drum; extended also to the drums of bar- 
barous peoples generally. 2. The beating of a 
drum; an imitation of the sound of this 1898, 

To:m-tom, v. 1857. [Partly f. prec. 
partly imit.] a. intr. To beat a tom-tom or 
drum; to drum. b. (rans. To call attention 
to by beating a tom-tom. c. To perform ona 
tom-tom or drum; /ransf. to play in a mon- 
otonous way, to strum. 

tomy, - Gr. r, often through mod.L. 
-tomia, used to form abstract sbs. from adjs. 
in -rouos cutting; f. ablaut-series reu-, TOu-, 
ru- in réuvew to cut, roh, vufjo: cutting. 

Ton! (ton) late ME. [In origin the same 
word as TUN. Differentiated from tun c1088 
in the senses hereunder.) ti. A large wine- 
vessel, a cask; hence, a measure of capacity 
used for wine; now spelt Tun. 2. A unit used 
in measuring the carrying capacity or burden 
of a ship, the amount of cargo, freight, eto. 
Orig. the space occupied by a tun cask of 
wine. Now, for the purposes of registered 
tonnage, the space of 100 cubic feet. For 
purposes of freight, usu. the space of 40 cubic 
feet, unless that bulk would weigh more 
than 20 cwt., in which case freight is charged 
by weight. late ME. 3. A measure of capa- 
city: a. for timber; usu. = 40 cubic feet (or 
for hewn timber, 50) 1521. b. for various 
solid commodities, as stone, gravel, lime, 
plaster, wheat, cheese, etc. late ME. 4. A 
measure of weight, now generally 20 ewt.; 
in Great Britain legally 2240 Ibs.; in the 
United States, for most purposes 2000 lb. 
Metric t. (Fr. tonne) = 1000 kilogrammes 
(2204.6 Ibs. avoirdupois). 1485. b. collog. A very 
large amount. Mostly in pl. 1895. 

3. A pound of goold is worth a tunne of leade 
1588. 4. b. Is there any culture at Chicago?“ 
“You bet your sweet life!. . Tons of it. 1895. 
attrib. and. Comb.: t.-fathom, the equivalent of 
the work done in raising a t. through the depth oí 
a fathom, as in the shaft of a mine; -mile, the 
same in carrying a t. the distance of a mile, as by 
a railway-train; -mileage, amount of or reckon- 
ing in ton-miles, or charge per ton-mile; t. tight: 
see TIGHT a, 14. 

Ton“ (ton, tton) Now rare. 1769. [Frs 
i= L. tonus Toxk.] The fashion, the vogue, 
the mode; fashionable air or style. b. transf. 
People of fashion; the fashionable world 
1815. 

None of the London whips of any degree of t. 
wear wigs now SHERIDAN. d 

-ton (ton), terminal element of many town 
names (repr. unstressed development of OE. 
tün TOWN), and consequently in many sur- 
names, e.g. Longton, Somerton, whence ea 
tended to form designations of persons an! 
things, as simpleton, singleton. Cf. -BY sul 
and RUDESBY. " 

Tonal (tos. nah, a. 1776. E- med. L. tonalis, 
f. L. tonus TONE; see -AL! 1.] 1. Mus. 175 
Pertaining to the eccl. modes. b. Applied 
a fugue or a sequence, in which the Tere 
tions of the subject in different positions 21 H 
all in the same key, and therefore vary 5 
their intervals 1809. 2. Of, pertaining to, 9 
relating to the tone or tones. Of speech or ? 

e: expressing difference of me: 
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by variation of tone 1866. Hence To-nally 
adv. in respect of tone. 

Tonality (tone-liti). 1888. [f. TONAL a. + 
Arr.] Tonal quality. 1. Mus. The relation, 
or sum of relations, between the tones or 
notes of a scale or musical system; spec. in 
modern music, = KEY sb. II. 5 c; hence 
transf. a particular scale or system of tones; 
in modern music = KEY sb. II. 5 b. 2. Paint- 
‘ing. The quality of a painting in respect of 
tone; the general tone or colour-scheme of a 
picture 1866. 

To-name (tii-né'm). Now dial. [OE. tō- 
nama, f. To- + NAME sb.] A name or epithet 
added to an original name; a cognomen, SUr- 
name, nickname; now in Sc. a name added to 
distinguish one individual from another 
having the same Christian name and sur- 
name. 
Tondo (to-ndo). Pl. tondi (to-ndi). 1890. 
Ut. ‘a round, circle, compass’; shortened 
from rotondo round.] An easel painting of 
circular form; also, a carving in relief within 
a circular space. 

Tone (ton), sb. ME. [repr. various adop- 
tions of (O)Fr. ton or its source L. tonos ten- 
sion, sound, tone — Gr. res with the same 
senses.) I. J. A musical or vocal sound con- 
sidered with ref. to its quality, as acute or 
grave, sweet or harsh, loud or soft, clear or 
dull. b. (without a or pl.) Quality of sound 
1003. 2. Mus. and Acoustics. A sound of 
definite pitch and character produced by 
regular vibration of a sounding body; a 
musical note. late ME. tb. (without a or pl.) 
Pitch of a musical note; correct pitch, tune“ 
-1704. 3. Mus. In plainsong, any of the nine 
psalm-tunes (including the peregrine f.), each 
of which has a particular ‘intonation’ and 
‘mediation’ and a number of different ‘end- 
ings’; commonly called Gregorian tones 1776. 
4, Mus. One of the larger intervals between 
successive notes of the diatonic scale; a 
major second; sometimes called whole t., as 
opp. to semitone 1609, 5. A particular quality, 
pitch, modulation, or inflexion of the voice 
expressing or indicating affirmation, interro- 
gation, hesitation, decision, or some feeling 
or emotion; vocal expression 1610. b. The 
distinctive quality of voice in the pronuncia- 
tion of words, peculiar to an individual, 
locality, or nation; an ‘accent’ 1680. c. 
Intonation; tesp. a special, affected, or 
artificial intonation in speaking 1687. d. 
transf. A particular style in discourse or 
writing, which expresses the person’s senti- 
ment or reveals his character 1765. 6. Pho- 
netics. a, A word-accent; a rising, falling, or 
compound inflexion, by which words other- 
wise of the same sound are distinguished, as 
in ancient Greek, modern Chinese, and other 
languages 1763. b. The stress accent (Fr. 
accent tonique) on a syllable of a word; the 
stressed or accented syllable 1874. 

à Harmonie Divine So smooths her charming 
1 15 that Gods own ear Listens delighted MILT. 

„ Difference-t. (or differential t.), summation-t, (or 
summational t.), the secondary or resultant tones 
produced when two notes of different pitch are 
founded together with sufficient force, having 
7 of vibration equal respectively to the differ- 
T nd the sum of those of the primary tones. 

wndamental, partial, (etc.) t.: see the adjs. 5. She 
[ES in a t. of displeasure, who was there? 1790. 
D, dhe t. and accent remained broadly Scotch 
7. ee d. His book. .is bright and joyous in 


ae 1. Physiol. The degree of firmness or 
OR proper to the organs or tissues of the 
Duy in a strong and healthy condition 1069. 
i » A state or temper of mind; mood, disposi- 
Ton, 1820, 3. A specialor characteristicstyle or 
15 9 1 0 of thought, feeling, action, etc. ; esp. 
E e character of the prevailing state of morals 
manners in a society or community 1635. 
Soma ee efficacy in restoring debilitated 
Somachs to their proper t. 1780. 2. A philo- 
mind and ernte We nevis, 3. he tof ‘the 
Markets. dull laad. e. „ cna ea 


tion The prevailing effect of the combina- 
ae of light and shade, and of the general 
999 10 of colouring, in a painting, building, 

- 1816. b. A quality of colour; a tint; 


Spec. the degree inosi 2 
Shade 1821. gree of luminosity of a colour; 
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attrib. and Comb.: t.-arm, the tubular arm 
connecting the sound-box of a gramophone to the 
horn; -colour (after G. tonfarbe), timbre; 
painting, the employment of tone and esp. 
tone-colours in creating musical effects; so 
-painter; -picture, a musical composition, usu. 
for orchestra, characterized by pictorial sugges- 
tion; -poem (G. tondichtung], (a) an orchestral 
composition illustrating or translating a poetic 
idea; (6) a painting in which the tones are har- 
monized poetically ; so - poet, -poetry; -syllable, 
the stressed syllable. 

Tone (ton), v. ME. If. prec.] I. I. trans. 
Mus. To sound with the proper tone or 
musical quality —1570. 2. intr. To issue forth 
in musical tones (rare) 1447. 3. trans. To utter 
with a musical sound, or in a special or 
affected tone; to intone 1660. 

II. To alter or modify the tone or general 
colouring of; to give the desired tone to; spec. 
to cover (a painting) with oil or varnish so as 
to soften the colouring; to alter the tint of (a 
photograph) in the process of finishing it. 
Also absol. 1859. b. inir. To receive or assume 
a tone, tint, or shade of colour; esp. in Photogr. 
1868. c. To harmonize with in colouring 1880. 

III. trans. To impart a tone to (in various 
senses of the sb.); to modify, regulate, or 
adjust the tone or quality of; to give physical 
or mental tone to, to brace 1811. b. T. down, 
to lower the tone, quality, or character of; 
to soften. T. up, to raise or improve the tone 
of, to give a higher or stronger tone to. 1860. 
c. intr. for pass. T. down, to become lowered, 
weakened, or softened in tone; f. up, to rise 
or improve in tone 1850. 

Your mind is properly toned by these influences 
1871. b. Some remedy that will tone-up the 
nervous system 1896. c. Public excitement with 
respect to Russia has considerably toned down 


1885. 

Toned (toend), ppl. a. and adj. 1400. A. 
ppl.a. If. prec. + KI.] 1. a. Sounded with 
the proper, or a specified, tone. b. Of body 
or mind: Brought into tone; braced, strung 
1742. 2. Slightly or finely coloured or shaded; 
tinted 1864. b. Photogr. Treated with 
chemicals so as to acquire the desired tone or 
shade of colour 1861. 

1. b. A human being whose mind was quite as 
firmly toned at eighty as at forty MACAULAY. 
2. T. paper, paper which is not quite white, but 
cream-coloured or slightly buff. 

B. adj. [f. TONE sb. + -ED*.] In comb.: 
Having a tone (in various senses) of a speci- 
fied kind or quality; e.g. deep-, higħ-, low-t. 
1790. 

Toneless (tó*nlés), a. 1773. [f. TONE sb. 
+ -LEss.] Destitute of tone, in various senses. 
Hence To-neless-ly adv., -ness. 

Tong (ton). 1918. [Chinese tang hall, 
meeting-place.] A Chinese secret society. 

Murder by order of a t. 1928. "aA 

Tonga“ (to-mgá). India. 1874. [- Hindi 
tanga.) A light and small two-wheeled 
carriage or cart used in India. 

Tonga“ (tenga). 1880. [Arbitrary.] A 
drug extracted from the root of the Fijian 
plant Epipremnum pinnatum, used by the 
natives of Fiji as a remedy for neuralgia; 
also known in England and America. 

Tongrian (to-ngrián), a. 1883. [f. T'ongres, 
in Belgium, where developed + -IAN.] Geol. 
Name for marine strata of the Lower Oligo- 
cene of Belgium. 

Tongs (tenz), sb. pl. (OB, tang and lange, 
corresp. to OFris. lange, OS. langa, OHG. 
zanga (Du. tang, G. zange), ON. tong (= 
*tanguz) :- Gmo. *lang :— IE. *dank-, repr. 
also by Gr. ódxvew bite, Skr. damé.) An 
implement consisting of two limbs or *legs 
connected by a hinge, pivot, or spring, by 
means of which their lower ends are brought 
together, so as to grasp and take up objects 
which it is impossible or inconvenient to lift 
with the hand. Used formerly in sing., now 
always in pl. with pl. or (chiefly Sc.) sing. 
concord. Pair of t. is used when qualification 
by a numeral or an indef. article is neces- 
sary. b. Used in burlesque music 1590. C. 
Often short for curling. l., Sugar. l., etc. 1713. 
d. In various transf. and techn. applications. 
late ME. : 3 

Phr. Not to touch with a pair of t., expressing 
repugnance to have anything to do with. b. I 
haue a reasonable good eare in. musicke. Let us 
haue the tongs and the bones. SHAKS. 
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Tongue (ton), sb. [OE. tunge = OFris. 
tunge, OS. tunga, OHG. zunga (Du. tong, G. 
zunge) ON. tunga, Goth. tuggó :- Gmo. 
*tungon, rel. to L. lingua — *dingua.] I. I. An 
organ, possessed by man and most verte- 
brates, oceupying the floor of the mouth, and 
attached at its base to the hyoid bone; often 
protrusible and freely movable. In its 
development in man and the higher mam- 
mals, it is tapering, blunt-tipped, muscular, 
soft and fleshy, important in taking in and 
swallowing food, also as the principal organ 
of taste, and in man of articulate speech. 
b. In ref. to invertebrate animals, applied to 
organs or parts of the mouth having some 
analogy to the tongue of vertebrates 1753. 
c. Erron. regarded as the ‘stinging organ" 
1581. 2. A figure or representation of this 
organ ME. 3. The tongue of an animal as an 
article of food; esp. an OX-TONGUE or NEAT’S 
TONGUE. late ME. 

1. I had rather haue this t. cut from my mouth 
SHAKS. Phr. To put one’s (. out, to protrude the 
tongue either for medical inspection or as a 
grimace, c. Much Ado V. i. 90. 2. And tungis 
dyuersely partid as fyer apperiden to hem 

YCLIF Acté 2:3. The classical ‘egg and t.“ and 
*t. and dart’ patterns 1886. 

II. In ref. to speech: 1. Considered as the 
principal organ of spei ; hence, the faculty 
of speech; voice, speech; words, language 
OE. 2. The action of speaking; speech, 
talking, utterance, voice; also, what is 
spoken or uttered; words, talk, discourse OE. 
b. Speech as dist. from or contrasted with 
thought, action, or fact. late ME. fe. A 
‘voice’, vote, suffrage. SHAKS. Td. Eulogy, 
fame. FLETCHER. 3. Manner of speaking or 
talking, with regard to the sense or import 
of what is sgid, the mode of. expression or 
form of words used, or the sound of the 
voice 1400. 4. Of a dog. a. In phrases: T'o give 
t., to throw (its) t., prop. of a hound: to give 
forth its voice when on the scent or in sight 
of the quarry. Also transf. of persons. 1737. 
b. Hence, the hunting-cry or ‘music’ of a 
hound in pursuit of game 1787, 5. The speech 
or language of a people or race; also, that of 
a particular class or locality OK, b. The 
tongues, foreign languages; often spec. the 
classical or learned languages 1535. €. The 
knowledge or use of a language; esp. in 
phrases gift of tongues, to speak with a t. 
(longues), in ref. to the Pentecostal miracle 
and the miraculous gift in the early Church 
1526. 6. transf. in biblical use: A people or 
nation having a language of their own. Usu. 
in pl.: all tongues, people of every tongue. 
late ME. 

1. This our life.. Findes tongues in trees, bookes 
in the running brookes SHAKS. I would. give 
him a lick with the rough side of my t. SCOTT. 
Vather'II. .call ee everything he can lay his t. to 
1899. Phr. To hold one’s t., to refrain from speech, 
keep silence, say nothing. To put, or speak with, 
one’s t. in one’s cheek, to speak insincerely. So, to 
stick (or thrust) one’s t, in one’s cheek, as a gesture 
of contemptuous or sly humour. To keep a civil 
t. in one's head, to avoid rudeness. To have lost 
one’s t., to be too bashful or sulky to speak; Have 
you lost your t., Jack? DICKENS. So to find one’s 
., to speak after a period of shyness or sullenness. 
5. To speak all Tongues, and do all Miracles MILT. 
6. I wil come to gather all people and tonges 
COVERDALE Isa, 66:18. 

III. Anything that resembles or suggests the 
human or animal tongue by its shape, 
position, function, or use; a tapering, 
projecting, or elongated object or part, esp. 
when mobile, or attached at one end or side. 
1. Any tongue-like part or organ of the human 
or animal body. 17. of the throat, the uvula. 
late ME. 2. (Cf. t.-fish.) A young or small- 
sized sole 1825. 3. A tongue-like projecting 
piece of anything. a. A narrow strip of land, 
running into the sea, or between two 
branches of a river, or two other lands; also, 
a narrow inlet of water running into the 
land, etc. 1566. b. A narrow and deep part 
of the current of a river, running smoothly 
and rapidly between rocks 1891. c. A tapering 
jet of flame 1797. 4. techn. a; The pin ofa 
buckle or brooch ME. b. The pointer of a 
balance; also of a dial. late ME. c. = REED 
II. 3 a, c. 1551. d. The clapper of a bell; 
hence, the pistil or a stamen of a bell-flower 
1577. e. The pole of a wagon or other vehicle 
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1501. f. A projecting tenon along the edge of 
a board, to be inserted into a groove or 
mortise in the edge of another board; in 
Mech. a projecting flange, rib, or strip for 
any purpose 1842. g. A short piece of rope 
spliced into the upper part of the standing 
backstays, ete, 1815. h. The wedge-shaped or 
tapered end of a scion in grafting 1832. i. The 
tapered end of a pole, etc., by which it is 
fixed in a socket 1815. j. A projecting piece 
of leather or the like forming a tab or flap; 
the strip of thin leather closing the opening 
in a laced or buttoned shoe or boot 1597. 
k. The movable tapered piece of rail in a 
railway switch 1841, 

Comb.: t.-bird, local name of the wryneck, from 
its long retractile t.; -bit, a bridle bit having a 
plate attached so as to prevent the horse from 
putting his t. over the mouthpiece; -bone, the 
hyoid bone; -fence, argument, debate; -fish, the 
sole; -grafting, whip or splice grafting, in which 
a thin wedge-shaped t. of the scion is fitted into a 
cleft in the stock; -pipe, a reed-pipe in an organ 
or similar instrument; -shaped, a. shaped like a 
t.; linguiform; -shell, a brachio; of the 
family Lingulida; test, a test of the existence 
or strength of an electric current by applying the 
t. to n break in the circuit; -twister, something 
said to twist the t.; spec. a sequence of words, 
often alliterative, difficult to articulate quickly ; 
rz worm, (a) a pentastom; (b) the ‘worm’ of the 
t. in dogs; = Ty A. 

Tongue (ton), v. late ME. It. prec.) 1. 
trans. To assail with words; to reproach, 
scold; to discuss or talk about injuriously. 
2. intr. To use the tongue, talk, speak; esp. 
to talk volubly, to prate 1624. b. Of a hound: 
To give tongue 1832. 3. trans. To utter or 
turn over with the tongue; to say 1611. 4. To 
touch with the tongue 1087. 5. intr. To pro- 
ject as a protruding tongue (of ice); to throw 
out tongues (of flame) 1814. 6. (rans. To 
furnish with a tongue (lit. or fig.) a. To give a 
speaking tongue or utterance to 1602. b. (a) 
To cut a tongue on (a plank, etc.). (b) To slit 
or shape a tongue in (a plant-stem or shoot) 
for grafting or layering 1733. c. To join or 
fit together by means of a tongue and groove 
or tongue and socket 1823. 

1. Meas. for M. IV. iv. 28. 3. "Tis still a Dreame; 
D else such stuffe as Madmen T., and braine not 

HAKS, 

Tongued (tynd), a. (ppl. a.) late ME. If. 
TONGUE sb. or v. + -ED.] Having or furnished 
with a tongue or tongues (in various senses). 

Nosd like a Goose, and toungd like a woman 
1611. Reeded and t. instruments 1854, Grooved 
and T. Flooring Boards 1883. 

Tongueless (tn. les), a. late ME. [See 
CLESS.] 1. Having no tongue, without a 
tongue. 2. Without the faculty of voice or 
speech, dumb, mute; also, without speaking, 
speechless, silent 1447. b. Said of things 
1593. 13. Not spoken of. SHAKS, 

2. b. Buen from the toonglesse cauernes of the 
earth SHARKS, 3. One good deed, dying tongue- 
E Slaughters a thousand, wayting vpon that 


Tonguelet (tv-nlét). 1840. [f. TONGUE 
sb. + -LET.] A little tongue or tongue-like 
object; spec. a. = LIGULA 1 b.; b. = tongue- 
worm (a). 

Tongue-tie (to-ntoi), sb. 1641. If. TONGUE 
sb. + TIE sb.) That which ties the tongue, or 
restrains speech; also, the condition of being 
tongue-tied (lit. and /ig.). 

Tongue-tie, abnormal shortness of the frenum 
linguie, or adhesion of the tongue to the floor of 
the mouth 1890. 

Tongue-tie (tv-ntoi), v. 1555. [prob. a 
back-formation from next.] trans. To tie or 
confine the tongue of; to restrain or debar 
from speaking; to render speechless. 

Tongue-tied (tu. told), ppl. a. 1529. ff. 
TONGUE sb, + TIED ppl. a.) Tied as to or in 
the tongue. 1. Having the frenum of the 
tongue too short, so that its movement is 
inipeded or confined; incapable of distinct 
utterance from this cause; also, unable to 
speak, dumb (poet.) 1530. 2. fig. Restrained or 
debarred from speaking or free expression 
from any cause; dumb, silent; also, reticent, 
reserved 1529. 

2. Criticks be tongue-ti'd, stand, admire 1640. 

Tonguey (tu. ni), a. late ME. If. TONGUE 
sb. + -Y'.] 1. Full of ‘tongue’ or talk; loqua- 
cious (now U.S. and dial.); of hounds, ‘giving 
tongue’, 2. Of the nature of the tongue; pro- 
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duced or modified by the tongue; lingual 

1859. 

1. A very t. Yankee lawyer 1836. 

Tonguing (tv-nin), vbl. sb. 1082. f. 
TONGUE v. + -ING'.] The action of TONGUE 
v.; spec. in playing the flute and other wind 
instrumenta: the use of the tongue to produce 
certain effects. 

Tonic (tg-nik), a. and sb. 1649. [- Fr. 
tonique (XVI) — Gr. rowxós of or for stretch- 
ing, f. révos TONE; see Ic. ] A. adj. 1. Phys. 
and Path. Pertaining to, consisting in, or 
producing tension; esp. in relation to the 
muscles. b. Pertaining to, or maintaining, 
the tone or normal healthy condition of the 
tissues or organs 1684. 2. Med., etc. Having 
the property of increasing or restoring the 
tone or healthy condition and activity of the 
system or organs; strengthening, invigorat- 
ing, bracing 1756. 3. Mus. Formerly applied 
to the key-note of a composition (t. note), now 
called simply tonic (sce B. 2); now, Pertaining 
to or founded upon the tonic or key-note 
1760, 4. Pertaining or relating to tone or 
accent in speech; indicating or bearing the 
tone or accent of spoken words or syllables; 
characterized by distinctions of tone or 
accent 1859. 

1. T. contraction, continuous muscular contrac- 
tion without relaxation. T. convulsion or spasm, 
one characterized by such contraction (opp. to 
CLONIC). 2. T. bitters 1800, 3. T. chord, a chord 
having the tonic for its root. J. pedal, the tonic 
sustained as a PEDAL. 7. sol-fa, a system of 
teaching music, esp. vocal music, in which the 
seven notes of the ordinary major scale in any 
x are sung to syllables written doh, ray, me, 
Jah, soh, la, te (modification of the older do, re, mi, 
f sol, la, si), and indicated in the notation by the 
initials „ r, m, etc. ; doh always denoting the tonic 
or key-note, and the remaining syllables indicat- 
ing the relation to it of the other notes of the 
scale. 4. T. accent (= Fr. accent tonique), the 
Stress-accent of a word. 

B. sb. 1. Med. A tonic medicine, application, 
or agent 1799. b. fig. A bracing influence 
1840. 2. Mus. = KEY-NOTR 1. 1806. 

1. b. The t. of a wholesome pride CLOUGH. 2. 7. 
major or minor, that key (major or minor) which 
has the same key-note as a given key (minor or 
major. Hence Tonic, v. trans. to act as a t. 
upon, to "brace up’; to administer a t. to. So 
tTornical a. in senses 1, 1 b, 4; -ally adv. 

Tonicity (toni-siti). 1824. [f. prec. + -ITY.] 
Tonic quality or condition; the property of 
possessing tone; the normal state of elastic 
tension of living muscles, arteries, ete., by 
Which the tone of the organs is maintained. 
b. Of spasm: see Tonic d. 1. 1807. 

To-night (tünoi-t), adv. and sb. [OE. tő 
nih, To + NiGHT.] A. adv. 1. On this very 
night (i.e. the night now present) ME. b. On 
any night (as contrasted with the next day) 
1500. 2. On the night following this day OK. 
3. Last night. Obs. exc. dial, ME. 

1. T. I saw the sun set TENNYSON. 2. Duncan 
comes here to Night SHAKS. 3. I dreampt a 
dreame to night SHAKS. 
ux sb. This night, or the night after this day 
Tonish, tonnish (to-nif), a. Now rare. 
1778. [f. ToN? + -mH'] Having ‘ton’: 
fashionable, modish, stylish. 

Tonite (tō"-nəit), 1881. If. L. tonare to 
thunder + -ITE' 4a. ] A high explosive com- 
posed of pulverized gun-cotton impregnated 
with barium nitrate; cotton powder. 

Tonitrual (toni-trul), a. rare. 1693. [= L. 
tonitrualis, f. tonitrus thunder; see ALI 1.] 
Pertaining to, or loaded with, thunder. So 
Toni-truous a. thundery (lit. and fig.). 

Tonk (tok) v. 1910. limit.] trans. To 
strike vigorously. So Tonk sb. 

Tonka (to-nkà). 1796. Negro name in 
Guiana of the bean.] 1. Tonka bean: the 
black, fragrant, almond-shaped seed of a 
large leguminous tree, Dipterir odorata, of 
Brazil, Guiana, and adjacent regions, used 
for scenting snuff, and as an ingredient in 
perfumes. Also the tree itself. 2. Tonka- 
bean (or Tonga-bean) wood, the wood of 
Alyzia buxifolia, a Tasmanian evergreen 
shrub, also called Tonquin Bean-tree; scent- 
wood 1862. 

Tonnage (t»-néds), sb. Also tunnage. 
late ME. [In sense 1 — OFr. tonnage, AL. 
fonnagium (xmm), f. tonne TUN; in other senses 
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f. Ton sb) + -aGE.] I. Charge, duty, or 
payment of so much per ton or tun. 1, Eng, 
Hist. A tax or duty formerly levied upon 
wine imported in tuns or cusks, at the rate of 
so much for every tun. Commonly in 
association with poundage. +2. A charge for 
the hire of a ship of so much a ton (of her 
burden) per week or month ~1587, 3, A 
charge or payment per ton on cargo or 
freight; e.g. that payable at any port or 
wharf, or on a canal 1617. II. Carrying 
capacity, weight, etc., in tons. 1. The carry- 
ing capacity of aship expressed in tons of. 100 
cubic feet (see Ton? 2) 1718, 2. transf. Ships 
collectively, shipping (in relation to their 
carrying capacity, or together with the 
merchandise carried by them) 1633, 3. a. 
Weight in tons (rare) 1703. b. Weight of 
(iron or other heavy merchandise) in the 
market 1898. 4. Mode of ki 

of cargo for freightage 19 

1. Under-deck he cubic content of the space 
under the t.-deck; this with the addition of the 
contents of all enclosed spaces above this deck 
gives thè gross t.; the deduction from the latter 
of the space occupied by the quarters of the crew, 
and that taken up in à steamer by the engines, 
boilers, etc., gives the register t., for which vessels 
are registered, and on which the assessment. of 
dues and charges on shipping is based. Dead- 
weight t, (or carrying capacity), occas. p to 
the number of tons of 20 cwt. that a ship will 
carry laden to her load-line. Displacement t., the 
number of tons of water displaced by a ship when 
thus loaded, used in England in stating the 
tonnage of men-of-war since ¢1870, 2. If the 
additional T. does not arrive tomorrow, I shall 
settle to leave behind the veteran battalion or the 
36th WELLINGTON. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-deck, in a ship, the second 
deck from below in all vessels of two or more 
decks; the only deck in a vessel of one deck; te 
displacement = displacement t. Hence 
Tonnage v. trans. to impose t. upon; to havea t. 
of (so much), 

{Tonneau (to-nó»"). 1901. [Fr., spec. appli- 
cation of fonneau cask, tun.] Name for the 
rounded rear body of a motor-car (orig. with 
the door at the back). 

Tonner (tu. non. 1853. [f. TON! + Al.] 
In comb. with prefixed numeral: A vessel of 
(so many) tons burden. 

Tono- (tono) repr. Gr. rovo-, comb. form 
Of révos stretching, tension, TONE, as in 
To-nograph [-GRAPH), a recording ton- 
ometer. To-nophant [Gr. S one who 
Shows], a device whereby acoustic vibrations 
are rendered visible. 

Tonometer (tono-mitox). 1725. [t. TONO- 
+ -METER.] 1. Mus. An instrument for 
determining the pitch of tones; spec. a 
tuning-fork, or à graduated set of tuning- 
forks, for determining the exact number of 
vibrations per second which produce a given 
tone. 2, An instrument for measuring (d) 
tension of the eyeball in glaucoma 1876, (b) 
intravascular blood-pressure 1898, (c) strains 
within aliquid 1909. Hence Tonome'tric a. 
of or pertaining to tonometry. Tono-metry, 
the using of a t.; measurement of vibrations 
of sound or of tension. N 

Tonsil (to. nel), usu. in pl. tonsils (to-nstl2). 
1601. [- Fr. fonsilles (Paré) or L. tonsilla: 3 
1. Each of two ovallymphoid glands situate 
one on each side of the fauces between Ha 
anterior and posterior arches. 2. Each a 
the two lobes of the cerebellum; also calle 
amygdala 1891, 

+Tornsile, a. 1604. [- L. fonsilis, f. tons; Dic 
ppl. stem of tondere shear; sce -I. ] ‘Thal 
may be clipped or shorn —1878. 

Tonsillar (to-nsilài) a. 1831. lf. T 
+ -AR^] Of or pertaining to the tons! 80 
40 511 by the tonsils, as a f. voice. 
To-nsillary a. 

Tonsillectomy (tonsile-któmi). 1901. 1 5 
as next + -ECTOMY.] Surgical excision af 
tonsils. So Tonsille-ctome (see -TOME bi 

Tonsillitis (tọnsiləi-tis). 1801. [f. L. the 
silla + -rms.] Path. Inflammation att : 
tonsils. Hence Tonsilli-tic a. affected wi m i 

Tonsillo-tomy. 1881. . as prec. + -TOMY- 
= ToxsmLEcToMY. Tonsi'llotome. 1 

Tonsor (to-nsói. 1050. [- L. tonsor, . 
tons-; see next, -OR 2.] A barber. jon: 

Tonsorial (tonso*riál) a. 1813. [f. L. un 
sorius, f. tonsor barber, f. tons-; see next, 


TONSURE 


Api 1.] Of or pertaining to a barber or his 
work; often used joc., as à *t. artist’. 

Tonsure (tonfoz, to-nsitia), sb. late ME. 
[7 (O)Fr. tonsure or L. tonsura, f. tons-, pa. 
ppl. stem of tondere shear, clip.] 1. gen. The 
action or process of clipping the hair or 
ghaving the head; the state of being shorn. 
2, spec. The shaving of the head or part of 
jt as a religious practice or rite, esp. as 
a preparation to entering the priesthood or 
a monastic order. late ME. b. The part of a 
priest's or monk's head left bare by shaving 
the hair. late ME. 13. The clipping (a) of 
coin; (b) of shrubs or hedges (rare) —1691. 
Hence To-nsure v. trans. to clip or shave the 
hair of; to confer the ecclesiastical t, upon. 

'Tonsured (to-nfoid, to-nsiüid), ppl. a. 
1706. [f. TONSURE v. + -ED'.] 1. That has 
received tonsure; hence, in orders, b. fig. 
Bald or partially bald 1855. 2. Clipped, as a 
yew or box (rare) 1837. 

1. The cowled and t, Middle Age M. ARNOLD. 

Tontine (tontim), sb. (a.) 1765. [- Fr. 
lontine, f. name of Lorenzo Tonti, a Neapoli- 
tan banker, who initiated the scheme in 
France c 165 A financial scheme by which 
the subscribers to a loan or common fund 
receive each an annuity during his life, 
which increases as their number is diminished 
by death, till the last survivor enjoys the 
whole income; also applied to the share or 
right of each survivor. 

This gentlewoman had ventured 300 livres in 
each T. and in the last year of her life she had for 
her annuity. about 3600 J. a year 1791. 

B. adj. (or attrib. use of the sb.) Of, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of a tontine 1824. 

Tonus (tó*n)s). 1876. [L. — Gr. róvos 
ToNE.] Physiol. and Path. 1. The condition 
or state of muscular tone; tonicity. 2. A 
tonic spasm 1891 

1To:ny, sb. slang. 1054. [A particular ap- 
plication of Tony, short for Antony.) A 
foolish person; a simpleton —1784. 

Tony (toni), a. orig. U.S. and Colonial. 
collog. 1886. [f. TONE sb. + .] High-toned, 
stylish; ‘swell’. 

Too (ti), adv. OE. [Stressed form of To 
prep., which in XVI began to be spelt too.) 
1. In addition; furthermore, besides, also. 
(Not now used, exc. in U.S., at the begin- 
ning of a clause.) 2. In excess; more than 
enough; overmuch, superfluously, super- 
abundantly OE. 3. As a mere intensive: 
Excessively, extremely, exceedingly, very. 
(Now chiefly an emotional colloquialism.) 
ME. 4. Reduplicated for emphasis: too 
too 1489. b. as adj. Excessive, extreme; 
Creme good, highly exquisite. (a/fected.) 

1. Prettie and wittie; wilde, and yet t. gentle 
SHAKS, 2, One that lou’d not wisely, but t. well 
Saks. Men of Letters know t. much to make 
good Husbands STEELE. At best a blunderer and 
t. probably a traitor MACAULAY. 3. ‘ We shall see 
you at dinner perhaps“. I shall be too happy’, 
Teplied Noel 1825, 4. Oh that this t. t. solid lest 
19995 melt Saks. b. My frocks are too too! 


Special collocations, 7. much (as predicate), 
More than can be endured, intolerable; also t. 
much of a good thing. F. much for, more than a 
match for; so t. many for, t. hard for, etc. (chiefly 
fet But t.. -, only t.: here t. is app. — 'more 
bs n 5 desirable’, or ‘more than is or might be 
. a » While but or only app. emphasizes the 
[on usion of any different quality or state of 

ings such as might be desired or expected. Only 
pi ENT use, is often a mere intensive, — 
108 aut - None too. is used by meiosis for 
Quik quite. .enough’, ‘somewhat insufficiently’. 
et... : see QUITE 4. 

Tool (tal), sb. (OE. tal = ON. tól (n. pl.) t= 

mo. *tOwlam, f. *tów- *iaw-, whence *lawjan 
Prepare; see TAW v., -EL'.] 1. ‘Any instru- 
ment of manual operation’ (J.); a mechanical 
taplement for working upon something, as 

y Cutting, striking, rubbing, or other pro- 
fay, in any manual art or industry; usu., one 
tee in and operated directly by the hand, 
z dnoluding also certain simple machines, 
we he lathe. See also EDGE-TOOL. b. A 
e apon of war, esp. a sword. arch. late ME. 
PS a in techn. use: (a) Bookbinding. A 
ord Stamp or roller used for impressing an 
727 oental design upon leather book-covers 

+ (b). A large kind of chisel 1815. (c) A 
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generic name for any kind of paint-brush 
used by house-painters or decorators 1859. 
2. fig. Anything used in the manner of a tool; 
a means of effecting something; an instru- 
ment OE. b. A bodily organ; spec. the male 
generative organ. Now arch. or slang. 1553. 
3. fig. A person who is, or allows himself to 
be, made a mere instrument by another; à 
cat's-paw 1663. b. (esp. qualified by poor or 
the like.) An unskilful workman; a shiftless 
person. slang or dial. 1700. 4. Bookbinding. 
(transf. from 1 e (a).) A tooled design on a 
book-cover 1881. 
1. b. Draw thy toole, here comes of the house of 
Similitudes. and other toolesof Oratory HOBBES. 
T jer toolesof Oratory HOBBES, 
3. The sheriffs were the tools of the of ed 


MACAULAY. 

Comb.: t.-box, spec. the steel box in which the 
cutting t. of a planing or other machine is 
clamped; -post, an upright piece in the t.-rest of 
a lathe, with a slot and a screw for holding the 
cutting-t.; -rest, a part of a lathe serving to 
support a hand-t., or to hold a mechanical t, in 
place; -stock = t-post. 

Tool, v. 1812. [f. prec.] 1. trans. To work 
or shape with a tool; spec. to smooth the 
surface of a building stone with the chisels 
called ‘tools’ 1815, b. Bookbinding. To im- 
press an ornamental design upon the binding 
of (a book) with a special tool 1836. c. intr. 
To work with a tool or tools 1890. 2. slang. 
a. (rans. To drive (a team of horses, a vehicle, 
or a person in a vehicle); of a horse, to draw 
(a person) in a vehicle 1812. b. intr. To drive, 
to travel in a horse-drawn vehicle; also said 
of the vehicle or team; hence, to travel, go 
along 1839. 

1. Aluminium. is ductile, but difficult to t. 1895. 
2. a. He could i. a coach LYTTON. b. Went to 
Ascot. and we ‘tooled’ down in very good style 


1893. 

Tooled (tüld), ppl. a. 1815. [f. prec. + 
-ED',] Worked or shaped with a t.; spec. in 
Bookbinding. 

Tooling (tü-lin), vbl. sb. 1815. [t. as prec. 
+ -ING'.] The action of TOOL v.; spec. a. The 
dressing of stone with a broad chisel. b. 
Bookbinding. The impressing of ornamental 
designs upon the covers of books by means of 
heated tools or stamps; also applied to the 
designs so formed: either with gilding (gold- 
or gilt-t.) or without it (blind.) 1821. 

Toom (tam; in mod. Sc. tóm, tüm), a. Now 
only Sc. and n. dial. (OE. tom = ON. tomr 
also OS. ióm(i, OHG. zuomig; f. Gme. 
m-, see TEEM v.'] Empty (lit. and fig.); 
destitute (of something). 

Toom, v. Sc. and n. dial. 1500. It. prec., 
repl. earlier TEEM v.i] 1. trans. To empty (a 
vessel, ete.); esp. to drink off the contents of. 
2. To empty out (water, the contents of a 
vessel, ete.) 1535. 7 
Toon, tun (tan). India. 1810. [- Hindi 
tun, lun, Skr. tunna.) An E. Indian tree, 
Cedrela loona, which yields a timber re. 
sembling mahogany but softer and lighter; 
the wood of this tree, also called Indian 
mahogany. 

Toon, obs. f. TONE, TUN; dial. f. Town. 

Toot (tit), sb. 1461. [f. Toor v.*] An act of 
tooting; a note or short blast of a horn, 
trumpet, etc. 

Toot (tit), v. Now dial. [OE. totian (once, 
K. Eltred).] 1. inir. To protrude, stick out, 
“peep out’, so as to be seen. 2. intr. To peep, 
peer, look out; to gaze ME. b. To pry. late 


. P. With bowe and bolts. For birds in bushes 
tooting SPENSER. 

Toot (tit), v. 1510. [prob. — MLG. tüten, 
unless a parallel imit. formation.] I. intr. 
To sound or blow a horn or the like 1549. 
2. Of a wind-instrument: To give forth its 
characteristic sound; to sound 1510. 3. Of an 
animal: To make a sound likened to that ofa 
horn, etc.; to trumpet as an ug bray 

H . of grouse, to ‘call’ ] 6 
T Tooting with their Trumpets, and beating with 
their Drums 1698. 3. The storm-cock touts on 


wering pine HOGG. 
II. Irans. 1. To cause (a horn, ete.) to sound 


by blowing it. Also iransf. of an animal. 
1082. 2. To sound (notes, a tune, ete.) on à 
horn, pipe, or the like 1614. 3. To call out 
aloud, to shout (something) 1582. 


TOOTH 


2. With wn Trumpeters tooting the Dead 
March in Saul BARHAM. Hence Tooter, one who 
or that which toots. * 

Tooth (tap), sb. Pl. teeth (tip) [OE. 
lop, pl. eh = OFris. tóth, OS. (Du.) land, 
OHG. zan (G. zahn), also zand, ON. tonn i= 
Gme. *tanpuz, beside Goth. tunpus; CIE. 
*dont- *dent- *dnt is repr. by L. dens, dent-, 
Gr. ó&óv, d8ovs, öðovr-, Skr. dám, dánl-.] 
1. pl. The hard processes within the mouth, 
attached in a row to each jaw in most verte- 
brates except birds, having points, edges, or 
grinding surfaces, and serving primarily for 
the biting, tearing, or trituration of solid 
food, and secondarily as weapons of attack 
or defence, and for other purposes; in sing. 
each of these individually, Also applied to 
similar analogous structures occurring in the 
mouth or alimentary canal in some inverte- 
brates. b. spec. An elephant’s tusk (project- 
ing upper incisor tooth), as a source of ivory 
OE. c. In expressions referring to speech 
(now esp. biting or angry speech) ME. 2. fig. 
or in fig. expressions: a, referring to eating, 
esp. to the sense of taste; hence often = taste, 
liking. late ME. b. referring to biting or 
gnawing 1546, 

1, She has not a T. in her Head STEELE, 2. a. 
What a t. for fruit has a monkey! 1851, b. It is 
AUR to auoide the teethe of malicious enuy 


Il. transf. A projecting part or point re- 
sembling an animal's tooth; esp. one of a row 
or series of such. a. As an artificial structure, 
in an implement, machine, etc.; e.g. one of 
the pointed projections of a comb, saw, file, 
rake, harrow, fork, etc.; a prong, tine; a cog 
1523. b. As a natural structure, in animals, 
plants, ete.; e.g. the odontoid process of the 
axis vertebra; each of a row of small projec- 
tions on the edge of one valve of the shell in 
some bivalve molluscs; each of the pointed 
processes on the margin of leaves or other 
parts in many plants, or of those forming 
the peristome of the capsule in mosses; also, 
gen., a projecting point of rock, eto. 1094. 
€. pl. The lower zone of facets in a rose- 
diamond 1877. d. pl. fig. A ship's guns. 
Naut. slang. 1810. 

d. They were. .large schooners, .showing a very 
good set of teeth MARRYAT. 

‘Phrases. In the teeth, in (one’s) teeth, a. In 
ition to, so as to face or 
confront. b. In the teeth of, in defiance of, in spite 


of. c. In the teeth of, in the presence of, in the face 
To cast ( 


„ To 


di 
the teeth, a. So as to be completely equipped; 
0 teeth, 


to from the 
To set one's teeth, to press or clench 


-paste, a paste used for cleaning the teeth; 
-powder, a powder used for cleaning the teeth, a 
dentifrice; -rail, a tramway rail having, teeth or 
cogs; -rash, an eruptive 
infants when teething; sac, 
structure of connective tissue, 
tooth is developed; -wheel, a toothed wheel, cog- 
wheel. 

Tooth (tip), v. late ME. It. prec.] t1. intr. 
To develop, grow, or ‘cut’ teeth; to teethe 
1706. 2. trans. To supply or furnish with 
teeth; to fit or fix teeth into; to cut teeth in 
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or upon; to indent 1483. 3. To exercise the 
teeth upon; to bite, gnaw 1579. 4. To fit or 
fix into something by projections like teeth, 
or in the manner of teeth. a. trans. 1672. b. 
intr. for pass. To interlock 1703. 

2. I toothed two Pieces of Brass..to fit each 


other 1745. 

Toothache (ti-p,é'k). late ME. [TOOTH 
sb., ACHE sh.] An ache or continuous pain in 
& tooth or the teeth. (As a malady, com- 
monly the tooth ache down to 19th c.) 

Comb.: t.-&rass, a. N. Amer. grass (Clenium 
americanum) having a very pungent taste; -tree, 
(a) name for N. Amer, species of Xanthorylon, 
having pungent aromatic fruit, esp. X. frazineum, 
also called prickly ash; (b) the similar N. Amer. 
Aralia spinosa, also called angelica-tree. 

Tooth-billed (ta-p,bild), a. 1802. Ornith. 
Having one or more tooth-like projections on 
the edge of the bill; dentirostral or serrati- 
rostral. So Too:thbill, the t. pigeon. 

Too:th-brush. 1651. A small brush with a 
long handle, used for cleansing the teeth. b. 
atirib. t. moustache, a short bristly mous- 
tache 1904. 

Too:th-drawer. late ME. 1. One who 
‘draws’ or extracts teeth; a dentist. Now 
contemptuous. 12. A dentist’s instrument for 
extracting teeth —1694, 

Toothed (tüpt, poet. tü-péd), a. ME. [f. 
TOOTH sb. or v. + -ED.] 1, lit. Having teeth; 
having teeth of a specified kind. tb. fig. ‘ Bit- 
ing', pungent, corrosive —1075. 2. Having 
natural projections or processes like teeth; 
dentate, indented; jagged: esp. of leaves or 
other parts of plants; also of the bill of birds, 
the margin of shells, etc. late ME. 3. Made or 
fitted artificially with teeth or tooth-like 
projections; spec. of a wheel, cogged, late ME. 

2. T. vertebra, the axis vertebra, from its tooth or 
odontoid process. 3. T. ornament (Arch.) — tooth 


ornament. 

Toothful (tz-pful, sb. 1774. [t. ToorW 
8b. + -FUL 2.] li. As much as would fill a 
tooth; a small mouthful, esp. of liquor. 

Toothful (tü-pful), a. 1591, (f. Toorn 
sb, + -FUL I.] 1. Full of teeth; having many 
teeth (rare), 12. = TOOTHSOME 1622. 

Toothing (ta-pin), vbl. sb. 1440. [f. Toorn sb. 
or v. + -ING'.] 1, = TEETHING vbl. sb. 1. Obs. or 
rare. 2. A structure or formation consisting of 
teeth or tooth-like projections; such teeth 
collectively; dentation, serration 1611. b. 
spec. in Building. Bricks or stones left pro- 
Jeeting from a wall to form a bond for addi- 
tional work to be built on; the bond or 
attachment thus formed; the construction of 
this 1672. 3. The process of forming teeth or 
serrations; the furnishing (of a saw, ete.) 
with teeth 1833. 

Comb.: t.-plane, a plane having the iron almost. 
upright, with a serrated edge, used to score and 
roughen a surface. 

Toothless (tü-plés), a. late ME. [-LEss.] 
Having no teeth; destitute of teeth. 1. a. 
That is naturally without teeth. b. That has 
not yet cut its teeth. c. Having lost the 
teeth, as from age. 2. transf. Destitute of 
tooth-like formations or projections; not 
jagged or serrated 1812. 3. fig. Destitute of 
keenness or ‘edge’; not biting or corrosive 
1592. 

Toothpick (ti-ppik). 1488. [See Pick sb.' 
IL 3,] 1. An instrument for picking the 
teeth: usu. a pointed quill or small piece of 
wood. 2. pl. Splinters, small elongated 
fragments, ‘matchwood’; in hyperbolical 
phr. smashed (etc.) into toothpicks 1839. 3. 
U.S. slang. A bowie-knife; also Arkansas t. 
1867. 4. A very narrow pointed boat. slang. 
1897. 

Too-th-shell. 1711. The long tubular 
shell, in shape like a tooth or tusk, of any 
gasteropod mollusc of Dentalium or other 
allied genus; also, the mollusc itself. 

Toothsome (ti-psim), a. 1551. [-sOME!] 
1. Pleasant to the taste, savoury, palatable. 
2. Having a ‘dainty tooth’ 1837. 

1. The Patattoes, which they eate as a delicate 
and t. meate 1604. Hence Too:thsome-Iy adv., 
ness. 

Toothwort (tü-pwpat) 1597. [f. ToorH 
sb. + Wonr'.] 1. Lathrea squamaria (family 
Orobanchacez), a leafless fleshy herb, para- 
sitic on the roots of hazel and other trees, 
having tooth-like scales upon the root-stock. 
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2. A plant of the cruciferous genus Dentaria, 
characterized by tooth-like projections upon 
the creeping root-stock; esp. the British 
species D. bulbifera, occurring locally in 
woods 1668, 

Toothy (tü-pi) a. 1530.. [f. TOOTH sb. + 
- VI.] 1. Having numerous, large, or prom- 
inent teeth. 2. Furnished with or full of 
teeth or tooth-like projections; toothed 1011. 
3. fig. ‘Biting’, ill-natured, peevish. n. dial. 
and Sc. 1691. 

3. T. critics by the score BURNS. 

Too:thy-pe$. 1828. [f. TOOTH sb. + -Y* + 
PEG sb. Cf. local toossie-, tushypeg (f. tush 
tooth)] Nursery name for a tooth. 

Tootle (tü-t'l), sb. 1852. [f. next.] I. An 
act or the action of tootling or sounding a 
horn or similar wind-instrument. 2. Speech 
or writing of more sound than sense; 
twaddle 1883. So Toortle-te-too:tle, a 
piece of continuous tootling. 
TTootle(tü-t',v. 1820. [f. Toor v. + -LE g.] 
intr. To toot continuously; to produce a 
succession of modulated notes on a wind- 
instrument 1842. b. Of birds: To make a 
similar noise 1820. c. fig. To write twaddle 
or mere verbiage 1883. 

Tootling on the sentimental flute STEVENSON. 
Too-too (tütü-), v. 1828. [imit.; usu. 
depreciatory.] infr. To make an instrumental 
or vocal sound resembling these syllables. 
The singers..begin too-tooing most dismally 
DICKENS. 

Tootsy, tootsy-wootsy (tutsi, wu-tsi). 
collog. 1854. [Playful alt. of Foor + -sY.] 
A playful or endearing name for a child's or a 
woman's small foot. 

Top (top), sb.! [Late OE. topp = OFris. 
lopp tuft, (M)Du. top crest, summit, tip, 
(O)HG. zopf plait, tress, ON. toppr top, tuft 
i= Gmo, *loppaz.] I. A tuft, crest, or bush of 
hair, etc. 1. The hair on the summit or 
crown of the head; the hair of the head. 
Obs. exc. Se. 2. A tuft or handful of hair, 
wool, fibre, etc.; esp. the portion of flax or 
tow put on the distaff. Now only Sc. and 
n. dial. ME. b. spec. A bundle of combed 
wool prepared for spinning. Chiefly pl. (also 
collect. sing.). 1637. 

1. Let's take the instant by the forward t.: For 
we are old SHAKS. 

II. The highest or uppermost part. 1. The 
highest point or part of anything; the highest. 
Place or limit of something OE. b. That part 
of anything portable which, when it is in 
use, occupies the highest place; e.g. the t. of 
à page, map, ete. 1593. c. The higher end of 
anything on a slope; also, that end of any- 
thing which is conventionally considered the 
higher, as of à room or dining-table; the end 
of a billiard-table opposite the baulk 1624. 
2. The uppermost division of the body; the 
head; esp. the crown of the head ME. 3. 
Usu. pl. The part of a plant growing above 
ground as dist. from the root; esp. of a 
vegetable grown for the ‘root’, as turnip-tops 
1523. 4. pl. (also collect. sing.) The smaller 
branches and twigs of trees as dist. from the 
timber 1485. 5. The extremity of a growing 
part; hence the narrower end (of anything 
tapering), the point, tip 1538. 

1. From Sinai's t. Jehovah gave the law Cow- 
PER. To go over the t., to scale the parapet of a 
trench, for an attack or raid. c. In The omnibus 
to the t. of Sloane Street 1849. 2. Soft hoa, what 
truncke is heere? Without his t.? SHAKS. 4. Ina 
sale of standing timber trees they are advertised 
with their ud t. and bark 1858. 5. T. and 
butt (Shipbuilding), a method of working long 
tapering planks together in pairs with the t. of 
one to the butt of another, so as to maintain a 
constant width. 

III. A piece or part placed upon or fitted to 
anything, and forming its upper part or 
covering. 1. A platform near the head of 
each of the lower masts of a ship. In a 
modern warship, an armoured platform on a 
short mast, for machine-guns, signalling, etc. ; 
more fully fighting t., military d. In a sailing 
ship, a framework and platform serving to 
extend the rigging, and for convenience in 
making sail. late ME. b. Naut. Short for 
topsail 1513. c. T. and topgallant, short for 
topsail and topgallant sail; hence fig.; as advb. 
with all sail set, in full array or career 1593. 
2. The uppermost part of the leg of a high 
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boot or riding-boot, spec. when widened out 
or turned over; now, a broad band of 
material (simulating the turned-over Part), 
white, light-coloured, or brown. Also pl. 
short for TOPBOOTS. 1629. b. The gauntlet 
part of a glove; the turned-down top part of 
men's hose 1819. 3. In various techn. uses, 
e.g. the stopper of a scent-bottle or the like; 
the part of an earring worn in the lobe of the 
ear; the hood or cover of a carriage 1453, b. 
Short for f.- Hutton 1852. 

IV. fig. and transf. The part of anything 
which has the first place in time, order, or 
precedence. 1. Of time: The earliest part of 
a period 1440. 2. The highest or chief posi- 
tion, place, or rank; the head, forefront; now 
esp. in the t. of the tree (fig.) 1627. b. One who 
or that which occupies the highest or chief 
position; the head (of a clan, family, eto.) 
1012. 3. The highest pitch or degree; the 
height, sunimit, zenith, pinnacle 1558, b. 
The most perfect example or type of somè- 
thing 1593. c. Motoring slang. The top or 
highest gear; usu. on (the) b. 1000. 4. The 
highest point reached in a progression or 
series; the culminating point 1670. 5. The 
best or choicest part; the cream, flower, 
pick. Now esp. in the t. of the morning, as an 
Irish morning greeting. 1663. 

3. By how much from the t. of wondrous glory, 
To lowest pitch of abject fortune thou art fall'n 
MILT. Phr. The t. of one’s bent (see BENT 8b.!); the 
t. of one's voice. b. If he, which is the t. of Iudge- 
ment, should But iudge you, as you are SHAKS, 
4. Phr. The t. of the tide. T'he t. of the market, the 
moment at which prices are highest, 5. A ‘t. of 
the basket’ young lady 1894. 

V. Forward spin imparted to a ball by the 
mode of its impulsion or delivery (in bil- 
liards, by striking it above the centre; hence 
in cricket and tennis) 1901. 

VI. attrib. passing into adj. 1, Having a 
top, as f.-buggy, -wagon, ship 1636, 2. Of or 
pertaining to the top; upper, uppermost. 
Now usu. written separate as adj. 1593. 3, 
Forming the top, or the exterior surface or 
layer; upper, outer. Now usu. separate. 
1603. 4. First in rank, order, or quality 1647. 
5. Highest (In degree), greatest (in amount); 
very high, very great; also in weakened 
sense, first-rate, tip-top, excellent 1714. 

2. There were two doors on the t. landing 1888, 
3. A foot-and-a-half of blackish t.-soil 1904, 4. 
The t. wits of the Court Swirr. 5. His common 
trot is just a match for y t. speed 1806. 

'hrases, At t., on t. (see prec. senses); fig, Su- 
preme, dominant; on or upon (the) t. of, above, 
upon, close upon, following upon. T...bottom. 
a. T. to bottom, so that the highest part becomes 
the lowest; with complete inversion. b. From t. 
lo bottom = from t. to toe. T. tall. a. T. and tail, 
(a) The whole, every part. (b) The long and short 
of it, the substance, upshot. (c) advb. From hea 
to foot; allover. b. T. or tail, (in neg. statements), 
any part; anything definite or intelligible; head 
or tail. g. From t, to tail = a (c); also fig. ghol 
absolutely. T.. toe. From t. to toe, from head to 
foot, in every part. 

Comb.: t.-button, t(a) a metal button of whioh: 
the t. or face is gilt or silvered; (5) an ornamen! t 
knob on the top of a mast; -card Spinning, a flal 
strip of wood covered with hooked teeth set ne 
the drum of a carding-engine; -coat, ovr , 

eat-coat, outer-coat; hence -coated a, t. dogs 
it. the dog uppermost or on top’ in a fight; 4i]. 
the victorious or dominant party; t. drawer, the 
uppermost drawer of a chest to come ou a 
the t. drawer, to be well bred; gear, (a) the rite 
ging, sails, and spars of a ship; (b) 1 
hyphen) in power transmission, the alterna 1 
gearing which produces the highest speed 1 
proportion to that of the motor; -heat Ho 
heat generated in a frame or greenhouse; = ten 
t. notch, the highest hole or notch; fig. the highs H 

int attainable; also attrib. first-rate, i duc 
slang); hence t.-notcher; t. note, the higl ne 
note ina singer’s compass;~proud a., proud to the 
highest degree; t. sergeant (U.S. collog.), s 
first sergeant; t. story, the uppermost mory oai 
house; fig. the head as the seat of intellect; ~ ork 
any smith’s tool which is held upon the Mei 
while being struck, as dist. from a bottom- the 
which is socketed in the anvil; -weight, fa 
heaviest weight carried by a horse in a race) 
transf. a horse carrying this weight. for 

b. From sense III. 1; (top being also short it 
topsail or topmast): t.-block, a large block SU 
pended below the cap of the lower mast, 10 aint 
hoisting or lowering topmasts; -chain, a ‘Opes 
used to sling the yards in action, in case the NAT 
by which they are hung should be Lp top 
-Ìantern, -light, a signal-light carried in the 
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of a vessel; rope, à rope used for hoisting or 
lowering topmasts; to sway (erron. swing) on all 
top-ropes, tO go, to great lengths; -tackle, a 
tackle used in raising Or lowering topmasts. 

Top (top), sb. (Late OE. top (once); 
further evidence is not frequent until after 
1400; the origin is unkn.; words similar in 
form and meaning in G. and Fr., but their 
relations are obscure; perh. the word is to be 
identified with prec.] 1. A toy of various 
shapes (cylindrical, obconie, etc.), but always 
of a circular section, with a point on which 
itis made to spin, usu. by the sudden pulling 
of a string wound round it; the common 
whip- or whipping-top is kept spinning by 
lashing it with a whip. b. As the type of a 
sound sleeper, in ref. to the apparent stillness 
of a spinning top when its axis of rotation is 
vertical 1616. 2, A marine gasteropod having 
a short conical shell; any species of the genus 
Trochus or family T'rochidæ; a top-shell. In 
earliest use, sea t. 1682 3. Rope-making. 
(Also laying-t.) A conical piece of wood, with 
three or four grooves for the strands 1794, 

1. Parish t., town t., a large t. kept for public use, 
which two players or parties whipped in opposite 
directions. b. Phr. T'o sleep like (as sound or as fast 
as) at, Old t. (slang), old fellow, old girl. 

Comb.: t.-shell sense 2. 

Top (top), v.. ME. [f. Tor b. ] I. To de- 
prive of the top. t1. trans. To cut off (the 
hair of the head), poll (the head), crop (a 
person) —1032. 2. To cut off the top of (a 
growing trec, a plant, or the like); to poll or 
pollard (a tree); to cut or break off the head, 
flower, or ear of (a plant), the withered calyx 
from (a gooseberry or other fruit); often in 
phr. to t. and lop, l. and tail 1509. 13. To snuff 
(a candle) -1840, 

ae Topping rank desires which vain exceed 


II. To put a top on or form a top to. 1. To 
furnish with a top; to cover or surmount, 
crown, cap (with) 1581. 2. To complete by 
putting the top on, or forming the top of (a. 
stack, etc.); often fo l. up; hence (colloq.) to 
finish off, round off, crown 1504. b. absol. or 
‘intr. To finish up or off (with something). colloq. 
1836. 3. (rans. a. Dyeing. To give a final bath 
of colour to; to finish off (a dyeing process) 
with a certain dye. b. To top-dress (land). 
C. To stain the tips of the hair of (fur). 1856. 
14. To ‘cover’, copulate with (rare)-1633. 

2. To t. up (Electr.): to maintain the acid level in 
an accumulator, b dding distilled water. b. 
Then you..fünd the inmates of another room 
topping off with chocolate or coffee 1870. Every- 
thing went wrong. ., and to t. up with I got the 
fever badly 1885. 4. Oth, III. iii. 396. 

II. To exceed or come up to in height. 1. 
trans. 'To exceed in height; to overtop; also, 
to exceed in weight, amount, number, etc. 
1582, b. To surpass, excel, outdo; to cap 
1586. 2. To rise above; to mount beyond the 
level of 1773. b. To get or leap over the top 
of 1735. 3. To ascend to the top of 1600. 4. 
Theatr, To i. one’s part, to play one's part to 
its utmost possibilities: also, to transcend 
the character assigned to one; transf. to 
sustain (a character) with success 1672. 5. 
To be at the top of, constitute the top of 
115 b. To get the better of 1633. 

She was so tall that she topped her father. by 
Mead 1887. b. Topping all others in boasting 
Hill Di 3. Wind about, till thou have topp'd the 
the 1 8 5. The decent church that dont 
intella. Doping hill GoLpsM. In character as in 

Phr acon tops the list 1861. 
ita ases, T'o t, a ball (Golf), to hit the ball above 

centre; so fo t. one's drive. To t. a saw (U.S.), 


to fix a stiffeni 
depth of the ung piece or a gauge for limiting the 


Top (top), v.“ 1549. - Du. (whence LG./G. 
naut.) toppen top or peak (a yard; see PEAK 
S ) So Du, (LG./G.) toppenant (pl. -en) top- 
. ing. litt. Branch II is prob. a distinct word.) 
5 Naut. 1. trans. To tip up or slant (a yard) 
1 up one arm and depressing the 
tt er. 2. intr. To assume a slanting position, 
Hp up, tilt up 1860. IL. t1. inir. = TOPPLE 
1 DERE 2. trans. = ToPPLE v. 3. Obs. exc. 

lial. 1662. 

Toparch (to-paik). 1640. E- Gr. romdxns 
s ler of a small district, f. zómos place + 
Terns “ARCH; hence late L. toparcha.) The 
petty or prince of a small district, city, or 
Betty state; a petty ‘king’. So Topa:rchical 

ol or pertaining to a t. or toparchy. 
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Toparchy (tepaaki). 1601. [- L. toparchia 
(Pliny) and its source Gr. onapxia, f. 
rondoxns; see prec., -Y*.] The small district 
or territory under the rule of a topareh. 

Topass (tos. pus). India. 1680. [- Pg. 
topaz, app. — (ópüshé, Malayalam form of 
Hindi dóbáshi man of two languages, inter- 
preter. See Dumasm.] A dark-skinned half. 
breed of Portuguese descent; often applied 
to a soldier, or a ship's scavenger or bath- 
attendant, who is of this class. 

Topaz (tó*pmz) IME. topace — OFr. 
lopace, (also mod.) topaze — L. topazus, -azius, 
-ion — Gr. zósatos, agtov.] 1. a. The name 
given by the Greeks and Romans to the 
yellow or oriental t., a yellow sapphire or 
corundum; by Pliny also to the modern 
chrysolite. b. In mod. use (true or occidental 
1), a fluosilicate of aluminium, transparent 
and lustrous, yellow, white, pale blue, or 
pale green, found in Brazil, Mexico, Saxony, 
Scotland, the Ural Mountains, etc. 2. Her. 
In blazoning by precious stones, the tincture 
Or 1562. 

1. False t., a transparent pale yellow variety of 
quartz. Pink t., pink or rose-coloured t., arti- 
ficially produced by exposing the yellow Brazilian 
stone to strong heat. 

Comb.: t. humming-bird, two S. Amer. species 
of humming-bird of brilliant colours, Topaza pella 


and T. pyra. 

Topazolite (top:e-zoloit). 1819. If. Topaz 
+ -LITE.] Min. A variety of garnet resembling 
topaz in colour. 

Top-boot (to-pibi-t). 1813. [f. Tor sb.' 
+ Boor 85.5 1. prop. A high boot, having à 
top of white, light-coloured, or brown 
Jeather or the like (Tor sb." III. 2); now worn 
by hunting men, jockeys, grooms, and 
coachmen. Usu.in pl. 2. Improperly applied 
to any long or high boots which partly cover 
the leg 1891. 

tTop-castle. ME. [Cf. Top sb. III. 1, 
CASTLE sb. II. I.] An embattled platform 
at the head of a ship's masts, from which 
missiles were discharged —1088. 

To:p-dre:ss, v. 1733. [f. TOP Sb. + DRESS 
v.] trans. To manure on the surface, as land, 
grass, or any crop. Also absol. 

To-p-dressing, vbl. sb. 1764. lt. prec. 
+ Sci.] The application of manure to the 
surface of the soil; concr. the manure or 
fertilizer so applied. Also fransf. and fig. 

Tope (top), sb. 1086. [Of unkn. origin; 
perh. Cornish.] A small species of shark, 
Galeus galeorhinus or G. canis, native to 
British seas, esp. off the coast of Cornwall. 
Called also dog-fish, penny-dog, miller’s-dog. 
b. The Australasian species. Galeus australis 


1898. 
Tope (top), sb.* 1813. A local name for the 


wren. 

Tope (tóp), sb.* India. 1698. [- Telugu 
topu, Tamil tüppu.] A clump, grove, or 
plantation of trees; in Upper India, chiefly of 
fruit-trees; esp. a mango grove or orchard. 

Tope (top), Sb.“ India. 1815. [7 Hind. 
(Panjabi) top :— Prakrit, Pali thipo :- Skr. 
stipa.) In India and south-eastern Asia: 
‘An ancient structure, in the form of a dome 
or tumulus of masonry, for the preservation 
of relies or in commemoration of some fact; 
usu. of Buddhist or Jain origin. 

Tope, v. Now only literary or arch. 1654. 
[perh. alt. of + lop (xvi) drink off, quaff, by 
assoc, with Tork int.] 1. trans. To drink, 
esp. to drink copiously and habitually. 2. 
intr. To drink largely or in large draughts 


1667 1-7, with you, I'll Sing with you, I'l Dance 
with you DRYDEN. » 

Tope, int. 1651. l Fr. top, tope, lobe. ellipt. 
for je tope I accept the wager; orig. à word of 
dice-play; = It. foppa done!“ Used also in 
drinking.] An exclam. used in drinking; 
app. — I pledge you —1064. 

Toper (tos po). Now chiefly literary. 1673. 
[f. TOPE v. + -ER*.] One who topes or drinks 
a great deal; a hard drinker; a drunkard. 

Top-full (topfu.D, a. Now rare. 1553. 
[f. Top sb. + Full a.) Full to the top; 
primfull. tb. transf. Said of 175 which fills 

he top): Brimming (rare) -1608. 
2 11 — UE purse top full of gold 1617. fig. 
Top-full of busines as Tam 1648. 
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Topgallant (tepgw-lint, təgæ:lănt), sb. and 
a. 1514. [f. Tor sb. III. 1 + GALLANT a., as 
making a gallant show in comparison with 
the lower tops.] A. sb. t1. Naut. A ‘top’ at 
the head of the topmast, and thus in a 
loftier position than the original top-castle or 
top 1590. 2. pl. Short for t. sails, the sails 
above the topsail and topgallant 1599. 
3. a. transf. (from 1 and 2) The most elevated. 
(lit. or fig.) part or member of anything 1681. 
b. fig. The highest point or pitch ;summit 1592. 

2. She had..got up..jury-masts, with top- 
gallants for topsails MARRYAT. 3. b. Which to the 
high top gallant of my ioy, Must be my conuoy in 
the secret night SHAKS. 

B. altrib. or adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or 
having the position of topgallant 1514. 2. 
Allowing topgallant sails to be used, as (. 
ree df 1697. 3. fig. Lofty, grand, topping 
1613. 

1. T. mast, sail, yard, the mast, sail, or yard 
above the topmast and topsail; the third mast, 
sail, or yard above the deck. 2. The wind. . blew 
what seamen call a top-gallant breeze 1806, 

Toph(e (tot). Now rare. 1582. [7 L.TOPHUS.] 
1. usu. toph stone: = Tornus 1. 2. Path. = 
Tornus 2. 1584. 

Tophaceous (tofé!-fos), a. 1072. [= L. tof-, 
tophaceus, f. TOPHUS; see -ACEOUS. 1, Of the 
nature of tophus; sandy, gritty; rough, 
stony. 2. Path. Gritty or calcareous, as the 
matter deposited in gout 1687. 

To:p-ha:mper. 1791. [f. Tor gb.' + HAM- 
PER sb.] Naut. Weight or encumbrance 
aloft: orig. said of the upper masts, sails, 
and rigging of a ship; later, also, weight or 
encumbrance on the deck, as in a steamer, 
ironclad, ete. 

To:p-ha:t. collog. 1881. A man’s silk or 
beaver hat with high cylindrical crown; a 
tall or high hat. 

Top-heavy (stress var), a. 1533. Dispro- 
portionately heavy at the top; having the 
upper part so heavy as to overbalance the 
lower; hence, unstable and inclined to topple. 
b. Said of an intoxicated person: Tipsy 1087. 

Tophet (to"-fét). late ME. [- Heb. opel; 
etym. uncertain.] 1. orig. Proper name 
of a place near Gehenna or the Valley 
of the Son or Children of Hinnom, south of 
Jerusalem, where the Jews made human 
sacrifices to strange gods (Jer. 19:4). Later, 
jt was used as a place for the deposit of 
refuse, and became symbolic of the torments 
of hell. 2. The place of punishment for the 
wicked after death; hell, Gehenna. late ME. 
3. fig. A place, state, condition, or company 
likened to hell 1618. 

1. [Moloch] made his Grove The piens valley 
of Hinnom, Tophet thence And black Gehenna 
call'd, the Type of Hell MIT. 2. Isa, 3 0:33. 

1To'phous, a. 1634. lt. next -ous.] Of the 
nature of a stony or caleareous concretion 
1756. 

Tophus (tó".fis). Pl, |tophi (oi). 1555. 
IL. lophus, better tofus, a general name for 
loose porous stones of various kinds, whence 
It. tufo, Fr. tuf; see also TUFF, TUFA.] 1. A 
soft porous stone, arenaccous, calcareous, or 
volcanic; esp. a stony substance deposited 
by calcareous springs. 2. Path, A concretion 
which forms on the surface of the joints, the 
pinna of the ear, etc. in gout; a gouty 
deposit; also gravel, or a stone or calculus, 
formed within the body 1607. 

Comb.: t.-stone = TRAVERTINE, 

| Topi, topee (topi). India. 1820. [= Hindi 
[opi hat.] Orig. applied by Indian natives 
to the European hat; now spec. in Anglo- 
Indian, as a name for the sola topi, sola hat 
or helmet: see SOLA sb. 

Topiarian (tó*piie*riün), d. 1694. If. L. 
lopiarius; see next, -AN.] = ‘TOPIARY. 

| Topiarius (to»pie-rids). 1700. L.. topiarius 
‘of or pertaining to ornamental gardening" 
(Pliny); sb. ‘ornamental gardener’ (Cicero), 
f. topia (sc. opera work) fancy or landscape 
gardening — Gr. rena, pl. of roten, dim. of 
rénos place.] One skilled in fanciful land- 


scape-gardening. 

Topiary (to"piüri a. (sb.) 1592. [= Fr. 
topiaire (Rabelais) — L. topiarius adj.; see 
prec., -ARY.] Gardening. Consisting in clip- 
ping and trimming shrubs, gte. into orna- 
mental or fantastic shapes. B. sb. The top- 
iary art 1908. 
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Topic (to-pik), a. and sb. 1568. [As adj. 
= Gr. romxós of or pertaining to zózos a 
Place; local, or concerning róro common- 
Places; see -10. As sb. — L. topica - Gr., in ra 
Tomwá, title of a work of Aristotle, lit. 
matters concerning reno. fA. adj. I. Per- 
taining to or of the nature of à ‘common- 
place’ (COMMONPLACE A. 1) or general maxim 
71053. b. Containing ‘commonplaces’; t. 
folio, a commonplace-book —1044. 2. Of or 
pertaining to a particular place or locality; 
local 1793. b. Med. Of or pertaining to a 
particular part of the body; designed for 
external local application —1671. 

B. 1. pl. As title of the treatise of Aristotle, 
or as name for a work of the same nature, or 
for a set of general rules or maxims 1568. 
72. A kind or class of considerations suitable 
to the purpose of a rhetorician or disputant, 
passing into the sense ‘consideration’, 
‘argument’ —1840, fb. A head under which 
arguments or subjects may be arranged 
1800. 3. The subject of a discourse, argu- 
ment, or literary composition; a theme; 
also, a subject of admiration, animadversion, 
satire, mockery, or other treatment 1720. 
14. Med. An external remedy locally applied, 
as a plaster or blister 1758. 

1. These Topics or Loci, were no other than 
general ideas applicable to a great many different 
subjects, which the Orator was directed to con- 
sult, in order to find out materials for his Speech 
1783. 2, These strong topics, in favour of the 
house of Lancaster, were opposed by arguments 
no less convincing on the side of the house of 
York HUME. 3. Ie had exhausted every t. of. 
conversation 1797. 

Topical (tọ-pikăl), a. 1588. It. as prec. + 
Ai 1; see -ICAL.] 1. Of or pertaining to a 
place or locality; local. b. Med. That belongs 
or is applied to a particular part of the body 
1608, 12. Pertaining to a topic or general 
maxim; hence, not demonstrative but merely 
probable —1710. 3. Of or pertaining to a 
general heading, a topic or subject of dis- 
course, composition, etc. 1856. b. Of or 
pertaining to the topics of the day; contain- 
ing local or temporary allusions 1873. 

1. Their truth is not t. and transitory, but of 
universal e 1870. 2. This Argument is 
„but Topicall and probable 1624. 3. b. A great 
many t. allusions to events of the hour, and 
Tough political hits 1881. As sb., a film dealing 
with t. events. To'pically adv. in a t. manner; 
in reference to topics, 

Topknot (to-p,not). 1686. [f. TOP sb. + 
KNOT sb.) 1. a. A knot or bow of ribbon 
worn on the top of the head by ladies towards 
the end of the 17th and in the 18th century ; 
later, a bow of ribbon worn in a lace cap. 
b. A tuft of hair on the top or crown of the 
head of a person or animal; also, a plume or 
crest of feathers or filaments on the head of a 
bird 1700. c. The head. slang. 1869. 2. transf. 
a. One who wears a topknot 1697. b. One of 
several species of small European flatfish, 
with a tapering filament on the head 1832. 
Hence To-p-knotted a. having a t. 

"Topless (to-plés), a. 1589. ff. TOP 85. + 
-LESS.] 1. Having no top (rare) 1596. 2. fig. 
Seeming to have no top or summit; im- 
1189 or immeasurably high; unbounded 


2. The glister of the Sunne m the topli 
Promonterie of Sicilia GREENE.. My toese 
villany 1602. 

Topman (to-pmien). 1513. [f. Tor 80. + 
MAN sh, 1. A ship with a top on its mast 
71577. 2. Naut. A senman stationed in one of 
the tops, to attend to the upper sails, or in a 
fighting ship as a marksman 1748, 3. a. The 
upper man in a saw-pit 1678. b. A miner or 
pitman working at the top of the shaft 1890. 

Topmast (to-p,mast, -most) 1485. A 
smaller mast fixed on the top of a lower mast; 
spec. the second section of a mast above the 
deck, which was formerly the uppermost 
mast, but is now surmounted by the top- 
gallant mast. 

Topmost (to-pmo"st, -móst), a. 1697. lt. 
Tor sb. + -wosm] Uppermost, highest. 
Also absol., highest part. 

The..spear..shore away the t, of his crest 
MORRIS. 

Topo-, bef. a vowel top- - Gr. TOmO-, 
Sang f. rómos place, as in rono-ypdgos (sce 
ne B 
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Topographer (tópo-gráfoi). 1003. [f. Gr. 
TOTOY| + -ER' 4; see -GRAPHER.] One 
who is skilled in topography; one who des- 
cribes or delineates a particular locality. 

Topographic (topógr:w-fik), a. 1632. I- Gr. 
tomoypadixés, f. stem of omoypaóía TOPO- 
GRAPHY: see -IC. Cf. Fr. topographique (XVI).] 
= next. 

Topographical (topógre-fikül, a. 1570. 
[f.as prec. + -AL! 1; see -ICAL.] Of, pertaining 
to, or dealing with topography. Hence 
Topogra:phically adv. 

Topo-graphize, v. 1810. [f. TOPOGRAPHY 
+ Ak. ] a. trans. To describe or treat topo- 
graphically. b. intr. To make topographical 
researches. 

Topography (tópo-gráfi. late ME. [- 
late L. topographia — Gr. romoypaéía, f. tomo- 
ypáóos; see above, -GRAPHY. Cf. Fr. /opo- 
graphie (XVI).] 1. The science or practice of 
describing a particular place, city, town, 
manor, parish, or tract of land; the accurate 
and detailed delineation and description of 
any locality 1549. b. A detailed description 
or delineation of the features of a locality. 
late ME. c. Localization, local distribution; 
the study of this 1658. 2. The features of a 
region or locality collectively 1847, 

2. fig. I am not sọ well acquainted with the t. of 
the mind 1764. 

Topology (tópo-lódsi). 1059. [f. Toro- + 
-LoGY.] I. ta. The department of botany 
which treats of the localities where plants are 
found. 2. The scientific study of a particular 
locality 1850. 

2. The comparatively new study of topology, the 
science by which, from the consideration of geo- 
graphical facts about a locality, one can draw 
Seductions as to its history 1905. 

Toponymy (tépe-nimi). 1876. [f. TOPO- + 
Gr. fd, f. do, name.) The place-names 
of a country or district as a subject of study. 
Also Topony-mic, -ical adjs. 

Topped (tept), ppl. a. 1459. It. Tor sb. 
and b. + -ED.] 1. Having or furnished with 
a top or tops, 2. Having the top removed; 
of a tree: polled, pollarded 1712. 

Topper (tg-pox). Chiefly slang or low 
collog. 1709. [f. TOP sb.' + -ER'.] 1. A ‘top’ 
thing or person; the best or one of the best 
of the kind. collog. 2. A top-hat, a tall hat. 
slang and collog. 1820. 3. pl. The largest and 
finest fruit (orig. esp. strawberries) displayed 
at the top of a punnet, package, or pile. 
slang. 1839. 

To: p-piece. 1082. The piece that forms or 
is at the top of anything; sper. ta. The chef- 
d'œuvre, masterpiece. BUNYAN. b. The head. 
collog. 1838. o. Shoe-making. The piece put 
on and nailed down to the lifts of the heels 
1911. 

"To:pping, vil. ob. 1 late ME. (f. Top v.! + 
Ndl.] 1. The action of Top v.! in various 
Senses 1504. 2. A distinct part or appendage 
which forms a top to anything; a crest; as a 
forelock of the hair, the crest of a bird; also 
joc. the head. late ME. 3. That which is put 
on the top of anything to complete it; a top 
layer 1839. 4. pl. a. Cuttings from the tops 
of trees; also, the tops of hemp removed in 
hatehelling. b. The second skimmings of 
milk. dial. c. The best bran. dial. 1531. 

To-pping, vbl. sb.: 1743. [f. TOP v2 + 
-ING'.] The action of Tor v.* 

T.-lift (Naut.), each of a pair of lifts by which a 
yard may be topped. 

Topping, ppl. a. 1681. [f. Tor v. + 
-ING*.] That tops, in various senses of Tor 
v.' t1. lit. That exceeds in height; very high 
(rare) -1705. 2. fig. Very high or superior in 
Position, rank, estimation, ete.; chief, 
principal; preeminent, distinguished; over- 
hanging; ‘towering’ 1674. 3. Of high quality ; 
very fine, excellent; tip-top, first-rate. colloq. 
and slang. 1822. 4. Domineering; confident, 
boastful. U.S. 1885. 

2. Some of the t. Sinners of the World 1716. 3. 
We came on at a t. pace 1841. Hence Topping- 
ly adv. (slang or dial.), -ness. 

Topple (tọ-p'l), v. 1590. f. TOP v. + -LR 
3.] 1. intr. To fall top foremost, or as if top- 
heavy; to fall headlong, tumble or pitch 
over. 2. To lcan over unsteadily, as if on the 
point of falling; to overhang threateningly 
1827. 3. trans. To cause to tumble over or fall 
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headlong; to thrust over, overturn, throw 
down 1596. 4. To cause to tip or tilt so as to 
be in danger of being upset (rare) 1656, 

1. Though castles t. on their Warders heads 
SHAKS. 2. Masses of granite. . toppling above the 
terminal face of the glacier TYNDALL. 3, They t. 
over the biggest trees in this way 1907. ý 

Topsail (to-psé'l, tọ:ps’l). late ME. It. Top 
sb III. 1 + SAIL sb. Cf. LG. toppseil, Du, 
topzeil.] A sail set above the lower course, 
orig. the uppermost sail. In a square-rigged 
vessel, orig. a single square sail set next 
above the lower sail or yard; now, in larger 
ships, divided into an wpper and a lower t, 
(double lopsails) In a fore-and-aft rig, a 
square or triangular sail set above the gaff, 

fig. You may tell Your Pope, that. I shall not 
strike a t. for the breath Of all his maledictions! 
SOUTHEY. 

To-p-saw-yer. 1823. a. The sawyer who 
works the upper handle of a pit-saw. Hence, 
b. fig. One who holds a superior position; 
the best man 1826. c. loosely. A first-rate 
hand at something; a distinguished person 
1823. 

Topside (to-psoid), sb. (adv.) 1077. [f. Tor 
sb. + SIDE sb.'] a. gen. The upper side of 
anything. b. Shipbuilding. The upper part of 
a ship’s side 1815. €. Butchering. The outer 
side of a round of beef, cut from the haunch 
between the ‘leg’ and the ‘aitch-bone’; the 
bottom of this is the ‘silver-side’ 1808. B. 
adv. On the top. Also fig. (colloq.) 1873. 

To-psman. dial. and slang. 1825. [f. top's, 
genitive of Top sb. + MAN sb.) I. Sc. anti n. 
dial. A head man, bailiff, or principal servant; 
esp. the chief drover in charge of a herd of 
cattle on the road. 2. slang. A hangman 1825. 

To-p-stone. 1658. A stone which is placed 
upon or forms the top of something; a cap- 
stone: chiefly fig. Also, the upper end-stone 
or jewel in a chronometer, 

To· psy- turn, Now rare. 1573. [f. topsy 
asin next + TURN v.] trans. To turn topsy- 
turvy, turn upside down; fig. to throw into 
confusion. 

Topsy-turvy (to:psi,td-avi), adv. (u., sb., and 
v.) 1528. [The first element is almost cer- 
tainly ton (or tops), and prob. the second is 
related to terve vb. turn, turn over, over- 
turn (cf. prec.); for the terminal elementa - 
and -y cf. ARSY-vERSY.] With the top where 
the bottom should be; ín or into an inverted 
position; upside down, bottom upwards. 

A chaos of carts, overthrown and jumbled to- 

ether, lay t. at the bottom of a. .hill DICKENS. 

. I found nature turned topsy-turvey, women 
changed into men, and men into women ADDISON. 

B. adj. Turned upside down; inverted, re- 
versed; fig. utterly confused or disorderly 
1618. 

A very t. way of reasoning 1887. 

G. EM The act of turning or fact of being 
turned upside down; state of utter confusion 
or disorder 1655. D. as vb. trans. To turn 
topsy-turvy or upside down; to invert; fig. to 
reverse; to throw into utter confusion 1626. 

My poor mind is all topsy-turvied RICHARDSON. 

To-p-ti:mber. 1626. Shipbuilding. One 
of the uppermost timbers in the side of a 
ship, one of the timbers forming the topside. 

Toque (tó"k, tok). 1505. [- Fr. toque, 
corresp. obscurely to It. tocca, tocco, Sp. toca, 
Pg. touca cap, woman's head-dress; of unkne 
origin.] 1. a. A kind of small cap or bonnet 
worn by men and women in various coun 
tries. b. A kind of bonnet, cap, or, a8 now 
worn by women, a small hat without a brim, 
or with a very small or closely turnon 
brim 1817. 2. T. monkey, also simply t.: the 
bonnet-monkey or bonnet-macaque, Macact 
pileatus, a native of Ceylon 1840. " 

Tor (ton, I0 E. torr, of British origin a 
OW. twrr bulge, belly, Gael. tòrr bulgi ak 
hill).) 1. A high rock; a pile of rocks, gen: 5 
the top of a hill; a rocky peak; a hill. 2. atf 1 
T. ouzel, local name of the ring ouZe» 
Turdus torquatus 1770. 

1. Mount St. Michaells a Steepe and most eraggie 
torr 1610. kal M 

Torah (to. ra). 1577. E Heb. lord 4 
tion, instruction, doctrine, law, f. warty 
throw, (in Hiphil) show, direct, josie 101 
Tne teaching or instruction, and 110 
decisions, given by the ancient En ue 
priests as a revelation of the divine will; 
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Mosaic or Jewish law; hence, a name for the 
five books of the law, the Pentateuch. 

Torbanite (ió-ibánoit) 1858. [f. T'orbane 
Hill in Linlithgowshire, where found; see 
“re! 2b.] Min. A deep brown shale, allied to 
cannel coal, valuable for the production of 
petroleum. and gas. 

Torbernite (t@-aboanoit). 1852. [- G. 
lorbernit (Werner, 1792), f. Torbernus, latin- 
ized form of the name of the chemist Torber 
Bergmann. See -ITE' 2b.] Min. A native 
phosphate of uranium and copper, found in 
bright green tubular erystals; also called 
copper-uranite. 

Torch (tönt), sb. ME. L- (O)Fr. torche :— 
Rom. „orca, for L. torqua (Varro), var. of 
lorques nocklace, wreath, f. torquére twist.] 
1. A light to be carried in the hand or upon 
a pole or the like, consisting of a stick of 
resinous wood, or of twisted hemp or the 
like soaked with tallow, resin, or other 
inflammable substance. In church use, a 
large candle for carrying. b. fig. or allus. 
Something figured as a source of illumina- 
tion, enlightenment, or guidance, or of heat. 
or ‘conflagration’ 1621. 2. transf. a. A spike 
composed of spikelets; also fig. said of a red 
or flame-coloured flower 1578. b. (Usu. in pl. 
Torches.) ‘The Great Mullein, Verbascum 
thapsus (or other species): from its tall spike 
of yellow flowers 1552. 

1. Electric t., a contrivance consisting essentially 
of an electric lamp enclosed in a portable case 
containing a battery. b. The t. of Greek learning 
and civilisation was to be extinguished 1878, To 
hand on the t., to preserve the knowledge of a 
subject. 
attrib. and Comb.: t.-fishing, fishing by t.-light 
at night; -lily, the liliaceous genus Tritoma, 
having spikes of bright scarlet flowers; also called 
‘red-hot poker’; -race =  LAMPADEDROMY; 
-thistle, a name for a columnar cactus of the 
genus Cereus. Hence Torch v. trans, to furnish, 
or light, with a t. or torches. }To-rcher, = next 
SHAKS. 

To-rch-bea:rer. 1538. One who carries a 
torch. 

To'rch-light. late ME. The light of a 
torch; illumination by a torch or torches. 
b. The time when torches are lighted; dusk 
1050. c. attrib. Performed or carried on by 
torch-light 1876. 
€. In the evening, a t. procession 1876. 
Torchon (torfon). 1879. [Fr., duster, dish- 
cloth; f. torcher wipe.) Used attrib. in 
t. board, a board covered with t. paper, used 
In water-colour drawing; t. lace (also abbrev, 
torchon, pl. ons), a coarse bobbin lace, of 
loose texture; t. paper, a kind of paper with 
a rough surface, used for water-colour draw- 
ing, ete. 

To:rch-wood. 1601. 1. Resinous wood of 
which torches are made. 2. a. A tree of the 
genus Amyris, family Mutacew, having resin- 
ous wood, as A. sylvatica and A. balsamifera. 
b. A W. Indian shrub, Casearia (Thiodia) 
serrata. c. A species of cactus, Cereus 
heptagonus. 
| Torcular (t@-ckiuliia). 1621. [L., a press 
for wine or oil.] 1. Anat. (in full t. Herophili) 
= +Press of Herophilus: a depression in the 
occipital bone at the confluence of a number 
of venous sinuses. 2, Surg. A tourniquet 
1727. So To-rcular a. pertaining to the t. 
Herophili. 

Tore (to, sb. 1664. [= Fr. tore (xvii) L. 
Tonus.] = Torus 1, 4. 

Tore: see THAR v. 

Toreador (toriiid6*-1). 1618, l- Sp. torea- 
dor, f. torear fight (bulls) in the ring, f. toro 
bull : L. faurus.] A Spanish (usu. mounted) 
bull-fighter. 
tTo-re-nd, v. [OE. torendan, f. To. + 
noan REND v.] trans. To rend in pieces 
ll Torero (tore. r). 1728. Sp.: see "TOREADOR.] 
A (Spanish) bull-fighter (on foot). 

Toreutic (torz-tik), a. and sb. 1837. [- Gr. 
5 f. ropevew to work in relief, etc.] 
155 adj. Of or pertaining to toreutics; chiefly 
cc t. art = toreuties; also, of figures, 
ud executed according to the toreutic art; 
8 an artist, working in toreutics. B. sb. [tr. 
tics Peru (se. reren. ] Chiefly in pl: Toreu- 

ics: The art of chasing, carving, and 
embossing, esp. metal. 
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lTorgoch (tc. g. Also ttorcoch. 1611. 
[Welsh, f. tor belly + coch red.] The red- 
bellied char, found in the Welsh lakes. 

Toric (t6*-rik), a. 1900. f. Tor(us + .] 
Of or pertaining to a torus (see TORUS 4). 
ES LIT having for one of ita 
r e r 5 5 equilateral zone of a 

Torment (tó-mént), sb. ME. [- OFr. 
torment, (also mod.) tourment := L. tormentum 
engine for throwing missiles, cord, cable, 
instrument of torture, f. lorquére twist.) 
T1. An engine of war worked by torsion, for 
hurling stones, darts, etc. —1531. 2. An 
instrument of torture; hence, the infliction 
of torture by such an instrument; torture 
inflicted or suffered ME. b. spec. The punish- 
ment of hell 1852. 3. A state of great suffering, 
bodily or mental; agony; severe pain felt or 
endured ME. 4. An action, circumstance, or 
condition which causes extreme pain or suf- 
fering of body or mind; a source of pain, 
trouble, or anguish, or in weakened sense, of 
worry or annoyance 1599. b. Applied to a 
person who causes trouble 1784. 5. A violent 
storm; a tempest, tornado. Obs. exc. in Fr. 
form fourmente. ME. 

2. It was a t. To lay upon the damn'd SHAKS. 3. 
That doubleth al my t. and my wo CHAUCER. 
4. Why, death's the end of evils, and a rest Rather 
than t. B. Joxs. The conviction that he had 
made himself absurd. .was his t. 1825. 

Torment (toine-nt) v. ME. [- OFr. 
tormenter, (also mod.) tourmenter, f. to(u)rment 
(see prec.). Cf. late L. formentare.] 1. trans. 
To put to torment or torture; to inflict 
torture upon. 2. To afflict or vex with great 
suffering or misery, physical or mental; to 
pain, distress, plague ME. b. To tease or 
worry excessively; to trouble, ‘plague’ 1718. 
3. To throw into agitation; to toss, disturb, 
shake up, or stir physically. Obs. exc. as à 
Gallicism. 1491. b. fig. To twist, distort 
(sense, style, etc.) 1647. 

1. For what offences. men are to be Eternally 
tormented HOBBES. 2. b. We are tormenting our 
brains with some scheme of politics 1718. 3. That 
warr..soaring on main wing ‘Tormented all the 
Air Miur. 

Tormentil (td-améntil). late ME. (-(O)Fr. 
tormentille — med. L. tormentilla, of unkn. 
origin. A low-growing rosaceous herb, 
Potentilla tormentilla (T. repens), of trailing 
habit, common on heaths and dry pastures, 
and having strongly astringent roots; in use 
from early times in medicine, and in tanning. 
Also called septfoil. 


Torme'nting, ppl. a. 1575. [f. TORMENT 


in various 


v. + -ING*] That torments, 
senses. 

Sight hateful, sight t.! Miur. Hence Torme'nt- 
ing-ly adv., -ness. 


‘ormentor (toime-ntga). IH. and Ahr. 
lormentour = OFr. tormentéor, f. tormenter; 
see TORMENT b., -ER* 3.] 1. An officer who 
inflicts torture or cruelty; an official tor- 
turer; an executioner. 2. One who or that 
which persistently inflicts intense pain, 
suffering, vexation, or annoyance 1553. 3. 
An instrument that torments in some way, 
as a wheel-harrow for 500 up stiff soil; 

L. riding spurs (slang), ete. 5 
2 These, words ecreatver, thy tormentors bee 
SHAKS. 

Tormentress (to1me-ntrés). late ME. [- 
AFr. tormenteresse, fem. of formentour; see 
ssi. ] A female tormentor. 

To:rmentry. Now rare. late ME. - OFr. 
tormenterie, f. tormentéor; sce 'TORMENTOR, 
-RY.] fl. The infliction or suffering of torture 
or torment, as by executioners or fiends 
—1534. 2. Tormenting feeling; severe suffer- 
ing, pain, or vexation. Now rare. late ME. 

|| Tormina (tó-1miná), sb. pl. 1656. [L. 
tormina griping of the bowels, ult. f. torquére 
twist.) Path. Acute griping or. wringing 
pains in the bowels; gripes. Hence To-rmin- 
al, iTo-rminous adjs. of the nature of or 
e by t. DE A 

"Torn (tó1n), pa. pple. - 

|| Tornada (tornà-dà). 1823. [Prov., f. pa. 
pple. of tornar turn. An envoy of three 
lines, in which the verse-endings of the 
p ing stanzas recur. f 

Tornado (tọmmē'-do). 1556. [Earliest form 
ternado, later f rnado, H 


TORPEDO 


perh. orig. altered — Sp. tronada thunder- 
storm (f. tronar to thunder), later assim, to 
tornar TURN; see AO.] 1. A term applied 
by 16th c. navigators to violent thunder- 
storms of the tropical Atlantie, with torren- 
tial rain, and often with sudden and violent 
gusts of wind. Now rare. 2. A very violent 
storm affecting a limited area, in which the 
wind is constantly changing its direction or 
rotating; a whirling wind, whirlwind; loosely, 
MY very violent storm of wind, a hurricane 

2. fig. One of Turner's magnificent tornadoes of 
colour THACKERAY. On this passage followed a 
great t. of cheering 1849, Hence Tornadic 
(tome-dik) a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature 


ofat. 

Tornaria (tomé*-rid). 1888. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. rópvos or L. tornus a turner's wheel, in 
ref. to the shape of the larva.) Zool. The 
larval form of species of the Sea-acorn, 
Balanoglossus. 

Tornus (tns). Pl. -i (oh, 1897. [L., 
= Gr. ros; see prec.) Ent. The inner or 
anal angle of the wing of an insect, esp. of 
the secondary wing of a tineid moth. Hence 
To-rnal a. of or pertaining to the t. 

Torose (toró"s), a. 1700. E L. torosus, f. 
lorus bulge, brawn; see -Osk'.] Nat. Hisl. 
Bulging, swollen, protuberant: said of an 
approximately cylindrical body swollen here 
and there. So To-rous a. 1657. 

Torpedinous (to1pi-dinos), d. rare or Obs. 
1774. f. L. torpedo, -din-, TORPEDO + o.] 
Having the quality of a torpedo; benumbing, 
paralysing; also, of or pertaining to the 
torpedo or electric ray. 

Fishy were his eyes; t. was his manner DE 
QUINCEY. 

Torpedo (to1pi-do), sb. Pl, -oes. 1520. 
[- L. torpedo stiffness, numbness, also the 
cramp-fish or electric ray, f. lorpére be 
stiff or numb.] 1. A flat fish of the genus 
Torpedo or family Torpedinidze, having an 
almost circular body with tapering tail, and 
characterized by the faculty of emitting 
electric discharges; the electric ray; also 
called cramp-fish, cramp-ray, numb-fish. b. 
jig. One who or that which has a benumbing 
influence 1590. 2. orig. A case charged with 
gunpowder designed to explode under water 
after a given interval so as to destroy any 
vessel in its immediate vicinity; later also, a 
self-propelled submarine missile, usu. cigar- 
shaped, carrying an explosive which is fired 
by impact with its objective 1775. b. A type 
of car-body shaped like a torpedo 1909, 

The original torpedo was a towed or drifting 
submarine mine, still used to defend channels, 
harbours, and the like (drifting or moored 1.); it 
was towed at an angle by means of a spar extend- 
ing at right angles (otter or towing t.), or carried on 
a ram or projecting pole (boom-, outrigger-, 
spar-t.). 

3. a. Mil. A shell furnished with a percus- 
sion or friction device buried in the ground, 
which explodes when the ground above the 
device is trodden upon; a petard. U.S. b. A 
toy which explodes when thrown on a hard 
surface. C. A cartridge exploded in an oil- 
well to cause a renewal or increase of the 
flow. U.S. d. = Fod-sixA＋ 2 (U.S.). e. 
Aerial t., a torpedo discharged from aircraft. 
1786. 

attrib. and Comb.: chor, an anchor for 
mooring a stationary -beard, a pointed 
beard; -body, a motor-car body tapere at the 
ends; -boom, a spar bearing a t. on its upper end, 
the lower end swivelled and anchored to the 
bottom of the channel; t. destroyer, a torpedo- 
boat destroyer (officially called simply ‘a des- 
troyer’); t. gun = t.-lube; -net, a steel-wire 
netting suspended round a ship on projecting 

booms as a protection against torpedoes; -ram, a 
ram provided with t.-tubes; -spar, à spar rigged 
to a t. boat, to which a t. is attached; -tube, a 
kind of gun from which torpedoes are discharged 
by compressed air or gunpowder. 

Torpedo, v. 1873. |f. Prec.] 1. trans. To 
destroy or damage by means of a torpedo; 
to attack with a torpedo 1879. b. To lay (a 
channel, etc.) with torpedoes or submarine 
mines; to defend with torpedoes 1877. 2. To 
explode a ‘torpedo’ at the bottom of (an oil- 
well) to increase the flow by shattering the 
rock or clearing the passage. Also intr, U.S. 


1873. 


TORPEDO BOAT 


Torpedo boat. 1810. A vessel carrying 
one or more torpedoes; now, a small, fast 
warship from which torpedoes are dis- 
charged. 

Comb.: torpedo-boat catcher, torpedo-boat 
destroyer (abbrev. “. h. g.), two types of small fast 
war-ships, orig. designed to prevent torpedo-boats 
from operating against a fleet. 

Torpid (tó-ipid), a. (sb.) 1613. [- L. tor- 
pidus benumbed, f. torpére be sluggish; see 
-ID'.] 1. Benumbed; deprived or devoid of the 
power of motion or feeling; dormant. b. 
Path, Sluggish in action or function 1807. 
2. fig. Wanting in animation or vigour; in- 
active; slow, sluggish; dull; stupefied; 
apathetic 1656. 

1, Some animals became t. in winter, others were 
t. in summer EMERSON. b. Tendency to t. liver 
1899. 2. It is a man's own fault..if his mind 
grows t. in old age JOHNSON. 

B. sb. At Oxford: usu. pl. The races rowed 
in Lent term in eight-oared clinker-built 
open boats; orig. designating the boats; 
later also the crews 1838, Hence To-rpid-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Torpidity (toipi-dIti). 1614. [f. prec. + 
-ITY.] The condition or quality of being 
torpid; torpor, sluggishness, numbness. 

Torpitude (tóapitiüd). Now rare. 1713. 
lirreg. for *torpetude, f. L. torpére + -TUDE.] 

= prec. 

Torpor (toapói) 1007. [- L. torpor, f. 
torpére be sluggish; see on I.] Torpid con- 
dition or quality. a. Absence or suspension 
of motive power, activity, or feeling; tin- 
ertia; suspended animation or development; 
Path, movbid inertia or insensibility, stupor 
1626. b. transf. Intellectual or spiritual 
lethargy ; apathy; dullness; indifference 1607, 

b. A universal t. of the mental faculties 1789. 

Torporific (tonpori-Hk), a. (sb.) 1769. (t. 
stem of L. torpor (see prec.) + id.] Causing 
torpor; also fig. stupefying, deadening. b. 
absol. as sb. Something causing torpor 1840. 

Torquate (tó-ikwe!'t), a. 1601. [= L. tor- 
quatus wearing a TORQUES; see -ATE?.] Zool. 
Having a ring-like marking, formed by hairs 
or feathers of special colour or texture, 
round the neck; collared. 

To-rquated, a. 1623. [f. as prec. + -ED!.] 
1. Wearing a torque, 2. Formed as or like a 
torque; twisted from a narrow strip or band 
1851. 3. Zool. = prec. 1891. 

Torque’, tore (tó1k). 1834. - Fr. torque 
L. TonQUES.] A collar, necklace, bracelet, or 
similar ornament, consisting of a twisted 
narrow band or strip, usu. of precious metal, 
worn especially by the ancient Gauls and 
Britons. 

Torque (tor). 1854. It. L. torquére twist.] 
Physics. The twisting or rotary force in a 
piece of mechanism (as a measurable quan- 
tity); the moment of a system of forces 
producing rotation. b. attrib., as t. rod, tube. 

Torqued (térkt), a, 1572. [After Fr. 
ttorqué, pa. pple. of florguer — L. torquére 
twist.] 1. Twisted, convoluted; formed like a 
torque 1577. 2. Her. Twisted or bent into a 
double eurve like the letter 8: said of a 
serpent or dolphin used as a bearing 1572. 

|| Torques (tó-1kwiz). 1093. [L., f. torquere 
twist.] 1. = TORQUE’. 2. Zool. A collar or 
ring-like marking round the neck of an 
animal, formed by hair, feathers, etc. of 
special colour or texture 1891. 

Torrefaction (torifw-kfon). 1612. f. 
TonREFY, after similar pairs; see *FACTION.] 
The process of drying or roasting by fire; the 
state or condition of being roasted, 

Torrefy (to-rifoi), v. 1601. I- Fr. torréfier 
L. forreficare dry by heat, f. torrére scorch; 
see -FY.] 1. trans. To roast, scorch, or dry by 
fire. b. To deprive of all moisture by heating, 
as a chemical or drug 1601. c. Metall. To 
roast, as ores, in order to deprive of sulphur, 
arsenic, or other volatile substance 1686. 2. 
1515 To become reduced to a cinder or ash 

Torrent (to-rént), sb. (a.) 1601. [- Fr. 
torrent — It. torrente — L. torrens, -ent-, subst. 
use of pr. pple. (scorching, (of streams) boil- 
ing, roaring, rushing) of forrére scorch; see 
CENT.] 1. A stream of water flowing with 
Ereat swiftness and impetuosity, whether 
from the steepness of its course, or from 
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being temporarily flooded; more esp. applied 
(as in Fr.) to a mountain stream which at 
times is swollen and at other times more or 
less dry. 2. a. fig. A violent or tumultuous 
flow or ‘stream’, e.g. of words, feelings, 
opposition, etc. 1647. b. transf. A forcible 
stream, e.g. of lava, loose stones, wind, light; 
also, a violent downpour of rain 1781. 

1. The dry beds of mountain torrents, which had 
lived too fierce a life to let it be a long one Haw- 
THORNE. 2. a. A t. of abuse 1784, b. A soaking t. 
of rain 1806. 

B. adj. Rushing like a torrent 1667. 

A t. mountain-brook TENNYSON. 

Torrential (tere-nfal), a. 1849. f. TORRENT 
sb. + -IAL.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a torrent; produced by the action 
of a torrent 1861, 2. Like a torrent in rapidity 
or violence; rushing; failing in torrents, as 
rain 1849. b. fig. As copious or impetuous as 
a torrent 1877. 

2. To the intense heat,..has succeeded t. rain 
1 


805. 
Torricellian (toritfe-liiin, torise-liin), a. 
1660. [f. name of Torricelli, an Italian physi- 
cist (1608-1647) + -AN.] Of or belonging to 
Torricelli. 

T. experiment, that by which, in 1643, Torricelli 
proved that the column of mercury in a closed 
tube inverted in a vessel of mercury is supported 
by the pressure of the 8 on the mercury 
in the vessel, and that the height of the column 
corresponds exactly to the atmospheric pressure. 
T. tube, early name for the tube of the mercurial 
barometer. T. vacuum, the vacuum above the 
mercurial column in the barometer, produced by 
filling the tube with mercury and then inverting 
it in a cup of mercury. 

Torrid (tg-rid), a. 1586. [- Fr. forride or 
L. lorridus, f. torrére scorch; see -ID'.] 1. 
Scorched, burned, exposed to great heat; 
also, intensely hot, burning, scorching 1611. 
b. esp. in t. zone, the region of the earth 
between the tropics 1586. 2. fig. a. In ref. 
to the *heat' of persecution 1635. b. Hot in 
temper or passion; ardent, zealous 1646, 

1. A t. and scorched earth PUROHAS. 2. a. In 
Maryes t. dayes. , when Cruelty was witty 1635. 
b. Temper'd 'twixt cold despair and t. joy 
CRASHAW. Hence  To'rrid-ly adv., -ness. 
Torri-dity, the state, condition, or quality of 
being t. 

Torse' (tis) 1572. E- obs. Fr. forse, force 
wreath :- Rom. *forsa = L. torta, fem. pa. 
pple. of forquére twist.] Her. The twisted 
band or wreath by which the crest is joined 
to the helmet. 

Torse® (tos). 1022. [- Fr. torse — It. torso 
ToRso.] = Torso, 

Torse’ (tons). 1863. [app. arbitrarily f. 
tors- in TORSION.) Geom. A developable 
surface; a surface generated by a moving 
straight line which at every instant is 
turning, in some plane or other through it, 
about some point or other in its length. 
Hence To-rsal a. of or pertaining to a t. 

Torsibi-lity. 1864. It. *torsible (f. as prec. 
+ -IBLE) + -ITY.] Capability of being 
twisted; esp. in ref. to degree or amount. 

Torsile (t@-asoil, -il), a. 1882. [f. torsion, 
after tension|tensile; sce -ILE.] Of the nature 
of torsion. 

Torsion (tóufon) late ME. - (O)Fr. 
torsion — late L. torsio, -ón-, by-form of L. 
tortio, t. tort-, pa. ppl. stem of torquére twist; 
see -ION.] 1. The action of twisting, or turning 
à body spirally by the operation of contrary 
forces acting at right angles to its axis; also, 
the twisted condition produced by this 
action; twist 1543. b. A twisting of the body 
or a part of it (rare) 1660. c. Surg. The twist- 
ing of the cut end of an artery to stop 
hæmorrhage 1835. +2. Path. A wringing or 
griping of the bowels; tormina —1689. 

1. Angle of b., (a) the angle through which one 
end of a rod or other body is twisted while the 
other end is held fast; (6) Geom. the infinitesimal 
angle between two consecutive osculating planes 
of a tortuous curve. Balance of t. = t.-balance. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-balance, an instrument for 
measuring minute horizontal forces, consisting of 
a wire or filament having a horizontal arm to the 
end of which the force is applied so as to make it 
revolve and twist the wire, etc., through an angle 
proportional to the twisting moment of the 
force; -curve, a curve caused by t. Hence 
Torsional a. of, pertaining or relating to, 
caused by or resulting from t.; -ly adv. 

Torsk (torsk). 1680. [- Norw. torsk, tosk, 


TORTOISE 


Sw., Da. torsk : ON. porskr, boskr; prob, f. 
root of ON. purr dry. A gadoid fish, Bros 
mius brosme, much used for food in the dried 
form of stockfish. 

Torso (tó-150). Pl. torsos. 1797, [- It. 
torso stalk, stump, core, trunk of a statue 2 
L. thyrsus; see THYRSUS.] 1. Sculpture, The 
trunk of a statue, without or considered 
independently of head and limbs; also, the 
trunk of the human body. 2. fig. Something 
left mutilated or unfinished 1852, 

1. The T. of the Belvedere, a colossal fragment 
of Herculean stature 1875. Clad only in a waist- 
cloth, his t. was fully revealed 1899, 

Tort (tjt). ME. - OFr. tort = med. L. 
tortum (IX), subst. use of n. of L. tortus, pa. 
pple. of forquére twist.) t1. Injury, wrong 
-1748. 2. Eng. Law. The breach of a duty 
imposed by law, whereby some person 
acquires a right of action for damages 1586. 

1. No wild beasts should do them any torte 
SPENSER. 

Torta (to-iti). 1839. [Sp. :- late L. torla 
cake.] Mining. One of the large flat cireular 
heaps or ‘cakes’ of ore spread upon the floor 
or patio in the Mexican amalgamation pro- 
cess, 

|| Torteau (torto). Pl. torteaux (tortóvz, Fr. 
-0) 1486, [Earliest lorlellis pl. (XV) - OFT, 
tortel; later torteau(z — Fr. tourleau “large 

.' deriv. of tourte t= late L. 

Cf. AL. lortella Xiv[Xv.] 
1. Her. A roundle gules; the specific name of 
a small red circular figure charged upon a 
shield, supposed to represent a cake of bread. 
12. A flat cake, a pancake, PURCHAS. 

Tortfeasor (tóatfizz)a). 1059. [- OFr. 
tort-fesor, -faiseur, etc., f. tort wrong, evil + 
-fesor, faiseur doer.) Law. One who is guilty 
of a tort; a wrong-doer, trespasser, 

|| Torticollis (toxtiko-lis). 1811. [mod.L., f. 
L. tortus crooked, twisted + collum neck. ] 
Path. A rheumatic or other affection of the 
muscles of the neck, in which it is so twisted 
as to keep the head turned to one side; wry- 
neck. 

Tortile (t@-atoil, -il), a. rare. 1058. [7 L. 
tortilis, f. tort-, pa. ppl. stem of torquére twist; 
see Alk.] Twisted, coiled; winding; capable 
of being twisted. Hence Tortility, the 
quality of being t. 

Tortilla (torti'a). 1699. [Sp. dim. of 
torta cake; see TonTA,] In Mexico, A thin 
round cake made of maize-flour, baked on a 
flat plate of iron, earthenware, etc. and eaten 
hot. M 

Tortious (to. a fes), a. late ME. I- AFr. 
torcious (XIV), f. stem of forcion, tortion ex. 
tortion, violence - late L. fortio, n torture; 
see obs. +1. Wrongful, injurious, hurtful; 
illegal 1742. 2, Law. Pertaining to or of the 
nature of a tort 1544. 

1. A torcious vsurper Hatt. Hence To'r- 
tiously adv. 1 

Tortive (to. ativ), d. rare. 1006. [- Fr. 
tlortif, or suffix-var. of TonrmE. L. fortivus 
= pressed or squeezed out.] Twisting, 
twisted, tortuous. 

Tortoise (t¢-atas). late ME. [The earliest 
examples show a variety of forms reflecting 
med. L. fortuca, (O)Fr. tortue, and (occas.) Sp. 
tortuga; the present form (of obscure origin) 
appears in XVL] 1. A four-footed reptile of 
the order Chelonia, in which the trunk is 
enclosed between a carapace and plastron, 
formed by the dorsal vertebra, ribs, an 
sternum; the skin being covered with large 
horny plates, commonly called the shell. 

The Chelonia are usually divided into 1, 
tortoises (Testudinidx), Marsh-tortoises (Emde), 
River-tortoises (Trionycide), and Marine ay, 
toises (Chelonida). The last are now common’ 
distinguished as turtles. By some zoologists ans 
name ‘tortoise’ is confined to the terrestrial gent 
Testudo and its immediate congeners; see 
TERRAPIN, y 8. C. 

b. A figure or image of a tortoise 1648. a 
Taken as a type of slowness of motion; 12885 
applied to a very slow person or thing 18 d 
2. = TESTUDO 3 a, b. 1569. 3. Short for TO 
TOISE-SHELL. Usu. attrib. or as adj. 1694. ce. 

2. His soldiers, protected from missiles by m 
able penthouses (called Tortoises) GROTE. ** 
Gold Snuff-box,..the bottom T. 1702. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-beetle, a leaf-beetle 0! 
family Cassidide, from the resemblance ol 
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„onses and prothorax to the carapace of a t.; 
o lyre 280 of a t.-shell; aspen a 8. 
ican plant, Testudinaria elephantipes, allied 
to the yam, having à large fleshy root-stock 
owing above ground, the surface of which 
Becomes deeply cracked so as to suggest the 
carapace of a t. 

Tortoise-shell (t@-atos fol, usu. tó-atofel). 
4601. 1. The shell, esp. the upper shell 
or carapace, of a tortoise, consisting of 
horny scales covering the dermal skeleton. 
b. As a material (without a or pl.): The shell 
of certain tortoises, esp. that of the hawk's- 
pill turtle, Chelone imbricata, which is semi- 
transparent, with a mottled or clouded 
coloration, and is much used in ornamental 
work, as inlaying, etc. 1632. 12. Short for (a) 
t. cat, (b) t. buiterfly 1840. 3. attrib. or as adj. 
a. Made of tortoise-shell 1651. b. Having the 
colouring or appearance of tortoise-shell; 
mottled or variegated with black, red, and 
yellow, etc. 1782. €. Producing tortoise-shell 
1880. 

3. b. T. butterfly, one of several butterflies, esp. 
the European Vanessa urtice and V. poly 3 
and the Amer. Aglais müberti; t. cat, a domestic 
cat of this c c. T. turtle, the hawk’s-bill 
turtle, or other species from which t. is obtained. 

morina (tó'atrisid), a. and sb. 1889. [f. 
mod.L. Toríricidze pl., f. TORTRIX; see -ID*.] 
a. Ent. adj. Belonging to the family Tortri- 
cide of Lepidoptera, comprising the leaf- 
roller moths, typified by the genus Toríriz; 
8b. à moth of this family. b. Zool. adj. Be- 
longing to the family Tortricidz of snakes, 
typified by the genus Tortriz or Ilysia; sb. a 
snake of this family. 

Tortrix (té-atriks). Pl. tortrices (-oi'siz). 
1707. [mod.L. foririz, -ic-, fem. of tortor in 
sense ‘twister’, in ref. to the leaf-rolling 
habits of the larvw.] 1. Ent. A genus of 
moths, typical of the family Tortricidz (see 
prec, a); à moth of this genus or family, a 
leaf-roller moth. 2, Zool. A genus of snakes, 
also called Ilysia, including the coral-snake 
of Guiana, T. (I.) scytale 1843. 

Tortuosity (toxtiw,o'sIti). 1603. [~ late L. 
tortuositas, f. L. loruosus; see next, -ITY.] 
The quality or condition of being tortuous; 
twistedness, crookedness, sinuosity; an 
instance of this. 

Tortuous (tc tines), a. late ME. I- OFr. 
tortuous (mod. tortueux) — L. tortuosus, f. 
tortus twisting, f. tort-, pa. ppl. stem of 
torquére twist; sc. Vous. ] 1. Full of twists, 
turns, or bends; winding, crooked, sinuous. 
b. Geom. Applied to a curve of which no two 
successive portions are in the same plane 
1807. 2. fig. Not direct or straightforward; 
devious, circuitous, crooked: esp. in a moral 
Bense 1082. 

1. We found the river-course very t. DARWIN. 
2. A more t. way of trying to get possession of 

oods he had never heard of 1911. Hence 

‘o'rtuous-ly adv., -ness. 

Torturable (to-itinrüb'l, -tfor-), a. rare. 
1655. [f. TORTURE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of 
being tortured. 

Torture (tó-xtiüz, -tfo1), sb. 1540. [- (O)Fr. 
torture ov late L. tortura twisting, writhing, 
torment, f. tort-; see TORTUOUS, -URE.] 1, The 
infliction of excruciating pain, as practised 
by cruel tyrants, savages, brigands, etc., in 
hatred or revenge, or as a means of extortion, 
eto.; spec. judicial t., inflicted by a judicial 
or quasi-judicial authority, for the purpose of 
forcing an accused or suspected person to 
confess, or an unwilling witness to give 
evidence or information; a form of this (often 
in pL) 1561. tb. ¢ransf. An instrument or 
means of torture —1722. 2. Severe or ex- 
cruciating pain or suffering (of body or 
Aum: anguish, agony, torment; the inflic- 
‘ion of such 1540. b. transf. A cause of severe 
pain or anguish 1012. 3. transf. and fig. 
Severe pressure; violent perversion or 
wresting’; violent action or operation; 
Severe testing or examination 1605. 

«To put to (the) t., to inflict t. upon, to torture. 

] s tortures of suspense 1797. b. An ugl 
s taro was t, to his cultivated eye 1873. 3. Much 

1 Pu ste- 

mat ie t. of words Id more d 
i O'rture, v. 1588. [f. prec.] 1. trans. To 
SED iorture upon; spec. to subject to 
AD torture; to put to the torture 1598. 
. To inflict severe pain or suffering upon; 
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to torment; to distress or afflict grievously ; 
also, to puzzle or perplex greatly. Also 
absol. to cause extreme pain. 1588. 3. fig. a. 
To act upon violently in some way, so as to 
strain, twist, distort, etc. 1626. b. To ‘twist’ 
(language, etc.) from the proper meaning or 
form; to distort 1648. 4, To extract by 
torture; to extort (rare) 1687. 

1. Slowly tortured to death by the Turks 1847. 
2. Jeffreys was, tortured by a cruel internal 
malady MACAULAY. 3. The Bow tortureth the 
String continually, and thereby holdeth it in a 
Continuall Trepidation Bacon. b. To t. Scripture 
for the defending of his errors 1648. Hence 
Torrturer, one who or that which inflicts or 
causes torture; a tormentor; spec. one who 
executes judicial torture. To-rturingly adv, 

Torturous (tóitiüros, -tfor-), a. 1495. [- 
AFr. torturous = OFr. -euz, f. torture 
TORTURE sb.; see -OUS. In mod. use direct f. 
TORTURE sb.] Full of, involving, or causing 
torture. 

"The torterous inventions of hard snaflles 1618. 

Torula (tor'ulü) Pl. -æ (). 1833. 
[mod.L. dim. (with change of gender) of 
Torus (sense 3); see -ULE.] Biol. lit. A small 
rounded swelling or bulge. a. Kach of the 
small rounded cells of various fungi or 
microbes, as the yeast-plant, etc.; also, a 
chain of such cells. b. (With capital.) A 
genus of fungi, chiefly fermentative. Hence 
To-rulifo:rm a. having the form of a t. or 
chain of rounded cells, moniliform. To-ru- 
lose (1806), To-rulous (1752) adjs. (Nat. Hist.) 
having at intervals small rounded swollen 
parts, as a stem, pod, tube, antenna. 

rorus (tó*r)s) Pl. tori (to“. i). 1503. 
II., swelling, bolster, round moulding.] 1. 
Arch. A large convex moulding, of semi- 
circular or similar section, used esp. at the 
base of a column. 2. Bot. The swollen sum- 
mit of the flower-stalk, which supports the 
floral organs 1829. 3. a. Zool. A protuberant, 
part or organ, as the ventral parapodia in 
some annelids. b. Anat. A smooth rounded 
ridge or elongated protuberance, as of à 
muscle; spec. the tuber cinereum of the brain. 
1877. 4. Geom. A surface or solid generated 
by the revolution of a circle or other conic 
about any axis; e.g. a solid ring of circular or 
elliptie section 1870. 

Torve (toiv), a. rare. 1050. [7 L. torvus 
grim.] Stern in aspect; grim, fierce-looking. 
So To: rvid, To-rvous adjs. in same sense. 
To-rvity, grimness. 

Tory (t6*-ri), sb, and a. 1646. [Presumably 
— Ir. *lóraighe (tó'riye) pursuer, implied in 
téraighheachd pursuit, f. tóir pursue.) A. sb. 
1. In the 17th c., one of the dispossessed 
Irish, who became outlaws, subsisting by 
plundering and killing the English settlers 
and soldiers; a bog-trotter, a rapparee; later, 
often applied to any Irish Papist or Royalist 
in arms. Obs. exc. Hist. 2. With capital T: 
A nickname given 1679-80 by the Exclusion- 
ists to those who opposed the exclusion of 
James, Duke of York (a Roman Catholic) 
from the succession to the Crown 1681. 3. 
Hence, from 1689, the name of one of the 
two great parliamentary and political parties 
in England, and (at length) in Great Britain. 
(The party sprang from the 17th c. Royalists 
and Cavaliers, and its members at first were 
more or less identical with the Anti- 
Exclusionists or «Tories? in sense 2.) Opp. 
orig. and during the 18th c. to Wut; later to 
LIBERAL, RADICAL, Or LABOUR; superseded 
officially c1830 by CONSERVATIVE, which was 
partly eclipsed by "UNIONIST after 1886; re- 
tained colloq. and in hostile use. O.E.D. 
4. U.S. Hisl. A member of the British party 
during the Revolutionary period; a loyal 
colonist 1775. 5. transf. Applied to any one 
in foreign countries or former ages holding 
views analogous to those of the English 


‘Tories; also, one who is by temperament or 
prin- 


pertaining to, or characteristic of a Tory or 
Tories; 


consisting of or constituted by 


recognized by the Tory 
party; Conservative 1682. 2. In extended or 


transf. senses: see A. 5. 1832, i, 
l. We ‘drank Church and King after dinner with 


1088 


true T. cordiality BOSWELL. 2. The still orthodox 
and t. view found in the Old Testament 1899. 

Comb.: T. Democracy, combination of Toryism 
with democracy; democracy under T. leadership; 
new or democratic Toryism; progressive Con- 
servatism; so T. democrat, one who professes 
T. democracy. Hence To-rylsh a. 

Toryism (tó*riiz'm). 1082. [f. prec. + 
-1sM.] The principles, practices, and methods 
of Tories. 

Tosca (tọ'skă). 1818. [Sp., fem. of tosco 
coarse.] A soft dark-brown limestone occur- 
ring embedded and sometimes stratifled in 
the surface formation of the Pampas. 

Tosh. slang. 1892. [Of unkn. origin.] 
Bosh, nonsense, twaddle. 

Tosher (tofo3. Undergraduates’ slang. 
1889. [joc. deformation of unattached + -ER*.] 
An unattached or non-collegiate student at a 
university having residential colleges. 

Toss (tos), sb. 1634. [f. next.] An act of 
tossing. 1. A pitching up and down or to 
and fro. 12. A state of agitation or commo- 
tion —1837. 3. An act of casting, pitching, 
throwing, or hurling; a throw, a pitch 1660. 
4. A sudden jerk; esp. a quick upward or 
backward movement of the head 1070. 5. 
An act of tossing a coin; u decision arrived 
at thus 1798. T. and catch (U.S.) = PITOH- 
AND-TOSS 1904. 6. The throwing off of homing 
pigeons in a trial of their flight and homing 
powers 1897. 

2. Lord! what a tosse I was for some time in 
PEPYS. 3. Full t., in Cricket, the delivery of a 
pall which does not touch the ground in its flight 
between the wickets. b. A throw from a horse 
1917; phr. to take a t. (lit. and fig.). 4. She throws 
"m her Head with a scornful T. 1718. 

omb.: t.-up, the throwing up of a coin to 
arrive at a decision; fig. an even chance (colloq.). 

Toss (tis), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. tossed 
(tòst), also tost. 1506. [Of unkn. origin.] 
I. trans. 1. To throw, pitch, or fling about, 
here and there, or to and fro: expressing the 
action of wind or wave, or the light, careless, 
or disdainful action of a person, on some- 
thing easily moved. 2. To shake, shake up, 
stir up 1557. 3. fig. To disturb or agitate; to 
disorder, disquiet 1526. 

1. The shippe was in the middes of the see, and 
was toost with waves TINDALE Matt, 14:24. 
fig. Here, there, by various fortune tost GAY. 
3. Thus was I tost., With strugling doubts 1632. 

II. inir. t1. To be in mental agitation or 
distraction; to be disquieted in mind or 
circumstances 1582. 2, a. for refl. To fling or 
jerk oneself about; to move about restlessly 
1560. b. for pass. To be flung or rocked 
about; to be kept in motion; to be agitated 
1582. 

2. a. Wretch, that long has tost On the thorny 
bed of Pain GRAY. b. A fleet of merchantmen 
tossing on the waves MACAULAY. 

III. (rans. 1. To throw, cast, pitch, fling, 
hurl (without any notion of agitation) 1570. 
b. absol. To fling oneself (like a body tossed) 
1728. 2. esp. Of two players: To throw, or 
impel by hitting (a ball, etc.) to and fro 
between them. Often fig. or in fig. context. 
1514. b. fig. spec. To bandy (a subject or 
question) from one side to the other in 
debate; to discuss; to make the subject, of 
talk 1540. 3. To throw up, throw into the 
air; esp. to throw (a coin, etc.) up, to see how 
it falla; = (oss up. Also absol. 1526. 4. To 
throw or Jerk up suddenly without letting: 
go 1590. fb. To drink out of (a cup, ete.), 
tilting it up; hence, to empty by drinking; 
= toss off -1708. 5. To lift, jerk, or throw up 
(the head, ete.) with a sudden, impatient, or 
spirited moyement 1591. 

1. The governor's daughter. „tossed a note to 
him over the wall 1718. b. She tossed out of the 
room THACKERAY. 2. Phr. To t. from pillar to 
post (PILLAR ab.). b. If we were to t. the matter 
About. for twenty days, we could only end as we 
began BURKE. 3. Phr. To t. in a blanket, to throw 
(a person) upward repeatedly from a blanket 
held slackly at each corner. To t. 4 pancake, to 
throw it up so that it falls back into the pan 
with the other side up. 4. Phr. T. f. oars, to 
throw them up out of the rowlocks, and raise them 
perpendicularly an-end’ (Adm. Smyth). 

With advs. T. off. a. To drink off with ener- 


getic action. b. To dispose of in an off-hand 
T. up. a. See prec. senses and Ur. 


manner, 

„ absol. To t. a coin, etc., in the air to wager on 
which side it will fall, or to determine a question 
by this, te. To prepare, serve up, hastily. 


Hence Tosser, one who or that which tosses. 
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Tosspot (tóspot). 1568. [f. phr. to toss a 
pot, Toss v. III. 4 b.] One accustomed to toss 
off his pot; a heavy drinker; a toper. 

Tost, var. TOSSED, pa. t. and pa. pple. of 
Toss v., also ppl. a. Stillfreq. in poetry and 
combs. as iempest-t. 

Tosticate (tostike't), v. Now dial. 1650. 
Usu. in pa. pple, fosticated, app. orig. for 
intoxicated, but later also assoc. w. tossed, 
tost, and used as = tossed about, distracted. 

I have been so tosticated about since my last 


SWIFT. 

Tot (tot), sb.' 1690. [Short for total or L. 
lotum, See Tork sb.] The total of an addi- 
tion; hence, an addition sum; also (¢.-up), 
adding up, totalling. 

Tot, sb.' collog. or local. 1725. [Of dial. 
origin.] 1. A very smallor tiny child. 2. A 
very small drinking-vessel; a child's mug. 
Chiefly dial. 1828. 3. A minute quantity, esp. 
35 drink; a dram; also, anything very small 
1828. 

Tot (tot), v. collog. 1760. (f. Tor sb.'] 
trans. To add together and bring out the total 
of; to sum up. b. infr. To t. up: to amount, 
come!“ (to) 1882. 

1 stalls a week t. up frightfully in a year 


Total (tó"-tàl), a. and sb. late ME, [-(O)Fr. 
total — schol. L. totalis, f. totum the whole, 
subst. use of n. of L. totus entire, whole.] 
A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or relating to 
the whole of something. Now rare exe. in f. 
eclipse, an eclipse of the sun or moon in 
which the whole of the disc is obscured. 
2. Constituting or comprising a whole; 
whole, entire. late ME. 3. Complete in 
extent or degree; absolute, utter 1647. 

2. Its t. revenue does not pay its expenses 1833. 
3. A t. absence of self-respect 1838. J. abstinence, 
spec, entire abstinence from alcoholic drinks; so 
t. abstainer, 

B. sb. (the adj. used absol.) The aggregate; 
the whole sum or amount; a whole 1557. 
Hence To-tally adv. 

Total (total), v. 1716. (t. prec.] 1. a. 
trans. To reach the total of, amount to 1859. 
b. intr. To amount (o, mount up to 1880. 2. 
n To bring to a total, add up, complete 

Totality (totw-líti. 1598. [- schol. L. 
totalitas, f. totalis TOTAL a.; see Ax. Cf. 
(O)Fr. totalité.] 1. The quality of being total; 
entirety 1627. b. Astron. Total obscuration 
of the sun or moon in an eclipse; the moment. 
of occurrence or time of duration of this 
1842. 2. That which is total; a whole; the 
total number or amount 1598. 

Hence Totalita-rian a. Civics, of or pertaining 
to a polity which permits no rival loyalties or 


parties. 
Totaliza:tion. 1888. [f. TOTALIZE v.; see 


-ATION.] The action or process of totalizing, 
or the condition of being totalized; calcula- 
tion of the total. 

Totalizator (tó"tüloize'tor). 1879.  [f. 
"TOTALIZE + Aron, after Fr. fofalisateur.] A 
machine or apparatus for registering and 
Showing the total of operations, measure- 
ments, etc.; spec. an apparatus for register- 
ing and indicating the number of tickets 
sold to betters on each horse in a race. 

Totalize (to*táloiz), v. 1818. [f. TOTAL a. 
+ R. Of. Fr. lofaliser.] trans. To make 
total; to combine into a total or aggregate. 

Totara (tō"tără, totü-rü). 1832. [Maori 
tótára.] A large New Zealand coniferous tree, 
Podocarpus totara, producing light, durable, 
tough timber of a dark red colour, highly 
valued for building, piles, cabinet work, etc. 

Tote (tó"t), sb. 1771. 1. [Short for total; ct. 
Tor sb.!] The total amount, number, or sum. 
Chiefly in pieonastie phr. the whole t. Now 
dial. 2. Abbreviation of total abstainer (dial. 
or low collog.) 1870; and (orig. Australian) of 
"TOTALIZATOR (collog. 1891. attrib. tote club, 
-house. 

Tote (tot), v. U.S. collog. 1070. [In 
English use in xvi; prob. of dial. origin.) 
trans. To carry as a burden or load; also, to 
transport, esp. supplies to, or timber, etc. 
from, a logging-camp or the like. 

At Baltimore I made a stay of two days, during 
which I was toted about town W. IRVING. 

+To-tea-r, v. (OE. to-teran, f. TO-* + teran 

TEAR v.] trans. To tear to pieces —1605. 
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Totem (tos tem). 1760. [From Ojibwa, or 
some kindred Algonquian dialect.] Among 
the Amer. Indians: The hereditary mark, 
emblem, or badge of a tribe, clan, or group 
of Indians, consisting of a figure or represen- 
tation of some animal, less commonly à 
plant or other natural object, after which the 
group is named; also applied to the animal 
or natural object itself, sometimes considered 
to be ancestrally or fraternally related to the 
clan. b. By anthropologists the name has 
been extended to refer to other savage 
peoples or tribes, which (though they may 
not use totem marks) are similarly divided 
into groups or clans named after animals, 
ete. 1874. 

Twelve of these placed their totems opposite my 
signature; each t. consisting of the rude repre- 
sentation of a bear, a deer, an otter, a rat, or 
some other wild animal 1887. 

Comb.: t.-exogamy, the custom of marrying 
only one of a different t. or totem-clan; -pole, 
post, a post carved and painted with totem 
figures, erected by the Indians of the north-west 
of North America in front of their houses. Hence 
Tote-mic a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of a t. or totems; characterized by or having 
totems, 

Totemism (t6"-témiz’m). 1791. [f. prec. 
+ -18M.] The use of totems, with the clan 
division, and the social, marriage, and 
religious customs connected with it. 

To:temist. 1881. (f. as prec. + -IST,) 1, 
One who belongs to à totem clan, or has à 
totem. 2, One who is versed in the history of 
totemism 1897, So Totemistic a. of, per- 
taining to, or characterized by totemism., 

Tother (tu. oon, pron. and a. Also t'other, 
Now dial. (ME. pe toper, for earlier pet oper, 
bat oper the other, pet, pat being orig. n. of 
the def. art.] A. pron. or adj. used absol. 
1, The other (of two). 12. The second (of two 
or more) —1450. 3. pl. (the tother, tothers 
rare); The others, the rest ME. 

1. Thei erieden the t. to the t. WYOLIF Isa. 6:3. 
You cannot tell one from t. 1870. *| To tell t. 
from which (= to distinguish between a number 
of things), joc. phr. in gen. colloq. use, 

B. as adj. preceding a sb. 1. The other (of 
two) ME. tb. After a possessive: Other 
1721. 2. The second, another, one more. 
Obs. exc. Sc. 1000. 3. (The) t. (day, ete.), the 
other (day, night, etc.); a few (days, etc.) ago 
1575. 

Toties quoties (to"fiiz kwó"fiz) adv. 
Also totiens quotiens. 1525. [L. ‘so often 
as often*.] As often as something happens or 
occasion demands; repeatedly. 

Totipalmate (té*tipe-Ime't), a. (sb.) 1872. 
If. toti-, comb. form of L. totus whole + PAL- 
MATE g.] Ornith. Wholly webbed; having all 
the toes connected by membrane which 
reaches to the extremities; steganopodous, 
B. sb. A totipalmate bird. Hence To:ti- 
palma · tion, the condition of being t. 

Totipotent (toti-pótént), a. 1901. It. L. 
toti- (see prec.) + Potent a.] Biol. Capable 
of developing into or generating a complete 
organism: said of a cell. 

Toto (toto), abl. sing. masc. and neut. of 
L. totus all, whole, entire (cf. IN TOTO): occur- 
ring in a few phrases, as Toto czelo (the. to 
8i-lo), ‘by the whole heaven’, by as much as 
the distance between the poles, diametrically. 

Toto-, used as comb. form of L. totus 
whole, in certain cases, instead of toti- (see 
-0-), forming compound adjs., a. in sense 
‘wholly’ (sce -0- 1), as to:to-conge-nital, 
to:to-mu-te; b. in sense ‘total and. ." (see 
-0- 2), as To:to-pa-rtial Logic, of a proposi- 
tion: of which one term is universal and the 
other particular; so To:to-to-tal, having 
both terms universal. 

Totter (totoz), sb. 1747. [f. 'TOTTER v.] 
The action, or an act, of tottering; wavering, 
oscillation; an unsteady or shaky movement 
or gait as of one ready to fall. 

I..had his bend in my shoulders, and his t. in 
my gait JOHNSON, 

Comb.: t.-&rass, quaking-grass, Briza media. 

Totter (tg-taa), v. IME. toter swing - MDu. 
touteren swing (so Eng. dial. totter sb. XIV, 
Du. touter sb.) :- OS. *taltron = OE. 
tealtrian totter, stagger, whence dial. folfer 
adj. xv, folter vb. xvi.]. t1. intr. To swing to 
and fro, esp. at the end of a rope; fig. to 
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waver, vacillate —1633. 2. To rock or shake 
to and fro on its base, as if about to over- 
balance or collapse. late ME. 3. To walk or 
move with unsteady steps; to go shakily or 
feebly; to toddle; also, to walk with diffi- 
culty; to reel, stagger 1002. +4. trans. To 
cause to shake to and fro, to rock; to render 
unstable —1693. 

1. All’s Well I. iii. 129. 2. Troy nods from. high, 
and totters to her fall DRYDEN. fig. If th’ other 
two be brain’d like vs, the State totters SHAKS, 
3. He totterd from the reeling decke MARSTON, 
Hence Tortterer. To-tteringly adr. 

Tottery (totori), a. 1861. If. prec. + .. 
Given to tottering; shaky ; unsteady. 

Totty (toti), a. Now dial. late ME. [app. 
f. tot- as in totter + -Y'.] Unsteady, shaky, 
tottery (physically or mentally); dizzy, 
dazed; tipsy, fuddled. 

Myn heed is toty of my swynk to nyght CHAUGER, 

Toucan (tukà-n, tü-kàn). 1568. [- Tupi 
tucana, Guarani tucd, tucd, whence also Fr. 
toucan (XVI), Sp. tucan, Pg., It. tucano, G. 
tukan.] 1. A Neotropical bird of the genus 
Rhamphastos or the family Rhamphastidæ, 
inhabiting the tropical parts of South 
America, etc. They are noted for the enor- 
mous size of the beak and their striking 
colouring. The species orig. so named was 
app. R. toco. b. Misapplied to other birds; 
esp. in the East Indies to species of Hornbill 
(Buceros) 1816. 2. Astron, Name of a south- 
ern constellation 1609. Hence Toucanet 
(tü-káne:t), any of the smaller kinds of t. 

Touch (tots), sb. ME. [orig. — (O) Fr. 
touche, f. toucher ToUOH v. In some later uses, 
f. TovoH v.] I. 1. The action or an aet of 
touching; exercise of the faculty of feeling 
upon a material object. b. euphem. Sexual 
contact ME. c. Med. Examination by feeling, 
esp. of a cavity of the body; palpation 1805, 
d. Mil. Contact between the elbows of a 
rank of soldiers 1877. e. A children's game, 
in which one player touches another, who 
then chases and tries to touch any of the 
other players; in full /.-and-run 1815, 2. The 
act, fact, or state of touching or being 
touched; contact. late MK. b. A small 
quantity of some substance brought into 
contact with a surface so as to leave its mark 
or effect; a dash, as of paint; a mark or stain 
80 produced 1581. 3. That sense by which à 
material object is perceived by means of the 
contact with it of some part of the body; the 
most general of the bodily senses, diffused 
through all parts of the skin, but (in man) 
specially developed in the tips of the 
fingers and the lips. late ME. b. The sensa- 
tion caused by touching something (con- 
sidered as an attribute of the thing); tactile 
quality, feel 1674. 4. A hit, knock, stroke, 
blow; esp. a very slight blow or stroke ME. 
b. fig. A ‘hit’, stroke (of wit, satire, eto. ); & 
‘knock’, a ‘blow’ 1522. 

1. He toucheth the face and breast with cold 
touches PURCHAS. A submissive t. to his ca 
1898. Phr. Within or in t., near enough to toucl 
or be touched; within reach (of); accessible. b. 
Meas. for M. V. i. 141. 2. The t. of the cold water. 
made a prettie kinde of shrugging come ouer her 
bodie SIDNEY. b. Phr. A t. of the tar-brush, à 
small amount of Negro blood. 3. By t. the first 
pure qualities we learn Which quicken all things, 
hot, cold, moist, and dry 1599. b. A Country Lip 
may have the Velvet t. DRYDEN. 4. b. To whom 
soon mov'd with t. of blame thus Eve MILT. | 

IL Technical and allied senses. 1, The 
action or process of testing the quality oF 
gold or silver by rubbing it upon à touch: 
stone.late ME. b. An official mark or stamp 
upon gold or silver indicating that it. has 
been tested, and is of standard fineness; 
also, a die, punch, or stamp for impressing 
this. Also, an official mark stamped upon 
pewter. late ME. c. The quality or Ane 
of gold or silver (or other metal) as teste 
with the touchstone and indicated by Me 
official mark ME. d. fig. Quality, kind, bui 
‘stamp’. late ME. 12. Short for touchstone 
(sce TOUCHSTONE 2) 1485. 3. fig. An act Wu 
thing that serves for, testing; à test, tr 74 
proof; a criterion, ‘touchstone’. NE 
chiefly in phr. to pul to the t. 1581. 4. 4 he 
The act or manner of touching or handling, 
musical instrument, so as to bring out i d 
tones; now esp. the manner of striking 0 


Br 
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pressing the keys of a keyboard instrument 
80 as to produce special varieties of tone or 
effect. Hence transf. (chiefly poet.) a note or 
prief strain of instrumental music. late ME. 
D. As an attribute of the performer: capa- 
city, skill, or style of playing 1601. c. As an 
attribute of a keyboard instrument, referring 
to the manner in which its keys and action 
respond to the touch of the player 1884. 5. 
Bell-ringing. Any series of changes less than 
a peal 1872. 6. An act of touching a surface 
with the proper tool in painting, writing, 
earving, etc.; a stroke or dash of a. brush, 
chisel, or the like; a slight act or effort added 
in doing or completing a piece of work of any 
kind 1007. b. Artistic skill or faculty; style 
or quality of artistic work; method of 
handling, execution 1815. 7. Magnetism. 
The action or process of magnetizing a steel 
bar or needle by contact with one or more 
magnets 1705. 8. Football. The act (in the 
Rugby game) of touching the ground with 
the ball behind the goal, usu. the opponents" 
goal; transf. (esp. in phr. irt or into (.), that 
part of the ground outside the boundary 
lines of the field of play (¢.-lines and goal- 
lines); l. in goal, that part of this behind the 
goal-line 1864. 

1. Good metall bides the t. that trieth out the 

old 1587, d. My Friends of Noble t, SHAKS. 

. Gates all like Masonrie, of White and Blacke, 
Like Touche and White. Merbell HALL. 4. 
Orpheus Lute,..Whose golden t. could. soften 
steele and stones SHA 6. It [a picture] tutors 
Nature, Artificiall strife Liues in these toutches, 
liuelier then life SHAKS. 

III. fig. 1. The act of touching or fact of 
being touched (in fig. senses of the vb.) 1586. 
b. spec., An impression upon the mind or 
soul; a feeling, sense (of some emotion, eto.) 
1586. 2. A faculty or capacity of the mind 
analogous or likened to the sense of touch; 
mental or moral perception or feeling 1656. 
3. A stroke of action, an act; a brief turn or 
‘go’ al some occupation; tin early use, a sly, 
Mean, or deceitful trick. Now rare. 1481. 
4. An act of touching upon or mentioning 
something; a mention, slight notice, hint. 
Now rare or Obs. late ME. tb. The fact or 
quality of touching, affecting, concerning, or 
relating to something. Bacon. 15. The 
quality or fact of affecting injuriously; 
reproach, blemish, stain, taint —1616. 6. A 
distinguishing quality, characteristic, trait 
1539. 7. ‘A small quantity intermingled’ 
(J.); a trace, spice, smack 1594, b. spec. A 
slight affection or attack of illness or disease; 
a twinge 1662. 8. slang. or collog. An article 
or ‘affair’ that will touch or move purchasers 
to the oxtent of a certain price 1712. 

Free From all t. of age 1586. Phr, In or out of 
t. with, to keep or lose t. with; To bring religion 
into t, with conduet 1887. b. Didst thou but 
know the inly t. of Loue SHAKS. 2. An accuracy 
and delicacy of intellectual,t. 1872. 4. b. Speech 
Of t. toward others, should bee sparingly vsed 

BACON. 6. One t. of nature makes the whole 
mona kin: That all with one consent praise new 

cms gaudes SHAKS. But cared greatly to. keep 
the Nelson t. 1897. 7. Madam, I haue à t. of your 

Condition, That cannot brooke the accent of 
en 2n S. b. A t. of sore throat 1890. 
Baines VE oy ent to the Ball at the Angel. A 

V. Concrete senses. 1. Short for TOUCH- 
POWDER, ToUcHWOOD, or the like. Obs. exc. 
E 1541. 2. Shipbuilding. In a plank 
foe both ways, the projecting angle at 

e broadest part (near one end if worked 
top-and-butt, in the middle if worked 
anchor-stock fashion); also, each of the 
ee of the stern-timbers at the counters 


Phrases, +70 kee X 

J p t. a. To keep covenant, act 

faithfully; 0 fo break t. b. To keep up communi 

er keep in touch with. Rum t.: an odd or 
i fellow or affair (slang). In or out of t. with: 


see TIT. 1. piti k.: 
ges if dn OF within t.: see I. 1. To put to the 


Open (tot ). v. [ME. toche, touche, tuche — 
doe, Tochier, tuchier (mod. toucher) :- Rom. 
tee d make a sound like toc, of imit. 
9985 n.] I. 1. trans. To put the hand or finger 
er other part of the body upon, or into 
ol t with (something) so as to feel it; ‘to 
1696), ise the sense of feeling upon’ (Phillips, 
and i Also with the hand, etc., as subject, 

n other constrs.; rarely absol. 2. spec. 
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a. To have sexual contact with. (rans. or 
tintr. with to. Obs. exc. as in II. I. ME. b. 
To lay the hand upon (a diseased person) for 
the cure of the ‘king’s evil’ or scrofula, as 
formerly practised by French and English 
sovereigns. Also absol. 1606. c. Med. To 
examine by touch or feeling. Also absol. 
1734. d. To bring by touching into some 
condition 1813. e. Football. = T. down 1864. 
f. absol. or intr. Of soldiers in the rank: To 
close up until the elbows are in contact 1803. 
3. trans. To come into or be in contact with. 
Also inir. or absol. ME. 4. To adjoin, border 
on; to skirt. late ME. b. Geom. Of a line 
(straight or curved) or a surface: To meet 
(another line or surface) at a point so that 
when produced it does not (ordinarily) inter- 
sect or ‘cut’ it at that point; to be tangent 
to. Also absol. or intr. in reciprocal sense. 
1570. 5. To strike or hit lightly (esp. with the 
spur, or in Fencing) ME. 6. To affect phy- 
sloally in some way by contact. a. To make 
an impression upon; tostain, scratch, abrade, 
corrode, decompose, ete. 1440. b. To mag- 
netize by contact or rubbing with a magnet. 
Now rare or Obs. 1627. c. To apply some 
substance lightly to (a part of the body, etc.) 
by contact, esp. for medicinal purposes; 
const. with 1602. 7. To affect injuriously in 
some physical way, (e.g. by fire or frost), esp. 
in a slight degree. (Usu. in pa. pple.) 1595. 
8. To test the fineness of (gold or silver) by 
rubbing it upon a touchstone 1548. b. To 
mark (metal) with an official stamp, after it 
has been tested. late ME. 9. To strike the 
strings, keys, ete. of (a musical instrument) 
80 as to make it sound; to play on, esp. to 
play a few notes on; to sound (a horn, a bell) 
1470. b. transf. To produce (musical sounds) 
by ‘touching’ an instrument; to play (an air) 
1893. 10. In drawing, painting, etc.: To 
mark, draw, delineate (a detail of the work) 
by touching the surface with the pencil, 
brush, etc.; also, to modify or alter by such 
touches. Hence transf. in literary composi- 
tion. 1675. b. fig. To mark slightly or super- 
ficially with some colour or aspect: chiefly in 
pa. pple, 1600, 11. intr. Of a ship or those on 
board: To arrive and make a short stay in 
passing at a port or place on the way. Also 
transf. of a traveller. Usu. with at. 1517. b. 
trans. with the port or place as obj.: To land 
upon; to visit in passing. 1593. 

1. Jesus sayde vnto her: touche me not TINDALE 
John 20:17. Him thus intent Ithuriel with his 
Spear Touch'd lightly MILT. T. a match to it, 
and you will presently have a fire 1897. 2. b. His 
Majestie began first to t. for the evil, according 
to costome EVELYN. 3. Loose si le. falls 

n the ice where it touches the rocks TYNDALL. 
sol. Those spheres..T., mingle, are trans- 
figured SHELLEY. 6. a. The Aqua Regalis, which 
dissolves Gold, will not t. Silver 1725. c. Phr. 
To t. the gums (Med.), to induce salivation, as by 
the use of mercury. 7. A horse which was touched 
in the wind 1772, The plants that were touched 
with frost 1884, 8. ‘They haue all bin touch'd, 
and found Base-Mettle SHAKS. 9. Timotheus. . 
With flying fingers touched the lyre DRYDEN. 
b. [He] touched a light and lively air on the 
flageolet Scorr. 10. The lines, tho’ touch'd but 
faintly, are drawn right POPE. b. The rock on 
the woody promontory..is touched with rose- 
colour 1847. 11. We touched at Panaria 1828. 


b. Shall we t. the continent? JOHNSON. 

II. 1. To handle or have to do with in any 
or the slightest degree; to ‘lay a finger on’. 
(Usu. with neg.) late ME. b. spec. To lay 
hands on or meddle with so as to harm; to 
injure, hurt, in any or the least degree ME. 
c. To take (food or drink); usu. (with neg.), 
not to take any at all. late ME. 2. trans. To 
get or go as far as; to reach, attain (lit. and 
fig); fig. to attain equality with, compare 
with. late ME. 3. intr. with at, to, on, upon 
(also absol.): To approach closely; to verge 
upon 1451. b. Naut. (trans.) To keep as close 
to (the wind) as the vessel will sail. Also 
absol. 1568. 4. trans, To take in the hand, 
take, receive, draw (money) — Fr. toucher de 
l'argent; sometimes, to get by underhand 
means. Also abso. Now chieflv slang or 
collog. 1654. 5. To ‘come down upon* (a 
person) for money, to succeed in getting 
money from. collog. 1760. 

1. I had never touched a card RUSKIN, b. The 
Lion will not t. the true Prince SHAKS. € Inever 
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t. a drop GOLDSM. 2. I haue touch'd the highest 
point of all my Greatnesse SHAKS. fig. Is there 
one of you that could t. him? DICKENS. 3. During 
the course of a political life just touching to its 
close BURKE. 4. The. matrimonial arrangement 
is concluded (the agent touching his percentage) 
5 5. I could t. Dad for a few hundreds 

III. t1. trans. To succeed in getting at, ‘hit’; 
to guess or state correctly —1797. 2. To treat 
of, mention; now always, to mention briefly, 

ly, or in passing; to allude to. Now 
rare or arch. late ME. b. intr., usu. with on, 
upon, etc., in same sense ME. 3. trans, To 
say something apt or telling about, esp. in. 
censure. Also to t. to the quick. 1529. 4. To 
pertain or relate to; to be the business of; to 
concern. Obs. or arch. ME. b. To have 
affinity with. Obs. or arch. 1611. 5. To be a 
matter of moment to; to affect, make a dif- 
ference to 1470. 16. To strike, impress (the 
senses, or organs of sense) —1667. 7. To affect 
mentally or morally, to imbue with some 
quality; in bad sense, to infect, taint. Also 
predicated of the quality. Usu. in pa. pple. 
ME. b. pass. To be deranged mentally in a 
slight degree; in pa. pple. slightly insane or 
crazy, ‘cracked’ 1704. 8. To affect with some 
feeling or emotion ; spec. to affect with tender 
feeling, as pity or gratitude ME. b. To in- 
fluence, move (in mind or will) 1570. 9. To 
hurt or wound in mind or feelings, as if by 
touching a sore or tender part; to irritate, 
sting, nettle. Often in fig. phrases, as t. fo the 
quick. 1589. 

1. There you toucht the life of our designe 
SHAKS. 2. b. He touches on the same difficulties 
and he gives no answer to them JOWETT. 3. Ev'n 
those you t. not, hate you POPE. 4. This.. 
touches us not as Liberals or Conservatives, but 
as citizens 1883. 5. His Curses and his blessings 
T. me alike: th’ are breath I not beleeue in 
SHAKS. 7. vue nature amorous of the good, 
But touch'd with no ascetic gloom TENNYSON. 
b. You see master's a little—touched, that's 
all VANBRUGH. 8. I can’t say how much the 
thought of that fidelity has touched me 
‘THACKERAY. 9. It touched. .scores of labourers 
on the raw 1898. 

Phrases. T'o t. and go, to touch for an instant and 
immediately go away or pass on; to deal with 
momentarily or slightly. To t. one’s cap, hat, to 
raise the hand to the cap or hat and touch it in 
token of salutation; const. (o. To t. wood, in 
folk-lore or quasi-superstitious use: to t. wood as a 
charm to avert "deme misfortune. esp. that 
apt to follow untimely boasting or self-gratula- 


tion. 

With adverbs, Touch down. Rugby Football. 
trans, To t, the ground with (the ball) behind the 
goal, usu. that of the opponents; also absol, "T. 

trans. In drawing, etc.: To insert (a detail) "m 
touching with the pencil, brush, etc. T. off. 
trans. a. To represent exactly, to ‘hit off’. b. To 
fire off (a cannon, etc.), 15 by putting a match 
to the touch-hole. €. To break off a GO 
interview. T. up. a. trans. To improve, finish, 
or modify, by adding touches or light strokes. 
b. To stimulate by striking lightly or sharply, 
as with a whip. 

Touch- sb, or vb. in comb. 

1. a. t.-judge, in Rugby Football, an umpire who 
marks when and where the ball goes ‘into touch’; 
-needle, a slender bar or rod of gold or silver, one 
of a set of different standards of fineness, used in 
conjunction with a touchstone for testing the 
fineness of gold or silver; -plate, one of a set of 
plates bearing the ‘touches’ or official marks of 
the company of pewterers; -watch, a watch 80 
contrived that the time by it can be ascertained 
by touch, e.g. in the dark. b. Connected with the 
notion of ready Agpitions cf. TOUOH-POWDER; 
t.-pan, the pan of an old-fashioned gun, into 
which the touch-powder was put; -string, 
string epe in nitre used as a fuse. 

2. t.-back (Rugby Football), the act of touching. 
the ground with the ball on or behind the player's 
own goal-line after it has been driven there by 
the opposing side; -down (Rugby Football), the 
act of touching the ground with the ball behind 
the goal-line, usu. that of the opposing side; 
safety touch-down, the same done behind the 
player's own goal-line after it has been driven 
there by his own side, in order to prevent the 
opposing side from making a touch-down; -up, 
an act of touching up; a stroke added by way of 
improvement or finish; also, a slight reminder. 

‘ouchable (totjüb', a. late ME. |f. 
TovcHv. + -ABLE.] Capable of being touched. 
Hence Tou-chableness, 

Touch and go-, sb. and adj. phr. (Also 
with hyphens.) 1655. [The vbl. phr. touch and 
go used as sb. or adj.) A. sb. 1. The act of 
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touching for an instant and quitting im- 
mediately; something done quickly or in- 
stantaneously. 2. A risky, precarious, or 
ticklish case or state of things (such that a. 
mere touch may cause disaster); a narrow 
escape, ‘near shave’ 1815. 

2. Though it was touch and go she managed to 
retain her seat 1887. 

B. adj. 1. Involving or characterized by 
rapid, slight, or superficial execution; 
sketchy; casual; instantaneous; expeditious 
1812. 2. Risky, of the nature of a narrow 
escape 1856. 

1. ‘Touch-and-go’ sketches 1891. 

Tou:ch-box. Obs. exc. Hist. 1549. [For 
touch-powder box; see TOUCH-POWDER.] A 
box for ‘touch-powder’ or priming-powder, 
formerly forming part of a musketeer’s equip- 
ment. 

Touched (totft, ppl. a. late ME. It. 
TOUCH v. + -ED'.] In various senses of TOUCH 
v, 

T. proof, a ‘proof’ from an engraved or etched 
plate approaching completion, submitted to the 
artist of the picture copied, for his approval or 
criticism. 

Toucher (t»tfo:). late ME. If. as prec. 
+ -ER'.] One who or that which touches, in 
senses of the vb.; esp. in Bowls, a bowl which 
touches the jack. b. collog. or slang. (a) A 
case of close contact, an exact fit. (b) A very 
near approach; in phr. as near as a t., very 
nearly, all but. 1828. 

Tou:ch-hole. 1501. [f. Tovon- in touch- 
powder + HOLE.) A small tubular hole in the 
breech of a fire-arm, through which the charge 
is ignited; the vent. 

Touching (to-tfin), vbl. sb. ME. If. Tovon 
v. + Ndl.] The action of TOUCH v. 1. The 
action, or an act, of feeling something with the 
hand, etc.; the fact or state of being con- 
tiguous; touch, contact; a touch; spec. for 
the ‘king’s evil’. 2. In various fig. senses: 
Mention, treatment or discussion; affecting 
or injuring, ete. late ME. 

Tou-ching, ppl. a. 1508. [f. as prec. + 
-ING*.] "That touches: esp. fig. that touches 
the feelings or emotions; such as to excite 
tender feeling or sympathy; affecting, path- 
etio. 

o VES Ier de and t. losse! SHAKS. A t, faith 
in the efficacy of acts of parliament 1870. Hence 
Tou-ching-ly adv., -ness. 

Tou-ching prep. Now somewhat arch. 
ME. [-(O)Fr. touchant, pr. pple. of toucher 
TOUCH v.; see -ANT. The Fr. form was current 
in Eng. xtv-xy.] I. Where touching is in 
concord with a prec. 8b. or pron., and may be 
rendered ‘that refers or relates to’. (Cf. Con- 
CERNING prep. 1.) 2. Without concord: In 
reference or relation to; as to, respecting, 
regarding; in the way of mentioning or 
treating of; concerning, about. late ME. 3. 
Preceded by as. late ME. 

1. A late Request..t, the Care of a young 
Daughter STEELE. 2. T. the bargain, your.. 
mother was a little too calm DICKENS. 3. As t. 
the Guls or Sea-cobs, they build in rockes 1601. 

Tou-ch-line. 1551. f. ToUCH- + LINE 
0. J fl. Geom. A tangent —1075. 2. (touch 
line.) A line in a diagram representing the 
touch of the counter of a ship 1797. 3. Foot- 
ball, ete. The boundary line on each side of 
the field of play, extending from goal-line to 
goal-line 1808. 

Tou':ch-me-no:t, sb. (d.) 1597. [Phrase 
used as sb.; transl. of NOLI-ME-TANGERE.] 
l. Name for two different kinds of plants 
with seed-vessels which burst ata touch. ta. 
The Squirting Cucumber —1760. b. The Yel- 
low Balsam (Impatiens noli-tangere), or other 
species of Impatiens 1659. 2. gen. A person or 
thing that must not be touched 1893. b. 
attrib. or as adj. 1852. 

2. b. The saucy little beauty carried her head 
with a toss. „and assumed a t. air THACKERAY. 

Tou-ch-pa:per. 1750. (Tovcn- 1 b.] Paper 
steeped in nitreso as to burn slowly on being 
10 by a spark, used for firing gunpowder, 
ete. 

Tou-ch-piece. 1844. f. TOUCH- + PIECE 
sb.] 1. A coin or medal given by the sovereign 
to each person touched for the ‘king’s evil’. 
3. 7 Piece of mechanism operated by a touch 
1897. 


Tou- ch-pow:der. 1497. [app. the earliest 
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of a series of compounds (see TOUCH- 1 b) in 
which touch- signifies the ready setting fire to 
something; app. f. OFr. fochier (le feu), 
touchier to set fire; prob. repr. an OFr. 
*poudre-à-toucher (le feu).] A fine kind of gun- 
powder placed in the pan over the touch- 
hole in an old-fashioned fire-arm; priming 
powder. 

Touchstone (tv'tfisto"n). 1481. If. TOUCH- 
1 + STONE sb., based on OFr. touchepierre 
(mod. pierre de touche).] 1. A smooth, fine- 
grained, black or dark-coloured variety of 
quartz or jasper (also called BASANITE), used 
for testing the quality of gold and silver 
alloys by the colour of the streak produced 
by rubbing them upon it; a piece of such 
stone used for this purpose 1530. b. fig. That 
which serves to test or try the genuineness or 
value of anything; a test, criterion 1533. 2. 
Applied to other stones of similar texture and 
colour, as black marble or basalt 1481, 

1. b. Time. .is the only true t. of merit 1720. 

Touchwood (to-tJ,wud). 1579. [f. TOUCH- 
lb + Woop sb.) Wood or anything of woody 
nature, in such a state as to catch fire readily, 
and which can be used as tinder. a. The soft 
whitesubstance into which wood is converted 
by the action of certain fungi, esp. of Poly- 
porus squamosus, and which has the property 
of burning for many hours when once ig- 
nited, and is occas. self-Iuminous. b. A name 
given to various fungi, esp. two species of 
Polyporus (P. or Fomes fomentarius and P. or 
F. igniarius), or to the tinder called ‘amadou’ 
made from them 1598. c. fig. Said of a thing 
or person that easily ‘takes fire’; esp. an 
irascible or passionate person, one easily 
incensed. Now rare. 1617. 

Touchy (to-tfi), a. 1605. [f. TovcH sb. 
or v. + -Y'; in sense 1 perh, an alteration of 
TETOHY.] 1. Easily moved to anger; apt to 
take offence on slight cause; irascible, irrit- 
able, testy, tetchy. 2. Sensitive to touch; 
physically irritable 1618. b. Kasily ignited 
1000. 3. Ticklish, risky; not to be touched 
without danger 1620. E 

1. She was most t. upon the subject of age 1843, 
Hence Tou'chily adv. Tou-chiness. 

Tough (tof), a. (ob.) (OK. toh = OHG. 2ah, 
MLG. tā : *tayxuz, f. base repr. also (with 
-ja suffix) by MLG. tei, Du. taai, OHG. zàhi 
(G. 2dh).] 1. Of close tenacious substance or 
texture; not easily broken, divided, or dis- 
integrated; not fragile, brittle, or tender; of 
food, difficult to masticate. 2. Of viscous 
consistence or nature; sticky, adhesive, 
tenacious; glutinous OE. 3. fig. Stiff, severe, 
violent; of a contest, ete. :stoutly maintained, 
strenuous, vigorous and stubborn ME. 4. 
Capable of great physical endurance; hardy, 
stout, sturdy ME. 5. Having great intel- 
lectual or moral endurance; difficult to i 
fluence, affect, or impress; firm, persistent; 
also, stubborn, hardened. late ME. 6. Diffi- 
cult to do, perform, or deal with 1019. b. 
Taxing credulity or comprehension 1820. 7. 
U.S. Of criminal or vicious propensities; also, 
rowdy, disorderly 1884. 

1. The pure parts of metals are of themselves 
very flexible and tuff 1665. The ‘cold fowl’ was. . 
as t. as leather 1843. 2. T. viscid saliva 1789. 
3. A t. breeze from the westward 1865. 4. That 
yas what t. old Sir Evan Dhu used to say SCOTT. 

. A man of ripe yeares, but. t. in opinion 1603. 
6. A t. job SCOTT. b. Tell us t. yarns, and then 
swear they are true BARHAM. 

B. sb. U.S. A street ruffian 1866. 

Comb.: t.-cake, -pitch, refined or commercial 
copper. Hence Tou-gh-ly adv., -ness. 

Toughen (t»-f'n), v. 1582. If. prec. + -EN*.] 
trans. and intr. To make or become tough. 

Toughish (t»-fif) a. 1770. [f. as prec. 4 
-ISH'.] Somewhat tough. 

Toupee (ti-pi). Now rare. 1727. E Fr. 
toupet; sce next.] A curl or artificial lock of 
hair on the top of the head, esp. as à crown- 
ing feature of a periwig: a periwig in which 
the front hair was combed up, over a pad, 
into such a top-knot; also, the natural hair 
dressed in this mode; a patch of false hair or 
a small wig to cover a bald place 1731. tb. 
One who wears a toupee; a beau —1747. 

Toupet (ta-pe, Fr. tupe). 1728. [Fr. toupet 
tuft of hair, esp. over the forehead, f. OFr. 
loup, top; see Tor sb., Kr.] 1. = prec. 2. 
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tThe forelock of a horse, etc.; a thick head 
of hair 1797. 3. attrib., as t.-titmouse, the 
Crested Titmouse 1731. 

Tour (tuen, sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. tour, earlier 
tor, torn tornus — Gr. rópvos lathe (et. 
TURN sb. ).] I. 1. One's turn or order (to do 
something); also, a spell of work or duty; a 
shift. Inlateruse Mil. 12. A turning round, 
revolution (rare) 1719. 3. A going or travel“ 
ling from place to place, a round; an excur- 
sion or journey including the visiting of a 
number of places in a circuit or sequence 
1643. b. transf. and fig. A round 1704. fc, A 
Short outing; also, the route taken; in 17th 
€., in London, the drive round Hyde Park 
-1773. d. The circuit of an island, etc.; a 
round 1719. 4. A crescent front of false hair, 
Obs. exc. Hist. 1674. 

2. He made so many Tours. and led us by such 
winding Ways DE For. 3. Te (grand) t.: see 
GRAND TOUR. On t., touring: see TOUR v, 2, 
€. Mr. Povy and I in his coach to Hyde Parke, 
being the first day of the t. there PEPYS. 

II. Fig. uses (mostly from French). fl, A 
shift, expedient 1699. 12. A ‘turn’ given to 
a phrase or sentence, etc. —1751. 13. Manner 
of presenting or exhibiting anything —1794. 
f4. Range, scope —1737. 15. A round, a 
course (of engagements, etc.). STEELE. 6, One 
of the several trills, variations, or changes in 
the song of a trained canary 1906. 

Tour (tue, v. 1746. (f. prec.] tl. intr. 
To ‘take a turn’ in or about a place, esp. rid- 
ing or driving —1760. 2. intr. To make a tour 
or circuitous journey, in which many places 
are visited, for recreation or business; spec. of 
an actor, a theatrical company, or the like: 
to go ‘on tour’, to travel from town to town 
fulfilling engagements 1780, 3. (rans. To make 
the tour or round of (a country or district) 
1885. 4. spec. Theatr. To take (a play or en- 
tertainment) on tour; to tour with 1897. 

3. Mr. R. is this week touring his constituenc; 
1898. 4. The American drama. now being touret 
in the provinces 1897, Hence Tou-rer one who 
tours; à touring-car. Tou- ring vòl. sb, (attrib. in 
touring-car). 

{| Touraco (tü*ràüko). 1743. [= Fr. touraco; 
native name in W. Africa of T'uracus persa.) 
Any bird of the family Musophagida (Plan. 
tain-eaters), natives of southern, western, and 
central Africa, and esp. of the genus T'uracus, 
large birds with brilliant purple, green, and 
crimson plumage and prominent crest (hence 
formerly called erown-birds); also of the genus 


Schizorrhis, with plumage of a plainer char- 
acter. 
Tourbillion  (tu*ibilyon), _||tourbillon 


(turbí'yon) 1477. |- Fr. tourbillon, OFT. 
torbeillon := pop. L. *turbellio, -dn-, dim. of L. 
turbelle bustle, stir, blended with turbo 
whirlwind.) 1. A whirlwind; a whirling 
storm. Now rare or Obs. 2. transf. A whirling 
mass or system; a vortex; a whirl. Obs. exe. 
as Fr. 1712. 3. A kind of firework M spins 
as it rises, describing a spiral 1705. 
2. The . you H. W ALPOLB: 
Tour de force (turdəfors). 1805. [Fr. 10 
turn, feat, de of, force strength.] A feat o! 
Strength, power, or skill. 10 
Tourism (tü*rizm). 1811. [f. TOUR sb. 
+ -IsM.) The theory and practice of touring; 
travelling for pleasure. " 
Tourist (türist) 1800, |f. TOUR sb. : 
-Ist.] One who makes a tour or tours; en 
one who does this for recreation; one W m 
travels for pleasure or culture, visiting à D 
ber of places for their objects of interest, 
scenery, or the like. Also attrib., as l. ue 
ticket; t.-car, a railway carriage with specia 
accommodation for tourists. Fr 
Tourmaline (tü*màlin, -in). 1769. t 755 
lourmaline 1771, G. turmalin 1707, Du. 81155 
malijn 1778, Sp., It. turmalina, ult. f. itt 
halese toramalli cornelian.] Min. A eas ds 
pyro-electric mineral, occurring in crys 7 
also massive, compact, and columnar, STA 
obtained from Ceylon; a complex silicobora 
with a vitreous lustre, usu. black or hess 
and opaque (SCHORL), but also blue (IND i 
ITE), red (RUBELLITE), green, or Selen re 
in various rich transparent or semi- 7 
parent shades, known as precious be, 77 
much used as a gem. b. With a and Pl- 
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gpecimen or gem of this mineral; also, a trans- 
parent plate of tourmaline cut parallelto the 
vertical crystal axis, used in polariscopes, etc. 


Tourmente (turmant). 1847. See TOR- 
MENT 8b. 5. 
Tourn (tim). late ME. [- AFr. tourn 


(whence AL. furnus, tornus, XIJ), f. tourner 
turn, go round; see TURN v.] Eng. Hist, The 
tour, turn, or circuit formerly made by the 
sheriff of a county twice in the year, in which 
he presided at the hundred-court in each 
hundred of the county; the great court leet 
of the county, held on these occasions: it was 
a court of record. 

Tournament (tü?anümént). [ME. turne-, 
tornement — AFr. vars. of OFr. tur-, torneie- 
ment, f. torneier; see TOURNEY V., -MENT.] 
1. orig. A martial sport or exercise of the 
middle ages, in which two parties of com- 
batants, mounted and in armour, fought with 
blunted weapons for the prize of valour; 
later, a meeting at an appointed time and 
place for knightly sports and exercises. 2. 
fig. An encounter or trial of strength 1038. 
3. fransf. A contest in any game of skill in 
which a number of competitors play a series 
of selective games, e.g. a chess or lawn tennis 
t. 1761. 

1. After they be-gonne a turnemente, and 
departed hem in two partyes 1450. 

Tourney (tü"ani, td-ani), sb. [ME. tornei, 
eto. — OFr. tornei (mod. tournoi), f. torneier; 
see next.] prec. 1. 

I..hauntyd the iustes & tornoys 1533. Great 
Bards. have sung, Of Turneys and of Trophies 
hung Min. 

Tourney (tü"ani, tömni), v. ME. I- OFr. 
torneier :— Rom. *tornidiare, f. L. tornus 
TURN sb.] intr. To take part in a tourney; to 
contend or engage in a tournament, 

They justyd and turneyd there 1435. Hence 
Tou rneyer. one who engages in a tourney. 

Tourniquet (tü*aniket, turntke). 1695. 
[7 Fr. tourniquet (XVI), taken to be alt. of OFr. 
tournicle, var. of tounicle, tunicle coat of mail, 
TUNICLE, by assoc. with £ourner TURN v.] 
1, A surgical instrument, consisting essen- 
tially of a bandage, a pad, and a screw, for 
stopping or checking by compression the flow 
of blood through an artery; also, a bandage 
tightened by twisting a rigid bar put through 
it. 2. A turnstile (rare) 1706. 

l'Tournois (turnwa), a. (sb.) Hist. ME. 
Fr. : L. Turonensis of Tours, T'urones, a city 
of France.] Of or pertaining to Tours: esp. 
said of the money coined at Tours, one-fifth 
less in value than that struck at Paris 1475. 
B. sh. Money or a coin of Tours ME. 

(Tournure (turnür). 1748. [Fr. tournure, 
OFr, torneure 1- pop. L. tornatura (Reiche- 
nau, vit), f. L. fornare TURN v.; see -URE.] 
1. (Graceful) manner or bearing: cultivated 
address, 2. The turning of a phrase (rare) 
1816, 3. Contour, shape (of a limb, ete.) 1841. 
4. A pad formerly worn round the waist or 
hips to give shapeliness to a woman's figure: 
also = BUSTLE sb.? 1874. 

Touse (tauz, tans), sb. dial. 1795. [f.next.] 
Horse-play ; a ‘row’, commotion; a fuss. 
Touse (tauz), v. Now rare, 1509. [ME. 
"use, -touse in toltuse (XT), beſtouse (XIV), 
repr, OE. *tiisian = LG, tasen pull or shake 
about, OHG. eir|zusón, er|züsen tear to pieces, 
G. zausen.] 1. trans. To pull roughly about; 
to handle roughly; of a dog: to tear at, 
bU tb. To pull out of joint, to rack. 
QM 2. To disorder, dishevel (the hair, 
ress, etc.): to tumble, rumple (bed-clothes, 
Sheets, etc.) 1598. 3. fig. To abuse or maltreat 
10 some way. Now rare or Obs. 1530. 14. To 
ease (wool) —1706. 15. intr. To touse each 
n tussle —1681. 

» As a Beare, whom angry eurres have touzd 
SPENSER. 3. Fortune, the World that towzes 
‘0 and fro DRAYTON. 

,Toussle, tou-zle (see next), sb. 1738. If. 
ert.] 1. A struggle, a tussle. Se. 2. A tousled 
mass or mop (of hair) 1880. 

jr Qusle, touzle (tawz'l, Se. tn H. v. 1440. 
Dog of ToUvsE v.; see -IE 3 and cf. 
(de SLE.) 1. To pull about roughly; to handle 
9 95 & woman) rudely or indelicately; to dis- 
inl ler, dishevel (the hair, clothes, ete.). 2. 

7. To toss oneself about; also, to rout, rum- 
mage 1852. Hence Tou:sled ppl. a. 
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I/Tous-les-mois (tulemwa). 1839. [Fr., = 
‘all the months, every month’; but prob. a 
popular perversion of foloman, the name in 
the French Antilles.) The name in St. Kitts, 
etc., of species of Canna, esp. C. edulis, and 
of the starch obtained from its root-stocks. 

Tousy, towsy (tauzi, twzi) a. Chiefly 
Sc. and n. dial. 1786. [f. TOUSE v. + -¥}.) 
Dishevelled, unkempt, tousled; shaggy, 
rough. 

Tout (taut) sb. 1718. (f. Tour v.] 1. 
A thieves' scout. slang. 2. One who solicits 
custom 1853. 3. (More fully racing t.) One 
who surreptitiously watches the trials of 
race-horses, so as to gain information for 
betting purposes 1865. 

Tout (ta), sb.* 1678. [perh. — Fr. tout all.] 
A specially successful result in certain games. 

Tout (taut), v. (ME. tite :- OE. *tütian, f. 
*tül- project, stick out, repr. by OE. tjtan 
(once) peep out, become visible, MLG. tite 
horn, funnel (LG. tite, tàt spout), MDu. tite 
nipple (Du. tuit spout, nozzle), ON. tuta teat- 
like prominence. See Toor v.] fl. intr. To 
peep, peer, look out; to gaze —1676. b. To 
keep a sharp look-out. Thieves’ cant. 1700. 
2. trans. To watch, spy on. slang. 1700. b. To 
watch furtively or spy upon (a race-horse or 
its trainer) with a view to using or disposing 
of the information for betting purposes 1812. 
3. intr. To solicit custom, employment, etc. 
importunately; also, Colonial and U.S., to 
canvass for votes 1731. Also trans. with the 
person or thing as object 1928. 

Tout court (tu kar). (Fr. = quite short.] 
Without further addition or explanation. 

Tout ensemble: see ENSEMBLE B. 

Touter (tawtoi. 1754. [f. Tour v. + 
-ER'.] = Tour sb.* 

Tow (ton), ab. late ME. I- MLG. touw i= 
OS. tou = ON. tó wool, tow, rel. to *tōw- in 
OE. toweraft spinning, towhis spinning-house 
i= *tdw- (see TOOL sb.).) tl. app. The un- 
worked stem or fibre of flax, before it is 
heckled.late ME. only. 2. The fibre of flax, 
hemp, or jute prepared for spinning by some 
process of scutching. late ME. 3. More 
strictly, the shorter flbres of flax or hemp, 
which are separated by heckling from the 
fine and long-stapled, called line 1530. 4. 
attrib. 1601. 

Tow (tó»), sb.* 1600, [f. Tow v. J 1. A 
rope used for towing, a tow-line. 2. The ac- 
tion of towing or fact of being towed 1622. 3. 
A vessel taken in tow; also, a string of barges, 
boats, ctc., being towed 1805. b. A vessel that 
tows; a tug 1874. 

2. Phr, In t, in the condition of being towed (of 
or by the towing vessel). To take in t. (said of a 
ship, etc.), to begin and continue to tow, to tow; 
fig. to take under one’s guidance or patronage; 


to take charge of. 
Comb.: t.-boat, a boat used in towing; spec. a 


; -post, a towing-post. , 
on (602). b. LOE. togian = OFris. logia, 
MLG. togen, OHG. zogón, ON. toga :- Gmo. 
*tozojan, f. %- (*lus-), wk. grade of *leux- 
*taux- *tug- draw; see TEE r. IJ t1. trans. To 
draw by force; to pull, drag —1583. 2. spec. 
To draw or drag (a vessel, etc.) on the water 
by a rope. late ME. 3. To drag by or as by a 
line. joc. 1663. 4. intr. or absah To proceed by 
wing or being towed 1612. 

* A mounted Mexican towing a bull 1883. 

Tow (to), v.“ 1615. [f. Tow sb.") trans, 
To comb or card flax; also, to reduce to the 
state of tow or fibre. 

Towage (toéd3). MK. [orig. = AFr. low- 
age, AL. towagium (XM in both senses), f. 
ME. towe Tow v. In mod. use apprehended 
as f. Tow v. ] 1. The charge or payment for 
towing a vessel 1562. 2. The action or process 
of towing or being towed ME. z 

Towan (tauüm. Cornw. 1803. [Cornish.] 

0E. 


A coast sand-hill. 

Toward (tó"(w)od), a. and adr. 
toweard = OS. toward, OHG. suowart, -wert 
‘directed forwards’; see TO prep., -WARD.] 
A. adj. t1. That is to come, coming, future 
—1013. 12. Approaching, imminent, impend- 
ing —1586. b. pred. Now rare or Obs. OE. c. 
In progress, going on; being done 1838. 3. 
Ot young persons: Promising, ‘hopeful’, for- 
ward; making good progress; disposed, will- 
ing or apt to learn; docile. Obs. or arch. ME. 
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4. Willing, compliant, obliging, docile. Obs. 
or arch. 1440. b. Of things: Favourable, 
propios: the opposite of untoward (rare) 

2. b. There is sure another flood t., and these 
couples are comming to the Arke SHAKS. 3. There 
was neuer mother had a towarder son HEYWOOD. 
4. b. A t. breeze GLADSTONE, 

B, adv. 1, In a direction toward oneself, or 
toward something aimed at. Obs. or arch. ME. 
2. Onward (in a course), forward. late ME. 

Toward (tüwüad, toad, toad), prep. 
OE. toweard, n. of the adj., orig. construed 
with gen., later with dat.] 1. Of motion (or 
action figured as motion): In the direction of ; 
so as to approach (but not necessarily reach). 
fb. With implication of reaching; to —1611. 
2. Ot position: In the direction of; on the side 
next to; facing ME. 3. In the direction of (in 
fig. senses) ME. 4. Of time: So as to ap- 
proach; at the approach of, shortly before, 
near. late ME. 5. Nearly as much as, nearly 
1449. 6, In the way of a contribution to; as 
a help to; for 1468. 

1. I presse t. the marke PAil. 3:14. b. Pilgrimes 
were they alle That t. Caunterbury wolden ryde 
CHAUCER, 2. Under Suth-rey t. the South lieth, . 
Suth-sex HOLLAND. 3. This is the way in which I 
act t. my own children 1867. 4. At dates well t. 
the middle of this century 1876. 5. They tise. . 
t. a hundred feet above the plain 1879. 6. Here 
is two and eightpence halfpenny t. your loss 
Swirr. A fund..t. the expenses of removing 
paupers by emigration SOUTHEY. 

Towardly (tó*(w)oidli, tó-o1d-), a. arch. 
1520. [f. TOWARD a. + -LY'.] 1, Likely to lead 
to a desired result; propitious; favourable; 
seasonable, befitting. 2. = TOWARD a. 3. 1528. 
3. Well-disposed, dutiful, tractable 1513. b. 
Fayourably disposed, friendly, affable 1550. 

1. He must choose a t. hour 1884, 2. He was my 
Pupil at Oxford, and a very t. one 1627, 3. b. 
England proved not yet so t. as he expected 
CLARENDON. To:wardliness (now dial. or ar 
So To-wardly adv. in a toward or t. manner, 

Towardness (tó*(w)o1dnés, tó-o1d-). Now 
Obs. or arch. 1461, I. as prec, + -NESS.] The 
quality or condition of being ‘toward’. 

Towards (tüw(adz, tó*oadz, tó*1dz), prep. 
and adv. (OH. toweardes, f. tóweard TOWARD 
a.  -8; 860 -WARDS,] A. prep. = TOWARD 
prep. B. adv. or predicative adj. t1. In 
preparation, at hand, imminent —1697. 2. In 
the direction of some person or thing in- 
dicated by the context. Obs. or arch. 1590. 

Towel (tawél), sb. (ME. fowaile, towelle, 
touel — OFr. toail()e (mod. touaille) = Gmo. 
*pwaxljó (OH G. dwahila, G. dial. zwehle nap- 
kin), f. *Pwaxan wash, whence OE. pwčan, 
OS. thwahan, OHG. dwahan, ON. pvá, Goth. 
pwahan.] 1. A cloth for wiping something 
dry, esp. for wiping the hands, face, or person 
after washing or bathing. Also formerly a 
table-napkin or other cloth used at meals. 
b. Phr. To throw (or toss) in the t.: cf. SPONGE 
Sb.“ I. 1. Phr, 12. Eccl. Applied to an altar- 
cloth; also, a communion-cloth —1737. 3. 
slang. Oaken t., a stick, cudgel; lead be, a 
bullet 1709. 

1. Bath-, faces, glass-t. 

Comb.: orse, a wooden frame on which 
towels are hung; -roller, a horizontal roller on 
which an ‘endless’ t. (roller- or round-t.) is hung. 

Towel, v. 1705. |f. prec.] 1. trans. To 
apply a towel to; to rub or dry with a towel 
1836. b. inir. with at 1861. 2. slang. To beat, 
cudgel, thrash 1705. 

Towelling, toweling (tawélin). 1583. 
[f. TOWEL sb, and v. + -ING*.] 1. Material for 
or of towels. 2. Rubbing with, or application 
of, a towel 1859. 3. slang. A drubbing, thrash- 
ing 1851. 

Tower (tau’s, tauo2), sb. (OK. torr — L. 
turris; early ME. tūr, later tour, towr = AFT., 
OFr. tur, tor, (also mod.) tour :- stem of L. 
turris — Gr. réppis tópas.) I. 1. A building 
lofty in proportion to the size of its base, 
either isolated, or forming part of a castle, 
chureh, or other edifice, or of the walls of a 
town. 2. Such a structure used as a strong- 
hold, fortress, or prison, or built primarily 
for purposes of defence. (In this sense often 
used to include the whole stronghold of which 
the tower was the nucleus.) ME. 3. fig. ME. 
4. transf. A lofty pile or material mass ME. 
5. The gun-turret on an ironclad 1889, 6. 
Applied to things having the form of or 
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likened to a tower. ta. Chess, The castle or 
rook —1049. b. A very high head-dress worn 
by women in the reigns of William III and 
Anne. Hist. 1612. c, Applied to various tech- 
nical structures and devices, now only des- 
eriptively 1662. d. U.S. A railway signal-box 
1904. 

1, Bell-, church-, watch-, water-t. Round t.: see 
ROUND d. T'. of silence, the structure on which the 
Parsees expose their dead. 2. The Bastile is but 
another word for a t. STERNE. T. of London, also 
called His Majesty's J., and often simply The T., 
is the entire fortress surrounding the original 
White T. of William Rufus. 3. He is my goodnes 
and my fortres, my t. and my deliuerer BIBLE 
(Genev.) Ps. 144 2. 

II. a. Lofty flight; soaring 1480. b. The 
vertical ascent of a wounded bird 1890. 

Phr. Z, and town (also town and .), an alliterative 
phrase for the inhabited places of a country or 
region generally. , 

Comb.: t.-cress, the cruciferous plant Arabis 
. hill, a hill near or on which a t. is built; 
spec. (with caps.) the rising ground by the T. of 
London; -man U.S., a railway signalman; 
-stamp, the official mark on gold and silver 
articles; hall-mark, 

Tower (tó"o1) sb.* 1611. [f. Tow v. + 
kl.] One who tows or draws with a rope; 
esp. one who tows a boat on a river or canal, 

Tower (tawx, tau-oa), v. 1582. [f. TOWER 
h.] 1. a. intr. To rise to a great height 
like a tower; to rise aloft, stand high. b. fig. 
Usu. const. above, 1776. 2. trans. To raise or 
uplift to a height; to exalt 1596. 3. intr. a. 
Hawking, To mount up, as a hawk, so as to 
be able to swoop down on the quarry 1593. b. 
To soar aloft, as a bird 1647. c. To rise verti- 
cally, as a bird when wounded 1812. 14. fig. 
To rise on high, to soar —1748. +5. trans. To 
soar aloft in or into; to rise to 1667. 

1, a. On th’ other side an high rocke toured still 
SPENSER. b. Does not Gray’s poetry, sir, t. above 
the common mark? BOSWELL. 2. Where hills 
tower'd high their crowns CLARE, 3. a. My Lord 
Protectours Hawkes do towre so well SHAKS. 
b. The Eagle had cast its Feathers, and could 
towre no more 1647, 5. Yet oft they. .towre The 
mid Aereal Skie MIL x. 

Towered (tau-o1d), a. late ME. It. TOWER 
8b. and v. + -ED.] 1. Having a tower or 
towers, adorned or defended by towers; 
raised or rising on high like a tower. 12. Im- 
mured in a tower —1750. 

1. Towred Cities please us then MIL, 

Tow-ering, ppl. a. 1598. [f. TOWER v. 
+ -ING*.] 1. That towers, in various senses. 
2, Rising to a high pitch of violence or inten- 
sity 1602. 

1. The towring Ash is fairest in the Woods 
DRYDEN. A man..of t. ambition 1840. 2. The 
brauery of his griefe did put me Into a Towring 
passion SHAKS. Hence Tow-eringly adv. 

Tower mustard. 1597. [So named from 
its habit of growth.] A cruciferous plant Tur- 
ritis glabra, found on banks and cliffs. b. 
Sometimes applied to Arabis turrita, the 
tower-cress 1760. 

Tower pound. Also tpound Tower. 
1469. [So called from the standard pound 
which was kept in the Tower of London.] A 
pound weight of 5400 grains (= 11} Troy 
ounces), which was the legal mint pound of 
England prior to the adoption of the Troy 
pound of 5760 grains in 1620. So Tower 
weight, weight expressed in terms of the 
Tower pound. 

Towery (tauri) a. 1611. |f. TOWER sb.! 
+ -Y^] 1. Having towers; adorned or de- 
fended with towers, 2. Rising to a lofty 
height; tower-like; also fig. aspiring; exalted 
1781. 

0 0 a tow'ry pride POPE. 2. T. trees 


Towhee (tau-hi, taui) U.S. 1730. 
(‘From one of its notes’? (Newton).] The 
ground-robin or CHEEWINK of N. America. 

Towing (tóvin) vbl. sb. 1494. If. Tow 
v.! -ING'.] The action of Tow v. 

altrib.; t.-lights sb. pl. white lights carried one 
above another by a vessel which has another or 
others in tow; -path = TOW-PATH; -post, a 
post to make a tow-rope fast to. 

Tow-line (tō"ləin). 1719. (t. Tow v. 
or sb.* + LINE sb. ] A line, rope, or hawser 
by which anything is towed ; spec. in Whaling, 
the whale-line. 

Town (taun), sb. [OE. tin = OFris., OS. 
tin, OHG. zün (Du. tuin garden, G. zaun) 
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fence, hedge, ON, tún - Gmc. *tunaz, *tunam, 
rel. to Celtic *dun- in the place names (e.g. 
Lugdunum Leiden, Lyons), OIr. dun, W. din 
fort, castle, camp, fortified place.] tl. An 
enclosed place or piece of ground, an en- 
closure; à field, garden, yard, court. late 
ME. tb. spec. The enclosed land surrounding 
or belonging to a single dwelling; a farm with 
its farmhouse; a manor; the enclosed land of 
a village community: sometimes also = 
parish, when this was coextensive with a 
manor~1785. 2. The house or group of houses 
or buildings upon this enclosed land; the 
farmstead or homestead on a farm or holding. 
Now esp. Se. OE. 3. A (small) group of 
dwellings or buildings; a village or hamlet 
with little or no local organization. (Often 
= L. vicus.) Now dial. OE. 4. Now com- 
monly designating an assemblage of build- 
ings, public and private, larger than a village, 
and having more complete and independent 
local government; applied not only to a 
‘borough’, and a ‘city’, but also to an ‘urban 
district’, and sometimes also to small in- 
habited places below the rank of an ‘urban 
district’ ME. b. Without article, after preps. 
and verbs, as in, oul of, to t., to leave t, etc.: 
i.e. the particular town under consideration, 
or that with which one has to do; the chief 
town of the district or province, the capital; 
in England since c1700 spec. said of London 
ME. c. With def. art., opp. to the country. 
late ME. d. In ME., and later in ballad 
poetry, etc., often added after the name of a 
town, in apposition. arch. ME. 5. As a col- 
lective sing. a. The community of a town in 
its corporate capacity; the corporation; b. 
The townspeople; c. spec. The fashionable 
society of London (or other leading city 
thought of); ‘society’. arch. ME. d. absol. 
at Oxford and Cambridge: The body of 
citizens or townsmen as dist. from members 
of the university; esp. in phr. £. and gown 
1647. 6. U.S. A geographical division for 
local or state government. a. A township; 
also, its inhabitants. (Esp. in the New Eng- 
land States.) b. A municipal corporation, 
having its own geographical boundaries (as 
dist. from a.). 1808. 7. transf. An assemblage 
of burrows of prairie-dogs, nests of penguins, 
etc. 1808. 

2. Waverley learned. .from this colloquy that in 
Scotland a single house was called a town SCOTT. 
4. b. When he is in T., he lives in Soho-Square 
STEELE. C. You say I love the t. 1712. Land in 
the town seems to be let by the grain as if it 
was radium 1909. d. A trainband captain eke 
was he Of famous London t. COWPER, 5. a. I find 
all the t. almost going out of t, PEPYS. 

Phrases. To come to t., to make one's appearance, 
arrive, come in, Man about t., one who is in the 
round of social functions, fashionable dissipations, 
ete. in ‘town’. Man or woman (girl) of the t., one 
belonging to the shady or ‘fast’ side of t. life. On 
thet., (a) in the swing of fashionable life; (b) getting 
a living by prostitution, thieving, or the like: cf. on 
the streets; (c) chargeable to the parish (dial.); so 
to come upon the t. 

attrib. and Comi bull, a bull formerly kept 
in turn by the cow-keepers of a village; hence fig. 
of a man; -council, the elective, deliberative, 
and administrative body of a t.; hence t.-coun- 
cillor; -crier, a public crier; -cross, the market 
cross of a t.; -ditch (now Hist.), the ditch or 
moat surrounding a walled t. Weller, one who 
dwells in a t., a townsman; -living, town-life; 
also, an eccl. benefice in a t.; -mouse, fig. a 
dweller in a t., esp. as unfamiliar with country 
life (in allusion to Azsop's fable); -reeve (now 
Hist.), the bailiff or steward of a tn. b. Combs. 
with town's: townsfolk = TOWNSPEOPLE; 
Ttown's husband, a borough official having 
charge of the accounts, etc.; townswoman, a 
woman inhabitant of the t.; with possessive, a 
woman of the same t. 

Town, v. rare. (Only in pa. pple. Towned.) 
1585. [f. prec.] trans. a. To furnish with 
towns. b. To make into a town. 

Town-clerk. ME. The clerk or secre- 
tary to the corporation of a town, who has 
charge of the records, correspondence, and 
legal business, the conduet of municipal elec- 
tions, etc. 

tTow-n-cress. 0E. tūncressa, f. tin 
garden, TOWN + CREss.] Garden cress (Lepi- 
dium sativum). 

Townee (tauni). 1897. f. TOWN sb. + 
BE’ (Oxford); earlier in U.S. fowny.] A 
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townsman, esp. 
the university. 

Town-end. Now dial. Also town's end, 
late ME. The end of the main street of à 
town or village; one of the extremities of a 
town. 

Tow-net (tó"net) 1816. [f. Tow sb: or 
v. + NET Sb. ] A drag-net or dredge used for 
the collection of natura! specimens, 

Town hall. 1481. A large hall used for 
the transaction of the public business of a 
town, the holding of a court of justice, assem- 
blies, entertainments, etc.; the great hall of 
the town-house; now commonly applied to 
the whole building. 

Town-house, town house. 1530. 1, 
A municipal building containing the publie 
offices, court-house, and town hall; now usu, 
called Town HALL. b. U.S. (a) An almshouse, 
workhouse. (5) A town prison. 1889. 2. 
(Town house.) A house in a town; a resi- 
dence in town, us dist. from a country house 
1825. 

Townish (tau-niJ), a. late ME. If. TOWN 
sb. + -ISH'.] +1. Of or pertaining to a town; 
urban —1074. 2. Pertaining to or character- 
istic of the town ortown life, esp. a& dist. from. 
the country; having the manners or habits 
of town-dwellers 1500. 

Townlet (tau:nlét). 1562. [f. as prec. + 
"LET.] A tiny or diminutive town. 


as dist. from a member of 


Townly (tawnli), a. 1749. [LY] = 
TOWNISH 2. 
Town-made (stress var.), a. 1800. Made 


or manufaetured in à town; spec. in the town. 
of the distriet. Also as sb. 

Town-major. Obs. or Hist. 1070. a. 
The major of a town-guard, as formerly in 
Edinburgh. b. The chief executive officer in 
a garrison-town or fortress 1702. c. Applied 
vaguely to the chief magistrate or adminis- 
trative officer of a foreign town 1748. 

‘Town-meeting. 1636. A general assem- 
bly of the inhabitants of a town; spec. in U.S, 
a legal meeting of the qualified voters of a 
‘town’ for the transaction of public business, 
having certain powers of local government. 

To-wn-pla:nning. 1906. The preparation 
and construction of plans in accordance with 
which the growth and extension of a town is 
to be regulated, so as to make the most of the 
natural advantages of the site, and to secure 
the most advantageous conditions of housing 
and traffic, etc. 

Township (tau-nfip). [OE. tanscipe; see 
TOWN, -SHIP.] t1. In OE., The inhabitants or 
population of a /ün or village collectively. 2. 
The inhabitants of a particular manor, 
parish, or division of a hundred, as à 
community, or in their corporate capacity. 
Now chiefly Hist. 1444. b. Applied to the 
manor, parish, ete. itself, as a territorial 
division. Now chiefly Hisl. late ME. C. spec. 
Each of the local divisions of, or districts 
comprised in, a large original parish, each 
containing a village or small town, usu. hav- 
ing its own church 1540. 3. fransf. Often 
rendering L. pagus, Gr. ófuos, and thus ap- 
plied to independent or self-governing towns 
of ancient Greece, Italy, and other lands, ete. 
1002. 4. Sc, A farm held in joint tenancy 1813. 
5. U.S. and Canada. A division of à coa 
haying certain corporate powers of 1155 
administration (in the newer states, à diy’ 
sion six miles square, and so called even when 
still unsettled); the same that in New AM 
land is called a town 1685. 6. In Austral "5 
A site laid our prospectively for a town 1 
7. By some 19th c. historical writers, adopte 
to designate what they consider to have enn 
the simplest form of local or social organiza 
tion in primitive OE. times 1832. " 

Townsman (taunzmin) OE. [f. E 
genitive of TOWN + MAN sh.] 11. OF. (tin A 
man). One who lives in a tin; a village ^ 
villein. 2. A man who lives in a town oF en D 
a citizen. late ME. b. A man of one's ow? A 
the same town; a fellow-townsman ME. S 
An ordinary citizen or resident of à beer 
sity town as dist. from a GOWNSMAN (3 c) 1768. 
3. New England. = SELEOTMAN 1656. 12 75 

Townspeople (tawnz,pi:p’l). 1048. f. a 
prec.] People or inhabitants of a town 
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towns; townsmen and townswomen; towns- 
folk. (Usu. const. as pl.) 

Town-talk. 1654, The common talk or 
gossip of the people of a town; the subject or 
matter of such talk. 

Townward (taunwğad), adv. (d.) late ME. 
|f. Town sb. + -WARD.] "Towards or in the 
direction of the town. B. adj. Going or direct- 
ed toward the town 1806. 

The t. drift of the people 1893. So Tow-nwards 
adv. 

Tow-path (tó*pap). 1846. [f. Tow v. + 
Pamm.] A path by the side of a canal or navi- 
gable river for use in towing. 

Tow-rope (tó*ró"p. ME. [f. Tow v. + 
Rope sb.] A rope (hawser, cable, or the like) 
used in towing. 

Tow-row (taurau), sb. and a. 1709. [Re- 
dupl. form of Row sh. orig. dial.) A. sb. An 
uproar, hubbub, din 1877. 1B. adj. Intoxi- 
cated. 

Towser (tau'zə1). 1078. [f. TOUSE v. + 
Anl.] (With capital T.) A common name for 
a large dog, such as was used to bait bears 
or bulls; also fransf. of a person. 

Towy (toi), a. 1601. IT. Tow sb. + -Y'.] 
Like or of the nature of tow. 

Tox- i, comb. form, repr. ToxI- or Toxo-* 
bef. a vowel. 

Toxemia (tokst-mia), [Gr, etu blood, after 
anamia, etc.], à morbid condition of the blood 
caused by a toxin; blood-poisoning; hence 
Toxemic (-imik) a., pertaining to or affected 
with toxemia, Toxansemia (-ini-mià), anemia 
caused by the action of a poison, usu. a ptomaine. 

Tox- Toxo-. 

Toxi- (toksi), comb. form arbitrarily repr. 
Toxic or TOXIN, as in Toxidermic (-d5-amik) 
a. [Gr. &£pua skin), pertaining to skin-disease 
produced by a poison.  |/Toxipho'bia 
[-PHOBIA] fear of being poisoned, as a form of 
insanity or monomania, 

Toxic (te-ksik), a. (sb.) 1604. [f. med.L. 
toxicus poisoned, imbued with poison, adj. of 
which the neut. (ozicum was already in el. L., 
= poison — Gr. roftco éápuaxov poison for 
smearing arrows (rotwós orig. meaning ‘of or 
pertaining to the bow’, régov).] 1. Of the 
nature of a poison; poisonous, 2, Caused or 
produced by a poison; due to poisoning 1872, 
B. sb. A toxic substance, a poison 1890, 

1, The introduction into the torrent of the 
circulation of t, substances 1876. 2. T. Insanity 


874, 80 To'xical d. of t. nature or character 


Toxicant (teksikünt), a. and sb. rare. 
1882. [var. of INTOXIOANT with differentiation 
of meaning; cf. next.] A. adj. Acting as & 
poison; poisonous, toxic 1891. B. sb. A 
Poisonous substance, a poison 1882. 

Toxication (toksiké"-on). 1821. [var. of 
INTOXICATION ‘the action of poisoning’ (obs. 
exe, Med.).] Poisoning: esp. by toxic sub- 
stances produced by disease-germs. 

Toxicity (toksi-siti), 1881. [f. Toxic + 
-ITY.] Toxic or poisonous quality, esp. in rola- 
tion to its degree or strength. 

Toxico- (tọ'ksiko), bef. a vowel toxic-, 
repr. Gr. zotucóv in sense ‘poison’ (see TOXIC), 
but mostly used as comb. form of TOXIC, as in 
lToxicoderma (-dóumà)  -dermatitis, 
dermi-tis (Gr. &pua skin; see -ITIS], inflam- 
mation of the skin caused by an irritant 
poison. |/Toxicoma:nia [MANIA], a morbid 
craving for poisons. Toxicopho-bia = toxi- 


phobia, 
roxicology (toksikolódgi). 1799. f. 
OXICO- + -LoGy. Cf. Fr. toxicologie.) The 


Science of poisons; that department of path- 
ology or medicine which deals with the 
PEE and effects of poisons. So To:xi- 
Colo gical 4. belonging or relating to t. 
Hic erron. used for fozical). To:xi- 
x A Bically adv. in relation to t. Toxi- 
0-logist, a person versed in t. 
ja Toxicosis (toksik6"-sis). Pl. -oses CG Sf). 
Eu + [mod.L., f. as prec. + -osts.] Path. A 
isease or morbid condition produced by the 
action of a poison. 
gLo*xifer, 1853. [- mod.L. Tozifera, f. 
1101 ófa arrows + L. er bearing. ] Zool. A 
‘olluse of the sub- order Tozifera. 
A QXin (to'ksin). 1886. [f. TOXIO n.! 
See poison, usu. of an albuminous 
ure, esp. one produced by a microbe, 
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which causes à particular disease when pre- 
sent in the system of a human oranimal body, 

Toxo-* (tokso), bef. a vowel tox-, comb. 
form repr. Gr. rófov bow, in ToxopOx, TOXO- 
PHILITE, etc. 

Toxo-*, used as comb. form of Toxin (ef. 
ToXI-) or instead of Toxico-, as in To-xophil 
Cl) a. [Gr. -es loving], having affinity for 
a toxin. To-xophore (-fo*1, Toxophoric 
(cori, Toxophorous (-ofóros) adjs. (Gr. 
-$opos bearing, carrying], poison-bearing; up- 
plied to a particular group of atoms in the 
molecule of a toxin to which its toxic prop- 
erties are due. 

Toxodon (tg-ksddgn). 1837. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. rótov bow + déous, ó&ovr- tooth.] Palwont. 
A genus of large extinct quadrupeds, having 
strongly curved molar teeth, whose remains 
are found in Pleistocene deposits in S. Amer- 
ica. Hence To-xodont adj. belonging to or 
having the characters of the order T'orodonta, 
typified by this genus; sb. a quadruped of 
this order. 

Toxoglossate (toksoglo:se!t), a. 1853. f. 
mod. L. T'oroglossa (Troschel, 1848), f. Gr. rófa 
arrows, darts + yAdova tongue; see -ATE* 2.] 
Zool. Having the characters of the Toxoglossa 
of Troschel, a group of gasteropod molluscs; 
the same as Gray's Tozifera. 

Toxophilite (tokso-filoit). 1794. [f. Toxo- 
philus, title of Ascham’s book (1545) intended 
to mean ‘lover of the bow’ (f. Gr. csg bow 
+ dos -PHIL) + -ITE'; quasi ‘a follower of 
Toxophilus'.] A lover or devotee of archery, 
an archer 1812. b. attrib. Of or pertaining to 
archers or archery 1794. Hence Toxo-phily, 
the practice of, or addiction to, archery. 

Toy (toi), sb. 1500. [Of unkn. origin; there 
are serious gaps in the early evidence; MDu. 
toi (Du. tooi) attire, finery, agrees in form but 
not in sense.] I. Abstract senses. fl. Amor- 
ons sport, dallying, toying; with pl., an act or 
piece of this, a light caress 1707. 12. A 
sportive or frisky movement; an antic, a 
trick -1777. 3. A fantastic or trifling speech 
or piece of writing; a foolish or idle tale; a 
jest, joke, pun; a light or facetious composi- 
tion. arch. 1542. +4, A whim, crotchet, cap- 
rice 1699. tb. spec. A foolish or unreasoning 
aversion; esp. in phr. to take (a) t. at some- 
thing —1697. 


1. Ro said he, and forbore not glance or t. Of 


amorous intent, well understood Of Eve MILT. 
3. I neuer may beleeue These anticke fables, nor 
these Fairy toyes SHAKS, 

II. Concrete senses. 1. gen. A thing of little 
or no value or importance, a trifle; a foolish 
or senseless affair, a piece of nonsense; pl. 
trumpery, rubbish 1530. 2. A plaything for 
children or others; also, something contrived 
for amusement rather than for practical use 
(esp. in phr. a mere l,) 1686. 3. A small article 
of little intrinsic value; a knick-knack, trin- 
ket, gewgaw; hence applied to anything 
small, flimsy, or inferior of its kind (now 
chiefly attrib.) 1596. 4. fig. Applied to a per- 
son 1598. 5, Applied to a diminutive breed 
or variety of animals 1877. 6. Sc. A close cap 
or head-dress, of linen or wool, with flaps 
coming down to the shoulders, formerly worn 
by women of the lower classes in Scotland. 
Now rare or Obs. 1724. 7. altrib.: a. That is a 
toy (in sense II. 2); applied to small models or 
imitations of ordinary objects used as play- 
things, as (. cannon, train, etc. 1830. b. 
transf. and fig. Applied to things of diminu- 
tive size, flimsy construction, or petty char- 
acter 1821. c. Applied to an animal, esp. à 
dog of a diminutive breed or variety, kept as 
a pet 1863. 

1. From this instant, 
Mortalitie: All is but Toyes 


‘here’s nothing serious in 
Tieres SHAKS, 2. Lead 


toyes SHAKS. 
hands of the com! 
Toy ful a.; amusing (now rare or Obs.). 


Toy, v. 
o act idly; to trifle, ‘play’ (wilh a per- 


dally, flirt. 


i 


Ks. fig. He had..toyed a little with the 
iate m 3. T. with, to play with (a material 
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object), to handle or finger idly; hence, to work 
idly or carelessly with or at. Hence Hey er One 


who toys; a trifler, 

To-year (tu i-, adv. Now dial, ME. 
If. To prep. A. II. 2 + Yuan; ef. to-day, ote.) 
This year. 

Toy-ing, ppl. a. 1566. [f. Toy v. + -1NG'.] 
That toys; esp. amorously sportive. Hence 
Toy'ingly adv, 

Toyish (toiif) a. Now rare, 1503. |f. 
Toy sb. + -I8H'.] Having the character of a 
toy, or addicted to toys, 1. Trifling; foolish, 
nonsensical 1574. 12. Sportive, frisky, skit- 
tish; amorously sportive, wanton —1080, 3. 
Of the nature of, or fit for, a plaything; of a 
sportive character, as a writing 1699. Hence 
Toy:ish-ly adv., -ness. 

Toyman (toi'měæn). 1707. [f. Toy sb. + 
MAN sb.) A man who sells toys, or who keeps 
à toy-shop. 

Toy--shop. 1693. 1, A shop for the sale 
of trinkets, knick-knaeks, or small orna- 
mental articles. arch. 2. A shop for the sale 
of toys or playthings 1818. 

+Toy-some, a. rare. 1038. [f. TOY sb, + 
-sowE] Full of ‘toys’, or having the char- 
acter of a ‘toy’; fantastic; playful; amor- 
ously sportive —1754. 

Toze, tose (to], v. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
tose repr. OE. *tasian ü- *taisdjan, f. WGme, 
*lais-; sce 'TEASE.] trans. = TEASE v. 1. Also 


tig. 

Toze (taz), v.* 1708. [Possibly same 
word as prec.) T'in-mining. (trans.) To sepa- 
rate tin ore from the gangue or rough ore by 
stirring the slimes in a keeve, and allowing 
the heavier particles to settle. 

Trabea (tré^bià). Pl. -ew (U). 1000. 
[L.] Rom. Antiq. A toga ornamented with 
horizontal purple stripes, worn as astate robe 
by kings, consuls, and other men of rank in 
ancient Rome. 

Trabeate (tré'-bie't), a. 1890, [irreg. f. L. 
trabs, irab- beam + -ATE*, presumably con- 
fused with L. trabeatus ‘wearing a trabea’.) 
Arch, = next. 

Trabeated (tré'-bije'téd), a. 1843. [f. as 
prec, + -ED'.] Arch. Constructed with beams; 
having beams or long squared stones as lin- 
tels and entablatures, instead of using the 
arch; covered with a beam or entablature, as 
a doorway. 

Trabeation (tré'bié-fon). 1503. [irreg. 
f. L. trabs, trab- beam; see -ATION, and cf. 
TRABEATE.] Arch. ta. An entablature, b. 
Trabeated structure, 

\(Trabecula (trábe:kiülà). Pl, -æ (Z). 1886. 
II., dim. of trabs, trab- beam; see -OULE.] A 
structure in an animal or plant resembling 
a small beam or bar. So Trabe'cular a. per- 
taining to or of the nature of a t.; composed 
of or furnished with trabeculw 1822. Tra- 
be:culate (1866), -ated (1870) adjs. furnished 
with or having trabeculi. 

Trabuch (trübu:k). Obs. or arch, 1482, 
[= OFr, trabuc, f. tra-, tres- (i= L. trans, 
expressing displacement) + buc trunk (of 
the body), bulk — Frankish bük belly. Cf. 
"TREBUOHET.] A medieval engine of war for 
throwing great stones against walls, eto. 

\Tracasserie (trakasri). 1656. [Fr., f. tra- 
casser bustle, worry oneself; see -ERY.] A 
state of disturbance or annoyance; a turmoil, 
bother, fuss; a petty quarrel. (Chiefly in pl.) 

Trace (tré's), sb.! ME. [= (O)Fr. trace, f. 
tracier (mod. tracer); see TRACK v.] tl. The 
way or path which anything takes; course, 
road —1768. 12. A line, file, or train of persons 
1008. +3. pl. The series or line of footprints 
left by an animal; hence in sing. & footprint 
—1700. 4. The track made by the passage of 
any person or thing, whether beaten by feet 
or indicated in any other way. late ME. b. 
spec. A beaten path through a wild or un- 
enclosed region, made by the passage of men 
or beasts; a track, a trail. U.S, 1807. 5. pl. 
Vestiges or marks remaining and indicating 
the former presence, existence, or action of 
something; sing. a vestige, an indication. late 
ME. b. An indication of the presence of a 
minute amount of some constituent in a com- 
pound; a quantity so minute as to be inferred 
but not actually measured; esp. in Chem.; 
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transf, a very little 1827. 6. fig. A non-mater- 
ial indication or evidence of the presence or 
existence of something, or of a former event 
or condition; a sign, mark 1650. 7. A line or 
figure drawn; a tracing, drawing, or sketch; 
the traced record of a self-recording instru- 
ment; in Fortif. the ground-plan of a work 
1744. 8. Geom. a. The track described by a 
moving point, line, or surface. b. The inter- 
section of a line or surface with a surface; 
spec. the intersection of a plane with one of 
the co-ordinate planes, or with one of the 
planes of projection. 1834. 

Phr. On one's trace(s, in pursuit of one. 5. My 
niece. saw the traces of the ditch at once SCOTT. 
b. Traces of oxalic acid can be detected 1838. 
6. The shady empire shall retain no t. Of war or 
blood, but in the sylvan chase POPE. 

"Trace (trés), sb. [ME. trais, first as collect. 
pl., later as sing. — OFr. trais, pl. of trait 
draught, harness-strap :- L. tractus draught, 
f. pa. ppl. stem of trahere draw. Cf. TRACT 
sb.*, TRAIT.) fl. as pl. The pair of ropes, 
chains, or (now usu.) leather straps by which 
the collar of a draught-animal is connected 
with the splinter-bar or swingletree. (Usu. 
collective.) —1807. 2. as sing. Each of the 
individual ropes or leather straps mentioned 
above; in pl. = sense 1, late ME. Also 
attrib., as t.-horse, 

2. Phr. (ig.) Into the traces, into regular work; 
Me was too fond of my genius to force it into the 
bh 1824. To kick over the traces: see KICK 
v.i I. 1. 

Trace (tré's), v. ME. [- OFr, tracier (mod. 
tracer) :- Rom. *tractiare, f. L. tractus; see 
TRAOT sb,*) fI. 1. intr. To take one's course, 
make one's way; to proceed, pass, go, travel, 
tread —1793. 2. To pace or step in dancing; 
to dance —1808. 3. trans. To tread (a path, 
way, street, etc.) -1794. 4. To travel or range 
over; to traverse —1807. 

3. The passage..commonly called the dolorous 
1 kapoa with the blessed feet of our Saviour 


II. 1. To follow the footprints or traces of; 
esp. to track by the footprints; also with the 
traces as object; hence, to pursue, to dog 1440. 
2. fig. To follow the course, development, or 
history of. Also with the course, etc. as ob- 
ject. 1004. b. intr. for pass. To go back in 
time, to date back 1880. 3. (rans. To make 
out and follow the course or line of 1703. b. 
To make out, decipher (worn or obscure 
writing) 1761. 4. To ascertain by investiga- 
tion; to search out 1642. b. To find traces of 
1697. 

1. It is forbydden to t. hares in snowe tyme 1530. 
2. No libel on the government had ever been 
traced to a Quaker MACAULAY. 3. The form of the 
ancient manor house may still be traced 1907. 
b. Thrice he traced the runic rhyme GRAY. 
4. Tracing a connection..where in reality none 
exists 1809. b. He observes no Method that I 
can t. DRYDEN, 

II. 1. trans. To mark, make marks upon; 
esp. to ornament with lines, flgures, or char- 
acters, late ME. 2. To make a plan, diagram, 
or chart of (something existing or to be con- 
structed); to mark out the course of (a road, 
ete.) on, or by means of, a plan or map; to set 
out (the lines of a work or road) on the ground 
itself. Also fig. to devise (a plan of action), 
map out (a policy). late ME. 3. To draw; to 
draw an outline or figure of; also, to put down 
in writing, to pen. late ME. b. To copy (a 
drawing, plan, ete.) by following the lines of 
the original drawing on a transparent sheet 
placed upon it; to make a tracing of 1762. 

1. The deep-set windows, stain'd and traced 
TENNYSON. 2. The castle [in Milan], by which the 
citadel of Antwerp was traced 1645. 

Traceable (tré-sáb'l, a. 1748. [f. prec. + 
:ABLE.] Capable of being traced. Hence 
Traceability, Tra-ceableness. Tra-ce- 
ably adv. 

Traceless (tretsles), a. 1651. [f. TRACE 
$b.' + -LESS.] Leaving no trace or track; that 
cannot be traced; of a surface, that shows no 
traces or lines. 

Tracer (tré'soi) 1552. [f. TRACE v. + 
-ER'.] One who or that which traces. 1. One 
who follows the track of anything; one who 
tracks, investigates, or searches out. 2. A 
thing used for tracing; spec. in Anat. a slender 
probe used in tracing the course of a nerve or 
vessel 1882. 3. gen. Something which traces 
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lines or makes tracings, in various spec. uses 
1790. 4. = t. bullet, shell; also, the smoke 
emitted 1910. 

attrib.: t. bullet, etc., a bullet, etc., whose tra- 
5 is made visible by smoke or a luminous 

low. 

Ef racery (tré"sori). 1464. [An Eng. forma- 
tion f. TRACE v. or TRACER; see -ERY.] fl. 
A place for tracing or drawing (rare). 2. 
Arch. The term given to the intersecting rib- 
work in the upper part of a Gothic window, 
formed by the elaboration of the mullion, and 
to the interlaced work of a vault, and that on 
walls, in panels, and in tabernacle work or 
screens 1699. 3. transf. and fig. Any delicate 
interweaving of lines or threads, às in em- 
broidery, carving, etc.; also, an interlacing of 
boughs or foliage; network, open-work 1827. 

Trachea (trékià, träkf- a). Pl. -ew. late 
ME. [med.L., = late L. trachia — Gr. rpaxeia 
(fem. of spaxds rough), short for áprnpía rpaxeia 
‘rough artery’, in med.L. arleria trachea 
(xi).] 1. Anat. and Zool. a. The musculo- 
membranous tube extending from the larynx 
to the bronchi, and surrounded by gristly (or 
in birds often bony) rings, which conveys the 
air to the lungs in air-breathing vertebrates; 
the windpipe. b. Each of the tubes which 
constitute the respiratory organ in insects 
and other arthropods 1826. 2. Bot. One of 
the ducts or vessels in the woody tissue of 
plants, formed from the coalescence of series 
of cells by disappearance of the partitions 
between them, formerly supposed to serve 
for the passage of air; a wood-vessel 1744. 
So Tracheal (tré^kiàl, tráki-àl) a. pertaining 
to or of the nature of a t.; connected with, 
composed of, trachew. Trachean (trékíün, 
trüki-án) a. Zool. pertaining to or of the 
nature of a t.; having trachew ; sb. a tracheate 
arachnid. 

Tracheary (tré-kiüri) a. (sb.) 1835. [- 
mod.L. trachearius; see -ARY and cf. next.) 
1. Zool. Belonging to the order Trachearia 
of arachnids. 2. Bot. Of the nature of, or 
composed of, trachete; esp. applied to tissue 
containing both trachez and tracheides 1885. 
B. sb. A tracheate arachnid 1835. 

Tracheate (tré'ki,e't), a. (sb) 1877. [= 
mod. L. Tracheata, f. trachea; see -ATE* 2.) 
Zool. Furnished with or having tracheie, as an 
arthropod; belonging to the group Tracheata, 
in some classifications comprising the insects, 
myriapods, arachnids, and the genus Peri- 
palus, or spec. to the order Tracheata or 
Trachearia of arachnids, which breathe by 
trachew alone. B. sb. A tracheate arthropod. 
So Tra-cheated 

Tracheide (tréki-, traki-oid). 1875. l- 
G. tracheide, f. TRACHEA + -IDE, -ID*.] Hot. 
A vaseular cell, with pitted lignified wall, 
which serves for the conduction of water; a. 
vaseular wood-cell. Hence Tracheidal a. 
pertaining to or of the nature of a t. 

Tracheitis (tré'kioitis, trmk-). 1859. 
[mod.L., f. TRACHEA + -ITIS.] Path. Inflam- 
mation of the trachea. 

Trachelate (tre-kile't), a. 1826. (f. Gr. 
7páxms neck; see -ATE*.] Entom. Having a 
neck, or a constriction like a neck: said of the 
prosternum in certain hymenopterous insects. 
So Tracheliate (traki-lije't) a. belonging to 
the division Trachelia or T'rachelida of beetles, 
which have a neck-like constriction behind 
the eyes. Trachelidan (trake-lidin) a. = 
tracheliate; sb. a member of the Trachelida. 

Trachelo- (trákilo), comb. form repr. Gr. 
zpdxndos neck. 

Trache:lobra-nchiate a., Zool. having branchia 
or gills on the neck, as the division Trachelo- 
branchia of gasteropod molluscs. Trache- 
lo-rrhaphy [Gr. ga sewing], Surg. repair or 
suture of a laceration of the neck of the womb. 
Trachelo-tomy [Gr. rou} cutting], Surg. ampu- 
tation of the neck of the womb. 

i/Trachenchyma (trake-ykima). 1848. [f. 
TRACHEA + Gr. £yyvua infusion, after PAREN- 
CHYMA.] Bol. Tracheary tissue. 

Tracheo- (tré'-kio, traki-o), used as comb. 
form of TRACHEA. 

l/Tracheobranchia (-bre-nkia), pl. -z, a 
respiratory organ in certain insect larvae, com- 
bing the characters of a trachea and a branchia 
or gill. Tracheobronchial (-brg-nkial) a., per- 
taining to the trachea and the bronchi; also as 
sb. a tracheobronchial muscle (in birds). Trache-- 
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ocele (si) [Gr. an tumour}, a wimour in or 
upon the trachea; also loosely applied to goitre, 
"Trache-ophone (-foen) 5 $wvń voice], sb. a 
member of the Tracheophonæ or Tracheophones, 
a group of B. American passerine birds, having 
the syrinx or vocal organ situated wholly or 
chiefly in the trachea; adj. belonging to this 
group. Tracheo'scopy [Gr. -oxozía, f, oe 
to view], inspection of the trachea, as with a 
laryngoscope. 

"Tracheotomy (tré!ki,o-tómi, tree-k-), 1726, 
If. TRACHEO- + -TOMY.] Surg. Incision of the 
trachea or windpipe. 

Trachinoid (tre-kinoid), a. and sb. 1889, 
It. mod. L. Trachinus (Linn., 1758), the typical 
genus + -0ID; f. med.L. /rachina, local name 
of a fish.] A. adj. Resembling, allied to, or 
having the characters of, the Trachinidz or 
weevers, a family of spiny-finned fishes, B, 
sb. A fish of this family. 

Trachoma (trákó"má). 1693. [mod. L. 
— Gr. rpáyopa roughness, f. rpaxós rough.) 
Path. An infectious disease of the eyes, cha- 
racterized by roughness or granulation of the 
inner surface of the eyelids, often superven- 
ing upon purulent ophthalmia; also called 
granular lids. b. Also, an affection of the 
larynx characterized by nodular swellings on 
the vocal chords. 

Trachomedusan (tré':komidiü-sün), a. and 
sb. 1907. [f. mod. L. Trachomeduse, pl. f. 
tracho-, var. of TRACHY- + MEDUSA; see -AN.] 
Zool. A. adj. Belonging to the sub-order 
Trachomeduse of the order T'rachymedusa of 
craspedote Hydrozoa, B. sb, A hydrozoan of 
this sub-order. 

"Trachy- (tréki, træki-), combining form 
repr. Gr. zpax?s rough. 

Trachyca-rpous Ir. xapmós fruit] a., Bol, 
rough-fruited. "TTra:chyrnedu'san, Zool., a. be- 
longing to the family Trachymedusæ of Craspe- 
dote Hydrozoa; sb. à hydrozoan of this family. 
"Trachyspermous [Gr. omépya seed] a 
rough-seeded. b. Min. In names of rocks, taken 
as comb, form of TRACHYTE, and denoting an 
igneous rock or lava intermediate between 
trachyte and that denoted by the second element, 
as trachyba-salt, etc, 

Trachyte (tré!koit, trie-koit). 1821. [= Fr. 
trachyte (Haüy), f. Gr. zpoxis rough or rpaxórns 
roughness; see -ITE' 2 b. Geol. and Mín. A 
group of volcanic rocks, having a characteris- 
tically rough or gritty surface. Now confined 
to rocks mainly consisting of sanidine (0r 
glassy orthoclaso)feldspar. Hence Trachy:tic 
a. consisting or of the nature of t.; containing. 
or abounding in trachyte. Tra-chytoid a. 
resembling or allied to trachyte. 

Tracing (tré'sin), vbl. sb. 1440. [f. TRACE 
v.!  -ING*.] 1. The following of traces, track- 
ing, esp. 2. Drawing, delineating, marking 
out; the copying of a drawing, ete., by means 
of a transparent sheet placed over it 1440. 
b. coner. That which is produced by tracing 
or drawing; à drawing; spec. à copy made by 
tracing; also, the record of a self-registering 
instrument 1811, t 

Comb.: t.-cloth, -linen, smooth transparent 
linen sized on one side, used fot making: Ed 
=i 5] rent paper for copy 
igs. ete by tracing; 0 lithographic transfer 
paper; -wheel, a toothed wheel or roulette for 
marking out patterns. 

Track (trek), sb. 1470. [- (O)Fr. trac, pet 
= LDu. (MDu., LG.) trete drawing, "redis 
pull (cf. TREK sb.), but the phonology is dil 10 
cult.] I. 1. The mark or series of marks is 7 
by the passage of anything; a trail; à wheel- 
rut; the wake of a ship: a series of footprints; 
the scent followed by hounds; spec. in c 
a series of fossilized footprints of an an 
b. Zool. The sole of the foot, esp. in birds 1891, 
12. fig. = TRACE sb.! 5, 6. -1604. 3. A 18 
made or beuten by the feet of men or beh 15 
a path; a rough unmade road 1643. 4. K T 
of travel, passage, or motion; the actui 
course or route followed 1570. b. The 89290 
of a nerve or blood-vessel, or the likes d 
course of a wound 1807. 5. fig. a. A Ls 
action or conduct; a method of procee! 0 
The beaten t., the ordinary (quasi well eg 
way. 1038. b. A train or sequence of exer " 
thoughts, etc. 1681. 6. A path made or 0 
down for a special purpose; Spec. DS 
U.S.) A continuous line of a pair of rails tay 
the space between them, on which rail PR 
vehicles travel. Off the t., off the line, 
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railed; also fig. 1805. b. A course prepared or 
laid out for racing, or the like 1887. c. Each 
of the bands of a caterpillar tractor 1927. 7. 
lf. TRACK v.] The action of tracking; the 
pursuit of à criminal or fugitive 1542. 

1. They came on the trakkys of there enmyes 
1500. The tracks of snails and slugs DICKENS. 
3. An Indian t., newly made 1675, The road was 
only a slight t. upon the grass 1791, 4. Far from 
t. of men MILT. 

Phrases, Jn one’s tracks (U.S.), on the spot where 
one is at the moment; instantly, immediately. 
On the t. (of), in pursuit of; also, having a trace 
of or clue to. To cover (up) a person's tracks, to 
conceal or screen his motions or measures. To 
make tracks (for), to make off, to make for; to 
go off quickly (orig. U.S.). To keep t., to follow 
or grasp the course, progress, or sequence of; 
80 to lose t. of. t 

II. [Used by confusion for TRACT 80.4] An 
extent of land ; also, a space of time, a period ; 
also, ta sequence or succession of actions or 
events 1087. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-brake, a railway brake 
which acts by pressure directly against the rail; 
-clearer, a cross-bar carried immediately in 
front of the wheels of a locomotive or tram-car 
to push obstructions off the rails; also, a cow- 
catcher or snow-sweeper fixed in front of a loco- 
motive; -mile, a mile of 't.' or single line; 


hence ileage; -scale, a weigh-bridge for rail- 
way vehicles, 
Track, v.“ 1505. [f. prec., or — Fr. traquer 


(xv).] 1. trans. To follow up the track of; to 
pursue by or as by the track left. b. To find 
out and follow (a track, trail) 1681. c. inir. 
Of the wheols of a vehicle: To run in the 
same track; of a gear-wheel, To be in aline- 
ment (with another wheel). 2. trans. To mark 
out, trace (a path); to indicate the path or 
course of; esp. to mark out (a path) by re- 
peatedly traversing it; to mark (a way) with 
tracks; to tread, beat 1589. b. To lay a track 
on or for (a railway); to furnish with a line of 
rails, Only in compounds, as to double-t., 
single-t. U.S. 1874. 3. intr. To follow a track 
or path; to make one’s way, pass, go, travel. 
Now U.S. slang. 1590. b. Path. To make a 
track for itself; to find its way 1903. 

1. The first point was to t. the lion to his covert 
110 2. The way was smooth and well tracked 


Track, v. 1727. [app. — Du. trekken 
draw, pull, etc. (see TREK), assimilated in 
form to prec.] trans. To tow (a vessel), esp. 
from the bank or tow-path. Also absol. b. 
intr. To proceed by towing. Said of a boat or 
of those in it. 1854. 

Track-, stem of TRACK v.“, in comb., as 
t.-barge, -boat, -road. 

Trackage' (tre-kéds). 1820. [f. TRACK 
v.* + -AGE.] The action or process of tracking 


or towing, or fact of being tracked; towage, 
haulage. 

Tra-ckage*, U.S. 1884. Uf. TRACK sb. 
6a + A.] The tracks or lines of a railway 


system collectively. Also attrib. t. charge, 
charge made for the use of a railway line by 
another company. 

Tracker! (trwkox). 1017. [f. TRACK v. 
+ -ER'.] One who or that which tracks; one 
skilled in following a track or trail. 

Black t., an Australian native employed by the 
government to track eriminals. 

Tra:cker*, 1701. f. TRACK v.'; cf. Du. 
trekker.) 1. One who tracks or tows a vessel; 
a tower; also, a tugboat. 2. Organ-building. 
A strip or rod of wood forming part of the 
connection between the key and the pallet, 
and exerting a pulling action 1843. 

Trackless (træklċs), a. 1656. [f. TRACK 
m + Ass.] Without a track or path; path- 
ess; untrodden. b. Leaving no track or trace 
1695. c. Not running on a track or line of 
rails, while propelled by electric power from. 
Overhead conductors 1909. 

y he recesses of a t. wilderness. Hence Tra:ck- 
less-ly adv., ness. 

^ Tackway (trækwē'). 1818. (f. TRACK 
sb. + Way.] A path beaten by the feet of 
Passers, à track; also, an ancient British 
Toadway, a ridgeway. 
< Bract (trækt), sb.' late ME. [app. abbrev. 
15 L. tractatus "TRACTATE; not in any other 
qus 1l. Literary treatment or discussion 
5 re) -1059. 2. A book or written work treat. 
ng of some particular topic; a treatise; a 
Written or printed discourse or dissertation. 
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Now rare in gen. sense. b. A division of a 
book orliterary work treating of a separate 
subject or branch (rare) 1662. 3. In later use: 
A short pamphlet on some religious, political, 
or other topic, suitable for distribution or for 
purposes of propaganda 1806. 

3. Am I really as dull asa t., my dear? G. MERE- 
DITH. Tracts que the Times, a series of pamphlets 
on theological and ecclesiastical topics (known 
also as the Ozford Tracts), started by J. H. New- 
man, and published at Oxford 1833-41, on the 
peame of which the Tractarian movement was 


Tract, sb. late ME. [- med.L. TRACTUS.] 
Liiurg. An anthem consisting of verses of 
Scripture, usu. from the Psalms, sung instead 
ofthe Alleluia in the Mass from Septuagesima 
till Easter Eve. 

Tract (trekt) sb. 1486. [- L. fractus 
drawing, etc., f. pa. ppl. stem of trahere to 
draw, drag.] I. t1. The drawing out, duration, 
process, or lapse of time; the course of time 
1784. tb, Protraction (of time), delay —1600. c. 
An extent of time, a period 1494. 2. The con- 
tinuance or continued duration of some action 
or state; the course or continuity of a narra- 
tive, etc.; a continued series. Now rare or 
Obs. 1581. 3. A stretch or extent of territory, 
ete. ; a space or expanse of land (more rarely, 
of water, air, etc.); a region, district 1558. b. 
Nat. Hist., ete. A region or area of some 
natural structure, as a mineral formation, or 
the body of an animal or plant 1811. 

1. We conclude this art..to be very ancient, 
and derived to us by long t, of time 1658. €. A 
long t. of serene weather 1799. 3. ‘This vast t. 
of land DE For. A t. of water, .which. .boiled 
white all over 1886. 

II. The action of drawing or pulling; at- 
traction (rare) 1620, fIII. = Fr. irait (see 
TRAI). A lineament, a feature —1775. IV. 
Senses coinciding with those of TRACK and 
‘Trace. Now chiefly rare or Obs., being in 
the main superseded by these words. 1. = 
TRACK sb. I. 3, 4. 1555. 2. fig. = TRACK sb. I. 
5. 1566. 3. = TRACE sb. 3, 4. 1547. 

1. In the t. of the Manila ship 1726. 2. Any par- 
ticular thought which breaks in upon the regular 
t. or chain of ideas HUME. 3. But flies an Eagle 
flight. .Leauing no T. behinde SHAKS. 

Tract, v. 1508. - L. tractare handle, etc., 
frequent. of trahere draw; cf. TREAT v.] 1. 
trans. To negotiate. 2. To deal with in speech 
or writing; to discuss or discourse (frans., or 
intr. with of) 1637. 

+Tract, v.“ 1523. (f. tract-, pa. ppl. stem of 
L. trahere draw.] I. I. trans. To draw, pull 
along, haul, tow 1709. 2. To lengthen out, 
prolong, protract (time); to spend or waste in 
delay; to delay, put off 1047. 3. fig. To draw 
on, draw out; to induce 1015. II. 1. = Trace 
v. I. 3. 1613. 2, = Trace v. II. 1. —1054. 

Tractable (trektib’l),, a. 1502. [- L. 
tractabilis, f. tractare; see TRACT v.", -ABLE.] 
1, That can be easily managed; docile, com- 
pliant, governable. b. Const. to with sb. 
or inf. 1509. 2. Of things (usu. concrete): 
Easy to deal with, handle, or work; manage- 
able 1555. +3. That can be handled; palp- 
able, tangy dog, as t as he was strong and 

ie » „ us t. as vi 
n Boo 8 "Tractabiity, Tra'ctable- 
ness. Tra- ctabiy adv. 

Tractarian (trekté*riün), sb. and d. 1824. 
[f. TRACT sb. 1 + -ARIAN.] A. sb. 1. A writer, 
publisher, or distributor of tracts (nonce- 
uses). 2. A member of that school of High 
Churchmen which maintains the doctrines 
and practices set forth in “Tracts for the 
Times’ (see TRACT sb.! 3) 1839. B. adj. Of 
or belonging to the Tractarians 1810. 2. 
Distributing traets (nonce-use) 1885. Hence 
Tracta-rianism, the tenets or principles of 
the Tractarians, the T. system; adherence 
to or maintenance of this. 

Tractate (tre-kte't), 1474. [7 L. tractatus, 
f. tractare TREAT; see TRACT v.t, ATE") LA 
book or literary work treating, of a particular 
subject; a treatise. t2. Negotiation, dealing, 

tion —1630, 
61. In the Rabbinic t. on the Samaritans 1883. 
fTracta-tor. 1638. [— late L. tractator, 
f. L. tractare; see TRACT v. , -OR 2.] One who 
treats of a subject; the writer of a tractate 
—1725. b. spec. Any one of the writers of 
«Tracts for the Times’ -1844. 
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Tractile (tre-ktoil, -il), a. rare. 1020. lf. 
tract-, pa. ppl. stem of L. trahere draw + 
-ILE, after ductile.) t1. Capable of being 
drawn out to a thread. BACON; 2, That may 
be drawn, as money from a bank 1892. 
Hence Tracti-lity, the quality of being t. 

"Traction (tre Klon). 1015. l- Fr. traction 
or med. L. tractio, on-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
1. The action of drawing or pulling; draught; 
opp. to pulsion or pushing, and (in Dynamics) 
to pressure 1056. b. Phys. and Path. A 
drawing or pulling of a part or organ (in an 
animal or plant) by some vital process, as the 
contraction of a muscle, ete. 1615, C. A 
drawing or pulling movement used in mas- 
sage, etc. 1841. d. fig. Drawing, attraction, 
attractive power 1649. 2, spec, The drawing 
of vehicles or loads along a road or track; 
esp. in ref. to the power by which this is 
done 1822, 3. Short for force of t. (as a 
measurable quantity); the amount of roll- 
ing friction (also f. of adhesion) as measuring 
this 1825. 

1. Force of t., the force exerted in or required 
for t. Line of t., the line along which this force 
acts. Angle of t., the angle between the line of t. 
and the surface along which the body is drawn, 
b. There was. a slight. t. of face to the right 
side when the patient laughed 1876. d. He feels 
the resistless t. of fate 1883. 2. The three stages 
-t., steam t., and electric t. 1902. 
heel, a driving-wheel. 

Tra-ction-e:ngine, 1859. A steam-engine 
used for drawing heavy loads along an 
ordinary road; also; a similar engine used in 
agricultural work. 

jTra:ctism. 1834. [f. TRAOT sb.) + -ISM.] 
= 'TRACTARIANISM —1844. 

Tractive (træktiv), a. 1015. f. tract-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. trahere draw + -IVE; 
cf. TRACTILE, and Tract v.*] Having the 
property of drawing or pulling; used for 
traction. 

Tractor (tra-ktdr, -o1). 1798. [f, as prec. + 
-oR 2.] 1. pl. (in full (Perkins's) metallic 
tractors): A device consisting of a pair of 
pointed rods of different metals, as brass and 
steel, which were believed to relieve rheu- 
matic or other pain by being „n or 
rubbed over the skin: see PERKINISM, Obs. 
exe, Hisl, 2. One who or that which draws 
or pulls something; esp. a traetion-engine 
1850. 3. An aeroplane with one or more 
propellers or screws in front; opp. to pusher. 
‘Also t.-aeroplane 1912. Hence Tractora:tion, 
the use of metallic tractors (see 1). 

Tractory (tre-ktori), a. and sb. rare, 1684. 
[= L. tractorius of or for drawing, f. as prec.; 
see -ORY.] tA. adj. Serving for traction; 
tractive. B. sb. Geom. = next 1820. 

\Tractrix (trektriks). Pl. tra‘ctrices 
(-isiz). 1727. [mod. L. (Huygens), fem. (see 
TRIX) of tractor TRACTOR; cf. DIREOTRIX.] 
Geom. A curve such that the intercept on the 
tangent between its point of contact and a 
fixed straight line is constant; so called as 
being traced by the centre of gyration of a 
rigid rod of which one end is moved along 
the fixed straight line. Also, one of a class 
of curves similarly traced, e.g. by movement 
along a fixed curve. 

Tractus (trie-ktds). 1450. [med.L., sc. 
cantus, lit. drawn-out song; see "TkAOT sb.*] 
= TRACT sb.* 

Tradable (trédib'D, a. Also tradeable. 
1599. [f. TRADE sb. or v. + -ABLE,] That 
may be dealt with in the way of trade; 
marketable. 

Trade (tréd), sb. ME. [- MLG. trade 
track, corresp. to OS. (rada, OHG. trata, f. 
*trad- *tred- TREAD v.] I. t1. A course, way, 
path 1564. 12. The track or trail of a 
man or beast; footprints —1590. 3. Course, 
way, or manner of life; course of action; 
mode of procedure, method. Obs. or dial. 
1450. b. A regular or habitual course of 
action. Obs. exc. dial. 1586. 4. The practice 
of some occupation, business, or profession 
habitually carried on, esp. when practised 
as a means of livelihood or gain; a calling; 
now usu. applied to a mercantile occupation 
and to a skilled handicraft, as dist. from a 
profession, and spec. restricted to a skilled 
handicraft, as dist. from a professional or 
mercantile occupation on the one hand, and 
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from unskilled labour on the other 1546. 
b. Anything practised for a livelihood 1650. 
5. The t.: those concerned in the particular 
business or industry in question; spec. the 
publishers and booksellers; now more 
commonly, those engaged in the liquor 
trade 1697. 


1A poren -there was, A common t. to passe 
thro! Priams house SURREY. fig. Hen. VIII, 
V. i, 36. 2. As Shepheardes curre, that. Hath 


tracted forth some salvage beastes t. SPENSER. 
3. Teache a childe in the t. of his way, and when 
he is olde, he shal not departe from it BIBLE 
(Genev.) Prov. 92:6. b. ‘ny sinn's not acci- 
dentall, but a T. SHAKS, Phr. 1o blow t., of the 
wind, to blow in a regular or habitual course, or 
constantly in the same direction (cf. TRADE- 
WIND). 4. A Potter, Sir, he was by t. WORDSW. 
His being in t. was an obstacle 1813. The t. Navy 
colloq.), the submarine service 1916. 

IL 1. a. lit. Passage to and fro; coming 
and going; resort. Now dial. 1591. tb. fig. 
Intercourse, ‘commerce’, dealings —1708. 
2. Passage or resort for the purpose of com- 
merce; hence, the buying and selling or 
exchange of commodities for profit; com- 
merce, traffic, trading 1555. 3. With a and 
pl. An aet of trading, à transaction, a bar- 
gain; spec. in politics, a ‘deal’ or ‘job’. 
orig. U.S. slang. 1829. 14. A fleet of trading 
ships under convoy —1803. 5. Stuff, goods, 
materials, commodities; now dial., usu. = 
rubbish, trash 1645. 6. Commodities for use 
in bartering with savages; also, native pro- 
duce for barter 1847. 7. Abbrev. of TRADE- 
WIND; chiefly in pl. 1796, 

1, a, Ile be buryed in the EUR high-way, Some 
way of common T., where Subjects feet May 
howrely trample on their Soueraignes Head 
BHAKS. b. Haue you any further T. with vs? 
SHAKS. 2. The ice of t...is the difference 
between the aggregate amount of a nation's 
exports or imports, or the balance of the particu- 
lar account of the nation's trade with another 
nation 1835. 4. This Ne and the t. 
EOS their convoy, .tided it down the Channel 


748. 

Comb.: t. allowance, a wholesale discount, 
allowed to dealers or retailers on articles to be 
sold again; t. board, a UNAM con- 
ditions of employment in certain es; t. dollar, 
a dollar issued by the U.S.A. for Asiatic t. 
-name, (a) a descriptive or fancy name used to 
designate some proprietary article of t.; (b) the 
name by which an article or substance is known 
to the trade; (c) the name or style under which a 
business is carried on; t. price, the price at 
which the wholesale dealer sells to the retailer; 
route, a route followed by traders or caravans, 
or by trading-ships; -sale, an auction held by 
and for a particular t.; t. school, a school in 
which handicrafts are taught; -show, the per- 
formance of a cinematograph picture for ‘exhibi- 
tors’; hence -show v. (rans. Hence Tra:deful 
a. full of t.; tfull of traffic. Tra-deless a. without 
a t.; destitute of t. or commerce. 

Trade (tré'd), v. 1548. [f. prec.) tl. trans. 
To tread (a path); to traverse (the sea); 
fig. to go through, lead (one's life) —1649. 
12. intr. To tread, step, walk, go in a course 
21051. 13. trans. To follow (a course) 
habitually; to practise —1631. 14. To fami- 
liarize with the use, practice, or knowledge 
of something; to accustom to or to do some- 
thing; to school, exercise —1652. 5. intr. ta. 
To have dealings; to treat, negotiate (with 
a person) —1676. b. To occupy oneself in 
something; to deal, have dealings in. Obs. 
exc. as fig. from 6 b. 1606. 6. a. To resort fo 
a place for purposes of trade 1570. Hence, 
b. to engage in or carry on trade (with a 
person, in a commodity) 1570. c. With 
sinister implication: To traffic in something 
which should not be bought or sold 1663. 
d. To t. on or upon: to make use of for one's 
own ends; to take advantage of 1884. 17. 
trans, To frequent for purposes of trade 
—1707. 8. fTo employ (money) in trade 
(rare); to make (anything) the subject of 
trade, to trade in; to acquire or dispose of 
(also to f. off) by barter (U.S.); to buy and 
sell, to barter, to exchange 1628. To k. in 
(U.S.) to give used articles in part pay- 
ment for new ones 1927. 

2. By the labour of trading from one place to 
another HOBBES. 4. Being. traded in wel doing, 
from the cradle 1003. 5. a. How did you dare 
To T. and Trafficke with Macbeth, In Riddles, 
and Affaires of death SHAKS. b. Musicke, moody 
foode of vs that t. in Loue SHAKS. 6. a. They 
traded with profi only to China 1844. b. I 
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used. to t. in salt 1776. d. They. .still t. on the 
fears and fancies of their fellows 1885. 

Traded (tré'-déd), ppl. a. and a. 1548. [f. 
TRADE v. and sb. + b.] 1. Of a road: 
Much used or trodden; frequented; also gen. 
habitually used —1631. 2. Versed, practised; 
experienced; conversant —1654. 3. Of a 
place: Frequented for the purpose of trad- 
ing. (Usu. with well, etc.) 1707. 4. Having a 
trade (of such a kind) —1656. 

Tra- de-fa:llen, a. 1596. Fallen or broken 
in trade, bankrupt —1632. 

Trade-mark (tré*dmàáik), sb. 1838. f. 
TRADE sb. + MARK sb.'] A mark (now, one 
secured by legal registration) used by a 
manufacturer or trader to distinguish his 
goods from similar wares of other firms. 
b. fig. A distinctive mark or token 1873. 
Hence Tra:de-mark v. írans. to affix or 
imprint a t. upon. 

Trader (tré-doi). 1585. [f. TRADE v. + 
-ER'.] 1. One whose business is trade or 
commerce, or who is engaged in trading; a 
dealer or trafficker. b. A vessel engaged in 
trading 1712. 12. One who is occupied or 
concerned in something; a dealer —1800. 

1. Great traders, with merchandise & ready 
monie 1585. 2. The nonconformists were great 
traders in Scripture 1673. 

Tradescantia (trædėskæntiă). — 1700. 
[mod.L. (Ruppius, 1718), f. name of John 
Tradescant (the elder), a 17th c. naturalist + 
AA.] Bot. An Amer. genus of perennial 
herbs of the family Commelynacew; spider- 
wort. 

"Tradesfolk (trédzfovk). 1700. [f. as next 
+ Fokk.] People in trade; tradespeople. 
a. Artisans; b. Shopkeepers. 

Tradesman (tré'dzmien). Pl. -men. 1597. 
(f. trade's, gen. of TRADE + MAN sb.] 1. One 
who is skilled in and follows one of the 
industrial arts; an artisan, a craftsman. 
Now Sc., local Eng., U. S., and Colonial. 
2. One who is engaged in trade or the sale 
of commodities; esp. a shopkeeper 1601. 

'Tra:despeo:ple. 1728. |f. as prec. + 
PEOPLE sb.] People engaged in trade; 
tradesmen, and their families and employees. 

"Tra:deswo:man. Pl. -women. 1707. (t. 
as prec. + WOMAN.] A woman engaged in 
trade, or in a particular trade or calling. 

Trade- u. nion, trades-u-nion, 1831. (t. 
"TRADE or pl. trades + UNION.] An association 
of the workers in any trade or in allied trades 
for the protection and furtherance of their 
interests in regard to wages, hours, and 
conditions of labour, and for the provision, 
from their common funds, of pecuniary 
assistance to the members during strikes, 
sickness, unemployment, old age, etc. 
Hence Trade-, trades-u-nionism, the 
system, principles, or practice of trade- 


unions. Trade-, trades-u-nionist, a 
member of a t. 
Tra:de-wind. 1650. [f. TRADE sb. + 


WIND sb. App. originating in the phr, to 
blow trade; see TRADE sb. I. 3 b. Often 
shortened in naut. use to trade, pl. the 
trades.) 11. Any wind that ‘blows trade’, 
le. in a constant course or way; a wind 
that blows steadily in the same direction 
-1807. 12. Applied to the seasonal winds of 
the Indian Ocean; = Monsoon 1, 2. —1840. 
3. Now spec. The wind that blows constantly 
towards the equator from about the thirtieth 
parallels, north and south; its main direction 
in the northern hemisphere being from the 
north-east, and in the southern hemisphere 
from the south-east 1712. 

3. The heat of the torrid zone and its velocity 
of rotation produce the trade winds which blow 
constantly in the same directions in the same 
latitudes on the great oceans 1807. 

attrib.: t.-cloud, the cumulus which collects in 
the t. regions in the day-time. 

"Trading (tré'-din), vbl. sb. 1590. [f. TRADE 
v. + -ING'.] The action of TRADE v.; esp. the 
carrying on of trade; buying and selling; 
commerce, trade, traffic. b. attrib., esp. in 
sense ‘frequented for, employed in, made or 
done for trading’, as £. craft, house, post, 
station, vessel, voyage, etc. 1590; t. stamp 
(U.S., a coupon given as a voucher by à 
trader to a customer. 

Tra-ding, ppl. a. 1690. [f. TRADE v. + 


TRADITIONARY 


-ING*.] That trades; esp. engaged in trade, 
commercial. fb. That trades in or makes a 
trade of something (e.g. à public office) 1839, 

b. The common herd of t. politicians 1839, 

Tradition (trádi-fon), sb. late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. tradicion, (also mod.) ion, or L. 
traditio, In-, f. tradere hand over, deliver, 
f. trans TRANS- + dare give; see -1T10N,] 
1. The action of handing over (something 
material to another; delivery, transfer. 
(Chiefly in Law.) 1540. 12. A giving up, 
surrender; betrayal —1653. b. spec. in Ch. 
Hist. Surrender of sacred books in times of 
persecution 1840. 3. Delivery, esp. oral 
delivery, of information or instruction, Now 
rare. 1500. b. T. of the Creed (Ch. Hist.): 
oral instruction upon the Creed given to 
catechumens 1888. 4. The act of trans- 
mitting or handing down or fact of being 
handed down, from one to another, or from 
generation to generation; transmission of 
Statements, beliefs, rules, customs, or the 
like, esp. by word of mouth, or by practice 
without writing. Chiefly in phr. by t. 1591. 
5. a. That which is thus handed down; a 
Statement, belief, or practice transmitted 
(esp. orally) from generation to generation, 
late ME. b. More vaguely : A long established 
and generally accepted custom, or method 
of procedure, having almost the force of a 
law; an immemorial usage 1593. 6. spec. 
(Theol. and Eccl.) a. Among the Jews, Any 
one, or the whole, of an unwritten code of 
regulations, etc. held to have been received 
from Moses, and handed down orally from 
generation to generation and embodied in 
the MISHNAH. late ME. b. In the Christian 
Church, Any one, or the whole, of à body 
of teachings transmitted orally from genera- 
tion to generation since early times; held 
by Roman Catholics to comprise teaching 
derived from Christ and the aspostles, to- 
gether with that subsequently communi- 
cated to the church by the Holy Spirit, and 
to be of equal authority with Scripture. 
Also, (as in 4) the transmission of such 
teaching. 1561. c. Among Moslems, An 
account of sayings and doings of Mohammed 
transmitted at first orally, and afterwards 
recorded; esp. = SUNNA 1718. 

1. A deed takes effect only from this t, or delivery 
BLACKSTONE. 4. Old songs delivered to them, by 
t., from their fathers 1591, Wolves, so says t., 
first took gold to Delphi 1863. 5. a. The traditions 
associated with these. monuments 1851, b. The 
t. is that a President may be re-elected once and 
once only 1882. 6. a. But whi breken se Goddis 
maundement, for 3oure veyn tradicioun? WYOLIF. 
b. The Sunday, or the Lord's-Day, which we 
vs by Apostolical T. instead of the Sabbath 


1737. 

Comb.: T. Sunday (Ch. I igt.) u name for Palm 
Sunday, as the day of t. of the creed’ (see 3 b) 
in some churches. s 

Tradition, v. rare. 1640. [f. prec.] trans. To 
transmit by tradition, relate as a tradition. 

Traditional (trădi-Jənăl), a. 1594. (f. 
TRADITION sb. + -AL! 1.] 1. Belonging to, 
consisting in, or of the nature of tradition; 
handed down by or derived from tradition 
1600. b. That is such according to tradition 
1856. 12. Observant of, bound by tradition 
(rare) 1644. 

1. The t. records of the respectable and ingenious 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan Scorr. b. The heirlooms 
of a t. past 1874. 2. Rich. III, III. i. 45. Hence 
Tradi-tionally adv. "m 

Traditionalism. 1800. [- Fr. tradition, 
lisme, or f. prec. + -ISM.] 1. A system a 
philosophy which arose in the Roman Church 
1840, according to which all human know- 
ledge is derived by traditional instruction 
from an original divine revelation 1885. 
2. Adherence to traditional doctrine OT 
theory; maintenance of, or submission to, 
the authority of tradition; excessive rever- 
ence for tradition: esp. in matters of religion 
1800. So Tradi-tionalist, an adherent o 
t. one whoupholdsthe authority of tod 

Traditionary (tradi-fonari), a. (sb.) 16 a 
[f. TRADITION + -ARY'.] 1. TRADITIONS 
a. 1, Ib. 1661, 12. = TRADITIONAL a. 2. 1000: 

1. The Corrupted Remains of some t. Revelation 
1748. the 

B. sb. One who maintains or accepts ) 
authority of tradition; a traditionalist (rare) 
1727. 


TRADITIONER 


Traditioner (trüdi-Jonoz. rare. 1646. [f. 
as prec. + -ER'.] ext. 

Traditionist (trádi-fonist). 1666. [f. as 
prec. + -18t.] 1. One who accepts, adheres 
to, or maintains the authority of tradition. 
2. One who gives vogue to, hands on, or 
records à tradition 1759. 

Traditive (treditiv), a. Now rare. 1011, 
[= Fr. ttraditif (XV) traditional, f. late L. 
traditus oral transmission; see -IVE.] Charac- 
terized by, belonging to, or being transmitted 
by, tradition; traditional. 

The question lay between t. and private inter- 
pretation KEBLE. 

Traditor (tre dito). late ME. [- L. 
traditor; see TRAITOR.) tl. A betrayer, 
traitor. Obs. in general sense. —1711. 2. Ch. 
Hist. One of those early Christians who, 
in the great persecution under Diocletian, 
in order to save their own lives, delivered 
up their sacred books, vessels, etc., or 
betrayed their fellow-Christians 1597. 

'Traduce(trádiv:s), v. 1533. I- L. traducere, 
f. trans TRANS- + ducere lead.) Tl. trans. 
To convey from one place to another; to 
transport —1678. tb. To translate, render; 
to alter, modify, reduce —1850. tc, To trans- 
fer from one use, sense, ownership, or em- 
ployment to another —1640. 12, To transmit, 
esp. by generation —1733. tb. transf. To 
propagate —1711. te. To derive, deduce, 
obtain from a source —1709. 3. To speak 
evilof, esp. (now always) falsely or malicious- 
ly; to defame, malign, slander, calumniate, 
misrepresent 1586. tb. To expose (to 
contempt); to dishonour, disgrace (rare) 
-1601. 4. To falsify, misrepresent, pervert 
1674. 

1. b. Milton has been traduced into French and 
overturned into Dutch SOUTHEY. 2. Vertue is not 
traduced in propagation, nor learning bequeathed 
by our will, to our heires,1606. 3. The man that 
dares t., because he can With safety to himself, 
is not a man COWPER, b. By their own ignoble 
actions they t., that is, disgrace their ancestors 
1061. 4. Who taking Texts. .traduced the Sense 
thereof 1648, Hence Tradu-cement, the, or an, 


action of traducing; defamation, calumny, 
slander, Tradu-cingly adv. 
Traducer (trüdiü-Boz). 1614. (t. prec. + 


CERAM] One 
calumniator. 
Traducian (trádiü-sián, -diü-f'àn), sb. and 
a. 1727. - eccl. L. Traduciani (Augustine), 
subst. use of (raducianus transmitting, 
transmitter, deriv. of L. tradux vine-shoot 
for propagation, later in transf. sense; see 
UAN A. (a) One who holds that the 
soul of a child, like the body, is propagated 
by or inherited from the parents. (b) less 
commonly, One who holds the doctrine of 
the transmission of original sin from parent 
to child, B. adj. Applied to such doctrine 
or theory. Hence Tradu-cianism, the 
doctrine of the Traducians. 

Traduction (trád»'kfon). 1501. l- (O)Fr. 
traduction or L. traductio, n- leading across, 
transference, in Chr. L. also in sense 3, f. 
traduct-, pa. ppl. stem of traducere TRADUCE; 
see -ION,] tl. Conveyance from one place 
to another; transportation, transference 
71077. 12. Translation into anotherlanguage; 
concr. a translation —1823. 3. Transmission 
by generation to offspring or posterity; 
Propagation; derivation from ancestry, 
descent. Now rare or Obs. 1503. fb. gen. 
Transmission; derivation; handing down, 
tradition —1827. tc. transf. Something trans- 
mitted or derived —1794. 4. The action of 
traducing or defaming; calumny, slander 
(rare) 1656. 5. Logic. Transference or transi- 
tion from one classification or order ot 
reasoning to another 1847. 

Ns T. of the Brutes into America from the 
TEAR World 1677. 3. A great question,.. 
their ing the t. of the soule 1617. b. Arts have 
{heir successive invention and perfection and t. 
its one People to another 1677. 4. I left t. to 
5 perjuries 1881. 


4 raductive (trüdp:ktiv), a. 1057. [f. prec. 
(cf. also TRADUOE 2) + -IVE.] 1. Having the 
1 of being ‘traduced’ or transmitted; 
2 patay; derivative. Now rare or Obs. 
route. Involving ‘traduction’ 1847. 

a Taffic (tra Hk), sb. 1506. [Early forms 
hk trafigo, -ico, trafficque — Fr. traf(f)ique 
mod. trafic), Sp. tráfico, It. traffico (usu. 


who traduces; a slanderer, 


2 


2341 


taken to be the source of the Fr.); of unkn. 
origin.] 1. The transportation of merchan- 
dise for the purpose of trade; hence, trade 
between distant or distinct communities; 
commerce. 2. In wider sense: The buying 
and selling or exchange of goods for profit; 
bargaining; trade. Also with a and pi. 1508. 
b. With evil connotation: Dealing or bar- 
gaining in something which should not be 
made the subject of trade 1003. 3. fig. Inter- 
course, communication; dealings, business. 
Now rare. 1548, 14. transf. Saleable com- 
modities. Also pl. in same sense. —1778. 
5. The passing to and fro of persons, or of 
vehicles or vessels, along à road, railway, 
canal, or other route of transport 1825. b. 
The amount of business done by a railway, 
etc. in the transport of passengers and 
Loop the account of or revenue from this 

1. It was not in the Way to or from any Part of 
the World, where the English had any Traffick 
DE For. 2. Engaged in a low clandestine traffick, 
fontes by the laws of the Country BURKE. 

. The two hours’ t. of our stage SHAKS. 4. You'll 
see a draggled damsel, here and there From 
Billingsgate her fishy t. bear Gay. 5. We have 
long since agreed to call street movement t.“ 
1894. b. This week’s batch of Home Railway 
traflics 1905, 

attrib. and Comb.: as t. signal; t. density, the 
number of passengers and of tons of freight 
carried over any section of a railway or highway 
in a given period; t.-taker, a railway official 
whose business is to compile t. returns. Hence 
"Tra-fficless a. devoid of t. 

Traffic (træ-fik), v. Intl. trafficked (-ikt), 
trafficking. 1542. [- Fr. (ra/(f)iquer, Sp. 
traficar, It. trafficare; see prec.) I. intr. 1. To 
carry on trade, to trade, to buy and sell; to 
have commercial dealings with any one; to 
deal for a commodity. Occas., To resort to a 
place for the purpose of trade. b. In a dis- 
paraging sense, or said of dealing considered 
improper 1657. 12. fig. To be concerned, to 
busy or exercise oneself (in some matter) 
—1882, b. To deal, intrigue, conspire (with 
some one, in, for, or to do something); to 
practise 1567. 

1. He was. A thriving man, and trafficked on 
the seas WORDSW. b. Beautiful and dissolute 
females. . trafficking in their charms 1854. 2, On 
no pretence I trafick in any tainting politique 
1721. b. He was trafficking with her enemies 
and tampering with her friends 1852. 

IL. trans. ti. To frequent for the purpose 
of trading; to carry on trade in (a place) 
—]611. b. To pass to and fro upon (a road, 
etc.); to traverse 1825. 2. To carry on à 
trade in, to buy and sell; to deal in; often 
with sinister implication. Now rare. 1597. 

2. The honour of the proud house of Este was 
boing basely trafficked away 1879. 

Trafficable (træ'fikăb’l), a. 1649. [f. prec. 
+ -ABLE.] 1. That may be bought or sold; 
marketable. 2. Suitable for passage to and 
fro 1890. 

Trafficker (trefikoz). 1570. Uf. TRAFFIC 
v. + R..] 1. One who is engaged in traffic 
or trade; a trader, merchant, dealer 1580. 
b. With opprobrious force 1785. 2. A go- 
between, a negotiator; an intriguer; à 

mer 1570. 
Aus Some fell traficker in slaves 1785. 2. The 
whole clan of old Jacobite spies and traffickers 
STEVENSON. i 

Tragacanth (tregakenp). 1573. [— Fr. 
tragacante — L. tragacantha = Gr. zpayá- 
cada  goat's-thorn, tragacanth-shrub, t 
zpdyos he-goat + dard thorn.) 1, A ‘gum 
or mucilaginous substance obtained from 
several species of Astragalus, by natural 
exudation or incision, in the form of whitish 
strings or flakes, only partially soluble in 
water. Used in medicine (chiefly as a 
vehicle for drugs) and in the industrial arts. 
Commonly called gum t. 12. Any one of 
several low-growing spiny leguminous shrubs 
of the genus Astragalus, found in Persia, 
etc., which yield gum t. (rare) -1741. Hence 
Tragaca'nthin (also contr. traga-nthin), 
Chem. = BASSORIN. ENT 

Tragedian (tridsi-didn). late ME. [7 OFr. 
oben Fr. tragédien, t. (O)Fr. tragédie 
TRAGEDY; see -ION.] I. A tragic poet or 
author. 2. A tragic actor 1592. 3. fig. The 
victim, or inflicter, of a tragic fate —1635. 


TRAGI-COMEDY 


1. Under this curled marble..Sleepe rare T. 
Shakespeare, sleepe alone DONNE. 2. The well- 
lung'd Tragedlans Rage DRYDEN. 

Tragedienne (tragedyen). 1851. [Fr., 
fem. of tragédien "TRAGEDIAN,] A female 
tragedian; a tragic actress, 

fTrage:dious, a. 1494. [f. L. tragadia 
TRAGEDY + -0US.] Full of, or having the 
9 of, tragedy; calamitous, tragic 

Tragedize (tre-dgidoiz), v. 1593. f. 
TRAGEDY + -IZE.] 1. (rans. To act or perform 
as a tragedy; fig. to do or carry on tragically. 
2. intr. To perform as a tragedian; fig. to act 
or speak in tragic style 1756. 3. (rans. To 
dramatize in tragic form 1811. 

Tragedy (tried3idi) late ME. - (O)Fr. 
tragédie — L. tragedia — Gr. rpaypdia, usu. 
taken to be f. zpdyos he-goat + dj ODE 
(but the history is disputed).] 1. A play or 
otherliterary work of a serious or sorrowful 
character, with a fatal or disastrous con- 
clusion; opp. to Commpy 1. fa. In medieval 
use: A tale or narrative poem of this charac- 
ter 1593. b. Applied to ancient Greek and 
Latin works, the earlier (Dorian) being lyric 
songs, the later (Attic and Latin) dramatic 
pieces. late MK. c. Applied to a modern 
stage-play 1538. 2. That branch of dramatic 
art which treats of sorrowful or terrible 
events, in a serious and dignified style: opp. 
to CowEDY 2. late ME. 3. fig. An unhappy 
or fatal event or series of events in real 
life; a dreadful calamity or disaster 1509. 
tb. A doleful or dreadful tale 1664. tc. With 
of or possessive: Sad story, unhappy fate; 
esp. sorrowful end, violent death —1738. 

1. a. Tragedye is to seyn, a dite of a prosperite 
for a tyme pat endith in wrecchydnesse CHAUCER. 
c. Five of his sixteen plays are tragedies, that is, 
are concluded in death 1838, 2. Som time let 
Gorgeous T. In Scepter'd Pall com sweeping by 
MILT. attrib. She bowed me out of the room like 
a t. queen THACKERAY, 3. c. Thou. .shalt look 
on and see The Wicked's dismal T. WESLEY. 

Tragelaph (tregilef). Also in L. form 
tragelaphus (trigelifis), pl. -i. late ME. 
= L. tragelaphus — Gr. rpayéAados, f. rpdyos 
he-goat + čagos deer.] 1. (tr. Gr. rpayé- 
Ados. a. A name for some foreign species 
of capriform antelope or other horned beast, 
vaguely known to the ancients. b. Myth. A 
fabulous or fictitious beast compounded of a 
goat and a stag; hence allus. 1644. 2. Zool. 
Any antelope of the modern genus Tragela- 
phus, as the S. African boschbok, T. syl- 
vaticus 1888. So Tragelaphine a. belong- 
ing to the group Tragelaphine of antelopes, 
typified by the genus Tragelaphus; sb. an 
antelope of this group. 

Tragi- (trædzi), comb. form repr. TRAGIC, 
in a few nonce-words on the model of 
"TRAGI-COMEDY, as tragi-farce. 

Tragic (trædzik), a. and sb. 1545. l- Fr. 
tragique — L. tragicus — Gr. Tpayıxós, A 
7páyos he-goat, but assoc. with rpayyðla 
TRAGEDY.] A. adj. 1, Of, pertaining, or 
proper to tragedy as a branch of the drama; 
composing, or acting in, tragedy; opp. to 
Comic a. 1. b. Befitting, or having the 
style of, tragedy 1684. 2. Resembling tragedy 
in respect of its matter; relating to or ex- 
pressing fatal or dreadful events; sad, 
gloomy 1593. 3. Resembling the action or 
conclusion of a tragedy; characterized by or 
involving ‘tragedy’ in real life; calamitous, 
disastrous, terrible, fatal 1545. 

1. Velad in costly garments fit for tragicke 
Stage SPENSER. b. Never any exprest a more 
lofty and Tragick height 1684, 2. The t. story 
that you are well acquainted with 1718. 3. Swift 
is the most t. figure in our literature 1876. 

B. sb. 1, = TRAGEDIAN 1, 2. 1587. 12. A 
tragic poem or drama —1750. +3. quasi-sb. 
The t.: that which is t.; the tragic side of the 
drama, or of life; tragic style or manner 
1872. So Tra-gical a. 1489; hence -ally 

ness. 

Tragi-comedy  (trwdgiko:midi). 1579. 
Fr. tragicomédie or It. tragicomedia ~ late 
L. tragicomedia, for tragicocomedia (Plau- 
tus); see TRAGEDY, CoMEDY.] 1. A play (or, 
rarely, a story) combining the qualities of a 
tragedy and a comedy, or containing both 
tragic and comic elements; occas. spec. a 
play mainly of tragic character, but with a 


TRAGI-COMIC 


happy ending 1581. 2. fig. A combination 
of pathetic and humorous elements in real 
life 1579, 

1. The noble tragicomedy of Measure for Measure 
MACAULAY. 2. This t., called life 1649. Hence 
Tra:gi-come-dian, an actor who performs in t. 

Tragi-comic (trw:dsiko-mik), a. 1683. 
If. TRAGI- + Comic.] Having the character 
of a tragi-comedy; combining tragie with 
comic elements. So Tra:gi-co-mical a. 
1567, -ly adv: Also Tra:gi-co:mi-pa:storal 
a. (nonce-wd.), combining the qualities of 
tragi-comedy and pastoral. 

Tragopan (tregopen). 1831. [- L. 
tragopan — Gr. rpayózav, f. rpáyos he-goat 
+ Iláv Pan.] Ornith. A pheasant of the 
genus Ceriornis (formerly J.), having a pair 
of erectile fleshy horns on the head. 

Tragus (tré'-gis). Pl. tragi (-d3oi). 1693. 
[Late L. - L. tragus — Gr. rodyos he-goat, so 
named on account of the bunch of hairs 
which it bears. Cf. ANTITRAGUS.] Anat. A 
prominence at the entrance of the external 
ear, in front of and partly closing the orifice, 
and in men usu. bearing a tuft of hairs. 

Trail (tré‘l), sb.“ late ME. [app. f. TRAIL 
v.] I. Something that trails or hangs trailing. 
1. A long-trailing or loose-hanging slender 
mass of hair, fibres, or the like; *any thing 
drawn to length' (J.) 1844. 2. A trailing 
ornament in the form of a wreath or spray 
of leaves or tendrils; a wreathed or foliated 
ornament. late ME. b. A trailing tendril 
or branch 1598. 

1. A t. of golden hair E. B. BROWNING, 2. b. 
Trails of tangled eglantine 1861. 

II. Something trailed or made by trailing. 
11. A sledge [= L. tragula] 1000. 2. A drag- 
net [= L. tragula) 1711. 3. The hinder end 
of the stock of a gun-carriage, which rests or 
slides on the ground when the gun is un- 
limbered 1768. 4. Anything drawn behind 
as an appendage; a train 1021. 5. A mark 
left where something has been trailed or 
has passed along; a trace, track 1610. b. spec. 
in astronomical photography, The trace 
produced by the motion of the image of a 
star across the plate during exposure 1889. 
6. spec. "The track or other indication, as 
scent, left by a person or animal, esp. as 
followed by a huntsman or hound, or by any 
pursuer 1500. 7. A path or track worn by the 
passage of persons travelling in a wild or un- 
inhabited region. (Chiefly in U.S. and 
Canada.) 1807. 8. Geol. A name for certain. 
mixed glacial or other deposits resting upon 
older formations 1806. 

4. Seeming Stars, .shooting through the Dark- 
ness..with..long "Trails of Light DRYDEN. 
5. But the t. of the serpent is over them ali 
Moore. 6. How cheerefully on the false Traile 
they cry SHAKS. 7. Indian Paths—which were 
narrow trails worn by the feet in marching single 
file 1875. 

III. Action of trailing. 1. The action of 
dragging oneself or something along, or of 
creeping or crawling (rare) 1547. 2. The 
action of hunting by the trail; chase by the 
track or scent 1669. 3. Mil. The act of 
trailing a rifle, or the position of it when 
trailed 1833. 4. An act of drawing out, 
enticing, befooling (rare) 1847. 

Comb.: t.-board, a carved piece in a ship, 
reaching from the main stem to the figure, or 
to the brackets; -net = sense II. 2. 

Trail, 0.“ [Late ME. (reyile, trayle — 
(OFr. treille — L. trichila bower, arbour.] 
1, A trellis for training climbing plants 
vs 1727. 2. A lattice; a grating; a grill 
1552. 

Trail, sb. 1764. [Aphetic f. ENTRAIL.] 
Entrails, intestines, collectively; esp. those 
of certain birds, as woodcock and snipe, and 
fishes, as red mullet, which are cooked and 
eaten with the rest of the flesh —1846. 

Trail (tre, v. ME. [prob. of mixed 
origin; — OFr. fraillier or MLG., MFlem. 
treilen haul (a boat), which point to Rom. or 
pop.L. *tragulare, f. L. tragula drag-net, etc. 
Cf. TRAWL.] I. rans. 1. To draw behind one; 
to drag along upon the ground or other 
surface (esp. something hanging loosely, as a 
long garment); also, to drag (a person) 
roughly, to hale; to haul. late ME. b. To 
carry or convey by drawing or dragging, 
asina vehicle or ship. late ME. c. To draw 
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(the body or limbs) along wearily or with 
difficulty in walking, etc., esp. from dis- 
ablement or exhaustion. Also refl. 1562. 2. 
Mil. orig. To carry (a pike, ete.) in the right 
hand in an oblique position with the head 
forward and the butt nearly touching the 
ground; later spec. to carry (a lance or 
rifie) in a horizontal position in the right 
hand with the arm fully extended downward, 
Phr. {Yo t. a pike, to serve as a soldier. 
1549. 3. fig. or in fig. context 1604. b. To 
draw as by persuasion or art; to draw on; 
hence collog. ‘to quiz, befool’ 1717. 

1. They shall not t. me through thir streets Like 
a wild Beast Miur. What boots. That long 
behind he trails his pompous robe? Pork. b. The 
yacht is not big enough to convey all the tables 
and chairs and conveniences that he trails along 
with him H. WALPOLE. c. He trailed himself, a 
broken-hearted man, to Falkland Palace 1908, 
2. How proud. should I be To t. a pike under 

our brave command FLETCHER & MASSINGER. 

„ Not in utter nakedness, But trailing clouds of 
glory do we come From God WORDSW. b. I. per- 
ceived she was (what is vernacularly termed) 
trailing Mrs. Dent; that is, playing on her ig- 
norance C. BRONTE. 

II. intr. 1. (intr. for pass.) To hang down so 
as to drag along the ground or other surface; 
to be drawn loosely behind (by a person, 
animal, or thing in motion) ME. 2. To hang 
down or float loosely from its attachment, 
as dress, hair, etc.; of a plant: to grow 
decumbently and stragglingly to a consider- 
able length, so as to rest upon the ground or 
other support; to ‘creep’. late ME. 3. To 
drag one’s limbs, walk slowly or wearily 
us it dragged along; to move or goin extended 
order; to creep, crawl, as a serpent or other 
reptile 1608. b. Ofinanimate things: To move 
along slowly; to form a trail 1470, 4. To 
extend in a straggling line, to straggle 1600. 

1. The sound Of silken dresses trailing o'er the 
ground MORRIS. 2. In open sunny situations it 

rows trailing,. but in woods it is upright 1776. 
1505 camels that trailed away from the city 

III. 1. trans. To decorate or cover with a 
trailing pattern or ornament.late ME. 2. To 
follow the trailof, to track 1590. 3. To mark 
out (a trail or track) 1586. 4, intr. To follow 
the trail of game 1741. 

A The ranchman is away. . trailing horse thieves 


10. 

IV. inir. To fish by trailing a bait from a 
moving boat 1857. 

Trailer (tréloi). 1590. [f. prec. + KRI. 
1, One who, or that which trails. 2. spec. a. A 
rail or road car designed to be drawn along 
by a motor vehicle. b. A small carriage, 
usu. a light chair on wheels, drawn along 
by a bicycle or tricycle. 1890. c. The rear- 
wheel of a front-driven bicycle, or one of the 
rear wheels of a locomotive, as opp. to the 
driver or driving-wheel 1884. 

Trailing (tré^lip), ppl. a. ME. If. as prec. 
+ dt.] 1, That trails (almost always in 
intr. sense). 2. techn. T. wheel, a wheel to 
which the motive force is not directly applied 
(opp. to driving-wheel), as one of the hinder 
wheels of a locomotive. Also applied to 
parts connected with this, as t. azle, spring 
1849. b. T. points, points directed away 
from an oncoming railway train (opp. to 
facing points) 1889. Hence Trai-lingly adv. 

Train (trén), ab.! ME. [= (O)Fr. train 
masc., traine (mod. traîne) fem., f. OFr. 
(orig.) trahiner, trainer (mod. trainer) :— 
Rom. *traginare, f. *tragere, f. L. trahere 
draw.] I. tl. Tarrying, delay 1358. 12. 
Course or manner of running (of a horse); 
a course of riding —1077. II. That which 
drags or trails, or is trailed. 1. An elongated 
part of a robe or skirt trailing behind on the 
ground 1440. b. The tail or tail-feathers of a 
bird, esp. when long and trailing, as in the 
peacock; in Falconry, the technical name for 
the tail of a hawk 1579. c. The tail of a 
comet; a luminous trail, such as that follow- 
ing a meteor 1602. 2, poet. Applied to the 
current of a river, ete., also to the elongated 
body of a serpent 1667. 13. Something 
dragged along the ground to make a scent 
or trail; a drag; also pieces of carrion, etc. 
laid in a line or trail for luring certain wild 
21472705 as wolves, foxes, etc. into a trap 


TRAIN 


1. A Baronesse may haue no trayne borne; but 
haueing a goune with a trayne, she ought to 
beare it her selfe 1600. They..pinned up each 
other’s trains for the dance J. AUSTEN. b. A 
splendid goshawk,..with a..queenly t. 1859, 

. Within those banks, where Rivers now Stream, 
and perpetual draw thir humid traine Mir,’ 

III. 1. A number of persons following or 
attending on some one, usu. a person of 
rank; a retinue, suite 1440. b. Mil. The 
artillery and other apparatus for battle or 
siege, with the vehicles conveying them, 
and the men in attendance, following an 
army 1523. 2. fig. A set of attendant things, 
circumstances, or conditions; a series of 
consequences. Often in phr. in the t. of, 
as a sequel to. 1570. 3. A body of persons, 
animals, vehicles, etc., travelling together 
in order, esp. in a long line or procession; 
fig. (chiefly poet.) a set or class of persons 
1489. 4. A series or course of actions, events, 
etc. 1580. b. Proper sequence, order, or 
arrangement for some result; connected 
order 1528. 5. A line of gunpowder or other 
combustible substance laid so as to convey 
fire to a mine or charge for the purpose of 
exploding it 1548. 6. An extended series of 
material objects or the like; a row, rank 
1610. 7. A set of connected parts of mecha- 
nism which actuate one another in series 
1797. 8. (orig. t. of carriages, etc.) A number 
of railway carriages, vans, or trucks coupled 
together (usu. including the locomotive by 
which they are drawn) 1824. 

1. A t. of listeners followed him JOWETT. 2. This 
vice draweth after it a t. of evils BERKELEY. 3. 
The best Hawks. fly in Trains like Wild Geese 
1698. 4. He that leads of life an uncorrupted 
traine SIDNEY. A t. of Ideas, which constantly 
succeed one another in his Understanding 
LocKE. Long. trains of reasoning 1764, b. 
Putting matters in t. for the election 1885. 5. fig. 
He. had already laid his f.. for revolt GROTE, 
8. A t. left Warsaw early in the morning 1885. 
Comb. (U. S.) t. man, -master, -porter. 

IV. Applied to various material objects 
that are dragged. a. The trail of a gun- 
carriage 1769. b. A rough kind of sledge or 
sleigh used in Canada for transport 1895. 
te. A drag-net, a seine 1009. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-bearer, an attendant who 
carries the t. of a sovereign or other person; 
-ferry, a ferry for conveying trains across à 
piece of water from one railway to another; 
mile, each mile of the aggre; distance run 
by all the trains on a railway in a given period, 
as a unit in estimating amount of traffic, working 
expenses, etc.; so t.-mileage; -net = sense IV. 6; 
-rope, -tackle, a tackle ho d to the trail of a 
gun-carriage on board ship; -sickness, sickness 
or nausea induced by travelling in a t.; stop, 
an automatic apparatus, in connection with a 
railway signal, for stopping a t.; -way, (a) à 
temporary line of rails for the conveyance ol 
small loads; (6) a platform hinged to a wharf, 
with a line of rails upon which railway cars or 
trucks may run to and from a ferry-boat (U. S. 

Train, sb. late ME. ([- OFr. traine 
guile, deceit, ruse, f. traïr (mod. trahir). 
See BETRAY.) 1. Treachery, guile, deceit, 
trickery -1600. b. With a and pl. A trick, 
stratagem, artifice, wile -1767. 2. A trap or 
snare for catching wild animals. (In phr. 
to lay a b., assoc, with or merged in senses 
Of TRAIN sb.) 1607. 3. A lure, bait, decoy 
1602. T. 

1. b. Macb. 1v. iii. 118. 2. Caught in the T. 
which thou thyself hast laid DRYDEN. ) 

Train, sb.“ 1497. [Earliest form trane (xY) 
= (M)LG. trān, MDu. traen (Du. iraan) 2 
G. tran, rel. to trüne TEAR sb.'] = TRAIN- 


—1802. Hence tTrainy a. having the 
quality of train-oil. Gay. X 
Train, v. late ME. [= OFr. trainer, 


trainer (mod. trainer); sce "TRAIN sb.] L Hm 
trans. To draw or pull along after one: ir. 
drag, haul, trail. Obs. or arch. 1480. b. N 52 
(for pass.) Of a garment: To hang down, eR. 
so as to drag or trail. Now rare. 1590. 14 
fig. (trans.) To draw out, protract, Rn ot 
Also infr. —1652. -13. To lead, conduch 
bring —1642. 

1. Behold..the Foe Approaching..; in hollow 
Cube Training his devilish Enginrie MILT. t: to 

II. fig. To draw by art or inducemen' 122 
draw on; to allure, entice, decoy; to 105 
astray, take in. arch. late ME. tb. I ne 
by persuasion; to persuade, convert zd 
Being trained into a well-laid ambush 1781- 


out. 


TRAINBAND 


IIL. 1. To treat so as to bring to the proper 
or desired form; spec. in Gardening, to 
manage (a plant or branch) so as to cause it 
to grow in some desired form or direction, 
esp. against a wall, or upon a trellis or the 
like 1440. 2. a. To instruct and discipline 
generally; to educate, rear, bring up 1542. 
b. To instruct and discipline in or for some 
particular art, profession, occupation, or 
praetice; to exercise, practise, drill. Const. 
in, to, for. 1555. c. To discipline and instruct 
(an animal) so as to make it obedient to 
orders, or capable of performing tricks; to 
prepare a race-horse for its work 1609. d. To 
pring by diet and exercise to the required 
state of physical efficiency for a race or 
other athletic feat 1835. 3. intr. for pass. 
To undergo or follow a course of instruction 
and discipline 1605. 

1. The vines are trained and ee by poles 
1792. 2. a. Traine vp a childe in the way he 
should goe Prov. 22:6. b. Bandsmen. .fully 
trained to the use of the rifle 1859. c. The present 
Robert Sherwood, who now trains at Newmarket 
1894. 3. Phr. T. on, to improve by training; ft. 
lose one’s vigour or skillas by over-training; 
t. down, to reduce one's weight by training; f. 
with (fig., U.S. colloq.), to associate with, ally 
oneself with. 

TV. 1. trans. Mining. To trace (a vein, etc.) 
1710. 2. To direct, point, or aim (a cannon 
or other fire-arm, or transf. a photographic 
camera); to bring by horizontal movement 
to bear (on, upon, the thing aimed at) 1841. 
3. To convey by a railway train (rare) 1886. 
b. intr. To go by train, travel by railway 
1888. Hence Trai-nable a. capable of being 
trained; educable. 

Trainba:nd, train-band. Now Hist. 
1030. [Clipped f. trained band.] A trained 
company of citizen soldiery, organized in 
London and other parts in the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th centuries. 

The Country Captains of the Train-bands were. . 
very unskilful. in the use of their Armes 1654. 

rib. A train-band captain eke was he Of 
famous London town COWPER. 

Traineau (trénó", |treno) 1715. [Fr., 
f, trainer TRAIN v.] A sledge, sleigh; esp. 
one drawn by one or more horses over snow 
or ice, 

Trained (tré'nd, poet. tré'-néd), ppl. a. 
1570. [f. TRAIN v. + -ED'.] In the senses of 
TRAIN v. b. spec. Subjected to military 
discipline and instruction, drilled; esp. in 
t, band = 'TRAIN-BAND (now Hist.). 

Trainer (trénoi). 1581. [f. TRAIN v. + 
An.] One who trains; an instructor; spec. 
Aa) one who trains or drills soldiers, a drill- 
Sergeant; (b) one who trains persons or 
animals for some athletic performance, as a 
race; spec. one who trains race-horses 1598. 

. A member of a train-band, esp. when 
assembled for ‘training’ or drill; a militia- 
man, (In later use U.S.) 1581. 

Training (tré'-nin), vòl. sb. 1440. [f. TRAIN 
v. + -INGh] The action of TRAIN v.; spec. 
Military drill; esp. in former use, a public 
meeting or muster at a stated time for drill 
of militia and volunteer forces; now much 
used for the periodical camp work of the 
Territorials. 

Phr. In t., in a state of athletic ‘fitness’ induced 

y training; so out of t. 

. and Comb.: t.-college, a college for 
training persons for some particular profession; 
Apec. a college for training teachers; -day, a day 

levoted to training: spec. in former use, a stated 
Or legally appointed day for the drilling of 
militia and volunteer forces; -ship, -vessel, 
aship on which boys are trained for naval service. 

rainless (trénlés), a. 1859. [f. TRAIN 
35. + -LEss.] 1. Devoid of a train (as a 
Tobe, a meteor, etc.) 1868. 2. Devoid of 
(railway) trains 1859. 

Train Oil, traimn-oil 1553. f. TRAIN 
3b? + Or, sb.] Oil obtained by boiling from 
the blubber of whales, esp. of the right whale; 

» formerly, that obtained from seals, and 
from various fishes. 

Traipse: sce TRAPES. 

Trait (tre, U.S. treit). 1477. [- Fr. trait 
L. tractus drawing, draught; see TRACT 
11. ‘Shot’ of any kind, missiles; orig. 
arrows. Caxton. 2. A stroke made with 
Pen or pencil; a short line; a touch (in a 
Picture) 1589, 3. A line or lineament of the 
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face; a feature 1773. 4. A distinguishin 
quality; a characteristic 1752. b. A “touch? 
of some quality. Now rare. 1815. +5. A 
sirope: or flash of wit, sarcasm, or pleasantry 
3. Her face is somewhat altered, The traits have 
become more delicate, SHELLEY. 4. Who have no 
national t. about them but their language W. 


VING, 

Traiteur (tretér.) 1751. [Fr., f. traiter 
treat, supply with food for money.] A 
keeper of an eating-house (in France, Italy, 
ete.) who supplies or sends out meals to 
order. 

Traitor (tré'-tox), ME. [- OFr. trailour, 
-ur :- L. tradito-r-, stem of tra-ditor (whence 
OFr. traitre, mod. traître), f. tradere deliver, 
betray, f. trans TRANS- + dare give; see 
-OR 2.] 1. One who betrays any person that 
trusts him, or any duty entrusted to him; 
a betrayer. In early use often, and still 
traditionally, applied to Judas Iscariot. 
2. spec. One who is false to his allegiance to 
his sovereign or to the government of his 
country; one adjudged guilty of treason or 
of any crime so regarded ME. 3. attrib. or as 
adj. That is a traitor, traitorous ME. 

2. Vnlesse I proue false t. to my selfe SHAKS. 
He is u t., and betray'd the state BYRON. Traitor’s 
Gate, the river gate of the Tower of London by 
which traitors, and state prisoners generally, 
were committed to the Tower. 

fTraitorly, a. 1586. [f. prec. + 
= prec. —1008. 

Traitorous (tré^toros), a. late ME. [~ 
(O)Fr. traitreux, f. traitre TRAITOR; see -OUS.] 
Having the character of, or characteristic of, 
a traitor; treacherous; perfidious. 

A t. Crew of villanous Phanaticks 1683. Hence 
Trai-torous-ly adv., -ness. 

Traitress (tré'-trós), trai-toress. late ME. 
[= (O)Fr. traitresse, fem. of traitre TRAITOR; 
see -ESS', In form (raitoress f. TRAITOR + 
Ass.] A female traitor; a traitorous or 
treacherous woman (or being personified 
as a woman). 

Traject (tredgekt), sb. 1552. [= L. 
trajectus passing over, place for crossing, f. 
traicere throw across, f. trans TRANS. + 
jacere throw.] 1. A way or place of crossing 
over; esp. a ferry. 2. The action or an act 
of crossing over water, land, a chasm, etc.; 
passage 1774. 

Traject (tradze kt), v. 1024. [- (raject-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. fraicere; see prec.] I. 
trans. To pass across (a river, sea, etc.). 
Also intr, 1711. 2. To carry or convey 
across or over; to transport. ta. (something 
material) 1684. b. To transmit (light, 
shadow, or colour) 1657. c. To transmit 
(thought, words, ete.) 1711. 

2. b. A Prism, by which the trajected Light 
might be refracted either upwards or sideways 
NEWTON. 

Trajection (tridge-kfon). 1594. . L. 
trajectio, · In-, f. as prec.; sce 10 1. The 
action ot trajecting or fact of being trajected ; 
a throwing or carrying across; passage 
through 1633. 12. A perception transmitted 
to the mind; an impression a mental 
image 1646. 3. Transposition; metathesis 
1612. ` 

Trajectory (trædzektəri, trádse'ktori). 
1668. [- med.L. (rajectorius pertaining to 
trajection, f. as prec.; see -ORY.] A. adj, 
Physics. Ot or pertaining to that which is 
thrown or hurled through the air or space. 
B. sb. 1. Physics. The path of any body 
moving under the action of given forces; 
esp. the curve described by à projectile in 
its flight through the air 1696. 2. Geom. A 
curve or surface passing through a given set 
of points, or intersecting each of a given 
series of curves or surfaces according to a 
given law, e.g. at a constant angle 1795. | 

Trajet (Fr. trage, tre-ds¢t). 1741. (Fr. = 
L. frajectus TRAJECT sb.] A crossing, passage. 

Tra-la, Tra-la-la (trali:, trülülà), int. 
1823. Phrase expressive of joy or gaiety, 
sometimes used as a refrain; also used to 
symbolize the flourish of a horn, etc. 

The flowers that bloom in the spring tra-la, 
Have nothing to do with the case W. S. GILBERT. 

Tralatitious (træläti Jos), a. 1645. [- L. 
tralaticius, trans-, f. translat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of transferre TRANSFER; see -ITIOUS'.] 1. 


II.] 


TRAMMEL 


Characterized by transference; esp. of words 
or phrases, metaphorical, figurative. 2. 
Handed down from generation to generation; 
traditional; also, repeated by: one from 
another, as a statement 1795. 


1, A secondary and t. Association 1748, Hence 
Tralati-tiously adv. metaphorically. 


tTralineate, v. rare. 1700. [f. It. tra- 
lignare degenerate, fdeviate.] intr, To go 
out of the direct line; to deviate —1745. 


tTralucency. 1599. [f. as next; see 
-ENOY.] = TRANSLUCENOY 1640. 
fTralu:cent, a. 1592. =- (ralucent-, pr. 


ppl. stem of L. tralucére, trans-, shine across 


or through; see -ENT.] = TRANSLUCENT 
1664. 
Tram, sb. 1079. [- (00 Fr. (rame i= L. 


trama woof.] Woof or weft; spec. silk thread 
consisting of two or more single strands 
loosely twisted together; used for the weft 
or ed threads of the best silk goods. Also 
t. silk. 

Tram (trem), sb.* 1500. [- MLG., MDu. 
trame balk, beam, rung of a ladder, of unkn. 
origin; the sense-development is obscure 
and is not paralleled in LG. or Du.] 1. Each 
of the two shafts of a cart or wagon, a hand- 
barrow, or a wheelbarrow. Sc. 2, Coal-mining. 
A quadrilateral frame or skeleton truck on 
which the corves were formerly carried; now 
in some colliery districts applied to the 
small iron truck which supplies the place 
of the earlier ‘tram’ and corve 1510. 3. A 
continuous line or track of timber beams or 
‘rails’, or later of stone blocks or slabs, a 
parallel pair of which lines formed a tram- 
way, orig. in or from a mine, Hence, each 
‘rail’ of a tramroad of an early type, or of a 
tramway or railway. 1826. 4, A road laid 
with such wooden planks or rails, or with 
parallel rows of stone slabs or of iron plates 
or ‘rails’; a tram-road of an early type 1850. 
5. (Short for tram-car.) A passenger car on a 
street tramway; a tram-car 1879. 

5. The discordant clanging of the gongs of 
electric trams 1902. 

attrib. and Comb., as t.-conductor, -driver, -ticket; 
t.-man, a man employed on a tramway, esp. a 
t.-conductor or driver. 

Tram (trem), v. 1826. [f. prec.] 1. intr. 
To travel by a tramway or on a tram-car. 
collog. 2. trans. Mining. To convey (coal, 
ore, ete.) by a tram or trams 1874, b. To push 
(a tram, ete.) to and from the shaft in a 
mine 1883, 

Tram-car (tre-mjkia). 1873. [f. TRAM 
sb.* 3 + Can.] A publie car or carriage 
running on a tramway for the conveyance 
of passengers; also simply fram. 

Tra:m-line, 1880. [f. TRAM sb.* 4 or 5 + 
LINE sh.] A tramway; also, a tram. rail. 

Trammel (tremél), sb. late ME. [In 
sense 1 — (O)Fr. tramail, mod. trémail — 
med.L. tramaculum, var. of tremaculum, 
tri- (Salic Law), perh. f. L. tri- three, TRI- + 
L. macula mesh (cf. MAIL sb. ). The history 
of the later senses is obscure.] 1. In full 
t.-net: A long narrow fishing-net, set vertic- 
ally with floats and sinkers; consisting of 
two ‘walls’ of large-meshed netting, between 
which is a net of fine mesh, loosely hung. 
b. A fowling-net 1530. 12. A hobble to 
prevent a horse from straying or kicking; 
also, a contrivance for teaching a horse to 
amble —1766. 3. transf. and fig. Anything 
that confines, restrains, fetters, or shackles. 
Chiefly pl. 1653. 4. Mech. An instrument for 
describing ellipses, consisting of a cross with 
two grooves at right angles, in which slide 
pins carrying a beam or ruler with a pencil; 
also applied to the beam-compass. Also pl. 
1725. 5. A series of rings or links, or other 
device, to bear a crook at different heights 
over the fire. Now local Eng. and U.S, 1537. 
16. pl. The plaits, braids, or tresses of a 
woman's hair —1673. 

3. She, for the most part, refused to bind herself 
by conventional trammels 1889. 

ra‘mmel, v. 1588. [f. prec.] 1. intr. 
To use a trammel-net ; (rans, to take (fish or 
birds) with a trammel-net. 12. trans. To 
fasten together (the legs of a horse) with 
trammels —1639. 3. fig. To entangle or fasten 
up as in a trammel 1605. 4. fig. To put re- 
straint upon, hamper, impede, confine 1727. 


TRAMMEL-NET 


3. If th’ Assassination Could trammell vp the 
Consequence, and catch. .Successe SHAKS. Hence 
Tra-mmeller, one who or that which trammels. 

Tra‘mmel-net. 1516. [f. TRAMMEL sb. + 
NET sb.!] — TRAMMEL sb. 1, 1 b. 

Trammer (tre med). 1839. [f. TRAM sb. 
Or v. + RL.] 1. Coal-mining, etc. A man or 
boy who removes the trams of coal, etc. 
from the workings; a putter, 2. One who is 
employed on a tramway; also, a horse used 
to draw a tramcar 1889. 

Tramontane (trámo:nte'n, treementé'-n), 
a, and sb. late ME. [~ It. tramontana north 
wind, pole star, tramontani dwellers beyond 
the mountains — L. transmontanus, f. trans 
TRANS- + mons, mont- MOUNT sb.'; see -ANE.] 
A. adj. 1. Dwelling or situated beyond, or 
pertaining to the far side of, the mountains 
(orig. and in ref. to Italy, the Alps); hence, 
foreign 1596. b. With the connotation *un- 
couth, unpolished, barbarous’. Now rare. 
1739, 2, Of the wind: Coming across or from 
beyond the mountains; spec. in ref. to Italy, 
blowing from beyond the Alps 1705. 

1. A t. ecclesiastic 1884, 

B. sb. 1. The north pole-star: orig. so 
called in Italy and Provence, because visible 
beyond the Alps —1633. 2. In the Medi- 
terranean and esp. in Italy, The north wind, 
as coming from beyond the Alps; hence gen., 
a cold wind from a mountain range. (Now 
usu. in It. form (ramontana.) 1615. 3. One 
who dwells beyond the mountains: orig. 
applied in Italy to foreigners beyond the 
Alps; also by these to the Italians; hence, à 
stranger, a foreigner; an outsider, barbarian 
1593, 

3. Yet was it a great labour for a Tramountain 
to climb over the Alps to S, Peters Chair FULLER. 

Tramp (tremp), sb. 1604. [f. next.] 1, An 
act of tramping; a heavy or forcible tread; 
a stamp 1808. 2. The measured and continu- 
ous tread of a body of persons or animals; 
hence, the sound of heavy footfalls 1817. 3. A 
bout of tramping on foot; a trudge; a walk- 
ing excursion. collog. 1780. 4. A person on 
the tramp; one who travels from place to 
place on foot, esp. in search of employment, 
as a vagrant 1664. 5. In full, ocean t.: A 
cargo vessel, esp. a steamship, which takes 
cargoes wherever obtainable and for any 
port 1880. 6. a. A plate of iron worn under 
the hollow of the boot to protect itin digging; 
also, the part of the spade, etc., which is 
pressed upon by the foot 1825. b. A piece 
of spiked iron fastened to the sole of the 
Shoe to give a firm foothold on the ice 
1830. 

3. Phr. On (the) t., on one's way from place to 
place on foot, esp. in search of employment, or 
wandering as a vagrant. 

Tramp (tremp), v. late ME. [xiv in 
Wyclif, prob. of LDu. origin and based on 
Gmc. stem ramp; cf. MLG. trampen.] 1. 
intr, To tread or walk with a4 firm, heavy, 
resonant step; to stamp. 2. = TRAMPLE v. 3. 
1596. 3. trans. To press or compress by 
treading; to tread or trample upon 1533. 
b. refi. Of a horse: To injure itself by setting 
one foot on another 1844. 4, intr. To walk; 
esp. to walk steadily or heavily; to trudge; 
to go on a walking expedition. collog. 1643. 
b. To go about or travel as a tramp. collog. 
1891. 5. trans. To walk through or over with 
heavy or weary tread; to traverse on foot, 
spec. as a tramp 1774. 6. intr. To make a 
voyage on a tramp steamer; also trans, to 
run (a tramp steamer), collog. 1899. 7. The 
vb.-stem used advb. 1796. 

4. b. I'd rather have tramped it than gone in for 
any top-hatted occupation 1909. 5. He tramped 
the island ir. pursuit of his calling 1894. Hence 
Tramping-card, a certificate issued to a mem- 
ber of a trade organization, entitling him to 


maintenance while tramping in search of em- 
ployment. 
Tramper (tre-mpoz) 1725. f. prec. + 


-ER'.] I. One who or that which tramps. 
2. A person who tramps or travels on foot, 
a pedestrian; spec. a tramp, a vagrant 1760. 

Trample (tre-mp’l), sb. 1604. [f. the vb.] 
An act or the action of trampling. 

Trample (tre-mp’l), v. late ME. [xrv in 
Wyclif, f. TRAMP v. + -LE 3. Cf. OHG., LG. 
trampeln. ] 1. intr. To tread or walk heavily; 
to stamp. 12. = TRAMP v. 4 (rare) -1631. 3. 
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With on, upon, over. a. lit. To tread re- 
peatedly upon with heavy or crushing steps 
1577. b. fig. To treat with contempt; to 
domineer over 1646. 4. írans. To tread 
heavily and (esp.) injuriously upon; to 
crush, break down or destroy by heavy 
treading; also to t. down, t. under foot 1530. 

3. An elephant trampling upon a snake 1879. 
b. Wit tramples upon rules JOHNSON. 4. Neither 
cast yee your pearles before swine: lest they t. 
them vnder their feet Matt. 7:6. fig. Thus they 
t. all Learning under foot 1675. Hence Tramp- 
ler, one who tramples. 

Tram-road (tre-m,ró"d). 1800. [f. TRAM 
sb.' + ROAD.] a. In mining districts, à road 
having ‘trams’ (see TRAM sb.* 3) laid in 
parallellines, to form wheel-tracks for the 
easier transport of minerals in ‘trams’ or 
wagons; hence, gen., à track thus made for 
vehicles. b. A special track or narrow rail- 
road for wagons or cars, as dist. from a 
tramway laid down for tramcars on an 
ordinary road or street. 

Tramway (tre-mwé!). 1825. [f. TRAM 
sb. + WaY.] 1. = prec. b. Now spec. A 
track with rails flush with the road surface, 
laid in a street or road, on which tram-cars 
are run, for the conveyance of passengers 
1860. 2. transf. A cable or system of cables 
on which suspended cars can travel. U.S. 
1872. 

Trance (trans) sb. late ME. [- OFr. 
transe (mod. trance), f. transir depart, be 
benumbed - L. transire; see 'TRANSIT.] f1. A 
state of extreme apprehension or dread; a 
state of doubt or suspense —1577. 2. An un- 
conscious or insensible condition; a swoon, 
a faint; in mod. use, a state characterized by 
a more or less prolonged suspension of con- 
sciousness and inertness to stimulus; a 
cataleptic or hypnotic condition. late ME. 
3. An intermediate state between sleeping 
and waking; a stunned or dazed state. late 
ME. b. A state of mental abstraction from 
external things; absorption, exaltation, 
ecstasy. late ME. 

2. Most of the night he had lien in a t. 1617. 
3. All thys I saw as I lay in a traunce 1420. 
b. As, in a kind of holy t., She hung above those 
fragrant treasures MOORE. 

Trance (trans), v. ME. [In sense 1 - OFr. 
transir pass away, die; in sense 2 f. prec.] 
Tl. intr. a. To pass away, to die. b. To 
swoon, faint. c. To be in great dread, 
doubt, or suspense. —1632. 2. trans. To 
throw into a trance or a similar state; fto 
stupefy; to entrance, enrapture. Chiefly 
poet. 1597. 

2. I trod as one tranced in some rapturous vision 
SHELLEY. fig. When thickest dark did t. the sky 
TENNYSON. 

Tranchè (tranſe), a. 1601. [Fr., pa. pple. 
of trancher cut, TRENCH v.] Her. Party per 
bend. 

tTra-ngam. 1658. [Of unkn. origin. Not 
connected with TANGRAM.] An odd or intri- 
cate contrivance of some kind; a knick- 
knack, a puzzle: used with contempt. —1820. 

Tranquil (tre-nkwil), a. 1604. [- Fr. 
tranquille or L. tranquillus.] Free from 
agitation or disturbance; calm, serene, placid, 
quiet, peaceful. b. Of things or actions: 
Steady, regular, even 1769. 

Farewell the Tranquill minde; farewell Content 
SHAKs. The treasures of this t. scene CRABBE. 
b. The beatin power of the t. flame FARADAY. 
So Tranqui-llity [- (O)Fr. tranquillité (X11)], the 
quality or state of being t.; serenity, calmness. 
late ME. Tra-nquil-ly adv., -ness. 

Tranquillize (tre-pkwiloiz), v. 1623. f. 
TRANQUIL a. + -IZE.] trans. and intr. To make 
or become tranquil or quiet. 

It tranquillises the mind as well as the body 
Hem Hence Tra:nquilliza:tion. Tra-nquil- 

r. 


Tranquillo (trapkwi-llo) adv. 1854. [It.] 
Mus. In a tranquil style or tempo. 

Trans- (trans, tranz), prefix. The Latin 
preposition trans across, to or on the farther 
side of, beyond, over; also used in comb. In 
English trans- occurs in compounds repre- 
senting those already used in Latin, and in 
others formed analogously from L. elements, 
or in which the second element is an English 
or other non-Latin word. 

1. With the sense ‘across, through, over, to or 
on the other side of, beyond, outside of, from one 


TRANSATLANTIC 


place, person, thing, or state to another’: in 
vbs. and their derivative sbs. and adjs. represent- 
ing L. compounds, or formed on L. elements; e.g, 
transcribe, transcript, transport, transportation, 
2. in vbs., etc. formed on Eng. vbs., adjs., or 
sbs., as transfashion, tranship, trans-shape. 3. in 
adjs. and their derivs., repr. L. adjs. or formed 
on L. words, as transmarine, transmural, also on. 
Eng. sbs. or adjs., as írans-border, -frontier, 
-oceanic. Special groups are: 4. in adjs. with the 
sense beyond, surpassing, transcending’, ag 
transhuman, -material. 5. in adjs., scientific 
terms (chiefly anatomical), with the sense 
‘through, across’ (the thing denoted by the sb, 
implied), as transfrontal, -ocular, -uterine. 6. in 
sbs. with the sense ‘transverse’, as lrans-muscle, 
trans-stroke (rare). 7. in geographical adjs, (un- 
limited in number) formed on the names of 
rivers, seas, mountains, territories, etc., with the 
sense 'situated or lying beyond or on the other 
side of’, as TRANSATLANTIC, 'TRANS-PACIFIO, 
8. in geographical adjs., formed as in 7, with the 
sense ‘passing across, crossing’, as in trans- 
African, -Andean,-Balkan,-Manchurian, -Siberian, 

"Transaccidentation (trans,m:ksidenté!-fon, 
-z-). 1681. [- schol.L. transaccidentatio (Duns 
Scotus); after transubstantiatio.] A trans- 
mutation of the accidents of the bread and 
wine in the Eucharist, as dist. from tran- 
substantiation, in which the substance alone is 
changed. 

Transact (tranzekt, trans-), v. 1584, [- 
transact-, pa. ppl. stem of L. transigere drive 
through, accomplish, f. trans TRANS- + 
agere drive, do.] 1. intr. To carry through 
negotiations; to have dealings, do business; 
to treat; also, to manage or settle affairs. 
Now rare. b. fig. (usu. dyslogistic.) To have 
to do, to compromise 1888. 2. trans. To 
carry through, perform (an action, eto.); to 
manage (an affair); now esp. to carry on, do 
(business) 1635. 3. To deal in or with; to 
traffic in, negotiate about; to handle, treat; 
to discuss. arch. 1654. +4. To transfer —1889. 

1. b. In his criticism. .he seems to us a little to 
‘t.’ with cant 1890. 2. A country fully stocked 
in proportion to all the business it had to t. 
ADAM SMITH. 

Transaction (tranzw-kfon, trans-). 1400. 
[- late L. transactio, -ón-, f. as prec.; See 
-ION. Cf. (O)Fr. transaction.) 1. Roman and 
Civil Law. The adjustment of a dispute 
between parties by mutual concession; com- 
promise; hence gen. an arrangement, an 
agreement, a covenant. Now Hist. exc. as in 
3 b. 2. The action of transacting or fact of 
being transacted 1655. 3. That which is or 
has been transacted; a piece of business; in 
pl. doings, proceedings, dealings 10647. b. 
Theol. In ref. to the Atonement, ‘transaction 
has senses ranging from 1 to 3. (In sense 1 
chiefly in deprecation.) 1861. +4. The action 
of passing or making over a thing from one 
person, thing, or state to another —1091. 
5. pl. The record of its proceedings published 
by a learned society. Rarely in sing. 1665. 

3. Discoursing of the Court of France, and the 
transactions there CLARENDON. Hence Trans- 
a-ctional a., -ly adv. 

Transactor (tranzw-ktoz, trans-). 1611. 
[f. TRANSACT v. + -OR 2.] One who transacts; 
a negotiator or intermediary; a manager, 
conductor, doer. 

Transalpine (transeIpein, -z-), a. (sb.) 
1590. = L. transalpinus, f. trans- TRANS- + 
alpinus Alpine, f. Alpes the Alps.] 1. That 
is situated beyond the Alps: a. orig. beyond 
the Alps from Rome or Italy, i.e. north of 
the Alps; also, belonging to a region beyond 
the Alps; also fíransf. rude, ‘uncultured. 
b. Beyond the Alps from England, or from. 
Europe generally; Italian 1624. C. (DE or 
pertaining to the party in the Roman Church 
opposed to the Ultramontanes 1794. 2. 
(Passing) across the Alps (rare) 1054. B. sb. 
A native or inhabitant of a country beyond 
or across the Alps (rare) 1617. 

1. The first t. garden of this kind arose at Leyden 
1837. 2. In his Trans-Alpine Expedition 1654. 3 
Tra:nsianima-tion, Now rare. 1574, I 
eccl.L. transanimatio, . (Jerome), f. trans 


TRANS- + anima soul; sce -ATION] = 
METEMPSYCHOSIS, b) 
Tra:nsatla-ntic (trans, tranzi-), d. (sb. 


1779. [f. TRANS- + ATLANTIC] 1, Passing 
or extending across the Atlantic Ocean. 4 
Situated or resident in, or pertaining to 9 
region beyond the Atlantic; chiefly in 


TRANS-BORDER 


European use: — American 1782. B. sb. (the 
adj. used absol.): One who or that which is 
across the Atlantic; spec. an American; also 
short for ‘t. steamer’ 1826. 

Trans-bo-rder, a. 1897. [f. TRANS- 3 + 
BorpDsER sb.] Lying or living beyond a (or the) 
porder; occupying territory outside the 
border. 

Transcalent (trans kel lent, tra-ns,kalént), 
a, 1834. [f. TRANS- + calens, -ent-, pr. pple. 
of L. calére be hot, glow; see -ENT.] Having 
the proporty of freely transmitting radiant 
heat; diathermanous. Hence Tra-ns,cal- 
ency, the property of being t. 

Transcend (transe-nd) v. ME. I- OFr. 
transcendre or L. tran(s)scendere climb over, 
surmount, f. (rans TRANS + scandere climb.] 
11. trans. To pass over or go beyond (a 
physical obstacle or limit); to climb or get 
over the top of (a wall, mountain, etc.) 
21695. 2. To pass or extend beyond or 
above (a non-physical limit); to go beyond 
the limits of (something immaterial); to 
exceed ME. b. Theol. To be above and inde- 
pendent of: esp. said of the Deity in relation 
to the universe 1898. 3. To rise above, 
surpass, excel, exceed. late ME. 4. inir. 
To ascend, go up, rise 1613. 5. To be.tran- 
scendent; to excel. arch. 1635. 

1. Nimble Wings which can T. the Polar Height 
1095. 2. Unable as we are to t. consciousness H. 
SPENOER. 3. Electro-magnets far t. permanent 
magnets in power 1866. 

‘Transcendence (transe-ndéns) 1601. [— 
late L. transcendentia, f. transcendent-, pr. 
ppl. stem of transcendere; see prec., -ENCB.] 
1. The action or fact of transcending, sur- 
mounting, or rising above; also, the condi- 
tion or quality of being transcendent. b. 
spec. Of the Deity: The attribute of being 
above and independent of the universe; dist. 
from immanence 1848. 12. Exaggeration, 
hyperbole (rare) 1645. 

2. This would have done better in Poesy; where 
Transcendences are more allowed BACON. 

Transcendency (transe-ndénsi). 1615. If. 
as prec.; see -ENOY.] The condition or 
quality of being transcendent; excess; sur- 
passing excellency; with pl. a transcendent 
quality. b. The fact of transcending; an 
instance of this 1907. 

Transcendent (transe:ndént), a. and sb. 
1581. [- L. transcendens, ent-, pr. pple. of 
transcendere TRANSCEND; see -ENT.] A. adj. 
1, Surpassing or excelling others of its kind; 
pre-eminent; extraordinary. Also, loosely, 
Eminently great or good. 1598. 12. Of an 
idea or conception: Transcending compre- 
hension; hence, obscure or abstruse —1040. 
3. Philos. a. Applied by the Schoolmen to 
predicates which were considered to tran- 
scend the Aristotelian categories or predica- 
ments 1700. b. By Kant applied to that 
which transcends his own list of categories; 
hence, not an object of possible experience 
1803. 4. Theol. Of the Deity: In His being, 
exalted above and distinct from the uni- 
verse; dist. from immanent 1877. 

1. That t. Apostle Saint Paul Mm. Such t. 
goodness of heart RICHARDSON. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol.] 1. Philos. ta. 
A predicate that transcends, or cannot be 
classed under, any of the Aristotelian cate- 
gories or predicaments —1097. b. transf. A 
Derson or thing that transcends classification 
1591. c. In Kantian philosophy: That which 
is beyond the bounds of human cognition 
and thought 1810. 12. One who or that 
Whieh transcends the ordinary rank of 
Persons or things —1679. 3. Math. A transcen- 
dental expression or function; see next 4. 
1809. Hence Transce-ndent-ly adv., -ness 
(rare). 

Transcendental (transendentül), a. (sb.) 
1668. [~ med. L. transcendentalis (Wyclif), f. 
as prec. + -alis -A I.] 1. = prec. A. 1. 1701. 
1 5 5 a. orig. in Aristotelian philosophy : 

ranscending or extending beyond the 
bounds of any single category. In 17th c. 
often synonymous with metaphysical. 1668. 

„ In Kant (1724-1804): Not derived from 
experience, but concerned with the pre- 
Tappositions of experience; a priori; critical 
798. c. Used of any philosophy which 
resembles Kant’s in being based upon the 
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recognition of an a priori element in experi- 
ence 1829. d. By Schelling *t. philosophy’ 
was used for the philosophy of mind as 
dist. from that of nature 1903. 3. Hence, 
2. Beyond the limite of ordinary experience, 
extraordinary 1831. b. Super-rational, 
superhuman, supernatural 1826. c. Vaguely, 
Abstract, metaphysical, a priori 1835. d. 
Applied to the movement of thought in New 
England of which Emerson was the principal 
figure 1844. 4. Math. Not capable of being 
produced by (a finite number of) the ordinary 
algebraical operations of addition, multi- 
plication, involution, or their inverse opera- 
tions; expressible in terms of the variable 
only in the form of an infinite series 1706. 
B. sb. [the adj. used absol.] A transcendental 
term, conception, or quantity 1668. 

3. a. Very frightful itis when a Nation. .becomes 
t. CARLYLE. c. An unmeaning and t. conception 
JowETT. 4. The. t. functions, . sin z, cos z, &c., 
. .e*, and log æ 1882. Hence Transcende-ntal-ly 
adv., -ness (rare). 

Transcendentalism (transende-ntiliz’m). 
1803. [f. prec. + su.] 1. Transcendehtal 
philosophy; a system of this; applied to that 
taught by Kant and others; also, to the 
idealism of Schelling. b. The religio-philo- 
sophical teaching of the New England school 
of thought represented by Emerson and 
others 1842. 2. Exalted character, thought, 
or language; also, that which is extravagant, 
vague, or visionary in philosophy or lan- 
guage; idealism 1831. So Transcende-nta- 
list, an adherent of some form of t. 

Transcendentalize (transende-ntaloiz), v. 
1846. [f. as prec. + -IZE.] trans. a. To rende 
transcendent. b, To idealize. 

Transcension (transemnjon) rare. 1611. 
[f. TRANSCEND, after ascendlascension.] A 
passing beyond or above; transcendence. 

Trans,colora‘tion, -coloura‘tion. Now 
rare or Obs. 1664. [f. TRANS- + COLORATION.] 
The action or process of transcolouring; 
change of colour. 

Trans co: our, v. rare. 1664. [f. TRANS- 
+ COLOUR v.] trans. To change the colour of; 
to cause to change colour —1837. 

Tra:ns-contine-ntal, a. 1869. [f. TRANS- 
3 + CONTINENTAL.] That extends or passes 
across a continent. 

Tran,scri‘bble, v. rare. 1750. [f. TRANS- 
+ SCRIBBLE v., after next.) (rans. To tran- 
scribe carelessly. So Transcri-bbler 1746. 

Transcribe (tran,skroib) v. 1552. [- L. 
transcribere, f. trans TRANS- + scribere 
write.] 1. trans. To make a copy of (some- 
thing) in writing; to copy out from an 
original; to write (a copy). Also absol. b. 
Less exactly: To copy or reproduce the 
matter or statements of (a writing or book) 
without regard to the wording. Now rare. 
1633. 2. To write out in other characters, 
to transliterate; to write out (a shorthand 
account) in ordinary ‘long-hand’; formerly 
also, to translate 1639. b. Mus. To adapt (a 
composition) for a voice or instrument other 
than that for which it was originally written 
1891. 13. fig. To copy or imitate (a person, 
his qualities, etc.); to reproduce —1729. 14. To 
ascribe to another by transference 1651. 
5. Rom. Law. To transfer to another 1880. 

1. The primitive Christians were careful to t. 
copies of the gospels BERKELEY. b. A few plain, 
easy rules. Chiefly transcribed from Dr. Cheyne. 
WESLEY. 2. The Agamemnon of JEschylus tran- 
scribed by Robert Browning 1877. Hence 
Tran,scri-ber. 7 

Transcript (transkript). IME. transcrit 
— (O)Fr. transcrit, later (xv) assim. to L. 
transcriptum, subst. use of n. pa. pple. of 
transcribere 'TRANSCRIBE.] 1. A written copy; 
also transf. a printed reproduetion of this; 
spec. in Law, a copy of à legal record. 2. 
iransf. and fig. A copy, reproduction; à 


1. A t. of which lettre hereaftur ensueth 1481. 


2. Let our lives be a true t. of our 5 


TRANSFER 


other than that for which it was originally 
written; a transcribed piece 1864. 4. Rom. 
Law. A transfer, assignment (of a debt or 
obligation) 1077. 

1. The error was committed in the t. of the copy 
from Ptolomies library 1610, 

Transcriptive (tran;skriptiv), a. 1646. 
[f. TRANSORIPTION, after description/descrip- 
tive.) 1. Having the quality or habit of 
transcribing; given to transcription. 2, 
Rom. Law. Transferring obligation 1875. 
Hence Tran,scri:ptively adv. 

Trans cu; rsion. 1624. U late L. trans- 
cursio, -6n- lapse of a period of time; hasty 
treatment, f. pa. ppl. stem of L. trans- 
currere run across; see -ION.] The action of 
running or passing across or through; transi- 
tion, penetration; also, a journey or passage 
through a country, etc. —1665. 

Transdialect (transdoiálekt, -z-), v. rare. 
1698. [f. TRANS- + DIALECT.) trans. To 
translate from one dialect into another. 

Transduction (trans,dv-kfon). rare. 1656. 
It. TRADUCTION by subst. of the more familiar 
prefix TRANS-.] The action of leading or 
bringing across. 

Transect (transe‘kt), v. 1634. [f. TRANS- 
+ eect-, pa. ppl. stem of L. secare cut.] 
trans. To cut across; in Anat. to dissect 
transversely. So Transe-ction, the action 
of transecting; a transverse section. 

Transelement (tranz,oliment), v. 1567. 
[- med.L. *(ranselementare (tr. Patr. Gr. 
peraoraxoð), f. trans TRANS- + elementa 
(pl.) elements, oroeia.] trans. To change or 
transmute the elements of. So Trans. 
e:ementa:tion, the action or process of 
changing the elements of something 1550. 

Transept (transept). 1588. [- mod.L. 
(AL.) transeptum cross division’; see 
TRANS-, SEPTUM.] The transverse part of a 
cruciform church considered apart from the 
nave; also, each of the two arms of this 
(the north and south transepts). 

Transfashion (transfw:fon), v. 1601. 
[TRANS- 2.] trans. To change the fashion of, 
to transform. 

Transfer (tra:nsfoi), sb. 1074. (f. next. 
1. Law. Conveyance from one person to 
another of property, spec. of shares or stock. 
2. gen. The act of transferring or fact of 
being transferred; conveyance or removal 
from one place, person, etc. to another; 
transmission; transference 1786. 3. A thing 
(rarely, & person) that is transferred; spec. 
writing, drawing, or a design, transferred 
or to be transferred in reverse, from one 
surface to another, as by copying-ink, or by 
pressure in lithography, photography, etc. 
1839. 4. A means or place of transfer. 
Chiefly U.S. spec. a. U.S. Post Office. A tele- 
graphic money-order. b. On a railway, etc.: 
(a) A siding connecting tracks at a cross- 
ing or on different levels; (b) a t.-ticket; (c) 
the conveyance of passengers and luggage 
from one railway station to another, when 
these are not contiguous (attrib. t.-man, 
-porter) 1891. 

2. b. The transference of a worker or player 
from one sphere to another; also, one transferred 
(attrib. t. fee, money) 1911. 

attrib. and Gomb.: t.- book, a register of transfers 
of property, esp. that of its shares or stock, kept, 
by a joint-stock company; -day, at the Bank of 
England, a day for the register of transfers of 
pank-stock; -ink, ink used in lithography ; 
-paper, paper used in making transfers in 
lithography, etc.; -printing, a process by which 
designs are printed on fictile, etc. ware; -table 
(U.S.), a railway traverse-table; -ticket, a ticket 
entitling a passenger to change from a convey- 
ance to one on another line or route without 
re-booking or further payment. 

Transfer (transf5-a), v. Infl. transferred, 
ing. late ME. [- Fr. transférer or L. 
transferre, f. TRANS- + ferre bear, carry.] 
1. trans. To convey or take from one place, 
person, etc. to another; to transmit, trans- 
port; to give or hand over from one to 
another. b. intr. for refl. or pass. 1040. 2. 
Law. To convey or make over (title, right, 
or property) by deed or legal process 1598. 
3. To convey (a drawing or design) from one 
surface to another, esp. to a lithographic 


stone 1839. 
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1. For transferring £5690 Reduced Stock into 
the Four per Cents 1809. b. He transferred later 
to the 19th Hussars 1901. 2. A grant only trans- 
fers what the grantor may lawfully give 1818. 
Hence Transfe-rrer, one who or that which 
transfers. 

Transferable (tra:nsféráb'l, transf3-rab’)), 
a. 1646. [f. prec. + -ABLE.] Capable of being 
transferred or legally made over to another; 
spec. of bills, drafts, cheques, etc.: Assign- 
able in the course of business from one 
person to another. Hence Tra:nsferabi-lity, 
the quality of being t. 

Transferee (transféri). 1736. f. as prec. 
+ -EE'.] 1. One to whom a transfer is made. 
2. One who is transferred or removed 1892. 

Transference (tra:nsféréns) 1760. f. 
TRANSFER v, + -ENCE.] The action or process 
of transferring; transfer. b. Psychoanalysis. 
[tr. G. übertragung.] Direction of feelings 
and desires toward à new object 1916. 

Transferor (tra-nsférdx, -ö1). 1875. f. 
"TRANSFER v. or sb. + -OR 2.] One who makes 
a transfer or conveyance of property, etc. 

Transferrable, a. Also -ible. 1660. It. 
TRANSFER v. + -ABLE.] = TRANSFERABLE. 

Transfigurate (transfi-gitre't), v. Now 
rare, late ME. I- (ransfigurat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. transfigurare; see TRANSFIGURE, -ATE?.] 
trans, = TRANSFIGURE. 

High heaven is there Transfused, transfigurated 
BYRON, 


Transfiguration (tra:nsfigiürefon, -figor-, 
tranz-). late ME. [- (O)Fr. ¢ransfiguration or 
L. transfiguratio, n- (Pliny), f. as prec.; see 
Ao.] 1. The action of transfiguring or state 
of being transfigured; metamorphosis 1548. 
2. The change in the appearance of Jesus 
Christ on the mountain (Matt. 17:2; Mark 
9:2, 3). late ME. b. Eccl. The church festival 
commemorating this event, observed on the 
6th of August. 1460. c. A picture of this 
event 1712. 

Transfigure (transfigiüz, fl. gon, -z-), v. 
ME. [- (O)Fr. transfigurer or L. transfigurare 
(Pliny), f. trans TRANS- + figura FIGURE.] 
1. trans. To alter the figure or appearance of; 
to transform. 2. trans. fig. (in allusion to the 
‘Transfiguration of Christ): To elevate, glorify, 
idealize, spiritualize, late ME. 

1. They saw Jesus transfigured in a radiance of 

lory 1911. 2. His morality is transfigured into 

ligion 1841. 

Transfission  (transf-fon). 1891.  [f. 
TRANS- l or 6 + FISSION 2.] Biol. The trans- 
verse splitting of a cellor organism as a mode 
of reproduction. 

Transfix (transfi-ks), v. 1590. [= lransfiz-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. transfigere; see TRANS-, 
Fix v. Cf. Fr. transfizer.| trans. To pierce 
through with, or impale upon, a sharp- 
pointed instrument (also said of the instru- 
ment); to fix or fasten by piercing. 

fig. His heart transfixt With anguish COWPER. 

Transfixion (transfi-kfon). 1609. [f. prec.; 
See oN. ] The action of transfixing or state of 
being transfixed. b. Surg. The process of 
piercing the limb transversely, and cutting 
from within outward, in amputation 1872. 

Transfluent (tra-nsfluent), a. rare, 1828. 
I- L. transfluens, -ent-, pr. pple. of transfluere 
(Pliny); see TRANS-, FLUENT.] Flowing across 
or through; in Her. said of a stream repre- 
sented as flowing through a bridge. 

Transfluvial (transfl:viil) a. 1806. [- 
eccl. L. transfluvialis, tr. Heb. “ibri ‘one from 
the other side’ see TRANS-, FLUVIAL. Cf. 
HEBREW.] Situated or dwelling across or 
beyond a river. 

Transform (transfo um), v. ME. [- (O) Fr. 
transformer or L. transformare; see 'TRANS-, 
Form v.] 1. trans. To change the form of; to 
metamorphose. b. transf. To change in cha- 
racter or condition; to alter in function or 
nature 1556. c. Math. To alter (a figure, ex- 
pression, etc.) to another differing in form, 
but equal in quantity or value 1743. d. 
Physics. To change (one form of energy) into 
another 1871. e. Electr. To change a current 
in potential or in type 1883. 2. intr. To under- 
go a change in form or nature; to change. 
Now rare. 1597. 

1. To Samarcand. . we owe the art of transform- 
inglinen into paper J. H. NEWMAN. b. He trans- 
formed an undisciplined body of peasantry into 
a regular army of soldiers 1796. 2. Then did this 
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iolly feast, to fast transforme 1597. Hence 
"Transfo:rmable g. capable of transformation. 

Transformation (transfgiméi-fon). late 
ME. [- (O)Fr. transformation or late L. 
transformatio, on f. transformat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. transformare; see prec., -ION.] 
1, The action of changing in form, shape, or 
appearance; metamorphosis. tb. A changed 
form; a person or thing transformed. SHAKS. 
C. Theatr. More fully t. scene: A mechanical 
disclosing scene in a pantomime; spec. the 
scene in which the principal performers were 
transformed in view of the audience into the 
players of the ensuing harlequinade 1859. 2. 
transf. A complete change in character, condi- 
tion, etc. 1581. 3. a. Zool. Change of form in 
animal life; metamorphosis 1638. b. Physiol. 
and Path. Change of form or substance in an 
organ, tissue, vital fluid, ete. 1834. c. Math. 
Change of form without alteration of quantity 
or value; substitution of one geometrical 
figure for another of equal magnitude but 
different form 1571. d. Physics. Change of 
form of a substance from solid to liquid, from 
liquid or solid to gaseous, or the reverse; 
Chem. change of chemical composition, as by 
replacement of one constituent of a com- 
pound by another 1857. e. Change of energy 
from one form into another 1877. f. Electr. 
Change of a current into one of different 
potential, or different type, or both, as by a 
transformer 1884, 4, An artificial head of 
hair worn by women 1901. 

Transformative (transf¢-amitiy), a. 1671. 
i- med. L. transformativus, f. as prec.; see 
-IVE.] Having the faculty of transforming; 
fitted or tending to transform. 

Transformer. 1601. [f. TRANSFORM v. 
+ -ER'] 1. One who or that which trans- 
forms. 2. Electr. An apparatus for trans- 
forming electric energy; now spec. a static 
apparatus for transforming alternating cur- 
rents, and consisting essentially of two coils of 
wire wound round an iron core 1883. Rotary 
t., also called dynamotor. 

Transformism (transfó-1miz'm). 1878. [- 
Fr. transformisme (Broca, 1867), f. transformer 
‘TRANSFORM; see -ISM.] 1. Biol. The hypothesis 
that existing species are the product of the 
gradual transformation of other forms of 
living beings (loosely, such transformation it- 
self); any form of the doctrine of evolution of 
species. 2. The doctrine of gradual evolution 
of moral and social relations; loosely, such 
evolution itself 1885. Hence Transfo:rmist. 

TTransfreta-tion. 1612. f L. (ransfretatio, 
In-, f. transfretare, f. trans TRANS- + fretum 
strait; see -ATION.] The action of crossing or 
95 over a strait, channel, or narrow sea 

Transfro-ntal, a. 1889. [TRANS- 5.] 
Anat. Crossing the forehead or the frontal 
lobe of the brain. 

Trans-fro-ntier, a. 1877. [TRANS- 3.] 
Lying, living or done beyond the frontier of a 
country. 

Transfuse (transfüiirz) v. late ME. I 
transfus-, pa. ppl. stem of L. transfundere; 
see TRANS-, FUSE v.!] 1, trans. To pour (a 
liquid) from one vessel or receptacle into 
another 1601. 2. transf. and fig. To cause to 
‘flow’ from one to another; to diffuse into or 
through something; to cause to permeate; to 
instil. late ME. 3. Med., etc. To transfer (the 
blood of a person or animal) into the veins of 
another 1666. b. To treat (a person) with 
transfusion, of blood (or of some solution) 
1897. 

2. The sole way of transfusing the principles of 
Christianity into men 1618. It’s. Influence is 
transfus'd thro’ several..Channels 1709. So 
US a. (rare) capable of being trans- 

‘used, 

Transfusion (transfiu-5on). 1578. [- L. 
transfusio, -On-, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 1. The 
action of pouring a líquid from one vesselinto 
another; also fig. transference; translation. 
2. Med., etc. The process of transferring the 
blood of a person or animal into the veins of. 
another; the injection of blood or other fluid 
into the veins 1643. 

1. I grant that something must be lost in all t., 
that is, in all translations DRYDEN. 

Transfusive (transfid-siv), a. 1677. [In 
XVII perh. — med.L. transfusivus (Albertus 


TRANSIENT 


Magnus), f. as prec.; see -IVE. In mod, use f, 
TRANSFUSE 2.] Having the quality of or a 
tendency to transfusion, 

+Tra-nsgress, sb. rare. 1578. - Fr, 
ttransgrés (XV); in mod. use f. the vb.) Trans- 
gression, trespass —1839. 


Transgress (transgres, -z-), v. 1526. 
[7 (O)Fr. transgresser or transgress-, pa, pple, 
stem of L. transgredi, f. trans TRANS- + gradi 


step, go.] 1. trans. To go beyond the limits 
prescribed by (a law, command, etc.); to 
break, violate, infringe, trespass against. b. 
absol. or intr. (const. against): To trespass, 
offend, sin 1526. te. frans. To offend against 
(a person); to disobey (rare) 1625. 2. To go 
or pass beyond (any limit or bounds) 1619, 

1. So they transgresse & breke the commaunde- 
ment of god 1526. b. I would not marry her, 
though she were indowed with all that Adam 
had left him before he transgrest SHAKS. e. I 
never Blasphemed 'em, uncle, nor transgrest 
my parents FLETCHER, 2. Hard mouthed 
coursers. Apt to run riot, and t. the goal DRYDEN. 

Transgression (transgre-fon, -z-) late 
ME. (- (O)Fr. transgression — L. transgressio, 
In-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. The action of 
transgressing or passing beyond the bounds 
of legality or right; a violation of law, duty, 
or command; disobedience, trespass, sin, b. 
The action of passing over or beyond (due 
bounds) 1623. 2. Geol. The spread of the sea 
over the land along a subsiding shore-line, 
producing an overlap by deposition of new 
strata upon old 1882, 

1. Heauen lay not my t. to my charge SHAKS, 
Punishments ordained beforehand for their t. 


HOBBES. Hence Transgressional d. of or 
pertaining to t.; of the nature of a t. 
"Transgressive (transgre'siv, -z-), a. 1646. 


(f. TRANSGRESS + -IVE.] I. Having the char- 
acter or quality of transgressing; sinful; 
passing beyond some limit (rare). 2. Geol. 
Overlapping; cf. TRANSGRESSION 2. 1854. 

1. Adam, from the t. infirmities of himselfe 
might have erred alone, as well as the Angels 
before him Sin T. BROWNE. Hence Trans- 
gressively adv. 

Transgressor (transgresoz, -z-). late ME. 
[7 Chr. L. transgressor ; 806 TRANSGRESS, -0R 2.] 
One who transgresses; a law-breaker; à 
sinner. 

To committe the transgressours..to the next 
Gaole 1463. A t. of the laws 1875. 

Tranship (tran fi-p), less commonly trans- 
Ship (trans l.), v. 1702. |f. TRANS- + SHIP 
v.] 1. trans. To transfer from one ship (or 
transf. from one railway train or other con- 
veyance) to another. Also absol. 2. intr. Of a 
passenger: To change from one ship or other 
conveyance to another 1879. T rans(-)shi-p- 
ment. 

Transhuman (trans,hiü:màn, -z-), a. 1812. 
[f. TRANS- 4 + HUMAN; after It. trasumanar 


in Dante.] Beyond the human; superhuman. 
So Transhu:manize v. trans. to make f. 
Transhumana tion. 

Transhumance (transhigmäns). 1911. 


[- Fr. transhumance (sce -ANCE), f. transhumer 
(ult. f. L. (rans across + humus ground).] 
The seasonal moving of live stock to regions 
of different climate. Transhu-mant d., 
-hu:me v. 

Transience (tra-nsiéns, -z-; tram ens, -3-). 
1745. [f. as TRANSIENT; see -ENCE.] 1. The 
action or fact of being transient, transiency- 
2. — TRANSCENDENCE 1 b. 1882. L 

Transiency (cf. prec.). 1652. [f. as Pe 
see -ENCY.] I. The quality or condition es 
being transient; transitoriness. 2. A transient 
thing or being 1866. 607 

Transient (tra-nsiént, -z-), a. (sb) 1 if 
= L. transiens (obl. transeunt-, whence Es 
form transeunt in sense 2), pr. pple. of iransi 
pass over, f. (rans TRANS- + -ire E d: 
AMBIENT.] 1, Passing by or away with tim 3 
not durable or permanent; temporary, E 
sitory; esp. passing away quickly or 8 05 
brief, momentary, fleeting. 2. Passing ou 5 
operating beyond itself; transitive; ODD 3 
immanent, (Often spelt transeunt.) 1613. KA 
Passing or flowing through ; passing fom, 615 
thing or person to another. Now rare. gin 
4. Passing through a place without staying 
it, or staying only for a short tiie ee 
(U.S. colloq.) applied to a guest at a hotel, 
1685. 


TRANSILIENCE 


1. b. U.S. Of a newspaper advertisement: 
appearing only once 1857. 4. Love, hitherto a t. 


guest SWIFT. r, å 
B. sb. 1. A transient thing or being 1652. 2. 


U.S. collog. A person who passes through a 
place, or stays in it only for a short time; 
spec. à ‘transient guest’ at a hotel or board- 
ing-house 1880. Hence Tra'nsient-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Transilience (transiliéns). rare. 1657. 
[f. as next; see -ENOE.] A leaping from one 
thing to another, an abrupt transition; spec. 
in Min. abrupt transition of one mineral or 
rock into another. 

Transilient (transiliént), a. 1811. [- L. 
trans(s)iliens, ente, pr. pple. of trans(s)ilire 
leap across, f. (rans TRANS- + salire leap; 
seo -ENT.] Leaping or passing from one thing 
or condition to another; in Min. said of one 
rock substance passing abruptly into 
another. 

Transilluminate (transil'ü-mine't, -.). 
v. 1900, [f. TRANS- + ILLUMINATE v.] trans. To 
cause light to pass through; spec. in Med. to 
throw a strong light through (an organ or 
part) to discover the presence or cause of 
disease. So Transillumina-tion 1890. 

Transire (trans,oi*ri, -z-). 1599. [L., f. 
trans Trans- + ire go.] Law. A warrant 
issued by the custom-house, permitting the 
passage of merchandise. 

Transit (transit, 2), sb. 1440. [- L. 
transitus, f. transire; see prec.] 1. The action 
or fact of passing across or through; passage 

or journey from one place or point to an- 
other. b. The passage or carriage of persons 
or goods from one place to another 1800. 2. 
fig. A passing across; a transition or change; 
esp. the passage from this life to the next by 
death 1057. 3. Astrol. The passage of a 
planet acre ome special point or region of 
the zodiac 1671. 4. Astron. a. The passage 
of an inferior planet (Mercury or Venus) 
across the sun's disc, or of a satellite or its 
shadow across the disc of a planet 1669. b. 
The passage of a star or other celestial body 
across the meridian at its culmination 1812. 
c. Short for t.-circle, -compass, instrument, 
-theodolite 1793. 

1. Sometimes. .the t. from Nantes to Orleans 
takes two months! 1833. Phr, In t. b. The means 
of t. are so bad, that much good corn is left to 
rot upon the ground 1870. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-circle, an astronomical 
instrument consisting of a telescope carrying & 
large graduated circle, by which the right ascen- 
sion and declination of a star may be determined 
by observation of it in t.; a meridian-circle; 
Compass, an instrument, resembling a theodo- 
lite, used in surveying for the measurement of 
horizontal angles; -duty, a duty paid on goods 
passing through a country; -instrument, an 
astronomical telescope mounted on a fixed east- 
and-west axis, by which the time of the passage 
of a celestial body across the meridian may be 
determined; usu. applied to one without a circle; 
7theodolite, = (.-compass; -trade, trade arising 
po passage of foreign goods through a 


Transit (tra-nsit, -z-), v. 1440. [- transit-, 
Da. ppl. stem of L. transire; see prec.] I. intr. 
"To pass through or over; to pass away. 2. 
trans. Asirol. To pass across (a sign, house“, 
Or special point of the zodiac). Also absol. 
or intr, 1047. 3. Astron. To pass across (the 
disc of a celestial body, the meridian of a 
Dlace, or the field of view of a telescope). 
Also absol. or intr. 1686. 

Transition (transigon, -sifon, -zi-fon). 
1651. [- (O)Fr. transition or L. transitio, An-, 
f. as prec.; see -I0N,] 1. A passing or passage 
from one condition, action, or (rarely) place, 
to another; change. 2, Passage in thought, 
Speech, or writing from one subject to another 
1692. 3. Mus. The passing from one key to 
another, modulation; spec. a passing or brief 
Modulation; also, modulation into a remote 
Te. 1877. 4, The passage from an earlier to a 
later stage of development or formation. a. 
Geol. Formerly spec. applied attrib. to certain 
early stratified rocks believed to contain the 
oldest remains of living organisms; now 
krone nell as Silurian 1813. b. Arch. Change 
rom an earlier style to a later; a style of 
nd character 1835. c. Philol. The his- 
à rical passage of language from one well- 

efined stage to another; hence, applied to 
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the interval occupied by this, and to the 
transitional form of the language during this 
ed 

A quick t. from poverty to abundance can 
seldom be made with safety JOHNSON. 2. Heer 
the Archangel paus'd..Then with t. sweet new 
Speech resumes MILT. Hence Transi-tional a. of 


or pertai to t.; characterized by or involving 
t.; intermediate; adv. T: 
C ly adv. ransi-ttionary a. 


Transitive (tra-nsitiv, -z-), a. (sb.) 1500. 
(- late L. transitivus (Priscian), f. as prec.; 
See -IVE. In sense 1 app. — OFr. transitif 
transient.] fl. Transient, transitory (rare) 
—1845. 2. Gram. Of verbs and their construc- 
tion: Expressing an action which passes over 
to an object; taking a direct object to com- 
plete the sense 1571. b. as sb. A transitive 
verb 1612. 3, Philos. Passing out of itself; 
passing over to or affecting something else; 
operating beyond itself; opp. to immanent 
1613. 4. Characterized by or involving transi- 
voni in various senses. Now rare or Obs. 

3. Cold is Active and T. into Bodies Adjacent, as 
well as Heat BACON. Hence Travnsitive-ly adv., 


-ness. 

‘Transitory (transitori, -z-), a. late ME. 
[7 AFr. transitorie, (O)Fr. transitoire — Chr. 
L. transitorius, f. as prec.; see -oRY*.] I. Hav- 
ing the quality of passing away; fleeting, 
momentary, brief; transient. 2. Law. T. 
action, an action in which the venue might 
be laid in any county 1665. 13. (app.) 
Trifling, of little moment. DRYDEN. 

1. This world is not but a vayn Hine and transi- 
toire CAXTON. Hence Tra'nsitorily adv, 
"Tra:nsitoriness. 

Translatable (trans el täb', a. 1745. 
lt. TRANSLATE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being 
translated. 

Translate (trans, let), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
translated. ME. [prob. first in pa. pple. 
translate — L. translatus, functioning as pa. 
pple. of transferre TRANSFER v.; but perh. 
reinforced by OFr. translater, med.L. trans- 
latare; see -ATE*.] I. trans. To bear, convey, 
or remove from one person, place or condi- 
tion to another; to transfer, transport; spec. 
to remove a bishop from one see to another, 
or a bishop's seat from one place to another; 
also, to remove the body or relics of a saint 
(or a hero) from one place of interment or re- 
pose to another. b. To carry or convey to 
heaven without death; also, in later use, said 
of the death of the righteous. late ME. C. 
Med. To remove the seat of (a disease) from 
one person, or part of the body, to another. 
Now rare or Obs. 1732. d. Physics. To move 
(a body) from one place or point to another 
without rotation. 

Hys body was translat to Rome 1517. Morley, 
made at first bishop of Woreester, and soon 
after. translated to Winchester BURNET. b. Bi 
feith Enok is translatid, that he schulde not se 
deeth; and he was not founden, for the Lord 
translatide him WYOLrF Heb. 11:5. $ 

II. 1. To turn from one language into an- 
other; ‘to change into another language re- 
taining the sense’ (J.); to render; also, to 
paraphrase ME. b. absol. To practise trans- 
lation; also intr. for pass., of a language, 
speech, or writing: To bear or admit of 
translation 1440. 2. fig. To interpret, explain; 
also, to express (one thing) in terms of 

r 1598. 
3 translated out of latyn in to frenshe 
1477. b. Sometimes Johnson translated aloud 
Macavtay. 2. There's matters in these sighes. . 
These profound heaues You must t. SHAKS. 

III. 1. To change in form, appearance, or 
substance; to transmute; to transform. late 
ME. 2. To re-transmit (a telegraphic mess- 
age) by means of an automatic repeater 1855. 
3. To transport with the strength of some 
feeling, to enrapture, entrance. arch. 1643. 

1. Nabuchadnezar was really translated into a 
beast BURTON. 3. Their souls, with devotion 
translated LONGF. 

‘Translating (translétin), vbl. sb. 1460. 
lt. prec. + -ING'.] The action of TRANSLATE v. 

attrib.: t.-relay (Telegr.): see RELAY sb. 4.; 
-roller, -screw (Mech.), a screw which moves a 
part ofa mechanism in relation to the other parts; 
-station {T sear.) a Tues at which an automatic 

r is introduced. 
"Translation (trans,lé-fon). ME. [-(O)Fr. 
translation or L. translatio, f. translat-, pa. 


TRANSLUCENCY 


ppl. stem of íransferre; see TRANSLATE v., 
-ION.] I. Transference; removal or convey- 
ance from one person, place, or eondition to 
another. b. Removal from earth to heaven, 
orig. without death, as the translation of 
Enoch; but in later use also said fig. of the 
death of the righteous. late ME. c. Med. 
Transference of a disease from one person or 
part of the body to another, Now rare or 
Obs. 1605. d. Physics, Transference of a body, 
or form of energy, from one point of space to 
another 1715. 

The Feast of the T. of Saint Eadward 1809. T. 

21 80 (Eccl.), its transference from the usual 

te to another, to avoid its clashing with another 
(movable) feast of superior rank. b. The news of 
dear Mr, Polhill’s sudden t. 1700. d. Motion or 
movement of l., onward movement without (or 
considered apart from) rotation. 

II. 1. The action or process of turning from 
one language into another; also, the product 
of this; a version in a different language ME. 
b. transf. and fig. The expression or rendering 
of something in another medium or form 
1588. 2. Transformation, alteration, change; 
changing or adapting to another use; renova- 
tion. late ME. 

1. Nor ought a genius less than his that writ, 
Attempt t. DENHAM, b. His translations on 
copper, to compare them with..verbal transla- 
tions. display much of the elegance of Pope 1812. 

IH. 1. Law. A transfer of property; spec. 
alteration of a bequest by transferring the 
legacy to another person 1590. 2. In long 
distance telegraphy, the automatie re-trans- 
mission of a message by means of a relay 


1866. 
1. All Contract is mutuall t., or change of Right 
HOBBES. 

attrib. : t.- wave, an ocean wave with a propelling 
or forward impulse; a forced wave. Hence Trans- 
la- tional a. of or pertaining to t.; in Physics, 
consisting in onward motion, as dist. from 
rotation, vibration, oscillation, etc, 

Translative (translé^tiv, trans;litiv), a. 
1589. - L. translativus pertaining to transfer 
(sense 1 in Isidore), f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 
11. Involving transference of meaning, PUT- 
TENHAM. 2, Involving transference from one 
place to another; in Physics, of the nature of 
onward movement without rotation or 
reciprocation 1682. 3. Relating to translation 
1748. 4. Law. Expressing or constituting 
transference of property, ete, 1875. 

Translator (trans,lé!toa). ME. [In sense 
1 orig. — OFr, translator, -our (mod. -eur) or 
late L, translator (Jerome); later f. the Eng. 
vb.] One who (rarely, that which) translates. 
1. The author of a translation. b. One who 
renders a painting by engraving, or the like 
1855. 2. One who transforms, changes, or 
alters; spec. a cobbler who renovates old 
shoes 1594. +3. One who transfers or trans- 
ports 163g. 4. An automatic repeater in 
long-distance telegraphy 1855. 

1. The symple..translatore of this litel book 
1413. Mr. Cary, the t. of Dante 1837. 
Transla-torship, the function of a t. Trai 
la‘tory a. of or pertaining to (physical) transla- 
tion. Transla'tress, -trix, a female t. 

Transliterate (trans li-tere't, -z-), v. 1861. 
It. Trans- 1 + L. litera letter + -ATE?.] trans. 
To replace (letters or characters of one 
language) by those of another used to repre- 
sent the same sounds; to write (a word, ete.) 
in the characters of another alphabet. 

Transliteration  (translliteré^fon, ). 
1861. [f. as prec. + -ATION.] The action or 
process of transliterating; the rendering of 
the letters or characters of one alphabet in 
those of another; coner. a word or character 
thus rendered. 

Translocation (trans, kel Jon). 1024. [f. 
TRANS- + LOCATION, orig. perh. after trans- 
lation. Cf. med. L. translocare transfer (XIII). 
Removal from one place to another; dis- 
placement; dislocation; ttransmigration. b. 
Vegetable Phys. The transference of reserve 
material from one part to another. 1900. So 
Tra-nslocate v. trans. to remove from one 
place to another; to displace (rare). 

Translucence (trans,l'ü:sens, -z-). 1755. If. 
as next; see -ENCE.] 1. The action or fact of 
shining through 1826. 2. — next 1755. 

Translucency (trans,l'i-sénsi, .). 1630. 
[f. next; see -ENCY.] The quality or condition 
of being translucent; partial transparency. 
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Translucent (trans,l'd-stnt, -z-), a. 1596. 
[- L. translucens, -ent-, pr. pple. of trans- 
lucére; see TRANS-, LUCENT.] tl. That shines 
through; emitting penetrating rays —1791. 
2. Through which light passes; transparent 
1607. b. Now, allowing the passage of light, 
yet diffusing it so as not to render bodies 
lying beyond clearly visible; semi-transparent 
1784, 


2. Sabrina fair..sitting Under the glassie, 
cool, t. wave MiLT. b. A pane of thin t. horn 
COWPER. Hence Trans,lu'cently adv. 

Translucid (trans'-sid), a. 1626. [- L. 
translucidus translucent; see TRANS-, LUCID.] 
= prec. 2, 2 b. 

Translunary (truns l müri, -z-), a. 1627. 
lt. TRANS- 3 after sublunary.] Lying beyond 
or above the moon: the opposite of sub- 
lunary; chiefly fig., etherial, insubstantial, 
visionary. 

Neat Marlow bathed in the Thespian springs 
Had in him those braue t. things DRAYTON. 

Trans ma-ke, v. 1844. If. TRANS- 2 + 
MAKE v. rendering Gr. peranoety.] trans. 
To make into something different. 

Transmarine (trans,mari-n, -z-), a. 1583. 
[7 L. transmarinus; see TRANS-, MARINE. Cf. 
(O)Fr. transmarin.] 1. Born, existing, situ- 
ated, or found on the other side of the sea; 
over-sea. 2, Crossing or extending across the 
sea 1860. 

1. An aliaunt, or a t. straunger 1583. The 

ing's other T. Dominions 1700. 2. Long t. 
migrations 1860. 

ransmeridional (transméri-diónál) a. 
1883. [f. TRANS- 3 -- MERIDIONAL 4.] Crossing 
or traversing the meridian lines; running east 
and west. 

Transmew, transmue (transimiū:), v. 
Obs. or arch. late ME. - (O)Fr. transmuer — 
L, transmulare; See TRANSMUTE.] = TRANS- 
MUTE 1. 

Transmigrant (tra-ns,migrant, -z-), a. and 
8b. 1622. [- L. transmigrans, -ant-, pr. pple. 
of transmigrare; see next, -ANT.] A. adj. That 
transmigrates (rare) 1654. B. sb. t1. orig. One 
who leayes his own land and dwells in 
another. BACON. 2, A person passing through 
a country or place on his'way from the coun- 
try from which he is an emigrant to that in 
which he will be an immigrant 1894. 

Transmigrate (tra:ns,moigre't, -migre!t, 
A-), v. late ME. (- transmigrat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. transmigrare; see TRANS-, MIGRATE 
v.] 1. intr. To remove or pass from one place 
to another; esp. of persons, or a tribe; to 
migrate 1611. b. trans. in causal sense: To 
transfer. late ME. 2. inir. spec. Of the soul: 
To pass after death into another body 1606. 
b. trans. To cause to pass 1559. 

2. I think my soul would transmigrat into some 
tree, when she bids this body farewell 1645. 
Hence Transmigrator, one who or that which 
transmigrates. 

Transmigration (transmoigré'-fon, -mi-, 
-). ME. I- eccl. L. transmigratio, -ón- (in 
Vulg., 1 Esd. 6:16, the Babylonian.Captivity), 
f. L. transmigrare; see TRANS-, MIGRATION. ] 
11. The removal of the Jews into captivity 
at Babylon; sometimes used for the Cap- 
tivity —1609. 2. Passage or removal from one 
place to another, esp. from one country to 
another. late ME. t3. Transition from one 
Btate or condition to another; esp. passage 
from this life, by death; also absol. death 
—1075. Also, loosely, transformation —1643. 
4. spec. Passage of the soul at death into 
another body; metempsychosis 1594, 

4. Imagining as did Pythagoras, the t. of mens 
soules into other creatures 1634. 

Transmigratory (trans,moi-grateri, -z-), 
a. 1816. [f. TRANSMIGRATE + -ORY'.] Having 
the quality of transmigrating; of or pertain- 
ing to transmigration. 

Transmissible (transmi-stb’l, -z-), a. 
1644. [f. TRANSMIT, after admit/admissible, 
etc., perh. after Fr. transmissible (xv1).] 
Capable of being transmitted. Hence 
Trans, missibi'lity, t. quality. 

Transmission (trans,mi-fon, z.). 1611. 
[- L. transmissio, -0n-; see TRANS-, MISSION. 
Cf. (O)Fr. transmission. ] The action of trans- 
mitting or fact of being transmitted; convey- 
ance from one person or place to another; 
transference. b. Physics. Conveyance or 
passage through a medium, as of light, heat, 
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sound, etc. 1704. c. Biol. The transmitting of 
the peculiar nature, or of some character, of 
an organism to its descendants 1871. d. 
Mech. Transference of motive force from one 
place to another; coner. a device for effecting 
this 1906. 

Alphabetical writing made..the t. of events 
more easy and certain JOHNSON. b. spec. in 
Wireless. 

Transmissive (trans mi.siV. -z-), a. : 
[f. TRANSMIT, after permit/permissive, etc.] 
1. Having the quality or action of trans- 
mitting. 2. Having the quality of being 
transmitted 1700. 

2. The Sire [may] inculcate to his Son T. Lessons 
of the King's Renown PRIOR. 
Transmit (transmit, -z-), v. late ME. 
[7 L. transmittere, f. trans TRANS- + mittere 
send.] 1, (rans. To cause (a thing) to pass, 
go, or be conveyed to another person, place, 
orthing; to send across an intervening space; 
to convey, transfer. 2. fig. To convey or com- 
municate (usu. something immaterial) to 
&nother or others; to pass on, esp. by in- 
heritance or heredity; to hand down 1629. 
3. Physics and Mech. To cause (light, heat, 
sound, etc.) to pass through a medium; also, 
of a medium, to allow (light, etc.) to pass 
through; to conduct. Also, to convey (force 
or movement) from one part of a body, or of 
mechanism, to another. 1664. 

1. Hasten in my rents and debts, and t. them 
with all possible speed PENN. 2. His Apostles. . 
transmitted the same Spirit by Imposition of 
hands HOBBES. 3. spec. in Wireless. Hence 
Trans,mi-ttable, -ible a. (rare) transmissible. 
Trangmittal (transimitül) rare. 1794. 
[f. prec. + -AL'2.] The action of transmit- 
ting; transmission. 

Transmitter (trans;mi-toz, -z-). 1727. f. 
as prec. + -ER'] One who or that which 
transmits. b. spec. That part of a telegraphic 
or telephonic apparatus by means of which 
messages are transmitted or dispatched; a 
transmitting instrument; opp. to RECEIVER 
6. 1876. 

b. Also, the transmitting apparatus used in 
wireless Lelography 1898. 

Transmogrify (transmo-grifoi, -z-), v. 
Chiefly joc. 1656. [Of obscure origin; if the 
orig. form was, as has been suggested, trans- 
migrafy, this may have been a vulgar or 
uneducated formation in -fy from TRANS- 
MIGRATE v.; cf. TRANSMIGRATION 3. App. it was 
orig. persons that were ‘transmografied’ or 
metamorphosed.] frans. To alter or change 
in form or appearance; to transform (utterly, 
grotesquely, or strangely). Hence Trans- 
mo:grifica-tion, (strange or grotesque) 
transformation. 

Transmontane (trans menten, -mon- 
tem), a. 1727. = L. transmontanus; see 
TRAMONTANE.] 1. = TRAMONTANE A. 1. b. 
In ref. to mountains other than the Alps, e.g. 
the Grampians in Scotland, the Rocky Moun- 
tains in N. Africa 1884. 

‘Transmundane (trans,mp-nde'n), a. 1777. 
[f. TRANS- 3 + L. mundus world. Cf. MUN- 
DANE.] That is or lies beyond the world. 

Transmutable (trans,mid-tib’l, -z-), a. 
1460. [- med.L. transmutabilis (Albertus 
Magnus), f. L. transmutare TRANSMUTE; see 
-ABLE.] Capable of being transmuted or 
changed into something else. tb. Liable to 


change, mutable —1509. Hence Trans- 
mutability, t. quality. Transmu-tably 
ade. 


Transmutation (trans,miuté! fon, -z-).late 
ME. - (O) Fr. transmutation or late L. trans- 
mutatio, -ón-, f. L. transmutare; see TRANS- 
MUTE, -ATION.] 1. Change of condition; muta- 
tion. Obs. or arch. 2. Change of one thing 
into another; alteration, transformation. 
Also with a and pl. an instance of this. late 
ME. 3. spec. a. Alch. The (supposed or 
alleged) conversion of one element or sub- 
stance into another, esp. of a baser metalinto 
gold or silver 1478. b. Law. Transfer: usu. 
t. of possession, transfer or change of owner- 
ship 1488, c. Biol. Conversion or transforma- 
tion of one species into another; spec. ap- 
plied to the form of evolution or development 
propounded by Lamarck (1815-1822) 1626. 
td. Math. — TRANSFORMATION 3 c —1743. 

2. The supposed change of Worms into Flies is 
no real t. 1692. Hence Trans,muta‘tionist, one 
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who believes in or advocates a theory of t., e. B. 
in sense 3 c. Dis 

Transmutative (trans miz-tütiv, 20, a, 
1611. [- med.L. transmutativus (Albertus 
Magnus), f. L. transmutare; see next, -ATIVE.] 
Having the quality of transmuting; tending 
to transmute. 

Transmute (trans,miü-t, -z-), v. late ME. 
[~ L. transmutare, f. trans TRANS- + mutare 
change. Replaced TRANSMEW.] 1. trans, To 
alter or change in nature, properties, appear- 
ance, or form; to transform, convert, turn, 
b. Alch. To change (one substance) into 
another, esp. a baser metal into gold or silver. 
Also absol. 12. To remove from one place to 
another (rare) 1817. 

1. To t. its energy..into vibratory motion 
TYNDALE, 2. I was transmuted to Dublin, to be. 


lodged in Kilmainham Mar. EDGEWORTH, 
Hence Transmu-ter. 
Trans,na:ture, v. Now rare. 1507. f. 


TRANS- 2 + NATURE sb.) (rans. To change the 
nature of. 

Trans normal, a. 1800. [f. TRANS- 4 + 
NORMAL d.] Beyond or above the normal, 

Trans-oceanic (tranz,0"fie-nik, -s-), a. 
1827. [f. TRANS- + OCEANIC.) 1. Existing or 
situated beyond the ocean; transf. pertaining 
to a region beyond the ocean. Passing or 
extending across the ocean 18! 

1. A t. world 1899. 

Transom (trensom). ME. [Early forms 
traversayn, transyn, -ing (Sandahl XIII-XV) = 
(O)Fr. traversin in same sense, f. traverse 
TRAVERSE sb.] 1. In building, A cross- 
beam or cross-piece, esp. o panning an 
opening to carry a superstructure; a lintel 
1487. b. A beam resting across a saw-pit to 
support the log. dial. 1885, 2. A horizontal 
bar of wood or stone across a mullioned win- 
dow 1502. b. Short for t. windou 


3. techn. ta. The vane of a cross-staff 1690. 
tb. The transverse member in a cross —1864, 
c. A cross-piece connecting the cheeks of a 
gun-carriage 1088. d. pl. On a railway: Cross- 
timbers laid between (or, formerly, beneath) 
longitudinal sleepers 1838. e. The seat of a 
throne; also, a couch or seat built at the side 
of a cabin or state-room on board ship 1883, 
4. Shipbuilding. +A cross-beam in the frame 
of a ship; spec. each of several transverse 
beams bolted to the stern-post, which sup- 
port the ends of the decks and determine the 
breadth of the stern at the buttocks 1545. 
attrib. and Comb.: t.-bar, the cross-b 
door having a fan-light above it (U. 
(Shipbuilding), each of the curved tim! 
angle-irons by which e transoms are 
to the stern-timbers; -window = 2 b. Hence 
Tra-nsomed (-somd) a. divided by or having à 
t. or transoms, 

Tra:ns-Paci-fic, a. 1891. [TRANS- 7, 8] 
a. Across or crossing the Pacific Ocean, b. 
On the other side of the Pacific. 

Transpadane (tra-ns,pádétn), a. (sb.) 1617. 
I- L. transpadanus, f. trans TRANS- + padanus 
of the Po (Padus); see -ANE.] That is beyond 
the river Po (from Rome); opp. to cis- 
padane. B. sb. One living north of the Po. 

Transparence (trans,pé?-réns). rare. 1594. 
It. as next; see -EN0E. Cf. (O)Fr. (ranspar- 
ence] = next 1. 

Transparency (trans,pé*-rénsi, -pærčnsi). 
1591. L- med. L. transparentia, t. transparent"; 
see next, -Y*, -ENOY.] 1, The quality or con- 
dition of being transparent; diaphaneity, 
pellucidity 1615. 2. That which is transparen' 
1591. b. spec. A picture, print, inscription, or 
device on some translucent substance, ma lo 
visible by means of a light behind 1807. C. 8 
photograph or picture on glass or other trans: 
parent substance, intended to be seen by 
transmitted light 1874. 3. A burlesque 55 
lation of the German title of address Hure, 
laucht 1844. 

Transparent (trans;pé*rént, -perént), 
(sb.) late ME. [- (O)Fr. transparent — med T 
transparens, end-, pr. pple. of franspanere 
shine through, f. (rans 'TRANS- + parére T 
PEAR.] 1. Having the property of transmitti 10 
light, so as to render bodies lying boxer 
completely visible; that can be seen An 
+b. Penetrating, aslight—1593. tc. Admit 


a. 
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the passage of light through interstices (rare) 
—1693. 2. fig. a. Open, candid, ingenuous 1590, 
b. Easily seen through, recognized, or de- 
anifest, obvious 1592. 

1. The Firmament, expanse of liquid, pure, T., 
Elemental Air Miur. b. Like to the glorious 
Sunnes transparant Beames SHAKS. 2, a. An 
ingenuous, t. life HARDY. b. A t. fallacy 1638. 
The t. sincerity of his purpose 1879. Hence 
‘Trans,pa‘rent-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

Trans pass, v. rare. 1592. [- Fr. tirans- 
passer or mod.L. transpassare; see TRESPASS 
b.] I. intr. To pass away, depart, die. DANIEL. 
2. To pass across or through; also trans, to 
pass beyond (a boundary or limit) —1646. 

Transpeciate (tran,spt-Ji,e't), v. Now rare. 
1643. [f. TRANS- + L. species look, form, kind 
+ -ATE’.] (rans. To change into a different 
form or species; to transform. 

Transpicuous (tran,spi-kiu,os), a. 1638. 
[f. mod. L. (ranspicuus (cf. PERSPICUOUS) + 
-ous. In sense b, blending of TRANSPARENT 
and PERSPICUOUS.] That can be seen through; 
pervious to vision. b. fig. Of language, ete.: 
Plain, clear in meaning; also gen. easily 
detected, manifest 1877. 

Transpierce (trans,pP-1S), v. 1594. f. 
TRANS- + PIERCE, after (O)Fr. transpercer.] 
1. trans. To pierce through from side to side 
(with the agent or the instrument as subject). 
Also transf. and fig. 2. To pass through, to 
penetrate 1004. 

Transpirable (tran;spoi*rüb'D, a. 1578. 
[7 Fr. transpirable (Paré), f. transpirer; see 
TRANSPIRE, -ABLE.] Admitting of transpira- 
tion; capable of being breathed through. 

Transpiration (tran,spiré^fon). 1551. [= 
Fr. transpiration (Paré), f. transpirer; see 
next, -ATION, and prec.] The action or 
process of transpiring. 1. Exhalation through 
the skin or surface of the body; formerly, 
also, evaporation. Also concr. matter trans- 
pired. 1562. 2, Bot. The exhalation of watery 
vapour from the surface of the leaves and 
other parts of plants, in connection with the 
passage of water or sap through the tissues 
1551, 3. Physics. The passage of a gas or 
liquid under pressure through a capillary 
tube or porous substance 1867. 4. The action 
or fact of something transpiring or becoming 
indirectly known (rare) 1802, 

Transpire (tran,spoi’-a), v. 1597. [- Fr. 
transpirer (Paré) or med.L. transpirare, f. 
L. trans TRANS- + spirare breathe.] I. trans. 
To emit or cause to pass in the state of vapour 
through the walls or surface of a body; also, 
to exhale (an odour); to breathe forth (vapour 
or fire). b. To cause (a gas or liquid) to pass 
through the pores or walls of a vessel 1864. 
2. intr. Of a body: To emit vapour or per- 
fume; of the animal body (or a person): to 
give off moisture through: the skin (obs. exc. 
as tr. Fr, transpirer); now only of plants: to 
give off watery vapour from the surface of 
leaves, etc. 1648. 3. Of a volatile substance: 
To pass out as vapour through pores, to 
exhale; of a liquid: to escape by evaporation 
1043. 4. fig. To escape from secrecy to 
notice’ (J.); to ‘leak out’ 1741. Ab. Misused 
for: To occur, happen. orig. U.S. 1804. 

4. Yesterday's quarrel may t. 1741. b. An 
event..which we believe transpired eighteen 
hundred years ago 1841. 

Transplace (trans,plé^s), v. rare. 1615. 
It. TRANS- + PLACE v.] trans. To change the 
Dlace of, transpose; to oust from its position 
in favour of something else. 

Transplant (transplant), sb. 1756. f. 
next.) That which is transplanted; spec. in 
forestry, a seedling transplanted once or 
Several times. 

Transplant (trans pla- nt), v. 1440. I- late 
L. transplantare; see TRANS-, PLANT v. Cf. 
Fr. transplanter (Xvi). ] I. trans. To remove 
(a plant) from one place or soil and plant it in 
another. 2, To remove from one place to 
another; to transport; esp. to bring (people, 
a colony, etc.) from one country to settle in 
another 1555. 3. Surg. To transfer (an organ 
or portion of tissue) from one part of the 

ody, or from one person or animal, to an- 
other 1786. 4. intr. (for pass.) To bear trans- 
Planting 1796, 

2. The policy of transplanting nations. was 
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adopted, as a regular of Assyrian, a 
lonian, and Persian Puy uim — 
Transpla-nter, one who transplants; an Imple- 
ment or contrivance for transplanting. 
Transplantation (trans,planté-fon). 1601. 
|f. prec. + -ATION. Of. Fr. transplantation 
(XVD, and med. and mod. L. transplantatio.) 
1. Theaction of transplanting, in senses of the 
verb. 2. Sur;. The operation of transferring 
àn organ or a portion of tissue from one part. 
of the body, or from one person or animal, to 
another 1813. 3. That which has been trans- 
paragi a transplanted company or body. 
rare. 1641. 
i Lus T. of the Plague from Turkey to Holland 


Tran,sple-ndent, a. rare. 1541. [f. TRANS- 
+ SPLENDENT; cf. resplendent.) Brilliantly 
translucent; resplendent in the highest de- 
gree. Hence Tran,sple-ndently adv. 

Transpontine (trans onto), a. 1844. 
[f. TRANS- 3 + L. pons, pont- bridge + -INE!.] 
That is across or over a bridge; spec. on the 
other side of the bridges in London, i.e. south 
of the Thames; transf. (from the style of 
drama in vogue in the 19th c. at the ‘Surrey- 
side’ theatres), melodramatic, sensational. 

Transport (trans pont), sb. 1456. [f. next, 
or — (O)Fr. transport (cf. med.L. transportus 
transferment).] 1. The action of transporting ; 
conveyance 1611. fb. Transfer or conveyance 
of property —1682. 2. The state of being ‘car- 
ried out of oneself’; vehement emotion (now 
usu. of a pleasurable kind); rapture, ecstasy. 
Also with a and pl., an instance of this. 1058. 
3. A means of transportation or conveyance; 
orig. a vessel employed in transporting 
soldiers, military stores, or convicts; later 
also, the horses, wagons, etc. employed in 
transporting the ammunition and supplies of 
an army 1094. +4. A person sentenced to 
transportation. —1851. 

1. The Bill against t. of yo aud sylver 1621. 
2. An unheard-of T. of Fury 1686. The letter 
was received with transports of joy BURNET. 
Moderate your transports DICKENS. 3. The Dee 
was crowded with men of war and transports 1855. 

Comb.: t.-buoy, a buoy used for the mooring 
and warping. of vessels; -rider (S. Afr.), a goods 
carrier; -ship, -vessel: see 4. 

Transport (trans,po"at), v. late ME. [- 
(O) Fr. transporter or L. transportare, f. trans 
TRANS- + portare carry.] 1. (rans. To carry, 
convey, or remove from one person or place 
to another; to convey across 1483. b. fig. 
late ME. fc. To remove from this world to 
the next. SHAKS. 2. Sc. Ch. To translate (a 
minister); to remove (the site of a church) 
1637. 3. To carry away or convey into banish- 
ment, as a criminal or a slave; to deport 1666. 
4. fig. To ‘carry away" with the strength of 
some emotion; to cause to be beside oneself, 
to enrapture 1509. 

1. Mules to t. his Provisions and Ammunition 
STEELE. C. Meas. ie M. IV. iii. 72. 4. Trans. 

rted with celestiall desyre Of those faire formes 

PENSER. Seest thou what rage Transports our 
adversarie? Mir. Hence Transpo'table d. 
capable of being transported; involving or liable 
to trans] tion. er amn Trans- 
po-rtableness, transporta le quality. Trans- 
portal, Transpo-tance, transport, convey- 
ance. 1Transpo'rtment, transportation (rare); 
vehement emotion, rapture, ecstasy. 

Transportation (trans,poaté'-fon). 1540. 
[f. prec. + -ATION. Cf. Fr. transportation 
(xVD.] 1. The action or process of transport- 
ing; conveyance (of things or persons) from 
one place to another. (After 1600 gradually 
repl. by transport.) b. Geol. The movement of 
land-waste by rivers, ocean-currents, gla- 
ciers, winds, etc. 1830. 2. spec. Removal or 
banishment, as of a criminal to a penal 
settlement; deportation 1669. 3. transf. 
Means of transport or conveyance. U.S. 1861. 
b. A ticket or pass for travelling by a public 
conveyance. U.S. 1909. 1 (of 
feeling), rapture, ecstasy —1690. 

1. The t. of the troops was going. .on PRESCOTT. 
2. Were you sentenc'd to T.? GAY. 

‘Transported (trans;pó?atéd) ppl. a. 1000. 
lt. TRANSPORT v. + -ED'.] 1. Conveyed from 
one place to another 1693. b. Compulsorily 
carried to a distant country 1728. 2. “Carried 
away’ by excitement or vehement emotion; 
excited beyond self-control; enraptured 1600. 
Hence Transpo-rted-ly adv., ness. 
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Transporter (trans;pó*atoi). 1535. . 
às prec. + RL.] 1. One who transports. 2. 
Any carrying apparatus; esp. a device for 
transporting coal from a quay or from one 
vessel to another 1893. 

2. T'.-hridge, a bridge over a navigable waterway, 
high enough not to interfere with navigation, 
curing a RUEDA latform or car which 
travels from bank to bank and conveys the traffic. 

Transposable (trans,pó"zàb'l a. 1879. 
(f. TRANSPOSE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of 
being transposed ; interchangeable. 


Transposal (trans,pó"zül). rare. 1095. 
[f. as prec. + -AL' 2.] Transposition. 
Transpose (trans po), v. late ME. 


[- (O)Fr. transposer, f. trans- TRANS- + 
poser place, PosE.] fl. trans. To transform, 
transmute, convert 1605. 12. To change the 
purport, application, or use of; in bad 
sense, to corrupt, pervert, misapply —1044. 
3. To remove from one place or time to 
another; to transfer, shift (lit, and fig.; 
now rare exc. as in 4) 1610. 4. To alter the 
order of (a set or series of things), or the 
position of (a thing) in a series; to inter- 
change; esp. to alter the order of letters in a 
word or of words in a sentence 1538. b. 
Algebra. To transfer (a quantity) from one 
side of an equation to the other, with change 
of sign 1810. 5. Mus. To alter the key of; 
to put into a different key 1609. 

1. That which you are, my thoughts cannot 4. 
Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell 
BHAKS. Hence Trans poser, one who trans- 


poses. 

Transposition (trans pózi:fon). 1588. [- 
Fr. transposition or late L, transpositio, 
-On-; Bec TRANS-, POSITION.] I. gen. Removal 
from one position to another; transference. 
2. Alteration of order, or interchange of 
position, esp. of letters in a word, or words 
in a sentence; the result of such action; a 
word or sentence transposed 1682. 3. Mus. 
a. Alteration of key; also transf. a transposed 
piece. tb. Inversion of parts in counter- 
point. 1609. 4. Algebra. Transference of a 
quantity from one side of an equation 
(or one member of a proportion) to the 
other 1664, 5. Anat. Abnormal position of 
the organs of the body; heterotaxy 1857. 

2. For in an Anagram Iskariott is, By letters t., 
Traitor kis 1630. S0 Trans,po'sitive a, charac- 
terized by or given to t. 

Transprose (trans,pro"z), v. 1071. t. 
TRANS- 2 + PROSE sh.] trans, To turn into 
prose; to render in prose. (Chiefly joc.) 

Transrhenane (transri-ne'n), a. 1727. [= 
L. transrhenanus, f. trans across + Rhenus 
the Rhine; see -ANE.] That is across or 
beyond the Rhine; hence, German as opp. 
to Roman or to French. 

Trans-shape (transfé^p), ftransha-pe, 
v. Now rare. arch. 1575, Lt. TRANS- + 
SHAPE v.] (rans. To alter the shape or form 
of; to transform. 

{Trans-shi‘ft, v. TRANS. 2.) (rans, and 
intr. To shift across or away. HERRICK. 

‘Trans-subje-ctive, a. 1887. [TRANS- 4.] 
That transcends or is beyond subjective or 
individual experience as such. 

Transubstantial (trans)bstenfül, 4. 
1567. [- med.L. transubstantialis (XV), f. 
trans Trans- + Chr. L. substantialis 
SunsrANTIAL.] a. Changed or changeable 
from one substance into another; of or 
pertaining to transubstantiation, b. Made of 
something beyond substance; non-material, 
incorporeal. 

Transubstantiate (transdbstanfie't), v. 
1533. [7 (ransubstantiat-, pa. ppl. stem of med. 
L. transubstantiare, f. trans TRANS- + 
substantia SUBSTANCE; see -ATE*. Of. (O)Fr. 
transubstantier.| trans. To change from one 
substance into another; to transform, 
transmute. Also absol. 1584. b. spec. in 
T'heol.: see next 2. 1533. 

"The Philosophers stone. , which would 
Metalsinto. . Gold and Silver 1670, So Tran, 
sta:ntiate ppl. a. transubstantiated 1450. 

Transubstantiation (tra:nsdbstenfio'- 
fon, -stensiéfon). late ME. [= med.L. 
tran(s)substantiatio, n- (X1), f. as prec.; see 
-I0N. Cf. (O)Fr. transubstantiation.) 1. The 
changing of one substance into another. 2. 
The conversion in the Eucharist of the whole 
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substance of the bread into the body and of 
the wine into the blood of Christ, only the 
appearances (and other ‘accidents’) of 
bread and wine remaining: according to the 
doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church 
1533. 

Transudation (tran;siude*fon) 1612. [— 
Fr. transsudation, f. transsuder; see TRAN- 
SUDE, -ATION.] The action or process of transu- 
ding. b. concr. Something which is transuded 
1650, 

Trans,su-datory, a. 1752. [f. ttransudate 
vb. (Boyle) + -ory*.] Having the quality of 
transuding; characterized by transudation. 

Transude (tran;siu-d), v. 1664. [- Fr. 
transsuder (XVII), refash. of OFr. iressuer :— 
Gallo-Rom. */ranssudare, f. trans TRANS- 
+ L. sudare sweat.) a. intr. To ooze through 
or out like sweat; to exude through pores (in 
the human body or anything permeable). 
b. trans. To ooze through (something) like 
sweat 1781. c. To cause (something) to 
ooze through 1861. 

Transume (tran siii-‘m), v. Obs. exc. 
Hist, 1482. [- L. fran(s)sumere, in med.L. 
sense ‘transcribe, copy’; f. L. trans TRANS- + 
sumere take, seize.) 1. trans. To make an 
official copy of a (legal) document. 12. 
To take over; to transfer, transport —1656. 
13. To transmute (info something else) 
1052. 

Transumpt (tran,sp:m»t). 1480. - med. L. 
tran(s)sumptum, subst. use of n. pa. pple. of 
tran(s)sumere; see prec. Cf. Fr. ftransumpt 
(XV).] A copy, transcript; spec. a copy of a 
record, deed, or other legal document; an 
exemplification. 

+Tran,su-mption. late ME. [In sense 3 
=L, transumplio, -ón- (Quintilian, tr. Gr. 
uerdéAnus); in sense 1 in med. L. sense *copy- 
ing’; f. transumpt-, pa. ppl. stem of transu- 
mere; see prec., -ION. Cf. Fr. tiransumption 
(xv).] 1. Transcription, copying; a passage 
copied from any author; a quotation —17106. 
2. Transference or translation to another 
part or place —1084. 3. Rhet. Transfer of 
terms; metaphor —1677. 

Tran,su:mptive, a. Obs. or arch. 159 
[- transumptivus (Quintilian), f. as prec.; 
see -IVE.] Characterized by transumption 
metaphorical. 

Transvaal (tra:nzvà-l, -s-). If. TRANS- 7 
+ Vaal, a tributary of the Orange River in 
S. Africa.] A former S. African republic, now 
a state of the Union of S. Africa, lying north 
of the Orange Free State, from which it is 
separated by the River Vaal. 

Transvase (transvé's), v. rare. 1839. 
= (O)Fr. transvaser, f. trans TRANS- + L. 
vas vessel.] trans. To pour out of one vessel 
into another. 

Transversal (tranzvó-isül, -s-), a. and sb. 
1440. (- med.L. transversalis, f. L. trans- 
versus; see next, -AL! 1.] A. adj. 1. = next 
A. 1. 12. Genealogy. Collateral —1594. B. 
sb. fl. Something transversal, a transverse 
line; fig. a deviation, digression (rare) 
—1620. 2. Geom. A line intersecting two or 
more lines, or a system of lines 1881. 3. 
Roulelte. A bet placed at the end of any 
three numbers taking them horizontally 
1895. Hence Transye-rsally adv. 

Transverse (tranzvé-1s, tra-nzvoas, -s-), 
a. (sb., adv.) 1596. [- L. transversus, pa. 
pple. of transvertere turn across; see TRANS- 
VERT v. Cf. Fr, transverse (XV1).] A. adj. 1. 
Lying across; situated or lying crosswise or 
athwart; esp. situated or extending across the 
length of something, spec. at right angles 
1621. 12. Of kindred: Collateral, as between 
brothers, cousins-german, etc. (rare) 21660. 

1. A kettle slung Between two poles upon a stick 
t. COWPER. T. axis, (a) an axis transverse to the 
main axis, as in a crystal; (b) Geom. the axis pass- 
ing through the foci of a conic section (in an 
ellipse, the major axis); t. muscle, Anat. any one 
of various muscles extending across other parts; 
t. process, a lateral process of a vertebra; t. 
1 the suture between the frontal and facial 

ones. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol.] 1. Something 
that is transverse; e.g. the transverse axis 
of a conic section, a transverse muscle, etc. 
1633. 12. By t. [L. per transversum], cross- 

wise; athwart. SPENSER. C. adv. In a 
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transverse direction or position; transversely, 
across, athwart. Now rare or poet. 1660. 

These two proportioned ill drove me t. MILT. 
Hence Transve-rsely adv. 

Transverse (transvóus, -z-), v. Now 
rare. late ME. [- OFr. transverser (mod. 
traverser) — med.L. transversare, f. transvers-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. transvertere TRANSVERT.] 
1. trans. To pass or lie athwart or across; 
to cross, traverse (rare). 2. To turn upside 
down or backwards; to overturn, turn 
topsy-turvy. Now rare or Obs. 1520. b. To 
convert into something different 1687, 

Transve-rse, v.* 1672. [f. TRANS- 2 + 
VERSE sb. (orig. as a pun on prec.).] trans. To 
turn into verse; to translate or render in 
verse. Hence Transve-rsion', a turning into 
verse; concr. a metrical version of something. 

Transversion' (transvóafon, -z-). rare. 
1656. [f. TRANSVERT v., after convert/conver- 
sion, etc.] The action of turning across or 
athwart; intersection; a turning into some- 
thing else; transposition. 

+Transve:rt, v. late ME. [- L. trans- 
vertere turn across, f. trans TRANS- + vertere 
turn.] trans. To turn across or athwart; to 
turn into something else, transform, con- 
vert; to turn about, reverse, overturn —1660. 

Tranter (tra-ntoi. Now dial. 1500. [app. 
syncopated from AFr. íraventer (a1400) = 
AL. (raventarius (1300), travetarius (1215), of 
unkn. origin. In various local uses: 
chiefly, à man who does jobs with his horse 
and cart. Hence Trant v. to follow the 
occupation of a tranter 1597. 

Trap (trep), sb.] [OE. treppe (in colte- 
treppe Christ's thorn), treppe, corresp. 
in form and sense to MDu. trappe, Flem, 
trape, med. L. trappa, OFr. trape (mod. 
trappe), Pr., Pg. trapa, Sp. trampa, but the 
mutual relations are obscure.] 1. A contri- 
vance set for catching game or noxious 
animals; a gin, snare, pitfall. b. transf. and 
fig. ME. c. Popularly applied to a police 
arrangement for the timing of motorists over 
a measured distance, in order to secure the 
conviction of such as exceed the legal speed- 
limit. Also police, speed-t. 1906. 2. A 
movable covering of a pit, or of an opening 
in a floor, designed to fall when stepped 
upon; hence applied to any similar door 
flush with the surface in a floor, ceiling, roof, 
the top of a cab, or the like ME. 3. The 
pivoted wooden instrument with which 
the ball is thrown up in the game of TRAP- 
BALL; hence, the game itself 1591. 4. A device 
for suddenly releasing or throwing into the 
air an object to be shot at, as a clay pigeon 
1812. 5. collog. or slang. Deceitful practice; 
trickery; fraud 1681. 6. slang. One whose 
business is to ‘trap’ or catch offenders; a 
thief-taker; a detective or policeman; a 
Sheriff's officer 1705. 7. collog. A small 
carriage on springs; usu., a two-wheeled 
spring carriage, a gig 1806. 8. A device for 
preventing the upward escape of noxious 
gases from a pipe, as a double curve in or 
U-shaped section of the pipe, in which water 
stands 1833. b. Applied to various con- 
trivances for preventing the passage of 
steam, water, silt, etc. Also, a ventilation 
doorin a mine. 1877. 9. A recessin the butt of 
a musket or rifle in which accessories are 
carried 1844. 

1. See also MAN-TRAP, MOUSE-TRAP, RAT-TRAP, 
etc. b. Let her lay traps for admiration 1765. 4. 
b. In greyhound racing, a compartment in which 
a greyhound is placed and from which it is 
released at the start of a race 1928. 5. To under- 
stand t., to know one's own interest; to be up to t., 
to be knowing or cunning. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-bat, a bat used in playing t. 
or t.-ball; also, the game itself; -creel, a Basket 
used for catching lobsters, etc.; -drummer, one 
who plays a drum and other instruments at once; 
hole, a hole closed by a t.-door; also (l.) pits 
dug in the ground to serve as obstacles to an 
enemy, trous-de-loup ; -nest, a nesting-box which 
a hen can get into but cannot leave until released; 
met, a large net with a device for trapping fish; 
point. on railways, a safety-point which prevents 
an unauthorized movement of a train or vehicle 
from a siding on to the main line by derailing it; 
-shooting, the sport of shooting clay pigeons, 
2 e 9 from a spring t.; tree, 

ck-tree, Artocarpus integrifolit i E 
vides gum for bird ine. ele, Which pro 
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Trap, sb.* 1794. I- Swed. trapp (Bergman, 
1766) so named from the stair-like appear. 
ance often presented by the rock, f. trappa 
stair.] Min. A dark-coloured igneous rock 
more or less columnar in structure: now 
extended to include all igneous rocks which 
are neither granitic nor of recent volcanic 
formation. Also attrib., as t.-rock, -shale, 

Trap, v. IME. trappen :- OE. *treppan 
in beireppan, f. trep TRAP sb. 1] I. trans, 1, 
To catch in or as in a trap, entrap, ensnare. 
2. To furnish with traps; to set (a place) with 
a trap or traps 1841. 3. To furnish (a drain, 
ete.) with a trap or traps 1862. 4, Chiefly 
Mech. To stop and hold or retain by a trap 
or contrivance for the purpose; to separate 
or remove by a trap. 

1. fig. With ambush'd arms I trapp'd the foe 
DRYDEN. 2. The right of hunting and trapping 
the streams and lakes 1841, . 

catching wild 
urs; also gen. to 
set traps for game 1807. 2. To use, handle, or 
work a trap or traps 1842, 


1. I should like to come and t. on these waters all 
winter 1835. 
Trap, v.“ ME. If. trap (XIV), altered 


form of (O)Fr. drap cloth, covering (see 
DRAPE sb.); cf. TRAPPER'.] trans. To adorn (a 
horse, mule, ete.) with trappings; to capari- 
son. 

fig. A Prophecy so trapped with the ornaments 
of speech 1641. 

Trap-ball (trep,bol) 1658. [f. TRAP 
sb.“ + BALL sb.] A game in which a ball, 
placed upon one end (slightly hollowed) 
of a trap (TRAP sb.' 3), is thrown into the 
air by the batsman striking the other end 


with his bat, with which he then hits the 
ballaway. 
Trap-cut. 1850. [app. f. Du. trap step, 


stair + Cur sb.] A mode of cutting gems 
with the facets in parallel planes round the 
centre of the stone; also step-cul, degree-cul. 

Trap-door (tre-p,d6°-1, trop,dó*a). late 
ME. [TRAP sb.] A door, sr sliding or 
moving on hinges, and flush with the surface, 
in a floor, roof, or ceiling, or in the stage of à 
theatre. b. Mining. A door in a level for 
directing the ventilating current; a weather- 
door 1851. c. An L-shaped tear in cloth, ete. 

Comb.: t. spider, one of a group of large spiders, 
which make a nest in the shape of a tube with a 
hinged lid which opens and shuts like a t. 

Trapes, traipse (tré'ps), sb. 1676. [Goes 
with next.] 1. An opprobrious name for & 
slovenly woman or girl; ‘a dangling slattern’. 
dial. 2. An act or course of ‘trapesing’; à 
tiresome or disagreeable tramp. collog. 1862. 

Trapes, traipse (tré'ps), v. collog. and dial. 
1593. [Origin unkn.; related to obs. trape 
vb. In many dialects a disyllable.] 1. intr. 
To walk in a trailing or untidy way; to 
walk with the dress trailing or bedraggled; 
to walk about aimlessly or needlessly (usu. 
said of a woman or child.) 2. trans, To walk 
or tramp over; to tread, tramp (the fields, 
streets, etc.) 1885. 

Trapeze (trüpiz) 1861. |- Fr. trapeze, 
— late L. TRAPEZIUM.] A gymnastic appara- 
tus, consisting of a horizontal cross-bar 
suspended by two ropes in the manner of à 
swing. 

Trapeziform (tripi-zifgam), a. 1776. ff. 
next + -roRM.] Having the form of & 
trapezium. 

Trapezium (trüpi:zim). Pl. -ia, -iums. 
1570. [- late L. trapezium — Gr. rpanttov, f. 
redneta table.] 1. Geom. Any four-sided 
plane rectilineal figure that is not a parallelo- 
gram; any irregular quadrilateral. (The 
Euclidean sense.) b. spec. A quadrilateral 
having only one pair of its opposite sides 
parallel 1570. c. = TRAPEZOID A. 1 a. Now 
U.S. 1705. 2. Anat. a. A bone of the wrist, 
articulating with the metacarpal bone of the 
thumb (so called from its shape); also, the 
corresponding bone in the lower animals. 
Also £. bone. 1840. b. (in full, t. cerebri) 
A band of nerve-fibres in the pons Vapo 
of the brain 1890. 3, = Trapeze (rare) 


1856. : 
(‘Trapezius (trapi-zivs). Pl. -ii 9 
1704. [mod. L. trapezius (musculus) f. 


trapezium; see prec.) Anat. Each of a pair 
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of large flat triangular muscles (together 
forming the figure of a trapezium) extending 
over the back of the neck and adjacent parts. 
Also t. muscle. 

Trapezohedron (trze:pizohi-drón, | -he-d- 
món. Pl. -hedra, -hedrons. 1816. f. 
irapezo-, as comb. form of TRAPEZIUM, after 
tetrahedron, etc.) Geom. and Cryst. A solid 
figure whose faces are trapeziums or trape- 
zoids; as the icositetrahedron or delto- 
hedron, with 24 faces, eto. Hence Tra:pezo- 
he-dral a. pertaining to or of the form of a t. 

Trapezoid (tre-pizoid, trápi-zojid), sb. and 
a. 1706. [= mod. L. trapezoides — late Gr. 
rpane koeln, f. tpdémeta table; see -OID. Cf. 
Fr. trapézoide (XVI1).] A. sb. 1. Geom. a. A 
quadrilateral figure no two of whose sides are 
parallel. b. = TRAPEZIUM 1 b. U.S. 1795. 2. 
‘Anat. A bone of the wrist, the second of the 
distal row of the carpus: so called from its 


shape 1831. B. adj. = next 1819. b. Anat. 
T. body = TRAPEZIUM 2 b. T. bone = A. 2. 
T. ligament, the CORACO-OLAVICULAR ligament. 
1890. 

Trapezoidal (trepizoi-dal), a. 1790. f. 
prec. + -AL' 1.) Having the form of a 
trapezoid; irregularly quadrilateral. b. 
Having trapezoidal faces; trapezohedral 
1796. 

Trapfall (irepfol) 1596. [f. TRAP sb. 


+ FALL sb. Cf. PITFALL.) A trap consisting 
of a trap-door or covering over a pit or 
cellar arranged so as to give way beneath 
the feet. 

Trapiche (trapi-tfe) 1648. [Amer. Sp.] 
A mill for grinding sugar-cane or ore. 

Trappean (træpiăn), a. 1813. (t. TRAP 
Sb.! + -EAN.] Min. Pertaining to, of the 
nature of, or consisting of trap-rock. 
Obs. exe. Hist. (ME. 
trappo(u)r AFr. *trapour (cf. AL. 
trappatura), vài 
cloth (see DRAPE sb.).] A covering put over a 
beast of burden, made of metal or leather 
for defence or of cloth for shelter and adorn- 
ment. 

Trapper? (træ-pə1). 1708. [f. TRAP v.! 
and sb.' + n.] 1. One who sets traps or 
snares; spec. one engaged in trapping wild 
animals for their furs. 2. A boy stationed to 
open and shut a trap-door for the passage 
of trams in a coal-mine 1815. 3. One who 
manages a trap in trap-shooting 1892. 

Trapping (tree-pin), vbl. sb. Chiefly in pl. 
trappings. late ME. [f. base of synon. 
lrappo(u)r "TRAPPER!, with substitution of 
-ING'.] A cloth or covering spread over the 
harness or saddle of a horse or other beast 
of burden; a caparison. b. transf. ‘Orna- 
ments; 38; embellishments; external, 
superficial, and trifling decoration’ (J.) 1596. 
ihe embroidered trappings of the elephants 1817. 

These, but the Trappings, and the Suites of woe 
5 5 5 He needs no Trappings of fictitious Fame 

RYDEN, 

Trappist (træ-pist) sb. (d.) 1814. [- Fr. 
trappiste, from La Trappe, name of the con- 
vent.] A monk of the branch of the Cistercian 
order observing the reformed rule established 
in 1664 by De Rancé, abbot of La Trappe, in 
Normandy. b. attrib. or as adj. Of or 
Dertaining to this branch of the Cistercian 
order 1836. 

Trappose (trae-pd's), a. 1796. [f. TRAP 
ab.? + -oSE!.] Min. Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of trap or trap-rock; trappean. 

Traps (treps), sb. pl. collog. 1813. [Of 
Anc. origin; perh. contr. of TRAPPINGS.] 

ortable articles for dress, furniture, or 
use; personal effects; baggage; belongings. 

Tra:p,stick. 1591. [f. TRAP sb. + STICK 
E A stick used in the game of trap or 
rap-ball. 
arash (træf), 8h. 1518. [Of unkn. origin. 
29 which is broken, snapped, or lopped 
te anything in preparing it for use; e.g. 
85 splinters, ‘cuttings from a hedge, 
Euh wood from a copse', straw, rags; 
1850 1555. b. Broken ice mixed with water 
Athen tit, spec. The refuse of sugar-canes 
is AE juice has been expressed; cane- 
Eus ; also, the dried leaves and tops of the 
M Stripped off while still growing, to 

ow them to ripen; field-trash 1707. 3. 
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Worthless stuff; dross; rubbish 1518. b. 
Worthless notions, talk, or writing; non- 
sense; ‘rubbish’, ‘stuff’ 1542. tc. Contemp- 
tuously applied to money or cash; ‘dross’. 
slang. —1809. 4. A worthless or disreputable 
1502 now usu., such persons collectively 

1. Who steales my purse, steales t. S. b. 
Those Theological Dieputations, ipee bok 
trin with scholastical T. MILT. 4. I do suspect this 
T. To be a party in this Iniurie Shaks. White t., 
the poor white population in the southern U.S. 

Comb.: t.-ice = sense 1 b. 

Trash, sb.: Now dial. 1611. [Goes with 
next.] In full ¢.-cord: a cord used to check 
dogs in breaking or training them; a leash. 

Trash (træf), v. 1610. [Origin obsc.] +1. 
trans. To check (a hound) by a cord or 
leash; hence gen. to hold back, retard, 
encumber, hinder —1837. 2. West. U.S. To 
efface 1859. 

855 Who t’aduance, and who To t. for ouertopping 


HAKS. 

Trash, v.: Obs. exc. dial. 1007. [app. f. 
Norse; ef. Sw. traska, Norw. traske in the 
same sense.] 1. intr. To walk or run with 
exertion and fatigue, esp. through mud or 
mire. 2. trans. To fatigue (with walking, 
running, etc.); to wear out 1650. 

Trash, v. 1793. If. TRASH sb.'] 1. trans. 
To free from trash or refuse; spec. to strip 
the outer leaves from (growing sugar-canes) 
so that they may ripen more quickly. 2. 
To treat as trash; hence, to discard as 
worthless 1909. 

Trashy (tre-fi), d. 1620. [f. TRASH sb." 
+ Mi.] Of the nature of trash; rubbishy; 
worthless. Hence Tra'shily adv. Tra-shi- 
ness. 

Trass (tras). 1796. [- Du. trass, G. trass; 
see TARRAS.] = TARRAS. 


Trattoria (tratoria). 1832. It.] In 
Italy, an eating-house and cook-shop. 
Traulism (trd-liz’m). rare. Also in L. 


form traulismus. 1678. - Gr. tpavdcuds, f. 
zpavditew to lisp.) A stammering, stuttering. 

(Trauma (irü:mà). 1693. Pl. traumata 
(trọmătă), also traumas. l- Gr. rpabua 
wound.] Path. A wound, or external bodily 
injury in general; also, the condition caused 
by this; traumatism. b. Psychoanalysis. 
A disturbing experience which affects the 
mind or nerves of a person so as to induce 
hysteria or ‘psychic’ conditions; a mental 
shock 1916. 

Traumatic (tromw-tik) a. 1656. [- late 
L. traumaticus — Gr. zpavparixds, f. rpaóua, 
ar- wound; see -IC.] Of, pertaining to, or 
caused by a wound, injury, or shock. 

Traumatism (trümátiz'm). 1857. [f. Gr. 
zpadua, ar- wound + -tsM.] Path. The 
morbid condition of the system due to a 
trauma. 

Traumato- (tromäto), repr. Gr. tpayuato-, 
comb. f. zpaóua wound, asin 'Traumato-logy, 
the scientific description of wounds. 

Travail (tre-ve'l), sb. ME. l- (O)Fr. 
travail painful effort, trouble, work, f. 
travailler; see next, and TRAVEL sb.) 1. 
Bodily or mental labour or toil, esp. of a 
painful or oppressive nature; exertion; 
trouble; hardship; suffering. arch. 12. 
With a and pl. A work, a task; pl. labours 
1724. 13. The outcome of toil or labour; 
a (finished) ‘work’; esp. à literary work 
1624. 4. The labour and pain of child-birth. 
Now freq. fig. ME. 5. Journeying, a journey. 
Now differentiated under the spelling 
TRAVEL, d. v. ^ 

1. Faint and sick with travaile and fear JER. 
TAYLOR. 4. Phr. In t.: A woman, when shee is in 
trauaile, hath sorrow, because her houre is come 
John 16:21. 

Travail (tre vel v. ME. [- (Obr. 
travailler - Rom. *trepaliare, f. med.L. 
trepalium instrument of torture, presumably 
f. L. tres three + palus stake.] 1. trans. To 
torment, distress, afflict, trouble; to weary, 
tire. Obs. or arch. tb. To put to work, 
cause to work; to exert, employ —1630. 
2. intr. (for refl.). To exert oneself, labour, 
toil, work hard. arch. ME. 3. Of a woman: 
To suffer the pains of child-birth; to be in 
labour ME. 14. To journey, etc.: see 


TRAVEL v. 


TRAVELLER 


1. They were wery and sore traueyled by the waye 
which was longe CAXTON. 2. Trauell not too much 
to be rich 1612. 3. Flowres which only Dame 
Nature trauels with 1634. 

Tra‘vailous, a. Obs. or arch. ME. [= 
OFr. travaillos, -eus toilsome, f. travail 
"TRAVAIL ab.; see -0US.] Full of or character- 
ized by ‘travail’ or hard labour; toilsome; 
wearisome. 

"Trave. Obs. exc. dial. late ME. [In sense 
1 - OFr, trave beam. With sense 2 cf. Fr. 
entrave clog, restraint, etc.] 1. A (timber or 
wooden) beam, 2. A frame or enclosure of 
bars in which a restive horse is placed to be 
shod. late ME. 

Travel (trævčl, -v'D, sb. ME. [orig. 
the same word as TRAVAIL S., in a specialized 
sense and form, the latter due to shifting of 
stress.) 1l. = TRAVAIL sb. 2. The action of 
travelling or journeying. late ME. b. With 
a and pl. An act of travelling; a journey. 
Now only pl., exc. dial. 1559. c. pl. (ellipt.) 
‘Account of occurrences and observations 
of a journey into foreign parts’ (J.) 1706, d. 
transf. Passage of anything in its course or 
path, or over a distance 1742. 3. A single 
movement of some part of mechanism, as a 
piston, ete.; also, the distance through 
which it moves 1841. 4. Capacity or force of 
movement 1816. 

2. The wayes are everywhere unsafe for travell 
1650. b. His travels ended at his country seat 
DRYDEN. 

Comb., as travel-stained, -worn adjs. 

Travel (true. vel, v', v. ME. [orig. the 
same word as TRAVAIL v. Derivs., as travelled, 
-er, ing, ete. are usu. spelt with // in Great 
Britain, with single 1 in America.) fl. = 
TRAVAIL v. 2. intr. To make a journey; to 
go from one place to another; to journey ME. 
b. To journey from place to place as a 
commercial traveller. Const. in a com- 
modity. 1830. c. Of an animal: To walk or 
run; spec. of deer, to move on while browsing 
1877. 3. transf. To move, go; to pass from 
one point or place to another; esp. in mod. 
scientific use, to pass, be transmitted 1002. 
b. fig. of some action figured as movement 
1600. c. Of a piece of mechanism: To move, 
or be capable of movement, along a fixed 
course 1815. d. cold. To bear transportation 
1852. e. To move on, esp. with speed. 
collog. or slang. 1884. 4. trans. (or with 
advb, accus.) To journey through (a country, 
district, space, ete.); to traverse (a road, 
ete); to follow (a course or path) ME. b. 
To traverse, cover (a specifled distance) 
1660. 5. To cause to journey, to drive or 
lead from one place to another 1598. 

2. To preserue all that trauayle by lande or by 
water Bk. Com. Prayer. b. Mr. Bingle travelled in 
whisky 1906. 3. Thy thunders t. over earth and 
sens COWPER. Phr. To t. out of the record: see 
RECORD sb. II. I. 4. The senior judge..who 
actually travels that circuit 1885. Phr, To t. the 
road, to practise highway robbery. b. Their num- 
ber is. Greater than that of the miles you t. 1804. 
5. It would be advisable. .not. to t, any stock at 
present 1891. 

Travelled (tre-véld), ppl. d. Also (chiefly 
U.S.) traveled. late ME. If. prec. + -ED'.] 1. 
That has travelled, esp. to distant countries; 
experienced in travel. Also with adv. as 
far-t. 2. Geol. Of blocks, boulders, ete.: 
‘Transported to a distance from their original 
site, as by glacial action; erratic 1830. 3. 
Of a road, ete.: Frequented by travellers 


1882. 

1. A well trauelled knight and well knowen LD. 
BERNERS. 

Traveller (tre:veloi. Also (chiefly U.S.) 
traveler. late ME. If. TRAVEL v.: in XIV 
fravaillour, travellour, + -ER* 3; from XVI 
traveller, + R.] One who or that which 
travels. 1. One who is travelling from place 
to place, or along a road or path; one who is 
on a journey; a wayfarer; à passenger. b. = 
Tramp sb. 4. Now dial. 1703. 2. spec. 
One who travels abroad; one who journeys 
or has journeyed through foreign countries or 
strange places 1556. 3. spec. (in full, com- 
mercial l.): An agent employed by a com- 
mercial firm to travel from place to place 
showing samples of goods and soliciting 
custom 1800. 4. a. A horse, a vehicle, etc., 
that travels or goes along (fast, well, etc.). 


TRAVELLING 


b. Applied to birds making a long flight, or 
migrating. 1600. 5. A piece of mechanism 
constructed to *travel', run, or slide along 
a support; as a travelling crane, etc. 1842. b. 
Naw. An iron ring or thimble running 
freely on a rope, rod, or spar 1762. c. In 
ring-spinning, a metal ring or loop used to 
guide the yarn in winding it on the spindle 
1853. d. Angling. A tackle which permits 
the bait to travel or move down the swim 
1867. 

Comb. with traveller's: traveller's joy, the wild 
shrub Clematis vitalba, from its trailing over and 
adorning hedges by the wayside; traveller's 
palm, tree, names for certain trees which yield 
water or sap sought after by travellers to allay 
thirst, as Ra la madagascariensis, a palm-like 
tree of Madagascar whose hollow leaf-sheaths 
contain a store of water. 

Tra-velling, vbi. sb. Also (chiefly U.S.) 
traveling. late ME. If. TRAVEL v. + -ING!.] 
The action of TRAVEL v. 

altrib., as t. clock, expenses; t.-carriage, a strong 
carriage used for t. before railways were intro- 
duced; t. fellowship, scholarship, one given to 
enable the holder to travel for purposes of study 
or research, 

Travelogue (tre-vélog). 1903. lirreg. 
1. TRAVEL sb. + -logue of monologue, 
dialogue.) A lecture or talk on travel, often 
illustrated pictorially. 

Traversable (trm'voasüb', a. 1534. [f. 
TRAVERSE v. + -ABLE.] 1. Capable of being 
traversed or crossed 1050. 2. Law. Capable 
of being traversed or formally denied 
1534. 

1. Roads. t. at all seasons 1859. 

Traverse (tre. vous), sb. ME. [- OFr. 
travers masc. and traverse fem. partly f. 
traverser, partly repr. subst. uses of n. and 
fem. pa. pples.; cf. med.L. tra(ns)versum 
crossing, etc., traversa cross-road, See next 
and TRAVERSE v.] I. The action of TRAVERSE 
v. in à local sense. 1. = PASSAGE 4. Obs. 
exc. Hist. 2. The action of traversing, 
passing across, or going through (a region, 
ete.); passage, crossing: orig. from side to 
side 1599. 3. Surveying. A single line of 
Survey carried across à region or through a. 
narrow strip of country, by measuring the 
lengths and azimuths of a connected series 
of straight lines. Also, a tract of country so 
surveyed. 1881. t4. Fencing. The action or an 
act of traversing —1700. 5. Mountaineering. 
An act of traversing or making one's way in à 
horizontal direction across the face of a 
mountain or rock; also concr. a place where a 
traverse is made 1893. 

5. Three o'clock found us still working westwards 
on the t. 1897. 

II. 1. Something that crosses, thwarts, or 
obstructs; opposition; an obstacle; a 
mishap; pl. crosses. Now rare. late ME. 2. 
Law. The traversing or formal denial in 
pleading of some fatter of fact alleged by 
the other side; also, a plea consisting of this. 
late ME. 13. A dispute, controversy —1651. 
III. 1. A passage by which one may traverse 
or cross; à way, pass; a crossing 1678. 2. 
Naut. The zigzag track of a vessel sailing 
against the wind; with a and pl., each of the 
runs made by a ship in tacking 1594. b. 
transf. Each lap, length, or pli of a zigzag 
ascending road 1731. 

2. b. We mounted by a military road cut in 
traverses JOHNSON, 

IV. 1. A curtain or screen placed crosswise, 
or drawn across a room, hall, or theatre; also, 
a partition of wood, a screen of lattice- 
work, or thelike. Obs. exc. Hist. late ME. 2. 
A small compartment shut off or enclosed 
by a eurtain or screen in a church, house, 
etc.; a closet. arch. 1494. 13. A bar or 
barrier across anything —1759. 4. Fortif. A 
barrier or barricade thrown across an 
approach, the line of fire, etc. as a defence; 
spec. (pl.) parapets of earth raised at inter- 
vals across the terreplein of a rampart 
or the covered way of a fortress, to prevent its 
being enfiladed 1599. 5. A natural structure 
forming a transverse partition, as the dia- 
phragm; anything lying transversely or 
across 1604. 6. Anything laid or fixed 
athwart or across; a cross-piece; a cross- 
beam in a timber roof; a rung of a ladder; 
etc. 1708. 
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attrib. and Comb.: t.-board, travis-board, 
Naut. a circular board marked with the points of 
the compass, and having holes and pegs by which 
to indicate the course of the ship; -circle, a 
circular or segmental track on which a gun- 
carriage is turned to point the gun in any re- 
quired direction; -drill, a drill in which the boring 
tool has at the required depth a lateral motion; 
also, a drill in which the drill-stock is adjustable 
laterally on the bed; t. Jury, a jury empanelled 
to adjudicate on an appeal from another jury; 
-map, a rough map, the main points on which 
have been determined by traversing. 

Traverse (tro. vous), a. rare. late ME. 
[= OFr. travers :- med.L. ira(ns)versus, f. L. 
transversus TRANSVERSE a.) 1. Lying, 
passing, or extending across; cross, trans- 
verse. 12. Slanting; oblique —1649. 

1. Thet. part of the Cross 1703. The explosions at 
the Waltham Cordite Factory. the strong t. walls 
being blown to pieces 1894. 

Traverse (tre-vois), v. ME. I (O)Fr. 
traverser :- late L. traversare, trans-, f. 
transversus TRANSVERSE a.) I. To run across 
or through; to cross. 1. (rans. ta. To run 
(something) through with a weapon; to 
pierce, stab. b. To pass through as a 
weapon, to penetrate, pierce. Now rare. late 
ME. c. To cross (a thing) with a line, stripe, 
bar, barrier, or anything that intersects. In 
pass., To be crossed with lines, ete. Now 
rare. late ME. 2. To cross (a mountain, 
river, sea) in travelling; now esp. to pass or 
journey across, over, or through; to pass 
through (a region) from side to side, or 
from end to end; also, to pass through (a 
space or solid body), as rays of light, etc. 
1489. b. To trace (a geometrical figure, or 
part of one) continuously without lifting 
the pen or pencil. Also intr. or absol. 1905. 
3. fig., etc. To 'go through’ (life, time, or 
anything figured as an extended space or 
region); to read through or consider 
thoroughly (a subject, treatise, etc.) 1477. 4. 
Of a thing: To lie, be situated, extend, 
Stretch, or 'run' across (something); to 
cross, intersect 1481. 5. To go to and fro 
over or along; to cross and recross 1590. 
6. Surveying. To make or execute a traverse 
(TRAVERSE sb. I. 3) of (a region); to delimit 
(an area) by thus determining the position 
of points on its boundaries; to trace the 
course of (a road, river, etc.) in this way 
1874. 

1. c. They traversed the streets with barricadoes 
1748. 2. What Experience Vlisses got by trauer- 
sing strange Countries GREENE. 3. It was in the 
years which we are traversing that England be- 
came firmly Protestant GREEN. 4. Deeply worn 
footpaths. .traversing the country W. IRVING. 
5. Phr. To t. one's ground, to move from side to 
side, in fencing or fighting. 

II. To turn, move, or bring (a thing) 
across. I. trans, To alter the position of (a 
gun, ete.) laterally, so as to take aim. Also 
absol, 1628. b. intr. To carry a gun so that it 
points at the head or body of another 
sportsman 1886. 12. To turn away, to 
divert; fig. to pervert (rare) 1689. III. To 
direct oneself or act against. 1. trans. To 
act against, go counter to; to cross, thwart, 
oppose. late ME. 2. Law. To contradict for- 
mally (a matter of fact alleged in the 
previous pleading); to deny at law. Also 
fois ME. 13. To dispute; to discuss 
1599. 

1. He resolved to t. this new project ARBUTHNOT. 
2. Phr. To t. an indictment, to deny or take issue 
upon an indictment. To t. an office, to deny or im- 
peach the validity of an inquest of office. 

IV. intr. 1. To move, pass, or go across; to 
cross, cross over; (of a ship) to tack. late ME. 
2. To move from side to side; to dodge. Obs. 
or arch. 1470. 3. To run freely in its proper 
Socket, ring, channel, or course (as a rope); 
to turn or move freely on a traverse-circle 
(as a gun); to turn about on a pivot (as the 
needle of the compass) 1829. 4. a. Falconry. 
To move from side to side, to wriggle, as a 
hawk. b. Manége. To advance obliquely, as 
a horse. 1486. 5. To advance or ascend in a 
zigzag line 1773. 6. Mountaineering. To 
make one’s way in a horizontal or transyerse 
direction across the face of a mountain or 
rock 1893. 

1. fig. His thoughts tossed and traversed like the 
inconstant clouds 1824. 2. To see thee fight, to see 
thee foigne, to see thee trauerse SHAKS. 


TRAY 


Traverser (tre-vousoi). 1613. . prec, + 
R..] 1. A person or thing that crosses or 
passes over. 2. Law. One who’ traverses a 
plea 1812. 3. On a railway: A platform, 
moving laterally on wheels, by which trucks 
or carriages may be shifted from one set of 
rails to another parallel to it 1851. 

Tra-verse-ta:ble. 1669. If. ‘TRAVERSE 
sb.] 1. Naut. A table from which the differ- 
ence of latitude and departure corresponding 
to any given course and distance may be 


ascertained. 2. On a railway: = prec, 3 
U.S. 1864. n 
Travertine, -in (trm-voatin). 1797. [= 


It. travertino, older tiverlino :— L. tiburtinus 
TIBURTINE.] A white or light-coloured 
concretionary limestone, usu. hard and semi- 
crystalline, deposited from water holding 
lime in solution; also called f. stone; quarried 
in Italy for building. 

Travesty (tre-vésti), ppl. a. and sb. 1062. 
= Fr. travesti, pa. pple. of travestir (XVI) = It, 
travestire disguise, f. tra- TRANS- + weslire 
(- L.) clothe.] A. ppl. a. Dressed so as to be 
made ridiculous; burlesqued. (Const, as pa. 
pple.) Obs. or only as Fr. B. sb. 1. A 
burlesque or ludicrous imitation of a serious 
work; literary composition of this kind; 
hence, a grotesque or debased image or 
likeness 1074. 2. In etym. sense: An altera- 
tion of dress or appearance; a disguise 
(rare) 1732. 

1. It. has sometimes the effect of a ludicrous tra- 
vesti of the Odyssey 1789. 2. My design was to 
have travelled.. incognito... But all my art and 
travestie was vain. 1732. 

Travesty (tre-vésti), v. 1073.  [app. 
first used in the pa. pple. travestied = Fr. 
travesti or It. travestito.] 1. trans. To alter 
in dress or appearance; to disguise by 
such alteration 1686. 2. To turn into ridicule 
by grotesque parody or imitation; to carica- 
ture, burlesque 1673. 

1. Old Naturalism thus travestied under the 
name of Religion 1754. 2. The comic poets.. 
travestied known characters so as to make them 
hardly recognisable 1874. 

Travis: see TRAVERSE sb. i 

Trawl (trol), sb. 1759. [Short for TRAWL- 
net.) I. A strong net or bag dragged along 
the bottom of fishing-banks, a drag-net; 
esp. that now often dist. as the beamel., 8 
triangular purse-shaped net, the mouth of 
which is kept open by a beam supported on 
two upright frames (the t-heads). 2. U.S. A 
buoyed line used in sea-fishing, haying 
numerous short lines with baited hooks 
attached at intervals; a trawl-line 1864. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-beam, the beam which 
holds open the mouth of a t.-net; -head, see sense 
1; -warp, the warp or rope of a t.-net. 

Trawl (trol), v. 1501. [prob. - MDu. 
iraghelen drag, rel. to traghel drag net, 
perh. — L. tragula drag-net, obscurely f. 
trahere draw.) 1. inir. To fish with a net the 
edge of which is dragged along the bottom 
of the sea to catch the fish living there, 
esp. flat-fish; to fish with a trawl-net or 
a trawler. 2. To drag a seine-net behind and 
about a shoal of herring, etc., in order to 
and catch them. ( 


drive, enclose, "To 
trans. with the net as obj.) 1864. 3. trans. 60 
catch or take with a trawl or trawl 
1864. A 
Trawler (tr)loi. 1599. f. K 
+ -ERL] 1. One who trawls. 2, A vessel 
trawl-net; 


employed in fishing with a, 
often more explicitly steam-t. 1847. 
Traw--net. 1696. f. TRAWL sb. Or d 
+ NET sb. ] 1. = TRAWL sb. 1. 2. SC. 995 
U.S. Applied (erron.) to a kind of ten 
used to surround and enclose shoals 0! 
herring and other fish 1855. à 
Tray (tré!), sb. [OE. reh. *trieg, recorde 
only late as (rig — OSw. tro corn-mensute e 
Gme. *iraujam, f. *trau- *treu- wood (8k 
TREE.] 1, A utensil of the form of p 
board with a raised rim, or of & ahaa 
box without a lid, made of wood, metal, 5 
other material, of various sizes and. beh 
now used for carrying plates, dishes, cal" 
ete., for containing and exhibiting small 
articles, as jewellery, etc., and for vi 
other purposes, as in mining, photogran tt 
chemistry, etc. 2. Part of the life-guar 


TRAY 


used on tram-cars, etc., a flat grid on which 
obstructions are picked up 1910. 

Comb.: t.-cloth, a cloth or napkin placed upon a 
tray on which dishes, ete. are carried, Hence 
Tray-ful, as much as à t. will hold. 

Tray, sb. 1812. [Same word as TREY, 
re-spelt after Bay sb.! Venery. The third 
branch of a stag's horn. 

+Trea:cher. ME. - OFr. trecheor, tricheor 
(mod. tricheur), f. trechier, (also mod.) 
tricher cheat, trick; see TRICK, -ER* 3.] 
A deceiver, cheat; occas. a traitor —1767. 

"Those same treachours vile SPENSER. 

Treacherous (tre'tJoros), a. ME. [- OFr. 
trecher-, tricherous, f. trecheor; see prec., 
-ous.) 1. Of persons, etc.: Characterized 
by treachery; deceiving, perfidious, false; 
disloyal, traitorous. 2. fig. Of things: 
Decept: untrustworthy, unreliable; of 
ground, ice, etc., unstable, insecure 1573. 

1. A t., thievish, murderous cannibal 1897. 2. I 
haue..One o' the treacherou'st memories, I doe 
thinke, Of alimankind B. Jons. Hence Trea:ch- 
erous-ly adr., ness. 

Treachery (tretfori) ME. [- OFr. 
trecherie, (also mod.) tricherie, f. trechier, 
lrichier cheat; see TRICK, -ERY.] Deceit, 
cheating, perfidy; violation of faith or 
betrayal of trust; perfidious conduct, b. esp. 
The deception or perfidy of a traitor; 
treason against a sovereign, lord, or master 
ME. c. With a and pl. An instance of this; 
an act of perfidy or treason ME. 

But Talus usde..To keepe a nightly watch for 
dread of t. SPENSER. b. Iudas and his trecheri 


LE. 


k * 
Treacle (tri-k', sb. IME. triacle — OFr. 
triacle i= L. theriaca — Gr. d subst. use 
(sc. dvríboros antidote) of fem. of adj. f. 
@npiov wild beast, venomous animal, dim. 
of o animal. For the parasitic / cf. partici- 
ple, principle, syllable.) Y. t1. Old Pharm. 
A medicinal compound, orig. a kind of 
salve, formerly in repute as an alexipharmic 
against, and an antidote to, venomous 
bites, poisons generally, and malignant 
diseases —1804. fb. transf. A sovereign 

12. fig. ME. 
se of Vipers is for the making of T. 
1693, 2. With the sovran t. of sound doctrine. . 
to fortifle their hearts MILT. 

II. The uncrystallized syrup produced in 
the process of refining sugar 1094. b. An 
inspíssated saccharine juice obtained from 
various trees and plants 1731. c. fig. Some- 
thing cloyingly sweet; esp. extravagant 
laudation, blandishment 1771. 

attrib. and Comb.: T. Bible, a collector's name 
for any English version or edition of the Bible 
having ‘triacle’ or ‘treacle’ where others have 
balm’, as in Jer. 8:22, etc.; t.-mustard, the 
plant Thlaspi arvense, so-called on account of its 
Supposed medicinal virtue; by later writers ap- 
plied to Clypeola jonthlaspi, also to Erysimum 
cheiranthoides; -posset, a hot drink made of 
cider or milk and treacle; -vinegar, -water, a 
cordial distilled with a spirituous menstruum from 
Venice treacle and various drugs and simples. 
Hence Trea-cly a. resembling t. in quality or ap- 
pearance; fig. cloyingly sweet; honeyed. 

‘Treacle (tr7-k’l), v. 1838. [f. prec.] trans. 
"To smear or spread with treacle; to dose 
with (brimstone and) treacle. b. To catch 
(moths) by attracting them with treacle or 
the like spread on trees. Also intr. 1905. 

Tread (tred), sb. [Early ME. trede, f. 
next. Of. TRADE sb.] I. 1. A footprint 
(rare). 12. A line of footsteps; the track or 
trail of a man or animal—1820. 13. A trodden 
E: beaten way, a path, a track. Obs. exc. 
IM path or way (of life or action). late 
cn. 4. The action or an act of treading or 
trampling; a step. late ME. b. Manner of 
reading; hence, style of walking 1609. c. 
transf. The sensation produced by treading 
Upon something (considered as an attribute 
of the thing). rare. 1819. 

1127. Olter’s T. is almost like that of a Badger 
destiny 155 Conditions which determine the t. and 
of feet wo nations BUCKLE. 4. That incessant t. 
b. Sh 'earing the rough stones smooth DICKENS. 

She had the t. ofan Empress 1881. c. A sloping 
Breen of mossy t. KEATS. 
ur 1. a. Farriery. A bruise or wound of the 
RE of a horse's foot, caused by setting 
1001 ‘oot upon the other, or by over-reaching 
Bér! b. An act of treadling or pedalling a 
achine 1680, 2, a. The action of the male 
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bird in coition 1674. b. The cicatricula or 
chalaza 1593. 3. The horizontal upper 
surface of a step in a stair; also, the width of 
this from front to back; also, each of the 
rungs of a ladder 1712. 4. Forlif. A terrace 
at the back of a parapet, on which the 
defenders stand to fire over the parapet 
1834. 5. techn., as a wheel track, a rut 
(dial.); the flat under side of the foot or of 
a shoe, the sole; the transverse distance 
between the two wheels of a cart or other 
vehicle; the outer surface of a wheel, tyre, or 
sledge runner; the rail surface on which the 
wheel bears, etc. 1735. 

Tread (tred), v. Pa. t. trod (trod), arch. 
trode (trod). Pa. pple. trodden (tre-d’n), 
trod (trod). [OE. tredan = OFris. treda, 
OS. tredan, OHG. (retan (Du. treden, G. 
treten) — WGme. *ireóan.] 1. trans. To 
step upon; to pace or walk on (the ground, 
etc.); to walk in (a place); hence, to go 
about in (a place, ete.). 2. To step or walk 
upon or along; to follow, pursue (a path, 
track, or road) OE. 3. intr. To walk, go, 
pace; to set down the feet in walking; to 
step. Also said of the foot. OE. 4. To 
step on; to put the foot down upon, esp. 
so as to press upon. late ME. 5. (rans. 
ta. To step or walk with pressure on (some- 
thing) esp. so as to crush, beat down, injure 
or destroy it; to trample —1712. b. With 
advb. extension ME. c. fig. To crush, to 
oppress; to treat with contemptuous 
cruelty 1526. 6. intr. To trample on or 
upon OE. 7. trans. To press (something) 
downwards with the foot or fect in treadling 
or pedalling 1680, 8. Of the male bird: 
To copulate with (the hen) ME. b. absol. 
Of birds: To copulate 1486. 9. trans. To 
thresh (corn) by trampling it on a threshing- 
floor: said of the oxen, etc., or of one using. 
them; also with out. b. To press out the 
juice of (grapes) by trampling them in a 
vat. c. To tramp (clothes) in washing. late 
ME. 10. To make or form by the action of 
the feet in walking; esp. to beat out (a 
path or track). late ME. 11. Horticulture. 
To beat down and consolidate (soil by 
treading; also with plants, etc., as object 
1440. 12. intr. Of land ((. loose, hence 
ellipt. f.): To yield or give to the tread. 
dial. 1847. 13. trans. With advs.: To get 
or put into or out of some position or con- 
dition by treading; esp. to put out (fire) by 
treading 1542. 

1. "Tis joy enough. .to t, the grass of England 
once again WORDSW. To t. the stage (the boards), 
to act upon the stage, to follow the profession of 
an actor. To t. this earth, shoe-leather, to be alive, 
to live; A better man never trod shoe-leather 1828. 
To t. the deck, to be on board ship, be a sailor. To 
t. the ground, to walk; Methought she trod the 
ground with greater grace DRYDEN. 2. The down- 
ward track he treads DRYDEN. To t. a measure, to 
go through a dance in a rhythmic or stately man- 
ner (arch. and poet.). 3. As proper men as euer 
trod vpon Neats Leather SHAKS. fig. phr. To t. 
on air, to walk buoyantly or jubilantly. 4. The 

re Beetles that we treade upon SHAKS. Phr. 
Tot. on any one's heel or toes (also fig.): see the 
abs. 5. b. To t. down, under foot, to pieces, etc. 6. 
T. upon his neck, And treble all his father's 
slaveries MARLOWE. 7. Phr. To t. water, in swim- 
ming, to move the feet as in walking upstairs, 
keeping the body erect, and the head above water. 
9, b. Who wine desires, let him the ripe grapes t. 
1871. c. The clothes that they trod in the wash- 
tub CLOUGH. 10. Paths trodden by the footsteps 
of ages FROUDE, 13. The flame of civil war. . was 
trodden out before it had time to spread MACAU- 
LAY. Phr. To t. one's shoe awry, to fall from chas- 
tity. Hence Treader, one who or that which 


treads. 

Treadle (tre-d’l), sb. (OE. tredel, f. 
tredan; see prec., -LE.] fl. A step or stair 
(rare) 1878. 2. A lever worked by the foot 
in machines and mechanical contrivances, 
usu. to produce reciprocating or rotary 
motion. late ME. b. A pedal of a bicycle 
or the like 1887. 3. = TREAD sb. II. 2 b. 
Now dial. 1658, 

Treadle (tre; d'), v. 1891. [f. prec.] 1. 
intr. To work a treadle; to move the feet as if 
doing this; also, of a cyclist: to make one’s 
way by pedalling one’s cycle: also trans. with 
way. 2. trans, To operate (a machine) by 
working a treadle 1906. 

Treadmill (tre-dmil) 1822. [f. TREAD v. 
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+ MILL eb. ] A horizontal cylinder made to 
revolve by the weight of persons treading on 
boards arranged as equidistant steps around 
its periphery. Formerly in use as an instru- 
ment of prison discipline. 

A kind of mental tread-mill, where you are per- 
petually. climbing, but can never 2 an inch 

Trea:d-wheel. 1573. [f. TREAD v. + 
WHEEL sb.] A wheelrotated by the treading 
of persons or animals to give motion to 
machinery, to raise water, etc.; esp. a 
wheel turned by the weight of a person or 
animal walking on the inside of its periphery ; 
also — prec. 

fTreague. rare. 1590. [~ med.L. trege, 
treuge pl. (Xi) = OE. treowa, Frankish 
*treuwa (whence (O)Fr. trève), OS. treuwa, 
Goth. triggwa; see TRUCE.) A truce 1660. 

Treason (tri zn). (ME. treison, tresoun = 
AFr. treisoun, tres(o)un, OFr. traïson (mod. 
trahison) :- L. traditio, -dn-, f. tradere 
deliver up, BETRAY, f. tra- (trans) + -dere 
give; cf. -IS0N.] 1. The action of betraying; 
betrayal of the trust undertaken by or 
reposed in any one; breach of faith, treach- 
ery. 2. Law. a. High t. or treason proper: 
Violation by a subject of his allegiance to 
his sovereign or to the state, 

Defined 1350-51 by Act 25 Edw. III, Stat. 5, c. 
2, as compassing or imagining the king's death, or 
that of his wife or eldest son, violating the wife of 
the king or of the heir apparent, or the kíng's 
eldest daughter being unmarried, levying war in 
the king's dominions, adhering to the king's 
enemies in his dominions, or aiding them in or out 
of the realm, or killing the chancellor or the judges 
in the execution of their offices. In 1795 the offence 
wasextended to actual or contemplated use of force 
to make the king change his counsels, or to intimi- 
date either or both of the Houses of Parliament. 

b. Petit or petty t., treason against a subject; 
spec. the murder of one to whom the murderer 
owes allegiance, as of a master by his servant, 
a husband by his wife, ete, Now only Hist. 
1496. c. Constructive t., action which though 
not actually or overtly coming under any of 
the acts specified in the Statute of Treason, 
was declared by law to be treason and 
punishable as such. Misprision of t.: see 
MISPRISION? I. 1714. 13. With a and pl, An 
act of treason; also, a species of treason 
-1708. 

1. Whas mouth is ful of weriynge & bitternes & 
treson HAMPOLE. 2. a. Tell Bullingbroke.. That 
euery stride he makes vpon my Land, Is dangerous 
‘Treason SHAKS, T. doth never prosper, what's the 
reason? Forifit prosper, none dare callit T, 1612, 
b. Joseph Armstrong was tried for petty t., in. 
poisoning his master's lady 1777. 

Comb.: t.-fe'lony, an offence, Eee included. 
among acts of t., which by subsequent legislation 
has been removed from these, and is not punish- 
able with death. 

Treasonable (triz'nüb'), a. late ME. 
[f. prec. + -ABLE.] Of the nature of treason; 
characteristic of or involving treason; 
perfidious, treacherous. orig. Sc. 

The t. packet had been found in his bosom MA- 
CAULAY. Hence Trea:sonableness. Trea:son- 
ably adv. 

Treasonous (triz'nos) a. 1450. (f. as 
prec. + ous.] Full of or abounding in 
treason; treasonable. 

To prohibit such and such pieces, that were blas- 
phemous, libellous or t. 1784. Hence Trea-son- 
ably adv. 

Treasure (tre:giu), sb. (ME. tresor = 
(O) Fr. trésor :- Rom. *iresaurus, unexpl. 
alt. of L. THESAURUS.] 1. Wealth stored or 
accumulated, esp. in the form of precious 
metals; gold or silver coin; hence gen., 
money, riches, wealth. Usually without 
article or pl. b. pl. in same sense ME. 
te. A store or stock of anything valuable 
(rare) 1707. 2. transf. and fig. Anything 
valued and preserved as precious; also of a 
person, a ‘jewel’, ‘gem’. collog. ME. 13. 
A treasury; a treasure-house, a treasure- 
chest (rare) 1596. 

1. Where a mans threasure ys there is his hart 
1597. b. The last coin out of all their treasures 
RUSKIN. 2. My. nurse, a f. and the most respect- 
able of dames 1810, The fine house and its 


treasures 1907. 
Comb.: tt.-city, a city in which supplies were 


stored. 
"Trea:sure, v. late ME. If. prec.] 1, trans. 
To put away or lay aside (anything of 
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value) for preservation, security, or future 
use; to hoard or store up. Often to t. up. 2. 
fig. To keep in store, lay up (e.g., in the mind, 
in memory). late ME. 13. To furnish with 
treasures; to enrich (rare) 1630. 4. To hold 
or keep as precious; to cherish, prize 1907. 

1. Wher ben the princes. .thatsiluer tresoren and 

old? Baruch 3:16. 3. T. thou some place, With 

eauties treasure SHAKS, 4. ‘Treasured as his most 
precious possessions 1907. 

TTrea:sure-hou:se. 1475. A house, building, 
or chamber in which treasure is kept; a 
treasury. 

fig. The t. of literature 1895. 

Treasurer (tre- sure. ME. [- AFr. 
tresorer, (O) Fr. trésorier, f. trésor, after late L. 
thesaurarius; see -ER* 2.] 1. One who has 
officially the charge of treasure; orig., a 
person entrusted with the receipt, care, and 
disbursement of the revenues of a king, 
noble, or other dignitary of a state, city, or 
church; now, one who is responsible for the 
funds of a publie body, or of any corpora- 
tion, association, society, or club. b. U.S. 
An officer of the Treasury Department, who 
receives and keeps the moneys, disbursing 
them only upon warrants drawn by the 
Secretary of the Treasury; also, an officer 
having the same function in each State 
1790. 2. fig. One who or that which is 
entrusted with the keeping of anything 
precious or valuable ME. 3. [f. TREASURE v. 
+ -ER'.] One who treasures or hoards up; a 
preserver, keeper of something precious 
1 


1. Lord High T. of England, of Great Britain, also 
called 7., Lord T., High T., T. of the Exchequer, 
formerly, the third great officer of the Crown, con- 
trolling the revenues of the sovereign (the duties 
of the office are now discharged by five Lords of 
the Treasury), Hence Trea'surership, the office 


Treasuress (tre: gures). Now rare. 1450. 
[orig. tresoresse for tresoreresse, f. tresorer 
‘TREASURER; see -ESS'.] A female treasurer. 
"Treasure-trove (tre:zjüutró"v). 1550. — 
AFr. tresor trové (in AL. thesaurus repertus 
XI, inventus XII), i.e. tresor TREASURE, frové, 
pa. pple. of (rover (mod. trouver) find. For 
the muting of final é cf. ASSIGN sb.'; see 
e.] lit. Treasure found’, i.e, anything 
of the nature of treasure which any one 
finds; spec. in Eng. Law: Treasure (gold or 
silver, money, plate, or bullion) found 
hidden in the ground or other place, the 
owner of which is unknown. 

Treasury (tre- zur). ME. I- OFr. tresorie, 
for tresorerie, f. tresor, after med. L. thesaur- 
(ar) ia, tum; see -Y?.] 1. A room or building 
in which precious or valuable objects are 
pfeserved, esp. a place or receptacle for 
money or valuables (now Hist.); transf. the 
funds or revenue of a state or of a public or 
private corporation. 2. fig. A repository of 
‘treasures’; a thesaurus. late ME. 3, The 
department of State which controls the 
collection, management, and expenditure 
of the public revenue; spec. that of the 
United Kingdom. (This department is now 
managed by a T. Board of Commissioners, 
the First Lord of the T. (usu., the Prime 
Minister), the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and junior Lords not more than five in 
number, who act as party whips. The actual 
head of the department is the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. late ME. b. The building 
where the Treasury Commissioners transact 
business; formerly also T. Office 1706. 4. 
Theatr, slang. The weekly payment of a 
company of actors 1885. 15. = TREASURE 
8b, 1—1072. 


2. The Golden T. of English Songs PALGRAYE. 5. 
As he, who hauing found great T. DANIEL. 
Comb.: t.-bench, the front bench on the right 


hand of the Speaker in the House of Commons, 
occupied by the Leader of the House (usu. the 
First Lord of the T.), and other members of the 
Government; -bill, an instrument of credit, usu. 
drawn for 3 or 6 months, issued by authority of 
Parliament to the highest bidder, when money is 
temporarily needed by the Commissioners of the 
T.; -bond, an exchequer bond; t. lord, one of the 
commissioners of the T.; t. department, in the 
U.S. government, the finance department under 
the Secretary of the T.; t. minute, an administra- 
tive regulation for any department under the T.; 
-note, (a) U.S., a demand note issued by the T. 
Department, receivable as legal tender for all 
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debts; (b) English paper money used as currency, 
esp. a £1 or 10s. note; -warrant, a warrant or 
voucher issued by the T. for any sum disbi 

by the exchequer. 

"Treat (trit) sb. late ME. If. next.] fl. 
The action or an act of treating, or discussing 
terms; parley; agreement; treaty —1045. 12. 
= TREATMENT 1; an instance of this —1711. 
3. concr. An entertainment of food and 
drink, esp. one given without expense to the 
recipient. Obs. or merged in b. 1051. b. 
Hence, an entertainment of any kind given 
gratuitously, esp. to children 1683. c. The 
action of treating or entertaining; one's 
part or turn to treat; an invitation to eat or 
drink 1690. 4. Something highly enjoyable; 
a great pleasure, delight, or gratification. 
colloq. 1805. 

1. [He] Bad that same boaster. . bide him batteill 
without further t. SPENSER. 3. A very handsome 
table, covered with a cold t. of roasted mutton and 
beef DE FOE. Phr. To stand t.: see STAND v. IV. 7. 

Treat (trit), v. [ME. (rele — AFr. treler, 
OFr. tretier, traitier (mod. traiter) :- L. 
tractare drag, manage, handle, etc., f. pa. 
ppl. stem of trahere draw.] 1. a. intr. To 
deal or carry on negotiations (with another) 
with a view to settling terms; to bargain, 
negotiate. tb. trans. To negotiate, plan 
—1715. 2. a. inir. To deal with some mat ter in 
speech or writing; to discourse. Const. of, 
formerly on, upon. late ME. b. frans. To 
deal with (a subject) in speech or writing; to 
discourse. In mod. use often: To deal with in 
the way ofliterary art. ME. 3. To deal with, 
behave or aet towards (a person, animal, 
ete.) in some specified way; to ‘use’ (well, 
ill, ete.). late ME. b. To consider or regard 
in a particular aspect and deal with accord- 
ingly. (Often with as.) 1456. 4. To entertain, 
esp. with food and drink; to regale, feast, 
esp. at one's own expense, by way of kind- 
ness or compliment, or spec. of bribery, as 
at an election 1500. b. absol. or intr. To stand 
treat 1710. 5. trans. To deal with in the way 
of art; to handle or represent artistically 
1695. 6. a. To deal with or operate upon (a 
disease or affection, a part of the body, 
or a person) in order to relieve or cure 
1781. b. To subject to chemical or other 
physical action; to act upon with some agent. 
1816. 

1. a. The governor beat a parley, desiring to t. 
164 He was treating a marriage with the arch- 
duchess BURNET. 2. a. Certain writings of our 
divines that t. of grace BERKELEY. b. Questions 
which shall be treated under their proper heads 
TYNDALL. 3. That Mahometan Custom. of treat- 
ing Women as if they had no Souls STEELE. b. 
The clergy are often treated as obstacles to the 
diffusion of knowledge 1868. 4. Rebecca. .ordered 
a bottle of sherry and a bread cake t. the 
enemy's lawyers THACKERAY. To t. (a person, 
etc.) to, to entertain with (food or drink, or any 
enjoyment or gratification); Dick had treated him- 
self to two ices and a strawberry squash 1897. 5. 
Familiar subjects. treated with great lustre and 
fullness of colouring H. WALPOLE. 6. b. Potato- 
starch when treated with sulphuric acid becomes 
sugar 1845. 

Treatable (tri-tab’l), a. IME. fretable — 
(O)Fr. traitable — L. tractabilis TRACTABLE. 
In some senses f. TREAT v. + -ABLE.] 1. 
Easily handled or dealt with; tractable, 
docile; open to appeal or argument, affable. 
Obs. or arch. tb. Of or in ref. to actions, etc.: 
Gentle, easy, deliberate, not violent —1690. 
te. Of utterance: Deliberate; distinct —1641. 
2. Capable of being or proper to be treated 
or dealt with 1570. 

1. b. In France, and the Low Countries. the 
Heats or the Colds, and Changes of Seasons, are 
less t. than tioy are with us 1690. c. [The par- 
son's] voyce is humble, his words t. and slow G. 
HERBERT, Hence Trea-tably adv. 

Treater (trito). 1489. [In sense 1 — OFr. 
traiteor, traiteur ambassador; in other 
senses f. TREAT v. + -ER*.] One who treats. 
1. One who negotiates terms of settlement; a 
negotiator. 2. One who treats of or writes 
upon a subject 1594. 3. One who gives a 
treat, or stands treat; an entertainer 1692. 

Treatise (tri-tiz, is). ME. [- AFr. 
tretis, OFr. *traitiz, f. traitier TREAT v.) 
1, A book or writing which treats of some 
particular subject; now always, one con- 
taining a methodical discussion or exposition 
of the principles of the subject; formerly 
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Occas. a literary work in general. tb, A 
story, tale, narrative (spoken or Written) 
—1605. 12. Negotiation, discussion of terms; 
arrangement ce terms 1041. s 
|. I remember ’tis a letter, noe t., I hav 
1633. b. The time ha's beene. my Teller nana 
Would at a dismall T. rowze, and stirre SHAS, 
Hence fTrea'tiser, the writer of a t. N 

Treatment (tri tment). 1500. [f. "TREAT 
v. + -MENT. Cf. (O)Fr. traitement.) 1, 
Conduct, behaviour; action or behaviour 
towards a person, etc.; usage. 2. = TREAT 
8b. 3. Obs. exc. dial. 1656. 3. Management in 
the application of remedies; medical or 
surgical application or service 1744, 4, 
Subjection to the action of a chemical agent. 
1828. 5. Action or manner of dealing with 
something in literature or art; literary or 
artistic handling esp. in ref. to style 1856, 

Treaty (triti) IME. trele(e — AFr. treté, 
(O)Fr. traité :- L. tractatus. TRAOTATR ; gee 
-Y*] fl. a. The treatment of a subject 
in speech or writing; (literary) treatment; 
discussion —1663. b. A treatise, a disserta- 
tion; in early use, a story, narrative —1715. 
2. The treating of matters with a view to 
settlement; discussion of terms, conference, 
negotiation. Now rare or Obs. exc. in phr. 
in t. late ME. 3. ta. A settlement arrived at 
by treating or negotiation; an agreement, 
covenant, compact, contract. Obs. exc. as in 
b. —1753. b. spec. A contract between states, 
relating to peace, truce, alliance, commerce, 
or other international relation; also, the 
document embodyíng sucb contract. late 
T4. Entreaty, persuasion, request 

15. Treatment, usage; behaviour 
(rare) -1054. 

1. b. Sir Kenelme Digby in his excellent T. of 
bodies SIR T. BROWNE. 2. 1 appears he is in t. for 
a place in the North 1881. 3. b. A peace was con- 
cluded. . being in effect rather a bargain than a t. 
BACON. 4. Ant. & Cl. m. xi. 62. 

attrib. and Comb.: t. coast, shore, a coast on or 
along which some foreign nation has certain rights 
guaranteed by t.; t.-port, a port opened to foreign 
commerce by a t, 

Treble (treb’l), sb. ME. I- OFr. treble, 
subst. use of the adj.; see next.) I. I. 
Anything threefold; a sum or quantity 
three times as great as another. late ME. 
2. techn. and ellipt. a. A triple barrier; an 
obstacle consisting of three successive 
fences 1509. b. Paper-making, etc. A frame 
on which hand-made paper or printed sheets 
are hung to dry 1727. c. A kind of step- 
dance; the measure or music for this. dial. 
1805. d. Whist. A game (at short whist) 
in which one side scores five and the other 
none, counting three points to the winners 
1870. e. A method of crocheting in which 
three loops of thread are carried on the hook 
1882. 

1. Forfeiture. of the t. of his seid wages 1491 
IL. 1. Mus. The highest part in harmonize 
musical composition; the soprano part ME. 
2. A treble voice; also, a singer having & 
treble voice; one who sings the treble 
part 1475. b. transf. A high-pitched or 
shrill voice, sound, or note 1600. 3. The 
String of treble pitch in a musical inpet: 
ment; also, the chanter of a bagpipe 1502. 
b. = t. bell (see next A. 2 b.) 1598. T. 
2. b. His bigge manly voice, Turning againe 12 
ward childish trebble, pipes And whistles SHAI [al 
Treble (tre-b'), a. and adv. 1855 
O Fr. treble — L. triplus; see TRIPLE.) ot 

adj. 1. = TRIPLE d. 1. late ME. b. 
threefold character or application; existing 
or occurring in three ways or relations; EH 
three kinds. late ME. c. Three times 
much or as many; triple. late ME. the 
Mus. Of. pertaining to, or suited to 95 
highest part in harmonized musical Som 
sition 1440. b. Hence in the names yo 
musical instruments (or strings) of hrill 
highest pitch 1530. c. High-pitched; sl 
1562. 

1. Thro' t. Plates it went Of solid Brass DRYDEN 
b. A t. difficulty Scorr. 2. T. voice, u I: 
voice. T. clef, the G clef when placed (a8 pi the 
upon the second line of the stave. b. T. bell, 
smallest bell of a peal. 

B. adr. I. In three ranks or rows, ! 
to three times the extent; three times 
trebly ME. 2. In a high-pitched tone 


threefold; 
over; 
1811. 
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Treble (tre‘b’l), v. ME. If. prec.] 1. trans. 
To make three times as many or as great; to 
multiply by three. b. To be three times as 
many or as much as 1615. 2. intr. (for 
refl) To grow to three times the number, 
amount, or size; to become threefold 1625. 

1. Double sixe thousand, and then t. that SHAKS. 
b. A body of the Carlists. . whose numbers more 
than trebled his own BORROW. 2. The circulation 
doubled, trebled, quadrupled 1882. 

Trebly (trebli), adr. 1590. If. TREBLE 
a. + -LY*.] In a threefold degree or manner; 
triply. 

Trebuchet (ire-büfet, || trebüfe) ME. 
L (O)Fr. trébuchet siege-engine (mod. trap, 
balance), in med.L. tre-, trabuchetum, f. 
trébucher overturn, overthrow, stumble, 
fall - pop. L. *transbucare, f. trans TRANS- + 
Frankish *buk belly; see TRABUCH. In II, an 
application, in England, of med.L. tre- 
buchelum to the device known as the 
QuokiNG-sTOOL.] I. 1. A medieval military 
engine for casting heavy missiles, Hist. 
2. A small delicately poised balance or 
pair of scales; an assay balance; a tilting 
scale 1550. IL. = CUCKING-STOOL 1040. 

Trecento (tretfe-nto). 1841. It., lit. 
‘three hundred’, short for mil trecento 
1300; cf. CINQUECENTO, SEICENTO.] The four- 
teenth century considered as a period of 
Italian art, architecture, ete. Hence 
Trece-ntist, ||Trecenti-sta (It., pl. -isti), 
an Italian author, artist, etc., of the 14th c. 

Treddle (tre-d'. Now dial. [Metathetic 
f. ME. tyrdyl, e OE. tyrdel, dim. of tord 
TURD; sce -LE.] A pellet of sheep's or 
goat’s dung. 

Treddle, var. of TREADLE. 

Tredrille, tredille (tredri-l, -di-). 1704. 
lt. QuADRILLE, with tre- three for qua(d)-.] 
A card-game played by three persons, usu. 
with thirty cards. 

Tree (tri), sb. [OE. tréo(w = OFris. 
tré, OS. trio, treo (MDu. tere), ON. tré, Goth. 
triu - Gime. *irewam, f. wk. grade of IE. 
*deru- *doru-, repr. by Skr. dáru, dru- tree, 
Gr. Bépv wood, spear, ópos tree, oak.) 1. 
A perennial plant having a self-supporting 
woody main stem or trunk (which usu. 
develops woody branches at some distance 
from the ground), and growing to a consider- 
ableheightand size. b. Extended to bushes or 
shrubs of erect growth and having a single 
stem; and even some perennial herbaceous 
plants which grow to a great height, as the 
banana and plantain ME. 2. The substance 
of the trunk and boughs of a tree; wood; 
timber. Obs. or arch. OE. 3. A piece of 
wood; a stem or branch of a tree, or a portion 
of one, usu. (now always) shaped for some 
purpose; a pole, post, stake, beam, wooden 
bar, etc.; esp. (now only) one forming part 
of some structure; usu. in comb., a8 AXLE- 
TREE, CROSS-TREE, tdoor-tree,  ROOF-TREE, 
SWINGLETREE OE. 4. a. The cross on which 
Christ was crucified. arch. and poet. OE. b. 
A gallows. Also Tyburn t. late ME. 5. The 
wooden shaft of a spear, handle of an im- 
plement, ete.; hence, a spear, lance. Now 
dial. late ME. tb. A wooden structure; 
applied poet, or rhet. to a ship —1594. c. = 
SADDLE-TREE 1535. d. = Boot-tree. late 
ME. 6. Something resembling a tree with 
its branches: a. A diagram or table of a 
family, indicating its original ancestor as the 
Toot, and the various branches of descen- 
dants; in full family or genealogical t.; 
(b) Porphyrian t. (Logic): see PORPHYRIAN 
ME. b. Any structure or figure, natural or 
Denial of branched form 1706. 

80902 The Royall T. hath left vs Royall Fruit 
Salton, 2. aM Aberladie heshalllight With hempen 
halters and hors of t. 1500. 4. a. He. .suffride oure 
p mes in his body on the t. WYCLIF 1 Pet. 2:24. 
1200 hough it was thy luck to cheat the fatal t. 

8 s Two genealogic trees H. WALPOLE. 
tion n t the top of the t., in the highest posi- 
29290 ES t. (colloq., orig. U.S.), debarred from 
bn e like a hunted animal driven to take refuge 
BM en rapped; in a difficulty or ‘fix’. To bark 
One obeng t. (orig. U.S.), to make a mistake in 
T. SORS of pursuit. T. of heaven = AILANTO. 
next. ghee; seo JESSE. T. of knowledge, (a) = 
next; (b) knowledge in general, or in all its 


srimiches’. T. of the knowledge of good and eril: 


, etc. T. of liberty, a tree (or a pole) 
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planted in celebration of a revolution or victo 
ranee liberty (chiefly in ref. to the French 
Revolution). T. of life, (a) see Gen. 2:9, etc.; (b) 
= ARBOR VITE 1; (c) Phys. = ARBOR VITS 2. 
Comb.: a. in names of plants, usu. denoting 
species or varieties that grow to the stature or in 
the form of a t., as t cabbage or those that grow 
on trees, as f. orchis; t.-clover, Melilotus alba; 
t.-cotton, Gossypium arboreum; t. sorrel, Rumex 
lunaria. b. In names of animals frequenting trees, 
as t.-beetle, -kangaroo, -pipit; t.-bear (U.S. local), 
theracoon; -bug, any one of various hemipterous 
insects which feed upon the juices of trees and 
shrubs; -cat, (a) a viverrine animal of the genus 
Paradozurus, a palm-cat; (b) = t.-foz; -crab, a 
speciesof land-crab, Birgus latro, also called palm- 
crab; -cricket, a cricket of the genus (EcantAus; 
-crow,any one of various Oriental birds intermed- 
inte between crows and jays, as the genera Crypsi- 
rhina, Dendrocitta, etc. ; -dove, any one of numer- 
ous arboreal species of pigeon of India, Australia, 
etc., belonging or allied to the genus Macropygia; 
-duck, a duck of the genus Dendrocygna or an 
allied genus; -fox, Mustela pennanti, also called 
t.-cat; -frog, any frog of arboreal habits; -hopper, 
any one of various homopterous insects which live 
on trees; sometimes spec. the cicada; 
lizard of the group Dendrosaura; -lol 
crab; -louse, an aphis, a plant-louse; 
any species of mouse of arboreal habits; -oyster, 
ap oyster found upon the roots of the mangrove; 
pie, a t.-crow of the genus Dendrocitta, found in 
India, China, and neighbouring countries; 
-pigeon, any one of various arboreal pigeons in- 
habiting Asia, Africa, and Australia; -porcupine, 
any porcupine of the subfamily Sphingurina, 
inhabiting America and the West Indies, living 
in trees, and having prehensile tails; -rat, an 
arboreal rodent, as those of the West Indian 
genera Capromys and Plagiodon; -serpent, 
snake, any snake of arboreal habits, as those of 
the families Dendrophide and Dipsadide; -tiger, 
a name for the leopard; -warbler, a bird of the 


genus H; ds. 
Combs.: t.-calf Bookbinding, calf 


olg 
€. Other 

stained with acids in conventional imitation of the 
branches of a t.; -coffin, a prehistoric coffin made 
of a hollow t.-trunk; „the line or level on a 
mountain above which trees gron, (cf. snow- 
line); -marble, marbling Bookbinding, marb- 
ling or staining in a tree-like branching pattern 
. L-calf); -nymph, a nymph sup) to in- 
habit a t.; -wool, a woolly substance obtained 


refuge in a tree, as a hunted animal. Also 
fig. to put into a difficulty or ‘fix’. 1700. 3. 
intr. To climb up or perch upon a tree; esp. 
to take refuge in a tree from a hunter or 
pursuer 1700. 4. techn. a. trans. To furnish 
with an (axle-) tree. b. To stretch or shape 
upon a tree, as a boot or saddle. 1765. 

3. Then the hunter must t. for his life 1902. 

Tree--cree:per. 1814. 1. Any of various 
birds which creep on the trunks and branches 
of trees; esp. the common European Certhia 
familiaris, or other species of the family 
Certhiide. 2. A plant that creeps or climbs 
upon trees; spec. the African rubber-plant, 
Landolphia florida 1887. 

Tree--fern. 1840. A fern with an upright 
stem, growing to the size and form of a 
tree; as those of the genera Cyathea and 
Alsophila, found in tropical regions, and in 
‘Australia and New Zealand. 

Tree--goose. Obs. exc. Hist. 1597. The 
barnacle-zoose, formerly believed to be 
produced from à tree in the form of the 
barnacle (cirriped). 

Treeless (tri-lés), a. 
-LESS.] Destitute of trees. 
ness. 

‘Tree--moss. 1011. a. Any moss or moss. 
like plant that grows on trees; applied esp. to 
certain lichens. b. A moss-like plant of 
branched form like a miniature tree, as 
club-moss (Lycopodium). 2 

Treen (trrén, trin) «a. Obs. exc. dial. 
10 E. tréowen, ete., f. iréow TREE + -EN*.] 1. 
Made of ‘tree’; wooden. 12. Of or belonging 
to, obtained or made from, a tree or trees 

2 These T. Liquors; Especially, that of the Date 


EVELYN. 
‘Treenail, trenail (tri-né'l, tre-n'l), sb. ME. 


[f. TREE sb. + NAIL sb.) A cylindrical pin of 
hard wood used in fastening timbers to- 
esp. in shipbuilding and other 
work where the materials are exposed to the 
action of water. Hence ‘Tree--nail v. trans. 


1814. [f. TREE sb. + 
Hence Tree-less- 


TREK 


to fasten or secure (timbers) with treenails 
(chiefly in pa. pple.). 

"Tree:-spa:rrow. 1770. a. Passer montanus, 
a species of sparrow, widely distributed in 
Europe and Asia, and found locally in 
Britain. b. Spizella monticola, a bird (not 
of the sparrow family) common in N. 
America. 

Tree-toad. 1778. Any toad of arboreal 
habits, esp. those of the family Hylidw, 
found chiefly in tropical America: often 
erron. called t.-frogs. 

Tree:-top, tree top. 1530. The top of a 
tree; the uppermost branches of a tree. 

Nursery rhyme. Hush-a-by, baby, On the t. 
Trefa (tré^fà). 1851. Also trifa (troi-fü). 
[- Heb. f*répáh flesh of an animal torn, f. 
lürap tear, rend.] Flesh meat forbidden to 
Jews because improperly killed. 

Trefle (trefl). 1510. l- (O)Fr. trèfle — Gr. 
pijvMov or pop. L. *irifulum. Of. TREFOIL.) 
ți. = TREFOIL 1. -1527. 2. Mil. A mine 
having three chambers 1756, 3, = TREFOIL 
2. 1877. 

\Treflé, treflee (trefle, .), a. 1725. 
Fr. tréfé ending in trefoils, f. trèfle + -é 
( L. -ata -ATE*).] Her. Adorned with tre- 
foils, either along one edge or at the end of 
each arm (of a cross). 

Trefoil (tri-foil, tre-foil), sb. (a.) [Late ME. 
treyfoyle, trifolie — AFr. trifoil — L. triſolium 
(whence OFr. trefueil), f. tri- TRI- + folium 
leaf, Fou sb] 1, A plant of the genus 
Trifolium, haying triple or trifoliate leaves; 
a clover: commonly applied to varieties 
other (esp. smaller) than those cultivated 
under the name of ‘clover’; often to T. 
inmus, and also to Medicago lupulina. b. 
With defining words, applied to particular 
pecies of Trifolium or to plants of other 
genera haying triple leaves (see e.g. Binp's. 
Foot, HOP 8h. , etc.) 1548. 2. An ornamental 
figure representing or resembling a trifoliate 
leaf; spec. in Arch. an ornament with an 
opening divided by cusps so as to present or 
suggest the figure of a three-lobed leaf. 
late ME, b. Her. A bearing conventionally 
representing a clover-leat with its stalk 
1562. 3. fig. A set of three closely united 
1820. 4. as adj. Three-leaved; having the 
figure of a trefoil or clover-leaf; furnished 
with such figures 1752. Hence Tre-foiled a. 
a. (chiefly Arch.) ornamented with a t. or 
trefoils; formed as a t. (sense 2); b. trifoliate; 
transf. three-lobed. 

Tregetour. arch. ME. [- OFr. tre(s)- 
geleo(u)r juggler, f. tre(s)geler cast across or 
to and fro :- pop.L. "ira(ns)ectare, f. 
Trans- + jactare throw.] One who works 
magie or plays tricks by sleight of hand; a 
conjurer, juggler; hence, a trickster, a 
deceiver. 

Trehala (trthi-li). Also tricala, 1802. 
[- Turk. (gala, native name.) The substance 
of the cocoons of a coleopterous insect, 
Larinus maculatus, found in Asia Minor; 
also called t.-manna, Turkish or Syrian 
manna. Hence Trehalose  (tri-hàló"s, 
trihülós), Chem. a white crystalline sugar, 
Cy.H,,01.2H,0, obtained from t. 

Treillage (tré'léds, Jtre'yàs). 1698. [- 
Fr. treillage (XV1), f. treille TRAIL 8b. + -age 
-AGE.] 1. Latticework; a framework upon 
which vines or ornamental plants are 
trained; a trellis. 2. A lattice or grill in a 
room 1830. 

1. A walk under a t. of vines GREVILLE. 

Trek (trek), sb. S. Africa, 1849. [= 8. 
Afr. Du. trek, f. trekken; see next.] In 
travelling by ox-wagon, a stage of a journey 
between one stopping-place and the next; 
hence, a journey made in this way; also, 
travel by ox-wagon. b. An organized 
migration or expedition by ox-wagon 
1890. 

b. There has been a Boer t. into German South- 
west Africa 1901. c. Comb. as t. Boer, sheep. 

Trek (trek), v. S. Africa. 1850. [= S. Afr. 
Du. () Du. trekken draw, pull, travel.] 
1. intr. To make a journey by ox-wagons 
hence, to travel, migrate; also, to go, Dro- 
ceed; to go away, depart (slang). Also transf. 
of wild animals. 2. trans. To draw or drag (a 
vehicle): said of oxen, etc. Also absol. 1863. 


TREKSCHUIT 


1. The wagons had been quietly treking along 
over an immense open country 1863. Hence 
Tre-kker, one who treks. 

Trekschuit, treck-  (trekskoit, Du. 
-sxpiit). 1696. [Du., f. trek sb. or trek- vb.- 
stem of írekken (see prec.) + schuit; see 
Schurr, Scour sb.] A canal- or river-boat 
drawn by horses, carrying passengers and 
goods, as in common use in Holland; a 
track-boat. 

Trellis (tre-lis), sb. [Late ME. írelis — 
OFr. trelis, -ice :- Rom. *trilicius, -ia, f. L. 
triliz, trilic-, f. tri- TRI- + licium thread of a 
warp.] 1. A structure of light bars of wood 
or metal crossing each other at intervals and 
fastened where they cross, having open 
square or diamond-shaped spaces between; a 
window, gate, screen, etc. so constructed; a 
lattice; a grating. Now rare. b. Her. The 
figure of a trellis used as a charge 1823. 2. 
A similar framework used as a support upon 
which fruit-trees or climbing plants are 
trained 1513. 

Trellis (trelis, v. late ME. [Almost 
always in pa. pple. ¢reilised (tre-list), f. 
prec. + -ED.] 1. trans. To furnish with a 
trellis; to enclose in a trellis or grating. 2. 
To train (à plant) upon a trellis; to support. 
on or as on a trellis 1818. 

2. The vines. .are trellissed upon. .stakes SHEL- 


LEY. 

Trellised (tre. list), ppl. a. 1472. [f. TRELLIS 
sb. or v. + -ED.] 1. Furnished with a trellis 
or trellis-work; formed of trellis-work; 
trained upon a trellis, 2. Shaped or arranged 
like a trellis; having a pattern or markings 
resembling a trellis 1664. 

1. Trelliced vines SOUTHEY. The t. walls covered 
with honeysuckle and wild roses 1844. 

Trellis-work. 1712. [f. TRELLIS sb. + 
WORK sb.] = TRELLIS sb. 1. Also, anything re- 
sembling this in structure or pattern. 

Trematode (tre. mäted), a. and sb. 
1836. [- mod.L. Trematoda n. pl., — Gr. 
Tpnuerdóns perforated, f. rpñua hole, orifice; 
see -ODE.] Zool. A. adj. Belonging to the 
class or order Trematoda or Trematoidea of 
parasitic worms, found in the bodies of 
various animals, having a flattish or cylin- 
drical form, with skin often perforated by 
pores, and usu. furnished with adhesive 
suckers. B. sb. A trematode worm 1876. 
So Tre-matoid a. and sb. 

Tremble (tre-mb’l), sb. 1609. [f. next.] 
1. An act or the action of trembling; a fit or 
state of trembling; a tremor; a vibration. b. 
Tremulousness or unsteadiness (of the voice) 
caused by emotion 1779. 2. pl. The trembles: 
Any disease or condition characterized by an 
involuntary shaking, as ague or palsy (esp. 
in sheep); the tremor due to delirium trem- 
ens, etc.; the ‘shakes’ 1812. 

1. Phr. (All) in, all of a t., on the t. (colloq.), trem- 
bling, esp. with agitation or excitement. 

Tremble (tre-mb’l), v. ME. I- (O)Fr. 


trembler :- Rom., med.L. íremulare, rel. 
to L. tremulus TREMULOUS.] 1. inir. Of 
persons (less commonly of animals) or 


of the body or alimb: To shake involuntarily 
as with fear, cold, or weakness; to quake, 

quiver, shiver. b. fig. and rhet. To be affected 
with dread or apprehension, or with any 
feeling that is accompanied by trembling. 
late ME. 2. Of things: To be affected with 

vibratory motion; to shake, quake, quiver. 
late ME. b. Said of the tremulous or vibrat- 
ory motion or effect of light, sound, speech, 
ete. late ME. c. fig. 1819. 3. trans. To cause 
to tremble or shake 1591. 4. inír. To pass 

tremulously. Chiefly poet. 1730. 

1. I t. as doth a leef vpon a tree 1413. He trem- 

bled with anxiety 1797. b. The Grand Signior, 

with all his absolute power, trembles at a janis- 
sary’s frown 1717. 2. A little Harebell trembling 
in the breeze 1908. b. Tell how the Moon-beam 
trembling falls POPE. c. The liberties of Scotland 

Were trembling in the balance BUCKLE. 3. 
Thou art as a dove Trembling its closed eyes 
KEATS. 4. A tear-drop trembled from its source 
TENNYSON. 

Tremblement (tremb'lment). 1677. [- 
Fr. tremblement, f. trembler; see prec., 
-MENT.] 1. The action or condition of 
trembling (lit. and fig.); also, an instance of 
this, a tremor. 2. A cause of trembling; a 
terror (rare) 1677. 
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Trembler (tre-mbloa). 1552. [f. TREMBLE 
v. + -ER'.] 1. One who trembles, esp. with 
fear; a timorous or terrified person. 2. = 
QUAKER. Obs. or Hist. 1689. 3. Electr. A 
vibrating spring blade which alternately 
makes and breaks the circuit in an induction 
coil 1877. 
attrib.: t.- bell, an electric bell rung by a hammer 
attached to a t, 

Tre-mbling, ppl. a. late ME. If. as prec. 
+ -ING*.] That trembles. b. transf. Charac- 
terized or accompanied by trembling. late 
ME. 

Comb.: t. bog, bog-land formed over water or 
soft mud, which shakes at every tread, a quaking 
bog; -grass, quaking-grass (Briza media); t. 
palsy, paralysis characterized by trembling of 
the extremities or of the head; -poplar, the 
Aspen, Populus tremula. Hence Tre-mblingly 
adv. 

Trembly (tre-mbli), a. collog. 1848. f. 
‘TREMBLE v. or sb. + -Y',] Full of trembling; 


tremulous. 
Tremella (trimela). 1760. [mod.L. 
(Dillenius, 1741), dim. from L. tremulus, 


-ula shaking, shivering.] Bol. A genus of 
amorphous hymenomycetous fungi con- 
sisting of tremulous gelatinous substance, 
typical of the family Tremellaceꝶ or Tremel- 
linea, most species of which grow on decayed 


wood, but some on the ground. Hence 
Tre-mellose a. Bot. shaking, like T., 
tremulous. 

Tremendous (trime-ndos), a. 1632, (f. 


L. tremendus, gerundive of fremere tremble, 
tremble at, rel. to TREMOR; see -oUS.] 1. 
Such as to excite trembling, or awe; *dread- 
ful; horrible; astonishingly terrible’ (J.). 
2. Hyperbolically, or as a mere intensive: 
Such as to excite wonder on account of its 
magnitude or violence; extraordinarily 
great; immense. collog. 1812. b. Extra- 
ordinary in respect of some quality indicated 
in the context (slang) 1831. 

1. Not blaspheming the t. name of God EVELYN. 
2. They. .drive ata t. pace 1845. He. determined 
to smother his feelings in a t. dinner 1882. Hence 
Treme-ndous-ly adv., -ness. 

Tremogram (tre-mdgrem). 1899. f. 
Gr. roche tremble, quiver + -GRAM.] A 
tracing recording involuntary muscular 
motion. So Tre-mograph [-GRAPH), an 
instrument for recording such motion. 

Tremolando (tremola:ndo), a. (adv., sb.) 
Also tremulando. 1852. [It., pr. pple. of 
tremolare TREMBLE.] Mus. A. adj. (or attrib.) 
Tremulous, shaking. B. adv. In a tremulous 
or quivering manner; with a tremolo. C. 
ellipt. as sb. = TREMOLO 1, 2. 

Tremolite (tre moleit). 1799. [f. Tremola, 
in Switzerland, where found + -ITE' 2 b.] 
Min. A white or grey (sometimes transparent) 
variety of AMPHIBOLE, occurring in fibrous 
masses or thin-bladed crystals. Also called 
grammatite. 

[Tremolo (tre-mólo). 1801. [It. tremolo 
adj. and sb.] Mus. 1. A tremulous or vibrat- 
ing effect produced on certain musical instru- 
ments or in the human voice in singing, 
esp. to express intensity of emotion; cf. 
VIBRATO. 2. A mechanical contrivance in an 
organ by which such an effect is produced. 
Also f. stop. 1867. 

Tremor (tre mor, tri-móa). late ME. [- OFr. 
tremour and (later) L. tremor, rel. to tremere, 
Gr. roche; See TREMBLE v., -OR 1.] fl. Terror 
—1490. 2. Involuntary agitation of thebody or 
limbs, resulting from physical infirmity or 
from fear or other strong emotion ; trembling 
1615. b. With a and pl. A fit of trembling 
1616. c. fig. A nervous thrill caused by 
emotion or excitement; also, a state of 
tremulous agitation or excitement 1754. 3. 
A vibration, shaking, quivering, caused by 
some external impulse 1635. 4. A tremble or 
quaver in the voice; a tremulous note or 
sound 1797. 

2. c. He went about all day in a t. of delight 
DICKENS. 3. The peculiar t. of a cotton-factory 
— Earth-t., an earthquake. Hence Tre: mor 

Tremulant (tre-mitlant), a. and sb. 1837. 
{In gen. use a var. of tremulous with 
substitution of suffix -ANT; in musical 
contexts reflecting the It. fremolante adj. 


TRENCH 


and sb.] A. adj. Tremulous; trembling, 
B. sb. Mus. = TREMOLO 2. 1862. ji 
Tremulous (tre-miiiles), a. 1611. f. L. 
tremulus (f. tremere tremble) + -ovs.] 1, 
Of persons, their limbs, etc.: Characterized 
or affected by trembling or quivering; 
hence, fearful, timorous. Also said of 
writing, a line, or the like, done by a tremu- 
lous hand; hence, finely wavy. 2. Of things: 
Characterized by trembling or vibration 
1616. b. Ready to vibrate in response to 
some influence 1794. 

1. His voice unstrung Grew t. COWPER, 2. The t, 


ripple on the surface of the sea 1860. Hence 
Tre-mulous-ly adv., -ness. 

Trenail: see TREENAIL. 

Trench (tren, sb. late ME. [- OFr, 


trenche cutting, cut, ditch, slice, f. trenchier 
see TRENCH v.] fl. A path or track cut 
through a wood or forest; an alley; a hollow 
walk 1575. 2. A long and narrow hollow cut 
out of the ground; a cutting; a ditch, fosse; 
a deep furrow 1489. 3. Mil. An excavation 
of this kind, the earth from w h is thrown 
up in front as à parapet, ing either to 
cover or to oppose the advance of a besieg- 
ing force, or to give cover to fighting or 
supporting forces, ete. Chiefly in pl. 1500. 
4. Something resembling a trench. a. A 
cut, scar, or deep wrinkle in the face 1588. 
b. Anat, and Zool. A cavity, pit, fossa 
1615. 

1. And in a t. forth in the park gooth she CHAUC- 
ER. 3. There are trenches too. In which to stand 
all night to the knees in water In gallants breeds 
the tooth-ache MASSINGER. Phr. 7% open trenches, 
to break ground for the purpose of making ap- 
proaches towards a besieged place. 7% mount, 
relieve the trenches, to occupy them, relieve those 
who have been on duty there. 4. a. Witnesse these 
Trenches made by griefe and care SHAK: 

Comb. as t.-warfare, etc. : t.-cavalier Mil., a high 
parapet constructed by besiegers upon the glacis 
to command and enfilade the covered way of the 
fortress; -coat, a short rain-coat of the kind worn 
in the trenches in the war of 1914-18; -foot, -feet, 
a gangrenous disease of the feet caused by much 
standing in water; -mortar, a mortar used in 
trenches for throwing heavy charges of high ex- 
plosive a short distance. T 

Trench (trenj), v. 1483. - OFr. trenchier 
(mod. trancher) cut Rom. *érincare, alt. 
f. L. fruncare; see TRUNCATE v.] I. To cut, 
make a cutting. 1. trans. To cut; to divide 
by cutting, slice, cut in pieces; to cut off, 
cut into; to cut one's way. Also absol. 
tb. To cut in(fo) a surface —1005. tc, To 
make (a cut, gash, wound) in(/o) something 
—1610. 2. To cut or make a cutting through à 
ridge or raised surface 1601. b. fig. (with the 
surface furrowed or cut as obj.) 1624. 

1. b. This weake impresse of Loue, is as a, agur 
Trenched in ice SHAKS. c. The wide wound, tha 
the boare had trencht In his soft flanke SHAKS, 
2. The ridge is deeply trenched with gullies an\ 
narrow glens 1865. 1 

II. From TRENCH sb. 1. To cut a trenc! 
trenches in (the ground) 1530. b. 143555 
in Agric. and Horlic.: To make a series 05 
trenches in digging or ploughing (a pm y 
ground), so as to bring the lower soil to ri 
Surface. Also absol. 1573. C. intr. or absol. 
To dig a trench or trenches 1786. 2. nm 
To furnish with, set, or place in a 90110 ^ 
1500. 3. Mil. To surround or fortify with A 
trench; to cast a trench about, around (ai 
army, town, etc.); to entrench 1548, dad 

1. b. Thy garden plot latelie well trenched Sm 
muckt TUssER. Phr. To t. up, to lay (lan v 
trenches and ridges alternately. c. T deep The 
and as early in the winter as possible 1882. di ai 
place which they had trenched, dytched, 
fortefied with ordenaunce HALL. ond in 

III. fi. intr. To t. to (unto): To 58 oh 
effect to; to extend so as to affect or 1776 
71033. tb. To extend or stretch (rare) o, to 
2. ta. To t. into (unto): To ‘cut’ into, 185 
enter into so as to affect or concern ditm 
ly —1641. b. To t. on or upon: To Rege 
(however slightly) on or upon a region ger 
is the domain of another 1622. C. in vi dud 
use: To come in thought, speech, 9 1 0 á 
close upon (something); hence, to thing) 
bearing upon or reference to (some 
1635. "s 

2. b. To t. on the liberty of individuals 11.1550. 
He did t. a little too neare upon an untru! 1841. 
Some unlucky jest, trenching on treason 


TRENCHANCY 


Trenchancy (tre-nfánsi). 1866. (f. next; 
see -ANCY.] The quality of being trenchant. 
Trenchant (trenjánt) a. ME. [- OFr. 
trenchant (mod. tranchant), pr. pple. of 
lrenchier; see TRENCH v., -ANT.] 1. Cutting, 
adapted for cutting; sharp. arch. and poet. 
b. Zool. Of a tooth, bill, etc. : Having a cutting 
ectorial 1831. C. transf., fig., or allus. 
2. fig. esp. of language: Incisive; 
vigorous and clear; effective, energetic 
ME. 3. iransf. and fig. Clear-cut; distinct 


1849. 
1. The t. Blade, Toledo trusty 1663. 2. Their 
Swords Were sharp and trencheant, not their 
Words 1663. 3. The line of demarcation is seem- 
ingly most sharp and t, 1873. Hence Trench- 


ant-ly adi ness. 
Trencher' (trenfo). ME. [- AFr. 
trencheoir, f. (renchier 


trenchour, OFr. 

TRENCH v.; -ER' 3.) TL. A cutting or 
slicing instrument; a knife —1553. II. 1. 
A flat piece of wood, square or cireular, on 
which ment was served and eut up; a plate or 
platter. arch. and Hist. ME. 2. A trencher 
and that which it bears; a supply of food. 


arch. 1576. 3. transf. A flat board, circular 
or otherwise 1511. 4. spec. = TRENOHER-CAP 
1834. 


1. The first dinner which she ate on wooden 
trenchers delighted her MAR. EDGEWORTH. 2. 
Phr. To lick the t., to toady; to play the parasite. 
4. The girl students..in their red gowns and 
trenchers adorned with a red tassel 1906. 

Trencher? (tre:nfou). 1871. |f. TRENCH 
v. + -ER'] One who cuts or digs trenches; 
one who trenches ground. 

Trencher-cap. 1721. [f. TRENCHER! + 
Car sb. 1] A popular name for the academic or 
college cap, in shape thought to resemble an 
inverted trencher with a basin upon it; a 
MORTAR-BOARD. 

Tremcher-man. 1586. [f. TRENOHER' 
+ MAN sb.) fl. A cook or caterer. SIDNEY. 
2. A feeder; an eater; usu. qualified, as good, 
stout, valiant, etc., one who has a hearty 


appetite 1590. 3. One who frequents a 
patron’s table; a dependent, hanger-on 
1599. 

Trenchmore (tremnfmo?z), sb. 1551. [Of 
unkn. origin.] An old English country dance 


of a lively or boisterous nature; also, the 
it was danced. 


Trench-plough, -plow (tre-nfiplau), v. 
1731. [f. TRENCH sb. or v. + PLOUGH v.) 
trans. and intr. To plough to the depth of 
two furrows, bringing the lower soil to the 
surface. Hence Trench-plough sb. a 
plough designed or adjusted for trench- 
Ploughing. 

"Trend (trend), sb. 1777. If. next. ] 1. Naut. 
a. That part of the shank of an anchor 
where it thickens towards the crown 1794. 
b. The angle between the direction of the 
anchor-cable and that of the ship's keel 
1879. 2. The way something trends or 
bends away; the general direction which a 
stream, coast, mountain-range, etc., tends 
to take 1777. b. fig. The general course, 
1 or drift (of action, thought, etc.) 


135 The t. and character of the marine currents 
4. b. The general t. of affairs in Munster 1912. 

Trend, v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. trended. 
(OK. trendan, f. Gmc. *trend- *trand- *trund-, 
repr. also by OE. trinda round lump, ball, 
ülrendlian roll away. See TRENDLE, TRINDLE, 
TRUNDLE.] fl. intr. To turn round, revolve, 
rotate, roll; also fig. —1054. 12. trans. To 
cause (a thing) to turn round; to turn or 
roll (anything); fig. to revolve in one's mind 
71616. b. To wind (wool, partly cleaned) 
into tops for spinning (dial) 1777. 13. intr. 
To skirt, coast (about, along) 1622. tb. More 
vaguely: To turn or direct one's course 
E 4. To turn off in a specified direction; 
di run, stretch, incline, bend (in some 
2 rection) 1598. b. fig. To have a general 
106, (as a discussion, events, ete.) 
silos ot farre beneath i'th valley as she trends Her 
Tike cue eame 1613. 3. b. The religion of blood, 
wend ne poasta of prey, will continue to t. north- 
kei DOR. 4. Their path lay along the coast 

nding round to the west 1876. 
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Trendle (trend'D, sb. [OE. trendel 
circle, riùg, etc., = MLG. trendel round 
disc, MHG. trendel ball, circle : Gmc. 
*trend-; see prec., -LE.] fl. A circle, a ring, 
a coronet; a circular disc, orb; a ball, 
globe. late ME. 2. A wheel. Obs. exc. 
dial. ME. 3. A bundle of (partly cleaned) 
wool *trended'. dial. 1493. Hence +Tre-ndle 
v. — TRUNDLE v. la, b. 

Trental (trentàl. ME. [- OFr. trentel 
and med.L. trentalis, f. pop.L. *irenta, for 
L. triginta thirty, f. (res TRI- + *gint- ten; 
See -AL' L] 1. A set of thirty requiem 
masses, said on the same day or on different 
days; also, the payment made for this. 
arch. and Hist. tb. loosely. An elegy or 
dirge. HERRICK, 2. Used as = MowTH'S 
MIND, the commemoration service on the 
thirtieth day after burial. arch. 1659. 
es "Trentals, and Services for the Dead 

Trente et quarante (tràántekarànt). 
1671. [Fr. = thirty and forty.] Another 
name for the game of rouge-el-noir (in 
which thirty and forty are respectively 
winning and losing numbers). 

Trentine (tre-ntoin), a. 1601. [f. Trent, a 
city of the Tyrol + -INE',] = TRIDENTINE. 

Trenton (trenton). 1854. Geol. (attrib., 
or ellipt. as sb.) Applied to a limestone 
formation exemplified at Trenton Falls, 
New York, and hence to the series of Lower 
Silurian rocks to which it belongs. 

Trepan (tripe:n), sb. late ME. I- med.L. 
trepanum — Gr. pózavor borer, f. cpvmáv 
pierce, bore, zpóz; hole,! 1. A surgical 
instrument in the form of a crown-saw, for 
cutting out small pieces of bone, esp. from. 
the skull. 12. A military engine formerly 
used in sieges —1610. 3, A boring instrument 
for sinking shafts. (Usu. as Fr., (répan.) 1877. 

Trepan, trapan (tre-, trăpæ'n), sb.* Obs. 
or arch. 1641, [orig. trapan, prob. formed in 
some way from TRAP 8b. or b.“ Prob. a term 
of thieves’ or rogues’ slang.) 1. A person 
who entraps or decoys others into actions 
or positions which may be to his advantage 
and to their ruin or loss. 2. [f. TREPAN v.*] 
The action of entrapping; a stratagem, 
trick; a trap or snare 1665. 

1. He was a Rogue, and a manifest T. of the 
Earl's NORTH. 2. There being a Snare, and a 
Trapan almost in every Word we hear 1671. 

Trepa'n, v. ME. [- (O)Fr. trépaner, 
f. trépan TREPAN sb.] trans. To operate 
upon with a trepan; to saw through with a 
trepan, as a bone of the skull. Also absol. 

Trepan, trapan (tre-, trapw-n), v. Obs. 
or arch. 1656. [f. TREPAN sb.'] trans. To 
catch in a trap; to entrap, ensnare, beguile. 
b. To lure, inveigle (info or to a place, 
course of action, etc., fo do something, etc.) 
1061. c. To cheat or beguile out of (a thing); to 


swindle 1662. 

To lie upon the catch to t. his neighbour 1745. 
c. Ten of those Rogues had trapann'd him out of 
500. Crowns 1662, Hence Trepa:nner = TRE- 
PAN sb. 1. t 

Trepang (trips). 1783. [Malay tripang.] 
A marine animal, an echinoderm (Holo- 
thuria edulis), called also sea-cucumber, sea- 
slug, sea-swallow, or béche-de-mer, eaten as a 
luxury by the Chinese. 

Trephine (trifoin, -fi-n), sb. 1628. [orig. 
trafine, f. L. tres fines three ends, app. 
formed after TREPAN sb.] An improved 
form of trepan, with a transverse handle, 
and a removable or adjustable sharp 
steel centre-pin which is fixed upon the 
bone to steady the movement in operating. 
Hence Trephine v. trans. to operate 
upon with a t. Trephina-tion. 

Trepid (trepid) a. rare. 1650. [= L. 
trepidus scared, alarmed.] Trembling; agi- 
tated; fearful. 

Trepidate (tre-pide't), v. rare. 1623. [- 
trepidat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. trepidare, f. 
trepidus; see prec., -ATE.] intr. To tremble 
with fear or agitation; also simply, tTo 
shake. 

Trepidation (trepidē'jən). 1605. [= L. 
trepidatio, In-, f. as prec.; Bee Ao.] 1. 
Tremulous agitation; confused hurry or 
alarm; confusion; flurry; perturbation 
1007. 2. Tremulous, vibratory, or recipro- 
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eating movement; vibration; oscillation, 
rocking; an instance of this; also, tremor, 
as in paralytic affections 1605. 3. Astron, A 
libration of the eighth (or ninth) sphere, 
added c950 to the system of Ptolemy, in 
order to account for certain phenomena, 
esp. precession, really due to motion of the 
earth's axis 1631. 

1. They did their work at leisure. without, t. as 
men lawfully employed JOHNSON. 2. Earth- 
quakes and trepidations of the earth 1696. 

Trepidity (trépi-diti). 1721. U. TREPID + 
-ITy. Cf. med. L. trepiditas (X1V).] Agitation, 
alarm, fearfulness. 

Tresai-el, tresay:le. Obs. exc. Hist, 1491. 
[AFr., formed after BESAIEL; cf. Fr. (risaieul, 
f. tri- TRI- + aïeul grandfather.] A grand- 
father's grandfather; à great-great-grand- 
father. 

Trespass (tre:spüs), sb. ME. [- OFr. 
trespas passing across, ete. (mod. trépas 
death), f. trespasser; see next.] 1. A trans- 
gression; à breach of law or duty; an offence, 
sin, wrong; a fault. 2. Law. Any violation or 
transgression of the law; spec. one not 
amounting to treason, felony, or misprision 
of either ME. 3. Law. spec. Any actionable 
wrong committed against the person or 
property of another; also short for action of t. 
ME. 4. A passing beyond some limit (rare) 
1650. 5. An encroachment, intrusion on or 
‘upon 1769. 

1. And ye wyll not forgeve men there trespases, 
no more shall youre father forgeve your treaspases 
TINDALE Mait. 6:12. 3. T. to land, a wrongful 
entry upon the lands of another, with damage 
(however inconsiderable) to his real property, 
on the case, a form of action now obsolete in which 
the damage complained of is a result not imme- 
diate, but consequential of an unlawful act; so 
called from the L. name of the writs (brevia 
de transgressione super casum) under which it 
was brought; also the name of the writ itself. 
5. One t. more I must make on your patience 
GLADSTONE. 

Trespass, v. ME. ( OFr. trespasser 
pass beyond, etc. (mod. trépasser die) — 
med.L. transpassare; see TRANS-, PASS v.] 
1. intr. To commit a transgression or offence; 
to offend; to sin. 12. (rans. a. To transgress, 
violate (a law, etc.) —1613. tb. To offend 
against, wrong, violate (a person) —1556. 3. 
Law. intr. To commit a trespass (see TRES- 
Pass sb. 2); spec. to enter unlawfully on the 
land of another, or on that which is the 
property orright of another. Const. on, upon. 
1455. 4. fig. To make an improper or un- 
invited inroad on (a person's time, attention, 
patience, etc.); to intrude on or upon the 
rights or domain of; to encroach on, in- 
fringe 1652. 

1. He trespasses against his duty who sleeps upon 
his watch BURKE. 2. a. She had trespaced his com- 
maundement CAXTON. 4. I am afraid that I have 
PU a little upon the patience of the Reader 
1652. 

Trespasser (tresspüsoi). [In XIV trespas- 
(Sour (Langl), - AFr. trespassour = OFT. 
trespasseor, f. trespasser TRESPASS v.; see -ER* 
3.] 1. A law-breaker; a wrong-doer, sinner, 
offender. 2. Law. One who commits a 
trespass; esp. one who trespasses on the 
lands of another 1455. 

Tress (tres), sb. ME. I- (O) Fr. tresse, 
ttresce = Pr. tressa, It. treccia, in med.L. 
trica, tricia, tricea; referred by Diez to 
*trichea f. Gr. zpixa threefold.) A plait 
or braid of the hair of the head, usu. of a 
woman. b. (By extension) A long lock of 
hair (esp. that of a woman); mostly in pl. 
tresses ME. c. transf. and fig. Applied to 
long leafy shoots or tendrils, rays of the 
sun, etc. late ME. 

Their beautiful hair [was] divided into many 
tresses, hanging on their shoulders 1717. b. Rose- 
checkt Adonis with his amber tresses 1595. 
c. Luxuriant tresses of maiden-hair fern 1875. 
Hence Tre'ssful a. full of or fully furnished with. 


tresses. 
Tress, v. Now rare exc. in pa. pple. 


late ME. I- (O)Fr. tresser, threcier = It. 
trecciare, in med. L. tricare (XI); see prec.) 
trans. To arrange (hair) in tresses or (threads, 
ete.) in braids. 

-tress, ending of feminines of agent- 
nouns in -ter, tor, etc., usu. short for 
-ter-ess, -tor-ess; see -ESS*. 


TRESSED 


Tressed (trest, poet. tre'sód), ppl. a. and 
a. ME. [f. TRESS sb. and v. + -ED.] 1. Of the 
hair: Arranged in tresses; braided. late ME. 
2. Having or furnished with tresses; often in 
comb., as gold-t., etc. ME. 

Tressure (tre-siüa, tre-fiiz), ME. [Earlier 
tressour — OFr. tressour; later tressure — OFT. 
tress(e)ure; see TRESS sb., OUR, -URE. These 
forms are reflected in AL. tressatoria tress, 
hair (in pl., XII), fressatura interlacing, 
(X11), tricatura tress (xmm).] tl. A ribbon or 
band worn round the head; a net with 
which a woman's tresses are confined; a 
head-dress 1483. 2. Her. A diminutive of the 
orle (ORLE 1 a), consisting of a narrow band 
of one-quarter the width of the bordure 
1440. 3. Numism. An ornamental enclosure, 
circular or of several arches, containing the 
type or distinctive device, found on many 
gold and silver coins of former centuries 
1745. 

Tressy (tresi) a. 1614. [f. TRESS sb. + 
-Y'.] Resembling, characterized by, or 
adorned with tresses. 

Trestle (tre:s'l). ME. [~ OFr. trestel (mod. 
iréleau) :- Rom. *transtellum, dim. of L. 
transtrum beam; see -EL, -LE 2.] 1. A support 
for something, consisting of a short hori- 
zontal beam or bar with diverging legs, usu. 
two at each end; esp. one of a pair or set 
used to support a board so as to form a table. 
2. Her. A low stool or bench used as a bear- 
ing: usu. represented with three legs 1610. 3. 
Spec. a. A framework consisting of upright 
(or more or less inclined) pieces with diagonal 
braces, used to support a bridge or other 
elevated structure 1796. b. One of the 
timber props or shores used to support a ship 
while being built 1860. C. = TRESTLE-TREE. 
4. transf. and fig.: esp. (pl.) applied to the 
legs 1010. 

Comb.: t.-bed, a movable bed supported upon 
trestles, as used in a hospital tent, etc.; -board, a 
board laid upon trestles to form a table; -bridge, 
à bridge supported upon trestles or trestlework; 
-table, a table made of a board or boards laid 
upon trestles; trestlework, a framework com- 
posed of a series of trestles fastened together, for 
supporting a bridge or viaduct, esp. on a railway. 

"Trestle-tree. 1052. Lt. TRESTLE + TREE 
sb. g.] Naut. pl. Two strong pieces of timber 
fixed horizontally fore-and-aft on opposite 
sides of a mast-head, to support the cross- 
trees, the top, and the fid of the mast above. 

Tret (tret). Obs. exc. Hist. 1500. [- AFr., 
OFr. (ret, var. of trait draught (cf. TRAIT), 
but the sense development is obscure.] 
Comm. An allowance of 4 lb. in 104 Ib. 
(= vs) on goods sold by weight after the 
deduction for tare. 

Trews (trüz), sb. pl. 1568. I- Ir. trius, 
Gael. triubhas (sing.); see TROUSE.] Close- 
fitting trousers, or breeches combined with 
stockings, formerly worn by Irishmen and 
Scottish Highlanders, and still by certain 
Scottish regiments. 

Trey (tré). late ME. [- OFr. trei, treis 
(mod. trois) L. tres 'THREE.] 1. The three 
at dice or cards. 2. slang. The number three; 
a set of three; a threepenny piece 1896. 

Comb.: t.-ace, à throw that turns up trey with 
one die and ace with the other; so t.-deuce. 

Tri- (troi, occas. tri), prefix, — L. tri-, Gr. 
rot-, comb. form of tres, zpeis three, zpís thrice. 

I. Forming adjs. (and derived sbs. and advbs.) 
with the senses: 1. Having, characterized by, or 
consisting (rarely, belonging or relating to) three 
(of the things denoted by the second element). a. 
In comb. with adjs. derived from sbs., or with sbs. 
without adjectival termination. Triade-Iphous, 
Bot. of stamens: united by the filaments into 
three bundles; of a plant: having such stamens. 
Triarti-culate, three-jointed. Tribra-cteate, 
Bot. having three bracts. Trico-ccous, Bot, com- 
JE of three cocci or carpels; of a plant: having 

ruit of this kind. Tri:consona-ntal, consisting 
of or containing three consonants: said chiefly of 
radical words of the Semiticlangs. Trico-rporal, 
corporate, three-bodied. Tricro-tic [after 

DIOROTIO], Physiol. of the pulse, etc.: having or 
showing three undulations for each beat of the 
heart. Trida-ctyl, having three fingers or toes. 
Tride-ntate, Bol. and Zool. having three teeth or 
tooth-like processes. Tridime:nsional, having or 
exhibiting three dimensions, as a solid body. 
Trifo-liolate, Bot. consisting of three leaflets, or 
having leaves of this form. Trifu-rcate, divided 
into three branches like the prongs of a fork. 
Trilineal, Geom. = TRILINEAR. Trilingual, 
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speaking or using, written or expressed in, or 
relating to three languages. Trilo-bate, Nat. 
Hist, three-lobed. Trilo-cular, Nat. Hist. having 

cells or compartments, Trima-cular, hav- 
ing or marked with three spots. Trine-rvate, 
Nat. Hist. having three nerves or veins. Trino-c- 
tial, belonging to or lasting three nights. Tri- 
nodal, having three nodes. Trino-minal, hav- 
ing three names. Tri-ode, of a thermionic valve, 
having three electrodes; also absol. as sb. Tri-part 
(rare), -parted — TRIPARTITE. Tripedal (stress 
var.), three-footed. Tripe-talous, Bot. having, or 
consisting of, three petals. Triphy-llous, Bot. 
three: lea ved; spec. of a calyx or corolla, trisepalous 
or tripetalous. Trirecta-ngular, having three 
right angles, as a spherical triangle. Trise-pal- 
ous, Bot. having or consisting of three sepals. 
Trise-rial, Trise-riate, arranged in three series 
or rows, Trispe-rmous [Gr. ozépua seed], Bot. 
containing three seeds. "Tristi-chous, Bot. ar- 
ranged in, or characterized by, three rows or 
ranks. Tristigmartic, Tristi-gmatose, Bot. 
having three stigmas. Trisu-Icate, Bot. marked 
with three grooves; Zool. divided into three digits. 
Trituberculate, Comp. Anat. having three 
tubercles, as a tooth. Tri-valve, Nat. Hist. hav- 
ing three valves. b. With Eng. sbs. (without adj. 
ending); chiefly nonce-wds. as tri-church, -party, 
-phase, C. Occas. with sb. + -ED*; as tri-bladed, 
-cornered, -faced, etc. 

2. Triply ; three times; in three ways, directions, 
etc. Tricli-nic, Cryst. 1 to that system of 
erystalline forms in which the three axes are un- 
equal and obliquely inclined; belonging to this 
system. Tricu-rvate, ‘curved in three directions, 
as a sponge-spicule.' Trifa:cial, Anat. applied to 
the fifth pair of cranial nerves, which divide into 
three branches upplying the face and some ad- 
12 5 parts. Triqua'drifld, Bot, having three 
lobes each deeply divided into four segments. 
Triqui-nate, Bot. having three lobes each divided 
into five. Trira-diate, radiating in three ways 
from a central point. Trite-rnate, Bot, thrice 
ternate. b. spec. in Cryst. denoting forms having 
three ranges of facets, the number in each range 
being expressed by the second element; as tri*oc- 
trahe:dral (8); also tri-rhomboi-dal, having 
eighteen faces occupying the positions of those of 
three different rhomboids. 

3. In comb. with an adj. (usu. in -/ derived 
from a sb, denoting a period of time: Comprising 
three —, lasting three —, occurring or appearing 
every three (days, etc.); also (loosely) occurring 
three times (a day, etc.); those in -LY are also 
used as advbs. = every three (days, etc.); as 
tridai-ly, triwee-kly, ete. 

II. Forming sbs. with the senses: a. Something 
consisting of Or equivalent to three (of the things 
denoted by the second element); a triple—. Tri-- 
phony, in early medieval music, diaphony for 
three voices. b. Something having, or related in 
some way to, three (of the things denoted or in- 
dicated by the second element). Tri-phylite [Gr. 
evi tribe], Min. a compound phosphate of iron, 
manganese, and lithium. Tri-plane, an aeroplane 
with three supporting planes. Tri-pody, Pros. a 
group or verse of three feet. Tri:sacramenta-r- 

in, one who recognizes three and only three sacra- 
ments. Tri-theism, belief in three gods; esp. the 
doctrine that the three persons of the Trinity are 
three distinct gods; hence Tri-theist, Tri-theite. 

Tritone, Mus. an interval consisting of three 
whole tones; an augmented fourth. Tri-valve, a 
shell having three valves. c. Something (denoted 
by the second element) having three of some char- 
acteristic part, or related to three things. Tri-car 
(-machine, -motor-car), a motor-car with three 
wheels; a motor-tricycle with a seat for a person 
or a carrier for luggage in front. Tri'coaster, a 
combination of a three-speed gear with a ‘coaster’ 
brake on a cycle. Tripy-ramid, Cryst. a tri- 
angular pyramid, as a form in certain calcareous 
spars. 

III. In Chemical nomenclature, in the names of 
compounds and derivatives, with general sense 
‘three’, ‘three times’, a. Prefixed to names of 
compounds of elements, radicals, or groups, names 
of salts, ete., to signify three atoms, groups, or 
equivalents of these elements or radicals in com- 
bination with another element or radical; e.g. 
trichlo-ride, a compound of three atoms of 
chlorine with another element or radical, as 
arsenic trichloride. So tri-a-mide, -a-mine, 
-elxceride, -oxide, -saccharide, -silicate, 
-sulphate, -sulphide, etc. Also in names of 
compound ethers or esters of glycerin with 
acids, as in triolein, -palmitin, -stearin, etc. 
b. Prefixed to adjs., or to sbs. used attrib., 
in the names or descriptions of acids, alcohols, 
compound ethers or esters, oxides, salts, etc. ; e.g. 
trisodic or trisodium, (a salt) containing 3 atoms of 
sodium; triethylie or triethyl (a compound) con- 
taining 3 ethyl groups; so trithionic, etc. c. Pre- 
fixed to the names of elements or radicals, or their 
combining forms (as azo-, bromo-, etc.) entering 
into the name of a compound, to signify that three 
atoms or groups of the element or radical are 
present, or are substituted for hydrogen, in the 
substance designated by the rest of the name; so 


jury, etc. 2. The triall of mettall by fire 


TRIAL 


triphen-, triphenyl-, etc. 'd. In vbs. and their 
pples. derived from sbs. as in a, as tribrominated, 
trichlorinated, in which three hydrogen atoms have 
been replaced by atoms of bromine or chlorine; 
trihydrated, containing three molecules of water, 
IV. Forming vbs. (and derivs.) as TRISECT, -SEC- 


TION. 

Triable (troiáb'), a. late ME. I- Apr. 
triable, f. as TRY v. + -ABLE.] 1. Law. 
Capable of being tried in a court of law; 
liable to judicial trial. 2. That may be 
ascertained, tested, or proved 1612. 

2. In our. first Experiment, and . others tryable 
in our Engine BOYLE. 

Triacontad  (treiüko:nted). 16021. [= 
Gr. rpuxovrás, -að-, f. rpidxovra thirty; see 
-AD.] The number thirty, or a set of thirty. 
So Triacontahedral (-hi:drál, -he-dral) 
[Gr. pa base, side] a. contained by thirty 
faces, esp. by thirty rhombs, as a crystal. 

Triaconter (troiükgntoi) [- Gr. rparov- 
Táp»s] an ancient Greek galley with thirty 
oars. 

Triad (troiw@d), 1546. [- Fr. triade or 
late L. trias, triad- — Gr. puis, rpiab-, f. 
Tp- THREE; see Ap.] 1, A group or set of 
three (persons, things, words, attributes, 
ete.); three collectively or in connection. b. 
The number three (in Pythagorean philoso- 
phy) 1660. 2. spec. a. Applied to the Trinity 
1661. b. A group of three associated or 
correlated deities, beings, or powers 1746. c. 
In Welsh literature: A form of composition 
characterized by an arrangement of subjects 
or statements in groups of three 1819. d. 
Mus. A chord of three notes consisting of a 
given note with the third and fifth above it; 
e.g. à common chord (without the octave) 
1801. e. Chem. A trivalent element or 
radical 1865. f. Math. (a) A set of three 
things, esp. in Geom. of three points. (b) 
In Quaternions, an indeterminate product 
of three vectors. 1850. 

1. Three triads of Lancet windows 1898. Hence 
Tria dic d. of, pertaining to, or constituting a t., 
consisting of triads; so Tria-dical a., -ly adv. 

Triage (trai-éds). 1727. - (O)Fr. triage, f. 
trier; see TRY v. -AGE.] The action of assort- 
ing according to quality. Also aftrib.; 
hence concr. coffee beans of the third or 
lowest quality. 

Triakis- (troi-ükis), repr. Gr. rpudxs thrice, 
as in Tri:akis,o:ctahe-dron (pl. -hedra), 
Geom. and Cryst. a solid derived from the 
octahedron by erecting a triangular pyramid 
on each face, thus multiplying the original 
number of faces by three. 


Trial (treit, sb. 1526, [- AFr. trial, 
also triel (latinized (ríallum, perh. the 
immed. source), f. trier TRY v.; see -AL 2.] 


The action or fact of trying or being tried, 
in various senses of TRY v. 1. Law. The 
examination and determination of a cause by 
a judicial tribunal 1577. b. The determina- 
tion of a person's guilt or innocence, or the 
righteousness of his cause, by à combat 
between the accuser and accused (t. by 
battle, by (single) combat, by wager of battle, 
by the sword); see also f. by ORDEAL 1593. 2. 
The action of testing or putting to the proof 
the fitness, truth, strength, or other quality 
of anything; test, probation 1526. b. The 
fact or condition of being tried by suffering 
or temptation; probation 1550. 3. Action, 
method, or treatment adopted in order 9 
ascertain the result; experiment 1570. 4. 
A testing of qualifications, attainments, 55 
progress; examination 1672. 5. An See 
to do something; an endeavour, effort 
1614. 6. That which puts one to the test; 
esp. a painful test of one's endurance, 
patience, or faith; hence, affliction, trouble, 
misfortune 1754. 7. Something that serves 
as a sample or proof of a manufacture or 
material, the skill of an operator, ete; 
spec. in Pottery manuf. a piece of clay OT 
the like by which the progress of the firing 
process may be judged; a trial-piece 1608. 
1. Phr. To bring (a person or cause) to t; to put (à 
person) on his t., to stand (one's) t., etc. : 10025 u 
at which purifies us is triall Maur. 3. Rule of t 
and error. abe POSTMON ab. 3: 5: T proposed t 
make a t. for landing if the weather shoul 175 
SMEATON. 6. All people have their trials DC ion 
Phrases. On t. (sense 2) on the basis or con 
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of being tried, as to take a person or thing on t., to 
oe dens to the condition of being satisfactory 
when tried. To be on (his, her, or its) t. (2, 4), to 
be in a state of probation until it is seen how he or 
it will succeed or work. 

Comb.: t. balance, in book-keeping by double 
entry, an addition of the whole of the entries on 
each side of the ledger, when the sum of the debits 
ought to balance the sum of the credits; t. eight, 
Boat-racing, an eight-oared boat's provisional 
crew, from among whom some members of the 
final eight may be chosen; -list, the register of 
causes or prisoners to be tried; -piece, something 
made or taken as a specimen; spec. a coin or the 
like struck as a test of the die, or as a specimen 
of the design; t. proof, a proof taken from a plate 
during the process of engraving to show its state; 
t. square = try-square; -trip, a trip taken to 
test the speed, etc. of a vessel, etc. 


Tri-al, a. 1886. [f. L. tri- + -AL' 1, after 
dual.) Gram. = TRINAL a. 2. 
Triality (troiveliti). rare. 1529. f. 


after earlier PLURALITY. Cf. DUALITY (AL. 
dualitas), and AL. trialis one holding three 
benefices (1577).] fi. The holding of three 
benefices at once —1637. 2. The condition 
or quality of being threefold 1872. 
Trialogue (troiálog). 1532. [irreg. forma- 
tion after dialogue, quasi di-alogue, Earliest 
as med.L. trialogus, -ologius, book by Wyclif.] 
A dialogue between three persons. 
Triandria (troivendria). 1748. [mod.L. 
(Linn., 1735), f. (riandrus, f. Gr. rpeis three + 
dwjp, dvóp- man, taken as = stamen; see 
-ANDROUS.] Bot, The third class in the 
Linnwan Sexual System, comprising plants 
having hermaphrodite flowers with three 
stamens not cohering; also, an order in some 
classes, comprising plants having three 
stamens. So Tria‘ndrian, Tria-ndrious, 
and (usu.) Tria ndrous adjs. having three 
stamens; belonging to the 7. 

Triangle (troi-wng’l). late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
triangle or L. triangulum, subst. use of n. 
of triangulus three-cornered, f. fri- TRI- + 
angulus ANGLE ] 1. Geom., etc. A figure 


(usu. a plane rectilineal figure) having 
three angles and three sides. b. A figure of 
this form v symbolically (e.g. an equi- 


lateral triangle as a symbol of the Trinity), 
or in magic or necromancy 1584. C. fig. A 
group or set of three, a triad 1621. 2. 
Something having the form of a triangle; 
any three-cornered body, object, or space 
1018. b. Astron. The constellation Tri- 
angulum, north of Aries characterized by 
three stars in the positions of the angular 
points of an isosceles triangle 1551. C. A 
musical instrument of percussion, consisting 
of a steel rod bent into a triangular form, 
but open at one corner; it is struck with a 
small straight steel rod. Also, the player of 
this. 1801. d. Mil. (usu. pl.) A tripod, 
originally formed of three halberds stuck 
in the ground and joined at the top, to 
which soldiers were formerly bound to be 
flogged; a structure resembling this 1847. 
€. A drawing-instrument in the form of a 
right-angled triangle of wood, vulcanite, 
ete.; a set square 1877. 
Fu Circular t., a plane triangle formed by three in- 
ersecting circular ares. Spherical t., a triangle 
formed by three arcs upon the surface of a sphere; 
p SPHERICAL, T. of forces, the theorem in statics 
at if t forces in one plane, acting at one 
Point, be in equilibrium, three straight lines in 
iat plane parallel to their directions will form a 
triangle whose sides are proportional to their mag- 
nitudes, c. Mrs, Dudeney’s novel. .deals with the 
eternal t., which, in this case, consists of two men 
and one woman 1907. 


tTriangled, a. 1486. [f. prec. + -ED'.] 
Three-cornered, triangular —1828, 
Triangular (troiwe-ngidlia), a. 1541. U- 


late L. triangularis; see TRIANGLE, -AR!.] 
1. Having, or arranged in, the form of a tri- 
angle; contained by three sides and angles; 
three-cornered, three-sided. b. Having 
Kuss edges, as a prism or pyramid; trihedral, 
riquetrous 1644. c. Contained by triangles, 
as à solid figure (rare) 1805. 2. Pertaining or 
relating to a triangle 1701. 3. fig. Relating to 
9r taking place between three persons or 
Darties, three-sided; also, constituting a 
triad, threefold, triple 1812. 
ids, T. compasses, a kind of compasses with three 
85, used for taking off triangles. T. numbers, the 
St series of POLYGONAL numbers (1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 
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21, ete.) obtained by continued summation of the 
pun numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, ete, Bo Tri- 
Padres y, the quality of being t. Tria-ngul- 

Triangulate (troige-ngizlét) a. 1610. [- 
med.L. triangulatus triangular, f. L. trian 
lum TRIANGLE; see -ATE*,] Chiefly Nat. Hist. 
1. Having three angles, triangular. 1611, 2, 
Made up or composed of triangles 1610. 3. 
Having triangular markings 1891. 

Triangulate (troige'pgiüle't), v. 1833. [f. 
L. triangulum. + -ATE*.] 1. trans. Surveying 
(also transf., as in Astron.). To measure and 
map out (a region or territory) by tracing a 
Series or network of triangles from a base- 
line and measuring their sides and angles; 
to determine (e.g. a distance or altitude) 
in this way. Also absol. b. gen. To mark 
out into triangles 1853. 2. To divide or 
convert into triangles 1864. 

Triangulation (treitengitle fən). 1818. 
[f. prec., or f. as prec., + -ATION.] The action 
or process of triangulating. 1. The tracing 
and measurement of a series or network of 
triangles in order to survey and map out a 
territory or region. 2. Division of a rectilin- 
ear figure into triangles 1891. 

Triarch (trol ak). 1886. [f. TRI- + -arch 
in fetrarch.] The ruler of one of three 
divisions of a country or territory. 

Triarchy (troi-aaki), 1601. [f. TRI- + Gr. 
-apyia2 government (see -AROH), or — Gr. 
pupx(a triumvirate.] 1. The government or 
jurisdiction of a triarch; one of three 
divisions of a country ruled by triarchs. 2. 
Government by three rulers or powers 
jointly; a triumvirate 1656. 3. A group of 
three districts or divisions each under its 
own ruler 1660. 

Trias (trois). 1610. [- late L. trias; see 
TRIAD. In sense 2 after G. (rias, 1834.] 
1. The number three; a set of three, a triad. 
2. Geol. Name for the series of strata lying 
immediately beneath the Jurassic and above 
the Permian; so called because divisible, 
where typically developed (as in Germany), 
into three groups (Keuper, Muschelkalk, 
and Bunter Sandstein) 1841. 

Triassic (troiesik) a. 1841. [f. prec. + 
-10, after G. friassisch.] Geol. Of or belonging 
to the Trias; T. system = TRIAS 2. 

Triatic (traie-tik), a. 1841. [Of unkn. 
origin.) Naut. In f. stay: ‘a rope secured at 
each end to the heads of the fore and main 
masts, with thimbles spliced into its bight, 
to hook the stay tackles to’ (Dana). 

Triatomic (troiátomik) d. 1862. f. 
TRI- + ATOM + c.] Chem. a. Having three 
atoms in the molecule. fb. = TRIVALENT. 
c. Containing three hydroxyl groups 
(OH). 

Tribade (tri-bad, litribad). 1601. [- Fr. 
tribade (xvi), or its source L. tribas, -ad- 
= Gr. zpipés, f. 7píßew rub.] A woman who 
practises unnatural vice with other women. 
Hence Tri-badism. 

Tribal (trai-bal), a. 1632, [f. TRIBE + -AL' 
1.] Of or pertaining to a tribe or tribes; 
characteristic of a tribe. Hence Tri-bally 
adv. 

Tribalism (trei-bäliz m). 1886. f. prec. 
+ -IsM.] The condition of existing as a 
separate tribe or tribes; tribal system, 
organization, or relations. 

Tribasic (troibé^sik), a. 1837. If. TRI- 
+ BASE + -10; see Basic.] Chem. Of an 
acid: Having the property of exchanging 
three atoms of hydrogen for three of potas- 
sium or sodium, and thus forming a salt. 
Of a salt: Containing three molecules of the 
basic oxide. 

Tribble, obs. var. TREBLE. 

Tribe (trib), sb. ME. [First in pl. 
firibuz (xir, firi (xiv) = (O)Fr. tribus, 
pl, of tribu or L. tribüs, pl. of tribus, whence 
immed. tribe (xiv, Wyclif).] 1. A group of 
persons forming à community and claiming 
descent from a common ancestor; spec. 
each of the twelve divisions of the people of 
Israel, claiming descent from the twelve 
sons of Jacob. b. A particular race of 
recognized ancestry; a family. late ME. 2. 
Rom. Hist. One of the traditional three 
political divisions or patrician orders of 
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ancient Rome in early times; later, one of the 
30 political divisions of the Roman people 
instituted by Servius Tullius, and in B.0. 241 
increased to 35. 1533. b. Grecian Hist. 
Rendering Gr. $wwj 1697. c. A division of 
some other nation or people 1693. 3. A 
race of people; now applied esp. to a pri- 
mary aggregate of people in a primitive or 
barbarous condition, under a headman or 
chief 1590. 4. A class of persons; a fraternity, 
set, lot. Now often contempt. 1600. 5. a. 
Nat. Hist. A group, usu. forming a sub- 
division of an order, and containing à num- 
ber of genera; sometimes used as superior 
and sometimes as inferior to a family; also, 
loosely, any group or series of animals 
1640. b. A class, group, sort, or kind of 
things 1731. 6. A number or company of 
persons or animals; a ‘troop’; in pl., large 
numbers, flocks 1711. 

1. The dukes were euer of the trybe of Iuda 
CAXTON. An Ebrew, as I guess, and of our T. 
MIIx. 3. Territory, occupied by numerous and 
warlike tribes of Indians 1823. 4. The t. of vulgar 
politicians are the lowest of our species BURKE. 
T. of Ben, a name applied to themselves by literary 
associates and disciples of Ben Jonson in his 
later life. 6. There were tribes of children in most 
of the cottages 1833. Hence Tribe, v. (rare), 
trans. to classify in tribes; also, to place in the 
same t. with, Tri-beship, the condition or posi- 
tion of being a t.; the members of a t. collectively, 
or their territory. 

Tribesman (troi bzmin). 1798. f. tribe’s, 
genitive of TRIBE + MAN sb.] a. A member 
of a tribe. Chiefly pl. b. With possessive, 
a man of one's own tribe. 

Triblet (triblét). 1011. (- Fr. (riboulet, 
of unkn. origin.] A cylindical rod or mandrel 
for forging rings, nuts, tubes, etc., or for 
drawing lead-pipe. Also attrib.: t. tubes, 
thin tubes which slide one upon the other, 
as in a telescope. 

Tribometer (treibomitoi) 1774. [- Fr. 
tribométre, f. Gr. zp(Bos rubbing + -mètre -ME- 
TER.] An instrument for estimating sliding 
friction. 

Tribrach (troibrmk, tri-). 1589. [- L. 
tribrachys — Gr. zplBpaxus, f. TRI- + fpaxós 
short.] Prosody. A metrical foot consisting 
of three short syllables. Hence Tribra:chic 
a. composed of tribrachs. 

Tribrom-, tribromo- (troi,bró"m(o). 1852. 
[f. TRI- III. c + Brom(o-.] Chem. A forma- 
tive signifying that three atoms of bromine 
are substituted for hydrogen in the substance 
designated by the rest of the name. 

Tribual (troi-biuál) a. 1650. [f. L. tribus 
TRIBE + -AL'.] Of, belonging or pertaining to 
a tribe; tribal. 

Tribulate (tri-bitile't), v. 1637. [Back- 
formation from next.] trans. To afflict; to 
oppress; to trouble greatly. 

Tribulation (tribiiilé'fon). arch. ME. 
[- (O)Fr. tribulation — eccl. L. tribulatio, 
In-, f. L. iribulare press (esp. pass. in 
Christian use) oppress, afflict, f. tribulum 
threshing-sledge, f. *trī-, var. of *ter(e- rub.] 
1. A condition of great affliction, oppression, 
or misery; ‘persecution; distress; vexation; 
disturbance of life' (J.). b. With a and pl. 
An affliction ME. 12. The condition of 
being held in pawn (slang) 1704. 

1. Tri'd in sharp t., and refin'd By Faith and 
faithful works MILT. 

TiTribu:na. 1644. [It. tribuna — med.L. 
tribuna, for L. tribunal; see TRIBUNE?.] 
An octagonal saloon in the Galleria degli 
Uffizi at Florence containing many famous 
paintings and statues —1757. 

Tribunal (troi-, tribiü-nál), sb. (d.) 1526. 
(O) Fr. tribunal or L. tribunal, -ale tribunal, 
judgement seat, f. tribunus TRIBUNE sb.'; 
see All I.] 1. orig. A raised semicircular 
or square platform in a Roman basilica, 
on which the seats of the magistrates were 
placed; a dais; a raised throne or chair 
of state; a judgement seat (also fig). 2. 
A court of justice; a judicial assembly 
1590. b. fig. Place of judgement or deci- 
sion; judicial authority 1635. c. In the 
war of 1914-18, a local board set up to hear 
claims for exemption from military service 
1916. 13. = TRIBUNE? 1, 2. —1797. 

1. Those around the t..cried out against him 1833. 
2. b. Go up, my soul, into the t. of thy conscience 
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QUARLES. The t. of public opinion BENTHAM. 
The t. of penance, = the confessional. 

B. attrib. or as adj. Pertaining to, of the 
nature of, or authorized by a tribunal 
1554. 

Tribunate (tri-biwnét). 1546. L. 
tribunatus, f. tribunus TRIBUNE sb.; see 
-ATE'.] 1, The office of tribune; tribuneship; 
government by tribunes. 2. Fr. Hist. A 
representative body of legislators established 
under the constitution of the year 8 of the 
Revolutionary Calendar (1800—1). 1827. 

Tribune’ (tribiun, troi-) late ME. 
[- L. tribunus, prob. orig. subst. use of 
adj. (se. magistratus) ‘magistrate of a 
tribe’, f. (ribus TRIBE.] 1, A title designating 
one of several officers in the Roman adminis- 
tration: spec. a. T'. of the people (L. tribunus 
plebis), one of two (later five, then ten) 
officers appointed to protect the interests 
and rights of the plebeians from the patrici- 
ans. b. Military t. (L. tribunus militaris), 
one of six officers of a legion, each being in 
command for two months of the year. 2. 
transf. and fig. An officer holding some posi- 
tion analogous to that of a Roman tribune; 
a judge; a popular leader, a demagogue 
1587. Hence Tri-buneship, the office of a 
t.; the term of this office. 

Tribune! (tribiun, troi-). 1645. l Fr. 
tribune — It. TRIBUNA.] 1. = TRIBUNA. 
2. The semicircular or polygonal apse of a 
basilica or basilican church, usu. domed or 
vaulted 1771. 3. A raised platform or dais; a 
rostrum; a pulpit; the throne or stall of a 
bishop 1702. 4. A raised and seated area or 
gallery, esp. in à church; also applied to 
stands at continental race meetings 1865. 

Tribunitial, -icial (tribiuni:fül) a. 1598. 
If. L. tribunicius, -tius + -AL' I.] = next a. 

Tribunitian, -ician (tribiuni- fan), a. 1533. 
[f. as prec. + -AN.] Of, belonging or pertain- 
ing to a Roman tribune, or the office of 
tribune. b. transf. and fig. Having the power 
of veto like the Roman tribunes; popularly 

' appointed; demagogic; factious 1637. 

b. The t. fury of ecclesiastical demagogues 1854. 

Tributary (tri-biütüri), a. and sb. late ME. 
[7 L. tributarius, f. tribulum, us; see next, 
-ARY!.] A. adj. 1. Paying tribute; subject to 
imposts. 2. transf. and fig. Furnishing 
subsidiary supplies or aid; auxiliary, 
contributory; also said of a stream or river 
which flows into another 1611. 3. Of the 
nature of tribute; contributory 1588. 

1. At those dayes a great parte of y* worlde was 
trybutary to Rome 1494, 2. For me your t. stores 
combine GOLDSM. The rivers t. to the Thames 
HUXLEY. 3. Loe at this Tombe my tributarie 
teares, I render SHAKS. 

B. sb. (The adj. used absol.) 1. One who 
pays tribute. late ME. 2. transf. and fig. 
One who or that which furnishes subsidiary 
supplies or aid; spec. a stream flowing into a 
larger stream or lake 1836. 

2. What sedged brooks are Thames's tributaries 
M. ARNOLD. 

Tribute (tri-biut), sb. ME. - L. tributum, 
subst. use of n. of tributus, pa. pple. of 
tribuere assign, allot, grant, prop. divide 
among the tribes, f. (ribus TRIBE.] 1. A 
tax or impost paid by one prince or state to 
anotherin acknowledgement of submission or 
as the price of peace, security, and protec- 
tion; rent or homage paid in money or an 
equivalent by a subject to his sovereign or 
a vassal to his lord. b. Hence contextually, 
The obligation or necessity of paying this; 
the condition of being tributary, as to lay a 
t. on, late ME. 2. transf. and fig. Something 
paid or contributed as by a subordinate to a 
superior; an offering or gift rendered as a. 
duty, or as an acknowledgement of affection 
or esteem 1585. 3. In Mining. a. The 
proportion of the value of the ore raised, paid 
by the miners to the owners or lessors of the 
land or their representatives 1778. b. The 
proportion of ore raised or its value, paid 
to the miners by the owners of the mine or 
land, in payment of their labour 1832. 

1. A large portion of the t, was paid in money 
GIBBON. b. Under t., under obligation to pay t. 2. 
Some frail memorial. . Implores the passing t. of a 
sigh GRAY. 3. Phr. To work on t., or on the t. sys- 
tem, to work on the plan of paying or receiving 
certain proportions of the produce. 
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Comb.: t.- money, money paid as t. Hence Tri- 
bute, v. f intr. to yield t.; ttrans. to pay as t.; Min- 
ing, trans. and intr. to work on t. 

Trice (trois), sb. 1440. [Found first in 
phrase ai a t., app. orig. ‘at one pull’, trice 
being vbl. sb. from TRICE v.; hence ‘at once, 
immediately', whence later the simple sb. 
comes to be equal to ‘instant, moment'.] 
1. fa. At a t., lit. at a single pluck or pull; 
hence, in an instant —1635. b. In at. in same 
sense 1508. 12. One single attempt or act; 
the time taken for this; an instant or 
moment —1668, 

Trice (trois), v. late ME. [- MDu. trisen 
(Du. írijsen hoist) = MLG. frisen, rel. to 
MDu. krise, etc., windlass, pulley, of unkn. 
origin.) tl. trans. To pull; to pluck, snatch; 
rarely, to carry off (as plunder) 1618. 2. 
To pull or haul with a rope; spec. (Naut.) 
usu. with up, to haul or hoist up and secure 
with a rope or lashing, to lash up. late ME. 

-trice, suffiz, — Fr. -trice, — L. -triz, 
-tric-, or It. -trice; in Latin forming 
feminines to agent-nouns in -for. In modern 
Eng. -TRIX from the L. nominative is 
preferred. 

Tricenary (troisi-nüri), a. and sb. 1482. 
L. tricenarius of, pertaining to, or consist- 
ing of thirty, f. triceni thirty each, As sb. — 
med. L. tricenarium.] A. adj. Of or pertaining 
to thirty; containing, or lasting, thirty 
days. Now rare. or Obs. 1055. B. sb. R. C. 
Ch. A series of masses said on thirty con- 
secutive days 1482. 

Tricentenary (troise-ntiniri, -sénti-nüri), 
a. and sb. 1846. [f. TRI- + CENTENARY.) = 
TERCENTENARY. 

Triceps (troiseps) a. and sb. 1704. 
[7 L. triceps, f. tri- TRI- + -ceps, adj. comb. 
form corresp. to caput head.] Anat. A. 
adj. Of à muscle: Having three heads or 
points of origin. B. sb. A triceps muscle; 
spec. that of the thigh (t. extensor cruris) and 
that of the upper arm C. extensor cubiti). 


Trichi (tri-tfi). collog. or slang. 1877. 
Short for TRICHINOPOLI (cigar). 
Trichiasis (trikié'-sis, trikoi-isis). 1661. 


- late L. trichiasis — Gr. rig,, f. rpouüv 
be hairy.] Path. a. Introversion of the eye- 
lashes. b. A disease in which small fila- 
mentous bodies are passed in the urine. c. 
A disease of the breasts in suckling women, in 
which the nipples crack into fine fissures. 

Trichina (trikinà, trikoinü). Pl. -. 
1835. [mod. L., f. Gr. zpixwos adj. ‘of hair’, 
f. bock, 7px- hair.] Zool. A genus of minute 
parasitic nematoid worms; esp. the species 
T. spiralis, which infests man and various 
animals, the adult inhabiting the intestinal 
tract, and the larve migrating to and 
becoming encysted in the muscular tissue, 
causing TRICHINOSIS. Hence Tri-chinal 
a. of or pertaining to the t. |/Trichini-asis 
= TRICHINOSIS. Tri-chinize v. trans. to 
infect with trichinze. Tri-chinous a. infested 
with trichinw; affected with, or of the 
nature of, trichinosis. 

Trichinopoli (tritfino-póli). Also -poly. 
1863. Name of a district and city in the 
Madras presidency; used attrib., as T. 
cigar; also absol. a T. cigar. 

Trichinosis (trikinó*-sis) 1866. If. TRI- 
CHINA + -OSIS.] Path. A disease caused by 
the introduction of trichinz into the ali- 
mentary canal, and the migration of their 
larve into the muscular tissue; characterized 
by digestive disturbance, slight fever, swell- 
ing, pain, and lameness in the muscles, ete. 

Trichite (tri-koit, troi 1808. [f. Gr. 
Opi, rpix- hair + -ITE'! 2 n 1 — G. trichit 
(Zirkel, 1867).] 1. Min. A name for very 
minute dark-coloured hair-like bodies oc- 
curring in the substance of some vitreous 
rocks. 2. Zool. A name for extremely fine 
siliceous fibres occurring in certain sponge- 
spicules, or for such spicules themselves 
1887. Hence Trichi-tic a. 

Trichiurid (trikijyü*rid). 1819. [f. mod. 
L. Trichiuridz, t. Trichiurus, prop. Trichurus, 
generic name, f. Gr. golf, zpx- hair + 
oùpá tail; see -ID*.] Ichthyol. A fish of the 
family Trichiuridæ, typified by the genus 
Trichiurus, characterized by a ribbon- 
like body and along filament at the end of the 
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tail. So Trichiu-riform, Trichi;u-roid 
adjs. having the form of the fishes of this 
genus or family. 

Trichlor-, trichloro- (troiklo?cro) 1845, 
lf. TRI- III. c. + CHLOR(O-.] Chem. A forma- 
tive expressing the substitution of three 
atoms of chlorine for hydrogen, as in 
trichlorobenzene, C. HCI. 

Tricho- (triko, troiko) bef. 
trich- (trik, troik) - Gr. 
comb, stem of 6pí£ hair. 

lITrichobranchia (trikọbræ-ņkiă), -æ, Zool, 
name for the gills, set with filaments, of certain 
decapod crustaceans; hence Trichobra:nchial, 
Trichobra-nchiate adjs. Tri-chocyst (ist), 
Zool. one of a number of minute rod-like bodies, 
each containing a coiled protrusible filament, 
found in the cuticle of many Infusoria, resembling 
the thread-cells of coelenterates; hence Tricho- 
cystic a. Trichogyne (dsain) [Gr. yu], Bol, 
a hair-like process forming the receptive part of 
the female reproductive organ or procarp in certain 
alge and fungi; hence Trichogynial (-d3i-niil), 

Trichogynic (-d5i-nik) adjs. Trichology, the 
study of the structure, functions, und diseases of 
the hair. ||Trichomanes (triky-miniz), Bol. a 
genus of ferns having filamentous outgrowths 
from the margins of the fronds; the bristle-ferns, 
Tri-chophore (O') [see -PHORE], (a) Bot. the 
structure which bears the trichogyne in florideous 
algæ; (b) Zool. one of several projections of the 
integument in certain annelids, from which spring 
bundles of seta or bristle Trichophoric 
(-fo-rik) a., pertaining to or of the nature of a 
trichophore. Tri-chophyte [Gr. $vróv], a genus 
of minute fungi, parasitic on the skin; esp. the 
species Trichophyton tonsurans, which produces 
ringworm, Tricho:pter [Gr. z7épov wing], Ent. 
a member of the group Trichoptera of neuropterous 
insects, characterized by specially hairy wings; a 
caddis-fly; so Tricho-pteran a. = (richopterous; 
sb. = trichopter; Tricho:pterous a., belonging to 
or having the characters of the T'richoptera, hairy- 
winged. 

Trichoma (trikó*má). 1799. [mod. L. = 

Gr. roh, growth of hair, f. zpuroóv cover 
with hair; see -0MA.] I. Path. A disease of the 
hair; = PLICA I. 2. Bot. Each of the filaments 
composing the thallus in alge of the order 
Nostochinex 1866. 


à vowel 
TPUXO-, rpix-, 


Trichome (tri-, troi-kó"m). 1875. [- Gr. 
tplxwua; See prec. -OME.] Bot. Any out- 
growth of the epidermis or superficial 


tissue of a plant, as hairs, scales, prickles, etc. 

Trichord (troikjid), sb. and a. 1770. 
I= Gr. zpíopBos, f. rp- TRI- + xopój string.) 
A. sb. A musical instrument; of three 
strings; a three-stringed lyre or lute. B. 
adj. Having three strings to each note: 
applied to a pianoforte in which most of the 
keys have three strings each. 

Trichotomize (tri, troikotómoiz) v. 
1651. [f. as next + -IZE; cf. DIOHOTOMIZE.] 
trans. To divide into three parts; to arrange 
or classify in three divisions, or in groups of 
three. 

Trichotomous  (tri-, 
1800. [f. Gr. roa triply + -rouos cut + 
-0U8; cf. DICHOTOMOUS.) 1. Bot. Dividing into 
three branches. 2. Making three divisions, 
classes, or categories; involving or of the 
nature of trichotomy 1855. 

Trichotomy  (tri-, troiketómi). 1610. 
[f. Gr. 7pixa in three, triply, after DICHOTOMY ; 
see -TOMY.] Division into three; arrange- 


troikotómos) d. 


ment or classification in three divisions, 
classes, or categories. 

Trichroic (troikró"ik), a. 1881. (. Gr. 
Tpixpoos, zplxpovs three-coloured + I.] 
Having or showing three colours; spe. 
of crystals, exhibiting three different 
colours when viewed in three different 
directions. 

Trichroism (trorkroiz'm). 1847. If. a8 


prec. + -ISM.] The property of being tri 
chroic; spec. in Cryst, : see prec. 
Trichromatic (traikrome:tik), a. 1891. 
If. TRI- + CHROMATIC.] Having, showing, oF 
pertaining to three colours; trichroic; spec. 
in Optics, having or relating to the three 
fundamental colour-sensations (red, greet 
violet) of normal vision. Applied also 80 
lithographic printing in three colours. 
Trichro:matism. Trichro-mic a. 1881. 
Trick (trik), sb. late ME. [- OFr. 955 
dial. var. of triche, f. trichier (mod. EDO 
deceive, cheat, of unkn. origin. I. I. pn 
crafty or fraudulent device of a mean 
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base kind; an artifice to deceive; a strata- 
gem, ruse, e. b. An illusory or deceptive 
appearance; & semblance, sham. arch. or 
Obs. 1592. 2. A freakish or mischievous act; 
a roguish prank; a frolic; a hoax, practical 


joke 1590. b. A capricious, foolish, or 
stupid act. Usu. contempt. or depreciative. 
1591. 3. A clever or adroit expedient, 


device, or contrivance; a ‘dexterous artifice’ 
(J.) a ‘dodge’ 1573. 4. The art, knack, or 
faculty of doing something successfully 
1611. 5. A feat of dexterity or skill, intended 
to surprise or amuse; a piece of jugglery or 
legerdemain 1606. 6, concr. A trifling 
ornament or toy; a trinket, bauble, knick- 
knack; hence pl., small and trifling articles; 
‘traps’. U.S. 1553. 

1. He was again at his old tricks FREEMAN. Phr. 
To play one a t., play or put a t. or tricks upon: see 
PLAY b. I. 9, PUT v,” III. 13. 2. Fortune has played 
me such a cruel t. this day MRS. CARLYLE. b. It 
were but a fool's t. to die for conscience CARLYLE. 
3. Rhetorical tricks HUME. The novelist. . knows 
the tricks of his trade 1896. 5. You have more 
Tricks than a Dancing Bear SWIFT. 

II. 1. A particular habit, way, or mode of 
acting. (Usu., à bad or unpleasant habit.) 
1576. 2. a. A habit or fashion of dress. arch. 
1543. b. A characteristic expression (of the 
face or voice) 1595. c. The mode of working 
a piece of mechanism, ete. ; the system upon 
which a thing is constructed 1663. 3. Naut. 
The time allotted to a man on duty at the 


helm; a turn; esp. in to take or stand one’s t. 
(at the wheel, ete.) 1669. 

1. The t. of laughing frivolously is by all means 
to be avoided 1754, 2. b. The tricke of that voyce, 


I do well remember 

III. Her. A sketch in pen and ink of a coat 
of arms. In t., sketched in pen and ink. 1572. 
IV. Card-playing. The cards (usu. four) 
played, and won or ‘taken’ in one round, 
collectively ; hence, fo take a or the t. Odd t.: 
see ODD a. 1 1599. 

Phrases. A t. worth two of that, a much better 
plan or expedient. To do the t., to do what is 
wanted. 
attrib, and Comb. (chiefly in sense I. 5): Of, per- 
taining to, or in the nature of a t. or tricks, skilled 


in or trained to perform tricks, as t.-cyeling, 
cyclist, -riding, -writing, ete. 

Trick, 1500. [app. f. prec.; branch IL 
perh. assoc. with Fr. fs'estriquer ‘to tricke, 
decke, or trimme up himself? (Cotgr.); 
branch III with Du. trekken ‘delineare’ 


(Kilian), ‘to delineate, to make a draught’ 
Hexham).} I. 1. trans. To deceive by a 
trick; to cheat 1595. b. absol. or intr. To 
practise trickery; to cheat 1700. 2. To get or 
effect by trickery (rare) 1662. 3. intr. To play 
tricks or trifle with 1881. 

1. To t. a gauger was thought an excellent joke 
Man. EDGEWORTH. 2. The trick. Of a tricked 
marriage is common in Congreve 1895. 

IL I. trans. To dress; to deck, prank; to 
adorn (usu. with the notion of artifice) 1500. 
b. transf. To dress up, to prepare (food). 
rare. 1 +2. To adjust, arrange, trim 
-1810. 

1. Till civil-suited Morn appeer, Not trickt and 
frounc’t. But Cherchef’t in a comly Cloud MILT. 
She was well tutored and tricked off for the occa- 
sion 1821. 

III. To sketch or draw in outline; spec. in 
Her., to draw (a coat of arms) in outline, the 
tinctures being denoted by initial letters (o, 
a, 8, etc.) or by signs. Also with out. 1545. 

The. .shields of arms recorded in the MS. are. 
b od, thus necessitating a description of the 
earings 1859. 

Trick, a. and adv. 1542. [rel. in sense to 
TRIG a.) A. adj. 1. Smart, clever, nimble, 

neat’ (rare) 1593. 2. Trim, neat, hand- 
some; smart, ‘fine’ —1630. 

2. A neighbour mine. . That maried had a tricke 
and bonny lasse SIDNEY. 

B. adv. 1. Cleverly, ‘neatly’, ‘finely? 1584. 
2. Neatly, smartly, elegantly, trigly' 1058. 

2. Unless you co: and trim 1594. 
^ ricker. 1020. Early and dial. form of 
TRIGGER!, 

Trickery (tri-kori). 1800. Lt. TRICK sb. + 
“ERY.] The practice of tricks; deceitful con- 
duct or practice; deception, artifice; im- 
posture. 

Trickish (trikif) a. 1705. [f. TRICK sb. 
+ As.] 1. Given to tricks or trickery; 
rather tricky, crafty, or cunning. 2. = 
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TRICKY 2. 1900. Hence Tri-ckish-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Trickle (tri-k'D, sb. 1580. [f. next.] A 
falling or flowing drop; a tear; a small 
quantity of liquid; a small fitful stream. 

Trickle (tri-k'l), v.“ late ME. [Forms with 
variation of vowel and consonant have been 
current since XIV, intended to be imit. of the 
sound of falling drops, viz. trygle, trikle, 
trekel, trigle, trinkle, tringle; see -LE.] 1. intr. 
To flow or fall in suecessive drops. Also, to 
flow in a very scanty and halting stream. 
b. transf. and fig. 1628. 2. To emit falling or 
flowing drops; to drip or run (with tears, 
blood, etc.); to shed tears. late ME. 3. trans. 
To give forth in successive drops or a thin 
fitful stream; also, to cause to trickle 1602. 

1. Hise salte teeris trikled doun as reyn 
CHAUCER. A small glacier trickles into the 
desolate valley 1871. b. Fluent nonsense trickles 
from his tongue PoPE. 2. Mine eye trickleth 
downe and ceaseth not Lam. 3:49. 

Comb.: t.-charger, a device for charging a 
low-tension accumulator from a supply of alter- 
nating high-tension current. 

Trickle, v.“ orig. dial. 1825. [app. orig. 
East Anglian var. of TRUCKLE v. ; in Golf, usu. 
assoc. W. Prec.] (rans. To trundle, to bowl. 
In Golf, to cause (the ball) to roll very slowly 
and gently. Also intr. of the ball. 

Trickment (trikment). rare. 1619. f. 
TRICK v. + MEN T.] Decoration, adornment. 

Trickster (tri-kstoi. 1711. [f. TRICK sb. 
or v. + -srER.] One who practises trickery; 
a rogue, cheat, knave. 

Tricksy (tri-ksi), a. 1552. [f. TRICK sb. and 
v. + v.] 1. Artfully trimmed or decked; 
spruce, fine, smart. 2. Full of or given to 
tricks or pranks 1596. 3, Full of tricks or 
deception; crafty, cunning, cheating 1766. 
4. = TRICKY a. 2. 1835. 

3. T. trout 1856. 4. Kidderminster is a t. 
borough 1862. Hence ‘Tri-cksily adv. Tri-cksi- 


ness. 

Tricky (tri ki), a. 1786. Uf. TRICK sb. + 
I.] 1. Given to or characterized by trickery. 
b. Skilled in performing clever tricks 1887. 
2. Having the deceptive character of a trick ; 
needing cautious action or handling; risky, 
catchy, ticklish (collog.) 1887. 

2. Revolvers are t. things for young hands to 
deal with KIPLING. Hence Tri-ckily adv. 


Tri-ckiness. dia’ 
Triclinium (troiklinivm, tri klei mibm), 


Pl. ia. 1040. [L. — Gr. rpwànov, di 


dim. of 
zplxkwos dining room with three couches, LL 
pi- TRI- + rài couch, bed.) Rom. Antiq. A 
couch, running round three sides of a table, 
on which to recline at meals; also, a room 
for eating in; a dining-room. Hence Tri- 
cli-nial a. pertaining to a t. 

Tricolour, tricolor (troi-knlou), a. and sb. 
1798. - Fr. tricolore — late L. tricolor, -ür-, f. 
tri- Tri- + color COLOUR.) A. adj. Having 
three colours; three-coloured 1815. B. sb. A 
tricolour flag, cockade, etc. ; esp. the national 
flag of France adopted at the Revolution, 
consisting of equal vertical stripes of blue, 
white, and red 1798. So Tri--coloured, 
-colored a. (often with hyphen) 1795. 

Tricorn (trei kenn, tri-), 4. and sb. Also 
(as Fr.) tricorne. 1760. [- Fr. tricorne or L. 
iricornis, f. tri- TRI. + L. cornu horn.] A. 
adj. Having three horns or horn-like pro- 
jections; spec. applied to a cocked hat with 
the brim turned up on three sides 1844. B. 
sb. 1, An (imaginary) creature with three 
horns 1760. 2. A tricorn hat 1876. 

Tri-cosane, tri-i'cosane. 1894. If. Gr. 
zpía three + eixom twenty + -ANE.] Chem. 
‘A hydrocarbon belonging to the paraffin 
series, containing 23 atoms of carbon. 

Tricot (trike). 1872. (Fr., f. tricoter knit; 
of unkn. origin.] Knitting; knitted work or 
fabric; a woollen fabric, knitted by hand, or 
by machinery in imitation of hand-knitting. 

Tric-trac (tri'kitra-k). Also trick-track. 
1687. I- Fr. tric-trac; so called from the 
clicking sound made by the pieces in playing 
the game.] An old variety of backgammon. 

Tricuspid (treikn-spid), a. (sb.) 1670. [= 
L. tricuspis, -id-, f. tri- TRI- + cuspis point.] 
Having three cusps or points. Also absol. or 
as sb.; hence attrib. vt 
T. valve or valves (Anat.), the valve consisting 
of three triangular segments (or, as otherwise 
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regarded, the set of three triangular valves) which 
guards the opening from the right auricle into the 
right ventricle of the heart. Tricu-spidal, 
"Tricu'spidate adjs, 

Tricycle (troi-sik'] sb. 1868. [f. TRI- + 
CYCLE; hence in Fr. Earlier in Fr. (1827), a 
three-wheeled coach.] A velocipede with 
three wheels (now usu. one in front and one 
on each side behind) driven by treadles 
actuated by the feet, or (motor t.) by a small 
motor attachment. Hence Tri- cycle v. intr. 
to ride a t. 

Tridacna (troi-, tridæ'knă). 1776. [mod. 
L. (Da Costa, 1770), f. Gr. zpiSaxvos eaten at 
three bites, f. zp- TRI- + 8áxvew bite.] 
Zool. A genus of bivalve molluses, including 
the T. gigas or Giant Clam, the largest 
bivalve shell known. 

Tridecane (troi-déké'n). 1894. If, Gr. zpla 
three + &éxa ten + -ANE.] Chem. A colour- 
less liquid hydrocarbon of the paraffin 
series, containing 13 atoms of carbon. So 
Tridecyl (troi-dtsil) [-yL], the radical 
(CisH;;) contained in t. 

Trident (troi-Qént), sb. (a.) 1599. [= L. 
tridens, trident-, f. iri- TRI- + dens, dent- 
tooth.] 1. An instrument or weapon with 
three prongs. a. esp. A three-pronged fish- 
spear or sceptre as the attribute of the sea- 
god Poseidon or Neptune, also figured as 
borne by Britannia. b. A three-pronged 
spear used by the retiarius in ancient Roman 
gladiatorial combats (rare) 1093. cC. transf. 
and fig. 1638. 2. Geom. A plane cubic curve 
of à form suggesting a three-pronged 
weapon; also (. curve 1710. 3. as adj. Having 
three prongs or forks; tridental 1589. Hence 
Tride'ntal d. three-pronged, trifurcate. 
"Tri:dented a. having a t. 

Tridentine (tri-déntoin, troide-ntoin), a. 
and sb. 1501. (- med.L. Tridentinus, f. 
Tridentum TRENT; see -INE'.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to the city of Trent in Tyrol, or 
to the Council of the Roman Catholic Ch. 
held there (1545-63). B. sb. One who 
accepts and conforms to the decrees of the 
Council of Trent 1836. 

Triduan (troidiuün) a. 1597. [= L. 
triduanus, f. TRIDUUM; see -AN.] Lasting for 
three days; also, occurring every third day. 

Triduo (triduo). 1848. [It. and Sp. i= L. 
TRIDUUM.] Eccl. = next. 

|'Triduum (troi-diuj)m). 1883. (I., prop. 
neut. of *(riduus adj. (sc. spatium), f. tri- 
TRI- + dies day.] A period of three days; 
esp. of religious observance. 

Tridymite (tridimeit). 1868. [~ G. 
tridymit (vom Rath, 1860), f. Gr. rpíóvuos, f. 
zpi- TRI- + -ðvuos, as in ó(8wuos twin; named 
in allusion to its compound forms consisting 
of three individual crystals.) Min. A crys- 
tallized form of silica, occurring in small 
hexagonal tables, found in trachyte and 
other igneous rocks. 

Tried (troid), ppl. a. ME. [f. TRY v. + 
bi. tl. Separated from the dross or 
refuse; of fat: rendered, clarified; of flour, 
etc.: sifted, bolted, fine. -1639. 2. Proved or 
tested by experience or examination. late 
ME. 

2. Public men of t. abilities 1841, 

Triennial (troi,e-nidl), a. and sb. 1620. |f. 
late L. triennis of three years, (riennium 
period of three years, f. (ri- TRI- + annus 
year; sec -AL' I.] A. adj. 1. Existing or 
lasting for three years; changed every three 
years 1640. 2, Recurring every three years 
1620. B. sb. 1. A period of three years 1061. 
2. An event recurring every three years; 
spec. the visitation of his diocese by a bishop 
every three years 1640. 

A. 1. T. Act., an act of 1640, limiting the dura- 
tion of parliament in England to three years. 2. 
There was a t. change of officers 1872. Hence 
Trie-nnially adv. every three years; once in 
three years. 

Triennium (troijenidm). 1847. [L., 
prop. n. of *triennius adj. (sc. spatium), f. 
tri- TRI- + annus year.] A space or period 
of three years. 

Triens (troi-enz). Pl. trientes (troientiz). 
1601. [L., = third part.] The third part of 
anything; spec. in Rom. Antig. a copper coin 
worth one-third of the as; also, in later 
times, a gold coin, one-third of the aureus. 
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Trier (troioi. ME. It. TRY v. + -ER'.] 
1. One who examines judicially; a judge. 2. 
pl. Two persons appointed by a court of law 
to determine whether a challenge made to 
the panel of jurors, or to any of them, is well 
founded 1511. 3. Hist. pl. A committee 
appointed by the King to determine to which. 
court petitions should be referred, and, if 
necessary, to report them to the parliament 
1844. 4. pl. Members of the House of Lords 
sitting as a jury at the trial of a peer for 
treason or felony. In full, lords triers. 1539. 
5. One who or that which tests or proves 
something; a prover; a tester or test 1483. 
6. One who tries or attempts to do some- 
thing; one who persists in trying collog. 1891. 
7. Something devised to test or try quality; 
something trying or difficult 1797. 

Trierarch (troiórüik). 1656. [- L. trier- 
archus or Gr. ropa, -apyns, f. toujpns tri- 
reme + -apyos -ARCH.] Gr. Hist. a. The 
commander of a trireme. b. A citizen who, 
singly or in conjunction with others, was 
charged with the duty of fitting out a 
trireme or galley for the publie service. So 
Tri-erarchal a. 

Trierarchy (troiérüiki) 1837. [- Gr. 
tanpapxla, f. zpujpapyos TRIERARCH.] The 
position or office of a trierarch. b. The 
trierarchs collectively 1882. 

Trieteric (troi,Ite-rik), a. and sb. 1592. [- 
Gr. zpernpxds, L, trietericus, f. zpvernpis a 
festival celebrated every third, i.e. alternate, 
year, f. ro- three + gros year.] A. adj. 
Taking place every alternate year, as the 
fostivals of Bacchus and other divinities 
1656. B. sb. (also pl.) A festival, esp. of 
Baechus, celebrated every alternate year 
1592, 

Triethyl (troi,i-poil, -epil). 1858. [f. TRI- 
III + ETHYL.] Chem. A formative denoting 
the presence of three ethyl groups, C. H., in 
à compound. b. spec. denoting the sub- 
stitution of three ethyl groups for three 
hydrogen atoms in the substance designated 
by the rest of the name. 

Trifarious (troifé"rios) a. rare. 1650. t. 
L. trifarius + -0Us.] 1. Of three sorts; facing 
three ways. 2. Bot. Arranged in three rows 


Trifid (troifid), a. 1028. - L. trifidus, f. 
tri- TRI- + fid-, stem of Andere split.] Split 
into three by deep clefts or notches; esp. in 
Bot. and Zool. b. gen. Tripartite (rare) 1871. 

Trifle (troi fh, sb. (ME. truf(f)e — OFr. 
truf(f)e by-form of (ruf(f)e deceit, gibe, 
corresp. to It. truffa, Sp., Pg. trufa; of unkn. 
origin.] tl. A false or idle tale, told (a) to 
deceive, eheat, or befool, (b) to divert; a 
lying story, a fiction; a jest or joke; a 
foolish, trivial, or nonsensical saying —1681. 
2. Hence, a matter of little value or impor- 
tance; ‘a thing of no moment’ (J.); a trivial, 
paltry, or insignificant affair ME. tb. transf. 
A trifler -1716. 3. concr. A small article of 
little intrinsic value; a toy, trinket, bauble. 
late ME. 4, A literary work, piece of music, 
etc., light or trivial in style; a bagatelle. 
Often used in meiosis. 1579. 5. A small sum 
of money, or a sum treated as of no moment; 
a slight ‘consideration’ 1595. b. An insig- 
nificant quantity or amount 1722. c. A . 
(advb.): To a trifling extent; a little; some- 
what, rather 1859. 6. A light confection of 
sponge-cake or the like (freq. flavoured with 
wine or spirit), served with custard, whipped 
cream, etc. 1781. 7. A kind of pewter of 
medium hardness; in pl. also, articles made 
of this 1610. 

2. Trifles light as ayre, Are to the iealious, con- 
firmations strong As oom of holy Writ SHAKS. 
He's a mighty exact Man about Trifles 1706. 4. 
Poems to Stella, and trifles to Dr. Sheridan, fill up 
a ere part of that period 1751. 5. c. Jehu is a t. 
below middle height 1887. 

Trifle (troif', v. [ME. — OFr. trufler, 
truffer make sport of, deceive = It. truffare; 
see pree.] fl. trans. To cheat, delude, 
befool; to mock (rare) 1538. 12. intr. To say 
what is untrue, to jest in order to cheat, 
mock, amuse, or make sport —1002. b. T. 

with: To treat with a lack of seriousness or 
respect; to ‘play’ or dally with 1523. 3. 
intr. To toy, play (with a material object); to 
fiddle, fidget with 1460. 4, To dally, loiter; 
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to waste time. late ME. 15. trans. To waste 
(time). Obs. exc. as in b. 1742. b. esp. with 
away 1532. 16. To make a trifle of. SHAKS. 
7. intr. To act (or speak) idly or frivolously, 
esp. in serious circumstances 1736. 

2. b. He shall not t. with your affections 1852. 
2. O'er cold coffee t. with the spoon PoPE. 5. We 
t. time, I pray thee pursue sentence SHAKS, b. 
Come Lords we t. time away SHAKS. 6. Macb. 
II. iv. 4. Hence Tri-fler, one who trifles; one who 
is not serious or earnest in what he does. 

rifling (troiflip, vòl. sb. late ME. 
[-1NG'.] The action of TRIFLE v. 

Agreable t. or badinage CHESTERF. The solemn 
t, of the schools KINGSLEY. 

Tri-fling, ppl. a. late ME. [-NG*] fl. 
Cheating, false, feigning 1500. 2. Behaving 
idly or frivolously; frivolous; foolish 1535. 
3. Of little moment or value; trumpery; 
insignificant, petty 1538. 

3. The worke of 10 years study for a t. reward 
EVELYN. Hence Tri-fling-ly adv., -ness. 

Trifoliate (troifó"liét), a. 1753. f. TRI- 
+ FOLIATE a, 3.] Three-leaved; esp. in Bot. 
consisting of three leaflets, as a compound 
leaf; also of a plant, having such leaves; 
transf. having the form of such a leaf. Also 
Trifo'liated a. Bot. = prec.; Arch. having 
or consisting of trefoils 1698. 

Trifolium (trifo--lidm, troi). 1625. [L., 
f. tri- TRI- + folium leaf. Cf. TREFOIL.) Hol. 
A large genus of leguminous plants with 
trifoliate leaves, and flowers mostly in close 
heads; including many valuable fodder- 
plants, known as clovers or (refoils; spec. in 
recent agricultural use, applied to the genus 
T. incarnatum. 

Triforium (troifó*rióm). Pl. ia. 1703. 
LAL. triforium, first found in Gervase of 
Canterbury (c1185), in ref. to Canterbury 
Cathedral; of unkn. origin.] Arch. A gallery 
or arcade in the wall over the arches at the 
sides of the nave and choir, and sometimes 
of the transepts, in some large churches: 
orig. applied to that in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral; in the 19th c. extended as a general 
term. 

Triform (troi-forn), a. 1450. [= L. trifor- 
mis, f. tri- + forma FomRw.] 1. Having a 
triple form; combining three different forms; 
formed in three parts. 2. Existing or 
appearing in three different forms 1623, 

2. The neighbouring Moon. . With borrowd light 
her countenance t. Hence fills and empties MILT. 
So Tri-formity (rare), the quality of being t. 

Trig (trig), sb.' 1647. [Goes w. TRIG v., 
the vb. being app. the source of the sb.) A 
wedge or block placed under a wheel or cask 
to prevent it from rolling; hence gen., a 
brake. 

Trig (trig), a. (sb.*) ME., orig. north. and 
Sc. [= ON. tryggr faithful, trusty, ete. = 
Goth. triggws true, faithful; see "TRUE.] 1. 
True, faithful, trusty. Now only n. dial. 2. 
Trim or tight in person, shape, or appear- 
ance; of a place: neat, tidy. Chiefly Se. and 
dial. 1513. b. Trim or neat in dress; spruce, 
smart 1725. 3. Strong, sound, well; also, 
firm, steady 1704. 4. Prim, precise, exact; 
cut and dried, smug (rare) 1793. +B. sb. A 
dandy, a coxcomb. B. JONS, 

2. b. She really looked very smart and t. and 
jaunty 1893. 4. Our system of t. and prig 
theology 1872. Hence Tri-g-ly adv., -ness. 

Trig, v.“ 1591. [perh. — ON. tryggja, O Da. 
trygge make firm or secure, f. iryggr firm, 
sure, true; cf. prec.] 1. trans. To make firm 
or fast; to prevent from moving; esp. to 
apply a wedge, block, etc. to (a wheel). 2. To 
wedge up; to prop (up) 1711. 

Trig, v. Now dial. 1660. [f. TRIG a.] 1. 
trans. To make trig or trim; now often, to 
dress smartly: freq. with out. 1696. 2. To fill 
full, to stuff, cram 1660. 

Trigamous (trigümos) a. 1842. [- Gr. 
qpíyapos thrice married, f. rpa- TRI- + -yapos 
married; see -ous.] 1. Characterized by, 
involving, or living in trigamy 1886. 2. Bot. 
Having male, female, and hermaphrodite 
flowers in the same head 1842. 

Trigamy (trigami). 1615. (- late L. 
irigamia — eccl. Gr. tpryapula, f. tplyapos; see 
prec. -Y*.] 1. Eccl. Law. Marriage for the 
third time after the death of former wives or 
husbands. Obs. or arch. 2. The state of 
having three wives or husbands at the same 
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time; the crime of contracting a third 
marriage while two previous spouses are 
alive 1634. So Tri-gamist. 

Trigeminal (troid5e-minál) a. (sb.) 1830, 
If. L. trigeminus (see next) born three at a 
birth + -AL' I.] Anat. Applied to the fifth 
pair of cranial nerves, from their dividing 
into three branches; also absol. as sb. b. 
Pertaining to, occurring in, or affecting the 
t. nerve 1874. 

Trigeminus (traidge-minss). 1706, [L., 
f. TRI- + L. geminus born at the same birth.] 
11. The complexus muscle. 2. The trigeminal 
nerve 1875. 

Trigesimal (troid3esimal), a. rare. 1637, 
[f. L. trigesimus thirtieth + A 1.) fa. 
Thirtieth. b. loosely. Consisting of thirty. 

Trigger’ (trigox). 1621. [Earliest form 
tricker (which was usual till c1750 and is in 
widespread dial. use) — Du. trekker, f. 
trekken pull; seb TREK v., -ER'. For variation 
of -gg- from earlier -ck- cf. smuggle, stagger, 
etc. 1. A movable catch or lever the 
pulling or pressing of which releases a detent 
or spring, and sets some force or mechanism 
in action, e.g. springs a trap. 2. spec. A small 
steel catch which on being ‘drawn’, ‘pulled’, 
or pressed by the finger, releases the hammer 
of a gunlock 1622. 

Comb.: t. finger, the forefinger of the right hand, 
with which the t. is pulled; -fish, a fish of the 
genus Balistes; so named from the trigger-like 
second spine of the dorsal-fin. b. Also freq, fig. 
“operating like a t.“, as t, action, question. 

Trigger! (trigon. 1591, (f. Tria v.' + 
-ER'.] 1, A device or appliance to retard or 
stop the motion of a vehicle descending a 
slope. Now dial. 2. Ship-building. A support 
holding the dog-shore in position; also 
transf. the dog-shore itself 1867. 5 

Trigintal (troidgi-ntal). Now only Hist. 
1491. (- med.L. (rigínfale, f. L. triginta 
thirty; see - Al 1.) = TRENTAL. 

Triglyph (troiglif). 1563. [~ L. (riglyphus 
— Gr. roche thrice-grooved, f. zpi- TRI- + 
yids carving.] Arch. A member or ornament 
in the Doric order, consisting of a block or 
tablet with three vertical grooves or glyphs 
(strictly, two whole grooves, and a half- 
groove on each side), repeated at regular 
intervals along the frieze, usu. one over ench 
column, and one in two between every two 
columns. Hence Trigly-phic, -al adjs. per- 
taining to or of the nature of a t. h 

Trigon (trol gon). 1563. [- L. trigonum 
— Gr. vplyawov triangle, n. of zoyomos, f. Tpi- 
TRI- + -yovos -angled, -cornered; see -GON.] 
1. A figure having three angles and three 
sides; a triangle. 2. Astrol. a. A set of three 
signs of the zodiac, distant 120° from each 
other, as if at the angles of an equilateral 
triangle. b. = TRINE sb. 2. 1503. 3. AB 
ancient lyre or harp of triangular form 1727. 
4. An ancient game at ball, played by three 
persons 1842. L 

Trigonal (trigónál) a. 1570. [- meds i 
trigonalis triangular, f. L. trigonum triangle; 
see TRIGON, -AL! I. 1. Of, pertaining, or 
relating to a trigon or triangle; triangular. 
b. Geom. and Cryst. Applied to a solid figure 
with triangular faces, or having some 15815 
relation toa triangle. Also, having arelation 0 
three angles. 1878. 2. Triangular in det 
triquetrous: now esp. in Zool. and Bol. 55 

Trigone (trigó"-n, treit gon). 1835. 7515 
trigone — L. trigonum 'TRIGON.] Anat. 
triangular area at the base of the by 
bladder, between the openings of the urete 
and urethra. 

Trigono- (tri gono, trig 
Soie d. zplywwos adj. three-cornered, Tu 
neut. rzp(yowov as sb. a triangle; as uL aT 
gonocerous (-ọ'sčros) a. [Gr. ev ho 
Zool. having horns of triangular Lo a 5 

Trigonometrie (trixóno,me:trik), a. i 1010 
[f. TRIGONOMETRY + e; or the normal ( er 
var. of the orig. TRIGONOMETRICAL.] = ne 5 

Trigonometrical (tri:góno;me:trikiiD, 19 
1660. [f. TRIGONOMETRY or mod. I. trigo’ 5 
metria + -1CAL. Cf. mod. L. trigonometric 
(Newton)] Of, pertaining to, or perform! 
by trigonometry. 

7. HORE. those functions of an angle, oro e 
abstract quantity, used in trigonometry, Vi. 


0. no), comb. form 
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sine, tangent, secant, etc. T. survey, a survey of 
a country or region performed by triangulation 
and t, calculation, Hence Tri:gonome:trically 


adv. 

Trigonometry (trigóno-métri). 1614. [= 
mod.L. trigonometria (B. Pitiscus, 1595), f. 
Gr. tplywvov triangle + -nerpia -METRY. So Fr. 
trigonométric (1629).] That branch of mathe- 
matics which deals with the measurement of 
the sides and angles of triangles, particularly 
with certain functions of their angles, or of 
angles in general (the SINÉ, COSINE, TANGENT, 
COTANGENT, SECANT, and COSECANT), and 
hence with these functions as applied to 
abstract quantities; thus including the 
theory of triangles, of angles, and of (elemen- 
tary) singly periodic functions. Hence 
Trigono meter, a person versed in t. 

Trigonon (trigd*non). 1727. I- Gr. rot- 
yovov.] Antiq. = TRIGON 3. 

Trigonous (trigónos), a. 1821. [f. Gr. rpl- 
yevos (see TRIGON) + -OUS.] Nat. Hist. = 
TRIGONAL 2, 

Trigram (troigrem). 1606. [f. TRI- + 
-GRAM. Cf. MONOGRAM.) a. An inscription of 
three lette also = TRIGRAPH. b. A figure 
or character formed of three strokes. c. 
Geom. A set of three lines; spec. the figure 
formed by three straight lines in one plane 
not intersecting in the same point. So 
Trigramma:tic, Trigra:mmic adjs. con- 
sisting of three letters or sets of letters. 
ITrigrammatism = TRILITERALISM. 

Trigraph (troigraf) 1836. [f. TRI- + 
-GRAPH.] A combination of three letters 
denoting a simple sound, as eau in Fr. beau, 
sch in G. schaf. 

Trigynia (troijdgi-nià) 1760. [mod. L. 
(Linn.), f. TRI- + Gr. yor} woman, taken as 
= female organ, pistil; see -IA'.] Bot. An 
order in many classes of the Linnwan sys- 
tem, comprising plants having three pistils. 
Hence Tri-gyn, a plant of the order T. 
Trigynian, Trigy-nious adjs. of or 
belonging to the order T. Trigynous 
(tri-d5inos) a. having three pistils. 

Trihedral (troihi-dràl, -he:drál), a. (sb.) 
Also triedral. 1789. [f. Gr. rp- TRI- + &pa 
base + -AL' 1.) Geom., etc. Of a solid figure 
or body: Having three sides or faces (in 
addition to the base or ends); triangular in 
section. 

T. angle or quoin, a solid angle formed by three 
surfaces meeting at a point. 

B. sb. Geom. A trihedral figure 1909. Also 
Trihe-dron, 1828. 

Trike (troik). Colloq. abbrev. of TRICYOLE. 
Trilateral (troilw-téral), a. and sb. 1660. 
If. late L. trilaterus three-sided + A 1.] A. 
adj. Contained by three sides; three-sided. 
B. sb. A triangle 1766. Trila:teral-ly adv., 
-ness, 

Trilby (tri-lbi) 1895. [Name of the 
heroine of a novel (1893) of the same name 
by G. du Maurier.] (Usu. attrib.) Applied to 
various articles resembling those used or 
worn in the dramatized version of the novel; 
esp. a kind of soft felt hat worn by men; also 
vl. (slang) the feet (in allusion to the heroine's 
bare feet), 

Trilemma (troilema). 1672. (f. after 
DILEMMA; see TRI-] A situation, or (in Logic) 
a syllogism, of the nature of a DILEMMA, but 
involving three alternatives instead of two. 

Trilinear (troili-niaa), a. 1715. [f. TRI- 
+ L. linearis LINEAR, f. linea line.) Geom. 
Of, contained by, or having some relation to, 
three lines. 

+ co-ordinates, a system of co-ordinates deter- 
mining a point in a plane by its distances, 
Measured in three fixed directions, from three 

xed straight lines forming a triangle. 

Triliteral (troili-téral), a. (sb.) 1751. If. 
TRI- + L. littera + -aLi 1.] Consisting of 
three letters, B. sb. A triliteral word or root 
1828. Hence Trili-teralism, the use of t. 
fot, as in Semitic languages. Tri- 

itera‘lity, Trili:teralness, t. character. 
Trili-terally adv. 

‘Trilith (troilip. Also in Gr. form tri- 
ithon (troilipon). 1740. I- Gr. rpiuBov, n. 
Of zpiddos adj., of three stones, f. ze TRI- 
+ Aos stone.] A prehistoric structure or 
monument consisting of three large stones, 
two upright and one resting upon them as a 
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lintel. Hence Trili-thic a. init 
of the nature of a t. eo a 

Trill (tril), sb, 1649. [- It. trillo, ttriglio, 
f. frillare; see TRILL v?] 1. Mus. a. A 
tremulous utterance of a note or notes as a 

grace’. b. A rapid alternation of two notes 
a degree apart; a shake. 2. transf. A tremu- 
lous high-pitched sound or succession of 
notes, esp. in the singing of birds 1704. 3. 
Phonetics. The pronunciation of a consonant, 
esp. r, with vibration of the tongue or other 
part of the vocal organs; a consonant 80 
pronounced 1848, 

Trill (tril), v. Now dial. or arch. (ME. 
trille; cf, Sw. and Norw. trilla, Da. trilde, 
trille roll, trundle, wheel.) 1. trans. To turn 
(a thing) round, to cause to revolve, rotate; 
to roll, bowl, trundle. 12. intr. Of a wheel, 
bale etc.: To revolve, spin, roll, trundle 

Trill, v. arch. ME. [perh. developed 
from prec.] 1. intr, Of tears, water, a stream : 
To roll, to flow in a slender stream, the par- 
ticles of water being in constant revolution; 
og Durs 2. trans. To cause to flow in this way 
1485. 

1. With many a teere trilling on my cheeke 
CHAUCER. A little dell, through which trilled a 
small rivulet Scorr. 

Trill, v.“ 1666. - It. trillare; see TRILL sb.) 
1. intr. To sing with vibratory effect; to sing 
à trill or shake, to ‘shake’; of a voice, etc.: 
To sound with tremulous vibration. 2, trans. 
To utter or sing (a note, tune, etc.) with 
tremulous vibration of sound 1701. b. To 
cause (an instrument or the voice) to vibrate 
with a tremulous sound 1848. 3. To pro- 
nounce (a consonant, esp. 7) with a vibration 
of the tongue (or other vocal organ) and the 
corresponding auditory effect 1848. 

1. My wife..proud that she shall come to t., 
and. I think will PEPYS. 2. The sober suited 
songstress trills her lay THOMSON. 

Trilling (tri-lin). 1846. [= Da., Sw. tril- 
ling, Du. drieling; see TRI- and -LiNG'.] One 
of a set of three. a. One of three children 
born at the same birth; a triplet. b. Min. 
A crystal composed of three individuals. 

Trillion (tri-lyon). 1690. [~ Fr. trillion or 
It. trilione, formed like BILLION on million 
with substitution of TRI-.] The third power 
of a million; a million billions, i.e. millions 
of millions. (In France and local U.S., a 
thousand ‘billions’, i.e. an English billion; 
see BILLION.) 

Trillium (tri iam). 1760. [mod.L. (Linn., 
1753), in allusion to the triple leaves.] Bot. 
A genus of perennial endogenous herbs 
(family Trilliacea) bearing a whorl of three 
thin short-stalked or stalkless leaves at 
the summit of a simple stem, with a 
solitary flower in the middle. In America 
also called wake-robin. Also, a plant of this 


genus. 

\(Trillo (trillo). 1651. [It.; see TRILL sb.] 
= TRILL sb. 

Trilobite (troiloboit, tri-). 1832. [- 
mod. L. Trilobites (Walsh, 1771), f. Gr. tp- 
TRI- + Adfos lobe (of the ear, etc.) + Ark! g. 
Palæont. A member of a large group of 
extinct arthropodous animals, characterized 
by a three-lobed body; allied to the extinct 
Eurypterids and the existing King-crabs 
(Limulus); their remains are found abun- 
dantly in Paleozoic rocks, esp. the Silurian, 
Hence Trilobitic a. pertaining to, of the 
nature of, or containing trilobites. 

Trilogy (trilódgi). 1661. [- Gr. rpe 
doyla, f. tp- TRI- + Adyos discourse; see 
-LocY.] 1. Gr. Antig. A series of three 
tragedies (orig. connected in subject) per- 
formed at Athens at the festival of Dionysus 
1836, 2. Any series or group of three related 
dramatic or other literary works 1661. 3. 
transf. and fig. A group of three related 
utterances, subjects, ete. 1835. 

1. All the plays of Zschylus, and the Henry VI 
of Shakespeare, are examples of a t. 1842. Hence 
Trilo-gic, -al adjs. of or pertaining toat. 

Trim (trim), sb. 1590. [f. TRIM v.] L 
Naut. 1. The state of being trimmed or pre- 
pared for sailing; esp. the condition of being 
‘fully rigged and ready to sail’. 2. a. The 
most advantageous set of a ship in the water 
on her fore and aftline. b. Adjustment of the 
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sails with ref. to the direction of the wind and 
the ship's course. c. The condition of being 
properly balanced. d. The difference between 
the draught forward and the draught aft 
1614. e. In vague use, the general appearance 
or look of a ship 1757. 

2. e. In gallant t, the gilded Vessel goes GRAY. 

II. I. Adornment, array; equipment, outfit; 
dress: usu. in ref. to style or appearance; 
hence occas. nearly = guise, aspect 1596. b. 
The act of trimming or condition of being 
trimmed 1608. 2. Condition, state, or order, 
esp. for work or action of any kind 1628. 3. 
The nature, character, or manner of a person 
or thing; his or its ‘way’ 1706. 

1. Bucklaw, in bridegroom t. SCOTT. . The 
Paint, and T. of Retorick 1650. c. . The 
lighter woodwork of a building, esp. around 
openings 1884. 2. Phr. In t., into nds or into 
proper condition or order. 

Trim, a. (adv.) 1503. [Earliest in the adv. 
trimly, rel. to TRIM v.] 1. In good condition 
or order; well prepared, furnished, or 
equipped; fit, proper, suitable; hence, 
sound, good, fine, beautiful. (Often a 
vague term of approval.) arch. 2. Neatly or 
smartly made, prepared, or arranged; 
elegantly or finely dressed or ‘got up’; 
having a neat, spruce, or tidy appearance or 
effect 1521. +3. In ironical use; cf. ‘fine’, 
‘nice’, ‘pretty’, in similar use 1080, B. adv. 
"Trimly 1529. 

1. "Twas t. sport for them that had the doing of 
it SHAKS. The ship was t. BYRON. 2. Laurel 
hedges, but not so t. as ours BERKELEY. A t. and 
alet girl came tripping to the door 1888. 3. 

ews quoth a? T. News truly OTWAY. Hence 
‘Tri-m-ly adv., -ness. 

Trim (trim), v. [Formally could repr. OE. 
trymian, trymman strengthen, confirm (= 
Branch I); but there is no connecting evi- 
dence of unequivocal character between the 
OE. period and 1500.) tI. (Only OE.) trans. 
To make firm or strong; to give as security ; 
to arm or array (a force); to settle, arrange; 
to encourage, comfort, exhort. II. fl. To 
put into proper condition for some purpose 
or use; to prepare; to dress 1725. 2. To fit 
out (a ship, etc.) for sea. arch. 1518. +3. To 
repair, restore, put right (something broken, 
worn or decayed) —1087. 4. spec. To put (a 
lamp, fire, etc.) into proper order for burning, 
by removing any deposit or ash, and adding 
fresh fuel; also, to cleanse or cut level (a 
wick); by extension, to renew the burned-out 
carbons or electrodes of (an are lamp) 1557. 
+5. To equip, supply -1667. 6. To array, 
dress; to adorn, dress up 1516. 7. spec. To 
decorate (a hat, garment, ete.) with ribbons, 
laces, embroideries, or the like; also, of a 
thing, to form the trimming of 1547. 8. To 
dress (the hair or beard); to clip (the hair), 
or to clip the hair of (a person); also, to dub 
(a cock) 1530. 9. fig. To beat, thrash, trounce; 
also, to reprimand, scold 1518. 10. To cut off 
the exerescences or irregularities of; to 
reduce to a regular shape by doing this. 
Also with the part removed as object. Also 
with wp. 1594. 11. Carpentry. To bring (a 
piece of timber, etc.) to the required shape 
1079. 12. Naut. To distribute the load of (a 
ship or boat) so that she floats on an even 
keel 1580. b. intr. of a ship or boat 1861. C. 
transf. (trans.) To adjust (the balance) 80 a8 
to equalize it 1817. 13. Naut. To adjust (the 
sails or yards) with reference to the direction 
of the wind and the course of the ship 1624. 
Also Aeronautics. b. absol. or intr. 1697. C. 
iransf. and fig. (trans. To turn, adjust, 
adapt 1779. 14. To stow or arrange (coal or 
cargo) in the hold of a ship, or carry it to the 
hatches when discharging; also, to shift 
(coal) in a ship's hold, etc.; also, to arrange 
(coal) as it is loaded on a truck 1797. 15. 
intr. (Also with if.) To modify one's attitude 
in order to stand well with opposite parties; 
also, to accommodate oneself to the mood of 
the times 1685. b. (rans. To modify accord- 
ing to expediency 1885. 

1. Rich, II. Ul. iv. 56. 4. Then all those virgins 
arose, & trymmed their lampes N. T. (Genev.) 
Matt, 25:7. 8. b. fig. To cheat (a person) out of 
money; to fleece (slang) 1600. 9. None of your 
jaw, you swab. else I shall t. your lac'd jacket 
for you SMOLLETT. 10. No inclination. .to t. the 
roadside hedges 1885. 11. Phr. To (. in, to fit or 
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frame (one piece) to or into another. 13. The.. 
dexterous pilot. . will t. his sails to every variation 
of wind 1836. 15. Trimming it between God and. 
the Devil 1685. 

rimellitic, a. 1872. [f. TRI- III + 
MzLLITIC.] Chem. In t. acid, unsymmetrical 
benzene-tricarboxylic acid, obtained by the 
oxidation of colophony by means of nitric 
acid. (Named by Baeyer, 1870.) 

Trimerous (tri-méras, troi-), a. 1826. [f. 
mod. L. (rimerus — Gr. rppephs, f. tp- TRI- 
+ uépos part) + -oUS.] Having, consisting of, 
or characterized by three parts: spec. a. Bot. 
Having the parts of the flower, or the leaves, 
in series or whorls of three. b. Ent. Consist- 
ing of three segments or joints. So Tri- 
meran (tri-mérán) a. Ent. belonging to the 
division T'rimera of beetles, or of hymenop- 
terous insects, characterized by t. tarsi; sb. 
an insect of either of these divisions. 

Trimesic (traimisik), a. 1889. [f. TRI- 
III + MES(ITYLENE + -10.] Chem. In t. acid, 

C4H,(CO,H), symmetrical benzene-tricar- 
boxylic acid. (So named by Fittig, 1867, 
when he obtained it from mesitylenie acid, 
and found it to be tribasic.) 

Trimester (troime:stoi. 1821, E= Fr. 
trimestre sb. — L. trimestris adj., f. TRI- + 
mensís month.] A period or term of three 
months. 

Trimestrial (troime:striàl), a. (ob.) 1693. 
[f. L. trimestris (see prec.) + -AL! 1.] Con- 
sisting of or containing three months; 
occurring or appearing every three months. 
b. as sb. A quarterly publication. 

Trimeter (tri-mitoa, troi--), sb. and a. 1567. 
[= L. trimetrus adj. and sb. — Gr. rpígerpos 
adj., f. rp- TRI- + uérpor METRE.) A. sb. A 
verse of three measures; i.e. in trochaics, 
lambíes, or anapestics, of three dipodies (= 
six feet); in other rhythms, of three feet. B. 
adj. Of à verse: Consisting of three measures 
1706. 

Trimethyl (troimi-poil, -me'pil). 1857. [f. 
TRI- III + METHYL.] Chem. a. A formative 
denoting the presence of three methyl 
groups, CH, in a compound. b. spec. 
denoting tbe substitution of 3 methyl 
groups for 3 hydrogen atoms in the sub- 
stance denoted by the rest of the name. 
Hence Trimethy:lic a. 

Trimetric (troime'trik), a. 1897. [f. TRI- 
+ Gr. uézpov measure (or, in sense 2, f. as 
TTRIMETER) + -IC.] 1. Cryst. = ORTHORHOMBIC. 
2. Pros. Consisting of three measures 1889. 

Trimmer (trimoi). 1555. [f. TRIM v. + 
Ek.. ] 1. One who trims, in the senses of the 
verb. 2. One who or that which cuts, clips, 
prunes, etc.; spec. an implement or machine 
for trimming edges in industrial processes 
1583. 3. Arch. A short beam framed across 
an opening (as a stair-well or hearth) to carry 
the ends of those joists which cannot be 
extended across the opening 1654. 4. One 
who trims between opposing parties in 
polities, etc.; hence, one who inclines to each 
of two opposite sides as interest dictates 1682. 
5. One who or that which trims or trounces; 
a stiff competitor, fighter, letter, bout, run, 
blow, ete. collog. 1776. 6. One whose business 
is to stow the cargo or coal in loading a ship; 
also, a mechanical contrivance for doing 
this; also, one who arranges the coal in 
loading trucks 1836. 7. Angling. (a) A float, 
to which aline, with baited hook, is attached, 
used for taking pike; (b) a bank-runner, for 
the same purpose 1799. 

4. One of the trimmers who went to church and 
chapel both T. Harpy. 5. Mr. H. was clean 
bowled by a t. from Barnes 1882. 

Trimming (tri miu), vbl. sb. 1518. [-IG!.] 
1. The action of TRIM v, 1519. b. pl. Pieces 
cut off in trimming 1805. 2. concr. Adorn- 
ment, array; esp. a. Any ornamental 
addition to the bare fabric of a dress, etc. 
Chiefly pl. 1625. b. pl. Accessories, usual 
accompaniments; e.g. to a joint of meat, 
ete. 1612. 3. A beating; a drubbing; a sharp 
censure 1518, 

2. b. A boiled leg of mutton with the usual 
(aioe Dickens. 3. He deserves a good t, for 

Comb.: t.-joist, a joist into which the end of a 
trimmer (sense 3) is fitted; -tank, a water-tank 
in the bow or stern of a ship which is filled or 
emptied as the trim of the ship demands. 
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Trimming, ppl. a. 1559. [f. TRM v. + 
-ING*.] That trims, in various senses of the 
verb; collog. or slang, ‘stunning’, ‘rattling’, 
excellent. Hence Tri-mmingly adv. 

Trimorphic (troimófik), a. 1866. [f. Gr. 
Toluopdos (f. tpi- TRI- + hope form) + -1€.] 
Having, or existing in, three forms, as a 
plant, animal, or crystalline substance. So 
Tri-morph, Cryst. a t. substance, or each of 
its three different forms. Trimo-rphism, t. 
condition, occurrence in three different forms 
(of a plant, animal, or crystalline substance) 
1860, Trimo-rphous a. = tri-morphic. 

Trinacrian (troinékrián), a. 1640. [f. L. 
Trinacria Sicily — Gr. Tpwaxpia, taken as f. 


Tp- TRI- + ds point, cape; but orig. 
Opwaxin, f. Opivag trident; see -AN.] Of Sicily, 
Sicilian; hence, three-pointed. 

Trinal (troinàl, a. 1590. [- med.L. 


trinalis (Adamnan), f. L. trinus, pl. trini 
three each, threefold; see -AL'.] 1. Threefold ; 
triple; trine. 2. Gram. Applied to a ‘number’ 
or inflected form expressing three 1853. 

1. Wherwith he wont at Heav'ns high Councel- 
Table, To sit the midst of T. Unity MILT. 

Trinary (troi-nàri), a. rare. 1474. (- late 
L. trinarius, f. as prec.; see -ARY'.] Consisting 
or composed of a set of three; threefold; 
triple. 

Trindle (tri-nd’l), sb. (Early ME. trindel, 
a parallel form to TRENDLE.] I. A wheel; esp. 
a ‘trundle’ or lantern-wheel in a mill; also, 
the wheel of a wheelbarrow. Obs. exc. dial, 
12. Something of rounded form, as a pellet. 
of sheep's or goat's dung —1660. 3. Book- 
binding. Each of several flat pieces of thin 
wood or metal, shaped like toy horse-shoe 
magnets, by which (in pairs) the stitched, 
glued, and rounded back of a book is held 
flat while the front edge is ploughed 1818. 

Tri-ndle, v. Obs. or dial. OE. [A parallel 
form to TRENDLE.] fl. trans. To make round, 
to round. OE. only. 2. To cause (a wheel, etc.) 
to revolve; to cause to roll along a surface; 
to trundle 1595. 3. intr. To revolve or turn 
round; to roll along a surface. late ME. 

Trine (train), a. and sb. late ME. [-(O)Fr. 
trin, fem, trine i= L. trinus threefold, f. tres, 
iria THREE + multiplicative suffix.) A. adj. 
1. Threefold; triple. 2. Astrol. Denoting the 
‘aspect’ of two heavenly bodies which are a 
third part of the zodiac, i.e. 120°, distant 
from each other. Also, connected with or 
relating to a trine aspect. Also fig.: Favour- 
able, benign. 1477. 

1. T. immersion, the immersion of a person three 
times in baptism, in the name of the three Persons 
of the Trinity, 

B. sb. 1. A group of three; a triad 1552. b. 
spec. The Trinity 1568. 2. Astrol. A trine 
aspect. Phr. ín (. 1581. 3. pl. Three children 
(or young) at a birth; triplets 1628. 

1. O furyes! O Vindictive tryne 1014. b. 
Eternal One, Almighty T.! KEBLE. 2. Fortunate 
aspects of T. and Sextile 1614. Hence Trine v. 
(rare) trans. to put or join in a t. aspect; to make 
a t. or triad of. 

Tringle (tri-ng’l). 1696. [- Fr. (ringle XVI 
(OFr. /ingle.] a. Arch. A small square 
moulding or ornament. b. A curtain-rod, or 
any long slender rod. 

Trinidado (trinidà-do). Obs. or arch. 
1599. [Sp. adj. f. Trinidad; see AO.] A kind 
of tobacco from Trinidad. 

Trinitarian (trinité*-ridn), a, and sb. 1628. 
lt. mod. L. trinitarius xvi (f. trinitas TRINITY) 
+ CAN; see -ARIAN. Cf. Fr. frinitaire (Calvin).] 
A. adj. (In senses 1, 2 with capital T.) 1. 
Ch. Hist. Belonging to the order of the Holy 
Trinity. 2. Theol. Relating to the Trinity; 
holding the doctrine of the Trinity (opp. to 
Unitarian) 1656. 3. Forming a trinity; triple, 
threefold 1812. B. sb. (With capital T.) 1. A 
member of the religious order of the Holy 
Trinity; = MATHURIN 1628. 2. Theol. One 
who holds the doctrine of the Trinity of the 
Godhead; a believer in the Trinity 1706. 
Hence Trinita‘rianism, Trinitarian belief. 

Trinitrate (troinoi-trét). 1868. f. TRI- III 
+ NITRATE.) Chem. A compound formed 
from three molecules of nitric acid, HNOs, 
by the replacement of the three hydrogen 
atoms by a trivalent element or radical. 

Trini-trin. 1866. If. TRI- III + NirR(C + 
In.] Chem. = NITROGLYCERINE, 
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Trinitro- (iroinaitro) bef. a vowel 
trinitr-. 1851. [f. TRI- + NITRO-.] Chem, a, 
A formative denoting that three nitro. 
groups, NO;, have replaced three hydrogen 
atoms in the substance designated by tho 
rest of the name, the nitrogen atoms being. 
directly joined to carbon atoms; e.g. 
trinitro-phenol or picric acid, C,H,(NO,),- 
(OH); trinitro-to-luene, -to-luol (abbrev, 
trotyl, and T. N. F.), a high explosive (1910), 
b. In earlier nomenclature, trinitro- included 
cases in which the nitrogen atoms of the 
NO, groups were attached by oxygen atoms 
to the carbon atoms of the s nce desig- 
nated by the rest of the such com- 
pounds are now called TRINITRATES, e. g. 
trinitro-ce-llulose, gun-cotton. 

Trinity (tri-niti). ME. - (O)Fr. trinité, 
corresp. to Pr., Sp. trinidad, It. trinità - L. 
trinitas, trinitat- (in Christian use (Ter- 
tullian) based on Gr. rpuis TRIAD) triad, trio, 
f. trinus TRINE; see -ITY.] 1. The state of 
being threefold, threefoldness, threeness. a. 
gen. late ME. b. spec. In theological use: 
applied to the existence of one God in three 
persons. (In early use esp. in hr. God in t.“, 
i.e. in threeness.) ME. 2. The Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit as constituting one God; the 
triune God. (Now always with capital T.) 
ME. b. ellipt. The festival of the Holy 
Trinity; Trinity Sunday ME. 3. Any com- 
bination or set of three (persons, things, 
principles, etc.) forming a unity, or closely 
connected; a triad, trio 1542, 

altrib.: T. House, shortened title of a guild or 
fraternity incorporated in the reign of Henr 
VIII and having the official regulation of British 
shipping, including the erection and maintenance 
of lighthouses and the licensing of pilots; hence 
T. Brethren, high-water mark, pilot, etc. 
Sunday, the Sunday next after Whit-Sunday, 
Observed as a festival in honour of the T.; T. 
term, the fourth of the terms or sessions of the 
High Court of Justice in England; since 1873 
called officially T. Sittings, and now beginning on 
the Tuesday following T. Sunday; also, one of the 
university terms. 

Trinket (trimkét), sb. 1533. [Of unkn. 
origin.) fl. Any small article forming part 
of an outfit; usu. pl. paraphernalia, accoutre- 
ments, ‘traps’. 1787, 2. A small ornament, 
usu. an article of jewellery for personal 
adornment 1533. 13. fig. Applied esp. to the 
decorations of worship, and to religious rites, 
beliefs, etc. —1055. 

2. Trinkets, of which the girl was very fond 
Swirr. Hence Tri-nketry, trinkets collectively; 
articles of personal decoration viewed as trinkets 
or toys. 

tTri-nket, v. Chiefly Sc. 
origin.) intr. To intrigue 
underhand way, prevaricate —1821. 
fTrinketer, a secret trafficker; 
triguer. 

Trinomial (troinó"miül) a. and sb. 1074. 
(Formed with TRI- after BINOMIAL.) A. adj. 
1. Math. Consisting of three terms, as an 
algebraical expression 1704. 2. Nat. Hist. 
Consisting of three terms, viz. genus, species, 
and subspecies or variety, instead of the 
first two only; involving or characterized by 
three terms, as a system of nomenclature 
1865. B. sb. 1. Math. An expression consist- 
ing of three terms connected by + or —' 
1674. 2. Nat. Hist. The name of a subspecies 
or variety when composed of three terms 
(the names of the genus, species, and sub- 
species or variety) 1884. 

Trio (tri-o, trol; o). 1724. [- It. trio (partly 
through Fr.), f. L. tres, n. tria THREE, after 
duo.] 1. Mus. A composition for three voices 
or instruments; also, a company of three 
performers singing or playing such a, 1715 
position. b. Name for a second or subor 
nate division of a minuet or other dance 
movement, or of a scherzo or march; b 
monly in a different style (and occas., kot 
from the main part, which is repeated Be 
it 1840. 2. A group or set of three 1777. b. A 
piquet, a combination of three aces, kings, 
queens, or knaves in one hand 1891. ul 
s The t. CES d hunters, Robinson, 

zner, and Hoback W. G. 15 

"Triobol (troi-obol, troi,ó*-bol) Also ins 
bolus. 1837. [- Gr. rpuúgoħov, f. soc THE 
gos OBOL.] An ancient Greek coin © 


1647. [Of unkn. 
ilh; to act in an. 
Hence 


an in- 


- 
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value of three obols, or half a drachma. So 

;Trio-bolar, t'Trio-bolary adjs. lit. worth 
three obols; fig. of little value, paltry, mean. 

Trioctile (troio'ktoil). 1727. [f. TRI- + 
L. oclo eight, after quartile, etc.] Astrol. = 
sesquiquadrale (SESQUI- I c). 

Triode (troro"d). 1919. [f. TRI- + ELEC- 
qm)opk.] Wireless Telegr. In full triode valve: 
Trade-name of a three-electrode valve. 

\(Tricecia (troijfià). 1760. [mod.L. (Linn.), 
k. Gr. spi TRI- + olxos house; cf. DIGCIA, etc., 
and see al.] Bot. The third order in the 
Linnwan class Polygamia, comprising plants 
having male, female, and hermaphrodite 
flowers on different individuals. Hence 
Triccious (Fes), Trii-cous adjs. be- 
longing to this order, or having the flowers 
thus distributed, 


Triolet (traidlét, tri-). 1651. [- Fr. 
triolet, f. trio; see TRIO, -LET.] Prosody. A 
stanza of ht lines, constructed on two 


rhymes, in which the first line is repeated as 
the fourth and seventh, and the second as 
the eighth. 

Trional (t 
of sulphonal; 
of a synthetic 
sulphonal. 

Triones (iroió"niz), sb. pl. 1594. [L., 
ploughing-oxen, also as here.) Astron. The 
seven principal stars in Ursa Major. 

Trionyx (troi-dniks, troijó"niks) 1835. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. rp- TRI- + óve£ nail.) Zool. 
A genus of chelonian reptiles, so called 
because only three of the five toes have 
nails. So Trio nychoid a. belonging to the 
suborder Trionychoidea of Chelonia, typified 
by the genus 7'. of soft-shelled turtles; sb, a 
turtle of this suborder. 

Trioxide (troijgksoid). 1868. IT. TRI- III 
+ OXIDE.) Chem. A compound of three 
atoms of oxygen with an element or radical. 

Trip (trip), sb. late ME. [f. TRIP v.] I. 
1. The action or an act of tripping; a light 
lively movement of the feet; tripping gait or 
tread; the sound of this 1600. 2. A short 
voyage or journey, a ‘run’; esp. each of a 
series of journeys or runs over a particular 
route. App. orig. a sailor's term, but very 
800n extended to a journey on land. 1691. 
b. A short journey (by sea or land) for 
pleasure or health; later, often applied to 
such a journey whatever its length. Also, 
applied to a passage by rail provided at a 
fare lower than the usual; a cheap t., an 
excursion; occas. short for ‘party of trip- 
pers’ or ‘trip-train’ 1749. 3. Naut. A single 
board or reach in tacking; a tack 1700. 

1. Yonder comes Dalinda; I know her by her t. 
DRYDEN. 2. It will be what mariners call a t. to 
England RICHARDSON, The 'bus-driver. .is paid 
by 't.', and anxious to get his trips done 1906. 

IL 1. ‘A stroke or catch by which the 
wrestler supplants his antagonist’ (J.); à 
sudden catching of a person's foot with one's 
Own so as to cause him to stumble or fall. 
late ME. 2. A stumble or mis-step causing 
one to lose one's equilibrium 1681. 3. A mis- 
take, blunder, fault; a slip, lapse; a false 
step; a slip of the tongue 1548. 

1. The Groom. . watches with a T. his Foe to foil 
DRYDEN. fig. Or will not else thy craft so quickely 
grow, That thine owne t. shall be thine ouer- 
throw? Snaks. 2. The poor Animal being now 
almost tired, made a second T. STEELE. 3. A t. in 
one point would have spoiled all 1773. 

IH. Mech. A contrivance that trips; a pro- 
jecting part of some mechanism which 
comes into momentary contact with another 
1800 80 us to cause or check some movement. 

attrib. and Comb.: t. system, a system of pay- 
ment by the t. or N "trai „ a Aiden 
train which is intended to make a certain number 
9f trips, out and home, in the day; also, an 
excursion train. 

Trip, ah.“ ME. [Of unkn. origin.) tl. A 
troop or company of men —1578. 2. a. A 
small flock (of goats, sheep, hares, etc.). Obs. 
1505 local. ME. b. A small flock of wild-fowl 

Trip (trip, v. late ME. I- OFr. treper, 
trip(p)er = Pr. trepar — MDu. trippen skip, 
hop, rel. to OE. freppan tread, trample.] I. 
. intr. To move lightly and nimbly on the 
feet; to skip, caper; to dance. arch. b. intr. 


nil). 1889. [f. TRI- + -onal 
e -AL*.] Pharm. Trade-name 
narcotic drug resembling 
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with if 1579. 2. trans. To perform (a dai 

with a light lively step 5 — a. DADA 
tread lightly and nimbly, dance upon 1749. 
3. inir. To go, walk, skip, or run with alight 
and lively motion; to move with a quick 
light tread; also with if. late ME. 4. trans. 
To cause to trip or go nimbly 1598. 5. intr. 
PR make a trip or short excursion, Also with 

1. b. Com, and t. it as ye go On the l 
FFC 
green SHENSTONE. 3. T. and goe, my sweete, 
deliuer this Paper into the hand of the king 
Suaks. 5. I shall t. to Paris in about a fortnight 
H. WALPOLE. 

II. 1. trans. To cause to stumble or fall by 
suddenly arresting or catching the foot; *to 
throw by striking the feet from the ground 
by a sudden motion; to strike the feet from 
under the body’ (J.). Also with up. Often 
with the heels, foot, etc. as object. late ME. 
b. fig. or in fig. context 1548. 2. To over- 
throw by catching in à fault or blunder; to 
detect in an inconsistency or inaccuracy 
1557. 3. intr. To strike the foot against some- 
thing, so as to hop, stagger, or fall; to 
stumble over an obstacle; to make a false 
step 1440. b. Said of the tongue: To stumble 
in articulation; to falter in speaking 1526. 
4. intr. To fall into an error; to make a mis- 
take or false step; to commit a fault, incon- 
sistency, or inaceuracy 1509. 

1. The other following tript vp his heeles 
GREENE. b. To t. the course of Law, and blunt 
the Sword That guards the peace SHAKS, 2. 
Cymb. v. v. 35. 3. I tripped over my sword, and 
nearly fell on my nose MARRYAT. b. Drinking. . 
till his Tongue trips LOCKE. 4. After many 
endeavours to catch me tripping in some part of 
my story SWIFT. Jenny had tript in her time 
TENNYSON. 

IH. 1. Naut. trans. To loose (an anchor) 
from its bed and raise it clear of the bottom 
by a cable or a buoy rope. Also intr. for pass. 
1748. 2. To tilt; spec. Naut. to give (a yard) 
the necessary cant in sending it down; also, 
to lift (an upper mast) in order that it may 
be lowered 1840. 3. intr. To tilt or tip up 
1869. 4. (rans. To release (a catch, ete.) by 
contaet with a projection; to operate in this 
way 1897. 

Tri-pack. 1911. If. TRI- II + PACK sb.'] 
In colour photography, a pack of three 
sensitive films. 

Tripartite (troipá-itoit, tri-paateit), a. 
late ME. I- L. tripartitus, f. tri- TRI- + pa. 
pple. of partiri divide, PART v.] 1. Divided 
into or composed of three parts or kinds; 
threefold, triple. b. Involving, or of the 
nature of, division into three parts 1576. 2. 
Made in three corresponding parts or copies, 
as an indenture drawn up between three 
parties, each of whom preserves one of the 
copies 1442. 3. Engaged in by or concluded 
between three parties 1497. 4. Her. a. = 
Tiercé. b. Applied to a cross or saltire when 
each of its members consists of three narrow 
bands with spaces between. 1796. 5. Con- 
sisting of three parts or divisions 1658. b. 
Bot. spec. of à leaf, etc., divided into three 
segments nearly to the base. (Abbrev. 
3-partite.) 1753. 

1. b. A t. division of that vast country BURKE. 
3. The t. treaty which. .exists among three of the 
leading powers of the world 1857. Hence Tri- 
partitely adv. 

Tripartition (troipaati:fon). 1652. [- late 
L. tripartitio, -On- (Augustine), f. (ripartire 
divide into three; see prec., -I0N.] Division 
into three parts; partition among three. 

Tripe (traip). ME. I- (O)Fr. tripe = Pr. 
irpo: trippa, of unkn. origin.] 1. The 
first or second stomach of a ruminant, esp. 
of the ox, prepared as food. Now usu. collect. 
sing. 2. The intestines, bowels, guts, as 
members of the body; hence, the paunch or 
belly including them. arch. or low. Com- 
monly in pl. 1470. b. Applied contempt. to à. 
person 1595. 3. transf. and fig. Now freq.: 
Nonsensical rubbish, trash (slang) 1676. 

1. Plain t., the first stomach, paunch, or rumen; 
t, the 1 5 
me so, thou T., thou. ? 

1505. Du song. "that would be worth a shopful 


f such t.“ 1895. 
olrripe de roche (trip da rof). 1809. [Fr., 
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‘rock tripe’, from the appearance of the thal- 
lus.] A name orig. given in Canada to 
various edible lichens of the genera Gyro- 
phora and Umbilicaria, which afford a 
101 nutritious but bitter and purgative 
lood, 

Tri-personal (trəipðasənăl), a. 1041. f. 
TRI- + PERSON sb. V a + - All 1.] Theol. Con- 
sisting of or existing in three persons: said of 
the Godhead; also, relating to the three per- 
sons of the Godhead, Hence Triper- 
sonalist, one who holds the doctrine of three 
persons in the Godhead. Tri:persona-lity, 
the condition of being t., existence in three 
persons. 

Tripetalous (treippe'tálos), a. 1830. (f. 
TRI- + PETAL + -0U8.] Bol. Having, or con- 
sisting of, three petals. So Tripe-taloid a. 
(of a six-parted perianth) having three of the 
segments petaloid. 

Tri-p-ha: mmer. 1809. f. TRIP sb.' or v. 
+ HAMMER. A massive machine-hammer 
operated by a tripping device, as a wheel 
with projecting teeth, a cam, or the like, by 
which it is raised and then allowed to drop. 

Triphane (trai‘fe'n). 1816. [- Fr. triphane 
(Haüy, 1801) — Gr. zpdanjs appearing three- 
fold; so called from exhibiting three lustrous 
cleavages.] Min. = SPODUMENE. 

Triphthong (trifpon). 1599. [= Fr. 
triphtongue, f. tri- TRI-, after DIPHTHONG.] A 
combination of three vowel sounds in one 
syllable; also, loosely, a combination of three 
vowel characters, a  TRIGRAPH. Hence 
Triphtho-ngal a. 

Tri-plane. 1912. See TRI- II. 

Triple (trizp'1), sb. late ME. (subst. use of 
next.) 1, A triple quantity, sum, or number; 
thrice as much or as many. 2. fa. Mus. 
‘Triple measure or rhythm 1507, b. A triple 
star 1890. c. A magie lantern having three 
optical tubes combined in one 1892. 3. Bell- 
ringing. A peal rung on seven bells with the 
tenor, ie. the eighth, behind; the bells 
interchanging in three sets of two 1798. 

Triple (trip), a. (adv.) 1550. = (O)Fr. 
triple or L. triplus — Gr. rpemAoós = L. 
triplex.) 1. = TREBLE d. 1, 1551. 2. = 
TREBLE a. 1 b. 1507. 3. Three times as much. 
or às many; multiplied by three 1550. 14. 
"That is one of the three; third, SHAKS. 

1. A t, thorn beneath the buds 1776. J. rows of 
chains 1874. 2. A t. vse of fasting 1587, 4. AU's 
Well 11. i. 111. 

Special collocations. T. alliance, an alliance of 
three states or powers, e.g. that of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy in 1883; also. transf. 
T. crown, a threefold crown; spec. the papal tiara; 
also, a heraldic bearing representing this. 4 
entente (Fr.), an understanding as to political 
action between three powers. T. line, plane 
(Geom.), a line or plane formed by the coincidence 
of three lines or planes. T. poini (Geom.), a point 
common to three branches of a curve, or at which 
the curve has three tangents. J. ratio, the ratio 
of three to one. T. rhythm (Mus.), a threefold 
rhythm consisting of one heavy and two light 
accents or beats. F. salt (Chem.), a salt containing 
three different bases. 7. star, a treble star. T. 
time (Mus.), a rhythm of three beats in the bar. 

Comb.: t.-expansion (see EXPANSION 7); 
-screw, having three screw-propellers; t. tree, 
(Cant, now Hist. or arch.) a gallows (in ref. to its 
three parts). 

B. adv. To three times the extent or 
amount; in a threefold manner 1006. Tri ply 
adv. 

Triple (tri-p’l), v. late ME. [- late and 
med.L. (riplare, f. L. triplus TRIPLE a. ot. 
Fr. tripler V).] I. trans. To make three 
times as great or as many ; to multiply by 
three; to treble. b. spec. in Mech. To alter 
(a steam-engine) from single or double 
expansion to the triple-expansion type; also, 
to fit (a vessel, ete.) with triple-expansion 
engines 1891. 2. intr. To grow to three times 
the former number or amount 1799. 

1. The export of foreign commodities was 
tripled 1858. 

Triplet (tri-plét). 1050. [f. TRIPLE, after 
DovBLET.] 1. A set of three; three persons 
or things combined or united 1733. 2. spec. a. 
Three successive lines of verse, esp. when 
rhyming together and of the same length 
1656. b. pl. Three children at a birth; sing. 
one of three at a birth 1787. €. Mus. A group 
of three notes to be played in the time of two 
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of the same time-value 1801. d. Arch. A 
window of three lights 1849. e. Naut. Three 
HI between the cable and the anchor-ring 
1891. 

Triplex (trəi--, tri-pleks), a. (sb.) 1601. [- 
L. triplez, -plic- threefold, f. tri- TRI- + plic- 
fold.] Triple, threefold. Also absol. as sb. 

Triplicate (tri-plikét), a. and sb. late ME. 
[= L. triplicatus, pa. pple. of triplicare, f. 
triplex, e-; see prec. -ATE'.] A. adj. 
Threefold, triple; forming three exactly 
corresponding copies; consisting of or 
related to three corresponding parts. 

T. bills of loading 1756. T. proportion, ratio, the 
Proportion or ratio of cubes (third powers) in 
relation to that of the radical quantities. 

B. sb. One of three things exactly alike, esp. 
one of three copies of a document; pl. three 
things exactly alike 1702. 

In t., in three exactly corresponding copies or 
transcripts. 

"Triplicate (tri-plike't), v. 1023. [= frip- 
licat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. triplicare; see prec., 
-ATE*.] 1. (rans. To multiply by three; to 
increase threefold; to triple. 2. To make or 
provide in triplicate; to repeat a second time 
1639, 

Triplication (triplike-fon). 1577. E AFr. 
triplicacioun or late L. triplicatio, un- (also 
= surrejoinder), f. as prec.; see -10N.) 1. The 
action or process of making threefold, or 
multiplying by three; also, the result of this 
1610. 2. Civil and Canon Law. The plaintiff's 
reply to the defendant's duplication, cor- 
responding to the surrejoinder at common 
law 1577. So Tri-plicature. 

Triplice (triplistfe). 1896. [It., triple“. 
The Triple Alliance between Germany, 
Austria, and Italy, formed 1882-3 against 
Russia and France. 

Triplicity (triplistti). late ME. [~ late L. 
triplicitas, -tat-, f. L. triplex, -ic-; see TRIPLEX, 
Av. Cf. (O)Fr. triplícité.] 1. The quality or 
condition of being triple; threefold character 
or existence; tripleness 1555, 2. A triad, trio, 
triplet 1585. 3. spec. in Astrol, = TRIGON 2 a. 
late ME. 

2. Many an Angels voice Singing before th’ 
eternall majesty, In their trinall triplieities on hye 


SPENSER. 

Triplite (triploit). 1850. [- G. triplit 
(Hausmann, 1813), f. Gr. rpmods threefold; 
see -ITE! 2 b.] Min. A phosphate of iron and 
manganese, with cleavage in three directions 
mutually at right angles. 

Triplo- (triplo), bef. a vowel tripl-, comb. 
form repr. Gr. rpimAdos, rpmdods threefold, 
triple; as in Triploblastic (-blw-stik) [Gr. 
Blaorós germ] a., Biol. having three germinal 
layers in the embryo; belonging to the 
division — Triploblastica, a synonym of 


CELOMATA. 
Trip-madam. 1693. [= Fr. tripe- 
madame, alt. of earlier trigue madame, 


whence trick-madam.] = PRICK-MADAM. 

Tripod (troi-pod, tri: pod), sb. and a. 1603. 

I7 L. tripus, tripod- — Gr. rotnous, rpuro8- (adj. 
and sb.), f. re- TRI- + nous, moô- foot.) A. sb. 
1. Gr. and Rom. Antiq. A three-legged 
vessel; a pot or cauldron restig on three 
legs 1611. 2. spec. A vessel of this kind at the 
Shrine of Apollo at Delphi, on which the 
priestess seated herself to deliver oracles. 

Hence allus. the Delphic oracle; any oracle 
or oracular seat. 1603. 3. A seat, table, stool, 
etc., with three legs 1656, 4. A three-legged 
support of any kind; esp. a frame or stand 
with three (diverging) legs for supporting a 
camera, compass, or other apparatus 1825. 

B. adj. Having or resting upon three feet or 
legs; of the form of a tripod 1715. So 

Tripodal (tripodal), Tripo-dial, Tripo-- 
dian adjs. three-footed, three-legged; Anat. 
having three rays or processes, as a bone. 

Tripoli (tri-póli). 1601. = Fr. tripoli, f. 
Tripoli, a region in N. Africa or town in 
Syria, where found.] A fine earth used as a 
polishing-powder, consisting mainly of 
decomposed siliceous matter; called also 
infusorial earth or  rollenstone. Hence 
ey a. of or pertaining to t. 

Tripos (troi-pos). 1589. [unexpl. alt. of L. 
tripus; see TRIPOD.] fI. = TRIPOD A. 1, 3, 4. 
1827. tb. spec. = TRIPOD 2. -1780. 2. 
Cambridge University. Formerly: a. A 
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bachelor of arts appointed to dispute, in a 
humorous or satirical style, with the can- 
didates for degrees at ‘Commencement’: so 
called from the three-legged stool on which 
he sat. b, A set of humorous verses, orig. 
composed by the ‘Tripos’, and (till 1894) 
published at Commencement after his office 
was abolished (in full f. verses). c. The list of 
candidates qualified for the honour degree in 
mathematics, orig. printed on the back of the 
paper containing these verses (in full, . list). 
1659. d. Hence, in current use: orig. The 
final honours examination for the B.A. 
degree in mathematics, consisting of two 
parts (formerly first and second t., now the 
Mathematical T., Parts I and ID; later 
extended to the subsequently founded final 
honours examinations in other subjects 
(Classical T., etc.) 1842. 

attrib.: t. list, the list of successful candidates in 
a t.; t. paper, any one of the papers of questions 
set in a t. (examination); t. speech, the humorous 
or satirical speech delivered by the 'Tripos'; t. 
verses (see 2 b). 

Trippant (tripánt) a. 1658. [- OFr. 
trippant, pr. pple. of (ripper; see TRIP v., 
ANT.) Her. = TRIPPING ppl. a. 3. 

Tripper (tri-pox). late ME. (f. TRIP v. + 
-ER'.] One who or that which trips. 1. One 
who dances; one who moves with light 
sprightly steps. 2. One who or that which 
causes to stumble 1605. 3. One who goes on a 
‘trip’; an excursionist. collog. 1813. (So 
Tri-ppist 1792.) 

3. The modern t. leaves only desolation and dirty 
paper behind him 1899. 8 t, one who 
travels by a cheap trip. Hence Tri'ppery a. 

Tripping (tri pin), vòl. sb. 1591. (f. TRIP 
v. + -ING'] The action of TRIP v. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-line (Naut.), a light line for 
tilting the yards; also, a line for manipulating a 


le, 

Tri-pping, ppl. a. 1562. t. as prec. + 
-ING*.] 1. Moving quickly and lightly; licht- 
footed; nimble 1507. 2. Stumbling, erring, 
sinning 1577. 3. Her. Of a buck, stag, etc.: 
walking, and looking toward the dexter side, 
with three paws on the ground and one fore- 
paw raised; the same as passant of other 
animals 1562. Hence Tri-ppingly adv. 

Triptote (tri-pté*t), sb. and a. 1012. [= 
L. triptota pl. — Gr. zplrrara, pl. n. Of tplmrwros 
with three case-endings, f. zp- TRI- + srwrós 
falling (src; case).] A. sb. A noun (or other 
word) used in three cases only. B. adj. 
Having only three cases 1886. 

Triptych (tri-ptik). 1731. [f. TRI- after 
DiPTYCH.] 1. a. Antiq. A set of three writing- 
tablets hinged or tied together. b. A card 
made to fold in three divisions. 2. A picture 
or carving (or set of three such) in three 
compartments side by side, hinged so that 
the lateral ones fold over the central one; 
chiefly used as an altar-piece 1849. 

Tripudiary (troipiz-diüri), a. rare. 1046. 
If. L. tripudium; see next and -ARY'] 1. 
Rom. Antiq. Denoting a species of divination 
(called tripudium) from the behaviour of 
birds, esp. of the sacred chickens, when fed. 
2. Of or pertaining to dancing (affected) 1819. 

1. The conclusions of Southsayers in their 
Auguriall, and T. divinations SIR T. BROWNE. 

Tripudiate (troipid-die't), v. Now rare 
and affected. 1023. I- tripudiat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. tripudiare, f. tripudium a beating 
the ground with the feet, a leaping or 
dancing, a religious dance (prob. f. tri- three 
+ pod-).] I. intr. To dance for joy, or with 
excitement; to exult. 2. To jump (on or 
upon) in contempt or triumph 1888. So 
Tripu-diant a. dancing; jig. exultant. 
Tripudia-tion, the action of dancing or 
leaping; exultation. 

Triquetra (traikwe-tra, -kwi-tri). 1586. 
L., fem. of triquetrus; see TRIQUETROUS.] fa. 
A triangle. b. A triangular ornament, 
formed of three interlaced arcs or lobes. 

Triquetral (traikwe-tral, -kwi-trül) a. 
1646. [t. as next + -AL? L] = next. 

Triquetrous (troikwe-tros), a. 1058. tf. 
L. triquetrus three-cornered, triangular + 
-0US.] Three-sided, triangular; in Nat. Hist. 
of triangular cross-section, three-edged, 
mid triangularly prismatic or pyra- 
midal. 


TRITO. 


Trireme (treit rim), sb. and a. 1601, [= 
(O)Fr. triréme or L. triremis, f. iri- TRI- * 
remus oar.) A. sb. An ancient galley (orig, 
Greek, subseq. also Roman) with three ranks 
of oars one above another, used chiefly as a 
ship of war, B. adj. Having three ranks of 
oars 1697. 

Trisagion (trisw-gidn, gien). Also in 
L. form trisagium. late ME. [= Gr. (78) rp- 
edyiov, n. Of rot thrice holy, f. rols thrice 
+ &wos holy.) An ancient hymn, used esp. 
in the Oriental Churches, beginning with a 
threefold invocation of God as holy. Also 
loosely applied to the TERS. 

Trisect (troise-kt), v. 1672. [f. TRI- + 
sect-, pa. ppl. stem of L. secare cut, after 
BisECT.] (rans. To divide into three equal 
parts (esp. in Geom.); sometimes gen. to 
divide into three parts. So Trise-ction, the 
action of trisecting; division into three 
(equal) parts 1604. 

Triskele (tri-skil) 1857. |f. Gr. zp- TRI- 
+ oxédos leg.] A symbolic figure consisting 
of three legs radiating from a common centre, 

JfTrismus (tri-zmis). 1693. [mod.L. = 
Gr. rpwuós =rpryuds scream, also a grinding, 
rasping.] Path. Lock-jaw. (Rarely extended 
to tetanus in general.) 

Trisoctahedron (tris,oktühi-drün, -he- 
drón) 1847. [f. Gr. ros thrice + OCTA- 
HEDRON.] Geom. and Cryst. A solid figure 
having 24 faces, every three of which cor- 
respond to one face of an octahedron: either 
with triangular faces (= triakisoctahedron), 
or with trapezoidal faces (= dellohedron, 
icositetrahedron, or trapezohedron). So Trits- 
tetrahe-dron, 

Trist, a. Obs. or arch.; in ordinary use 
now only as Fr. triste (trist). ME. [- 
(O)Fr. triste — L. tristis.) 1, Sad, sorrowful; 
melancholy; lamentable. 2. Dull, depressing, 
dreary (only as Fr.) 1756. 

Tristesse. Now only as Fr. (tristes). [In 
XIV tristesce (Gower) — OFr. tristesce, ete, 


(mod. tristesse) t= L. tristitia sadness, f. 
tristis sad; see -kSs'.] Sadness, grief, 
melancholy. 

Tristful (tristfü a. arch. 1491. f. 
TRIST a. + -FUL 1.] Full of sadness; sad, 
sorrowful; dreary, dismal. Hence Tri'st- 
fully adv. 


Tristich (tristik). 1813. f. TRI, after 
DisriCH.] Pros. A group of three lines of 
verse; a stanza of three lines. 

Trisyllabic (troi-, trisile-bik), a. 1097. 
I- Fr. trissyllabique, f. L. trisyllabus — Gr. tp 
evMafos, f. rø- three + ovAdafy syllable; see 
e.] Consisting of or involving three syl- 
lables. So Trisylla-bical a., -ly adv. 

Trisyllable (tri-, troisi-lib'D), 3b. (d.) 1589. 
[f. TRI- + SYLLABLE.) A word, or a metrical 
foot, of three syllables. B. as adj. = prec. 
1766. 

Tritagonist (troitw'gónist) 1890. (- Gr. 
Taraywmoris, f. piros third + dyamwrís com- 
batant, actor.] The third actor in a Greek 
tragedy. 

Trite (trait), a. 1548. [- L. tritus, pa. pple. 
of terere rub.) 1. Worn out by constant use 
or repetition ; devoid of freshness or novel, 
hackneyed, commonplace, stale. 2. Wel 
worn; worn out by rubbing; frayed; (of à 
road or path) beaten, frequented 1599. 

1. A t. observation 1762. 2. Specimens 15 
bronze coinage..mostly t. and faceless 1855. 
Hence Tri-te-ly adv., -ness. S 

Trithing (troióip) thrithing (prəi-ðin). 
[Late OE. *priding, *prióing (treding, 
trethine, trithing xx) = ON. pridjungr 
third part, f. pridi THIRD; see -ING*.] = 
RiprNG sb. Now only Hist. 

Tritical (tri-tikil), a. 1709. [f. TRITE 12 
with play on critical.] Of a trite or common 
Place character. Hence Tri-tical-ly adv» 
-ness. So Tri-ticism (after criticism). a 

Triticin (tri-tisin). 1838. [f. L. 1770 
wheat + -IN!.] Chem. t1. Name given to the 
gluten of wheat by Hermbstaedt; 2 
applied to a substance obtained from potai d 
starch —1860. 2. A carbohydrate obtaine 
from the roots of couch-grass, Triticum repens 
1874. trit- 

Trito- (trito, trəito), bef. a vowel 59 
comb. form repr. Gr. rpiros third, occurr 


TRITON 


in technical terms (usu. corresp. to terms in 
Pnoro- and DEUTERO-); as in Trito vum, a 
third stage of an ovum, succeeding the 
deutovum. Tritozooid (-z6*-oid), a tertiary 
zooid, produced from a deuterozooid. 

Triton (troiton). 1584. [- L. Triton, Gr. 
Tplrwv.] 1. Gr. and Rom. Myth. Proper name 
of a sea-deity, son of Poseidon and Amphi- 
trite, or of Neptune and Salacia, or other- 
wise of Nereus; also, one of a race of inferior 
sea-deities, or imaginary sea-monsters, of 
semi-human form. b. A figure of a Triton in 
painting, sculpture, etc.; in Her. represented 
as à bearded man with the hind quarters of a 
fish, and usu. holding a trident and a shell- 
trumpet 1601. c. fig. and allus.: esp. applied 
to a seaman, waterman, or the like. T. of or 
among the minnows: see MINNOW. 1589. 2. 
Zool. a. A genus of marine gastropods with 
trumpet-shaped shells; an animal, or shell, 
of this genus, or of the family Tritonide. 
Also called Triton’s shell. 1777. b. An ex- 
tensive genus (now divided) of newts; an 
animal of this genus or group 1839. 

1. So might I. hear old T. blow his wreathéd 
horn Wonbsw. c. From their Lowzy Benches up 
started such noizy multitude of old grizly 
Tritons 1704. 

Triturate (tri-titire't), v. 1755. [— (riturat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. £riturare thresh corn, f. L. 
fritura rubbing, threshing, f. trit-, pa. ppl. 
stem of terere rub; see TRITE, -URE, -ATE?.] 
trans. To reduce to fine particles or powder 
by rubbing, bruising, pounding, crushing, or 
grinding; to comminute, pulverize; also, to 
mix (solids, or a solid and a liquid) in this 
way. So Tritura-tion, the action or process 
of triturating; a mass produced, or medicine 
prepared, by trituration 1046. 

fTri-ture, 1057. - L. tritura; see prec.] 
Pounding or grinding; comminution; tri- 
turation —1790. 

Triumph (troi-5mf), sb. [In xiy (Chaucer) = 
OFr. triumphe (mod. triomphe) — L. trium- 
phus, earlier triumpus, prob. — Gr. 6píauBos 
hymn to Bacchus (Dionysus).] 1. Rom. Hist. 
The entrance of a victorious commander 
with his army and spoils in solemn pro- 
cession into Rome, permission for which was 
granted by the senate in honour of an 
important achievement in war. 2. transf. The 
action or fact of triumphing; victory, con- 
quest, or the glory of this; also, a triumphal 
feat, signal achieveme late ME. tb. 
transf. The subject of triumph. Mut. 3. 
Pomp; splendour; glory; magnificence —1718. 
14. A public festivity ; a spectacle or pageant; 
esp, à tournament —1825. 5. The exultation 
Of victory or success; elation; rapturous 
delight 1582. b. In t., triumphant; trium- 
Phantly 1593. 16. A triumphal arch (rare) 
71658. 17. ds. a. = TRUMP sb.“ 1. 1606. 
tb. = TRUMP 1 b. —1626. 

. transf. That my sad looke, Should grace the 

T. of great Bullingbrooke SHAKS. 2. It was the 
t. of civilization over brute force 1853. A dress 
is a t. of ugliness (mod.. 4. What newes 
gon Oxford? Hold those Iusts & Triumphs? 

HAKS, 

Triumph (troi;mf), v. 1483. [- OFr. 
friumpher (mod. triompher) — L. triumphare, 
f. triumphus; see prec.] 1. intr. To celebrate 
à Roman triumph 1530. 2. To be victorious; 
to prevail; to gain the mastery 1508. tb. 
trans, To triumph over; to conquer —1007. 
€. To live in pomp or splendour —1568. 3. 
intr. To be elated at another's defeat, dis- 
comfiture, etc. ; ‘to insult upon an advantage 
gained’ (J.); hence, to rejoice, be elated or 
glad; to glory 1535. +4. intr. Cards. To trump 
e —1620. 

i He triumphed for his victories over the great 
Mithridates GIBBON. 2. He shall ascend With 
M ry, triumphing through the aire Over his 
oes and thine MiLT. b. We, that..were born 
12570 equal lords of the triumphed world, And 
551551 5 masters, but affections B. JONS. 3. 
fir The pi. in thy glorious Prophetesse SHAKS. 
ne pue blood of twentie thousand men Did t. in 
in ^ SHAKS. Hence Tri-umpher. Triumph- 

$ ppl. a. that triumphs; -ly adv. (now rare). 
. Oba (role ma, a. (sb.) late ME. 
155 Fr. triumphal (mod. triomphal) or L. 
triumphalis, f. triumphus; see TRIUMPH sb., 
575 1.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 

a triumph; celebrating or commemorating 
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a triumph or victory. 12. 
triumphant 1618. 

1, A t. ode in honour of Hercules 1835. T. arch, 
an arch erected in commemoration of a victory. 
T. chaplet, garland, wreath, the laurel wreath worn 
by the victor at a Roman triumph. 

B. sb. 11. An ode of triumph or victory; a 
pean —1589. 12. A token of triumph. MILT. 

Triumphant (troi,p-mfünt), a. 1494. [- OFr. 
triumphant (mod. triomphant) or L. tri- 
umphans, -ant-, pr. pple. of triumphare; 
see TRIUMPH v., -ANT.] 1. Celebrating a 
triumph or victory; of, pertaining to, of the 
nature of, or befitting a triumph. Now rare. 
1531. 2. That has achieved victory or suc- 
cess; conquering; victorious 1494. fb. transf. 
Of or gained by conquest. SHAKS. 13. 
Splendid; glorious; magnificent; noble; 
notable —1696. 4. Exulting or rejoicing for or 
as for victory; triumphing; exultant 1594. 

1. Like Captiues bound to a T. Carre SHAKS. 2. 
There is no reconciling. .Goodness with t. evil 
BROWNING. Church T. see CHURCH 4. 3. She's a 
most t. Lady, if report be square to her SHAKS. 
4. The t. cries of an immense multitude 1907. 
Hence Triu-mphancy, the state or quality of 
being t. Triu-mphantly adv. 

Triumvir (troip:mvou). Pl. -virs (voaz), 
or in L. form -viri (-viroi) 1579. [- L. 
triumvir, sing. deduced from pl. triumviri, 
back-formation from (rium virorum, gen. pl. 
of tres viri three men.] Rom. Hist. One of 
three magistrates or public officers forming 
a committee charged with one of the depart- 
ments of the administration; also, a member 
of the coalition of Pompey, Cæsar, and 
Crassus, B. O. 60 (first triumvirate), or of the 
administration of Cæsar, Antony, and 
Lepidus, B.C. 43 (second triumvirate). b. 
transf. and fig. pl. Three persons (or things) 
associated in power or authority 1619. So 
Triu-mviral a. of or pertaining to a t. or a 
triumvirate 1579. 

Triumvirate (troiv-mviret). 1584. [= L. 
triumviratus, f. triumvir; see -ATE'.] 1. Rom. 
Hist. The position, office, or function of the 
triumviri, or of a triumvir; an association of 
three magistrates for joint administration 
1601. 2. By extension: Any association of 
three joint rulers or powers 1584. 3. Less 
exactly, A group or set of three persons 
(rarely things); esp. three persons of autho- 
rity or distinction in any sphere 1654. 

3. This plaguy t.! A parson, a milliner, and a 
mantua-maker! RICHARDSON. 

fTriu-mviry. 1588. [perh. for L. triumviri, 
pl. of TRIUMVIR.] = prec. —1656. 

Triunal (trol, yu nu), a. poet. rare. 1711. 
lt. as next + -AL' I.] = next. 

Triune (troi-y&n, occas. troiyürn), a. (sb.) 
1605. [f. TRI- + L. unus one.] Three in one; 
constituting a trinity in unity. a. of the God- 
head 1635. b. gen. 1705. B. sb. A being that 
is three in one; a group of three things 
united; a trinity in unity 1005. 

Triunity (troiyü-niti). 1621. f. prec. + 
Arv, or f. TRI- + UNITY.) 1. The state or 
attribute of being three in one 1653. 2. A set 
or group of three constituting a unity; the 
Godhead conceived as three persons 1621. 

Trivalent (troi-vé'lént, tri-v-), a. 1868. [f. 
TRI- + -valent, deduced from VALENCY 2.] 
Chem, Having the combining power of three 
atoms of hydrogen or other univalent 
element; combining with three atoms of a 
univalent element or radical. Hence Tri- 
va-lence, Triva‘lency. 

Trivet (trivét). [Late ME. frevef, repr. 
OE. trefet (recorded once in doubtful appli- 
cation) — L. tripes, triped-, f. tri- TRI- + pes 
foot, after Gr. zplnovs TRIPOD.] A three- 
footed stand or support. Now rare exc. spec. 
A stand for a pot, kettle, or other vessel 
placed over a fire for cooking or heating 
something; orig. and properly standing on 
three fect; now often with projections by 
which it may be secured on the top bar of a 
grate. late ME. 

Phr. As right as a t., thoroughly or perfectly 
right (in ref. to a trivet’s always standing firm. 
on its three feet). 

Trivial (trivial), a. (sb.) late ME. [- L. 
trivialis, f. TRIVIUM; see -AL' 1.] I. 1. Belong- 
ing to the trivium of medieval university 
studies. 12. Threefold, triple. late ME. only. 
IL 1. Such as may be met with anywhere; 


Victorious, 


TROCHILIC 


common, everyday, familiar, trite. Now 
rare. 1589. 2. Of small account, paltry, poor; 
trifling, inconsiderable, unimportant 1593. 
3. Nat. Hist. Applied to names of animals 
and plants: a, to a Latin name added to the 
generic name to distinguish the species: = 
SPECIFIC A. 5. 1759. b. Popular, vernacular, 
vulgar 1815. 

1. The t. round, the common task KEBLE. 2. 
"The offence. .could..be passed by as altogether 
t. FREEMAN. 3. b. The t. name for the whole 
family of terns. is ‘sea-swallow’ 1901. 

B. sb. 1. pl. The three subjects of study con- 
stituting the trivium. Now only Hist. 1481. 
2. A trivial matter; a triviality, a trifle. Usu. 
pl.1715. Hence Tri-vialism (rare) t. charac- 
ter; a triviality. Tri-vialize v. trans. to 
make t. Tri-vial-ly adv., -ness (now rare). 

Triviality (triviæ-līti). 1598. (f. TRIVIAL + 
-rry. Cf. Fr. trivialité.] 1. The quality of 
being trivial; commonplace or trifling 
character. 2, With a or (commonly) in pl.: 
Something trivial; a trivial matter, remark, 
etc.; a trifle 1611. 

2. I. und little but repetitions and trivialities 


1004. 

Trivium (tri-vidm). 1804. [- med. L. use 
of L. trivium place where three roads meet, 
f. tri- TRI- + via way.) 1. In the Middle 
Ages, the lower division of the seven liberal 
arts, comprising grammar, rhetoric, and 
logic. 2. Zool. The three anterior ambulacra 
of an echinoderm 1870. 

-trix, sufix, ending of L. feminine agent- 
nouns (with stems in ric, acc. -tricem, 
whence Fr. -rice: see -TRICE), corresp. to 
masculines in - lor, as venatriz huntress, etc. 
Used chiefly in legal terms, as ADMINISTRA- 
TRIX, ExkCUTRIX, "TEsTATRIX, ete. In Geo- 
metry, words in -triz denote straight lines 
(linea being understood), as BISECTRIX, ete;. 
more rarely curves or surfaces, as INDICA- 
TRIX, TRACTRIX. The commoner suffix in 
Eng. is -TRESS; see also -TRICE. 

Troat (tró*t), v. 1611. (Cf. OFr. trout, also 
trut, an interjection for urging on hunting 
dogs, asses, or sheep.] Venery. intr. To cry or 
bellow: said of a buck at rutting time. 

Trocar (tró*kaz) 1706. [- Fr. trocart, also 
trois-quarts, f. trois three + carre (i= L. 
quadra) face of an instrument; so called 
from its triangular form.] A surgical instru- 
ment consisting of a perforator or stylet 
enclosed in a metal tube or cannula, used for 
withdrawing fluid from a cavity, asin dropsy, 


ete. 

Trochaic (troké'ik), a. and sb. 1589. [7 L. 
trochaicus — Gr. poxaixós, f. Tpoxaios; see 
'TROCHEE, -1c. Cf. Fr. trochaique.] Pros. A. 
adj. 1. Of a verse, rhythm, eto. : Consisting of, 
characterized by, or based on trochees. 2. 
Of a foot, etc.: Of the nature of a trochee 


„ spondee, a spondee having the accent or 
ictus upon the first syllable. 

B. sb. A trochaic verse or foot 1093. 

Trochal (tro-kàl, tró"-kàl) a. 1841. [f. Gr. 
poxós wheel + A I.] Zool. Resembling a 
wheel; rotiform. 

Trochanter (trokw-ntoi). 1615. E Fr. 
trochanter (Paré) - Gr. zpoxavr/ip (in sense 1), f. 
Tpéxev run.] Anat. and Zool. 1. A pro- 
tuberance or process in the upper part of the 
thigh-bone, serving for the attachment of 
certain muscles; usu., as in man, two in 
number, the great t. (t. major), and the lesser 
1. (t. minor). 2. Ent. The second joint of an 
insect's leg, next to the coxa 1816. Hence 
Trochanteric (-te-rik) a. pertaining to a t. 

Troche (trots, tró»f, tró"k). 1597. [An 
altered f. TROCHISK; sometimes written 
trochee (tro"-ki).] Pharm. = 'TROCHISK. 

Trochee (tró*ki) 1589. [- L. trocheus 
(also used) — Gr. zpoxatos, prop. adj. (sc. sos 
foot) running, tripping, f. zpóxos, f. rpéxew 
run. Cf. Fr. frochée.] Pros. A metrical foot 
consisting of a long followed by a short 
syllable; in accentual verse, of an accented 
followed by an unaccented syllable. 

"Trochilic (troki-lik), a. and sb. rare. 1570. 
It. Gr. zpoxiàos, taken in sense of rpoxós wheel 
+ -6.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to rotary 
motion; relating to wheels 1605. B. sb. The 
science or art of rotary motion 1570. Also 


trochilics. 


TROCHILIDINE 


Trochilidine (trokilidoin), a. 1861. [f. 
mod.L. Trochilide (f. TROCHILUS!, -ID?) + 
"INE.] Ornith. Belonging to or characteristic 
of the family Trochilidz or humming-birds. 

ITrochilus' (tro-kilds). 1579. [L. — Gr. 
zpoxüos, f. zpéxew run.] Ornith. 1. A small 
Egyptian bird (not certainly identified) said 
by the ancients to pick the teeth of the 
crocodile. 2. A Linnean genus of Amer. 
birds, orig. including all the then known 
humming-birds: now greatly restricted 
1752. 

Tro-chilus-. 1563. [L., app. the same 
word as prec.; cf. Gr. rpoyàla sheaf of a 
pulley.) Arch. A concave moulding: esp. 
in classical architecture. 

tTro-chisk. late ME. I- Fr. trochisque — 
late L. trochiscus — Gr. rpoxtoxos small wheel 
or globe, pill, lozenge, dim. of zpoyás wheel.] 
A medicated tablet or disc; a (round or 
ovate) pastille or lozenge —1748. 

Trochite (tro-koit, tro. keit). Now rare or 
Obs. 1676. [- mod.L. trochites, f. Gr. Tpoxós. 
wheel; see Arz. 2 a.) Paleont. = ENTRO- 
curte. Hence Trochitic (troki-tik) a. 

Trochlea (tro-klià). 1693. [L.; cf. Gr. 
7poxwMa sheaf of a pulley.) Anat. A pulley- 
like structure or arrangement of parts, with 
a smooth surface upon which some other 
part, as a bone or tendon, slides; spec. (a) 
the surface of the inner condyle of the 
humerus at the elbow-joint, with which the 
ulna articulates; (b) the cartilaginous loop 
through which the superior oblique muscle 
of the eye passes. 

Trochlear (tro-kliüx), a. 1681. [In xvn = 
mod.L. trochlearis; in later use f. TROCHLEA 

AR] 1. Anat. Belonging to or connected 
with a trochlea, as a muscle, nerve, etc.; 
forming a trochlea, as a surface of a bone, 
ete. 2. Hol. Pulley-shaped, as the embryo of 
Commelynacea 1830, 

1. T, muscle, the superior oblique muscle of the 
eye. T. nerve, each of the fourth pair of cranial 
nerves, the motor nerves for the t. muscles. 

Trocho- (troko), bef. a vowel troch- (trok), 
comb. form repr. Gr. zpoyós wheel, disc; as in 
Tro:chosphere, a larval form constituting 
a stage in the development of most, molluscs 
and of certain worms, esp. marine annelids, 
characterized by a spheroidal body with a 
ring of cilia. 

Trochoid (tro-koid, tró"koid), sb. and a. 
1704. [= Gr. rpoxoes round like a wheel, 
1. rpoxós wheel + «los; see -OID.] A. sb. 1. 
Geom. A curve traced by a point on or con- 
nected with a rolling circle; orig. = Cycrom 
1; now usu. restricted to the curtate and 
prolate cycloids traced respectively by points 
within and without the circle; also extended 
to the HYPOTROCHOID and the EpiTROCHOID 
1704. 2. Zool. A gasteropod of the family 
Trochidæ; a top-shell 1839. B. adj. 1. Geom. 
= next 1 (rare) 1882. 2. Conch. Top-shaped, 
conical with flat base, as the shells of the 
genus Trochus or family Trochidw; Zool. 
belonging to the family Trochida 1859. 3. 
Anat. Applied to a pivot-joint, in which one 
bone turns upon another with a rotary 
motion 1857. 

Trochoidal (trokoi-dal), a. 1799. [f. prec. 
7 -AL! 1.] I. Geom. Having the form or nature 
of a trochoid; pertaining or relating to 
trochoids. 2. Conch. = prec. B. 2 (rare) 
1891. 3. Anat. = prec. B. 3 (rare) 1882, 

Trochus (tro. KBS, tro-kos). Pl. trochi 
(kei), also trochuses. 1706. [L. — Gr. 
7poxós wheel, f. zpéyew run.) 1. Gr. and Rom. 
Antiq. A wheel or hoop, used in athletic 
exercises or as a plaything. 2. Zool. a. A 
genus of gasteropod molluses, having a top- 
Shaped or conical shell; the type of the 
family Trochidz or top-shells 1753. b. The 
internalring of cilia in the trochal organ of a 
rotifer 1888, 

Trod (trod), sb. Now dial. [OE. trod = 
ON. trod treading, trampling, f. ON. troða, 
Goth. trudan tread, f. grade-var. of *tred, 
TREAD v.] fl. Tread, footprint, track, trace 
—1563. 2. A trodden way; a footpath, path, 
way. dial. 1570. 

2. Thus in the middle t. I safely went 1642. 
Trod (trod), ppl. a. 1632. Shortened from 
TRODDEN: chiefly as second element of combs. 
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Trod (trod), pa. t. and pple. of TREAD v. 

Trodden (tro-d'n), ppl. a. 1545. [Late ME. 
troden, repl. OE. and ME. treden, pa. pple. of 
TREAD v.] That has been walked, stepped, or 
trampled upon. 

Troglodyte (tro. g., tró*glódoit), sb. (a.) 


1555. [- L. troglodyta — Gr. zpwyAobtrns, 
corrupt form (as if = cave-dwellers) of 
tpwyoðórns (rat, name of an Ethiopian 


people in Herodotus), after røúyàn hole.] 1. 
One of various races or tribes of men (chiefly 
ancient or prehistoric) inhabiting caves or 
dens (natural or artificial); a cave-dweller, 
cave-man. 2. Applied to: fa. A bird of the 
genus Troglodyles; a wren (rare) b. An 
anthropoid ape of the genus Troglodytes, as a 
gorilla or chimpanzee. 1706. 3. fig. A person 
who lives in seclusion; one unacquainted 
with the ways of the world; a ‘hermit’. 
Also, a dweller in a hovel or slum. 1854. 4. 
attrib. or adj. That is a t.; of or belonging to a 
t. or troglodytes 1704, 

1. They were Troglodites, and had no dwelling 
but in the hollowes of the rocks 1642. 3. A belief 
worthy only of troglodytes inaccessible to Im- 
períal..thought 1905. Hence "Tro:glody:tal a. 

Troglodytic (trog-, tró*glodi-tik), a. 1585. 
[= L. troglodyticus — Gr. race; see prec., 
-10.] 1. Inhabited or frequented by troglo- 
dytes; pertaining to or characteristic of a 
troglodyte. 2. Having the habits of a troglo- 
dyte; cave-dwelling 1676. 3. Resembling a 
troglodyte; of a degraded type; also fig. not 
interested in or conversant with affairs 1871. 

3. A respectable t. peer 1910, So Troglody:ti- 


cal a, 

Trogon (tró"gon) 1792. [mod.L., Gr. 
Teiyor, pr. pple. of zpdyew gnaw.) Ornith. 
A bird of the genus Trogon or family 
Trogonidz, widely distributed in tropical 
and subtropical regions, esp. in the New 
World, and characterized by soft plumage of 
varied and usu. brilliant colouring. 

Troic (tró*ik), a. 1831. [- Gr. Tpoxós, f. 
Tpós, name of the mythical founder of Troy.) 
Pertaining or related to ancient Troy; 
Trojan. 

Troika (troikü). 1842. (Russ. f. troc 
three.) A Russian vehicle drawn by three 
horses abreast. 

Troilite (tró"iloit) 1808. It. the name of 
Dominico Troili, who described a meteorite 
containing thís mineral which fellin 1766; see 
DITE! 2 b.] Min. A sulphide of iron found in 
meteorites. 

Trojan (tró*-d3ün), d. and sb. ME. [repl. 
earlier Troian (xiv, Chaucer) Troyan (XV) = 
L. Troianus, f. Troia Troy; see -AN.] A. 
adj. Of or pertaining to ancient Troy or its 
inhabitants. late ME. B. sb. 1. An inhabitant 
or native of Troy ME. 2. collog. à. A merry 
or roystering fellow; a boon companion; à 
person of dissolute life; also (in later use 
only) a good fellow (often with /rue or 
trusty) 1600. b. A brave or plucky fellow; a 
person of great energy or endurance: usu in 
phr. like a T. 1846. 

2. a. He was a kinde good fellow, a true Troyan 
. b. Working like a T. 1846. 

Troll (tró*D, sb.’ 1663. [f. TROLL v.] 1. The 
act of trolling; a going or moving round; 
routine or repetition 1705. 2. A song the 
parts of which are sung in succession; a 
round, a catch 1820. 3. Angling. The method 
of trolling in fishing for pike, etc. 1681. 4. — 
TROLLEY sb. 1. local. 1663. 

2. It is sad..to miss..the joyous t, of his 


ballads 1856. 

Troll (tró*D, sb.* 1616. L ON., Swed. 
troll (Da. trold); of unkn. origin.] In Scan- 
dinavian mythology, One of a race of super- 
natural beings formerly conceived as giants, 
now, in Denmark and Sweden, as dwarfs or 
imps, supposed to inhabit caves or sub- 
terranean dwellings. 

Troll (trol), v. arch. and dial. late ME. 
[Of doubtful identity in all senses; Fr. 
tróler (ttroller) wander casually, and (M)HG. 
trollen stroll, toddle, have been compared.] 
I. I. intr. To ramble, saunter, stroll 1691. 
2. trans. To move (a ball, bowl, etc.) by or as 
by rolling; to roll, bowl, trundle; to roll (the 
eyes); to throw (dice). late ME. 3. intr. To 
roll; also, to turn round and round; to spin, 
whirl 1581. 


TROMOMET 


2. Shee trowled her an, eyes ji 
1628. 3. To t. itin a Coach amd puro 
IL. intr. To move nimbly, as the tongue 
speaking; to wag. Alsosaidofa person. 
or arch. 1616. Tb. trans. ( 
tongue) volubly 1747. 

b. To sing, to dance, To dress, and troule 
Tongue, and roule the Eye MILT, - 
HII. 1. To cause to pass from one 
another; esp. in phr. fo t. the bowl -1600, 
intr. Of the vessel or its contents: To 
culate, be passed round 1808. 3. To com 
in abundantly; to ‘roll’ in 1689. 
1. Trowl the bowl, the jolly nut-brown bowl 
DEKKER, 
IV. 1. trans. To sing (something) in 

manner of a round or catch; to sing ina 
rolling voice; to chant merrily 1575. b. fur, 
To sing in this way; to carol, warble 1879. 
2. Of bells: To give forth a recurring cadenc 
of full, mellow tones; of a song: to be 
uttered in a full, rolling, or joyial voice; 
iransf. of a tune: to 'run in one's head" 
1607. 3. trans. To utter nimbly or rapidly; 
to recite in a full rolling voice. Also intr. of 
speech. 1625, 
1. Will you troule the Catch You taught me but 
Whileare? SHAKS. 2. I have had..a Tune trouling — 
in my Head DRYDEN. 
V. Angling. intr. To angle with a running 
line; also (frans.) to fish (water) in this wi 4 
spec. a. to fish for pike by working a dead 
bait by a sink-and-draw motion; b. to angle. 
with a spinning bait; c. U.S. and Se, to trail 
a baited line behind a boat 1606. E! 
‘The peasant. . With patient angle trolls the flnny 
deep GOLDSM. Hence Tro'ller, . 
Trolley, trolly (troli) Also trawley. 
1823. [Of dial. origin; cf. local troll, firole. 
(xvi), presumably f. TROLL v., and the similar 
lorry, rolly, rully.] 1. Locally applied to 
low cart of various kinds, e.g. a Coster 
monger's cart. 2. A low truck without sides 
or ends, esp. one with flanged wheels for run- 
ning on a railway, etc. 1858. 3. A groo 4 
metallic pulley which travels along, and 
receives current from, an overhead electric 
wire, the current being then conveyed by a 
t.-pole or other conductor to a motor, usu, 
that of a car on a street railroad; also called — i 
t.-wheel. Also applied to any pulley running 
along an overhead track. 1801. b. U.S. Short 
for t. car 1891. : 
Comb.: t.-car (U.S.), an electric car driven by 
means of a t,; -pole, a hinged pole on an electric 
car, supporting the t. and conveying the current 
from the overhead wire; -wire, an overhi 
electric wire supplying current to the trolleys of 
electric cars, 

fTroll-ma:dam. 1572. (app. an altera- 
tion of Fr. trou-madame (f. trou hole) by 
association with TROLL v.) A game played by 
ladies, resembling bagatelle —1819. 
Trollop (troop). 1615. [Of unkn. origin; 
for form and sense cf. TRULL.] An untidy or 
slovenly woman; a slattern, slut; also, 
occas., a trull. 

Hence Tro:llop v., to act in a slovenly way. 
Trolly (tro-li). 1700. [Cf. Flem, (ralje, 
traalje trellis, lattice, mesh.] A kind of lace 
having the pattern outlined with a thick 
thread. 


Tro-mbash. 1807. [Native name.] A 
Sudanese boomerang. 

Trombone (trombó*n, tre-mbd'n), 1724. 
[= Fr. trombone (earlier t/rombon) or il 
source It. trombone, augm. of tromba TRUMP 
eb. ü; cf. -00N.] 1. Mus. A large loud-toned: 
brass instrument of the trumpet kind, 
consisting of a long tube bent twice er 
itself, and ending in a bell mouth; the i 
shaped bend nearer the mouthpiece is Ol 
double telescoping tubes, sliding upon one 
another, so that the length of the sounding. 
tube may be adjusted to produce the desii 
note. (It is also made with valves and Uer. 
instead of the slide.) b. One who plays this 
instrument 1848, 2. (trombo-ne), pl. trom- 
boni (mi). = BLvxpERBUss 1. 1704. Trom- 
bo-nist = 1 b. 

Tromometer (tromo:mitoi) 1878. f. S 
toduos trembling + -METER.] An instrument 
for measuring or detecting faint earth- — 
tremors. Hence Tromome'tric, -al adjs. 
Tromo-metry, the scientific use of the t. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


peare was born in 1564 at Stratford-upon-Avon, where he died and was buried in 
ace in Henley Street (top left) is preserved as a museum, which contains among 
desk (top right) said to have been used by him when he attended Stratford Gram- 
582 Shakespeare married Anne Hathaway, whose family had been long established 
farmed the land surrounding the house (above left) now known as Anne Hatha- 
Local tradition has it that he courted her on the settle (above right). No portrait 

s known to exist although the Ely Palace Portrait (right) may have been, and the 

;ir at Holy Trinity Church (bottom centre) was accepted as a likeness by his contem- 
will, made on March 25, 1616 (a copy of which is seen bottom left), he left her only 

t bed and the furniture’. Shortly after his marriage he went to London where he 
tor; it was probably during this period that he began to write for the theatre. He 
and collaborated in the writing of several more. Other works include 154 sonnets, 
ac poem and 2 narrative poems. In 1769 David Garrick inaugurated a 3-day Shakes- 
e at Stratford-upon-Avon, but a theatre for the performance of the plays was not 


speare Theatre (bottom right) which was opened in 1932 attract audiences from all 


SEATS OF GOVERNMENT 


(Top 99 The Houses of Parliament, Cape Town, Republic of South Africa. 
(Job right) Parliament Buildings, Wellington, New Zealand. (Above left) 
| [The Kremlin, Moscow, U.S.S.R. (Above right) The Palace of Westminster, 
which contains both the Houses of the British Parliament. (Right) The 
Capitol, Washington D.C., U.S.A. (Below left) The Assemblée Nationale, 
Paris. (Below right) Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, Canada. (Bottom left) 
The Federal Parliament House, Canberra, Australia. (Bottom right) Par- 
liament House, New Delhi, India. (South African Tourist Office, High 
Commissioner for New Zealand, A. P. N., B. T. A., United States Information 
ervice, French Government Tourist Office, Information Canada Photothéque 
photo by Hans Blohm, Australian News and Information Service bhotograph 
by lan Mitchell, Keystone Press Agency.) 


TROMPE 


Trompe (trónp). 1828. [Fr.] An appara- 
tus for producing a blast, in which water 
falling in a pipe carries air into a receiver, 
where it is compressed, and thence led to the 
blast-pipe. 

Tron (tron). Hist. Chiefly Sc. 1449. [= 
OFr. trone - L. trutina — Gr. pur n balance. 
Cf. AL. trona (XH), tronus, um (XH)] A 
public weighing apparatus in a city or 
(burgh) town; also, the post of this used as a 
pillory; a market-place. 

Trona (tró-ná). 1799. [- Swed., app. f. 
North Afr. Arab. ſrũna, apocopate f. nafriin 
Natron — Gr. d soda.] Min. Native 
hydrous sodium carbonate, found in N. 
Africa and America, 

Tronage (trd"néd3). ME. I- AFr. 
ironage (whence AL. tronagium 1200); see 
TRON, Adk.] The weighing of merchandise 
at the tron or publie weighing machine; à 
charge or toll upon goods so weighed; the 
right of levying such charge. 

Trone, obs. f. THRONE. 

\Tronk (tronk). 1693. [S. Afr. Du. — Pg. 
ironco trunk, stock (of a tree), the stocks, 
prison.] A prison. 

Troolie (trü-li). 1769. [Tupi tururi.] The 
leaf of the bussu palm. Also t. hut. 

Troop (trip), sb. 1545. [(Early also 
troupe, trowpe) ~ Fr. troupe, back-formation 
from iroupeau flock, herd, dim. of med. L. 
troppus (sc. de jumentis) herd of mares, 
prob. of Gmc. origin.) 1. a. A body of 
soldiers. b. A number of persons (or things) 
collected together; a party, company, band 
1584. c. Of animals: A herd, flock, swarm 
1587. d. Used to indicate a great number; a 
‘lot’; esp. in pl. ‘flocks’, ‘swarms’ 1590. fe. 
= TROUPE — 2. pl. Armed forces col- 
lectively 1598. 3. Mil. spec. A subdivision of 
a cavalry regiment commanded by a cap- 
tain, corresp. to a company of foot and a 
battery of artillery 1590. b. The command of 
c. A company of boy scouts 
signal on the drum for troops 
to assemble in readiness to march; the 
assembly 1672. 

1. a. Amid the thickest troupes of his enemies in 
the battaile of Agincourt HOLLAND. b. At a little 
Distance..a T. of Gipsies ADDISON. d. Honor, 
Loue, Obedience, Troopes of Friends SHAKS. 2. 
The courage displayed by our troops COBDEN, 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-bird (U.S.), a troopial; 

-boot (CS.), a cavalry boot; -fowl (U.S.), a 
scaup-duck; -horse, a cayalry horse. 

Troop (trap), v. 1565. [f. prec.] 1. intr. 
To gather in a company; to come together; 
to flock, assemble. 2. ta. trans. To assemble 
(individuals) into a troop or company —1620. 
b. intr. To associate with 1592. 3. To walk, 
go, pass; colloq. (with off, away, ete.) to go 
away, ‘be off’, ‘pack’-1590. 4, To march in 
rank; to walk or pass in order. Now collog. 
1592. 5. To come or go in great numbers; to 
flock (in, out) 1610, 6. trans. (Mil., from prec. 
4) T'o t. the colour (or colours): to perform that 
Portion of the ceremonial known as mount- 
ing guard in which the colour is received 
1803. 7. To transport (troops) 1882. 

1. As Armies at the call Of Trumpet. T. to thir 
Standard MIL. 2. b. So shewes a Snowy Doue 
trooping with Crowes SHAKS. 4. Y* verger troops 
before ye Deane 1682. 5. The flocking shadows 
pale T, to th’ infernall jail MILT. 

Trooper (trü-poa). 1640. [f. TROOP sb. + 
Ant.] I. A soldier in a troop of cavalry. 2. 
A horse ridden by a trooper; a troop-horse 
1640, 3. In Australia: A mounted policeman 
1858. 4. A troop-ship 1872. 

1. Phr. To lie, swear, like a t. 

Troopial, troupial (trü-piah. 1825. L- Fr. 
troupiale (Brisson, 1760), f. troupe troop, from 
its living in flocks.] Any of various species 
of birds of the Amer. family Icterid@; esp. 
the icteric oriole. 

Troostite (trü-stoit). 1835. [f. name of 
Prof. G. Troost of Nashville, Tennessee; see 
JITE? 2 b.] 1. Min. A variety of WILLEMITE, 
with admixture of iron and manganese, 
Occurring in reddish hexagonal crystals. 2. 
deus A transitional constituent of steel 

Tropzolin (tropidlin). 1880. . next + 
JN; from the resemblance of the colour to 
that of the flowers of some species of 
Tropæolum.] Any of several orange dyes, of 
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complex composition, belonging to the class 
of sulphonic acids, 

ITropæolum (tropi-jljm). Pl. a, ums. 
1785. [mod.L. (Linn., 1737), f. L. tropeum. 
TROPHY; so called from the resemblance of 
the leaf to a shield and of the flower to a 
helmet.] Bot. A S. Amer. genus of herbs 
(family Tropzolacez or Geraniacez), mostly 
of trailing or climbing habit, with irreg- 
ular spurred flowers, usu. deep orange or 
yellow. 

Trope (trd"p). 1533, [- L. tropus figure of 
speech — Gr. zpémos turn, rel. to pérew 
turn.] 1. Rhet. A figure of speech which 
consists in the use of a word or phrase in a 
sense other than that which is proper to it; 
also, in casual use, a figure of speech; 
figurative language. 12. In Gregorian Music, 
a short distinctive cadence at the close of a 
melody —1620. 3. In the Western Church, a 
phrase, sentence, or verse introduced as an 
embellishment into part of the text of the 
mass or of the breviary office that is sung 
by the choir 1846. 4. Geom. The reciprocal 
of a node on a curve or surface 1869. 

1. [American] rhetoric is Rhodian rather than 
Attic, overloaded with tropes and figures BRYCE. 
Hence Tro:pal a. (Geom.) pertaining to or 
constituting a t. 

Trophi (tro".foi) sb. pl. 1826. [mod.L., 
pl. of trophus — Gr. rpoóós feeder, f. rpéóew 
nourish.] Zool. A collective name for the 
mouth-parts in insects, as organs for seizing 
and preparing the food. Also applied to the 
parts of the pharynx in rotifers, having a 
similar function. 

Trophic (tro-fik), a. 1873. L- Gr. rpopucds, 
f. roo nourishment; see -IC.] Biol. Of or 
pertaining to nutrition; spec. of certain nerves 
and nerye-centres, Concerned with or 
regulating the nutrition of the tissues. So 
Tro: phical a. 1857, -ly adv. 

Trophied (tra-. fd), a. 1022. [f. TROPHY 
sb. or v. + -ED.] Adorned with a trophy or 
trophies. 

‘Thro’ t. tombs of heroes and of kings 1798. 

Tropho- (tre-fo), comb. form repr. Gr. 
zpoé} nourishment, f. zpédew nourish; as 
in Tro-phoblast, a layer of cells external to 
the embryo, and supplying it with nourish- 
ment; also applied to the morbid growth in 
cancer. |/Tro:phoneuro:sis, any functional 
disorder due to derangement of the trophic 
action of the nerves. Tro:phosome Gr. 
oôpa body], the aggregate of nutritive zooids 
of a hydrozoan (dist. from gonosome). 

Trophonian (trofő"-niăn), a. 1792. If. L. 
Trophonius, Gr. Tpoédwos, proper name + 
-AN.] Pertaining to Trophonius, the mythical 
builder of the original temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, who after his death was worshipped 
as a god, and had an oracle in a cave in 
Bootia, which was said to affect those who 
entered it with such awe that they never 
smiled again: hence allus. 

Trophy (trf), sb. 1513. U Fr. trophée — 
L. tropheum, earlier tropaeum — Gr. ona, 
subst. use of n. of rpomatos, f. rpomí turning, 
putting to flight, defeat.] 1. Gr. and Rom. 
Antig. A structure erected (orig. on the field 
of battle, later in any public place) as a 
memorial of a victory in war, consisting of 
arms or other spoils taken from the enemy, 
hung upon a tree, pillar, ete. and dedicated 
to some divinity. Hence applied to similar 
monuments or memorials in later times. 
1550. b. transf. A painted or carved figure of 
such a memorial; by extension, an orna- 
mental or symbolic group of any objects, or 
a representation of such a group in decorative 
art 1034. 2. a. transf. Anything taken in 
war, or in hunting, etc.; à spoil or prize, esp. 
if kept or displayed as à memorial 1513. b. 
fig. Anything serving as a token or evidence 
of victory, MEE skill, power, etc.; a 

ment, memorial 1569. 
TOUR the posts hung helmets, darts, and 
spears, And captive chariots, axes, shields, and 
bars, And broken beaks of ships, the trophies of 
their wars DRYDEN. 2. a. A defeat and a wound 
were the only trophies of his expedition GIBBON. 
b. The triumphs and trophies of intellect 1871. 

Comb.: t.-money, -tax Hist., a tax formerly 
levied on householders in each county, for inci- 
dental expenses connected with the militia. 
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Hence Tro'phy v. trans. (chiefly pass.) tto trans- 
form into a t. (rare); to bestow a t. upon; to 
adorn with a t. or trophies. 

Tropic (tro-pik), sb. and d.! late ME. [~ 
L. tropicus — Gr. rooms pertaining to the 
*turning' of the sun at the solstice, tropical, 
f. room turning.) A. sb. 1. Astr. ta. Each of 
the two solstitial points, the most northerly 
and southerly points of the ecliptic, at which 
the sun reaches its greatest distance north or 
south of the equator, and ‘turns’ or begins to 
move towards it again; also (loosely), each 
of the two signs (Cancer and Capricorn) at 
the beginning of which these points occur 
1602. b. Each of two circles of the celestial 
sphere (t. of CANCER and J. of CAPRICORN), 
parallel to the equinoctial or celestial 
equator, and distant about 23° 28’ north and 
south of it, touching the ecliptic at the 
solstitial points 1503. c. fig. Turning-point; 
limit, boundary 1639. 2, Geog. Each of two 
parallels of latitude on the earth’s surface 
(corresp. to the celestial circles, 1 b, and 
called likewise l. of Cancer and t. of Capri- 
corn), distant about 23* 28' north and south. 
of the equator, being the boundaries of the 
torrid zone 1527. b. pl. With the: The region 
between (and about) these parallels; the 
torrid zone and parts immediately adjacent 
1837. 

2. b. The tropics are one vast garden EMERSON. 

B. adj. 1. Astr. = TROPICAL d. 1. Now rare 
or Obs. 1551. 2. Geog. = "TROPICAL d. 2. 1799. 
3. T. bird, any bird of the family Phaethon- 
tide, comprising sea-birds resembling terns, 
widely found in tropical regions, and charac- 
terized by webbed feet, rapid flight, and 
varied coloration. b. T. grape, the gulf- 
weed 1850. 

2. The rapid t. vegetation has reclaimed its old 
domains KINGSLEY. 

Tro: pic, a." 1881. [Arbitrarily f. ATROPIO; 
cf. TROPINE.] Chem. In t. acid, an acid 
forming a constituent of atropine. 

Tropical (tro-pikal), a. 1527. Uf. as TROPIO 
d. ; see -ICAL.] 1. Astr. Pertaining or relating 
to the tropics, or either tropic (in sense A. 1 
aor b). 2. Geog. Pertaining to, occurring in, 
or inhabiting the tropics; belonging to the 
torrid zone 1698. b. Path. Applied to 
diseases to which one is liable in tropical 
regions 1828. c. fig. Very hot, ardent, or 
luxuriant 1834. 3. Pertaining to, involving, 
or of the nature of a trope or tropes; meta- 
phorical, figurative 1567. 

1. T. year, the interval between two successive 
passages of the sun through the same ‘tropic’ or 
solstitial point (or, equivalently, through the 
same equinoctial point); the natural year of the 
seasons as reckoned from one solstice or equinox 
to the next. So t. month, the time taken by the 
moon in passing from either tropic (or either 
equinoctial point) to the same again. 2. T. fruits 
1700. The face of the desert. .is scorched by the 
direct and intense rays of a t. sun GIBBON, b. T. 
Liver 1893. c. Home he came. .in a hissing hot 
fit of t. rage 1834. 3. A strict and literall acception 
of a loose and tropicall expression SIR T. BROWNE. 

Tropically (tro-pikáli), adv, 1564. [f. prec, 
+ -LY*.] 1. Metaphorically. 2. With tropical 
heat, luxuriance, or violence 1852, D 

1. The Mouse-Trap: Marry how? T. Ham, II. 
ii, 247. 2. The rain..continues, although not 
quite so t: 1886. 

Tropicopolitan (tro:pikopo-litàn), d. 1878. 
[f. TROPIO, after COSMOPOLITAN.] Nat, Hist. 
Belonging to or inhabiting the whole of tho 
tropics, or tropical regions generally. ` 

Tropidine (tre pidin, oin). 1883. [Arbitra- 
rily f. TROPINE.] Chem. A. colourless oily 
alkaloid obtained from tropine by the action 
of acids. So Tropi-lidine, a liquid hydro- 
carbon, C,H,, obtained by the dry distilla- 
tion of tropine with quicklime. 

Tropine (trd"-pin, -oin). 1881. [Arbitrarily 
1. ATROPINE.] Chem. An alkaloid forming a 
constituent of atropine. 

Tropism (tro-piz'm). 1899. [The second 
element of HELIOTROPISM, etc., used as an 
inclusive or generic term.] Biol. The turning 
of an organism, or part of one, in a par- 
ticular direction in response to some special 
external stimulus. 

Tropo-, comb. form repr. Gr. rpómos turn- 
ing, ete. (see TROPE); as in Tropometer 
(trope-miter) [-METER] an instrument for 
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measuring the angle of turning or torsion 
of some part of the body, as the eye-ball or 
a long bone. 

"Tropologic (tropolo:dgik) a. late ME. 
(- late L. tropologicus = late Gr. rpomoloyc- 
Kós, f. rpózos TROPE; see -10.] = next. 

Tropological (tropolo-dsikál) a. 1528. f. 
as prec. + -AL' 1; see -ICAL.] Belonging to or 
involving tropology. 1. Metaphorical, figur- 
ative 1555. 2. Applied to a secondary sense 
or interpretation of Scripture, relating or 
applied to conduct or morals 1528. Hence 
Tropolo-gically adv. 

Tropology (tropo-lódsi). 1519. (- late L. 
tropologia — late Gr. tpomodoyla, f. pómos 
TROPE; see -LOGY. Cf. (O)Fr. tropologie.] 1. 
‘A speaking by tropes’; the use of metaphor 
in speech or writing. 2. A moral discourse; a 
secondary sense or interpretation of Scrip- 
ture relating to morals 1583. 3. A treatise on 
tropes or figures of speech 1667. 

"Tropopause (tro:pópoz). 1919. [f. as next 
+ PAUSE sb.) The (imaginary) boundary 
between the troposphere and the strato- 
sphere. 

"Troposphere (tro-pósfi»1). 1914. [f. TROPO- 
+ SPHERE sb.] The lower stratum of the 
atmosphere, lying below the stratosphere, to 
which convective disturbances are confined. 

Trot (trot), sb.' ME. I- (O) Fr. trot, f. 
troter (mod. trotter); see TROT v.] I. 1. A 
gait of a quadruped, orig. of a horse, between 
walking and running, in which the legs move 
in diagonal pairs almost together; hence 
applied to a similar gait of a man (or 
other biped) between à walk and a run. b. 
The sound of a horse, etc. trotting 1858. 2. A 
trotting-race (rare) 1891. 3. A toddling child; 
also, a small or young animal. collog. 1854. 4. 
U.S. slang. = CRIB sb. 17. 1801. 

IL, Fishing. (perh. a different word.) A long- 
line lightly anchored or buoyed, with baited 
hooks hung by short lines a few feet apart; a 
trawl-line; also, each of the short lines 
attached to this 1858. Hence Trot v.“ 1804. 

Trot (trot), sb. (ME. trat(t)e, early mod. 
trot (XV), obscurely rel. to AFr. trote (the 
second element in BAWDSTROT); of unkn. 
origin. An old woman; usu. disparaging: 
an old beldame, a hag. 

Trot (trot) v. late ME. [- OFr. troter 
(mod. trotter) :- Rom., med.L. frotlare, of 
Gmc. origin.) 1. intr. Of a horse, etc.: To go 
at the gait called the trot. Also said of a per- 
son. b. transf. Of a rider, etc., or of a vehicle. 
late ME. 2. To go or move quickly; to 
bustle; to run. Now colloq., implying short, 
quick motion in a limited area. late ME. t3. 
trans. a. To trot upon (something). rare. b. 
To go through at a trot. c. To traverse (a 
path) as if by trotting (rare). 1038. 4. To 
cause to trot; to lead or ride at the trot 1592. 
b. To conduct or escort (a person) fo or round 
a place 1888, c. To jog a child on one's knee; 
to ‘give a ride to’ 1853. 

1. b. I will t. to morrow a mile SHAKS. transf. 
We college poets t...on very easy nags THACK- 
ERAY. 2. Wante makes the olde wyfe t. 1581. 
3. a. My horse..boundes from the Earth..he 
trots the ayre SHAKS. 4. To trott the horses up 
and downe 1628. Phr. To t. out, to lead out and 
show off the paces of (a horse); hence fig. to bring 
forward (a person, an opinion, etc.) for or as for 
10 pae aon or approval; to exhibit, show off 

cotloq.). 

Troth (tróvp, trop), sb. arch. [Later form 
(XV) of ME. trouth(e, trowth(e, var. with stress- 
shifting and assim. to (row of tréowp TRUTH.] 
I. 1, Faithfulness, good faith, honesty, loyal- 
ty. 2. One's plighted word; the act of 
pledging one's faith, a promise, covenant. 
Chiefly in phr. to plight one's troth, to pledge 
po faith; spec. to engage oneself to marry. 

1. I shall sweare that I will. true faith and t. 
beare to our soveraigne lord the king 1620, 2. 
And therto I plight thee my trouth Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Matrimony. By (rarely upon) my t., a 
form of asseveration. 

II. Truth, in various senses —1663. b. In t. 
(arch.), tof (a) t.: truly, verily, indeed. late 
ME. c. Also ellipt. or as inf. arch. 1603. 
Hence Tro-thless a. perfidious, disloyal. 

Troth, v. Obs. or arch. late ME. [f. prec., 
or aphetic f. BETROTH v.] trans. To plight 
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one’s troth to; to engage in a contract, esp. 
of marriage. 

Troth-plight (trd*-p,plit), sb. arch. 1513. 
If. TROTH sb. + PLIGHT sb.'] The act of 
plighting troth, or troth plighted; a solemn 
engagement, esp. of marriage; betrothal. 

Tro-th-plight, pa. pple. and ppl. a. arch. 
ME. [f.as prec. + plight, pa. pple. of PLIGHT 
v.] Engaged by a ‘troth’ or covenant, esp. 
of marriage; betrothed. 

Tro:th-plight, v. arch. 1440. [f. as prec. 
+ PLIGHT v.!] (rans. = TROTH v. 

Trotter (trotoi). late ME. If. TROT v. 
+ -ER'.) 1. A horse, etc. which trots; spec. a 
horse especially bred and trained to the trot. 
2. One who moves or goes about briskly and 
constantly 1562. 3. Usu. pl. The feet of a 
quadruped, esp. those of sheep and pigs as 
used for food; also joc., the feet of a human 
being 1522. 

Trottoir (trotwar), 1804. [Fr. (xvi), f. 
trotter TROT v.] A paved footway on each 
side of a street; a pavement. 

Trotyl (tró"til). 1918. f. trot of trinitro- 
toluol + I.] Trinitrotoluol. 

Troubadour (trü-büdü?z, -dó»i) 1727. [- 
Fr. troubadour — Pr. trobador (= OFr. 
troveor; see "TROUVÉRE) f. (robar, OFr. 
trover; see TROUVERE.] One of a class of 
lyric poets, living in southern France, eastern. 
Spain, and northern Italy, from the 11th to 
the 13th cc., who sang in Provençal (langue 
d'oc), chiefly of chivalry and gallantry, some- 
times including wandering minstrels and jon- 
gleurs. b. (ransf. One who composes or sings 
verses or ballads 1826, 

Trouble (tro-b’l), sb. ME. I- OFr. truble, 
turble (mod. trouble), f. tourbler, etc.; see 
TROUBLE v.] 1. Disturbance of mind or 
feelings; worry, vexation; affliction; grief; 
perplexity; distress. Now often also in 
lighter use. b. With a and pl.: An instance 
of this; a misfortune, calamity; a distressing 
circumstance, occurrence, or experience 
1515. C. fransf. A thing or person that gives 
trouble; a cause or occasion of affliction or 
distress 1591. 2. Public disturbance, dis- 
order, or confusion; with a and pl, an 
instance of this. late ME. 3. Pains or 
exertion; care, toil, labour. Phr. 7'o put to, 
to take (the) t. 1577. 4, a. A disease, ailment; 
a morbid affection 1726. b. A woman's 
travail. (Also of an animal.) dial. or euphem. 
1825. 5. euphem., collog., ete. a. Unpleasant 
relations with the authorities, esp. such as 
involve arrest, imprisonment, or punishment 
1560. b. Said of the condition of an un- 
married woman with child 1891. 6. Mining. 
A dislocation in a stratum; a fault (usu. 
small) 1672. b. Faulty working of apparatus 
or machinery 1889. 

1. In the tyme of my t. I call vpon the COVER- 
DALE Ps. 85[6]:7. To prevent t. in case of a 
breakdown on the mains 1910. b. To take 
Armes against a Sea of troubles SHAKS. 2. It 
maketh troble and rebellion in the realme 
LATIMER. 

Trouble (trv-b'l), v. ME. [- OFr. trubler, 
turbler (mod. troubler) :- Rom. *turbulare, f. 
*turbulus (whence (O)Fr. trouble disturbed, 
turbid), for L. turbidus 'TURBID.] I. 1. trans. 
To disturb, agitate, ruffle (water, air, etc.); 
to make turbid, dim, or cloudy. Now rare or 
arch. 2. To disturb, derange; to interrupt; 
to hinder, mar. Obs. or arch. ME. 

1. Like a fountaine troubled, Muddie, ill seeming, 
thicke SHAKS. 2. T. not the peace SHAKS. 

II. 1. To put into a state of (mental) 
agitation or disquiet; to disturb, distress, 
perplex ME. 2. To injure; to molest, oppress. 
late ME. b. Of disease or ailment: To afflict; 
sometimes in weakened sense, to affect. late 
ME. 3. To vex, annoy; to tease, plague, 
worry, pester, bother 1538. b. In lighter 
sense: To put to inconvenience, incommode; 
*to give occasion of labour to: a word of 
civility or slight regard’ (J.) 1516. c. With 
for; To pester with requests, importune; 
hence, in a formula of polite request: to give 
(a person) the trouble of passing or handing 
something 1516. d. refl. To take the trouble, 
exert oneself (% do something) 1500. e. intr. 
for refl. = d. (collog.) 1880. 

1. Now my soule is troublid WYCLIF John 12:27. 
2. b. Being troubled with a raging tooth, I could. 
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not sleepe SHAKS. 3. Take the Boy to you: he so 
troubles me, "Tis past enduring SHAKS. b. Let 
me t. you with one more question JOWETT, c. 
The new pupil who 'troubled' Mr. Pecksniff for 
the loaf DICKENS. d. He had never-troubled 
himself. to understand the question 1845. e. Do 
not t. to bring back the boat 1884. Trou-bler, 
one who or that which troubles; a disturber; an 
Oppressor. 

Troublesome (tro-b’lsim), a. 1548. ff. 
TROUBLE sb. + -SOME'.] Full of, characterized 
by, or causing trouble. 

Thys t. world Bk. Com. Prayer. Ile rather be 
vnmannerly, then t. SHAKS. The process is t. and 
dangerous 1836. Hence Trou-blesome-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Troublous (try blos), a. Now only literary 
or arch. 1449. [- OFr. froubleus, f. troble, 
eto. see TROUBLE sb., -0U$.] 1. Characterized 
by trouble, agitation, or disturbance; dis- 
ordered, unsettled, confused. b. Causing 
disturbance; turbulent; restless, unquiet 
1450. 2. Causing trouble or grief; grievous; 
vexatious, troublesome 1463. 

1. There are long t. periods, before matters come 
to a settlement CARLYLE. b. A sedicious fellow, 
and a t. preacher LATIMER. Hence Trou-blous- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Trou-de-loup (trudlu) 1789. [Fr., lit, 
*wolf-hole, wolf-pit'.] Mil. In field fortifica- 
tion, a conical pit with a pointed stake fixed 
vertically in the centre, rows of which are dug 
before a work to hinder an enemy's approach. 
Usu. pl. trous-le-loup (trudlu). 

Trough (tròf, trof), sb. I0 E. trog = OFris., 
OS. trog, OHG. troc (Du., G. trog), ON. trog t 
Gmc. *írusaz : IE. *drukós, f. *dru- wood, 
TREE.] 1. A narrow open box-like vessel, 
made of wood, stone, metal, or earthenware, 
to contain liquid; esp. a drinking-vessel for 
domestic animals; also, a tank or vat used 
for washing, kneading, brewing, and various 
other purposes. (Often with prefix, as 
drinking-, hog-, horse-, kneading-L) b. A 
small vessel of similar shape used in chemis- 
try, photography, etc. 1819. 2. spec. a. An 
oblong vessel containing the water in which a 
grindstone runs 1725. b. An oblong box with 
divisions serving as the cells of a voltaic 
battery; also short for t-battery 1800. €. 
Mining. An oblong tank in which ores are 
washed; a rocker or buddle 1877. d. T'ypog. 
A metal-lined box in which stones, ete. are 
washed 1891. 13. A small primitive boat 
—1633. 4. A channel, pipe, or trunk for con- 
veying water; a conduit; a gutter fixed under 
the eaves of a building. late ME. 5. A 
hollow or valley resembling a trough; spec. 
in Geol. a basin-shaped depression (longer 
than broad) 1513. b. Meteorol. A line or 
elongated region of lower barometric pressure 
between two regions of higher pressure 1882. 

5. The whole valley, or strath, or t. of the Clyde 
1819. T. of the sea, the hollow on the surface 
between two waves. 

attrib. and Comb.: t. girder, an iron girder 
shaped like a t.; t. gutter, a box-like channel for 
drainage; a rain-water pipe of this form; t. shell, 
a mollusc of the family Mactride. Hence Trough 
v. trans. (a) Geol. to form into a t. or into the shape 
ofa t. (b) To treat in some way in a t.; to stain 
or mould in a t. 

Trounce (trauns) v. 1551. [Of unkn. 
origin; connection with OFr. troncer, 
troncher cut, cut off a piece from, retrench, 
cannot be made out.] tl. (rans. To trouble, 
afflict, distress; to discomfit, harass —1055. 
2. To beat, thrash, belabour, cudgel; to flog 
1568. 3. To punish; also, to get the botter 
of, defeat 1657. b. To indict, to sue at law. 
Now dial. 1638. 4. To censure; to scold 
severely 1007. : m 

2. Flattered with the hopes of seeing a bail 
trounced SMOLLETT. Hence Trou-ncer, one who 
trounces; spec. an odd man (see Opp A. II. 4 n 

(Troupe (trap). 1825. [Fr., = TROOP.] 
company of dancers, players, or the like. 
Hence Troupe v. Trouper. jh 

Trouse (trüz, trauz). Now Hist. and arch. 
1578. I- Ir. (and Se. Gael.) triubhas, orig. 
pronounced trivds or triwds, in mod. 3n 
Pronunce. frius (see TREWS). Ult. etym, obse] 
1. A close-fitting article of attire for the but 
tocks and thighs (divided below), to the lowe T 
extremities of which stockings Were 
attached; spec. = Trews. In later use, 
drawers or knee-breeches. 12. pl = 
‘TROUSERS 2. —1820. 
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Trousers (trau-zoaz), sb. pl. 1599. [Ex- 
tension, after drawers, of prec.] fi. = prec. 
1.—1834. 2. A loose-fitting garment of cloth 
worn by men, covering the loins and legs to 
the ankles. (Also æ pair of t.) 1081. b. The 
loose bag-like drawers or pantaloons worn by 
both sexes in Moslem countries 1775. c. 
Pantalettes 1821. 3. In sing. form trouser, 
in various s 1609. b. A single leg of a 
pair of trousers 1893. 

Comb. (with trouser-): trouser-press, a con- 
trivance for pressing the legs of t. so as to produce 
a crease; trouser-stretcher, a device for 
stretching t. so as to take out any 'bagginess'. 
Hence Trou'ser v. slang, trans. to put (money 
ete.) into the trouser-pocket, to pocket. 

Trousseau (truso). ME. [Fr., dim. f. 
trousse TRUSS sb.] 1. fa. A bundle. b. A 
bunch of keys. rare. (perh. only as Fr.) 1847. 
2. A bride's outfit of clothes, house-linen, 
etc. Also alirib. 1833. 

Trout (traut). [Late OE. (ruht = late L. 
tructa.| 1, A well-known freshwater fish of 
the genus Salmo, esp. S. fario, the common 
trout; it has numerous spots of red and black 
on its sides and head, and is greatly valued 
as a sporting fish and on account of its 
edible quality. b. collect. sing. 1602. 2. Used 
as a name of various fish (chiefly Salmonida) 
resembling the trout in appearance or habits. 
Now local, 1604. 3. With defining prefix, as 
the name of various species of the genus 
Salmo (or of the allied genus Salvelinus), and 
occas. of other genera 1661. 

3. Bastard t. (U.S.), the squeteague, Cynoscion 
nothus; brook t., Salmo fario; in U.S., S. fonti- 
nalis, or S. irideus, the rainbow t.; brown t., S. 
Jario; grey t., Salmo trutta; in U.S. the sque- 
teague; lake t., S. feror (the great lake un in 
U.S. S, confinis (the N, Amer. lake t.). inhabiting 
deepest waters of the Great Lakes; rainbow 
t., S. irideus, a Californian species, now introduced 
in British t.-streams; red-bellied t., the char, S. 
salvelinus; also S. or Fario erythrogaster, of the 
lakes of New York State and Pennsylvania; rock 
t. , Chirus constellatus. 

trib. and Comb., as t.-brook, -fishing, -preserve, 
-stream; t.-fly, (a) the may-fly ; (b) an artificial fiy 

perch, the black bass (local U.S.); 
like fish (Percopsis guttatus) of the 
rivers and Great Lakes of U.S., having the mouth 
and scales like those of a perch. Hence Trou't- 
ing, t.-fishing, Trou'tlet, "reading, a little or 


tiny t. Trou-ty d. full of, abounding in, or 
containing t. 
Trouvaille (truva'y). 1842. [Fr., f. 


trouver find.] A lucky find; a windfall. 

Trouvère (truvér), trouveur (truvür). 
1795. [0 Fr. trovere (mod. trouvère, trouveur), 
Obl. (roveor (seo TROUBADOUR), f. /rover (mod. 
trouver find) compose, (later) invent, find, of 
much disputed origin.] One of a school of 
poets who flourished in Northern France 
from the 11th to the 14th c., whose works are 
chiefly epic in character. Cf. TROUBADOUR, 

Trove: sce TREASURE-TROVE. Also short for 
treasure-trove, in sense ‘a valuable find’ 
1888, 

Trover (tró"-vo1). 1594. [- AFr. subst. use 
of OFr. trover (mod. trouver find); see 
TROUVERE, -ER*.] Law. The act of finding and 
assuming possession of any personal 
Property; hence (in full, action of ..). an 
action at law to recover the value of personal 
property illegally converted by another to 
his own use, 

Trow (tró", locally trou, trau), sb. local. 
ME. (dial. var. of TrovGH 3.] A name for 
various kinds of boats or barges; spec. a. in 
the south of Scotland and north of England, 
a double canoe or boat used in spearing 
Salmon by torehlight (also pl. const. as sing.) 
now rare or Obs.; b. on the south coast of 
England, a small flat-bottomed boat used 
in herring-fishing. 

Trow (tró*, trau), v. arch. [Of mixed 
origin; (1) OE. tréowian, tréowan, f. tréow 
TRUCE, with secondary stressing of the 
diphthong; (2) OE. trüwian; cf. TRUCE, 
TRUE, TRUST.) +1. (rans. (orig. intr. with 
dal). To trust, have confidence in, believe 
(a person or thing) —1829. 2. intr. To believe 
in or on; to have confidence in; to trust o. 

or rare arch. OE. 3. trans. To believe (a 
Statement, etc.); to accept as true or trust- 
Worthy ME. 4. with obj. cl. To believe, 
think, be of opinion, suppose, imagine; some- 
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times, to feel sure, be assured OE. b. Paren- 
thetically or at the end of a sentence (often 
merely expletive), as J f. (in assertions) = ‘I 
suppose, I ween’; talso rarely in questions 
(where the sense is not clear) ME. tc. Also 
simply t. (ellipt. for J t. or f. you) 1741. 

3. Pate lesse then thou knowest,..Learne 
more then thou trowest SHAKS. 4. Can anything 
be more clearly proved..? I t. not, 1872. b. 
Who's there, I (roa? SHAKS. c. And haue you 
euer seene her, t.? 1620, 

Trowel (trau-&l), sb. IME. truel, trowel — 
OFr. truele (mod. truelle) — med. L. truella, 
alt. of L. trulla ladle, scoop, f. (rua skimmer, 
spoon.] A flat-bladed tool of metal or wood, 
with a short handle; used by masons, brick- 
layers, and others, for spreading, moulding, 
or smoothing mortar, cement, and the like. 
b. A culinary ladle or slice of this shape 1773. 
€. A tool of this kind used in gardening, 
having a hollow, scoop-like, semi-cylindrical 
blade 1796. 

To lay it on with a t., to Su a thing coarsely 
or bluntly; now spec. to flatter excessively or 
grossly. 

Comò.: t.-bayonet, a bayonet resembling a 
mason's trowel, which may be used as a light. 
entrenchment tool, or, when detached from the 
rifle, as a hatchet. Hence Trow-elful, as much 
as can be taken up on a t. 

Trowel (trawél), v. 1670. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To spread, smooth, or dress (a surface) 
with or as with a trowel; to form or mould 
with a trowel. 2. To put, place, or move 
(something) with or as with a trowel; to lay 
on with a trowel, i.e. thickly or clumsily; 
often fig. of flattery or laudation 1772. 

Troy: (troi. 1520. Name of an ancient 

city in Asia Minor, besieged and taken by the 
Greeks; in comb. Troy-fair, Troy-town, 
fig. & scene of disorder or confusion (now 
dial.). 
Troy? (troi. late ME. [app. named from 
a weight used at the fair of Troyes in 
France.] 7. weight, also ellipt. T.: The 
standard system of weights used for the 
precious metals and precious stones; for- 
merly also for bread. (The pound t. contains 
5760 grains, and is divided into 12 ounces.) 
b. fig. in allusion to the pound troy being 
less than the pound avoirdupois 1599. 

b. There was Cressid was T. weight, and Nell was 
avoirdupois 1599. 


Trs., abbrev. of transpose (Typog. ). 
trustees. 
Truancy. 1784. [t. next + ex. The 


action of playing truant; truant conduct or 


practice. 

Truant (tri-ünt), sb. (a) ME. [- OFr. 
truant (mod. truand) += Gallo- Rom. *trugant-, 
prob. of Celtic origin (cf. W. truan, Gael. 
truaghan  wretehed).] t1. One who begs 
without justification; a sturdy beggar; a 
vagabond; an idle rogue or knave. (Often a 
mere term of abuse.) -1050. 2. A lazy, idle 
person; esp. a boy who absents himself from 
school without leave; hence fig., one who 
wanders from an appointed place or neglects 
his duty or business 1449. 

1. Aang him t., there's no true drop of. bloud in 
him to be truly toucht with loue SHAKS. 2. 
haue a T. beene to Chiualry SHAKS. Phr. To play 


^B. adj. 1. That is a truant, or plays truant; 
idle, lazy, loitering, esp. of a boy, staying 
from school without leave; hence, wandering, 
straying 1550. b. Marked by truancy or 
idleness; befitting a truant or idler 1602. 12. 
Trivial, trite; idle, vain (rare) -1682. 

1. b. But what in faith make you from Wittem- 
berge? Hor. A t. disposition, my Lord. 
SHAKS. Hence Trwantly adv. (now rare). 
Trwantry, truancy. f ‘ru-antship (rare), 
truancy; also as a mock title. - 

Truant, v. late ME. If. prec.] fl. intr. 
To play the vagabond or rogue 1440. 2. 
To idle, play truant (esp. from school); to 
wander, stray 1580, 13. (rans. To waste or 
idle away (time); to spend in truanting 
1708. 

2 I must. truly study man, (A booke in which 
I yet have truanted) HEYWOOD. 3. T dare not be 
the author Of truanting the time FORD. 

Truce (tris), sb. INI E. trew(e)s, trues (repl. 
OE. pl tréowa, used as a sing.) pl of 
tru(w)e, OE. tréow, corresp. to OFris. trouwe, 
etc., OS. treuwa, OHG. triwea (Du. trouw, G. 
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treue), Goth. (riggwa covenant. Cf, TROW, 
TRUE, Trust.) 1. A suspension of hostilities 
for a specified period between armies at war; 
a temporary peace or cessation from arms; 
an armistice; also, an agreement or treaty 
effecting this. b. Loosely or vaguely: 
Cessation or absence of hostilities (without 
limitation of time); peace. late ME, 2. 
Hence, Respite or intermission (more loosely, 
freedom or liberty) from something irksome, 
painful, or oppressive 1507. b. In interje 
tional phr. (a) t. with, now usu, (a) f. 
enough of, have done with 1700, 

1. A t. which in the following November became 
a permanent peace STUBBS, fig. The Seas and 
Windes (old Wranglers) tooke à T, SHAKS. . of 
God, a suspension of hostilities between armies, or 
of private feuds, ordered by the Church during 
certain days and seasons in mediwval times; 
hence allus. and fig. 2. Where he may, find T. 
to his restless thoughts MILT. b. A t. to this light 
conversation 1835. Hence Truce v, (now rare) 
intr. to make a t.; trans, to bring to an end by or 
as by means ofa t. Tru-celess a, that is without 
t. unceasing in hostility. 

Truchman. 1485. [In Xv lourcheman 
(Caxton) — med.L. turchemannus (whence 
also Fr. (rucheman, ete.) — Arab, tarjumdn. 
Cf. DRAGOMAN, TARGUM,] An interpreter. 
Jig. He is a Truch-Man, that interprets between 
learned Writers and gentle Readers 1680, 

Trucial (tra-Jal), a. 1876, [f, TRUCE sb. 
+ -IAL, app. after fiducial.) Of or pertaining 
to the maritime truce which regulated the 
relations of certain Arab Sheikhs to one 
another and to tho British government: 
applied to (a) the sheikhs of the territories 
lying west of the Oman peninsula or the 
Arab littoral of the Persian Gulf, (b) the 
territories themselves. 

Truck (trok), sb.' 1553. (f. TRUCK v.! Cf. 
Abr. truke (XV).] 1. The action or practice 
of trucking; trading by exchange of com- 
modities; barter. b. with a and pl. A 
traffic, trade; an act of trading, a bargain or 
deal 1638. 2, The payment of wages other- 
wise than in money; the system or practice 
of such payment, the f. system; occas., goods 
supplied in lieu of wages 1743, 3. ‘Traffic’, 
intercourse, communication, dealings 1625. 
14. Commodities for barter —1770. b. Small 
articles of a miscellaneous character; sun- 
dries; odds and ends; trash, rubbish. (Rarely 
pl.) 1785. c. U.S. Market-garden produce; 
hence, culinary vegetables 1784. 

4. b. I can’t smoke the t. the steward sells 
KIPLING. 

attrib. and Comb., as l. farm, -farmer, -garden, 
-produce; t.-shop, store, a shop at which 
vouchers given instead of wages may be ex- 
changed for goods, a tommy-shop; -system, the 
system of paying wages in vouchers for goods 


instead of in money. 

Truck (trok), sb.* 1611. [perh, shortening 
of TRUCKLE sb.] 1. A small solid wooden 
wheel or roller; spec. Naut. one of those on 
which the carriages of ships’ guns were 
formerly mounted. 2. Naut. A circular or 
square cap of wood fixed on the head of a 
mast or flagstaff, usu. with small holes or 
sheaves for halliards 1626, b. One of the 
small wooden blocks through which the rope 
of a parrel is threaded to prevent its being 
frayed against the mast. c. A similar block 
lashed to the shrouds to form a guide or 
fair-leader for running rigging. 1025. 3. A 
wheeled vehicle for carrying heavy weights. 
à. A strong flat open trolley for carrying. 
blocks of stone or the like; a lorry, b. A 
light two-wheeled hand-cart. c. An open 
railway wagon. d. = Bogk 2. e. A low 
barrow of various types, with one to four 
wheels, as that used on railway platforms for 
moving luggage, etc. f. A small barrow, 
with two stout low wheels and a projecting 
plate or lip in front, used for moving sacks, 
ete. 1774. 

3. f. Porters are hurrying to and fro with luggage 


on trucks 1866. 
‘Truck (trok), v. (ME. trukie, later trukke = 


AFr. *truquer, OFr. *iroquer (reflected in 
med. L. trocare), of unkn. origin.] 1, trans. To 
give in exchange for something else; to 
exchange (one thing) for another; also, to 
exchange (a thing) with a person (also absol.). 
2. To exchange (commodities) for profit; to 
barter 1440. 3. To barter away (what should 
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be sacred or precious) for something un- 
worthy 1649. 4. inir. To trade by exchange 
of commodities; to barter 1594. 5. fig. or in 
fig. context: To bargain or deal for a com- 
modity with a person; to negotiate; also, to 
have dealings in, to trade; esp. of dealings 
of an underhand or improper character: to 
traffic 1615. b. To have dealings or inter- 
course, be on familiar terms with. Now dial. 
1622. 6. trans. To pay (an employee) other- 
wise than in money; to pay or deal with on 
the truck-system (with the implication of 
profiting by the transaction). Also intr. 
1871. 

1. To t. the Latine for any other vulgar Lan- 
guage, is but an ill barter 1645. 3. Liberty's too 
often truck'd for Gold DE FOE. 4. Chinese.. 
tobacco, for which they t. with the Russians 1854. 
6. The very paupers used to be 'trucked', the 
inspectors..gave the paupers their relief in kind 
1871. Hence +Tru-ckage,' the action of truck- 
ing; exchange, barter. Mr. "Tru'cker, spec. 
(U.S.) one who grows ‘truck’ or garden produce 
for market; so Tru:cking vòl. sb. 

Truck, v.* 1809. [f. TRUCK sb.*] trans. 
To put on or into a truck; to convey by 
means of a truck or trucks. Hence Tru-ck- 
age,* conveyance by truck or trucks, or the 
cost of this; also, supply of trucks 
collectively. 

Truckle (tro-k’l), sb. [Late ME. trocle — 
AFr. frocle — L. trochlea — Gr. rp, -ela 
sheaf of a pulley.] 1. A small wheel with a 
groove in its circumference round which a 
cord passes; a pulley, a sheave. 2. A small 
roller or wheel placed under or attached to a 
heavy object to facilitate moving it; a castor 
on a piece of furniture. Now dial. 1459. 3. 
Short for TRUCKLE-BED 1637, 4. A low- 
wheeled car; a truck. Chiefly Trish. 1689. 

Truckle (try. k U, v. 1613. [f. truckle in 
TTRUCKLE-BED.] fl. intr. To sleep in a truckle 
bed —1074. 2. fig. ta. To be subservient, to 
submit, to give precedence to 1788. b. To 
submit from an unworthy motive; to act 
with servility 1680. c. To submit or give way 
timidly 1837. 3. To move on truckles or 
castors —1790. 

2. a. Publick good is made to t. to private gain 
1704. b. Too proud to t. to a Superior 1789. 
Hence Truckler (tr»-kle1), one who truckles (in 


sense 2 b of the vb.). 
"Tru:ckle-bed. 1459. [TRUCKLE sb. 2.] A 


low bed running on truckles or castors, usu. 
pushed beneath a high or 'standing' bed 
when not in use. So T. bedstead. 

Truculence (trv-k-, trü-kiuülens) 1727. 
L. truculentia, f. truculentus 'TRUCULENT.] 
The condition or quality of being truculent; 
fierceness, savageness. So "Tru:culency 
1569, 

Truculent (tro-kitilént, trü-k-) a. 1540. 
I L. truculentus, f. trum, truc- fierce, savage; 
see -ULENT.] 1. Characterized by or exhibit- 
ing ferocity or cruelty; fierce, cruel, savage, 
barbarous. b. Of speech or writing: Hostile; 
aggressive; scathing; savage; harsh 1850. 
2. (In catachrestic use, assoc. w. TRUCK sb.!, 

„„ TRUCKLE v.) Mean, base, mercenary 1825. 

1. b. Voltaire is never either gross or t. MORLEY. 
2. A t. exchange not only of truth, but of sin- 
cerity, for money BENTHAM. Hence Tru-culent- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Trudge (trnd3), sb. 1748. [f. next.] 11. A 
person who trudges; a trudger 1775. 2. An 
act or trudging; a ‘tramp’ 1835. 

Trudge (trvd3), v. 1547, [Early forms also 
ttredge, (dial.) tridge; of unkn. origin.) 1. 
intr. To walk laboriously, wearily, or with- 
out spirit, but steadily and persistently; ‘to 
jog on; to march heavily on’ (J.). b. spec. 
To go away, be off, depart 1547. 2. trans. To 
perform (a journey) or travel over (a 
distance) by trudging; to tramp 1635. 

1. From house to house he trudges in the snow, 
visiting poor widows 1856. b. Tis time for me to 
t. 1623. Hence Tru-dger, one who trudges. 

Trudgen (try. den). Also erron. trudgeon. 
1893. [f. proper name T'rudgen.] In full f. 
stroke: applied to a kind of hand-over-hand 
or double over-arm breast-stroke in swim- 
ming, with leg action resembling that of 
walking. 

John Trudgen..in 1863..went to Buenos 
Ayres.. . While there he learnt ‘to trudge’ from. 


the natives 1904. 
True (tri), a. (sb., adv.) [OE. geltriewe, 
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tréowe, later true (ME. trewe, fruwe, tru) = 

OFris. triuwe, OS. triuwi, OHG. gijtriuwi 
(Du. getrouw, G. treu), ON. tryggr, Goth. 
triggws, f. the Gme. sb. repr. by TRUCE. The 
sp. true dates from xv.] 1. Of persons: 
Steadfast in adherence fo a commander or 
friend, io a principle or cause, fo one's 
promises, faith, etc.; firm in allegiance; 
faithful, loyal, constant, trusty. Somewhat 
arch. b. transf. Of personal attributes or 
actions. Somewhat arch. OE. c. fig. of 
things: Reliable; constant ME. 2. Honest, 
honourable, upright, virtuous, trustworthy 
(arch.); free from deceit, sincere, truthful; of 
actions, feelings, etc.: sincere, unfeigned 
OE. 3. Of a statement or belief: Consistent 
with fact; agreeing with reality; represent- 
ing the thing as it is ME. b. transf. Speaking 
truly, telling the truth; trustworthy in 
statement; veracious, truthful ME. 4. 
Agreeing with a standard, pattern, or rule; 
exact, accurate, precise; correct, right 1550. 
b. In more general sense: Of the right kind, 
such as it should be, proper ME. c. That is 
rightly or lawfully such; rightful, legitimate. 
late ME. d. Accurately placed, fitted, or 
shaped; exact in position or form, as an in- 
strument, etc. 1474. e. T. to: consistent with, 
exactly agreeing with, ‘faithful to’ 1735, f. 
Conformable to reality, natural 1870. g. 
Remaining constant to type 1839. 5. Real, 
genuine; properly so called; not counterfeit, 
spurious, or imaginary ; also, approaching or 
conforming to the ideal character of such. 
late ME. b. In scientific use: Conformable to 
the type, or to the accepted idea or character 
of the genus, class, or kind; properly or 
strictly so called 1578. c. True bill, (in Law) 
a bill of indictment found by a Grand Jury 
to be supported by sufficient evidence to 
justify the hearing of a case. Hence allus. 
a true statement or charge (true being loosely 
taken in sense 3). 1591. 

1. Ye haue done as a trew subjet ought to do to 
his lorde 1533. T...to the cause of civil freedom 
1855. c. T. as the Needle to the Pole 1733. 2. 
Good Men and t. for a Petty Jury 1710. 3. The 
truer opinion 1608. It is t., we were all but young 
in the War DE FOE. To come t., to be verified or 
realized in actual experience, be fulfilled. b. This 
way the noise was, if mine ear be t. MILT. 4. 
Apelles drew A Circle regularly t. PRIOR. b. Facts 
thus placed in their t. Testings 1911. d. Of the 
ground: Free from unevenness, level and smooth 
1851. e. Be t. to your time in the morning 
DICKENS. f. I do not object to fiction provided it 
be t. 1894. g. This breed is very t. DARWIN. 5. 
The time of t. noon 1854. b. T. nerve tumours 
are exceedingly rare 1899, 

B. sb. (the adj. used absol.) fl. Nickname 
for a member of the Protestant or Whig 
party in the 17th c. NORTH. 2. The t.: That 
which is true; truth, reality 1812. 3. Accurate 
position or adjustment; in phr. out of (the) t. 
1890. C. adv. = TRULY 1-4. ME. b. In 
accordance with the ancestral type; without 
variation; in phr. o breed t. 1859. Hence 
True'ness. 

True, v. 1841. [f. prec.] trans. To make 
true, as a piece of mechanism; to place, 
adjust, or shape accurately; to make 
accurately or perfectly straight, level, 
round, smooth, sharp, etc. as required. 
Hence Tru er, also truer-up. 

True-born, a. 1591. Born of a true or 
pure stock; legitimately born; having the 
sterling qualities associated with such 
descent. 

Though banish'd, yet a true-borne Englishman 
SHAKS. 


True--bred, a. 1596. a. Bred of a true or 
pure stock; of the true breed; thoroughbred. 
b. Having or manifesting true breeding or 
education. 

True-hearted (stress var.), a. 1471. Hav- 
ing a true heart; faithful, loyal; honest, 
sincere. Hence True:hea-rtedness. 

True-love (tri-Inv). ME. [TRUE a., LOVE 
sb. ]. 1. A faithful lover; one whose love is 
pledged; a sweetheart, beloved. late ME. 12. 
An ornament or symbol of true love; a TRUE- 
LOVE KNOT —1575. 3. Herb Paris (Paris quadri- 
folia), the whorl of four leaves with the single 
flower or berry in the midst suggesting the 
figure of a true-love knot. late ME. 

1. My true-love hath my heart, and I haue his 
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SIDNEY. 3. Vnder his tonge a trewe loue he beer 
For therby wende he to ben gracious CHAUCER. 

True-love knot, true lover's knot. 
1495. A kind of knot, of an ornamental form 
(usu. either a double-looped bow, or a knot, 
formed of two loops intertwined), used as a 
symbol of true love; a figure of this. Also 
fig. or allus. 

Truepenny (trü-peni) arch. 1519. A 
trusty person; an honest fellow (compared 
to a coin of genuine metal); adj. genuine. 
colloq. 

Art thou there t.? SHAKS. 

Truffe (trp-f'l, tru-f’l). 1591. [prob. - Du. 
truffel, truffele — Fr. trufe (now truffe), 
perh. to be referred ult. to pop. L. *tufera, 
for L. fubera, pl. of tuber TUBER.] Any one of 
various underground fungi of the family 
Tuberacem; spec. an edible fungus of the 
genus Tuber, a native of Central and 
Southern Europe, esteemed as a delicacy; 
esp. T. westivum, or cibarium, the Common 
(English) Truffle, and 7'. melanosporum, the 
French Truffle, which have a black, warty 
exterior, and more or less resemble a potato 
in shape. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-dog, -pig, a dog or pig 
trained to discover truffies; -worm, the larva of 
an insect infesting the t. Hence Truffled 
(try. fd) a. cooked, garnished, or stuffed with 
truffles. 

Trug! (trog). local. 1580. [perh. dial. var. 
of TROUGH.) 1. A wooden milk pan. 2. A 
shallow oblong basket made of wood strips, 
chiefly used for carrying fruit, vegetables, 
etc. 1862. 

Trug’. Obs. exc. dial. 1592. [perh. — It. 
irucca *trull, whore or wench' (Florio); for 
-g from -cc- cf. SMUG.] A prostitute. fb. A 
catamite (rare) 1030. 

Truism (trü-iz'm). 1708. [f. TRUE d. + 
-ISM.] A self-evident truth, esp. one of slight 
importance; a statement so obviously true as 
not to require discussion. 

The fear of t. in our modern writers 1801. Hence 
"Trui'stic, -al adjs. having the character of a t.; 
trivially self-evident, 

Trull (trol). 1519. [One of a group of 
nearly synon. sbs. having initial ir, as 
TRAPES, TROLLOP, TROT sb.', TRUG*; cf. G. 
trulle.] 1. A low prostitute or concubine; à 
drab, strumpet, trollop. 12. A girl, lass, 
wench (rare) 1000. : 

Truly (trii) adv. (OE. tréowliée; see 
TRUE, -LY*.] 1. Faithfully, loyally, stead- 
fastly. arch. +2. Honestly, honourably, 
uprightly 1588. 3. In accordance with the 
fact; truthfully; correctly (in ref.-to a state- 
ment) ME. 4. In accordance with a rule or 
Standard; exactly, accurately, precisely, 
correctly. late ME. b. Rightly; as it ought 
to be, properly; often in phr. well and t. late 
ME. c. In accordance with nature; naturally 
1600. d. Without cross-breeding; al&0, with- 
out variation from the ancestral type 1864. 
5. Genuinely, really, actually, in fact, in 
reality; sincerely, unfeignedly. late ME. b. 
Used to emphasize a statement: Indeed, for- 
sooth, verily ME. c. In phr. yours truly, one 
of the more formal of the phrases used in Rub. 
scribing a letter; hence joc. = ‘myself’ 1788. 

1. Cymb. 111. v. 110. 3. Tell me truely how thou 
lik'stherSHAKS. b. His innocent Babe t. begotten 
SHAKS. 5. A Mind t. virtuous STEELE. b. A wide 
freedom, t.! RUSKIN. c. Give the young one a 
glass,, and score it up to yours t. THACKERAY. 

Trump (tromp), sb.’ arch. and poet. 
trompe — (O)Fr. trompe (= Pg. tromba, 
trompa, Sp. trompa, It. tromba) — 0; 
*irumpa (cf. ON. trumba pipe, trumpe! P 
prob. of imit. origin.] 1. = TRUMPET sb. l. 
2. fig. One who or that which proclaims, 
celebrates, or summons loudly like a trum 
pet; esp. in f. of fame and the like. 1531. hal 

1. In the laste trumpe; forsoth the trumpe 80 m 
synge WYGLIF. 1 Cor. 15:52. 2. Say we sow 


The t. of liberty GRAY. 15. 
Trump (tromp), sb.? 1529. [a] 17015 
TRIUMPH sb. 7.] 1. A playing · card of 5955 Qu 


which for the time being ranks abov' d 
other three, so that any one such card 15 8 
‘take’ any card of another suit; Spec. 125 
card, usu. that last turned up by the 585 i 
determining this suit; also, pl., the suit 5 
determined. tb. An obsolete card-gam 1 
known also as ruff 1798. c. An act 9 
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trumping (rare) 1853. 2. fig. and in fig. 
context 1595. 3. collog. A. first-rate fellow; a. 
*brick' 1819. 

2. To turn up trumps, to turn out well or suc- 
cessfully. Zo put (a person) to his t. or trumps, to 
oblige a card-player to play out his trumps; fig. 
*to put to the last expedient’ (J.). 3. You're a t. 
DICKENS. 

Trump (tromp), v. Now rare or Obs. 
ME. I- (0) Fr. tromper, f. trompe TRUMP sb.*) 
1. intr. To blow or sound a trumpet. Also 
with up. 2. trans, To proclaim, celebrate, or 
extol by, or as by, the sound of a trumpet. 


late ME. 

Trump, v.' 1553. [f. Trump sb.] I. 
1. Cards. a. trans. To put a trump upon; to 
take with a trump 1598. b. absol. or intr. To 
play a trump 1680. 2. fig. or in fig. context: 
now usu., to beat, to ‘cap’ 1586. 

1. To T. a Card early in the Deal 1778. 2. I 
trumped her old-world stories. with the latest. 
intelligence THACKERAY. 

IL 7. up (trans.. ta. To bring up, allege 
—1772. b. To get up or devise in an unscrupu- 
lous way; to forge, fabricate, invent 1695. 

Trumpery (tro-mpori), sb. (d.) 1456. [= 
(O) Fr. tromperie, f. tromper deceive, of unkn. 
origin; see -EnY.] fl. Deceit, fraud, im- 
posture, trickery —1847. 2. ‘Something of 
less value than it seems’; hence, ‘something 
of no value; trifles’ (J.); trash, rubbish 
1456, 

2. I haue sold all my Tromperie: not a counter- 
Stone, not a Ribbon, Glasse, Pomander, 
Browch..to keepe my Pack from fasting SHAKS. 
Embryos, and Idiots, Eremits and Friers White, 
Black and Grey, with all thir trumperie MILT. 
All the metaphysical t. of the schools DE FOE. 

B. alírib. or adj. Of little or no value; 
paltry, insignificant; worthless, trashy 1976. 

It seems a t. quarrel 1869. 

Trumpet (tro-mpét), sb. ME. I- (O)Fr. 
trompette, dim. of trompe TRUMP sb.*; see 
-ET.] 1. A musical wind-instrument (or one 
of a class of such) of bright, powerful, and 
penetrating tone, used from ancient times, 
esp. for military or other signals, and in 
modern times also in the orchestra; it con- 
sists of a cylindrical or conical tube, usu. of 
metal, straight or curved (or bent upon 
itself), with a cup-shaped mouthpiece and a 
flaring bell. (In modern forms of the instru- 
ment additional tones are obtained by means 
of slides, crooks, valves, or keys.) 2. Some- 
thing of the nature of or resembling a trum- 
pet 1059. b. = EAR-T., SPEAKING-T. 1096. 3. 
fig. A means or agent (real or imaginary) 
which proclaims, celebrates, or gives warning 
of something 1447. 4. transf. A trumpeter. 
late ME. b. fig. = TRUMPETER 2. 1549. 5. A 
sound like that of a trumpet; the loud ery of 
certain animals, esp. the elephant 1850. 6. 
Something shaped like a trumpet 1668. 

J. The general’s t. gave the signal of de rture 
GIBBON. Feast of Trumpets, a Jewish festival 
Observed at the beginning of the month Tisri, 
blowing of trumpets being a prominent part of 
the solemnities. 2. Trumpet, Tromba, a striki 
Teed stop of clear penetrating tone 1876. 7. 
marine, marine t. (tr. It. tromba marina, Fr. 
trompelle marine}, a large obsolete musical 
instrument of the viol kind, played with a bow, 
and having a single thick string passing over a 
bridge fastened at one end only, the other 
vibrating against the body, and producing a tone 
like that of a trumpet. 3. The decree of Wormes 
was the trompet of this warre 1560. Phr. To 
blow one's own t., to sound one's own praises, 
boast, brag. 4. b. So hence: be thou the t. of our 
wrath SHAK: "The white and rosy trumpets of 
the bindweed 1883 

attrib, and Comb.: t. animalcule, an infusorian 
of the genus Stentor or family Stentoridæ, 80 called 
from its shape; -call, a call or summons sounded 
On the t.; -conch = shell; t. daffodil, a variety 
of daffodil with a conspicuous ‘trumpet’ or 
tubular corona; -fish, any of various fishes with 
long tubular snout, esp. the bellows-fish or sea- 
snipe (Centriscus scolopaz) and the tobacco-pipe 
fish (Fistularia); -flower, any of various plants 
with large or showy t.-shaped flowers, esp. of the 
genus Tecoma and Bignonia, also species of 
Vatalpa, Brunfelsia, etc.; -lily, the white arum- 

ly; also some species of Lilium; -major, the 
chief trumpeter of a band or regiment; -shaped 
dii spec. in Nat. Hist, tubular with one end 
Gilated; -shell, a shell of the genus Triton or 
pally, Tritonidz, or any other shell which can be 

lown like a t. -tongued d., ‘having a tongue 
vociferous as a trumpet’ (J.); loud-voiced; -tree, 
a W. Indian and S. Amer. tree Cecropia peltata, 
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with hollow stem. 

for eere Ee Vie — Fwd 
trumpet; (b) à N. Amer. species of hemp-agrimony, 
Eupatorium purpureum, with hollow stems 
which children blow through like trumpets; (c) a 
N. Amer. species of lettuce, Lactuca canadensis. 

Trumpet, v. 1530. [f. prec., or — (O)Fr. 
trompeter.] 1. inir, To blow or sound a 
trumpet. b. To emit a sound like that of a. 
trumpet; esp. in ref. to the cry of an elephant 
when enraged or excited 1828, 2. trans. a. 
To sound on a trumpet; to utter with a 
sound like that of a trumpet 1729. b. fig. To 
announce or publish as by sound of trumpet; 
to noise abroad 1604. c. To summon or de- 
nounce formally or to drive away, by sound 
zx R upor 1680. 

„b. Anopheles, a mosquito that does not t. 1900. 
2. b. They trumpeted the story all over the wee 
H. WALPOLE. c. They drummed and trumpeted 
the wretches out of their Hall BURKE. 

Trumpeter (trompeten). 1497. [f. TRUM- 
PET sb. Or v. + -ER!, or — Fr. trompeteur.] 1. 
One who sounds or plays upon a trumpet; 
spec. a soldier in a cavalry regiment who 
gives signals with a trumpet. 2. fig. One who 
gives the signal for, proclaims, or extols 
something as by sound of trumpet 1581. 3. 
T.'s muscle, talso simply t. = BUCOINATOR 
1615. 4. Any of various birds, from their 
loud note suggesting the sound of a trumpet. 
a. A variety of domestic pigeon 1725. b. 
Any species of the S. Amer. genus Psophia or 
family Psophiidz, allied to the Cranes 1747. 
C. = l.-swan 1891. 5. Any species of the 
genus Latris, comprising large food-fishes of 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand; so 
called from the sound they utter when taken 
out of water 1834. 

1. A t. was sent to summon the place MACAULAY. 
2. Subordinate instruments and trumpeters of 
sedition BURKE. 

attrib.: t. hornbill, an African bird of the genus 
Bycanistes; t. swan, a large N. Amer. species of 
swan, Cygnus (Olor) buccinator. 

Truncal (tro-nkal), a. 1847. [f. TRUNK sb. 
+ -AL' I.] Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, a trunk; situated in or affecting the trunk. 

Truncate (tro-nke't), a. 1716. [- L. 
truncatus, pa. pple. of truncare maim, ete.; 
see ATR. = TRUNCATED 2. So Trun- 
cately adv. 1579. 

Truncate (tro-nke't), v. 1486. L- truncat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. íruncare; see prec., 
-ATE*.] trans. To shorten or diminish by 
cutting off a part; to cut short; to maim, 
mutilate. b. In scientific and technical use; 
spec. in Cryst. to ‘cut off’ or replace (an 
edge or solid angle) by a plane face, esp. 80 
as to make equal angles with the adjacent 
faces. Chiefly in pa. pple. 1758. Hence 
Truncature (tro-nkatitia)-= TRUNCATION 2. 

Truncated (tro-pke'téd), ppl. a. and a. 
1486. [f. L. truncatus (see prec.) + -ED', or f. 
prec.) Cut short (actually or apparently); 
having a part cut off, or of such a form as if 
a part were cut off. l. Her. Of a cross or 
tree: Having the arms or boughs cut off; 
couped. Now rare or Obs. 2. In scientific or 
techn. use. (Const. as adj. preceding, or as 
pa. pple. following, the noun.) a. Geom., etc. 
Of a figure: Having one end cut off by a 
transverse line or plane; esp. of a cone or 
pyramid: Having the vertex cut off by a 
plane section, esp. one parallel to the base 
1704. b. Cryst. and Solid Geom. Of an edge 
or solid angle: Cut off or replaced by a 
plane face; also said of a solid figure having 
its edges or angles thus cut off 1796. c. Nat. 
Hisl. Appearing as if the tip or end were cut 
off transversely; terminating in a flat or 
broad edge or surface instead of a point 
1752. d. So in Arch., Geol., etc. 1723. 3. 
Maimed, mutilated 1731. 

2. a. T. Pyramid or Cone 1704. 
most imperfect friendship 1890. 

‘Truncation (tropké^fon). 1979. [- late L. 
truncatio, On-, f. as TRUNCATE v.; see A0 N.] 
1. The action of truncating; cutting short; 
maiming, mutilation. 2. In scientific and 
techn. use: The process of truncating, or 
condition of being truncated; spec. in Cryst. 
replacement of an edge or solid angle by a 
plane face, esp. one equally inclined to the 
adjacent faces 1796. b. transf. The part or 
place where something is truncated 1805. 


3. fig. A t. and 
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Truncheon (tro-nfon), sb. ME. I- OFr. 
tronchon (mod. tronçon), repr. Rom. *truncio, 
-On-, f. L. truncus TRUNK.] 1. A piece broken 
or cut off, a fragment. Obs. or arch. b. spec. 
A fragment of a spear or lance. Obs. or 
arch. ME. c. The shaft of a spear. Obs. or 
arch. ME. 2. A short thick staff; a club, a 
cudgel. Obs. or arch. exc. as in 3. ME. 3. 
A staff carried as a symbol of office, com- 
mand, or authority; a marshal's baton; now 
most freq., the short staff or club with which 
a police constable is armed 1573. 4. A length 
cut from a plant, esp. one used for grafting 
ros MIA & stout cutting. Now rare. 

1. A huge t. of wreck half buried in the sands 
STEVENSON. 3. Stones were thrown on the one 
side and truncheons used on the other 1880. 
Hence Tru:ncheon v. trans. to beat with a t. 
Truncheoned (irz-nfond) a. furnished or armed 
with a t. Tru-ncheoner, one who bears a t. 

Truncus (tro-nkvs). 1693. [L.; see 
TRUNK.] a. Anat. The trunk or main stem 
of a vessel or nerve. b. Zool. The trunk or 
body of an animal, without the head, limbs, 
and tail; Ent. the thorax. c. Bot, The trunk 
or stem of a tree. 

Trundle (tro-nd’l), sb. 1504. [Parallel 
form to TRENDLE, TRINDLE sbs.) 1. A small 
wheel, roller, or revolving dise; esp. the 
wheel of a castor. b. In the draw-stop 
action of an organ, a roller by the rotation 
of which a slider is drawn or replaced 1876. 
2. A lantern-wheel (see LANTERN) Also, 
each of the staves of this device. 1611. 13. A 
low truck or carriage on small wheels -1766. 
4. An act of trundling 1675. 

attrib. and Comb.; t.-head, (a) each of the discs 
of a trundle (sense 2); (b) Naut. ‘the lower drum- 
head of a capstern, when it is double, and worked 
on one shaft both on an upper and lower deck“ 
SMYTH. 

Tru'ndle, v. 1598. [Parallel form to 
TRENDLE, TRINDLE vbs.] 1. a. trans. To cause 
to roll along upon a surface, as a ball, hoop, 
etc. ; to roll, bowl. b. intr. To move along on 
a surface by revolving; to roll 1029. c. 
Cricket. (trans. or absol.) To bowl. collog. 
1882. 2. trans. To cause to rotate; to twirl, 
spin, whirl; spec. to twirl (a mop) 80 as to free 
it from water 1756. 3. intr. To move or run 
on a wheel or wheels 1688. b. trans. To draw 
or push along on a wheel or wheels, as a 
wheelbarrow, vehicle, ete. 1825. 4. To convey 
in a wheeled vehicle, to wheel 1778. b. intr. 
To go in a wheeled vehicle, on a bicycle, etc. 
1840. 5. fig. To go, walk, or run easily or 
rapidly; to go away, ‘be off’; also, to walk 
unsteadily or with a rolling gait 1680. b. 
trans. To carry or send off, turn out, dismiss 
1794. 

3. Such are termed Truckle beds, because they t. 
under other beds 1088. b. Trundling a wheel- 
barrow full of sand 1862. 5. b. The women, . 
always contrived to t. me out of favour before the 
honeymoon was over Scorr. Hence Trundler. 

Trundle-bed. Now rare. 1542. [TRUNDLE 
sb. 1.] = TRUCKLE-BED. 

Trundle-tail. Obs. or arch. 1486. 1. A 
dog with a curly tail; a low-bred dog, a cur. 
Also attrib. 12. (as two words) A curly tail 
(of a dog). rare. 1625. 

Trunk (tronk), sb. [Late ME. tron(c)k — 
(O)Fr. tronc 1 L. truncus. In branch III 
app. assoc. with TRUMP sb. ] I. The main part 
of something. 1. The main stem of a tree, as 
distinct from the roots and branches; the 
bole or stock 1490. b. transf. The shaft of a 
column; also, the dado or die of a pedestal 
1563. 2. The human body, or that of an 
animal, without the head, or esp. without the 
head and limbs, or considered apart from 
these; in Ent. the thorax 1494. +3. A dead 
body, a corpse; also, the body considered 
apart from the soul or life —1709. 4. Anat. 
The main body or line of a blood-vessel, 
nerve, etc. as distinct from its branches; 
also transf. the main line of a river, railway, 
telegraph or telephone, road or canal system 
1615. b. pl. Short for Grand Trunk Railway 
of Canada, or its stock 1892. 

1. With Trunks of Elms and Oaks the Hearth 
they load DRYDEN. 2. 2 Hen. VI, IV. X. 90. 3. 
Lear 1. i, 180. 

IL A chest, box, case, etc. (supposed to 
have been orig. made out of a tree-trunk). 
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Tl. A chest, coffer, box. Obs. in gen. sense. 
—1726. 2. A box, usu. lined with paper or 
linen and with a rounded top, for carrying 
clothes and other personal necessaries esp. 
when travelling; orig. covered with leather, 
now often of fibre, painted metal, etc. 1609. 
3. A perforated floating box in which live 
fish are kept 1440. b. An open box or case 
(containing from 80 to 90 Ib.) in which fresh 
fish are sold wholesale 1883. 4. Mining. A 
long shallow trough in which lead or tin ore 
is dressed 1653. 5. A box-like passage for 
light, water, ete., usu. made of boards; a 
shaft, conduit; a chute. Now chiefly techn. 
1610. b. In a steam-engine, a tubular piston- 
rod large enough to allow of the lateral move- 
ment of the connecting-rod when jointed 
directly to the piston 1859. c. Naut. A 
water-tight shaft passing through the decks 
of a vessel, for loading, coaling, etc. 1862. 
d. Salt-making. A box-like cover placed over 
an evaporating-pan 1885. 

2. We were forced to send for a smith, to break 
opon her t. PEPYS. Have your trunks packed 


III. A pipe or tube. tl. A pipe used as a 
speaking-tube or ear-trumpet —1704. 12. A 
blow-gun, a pea-shooter —1801. 3. The elon- 
gated proboscis of the elephant; also transf. 
the prolonged flexible snout of the tapir, etc. 
1565. b. T'he proboscis of some molluses; also 
the proboscis of various insects. Now rare or 
Obs. 1661. +3. pl. Also small trunks: = 'TROLL- 
MADAM —1854. IV. pl. fa. = TRUNK-HOSE 
—1072. b. Short breeches of silk or other thin 
material; in theatrical use, often worn over 
tights 1825. c. Short tight-fitting drawers 
worn by swimmers and athletes 1883. 

attrib, and Comb, : (sense I. 4) t. line, road; t.-call, 
a call from one telephone exchange to another; 
-engine, an engine having a tubular piston-rod ; 
see sense II. 5 b; t. main, a large pipe for the 
conveyance of water, etc. under pressure, as dist. 
from the reticulation of smaller mains fed there- 
from; -nail, a short nail with broad convex brass 
head used for ornamenting trunks, etc.; t-work, 
secret or clandestine action, as by means of a t. 
Hence Trunk v. (rans. Mining, to dress (lead or 
tin ore) by agitating it in water; to cover or 
enclose as with a die "Tru:nkful, as much or 
as many as a t. will hold. 

"Tru-nk-bree:ches, sb. pl. Now only Hist. 
1602. = TRUNK-HOSE, 

Trunked (troykt), a. 1640. [f. TRUNK sb. 
+ -ED*.] 1. Having a trunk, as a tree; usu. in 
comb., as straight-t., etc. b. Her. Having the 
trunk of a tincture different from the rest of 
the tree 1678. 2. Having a trunk or proboscis 
1794. 

Tru-nk-fish. 1804. Any fish of the genus 
Ostracion or family Ostraciontide, inhabiting 
tropical seas, and having the body of angular 
cross-section and covered with bony hexa- 
gonal plates; a coffer-fish. 

Trunk-hose. Now only Hist. 1037. [f. 
TRUNK sb. (or obs. trunk vb. truncate) + 
HosE, Full bag-like breeches covering the 
hips and upper thighs, and sometimes stuffed. 
with wool or the like; worn in the 16th and 
early 17th c. b. attrib., in sense ‘wearing 
trunk-hose'; hence, old-fashioned, out-of- 
date 1643. 

Tru:nk-ma:ker. 1704. One who business 
is the making of trunks; often with allusion 
to the use of the sheets of unsaleable books 
for trunk-linings. 

Trunnion (tro-nyon). Chiefly in pl. 1625. 
I- (O)Fr. trognon core of fruit, trunk of a 
tree, of unkn. origin.] Each of a pair of 
opposite gudgeons on the sides of a cannon, 
upon which it is pivoted upon its carriage. 
(Disused in large modern guns.) b. Each of 
any similar pair of opposite pins or pivots 
on which anything is supported; spec. in the 
oscillating steam-engine, a hollow gudgeon 
on each side of the cylinder, upon which it is 
pivoted, and through which steam passes 
into and out of the cylinder; also, a single 
projecting pivot 1727. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-box, a metal case fixed 
over the t. to prevent the gun leaving the car- 
riage; -carriage, the top carriage of a mortar; 
-plate, an iron plate on the cheek of a wooden 
gun-carriage, on which the t. plays; also, a 
strengthening shoulder reinforcing the t.; -ring, 
the raised band or moulding encircling a cannon 
a little in front of the trunnions. 
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Trusion (trü-5on). Now rare or Obs. 1604. 
E med. L. frusio, -ón-, f. pa. ppl. stem of L. 
trudere push, thrust; see -ION.] 1. Law. = 
INTRUSION 2. 2. The action of pushing or 
thrusting 1656. 

Truss (trons), sb. ME. [- OFr. trusse, torse 
(mod. trousse), perh. f. correl. OFr. trusser 
(mod. łrousser); see TRUSS v.] 1. A bundle, 
pack. Now chiefly techn. b. spec. A bundle 
of hay or straw; in techn. use, of a definite 
weight, varying at different times and 
places. (Now generally, in England, of old 
hay, 56 lbs.; of new hay, 60 lbs.; of straw 
36 tbs.) 1483. 2. Naut. A tackle by which the 
centre of the yard was hauled back and 
secured to the mast; in mod. use extended to 
an iron fitting consisting of a ring encircling 
the mast, with a gooseneck by which the 
yard is secured ME. 13. a. A close-fitting 
body-garment or jacket formerly worn by 
men and women —1612. tb. pl. = TROUSE* 
—1631. 4. A surgical appliance serving for 
support in cases of rupture, etc., now usu. 
consisting of a pad with a belt or spring to 
produce equable pressure on the part 1543. 
5. Gardening. A compact cluster of flowers 
growing on one stalk 1688. 6. Building, etc. 
A framework of timber or iron, or both, so 
constructed as to form a firm support for a 
superincumbent weight, as that of a roof or 
bridge 1654. b. Arch. A projection from the 
face of a wall, often serving to support a 
cornice, etc.; a kind of large corbel or 
modillion 1519. c. Ship-building. Any one 
of the diagonal shores crossing each other 
and resting against the abutments 1860. 

1. Undir his heed no pilowe was, But in the stede 
a trusse of gras 1400. 3. a. Puts off his Palmer's 
weede vnto his trusse, which bore The staines of 
ancient Armes DRAYTON. 

Comb.: t.-beam, a beam forming part of a t.; 
also, à beam or iron frame used as a beam, 
strengthened with a tie-rod or struts, so as to 
form a t.; -rod, a tie-rod forming part of a t. 

fTruss, a. 1674. [attrib. use of prec. in 
similative sense.] Of a thick rounded form, 
like a bundle or parcel; tight, compact —1825. 

Truss (tros), v. (ME. trusse (Xii) = OFr. 
trusser (mod. trousser), of unkn. origin; see 
TRUSS sb.] 1. trans. To tie in a bundle, or 
stow away closely in a receptacle; to bundle, 
pack. Also with up. Now rare or Obs. b. 
Naut. To furl (a sail). Also absol. late ME. 
2. To make fast to something with or as with 
a cord, band, or the like; to bind, tie, fasten. 
Now rare. ME. b. spec. To tie the ‘points’ 
or laces with which the hose were fastened 
to the doublet. Obs. exc. Hist. 1460. 3. To 
confine or enclose (the body. or some part of 
it) by something fastened closely round; to 
bind or tie up; to gird; to fasten up (the 
hair) with ribbon, pins, combs, etc.; to 
adjust and draw close the garments of (a per- 
son); hence contemptuously in ref. to dress. 
Also with up. Now rare or Obs. ME. 4. To 
fasten up on a gallows or cross; to 'string 
up’. arch. 1536. 5. To fasten the wings or 
legs of (a fowl, etc.) to the body with 
Skewers or otherwise, in preparation for 
cooking 1450. 6. Of a bird of prey: To seize 
or clutch (the prey) in its talons; spec. to 
seize (the quarry) in the air and carry it off. 
arch. (and Her.) 1507. 7. To compress the 
staves of (a cask) into the required shape and 
position by means of a trussing-hoop 1535. 
8. Building, ete. To support or strengthen 
with a truss 1823. 

1. But hood. . wered he noon, For it was trussed 
vp in his walet CHAUCER. 6. So—at last he has 
trussed his Quarry DRYDEN. Hence Tru:ssing 
vbl. sb. the action of the vb.; coner. the timber or 
other material forming a truss; a work or struc- 
ture consisting of trusses; also attrib. adapted or 
used for trussing or adapted for being trussed, as 
t.-hoop, -needle, -rope, etc. 

Trust (trust), sb. [Early ME. frost(e, truste 
— ON. traust; see next.] 1. Confidence in or 
reliance on some quality or attribute of a 
person or thing, or the truth of a statement. 
b. transf. with possessive: That in which 
one's confidence is put; an object of trust 
1526. 2. Confident expectation of something; 
hope. late ME. 3. = CREDIT sb. 9 a. Chiefly 
in phrases on, upon t. 1573. 4. The quality of 
being trustworthy; fidelity; loyalty, trusti- 
ness. Now rare. 1470. 5. a. The condition of 
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having confidence reposed in one, or of 
being entrusted with something 1548. b. The 
obligation or responsibility imposed on one 
in whom confidence is placed or authority is 
vested, or who has given an undertaking of 
fidelity 1535. c. The condition of that which 
is entrusted to some one. Only in phr. in f. 
late ME. d. (with pl.) A duty or office, also 
a thing or person, entrusted to one 1643, 
6. Law. The confidence reposed in a person 
in whom the legal ownership of property is 
vested to hold or use for the benefit of an- 
other; hence, an estate committed to the 
charge of trustees; also transf. a trustee; a 
body of persons appointed as trustees 1442, 
7. Commerce. A body of producers or traders 
in some class of business, organized to 
reduce or defeat competition, lessen ex- 
penses, and control production and distribu- 
tion for their common advantage; spec. such 
a combination of companies, with a central 
governing body of trustees which holds a 
majority or the whole of the stock of each of 
the combining firms, thus controlling each 
1887. 

1. To see and know and feel that our t, was not 
vain 1729. Phr, To take on or upon t., to accept 
without investigation or evidence. 2. His t. was 
with th’ Eternal to be deem'd Equal in strength 
Mitr. 3. My master lived on t. at an ale-house 
JOHNSON. 5. a. As we were allowed of God to bee 
put in t. with the Gospel 1 Thess. 2:4. b. A 
breach of t. 1907. c. A gift to a college, in t. for 
another charitable object 1827. 7. A distiller's 
‘trust’ 1887. A t. is defined. .as a combination to 
destroy competition and to restrain trade G. B. 
SHAW. 3 

Comb.: t.-certificate (in full t.-share certificate) 
a negotiable certificate issued by the controlling 
board of a t. (sense 7), which entitles the holder to 
all dividends declared upon the surrendered 
shares which it represents, but gives him no 
voting power; t. company, a company formed 
(orig. in U.S.) for the purpose of exercising the 
functions of a trustee, with which other financial 
activities were later combined; t. deed, a deed of 
conveyance by which a t. (sense 6) is created, and 
its conditions set out; t. house, a public house or 
hotel owned and managed by a trust company, 
instead of by brewers or private individuals; 
-investment, the investment of t.-money; also 
trustee stock. 

Trust, a. [Early ME. trust, trost - ON. 
traustr.) 1. Confident, safe, secure. late 
ME. 2. Faithful, trusty; reliable —1440. 

Trust (trast), v. [ME. fraiste (xi) = ON. 
treysta, assim. to TRUST d. and sb.) 1. intr. 
To have faith or confidence; to place reliance; 
to confide. Const. in, to (tof, on, upon). 2. 
trans. To have faith or confidence i 
or depend upon. late ME. b. Imperative, 
used sarcastically or ironically to express 
one’s assurance that a person will or will 
not do something. collog. 1834. 3. To have 
faith or confidence that something desired i 
or will be, the case; also const. with infin. 
or for; to hope 1482. 4. To give credence to 
(a statement); to rely upon the veracity or 
evidence of (a person, ete.). late ME. 5, To 
commit the safety of (something) with con- 
fidence to a place, ete., fo or with a person; to 
entrust; to place or allow (a person or thing) 
to be in a place or condition, or (% do some 
action, with expectation of safety, or with- 
out fear of the consequences ME. 6. 10 
invest with a charge; to confide or 0 
something to the care or disposal of 1548. 
7. To give (a person) credit for goods 15905 
plied; tto supply with goods on credit 153 1 

1. Each had to t. to himself TYNDALL. o 
cannot t. other people, without perpetual 1 pe 
after them RUSKIN, b. T. a religious old maid for 
scenting out love! 1902. 3. I t. that these things 
are wholly repugnant to my nature BURKE. 4. 
me I am vnused to these deuices 1586. M 
ventures are not in one bottome trusted mrs 
He trusted the event to valour and to fortun 
GIBBON. 6. I will rather t. a Fleming with my 
butter. then my wife with her selfe SHAKS- 
Without money the stubborn towi speople E 
not t. them for the worth of a penny ÜROMWEDL- 


Hence Tru-sting ppl. a. that, trusts; -ly adv- 
-ness. ji 
Trustee (trosti), sb. 1047. [f. TRUST U. 


+ -EE}] I. One who is trusted, or to nom. 
something is entrusted (rare). Obs. or merge: 
in 3. 2. Law. spec. One to whom property at 
entrusted to be administered for the benefi 
of another; often loosely, one of a number 0! 


TRUSTEE 


persons appointed to manage the affairs of 
‘an institution 1653. b. In U.S. by extension, 
One in whose hands the property of a 
debtor is attached in a f. process 1794, 3. 
transf. One who is held responsible for the 
preservation and administration of anything 
1655. 

Comb.: t. process, in U.S., a judicial process by 
which the goods, effects, and credits (but not the 
Teal estate) of a debtor may be attached while in 
the hands of a third person; in Eng. Law called 
foreign attachment; t. security, t. stock, a high- 
class stock in which trust-funds are or may 
legally be invested. 

Trustee (trosti), v. 1818. IT. prec.] 1. 
a. trans. To place (a person or his property) 
in the hands of a trustee or trustees. b. inir. 
To act as a trustee. 2. U.S. a. To appoint 
(a person) trustee in the trustee process (see 
prec. in order to restrain a debtor from 
collecting moneys due to him. b. To attach 
(effects of a debtor) in the hands of a third 
person. 1883. 

Trusteeship (trosti-Jip). 1730. [f. TRUSTEE 
+ -SHIP.] The office or function of a trustee; 
also, a body of trustees. 

Truster (trn-stoi). 1537. [f. TRUST v. + 
-ER!,] One who trusts, confides, or relies; one 
who believes or eredits; one who gives credit, 
a creditor, 

Trustful (tro-stful), a. 1580. [f. TRUST sb. 
+ -FUL.] +1. Trustworthy, trusty, faithful 
1674. 2. Full of or exercising trust; trusting, 
confiding 1832. Hence Truvstful-ly adv., 


-ness. 
Trustify (tro-stifoi), v. 1902. Commerce. 
[f. TRUST sb. + v.] trans. To convert into 


a trust. Hence Tru:stifica : tion. 

Trustless (tro-stlés), a. 1530. [f. TRUST 
Sb. + -LESS.] 1. Not to be trusted; un- 
reliable, treacherous, untrustworthy. 2. 
Having no trust or confidence; unbelieving, 
distrustful 1598. Hence Tru'stlessness. 

Trustworthy (tro-st,wd:10i), a. 1808. If. 
Trust sb. + WonrHY g.] Worthy of trust; 
reliable. Hence Tru-stwo:rthily adv. 
Tru-stwo:rthiness. 

Trusty (trpsti) a. (sb. ME. If. TRUST 
sb. + -Y'.] 1. Characterized by trust; having 
faith, confidence, or assurance; trustful, 
confident. Now rare. 2. Characterized by 
faithfulness or reliability; that may be 
relied upon; trustworthy. (Privy Councillors 
are in letters addressed by the sovereign as 
Right t. and well-beloved.) ME. b. transf. 
and fig. of things 159 
2. Our right t. and welbeloved George baron 


Keith 1803. b. His trustie sword, the servant of 
his might SPENSER. 


B. sb. One who (or that which) is trusty; 
spec. in U.S., a well-conducted conyict to 
whom sp 1 privileges are granted 1573. 


Hence Tru:stily adv. Tru-stiness, 

Truth (trap). [OE. triewp, tréowp, corresp. 
to OHG. triuwida, ON. (pl.) trygóir plighted 
faith; f. TRUE; see -TH' and cf. TROTH.] I. 
The quality of being true (and allied senses). 
1, The character of being, or disposition to 
be, true to a person, principle, cause, etc.; 
fidelity, loyalty, constancy, steadfast allegi- 
ance. Now rare or arch. 12. = TROTH 2. 
21650. 3. Disposition to speak or act truly 
or without deceit; truthfulness, veracity, 
sincerity ; formerly sometimes in wider sense: 
Honesty, uprightness, righteousness, virtue, 
integrity ME. 

l. Alas! they had been friends in youth: But 
Whispering tongues can poison t. COLERIDGE. 3. 

due is all t., lust full of forged lies SHAKS. 

II. 1. Conformity with fact; agreement with 
reality; accuracy, correctness (of statement 
or thought) 1570. b. Agreement with the 
thing represented, in art or literature; the 
quality of being ‘true to life’. Also, in 
Been absence of deceit, pretence, or counter- 
eit, e.g. of imitation of stone in paint or 
Plaster 1828. 2. Agreement with a standard 
or rule ; accuracy, correctness; spec. accuracy 
9f position or adjustment; often in phr. out 
of t. 1669. 3. Genuineness, reality, actual 
A ine 1599. 

* There is some t. in what you say 1849. 2. 
crise the door, when pub ge will be 
$5 tel i 1825. 3. On to dawn, when dreams Begin 

eel the t. and stir of day TENNYSON. 
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ien Sómething that is true. 1. True state- 
ient or account; that which is in accordance 
with the fact. late ME. b. loosely. Mental 
apprehension of truth; knowledge 1644. 2. 
True religious belief or doctrine; orthodoxy. 
Often with the, esp. in Quaker language. late 
ME. b. Conduct in accordance with the 
divine standard. late ME. 3. That which is 
true (in a general or abstract sense); reality ; 
spec. in religious use, spiritual reality as the 
subject of revelation or object of faith. late 
ME. b. Personified; spec. each of the two 
goddesses of truth in ancient Egyptian 
mythology. late ME. 4. The fact or facts; 
the actual state of the case; the matter or 
circumstance as it really is ME. b. The real 
thing, as dist. from an imitation; the 
genuine article; the reality corresponding to 
a type or symbol, the antitype. Now rare or 
Obs. 1531. 5. With a and pl. A true statement 
or proposition; a point of true belief, a true 
doctrine; a fixed or established principle; a 
verified fact; a reality. late ME. 

1. The t. you speake doth lacke some gentlenesse 
SHAKS. T. is always strange; Stranger than 
fletion BYRON. Phr. To say, speak, or tell the t. 
(also arch. without the), to speak truly, to report 
the matter as it really is. Prov. Tell (speak) the t. 
and shame the devil: see SHAME v. 2. Them who 
kept thy t. 80 pure of old When all our Fathers 
worship't Stocks and Stones Mit. The Friend 
was declaring the T., when the Priest..came in 
1710. b. He that doth the trueth commeth to the 
light TINDALE John 3:21. 3. T. has no greater 
enemy than its unwise defenders 1855. b. So T. 
be in the field, we do injuriously by licencing and 

rohibiting to misdoubt her strength MILT. 4. 

e judge the Distances to be less than the T. 
1748. 5. Leave your friend to learn unpleasant 
truths from his enemies 1858, 

Phrases. In f., of a t. (arch.), in fact, as a fact; 
really, indeed: mostly used to strengthen or 
emphasize a statement. Truth! either as an 
expression of assent, or as intensive (= in t.). 
arch. Hence Tru-thless a. destitute of t.; faith- 
less (obs. or arch.); untrue, false, mendacious. 
Tru-thy a. (rare or dial.) truthful, true. 

Truthful (trü-pfül) a. 1596. [f. TRUTH sb. 
+ -FUL.] 1. Of statements, etc.: Full of 
truth; sincere. (Now only as transf. from 2.) 
2. Of persons (or their attributes): Disposed 
to tell, or habitually telling, the truth; 
veracious. Also fig.: Not deceptive. 1787. 
3. Of ideas, artistic representation, etc. 
Characterized by truth; corresponding with 
fact or reality; true, accurate, exact 1859. 

2. A singularly t. person 1866, 3. A. .t. portrait 
1871. Hence Tru-thful-ly adv., -ness. 

Try (troi), sb. 1475. [t. TRY v.] 1. An act 
of trying; an experiment (rare), attempt, 
effort (chiefly collog.); ta trial, test 1556. b. 
Rugby Football. The right of attempting to 
kick a goal, obtained by carrying the ball 
behind the opponent’s goal-line and touching 
it on the ground; the points scored when the 
try is not ‘converted’ into a goal 1845. 12. A 
sieve or sifting screen 1804. 

1. Then this breaking of his, Ha's beene but a T. 
for his Friends? SHAKS. I should have had a t. at 
jt 1832. Al try: see A-TRY. 

Try, trie, a. [ME. trie, prob. = OFr, trié, 
pa. pple. of trier (see TRY v.), or — OFr. trie 
sb. choice, ‘élite’, used attrib.] 1. Choice, 
excellent, good —1596. 2. Joinery. Quite true, 
correctly wrought —1078. 

1. Those hands of gold..those feete of silver 
trye SPENSER. 3 

Try (troi), v. Pa. t. and pple. tried. ME. 
= OFr. trier sift, pick out = Pr., Cat. triar, 
a Gallo-Rom. vb. of unkn. (perh. Gaulish) 
origin.) 1. trans. To separate (one thing) 
from another or others; to set apart; to 
distinguish. Often with out. Obs. or arch. 
+2. To separate the good part of a thing from 
the rest, esp. by sifting or straining; hence, 
to sift or strain. Usu. with out. -1790. 13. 
spec. To separate (metal) from the ore or 
dross by melting; to refine, purify by fire; 
also, to remove (the dross or impurity) from 
metal by fire. Usu. with oul. —1086. 4. To 
extract (oil) from blubber or fat by heat; to 
melt down (blubber, ete.) to obtain the oil; to 
render; also, to extract (wax) from a honey- 
comb. Usu. with out. 1582. 15. To ascertain, 
find out (something doubtful, obscure, or 
secret) by search or examination 1701. b. 
To ascertain the truth or right of (a matter, a 
quarrel, ete.) by test or endeavour; with out, 
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to thrash or fight out; to determine 1542, 
6. Law. To examine and determine (a cause 
or question) judicially; to determine the 
guilt or otherwise of (an accused person) by 
consideration of the evidence; to judge. 
Also fig. ME. 7. To put to the proof, test, 
prove. late ME. 8. Joinery. To bring (a 
piece of timber) to a perfectly flat surface by 
repeatedly testing it and planing off the pro- 
jecting parts; to plane with the trying-plane; 
also, to test the straightness or corre- 
spondence of (a planed surface, adjoining 
surfaces); also intr. (of a surface) to prove 
accurate or straight when tested 1593. 9. T. 
on: to test the fit or style of (a garment) by 
putting it on. Also absol. 1693, 10. To subject 
to a severe test or strain; to put to straits, 
afflict 1539. 11. To test the effect or operation 
of; to experiment with 1545. b. To experi- 
ment upon (with something); to test the 
effect of something upon 1784, 12. To 
endeavour to ascertain by experiment or 
effort; to attempt to find out; sometimes 
nearly = sense 11. 1573. 13. To show or 
find to be so by test or experience. Now, 
rare or Obs. late ME. +14. To undergo, go 
through —1738. 15. To test one's ability to 
deal with (something); to venture upon, to 
essay. To t. over, to go through (a per- 
formance, etc. experimentally. ME. 16. 
inir. To make an effort, endeavour, attempt. 
(With inf. or absol. 1638. b. Followed by 
and and a co-ordinated verb (instead of to 
with inf.) expressing the action attempted. 
collog. 1686, C. intr. and (rans. To search a 
place in order to find something, esp. game, 
or its scent. collog. 1810. 117. Naut. intr. Of a 
vessel: To lie to —1807. 

3. I..will..trye them, like as golde is tryed 
COVERDALE Zech, 13:9. 5. b. He was enforced by 
them to t. it out in battel with them 1654. c. To 
t. out (orig. L. S.), to test the possibilities, ete. (of 
a thing); to test (a person). 7. The friends thou. 
hast, and their adoption tride, Grapple them to 
thy Soule, with hoopes of Steele SHAKS. Tot. a 
door, window, ete., to ascertain by attempting to 
open it whether it is fastened or locked. 11. 70 t. 
an experiment, to make an experiment; to do 
something in order to see what will come of it, or 
whether it produces the expected result. To t. 
(one’s) hand, to attempt to do something for the 
first time; to test one’s ability or aptitude at 
something. c. To test the effect of (a thing) on 
(a person, thing, etc.). To t. it on the dog: to 
experiment so that any harm will fall only upon 
an inferior person or thing; to test (a theatrical 

roduction) by provincial performance (orig. 
T.S). 12. Tam. Shr. 1. Ii. 17. They think they 
are trying their luck, as the phrase is 1838, 13. He 
hath still beene tried a holy man Saks. 15. Phr. 
J. it on, (slang) to attempt an imposition; spec. in 
Thieves’ Cant, to live by thieving; also, to attempt 
something 1 ihat one is likely to be 
unsuccessful, 16. You will have to t. and t. 
again 1847. T. for, to attempt to obtain or find 
(an object), or to reach (a place). T. at, to make 
an attempt upon; to attempt to do or accom- 
plish. c. Phr. T. back (intr.), to go back (lit. or 
fig.) so as to cover ground afresh where something. 
has previously been missed. 

Try-, the vb.-stem in comb., as in t.-cock, 
= gauge-cock; -pit, a testing pit for trying 
new engines; -Square, à carpenter’s square 
for laying off short perpendiculars; also with 
advs. as t.-on, (a) (slang) an attempt, esp. an 
attempt at imposition or deceit; also transf. 
the subject of an attempt; (b) the act of 
trying on a garment; -out, a. selective trial 
(U.S. slang or collog.); also, & test of effici- 
ency, fitness, etc. 

J'Try&on (troizon). 1749. IL. = Gr. vpv- 
yáw dove, also the fish.] A fish with a sharp 
spine in its tail, a sting-ray. 

Trying (troi-in), vbl. sb. 1440. [f. TRY v. 
+ -ING'.] The action of TRY v. 

attrib.: t.-plane, a long heavy plane used after 
the jack-plane for the accurate squaring of 
timber. 

Trying (troi-in), ppl. a. 1577. [f. TRY v. 
+ -ING.] That tries. 1. That tests severely; 
that is a trial; that tries one’s endurance or 
patience 1718. 2. Attempting, endeavouring 
(rare) 1577. 

1. The month of May is..a 't.' month HONE. 
Hence Try-ing-ly adv., ness. 

Tryma (trol. ina). 1857. [mod.L. (Necker), 
= Gr. zpdua or spíun hole, f. 20 et. rub down, 
wear out.] Bol. A fruit resembling a drupe, 
but formed from an originally compound 
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ovary, and having an ultimately dehiscent 
fleshy or fibrous exocarp, as the walnut and 
coco-nut. 

Trypanosoma  (tri:páno,so"-mü). 1880. 
mod. L., f. Gr. zpózavoy borer + oda body.] 
Zool. A genus of flagelate infusorian 
protozoa, species of which are parasitic in 
the blood of man and other animals, causing 
specific diseases, such as sleeping-sickness; 
an infusorian of this genus. 

Trypsin (tri-psin). 1876.  [perh. for 
*tripsin, f. Gr. rotiis rubbing, f. roche rub; 
80 named because first obtained by rubbing 
down the pancreas with glycerin; see INI. ] 
Physiol. Chem. The chief digestive ferment of 
the pancreatic juice, which converts proteins 
into peptones. Hence Trypsi-nogen (-d5on) 
[-GEN 1], à granular substance occurring in 
the pancreas, from which t. is formed. 

Tryptic (tri-ptik), a. 1888. [f. prec. after 

pepsin, peplic.] Pertaining to or of the 
nature of trypsin. So Tryptone (tri-pto"n) 
a peptone formed by the action of trypsin 
upon a protein. 
. Trysail (trai-sé'l, troi-s'. 1769. [f. TRY 
sb. + SAIL.) Naut. A small fore-and-aft sail, 
set with a gaff, and sometimes with a boom, 
on the fore- or mainmast, or on a small 
supplementary mast abaft either of these. 

Tryst (trist, treist), sb. Chiefly Sc. bef. 
19th c. late ME. [spec. use of ttrist (var. of 
Trust sb.) at first prob, extension of the 
sense ‘appointed station in hunting’, var. of 
ttristre — OFr. triste, tristre (cf. AL. trista, 
trisira, perh. — ME. trist); see TRUST sb.] 
1. A mutual appointment, agreement, 
covenant. Now rare or Obs. exc. as in 2. 
2. spec. An appointment or engagement to 
meet at a specified time and place. late ME. 
3. = RENDEZVOUS 4. late ME. 1 

2. Phr. To make t.; lo hold, keep t.; to break t. 
To bide t., to wait at the appointed place for the 
person with whom the appointment is made; 

You walk late, sir’, said I.. .I byde tryste’, was 
the reply. SCOTT. 

Tryst (trist, troist), v. orig. and chiefly Sc. 
late ME. [f. prec.] 1. intr. To make an agree- 
ment to do something, with a person; esp. to 
fix time and place of meeting with some one. 
2. trans. To engage (a person) to meet one at 
a given time and place; to appoint or agree to 
meet 1043. 3. intr. To keep tryst; to meet at 
the appointed time and place 1842, Hence 
"Trysster. Try:sting vbl. sb., altrib. in t. 


day, eto. 

Tsar (tsi, züi). 1070. [Russ.] See Czar, 

Tsetse (tse-tsi). 1849. [Tswana (language 
of Bechuanaland).] In full t.-fly: A dipterous 
insect (Glossina morsitans, of the family 
Tabanide), abundant in parts of tropical 
and southern Africa; its bite is often fatal to 
horses and other domestic animals, Also 
applied to other species of Glossina. 

T square: see T 3 b. 

I(Tuan' (t&-àn). 1840. Australian name for 
the Flying Squirrel. 

Tuan’ (tuà-n) 1895. IMalay, ‘lord, 
master'.] Respectful form of address; ‘Sir’. 

Tuatara (tūatā-ra). 1890. (Maori, f. tua 
on the back + fara spine.] A large lizard, 
Sphenodon punctatum, having a dorsal row of 
yellow spines; formerly common in N. 
Zealand. 


Tuath (t&-àh). Irish Hist. 1873. [Ir. tiath 
people.] A ‘tribe’ or ‘people’ in Ireland; 
hence, the territory occupied by a tuath. 

Tub (tvb), sb. late ME. [prob. = LDu. 
(cf. MLG., MDu. tubbe, also MFlem., Du. 
tobbe); of unkn. origin. In AL. tubba, tobba.] 
1. An open wooden vessel, wide in proportion 
to its height, usu. formed of staves and 
hoops, of cylindrical or slightly concave 
form, with a flat bottom. tb. A sweating-tub 
formerly used in the treatment of venereal 
disease; hence, the use of this —1688. 2. A 
bathing-tub, bath-tub (of any shape); colloq. 
or joc. à bath; hence, the action or practice 
of taking a bath, esp. on rising 1849. 3. 
Applied to a slow clumsy ship, esp. one which 
is too broad in proportion to its length; 
often joc. or contempt.; also, a short, broad 
boat; spec. a stout roomy boat used for 
rowing practice, as dist. from a racing-boat 
1618, 4. Applied contempt. or joc. to a pulpit, 
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esp. of a nonconformist preacher 1643. 5. 
Coal-mining. Orig. a mining bucket, now 
specially applied to the open-topped box of 
wood or iron, mounted on wheels, in which 
coal is brought from the face to the surface 
1851. b. The lining of a pit-shaft 1839. 

1. b. Meas. for M. III. ii. 60. 

Provb. phrases. +A tale of a t., an apocryphal 
tale; a cock and bull’ story. (To throw out) a t. to 
the whale, to create a diversion, esp. in order to 
escape a threatened danger. Every t. must stand 
on its own bottom: cf. BOTTOM sb. 9. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-butter, butter packed in 
tubs for keeping or export; f-fast, abstinence 
during treatment in the sweating-tub; -frock, a 
dress of washing material; -gig, (a) a governess 
car; (b) = t.-pair, n pair-oared practice boat; 
-wheel, (a) the wheel of a colliery ‘tub’; (b) a 
horizontal water-wheel with spiral floats. 

Tub (tob), v. 1610. [f. prec.) 1. trans. To 
bathe or wash in a tub or bath. collog. b. 
intr. To wash oneself in a tub or bath; to take 
a tub or bath, esp. on rising. collog. 1867. 2. 
trans. To line (a pit-shaft) with a watertight 
casing of timber, masonry, or iron; to dam 
back (water) in a shaft or tunnel in this way; 
to shut off (watery strata or seams) from the 
shaft with tubbing 1812. 3. To put or pack 
ina tub; to plant in a tub 1828, 4, trans. and 
intr, To coach (oarsmen) in a ‘tub’; to prac- 
tise rowing in a ‘tub’. Rowing slang. 1882. 

1. b. Gentlemen who didn't t. of a morning 1807. 
4. An hour and a half was then spent in tubbing 


the men 1883. 

Tuba“ (tiz-bi). 1852. [It. — L. tuba.) 
1. (pl. tubae.) The straight bronze war- 
trumpet of the ancient Romans 1882, 2. Mus. 
(pl. tubas.) A bass wind-instrument of the 
sax-horn family; a sax-tuba or bombardon; 
also, one who plays this instrument 1852. 
b. An 8-foot high-pressure reed-stop in an 
organ 1876. 

Tuba! (tü-ba) 1817. [Arab. fübd.] A 
mythical tree growing in the Moslem 
paradise. 

Tubal (tid-bil), a. 1735. [- mod.L. 
tubalis, f. L. tubus TUBE; see -AL! 1. Later, f. 
TUBE + -AL' 1.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a tube; consisting of tubes; 
tubular (rare). 2. Anat, and Path. Pertaining 
to, occurring in, or affecting the Fallopian 
tube, as f. dropsy, the bronchial tubes, as 
t. cough, or the renal tubules, as f. nephritis 
1822. 

Tubbing (tv-bin), vbl. sb. 1057. [f. Tun 
v. (or sb.) + -ING'.] 1. The action of TUB v. 
2. The lining of a pit-shaft or tunnel with a. 
watertight casing; concr, the casing of timber, 
masonry, or metal sections used for this 
1839. 3. Rowing or training in a ‘tub’ 1884. 

Tubby (t»-bi) a. 1806. [f. Tun sb. + -Y'.] 
1. Tub-shaped, tub-like; of rounded outline, 
and stout or broad in proportion to the 
length; of a person, corpulent 1835. 2. 
Sounding like a tub when struck; dull or 
wooden in sound. (Said of stringed instru- 
ments.) 1806. Hence Tu-bbiness. 

Tube (tiab), sb. 1651. [- Fr. tube or L. 
tubus, rel. to TUBA'.] I. 1. A hollow body, 
usu. cylindrical, and long in proportion to 
its diameter, of wood, metal, glass, etc., used 
to convey or contain a liquid, or for other 
purposes; a pipe 1658. b. = TUBING, material 
of a tubular form 1823. 2. In specific applica- 
tions usu. indicated by context; esp. = 
TEST-TURE 1800. 3. An optical instrument of 
tubular form, esp. a telescope; more fully 
optic t. Now arch*1651. t4. A cannon; also, 
a rifle or hand-gun. poet. 1816. b. A small 
pipe introduced through the vent, formerly 
used in firing cannon; a friction-t., quill-t., or 
priming-t. 1797. c. The inner cylinder of a 
built-up gun, upon which the outer case is 
shrunk 1895. 5. A musical wind-instrument, 
a pipe. poet. rare. 1820. 6. a. A pneumatic 
dispatch-tube 1860. b. The cylindrical tunnel 
in which an underground electric railway 
runs; also short for t.-railway (colloq.) 1900. 
7. Physics. A tubular figure conceived as 
being formed by lines of force or action 
passing through every point of a closed curve 
1878. 

2. Collapsible tin tubes for artists' colours 1877. 
Owing to the depth of the wound two drainage 
tubes were introduced 1902. Wireless (U.S.) A 
valve. 6. b. Twopenny T.: see TWOPENNY. 
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II. 1. Anat. and Zool. A hollow cylindrical 
vessel or organ in the animal body; a canal, 
duct, passage, or pipe; often preceded by a 
defining word, as Eustachian, Fallopian, in- 
testinal t., etc.; see the qualifying words 
1661. b. One of the siphons of a mollusc 
1839. 2. A hollow cylindrical channel in a 
plant; spec. in Bot. the lower united portion 
of a gamopetalous corolla or gamosepalous 
calyx; also, a united circle of stamens 1704. 
3. Applied to other tubular or cylindrical 
objects or formations of natural origin 1831, 

Comb.: t.-case, in a steam-engine, the chamber 
containing the tubes of a surface-condenser; 
colour, paint packed in a collapsible t,; -con- 
denser, in a steam-engine, a condenser in which 
the cooling surface consists of tubes; -coral, 
organ-pipe coral, or its polyp; -cuiture, culture 
of a microbe in a test-t.; -foot, one of the numer- 
ous ambulacral tubes of an echinoderm; 
-medusa, a siphonophore; -nosed a., tubinarial; 
-plate, the plate in which the ends of the boiler- 
tubes are set; -shell, a bivalve mollusc of the 
family Tubicole or Gastrochenida, distinguished 
by having a shelly t. enclosing the siphons, in 
addition to the ordinary valves of the shell; 
-spinner, -weaver, a spider which spins a 
tubular nest or lair; -worm, a tubicolous worm; 
a pipe-worm; -wrench, a wrench for gripping 
pipes or tubes, 

ube, v. 1828. [t. prec.; cf. Fr. tuber.) 
1. trans. To furnish or fit with a tube or 
tubes; to insert a tube in. 2. To pass through 
or enclose in a tube 1863. 3. infr. To travel 
by tube railway; also, to f. it (collog.) 1902. 
Hence Tubed ppl. a. spec. of a horse: having 
a tube introduced into the throat to enable 
it to breathe easily. 

Tuber (tiü-boz). 1668. [~ L. tuber hump, 
swelling.] 1. Hot. An underground structure 
consisting of a solid thickened rounded out- 
growth of a stem or rhizome, bearing ‘eyes’ 
or buds from which new plants may arise; a 
familiar example is the potato. Also applied 
to other underground structures resembling 
this but of different origin. b. A genus of 
underground discomycetous fungi, com- 
prising the truffles 1704. 2, a. Path. A morbid 
swelling, as of a gland, etc. 1706. b. Anat. A 
tuberosity 1741. 3. gen. A protuberance 
(rare) 1888. 

Tubercle (tiiboak'). 1578. [- L. tuber- 
culum, dim. of tuber TUBER; see -CULE.] 1. 
Anat. and Zool. A small rounded projection 
or protuberance, as on & bone, or on the 
surface of the body in various animals. 2. 
Path. A small firm rounded swelling or nodule 
on the surface of the body or in a part or 
organ; spec. a mass of granulation-cells 
characteristic of tuberculosis; transf. tubereu- 
losis 1661. 3. Bot. a. A small tuber, or a root- 
growth resembling a tuber, as in many 
orchids. b. A small wart-like swelling or 
protuberance on a plant. 1727. 

Comb.: t. bacillus, the species of bacillus which 
causes tuberculosis. Hence Tubercled (it 
baik id) a. Nat. Hist. and Path. furnished or 
affected with tubercules; tuberculate. 

Tubercular (tiubó-1kirlàu) a. 1799. [f. b. 
tuberculum TUBERCLE + -AR'.] 1. Nat. Misty 
ete. a. Of the nature or form of a tubercle; 
consisting of or constituting a tubercle. b. 
Having or covered with tubercles, tuber- 
culate. 1817. 2. Path. Of, pertaining to, 
caused or characterized by, or affected with 
tubercles 1709. b. spec. In ref. to tuber- 
eulosis or the tubercle-bacillus; now techn. 
replaced by TUBERCULOUS 1799. Hence 
Tube-rcularize v. trans. to make t.; to 
infect with tubercles, spec. with tuberculosis. 
Tube:rculariza-tion. 

Tuberculate (tiubó-ikinlet), a. 1786. If. 
as prec. + -ATEA.] Nat. Hist. and Path. Fur- 
nished or affected with tubercles; tuberoled. 
So Tube'rculated a. 1771. 1 

Tuberculation (tiubóukinlé^fon). 1835. 
(f. L. tuberculum TUBERCLE + -ATION.) 1. 
Nat. Hist. Formation of tubercles; concr. u 
growth or set of tubercles. 2. Path. Forma 
tion of tubercles as a sympton of disease; 
tubercular or tuberculous affection 1861. 

Tubercule (tid-barkiul), 1078. [- Fr. 
tubercule (Paré) — L. tuberculum TUBERCLE; 
Bee -CULE.] = TUBERCLE. 

Tuberculin (tiubd-rkidlin), a. 1801. If. 
L. tuberculum "TUBEROLE + IN.] Med. A 
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liquid prepared from cultures of tubercle- 
bacillus, used by hypodermic injection as a. 
remedy, or (now esp.) as a test, for tuber- 
culosis. 

Tuberculize (tiubó-ikiüloiz), v. 1847. [f. 
as prec. + -IZE.] trans. and inlr, To affect or 
infect with tubercle or tuberculosis; to 
become tuberculous. Hence Tube:rcul- 
iza-tion 1843. 

Tuberculo- (tiubó-ikizlo), comb. form of 
L. tuberculum TUBERCLE, prop. used advb.; 
also attrib. or objectively, in several tech- 
nical terms, chiefly of pathology and 
medicine: Tube:rculo-fi-broid a., ‘charac- 
terized by tubercle that has undergone a 
fibroid degeneration’. Tube:rculopho-bia, 
morbid dread of tuberculosis, 

Tuberculose (tiubō-akiŭlð"s), a. 1752. 
lt. L. tuberculum TUBERCLE + -0SEM] = 
TUBERCULATE. 

Tuberculosis  (tiubózkiüló"is). 1800. 
[mod.L., f. L. fuberculum TUBERCLE; see 
-osis.] Path. orig. Any disease characterized 
by the formation of tubercles; now spec. 
restricted to disease caused by the tubercle 
bacillus in any of the bodily tissues; 
examples are pulmonary consumption or 
phthisis (t. of the lungs), and scrofula (t. of 
the lymphatic glands). 

Tuberculous (tiubd-akitlos), a. 1747. If. 
as prec. + -OUS.] 1. Path. Pertaining to or 
produced by tubercles; consisting or of the 
nature of tubercles; affected with tubercles. 
b. Since the discovery of the tubercle 
bacillus in 1882, usu. spec. in ref. to the 
tubercle bacillus or to tuberculosis, and thus 
techn. dist. from tubercular in the general 
sense 1891. 2. Nat. Hist, Full of or covered 
with tubercles; tuberculate, tubercular, 
(Now disused.) 
Tuberiferous (tidbori-féros), a. 1846. f. 
L. tuber TUBER + -FEROUS.] Bot. Producing 
or bearing tubers. 

Tuberiform (tia-borifg:am), a. 1822. If. as 
prec. + -ronw.] Nat. Hist. and Path, 
Having the form of a tuber; also charac- 
terized, as a disease, by growths of this form. 
Tuberose (tiü-boró"s, often erron, tiü-b- 
rden), sb. 1664, [= L. tuberosa, specific name 
of the plant, fem. of tuberosus (see next); 
corrupted by pop. etym. into a disyllable, 
as if f. tube + rose.) A liliaceous plant, 
Polianthes tuberosa, with creamy white, 
funnel-shaped, very fragrant flowers, and a 
tuberous root. 

Tuberose (tid-bard's), ‘a. 1704. [- L. 
N f. tuber TUBER; see -OSE'.] = TUBER- 

8. 

Tuberosity (tiüboro-siti). 1541. [= Fr. 
tubérosité (Paré) — med. L. tuberositas, f. L. 
tuberosus; sce prec., -ostty.] 1. The quality 
or condition of being tuberous; bulging; 
gibbosity. Now rare or Obs. 2. coner. A 
tuberous formation or part; a swelling, 
protuberance 1611. 

Tuberous (tid-bores), a. 1650. [- Fr. 
lubéreuz or L. tuberosus, f. tuber TUBER; see 
7OUS.] 1. Anat., Zool., ete. Of the form of, or 
constituting, a tuber or rounded projection; 
covered with such projections; knobbed, 
knobby. Now rare. 2. Path. Affected with 
tubers or morbid swellings; of the nature of 
Such a swelling; characterized, as a disease, 
by such swellings 1656. 3. Bot, a. Of the 
nature of a tuber 1008. b. Of a plant: 
Producing or bearing tubers 1004. Hence 
Tu:berous-ly adv., -ness. 

Tubful (t»-bful) 1788. [f. TUB sb. + -FUL.] 
As much as a tub will hold. 

Tubi- (tizbi), comb. form of L. tubus TUBE; 
as in Tubicolar (tiubi-kdlix), Tubicolous 
(tiubi-kólos) adjs. [mod.L. tubicola, f. colere 
cultivate, inhabit], inhabiting a tube; 
applied to annelids and rotifers that secrete 
tubular cases, spiders that spin tubular 
Webs, and molluscs with shelly tubes; so 
Tubicole (tiz-bik"l a. = prec; sb. à 
tubicolar annelid or molluse. Tu*bicorn 
[L. cornu horn], sb. a hollow-horned rumin- 
Nuß adj. hollow-horned, as a ruminant; also 

ubico-rnous a. Tu-biform, a. having 
the form of a tube; tube-shaped, tubular. 
Tubinarial (-né-rial), Tubinarine (ne“. 
rein) [L. naris nostril], adjs. belonging to the 
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order Tubinares of water-birds, compris 

the albatrosses and petrels, having TAT 
tubular form. Tu-bipore (-pó*i, sb. a 
member of the genus Tubipora, family 
Tubiporidz, or order Tubiporacem, of 
aleyonarians (the organ-pipe corals), in 
which each polyp has a tubular corallet 
opening by a pore; adj. belonging to or 
having the characters of this genus, family, 
or order; so Tubi-porite I- TRI 2 a], a fossil 
tubipore, Tu-bivalve, sb. a bivalve mollusc 
having a shelly tube in addition to the valves 
oo the shell; a tube-shell; adj. having such a 

e. 

Tubing (tid-bin), vbl. sb. 1845. [f. TUBE 
v. or sb. + -ING'.] The action of furnishing 
with a tube or tubes; also concr. tubes collec- 
cu or as a material; a length or piece of 

e. 


‘Tubman, tub-man (to-bmibn). 1642. [f. 
TUB sb. + MAN sb.] fl. = TUB-PREACHER 
-1651. 2. A barrister in the Court of Ex- 
chequer whose place was beside the tub used. 
as a measure of capacity in excise cases; the 
position conferred the right of precedence in 
motions, except over the ‘postman’ and in 
Crown business. Obs. exc. Hist. 1768. 

Tubo- (tigbo) used in certain cases as 
EI form of L. tubus TUBE, instead of 

'UBI-. 

Tu:b-prea:cher. coniempl. 1643. [See 
Tun sb. 4.) One who preaches from a ‘tub’; 
a dissenting preacher or minister. 

Tub-thu:mper. contempt. 1602. [TUB 
sb. 4.] A speaker or preacher who for empha- 
sis thumps the pulpit; a violent or declama- 
tory preacher or orator; a ranter. 

Tubular (tiu-biülài, a. 1073. [f. L. tubu- 
lus small tube + -AR*.] 1, Tube-shaped; con- 
stituting or consisting of a tube; cylindrical, 
hollow, and open at one or both ends. b. 
Bot.: esp. applied to a flower or floret con- 
sisting mainly of a tube, with small or in- 
conspicuous limb 1776. 2. Constructed with 
or consisting of a number of tubes; as a f. 
boiler 1804. 3. Phys. and Path. Applied to a 
high-pitched respiratory murmur, like the 
sound made by blowing through a tube, 
heard normally over the trachea and bron- 
chial tubes, and in diseased conditions over 
1e a bridge, bridge formed of a great tube or 

1. T. bridge, & formed of a gre: o 
hollow en usu. of wrought iron, through which 
the road or railway passes. Hence Tu-bularly 


adv. 

Tubularian (tiübizlériün) a. and sb. 
1859. [f. mod. L. Tubularia (Linneus 1775, 
f. L. tubulus TUBULE); see -ARY' 3, -AN.] 
Zool. A. adj. Belonging to the Linnæan 
genus Tubularia, the group Tubularie, or the 
family Tubulariide, of gymnoblastic Hydro- 
zoa, in which the polyps are of tubular form, 
protected by a perisare, with naked hy- 
dranths. B. sb. A tubularian hydroid. 

Tubulate (ti&-biület), a. 1753. [- L. 
tubulatus, f. tubulus TUBULE; see -ATE*.] 
Nat. Hist. Formed into or like a tube; 
tubular. 

Tubulated (tid-bidle'téd), a. 1663. (f. L. 
lubulatus TUBULATE a. + -ED'.] 1. Furnished 
with a tube; esp. of a retort or receiver: 
Having a short tube with a stopper (fubula- 
ture or tubulure), through which substances 
can be introduced. 2. Formed into, or like, 
a tube; longitudinally perforated; tubular 
1713. So Tubula-tion, the process of making 
or becoming tubular. Tu-bulature [see 
-URE]: — TUBULURE. 

Tubule (tiü-biul). 1677. [~ L. TUBULUS; see 
-ULE.] A small tube; a minute tubular 
structure in an animal or plant body, as the 
Malpighian or uriniferous lubules of the 
kidney, etc. 

Tubuli- (tiü-biüli), comb. form of mod. L. 
tubulus TUBULE, as in Tu:bulide-ntate (L. 
dentatus toothed], a. Zool. belonging to the 
Tubulidentata, a group of edentates having 
compound teeth traversed by parallel 
vertical tubules. Tubuliferous, a. Nat. 
Hist. bearing tubules; spec. having a tubular 
ovipositor, as the females of certain insects. 
Tu-buliforrm, a. having the form of a 
tubule, tubular. Tu-bulipo:re [L. porus 
PonE], Zool. a polyzoan of the genus Tubuli- 
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pora or family Tubuliporide, having tubular 
calcareous calicles. 

Tubulose (ti. binldes), a. Now rare, 1713. 
If. TUBULE + -0SE'.) = next 1. Now rare. 

Tubulous (tiü-bizlos) a. 1664. [f. TUBULE 
+ -O0US.] d. = TUBULAR 1. 2. Containing or 
composed of tubes 1864. b. Of a steam- 
boiler: Having either fire-tubes or water- 
tubes 1860. 

Tubulure (tiü-biülinz). 1800. I Fr. 
tubulure (xvm), f. tubule (XVI) TUBULE; see 
-URE.] A short tube, or projecting opening 
for the insertion of a tube, in a retort or 
receiver, 

ITubulus (tid-bitlds). Pl. -i (-oi). 1826, 

„ dim. of tubus TUBE; see -ULE] = 
TUBULE; in Ent. a tubular ovipositor. 

Tuchun (ti-tfon). 1920. [Chinese]. The 
military governor of a province in China. 
Hence Tu:chunate. Tu:chunism. 

Tuck (tok), sb. late ME. If. TUCK v.'] 
1. A fold or pleat in drapery; now spec. a 
flattened fold (or one of several parallel 
folds) in a garment, secured by stitching, 
either to shorten the garment or for orna- 
mentation. 2. The gathering of the ends of 
the bottom planks of a ship under the stern; 
that part of the hull where the bottom planks 
are collected and terminated by the t.-rail 
1625. 3. Fishing. Short for TUCK-NET. 1002. 
4. The thrusting in of the ends or edges of. 
anything so as to secure them in position. 
Also with in. 1852. 5. slang. Usu. t.-in (also 
b. out): A hearty meal; esp. in school use, à 
feast of delicacies 1823. b. Food, eatables; 
esp. delicacies, as sweet-stuff, pastry, jam, 
etc. (school slang) 1857. 

Phr. Nip and t.: see NIP 40.1 4. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-boat, in seine-fishing, a 
boat which carries the t.-net; -rail, the rail which 
forms a rabbet for the purpose of caulking the 
butt ends of the planks of the bottom; -seine = 
‘TUCK-NET, 

Tuck (tok), sb.* arch. and dial. Chiefly Sc. 
1500. [f. TUCK v.*; cf. It. tocco stroke, knock, 
t. toccare to touch, strike.] A blow, a stroke, 
a tap; esp. in f. of drum. 

Tuck (tok) 6b.“ arch. 1508. [Early forms 
toke, tocke, touke, prob. — Fr. dial. éfoc, 
OFr., Pr. estoc = It. stocco, of Gmo. origin 
(cf. G. stock stick).] A slender, pointed, 
straight, thrusting sword; a rapier. 

Tuck (tok), v. OE. [Senses 1-2 app. repr. 
OE. tücian, ME. take. The later forms tokke, 
tukke (Xv) = MLG., MDu. tucken draw, pull 
sharply or forcibly (= OHG. succhen, G. 
zucken twitch, snatch), f. base of Gmo. 
*teux- (cf. TuG).] 11. trans. To punish; to 
ill-treat, torment -ME. tb. fig. To reprove, 
check, rebuke, reproach —1651. 2. To dress 
or finish (cloth) after it comes from the 
weaver, esp. to stretch on tenters; also intr. 
to work as a tucker. Now local. late ME. 3. 
Fishing. To take the fish from (the seine) by 
means of a tuck-net; also with the fish as 
object 1786. 4. To pull or gather up in a fold 
or folds; esp. to gird up (a garment, eto.). 
Usu. const. up. 1440. b. To put a tuck or 
tucks in 1626. 5. To pull or gather up and 
confine the loose garments of; to gird (a 
person) up. Chiefly in pa. pple. Now rare. 
late ME. b. fig. To cramp or hamper by 
lack of spaoe, time, or means 1886, 6. To 
thrust or put away (an object) into a close 
place where it is snugly held or concealed 
1587. 7. To thrust in the edge or end of 
(anything pendent or loose) &o as to retain or 
confine it; now esp. to turn in the edges 
of (bed-coverings or the like) under the bed 
or its occupant. With advs., esp. in, up. 1035. 
b. With the person as obj. 1692. c. intr. To 
draw together, contract, pucker 1797. 8. 
slang. a. trans. To ‘put away’ (food or 
drink) 1784. b. inir. To feed heartily or 
greedily; esp. with in, info 1810. 9. slang. 
To hang (a criminal); usu. with up 1700. 

4. He tucked up his sleeves and squared his. 
elbows DICKENS. 6. He tucked his wife's arm un- 
der his own 1874. 7. A nymph that can t. my 
bed-clothes up THACKERAY. 8. b. "There is 
Rasherwell ‘tucking’ away in the coffee-room 
‘THACKERAY. 

Tuck (tok), v.: Now dial. Chiefly Sc. late 
ME. [- ONFr. toquer touch, strike, northern 
form of toucher TOUCH v.) trans. and intr. To 
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touch (rare); to beat the drum; also intr. of a 
drum: To sound. 

Tuckahoe (tv-kiho). U.S. 1612. [- Pow- 
hatan or Virginian (N. Amer. Indian) fockaw- 
houghe.] A name applied by N. Amer. 
Indians (esp. of Virginia) to edible roots of 
various plants. Now app. restricted to an 
underground tuber-like production (Pachyma 
cocos or Lycoperdon solidum), prob. the 
sclerotium of some fungus, parasitic on tree- 
roots in the southern parts of North 
America, the affinities of which are un- 
certain. Also called Indian bread, Indian 
loaf, Indian head, and t. truffte. x 

Tucker (tv-kə1), sb. late ME. It. TUCK 
v.) RI. 1. A fuller; a cloth-finisher. Obs. 
exc. dial. 2. A piece of lace or the like, worn 
by women within or around the top of the 
bodice in the 17—18th c.; a frill of lace worn 
round the neck 1088. 3. One who makes or 
*runs' tucks; the device in a sewing-machine 
which does this 1905. 4. Australian slang. 
The daily supply of food of a gold-digger or 
station-hand; rations, meals; also, food 
generally, victuals 1858. 

2. Best bib and t.: see BIB ab. 1 4. To earn or make 
qu t., to earn merely enough to pay for one's 

cep. 

Tucker (ty. ke, v. New England. collog. 
1840. [f. TUCK v.*; see -ER*.] trans. To tire, to 
weary; usu. f. out; esp. in pa. pple, tuckered 
out, worn out, exhausted. 

Tucket (tu. ket). arch. 1593. Lt. TUCK v.*; 
see -ET.] A flourish on a trumpet; a signal 
for marching used by cavalry troops. 

Tu:ck-net. 1520. [f. Tuck v.'] A smaller 
net used within the great seine to gather and 
bring the fish to the surface. 

Tuck-shop. slang. 1857. [f. TUCK sb.'] 
A pastry-cook's shop for the sale of pastry, 
wear fruit, and the like, chiefly to school- 

'OyS. 

Tucum (tü km). 1810. E Tupi tucumd.] 
Any of several Brazilian palms, esp. Astro- 
caryum vulgare, from the young leaves of 
which the natives obtain a fibre which they 
make into cordage, nets, hats, etc.; also, the 
fibre itself. 

Tucuma (tū-kumă). 1824. [Tupi tucumd.] 
A Brazilian palm, Asi m tucuma, 
which produces a fleshy fruit used by the 
natives as food, and a flbre like that of 
tucum. 

Tucutucu (tz-ku,tü-ku). 1833. [Native 
name, imitating the sound made by the 
animal when in its burrow.) A rat-like 
burrowing rodent of the genus Clenomys, 
esp. €. magellanica and C. brasiliensis; found 
in Patagonia and La Plata. Also, the sound 
made by this animal. 

-tude (tiud), suffix, repr. L. -tudo, -tudin- 
(Fr. -tude), a suffix of abstract nouns, chiefly 
from adjs., as altitudo height, f. altus high, 
ete., less commonly from pa. pples., as 
consuetudo custom, f. consuetus, or verb- 
stems, as valetudo, f. valere; occurring in 
words derived directly from L., as altitude, 
etc., or through Fr., as consuetude, solitude, 
etc. or formed (in Fr. or Eng.) on L. 
analogies, as decrepitude, eractitude. 

Tudor (tiz-djx), a. 1779. [attrib. use of 
the Welsh surname (Tewdwr).] 1. Belonging 
to the line of English sovereigns (from Henry 
VII to Klizabeth) descended from Owen 
Tudor, who married Catherine, the widowed 
queen of Henry V. 2. Applied to the style of 
architecture (the latest form of Perpen- 
dicular) which prevailed in England during 
the reigns of the Tudors; belonging to or 
characteristic of this 1815. 

2. T. flower, an upright stalked trefoil ornament 
used in long rows on cornices, etc., in T. archi- 
tecture. T. rose, a conventional figure of a rose 
adopted as a by Henry VII, occurring in 
decoration of the T. period; in Her. figured as a 
combination of a red and a white rose. 

Tuedian (twidiàn) a. 1856. [f. med.L. 
Tueda the river Tweed + -IAN.] Geol. 
Applied to the lowest beds of the Carboni- 
ferous. 

Tuesday (tiz-zde', -di). [OE. Tiwesdag = 
OFris. tiesdei, OHG. ziostag (G. dial, zisfig), 
ON. tysdagr, tjrsdagr; f. gen. of Tiw (= 
OHG. Zio, ON. Týr, name of a Teutonic 
deity identified with Mars — Gmc. *Tiwaz, 
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cogn. with L. deus) + deg Day; tr. L. dies 
Martis day of Mars (whence Fr. mardi, It. 
martedi).] The third day of the week. 

Tufa (tū-fă, ti. a). Also tufo. 1770. [- It. 
tlufa, local var. of tufo — late L. tofus, 
lophus; see Tornus, Turr.] Geol. A generic 
name for porous stones, formed of pulverulent 
matter consolidated and often stratified. 
spec. a. Calcareous t.: a porous or vesicular 
carbonate of lime, generally deposited near 
the sources and along the courses of cal- 
careous springs 1811. b. Volcanic f.: see 
next 1 b. 1770. Hence Tufaceous (-i. Jes) a. 
having the nature or texture of t.; consisting 
of t. 

Tuff (tof). 1569. - Fr. tuffe, tufe, tuf (XVI) = 
It. tufo; see prec.] Geol. = prec. (But there 
is a recent tendency to restrict tuff to 
*volcanie t.’.) a. Caleareous (or calc) t.: see 
prec. a. b. Volcanic t., a tuff produced by 
the consolidation of voleanic ashes and other 
erupted material 1815. Hence Tuffa-ceous 
a. having the properties of or composed of 
volcanic t. 

Tuft (tvft), sb. late ME. [In xiv foft, 
presumably — OFr. tofe, toffe (mod. touffe), 
of unkn. origin; for the parasitic ¢ cf. CLIFT 
sb.*, GRAFT sb. ] 1. A bunch (natural or 
artificial) of small things, usu. soft and 
flexible, as hairs, feathers, etc., fixed or 
attached at the base. b. Bol., etc. A cluster 
of short-stalked leaves or flowers growing 
from a common point, of stems growing 
from a common root, etc.; an umbel or 
fascicle; also, a clump of small herbs growing. 
closely together 1523. 2. A small tufted 
patch of hair on the head or chin; a lock; an 
imperial 1601. 3. A clump of trees or bushes 
1555. 4. Anat. A small cluster or plexus of 
capillary blood-vessels; a glomerule 1841. 
5. Hist. An ornamental tassel on a cap; spec. 
the gold tassel formerly worn by titled 
undergraduates at Oxford and Cambridge 
1670. b. transf. in Univ. slang, One who wore 
a tuft; a titled undergraduate 1755. 

1. b. A t. of deep purple, the beautiful Alpine 
saxifrage 1853. 2. On his Chin 2 thin forked Tuffs 
3. Behind the t. of Pines I met them 


1535. (f. prec.) 1. trans. To 
furnish with a tuft or tufts. 2. infr. To form a 
tuft or tufts; to grow in tufts 1598. 3. trans. 
To beat (a covert) in stag-hunting. Also 
absol. 1590. b. To dislodge (the game) by 
"tufting' 1640. 
Tuftaffeta, -taffety (tof,te-fétá, -te-féti). 
Obs. or arch. 1572. [f. tuff, TUFT sb. + 
TAFFETA, TaFFETY.] 1. A kind of taffeta 
with a pile or nap arranged in tufts. 2. 
attrib, a. Made of tuftaffeta 1587. b. Clothed 
in tuftaffeta; luxuriously dressed 1598. 

2. a. I'll help to fit her With a tuft-taffeta cloak 


B. JONS. 

Tufted (t»-ftéd), a. 1606. [f. TUFT sb. and 
v. + -ED.] 1. Having or adorned with a tuft 
or tufts. 2. Formed into or forming a tuft; 
growing in a tuft or tufts; clustered 1632. 3. 
Nat. Hist. a. Bot. Bearing flowers in tufts 
or fascicles. b. Bot. and Zool. Growing in 
tufts, ceespitose. 1629. c. Of a bird: Having a 
tuft of feathers upon the head; crested: esp. 
in Ornith. as the epithet of a particular 
species 1768. 

1. Tall rocks and t. knolls ScoTT. 2. Towers and 
Battlements..Boosom'd high in t. Trees MILT. 
3. T. Loosestrife 1857. c. The t. plover [will] pipe 
along the fallow lea TENNYSON. 

Tufter (tv-ftə1). 1850. [f. TUFT v. 3 + 
-ER*] Stag-hunting. A hound trained to 
drive the deer out of cover. 

Tu-ft-hu:nter. 1755. [f. TUFT sb. + 
HuwTER.] One who meanly or obsequiously 
courts the acquaintance of persons of rank 
and title (orig. at the universities: see TUFT 
sb. 5, 5b); a toady, sycophant. So Tu-ft- 
hu:nting sb. and a. 

Tufty (to-fti), a. 1011. [f. TUFT sb. + -Y'.] 
1. Full of or abounding in tufts; covered or 
adorned with tufts 1612. 2. Forming a tuft 
or tufts; consisting of or growing in tufts 
1611. 

1. Vallies..Deckt with t. woods 1038. 2. An 
5 dale, Where t. daizies nod at every gale 


Tug (tog), sb. late ME. It. next.) 1. An 
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act or the action of tugging; a forcible pull; a 
severe strain or drag 1500. 2. A hard try; a 
struggle; a ‘go’ 1673. 3. A strenuous contest 
between two forces or persons 1660, 4. In 
harness; a. (Chiefly pl.) A pair of short 
chains attached to the hames, by which the 
collar is connected with the shafts. b. A 
trace. C. A short strap sewn on various parts 
of the harness and serving to keep it in 
position. d. A metal stud or pin on the 
shaft to prevent it running too far through 
the loops of the back-strap. Also locally 
applied to other parts of harness. late ME. 
e. Mining. The iron hoop of a corf or hoisting 
bucket 1858. 5. A small, stoutly-built, 
powerful steamer used to tow other vessels; 
a tug-boat 1817. 

1. Downward by the feet he drew The trembling 
dastard: at the t. he falls DRYDEN. 3. T. of war: 
(a) the decisive contest; the real struggle or tussle; 
(b) an athletic contest between two teams who 
haul at the opposite ends of a rope, each trying to 
drag the other over a line marked between them, 

Tug (tog), v. [Earliest form togge, f. weak 
grade of Gmc. *teux-; see TEE v.'] I. infr. 
To contend, strive in opposition. Now rare. 
2. To toil, labour, struggle; to go toilsomely 
1619. b. trans. To lug, drag. collog, 1710. 3. 
To pull at with force; to strain or haul at 
ME. fb. To pull about roughly; to maul 
1611. 4. To move by pulling forcibly; to 
drag, haul ME. 5. intr. To pull with great 
effort or force; to drag, haul. Often with at. 
ME. 6. trans. To tow by means of a steam- 
tug 1839. 

1. Let us tugge, till one the mastrie winne 1598, 
2. All for which you tugge thus diligently, shall 
perish 1634. 3. Those two massie Pillars..He 
tugg'd, he shook, till down they came MILT. 
Each oar was tugged by five or six slaves 
MACAULAY. b. Macb. 1. |. 112. 4. Haled and 
tugged from place to place 1526. 5. fig. How 
many recollections tugged at his heart as he went 
on! 1833. Phr. To t. at the (an) oar: to row as à 

lley-slave; hence fig. to toil unremittingly; to 
do the drudgery. Hence Tugger, one who tugs. 
Turggingly 

Tui (tii), 1835. [Maorl] = 
BIRD 1, * 

Tuille, tuile (twi). late ME. I- Fr. tuile, 
OFr. tieule :- L. tegula TILE.) In medieval 
armour, one of two or more plates of steel 
hanging below or forming the lowest part of 
the tasses, and covering the front of the 
thighs. 

Tuism (tid-iz’m). rare. 1796. (t. L. tu 
thou + -ISM, after egoism.) A form of expres- 
sion involving the use of the pronoun thou, 
or implying reference to a second person; 
also, in Ethics, primary regard to the 
interests of another person or persons; in 
Philos. the doctrine that all thought is 
addressed to a second person, or to ones 
future self as a second person. Hence 
Tui: stic a. of the nature of t. 

Tuition (tiwifon. late ME. [- OFr. 
tuition — L. tuitio, -ón- protection (Cicero), 
f. tueri look after; see -1TION.] +1. The action 
of looking after or taking care of, or condition 
of being taken care of; protection, defence, 
custody, care, tutelage 1790. tb. spec. 
Guardianship -1690. 2. The action or 
business of teaching a pupil or pupils, esp. in 
private; tutorial instruction 1582. f 

1. For the tuicion and defence of this on 
Realme 1462, 2. T. on the violin and clavier 1845. 
Hence Tui'tional, Tui-tionary adjs. pertaining 
or relating to t. 

Tula (tü-là). 1839. In full f. metal: Niello 
made at Tula in Russia. 

(Tule (tale). U.S. Also tula. 1850. E 
Aztec tullin, the final n being dropped by the 
Spaniards as in Guatemala, etc.) Either o. 
two species of bulrush (Scirpus lacustris var. 
occidentalis, and S. fatora) abundant in low 
lands along riversides in California; hene 
thicket of this, or a flat tract of land on wh 
it grows. n 4 

Tulip (ti@lip). 1578. [Earliest in form 
tulip(p)a, -ipan(t, tulpia; — mod. L.. wings 
Fr. tlulipan, tulipe — Turk. tul(iyoand (na 
fülbend) — Pers. dulband TURBAN. F A 
expanded flower was thought to resemble ; 
turban.] 1. A bulbous plant of the Milan 
genus Tulipa, esp. the species T. Qno E 
introduced from Turkey into wes! 


PARSON- 
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Europe in the 16th c., blooming in spring, 
with broad bell-shaped or cup-shaped, usu. 
erect, showy flowers, of various colours and 
markings; also, the flower itself. b. Applied, 
with defining word, to species of this, and 
various plants or flowers more or less 
resembling it; also to the flowers of the 
TuLIP-TREE 1759. 2. fig. A showy person or 
thing, or one greatly admired 1647. 3. A 
tulip-like object: a bishop's mitre; a bell- 
shaped outward swell in the muzzle of a 
gun, now generally disused 1879. 

1. The bioud-red T. with a yellow bottome 1633. 
2. Morgiana was a t, among women, and the t. 
fanciers all came flocking round her THACKERAY, 

Comb.: t.-grass, any of several S. African 
poisonous herbs of the genus Homeria; -root, (a) 
the root or bulb of a t.; (b) a disease of oats, 
characterized by a swelling at the base of the 
stem, caused by a minute nematoid worm; -shell, 
(a) a bivalve of the genus Tellina; (b) any gas- 
teropod of the family Fasciolariadz, as Fascio- 
laria tulipa. 

Tulip-tree. 1705. a. A large N. Amer. 
tree, Liriodendron lulipifera (family Mag- 
moliacez), bearing flowers resembling large 
tulips, of a greenish colour variegated with 
yellow and orange; also called tulip poplar, 
saddle-tree (from the shape of its truncated 
leaves), and whitewood. b. Applied to other 
trees with tulip-like flowers, as species of 
Magnolia, and the mountain mahoe (Pari- 
lium elatum or Hibiscus elatus, family 
Malvacez) of the West Indies 1751. 

Tulip-wood. 1843. a. The wood of the 
tulip-tree (see prec. a), a light ornamental 
wood used by cabinet-makers, etc. b. Any 
of various coloured and striped woods, or the 
trees producing them, as Physocalymma 
floribundum of Brazil, and species of Owenia 
and Harpullia, of Australia. 

Tulle (tiul, tul, tül) 1818. [Fr., named 
from Tulle, in Corrèze, France, where it was 
first made.] A fine silk bobbin-net used for 
women's dresses, veils, hats, etc. 

Tulle, obs. f. TOLL v.“ 

Tullibee (t»-libi) Also tulibbi. 1888. 
[= N. Amer. Indian (Cree and Ojibwa) too- 
nie-bi A species of whitefish (Coregonus 
lullibee) found in the Great Lakes of N. 
America. 

Tulsi (ti-lsi). India. 1698. [Hindi 
tilst.) A species of basil sacred to Vishnu. 

\Tulwar (t»lwàzi). Also tal-. 1534. 
[Hindi talwār (also tarwár)] An (Indian) 
sabre, 

Tum (tom), sb. and v. 1830. [imit. Cf. 
Tuw-TUM sb.] An imitation of the sound 
made by plucking a tense string, striking a 
drum, or the like. As v. trans. and intr., to 
produce this sound. 

Tumble (tv-mb’l), sb. 1034. t. next.] 1. 
An act of acrobatic tumbling (rare) 1824. 2. 
An accidental fall; also fig., a fall, downfall 
1716, 3. Tumbled condition; disorder, con- 
fusion; a confused heap 1634. 

2. A t. in the deeper snow 1860. fig. The.. 
Baronet had a bloody T. 1728. 

Tumble (t»mb'l, v. (ME. tumbel, Sc. 
tummyll - MLG. tummelen, = OHG. 
tumalon (G. tummeln), frequent. (see -LE) f. 
base of OHG. tümón, tümalón (G. taumeln); 
cf. OE. tumbian dance, MHG. tumben, ON. 
tumba tumble.] I. 1. intr. fTo dance with 
Posturing, balancing, contortions, and the 
like; to perform as an acrobat; esp. to 
execute leaps, springs, somersaults, etc. 
2. To roll about on the ground, or in the 
water or air; to wallow; also, to throw 
oneself about in a restless way on a bed or 
couch; to toss. late ME. b. spec. of u 


Pigeon: To throw itself over backwards 


MK. d. Commercial slang. To fall rapidly in 
value, amount, or price 1886. 2. frans. To 
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cause to fall suddenly or violently; to throw 
or cast down. late ME. 3. To cause to fall in 
a confused heap; to throw down, in, out, etc. 
without order or regularity; to jumble together 
1562. 4. To propel or drive headlong or with 
a falling, stumbling, or rolling movement; to 
precipitate; to toss, pitch, bundle 1509. 5. 
intr. To move or pass with a motion as if 
falling or stumbling; to proceed hastily; to 
bowl, bundle, roll, rush. Now collog. 1590. 6. 
trans. To turn over as in examination or 
search. Now rare. 1597. 7. To handle roughly 
or indelicately; to disorder, rumple; to dis- 
arrange by tossing 1602. 8. intr. fig. or in fig. 
context; esp, To come by chance, stumble, 
blunder into, on, upon 1565. b. fig. const. to: 
To understand something not clearly ex- 
pressed; to apprehend a hidden design or 
signal. slang. 1851. 

1. One of the gang tumbled off of his mule 1687. 
€. Obelisks have their term, and Pyramids will t. 
Sin T. BROWNE. 2. Vnruly Winde. Which. 
tombles downe Steeples, and mosse-growne 
Towers window 1623. 4. 
ut like a football 
into bed and go to sleep LEVER. 
. 8. b. I didn't t. to this for a 


III. intr. Of the sides of a ship: To incline 
or slope inwards, to contract above the point 
of extreme breadth; to batter. Usu. f. home. 
Opp. to FLARE v. 3. 1687. 

Tumble-, the vb.-stem in combination: 

1. With sbs.: t.-bug, -dung, U.S. a scarabwid 
beetle which rolls up balls of dung, in which it 
deposits its eggs and in which the larve go 
Do their transformations; a dung-beetle; 
-weed, U.S. any of various plants which form a 
globular bush which in late summer is broken off 
and rolled about by the wind; a rolling weed. 2. 
with advs.: t. home, in a ship, the inward 
inclination of the upper part of a ship's sides; 
opp. to FLARE sb.! 4. 

u:mble-down, a. 1813. [The phr. tumble 
down used attrib.) That is in a tumbling 
condition; dilapidated, ruinous. 

Tumbler (tv-mbloi). ME. [f. TUMBLE v. 
+ -ER'.] 1, One who performs feats of agility 
and strength, somersaults, leaps, and gym- 
nastics; an acrobat. 2. A dog like a small 
greyhound, formerly used to catch rabbits; 
a lurcher: so called from its action in taking 
its quarry. Obs. exc. Hist. 1519. 3. A variety 
of domestic pigeon characterized by the 
habit or faculty of turning over and over 
backwards during its flight 1678. 4. One who 
tumbles or falls 1904. 5. A drinking cup, 
orig. having a rounded or pointed bottom, so 
that it could not be set down until emptied; 
often of silver or gold; now, a tapering 
cylindrical or barrel-shaped glass cup with- 
out a handle or foot, having a heavy flat 
bottom 1604. b. A tumblerful 1831. 6. - 
TUMBREL 2, 2 b. slang and dial. 1673. 7. U.S. 
= TuwBLE-dung. 1807. 8. In mechanical 
applications. a. In a gun-lock, a pivoted 
plate through which the mainspring acts on 
the hammer and in the notches of which the 
sear engages 1624. b. In a lock: tA pivoted 
piece through which the pressure of a spring 
was transmitted to the tail of the bolt, 
tending to keep it pushed forwards; now, a 
pivoted piece kept in position by a spring, 
with projections which drop into notches in 
the bolt and hold it untillifted by the proper 
key h and Comb., as t. lock, pigeon, screw; t 

i omb., as t. lock, » Pt 
1 electric switch operated by pushing 
over a small spring t. or thumb-piece. Hence 
Tu- mblerful, the quantity that fills a t. 

Tumbling (to-mblin), vbl. sb. late ME. [f. 
TUMBLE v. + -ING!.] The action of TUMBLE 
v. b. T. home = TUMBLE home. 1664. 

Tumbling-. The vbl. sb. and ppl. adj. in 
combs. and special collocations: t.-barrel = 
L-bor; -bay, an outfall from a river, canal, 
or reservoir; a weir; also, the pool into which 
the water falls from this; -box, a rotating 
drum in which small articles (usu. of metal) 
are cleaned and polished by attrition; also 
used in dissolving and mixing paints, var- 
nishes, ete. 

Tumbrel, tumbril (to-mbrél, II). 1440. 
- OFr. tomb-, tumberel (mod. tombereau), in 
AL. tumb(e)rellus, um, f. tomber fall; see 
TUMBLE, KI.] 1. An instrument of punish- 
ment; from 16th c. usu. identified with 
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CUCKING-STOOL 1494. 2. A cart so constructed 
that the body tilts backward so as to empty 
out the load; esp. a dung-cart 1440, tb. app. 
transf. to a lumbering cart —1800. +3. transf. 
A flat-bottomed boat or barge 1676. 4. Mil. 
A two-wheeled covered cart which carries 
ammunition, tools, or sometimes money for 
an army 1715. 

Tumefaction (tiamife-kfon). 1597.) L Fr. 
tuméfaction (XV), f. L. tumefacere; see next, 
-FACTION,) 1. The action or process of 
tumefying or state of being tumefied; 
swollen condition. 2. concr. A swollen part; 
a swelling, a tumour 1802. 

Tumefy (tid-mifoi), v. 1597. [+ 
luméfier — L. tumefacere, pass. -fleri, f. 
tumére swell; see -FY.] 1. (rans. To cause to 
swell; to swell, make tumid. 2. inir. To 
swell, swell up, become tumid 1615. 

1. fig. To swell, t., stiffen, not the diction only, 
but the tenor of the thought DE QUINCEY. 

Tumescence (tiume:séns). 1859. (f. next; 
see -ENCE.] A becoming tumid, swelling up; 
a tendency to tumidity; also concr. a tumid 
part, a swelling. 

Tumescent (tiume-sént), a. 1882. [- L. 
tumescens, end-, pr. pple. of tumescere, f. 
tumére swell; see -ESCENT.] Becoming tumid, 
swelling; somewhat tumid. 

'Tumid (tiz-mid), a. 1541. E L. tumidus, 
f. tumére swell; see -ID'.] 1. Swollen; charac- 
terized by swelling. b. Morbidly affected 
with swelling, as a part of the body. c. Of a 
swollen or protuberant form; swelling, 
bulging. In later use chiefly Nat. Hist, 1021. 
2. fig. esp. of language or literary style: 
‘Swelling’, inflated, turgid, bombastic 1048. 
b. ‘Big’, pregnant, teeming (rare) 1840. 

1. My thighs grow very t, JOHNSON. 2. Turgid 
ode and t. stanza BYRON. Hence Tumi-dity, the 
Ts or condition of being t.; swollenness. 

"mid-ly adv., -ness. 

Tummy (to-mi), collog. (orig. infantile) 
alteration of STOMACH; also attrib., in t.-ache. 

Tumorous (tid-moros), a. 1547. [- late 
and med. L. tumorosus, f. tumor; see next, 
-ous. In mod. use f. next + -0U&.] 1. 
Swollen, protuberant, bulging, tumid. Obs. 
exc. asin b. —1078, b. Pertaining to or of the 
nature of a (morbid) tumour; affected with 
tumours 1863. 12. fig. Vainglorious, puffed 
up, haughty; also, = TUMID 2. —1070. 

Tumour, tumor (time). 1541. [= L. 
tumor, Or-, f. tumére swell; see -OR 1.] fl. 
The action or an act of swelling; swollen 
condition —1093. 2. coner. A part rising above 
or projecting beyond the general level or 
surface; a swollen part or object; a swelling. 
Now rare or Obs. exe. as in 3. 1601, 3. An 
abnormal or morbid swelling or enlargement. 
in any part of the body of an animal or 
plant; an exerescence; a tumefaction 1597. 
b. spec. A permanent circumscribed morbid 
swelling, consisting in a new growth of tissue, 
without inflammation 1804. f4. fig. ‘Swell 
ing of passion, pride, or the like 1778. tb. 
Turgidity of language, style, or deportment ; 
bombast —1840. 

4. The tumour of insolence, or petulance of con- 
tempt JOHNSON. 

Tump (tomp), sb. local. 1589. (Chiefly a 


western and w. midl, word; origin unkn.] 
1. A hillock, mound; a mole-hill, or ant-hill; 
a barrow, tumulus. 2. A clump of trees, 
shrubs, or grass 1802, 

Tump, v.“ local. 1721. (f. prec.) To make 
a ‘tump’ or mound about the root of a tree. 

Tump, v.“ U.S. 1855. [Of unkn. origin; 
ef. next.) trans. To drag or carry by means 
of a tump-line. 

Tu-mp-line. local U.S. 1860. [Cf. prec.] 
A strap placed across the forehead to assist 
in carrying a pack on the back. 

Tum-tum (tom,to-m), Sh. and adv, Also 
in extended forms, as tum-ti-tum. 1859. 
[Reduplication of Tun.] An imitation of the 
sound of a stringed instrument or instru- 
ments, esp. when monotonously played; 
strumming; a monotonous air. So Tum- 
tum v. inir. to play monotonously; to strum. 

Tum-tum, sb. India. 1863. [Of unkn. 
origin.) A dog-cart. 

Tum-tu:m, sb. collog. Reduplicated f. 
tum in TUMMY. 
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Tumular (tig-miülii), a. 1828. [f. L. 
tumulus (see TUMULUS) + -AR'.] Pertaining 
to or consisting of a mound or tumulus. 

Tumulate (tid-miiile't), v. rare, 1023. [- 
tumulat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. tumulare, f. 
tumulus; see TUMULUS, -ATE*.] trans. To 
bury, entomb, 

Tumult (tid-molt), sb. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
tumulte or L. tumultus (cf. Skr. tumulah 
tumult, noisy).] 1. Commotion of a multi- 
tude, usu. with confused speech or uproar; 
publie disturbance; disorderly or riotous 
proceeding. b. (with pl.) An instance of this: 
a popular commotion or disturbance 1560. 2. 
gen, Commotion, agitation, disturbance; dis- 
orderly or noisy movement or action. Also 
pl. 1580. 3. fig. Great disturbance or agita- 
tion of mind or feeling; confused and violent 
emotion 1663. 

1. When the loud T. speaks the Battel nigh 
PRIOR, b. The late tumults in Belgia EVELYN. 
2, It Thunders and Lightens.. What tumult's in 
the Heauens? SHAKS. 3. A t. of grief and indig- 
nation 1844. 

Tumult, v. 1570. [f. prec.] fl. intr. To 
make a tumult, commotion, or disturbance; 
to riot -1864. 2. trans. To put into tumult; 
to agitate violently 1819. 

1. Why do the Gentiles t.? Miur. Hence Tu. 
multer, one who stirs up a tumult; a rioter. 

Tumultuary (tiumpv-ltiuári), a. (sb.) 1590. 
[= L. tumultuarius of or belonging to hurry 
or tumult, (of troops) raised hastily, f. 
tumultus; see TUMULT, -ARY'.] 1. Of troops: 
Gathered hastily and promiscuously, without 
order or system; irregular, undisciplined. 
Also of warfare, ete. carried on by such 
troops, or in an irregular way. 2. Hurriedly 
done; disorderly, confused; haphazard, un- 
systematic 1609, fb. Of a person: Acting, 
speaking, or writing hastily and at random 
~1648. 3. Disposed to, marked by, or of the 
nature of tumult; tumultuous, turbulent 
1050. B. sb. in pl. Tumultuary forces 1054. 

1. A tumultuarie armie in t hast levied, out 
of all quarters HOLLAND, 2. Ashamed of their t. 
injustice 1879. 3. The t. disorders of our passions 
1601. Hence Tumu-Ituarily adv. Tumu-lItuari- 
ness. 

Tumultuate (tiumv-ltiue't), v. Now rare. 
1011. [~ tumultuat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
tumultuari make a bustle or disturbance, f. 
tumultus; see -ATE*.] I. intr. To stir up a 
tumult; to become or be tumultuous, tur- 
bulent, agitated, or restless. 2. trans. To 
excite to tumult; to disorder or disturb 
violently 1616. 

1. Noise of Winds, that..t. 1671, So Tumul- 
tua‘tion (now rare), the action of making a 
tumult; a condition of tumult; commotion. 

Tumultuous (tiumy-ltiuies), a. 1548. [- 
OFr. tumultuous (mod. -weux) or L. tumultus 
TUMULT; see -OUS.] 1. Full of tumult or 
commotion; disorderly and noisy; turbulent. 
2. Making a tumult or commotion; turbulent; 
riotous 1576. 3. Of physical actions or agents: 
Marked by disorderly commotion; con- 
fusedly agitated 1667. 4. fig. of, or in ref. to, 
emotion or thought 1667. 

1. The t. advance of the conquering army 1840. 
2. His house was beset by a t. crowd 1868. 3. A 
roaring and t, river 1856. 4. A t. dream 1822. 
Hence Tumu:Ituous-ly adv., -ness. 

Tumulus (tiz-miaulis). Pl. -li (lei). 1686. 
[L., rel. to tumére swell.] An ancient sepul- 
chral mound, a barrow. 

Tun (ton) sb. [OB. tunne, corresp. to 
OFris., MLG., MDu. tunne, tonne (Du. ton), 
OHG. tunna (G. tonne), late ON. tunna — 
med. L. tunna (whence Fr. tonne, ete.), prob. 
of Gaulish origin. Cf. Ton*.] 1. A large cask 
or barrel, usu. for liquids, esp. wine, ale, or 
beer, or for various provisions. Now less 
common than cask. fb. A large vessel in 
general; a tub or vat; a chest —1601. c. 
Brewing. A. mashing-vat (mash-t.) or fer- 
menting-vat (gyle-t.) 1713. 2. A cask of 
definite capacity; hence, a measure of 
capacity for wine and other liquids (for- 
merly also for other commodities) usu. 
equivalent to 2 pipes or 4 hogsheads, con- 
taining 252 old wine-gallons. late ME. 3. A 
measure of capacity or weight: see TON! 3, 4. 
4. Conch. = t.-shell 1837. 

1. A vast T, (as big as that at Heidelberg) 
EVELYN. fig. A fat old Man; a Tunne of Man is 
thy Companion SHAKS. 
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Comb.: t.-shell, Conch. a shell of the genus 


Dolium. 

Tun, v. late ME. [f. prec., but cf. AL. 
tunnare put into tuns (Xv).] 1. trans. To put 
into or store in a tun or tuns. Also absol. 
12. To fill as, or like, a cask —1664, 

ERs He used to t. down beer. .during dinner 


Tuna (tū-na). 1555. [Haytian, through 
Sp.] = INDIAN FIG 1, PRICKLY PEAR; esp. 
Opuntia tuna, a tall-growing species found 
in Central America and the West Indies. 

Tuna“ (tana). 1900. [Sp. Amer.; perh. 
related to L. thunnus, tunnus TUNNY.] Name 
in California for the tunny. 

Tunable, tuneable (tiz-náb'l, a. arch. 
1500, [f. TUNE sb. Or v. + -ABLE.] Tuneful, 
musical, harmonious, sweet-sounding. 

The tunable voyces of men LODGE. Mids. V. Iv. 
i. 130. fig. This counsel, harsh at first, grew 
tunable in the ears of the Hospitallers FULLER. 
Hence Tu-n(eJableness. Tu-n(e)ably adv. 

Tunal (tunà-l. 1613. [Sp., f. TUNA? + -al 
(cf. CHAPARRAL).] A grove or thicket of tunas. 

Tun-bellied (tv-n,be:lid), a. 1550. Having 
à belly rounded like a tun; pot-bellied, 

Tund (tond), v. 1871. [- L. tundere beat.) 
1. Winchester School slang. trans. To beat 
with a stick, esp. an ash rod, by way of 
punishment. 2. gen. To beat, thump (trans. 
and intr.) 1885. 

Tun-dish, tundish (t»-n,dif). Now local. 
late ME. If. TUN sb. + Disn sb.] A wooden 
dish or shallow vessel with a tube at the 
bottom fitting into the bung-hole of a tun 
or cask, forming a kind of funnel used in 
brewing; hence gen. = FUNNEL sb.' 1. 

Tundra (tu-ndra, to-n-). 1841. [Lappish.] 
One of the vast, nearly level, treeless regions 
which make up the greater part of the north 
of Russia, resembling the steppes, but with 
arctic climate and vegetation. Also applied 
to similar regions in Siberia and Alaska. 

Tune (tiun), sb. [Late ME. tune, tewne, 
unexpl. var. of TONE sb.) fl. = TONE sb. I. 
1. 1849. 2. A rhythmical succession of 
musical tones produced by (or composed for) 
an instrument or voice; an air, melody (with 
or without the harmony which accompanies 
it). late ME. b. spec. A musical setting of a 
hymn or psalm, usu. in four-part harmony, 
intended for use in public worship; a hymn- 
tune 1450. 3. The state of being in the 
proper pitch; correct intonation in singing, 
or in instrumental music; agreement in 
pitch, unison, or harmony (with something); 
mostly in phr. in or out of t. 1440. b. transf. 
Harmony or accordance in respect of vibra- 
tions other than those of sound; spec. 
between the receiver and transmitter in 
wireless telegraphy or telephony 1909. t4. 
Style, manner, or 'tone' (of discourse or 
writing) 1010. b. To change one's t., sing 
another t. (etc.); fig. to change one's tone, 
speak in a different strain 1524. 5. fig. Frame 
of mind, temper, mood, disposition, humour 
1599. 

1. Melodious discord, heauenly t. harsh sounding 
SHAKS. 2. Best sing it to the t. of Light o“ Loue 
SHAKS. Prov. He UH the piper, calls the t. 
The t. the (old) cow died of, joc. applied to a 
grotesque or unmusical succession of sounds, or a 
tedious ill-played piece of music. 3. My voice is 
harsh here, not in t. TENNYSON. In t., out of t. 
(fig.), in or out of order or proper condition; in or 
out of harmony with some person or thing. 4. I 
must nedes now..write unto you in an other t. 
CROMWELL. 5. This is the tone and t. of men in 
distress 1647. 

Phrases. To the t. of ( fig. from 2): ta. According 
to the gist of, in accordance with. b. To the amount 
or sum of. So to somet., to a considerable extent. 

Tune, v. 1500. [f. prec.; earlier in ENTUNE 
(Chaucer).] 1. trans. To adjust the tones of 
(a musical instrument, etc.) to a standard of 
pitch; to bring into condition for producing 
the required sounds correctly; to put in tune. 
Also absol. 1505. b. To adapt (the voice, 
song, etc.) to a particular tone, or to the 
expression of a particular feeling or subject; 
to modify or modulate the tones of, accord- 
ing to the purpose in view 1596. c. transf. To 
adapt, put in accordance, or make re- 
sponsive, in respect of some physical quality 
or condition 1887. d. Wireless. To adjust to 
a desired frequency. (See also f. in below.) 
2. fig. To ‘put in tune’ (with various shades 
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of meaning) 1530. 3. intr. To give forth a 
musical sound; to sound; to sing 1500, 4, 
trans. To utter or express (something) 
musically, to sing; to celebrate in music. 
poet, or arch. 1593. tb. To set or start the 
tune for (a hymn, ete. in public worship), as 
a precentor —1895. 5. To produce music 
from, to play upon (an instrument, esp. the 
lyre). poet. 1701. 

1. Letts t. our instruments 1597. b. For now to 
sorrow must I t. my song MILT. 2. All his life was 
religiously tuned FULLER. The most effective 
way..of tuning public opinion 1868, 3. Last 
week..I heard a blackbird tuning 1900. 4. To. 
Bacchus..let us t. our Lays DRYDEN. 5. When 
Orpheus tun'd his lyre. . Rivers forgot to run, and 
winds to blow ADDISON, 

With advs. T. in. trans. To adjust (a wireless 
receiver) to receive a message, etc.; to adjust a 
receiver to the ‘wave-length’ of (a wireless 
station, etc.); also absol.; so T. off, out. T. up. a. 
trans, and intr. To raise one's voice, to sing out. 
b. trans. To bring (an instrument) up to the 

roper pitch, to put in tune; also absol. c. To put 

a machine, a racing vessel, etc.) into the most 
efficient working order. 

Tuneful (tiz-nfül) a. 1591. [f. TUNE sb. 
+ -FUL.] 1, Full of ‘tune’ or musical sound; 
musical, sweet-sounding 1598, 2. Producing 
or yielding musical sounds; performing or 
skilled in music; musical (as a person, 
instrument, etc.) 1591. 3. Relating or 
adapted to music 1097. 

1. In tunefull numbers keeping musicks time 
MaxsTon. 2. Chaunt of t. Birds MLT. 3. Milton's 
t. ear 1842, Hence Tu:neful-ly adv., ness. 

Tuneless (tiü-nlés) a. 1594. [f. as prec. 
+ -LESS.] 1. Having no sweetness of tone; 
untuneful, unmusical, unmelodious, 2. 
Giving no ‘tune’ or sound; songless; silent 
1728. 

1. My tuneless harp SPENSER. 2. The heroic lay 
is t. now Byron. Hence Turneless-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Tuner (tiü-noz). 1580. [f. TUNE v. + ERE] 
One who or that which tunes; spec. one 
whose occupation is to tune pianos or organs. 
b. Electr. An instrument for tuning an 
electric circuit. c. Wireless. The part of a 
receiving set consisting of the circuit or 
circuits used to tune in. 

Tung-oil, -tree: see Woop-o (c). 

Tungstate (tv-nst¢t). 1800. [f. TUNGETIC 
+ -ATEM] Chem. A salt of tungstic acid. 

Tungsten (t»-nstén) 1770. [- Sw. tung- 
sten, f. tung heavy + sten stone.) tl. Min = 
SCHEELITE, native calcium tungstate —1822. 
2. Chem. A heavy, steel-grey, ductile, very 
infusible metal, contained in the above 
mineral and in wolfram and other minerals; 
used for wire in incandescent electric lamps. 
Symbol W (= wolframium); atomic weight 
184. 

Tungstic (t»-pstik), a. 1790. Uf. prec. + 
10 1 b.] Chem. Pertaining to or formed from 
tungsten; applied to compounds in which 
tungsten combines as a hexad, as f. oxide, 
WO;, etc.; also to minerals containing 
tungsten, as l. ochre, native tungstio oxide, 
called also Tu-ngstite. 

Tungstous (t»-nstos), a. 1800. If. as prec. 
+ -0US c.] Chem. Applied to compounds in 
which tungsten combines as a tetrad, as f. 
chloride, WCl,, t. oxide, WOs, 

Tunhoof (t»-nhüf). Now dial. [OE. tun- 
hófe, t. TUN sb. + hofe: cf. ALk-HOOF.] The. 
herb Ground Ivy (Nepeta glechoma). 1 = 

Tunic (tid-nik). OE. - (O)Fr. tunique 0 
L. tunica.] 1. A garment resembling a 8 
worn by both sexes among the Greeks and 
Romans; in OE. and medieval times, & 
body-garment over which a loose mantle or 
cloak was worn. 2. Eccl. = TUNICUH 2 
Hist. 1696, 3. In modern costume. a. A close, 
usu. plain, body-coat; now spec. that form. 
ing part of the uniform of soldiers and 
policemen 1667. b. A garment worn by 
women, consisting of a bodice and an upper 
skirt, belted or drawn in at (or fitted to) the 
waist, worn over and displaying a longer 
skirt. Also, a kind of belted frock or smi 
worn by children and by women at games 
1702. 4. transf. a. Anat. A meme 
sheath lining an organ of the body 1601. d: 
The integument of a part or organ in a plant; 
spec. in Bot. any loose membranous skin no 
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formed from the epidermis; also, each layer 
or coating of a tunicate bulb 1760. 

3. a. Put on my new tunique of velvett; which 
is very plain, but good PEPYS. 4. b. The tunics of 
the onion 1832. 

Tunicary (tiz-nikári) a. and sb. 1835. [f. 
L. tunica TUNIC + -ARY'.] A. adj. Of or per- 
taining to a tunic or membrane 1900. B. sb. 
Zool. A member of the T'unicala; a tunicated 
molluse 1835. 

Tunicata (tiznike'-tà), sb. pl. 1828. [mod. 
L. (sc. animalia), n. pl. of tunicatus TUNI- 
CATR.) Zool. A division of animals, now re- 
garded as a sub-phylum of the Chordata; 
also called Urochorda: see next, B. 

Tunicate (tiz-nike't), a. and sb. 1760. [= 
L. lunicatus, pa. pple. of tunicare clothe with 
a tunic, f. tunica TUNIO; see -ATE.] A. adj. 
Having or enclosed in a tunie or covering; 
spec. Bol. having or consisting of a series of 
concentric layers, as a bulb; Ent. sheathed 
in or issuing from one another, as the joints 
of antenne; Zool. having a tunic or mantle; 
belonging to the T'unicata. B. sb. One of a 
class of marine animals, formerly regarded 
as molluscs, but now classified as a de- 
generate branch of Chordata, comprising the 
ascidians and allied forms, characterized by 
& pouch-like body enclosed in a tough 
leathery integument, with a single or double 
aperture through which the water enters and 
leaves the pharynx 1848. 

Tunicated (tid-nike'téd), a. 1744. [t. as 
prec. + -ED'.] = prec. A. 

Tunicin (tid-nisin), 1862. [f. TUNIC + 
-IN'.] Chem. A kind of animal cellulose, or 
chitin, occurring in the mantles of tunicates. 

Tunicle (tig-nik'). late ME. E- OFr. 
tunicle (alt. of tunique) or L. tunicula, dim. 
of tunica; see -OLE.] tl. A small tunic; also 
fig. a wrapping, covering, integument —1744. 
2. Eccl. A vestment resembling the dalmatic, 
worn by a subdeacon over the alb (and also 
by bishops between the alb and the dalmatic) 
at a solemn celebration of the Eucharist. 
late ME. 3. = TUNIC 4 a, b. Obs. (or rare 
arch.) late ME. 

3. The stomach had a very thick inward t, 1725. 

Tuning (tid-nin), vbl. sb. 1554, [f. TUNE 
v. -ING'.] The action of TUNE v. 

attrib. and Comb,: t.-crook, (a) an implement 
used in tuning the reed-pipes of an organ; (b) in 
brass wind-instruments = CROOK 8b. 5; m- 
mer, a tuning-key for a piano, prop. one with a 
double head like that of a hammer, used for 
driving in the wrest-pins when new strings are 
fitted in; -peg, -pin, one of the pegs round which 
the strings of a stringed instrument are 
and by turning which they are tuned; -slidi 
slide in a metal wind-instrument, used to bring 
it into tune with other instruments in an orches- 
tra. Also in Wireless, as t. coil, condenser, 
‘inductance. 

Tuning-fork, 1799. 1. A small steel 
instrument (invented in 1711) consisting of a 
stem with two stout flat prongs which on 
being caused to vibrate produce a definite 
musical note of constant pitch. 2. An 
instrument used for turning the pins in 
tuning a pianoforte 1877. 

Tunnel (tv-nél), sb. 1440. [- OFr. tonel 
(mod. tonneau tun, cask), f. tonne TUN; see 
"EL*.] 1. A net for catching partridges or 
waterfowl, having a pipe-like passage with 
a wide opening, and narrowing towards the 
end; a t.-net. Now rare or Obs. 12. The 
shaft or flue of a chimney 1818. b. A pipe 
or tube in general. Now rare. 1545. 3. A 
funnel. Obs. exc. dial. 1529. 4. A subter- 
Tanean passage; a road-way excavated 
under ground, esp. under a hill or mountain, 
or beneath the bed of a river: now most 
commonly on a railway; also, on a canal, in 
^ mine, ete. 1782. b. transf. The burrow of 
an animal 1873. c. A canal in an animal body 
resembling a tunnel, as that of the organ of 
Corti in the internal ear 1882. d. A working- 
hole in the wall of a glass-furnace 1839. 
tp, The Chimney is just under the window and 
he Tunnells runnes upon each side 1710. 4. The 
vein has been attacked by various tunnels and 
shafts 1872, 
attrib. and Comb.: t.-head, (a) the top of a 
shaft- or blast-furnace; (b) the point to which the 
Construction of a t. has progressed; -hole, the 
throat of a blast-furnace; -kiln, a lime-kiln in 
Which coal is burnt, as dist. from a flame-kiln 
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in which wood or is used; -net = sense 1; 


also, a similar net for fishing: -pit, -shaft, 
shaft sunk to the level of al. bt, s 


Tunnel, v. 1687. It. prec.] 1. trans, To 
catch (partridges) with a tunnel-net. Also 
absol. 2. intr. To make a tunnel; to excavate 
a passage under ground, or through some 
body or substance 1795. b. trans. To ex- 
Poeni as a tunnel; to eke (one’s way) by 

or excavating . cT 
tunnel through 1865. or n 
2. As some great earth-monster, Johnson tun- 


nels under ground, and heaves out rocks and toi 

Lucene ere have tunnelled the elifs of 
'ell’s USKIN, Hi 

ee ed an el) ppl a. Twaneller. 


Tunny (tu ni). 1480. [In XVI also /on(n)y; 
= (O)Fr. thon — Pr. ton = It. tonno = L. 
thunnus = Gr. dios; the ending -y is unex- 
plained.) A scombroid fish of the genus 
Orcynus, esp. the common tunny, O. thynnus, 
which has been fished from ancient times 
in the Mediterranean and Atlantic; it is one 
of the largest of food-fishes. 

Tunu (tünu) 1883. [Carib name in 
Honduras.] The Central Amer. tree Castilloa 
tunu, yielding t. gum. 

Tup (top) sb. ME. [Chiefly north. and 
Sc.; in earliest use tope, loupe; of unkn. 
origin.) I. A male sheep; a ram. b. transf. 
Applied to a person 1052. c. transf. The head 
of a forge-hammer or steam-hammer 1873. 

Tup (top), v. 1549. [f. prec.] I. trans. Of 
the ram: To copulate with (the ewe); also 
transf. 1604. 2. intr. a. Of the ewe: To 
admit the ram. b. Of the ram: To copulate, 
Also transf. 1549. 

Tupaia (tupai-d). 1820. (mod. L. — 
Malay /üpai squirrel.) Zool. An animal of 
the genus of insectivorous mammals, typical 
of the family Tupaliide, including the 
Banxring, T. peguana, of Burma and Pegu, 
and the Tana T., T. tana, of Borneo, etc. 

Tupelo (tü-pélo). 1730. [Creek Indian; 
ilo tree, opilwa swamp.] Native name of 
trees of the N. Amer. genus Nyssa (family 
Alangiacex or Nyssacez), large trees growing 
in swamps or on river banks in the southern 
States; esp. N. villosa or multiflora (also 
called Black or Sour Gum, and Pepperidge), 
and the large t. or t. gum (N. uniflora), 
which produces a light tough timber. 

Tupi (tü:pi) 1882. A native language 
widely spoken in Brazil. 

Tuque (tiük, tük). Canadian, 1871. [~ 
Canadian Fr., f. Fr. toque TOQUE.] A knitted 
stocking-cap tapered and closed at both 
ends, one end being tucked into the other to 
form the cap; formerly the characteristic 
winter head-dress of the Canadian ‘habitant’. 

Tu quoque (t'akwo-kwi). 1671. [L., lit. 
‘thou also’, = Eng. slang ' you're another!'] 
An argument which consists in retorting a 
charge upon one’s accuser. Also attrib. 

The t. rejoinder, ‘Physician, heal thyself’ 1874. 
I leave myself open to a b., I know . 

Turacin (tiü*rüsin). 1808. [f. mod. I.. 
Turacus TOURACO + -IN'.] Chem, A crimson 
animal pigment, found in the wing-feathers 
of several species of birds of the genera 
Turacus, Gallirez, and Musophaga; closely 
allied to hemoglobin, but sa trom iron, and 
containing over 7 per cent. of copper. 

"Turacoverdin (tif:riko;vo-adin), — 1886. 
lt. Touraco + verd- (as in verdure)  -IN*.] 
Chem. A green colouring-matter occurring in 
the feathers of some touracos. 

Turanian (tiurë':niăn), sb. and d. 1777. If. 
Pers. Türdn, name of the realm beyond the 
Oxus, used by Firdawsl c1000 in opposition to 
Tran or Persia; see -IAN.) A. % 1. A member 
of any of the races speaking the ‘Turanian 


all or nearly all of Asiatic origin that are 
neither Aryan or Semitic; in later use nearly 
= Urat'-Allaic 1854, 2. Applied to the 
peoples speaking these languages 1859. 
Turban (td-sbin), sb. 1561. [Three main 
types are repr. by tolibant, tulipan, turbantt 
= Fr. ttolliban, e non. 
turban), It. ttolipano, ante, Sp., Pg. ^t. 
turbante — Turk. tülbend — Pers. dulband. Ct. 
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Tour.) 1. A head-dress of Moslem origin 
worn by men of Eastern nations, consisting 
of a eap round which is wound a long plece 
of linen, cotton, or silk, b. As the symbol of 
Islam, or of those who profess it 1010. 
€. A figure of a turban, e.g. on Moslem 
funeral monuments. Also in Her, 1087, d. 
transf. and fig. Applied to a head-dress, or a. 
head of hair, likened to a turban 1609, 2. A 
head-dress made to resemble or suggest the 
Oriental turban, worn by ladies during the 
late 18th and early 19th c., and temporarily 
rovived in 1908. 1776. 3. A bright-coloured 
cloth worn as a head-dress by Negroes (esp. 
women) in the West Indies and Southern 
U.S, 1839, 4. A small brimless hat, or round 
cap with closely turned up brim, worn, 
chiefly by women and children, since about 
1850. 1862. 5. a. The spire or whorl of a 
twisted univalve shell (rare). b. A molluse of 
the genus Turbo. 1081. 6. Zool. Any of cer- 
tain species of echinoderms, esp. the genus 
Cidaris 1713. 

1. b. Though turbans now 15 — Sophia 
shrine BYRON. 2. Went to the Opera: wore my 
tissue t, 1823, 

attrib, and Comb.: t.-shell, = 5 b, 6; -squash, 
a variety of squash or pumpkin in which the 
-— receptacle does not extend over the ovary, 
which therefore protrudes s0 as to resemble a b. 
stone, a Moslem tombstone, a pillar having at 
the head the carved representation of a t. Hence 
Turban v. trans, to envelop as or with a t.; also, 
to wind a cloth round (a cap), 

Turbaned (td-abind), a, 1501. (t. TURBAN 
sb. + be.] Wearing a turban, b. Of a 
Moslem tombstone: Surmounted by a carved 
turban 1835. 

A malignant, and a Turbond-Turke 8HAKS. 
Turbary (tibàári) late ME. I- AFr. 
lurberie, OFr, tourberie (med. L, turbaria 
Xu), f. tourbe TURF; seo -ARY'.] 1. Land, or a 
piece of land, where turf or peat may be dug 
for fuel; a peat-bog or peat-moss. 2. Law. 
Tn full common of t.: The right to cut turf or 
peat for fuel on a common or on another 
person's land 1507. 

Turbellarian (tóibelé"rián), a. and sb. 
1879. It. mod. L. Turbellaria, n. pl. (f. L. 
turbella, dim. of turba crowd) + AN,] Zool. 
A. adj. Of or belonging to the Turbellaria, u 
class of worms inhabiting fresh or salt water 
or damp earth, having the body covered 
with vibratile cilia producing minute whirls 
in the water. B. sb. A worm of this class; a 
whirl-worm 1883. 

Turbid (td-abid), a. 1626. [= L, turbidus 
full of confusion, troubled, muddy, eto., f. 
turba crowd, disturbance; soe .]! 1. Of 
liquid: Thick or opaque with suspended 
matter; not clear; cloudy, muddy. b. Of 
air, smoke, clouds, eto.: Thick, dense; dark 
1705, 2. fig. Characterized by or producing 
confusion or obscurity of thought, feeling, 
ete.; mentally confused, perplexed, muddled; 
disturbed, troubled 1645. 

1. The Lees doe make the Liquour turbide BACON, 
b. T. streaming Clouds Of Smoak sulphureous 
1705, 2. The t. utterances and twisted language 
of Carlyle 1800, 80 Turbi-dity, Turrbidness, t. 
quality or condition, "Tu'rbidly adv, 

Turbinal (tó-1ibinAl), a. and sb. 1584, (f. 
L, turbo, In- (see TURBO) A 1.) A. adj. 
"Turbinated, top-shaped; in Anat. = TUR- 
BINATR. a. B. sb. Anat, A turbinal or tur- 
binate bone; the ethmo-, the maxillo-, or the 
spheno-turbinal 1848, 

Turbinate (thabinet), a. and sb, 1001. [= 
L. turbinatus, f. as prec.; see Y.] A. adj. 
Nat. Hist. Resembling a spinning-top in 
shape; of a mollusc, having a spiral shell; 
Hot. inversely conical; having u narrow 
tapering base and broad rounded apex; 
Anat, applied to the scroll-like spongy bones 
of the nasal fossw in the higher vertebrates, 
B. sb. a. A turbinate shell. b. A turbinate 
bone. 1802. 

Turbinated (t5bine'ted), a, 1015. ft. as 
prec. a. + bl. 1, = prec. A. 12. Of 
motion: Like that of a top; rotary, whirling 
1092. 

Turbination (thibine, ion). 16023. [= L. 
turbinatio, un- a pointing in the form of a 
cone, f. turbinatus 'TORBINATE; see -ION.] 1. 
+The action of making top-shaped; top-like 
or turbinate form; formation of a whorl. 12. 
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The action of spinning or whirling round like 
a top —1680. 

Turbine (td-abin, -oin) 1842. [- Fr. 
turbine — L. turbo, turbin-; see 'TURBO.] 1. 
Applied orig. to a wheel revolving on a ver- 
tical axis, and driven by a column of water 
faling into its interior, and escaping by 
pipes or apertures, so arranged as to press 
by reaction on the periphery of the wheel, 
and cause it to revolve in the direction 
opposite to that of the escaping water. Now 
applied to any kind of machine in which this 
principle is used or developed. 2. More fully 
steam-t.; A steam motor in which rotatory 
motion is produced by steam impinging 
directly upon a series of vanes upon the 
circumference of a revolving cylinder or disc 
(or, in some types, acting and reacting 
alternately on moving and stationary 
elements) 1900. c. A centrifugal separator 
used in sugar manufacture 1873. 

attrib, and Comb., as t. boat, destroyer, steamer, 
yacht, etc., one driven by a steam t.; t.-alter- 
nator, -generator (see TURBO-); -pump, a t. 
water wheel used to raise water by being driven 
By external power in the direction opposite to 
that in which it turns when used as a motor. 

Turbiniform (toibi-nifQxm), 1826. (t. 
L. turbo, turbin-; see TURBO, 
Hist. Top-shaped, turbinate; also, having 
the form of the genus T'urbo of gasteropods; 
turbinoid, spiral. 

Turbinite (td-xbinoit). 1823. [t. as prec. 
+ Arn! 2 a, as Fr. turbinite (XVIII), perh. the 
N source.] Zool. A fossil turbinate 
shell. 

Turbinoid (t»-ibinoid), a. 1861. [f. as 
prec. + -0ID.] Zool. Resembling the genus 
Turbo or family Turbinide of gasteropod 
molluses. 

Turbit (td-abit). 1688. [app. f. L. turbo 
top, from its figure.) A small fancy variety 
of the domestic pigeon, dist. by its stout 
rounded build, a short beak, the rufe or frill 
on its neck and breast, and a small crest. 

Turbo (t51bo. 1001. [- L. turbo (also 
turben), turbin- ‘that which spins or twirls 
round’, spec. whirlwind, spinning-top.] |ll. 
(mod. L., pl. turbines (-niz).) A genus of 
gasteropod molluses, typical of the family 
Turbinide, having a regularly turbinate or 
Whorled shell, with a rounded aperture and 
a calcareous operculum; also loosely, any 
member of the Turbinide; any turbinate or 
wreathed shell. 2. Mech. = TURBINE. collog. 
1904. 


Turbo- (to ibo), used as combining form of 
"TURBINE, in compounds forming the names 
of machines driven by and directly coupled 
to a turbine, or which are themselves tur- 
1 as t.-alternator, -dynamo, generator. 
ete. 

Turbot (t-1bot). ME. I- OFr, turbot — 
OSw. tornbut (= early mod. Eng. thornbut), 
f. törn thorn + but Burt sb.] 1. A large flat 
fish (Rhombus maximus or Pselta maxima), 
having a wide scaleless body covered with 
conical bony tubercles, with the eyes 
normally on the left side, found on the 
European coasts and much esteemed as food. 
2. Applied to other fish more or less resem- 
bling the turbot. a. The halibut Sc. and 
north. b. In U.S., any of various large flat 
fishes, as the diamond flounder of California 
(Hypopsetta guttulata), or the spotted floun- 
der of the Pacific coast (Bothus maculatus). 
C. Locally, any of various species of Balistes, 
the file-fishes and trigger-fishes. 1555. 

Turbulence (tö-abinlens). 1490. E (O) Fr. 
turbulence or late L. turbulent ia, f. turbulent, 
turbulentus; see TURBULENT, -ENCE.] The 
state or quality of being turbulent; violent 
commotion, agitation, or disturbance; dis- 
orderly character or conduct; with a and pl., 
an instance of this. b. Of natural conditions: 
Stormy or tempestuous state or action. c. 
The spirally curved path given to the gas 
entering the cylinders under pressure in 
1 internal- combustion engines 

28. 

The t. of ecclesiastical politics NEWMAN. 

Tu rbulency. Now rare. 1607. If. as prec.: 
see -ENCY.] Turbulent state, disturbed con- 
dition. 
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Turbulent (tö-abinlent), a. 1538. [- L. 
turbulentus, f. turba crowd, turbare disturb, 
agitate; see -ULENT. Cf. (O)Fr. turbulent.] 1. 
Of persons, etc.: Causing disturbance or 
commotion; inclined to disorder; tumul- 
tuous; unruly; violent. tb. Of things: 
Having a disturbing effect 1671. c. Violent 
in action or effect (rare) 1656. 2. Charac- 
terized by violent disturbance or commotion; 
violently disturbed; disorderly, troubled 
1573. 3. Meteorol. and Aviation. Of wind: 
Characterized by eddies 1907. 

1. These t. and stormy assaultes of the wicked 
COVERDALE. b. Whose heads that t. liquor fills 
with fumes MILT. 2. T'as been a t. and stormie 
night SHAKS. Thir inward State of Mind, calme 
Region once And full of Peace, now tost and t. 
Mirr. The City of London lately so t. MACAULAY. 
Hence Tu:rbulent-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

fTurcism (td-asiz’m). 1566. f. med.L. 
Turcus TURK + -ISM.] The religion or system 
of the Turks; Islam —1721. b. Turkish 
principles or practice —1705. 

Turco (to- ako). 1839. I- Sp., Pg., It. Turco 
Turk.) 1. A Chilian bird, Hylactes mega- 
podius. 2. One of a body of native Algerian 
light infantry in the French Army; a 
Zouave soldier 1860. 

Turco-, Turko- (tb. ako), comb. form repr. 
med. IL. Turcus or TURK; as in 7.-Bulgarian; 
also Turcoma-nia, a rage for Turkish 
manners or eustoms; excessive favour for 
Turkish policy; Tu-rcophil, -e a., tending 
to favour Turkey or the Turks; also sb. 

Turcoman (td-1komén). 1600. [- Pers. 
turkumün (partly through med.L. turco- 
mannus, Fr. turcoman) f. turk TURK + 
münislan resemble.) 1. A member of a branch 
of the Turkish race, consisting of a number 
of tribes inhabiting the region lying east of 
the Caspian Sea and about the Sea of Aral, 
formerly known as Turkestan and parts of 
Persia and Afghanistan. 2. A Turcoman 
horse 1831. 3. attrib. or as adj. Of or per- 
taining to the Turcoman people, their 
language, or the region they inhabit 1613, 

3. T. carpet or rug, a soft rich-coloured carpet 
made by the Turcomans. 

Turd (tdad). Not now in polite use. (OE. 
tord  MDu. fort, torde (also in OE. tordwifel, 
fDu. fortwevel, ON. tordjfill *turd-weavil', 
dung-beetle) :- Gme. *turdam; a mutated 
form OE. tyrdel (see -EL') is repr. by 
TREDDLE.] A lump or piece of excrement; 
also, excrement, ordure. 

Turdiform (t»adifozm), a. 1874. (t. L. 
turdus thrush + -FORM.] Ornith. Having the 
form or appearance of a thrush; thrush-like. 

Tureen (tiuri-n, tori-m). 1706. [Earliest 
forms terrene, -ine - Fr. terrine large circular 
flat-bottomed eathenware dish, subst. use of 
fem. of OFr. terrin earthen : Rom. *terrinus, 
f. L. terra earth.] A deep earthenware or 
plated vessel (often oval) with a lid, from 
which soup is served. Also, a &maller vessel 
of similar shape for sauce or gravy. 

Turf (that), sb. Pl. turves, turfs. [OE. 
turf, corresp., with variation of gender and 
declension, to OFris., OS. (Du.) turf (LG., 
whence G., torf), OHG. zurba, zurf, ON. torf, 
lorfa; Gme. sb. f. *turb- (whence med.L. 
turba, OFr. tourbe; cf. TURBARY) i= IE. 
*drbh-, the base of Skr. darbhd tuft of grass.) 
1. A slab pared from the surface of the soil 
with the grass and herbage growing on it; a 
sod of grass, with the roots and earth 
adhering. b. collect. as a substance or 
material. arch. 1565. 2. collect. sing. The 
covering of grass and other plants, with its 
matted roots, forming the surface of grass 
land; the greensward; growing grass OE. 3. 
A slab or block of peat dug for use as fuel 
ME. b. collect. as a substance; peat 1510. 4. 
The turf (often with capital T): the grassy 
track or course over which horse-racing 
takes place; hence, the institution, action, 
or practice of horse-racing; the racing world 
1755. 

1. A bench of turues fressh and grene CHAUCER. 
2. The Shepheard..Who you saw sitting by me 
en the Turph SHAKS. 3. b. Abundance of turfe. . 
for fewell 1610. 4. If you are a true sportsman 
and have the honour of the t. at heart 1755. 

Comb.: t.-ant, a small yellow European ant 
(Formica flava, or Lasius flavus), living in dry 
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heathy t.; -drain, a drain in which the channel 
is covered by turves placed over it; a sod-drain; 
-man, a devotee of the t., a racing man; -spade, 
a spade for cutting t. or peats; also, a turfing- 
iron; -worm, the sod-worm. Hence Tu-rfen d. 
made or covered with t.; turfy. Tu'xfite, a 
devotee of the t., a racing-man. Tu'rfless d. 
devoid of t., bare. 

Turf, v. ME. [f. prec.] 1. trans. To cover 
with turf; to lay with turf. b. transf. To 
place or lay under the turf; to cover with 
turf, or as turf does; to bury; also intr. with 
it, to die and be buried 1628. 2. To dig up or 
excavate for turf or peat 1780. 3. intr. To get 
turf or peat for fuel. dial. 1876. 

1. b. That you may not think I have turfed it, to 
speak in the New market phrase. I send you this 
letter COWPER. 

Turfing (tb afin), vbl. sb. 1649. f. TURF 
v. or sb. + -ING',] The action of TURF v. 

attrib.: t.-iron, a tool for raising turf; -spade, 
a peat-spade. 

Turfy (ti af), a. 1552. f. TURF sb. + ..] 
1. Covered with or consisting of turf; grassy; 
turfen. 2. Of the nature of or abounding in 
turf or peat; peaty 1660. 3. Pertaining to or 
characteristic of the turf; suggestive of 
horse-racing; horsy 1844. 

1. Thy Turphie-Mountaines, where liue nibling 
Sheepe SHAKS. Hence Turrfiness. 

Turgent (td-ad3ént), a. Now rare or Obs, 
1440. - L. turgens, ent-, pr. pple. of furgére 
swell out; see -ENT.] 1. Physically swelling 
or swollen; distended, turgid. 2. fig. Swollen 
orinflated with pride or conce: 'umptious; 
also, using inflated language 162 


2. Puffed vp with t. titles BURTON, Hence 
Fu. rgeney (now rare or Obs.) 
Turgescence (tvidge-séns). 1631. [= 


mod. L. turgescentia; see TURGESCENT, -ENCE,) 
1. The action or condition of swelling up; the 
fact or state of being swollen. 2. fig. a. 
Progressive swelling or increase. b. Infla- 
tion, pomposity, bombast. 1806. 

Turgescency (t»idse-sensi) 1660. L. as 
prec.; see -ENCY.] The quality or state of 
being turgescent; swelling or swollen con- 
dition. 

Turgescent (toidse-sént), a. 1727. [= L. 
turgescens, ent-, pr. pple. of turgescere, incep- 
tive of turgére swell; see -ESCENT.] Becoming 
swollen; swelling, growing bigger. 

Turgid (to-1d5id), a. 1620. - L. turgidus, 
f. turgére swell; see -ID'.] 1. Swollen, dis. 
tended, puffed out, 2. fig. in ref. to language: 
Inflated, grandiloquent, pompous, bombas- 
tic 1725. 

1. Proud and t. buds 1669. Bladders..t. with 
Sap 1674. 2. Their t. and loquacious rhetoric 
GIBBON. Hence Tu'rgid-ly adv., -ness. 

Turgidity (toidgi-diti). 1732. f. L. tur- 
gidus (see prec.) + Av.] 1. The state of 
being turgid or swollen. 2. Inflation of 
language; grandiloquence, pomposity, bom- 
bast; also with a and pl. an example of this 
PUR and a false grandeur of diction WARTON. 

Turion (tin*rijn). 1725. I- Fr. turion = L. 
turio, pl. turiónes, formerly also in Eng. 
use.] Bot. A young shoot rising from the 
ground, produced from a subterranean bud. 

Turk? (tık). ME. [= Fr. Turc, It., Sp., 
Pg. Turco, med. L. Turcus, Byz. Gr. Tobpxos, 
Pers. (and Arab.) turk. A national name of 
unkn. origin.] I. Ethnology. Pl. Turks. A 
numerous and widely spread family of the 
human race, occupying from prehistoric 
times large parts of Central Asia, and speak- 
ing a language belonging to the TURKIC 
branch of the Ural-Altaic linguistic family 
1500. 2. Politics. A member of the dominant 
race of the Ottoman empire; in earlier times, 
a Seljük; since 1300, an Osmanli or Ottoman. 
Sometimes, any subject of the Grand Turk 
or Turkish Sultan; but usu. restricted to 
Moslems. Pl. The Turks, the Ottomans, the 
Turkish people. ME. b. The T.: the Turks; 
the Turkish power; also, the Turkish 
Sultan. 1482. c. The Grand or Great T. the 
Ottoman Sultan 1482. 3. Often used as = 
Moslem 1548. 4. transf. Applied to any 9 5 
having qualities attributed to the Turks; a 
cruel, savage, rigorous, or tyrannical man 
1536. 5. attrib. or as adj. = TURKISH. late 


ME. Y 
2. Young Turk: a member of a twentieth-century 
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itical group of Ottomans having for its ob: 
To ejuvenation of the Turkish Empire. 3. Hels 
a Christian at Rome, a Heathen at Japan, and a 
T. at Constantinople 1697. Phr. To turn T., 
become T.; If the reste of my Fortunes turne 
Turke with me SHAKS. 4. The man who has been 
a T. all his life lives long to plague all about him. 
1875. Young or little T.: an unmanageable or 
violent child or youth. 

Turk“. 1712. [- Fr. turc (Xvi), supposed to 
be rel. to Breton teurk tick.] The larva of an 
insect noted for the destruction of pear-trees 
by mining under their bark. 

Turkey’ (tak). ME. [- Fr. Turquie, 
med.L. T'urchia, Turquia, f. Ture, Turcus 
TURK!; cf. v.] 1. The land of the Turks, 
‘Turkey in Asia’ and ‘Turkey in Europe’; 
formerly occas. Turkestan or Tartary. 12. 
Short for: a. TURKEY STONE. 1680. b. T. 
leather ~1835. 

Comb.: T. corn, an old name for Indian corn; 
T. leather, leather tawed with oil, the hair side 
not being removed until after the tawing; T. oak, 
the mossy-cup oak of southern Europe, Quercus 
cerris; T. rhubarb, medicinal RHUBARB (1); T. 
wheat, maize, called also fGuinea corn and 
Indian corn. 

Turkey“ (tD-1ki). 1555. [Short for TUR- 
KEY-COCK, -HEN, app. applied orig. to the 
Guinea-fowl, a native of Africa.] tl. The 
Guinea-fowl —1655. 2. A well-known large 
gallinaceous bird of the Linnwan genus Mel- 
eagris, the species of which are all American; 
esp. M. gallopavo, which was found domestic- 
atedin Mexico at the discovery of that country 
in 1518, and is now valued as a table-fowl in 
all civilized lands 1555. b. Wild t., the wild 
original of the domestic fowl 1613. c. The 
flesh of this bird, esp. the domestic turkey, 
as food 1573. 3. Applied with qualification to 
other birds: A local name of the Bustard; 
now usu. applied to the Australian Bustard, 
also called Native, Plain, or Wild T. (Eupo- 
dotis (Otis) australis); also in Australia, the 
Brush- or Wattled T.; etc. 1848. 

2. c. Cold t. and ham, or roast chicken 1886. 

attrib. and Comb.; t.-beard, also turkey's 
beard, a N. Amer. liliaceous herb, Xerophyllum 
asphodeloides, having a tuft of wiry root-leaves, 
and an erect stem with a raceme of white flowers; 
berry, (a) Solanum mammosum and S. torvum 
of the West Indies; (b) the fruit of a W. Indian 
tree, Cordia collococca (t.-berry tree); -buzzard, 
an Amer, carrion vulture, Cathartes aura, so called 
from its bare reddish head and neck and dark 
plumage; in W. Africa, the Vulturine Pie, 
Picathartes gymnocephalus; -trot, a kind of ball- 
room dan introduced from U.S. c1912; 
-vulture = (. buzzard. 

Turkey carpet. 1540. [f. TURKEY’ + 
CARPET.] A carpet made in or imported from 
Turkey, or of a style in imitation of this; 
woven in one piece of richly-coloured wools, 
and having a deep pile, cut so as to resemble 


velvet. 
Turkey-cock (t-iki ko:k). 1541. |f. 
TURKEY! + Cock sb.! In XVI synonymous 


with Guinea-cock or Guinea-fowl, the Amer. 
bird being at first identified with or treated 
as a species of this.] tl. The male of the 
Guinea-fowl, Numida meleagris -1601. 2. 
The male of the turkey 1578. 

2. fig. Twel. N. II. v. 36. 

Tu'rkey-hen. 1552. [Cf. prec.] fl. The 
guinea-hen —1601. 2. The female of the 
turkey 1555, 

Turkey red. 1789. (TURKEY!.] A brilliant 
and permanent red colour produced on 
cotton goods, essentially a madder red in 
combination with oil or fat, with an alumi- 
nous mordant. Also called Adrianople or 
W red. b. Cotton cloth of this colour 

Turkey stone, 1007. [TURKEY] 1. = 
Turgorsk. 2. A hard, fine-grained, siliceous 
rock imported from the Levant for whet- 
anes: novaculite; a whetstone made of this 

Turki (tw-aki), a. (sb.) 1782. L- Pers. turki, 
adj. deriv. of turk TuRK?.] Turkish; belong- 
ing to the typical Turkic languages, Hast and 
West T., and to the peoples speaking them. 
B. sb. A member of the Turkish race; also, 
a Turkish horse. 

Turkic (ti-akik), a. 1859. [f. TURK! + Ae, 
Applied to one of the branches of the Ural- 
Altaic or Turanian family of languages, 
comprising Eastern Turki or Uigur, West 
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Turki or Seljúk and Osmanli, Kazan Tartar, 
Kirghiz, Nogai, Yakut, etc., the languages 
of the Turks (in the wide sense); also applied 
to the peoples using these. 

Turkish (td-akif), a. (sb.) 1545. [f. TURK! 
+ -ISH', repl. earlier T'urkes (XIV), Turkeys 
— OFr. furqueis.] Of, pertaining or belonging 
to the Turks or to Turkey; now commonly = 
Ottoman. b. Resembling the Turks or their 
character; cruel, savage, barbarous 1600. 

Collocations, T. bath, a hot steam bath intro- 
duced from the East, inducing copious perspira- 
tion, followed by ing . washing, shampooing, 
massage, and cooling. T. delight, a sweetmeat 
of T. origin usu. made of jelly of tough con- 
sistence and sugar-coated; T. music, the nois: 
8 e MN n i orchestra; T 

a cotton towel having a loi 
CCC 

B. sb. 1. The Turkish or Turk's language 
1718. 2. ellipt. for T. delight, T. tobacco 
(colloq.) 1898. Hence Tu-rkish-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Turkism (td-1kiz’m). 1595. 
-ISM.] = TURCISM. 

Turkize (td-akoiz), v. 1599. [f. TURK’ + 
k.] I. trans. To render Turkish. 2. intr. 
To play the Turk; tto tyrannize over 1599. 

Turk's cap. 1597. [TuRK'] fl. Early 
name for the tulip 1029. 2. The Martagon 
lily; also T'urk's-cap lily 1672. 3. The Melon- 
thistle, Cactus melocactus; also tTurk's head 
1829. 

Turk's head. 1725. (Tunk'.] fl. = prec. 
3. 1760. 2. Naut. An ornamental knot re- 
sembling a turban 1833. 3. A round long- 
handled broom or brush; = POPE'S HEAD 2. 
1859. 

Turm (tdam). 1483. [- Fr. tlurme or L, 
turma troop, squadron.] A body or band of 
people, esp. a troop of horsemen; spec. a 
troop of thirty or thirty-two horsemen. 

Legions and Cohorts, turmes of horse and wings 


MILT. 

Turmeric (t#-amorik), sb. (d.) 1538. 
[Early forms also farmaret, tormarith, which 
appear to be — Fr. terre mérite, mod.L. terra 
merita (XVI), perh. alt. of some native form; 
the ending shows assim. to -10.] 1. The 
aromatic and pungent root-stock of an E. 
Indian plant (see 2); the powder made from 
this, the chief ingredient in curry powder, 
used also as a dye, as a chemical test, and 
in the East as a condiment, as well as medi- 
cinally. 2. The plant Curcuma longa, tamily 
Zingiberacee 1601. 

attrib. and Comb.: t.-oil = TURMEROL; t. paper, 
unsized eee tinged with a solution of t., used as 


a test for alkalis, ö 
B. adj. Chem. Obtained from t.; in f. acid, 


an acid, Ci III. O,, formed by the oxidation 
of turmerol. 

Turmerol (td-amorgl). 1890. lt. prec, + 
-oL 3.] Chem. An aromatic volatile oil 
obtained from turmeric. 

‘Turmoil (td-amoil), sb. 1626. lf. next.) A 
state of agitation or commotion ; disturbance, 
tumult; trouble, disquiet. tb. Harassing 
labour, toil (rare) -1591. 

b. And there Ile rest, ns after much turmoile, A 
blessed soule doth in Elizium SHAKS. 

Turmoil (t-moil, v. 1511. [The senses 
correspond to the transf. senses of MOIL v., 
and, like these, are first recorded in pass. and 
refl. use; of unkn. origin.] 1, trans. To agi- 
tate, disquiet, disturb; to trouble, worry, 
torment. Now somewhat rare. b. To dis- 
order or distress physically. arch. 1942. 12. 
intr. To be or live in turmoil, agitation, or 
commotion —1681. 3. intr. To toil, drudge. 

Y ial. 1548. d 
Mio so turmoyled in the contre where Twas 
that I coude no lenger there dwell TINDALE. 

Turn (tum), sb. ME. [Partly — AFr. *lorn, 
turn, tourn = OFr. torn (mod. four) :- L. 
lornus; see next.) I. Rotation, and con- 
nected senses. 1. The action of turning 
about an axis or centre, as à wheel; rotation, 
revolution. Now rare. 2. An act of turni; 
a movement of rotation (complete or partial); 
esp. a single revolution, as of a wheel 1481. 
3. = GID. 1523. 4. A movement round 
something, a twist; spec. Naul. an act of 
passing a rope once round a mast or other 
object 1743. 5. Mus. A melodic ornament 


consisting of a group of three (four, or five) 


|f. TURK! + 
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notes, viz. the principal note (on which it is 
performed) and the notes one degree above 
and below it 1801. 6. The condition of being 
or direction in which something is twisted or 
convoluted; hence, a portion of something 
of a convoluted or twisted form, correspond- 
ing to one whole revolution; a (single) coll or 
twist 1669. 7. A lathe; now only applied to a 
watehmaker's lathe, also called a pair of 
turns 1483. 

1. Fortune's-wheel..is always..upon the T. 
1680. 2. In a few turns of the hands of the.. 
clock RUSKIN. Phr. (Roasted, done, ete.) to a t., 
i.e. precisely right: orig. in ref. to the turns of the 
spit. T. of the scale(s, the slight advantage given 
to the buyer by which the article sold over- 
balances the weight and brings down the scale- 
pan; hence, a very little (just enough to turn the 


scale), 

II. Change of direction or course, eto. 1, 
An act of turning or facing another way; à 
change of direction or posture. late ME. b. 
A step off the ladder at the gallows’ (J.); 
hanging. Now rare or Obs. 1031, c. Change 
of position (by a rotatory movement) of 
something inanimate, as a die when thrown 
1801. 2. Printing. A reversal of type in com- 
posing 1888. 3. An act (or, rarely, the action) 
of turning aside from one’s course; deflec- 
tion, deviation; a roundabout course, a de- 
tour ME. 4. A place or point at which a 
road, river, or the like turns, or turns off; a 
bend, curve, or angle. late ME. 5. The act of 
turning so as to face about or go in the 
opposite direction; reversal of position or 
course; turning back. Also fig., esp. in f. of 
the tide, etc. 1669. 6. Coursing. The act of 
suddenly turning, as of a hare when closely 
pursued, and making off more or less in the 
opposite direction, or at a considerable angle 
from the direction of pursuit, Usu. in phr. 
to give the hare (etc.) a t., said of the hound. 
1575. 17. A journey, tour, course —1734. b. 
‘A sheriff’s tour or court; see TourN. 8. An 
act of walking or pacing around or about a 
limited area; a short walk (or ride) forth and 
back, esp. by a different route; a stroll 1591, 

1. She. made a sudden t. As if to speak TEN- 

Stake their liberty upon the t, of the 
dice 1801, 3. The river nobly. . flows. Ang all its 
thousand turns disclose Some fresher beauty 
BYRON, 5. Phr. At every t, usu. fig. at every 
change of circumstance; hence, on every occasion, 
constantly. Phr. On the t., in or close upon the 
act of turning, at the turning-point. 7. His 
design to take a t. into England H. WALPOLE. 8. 
A turne or two Ile walke To still my beating 
minde SHAKS. I took several Turns about my 
Chamber STEELE. 

III. Change in general. 1. The action, or an 
act, of turning or changing; change, altera- 
tion (rare exc. as in 2.) 1007. 2. spec. A 
change in affairs, conditions, or circum- 
stances; vicissitude; revolution; esp. a 
change for better or worse, or the like, at a 
crisis; hence, sometimes, the time at which 
such a change takes place 1007. 3. A 
momentary shock caused by sudden alarm, 
fright, or the like. collog. 1846, 

1. The t. of the leaf was very brilliant 1901, Ehr. 
On the t., turning sour, as food; of the weather or 
the season, changing. 2. Some t. this sickness yet 
might take TENNYSON. Phr. T. of life: = change 
of 10% (CHANGE sb. 3), 3. It was only a dream. 
But it gave me a terrible t. 1886, 

IV. Senses denoting actions of various 
kinds. 1. A movement, device, or trick, by 
which a wrestler attempts to throw his 
antagonist; = Fr. four 1502. 12. A subtle 
device of any kind; a trick, wile, artifice, 
stratagem —1735. 3. An act of good or ill will, 
or that does good or harm to another; usu. 
qualified, as good t., a benefit, ete. ME. 4. A 
stroke or spell of work; a task, job. north. and 
Sc. Obs. exc. in hand's t. late ME. 5. A spell 
or bout of action, a ‘go’; spec. a spell of 
wrestling; hence, a contest. late ME. b. An 
attack of illness, faintness, or the like; also, 
a fit of passion or excitement 1775. +6. An 
event, circumstance, trap. Obs. or merged 
in other senses. —1719. 

2. A variety of artifices and turns H. WALPOLE. 
3. One good t. deserves another 1654, 5. b. Some 
wild t. of anger TENNYSON. 

V. Occasion, ete. 1. (Each or any one's) 
recurring occasion of action, ete. in a series 
of acts done, or to be done, by (or to) a num- 
ber in rotation. late ME. 2. spec. a. A shift 
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1793. b. Theatr. A public appearance on the 
stage, preceding orfollowing others; anitemin 
a variety entertainment; also transf. applied 
to the performer 1890. 3. Requirement, need, 
exigency; purpose, use, convenience. arch. 
(Chiefly in special phrases.) 1573. 

1. Phr. By turns, one after another in regular 
succession. Zn t., in turns, each in due succession. 
In one's t., in one's due order in the series; so out 
of one’s t., out of one's due order in the series. T. 
about, t. and t. about: advb. in t., by turns, alter- 
nately; adj. performed in t., mutual, reciprocal 
(ore); 8b. the action of doing something in t. 3. 

‘ou will answer my t...as well as another 1881. 
Phr. To serve one’s t., to answer one's p or 
requirement; to suit, answer, serve, avail, ‘do’. 
So To serve the t. To serve one's (one's own, or a) t. 
(said of a person): to compass one's own purpose, 
consult one's own need. 

VI. 1. Style, character, quality ; esp. style of 
language, arrangement of words in a sen- 
tence 1601. 2. (with a and pl.) A modification 
of phraseology for a particular effect, or as a 
grace or embellishment; a special point or 
detail of style or expression 1693. 3. Form, 
make, mould, cast (of a material object). 
Now rare or Obs. 1702. 4. Natural inclina- 
tion, disposition, bent; aptitude, capacity 
for something 1702. tb, A characteristic 
1704. 5. Direction, tendency, drift, trend 
1704. 6. A change from the original inten- 
tion; a particular construction or inter- 
pretation put upon something: usu. with 
give 1710. 

1. Her T. of Wit was gentle, polite, and in- 
sinuating 1718. 2. His felicitous turns of ex- 
pression 1868. 3. The T. of his Neck and Arms 
ADDISON. 4. Mr. Ledbi 


VII. Techn. senses. 1. A measure of various 
commodities, as of haddocks, wood, fur- 
Skins, etc. 1674. 2. Comm. (in full, t. of the 
market): A change in price, or the difference 
between the buying and selling prices, of a 
stock or commodity; the profit made by this 
1882, 

Turn (tim), v. [OE. tyrnan and turnian, 
both — L. tornare turn in a lathe, round off, 
f. tornus lathe — Gr. répvos lathe, circular 
movement; prob. reinforced from OFr. 
turner, torner (mod. tourner) from the same 
source.] I. To rotate or revolve, and derived 
senses. I. trans. To cause to move round on 
an axis or about a centre; to cause to 
rotate or revolve, as a wheel. b. To cause to 
move round, or (usu.) partly round, in this 
way, esp. for opening or closing something: 
as a key, tap, door-handle, screw, etc. ME. 
C. To perform by revolving, as a somersault 
1860. 2. intr. To move round on an axis or 
about a centre; to move partly round in this 
way OE. b. fig. To revolve (as time, ete.). 
In later use said chiefly of the head or brain: 
To reel, swim, be in a whirl. OE. 3. T'o t. on 
or upon (fig.): a. To hinge upon, depend on, 
have as the centre or pivot of movement or 
action 1661. b. To have as its subject, be 
about, relate to; usu. said of conversation or 
debate 1711. 

1. Waters turning busy mills COWPER. b. The 
lamp was turned very low 1880. 2. As the dore 

turneth vpon his henges BIBLE (Genev.) Prov. 
20:14, A little boy..turning head over heels 
Mun. D'ARBLAY. b. I looked at the handbill and. 
my head turned 1892. 3. a. Great Events often 


t. upon very small Circumstances Swirt. b. The 
Peas not t. upon any. practical proposi- 
ion E 


II. To form or shape by rotation, etc. 1. 
trans. To shape, esp. into a rounded form, by 
cutting with a chisel or similar tool while 
rotating in a lathe; to form, work, or make 
by means of a lathe. Also absol. to work 
with a lathe. ME. b. Building. To form, 
construct, build (an arched or vaulted struc- 
ture) 1703. c. Cookery. To pare off the rind 
or peel of (an orange, lemon, ete.) round and 
round in a long narrow thin strip; to stone 
(an olive) in this way 1706. d. Knitting and 
Lace-making. To make in a curved form 1882. 
2. fig. To shape, form, or fashion artistically 
or gracefully 1616. tb. pa. pple. Of a person 
(or the mind, etc.): Naturally adapted, fitted, 
or ‘cut out’ for some pursuit —1728. 
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1. Such as turne wooden vessels 1600. d. She. . 
peared 


delicate, an 
turn'd to play the rake SWIFT. 

III. To change or reverse position. 1. intr. 
To move or shift (by a rotary motion, or 
through an angle) so as to change one's 
posture or position; esp. to shift the body (as 
on an axis) from side to side; to twist or 
writhe about OE. b. Said of the scale or 
beam of a balance, or of the balance itself: 
To move up or down from the horizontal 
position 1596. 2. trans. To alter the position 
or posture of (an object) by moving it 
through an angle; to move (a thing or per- 
son) into a different posture. late ME. 3. fig. 
To revolve in the mind 1725. 4. To give a 
curved or crooked form to; to bend or twist; 
to form by bending ME. b. spec. To bend 
back (the edge of a sharp instrument) so as 
to make it useless for cutting; to blunt in 
this way 1568. c. intr. for pass. To assume a 
curved form, to bend; to become blunted by 
bending 1579. 5. trans. To reverse the 
position or posture of; to move into the 
contrary position, so that the upper side 
becomes the under, or the front the back 
ME. 6. spec. a. To reverse (a leaf of a book) 
in order to read (or write) on the other side 
or on the next leaf; to do this with the leaves 
of (a book) in succession so as to read or 
search through ME. b. To reverse the posi- 
tion of the turf, or of the soil, in ploughing 
or digging, so as to bring the under parts to 
the surface. Also absol. 1477. C. To reverse 
(a garment, etc.) so that the inner side 
becomes the outer; hence, to alter or remake 
by putting the inner side outward 1483. 7. 
To cause (the stomach) to reject or revolt 
against food 1022. b. intr. Of the stomach: 
To be affected with nausea 1719. 

1. Phr. To make (a person) t. in his grave; see 
GRAVE ab. 1. b. If the scale doe turne But in the 
estimation of a hayre SHAKS. 3. T. these things 
in your mind 1825. 4. His mustaches were turned 
and curled SCOTT. Phr. To t. (a person) round 
one's (EOD Rip; to be able to do what one likes. 
with him, b. fig. A difficulty sufficient to t. the 
edge of the finest wit 1714. 5. Her, nne leger- 
demain in turning pancakes RUSKIN. To f. turtle; 
see TURTLE 8b.* 1. 6. b. The first sod of the.. 
Railway was turned on Tuesday 1892. c. A way 
of turning an old frock 1893. 7. This filthy 
simile. .Quite turns my stomach Pork. b. Their 
stomachs turned at this sight DE For, 

IV. To change or reverse course. 1. (rans. 
To alter the course of; to divert, deflect ME. 
b. To check the course of; to cause to go 
aside or retreat; to throw off, keep out (wet) 
1620. 2. fig. To divert or deflect from a 
course of action, purpose, thought, etc.; to 
alter the course of (something immaterial) 
ME. 3. ‘To keep passing in a course of 
exchange or traffick” (J.); to cause (money 
or commodities) to circulate 1605. 4. intr. To 
change one’s course so as to go in a different 
direction; to deviate ME. b. Naut. To beat 
to windward; to tack 1569. c. Of the wind: 
To shift 1610. d. Of a road, path, line, etc.: 
To change direction; also, to branch off from 
the main road or line 1535. 5. trans. To go or 
pass round (a corner, etc.) 1687. b. Mil. To 
get round (an enemy's position, etc.) 1845. 
6. To pass, get beyond (a particular age, time 
or amount) 1789. b. pa. pple. (in active 
sense): Having passed (a particular age or 
time); more than, past 1700. 7. To reverse 
the course of; to cause to go in the opposite 
direction ME. 8. intr. To reverse one's, or its 
course; to begin to go, or to tend, in the 
opposite direction ME. 19. intr. and trans. 
To give or send back; to return —1037. 

1. They turn'd the winding rivulet's course 
CLARE. b. Horatius Right deftly turned the blow 
MACAULAY. 2. She turn'd the talk DRYDEN. 3. 
Phr. To t. the penny, to t. an honest penny: see 
PENNY III, Honest a. 4 b. 4. e. Cricket. Of a 
ball: To break 1911. 5. Before Gama had turned 
the Cape MACAULAY. 6. It had turned a quarter 
past one 1893. b. I'm nineteen..and you are 
turned twenty 1890. 7. Phr. To t. the dice, t. the 
tide, to reverse the luck, the progress of circum- 
stances. 8. Stocks fell..the exchange turned, 
money became scarce DISRAELI. 9. Ere from this 
warre thou turne a Conqueror SHAKS. 


V. 1. a. trans. To change the direction of; 


TURN 


to direct another way, or different ways alter- 
nately (esp. the eyes or face) ME. b. refl, = 
c. arch. ME. c. inir. To face about ME. 2. a. 
trans. To direct, present, point (towards or 
away from some specified person or thing, 
or in some specified direction) ME. b. rej 
= c. arch. late ME. c. intr. To direct oneself; 
to face (with implied change of direction) 
ME. 3. a. trans. To set going in a particular 
direction; to bend the course of ME. b. refl, 
= c. arch. ME. c. intr. To direct one's 
course; to set oneself to go in a particular 
direction: usu. with implied change of 
course ME. 4. trans. To cause or command 
to go away from a place or one's presence; 
esp. to send or order away 1526. b. spec. To 
drive or put forth (beasts) to pasture 1002, c, 
To put, cast, or convey into a receptacle or 
thelike; now esp. by inverting the containing 
vessel, or diverting into a new channel 1594, 
5. fig. trans. To direct or set (thought, desire, 
speech, action, etc.) towards (or away from) 
something. Usu. const. fo, rarely on, upon, 
ME. b. To cause or induce (a person, ete.) 
to take a particular course; to direct the 
course of (events, etc.) arch. late ME. 6. 
refl. = 7, 7 b, c. Now rare or arch. ME. 7. 
intr. To direct one's mind, desire, or will to 
or from some person, thing, or action ME. 
b. spec. To direct one's attention fo a dif- 
ferent subject. late ME. c. To direct one's 
attention to something practically; to apply 
oneself to an occupation or pursuit 1007. d. 
To t. to: to refer to, look up, consult (a book, 
list, etc.) 1031. e. To have recourse (o (a per- 
son, etc.); to appeal fo for help or support 
1821. 18. trans. To convert; less commonly 
in bad sense, to pervert. Obs. or merged in 
other senses. ME. 9. intr. To adopt a dif- 
ferent (esp. the true) religion, or a godly life; 
to be converted ME. b. To go over to 
another side or party; to revolt, desert. 
Const. fo. Obs. or arch. ME. 10. trans. To 
direct or bring to bear in the way of (active) 
opposition; to retort or cause to recoil upon; 
to proceed to use against ME. b. To direct 
against in feeling; to imbue with hatred or 
dislike 1831, 11. intr. To recoil upon; to have 
an adverse tendency or result, Now rare or 
Obs. or merged in next. late ME. 12. To 
change one's position in order to attack or 
resist some one; to take up an attitude of 
opposition; with on or upon, to assail sud- 
denly or violently (in act or word); with 
against. usu. implying a change from pre- 
vious friendliness ME. 13. trans. To apply to 
some use or purpose; to make use of, employ 
ME. b. To set (a person) to some work or 
employment 1781. 

1. b. Turne thee Benuolio, looke vpon thy death 
SHAKS. c. Right t.! Left t.l, as military words o! 
command = turn (through a right angle), to the 
right, to the left. (Right) about 7.“ = turn (by à 
movement to the right) so as to face in the 
opposite direction. 2. a. A soured man prefers to 
t. his worst side outwards 1880. c. Where'er she 


turns the Graces homage pay GRAY. Phr. pili ki 


ich way to f., etc., not to know 
5 io do. 3. c. Thither their 
footsteps t. 1893. 4. You will not. t. me nom 
your door Miss BURNEY. b. The privilege Y 
turning stock into the park 1847. 5. We. „turni 
our attention to poor Tom. STEVENSON. 
Great Apollo Turne all to th’ best SHAKS. 10 
Turne the vnto me, and haue mercy vpon m 
Bible (Great) Ps. 25:16. 7, Wherever 1 roam. 
My heart untravell'd fondly turns to thee 1 30 
c. He turned next to log-splitting 1891. (M 
would they say to all Protestants. . T., Or a 
1679. 10. To wrest his weapon out of his pend 
and turne it upon himselfe 1641. b. The hei 


of the poor were turned in bitterness against us 


rich 1831. 12. His adulators of yesterday 
2. 13. Virgil, 
prepared to t. and rend him 189 Wee 


turning his pen to the advantage of 
BACON. 

VI. To change, alter. 1. trans. To ckan 
transmute; to alter, make different, or vs 
stitute something else (of the same kind) for. 
Now rare or Obs, ME. 2. intr. To undo 
change or alteration; to change (rare) ME. 
3. trans. with into or to: To change, Song 
form, or convert into ME. b. transf. te 
change for; also, to substitute somet! as 
else for 1449. 4. intr, with into or to: I 
change into; to become ME. 5. with ee 4 
To change so as to be, to become ME. 9 


TURN 


trans. with compl. (usu. adj.) To change &0 as 
to make..; to make (so) by alteration; to 
render 1607. 7. With into or fo: To make the 
subject of (praise, mockery, etc.) late ME. 
8. intr. with to: To lead to as a consequence; 
to result in, bring about. Obs. or merged in 
other senses. ME. tb. To f. (a person) to 
(something): to result in or bring about for 
the person; to put him to (trouble, etc.); to 
be for (his advantage, etc.) —1610. 9. trans. 
To translate or paraphrase; to render. Also 
absol. ME. b. To alter the phrasing of (a 
sentence); to give another turn to 1593. 10. 
To disturb or overthrow the mental balance 
of; to make mad or crazy, to distract, 
dement, infatuate ME. b. intr. for pass. of 
the head (rare) 1852. 11. trans. To make sour, 
taint (milk, etc.) 1548. b. intr. To become 
sour or tainted 1577. 12. To change colour, 
become of a different colour (as ripening 
fruit, fading leaves, ete.) 1578. b. trans. To 
change the colour of 1791. 

1. Merch, V. 1, ii. 249. 2. Things change their 
titles, as our manners t. PoPE. 3, May not 
honey’s self be turn'd to gall? GRAY. b. [They] 
turned their little stock into Cash 1855. 4. These 
rocks, by custom, t. to beds of down GOLDSM. 5. 

iuell himselfe turne Tew SHAKS. 
Cygnets from Gray turne White BACON, 7. Phr. 
To t. (a thing) into ridicule (see RIDICULE 8b.!). 
l| the trouble thou hast turn'd me to 
9. In 1648 he turned nine psalms, and. . 
in 1653, 'did Into verse' eight more 1879. 10. 
The Prince's head was a little turned 1083. 12. 
When her hair had begun to t. 1888, 

Phrases, Turn the (or one's) back, to turn 
away, go away; . the back upon, to depart from, 
abandon. T. the balance or beam, = f. the 
scale, T. bridle, to turn one's horse and ride 
back; to retreat, as a rider. T. one's coat, to 
change one's principles or party (see COAT sb.) 
T. (one's) colour, to change colour; of a person, 
to become pale or red in the face (now rare). T. 
a deaf ear, to refuse to listen. T. edge: see III. 
4b. Turn. .flank, Mi. to get round an enemy's 
flank, so as to make an attack in flank or rear: 
hence fig. to ‘get round’, circumvent, or outwit 
a person. T. one's hand. a. To make an attack 
upon (arch.). b. with to: To apply oneself to, set 
to work at, ta p as an occupation. fT. head, 
to turn and face an enemy; to show a bold 
opposing front; opp. to t. tail. T. the een to 
cause one scale of a balance to descend: said of 
an additional weight, usu. a slight or just suffi- 
cient one; hence fig. to preponderate so as to 
determine the success or superiority of one of two 
opposing parties. b. with at, To weigh slightly 
more than. T. tail. a. (orig. in Falconry) To turn 
the back and flee; to run away. b. with on or 
upon: To abandon, forsake. T. loose. trans. To 
set free (an animal) and allow to go loose; (ranaf. 
and fig. to leave to oneself or one’s own devices. 
T. to account. fa. intr. To be profitable, to ‘pay’. 
b. trans, To employ profitably. T. to bay, to 
turn and defend oneself as a hunted animal at 
bay; also fig. tT. and wind. a. intr. and refl, To 
turn this way and that; to go or move in a wind- 
ing course, b. trans. To turn this way and that, 
as a rider his horse; fig. to do what one will with. 

With advs. about. (See simple senses and 
ABOUT adv.) intr. To move circularly on an 
axis; to rotate, revolve. b. To t. so as to face or 
go in the opposite direction. Now rare. fe. trans. 
To cause to rotate or revolve, d. To put into a 
different or the opposite position (by a rotary 
motion). Now rare or Obs. e. To turn this way 
and that; to move or push about; also fig. = f. 
over, T. again. (See simple senses and AGAIN 
adv.) intr. To face round the other way, return, 
go back. T. aside: see simple senses and ASIDE 
adv, T. away. (See simple senses and AWAY 
19 0 rans. To avert (one's face, ete.) b. fig. 

o divert; to avert (calamity, etc.). €. To send 
away, dismiss; spec. to dismiss from service. d. 
‘intr, To turn so as to face away from some person 
or thing; to avert one's face. e. To leave the 
Straight course, deviate; to be averted. Obs. or 
arch. T. back. (See simple senses and BACK 
sae) a. trans, To reverse the course of, drive 

ack, cause to retreat. fb. To send or give back, 
fetarn, C. To reverse the direction of; to direct 

ackwards. d. To fold or double back or over 
(part of a garment, etc.). e. intr. To turn and go 
ack, +f. To come or go back. T. down. (See 
simple senses and Dowx adv.) a. trans. To fold 
or double down; to bend downwards. b. To turn 
upside down; to turn (a card) face downwards. 
€. To put down, send to a lower position (as in a 
Class at school). d. slang. orig. U.S. To rebuke, 
snub; to mjia, e. Sporting, etc. To put (game, 
etc.) in a place to stock it. f. To lower (a lamp, 
gas, ete.) by turning the wick, tap, or atop cor 5 
&. intr. To turn aside and go down, h. To bend 
ad nwards, T. in. (See simple senses and IN 
t v.) a. trans. To send, drive, put, or take in. 
- Agric, To dig or plough (weeds, stubble, 
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manure) into the ground. Also with the ground 
as obj. c. To bend or fold inwards. d. To cause 
to point or face inwards, e. To hand in, bring in, 
ers Ge f. intr. OR (e an go in (to 
„house, room, etc.). g. (orig. Naut.) To 
to bed. collog. h. To have an inward direction, 
int inwards. T. off. (See simple senses and 
FF adv.) a. trans. To dismiss, send away; spec. 
to discharge from service or employment. b. To 
hang (on a gallows); orig. to t. off the ladder. Now 
rare or Obs. c. joc. (perh. fig. from prec.) To 
marry, join in marriage. d. To deflect, divert. 
e. spec. To divert attention from, or alter the 
effect of (a remark, etc.). f. To stop the flow of 
(water, gas, ete.) by turning a tap or the like, or 
by closing a sluice; to shut off; to turn out (a 
light). Also with the tap, etc. as obj. g. To com- 
plete and get off one's hands; to produce (with 
Skill or facility). h. intr. To deviate from the 
direct road; transf. of à road or path, to 
branch off. i. To fall in quality, “go off’; to 
wither and fall off; also, of food, etc., to become 
sour or bad. TT. on. a. trans, To induce a flow of 
(water, steam, gas, etc.) by turning a tap or stop- 
cock, or by opening a sluice; also with the tap, 
etc, as obj.; also intr. for pass. b. To set (a person) 
to do something. collog. T. out. (See simple 
senses and OUT adv.) a. trans, To cause to go or 
come out; to expel; also, to fetch or summon out. 
b. To drive or put out (beasts) to pasture or to 
the open, or (pheasants, etc.) into a covert. c. To 
dismiss or eject from office or employment. d. To 
put (things) out of a house, room, or receptacle; 
to empty out by sloping or inverting the con- 
taining vessel. e. (transf. from d.) To clear (a 
receptacle or room) of its contents; to empty 
(usu. for the sake of examining or re-arranging 
the contents). f. To put out (a lamp, po by 
us a tap or the like. g. To finish maki ng 
get off one’s hands; to produce (usu. imp! 
rapidity, alli or skill). h. To equip. ‘rig out’, 
^. d. TO 


place of patet or comfort for one of danger or 
discomfort). 


so be found or known to be). (c) To p 
„out of. 
See simple senses and OUT OF.) a. (rans. To drive, 


further; to read or search 
doing this. c. To reverse or shift (soil, hay, etc.) 
so as to expose the under parts, or different parts 
successively. d. To reverse and shift successively 
(papers or other articles lying flat in a heap) for 
the pi e of examining those that are beneath. 
e. fig. To agitate or revolve in the mind, consider 
and reconsider. f. To turn off the ladder in 
ng. g. To transfer, hand over, make over, 

spec. to transfer (an appren- 

sailor) to another ship. 
* id over 3 
; toe usiness; to sell or dis- 
5 " t of (a. ified sum). 


po of 
intr. To turn on to one side, or from one side 
to the other, or upside down; to reverse itself; to 


on or upon, to assail suddenly. To cause 
to revolve. or rotate; alto, (o e 

i ively. 
40). K. 10 cause to face in a different direction. 
‘Also fig. to induce (a person) to take an opposite 
course or view. To apply oneself 
to some task or occupation; to set to enm 
trans, To set (a person) to ( 
simple senses 
bend upwards. 


t (now esp. in order to 
ide down, imer) d. To fold over (a 


ent or part of one) 80 as to shorten it: 155 


ith tl rson as obj. e. In pa. pple. 

ranah with ing the border turned or folded 

over (and covered with some ornamental 

material). f. To Ean 92 a 5 me EU 
is ie 8 ; 3 

ig Eme to the surface (something buried) 


TURNERITE 


by digging, etc, g. To turn (a card) face upwards; 
esp. to do this in dealing to determine the trump 
suit. h. To find in a book, a set of papers, etc. 
some passage or document; to look up, refer to. 

‘With the book, etc., or the passage, as obj.) i. 

o m (& person or animal) on the back; hence, 
to kill. J. To t. up one's heels (or toes), to die; to 
t. up (a person's) heels, to lay low, kill, k. To turn 
the stomach of; also fig. 1. To turn the regulator 
or tap of (a lamp or gas-jet) so as to raise the 
wick or increase the flow of gas, and thus make 
it burn more brightly. m. Naut. To cause to 
appear above the horizon, come in sight of. n. 

aut. To summon (the crew) on deck. o. intr. 
"To bend or point upwards. p. Naut. To beat up 
to windward; to tack. Also with il, q. To make 
its (or one’s) appearance; to present (itself or 
oneself) casually or unexpectedly; to occur, 
appear, be discovered or encountered. r. with 
compl. To Len or quens itself in a specified 
character, to be found to be. fs. (rans. and intr. 
(for refl.): app. to prostitute; to prostitute 
oneself. 

Turn-, the vb.-stem in comb. with a sb. 
adv., or adj., forming sbs. and adjs., in the 
sense ‘that turns or is turned’, ‘for turning’, 
in various uses of the vb. 

T. bridge, a bridge turning horizontally on a 
pivot; -broach = TURNSPIT 2, 3; -plate, 111 a 
curved plate-rail; (b) = TURN-TABLE 1; -rail = 
TURN-TABLE 1; also, a point or switch for direct- 
ing railway vehicles from one line to another; 
-screw, a screwdriver; -stone, a limicoline bird, 
Strepsilas interpres, which turns over stones to 
get at the crustacea and other small animals to 

found under them; also, a wrench; to, a 
tussle, a set-to. 

Turnback (td-anbek), sb. and a. 1847. f. 
the vbl. phr. turn back.] One who or that 
which turns back or is turned back. A. sb. 
a. One who faintheartedly retreats, or gives 
up. b. That part of anything which is folded 
back. B. attrib. or adj, That is folded back. 

Tu-rn-buickle. 1703. [f. TURN v. + 
BUCKLE sb.] 1. A catch or fastening for 
window casements, shutters, etc., consisting 
of a thin flat bar pivoted so that it falls by 
its weight into a slit or groove. 2, A coupling 
with internal screw threads for connecting 
metal rods lengthwise or for regulating their 
length or tension; transf. a device for 
coupling electric wires 1877. 

Turncoat (to-mko"t), sb. and a. 1557. lf. 
TURN v. + COAT sb., lit, one who turns his 
cont.] A. sb. One who changes his principles 
or party; a renegade; an apostate. tb, 
transf. applied to anything that changes in 
appearance or colour —1008. B. adj. Of, per- 
taining to, or that is a turncoat 1571. 

‘A. Wine is a turne-coate (first a friend, then an 
enemy) 1632. 

Turncock. 1702. [f. TURN v. + Cock sb.!] 
+1. A stop-cock of which the plug is turned 
to open or close it —1756. 2. A waterworks 
official who turns on the water from the 
mains to supply-pipes, ete. 1711. 

‘Tu-rn-down, a. and sb, 1840. If. the vbl. 
phr. turn down.] A. adj. 1. That turns down 
or may be turned down, esp. said of a collar 
worn with the upper part turned down over 
the neck-band; l. bed, a folding bed. 2. 
Electr. Designating an incandescent lamp of 
which one small filament only is used when 
little light is wanted 1911. B. sb. 1. The 
turned-down part of anything; also, some- 
thing worn turned down; spec. a turn-down 
collar 1849. 2. slang. Rejection (ef. turn down. 
d, TURN v.) 1902. 

Turner (tb ano). ME. [~ OFr. tornere, 
obl. torneor — late L. t „ rt, f. tornare; 
see TURN v., -ER* 3.] 1. One who turns or 
fashions objects of wood, metal, bone, ete. on 
a lathe. b. A potter, esp. one who finishes 
and smooths the ware before it is fired 1601. 
2. In general senses: see TURN v. 1440. 13. A 
variety of fancy pigeon -1735. 4. [- G. 
turner, t. turnen to perform gymnastic exer- 
cises.] A member of one of the gymnastic 
societies instituted in Germany by F. L. 
Jahn (1778-1852) 1860. 

Turneresque (-e-sk), a. 1851. [f. name of 
J. M. W. Turner (1775-1851), landscape 
painter + -ESQUE.] Resembling in some 
respect the pictures of Turner. 

The T. splendour of sunset in a great city 1877. 

Turnerite (té-anoreit). 1823. [f. name of 
C. H. Turner + -ITE 2 b.] Min. A variety 
of monazite, occurring in yellow or brown 


crystals. 
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Turnery (t5-1nori) 1044. [f. TURNER + 
-Y*.] 1. The art of the turner; the fashioning 
of objects or designs by means of a lathe 
1662. 2. collect. Turner's work; turnery ware 
1644, 3, A turner's workshop 1863. 

2. [Some old chairs] the backs, arms, and legs 
loaded with t. H. WALPOLE. 

Turning (t5-1nip) vbl. sb. ME. [f. TURN 
v. + -ING'.] The action of TURN v. in various 
senses (also coneretely). 1. Movement about 
an axis or centre; rotation, revolution. late 
ME. 2. The action of shaping or working 
something on a lathe; the art of shaping 
things by means of a lathe; the work of a 
turner 1440. b. pl. (conor.) Chips or shavings 
of some substance produced by turning in a 
lathe 1800. 3. fig. Shaping, moulding, 
fashioning (of literary work, etc.) 1586. 4. 
The action, or an act, of changing posture or 
direction by moving as on a pivot; move- 
ment so as to face or point in a different, or 
in some particular, direction ME. b. The 
practice of gymnastics according to the 
system of F. L. Jahn: cf, TURNER 4. 1888. 5. 
Reversal, inversion 1536. 6. The action of 
bending or folding over, or condition of being 
folded over; a fold 1631. 7. A change in the 
direction of movement or course; deflexion, 
deviation; winding, tortuous course. late 
ME. 8. A place or point where a road, path, 
ete, turns, or turns off. late ME. 9. Reversal 
of movement or course 1440, 10. fig. Conver- 
sion; perversion; desertion to another side. 
arch. ME. 11. Change; vicissitude; altera- 
tion 1548, 

3. Skill in the t. of phrases LoNGF. 8. Turne vpon 
your right hand at the next t., but at the next t. 
of all on your left SHAKS. 9. I abhor even the 
shadow of changing or t. with the tide Scorr. 

attrib, and Comb.: t. engine, (a) a lathe; (b) a 
small engine for turning over a large one slowly 
for inspection or adjustment. 

Turning, ppl. a. 1450. [f. as prec. + 
-ING*.] That turns, in various senses of the 


vb. 

Comb.: t. bridge, = lurn-bridge (see TURN-); 
stile, = TURNSTILE; -table, = TURN-TABLE. 
Tu'rning-point. 1851. H. TURNING vbl. sb. 
+ Pont sb.) 1. lit. A point at which some- 
thing turns, or changes its direction of 
motion 1856. 2. fig. A point at which a 
decisive change of any kind takes place; a 
critical point, crisis 1851. 

Turnip (t»-nip), sb. 1533. [Early forms 
turnepe, -nep; the first element is indeter- 
minable; the second is NEEP.] 1. The fleshy, 
globular or spheroidal root of a biennial 
cruciferous plant, Brassica rapa, var. 
depressa, cultivated from ancient times as a 
culinary vegetable, and for feeding sheep and 
cattle; also, the plant itself, of which the 
young shoots (f.-fops) are freq. boiled as 
greens. 2. Applied to other species or 
varieties of Brassica; as French t. (a) the 
rape B. napus (or campestris); (b) a variety 
of B. napus extensively cultivated in 
France and Germany, and used to flavour 
soups; Swedish t., B. campestris rutabaga 
1548. 3. Slang term for an old-fashioned 
thick silver watch 1840. 

Comi aphid, -aphis, the plant-louse of the 
t, 4 ane; beetle, -flea (also t. flea 
beetle, a minute shiny black leaping beetle, 
Haltica nemorum, which feeds on the young 
leaves of the t. and other crucifers; its larva 
mines in the full-grown leaf; fly, (a) = t.-flea; 
(b) the t.-sawfly, A alia centifoliæ, the larva of 
which feeds on t.-leaves; (c) a dipterous insect, 
Anthomyia radicum, whose larva lives in the root 
of the t.; -lantern, the hollowed rind of a t. 
employed as a lantern; -shell, a shell of the 
family Turbinellide, esp. of the genus Rapa; 
stop (usu. pl.), the sprouting leaves of the second 
year’s growth of the t., used as a vegetable. 

Turnix (to-riks) 1819. [mod.L. (Bon- 
naterre, 1790), app. shortened from L. cotur- 
mir quail] Ornith, A genus of quail-like 
birds (also called Hemipodius); the bush- 
quails, 

Turnkey (td-anki). 1654. [f. TURN v. + 
KEY sb. ] 1. One who has charge of the keys 
of a prison; a jailer, esp. a subordinate. 2. A 
tooth-key, formerly used in dentistry; a 
tooth-wrest 1877. 

Turn-out (t?-1n,aut), sb. (d.) 1688. If. the 
vbl. phr. turn out.) 1. A turning out or 
getting out (of bed, etc.); hence, a call to 
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duty, esp. during one's period of rest; spec. 
Mil. a signal to rise (now rare or obs.). 2. A 
strike 1806. 3. Those who turn out or 
assemble for any purpose; an assemblage, 
muster; also, a turning out or assembling of 
persons 1816. 4. A loop-line or siding in a 
railway or tramway; also, in a narrow road, 
& part wider than the rest, or a short side 
road, to enable vehicles to pass each other; 
a similar place in a canal 1824. 5. A turning 
or clearing out; a clearance 1856. 6. The 
manner in which anything is turned out or 
equipped; ‘get-up’; also concr. equipment, 
outfit, array 1812. 7. A driving equipage 
1817. 8. The quantity of anything turned out 
in an industry, ete.; the total product; out- 
put 1879. B. attrib. or as adj. That turns out, 
or is turned out, in various senses 1899. 

1. The bugles were sounding the t. THACKERAY. 
5. A t. of the den HUGHES. 7. A special prize. . 
for the best t. of donkey and barrow 1895, 

Turn-over (ti-1n,0":veu), sb. and a. 1611. 
If. the vbl. phr. turn over.] 1. The action of 
turning over; spec. in Polit. slang, a transfer- 
ence of votes from one party to another 
1600. 2. An apprentice whose indentures are 
transferred to another master on the retire- 
ment or failure of his original one; also, the 
action or process of turning over an appren- 
tice. Now dial. 1031. 3. Any part or thing 
which is turned or folded over; e.g. the flap 
of an envelope, etc. 1611. b. An article that. 
begins in the last column of a newspaper 
page and continues overleaf 1842. 4. A kind 
of tart in which fruit or jam is laid on one 
half of the rolled out paste, and has the 
other half turned over it 1798. 5. The total 
amount of business done in a given time; 
also, the amount of goods produced and dis- 
posed of by a manufacturer; also, the *turn- 
ing over' of the capital involved in a 
business; also, the net profit derived from 
à business in a given time 1879. B. adj. That 
turns or is turned over, as t. collar, majority 
1849. 

Turnpike (td-anpoik). late ME. If. TURN- 
+ PIKE sb.] 1. Hist. A spiked barrier fixed 
in or across a road or passage, as a defence 
against sudden attack, esp. of men on horse- 
back. 12. A turnstile —1755. 13. A barrier 
across a water-course or stream; a water- 
gate; also, a lock on a navigable stream 
—1751. 4. A barrier placed across a road to 
stop passage till the toll is paid; a toll-gate. 
Now chiefly Hist. 1678. 5. ellipt. for TURN- 
PIKE ROAD 1748. 6. Sc. A spiral or winding 
stair 1501. 

302 I moue vpon my axell, like a turne-pike B. 

ONS. 

Turnpike road. 1745. A road on which 
turnpikes are or were erected for the collec- 
tion of tolls; hence, a main road or highway, 
formerly maintained by a toll levied on 
cattle and wheeled vehicles. 

Turn-sick (t)-insik), a. and sb. Obs. exe. 
dial, 1440. [f. TURN v. + SICK g.] fA. adj. 
Affected with vertigo; giddy; dizzy —1664, 
B. sb. t1. Vertigo; also staggers in the horse 
noe 2. The gid or sturdy in sheep. dial. 

834. 

Turnsole (tö ans). late ME. [- (O) Fr. 
tournesole — It. tornasole or Sp. tornasol, f. L. 
tornare TURN v. + sol sun.] 1. A violet-blue 
or purple colouring matter, obtained from 
the plant Crozophora tinctoria. b. transf. — 
Litmus 1839. 2, A plant of which the flowers 
or leaves turn so as to follow the sun. a. An 
annual euphorbiaceous plant, Crozophora 
tinctoria, cultivated in the south of France 
for its colouring juice (see 1) 1578. b. The 
plant Heliotropium  europeum 1578. c. 
Formerly applied to the Sunflower; also to 
the Sun-spurge or Wartwort, Euphorbia 
helioscopia 1725. 

Turnspit (t2-mnspit). 1576. [f. TURN v. + 
Spit 8h. ] 1. A dog kept to turn the roasting- 
spit by running within a kind of tread-wheel 
connected with it; a f. dog. 2. A boy or man 
Whose office was to turn the spit. Also as a 
term of contempt. 1607. 3. A roasting-jack 
(rare) 1606. 

Turnstile (t2-instoil) 1643. [f. TURN v. 
+ SrILE.] A gateway formed of four 
radiating arms of timber or iron at right 
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angles to each other, revolving horizontally 
on a fixed vertical post, set up in a passage 
or entrance, orig. to exclude any but foot- 
passengers, now often to prevent the passage 
of more than one person at a time at a place 
where fees, fares, or tickets are collected, 

Turn-table (th inte b.). 1835. If. TURN v. 
+ TABLE sb.] 1. On a railway: A revolving 
platform turning on a central pivot, laid 
with rails connecting with adjacent tracks, 
for turning railway vehicles; a turn-plate. 
2. A revolving platform, table, stand, or disc 
of various kinds; e.g. for carrying heavy 
guns in fixed armoured redoubts or bar- 
bettes, ete., or for carrying the record disc 
in a gramophone 1805. 

Turn-up (thanmp), sb. and a. 1085, [f. 
the vbl. phr. turn up.] 1. The turned up part 
of anything, esp. of a garment 1688. b. pl. 
The turned-up part at the bottom of trouser- 
legs. 2. The turning up of a particular card 
or die in games of chance; the card or die 
turned up; hence fig., a mere chance, a *toss- 
up'; a result which is purely a matter of 
chance 1810. 3. A boxing contest; hence, 
loosely, a set-to, esp. with the fists; also, a 
tussle; a disturbance, row 1810. B. attrib. or 
adj. That is turned up, or turns up, in various 
senses 1685. 

Turnwrest (th anrest), d. (sb.) 1653. lf. 
TURN- + WREST 80. 2] 7. plough, a plough in 
which the mould-board may be shifted from 
one side to the other at the end of each 
furrow, so that the furrow-slice is always 
thrown the same way; a one-way plough, 
(In the 18th c. freq. called the Kentish 
plough.) b. ellipt. as sb. 1778. 

Turonian (tiuró"niün), a. 1850. [- Fr. 
turonien, f. L. T'urones, a people of ancient 
Gaul, whence Tours on the Loire took its 
name; see -IAN.] Geol. Denoting a subdivi- 
sion of the Cretaceous or Chalk period and 
Series of strata, answering to the 'Lower 


White Chalk without flints’ of English 
geologists. 
Turpentine (ti-ipóntoin) sb. late ME. 


[Forms ter(e)bentine, turbentyne, terpentine = 
OFr. ter(e)bentine — L. ter(e)benthina (se. 
resina resin), f. terebinthus TEREBINTH; see 
-INE'.] 1, A term applied orig. (as in Gr. and 
L.) to the semifluid resin of the terebinth 
tree, Pistacia terebinthus (Chian or Cyprian 
t); now chiefly to the various oleoresins 
which exude from coniferous trees, consisting 
of more or less viscid solutions of resin in a 
volatile oil. b. With qualification, indi- 
cating different varieties 1577. c. pl. Varie- 
ties of turpentine 1005. d. — Oil of t. (sce 3) 
1876. 2. ta. The fruit of the terebinth tree. 
b. A terebinth tree. Also, any tree that 
yields turpentine, as the larch, 1562, 3. In 
full: Oil of t. (also vulgarly known as spirit 
of (), a volatile oil, contained in the wood, 
bark, leaves, ete. of coniferous trees, and 
usu. prepared by distilling crude turpentine. 
There are many varieties according to the 
source, which, though all having the same 
formula, C, HI,, vary in their physical, and, 
more especially, in their optical properties. 
1597. 


. moth, a leaf-roller moth of the gonus 
f which the larvae bore into the twigs oi 


conifers; t. oil = oil of t.; T. State (U.S.), Now 
Carolina, so called from the quantity of t 
obtained from its pine forests; t. tree, orig. the 
Terebinth, Pistacia terebinthus (see 1); any tree 


yielding t., esp. species of pine and lr, as the 
Laren, which yields. Venice 15 Hence Tu-rpen- 
tine v. to treat, rub, or smear with t. or t. oil. 

Turpeth, turbith (t»rpép, -bip) [In 
Xv furbit — med.L. turbit(h)um, turpetum = 
Pers., Arab. turbid, whence also Fr. 
lurbith, t-bit.] 1. A cathartic drug prepared 
from the root of East Indian jalap, Ipomæa 
turpethum, an Indian and Australian plant; 
also, the plant itself, or its root. 2 T. 
mineral, basic sulphate of mercury (HgSO. 
2 HgO), obtained as a lemon-yellow powder 
from the normal sulphate by washing wit! 
hot water 1616. j 

Turpinite (td-apinoit). 1895. [- Fr. i" 
pinite, t. Turpin, name of the inventor, 
-ITE! 4 a.] An explosive, used in making 
shells. 
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Turpitude (i-ipitiud). 1490. [~ Fr. tur- 
pitude or L. turpitudo, f. turpis base, dis- 
graceful; see -TUDE.] Base or shameful 
character; vileness; depravity, wickedness. 
b. With a and pl. An instance of this 1597. 

Turps (taps). 1823, collog. = TURPEN- 
TINE 3. 

Turquoise (t)-rkoiz, td-akwoiz, t)-ikwüz, 
arch. töakf- z, to-akiz), sb. (q.) [Late ME. 
turkeis, later turkes, turques (XV), turkoise, 
turquoise (Xv1) - OFT. turqueise, later -oise, for 
pierre turqueise, ete. "Turkish stone’, so 
called from being first known in Turkestan 
or conveyed through Turkish dominions.] 
1, A precious stone found in Persia (the true 
or Oriental t.), much prized as a gem, of a 
sky-blue to apple-green colour, almost 
opaque or sometimes translucent, consisting 
of hydrous phosphate of aluminium. b. In 
collect. sing., esp. as a substance 1607. 2. 
More fully t. stone. Now rare. 1556, 3. As 
name for a colour (short for t. blue) 1853. 4. 
Lapidaries’ name for odontolite 1796. B. as 
adj. Of the colour of the turquoise; tur- 
quoise-blue 1573. 

1. The azurn sheen Of Turkis blew and Emrauld 
green MILT. 3. The. t. of the heavens 1876. 

Turret (t»rét) sb. [ME. turet, touret = 


OFr, torete, lourete, dim. of tur, tor, lour 
TOWER; see -ET.] 1. A small or subordinate 
tower, . one forming part of a larger 
structure; esp. a rounded addition to an 


angle of a building, sometimes commencing 
at some height above the ground, and freq. 
containing a spiral staircase. 2. Mil. A low 
flat armour-plated tower, commonly cylin- 
drical or conical, on a ship of war or a fort, 
made to contain a gun and gunners, and usu. 
to revolve horizontally 1862, 3. U.S. A 
raised central portion in the roof of a railway 
passenger carriage 1875. 4. An attachment 
to a lathe, drill, etc., consisting of a round or 
polygonal block with sockets for various dies 
or cutting tools, and capable of being 
rotated, so as to present the required tool to 
the work 1875. 

1. He perceived the turrets of an ancient chateau 
rising out of the trees W. IRVING. 

attrib, and Comb.: t. deck, an upper deck of a 
cargo steamer to which the sides of the vessel 
curve upward convexly from the main deck; t. 
head = sense 4; -lathe, a lathe fitted with a t.; 
-ship, a ship of war with a t. Hence Turret v. 
trans. to fortify, or adorn with or as with a t. or 
turrets; usu. in pa. pple. 

Turreted (tn-rétéd), a. 1550. [f. TURRET 
8b. or v. + -ED.] 1. Furnished with or having 
a turret or turrets. 2, Furnished with some- 
thing resembling a turret 1610. b. spec. = 
TURRITED 1826. 

2. Turretted ships 1837. Head of Kybele.., 
wearing t. crown 1872. 

Turriculated (tvri-kitle'téd), ppl. a. 1822. 
lt. L. turricula (dim. of turris tower) + -ATE* 
+ -ED'] Furnished with a turret or turrets, 
turreted; spec. in Conch. = TURRITED. Also 
Turri-culate a. 

Turrilite (t»riloit) 1828. ([- mod. L. 
Turrilites (Lamarck, 1801), f. turris tower + 
Gr. Albos stone; see -LITE.] Palwont. A fossil 
cephalopod belonging or related to the genus 
Turrilites, allied to the ammonites, but 
having a long spiral (turreted) shell, found in 
the Cretaceous formations. 

Turrited (tv. roited), a. 1758. [f. L. tur- 
ritus towered (f. turris tower) + -ED'.] = 
TURRETED 2: spec. of a shell, having a long 
spire resembling a tower or turret. Also 
Tu-rrite a. 

Turritellid (toritelid). 1860. [- mod.L. 
Turritellide pl., t. Turritella (Lamarck, 1799), 
name of the typical genus, f. turris tower; 
sce -D^] Zool. A gasteropod of the family 
Turritellide, characterized by long turreted 
shells with spiral striations; a screw-shell. 
So Turritelloid a. resembling a screw- 
shell; having the characters of the Turritel- 
lide, 

Turtle: (that . Now rare or arch. [OE. 
urila, turtle = OHG. turtulo, -ula; OE., 
uy also turtur, ME. turture, partly — OFr. 
fuere (mod. tourtre) or ON. turturi; all~ L. 
quits of imit. origin (for change of r to l cf. 
i URPLE.] 1. = TURTLE-DOVE 1. b. Greenland 
+» Sea-turile, the Black Guillemot 1678. 2. 
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fig. Applied to a person, as a term of endear- 
N 53 1155 to lovers or married folk, 
i ion e turtle-dove’: 

15 fat 122 've's affection for 

Turtle: (t»-1t']. 1657. [perh. alt. of Fr. 
lortue TORTOISE, but the existence of a var. 
turckle (Purchas) may point to a native 
(Bermudan) name.] 1. Any species of 
marine tortoise; also extended to various 
other tortoises. (Pl. turtles, collectively usu. 
turtle.) b. The flesh of various species of 
turtle used as food; also short for f.-soup. 
(See also Mock TURTLE.) 1755. 2. T'ypog. A 
curved bed in which types or stereotypes are 
secured, and which is mounted on one of the 
cylinders of a rotary printing-press: so called 
from a fancied resemblance of the bed to the 
back of a turtle 1860. 

1, Alligator-t., the snapping-t., also called 
alligator-tortoise; chicken-t., Chrysemys reticu- 
lata, also called chicken-tortoise; green t., various 
species of Chelonia, having green shells, as C. 
midas of the West Indies and C. virgata of the 
Pacific, both much esteemed as food. Phr. To 
turn lit. to catch t. by throwing them on 
their backs; b. fig. to turn over, capsize, be upset. 

attrib. and Comb., as t.-catcher, -fishing, -soup; t. 
cowry, a large species of cowry, Cypræa testudi- 


naria; -&rass, either of two marine plants with 
long narrow grass-like leaves: (a) Thalassia 
testudinum, of the W. Indies, etc.; (b) the grass- 
wrack, Zostera marina; -head, a N. Amer. 
scrophulariaceous plant, Chelone glabra, so called 
from the shape of the flower; -shell, (a) the shell 
of a t.; the material of this, tortoise-shell; (b) = 
L-cowry. Hence Tu-rtler, a person, or a vessel, 
engaged in turtling; a t.-catcher. Tu-rtling, the 
action of ‘fishing’ for or catching t. 

Tu-rtle-back. 1881. (f. prec.] 1. An 
arched structure over the deck of a steamer 
at the bow, and often also at the stern, to 
protect it from damage by a heavy sea. 2. 
Archzol. A roughly chipped stone imple- 
ment, having one or both faces slightly con- 
vex 1800. Hence Tu-rtle-ba:cked a. having 
a back like a turtle's; furnished with a t. 
(sense 1). E 

Turtle-dove (t5-1t'lidpv). ME. [f. TURTLE 
sb. + Dove. Cf. OHG. turtulatuba (G. 
turteltaube) = MLG. tortelduve, MSw. turtur- 
dufva.] 1. A dove of the genus Turtur, esp. 
the common European species 7. communis, 
noted for its graceful form, harmonious 
colouring, and affection for its mate. 2. fig. 
applied to a person 1535. 

2. My darling and my harts desyre, my onely 
Turtle Doue 1975. 

Turtur. [OE., ME. turtur; see TURTLE.) 
= TURTLE. —1649. 

Tuscan (tv:skán), a. and sb. late ME. [~ 
Fr. tuscan, It. toscano — L. Tuscanus, f. 
Tusci, pl. of Tuscus, called also Etrusci (see 
ETRUSCAN); See -AN.] A. adj. a. = ETRUSCAN 
a. 1513. B. Of or pertaining to Tuscany, 
formerly a grand duchy, having Florence as 
its capital; now a part of the kingdom of 
Italy 1588. C. Arch. Applied to the simplest: 
and rudest of the five classical orders of 
architecture; allied to the Doric, but devoid 
of all ornament; belonging to this order, 
as a T. pillar 1563. d. Applied to a method 
of plaiting the fine wheaten straw grown in 
Tuscany for hats, etc.; also to the golden 
yellow colour of this 1834. B. sb. a. — 
Ernrscax sb. late ME. b. A native or 
inhabitant of Tuscany 1633. c. The language 
of Tuscany, regarded as the classical form 


f Italian 1568. 
“rush (tof), sb.! IME. tus(s)ch, tos(s)ch, 
tusé; see TUSK.] 1. = 


ormal repr. of OE. $ 
TUSK sb. 1. Now chiefly arch. or dial. b. 


spec. A canine tooth, esp. of a horse 1607. C. 
t stunted tusk in some Indian elephants 
1859. 2. In a plough: = FIN sb. 3 b. Obs. 


. dial. 1649. 
p ue (b.) arch. 1440. [A 


Tush (tof, inl. 1 
natural utterance; Cf. rare tiwish (XVI), 


Prsm.] An exclam, of impatient contempt or 
disparagement. 
T., said Obstinate, 


UNYAN. 
5. sb. as a name for this utterance 1600. 


Hence Tush v. intr. to say t.“ to scoff or 
express impatience at. Tushery, R. L. 
Stevenson’s name for a style of romance 
characterized by excessive use of affected 
archaisms such as t.!“ 


away with your book 


TUT 


Tusk (tosk), sb. [Metathetic alt. of OE. 
tux (var. of tusé Tusk 80.) = Oris. tusk, 
tosk; not certainly known outside the Anglo- 
Frisian area.) 1. A long pointed tooth; esp. 
a (canine or incisor) tooth specially de- 
veloped so as to project beyond the mouth, 
as in the elephant, wild boar, etc. b. 
Applied spec. to the permanent canine teeth 
of the horse. More usu. called fush. 1808. 2. 
A projecting part or object resembling the 
tusk of an animal, as (Carpentry), a bevel or 
sloping shoulder on a tenon, for additional 
strength 1679. 

Comb.: t.-shell = 'TOOTH-SHELL; t. tenon, a 
tenon made with a t. 

Tusk, v. 1614. [f. Tusk sb.] 1. intr. fa. 
app., To show the teeth. B. Jons. b. To use, 
or thrust with, the tusks; of a horse, to pull 
roughly with the teeth af 1825. 2. trans. To 
root or dig up, or to tear off with the tusks; 
to wound with the tusk 1629. 

Tusker (to-skoi). 1859. [f. TUSK sb. + 
Al.] A beast having tusks, esp. an elephant 
or wild boar. 

Tusky (t»:ski), a. 1620. [f. as prec. + I.] 
Characterized by tusks; tusked: chiefly as a 
poetic epithet of the wild boar. 

On Mountain tops to chace the t. Boar DRYDEN. 

Tusseh, -er: sce TUSSORE. 

Tussive (tv-siv), a. 1857. [f. L. tussis 
cough + -IVE.] Pertaining to or caused by 
cough. 

Tussle (t»-s') sb. 1029. [f. TUSSLE v.] A 
vigorous or disorderly conflict; a severe 
struggle, a hard contest; a scuffle. b. fig.; 
esp. à sharp and determined contention or 
dispute 1857. 

b. The t. of life 1883. 

Tussle (tos), v. 1470. [orig. app. Sc. and 
north., perh. f. TovsE v. Cf. TOUSUE.] 1, 
irans. To push or pull about roughly, to 
hustle; to engage in a tussle with. Now rare. 
2. intr. To struggle or contend in a vigorous 
and determined way; to wrestle confusedly ; 
to scuffle 1638. b. in fig. use 1862. 

Tussock (t»-sok) 1550. [contemp. with 
synon. (dial.) tusk (of unkn. origin), of which 
it is prob. an alt. form with assim. to -00K.] 
1. A tuft or bunch of hair. Now rare. 2. A 
tuft, clump, or matted growth, forming a 
small hillock, of grass, sedge, or the like 1607. 
3. Short for (.-moth or caterpillar 1819. 4. 
Short for Tussock-Grass. Also in pl. 1832. 

1. Bushy tussocks of grey eyebrow 1893. 

Comb.: t.-caterpillar, the larva of the t.-moth, 
any of various kinds of moth, as those of the 
genus Orgyia, the larve of which have long tufts 
of hairs, Hence Tussocky a. abounding in or 
forming tussocks. 

Tu'ssock-grass. 1842. 1. Any of several 
grasses of the Southern Hemisphere; esp. (a) 
Poa flabellata (formerly Dactylis cæspitosa), a. 
tall-growing valuable grass of the Falkland 
Islands and Patagonia; (b) various New 
Zealand species of Arundo and Poa, 2. The 
tufted hair-grass, Aira cespitosa, or other 
native grass growing in tussocks 1860. 

Tussore (tus. u, tv-so%1). Formerly tusser 
(to-soa); also tusseh, tussah. 1019. [~ 
Urdu — Hindi ta-sar ( Skr, tasara) shuttle, 
assim. to SALEMPORE, etc.] I. In full t. silk: 
A coarse brown silk (furnished by Antherwa 
mylitia and other species of silkworm) made 
in and imported from India. Also ellipt. a 
dress made of this. 2. = ¢.-worm 1796. 

Comb.: t.-moth, any moth of which the larva 
(t.-worm) yields t.; t.-(silk)worm, any silkworm 
yielding t.; the larva of a tusser-moth. 

Tut (tot), 6b.“ 1553. [Of unkn. origin.] 1. 
western dial. A small seat or hassock made 
of straw; a cushion or hassock for kneeling 


upon. 12. The orb borne as an emblem of 
sovereignty (rare) 1706. 
Tut (tot) sb. local, 1702. [Of unkn. 


origin.] Originally in Cornish tin-mines, and 
in s.w. agricultural areas, now also in 
Derbyshire lead-mining: in the phr. upon t 
(also by the f.), and attrib. as t.-work, -work- 
man: denoting a system of payment by 
measurement or by the piece, adopted in 
paying for work which brings no immediate 
returns; hence, work of this characters dead- 
work. 

Tut (tot) int. (sb.) 1529. [A natural 
utterance.] An ejaculation (often redupli- 
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cated) expressing impatience, dissatisfac- 
tion, or contempt. B. sb. The (or an) 
utterance of this exclam. 1676. 

I come. .once more, to ask pardon.. T., boy, a 
trifle GoLDsM. Hence Tut v. intr. to utter the 
exclam, ‘tut’. 

Tutania (tiuténiá). 1790. [f. Tutin, name 
of the maker or inventor.] An earlier name 
for Britannia-metal. 

Tutelage (tiz-tiléd3). 1005. [f. L. tutela 
keeping (f. tut-, pa. ppl. stem of tueri watch, 
look after) + -AGE.] 1. The office or function 
of a guardian; protection, care, guardian- 
ship; governorship of a ward. b. Instruction, 
tuition 1857. 2. The condition of being under 
protection or guardianship 1650. 

1. Under the t. of a patron saint 1879. b. Under 
the t. of several different masters 1863. 

Tutelar (tig-tilài) a. and sb. 1600. I- late 
L. tutelaris adj. and sb., f. as prec.; see -AR*.] 
A. adj. = next A. B. sb. A tutelary deity, 
angel, or saint 1603. 

Tutelary (tid-tilari), a. and sb. 1011. [- 
L. tulelarius guardian, f. as prec.; see -ARY'. 
Of. Fr. (utélaire adj.] A. adj. 1. Of super- 
natural powers: Having the position of pro- 
tector, guardian, or patron; esp. protecting 
or watching over a particular person, place, 
or thing. 2. transf. Of or pertaining to pro- 
tection or a protector or guardian 1051. 

1. The patron and t. genius of liberty 1806. 2. 
Great acts of t. friendship GLADSTONE. 

B. sb. = prec. B. 1652. 

Tutenag (tid-téneg). 1022. [- Marathi 
tuttindg, said to be f. Skr. tuttha copper 
sulphate + ndga tin, lead.] A whitish alloy 
of copper, zine, and nickel, with a little iron, 
silver, or arsenic, resembling German silver; 
also used loosely in the Indian trade for zinc. 

Tutiorist (tiu-fiórist). 1845. [f. L. tutior 
safer, compar. of (ulus safe; see next. -I8 .] 
One who holds that in cases of conscience 
the course of greater moral safety should be 
chosen. 

Tutor (tid-toa), sb. [In x1v (Langland) 
tutour = AFr., OFr. tutour (mod. tuteur), or L. 
tutor, f. tut, pa. ppl. stem of tueri look at or 
after, protect; see -OR 2.] fl. A guardian; a 
protector, defender —1602. 2. One who has 
the custody of a ward; a guardian. ta. gen. 
1000. b. spec. in Rom. and Sc. Law: The 
guardian and representative, and ad- 
ministrator of the estate, of a person legally 
incapable, failing the father. late ME. 3. One 
employed in the supervision and instruction 
of a youth in a private household. Also one 
engaged to travel abroad with one or more 
pupils, a travelling or foreign t. late ME. 4. In 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin: A graduate (most often a fellow of a 
college), to whom the special supervision of 
an undergraduate (called his pupil) is 
assigned 1610. b. In U.S. universities and 
colleges: A teacher subordinate to a pro- 
fessor 1828, 

4. Private t, (at the Eng. Universities), a person 
engaged by students to assist them in their 
studies and preparation for the examinations, but 
not appointed or recognized by their University 
or College; also, a person who makes it his 
business to ‘coach’ students for professional 
examinations apart from the universities. 

Tutor, v. 1592. [f. Prec.] 1. trans. To act 
the part of a tutor towards; to give special 
or individual instruction to; to teach, 
instruct (in a subject). Also absol. 2. To 
instruct under discipline; to subject to disci- 
Dline, control, or correction; to school; also 
to admonish or reprove 1592. 3. To tell (a 
Person) what to do or say; often in sinister 
sense: to sophisticate or tamper with (a wit- 
ness or his evidence) 1757. 4. intr. (U.S.) To 
study under a tutor 1921. 

2. The World however it may be taught will not 
be tutor'd SHAPTESR. 

Tutorage (tid-toredzs). 1017. (t. as prec. 
+ -AGE.] 1. The office, authority, or action 
of a tutor or guardian; tutorship, guardian- 
ship, custody; tutorial control, direction, or 
supervision; instruction. b. spec. at a 
university ; also, the charge for or cost of this 
1638. c. A tutorship 1796. 12. = TUTELAGE 
2. 1768. 

Tutoress. 1614. If. as prec.; see -Ess!.] 
5 ss instructress, b. A female guardian 

99. 
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Tutorial (tiuto*riál) a. (sb.) 1742. f. L. 
tutorius (f. tutor TUTOR) + -AL' 1.] Of or per- 
taining to a tutor. 1. Rom. and Sc. Law. Of 
or pertaining to a legal guardian. 2. Of or 
pertaining to a teacher or instructor; esp. 
pertaining to a college tutor 1822. B. sb. 
[app. short for t. hour.] A period of indi- 
vidual instruction given by a college tutor 
1923. Hence Tuto-rially adv. 

Tutorize (tiü-toroiz), v. 1611. [f. Tyron 
8b. + -IZE.] a. intr. To act as a tutor. (Also 
with it.) b. trans. To be tutor to; to instruct 
as a tutor. 

Tutorly (tiu-toili, a. rare. 1611. [f. as 
prec. + -LY'.] Like a tutor; dictatorial, 


pedagogic. 

Tutorship (tiü-toifip). 1559. [f. as prec. 
+ -sHIP,] fl. The office of guardian or pro- 
tector; guardianship —1665. 2. The position 
or office of an instructor or teacher 1581. 

Tutory (tid-tori). late ME. f. as prec.; 
see -0RY'.] 1. Guardianship, charge, protec- 
tion; spec. the custody of a ward. Obs. exc. 
in Law. 12. Tuition (rare) -1764. 

I'Tutoy-er, v. 1697. (Fr. tutoyer, f. the sing. 
pronoun fu, foi, as used in speaking to a 
person instead of the pl. vous.] trans. To use 
the sing. pron. fu, foi, te (‘thou’ and ‘thee’) 
to; to treat as an intimate; to address with 
familiarity, or as an inferior in rank or order. 
Also intr. 

Tutress (tiü-trés). 1599. [- OFr. tutresse, 
tuteresse, or f. L. tutrix by change of ending. ] 
= TUTORESS. 

tTutrix (tiü-triks). 1515. - L. tutrix, fem. 
of tutor TUTOR.) = TUTORESS —1703. 

Tutsan (t»-tsün) late ME. [- AFr. 
ttutsaine, Fr. toute-saine, f. toute, tem. of tout 
all + saine, fem. of sain wholesome.) A 
name applied to various plants on account 
of their healing virtues; formerly to Agnus 
Castus; now, in Eng., to a shrubby species of 
St. John’s-wort, Hypericum androsemum, 
with strongly aromatic foliage and berry-like 
fruit; formerly esteemed as a vulnerary. 

Tutti (tutti). 1724. [It., = ‘all’; pl. of 
tutto.) Mus. In concerted music, a direction 
that all the performers are to take part; also, 
à passage or movement rendered by all the 
performers together. 

Tutty (ty. ti). late ME. [~ OFr. /utie - med. 
L. tutia — Arab. tüfiyd.] A crude oxide of 
zine found adhering in grey or brownish 
flakes to the flues of furnaces in which brass 
is melted; also occurring in some countries 
as a native mineral; formerly used medically, 
and now as a polishing powder. 

Tutulus (tid-tidlds). Rom. Antig. 1753. 
[L.] A head-dress worn by the flamen and 
his wife. 

Tu-whit, tu-whoo (tu'wi-t tu-*wi-), int. 
(sb.) 1588. [Imitative.] An imitation of the 
call of an owl. B. sb. The utterance of this 
cry; the hoot of an owl 1830. 

Then nightly sings the staring Owle Tu-whit 
to-who. A merrie note. SHAKS. 

Tu-whoo (tu'wü-), int. (sb.) 1797. [t. 
prec.] = prec. Hence Tu-whoo: v. intr. 

Tuxedo (tvksi-do). 1899. [Name of a club 
at T. Park, New York.] A dinner jacket. 

Tuyere (twin, twoi*z, lltiiyér, tüyér). 1781. 
Fr. tuyére, f. tuyau pipe, with substitution 
of suffix.] The nozzle through which the 
blast is forced into a forge or furnace. 

Comb.: t. arch, in a blast furnace, an arch 
through which a t. is admitted. 

Tuza (ti zi). 1787. [- Sp. - Mexican 
tucan or tozan, native name.] A Mexican 
pocket-gopher or pouched rat. 

Tw-, obs. and dial. var. Qu-. 

Twaddell (two-d’l). 1860. [Short for 
Twaddell’s hydrometer, from the inventor's 
name.] A form of hydrometer or hydro- 
metric scale in which 200 degrees correspond 
to a unit of specific gravity, that of distilled. 
water being denoted by zero. 

Twaddle (two-d'l, sb. (d.) 1782. [alt. of 
twatile (xvi) and ttwillle-hwattle (xvi); the 
corresp. vb. (dial. fwaltle) is earlier (xv1) and 
varied formerly with tüwitile, itself alt. of 
TITTLE v. (sce TITTLE-TATTLE); w of the altered 
forms is unexplained.] 1. Senseless, silly, or 
trifling talk or writing; empty verbosity; 
prosy nonsense. 12. A twaddler —1838. 3. 
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altrib. or as adj. Of the nature of twaddle 
1830. 


1. No need to talk a lot of t. and nonsense to a 
woman with brains 1878. Hence Twa-ddly a. 

Twa:ddle, v. 1825. [f. prec.; or perh. alt, 
f. twattle vb.] 1. intr. To utter twaddle; to 
talk or write in a silly, empty, or trashy 
style. 2. trans. To utter as twaddle, or in a 
trashy and prosy way 1837. So Twa-ddler, 
one who twaddles; one who talks or writes 
twaddle 1787. 

Twain (twé'n), numeral a. and sb. arch. 
OE. twegen, corresp. to OFris., twéne, 
OHG. zwéne (G. arch. zween), nom. and acc. 
masc. of the numeral of which fem. and n. 
are repr. by Two.] = Two. A. adj. 1. In 
concord with a sb., etc. 2. Absolutely with 
ellipsis of sb., or following a pron. or pro- 
nominal adj. OE. 3. a. Separate, parted 
asunder; disunited, estranged, at variance, 
(Only predic.) 1472. b. Double, twofold (rare). 
late ME. 

1. The bottles t... Were shatter'd at a blow 
COWPER. 2. To tarry a day or t. Scorr. Phr. In 
t., in two, asunder. 3. a. Thou and I long since 
are t. MILT. 

B. sb. 11. The abstract number two —1483. 
2. A group of two; a pair, couple 1607. 3. pl. 
Twins. dial. 1580. 

2. To blesse this twaine, that they may pros- 
perous be SHAKS. 

Twain, v. Obs. or arch. late ME. [f. prec.] 
trans. To part or divide in twain; to put 
apart, separate. late ME. 

Twait(e (twé't). local. 1013. [Of unkn. 
origin.) A European species of shad, Alosa 
finta. 

Twang (twren), sb.' 1553. [imit., the tw- 
expressing the sound of plucking, the -ang 
resonance.] 1. A vocal imitation of the 
resonant sound produced when a tense string. 
is sharply plucked or suddenly released; 
used as interj. or advb. b. A sound of the 
above character; also, any sharp ringing 
sound resembling this 1505. c. transf. and 
fig. Ringing sound or tone 1646. 2. a. Nasal 
intonation; now esp. as characterizing an 
individual, a country, or locality. More fully 
nasal t. 1661. b. A distinctive manner of 
pronunciation or intonation; esp. one asso- 
ciated with a particular district or locality 
1697. 3. transf. A ringing or resounding blow 
(rare) 1712. 4. transf. A sharp pluck or 
twitch; a tweak; also, the effect of this; à 
twinge, a sharp pang. Now dial. 1720. 

1. b. The t. of a bow-string 1853. 2. a. Odious as 
the nasal t. Heard at conventicle COWPER. The 
true Kentucky t. through the nose 1839. b. A 
grating voice that had an Irish t. THACKERAY. 

Twang, sb.* 1611. [Alteration of TANG sb.'; 
but often assoc. W. prec.) 1. A penetrating 
or persistent taste, flavour, or odour, usu. 
disagreeable. 2. fig. A ‘smack’, touch, tinge; 
a taint 1633. 

Twang, v. 1542. [Goes with TWANG sb.!] 
I. Of sound. 1. intr. To give forth a ringing 
note, as a tense string when plucked. Said 
also of the sound produced. 1507. 2. trans. 
To cause to make a ringing note, as by 
Plucking or twitching a tense string or 
strings of a bow or of a musical instrument; 
hence, to play on (an instrument). 1579. 3. 
intr. To produce a ringing note by or as by 
plucking a string or stringed instrument; 
hence (in depreciative sense) to play om à 
stringed instrument 1594. 4. trans. To play 
(a melody or the like) on a stringed instru- 
ment; to sound forth on a twanging instru- 
ment. Also said of the instrument or its 
strings. 1542. +5. trans. To utter with a 
sharp ringing tone. SHAKS. 6. intr. To speak 
with a nasalintonation or twang, Also trans. 
with nose as obj. (rare) 1615. b. trans. To 
utter or pronounce with a nasal or other 
twang 1748. 

1. This said, the bow-string twangs 1621. 2. 
Musicians came and twanged guitars to her 
THACKERAY. 4. She twanged off a rattling piece 
of Liszt THACKERAY. 

II. Of the action (without special ref. to the 
sound). 1. trans. To pull or pluck (the string 
of a bow) so as to shoot 1600. 2, To discharge 
(an arrow) with a twang of the bow-string; to 
let fly (an arrow) 1751. b. intr. Of an arrow: 
To leave the bow-string with a twang 1795. 

1. He. . Twanged the string, out flew the quarell 
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long 1600. 2. b. When twanged an arrow from 
Love's mystic string COLERIDGE. 

Twangle (twe-ng'), sb. 1812. [Cf. next.) 
A twangling sound; a continuous or re- 
peated resonant sound, usu. lighter or 
thinner than a twang; a jingle. 

Twangle (twæng’l), v. 1558. [dim. and 
frequent, of TWANG v. (see -LE).] 1, intr. Of a 
stringed instrument or one who plays it: To 
twang lightly and continuously or fre- 
quently; to jingle. 2. trans. To twang (a 
stringed instrument) lightly; to play upon in 
a petty or trifling manner. Also, to play (a 
melody) in this way. 1607. 

Twankay (two €) 1840. [- Chinese 
Tong (or T'aung) -ké (or -kei), dial. form of 
Tun-ki or Tun-chi, name of two streams (and 
a town) in An-hui and Chi-kiang, China.] A 
variety of green tea (in full 7’, tea), properly 
that from one of the places so called, but also 
applied to blends of this with other growths. 

"twas (twoz, twoz), abbrev, of it was, now 
poet. or arch., and dial. 

Tway (tweh, numeral a. Now rare arch. 
[Apocopate form, orig. Northumb. and 
Anglian, of OE. twegen 'TWAIN.] = Two. 

Twayblade (tweé!-blé'd). 1578. Lt. prec. + 
BLADE leaf, tr. med.L. bifolium.] a. An 
orchidaceous plant of the genus Listera, 
characterized by two nearly opposite broad 
leaves springing from the stem; esp. the 
Common T., L. ovata, and Mountain or 
Heart-leaved T., L. cordata. b. Applied to 
N. Amer. species of the orchidaceous genus 
Liparis, with two leaves springing from the 
root. 

Tweak (twik), sb. 1009. [f. next.] 1. An 
act of tweaking; a sharp wringing pull; a 
twitch, a pluck. 12. fig. In phr, in a f., ina 
state of excitement or agitation, in a taking 
-1841. 

Tweak (twik), v. 1601. [prob. alt. of (dial.) 
twick, OE. lwiééian = OHG. zwicken, rel. to 
TwrrOH.] trans. To seize and pull sharply 
with a twisting movement; to twitch, wring, 
pluck; esp. to pull (a person) by the nose (or 
a person's nose) as a mark of contempt or 
insult. 

Twee (twi) a. collog. 1905. [For tweet, 
ET pronunce, of sweet.) ‘Sweet’, dainty, 
chic. 

Tweed (twid). 1847. [A trade name 
originating in a misreading of tweel, Sc. form 
of Twit, helped by association with the 
river Tweed.] A twilled woollen cloth of 
somewhat rough surface, orig. and still 
chiefly made in the south of Scotland (usu. 
of two or more colours combined in the same 
yarn); inferior kinds are made of wool with 
a mixture of shoddy or cotton. In pl., cloths 
or garments of this kind. Hence Tweedy a. 

attrib, A young gentleman in t. suit and wide- 
awake 1864, 

Tweedle (twi-d'l), v. 1684. [imit.] 1. intr. 
Of a musical instrument or one who plays it: 
To produce a succession of shrill modulated 
sounds; also, to play triflingly or carelessly 
upon an instrument. 2. trans. To entice by 
or as by music; to wheedle, cajole 1719. 

2. A fiddler brought in with him a body of lusty 
young fellows, whom he had tweedled into the 
Service ADDISON, 

Tweedle- (twi-d'l, the stem of TWEEDLE 
v., used in comb. to denote the action of the 
vb., or a high-pitched musical sound; chiefly 
in the humorous phrase Tweedledu:m and 
tweedledee:, used orig. in ref. to two rival 
musicians; hence b. fig. usu. in phr. tweedledee 
and tweedledum, two things or parties the 
difference between which is held to be insig- 
nificant 1851. Tweedle-dee- v. intr., to play 
or sing in a high-pitched tone; also, to play 
idly; to tweedle. 


een, ftween (twin, prep. ME. 
Aphetic form of ATWEEN, BETWEEN. 
Tween-decks (twi-njdeks). 1816. The 


usual sailors’ abbrev. of BETWEEN-DECKS. 

Tweeny (twi-ni). 1888. [. TWEEN + -Y*.] 
A maid-servant who assists both the cook 
and the housemaid; a between-maid. b. A 
small cigar, 

Tweet (twit), sb. and int. 1845. [imit.] 
An imitation of the sound made by a small 
pid. Also reduplicated. Hence Tweet v. 
rans. and intr. to twitter. 
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tTweeze. 1622. [Aphetic f. efweese = 
etuys, etuis, pl. of ETUI] A case of small 
instruments, an etui; also pl., instruments 
kept or carried in a small case. Occas. a pair 
(= set) of tweezes. —1681. 

Twee-zer, sb. 1654. [Back-formation from 
TWEEZERS.] fl. A case of small instruments; 
an etui, a tweezer-case -1746. 2. = TWEEZERS 
2; also atirib. formed like tweezers 1904. 

Twee-zer, v. 1806. [f. prec.) intr. To use 
tweezers; trans. to pull out with tweezers. 

‘Twee-zer-case. 1686. If. TWEEZER(S + 
CASE sb.] A case in which tweezers and 
other small instruments are carried; an etui 
or ‘tweeze’. 

‘Tweezers (twi-zo1z), sb. pl. 1654. [alt., by 
assoc. with nippers, pincers, pliers, or 
scissors, of tweezes, pl. of 'TWEEZE.] Also a 
pair of t. 11. A set or case of small instru- 
ments (rare) —1742. 2. Small pincers or nip- 
pers (orig. as included in the contents of an 
etui) used for plucking out hairs from the 
face or for grasping minute objects 1654. 

1. Bought me a pair of t., cost me 14/- PEPYS. 

Twelfth (twelfp), a. and sb. (OE. twelfta 
= OFris. twil(i)fia, MDu. twalefde, OHG. 
gwelifto (Du. twaalfde, G. zwdlfle), ON. tólfti, 
f. twelf, etc.; the new formation with -th 
(XIV) became general from XVI. See -TH*.] 
A. adj. 1. The ordinal numeral corresponding 
to the cardinal TWELVE; the last of twelve; 
that comes next after the eleventh. a. In 
concord with a sb., expressed or understood; 
also with ellipsis of day (of the month), or 
chapter (of a book of Scripture). b. spec. The 
12th of August, on which grouse-shooting 
legally begins 1808. 2. T. part, any one of 
twelve equal parts of a whole 1590. B. sb. 1. 
A twelfth part 1557, 2. Mus. A note twelve 
diatonic degrees above or below a given note 
(both notes being counted); the octave of a 
fifth; hence (usu.) the interval between two 
such notes 1597. 

Twelfth-cake. 1774. [Short for Twelfth- 
night or Twelfth-tide cake.) A large cake used 
at the festivities of Twelfth-night, usu. 
frosted and otherwise ornamented, and with 
a bean or coin introduced to determine the 
‘king’ or ‘queen’ of the feast. 

Twelfth-day. OE. The twelfth day after 
Christmas; the sixth of January, on which 
the festival of the Epiphany is celebrated; 
formerly observed as the closing day of the 
Christmas festivities. 

Twelfth-night. OE. The night of the 
twelfth day after Christmas (6 January) 
marked by merrymaking (cf. TWELFTH-CAKE 
and prec.). 

fTwe-fthtide. 1530. [See TIDE sb.] The 
season including Twelfth-night and Twelfth- 
day; the season of Epiphany —1687. 

Twelve (twelv), numeral a. and sb. (OE. 
ell, inflected twelfe = Oris. twelle)f, os, 
twelif, OHG. zwelif (Du. twaalf, G. zwölf). 
ON. tólf, Goth. twalif; Gmo. prob. f. ta. 
Two + *lif- as in ELEVEN.] The cardinal 
number composed of ten and two; repre- 
sented by the symbols 12 or X. A. adj. 1. 
In concord with a sb. expressed. b. As mul- 
tiplier before a higher numeral (hundred, 
thousand, etc.). ME. 2. absol. with ellipsis of 
sb., preceded by a pronoun or demonstrative, 
oras predicate OE. spec. b. with ellipsis of 
hours (of the day); also f. o'clock 1482. C. with 
ellipsis of years (of age) 1607. d. The t. (spec.): 
applied to various bodies of twelve men 
having some special office, as the twelve 
apostles, etc.; also, the books of the twelve 
minor prophets’ in the Old Testament OE. 
3. Used for the ordinal TWELFTH. Obs. (exc. 
after the sb. in page t., chapter t., ete.). late 


ME T. score, t. twenties, two hundred and forty. 

2. b. Phr. mo SATE t. the first vm 1 
. s] one’s ca] ies 

Mon €. At t. Rb was a..quiet boy 
YRON. 

B. sb. (with pl. twelves). 1. The abstract 
number. late ME. 2. A set or group of twelve 
persons or things; esp. à company of twelve 
players forming a ‘side’ at some game 1573. 
3. a. A thing or person distinguished by the 
number twelve; also number t. (see NUMBER 
sb. 4). b. A shoe, glove, etc. of size twelve. 
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1607. 4. A thing characterized in some way 
by the number twelve; e.g. a t.-pounder gun, 
a candle weighing t. to the pound 1804. 5. 
(Always in pl.) a. A sheet of a book folded 
into twelve leaves (usu. in phr. in twelves) 
1670. b. A book (or books) of which each 
sheet is folded into twelve leaves 1683. 

4. A Ship Privateer, carrying sixteen twelves 
and sixes 1804, 5. b. Shelves..charged with 
octavos and twelves COWPER. 

Comb.: t. bore a. (of a gun) having a bore 
5 to the diameter of spherical bullets 
of twelve to the pound; sb. a t.-bore gun; -eight 
(usu. ), Mus., applied to a ‘time’ with t. 

uavers in a bar; -pounder, a cannon which 

es shot weighing t. pounds. 

Twelvefold (twe-lvfo'ld), a. and adv. 1557. 
[f. TWELVE + -FOLD.] A. adj. a, Twelve 
times as great or as much, b. Composed of 
twelve parts or divisions. B. adv. Twelve 
times in amount 1660. 

Twelvemo (twelvmo) 1819. English 
reading of the abbreviation 12mo or ximo 
for DUODECIMO. 

Twelvemonth (twelvmpnp) (f. OE. 
twelf TWELVE + ménad pl, MoNTH.] 1. A 
period of twelve months; a year. 2. Twelve- 
monih(s mind: a commemoration of a 
deceased person by celebration of masses, 
etc. a year after (or annually on the anni- 
versary of) the day of his death or funeral. 
Obs. exc. Hist. late ME. 

In phr., as That day t., Michaelmas was a t., 
Easter come t.: = a year before or after. Hence 
"Twelvemonthly adv. every twelve months, 
annually, 

Twelvepence (twe-lvpéns). late ME. a. 
A sum of money equal to twelve pennies. 
Now rare. tb. A coin of this value, a shilling. 
Formerly abbrev. xijd. 

Twelvepenny (twe-lvpéni) a. Now rare. 
1504. 1. Of the value of, or amounting to, 
twelvepence. 2, Costing or priced at twelve- 
pence 1609, 3. That may be hired for twelve- 
pence; paying, or receiving, twelvepence 
1014. 

Twentieth (twentiép) a. and sb. [0 E. 
twentigoda, f. lwentig TWENTY + -oda (see 
~rH*); becoming in ME. twentipe, -ythe, from 
xvi twentieth.) A. adj. 1. The ordinal 
numeral corresponding to the cardinal 
TwxNTY; last of twenty; next after the 
nineteenth. 2. T. part: any one of twenty 
equal parts into which a whole may be 
divided ME. B. sb. A twentieth part ME. 

Twenty (twe-nti), numeral a. and sb. (OE. 
twentig =  OFris. twintich, OS. twéntig, 
OHG. zweinzug (G. zwanzig); the first 
element is variously explained; cf. ON. 
tuttugu, Goth. (wai tigjus; see -TY*.] The 
cardinal number equal to twice ten: repre- 
sented by the symbols 20 or XX (formerly 
occas. xx"! = L. viginti). A. adj. 1. In con- 
cord with a sb. expressed (or in OE. in pl. 
form with implied sb.). b. Combined with 
the numerals below ten to express the num- 
bers between twenty and thirty OE. c. As 
multiplier before a numeral, as t. thousand, 
ete. (often hyperbolicall OE. d. Used 
vaguely or hyperbolically for a large num- 
ber 1470. 2. With ellipsis of sb. OE. b. spec. 
with ellipsis of years (of age); 80 t.-one, eto. 
1773. 3. Used for the ordinal TWENTIETH, 
Now only after a sb. as in chapter t. OW. 

2. His thermometer. .registered t. below zero 
1902. Phr. T. to one, twenty chances to one; an 
expression of strong probability. 

B. sb. (with pl. twenties). 1. The abstract 
number 20; a symbol representing this. late 
ME. b. A person or thing distinguished by 
this number 1888. 2. A group or set of 
twenty persons or things 1037. b. Some- 
thing equivalent to twenty of some unit, e.g. 
a t.-pound bank-note 1850. c. A sheet (of a 
book) folded into twenty leaves (4x5) or 
each leaf of such a sheet 1771. 3. Something 
characterized in some way by the number 
twenty 1842. 4. pl. The numbers from 20 to 
29; the years in a century or of one's life, 
or the degrees of any scale (e.g. of a ther- 
mometer) so numbered 1874. 

1. Five Twenties make a Hundred Warts. 4. In 
their twenties girls feel differently from what they 
do in their teens 1874. 

Twenty-five. 1877. Rugby Football, etc. 
‘The line drawn across the ground twenty-five 
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Yards from each goal; also, the space en- 
closed by this, and (in hockey) a bully on the 
twenty-five line. 

Twentyfold (twe-ntifo"ld), a. and adv. 
1610. [f. TWENTY + -FOLD.] A. adj. Twenty 
times as many or as great; multiplied by 
twenty; twenty times repeated. B. adv. 
Twenty times (in amount); twenty times as 
much 1872. 

Twenty-fou-r. 1673. A sheet folded into 
24 leaves; a book in which the sheets are 
thus folded. (Always in pl.; usu. in phr. in 
twenty-fours.) 

Twentyfou-rmo. 1841. [English reading 
of 24mo or xxivmo, used as abbrev. of L. 
vicesimo quarto, after 12mo = duodecimo.] 
The size of a book in which each sheet is 
folded into 24 leaves. So Twe-ntymo [= 
20mo or xxmo, for L. vicesimo], the size of a 
book in which each sheet is folded into 20 
leaves. 

"twere (twé^r, twoi. 1605. Abbreviation 
of it were, now poet. or arch; see IT. 

Twi-, twy- (twoi), prefix. [OE. twi-, twy- 
= OFris. iwi- OHG. zwi-, ON. tví-, cogn. 
with L. bi-, Gr. öl-, Skr. dvi-, f. base akin to 
that of Two. In mod. Eng. gen. repl. by 
two-, as twofold (ME. twafald xu, OE. twi- 
feald).] In OE. the regular comb. form ex- 
pressing two, sometimes twice. 

Twibill, twybill (twoibil. arch. [OE. 
twibil(l and twibile, f. Twi- + BILL sb.! and 
80. fl. A kind of axe with two cutting 
edges; formerly used for cutting mortises 
71686. 2. A mattock; also, a similar tool 
used in mining. Now local. 1440. b. A reaping- 
hook used in cutting beans and peas; a pea- 
hook. dial. 1763. 3. A double-bladed battle- 
axe or bill. poet. 1558. 

Twice (twois) adv. (sb., a.) [Early ME. 
twiges (xu), f. OE. twige, earlier twig(c)a = 
OFris. twia, OS. twio (f. *hwi- Two) + -es, 
. Cf. THRICE.] 1. Two (successive) times; 
on two occasions. b. Contextually: A second. 
time; for the second time ME. 2, Expressing 
multiplication by two: Two timesin number, 
amount, or value; doubly ME. 3. quasi-sb., 
preceded by a prep. or demonstrative: Two 
times 1494. 4. quasi-adj. Performed, occur- 
ring, given, etc. twice; doing something 
(implied by the sb.) twice 1577. 

1. Wouldst thou haue a Serpent sting thee t.? 
SHAKS. Once or t., t. or thrice, a few times, b. 
They say, an old man is t. a childe SHAKS. 70 
think t., to consider a matter a second time (before 
deciding or acting). 2. Two is t. one 1875. 3. I 
have written this at t. H. WALPOLE. 4. His t. 
Imprisonment in the Tower 1683. 

Comb. with pples., forming compound. adjs., as 
t.-baked, -boiled, -married; t.-laid, of rope, made 
from the yarns of old rope; -told, counted or 
reckoned t.; t. as much as; narrated or related t. 

Twi-ce-born, a. late ME. 1. Born twice; 
esp. as an epithet of Bacchus (also absol.). 2. 
An epithet of the three higher castes of 
Hindus. Also absol. 1704. 3. Theol. That has 
experienced the second birth; born again, 
regenerate. Also absol. 1849. 

Twiddle (twi-a’l), sb. 1774. [f. next.] An 
act of twiddling; a twirl or twist; also, a 
twirled mark or sign. 

Twiddle (twi-dà'D, v. 1540. (prob. in- 
tended to combine the notions of Twit v. 
and FIDDLE v.] I. infr. To be busy about 
trifles; to trifle; also fo t. with or at = sense 
2. 2. trans. To turn (anything) about, esp. 
with the fingers; to twirl; to play with idly 
or absently 1676. 3, intr. To move in a 
twirling manner; to turn about in a light or 
trifling way 1812. 

2. Phr. To t. one's thumbs, or fingers, to keep 
turning them idly around each other; fig. to have 
rcs to do. 

tTwie, twye, adv. [OE. twiga, etc. : see 
Twick.] = TWICE —1450. 

Twifa · Illow, twy-, v. 1557. [f. Twi- + 
FALLOW v.*] trans. To fallow twice; to fallow 
a second time; to plough up (land) a second 
time in the course of its lying fallow —1733. 

Twifold, twyfold (twoi-forld), a. and adv. 
arch. [OE. twifeald, twyfeald; see TWI- and 
-FOLD.] A adj. 1. Twofold, double. 12. fig. 
a. Double-dealing, deceitful, insincere. b. 
Double-minded, irresolute. IE. 
is Within those orbs the twyfold being shone 

ya 
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+B. adv. In two parts or divisions; (folded) 
double; doubly (rare) 1619. 

Twig (twig), sb. [OE. (late Northumb.) 
twigge, obscurely rel. to twig, twi, corresp. to 
ODa. tvige fork and (with long vowel) MLG. 
twich (-g-), Du. twijg, OHG. zwig (G. zweig); 
all based on Gme. Li- ( IE. *dwi-); cf. 
TWAIN, TWIN, TWINE, Two.] 1. A slender 
shoot issuing from a branch or stem. 2. 
spec. Short for LIME-TWIG (obs.); also, in pl., 
the twigs forming a birch-rod 1601. 3. 
transf. Anat. A small ramification of a blood- 
vessel or nerve 1683. 

1, Just as the T. is bent, the Tree's inclin'd POPE. 

Comb.: t.-beetle, -borer (U.S.), any of various 
small beetles which bore into the twigs of trees; 
-girdler (U.S., an Amer. beetle, Oncideres 
cingulatus, which deposits its eggs in the tips of 
twigs, which it then girdles below the eggs; t. 
insect, the stick-insect or ‘walking-stick’; -rush, 
a tall marsh-plant, Cladium mariscus, family 
Cyperacez, having very long narrow rigid leaves. 

Twig, sb.* slang. Now rare or Obs. 1811. 
[Of unkn. origin.] Style, fashion; also, con- 
dition, state, fettle; esp. in the phrases in 
(prime, good) t. 

Twi'g, v. Obs. or dial. 1550. If. TWIG 80.1] 
trans. To beat with or as with a twig; fig. 
to reprove. 

Twig, v. slang or collog. 1764. [Of unkn. 
origin; perh. an application of twig pull 
(XVII; ef. twick, TWEAK v.).] 1. trans. a. To 
watch; to look at; to inspect. b. To become 
aware of by seeing; to perceive, catch sight 
of; to recognize 1796. 2. fig. To understand, 
comprehend. Also intr. 1815. 

1.'T. the old connoisseur’, said the squire to the 
knight Scorr. b. I twigged the tigress creeping 
away in front of us 1879, 2. I twigged what you 
were after, and kept him up in talk SURTEES: 

Twiggen (twi-gn), a. arch. 1549. f. TWIG 
sb.' + -EN*.] a. Made of twigs or wicker- 
work; also, having a wickerwork covering. 
b. Arising from burning twigs or brushwood. 

Twiggy (twi-gi), a. 1562. If. Twig sb. + 
v..] 1. Like a twig; slender, as a shoot or 
branch. 2. Full of or abounding in twigs; 
bushy, shrubby 1600. 

2. Masses of t. growth at the bottom 1882, 

Twilight (twoi-loit). [In xv twylist, etc., f. 
Twr- + LiGHT sb. The exact force of twi- 
here is doubtful; cf. Du. ttweelicht, LG. 
twelecht.} 1. The light diffused by the 
reflection of the sun’s rays from the atmos- 
phere before sunrise, and after sunset; the 
period during which this prevails between 
daylight and darkness 1440, b. spec. Most 
commonly applied to the evening twilight, 
from sunset to dark night. late ME. c. 
Morning twilight, which lasts from daybreak 
to sunrise 1440. 2. transf. A dim light re- 
sembling twilight; partial illumination 1007. 
3. fig. An intermediate condition or period ; a 
condition before or after full development 
1600. 4. attrib. or as adj. a. Of, pertaining to, 
or resembling twilight; seen or done in the 
twilight 1633. b. fig. Having an intermediate 
Character 1730. c. Lighted as by twilight; 
dim, obscure, shadowy; also fig. of early 
times 1629. d. fig. Of the nature of or per- 
taining to imperfect mental light 1677. 

1. b. Now came still Eevning on, and T. gray 
Had in her sober Liverie all things clad MILT. 2. 
As when the Sun..In dim Eclips disastrous t. 
sheds MILT. 3. T. of the gods [tr. Icel. ragna rókkr, 
altered from ragna rék history or judgement of 
the gods], in Scandinavian mythology, the 
destruction of the gods and of the world in con- 
flict with the powers of evil. 4. When the linger- 
ing t. hour was past BYRON. c. Arched walks of 
t. groves MILT. d. A doubtful, uncertain, and t. 
sort of rationality ScoTT. e. T. sleep [tr. G. 
dámmerschlaf|, a method of makin, childbirth 
painless by inducing a comatose condition in the 
mother. So Twi-lit ppl. a. lit by or as by t. 1869. 

Twill (twil), tweel (twil), sb. ME. [north. 
and Sc. forms of ME. fwile TWILLY sb.!] A 
Woven fabric characterized by parallel 
diagonal ridges or ribs, produced by causing 
the weft threads to pass over one and under 
two or more threads of the warp, instead of 
over and under in regular succession, as in 
plain weaving. b. The, or a, method or 
Process of weaving this fabric; also, the 
ribbed appearance or diagonal pattern of the 
material so woven 1779. 


Twill (twi), tweel (twi), v. 1808. It. 
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prec.] trans. To weave so as to produce 
diagonal ridges on the surface of the cloth. 

TTwilly, a. and sb. [OE. lit = OHG 
mwilh (G. zwillich), semi-tr. of L. 
bilic- two-threaded, f. bi- Bi- 
licium thrum, thread. The 


twilled cloth 1714. 

Twilly (twili) sb.* Also twilley. 1858. 
[Altered f. willy WILLO W.] A wi i 
machine; also called t. devil (see I 
Hence Twi-lly v. trans. to willow. 

Twin (twin), a. and sb. [Late OE. twinn, 
earlier getwinn adj. and sb., corresp. to ON. 
twinnr, tvennr two-fold, double Gme. 
*twisnaz; f. same base as TWI-.] A. adj. +1, 
Consisting of two; double. late ME. 2. 
(attrib. use of B. 1.) Born at the same birth, 
as two children or animals, or one of such 
1590. 3. Forming a pair or couple; two 
closely associated, connected, or related, and 
(usu.) alike or equal 1591. b. Composed of, 
or having, two similar and equa! (or closely 
connected or related) parts or constituents 
1585. c. Nat. Hisl. Germinate 1812. 4, 
Forming one of a pair or couple; closely 
associated with or related to another 1605. 

2. He, and I, And the t. Dromio Sus 
truths COLERIDGE. b. T. crystal. B. 3 b. 
Yesterday's face t. image of to-day COWPER, 

B. sb. 1. pl. Two children or young brought 
forth at one birth ME. b. sing. One of two 
children or young brought forth at a birth; 
with possessive or of = twin brother or 
sister 1440. c. Astron. (pl) The zodiacal 
constellation and sign GEMINI. late ME. 2. 
fig. a, pl. Two persons or things intimately 
associated, connected, or related; two form- 
ing a pair or couple 1589. b. sing. One of two 
thus related; now usu. with of, to, or pos- 
sessive: a fellow, counterpart 1540. 3. A pair 
of twin children or young; also fig. or gen. 
a pair, couple, brace. Obs. exc. dial. 1509. b. 
Cryst. A composite crystal consisting of two 
(usu. equal and similar) crystals united in 
reversed positions with respect to each 
other, either by juxtaposition, embedding, 
or interpenetration 1845. 

2. a. Two were never found Twins at all points 
COWPER. b. All who joy would win Must share 
it—Happiness was born a t. BYRON. 

Comb.: t.-axis Cryst., the axis of twinning in a 
t. erystal, i.e. the line about which either of the 
constituent crystals would have to revolve to 
come into the position of the other; -birth, the 
birth of twins; a pair born or produced as twins, 
or one of such in relation to the other (usu. fig.); 
law Cryst., the law or principle of twinning of a 
t. crystal; -plane Cryst., a plane perpendicular 
to the t.-axis of a t. crystal; -screw, a. having 
twin screws; spec. of a steamer, having two screw 
Propellers on separate shafts, which turn in 
Opposite directions so as to counteract the 
tendency to lateral vibration; also ellipt. as sb. a 
t.-screw steamer. 

Twin, v. Obs. exc. Sc. IME. twinnen, f. 
prec. Cf. TWINE v.*] I. (rans. To put asunder 
(prop. two things or persons, or one from the 
other); to separate, disjoin, disunite, sunder, 
Sever, part, divide; fig. to distinguish. 2. 
intr. To go asunder; to separate, part ME. 

2. We twa will never t. 1790. 

Twin, v.“ late ME. If. TWIN a. and sb.] 
1. intr. To bring forth two children or young 
at a birth; to bear twins 1573. b. trans. To 
conceive or bring forth as twins, or as a twin 
with another 1607. c. intr. in passive sense: 
To be born at the same time with. Now rare 
or Obs. 1604. 2. trans. To couple, join, unite, 
combine (two things or persons) closely or 
intimately. late ME. b. intr. To be coupled; 
to join, combine, unite (rare) 1621. c. Cryst. 
(trans.) To unite (two crystals) according to 
some definite law so as to form a twin 
erystal. Only in passive, and in vbl. sb. 1845. 
3. To be, or furnish, a ‘twin’ or counterpart 
to; to match, parallel 1605. 

1. Two more ewes have twinned HARDY. C. Oth. 
Tr. iii. 212. 2. Still we moved Together, twinn'd 
as horse's ear and eye TENNYSON. Y 

Twin-born, a. 1599. Born a twin or twins; 
born at the same birth, as two, or one of two. 

Latona's twin-born progenie MILT. 2091 

Twin- brother. (Also as two words.) 1598. 
(Twin a. 2.] A brother born at the same 
birth, as one of twins. 

Jig. Sleep, Death's twin-brother TENNYSON. 
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Twine (twoin), sb. (d.) [OE. twin, twigin 
linen = Du. twijn twine, twist, f. Gme. *twi- 
Twr- with n-formative.] 1. Thread or string 
composed of two or more yarns or strands 
twisted together; now spec. string or strong 
thread, made of hemp, cotton, or other fibre, 
used for sewing coarse materials, tying 
packages, netting, and the like; with a and 
pl. a piece or kind of this. 2. A twined or 
twisted object or part. a. A twining stem or 
spray of a plant 1579. b. A fold; a coil; a 
convolution 1600. C. A tangle, knot 1865. 3. 
The action or an act of twining. Now rare 
or Obs. 1602, 

1. fig. Destiny ..Spinn's all their fortunes in a 
silken t. DRYDEN. 2. b. Typhon huge ending in 


snaky t. MILT. 
Twine (twoin), v.“ IME. twinen, related to 


TWINE sb.) I. trans. 1. To twist (two or more 
strands or filaments) together so as to form 
a thread or cord; to twist (one thread, etc.) 
with another; to form (thread or cord) by 
twisting or spinning; to spin (yarn, etc.) into 
thread or cord; also gen. to combine or make 
compact by twisting. b. transf. To form by 
interlacing; to weave, to wreathe 1612. c. 
transf. To interlace, entwine 1079. 2. To 
cause (one thing) to encircle or embrace 
another; to twist, wreathe, clasp, or wrap (a 
thing) about or around another 1585. 3. To 
enfold, wreathe, or encircle (one thing) with 
another; also of a plant, wreath, etc.: to 
encircle, enwrap 1602. 

1. We'll t. a double strong halter for the Captain 
KINGSLEY. fig. Our fortunes Were twyn'd 
Let me t. Mine armes about 
3. Let wreaths of triumph now 


my temples t. POPE. 

IL. intr. 1. To wind or twist (about, over, or 
round something): almost always of a plant: 
to grow in a twisting or spiral manner. late 
ME. 2. To extend or proceed in a winding 
manner; to bend, incline circuitously; to 
wind about, meander; of a serpent, etc., to 
crawlsinuously 1553. 3. To contort the body; 
to writhe, wriggle, squirm. Now dial. 1666, 

1, Amidst thy Laurels let this Ivy t. DRYDEN. 
2. The little brown river. .twined to the sea 1902. 
Hence Twi-ner, one who or that which twines; 
a plant of twining habit. 

wine, v.“ Sc. 1621. [Later form of TWIN 
v.] inir, and trans. = IN v. 

Twinge (twinez), sb. 1548. [f. next.] tl. 
An aet of tweaking or pinching; a tweak or 
pinch 1092. 2. A sharp pinching or wringing 
pain; often, a momentary local pain; esp. 
applied to that of gout and rheumatism 1608. 
3. fig. A sharp mental pain; a pang of shame, 
remorse, sorrow, or the like; a prick of con- 
science 1622, 

1. For the twindge by th’ nose, "Tis certainly 
unsightly 1625. 2. The gout..gave him such 
Severe twinges 1803. 3. It cost the Vicar some 
twinges of conscience HUGHES. 


Twinge (twins), v. [OE. twengan = 
MLG. twengen, OHG. zwengen, f. Gmc. 
*twayg-, repr. by MHG. zwange tongs, 


zwangen pinch, OHG. zwangón, zwengen.] 1. 
trans. To pinch, wring, tweak, twitch. Also 
intr, Obs. exc. dial. 2. {To cause to smart or 
tingle, to irritate; to affect (the body or 
mind) with a twinge or sharp pain; to prick 
(the conscience) 1647. b. intr. To experience 
a twinge or smart 1640, 

1. Twindging him by th’ Ears or Nose 1678. 2. 
Nothing did t. my Conscience like this BUNYAN. 

Twingle-twangle (twi-ng'ltwae-ng'l). 
1634. [Reduplication of TWANGLE.] A repre- 
sentation of the sound of the harp, or other 
such instrument. 

Twining (twoinip) ppl. a. 1593. [f. 
TWINE v.! + -ING*] That twines, in various 
Senses; spec. of a plant growing spirally 
round a support. 

Twink (twink), sb. late ME. If. next.] 
A winking of the eye; transf. the time taken 
pcm a twinkling; now always in phr. 

Twink (twink), v. 
Corresp. to MHG. zwinken (cf. G. zwinkern 
blink, wink, twinkle); repr. the simple stem 
from which TwiNKLP v. is formed.] tl. infr. 
To wink, to blink 1681. 2. To twinkle, 
Sparkle 1637, 

Twinkle (twi-pk’l), sb. 1548. (f. next.] 
1. A winking of the eye; a wink, blink; also, 


[Late ME. twinken, 
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a momentary glance. b. transf. A twitch, 
flicker, quiver 1733. 2. = TWINKLING vbl. sb. 
3; now only in phr. in a t., in the t. of an eue 
1592. 3. A sparkle, a scintillation; also, a 
faint or momentary gleam, a glimmer 1663. 

1. Suddenly, with twincle of her eye, The 
Damzell broke his misintended dart SPENSER, 
3. He had a roguish t. in his eye THOMSON. 

Twinkle (twi-nk’l), v. [OE. twinclian, f. 
base of TWINK v.; see -LE.] 1. infr. To shine 
with rapidly intermittent light; to sparkle; 
to glitter; fto shine dimly, to flicker. b. 
trans. To emit (radiance, flashes, or beams) 
rapidly and intermittently; to communicate 
(a message or signal) in this way 1547. c. 
poet. To guide or light to some place by 
twinkling 1690. 2. intr. To close and open the 
eye or eyes quickly; to make a signal by this 
means; to wink, blink; also said of the eye 
or eyes. Obs. or arch. ME. b. trans. With the 
eyes, eyelids, ete. as obj. 1591. 3. intr. To 
move to and fro, or in and out, with rapid 
alternation; to appear and disappear in 
quick succession; to flutter, flit, flicker 1616, 

1. Hise eyen twynkled..As doon the sterres in 
the frosty nyght CHAUCER. b. The challenge- 
word. .was twinkled..by the luminous dots and 
dashes from her masthead 1899. 2. The old 
Justice twinkles, hems, coughs, and chuckles 
1784. 3. The open space. .twinkles, is alive With 
heads WORDSW. 

Twinkler (twi-gkloi) 1591. [f. TWINKLE 
v. + -ER.] Anything which emits inter- 
mittent, transient, or faint radiance; some- 
times applied to eyes. 

Such tiny twinklers as the planet orbs SHELLEY. 

Twinkling (twi-nkliy), vòl. sb. ME. If. 
TWINKLE v. + -ING'.] The action of the vb. 
TWINKLE. 1. The action of shining with 
tremulous or faint radiance; scintillation. 
late ME. 2. The action or an act of winking; 
nictitation. Obs. exc. as in 3. ME. 3. The 
time taken in winking the eye; a moment, an 
instant ME. 

1. The t. of the starres is the vibration or 
trembling of their light 1635. 3. Phr. In the t. of. 
an eye, in an instant; In a moment, in the t. of 
an eye, at the last trump;..the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible 1 Cor. 15:52. In a t.; I'll. . 
be with you again in a t. DRYDEN. 

Twinned (twind, poet. twi-néd), ppl. a. 
1607. lk. TWIN sb. or v. + -ED.] 1. Born two 
at one birth; twin. 2. Intimately joined or 
united, as two things; coupled (usu. also 
implying close similarity) 1611. b. Cryst. 
United, as two crystals, or consisting of two 
crystals united, so as to form a ‘twin’ 1879. 

Twinning, vòl. sb. 1573. [f. TWIN v. + 
-ING'.] The action of TWIN v.* 

attrib, :t.-axis, -law, -plane, Cryst, = twin-azis, 
Lato, -plane. 

Twinship (twi-nfip). 1674. [f. TWIN a. or 
sb. + -sHIP.] The condition of being twin, 
or a twin; the relation of a twin or twins. 

Twin-sister. (Also as two words.) 1707. 
[TWIN a. 2.) A sister born at the same birth, 
as one of twins. 

Twire (twai’1), v. arch. and dial. 1568. 
[Of unkn. origin, but corresp. in form to 
MHG. zwieren (now Bavarian dial.) blink, 
peer.] 1. infr. To look narrowly or covertly; 
to peer; to peep. Also fig. of a light, etc. 12. 
intr. To wink. HOLLAND. Hence fTwire sb. 
(rare) a glance, a leer (slang). 

Twirl (twarh, sb. 1598. [f. next.] The 
action or an act of twirling, or the condition 
of being twirled; a rapid whirling or spinning; 
a twist; a spin; a whirl. b. Anything that 
twirls or is twirled; fa winch; each of the 
whorls of a shell; a curved line 1688. Hence 
Twi-rly a. full of or characterized by twirls 
or curves. 

Twirl (tw51l), v. 1598. [prob. alt., by 
assoc. with whirl, of flirt (XVI), metathetic 
var. of TRILL v.*] 1. intr. To rotate rapidly, 
to spin; to be whirled round or about; also 
fig. of the mind or head: to be in a whirl. 
2. trans. To cause to rotate or spin; to turn 
(an object) round rapidly; to turn about with 
the fingers; to twiddle idly or playfully 1623. 
b. To turn (one's fingers or thumbs) rapidly 
about one another 1777. 3. To twist spirally 
(threads, etc.); now esp. to twist (the mous- 
tache) 1614. 4. To whirl. Now rare. 1646, 
5. intr. To twine, coil, curl (rare) 1706. 

1. The [compass] needle..sometimes twirling 
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swiftly round TYNDALL. 2. When..dexterous 
Damsels twirle the sprinkling Mop GAY. b. Phr. 
To i. one's thumbs, as an idle occupation when one 
has nothing to do. 3. He twirled his long mous- 
tache 1894. 5. The monster's hideous tail.. 
writhing and twirling THACKERAY. 

Twist (twist), sb. ME. [Of complicated 
history; partly dependent on OE. twist, in 
comps. denoting a hinged or branched object, 
viz. candeltwist snuffers, mæst twist mast 
rope, stay, yliwist bird-trap, and in place- 
names prob. denoting ‘fork’; presumably f. 
the base */wis-, identical with that of TWIN, 
TWIX E.] I. A divided object or part. +1, The 
flat part of a hinge, fastened on a door or 
gate, and turning on a hook or pintle fixed 
in the post —1805. 12. A twig; a branch 
—1622. 3. The part of anything at which it 
divides or branches; spec. the junction of the 
thighs, the fork; now (exc. arch.) only that 
of sheep and cattle. late ME. II. The twist- 
ing of threads into a cord, etc. 1. Thread or 
cord composed of two or more fibres or 
filaments of hemp, silk, wool, cotton, or the 
like, wound round one another 1555. b. spec. 
(a) in Cotton-spinning, warp yarn, which is 
more twisted in spinning, and stronger than 
weft; (b) fine silk thread used by tailors, 
hatters, ete. With pl., a kind of this. 1805. 
2. A cord, thread, or the like, formed by 
twisting, spinning, or plaiting; also, a 
conical bag or wrapper made by twisting a. 
piece of paper, etc., a ‘screw’ 1598. b. Naut. 
Each of the strands of which a rope consists 
1635. +3. fig. The course of life figured as a 
thread —1038. 4. A beverage consisting of a. 
mixture of two liquors or ingredients, as tea 
and coffee, gin and brandy, ete. slang. 1700. 
5. Tobacco made into a thick cord; a piece 
or ‘length’ of this 1791. 6. A loaf made of 
one or more twisted rolls of dough; a small 
twisted roll of bread 1845, 

3. Cruell Atropos..cutting the t. in twaine 
SPENSER. 5. The prize..was..a t. of tobacco 
1808. 6. Dainty new bread, crusty twists, cool 
fresh butter DICKENS. 

III. Senses denoting chiefly the action of 
the verb. 1. An act or the action of turning 
on or as on an axis; a turn; a twirl; the con- 
dition of being twisted or turned in this way ; 
rotary motion, spin 1576. 2. a. In Tennis, 
Cricket, Billiards, eté.; Lateral spin im- 
parted to a ball in striking or delivery, 
causing it to diverge on rebounding; ‘screw’; 
a stroke by which such spin is given; the 
action or knack of giving this spin to a ball; 
also, a ball having such spin 1699. b. Physics. 
Movement parallel to, combined with 
rotation about, an axis (as in the motion of 
a screw); also, the velocity of such move- 
ment (= ¢.-velocity) 1891. 3. The amount or 
direction of twisting given to the strands of 
a rope (rare); also, the twisting given to yarn 
in spinning 1712. 4. The condition of being 
twisted spirally; the amount or degree of 
this; spec. the angle of torsion; also, a 
spirally twisted object or figure; a spiral line 
or pattern; spec. the rifling in the bore of a 
gun, etc.; a spiral ornament in the stem of 
a wine-glass 1711. b. Dynamics. Twisting 
strain or force; torque 1891. 5. a, A twisting 
or screwing of the body or features; a con- 
tortion or screw 1865. b. A strain or wrench 
(of a limb or joint) 1865. 6. A hearty appe- 
tite. slang. 1785. 7. An irregular bend; a 
crook, a kink; also, a tangle 1776. 8. A 
turning aside, a deviation; also fig. a change 
of circumstances, vicissitude; also, a point 
or place at which a road alters its direction; 
a bend, turn 1798. 9. fig. a, An eccentric or 
perverted inclination or attitude; esp. a 
peculiar mental turn or bent; an intellectual 
or moral bias or obliquity; a craze, whim, 
crotchet 1811. b. A wresting, perversion, 
distortion 1862. 

7. Phr. A t. in one's tongue, inability to articu- 
late clearly. 8. Phr. Twists and turns, intricate 
windings, ins and outs; The twists and turns of 
the law 1875. 9. a. He has a t., or, as the Scotch 
say, a ‘craze’ on the subject of dress 1813. b. The 
most curious t. of meaning 1875, 

Comb.: t. barrel, a gun-barrel formed of a 
spirally twisted strip or strips of iron; -drill, one 
having a twisted body like that of an auger; 


-yarn = sense II. 1 b (a). 
Twist (twist), v, ME. [Of mixed origin; 
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partly f. the sb.] I. To divide, separate. t1. 
intr. To divide into branches; to branch 
(rare). late ME. 2. trans. To prune, clip. 
Obs. or dial. 1483. II. To combine, unite, 
ete. 1. trans. To combine two or more yarns 
or fibres of (any suitable material) into a 
thread or cord by spinning; to form (a 
thread or cord) by spinning the yarns or 
strands. Also absol. 1471. 2. To join or unite 
by twining or interlacing; to twine together; 
to entwine (one thing) with another; to inter- 
twine, interweave 1563. 3. fig. To unite, 
combine, connect, associate intimately, like 
strands in a cord 1573. 4. To wind or coil (a 
thread or the like) on or round something; to 
attach in this way; to encircle (an object) 
with or as with a thread, etc.; to entwine in 
something else 1582. 5. intr. and refl. To pass 
or move in a tortuous manner; to coil or 
twine about or round; to penetrate into some- 
thing with a tortuous movement or action 
1635, 

1. Tow-lines. they supplied by twisting a stro 
tough kind of flag Hf M DE Por, 7% He a rope 
of sand could t. As tough as learned Sorbonist 
1663. 2. A Pillar made of three brazen Serpents 
twisted together 1687. 3. Our Monarch’s Fate 
Was twist in his 1646. 4. A few wild flowers were 
twisted in her fine hair 1820. 5. The weeds.. have 
twisted themselves into its crannies RUSKIN. 

III. To wring, wrench. tl. trans. To com- 
press with a turning movement; to wring; 
also fig. to torment, harass. late ME. only. 
2, To wring out of place or shape, or 80 as to 
change the shape; esp. to force (a limb, etc.) 
round so as to sprain it; to wrench 1530. 3. 
To turn awry; to screw up or contract (the 
features, etc.); to contort, distort 1789. b. 
Jig. To wrest the form or meaning of; to per- 
vert; to distort; to force a meaning from 
1821. 4. To force down, pull off or out with a 
turning strain; to wrench or wring off, etc. 
1784. 5. To form into a spiral; to bend, curve, 
or coil spirally; to screw up, Also intr. for 
refl. or pass. 1744. b. Insurance. (L. S.) To 
induce (a person) to drop a policy in one 
company and take out a new one, usu. in 
another company 1906. 6. intr. and trans. To 
eat heartily; also fo t. (food) down. slang. 
1094. 

3. b. Twisting ny opinions into accordance with 
a party 1883. 5. Phr. To t. (a eon) round one's 
finger, to have completely under one's influence ; 
80 to turn, t., and wind (a person). 

V. To rotate, etc. 1. trans. To cause to 
rotate as on an axis; to turn (anything) 
round so as to alter its position or aspect 
1789. b. Cricket. In bowling, to give a lateral 
spin to (the ball), so that it ‘breaks’ or turns 
aside on rebounding 1833. 2. intr. To rotate, 
revolve; also, to turn so as to face another 
way 1680. 3. To turn aside and proceed in a 
new direction; spec. of a ball (at cricket, ete.): 
to turn aside or ‘break’ on rebounding; also, 
to proceed with frequent turns; to follow a 
circuitous route; to wind, meander 1833. 

3. He. .twisted from side to side 1863. 

wi'sted, ppl. a. 1548. [f. prec. + -ED'.) 
1. Consisting of two or more threads, strands, 
or the like twined together; formed into a 
cord by being intertwined with another or 
others; made of spun or doubled thread, or 
by spinning; also fransf. wreathed, plaited, 
interwoven. 2. Wrung out of shape; dis- 
torted; contorted; turned or bent awry; 
spec. in Bot. = CONTORTED 2; crooked, tor- 
tuous, winding; turned or wrung spirally, of 
coiled or screw-like form, spiral or helical; 
also, involved, tangled, confused 1725. 
40 55 e 5 bit, a bit ne which deus 

oul lece consists of a square bar 

twisted: t. drill = Hoist. dri i^ aad 

Twister (twi-stor), sb. 1579. [f. as prec. 
+ kl.] 1. A girder 1875. 2. One who (or 
that which) spins thread, cord, or the like; 
spec. one whose occupation is to twist 
together the ends of the yarns of the new 
warp to those of that already woven 1579. 
b. A mechanical device for spinning yarns, 
etc. 1703. 3. One who or that which turns 
about, turns from side to side, rotates, etc. 
a. One who turns this way and that; fig. one 
who shuffles or cheats 1834. b. Cricket, ete. 
A delivery in which the ball twists or 
‘breaks’; a break 1857. 4. One who curves, 
bends, or rolls something 1879. 5. That 
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which (or one who) wrings or causes contor- 
tion; esp. fig. something that confounds, 
nonplusses, or ‘doubles up’; a 'staggerer* 
(slang) 1873. 

(twi-sti), a. 1857. [f. TWIST sb. or 
v. + -YL] Full of twists or turns; also fig. 
dishonest, not straightforward. 

Twit (twit), sb. 1528. [f. next.] An act of 
twitting; a (light) censure or reproach; a 
taunt. 

Twit (twit), v. 1530. [orig. iwite, aphet. f. 
ATWITE.] 1. trans. To blame, find fault with, 
censure, reproach, upbraid (a person), esp. 
in a light or annoying way; to cast an im- 
putation upon; to taunt. 2. To condemn as 
a fault, blame, reprove, rebuke (an act, etc.); 
to cavil at, disparage. Now rare. 1571. 

1. My friend. .now twitting me with all his kind- 
ness,. .discarded me for ever FIELDING. 

Twitch (twitf) sb. 1593. [f. TWITCH v.] 
1. An act of twitching; a sudden sharp pull 
or tug; a jerk; a pluck; a snatch. 2. A sharp 
pain; a pinch, pang, twinge. Freq. of mental 
pain. 1532. 3. A noose or loop; spec. a noose 
which may be tightened by twisting the 
stick to the end of which it is attached, used 
to compress the lip or muzzle of a horse to 
restrain him during a painful operation 1623. 
4. Mining. A place in, or part of, a vein 
where it is compressed and narrowed 1653. 
5. A quick, involuntary, usu. slight move- 
ment of a muscle, etc., esp. of nervous 
origin; a convulsive or spasmodic jerk or 
quiver 1718. 

2. My conscience..beginning to give some 
twitches LAMB. 5. That side of his face was 
Affected with a nervous t. 1897. 

Twitch «twitf) sb.* 1595. [Altered f. 
QurrCH.] Couch-grass, Triticum repens. 

Comb.: t.-grass, (a) Triticum repens; (b) a 
species of fox-tail grass, Alopecurus agrestis. 

Twitch, v. ME. [First in to|twicche 
(xrr-Xrv) pull apart, corresp. to LG. fwikken, 
OHG. gizwickan, (M)HG. zwicken, t. Gmo. 
*twik-, repr. also by OE. fwiccian (dial. 
twick) pluck.] 1. trans. To give a sudden 
abrupt pull at; to pluck; to jerk. 2. intr. To 
pull or pluck sharply or forcibly (af some- 
thing); to tug ME. 3. trans. To pull, draw, 
or take suddenly or with a jerk; to pluck, 
snatch ME. 4. To pinch and pull at with or 
as with pincers or the like; to nip; to hurt or 
pain, as by doing this. late ME. 5. intr. 
Mining. Of a vein of ore: To contract; with 
out, to come to an end; also trans. of the 
containing rock; to converge upon and con- 
tract or close (a vein of ore) 1709. 6. (rans. To 
draw tight by means ofa cord orthelike;totie, 
fasten, secure tightly or firmly. Also with the 
cord as obj. Now dial. 1015. 7. intr. To proceed 
in a jerking or irregular way (obs. rare); now 
always in ref. to involuntary bodily move- 
ments; to move in a jerky, spasmodic, or 
convulsive manner; to jerk, jump, start 1592. 

1. She. .twiteh'd her fragrant robe COWPER. 2. 
It seemed as if a legion of imps were twitching at 
him W. Irving. 7. I tried to keep my coun- 
tenance,. but it would not do. My muscles began 
tot. W. IRVING. 

Twitch (twitf) v.* dial. 1795. [f. Twirer 
sb.*] intr. To gather and destroy twitch or 
couch-grass; also trans. to clean (land) from 
twitch. 

Twite (twoit) 1562. [Imitative, from the 
note of the bird.] A species of linnet, Linota 
flavirostris or L. montium found in hilly and 
moorland districts in the northern parts of 
Britain and in Scandinavia, and elsewhere as 
a winter visitant; also t.-finch. 

Twitter (twi-tox) sb. 1078. If. TWITTER v.] 
1. A condition of twittering or tremulous 
excitement; a state of agitation; a flutter; a 
tremble. Now chiefly dial. 2. An act or the 
action of twittering, as a bird; light tremu- 
lous chirping. Also fransf. a sound re- 
sembling this. 1842. 

1, In a t. of indignation THACKERAY. 2. The 
hesitating t. of sleepy birds 1849. 

Twitter (tw. ten, v. late ME. [imit.; see 
-ER*.] 1. intr. Of a bird: To utter a succession 
of light tremulous notes; to chirp con- 
tinuously with a tremulous effect. b. iransf. 
Of a person: To sing or chatter after the 
above manner 1829. 2. trans. Of a bird: To 
utter or express by twittering. late ME. b. 
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transf. Of a person 1864. 3. inir, To move 
tremulously, tremble, shake, shiver; esp. to 
tremble with excitement, eagerness, fear, 
eto. to be in a flutter. Now dial. 1610. 

1. The swallow twittring from the straw-built 
shed GRAY. 2. The Squallid owle Twittersa mid- 
night note 1645. 3. I was. twittering with cold 
STEVENSON. Hence Twi-tterer. Twittering 
tbl. sb. the light tremulous chirping of a bird or 
birds; a sound resembling or likened to this, 

"Twixt, ftwixt (twikst) prep. ME. 
Aphetic form of ATWIXT, BETWIXT. 

Two (ti), numeral a., sb. (adv.) (OE. twa 
fem., twd, tà n. = OFris. fid, OS. twā, twó, 
OHG. ed, zwó, ON. tvær, Goth. twos; cogn. 
with Gr. dúo (5o-), L. duo, Skr. dan mase., 
dwe fem. and n.] The cardinal number next 
after one; one added to one; denoted by the 
symbols 2 or II. A. adj. 1. In concord with 
a sb. expressed. b. As ordinal: = SECOND a, 
Now only after the sb. (also number t.) 1586, 
2. absol. with ellipsis of sb., or after a pro- 
noun or demonstrative, or as predicate OE, 
b. spec. with ellipsis of Aours or years (of age) 
1485. 3. Forming compound numerals OE. 
4. In pregnant sense: — Two different, two 
distinct 1570. tb. predic.: At variance —1738, 
5. A. .or t.: an indefinite small number of., 
So two or three. ME. 

1. To conquer Sin and Death the t. grand foes 
Mint. The t. best ships in the navy 1805. Phr. 
T. parts, t. out of three equal parts, t. thirds, 
Chiefly Sc. b. Column t. 1824. 2. The Ministry 
carried it t. to one 1779. Phr. In t., into or in t. 
pieces or parts. T. and t., t. by t., in groups or sets 
of t.; t. at a time; by twos. b. The minster-clock 
has just struck t. WORDSW. 3. 7'.-and-thirty, now 
usu. thirty-t.; a hundred and t. T.-thirds; also 
attrib. as a t.-thirds majority. Comb. A t.-hundred- 
pound buck 1897. 4. To say and to do are t. 
things 1570. To be in t. minds: see MIND sb. II. 3. 

B. sb. 1. The abstract number equal to one 
and one 1097. b. The figure (2) denoting this 
number 1877. c. A person or thing denoted 
by this number. Also number t. 1800. 2. A 
group or set of two persons or things; a pair, 
couple. Usu. in pl. 1585. b. A card or 
domino, or the side of a die, marked with 
two pips or spots 1500. c. In military drill, a 
set of two men forming a unit in wheeling 
1790. d. Cricket. A hit for which two runs 
are scored 1881. e, In t. twos: in a very short 
time. slang or collog. 1838. tC. adv. = 
TWICE 2, —1420. T 

1. Phr. To put t. and t. together, to consider 
several facts together and draw an inference. T. 
and t. make four, used as a typically obvious or 
undeniable statement. T. of a trade, two rival 
experts. c. Smith who rowed t. in the last 
University race 1890. 2. The people dispersed in 
twos and threes 1902. e. The business was over 
in t. twos 1882. s 

Comb. a. Adjs. formed of two with a sb. in sense 
‘of, pertaining to, consisting of, having, contain- 
ing, measuring, etc. two of the things named’, as 
t.-bushel, -cylinder, -hour, ou, party, -phase, 
-ply, -story, -syllable. b. Parasynthetic adjs. 
formed on similar collocations, usu. with -ED*, in 
sense ‘having or characterized by two of the 
things named’, as ¢.-arched, -coloured, -handled, 
zstoried, -toed; also t.-dimensional, -monthly. | € 
Parasynthetic sbs. in ARI, as ¢,-master (a t.-masted 
vessel), -pounder. d. In sense ‘in two, doubly’, a8 
t.-cleft, -ploughed, etc. e. Special combs.: t.-bill 
= TWIBILL; -bottle d., applied to one who can 
drink t. bottles of wine at a sitting; -ended a., 
having t, ends, spec. with different properties, as 
a magnet; -eyed a., having t. eyes; involving or 
adapted for the use of both eyes; -field a., 
denoting a system of agriculture in which t. 
fields are cropped and fallowed alternately; 8 
(usu. 2) Mus., denoting a ‘time’ or rhythm wit 
t. crotchets in a bar; -lipped (-lipt) a., having t, 
lips; esp. in Bot. of a corolla, calyx, etc. ; bilabiate; 
-monthly a., occurring every t. months; -oar, à 
t.-oared boat; -pair a. (in full t.-pair-of-stairs), 
situated above t. ‘pairs’ or flights of stairs, i.e. 
on the second floor; also ellipt. as bb. (sc. room); 
hear, a. of a sheep, that has been shorn twice; 
sb. a t.-shear sheep; -step, a round dance 
characterized by sliding steps in duple rhythm; 
also, the music for this; -throw d., having t. 
throws, as a crank (see CRANK sb.'); -tongued di. 
having t. tongues; fig. double-tongued, deceitful. 

Two:-de:cker. 1790. [f. Two + DECK sb. 
+ Anl.] 1. A two-decked ship or boat; 
formerly spec. a line-of-battle ship carrying 
guns on two decks. 2. transf: and fig. Some- 
thing consisting of two ranges or divisions, 
as a tram-car with seats on the roof and an 
additional roof over them 1884. 

Two-edged (-edsd, poet. -ed36d), d. 1526. 
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[See -ED'.] Having two edges; esp. of a 
sword, axe, etc., having two cutting edges, 
one on each side of the blade. Also fig. of a 
remark, ete. 

‘Alashtar. . wielded a t. sword 1850. 

Two-faced (-féist; stress var.), a. 1619. = 
DOUBLE-FACED a. 

Twofold (tü-fóvld), a., adv. IME. twafald, 
repl. twifald ''WIFOLD; see TwI-.] A. adj. t1. 
Double (in fig. sense); double-minded, 
wavering. ME. only. 2. Consisting of two 
combined; composed of two parts or 
elements; existing in two relations or 
manners; of two kinds; dquble, dual 1559. 3. 
Double in amount; twice as great 1812. 4, 
Of yarn: Consisting of two strands twisted 
into one 1880. 

2. A t. victorie HOLLAND. 
NELSON. 

B. adv. 1. In two folds; so as to be folded 
or doubled. Chiefly Sc. of persons. late ME. 
2. To twice the amount, doubly 1526, 

Two-foot (tū-fut), a. 1620. 1. fa. Two- 
footed. b. Performed with both feet (rare). 
2. Measuring two feet; two feet long, wide, 
or thick 1664. 

2. T. rule, n measuring rule two feet long. 

Two-footed (stress var), a. late ME. 
Having two feet; biped; two-legged; stand- 
ing on two feet. 

Two:-hand, a. late ME. = next 1. 

Two-handed (stress var), a. ME. 1. 
Wielded with both hands, as a sword, ete.; 
involving the use of both hands. 2. Wielded 
or worked by the hands of two persons, as a 
saw; engaged in by two persons, as a card- 
game, etc. 1657. 3. Big, bulky, strapping. 
collog. Now rare or Obs. 1687. 4. Having two 
hands 1847. 5. Ambidextrous; handy, 
efficient 1861. 

1. That t, engine. Stands ready to smite MILT. 
3. A huge two-handed lubber 1687. 

Two-headed (stress var.), a. 1596, 1. 
Having, or represented with, two heads, 2. 
fig. Having or governed by two chiefs or 

5. 

1. By two-headed Ianus SHAKS. 

Two-leaved (livd), a. 1610. Having or 
consisting of two leaves. a. Having two 
hinged or folding parts, as a door, table, etc. 
b. Having two foliage-leaves or two petals or 
sepals; having leaves growing in pairs 1688. 

Two-legged (legd, leszéd), a. 1561. Hav- 
ing two legs; usu. as an epithet suggestive of 
a human being having the qualities of the 
animal named. - 

The neighbours hens y" takest, and playes the 
two legged fox 1575. 

Twoness (tü-nés). 1048. If. Two + -NESS.] 
The fact or condition of being two; duality, 
doubleness. 

Two-:-part, a. 1854. Containing, consisting 
of, haying, or involving two parts; composed 
in two parts, as a piece of music, or for two 
actors, ab a play. So Two-parted a. divided 
into two parts, bipartite. 

Twopence (tn-péns). 1450, 1. A sum of 
money equal to two pennies 1477. 2. An 
English silver coin of the value of two 
Pennies; = half-Groar (since 1662 coined 
only as Maundy money). b. A copper coin 
of this value issued in the reign of George 
III. 1450. 3. As type of a very small amount; 
now esp. in phr. (not) to care t. 1691. 

Twopenny (to-péni), a. and sb. 1532. A. 
adj. l. Of the value of, amounting to, or 
costing twopence. b. Involving an outlay of 
twopence; for the use of or admission to 
Which there is a charge of twopence 1599. 2. 
fig. Of very little value; paltry, trumpery, 
trifling, worthless 1560, 

- T, ale, à quality of ale orig. sold at twopence 
per quart 1710. b. T. tube, former pop. name for 
the Central London Railway, opened In 1900, on 
which the fare was orig. a for any dis- 


tance. 2. Thi 
n woman, with her t, gentility 


B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.). 1. Short for t. 
ale 1711. 2. A form of address to a child or 
Young or small person 1844. 3. collog. (with 
Doss. adj.) One's head 1859. So T.-half- 
Penny (t»-peni;he-péni) a. of the value of 
two pennies and a halfpenny; usu. fig. as an 
epithet of disparagement. Two-penny- 
Worth, as much as is worth or costs two 
Pence; fig. a small amount. 


Two t. blocks 
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Two-pile (tü-poil, a. 1611. Applied to 
velvet in which the loops of the pile-warp 
are formed by two threads, producing a pile 
of double thickness. Also Two-piled a. 

Two-seater (tü:si-toi). 1906. [See Two 
Comb. c.] A motor car or aeroplane having 
seats for two persons. 

Two-sided, a. 1803. Having two sides, 
bilateral; fig. having two parts or aspects. 

Twosome (ti-som). Chiefly Sc. If. Two 
+ -SOME*.] Two persons together. 

Two-way (stress var.), a. 1571. 1. Having, 
or connected with, two ways, roads, or 
channels; situated where two ways meet. 2. 
Math, Extending in two directions or dimen- 
sions, or having two modes of variation 1891. 

1. T, switch, one by which electric current may 
be switched on or off from either of two points. 

Two:-year-old, a. and sb. 1594. A. adj. 
Of the age of two years. Chiefly of animals, 
esp. colts 1601. B. sb. An animal (esp. a colt) 
or child of two years of age 1594. 

-ty, suffiz', denoting quality or condition, 
repr. ME. -tie, -tee, le, from O Fr. -te (mod. Fr. 
-té), earlier -tet (ted) — L. -ilat-, nom. -itas. 
Such L. types as bonitat-, ferilat-, were in 
OFr. normally reduced to two syllables 
(bontet, fertet) by elision of the -i- between the 
two stresses, so that -fel, later -te, became 
the regular form of the suffix. From the 
types lealte, realte, the ending -alte (mod. Fr. 
-aulé) was in OFr. extended to formations 
from different stems, and many words of 
this form (ult. written with -alty) established 
themselves in English, as admiralty, casualty, 
commonalty, mayoralty, ete. Although occur- 
ring in a large number of words the suffix has 
been very little used as a formative element 
in English; shrievalty, sheriffalty are among 
the very small number of words from English 
stems with this suffix. Such words as 
faculty, honesty, modesty represent Latin 
formations in which -tas is directly added to 
a consonantal stem. The AFr. form -teth 
survives in Sc. bountith, poortith. 

-ty, suffix’, denoting ‘ten’, forming the 
second element of the decade numerals from 
20 to 90, as twenty, thirty (OE. twentig, pritig), 
ete. OE. -tiġ corresponds to OFris. -tich, OS. 
-tig, OHG. -zug (G. -zig), and is the same as 
ON. tigr and Goth. figus, which were inde- 
pendent words. 

Tyburn (toi-bjin). late ME. The place of 
public execution for Middlesex until 1783, 
situated at the junction of the present 


Oxford Street, Bayswater Road, and 
Edgware Road. 
attrib. tT. ticket, a certificate nted to one 


who secured the conviction of a felon, exempting 
the holder from all parochial duties in the parish 
where the offence was committed. T. tree, the 


allows. 
rans. Executed at T. near York, Colonel John 


Morrice 1736. 

Tychonian (toikd-nifin), a. and sb. 1047. 
[f. mod.L. Tychon-, stem of Tycho, latinized 
form of Da. Tyge + -IAN.] A. adj. = next 
1710. B. sb. A disciple or adherent of Tycho 
Brahe or ot his his system of astronomy (rare) 
1047. 

Tychonic (teiko-nik) a. 1070. [f. as prec. 
+ A.] Of or pel to the Danish 
astronomer Tycho Brahe (died 1601), or to 
his system of astronomy. 

Tycoon (toikü-n). 1861. 


[- Jap. taikun 


. great lord or prince, f. Chinese fa great + 


kiun prince.) The title by which the shogun 
of Japan was described to foreigners. b. 
U.S. A ‘big bug’. 

Tyg, tig (tig). 1855. [Of unkn. origin.] A 
drinking-cup with two or more handles, 
attributed to the 17th and 18th c. 

Tying (tai-in), vbl. sb. 1480. [f. TIE v. + 
-ING*.] 1. The action of TIE v. 12. concr. 
Something used for tying; a tie 1844. 

Tyke (toik). Chiefly Sc. and n. dial. late 
ME. [- ON. tik bitch (Norw. tik bitch, 
vixen); cf. MLG. tike bitch.] 1. A dog; usu. 
in depreciation, a low-bred, or coarse dog, a 
cur, a mongrel. 2. fransf. A low-bred, lazy, 
mean, surly, or ill-mannered fellow; a boor. 
late ME. 3. A nickname for a Yorkshireman; 


in full Yorkshire t. 1700. 
1. Toby was the most utter! shabby, vulgar, 
mean-looking cur I ever beheld—in one word, a 
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t. 1801. 3. Give a t. a bridle and he'll soon have 
a horse 1820, 

Tylo- (toilo), bef. a vowel or h tyl- (til), 
comb. form repr. Gr. rs knob or run 
callus, cushion, used in a few terms of 
zoology; as in Ty-lopod [Gr. nous, 708- foot], 
a. having pads on the digits instead of hoofs; 
belonging to the Tylopoda, a group of 
ruminants comprising the camels and llamas 
(synonymous with Camelidz); sb. a member 
of the Tylopoda, so T ylo:podous a. 

\Tylosis (toiló"sis). 1876. [mod.L., in 
sense 1 — Gr. run, f. r/Aos or run; see 
TYLO- and -osis.] 1. Path. a. An inflamma- 
tory disease of the eyelids, characterized by 
thickening and hardening of their edges. b. 
Callosity 1890. J. Bot. An intrusive growth 
of the wall of a cell into the cavity of a 
vessel in woody tissue 1876. Hence Tylo-tic 
a. Path. of, pertaining to, or affected with t. 

Tylote (toi-lot), sb. (a.) Also in L. form 
tylo'tus. 1887. [- Gr. rvdwrds knobbed, f. 
rob, make knobby, f. vos knob.] Zool. 
A sponge-spicule of the form of a cylindrical 
p with a knob at each end; also attrib. or 
Tymp (timp). 1045. lapp. abbrev. of 
TvMPAN.] 1. The mouth of the hearth of a 
blast-furnace through which the molten 
metal descends; formed by an arch of 
masonry (t.-arch), or a block of stone or iron 
(t.-stone, t.-plate), or by two of these together. 
2. Coal mining. A horizontal piece of timber 
for supporting the roof; also called bar, cap, 
or lid 1883. 

Tympan (timpün) [OE. timpana and 
ME. timpan (sense 1) — L. TYMPANUM; later 
reinforced by (O)Fr. tympan, ttimpan from 
the same source.] 1. A drum or similar 
instrument, as a timbrel or tambourine. 
arch. b. IIr. tiompan.] An ancient Irish 
stringed instrument played with a bow. late 
ME. 12. = TYMPANUM 2. 1706. 3. An 
appliance in a printing-press, interposed 
between the platen or impression-cylinder 
and the sheet to be printed, in order to soften 
and equalize the pressure; in a hand press 
consisting of two frames (outer and inner t.) 
with sheets of parchment or strong linen 
stretched upon them, and enclosing a 
packing either of blanket, rubber, eto., or 
Sheets of paper, cloth, or other harder 
material, according to the nature of the 
work to be printed 1580. 4. Arch. = TYM- 
PANUM 3. 1704. 5. A tense membrane or thin 
plate in any mechanical apparatus, e.g. in a 
phonograph 1883. 

attrib.: t.-sheet, a sheet of paper, etc., laid on 
or fixed in the t., orig. as a guide for placing the 
sheets to be printed, 

Tympanal (tizmpünàl) a. (sb.) 1822. [f. 
TYMPANUM + -AL' l.] Anat. and Zool. = 
next 1. b.sb. A tympanal or tympanic bone 
1875. 

Tympanic (timpe-nik), a. (sb.) 1808. (T. 
as prec. + .] 1. Anat. and Zool. Of, per- 
taining to, or connected with the tympanum, 
or drum of the ear; of the nature of a tym- 
panum. 2. Pertaining to or resembling a 
drum; in Path. tympanitic 1891. 3. Arch. 
Pertaining to a tympanum 1909. 

1. T. bone, in mammals, a bone of annular or 
tubular form supporting the tympanic membrane 
and surrounding the external auditory meatus 
(in the adult forming part of the temporal bone); 
in lower vertebrates, one of several bones 
variously supposed to be homologous with this. 

B. as sb. Short for t. bone 1851. 

Tympaniform (ti-mpàni-, timpre-nifoim], 
a. 1854. [- Fr. tympaniforme (Cuvier), f. L. 
"TYMPANUM; see -FORM.] Nat. Hist. Having 
the form of a drum, or (usu.) of a drum-head; 
stretched like a drum-head: spec. applied to 
certain membranes in the bronchi of birds. 

Tympanist (ti-mpünist) 1611. [- Fr. 
iympaniste or f. TYMPAN + -IST.] One who 
beats or plays upon a drum, a drummer. 

Tympanites (timpiinoi-tiz). late ME. 
[Late L. — Gr. rwusavizss (Galen), f. uu? 
TwPANUM.] Path. Distention of the abdo- 
men by gas or air in the intestine, the peri- 
toneal cavity, or the uterus. 

Tympanitic (timpáni-tik), a. 1834. [- L. 
tympaniticus, f. tympanites; see prec. and 
-10.] Pertaining to, characteristic of, or 
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affected with tympanites; 
sounding. 

Tympanitis (timpüánoitis) 1797. [In 
Sense 1 an alteration of TyMPANITES. In 
sense 2 f. TYMPANUM + -ITI.] 1. = TYM- 
PANITES. 2. Inflammation of the lining mem- 
brane of the tympanum 1857. 

Tympano- (timpano), bef. a vowel occas. 
tympan-, comb. form repr. Gr. zóuzavor or 
L. TYMPANUM; as in Tympane:ctomy [Gr. 
roh, excision of the tympanic membrane. 
Ty:mpanohy:al a., pertaining to the tym- 
panum and the hyoid arch; epithet of a 
small bone or cartilage at the base of the 
styloid process, which in early life becomes 
fused with the temporal bone; sb. = t. bone 
or cartilage. 

Tympanum (ti-mpandm). Pl. tympana. 
1019. [L., drum, etc. — Gr. ruuνiö drum, f. 
nasalized var. of base of rízrew strike.] 1. A 
drum or similar instrument, as a tambourine 
or timbrel; also, the stretched membrane of 
a drum, a drum-head 1675, 2. Anat. The 
drum of the ear; the middle ear separated 
from the outer ear by the tympanic mem- 
brane, Also often applied to the tympanic 
membrane simply. 1619. b. Ornith. (a) Each 
of the two inflatable air-saes at the sides of 
the neck in certain birds, as grouse. (b) 
Applied to the bony labyrinth at the base of 
the trachea in certain species of duck, having 
resonant membranes in its walls. 1873. 3. 
Arch. a. The die or cubical portion of a 
pedestal. b. The vertical recessed face of a 
pediment, often adorned with sculpture. 
1658. 4. Mech. A kind of wheel (orig. drum- 
shaped) with curved radial partitions, used 
for raising water 1875. 

Tympany (timpàüni) 1528. . Gr, 
Twumavías (Galen), f. im e TYMPANUM.)] 1. 
= 'TYMPANITES; also sometimes used for a 
tumour or morbid swelling of any kind. Now 
rare or arch. tb. transf. or allus., esp. in ref. 
to pregnancy —1711. 2. fig. A swelling, as of 
pride, arrogance, self-conceit, etc., figured as 
a disease; a condition of being inflated or 
puffed up; an excess of something figured as 
aswelling; inflated style, turgidity, bombast. 
Now rare or Obs, 1581, 3, = TYMPANUM 1, 
Obs. or arch. 1535. 

1. b. A mere t.. .raised by a cushion DRYDEN. 
2. Puffed up with this Timpany of self conceit 
Burton. Dr. Johnson. he charges..with a 
plethoric and tautologic t. of sentence 1828. 

Tyne, obs. f. TIN, TIND, TINE. 

Tynwald (ti-nwold, toizn-), late ME. [- 
ON. *pingwall-, stem. of pingvolir, t. ping 
assembly, THING sb.* + volir field, level 
ground.] (Also T. Court.) In the Isle of Man, 
an annual convention attended by the 
governor (representing the sovereign), a 
council acting as the upper house, and the 
House of Keys, at which the laws which have 
been enacted are proclaimed to the people. 

Typal (toi-pal), a. 1853. [f. TYPE sb. + 
"AL! 1.] 1. Of the nature of, serving as, or 
answering to a type, pattern, or specimen; 
representative; typical. 2, Of or pertaining 
to printing type; typographical 1882. 

Type (taip), sb. 1470. [- Fr. type or L. 
lypus — Gr. runos blow, impression, image, 
figure, f. base of rízzew strike, beat.] 1. That 
by which something is symbolized or 
figured; a symbol, emblem; spec. in Theol. a 
person, object, or event of Old Testament 
history, prefiguring some person or thing 
revealed in the new dispensation; correl. to 
antitype. 12. A figure or picture of some- 
thing; a representation; an image or imita- 
tion (rare) 1774. b. Numism. The figure on 
either side of a coin or medal 1785. 3. A 
distinguishing mark or sign; a stamp (rare) 
1593. 4. Path. The characteristic form of a 
fever; esp. the character of an intermittent 
fever as determined by its period. Obs. or 
merged in 5, 1601. 5. The general form, 
structure, or character distinguishing a par- 
ticular kind, group, or class of beings or 
objects; hence transf. a pattern or model 
after which something is made 1843. b. Ch. 
Hist. (Gr. rúno ris mlorews type of the faith.) 
An edict of the Emperor Constans II, 
promulgated A.D. 648, prohibiting further 
discussion of the Monothelite controversy 


also, hollow- 
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1727. 6. A kind, class, or order as dist. by a. 
particular character 1854. 7. transf. A person 
or thing that exhibits the characteristic 
qualities of a class; a/typical example or 
instance 1842. b. spec. A person or thing 
that exemplifies the ideal qualities or 
characteristics of a kind or order; a perfect 
example or specimen of something; a model, 
pattern, exemplar 1847. 8. techn. a. Nat. 
Hist., etc. A certain general plan of structure 
characterizing a group of animals, plants, 
etc.; hence transf. a group or division of 
animals, etc., having a common form or 
structure 1850. b. Nat. Hist. A species or 
genus which most perfectly exhibits the 
essential characters of its family or group, 
and from which the family or group is (usu.) 
named; an individual embodying all the dis- 
tinctive characters of a species, etc. 1840. c. 
Chem. A simple compound taken as repre- 
senting the structure of more complex com- 
pounds 1852. d. Math. A succession of sym- 
bols susceptible of -- and — signs 1891. 9. 
A small rectangular block, usu. of metal or 
wood, having on its upper end a raised letter, 
figure, or other character, for use in printing 
1713. b. sing. Types collectively; letter. In 
t., set up ready for printing. 1778. c. transf. 
A printed character or characters, or an 
imitation of these 1784. 

1. In (the) t., in symbolic representation; He 
offered wine not water in the t.. of his bloud JER, 
TAYLOR. 3. Thy Father beares the t. of the King 
of Naples SHAKs. Tennis and tall Stockings, 
Short blistred Breeches, and those types of 
"Trauell SHAKS, 5. The t. upon which the whole 
was constructed 1857. 6. The instruction in both 
is of the same t. 1879. 7. Sir Roger de Coverley 
is a character, as well as a t. RUSKIN. b. Plato is 
the very t. of soaring philosophy J. H. NEWMAN. 
8. a. So careful of the t. she seems, So careless of 
the single life TENNYSON, 9. Musical types had.. 
been invented by an Italian 1880. b. This story 
goes straightway into t. DICKENS. €. To see small 
objects distinctly. such as, a small t. 1831. 

attrib, and Comb. 
a solid bar, as by the linotype; (5) in a typewriter, 
each of the bars carrying the letters or characters; 
~carriage, in a printing-machine, a frame carry- 
ing the form; -cutter, one who engraves the dies 
or punches from which types are cast; -cylinder, 
the cylinder on which the 5 or plates are 
fastened in a rotary press; -letter, each of the 
types or letters of a typewriter; -metal, an alloy 
of lead and antimony, sometimes with tin or 
bismuth, of which printing types are cast; 
script, typewritten matter or copy; also attrib. ; 
setter, a sun also, a composing- 
machine; so -setting, sb. and a.; -theory, Chem. 
the theory of the derivation of compounds from 
types by substitution; -wheel, a wheel with 
raised characters on its periphery, as in the 
printing telegraph and in some typewriters, 

Type (toip), v. 1596. [f. prec.] 1. (rans. 
a. Theol. To prefigure or foreshadow as a 
type; to represent in prophetic’ similitude. 
b. = TyriFY 1. 1836. 2. = Typiry 2. (rare) 
1627. 3. To print (rare) 1736. 4. trans. and 
intr. To typewrite 1888. 5. Med. To deter- 
mine the type of; esp. to determine the blood 
group to which a particular sample belongs 
1927. 

1. b. All nature typeth Thee and Thine 1839. 

-type (toip), sufix, repr. Fr. -type, L. -typus, 
Gr. unos, f. root of rute beat, strike; as 
in antitype, archetype, prototype; also, with 
the sense *type, block, or plate for printing 
from', in electrotype, stereotype; and with the 
sense ‘impression or picture’, also ‘process 
of reproduction’ as in autolype, collotype, 
platinotype. 

Typewrite (toi-p,roit), v. 1887. [Back- 
formation from next.] trans. To print by 
means of a typewriter; to type; also intr. to 
practise typewriting. So i 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 1881. Ty. pe written ppl. a. 

Typewriter (toi-p,roiitoi). 1875. lf. TYPE 
sb. + WRITER.] 1. A writing-machine having 
types for the letters of the alphabet, figures, 
and punctuation-marks, so arranged on 
separate rods (or on the periphery of a 
wheel) that as each key of the machine is 
depressed the corresponding character is 
imprinted in line on a moving sheet. 12. 
Obs. One who does typewriting; a TYPIST 
—1895. 

llTyphlitis (tifləi-tis). 1857. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. ruh the cecum or blind gut (n. of 
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TujAós blind) + Aris.] Path. Inflammation of 
the cecum, cecitis (often including appen- 
dicitis). Hence Typhlitic (tifli-tik) a, 

Typhlo- (tiflo), bef. a vowel regularly 
typhl-, — Gr. zvpro-, comb. form of wg 
blind; occurring in a few recent pathological 
and surgical terms relating to the cacum (Gr. 
tudhdv; See prec.). 

Typhlosole (ti-flosd"l). Also -solis, 1859. 
lirreg. f. Gr. repdds blind + coXjv channel, 
pipe, Zool. A ridge or fold extending along 
the inner wall of the intestine and partly 
dividing tbe cavity of it, in various animals, 
as lampreys and certain ascidians, molluscs, 
and worms. 

Typho- (tei fo), — Gr. zuge-, comb. form 
of ró$os (see TYPHUS); used as comb. form of 
"TTYPHUS or TYPHOID, in recent terms of 
pathology, etc.; as Typhomala-rial a., 
applied to a fever exhibiting both typhoid 
and malarial symptoms, or to typhoid fever 
with malarial complications, or of malarial 
origin. Typhoto-xin, a poisonous ptomaine 
obtained from cultures of the bacillus of 
typhoid fever. 

Typheean (toifi-in), a. [prop. T'yphočan 
(toifoi-àn), f. Typhoeus, Gr. Todweds, name of 


a giant of Greek mythology; see -AN.] 
Belonging to or characteristic of Typhoeus. 
MILT. 

Typhoid (tai-foid), a. (sb. 1800. lt. 


TYPHUS + -Orb. Cf. Fr. typhoide.] Path. 1. 
Resembling or characteristic of typhus; 
applied to a class of febrile diseases ex- 
hibiting symptoms similar to those of ty phus. 
or to such symptoms themselves, esp. to a 
state of delirious stupor occurring in certain 
fevers, 2. T. fever: a specific eruptive fever 
(formerly supposed to be a variety of 
typhus), characterized by intestinal inflam- 
mation and ulceration; also called enteric 
fever 1845. b. Of, pertaining to, charac- 
teristic of, or affected with typhoid fever 
1871. B. sb. Short for t. fever 1861. b. A case 
of typhoid; a patient suffering from typhoid 
(collog.) 1890. Hence Typhoi-dal a. per- 
taining to, characteristic of, resembling, or 
having the character of t. fever. 

Typhomania (toifomé'-nid). 1093, [mod. 
L. — Gr. rvdwpavia, f. ridos TYPHUS + pavia 
MANIA; by mod. writers taken as f. TYPHUS 
(in the mod. sense) + Manis.) Path. De. 
lirium accompanied with stupor, occurring 
in typhus and other fevers. 

Typhon: (tai-fon). 1592. [- L. Typhon = 
Gr. Tv$óv, name of a giant; also, a tempes- 
tuous wind (see next), and applied to a comet 
or meteor.] The name of a giant or monster 
of ancient Greek mythology (according to 
Hesiod, the son of Typhoeus, and father of 
the Winds; later identified with Typhoeus), 
fabled to have been buried under Mount 
Etna, and represented as having a hundred 
heads and breathing out flames; also used as 
a name for the Egyptian evil divinity Set. 
Hence allus. Hence Typho nian a. pertain- 
ing to or connected with T. or Set. H 

Ty:phon*. Now rare or Obs. 1555. L- Gr. 
roche; see prec. In later use partly suggested 
by TYPHOON.] A whirlwind, cyclone, tor- 
nado; a violent storm of wind, a hurricane. 

Typhonic (taifg-nik), a. 1865. [- Gr. 
Tebowaós, f. Tod; see TYPHON', -10.] l. 
Having the charaeter of a whirlwind or 
tornado; tempestuous. 2. = TYPHONIAN 1874. 

Typhoon (toifü-n) 1588. [In sense b — 
Chinese fai fung, dial. vars. of ta big, féng 
wind. In sense a - Pg. tufão — Hind. C 
Arab.) fūfān hurricane, tornado. Cf. 
TYPHON*] a. A violent storm or tempest 
occurring in India. b. A violent cyclonic 
storm or hurricane occurring in the China 
seas and adjacent regions, chiefly during the 
period from July to October. 

Typhous (toi-fos) a. 1805. [f. TYPHUS + 
-OU&.] Path. Pertaining to or having the 
character of typhus. 

Typhus (toi-fis). 1643, [In sense 1 late L., 
in sense 2 mod.L. typhus (De Sauvages, 1759) 
— Gr, rí$os smoke, vapour, stupor, f. rede 
to smoke.] +1. Pride, haughtiness, conceit. 
2. Path. An acute infectious fever, charac- 
terized by great prostration and a petechial 
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eruption, and occurring chiefly in crowded 
tenements, etc. Also t. fever. 1785. 

Typic (ti-pik), 4. 1601. [~ Fr. typique — late 
L. typicus — Gr. vvzixós typical, f. nö TYPE; 
see I.] 1. = next 1. 1610. 12. Of a fever: 
Conforming to a particular type; inter- 
mittent; periodic —1857. 

Typical (ti-pikal), a. 1012. [- med.L. 
typicalis (Aquinas), f. late L. typicus; see 
prec., -AL' I.] 1. Of the nature of, or serving 
as, a type or emblem; pertaining or relating 
to a type or types; symbolical, emblematic. 
2. Having the qualities of a type or speci- 
men; serving as a representative specimen 
of a class or kind 1860. b. Nat. Hist. That is 
the type of the genus, family, etc. 1847. 3. 
Of or pertaining to a type or representative 
specimen; distinctive, characteristic 1850. 4. 
Of or pertaining to printers’ type; typo- 
graphical. Now rare or Obs. 1770. 

1. He renewed the custome of expounding 
Scripture in a typicall way 1661, 2. Horace is a t. 
Roman of the intellectual sort 1881. Hence 
Typica. lity. Ty:pical-ly ad ess. 

ypification (ti:pifiké'! 1811. lt. 
next; see -FICATION.] The action of typifying; 
representation by a type or symbol; also, 
that which typifies; an exemplification. 

Typify (ti-pifoi), v. 1034. [f. L. typus TYPE 
sb.; see -FY.] I. trans. To represent or express 
by a type or symbol; to serve as a type, 
figure, or emblem of; to symbolize; to pre- 
figure. 2. To serve as the typical spec- 
imen of (a class, family, etc.); to exhibit 
the essential characters of; to exemplify 
1854, 

1. Glorie by the wreath is typifide 1634. 

Typist (toi-pist). 1843. [f. TYPE sb. + 
-E8T.] 1. One who uses type; a printer, a 
compositor (rare). 2. One who does type- 
writing, esp. as a regular occupation 1885. 

Typo (toipo), sb. (a.) slang. 1816. [Short 
for typographer or typographic.] A typogra- 
pher, a printer; spec. a compositor. b. 
attrib. or as adj. TYPOGRAPHIC 1891. 

Typo- (toi-po, ti-po), bef. a vowel typ-, 
comb. form repr. Gr. runes TYPE sb.; as in 
Typonym (toi-pónim), Nat. Hist. a name 
based on a type or specimen; hence Typo- 
nymal (-onimál), Typonymic (-dni-mik), 
adjs. 

Typograph (toi-p-, ti-pógraf). 1737. [= Fr. 
typographe (XVI) or mod. L. typographus; see 
TYPE, -GRAPH.] 1. A typographer or typo- 
graphist. 2. A writing-machine for the blind 
in which pressure upon raised types causes 
wo corresponding letters to be printed 

Typographer (taip-, tipo-gráfoz). 1643. 
If. Fr. typographe or mod.L. typographus; see 
prec., -GRAPHER.] One who is skilled in 
typography; a printer. 

Typographic (toip-, tipdgre-fik), a. 1778. 
[7 mod.L. typographicus; see TYPE, -GRAPHIC.] 
Ot or pertaining to printing, typographical. 

Typographical (toip-, tipdgre-fikal), d. 
1593. [f. as prec. + -AL' 1; see -ICAL.] 1. Of or 
Pertaining to typography or printing; con- 
nected or dealing with printing. b. Produced 
or expressed by typography or in print; 
printed 1803. 12. Emblematic; figurative. 
Jonxsox. Hence Typofra-phically adv. 

Typo-graphist. rare. 1890. (f. TYPO- 
GRAPH(Y + IS.] One versed in the history 
9r art of printing; a student of typography. 

Typography (toip-, tipg-grafi). 1041. [- 
Fr. typographie (xvi) or mod. L. typographia; 
See TYPE, -GRAPHY.] 1. The art or practice of 
Printing. 2. The action or process of print- 
QE; esp. the setting and arrangement of 
ypes and printing from them; hence, the 
arrangement and appearance of printed 
nae 1697. b. transf. Printed matter; 
letterpress MILT. 

Typology (toipooódsi. 1845. [f. TYPO- + 
ü GY.] 1. The study of symbolic representa- 
son. esp. of the origin and meaning of 
ae types; also, transf. symbolic sig- 
E cance, representation, or treatment; 
embolism. 2. The study of or a discourse 
a Printing types or printing 1882. 3. 
remake, (after G.] The classification of 

mains and specimens according to the type 
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they exhibit and its evolution, etc. 1886. So 
Typologic, -al adjs., -ally adv. Typo. lo- 
gist, a student of t. 


Tyranness (toi*-rinés). 1590. [f. L. 
iyrannus TYRANT + -ESS'. Cf. med.L. 
tyrannissa (x1v),] A female tyrant, 

Tyrannic (ti-, teire-nik), a. 1491. [= 


(O)Fr. tyrannique — L. tyrannicus — Gr. 
Tupavvukós, f. parvos TYRANT; see .I 
next. 

Tyrannical (ti-, toire-nikal), a. 1560. [f. 
as prec, + -AL' 1; see -ICAL.] I. Of, pertaining 
to, or befitting an absolute ruler or his 
government; arbitrary, despotic. 2. a. Of 
the nature or character of a tyrant; acting or 
operating in an oppressive, cruel, or unjustly 
severe manner 1538. b Of, pertaining to, or 
befitting a tyrant; severely oppressive; 
despotically harsh or cruel 1579. 

1. A t. dynasty 1838, 2. a. A dark and t. super- 
stition MORLEY. Hence Tyra:nnical-ly adv., 
-ness. 

"Tyrannicide' (ti-, toire-nisoid). 1657. [- 
Fr. tyrannicide — L. tyrannicida, f. tyrannus; 
see -CIDE 1.] One who kills a tyrant. 

Tyra:nnicide*. 1650. [- Fr. tyrannicide — 
L. tyrannicidium, f. as prec.; see -CIDE 2.) 
"The killing of a tyrant. Hence Tyra:nnici-- 
dal a. pertaining or relating to, disposed or 
inclined to, t. 

Tyrannize (tiranoiz), v. 1494. [- (O)Fr. 
tyranniser, f. tyran TYRANT; see -IZE. Cf. late 
L. tyrannizare.] 1. a. intr. To be a despot or 
absolute ruler; to exercise absolute rule. 
Const. over, 1590. fb. trans. To rule over or 
dominate with absolute power —1795. 2. intr. 
To reign tyrannically; to rule despotically or 
oppressively 1494. 3. To act tyraunically, 
play the tyrant; to exercise power or control 
oppressively or cruelly 1529. b. fig. of things 
1588. 4. trans. To rule or govern tyrannically ; 
to treat tyrannically, play the tyrant to or 
over. Now rare. 1533. b. fig. of things 1588. 
15. To render tyrannical. MILT. 

1. Polycrates, who..tyrannized in Samos 
Honnks. 2. Oppressing and tyrannizing ouer her 
Maiesties subiects 1588. 3. The great were not 
allowed to t. over the poor 1846. b. The influences 
which t. over human passions and opinions 1805. 
4. Had. rather sit still, and let his Country be 
tyrannized MrpT. b. Poverty, which doth so t., 
crucifie, and generally depresse vs BURTON. 
Hence Ty: r, one who or that which 
tyrannizes. 

Tyrannous (ti-rinos), a. 1491. [f. tyran 
TYRANT + -OUs.] 1. Characterized by or 
inclined to tyranny; ruling or acting tyran- 
nically; despotic. 2. transf. Of the nature of 
or involving tyranny; oppressive, unjustly 
severe or cruel 1556, 

1. The t. handes of any earthly Pharao 1577. 
fig. Yeeld vp (O Loue) thy Crowne To t. Hate 
SHAKS. Hence Ty-rannous-ly adv., -ness. 

Tyranny (tirüni). late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
tyrannie — late L. tyrannia, f. L. tyrannus 
TYRANT; see -Y*.] 1. The government of a 
tyrant or absolute ruler; the position or rule 
of a tyrant. b. gen. Absolute sovereignty 
1651. c. With a and pl. A state ruled by a 
tyrant or absolute prince; an absolute or 
despotic government 1605. 2. The action or 
government of a tyrannical ruler; oppressive 
or unjustly severe government. late ME. 3. 
Arbitrary or oppressive exercise of power; 
unjustly severe use of one’s authority; harsh, 
severe, or unmerciful action; with a and pl., 
an instance of this. late ME. b. Violent or 
lawless action. Obs. or arch. 1475. 

1. Pisistratus began to affect the T. of that city 
1727. c. In most of the cities there were erected 
Tyrannies HOBBES. 2. Parliament T. began to 
succeed Church T. DE For. 3. 'Tis t. to trample 
on him that prostrates himself FULLER. 

Tyrant (toi-ránt), sb. [ME. tira(u)nd, 
tirant, also tyran - OFr. tyrant, tiran (mod. 
tyran) — L. tyrannus — Gr. rípawos. (OFr. 
tyrant is analogical after forms in -ANT.)) 1. 
One who seizes upon the sovereign power in 
a state without legal right; an absolute ruler; 
a usurper. (Chiefly in ref. to ancient rulers.) 
12. A ruler, governor, prince 1737. 3. A king 
or ruler who exercises his power in an 
oppressive, unjust, or cruel manner; a 
despot ME. 4. One who treats those under 
his control tyrannically ME. tb. By exten- 
sion: Any one who acts in a cruel, violent, or 
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wicked manner; a ruffian, desperado; a 
villain. Hence as a term of reproach. ~1578. 
€. fig. Anything of which the action is 
likened to that of a tyrannical ruler 1508. 5. 
Ornith. Any bird of the family Tyrannide; 
esp. any of several species of the genus 
Tyrannus, noted for attacking and driving 
off any other bird approaching its nesting 
place. Also called t.-bird, t.-flycatcher. 1730. 
6. attrib. or as adj. That is a tyrant, tyran- 
nical, tyrannous; also, characteristic of a 
tyrant ME. 

1. A tyraunt pat was kyng of sysile CHAUCER. 3. 
Do not tyrants. . Think men were born for slaves 
to kings? Gay, 4. A Plague vpon the T. that I 
serue SHAKS. b. I was a blasphemar, and a per- 
secuter, and a tyraunt TINDALE 1 Tim. 1:13. C. 
Public opinion, the test t. of these times 1847. 
6. When t. custom had not shackled man THOM- 


SON. 

Comb.: t.-bird: see sense 5; -flycatcher, 
-shrike, species of Tyrannus, resembling, and 
formerly confused with, the Muscicapide and 
Laniide. Hence Ty-rant v. intr, to play the t., 
to tyrannize (also with it). 

Tyre, tyer (toir) India. 1613. [— 
Tamil fayir.] Name in India for curdled 
milk and cream beginning to turn sour, 

Tyre? (toi). Also U.S, tire. 1796. [var. 
of "TI sb.] 1. The iron or steel rim of a 
wheel, esp. the steel rim of the driving wheel 
of a locomotive. 2. A rubber cushion around 
the wheel of a bicycle, motor-car, etc. 1875. 
Hence Tyred ppl. a. furnished with a t. or 
tyres: chiefly in compounds. 

Tyrian (tiriün) a. and sb. 1513. (f. L. 
Tyrius (f. Tyrus Tyre) + -AN.] A. adj. Of or 
belonging to, native of, or made in Tyre, an 
ancient Phoenician city on the Mediter- 
ranean, the centre of an extensive com- 
merce. b. spec. in ref. to the dye anciently 
made at Tyre from molluscs: see PURPLE B. 
1. 1616. B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Tyre 
1513. 

b. Another finds the way to dye in Grain, And 
make Calabrian Wool receive the T. Stain 
DRYDEN. 

Tyro: see TIRO. 

Tyrolean (tiró*liàn) a. and sb. 1809. [f. 
Tyrol -- -EAN.] A. adj. Belonging to Tyrol 
(often called ‘the Tyrol’), a province of 
Austria-Hungary 1859. B. sb. A native or 
inhabitant of Tyrol 1809. So Tyrolese (.) 
a. and sb. 

Tyrolite (ti-rdloit). 1854. [- G. tirolit, f. 
Tyrol, where found; see Tk, 2 b.] Min. 
Hydrous arsenate of copper, found usually 
in reniform masses of pale green colour. 

Tyrosine (toi*roszn). 1857. [irreg. f. Gr. 
Twpós cheese + -INE'.] Chem. A white crys- 
talline substance (C,H, N OY produced by 
the decomposition of proteins. 

\Tyrotoxicon  (toi?roto-ksikon). 1880. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. rupdés cheese + ro&uóv poison.] 
Chem. A poisonous ptomaine (diazobenzene 
hydroxide, C. H. N. N. O II), produced by a 
microbe in stale cheese and milk; cheese- 
poison. Also Tyroto-xin. 

Tyrrhene (tizin, tirt-n), a. and sb. late 
ME. - L. T'yrrhenus of or pertaining to the 
Tyrrheni or Etruscans.] = next. 

Coasting the T. shore MILT. 

Tyrrhenian (tiri-niàn), a. and sb. 1000. 
It. L. Tyrrhenus (see prec.) or Tyrrhenia 
Etruria + -AN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
the Tyrrheni or their country; Etruscan, 
Etrurian. B. sb. One of the Tyrrheni; an 
Etruscan. 

A. T. Sea, the sea lying between the mainland of 
m and the islands of Corsica, Sardinia, and 

icily. 

Tyrtæan (toitiin), a. 1879. (f. proper 
name Tyrteus, Gr. Tupratos + -AN.] Pertain- 
ing to or in the style of Tyrtæus, a Greek poct 
of the 7th century B.C., who composed 
martial songs for the Spartans; martial, 
warlike. 

Tysonite (toi:sonoit). 1880. [f. name of 
S. T. Tyson + -ITE* 2 b.] Min. A rare native 
fluoride of the cerium metals. 

Tzar, etc.: see CZAR, TSAR. 

Tzigane (tsigi-n), sb. and a. 1885. I- Fr. 
izigane (with tz of G. origin — Magyar 
cigány.] A. sb. A Hungarian gipsy 1887. B. 
adj. That is a Tzigane; pertaining to or con- 
sisting of Tziganes 1885. 
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U (yü), the twenty-first letter of the modern 
English, and the twentieth of the ancient Ro- 
man alphabet, is a differentiated form of the 
letter V. Latin MSS. written in capitals have 
V only, modified in uncial, half-uncial, and 
minuscule MSS. into U. In Anglo-Saxon 
MSS. U was regularly employed as a minus- 
oule to denote the vowel u, the corresponding 
capital being either V or U. In ME. after 
continental usage, the two symbols u and v 
were employed without distinction in value, 
but with preferences (1) for v as initial letter 
and u elsewhere (under, vain, but full, euer), 
and (2) for v where it made for clearness, e.g. 
next to n or m (tone, muse). During the 16th 
century, continental printers began to dis- 
tinguish u as the vowel symbol, and v as 
the consonantal: and by 1630 this distinction 
was established in English also. V remained. 
the capital symbol for both vowel and con- 
sonant rather longer, but during the 17th 
century was replaced in the vowel function. 
first by U, and later by U. From about 1700, 
the vowel has been denoted by U, u, and 
the consonant by V, v. Dictionaries and 
alphabetical lists continued, into the 19th 
century, to give the items beginning with u 
and v as a single series, va- being followed by 
vb- (= ub-), ete.; this practice is still con- 
tinued in some book-catalogues. 

The vowel sounds of u in OE. were two, re- 
sembling those now heard (short) in pull and 
bush, and (long) in rude and brute. In ME. the 
short sound was still represented by u, but 
the long by the new symbol ou adopted from 
French, while u had acquired (in addition to 
its old short sound in native words) the short 
and long sounds of French u (i, d) in words 
introduced from Latin and French. In mod. 
Eng. the à of OE. and ME. has become nor- 
mally (D) written u or o, as in dumb, sun, 
thus, some, love, but retains its old sound uni- 
versally in a few words, as bull, bush, pul, ete., 
and locally in a much larger number. The 
OE. à (ME. ou) has become the diphthong 
(au), written ow or ou, as in town, thou; but 
the ME. 4 from French and Latin has be- 
come the diphthong (id, iü*) written u, 
ue, u. .e, as in huge, due, cure, with reduction 
to (ù, de), after s (= f, 5), j, and r, as in sure, 
jury, brute, and optionally after l, as in lute, 
lure, and more widely in American usage. 
(A further development of (ù?) to (5°) before 
(r), (3) is characteristic of the pronunciation 
of some speakers.) In combination with 
other vowels, w is employed in the groups au 
(9), eu (12), ow (with varying value as in foul, 
soul, four, young, route), ue and ui (iù, d) as in 
hue, true, nuisance, fruit. Between g and a 
vowel, and in final -que, w is often silent, as 
in guard, guide, plague, grotesque: it has the 
value of (w) after qin other positions and in 
some words after s and g (queen, persuade, 
anguish). The pronunciation of the name 
of the letter has changed from (i) to (ii) in 
accordance with the change in the sound 
which it represents in words of French or 
Latin origin. 

I. I. The letter or its name. b. = You pron, in 
IOU. 2. With ref. to the shape of the (capital) 
letter, cape attrib. or Comb., as U-like, U bolt, - 
magnet. b. Something shaped like the letter U. 
3, Used to denote serial order. II. 1. Abbrevs.: 
U = Uranium; U.C. upcast shaft; U.K. — 
United Kingdom; U.P. — United Presbyterian; 
U.S., U.S.A. = United States (of America); 
V. S. S. R. = Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
2. slang. U.P., the spelling pronunciation of UP 
adv, (adv, II. 3 c), as in it is all U.P. 

Uberous (yibéros, a. Now rare. 1524. 
[f. L. uber rich, fruitful + -ovs.] 1. Of ani- 
mals or the breasts: Abounding in milk 1624. 
12. Of places: Fertile —1651. 3. Abundant, 
copious 1633, 

Uberty (yi-baati). Now rare. late ME. [- 
OFr. uberlé or L. ubertas, f. uber; see prec., 
7TY!.] Rich growth, fertility; copiousness. 

Ubication (yübiké-fon) 1644. [7 med.L. 
ubicatio, In- whereness (XIV), f. ubicare 
situate, f. L. ubi where; see -ATION.] The 
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being in or occupying a certain place; 
location. 

Ubiety (yuboréti) 1674. [-  med.L. 
ubietas (XII), f. L. ubi where; see -ITY.] 
Condition in respect of place or location; 
local relationship. 

Ubiquarian (yZbikwé?-riün). 1737. f. L. 
"ubique everywhere; see -ARIAN.] A. sb. t1. pl. 
A society or club existing in the 18th cent. 
—1761. 2. A person who goes everywhere 
(rare) 1707. B. adj. = UBIQUITOUS 1762. 

Ubiquitarian (yubikwité*rián). 1640. [f. 
as next + -AN; see -ARIAN.] A. sb. Chiefly in 
pl.: One of those Lutherans who held that 
Christ's body was everywhere present at all 
times 1651. B. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or 
holding this doctrine 1640. 2. = UBIQUITOUS 
(rare) 1641. Hence Ubiquita-rianism = 
UBIQUITISM. 

Ubiquitary (yubi-kwitüri), sb. and a. 1585. 
[= mod. L. ubiquitarius, f. L. ubique every- 
where; see -ARY'.] A. sb. 1. A person or 
thing that is or can be everywhere at once. 
Now rare. 1587. 12. = UBIQUITARIAN sb, 1709. 

1. A Nymph. all motion, an ubiquitarie, Shee is 
euerywhere B. Joxs. 

B. adj. 11. = UbBiQUITARIAN a. 1. 1003. 2. 
= UBIQUITOUS. Now rare. 1609. 

2. The u. Assistance of the Deity is celebrated by 
-.the Psalmist STEELE. A few, such as the 
Dandelion and the Daisy, may be said to be al- 
most u. 1853. 

Ubiquitism (yubikwitiz'm). 1017. lt. 
UBIQUITY (sense 1) + -ISM.] The doctrine of 
the omnipresence of Christ's body. 

Ubiquitous (yubi-kwitos) a. 1837. [t. 
UBIQUITY + -ous,] 1. Everywhere perva- 
sively present, as God, an influence 1760. b. 
With joc. exaggeration, esp of persons: 
"Turning up’ everywhere 1752. 2. Univer- 
sally or widely distributed as a class or its 
members 1840. 

1. Heathendom was as a beleaguered city, mas- 
tered by an u. Presence PUSEY. b. Here as he lay 


nursing himself, u. Mr. Holt reappeared THACKE- 
RAY. Hence Ubi-quitously adv., Ubi-quitous- 
ness. 


Ubiquity (yubikwiti) 1576. [- mod.L. 
ubiquitas, f. L. ubique everywhere; see -ITY.] 
1. Theol. The omnipresence of Christ or of his 
body as maintained by the Ubiquitarians. 2. 
The capacity of being everywhere at the 
same time: a, In general use 1597. b. as an 
attribute of God. (Variously taken as 
synonymous with or distinct from omni- 
presence). 1007. C. As expressing the Sove- 
reign's relation to his Courts of law 1765. 

1. Out of which vbiquitie of his body they gather 
the presence thereof with that sanctified bread 
and wine HOOKER. 2. a. The attention and acti- 
vity which Quentin bestowed..had in it some- 
thing that gave him the appearance of u. SCOTT, 
b. By God's Omnipresence, or U., we must be 
understood to mean that his Power and Know- 
ledge extend to all Places 1748. Most Christians 
do not believe in the omnipresence of God; they 
only believe in His u. 1855. c. The legal w. of the 
king. His majesty, in the eye of the law, is al- 
ways present in all his courts. BLACKSTONE. 

U-boat (yü:bó*t) 1916. [- G. U-boot, 
abbrev. of unterseeboot *under-sea boat’.) A 
German submarine. 

Udal (yū-dăl). 1500. [Orkney and Shet- 
land form of ODAL.) 1. The old native form 
of freehold tenure in Orkney and Shetland 
1588. b. Land so held 1750. 2. attrib. Held or 
holding by, or based on, this tenure 1500. 

2. There are three kinds of tenure of lands in 
Scotland. ..Thirdly, the U., being a right com- 
pleat without writing. 1793. Hence U-daller, a 
tenant of land by udal right. U-dally adv. 

Udder (vdox. [OE. der = OFris., OS. 
Ader, MLG., MDu. üder (Du. uier, uijer), 
OHG. iter (G. ewer) :- WGme. *üór-. The 
OE. long vowel has been shortened as in 
adder, fodder.] 1. The pendulous baggy 
organ, with two or more nipples, by which 
the milk is secreted in some female animals 
OE. b. This part of an animal as an article 
of food 1474. 2. poet. (in l.). A dug or teat 
(rare) 1582. 

1. Milk pressed from the swelling u. by the gentle 
hand of the beauteous milk-maid JOHNSON, b. 
Mr. Creed and I to the Leg in King Street, where 
he and I, and my Will had a good u. to dinner 
Pepys. 2. A Lyonesse, with vdders all drawne 
drie SHAKS. Hence U-ddered a. 

Udometer (yudg-mitas). 


1825. [= Fr. 
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udométre, f. L. udus wet; see -METER.] A rain- 
gauge. 

TUds, var. of Ops. 1586. Common in trivial 
oaths in the 17th cent. —1854. 

Saint. Uds Niggers, but I will...Wood. Uds Nig- 
gers, I confess, is a very dreadful Oath DRYDEN, 

Ufer (vifo). 1754. [- Du. juffer spar.] 
A fir pole or piece of timber from 4 to 7 in, 
thick and from 20 to 40 ft. long. 

Ugglesome (v'g'ls)m), a. Now rare. 1561, 
(app. f. tuggle ugly + some’. Cf. Ucsomn,} 
Fearful, horrible, gruesome. 

Ugh (ub, n*), int. and sb. 1765. [Imitative.] 
1. A representation of the sound of a cough; 
the sound itself. 2. An interjection of disgust 
1837. 

1. The usurer. .concluded his speech with a dry 
‘ugh, ugh’ Scorr. 2. It may have been a water- 
rat I speared, But, ugh! it sounded like a baby's 
shriek BROWNING. 

Uflification (n:glifiké'-fon). 1820. [f. next; 
see -FICATION.] 1, The action or process of 
uglifying. 2. That which uglifies 1890, 

Uglify (vglifoi), v. 1576. [f. UGLY a. + 
x.] trans. To make ugly. 

The Covenanters had uglified it with pews and a. 
gallery, and whitewash HAWTHO 

Ugliness (»:glinés), ME, If. U . 
fl. Horror, dread, loathing. late ME. 2. 
The state of being ugly to look at; horrible, 
repulsive, unpleasing appearance ME. b. An 
ugly thing or feature 1856. 3. Moral repulsive- 
ness 1601. 

2. The Egyptians. . were. , punished. with. the 
number and vglines of them [frogs] 1608, A thing 
whose face, through u., frights children MIDDLE- 
TON. 3. The Bible tells the shameful history in all 
its naked u. 1869. 

Ugly (vgl), a. (adv., sb.) ME. [- ON. 
uggligr to be feared, f. ugga fear; see -LY'. 
Cf. UGSOME.] A. adj. 1. Frightful or horrible, 
esp. through deformity or squalor. (Now 
merged in sense 3.) 12, Of events, times, 
sounds: Terrible —1725. 3. Repulsive to the 
eye; unpleasant to look at; unsightly ME. 
b. fig. Repulsive to the imagination, un- 
pleasant to contemplate 1440. 4. Morally 
repulsive; base, degraded, vile ME. 5. Of 
rank smell or taste; noisome. Now rare. 
late ME. 6. Repugnant to refined taste; 
objectionable, disagreeable 1621. 7. Trouble- 
some, ominous, dangerous; suggestive of 
trouble or danger 1645. b, Of weather, 
sky, etc.: Stormy, threatening 1744. c. U. 
customer, a person formidable to attack or 
deal with 1811. 8. Illtempered 1687. 9. 
Comb., as u.-faced, -looking, tempered adjs. 

1. Fayne would I die, but darksome vgly Death 
With-holds his darte 1594. 2. Great numbers 
came down to the shore, staring at us, and making 
confused u. noises DE FOE. 3. 1 cannot tell by 
what Logick we call a Toad, a Beare, or an Ele- 
phant, u. Sin T. BROWNE, You would be less 
zealous were the Queen old and u. 1742. The 
house itself was an u. residence TROLLOPE. U, 
duckling: (in allusion to the cygnet in a brood of 
ducks), a person of unpromising appearance or 
quality who ultimately proves handsome or suc- 
cessful. b. Amazement is the uggli'st shape of 
fear DAVENANT. 4. Tokens that God was grie- 
yously offended with such u. deeds 1650. 5. 
Stinking things have filthy and u. Vapors 1668. 
6. The one person who comes out of that strife 
with an u. stain upon his shield. .was the Prime 
Minister 1888. 7. I had an u. giddy fit last night 
in my chamber Swirr. A long preface. is an u. 
symptom and always forebodes great sterility 
CowPER. The Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. admitted some u. facts 1890. b. With an 
u. black sky above, and an angry sea beneath 
KINGLAKE. c. You will find me, my young sir, an 
U. Customer! DICKENS. 8. He turned upon her 
with his ugliest look Dickens. The clever 
promptitude with which they manage the brutes 
who look at all u. 1896. 4 

B. adv. Terribly; uglily; tilltemperedly- 
Now rare. late ME. 

With that he looked u. upon them BUNYAN. 

C. sb. l. An ugly person, animal, etc. 
Chiefly in beauties and uglies. 1755. 2. A kind 
of shade projecting from a lady's hat or 
bonnet 1850. " 

2. The broad eaves project so far over that they 
remind you almost of a lady's ‘u,’ 1856, Henga 
U'glily adv. in an u. manner. U'gly v. trans. to 
uglify. 4l 

Ugrian (d griaän, yi-g-), a. and sb. 1841. 
If. Ugrg, the name given by early 9 
writers to an Asiatic race dwelling east o! 
the Ural mountains.] A. adj. Also U'ric 
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(see -10) 1884. Of or belonging to a division of 
Ural-Altaic peoples including the Finns and 
Magyars. B. sb. 1, A member of the Ugrian 
stock 1841. 2. The Ugrian language 1862. 

Ugsome (v'gsim), a. Chiefly north. and Sc. 
late ME. [f. ME. ugge, mod. dial. ug + 
-s0ME!.] Horrible, loathsome. (The modern 
literary use is perhaps due to Scott.) 

Such an euyl fauoured face, such an vgsome 
countenaunce LATIMER, Hence U-gsomely adv. 
rare. U*'$someness. 

Uhlan (tan, vu. lam). 1753. [- Fr. uhlan, 
G. u lan — Pol. ulan, hulan — Turk. oğlan 
youth, servant.] A type of cavalryman or 
Jancer, orig. in the Polish and latterly in the 
German armíes. 

\Uigur (wīgu1). Also Ouigour. 1785. 
[East Turk. Lic, f. ui follow + -gur adj. 
suffix.) A. sb. 1, A Turk of the eastern 
branch prominent in Central Asia from the 
8th to the 12th cent. 1785. 2. The language 
of the Uigurs 1843. B. adj. Of or pertaining 
to the Uigurs 1844. So Uigu-rean, - ian, -ic, 
adjs. 1773. 

Uitlander (oi-t-, 2-tlandes). 1892. [S. Afr. 
Du., f. Du. uit OUT + land LAND; see -ER*.) 
= OUTLANDER b. 

Ukase (yuké^s) Also ukaz. 1729. [= 
Russ. ukáz, f. ukazdt' show, order, decree.] 
1. An edict of the Russian emperor as govern- 
ment. 2. (ransf. Any arbitrary order 1818. 

i yukré'niün). 1816. [7 Ukraine, a 
of Russia, — Russ. ukrdina 
frontier regions, f. u at + Kral edge; see 
-IAN.] A. adj. Of the Ukraine. B. sb. 1. A 
native of the Ukraine 1823. 2. The Ukrainian 
Slavonic dialect 1886. 

Ukulele (yükülé^li). 1900. Also uke-. 
[Hawaiian] A  four-stringed Hawaiian 
guitar. 

-ular, sufix, repr. L. -ularis (see -ULE, -AR!) 
in adjs. formed from sbs. in -ulus, -ula, -ulum. 
Of Eng. adjs. in -ular some, as angular, are 
adaptations of L., med.L., or mod.L. forms, 
while others, as auricular, are formed directly 
on L. sbs. When both the simple noun and 
the dim. exist as gland and glandule, the adj. 
in -ular is usu. associated with the former 


(glandular — of the glands). 
Ulcer (»15s01) sb. late ME. [- L. ulcus, 
ulcer-, rel. to Gr. (os wound, sore.] 1. Path. 


An erosive solution of continuity in any ex- 
ternal or internal surface of the body, form- 
ing a purulent open sore. b. Used in sing. as 
a generic term 1023. 2. fig. A corroding or 
corrupting influence; a moral plague-spot 
1592. Hence U-Icer v. (now rare), to ulcerate 
(trans. and absol.) 1590, U-Icered ppl. a. = 
ULCERATED ppl. a. 1575. 

Ulcerate (»lsore't) v. late ME. [- 
"ulcerat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. ulcerare, f. ulcus; 
see prec., - ATE“. ] I. intr. To form an ulcer or 
ulcers; to fester. 2, trans. To cause ulcers in 
or on 1550. 3. fig. To irritate or poison like an 
ulcer 1647. Hence U-lcerated ppl. a., con- 
verted into, afflicted with, or characterized 
by an ulcer or ulcers 1547. 

Ulceration (»lsoré-fon) late ME. [- L. 
ulceratio, In-, f. as prec.; see -ION. Cf. (O)Fr. 
ulcération.] Path. 1. The formation of ulcers; 
the being or becoming ulcerated; an ulcer- 
1850 condition. 2. An ulcer or group of ulcers 

Ulcerative (v:lsərë'tiv, -&tiv), a. 1575. [f. 
ULorRATE + -IvE. Of. Fr. ulcératif (Xv). ] 1. 
Causing ulceration. 2, Of the nature of 
ulceration 1800. 3, Accompanied by ulcera- 
tion 1813. 4, Caused by ulceration 1876. 

Ulcerous (n-Isaras), a. 1577. -L. ulcerosus, 
f. ulcus, ulcer-; see ULCER, -0vs.] 1. Of the 
nature of an ulcer. 2. Exhibiting ulceration 
1599. 3. Due to ulcers 1641. 

-ule, suffix, repr. L. dim. endings -ulus, -ula, 
-ulum (e.g. globulus, glandula, granulum). Of 
current words, some correspond to L. forms, 
as capsule, nodule, pustule, others are of 
odem formation, as anguillule. Some words 
hat appeared temporarily with this ending, 
as scrupule, have given way again to earlier 
forms of Fr. origin in de; and others, as 
formule, to the original L. form in -ula. 

Ulema (ülémà., ūlčmă, yulīmă). 1688. 
15 Arab. (Turk., Pers.) ‘ulama’, pl. of dim 
earned, f. alama know.] 1. as pl. Those 
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Moslems whose special training qualifies 
them as authorities on law and religion; 
spec. the body of Moslem doctors headed by 
the Sheik-ul-islam. 2. as sing. A Moslem 
doctor or divine 1843. 

-ulent, suff, repr. L. adj. suffix -ulentus, 
meaning ‘full of . . .', as fraudulentus. Many 
such L. adjs. have been adopted in Eng., and 
a few, as flatulent, are from mod.L. forma- 
tions. Violent, pestilent, and a few others, 
show variant forms in -olentus, -ilentus. 

(Ulex (yü-leks). 1753. [mod.L. (Linneus, 
1737) — L. ulez (Pliny) a shrub resembling 
rosemary.] Bot. A genus of thorny papilion- 
aceous shrubs of the family Leguminose; a 
plant of this genus, esp. U. europzus, the 


gorse. 

Ulexine (yileksin). 1887. [f. prec. + 
-NE*.] Chem. An alkaloid prepared from 
gorse seed. 

Ulexite (y&leksoit). 1807. If. Ulex per- 
sonal name + -ITE! 2 b.] Mín. Native borate 
of lime and soda, 

Ulicon, var. of OOLAKAN. 

Uliginous (yulidsinos) a. 1576. [- L. 
uliginosus, f. uligo, uligin- moisture, or 
directly f. uligin-; see -ous.] 1, Of a watery 
or oozy nature. 2. Of places, or soil: Water- 
logged, swampy 1610. So Uli-ginal a., Bot. 
growing in wet ground 1803. Uli-ginose a., 
swampy (rare) 1440; also Bot. - ULIGINAL 
1800. 

Ullage (vléds), sb. 1444. [- AFr. ulliage 
(cf. AL. oillagium, eol-, ull-, ocul-) = OFr. 
ouillage, f. OFr. (also mod.) ouiller, eullier, 
ceiller (cf. AL. oillare) = Gallo-Rom. *oculare, 
f. L. oculus eye, used in the sense of bung- 
hole; see -AGE.] 1. The amount by which a 
cask or bottle falls short of being full. b. On 
u., (in à cask, etc.) not completely full 1863. 
2. The amount of liquor (also wef u.) in a 
vessel that is not full 1832. b. slang. The 
liquor left in used wine-glasses or casks 1874. 
3. transf. a. The drainings of moist matter 
1824, b. Waste metal cut away by the grav- 
ing tool 1800. c. Naut. Off-scourings, worth- 
less human or other material 1901. 4. attrib. 
as u. cask 1743. 

1. I held the bottle up to the candle to ascertain 
the u. MaRRYAT. b. It is injurious to Rhenish 
wine to be left on u. 1863. 

Urllage, v. 1749. [f. prec.] 1. trans. To 
calculate the ullage in (a cask). 2, a. To draw 
alittle from 1881. b. To fill up the ullage in 
1888. Hence Ullaged (vlèdzd) ppl. a. (of a 
cask or bottle) short of contents 1549; (of 
wine) damaged by being on ullage 1907; 
(transf. of any goods) inferior, refuse 1892. 
U-llager, a gauger of ullage 1885. 

Ullmannite (»'Imănəit). 1839. [f. name of 
J. C. Ullmann + IR 2 b.] Min. t1. Phos- 
phate of manganese and iron. 2. Sulphanti- 
monide of nickel 1868. 

Ulmate (p-Imét). 1836. [f. ULMIC + -ATE*.] 
Chem. A salt of ulmic acid. 

Ulmic (mik), a. 1831. [- Fr. ulmique, f. 
L. ulmus elm; see -I0.] Chem. in U. acid: = 
ULMIN. 

Ulmin (v-lmin). 1813. [f. L. ulmus elm + 
Axt; named by Thomson.] Chem. 1. An 
exudation from the inner bark of the elm and 
some other trees; this as a distinct chemical 
principle. 2. A dark-coloured product of the 
decay of wood or vegetable matter, or of the 
action of certain chemical agents on sugar, 
ete, 1843. 

Una (nlná) 1541. [L., related to Gr. 
dern and OE. ein ELI. Anat. 1. The large 
inner bone of the fore-arm. 2. The correspon- 
ding bone of a quadruped's foreleg and of a 
bird's wing 1831. Hence U-Inad adr. to- 
wards the ulnar aspect (cf. DEXTRAD) 1808. 

Unage, var. of ALNAGE. [- med.L. 
ullnagium (XIv), f. L. ulna after OFr. aulnage 
ALNAGE.] Hence U'Inager. 

Ulnar (vlnái) a. and sb. 1741. [f. ULNA 
+ -ARM] Anat. A. adj. Of the ulna. B. sb. 
‘The ulnar nerve 1899. So Ulno-, comb. form, 
as in ulno-carpal. 

-ulose, sufiz, repr. L. adj. suffix -wlosus 
(see -ULE, OSE) formed on sbs. in -ulus, -ula, 
-ulum. Some of the Eng. words are adapta- 
tions of L. adjs., as calculose: others, as 

, are analogical formations. Forms 
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in -ulose from the same stem as others in. 
-ulous are usu. either older forms now dis- 
placed by commoner -ulous, or later forms 
differentiated for special senses. 

Ulotrichous (yulotrikos) a. Also oulo-. 
1857. [f. mod. L. Ulotrichi, f. Gr. oddos crisp 
+ Oplé, rpx- hair; see -ous.) Anthrop. Of 
the Ulotrichi, a division of mankind com- 
prising the crisp-haired races. So Ulo-- 
trichan, a u. person 1888. 

-ulous, suffix, repr. both L. -ulosus (see 
-ULOSE), as in fabulous, populous, and L. -ulus 
adj., as in garrulous, tremulous. 

Ulster (v-Istoz). [The name of an Irish 
province, occurring in ME. as Ulster, Ul- 
vester (= AFr. Ulvestre), corresp. to ON. Ul- 
astir, Uladstir, f. Irish Ulaidh men of Ulster, 
with an obscure suffix (cf. Leinster, Munster).] 
1. pl. Ulstermen (as troops). rare. 1649. 2. The 
Irish king-of-arms 1552. 3. A long loose 
rough overcoat, often with a waist-belt 1878. 

attrib.: U, tenant-right, U. custom, those securiny 
to a tenant certain rights of occupancy, disposal, 
or compensation, in regard to land held by him. 
Usterman, a native or inhabitant of Ulster. 
Hence (from sense 3): UIstered a. wearing an u. 
Ulstere:tte, a small or light u. U-lstering, 
cloth for the making of ulsters. 

Ult., abbrev, of ULTIMO. 1750. 

I have read yours of the 30th ult. with great 
pleasure 1750. 

Ulterior (vlti*-rioa), a. 1640. [- L. ulterior 
further, more distant, compar. of *uller (cf. 
Urn and the rel. of inferior with infra); cf. 
Fr. ultérieur.) 1. Lying beyond What is 
immediate or present, coming at a later 
stage, further, future. b. spec. Beyond what 
is avowed or evident; kept in the back- 
ground 1735. 2. More remote in position 1721. 

1. The request was only preparatory to u. mea- 
sures FROUDE. b. There is no reason for suspectiny 
him of u. designs 1856. 2. Those u. regions whic! 
are beyond the limits of our astronomy 1817. 
Hence Ulterio-rity, an u. matter. Ulte-riorly 
adv., at or to a further stage. 

Ultimacy (nltimüsi). 1842. f. next; see 
Av.] The quality or state of being ultimate, 

Ultimate (vltimét), a. (sb.) 1654. [= late 
and med.L. ultimatus, pa. pple. of late L. 
ultimare come to an end (Tertullian), f. L. 
ultimus last, final; see -ATE',] A. adj. l. 
Beyond which nothing is contemplated or 
intended. 2. That concludes a process, 
course of action or series 1060. b. No longer 
alterable, definitive 1687. c. Precluding 
appeal or escape, decisive 1755. d. Beyond 
which there is no advance or progress 1794. 
3. Beyond which no advance can be made by 
investigation or analysis; fundamental, 
elemental 1659. b. Math. U. ratio, the final 
limiting ratio between two variable quanti- 
ties which simultaneously approach definite 
fixed values or limits 1729, 4. Forming a 
result or conclusion of a character different 
from the starting-point or present state; 
eventual 1777. 5. Of a syllable or accent: 
Final; falling on the last syllable of a word 


1837. 

1. To be idle is the u. purpose of the busy JOHN- 
SON. 2. No man ever knew. . what will be the u. 
result..of any given line of conduct, RUSKIN. b. 
I consented to wait till then for their u, decision 
1803. c. The u. check to population appears then 
to be a want of food MALTHUS, d. The creatures 
[larvae] before us were not in their u. state, but 
were the produce of the bee-fly 1794, 3. There are 
u. truths, far above human ken 1808. The u. 

articles of matter TYNDALL. 4. The quiet of the 

own is purchased by the ruin of the country, and 
the u. wretchedness of both BURKE. 

B. sb. 1. The final point or result; the end; 
the last step 1681. 2. A final or fundamental 
fact or principle 1709. 

1. Having now obtain'd the u. of his Desires 
1728. 2. We come down then finally to Force, as 
the u. of ultimates H. SPENCER. 

Ultimate (vltimet), v. 1834. [f. prec.; 
see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To bring to completion 
1849. 2. intr. To result finally; to end (in 
something) 1834. 

1. It is the soundness of the bones that ultimates 
itself in a peach-bloom complexion EMERSON. 2. 
1 the meditation ultimates in useful work 

Ultimate, v.: rare. 1892. [Back-forma- 
tion from ULTIMATUM.] trans. = ULTIMATUM v. 


Ultimately (»ltimétl), adv. 1000. lf. 
ULTIMATE a. + -LY*.] 1. In the last resort; 
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fundamentally. 2. In the end; at the last 
1755. 3. Conclusively, definitively 1785. 

1. All government is u. and essentially absolute 
JOHNSON. 2. I doubted not that I should u. suc- 
ceed Mns. SHELLEY. So U-Itimateness, finality. 

Ultima Thule. See THULE. 

Ultimation (vltimé*fon). 1791. f. as 
ULTIMATE v.'; see -ATION.] The action or 
process of bringing to an ultimate result; a 
final issue or development. 

Ultimatum (vltimé^tóm), sb. Pl. -ata 
(elta). 1731. [subst. use of n. of ultimatus 
in the med.L. senses of ‘final’, ‘completed’ 
XIII(sce ULTIMATE a.).] 1. Terms presented by 
one State to another as its last word, to be 
complied with on pain of a diplomatic rup- 
ture or war. b. transf. A final stipulation or 
offer 1733. 2. The extreme limit; an ultimate 
aim 1748. 13. slang. The buttocks —1825. 4. 
Something unanalysable or fundamental 
1858. 5, The most distant point (to be) 
reached 1802, 

1. b. The official shrugged his shoulders and 
signified that his u. had been pronounced TROL- 
LOPE. 2. To be married was still the u. of her 
wishes 1802. 4. Certain ultimata of belief not to be 
disturbed in ordinary conversation O, W. HOLMES. 
5. Almost to the coast of the Baltic; their u. there 
a place called Késlin CARLYLE. Hence Ulti- 
ma-tum v. (rans. to present with an u. 

(Ultimo (vltimo), adv. 1582. [L. (sc. die 
or mense), abl. sing. masc. of ultimus last.] 
tl. On the last day (of a specified month) 
—1082. 2. Of last month. (Abbrev. ULT. and 
Unto.) 1616, 

2. Your letter of the 31st u. WASHINGTON, 

Ultimoge-niture. 1882. |f. L. ultimus 
last; after PRIMOGENITURE.] Inheritance by 
the youngest of a family, as in borough- 
english. 

1UIto., abbrev. of ULTIMO 2. -1847, 

Ultonian (vltó*nián), g. and sb, 1760. t. 
mod. IL. Ultonia Ulster, f. Ult-, stem of OIr. 
Ulaidh; seo ULSTER.) (A native or inhabi- 
tant) of Ulster. 

Ultra (o-ltrit), a. (sb.) 1817. [Independent 
use of ULTRA-; orig. as an abbrev. of Fr. 
ultra-royaliste.] A. adj. 1. Ultra-royalist. 
2. Holding extreme views 1820, 3. Excessive 
1818. 4. Expressive of extreme views 1827. 
5. Adapted for very minute measurements, 
ote., as w.-microscope 1910. 

3. A little wearied by..the u. zeal of his coun- 
trymen W. IRVING. 

B. sb. 1. A (French) ultra-royalist 1817. 2. 
An extremist, esp. in politics or religion 1826. 
3. One who goes to the extreme of fashion 
1819. 

Ultra (otra), prep. 1793. [L., = beyond.] 
1. U. vires (voi*riz), beyond the powers or 
legal authority (of a person, etc.; also with 
ellipsis of of). 2. Lying beyond (rare) 1883. 

1. It was not ultra vires the directors to advance 
money 1884. 

Ultra- (»:Itrà), prefix, repr. L. ultra beyond, 
80 used in late and med.L. (see ULTRAMARINE, 
ULTRAMONTANE, ULTRAMUNDANE). Senses 1 
and 2 below answer to these types; sense 3 
apparently originated in the Fr. ultra-révolu- 
tionnaire and ultra-royaliste, and has become 
prolific in English and other European 
languages. 

1. Lying on the other side of or beyond in space, 
In adjs., as ultra-Gangetic, -terrestrial, -zodiacal. 
b. U.-red, -violet, applied to rays lying beyond the 
two ends of the visible spectrum. U.-v, rays are 
used in therapeuties and photography. 2. Ex- 
ceeding or surpassing the limits of the class de- 
noted by the simple adj. as ultra-microscopie too 
small to be microscopic, ultra-human beyond what 
is human. b. Exceeding in respect of number or 
quantity, as ultra-centenarian living to over a 
hundred. 3. Showing the highest degree of the 
quality denoted by the simple adj., as ultra- 
fashionable, ultra-orthodor, ultra-dolichocephalic. 
b. Similarly in advs., as ulfra-politely. e. Simi- 
larly in sbs., mostly subst. uses of, or derivatives 
of, adjs., as ultra-Christian, -papist ; -discipline. 

U:Itracrepidarian (-krepidé*-rifin), a. and 
Sb. 1819. [f. the L. phr. (ne sutor) ultra crepi- 
dam (let the cobbler not go) beyond his last.] 
A. adj. Going beyond one's province. B. sb. 
A person who does this, esp. an ignorant or 
presumptuous critic 1825. Hence Ultra- 
erepida · rianism, Ultracrepida-tion, -cre- 
pidizing. 

Ultrafidian (-fi-diăn), a. 1825. [f. the L. 
phr. ultra fidem beyond faith; see -IAN.] 
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Going beyond mere faith; blindly credulous. 

Ultraism (prtrüiz'm). 1821. If. ULTRA 
a. + -1SM.] The fact or condition of being an 
extremist; extreme opinions. b. With pl. 
Any such opinion 1824. So U-traist. 
Ultrai'stic a. 

Ultramarine (vltramari-n), a. and sb. 1598. 
It. toléramarino (mod. oltre-) in azzurro 
oltramarino ‘azure from overseas’; later 
assim. to med.L. ultramarinus, f. L. ultra 
beyond + mare sea; see ULTRA-.] A. adj. 1. 
Situated beyond the sea. Now rare. 1052. 
2. From beyond the sea, foreign 1656. 3. U. 
blue (or colour); a. A pigment of various 
Shades of blue, named with ref. to the foreign 
origin of lapis lazuli, from which it was orig. 
obtained 1686. b. A blue colour like that of 
this pigment 1781. 4. Of a special deep-blue 
colour 1783. 

1. He tells them that the loss of her u. dominions 
lessens her expences BURKE. 

B. sb. 1, = A. 3. 1598. b. With distinguish- 
ing words, as Dutch, yellow, green, German, 
artificial, u. 1728, 2. = A. 3 b. 1695. 

Ultramontane (vltrime-nte'n). 1592. [- 
med. IL. ulframontanus adj. and sb., f. L. 
ultra beyond + mons, mont- mountain; see 
-ANE 1.] A. sb. I. Eccl. Hist. a. A representa- 
tive of the Roman Catholic Church north of 
the Alps as opposed to the ecclesiastics in 
Italy. Now rare. b. = ULTRAMONTANIST 
(named from the point of view of countries 
north of the Alps) 1873. 2. An inhabitant or 
native of a country north of the Alps 1618. 
B. adj. 1. a. Of a country north of the Alps 
1618. b. Of the Italian party in the Roman 
Church; zealous for papal authority 1728, 
2. gen. (From) beyond the mountains 1786. 

Ultramontanism (nItrámo:ntüniz'm). 
1827. [- Fr. ultramontanisme; see prec. and 
-ISM.] The principles and practice of the 
ultramontane party in the Roman Church; 
the doctrine of absolute papal supremacy, 
So Ultramo'ntanist, a supporter of the 
absolute supremacy of the Pope 1826. 

Ultramundane (»ltrümr»:nde'n), a. 1050. 
[- L. ultramundanus, f. ultra beyond + 
mundus world; see -ANE 1.] Beyond the world; 
of or pertaining to things beyond the limits 
of the solar system. 

Ultroneous (vltró"nios) a. 1637. [t. L. 
ultroneus, f. ullro of one'sown accord ; see -OUS. ] 
Done, etc. of one's own accord; voluntary. 
b. Sc. Law. Of a witness: Not cited, but 
proffering testimony 1824. So Ultro-neous- 
ly adr. 1627, -ness (rare) 1623. 

Ululate (v-liule't, yü-1-), v. 1623. [= ululat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. ululare howl, of imit. 
origin; see -ATE'] dinir. To howl, wail, 
lament loudly. 

Troopes of Jackalls..all the while ululating 
1638. The widow so often interrupted the ser- 
vice to u, 1893. So U-lulant a. howling; of, 
with or like howling. Ulula- tion, a wailing or 
howling 1599. U-lulatory a. ululant. 

(Ulva (nlvü). Pl. -væ (vi). 1706. [L., = 
sedge.] Bot. An alga, the typical genus of the 
Ulracez; the laver or sea lettuce. 

Ulyssean (yulisiin, yülistün), a. 1039. 
[- L. Ulysses — Gr. 'O8vooe/s king of Ithaca 
and hero of the Odyssey; see -EAN.] Of or 
connected with Ulysses; spec. resembling 
him in craft or deceit, or in extensive 
wanderings. 

Modern Greeks are U. in this respect, never tel- 
ling straightforward truth, when deceit will 
answer the purpose 1850, 

Um, zum, var. of Ex pron., them. Now 
dial. 1606. 

Um (^m), int. 1672. [Imitative.] = HUM int. 

Um-, umb-, umbe-, prefires in many 
ME. verbs with the meaning ‘around’ 
‘about’, as umstand to stand round, guard, 
umbe(e)set to beset, surround, umbego to go 
round, encircle, UMBETHINK. Um- is a re- 
duced form of umb-. Umb- was — ON. umb-, 
corresponding to OE. ymb-, ymbe-, prefix, 
ymbe prep, Umbe- partly repr. OE. ymbe- is 
partly an extension of umb-, and partly a 
combination of um- with BE-. G. um, Gr. 
dut and L. ambi-, are cognate. 

Umbel (»mbél) 1597. [- Fr. tumbelle 
(mod. ombelle) or L. umbella sunshade, dim. 
of umbra shadow; see -EL.] 1. Bot. An in- 
florescence borne on pedicels of nearly equal 
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length springing from a common centre, 2, 
Zool. An umbelliform arrangement of parts 
1870. 

1. The white umbels of the hemlocks lining the 
bushy hedgerows GEO. ELIOT. Hence U-mbelled 
a. Bot. umbellate. Umbe-lliform a, 

Umbella (ombe. la). Pl. -læ (li). 1699. 
[L.; see prec.] 1. Bot. An umbel. 2. Zool. A 
more or less convex disc supporting the ten- 
tacula in Meduste 1834, 

Umbellate (o-mbelét), a. 1760. [f. UwBELLA 
+ -ATE*.] 1. Bol. a. Of flowers: Forming an 
umbel or umbels. b. Of plants: Having such 
flowers 1785. 2. Zool. Having or forming an 
umbel 1870. So U-mbellated ppl. a. (in 
botanical senses) 1676. U-mbellately adv. 

Umbellifer (ombe:lifox). 1718. '[- Fr. 
Tum-, ombellifere (xvii), f. L. wmbella (Fr. 
ombelle) + -fer bearing.) Bot. An umbelliferous 
plant. 

Umbelliferone (ombéli-féro"n). 1868. [f. 
prec. + -ONE.] Chem. A colourless, tasteless, 
crystalline substance obtained from mezereon 
bark, and, by distillation, from various um- 
bellifers. 

Umbelliferous (ombéli-féros), a. 1662. [f. 
as prec. + -OUS; see -FEROUS.] 1, Bot. Bearing 
umbellate flowers; of the family Umbelliferæ, 
2. Produced by umbelliferous plants 1753. 

Umbellule (ymbelyul) 1793. [- mod. I. 
umbellula, f. UMBELLA; seo -ULE.] Bot. A 
partial or secondary umbel. 

Umber, sb. ME. I- OFr. umbre, (also 
mod.) ombre, or = L. umbra shade; see 
UMBRA] 1. Shade, Now dial. tb. The 
shadow of the pointer on a sun-dial —1400. 
12. Under the u. of, on pretence of -1518. 13. 
A visor; = UMBRERE. ~1616. 

1. fig. Vnder the vmbre and shadowe of the 
noble protection of our moost dradde souerayn 
CAXTON, 

Umber (v-mbəı), sb. 1496. [— OFr. 
umbre, (also mod.) ombre, orig. ombre de mer 
and de rivière :- L. umbra; see UMBRA'!.] 
= GRAYLING, 

U-mber, sb.* 1568, [- Fr. ombre or It. 
ombra (also ferre d'ombre, lerra di ombra 
‘shadow earth’), either = L. wmbra UMBER 
8b. or from L. Umbra, fem. of Umber be- 
longing to the ancient province of Umbria, 
Italy (cf. Umbrica creta ‘Umbrian chalk, 
Pliny).] 1. A brown earth used as a pigment, 
or its colour. b. Burnt u., a special prepara- 
tion of the pigment, redder in colour 1650. 
2. Any of various moths 1832. 3. attrib. or 
adj. U.-coloured 1802. 

1. Ile put my selfe in poore and meane attire, 
And with a kinde of vmber smirch my face 
SHAKS. b. To crumble burnt u. with a dry brush 
for foliage and foreground RUSKIN. 3. The black 
woods—black, or with a faint u. shadow running 
through them 1866. Hence U-mbery a. umber- 
coloured, dark brown. 

Umber, v. 1010. [f. UMBER sb.*] (rans. 
To stain or paint with umber; to colour dark 
brown. So U-mbered ppl. a. 1599. 

Umbethi-nk, un-, v. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
[See Um- and BETHINK.] fl. trans. To think 
about, consider—1501. 2. refl. To bethink one- 
self ME. 

2. They'll prize what I leave 'em if I could only 
onbethink me what they would like Mrs. GAS- 
KELL. 

Umbilic (pmbi-ik), 1607, I- Fr. wmbilic, 
mod. ombilic (Xv1), or L. UMBILICUS, f. base of 
UMBO; rel. to Gr. dudadds and Navzr.] fi. The 
centre 1638. 2. Geom. A point on a (curved) 
surface at which all the curvatures are equal 
1843. 

Umbilical (ombi-likil, vmbiloi-kal), g. 
1541. - Fr. tumbilical, (also mod.) ombilical, 
f. tum-, ombilic UMBILIC + -AL' 1. In later 
use f. Eng. UMBILIC or UMBILICUS + “AL! 1.] 
1, Anat., Path., Med, Of, affecting, proceeding 
from, or applied to the navel. b. Of descent: 
By the female side, uterine 1888. 2. U. cord: 
a. The flexible string attaching the foetus to 
the placenta 1753. b. Bot. The peduncle 
attaching a seed to the placenta 1731. 3. 
Conch, That has, or forms, an umbilicus 
1755. 4. Geom. Of or forming an umbilicus 
1728. 5. Occupying a central position 1742- 

1. The bloodvessels that go to the placenta. are 
plainly seen issuing from the navel (being there- 
fore called the u. vessels) GOLDSMITH. 2. 8. fig- 
He could never break the u. cord which held him 
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to nature EMERSON, 5. The Chapter-house is 
large, supported, as to its arched Roof, by one u. 
pillar 1742. Hence Umbi-lically adv. 
Umbilicar, a. 1843. [f. UMBILICUS + -AR!.] 
Geom. Of or belonging to the umbilicus. 
Umbilicate (»mbilikét), a. 1698. (f. 
UMBILICUS + -ATE*.] Navel-shaped; having a 
navel-like depression. So Umbiicated a. 


1698. 

Umbilication (nmbiliké!-fon). If. next + 
-ATION.] Path. A central depression at the 
top of a pock or other vesicle; the condition 
of being so depressed. 

Umbilicus (»mbiloikJs, -bi-likis). Pl. 
-ici (-oi:soi, 1801). 1704. [L.; see UMBILIC.] 
1. Anat. The navel 1799. b. Bot. The part of 
aseed by which it is attached to the placenta. 
1837. c. transf. The central point 1897. 2, 
Geom. ta. A focus 1728. b. A point in a sur- 
face through which all its lines of curvature 


pass 1841. 3. A navel-shaped depression. 
(Chiefly Bot., Ent., Zool., etc.) 1809. 


1. c. Killare.., formerly regarded as the u. of 
Ireland 1897. 2. b. To determine the number of 
umbilici on a surface of the n degree 1863. 3. 
Tbe p. is small or obsolete in the typical nautili 
1851. 

Umbles (»:mb'lz). late ME. Ivar. of NUM- 
BLES.) 1. The edible inward parts of an ani- 
mal, usu. of a deer. 2, attrib. in umble-pie (cf. 
HUMBLE PIE) 1603. 

1. Fine, daintie, and tender bodies, as. . Umbles, 
Chickens, Calves feete, or any other good thing 
1616. 2. Mrs, Turner. did bring us an umble pie 
hot out of her oven PEPYS, 

Umbo (»*mbo). Pl. umbones (nmbó"niz), 
umbos. 1721. [L., = shield-boss, knob. Cf. 
Umpc.) 1. The boss in or near the centre 
of a shield, sometimes pointed. 2. A round 
or conical projection from a surface 1753. 
b. Conch., Ent., etc. Applied to protuberant 
parts of prominences 1822. 3. Path. A central 
patch in the affected area in skin diseases 
1822. 4. Anat. The deepest point in the con- 
cavity of the tympanic membrane of the ear 
1877, So Umbonal (»:mbonil) a. of, situ- 
ated near, or forming an u. U-mbonate a. 
having an u. (chiefly Bol.). 

Umbra (n:mbrà). Pl. -bræ (-bri). 1599. 
[L.; see UMBER sb.'] 1. The shade, ghost, or 
spirit of one dead, 2. An uninvited guest ac- 
companying an invited one 1696. 3. Astr. a. 
The earth's or moon's shadow in an eclipse; 
now spec. the complete shadow as dist. from. 
the penumbra 1661. b. In sun-spots: The 
darker part (formerly called nucleus) as 
opposed to the lighter penumbra (formerly 
umbra) 1788. 4, Alg. A symbol that must be 
paired with another to denote a quantity 
1851. 

1. The umbre or ghosts of some three or four 
payes, departed a dozen yeeres since B. JONS, 
Most of the guests their umbra's brought 1724. 

Umbra“. rare. 1010. [L.; see UMBER 
sb.*] 1. The grayling. 2. A scirnoid fish of 
the genus Umbrina 1753. 

Umbrage (v:mbrédg), sb. late ME. Also 
Tom-. [= OFr. umbrage, (also mod.) om- 
brage :- Rom. *umbralicum subst. use of n. of 
L. umbraticus pertaining to retirement or 
seclusion, f. umbra shadow; see -AGE.] fl. 
Shade, shadow —1703. 2. spec. The shade of 
trees; the foliage affording it 1540. 3. A 
shadowy appearance, semblance, hint, or 
trace (usu. of). Now rare. 1604. 4. A sus- 
picion or doubt; an inkling of something; a 
ground for suspicion —1772. 15. Shelter, 
Protection —1776. +6. A pretext; a false 
show —1735. 17. To be or stand in u., to be in 
disfavour —1049. 8. Displeasure, offence, 
Tesentment; esp. in fo give u. (to), take u. 
(at) 1620. 

“a The Sun setting that Evening without any 
Cloudy u. 1655. [To] live. under the om and 
hig X Ignominy and Shame 1727. 2. Where 
Dis ie Woods impenetrable To Starr or Sun- 
18 0 thir u. broad MILT. By flowering u, 
Alena HOMSON. At the foot of some tree of 
füendly u. €, BRONTE. fig. The light of law was 

ne obscured by the thick u. of novel facts 
0 3. To avoid even the umbrages of 
manifold. 1008. Joys angelical. .are all but a 
inst f u. of the one joy of God 1856. 4. I say 
Bons I BIO, - DIOÉ out of vmbrages, light jealous- 
torent, Spprehiensions a farre off, but out of cleare 
is So DES imminent danger Bacon. But there 
fo € least u. for such a conjecture to be 

und in the scripture 1737. 5. Having the u. of 
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the Editor's character to screen m; i 
RICHARDSON. 6. Truth will Er Debit 
all the false glosses and umbrages that men may 
draw overit 1693. To form a Party, and maintain 
a Struggle for personal Power, under the Pre- 
tence and U. of Principle BOLINGBROKE. 7. He 
knew Sir James stood in some u. with the King 
DRUMM. OF HawrH. 8. Fearing the captain and 
his lady would take u., and leave his carriage 
SMOLLETT. Unless my pacific disposition was 
displeasing, nothing else could have given u. 
WASHINGTON. 

U-mbrage, v. 1647. [f. prec., or — Fr. 
ombrag(ijer, tumbrag(ijer, f. ombrage; see 
prec.] 1. trans. To shade; also fig. to put in 
the shade. 2. To offend, displease (rare) 1894. 

1. A ridge or hillock heavily umbraged with the 
rounded foliage of evergreen oaks 1888. 2. May I 
help myself to wine without umbraging you 
STEVENSON. 

Umbrageous (vmbré'-dgos) a. 1587. [- 
(O)Fr. ombrageux, f. ombrage UMBRAGE; or 
directly f. UMBRAGE sb. + -0US.] 1. Shady; 
giving or abounding in shade. b. Of shade: 
Caused by thick foliage 1830. 2. Of persons or 
disposition: Suspicious, jealous; apt to take 
offence 1601. +3. Obscure, dubious —1651. 

1. Where the grove with leaves u. bends Pork. 
The u. loveliness of the surrounding country 
SHELLEY. 2. The people are idle, haughty, u., 
flery, quarrelsome 1874. 3. We blesse God for the 
light they had, though u. and clouded 1651. 
Hence Umbra-geous-ly adv., -ness. 

Umbral (o-mbral), a. 1851. f. UMBRA! + 
AL! 1.] 1. Alg. Based on or consisting of 
umbr:e. 2. Astr. Of the umbra of sun-spots 
or eclipses 1867. Hence U-mbrally adv. 

Umbrated (o-mbre'téd), a. 1486. [. pa. 
ppl. stem of L. umbrare (f. umbra UMBRA?) + 
-ED'.] Her. Drawn merely in outline so that 
the field shows through. 

Umbratic (vmbræ-tik), a. rare. 1677. [- L. 
umbraticus, f. wmbra shade; see -ATIC.] 
1. = next 2. 2, = UMBRATILE a. 1. 1839. 

fUmbra-tical, a. 1633. [f. as prec. + -AL' 
1;see-ICAL.] 1. = next, A. 1. 1656. 2. That 
serves as a shadow or imperfect representa- 
tion of something —1683. 3. Glozing, decep- 
tive 1662. 

Umbratile (o-mbritail, -til), a. (sb.) 1592. 
[- L. umbratilis keeping in the shade, f. 
umbra shade; see IE.] A. adj. I. Secluded, 
in retirement, within doors; academic or 
recluse; not public or practical. 2. Of or like 
a shadow or shadows 1632. b. Shadowy, un- 
substantial, unreal. Now rare or Obs. 1647. 
3. Giving shade 1659. 

1. A time of peace and security tends to foster an 
u. and academic science 1845. 3. His hat was u., 
as of the Pilgrim Fathers BLACKMORE. 

B. sb. One who spends his time in the shade 
1888. 

Many thus are umbratiles in the booths, and 
give themselves almost to a perpetual slumber 
bovanTY. 

Umbre(»:mbo1). Also umber. 1773. [- Fr. 
ombre or L. umbra shade, after mod.L. 
wmbretta  'UMBRETTE.] An African bird 
(Scopus umbretia) with deep-brown plumage; 
the hammer-head or African crow. 

Umbrella (vmbrelü). 1609. [- It. om- 
brella, ombrello (whence Fr. ombrelle), dim. of 
ombra :- L. umbra (shadow, shade), after 
umbella UMBEL.] 1. A large sunshade or 
parasol 1610. b. As an Oriental or African 
symbol of dignity 1653. 2. A similar defence 
against rain, now usu. of silk, alpaca, etc., 
fastened on slender ribs which are attached 
radially to a stick and can be readily raised so 
as to form a circular arched canopy 1634. 13. 
fig. A means of shelter or protection; a screen 
or disguise —1734. 4. Anything serving as 
protection from the sun, rain, ete. 1654. 5. An 
umbrella-shaped structure 1680, b. Bot. A 
part of a plant resembling an umbrella 1658. 
c. Zool. The gelatinous disc or bell-shaped 
structure of a jelly-fish 1834. d. Conch. A 
gasteropod of the genus Umbrella; the part 
of the shell resembling an open umbrella 

41. 

1. The street was in a blaze with scarlet umbrellas 
1860. 2. She always carried her stout little u. 

2 


1882. 

attrib. and Comb., as u.-case, frame, stand: in 
plant-names, denoting u.-shaped, as w.-acacia, 
-pine; in names of birds, etc., as u.-ant, -bird, 
-shell, also, u. roof, one arched like an umbrella; 
u. sail, a kind that can be quickly set or furled; 
-tree, the Magnolia tripetala and other American 
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magnolias, also various other trees of u.-like 
eich of leaves. Hence Umbrellaed, -la'd 
e-lÀd) ppl. a, Umbre-llaless a, Umbre:lla-like 


a. 

fU:mbrere. late ME. lapp. - Apr. 
*umbrere, 1, umbre shade, shadow; see -ER* 2. 
Cf. AL. (viserium) umbrarium (visor) over- 
shadowing face (1322). Cf. UMBRIL.] The 
visor of a helmet —1655. 

Umbre:tte, 1884. [- mod. L. umbrella or 
Fr. ombrelle (Brisson); see UMBRE.] = UMBRE. 

Umbrian (n-mbrián), a. and sb. 1601. [f. L, 
Umber or Umbria + -IAN, -AN ; see UMBER sb.*] 
A. adj. 1. Of ancient Umbria, its people or 
language. 2. Of medieval or modern Umbria. 
U. School, the fifteenth-century school of 
painting developed in Umbria. 1841. B. sb. 1. 
An inhabitant of Umbria, a province of 
central Italy; esp. one of the Italic race 
anciently inhabiting this district 1601, 2. The 
language of ancient Umbria 1858. 

Umbriferous (ymbri-féres), a. 1616, [f. L. 
umbrifer (f. umbra shade) + -0U8; see 
-FEROUS.] Giving shade; umbrageous. 

Umbril (vmbril) Hist. 1470. [Earlier 
umbrel (xv) — OFr. ombrel shade. Cf. UM- 
BRERE.] A visor. 

Umbrina (vmbroi-nà). 1834. [mod.L. — 
Sp., It. umbrina, f. umbra UMBER 8b.*} Zool. 
A fish of the genus Umbrina, chiefly found in 
warm seas, 

Umbro- (»mbro) used as comb. f. L. 
Umbr-, Umber Umbrian. 

Umbrose (»mbró*s) a. rare. late ME. 
[- L. umbrosus, f. umbra shade; sec -OSE!.] 
Shady, giving shade; tdusky. 

Umbrous (»:mbros) a. 1480. [- OFr. 
umbreux, (also mod.) ombreux, or L. um- 
brosus; see prec., -0US.] In the shade; shady, 
shadowed. 

Umiak, umyak, var. ff. OOMIAK. 

Umlaut (umlaut). 1852. [G., f. um about 
+ laut sound.] Philol. A change in the sound 
of a vowel produced by partial assimilation 
to an adjacent sound (usu. that of a vowel or. 
semi-vowel in the following syllable); = Mu- 
TATION 3. Hence U-mlauted a. modified by u, 

Umph (mh), inf. (sb., v.) 1568. [Imitative.] 
= HUMPH. 

Umpirage (»:mpoirédz). 1490. [f. next + 
-AGE.] The act of umpiring; the office or 
power of an umpire; arbitration. 

Submission of the suit to arbitration or u. shall 
be made a rule BLACKSTONE. 

Umpire (o-mpoi*s), sb. late ME. [Later 
form of late ME. tnoumpere — OFr. nonper, f. 
non- NON- + per, pair PEER by transference 
of the n- to the indefinite article, as in adder, 
apron.) 1. One who decides between con- 
tending parties, and whose decision is to be 
accepted'as final; an arbitrator. b. transf. 
Something that serves to decide a matter 1583. 
2. Law. A third person appointed to decide 
between arbitrators who cannot agree 1404. 
3. In games a person appointed to see that 
rules are kept and to decide all doubtful 
points. (Cf, REFEREE sb. 3.) 1714. 

1. The Lords in Parliament tooke an Oath to be 
indifferent umpiers betweene the Bishop and 
Duke 1641. b. The judgment, u. in the strife 
That grace and nature have to wage through life 
CowPER. 2. If they ac, the arbitrators] do not 
agree, it is usual to add, that another person be 
called in as u. BLACKSTONE. 3. [Football], Mr. 
Walker officiated as referee, and Messrs. Davies 
and Bryan as umpires 1884. Hence U-mpire- 
ship, the office of u. 1565. U-mpiress, a female 


u. 

Umpire, v. 1592. [f. prec.] tl. trans. 
To appoint (a person to an office) in virtue of 
being ‘umpire’. Bacon. tb. To act as umpire 
between (persons) 1657. 2. To settle (a mat- 
ter) as umpire 1611. b. transf. Of things 1609. 
3. spec. To supervise (games, ete.) as umpire 
1861. 4. inir. To act as umpire. Also const. 
between. 1613. Hence U-mpiring vbl. sb. the 
action of acting as an u., esp. in games. 

Umpty (»m»ti) orig. Army slang. 1917. 
[Signallers’ slang for ‘dash’, used in reading 
morse.] An indefinite (fairly large) number. 
Hence Umptee:n (also umteen) [see -TEEN], 
any (considerable number. So Um(p)- 
tee · nth a. U:mptieth a. 

[Cf. A charming Miss of -teen summers 1887.] 

Umguhile, umwhile (»:mhwoil), adv. and 
a. In later use Sc. Now Obs. or arch. ME. 
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(repr. OE. ymb hwile, with substitution of 
Uw- for ymb.] A. adv. 11. At times, some- 
times —1568. 2. At some previous time, 
formerly. late ME. 13. At some later time, 
by-and-by —1513. 

1. Vmquhill in plesure and prosperitie, Vm- 
uS] in pane and greit penuritie 1535. 2. I, 

enrie Stewart, vmquhile of Scotland King 1567. 

B. adj. Former, late. a. Of persons; esp. — 
now deceased. late ME. b. Of things (rare) 
1648. 

a, The estate which devolved on this unhappy 
woman by a settlement of her umwhile husband 
Scorr. b. I saw my u. house existing as a bit of 
dingy wall 1854. 

Un, ’un’, pers. pron., later dial. f. acc. HIN, 
HINE him. 

Un, un“, dial. f. ONE pron. VI. 1, 2. 

Un-, prefix’, expressing negation, repr. OE. 
un- = OS. OHG., Goth. un-, ON. u-, 6-, 
corresp. to Olr. in-, an-, L. in- (IN-*), Gr. dv-, 
d- (see A., AN-), Skr. an-, d-, Indo-Eur. en, 
ablaut-variant of ne not. The prefix has 
been very extensively used in English as in 
other Germanic langs., and is now (as com- 
pared with IN) the one which can be used 
with the greatest freedom in new formations. 

The form of the prefix indicates that it was 
orig. unstressed, and normally it is still so. 
There is a tendency, however, to give stress to 
it in rare or casual formations, and esp. when 
the negation or contrast implied is empha- 
sized. 

The following sections enumerate the usual 
types of current formations. Since the actual 
number of compounds of un-is very great and 
their possible number indefinite, many un- 
important and self-explanatory ones ure 
omitted from the series of Main words, and 
others are entered in their alphabetical 
Places, but, instead of a definition, are 
furnished with a reference to the section of 
this article under which the particular type 
of formation is explained; such words will 
usu. have appended to them the earliest (or 
latest, if the word is obsolete) known date of 
their use, or the name of the first author 
known to haye used them, 

1. Un-is freely prefixed to adjectives of all kinds, 
except where a Latin form in in- (il-, im-, etc.) has 
established itself by general preference. The two 
forms may, however, co-exist, and occas. a new 
formation with un- has been introduced when that 
with in- has 8 a connotation which it is 
sought to avoid. The form with un- is then purely 
negative, while the other may have a rather posi- 
tive than a negative implication, e.g. unmoral, 
immoral, There is considerable restriction in the. 
use of un- with short simple adjs. of native origin, 
the negative of these being naturally muris by 
another simple word of an opposite signification; 
thus such forms as unbroad, undeep, unglad, un- 
few, ungood, unstrong, unwhole are now rarely 
found; on the other hand, derivative forms in 
-able, al, ant, ur. -ary, -ent, Hul, -ic(al, dn, -ive, 
-like, -ly, -ous, -y, ete., are too numerous to be 
recorded. (The unusual types wncome-at-able 
(1694), unget-at-able (1862) are later in date than 
the corresponding positive forms.) 2. The prefix- 
ing of un- to pa. pples., common in OE. and re- 
vived in ME., was subsequently extended until it 
became the commonest of all uses of the prefix. 
b. Participial formations (and adjs. in -able) with 
un- frequently have an attached absol, prep. (usu. 
hyphened) as in wuncalled-for, unheard-of, un- 
livable-with, unwished-for. Where ambiguity is 
not patopan, the prep. may be dropped, as 
unrepented for unrepented-of. 3. Adj. forms in -ed, 
derived from sbs., as unbearded, unbodied. The 
usual sense is ‘not provided or furnishd with’, but 
occas. ‘not effected by’, ‘not treated with’. 
Many such compounds may be alternatively ana- 
lysed as f. un + pa. pple. of the related vb., e.g. 
uncarpeted, unfeathered. 4. The use of un- wit 
pres. pples. is now frequent, and has given rise to 
a large number of permanent words, such as unbe- 
coming, unbending, unchanging, unfailing, un- 
seeing, untiring, unwilling. 5. In OE. advb. 
formations in -lice were frequent. Few of them 
survived in ME., but additions were gradually 
made, and the use of un- with -ly later became 
common. In such formations either the suffix -l 
is added to an existing word compounded wit! 
un-, or un- is prefixed to an already existing 
adv. in / This distinction is occas, significant: 
e.g. unprofessionally formed from unprofessional 
means ‘in a manner contrary to professional 
rules or etiquette’; formed from professionally, 
it means ‘not in a professional manner or capa- 
ENS 6. The OE. use of un- with survived in 
ME., and many new formations of this type were 
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then and subseq. introduced; these have been 
mainly words of abstract meaning, as unchastity, 
unreality, unsociability. In these the formation 
may not be ascertainable; e.g. unchastity may be 
f. un- + chastity, or f. unchaste + -ity. b. The 
prefixing of un- to nouns used attrib. is rare, and 
usu. joc.; e.g. uncountry gentleman (Byron). 7. 
Verbs with prefixed un- have never been very 
numerous, and are now rare. 8. In OE. there are 
few instances of un- with vbl. sbs. in -ung; none 
of these survive in ME., and new forms in -ing are 
rare. 

Un-, prefiz*, expressing reversal or depriva- 
tion, repr. OE. un-, on-, = OS. ant-, OHG. 
ant-, int-, Goth. and-, orig. identical with 


1. In OE. most of the forms with un- have for 
their second part a simple vb., as unbindan, un- 
don, and the prefix denotes a reversal of the action 
of the verb. Additions to this type of formation 
have been cu made at all subsequent periods. 
2. A smal] number of OE. verbs in un- imply re- 
moval or deprivation; the type remains rare in 
ME., but at a later date it became more frequent. 
and is now common. b. In some vbs. un- im- 
plies freeing or releasing from something. This 
type has also become common in later use. 3. 
The use of un- to denote the removal or extrac- 
tion of a person or thing from a place or recep- 
tacle, as in unbody, unearth, unhouse, occurs in 
the 14th c., and becomes prominent at the begin- 
ning of the 17th. In some instances the sense 
passes into that of releasing from confinement, as 
in uncage, or of revealing to others, as in un- 

. 4. From the 16th century formations in 
which un- expresses the fact or process of de- 
priving a person or thing of a certain quality or 
property become frequent, a. When the forma- 
tion has an adj. base, the adj. may be used in its 
simple form, with the suffix -en. b. Sbs. are simi- 
larly employed without ending. c. From sbs. 
(rarely from adjs.) there are numerous formations 
in -(i)fy, and from both sbs. and adjs, in -ize. 
Other endings, as -ate, are less frequent. 5. The 
OE. vbs. in un- are almost always trans., and this 
is still the prevailing use. Intr. uses of some 
common words are found in ME., and later the 
usage increases to some extent, but is chiefl; 
confined to words having some currency. 6. Vbi. 
sbs., ppl. adjs., and agent-nouns from vbs. in un- 
begin to appear in the 14th c., and later become 
common. 7. The redundant use of un- is rare, but 
occurs in OE, unliesan and ME. unloose, which 
still survives. Later instances are unbare, unsolve, 
unstrip. 

Una (yünà). 1878. [Name of the first 
boat of the kind brought from America to 
England in 1853.] A catboat. Also attrib. 

Unabarshable a, [UN- 2] 1848. Unaba-shed 
UV. 2] 1571, -ly adv. Unaba-ted ppl. a. 
U: 2] 1611, -ly adv. Unaba:ting ppl. a. 
UN-! 4] 1768, -ly adv. Unabbre-viated ppi. a. 
UN. 2] 1805. Unabiding ppl. a. IU. 4j 
late ME., -ly adv. 

Unable (nz, b.). a. late ME. If. UN-! + 
ABLE a., after (O)Fr. inhabile or L. inhabilís.] 
1. Not able to do something specified (chiefly 
of persons). b. Const. for or to (with sbs.) 
1456. 2. Unequal to the task or need, in- 
competent, inefficient. Somewhat arch. 
late ME. 3. Physically weak, feeble. Now 
Sc. 1577. 

1. b. Agrippa they accounted..vnable for so 
ge à charge 1598, 2. No hopes of succour 
rom such u. protectors GOLDSM. 3. As little 
and as vnable as a child BURTON, Hence Un- 
a- bly adv. (now rare or Obs.). 

Unabridged, ppl. a. 1599. [UN-1 2.] Not 
abridged; now usu. of literary works. 
Una-brogated ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1535. Un- 
abso-lved, ppl. a. UN- 2] 1011. Unabso-rbed 
m [UN-! 2] 1766, Unabsu'rd a. [Ux-! 1] 

Unabu:sed, ppl. a. 1661. [UN-12.] 1. Not 
deceived or misled. 2. Not misused or 
wrongly employed 1864. 

2. Human greatnessis, when u., a majestic sight 
PUSEY. 

Unacade-mic a. (UN-! 1] 1844, Unacade-mi- 
cal a. [UN- 1] 1840. Unacce-nted ppl. a. 
[UN-! 2] 1598. Unacce-ntuated ppl. d. [UN — 2] 
1716. Unacceptable a. [UN-' II 1483, ness. 
Unacce-ptably adv. Unacce:ptance [UN- 6] 
1865. Unacce-pted ppl. a. UN- 2] 1612. Un- 
accessory a. [UN- 1] 1660. Unaccli-mated 
ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1846. Unaccli-matized ppl. a, 
Uw- 2] 1863. Unacco:mmodated ppl. a. 
IN.: 2| 1605, Unacco:mmodating ppl. a. 
UN- 4] 1790. 

Unacco-mpanied, ppl. a. 1545, [UN-! 2.) 
1. Not accompanied or attended (by or with). 

Mus. With no instrumental accompani- 

ment 1818. 


Unacco-mplished, ppl. a. 1525. [Ux-' 2.) 


UNADVISED 


1. Not achieved; not completed. 2, Lacking 
accomplishments 1729. 

1. All th’ unaccomplisht works of Natures hand. 
Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mixt Mir, 
So Unacco-mplishment MILT, 


Unacco-rded, a. 1645. [UN- 2.] Not 
agreed upon; not bestowed. 
Unaccou-ntable, a. and sb. 1643. [Uxa 


1.) A. adj. 1. Impossible or difficult to 
account for; inexplicable, puzzling; of a 
strange or puzzling disposition. 2. Not liable 
to be called to account; irresponsible 1649, 
B. sb. An unaccountable person, thing, or 
event 1748. 

1. The u. and secret reasons of disaffection be- 
tween man and wife MILTON. With the Charac- 
ter of an odd u. Fellow ADDISON. 2. The Acknow- 
ledgment of his Supream and U. Power 1695, 
Hence ESE A Unaccow-ntable- 
ness. Unaccow-ntably adv. 

Unaccou-nted, ppl. a. 1799. [UN-! 2, 2 b.] 
Not accounted for; of which no account is 
given. 

Unaccre:dited ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1828, Un- 
accu-rsed, -st, ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1647, Unaccu:- 
sable a, [UN-* 1] 15: -bly (dv, Unaccu:sed 
ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1508. 

Unaccu:stomed, ppl. a. 1526. [UN-! 2. 
1. Not customary, unfamiliar, unusual. 2, 
Not used to something, not wont fo do some- 
thing 1611. b. attrib. or absol., without const. 
1053. 

1. The strange room and its u. objects DICKENS. 
2. b. Phlebotomy. may prove dangerous to the 
u. 1653. Hence Unaccu'stomedness. 

Unachie-vable a. [UN-' 1] 1657. Unachi-eved 
ppl. a. UN- 2] 1603. Una-ching ppl, a. [UN-! 4 
SHAKS. Unacknow'ledged ppl. a. [UN-' 2 
1583. Unacknow-ledging ppl. a. [UN-" 4] 1611, 
Unacquai-nt a, Sc, UN- 1] 1587. Unacquai-n- 
tance UN- 6] 1598, 

Unacquai-nted ppl. a. 1529. 
T1. Not personally known (to one) - . b. 
Of things: Unfamiliar, unknown, strange 
—1072. 2. Not acquainted with (= ignorant 
of) something 1563. tb. Const. in, of, to 
1805. c. Inexperienced, ignorant 1581. 3. 
Not acquainted with another person; not 
mutually acquainted, not known to each 
other 1633. 

2. b. Being very u. in the style and form of 
dedications SWwrrT. Hence Unacquai-ntedness. 

Unacqui-red, ppl. a. 1653. [UN-! 2.] 1. 
Not acquired; unattained (rare). 2. Not ob- 
tained from without; innate, native 1793. 

Una:ctable, a. 1810. [UN 1.) That 
cannot be acted; unsuitable for dramatic 
representation. f 

Una: ted, ppl. a. 1593. [UN- 2. I. Not 
carried out in action; not done. 2. Unacted 
(up)on: not affected or influenced 1794. 3. Of 
a play, etc.: Not performed on the stage. 

1. A thought vnacted SHAKS. My sons lament. . 
U. crimes, and follies not their own 1706, U. de- 
sires 1789. U. upon by any extraneous influence 


25. 

Unacctive a. [UN-! 1] -1777, -ly adv. 1698, 
ness, —1683.  Unactivity [UN-' 6] -1740. 
Una:ctuated ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1661, Unadap- 
tability [UN-' 6] 1829. Unada-ptable d. 

UN-!1] 1882. Unada:pted ppl. a. UN. 2] 1805. 

naddi-cted ppl. a. [UN, 2] 1583. Un- 
addre-ssed ppl. a: [Ux-! 2] 1885. 

Unade-pt, sb. and a. 1742. [UN- 6, 1J 
(One who is) not (an) adept. 

Unadjou:rned ppl. a. [UN- 9] 1648. p 
adju'sted ppl. a. [UN-! 2] JOHNSON, Unadmi-ni- 
stered "e . [UN-! 2] 1590, Unadmi-red ppl. t 

UN. 2] 1707. Unadmi-ring ppl. a. [UN-" 4 

‘ARLYLE, -ly adv. Unadmi-tted ppl. 9.407501 
1016. Unadmo'nished ppl. a. [UN- 2] 19! id 
Unado:pted ppl. a. [UN-" 2] Mit. Unado-rned 
ppl. a. TUx-/ 2] Miur., -ly adv., -ness. Un. 
adu-lterate ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1664, -ly adv. 
Unadu-Iterated ppl. a. [UN ! 2] ADDISON, -ly 
adv. Unadva-nced ppl. d. [UN-' 2] late ME. 
Unadve-nturous a. [UN-! 1] MILT., -ly adv., 
-ness. 

Una-dvertised, ppl. a. 1450. [UN- 2. 
1. Not warned or made aware; not informed 
of 11652. 2. Not announced or made known 
1864. 

Unadvi-sable, a. 1073. [UN- 1.] 1. That 
cannot or will not be advised. 2. Inexpedi- 
ent, inadvisable 1758. Hence Unadvi'sably 
adv, 

Unadvi-sed, ppl. a. late ME. IUN- 2. 
1. Of acts, words etc.: Done or spoken, with- 
out due consideration; rash. 2. Of persons, 
disposition, etc.: Indiscreet, thoughtless, 


VOLCANOES 


(Top left) is, a still active volcano, which dominates the Bay of 

aples in ern Italy. An eruption in A.D. 79 destroyed the towns 
of Pompe Herculaneum, preserving Pompeii under a layer of 
ashes and to be revealed centuries later. (Top right) Sulphur is 
gathered the crater of Popocatepetl, 'the smoking mountain', 
near Mex ity, Mexico. (Above left) Mt. Ngauruhoe, one of the 
great volc cones of North Island, New Zealand. (Above right) The 
Snow-cap ak of Mt. Fujiyama, a now extinct volcano which has 
long been ated by the Japanese. (Right) Mt. Erebus, South 
Victoria i one of the two volcanic mountains of Antarctica. 
(Bottom ſe ^n aerial view of the steaming crater of Mt. Etna, Sicily. 
(Bottom ri Mt. Hekla, an active volcano 80 miles east of Reykjavik, 
Iceland. (Aerofilms, Whites Aviation, J. Allan Cash, Exclusive News 
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THE GLORY OF STAINED GLASS 


Staining of glass by fusion of metallic oxides into the glass, 
burning of pigment into its surface, or by putting together 
glass of different colours, probably arose in the Near East at 
about the 9th century. The earliest known Western ex- 
amples are perhaps those in Augsburg Cathedral, dating from 
the middle of the 11th century. Among the best examples 
of early 14th-century work is the window seen above 
(top right) from the Abbey of St. Pierre at Chartres. Stained 
glass has always been a vehicle for symbolism and this can be 
Seen in a current form in the windows for the new Coventry 
Cathedral. Three artists, under the leadership of Lawrence 
Lee, Head of the Stained Glass Department at the Royal 
College of Art, produced the designs. His colleagues were 
Geoffrey Clarke and Keith New. The windows are arranged 
in five pairs, facing each other across the nave, symbolising 
progressively the life of man. On one side the natural order 
is represented and, on the other, the Divine, and each pair of 
windows has its theme and appropriate colour. The upper 
part of the Red Window (top left), by Lawrence Lee, shows 
angels standing on buildings representing the church all over 
the earth while above them is the Final Revelation, the eyes 
of God open to all Truth. The striking window (right) is in 
the Royal Air Force Chapel which forms part of Henry VII's 
Chapel in Westminster Abbey. It was designed by Hugh 
Easton. The greater portion of the third and the whole of the 
fourth tier (only the lower three are seen here) contain the 
badges of the sixty-three Fighter Squadrons of the Royal 
Air Force who took part in the Battle of Britain. (Keystone 
Press). 
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UNZESTHETIC 


hasty. late ME. b. Not having consulted 
with another; not having been consulted 
with 1579. 3. Lacking advice or advisers 1851. 
1. An unskilful or u. treatment 1833. 2. b. 
While the Parlament of England sate unadvis'd 
with Miur. Hence Unadvi-sed-ly adv. ME., 


-ness. 
Unzsthetic d, [UN-" 1] 1832. Unafea-r(e)d 
a. arch. (UN- 2] 1550, Una-ffable a. (UN 1] 


1 


603. 

Unaffected, ppl. a. 1586. [UN- 2.] 1. 
Not simulated; genuine, sincere 1592. b. Of 
persons, speech, bearing, etc.: Free from 
affectation; simple, natural; not artificial or 
pretentious 1598. C. Sincere, honest (in some 
respect) 1796. 2. Not influenced or moved; 
untouched 1586. b. Not attacked by disease 
orillness 1797. 3. Not acted upon or altered 
by some agent or influence 1830. 

1. A Chearfulness, the constant Companion of u. 
i The letters. . lively, entertain- 
ing, and u. ScoTT. c. An u. admirer 1796. 2. Itis 
impossible any reader, however stoical, can re- 
main u. 1803. Hence Unaffe'cted-ly adv., -ness, 

Unaffecting ppl. a. [UN-' 4] 1602, Unaffe:c- 
tionate a. [UN-' 1] 1588, ay adv, Unaffiliated 
2) 1849. naffiicted ppl. a. 
Unaffri-ghted ppl. a. [UN-! 9] 

adv. Unaffro-nted ppl. a. 
Unafrai-d a. [UN-> 1] late ME, 
ppl. a, |UN-' 4) 1860. Una-gitated 


to one’s liking 
mable to; incongruous with —1702. 

1. Mr. M. was not u., though nothing seemed to 
go right with him JANE AUSTEN, 2. Adventrous 
work, yet to thy power and mine Not u. MILTON. 
Hence Unagree-ably adv, 

Unagree:d ppl. a, [UN-* 2] 1525, Unai-dable 
a, UN. 1] Saks. Unai-ded ppl. a. [UN- 2 
Mur. Unai-med ppl. a. UN- 2] 1648. Unai-re 


ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1616, 

Unal (yana), a. rare. 1883. If. L. unus 
one + -AL'1). Based on unity; single; that is 
one only. 

Unalarmed ppl. a, [UN-' 2] 1756. Un- 


Mmi. a ipne 4 NET Une epee a. 
N- 511. - v. Una: . a, 
Ux-! 2] 1798, Tos RAE i 
Unalist (yi-nilist). rare. 1743. [f. L, unus 
one, after DUALIST, PLURALIST.] A holder of 
only one benefice. 

Unali-ve a. UN. 1] 1828. Unallay-ed ppl. a. 


[UN 2] 1519. Unalle'viated ppl. a. [UN- 2] 
1750. Unalli-able a, [UN-' 1] 1740. : 
Unallie-d, ppl. a. 1663. [UN- 2.] 1. Not 


allied or related (to). 2. Having no ally or 
allies 1797. 

N 1] 1560. Unallow-ed 
Unalloy-ed ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 
UN- 4] 1775. 
Una-phabeted, ppl. a. 1799. [UN-* 2; 
after L. analphabetus ANALPHABET.] Not 
knowing the alphabet, illiterate. 
Unalterabi-lity [UN-* 6] 1847, Una-Iterable u. 
[UN-! 1] 1611. Unaslterably adv. 1643. Un- 
altered, ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1551. Unama'zed ppl. 
„ [UN-! 2 8. Unambiguous a. UN. 1] 
Unambition [UN-' 6] 


-ly adv. 


1781 


Unamiabidity [UN-' 
amiable a, [UN- 1] 1480, 
Unamu:sed ppl. a. [UN- 1 YOUNG. 
imwsing a. [UN-* 4] 1799, -ly adv. 
187.4 a. [UN-' 1] 1755, Unama-logous d. 
eal 1} 1782. Una'nalysable a. [UN-' 1] 1829. 
Gna-nalysed ppl. a, [UN 2] 1668. Uni lyti- 
gala. [Unt 1] Mitt. Unarnchor v. [UN-* 2 b] 
648. Una-nchored ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1651. 
Unane-led, ppl. a. arch. 1602. [UN-' 2.] 
Not having received extreme unction. 
nhouzzled, disappointed, vnnaneld SHAKS. 
nanimate (yune-nime't), v. 1702. [f. L. 
unanimous, -is UNANIMOUS + -ATE*.] trans. To 
Cause to be unanimous. 
Unanimated (nnw-nimé'téd), a. | 1097. 
UN. 2.] 1, Not possessing life. 2. Not live- 
e SM 1734. 3. Not inspired by something 


Unanimist (yune-nimist). 1921. [- Fr. 
rinse, f. unanime UNANIMOUS; See -IST.] 
Dplied to a school of French poets. 


2401 
Unanimity (yunünimiti) late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. unanimité or L. unanimitas, f. unani- 
mus, -i$; see next, -ITY.] The state or quality 
of being unanimous; agreement in opinion 
or purpose. 

Unanimous (yung-nimos), a. 1624. [f. L. 
unanimus, (late) unanimis, f. unus one + 
animus mind; see -ovs.} 1. Of one mind, or 
opinion; agreed. b. Like-minded, of the 
same opinion. arch. 1637. 2. Expressing or 
based on general agreement or consent 1675. 

1. b. Let not thine u. friend. .know what thou 
dost 1637. Hence Una:nimously adv. 

Unannea-led ppl. a. [UN 2] 1745. Unan- 
notated "m a. [UN-' 2) 1859. Unannou-nced 
ppl. a. [UN-' 2] Scorr. Unannoy-ed ppl. a. 
1 2] 1470. Unanoi-nted a. (UN-' 2] Love- 

Una-nswerable, a. 1611. [UN-' 1] fl. 
Not corresponding or analogous (to) 1674. 2. 
Admitting of no answer; irrefutable; in- 
soluble 1613. 3. Unable to answer for; 
irresponsible 1884. 

2. A new u. proof BERKELEY. Embarrassing, u. 
questions 1894. 3. He committed the offence.. 
whilst... u. for his acts 1884. Hence Una*nswer- 
ableness, -ably adv. 

Unanswered ppl. a. Ion 2) late ME. Un- 
antagonized ppi. a. [UN- 2] 1862. Unanti-- 
cipated ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1779. Una:nxious a. 


-1 1] 1742, -ly adv. Unapologetic a. [UN-* 
1884. Unaposto-lic, -al adjs. 1 1] 1675, 
Unappa - lied ppl. a, [UNI 2] 1578. 


=l DN 
E nappa'rel v. trans. |UN-* 2] 1014. Un- 
appa'relled ppl. a. [UN- 2] BACON. Unappa:- 
rent a. [UN-' 1] 1554. 

Unappea-able, a. 1035. [UN-' 1.] That 
cannot be appealed against (or from.). 
Unappearling, ppl a. [Ux-! 4] 1710. Un- 

a'sable a. [UN-! 1] 1561, -ness, -bly adv. 
pea:sed ppl. a. [UN-' 2] SHAKS. Un- 
ppetizing ppl. a.[UN-' 4] 1884. Unapplau-ded 
ppl. a. (UN-! 2] 1739. Unapplie:d ppl. a. [Ux 2] 
1540. Unappoi-nted ppl. a. (UN-' 2] 1560. Un- 
appreciated ppl a. UN. 2. 1898. Un- 
appre-ciative a. [UN-' 1) 1857. Unap rehen- 
ded, ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1597. Unapprehe-nding 
ppl. a. [UN-1 4] 1794. 

Unapprehe-nsive d. 1024. [UN-' L] 1. 
Not apprehensive or quick to understand, 
unintelligent. 2. Not afraid or anxious; not 
fearful of 1666. 

1. As infants gaze at the objects which meet 
their eyes, in a vague u. way J. H. NEWMAN. 
Hence Unapprehe-nsiveness. 

Unapproa-chable, a. (and sb.) 1581. 
[Ux-! 1.] 1. Inaccessible. 2. Permitting no 
intimacy or confidence 1848. 3. Beyond 
rivalry; matchless 1831. B. as sb. One who or 
that which cannot be approached or equalled 
1800. 

1. All alone. in a place of almost u. seclusion 
Scorr. 2. Mr. Dombey is u. by anyone DICKENS. 
3. Paintings. .unapproached and u. in their ex- 
cellence 1856. Hence Unapproachabi-lity. Un- 
approa:chableness. Unapproa ably adv. 

Unappro:priate, ppl. a. 1707. (UN-* 2.] 
1. Not appropriated or assigned. 2. — INAP- 
PROPIATE d. 1818. 

Unappro-priated ppl. a. (UN-! 2] 1756. Un- 
approved ppl. a. [UN-' 2] SHAKS, Unap- 
pro-ving a. UN. 4] 1787, -ly adv. 

Una-pt, a. late ME. (Uw- 1] 1. Un- 
fitted fo do something —1738. 2. Unsuited for 
some use or purpose 1513. 3. Lacking the re- 
quired qualities: ta. of persons 1680; b. of 
things 1588. 4. Of language, etc.: Inappro- 
priate, ill chosen 1553. 5. Not readily tending 
or likely (o do something 1587. b. Without 
const.: Unready, backward 1849. 

1. Was neuere man ne woman yet bygete That 
was vnapt to suffren loues hete CHAUCER., A plot 
of ground u. to receive good seed 1610. 2. Such 
beasts. .being vncleane, and vnapt for food 1608. 
Princes, when. .they grow u, for affairs 1648. 3. 
b. The u. and violent nature of the remedies 1842. 
4. Your comparison is not u. sir GEO. ELIOT. 5. 
A mind which was u. to ap) rehend danger SCOTT. 
b. These u. scholars MILL. Hence Una:pt-ly adv., 


Una rch v. [UN- 1] 1598. Una-rched a. 
[Ux-! 3] 1658. 

Unarchite-ctural, a, 1849. [UN- L] 1. 
Not in aecordance with the principles of 
architecture. 2. Not skilled in architecture 


1881. Una-rgued 
nargume:ntative a. 


1884. 
Una-rguable a. [UN- 1 
pl. a. [UN-! 2] B. JONS. 
UN- 1] 1722, -ly adv. 
Una-rm, v. ME. [UN- 2.] 1. trans. To 
relieve (a person) of armour; to free or strip 


UNATTENDED 


(oneself) of armour. Also absol. 12. To de- 
prive of armour or arms; to disarm —1054. 

1. Vnarme, vnarme, and doe not fight to day 
SHAKS. 2. To u. his people of weapons, money, 
and all means, whereby they may resist his power 
RALEGH. 

Una:rmed, ppl. a. ME. [UN-! z.] Having 
no armour or weapons. b. Of animals, 
plants, etc.: Not furnished with horns, teeth, 
prickles, thorns, etc. late ME. c. Of things: 
Not provided with anything that protects, 
assists, or strengthens 1693. 

Una:rmoured ppl. a. [UN- Aes Un- 
arrai-gned ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1595. Unarra:nged 
ppl. a. (UN-' 2] BOSWELL, Unarray'ed ppl. a. 
CN 2] ME, Unarre'sted ppl. a. TUN: Bh inte 
ME. Unarri-ved ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1620. 

Una:rtful, a. 1669. [UN- 1.] 1. Free from 
artifice; artless; not artificial. 2. Lacking 


technical skill; inartistic 1675. Hence Un- 
artfully adv. 
Unarti-culated, ppl. a. 1700. [UN- 2.] 


1. Not articulated or distinct. 2. Not jointed 
or fitted together 1861. 

1. That u. language, which was before the written 
tongue LAMB. 2. U. human bones 1894. 

Unartificcial, a. 1591. [UN-! I.] 1, Lack- 
ing skill; inartistic. Now rare or Obs, 2. 
Natural; not artificial. Now rare, 1008. 

1. My verse is vnartificiall, the stile rude, the 
phrase barbarous 1591. 2. With an undisguised 
and u. goodness 1656. Hence Unartifici-ally 


adv. 
rtistic a. [UN-' 1] 1854. Unasce-nded 


Ui 
ppl. a. [Ux- 2] SHELLEY. Unascertai-ned ppl. 
a. [UN-! 2] 1628. 


Unasha‘med, ppl. a. 1600. [UN-' 2.] Not 
ashamed. Hence -ly, -ness. 

Una'sked, ppl. a. ME. [UN- 2.] 1. Un- 
invited; without being asked. 2. Not asked 
for; not made the subject of a request, 1450. 

2. He delivered his u. opinion ScoTT. An u.-for 
concession T. HARDY. 


Una'spirated ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1793, Un- 
aspi-ring ppl. a. [UN-! 4] 1729, -ni 1681. Un- 
assai: le a. [UN-' 1] 1596, -ness, bly adv. 
Uni ppl. a, [UN- 2] 1586. issay'ed 
ppl. a. -i 2] CHAUCER. Un rtive a. 


3 e 
M ‘ENS. Unassigned ppl. a, [UN- 2] 

E. Uni milated ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1748, 

Unassi'sted, ppl. a. 1614. [UN- 2.] Not 
helped. b. spec. Of the eye or sight: Un- 
aided, naked 1661. 

Unassua:ged ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1654, 

Unassu ming, ppl. a. 1726. [UN-' 4,] 
Free from self-assertion; unpretentious, 

A very u. young woman DICKENS. The u. 
things that hold A silent station in this beauteous 
world Wonbsw. Hence Unassu-ming-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Unassu · red, ppl. a. late ME. [UN-' 2.] 
1. Not assured or safe; insecure, 2. Not sure 
of something 1529. 3. Not self-possessed ; 
diffident 1627. 

2. When men are by any accident u. they have 
slept, [dreams] seem to be reall Visions HOBBES. 

Unato-nable, a. 1645. [UN- 1.] fl. Un- 
accordable. Mit, 2. Irreconcilable 1683. 3. 
That cannot be atoned for; inexpiable 1089. 

1. Untunable or unattonable matrimony Mint. 

Unatta:ched, ppl. a. (sb.) 1498. [UN-! 2.] 
11. Not taken into custody —1039. 2. Not at- 
tached or united (to something) 1821. 3. Not 
belonging to a particular body, institution, 
sphere of work, etc. a. Of military officers: 
Not attached to a particular regiment or 
company 1796. b. Of clergy: Not attached to 
a particular diocese or parish 1865, c. Of 
students: Not attached to any college. Also 
as sb., an u. student. 1870. 4, Not engaged or 
married 1874. 

Unatta-ckable a, [UN- 1] 1805, -ably adv, Un- 
atta‘cked ppl. a. [UN-* 2] 1663. 

Unattai-nable, d. and sb. 1001. [UN-* 1.] 
A. adj. That cannot be attained 1662. B. sb. 
1. An unattainable thing (rare) 1601. 2. With 
the: That which is not attainable 1857. 
Hence Unattai-nableness; -ably adv. 

Unattainted, ppl. a. 1502. [UN- 2.] 
1. Unstained; free from blemish. 2. Not at- 
tainted in law 1794. 

1. The u. Honour of English Knighthood Mil- 
TON. 

Unatte · mpted ppl. a [UN- 2] 1548. 

Unattended, ppl. a. 1603. [UN-! 2.] 1. 
Not having attendants; unaccompanied. b. 
Of horses, vehicles, etc.: With no one in 
charge 1796. 2. Not followed by or associated 


N 


UNATTENDING 


with some thing, circumstance, etc. 1687. 3. 
Not attended to, disregarded 1729. 
2, Night came, but u. with repose DRYDEN, 
Unatte'nding ppl. a. IUx- 4] Mur. Un- 
atte:sted ppl. a. UN. 2] 1665. Unatti-red ppl. 
a. [UN-' 2] late ME. pine ected ene 11 


[UN- 2] 1727. Unattra-ctive a. [ 
SHELLEY, -ly adv., -ness. 
Unau (yang). 1774. [Brazilian of the 


island of Maranhüo.] Zool. The S. Amer. 
two-toed sloth, Cholopus didactylus. 

Unaugme:nted, ppl. a. 1555. [UN-! 2. 
Not augmented or increased; spec. of Greek 
verbs. 

Unauspi:cious UN- 1] -1708, Unauthe-ntic 
a, [UN-' 1} 1631. Unauthe-nticated ppl. a. 
(UN-!2] 1787. Unautho-ritative a. UN- 1] 1644, 
Iv adv. Unauthorized ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1590. 

Unavailable, a. 1549. [UN-' I.] 1. Of 
no avail; ineffectual. 2. Not available; in- 
capable of being used 1855. 

1. U, lamentations 1850. Hence Unavaila:bi- 
lity. Unavai-lableness, Unavai-lably adv. 

navai-ling ppl. a. [UN-! 4] 1670, -ly ad», Un- 
avenged ppl. a. [UN-* 2] 1481, Unave'rted ppl. 
a, [UN-* 211753. 

Una voce (yi-ne! vō=si), 1567. [L., ‘with 
one voice'.] Unanimously. 

Unavoi-dable a. [UN- "i 1577, -ness, -ably 
adv, Unayoi-ded ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1565. Un- 
avowed ppl. a. [UN-' 2] BURKE, -ly adv. 
Unawarkened ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1705, ness. 

Unaware (vnàwó"1), adv. and a. 1592. 
[UxN-! 1; see next.] A. adv. 1. = next 1. 2. = 
next 2. 1007. 3. In phr. a£ u, = sense 1 and 
2. 1598. B. adj. 1. Not aware (of); not 
cognizant; ignorant 1704. 2. Blind to conse- 
quences; reckless (rare) 1817. 

A. 1. As one that u. Hath dropp'd a precious 
jewel SHAKS. 2. Long have I sought for rest, and, 
u., Behold I find it! Keats, 3. A Serpent shoots 
his Sting at u. DRYDEN. B. 2. I grew desperate 
and u, SHELLEY. Hence Unawa-reness. 

Unawares (nnaiwé-az), adv. 1535. [alt. of 
UNWARES (XII), var. of UNWARE (XII); see S.] 
1. Without being aware, unconsciously, in- 
advertently. b. Without being noticed 1607. 
C. Unawares to, without the knowledge of, 
unperceived by 1548. 2. Without warning; 
REED UI 1535. 3. Al unawares = sense 
1, 1 b, 2. 

1. [have u. run into this long account BERKELEY. 
b. Age steals upon Us u. PRIOR. c. U. to myself, I 
had moved onward RICHARDSON. 2. The King.. 
camo u. upon the Lady FREEMAN. Phr, To take, 


ACA 

Unaw'ed ppl a. [UN-' 2] DRYDEN. Un- 
a‘zotized ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1828. 

Unba:cked, a. 1592. [UN-' 2.] 1. Of 
horses: Unmounted, untrained. 2. Not 
backed or supported; not endorsed 1609, b. 
Betting. Having no backers 1888. 3. Without 
a back or backing 1861. 

Unba‘g, v. 1611. [UN-* 3.] (rans. To take 
or let (esp. a fox) out of a bag. 

Unba:ked (»nbé'kt) ppl. a. 1503. [UN- 
2.] 1. Of tiles, etc.: Not baked in a kiln. 2. 
Of food: Not prepared by baking 1577. +3. 
fig. Unfinished; immature —1035. 

3. All the vnbak'd and dowy youth of a nation 


SHAKS. 

Unba-lance sh. [UN4 6] 1887. Unba-lance v. 
[UN-* 1] 1586. 

Unba:lanced, ppl. a. 1650. [Ux-i 2.] 1. 
Of persons, the mind, judgement, ete.: Lack- 
ing equipoise; not balanced. b. Thrown out. 
of balance; not balanced or equably poised 
1732. c. Having no counterpoise; not offset 
by something 1818. 2. Of an account: Not 
balanced 1828. 

l. Interference with the old order was so far- 
reaching, that the minds of all were quite u. 1886. 
b. I was several times u., and on the very point of 
being hurled backward 1835. c. Valour u. by the 
observance of propriety 1879. 


E 


Unbale v. [UN-? 3] 1752. Unba-llast v. 
[Ux-* 2] 1684. 
Unba. lasted, ppl. a. 1644. [UN- 2] 


1. Of vessels; Having no ballast 1657. b. fig. 
Not steadied by principles or solid qualities 
1044. 2. Of a railway line: Not filled in with 
ballast 1887. 

1. b. To be tost and turmoild with their u. 
wits in fathomles and unquiet deeps of contro- 
versie MILTON. 

Unba-ndage v. [UN-* 2] 1840. Unba:nded ppl. 
a. [UN-! 2] 1570. Unba-nished ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 
1533. Unba-nk v, [UN-* 2] 1842. Unbapti-ze v. 
[Urs 1] 1011. Unbapti-zed ppl. a. [UN- 2 
ate ME. Unba-r v. [UN-* 1, 5] late ME. Un- 
ba-rbarize v, [UN- 4 c] 1648. 
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Unba-rbed, ppl. a. 1565. [UN-! 2.] Un- 
armed; not caparisoned. 

Unba-rbed, ppl. a. 1844. [UN-' g.] Not 
furnished with a barb or barbs. 

Unba:rded, ppl. a. 1598. [UN-' 2.] = 
UNBARBED ppl. a.! 

Unba:re v. [UN- 7] 1530. Unba-rked ppl. a. 
[UN- 2] 1839. 

Unba:rred, ppl. a. 1550. [UN-! 2.] 1. 
Of harbours: Not obstructed with a bar 1550. 
2. Not secured or blocked with a bar or bars 
1603. 3. Law. Not excluded 1818. 4. Of 
music: Not divided into bars 1879. 

Unba-rrel v. [UN- 3] 1611. Unbarrica:de v, 
[Uw-* 2] 1623. Unba'shful a. [UN-' 1) 1563, 
-lly adv. Unba:stardized ppl. a. [Uw- 2j 
H. WALPOLE. 

Unba-ted, ppl. a. 1596. [UN- 2.] 1. Not 
abated, undiminished. arch. 12. Not bated or 
blunted —1815. 

1. With u. zeal Scorr. 2. You may choose A 
Sword vnbaited, and in a passe of practice, Requit 
him for your Father SHAKS. 

Unbe: v. rare, late ME. [UN-" 7.] intr. 
To be non-existent. 

Unbe:, v.“ 1624. [UN-* 2.] trans. To make 
non-existent. 

God. .could as easily..unbee them as conquer 
them 1646. 

Unbea-rable, a. [UN-' I. 1449. Unen- 
durable, intolerable, Hence -ness, -ably adv. 

Unbea-rded, a. 1560. [UN- 3.] 1. Of 

persons: a. Having no beard. b. Not yet 
bearded, youthful. 2. Of plants: Awnless 
1088. 
Unbea-ten, ppl. a. ME. [UN-'2.] 1. Not 
beaten or struck. b. Not pounded 1007. 2. 
Not beaten or trodden down; unfrequented 
1617. 3. Undefeated 1757. 

2. Some new u. passage to the sky SWIFT. 

Unbeau-teous g. [UN-' 1] 1660. Unbeau-tiful 
dde 1] 1495, Unbeau-tify v. [UN- 4 c] 

Unbeco-me, v. 1628. [UN-! 7.] trans. To 
be unbecoming to. 

Unbeco-ming, ppl. a. 1598. [UN- 4.) 
Not becoming; unsuitable; improper. a. 
Without const. b. Governing a sb. 1658. c. 
Const. of. 1741. 

a. A grave irony which is not u. MACAULAY, b, 
Behaviour, so u. a Christian FIELDING. c. What 
was not u. of a child would be disgraceful to a 
youth CHESTERF. Hence Unbeco-ming-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Unbe-d v. (UN-* 3] 1611, Unbe:dded ppl. a. 
(Un-* 2] 1842. Unbefi-tting ppl. a. [UN- 4] 
SHAKS., -ly adv., ness. Unbefrie-nded ppl. a. 

UN-' 2] 1628. Unbeget v. [UN-* i 1625. 
bee ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1579. Unbegi-nning 
ppl. a. [UN-! 4] 1591. 

Unbego:tten, ppl. a. 1532. [UN- 2.] 1. 
Not yet begotten. 2. Not begotten, self-exis- 
tent 1501. Hence Unbego-ttenly adv., 

Unbegu'n, ppl. a. OE. [UN-! 2.] 1. That 
had no beginning; ever existent. 2. Not yet 
begun 1502. 

1. The myhti god, which unbegunne Stant of 
himself GOWER. 

Unbehe-ld ppl. a. [UN- 2] Mint. Unbeho:ld- 
able a. (UN-' 1] PUSEY. 

Unbeho:lden, ppl. a. 1674. [UN- 2.] 1. 
Under no obligation (to a person). Now dial. 
2. Unseen poet. 1820. 

2. A glow-worm golden. . Scattering u. Its aéreal 
hue SHELLEY. 

Unbeknow'n, ppl. a. 1636. [UN-! 2.] 1. 
advb. or absol. Unbeknown to, without the 
knowledge of. 2. Unknown 1824. 

1. ellipt. My love rose up so early And stole out u. 
HOUSMAN. 

Unbeknownst, adv. vulgar and dial. 1854. 
If. prec.] = prec. I. 

Unbelie-f. ME. [UN-' g.] Absence or lack 
of belief; disbelief; incredulity. 

Unbelie-vable a. [Ux 1] 1548, -ness, -ably 
adr. Unbelie-ve v. [UN-' 7] 1547. Unbelie-ve 
1 2] 1605. Unbelie-ved ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 


Unbelie-ver. 1526. [UN- 6.] One who 
does not believe; spec. one who does not ac- 
cept a particular (esp. the Christian) reli- 
gious belief; an infidel. So Unbelie-ving 
ppl. a. [UN-! 4] late ME. 

Unbelo-ved ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1597. Unbe'lt v. 

Ux-* 2, 3] 1483. Unbe-ted ppl. a. [UN- 2j 

YRON. 

Unbe-nd, ». ME. [UN-* 1, 5.] 1. trans. 
To relax (a bow) from tension; to unstring. 
tb. fig. To slacken, weaken 1605. 2. To give 


UNBLESSED 


relaxation or rest to (the mind, etc.) 1594. 3. 
Naui. To unfasten, untie (a cable, line, sail) 
1627. 4. To relax the tension or Beverity of 
(the brow, face, etc.) 1718. 5. To straighten 
from a bent position 1663. 6. intr. To free 
oneself from constraint, seriousness, or cere- 
mony; to become genial or allow oneself to 
relax 1746. b. Of the features: To relax 1818, 
7. To become straight or less bent or curved 
1815. 

1. b. You doe vnbend your Noble strength, to 
thinke So braine-sickly of things Suaxs. 2. The 
Mind never unbends itself so agreeably as in the 
Conversation of a well chosen Friend ADDISON. 6, 
In duis company though he never forgot his 
rank, he could u. 1869. 

Unbe-nding, ppl. a. 1688. [UN- 4] 1, 
Inflexible, unyielding, obstinate. 2. Rigid; 
not bending or curving; esp. of persons, re- 
maining erect, not stooping 1709. Hence Un- 
be-nding-ly adv., -ness. 

Unbe'neficed ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1623. Unbene- 
frcial d, [II- 1] 1626. Unbe:nefited ppl. a. 
[UN-'2] POPE. Unbeni-gn a. [UN-! 1] CROMWELL, 
iy adv. Unbe-nt ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1483. Un- 
benrumb v. [UN-* 1] 1598. Unbequea · thed 
ppl. a. (UN-! 2] 1483, Unbere-ft ppl. a. [UN-! 9] 
1621. 


Unbesee m, v. 1657. [UN- 7). 1. trans. 
To be unseemly for or discreditable to (a per- 
son). 2, To fail in, fall short of 1812. 

2. Nor u. the promise of thy spring BYRON. 

Unbesee-ming a. UN- 4] 1583, -ly adv., -ness. 
Unbesou-ght ppl. a. [UN-' 2] Mr Un- 
bespea-k v. [UN- 1] -1743. Unbes po- ken ppl. a, 
[UN-' 2] 1681. Unbestow-ed ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 
H 


534. 

Unbethou-ght, ppl. a. 1558. [UN-! 2.] 
1. Unpremeditated, unintentional. Also as 
adv. 2. Unthought of, unrealized 1855. 

Unbetray'ed ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1 Un- 
betro'thed ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1577. Unbe'tter- 
able a. (UN-' 1) 1800. Unbe'ttered ppl. a. 
[UN-' 2] 1628. Unbewai-led ppl. a. [UN-! 2 
1580. Unbewi-Idered ppl. a. [ÜN-! 2] WORDSW. 
Unbewitch v. [UN- 1] 1584. Unbi-as v. 
[Ux-* 1] SwrrT. 

Unbias(s)ed (vnboi-ist), a. 1607, [Ux-' 2.] 
1. Of bowls, etc.: Having no bias. 2. fig. Im- 
partial, not prejudiced; not unduly in- 
fluenced by something 1047. 

2. All. . which a man without authority can give, 
—his u. opinion BURKE. U. by mob clamour 
BROUGHAM. Hence Unbi-as(s)ed-ly adv., -ness. 

Unbi-blical a. [UN- 1] PU: Unbi-d ppl. a. 
(arch.) [UN-! 2] late ME. Unbi-ddable a. 
[Ux-i 1] 1825. 

Unbi-dden, ppl. a. OE. [UN- 2.] Not 
asked or invited; not commanded or direc- 
ted. 

An u. Crew of graceless guests DRYDEN. Adown 
his cheek A tear u. stole POPE. 

Unbi-nd, v. [OK. unbindan, f. UN. + 
BIND v.] 1. trans. To free from a band, bond 
or tie. b. transf. To loosen, open up or out, 
set free, etc. 1577. c. To take the bandage off 
(a limb or wound) 1639. 2. To set free from 
bonds; to restore to personal liberty in this 
way OE. 3. To untie, undo (a bond, cord, 
etc.) OE. b. fig. To dissolve, undo, destroy 
ME. i 

3. Then let..death u. my chain 1843. b. No 
force, no fortune, shall my vows u. DRYDEN. 

Unbi-shop v. (UN-* 2, 4 b] 1598. Unbi-shoped 
ppl. a.* [UN-* 6] 1503. 

Unbi-shoped, ppl. a. OK. [UN-' 2.] 1. 
Not having been confirmed. arch. 2. Not 
consecrated as a bishop 1001. 

Unbit, v. 1565. [UN- 2 b.] trans. To 
free (a horse) from the bit. Also absol. _ 

Unbi-tted, ppl. a. 1586. [UN-! 2.] Having 
no bit; unbridled, unrestrained. s dex 

KA ue vow Stings, or publie Lusta E 

nbla:cked ppl. a. [UN-! 2. ub m(e)able à. 
adv. Unbla:med 


nbla:nched ppl. 21 


ened ppl. a. UN. 2] 1864. 
[UN- 1] 1531, -ness, -abl 
l. a. [UN-! 2] late ME. pp 
tts." 2] late ME. Unbla-sted ppl. a. [UN- 
1589. Unbleached a. UN-! 2] 1531. A 
Unble-mished, ppl. a. late ME. UN-! 2] 
1, Free from moral blemish or stain. 2. 
Free from material blemish. Now rare. 1450, 
1. His Spouse is chaste, vnblemisht with a spo 
QUARLES. All the authority which belongs to i 
integrity MACAULAY. 2. The religious houses only 
being spared, and left vnblemished HAKLUYT. 
Unble-nched ppl. a. [Ux- 2] Mit. Un- 
blended ppl. a. [UN 2] ME. Unbless v. 
[UN-* 1] SHARKS. E 
Unble-ssed, unble-st, ppl. a. ME. [U 155 
2.] 1. Not formally blessed. b. Deprived of, 


UNBLIGHTED 


excluded from, left without, a blessing or 
benediction 1590. 2. Ill-fated, unfortunate, 
miserable ME. 3. Unhallowed; evil, wicked. 
late ME. 4. Not favoured or made happy 
with or by something 1743. 

1. b. And there his corps, unbless'd, is hanging 
still DRYDEN. 2. What matters, if unblest in love, 
How long or short, my life will prove? PRIOR. 3. 
Such resting found the sole Of unblest feet MILT. 
Hence Unble-ssedness. 

Unbli-ghted ppl. a. [UN- 2] COWPER. Un- 
blind v. [UN- 1] 1590. Unbli-nded ppl. a. 
[UN- 2] 1011. Unbli-ndfold v. [UN-* 2] late 
ME. Unbii:nking a. [UN-* II. -ly adv. 1807. 
a, (-t 1] ME. fUnbli-the d. 

Unblo'ck b. [UN-* 1] 1611. 
ied, ppl. NI 2.] Not 
stained with blood. SHAR: 

Unbloo:dy, a. 1544. [UN-' 1.] 1. Not 
attended with (much or any) bloodshed. 2. 
Not involving the shedding of blood 1548. b. 
Theol. Unbloody sacrifice, offering, sacrament, 
the Eucharist 1548. 3. Not stained with 


blood 1590. 4. Not bloodthirsty 1665. 
3. U. grave, that of one who has not died by 
bloodshed. Hence Unbloo-dily adv. 


Unblo-tted ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1548. 

Unblow:n, ppl. a.' 1688. [UN- 1.) 1. 
Not blown by the wind. Also with advs. 
away, out, 2. Not sounded 1815. 

2. The lances unlifted, the trumpet u. BYRON. 

Unblow'n, ppl. d. 1587. [UN-' 2.] Of 
flowers; Not open; in the bud. 

PLR Ah my tender babes! My vnblowne flowers 
HAKS. 
Unblu:nted ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1656. Unblu'rred 

ppl. a, (UN- 2| 1809, 
Unblu:shing, ppl. a. 1595. [UN-' 4.) 1. 

Not blushing, 2, Shameless, unabashed 1736. 
2. Strenuous and u. servility MACAULAY. Hence 
Unblu-shing-ly ad 
Unboa:stful d. [U Unboa:sting 

ppl. a. UN- 4] 1802. 

Unbo-died, a. and ppl. a. 1513. [UN-* 3.) 
1. Separated from thé body; ghostly; not in- 
vested with a body. 2. Incorporeal; not in 
materialform 1606. 3. Not having a definite 
form 1630. 

1. Lastly his vn-bodied Soule departs 1589. 2. 
Art naked, abstract and u. CUDWORTH. Like an u. 
Joy SHELLEY. 3. I skirmish with u. air DAVENANT. 

Unbo-dily d, (now rare) [UN- 1] late ME. 
Unbo-dy ù, [UN-* 5] 1548. Unboi-led ppl. a. 
(UN-! 2] 1611. }Unbo-ld a. [UN-! 1] -1825. 

Unbo-t, v. 1470. [UN-* 5 and 1.] 1. intr. 
Of a door: To have the bolt withdrawn. 2. 
trans. To unfasten by withdrawing a bolt 
or bolts 1598, 

Unbo:lted, ppl. a. 1580. [UN- 2, UN-* f.] 
1. Not fastened with a bolt; released by with- 
drawal of a bolt. 2, Not held together with a 
bolt or bolts 1793. 

Unbo:lted, ppl. d. 1598. 
Bon v.i] Not sifted. 3 

nbo-ne v, (UN-* 2 b. . Unbo-ned ppl. a. 

[Ux-12] 10111 ] 1570. Unbo: ppl. a. 
Unbo-nnet, v. 1810. [UN-* 2, 5.] 1. intr. 

To remove the bonnet. b. esp. To do this as a 

mark of respect. Also ref. 1821. 2. trans. 

To remove the bonnet from 1828. 

1. b. Rise, u. yourself, and be silent SCOTT. 
Unbo-nneted, ppl. a. 1604, [Un-! 2.] 

Not wearing a bonnet; having the head un- 

covered ; spec. as a mark of respect. b. Of the 

head: Not covered by a bonnet 1820. 
Unboo:ked, ppl. a. 1586. [UN- 2.] a. 

Not registered. b. Not pre-engaged by book- 

ing. c. Not book-learned. 

€. The u. freshness of the Scottish peasant 1870. 
Unboo-kish a. [UN-! 1] Snaxs, Unboot v. 
Cape 5] 1598. Unbo-red ppl. a. [UN-* 2] 1598. 

nbo:rn ppl. a. [UN-' 2] Ok. Unbo'rrowed 

ppl. a. [UN- 9] 1638. 

Unbo-som, v. 1588. [Ux-* 3.] 1. trans. 
To let out from the heart; to give vent to; to 
reveal, make no further secret of. b. refl. and 
absol. To disclose one’s thoughts, secrets, 
ete: 1628. 2, To display to the view 1610. 
55 S longed a great while to u. my sorrows 
T FOE. b. To u. himself of his great secret 

HACKERAY, The last person to whom he could u. 

EREDITH, 2. Fair-handed Spring unbosoms 
every grace THOMSON, 

TUnbo:ttom, v. 1598. [Ux-* 2.] trans. To 
deprive of a bottom or foundation; to un- 
settle. Hence Unbo-ttomed ppl. a.* 

,Unbo ttomed, ppl. a. 1615. [UN- I 2.] 
- Bottomless; unfathomable. 2. Unfoun- 

ded; not founded on or in something 1640. 


[UN- 2, See 
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Š Whether there be no Love u. on Self-love? 


Unbou-ght ppl. a. UN- 2] OE. 

Unbound, ppl. a. OE. [Ux-' 2.] 1. Not 
bound ortied up; loose. b. Not under obli- 
gation; unconstrained. late ME. 2. Not se- 
cured with a band or border of some strong 
material1531. 3. Of books: Having no bind- 
JE 

. b. To constrain i 
maat Thy u. spirit into bonds again 

Unbounded, ppl. a. 1598. [UN- 2.] I. Not 
bounded or limited in extent or amount. 
2. Recognizing no limit; passing all bounds; 
uncontrolled 1608. 

1. The wild u. hills we ranged SCOTT. Her..u. 
courage and energy 1897. 2. U. expectations 1854. 
Hence Unbou-nded-ly adi ess. 

Unbow'elled a. [UN- 3] 1592. Unbo'x v. 
[U- 3] 1611. 

Unbra:ce, v. late ME. [UN-* 1.] 1. trans. 
or refl. To free from bands or braces forming 
part of clothing or armour. Also absol. arch. 
2. trans. To undo, loosen (a band, grasp, etc.). 
arch. 1475. b. To loosen or detach by the un- 
doing or removal of braces or bands. arch. 
1593. c. To relax the tension of (a drum) 1593. 
13. To carve (a mallard or duck) 1804. 4. To 
make slack, enfeeble 1711. b. absol. To be- 
come slack, lose firmness 1693. 

4. Laughter..slackens and unbraces the Mind 
. So Unbra'ced ppl. a. 1510. [UN- 


Unbra-nched a. [Ux-! 3] 1005. Unbra:nching 
a. [UN-! 4] GoLDSM. Unbra:nded ppl. a. UN-! 2] 
Mitt, Unbrea-kable a. [UN-' 1] 1480. Un- 
brea-kfasted a, [UNA 3] 1646. Unbrea:thable 
a, UN- 1] 1846. 

Unbrea-thed, a. 1590. [UN-' 2, 2 b, 3.] 
fl. Having had no training; unpractised 
—1044. 2. a. Not having recovered breath 
1092. b. Not out of breath 1901. 3. Not 
breathed 1884. b. Not breathed upon 1817. 4. 
Not uttered or whispered 1827. 

1. A fugitive and cloister'd vertue, unexercis'd 
and unbreath'd MILTON. 

Unbre:d, ppl. d. 1600. [UN- 2.] fl. Un- 
born. SHAKS. 2. Deficient in breeding; un- 
mannerly, ill-bred 1622. 3, Not trained in or 
to some occupation 1683. 

Unbree':ch, v. 1548. [UN-* 2.] 1. trans. 
To remove the breech or breeching from (a 
cannon). 2. To strip of breeches 1598. 

Unbree-ched, a. 1611. [UN-' 3.] Not 
(yet) dressed in breeches. 

Unbrew-ed ppl. a. [UN-* 2] 1725. Unbri-bable 
a. (UN-! 1] 1661. Unbri-bed ppl. a. [UN- 2 
1607. Unbri-ck v. [UN- 2] 1598. Unbri-cke 

pl. a. [UN- 2] 1814. Unbri-dged ppl. a. 
UN. 9] Worpsw. Unbri-dle v. [UN-* 2 b] 
late ME. 

Unbri-dled, ppl. a. late ME. [UN-* 2.] 
1. fig. Ungoverned; subject to no restraint; 
headstrong. 2. Not furnished with a bridle 
1563. 

1. The unbridl’d impudence of this loose rayler 


Mut. Lands deluged by u. floods Worpsw. The 
u. rule of the multitude 1888. Hence Un- 
bri-dled-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

Unbrie-fed ppl. a. IU N. 2] 1889. Un-Bri-tish 
a. (UN-! 1] 1746, Unbroa:ched ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 


1089. 

Unbro-ken, ppl. a. ME. [UxN-! 2.] 1. Not 
broken or infringed; unviolated, inviolate. 2. 
Not fractured; intact, whole 1495. 3. Not 
humbled or subdued; not impaired 1513. 4. 
Of horses, etc.: Not broken in; untrained 
1538. 5. Uninterrupted, continuous 1561. b. 
Const. by. 1743. 6. Of ground: Not broken by 
ploughing or digging 1579. 7, Of troops: Not 
thrown into disorder 1721. 

1. Who first broke peace in Heav'n and Faith, 
till then Unbrok’n MILT. 2. fig. My fortune. which 
is u. RICHARDSON. 5. It required an u. attention 
BURKE. 7. To charge large masses of u. infantry 
1898. So Unbro-ke ppl. a. Unbroken-ly adv., 


-ness. 

Unbro-ther v. [UN-? 4 b] 1634, Unbro:therly 
a. [UN-! 1] 1586. Unbrou-ght ppl. a. [UN-! 2, 
2 b) TINDALE. Unbrui-sed ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1440. 
Unbru:shed ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1640. 

Unbu-ckle, v. late ME. [UN-* 2 b.] 1. 
trans. To undo the buckle of (a shoe, belt, 
etc.); to unfasten or set free in this way. 2. 
absol. To undo the buckle or buckles of a 
belt, garment, etc. 1611. b. To unbend, be- 
come less stiff 1880. 

1. A miser, who will not u. his purse to bestow a 
farthing Scorr. 2. U., Calladine, the day is hott 
DAVENANT. b. Even the captain. would some- 


UNCARRIED 


times u. a bit, and tell me of the fine countries 
he had visited STEVENSON. 

Unbu:ckled ppl. a. [UN-' 2, UN-* 6] 1489. 
Unbu-dded ppl. a. [UN- 2] Keats. Unbui-ld 
v. [UN-* 1] SHAKS. 

nbuidt, ppl. a. 1455. [UN-' 2, 2 b.] 1. 
Not (yet) built. b. Not made by building 
1882, 2. Not built on or upon; not occupied 
with buildings 1631. 

Unbuky a. [UN- 1] 1678. Unbu:ndle v. 
[Ux-* 1] 1606. Unburng v. [UN- 1] 1611. 

Unbu-rden, unbu-rthen, v. 1538, [UN-* 
2 b.] 1. trans. To free from a burden. 
Chiefly fig., to relieve (a person, the mind, 
etc.) by the removal or disclosure of some- 
thing. Freq. const. of. b. refl. 1589. 2. To 
cast off the burden of; esp. fig., to disclose, 
reveal, confess 1593. 

1. I may EDT devise some way to be un- 
burdened of my life 1568. We desire to unburthen 
the Consciences of men of needless. . Ceremonies 
CHAS. I. 2. In unburdening toa friend the sins and 
sorrows of one's life 1876, So Unbu'rdened ppl, 
a, [UN- 2] 1548. 

Unbu:ried ppl. a. [UN-! 2] OE. Unbu'rnished 
ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1691. 

Unbu-rnt, unbu-rned, ppl. a. ME. 
[UN-! 2.] 1. Not consumed by fire, 2. Not 
subjected to the action of fire: esp. of bricks, 
clay, lime, etc. 1626. 

Unburrst ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1782. Unbu· ry v. 

UN- 1) late ME. Unbursied ppl. a. (now rare; 

DX. 2] 1570. Unbursinesslike d. [UN-' 1 
Scorr. Unbursy a, [UN- 1] 1731. Unburttere 
ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1584. 

Unbu-tton, v. ME. [UN-* 1.] trans, To 
unfasten (buttons); to undo the buttons of (a 
garment). Also with personal obj. b. absol. 
To undo one’s buttons; to loosen one's cloth- 
ing 1605; fig. (collog.) to be free and easy. 

Thou art so fat-witted with drinking 5 olde 
T SHAKS. 


* 

Uncaculated ppl. d. [UN-' 2] 1828, Un- 
ca:clulating a. 16 -! 4] 1832, =l; 
ca‘lendared ppl. a. [UN-* 6, UN- 2] 1654. 

Unca'lled, ppl. late ME. [UN-' 2, 2 b.] 
1. Not summoned; uninvited. b. transf. Of 
things 1586. 2. Not called to salvation; not 
of the elect 1561. 3. Uncalled-for, rarely un- 
called: Not called for; not asked for or re- 
quested; unnecessary, intrusive 1610. 4. Of 
capital: Not called up 1882. 

1. b. Sudden tears u. spring up 1839, 2. Either to 
conuert those that are vncalled, or to builde vp 
those which are conuerted 1619. 3. This arbi- 
trary, impolitic, and u.-for measure 1817. 

Uncadm v. [UN- 4] 1655. Unca:mbered 


|. a, [UN- 2] 1881. 


! 2) 1557, Unca:ndid a. [UN-' 1] 16: 

lv., -ne: Unca:ndour [UN- 6] 1879. 

Uncanny (onkee-ni), a. orig. Sc. and north, 
1596. [UN-' L] 1. fMischievous; careless; 
funreliable. dial. 2. Untrustworthy or in- 
spiring uneasiness by reason of a supernatu- 
ral element; uncomfortably strange or un- 
familiar; mysteriously suggestive of evil or 
danger 1773. 3. Dangerous, unsafe dial. 1785. 

2. A slate quarry under the cliff—a scene of u. 
grandeur 1882. Hence Unca-nnily adv. Un- 
ca'nniness. 

Uncano'nical, a. 1632. [UN-' 1.] 1, Not 
in accordance with ecclesiastical canons. b. 
Unclerical; ill suited to the clergy 1747. 2. 
Not included in the canon of Scripture 1835. 

1. b. Begirt..with a most u. buff-belt Scorr. 
Hence Uncano"nically adv. 

Unca:nonize v. [UN- 4 c] 1607. Unca-non- 
ized ppl. a. UN. 2] 1548, Unca:p v. [UN-* 2] 
1560.  Unca:pable g. [UNA 1] -1805. Un- 
capa:cious a. [UN-' 1] 1635. Unca-pped ppl. a. 
UN- 2] 1548. Uncapsi-zable a. [UN-' 1] 1883. 

nca:ptived ppl. a. (arch. [UN-! 2] 1601. 
Unca-rdinal v. [UN-* 4 b] 1642. 

Unca-red-for, a. 1597. [UN- 2 b.] Not 
looked after or tended; neglected. 

Unca · reful, a. 1533. [UN-! 1.] 1. De- 
ficient in care; careless. 2. Not taking 
thought of or for 1559. 3. Free from care; 
untroubled 1043. 

1. An vncarefull Magistrate 1604. 2. Such 
[Gods] as are u. of us 1662. 3. One of the. most u. 
interludes of my life HAWTHORNE. Hence 
Unca-reful-1; „ t-ness. 

Unca-ring ppl. a. UN- 4] 1786, Unca:rpeted 
a. (UN-* 3] 1816. Unca-rried ppl. a. [UN- 2] 
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1584. Unca:rt v. [UN-* 3] 1641. Unca-rved a. 
IUN- 2] 1592. 

Unca'se, v. 1575. [UN-* 2, fl.] 1. trans. 
ta. To flay 1712. b. To strip, undress (a per- 
son). arch, 1576. c. absol. To put off a gar- 
ment or garments. arch. 1588. 2. To lay bare, 
expose, bring to light. arch. 1587. 3. To take 
out of a case, sheath, etc. 1589. 

1. a, Cambyses once uncased a corrupt judge, 
and made a cushion of his skin 1658. c. Do you 
not see Pompey is MEN for the combat? 
SHAKS. 2. His hypocrisie shall be uncased 1627. 

Unca:shed ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1896. Unca-st 
ppl. a. [UN- 2] late ME. Une ated ppl. a. 
(UN-! 2] 1657. Unca:stle v. [UN- 3] 1611. 

Unca:strated, ppl. a. 1725. [UN- 2] 
1. Not gelded. 2. Of books, etc.: Not expur- 
gated; unmutilated 1737. 

Unca-talogued ppl. a. (U. 

Uncartechized, a. 1619. 


1 2] NEWMAN, 


IUN-! 2.] Not 


formally instructed or examined in religion. 

Unca:tholic, a. and sb. 1601. [UN- 1, 6.] 
A. adj. Not catholic or universal; also spec., 
not Roman Catholic. B. sb. One who is not a 
Catholic 1865. 


mented ppl. a. 
1717. Uncensored ppl. a, [UN- 2) 
ncenso-rious a. [UN-! 1] 1711. Unce:n- 
surable a. [UN-! 1] 1643. Unce-nsured ppl. a. 
Un-' 2] 1574. Uncentre v. [UN-* 3] 1625. 

nce:ntred ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1652. 

U:nceremo-nious, a. 1598. [UN-! 1] 
Characterized by lack of ceremony or forma- 
lity; acting without ceremony. Hence Un- 
ceremo-nious-ly adv., -ness. 

Uncertain, a. ME. [UN- I.] I. Not 
fixed in point of time or occurrence; not de- 
terminate in amount, number, or extent. 2. 
Not sure to happen; contingent ME. b. 
Liable to change or accident; mutable 1477. 
3. About which one cannot be certain or as- 
sured; not indubitable ME. b. Of doubtful 
issue or tendency. late ME. 4. Not certainly 
known; doubtful, dubious ME. b. Am- 
biguous; of doubtful meaning. late ME. c. 
Unspecified; of doubtful identity 1617. d. 
Not clearly defined or outlined 1638. 5. Not 
certain to remain in one state or condition; 
unsteady, variable, fitful; capricious 1591. 6. 
Feeling no certainty; not assured of some- 
thing. late ME. b. Const. how, what, whether, 
etc. 1520. c. Undecided; not directed to a 
definite end. late ME. So Unce-rtainly adr. 

Uncertainty. late ME. [UN-! 6.] I. The 
quality of being uncertain in respect of dura- 
tion, continuance, occurrence, ete. b. With a 
and pl. Something of which the occurrence, 
issue, ete. is uncertain 1619. 2. The state of 
not being definitely known or perfectly 
clear; vagueness, doubtfulness. late ME. b. 
Something not definitely known or know- 
able; a doubtful point. late ME. 3. The state 
or character of being uncertain in mind; 
hesitation, irresolution 1548. 

2. Phr. (Law) Bad or void for 

Uncerti-ficated ppl. a. [UN 
Unce-rtified ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1535. Unchai'n r. 
(UN-* 2) 1582. Unchained ppl. a. [UN-! »j 
1060. Uncha:llenged ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1639, 

Uncha:ncy, a. Chiefly Sc. 1533. [UN- 1.] 
1, Ill-omened, ill-fated, unfortunate. b. In- 
opportune, ill timed 1860. 2. Formidable; not 
safe to meddle with 1786. 

1. The lordis thocht that Johne was ane u. name 
to be ane king 1536. 2. A stalwart u. customer, 
who will not be gainsaid 1833. 

Unchangeable a. [UN- 1] ME. 
«dv. Unchanged, ppl. a. IU 2] late ME. 

Uncha-nging a. [UN-' 4] SHAKS., Ay adv., 
-ness. Uncha'nnelled (ppl) a. [UN-! 2, 3] 
1600. Uncha-peroned ppl. a. UN- 2) 1858. 

Uncha, ractered, ppl. a. 1633. [UN- 9.] 
1. Phonetics. Of a sound: Not represented by 
a letter or sign. 2. Lacking moral character 
1841. 

Uncharacteri:stic a. [UN- 1] 1753, -ally adr. 

Uncha:rge, v. Now rare, ME. [UN-* I. j 
t1. trans. To free from a burden —1430, b. To 
acquit of guilt. SHARKS. 2. To unload (a ves- 
sel). arch. ME. 3. To remove the charge 
from (a gun) 1687. 

1. b. Euen his Mother shall vncharge the prac- 
tice, And call it accident SHAKS. 

Uncha:rged, ppl. a. 1475. [UN-! 2.] 1. 


2) DICKENS. 


-ness, -abl 


rl 
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Not burdened (with something) b. Not 
formally accused 1900. 2. Unassailed 1607. 3. 
Her. Not furnished with a charge 1610. 4. 
Not loaded with powder and shot 1719. b. 
Not charged with electricity 1815. 5. Not 
subjected to a financial charge 1894. 

Uncha-riot v. [UN-* 3] Pork. Uncha-ritable 
a. [UN-! 1] 1456, -ness, -ably adv. Uncha-rity 
[UN-! 6] 1548. 

Uncha:rm, v. 1575. [UN-* I.] 1. trans. 
To deprive (a charm) of magical powers. 2. 
To deliver from a spell or from enchant- 
ment. Also absol. 1621. b. To deprive of 
charm or fascination 1835. 

2. That Harp, whose Charms uncharm'd the 
brest Of troubled Saul 1638. 

Uncha-rmed ppl. a. [UN Un- 
cha-rnel v. [UN-* 3] 1805. 

Uncha:rted, ppl. a. 1895. 
marked on a chart or map. 

Uncha-rtered, ppl. a. 1805. [UN-! 2.] 1. 
fig. Not authorized as by a charter; irregular. 
2. Having no charter 1818. 

1. Me this u. freedom tires WORDSW. 

Uncha:ry a. [UN-' 1] SHAKS. Uncha:ste a, 
(UN-*1]late ME., -ly adv., ness. Uncha-stened 
Unchasti-sed ppl. a. 
‘stity [Us-' 6] late ME, 
[UxN-' 2] 1746. Unche:cked 
1469. Unchee-red ppl. a. 
Unchee-ful a. [U 1 


[ 
a. [UN- 2] 
2] late ME. 
1643. Unchi-d 
Unchidden ppl. a. 


2] SHAKS. 
[UN- 2.] Not 


1796. Unche'rished ppl. a. 
Unchew'ed ppl. a. fox: 2 

pl. a. [UN-! 2] 1860. 

Un-! 2] 1472. 

Unchi'ld, v. 1605. [UN- 2, 4 b.] 1. trans. 
To deprive of children, make childless. 2. 
To deprive of the status of a child or of the 
qualities peculiar to childhood 1615. Hence 
Unchi-lded ppl. a. 

Unchi-Idlike a. [UN-' 1] DICKENS. Unchi-lled 
ppl. a. [UN- 2) 1794, epe par ppl. a. [UN-! 
2) Herrick. Unchi-selled ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1772. 
Unchi-valrous a. [UN- 1] 1846, -Iy adv. Un- 
Cho-ke v. [UN-* 1] 1588. Uncho-ked ppl. a. 
UN- 2] 1833. Uncho'sen ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1529. 

Unchri'sten, v. 1595. [UN-* 1.] 1. (rans. 
To undo the christening of; to deprive of the 
baptismal name. 12. To deprive of the cha- 
racter or status of a Christian —1718. 

Unchrisstened, ppl. a. ME. [UN-' 2.) 
1. Not converted to Christianity, unbap- 
tized, pagan. b. Of children: Never or not 
yet christened 1725. 2. Unnamed 1832. 

1. The Moores. . beyng infideles and vnchristened 
people HALL. 

Unchristian, a. 1555. [UN- 1, 6.] 1. 
Not professing the Christian faith; devoid of 
Christian principles or feeling. b. Not Chris- 
tian; of non-Christians 1816. 2. Unbefitting a 
Christian; at variance with Christian princi- 
ples 1581. b. collog. Shocking to any decent 
person; outrageous 1630, 

2. Disciples that obstinately continue in an u. 
life HOBBES. b. The unchristianest, beastliest 
liquor I ever tasted TRELAWNY. 

fUnchristian, v. 1633. (UN-* 4 a.] trans. 

= UNCHRISTEN v. 2, 1712. 

Unchristia-nity [UN-' 6] 1652, Unchri-s- 
tianize v. [UN-* 4 c] 1714. Unchri'stianlike a. 
UN- 55 1610. Unchristianly adv. (UN-' 5] 
1547. Unchro-nicled ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1598. 

Unchronolo-gical, a. 1763. [UN-! 1.] 
1. Not chronological; not in accordance with 
chronology; not chronologically arranged. 2. 
Unskilled in chronology 1817. Hence Un- 
chronolo-gically adv. 

Unchu:rch, v. 1620. [UN-* 2, 3, 4 b.] 1. 
trans. 'To deprive of church membership, ex- 
communicate. 2. To exclude (a church, 
communion, sect) from participation in the 
Church (or some branch of it); to divest of 
the character of a church; to deprive of the 
Possession of a church 1633. 

Unchu-rched, ppl. a. 1681. [Ux 2, 
Us-* g.] 1. Excommunicated 1727. b. De- 
prived of the status of a church 1681. 2. 
Having, belonging to, no church 1870. 3. Of 
women: Not churched after childbirth 1727. 

Uncia (»v:njfà) Pl. -iæ (ii). 1834. L., 
a twelfth part (of a pound or foot). Cf. INCH, 
OvNcE.] A Roman copper coin, one-twelfth 
of the as in value. 

Uncial (v-nf'ül, a. and sb. 1650. [- L. 
uncialis, f. UNCIA; see -AL'. In sense 2 after 
late L. unciales littera: (Jerome).] A. adj. 1. 
Pertaining to, connected with, an inch or an 
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ounce. b. Duodecimal; divided into twelve 
equal parts 1842. 2, Of letters, writing: Hav- 
ing the large rounded forms (hot joined to 
each other) used in early Latin and Greek 
manuscripts; also, more loosely, of large 
size, capital; hence written, cut, ete., in such 
characters 1712. 

B. sb. 1. An uncial letter; (loosely) a capital 
letter 1775. b. Uncial writing 1883, 2. A 
manuscript written in uncial characters 1881, 
Hence U-ncialize v. trans. to convert into or 
write in u. characters. U-ncially adv. 

Unciform (wnsifozm), a. and sb. 1733. 
[7 mod. L. unciformis, f. L. uncus hook; see 
roku. Anat. A. adj. Hook-shaped; esp. u. 
bone, process. B. sb. The u. bone of the wrist 
1840. 

Uncinate (v-nsinét), a. and sb. 1760. I- L, 


uncinatus, f. UNCINUS; see -ATE! and £j 
Anat., Bot., Zool. A. adj. Hooked; having 
hooks. B. sb. An u. process 1891. 80 


U'ncinated ppl. a. 1752. 

JUncinus (»nsoi-nis). PI. -ni (-noi). 1851. 
[L., f. uncus hook; see -INE'.] Zool. A hook- 
Shaped part or process; esp. one of the hook- 
like teeth of molluscs. 

Unci-rcumcised, ppl. a. late ME. [UN-! 
2.) 1. Not circumcised. b. Not Hebrew, 
gentile. 2. fig. Not spiritually chastened or 


purified. late ME. So U:ncircumci'sion 
1526. 

Uncircumscribed ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1610. 
Unci-rcumspect a. [IN. 1] 15 -ly adv, 
Uncircumspe:ction [UN-! 6] 1598. Uncircum- 


starntial a, [UN- 1] 1040. 
[ 1 2] 1581. 

Unci-vil, a. 1553. [UN-! I.] I. Uncivilized; 
barbarous; unrefined. 2. Not courteous, im- 
polite; unmannerly 1591. 3. Indecorous, im- 
proper 1586. 4. Contrary to civil well-being 
1597. 

1. Bad and unciuill Husbandry 1632. Men can- 
not enjoy the rights of an u. and of a civil state 
together BURKE. 2. Ruffian: let goe that rude 
vnciuill touch SHAKS. 3. Her faire haire..so 
covered her nakedness, that no part of her body 
was u, to sight 1611. 4. Our home-bred and in- 
bred distractions and uncivill-civill warres 1642. 
Hence Unct-villy adv. 

Uncividity (now rare) [UN- 6] 1598. Un- 
ci-vilize v, [UN-* 4 c] 1603, Unci-vilized ppl. a. 
UN- 2] 1607, -ness. 

Unclad (onkle-d), arch. pa. t. and pa. pple. 
of UNCLOTHE, and partly of tunclead (cf. 
CLEAD v.) 1483. 


Uncirted ppl. a. 


Godiva. . Unclad herself in haste TENNYSON. 
Unclai-med ppl. a. [UN- 2] SHAKS. Uncl: 
1 9 — 1] 1809. Uncla-rifled ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 
1591. 


Uncla:sp, v. 1530. [UN- 1, 5.] 1. trans. 
To unfasten the clasp(s) of. tb. fig. To open 
up, display —1637. 2. To loosen the grasp or 
hold of 1627. b. intr. To relax a grip or grasp 
1608. 3. trans. To release from a clasp or grip 
1885. 

1. b. 
SHAKS. 2. b. I feel my 

Uncla:sped ppl. a. (U 
[UN-* 4 b] 1873. Uncla'ssed ppl. a. [ 
1820. Uncla:ssical a. [UN-! 2] 1725, -ally adv. 
Uncla-ssifiable a. UN- 1] 1849, Uncla-ssified 
ppl. a. [Ux-! 2] 1865. 

Uncle (o-nk’l), sb. ME. [- AFr. uncle, 
(O)Fr. oncle :- late L. aunculus uncle, for 
earlier avunculus maternal uncle. Super- 
seded EwE.] 1. One's father's or mother’s 
brother; also, an aunt’s husband. b. U.-in- 
law, the husband of one's aunt 1561. C. 
Welsh u., the first cousin of a parent 1747. d. 
Dutch u: in phr. To talk to (a person) like a 
Dutch u., to give him advice in a kindly, 
heavy manner 1838. 2. Used in addressing or 
designating one's uncle. late ME. b. local 
and U.S. Used as a form of address to an 
older or elderly man 1793. c. Uncle Sam 
(prob. a jocular expansion of U.S.) a per- 
sonification of the United States of America 
1813. d. Title of contributors to journals 
who write articles, etc. for young people, 
and of wireless broadcasters who entertain 
children 1880. 3. slang. A pawnbroker: usu. 
with possessive 1750. 

2. c. Uncle Sam is rather despotic as to the dis- 
posal of my time HAWTHORNE. Hence Uncle v. 
4 85 to address (a person) as u. SHAKS. U-ncle- 
ship. 

Unica) a. [OE. uncline; see UN- 1] 
1. Morally impure; unchaste; foul, obscene. 


In her bosome Ile unclaspe my heart 
'eble hands u. LONGF. 

2] 1609, Uncla-ss v. 
UN- 2] 


UNCLEANLY 


b. U. spirit, à devil, esp. regarded as pos- 
sessing or inhabiting a person OE. 2. Cere- 
monially impure; not to be used as food; not 
to be touched OE. b. Of fish: Out of season; 
in unwholesome condition 1861. 3. Not 
physically clean; dirty, foul ME. b. Of the 
tongue: Furred 1800. 

2. Meats by the Law u. MILTON. The Gentiles 
were no longer common or u. J. H. NEWMAN. 
Hence Unclea'n-ly adv., -ness. 

Uncleanly (vnkle-nli), a. (OE. wnclinlié; 
see UN. I. 1. Morally or spiritually impure. 


2, Lacking physical cleanness; dirty, late 
ME. 

2. Who is there so u.. ‚as to wash his feet in the 
water used by another? 1756, 

Unclea‘nsed ppl. a. (UN-! 2] OE. Unclear a, 
[UN- 1] late ME., -ly adv., -ness. 


Unclea:red ppl. a. 1037. [UN-' 2.] 1. 
Not cleared off or settled, 2. Of land, etec.: 
Not cleared of trees 1 3. Not freed from 
the imputation of guilt 1724. 4. Not cleared 
wp; not explained 1802. 5. Of liquids: Not 
made clear 1837. 

Uncle:nch [UN-* 1] ME. 


Uncle'rical a. 


[UN-' II 176: Uncle:rkly a. [UN- 1] 1875. 
Uncle-ver a. [UN-! 1| 1870, -ly adv., -ness. 
Unclew:, unclue“, v. 1607. [UN-* 1.] 1. 


trans. To unwind, undo; fig. to ruin. 2. To 
let down the clews of (a sail) 1855. 

1. If I should pay you for 't as 'tis extold, It would 
vnclew me quite SHAKS. Daedalus himself The 
cheats and windings of the dome unclewed 1855. 

Uncli-mbable a. [UN-' 1] 1533. Uncli-mbed 
ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1800. Uncli-mch v. [UN-* 1] 
1698. Unclizng v. (rare) [UN-* 1, 5] 1645, Un- 
cli;pped, -cli:pt ppl. a. [UN-! 2] late ME. 


Uncloa:k, v. 1598. [UN-* 2.] 1. trans. 
To divest of a cloak. Usu. refi. or absol. 2. 
fig. To expose, lay bare 1659. So Un- 
clo-aked ppl. a. 1540. 

Unclo:à UN-* 2 b] 1607. Unclo-gged ppl. a. 
[UN- 2 3. Uncloi-ster v. [UN-* 3] 1611. 
Uncloi-stered ppl. a, [UN-* 2] 1627. 

Unclo:se, v. late ME. [UN-* 1, 5.] 1. 


trans. To cause to open. b. fig. To disclose, 
reveal. late ME, 2. inir. To become open. 
late ME. 

1. Unwilling I my lips u. GRAY. b. The briddes 
song I shal to the vnelose 1446, 2. Take roses that 
bigynneth forto vnclose 1440, Hence Unclo'sing 
ppl. a, that unclose(s). 

Uncio:sed ppl. a. [UN-! 2] late ME. 

Unclo:the, v. M [UN-* 2.] 1. trans. 
To undress (a person); to divest of clothing. 
Also refl. 2. To strip of leaves or vegetation 
1507 3. To remove a cloth or cloths from 

7. 

1. fig. The Seleusians affirmed that He unclothed 

5 of His Humanity 1671. So Unclo-thed 
. a. 

Unclou:d, v. 1594. [UN-* 2 b.] 1. trans. 
To free from clouds 1598. 2. fig. To free from 
Bloom or obscurity 1594. 3. absol. To become 
clear 1874. 

Unclou:ded ppl. a, [UN-! 2] 1595. Unclo:ven 
ppl. a. UN- 2] 1620. Uncloy-ed ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 
1562. Uncloy-ing ppl. a. [UN-! 4] 1768. Un- 
clu-bbable g. (Ux-* 1] JOHNSON. Unclu'tch v. 
[UN-? 1] 166 

Unco (v-nk6), a., adv.,and sb. Sc. and m. 
dial, late ME. [Clipped f. UNcovTH a.) A. 
adj. 1. Unknown, strange; unusual. b. 
Weird, uncanny 1828. 2. Notable, great 1724. 

1. Taken with an uncow disease, like unto con- 
Vulsion fits 1683. It was an u. thing to bid a 
mother leave her ain house Scort. b. It was an 
u. place by night STEVENSON. 2. She thinks an 
u. heep o“ Mr. Ochtertyre 1869. 

B. adv. Extremely, very 1724. b. The u. 
guid, rigidly moral and religious people 1786. 

Whyles twalpennie-worth o’ nappy Can mak the 
bodies u. happy BURNS. 

C. sb. 1. A strange thing or tale; a piece of 
hews. Usu. pl. 1785. 2, A stranger 1800. 

Sy Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears 


Uncoa-gulated ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1770. Un, 
don ted ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1663. Unco-ck v, [UN-* 
l| 1598. Unco-cked ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1721. 
Unco-dified ppl. a. (UN-! 2] 1807. Uncoe-rced 

pl. a. [UN- 9] 1701. Unco-ffined ppl. a. 
UN-'-3] 1648. Unco-gnizable a. [U. 1] 1720. 

ncogno'scible a. [Ur. 1] 1810. UncoLf v. 
(arch.) [UN-* 1] 1508. Uncoi-fed ppl. a. (arch.) 
[Ux 2) 1611. Unco v. [Ux-? 1] 1713. Un- 
coined ppl. a. [UN- 2] late ME. Uncoila:ted 
ppl. a. [Ux-i 2] 1787. Uncolle-cted ppl. a. [UN-* 
] 1611. Uncollo:quial a. [UN- 1] 1840. 

Uncooured, ppl. a. 1538. [UN-! 2] 1. 
Having no colour. 2. Not invested with any 
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specious or deceptive appearance or quality; 
not coloured by something 1585. 

Eur naked simplicitie, in trueth vncoloured 

585. 

Unco:mbated ppl. a. [UN- 2] LOVELACE. 
Unco-mbed ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1561. Uncom- 
bine v. [UN-* 1] 1595. Uncombi-ned ppl. a. 
Ion. 2) 1611. Uncombi-ning ppl. a. [UN- 4] 


Uncome-at-able (nnkomæ-tăb’l), a. 1694. 
UN-. ] Unattainable; inaccessible. 

My Honour is infallible and uncomatible CoN- 
GREVE. 

Unco-mely, a. ME. [UsN-' I.] 1. Offend- 
ing against propriety or decency; unbecom- 
ing, not seemly. Now rare. 2. Not pleasing 
to look upon; lacking beauty. late ME. 

1. All such reasons are u. and unchristian to be 
objected 1622. 2. Your aspect is Dusky, but not 
u. BYRON. Hence Unco'meliness. 

Uncomfortable, a. 1592. [UN-' I.] 1. 
Causing or involving discomfort or uneasi- 
ness; deficient in provision for comfort; 
comfortless. 12. Inconsolable -1667. 3. 
Feeling discomfort 1796. 

1. These five troublesome, u. years 1653. Most u. 
rumans to meet in an unfriendly way 1873. 
SAM Unco-mfortableness. Unco:mfortably 
adv. 

Unco-mforted ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1583. Un- 
commanded ppl. a. [UN-! 2] late ME. Un- 
comme'ndable a. [ ! 1] 1509, -ably adr. 
Uncomme-nded ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1570. Un- 
commercial a. (UN-' 1] 1768, Uncommi:s- 
sioned ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1659. 

Uncommitted, ppl. a. late ME. (UN-' 2.] 
1. Not entrusted to an agent. 2. Not commit- 
ted or perpetrated 1598. 3, Not referred to a 
committee 1807. 4. Not committed to a 
course of action 1814. 

Unco:mmon, a. 1548. [UN-! I.] fl. Not 
held in common. UDALL. 2. Of rare occur- 
rence, unusual 1611. 3. Unusual in amount, 
degree, or quality; remarkable, exceptional 
1700. 4. As adv. Very, remarkably. collog. or 
dial. 1784. Hence Unco:mmon-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Uncommurnicable a. [UN- 1] late ME., 
-ably adr. Uncommurnicated p". a. [UN-* 2 
1597, Uncommu-nicating ppl. a. [UN- 4 
1650. Uncommu-rnicative a. [UN-! 1] 1691, 
-ness. Uncompa:cted ppl. a. [I N- 2] 1661. 

Unco-mpanied, ppl. a. arch. 1547. [UN-* 
2.] Unaccompanied. 

Uncompa-nionable a. [UN-' 1] 1748. Un- 
compa:nioned ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1008. Un- 
co:mpassed a. [UN-' 3] 1827, pet, a. [UN- 9] 
1677. Uncompa-ssionate a. [UN-' 1] SHAKS., 
-ly adv., ness. Uncompe-lled ppl. a. [Ux-' 2] 
1470. Unco-mpensated ppl. a. (UN-! 2] BURKE. 
Uncomplai-ning ppl. a. [0-14] 1744, -1y adv., 
-ness. Unco-mplaisant a. [UN-' 1] 1093. Un- 
compie- ted ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1513. Uncompli-- 
ant a. [U N. 1] 1659. Unco-mplicated ppl. a. 
(U.“ di 1792. Uncomplime-ntary a. IL N- 1] 
1846. Uncomply-ing ppl. a. [UN-! 4] MILT. 

Uncompo'sed, ppl. a. 1570. (Un-! 2.] 1. 
Not composite; single. Now rare. 2. Not put 
together in proper form 1598. 3. Not reduced 
to an orderly or tranquil state; disordered, 
excited 1601. b. Unregulated, disorderly 
1631. 4. Not brought into a state of concord 
1650. 

2. In playne and vncomposed wordes 1610. 3. b. 
The u. gestures of the drunkard 1649. 4. No jars 
undecided, no differences u. 1651. 


Uncompou:nded ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1587, -ly 
TUUM "Uncomprehe:nded ppl. a. UN- 2] 
1598. Uncomprehending ppl. a. [Uw- 4] 
1838, -1y adv. d n 

U:ncomprehemsive, a. 1606. [UN- 1.] 


fi. Incomprehensible. Saks. 12. Lacking 
in comprehension 1667. 3. Not comprehen- 
sive or inclusive 1862. " 
Unco:mpromising, ppl. a. 1828. [UN 
4.] Not willing or seeking to compromise; 
unyielding, inflexible; downright; stubborn. 
The most honest, fearless and u. republican of 
his time MACAULAY. An u. square house 1889. 
Hence Unco-mpromising-ly adv., ness. 


Unconcea:lable a. [UN-' 1] Worpsw. Un- 
concealed ppl. a. [UN-' 2| 1839. Uncon- 
cei-vable a. (now rare) [UN-' 1) 1611, -ably 


adv. Unconcei-ved ppl. a. [UN- 2] late ME. 


Unconcei-ving, ppl. a. Now rare. 1593. 
[Ux-! 4.] Slow-witted, dull. 
Unconcern. 1711. [UN-' 6.] Lack of 


concern, anxiety, or solicitude; indifference, 
equanimity. 
Doing all things with a graceful U. STEELE. 
Unconce-rned, ppl. a. 1635, [UN- 2] 


UNCONSCIONABLE 


1. Devoid of concern or interest; unmoved, 
indifferent. 2. Not affected by concern or 
anxiety; undisturbed 1660. 3. Indifferent 
between two parties; impartial 1004. 4. 
Not concerned or involved, having no part, 
in something 1647. Hence Unconce'rned-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Unconce:rning, ppl. a. Now rare. 1612, 
[UN-! 4,] Of no concern to one; immaterial, 
irrelevant. fb. Const. to or with obj. —1607. 

Idly casting her eyes as upon some u. pageant 
ES b. A Subject so u. my own quality 

Unconcernment [UN- 6] 1660. Uncon- 
ce · rted ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1594. Unconclu'ded 
ppl. a. (UN-* 2] 1564. Unconco'cted ppl. a. 
{UN-! 2] 1611, Unconde-mned ppl. a. [UN- 2] 
1526. Unconde'nsed ppl. a, [UN- 2] 1711. 
Uncondi-tional, a. 1666. [UN-' I.] Not 
limited by or subject to conditions or stipu- 
lations; absolute. Hence Uncondi-tion- 
al-ly adv., -ness. 

Uncondi-tioned, ppl. a. 1631. [UN-' 2.] 
1. = prec. 2. Not dependent upon, or deter- 
mined by, an antecedent condition 1829. 3. 
absol. That which is not subject to the condi- 
tions of finite existence and cognition 1829. 

2. I have termed this. group of reflexes condi- 
tioned reflexes to distinguish them from the inborn 
or u. reflexes 1927. 

Unconfe:ssed, ppl. a. 1500. [UN-' 2.] 1. 
Not confessed or avowed. b. Of persons: 
Not self-avowed 1742. 2. Not having con- 
fessed ; unshriven 1607. 

1. It was love mutual—u., but ardent 1863. b. 
Like princes unconfest in foreign courts YOUNG. 

Unco:nfident d. [UN-' II 1652. Unconfide:n- 
tial a. [UN-! 1] 1772. Unconfi-nable a, UN. 1] 
Snaks. Unconfl-ne v. [UN- 2 b] 1651. Un- 
confi-ned ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1607, -ly adv., -ness. 
Unconfirmed ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1505. 

fUnconfo:rm, a. 1653. [UN-! I.] 1. Not 
corresponding fo —1667. 2. Nonconformist 
1676. 

E He sees, Not u. to other shining Globes, Earth 

ILT. 
Unconfo:rmable, a. 1594. [UN- 1] 1. 
Not conformable or correspondent /o some- 
thing. 2. spec. Not conforming to the usages 
of the Church of England, esp. as prescribed 
by the Act of Uniformity of 1002. 1611. 3. 
Geol. Not having the same direction or plane 
of stratification 1813. So Unconformabi:- 
lity. Unconfo:rmably adv. Unconfo:rmed 
ppl. a. tnonconformist; Geol. = sense 3. 
Unconformity, lack of conformity (to 
something); Geol. the fact of being u. 
Unconfou-nded ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1577, Un- 
confro:nted ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1656, Uncon- 
fu:sed ppl. a. [U- 2] 1609, -ly adv. Uncon- 
fu:table a. [UN-' 1] 1643. Unconfu-ted ppl. a. 
[UN- 2] 1600. Uncongea: v. [UN-* 1] 1593. 
Uncon£ea-led ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1646. 
Uncongernial, a. 1788. [UN-' I.] 1. Not 
congenial or kindred; unsympathetie 1813. 
2. Unsuited to the nature of the thing under 
consideration 1788. 3. Not to one's taste; 
unattractive or repellent (o 1799. 

2. In England,..where. .its growth is impeded 
by an u. climate 1788. So Uncongenia-lity. 
Unconjecturable a. [UN- 1] 1800. Un- 
co-njugal d. [UN-! 1] MILT. 
Unconne:cted, ppl. a. 1736. [UN-' 2.] 
1. Not connected or associated with some- 
thing. 2. Characterized by want of connec- 
tion; not in order or sequence; disconnected. 
1702. 3. Not having personal connections; 
socially unallied 1802. Hence Unconne:cted- 
ly adv., -ness. 

"Unconne:ction [UN- 6] 1750. 
Unco-nquerable, a. 1598. [UN-' I.] 1. 
That cannot be overcome by conquest or 
force of arms; fig. of the mind, etc. 2. In- 
capable of being brought under control 1642. 
1. The u. Will MILT. 2. The u. fertility of the soil 
GIBBON. His u. thirst of vengeance 1828. 
Unco:nquered ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1549. Un- 
conscientious a. [UN-' 1] BOSWELL, -ly adv., 
-ness. 

Unco:nscionable, a. (adv.) 1505. [UN-* 
1.) 1. Having no conscience; unscrupulous; 
monstrously extortionate, harsh, ete. 1570. 
b. As an intensive 1597. 2. Of actions, etc.: 
Showing no regard for conscience; irrecon- 
cilable with what is right or reasonable 1565. 
b. Excessive, immoderate, inordinate 1586. 
c. As an intensive: Egregious, arrant 1593. 
3. As adv. Unconscionably 1596. 


UNCONSCIOUS 


1. absol. The u. will know no other law, but their 
pos their pleasure 1623. 2. b. He had been, 

e ald, a most u. time dying MACAULAY. Hence 
Unco'nscionably adv. in an u. manner; to an u. 
extent or degree. 

Unconscious, a. 1712. [UN- 1] 1. 
Unaware (of); not realizing the existence, 
occurrence, etc., of something. 2. Not en- 
dowed with the faeulty of consciousness 1712. 
b. Temporarily insensible 1860. c. Not pre- 
sent to or affecting the conscious mind; of 
the mind: of which the workings are not 
present to consciousness 1909. Also as sb. 
in the u. 1920. 3. Of qualities: Of which the 
possessor is unaware 1800. 4. Done, used, 
etc., without conscious action 1820. 

1. He was u. of exercising any ascendancy KING- 
LAKE. The u. model, i.e. one taken unawares 
with a detective camera 1889. 2, Brute, u. matter 
1744. b. The patient. Was u. 1890. 3. [She] 
rode. with an u. grace 1890. 4. It is wrong to 
Punay a act 1866. Hence Unco-nscious-ly 
adv., ~ 

Unco'nsecrate v, [UN-* 1] 1598. Unco-nse- 
crate ppl. a, [UN- 2] 1529. Unco'nsecrated 
Re a, [LN 2] 1579. Unconseque'ntial a, 
fis: 1] 1709. Unconsi-dered ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 

7. 


Unconsi-dering ppl. a. (now rare) 
[UN-' 4] 1000. Unconso:led ppi. a. [UN-! 2] 
1814. Unconso-lidated ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1802. 
Unco-nsonant a. [UN-' 1] 1535. Unconspi'cu- 
EM e [UN- 1] 1802. ¢Unco-nstant a, [UN-' 1] 

U:nconstitu-tional, a. 1765. [UN- 1] 
Infringing the political constitution; con- 
trary to the recognized principles of the 
state. Hence Unconstitu-tionally adv. 
Unconstitutiona-lity. 

Unconstrai-ned, ppl. a. late ME, [UN- 
2.] 1. Not acting under constraint or com- 
pulsion. 2. Not done, made, eto., under 
compulsion; spontaneous 1535. 3. Free from 
constraint or embarrassment; natural 1704. 
4. Not subject to restraint; unrestrained 1796. 
Hence Unconstrai-nedly adv. 

Unconstrai-nt (UN- 6] 1711. Unco: 
Ts 4. [UN-' 2) 1507. Unconsu'mable a. 
1640. 1] 1571. Unconsu-med ppl. a. (UN-! 21 


ted 


Unconsu-ming, ppl. a. [UN-' 4.) 1028. 
1. That does not waste away or suffer di- 
minution. 2. Of fire, etc.: That does not 
consume 1836. 

2. God of the u. fire, On Horeb seen of old 
KEBLE. 

Unconsu'mmate 


1813, ppl. 
1675, Ü 


[UN-' 1] 1828. Unconte'stable a. 
. Uncontessted ppl. a. [UN-! 2 
adv. Uncontra'cted ppl. a, [UN-' 2 

1527. Uncontradi-cted ppl. a. UN. 2] 1006. 

Uncontrollable, a. 1577. [Ux-t 1.] fi. 
Irrefutable —1738. 2. Not subject to control 
from a higher authority; absolute 1503. 3. 
That cannot be controlled or restrained 1648. 

1. Those, who think it an u. maxim, that power 
is always safer lodged in many hands than in one 
Swirr. 2. His sentence in matters of Law and 
Religion is u. 1630. 3. His. . fierce and uncontroul- 
able temper RICHARDSON. Hence Uncontro:l- 
lableness, Uncontro:llably adv. 

Uncontrolled, ppl. a. 1513. [UN- 2.) 1. 
Not restrained or subjected to control: un- 
governed, +2. Not tested by comparison 
with facts —1584. 13. Undisputed -1731. 
Hence Uncontro-lledly adv. 

Uncontrove:rsial d. UN-! 1] 1861. Un- 
controve:rtible a. [UN- 1] 1664, -bly adv. 

Unconventional, a. 1839. [UN- 1] 
Disregarding or not according with conven- 
tion. Hence Unconventionality. Uncon- 
ventional-ly adv., -ness. 

Unconve: ible, -ible, a. [UN-' 1] 1593. 
Unco-nyersant a. [Ux-! 1] 1674. Unconve'rt 
v. [UN-* 1] 1825. Unconve-rted ppl. a. (UN-' 9] 
1648. Unconve'rtible a. [Ux-! 1] 1695. Un- 
convi-cted ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1675. 

Unconvi nced, ppl. a. 1643. [UN- 2 
tl. Not disproved or refuted Mut, 2. Not 
convinced or persuaded 1675. 

Unconvi-ncing ppl. a. [UN-! 4] Mirm., -ly 
adv. Uncoo'ked ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1846, Un- 
coo-led ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1513. Unco-o-rdinated 
ppl. a. [UN-* 3l 1892. Unco rd v. [UN- 2 b] late 
ME. Unco-rdial a. [UN-' 1] 1470, -ly adv. Un- 
co'rk v. [UN-* 1] Pope. Unco-rked ppl. a. 
[UN- 2] 1791. Uncorre-cted ppl. a. UN- i 2j 
late ME. Uncorru-pt a. [UN- 1] late ME., iy 
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adv., -ness. Uncorru:pted ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 
late ME., -ly adv., -ness. Uncorru-ptible a. 


late ME. Uncorru-ption 
[Ux-' 6] late ME. Unco-rseted ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 
1856. Unco'stly a. [UN-' 1] 1638. Uncou-n- 
selled ppl. a. [UN- 2] late ME. 

Uncou-ntable, a, 1582. [UN-' I.] 1. Too 
numerous to be counted. b. Of the pulse, 
etc.: Too rapid to be counted 1823. 2. Be- 
yond estimating; immense 1858. 

Uncou:nted ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1500. Uncou-nter- 
feit a. IN. 1] 1542, Uncou-nterfeited ppl. a. 
[Ux-! 2] 1571. 

Uncou:ple, v. ME. [UN-* 2 b.] 1. trans. 
To release (dogs) from being fastened to- 
gether in couples; to set free for the chase. 
b. absol. late ME. 2. trans. To disconnect, 
detach, sever 1533. 

1. b. My Loue shall heare the musicke of my 
hounds. Vncouple in the Westerne valley. 
SHAKS. 

Uncoursed, a. 1825. [UN-! 3. Of 
masonry: Not laid or set in courses. 

Uncou'rted ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1595. Uncou-rte- 
ous a. [UN-' 1] ME., zm adv., ness. Un- 
courtly a. [UN-! 1] 1598, -liness. 

Uncouth (unf: 5), a. and sb. [OE. uncitp, f. 
UN-'  cüp CovTH a. See also Uxco.] A. 
adj. 11. Unknown; uncertainly known —1650. 
2. With which one is not acquainted; un- 
familiar, unaccustomed. arch. OE. 3. Of an 
unknown or unfamiliar character; unusual, 
strange. Now rare. OK. 4. Unseemly, 
shocking, repellent —1797. 5. Of places: Un- 
frequented, desolate, wild 1542. b. Of life, 
surroundings, ete.: Unattractive, unplea- 
sant, comfortless. Obs. or arch. 1611. 6. Of 
strange appearance; spec. awkward or 
clumsy in shape or bearing 1513. b. Uncul- 
tured; of rough or uneasy manners 1732. c. 
Of language, style, ete.: Awkward; pedantic; 
unpolished 1694. 

2. The. .stranger in an u. country 1632. 3. It is 
no u. thing To see fresh buildings from old ruines 
spring B. JONSON. 4. pis unkoupe discencioun 
pat is bitwixe pes popes WYCLIF. 5. b. "Tis 30 u. 
Living i’ th’ country, now I'm us'd to th’ city 
MIDDLETON. 6. c. The scholastic and u. words 
homogeneity, proportionateness COLERIDGE. 

B. sb. 11. A stranger. -late ME. 2. pl. News. 
Now dial. 1529. Hence Uncou-th-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Unco-venanted, ppl. a. 1648. [UN-! 2.] 
1. Not promised or secured by (spec. a Divine) 
covenant. 2. Not sanctioned by, not in ac- 
cordance with, a covenant 1727. 3. Not 
bound by a covenant 1790. b. Not having 
subscribed the Covenant 1818. 

1. I will cast me on his free u. mercy 1806. 3. b. 


(now rare) [UN-! 1 


To disclaim all allegiance to an u. Sovereign 
MACAULAY. 
Unco-ver, v. ME. [UN- 1, 3, 5.) 1. 


trans. fig. To disclose, make known. 2. To 
lay open by removing some covering. late 
ME. b. To strip of clothing; to expose un- 
clothed or unveiled 1530. 3. To bare (the 
head) as a mark of respect or courtesy 1530, 
b. absol. 1627. 4. Mil. To expose, leave un- 
protected (troops, positions, ete.), by the 
moving or manceuvring of men 1796. 

3. b. The House of Commons which uncovered 
and stood up to receive him MACAULAY. 

Unco-vered, ppl. a. late ME. [UN-! 2. 
1. Not roofed or closed in overhead. 2, Un- 
clothed, naked. late ME. b. Bare-headed 
1570. c. Of women: Unveiled 1585. 3. Left 
open or exposed; not covered by or with 
something 1530. 4. Nor protected or screened 
1795. 5. Not covered by insurance 1892. 
Unco-veted ppl. a. DS 2]1760. Unco-vetous 

ncow:l v. [UN- 2] 1611. 
pl. a. [UN-! 2] 1581. Uncra-mped 
1797. ncra-nnied ppl. a. 
„ Uncrea-te ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1548. 
ncrea-te v. [UN-* 1] 1633. 

Uncrea:ted, ppl. a. 1548. [UN- 2.] 1. 
Not brought into existence by a. Special act. 
9f creation; existent without being created. 
2. Notereated 1007. Hence Uncrea-tedness. 

fUncre-dible a. U x- 1] -1680. Uncre-ditable 
a. [UN-! 1] 1643. Uncre-dited ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 
1586. Uncre'sted ppl. a. [Ux-: 2] 1611. Un- 
cri-ppled ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1800. 

Uncri-tical a. 1059. (UN-! I.] 1, Lacking 
in judgement or discrimination; not addicted 
to criticism. 2. Not in aceordance with 
critical canons or methods 1846. 

1. An u. retailer of anecdotes 1854. absol. The u. 
who believe all they see in print 1874. 2. It is u. 


UNCURED 


to judge an age by its greatest men 1874. H. 
Uncritically adv. ja 

Uncri-ticized ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1846, 

Uncro-pped, ppl. a. 1601. [IN. 21.1 
Of flowers, etc. Not cropped, e.g. by cattle, 
Also fig. Not deflowered, virgin. 2. Not 
docked or cut short 1802. 3. Left fallow 
1857. 

Uncro'ss v. [UN-* 1] 1599. Uncro'ssed ppl. a. 
[UN-' 2] 1560. Uncrow'ded ppl. a. [UN-! 2 
1701. Uncrow'n v. [UN-* 2] ME. Uncrow-ne 
ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1634. Uncru-mple v. JUN. 1] 
1611. Uncru-mpled ppl. a. (Ex.“ 2] 1854. 
Uncru:shable a. [UN-' 1] 1873. Uncru-shed 
ppl. a. [ * 2] 1626. Uncry'stallizabie a, 
[Us- 1) 1 
1759. 


. Uncrysstallized ppl. a. [Ux-! 2] 


Unction (v-nkfon). late ME. - L. unctio, 
unction-, f. unct-, pa. ppl. stem of ung(u)ere 
smear; see -ION.] The action of anointing 
with oil as a religious rite or symbol. b. 
Extreme unction: see EXTREME a. 3. 1513. 2, 
The action of anointing as a symbol of in- 
vesting with an office, esp. that of kingship, 
late ME. 3. fig. a. Of the Holy Ghost: 
chiefly in renderings and echoes of 1 John 
2:20 and of the hymn Vent, Creator Spiritus 
8. late ME. b. Deep spiritual feeling, or the 
manifestation of this in speech; a manner 
suggestive of religious earnestness 1692. c. 
transf. A manner, etc., showing apprecia- 
tion or enjoyment of a subject or situation; 
gusto 1815. 4. The action of anointing or rub- 
bing with ointment or oil 1580, 5. An un- 
guent or ointment 1580. b. fig. A soothing 
influence or reflection 1602. 

1. Vnetions, sacrafices, and rites Ceremoniall 
1500. 2. Leo III gave Alfred the royal u. HUME, 
3. Thy blessed vnction from aboue 1627. b. 
There isa great decay of devotional u. COLERIDGE. 
€. He delivered the haughty speech. with u. C. 
BRONTÉ. 5. I bought an Vnction of a Mount, 
banke SHAKS. b. Lay not a flattering Vnction to 
your soule, That. madnesse speakes SHAKS, 

ence U'nction: . full of spiritual u. 

TU-nctious, a. 1477. (var. (common 
01600-1725) of UNCTUOUS, by substitution of 
-I0US, prob. after UNOTION.] = UNCTUOUS a. 
1.1764. 

Unctuosity (onktiug:siti). late ME. [- 
med.L. unctuositas, f. unctuosus; seo next, 


Arr. Cf. OFr. unctuosilé (mod. onct-).] 
Unetuousness; oiliness, greasiness. 

Unctuous (»ktiuwos) a. late ME. [- 
med.L. unctuosus, f. unclus, f. unct-; see 


Unotion, -vovs. Cf. OFr. unctueus (mod. 
onctueur).] 1. Of the nature or quality 
of an unguent or ointment; oily, greasy. 
b. Of meat: Greasy, fat, rich. arch. 1495. 
€. Characterized by the presence of oil or 
fat 1641. 2. Of ground or soil: Soft and adhe- 
sive, rich 1555. 3, Of vapours, ete.: Laden 
with oily matter; of the nature of oil or 
grease 1606. 4. Having an oily or greasy feel 
or appearance. Also of feel, touch, ete. 
1668. 5. Characterized by spiritual unction 
(now esp. of an assumed or superficial kind); 
complacently agreeable or self-satisfled 1742. 
1. Gummes..and other vnctuous frutes and 
trees 1555. c. Their u. and epicurean paunches 
Mutt, 4. Oak, now black with time and u. with 
kitchen smoke HAWTHORNE. 5. Laying an u. 
emphasis upon the words DICKE: Hence 
U:nctuous-ly adv., -ne: 

Uncurlled ppl. d. (UN-' 2] MAN. Un- 
culpable a. [UN-! 1] -1748. Uncu-ltivable a, 
UN-' 1] 1663. Uncurltivate ppl. a. (arch.) 
UN-! 2] 1659. 
Uncu'ltivated, ppl. a. 1646. [UN- 2.] 
1. fig. Not improved by education or train- 
ing; uncultured. 2. Untilled 1083. b. Of 
plants: Wild, not cultivated 1697. 3. Not 
attended to or practised; not properly 
trained or developed 1084. 35 

1. Such, the furniture of the u, soul! 1746. 
DS indeed has left. no branch of satyr u. 
751. 


Uncultiva-tion (UN-' 6] 1796. Uncu-lture 
[Ux-' 6] 1624. 1 
Uncu-tured, ppl. a. 1555. [UN-' 2.] I. 


= UNGCULTIVATED 2, 2 b. 2. fig. Unrefined; 
lacking culture 1777. 2 

2. A rough soldier, u. as Marius and hardly less 
cruel 1878. 5 
Uncu'nning a. (arch.) [UN-* 4] ME. -ly adv.. 
-ness. tUncu-rable a. [UN-' 1] —1676. Hg 
Curb v. IN. 2 b] 1580. Uncu'rbable [UN-' 1] 
SHAKsS, Uncu-rbed ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1599. Un- 
cu'rdled ppl. a. UN- 2] 1823. Uncurred ppl. a. 
[UN- 2] 1548. 


UNCURIOUS 


Uncurious a. 1570. [UN- 1] 1. 
INCURIOUS a. 1. 2. Now rare, exc. as in 2. 2, 
= INCURIOUS a. II. 2. 1684. So Uncu-riously 


adv. 1490. 

Uncurl v. 1, 5] SHAKS, Uncu-rled 
ppl. a. [UN-> 2] 1596. Uncu-rling ppl. a. [UN-' 
4] 1728. Uncw'rrent a. [UN- 1] SHARKS. Un- 
curse v. [UN-? 1] SHAKS. Uncu'rsed, -st 
ppl. a. Li N. 2] 1628. Uncurtaided ppl. a. 
[Ux-t 2) 1741 Uncu'rtain v. [UN-* 2] 1628. 


Uncu'rtained ppl. a. UN- 1] 1804. 
Uncus (v'nkós). Pl. unci (msi). 1826. 
[L., hook.] Zool., etc. A hook or hook-like 


process. 

Uncushioned ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1873. Un- 
cu'stomary a. UN- 1] 1650. 

Uncu:stomed, ppl. a. late ME. [UN-' 2.] 
1. On which no custom or duty has been 
paid. 2. Unaccustomed to something. arch. 


1520. 3. Not customary; unusual. Obs. or 
arch. 1552 

Uncu't, ppl. a, late ME. [UN-'2.] 1. Not 
cut, gashed, or wounded with a sharp-edged 
instrument. 2. That has not been subjected 
to cutting; not mown, lopped, etc. 1548. 3. 
Not fashioned or shaped by cutting 1590. 4. 
Of books: a. Not having the leaves eut open: 
now styled unopened 1828. b. Having the 
margins not cut down 1809. 5. Of plays, ete.: 
Not curtailed ithout excisions 1896. 
Unda:m 1| DRYDEN. Unda-maged 
ppl. a. [U 1648. Unda:mned ppl. a. 
Gx. 2] late ME. Unda-mped ppl. a. (UN. 2] 


1742. Unda-ngerous a. [ÜN-' 1] 1727. Un- 
daring ppl. a. [UN-* 4] 1011. Unda-rkened 
ppl. a. UN- 2| 1742, Unda:rned ppl, a. [UN- 2] 


1797. Unda:shed ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1601. 
Undated (nnde'téd), a. Now rare or Obs. 
1486, [f. med. I. undatus, f. L. unda wave; 
see -ED'.] I. He UNDEE a. 2. Ornith., 
Bol. Having wavy markings 17: 
Unda ted. ppl. a. 1570. [U 2.] 1. Not 
furnished or marked with a date; of uncertain 
orunstated date, 2. Having no fixed date or 
limit; unending 1624, 3. Marked by no 
striking events 1878, 

3. The dull u, life of a sleepy country town 1878. 
Undaunted, ppl. a. late ME. [UN-' 2.] 
tl. Not broken in; untamed; unbridled, un. 
restrained —1083, 2, Undismayed, intrepid 
1587. Hence Undau'nted-ly adv., -ness. 
Unda-zed ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1757. Unda-zzled 
us a. [ 1 2| MILTON. Unda-zzling ppl. a. 
Us-!4] 1601. Undea-dened ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1813. 
Undea-dly, a. (OK. undéadlié, undéaptié ; 
f. Ux-! 1.) t1. Not subject to death; immor- 


tal -1612. 2. Not causing death. CHAPMAN. 
*Undea:f v. (UN-* 4 a] SHAKS. Undea-lt ppl. a. 
[UN- 2] ME, Undearr a. (rare) [UN-! 1] OE. 
Undeba:rred ppl. a. (UN-! 2| 1595. Undeba:sed 
n a. [UN-' 2] 1753. Undeba-ted ppl. a. 
UN. 2] 1620, Undec [UN-! 1] 1534. 
Undecay-ed ji. a, (UN-* 2 . Undecay'ing 
pl. a. LU N- 4| 1599. 

Undecei-vable, a. 1534. [UN- I. J. 41. 


of (an error, ete.) Hence Undecei-ver. Un- 
decei-ving, vòl. sb. 

Undecei-ved ppl. a. [UN- 2] late ME. Un- 
decei-ving ppl. a. [Ex. 4] 1586. Unde-cency 
(now rare or Obs.) [UN-' 6] 1589, Unde'cent a. 
(now dial.) UN- 1] 1546, f-ly adv. 1710. 

Undece-ption. 1694. [UN-? 6.] The action of 
"undeceiving or the fact of being undeceived. 

ndeci-ded, ppl. a. and sb. 1540. [UN-! 2. 
A. ppl. a. 1. That has not been decided; 
Awaiting decision. b. Of action, opinion, ete.: 
Lacking in decision or definiteness 1828. C. 
Coursing. Resulting in no decision 1839. 2. 
Irresolute, hesitating 1779. B. sb. Coursing. 
An indecisive course 1876. Hence Un- 
deci-dedly adv. 

Unde-cimal, a. 1804. [f. L. undecim 
eleven. ] Characterized by the number eleven. 

Undeci-pher, v. 1654. [UN-* 7.] trans. 
a. To decipher. b. To make undecipherable. 
aUndeci-pherable a. [UN- 1] WALPOLE. Un- 

eci-phered ppl. a, [UN-! 2] 1668. Undeci-sive 
a. [UN-' 1] 1661, -Iy adv., -ness. Unde'ck v. 

(rare) [UN-* 1] SHAKS. 
Unde-cked, ppl. a. 1570. [UN 2.] 1. 

ot decked or adorned. 2. Not furnished 
With a deck or decks 1769. 
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DON e New World in an u. boat 
Undecla-red ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1526. Undecli-n- 
able a. [UN-' 1] 1530. Undecli-ned ppl. a. 
Uw- 2] 1509. Undecompou:nded ppl. a. 
UN. 2] 1795. Unde-corated ppl. a. [UN- 2] 
1763. Unde-dicated ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1661. 

Undee, undé(e (vnde), a. 1513. [- OFr. 
undé, undée (mod. ondé, ondée), f. unde, onde 
wave; see -EE'.] Her. Having the form of 
waves; wavy. 

TUndee:ded a. [UNA 3] SHAKS. Undee-med 
ppl. a. UN- 2] ME. Undefa:ced ppl. a, [UN- 2] 
late ME. Undefa-med ppl. a. [Un-' 2] 1450. 
Undefea-table a. [UN- 1] 1640. Undefea-ted 
ppl. a. (UN- 2] SHELLEY, -ly adv. 

Undefe-nded, ppl. a. late ME. IUN- 2.] 
11. Not forbidden —1598. 2. Unprotected 
1564. 3. Law. a. Not assisted by legal defence 
19085 b. Against which no defence is raised 

898. 

3. a. The accused is u. 1900. b. The u. petition. . 
for a divorce 1898. 

Undefie-d ppl. a. UN- 2] SPENSER. Undefi-led 
ppl. a. [UN- 2] late ME., Dan Chaucer, well of 
English vndefyled (SPENSER), adv., -ness. 
Undefi-nable a. [UN- 1] LOCKE, -ness, -ably 
adv. Undefined ppl. a. U 
-ness. Undeflow-ered p 

D 


indeje-cted 
i 


pl. a. [U ] ndelay*ing ppl. a. 
(s 4) 1791. Undeli-berate a. wra 1] 1550. 
indeli-ght [UN-' 6] SHELLEY. ndeli-ghted 
ppl. d. [UN-! 2] Miur. Undeli-ghtful a. [UN-! 1] 
1585, -ly adv., -ness. Undeli-vered ppl. a. 
Urn 2|] 1472. Undelu-ded ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 
1746. Unde-lved ppl. a. [UN 2] 1602. Un- 
dema-nded ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1513. U:ndemo- 


cra-tic a. [UN-' 1] 1839, -ally adv. Undemo:- 
lished ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1571. Undermonstrated 
ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1648. 

Undemo-nstrative, a. 1846. [UN-' I.] 


Not given to or characterized by outward ex- 
pression (of the feelings, etc.). Hence Un- 
demonstrative-ly adv., -ness. 

Undeni-able, a. 1547. [UN-! 1]. 1. That 
cannot be denied or refuted; indisputable. b. 
Of witnesses: Irrefragable 1619. 2. That can- 
not be refused; admitting or accepting no 
denial 1549. 3. Not open to objection; un- 
exceptional 1793. 

1. b. The testimony of many u. Witnesses 1663. 
isitors 1839. 3. The grapes and green figs 
. 1884. Hence Undeni-ably adv. 
U:ndenomina:tional, a. 1871. [UN- I.] 
Not confined to any particular religious de- 
nomination (freq. with ref. to religious 
instruction in elementary schools). 

Undepe:nding, ppl. a. Now rare. 1649. 
[UN-!4.] fl. Not depending from or on some- 
thing. Miur. 2. Independent 1649. 

Undeplored ppl. d, [UN-' 2] 1611. Un- 
depra-ved ppl. a. [UN-! 2) 1646, Undepre'ssed 
ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1697. Undepri-ved ppl. a. 

Un-! 2] 1564. 

Under (»-ndox) sb. rare. 1600. [f. UNDER 
ade. and UNDER- prefix'.) 1. A state of in- 
feriority. In phr. to be at a great u. Now dial. 
2. pl. Under-clothes 1731. 

Under (unde, a. ME. It. UNDER- prefix’, 
detached from compounds on the analogy of 
Over a.] 1. Situated lower; lying beneath or 
at a lower level. 2. Lying under (so as to be 
covered) 1547. b. Facing downwards 1731. 
3. Of sound: Low, subdued 1806. 4. Subor- 
dinate; of lower rank or position 1580. 5. 
Below the proper standard, amount, etc.; 
insufficient 1673. 

1. The Morne. . Gaue light to all, As well to gods, 
as men of th' vnder globe CHAPMAN. Now gnaw'd 
his u., now his upper lip TENNYSON. 2. b. The 
upper and u. Surfaces of the two Leaves 1731. 3. 
"Those self-solacing, those under, notes Trilled by 
the red-breast WORDSW. 4. For the u. characters, 
gather them from Homer and Virgil Pork. 5. "Tis 
best to begin rather with an u. than over Dose 
1737. 

Under (v-ndaa), prep. IO E. under = OFris. 
under, OS. undar (Du. onder), OHG. untar 
(G. unter), ON. undir, Goth. undar :- Gme. 
*under- :— IE. *ndhero-, compar. formation 
(cf. Skr. ddharas adj. lower, adhás below).] 
I. In senses denoting position beneath or 
below something, so as to have it above or 
overhead, or to be covered by it. 1. With 
ref. to: a. The heavens or heavenly bodies. 
b. Particular heavenly regions, esp. as in- 


SR 


UNDER 


dicating terrestriallocality. late ME. c. The 
stars as having influence on persons 1583. 
2. With ref. to the surface of the earth or 
water OE. 3. With words denoting natural 
or artificial structures or means of shelter; 
freq. = beneath the cover or shelter of OE. 
4. gen. OK. b. Denoting the relationship of a 
horse to the rider or a ship to à person on 
board OE, c. = Ata point just below (a part 
of the body) ME. d. Denoting position be- 
tween the arm, etc., and the body. late ME. 
5. Denoting the relationship of persons. a, To 
a head-covering OE. b. To something raised 
or carried above the head, as a standard; 
often as indicating military service, 
nationality etc. OE. c. Naut. Of ships, with 
ref. to the sails, etc. OE. 6. With rcf. to 
something which covers, clothes, envelops, or 
conceals OE. b. Denoting the relationship. 
of land to crops grown or animals reared, on 
it 1569. 7, Denoting position at the bottom 
or foot of something, or beside it but at a 
lower level OE. 8. With verbs of motion, 
impulsion, etc., denoting change of place to a 
position below or beneath something OE. 

1. a. The greatest rascal u. the canopy of heaven 
GOoLDSM. b. Vnder the very pole lyeth a black and 
high rocke 1611. c. Ah lucklesse babe, borne 
vnder cruell starre SPENSER. 3. fig. I love to 
shelter my self u. the Examples of Great Men 
1711. 4. b. My Lord Galway had his Horse shot 
u. him STRELE. c. I had thought t haue yerk'd 
him here vnder the Ribbes SHAKS. d. And now he 
her away with him did beare Vnder his arme 
SPENSER. 5. a. There may be..more pride and 
hypocrisy u. a close plain bonnet than u, a veil of 
silk 1846. b. A small frigate-built vessel, u. 
Spanish Colours DE FoE. c. Drove 24 hours 
u. bare poles 1780. 6. Send your letters to him, u. 
cover, directed to Mr. Alderman Lee FRANKLIN. 
b. The marshes which were formerly u. grass 
1795. 7. The castle,.. vnder which lieth a vallie 
very fertile 1585. 8. Various active substances 
may be introduced u. the cuticle 1800. 

II. In senses denoting subordination or sub- 
jection. 1, With ref. to a person acting in a 
certain capacity, considered in relation to 
one of superior status or in authority or 
command OK. b. With ref. to derivative 
rights or claims 1818. c. Passing into the 
sense of ‘in the time or period of’ (a ruler, a 
dispensation, a state of affairs) OE. 2. With 
abstract or other sbs. denoting authority or 
control, direction, care, examination, re- 
straint, ete. OE. b. With words denoting a 
compact, obligation, ete.: Subject to, 
bound, or constrained (legally or morally) by 
1456. 3. With ref. to what is heavy, oppres- 
sive, or restrictive, as a burden, penalty, or 
disadvantage ME. b. With ref. to mental 
impressions: Possessed, swayed or affected by 
1667. c. ellipt. = Under the influence of 1884. 

1. The pope is the vycar generall vnder god 1531, 
I was commander of the ship, and had about fifty 
Yahoos u. me SwrFT. I made some progress in 
Ethics u. Professor John Bruce Scorr. He, had 
fought bravely u. Monmouth MACAULAY. b. The 
acts or defaults of any person other than himself 
and those claiming u. him 1896. c. There were as 
many persons put to death for religious opinions 
u. the mild Elizabeth as u. the bloody Mary 1807. 
Under the ES of his present Majesty 1807, 2. 
Laws u. which we were born DRYDEN. But no 
laurels are to be won by sitting patiently u. the 
knife of a surgeon COWPER. Sent u. a strong guard 
to the tower DICKENS. U. the editorship of Mr. 
Charles Burney 1885. The subject u. discussion 
has nothing to do with chemicals 1892. b. As he 
was also u. a promise to the church of Philippi to 
see them PALEY. 3. U. Pain of never having an 
Husband STEELE. The glass vessels intended to 
retain gases u. pressure FARADAY. Wade was 
writing u. the dread of the halter MACAULAY. b. 
Are tS u, the impression that they will be better 
cared for. here? 1875. €. Treated. .u. chloroform 


1892. 

III. In senses implying covering or in- 
clusion. 1. Presented or observed in a certain 
form or aspect OE. b. With words implying 
a specious or deceptive appearance 1007. c. 
Beneath the form, guise, or concealment of 
ME. 2. Denoting inclusion in a group, 
category, class, etc. OE. b. Denoting 
occurrence in a particular section of a book, 
etc. 1589. 3. With words denoting protection, 
care, or benevolent interest OE. 4. Denoting 
a state or condition (freq. one imposed by 
implied circumstances) ME. 5, Denoting 
participation in the authoritative or con- 
firmatory effect of a seal, signature, etc.: 


UNDER 


Authorized, warranted, or attested by ME. 
b. Implying a statement or suggestion as to 
the authorship of a work 1662. c. = In 
accordance with (some regulative power or 
principle) 1779. 

1. When the Author represents any Passion, 
Appetite, Virtue or Vice, u. a Visible Shape 
ADDISON. U. the name of, = by the name of; 
The Egyptians..had..even deified her u. the 
name of Isis BERKELEY. c. Extreme vanity 
sometimes hides u. the garb of ultra modesty 
1854. 2. They shall speak without Oath unless the 
Fact be u, Felony 1676. b. The day of the present 
voyage u. which these remarks are introduced 
1823. 3. Vnder safe conduct of the Dolphins seale 
1596. 4. U. the ballot it is as easy to vote as to 
pay a morning call 1884. Phr. U. the circum- 
stances. 5. A warrante vnder the kinges Maiesties 
owne handes 1551. b. Our hero. inserted his 
compositions, u. a fictitious signature, in his 
master’s newspaper MAR. EDGEWORTH. c. U. this 
edict. .more than fifty thousand human beings. . 
were deliberately murdered FROUDE. 

IV. In senses denoting inferiority or de- 
ficiency, 1. Below in dignity, rank, worth 
OE. 2. Less, below, in number or amount. 
late ME. b. Below (a specified age) late ME. 
C. At or for a less cost than, late ME. d. In 
less time than 1632. e, With less than; of less 
size, etc. than 1570. f. ellipt.: and u., or u., 
placed after statements of size, price, etc. 
1482. 3. Below (a certain standard) 1015. b. 
U. age, below the (legal) age of majority 1590. 
c, U. (one's) breath, in a whisper 1832. 

1. No person, u. a diviner, can. . conduct a corre- 
spondence at such arm's length LAMB. 2. Re- 

ated accounts make them u. five thousand H. 

ALPOLE. b. Then was Augustus u. nineteen 
years old 1692. c. They be sold far u. the Price 
that they be worth 1496. d. Neither can any be 
made u. three weeks’ time 1639. e. To sink every 
Spanish ship u. 100 tons 1883. f. As many as were 
two yere old and vnder TINDALE Matt. 2:16. 3. 
So many Nets and Fish, that are u. the Statute 
size WALTON. b. Three sonnes he dying left, all 
vnder age SPENSER, c. Oh hang! she added., u. 
her breath 1898, 

Under (»:ndo), adv. (OE. under; sec prec.] 
1. Below, beneath. b. With verbs of motion 
OE. c. Lower down on a page, etc. Chiefly 
in comb., as u.-mentioned. late ME. d. Of the 
sun, etc.: Below the horizon, set 1489. e. 
Under water, submerged 1830. f. Down under, 
inthe Antipodes 1899. 2. In or into a position 
or state of subjection or submission ME. b. 
Go u. See Go v. VII. 3. From u., from below 
1585. 4. Less in amount, etc.; lower in price 
1574. 

1. Helped..with blessinges of yt depe y' lyeth 
vnder COVERDALE Gen, 49:25. b. Let them. put 
no fyre vnder 1539. Pass your knife u. 1846, d. 
The sun was u. MEREDITH. 2. Love, which doth 
many a wonder And many a wys man hath put u. 
GOWER. But I keepe vnder my body, and bring it 
n subiection 1 Cor. 9:27. The fire was got u. 

Under- (v:ndox), prefix’, repr. OE. under-: 
combining form of UNDER adv. and prep.; ef. 
Over-. In OE. the prefix is common with 
verbs, less so with nouns, and rare with 
adjectives. Many of the OE. compounds are 
translations of Latin words in sub-, e.g. 
underberan = supportare, undercuman = 
subvenire. In most of its uses, under- may be 
freely employed to form new compounds, the 
meaning of which is usu. obvious. 

I. Denoting local position. 1. With vbs, and 
parts of vbs. a. Denoting acton (or continuance 
of a state) carried on under or beneath something, 
as in under-build, -drain, -gird, -tie, etc. Unger? 
hanging, vbl. sb. protrusion (of the lower jaw). 
Underjawed, pot a. underhung. Underla:p, v. 
trans. to extend some way beneath. Undersi-gn, 
v. trans. to sign one's name below (a writing). 
Undertrea'd, v. trans. to tread underfoot; to 
subdue, subjugate. b. Denoting the action of 
moving so as to be or get or place oneself under 
something, as undercreep, fall, -flow, run. e. 
Rarely, the sense of ‘from below’ is found, as in 
underpeep, -peer. d. A noun of action with under- 
may have the same form as the verb, as undercut, 
hang, -run, trust. 

2. With nouns. a. In names of garments worn 
under articles of clothing (common after the 16th 
century), as wunder-bodice, -PETTICOAT, -robe, 
-SKIRT, -sleeve, -VEST. b. Denoting that the thing 
specified is either placed below something else, or 
is the lower in position of two similar things. 
When pairs of things are contrasted under- be- 
comes equivalent to lower (as over- to upper). and 

readily assumes an adjectival function. U-nder- 
board, the lower of two boards forming an organ 
bellows or wind-chest. U-nderbough, one of the 
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lower branches of a tree. U-nderfall, a foot-hill 
slope. U-nder-frame, the substructure of a 
railway carriage, forming the frame on which the 
body rests. U:nderlay:er, a lower layer, sub- 
stratum, U-nder-lid, the lower lid of the eye; a 
lid placed under another. U-ndersoil, subsoil. 
U-nder-su:rface, the lower surface of something. 
c. Denoting position below a surface or covering, 
or at a depth. U-nder-colour, the colour under 
the surface-colour (as in fur, feathers, etc.). 
U-nder-down, the down below the outer 
feathers of birds. U-nder-drain, an underground 
drain. U-nder-drift, an undercurrent. U-nder- 
flow, sb., an undercurrent, U-nderstra:tum, an 
underlying layer or stratum. U-nderswell, a 
swell below the surface, an undercurrent. d. 
Denoting something which is either covered (com- 
pletely or partially) by, or is subordinate to, 
something of the same kind, as UNDERGROWTH, 
UNDERWOOD, — Urnderscrub, undergrowth, 
brushwood. e. With the sense of ‘situated on the 
underside’, as underfeathering, -colouring. 

II. Denoting inferiority in rank or importance. 
1, a. With designations of persons, esp. of sub- 
ordinate officers, officials, or servants, 
actor, -agent, -bailiff, -butler, -captaii 
lain, -clerk, -cook, -gaoler, -gardener, -god, 
maid, -keeper, labourer, -manager, -officer, ranger. 
"Servant, -sexton, -shepherd, riff, -steward, 
-teacher, -tenant, -tutor, -vassal, - warden, -workman. 
Urnderlooker, -viewer, Mining, a subordinate 
to the manager, who superintends the miners and 
workings; a subordinate overseer. b. With other 
nouns, in the sense of ‘subordinate, subsidiary, 
minor’, as under-agency, -cause, -lease, -service, 
Urnder-school, a (or the) lower or junior 
school, 

2. With vbs., denoting reduction to (or accept- 
ance of) an inferior or subordinate standing, as 
UNDERSTUDY v. 

TII. fig. 1. With vbs. a. In OE., various secondary 
meanings of under- are represented by such verbs 
as underfón to receive, understandan to UNDER- 
STAND; several of these survive in ME., and a few 
more are added, as undertake, In later examples, 
the sense is usu. that of (secret) investigation, as 
undersearch, -wateh, or of unobserved action, as 
Tunderhear. b. From the end of the 16th c. under- 
is used with vbs. in the sense of ‘at a lower rate 
than another person', as underbid, -buy, -quote, 
-sell. c. occas, = ‘to a point or degree below 
what is normal or customary’, as in undercooled. 
d. Very rarely, subordinate action is implied, as in 
Underlea:se v. trans. to sub- let. 

2. With nouns, denoting actions, ete., which lie or 
are kept beneath the surface or in the back- 
ground. U-nderlook sb. a covert look or glance. 
‘Urnderplay sb. an underlying or hidden motion 
or action. U-ndersense, an underlying sense (of 
something). U-nderthought, a hidden thought, 
reservation, arrière-pensée. b. With words 
denoting sound of a subdued or subordinate 
character, esp. when produced or perceived at the 
same time as a louder or more distinct sound, as 
UNDERTONE. U-ndernote, a subdued note; an 
undertone or suggestion. 

IV. Denoting insufliciency or defect. a. With 
verbal forms. Denoting, freq. by contrast with 
Ovzn- IT, 6, that the action falls below the usual 
or proper standard, and thus = ‘at too low a 
rate’, ‘too low’, ‘too little’, ‘insufficiently’; as in 


underburn, -coloured, -dose v., -horsed, -masted, 


f-matched, measure, -officered, -pai -pay, 
-peopled, -play, -praise, -prize, -reckon, -roast, 
staff, -slaffed, -stock, -stocked, -witted, etc. 


Underbi-ll v. trans. (U.S.), to enter (goods) at less 
than the actual amount or value, Under- 
expose v. intr. and trans., Photogr. to give too 
little exposure to; so Under-exposed ppl. a. 
Underhi-ve v. trans. to place (bees) in too small a 
hive. Underli-mbed ppl, a. having legs too 
slender in proportion to the body. Under- 
ma‘tch v. (rans. to unite or bestow in marriage 
below the proper rank or condition. Under- 
pri-nt v. (rans. to print (an engraving or photo- 

raph) with insufficient depth or distinctness. 

ndershoo:t v. trans. and intr. to shoot short (of) 

or too low (for). Undertru-mp r. trans. and intr. 
to follow (one's partner) in trumping, but with a 
lower card. b. With nouns, in the sense of 
‘insufficient, deficient, defective’, contrasted 
with OVER- II. 8; as in underbidder, -ESTIMATE, 
-exposure, -match sb., -price sb., ~production, . 
c. With adjs., as opp. to OVER- II. 7, rare except 
when directly suggested by the latter, as in 
underhonest (SHAKS.; in contrast to overproud), 
under-ripe, -scrupulous. 

Under- prefiz*, originating in the coales- 
cence of UNDER prep. with a following noun, 
the compound being then usu. employed as an 
adj. or adv., as UNDERFOOT, -GROUND, -HAND. 
Inattrib. use these compounds have the stress 
on the prefix. U-nder-sea, a. situated or 
lying below the sea or the surface of the sea; 
intended for use below the surface of the sea. 
Undersea:, adv. below the sea or its surface. 
U^nder-size, a. below the proper or ordinary 
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size. U-nderturf, a. of earth or soil, situated 
or found below the turf. 

Undera:ct, v. 1623. [UNDER-! IV. a.] To 
perform inadequately; spec. to act (a 
theatrical part) insufficiently. 

U-nder-action. 1697. (UwDEn-' II. 1 b, 
IV. b.] 1. Subordinate or subsidiary action 
as in the plot of a play. 2. Insufficient or 
defective action 1887. 

U-nder-age, a. and sb. 1594. [See UNDER 
prep. IV. 3 b, and UNDER-*.] A. adj. Not of 
full age; immature; in one's minority. 

As if I were some u. heiress T. HARDY. 

B. sb. The time during which a person is 
under age; minority —1649, 

The underage and weaknesse of hís succeeding 
sonne 1641. 

U-nder-arm, a. 1816. [UNDER-}] 1, 
Cricket, = UNDERHAND a. Also in Lawn 
Tennis. 2, Swimming. Of a side-stroke: In 
which the arm is not lifted above the water 
1905. 

U-nderback. 1635. [f. UNDER- I. 2 b.] 
Brewing. A vessel placed below the mash-tub 
to receive the raw wort from this. 

Underbea:r, v. Now rare. [O. under- 
beran; see UNDER-' I. 1 a and BEAR v.] 1. 
trans. To sustain, endure. 2. To support, bear 
up. late ME. 

1. Leaue those woes alone, which I alone Am 
bound to vnder-beare SHAKS. 2. To help to u. 
with grave advice The weighty beam whereon the 
state depends 1595. 

Underbea-rer. Now dial. and U.S. 1700. 
[UNDER-' I. I a.] A coffin-bearer at a funeral. 

Underbi-d, v. 1593. (UNDER-! III. 1 b, IV. 
a.] fl. (rans. To undervalue or value at a 
lower rate —1645. 2. intr. To make too low an 
offer 1611. 3. trans. To supplant by making 
à lower or better offer 1077. 4. Bridge. To bid 
less on (a hand) than its strength warrants 
1908. 

tU-nderboard, adv. 1548. [UNDER-*.] 1. 
Under the table —1642. 2. Clandestinely, un- 
derhand; not openly or honestly —1703. 
1 they have drunk themselves underboord 


042, 

U-nder-body. 1621. [Unper-' I. 2 a, b.] 
tl. The lower part of a woman's dress. b. 
U.S. A corset-cover. 2. The underside of an 
animal's body 1879. 3. a. Naut. The part of a 
Ship's hull which is below the waterline 1895, 
b. The under part of the body of a vehicle 
1904. 

U-nder-breath, sb., a., and adv. 1844, [UN- 
DER- III. 2 b.] A. sb. A whisper or low tone. 
b. Whispered rumour 1880. B, adj. Whis- 
pered 1853. C. adv. In a whisper 1865. 

Underbre:d, ppl. a. (sb.) 1650. [UNDER-' 
IV. a.] A. ppl. a. 1. Of persons or their con- 
duct: Of inferior breeding; wanting in refine- 
ment; vulgar. 2. Of animals: Of inferior 
strain, not pure bred 1890. 

1. An u., fine-spoken fellow was he GOLDSM. 

B. sb. An underbred animal (esp. a horse) 
1880. So U-nderbreeding vòl. sb. 

U'nderbrush. orig. U.S. 1813. [UNDER-* 
I. 2 c.] The shrubs or undergrowth of à 
forest. 

A tall grove of oaks, firm under foot and clear of 
u, STEVENSON. Hence U-nderbrush v. trans. to 
clear of u. So U'nderbush sb. and v. 

U-nder-carriage. 1794. (Unper-' I. 2 b.] 
= UNDER-BODY 1 b. The lower framework of 
a vehicle which supports the superstructure. 

U-nder-chap. 1607. [UNpEr-' I. 2 b. 
The lower jaw. 

The stork. produces no other noise than the 
clacking of its under chap against the upper 
GOLDSM, 

Undercha-rge, v. 1611. [UNDER-! IV. a.] 
1. trans. To charge (a person, etc.) toolittle; to 
make an inadequate charge for (n thing). 
Also absol. 2. To charge (a gun, a receptacle) 
insufficiently 1794. So U-ndercharge sb. 

Undercla:d, ppl. a. 1622. [UNDER-* IV. 
a.) Insufficiently clad. 

Urnderclay. 1661. [UwpER- I. 2 b.] A 
bed of clay beneath a seam of coal or other 
stratum. 

U-ndercliff. 1829. [Uxper-! I. 2 b.], 1. A 
terrace or lower cliff formed from landslips. 
Also attrib. 2. = prec. 1883. 

U-nderclothe, v. 1857. [Back-formation 
from UNDERCLOTHING.] (rans. To provide 
with underclothing. 
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Underclo-thed, ppl. a. 1890. 
IV. a.] Insufficiently clothed. 

U-nderclothing. 1835. [UNDER- I. 2 b.] 
Clothing worn below the upper or outer 
garments of ordinary indoor dress. So 
U-nderclothes 1884. 

U-ndercoat. 1648. [UNDER-' I. 2 a, c.] 1. 
A eoat worn beneath another. 12. A petti- 
coat 1759. 3. The under layer of hair or 
down in some long-haired animals 1840. 

Underconstumble, var. UNDERCUMSTUM- 
BLE. 

Undercoo-ded, ppl. a. 1902. [UNDER-' 
III. 1 e.] Of a liquid: Brought below the 
normal freezing-point without crystallization. 

U:nder-covert. 1805. [UNDER-' I. 2 b, c.] 
1. A covert of undergrowth. 2. Ornith. One 
of the small close feathers on the underside 
of the wiug or tail 1817. 

Undercree:p, v. Obs. exc. dial. late ME. 
[UNDER-! I. 1 b, III. 1 b.] 1. intr. To creep 
in (stealthily). 2. trans. To creep under 
(something) 1440. b. fig. To subvert secretly ; 
to outdo by craft or stealth 1592. 

2. When we that stately wall had undercrept 
1642, b. Now, for the price, others under-creep 
us, and so forestall our markets 1623. 

U-ndercroft. late ME. [UNDER- I. 2 b + 
Crorr sb.*] A crypt; an underground vault. 

The monkes..buried it (se. the body] im- 
mediately in the vndereraft 1601. 

Undercumsta:nd, -cumstu:mble, - con- 
stu:mble, v. dial. and joc. collog. 1824. 
Jocular alterations of UNDERSTAND. 

U-ndercurrent, sb. and a. 1683. (UNDER-* 
I. 2 bor o.] 1. A current flowing beneath the 
upper eurrent, or below the surface. b. fig. 
An activity, force, tendency, etc. of a 
suppressed or underlying character 1817. 2. 
attrib. or as adj, That runs or flows out of 
sight; concealed; suppressed 1855. 

1. Part of this air then returns as an u. HUXLEY. 
b. A continuous under-current of feeling COLE- 
RIDGE. 2. Blest, but for some dark u. woe 
TENNYSON. 

U-ndercut, sb. 1859. [UNDER-' I. 2 b, 
la,d.] 1. The under-side of a sirloin of beef. 
. U.S. A eut made in the trunk of a tree on 
the side towards which it is intended to fall 
1883. 

Undercut, v. late ME. [UNDER-' I. 1 a, 
III. 1 b.] fl. trans. To cut down. 2. To cut 
(away) below or beneath 1598. b. spec. in 
carving 1874. c. Golf. To strike (a ball) below 
the centre 1891. 3, To supplant by working for 
lower wages or by underselling 1884. 

2. To u. the Turf 1725. Cliffs. .are often under- 
cut by streams 1881. b. He has undercut his 
Madonna's profile. too delicately for time to 
spare RUSKIN. 3. We do not want the Post Office 
to ‘undercut’ private agencies at the expense of 
the..taxpayer 1884. Hence U-ndercut ppl. a. 
U'ndercutter, an undercutting tool. U'nder- 
cutting vòl. sb. 

U-nder-deck. 1826. [UxDER- I. 2 b.] 
The lower deck of a vessel. 

Urnder-dip, a. 1839. [UwDER-! I. 2 c.] 

Mining. Lying lower than the bottom of the 
engine-pit. 
Underdo., v. 1611. [UNDER-' IV. a.] 1. 
intr. To do less than is requisite or necessary. 
2. trans. To do or perform insufficiently or 
imperfectly 1716. b. spec. To cook insuffi- 
ciently 1864. 

1. He must neither ouerdoe nor vnderdoe, lest he 
utterly undoe 1622. 

Underdog. orig. U.S. 1887. [UNDER-! 
I. 2 b.] The beaten dog in a fight; hence fig. 
the worsted party; an oppressed or (socially) 
inferior person. 

Underdone (stress var.), ppl. a. 1683. 
[UNpER- IV. a.] Of meat: Insufficiently 
cooked; partly raw. Also fransf. 

Underdraw-, v. 1799. [UNDER-' I. 1 a, 
IV. a.] 1. trans. To underline. 2. To cover 
(the inside of a roof, the under side of a floor) 
with boards or with lath and plaster 1843. 3. 
To depict inadequately 1865. 

2. The interior of it has been. .made warmer by 
underdrawing the roof WORDSW. 

"nderdress, sb. 1785. [UNDER-' I. 2 a.] 
1. Underclothing. 2. A dress or gown worn 
beneath another, or part of a dress simulating 
this 1861, 

Underdre-ss, v, 1908. [UNpER-' IV. a.] 
intr. To dress too plainly. So Underdressed 
(stress var.) ppl. a. 1784. 


[UNDER-* 
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Urnder-earth, sb. 1765. [UNDER-] 1, 
Subsoil. 2. The regions below the earth 1878. 

U-nder-earth, a. 1592. [UNDER-*.] Sub- 
terranean. 

Under-estimate, v. 1812. [UNDzR-' 
IV. a.] 1. trans. To estimate at too low à 
quantity. 2. To rate too low; undervalue 
1850. So U-nderestimate sb. 

1. Neither does St. Paul ignore nor u, the value. 
of good works FARRAR. 

Underfed (stress var.), ppl. a. 1835. [UN- 
DER-' IV. a.] Insufficiently fed or nourished. 
So Underfee-d v. 

tUnderfo, v. Pa. t. -feng, -fang, -fong. 
Pa. pple. -fangen, -fongen. [OE. underfón: 
see UNDER-' and FANG u. J = next —1513. 

+Underfo-ng, fang, v. ME. [UNDER-' 
III. I a. Cf. prec.] 1. trans. To receive, ac- 
cept; come to have or possess —1579. 2. To 
undertake —1525. 3. To seduce, entrap —1614. 

2. To u. this labour they him prey Lypa. 3. And 
some by sleight he eke doth vnderfong SPENSER. 

U-nderfoot, a. Now rare. 1594. [attrib. 
use of next.] 1. Lying under the foot or feet 
1596. 2. Abject, downtrodden 1594. 

2. The most dejected, most u. and downe- 
trodden Vassals of Perdition MILT. 

Under foot, underfoot, adv. Also under- 
feet. ME. [UNDER prep.] 1. Beneath the 
foot or feet; on the ground; esp. with tread, 
trample. b. Naut. See Foot sb. (Phrases). 2. 
fig. In(to) a state of subjection or inferiority 
ME. 13. Below the real or current value 
—1654. 

1. As a dead coarse that is troden vnder fete 
1539. Katerine, that Cap of yours becomes you 
not, Off with that bable, throw it vnder foote 
Snaxs. Underfoot the Violet, Crocus, and Hya- 
cinth with rich inlay Broiderd the ground 
Mint. 2. Tho was the vertu sett above And vice 
was put under fote GOWER. 3. When men did 
let their Land underfoot, the Tenants would fight 
for their Landlords SELDEN. 

U-nder-frame, 1855. [UNDER-' I. 2 b.] 
The substructure of a railway carriage. 

U-nder-ga:rment. 1530. [UxDER-! I. 2 a.] 
An article of underclothing. 

U-nder-glaze, a. (sh. 1882. [UNDER-*.] 
1. U. painting, the painting on pottery before 
the glaze is applied 1883. b. absol. as sb. 1882. 
2. Of colours: Used in, adapted for, such 
painting 1883. 

Undergo (»ndougó"), v. [Late OE. under- 
gan; f. UNDER- I. 1 b + gan G0 v.] I. trans. 
To undermine; to defraud; to get the better 
of 1642. 12. To go or pass under ~1627. 3. 
To be subject to, to serve (rare) 1586. 4. To 
bear, suffer, go through (pain, danger, ete.) 
ME. tb. To sustain (a burden) -1650. 5. To 
submit, or be subjected, to (a law, inspection, 
etc.); to experience ME. b. To come or fall 
under, to experience; to have imposed on one 
1599. c. To experience, pass through (a 
change) 1634. fd. To partake of, enjoy. 
SHAKS. 6. To undertake. Now rare. 1601. tb. 
To discharge (an office) etc. 71726. 

1. pou hast me gyled and vndur-gone 1380. 
Affraid lest thou shouldest u. thy selfe in pur- 
chasing the pearle 1642. 2. Better my shoulders 
underwent the earth, than thy decease CHAPMAN. 
3. So have you made our language u. you BROWN- 
ING. 4. Much danger do I vndergo for thee 
SHAKS, His fine spirit was broken by the anxie- 
ties he had undergone 1832. 5. In watir baptized 
he alle po Pat wolde bapteme vndir go 1425. 
Several clauses again underwent examination 
1844. b. Every year thousands u. this operation 
Lapy M. W. MowTAGU. c. She reviv'd And 
underwent a quick immortal change MILT. 6. I 
haue mou'd already Some certaine of the Noblest 
minded Romans To vnder-goe, with me, an 
Enterprize SHAKS. b. [He is] a very young man to 
u. that place PEPYS, 

Undergraduate (vndoigræ-diu,čt), sb. and 
a. 1630. Also colloq. abbrev. Undergra · d. 
(Unper-*.] A. sb. I. A university student who 
has not yet taken a degree. 2. fig. One im- 
perfectly instructed or inexpert (in some- 

n 1659. 
Enim the under graduates in iniquity com- 
mence their career with deer stealing 1795. 

B. adj. t1. Of inferior importance 1659. 2. 
Of undergraduate status; of or belonging to 
an undergraduate; characteristic of under- 
graduates 1685. 
2. ny u. days 1889. Hence U:ndergradu- 
ette, a woman undergraduate (slang or collog.) 
1920. 

Underground, a. (sb. 1590. [f. next.] 
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A. adj. 1. Found, living, situated, acting, 
occurring, used, etc., below the surface of the 
ground 1610. b. U. railway, a railway 
running under the surface of the ground, esp. 
one beneath a city 1834. 2. fig. Hidden, 
Secret; not public, avoiding notice 1677. 

1. Some Jerusalem or under-ground artichokes 
SovuTHEY. fig. The stream of London charity 
flows in a channel. .noiseless and u. DE QUINCEY. 
b. U.S, (Also u. line) The secret system by which 

ives were enabled to escape to the Free States 
and Canada 1852. 2. Brougham..has been for 
some time in u. communication with Carlton 
House 1820. 

B. sb. 1. The region below the earth; the 
lower regions 1590. b. An underground space 
or passage 1594, 2. Subsoil 1812. b. Ground 
lying at a lower level or beneath trees 1842, 3. 
An underground railway 1887. 

Underground, adv. 1571. [UNDER-*.] 1. 
Below the surface of the ground. 2. fig. In 
secrecy; in a hidden or obscure manner 1632, 

1. Tisiphone, let loose from under Ground 
DRYDEN. He..wished that lady. .u. rather than 
there THACKERAY. 2. But in Philosophical Dis- 
putes, "tis not allowable to work u. SHAFTESB. 

U-ndergrowth. 1600. [UNDER-' I. 2 b, 
IV. b.] 1. A growth of plants or shrubs under 
trees; brushwood. b. The shorter stems of 
flax and other plants 1705. 2. A growth of 
(shorter and finer) hair or wool underlying 
the outer fur or fleece 1641, 3. The condition 
of being undergrown or undersized 1891. 

1. This intricate wild wilderness of trees. .and u. 
of odorous plants SHELLEY. 

U:nderhand, a. (sb.) 1592. [f. next.] I. Of 
a swimming stroke: Made with the hand be- 
low the surface of the water 1705. b. Cricket. 
Of bowling: With the hand under the ball 
and lower than the shoulder or (formerly) the 
elbow 1850. c. Of a bowler: Bowling thus 
1848. 2. Secret, surreptitious. Also absol. 
1592. b. Of persons: Not straightforward 
1842, 3. Not open or obvious; unobtrusive 
1600. B. sb. An underhand ball; underhand 
bowling 1806. 

2. Several indirect and u. Practices ADDISON. b. 
Iam often accused of being u. and uncandid J. H. 
NEWMAN. 3. I. haue by vnder-hand meanes 
laboured to disswade him from it SHAKS. 

Underha:nd, adv. OE. [UNDER-*.] fl. In 
(or into) subjection; in (one's) possession or 
power; in hand, under attention or execution 
—1093. 2. Cricket. With underhand action 
(see prec. 1 b) 1828. 3. In secret; covertly, 
stealthily. Now arch. 1538. 

3. He does it under hand, out of a reseru'd dis- 
position to doe thee good without ostentation 
1611. The rest being put to the sword, saue those 
that were vnderhand saued by the Sidonians 1015. 

Underhanded (stress var. adv. and a. 
1822, [f. UNDERHAND d.] A. adv. = prec. 2, 3. 
B. adj. 1. = UNDERHAND a, 2, 2 b. 1853. 2. 
Short of *hands'; undermanned 1834. Hence 
Underha-nded-ly adv., -ness. 

Underhung (stress var.), ppl. a. 1683. 
[UNpER-' I. 1 a.] 1. Having the lower jaw 
projecting beyond the upper, or coming un- 
usually far forward. b. Projecting beyond 
the upper jaw 1809. 2. Mech. Suspended on 
an underlying support; spec. of a sliding- 
door moving on a rail placed below it 1855. 

1. He. must lament his being very much under- 
hung JANE AUSTEN. 

Underi-vative a. [UN- 1] 1656. Underi ved 
ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1630. 

U-nder-jaw. 1687. [UnpER-' I. 2 b.] The 
lower jaw or mandible. 

U-nder-king. OE. [UNDER-' II. 1 a.] A 
prince or ruler subordinate to a chief king. 

Each having its own Ealdorman or Under-King, 
though united under one supreme chief FREE- 
MAN. So U-nder-ki:ngdom 1581. 

Underlaid (stress var), ppl. a. ME. 
[UNDER-! I. 1 a.] 1. Laid under or below, 
2. Supported or strengthened from below 
1530. b. Supplied underneath with or by 
(something) 1658. 3. Printing. Of type, etc.: 
Raised by means of an underlay 1771. 

2. That man's faith is well u., that upholds it 
selfe by the Omnipotency of God 1618. b. The 
Floor of the Vault was all loose, and u. with 
several Springs 1712. d 

U-nderlay, sb. 1612. [UxDER- I. 1 d.] 1. a. 
A piece added to the sole of a shoe. b. — 
EKE sb. 2 b. 1641. c. A wedge or piece 
inserted as a prop or support, esp. 80 as to 
make one part level with another 1683. d. 
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Printing. A piece of paper or cardboard 
placed under type, plates, etc. to raise them 
to the required level 1683. e. Felt, etc. laid. 
under a carpet or mattress. 2. Mining. — 
Dir sb. 5. 1831. 

Underlay, v. [OE. underleéjan; see 
UNDER-! I. I a and Lay v.] I. trans. To sup- 
port by placing something beneath. Const. 
with. tb. To sole or patch the soles of (shoes) 
1530. c. Printing. To adjust (type, etc.) with 
an underlay (see prec. 1 d) 1683. 2. To put 
(something) beneath OE. 3, = UNDERLIE v. 3. 
1591. 4. intr. Mining. To slope, incline from 
the perpendicular 1728. 

1. If the Board be too thin, they u. that Board 
upon every 955 with a Chip 1679. b. fig. Our 
souls have trode awry in all mens sight, We'll u. 
'em till they go upright 1622. 4. It occurs re- 
posing on adu. and underlaying basalt 1799. 

Underleaf. 1707. [UNDER-" I. 1 b.] 1. A 
variety of cider apple. 2. The under surface 
of a leaf 1873. 

Underlet, v. 1077. [UNDER-' III. 1 c, d.] 
1, trans. To let an amount or rental less than 
the true value. 2. To let to a subtenant; to 
sublet 1819. 

s e land indeed had been greatly underlet 


Urnderlie, sb. 1778. [UNDER- I. 1 d.] 
Mining. = UNDERLAY sb. 2. 

Underlie-, v. [OE. underliéjan; see UNDER-' 
I, la + LR v. I fl. trans. To be ruled by, to 
be subject or subordinate to (a person or 
thing) 1594. 2. To submit to; to undergo; to 
have imposed on one: a. a penalty, accusa- 
tion, etc., OE.; b. Sc. the law 1453. 3. To lie 
under; esp. Geol. of strata 1000. b. fig. To 
form a basis or foundation to; to exist be- 
neath the surface-aspect of 1856. 14. intr. To 
be buried 1739. 5. Mining. = UNDERLAY v. 
4. 1778. 

1. Obeye 3e to zoure prouostis, or prelatis, and 
yndir-ligge to hem WYoLt Heb. 13:17. 2. [He] 
shall incur and underly the pain and punishment 
of death 1678. b. To underly the law for the said 
slauchter 1507, 3. These deep-seated igneous 
formations must u. all the strata containing 
organic remains 1830. b. The charm which under- 
lies the facts of rustic life SYMONDS. 4. Here 
underlyes William Plowden 1739, 5. The vein 
underlies west 10 degrees from the vertical 1899. 

Urnderlife, 1847. [UNDER-! I. 2 c.] A life 
beneath the surface. 

Underline, sb. (UNDER-! I. 2 b, e.] 1. The 
line of the lower part of the body (of an 
animal) 2. A line drawn under written or 
printed words. b. pl. Ruled guiding lines 
placed under paper that is being written on. 
1888, 

Underline, v. 1545. [UNDER-' I. 1 a.] 
trans. To furnish with an underlining; to form 
an underlining to. 

Underline, v.* 1531. [UNDER- I. 1 a.] 
trans. To mark (words, ete.) with a line or 
lines drawn underneath for emphasis, as a 
direction to italicize, ete. b. fig. To empha- 
size, esp. in utterance 1880. 

Urnderlinen. 1862. [UNDER- I. 2 a] 
Underclothing of linen (or similar) material. 

Urnderling, sb. (a) [Early ME. f. UNDER 
adv. 2 + -LING'] A. sb. 1. One who is 
subordinate or subject to another; in later 
use esp. a lower official, an understrapper. b. 
A weakly plant, animal, or child. Now dial. 
1088. 2. predic., passing into adj. Subject, 
subordinate (to). late ME. b. So in attrib. use 

1. My lord, 1 am zoure knyght and 3oure 
vndirlyng 1400. He undoubtedly felt..an im- 
1 77 8 of fools and underlings EMERSON. 2. 

ilis. would not be vnderling, and Adam would 
not endure her his equall PURCHAS. b. The u. 
Pedlars amongst the Presbyterians may write 

what they please 1693. 

B. adj. 1. Undersized, small, weak 1722. 2, 
Low-growing 1830. 3. Unimportant 1804. 

2. A most troublesome u. weed 1830. 3. While 
they can employ me more to their own advantage 
in little u. works SOUTHEY. 

Urnderlining, sb. 1580. UNDER- I. 2 c.] 
The inner lining of a garment, ctc.; a lining 
under the brim. 

Underli-ning, vbl. sb. 1804. [f. UNDER- 
LINE v.*] The action of the vb. UNDERLINE; 

a line or lines drawn beneath words, etc. 

Urnderlip. 1669. [UxDER- I. 2 b. Cf. G. 
unterlippe.] The lower lip of a person, animal, 

or insect. 
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Underlying, ppl. a. 1611. f. UNDERLIE r.] 
Lying under or beneath. 

The stones That name the under-lying dead 
TENNYSON. The identity of D senti does but. 
serve to bring into prominence the u. differences 


882. 

Undermanned (stress var.), ppl. a. 1867. 
[UNDER-' IV. a.] Not furnished with a 
sufficient number of men; short-handed. 

U:ndermaster. late ME. [Uxpzn-! IT. I a. 
A subordinate instructor; esp. an assistant 
teacher in a school. 

Under-mentioned (stress var.), ppl. a. 
1640. [UNDER adv. 2 b.] Named or noted 
below or in a place beneath. 

Undermine, v. Also tundermind(e. 
ME. [f. UNDER I. I a + MINE v., prob. 
after MDu. ondermineren (cf. Du. onder- 
mijnen).] 1. trans. To excavate beneath, to 
make a passage or mine under (a wall, etc.), 
esp. as a military operation; to sap. b. absol. 
To make mines. late ME. c. fig. late ME. 
2. a. Of water: To work under and wash 
away (ground, etc.). late ME. b. Of animals: 
To burrow under or in; to make insecure 
through burrowing; to make (a passage) by 
burrowing 1526. c. Path. To erode below the 
surface 1879, 3. fig. To work secretly against 
(a person); to overthrow or supplant by 
underhand means. late ME. 4. To win over, 
pervert, by subtle means 1457. 5. To weaken, 
injure, destroy or ruin, insidiously 1569. b. 
To sap (the health or constitution) by 
degrees 1812. 

1. The wal of Babilon. with vndermyning shal 
be vndermyned WYGLIF Jer. 51:58. c. As yet, the 
house is not fallen; but it is completely under- 
mined BURKE. 2. a. A strong heady streame, 
undermining great hygh bankes 1562. b. There 
was a Towne in Spayne vndermined with Connyes 
LYLY. 3. He maye well be called Iacob, for he 
hath vndermined me now two tymes COVERDALE 
Gen. 27:36. He. with slie shiftes and wiles did 
vnderminde All noble Knights SPENSER. 4. She 
undermin'd my Soul With Tears DRYDEN. 5. 
Goe not aboute to vndermine my life Sin T. 
Monk. A dangerous sort of men that would u. 
received principles BERKELEY. b. But years ad- 
vancing undermined his health CRABBE. Hence 
Undermining vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Under- 
mi-ningly adv. 

U-ndermost, a. 1555. [UNDER adv. + 
-Mosr.] 1. adj. Holding the lowest place or 
position. 2. predic. In the lowest or lower 
place or position 1617. 

1. The fall is greater from the first to the second, 
then from the second to the vndermost SIDNEY. 
2. The assailant..flung himself above the 
struggling Saracen, and. kept him u. SCOTT. 

Undern (»:ndoz). Obs. exc. arch. and dial. 
[OE. wundern = OFris. wundern, en, OS. 
undorn, -ern, OHG. untorn, -arn (Du. dial. 
onder, G. dial. untern, undern, unnern), ON. 
undorn, -arn, Goth. in undaurni|mats porov; 
Gme. formation meaning ‘morning’ or 
‘midday’, prob. f. UNDER in the sense of 
“between’.] fl. The third hour of the day; 
about 9 a. m.; in eccl. use = tierce 1500. 12. 
The sixth hour; midday —1493. 3. The after- 
noon or evening. Now dial. 1470. 4. dial. A 
light or intermediate meal esp. one taken in 
the afternoon 1691. 15, attrib. in u. tide, time. 

1. Whanne it is the thridde our of the day, or 
vndirne WYCLIF Acts 2:15. 2. Sothli the our was, 
as the sixte, or vndurn WYCLIF John 4:6. 3. T) 
Aunder, or as they pronounce it in Cheshire, 
Oneder; the afternoon Ray. 4. Oanders, the 
afternoon meal, often sent out in harvest time to 
the labourers in the fields 1887. 

Undernamed (stress var.), ppl. a. 1599. 
[UNDER adr. 2 b.] Named or specified below. 

Undernea-th, prep. adv., and sb. (OE. 
underneopan, f. UNDER prep. and adv. + 
neopan beneath.] A. prep. I. Beneath or be- 
low (in local position). b. fig. Under the form, 
cover, protection, authority, etc., of. late ME. 
2. Under the power or control of. Now arch. 
late ME. 

1. Vndernethe that castel they sawe a knyghte 
standynge MALORY. b. The truths which lay u. 
its false worship 1845. 2. A manu. many Passions, 
but above fear 1651. 

B. adv. 1. Down below; at a lower level OE. 
b. Below or beneath other clothing. late ME. 
€. Lower down on a sheet of paper, etc, late 
ME. 2, On the under side 1776. 

1. Lyke as they vt wrestleth be somtyme aboue, 
& somtyme vnderneath 1526. fig. If such a 
Union as this be not accepted on the Army’s part, 
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be confident there is a single Person u. MILT, b. 
He wore a suit of black armour, .and u. a shirt of 
close mail 1856. 2. The leaves. hot shining or 
hoary u. 1812. 

C. sb. The under part or side 1676. 

Urnderpart. 1662. [UNDER-! I. 2 b, II. 1 b. 
1. A lower part or portion. b. pl. The under- 
side of the body (of a bird or animal) 1783, 
2. A minor role, esp. in a play; a subordinate 
actor 1679. 3. A subdivision 1711, 

2. Making..even Jocasta but an u, to him 
DRYDEN. 3. Uniform Division into Parts and 
Under-Parts 1711. 

U-nder-pe:tticoat: see UNDER-! I. 2 a, 

Underpi-n, v. 1522. [UNDER-! I. 1 a.] 1, 
trans. To support, strengthen (a building, 
ete.) from beneath, spec. by laying a solid 
underground foundation or substituting 
stronger or more solid for weaker materials 
1533. b. fig. To support, corroborate 1522, 2, 
To form a base or support to 1878. 

1. We underpinned that West End of it, where 
we found that there was nothing supporting the 
upper Work, but the Bond of the Stones 1776, 
b. Was it unlawful. ta u. Episcopacy with some 
Texts of Scripture? 1646, Hence Underpi-nning 
vbl. sb. the action of the vb.; the materials or 
structure used for this; fig. a prop. 

Urnderplay, sb. 1845. [UNDER II. 1 b, 
UNDER adj.] 1. An underlaying action or 
motion. 2. Cards. The leading of a low card 
when a higher card is in the hand 1850. 

U-nderplay, v. 1733. [UNDER adv.] 1. refl. 
To play below one's ability. 2. intr. To 
play à low card when holding a high one 
1850, 

U-nderplot. 1668, (Unppr-' II. 1 b, III. 2.) 
1. A (dramatic or literary) plot subordinate 
to the main plot. 2, An underhand scheme or 
trick 1668. 

1. I have laid my under-plot in low life SHERI- 
DAN. 2. They still suspect an Under-Plot in 
every female Action ADDISON. 

U-nderprop, sb. 1579. [UNDER I. 2 b.] 
A prop or support placed under a thing. 

Underpro:p, v. 1513. [UNDER-' I. 1a.] 1. 
trans. 'To support with or as with a prop or 
props 1532. 2. fig. To support; to maintain 
1513. 3. To form a prop or support to (some- 
thing) 1590, 

1. This doctrine is a. . Pillar, to under prop the 
Chamber in Hell, which they call Purgatory 1045. 
2. He thought fit to u. it with his earthly God, the 
Leviathan WARBURTON. 3. Six columns. under- 
propt a rich Throne of the massive ore TENNYSON. 

Underra-te, v. 1023. [UxNpER-' IV. a.] 1. 
trans. To depreciate —1649. 2. To assess (for 
taxation) too low 1641. 3. To rate or estimate 
at too low a value or worth 1650. 4, To under- 
estimate in amount or extent 1691, 

Underru-n, v. 1547. [UNDER-! I. 1 a, b.] 
1. trans. To run, flow, or pass beneath 1594. 
2. Naut. To overhaul or examine (a cable, 
ete.) on the under side, spec. by drawing u 
boat along under it 1547. b. To pull in (a net 
or trawl) in order to clear it of the catch and 
reset it 1883. 3. In pa. pple.: see quot. 
1865. 

1. The granite is under-run by schistose earth 
1799. The principle. .underran all these modi- 
fications 1882. 2. The harbour. Is, very rocky, 
the bottom so much so as to make it necessary to 
under-run every cable 1798. b. Underrunning a 
trawl means pulling it in on one side of the dory, 
picking off the fish, rebaiting the hooks, and pass- 
ing them back to the sea again KIPLING. 3. C ut 
away all hoof that is separated from the sensitive 
parts, or. .‘under-run’ 1855. 

U:nder-ru:nner. 1882. [UxDER- I. 1 b. 
Printing. A side-note continued across the 
foot of the page. 

Undersco-re, v. 1771. [UNDER-! I. 1 d.] 
trans. To underline. 

fUnderscri-ber. 1681. [UNDER I. 1 b. 
A subscriber to a document —-1785. 

Urnder-se:cretary. 1687. [UNDER Il. 
1 a.] An assistant secretary ; esp. as the title 
of the official immediately subordinate to or 
ranking next in a department below 4 
Secretary of State. Hence  U:nder- 
se. eretaryship. 

Underseil, 2 1022. [UxDER-! III. 1 b. 
IV. a.] 1. trans. To sell at a lower price than 
(another person). b. transf. (Said of ts 
thing sold) 1757. 2. To sellat too low a price 
1647. hi 

2. The farmer for haste is forced to under-sell his 
corn 1662. 
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Underset, sb. 1747. [UNDER-' I. 2 b.] 1. 
Mining. A lower vein of ore. 2. An under- 
current running counter to the surface 
motion of water 1815. 

Underset, v. ME. [UNDER-' I. 1 a.) 1. 
trans. To support or strengthen by some- 
thing placed beneath; to prop up. b. To 
serve às à support to (rare) ME. 2. fig. To 
support, sustain, or strengthen. late ME. 3. 
To set or place under something ME. 4. To 
gublet 1804. 

1. He shall prepare props. .to vnder set his vines 
1600. The Custom House, London, was underset 
some years ago, a new foundation having been 
made to it without the superstructure being dis- 
turbed 1842. 2. Yf oure soules be truely vnderset 
wyth sure hope TIN DATE. 3. Iulian the Apostata 
did vnderset his shoulder, to shore vp the seruice 
of the false Gods 1 4. These middle-men will 
u, the land, and live in idleness MAR. EDGEWORTH. 


Hence Underse-tter, a supporter, a prop. 
Underse-tting vil. sb. 
Urnderse:ttle. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. |f. 


UwpER- II. 1 a + -sel(t)le = OE. ella, f. 
gel-, root of One who occupies a house 
(or part of one) held by another; a subtenant, 

Undershirt. 1648. [UNDER-' I. 2 a.] A 
garment worn under a shirt; a vest. 

Undersho:re, v. late ME. [UNDER-! I. I a.] 
1. (rans. To prop up; to strengthen with 
shores. 2. fig. To support, strengthen 1500. 

1. To vnder-shore the ruinous walls 1608. 2. Yf 
ye wyll vnder-shore Hys croked old age 1500. 

U-ndershot, (ppl. a. (and sb.) 1510. 
[UNDER-! I. Ia. ] 1. Of a mill-wheel: Driven 
by water passing under the wheel; 80 of a mill. 
2. = UNDERAUNG ppl. a. 1, 1881. B. sb, An 
undershot wheel or mill 1705. 

U'ndershrub. 1598. [UNDER-' I. 2 d.] A 
low-growing shrub; spec. in Bot., a plant with 
a shrubby base. 

Underside. 1680. [UNDER-' I. 2 b.] The 
under or lower side or surface. 

Undersigned, ppl. a. 1643. [Ct. SU 
Whose signature is below. 

Under-sized (stress var.), ppl. a. 1706. 
[UNDER-' IV. a.] Below the proper or 
ordinary size. 

Under-skirt. 1801. [UNDER-! I. 2 à.) 1. A 
skirt worn under another, a petticoat. 2. A 
foundation for the drapery of the skirt 
1883. 

U-ndersong. 1579. [UNDER-' III. 2 b.] 1. 
A subordinate song or strain, esp. one serving 
as an accompaniment or burden to another. 
Freq. (ransf. of natural sounds. 2. fig. An 
underlying meaning; an undertone 1031. 

1. Who the Roundelay shoold singe And who 
againe the vndersong should beare DRAYTON. 2. 
lf there is any fault in the Preface, it is not 


affectation, but an u. of disrespect to the public 
KEATS. 


Understand (vndoastæ-nd), v. [OE. under- 
standan = OFris. understonda, OIcel. (as a 
foreign word) undirstanda; cf. MLG. under- 
stan understand, step under, MDu. onder- 
staen (Du. jan), MHG. understdn, ten 
(G. unterstehen), and with another prefix, OE. 
Jorstandan, OS. farstandan, OHG. firstantan, 
MHG. verstün, sten (G. verstehen), MDu. 
verstaen (Du. -staan).] 1. trans. To compre- 
hend; to apprehend the meaning or import. 
Of. b. To be expert with or at by practice 
1533. c. To apprehend clearly the character 
or nature of (a person) 1587. td. refi. To know 
one’s place 1745. 2. To be able to interpret 
(a language, words, signs) OE. b. To u. each 
other, to be agreed or in collusion 1663. 3. To 
comprehend as a fact; to realize. Chiefly 
with clause as obj. OE. 4. To accept as true 
Or existent; to regard as settled or implied 
without specific mention OE. b. To have 
knowledge of, to know or learn, by informa- 
tion received ME. c. To take or accept as a 
fact, without positive knowledge or certainty; 
to believe 1751. 5. To interpret or view in à 
certain way OK. b. To regard as denoted by 
(the expression used) ME. c. To regard (an 
expression, etc.) as used of or applied to 1549. 
6. To supply mentally (something not ex- 
Pressly stated). Chiefly Gram. 1530. b. In pa. 
pple; Implied, though not expressed 1580. 7. 

o stand under. late ME. 8. intr. To have 
comprehension or understanding (in general 
9r in a particular manner) OE. b. Const. 
about, etc. OE. 9. In parenthetic use (chiefly 
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I u.): To believe or assume, on account of 
information received or by inference ME. 

1. The multytude of dyuerse ceremonyes. .not 
being vnderstanded nor perceyued of the comen 
sorte 1523. Now clear I u. What oft my steddiest 
thoughts have searcht in vain Mir. One half of 
the world cannot u. the pleasures of the other 
JANE AUSTEN. b. He..understood a small 
Sword excellently well 1727. c. It is my mis- 
fortune to be little understood 1846. d. You doe 
not vnderstand your selfe so cleerely, As it be- 
houes my Daughter, and your Honour SHAKS. 2. 
Now herkeneth, euery maner man That englissh 
understonde kan CHAUCER. b. ‘You trust me’, 
replied Leather..with a look as much as to say, 

we u. each other' SURTEES. 3. Howbeit they 
vnderstode not, that he spake of the father 
COVERDALE John 8:27. This (Edipus, you must 
u...was son to a King of Thebes ADDISON. 4. 
Warr then, Warr Open or understood must be 
resolv'd MILT. b. When the colonell's wife under- 
stood her husband's bad accommodation 1664. 
€. The General, I u. by his last letter, is in town 

COWPER. 5. I shewed hym that it was not 
necessary, that the words shulde so be vnder- 
stonde as they sownde 1533. b. We do not u. by 
this advancement, in general, the mere making of 
money RUSKIN. c. Which is true, if understood 
only of the Rivers of Italy ADDISON. 6. The 
Ancient Romans said Saturam understanding 
Lancem 1704. An exception in favour of the 
Nabob was, from standing usage, so much under- 
stood, that to express it had appeared altogether 
useless JAMES MILL. 7. Thy rude hand Would 
lift a shield, thou canst not vnder stand HEY- 
woop. 8. They know not nor will u., In darkness 
they walk on Mint. b. You quite u. about that 
little matter of business being safe in my hands? 
1860. 9. Hire fader was a man of grete powre, 
And kyng of aufrike as I vnderstonde 1440. 
Hence Understa:ndable a., -ably adv. Under- 
stander (now rare). 

Understanding (»ndouste-ndin), vbl. sb. 
OE. It. prec. + -ING'.] 1. Ability to under- 
stand; intelligence, judgement. b. Of u., 
intelligent, capable of judging with know- 
ledge. late ME. c. With the: The faculty of 
comprehending and reasoning; the intellect. 
late ME. 2. The degree or quality of the 
intellectual faculty in a particular person or 
set of persons. late ME. 13. Meaning, 
signification —1728. 4, A good u., amicable or 
friendly relations 1649. b. An agreement of 
an informal but more or less explicit nature 
1812. 5. slang. pl. a. Boots, shoes 1822. b. 
Legs, feet 1828. 

1. Vnderstanding is a power of the Soule, by 
which we perceiue, know, remember, and Iudge 
1021. c. The U., like the Eye..takes no notice 
of it self LOCKE. 2. It gave him u very mean 
opinion of our understandings SWIFT. 3. Single 
words haue their sence and vnderstanding 
altered 1589. 4. To cultivate a good u. between 
the two countries 1702. b. With this u. we parted 
for the night TYNDALL. 

Understanding, ppl. a. ME. If. as prec. 
4--ING'.] Having knowledge and judgement; 
discerning, intelligent, sagacious. 

Geue therfore vnto thy seruaunt an vnder- 
standyng hert BIBLE (Great) 1 Kings 3:9. An 
elephant (an vnderstanding beast) Sm T. HER- 
BERT. Aristotle..was an u. fellow OTWAY. 
Hence Understa-ndingly adv. 

Understa-te, v. 1824. [UNDER- IV. a.)] 
trans, To fall below the truth in stating; to 
put too low. Also absol. So Understa-te- 


ment 1799. 


U'nder-stew:ard. 1472. ([UNDER-' IL] 
Hence U:nder-stew-ardship. 
Understoo:d, ppl. a. 1605. lf. UNDER- 


STAND v.] 1. Comprehended: known; appre- 
ciated, realized. 2. Agreed upon; assumed as 
known or fixed 1607. 3. Gram. Implied but 
not expressed 1848. 

2. It was an u. thing that no one was to be ill or 
tired MRS. GASKELL. 

U-nderstra:pper. 1704. [f. UNDER-' II. 1a 
+ SmRAP v.! A subordinate; an underling. 
So U-nderstra:pping a. of a subordinate or 
inferior character or standing. 

Understu-dy, v. 1874. [UNDER-' II. 2.] 1. 
trans. To study (a theatrical part) in readi- 
ness to take the place of a principal actor or 
actress if necessary. 2. To act as understudy 
to (an actor or actress) 1884. Hence U-nder- 
stu:dy sb. one who understudies a part 1882. 

Undertake (»ndoité^k) v. ME. |f. 
UNDER-! III. 1a + TAKE v., superseding OE. 
underfón, ME. underfo, -fong (see FANG v. ), 
and underniman (see Nim), ME. undernime, 
which survived till xv.] t1. trans. To over- 
take, seize 1470. tb. To rebuke —1691. 12. 


UNDERTONE 


To receive, accept —1623. tb. To hear —1596. 
te. To understand —1510. 3. To take upon 
oneself; to take in hand; freq. — to enter 
upon, begin ME. b. Const. /o with inf. 
(Sometimes implying a solemn pledge or 
promise.) ME. c. To give a formal promise or 
pledge that; to venture to assert. late ME. 
d. I (dare) u., added to a statement. late ME. 
4. To take in charge, accept the charge of 
ME. b. To engage in combat with 1470. c. 
To take in hand to deal with (a person) 1601. 
15. To pretend to, assume —1608. 6, intr. To, 
enter upon, commit oneself to, an enterprise 
—1039. 7. To give a pledge or promise 1475. 
8. To become surety or make oneself answer- 
able for 1548. 

1. So sire Tristram endured there grete payne, 
for sekenesse had vndertake hym MALORY. 2. b. 
Whose voice so soone as he did vndertake, 
Eftsoones he stood as still as any stake SPENSER, 
3. He which pat no pyng vnder-taketh No pyng 
ne acheueth CHAUCER, [They] are readie to u. 
more than they are able to undergo 1654. b. 
alone first undertook To wing the desolate Abyss 
Mit. c. He undertook to me, that the Kin, 
should ask me no question BURNET. d. Wel 
coude he peynte, I vndirtake, That sich ymage 
coude make CHAUCER. You have gallants among 
you, I dare u., that have made the Virginia 
voyage Scorr, 4. The Holy Ghost undertakes 
every man amongst us and would make ever: 
man fit for Gods service DONNE. b. Sir, he shall 
yeeld you all the honor of a competent aduer- 
sarie, if you please to vnder-take him B. JONSON, 
5. You are like to Sir Vincentio. His name and 
credite shal you vndertake. SHAKS. 6. Hardy he 
was and wys to vndertake CHAUCER. 7. I, as I 
undertook,..Have found him Mir. 8. Bhe.. 
undertook for her brother John's good be- 
haviour ARBUTHNOT. Hence Underta-kable a, 
Underta-ken ppl. a. 

Undertaker (v:ndoaté!kos). late ME. If. 
prec. + Ri.] fl. A helper or protector 
—1045. tb. A surety —1706. fe. A baptismal 
sponsor 1607. 2. One who undertakes a task 
or enterprise. late ME. 3. Hist. a. One who 
undertook to hold crown lands in Ireland in 
the 16th and 17th centuries 1586. b. One of 
those who in the reigns of the first three 
Stuart kings of England undertook to in- 
fluence the action of Parliament, esp. with 
regard to the voting of supplies 1620. c. One 
of those Lowland Scots who attempted to 
colonize the Island of Lewis in the late 16th c. 
1819. 4. A contractor. Now rare. 1602. b. One 
who makes a business of carrying out the 
arrangements for funerals 1698, 5. One who 
embarks on or takes part in some business 
enterprise. Now rare. 1615. tb. One who 
undertakes the preparation of a literary 
work —1800. fc. A publisher —1823 fd. A 
dramatic producer or impresario ~1740. 

1. Columbus. .repaires to some Christian Princes 
for his vndertakers SIR T. HERBERT. c. A 
venerable old Deacon who had been the U. for 
him at his Baptism 1673, 2. The Devil. Who 
was the first bold U. Of bearing Arms against his 
Maker 1680. 3. a. These lands in the counties of 
Cork and Kerry..were parcelled out among 
English undertakers at low rents HALLAM. 4. An 
Agreement is concluded with Undertakers for 
furnishing the Magazines. with Forage 1710. b. 
His So peatanoe has a stronger effect on my 
spirits than an undertaker's shop GOLDSM. 5. The 
mine. vielged vast profit to the undertakers 
1752. b. The u. himself will publish his proposals 
with all convenient speed SWIFT. d. No Company 
could flourish while the chief Actors and Under- 
takers were at variance CIBBER, 

Undertaking, vbl. sb. late ME. I. as prec. 
+ -1NG.] fl. Energy, enterprise (rare). 2. 
Something undertaken or attempted; an 
enterprise. late ME. b. The action of taking 
in hand 1600. c. spec. The business of à 
funeral undertaker 1850. 3. A pledge, 
promise; a guarantee. late ME. 

2. The consequences, which would 1 
attend such a rash u. CLARENDON, b. That whicl 
js required of each one towardes the vndertaking of 
this aduenture HAKLUYT. 3. Three hundred 
pounds a year, which he proposed to pay to her on 
an u. that she would never trouble him 
THACKERAY. 

U:nderthings, sb. pl. 1864. [UNDER-* I. 
2 b.] Underclothing. 

Under-time, var. UNDERN-time. 

U-ndertone, sb. 1806. [UNDER- I. 2 ©, 
III. 2, 2 b.] 1. A low or subdued tone: a. of 
utterance. b. of sound 1833. 2. fig. An under- 
lying tone or undercurrent (of feeling, etc.) 
1801. b. A subdued or underlying tone of 


UNDERTONED 


colour1891. c. The general basis of Exchange 

or market dealings in any stock or com- 

modity 1897. 

2. Throughout all these high reasopings. . there 
runs an u. of controversy 1879. c. Maize has had a 
weak u. during the entire session 1902. Hence 
Urndertone v. trans. to accompany as an u. 
U:ndertoned ppl. a. expressed in an u. 

U:nderto-ned, ppl. a. 1849. [UNDER-? 
IV.a.] Defective in tone. 

Undertow. 1817. [UxpER- I. 2 b.] A 
current below the surface of water, moving in 
a contrary direction to that of the surface 
current. 

U:nder-trea:surer. 1447. [UNDER-' II. 
1a] A deputy treasurer; spec. the officer 
immediately subordinate to the Lord High 
Treasurer of England. 

U:nderva:lue, v. 1596. [(UNDER-! IV. b.] 
11. trans. To rate as inferior in value to 1612. 
2. To rate at too low a monetary value 1599. 
b. To reduce or diminish in value 1622, 3. To 
estimate too low; to value or appreciate in- 
sufficiently; to depreciate 1611. 

1. Or shall I thinke in Siluer she's immur'd 
Being ten times vndervalued to tride gold 
Suaks. 2. b. The currency has been undervalued 
by the fraudulent issue 1866. 3. He who under- 
values himself is justly undervalued by others 
HazumT. Hence U:ndervalua-tion. U-nder- 
va:lue sh, U:nderva-luer. 

Urndervest. 1813. [UNDER- I. 2 a.] A vest 
worn underneath a shirt. 

U-nderwa:ter, sb. 1637. [UNDER-! I. 1 a, 
2a, b.] 1. Water below the surface of the 
ground. 2. Water entering a vessel from be- 
neath 1645. 

Urnderwatter, a. 1627. [attrib. use of phr. 
under water.| 1. Placed, situated, carried on, 
etc., under water. 2. spec. In ships: Situated 
below the water-line 1882. 

Underwear. 1880. [UNDpxER- I. 2 
Underelothing. 

Underweight. 1596. [Unpmr-' IV. 
Insufficient weight; deficiency in weight. 

U-nderwing. 1535. (UNDER- I. 2 b, 
UNDER-*.] 1, A wing placed under, or partly 
covered by, another. 2. Used attrib., with 
adjs. of colour, in collectors’ names of moths 
1749. b. ellipt. an u. moth 1819. 

2. The great yellow-u. moth 1749. b. The 
common yellow under-wings DARWIN. 

U:nderwood. ME. [UNDpER- I. 2 d.] 1. 
Small trees or shrubs growing beneath tim- 
ber trees; brushwood. 2. With a and pl. A 
quantity or stretch, a special kind, of this 
1541. 

l. Thinke when an oake fals, vnderwood 

shrinkes downe, And yet may liue, though brusd 

1506. fig. But these are the Under-Woód of 

Satire, rather than the Timber-Trees DRYDEN. 

2. Our little habitation was..sheltered with a 

beautiful u. behind Gorpsu. 

U-nderwork, sb. 1624. [UNDER-' I. 2 c, 
III. 2, IV. b.] 1. A structure placed under or 
supporting something. 2. Subordinate or in- 
ferior work 1645. b. Underhand or secret 
work 1814. 

Underwo:rk, v. 1595. [UNDER-! III. I a, 
b, IV. a.] fl. trans. To work secretly against 
-1050. 2. To impose too little work on 1882. 
b. intr. To do too little work 1902. 3. trans, 
d 5 work for less wages than (another) 
1695. 

Underworld. 1608. [UNDER I. 2 b. 1 c.] 
1. The sublunary or terrestrial world 1609. 
2. The abode of the dead; the nether world 
1608. b. Any subterranean region 1885. 3. 
The Antipodes; also, the part of the earth 
beyond the horizon 1847. 4. A sphere or 
region lying below the ordinary one. Also 
fig., the lowest stratum of society. 1859. 

. The western Hades, the u. of night and death 
1871. b. The u. in the Potteries is ioneycombed. 
with coal mines 1885. 3. The first beam glittering 
on a sail, That brings our friends up from the u. 
TENNYSON. 

U'-nderwrite, v. late ME. (f. UNDER- 
I. La, after L. subscribere.] I. trans. To write 
(words, etc.) below something, esp. after 
other written matter. tb. To sign (one's 
name) to a document —1793. 12. To subscribe. 
(a document) with one's name —1748. b. To 
subscribe (a policy of insurance) thereby 
accepting the risk of insurance 1622. c. absol. 
To carry on the business of insurance 1784. 
3. To subscribe to (a decision, statement, 


a.) 


b.] 


2412 


etc.); to agree to or confirm by signature 1606. 
14. To guarantee to contribute (a certain sum 
of money, ete.) 1705. b. To agree to take up, 
in a new company or new issue (a certain 
number of shares if not applied for by the 
public) 1889. 

1. Each Subscriber should u. his Reason for the 
Place he allots his Candidate 1709. b. The 
Acceptant, when he accepts, must u. his Name 
1682. 2. No importunity could prevail with him 
to u. this will 1655. b. 9 -hath under- 
written any Poliey of Insurance on the Ship 
Samuel 1703. 3. I could, with a safe conscience, u. 
ali that he there relates 1853. 4. The Subscription- 
Money did not come in with the same readiness, 
with which it had been underwritten 1705. b. A 
promoter of a company who had agreed to u. 
10,000 shares 1889. Hence U-nderwriting vbl. 
sb. the action of the vl he action or practice of 
(marine) insurance. 

Underwriter. 1622. [f. prec.] 1. One 
who underwrites an insurance policy; spec. 
one who carries on an insurance business, esp. 
of shipping. 2. One who underwrites com- 
pany shares 1889. 

Underwri-tten, ppl. a. late ME. [UNDER-' 
I.1a.] 1. Written (out), expressed in writing, 
below; following upon what is already 
written; specified or set down in writing be- 
low, ete. 2. Of persons; Whose names are 
written or signed below, ete, late ME. 

Undescri-bable a. [UN-' 1] 


Undescri-bed, ppl. a. „ [UN-! 2.] 
Not described. b. Nat. Hist. = NONDESCRIPT 
a. 1. 1080. 

Undescrie:d ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1595. Unde- 


scriptive a, [UN- Undese-rve v. 
[UN-* 7] 1621. 

Undese:rved, ppl. a. late ME. [UN-! 2.] 
11. Without having deserved it; undeserving 
~1593. 2. Not deserved better or worse than 
has been deserved. late ME. Hence Un- 
dese-rved-ly adv., -ness. 

Undese:rver. Now rare. 1597. [UN- 6.] 
One who is not deserving (of something); an 
unworthy person. 

Undese-rving, vbi. sb. 
Want of desert or merit. 

Undese-rving, ppl. a. 1519. [UN- 4.] 1. 
Lacking desert or merit, not deserving (some- 
thing good). b. With direet object 1003. 2. 
Not deserving (bad fortune, etc.); guiltless, 
innocent 1586. 13. Undeserved, unmerited. 
SHAKs. 

l. The vndeseruing rich man COVERDALE. 
Though u. of our Love 1748. b. Creatures u. 
respect 1800. 2. To destroy this sonne 
destruction SIDNEY. If your hard decree: 
Have doomed to death his u. head Dryp: 
Hence Undese-rvingly adv. 

Undesi-gned, ppl. a. 1654. [UN-! 2.) Not 
resulting from design; unintentional. Hence 
Undesi-gned-ly adv., -ness. 

Undesi-gning, ppl. a. 1673. [Uw- 4 
1, Not designing or planning (rare). 2. Having 
no ulterior or selfish designs; free from design- 
ing or underhand motives 1697. 

Undesi-rable, a. and sb. 1667. [UN- 1.) 
A. adj. Not to be desired; objectionable. B. 
sb. An undesirable person or thing 1883. 
Hence Undesirability. Undesi-rable- 
ness, -ably adv. 

Undesi red, ppl. a. 1470. [UN-' 2.) 1. Not 
asked or requested; uninvited. Now rare. 2. 
Not wished for; unwelcome 1599. 

Undesi-ring 
desi-crous a. 


1] 1744. 


1598. [UN-'! 8.] 


i Dee Da rina 
pl. if e ppt; a. 
1 2] 1450. Undete-cted ppl. a. II. 2j 
. a. [U- 2] 1856. 
N- 71] 1581. 
dete-rminate a. (now rare) [Us-! 1] 1603, -ly 


Undete-rmined, ppl. a. 1442. [UN-12.) 1. 
Not authoritatively decided or settled. b. 
Not yet decided; still subject to alteration or 
uncertainty 1668. 2. Not certainly known or 
identified 1588. 3. Of indefinite meaning or 
application 1611. 4. Not restrained within 
limits 1627. 5. Not determined or fixed in 
respect of character, action, etc. 1676. 6. Un- 
decided, irresolute 1718. 

1. The question. was. .left u. in the case of Reg. 
v. Robson 1885. b. The combat was vet within 
the u. doom of Providence Scorr. 2. Though the 
date be u. 1697. 3. Such u. expressions as wide, 
narrow, deep BERKELEY. 4. Too absolute and 
vndetermined a power 1627. 

Undete'rred ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1607. Undeve-l- 


UNDISPOSED 


2. To deprive of the 
Undevi-sed ppl. a. [Us 
vou'red ppl. a. [UN- 2] 
[or 1] late ME., -ly adr. 
UN-! 1] 1688, 
[UN- 2] 1864.’ Undicta. ted ppl. a. UN- 2] 1797: 
Undies (v-ndiz) sb. pl. collog. 1918. [In- 
^v. of under- 
clothes, -garments, prob. after frillies (1900).] 
Women's or children's undergarments. 


Women's under-wear or ‘undies’ as they are 
coyly called 1918. 

Unndiffere-ntiated ppl. a. [UNI 2] 1862, 
Undi-g v. [UN-* 3] 1641. 

Undige'sted, ppl. a. 1528. [UN-' 2] 1, 


Not brought to a mature or proper condition 
by natural physical change. arch. 2. Not 
digested in the stomach 1597. 3. Not re- 
duced to order or harmony ; not arranged or 
classified; chaotic; confused 1598, b. Of dis- 
course, ideas, etc. 1655. 

1. When we behold the sunne through thicke 
clouds and u. vapors 1586. 2. fig, His reading, 
too, though u., was of immense extent MACAULAY. 
3. b. A volume of u. observations 1742, 

Undi-ght, ppl. a. arch. or dial. 1655. 
[UN- 2.] Not decked, adorned, or put in 
order. 

Undi-gnified, ppl. a. 1689, [Ux-' 2.) fl. 
Of clergy: Not ranking as a dignit: —1833, 
2. Not dignified by or with something; un- 
distinguished 1716, 3. Lacking in dignity of 
manner, ete. 1782. 

1. A great number of the u. clergy 1776. 2. No 
prosperous event passed u. by poetry JOHNSON, 

„ Genuine emotion, is never u. 1 Hence 
Undi-gnifiedly adv, 

Undi-gnify v. [UN-* 4 c] 1702. Undi-ligent a. 


[UN-' 1] 1547, -ly adv. Undilu'ted ppl. a. 
(N. 2] 1756. Undimi-nishable a. (ÜN-! 1] 
1053. Undimi-nished UN 2] 1587. 


ppl. a. 
2 


Undi:mmed ppl. a. [UN-! 2 
Undine (»:ndin) Also ondine. 1657. [- 
mod. L, undina, also undena (Paracelsus), f. 
L. unda wave; see -INE'; whence also Fr. 
ondine, G. undine.] A female water-sprite; a 


nymph. 1 
Spirits of nature, embodiments..of the four 
elements, sylphs, salamanders, gnomes, and 
ondines 1865, 

Undi-ned ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1500, Undi-nted 
pl, a. (UN-' 2] SHAK: Undiploma:tic a. 
UN-! 1] 1831. 

Undi'pped, ppl. a. 1648. [UN- 2.] Not 


dipped. 

Undire-cted ppl. a. [UN-! 
disba:nded ppl. a. [UN- 
cerned ppl. a. [UN- 1 2] 1529, Undisce-rnible 
a. [U N. 1] 1624, -ness, y adv, Undisce-r- 
ning sb. [UN-' 8] STEELE. Undisce-rning ppl. a. 
[UN-* 4] 1589, -ly adv. 

Undischa:rged, ppl. a. 1585. [UN- 2.] 1. 
Not paid; not cleared off or settled. 2. Not 
freed from obligations or engagements; not 
discharged in bankruptcy 1603. 3, Not 
accomplished or carried out 1705. 4. Not 
fired off 1798. 5. Of cargo: Not unloaded 1864. 

2. I know myself an u. debtor COLERIDGE. 

Undisciplinable a, [UN-' 1] 1652. Un- 
discipline [UN-! 6] 1827. " 

Undisciplined, ppl. a. late ME. [UN-' 2.] 
1. Not subjected to discipline; untrained. 2. 
Not properly subjected or submissive to 
military discipline 1718. 

Undisclo:sed ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1571. Undis- 
co-loured pri. a. [UN-! 2] 1666. Undisco-mfited 
ppl. a. [ÜN-* 2] CHAUCER. Undisconti-nuet 
ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1629. Undiscou-rageable a, 
(UN-' 2] 1571. Undiscou-raged ppl. a. [UN- 1] 
1628. Undisco-verable a. [UN-' 1) 1642, -ably 
adv. Undisco:vered ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1542. 
fUndiscreet a. [Ux- 1] 1704, j-ly adr. 
Undiscri-minating pus a. [UN-" 4] COWPER, 
-ly adv., -ness. Undiscu'ssed ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 
Mk, Undisea-sed ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1450. ve 
pate 10815 a. [UN- 2] 1720. Undis: race 
ppl.a UN- 2] 1748. Undisgui-sable a, [UN-' 1] 
1073. Undisguise sb. [UN-? 6] 1804. Un- 
disgui'se v. [UN-* 2] 1638. Undisgui sed ppl. t 
[UN-! 2] 1500, -ly adv., ness. Undisho-noure 
ppl. a. [UN-} 2] SHAKS. Undismay'ed ppl; 21 
UN. 2] 1615. Undismi'ssed ppl. a. [UN- id 
COWPER. Undispa:tched ppl. a. UN- 2] 1589. 
Undispe-lled ppl. a. UN- 2] 1860. 

Undispe-nsed, ppl. a. ME. [Ux-! 2.] Not 
absolved or released by dispensation. is 

Undispo:sed, ppl. a. late ME. [UN- abd 
1. Unfitted —1449. 12. Disordered; out 0! 


. spec. Unbaptized 1093. 
2] SPENSER. Un- 
2] 1641. Undis- 


UNDISPROVED 


condition 1045. 13. III-disposed, un- 
friendly 1621. 4. Not disposed of; not put 
to any purpose 1483. b. With of (now usual) 
1626. 5. Without inclination, indisposed (to 
or (o do something) 1590. 

3. Some curse Fate, Others..rate Their vndis- 
posed Starres 1 4. The Fens and other Waste 
und u. Places 1093. The house took care. to 

revent the recurrence of an u. surplus HALLAM. 
b. The greater part is carelesse and vndisposed to 
joine with them HOOKE) 

Undisproved ppl. a. [UN-! 2]1579. Undi-sput- 
able a. (now rare) [UN-! 1] 1598. Undispu:ted 
ppl. a. [U 2] 1570, -ly adv. Undisse-mbled 
ppl. a. (US 2] 1051. Undisse-mbling ppl. a. 
UN-! 4] 1613, -ly adr. Undi-ssipated ppl. a. 
fuss 2] 1661. Undisso-Ivable a. UN- 1] 1611. 
Undisso-lved py [t 2] 1535. Undiste-m- 
f 4. [UN- 2] 1589. Undisti-lled ppl. a. 
U Bi 


1, Incapable of being made out or discerned; 
imperceptible. 2. Not to be known apart, too 
much alike to be distinguished; of which the 
different elements cannot be distinguished 
1679. Hence Undisti-nguishably adv. 
Undisti-nguished, ppl. a. 1598. [UN- 2.] 


1, Not sep: ed or kept distinct. b. In 
which no distinetion is or can be made 1608. 
c. Not distinguished from or by something 


1012. 2. Indistinctly articulated. Now rare. 
1595. b. Not clearly seen; unrecognized 1814. 
3. Not marked by any distinction; not noted 
or elevated ubove others 1600. 

1. U. clouds, and rocks WORDSW. €. ER un- 
distinguish'd from the crowd By wealth or dignity 
COWPER. 2. b. Finding herself ù. in the dusk JANE 
AUSTEN. 

Undisti-nguishing ppl. a. [UN- 4] 1599, -ly 
adv. Undisto'rted ppl. a, UN- 2] 1647. Un- 
distra:cted ppl. a. | ÜN-* 2] 1648, -ly adv., -ness. 
Undistre:ssed ppl. a. (UN-' 2] 1582. 

Undistri-buted, ppl. a. 1483. [UN-' 2.] 
Not distributed. b. spec. in Logic. Of a term: 
Not given its fullest extension, not made 
universal 1827, 


Undistu'rbed ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1610, -ly ade. 
Undiverted ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 166: 


able a, (1 

ppl. a, [t 

divine 4 

n a. | 
N-! 2] SHAKS. 

Undo (»ndüj, v. OE. undón = OFris. 
un(d)dua, MDu. ontdoen, OHG. intuon; see 
UN-*, Po.] I. (rans. To unfasten and open (a 
door, a receptacle, etc.). 2. To unfasten by 
untying or by releasing from a fixed position 
OE. b. To unfasten the clothing of (a person) 
1633. +3. To cut open; to open with a knife 
-1088. 4. intr. To come open or undone. Now 
only collog. ME. 5. trans. To annul, cancel, 
rescind; to reduce to the condition of not 
having been done, decided, ete. Also absol. 
OE. b. To reverse the doing or making of 
(some material thing or effect) so as to restore 
the original form or condition. late ME. 6. 
To destroy, put an end to; to take away, re- 
move. Now rare. OE. b. To ruin, cause the 
downfallof.late ME. c. To ruin by seducing. 
arch. 1612. 7. To explain, interpret, expound. 
Now rare. ME. 

1. The wyndow she vndoth CHAUCER, Then 
une he men to vndo pe tombe 1450. 2. Oure 
tt Drugs his bondes 1450. 3. George undid 
Wa ragon just as you'd u. an oyster 1688. 5. 

‘arwicke as our Selfe, Shall do, and vndo as him 
Dleaseth best SHAKS. 6. Nor tell him that which 
wil u. his Quiet 1703. b. Our Folly has undon us 

12. c. Losing Her I am undone, Yet would not 
un Her to u. Her PRIOR. 7. Such as can u. a 
na ..With as much ease as a bow-knot 1654. 

ice Undo-er, 
105.2 00 ppl. a. [Ux- 2] 1677. Undo; etor v. 
21 1883. b] 1833. Undo-cumented ppl. a. [UN-* 
Ueik Undogma: tic a. [UN- 1] PUSEY. 
5 ndo-ing, vòl. sb. ME. [f. UNDO v.] fl. 
nterpretation —1440. 2. The action of un- 
3 aiig, opening, loosening, etc. late ME. 
E The action of destroying or ruining; the 
fact. of being so dealt with; also, an instance 
of this. late ME. b. With possessive. Chiefly 

n passive sense. late ME. 4. A cause of ruin 
or destruction. late ME. 5. The action of 
reversing, annulling, etc. 1540. 
abo E250 was not the first that has. brought 
AN hie ds Own u, THACKERAY, Phr. To (one's) u.: 
doi creditors came upon him to his utter un- 

Inge 1621. 4. The Chocolate-houses are his U. 


w rare) [UN- 
-! 2] late M 

2] 1685, 1 
1852. Undivuged ppl. a. 
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Gay. 5. Our Ti 
Tease 1650, ‘rade of doing, and u., will be end- 

Undo-ne, ppl. g. ME. [Us-!2.] Not done; 
bee ner UEM 

‘ought done the He: g : 
Pind PER. ro deem'd, while ought u. re- 

Undo-ne, ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. of UNDO 
v.] 1. Brought to decay or ruin; destroyed. 
pa Vaad, cited, ete. 1565. 

. Keepe hop from sunne, and hop is vnd 
1573. Whichever way I turn, Lam [3 DICKENS. 
_Undouw-ble, v. 1611. U. 4.] 1. trans. and 
intr. To unfold. 2, Chess. (trans.) To move 
(pawns) so that one no longer stands directly 
in front of the other 1868. 

Undou-bted, ppl. a. 1460. [UN-'2.] 1, Not 
held doubtful in respect of fact. 2. Of per- 
sons: Not called in question in respect of 
status or character 1460. 3. Not impaired by 
doubt; absolute, complete. Now rare or Obs. 
1489. 4. About the nature, truth, authen- 
ticity, ete., of which there is no doubt 1513. 

Undou-btedly, adv. 1500. [UN- 5.] 1. 
Admittedly, certainly; beyond or without 
any doubt. 12. With verbs of statement: 
Positively, in no doubtful terms —1653. 

Undow-btful v. [IN. 1] 1450. Undoubting 
ppl. a. [UN-! 4] late ME., -ly adv., -ness. Un- 
dow-ered ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1803. Undrai-nable 
a, [UN-' 1| 1611. Undrai-ned ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 
TUSSER. 

Undramattic, a. 1754. [UN-' I.] 1. 
Lacking the essential qualities of drama, un- 
suited for the theatre. 2. Not gifted with or 
exhibiting dramatic power 1769. b. Un- 
appreciative of drama 1836. 3. Not in the 
form of drama 1840. Hence Undrama:ti- 
cally adr. 

Undra:| vl. a. [UN- 2] 1814. Undra-peried 
ppl. a, [UN- 2] 1802. 

Undraw: v. 1677. (UN-* L.] 1. trans. To 
draw back (esp. a curtain); to unfasten by 
pulling. 2. intr. Of bolts: To move back 1794. 

Undrawn ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1527. Undrea-ded 
ppl. a. UN- 2] 1535. Undrea:med, -drea:mt 
ppl. a. [UN- 2] SHAKS, 

U-ndress, undre'ss, sb. 1683, [UN- 6.] 1. 
Partial or incomplete dress; dress of a kind 
not ordinarily worn in publie; dishabille. 
Also (esp. of men), informal or ordinary as 
opposed to ceremonial or special dress. b. In 
the services, uniform authorized to be worn 
on ordinary occasions, as dist. from full or 
service dress 1748. 2, attrib. Worn when in 
undress; constituting an undress 1820. 

1. fig. This famine. ."Tis death in an u. of skin 
and bone DRYDEN. b. A young officer, in a 
cavalry u. 1849. 2. fig. The simple, idiomatic, u., 
conversational tone of Lessing's blank verse 1800. 

Undre'ss, v. 1596. [Us-* 2.] 1. refl. To 
divest (oneself) of clothes. b. intr. To take off 
one’s clothes 1625. 2. trans. To divest or strip 
(a person) of clothes 1615. b. To strip of some- 
thing 1641. +3. To undo (the hair) 1652. 

2. fig. Till I slumber, and death shall undresse me 
1633. b. The protestant religion. .must undresse 
them of all their guilded vanities Mirt. Hence 
Undressing vòl. sb. 

Undre'ssed, ppl. a. 1445. [UN-' 2.] 1. a. 
Of the hair, cte.: Not trimmed or put in order. 
b. Of textiles, leather, stone, wood, etc.: 
With the surface not artificially smoothed or 
prepared 1535. c. Not treated with surgical 
dressings 1597. d. Not pruned or clipped 
1611. e. Not cooked or prepared for the table 
1047. f. Of a shop-window: Not attractively 
set out 1883. 2. Not clothed; naked (or 
nearly so) 1613. b. In undress; not fully 
dressed; informally dressed 1605. 


5 re made. .that the web vn- 
lb Strict dewed by three skillfull men 1617. 


Enveloped in an u. seal-skin 1853. d. Thou shalt 


Undue:, a. late ME. [Un-" 1, after (O)Fr. 
indu.) 1. Not owing. 2. Not appropriate or 
suitable; improper; unseasonable. late ME. 
3. Unjustifiable, illegal. late ME. 4. Going 
beyond what is appropriate, warranted, or 


l; excessive 1684. 
CHR ‘ndue houre of a leuen a clocke in the 
night 1541. The u. awarding of honours 1875. 3. 


UNEARTH 


Such miscreants. had by u. ways devoured the 
patrimony of the Church 1660. The Laws relating 
to Bribery, Treating, and u. Influence at Elections 
d 755 rines (6 MEUS OD 881 1739. 

$ . d. - 5 "ke v. 
[Us 4 514011 ù POER 

Undulant (v-ndiwlant), a. 1830. [f. UNDU- 
LATE v., perh. after Fr. ondulant (XVIII); see 
-ANT.] Undulating. U. fever = MALTA fever. 

Undulate (vndiulét), a. 1658. [In xvi 
prob. — L. undulatus waved (Varro), f. late L. 
undula (Boethius) f. unda wave; see -ULE, 
-ATE?, Cf. next.] = UNDULATED ppl. a.; spec. 
in Bot. and Zool. 

Undulate (n-nditle't), v. 1664. [- undulat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of late and med. L. *undulare 
(cf. cl. L. undare, late L. undula Boethius); 
see -ATE?.] 1. intr. To move in, or like, waves. 
b. transf. Of sound, etc. 1760, 2. trans. To 
cause to move, esp. to rise and fall, like waves 
1669. b. To impart a wavy appearance to 
1730, 3. intr. To present a wavy surface, out- 
line, or appearance 1833. 

2. The first dancing of all Ghawázi is. un- 
dulating the body 1873. 3. The vast plain un- 
dulates in hills and valleys 1833. Hence Un- 
dulator in Wireless Telegr. 

Undulated (v:ndizle'téd), ppl. a. 1623. (f. 
prec. + pl.] 1. Having a wavy surface or 
outline. 2. Having wavy markings 1664. b. 
spec. In the names of birds or fishes 1785. 

Urndulating, ppl. a. 1700. [f. as prec. + 
-ING*.] That undulates. b. fig. Exhibiting 
variations comparable to the rising and 
falling of waves 1815. 

b. The u. and tumultuous multitude BENTHAM, 
Hence U-ndulatingly adv. 

Undulation (ondiiilé'fon). 1646. [In xvi 
- mod.L. undulatio f. *undulare; see UNDU- 
LATE v., -ATION. Later directly f. the Eng. vb.) 
1. The action of moving in a wave-like 
manner; a gentle rising and falling in the 
manner of waves, b. A wave-like motion of 
the air, ether, etc., as in the propagation of 
light 1658. c. transf. Of sound 1668. 2, A 
wave-like curve or a series of these; a surface 
defined by such curves; an undulating rise 
and fall of level 1670. b. An instance of this; 
also, a single rise and fall of this nature 1828, 

1. Porpoises progress by..undulations in a 
vertical plane 1854. Hence Undula-tionist, one 
who holds the undulatory theory of light. 

Undulatory (wndizlátori) a. 1728. |f. 
UNDULATE v. + -ORY*; cf. Fr. ondulatoire 
(xvi), perh. partly the source.] 1. Of the 
nature of undulation; exhibiting or con- 
sisting of wave-movement. b. U. theory, 
hypothesis, the theory that light consists in an 
undulatory movement of an elastic medium 
pervading space 1802. 2. Forming a series of 
wave-like curves; of ground, etc, having 
undulations 1796. 

Undulous (v:ndiülos) a. 1728. [f. UNDU- 
LATE v., -ATION + -0Us, after populate, 
population, populous. Cf. Fr. onduleux 
(xvir).] Of an undulating nature. 

Unduly (ondia-li), adv. late MK. [UN-* 5.) 
1. Without due cause or justification; un- 
rightfully, undeservedly. 2, To excess; 
beyond the due degree 1779. 

1. Malvern hills, for mountains counted Not u. 
E. B. BROWNING. 2. William had never been u. 


harsh FREEMAN. 
Undu:rable a, [UN-' 1] COVERDALE. Un- 


du:sted ppl. d. [UN- 2] 1648. Undu-teous g. 
[UN-! 1] SHAKS. Undu-tiful a. [UN- 1] 1582, 
-ly adv., ness. 

Urndy, a. 1592. [Anglicized f. UNDEE g.; 
see -Y*.] Her. Wavy. 

Undy-ing, ppl. a. ME. [UN- 4.] That 
does not die; immortal. 

Driven down To chains of Darkness, and th' u. 
Worm MILTON. The u. interest. felt by kind! 
women in a question of love or marriage 1885. 
Hence Undy-ing-ly adv., -ness. 

Unea red. ppl. a. arch. OE. [UN-' 2] 
Untilled. 

Unea-rned, ppl. a. ME. [Us-! 2.] 1. Not 
earned by merit or desert; undeserved (as 
reward or punishment). 2. Not earned by 
work or service 1007. b. U-nearned increment, 
increase in the value of land or property not 
due to action or expenditure on the part of 
the owner 1873. 

Unea-rth, v. 1450. [UN-* 3.] 1. trans. To 
exhume, dig out; to expose by removing 
earth. b. To force out of a hole or burrow 


UNEARTHED 


1022, 2. fig. To bring to light; to disclose, 
reveal, discover 1820. Hence Unea'rthed 
ppl. a. 

Unearthed, ppl. a.* 1513. [UN- 2.) fl. 
Unburied. 2. Electr. Not furnished with an 
oarth 1905. 

Unea:rthly, a. 1611. [UN- I.] 1. Rising 
above what is characteristic of earth; 
sublime; heavenly. 2, Not belonging to this 
earth; supernatural, ghostly, weird 1802. b. 
collog. U. hour, time, an absurdly early or 
inconvenient time 1865. Hence Unea:rthli- 


ness. 

Unea:se [Ux-' 6] ME. Unea-seful a, (now 
rare) (UN-! 1] 1515. 

Uneasily, adv. ME. [Uw-' 5.] tl. With 
difficulty —1725. 2. Restlessly, with discom- 
fort or embarrassment. late ME, 

Unea'siness. late ME. [UN-'6.] tl. The 
quality of being troublesome —1712. 12. Diffi- 
cult nature or character —1091. tb. Re- 
luctance 1737. 3. Discomfort, anxiety or 
trouble as affecting one’s circumstances or 
welfare; an instance of this 1599. b. Bodily 
discomfort (falling short of actual or definite 
pain) 1665. c. Mental discomfort; anxiety, 
apprehension 1682. 

Unea:sy, a. ME. [UN- I.] 1. Causing 
physical discomfort; preventing ease. tb. 
Disquieting to the mind —1798. c. Charac- 
terized by absence of ease or comfort; 
suggesting or manifesting discomfort of 
body or mind 1513. 12. Of persons: Dis- 
agreeable, unfriendly, dissatisfied ~1737. b. 
Rigid, uncompromising 1819. 3. Not easy or 
simple; difficult, hard, troublesome. Now 
rare, late MK. 4. Disturbed in mind; 
anxious, apprehensive 1080. b. Restless, 
unsettled, fidgety 1855. c. Suffering physical 
discomfort 1725. 5. quasi-adv. Uneasily 1596. 

1, Golden fetters are as uneasie as those of Iron 
1000. 2. b. Ladies even of the most u. virtue 
BYRON, 3. The road will be u. to find,’ answered 
Gurth Scorr. 5. Vneasie lyes the Head, that 
Wenres a Crowne SHAKS, 

nen, table d. [UN-! 1] 1611, Uneaten ppl. a. 
[Ux-! 2] ME. 

Uneath (pni-p), adv. arch. (OE. unéape, f. 
un- UN-' 5 + čape Earn adv.) Not easily; 
(only) with difficulty; scarcely, hardly. So 
Unea‘th a, difficult, hard, troublesome. 

Unecli-psed ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1649, 

U:necono:mic, a. 1900. [UN- 1.] Not 
based on or out of relation to economics. b. 
U. rent, one too low to repay builder or 
owner, 

Unecono:mícal adj. [UN 1) BENTHAM, -ly 
«dv, Une-dge v. [UN-* 2 1614, Une'dified 
a a, UU Ne, g 1618. Une-difying pnl. a. 
(s 4] 1641. Une'dited ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1829. 

neducated p; [UN- 2] SHAKS., -ness. 
Une-ffable a, [ 1] -1689, Unela-borate a, 
] 1003. Unela:stic a, [UN-' 1] 1728, 
ed ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1710, Une'lbowed 
' 2] Pope. Unelected Qu. a. 

] 


nele'ctrifled ppl. a. [UN-! 9] 
levated ppl. a. N. 2) 1027. 
Une'loquent a, [UN-* ARTES ly adr. 
Unembarrrassed, ppl. a. 1708. (UN-! 2.] 
1. Not encumbered, hampered, or impeded. 
2. Unconstrained; free from self-conscious- 

ness or awkwardness 1746. 
Unembatttled, ppl. a, 1615, (UN-! 2; see 

EMBATTLED ppl. a.*] Without battlements. 

Unembe:llished ppl. a. [Ux 2) 1630. Un- 

embi'ttered ppl. a. [UN- 
b "tlonal a, 


inemphartic a. [UN- 1] 


Unemploy-able, a. and sb. 1887. [UN- 1.] 
(One) unfit to be employed as a paid worker. 
Unemploy:ed, ppl. a. and sb. 1600. (Ux-! 
2.) 1. Not used; not occupied; not in use. 2. 
Of persons: Having no occupation; dis- 
engaged, at leisure; spec. temporarily out of 
work 1667. b. absol. or as sb. (chiefly pl. 
with the, occas. sing. with an) 1882. c. Per- 
taining to or connected with unemployed 
persons 1844, 
2. Other Creatures all day long Rove idle unim- 
od Mr. The destinies of the u. workmen 
Unemploy:ment. 1888. [UNI d.] The 
state or fact of being unemployed; the 
prevalence or extent of this state, 
Une:mptied ppl. a. UN. 2] 1624. Unena-cted 
Qs a. [Ux-' 2] 1802. Unencha'nted ppl. a. 
. 2] Mur. Unenclo-sed ppl. a. [UN-! 2j 
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1076. Unencu'mbered ppl. a. [UN-* 2] 1722. 
Unenda:ngered ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1658. 

Une:nded, ppl. a. Now rare. ME. [UN-! 2.] 
1. Endless, infinite. 2. Unfinished. late ME. 

1. For thi myche malice, and thi wickidnessis vn- 
endid WYCLIF Job. 22:5. 

Une'nding ppl. a, [UN-' 4] 1601, -ly adv., 
-ness. Unendow . a. [UN- 2] 1647, 
Unendue'd ppl. a. (UN-' 2] 1647. Unendu-rable 
a, [UN-! a 1630, -ly adv. U:nenerge'tic a. 

180! 


Nei 2 
1607. Unenfra:nchised ppl. PAS 2] 1832. 

Unenga:ged, ppl. a. 1656. [UN- 2.] 1. 
Not bound or committed. 2. spec. Not be- 
trothed 1702. 3. Not hired 1054. 4. Not 
oceupied or busied (/n something) 1712. b. 
Not occupied or involved in fighting 1806. 5. 
Not allocated or assigned 1732. 

4. If your Thoughts are u., I shall explain myself 
further POPE. 

Un-E-nglish, a. 1633. [UN-' 1.] 1. Not 
English in character; lacking the qualities re- 
garded as typically English. 2. Not English 
by occupation or possession 1738. 

Une'nélished, ppl. a. arch. 1540. [UN- 
2.] Not translated into English. 

Unenjoy-able d. [UN- 1] 1797. Unenjoy:ed 

. a. [UN-' 2] Miur. Unenjoy-ing ppl. a. 

N- 4] 1697, -ly adv. 

Unenli-ghtened, ppl. a. 1656. [UN-! 2.] 
1. Not illuminated or lit up. Now rare. 1662. 
2. Not mentally illuminated; uninstructed 
1656. b. Uninformed on some matter 1829. 
3. Marked by lack of enlightenment 1792. 

Unenli'vened ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1692. Unen- 
quiring ppl. a. [UN-' 4] 1813, pi adv, Un- 
enriched ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1723. Unentai-led 
[Lus a. [UN-' 2] 1713. Unenta'ngled ppl. a. 

N-! 2] 1586, 

Unentered, ppl. a. 1482. [UN- 2.] 1. Not 
recorded by an entry in a book. +2, Not 
initiated —1642, b. Of hounds: Not yet put 
into a pack 1896. 3. Of places: Not entered 
1775. 

Une-nterprising ppl. a. [UN- 4] 1777. Un- 
entertained ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1628. Unenter- 
tal ning ppl. 4. [UN-* 3l 1697, -ly adv., ness. 
Unenthra‘ied ppl. a. [UN- 2] Miur. Unen- 
thusia'stic a. tet 1) 1805, Unenti-tled ppl. a. 
[Ux 2] 1768, Unenviable a, [UN- 1] MILT., 
-ably adv. 

Une:nvied, ppl. a. late ME, [UN-' 2.] fl. 
Unmixed with envy. late ME. only. 2. Not 
regarded with envy 1615. 3. Not enviously 
desired or grudged 1045, 

Une:nvious a, [UN-! 1] 1656, -ly adv. 

Unepi'scopal, a. 1659. UN. 1.] 1. Not 
controlled by bishops; not episcopalian in 
character or government. 2. Not pertaining 
to or befitting a bishop 1661. 

2. The Bishop lost his temper, and used very u. 
language 1897. Hence Unepi-scopally adv, 

Une-qual, a., sb., adv. 1535. (UN-' 1, 6.] 
A. adj. I. Not equal in amount, size, quality, 
etc.: a. Of two or more things or persons in 
comparison with each other 1505. b. With 
abstract sbs. in the singular 1503. c. Of 
single persons or things 1677. 2. Not divisible 
into two equal numbers, odd 1697. 3, ta, Of 
things: Inadequate 1730. b. Not equal or 
adequate to some task, etc. 1694. 4. Variable 
or uneven in quality 1565. +5. Inequitable, 
unjust, unfair 1701. 6. In which the two 
parties are not on equal terms, or have not. 
equal advantage 1552. b. esp. Of combats or 
contests 1054. 

1. a. If your horses be unequall for height 1653. 
b. Halting on crutches of u. size COWPER. c. A 
match with one so u. in birth Scorr. 2. Thrice 
bind about his thrice devoted Head,..U. num- 
bers please the Gods DRYDEN. 3. b. Four. Were 
; rejected as u. to the burden GIBBON. 4. A fine, 
but u. poem SCOTT. An u. distribution of heat 
1836. 5. To panan me for what you make me do 
Seemes much vnequall SHAKS. 6. So u. a bargain 
1748. b. In such u. strife DRYDEN. 

. sb. pl. 1, Persons who are not on an 
equality with each other in rank or social 
standing 1565. 2. Things unequal to each 
other 1611. 

1. Among unequals what societie Can sort, what 
harmonie or true delight? MILTON. 

C. adv. or quasi-adr. Unequally 1002. So 
Une-qual-ly adv., -ness. 

Une-qualled pil. a, IU 
equitable a. [UN- 1] 1647, -ably adr. 

Unequi-vocal, a. 1784. [Uw- 1] Of 
unmistakable meaning, free from ambiguity. 
Hence Unequi-voca-ly adv., -ness. 


1 2] 1022. Un- 


UNEXPIRED 


Unera:dicable a. [UN-' 1] BYRON. Une; 
(Grea 1 ] e-rrancy 

Unerring (vnórin), ppl. a. 1621, [Ux-1 4] 
1. Making no error; not going or leading 
astray 1660. 2. Not diverging froma standard 
or aim; exact 1005. 3, Of missiles, aim, oto,: 
Not going astray from the intended mark; 
sure 1621. 


able a. TUN 


2.] trans. To 
deprive of essence or essential properties 
Unesse-ntial, a. and sb. 1656. [Uw-! 1] 
1. Having no essence or substance ; immaterial 
1667. 2. Not affecting or pertaining to the 
essence of a matter; unimportant 1656. 

1. The void profound of u. Night Mir, 2. 
Those, who differed from him in the u. Paris of. 
Christianity ADDISON. 

B. sb. An unessential thing or feature 1828, 
b. That which is not essential 1840, 
dp e is to determine. .the limit of the U.? 


841. 
Unesta-blish v. [UN-* 1] MipT. Unesta:b- 
lished ppl. a. (UN-! 2] 1646. Unestee-med ppl. 
a, [UN-! 2] 1550, Unestra:nged ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 
1851. Une-thical a. [UN-' 1] 1871. Uneva-dable 
a. [UN- 1] 1839, U:nevanfe'lical a. [UN- 1] 
1648. 

Une ven, a. (OE. unefen, f. UN- 1 + efen 
EVEN a.) 1. Not corresponding or matching; 
unequal. Now rare. b, Of num : Odd. Of 
things: Making up, or marked by, an odd. 
number 1577. 12. Unequitable; unjust —1041. 
3. Diverging from a straight or exactly 
parallel position. late ME. 4. Not smooth or 
level; irregular, broken, rugged ME. b. 
transf. and fig. (of immaterial things, sounds, 
ete.) 1596. 

1. So forth they traueld an vneuen payre 
SPENSER. 3. The windows were u. 1802. 4. 
Which causeth cloth to cockle and be u. HAKLUYT. 
b. Such is the u. State of human Life DR FOE. 
Hence Une-ven-ly adv., -ness. 

Uneve-ntful d. UN. 1 l 1800, -ly adv., -ness. 
Une'videnced ppl. a. UN. 2] 1842. Une'vi- 
dent a, [UN-! if late M. Unexarct a, [UN-' 1] 
1758. Unexa-ggerated ppl. a. (UN. 2] 1770. 
Unexa:lted ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1011. Unexa-mined 

pl. a. [UN 2] 1495, Unexa:mining ppl. a. 
Les. 4] 1682. 

Unexa:mpled, ppl. a. 1610. [Ux-' 2. 
Having no preceding or similar example; un- 
precedented, unparalleled. 

Unexce-lled ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1800. 
ce:pted ppl. a. [om 2] 1614. 

Unexce:ptionable, a, 16064. [UN- L] 1. 
To whom or which no exception can be 
taken; perfectly satisfactory or adequate. 2. 
Admitting of no exception (rare) 1871, 
Hence Unexceptionability. Unexcep- 
tionableness. Unexce:ptionably adv. 

Unexce:ptional, a. 1775, [UN-' 1] 1. = 
prec. 1. 2, Admitting of or subject to no 
exception 1844, 

2. Tue orders received. . were imperative, and u. 


1844. 
Unexcharnged ppl. a. [Ux-* 2] 1018, Une 
excised ppl. a. [ÜN-! 2, 3| 1871. Unexci-table 
a. U. 1] 1839. Unexchted ppl. a. (UN- 2] 
1735. Unexci-ting ppl. a. [UN- 4] 1833. yea 
excursable a. (UN-! 1] 1685, Une'xecuted p 
a. [UN- 2] 1585. Unexermplary a; {Use 
1649. Unexe-mplified ppl. a. IU N. 1034. 
Unexe-mpt, unexe:mpted ppl. adjs. [ i 11 
Mir. Unexercised ppl. a. U 2] late ME 
Unexerted ppl. a. [UN-12] 1675. Unexhau'sted 
ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1602, Unexhau:stible a. (now 
rare) (UN- 1] 1050. ence [UN] 
1593. Unexi'stent a, 1} 1682, Un 


Unex- 


1] 1811. xpercted ppl. a. [UN 2] 
Fa —— -ness. PUnexpe: ded ppl. a 

UN. 2] 1571. Unexpe'nsive a. UN- 1] MILT. 
~ly adv., -ness. aata 
nexpe-rienced, ppl. a. 1509. [UN- 2. 
1. Not furnished with or taught by ex 
perience; not skilled or trained in this way- 
2. Not known or felt by experience 1698, | 
Unexpe-rimented, ppl. a. 1504. [UN- a 
11. Inexperienced —1635. 2. Not tried, known, 
or ascertained by experiment 1594. d 
fUnexpe-rt a. [UN-! 1] -1778. Une-xpiated 
vpl.a.|Ux-1 2] 1681. Unexpired ppl. a. IU x. 2] 


a. (UN. 
1 


UNEXPRESSIVE 


able a. [UN- 1 
] 1721. 


1711. Un- 
„ a, [UN- 2] nexpla nun- 
tory d. (UN-' 1] BENTHAM. Une-xplicated ppl. 
d 2) 1666, Unexpli-cit a. (Üx; 1] 400 
«ly adv. Unexplo'red ppl a. [UN-* 2] 1697, 
Unexpo'sed ppl. a. UN- 2] 1691. Unex- 
presse a. (UN-! 2] 1561, Unexpre'ssible 
a, (UN. 

Unenpre: sive, a. 1000. [UN- L] fl. 
Inexpressible, beyond description —1097. 2. 
Not expressive; that fails to convey a mean- 
ing or feeling 1755. 

The faire, the chaste, and vnexpressiue shee 
SHAKS. Hence Unexpre'ssive-ly adv.,-ness. 

Unexpu-gnable a. (now rare) [UN- 1] WYCLIP, 
Unexpu:nged ppl. a. [UN-) 2] 1826. Un- 
expurgated ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1882. 

Unexte-nded, ppl. a. 1048. [UN-' 2.] 1. 
Not held out, opened, or spread. b. Of an 
athlete, horse, ete.: Without being obliged to 
exert, himself to the full. 2. spec. Having no 
extension (EXTENSION 4) 1674. 

2. Aristotle. did suppose Incorporeal Substance 
to be u. CupwonTH. Hence (in sense 2) Un- 
extended-ly adv., -ness. 

Unexte:nuated ppl. a. [UN-' 2] JOHNSON. 
Unexti-nct a, [UN-! 1] 1622. Unexti-nguish- 
able a. [UN-' 1] 1642, -n -ably adv. Un- 
extinguished ppl. a. [ 2) DRYDEN. Un- 
extirpated ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1663. Unexto'rted 
ppl. a. UN- 2] SWIFT. 

Uneyed (»noid), ppl. a. 
Not looked at, unseen, 

Unfa:ce, v. 1011. [UN-* 2.] (rans. To strip 
of a facing or disguise, to expose the face of. 

Unfa-dable g. [UN- 1] 1626, Unfaded ppl. a. 
[Uw-' 2] 1550. Unfa:ding ppl. a. [UN-' 4] 
1652, -ly adv., -ness. 

Unfai-ling, ppl. a. late ME. [UN-' 4.] 1, 
Not failing or giving way. 2. Unceasing, 
continual. late MK. 3. Infallible, certain. late 
ME. 

2. A count watered by u. rivers 1876. 3. 
The undoubted truth of gods u. word 1553. 
Hence Unfal-ling-ly adv., -ness. 

Unfai-n, a. arch, and dial. (OE. unfagen, 
f. UN 1 + fmóen FMN a.] Not glad; ill- 
Pleased; reluctant. 

Unfair, a. (OB, unfeeger, f. UN-* 1 + 
Seger Warn a.) 1. Not fair or beautiful; un- 
comely; ugly —1648. 2. Not fair or equitable; 
unjust 1713. b. spec. Not paying the usual 
rate of wages, Of wages, etc.: Below the 
normal e. 1880, 3, Of the wind: Un- 
favourabl 1801. 4. Ship-building. Not 
fitting or corresponding exactly 1869. Hence 
Unfai-r-ly adv., -ness. 

Unfai-thful, a. late ME. [UN-! I.] 1. Not 
holding the true faith; infidel. 2. Not keeping 
good faith; acting falsely or treacherously. 
late MK. b. transf. Of things: Disappointing 
expectation, deceptive, unreliable 1580. C. 
Misrepresenting the original; incorrect, in- 
exact 1697, d. spec. Not faithful in wedlock 
1828, 3. Of condu Characterized by want 
of good faith; not honest or upright 1565. 

1. Vnfeithful men schulen be conuertid to thee 
WWII Ps. 50:15. 2. The combined offence of 
two n, servants WELLESLEY. b. Sea-sand, J. u. 
in supporting great Weights 1726. c. ne. is 
much blamed for his unfaithfull quotations 1697. 
Hence Unfai-thful-ly adv., -ness. 

Unfa:llen ppl. a. (UN-! E 1653. Unfa-Itering 

[UN 4] 1727, «ly adv, Unfa:med ppl. a. 
2] SHAKS. Unfamiliar (Un-! 1] 1594. 
nfamiliarity (UN-' 6] 1755, Unfami-liar- 
ized ppi. à. TU Unfana-tical g. 

Ux-' 1] 1826. Uni 
nfanta-stic a, UN- 1] 1704. 

Unfa'shion, v. 1509. [UN-* 2.] trans. To 
undo the fashion or make of, 

Unfa:shionable, a. and sb. 1563. [UN- 1.] 
A. adj. tl. That cannot be fashioned or 
shaped -1007, 12. Badly shaped or formed 
7106: 3. Of clothes, behaviour, opinions, 
ete.: Not in accordance with the prevailing 
fash ion 1644. 4. Not belonging to fashionable 
"Dole not conforming to current fashions 

1. The invisible and u. God 1563. 2. He was. of 
H Ra ew hat grosse and vnfashionable 1611. 

B s there u. not to be a man of business 1776. 
fas sb. An u. person 1822. Hence Un- 
5 Shionableness. Unfa-shionably adv. 

N nfashioned, ppl. a. 1538. [UN-' 2.] 1. 
ot wrought into form or shape. 12. Not 
Mate lacking culture or elegance 1821. 

+ A plump goodnatured u. girl 1821. 
in a-sten, v, ME. [UN-* 1, 5.) 1. frans. a. 

‘© unfix; to make loose or slack. Also absol. 


1570. Unexpla! 
explained pp 


1616. [UN-' 2.] 
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b. To detach; to undo or release 1440. 2, intr. 
To become detached or loose; to open ME, 
Unfa:stened ppl. a. [U- 2] 1587. Unfasti-- 
diou: Ux- 1] 1815. 
Unfa-thered, a.' 1597. [UN- 3.] 1. Having 
no (known or acknowledged) father; illegiti- 
mate. 2, Of obscure origin; unauthenticated 


1830, 

Unfa:thered, a.* 1586. (UN-* 2, 6.) De- 
prived of a father. 

Unfa:thomable, a. 1617. U- 1.) 1. fig. 
Of feelings, qualities, conditions, ete.: In- 
capable of being fully ascertained, explored, 
exhausted, ete, 2. Incapable of being 
fathomed or measured; immeasurable, vast 
1040. b. fig. Of the eyes 1817. 

1. The Goodness is u. 1003, 2. O the u. Abysse of 
Eternity! 1672. Stretching into u. distance 1879, 
b. Her u. eyes THACKERAY. Hence Unfa:thom- 
ableness, Unfa-thomably adv. 

Unfa‘thomed . d. AS 3 1023, Un- 
fati-guable a. [Ux-! 1] 1790. Unfath-gued pl. 
a. P 2) 1705. Untat-guing ppl. a. UN 4j 
1808, Unfau-Ity a. UN. 1] 1548. 

Unfa-vourable, a. 1548. [UN 1.) 1. Not 
favourable in various senses. 2, Il-favoured; 
unprepossessing. Now rare, 1770. 

1, An u. wind detained them GIBBON. Viewed 
with an u. eye 1835. The prognosis was u. 1890, 
2. With u., long, and saturnine countenances 
1776, Hence Unfa-vourableness. Unfa:vour- 
ably adv. 

Unfa-voured ppl. a. [UN 2] 1774. Un- 
favouring ppl. a. [UN-! 4] 1835, Unfeared 
ppl. a, UF. 2] late ME. Unfea-rful a, U N. 1] 
1544, -ly adv. Unfea-ring ppl. a. [UN-! 4] 1790, 
-ly adv. ORI g; [Ux- 1) 1527. Un- 


feather v. [U č 
1570. [UN-" 3.) 1. Of 


J 
Unfea-thered, a. 
birds, etc.: Not provided or covered with 
feathers. 2. Not of the feathered kind: 
applied spec. (after L. ¢mplumis) to man 1600, 
3. Of arrows: Not fitted with feathers 1611. 
2. The animal implume bipes, the two-leg'd u. 

. U. arrows of reed LYTTON, 
Unfea-tured a. [UN-* 3] DRYDEN. Unfe:cun- 
Unfed ppl. a. 

UN- 2) N-! 2] SHAKS, 

Unfee-ling, ppl. a. OE. [UN 4.] 1, Do- 
void of sensation ; insensible; fig. not sensitive 
to impressions, ete. 2. Without kindly or 
tender feeling; callous, unsympathetic 1596. 
1. So one. Woo'd an u. statue for his wife 
COWPER. 2. Can it be? That men should liue with 
such vnfeeling soules? B. JONSON, Hence Unfee-l- 


ing adv., -ness. 
nfei-gned, ppl. a. late ME. [UN-! 2,] 1. 
Not feigned or pretended; genuine, true, real. 
2. Of persons, the heart, cte.: Honest or sin- 
cere in feeling or action. late ME. 

2. They parceyued well howe he spake them 
with all his herte vnfayned 1625. Your unfeined, 
trusty, and assured friend 1573. Hence Un- 


fei-gnedly adv. 

Untel-paing ppl. a. (Ux-* 4) Inte ME., -ly 

ade, Unte-led ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1643. Un- 
a, LU a] 1807, Untelt pvi- a. 
1586. Unfe:minine a. [UN-* 1] 1757, 


es: 
Unfe'nced, ppl. a. 1548. [UN 2.] 1. Un- 
defended, unprotected. arch. 2. Unenclosed ; 
without fences 1008, b. Not provided with a 


unrestricted. Const, by. 

‘A new estate u. by conditions 1800, Accustomed 
„to the u. exercise of their faculties PRESCOTT. 

Unfi-gured, ppl. a. 1577, [UN 2, 3.) 1. 
Not expressed in or employing figurative 
speech, 2. Not marked with a numerical 
figure or figures 1596. 3. Zool. ete. Not (yet) 
depicted by a figure 1822, 4. Logic. Of a 
syllogism: Not belonging to one of the usual 


figures 1838. 
1. The u. language of highly cultivated nations 


827. 

Un. led. ppl.a. 1590. [UN-' 2 + FILE v.!] 
1. Not smoothed with the file. b. fig. Rude, 
unpolished 1633. 2. Of coin: Not reduced by 
filing 1774. 


1. He was all armd in rugged steele vnfilde 
SPENSER. 2. Unfil'd, unsweated, all of sterling 


weight 1774. 

Unfi-led, ppl. a.* 1571. [Ux-! 2 + FILE v.] 
Not arranged in or as in a file; not placed on a 
file. 


UNFOLD 


Unfislial a. 1 1) SHAKS, Un, able 

iow rare) [ 1| ME. Unfilled ppl. 
Ux- 2] late ME. Unfiene a, (now rare) U 
late ME. 


nfizngered, (ppl) a, 1003. [Ux-* 2, 8.) 

1. Not provided with fingers, 2. Not touched 
with the fingers 1811, 

Unfi-red, ppl, a, 1500. [UN- 2.) 1. Not 

set on fire, 2. Not subjected or exposed to fire 

121 3. Of firearms: Not discharged by firing 


1. Not leave One house u. MASSINGKR, fig. The 
human Brute, who viewed her Charms unfir'd 
1729, 2. These un-fired bricks lasted perfectly 
well 1888, 

Unfi-rm, a. Now rare, 1592. [UN- 1.) 1. 
Lacking solidity or rigidity, 12, Weak, 
feeble, infirm —1000, 13. Unsteady, flighty, 
SHAKS, 4, Unstable, unsteady; liable to slip 
or fall 1697, 

1. What is the reason that most Veal is so u, and. 
like a Jelly? 1683, 3. Our fancies are more giddio 
and vnfirme..Then womens are BHAKN, Bo 


La 

1645. [UN 1] 1. Not fit or 
suitable, not fitted or suited (for some pur- 
pose, action, or end, to do something, or fo be 
done something to). b. Unsuitable, ill fitted 
for the purpose, etc. 1551, 2. Not physically 
fit 1665, sb. an u. person. So Unfirt-ly adv., 
ness. 

Unfi-t, v. 1611, [UN-* 4.) trans, To render 
unfit; to disqualify. 

Unfi'tted, ppl. a. 1502. [UN- 2.) 1. Not 
adapted or suited; unfit, 2, Not fitted up 
or out; not properly furnished 1708, 3, Not 
adjusted by fitting 1805. 

Unfitting, ppl. a. 1590. [UN- 4.] Not 
fitting or suitable; unbecoming, improper. 

unlitles mis-seeming his ard and u, his 
calling FLORIO. A thing which. .is altogether u. 
to be named 1650. This is an u, it is a dangerous, 
state of things BURKE. So Unfitting-ly adv., 
ness. 

Unfi-x, v. 1597. [UN- 1, 5.] 1. trans, To 
untasten, loosen. b. spec. in military use 
1802. 2. fig. To unsettle; to render uncertain 
or doubtful 1050. 3. intr. To become unfixed 
1844. 

1. b. U. Bayonet, on which the Soldier aiiengaqut 
the bayonet from his piece, and returns it to the 
scabbard 1802, 2. The shock, Had. unfixed all 
his opinions MACAULAY. 3. But the ruthless talons 
refuse to u, Hoop, 

Unfixed, ppl. a, 1598. UN- 2.] 1. Not 
fixed in a definite place or position; loose, 
free, b. Of bayonets: Not attached to the 
rifles 1844, 2, fig. Unsettled, uncertain, 
undetermined; fluctuating, variable 1054, b. 
Unstable; lacking permanency 1069. 

1. In a rusty u, grate DICKENS, 2. He ls totally u, 
in his principles, and wants to puzzle other people 


JOHNSON, 

Unfla-gging 2 a. (UN-' 4) 1715, -ly adv, 

Unfla:nked ppl, a. Is Ü 1553, Unfla'ttered 
a, (UN E 103. nfla-ttering pl, a. 

4| 1581, Unflaw pl. a, UN- 1000. 
ed ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1865, 

Unfle-dged, ppl. a. 1002, [UN- 2,] 1. Not 
yet fledged; callow, unfeathered 1611. b. Of 
an arrow: Unfeathered 1752, 2, Of persons: 
Immature, inexperienced 1002, 3, Of things: 
Not fully developed; still in a crudo or im- 
perfect state 1015. 4. Pertaining to or 
characteristic of youth and inexperience 
1611. 

1. The two-k 1 and u, species called mankind 
Scorr. 3. Newly hatched u. opinions 1790, 4. In 
ge need dayes, was my Wife a Girle 

HAKS, 

Unfiesh, v. 1598, [UN-* 2.] (rans. To 
strip of flesh. So Unfle-shed ppl. a.* 

Unflesshed, ppl. 4. 1542. IU. 2.) Not 
yet stimulated by tasting flesh; fig. untried, 
inexperienced, new. 

Unfleshly a. 1 — 1) 1855. Unfli-nchin 
ppl. a. (UN-! 4] 1728, -ly adv. Unflu'ctuatin 
ppl. a. [UN-! 4] 1723. Unfol-led ppl. a^ [UN 
79. 


1579. 

Unfoiled, ppl. a. 1040, [UN 2.] Not 
coated or backed with foil. 

Unfo id, v. [OK. unfealdan, f. UN-* + 
fealdan Foun v.] 1. trans, To open or un- 
wrap the folds of ; to spread open; to expand; 
to straighten out. b. To open (the lips or 
eyes, a gate, ete.) ME. 2. To disclose or ro- 
veal by statement or exposition; to explain 
OE. 3. To disclose to view; to display. late 
ME. 4. To unwrap; to release or extract from 


UNFOLD 


wrappings 1558. 5. intr. To come open; to 
spread out or expand; to become patent or 
plain ME. 

1. U. thy forehead gather'd into frowns 1033. 
U, your arms from about my patient SCOTT. refi. 
Would some new rosebud now u. itself? 1891. b. 
He would not once vnfold his lips SHELTON. Hell 
shall unfould..her widest Gates MIZ. 2. I will 
vnto you all vnfold Our royall mind 1595. 3. ‘The 
lightning. That, vnfolds both heauen and earth 
SHAKs. The hollow vales their smiling pride u. 
1713. 5. And now Olympus' shining gates u. 
PoPE. The queen's scheme began gradually to 
u. 1759, 8o Unfo-Ided ppl, a. Unfo-Ider. 

Unfold, v. 1530. [UN-* 2 b.] trans. To 
release (sheep) from a fold or folds. So Un- 
folded ppl. a.* 

Unfo-llowed ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1508. Unfoo-l v. 
[UN-* 4 b] SHAKS. Unfoo-ted ppl. a. [UN- 2] 
1808. Unforbi-d 1667, unforbi-dden 1535, ppl. 
adjs. [UN-! 2], -ly adv., -ness. 

Unfo'rced, ppl. a. 1598. [Uw-! 2.] 1. Not 
acting or done under compulsion, voluntary. 
b. Of plants: Not forced 1808. 2. Not 
strained, arrived at or effected without 
abnormal effort, spontaneous, natural 1004. 

2. A natural and unfore'd order of words 1665, 
Here we have a fair u. example of coincidence 
PALEY. Hence Unfo-rcedly adv. 

Unfo-rdable a. UN- 1] 1011. Unforeknow-n 
ppl. a, [UN-! 2] it, Unforesee'able a, [UN- 
1] 1672, -ably adv., -ness. Unforesee-ing ppl. a. 


N-' 4] 1602, A adv. Unforesee-n ppl. a. 
UN. 2| 1651. Unforrested ppl. d. [UN-! 2] 
1885. Unfo'rested ppl. a.* [UN-* 4 b, 6] 1502. 


Unforewa:rned ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1651. Un- 
forrfeit a, [UN-' 1] 1631, Unforfeited ppl. a. 
1 ul SHAKS. Unfo-rged ppl. a. UN- 2] late 
E. Unforge'ttable a. [UN-' 1] 1806. Un- 
forge-tting ppl. a. [UN-! 4] 1777. Unforgi-vie)- 
able a. [UN-! 1] 1548, -ably adv. eatery ven 
ppl. a. (UN-* 2] 1505. nforgi veness [UN-* 6] 
1611. Unforgi-ving ppl. a. IN. 4] 1713, -ness. 
Unforgo:t (arch.) 1653, Unforgo'tten 1813, 
l. adjs. [UN- 2]. Unfo-rm v. [UN-' 2] 1621. 
nfo:rmal a. (now rare) [UN-' 1] 1449. 

Unfo:rmed, ppl. a. ME. [UN-'2.] 1, Not 
formed or fashioned into a regular shape; 
formless. b. (ransf. Of immaterial things: 
Not brought to a definite or properly 
developed state; crude 1689. c. Of persons 
(or the mind): Not developed by education; 
unpolished 1711. 2. Not formed or made; un- 
created ME. 

1. The u. matter of the World, was a God, by the 
name of Chaos HOBBES. b. Every science is in an 
u, state until its first principles are ascertained 
1774. 3. Vnfourmed is pe fader, vnfourmed is pe 
sone, vnfourmed is pe holi gost 1325. The New 
Ministry yet u. 1757. 

Unfo:rmidable a. [UN-! 1] 1067. Unfo:rmu- 
lated ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1866, Unforsa-ken ppl. a. 
[UN-!2] 1648. Unforrtified ppl. a. (Un-! 2] 1525. 

Unfo'rtunate, a. and sb. 1530. [UN 2.] 
A, adj. 1. Not favoured by fortune; meeting 
with bad fortune; unlucky, b. euphemisti- 
cally, U. woman, female, a prostitute 1796, 2. 
Marked by or associated with misfortune or 
mishap; disastrous, inauspicious. Also, 
untoward, regrettable, unlucky 1548. 

1. U. in most of his counsels 1652. She shall. fall 
a Sniveling and call herself the most u. of Women 
1680. absol. Every gate is shut against the u. 
GIBBON. 2. Sith that vnfortunate day 1548. My 
rash but more u. misdeed MILT. The word 
‘massage’ seems rather an u. one to apply to the 
procedure 1890, 

B. sb. 1. An unfortunate person 1683. 2. A 
prostitute 1844. 

2. One more U.. Gone to her death! Hoop, 

Unfo-rtunately, adv. 1548. [U. 5.] i. In 
an unfortunate way, to a regrettable extent, 
not successfully, without good results, 
unaptly. Now rare. 2. Used as a comment 
on the statement: = Sad to say; what is 
regrettable; a fact that has bad results. (The 
current use.) 1706. So Unfo-rtunateness 
1561. 

Unfo-rtune (arg, [UN- 6] 1470. Unfo'stered. 
ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1744. Unfou'ght 1523, un- 
ou'ghten 1475 (arch.) ppl. adjs. (UN- 2]. Un- 
found ppl. a. UN-! 2] 1584. 

Unfou-nded, ppl. a. 1648. [UN-! 2.) 
Groundless, not based on facts; chiefly fig., 
unwarranted. Hence Unfou-ndedly adv. 

Unfra:me v. [UN-* 1] ME. Unfra-med ppl. a. 
[UN-! 2] 1548. Unfra-nchised ppl. a. UN. 2] 
1648, Unfra:nked ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1765. Un- 
fra-ternal a. [UN-! 1] 1865. 

Unfree-, a. late ME. [UN-! 1.] 1. Charac- 
terized by want of freedom; not possessed of 
personal liberty. 2. Not holding the freedom 
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of a corporation. Obs. or arch. 1442. 3, Not 
free of duty, tax, or impost 1678. Hence Un- 
free: man (now arch.), one who is not a free- 
man of a corporation. 

Unfree:d ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1565. Unfree:dom 
[UN-! 6] late ME. Unfre-eze v. [UN-* 1, 5] 1984. 
Un-Fre:nch a. [UN- 1] 1830. Unfre-quency 
now rare) [UN-' 6] 1611. Unfre'quent a. 
Un-! 1) 1611, -ly adv. Unfreque-nted ppl. a. 
UN- 2] SHAKS., -ness. Unfre-tted ppl. a. 
[Ux-! 2] 1577. 

Unfriend. ME. (UN-'6.] 1. One who is 
not a friend (fo or of a person, cause, etc.). 
In early use chiefly Sc., app. revived in the 
19th c. by Scott. 2. One who is not a member 
of the Society of Friends 1828. 

1, He is a very unquiet neighbour to his un- 
friends Scorr. Mr. Courtney, certainly no u. of 
the Parnellites 1888. 2. attrib. Adding the names 
of u. ladies to their committee 1846. 


Unfrie-nded, a. 1513. [UN- 2.] Not 
provided with friends; friendless. 
Unfrie'ndly, a. late ME. [UN- I.] 1. 


Indicating or caused by dislike or hostility. 
2. Not having the qualities or disposition of a 
friend; esp. unfavourably disposed, inimical, 
hostile 1483. 3. Not propitious or favourable 
(to or for) 1513. 

1. This would be looked upon by other countries 
as an u. act’ 1898. 3. A coarse, u., stiff soil 1805. 
Hence Unfrie-ndliness, 

Unfriendly adv. (now rare) [UN-' 5] OE. 
Unfrie'ndship (arch.) (UN-' 6] ME. Unfri-ghted 
ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1611, Unfri-ghtened ppl. a. 
U- 2] 1675, 

Unfro'ck, v. 1044. [UN-* 2.] (rans. To 
Strip (an ecclesiastic) of his frock as a sign of 
degradation; hence, to deprive of the right of 
exercising the priestly function or office. 

It is not the unfrocking of a Priest. that will 
make us a happy Nation MILTON. Who..had 
unfrocked himself to become a statesman L. 
Hunt. Hence Unfro-cked ppl. a. 

Unfro-zen ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1596. Unfru:ctuous 
a. (now rare) [UN-! 1] late ME. Unfru-gal a. 
[UN-* 1] 1629. 

Unfrui-tful, a. late ME. [UN-! I.] I. Not 
producing offspring; barren. 2. Not produc- 
tive of good results; unprofitable, fruitless. 
late ME. 3. Of trees: Not bearing fruit 1531. 
4. Of ground, climate, etc.: Not yielding fruit. 
or crops; unproductive 1545. 

1. Unhaj py and u. marriage BERKELEY, 2. A 
time of T le and u. laughter Scorr. Hence 
Unfrui-tful-ly adv., -ness. 

Unfru:strable a, (rare) IUN- 1] 1714, -ably 
adv. Unfu'elled (ppl.) a. [UN-' 2] 1087. Un- 
fulfilled ppl. a. [UN-' 2] late ME. Unfu:nded 
ppl. a, [UN-! 2] 1776. 

Unfu:rl, v. 1041. [UN-* 1.] 1. trans, To 
spread (a sail or flag) to the wind. b. fransf. 
To open (a fan, umbrella, etc.) 1678. 2. intr. 
To open to the wind 1813. 

1. b. The next Motion is that of unfurling the 
1 2. As to the breeze a flag unfurls 

Unfu:rnish, v. 1580. (UN-*2.] I. (rans. To 
remove the garrison or other means of de- 
fence of (a town, etc.). Now rare. 2. To strip 
of fittings or furniture; to dismantle 1598. 
13. To deprive of something 1664. 

1. English troops should, without unfurnishing 
Lisbon, co-operate for the relief of Oporto 1829. 
3. That, which may Vnfurnish me of Reason 


SHAKS. 

Unfu:rnished, ppl. a. 1541. [UN-! 2.) 1. 
Not furnished; unprovided (with or tof some- 
thing), unequipped, unprepared. 2. Of 
houses or apartments: Not provided with 
furniture; spec. not furnished by the landlord 
or person letting; requiring to be furnished 
by the tenant 1581. 

1. We shall be much vnfurnisht for this time 
SHAKS. The sayd place is. unfurnyshed with a 
convenient Schole howse 1611. To fill the void of 
an unfurnish'd brain COWPER. The treasury was 
u. S 2. A Fair House to be Lett Furnished or 


. 1680. 

Unfurrred (ppl.) a. [UN-! 2] 1450. Unfu:rrow- 
ed ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1566. Ungai-n a. (now chiefly 
dial. [UN-! 1] late ME. ngained ppl. a. 
[UN- 2] Snaks. Ungai-nful a. [UN-! 1] 1599. 

Ungai-nly, a. 1611. [UN- 1.] Awkward, 
clumsy, ungraceful. 

The tall u. figure. of Ebenezer ScoTT. So Un- 
gai-nly adr. in an u. manner. 

Ungainsai-d ppl. a. [UN-! 111587. Ungainsay-- 
able a. [UN-! II 1618, -ably adr. Unga-llant a. 
[Ux-* 1] 1710, -ly adv. Unga-lled ppl. a. (UN-i 
2] SHAKS, Unga-rbled ppl. a. UN. 2] late ME. 
Unga-rmented ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1798. Un- 


UNGODLY 


a-rnered ppl. a. IUN- 2] 1850. Unga-rnish v. 
fist 2) 1630. Ungarrnished ppl. a. [Ux- 2j 
ate ME. Unga:rrisoned ppl. d. [Ux-! 2] 1660, 
Unga-rter v. [UN-* 2 b] 1504. Unga-rtered 
pl. a. [UN-} 2] SHARKS. Undasthered ppl. a, 
UN-! 2] 1461. Ungau-ged ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1745, 

ngau'ntleted (ppl.) a. [UN-! 2] 1800. 

Ungea-r, v. 1611. [UN-* 1, 2 b.] 1. trans, 
To unharness. Now dial. 2. To disconnect 
the gearing of 1828, 

Ungea:red, a. [UN- I 3.] ti. Without 
fittings or accessories —1588. 2. Not provided 
with gears or gearing (cf. GEARING 3). 


Ungerlded, ungelt ppl. a. [UN- 2] late ME, 
Unge'nerated ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1614. Un- 
&enero:sity [UN-! 6] 1757. 

Unge-nerous, a. 1641. [UN- 1.] Not 


generous or large-minded; illiberal, ignoble, 
mean. Hence Unge-nerous-ly adv., -ness, 

Ungenial a. UN. 1] 1726, -ly adv. Un- 

entee- a. [UN-' 1] 1633, -ly adv., ness. 

ngenti-lity [UN-' 0] 1822. 

Unge-ntle, a. late ME. [UN-' 1.] t1. Not 
of gentle birth —1688. 2. Lacking the quali» 
ties associated with gentle birth or breeding; 
unchivalrous; discourteous, unmannerly. 
Now arch.late ME. b. Not appropriate to or 
befitting one of gentle birth or breeding 1565, 
3. Not gentle in action; rough, harsh, unkind ; 
rigorous, hard, severe 1509. 

1, He is ashamed of hys vngentil lynage 
CHAUCER. 2. Sith the vngentle king Of Fraunce 
refuseth to giue aide. . To this distressed Queene 
MARLOWE. b. Where so loose life, and so vn- 
gentle trade Was vsd of Knights and Ladies 
seeming gent SPENSER. 3. To crush our old 
limbes in vngentle Steele SHAKS. His temper, 
naturally u., had been exasperated by his 
domestic vexations MACAULAY. 

Ungerntleman v. (now rare) [UN-* 4 b] 1671. 
Unge-ntlemanlike d. and adv. (UN-' 1] 1592. 
Ungentlemanly a. and adv. [UN-' 1, 5] 1562, 
Unge:ntleness IU. 6] late ME. Unge-ntly 
adv. UN- 5] 1440, Unge'nuine a. (rare) [UN-! 
1l 1665, -ness. U:ngeome'trical a, [UN- 1] 
1570. Ungert v. UN-“ 1] 1775. 


Unget-a-t-able, a. 1802. [UN- 1.] Difü- 
cult to get at; inaccessible. 
Ungho:stly, a. 1526. [UN- 1.] 1. Not 


spiritual, secular. 2. Not of or like a ghost 
1888. 

1. idein 1 59 the first preacher of this 
vnghostely ghospell 1565. 

Ungittea' (pp .) a. [UN-! 2, 8] 1031. Ungild 
vf N-! 2] 1611. Ungi-Ided 1074, ungi-It 1444 
ppl. adjs. [UN-! 2]. Ungi-rd v. UN.“ 2, 2 b] 
OE. Ungirded ppl. a. [UN-! 2] late ME. Un- 
al ruled ppl. a. [UN-! 9] 1611. - 

Ungi-rt, ppl. a. ME. [UN- 2.] 1. Not 
girded or wearing a girdle; with the girdle or 
belt removed or slackened. 2. fig. Not 
braced up for action; not drawn together} 
left loose or incompact 1579. 

1. The idle and sluggish person. . goeth loose and 
vngirt 1586. 2. What in most English wryters 
vseth to be loose, and as it were vngyrt, in this 
Authour is..strongly trussed vp together 
SPENSER. 

opiati v.[UN-* 2 b] 1580. Ungi'rthed ( ppl.) 
4% UN. 2] 1628. Ungi-ven ppl. a. UN- 2] ME. 
Ungi-ving ppl. a. [U- 4] 1682. Ungla-d a, 
[UN-' 1] OÉ., -ly adv., -ness. Ungla-ddened 
ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1851. 

Ungla-zed, ppl. a. 1599. [Ux-! 2.] 1. Not 
glazed or having a smooth shining surface. 
2. Not filled in with glass; without glass 
windows 1608. d 

Ungleaned ppl. a. [Ux-! 2] 1858, Unglo-rifie 
ppl. a. U N. 9] late ME. Unglo-rify v. (UN-* 4 c] 
1740. Unglo-rious a. (now rare) (UN-' 1] late 
ME. Unglo-ssed ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1802. Un- 
flo'ssy a. UN. 1| 1822. Unglo-ve v. [UN-* 2] 
late ME. Unglo-ved (l.) a. [UN-' 2] 1626. , 

Unglue-, v. 1548. [UN-* 1, 4.] 1. trans. To 
sever or detach (a glued article, joint, Or 
part). b. transf. To part the lids of, open (the 
eyes) 1606. c. fig. To bring (a union, ete.) to 
an end, dissolve 1619. 2. intr. To lose co- 
hesion, come apart 1693. il 

1. c. Enough to unglew all natural! and civi 
relations 1649. en 

Unglu'tted ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1813. Ungo-d v. 
[Us-* 4 b] 1627. Ungo-ddess v. [UN-* 4 b] 1760. 
Ungo-dlike a. [UN-! 1] 1652. k 

Ungo-dly, a. 1526. [UN- 1.] 1. Of persons: 
Not fearing or reverencing God; irreligion 
impious, wicked. 2. Of actions, etc.: Not ds 
accordance with the law or will of Go i 
wicked 1526. 3. collog. Outrageous, dreadful 
1887. 

1. They sayde it was vngodly to feyght. noi 
beinge prouoked 1555. But no Success th’ U. fin 


UNGORGED 


WESLEY. 3. The wind['s] u. and unintermittent 
uproar STEVENSON. So Ungo'dly ado, (arch.) in 


anu o rged ppl. a. [UN 2] 1623, Ungo:spel 
qu-rged ppl. a. [UN- : TOM 
ikea [UN-' 1] 1574. Ungo:t ppl. a. TUR 3] 


late ME. Ungo'tten ppl. a. [UN-' 2] late ME, 

Ungo-vernable, a. 1073. [Us-'! I.] That 
cannot be governed; uncontrollable. 

The u. spirit of a Barbarian host GIBBON, The 
abbess..will have an u. penitent under her 
charge Scorr. He fell into a most u. passion 1843. 
Hence Un£go'vernableness. Ungo-vernably 


adv. 

Ungo-verned ppl. a. [UN-' 2] SHAKS. Un- 
gow-ned ppl. a, (Ux-' 2] 1611. Ungra-ce (now 
rare) [UN- 0] late ME. Ungracced ppl. a. 
{UN-! 2] 1595. Ungra'ceful a, [UN-! 1] f 
sly adv., -ness. 

Ungru-cious, a. ME. [UN- 1.] fl. Of 
persons: Devoid of spiritual grace; graceless, 
wicked —1820, 12. Unfortunate, unlucky, un- 
favourable —1034. T3. Rude, unmannerly 
1606. +4, Not in favour; disliked —1701. b. 
Unpleasant and unappreciated 1807. 5. Un- 
graceful, unattractive 1647. 6. Not gracious; 
lacking in courtesy or responsiveness; 
offending the sensibilities of others 1745. 

1. Emong y* holy apostles vngratious Iudas 
1579. 2. The xv. day ys noght spedeful to be- 
gynne ony werke vp-on, for yt ys ongracyus 1445. 
4. Prince Rupert, at that time, was generally very 
u. in England CLARENDON. b. The u. duties 
inseparable from his offüice 1844. 5. Show no 
parts which are u. to the Sight, as all fore- 
shortnings usually are DRYDEN. 6. The meek and 
affable duchess turned out an u. and haughty 
queen MACAULAY, Refusal on my part would be 
too u. DICKENS. Hence Ungra-cious-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Ungra-ded ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1879. 

Ungra-duated, ppl. a. 1783. [UN-! 2.) 1. 
That has not graduated at a university. 2. 
Without gradations; abrupt, not gradual 
1841. 

Ungra-fted ppl, a. [UN-! 2] 1657. 

Ungramma:tical, a, 1654. [UN-' 1,] 1. 
Not grammatical; breaking or offending 
against the rules of grammar. 2. At variance 
with correct rule or method 1851. 

2. Some really u. and false picture RUSKIN. 
Hence Ungramma-tical-ly adv., -ness. 

Ungra:nted ppl. a. UN- 2] 1570. Ungra: 
able [Ux-! 1] 1741. 

Un$éra-teful, a. 1553. [UN-* L] 1. Not 
feeling or displaying gratitude. b. Of soil, 
ete.: Not responding to cultivation 1681, 2. 
Unpleasant, distasteful, unwelcome 1596. 

1. b. The land is u. and barren BORROW. 2. Good 
wine which, is rendred..acid and u. to our 
palate 1663. Some sounds, are very harsh and u. 
1090. The u. rumour reached his ears GIBBON. 
Then are these songs I sing of thee Not all u. to 
thine ear TENNYSON. Hence Unfra-teful-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Ungra'tifled ppl. a. [UN 2] 1013. t 


gratitude (UN. 6] 1548, Ungra-ve v, [UN-! 3 
1004. Ungra-vely adv. (now rare) [ N- 5) 
SHAKS. Unfra:ven ppl. d. [UN-* 2] late ME. 


Ungrea'sed ppl. a. [UN-! 9] 1440. Un-Gree:k a. 

UN- 1] 1846. Ungree'ted ppl. 1 211611. 

nground ppl. a IU. 2] latc ME. 

Ungrou-nded, ppl. a. late ME. [UN-!' 2.] 
1. Not based or established in something. 2. 
Having no sound basis; unfounded, ground- 
less. late ME. 3. Not properly instructed or 
informed (in a subject) 1449. 

J. Euyle lawis vngroundid in holy writt & reson 
WYouiF. 2. My former Letter, by which that con- 
lecture will appear to be u. NEWTON. Hence 
Ungrou:nded-ly adv,, -ness. 

Ungrow-n ppl. a, UN- 2] Snaxs. Ungru'dged 
pek 4. [UN-" 2] 1631. Ungru-dging ppl. a. 

JN-! 4] 1768, -ly adv., -ness. 

Ungual (o-ngwal), a. and sb. 1894. [T. L. 
unguis nail + -AL! 1.) A. adj. 1. Anat. Per- 
taining to, connected with, a nail or claw; 
esp. u. phalanz, the terminal bone of a digit. 
2. Path. Affecting the nail 1872. B. sb. An 
ungual phalanx, claw, or bone. 

ngua'rd, v. 1745. [UN-* 2.] To deprive 
ofa guard or defence; to lay open to attack. 
b. Whist, etc. To expose (a high card) to the 
tisk of loss by discarding a lower and pro- 
tecting card 1862. 

Some well-chosen presents. .so..unguarded the 
girl's heart FIELDING. 

Ungua-rded, ppl. a. 1593. [UN- 2] 1. 
Not furnished with, or protected by a guard; 
left open to attack, spoliation, ete. b. Chess, 
cards, etc. Not protected by other pieces or 
cards 1808. 2, Not on one’s guard; incautious 
1640. b. Of times: Characterized by the 
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absence of guard or caution 1680. c. Of 
actions, etc.: Incautious, imprudent; care- 
less 1714. 3. Having no screen, shield, fence, 
nes 1771. 2 

. The u. passes of the ine GIBBON. 2. 
Robert was frequently 2 u. in his ES 
1763, b. III. Wait on and watch her loose u. 
hours Otway. 3. Dust or gas. .ignited by an u. 
lamp 1900. Hence e ded ly adv., ness. 

Unguent (»ngwént), sb. 1440. [- L. 
unguentum, f. unguere anoint.) An ointment 
or salve. Hence U-nguent v. (rare) trans. 
to anoint. 

Unguentarium (»ngwenté*rim). 1859. 
[subst. use of n. (sc. vas vessel) of L. un- 

lus; see next, -ARIUM.] Archwol. A 
vessel for holding ointment. 

Unguentary (o-ngwéntari), sb. and a. Now 
rare. late ME. I- L. unguentarius (adj. and 
sb.), f. unguentum. UNGUENT; see -ARY'.] A. 
sb. 1, A maker of or dealer in (perfumed) 
ointment; a perfumer. 2. = prec. 1911. B. 
adj, Adapted for use in, suitable for or 
connected with ointments 1657. 

Ungue-rdoned 1118 a. [UN-' 2] late ME. 
Ungue'ssable a. [UN-' 1] 1832. Ungue-ssed 
ppl. a, [UN-! 2] late ME, 

Unguiculate (vngwi'kiŭlět), a. and sb. 1802. 
[7 mod.L. unguiculatus (Ray, 1093) f. 
unguiculus, dim. of UNGUIS; see -CULE, -ATE*.] 
A. adj. 1. Bot. Of petals: Having an unguis, 
2. Zool. Ending in or of the form of a nail or 
claw 1826. 3. Zool. Of quadrupeds: Having 
nails or claws; belonging to the order 
Unguiculata 1839. B. sb. An u. quadruped 
1840. So Ungui-culated a. 1752. 

Ungui-ded, ppl. a. 1585. [UN-' 2.] Not 
guided in a particular path or direction; left 
to take one’s own course or way. b. fig. Of 
action, eto.: Undirected, uncontrolled 1597. 

Unguiform, a. 1726. [f. L. unguis nail 
+ -FORM.] Having the form of a nail or claw. 

Unguillotizned ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1837. Un- 
guilty a. [UN-! 1] OE. 

Unguis (o-ngwis). Pl. ungues (Iz). 1728. 
L., ‘nail, claw’.) 1. Bot. The narrow part of 
a petal, by which it is attached to the re- 
ceptacle. 2. Zool., ete. A nail or claw 1790, 

Ungula (v'ngiŭlă). 1710. [L., claw, hoof, f. 
unguis nail; see -ULE.] Geom. An obliquely 
truncated cone or cylinder. 

Ungulata (vpgiulé'tà), sb. pl. 1839. [L., 
n. pl. ungulatus; see next.) The order or 
division of ungulate animals. 

Ungulate (n-ngiiilét), a. and sb. 1802. |— 
late L. ungulatus, f. UNGULA; see -ATE.] A. 
adj. 1. Hoof-shaped. 2. Of quadrupeds: 
Having hoofs 1839. B. sb. An u. animal 1842. 

Unguled (»-ngisld), a. 1572. f. L. UNGULA 
+ -ED'.] Her. Of animals: With hoofs or 
claws of a different tincture from the body. 

An ox gu., armed and u, or 1864. 

Ungulite (v-ngiŭloit). 1850. [f. L. ungula 
hoof + -rrE! 2 a.] Palwont. A Paleozoic 
brachiopod, the obolus. 

Ungu· m v. [UN- 2 b] 1598. Ungu.mmed ppl. 
a. [UN- I 2] 1799. Ungy-ve v. [UN-* 2 b] 1531. 
Ungy-ved ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1607. Unha-bitable 
a. (now rare) (UN-' 1] late ME. Unhabi-tuated 
ppl. a. UN- 2] 1796. Unha-cked l. a, [UN 2] 
SHAKS, Unha-ckneyed ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1759. 
Unh; d ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1715. 

Unhai'r, v. late ME. [UN-* 2.] 1. trans. 
To deprive (the head, etc.) of hair. b. 
Tanning. To remove the hair from (a skin) 
1845. 2. intr. To lose the hair; to become free 
of hair 1843. 

Unhallow v. [UN-* 2] COVERDALE. 

Unha‘llowed, ppl. a. [OE. unhdlgod, f. 
UN- 9 + pa. pple. of HALLOW v.] 1. Not 
formally hallowed or consecrated ; left secular 
or profane. 2. Not having a hallowed or 
sacred character; unholy, impious, wicked 
1588. 

1. Men vnhallowed and vnconsecrated 1587. 2. 
In this 3 d OE POPE. In impious 

„ Ani wd jo; . 
Danler v. [UN-* 2 b] 1584. Unha-Iting ppl. 
a, (UN-! 4] 1832. Unha-mpered ppl. a. [UN- 2] 
1699. 

Unha-nd, v. 1002. [UN-* 2 b.] trans. To 
take the hand off; to release from one’s grasp; 
tolétgo. Chiefly arch. in the phrase unhand 


me. 
Unha:ndcuffed . a, [UN-! 2] 1801. Un- 
handily adr. oral 5] 1706. nha adiness 
[UN-: 6] 1706. Unhandled ppl. a. [Ux-* 2] 
1558. 


Rr 
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Unha-ndsome, a. 1530. [UN- 1.] 1. Not 
handsome in appearance; plain, uncomely. 
12. Unhandy, inconvenient 1000. 13. In- 
expert, unskilful. SHaxs. 4. Unfitting, un- 
becoming, unseemly; discourteous, mean 
1045. b. Not generous or liberal 1800. 

1. Socrates was the most nasty and unhandsom 
of all men living 1653. Being generally well- 
shaped, and not u. 1787. A large u. house 1895, 
2. The night (perdy) is unhansome to woorke in 
UDALL. 4. The u. attributes you so often give me 
HOBBES. Let mee conjure you not to doe a thing 
soe unhandsom 1658. Hence Unhandsome-ly 
ady., ness. 

Unha:ndy, a. 1004. [UN- 1.] 1. Not easy 
to handle or manage; awkward, clumsy. 2. 
Not skilful in using the hands, lacking in 
dexterity 1669. Hence Unha'ndily adv. 
KIPLING, 

Unha-ng, v. late ME. [UN-* I.] 1. trans. 
To take down from a hanging position. b. 
Naut. To unship (a rudder) 1600, 2. To undo 
the hanging of (a person) 1829. 

Unha:nged, ppl. a. 1440. [UN-' 2.] Not 
(yet) executed by hanging. 

"There liues not three good men vnhang'd in 
England SHAKS. The greatest rascal u. 
‘THACKERAY, 

Unha-ppily, adv. late ME, [UN-! 5.] 1. 
By mischance; unfortunately, unluckily ; re- 
grettably. b. Used parenthetically or in 
loose construction 1586. 2. In an unsatis- 
factory way; disastrously; unsuccessfully, 
late ME. 3. Without happiness 1087. +4. 
Unpleasantly near the truth 1002. tb. Un- 
favourably. SHAKS, 

1. Worc'ster (who had escap'd vnhappily His 
death in battel) on a Scaffold dies DANIEL. That 
War in which the King was so. unhappyly engaged 
against Spain CLARENDON. b. U. the splendid 
qualities of John Churchill were mingled with alloy 
of the most sordid kind MACAULAY. 2. I promise 
m the effects he writes of, succeede vnl ME 

HAKS. The giddy girl who married u. 1770. 
Persons who manage so u. what they mean for 
civilities Scorr, 3. Where little Rawdon passed 
the first months of his life, not u. THACKERAY. 
A. Ham. IV. v. 13. 

Unha-ppiness, 1470. [UN- 6.) 1. Mis- 
fortune, mishap, ill luck. Obs. or arch. 2. The 
condition of being unhappy in mind 1722, 

1. I haue not that vnhappinesse, to be A Rich 
Mans Sonne 1021, 

Unha:ppy, a. ME. [UN-' I.] 1. Causing 
misfortune or trouble (to oneself or others); 
objectionable or miserable on this account. 
2, Illfated, unlucky; miserable in lot or 
circumstances, Also, in later use, wretched 
in mind, ill content. late ME. b. Unsuccess- 
ful; apt to make mistakes 1651. c, Of places: 
Subject to, suffering from, misfortunes or 
evils 1591. 3. Associated with, bringing 
about or causing, misfortune or mishap; 
disastrous. late ME. b. Inauspicious 1533. 
c. Infelicitous 1719. 4. Of conditions: 
Marked by misfortune or mishap; miserable, 
wretched. late ME. 

1. These u. Highland clans are again breaking 
into general commotion Scorr, 2. The seamen 
might conjecture some u. mortal to be shut up in 
the box Swirr. b. He is as u. a person in 
Philology, as any that have pretended so much 
acquaintance with it 1662. c. The bands which, . 
wasted these u. districts MACAULAY. 3. He had an 
u. propensity to drinking LOCKHART. b. Wretches 
borne vnder vnhappie starre SPENSER, 4. You oft 
declaim on man's u, fate 1712. Their u. social 
position 1838. So f Unha · pp v. trans. to make u. 
or unfortunate 1058. 

Unha:rbour, v. 1576. [UN- g.] (rans. To 
dislodge (a deer) from covert. 

Unha:rdened ppl. a. [UN-' 2] SHAKS, Un- 
ha-rdy a. [UN-' 1] late ME. Unha:rmed ppl. a. 
[Ux-' 9] ME. Unha'rmful a. (UN- 1] 1538, -ly 
adv. Unha:rming ppl. a. [UN- 4] 1795. Un- 
harmo:nious a, UN- 1] 1634, -ly adv. 

Unha:rness, v. late ME. [UN-* 2, 2 b. 
1. trans. To divest of armour. 2, To take off 
the harness from; to unyoke 1611. 

2. fig. When two unfortunately met are by the 
Canon fore't to draw in that yoke. .till death 
unharnesse em Mit. Hence Unha:rnessed ppl. 


a, 

Unha-rnessed, ppl. a. 1513. [UN-' 2.] 
1. Not in armour. 2. Not harnessed 1608, b. 
Not adapted for industrial use 1003. 

2. b. U. rapids wasting fifty thousand head an 
hour KIPLING, 

Unna'rvested ppl. a. [UN-! 1] 1867. Unha:sp 
v. [UN-* 2 b] Gte ME. Unhassting ppl. a. 
[UN-' 4] 1839. Unha:sty a. [UN- 1] SPENSER. 


UNHAT 


Unhart v, [UN-* 2, 5] 1611, Unha-tched ppl. 
4. [UN-! 2] 1001. 

tUnha-tched, ppl. a. 1601. 
Unhacked; unstained —1619. 

di is a knight dubb'd with vnhatch'd Rapier 

HAKS. 

Unha-tted a, [UN- 3] 1832. Unhau-nted ppl. 
a, [UN-! 2] 1533. Unha-zarded ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 
1588. Unha-zardous a. [UN-' 1] 1682. 

Unhea:d, v. late ME. (UN-* 2.) 1. trans. 
To behead. Now rare. 2. To deprive or 
divest of a top, or end 1611. 

Unhea:ded a, [UN-' 3] 1580. Unhea-lable a. 

Uw-' 1] late ME. Unhea-led ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 

E. Unhea'lth [UN-' 6] OE. Unhealthful a. 
[UN-' 1] 1580, -ness. 

Unhealthy (onhelpi) a. 1595. [UN-' I.] 
1. Not possessed of good health; weak, sickly 
1611. b. Path. Not in a sound or healthy con- 
dition; diseased 1813. 2. Prejudicial to 
health; insalubrious; unwholesome; in recent. 
use, trivially (War slang), unsafe. 1595. 3. fig. 
Deleterious to morals or character 1821. 

1. b. When a wound becomes u., as surgeons 
term it 1877. 2. The most u. season of the year 
1800. 3. I do feel the differences of mankind. to an 
u, excess LAMB. Hence Unhea-lthily adv., -ness. 

Unhea:rd, ppl. a. ME. [UN- 2.] 1. Not 
apprehended by the sense of hearing; not 
heard. b. Not having been allowed a hearing 
1595. 2. Not before heard of ; unknown, new, 
strange. (Now always with of.) late ME. 

1. He drew not nigh u. MILT. b. I will not con- 
demn vou u, 1055. 2. The vngracious and vn- 
herde wickednesse of Iason COVERDALE 2 Macc. 
4:13. Inflieting vnheard-of tortures 1615. 

Unhea:rt, v. 1593. [UN-* 2.] To deprive of 
heart; to dishearten. 

Yet to bite hislip, And humme at good Cominius, 
much vnhearts mee SHAKS. 

Unhea:rty a. (now rare) [UN-' 1] 1440. Un- 
hea:ted ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1091. Unhea-ven v. 
Un-* 3] 1609, Unhea-venly a. [UN- 1] 1752. 

inhe-dged ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1648, Unhee-d v, 
[UN-! 7] 1847, Unhee-ded ppl. a. ILN- 2] 1611, 
-ly adv. Unhee-dful a. [UN-! 1] 1570, -ly adv., 
-ness. 

Unhee-ding, ppl. a. 1737. (UN-' 4.] 1. 
Heedless, inattentive. 2. Const. of, or with 
direct obj. 1795. 

2. I ramble 

roffered aid, 

ee-dingly adv, 

Unhe-le, v. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. unhelan, f. 
UN-* + HELE v.] To uncover; to strip of 
covering; fig. to discover, reveal. 

Unhe'lm v. [UN-* 2, 5] late ME. Unhe-Imed 
p a. [UN-! 2] 1795. Unhe'lmeted (ppl.) d. 

N-' 2] 1823, 


[Uw-' 2.] 


of the storm 1795, Then, u. his 
rma descends 1892, Hence Un- 


inhe'Ipable a. [UN- 1] 1886, 

nhe:Iped ppl. a. [UN-! 2] late ME. Unhe-Ipful 
a. [UN-! 1] SHAKS., -ness. Unhe'l 
UN- 4] 1604. 


[UN-! 2.] 1. 
Not hacked or cut with weapons. 2. Not 
hewn or eut into shape; not shaped by 
hewing. late ME. b. fig. Rugged, unpolished, 
rough 1659. 

2. b. The difference between a rough, u. soldier, 
and a polish'd Gentleman 1703. 

Unhi-d ppl. a. UN. 2] ME. Unhi-dden ppl, a. 
N-! 2] SHAKS. Unhi-de v, [UN- 1] ME. 

nhi-ndered ppl. a. | UN-! 2] 1615. 

Unhi-nge, v. 1612. [UN-* I.] 1. trans. To 
take (a door, etc.) off the hinges; to remove 
the hinges from; to open in this way 1616. 2. 
To unbalance, unsettle, upset, disorder (the 
mind, a person, his opinions, convictions, 
ete.) 1612. 3. To deprive of stability or fixity; 
to throw into confusion or disorder 1664, b. 
esp. To unsettle (an established order of 
things) 1679. 4, To detach or dislodge from 
something 1655. 

1. Our hogges having found a way to unhindge 
their barne doores 1634. 2. The nerves of 
Mahomet were completely unhinged 1867. b. 
One Blow from unforeseen Providence unhing'd 
me at once DE FOE. 3. The supplies are coming in 
very irregularly and u. the trade 1886. 4. Minds 
that have been unhinged from their old faith and 
love GEO. ELIOT. Hence Unhi-nged ppl. a. Un- 
hi-ngement, the act of unhinging; the fact of 
being unhinged. 

Unhi-red ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1617. Unhisto-ric 
a. [UN-! 1] 1862. 

Unhisto-rical, a. 1611. [UN-' L] 1. Not 
in accordance with history. 2. Not recorded 
in true history; not having actually occurred 
1848. Hence Unhisto-rically adv. 
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Unhi:tch, v. 1706. [Ux- 2 b.] 1. trans. To 
detach (a horse, etc.) from a vehicle, etc. or 
from something to which its head is tied. 2. 
To detach or unfasten (a thing) 1876. 

Unhi-ve v. [UN-* 3] 1729. Unhoa-rd v. [UN-* 3] 
Hx Unho-Ipen ppl. a. (arch.) [UN- 2] late 


Unho:ly, a. and sb. [O E. unhàlig, f. UN-1 + 
halig Hoty a.) 1. Not holy, impious, pro- 
fane, wicked. 2. collog. Awful, dreadful 1865. 
B. sb. An u. person or thing (rare) 1831. 
Hence Unho-ily adr, Unho-liness. 

Unho-mely a. [UN-' 1] 1871. Unhomoge-ne- 
ous a, [UN-! 1] 1828. 

Unho:nest, a. Now arch. or dial. ME. 
[UN-' 1.] 1. Physically or morally objection- 
able, offensive, or unpleasant; indecent, 
filthy, vile. b. Unseemly, unbecoming, im- 
proper. late ME. 2. Morally unfitting or 
unbecoming; unseemly, immodest, lewd; 
dishonourable, discreditable. late ME. 3. Of 
persons: Not honourable, respectable, or of 
good repute; bad or immoral in character or 
conduct. late ME. 4. Dishonest 1545. 

1. Whatsoever thyng wer not of it self u., he 
affermed not to bee unhoneste in open presence 
UDALL, 2. Taking delight in hearing u. things 
1645. 3. This untrew, u. and "Aem persone 
HarL. 4. How vnhonest is that labourer, who 
will not worke for his wages? 1603. So Un- 
Honestly adv. (obs. or dial.), Unho-nesty (obs. or 

'ial.). 

+Unho-nourable a, [Ux- 1] -1035. Un- 
ho-noured ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1513. Unhoo-d v. 
[Ux-* 2] 1575. Unhoo-ded ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1575. 

Unhoo:k, v. 1611. (UN-* 2 b.] 1. trans. To 
detach from a hook; to unfasten or open in 
this way. 2. To unfasten the hooks of (a 
dress). Also with personal obj. 1840. 3. To 
disengage (one's arm) from another's 1865. 

Unho:ped, ppl. a. late ME. [UN-' 2.] fl. 
Unforeseen —1697. 2. Not hoped for. Now 
rare. late ME. tb. advb. By unexpected good 
fortune, beyond hopes —1830. 3. Not hoped 
[tor looked) for 1598. 

1. Amazed at this u. danger 1575. 2. Such, as fill 
my heart with vnhop'd ioyes SHAKS. b. Though 
Jove hath given me to behold, Unhop'd, the land 
again COWPER. 3. These u.-for circumstances 


1857. 
Unho-peful a, [UN-! 1] 1450, -ly adv., -ness. 
Unho'ping ppl. a. [UN-' 4] 1628. Unho-rned 


ppl. a. UN- 2] 1570. 

Unho'rse, v. late ME. (UN-* 1.] 1. trans. 
To throw or drag (a rider) from his horse, esp. 
in battle. b. fig. To discomfit, overthrow. 
Now rare. 1577. c. pass. To be thrown from a 
horse 1583. 2. To unharness the horses from 
(a carriage, gun, etc.) 1054. 

1. b. Thou hast unhorsed me with that very 
word Scorr. 
itable a. (now rare) [UN-' 1] SHAKS. 
v. [UN-* 3] late ME. Unhou'sed ppl. 
a. [UN-! 2] 1582. 

Unhouseled (»nhau z'ld), ppl. a. Now only 
after Shaks. [UN-' 2] Not having received 
Holy Communion. 

VE Ae disappointed, vnnaneld Ham. 
I. v. 77. 

Unhu:man, a. 1549. [UN- 1.] 1. Inhuman, 
inhumane, unmerciful, cruel. Now rare. 
2. Transcending the human; super-human 
1782. 3. Not pertaining to mankind 1885. 

1. He was sent away pennyless. from the house 
of his u. father FIELDING. 2. Exalted to u. 
happiness 1782. 3. ‘How is this?’, he cried, in a 
sharp u., voice 1885. 

Unhu:manize v. UN- 4 c] 1752. Unhu:mble 
a. [UN-! 1] 1611, Unhu'mbled ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 
1604. Unhu-morous a, [UN-' 1] 1881. 

Unhu'ng, ppl. a. 1648. [UN- 2.] 1. Not 
furnished with hangings. Now rare. 2. Not 
(yet) hanged 1840. b. Not hung up (for ex- 
hibition) 1880. 

2. One of the greatest scoundrels u. DICKENS. 

Unhu:nted, ppl. a. 1572. [UN-' 2.] 1. Of 
districts, etc.: Not hunted in. 2. Not hunted 
or chased 1648. 

Unhurrried ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1768, -ly adv. Un- 
hu-rrying ppl. a. [UN-' 4] 1768. Unhurrt ppl. a. 
{Uy-' 2] ME. Unhurrtful a. [Ux-! 1] 1549, -ly 
adv., -ness. Unhu'rting ppl. a. [UN-' 4] 1613. 

Unhu:sbanded, ppl. a. 1538. [UN-! 2.] 1. 
Not improved by husbandry; untilled, un- 
cultivated. 2. Having no husband 1797. 

Unhu sk, v. 1596. [UN-* 3.] 1. (rans. To 
divest of husk or shell 1598. 2. fig. To strip 
of a covering or disguise; to expose 1596. 
Hence Unhu:sked ppl. a.* 
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Unhu:sked, ppl. a,’ 1769. 
stripped of the husk. 

Unhygie-nic a. [UN-' 1] 1883, -ally adr, Un- 
hy-mned ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1851. Unhypo-the- 
cated ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1802. Unhyste-rical d. 
[UN-! 1] 1886. 

Uni- (yū-ni), repr. L. uni-, comb. form of 
unus one, forming the first element in many 
words with the sense ‘having, composed or 
consisting of, or characterized by one (thing 
specified by the second element)’. The 
older examples are directly adopted from 
French or Latin, as UNANIMOUS, UNIVERSAL, 
In the 15th and 16th centuries additional 
words were formed of L. elements and on L. 
analogy; in the 17th and 18th the prefix 
gained currency and appeared in some 
abnormal functions, as unifold, unisoil; and 
in the 19th it came into frequent use in 
forming scientific and technical terms, esp, 
in Bot, and Zool. The second element of 
these compounds is usually of L. origin, but 
the prefix has been combined with English 
forms or words, and has been used occas. in 
place of the Gr. equivalent Mono-, (In 
scientific works the figure 1 is often sub- 
stituted for uni-, as in 1-bracleate.) 

1. Forming adjs. with the general sense ‘having, 

rovided with, composed or consisting of, charac- 

rized by one (thing specified or connoted by the 
second element)’, Many of these compounds are 
self-explanatory. Utmiarti-culate Ent., Zool., 
having a single joint. U:niauri-culate(d Zool. 
having a single auricle or auriculaie process. 
Uniaxial Optics and Cryst., having one optical 
axis; Bot. and Zool. = MONAXIAL d. Unica‘~ 
meral, having, consisting of, or characterized by 
one legislative chamber.  Unicodor, Uni- 
co-lorous, Unico-loured Nat, Hist., of a single 
uniform colour. Unico rneal Zool, of an 
ocellus: having a single cornea. Unicu-spidate, 
ending in one cusp or point. U:nidime:nsional, 
of one dimension. U:nidire-ctional Zleetr., (of 
currents) moving in one direction. Uni filar 
(-failài), of a magnetometer, etc., having or 
suspended by a single thread or fibre, Uni- 
flo'rous Bot., having or bearing only one flower. 
Unifo'liate, -fo-liolate Bot., of leaves, etc.: con- 
sisting of one leaflet; of plants: having such 
leaves, Unila-biate Bot., Ent., having one lip. 
Unili-near Math., involving one line only. Uni- 
lingual, pertaining to one language only; know- 
ing or employing only one language. Unili-teral, 
involving the use of, or consisting of, only one 
letter. Unilo:bular Path., of cirrhosis: charac- 
terized by hypertrophy of single lobules; hyper- 
trophic. " Unilo-cular, having, consisting of, 
characterized by, only one loculus; one-celled. 
Unino-dal, having one node or nodal point. 
Uninu:clear, having, or characterized by, one 
nucleus. Unio-cular, of, pertaining to, or 
affecting one eye; fig. characterized by the use of 
one eye only. Unio'vular, -o-vulate, produced 
by or containing one ovule. Unipa'rient = 
UNIPAROUS 1. Unipa-rtite Math., consisting of or 
involving a single part. U-niped, having only one 
foot (or leg). Unipe'rsonal, consisting of a single 
person or individual; having or existing as one 
person; hence U:nipersona‘lity. Unise-rii 
-se'riate Bot., Zool., etc., arranged in or col 
sisting of one series or row; characterized by such 
a form or arrangement. U:nitenta:cular. U:ni- 
ungui-culate, having one unguis or claw. 

2. Forming sbs. U-nicell Bol., a unicellular 
plant. U-nicode, a telegraphic code in which one 
word or set of letters represents a sentence or 
phrase; a telegram or message in this, U-nicycle 
U.S., a vehicle having only one wheel; esp. à 
monocycle used by acrobats or for gymnastic dis- 

lays. U-niped, a creature having only one foot 
tor leg. U-nireme [L. remus oar], an ancient 
vessel or galley having one bank of oars. Uni- 
tri-nity, unity in trinity. 

Uniat, Uniate(yü-niret, -ét). 1833. [- Russ. 
untyal, f. ániya - L. unio UNION.] A Russian, 
Polish, or other member of that part of the 
Greek Church which, while retaining its own 
liturgy, acknowledges the Pope’s supremacy. 
b. attrib. or as adj. Of, adhering or pertaining 
to, or denominating the United Greek 
Churches 1855. Yu 

b. The much persecuted Uniate or Gree 
Catholic creed 1905. a 

Unica:psular, a. 1720. [f. UNI- + CAPSULE 
+ At.] Bot. Of a pericarp: Having a single 
capsule. Of a plant: Having such a pericarpi 

Unicellular (yüniseliilài), a. 1858. S 
UNI- + CELLULE + ARI. ] Biol. I. Compose 
or consisting of a single cell; applied esp. to 
organisms belonging to the primary divisions 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Also 
as sb. 2. Characterized by the formation or 


[UN- 2.] Not 


UNICIST 


presence of a single cell or cells 1863. Hence 
Unicellula:rity. 

Unicist (yinisist). 1807. [f. L. unicus one 
+ Asr.] I. A believer in the unicity of the 
Godhead. 2. Med. A believer in unicity 1890. 

Unicity (yünisiti. 1691. [XVII poss. — 


med.L. unicitas (Blaise), var. of unitas (of 
the Trinity); otherwise f. L. unicus one, 
unique; see -1TY. Cf. Fr. unicité.] 1. The fact 


of being or consisting of one; oneness. b. 
Med. The theory that syphilis is caused by 
one kind only of venereal virus 1861. 2. The 
fact or quality of being unique 1859. 

Unicorn (yünikjm). ME. I- (O)Fr. 
unicorne — L. unicornis one-horned, (Vulg.) 
unicorn, f. unus one + cornu horn, rendering 
Gr. uovóxepos.] 1. A legendary animal usu. 
regarded as having a horse's body and a single 
long straight horn projecting from its fore- 
head. (The horn of this animal was reputed 
to possess medicinal or magical properties, 
esp. as an antidote to or preventive of 
poison.) b. Used in ME. and later versions of 
the OT. to render the Vulgate unicornis or 
rhinoceros (Greek yovdxepws), as tr. Heb. rem. 
where the R. V. has wild-or. ME. 2. A 
representation of this animal, esp. in Her. asa 
charge or (usu.) as a supporter of the Royal 
Arms. late ME. 3. Sc. One of the pursuivants 
of the Lyon King of Arms 1445. 4. Hist. A 
Scottish gold coin (= 18 shillings Scots) 
current in the 15th and 16th centuries 1487. 
5. Astr. A southern constellation 1771. 6, A 
carriage, etc., drawn by three horses, two 
abreast and one in front; now usu., a team of 
horses so arranged 1785. 17. The one-horned 
rhinoceros —1700. 8. The narwhal or sea- 
unicorn 1694. b. A unicorn-shell 1711. 

Comb., chiefly in names of animals or plants 
characterized by a projecting horn-like process or 
spine suggesting the unicorn's horn: u.-bird, the 
horned screamer, Palamedea cornuta; -fish, 
narwhal = sense 8; -plant, any of various 
N. Amer. plants, esp. Martynia proboscidea, the 
capsule of which terminates in two horn-like 
spines; -shell, a marine gasteropod having a 
horn-like lip projecting from the shell, now esp. 
one belonging to the genus Monoceros. b. Comb. 
with unicorn's: unicorn's horn, a horn of the 
rhinoceros, narwhal, or other animal reputed to 
be obtained from a u., freq. mounted or made into 
a cup, and employed as a preventive of or charm 
against poison; {the material of this powdered 
and used medicinally, esp. as an antidote against. 
poison. Hence Unico-rnic a. (rare) resembling, 
having the form of, a u. 

Unicum (yà:nikim). Pl, unica (yd@-nika), 
1885. [L., n. sing. of unicus UNIQUE a.) A 
unique specimen. 

Unicursai (yanikd-asil), a. and sb. 1866. 
lt. UNI- + L. cursus course + -AL' 1.] Math. 
A. adj. Having, traversing, or being on one 
course or path. B. sb. A unicursal curve. 

Unidea'd (nn, id), a. 1752, [UN-! 2.] 
Not furnished with an idea. 

Unideal (on,oidi-ül) a. 1751. [UN-' 1. ] fi. 
Conveying or expressing no idea 1792. 12. 
Destitute of ideas 1801. 3. Not following an 
ideal 1760. 4. Not inspired by or exhibiting 
idealism 1846, 

Unidentified ppl. d. [UN-' 2] 1860. Utn- 
idioma:tic a. [UN-' 1] 1822. Unido-latrous a. 
[Ux-! 1] 1841. 

Unific (yuni-fik), a. 1788. [f. UNIFY, after 
deify|deific, pacify|pacifie; see -Fic. Ct. 
med. L. unificus unifying (IX).] That unifies; 
producing unity. 

Unification (yū:nifikë-fən). — 1851. t. 
UNIFY (see -FICATION), perh. after Fr. unifica- 
tion.) The action or process of unifying; re- 
duction to unity or to a uniform system; the 
result of this. 

Uniform (yü-nifjam), sb. 1748. [After Fr. 
uniforme, subst. use of the adj.] 1. A dis- 
tinctive dress of uniform materials, colour, 
and eut, worn by all the members of a parti- 
cular military, naval, or other force to 
which it is recognized as properly belonging 
and peculiar, b. A distinctive uniform dress 
worn by the members of any civilian body or 
association of persons 1837. c. A single suit 
of such dress 1783. 2. attrib. a. Belonging to or 
forming part of a uniform, as u. coat 1807. b. 
188 uniform, uniformed, as u. policeman 


None shall fight who do not wear the u. of one 
of the armies engaged 1879. b. The proposed u., 
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sir, of the Pickwick Club DICKENS. Hence U-ni- 
formed a. in or wearing u. 

Uniform (yinifozm), a. 1540, [- (O)Fr. 
uniforme or L. uniformis, f. unus UNI- 4 
forma FoRM.] 1. Having, maintaining, or 
occurring in the same form always; the 
same or alike under allconditions; unvarying. 
b. Of persons, etc. Hence, constant in 
respect of conduct or opinion; consistent. 
1551. c. Of clothing, etc.: Of the same 
pattern, colour, and material amongst a 
number or body of persons 1746. 2, Having or 
presenting the same appearance or aspect; 
hence, having a plain, unbroken, or un- 
diversified surface or exterior 1550. 3. Of 
motion, dimensions, etc.: Free from fluctu- 
ation or variation in respect of quantity or 
amount 1559. 4, Of the same form, character, 
or kind as another or others; conforming to 
one standard, rule, or pattern; alike, similar 
1548. 

1. That all our Subjects could be brought to 
agree in a uniforme Worship of God 1662. b. A 
man so u. as to have nothing of Inequality. . in his 
Actions DRYDEN. c. The practice of clothing 
soldiers, by regiments, in one u. dress 1890. 2. 
The street. .is one of the longest, straightest, and 
most u. in Europe 1756. His jerkin, hose, and 
cloak, were of a dark u. colour SCOTT. This piece 
of glass..being perfectly u. in its internal 
structure FARADAY. 3. Velocit: x be 
the same at every instant 1879. Ho 
churches are bound to be u. in their ceremonies 
HOOKER. When two figures are composed of 
similar parts, they are said to be u, 1762. The 
copies sold. were found to be exactly u. 1867. 
Hence U-niform-ly adv. 1549, -ness. 

Uniform, v. 1681. f. UNIFORM sb. and d.] 
1. trans. To make uniform. 2. To put into 
uniform 1894. 

1. The..travesties which words underwent be- 
fore they were uniformed by Johnson and 
Walker 1870. 

Unifo-rmal, a. Now rare. 1573. [f. UNI- 
FORM a. + -AL'1.] Uniform. 

U-niformist. 1885. [f. UNIFORM a. + -IST.] 
One who believes in or advocates uniformity, 
esp. in respect of religious doctrine or ob- 
servance. 

Uniformitarian (yünifjxmité"riün), sb. 
and a. 1840. [f. next + -ARIAN.] A. sb. 1. 
Geol. One who attributes geological pro- 
cesses and phenomena to forces operating 
continuously and uniformly. (Opp. to 
CATASTROPHIST.) 2. = prec. (rare) 1890. B. 
adj. 1. Geol. Of, characteristic of, or held by 
uniformitarians 1840. b. In accordance with 
the theory of the uniformitarians 1809. c. Of 
persons: That is a uniformitarian 1804. 2. Of 
or pertaining to, advocating or practising, 
uniformity in something 1897. Hence 
U:niformita-rianism. 

Uniformity (yünifóüamiti) late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. uniformité or late L. uniformitas, f. L. 
uniformis; see UNIFORM a, -ITY.] The 
quality or condition of being uniform, in 
various senses. b. Conformity to (or com- 
pliance with) one standard of opinion, 
practice, or procedure, esp. in religious 
observance 1549. c. spec. in Geol. Cf. UNI- 
FORMITARIAN. 1837. d. With a and pl. A 
particular instance of this condition; a uni- 
form feature, law, etc. 1665. 

The u. of life must be sometimes diversified 
JOHNSON. Variety is more pleasing than u. 
HocaRTH. b. Three. Reverend Divines, who. . 
can give à good Account of his Vertue, U., and 
Learning 1708. Act of U., in Eng. Hist., any of 
three Acts (1549, 1559, 1662) regulating public 
worship, which prescribed the use and agoe p ranog 

hi ks of Common Prayer published in 
c. It is very conceivable that 
be part and parcel of u. 


those years. 
catastrophes may 
HUXLEY. 

Unify (yi-nifai), v. 1502, l- (O)Fr. unifier 
or late L. unificare; see UNI-, -FY.] trans. To 
make, form into, or cause to become one; to 
unite, consolidate. Hence U-nifying ppl. a. 

Unige-niture. 1659. (- late (eccl) L. 
unigenitus only-begotten, or f. UNI- + 
GxNITURE.] 1. Theol. The fact of being the 
only-begotten Son. 2. The fact of being an 
only child; the practice of having only one 
child 1887. 

Unila-teral, a. 1802. [f. UNI- + LATERAL. 
Cf. Fr. unilatéral.] 1. a. Bot. Of a raceme or 
panicle; Having the flowers on one side of 
the peduncle. Also, of a cyme: Having a 
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branch or axis on one side only. b. Bot., 
Zool. Arranged or produced on one side of an 
axis or surface; directed towards one side 
1870. 2. Of or pertaining to, oceurring on or 
affecting, one side of an organ or part 1843. 
b. Path. Affecting or developed on one side of 
the body only 1876. c. Phonetics, Produced 
with the glottis open on one side only 1807. 
3. Of one party or side only, not reciprocal 
1802. b. Law. Binding or imposed on one 
party only; without reciprocal obligation 
1802. 4. One-sided, partial, incomplete 1830. 

4. This is a u. view of the social contract, and 
omits the element of reciprocity MORLEY. 
Hence Unilatera:lity. Unila'terally adv. 

Unillu-minated, ppl. a. 1579. [UN-' 2.] 
1. Notspiritually or mentally enlightened. 2. 
Not lighted up 1824. 

Unillu-minating ppl. a. [UN-' 4] 1882, Un- 
illu:mined ppl. a. |UN-! 2] 1896. Unillus- 
trated ppl. a. (UN-' 2] 1828, Uni*maged ppl. a. 
[Us-' 2] 1648, Unima-ginable d. [UN-' 1] 
1611, -ness, -ably adr. Unimarginative a, 
[UN-! 1] Worpsw,, -ly adv., -ness. Unima 
feet ppl. a. (UN-! 2] 1548, Üni-mitated ppl. 

N. 2 Ux 2] 
1835. Un- 


l. a. [UN-' 2] 7 

fes: 2) 1655, Unimpa:ssioned ppl. a. (Oko 2) 
Unimpea:chable, a. 1784. [UN- I.] That 
cannot be called in question, doubted, or dis- 
credited, of evidence, witnesses, good 
qualities, ete. Hence Unimpeachabi'lity. 
Unimpea:chableness. Unimpea:chably. 


v. 

Unimpea:ched, ppl. a. late ME. [UN-' 2.] 
11. Not impeded. -late ME. 2. Not assailed, 
accused, or called in question 1583. 

Unimpe:ded ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1760. Un- 
implo-red ppl. a. (UN-! 2] Mint, Unimpo:rt- 
ance [Un-' 6] JOHNSON. Unimporrtant a, 
UN- 1] 1727. Unimpo'sing pl. „ [UN 4] 
1736. Unimpre'gnated ppl. 2. [UN- 2) 1744. 

Unimpre'ssed, ppl. a. 1743. [UN-!2.] tl. 
Not under restraint. YounG. 2. Not affected 
by feelings of respect or awe 1861. 3. Not 
bearing an impression 1868. 

Unimpre'ssible d. [UN-' 1] 1828. Unim- 
pre'ssionable a, UN- 1] 1847. Unimpre'ssive 
a. (UN-! 1] 1796, -ly adv., ness. Unimpri-- 
soned ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1659. 

Unimpro-vable, a. 1000. [UN-' 1.) 1. 
That cannot be cured of faults, ete.; hope, 
lessly bad, not to be made better. 2. Perfect, 
having no fault or deficiency 1822. 

1. A people the most EDDA and unim- 
proveable of all GROTE, 2. You show an absolute 
and u. acquaintance with. , mankind SCOTT. 

Unimpro-ved, ppl. a. 1005. [UN- 2.] 1. 
Not made better; not raised in quality. 2. 
Not turned to use; not taken advantage of 
1781. 

2. They preferred leaving their victory u., to the 
hazard of a general battle 1850, 


Unimpro-ving 11 a. [UN- 4] 1747. Un- 
impu'gnable d. [UN-' 1] 1832. Unimpugned 
ppl. a. (UN-? 2] 1838. Unimpurlsive a. PN. 1] 


1850, -ness. Uninca-rnate a. [UN-' 1] 1087. 
Unincensed ppl. a. [UN- 2) 1504. Unin- 
cluded ppl. a. tint 2] 1775. Uninco'rporate 
a, [UN-' 1] 1821. Uninct Hee pl. 4, 

Unincrea:sable d, UN. 1 


impartial; prejudiced. Now arch. 
unconcerned; interested 1818. So Unin- 
di-fference, Unindi-fferency (now arch.). 
Unindi-fferently adv. 

Unindu:strious a, [UN- 1] 1599. Uninfe:cted 
ppl. a. [UN-* 2] 1628, Uninfe-ctious a. [Ux-! 1] 
1744. Uninfe:sted ppl. a. [UN-' 2] Mit. 

Uninfla‘med, ppl. a. 1620. [UN 2.] tl. 
Not set on fire 1794. 2. fig. Not fired with 
passion, enthusiasm, etc. 1714. 3. Path, Free 
from inflammation 1793. 

Sb Rise odours sweet from incense uninflam'd? 

YOUNG. 

Uninfla‘mmable a. [UN- II 1666. Unin- 
fla · ted ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1861. Uninfle-cted ppl. a. 
[Ux- 2] 1713. Uni-nfluenced ppl. a. [UN- 2] 
1734. Uninflue:ntial a. [UN- 1] 1661, 

Uninfo:rmed, ppl. a. 1597. [UN-! 2.] 1. 
Not informed, instructed, or enlightened on 
some matter or in some respect. 2. Un- 
educated, uninstructed, ignorant 1647. b. 
Marked by lack of enlightenment, informa- 


UNINFORMING 


tion, or knowledge 1796. 3. Not showing 

animation; lifeless, niechanical 1709. 

3. Without this irradiating Power. her most 
rfect Featutes are Uninform’d and Dead 
TEELE. 


Uninfo:rming pe a. [UN- 4] 1709. Unin- 
fringed ppl. a. [Ux- 2] 1610. Uninge'nious a. 
LUX. T 1] 1638. fUninge-nuous a. [UN- 1 
~1670, - adv. Uninha-bitable d. [UN-! 1 
He ness. Uninha:bited ppl. a. |UN-' 
1571. 


initiated ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1678. U:ninitia-tion 
N- 6] 1834, Uni-njured ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1578. 
ninju:rious a. [UN-' 1] 1809, -ly adv, 
Unino-minal (yani-), a. 1881. [- Fr. 
uninominal (1878); see UNI-, NOMINAL d.] 1. 
Based on the principle of one member being 
separately elected by each constituency. 2. 
Having or involving one name, spec. in Nat. 
Hist. 1886. 
Uninquiring ppl a. [UN-' 4] 1804. Unin- 
jui-sitive a. [UN-' 1] 1609. Uninscri-bed ppl. a. 
(UN-! 2] 1704. Uninspe-cted ppl. d. [UN- 2] 
1858. Uninspi-red ppl. a. [UN-' 2] LOCKE. 
Uninspi'ring ppl. a. [UN-' 4] 1815. 
Uninstru-cted, ppl. a. 1598. [UN-' 2.] 1. 
Not instructed or informed; unenlightened, 
ignorant. 2. Not furnished with instructions 
1892. Hence Uninstru-ctedness. 
Uninstru-ctive a. [UN-' 1] 1666, -ly adv. 
Uni-nsulate v, [UN-* 1] 1844. Uni-nsulated 
mpi, a. Hus ! 2] 1794, Uninsu-rable a, [UN- 1] 
1804. Uninsu-red ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1709. U:n- 
intelle-ctual a. [UN-! 1] 1676. 
Unintelligent, a. 1609. [UN-' 1.] 1. 
Without knowledge or understanding of 
something. Now rare. 2. Devoid of intelli- 


terested-ly adv., -ness. 

Uni-nteresting pr. a, [UN-' 4] BURKE, ~ly 
adv., -nes U:nintermi'tted ppl. a. [UN- 2 

1, -| lv. Unintermi'ttent a, [UN- 1 

1850, sly adv. Unintermi-tting ppl. a. (UN-! 4 
1601, -ly adv., -ness. Unintermi-xed ppl. a. 
fev rare) [UN-! 2] 1595. Uninte-rpretable a. 
UN. uh 625. Uninte-rpreted ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 
1662, Uninte-rred ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1648. 
U:ninterru:pted, ppl. a. 1602. (UN- 2.) 
1. Not interrupted or broken in respect of 
continuity or sequence; unintermittent, 
continuous. b. Continuous in surface; 
having no intervals between the parts 1791. 
2. Not disturbed or broken into; not inter- 
rupted by something 1657. 

1. b. The cascade. falls, in one u. sheet 1791. 
Hence Uminterru-pted-ly adv., -ness. 

U'ninterru:ption [UN-',6] 1047. Uninti-mi- 
dated ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1764, Uninto-xicating 

L. a. (uxt 4] 1773, U:nintrodu'ced ppl. a. 

(s: 2| 1743. Uninu-red ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1708. 

ninva:ded ppl. a, [UN- 2] 1647. Uninve'nted 
ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1611. Uninverntive a. [IN. 1] 
1776, ness. Uninve'sted ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1802. 
Uninve'stigable a. [UN- 1] 1677. Uninve-sti- 
gated ppl. a. [UN-! 2) 1816, Uninvi-te v, [UN- 1 


or UN-! 7] 1665. Uninvi-ted ppl. a. JUN. 2] 
16031. Uninvi-tin, KA a. [UN-* QI 0. Un- 
invo:ked. N-t 2] 1718. Uninvo-lved 


ppl. a. 
ppl, a. (UN- 2] 1793. 

Unio (yà-nio). Pl. unios (-0"z), uniones 
Cóvniz), 1824. [L., ‘a single large pearl“. 
Zool. A genus of freshwater bivalves typical 
of the family Unionidz; a mussel of this or a 
related genus, esp. one yielding pearls. 
Hence U-nioid a. resembling or shaped like 
(that of) a u. 

Union’ (yi-nion, yü-nyon). late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. union or eccl.L. unio, unión- the 
number one, unity, f. L. unus ONE; sce -ION.] 
1, The action of uniting one thing to another 
or others, or two or more things together, so 
as to form one whole or complete body; the 
state or condition of being so joined or 
united; combination, conjunction. b. Of 
persons or countries with ref. to joint action 
or policy 1008. c. spec. in Surg. The growing 

together in the process of healing of parts 
separated by fracture, cutting, etc. 1631. d. 
With a and pl. An instance or occasion of 
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this 1570. e. Sexual conjunction (rare) 1728. 
2. The uniting together of the different 
sections, parties, or individuals of a nation or 
other body so as to produce general agree- 
ment or concord ; the condition resulting from 
this 1460. b. Harmony of colour or design 
between the parts of a picture 1704. 3. a. 
Scots Law. The uniting into one tenantry of 
non-contiguous lands or tenements 1603. b. 
Eccl. The uniting of two or more churches or 
benefices into one 1529. 4. The action of 
uniting, or fact of being united, into one 
political body; esp. formation or incorpora- 
tion into a single state, kingdom, or political 
entity, usu. with one central legislature 1547. 
b. Eng. Hist. (witb the and capital): The 
uniting of the English and Scottish crowns in 
1603, or parliaments in 1707; or of the parlia- 
ments of Great Britain and Ireland, dating 
from 1 Jan. 1801. 1603. 5. The joining of two 
persons in matrimony; an instance of this, a. 
marriage 1595. 6. That which is united or 
combined into one; a whole formed by con- 
junction of parts; a combination or com- 
pound 1660. b. An association or league of 
persons or states formed for some common 
purpose or action. Now esp. = TRADE- 
UNION. 1660. c. spec. A legislative con- 
federacy of states or provinces; a con- 
federation or federation; esp. the United 
States of America. (In American use occas. 
restricted to the northern or federal States.) 
1775. d. A number of parishes combined 
under one Board of Guardians for poor-law 
administration; an area or sub-district so 
formed and administered 1834. e. A textile 
fabric composed of two or more different 
materials woven together, esp. of cotton with 
linen, wool, or jute 1844. 7. That which 
unites or connects one thing to another; 
techn., à coupling for pipes or tubes 1850. 8. 
Brewing. One of a series of casks or vats used 
in the union system of cleansing beer 1876. 
9. ellipt. with the a. = U.-flag, UNION JACK 
1769. (b) spec. The union flag inserted in the 
upper inner canton of the ensign; freq. in 
phr. u. down or downwards, i.e. with the flag 
inverted as a sign of distress 1804. b. = U. 
House 1843. c. = U. Society; also, the 
buildings of such a society 1835. 10, attrib. 
and Comb., passing into adj. a. With the 
sense *of or belonging to, promoting or 
advocating, ete. (a particular) legislative 
union' 1707. b. gen. 1723. c. In sense 6 e, as 
u. cloth, goods, etc. 1862. 

1. The U. of the human Nature with the Divine 
1728. Persecution, said Mr. Fox, is a bond of u. 
1789. By the u. and investigation of several data. 
1800. d. A colony having an u. of interest 1817. 
2. There shalbe perfite vnion amo: them with- 
out striffe CROMWELL. b. A figure..though 
deviating from beauty, may still have a certain u. 
of the various parts SIR J. REYNOLDS, 5. Her 
grandfather had been. very much averse to our 
U. THACKERAY. 6. b. The increase of wages is not. 
confined to those trades which have unions 1878. 
€. The South will come back to the U. 1865. 9. a. 
A barge with the U. hoisted at the stern 1865. b. 
I wonder. If I am doomed to die in the Union 
HARDY. c. There existed at Cambridge a certain 
eene club, called the ‘Union’ THACKERAY. 

Special combs.: U. flag, the national flag of 
Great Britain, and (from 1801) of the United 
Kingdom, formed by combining the crosses of St. 
George, St. Andrew, and St. Patrick, retaining the 
blue ground of the banner of St. Andrew; U. 
House, the workhouse of a Poor Law u.; -joint, 
See sense 7; u. nut, (a) a nut used with a screw to 
unite one part to another; (b) the Australian 
timber tree is sapindiformis or its wood; 
-room Brewing, the room containing the unions 
or cleansing vats; -rustic, a British moth, 
Apamea connexa; U. Society, at universities: a 
general club and debating society usu. open to all 
members or all ‘undergraduates of the university; 
u. suit U.S., men's or boys’ combinations; u. 
System Brewing, a method of beer-cleansing. 

ence Unionic (yinig-nik) a. of, pertaining to, 
characteristic of, à union or Union Society. 

U-nion'. arch. ME. [- L. unio, unión- 
(Pliny); see prec., and cf. ONION.] A pearl of 
large size, good quality, and great value. 

Unionid (yü-nionid). 1861. [~ mod.L. 
Unionidz, f. L. unio UNIO; see -ID*.] Zool. 
A member of the Unionidz, a family of 
bivalve molluses typified by the genus Unio. 

Unionism (yü-nioniz'm). 1845. [f. UNION! 
+ -ISM.] The principle or policy of combin- 


UNIQUE 


ing; combination in union as a system of 
social organization. b. — TRADE(S)-UNIONISM 
1869. c. U.S. Advocacy of or belief in 
legislative union between States 1864. d, 
Loyalty to or advocacy of the principles, 
views, or programme of the Unionist Party ; 
the political tenets of a Unionist 1886. 

Unionist (yü:nionist), sb. and a, 1799. ff. 
as prec. + -IST.] A. sb. 1. A believer in 
unionism as a political principle or system of 
organization; esp. one who advocates or 
supports the formation of some particular 
legislative union (usu. with initial capital), 
b. U.S. A supporter of the Federal Union of 
the U. S. A.; esp. an opponent of Secession in 
the Civil War of 1861-5. 1830. c. British 
Politics. A member of the political party 
which advocated or supported maintenance 
of the parliamentary union betweon Great 
Britain and Ireland, formed by coalition be- 
tween Conservatives and Liberal Unionists 
in 1880, and later known indifferently as 
‘Unionist’ or ‘Conservative’ 1886. 2. = 
TRADE-UNIONIST 1834. 3. One who advocates 
or endeavours to promote the union of 
churches 1852, 

2. The charges of conspiracy and violence 
brought against unionists 1879. 

B. attrib. or as adj. 1. Pertaining to or sup- 
porting a legislative union, esp. that between 
Great Britain and Ireland 1816. b. Of or be- 
longing to the Unionist party 1880. 2, Of or 


belonging to trade-unionism or trade- 
unionists 1879, Hence Unionicstic a. 
U-nionize, v. 1841. [f. UNION? + x.] 


trans. To form into a union; to bring (work) 
under trade-union rules; to attract or form 
(workers) into trade-unions. 

Union Jack. 1674. [JAOK sb.] Orig. and 
prop., a small British union flag flown as the 
jack of a ship; later extended to any size or 
adaptation of the union flag, whether used as 
a jack or not, and regarded as the national 
ensign. b. A figure or representation of this 
1848. 

Union pipes, sb. pl. 1851. [perh. — Ir. piob 
uilleann, f. piob pipe + willeann gen. sing. 
of uille elbow.] Irish bagpipes, in which the 
bag is inflated by bellows worked by the 
elbow. 

Uniparous (yuni-pires), a. 1040. (f. 
mod.L. uniparus; see UNI- and -PAROUS.] 1. 
Bearing one at a birth; characterized by this 
kind of parturition. 2. Bol. Of o» cyme: 
Having only one axis or branch; developing à 
single axis at each branching 1839. 

Unipla:nar, a. 1866. [f. UNI- + PLANE sb. 
+ -AR'] 1, Geom. Having or characterized 
by coincident planes. U. node (or point), u 
form of node or conical point in which the 
tangent cone has become a pair of coincident 
planes. 2. Mech. Ot motion: Confined to one 
plane; of or pertaining to such motion 1882. 

Unipo-lar, a. 1812. [f. UNI- + POLE sb.“ + 
-AR'.] 1. Electr. Produced by, proceeding 
from, one magnetic pole; exhibiting one kind 
of polarity. b. Of apparatus: Having, or 
operating by means of, one magnetic pole 
1876. 2, Biol. Of nerve cells: Having one pole 
or fibrous prolongation; connected to the 
nerve-fibre by a single fibrous process 1859. 
Hence Unipola-rity. 

Unique (yuni-k), a. and sb. 1002. [- Fr. 
unique, tunic masc. — L. unicus one and only, 
alone of its kind, f, unus ONE; see -10.]. A. 
adj. 1. Of which there is only one; one and 
only; single, sole, solitary. 2. Having no like 
or equal; superior to or different, from all 
others; unparalleled, unrivalled 1618. 

1. He hath lost. his unic Son 1645. A man.. 
who made Latin scholarship his u. intellectual 
purpose 1873. 2. This is a soueraigne and vnicke 
remedie 1618. Such a u. mortal..no man can 
describe 1871. 

B. sb. 1. A thing of which there is only one 
example, copy, or specimen; esp. such a coin 
or medal 1714. 2, A thing, fact, person, etc. 
that is without equal or parallel in its kind 
1758. 0 

1. A coin, which I have reason to think is a Unie 
1774. 2. He is..quite an u. in this country 
CowPER. Of Lamb's writings..some were 80 
memorably beautiful as to be uniques in their 
class DE QUINCEY. Hence Uni-que-ly adv., 
“ness. Uni-quity, uniqueness. 


UN-IRISH 


Un-IL-rish a. [UN- 1] 1842. Uni-roned 12 1 
[Ux-' 2 late ME. Uni-rritating ppl. a. (UN-+ 


4] 1797. 

Unisexual (yünise-ksiuál) a. 1802. f. 
UNI- + SEXUAL.) 1, Of one sex; having the 
reproductive organs of one or other sex 
developed or present in individuals: a. Bot. 
Of flowers: With either stamens or pistils 
absent or suppressed. Of plants: Having 
such flowers. 1802. b. Of animals or their 
organs 1830. 2, Pertaining or restricted to 
one sex 1885. Hence U:nisexua-lity, the 
condition of being u. U:nise-xually adv. 

Unison (yü-nison, -zon), sb. and a. 1574. 
[- OFr. unison (mod. unisson) or late L. 
unisonus of the same sound, f. L. unus one + 
sonus SOUND sb.'] A. sb. 1. Mus. and 
Acouslics. A. note of the same pitch as 
another; also loosely, & note from which 
intervals are reckoned. Now rare. b. 
Identity of pitch; the relation of two notes 
of the same pitch reckoned as one of the 
musical ‘intervals’ 1575. c. In phr. in w.: 
with identity of note and pitch 1616. d. A 
passage in which different voices or instru- 
ments execute a melody that is the same for 
all parts (or, loosely, different only by an 
interval of an octave or octaves) 1724. e. 
ellipt. for u. string 1820. 2, A union or com- 
bination of concordant sounds; a united and 
unanimous utterance 1806. 3. fig. A thing 
perfectly agreeing or consonant with another. 
Now rare or Obs. 1650. b. Perfect agreement. 
concord, or harmony; harmonious com- 
binations 1054. c. In unison (with), in agree- 
ment or harmony, consonant, harmonious 
1780. 

1. Unisons, tis plain, cannot possibly have any 
Variety 1728. c. The nymphs joined in u., and 
their swains an octave below them STERNE. d. In 
Unisons, or passages where all instruments play 
the same melody, though in different Octaves 
1799. 3. b. Friendship the Vnison of well tun'd 
Hearts 1074. c. It was all in u. words, conduct, . . 
told the same story JANE AUSTEN. 

attrib.: u. stop, in an organ, a stop of the same 
pitch as the diapasons; u. string, in a pianoforte 
or other instrument, a string tuned to the same 
piteh as (or loosely an octave higher than) 
another; u. tune, one to be sung in u.; -tuning, 
the tuning of strings (of a pianoforte, etc.) in u. 

B. adj. 11. Sounding together; fig. in com- 
plete agreement, unanimous ~1762. 2. 
Identical in pitch; singing or sounding in 
unison. Now rare or Obs. 1614. So Uni-sonal 
a. Mus, = next 1; -ly adv. Unisonance 
(rare), agreement or identity of sounds. 
Uni:sonant a. of the same pitch or sound. 

Unisonous (yuni-sénos), a. 1781. If. late 
L. unisonus UNISON + o.] 1. Mus. Of the 
same pitch for the different voices or instru- 
ments; in unison or octaves, not in parts. 2. 
Agreeing, concordant 1812. 

Unit (ya-nit), sb. (and a.). 1570, If. L. unus 
9ne; introduced by John Dee (1570), prob. 
after digit, repl. earlier UNITY.) 1. Math. A 
single magnitude or number regarded as an 
undivided whole and as the ultimate base 
of all number; spec. in Arith., the least 
whole number; the numeral ‘one’, repre- 
sented by the figure 1. b. Any determinate 
quantity, dimension, eto., adopted as a 
Standard of measurement 1738. c. A sub- 
stance adopted as a standard for estimating 
Specific gravity 1820. 2. One of the separate 
Parts or members of which a complex whole 
or aggregate is composed or into it may be 
analysed 1042. b. The lowest constituent 
Dart of a collective body or whole having à 
distinctive existence; such a division or 
group of individuals considered as a basis of 
formation or administration 1847. 3. attrib., 
passing into adj. Of, pertaining or equivalent. 
to(that of) a unit; produced or caused by a u,; 
consisting of, containing, or forming a unit 
or units 1839. 4, As adj. Having the distinct 
or individual existence of a unit 1870. 

1. Note the worde, Vnit, to expresse the Greke 
Monas, and not Vnitie: as we haue all, commonly, 
till now, vsed JOHN DEE. If, as some affirm, the 
unite be no number, but only the source of all 
others 1726, b. The necessity. of the adoption of 
a money U, 1825, The ohm is a u, of resistance, in 
m same manner that an inch is a u. of length 
1870. c. As water is taken as the u. for solids and 
Lieu 80 is atmospheric air for gases 1829. 2. 

e u. of that life. Was for ever withdrawn from 
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the sum of human existence Scorr, b. The 
village is a fraction, but the city is an u. 1847. A 
company is the u. of a regiment 1876. 3. The u. 
current flowing through a conductor u. of length 
will exert the u. force on the u. pole at the u. dis- 
tance 1807. The consumption of wheat per head 
of the population (u. consumption) was over 6 
bushels per annum 1898. 4. All things in the 
du world are u. and individual J. H. 


EWMAN. 
Unitable (yZnoitáb'), a. It. UNITE v. + 
"ABLE.] That can be united; capable of union. 
Unital (yünitàl, a. 1800. lf. UNIT or 
Unity + - 1.) That unites; causing or 
Producing unity or union; of the nature of a 


Unitarian (yanité*-ridn), sb. and a. 1687. 
t. mod. L. unitarius (xvi), f. L. unitas unity: 
See -ARIAN,] A. sb. 1. Theol. One who affirms 
the unipersonality of the Godhead, esp. as 
opp. to an orthodox Trinitarian; spec. a 
member of a Christian religious body or sect 
holding this doctrine. (Usu. with initial 
capital.) b. Any monotheist, esp. a Moslem 
1708. 2. An advocate of a theory or system 
based on unity, e.g. of MONISM in philosophy, 
of centralization, federation, or national 
unity in politics, eto. 1830. 

1. b. His preachers. called aloud on the uni- 
tarians, manfully to stand up against the Christian 
idolaters GIBBON. 

B. adj. 1. Theol. Of or pertaining to, con- 
nected with, the Unitarians or their doc- 
trines; of the nature of, characteristic of, 
Unitarianism 1087. b. Accepting the doc- 
trines, or belonging to a religious body or 
sect, of Unitarians 1691. 2. Of or pertaining 
to, based or founded on, characterized by, 
unity, in various senses 1836. 

1. The U. [conception] which conceives of 
Christ as an exalted human teacher merely 1889. 

These two theories, the one dualistic, the other 
u. 1875. The King of U. Italy 1805. Hence 
Unita-rianism, belief in or affirmation of the 
unity of God, esp. the tenets, principles, or views 
of the Unitarians, 

Unitary (yūnitări), a. 1842. [f. UNIT or 
Unity + -ARY:] 1. Of or pertaining to, 
characterized by, or based upon unity 1847. 
2. Philos. Of or pertaining to, involving, 
unity of being or existence 1842. 3. Of the 
nature of a unit; individual, uncompounded 
1861. b. Serving as a unit of measurement or 
calculation 1889. 4. Of or pertaining to a unit. 
or units. a. Chem. Applied to a theory or 
system in which the molecules of all bodies 
are regarded as units 1865. b. Of an alphabet, 
etc.: In which a single symbol represents 
each sound 1874. c. Arith. Applied to a 
modification of the ‘rule of three’, by which 
the value, extent, etc., of one unit being 
first determined, that of any number is 
found by multiplication 1877. 5. Forming a 
unit with something 1868. 

1. The national and u. tendencies of the people 
LOWELL. 2. Man loves the Universal, the Un- 
changeable, the U. 1842. 3. Each man is at once 
profoundly u. and almost infinitely composite 
1901. Hence Urnitarist, an advocate of a u. 
system of government; spec. a supporter of the 
unity of Italy. 

Unite (ya-noit, yunoit), sb. 1004. f. 
tunite united - L. unitus; see next. Numism. 
An English gold coin first issued by James I 
in 1604 (named with ref. to the Union of the 
Crowns). 

Unite (yunoi:t), v. late ME. [~ unit-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. unire join together, f. unus 
one.] I. trans. To combine or join (a thing or 
things) to or with another or others, to bring 
or put (separate or divided things) together, 
so as to make a connected or contiguous 
whole; to form into, make or cause to be, 
one. b. To combine or amalgamate into one 
body 1591. c. To join (hands), esp. in the 
marriage ceremony 1602. 2, To bring to 
agreement; to combine (persons, ete.) in 
action or interest, or for some purpose 1547. 
b. To join (persons) in marriage 1728. 3. To 
have, possess, or exhibit (functions, qualities, 
etc.) in combination 1796. 4. intr. To enter 
into association or union; to combine 
forces, act in concert with others (in some 
action or to do something) 1613. b. To be- 
come one in feeling or sentiment 1766. 5. To 
form one material whole; to combine 
ph: ; to coalesce 1667. b. spec. in 


UNITY 


Chem. 'To combine by chemical affinity or 
attraction 1800. €, Of troops, eto.: Jo form 
one combined or conjoint body 1700. d. Of 
immaterial things or in non-physical con- 
nection 1795. 

1. Like a broken Limbe vnited SHAKS. Where 
the publique and prizate interest are most closely 
united HoBBES. b. Not believing that the enemy 
could be so soon united CLARENDON, €. Their 
hands were united by the Protestant preacher 
Soorr. Sympathy of Loue vnite our 
thoughts SHAKS. 3. D'Aubigné's style, which 
unites the severe and the ludicrous 1798. 
best for the States to u. or not to u.? W. 
TON. 5. d. The whole body of the coheirs, must 
u. to constitute the heir 1705. Hence Uniting 
vbl, sb. and ppl. a. 

United (yunoi-téd), ppl. a. 1562. If. prec, + 
-ED'.] 1. Joined together; combined, made 
one. 2. Conjoint, in combination; not of 
single origin or constituents; resulting from a. 
union (freq. in titles of amalgamated 
churches and societies) 1586, 

Special Collocations: U. Brethren, the Mora- 
vians; U. Colonies, %) the four colonies of the 
New England Confederation of 1643; (b) the 
thirteen colonies forming the original Republic of 
N. America; U. Greek, a Uniat; U. Irishmen, n 
political association orig. formed to promote 
union between Protestants and Catholics, which 
became a separatist secret society and was con- 
cerned in the rebellion of 1798; so U. Irishman; 
U. Kingdom (abbrev. U.K.), the kingdom of 
Great Britain or (from 1801 to 1922) of Great 
Britain and Ireland; U. Provinces, (a) the seven 
northern provinces of the Netherlands, allied 
from 1579, and later developed into the kingdom 
of Holland; (b) in full U. Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, a district in north British India, consisting 
of the provinces of Agra and Oudh united under a 
governor. Hence Uni-ted-ly adv., -ness. 

United States. 1617. 1, The proper name 
or title of a confederation, federation, or 
union of states. a. = United Provinces of the 
Netherlands (now rare or Hist). b. The 
Republic of N. America. Abbrev. U.S. or 
U.S.A, 1781. c. In other applications 1864, 
2. The form of English spoken in the U. S. or 
regarded as distinctly American 1891, 

Uni-ter. 1587. l. UNITE v. + -ER'] A 
person or agency that brings about union. 

Uniters of states and cities BACON. Money. .the 
great u, of a most divided people SWIFT. 

Unition (yuni'fon). Now rare. 1511. [-late 
and med.L. unitio, -dn-, f. unit-; seo UNITE, 
-ION.] The action of uniting; the fact or con- 
dition of being united; union, junction, 

The vnition of two [livings) in one man 1587. 
The Union or rather U. of a particular Soul and 
particular Body 1733. 

Unitive (yanitiv), a. 1620. [- late and 
med. L. unitivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE. Of. Fr. 
unitif, -ive (XV).] 1. Uniting; causing or 
involving union; spec. in Anat. of fibres, 2. 
Bringing about spiritual union with God 
1059. b. spec. in unitive life, way, oto, 
applied to the third and final stage of 
spiritual advancement 1649. 

1. The u. power of the Intellect 1647. 2. This u. 
poren of the Eucharist 1879. b. The purgative, 
lluminative, and u, stages of devotion 1830, 
Hence U'nitive-ly adv., -ness, 

Unity (yi-niti), ME. (- (O)Fr. unité — L. 
unitas, -lal-, f. unus one; see -ITY.] 1. The 
fact, quality, or condition of being one in 
number; oneness, singleness. b. Math. The 
condition of the unit or number one; the 
numeral one regarded abstractly as the basis 
of number 1570. c. A quantity, magnitude, 
or substance, adopted as the unit of com- 
parison or measurement 1728. 2. ta. = 
Unit 1. —1837. b. One separate or single 
thing, quality, ete.; something complete in 
itself or regarded as such 1587. 3, The 
quality or condition of being one in feeling, 
action, purpose, etc.; harmonious com. 
bination of parties or persons ME. b. At 
unity, in concord or harmony; at one. late 
ME. c. Agreement or concord between 
things. late ME. 4. The fact of forming or 
being united into one whole; union (of 
persons or things, or one with another or 
others). late ME. b. A body formed by 
union, esp. the Unity of the (Moravian) 
Brethren 1780. 5. The quality or fact of being 
one body or whole, esp. as made up of two or 
more parts; an undivided whole, as dist. from 
its parts. late ME. 6. Singleness of design or 
effect in a work of art; consonance of parts 
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with each other and the whole 1712. b. The 
unities, the three principles of the canon of 
dramatic composition laid down by Aristotle 
and observed in the classical French drama, 
according to which a play should consist of 
one main action, represented as occurring at. 
one time (i.e. one day) and in one place 1068. 
7. Continuity, homogeneity; unvaried 
nature; singleness of aim, purpose, or action 
1802. 8. Law. U. of possession, the joint 
possession of two rights by separate titles 
1007. 

1. Our God is one, or rather very oneness, and 
meere unitie HOOKER. b. The quotient is u. when 
the Dividend and the Divisor are equal 1869. 2. 
b. The life and strength of a multitude consisteth 
in vnities 1600. 3. The vnity and married calme 
of States SHAKS. Laud. 8 establish- 
ing u. by uniformity 1830. lerusalem is 
buylded as a cite, that is at vnitie in it self 
COVERDALE Ps. 121, c. There is such vnitie in the 
proofes SHAKS, 4. Our Lord claimed for himself 
a mysterious u. with the Father 1871. 5. Every 

rain Is sentient both in u. and part SHELLEY. 

» Aristotle. allows, that Homer has nothing to 
boast of as to the U. of his Fable ADDISON. 7. The 
possession of this child would give u. to her life 
GEO. ELIOT. 

Univalent (yuni-valént), a. 1809. [f. UNI- 
* valent, deduced from VALENOY 2.] Chem. 
Having a valency of one, having the com- 
bining power of one atom of hydrogen. So 
Uni-valence. Uni-valency. 

Univalve (yi-nivelv), a. and sb. 1661. [f. 
UNI- + VALVE sb.! Nat. Hist. A. adj. a. 
Conch. Of shells: Composed of a single valve 
or piece, Of molluses: Having such a shell. 
b. Ent. Having one valve 1826. B. sb. Conch. 
A u. molluse or shell 1008. Hence U-ni- 
valved, Univa-lvular adjs. Bot. having or 
consisting of one valve. 

Universal (yanivé-asal), a. and sb. late ME. 
[7 Fr. universal (mod. -el) or L. universalis, f. 
universus; See UNIVERSE, -AL! I.] A. adj. 1. 
Extending over, comprehending, affecting, 
orincluding the whole of something specified 
or implied. b. Proceeding from the whole 
body or number without exception; unani- 
mous 1586. c. Qualifying agent-nouns, 
personal designations, or titles; freq. in u, 
bishop, a title assumed by or given to some 
popes. late ME. d. Law. Of or in respect of 
the whole estate or property 1669. 2, Of or 
throughout the universe, the world, or all 
nature; existing or occurring everywhere or 
in all things. late ME. b. Of language, etc.: 
Adopted, (intended to be) used, understood, 
etc., everywhere or by all nations; freq. = 
Latin 1652. 3. Of the Church: Including all 
Christians; catholic 1483. 4. Constituting or 
forming, existing or regarded as, a complete 
whole; entire, whole. (In 16th c., freq. of the. 
world, earth, etc.) 1470. 5. Of persons, ete.: 
Having a wide range of knowledge orinterest; 
widely accomplished; not specialized; versa- 
tile 1520. c, Embracing or covering all (or a 
great variety of) subjects, branches of 
knowledge, etc. 1638. 6. Logic. Applicable to, 
relating to, involving, the whole of a class or 
genus, or all the individuals or species com- 
posing it; spec. of a proposition: Predicable 
of each of the things denoted by the subject. 
1551. b. Of a law or rule: Valid in all cases 
1583. 7. Of implements, machines or their 
parts, etc.: Adjustable to all requirements; 
adapted to various purposes, sizes, etc. 
Freq. u. joint, one allowing free movement in 
any direction of the parts joined. 1676. 8. 
absol. The whole of, all of (something ex- 
Dressed or implied); spec. in Logic and 
Philos. the whole class or genus, as dist. 
from the individuals comprising it. late ME. 

1, Grammar u.; that grammar which. only 
respects those ipu that are essential to 
them all 1751. The battle was general, the over- 
throw universal DISRAELL 2. Her inchanting 
son Whom U. nature did lament Mur. 3. The 
Catholick Church, that is, God’s whole or uni- 
versall Assembly 1645. 4. "Twas for nothing in 
the u. world but for killing a rich Patient 1649. 
‘Thine this u. Frame MILT. 5. Shakespeare had an 
u. mind DRYDEN. He sets up for an u. man, 
because he has a small tincture of every science 
SMOLLETT. 7. An u. chuck for holding any kind of 
work which is to be turned 1825. 

Collocations: u. arithmetic, algebra; u. suf- 
frage, a suffrage extending to the whole of a com- 
munity, esp. one in which all persons over a fixed 
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age, except lunatics, aliens, and criminals, have 
the right to vote for representatives to a legis- 
lative assembly. 

B. sb. I. Logic and Philos. What is predicated 
of all the individuals or species of a class or 
genus; an abstract or general concept re- 
garded as having an absolute, mental, or 
nominal existence; a universal proposition; a 
general term or notion 1553. 2. That which is 
universal; esp. one who or that which is 
universally potent, current, etc. Now rare. 
1556. 

1. An abstract u., which is properly nothing, a 
conception of our own making BENTLEY. e 
long controversies between the Realists and 
Nominalists concerning the nature of universals 
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Universalism (yinivó'rsliz'm). 1805. [f. 
prec. + -ISM. Cf. Fr. universalisme.) 1. 
Theol. The doctrine of universal salvation or 
redemption. 2. The pursuit of universal 
knowledge or skill; extreme versatility 1827. 
3. The fact or condition of being universal in 
Scope or character; universality 1840. So 
Unive-rsalist sb. esp. Theol. one who be- 
lieves or maintains the doctrine that re- 
demption or election is extended to the whole 
of mankind; spec. in U.S. a member of a sect 
holding this doctrine; adj. universalistic. 
U:niversali'stic a. Theol. of or pertaining to 
Universalism ; universal in scope or character. 

Universality (yünivoime-liti) late ME. 
[~ (O)Fr. universalité or late L. universalitas 
(Boethius), f. L. universalis; see UNIVERSAL, 
-ITy.] 1. The fact, quality, or condition of 
being universal, in various senses. 2. The 
collective whole of something regarded 
collectively, as the world, a people, a nation. 
Now arch. 1561. tb. The whole people or 
state —1075. 13. A general statement, a 
generality 1647. 

1. The antiquitie, and vniuersalitie, of the 
Catholicke Religion 1559. The u. of this mathe- 
matical rule BERKELEY. 2. b. The Common 
happiness of the vniuersalitie RALEGH. 

niversalize (yZnivóasáloiz), v. 1642. [f. 

UNIVERSAL a. + -IZE.] 1. trans. To make or 
render universal; to give a universal charac- 
ter to; to convert from particular or in- 
dividualto general. 2. To bringinto universal 
use, acceptance, or currency 1809. 

Universally (ygnivó-isáli), adv. late ME. 
lt. as prec. + -Lv*.] 1. In every instance; 
without any exception; in every part or 
place; by, among, to, etc., all the persons 
concerned. 2. Logic and Metaph. In relation 
to all the members of a class or genus 1551. 

1. Rye is generally (nay u., I think) allowed to be 
a better bearer than wheat 1765. 2. The term 
"necessary to life’ is affirmed of food, but not u.; 
for it is not said of every kind of food WHATELY. 

Universe (yi-nivéas). 1589. f (O)Fr. 
univers or L. universum the whole world, 
Subst. use of n. of universus all taken to- 
gether, lit. ‘turned into one’, f. unus UNI- + 
versus, pa. pple. of verlere turn.] 1. The 
whole of created or existing things regarded 
collectively; all things, including the earth, 
the heavens, and all that is in them, con- 
sidered as constituting a systematic whole. 
b. With a and pl. 1667. 2. The world or 
earth, esp. as the abode of man or as the 
Scene of human activities 1630. b. fransf. 
The inhabitants of the earth; mankind in 
general 1742. 

1. transf. The four Faculties are supposed to 
make the World or U. of Study 1728. Into the 
heights of Love's rare U. SHELLEY. b. A U. of 
death, which God by curse Created evil MILTON. 
To Newton and to Newton's Dog Diamond, what 
& different pair of Universes! CARLYLE. 2. 
[Wesley] took the u. for his parish 1791. b. Our 
good Edmund, .. Who, born for the u., to party 
gave up what was meant for mankind GOLDSM. 

Universitarian  (yü:nivozsité^riün), a. 
1834. [f. UNIVERSITY + -ARIAN.] Of or per- 
taining to, characteristic of, obtaining in, a 
university. 

Universitas (yinivs-asites). 1765. L.; 
see next. ] Sc. Law. The whole (of an estate 
or inheritance). 

University (yūnivõasīti). ME. E- (O)Fr. 
université — L. universitas the whole, the 
whole number (of), the universe, (in later 
Juridical lang.) society, guild, corporation 
(whence the med. academic use universitas 
magistrorum el scholarium), f. universus; see 
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UNIVERSE, -ITY.] 1. The whole body of 
teachers and students pursuing, at a par- 
ticular place, the higher branches of learning; 
such persons associated together as a society 
or corporate body, having the power of con- 
ferring degrees and other privileges, and 
forming an institution for the promotion of 
education in the higher branches of learning; 
the colleges, buildings, etc., belonging to such 
a body. t2. The whole number or aggregate 
of creatures, persons, things, etc. 1677. +b. 
The universe —1642. 3. Law. University of 
rights and duties, the complex aggregate of 
these attached to a succession, ete, 1832. +4, 
A class of persons regarded collectively; a 
corporate body —1078. 5. attrib. passing into 
adj. Of or belonging to, characteristic of, a u.; 
that is or has been a member of a u.; 
attached to or connected with a u.; ete. late 
ME. 

1. They labour to put out the eyes of this land 
(the Vniuersityes I meane) 1579. The u. of the 
chancellor, masters, and scholars, is one corpora- 
tion 1868. transf. I think you were broght vp in 
the vniuersitie of bridewell; you haue your 
rhetorick so ready at your toongs end 1595. 2. In 
al the hool vnyuersite of thingis and of beingis 
1449, b. Man is a little world and beares the face 
And picture of the Vniuersitie 1598. 4. Although 
kings doe die, the people in the mean time (as 
niether any other Universitie) never dyeth 1643. 

attrib., as u. chair, chest (CHEST 80. 1), course, er- 
tension (EXTENSION 7), lecturer, man, sermon. 

Univocal (yuni-vókàl), a. and sb. 1615. [= 
late L. univocus having one meaning (f. L. 
unus UNI- + voz, voc- VOICE) + -AL'1.] A. 
adj. 1. Having only one meaning or significa- 
tion; not equivocal; unambiguous 1656. 12. 
Uniform, homogeneous —1727. +3. Of or be- 
longing to, characteristic of, things of the 
same name or species; esp. in u. generation, 
normal generation between members of the 
same species —1822. +4. Uttered with or as 
with one voice; unanimous —1734. B. sb. A 
univocalterm 1728. Hence Uni-vocally adv. 
1593. 

Univo-ltine, sb. and a. 1874. |- Fr. uni- 
voltin, -tain, f. uni- UNI- + It. volla turn.] 
A. sb. One of a breed of silkworms producing 
one brood a year. B. adj. Having only one 
brood each year 1883. 

Unja-ded ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1779. Unjau-ndiced 
ppl. a. [UN-* 2] 1792, Unjea-lous a. [UN- 1] 
1673. Unjoi-n v. (now rare) [UN-* 1] ME. 

Unjoi-nt, v. late ME. [UN-* 1.] 1. trans. 
To take apart at the joints; to disjoint, dis- 
locate. 2. fig. To disunite, sever 1561. 

Unjointed, a. 1588. [Uw-' 3] 1. fig. 
Incoherent, disjointed. arch. 2. Without 
joints 1681. 2 

1. This bald, vnioynted Chat of his SHAKS. 

Unjoy-ful d. (UNa 1] ME., -ly adv. Unjoy- 
ous d, UN. 1] Miur. Unju-dged ppl. a. [UN-* 2] 
1647. Unjudi-cial [UN-' 1] 1599, -ly adv. 
Unjudi-cious a. (now rare or Obs.) U- 1] 
1614. Unju-mpable a, [UN- 1] 1886. : 

Unju'st, a. late ME. (Un-' 1.] 1. a. Not 
acting justly or fairly; not observing the 
principles of justice or fair dealing. b. Not in 
accordance with justice or fairness. late ME. 
2. Not upright or free from wrong-doing; 
faithless, dishonest. Now rare. 1500. 

1. a. To compare the universal with the limited 
is to be u. to both 1876. b. Vsurie and vniust 
gaine Prov, 28:8. 2. The lorde commended the 
uniust stewarde TINDALE Luke 10:8. Hence Un- 
ju:st-ly adv., -ness. 
pe a. [UN-1 1] 1641, -ness, -ably 

lv. 

Unju-stified, ppl. a. ME. (Uw-* 2. fl. 
Not brought to justice, not executed —1596. 
2. Not justified, e.g. by faith 1051. 3. Lack- 
ing justification, done without due cause, 
improper, unwarranted. (The current use.) 
1685. 

Unked, unkid (v-nkéd), a. Now ES 
IME. unkid(d, f. UN- + pa. pple. of KITHE v. 
1. Unknown, strange. 2. Awkward or 
troublesome from unfamiliarity or novelty 
1634. 3. Unfamiliarly lone or dreary; 
solitary, forlorn; lonely 1706. 4. Uncanny, 
eerie, weird 1800. 4. 
55 is 8 u. n you COE d 

would no: at night, they 
hear an u. atrain Or see an u. sight CHRISTINA 
ROSSETTI. 
Unkee led ppl. a. UN- 2] 1807. 
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Unke:mbed, ppl. a. Now rare. late ME. 
[UN-! 2.] = next. 

Unke:mpt, ppl. a. 1579. [UN-! 2.] 1. Of 
hair, etc.: Uncombed 1742. b. With un- 
combed hair, dishevelled 1748. c. Untidy; of 
neglected appearance; untrimmed; rough 
1861. 12. Of language: Inelegant, unpolished ; 
rude —1606, 

1. c. Filthy habits and u. attire 1879. 2. To well 
I wote..howe my rymes bene rugged and vn- 
kempt SPENSER. 

Unke-nnel, v. 1576. [UN-* 3.] 1. trans. To 
dislodge (a fox) from its hole. Also absol. 
b. intr. To come out of a hole or lair 1760. 2. 
fig. (trans.) To dislodge, fetch out; to bring to 


light 1612. 3. To let (hounds) out of a kennel 
1607. 

Unke:pt ppl. d. [UN-' 2] ME. Unkey- v. 
[UN- 2] 1751. Unki-Mable a. [UN-' 1] 1878. 


Unki-lled ppl, a. [UN-! 2] 1535. 
Unkind (»nkoind), a. ME. [UN-' 1. fl. 
Strange, foreign -late ME. 2. Of weather, 
etc.: Not mild or pleasant; ungenial. Now 
dial. or arch. ME. tb. Physically unnatural; 
contrary to the usual course of nature —1603. 
€. Naturally bad or hurtful; unsuitable; 
injurious. Now dial. late ME. +3. Lacking in 
natural gratitude, filial affection or respect, 
or natural goodness —1049. 4. Contrary to 
nature; esp. unnaturally bad or wicked —1656. 
5. Lacking in kindness or kindly feeling; 
acting harshly or ungently. late ME. b. Of 


actions, etc.: Characterized by want of 
kindness, late ME. 

2. The climate is u, and the ground penurious 
JOHNSON. b. They doe quench and allay thirst, 
and coole u, heat HOLLAND. €. The East-wind 
being cold. .is verie vnkind for Bees 1609. 3. The 
Redeemer of unkinde mankinde 1649. 4. Such 


vnlawfull lust, such vnkinde desires GREENE. 
Making thyself unkinde and monstrous in 
murthering of thy mother 1635, 5. To the Noble 
minde, Rich gifts wax poore, when giuers proue 
vnkinde b. This was the most vnkindest 
Hence Unki:nd-ly adr.; phr. 
lo take u., to resent; ness; an u., an unkind act. 

Unki-ndled ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1513, Unki-nd- 
liness [IN. 6] 1 

Unki-ndly, a. 


ME. If. UX 1 + KINDLY a. 
Cf. OK. ungecyndelié.] 1. Unnaturally 
wicked or vile —1614. tb. Unrestrained by 
natural bonds of kindred, etc. —1647. 12. Un- 
natural in respect of physical qualities or 
actions 1689. b. Of weather, soil, ete.: Un- 
naturally bleak or cold; unfruitful; un- 
favourable. late ME. c. Of plants, animals, 
ete.: Ill-conditioned, not well developed. 
Now dial. or arch. late ME. td. Prejudicial 
to health; not developing in a natural 
healthy manner —1827. 3. Devoid of kind- 
ness; unkind 1805, 

Unking, v. 1578. [U 4 b.] 1. To 
deprive of the position of king; to depose 
from sov; gnty. b. refl. To abdicate 1647. 
2. To deprive (a country) of a king 1647. 

1. These men do design To un-king the Queen 
1711. 2. A wife's dishonour unking'd Rome for 
ever Byron, Hence Unki:nged ppl. a. God saue 
King Henry, vn-King'd Richard sayes SHAKS. 

Unki-ngly a. [UN-' 1] 1600; adv. [UN-' 5] 
late ME. Unkiss v. [UN- 1] 1562. 

Unki-ssed, ppl. a. late ME. [UN-! 2.] Not 
kissed. tb. Uncouth (unknown, unkent), u., 
the kiss of greeting is not given to strangers; 
transf. the unknown is neglected 1697. 

Unkni-ght v, [UN- 4 b] 1623. Unkni-ghted 
ppl. a. [ÜN-' 2] 1631. Unkni-ghtly a. UN- 1] 
dv. [UN-! 5] 1586. 

Unkni:t, v. [OE. unenyttan, f. UN-* 2 b.] 
1, trans. To undo (a knot or something tied). 
Now arch. b. fig. To loosen, dissolve (a bond, 
union). poet. and arch. ME. c. To relax (a 
knitted brow) 1596. d. To disjoint, disunite; 
to unclasp (rare) 1580. 2. fig. To disperse, 
dissolve, undo, destroy; to relax or weaken. 
Also absol. late ME. b. To sever, divorce. 
late ME. 3. intr. To become unknit, in 
Various senses 1574. 

l. c. Fie, fle, vnknit that threatning vnkinde 
15 Suaks. 2. Logike is bound to, knit true 
hinuments and u. false 1551. 3. The ligaments, 
hi TA the parts from unknitting 1677. 
[Una it ppl. a. [UN-* 2] 1607. Unkno:t v. 
1645, (1505. Unkno'tted ppi. a. [Ux- 2] 
ME (Unknow: »' (now rare) [UN-* 7] late 

E. Unknow: v.* [Ux- 1] 1586. Unknow- 
able a. [UN- 1] late ME. 

Unknow-ing, ppl. a. ME. [UN- 4.] 1. 
Not knowing; ignorant, uninformed. 2. 
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Without knowledge of something ME. b. 
Const. direct obj., or obj. clause. late ME. 
C. Const. with inf. 1666. 3. Unknown to (a 
person). Now dial. late ME. 4. As quasi-adv. 
Unknowingly. late ME. 

1. Symple and unknouuing men 1386. Winds 
that pilfer from u. flowers Their balmy breaths 
1845. 2. The residue wer vnknowying of this 
thyng UDALL. b. Mankind wanders, u. his way 
GOLDSM. U. where my course is bound SCOTT. 
€. U. whitherward to bend his way SOUTHEY. 
3. He..sodenly departed (vnknowing to the 
Ladies) 1577. Hence Unknow-ing-ly adr., 
-ness. 

Unknown, ppl. a. and sb. ME. [UN-? 2.] 
A. adj. 1. Not known; unfamiliar, strange. 2. 
In absolute const.: Without its being known 
(to one); without the knowledge of (some 
one). late ME. 

1. Vnto the vnknowen God TINDALE Acts 17:23. 
To..walke through unknowen places without a. 
guide 1586. Death is the knownest and vn- 
knownest thing in the world 1622. The fishes of 
the u. deep COWPER. Some u.-of isle 1839. U. 
warrior: see WARRIOR 1. Phr. U. quantity, in 
algebra, a quantity of which the value is not 
determined; also freq. fig. Provb. phr. U., un- 
kissed (see UNKISSED b); Unknowen vnkist, and 
beyng knowen I weene, Thou art neuer kist, 
where thou mayst be seene HEYWOOD, 2. Being 
done vnknowne, I should haue found it after- 
wards well done SHAKS. The Patient, u. to me, 
pursued his intention 1672. 

B. sb. 1. An unknown person 1597. 2. That 
which isunknown 1656. 3. Math. An unknown 
quantity 1817. 

1. The faire Unknowne 1652. 2. The dark u. of 
Iga perplexities 1846. 

nla:belled ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1844. Unlabo-ri- 
ous a. [UN- 1] MILT. Unla:boured ppl. a. 
1 155 2] 1473. Unla-bouring ppl. a. [UN-' 4] 
1 . 


Unla:ce, v. ME. [UN-* 1] 1. trans. To 
undo the lace or laces of (armour, clothing, 
etc.); to unfasten or loosen thus. 2. To free 
or relieve (a person, the body, etc.) by un- 
doing a lace or laces. Also absol. ME. t3. To 
carve (spec. a rabbit); to cut off in carving 
1771. 

1. He vnlaced his helme and gate hym wynde 
MaLORY. Hence Unla-ced ppl. a. 

Unla:de, v. late ME. [UN-* 2.] 1. trans. 
To take a load off (a horse, cart, etc.). b. To 
take the cargo out of (a ship) 1489. c. To un- 
burden, relieve (of a load, care, sin, etc.) 1581. 
2. To discharge (a cargo, etc.) from a ship. 
late ME. b. To lay down (a load, care, ete.); 
to unpack (goods); to bring forth (news, 
ideas) 1591. 3. absol. To discharge a cargo or 
cargoes, a burden, etc. 1547. 

2. b. He. .unlades his stock of ideas in perfect 
order LAMB. 3. What adventure is this you are so 
full of? come, u., u. 1717. Hence Unla-ding vòl. 


b. 

“Unt len ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1802. Unla:dylike 
a. [UN-' 1] Miss MrrroRD. Unlai-d ppl. a. [UN-* 
2] 1468. Unlame-nted ppl. UN- 2] 1595. 


Unla:nded a. [UN- 3] 1488. 

Unla-nguaged, a. 1654. [UN- 3.] 1. Not 
gifted with speech. 2, Not put into words 
1846. 

Unla:p, v. Now rare. late ME. [UN-* 2.] 


trans. To unwrap. 
Unla:sh v. [UN-?2 b] 1748. Unla:tch v. [UN-* 1] 


1042. Unla:tched ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1888. Un- 
lau-dable a. [Ux-! 1] 1550. 
U-nlaw, sb. [OE. unlagu = ON. tileg; see 


Ur- 12, Law.] Illegal action; illegality. 
(Revived by recent writers.) 

Unlaw:, v. 1491. [f. prec. or Ux-*.] fl. 
trans. To fine. Sc. 1732. 2. To annul (a law). 
rare. 1644. 

Unlaw-ful a. ME. [UN- I.] 1. Pro- 
hibited by law; illegal. b. spec. U. assembly: 
the meeting of large numbers of people to- 
gether with such circumstances of behaviour 
as to raise the fears of their fellow-subjects 
and to endanger the public peace 1485. c. Of 
offspring: Illegitimate 1606. 2. Offending 
against morals or religion 1475. 3. Of persons: 
Not obeying the law; actingillegally ; with no 
right to the specified status. late ME. 4. 
Against rules; irregular 1792. 

3. To execute worthy punishment on me as an u. 
wife ANNE EO ER of a estes 

S. 4. It is u. to divide the anaperst be- 
in 520 words 1836. Hence Unlaw-ful-ly 
adv., ness. 

Unlay-, v. 1726. [UN-* 1.] trans. To un- 
twist (à rope) into separate strands. 


UNLIKE 


Unlead (»nle:d), v. 1591. [UN-* 2.] To 
strip (a roof or building) of lead. So Un- 
lea:ded ppl. a. not weighted with lead; 
T'ypog. not spaced with leads, 

Unlea-rn, v. 1450. [UN-* I.] 1. trans. To 
discard from knowledge or memory; to give 
up knowledge of (something). b. absol. 
oh fone: with inf. 1530. 2, To unteach 
1664. 

1. The most necessary learning for mans life, is 
to u. that which is nought and vain 1686. 2. 

learning..can never have unlearnt a man 
the difference between three and one and a half 
NTHAM. 

Unlearned (»nlómnéd), ppl. a. late ME. 
UN- 2.] 1. Having no learning; untaught; 
ignorant. 2. Not skilled or versed in some- 
thing 1505. 3. Characterized by want of 
learning; pertaining to the unlearned class 
1526. 4. (onld-and) Not acquired by learning 
1534. 5. absol. Those who have no learning 
1500. 

3. The u. and vulgar passion of admiration 
BURKE. Hence Unlea-rned-ly 

Unlea:rnt ppl. 


ppl. a. [UN-* 

1671. Unlea:shed 

lea:vened ppl. a. ft 2j 

pl. a. [UN-' 1569. aie GAMES ppl. a. 
UN-! 2] 1830. nlei-sured a, [Ux-! 3] SIDNEY. 


nle-nt ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1887. 

Unless (dnle's), prep. phr., prep., conj. and 
sb. [Late ME, (Maundev.) phr, o(n lesse, also 
in lesse (followed by than), modelled on (O)Fr. 
à moins que; when the phr. had coalesced 
into one word (onless), lack of stress on the 
first syll. together with the negative implica- 
tion of the word led to assim. to UN-'.] A. 
prep. phr. 11. On a less or lower condition, 
footing, etc., than (what is specified) —1500. 
2. Except, if. not. ta. With than, that 1596. 
b. With omission of conjunction before the 
subordinate clause, thus passing into conj. 
1509. c. With ellipsis of verb, etc. in the 
clause 1548, B. prep. Except, but 1531. tC, 
conj. Lest 1502. D. sb. An instance or utter- 
ance of the word; a reservation 1861. 

2. a. Onlesse that our kyng haue more chyualry, 
. -he shal be ouercome MALORY. b. For one is to 
much, onles it be well spent 1563, c. But I dare 
not shew them, u. to you 1789. B. All forbeare 
this place, vnlesse the Princess HEYWOOD. D. 
Let us have no unlesses, sir DIOKENS. 
Unlessoned ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1550. Unle:t 
ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1453. 

Unle'ttered, a. ME. [UN- 3.] 1. Not 
instructed in letters; not possessed of book- 
learning. b. Pertaining to or characterized 
by ignorance of letters 1588. 2. Not marked 
with or expressed in letters 1033. 

1. Plain u. Men WESLEY. b. Learned men in an 
u, age HAZLITT. 2. This u, tomb 1782. 

Unle-vel a. [UN-* i 1571. Unle'vel v. [UN-* 
4 b] 1586. Unle-velled ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1022. 
Unle-vied ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1450. Unli-able a. 
[UN-! 1] 1024. 

Unli-censed, ppl. a. 1008. [UN-! 2.] 1. 
Not authorized by a formal licence to carry 
on some occupation, ete. 1634. b. Not 
furnished with authority, sanction, or 
formal permission to do something 1608. 2. 
Of books, etc.: Published without licence 
1043. b. Not authorized or sanctioned 1049, 
3. Free from requiring a licence 1644. 

1. b. The Papists restraint of the Laity u., from 
reading it translated in a known Tongue 1085. 
3. For the Liberty of Vnlicenc'd Printing MILT. 

Unli-cked, ppl. a. 1593. [UN-! 2.] 1. Not 
licked into shape (see Lick v. 4). Chiefly fig., 
esp. with cub (or whelp). b. fig. Not reduced 
to form or order; unpolished, rude or crude 
1661. 2. Not licked 1861. 

1. b. Clumsy verse, unlickt DRYDEN. 

Unli-d v, [UN-* 2] ME. Unli'dded ppl. a. 
Us 2] 1819, Unlifelike a, [UN-! 1] 1818. 

inli-ghted ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1699. Unli-ghtened 
ppl. d. [UN-! 2] 1587. Unlightsome a, (now 
rare) [UN-! 1] 1592. 

Unlike (vnloi-k), a. and sb. (The early dis- 
tribution of the word suggests orig. accom- 
modation of ON. wikr, uglikr = OK. 
ungelié (ME. unliche); see UN- 1, LIKE a.) 
A. adj. 1, Not like or resembling, different 
from (some other person or thing). b. Const. 
to ME. 2. Not like each other; dissimilar ME. 
3. Dissimilar to the thing or person in 
question. late ME. 4. Not uniform or even; 
unequal. late ME. 5. Unlikely, improbable. 
Now dial. or arch, late ME. 


UNLIKE 


1. He was unlich alle othre there GOWER. b. 
Vnlyk is my word to my dede 1400. 2. How much 
u. they look CRABBE. 3. Nor a muche vnlyke 
aunswere dyd Wylliam..gyue vnto me UDALL. 
4. Whan an vnlike pare of oxen must drawe to- 

ether COVERDALE Ecclus. 26:7. 5. It is not vn- 

ike but that the saide Duke hathe ben deceyued 
CROMWELL. He thought the Match very u. to be 
effected 1626. 

B. sb. 1, pl. Dissimilar things or persons 
1012. 2. A person unlike another or others 
ME 


1. In a comparison of unlikes 1612. 2. The just 
does not desire more than his like but more than 
his u, JOWETT. 

Unli-ke, adv. ME. [UN-15.] t1. Unevenly, 
unequally. -late ME. 2. ta. Differently, 
diversely —1595. b. In a manner different 
from (that of a specified person) 1593. 13. 
Improbably —1596. 

2. b. The Master had treated me u. a gentleman 


COTT, 

Unli-k(e)able g. [UN-* 1] 1841. Unli-ked ppl. 
4, (now rare) [UN-' 2] 1561. Unli-kelihood 
[Ux-! 6] 1488. 

Unli-kely, a. late ME. [UN-! I.] 1. Not 
likely to occur or come to pass. b. Not likely 
to be true or correct 1592. c. Not likely, in 
various senses 1535. 2. With complement: a. 
With to and inf. late ME. b. With that and 
clause. late ME. 3. Unseemly, unbecoming; 
of unattractive appearance. Now dial. 1456. 

1. b. They tell, for news, such u. stories! DRYDEN. 
C. An U. way of gaining Proselytes 1694. A suc- 
cession [of m still haunts the same u. roofs G. 
WHITE. A poor lad was come, at that u. time, to 
fetch Mr. Rivers C. BRONTÉ, 3. The most u. Pe d 
son. that in any countrye might be found 1590. 
Hence Unli-keliness. late ME. 

nlikely, adv. 1449. [UN- 5.] Im- 
probably. (Usu. with negative.) 

The. piene. -ascryued vnlikeli to Constantyn 
1449, [He] may fall not u...into an uncouth 
opinion MILT, 

nli'keness. ME. [Ux-'6.] tl. Strange- 
ness. late ME. 2. The quality of being un- 
like; dissimilarity. late ME. 3. With a and pl. 
An instance of this 1662. 2, A bad or poor 
likeness 1729. 

Unli-king (UN- 4, 8] late ME. Unli-mber v, 
[UN-* 3] 1802, Unli-med ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1022. 

Unli-mited, ppl. a. 1445. [UN-! 2.] 1. Of 
rule, power, etc.: Free from restriction or 
control. 2, Not limited or restricted in 
amount, extent, degree, or number 1586. 

1. It must be an u. Monarchy SIDNEY. 2. Four 
Wives the Law tolerates, Concubines are u. 1665. 
My confidence in his talents. Is u. 1846, Hence 
Unli-mited-ly adv., -ness. 

Unli-neal d. [UN-' 1] 1593. Unli-ned ppl. a.' 
ae LINE v.) [UN-' 2] 1521. Unlined ppl. a.* 

see LINE v.*) [UN- 2] 1865. 


H 
l. a. [UN- 2] 1813. Unli-quid a. 


(UN- 1] 1547, Unli-quidated ppl. a. [UN-! 2j 
1705. nliquored ppl. a. N- 2) MILT. 
Unli-stened ppl. a. [UN 2] 1787. Unli'stenin 


ppl. a. [UN-* 4] 1736. Unli-t ppl. a. [UN- 2 
1852. Unll'terary a. [UN-! 1] LAMB. 
nli-ve, v. 1593. [UN-*1,2.] fi. trans. To 
deprive of life —1702. 2. To reverse, undo, or 
annul (past life or experience) 1614. 

1. Where shall I live now Lucrece is unlived? 
SHAKS. 2. We must u. our former lives 1661. 

Unli-v(e)able, a. 1869. [Ux- 1.] 1. Of life: 
Not to be lived, not worth living. 2. U.(-in), 
uninhabitable 1898. 

Unli-vely a. [UN- 1] 1563, -liness. 

Unli ver, v. Now rare or Obs. 1037. 
[UN-' 7.] trans. To discharge (a ship or 
cargo). Also absol. 

Unli-very. 1805. f. prec.] Law. Discharge 
of a ship or cargo. 

Unli-ving ppl. a. UN- 4] 1501. 

Unloa:d, v. 1523. [UN- 1.] 1. trans. To 
take off (something carried or conveyed); to 
discharge (a cargo). Also absol. b. absol. Of 
vessels: To discharge cargo 1799. 2, fig. To 
give vent to (feelings); to communicate to 
another 1503. 3. trans. (and refl.) To free, re- 
lieve, or divest of a load, burden, or weight 
1591. b. Med. To relieve by evacuation 1653. 
€. To relieve (the heart, etc.) by utterance 
1720. d. To rid of something burdensome 
1721. 4. To discharge the cargo from (a 

vessel) 1599. 5. To withdraw the charge 


2424 


from (a fire-arm, etc.) 1709. 6. Stock Ezch. To 
get rid of, sell out (stock, etc.). Also absol. 
1876. Hence Unloa:ded ppl. a. Unloa-d- 
ing vbi. sb. 1522. 

inlo-aded ppl. a.' [UN- 2] 1648. Unlo-calized 
ppl. a. [UN-* 2] LAMB. Unloca-ted ppl. a. 
IUN- 2] 1776. 

Unlo:ck, v. late ME. [UN-* I.] 1. trans. 
To undo the lock of (a door, etc.) by turning 
the key. 2. To set free by undoing a lock; 
chiefly fig. late ME. b. To give or obtain 
access to; to bring to light 1593. 3. fig. To 
cause to open or unclose 1531. b. To explain, 
provide a key to (something obscure) 1636. 
4. To open, or cause to open, by physical 
action 1586. b. To undo or unfasten by some 
mechanical operation, or by force 1606. c. 
To free from being fixed or immovable 1735. 
5. intr. To become unlocked 1470. 

1. This can u, the gates of Joy GRAY. 2. When 
the kind early Dew Ünlocks th' embosom'd Odors 
1708. Capital..is so very hard to u. 1884. b. 
These hoards of truth you can u. at will WORDSW. 
3. I know you have a key to u. hearts GEO. 
ELIOT. b. With a Key Præfixed to vnlock the 
whole Story 1636. 4. [Clay-lands] hardning with 
the Sun and Wind, till they are unlocked by 
industry 1707. U. your jaws, sirrah SHERIDAN. 
b. Those stops, which..lock and u. the Clock in 
striking 1704. c. At first he could u. the knee 
easily 1902. Hence Unlo:cked ppl. a. 

Unlo-cked ppl. a.* (UN-' 2] 1603. Unlocomo'- 
tive a. [UN- 1] ScoTT. Unlo-dge v. (now rare) 
1 3, 21 1560. Unlo-gic [UN- 6] CARLYLE. 

inlo-gical a. (now rare) [UN-' 1] 1661. 

Unloo:ked, ppl. a. ME. [UN- 2.) fl. Not 
looked to, neglected. ME. only. b. Not 
looked at, on, to, etc.; unexamined, unheeded, 
unregarded 1503. 2, Not looked for; un- 
expected, unanticipated 1535. tb. Unlooked 
for —1618. 

2. b. But by some vnlook'd accident cut off 
SHAKS. 


Unloo-sable a. [UN-' 1] late ME. Unloo:se v, 

[m ll late ME. Unloo-sed ppl. a. [UN-' 2j 
late ME. Unloo'sen v. (UN-* 7] 1450. Un- 
lo-pped ppl a. [UN-' 2] 1573. Unlo-rd v. 
UN-* 4 b] 1572. Unlo-rded ppl. a. [UN- 2] 
Unlo-rdly a. UN- 1] 1575. Unlo-sable 
a. [UN-! 1] 1647, U. t ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1513. 
Unlo-v(e)able a, [UN- 1] 1570. Unlo-ve v. 

UN- 1] CHAUCER. Unlo-ved ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 
late ME. 

Unlo-vely, a. late ME. [UN-' 1.] 1. Not 
evoking feelings of love or affection; un- 
attractive, repellent. 2. Lacking beauty, 
ugly. late ME. 

1. This very u. quarrel 1889. 2. A ful old man. 
that onlovely was of face 1450. Hence Unlo-ve- 
liness. 

Unlo-verlike a, [UN-' 1] JANE AUSTEN. Un- 
lo-ving ppl. a. UN. 4] 1529, -ly adv., ness. 
Unlu-ck (UN-! 6] 1838. 

Unhrckily, adv. 1530. [UN- 5.] Un- 
fortunately, unhappily (usu. parenthetic or 
in loose construction). b. With verbs of 
happening, succeeding, etc. With ill success 
or results, not well 1550. 

Blind Fortune..made them u. to be killed 
SIDNEY. U. all our money had been laid out. .in 
provisions GOLDSM. b. It has turned out 
SHELLEY. 

Unlu:cky, a. 1530. [Ux- 1.] 1. Having an 
unfortunate character or issue; marked by 
misfortune or failure. 2. Boding or involving 
misfortune; ill-omened 1547. 3. Having ill- 
luck; meeting with misfortune or mishap 
1552. 4. Bringing ill-luck; mischievous, 
malicious. Now dial. 1580. 5. Of an un- 
fortunate or regrettable nature; not entitled 
to commendation 1628. 

Brought hither in a most vnluckie houre 
SHAKS. The year..had certainly been u. 
MACAULAY. 2. The Scottes..thought John an 
unluckie name for a King 1568. 3. Some Ships. 
are so 127. . that they neuer make a good 
voyage 1627. 5, If some u. Barber notch my Hair 
1746. Hence Unlu-ckiness. 

Unlu:crative a. [UN-' 1] 1771. Unlu-minous 
4. [UN- 1] 1773. Unlu'strous a. UN. 1] 1709. 
Unlusty a. (now only dial.) [U: 1) ME. 
Unluxu-rious a. [UN- 1] 1700. Unmaca:- 
damized ppl. a. UN- 2] 1840. Unma-ddened 
ppl. a. [UN- 2] COLERIDGE. 

Unmarde, ppl. a. ME. [Uw- 2.] 1. Not 
(yet) made, in senses of the vb. b. spec. Not 
trained 1856. c. With advs. Not made out, up, 
etc. 1600. 2. Existing without having been 
made; uncreated but existent ME. 

l. Lawes..are farre better vnmade, then vn- 
kept 1623. b. U. hunters and carriage-horses 


UNMANURED 


1856. c. He wears hislittle Learning, unmade-up, 
uts it on, before it was half finished 1680. 2. U. 
If-existent, independent Deities 1682. 
Unmagna-nimous a. [U 
magne-tic a. [UN- 1] 1805. 
ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1834. 
1579. Unmai-denly 
Unmai-lable a. (Ù. 


Un- 


(UN-* 1.] 1. To 
reverse or undo the making of; to reduce 
again to an unmade condition. Also absol. 
2. To deprive of a particular rank or station; 
to depose 1554. b. To deprive of a certain 
character or quality; to change the nature of 
1616. 3. fig. To undo; to ruin; to bring to 
nothing 1605. 

1. Prelaty. must be forc't to dissolve and u. her 
own pyramidal figure MILTON. When a statute, . 
has been unmade by the authority that made it 
BENTHAM. 2. They made and unmade Popes at 
their pleasure 1070. b. You are so pure— That. . 
Heaven would u. it sin! DRYDEN, 3. The machine 
unmakes the man EMERSON. Hence Unma-ker. 

Unmaili-cious a. [UN-' 1] 1049, Unma-lleable 
a. [UN- 1] 1609, U:nmalleabi-lity. Unma-lted 
ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1651. 

Unmarn, sb. rare. late ME. [UN- 6.) 11. 
A being below the status of man —1641. 2, A 
monster 1879. 

Unma'n, v. 1598. [UN-* 4 b.] 1. trans. To 
deprive of the attributes of a man; to re- 
move from the category of men. 2. To reduce 
below the level of man; to degrade, brutalize 
1037. 3. To deprive of manly courage or 
fortitude; to make weak or womanish 1600, 
b. trans. and intr. To bring or come back to 
childhood (rare) 1072. 4, To emasculate, cas- 
trate 1684. 5. To remove the men from (a 
vessel or fleet) 1687. 

2. Habits of Vice u. Men's minds 1701, 3. The 
sight of her unmans me ADDISON. 5. He could not 
venture to u. hís Fleet NELSON 

Unmarnacle v. [UN-* 2 b] 1582. Unma-nacled 
ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1726. 

Unma-nageable, a. 1632. [UN- 1.] 1. 
Not amenable to control; unruly, headstrong. 
2. Incapable of being properly or con- 
veniently handled or manipulated 1658. 

1. That tough, lofty, u. Monarch [Henry VIII] 
1728. Each fresh gambade of his u. horse SCOTT. 
2. An index of an u. length 1779. Hence Un- 
ma-nageableness. Unma:nageably adv. 

Unmanaged, ppl. a. arch. 1603. [UN- 2.] 
Not well trained or disciplined; not con- 
trolled. b. Of language: Unrestrained, im- 
moderate 1771. 2 

b. Accusations, so heavy in the matter and u. in 
the epithets BURKE. 

Unma-nfully adv. [UN-' 5] late ME. Un- 
marngled ppl. a. UN- 2) 1597. Unma-nifest 
a. [UN-! 1] 1535. Unma-nifested ppl. a. Uv. 2] 
1083. Unma-nlike a. and adv. [UN-' 1, 5] 1579. 

Unmarnly, a. 1475. [UN-' 1.] 1. Dis- 
honourable or degrading to & man. 2. 
Womanish; effeminate; cowardly; poor- 
spirited 1547. So Unma-nliness. Unma:nly 
adv. late ME. 

Unmanned, ppl. a. 1544. [UN- 2.] 1. Not 
furnished with men. 2. Unsupported; un- 
assisted 1620. b. Without inhabitants 1080. 
3. Not trained or broken in; spec. of a hawk. 
Now rare. 1592. 

3. Like a wild Kestrell or vnmand Hawke 1023. 

Unma-nnered, ppl. a. 1594. [UN-! 2.] 1. 
Not possessed of good manners; unmannerly, 
tude. 2, Of conduct: Characterized by want 
of manners 1760. +3. Free from mannerisms. 
LAMB, 

1, Vnmanner’d Dogge, Stand’st thou when I 
commaund SHAKS. 

Unma-nnerly, a. late ME. [Us-!1.] 1. Of 
persons: III-bred; lacking manners; behaving 
rudely or discourteously. 2. Of actions, eto. 
Showing want of manners. lato ME. So Un- 
ma-nnerliness. Unma-nnerly adv. in an u. 
fashion ME. 

Unmarntle, v. 1598. [UN-* 2, 5.] 1. trans. 
To take off a mantle or a covering from. b. 
intr. To take off one’s mantle 1822. 2. trans. 
To dismantle (a room, etc.) rare. 1828. 

2. The Tapestried Chamber to be unmantled Scot. 

Unmarntled ppl. a. UN. 2] 1800, Unmanu- 
ta · etured ppl. a. [UN-! 21 1796. 1 

Unmanu-red, ppl. a. 1570. [UN 2.]. t1. 
Not tilled -1721. tb. fig. Of the mind, etc.: 
Untrained, uncultivated —1700. 2. Without 
manure 1828. 


UNMAPPED 


1. All rough and u. places 1578. b. It argueth an 
u. wit 1594. 

Unma:pped ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1805. 

Unma:rked, ppl. a. late ME. [UN-12.] 1. 
Having received no mark or impress. b. Not 
marked off or out, not distinguished or 
characterized (by something) 1815. 2. Un- 
observed, unnoticed 1533. 

1. Maverick, used in Texas to designate an u. 
yearling 1872. b. Virgil’s characters are mostly 
cold, u., and not attaching 1815. 2. The hours. 
have stol’n unmark'd away SIDE. 

Unma:rketable a. [UN-' 1] 1654. Unma:rred 
ppl. aona 2j ME. Unma'rriageable a. [UN- 
1] 1775. 

Unmarried, ppl. a. ME. [UN- 2.) 1. 
Not married. 2. Lived without marriage 1648. 

Unma'rry, v. 1530. [UN-* 1, 5.] 1. trans. 
To dissolve the marriage of; to divorce, b. 
To put away (a wife) 1645. 2. inir. To free 
oneself from marriage 1035. 

1. I did marry you;..I would there were a 
parson to u. us! 1637, b. Though he did not live 
with her, he could not u. her 1797. 2. We are un- 
marrying among the great; the Duke of Grafton's 
divorce was finished this morning 1769. 

Unma:rtyred ppl, a. [UN- 2] 1580. Un- 
ma'sculine a. [UN- 1] MILT. 

Unma'sk, v. 1580. [UN-* 2, 5.] 1. trans. To 
remove a mask or covering from (the face, a. 
masked person, etc.). 2. fig. To strip of dis- 
guise; to disclose the real nature of; to 
bring into the light 1593. 3. absol. To take off 
one's mask 1603, b. fig. To reveal one's true 
character 1622. 4, Mil. To reveal the presence 
(of a gun or battery) by opening fire 1747. b. 
To make patent; to show plainly 1816. 

1. If she vnmaske her beauty to the Moone 
Saks. 2. The true God hath vnmasked the 
errors of those times 1611. 4. The Chinese, un- 
masking a mountain gun, fired on the Bayard 
1884. b. With a view of making the Afghan 
commandant..u. his force 1879. Hence Un- 
ma'sked ppl. a. Unmasking vbl. sb. 

Unma:stered ppl. a. [UN i 2] 1561. Un- 
ma:sticated ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1815. Unma . teh- 
able d. [UN-! 1] 1544, -ably adv. 

Unma:tched, ppl. a. 1581. [UN-' 2.] 1. 
Having no equal; matchless; unrivalled. 2. 
Wet provided with something equal or alike 

5. 

2. Old-fashioned u. chairs 1824. 

Unma‘ted ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1014. Unmate-rial 
4. [UN-' 1] late ME. Unmate-rnal a. [UN-' 1] 
— Unmathemattical d. [UN-* 1] 1720, -ly 

v. 

Unmea ning, ppl. a. 1704. [UN-! 4.] 1. Of 
features, etc.: Expressionless, vacant. b. Of 
persons: Having no serious aim or purpose 
1746. 2. Having no meaning or significance; 
peace les 1700. Hence Unmea-ningly 
adv. 

Unmea:nt ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1634. Unmea:sur- 
able a. [UN 1] late ME. Unmea'surably 
adv. (now rare) [UN-! 5] late ME. 

Unmea:sured, ppl. a. late ME. [UN-' 2.] 
1. Not limited or known by measurement; 
immense in size, extent, or amount. 2. Not 
composed of measured syllables 1715. 3. Im- 
moderate, unrestrained 1820. 

1. Gods vnmesured bountee 1450. Along th' un- 
measur'd shore CHAPMAN. Of an u. fluid, we can 
only reason by conjecture 1794. 2. A kind of u. 
Poetry 1728, 3. The u. eulogies he bestows upon 
him 1839, 

Unmecha'nical a, [UN-! 1] 1074, -ly adr. 
Unme:chanize v, [UN-* 4 c] 1087. Unme'ddled 
ppl: a. [UN 2] late ME. Unme-ddling ppl. a; 
UN. 4) 1765. Unme'ditated ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 
Unme-ditative a. [UN-* 1] 1842, Un- 
meek d. (arch.) [UN-! 1] ME. 

Unmee't, a. (OE. unméte, f. UN- 1 + 
MEET d.] +1. Immoderate or excessive in 
amount or size -1475. +2. Unequal; unevenly 
matched —1700. 3. Unbecoming, improper 
1529. 4. Unfit or unsuited for some end or 
Purpose 1513. 

2. Litle Iulus. . With wnmeit paiss his fader fast 
followand 1513. 3. While they contending were 
with words u. HoBBEs. Christ thought. .a shi 
no u. place to preach in 1703. 4. The lot fell oft 
„pon the vnmeetest 1598. The Pastor is the un- 
Meetest person to meddle in it BAXTER. Mr. 
Blair was now infirm and u. for travel 1676. 
Hence Unmeet-ly adv., -ness. 

Unme-llowed ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1573. Unmelo:- 
dious g. [UN- 1] 1665, -ly adv. Unme-Ited 
ppl. a. HUN. 2] 1549. Unmerlting ppl. a. UU N 
1]1743. Unme-morable a. [Ux-' 1] 1598. Un- 
me-naced ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1821. Unme-ndable 
ee 1] 1584. Unme-nded ppl. a. [UN- 2] 
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Unme-ntionable, a. and sb. 1830. [Ux-!1.] 
A. adj. Not fit to be mentioned; too scan- 
dalous, disgusting, etc., for mention 1837. 
B. sb. pl. Trousers 1830. 

Hence Unmentionably adv. 

With an unmentionably vulgar oath W. COLLINS. 

Unme-ntioned ppl. a. [UN- 1545. Un- 
me-rcenary a. JUN-' 1] 1643. Unme-rchant- 
able a. (UN- 1] 1602. Unme'rciful a. [UN- 1] 
1481, -ly adv., ness. 

Unme . ritable, a. Now rare. 1594. [UN-' 
1.] Ot no merit. 

This is a slight vnmeritable man Saks, 

Unme'rited ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1648, -ly adv., 
ness. Unmerriting gei: a. (UN-t 4] 1594. 
Unmerito-rious d. [UN-' 1] 1855, -ly adv. 
Unmerrry a. (now rare) [UN- 1] OE. Unme-sh 
v. UN. 2b] 1892. Unmet ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1603. 
Unme-talled ppl. a. [UN-' 5] 1843. Unmeta'liic 
a, [UN- 1] 1757. Unmetamo'rphosed ppl. a. 
[UN-' 2] 1600. Unmetaphy:sical a. [UN-' 1] 
1691. Unmetho:dical a. fox? 1] 1601, -ly adv. 
Unme:thodized ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1677. Un- 
me'trical a, [UN-' 1] 1791. Unmew: v. (rare) 
m 3] Keats, Unmi-ghty a. (arch.) [UN-* 1] 


Unmilitary, a. 1777. [UN-' 1.] 1. Not in 
accordance with military practice or stan- 
dards. 2. That is not a soldier, not belonging 
to the army. b. Of nations, etc.: Averse, or 
not prone, to soldiering. 1802. 

1. Defence—the very word is u. 1806. 

Unmi-Iked ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1648. Unmi-lled 
ppl. a. [Ux-! 2] 1555. Unmi-nded ppl. a. LN. 2] 


Unmi'ndful, a. late ME. [UN-' I.] Not 
bearing something in mind; forgetful or 
oblivious of something; careless, heedless. 

Dull vnmindfull Villaine, Why stay’st thou 
here? SHAKS. Careless of Night, u. to return 
DRYDEN. Every person was willing to save him- 
self, u. of others GOLDSM. 

Unmi:ngled ppl. a. MS 2] 1548. Un- 


a. [UN-! 2] 1611. Unmira'culous a. [UN-! 1 
1746. Unmi-rthful d. [UN-' 1] 1815, -ly adv. 
Unmisgi-ving ppl. a. [UN- 4| 1693, -Iy adv. 
Unmi:ssed ppi. a. [UN-' 2] late ME. Un- 


mista:kable d. [UN-' 1] 1666, -ness, -abl 
adv, Unmistru-sting ppl. d. [UN 4] 1598. 
Unmi-tigable a, [UN-' 1] SHAKS., -ably adv. 
Unmitigated, ppl. a. 1599. [UN- 2.] 1. 
Not softened in respect of severity or 
intensity. 2. Not modifled or toned down; 
absolute 1840. 

1. The u. glare of day JANE AUSTEN. 2. An u. 
fib C. BRONTÉ. An u. humbug 1860. Hence Un- 


mi-tigatedly adr. 

Unmi ppl. a. [UN 2] 1688. Unmi-x v, 
[UN- 1] 1558. Unmi-xed ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1526, 
-ly adv., -ness. Unmo'cked ppl. a. UN. 2] 
1648. Unmordern a. [UN-' 1] 1757. Un- 
mo'dernized ppl. a. [UN- 2] JANE AUSTEN. 
Unmo:diflable a. [UN-' 1] 1825. Unmo:dified 
f l. a. [UN- 2] BURKE. Unmo'dish a. (arch.) 


'N-! 1] 1665. Unmo-dulated ppl. a, [UN-! 2] 

ANE AUSTEN. UnmoLst g. [UN-! 1] 1611, Un- 
moi-stened ppl. a. (UN-' 2] 1625. Unmole'sted 

l. a. [Ux-! 2] 1531, -ly adv, Unmorlten ppl. a. 
(s 2] 1525. Unmo'narch v. [UN-* 4 b] 1667. 

inmo-neyed ppl. d. [UN- 2] 1677. 

Unmoorr, v. 1497. [UN-' 2 b.] Naut. 1. 
trans. To free from moorings; spec. to reduce 
the moorings of (a ship) till she rides by a 
single anchor. 2. intr. To cast off moorings 
1611. 

1, They lye Unmored, and ride single, and intend 
to Sail 1681. 2. The next Morning we unmoor’d. . 
and at Six weigh'd 1745. 

Unmorral, a. 1841. [UN-' 1.] Non-moral; 
not influenced by, or connected with, moral 
considerations. 

The Tower atümism de not immoral, it is u. 
TYLOR. So Unmora-lity. 

Unmo-ralized ppl. 2 [Ux-' 2] 1608. Un- 
mo:rtared ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1656. Unmorrt- 
gaged ppl. a. [Ux- 2] 1038. Unmorrtified 

|. a. [UX 2] 1450. Unmo:thered ppl. a. 
Un-! 2] 1607. Unmo-therly a. IUN- 1] 1593. 
Unmotived ppl. a. [UN-' 2] COLERIDGE. 

Unmou-ld, v. 1611. [UN- 1, 8, 5.) 1. trans. 
To destroy the mould or form of. b. To take 
out of a mould 1900. 2. infr. or absol. To lose 
form or shape 1834. 

1. His baneful cup..unmoulding reasons 
mintage Character'd in the face MILT. 

Unmou-lded ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1620. 

Unmouw nt, v. 1680. [UN-* 1, 6.] 1. trans. 
To remove from a mount; to unfix and take 
down. 2. To dismount. Also intr. (rare.) 1787. 

2. The German Emperor has had to u. his high 
horse 1892. 


UNNECESSARY 


Unmou-nted, ppl. a. 1592. [UN-' 2.] 1. 
Not provided with or riding on a horse or 
horses. 2. Of cannon: Not on carriages 1627. 
3. Of specimens, pictures, etc.: Not mounted; 
not provided with a mount or mounts 1888. 

Unmou:rned ppl. a. (UN-! 2] 1650, Unmo'v- 
able d. (now rare) [UN- 1] late ME., -ness, 
-ably adv. 

Unmo:ved, ppl. a. late ME. [UN-! 2.] 1. 
Unaffected by emotion or excitement; col- 
lected, undisturbed; calm, steadfast. 2. Not 
pong in position; remaining fixed or steady 
1440. 

1. He found the Duke u. by all the considerations 
and arguments. .he had offered CLARENDON, My 
soul is still the same, U. with fear DRYDEN. 
Hence Unmo'vedly adv, 

Unmo'ving ppl. a. [UN- 4] late ME., -ly adv. 
Unmow'n ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1549. Unmu- M 
[UxN-* 2] 1611. Unmu'rdered ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 
1586. Unmu'rmuring ppl. a. [UN-' 4] 1784, 


1607. [UN- 1] 1. Of 
sounds: Not musical; unmelodious, harsh. 2. 
Of persons: Not appreciative of or not expert 
in music 1034. 3. Not based on musical 
principles 1786. 

1. A name vnmusicall to the Volcians eares 
SHAKS. His voice was singularly u. 1880. 2. The 
u. admired her singing 1896. Hence Unmu:sic- 


ar adv. 

nmu'tilated ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1790. Un- 
mu- zzle v. [UN- 2b) 1600. Unmu'zzled ppl. a. 
Rs 2] SHAKS. Unmyste-rious a, [UN-' 1] 


Unnail, v. 1470. [UN-* 1.] 1. trans, To 
extract the nails or rivets from; to undo or 
unfasten thus. 2. To detach by the removal 
of nails 1598. 

1. They made all y* bridge to be vnnayled, redy 
to be broken downe Lp. BERNERS. Caus'd the 
Coffin to be unnail'd in 1704. 2. Whiles 
Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus un-nail our 
Lord EVELYN. 

Unna:m(e)able, a. 1010. [UN- 1.] That 
cannot be named. 

God is celestiall, ineffable, and. un-name-able 
1610. Her lustrous eyes wide distended with 
unnamable horror 1874. 

Unna med, ppl. a. 1509. [UN- 2.] 1. Not 
mentioned or specified by name, 2. Having 
no name 1611. b. U. bone, the INNOMINATE 
bone 1845. 

1. Throwing the burden. .on some u. third per- 
son MEREDITH. 2. Flowers of u. colours bright 
Morris, 

Unna tional d. [UN- 1] 1753. Unnartive a. 
(Un-! 1] 1712. 

Unnatural, a. late ME. (UN-! I.] 1. Not 
in accordance with the physical nature of 
persons or animals. 2. Not in accordance 
with the usual course of nature 1513. b. 
Monstrous, abnormal 1516. c. Devoid of 
natural qualities or characteristics; artificial 
1746. 3. Outraging natural feeling or moral 
standards, monstrously cruel or wicked 1529. 
4. At variance with what is natural, usual, or 
expected; unusual, strange 1680. 

1. The tones of their voice sounded. .hollow, 
hoarse and u. 1846, 2. c. Timid, stiff, u. and ill at 
ease LYTTON. 3. As vnnatural as children that 
seek the ruin of their parents 1685. In yon fatal 
apartment incest and u. murder were committed 
Scorr. 4. It is u. for any one in a gust of passion 
to speak long together DRYDEN. Hence Un- 
na‘tural-ly adv., -ness. 

Unna-turalism [UN-' 6] 1754, Unnatura-lity 
(rare) [UN-! 6] 1548. 

Unna'turalize, v. 1613. [UN-* 4 c.] 1. 
trans. To change the nature of; to deprive of 
natural character; to make unnatural. 2, To 
deprive of the status or privileges of a native- 
born subject 1698. 3. To make unnatural or 
artificial 1741. 

1. It may. u. the incidents RIOHARDSON. 

Unna-turalized ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1611, Un- 
nature sb, (rare) fox: 6] 1843, Unna, ture v. 
[UN-* 4 b] 1586. Unnau-tical a. UN- 1] 1852. 
Unna · vigable a. [UN-! 1] 1579. Unna-vigated 
ppl. a. (UN-! 2] 1777. Unneart a. [UN- 1] 1648. 

Unne-cessary, a. and sb. 1548. [UN- 1, 6.] 
A. adj. I. Not necessary or requisite; needless. 
b. With it (etc.) as subj., and usu, const. 4 
with inf. 1597. 12. Not requiring much. 
SHAKS. 

1. From a nice, u. scruple SWIFT. Addicted to u. 
haste 1898, b. It is u. to pursue the argument any 
farther ‘Junius’ Lett. 

B. sb. pl. Unnecessary things 1559. 

The unnecessaries of life 1881. Hence Un- 
necessarily adv. Unne'cessariness. 


UNNECESSITATED 


Unnece'ssitated ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1635, Un- 
needed ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1844. Unnee-dful a. 
[UN- 1] late ME., -ly adv. Unnei-ghboured 
ppl. a. (UN-' 2] 1657. Unnei-ghbourly a. and 
adv. [UN-! 1, 5] 1583. 

Unne:rve, v. 1621. [UN-* l.] 1. trans. To 
destroy the strength of; to enfeeble, weaken. 
2. To deprive (the mind, etc., or a person) of 
courage or energy; to render incapable of 
acting with ordinary firmness or energy 1704. 

1. Pale sudden feare vn-nerves his quaking 
thighs 1621. The Precepts. . weaken and un-nerve 
his Verse ADDISON. 2. The fear. 3 un- 
nerved the Romans 1878. Hence Unne-rved, 
Unne'rving ppl. adjs. 

Unne'st v. (chiefly fig.) [UN-* 3] late ME. 
+Unne:stle v. [UN-? 11 -1694. Unne'tted ppl. a. 
{UN-! 2] 1833. Unneu-tralized ppl. a. (UN- 
2] 1758. Unni-mble a. (now rare) [UN-! 1] 
506. 

Unno:ble, a. late ME. [UN-'1.] 1. Not of 
noble birth or high rank. 2. Without 
magnanimity or generosity; mean, base, 
ignoble arch. 1566. 

1. The noble men bare a garment vnlyke to 
them that were vnnoble Caxton, It is an almost 
universal weakness of the u. in England to parade 
an acquaintance with the noble 1832. 

Unno-table a, [UN- 1] 1528, Unno-tched ppl, 
a, [UN- 2] 1811, 

Unno-:ted, ppl. a. 1563. [UN- 2.) 1. Not 
noticed or observed; unmarked. 2. Not 
specially noticed or observed; obscure, un- 
distinguished 1592. 

Unno:ticeable g. UN. 
adv. Unnorticed ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1720. Un- 
Ro Deng pn a. [UN-! 4] 1782. Unno'tifled 
[s hi N-' 2] 1802, Unnou-rishing ppl. a. 
N- 


i 1775, -ness, -ably 


1605. Unnu'mberable a, (now rare) 

UN-! 1] ME, 

Unnu-mbered, ppl. a. late ME. [UN-! 2.] 
1. Not numbered or reckoned up; countless. 
2. Not marked with or identified by a number 
or numbers 1533. 

1. The Skies are painted with vnnumbred 
sparkes SHAKS. 2. I have receaved yours (un- 
numbred) of the 8th of Dec. 1654. 

Unnu-rsed ppl. a. (UN-! 2] 1875. Unnu-rtured 
ppl. d. [UN-! 2] 1548. Unobe'dient a, (UN. 1] 
WYCcLIF, Unobey:ed ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1595, Un- 
objeccted (to) ppl. a. [U 2] ATTERBURY. 
Unobje'ctionable a. M 1] 1793, -ness, 
68900 adv. Unobli-ged ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1048. 
Unobli-terated ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1644, 

Unobno'xious, a. 1609. [UN-! I.] 1. Not 
exposed or liable fo something. 2. Not 
objectionable or offensive 1678. 

1. Unwearied, u. to be pain'd By wound Miur. 
The soul is. u, to error 1862. 

Unobscu'red ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1646. Unob- 
se'rvable a. [UN-! 1] HOBBES. Unobse-rvance 
[UN-! 6] 1054. Unobse-rvant a. [UN-! 1] 1661, 
-ly adv. Unobse-rved ppl. a. [UN-! 1 1612, 


sly adv, Unobse-rving ppl. a. UN- 4| 1690. 
Unobstru:cted ppl. a. IU N 2] 1659, -ly adv. 
Unobtai-nable a, [UN-' 1] 1860, Unobtai-ned 
ppl, a. [UN-! 2] 1594. Unobtru'sive a. Ios 1 
i: ~ly adv., -ness. Uno'bvious a. [UN-! 1 


Uno. ccupied, ppl. a. late ME, [UN-! 2.] 
1, Not occupied or engaged in some work or 
pursuit; atleisure. 2. Not putto use; left idle. 
(In later use only of time) 1448. 3. Without 
occupants or users; uninhabited, untilled, 
unfrequented. late ME. b. Not taken up or 
appropriated 1701. 

1. She led a blameless, u., and apparently pur- 
poseless life 1898. 2. They. loste theyr puis- 
Saunce and brightnesse, lyke yron vnoccupied 
1561, 3. The hye wayes were vnoccupied BIBLE 
(1560) Judges 5:6, Not an inch of ground lies 
waste and u, 1807. b. Leaving the ear u. for any 
measure which may follow 1832. 

Unoffe:nded ppi. a. [UNA 2] 1481, -ly adv. 
Unoffe-nding ppl. a. UN- 4] 1569. Uno-ffered 

pl. a. [UN-! 2] 1526. Uno-fücered ppl. a. 

UN- DNA Uno-fficerlike a. [UN-! 1] 1803. 

Unofficial, a. 1798. (UN. l.] 1. Not 
having an official character or stamp. 2. Of 
persons: Not holding an official position; not 
acting in an official capacity 1820. Hence Un- 
o adv. 

Unoffi-cious a. [UN- 1] 1611. Uno-ften adv. 
Un-! 5] 1741. Unoi-led ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1728. 

no*pened ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1600. (Cf. UNCUT 
ppl. d. 4 a.) Unoppo'sed ppl. a, [UN-! 2] 1059. 
Unoppre:sssed ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1572. Un- 
oppre'ssive a. [UN-! 1] 1648, -ly adv, 

Unordai-ned, ppl. a. ME. [UN-! FI) 5 
Not controlled. ME. only. 2. Not ecclesiasti- 

cally ordained 1653. 3. Not appointed or de- 
creed 1815. 
Unorrder v. [UN-* 1] 1440. 
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Uno-rdered, ppl. a. late ME. [Uw-' 2.] 
11. Not belonging to a religious order; not in 
ecclesiastical orders —1607. 2. Not put 
in order 1477. 13. Disorderly, uncontrol- 
led -1611. 4. Not ordered or bespoken 
1981. 

1. Wedded or sengle, ordered or unordred,.. 
clerk or seculeer CHAUCER. 2. Those various and 
u. ideas 1877. 3. The vnordred appetites of the 
body 1611. 

Uno-rderly a. (now rare) [UN 1] 1483; adv. 
[Un- 5] 1470. Uno-rdinary a. [UN- 1] 1547. 

Uno-rganized, ppl. a. 1690. [UN-! 2.] 1. 
Inorganic, not possessed of organs or life. 2. 
Not formed into an orderly whole 1836. 

1. To me it seems that stones are vegetables u. 
BERKELEY. 2. The u. valour of the English 
nation 1836. 

Unori-ginal, a. 1607. [UN-! .] fl. With- 
out origin; uncreated. MILT. 2. Not original; 
derivative; borrowed or plagiarized 1774. 

1. U. Night and Chaos wilde MII T. 2. The 
'Song of Roland' is fom pars very late and u. 
1897. Hence Unorifgina-lity. 

Unori-ginate, a. and sb. 1719. [UN-! 2.] 
A. adj. Self-existent; without origin; not 
created. 

One spirit,. .self-existent, u., the first cause of 
the universe 1755. 

B. sb. An u. being 1724. Hence Unori-gi- 
nate-ly adr., -ness. 

Unori-ginated ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1696. Unorna- 
me. . [UN-! 1] 1747. Unornamented ppl, 
a.[ ]1697. Unorthodox a. [UN-! 1] 1657. 
Uno'rthodoxy [UN-! 6] 1704. Uno-ssified ppl. 
a. [UN- 2] 1726. Unostenta:tious a. [UN-! 1 
1747, -ly adv. Unoverco:me ppl. a. [UN-! 2 
late ME. Unoverthrown ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1535. 

Unow'ned, ppl. a. 1011. UN- 2.] 1. Not 
possessed as property; having no owner. 2. 
Unacknowledged; unadmitted 1715. 
Uno-xidized ppl. a. (UN-! 2] 1827. Unoxy:- 
enated ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1790. Unpaci-fic a. 
UN- 1] 1774. npa:cifled ppl. a. [UN- 2] 
1570. 

Unpa ck, v. 1472. [Ux- 1, 3.] 1. trans. To 
undo or open (a bale, luggage, etc.) and re- 
move or release the contents. 2. To take 
(something) out of a pack or packing 1598. 
b. refl. or pass. To get one's furniture, 
luggage, etc., unpacked 1701. c. absol. To 
undo things from a packed state 1837. 3. To 
unload (a pack-horse, cart, etc.) 1570. 

1. fig. That I..Must..vnpacke my heart with 
words SHAKS. 2. transf. A red-haired man. had 


a. (Ux 2] 1495. Unpa-d- 
- 2) 1681, Unpa-ged ppl. a. 


Unpaid, ppl. a, late ME. [UN-2.] 1. To 
whom payment has not been made; not re- 
ceiving payment. 2. Not met or cleared off by 
payment, undischarged; not handed over or 
given in payment. late ME. b. Not rendered 
or discharged 1611. 3, Not paid for. Also 
without prep. 1405. 

1. Whilst thy unj 
LOVELACE. Phr. 


Knee-tribute yet u. MILT, b. What can atone.. 
Thy fate unpity'd, and thy rites u.? Pore. 3. 
Rustling in vnpayd-for Silke SHAKS. 
Posted u. are charged double postage 1886. 
Unpai-ned 1 115 US 2) E 
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Letters 
Un- 


Unpai-ntable a. [UN-! 1] 1849. 
2| 1555. Unpai-red 


WYCLIF. 


agreeable to the palate. 2. Unpleasant, dis- 
tasteful, disagreeable 1711. 
Unpa-lled ppl. a. (UN- 2] 1770. Unpa-lliated 


ppl. a. [Ux-* 2 1708. Unpa-Ipable c. (now 
rare) [UN-! 1] 1538. Unpa-mpered ppl. a. [UN-! 
2] 1794. nelled ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1883. 
Unpa-per * 2) 1714. Unpa-pered ppl. a. 


Unpa . radise, v. 1592. [Uw-: 1, 4 b.] 1. 
trans. To expel from Paradise. 2. To deprive 
of the character of Paradise 1647. 

Unpa-ragoned ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1611. Un- 
parallel a. [UN-' 1] 1652. Unpa-rallelable a. 
Ex- 1] 1640, 

Unpa-ralleled, ppl. a. 1594. [UN- 2.) 
That has no parallel or equal, unmatched. 
Hence Unpa-ralleled-ly adv., -ness. 

Unpa:ralyzed ppl. a. UN-! 2] 1846. Un- 
pa-rcelled ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1840. Un; -rdonable 
a. [UN- 1] 1525, -ness, ablyadr. Unpa-rdoned 
ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1565. Unpa'rdoning ppl. a. 


UNPIN 


[Un-t 4] Mint. Unpa-red ppl. a. (Ux: 2] ME. 
Unpa-rented ppl. a. UN- 2, UN-* 6] 165 

U:nparliame-ntary, a. 1626. [i 
Not suitable or belonging to Parliamen 
sanctioned by Parliament; transgressing 
parliamentary rules; applied’ esp. to dis- 
courteous language in debate. 


I am come here to shew you your. u. pro- 
ceedings in this Parliament Jas. I. All J. 
raising of Mony upon the Subjects HOBBES. A 
member had use: language 1810. Hence 


U:mparliame-ntarily ad». 
Unpa-rriable a. [ 1] Scorr. Unpa-rted 
ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1561. Unpa-rtial a. (now rare) 
UN. 1) 1979. Unparti-cipated ppl. a. UN 2 
1678. Unparti-cipating ppl. a, [Us 
Unparti-cularized ppl, a. [Us 

"ssable a. [UN- 1] 1553. Unpa:ss: 
2] 1541. Unpa:ssionate a. [UN 
~ly adv., ness. Unpa-ssioned p) 
1618. Unpa-storal d. [UN-! 1] 17 
tured ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1548, Unpa" 
[UN-'2] 1719. Un 
Unpathe-tic d. [UN-! 


Unexampled, unequalled. arch. 2. Not 
decorated with a pattern 1884, 
Unpau-sing ppl. a. [UN-! 4] 1837. Un 


v. [UN-* 2] 1598. Unparved ppl. a. [U 2] 
1533. Unpavi-lioned a, [UN-' 3] SHELLEY. Un- 
(y ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1638, Unpay-able a. 


IN.. 1] 1463. Unpay-ing ppl. a. (Ux 
npea-ce (arch.) [UN-! 6] MÉ. Unpe: 
(now rare) [UN-' 1] 1520, -ness 147 
adv. Unpea:ceful a. (UN-! 1] 1611, U. 
a, UN. 1] 1796. Unpe'destal v. [ 
Unpe'digreed ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1827. Unpee-led 
ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1599. Unpee'red ppl. a. (arch.) 
N. 2] 1002. Unpe'g v. [UN-* 2 b] SHAKS. 
npe'n v. [UN-* 3] 1592. Unpe'netrated ppl. a. 
[UN-'2] 1781. Unpe'nitent a, (now rare) [Ux 1] 
1546. Unpe-nsioned ppl. d. (UN-' 2] POPE. 
Unpe'nt ppl. a. [UN-! 2] SHELLEY. Unpeo-ple v. 

UN-* 2] 1533. npeo:pled ppl. a. (UN 

npercei-vable d. [UN- 1| |, 
adv. Unpercei-ved ppl. a, [U 
ade. Unperceiving ppl. a. | 
Unperce'ptive a. [UN-! 1] 1608. 4 

Unpe-rch, v. 1579. [UN-*3.] frans. To dis- 
lodge from a perch. 

Either rowse the Deer, or vnpearch the Phesant 
LYLY. If he but offers to tune his note contrary to 
the true Dialect of State he is straight unperched 

5 


59, 

tUnpe:rfect a. [UN-! 1] -1858, Unpe:rfected 
105 a. [UN-' 2] 1513. Inpe-rforated ppl. a. 
UN- 2] 1676. Unperfo:rmed ppl. o. [ÛN- 2] 
2. Unperforrming ppl. a. [UN-! 1j 1670. 
Unperfumed ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1706. Unpe-ri- 
lous a. [U. 1] 1021. Unpe'rishable a. (now 
rare) [UN-! 1] 1548. Unpe-rished ppi. a. UN 2] 
late ME. Unpe'rishing ppl. a. LN. 4] 1561. 
Unpe'rmanent a. UN- 1] 1630. Unpermi-tted 
ppl, a. (UN-12] 1598. Unperple:x v. [UN-* 1] 1631. 

Unperple-xed, ppl. a. 1558. [U 2) 1. 
Not puzzled or made uncertain. 2. Not in- 
volved or intricate 1653. ` 

2. That good, plain, unperplext Catechism, that 
is printed with the old service book WALTON. 

npe'rsecuted ppl. a. [UN-' 2] MILT. Un- 
persua:dable g. [UN-' 1| 1586, ness. Un- 
persua:ded ppl. a. (UN-! 2] 1534. Unpersua:- 
sive a, [UN-! 1] RICHARDSON, -ly adr. Un- 

rtu-rbed ppl. a. [UN-' 2] late ME., -ness. 

nperverted ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1053. Unpe-- 
stered ppl. a. [ÜN-! 2] 1588, U:nphiloso'phit 
a. [UN-! 1] Mir. -ly adr. Unphone tie g. [U 
1| 1857. Unphra:sed ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1663. 

nphy-sical a. (Ux-! 1] 1593. Unphy'sicked 
ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1596. 

Unpi:ck, v. late ME. [Ux-* 7.] 1. trans. 
To pick (a lock); to open (a door, etc.) in this 
way —1061. 2. To take out (stitches); to undo 
the sewing of (a seam, garment, etc.) 
1 


Unpi-ckable a. [UN-! 1] 1612, Unpl-cked ppl. 
a. [UN- 2] 1587, Unpi-cketed ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 
1860. U:npicture:sque a. [UN 1] 1791, -ly 
adv., mess. Unpie-rceable a. [UN- 1] 1600. 
Unpie-rced ppl. a. UN. 2] 1593. 

Unpide, v. 1611. [UN-! 1, 3.] frans. To 
remove from a pile. b. Mil. U. arms, a com- 
mand to detach rifles from stacks in which 
they are interlocked 1847. 8 

Unpi-llowed ppl. a. IU x- 2] MH. Unpi-loted 
ppl. a. [UN-! 2] COLERIDGE. | 

Unpi-n, v. ME. [Ux-* 1, 2.] 1. trans. To 
withdraw the pin or bolt of (a door). 2. To 
remove pins or pegs from; to unfasten or de- 
tach in this way 1611. 3. To undo the dress 
of (a person) by removing pins 1604. 4. To re- 
move a pin or pins from (a garment, etc.); to 
detach by removing a pin or pins 1605. 


UNPINIONED 


1. pe porter vnpynned be 3ate LANGL. 2. When 
the upper part of the frame. is unpinned and re- 
moved 1825. 3. Mrs. Etoff, who had the honour to 
pin and u. the Lady Bellaston FIELDING. 4. She. 
began to u. her hood STEELE. 

Unpinioned ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1593. Un- 
piteous a. UN- 1] late ME., -ly adv. Un- 
pitiable a. [UN- 1] 1646. Un itied ppl. a. 
[Ux-! 2] SIDNEY. Unpi-tiful a. [UN-' 1] 1449, 
-ly adv. Unpi-tying ppl. d. UN- 4] DRAYTON, 
-ly adv. Unpla:ce v. (now rare) [UN-* 3] 1554. 

Unpla:ced, ppl. a. 1512. [UN-! 2.] 1. Not 
assigned to, or set in, a definite place. b. 
Racing. Not among the placed competitors 
1881. 2. Not appointed to a place or office 
1558. 

Unpla-gued ppl. a. [UN-* 2] 1550. Unplai-t v. 
[Ux-* 1] CHAUCER. Unplai-ted ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 
1659. Unpla:ned ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1810. Un- 
planted ppl. a, UN. 2] late ME. Unpla'stered 
ppl. a. UN. 2] 1648, Unplau-sible a. [UN- 1] 
1575, -bly adv. Unplay:able a. [UN-! 1] 1833. 
Unplay-ed ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1850. Unplea:dable 
a, [UN- 1] 1716. 

Unplea:sant, a. 1535. [UN-' I.] 1. Not 
pleasant, disagreeable: a, To the senses 1538. 
b. To the mind or feelings 1535. 2. Unenter- 
taining, unfacetious 1712. 3. Unamiable 1654. 

1. Flies prefer u. smells 1879. b. Tho’ your 
Majesty permitts me to wryte even on ane u. 
subject 1721. A commission which would re- 
quire them to deliver many u. truths 1839. 
Hence Unplena'santly adr. 

Unplea:santness. 1548. [UN-' 6.] The 
quality of being unpleasant. b. Ill-feeling or 
unpleasant relations between persons; an 
instance of this 1830. So Unplea:santry 
1830. 

Unplea-sed ppl. a. (now rare) [UN- 2] 1450. 
Unplea-sing ppl. a. [UN- 4] 1480, -ly adv., 
-ness. Unpiea'surable a. [UN-* H 1768, -ably 


adv. Unplea:ted ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1612. Un- 
padas ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1605. Unpli-able a. 
UN-! 1] lat ss. Unpli-ancy ior] 
1737. Unpl 


N-' 1] 1624. Unplou:gh: 
Unplu:cked ppl. 

2] 1568. Unplu:mbed ppl. a. [U 
Unplu:me v. [UN-* 2) 1587. Unplu- med ppl. a. 
[Ux-' 2] 1601. Unplu-ndered ppl. a, [UN- 2] 
1655. Unpo-cket v. pora 3] 1611. Unpoe'tic 
1619, -al 1746, adjs. [UN-! 1], -ly adv. 
Unpoi-nted, ppl. a. 1574. [UN-' 2.] fl. 
Of garments: Not tagged for tying. 2. Un- 
punctuated 1593. b. Without vowel points or 
diacritical marks 1640. 3. Without point; 
dull or irrelevant 1632. b. Without a point, 
not sharpened at the end 1887. 4. Not 
Pointed at 15: 
Unpoi:sed ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1600. Unpol'son 
v. [UN-* 4 b] 1598. npoi-soned ppl. a. [UN-* 
2] 1821. Unpo-larized ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1827. 
Unpoli-ced ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1797.  Unpo-licied 
ppl. a. UN. 2] -1738. Unpo-lishable a. UN- 1] 
1687. Unpo-lished ppl. a. [UN-' 2] late ME. 
Unpoli-te, a. 1646. [UN- 1.] fl. With- 
out refinement, unpolished —1727. tb. Un- 
fashionable, inelegant —1753. 2. Lacking in 
politeness; impolite 1709. Hence Unpoli:te- 


a, UN. 


npollu:ted ppl. a. [UN- 2 SHAKS. Unpo'pe v. 
] 1563. Unpo-pular a. UN- 1] 1647. 
[UN- 6 
2] 1885. 
. Unporrtable g. [UN-' 1] 
Porrtioned ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1744. 
Unposse:ssed, ppl. a. 1586. [UN-' 2.] 1. 
Not possessed or owned; unoccupied 1594. 
12. Unprejudiced 1685. 3. Not having 
Possession of something 1795. 
1. A grace by thee unsought and MUS 
1005 V OEDEW, 2. To any thinking and u. Man 


Unpo:ssible a. (now dial.) [UN- 1] late ME. 
Unpo'sted ppl. a, [UN-! 2] 1860. Unpow-dered 
ppl. a. [Ux-! 2] 1440, Unpow-erful a. (rare) 
[Us-! 1] 1611. Unpra:cticable a. [UN-* 1) 1647, 
ness. Unpra-ctical a. [Ux-* 1] 1637, -1y adv., 

Unpra:ctised, ppl. a. 1540. [UN- 2.] 1. 
Not familiarized or skilled by practice; in- 
1585. 1551. 2. Not practised; unemployed 
gi: The most destructive arms in. u. hands 1748; 
4140 old prouerbe. is not lefte vnpractised 


Unpraised ppl. a, [Ux-z 2] late ME. Un- 
pray: v, [Ux-* 1] 1611. Unpray-ed ppl. a. [UN-' 
2] late ME. Unprea:ch v. UN- 1] 1692. Un- 
preaching ppl. a, (UN-! 4] 1549. Unpreca-- 
rious a. UN- 1] 1712. 


2427 


Unpre-cedented, ppl. a. 1623. [Us-! 2.) 
For which no precedent can be cited; of an 
unexampled kind, degree, etc. Hence Un- 
pre-cedented-ly adv., -ness. 

Unpreci-se a. [UN- 1] 1782, -ly adv. Un- 
predictable a. [UN-' 1] 1857. Unpre-faced 

pl. a. [UN-* 2] 1801. Unprefe-rred ppl. a. 
IN. 2] 1483. Unpre-gnant a. [UN-! 1] SHAKS. 

Unpre-judiced, ppl. a. 1613. [Us-! 2.] tl. 
Not affected prejudicially. 2. Free from 
prejudice 1637. Hence Unpre-judiced-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Unprela-tical a. UN- 1] 1647. Unpreme-di- 
taie pe a, (arch.) [(UN-" 17555 Unpreme-di- 
tated ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1591, -ly adv., -ness. 
Unpreo:ccupied ppl. a, [UN-! 2] 1827. 

Unprepa-re, v. rare. 1598. [UN-' 1, or 
Ux-! 7.] I. trans. To undo the preparation of. 
2. To make unprepared; to unfit 1645. 

Unprepa:red, ppl. a. 1549. [UN-' 2.] 1. 
Of persons: Not in a state of preparation; 
not ready (for defence, reply, etc.). b. Const. 
for, or to with inf. 1549. c. spec. Not prepared 
for death 1594. 2. Left, introduced, taken, 
etc., without special preparation 1595. 

2. Events. .appear to us very often original, u., 
single, and un-relative 1751. Unprepa:red-ly 
adv., -ness. 

U:npreposse-ssed n". a, [UN 2] 1648. 
U:npreposse'ssing ppl. a. [UN- 4] 1816. Un- 
prescient a. [UN-" 1] 1860. Unprescri-bed 
te a. [UN- 2] 1642, Unprese' 

JN-! II 1828, ness. U:npresentabi- 
5i 1882. Unprese-nted ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 

inprese-rved ppl. a. UN- 2] 1648. apre seed 


pl a. [UN- 2] 1552. Us 
65 4) 1770, -ness. 


Un-! 1] 1704, -ly adv. Unprete'nding ppl. a. 

Ux-! 4] 1697, -ly adv., -ness. Unprete-ntious 
a. [UN- I 1] 1859, -ly adi npre' a, 

UN-! 1] MME. D'AnBLAY. Unprevai-ling ppl. a. 

Un-! 4] SHAKS. Unpreve'ntable a. [UN-' 1] 
1616, -ness, -ably adv. Unpreve-nted ppl. a. 

Un-! 2] 1585. Unpri'ced ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1857. 

npri-cked ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1688, Unprie'st v. 

UN. 4 b] 1550. Unprie'stly a. [UN-! 1] 1537. 

inpri-mitive a. [UN-' 1] 1708. Unpri-ncely a. 
[UN- 1] 1536. 

Unpri-ncipled, ppl. a. 1634. [UN-* 2.) fl. 
Not instructed or grounded in MILT. 2. Not 
possessed of fixed, sound, or honourable 
principles of conduct 1644. 3. Based upon, or 
exhibiting want of principle 1782. 1 

1. I do not think my sister so. .unprincipl'd in 
vertues book MILT. 2. A couple of u. rascals 1878. 
3. Many who are esteemed good sort of persons, 
but whose goodness is u. 1782. 

Unpri-ntable a. [UN-' 1] 1871. Unprinted 
ppl, a. (UN-* 2 More. Unpri'son v. [UN-* 3] 
late ME. Unpri-vileged ppl. a. 2j 1590. 

Unpri-zable, a. 1601. [ 1. ] 1. Not 
to be prized; of little worth. SHAKS. 2. Be- 
yond all price; inestimable —1634. 

1. A bawbling Vessell. For shallow draught and 


bulke vnprizable SHAKS. 
Unpri-ze [UN-! 2] 1445, Unpro-bed 


roclai-med ppl. a. 
le a. [UN- 1] 1607. 


'odu:ced ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1074. Unprodu:c- 
—2 if : 4 adv., ness. Un- 


profa-ned ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1650. Unprofessed 


ro'i 
npro-fited ppl. a. Unpro:- 
inprogre:ssive a. 


ii L. a. [UN-! 4] 1616. Li 
fort 17 1 -ly ado -ness. Unprohi-bited 
a. [UN- 2] Mint. Unpr: jected ppl. a. 
fox- CROMWELL. Unproli-fic a. [UN- 1] 
1076. Unpro-mise v, (now rare) [UN-* 1] 1598. 
Unpro-mising, ppl. a. 1632. [UN-' 4.] 1. 
Not giving promise of excellence or success 
1663. 12. Unprepossessing 1669. Hence 
Unpro-misingly adv. 
Unprompted ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1659. Un- 
pro-mulgated ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1802. Unpro- 
nou-nceable a. [ ÜN-! 1] SCOTT. Unpronou-nced 
Unpro:per a. (now dial.) 


- a. (U. 2] 1611. 
fi 8e NEL Hy adv, Unpropertied 
. I 2] 1703. Unprophe-tic a. [UN- 
Pes Dnpron UN-'1] 1699. Un- 


pre poraga 2] 1655. EI [UN- 6] 


1628. Unpro'sperous a. 


UNRAVEL 


ness. Unpro'stituted ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1721. 
Unprotected ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1593, -ly adv., 
-ness. Unpro-testant a. [UN- 1] 1841. Un- 

ro-testantize v. [UN-* 4 c] 1833. Unprou-d a. 
U- 1] 1570. Unpro-vable a. UN- 1] late ME. 

Unpro-ved, ppl. a. 1440. [UN- 2.] 1. Not 
tested, untried. Now rare. 2. Not demon- 
strated to be true or genuine 1532. 

1. For to find a fresh vnproued knight SPENSER, 

Unprovi:ded, ppl. a. 1514. (UN-! 2.] 1. 
Not furnished, supplied, or equipped (with 
something) 1523. b. Not provided for 1640. 
2. Not in a state of preparation or readiness; 
unprepared 1525. 3. Against which provision 
has not been made; unforeseen 1514. 4. Not 
provided for 1575. 5. Not furnished, supplied, 
or made ready 1621. 

1. Courts are seldom u. of 5 under this 
character SWIFT. Since you will go, you must not 
go u. 1760. Assailants..u. with regular means of 
attack KINGLAKE. 2. If they dye vnprouided 
SHAKS. 3. Sodayne tempeste, and unprovyded 
colde 1514. The u. expenditure of the year 1841. 
4. The necessary Subsistence of the household 
was u. for CLARENDON. Hence Unprovi-ded-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Unprovo'cative a. [UN-* II 1821. +Unpro- 
vorke v, [UN-* y SHAKS, Unprovo'ked ppl, a. 
[UN- 2] 1585, -ly adv., -ness. Unprovo'kini 
ppl. a. gri 4] 1710. Unprude-ntial d. UN. 1) 
1650. inpru'ned ppl. a. [UN a 1588. Un- 
pu-blishable d. [UN-' 1] 1815, -ably adv, Un- 
u'blished ppl. a. [UN- 2] SHAKS, Unpu'lled 

ppl. a. UN-' 2] 1440, Unpurnctual a. UN- 1 
1740, -ly adv. Unpunctua‘lity [UN-! 6] 1828. 
Unpu'nctuated ppl. a. [UN- a are , Un- 
pu'nishable a. (ix 1] 1531. Unpu'nished 

pl. a. [UN-' 2] ME. Unpu'-rchas(e)able a. 

UN. 1] 1611, Unpu:rchased ppl. a. [UN- 2] 
1545. Unpu:rged ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1530. Un- 
pu'rifled ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1574. Unpurrposed 
ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1570. 

Unpurrse, v. late ME. [UN-* 3, 2, I.] 1. 
irans. To take (money) out of a purse; to 
disburse. 2. To steal the purse of 1827. 3. 
To relax from a pursed state. Also intr. 1871. 

3. Now I permit your plump lips to u. BROWNING. 

Unpursu'ed ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1409. Unpurt 

pe a. [UNI 2] 1470. Unpu'trefled ppl. a. 
ti N. 9] 1579. Unquai-ling ppl. a. [UN- 4] 
1836, -ly adv. Unqua-kerish a. [UN- 1] LAMB. 
Unqua'lifiable a. [UN-! 1] 1734. 

Unqualified, ppl. a. 1556. [UN-! 2.] 1. 
Not qualified or fitted; not having the 
necessary qualifications. 2. Not endowed 
with specific qualities 1678. 3. Not modified, 
limited, or restricted 1790. Hence Un- 
qua lified-ly adv., -ness. 

Unquaklify v. [UN-? 1] 1055. Unqua-litied 
ppl. a. (rare) [UN-* 2] SHAKS. Unqua-rried 
ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1788. Unquee n v. [UN-* 2, 4 b] 
1570, Unquee'nly a. 145 1] 1865, Un- 
que'lled T: a. 1638 2] late ME. Unque'nci 
able a. { N. 1] late ME., -ably adv, Un- 
que-nched ppl. a. [UN- 2] ME. 

Unquestionable, a. 1600. [UN I.] 1. 
Having an assured character or position; un- 
exceptionable 1603. 2. Incapable of being 
doubted or disputed; indubitable, certain 
1631. 3. Not submitting to question (rare) 
1600. 

2. Authentic facts, and u, evidence 1782. 3. An 
vnquestionable spirit SHAKS. Hence Un- 
que'stionably adv. 

Unquestioned ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1601. Un- 
questioning ppl. Uw- 4] 1828, iy adv. 
Unqui-ckened ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1610, 

Unquiret, sb. 1551. [UN-! 6.] Absence or 
want of quiet; disquiet, disturbance. 

Unqui'et, a. 1523. UX. I.] 1. Marked by 
unrest, disturbance, or disorder. 2. Of per- 
sons, emotions, etc.: Restless, active, 
turbulent 1526. 3. Perturbed, anxious, not at 
ease 1535. Hence Unquiret-ly adv., ness. 

Unquiret, v. arch. late ME. [UN-* I.] 
trans. To disturb the quiet of; to disquiet. 


Unqui-vering ppl. a. [UN-' 4] 1811. Un- 
quo'table a. [UN-' 1] 1843. Unquo-ted ppl. a. 
[UN-! 2] 1825, Unrai-sed ppl. a. (UN-! 2| 1523. 


Unra-ked ppl. a. [UN-! 2] SHAKS. Unra:nsacked 
ppl. a. [Ux-* 2] 1529. Unra:nsomed ppl. a. 

Uw-' 2] 1554. Unra'table a. [Un-' 1] 1629. 

nra:ted ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1648. Unrartified 
ppl. a. (UN-! 2] 1611. Unra-vaged ppl. d. [UN-* 
2] BURKE. 

Unravel, v. 1603. [UN-* I.] 1. trans. To 
undo from a ravelled, tangled or woven state; 
to disentangle; to untwist (rope). 12. fig. To 
reverse, undo, annul 1766. 3. To free from 
intricacy or obscurity; to reveal or disclose 
1660. 4. intr. To come undone; to become 


unknit or disentangled 1650. 


UNRAVISHED 


4. As the burning threads Of woven cloud u. in 


pale air SHELLEY. Hence Unra-veller. Un- 
ra. velling vbl. sb. Unra-velment. 

Unra:vished a. [UN-' 2] 1622. Un- 
ra'zored - 2] Mint. Unrea:chable 


l. a. [U: 
a, [UN-* 1 -ably adv. Unrea-ched ppl. a. 
[UN- 2] 1611. 

Unrea:d, ppl. a. 1456. [UN- 2.] 1. Not 
read; unperused. 2. Not instructed by read- 
ing 1606. b. Const. in 1602. 

2. The clown u., and half-read gentleman 
DRYDEN. b. Algernon was u. in the hearts of 
women MEREDITH. 

Unrea-dable, a. 1802. [Ux-i I.] 1. Too 
dull or distasteful to read. 2. Illegible 1830. 
Hence Unreadabi-lity, Unrea-dableness. 

Unrea · dy, a. ME. [Us-! I.] 1. Not in a 
state of readiness or preparation. 2. Not pre- 
pared or made ready. late ME. 3. Undressed; 
in deshabille. Obs. or dial. 1591. 4. Given to 
hesitation; irresolute; slow 1594. 

1. For the most part our witts be best When wee 
be umo most vnrediest 1560. I express'd my 
self u. to vote for it 1707. Hence Unrea-dily adv. 
Unrea:diness. 

Unrea:dy, a.* 1580. [Later form of late 
ME. unredy, f. UN-! 1.] = REDELESS a. (only 
as an epithet of Ethelred II, d. 1016). 

Unreal (onriàl, a. 1605. [UN- I.] Not 
real. b. Gram. Applied to suppositions im- 
plying non-fulfilment. 

Hence horrible shadow, Vnreall mock'ry hence 


HAKS, 
Unrealistic a. [UN-' 1) 1865, Unreality 
UN-' 6] 1751. Unrealizable d. UN- 1] 1840. 

nre'alize v, (UN-* 1] 1804. Unre: ed ppl. a. 
[UN-! 2] 1803. Unrea:ped ppl. a, [UN- 2] 1577. 

Unrea:son. ME. [UN-' 6.] tl. Injustice, 
impropriety 1609. 2. Abbot of U.: see ABBOT, 
Hist. 1490. 3. Absence of reason ; indisposition 
or inability to act or think rationally or 
reasonably 1827. 

Unrea'sonable, a. ME. [UN-'1.] 1. Not 
having the faculty of reason; irrational. 2. 
Not acting in accordance with reason or good 
sense; claiming or expecting more than is 
reasonable. late ME. 3. Not based on reason 
or good sense ME. 4, Going beyond what is 
reasonable or equitable; excessive. late ME. 
Hence Unrea'sonableness. Unrea:son- 
abiy adv. 


nrea'soned ppl. a, [UN-' 10 1582. Un- 
reasoning ppl. a. [UN-' 4] 1751, iy adv. 
Unrebe-llious 4. (UN. 1] 1570. Unrebu-ked 


ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1445. Unreca:lled ppl. a, [UN-* 
2] 1601. Unrecei-:pted ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1881, 
nrecei-vable a. (UN-' 1] 1611. Unrecei-ved 
UN-! 2] 1540. Unrece-ptive a. [UN-' 11 
1778. Unre'ckoned ppl. a. [UN-'! 2] ME. Un- 
reclal-mable a. [UN- 1 1577, -ably adv. 
Unreclai-med ppl. a. [UN-' 9] 1470. Un- 
1 ion [UN-' 6] 1869, Unre'cognizable 
a. [ à 1] 1817, - adv. Unre-cognized 
l. a. [UN-? 2] 1813. Unre:coj anag: ppl. a. 
N. 4| 1814, -ly adv. Unrecolle-cte ppl. a. 
UN-! 2| 1733. U:nrecomme:nded ppl. a. (LU 
‘| 1550. Unre-compensed ppl. a. [UN- 9] 
1409. Unre'concilable a, [UN-! 1] 1577. Un- 
re:conciled ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1450. Unrecon- 
stru'cted ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1869. Unreco-rded 
ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1585. 
Unreco-verable, a. late ME. |Ux- 1] 
t1. That cannot be recovered; completely 
lost—-1650. 2. That cannot be recovered from; 


past remedy 1561. 
a. UN. 2] 1611. Unre- 


Unreco'vered ppl. 

crui-ted ppl. a. Tux 2] 1049. Unre-ctified 

15 a. 2] 1638. Unredee:mable d. 
N-! 1] 1584. 

Unredee med, ppl. a. 1548. [UN-' 2.] 1. 
Not spiritually redeemed; unregenerate. 2, 
Not recovered, ransomed, or released, by 
purchase or otherwise 1554. b. spec. Not re- 
covered from pawn 1859. 3. Having no 
redeeming qualities; unmitigated 1805. 4, of 
D ete.: Not performed or realized 

2. 

Unredre'ssed. 5 a. [UN-" 2 
du-ced 75 a. [UN-? 2] 1572. Unredu-cible d. 
[UN-! 1) Mur. Unree-l v. [UN-* 1] 1567. Un- 
1600 e d. [UN-! 1] 1611. Unree-ve v, [Ux-* 1] 

Unrefi-ned, ppl. a. 1595. [UN-1 2.] 1. Not 
refined in manners, feelings, or speech. 2. 
Not freed from impurities; crude 1610. 
Unreflected ppl. a. [UN-' 2], 1670. Unre- 
fle:cting ppl. a. [UN- 4] 1665, Unrefle-ctive a, 
UN- 1] 1854, iy adv. Unrefo-rmable a. 
UN- 1] 1583. 

Unrefo:rmed, ppl. a. 1528. [UN- 2.] 1. 
Of faults, etc.: Not amended or made good. 


1563. Unre- 
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arch. 2. Of persons, institutions, etc.: Not 
reformed or improved 1583. 3. Of churches: 
Not affected by the Reformation 1788. 
Unrefra:cted ppl, Unre- 
UN. 2] 1589. Unre-gal [UR T) iel. 
. a. — E y a. 2 5 
Us BS D 1501, -ly adv. 
Unrega'rding 


Unrege nerate, a. 1612. [UN- 1.] Not 
regenerate; often used vaguely = wicked, 
bad. Also sb. So Unrege-neracy 1622. 
Unrege-nerated ppl. a. 1579. U:nre- 
genera-tion 1625, 

Unregistered ppl. g. [UN- 2] 1604, Unre- 
gret-ted ppl. a. (UN. 1676. Unre-gulated 

. a. [UN 2] 1721. Unrehea-rsed ppl. a. 

Uw- 2] 1472, Unrei-n v. UN- 2 bj 1603. 
Unrei-ned ppl. a. (UN-' 2] 1609. Unrejoi-cing 
ppl. a. UN- 4] 1720. 

Unrela-ted, ppl. a. 1661. [Ux-! 2.] 1, Not 
connected by blood; not akin. 2. Not stand- 
ing in relationship or connection 1608. 3. 
Not recounted or told 1764. 

2. Detached and u, offences BURKE. 

Unre-lative a. [UN-' 1] 1751. Unrela:xed 

. a. [UN- 2] 1508. Unrela-xing ppl. a. 

N. 1781. Unrelea'sed ppl. a. I LN. 2] late 
ting ppl. a. [UN- 4] SHAKS., 
-ly adv., -ness. 

Unreli'able, a. 1840. [UN- 1.) That 
cannot be relied upon, 

Alcibiades. was too unsteady, and (according to 
Mr. Coleridge’s coinage) u.“ DE QUINCEY. 
Hence Unreliabi-lity. Unreli-ableness. 

Unrelie'vable a, [ 1] 1586. 

Unrelie-ved, ppl. a. 1533. [UN-! 2.] 1. 
Not freed from an obligation; not provided 
with relief; not aided or assisted. 2. Lacking 
the relief of diversity or contrast; monoton- 
ous, not varied (by something) 1764. Hence 
Unrelie-vedly adv. 

Unreli-gious, a. late ME. [UN-! 1.] 1. 
Irreligious. Now rare. 2. Not connected with 
or related to religion 1855. 

2. The popular poetry. became profane, u., at 
length in some parts irreligious MILMAN. Hence 
Unreli-gious-ly adv., -ness. 

Unreli-nquished ppl. a. [UN-! 2] COWPER. Un- 
reluctant d. [UN- 
markable d. 
f L. a. [UN-! 2 


Unre:medied ppl. a. 

nreme'mberable a. [UN- 1] 
nreme:mbered ppl. a. [UN-' 2] late 

ME. Unreme-mbering ppl. a. I UN. 4] 1540, 

Unremi:tted, ppl. a. 1646. UN- 2.] 1. Of 
debt, penalty, ete.: Not cancelled or for- 
given. 2. Of effort, etc.: Constant, sustained 
1722. b. Of persons: Persistent in effort 1796, 
Hence Unremi-ttedly adv. 

Unremi-tting, ppl. a. 1728. [UN- 4] 
Never relaxing orslackening; continuing with 
the same force; incessant. Hence Unre- 
mi-ttingly adr., -ness. 

Unremorrseful a. 
Unremo:vable g. (now rare) [UN-i 1] 1500. 
Unremo-ved a, 2j 
mu-nerative a. [UN-! 1] 1854, -ly adv., ness. 
Unrendered ppl. d. [ Unre- 
ae. ed ex a. [UN-! 2] 1579. Unrenow ned 
ppl. a. [UNI 2] 1570. Unre-nt pl. a. [UN-! 2] 
SPENSER. Unrepai-d ppl. a. [Ex. 2] 1655. 
Unrepai-r U- 6] 1873. Unrepai-red ppl. a. 
(UX. 2] 1523, Unrepa:ssable a. [UN-* 1] 1600. 
Unrepea-lable g. UN. 1] 1601. Unrepea-led 
ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1479, 

Unrepea-table, a. 1843. [UN-' 1.] 1. Too 
coarse or indecent to be repeated. 2. That 
cannot be done or made again 1880, 

Unrepea-ted ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1586. Unrepe-lled 
HA a. [UN- 2] 1795. Unrepe'ntance LUNA 6] 
ate ME. Unrepe'ntant d, [UN-' 1] late ME., 
-ly adv. Unrepe-nted ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1597. 
Unrepe-nting ppl. d. [ÜN-' 4] 1586, Day 
-ness. Unrepi"ning ppl. a. (UN- 4] 1637, -I 
adv. Unrepla:ceable a. ] 1 
reple-nished ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1562. Unreply-in, 

. a. [UN-* 441701 Unrepo:rtable a. UN- 11 
1611. Unreported ppl. a. [UN- 2) 1622, 
U:nreprese-ntative a, [UN- 1] 1832. U:nrep- 
resented ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1681. Unrepre:ssed 

[Uw- 2] 1583. Unreprie-vable 
Unreprie-ved ppl. a. 


ppl. a. 
Ex- 1] 1503, -ably adv. 


1872. 


pi UN-! 2] I . 
atch sie baat 


UNRIP 


UN- 2.) Not 
Hence Unre- 


Unrequi-ted, ppl. a. 1542. 
requited or reciprocated. 
Gaited: ly. adv., -ness. 

mrese-mbling ppl. a. [UN- 4] 1598. Un- 
rese-nted ppl. a. [U. 2] 1705. Unrese-ntful 
a. UN- 1] 1773, -ly adv., ness. Unrese-nting 

ppl. a. [UN-! 4] 1716. 
[UN-! 6.] 


Unreserve. 1751. 
reserve; frankness, 
Unrese-rved, ppl. a. 1589. [UNC 2. 1, 
Unrestricted, unlimited, absolute. b, Of 
seats, etc.: Not reserved for a partieular 
person or persons. 2, Frank, 

Hence Unrese-rve adv. 


Absence of 


Unreso-lvable a, [UN-' 1] 1611. 
Unreso-lved, ppl. a. 1577. (UN-' 2.) 1, Of 
questions, ete.: Undetermined, undecided, 
unsolved. 2. Uncertain or undetermined how 
to act; irresolute 1504. b. Uncertain in 
opinion; undecided 1597. 3. Not broken up 
or dissolved 1801. 
` Unrespe-ctable a. [UN- 1] 1765, 
ted ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1586. 

Unrespe-ctive, a. Now rare. 1594. [Un-t 
l] fl. Inattentive, heedless ~1633. 2. In- 
different; undiscriminating 1606. 

Unre'spirable a, (UN-! 1] 1807. Unrespited 
ppl. a. UN- 2] 1593. Unrespo'nsible a. [UN-! 1] 
1634. Unrespo-nsive a. [UN- 1] 1668, -ly adv., 
-ness. 

Unresst. ME. [UN-' 6.] Absence of rest; 
disturbance, turmoil, trouble. 

Unre'stful, a. late ME. |t 1.] 1. Rest- 
less, stirring, unquiet. 2, Marked by absence 
of rest or quiet. late ME. 

2. The bedde of a persone beeyng in greate 
debte is an unrestefull thyng 1542. So Unre-st- 
fulness. 

Unre'sting ppl. a. [UN-! 4] 1582, Unresto:red 

pl. a, [UN-' 2] 1445. Unrestrai-nable a. 
UN- II late ME. 

Unrestrai-ned, ppl. a. 1586. (UN-' 2.) 1. 
Not kept in check or under control; allowed 
free course or vent 1600, b. Not restricted or 
limited 1622. 2, Not subject (or subjected) to 
restraint in respect of action or conduct 1586. 
b. appositive. Without restraint; unre- 
strainedly 1596. 3, Not constrained; easy, 
natural 1856. Hence Unrestrai-nedly adv. 

Unrestri-cted ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1766, -ly adv., 
sness. Unreta‘rded ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1615. 
Unrete-ntive a. [UN-' 1] 1748. Unretra'cted 
TR UN- 2] 1646. Unretu-rnable a, UN. 1] 
1513. 


Unrespe:c- 


Unretu-rned, ppl. a. 1589. [UN- 2.] 1. 
Not having returned or come back. 2. Not 
reciprocated, unrequited 1643 

Unretu-rning ppl. a. nr, 4] 1628, -ly adv, 
Unrevea-led ppl. a. UN- 2] 1529, Unrevea-ling 

l. a. [UN-t 4] 1028. Unrevenged ppl. a 
[ts 2] 1533. Unre-verenced ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 
1470. 


Unre · verend, a. 1502, [UN- 1.] fi. 
Irreverent —1820. 2. Unworthy of reverence 
1828. 

1. They rather hold such curiosities to be im- 
pertinent — u. LAMB. 

Unre-verent a. (now rare) [UN- II late ME. 
Unreve'rsed ppl. a. [UN-! 2] SHAKs. Unre- 
view-ed ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1819, Unrevised ppl. 
4. [UN-! 2] 1845. Unrevi-ved ppl. a. IN. 2] 
1031. Unrevo-ked ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1479. Un- 
rewa:rded ppl. a. [Ux-! 2]late ME. Unrewa-rd- 
ing ppl. a. [UN- 4] 1653. Unrheto-rical a. 
UN-! 1] 1822. Unrhy-med ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1828. 

nrhy:hmical d. [UN- 1] 1777, -iy adv. 
Unri:bbed ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1834. Unri-dden 
ppl. a. [Ux-! 2] 1574. 5 

Unri'ddle, v. 1586. [UN-* 1.] (rans. To 
solve, explain (a mystery, etc.). Hence Un- 
ri-ddler. 


[Ux- 6] 1610. "Unri-ght a. (arch.) [UN 1] 
OE, -ly adv. Unri-ghted ppl. a. (UN- 2] 


Unri-ghteous, a. (OK. unrihtwis, f. UN- 
1 + RIGHTEOUS.) Not righteous; unjust, 
wicked. Hence Unri:éhteous-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Unri-ghtful a. (now rare) [UN-! 1] ME., -ly 
adv., -ness. Unri-nged ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1510. 
Unri-nsed ppl. a. UN. 2] 1001. ; 

Unrip, v. 1513. [UN-* 7.] 1. trans. To strip 
(a house or roof) of tiles, etc. Now dial. 2. 
To lay open, slit up, or detach, by ripping 

534. 


UNRIPE 


Unri-vet, v. 
unfasten or detach by the removal of rivets, 
2. fig. To undo, loosen, detach, relax, etc. 
1620. 

2. Before I had. .unriveted m: 

Unroa:ssted ppl. d. [UN-} 2 


aze 1853. 

late ME. Un- 
ro:bbed ppl. d, [UN-' 2] late ME. Unrobe v. 
[Ux-? 2] 1598. Unro- bed ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1861. 

Unro-l, v. late ME. [UN-* 1, 2, 5.] 1. 
trans. To open out from a rolled-up state; to 
uncoil. b. To extend, spread out 1813. c. fig. 
To develop or expand fully 1854. 2, intr. To 
become unrolled 1588. +3. trans. To remove 
from a roll or list. SHAKS. 

1. Time has unrowl'd her Glories to the last, And 
now clos'd up the Volume DRYDEN. The opera- 
tion of unrolling the ancient papyri 1828. 2. Euen 
as an Adder when she doth vnrowle SHAKS, 

Unro-lled ppi. a. [UN- 2] 1573. Un- Ro. man 
a.[UN-! 1] 1682. Unro-manized ppl. a. [UN-* 2] 
1771. Unroma'ntic a. UN- II 1731, -ally 
ado, Unroo't v. [UN-* 2 1598. Unroo-fed ppl. a. 
1 5 2) 1550. Unroo'st v. (now rare) [UN-* 3, 6] 


Unroo:t, v. 1449. [UN-* 2 b, 5.] 1. trans, 
To tear up by the roots, overthrow from a 
fixed base, displace by force 1570. b. fig. To 
eradicate, get rid of 1449. 2. intr. To lose 
root-hold; to become detached (rare) 1616. 

1. Whole plains unrooted from the main lands, 
by floods and tempests GOLDSM. b. Vices be so 
17 to be vnrooted where they once take place 

Unroo:ted out, ppl. a. [UN-* 2, Root v.' II. 2 
1560. Unro-pe v. [UN-* 2 b] 1883. Un: ed 

2 N 


ppl. a. [UN . Unro'tted ppl. d. 
2] 1440. nro:tten a. [UN-* 1] 1574. tUn- 
rourgh a. {UN-! 1] 1005. Unrou'nd a. [UN- 1] 


Unrou:nd, v. 1611. [UN-* 4 a.] 1. (rans. To 
break or distort the roundness of 1011. 2. 
Phonetics, To delabialize (a vowel) 1874. 

Unrou:nded ppl. d. (UN-' 2] 1519. Unrou'sed 
ppl. a, [UN- 2] 1802. Unroy-al a. UN- 1] 1586, 
sly adv, Unru'bbed ppl. a. UN- 2] late ME. 
Unru-ffle v, UN-“ 1, 5) 1697. 

Unru-ffüed, ppl. a. 1659. [(UN-!2.] 1. Not 
affected by any violent feeling; not agitated 
or disturbed; calm, unmoved. 2. Not 
physically ruffled or made rough 1718. 3. Not 
furnished with ruflles 1825. Hence Un- 
ru-ffledness. 

Unru'ined ppl. a. [UN- 21 1610. Unru-lable 
a, [UN-! 1] 1680, Unru- le [UN- 6] late ME. 
Unru-led ppl, a, UN- 2] late ME. 

Unruly, a. late ME. [UN- 1] 1. Not 
amenabie to rule or discipline; ungovernable; 
disorderly, turbulent. b. Characterized by 
disorder or disquiet. late ME. 2. Stormy, 
tempestuous, impetuous 1593. 

1. Ouer kind fathers make vnruly daughters 
1592. b. These vnrulye reuels 1582. 2. U. blasts 
wait on the tender spring SHAKS. Hence Un- 
ru-liness. 


al a. UN. 1] 1847. 


nsa:cred a. 

[Ux-! 1] 1008. 

Unsa'ddle, v. late ME. [UN-* 2, 3.] 1. 
trans. To remove the saddle from (a horse, 
etc). Also absol. 2. To dislodge from the 
saddle 1470. 

Unsa-ddled ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1623. 

Unsa fe, a. 1597. [UN- 1.] 1. Not en- 
joying safety; exposed to danger or risk 1605. 
2. Involving, or not free from, danger or risk 
1597. b. Of places, etc.: Presenting or beset 
with dangers 1621. 3. Unreliable; not to be 
trusted to 1601. So Unsa-fe-ly adv., -ness. 


Unsa-fety. 

Unsai-d ppl. a. [UN- 2] OE. Unsailed 
ppl. a. UN 2] 1572. Unsai-lorlike a. [UN- 1 
1841. Unsaint v, [UN- 4 b] 1572. Unsai-nt 
Ppl. a. UN. 2] 1642. Unsai-ntly a. [UN-. 1] 
1659. Unsa-aried ppl. a. [UN- 2] DISRAELI. 
Unsa-leable d. [UN-' 1] 1565; hence Unsale- 
ability. Unsalted ppl. a. [Ex. 2] 1440. 
Unsa'lutary d. [UN- 1] 1770. Unsalu-ted ppl. 
a. [UN- 2] 1542. Unsa-lvable a. [UN-! 1] 1624. 
Unsa-mpled ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1800. Unsa'ncti- 


Unsa:cked ppl. a. 
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fied ppl. a. [Ux-^ 2] 1570. Unsa'm 

be 1604, Vasa nctioned ppl. a. TUS. 2j 
1784. Unsa-ndalled ppl. a. UN. 2] 1772. Un- 
sanguine a. [Ux 1) 1728. Unsanitary a. 

UN- 1] 1871. Unsa-:ted ppl. a. [UN- 2] 169: 

nsa-tiable a. (now rare) [UN-' I] late ME. 
Unsatiated ppl. a. [UN- 2) 1701. U:nsatis- 
fa'ction UN- 6] 1643. 

U:nsatisfa:ctory, a. 1637. [UN- 1.] That 
fails to meet requirements or fulfil hopes; 
giving ground for complaint, criticism, or 
N Hence Unsatisfa-ctorily adv., 
-ness. 

Unsa-tisfiable a, [UN-' 1] 1539. 

Unsa - tisfled, ppl. a. late ME. [UN-* 2.] 
1. Not satisfied in respect of something de- 
sired; not having obtained all that, or as 
much as, is wished for. 2. Not satisfied in 
respect of information or knowledge; 
doubtful, dubious 1575. 3. Not satisfied with 
some circumstance, result, etc.; displeased. 
Now rare. 1648. 4, Of requirements, debts, 
doubts, etc.: Not settled 1588. 

3. Mr. Freeman is..u. with the review 1883. 
Hence Unsa‘tisfiedn 

a, [Ux-' 4] 1656. Un- 


Unsa-tisfying ppl. 
saturated ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1758. Unsa-ved 
ME. [Us-) 1] 1. 


ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1648, 

Unsa‘voury, a. 

Flavourless; insipid; tasteless -1634. 2. Dis- 
agreeable to the taste. late ME. b. Distaste- 
ful or offensive to the sense of smell, or to 
refined feelings 1539. 3. Unpleasant, dis- 
agreeable, distasteful. late ME. 4. Morally 
offensive; having an unpleasant or disagree- 
able character or association. late ME. 

2. b. U. stench of oil PoE. 3. All that tended to 
safety was vnsauory 1591. 4. Grim anecdotes and 
u. details 1882. Hence Unsa'vourily adv. Un- 
sa-vouriness. 

Unsaw'n ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1572, Un- Sa· xon a. 
[Un-* 1] 1848. 

Unsay’, v. 1460. [Ux- 1, ö.] tl. trans. To 
deny. 2. To retract, revoke (something said 
or written). Also intr. 1483. 

Unsca-bbard v. [UN-* 3] 1611. Unsca:b- 
barded ppl. a. [UN-' 1] 1562. Unsca-lable g. 

UN-! 1] 1579. Unscale v. [Ux-* 2, 2 b] 1510. 

insca‘led ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1812. Unsca-Iped 
(ts a. [UN-' 2] 1814. insca‘nned ppl. 


a 
N-! 2] 1577. Unsca-red ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1742. 
insca‘rred ppl. a. [UN- 2] SHARKS. 

Unsca-thed, ppl. a. orig. Sc. and rare. late 
ME. [Ux-!2.] Uninjured. 

Unscented ppl. a. [UN-' 2] COWPER. Un- 
sce · ptred ppl. a. UN- 2] 1752. Unscho-larlike 
a. (UN-* 1] 1616. Unscho-larly a. [UxN-* 1] 1784. 
Unschola:stic a. [UN- 1] 1690, Unschoo- v. 
[Ux-* 1] 1820. 

Unschoo-led, ppl. a. and a. 1589. [UN-' 
2, 3.] 1. Uneducated, untaught 1594. b. spec. 
Not educated at school 1841. 2. Untrained, 
undisciplined 1589. b. Not affected or made 
artificial by education; natural, spontaneous 
1815. 

Unscience. late ME. [UN-' 6.] 1. Lack 
of knowledge, ignorance. 2. False concep- 
tions or methods in scientific inquiry 1878. 

1. It nys nat oonly vnscience, but it is deceiuable 
oppinioun CHAUCER. 2. Un-science, not Science, 
Adverse to Faith PUSEY. 

[UN- 1.] Not 


Umscienti‘fic, a. 1775. 


SHAKS. Un- 
Unsco. red 
Unsco:rned ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 


Un-Sco'ttish a. [UN-' y 1825. Un- 


I nscou-rged 


scoured ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1460. 
l. a. [UN- 2] late 
fox." af 1725. Unscra'tched ppl. a. [UN-* 2] 
SHAKS, Unscree-n v. {now rare) (UN-* 3] 1628. 
Unscree-ned (ppl.) a. [UN-' 2, 3] 1648. 
Unscrew’, v. 1605. [UN-* 1, 5.] 1. trans. 
To slacken or detach by turning a screw; to 
remove or loosen (a screw) by turning. Also 
fig. 2. intr. To be unscrewed or admit of 
being unscrewed 1822. 
2. Courtiers will. u. their features 1761. 
Unscri-ptural, a. 1053. (UN-! 1.] Not 
authorized by or based on Holy Scripture. 
So Unscriptura lity. Unscri-ptural-ly 
., “ness. 
Eo E 
Garters its de Um 
: . a. [UN- E 
Er late ME. [UN-* 1, 2.] 1. trans. 
To remove the seal from; to break the sealof 


UNSEPULCHRED 


(a letter, etc.). 2. To free from constraint; to 
allow free action to 1589. b. To free from the 
condition (or necessity) of remaining closed 
1586. 3. To disclose, reveal 1640. 

Unsealed, ppl. a. late ME. [UN- 2.] 1. 
Not stamped or marked with a seal. 2, Not 
closed with a seal; not having a seal imposed 
or attached. late ME. 3. fig. Not formally 
ratifled 1001. 

1. Ned sell beere and wyne by vnlawful and 
Ss . od A PRIM. note u. 

BY. 3. Pro] jes. .unseal’ 

divine Sign 1665. p rd 

Unsea'm, v. 1592. [UN- 2.] 1. trans, To 
undo the seams of; to rip. 2. fig. To rip up, 
tear open 1605. 

2. Till he vnseam'd him from the Naue to th* 
Chops SHAKS. 

Unsea:manlike a, [UN- 1] 1726, Unsea:med 
ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1502. 

Unsea'rchable, a. late ME. [UN- I.] 
That cannot be searched into; inscrutable. 
Hence Unsea-rchableness. Unsea:rch- 
ably adv. 

Unsea:rched ppl. a. [Ux-' 2] 1526, Unsea:red 
1500 . [UN- 2] 1599. Unsea'son v. [UN- 2] 


Unsea:sonable, a. 1448. [UN- I. ] 1. Not 
suited to or not in accordance with the time 
or occasion; untimely, inopportune. b. Of 
time: Not suitable; ill chosen, inconvenient; 
unusual 1595. 2, Of fish, etc.: Not in season 
1450. 3. Of weather: Not appropriate to the 
season of the year; esp. stormy, tempestuous. 
Also of days, seasons, etc. 1513. 

1. To chuse tyme is to save tyme, and an vn- 
seasonable mocion is but beating the ayre 
BACON. The omission..was u. and injudicious 
1844, b. If he endeavoured at so u, an hour, to 
force an entrance Lytton. Hence Unsea'son- 
ableness. Unsea'sonably adv. 

Unsea:soned, ppl. a. 1582. [UN- 2.] 1. 
Not made palatable by seasoning. 2. Not 
matured by growth or time 1001. b. Not 
habituated by time or experience 1601. 

Unseatt, v. 1596. [UN- 3.] 1. trans. To 
dislodge from a seat, esp. on horseback. 2. 
To dislodge from some place or position; to 
deprive of rank or office 1611. b. spec. To 
deprive of a seat in Parliament or other 
representative body 1834. 

Unsea'worthiness [Ux-' 6] 1824. Unsei 
worthy a. [UN-! 1] 1820. Unse'conded ppl. a. 
U. 3] SHAKS, Unse-cret a. (now rare) [Ux-! 1] 
1586. Unsecta-rian d. and sb. [UN-' 1, 6] 1847. 
Unse-cular a. [UN-* 1] 1846. Unsecured ppl. a. 


UN- 1780. Unsedu:ced ppl. a. [UN- 2] 
1565. Unsee-able a. (UN-* 1] late ME. 
Unseeing, ppl. a. ME. [UN- 4.] fl. 


Invisible. ME. only. 2. Not seeing; lacking 
sight 1591. b. Without seeing (something) 
1032. 

2. I should haue scratch'd out your vnseeing 
syon SHAKS. He looked at his friend's face with 
blank u. eyes 1873. b. I sat. u. all Around me 
SOUTHEY. 

Unseemly, a. ME. [UN- I.] 1. Un- 
becoming, indecorous; indecent. 2. Un- 
comely, unhandsome. Now rare. ME. Hence 
Unsee-mliness. 

Unsee-mly, adv. late ME. [UN-' 5.] In 
an unseemly or unbecoming manner. 

English women. .rode very unseemely astride, 
like as men doe 1610. 

Unseen, ppl. a. and sb. ME. [UN-' 2, f.] 
A. adj. 1. Not seen; not apprehended by 
sight; invisible. b. Const. of (= by) 1586. 2. 
Not seen previously or hitherto; esp. tun- 
familiar, strange ME. b. Of passages for 
translation: Not previously read 1879. B. 
sb. An unprepared passage for translation 
1882. 

‘Unse-gmented ppl. a. [UN 2] 1848. Un- 
sei-zable a. up 1] 1862. Unseized ppl. a. 
[Ux- 2] late ME. 

Unse-dom, adv. 1658. [UN- ö.] Not u. 
not infrequently. 
Unse'lf v. [UN-* 


ness. Unse-lfish a. [UN- 1] 1698, 0 
ness. Unsensa-tional a. [UN-' 1] 1865, 


UN- 
1792. Unse-nt ppl. a. [UN-' 2 
sentenced ppl. a. UN- 2] 1526, Un: e ntient 
U:nsentime:ntal a. 


4. a. [UN-! 1] 1768. 
fi N- 1] 1810, -a-lity, -ly adv. Unse" arated 
ppl. a. [UN-* 2] 1545. inse‘pulchred ppl. a. 


UNSERIOUS 


UN. 2] 1611. Unse-rious a. [UN-! 1 1655. 
nse-rved ppl. a, [UN- 2) ME. Unse-rviceable 
a, LA 1] 1535, ness, -ably adv. Unse-rvile 


a. [UN-! 1] 1701. Unse-t v, [UN- 1, 5] 1602. 
Unset ., 4. [UN-' 2] late ME. Unse'tting 
ppl. a. [US 4] 1567. 


Unse'ttle, v. 1598. [Ux- 1, 5.] I. trans. To 
undo from a fixed position; to displace, unfix 
(rare). 2, To force out of a settled condition; 
to make insecure or unquiet; to disturb 1644. 
3, intr. To become unsettled 1605. Hence 
Unse:ttling ppl. a. 

Unse'ttled, ppl. a. 1591. [Ux-! 2.] 1. Not 
peaceful or orderly; not (yet) quietly or 
firmly established. b. Of weather, etc. 
Changeable, variable 1707, c. That has not 
yet settled down 1691. 2. Not settled in a 
particular place or position 1594. 3. Not 
settled, tranquil, calm, or staid in character; 
restless, turbulent 1594. 4, Undecided, un- 
determined 1593. 5. Unbalanced, disturbed 
1611, b. Of persons: Mentally affected 1611. 
6. Not assigned by will 1671. b. Undis- 
charged, unpaid 1811. c. Not freed from 
doubt or uncertainty; undecided 1844. 7. 
Not occupied by settlers 1724. Hence 
Unse:ttledness, 

Unse-ttlement. 1048. [f. UNSETTLE v. or 
VV. 6.] 1. The act or process of unsettling. 
2. Unsettled state or condition 1050. 

Unse-vered Rp a. [UN-! 2] 1453. Unsew v. 

UN-* 1] late ME. 

E. Unsew:n ppl. a. UN. 2] 1648. 


or of the typical 
qualities of one or other (esp. the female) sex. 


-ly adv, Un- 
a'ckled ppl. a. 
3 hone 2J 108; 


. Unsha:dowed 
ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1593. Unsha-keable a. [ 20 
nsha-ken ppl. a. [UN-! 2 


1611, -ably adv. U. 

1460, Unsha:med ppl. a. [UN- p R ME. 

Unsha-pe v. [UN-* 1, 2] late ME. Un: 

ppl. QS 2] 1572. Ui + 6] 

1741. Unsha:pely a. -! 1] ME. ‘pen 

ppl. a, [UN-* pn E a. [UN-! 2] 

1010. Unsha-ttered ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1034. 

Unsha-ved ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1648. Unsha-ven 
late ME. Uns ‘Lv. [UN- 


gol, a, [UN- 2] 
» 5] 1817. 

Unshea:the, v. late ME. 
trans. To dislodge —1593. 
(a weapon) from the sheath 
1542. 3. To strip off a sheath 
1038. 

1. Til I 
CHAUGER. 


(UN-* 2, 3.] fl. 

2. To draw 
or scabbard 
or covering 


l. a. [ÜN-! 2] 1450. Unshe Il v. 
. Unshe-lled ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1594. 
nshe:| PaSa nr a. [UN-' 2] 1599. Unshe-lter- 
ing ppl. a. [ 

(ex? [UN-! 2 


pl. a. 


UN- 2] 1850. [UN-! 2] 


[UN-* 3, 2, 5.) 1. trans. 
To take out of, remove, or discharge from a 
2. Naut. To detach or 
remove (esp. a mast, rudder, or oar) from a 
fixed place or position 1598. b. gen. 1793. 3. 
intr. a, To admit of being detached or re- 
moved 1834. b. To become detached 1807. 
Hence Unshi:pment. 

15 a. [UN-' 3] 1720. Unsho:cked 
ppl. a. [ÜN-! 2] 1712, 

Unsho:d, ppl. a. OE. [UN-! 2.] 1. With- 
out shoes, barefooted. 2. Of horses: Having 
cast a shoe or shoes; not furnished with shoes 
1523. 3. Not protected with an iron rim, toe- 
piece, ete, 1497. 

Unshoe v, [UN-* 2] 1481. Unsho-rn ppl, a. 
UN-! 2] 1449, e ppl. a. [Ux- i 2] 
1744. Unsho:t 
show'lder v, UN. 211598. Unshow-ered ppl. a. 


LN. 2] Mir. Unshow-n ppl. a. [UN-* 21 
SHAKS. IN. 3] 1599. Unshri-nk- 
'nking ppl. a. 


Unsi-fted, ppl. a. 1589. [UN-' 2.] 1. Not 
passed through a sieve; unstrained. 2, fig. 
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Not classified, scrutinized, or tested 1620. 13. 
Untried, inexperienced. SHAKS. 

Unsi-ghing ppl. a. UN- 4] 1743. 

Unsi-ght, v. 1615. [UN-*2 b.] 1. trans. To 
blind (rare) 2. In pa. pple. Cut off from 
seeing an object 1825. 

Unsi-ghted ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1584. 

Unsi-ghtly, a. late ME. [UN- 2.] Un- 
pleasing to look at; ugly. b. Applied to 
immaterial things 1605. Hence Unsi'ghtli- 
ness. 

Unsi-gnalled ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1868. Unsi-gned 

pl. a. [UN-' 2] 1598. Uns h t ppl. a. 
UN-' 4] 1665. Unsi-lenceable a. [UN-' 1] 1078. 
Unsi-lenced ppl. a. UN. 2] 1615. Unsi-lvered 
ppl. a. [U. 2] 1772. Unsi-milar a, [UN- i 1] 
1768. Unsi-mple a, [UN-! 1] 1541. 

Unsin, v. 1028. [UN-* 2 b, 4 b.] 1. trans. 
To annul (a sin) by subsequent action. 2. To 
maintain or prove to be no sin 1682. 

Unsince-re Unsi-new v, 
(UN- 2, 4 b] 1598. Unsi-newed ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 

622. Ui iei 
nge 


equal in size 1716. 12. Too large, unwieldy 
—1759. 3. Of fish: Not grown to a proper size; 
immature 1746. 

Unsi-zed, ppl. a. 1700. [UN- ? + Size v.!] 
Not made to size, not sorted into sizes. 

Unsi-zed, ppl. a.“ 1794. [UN- 2 + Sue 
v.*] Not stiffened or coated with size. 

Unski-lful, a. late ME. [UN-' 1.] 1. 11- 
advised, unwise; ignorant of something —1007. 

„ Lacking in skill; inexpert 1505. b. Dis- 
playing lack of skill; clumsy 1586. Hence 
Unski'Iful-ly adv., -ness. 

Unski-ll (arch.) [UN-' 6; cf, ON. üskil] ME. 

Unski-lled, ppl. a. 1581. [Us-! 2.] 1. Not 
skilled or expert in something; ignorant of; 
not qualified 4% do something. b. Inexpert, 
inexperienced 1093. c. spec. Not skilled in 
some handicraft; without technical training 
1851. 2. Not involving or requiring skill; 
displaying lack of skill 1833. 

Unski-mmed ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1634. Unski-n 
v. (now rare) [UN-* 2] 1598. Unski-nned pl. a. 
[UN-! 2] 1882. Unsla-cked ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1593. 
Unsla-ckened . a. UN-: 2] 1770. Unsla-ck- 
ening ppl. a. (is: 4) 1768. Uns pl. g. 

ee ME. Unsla-ked ppi. a. [Ux 2J 1598; 

nsla-te v. [UN-* 2] 1598, Unslau-g! 
ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1719. Unsla-ve v, (Un. 
A Unslee:ping ppl. a. [UN- 4] Mirr., -ly 
adv. 

Unsle:pt, ppl. a. 1500. [UN- 2.] 1. Not 
having slept. 2. Of a. bed, etc.: Not slept in 
1864. 3. Of a carouse, etc.: Not slept off 1821. 

1. Pale, as man longe u. 1500, T hurry on board, 
unsupped and u. FROUDE, 

Unsli-ng v, [UN-* 1, 2 b] 1630. Unsli-p v.. 
[xi 2b) 1611. Unsli-pping ppl. a. [Ux-! 4j 


Unslui:ce, v. 1611. [Ux-* 2 b, 5.] 1. To let 
out as from a sluice; to allow to flow. 2. To 
furnish with an outlet 1652. 

Unslu-mbering ppl. a, IPN 4] 1718. Un- 
smarrt d. [U. n 1480. Unsme-Ited ppl. a. 

UN-!2] 1824. Unsmi-led ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1841. 

nsmi-ling ppl. a. [(UN-! 4] 1826, -ly adr., -nes: 
Unsmi-rched m: . [Uw-* 2] Suaks, Un- 
smi-tten ppl. a. [Ux-! 2] late ME. Unsmo-ked 
ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1648. Unsmoo-th a. [UN-! 1] 
1597. Unsmoo:th v, [UN-* 4 b]1621. Unsmoo:- 
thed ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1614. Unsmo:therable 
1 1] DONNE. Unsna:p v. [UN-? 1, 5) 


1555. [UN- 1.] 


Unsna:rl, v. 
disentangle. 

Unsnu-bbable d. UN- 1] 1847. Unsnu-ffed 
ppl. a. (UN-* 2] 1825. 

Unso-ber, d. late ME. I[Ux- 1] fi. Un- 
controlled, immoderate —1680. 2, Un- 
regulated in conduct; not staid or grave 1542. 
3. Affected by or addicted to drinking 1611. 

1. The sea was vnsober 1400. Hence Unso'ber- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Unso-ciable, a. 1600. [UN- 1.] 1. Not 
sociable or companionable; not readily or 
Pleasantly associating with others, 2. III 
matched ; incongruous, incompatible 1611, 3. 
Interfering with social intercourse 1638. 

2. This. .text..seemeth Insgeiable to our be- 
gunne Subiect 1611. 3. Sunder’d by sav; seas u. 
From kin and country 1861. So Uns, bi- lity. 
Unso-ciableness. Unso'ciably adv. 


trans. To 


UNSPENT 


1538. 


-ness, 
Unso-lvable a. [UN-! 1] 1821. Unsolved ppl. u. 
[U: inso'n v, (UN-! 4 b] 1652, Un- 
So'nlike a. [UN-' 1] 1657, Unsoo:thed p; 
nsophi'stical a. 

A Unsophi'sticate ppl. a, (now 
1607. 


1 


rare) [UN- 9] 7. 
Unsophi'sticated, ppl. a. 1630. [UN- 2,] 

1. Unadulterated, unmixed. 2. Not tampered 

with, altered, or falsified; uncorrupted, 


genuine 1664. 3. Not sophisticated in habits, 
manners, or mind; natural, ingenuous 
1665. 

l. Vnsophisticated drinke, That neuer makes 
men stagger 1630. 2. The correspondence in its 
genuine u. state 1843, 3. What an u. little 
country creature you are! THACKERA 

U:nsophistica-tion [Un- 6] 1825 
ppl. a. [Ux-* 2] 1533. 

Unsou'éht, ppl. a. ME. [Ux-! 2.) 1. Not 
Searched out or sought for. b. Not obtained 
by search or effort ME. 2. Unasked; with- 
out being requested 1500. 3. l nexamined, 
unexplored. late ME, 4. Not resorted to; 
untried 1582. 

Unsou-l, v. 1034. (UN-*9, b.4] 1. trans. To 
dispirit. Now rare. 2. To deprive of soul; to 
make soulless 1652. 

1. Your sad appearance, Would half u. 
army CHAPMAN. 

Unsou-led ppl. a, (UN-! 2] SPENCER. 

Unsou-nd, a. ME. [Ux-' 1. 1. Of persons, 
etc.: Not physically sound; unhealthy, 
diseased. b. transf. Of wounds, ailments, etc. 


Unso-rted 


your 


late ME. c. Of substances, plants, etc.: Not 
in sound or good condition 1617. 2, Morally 
corrupt; wicked, evil. late ME. 3. Not 


mentally sound or normal; not sane 1547. 4. 
Not soundly based in fact or reasoning 1595. 
b. Holding such opinions, etc. 1597. 5. 
Lacking in solidity or firmness 1590. 6. Of 
sleep: Broken or disturbed 1584. 

2. Lewd my hauiour was, vnsound my carriage 
1601. 4. b. St. John, I have even heard, was u. 
about Old Testament dates 1891. Hence Un- 
sou'nd-ly adv., -ness. 

Unsow-ndable a. IN. 1] 1627. 
ppl. a) [UN- 2 + 8 
sounded ppl. a.* [Ux + So D v.2] SHAKS. 
Unsou-red. ppl. a, [U 2] BACON. Unsow'n 

pl. a. UN- 2] late ME. Unspa'red ppl. a. 
tex. 2) ME. 

Unspa-ring, ppl. a. 1586. [UN-' 4.] 1. 
Showing no forbearance or mercy; sparing 
no effort; zealous. 2. Not niggardly ; 
liberal, lavish 1667. Hence Unspa-ringly 
adv. 

Unspaw. ned ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1814, Unspea‘k 
v. [UN-* 1] SHAKS. 

Unspes Kable, a. late ME. (Ux- 1.] 1. 
Incapable of being expressed in words; inex- 
pressible, ineffable. b. spec. Indescribably or 
inexpressibly bad or objectionable 1831. 2. 
U.S. Unwilling or unable to speak 1888. 5 

1. It is chaunged by an vnspeakeable woorking, 
although it seme bread to vs 1534. I had the u. 
mortification to see my favours sometimes not 
inserted 1754. b. The u. Turk should be im- 
mediately struck out of the question CARLYLE. 
Hence Uns; ableness. Unspea-kably adv. 

Unspea-kIng ppl. a. [UN- 4| late ME. Un- 
specialized ppl. a. (Ux-! 2] 1874. Unspeci-fi 
4.[UN-' 1] 1807. Unspecified ppl. a. [U 
E 1624. Unspe-ctacled ppl. a. [UN-* 2] 1791. 

nspe:culative a. UN. 1] 1659. s 

Unspe d, ppl. a. arch. ME. UN- 2.) Not 
having succeeded or attained one's or its 
object; without success. 

So was he come ayein u. GOWER. " 

Unspel, v. 1611. [Uw-* I.] 1. trans. To 
undo (a spell). 2. To free from a spell 1635. 
3. Typog. In distributing type, to detach 
letter from letter in (a word) 1846. 

Unspe-llable a. UN- 1] 1852. x 

Unspent, ppl. a. 1466. [UN-! 2.] 1. Not 
expended or used. Of money, food, car- 
tridges, etc. 2. Not at an end or worn out, 


Unsou:nded 
1530. Un- 


UNSPHERE 


with force or strength remaining, unex- 
hausted 1611. 

Unsphe're, v. 1611. [UN-* 3.] trans. To 
remove (a heavenly body, fig. a spirit) from 
its place in the sky. 

Though you would seek t' vnsphere the Stars 
with Oaths SHAKS. Unsphear The spirit of 
Plato MILTON. Hence Unsphe-red ppl. a. 1598. 

Unspi-ced ppl. a. UN- 2] 1655. Unspied ppl. 
a. [UN-! 2] late ME. Unspi-ke v. [UN-* 1, 2 b] 
1080. Unspi-lled, -spi-It ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1573. 
Unspin v. [U 1| 1585. Unspiritual a. 
[Ux- 1] Mikr., -ly adv., ness. Unspi-ritualize 
v. [UN-* 4 c] 1716. Unspli-t ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 
1656. 

Unspoi-led, ppl. a. 1500. [UN- 2.] 1. Not 
despoiled or plundered. 2. Not spoiled or 
deteriorated 1732. So Unspoi-It ppl. a. 1796, 
in sense 2. 

Unspo-ken, ppl. a. late ME. [UN-' 2.] 1. 
Not spoken of. 2. Not uttered; not ex- 
pressed in speech 1449. 3. Not spoken fo 1616. 

Unsponta:neous d. [UN- 1] 1791. Unspo-rt- 
ing ppl. a. [Ux-' 4] 1859, Unspo-rtsmanlike a, 
(UN-! 1] 1754. 

Unspo:tted, ppl. a. late ME. IUx- 2.] 1. 
Free from any spot or stain. b. Nat. Hist. 
Not marked with spots 1804. 2. Not morally 
stained; unblemished, pure. late ME. 

Unsprea:d ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1589. Unspu- n 


ppl. a. [Ux-* 2] 1545. Unspu-rred (ppl.) a. 
EN. 2, 3| 1635, Unsqua-ndered ppl. a. 
U- 2] 1799. Unsqua'red ppl. a. [UR 2] 


1549. Unsquee'zed ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1683. 

Unsta:ble, a. ME. [UN-' L] 1. Apt to 
move or be moved about; not stationary. b. 
Not stendy in position; readily swaying or 
shaking; liable to swing or fall. late ME. C. 
Of movement: Unsteady; irregular 1549. d. 
Mech. Of equilibrium 1839. 2. Not stable in 
purpose; vacillating, unreliable, changeable 
ME. 3. Not fixed in character or condition; 
apt to change or alter; variable ME. b. 
roa Of compounds: Readily broken up 

49. 

1. b. Thilke u. whel, Which evere torneth 
GOWER. d. The body will be in a state of u. 
equilibrium 1839. All oligarchies and de- 
mocracies are u. 1863, So Unstabi-lity 1470. 
Hence Unsta-bleness. Unsta-bly adv. 

Unstai-d a. (arch.) [UN-' 1] 1550, -ly ade., 
-ness. Unstai‘nable a. [UN-' 1] 1584. Un- 
stained ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1555. Unsta:mped 
ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1504, Unsta-nchable a. [UN-' 1] 
late ME. 

Unsta-nched, ppl. a. late ME. [UN-' 2.] 
1. Not satisfied; unsated. arch. b. Of wounds: 
Still bleeding 1826. 2. Not made staunch or 
water-tight. arch. 1607. 

Unsta-rched ppl. a. UN- 2] 1827. Unsta-rred 


pel: a. [UN-' 2] 1849. Unsta-rtled ppl. a. 
UN ] 1659. Unsta:te v. [UN-* 4 b] 1586. 
Unsta-:ted ppl. a, [UN-! 2] 1864. Unsta · tes man · 


like a. [UN-! 1] 1796, Unsta-tutable a. [UN-' 1] 
1634, -ably adv, Unstay-ed ppl. a. [UN-! 2 + 
Stay v) 1600. Unstay'ed ppl. d. [UN-' 2 + 
Ha e natas dnd za. [US dl 

Stay 40. 1820, Unstay-in „ a. UN. 

1616. Unstea-dfast a. (Ux! DET -ly adv., 
-ness. 

Unstea:dy, a. 1598. [UN-! I.] 1. Not 
steady in position; not firm or secure. 2. Not 
Steady or constant in conduct or purpose: 
fluctuating, fickle, wavering 1598. 3. Marked 
or characterized by absence of steadiness or 
regularit not regular, even, or uniform 
1690. Hence Unstea:dily adv. Unstea-di- 
ness, 

Unstea:dy v. [UN-* 4 a] 1532. Unstee-ped 
ppl. a. [IF. ! 2] 1626. Unste:p v. [UN-* 3, 5 
1853. Unsti-ffen v. [UN-* 4] 1611. Unsti-ffene 
4. (UN. 2] 1648. Unsti-fled ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 
1742. Unsti-led ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1648. Un- 
stimulated ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1800. Unsti-mu- 
lating ppl. a. (UN-! 4] 1844. Unsti-nted ppl. a. 
[Ux-! 2] 1480, -ly adr. Unsti-nting ppl. a. 
[Ux- 4] 1845, -ly ade, Unsti-rred ppl. a. [UN- 
Ê] ME. Unsti-rring ppl. a. [UN- 
Unsti-tch v, [UN- 1] 1538. Unsti-tched ppl. a. 
[Ux-! 2] 1599, 

Unsto:ck, v. 1547. [UN- 2, 3.] 1. trans. 
2. To remove (a ship) from the stocks. b. To 
dismount (a gun) 1598. c. To remove the 
stock from (a gun, ete.) 1706. 2. To deplete of 
cattle, inhabitants, plants, etc. 1647. 

2. The conflict of the Roses did not u.. . 
1865. So Unsto'cked ppl. a. [UN-' 2] la. 

Unsto-ckinged ppl. a. [ 
too-ping ppl.a. [UN-! 4] SHAKS. 

Unsto:p, v. late ME. [UN-*1.] I. trans. To 
free from being stopped up or closed. 2. To 
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pull out (an organ-stop) 1855. 3. Naut. To 
let (the cable or engine) run again after 
stopping. Also absol. 1840. 

e He eares of the deafe shalbe vnstopped Isaiah 

Unsto-ppable a. [UN-! 1] 1836. 

Unsto:pped, ppl. a. late ME. [UN-! 2.] 1. 
Not closed, stuffed up, corked, or bunged. 
b. Of a tooth or dental cavity: Not filled 
with Stopping 1825. c. Of a hunting country: 
With the earths not stopped 1887. 2. Not 
checked, unhindered 1621. 3. Phonetics. Of a 
consonant: Open (cf. STOPPED) 1874. 4. Of 
Pane verse: Not end-stopped (see END sb.) 

Unsto-pper v. [UN-* 1, 2] 1839. Unsto-re v. 
13 5 2, 3] 1618. Unsto-red ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 


Unstow:, v. 1726. [UN-*1.] Naut. To take 
out of stowage; to clear (a hold, etc.) of the 
articles stowed in it. 

Unstrai-ned, ppl. a. late ME. [UN-' 2.] 
1. Not drawn tight; not subjected to a strain. 
2. Not forced or produced by effort 1580. 3. 
Not passed through a strainer 1828. 

Unstra-p v. [UN 2 b] 1828. Unstra-tified 

N. 2] 1802. Unstrea-ked ppl. a. 


[UN- 2] 1548. 

Unstri-ng, v. 1611. [UN-* 2, 2 b.] 1. trans. 
To relax or remove the string(s) of (a bow, 
lyre, etc.). b. To undo the strings of (a purse). 
Also absol. Now rare. 1681. 2. To detach 
from a string 1697. 3. To render lax or weak; 
to disorder (the nerves, ete.) 1700. 

Unstri:nged ppl. a. UN- 2] SHAKS. Unst: 
v. (now dial. and rare) [UN-* 7] 1596. Unat pe 
ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1841. Unstri'pped ppl. a. [UN- 
2] 1676. Unstru:ck ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1615. 

Unstru:ng, ppl. a. 1598. [f. UNSTRING v., 
or Ux- 2.] 1. Having the string(s) removed 
or relaxed. 2. Weakened, relaxed; un- 
nerved 1692. 

Unstu-died, ppl. a. late ME. [UN- 2.] 1. 
Not meditated on; neglected as a subject of 
study orthought. 2. Not having studied; un- 
versed (in something) 1042. 3. Not elaborated 
by study or care; not laboured or artificial 
1057. 

1. pus. is goddis lawe vnstudied WYOLIF. 2. T. . 
was not u. in those authors which are most com- 
mended Mitr. 3. Express’d in ready and u. 
Words DRYDEN. 

Unstu:dious a. [UN- 1] 1603. Unstu-ffed 
ppl. a. UN. 2] 1480. Unstu-ng ppl. a. [UN 2] 
1615. Unsty-lish a. U- 1] 1863. Unsubdu-- 
able a. [UN-* 1] 1611, Unsubdue:d ppl. a. 
UN- 2] 1590, -ness. Unsu:bject a. [UN-' 1] 
late ME. Unsubjected ppl. a. [UN 2] late 
ME. Unsubli-med ppl. a. [U- 2] 1694. Un- 
subme:rged ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1883. Unsub- 
missive a. U 1] 1653, ness. Unsubmi. t- 


el a. (ÜN 4] 1 
Unsubsidized ppl. a. UN. 2] 1756. 
Unsubsta:ntial, a. 1455. [UN-' l.] 1. 
Having no real basis or foundation in fact. 2. 
Having no bodily or material substance 1592. 
b. Lacking in substance or solidity 1617. 
1. These deep but u. meditations GIBBON. 2. 
and plain, apparently u. as a mountain mist 1871. 
b. A nutriment that is watry and u. 1773. Hence 
U:msubstantia‘lity. Unsubsta'ntially adr. 
‘U:substa-ntiate v. [UN-? 4] 1799. U:nsub- 
sta-ntiated ppl. a. UN- 2] 1837. Unsubve-rted 
ppl. a. [UN- 2] WORDSW. Unsucce'ss [UN-' 6] 
SIDNEY. Unsuccessful a. [UN- 1] 1617, ly 
adv., -ness. Unsucce'ssive a. (now rare) [UN-* 
1]1617. Unsu-ccoure ppl. a. [UN- 1] late ME. 
Unsu-cked ppl. a. [UN 2] 1052. Unsue-d 


1571. 


ppl. a. [UN-* 2] 1594. Unsu-fferable a. (now 
rare) [Us-! 2] ME., -ably adr. Unsuffi-ced 
ppl. a. [UN-! 1] 1586. rUnsuffi-cient a. U N. 1] 


1656. Unsu-gared ppl. a. [UN- 21 1592. 
Unsugge'stive a. (UN-' 1] LAMB. 

Unsuit, v. 1635. [UN- 7.] 1. trans. To be 
at variance with (rare). 2. To render unsuit- 
able 1869. 

Unsuitable, a. 1586. [UN- 1.] Not 
suitable, unfitting. Const. to, for. Hence Un- 
suitability. Unsuitably adv. Unsui-t- 
ableness. 

Unsuited, ppl. a. 1598. [UN-' 2. di 
Lacking the qualities required. Const. fo, for. 
2. Not accommodated or supplied with what 
is desired 1796. 

2. So that no constitution-fancier may go u. 
from his shop BURKE. 


UNTAMED 


Unsung, ppl. a. late ME. [UN- 2.] 1. 
1995 sung. 2. Not celebrated in or by song 

Unsurnk ppl. a. [UN-! 2] ME. 

Unsu-nned, ppl. a. 1607. [Ux-! 2.] 1, Not 
penetrated or reached by sunlight; not ex- 
posed or accessible to the sun. b. fig. Not 
made patent or public 1809. 2, Not touched 
or affected by the light or heat of the sun 
1611. b. Not coloured or tanned by the sun 
1821. 3. Not lighted up by the sun 1840. 

1. The unsun'd heaps Of Misers treasure MILT, 
b. The u. historical treasures in the possession of 
the London Corporation 1862. 2. As Chaste, as 
vn-Sunn'd Snow SHAKS. 

Unsupe'rfluous d. [UN-' 1] 1571. Unsuper- 
vised ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1899. Unsu:pped ppl. a. 
[UN-! 2]late ME. Unsupplie-d p, T TUR 2j 
1599. Unsuppo'rtable a. UN- 1] 1586, 

Unsuppo'rted, ppl. a. late ME. [UN-! 2.] 
1. Not supported by aid or assent; not backed. 
up or corroborated. b. Const. by. 1094. 2. 
Not physically supported or sustained 1035. 

Unsuppo:sable a. [UN-' 1] 1650. Unsup- 
pressed ppl. a. [UN-* 2] 1621. 

Unsure (onfü*), a. late ME. [UN-' 1.] 
1. Not safe against attack or mishap; liable 
to danger or risk; exposed to peril; insecure. 
Now rare. b. Not affording or conducive to 
safety; unsafe, liable to yield or glve way. 
late ME. 2. Marked by uncertainty or un- 
steadfastness; dependent on chance or 
accident; precarious, uncertain. late ME. 3. 
Of persons, ete.: Unreliable, untrustworthy. 
Now rare. 1445. 4. Open to doubt; not fixed, 
sure, or certain; doubtful 1445. 5. Lacking 
certainty, assurance, or confidence; in doubt; 
not sure of something; not knowing whether, 
when, etc. late ME. 6. Irresolute, faltering, 
vacillating 1633. Hence Unsurre-ly adv. 
(rare), -ness. 

Unsurmou-ntable a. [UN- 1] 1611, Unsur- 
ble a. [UN- 1] 1611, un adv, Un- 

ied ppl. a, [UN-! 2] 1818, iurpri-sed 

N-t 2] 1591. Unsurre:ndered pl. 5 

a, [ÜN- 


1800. Unsurrou:nded ppl. 
nsurvey:able a. (UN-' 1] 1833. Un- 
survey:ed ppl. a. UN- 2] 1546, Utnsuscepti- 
bility [UN- 6] 1805, Unsusce'ptible a, [UN-' 1] 
H 


692. 

Unsuspe'cted, ppl. a. 1530. [UN-!2.] 1. 
Not incurring suspicion; escaping suspicion 
or detection. 2. Not suspected to exist, or to 
bear a certain character 1620. 

1. The courage of our common seamen is hither- 
to generally u. 1747. I had. .stolen unnotic’d on 
them, And u. heard the whole COLERIDGE. 2. A 
close, secret and u. Christian FULLER. Hence 
Unsuspe'ctedly adv. 

Unsuspe-cting ppl. a. [UN- 4] 1595, ~ly adv. 
-ness. Unsuspe'nded ppl. a. [UN, 2] 1701. 
Unsuspi'cion [UN- 6] 1792. Unsuspi'cious d. 
[UN-! 1] 1589, -ly adv., -ness. Unsustai'n le 
a. (UN-! 1] 1677. Unsustai-ned QU a, [UN-! 2] 


1630. Unsustai-ning ppl. a. — Hi 1818. 
Unswa:ddle v. [UN-* 2] 1580. Unswa-llowed 
pl. a. N 2]late ME. Unswa-the v, [UN-* 2] 
fata ME. Unsway-ed ppl. a. [UN 2] SHAKS. 
Uns wen r v. [UN-* 1, 5] SHAKS. Unsweet 
[es 1] OE., -ly adv. Unsweetened ppl. a. 


UN- 2] 1817. Unswe'll v. (now rare) [UN-* 1] 
late ME, Unswept ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1597. 
Unswerving ppl. a. [UN-' 4] 1694, -ly adv. 
Unswo:llen ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1648. 

Unswo'rn, ppl. a. 1529. [UN-! 2.] 1, Not 
put on oath; not bound by or having taken 
an oath. 2. Not confirmed by, or sworn as, 
an oath 1623. 

Unsylabled ppl. 
symmetrical a. [UN-! 1] 1755, -ly adr, Un- 
sympathe'tic d. [UN „ 

nsympathizing ppl. a. [UNI 4] 1735, -ly 
adv. Umsystema-tic 1770, -al 1780, adjs. 
[UN-! 1], -ly adv. Unsy:! ematized ppl. a. 
(UN-! 2] 1849, Unta-ck v. [UN-* 1] 1641. 

Unta:ckle, v. 1552. [UN-* 2, 2 b.] 1. To 
strip (a vessel) of tackle. 2. To unharness (a 
horse) 1573. 3. To free from tackling or 
fastenings 1905. 

Unta:ctful a. [Ux-! 1] 1860, Untal-led ppl. a. 

UN- 2] 1611, Untai-nted pol; a. [UN- 2] 1590. 

nta-ken ppl. a. [UN-! 2) ME. Unta'king ppl. a. 
[UN-! 4] 1587, Unta-lented ppl. a. [UN 2] 
1753. Unta:lked ppl. a. [UN-! 2] SHAKs. Un- 
me d. [UN-! 1] late ME., -ness. Unta-m(e)- 
able a. [UN- 1] 1567, ness, -ably adv, Un- 
ta · med ppl. a. [Ux- 2] ME., -ly adv., ness. 


UNTAMPERED 


Unta-mpered ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1682. Unta-ngle 
v. [UN-* 1, 5] 1550. Unta-nned ppl. a. UN-! 2] 
1536, Unta-pped ppl. a. [UN-12] 1779. Unta-rn- 
ished ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1732. Unta-rred ppl. a. 
[UN-! 2] 1579. Unta-sted ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1538. 
Untau'éht, ppl. a. ME. [Ux-* 2.] 1. 
Having had no teaching; uninstructed, un- 
trained, ignorant. b. Const. with inf., in, or 
obj. complement 1581. c. Of animals, etc. 
1097. 2. Not imparted or acquired by teach- 
ing; hence, natural, spontaneous 1445. 
Better it is to be wnborne than wntawght 
1530. b. U. The knowledge of the world COWPER. 
2. I have. a retty u. Bip in Dancing STEELE. 
Unta:x v. [UN- 2 b] 1831. Unta able a, 
UN-' 1] 1610, Unta-xed ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1460. 
ntea-ch p. [UN-* II 1531. Untea'chable a. 
[UN-! 1] 1475. Untea-m v, (now rare) [UN-* 2 b] 
1548, Untea-rable a. (UN-' 1] 1648, Unte-chni- 


ing ppl. a. 
6] 16: Ut 


TEN 
nte'rrifled ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1609. Unte'rrifyin, 
ppl. a. UN- 4] 1691, Unte'sted ppl. a. LF. 2 


Untha:nkful, a. late ME. [UN-! 1] 1. 
Not earning thanks or gratitude; thankless, 
unappreciated; unwelcome. 2. Giving no 
thanks, ungrateful (/o a. person, for a thing) 
1499. 3. Characterized by ingratitude 1614. 

1. One of the most u. offices in the world GOLDSM. 
Hence Untha:nkful-Iy adv., -ness. 

Untha-tched ppl. a. [UN-i 2] 1570. Unthaw- 
v. (now dial.) [UN-* 5, 7] 1598. Untha ved ppl. a. 

UN-! 2] 1611, Unthea-trical a, [UN-! 1] 1745. 

ntheolo'gical a. [UN-! 1] Miur. Unthi-ckened 
ppl, a. UN. 2] 1870. Unthi-nk v. [UN- 1] 1600. 

nthi‘nkable, a. late ME. [UN-' 14 
Beyond the scope of thought; too great, 
numerous, ete. to be conceived. 2. Incapable 
of being framed or grasped by thought 1445. 
Hence Unthi-nkably adv. 

Unthi-nking, ppl. a. 1676. [UN- 4.) 1. 
Not exercising the faculty of thought; 
thoughtless; unreflecting; undiscriminating. 
2. Characterized by absence of thought 1688, 
3. Not possessing the faculty of thought 1688. 
Hence D een ly adv., ness. 

Unthi-nned ppl. a. PN. 2] 1048. Unthou-ght 
f L. d. [ris 2] 1538, Unthou-ghtful ppl. a. 


N- 1| 1456, -ly adv., -ness. Unthra-li v. 
UN-* 2 b] 1586, Unthra:shed, -thre:shed ppl. 
a. [UN-' 2] 1561. Unthrea:d v. [UN- 1] SHAKS, 
Unthrea-tened ppl, a. [UN-! 2] 1647. 

Unthrift (stress var.). late ME. [UN-* 6.] 
Tl. A fault or folly. 2. Want of thrift or 
economy; wastefulness; tloose living. late 
ME. 3. An unthrifty, shiftless, or dissolute 
person; a spendthrift, prodigal. Now rare. 
ME. 4, attrib. or as adj. Prodigal, spend- 
thrift 1562, 

2. Ful of ydelnes and al maner vnthrifte 1400. 
3. If he played the u. with this golden oceasion 
1639. 4. The u. Sunne shot vitall gold A thousand 
peeces VAUGHAN, 

Unthri-fty, a. late ME. [UN-! J.] 1. Not 
profitable or serviceable; leading to no good; 
tending to waste or harm. 2, Not vigorous or 
thriving; weakly, unpromising, Now rare. 
1440. b. Characterized by absence of well- 
being; unprosperous.late ME. +3. Unchaste, 
wanton, profligate —1571. 4. Not thrifty; 
improvident; wasteful, extravagant, prodigal 
1582. b. Prodigal or lavish of something 1620, 

2. The Cow was very u., for which they gave her 
Cow Physick 1709. 3. Suche u. Carnall and 
abhomynable lyvyng 1535. 4. The wormes shall 
have his carkass, and u. heires his estate 1662, 
Hence Unthri-ftily adv. Unthri-ftiness. 
Unthri-ving ppl a. [Ux-* 4] ME., -ly adv. 
ness. Unthro-ne v. UN- 9] 1611. Unthrow-n 
Tos 4. [UN-' 2] 1547. Unthu:mbed e. a. 

N- 2] 1797. Unthwa-rted ppl. a. UN. 2j 
Worpsw. 


Unti-dy, a. ME. IUN- 1.] +1. Unseason- 
able; unsuitable, unseemly -1661. 2. Not 
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neat or orderly; not kept in good order ME. 
Hence Unti-dily adv. Unti-diness. 

Unti-dy v. [UN- 1] 1801. 

Untie (vntoi), v. [OE. untigan, f. Ux-* 1, 
5 + TIE v.] I. trans. To release, set free, de- 
tach, by undoing a cord or similar fastening. 
b. To free from a confining or encircling cord, 
bond, etc. 1450. c. fig. ME. 2. To undo (a 
cord, knot, ete.) 1590. b, fig. To solve (a 
difficulty); esp. with knot in fig. sense 1586. 
C. fig. To dissolve (a bond, esp. of union) 1634. 
3. intr. To become untied 1590. Hence Un- 
tie-d ppl. a." 

Untie-d, ppl. a.* [Ux- 2. ] Not tied. 

For tunges vntayde be rennyng astray SKELTON, 
Unty'd to a man RAMSAY. An u. beerhouse 1888. 

Until (vnti-l), prep. and conj. ME. [First 
in northern and eastern texts f. ON. *und, 
retained in unz, unde, for *und es ‘till that’, 
and corresp. to OE., OFris., OS. und (com- 
bined with de in OS. unti, unt, OHG. unsi, 
uns, Goth. unte) + TILL prep., the meaning 
being thus duplicated.] A. prep. I. To, unto 
(a person or place). Now Sc. and norih. b. 
Up to (a point or limit); so as to reach. Now 
Sc. and north. ME. 2. Onward till (a time 
specified or indicated); up to the time of (an 
action, occurrence, etc.) ME. b. With (usu. 
after) a negative 1543. c. Followed by an 
adv. (or advb. phr.) of time ME. 3. Before 
(a specified time) 1887. 

1. Then came vntyll hym the tempter TINDALE 
Matt. 4:3. He. hastned them vntill SPENSE: 
To hang them up u. the end of February 1721. b. 
Things growing are not ripe vntill their season. 
SHAKS. c. U. four years ago 1873. 

B. conj. Up to the time that; till the point 
when. 

Now get you in, vntill I call for you 1602. A 
silly wench who has heard stories of apparitions 
u. she believes them H. WALPOLE. U. that the 
day began to daw 1802, After this, u. feathered, 
they should be fed on rich food 1855. To 
E (Git) long u.: see LONG a. IT. 4, THINK v. III. 


Unti-le v, [UN-* 2] late ME. Unti-led ppl. a. 
[UN-' 2] late ME. Unti-llable a. UN- 1] 1714. 
Unti-lled ppl. d. [UN-! 2] ME. Unti-mbered 
ppl. a. [UN-* 2] 1606. 

Untimely, a. 1535. [UN-! 1.] 1. Coming 
before the proper or natural time; prema- 
ture, immature. 2. Unseasonable (in respect 
of time of year) 1576. 3. Ill-timed, inop- 
portune, unseasonable 1581. 

1. Euen as a figge tree casteth her vntimely 
figges BIBLE (Bishops) Rev. 6:13. Abortion or 
u. birth 1634. 2. By u. rains or untimelier heat 
Lor. 3. All this u, activity FREEMAN. 

Unti-mely, adv. ME. (UN- 5.] 1. Un- 
seasonably, inopportunely. 2. Prematurely 
1586. 


Untimeous (»ntoirmos), a. Chiefly Se. 
1500. [Alteration of earlier untimes, advb. 
gen. of tuntime wrong time, by assimilation 
to adjs. in «(E)OUs.] = UNTIMELY a. Hence 
Unti:meously adv. 

Unti-nctured ppl. a. UN-! 2] 1760. Unti-nged 
ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1664. Unti-nned ppl. a. [UN-I 2 
1825. Unti-rable a, [UN-! 1] 1607. Unti-re 
ppl. a. [UN-! 2] SHAKS, Unti-ring ppl. a. [UN- 4] 
1822, -ly adv. Unti-thed ppl. a. UN- 2] 1621. 
Unti-tled ppl. a. [UN 21 SHAKS. 

Unto (r:ntu, formerly also vntū:), prep. and 
conj. Now chiefly arch. and literary. ME. 
[Modelled on UNTIL prep. by substitution of 
To prep. for the northern equivalent til TILL 
prep.]. A. prep. I. Indicating spatial or local 
relationship. 1. = To prep. I. 1, 2, 3, 5. 2. 
Expressing relative location (esp. with nigh 
or near) 1526. 

1. Wilt thou flout me thus vnto my face? SHAKS. 
I will ynto Venice SHAKS. The Root smelled vnto 
is good for the same purpose 1670. She..lean'd 
her head u. the kindly tree 1768. I bow d fu’ low 
u. this maid BURNS. My throat is cut u. the bone 
Worpsw. 

II. Indicating a temporal relationship. 1. = 
To prep. II. I. ME, 2. After a negative: = 
UNTIL prep. 2 b. —1559. 

1. The wulf. .hyd hym self nyghe them vnto the 
nyght CAXTON, 

III. Expressing the relation of aim, design, 
destination, result, consequent status or 
condition. = To prep. III. ME. 

Many bold knyghtes wente vnto mete MALORY. 
For hokes and hengles u. the skolehouse dore 1487, 
Hee hath turnd a heauen vnto a hell! SHAKS. TO 
destroy and bring us u. nought DRAYTON. They.. 
provoke Him u.ire DRAYTON. Such personal es- 
tate as he. .shall become. .intitled u. 1738. 


UNTOWARD 


IV. Followed by an expression denoting or 
indicating a limit in extent, number, 
amount, or degree. = To prep. IV. 1 b. arch. 
ME. b. Down to (an ultimate grade, point, 
or number). arch. ME. 

What may the Kings whole Battaile reach vnto? 
Vernon. To thirty thousand. SHAKS. b. The whole 
world perished u. eight persons before the floud 
Sir T. BROWNE. 

V. Expressing addition or accumulation, 
attachment, appurtenance, or possession, = 
To prep. V. ME. 

A ful noble Knyghte nyghe kynne ynto sire 
Launcelot MALORY. There maye nothinge be 
taken from them, nothinge maye be put vnto them 
COVERDALE Ecclus. 18:6. Until the Earth seems 
join'd u. the Sky DRYDEN. So may'st thou be. a 
Father u. thy contemporaries SIR T. BROWNE. 

VI. Expressing comparison or correspon- 
dence, relation to a standard, etc. = To prep. 
VI. ME. 

Like vnto the turtill 1460, Likewise reckon yee 
also your selues to be dead indeed vnto sinne Rom. 
6:11. All thy passions, match’d with mine, Are 
as moonlight u. sunlight TENNYSON, U. all seem- 
ing, life went merrily Wm. Morris. 

VII. Expressing relations in which the idea 
of course or direction tends to blend with 
the dative use. = To prep. VIJ. ME. 

He fell vnto his prayers 1440. Then gather 
strength, and march vnto him straight SHAKS, 
Now vnto thy bones good night SHAKS. These 
words of the Prophet vnto Heli 1610, To say 
Amen, u. Isaiahs Description of our Lord 1710. 

VIII. Supplying the place of, assuming or 
taking over the functions of, the dative. = 
To prep. VIII. ME. 

Iam now in great haste, as may appeare vnto. you 
SHAKS. This could not but be a great grief u. 
him Bunyan. An excellent Lore, That u. your 
Wives you may teach 1714. The Lord be good u. 
me! 1796. One. Known u. few WORDSW. 

1B. Conj. = UNTIL conj. 1573 

Untoi led, ppl. a. 1578. [UN-' 2.] t1. Not 
tilled 1683. 2. Not subjected to or overcome 
by toil 1598. 3. Not toiled for 1051. 

Untod, ppl. a. [OE. untéald: UN 2.] 
11. Not counted up or counted out 1607. 2. 
Uncounted or unreckoned because of 
amount or numbers; indefinitely many or 
numerous, numberless, countless. late ME. 

- Unmeasured, unlimited 1781. 3. Not re- 
lated or recounted. late ME. 14. Not in- 
formed. SPENSER. 

2. All the u. riches of his treasury 1853. U. gold 
(colloq.): any amount of money. b. It had. .cost 
u. suffering 1875. 

Unto-mb v. [Ux-3 3] 1594. Unto-mbed ppl. a. 
[Ux-! 2] 1560. 

Unto-ngue, v. Now rare. 1598. [UN-* 2.] 
trans, To make speechless; to deprive of (the 
use of) the tongue. So Unto-ngued ppl. a. 

Untoothsome g. [UN- 1] 1548, Untor* 
mented ppl. a. [UN- 2] late ME. Unto'rn ppl. 
a, [UN-! 2] 1547, 

Untou:chable, a. 1507. [UN- 1.] th 
Intangible. b. Beyond the reach of touch 
1022. c. fig. Unapproachable, unrivalled 
1807. 2. Exempt from touch; that one may 
not touch; sacred 1607. b. spec. That cannot 
legally be interfered with or made use of 1734. 
3. Too bad or unpleasant to touch 1873. sb. 
A Hindu whose touch pollutes 1921. 

Untou:ched, ppl. a. late ME. [UN- 2.] 
1. Not handled; not having suffered contact. 
b. Of places: Not reached or visited 1628, 2. 
Not affected physically ; unhurt, intact. late 
ME. tb. Sexually intact; unviolated —1683. 
C. Not used or drawn upon; esp. untasted 
1538. 3. Not worked upon or at; left or re- 
maining in the previous state 1720. 4. Not 
subjected to discussion, amendment, or 
criticism; unedited; ignored in argument, 
eto. unmentioned. late ME. 5. Not affected, 
modified, or influenced, esp. injuriously 1586. 
b. Not emotionally affected; unmoved, calm, 
undisturbed 1616. 6. Unequalled; unexam- 
pled, unparalleled 1736. 

Untou-ching ppl. a. UN- 4] 1602. 

Untoward (»ntóvwüid, pnt«üwQad) 4. 
1526. [UN- 1.] fi. Averse £o, not ready or 
disposed for something; disinclined —1665. 2. 
Intractable, unruly, perverse 1526. b. Of 
things: Hard to manage; stubborn, stiff 1566. 
fc. Ungainly; awkward -1791. 3. Unlucky} 
unfavourable; turning out badly 1570. 4. 
Unseemly, improper; foolish 1628. 

2. The very u. Spanish Mules 1650. b. What a 
rascally vntoward thing this poetrie is B. JONSON. 


UNTOWARDLY 


c. Knees that. grow u. and unshaped 1658. 3. 
When the times are u. 1868. She could hardly 
have made a more u, choice J. AUSTEN. 4. When 
I with these u. thoughts had striven WORDSW. 
Hence Unto-ward-ly adv., -ness. 

Unto-wardly, a. Now rare. 1483. [UN-! 
1. t1. Unbecoming, improper. b. Froward, 
perverse 1561, 2. Awkward, ungainly 1611. 
3. Adverse, unfavourable 1756. Hence Un- 
to-wardliness. 

Untra:ceable a. [UN-! 1] 1661, -ness, 
adv. Untra'ced ppl, a. [UN- 2] 1641, 
fra/cked (hl.) a. (UN- 2, 3] 1603. Untra'ct- 
able a. (now rare) [| 
trained ppl. a. [U 
traxmmelled ppl. 
trampled ppl. a. [t 
a, [UN-! 1] KEA 


, Untra-nsferable a. 
1649. Untransfo'rmable g. [UN-' 1] 1570. 
Untransfo'rmed ppl. a. [UN-* 2] 1890. Un- 
translatable a, [UN- 1] 1655, ness, -ably 
adv. Untransla-ted ppl, a. [UN- 2] 1530, 
Untranspa:rent d. [UN-' 1] 1591. Untrans- 
po:sed ppl. a. [UN- 2] JOHNSON. Untra:pped 


a, [U 1860, 
a. 1585. [UN-! 2.] 1. 


Untra-velled, ppl 
That has not travelled. 2. Not travelled 
ted 1046. 


over or through, unv 
Untrea:d v. [UN-* I] SHAKS, Untrea'sure v, 
[UN- 3] SHAKS, Untrea-table a. [UN 2] 
late M Untrea:ted ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1450. 
Untre‘mbling ppl. a. U N. 4] 1970, -ly adv. 
Untre-nched ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1807. 
Untressed, ppl. a. late ME. [Ux-' 2] 
Not arranged in tresses; loose, dishevelled. 
Untrie:d, ppl. d. 1526. [U 2.] 1. Not 
tried, proved, or tested. 2. Not tried by a 
judge 1618. 

2. Condemn'd u. COWPE 
Untri-lled ppl. a. [ 


R, U. offenders DICKENS. 


[UN-? 1] Saks. Untri-mmed ppl. a. [UN- 2] 
1532. Untro:d 1593, untro-dden ME., ppl. adjs. 
[Us- 2], Untrou:bled ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1484. 


Untrue-, a. and adr. [OE. untréowe, un- 
trew(e, ete., f, UN-! 5.] A. adj. 1. Of per- 
Sons: Unfaithful, faithless. 2. Contrary to 
fact; fi . late ME. 3. Dishonest; unfair, 
unjust; wrong. Now rare. late ME. 4. Not 
straight; inexact; not agreeing with a stan- 
dard ME. 

3. Be cause it was of u. makyng, and untru stuff, 
no man sette therby 1444. 4. Untrewe Beames 
and Scales 1503, Whose hand is feeble, or his aim. 
u. COWPER., 

1B. adv 


itruly —1622. 

Some foole I flatter’d, spake untrue 
1022. Hence Untrurly ad 

Untrusss, v. late ME. [UN-* 2 b.] 1. 
trans. To free from a pack or burden (rare). 
2. To undo (a pack, ete.); to remove or free 
from some fastening. late ME. 3. Hist. To 
untie (a ‘point’ or tag of a garment) 1577. b. 
absol. To undo one's dress or breeches 1592. 
€. To undo or unfasten the garments of 
nna 14. To take apart, dissect, disclose 

Untrussed ppl. a. [Ux-* 2] ME. Untrusst 
(now rare) [Ux-! 6] M Untru:sted ppl. d. 
[UN-' 2| 1552. Untrustworthiness [UN-' 6] 
1808. Untru'stworthy a. [UN- 1] 1846. Un- 
trusty a. UN. 1] late ME. 

Untru-h. (OE. untréowp, untriewp, f. 
Un-' 6.] 1. Unfaithfulness; disloyalty. arch. 
2. Falsehood, falsity. late ME. b. A false or 
incorrect statement; a lie 1449. 

Untru-thful a. (UN- 1] 1847, -ly adv., -ness. 
Untu:ck v. [UN-? 1] 1611, Untu-mbled ppl. a. 
Udet 2] 1 Untumutuous a. [UN- 1] 
1741. Untu:nable a, [UN-' 1] 1545, -ness, 
-ably adv. Untu-ne v, [UN-* 2] 1598. Untu ned 
ppl. a. (UN. 2] SHAKS, Untuneful a. [UN-! 1 
1709, -ly adv., «ness. Untu-rned ppl. a. [UN- 2 
1550. Untu-rning ppl. a. [UN-! 4] 1591. 
Untu-tored, ppl. a. 1593. [UN-' 2.] 1. 
Untaught; simple, unsophisticated; tboor- 
ish. 2. Not resulting from instruction; 
native, instinctive 1503. 3. Not subject to à 
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l. a. [UN-^ 2] 1587. Unupbrai-ded b 

Ux-' 2) 1682, "Unupbrai-ding ppl. a. [xe 4j 
1780. Unu-rged ppl. a. [UN-' 2] SHAKS. Un- 
wsable a. [UN-! 1] 1825. 

Unused (vnyü-zd), ppl. a. ME. [UN- 2.] 
1, Unaccustomed (esp. to something, or with 
inf. 2. Not made use of. late ME. 3. Not 
in use; unusual. arch. 1513. 

1. Albeit vn-vsed to the melting moode SHAKS. 
3. Inuentyng..vnused termes 1568. 

Unu'seful d. [UN-! 1] 1598, -ly adv., -ness. 

Unusual, a. 1582. [UN-' |] Not often 
occurring or observed, different from what is 
usual; out of the common, remarkable, ex- 
ceptional. Hence U:nusuality. Unu-su- 
al-ly adr., -ness. 

Unu-tterable, a. and sb. 1586. [UN- 1.] 
1. Transcending utterance; inexpressible. b. 
In the phr. u. things 1711. 2. That may not be 
boa or spoken 1656. b. Unpronounceable 
1852. 

1. He is, Sir, the most u. coward FLETCHER. 
Those u. Beatitudes 1740. U. scorn 1880. 2. 
Witness th' u. Name COWLEY. 

B. sb. 1. An u. thing 1788. 2. pl. Trousers 
1843. Hence Unu-tterably adv. 

Unu-ttered ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1463, Unva:cci- 
nated ppl. a. UN- 2] 1871. Unva-luable a. 
(now rare) [UN- II 1569. Unva-lued ppl. a. 
[UN- 2] 1586. Unva-nquishable [UN- 1] 
late ME. Unva-nquished ppl. a. [ 
ME. Unvarriable a. (now rare) [ 
ME. Unva:ried ppl. a. [U . 

Unva-rnished, ppl. a. 1604. [UN-' 2.] 
1. fig. Of statements, etc.: Plain, straight- 
forward; not adorned or specious. b. Of per- 
sons, etc.: Direct; unsophisticated 1827. 2. 
Not varnished 1758. 

1. A round vn-varnish'd Tale SHAKS. 

Unva-rying ppl. a. UN- 4] 1090, -ly adv., -ness. 

Unveil, v. 1599. [UN-* 2, 2 b.] 1. trans. 
To free (the eyes, etc.) from a veil. 2. To 
make (objects) visible by removing a veil or 
covering. Also absol. 1057. b. spec. To re- 
move the covering from (a statue, etc.) so as 


Unve-ntured 
vera‘cious a. 
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vexed ppl. a. [U 
pol a. [ÜN 2] 148. 


Unvisited ppl. a. [UN-! 2| 1549, Unvi-tal a. 
(U N. 1] 1661. Unvi-tiated pt. a. UN- 2] 


(UN-? 1] 1773. 

Unvoi-ce, v. 1637. [UN- 2.] trans. To 
deprive of voice; spec. in Phonetics, to utter 
with ‘breath’ instead of ‘voice’. 

Unvoi-ced, ppl. a. 1859. [UN 2.] 1. Of 
opinions, etc.: Not expressed. 2. Of organ- 
pipes: Not having had the tone regulated 
1881. 3. Phonelics. Uttered without vibra- 
tion of the vocal chords 1879. 

Unvoluntary a. (now rare) [UN-' 1] 1570. 
Unvote v. [UN-? 1, 5] 1647. Unvouched 
ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1775. Unvow-ed ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 
1570. Unvo: "ageable a, [UN-' if Mitr. Un- 
vulgar a. [ 1] 1598. Unwa'kened ppl. a. 
Un-! 2] 1621. Unwarlled ppl. a. (UN-! 2] 1440. 

nwa:ndered ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1654. Unwarn- 
dering ppl. a. [UN-' 4] 1568. Unwa'nted ppl. a. 

Un-! 2] 1697. Unwa:rded ppl. a. Un-! 2] late 
o jUnwa-re a., sb., and adv. UN- 1, 5, 6] 
“1875. Unwa-reness (arch.) [UN-' 6] late ME. 

Unwa-res, adv. arch. [Late OE. unweres, 
f. unwer UNWARE + -es -S suffix; see UN-* 1, 
and cf. UNAWARES, Unexpectedly, sud- 
denly; unwittingly. 

Unwa-rily adv. [UN-} 5) 1508. Unwa-riness 
UN- 6] 1544, Unwarrlike a. [Ux-! 1] 1590. 

inwa:rmed ppl. a. [UN-' 2| 1625, Unwa'rm- 
ing ppl. a. [ÛN- 4] 1736. Unwa-rned ppl. a. 
[UF 2] OE. Unwa-rp v. [UN- 1] 1659. Un- 
wa:rped ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1744. Unwa-:rrantable 
a. [UN 1] 1612, -ness, -ably adv. 

Unwa-rranted, ppl. a. 1577. [UN- 2.] 
Not warranted or guaranteed, in various 


Senses. 


gr* 


UNWILLING 


Ignorant and u. Physitians 1633. The Assembly 
cannot Represent any man in things u. by their 
Letters HOBBES. I should be utterly u. in suppos- 
ing that. they were insane LYTTON. 

nwa'ry a. [UN- 1] 1579. 

Unwa:shed, ppl. a. late ME. [UN-! 2.] 1. 
Not washed. 2, spec. Of persons: Not having 
washed; not usually washed or in u clean 
state 1595. b. absol., freq. in The (Great) U., 
the lower orders 1833. 3. Not washed off or 
out 1628. 

2. Another leane, vnwash'd Artificer SHAKS, b. 
Whenever I speak of. the working classes, it is in 
the ‘great-u.” sense 1868, So Unwarshen ppl, a, 
(arch,) OF, 

"Unwarsted ppl. a. [UN-* 2] ME. Unwavsting 
ppl. a. [UN-! 4] late ME. Unwa-tched ppl. d. 
[Ux- 2] late ME. Unwa-tchful a, UN- 1] 1611, 
MO -ness, Unwatter v. [UN-* 2] 1642. 

nwa-tered, ppl. a. 1440. [UN-' 2.] 1. 

Not treated or supplied with water. b. Of 
silk fabrics, etc.: Plain, not watered 1535. 2. 
Not diluted with water 1562, b. Of capital: 
Not increased merely in nominal amount 
by share-issuing 1893. 3, Waterless, dry 


1600. 

Unwa'tery a. [UN- 1] OE, Unwa:vering 
pl. a. [UN-! 4] 1570, -1y adv. Unwa:xed ppl. d, 
Ux-! 2] late ME. Unwea'kened ppl. a. 21 
1648, Unwea‘lthy a. [L N. 1] late ME. Un. 
wea-ned ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1581, Unwei “poned 
ppl. a. (UN: ME. Unwea-riable d. [UN-' 1] 
1561, nest Unwearried ppl. a. 
Un-! 2) -ness. 


UN- 1 . ing ppl. a. [UNI 4] 
1600, -ly adv. Unwearthered, ppl. a. UN. 2 
1848. Unweavve v. [UN-* 1, 5] 1542, Unwe'bbet 
ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1768, Unwe'd 1513, Unwe'dded 

E. ppl. adjs. [UN-! 2]. 

Unwe'dgeable, a. 1603. [UN-' I.] In- 
SAPE of being split by wedges; uncleav- 
able. 

The vn-wedgable and gnarled Oke SHAKS. 

Unwee-ded ppl. a. [Ux-! 2] 1602, Unwee:ting 
ppl. a. (arch.) (f. UN-* 4 + WEET v.“ ME, -ly 
adv, . 1 ss a. 1 — 5 2] 1481.. Un- 
. N-!92]1883. Unwe'lcome a. 
[Ux-! 2] ME., qu adv., ness. Unwe'lcomed 
ppl. a. [UN-! 3] 1548. 

Unwe'll, a. 1450. [UN- 1.] Not in good 
health; slightly or temporarily ill; indis- 
posed. (In early use chiefly dial, or U.S.) 
Hence Unwe'llness (rare). 

Unwe'mmed, ppl. a. arch. or dial. 0 E., 
f. UN-' 2.] Spotless, pure, immaculate; un- 
blemished, 

Unwe'pt, ppl. a. 1594. [UN- 2.] Not wept 
or mourned for; unlamented. 

Unwept, unhonour'd, and unsung SCOTT. 

Unwet d. [UN- 1] late ME. Unwertted 
ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1664. Unwhi-pped, -whi-pt 
l. a. UN. 2] SHAKS. Unwhi-skered Pp: a. 
f N. d 1812. Unwhi'spered ppl. a. . 2] 
1821. Unwhi'tewashed ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1846, 

Unwholesome, a. ME. [UN- 1] 1, 
Not beneficial, salutary, or conducive to 
morals, etc.; detrimental or prejudicial to 
health of mind. b. Hurtful, noxious, late 
ME. 2. Unfavourable or injurious to bodily 
health ME. 3. Of persons: Morally or 
physically unsound; tainted or corrupted. 
late ME. 

1. b. Perhaps farther stay were u. for my safety 
Scorr, 3. The people muddied, Thicke and vn- 
wholsome in their thoughts and whispers SHAKS. 
Hence Unwho-lesome-ly adv., -ness. 

Unwieldy (onwildi) a. late ME. [UN-' 
1.] f1. Of persons, etc.: Lacking strength; 
weak, feeble —1685. 2. Moving ungracefully 
or with difficulty; not active; awkward, 
clumsy 1530. b. Of clumsy make or size; 
ponderously big 1582. c. Of action, eto.: 
Ungraceful, awkward 1635. 3. Difficult to 
wield or manage owing to size, weight or 
shape 1547. b. transf. and fig. 1538, 4. Res- 
tive, indocile; rejecting control. Now rare. 
1513. 

1. So vnweeldy was this sory palled goost 
CHAUCER. 2. b. Elephants and whales please us 
with their u. greatness HOGARTH. Two cases of u. 
corpulence 1793. 3. b. The u. haughtiness of a 
great ruling nation BURKE. 4. The Flemings grew 
vnweildie (o his commandements 1611, Hence 
Unwie-ldily adv. Unwie'ldiness. 

Unwilful a. UV. 1] late ME, Unwlll v. 
[UN-* 1] 1650, Unwi-lled ppl. a. [UN-' 2] 1540. 

Unwi'lling, ppl. a. (OE. unwillende, f. 
UN- 4 + WILLING ppl.a.] t1. Not intending 
the act in question ME. 2. Not willing or 
ready; reluctant, disinclined, loath OE. b. 
transf. of things 1592. 13. Involuntary, not 


Unweary 1j 


UNWIND 


intended —1087. 4. Done, expressed, etc., re- 
luctantly or unwillingly 1613. 

2. I own I were u. he should learn what nowise 
concerns him Scott. b. Why shou'd you pluck 
the green distasteful Fruit From the u. Bough 
DRYDEN. 4. That sagacity. Which had, .extorted 
the u. admiration of his enemies MACAULAY. 
Hence Unwi-lling-Iy adv., -ness. 

Unwind, v. ME. [UN-* I.] I. trans. To 
wind off (a wrapping, bandage, etc.); to undo 
the windings of (thread, tape, or the like). b. 
To cause to uncoil; to free from a coiled 
state 1634, 2. To roll, twist, or turn back the 
wrapping, bandaging or covering of (a body, 
ete.); to untwine thread from (a reel); to free 
(a person) from bonds 1596. 3. inir. To be- 
come unwound or uncoiled 1656, 4. trans. To 
trace or retrace to an issue, outlet, or end 
1716. 

1. fig. As you vnwinde her loue from him SHAKS. 
2. (fig. You could u. yourself from all these dan- 
gers DRYDEN. 3. As the spring unwinds and acts 
with less power 1834. 4. Till Ariadne’s clue un- 
winds the way Gay. Hence Unwinding vbi, ab. 

Unwi'nged ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1601. Unwi-nking 
ppl. a. [UN-* 4] 1782, -ly adv. Unwi-nning 
ppl. a. (rare) [UN-! 4] 1655. Unwi-nnowed ppl. a. 
0 12] 1552. 5 ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1005. 


nwi'sdom [ 

Unwise, a. [OE. unwis, f. UN- 1.] 1. 
Lacking or deficient in (practical) wisdom, 
discretion, or prudence; foolish. Often 
dbsol. 2. Not marked or prompted by 
(praetical) wisdom; injudicious. late ME. 
Hence Unwi'se-Iy adv., -ness. 

Unwish, v. 1594. [UN- I.] 1. (rans. 
To revoke (a wish). 2. To wish non-existent, 
desire the annihilation or absence of 1599. b. 
To wish or desire (a cireumstance or thing) 
not to be 1628. 

2. Now thou hast vnwisht fiue thousand men 
SHAKS. b. How many shall u. themselves 
Christians 1615. 

Unwi'shed ppl. a. UN- 2] 1583. Unwi-shful 
a. [UN-! 1] 1876. Unwi-st ppl. a. (Obs. or arch.) 
UN-' 2] late ME, TUnwit v. [UN-* 2] SHAKS. 

witch v. (arch.) [UN-* 1] 1580. Unwith- 
drawing ppl. a. [UN-! 4] MILT. Unwithdraw:n 
ri a, N. 1829. Unwithered pp 
[Ux 0 1599, 0 ppl. a. [UN 
1743, Unwithstoo:d ppl. a. [ÜN-! 2] 1595, Un- 
wi'tnessed ppl, a. [UN-! 2] late ME. 

Unwitting, ppl. a. [O. wnwitende, t. 
Un-' 4, Rare after ¢1600, until revived 
c1800. Cf. UNWEETING.] 1. Unconscious; not 
aware; without knowing; unheeding. Occas. 
quasi-adv. b. Const. of, or with direct obj. or 
obj. clause. late ME. 12. In absolute con- 
structions —1622. +3. Without the know- 
ledge of (or with poss. adj.), unbeknown to 
~1633. 4. Done unwittingly; unintentional 
1818. 

1. Of which he had been the u. cause 1833. b. 
U. the frightful truth that lay in the words 1869. 
2. Unwittand his ost, he passis fra his company 
1456. 3. My wif delyvered all, myn unwetyng 
1454. The two Earles..vnwitting to the rest, 

resently withdrew themselues 1630. Hence 

nwi'tting-ly adv., -ness. 

Unwi'tty, a. (OK. unwiltig, f. UN-! 1.) 
1. Lacking in wit, intelligence, or knowledge: 
foolish; of weak understanding. Now rare. 
2. Lacking verbal wit; not witty 1037. 

1. These u. wandering wits of mine TENNYSON. 
2. It was an old, but not u. application 1637. 
Hence Unwi-ttily adv. 

Unwi-ve v. [UN-* 1] 1611. Unwi-ved pl. a. 
IN. 2] 1570. Unwo-man v. [UN-? 4 bf 1611. 

nwo'manly d. [UN-! 1] 1529, 
late ME. Unworn ppl. a. [UN. 
wont a. (now rare or Obs.) [UN- 

Unwornted, ppl. a. 1563. [UN- 2.] 1. 
Not wonted, usual, or habitual; infrequent. 
2. Not accustomed (to something or fo do 
something) 1586. 

1. New rules and u. tasks C. BRONTÉ, 2. Her 
feete, u. to feele the naked ground SIDNEY. 
These chambers. . That with their splendour load 
my u. eyes 1822, Hence Unwornted-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Unwoo-ded ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1628. Unwoo-ed 
ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1570. Unwo-rdable a. UN- 1] 
1660. Unwo'rded ppl. a. [UN-! 2] 1860. 

Unworrkable, a. 1839. [UN-' I.] 1. Of 
systems, machines, ete.: That cannot be 
made to work or function. b. Too much, 
many, large, etc., to be rightly controlled or 
managed 1862. 2. Of materials: Too hard, 
soft, brittle, cte., for shaping or using 1854. 
Hence Unworkability. Unwo-rkable- 
ness, 
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Unwo-rked, ppl. a. 1730. [UN- 2] 1. 
Of flint, etc.: Not artificially shaped. 2. 
Not worked in or operated upon 1817. 3. Of 
persons, beasts, tools, etc.: Not set to work or 


Unwo'rking ppl. a. [UN-' 4] 1696. Unwo'rk- 
manlike a. [ÜN-! 1] 1647. Unwo-rld v. [UN-* 4 b] 
1647. 


Unwo'rldly, a. 1707. [UN- 1.] 1. Of a 
type transcending or exceeding what is usu- 
ally found or experienced in the world. 2. 
Free from worldliness; spiritually minded 
1825. 3. Not belonging to this world; celes- 
tial 1765. Hence Unwo-rldliness. 

Unwo-rn, ppl. a. 1586. [UN- 2.) 1. Not 
impaired, decayed, or wasted by use, wea- 
ther, ete. 2. Not deteriorated or weakened; 
unimpaired, fresh 1757. 3. Never yet worn 


1798. 

Unworrried ppl. a. UN- 2] Keats, Un- 
worrshipful a. [Ù l] late ME. Unwo-r- 
shipped ppl. a. [UN-' 2] late ME. Unworr- 


shiping ppi. a. [UN-' 4] 1828. Unwo'rth sb. 
[UN- 6] ME. 

Unworrth, a. 1587. [UN-! 1.] Not worthy 
of. Chiefly in phr. nof u. (one's) while. 

Unworthy (onwi0i), a. ME. [UN- 1.] 
1. Of little or no value; worthless. b. Dis- 
creditable; hurtful or injurious to reputation 
1693. 2. Of persons: Not worthy; undeserv- 
ing; despicable MK. b. Used as a conven- 
tional or devotional expression of humility 
1532. 3. Not worthy /o (with infin.) or of 
something MK. 4, Of treatment, fortune, 
ete.: Not de: ed or justified; unmerited. 
late ME. 5. Unbecoming or inadequate to 
the character or dignity of a person, et 
undeserving of notice, ete.; inferior to or 
below what is merited or deserved 1533. 6. 
With ellipse of of. Not worthy of, not deserv- 
ing (something). late ME. b. Not befitting 
or suiting, derogatory to (a person, one's re- 
pute, etc.) 1646. 7. As adr. Unworthily. 
Now rare. 1661. 8. As sb, An unworthy per- 
son 1616. 

1. A litill toune and vnworthy 1375. b. Narrow 
schemings and u, cares SHELLEY. 2. An u. black- 
guard of that name 1835. 4. With tender ruth 
for her vnworthy griefe Spi ER. 5. I will take 
care to suppress things u. of him POPE, 6. How 
much he is vnworthy so good a lady SHAKS. b. 
Boyish folly, u. his experience and maturity 1885. 
7. I hope I shall not behave u. of the good 
Instructions RICHARDSON. Hence Unwo'rth- 
ily adv. Unworrthine: 

Tapora ppl. a. [UN- 


able a. [ 
[Us-! 2] OE. 
Unwra,p v. 


Un-! 92] 
"teable 


Unwri:tten, ppl. a. late ME. 
l. Not put in writing; unrecorded. b. 
Of laws, etc.: Not formulated in written 


[Us-! 


2. 


codes or documents; oral 1436. c. Not 
written of 1651. 2. Not written upon or on 
1542. 

1. b. The u., or common law; and. .the written, 
or statute law BLACKSTONE. Ù. law (colloq.), the 
assumption that murder committed in the defence 
of personal honour (e.g. to avenge seduction) is 
justifiable. 

Unwro-nged ppl. a. [Ux-! 2] 1598. 

Unwrou'ght, ppl. a. late M [UN- 2,] 
1. Not brought to completion, left unfinished 
1375. 2. Of materials, ete.: In the crude 
state, not fashioned or worked on. late ME. 
3. Of mines: Not worked 1669. 

Unwru'ng ppl. a. (UN-! 2] SHaks. 

Let the gauled Iade winch, our withers are vn- 
wrong Ham. III. ii. 2 
g, pp -'4.] 1. Of 
substances: Not yielding to force or pressure 
1658. 2. Of persons, temper, etc.: Steadfast, 
obstinate 1592. Hence Unyie-Iding-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Unyorke, v. (OE. ungeocian; UN-* 2 b.] 1. 
trans. To release (a beast) from the yoke. b. 
To disconnect (the plough) from a draught- 
animal. Scorr. 2. To free from oppression or 
subjection. late ME. 3. To disjoin, unlink 
1595. 4. absol. To remove the yoke from an 
animal 1573. b. fig. To cease from labour, 
ete. 1594. 
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Unyorked ppl. a. [UN- 2] 1573. Unzo-ned 
ppl. a. [Ux-! 2] 1718. 

-uous (-iuos), a compound suffix repr. L, 
~uosus, OFr. or AFr. -uous, -uos (Fr. -ueuz) 
oceurring in adoptions from Latin or French, 
as impetuous, tempestuous, and by analogy, 
with the sense ‘of the nature of, consisting 
of’, in a few English formations on Latin 
stems, as ambiguous, strenuous, 

Up (vp), sb. 1536. [f. UP adv.,* or a.) 
1. A person or thing that is up (rare). 2, Usu, 
pl. and assoc. with downs (see UP AND DOWN 
D): a. A rise in the ground 1637. b. A rise in 
life; a spell of prosperity 1844. c. A rise in 
price or value 1897. 3, An ‘up’ t 

Up (op), a. ME. [f. UP adr. 1. Of 
regions or their inhabitants: High, upland 
(rare). 2. Of trains, coaches, et Going or 
running up (see Ur adr.' 6) 1784. b. Belong- 
ing to, connected with, such trains, cte. 1840, 
3. Of sparkling wines, beer, soda-water, eto.: 
Effervescing; effervescent, Usu. predic. 1815, 
b. fig. Animated, vivacious 1815. 4, Ascend- 
ing; upward 1869. 

„ b. The booking-otfice. de on the up platform 
1885. 4. Horizontal, or with slight up gradient 
1901. 

Up, v. 1500. f. UP adv.') 1. trans. To 
drive up (swans) for marking. 2. To lift up 
(a weapon), esp. to or upon the shoulder 1885. 
3. Naut. To put (the helm) or haul (a trawl, 
ete.) up 1890. 4. intr. To stand up; to get up; 
to rise from bed. b. colloq. To up and (do 
something), to do it abruptly or boldly 1831. 
5. To up and down, to rise and fall by turns 
1737. 6. To up with, to raise (the arm, a 
weapon, etc.) 1760, 

2. Good. upped gun, and let drive at. u young 
cow 1885, 4. b. All of a sudden the doctor ups 
and turns on them MARK TWAIN, 6. He ups with 
the spade in a minute 1887. 

Up (vp), adr. [OE. up, upp = OFris. up, 
op, OS. up (Du. op), ON. upp; rel. to OHG. 
af (G. auf).] I. 1, To or towards a point or 
Place higher than another and lying di- 
rectly (or almost directly) above it. b. To- 
wards or above the level of the shoulders or 
head OK. c, So as to raise into a more ereet 
(or level) as well as elevated position OE. d. 
So as to raise a thing from the place in whieh 
it is lying, placed, or fixed OK. e. So as 40 
invert the relative position of things or sur- 
faces; 80 as to have a particular surface fac- 
ing upwards ME. 2. Towards a point above 
the ground; into the air OK. b. To some 
height above the ground or other surface; 
spec. to a seat on horseback OE. c. So as to 
be suspended aloft or on high OE. 3. Of 
stars, ete.: From below the horizon to the 
line of vision OE, b. From below to the sur- 
face of water, the ground, ete. OE. c. Out 
from the ground; from the stomach into, or 
out at, the mouth; out of the sea on to the 
shore, etc. OE. 4. So as to extend or rise to 
à higher point or level, esp. above the sur- 
face of the ground OE. b. So as to form a 
heap or pile, or become more prominent ME. 
5. So as to raise or rise to an upright or 
nearly upright position OK. b. Upon one's 
feet from a recumbent or reclining posture; 
spec. out of bed OK. c. So as to rise from a 
sitting, stooping, or kueeling posture and as- 
sume an erect attitude OK. 6. So as to 
mount or rise by gradual ascent, in contact 
with a surface, to a higher level; sometimes 
spec. = upstairs OE. b. To a point on a river, 
channel, ete., further from the sea OE. C. 
To or in any place regarded as important, 
e.g. London, a university, a capital city, ete. 
1475. d. Naut. To windward 1591. 7. So as to 
direct the sight to a higher point or level 
OE. b. So as to cause sound to ascend, in- 
crease, or swell OE. 

1. After he has pulled up his stockings 1766. b. 
Eliza's hands went up in horror 1887. e. In 
trumps, if king or queen is turned up 1863. 2+ 
Doubting least S. Ricbard would haue blowne 
them vp and himselfe RALEGH, The gentle 
larke..mounts vp on hie SHaks, 3. Never sleep 
the Sun up 1655. b. To se the water ryse up. - 
out of a spring 1530. ‘The taking up oysters from 
great depths 1748. 4. Lighthouses. put up to 
prevent shipwrecks 1873. 5. Drew himself up in 
offended dignity 1850. I. did not get up till the 
lamps were being lighted 1865. 6. The moving 
Moon went up the sky COLERIDGE. e. Resolved to 
go up to London 1820. 
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II. fransf. and fig. l. From a lower to a 
higher status in respect of rank, affluence, 
credit, repute, etc. OE. 2. a. To a higher 
spiritual or moral level or object OE. b. To a 
state of greater cheerfulness, resolution, etc. 
ME. c. Into à state of activity, commotion, 
orexcitement ME. d. To or at a higher pitch, 
speed, rate, amount, number, price, ete. 
1538. 3. To or towards maturity or profi- 
ciency OE. 4. Into existence, prominence, 
ete.; so as to appear or prevail OE. b. So as 
to be heard ME. 5. To the notice of a person 
or body of persons (spec. of one in authority) 
ME. b. Before a judge, magistrate, etc. 
1440. c. So as to divulge, reveal, ete. 1593. 
d. As a charge or accusation 1604. 6. Into 
the hands or possession of another ME. b. 
So as to relinquish or forsake ME. 7. Into a 
receptacle or place of storage ME. 8. Into 
one’s possession, charge, custody, ete. late 
ME. 9. Into the position or state of being 
open ME. 10. Into an open or loose condi- 
tion of surface. late ME. b. So as to sepa- 
rate or divide, esp. into many fragments or 
parts.late ME. 11. To or towards a state of 
completion or finality ME. 12. By way of 
summation or enumeration. late ME. b. Toa 
final or total sum or amount ME. 13. Into a 
close or compact form; 80 as to be confined or 
secured. late MK, b. Into a closed or en- 
closed state 1489. c. So as to cover or enve- 
lop. late ME. 14, Into a state of union, con- 
junction or combination 1450. b. So as to 
supply deficiencies, defects, ete. 1568. 15. To 
or towards a person or place; so as to ap- 
proach or arrive, late ME. b. To or towards a 
particular it or state 1513. c. To or into 
later life 15 d. So as to find, overtake, or 
keep on the track of 1622. 16, To a stop or 
halt 1 


up in the world 1832. A preacher-up 
of Nature 1571. 2. b. I. could not pluck up 
courage 1894. c. Work the crowds up 1901. d. 
Carry had better hurry up 1900. 3. Brought up 
to no profession 1804. 4. Smyth. had not turned 
up 1902. b. The bell. strikes up 1853. 5. The 
writ went up to the Lords 1844. c. If his two com- 
panions, . would not own up 1884. 7. The heat of 
the sun is stored up in coal 1879. 10. Taking up 
all the streets in South London 1895. b. Engaged 
in tearing up old newspapers 1837. 11. Cloves. 

boil'd Up with the coffee BYRoN. I polished up 
the handle of the big front door W. S. GILBERT. 
The spendthrift had. sold up the remainder 1894. 


12. EU my years when added up are many 
JowETT. 13. Visitors huddled up in corners 
LAMB. c. If the wound is covered closely up 


a hole in hís 
mes slowly 


hat he could draw up 
breeches STERNE. 15. The Spring 
up this way COLERIDGE, b. To even up my ac- 
count with his people 1901. c. From his youth up 

1890. 16. A man, .pulled up his coach 1623. 
III. ellipt. 1. imper. or with aux vb. 
ME. 2. Followed by a sb. in obj. relationship 
io un unexpressed verbal notion. Orig. in 
imper., later in other uses, thus passing into 
Ur v. 2, 3. late ME. 

S “Up Guards, and at them’, cried the Duke of 
Wellington Scorr. 2. We'll up anchor 1832, Up 
Jenkins = Fiber. 

With preps., ete, Up against —. To knock or run 
qi against, to fall in with. Up till —. = up to. 

p to —. a. As high or as far as. b. Up towards. 
o. So as to arrive at. (b) Until. d. Confronting (a 
person) as a task, e. So as to reach or attain (a 
1055 point or stage). (b) As many or much as 
80 Specified number or amount). Up with —. a. 
a 115 to overtake, b. To put up with: see PUT g. 
fae lipt. (a) Denoting the raising of a weapon, the 
hand, ete., esp. so as to strike. (b) Denoting 
erecting, pulling up, ete. (c) To drink off, con- 
DE (d) To ‘come out’ with (something). (e) 
noting support or advocacy of a person or 
ria Up and —, ellipt., denoting the act of 
aeng or starting up, accompanied by subsequent 
ction. 

Up (vp), adr. (OK. uppe = OF ris., OS. 
uppa, ON. uppi.) I. 1. At some distance 
1 the ground or earth; aloft. b. Of the 
OE. 2 % bodies: Risen above the horizon 

E. 2. On high or (more) elevated ground; 
one inland OE. 3. In an elevated position 
qns b. Of an adjustable device or part: 
10 isod. 1599. c. collog. On horseback, riding 
Ead 4. High, in respect of the river-bank or 
Shore. late ME. b. On or above the surface 
of the ground or water 1835. 5. a. In a stand- 
ing posture; standing (and delivering à 
Speech) ME. b. In an upright position 1669. 
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C. Erécted, built 1613. 6, a. Out of bed; risen. 
late ME. b. Not (yet) gone to bed 1535. c. 
Of game: Roused, started 1611. 7. Further 
away from the mouth of a river, cte. 1600. b. 
Towards a place or position: »'lvanced in 
place 1613. c. At or in a place of importance 
(spec. London) 1845. d. collog. \t or in school 
or college 1847. 8. Facing upward 1683. 9. 
With the surface broken or removed 1886. 

1. b. Tho’ the Moon was up DE FOE. 2. The 
City..is 20 mile up in the Country 1697. 3. b. 
His coat-collar was up MEREDITH. c. To pace 
the paddock when Archer 's up 1886. 4. The tide 
was up DE FOE. 6. b. They were up all last night 
DICKENS. 7. b. If the ball is a half-volley or well 
up 1903. 9. Streets that are up 1886. 

II. fig. 1. In a state of disorder, revolt, or 
insurrection. late ME. b. Up in arms, risen, 
levied, or marshalled as an armed host. Also 
fig. 1590. c. Actively stirring or moving about 
1460. d. In a state of agitation, exaltation, 
confidence, ete. 1470. 2. In a state of preva- 
lency, performance, or progress (now chiefly 
with KEEP v.) ME. b. Much or widely spoken 
of. Now rare. 1618. c. collog. Occurring (as an 
unusual or undesirable event); going on 1849. 
d. Amiss with a person, etc. 1887. 3. Com- 
pleted; expired; over; (at) the number or 
limit agreed on as the game; of an assembly: 
risen, adjourned, over. late ME. b. Come toa 
fruitless or undesired end 1787. c. All up, 
completely finished (with), Also, all U.P. 
(yü pi). 1825. 4. Higher in respect of posi- 
tion, rank, fortune, ete. 1509. b. Inereased in 
strength, power, ete.; ready for action 1547. 
c. Advanced or high in number, value, or 
price 1546. d. (So many points, ete.) in ad- 
vance of a competitor 1894. e. At a high or 
lofty pitch 1902. 5. Before a magistrate, ete. 
in court. b. Offered or exposed for sale 1921. 

1. The eastern counties were up MACAULAY. 
€. Let us, then, be up and doing Loner, d. When 
his temper is up 1891, 3. As his leave was nearly 
up 1889. 4. b. A Government steamer.., with 
steam up 1848. 

With preps. Up against —, faced or confron- 
ted by (difficulties, ete collog. (orig. U.S.). 
Up in —, expert or versed, etc., in a subject, 
collog. Up to —. a. Able to perform or under- 

fit or qualified for. (6) Prepared for; a 
match for. (c) Expert or versed in. (d) Ready fe 
b. Equal in quality or quantity to; on a 
with, (b) Not up lo much, of no great ability, 
importance, or worth. c. Engaged in or bent on 
(an activity, esp. of a reprehensible nature); 
doing or planning. d. collog. Obligatory or in- 
cumbent upon. Up with —. On a level with (a 
person, place, etc.). 

Up (op), prep. 1509. [By ellipsis of pre- 
positions, such as against, along, ete., a new 
prep. was developed to form collocations like 
upstairs.] 1. Upwards on or along (an as- 
cent). 2. Towards the source or head of (a 
river, lake, ete.) 1513. b. Up (the) wind, to- 
wards the quarter it blows from 1611. 3. Into 
or towards the interior of (a country); to- 
wards the upper end of (a room) 1596. 4. 
Along towards the other end of (a street, 
town, passage, line, ete.) 1669. 5. Of situa- 
tion: In or at the higher, interior, or more 
remote part of (a stream, country, state, 
area) 1667. 6. At the top of; at some dis- 
tance above the bottom of 1645. 

1. Phr. Up hill and down dale, over hill and valley 
(in pursuit or flight); transf. and fig., headlong; 
thoroughly (as ‘to curse up hill and down dale’). 
2. There was a nice up Channel breeze 1898. 3. 
"They passing in Went vp the hall SPENSER. 
William’s army began to march up the country 
MACAULAY. 5. All those five tenements up the 
yard 1799, Up stage: on a part of the stage dis- 
tant from’ the footlights or the spectators; fig. 
(orig. U.S.) keeping oneself at a distance, distant 
(in behaviour). Up-State (L. S.), freq. with ref. to 
ihe State of New York. 6. A small chamber up 
four pair of stairs 1714. 

Up-, prefix, repr. OE. up-, upp-, corresp. to 
OFris. op-, up-, ) Du. op-, OS., (M)LG. up-, 
OHG. üf- (G. auf), ON. upp-. The prefix 
is identical with UP adr.'] 

I. In comb. with sbs. 1. In OE. 
with sbs., in the sense of ‘occupy 
tion’, ‘upper’, as in upfldr. In M. 
practically disappears, and in later 
sented chiefly by UPLAND sb. and UPS 
the sense of ‘in a supported state’, in OE. up- 
heald, etc., ME. uptie (naut.), and the modern 


keep. 
E Tn the sense of ‘upwards’ OE. had compounds 


with nouns, mainly derived from intr. vbs., as 


up- occurs freely 
ng a higher posi- 
this type 


UP AND DOWN 


up-cyme, -spring, etc. Many of these disappeared 
in ME., but new formations were added, and since 
1800 the type has become common. Examples 
are upbreak, -burst, -curve, -glance, -growth, -leap, 
look, -shoot, -&weep, turn, b. More rarely up- is 
employed in the sense of ‘upwards’ with other 
nouns than those of action, as OE. upwej, and 
the recent up-grade, -road, etc. 

II. Up- is rarely employed in comb. with adjs, : 
U-phand d. operated, or performed by raising the 
hand or hands, {U-pspring a. upstart, newly 
arisen or come in. 

IH. 1. With vbs., participles, agent-nouns, etc. 
In OE., up was placed immediately before a vbl. 
form only in a limited number of instances, as 
upgün, -hebban, etc.; it is difficult to determine in 
how many of these the ady. had become a real 
prefix, In ME. the use of the prefix is . 
established aud new formations have been 
constantly added during the following centuries. 
A considerable proportion, however, occur only 
in poetry, and are simple substitutions for the vb. 
followed by the adv., although they are regarded. 
as real compounds and written as one word. 
Examples are: uparise, -bear, -blaze, -blow, 
-boil, -break, -buoy, -call, -drag, -draw, 
-fill, grow, -jet, -keep, -look, -move, roll, 
-rouse, -shoot, -snatch, -stir, -tear, -thrust, 
-wind, Eure 

2. The use of up with pa. pples. gave rise to com- 
pounds of which several had already so far estab- 
lished themselves in OE. that derivatives in -nes 
and -lice were formed from them. ‘The type is 
still usual, but at all periods these forms have 
been mainly employed in verse, When they are 
used attrib., the stress is normally on the prefix. 

Examples are; up-blown, -choked, -flung, 

-looped, -ploughed, -poised, -propped, 

-ripped, -rolled, -swept, -wrapped. 

3. The use of up before pres. pples. is somewhat 
rare in OE. ME. furnishes a few instances, but 
this type formation becomes common only 
after 1500. Examples are: uparising, -blazing, 
-brimmin -gliding, -keeping, -rousing, 
-staring, -steaming, -swarming, -wreathing. 
b. In the earlier periods these forms in -ing 
were not used attrib.; examples of this use begin 
to appear in the 16th c., but are not common 
before the 19th, As adjs., such compounds nor- 
mally have the main stress on the prefix, but in 
verse the stress is freq. on the stem, Examples 
are: upbearing, -creeping, -croppin; -flash- 
ing, -gushing, -lying, pouring, -sticking, 
-stretching, -striving, struggling. 

4. In OE. the comb. of up- with a vbl. sb. is 
limited to one instance, uphebbing; in ME. the 
type is also rare, but it becomes common in the 
16th c. and again in the 19th. Examples are up- 
arising, -bubbling, }-crying, -gushing, 
-piling, -putting, -sealing, -surging, -swel- 
ling, - working. 

5. The use of up- with agent-nouns first appears 
in the 14th e., in upstyer, uptaker, etc. Similar 
forms appear in the 16th c. (but chiefly Se.) as 
up-creeper, -lifter, -looker, and a few in the 17th 
as upbringer, -riser. Later formations are 
mainly from the 19th c., as upbuilder, «climber, 
-stander. 

U-p-a-daisy, int. Now dial. or collog. 1711, 
|f. Ur adv.'; also wpsidaisy.] An exclam. 
addressed to a child that has fallen, or when 
raising it in the arms. 

Up-anchor, v. 1897. [UP adv.', UP v. 3.) 
intr. To weigh anchor. 

Up and coming, a. U.S. 
Active, alert, wide-awake 

Up and down, adv., prep., d., and sb. 
ME. (f. Ur ade. and adr.* + DOWN adv.) A. 
adv. 1. Alternately on or to a higher and a 
lower level or plane. 2. To and fro; back- 
ward and forward ME. 3. At various points; 
here and there ME. b. Here and there in a 
book or author; passim 1668. 4. Naut. In or 
into a vertical position; vertically 1669. 5, 
In every respect; entirely. Now dial. 1542. 
6. U.S. colloq. Bluntly; in plain words 1809. 

3. He. .liu'd obscurely vp and downe in boothes, 
and taphouses B. Jonson. 4. When the cable is 
in that condition, the boatswain calls, ‘Up and 
down, sir’ 1867, 5. This is the Pharisee up and 
down, ‘I am not as other men are’ MILT. 

B. prep. 1. To and fro, backward and for- 
ward, in, along or upon. late ME. b. Here 
and there in or upon 1597. 2. Alternately on 
or to higher and lower parts of (hills, ete.) 
1665. 

1. b. As is evident up and down the Scripture 


1675. 
C. adj. (now usu. hyphened). 1. Acting, 


directed, etc., alternately or indifferently up- 
ward and downward 1610. 2, Vertical, not 
horizontal or sloping 1710. b. U.S. Down- 
right; straightforward 1836. 3. Having an 
uneyen or irregular surface; consisting of 


Ur adv.*] 


1889. 


UPANISHAD 


ups and downs 1775. 4. Moving from place to 
place; migratory, oscillating 1824. 

2. Clothes hanging in folds upon her up-and- 
down figure 1897. 

D. sb. 1. pl. Ups and downs. a. Irregulari- 
ties of surface 1682. b. Undulatory motions, 
tracings, etc. 1800. c. Vicissitudes 1659. 2. 
sing. (usu. hyphened). a. Alternate rise and 
fall, esp. fig. in respect of fortune, position, 


etc. 1775. b. An undulating surface or 
marking 1856. 
Upanishad (vpæ-nifæd). 1805. [- Skr. 


upa-nishád, f. upa near to + ni-shad sit or 
lie down.] In Sanskritliterature, one or other 
of various speculative metaphysical treatises 
forming a division of the Vedic literature. 

Upas (y-pás) 1783. [- Malay ūpas 
poison, in the comb. póhun üpas poison- 
tree.] 1. In full upas-tree, a fabulous Java- 
nese tree so poisonous as to destroy all life 
for many miles round. b. fig. A baleful 
power or influence 1801. 2. The Javanese 
tree Antiaris toxicaria, yielding a poisonous 
juice 1814. 3. The poison obtained from the 
upas-tree 1783. 

U-pbeat. 1869, [Ur- I. 2.] 1. Mus. An un- 
accented beat in a bar, during which the 
hand is raised in beating time. 2. Pras. a. An 
anacrusis, b. An arsis or stressed syllable. 
1883. 

Upbraid (vpbrë'-d), v. [Late OE. upbrédan, 
perh. after ON. *uppbregda, f. upp- UP- + 
bregða = OE. brejdan BRAID v.'] fi. trans. 
To adduce or allege (a matter) as a ground 
for censure or reproach —1718. b. To censure, 
find fault with, carp at ME. 2, To reprove, 
reproach (a person, etc.) ME. b. Const. with 
or tof (the cause of censure) ME. 

1. It shall bee vpbraided vs that wee haue turned 
our heartes backe 1583. b. How much doth thy 
kindnesse upbraide my wickednesse? SIDNEY. 2. 
b. Lest he of eny vntrouthe her vpbreyde CHAU- 
CER. Hence Upbrai-der. Upbrai-ding vbi. sb. 
the action of the vb.; a reproach or reproof. 


Vrat ain ppl. a. 
“pbringing, vòl. sb. 1520. f. tupbring 
to rear + dt.] The action of bringing up; 


the fact of being brought up, or the manner 
of this; early rearing and training. 

U-peast, sb. 1611. (Ur- I. 2.] 1. A chance 
or accident. Now rare. 2. Mining and Geol. 
An upward dislocation or shifting of a seam 
or stratum; a fault caused by this 1793. 3, 
Upcast shaft (or pit), the pit-shaft by which 
the ventilating air is returned to the surface 
1816. 4. Material thrown up in digging 1883. 

1. Cymb. Il. 1. 2. 

Upca:st, v. late ME. [Ur- III. 1.) trans. 
To cast or fling up. Hence Upca'sting vòl. 


U:pcast, ppl. a. late ME. [Ur- III. 2.] 1. 
Of the eye or look; Turned or directed up- 
wards. 2. Mining. Upcast dyke = UPOAST sb. 
2. 1810. 3. Thrown upwards 1823. 

U-p-country, up-country, sb., d., and 
adv. 1835. [UP a. and prep.) A. sb. The in- 
land or more remote part of a country 1837. 
B. adj. Of or situated in the inland part of a 
country 1835. C, adv, In or to the inland part 
of a country 1864. 

Up-ernd, v. orig. dial. 1823. [UP adv.'] 
1, (rans. To set (something) on its end; to 
turn end upwards. 2. infr. To rise up on end 
1897. 

U-p-grade, sb. and adv. orig. U.S. 1888. 
Ur. I. 2 b.] A. sb. An upward slope or in- 
cline. b. On the up-grade: ascending, rising; 
fig. improving, making progress 1892. B. 
adv. Uphill 1899. Hence Upgra-de v. trans. 
to raise to a higher grade of wages, etc. 

Upheaval (vphi-vàl) 1838. [f. next + -A 
2.] 1. Geol. The action of raising, or fact of 
being raised, above the original level, esp. 
by voleanie action. b. An instance of this; 
an upward displacement of some part of the 
earth's crust 1849. c. gen. 1890. 2. A great 
and sudden convulsion or alteration of 
society 1850. Hence Uphea-valist, one who 
attributes geological changes to upheaval. 

phea:ve, v. ME. [Ur- III. I.] 1. trans, 
To heave or lift up; to raise. b. esp. To toss 
or throw up with violence; spec. in Geol. 1708. 
2, intr. To rise up 1649. 

1. The fader Eneas. His handis bayth vphevis 
towartis hevin 1513. 2. The surface of the bay. 
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upheaved with a slow, majestic movement 1850, 
Hence Uphea:ved ppl. a. Uphea-vement. 
Uphea-ver. Uphea-ving vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

U-phill, u-p-hill, sb. and a. 1548. [f. Ur 
prep.) A. sb. An ascent; a high or steep rise. 
B. adj. 1. Situated on high ground 1613. 2. 
Ascending; sloping upwards, esp. steeply 
1622. b. Of a task, struggle, etc.: Difficult; 
involving prolonged effort; arduous 1622. 

Uphi-ll adv. 1607. [UP prep.) Towards 
higher ground; upwards on a (steep) slope. 
Hence Uphi-llward adv. and a. 

Upho:ld, v. ME. [Ur. III. 1.] 1. (rans. To 
support or sustain physically; to keep from 
falling or sinking. 2. To support the cause or 
contribute to the preservation or prosperity 
of ME. b. To maintain at the same level or 
standard 1523. c. To sustain spiritually 1820, 
3. To maintain in good condition or in a pro- 
per state of repair 1511. 4. To maintain or 
confirm the validity or truth of; to sustain 
against objection or criticism 1485. 5. To 
raise or lift up; to direct upwards. late ME. 

1. Whose feeble thighes, vnhable to vphold His 
per corse, him scarse. .could beare SPENSER, 4. 

e decision of the registrar was upheld 189: 

Upho-der. ME. If. prec. + -ERh] 1. 
(also tuphol(d)ster). ta. A dealer in or maker 
of small wares, furniture, etc. —1812. b. An 
upholsterer. Now rare. 1088. c. An under- 
taker. Now Hist. 1709. 2. One who upholds a 
person, cause, doctrine, etc.; a supporter of. 
late ME. b. A support or prop. late ME. 

1. c. Th’ U., rueful Harbinger of Death, Waits 
with Impatience for the dying Breath GAY. 

Upho'ster, v. orig. U.S. 1861. [Back- 
formation from  UPHOLSTERER or UPHOL- 
STERY.] 1. (rans. To cover with or as with 
upholstery 1804. 2. intr. To do upholstery 
work 1801. 

Upho-lstered, ppl. a. 1837. [f. as prec. + 
-ED'.] Furnished or fitted with upholstery. 

Upholsterer (vphó*-lstoroi). 1613. [Exten- 
ded form with -ER! 3 of tupholster sb. (xv), f. 
UPHOLD + -STER.] A maker, finisher, or 
repairer of articles of furniture and other 
house-furnishings in which woven or similar 
fabrics, or materials used for stuffing these, 
are employed. b. transf. Applied to certain 
bees and birds 1830, 

Upho'Istery. 1649. [f. as prec.; see -ERY 
2.] Upholsterer's work, materials, or pro- 
ducts; the collective use of these in a room or 
house. 

U-pkeep. 1884. [Ur- I. 1 b.] Maintenance 
in good condition or repair; the cost of this. 

Upland (v:pliend), sb. and a. 1566. [f. UP 
a. l + LAND sh.] A. sb. 1. The part of a 
country lying away from the sea. arch. 1579. 
2. High ground; a piece of high, hilly, or 
mountainous country. Usu. in pl. 1566. 3 
(A stretch of) raised land not liable to flood- 
ing. Chiefly local and U.S. 1572. 4, ellipt. in 
pl. Upland cotton 1858. 

1. He determined to draw these pirats from the 
sea into the vpland NORTH. 2. These to the u., 
to the valley those COWPER. At the foot of this 
hill, one stage or step from the uplands, lies the 
village 1787. 

B. attrib. or as adj. 1. Lying away from the 
sea; inland, remote 1575. b. Living inland 
1716. 2. Lying higher than the surrounding 
country 1610. b. Living, growing, or found 
on high ground 1622. c. Of water: Flowing 
from higher ground 1653. 

1. The vpland townes are fairer and richer, then 
those that stand nearer the sea 1601. 2. U. cotton, 
a classof short-stapled cotton. Hence U-plander, 
an inhabitant or native of the uplands. 

Uplift, sb. 1845. [Ur- I. 2.] 1. The fact of 
being raised or elevated. b. spec. A rise in 
level, esp. of part of the earth's surface 1853. 
2. fig. An elevating effect, result, or influence 
in the sphere of morality, emotion, physical 
condition, etc.; often gen. without article, 
Also attrib. orig. U.S. 1873. 

Uplift, v. ME. [Ur- III. I. 1. trans. To 
lift up to a higher level or more erect posi- 
tion; to raise. b. To raise to higher rank, 
repute, wealth, etc. Now rare. ME. c. To 
elevate morally 1883. 2. Sc. To levy (rents, 
etc.); to draw (wages) 1508. 3. To raise (the 
voice); to utter (hymns, cries, praise, etc.) 
1816. Hence Upli-ft (poet.), Upli-fted pa. 
poles, and ppl. adjs. Upli-fter. Uplifting 
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U-plong. 1819. [f. UP adv.* + long ALONG.] 
A strengthening bar along the sail of a wind- 
mill. 

Upmost (v:pmóst), a. 1500. [f. UP adv.* + 
-Mosr.] = UPPERMOST a. 

Upon (spe-n), prep. ME. [First In eastern 
and northern texts; f. UP adr.! and adv,* + 
ON prep., after ON. upp d (OSw. up a, uppa, 
Sw. pd, Norw., Da. paa); distinct from OE. 
uppan, ME. uppon, wppe(n, wp prep. on, 
upon.] = ON prep., in all senses. (The use of 
one form or the other is usu. à matter of 
individual choice (on grounds of rhythm, 
emphasis, etc.) or of simple accident, al- 
though in certain contexts and phrases there 
may be a general tendency to prefer the one 
to the other.) I. Of position: ON prep. 
I-V. 1. Above and in contact with or sup- 
ported by. b. Denoting that on which the 
hand is placed in taking the oath, or the 
basis of an oath ME. c. With sil, serve, eto.: 
On the panel of (a jury, inquest) 1516. d. In 
phrases now used fig. See esp. CARPET sb. 1, 
HAND sb. V. d, LEVEL sb. 1, 2. 2. In contact 
with (any surface) ME. b. Of immaterial 
actions or fig. late ME. c. Conformably to 
(an axis, pivot, base) 1570. 3. Close to, be- 
side, near ME. 4, Expressing position with 
ref. to a place or thing: = ON I. 4. ME. b. 
With vbs., as border, touch, verge ME. c. At 
close quarters with, about to attack 1568. d, 
Indicating the side or part espoused or sup- 
ported by the agent. late ME. 5. In the 
course of (a day, night time) ME. b. With 
vbl. sbs., etc.: On the point of. late ME. c. 
On the occasion of, because of 1440, d. Im- 
mediately after; following upon. late ME. 6, 
About, engaged in, intent on ME. b. Of 
state, condition, action: = ON IV. 3. ME. 
€. Indicating a sphere of activity or exis- 
tence 1487. 7. On the basis of, on the model 
of, by reason of, in reliance on, according to, 
on the strength of, by means of ME. 

1. When they sawe him walkinge apon the see 
TINDALE Mark 6:48, Gallantry strutting u. his 
Tiptoes STEELE, The castle u. yonder hill 1732. 
Mrs. Honour is u, the stairs FIELDING. U. her 
palfrey she is set SOUTHEY. 2. A greate clothe of 
redd silke. with lions of golde u. it Vpon 
the next Tree shall thou hang SHAKS. Those 
clothes would not look so well u. Oswald MAR- 
RYAT, b. Every one's eyes were u. me RICHARD- 
SON. c. The Circle. is described u. the Centre A 
1679. 3. Countries lying u. the Ocean 1662. 4. 
My Lord Ambassador beinge plac’d. u. his left 
hand 1644. c. The roundheads are u. us 1721. 
d. Famine. .shall wage war u. our side! SHELLEY. 
5. U. a Sabbath-day it fell Keats. Phr, Once u. à 
time: see ONCE adv. b. The truce..was just u. 
expiring GOLDSM. c. If one kill another u. à 
suddaine quarrell BACON, They..were cast into 
Hell u. their Disobedience ADDISON. d. [They] 
conquered. .townesand castels one vpon the other 
Ln. BERNERS. 6. When Mankind, were, u. 
Building a City together LOCKE. b. A Granadeer 
. -absent u. Furlow 1706. c. The Reception these 
Gentleman met with u. Change STEELE. 7. A 
min hope is uppon pe 1250. Let vs borowe money 
of the kinge vpon vsury COVERDALE. Aspshawe 
is a very poore man, and liveth apon his neibours 
1564, Vpon my Blessing I command thee goe 
SHAKS. My life vpon her faith SHAKS. He has 
solved. .Phmnomena of Nature u. sound Princi- 
ples 1097. He order'd every man u, the pain of 
death to bring in all the money he had 1699. A 
young Horse may look pretty sleek u. Hay only 
1737. Mr. Belford gives the substance of it u. his 
memory RICHARDSON. The new constitution.. 
is formed very much u. that of France 1803. A 
commission of over 60 per cent. u. the sums 
received 1892. 

II. Of motion or direction towards some- 
thing = ON prep. VI-VIII. 1. Upward 50 as 
to place or be on a surface, etc. ME. b. To 0! 
towards a position on (a surface, cte.) ME. 
C. After vbs., ete., of seizing, striking, e 
On VI. 1. ME. d. In pursuance of (a voyage, 
course, etc.) late ME. 2. Into contact or col- 
lision with, against ME. 3. In the direction 
of (esp. after vbs. of looking, etc.) ME. 4. 
Into or on (some action, occupation, course, 
etc. ME. 5. Indicating the person or thing 
that action or feeling is directed towards or 
against, or that is influenced by it: with 
vbs., as attend, bestow, adjs., as keen, 86. , 
as allempt, entrance. ME. 6. With regard or 
in reference to, as to, about. late ME. " 

1. He lep up ona stede HAVELOK. b. [They] fel 
ypon the kne, & worshipped him COVERDALE. 
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Her head sunk down u. her breast MARSTON. A 
light broke in u. my brain BYRON. c. Sir Tristram 
gaf him suche a buffet vpon the helme MALORY. 
The paynes of hell gat holde vpon me COVERDALE 
Ps, 114: 3. Sentu. a long Voyage ADDISON. 2. 
ellipt. Aduance your standards, & vpon them 
Lords SHAKs. d. He cast his eye vpon Emelya 
CHAUCER. Our Fleet..bore down u. them 1716, 
4, It put the Church u. the alert 1813. 5. The 
peple roos vp-on hym CHAUCER. Reuenge my 
Heath vpon his traiterous head 1595. Able to play 
vpon an oaten pipe 1621. They were sufficiently 
railed u. in the streets LAUD. He. had made 
their places be conferred u. men void of counsel 
1656. Encroachments u. his Dominions 1678. 
The French have..refin'd too much u. Horace's 
Rule ADD He shows me a bill u. me, 
drawn by fe DE For. The constitution. is 
sacredly obligatory u. all 1796. O'Connell is bent 
w...disruption 1843, Softly turning the key u. 
him DICKENS. 

qUpo'n, adv. ME. [ellipt. use of prec.] A 
Upon it; upon its surface; upon one’s per- 
son —1611. 2. Thereupon, thereafter —1600. 

1. His gloues, his gyrdell, the kynge had vpon 
1513. A clothe. . wroughte with goulde vpon 1567. 
2. Indeed my Lord, it followed hard vpon SHAKS. 

Upper, sb. 1845. If. next.] 1. The upper 
part of a boot or shoe; that part above the 
sole and welt. Usu. pl. b. U.S. An ankle 
gaiter, spat 1891. On one's uppers, in 
want. colloq. (orig. ) 1891. 2. An upper 
jaw, dental plate, or tooth 1878. 

Upper (vpo3, a. ME. [f. UP a. + n“; 
ef. MDu. upper (Du. opper), LG. upper.) 
Comparative of UP a. I. 1, Consisting of or 
occupying higher (and usu. more inland) 
ground ME. 2. Situated higher than or 
above another or others. Freq. in proper 
names of villages, etc. 1467. b. Of rooms, 
etc.: Occupying or forming (part of) the 
higher or highest portion of a building 1522. 
3. With partitive terms, esp. end, part, side 
1484. 4. That forms the higher of a pair of 
corresponding things or sets 1460. 5. a. Of 
garments, etc.: Outer, exterior 1526. b. 
Furthest removed from the door or entrance; 
innermost. Usu. with end. 1590. 6. That is 
on or above the earth's surface, not subter- 
ranean or infernal 1667. 7. Of strata: Lying 
nearer the surface or formed later 1090. 
8. Occurring in a higher or the highest posi- 
tion; directed upwards 1607. 

1. The Lower and U. Cossacks 1790. 2. Clouds. . 
driven along by u. currents of air 1873. b. fig, 
Ill-furnished in the u. story’; a head without 
brains 1870. 4. U. case (Printing): see CASE 8b.* 9. 
U. bench, during the exile of Chas. II, the KING'S 
BENOH (Hist.). 6. Longing the common Light 
again to share, and draw the vital breath of u. Air 
DRYDEN, 8. During the u. stroke [of the piston] 
1815. U. cut (Pugilism) a blow delivered up- 
wards ‘when an opponent leads off or rushes in 
with his head down’. 

II. transf. 1. Of higher (or the highest) rank, 
station, authority, wealth, or dignity 1477. 2. 
Of studies or students: More advanced 1629. 
3. Of notes, voices, ete.: Of higher pitch 1843. 
1. By the Extortion of U. Servants STEELE. 
Finishing schools for the u. classes EMERSON. 3. 
The u. or female voice part of the scale 1843. 

Special collocations. Upper crust: a. The top 
crust of a loaf. +b. The surface of the earth. C. 
slang. The human head. d. collog. The aristo- 
cracy, Upper deck, the highest continuous deck 
of a ship. Upper hand. a. The mastery or con- 
ol (of, over); predominance, rule, dominion, 

su. after vbs., as get, have, gain. tb. The place 
of honour; precedence. Upper house. The 
House of Lords; the higher of the two chambers 
of any deliberative assembly. Upper leather. a. 
(Leather forming) the upper of a boot or shoe. b. 

ather prepared or suitable for this. Upper lip. 
E The superior lip of a person, animal, or insect. 

o keep a stiff upper lip, to show no sign of 
Weakening, yielding, or suffering. b. The higher 
of two edges of am organ-pipe mouth. € Bot. 

he superior division of a bilabiate corolla or 
Calyx. Upper ten, the upper classes; the aristo- 
SUY. collog. Orig. (U. S.) u. ten thousand. Upper 
h orks, a. The part of a ship above the water- 

ne when it is ready or laden for a voyage. b. 
slang, The head, brains, wits. 
U-pperest, a. Now rare or Obs. ME. If. 
I * El Uppermost. W. 

what migh a es W. 
Monnts, ight be called the u. Tham 


Uppermost (»-poxmóst), adv. and a. 1481. 
[f. as prec, + -wosr.] A. adv. 1. In or to the 
highest or upmost position or place. b. In 
he first place in respect of precedence, rank, 
importance, etc. 1526. 2. Foremost in or 
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. the mind, thoughts, conversation, etc. 
1. Shee was turned topse-turvie, her Kele vpper- 
Re IS 2. Perpetual Chat on 8 


B. adj. I. Oceupying the highest position or 
place; loftiest; furthest up (on a river, etc.) 
1500. b. Outermost, most external 1548. 2, 
Highest in rank, importance, precedence, 
ete. 1680. b. Having the chief power, control, 
E: N predominant 1601. 

|. Ye love the yppermost seates in the si 
TINDALE Luke 11:43. The meae int 
neere the mountaines 1623, P The Adder.. 
casteth off yearely his u. skin 1567. 

U-pping, vbi. sb. 1500. [f. UP v. + -ING!.] 
1. = SwaN-UPPING, 2, The action of getting 
up; only attrib. in u.-block, -stock, -stone, a 
mounting-stone 1796. 

Uppish (vpif) a. 1078. [f. UP adv. + 
-ISH'.] fl. Flush of money 1700. 2. fa. 
Elated —1802. tb. Excited with drink —1728, 
c. Irritable, testy. Now dial. or Obs. 1778. 2. 
Characterized by presumption or affectation 
of superiority 1734. 3, Slightly elevated or 
directed upwards 1862. Hence U-ppishness. 

Uprai:se, v. ME. [UP- III. I. I f1. trans. 
To raise from the dead —1533. 12. To laud, 
extol-1595. 3. To raise to a higher level; to 
lift up (esp. the head, hands, etc.) ME. b. To 
raise from a prostrate, low, or dejected state; 
to assist, encourage, or cheer ME. 4. To 
erect, build. Now rare. ME. Hence Up- 
raised ppl.a. Uprai'sing vòl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Uprea-r, v. ME. [Ur- III. 1.] 1. trans. To 
raise up, elevate, erect, etc. b. To raise in 
dignity; to exalt. late ME. 2. To bring up; 
to tend. late ME. 3. To excite, stir up. arch. 
1480. 4. intr. To rise up 1828. 

1. So in the field. . Uprears some antient Oak his 
rev'rend head 1718. b. Now Ishal ben enhauncid, 
now I shal ben vp rered WYCLIF Isaiah 33:10. 4. 
Steeds Were seen uprearing 1828. Hence U-p- 
reared ppl. a. Uprea:ring vbl. ab. 

Upright (»:proit, toproi:t), a. and sb. [OE. 
upriht, corresp. to OFris. upriuM, (M)Du. 
oprecht, OHG. üfrehi (G. aufrecht), ON. 
upréttr; see UP adv.', -RIGHT.) A. adj. 1. 
predic. Erect on the feet or end; in or into a 
vertical position; perpendicular to the 
ground or other surface. 12. predic. Lying 
or so as to lie at full length on the back; su- 
pine. Usu. with lie vb. 1027. 3. Having the 
chief axis or distinctive part perpendicular to 
a surface; pointed or directed upwards; not 
inclined or leaning over. late ME. b. Marked 
by perpendicular position or attitude; erect 
OE. 4. Of persons: Erect in carriage. late 
ME. 5. a. Of a hill, etc.: Very steep 1596. b. 
Of a rectangular superficies; Having the 
height greater than the breadth 1888. t6. Of 
a shoe: That may fit either foot —1042. 7. fig. 
Of persons, principles, conduct: Of unfailing 
integrity or rectitude; morally just, honest, 
or honourable 1530. 

1. My stiffned haire stands vpright 1607. Sup- 

d by pillows, she sat almost u, Miss BUR- 
fig. While the honour of the Britons stood 
vpright 1570. 2. Sleeping u. upon the back be not 
healthfull 1620. 3. It cost me a Month to shape it 
..to something like the Bottom of a Boat, that 
it might swim u. DE For. U. pianoforte: see 
PIANOFORTE. U. Grand Piano..applied..to the 
better kinds of the cottage piano 1896. 

B. sb. ti. A vertical front, face, or plane 
1726. tb. = ELEVATION II. 3. —1842. 2. An 
upright or vertical position; the perpendicu- 
lar 1683. 3. Something set or standing up- 
right; a perpendicular stone, post, part, etc. 
1742. b. spec. One of the vertical members of 
a framing, ete. 1700. c. An upright piano- 
forte 1860. d. A kind of fly-hook 1878. 4. 
slang. A drink of beer and gin mixed 1796. 

1. b. There are not many uprights, but several 
ground plans of some of the palaces H. WALPOLE. 
J. The mullion was much out of u. 1905. 3. A beam 
laid cross-wise upon two uprights 1845. 

U-priéht, adv. 1509. (f. prec.] 11. = UP- 
RIGHTLY I. 1624. 2. Vertically upwards 1590. 

2. Wownded on his hed by his own wanton 
throwing of a brik-bat u., anı not well avoyding 
the fall of it 1591. 

Upright, v. ME. [f. as prec.) trans. To 
raise to an upright or vertical position; to 


rect. 
“Upri-ghteousness. 1549. [f. UPRIGHT a., 
after RIGHTEOUSNESS.] fl. = Uprightness 
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—1623. 2. Show of virtue, sanctimony (rare) 


1904. 

U-prightly, adv. 1549. [f. as prec. + -Ly*.] 
1. In a just or upright manner; with strict 
observance of justice, honesty, or rectitude. 
fb. Candidly —1030. 2. In an upright posi- 
tion. Now rare. 1601. 

2. I have..seen him..walk..as u. as you can 
walk 1826, 

U-prightness. 1541. f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
1. The state or condition of being upright; 
moral integrity or rectitude. b. Const. of 
(heart, conduct, ete.) 1560. 2. The state or 
character of being vertical, erect, or up- 
right; erectness 1645. 

2. Mrs. Croft. had a squareness, u., and vigour 
of form JANE AUSTEN. 

Upri'sal 1871. If. UPRISE v. + -AL' 2.] 
Uprising. 

Uprise (»vproiz, v:proiz), sb. ME. [UP- I. 
2.] 1. Resurrection. ME. only. 2. Rising (of 
the sun, etc.); dawn (of day) 1588. b. The 
act of rising to a higher level; ascent 1690. c. 
The beginning of an ascent; an ascending 
shaft in a mine 1875. 3. Ascent to power or 
dignity; rise to wealth or importance 1810. 
b. E act of coming into existence or notice 
1817. 

Uprise (vproiz) v. ME. [Ur- III. I.] 1. 
intr. To rise to one's feet; to stand up. b. To 
rise from bed ME. 2. Of the sun: To rise 
ME. 3. To rise from the dead ME. b. To 
come from the underworld 1550. 4. To rise 
or ascend to a hígher level; to rise into view 
ME. b. To become erect 1796. 5, To ascend 
as a sound 1503. 6. To come into existence 
1471. Hence Upri'sen, Upri-sing, ppl. adjs. 

Uprising, vbl. sb. ME. [UP- III. 4.] 1. 
The action of rising from death; resurrection. 
Now rare. 2. The action of rising from bed; 
or from a sitting, kneeling, or recumbent 
posture ME. 3. The action of rising after a 
fall ME. 4. The rising of the sun ME. 5. 
Advancement in a place or power; increase of 
prosperity. Now rare. late ME. 6. An in- 
surrection; a popular rising 1587. 7. The 
process or fact of coming into existence or 
notice 1587. 

2. Thou knowest my downe syttinge & my 
yprisynge COVERDALE Ps. 138:2, 6. The great 
communistic u. under Wat Tyler 1801. 7. The u. 
of a new aristocracy of wealth and intellect 1851, 

U:p-river, a. 1877. (UP prep. 2.] Belong- 
ing to, situated, etc. farther up, or near the 
source of, a river. b. Leading or directed to- 
wards the source of a river 1890. 

Uproar (v. pro, sb. 1520. [- Du. oproer, 
in MDu. uproer, MLG. uprór, f. op- UP + 
roer confusion; see Roar sb.' In sense 2 
assoc. with Roar sb.'] 1, An insurrection or 
popular rising; a serious tumult or outbreak 
of disorder among the people or a body of 
persons. Now rare. 2. Loud outery; noise of 
shouting or tumult 1544. b. With article and 
in pl. 1572. 3. Zn (an) u., in a state of tumult, 
commotion, or excitement 1548. 

1. Athalia rente hir clothes, & sayde vproure, 
vproure COVERDALE 2 Kings 11:14. 

Uproarr, v. rare. 1005. f. Prec.] 1. trans. 
To throw into confusion. 2. infr. To make an 
uproar 1831. 

1. I should. . Vprore the uniuersall peace SHAKS. 

Uproarious (opró*rios) a. 1819. Ut. UP- 
ROAR sb. + -IOUS.] 1, Making, or given to 
making, an uproar. 2. Characterized by up- 
roar 1849. Hence Uproa-rious-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Uproott, v.' 1620. [Ur- III. 1 + Roor v.!] 
trans. To tear up by the roots; to remove 
from a fixed position 1695. b. fig. To destroy 
as by tearing up; to exterminate, eradicate 
1620. So Uproo:ted ppl. a. 1593. 

Uproott, v.* 1726. [Ur- III. 1 + Roor v.'] 
trans. To grub up. 

U:prush, sb. 1873. [Ur- I. 2.] An upward 
rush or flow. 

Uprush, v. 1818. [Ur- III. I.] infr. To 
rush up. 

U'psaddle, v. S. Afr. 1803. [- Du. 
opzadelen, f. op- UP- + zadelen SADDLE b. 
inir. To saddle a horse. 

Upset (»-pset), sb. late ME. IUP. 1.2.) th 
A revolt. late ME. only. 12. north. and Sc. 
(The fee paid upon) setting up in business as 
a master or becoming a freeman in a trade 
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21087. 3. The overturning of a vehicle or 
boat; the fact of being overturned 1804. b. 
An overturning or overthrow of ideas, plans, 
etc. 1822. c. A physical or (more commonly) 
mental disturbance or derangement 1866. d. 
A quarrel; a misunderstanding 1887. 

3. b. What a strange u. of old principles and old. 
measures! SOUTHEY. 

Upset (npse-t), v. 1440. [Ur- III. I.] 1. 
trans. ta. To set up, establish —1608. b. techn. 
To force back the end of (a metal bar, etc.) by 
hammering or beating, esp. when heated 
1677. 2. intr. To be overturned or capsized 
(said of a vehicle, boat, etc., or of persons in 
it) 1799. 3. trans. To overturn; to capsize; to 
knock over 1803. b. To involve (persons) in 
the accidental overturning of a vehicle or 
boat. Chiefly pass. 1807. c. fig. To overthrow, 
undo, put out of joint 1818. 4. To throw into 
mental disorder or discomposure; to trouble, 
distress: freq. pass. 1805. b. To disorder 
physically 1845. 

3. Phr. 4% u. a person's or the applecart, fig. to 
overthrow his 7 4. I never was so shocked 
or so completely upset 1805. b. A young person. 
easily enm by x imprudence in diet 1845. 
Hence etter. Upse'tting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

U:pset, pa. pple. and ppl. a. ME. [UP- III. 
2.) 1. Set up, erected, raised up, ete. Now 
rare. 2. Of price: Stated as the lowest sum 
for which property exposed to auction will be 
sold; named as the sum from which bidding 
may start. Orig. Sc. and U.S. 1814. 3. Over- 
turned, capsized 1842. 

U'pshot. 1531. [Ur- I. 2.] 11. ^ final shot 
in a match at archery; chiefly fig. a closing or 
parting shot —1618. 12. A mark aimed at 
1754. 13. An end, conclusion, or termina- 
tion; the elimax or completion of something 
-1002. b. The extreme limit (rare) 1699. 4. 
The result, issue, or conclusion (of some 
course of action, etc.) 1604, 

1. As it were for an vp-shot to all the fooles 
thunderbolts they had let flie 1614. 2. The U. of 
ali SUR is to please God 1754. 3. Through 
fear of death the u. of evils 1617. b. T three- 
score years and ten make the u. of man's plea- 
surable existence DE QUINCEY. 4. The u. of all 
was, our Lord vanquished the devil 1080. Phr. 
In the upshot, in the end, at last. 

Upsidaisy, var. UP-A-DAISY. 

U'pside. 1611. [Ur- I, I.] 1. The upper 
side or part (of a thing). 2. The side of a rail- 
way or station on or into which the ‘up’ 
trains run 1880. 

U-pside dow:n, adv. (a.) ME. [orig. up 
80 down, the so perh. meaning ‘as if'.] A. 
adv. 1, So that the upper part or surface be- 
comes the under or lower. Freq. in phr. to 
turn u. 2. fig. In or into a state of overthrow, 
reversal, or disorder ME. B. adj. (Written 
with hyphen or as one word.) Inverted 1866. 

A. 1. The cradel and the child thai found Up so 
doun upon the ground ME. "'ransuersed or turned 
vp set downe 1520, 2. As for the waye of y* 
vngodly, he turneth it vpsyde downe COVERDALE 
Ps. 14516129. 

U:pside dow-nward(s, ades. 1611. f. 
prec. + -WARD, -WARDS.] = prec. A. 

U-psides, adr. 1746. [f. UPSIDE + .] 1. 
U. with, even, equal, or quits with (à person). 
dial. (orig. Sc.) or colloq. 2. colloq. On a level 
with, alongside of 1883. 

Upsilon (ywpsoiljn). 1642. ( Gr. 5 d 
‘slender u', the adj. having reference to its 
later sound ().] The Greek letter Y, v, repre- 
senting the vowel . Also attrib. = having 
the form of this letter. (Cf. HYPSILOID.) 

Upspri-ng, v. OE. [Ur- III. I.] 1. intr. Of 
plants, ctc.: To spring up, to grow. b. fig. 
To come into being. late ME. 2. To ascend; 
to spring or leap upwards; to start to one's 
feet. late ME. 

1. b. The hour When Paradise upsprung BYRON. 

. Upsprang she then, and kiss’d them R. 
BRIDGES. Hence Upspri-nging ppl. a. 

U'pstair, adv. and a. 1627. [UP prep. 1, 6.] 
= next A. 1, B. 

Upstairs, adv., sb., and a. 1596. [See UP 
prep. 1, 6.) A. adv. (ppsté*-az, exc. when con- 
trasted with downstairs). 1. So as to ascend a 
flight of stairs; to the floor at the top of a 
staircase. 2. At the top of, on a floor or in a 
room reached by, a flight of stairs; in an 
upper storey 1781. b.quasi-sb. 1842. c. as sb. 
An upper storey or floor. Also transf., a per- 
son or persons living on an upper floor 1884. 
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1. Phr. To kick u.: see KICK v. 5. 2. b. The ogre's 
voice from u. LovER. 

B. adj. (ste). Situated on an upper 
storey or at the top of a flight of steps 1782. 
b. Belonging to, connected with, the upper 
rooms or parts of a house 1839. 

U-pstanding, ppl. a. OE. [Ur- III. 3.] 1. 
Standing up; erect. 2. Of animals (esp. 
horses) or persons: Having an erect carriage; 
well set up 1835. b. fig. Of independent, 
open, or honest bearing; straightforward, 
downright 1863. 3. U. wage, à lar or 
fixed wage (as opp. to one dependent on 
circumstances) 1888. 

1. A coronal of high u. plumes SOUTHEY, 

Upstart (n-pstait), sb. and a. 1555. [Ur- 
I. 2, II.] A. sb. 1. One who has newly or 
suddenly risen in position, rank, or impor- 
tance; a parvenu. 2. The meadow-saflron, 
Colchicum autumnale 1852, 

1. Mary gyp goodman vpstart, who made your 
father a gentleman? 1592. 

B. adj. 1. Of things: Lately come into exis- 
tence or notice; new-fangled 1565. b. Cha- 
racteristic of upstarts 1593. 2. Of persons, 
families, etc.; Lately or suddenly risen to 
prominence or dignity 1566. 

1. This up-start fansie is far from God's ordi- 
nance 1593. b. He dreaded their u. ambition 
GIBBON. 

Up-stream, adv. and a. 1681. [UP prep. 
2, 5.] A. adr. (even stress, and freq. as two 
words). In a direction contrary to the flow of 
a stream; towards the source of a stream. B. 
adj. (wpstrim). 1. Situated higher up a 
stream 1838. 2. Directed or taking place up- 
Stream 1820. 

U-p-stroke. 1828. [Ur- I. 2.] 1. A stroke 
delivered upwards. 2. The upward stroke of 
a pen, etc. 1848. 

1U'psy. 1590. [- Du. op zijn (op sei) lit. 
on his (her or its)’, used in such expressions 
as op zijn Vriesch ‘in the Frisian fashion'.] 
U. Friese, u. Dulch, deeply, heavily, to ex- 
cess 1592. U. Friese, à mode of drinking or 
carousing 1590. U. Dutch, suggestive of hav- 
ing drunk too deeply, heavy 1610. 

Drinke Duch like gallants, lets drinke vpsey 
freeze 1601. Sit downe Lads, And drink me upsey- 
Dutch FLETCHER. 

U-ptake, 1816. [Ur- I. 2.] 1. The action 
of, or capacity for, understanding; compre- 
hension. Usu. quick (ete.) in the u.; orig. (and 
still chiefly) Sc. 2. — TAKE-UP 4. 1839. 3. A 
ventilating shaft by which foul air ascends 
1889. 

Upthrow (pro-). 1807. [UP- I. 2.] 1. 
Geol. and Mining. An upward dislocation of a 
stratum or seam. 2. Geol. An upheaval of 
part of the earth's crust or surface 1833. 3, 
The action of throwing up 1898. 

1. attrib. A true fault with an u. and downthrow 
side 1882. 

U-pthrust. 1840. [Ur. I. 2.] The action 
of thrusting or the fact of being thrust up- 
wards, esp. by volcanic action. 

Up to date, adv. phr. and a. 1868. [UP 
adv.!] A. adv. phr. (up to date). 1. Until the 
present time, the time in question, or the 
time of writing. 2. Not behind the times; 
with the latest information, appliances, etc. 
1889. 

2. 'The improvements. .render this camera quite 
“up to date’ 1892. 

B. adj. (predic. up-to-date; attrib. u-p-to- 
date). 1. Extending to the present time; pre- 
senting or inclusive of the latest facts, de- 
tails, etc.; employing or involving the latest. 
methods or devices 1888. 2. Of persons: 
Having or employing the latest information, 
facts, or methods; keeping abreast of the 
times; having tastes, manners, etc., regarded 
as prevailing at or characteristic of the pre- 
sent time 1891, Hence Up-to-da-teness. 

1. General up-to-date smartness 1894. 

Up town, up-tow'n, adv., u- p-town, a. 
1838. [UP prep.] A. adr. In, to, or into the 
higher or upper part of a town, or (L. S.) the 
residential portion of a town or city 1855. B. 
adj. Situated or dwelling up-town 1838. 

A. I had heard of Miss Havisham up town 
DICKENS. 

Uptu:rn, v. ME. [Ur- III. I. I. (rans. 
To overthrow, subvert -late ME. 2. To turn, 
throw, or tear up; to cast or turn over 1567. 
3. To turn (the eyes, face, ete.) upwards 1667. 
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4. inir. To turn or move up or towards 1805, 

2. Boreas and Cecias. rend the Woods and Seas 
u. MILTON. Hence Uptu-rning vbl. sb. 

U-pturned, ppl. d. 1592. [U. III. 2.) 1, 
Turned or directed upwards. 2. Turned up- 
side-down; overturned; turned up by dig- 
ging, etc. 1816. 3. Turned upwards at the 
point or end; curved 1843, 

Upward (»:pwóad) adv., prep., a., and sb. 
(OK. upweard, f. up Ur adv.! + weard -WARD.] 
A. adv. I. 1. To or towards a higher position 
or plane: a. In ref. to movement or extension 
through space. b. In ref. to aspect, attitude, 
or direction OE. c. fig. In respect of thought, 
life, merit, rank, etc. ME. d. Higher in res- 
pect of price or value 1874. 2. Up along the 
course of a stream, etc.; further into the 
interior of a country; to or towards a centre, 
metropolis, source, etc. ME. b. Towards the 
body or head 1600, 3. In, occupying, or so as 
to occupy a higher or the highest position or 
place ME. b. In respect of the upper part or 
parts, late ME. 4. With (vertical) extension 
from à point or part (esp. of the body) to 
another expressed or implied. late ME. 

1. a. Herons,.. mounting u...soar above the 
Sight DRYDEN. fig. U. steals the life of man, As 
the sunshine from the wall LONGF. b. If yee looke 
u., yee see there infinite bodies SIDNEY Macb, 
IV. ii. 24. 2. Trace the Muses u. to their spring 
Pork. 3. Lying with the face u. JOHNSON. b. U, 
Man And downward Fish Mint. 4. A Spaniard 
from the hip vpward SHARKS. 

II. 1. Backward in order of time; continu- 
ously into the past OE. 2. a. To or into later 
life 1530. b. And (or) u. UPWARDS adv, 2. 
1555. 3. U. of, more than; also, rather less 
than 1613. 

1. Consider now from this day, and vpward 
Haggai . 2. a. I am, and ever have been 
from v Youth u., one of the greatest Liars 
STEELE. b. To the number of two thousand peo- 
ple and vpward 1608, 3. I haue beene your Wife, 
in this Obedience, Vpward of twenty yeares 
SHAKS. 

+B. prep. Up; along the line of ascent of 
—1818. C. adj. t1. Facing upwards; supine 
1640. 2. Directed, taking place, or inclined 
upwards; ascending 1007. b. Having a 
course which indicates advance, progress, or 
increase 1596. 3. Situated above; higher; 
lofty 1622. 4. Directed, moving, taking 
place, etc. upstream 1731. tD. sb. The top 
part. SHAKS. 

2. b. The u. movement which raised the lower 
labouring classes 1914. 3. With strong wings 
Scaling the u. sky SHELLEY. 4. The. chief Boat- 
man of any u. boat 1731. Hence U:pward-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Upwards (»-pwQdz), adv. and prep. (OE. 
up(p)weardes, f. upweard UPWARD + es of 
advb. gen.; see -WARDS.] A. adv. 1. = UP- 
WARD adv. I. b. U. of, to or ata higher level 
than; above 1853, 2. To a higher aggregate, 
figure, or the like. Usu. and u., or u. Hc 
To later life 1805. 3. Backwards in time; into 
the past 1654. 4, U. of, rather more than; 
rather less than 1721. tB. prep. = UPWARD 
prep. —1601. 

1. Prisoners. of the degree of a Baron, or upp- 
7. A Fire that naturally mounts u, 
ADDIS Looking u. we saw a series of coloured 
rings TYNDALL. We followed this stream u. 1869. 
2. Hotel accommodation. .for two and a half or 
three guineas a week, u. 1910. 4. U. of three 
thousand years ago 1893. 

Up-wind (»:pwiznd), adv. 1838. [UP prep. 
4.) Contrary to the course of or against the 
wind. E 

Ur (B. 1846. [var. of ER.] An inarticu- 
late sound, uttered instead of a word that 
the speaker is unable to remember or bring 
out. 

Ur- (ar), prefix, repr. G. ur- ‘primitive, 
original, earliest', and occurring in a few 
terms. 

The Ur-Hamlet may have contained a number of 
these borrowings 1901. Ursprache (ürfpráxo) 
Philol., hypothetically primitive language re- 
constructed from a group of historically cognate 
languages. 

Urachus (yü*rüky)s) 1578. [mod.L. — 
Gr. ovpaxés urinary canal of a fœtus.] Anat. 
A fibrous cord binding the apex of the blad- 
der to the anterior abdominal wall and the 
peritoneal folds. Hence U-rachal a. 

jUrzemia (vurimiü). 1857. mod. I., f. 
Gr. odpov urine + alpa blood.) Path. A morbid 
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condition resulting from the presence in the 
blood of urinary constituents normally 
eliminated by the kidneys. So Ur. mie 
a. of, marked by, or affected by uremia 
1855. 

Uræus (yuriJs) Pl. uræi (oi). 1832. 
[mod. latinization of Gr. odpaios (perh. in- 
fluenced by Gr. ovpatos, f. odpd tail) repr. the 
Egyptian word for ‘cobra’.] Egypt. Antiq. A 
representation of the sacred asp, or of its 
head and neck, employed as an emblem of 
supreme power, occas, spec. as worn on the 
head-dress of ancient Egyptian divinities and 
sovereigns, 

Ural (yi ral, yuri-l). 1785. The name ofa 
mountain-chain (more freq. Urals, U. moun- 
tains) forming the north-eastern boundary of 
Europe with à, used attrib. in specific 
appellations of animals, ete., as U. duck, 
lizard. b. U.-Allaic, pertaining or belonging 
to the region including the Ural and Altaic 
mountains, its people, or their speech. Also 
absol., the family of agglutinative languages 
spoken in eastern Europe and northern 
Asia; Turanian; Finno-Tartar 1855. 

Ural'(yü*ràl) 1891. [irreg. f. URETHANE; 
See -AL*.] A preparation of chloral 


Me 
hydrate and urethane, used as a hypnotic. 


Urali (urüli). 1862. [var. of Oona.) 
The urari-plant, Strychnos loxifera, or the 
poison obtained from this. 

Uralian (yuré^liün), a. 1801. [f. URAL 
+ -IAN. Cf. Fr. ouralien.] Of or pertaining 
to, dwelling in or near, the Ural mountains; 
ic. So Uralic (yure-lik), a. 
rüloit). 1835. [~ G. uralit, 
f. URAL’ + -~ 2b.] Min. Pyroxene altered 
to amphibole. Hence Urali:tic a. 

Uralium (yuré^lijm). 1889. [See 
and -1UM.] Me: UnaAL*, 

Uralo- (yuré'lo), comb. form of URAL!, as 
in Uralo- Allaic, -Caspian, -Finnic 

Uramil (yurw-mil), 1839. [- G. uramil, f. 
mod.L. ur(ea + am(monia + -il -A. Chem. 
Murexans Hence Urami-ic a. 1839. 

Uran- (yü*rün), comb. form of URANITE, 
URANIUM, as in uran-mica, -ochre. 

Uranate (yü"rünét). 1842. [f. URANIC a. + 
Ark“. Chem. A salt produced by the action 
of uranic acid upon a base. 

Urania (yuré^nià). 1614. IL. (the muse 
of astronomy) - Gr. Ovpavia fem. of o)páwos 
heavenly, f. oópavos heaven,] I. As the title of 
à book or poem dealing with celestial or 
astronomical themes, ete. 2. Astr. One of the 
planetoids or asteroids 1865. 

Uranian (yuréniün), a.' 1600. [f. prec. 
+ .] I. Pertaining to or befitting heaven; 
heavenly, celestial. b. As a distinctive 
epithet, of Venus (or Aphrodite): Heavenly, 
spiritual 1768, 2. Pertaining, belonging, or 
dedicated to (the muse) Urania 1656. b. 
Astronomical 1761. 
nes sces the earthly image of U. Love SHEL- 
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Uranian (yuré!-nidin), a.* and sb. 1844. [f. 
URANUS + AN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
the planet Uranus. B. sb. An inhabitant of 
Uranus 1870. 

Uranic (yurw-nik), a.' 1837. [f. URANIUM 
+ -Ic.] Formed from or related to the higher 
oxide of uranium. 

Ura-nic, a.* 1901. If. Gr. ojpavós palate + 
e,] Anthropol, Pertaining or relating to the 
palate, Freq. in u. index. 

Uraninite (yure-ninoit). 1879. [f. URA- 
NIUM + -IN'; see -ITE! 2 b.] Min. Pitehblende. 

Uranism (yü*rüniz'm). 1899. [- G. ura- 
nismus, f. Gr. odpdmos heavenly, taken to 
mean ‘spiritual’; see -IsM.] Homosexuality. 

Uranite (yi-ranoit). 1794. [- G. uranit 
(Klaproth, 1789), or Fr. uranite, f. URANIUM + 
te! 2 b (sense 2).] t1. Chem. = next 1. —1821. 
2. Min. An ore or mineral composed largely 
of uranium, and occurring in two varieties, 
autunite and torbernite 1802. Hence 
Urani-tic a. of, pertaining to, or containing 
V. or uranium. 

Uranium (yuré-nijm). 1797. [mod.L. 
(Klaproth, 1789), f. Uranus + -IUM; cf. 
TELLURIUM.] 1. A rare, heavy, greyish 
metallic element, found esp. in pitchblende 
and uranite. 2. ellipt. A solution of a salt or 
nitrate of uranium 1878. 
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Urano- (yü*rüno, yü?ráng), comb. form 
of Gr. cipes sky, heaven(s, roof of the 
M 

rano-graphy, the science of describing or 
delineating, a delineation or description ra the 
sidereal heavens; hence Urano-grapher. Ura- 
nogra-phic, -al adjs, Urano Joys (a treatise or 
discourse on) astronomy; hence Uranolo-gical 
a, Urano-metry, (a treatise 5) the measure- 
ment of the magnitudes and relative distances of 
heavenly bodies, esp. the fixed stars; hence 
Uranome-trical a. U-ranopla:sty Surg., plas- 
tic surgery of the hard palate; hence U:rano- 
pami a. Urano'scopus, Ichth, = STAR-GAZER 


Urano:'so-, comb. form of next occurring 
in a few chemical terms, as uranoso-am- 
monic, -potassic, -uranic. 

Uranous (yü'rünos) a. 1842. [f. URA- 
NIUM + -oUS c.] Chem. 1. Formed from 
or related to the lower oxide of uranium. 
2. Of, pertaining to or typical of uranium 
1878. 

Uranus (yü*ránjs, pop. yu?ré*nis) IL. 
Uranus — Gr. Opavós husband of Gun (Earth) 
and father of Cronos (Saturn).] Astr. The 
most remote but two of the planets, situated 
between Saturn and Neptune, and discovered 
in 1781 by Sir Wm. Herschel. 

Uranyl (yü*ránil). 1850. |f. URANIUM + 
v. Chem. A radical (UO;) held to exist in 
many compounds of uranium. Hence 
Urany lic a. 

Urari (ura-ri). 1838. [See CURARE, and cf. 
URALI, OORALI, WOORALI.] — 

Urate (yü*rét). 1800. [- Fr. urate; see 
Unie, -ATE*.] Chem. A salt produced by the 
action of uric acid on a base. Hence Ura. tie 
a. of or pertaining to, containing or consist- 
ing of, a u. or urates. 

Urban (74bàn), a. and sb. 1619. L- L. 
urbanus, f. urbs, urb- city; see -AN and cf. 
next. Rare before XIX.] A. adj. 1. Pertaining 
to or characteristic of, situated or occurring 
in, a city or town. b. Constituting, forming, 
or including a city, town, or burgh 1841. 2. 
Exercising authority, control, etc., in or over 
a city or town 1651, b. Residing, dwelling, 
or having property in a city or town 1837. 

1. The strength of u. Toryism GLADSTONE. 2. 
‘All Magistrats are either U. or Forren, viz. of 
Town or Countrey 1651. b. The vehemence of u. 
democracy 1849. 

B. sb. A town-dweller (rare) 1891. 

Urbane (babe), a. 1533. [- (O)Fr. ur- 
bain, -aine or L. urbanus; see prec., -ANE. 
For the difference of form, stress, and mean- 
ing between urban and urbane, cf. human, 
humane.) 1. Of or pertaining to, charac- 
teristic of or peculiar to, a town orcity. Now 
Obs. or arch. 2. Having the manners, re- 
finement, or polish regarded ns characteris- 
tic of a town; courteous, at ease in society; 
also, blandly polite, suave 1623. b. Charac- 
terized by urbanity, courtesy, or politeness 

679. 

75 Raising. savage life To rustic, and the rustic 
to u. Worpsw. Béranger, an u. or city poet 
LOWELL. 2.1 feel never quite sure of your u. and 
smiling coteries STEVENSON, b. His manners 
were gentle, affable, and u. W. InviNG, Hence 


Urba-nely adr. 

U-rbanist. 1523. f. the Papal name 
Urban + IST; in XVI perh. — med. L. urbanista 
(1385). Cf. Fr. Urbaniste in sense 2.] 1. An 
adherent of Pope Urban VI against Clement. 
VII (rare). 2. A nun of a branch of the Poor 
Clares, following the rule as mitigated in 1264 
by Pope Urban IV. 1687. 

Urbanity (bent). 1535. [- (O0 Fr. 
urbanité or L. urbanitas, f. urbanus URBAN; 
see -ITY.] 1. The character or quality of being 
urbane; refined or bland politeness or civi- 
lity. b. pl. Civilities, courtesies 1646. 12. 
Cheerful, witty, or pleasant talk; polished 
wit or humour —1693. 3. The state, condition, 
or character of a town or city; life in a city 


THis U., that is, his Good Manners DRYDEN, 
b. The passages of societie and daily urbanities 
of our times SIR T. BROWNE. 2. Moral Doctrine. 
and U., or well-manner'd Wit,. constitute the 
Roman Satire DRYDEN. 

Urbanize (iibàueiz), v. 1642. [In sense 1 
f. URBAN d. or URBANE + -IZE; in sense 2- 
Fr. urbaniser.] 1. To make urbane, or more 
refined or polished. Now rare. 2. To make of 
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an urban character; to convert into a city 


heir savage Disposition 1785. 
ion. 


Urceolate (d-asidlét), a. 1760. [f. URCEOLUS. 
+ -ATEL] 1. Pitcher-shaped; esp. in Bol., 
Anat., ete. 2. Furnished with or contained 
in an urceolus 1891. So U-rceolated a. Zool. 
= sense J. 1752. 

Urceolus (»asiólis) 1832. [I., dim. of 
urceus pitcher.) A pitcher-shaped sheath or 
tube, esp. as a protective part in plants or 
animals. 

Urchin (ratfin. IME. urcheon, hirchon 
— ONFr. herichon, *urchon, vars. of OFr. 
herigon (mod. hérisson, dial, hérichon, 
hurchon) - Rom. *hericio, On, f. L. hericius, 
late form of ericius hedgehog.] 1. = HEDGE- 
nod 1, fb. A goblin or elf 1614, 2. A sea- 
urchin; = EGHINUS 1, 1601, 3. One who is 
deformed in body; a hunchback, Now dial. 
1528. 4. A pert, mischievous, or roguish 
youngster; a brat 1530. b. poet, Applied to 
Cupid 1709. 5. A little fellow; a boy or 
youngster 1556. 6. techn. One of a pair of 
rapidly rotating small card cylinders of a 
carding-machine 1835. 

1. b. An old wiues tale of diuells and vrch 
1504. 2. The Vrchins of the sea called Echini 
1601. 3. An vrchine: by which name also we call 
a man that holdeth his Necke in his bosome 1007. 
4. b. The subtile line Wherewith the u. angled for 
my Heart SoUTHEY. 5. The gutter urchins 1830, 

Urdee (padi), a. Also urdé, urdy. 1502. 
{Origin obsc. ; perh. due to a misreading of Fr. 
vidée in the phr, croix aiguisée et vidée.) Her. 
1. Of a cross: Having the extremities poin- 
ted. 2. Of a bend, etc.: Having the margin 
broken into parallel pointed projections. 
Also of a line broken thus. 1688. 

Urdu (dad), sb. and a. 1796. [~ Hind. 
urdü, of Pers. origin, for zabün i urdü 
language of the camp; Pers. urdü camp — 
Turk. ordu (see HoRDE.] A. sb. = HINDU- 
STANI sb. 2. B. adj. Of or pertaining to, 
printed, written, or composed in the Hindu- 
stani language 1845. 

+Ure'. late ME. I- AFr. eure = OFr. 
evre, euvre, uevre (mod. œuvre) t= L. opera, 
pl. of opus work, used as fem, sing. (see 
OPERA). Cf. INURE, MANURE.) 1. Jn ure, in or 
into use, practice, or operation —1711. 2. 
Out of ure, disused, obsolete 1600. 3, Cus- 
tom, habit 1600. 

iUre'. Orkney and Shetland, 1684. |= 
ONorw. oyrir (Norw. eyre, ore) = (M)Sw. 
öre, (M)Da. ore, Icel. eyrir — L. aureus gold 
solidus. Cf. OnA'.] Urisland (ON. oyrisland], 
u. of land, land yielding rent of one-eighth of 
a mark; also ellipt. 

-ure (iu), suffiz, repr. Fr. -ure, L. uf, in 
words of Fr. or L. origin. The meaning, in L. 
action or process, hence the result of this, 
office, rank, dignity, after further develop- 
ment in Fr. and Eng. is now extended to 
action or process, the results or product of 
this (e.g. enclosure, figure, scripture), state, 
rank, office or function (e.g. judicature, pre- 
fecture), a collective body (e.g. legislature), 
and that by which the action is effected 
(ligature). Many words are early adoptions 
from Fr. (as figure, censure, tonsure), u few 
direct adaptations from L. (aperture), some 
formed by addition of -ure to Eng. stems of 
L. origin (c.g. composure, unigeniture). The 
suffix was further used with stems of Ro- 
mance origin and with native or other stems, 
as in waflure. 

Urea (yürià). 1800. [mod. L. — Fr. urée, 
f. Gr. o)pov URINE or o)peiv urinate.) Chem. 
A soluble erystalline compound, forming an 
organic constituent of the urine in mam- 
malia, birds, and some reptiles, and also 
found in blood, milk, ete; carbamide, 
CO(NH,;). Hence U-real a. 

Uredine (yuri-doin), sb. and a. 1889. If. the 
pl. UREDINES.] Bot. A. sb. A fungus of the 
family Uredinew of minute ascomycetal 
fungi (including mildew, rust, smut, ete.), 
parasitic on plants. B. adj. Pertaining or 
belonging to the Uredines 1889. 

Uredines (yurzdiniz) 1753. [L., pl. of 
Unnpo. Cf. Fr. wrédinées.] Hol. Species of 
fungi parasitic upon and injurious to plants, 
etc. 
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Uredinous (yuri-dines), a. 1805. [f. L. 
uredin- (see next) + -ovs.] 1. Bot. Of the 
nature of a uredine; belonging to the 
Uredines. 2. Path. Affected with or of the 
nature of nettlerash 1891. 

Uredo (yu?ri-do). 1706. IL. (pl. uredines) 
blight, blast, itch, f. urere to burn.] Bot. 
1. A form of blight, — BRAND sb. 6 (rare). 2. 
The intermediate stage of the Uredinez or 
rust fungi, parasitic on grain and other 
plants; formerly regarded as a separate 
genus. Usu. with capital. 1836. b. A species 
or plant of this 1836. 3. attrib.: u.-fruit, a 
group of uredospores; u. stage, the summer 
stage of certain rust fungi. 

Ure:dospore. 1875. ff. prec. + SPORE.] 
Bot. One of the peculiar summer spores de- 
veloped during the uredo stage in rust fungi. 

Ureide (yü*rioid). 1857. [f. UREA + -IDE, 
-ID*,] Chem. A derivative of urea containing 
acid radieles. 

Ureo- (yi?-rio), comb. form of UREA, as in 
ureo-carbonate, ureometer. 

Ure-ox (yü*roks). 1607. [- G. urochs, var. 
of auerochs; see URUS, UROCHS.] = AUROCHS. 

-uret (iüret), Chem., a suffix, — mod.L. 
-urelum, -orelum, now replaced by -IDE, 
forming names of simple compounds of an 
element with another element or a radical. 

Ureter (yuri-toi. 1578. [- Fr. urelére or 
mod. L. ureter — Gr. odpnrip, f. odpety make 
water, f. odpov URINE.] Anat. Either of the 
fibro-museular tubes or vessels conveying 
urine from the kidneys to the bladder; a. 
urinary duet. Usu. in pl. Hence Ure-teral, 
Ureteric (yivrite-rik) adjs. pertaining to, 
affecting, or connected with a u. or the 
ureters, 

Ureteritis (yuritérai-tis). 1823. [f. URETER 
+ ITIS.) Path. Inflammation of a ureter. 

Uretero- (yuri-téro), comb. form of URETER, 
occurring in various surgical and medical 


terms, as in ureterotomy, -ge-nital, 
-ve'sical adjs., etc. 
Urethane (yure:pé'n). 1838. [= Fr. uré- 


thane; see UREA and ETHANE.] Chem. Ethyl 
carbamate, valued as an antesthetle. 

Urethra (yuriprá) 16034. (- late L. 
urethra — Gr. oùphðpa, f. odpetv make water.] 
Anat. The membranous tube through which 
the urine is discharged from the bladder. 
Hence Ure-thral a. of or pertaining to, 
connected with, or affecting the u.; adapted 
for, used in, operating on the u. 

Urethritis (yü?riproi-tis). 1823. [f. prec. + 
IIS. ] Path. Inflammation of the urethra. 

Urethro- (yuri-pro), comb. form of URE- 
THRA, as in urethrocele, -meter, -rrhaphy, 
-Scope, -tomy; -plastic, -sexual adjs. 
Urethylane (yure-pilé'n). 1844. [f. UREA; 
see ETHYL and -ANE 2.] Chem. Methyl-ure- 
thane; methyl carbamate. 

Urge (Pads), sb. 1018. [f. next.) 1. The 
action of urging or fact of being urged or 
prompted (rare). 2. An impelling motive, 
force, pressure, etc.; an inner striving or 
yearning towards development or action 
1884. 

1. That we may pray without all u. 1618. 2. 
There is an inward u. that forces it upwards 1914, 

Urge (dads), v. 1560. - L. urgére press, 
drive, compel.] 1. trans. To bring forward, 
present or press upon the attention (a fact, 
reason, etc.) in an urgent manner; to plead 
as an excuse or argument; to allege or state, 
esp. in justification, extenuation, or de- 
fenee. 2. To advocate (a course of action, 
ete.); to claim or demand pressingly 1592. 3. 
To entreat or plead with pertinaciously; to 
importune, ply with arguments or strong 
persuasion. Also, with impersonal subject: 
To incite or impel strongly. 1565. 4. To serve 
or act as a constraining influence on (a per- 
son’s feelings, etc.). 5. To press forward, 
prosecute vigorously (a proceeding, enter- 
prise, ete.) 1565. 6. To drive or force in some 
direction. Also with preps. or advs., as 
against, through. 1594. b. To accelerate the 
pace of; to speed up. Usu. with advs. or 
preps. 1721. c. To pursue (one's flight, way, 
the chase); to hasten (one’s pace, etc.) 1697. 
7. To stimulate to expression or action; to 
provoke; to increase or intensify 1594. 8. To 
ply vigorously 1697. 9. intr. To adduce or 
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bring forward arguments, allegations, etc.; 
to press by inquiry 1592. b. To press solici- 
tously, make a strong claim for something 
1607. 10. To press, push, or hasten on 1605. 
11. To act as an impelling or prompting 
motive, stimulus, or force; to exercise pres- 
sure or constraint 1645, 

1. I am at a loss what more to u. BERKELEY. 
‘Don’t break out, Lammle, urged Fledgeby 
Dickens. 2. He hath ever urged peace with the 
malignants Scorr. 3. The barbarian..moves 
when he is urged by appetite J. H. NEWMAN. 5. 
While Turnus urges thus his Enterprise DRYDEN. 
6. From Stage to Stage the licens’d Earl may run, 
the Senator at Cricket u. the Ball Porz. 
Evening must usher night, night u. the morrow 
SHELLEY. b. Vesper! u. thy lazy car! SHELLEY. 
7. Then u. the fire gradually 1800. 9. He again 
urged for her hand, and for a private marriage 
RICHARDSON. 11. The combat urges, and my 
soul’s on fire Pork. Hence U-rger. U'rging 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a., -ly adv. 

Urgence (Duadzens). 1592. ( Fr. urgence 
(XVI), or f. URGENT; see -ENCE.] = next 1, 2. 
2. Expedition, haste 1612. 3. — next 4. 1874. 

1. At the united u. of France and England.. 
[he] resigned 1893. 2. Late despatches sent 
With u. GEO. ELIOT. 

Urgency (Dadsénsi) 1540. [f. next; see 
-ENCY.] 1. The state, condition, or fact of 
being urgent; pressing importance. b. spec. 
The status of parliamentary business that 
has been voted urgent 1883. 2. Pressure by 
importunity or entreaty; urgent solicitation 
1011. 3. Stress of wind, weather, etc. 1660. 
4. Impelling or prompting force or quality 
1816. 5. An urgent need or situation 1647, 6. 
A driving or constraining impulse or motive 
1664. 7. pl. Earnest representations or en- 
1823. 
ur great and frequent u., you prevailed 
Wirt, 4. From no apparent impulse but 
the u. of conscience Scorr. 5. Collections 
through the Kingdom being too slow for such an 
u. 1647. 6. Quick urgencies of Devotion 1664. 

Urgent (badzent), a. 1496. [- (O)Fr. 
urgent — L. urgens, urgent-, pr. pple. of 
urgére URGE v.; see -ENT.] 1. Pressing; de- 
manding prompt action; marked or charac- 
terized by urgency. b. Of messages, com- 
mands, etc., by which a matter is strongly 
pressed upon a person's attention 1611. 2. Of 
persons: Importunate, insistent 1548. b. 
Eagerly desirous to do something 1753. 3. 
Pressing forward, hurrying on. Now poet. 
1546. f4. Oppressive; severe; heavy —1699. 
15. Of time: Pressing; passing quickly —1791. 

1. U. appetites of the flesche 1559. 2. Most 
vrgent suiters for my loue MARLOWE. His family 
have been very u. for him to make an expedition 
to Margate W. IRVING. 3. A cS prow Borne 
by the mastery of its u. wings R. BRIDGES, 4. 
The heat is very vrgent HAKLUYT. 5. Wint. T. 
1. ii. 465, Hence Usrgently adv, 

-uria (yü?rià), a second element, latinized 
from Gr. -ovpia, employed in pathological 
terms denoting morbid conditions of the 
urine, as albuminuria, glycosuria, hematuria, 
pyuria. 

Uric (yü*rik), a. 1797. [- Fr. urique, f. 
urine URINE; see -10.] Chem. 1. U. oxide: 
earlier name of XANTH 2. U. acid, à 
erystallizable acid, C. H. N. Os, found in the 
urine of man and certain of the lower ani- 
mals 1800. 

Comb.: u.-acidzemia = URICEMIA; u. acidity, 
the condition of containing an excess of u. acid. 

Uricemia (yü?risi-miü). 1867. [mod. I. 
uricus URIC a. + Greek alua blood + -IA!.] 
Path. = LrrHEMIA.. Hence Uricze-mic a. 

Uriconian (yü?rikó*niün), a. 1880. f. 
Uriconium, name of à Roman town at 
Wroxeter + -AN.] Geol. Consisting of or per- 
taining to a series of volcanic rocks such as 
constitute the Wrekin in Shropshire. 

-urient (yi*riént), suff, — L. -urient-, 
pres. ppl. stem of desiderative vbs., oceur- 
ring in a few direct adoptions from L., as 
parturient, and hence occas. added to L. 
stems to form adjs. with the meaning desir- 
ing, characterized by a desire (to do some- 
thing)’, as nupturient. 

Urim (yü*rim). 1537. [- Heb. "ürim pl., 
referred to ’ôr light, pl. 'órim, and by some 
taken as = lights, ¢wzopot *illuminations'.] 
Certain objects, the nature of which is not 
known, worn in or upon the breastplate of 
the Jewish high-priest, by means of which the 
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wil of Jehovah was held to be declared, 
(Chiefly in Urim and Thummim, rendered in 
the LXX SHH xal d,. in the Vulgate 
doctrina el verilas, whence Wyclif doctryne 
and trewthe, and in Coverdale light and 
perfectnesse, following Luther’s licht und 
recht; in later English versions the words are 
left untranslated.) 

The Counsel would be as the Oracle U. and 
Thummim, those oraculous gems On Aaron's 
breast MILT. 

Urinal (yü*rinil) sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
urinal — late L. urinal, subst. use of n. of 
late L. urinalis urinary, f. urina URINE; see 
-AL' 1.] fi. A glass vessel for the medical 
examination or inspection of urine —1858. 
12. Alchemy. A phial for solutions, ete. —1738. 
3. A chamber-pot 1475. b. Med. ^ bottle for 
passing urine in bed. 4, A vessel with con- 
ductor worn on the person for incontinence 
of urine 1855. 5. A place of accommodation 
for passing urine 1851. 

Urinal, a. Now rare or Obs, 1541, E Fr. 
urinal (XVI) - late L. urinalis; see prec.) = 
URINARY a. 

Urinary (yü*rinüri) a. 1578. - med.L. 
*urinarius, f. L. urina URINE; see -AnY!.] 
Affording passage to urine; effecting or as- 
sisting in the secretion and discharge of 
urine. 2. Of the nature of urine; excreted as 
urine 1646, 3. a. Adapted for using on the 
urinary passage 1688. b. Adapted for receiv- 
ing urine 1822. 4. a. Lodged or formed in 
the urinary organs or bladder; excreted in 
the urine 1793. b. Of, pertaining to, affect- 
ing, or occurring in the urinary system or 
organs 1822. 

Urinate (yü*rine't), v. 1599. - urinat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of med.L. urinare (in cl. L. 
dive), f. L. urina URINE; see -ATE*.] I. intr. 
To discharge urine; to make water. 2. (rans. 
To wet with urine 1708. b. To pass as or 
after the manner of urine 1015. So Urina:- 
tion, the action of passing water, micturi- 
tion 1599. 

fU'rinator. 1048. (- L. urinato? diver, f. 
urinari, -are dive.] A diver —1091. 

Urine (yü*rin), sb. ME. I- (O)Fr. urine = 
L. urina.] The fluid secreted from the blood 
by the kidneys in man and the higher ani- 
mals, stored in the bladder, and voided at 
intervals through the urethra. (Freq. in 
Path. with qualifying terms, denoting mor- 
bid condition.) b. With an and pl. 1483. 

A physycyen, truely, can lyttel descerne Ony 
maner sekenes wythout syght of uryne 1509. 
Hence U-rine v. (now rare or Obs.) = URINATE. 

Uriniferous, a. 1744. [- mod.L. urini- 
ferus; see URINE, -FEROUS.] Anat, Conveying 
urine. Usu. with tube, also with duct, tubule. 

Urino- (yü*rino, -9), comb. form of L. 
urina URINE. 

Urrinoge-nital a., = UROGENITAL ., affecting 
or occurring in the urogenital organs. Urino-logy, 
= UROLOGY; hence Urino-logist. U-rino- 
mancy, diagnosis of diseases by examination of 
the urine. Urino-meter, an instrument, for 
determining the specific gravity of urine. U:rino- 
scopic a., of or pertaining to the inspection of 
urine as a means of diagnosing diseases; hence 
Urino'scopist, -scopy. 

Urinous (yü*rinos) a. 1644. [f. URINE + 
zous.] 1. Having or partaking of the essen- 
tial properties of urine. b, Characteristic or 
suggestive of that of urine 1670. 2, Of the 
nature of urine 1009. 3. Marked by the 
presence or prevalence of urine 1788. 

Urn (Dan) sb. late ME. [- L. urna (i= 
*urcna), rel. to urceus pitcher.] 1. An earth- 
enware or metal vessel of a rounded or 
ovaloid form and with a circular base, used 
by the ancient Greeks and Romans and 
others to preserve the ashes of the dead. 2. 
A receptacle for holding voting-tablets, lots, 
or balls, in casting lots, voting, etc. Chiefly 
Rom. Antiq. 1513. b. A ballot-box 1888. 3. A 
hollow vessel, usu. of earthenware, of àn 
oviform or rounded shape, and having à 
circular base, used for various purposes 1639. 
b. A sculptured ornament representing Or 
shaped like an urn 1653. 4. An oviform pit- 
cher or vessel for water, wine, etc. 1613. b. 
The source of a stream, ete.; a spring OT 
fountain 1728. c. A tear-bottle (freq. with 
lachrymal) 1753. d. Astr. The constellation 
of Aquarius 1633. 5. Short for tea-urn 1781. 
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6. a. Bol. The spore-case or capsule of urn- 
mosses 1840. b. Biol. An urn-shaped process 
or part 1877. 

1. Alasse, how small an Vrne containes a King! 
DEKKER, 3. The haughty day Fills his blue u. 
with fire EM ON. b. Her statue. set uppon an 
Urne or Pedestall 1653. 4. b. Ten thousand rivers 
poured..From urns that never fail COWPER. 

Comb.: u.- moss (see sense 6 a). Hence Urn v. 
trans. to deposit (ashes, bones) in a cinerary u.; to 
enclose in or as in an u. TU-rnal a. of the nature 
of a cinerary u.; effected in a sepulchral u. 

Urning (nin). 1890. [- G. urning, f. 
(Venus) Urania (Ulrichs); cf. URANISM.] A 
homosexual person, 

Uro-' (yü*ro), comb. form of Greek odpov 
urine, in terms of physiological chemistry, 
etc., denoting esp. (a) pigments present in or 
derived from urine, as urocy-anin; (b) morbid 
conditions of the urine or urinary organs, as 
urocysti-tis; (c) instruments for examining 
urine, as wrogravi-meter; also in adjs., as 
urose cual. 

Urobe:nzoate, = HIPPURATE. Urobenzo, ie 4., 
in u. acid, hippuric acid. Urobilin (-boi-lin), a 
brownish resinous pigment found in the urine; 
hence U:robilinu:ria, a morbid condition cha- 
racterized by excess of urobilin. U-rochrome, a 
yellow amorphous pigment found in the urine. 
Uroerythrin, a reddish pigment found in the 
urine of persons suffering from fevers, esp. rheu- 
matic fever, Uroglaucin (gl)'sin), a bhie pig- 
ment found in the urine in certain diseases, as 
scarlet fever. Urohæ'matin, a variety of 
hematin forming the colouring matter of the 
urine. Uroto-xic, a. of or pertaining to the toxi- 
city or toxic materials of the urine. U-rotoxy, 
-toxicity, the toxic quality of the urine; a unit 
of urine spect of its toxicity. Uroxa:nic a., 
of an acid, obtained by oxidation of uric acid in 
alkaline solution, Uroxanthin (-ze'npin) = 


INDICAN. 
Uro-' (yü*ro), comb. form of Greek odpé 
tail, occurring in terms of comparative 


anatomy, etc., designating or relating to a 
posterior, caudal, or tail-like part, region, 
segment, or process. 

U. rochord, the notochord of ascidians and tuni- 
cates, regarded as corresponding to the primor- 
dial spinal column in vertebrates; one of the 
Urochorda, a branch of Chordata comprising 
ascidians and tunicates. U-rodele [Gr. ios 
evident] sb. a member of the order Urodela of 
amphibians, in which the larval tail persists in 
adult life; adj. belonging to this order; so Uro- 
delan. Urohy-al a. forming or relating to a 
median posterior process or part of the hyoid arch 
in fishes or birds; sb. the bone forming this. 
U-rostyle, Biol., the posterior unsegmented 
portion of the vertebral column in certain fishes 
and amphibians. 

Urochs (der-, yü?roks). 1839, [G. urochs; 
see URE-OX ] = AUROCHS. 
ital, a. 1848. [f. URO-! + GENI- 
TALa.] Pertaining to or belonging to the uri- 
nary and genital organs or products. 

Urology (yu?rolódai) 1753. [f. URO-' + 
treatise or discourse on urines. 
h ifle study of urine. Hence Uro- 
lo-gical a. Uro-logist. 

Uroo (yü*ru). Austral. 1866. 
name.] A species of kangaroo. 

Uropoietic (yi*ropoi,e-tik), a. 1783. f. 
URO-' + Gr. somruós active, effective, f. 
"oiv do, make; see -Ic.] Of, pertaining to, 
concerned with the secretion of urine; 
secreting or excreting urine. 

Uropygium (-pi-dsibm). 1813. [med.L. 
uropygium — Gr. odpordyov.] Ornith, The 
rump in birds. So Uropy-gial a. situated on 
or belonging to the u.; sb. a rump-feather. 

Uroscopy (yuro'skópi) 1646. If. URO- + 
-ScoPY.] ‘The scientific examination of 
urine, esp. as a means of diagnosing diseases. 
Hence Urosco:pic a. Uro'scopist. 

Urrhodin (yü?ródin). 1846. I- G. urorhodin 
(Heller), f. uro- Uno-! + Gr. &ó&ov the rose + 
~IN] Chem. A red pigment found in the 
urine in certain morbid conditions. Hence 
Urrhodi-nic a. 

Ursa (bas). OE. [L., bear (esp. she- 
bear), the Great Bear.] Astr. 1. = sense 2. 2. 
Ursa Major: The northern constellation also 
called the Great Bear, the Plough, and 
Charles’s Wain. late ME. b. joc. A bearish 
Person 1773. 3. Ursa Minor: the northern 
constellation called the Little Bear 1597. 

U-rsal, a. 1837. [f. L. ursus bear + Al 1.] 
Bear-like; fig., bearish. 
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Ursine (soin), a. 1550. [- L. ursinus, f. 
ursus bear; see -INE'.] 1. Of or pertaining to, 
characteristic of, or due to a bear or bears. 
2. Of the nature of, resembling, or having the 
essential characteristics of a bear; consist- 
ing of bears 1833. b. In specific names of 
beasts 1778. 3. Suggesting that or those of a 
bear; bear-like 1837. 

1. Full corpolent he was with breist ursyne,. . 
and sperit leonine 1550. The u. fate of prophet- 
mockers 1841, 3. Noted for u. manners SOUTHEY. 

Urson (d-asan). 1774. - Fr. ourson (XVI), 
dim. of ours bear.] Zool. The Canada 
porcupine, Erethizon dorsatus. 

Ursone (bis,). 1800. [f. L. (uva) ursi 
(see Uva) + -ONE.] Chem. A crystalline prin- 
ciple obtained esp. from the leaves of the 
bearberry. 

Ursuline (d-asivloin, in, In), sb. and a. 
1693. [f. name of St. Ursula + -INE'.] A. sb. 
pl. An order of nuns established in 1572 with 
the rule of St. Augustine, for the teaching of 
girls, nursing of the sick, and the sanctifica- 
tion of the lives of its members. B. adj. Per- 
taining or belonging to the Ursulines 1739. 

Urtica (d-atika, nxtoi-kA). 1706. [L. urtica 
nettle, f. urere burn.) A genus of apetalous 
plants, typical of the family Urticacea, 
including the true nettles; also, a plant of 
this, a stinging-nettle. So Urtica-ceous a. 
belonging to, consisting of, the Urticacez; 
resembling a nettle. 

Urtical (Drtikäl, vatol kü), a. and sb. 1846. 
If. L. urtica nettle + At 1.] Bot. A. adj. 
Pertaining to or belonging to the stinging- 
nettles. B. sb. An exogenous plant of the 
genus Urtica 1846. 

Urticaria (d1tiké*rid). 1771. [mod.L., f. 
L. URTICA.) Path, = NETTLE-RASH. Hence 
Urticarial, Urtica · rious adjs. of or per- 
taining to, appearing in, characteristic of, 
or resembling u. 

Urticate (d-atike't), v. 1843. E= urtical-, 
pa. ppl. stem of med.L. urticare sting, f. 
urtica nettle; see -ATE*.] 1, intr. To have the 
property of stinging like a nettle; to affect 
with a tingling pain or stinging sensation. 2. 
trans. To flog with stinging-nettles 1861, b. 
To affect with a stinging pain; to produce 
urtication in or on 1802. 3. To nettle, irritate 


1873. 

Urtication (pitiké"fon). 1655. [- med.L. 
urticatio, -ün-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. The 
action or function of stinging like or as a 
nettle. b. A sensation suggestive of stinging 
1859. 2. The flogging or pricking of a be- 
numbed part or paralytic limb with nettles 
as a means of restoring sensation, etc. 1837. 

Urubu (arubi-). 1672. I- Brazilian (Tupi) 
urubü.] The black vulture, Cathartes fætens 
or atrata, of the southern U.S. and South 
America. 

Urucu (aruka:). 1613. [= Brazilian (Tupi) 
uruct anatta.] = Rowcov 1, 12. 

Urucuri (ürukü-ri) 1803. [= Brazilian 
(Tupi) urucuri palm.] The Brazilian palm- 
tree, Attalea excelsa. 

Urus (yü*r2s). Pl. uri (yü*roi), uruses. 
1601. I- L. urus (Gr. odpos) — Gme. *ürus 
(OE., OHG. ar, ON. trr). See URE-OX.) 
Zool. 1. = Avrocus. 2. Applied to species of 
fossil or prehistoric oxen 1823. 

Us (vs) pers. and refl. pron. [OE. ais 
OFris., OS. às, OI) Du. ons, (O)HG. uns, 0 
oss, Goth. uns — Gme. *uns i= IE. ns, re- 
duced grade of *nes (Skr. nas).] The objec- 
tive case of the pron. WE, repr. the OE. 
acc. and dat. I. With ref. to two or more 
persons. 1. a. As direct obj. of a verb. b. As 
indirect obj., = To us OE. c. As obj. of a 
prep. (or other governing word or phrase) 
OE. d. With participles in absolute con- 
struction 1549. e, In ethic dative. arch. 1685. 
2. refi. Ourselves. Now only arch. or dial. 
after some verbs of motion or posture. 0 
3. With defining term. late ME. 4. As nom., 
in place of WE. Now dial. or vulg. 1607. b. 
With sb. or adj. numeral in apposition 1489. 
c. In continuative or exclamatory clauses 
after and 1848. d. predic. after the vb. to be. 
dial. and collog. 1888. 5. Naut. = Our ship 
ad the sette he vs anon, And serued vs 

3 soper 5 
with vitaille CHAUCER. b. We my3te be lordes 
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aloft and lyue as vs luste LANGL. It mighte cost 
vs oure neckes COVERDALE 1 Chron, 13:19. Give 
us clothes, father! SHELLEY. c. Spanish men of 
warre., came vp with vs and fired at vs 1059. d. 
Vntill he ascended vp (all vs beholdyng hym) to 
heauen 1549. e. They wounded us only one Man 
1711. 2. For we may not hide us from pin ize 1430. 
Let's make vs Med’cines of our great, Reuenge 
SHAKS. Let vs hye vs to Wakefield 1699, We sat 
us dahn on a wall top 1892. 3. Bacon-fed Knaues, 
they hate vs youth Saks. Concerning the 
loyalty of us Catholics 1641. 4. Come my Lords, 
shall vs march? 1607. b. A thing us men ought. . 
to bless God for 1814. c. And him sorich. . And us 
so poor! DICKENS. d. It's us must break the 
treaty when the times come STEVENSON. 5. We 
had taken the Vice-admirall, the first time shee 
bourded with vs 1622. 

IL, With ref. to a single person. 1. Used by 
a sovereign or other potentate or magnate 
ME. b. In editorial or authorial use 1835. 2, 
dial. and collog. Me; to me 1828. 

1. Tell Our Army from Vs O. Erz, His Holiness 
was pleased to raise us. .to the rank of Cardinal 
Priest of the Holy Roman Church CDL, WISEMAN. 
b. The one public man who is supposed never to 
read Us 1895. 

Usable (yüzüb'), a. Also useable. late 
ME. I- (O)Fr. usable f. USER; see USE v., 
-ABLE.] That may or can be used. 

The candelstik, lanterns, and the vsable thingis 
of it WycLir Exod. 39:36. Hence Usability. 
U's(e)ableness. 

Usage (vüd-zeds). ME. [- (O) Fr. usage, f. 
us USE sb. + -age -AGE.] 1. Habitual use, 
established practice, customary mode of ac- 
tion, on the part of a number of persons. 
2. With a and pl. An established or recog- 
nized mode of procedure, action, or conduct; 
a custom; spec. one which has force in law 
ME. b. The Usages, the eucharistio cere- 
monies of mixing water with the wine, 
prayer for the dead, prayer for tle descent 
of the Holy Spirit on the elements, and the 
prayer of oblation 1718. c. local. A right-of- 
way 1829. 3, The rules and customs of a 
particular body, class, craft, or pursuit ME. 
+4. Manner of (ordinarily) bearing or com- 
porting oneself; usual conduct or behaviour; 
a practice or habit —1655. 5. The action of 
using something; the fact of being used; 
employment, use. late ME. 6. Action, be- 
haviour, or conduct towards a person, ete.; 
manner of using or being used; treatment 
1563. 7. Established or customary use of 
words, language, expressions, etc. 1697. 

1. Laws..corrected, altered, and amended by 
acts of parliament and common u. BLACKSTONE, 
2. Dyvers Privileges, Liberties and free Usages 
1473. All 1 have here related was a recelv'd u. 
1734. c. Crooked U. is a narrow lane. .[in] Chel- 
sea 1884, 3. Of woodecraft wel koude he al the 
waage CHAUCER, Married. „according to the u. of 
the church of England 1827. 5. pe vsage and 
exercitacioun of pacience CHAUCER, Thou haste 
the vsage of reason CAXTON., 6. Another, sur- 
rendred of her own accord, in hopes of better u. 
1087. To inquire into the u. of children legally: 
bound out 1799. Without fear of their being 
injured by the roughest u. 1892, Hence U'sager, 
a member of that section of nonjurors which 
observed ‘the Usages'. 

Usance (yüzáns. late ME. [- OFr. 
usance i- Rom. *usantia, f. *usare; see USE 
v. -ANCE. In med.L. usanlia, -cia.] 1. 
prec. 1, 1 b. Now arch. or poet. 2. = prec. 5. 
arch. 1400. 3. ta. The practice or fact of 
lending or borrowing of money at interest 
(rare) -1611. b. Interest on money lent. (In 
19th c. as a literary revival.) 1584. 4. The 
period allowed by commercial usage or law 
for the payment of a bill of exchange, esp. 
as drawn in a foreign or distant land 1617. 
b. In the phr. a£ u., at. .wsance(s) 1487. 

1. Ediets, which have lost their validity by con- 
trary u. 1656. I have in this way heard something 
of the prospects and usances of teachers 1860. 
Things to which we have grown so accustomed. . 
that u. has begotten familiarity 1862. 3. a. You 
have rated me About my monies and my vsances 
SHAKS. b. The old Catholic doctrine that no u. 
whatever could be unsinfully received for the use 
of money 1862. 4. . the exchange from 
London to Venice farther distant, by the word 
Vance three moneths are signified, and by double 
vsance six moneths 1017. b. No bills are now 
drawn in London at u. 1878. 

Use (yüs), sb. IME. us — (O)Fr. us i= D. 
usus use, usage, f. us*, pa. ppl. stem of uti 
use.] I. Act of using or fact of being used. 
1, The act of using a thing for any (esp. a 
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profitable) purpose; the fact, state, or condi- 
tion of being so used; utilization or employ- 
ment for or with some aim or purpose; ap- 
plication or conversion to some (esp. good. 
or useful) end. b. In Law, coupled with 
occupation (or occupancy) 1738. c. Freq. to 
make or take (free, full, etc.) use of 1591. 2. 
In special senses: a. The act of using or fact 
of being used as food, etc. ; consumption 1586. 
b. Employment or maintenance for sexual 
purposes 1565, 3. Law. The act or fact of us- 
ing, holding, or possessing land or other 
property so us to derive revenue, profit, or 
other benefit from it 1535. b. A trust or con- 
fidence reposed in a person for the holding 
of property, ete., of which another receives 
or is entitled to the profits or benefits 1535. 
4. The fact of using money borrowed or lent 
at a premium 1603. b, Such premium; 
interest, usury. Now dial. or arch. 1598. 5. 
Employment or usage resulting in or such as 
to cause impairment, wear, etc. 1440. 

1. To lend me the vse of one of your maskes 1558. 
The. .confusion that is so hard to be avoided in 
the U. of Words LOCKE. e. Perhaps she had only 
made u. of him as a convenient aid to her inten- 
tions HARDY. Phrases. Zn u.; a low word not in u. 
JOHNSON. To . Every moment may be put 
to some u. CHESTERF. Out of u.; The name. Had 
in some way gone out of u. 1892. Of u.; Words. 
of very frequent u. in the New Testament 1048. 
2. a, A moderate u. of generous liquors 1772. b. 
His step-mother desired the u. of his body 1647. 
3. The property or possession of the soil bein; 
vested in one man, and the u., or profit thereof, 
in another BLACKSTONE. b. The Statute of Uses 
(A.D. 1535) was passed in order to prevent the 
severance of legal from beneficial ownership 1882. 
4. When money is lent on a contract to receive. . 
an increase by way of compensation for the u. 
BLACKSTONE, b. Human life Is but a loan to be 
repaid with u. COWPER. Phr, At, to, tu. (now 
dial.); You are my own son; — you have put my 
money out to u. already 1780. tU. uj u., 
compound interest, 5. Everything told ong u. 
and quiet slow decay DICKENS, 

II. Habit of using. 1. The habitual, usual, 
or common practice; continual, repeated, or 
accustomed employment or exercise; habit, 
custom ME. 2. A custom, habit, or practice 
ME, 3. Without article: Accustomed prac- 
tice or procedure; usage, wont, habit. 
Often use and wont. 4, Opportunity, occa- 
sion, habit or practice of using. Chiefly 
to have the u. of. ME. b. The power of using 
some faculty, otc.; ability to use or employ 
1483. 5. Long practice in something; prac- 
tised condition, skill. late ME. 6. Eccl. The 
distinctive ritual and ceremonial of a par- 
ticular church, diocese, community, etc. 
late ME. b. Religious rite or ceremony ob- 
served in particular services of the church; 
a customary form of religious observance or 
service. late ME. 7. The usage or fashion ob- 
taining or prevailing in a country or com- 
munity. late ME. 

1. His vse was to ride with a thousande horses 
1508. It is the vse of Cowards to doe that which 
thou dost 1612. According to the U. of those 
Days 1720. 2. Englande hath an euyll vse in 
syttynge longe at dyner 1542. She knows not yet 
the uses of the world SHELLEY. 3. Long U. Ob- 
taineth the authority of a Law HOBBES. 4. The 
Pict..hath generally no vse of apparell HOLIN- 
SHED, b. Till a Person is come to the U. of Reason 
1753. 'Little darling" has lost the u. of an arm 
1860. 5. When men can by muche vse, leape, 
wrastle, or cast the barre, better then any other 
1651. I frequented all the fencing-schools to keep 
my hand in vse GOLDSM. 6. Some folowyng Sals- 
bury vse, some Herford vse, some the vse of 
Bangor 1548. b. Some very remarkable ‘uses’. , 
such as mixing water with the wine 1877. 7. 
The vse of that cuntre differethe from the rite of 
Englonde in clothenge 1432, 

III. Manner of using. Manner or a manner 
or method of employing, applying, turning 
to account, ete.: an instance of this ME. 

Perverts best things To worst abuse, or to thir 
meanest u. MILT. As its u. is very easie, so its 
convenience is very great 1703. Some of these 
uses of the word are confusing JOWETT. 

IV. Purpose served. 1. A purpose, object, 
or end, esp. of a useful or advantageous 
nature ME. fb. A practical application of 
doctrine in a sermon or homily —1816. 2, The 
fact or quality of serving the needs or ends 
of a person or persons ME. 3. Law. The ad- 
vantage of a specified person or persons in 
respect of profit or benefit from lands, etc. 
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late ME. 4. Office; function; service 1509. 
5. The character, property, or quality which 
makes a thing useful or suitable for some 
purpose; utility; advantage, benefit 1598. 
b. In the phr. of or to (no, little, etc.) use. 
late ME. c. With ellipsis of prep. 1820. 6. 
Need or occasion for using; necessity, de- 
mand 1604. b. To have no use for: to find 
superfluous, regard as a nuisance; to dislike, 
collog., orig. U.S. 1887. 

1. The prestes. take the golde.., and put it to 
their owne vses COVERDALE Baruch 6:10. I had 
the tallow. for greasing my boat, and other uses 
Swirt, b. I proceed now to the Uses which may 
be drawn from the Truths delivered 1679. 2. 
Coffee. for the u. of the Grand Seignior MILT. 3. 
A rente charge paiable to the vs and profit of his 
chanterie 1393. 4. The u. of the sand in these pro- 
cesses is to prevent the amber. .from passing over 
into the receiver 1811. 5. Their u. is not answer- 
able to the great Stress which seems to be laid on 
them LOCKE. What is the u. of making up my 
mind? 1880, b. Birds. .that are of Assistance and 
U. to Man ADDISON. I had good reason to hope 
that I was being of u. 1859. c. Alas! it is no u. to 
say, ‘I’m poor! SHELLEY. 6. Giue it me.. I haue 
vse for it SHAKS. 

Use (yüz), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. user temploy 
(now user de), consume, wear out :- Rom. 
*usare, f. L. us- (see prec.). In med. L. usare.] 
I. tl. (rans. To observe (a rite, custom, ete.); 
to keep as a custom; pass., of a practice: 
to be customary —1889, 12. To comply with, 
put in practice (a law, etc.) —1609. 3. To 
Prosecute or pursue (a course of action). 
Now rare. ME. 14. To follow (a trade, etc.); 
to perform the functions of (an office) 1773. 
tb. To follow or pursue (a manner or course 
of life) -1821. c. To spend (a period of time) 
in a certain way. (Now only with implication 
of sense II. 1.) 1477. td. To frequent (a per- 
son's company) —1599. 5. To engage in or 
practise (a game, etc.) -1801. 6. To put into 
practice or operation; to carry into action 
or effect. late ME. 

1. It shall be lawful, as it hath been used here- 
tofore, to make Probates of wills. in the Colony 
1650. 2. Al Barons sall receaue, and vse the lawes, 
as they are used in the Kings court 1609, 3. The 
chiefest Market place, where all the buying and 
selling was used 1648, 4. Then let them vse the 
office of a Deacon 1 Tim. 3:10. b. The wicked 
life that I did vse 1578, c. Timon ut. i. 39. 5. A 
corpulent Man, who lived freely and used no 
Exercise 1764. 6. Twas a good world when such 
simplicitie was vsed 1589. 

IL 1. To make use of (some immaterial 
thing) as a means or instrument; to employ 
fora purpose ME. b. To employ (a standard, 
type, etc.) ME. 2. To employ (an article, 
eto. ), esp. for a profitable end; to turn to ac- 
count ME. b. To wear as an article of ap- 
parel.late ME. 3. To work, manipulate (a. 
member, tool, etc.) ME. 4. To employ (a 
person, animal, etc.) in some function or 
capacity, esp. for an advantageous end. late 
ME. b. To have sexual intercourse with. 
Now dial. late ME. 5. To take or partake of 
as food, drink, etc. Now rare. late ME. 6. 
To expend, consume, or exhaust by use 1440. 
7. To use up: a. To come to the end of (a 
stock, ete.) 1785. b. To exhaust the vigour 
of, tire out (a person) collog. 1850. 8. To speak 
or write (a language) ME. b. To avail one- 
self of, express oneself by or in (a style, a 
word, etc.) ME. 9. To frequent, haunt (a 
place). Now rare. late ME. b. To use the 
sea(s), to be a sailor. arch. 1634. 10. To treat 
or deal with (a person or thing), behave to 
(a person) in a specified way 1483. tb. refi. 
To conduct or comport oneself —1860. 

1. Freedom is either a blessing or a curse as men 
u.it BERKELEY. The argumenta used. .to detain 
her brother 1798. 2. b. Buskins of shels all 
siluered vsed she MARLOWE. 3. Good Launcelot 
Iobbo, vse your legs,..run awaie SHAKS. I am 
against the prophets. that vse their tongues Jer. 
23:31. He. used a perspicillum or simple lens 
1880. 4. Were not his Li To u. him further 
yet in some great service MILT. 5. And vse these 
thynges, Cowe mylke, Almon mylke, yolkes of 
rere egges 1542. 6. A Cook that used six Pounds 
of butter to fry twelve Eggs MRS. GLASSE. 7. 
The genuine Roman race must have been almost 
used up in the desperate warfare 1875. b. We 
have used up no fewer than six Irish Secretaries 
1887. 8. [He] should be able to u. Latin, not 
merely to understand it 1888. b. A man yt 
yseth moch swearing BIBLE (Great) Ecclus, 23:11. 
9. Like a wilde Asse, that vseth the wildernesse 
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COVERDALE Jer. 2:23. He useth the Queen's. 
head Ale-house 1708. b. These many ears. 
have I used the seas 1681. 10. My Collonel useth 
me with very greate courtesy 1639. b. He used 
himself more like a Fellow to your Highness, than 
like a Subject 1648. 

III. 1. To make (a person, etc.) familiar or 
accustomed by habit or practice; to habi- 
tuate, accustom; to inure. Const. tin, twith, 
to. Now chiefly in pa. pple. ME. 2. inir. To 
do a thing customarily; to be wont to do. 
(Now only literary and chiefly in clauses 
introduced by as.) late ME. 3. To be accus- 
tomed or wont to do something. Now only 
in pa. t. used to (yüst tu, yü:sti). ME. 4. To 
frequent a place; to go often fo a person or 
place. Now dial. and U.S. 1470. 

1. This man had accesse unto the queens. .to u. 
hir wiih..courtlle pastimes HOLINSHED. You 
shall do well also to u. your Horse to ming 
1643. As soon as it perceives any thing it is not 
us't to 1682. I'm not used to be used in this 
manner! MME. D'ARBLAY. He wanted to u, her 
by degrees to live without meat Scorr, 2. We 
should, as learned Poets u., Invoke the Assistance 
of some Muse 1663. 3. Your silke-worme useth 
to fast every third day WEBSTER. Jewels do not, 
u. to lie upon the surface of the earth 1662. 4. 
Sertaine lewde fellowes..doe frequente and u, 
about Layton heath 1599. Ye valleys low where 
the milde whispers u., Of shades and wanton 
winds Mitt. Hence U'ser!, one who uses or em- 
ploys a thing. 

Used (yuzd), ppl. a. late ME. If. prec. + 
-ED'.] fil. Usual, wonted —1655. b. That is 
or has been made use of 1594. 2. Used up. 
a. Thoroughly exhausted by physical exer- 
tion; tired out, ‘done up’; exhausted by use, 
rendered unserviceable. slang or collog. 1840, 
b. U.S. Fully discussed 1839. c. Worn out, 
debilitated, rendered useless, as with hard 
work, dissipation, age, etc. 1848. 

Useful (yirsfül) a. 1483. [t. USE sb. + 
-FUL.] Having the qualities to bring about 
good or advantage; helpful in effecting a pur- 
pose; suitable for use; serviceable. Hence 
U'seful-ly adv., -ness. 

Useless (yislés), a. 1593. [f. as prec. + 
-LESS.] That is of no use; unserviceable, in- 
effectual, unavailing. . Of persons: In- 
competent, inefficient; performing no ser- 
vice 1670. Hence U-seless-ly adv., -ness. 

U'se-mo:ney. Now dial. 1010. [f. USE sb. 
I. 4 b.] = INTEREST sb. II. 2. 

User! (yü-zoi). 1835. [Evolved from 
ABUSER*, NON-USER.] Law. Continued use, 
exercise, or enjoyment of a right; presump- 
tive right arising from use. 

Ushabti (ufa-bti). 1912. (Egyptian.] Sta- 
tuettes of servants deposited in the tomb of a 
mummy. 

Usher (v-Joa), sb. late ME. [= AFr. usser = 
OFr. ussier, uissier (mod. huissier); see 
HUISHER. For -sh- from OFr., -ss- cf. CUSHION, 
-ISH*, PUSH.] 1. An official or servant who 
has charge of the door and admits people to a 
hall, chamber, etc.; in later use, esp. an 
officer in a law-court or an attendant who 
conducts people to seats in a church or place 
of assembly. 2. An officer at court, in a great 
household, etc., who walks before a person of 
high rank; also, a chamberlain 1518. tb. A 
male attendant on a lady -1809. 3. One who 
precedes or arrives before another, esp. 9 
higher dignitary or personage; a precursor 
1548. b. transf. That which precedes or gives 
intimation of the approach or advent, of à 
person or thing 1586. c. Ent. A species of 
moth 1819. 4, A schoolmaster's assistant; 
an under-master. Now only as a traditional 
title, or as a depreciatory synonym for (as- 
sistant-)master. 1512. 

1. fig. Arminianisme is but a Bridge, an Vsher 
Into, grosse Popery PRYNNE. 2. The Duke ol 
Northfolke..claymethe to be highe vssher the 
daye of the coronacion 1553. U. of the Black Rod: 
see BLACK ROD; The U. of the Black Rod com. 
manded their Attendance in the House of Lords 
1718. U. of the Green Rod, an officer of the Order 
of the Thistle. tranaf. The wife of Anttony Should 
haue an Army for an Vsher SHAKS. 3. By his 
ussher and messenger John UDALL. b. Fasts haue 
beene set as Vshers of festiuall dayes HOOKER. 4. 
Country Vshers..are vnder the Headmaister, 
equall with the chiefe Schollers, and aboue the 
lesser boxes 1032. Hence U-sheress, -ette, à 
female usher. U-sherless a. lacking an u., 
herald, or harbinger. U-shership, the functions 
or office of an u. 
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Usher (. Jed), v. 1594. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To act as usher to; to conduct, attend, or 
introduce with ceremony from, to, or esp. into 
(a place), ete.; to announce or bring in, show 
in or out. 2. To precede or escort (a digni- 
tary) ceremonially as an usher 1612. b. To 
precede; to lead up to 1607. 3. To introduce 
or preface (an utterance, ete.) 1635, 4. To 
introduce or bring into the world 1679. 

1. fig. The blushing dawn out of the chearful east 
Is ushering, forth the day DRAYTON. 2. b. Pitchy 
tempests threat, Usher'd with horrid its of 
wind CHAPMAN. 3. Oh name for ever sad!. still 
ushered with a tear POPE. 

To usher in: (see also 1), a. To bring in (a ban- 
quet, etc.) in state. b. To inaugurate (a period). 
c. To precede, come before, d. To mark the intro- 
duction, beginning, or occurrence of, e. To pre- 
d Hence U-sherer, U'shering vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

Usine (yuzin, Fr. üzin) 1858. Fr.] A 
factory, esp. a West Indian sugar factory. 

Usnea (»sniá) 1597. [med.L. — Arab. 
and Pers. 'ufna moss.) A genus of gymno- 
carpous lichens, typical of the family 
Usneide. 

Usnic (»:snik), a. 1847. [f. prec. + -10 1 b.] 
Chem. U. acid, an acid found in lichens. 

Usnin (v'snin). 1861. [f. as prec. + -IN'.] 
Chem. Usnic acid. 

Usquebaugh (»vskwibo) 1581. [- Irish 
and Sc. Gaelic uisge beatha ‘water of life’, f. 
uisge water, and beatha life.] = WHISKY sb.* 

Ustilago (vstilé^go). Pl. -agines (-é*dsi- 
niz). 1678. [mod. use of late L. ustilago, f. 
ust-, pa. ppl. stem of L. urere burn.) Bot. 
Smut on grain; spec. a genus of parasitic 
fungi, typical of the family Ustilaginez (brand 
fungi). So Ustilagi-neous a. of or pertain- 
ing to the Ustilaginem. Ustila:ginous a., 
resembling, or belonging or allied to U. 

TU'stion. 1567. I- (O)Fr. ustion — L. ustio, 
ustión-, f. as prec.; see -10N.] 1. The action of 
burning or fact of being burnt —1802. 2. 
Cauterization —1737. 

Ustulation (vstiilé-fon). 1658. (- late 
and med.L. ustulatio, -On-, f. ustulat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. ustulare burn, f. as prec.; 
see -I0N.] The action of burning or fact of 
being burnt; spec. in later use, roasting. 

Usual (yi:5'uàl, yirziual), a. late ME. [- 
OFr. usual, (also mod.) usuel, or late L. 
usualis, f. L. usus USE sb.; See -AL' l.] 1. 
That is in ordinary use or observance; com- 
monly observed or practised; current, pre- 
valent. 2, Ordinarily used; in common use; 
ordinary, customary 1444. b. Of persons: 
Commonly employed or serving in a particu- 
lar capacity 1590. 3, That ordinarily hap- 
Pens, oc or is to be found; common, 
wonted 1577. b. Customary on the part of a 
person or persons fo do something 1005. c. 
Common or habitual (o a person or thing 
1655. d. As (or than) u., as (or than) is or was 
customary or habitual. Also, in facetious 
use, as per u. 1716. 4. absol. The (his, ete.) 
usual, what usual, customary, or fre- 
quent (esp. with a person or persons) 1876. 
115 Fortie markis wsuall money of Scotland 1575. 
TA never goes thither at the u. hours 1687. 2. 
theese sions of friendship 1836. Beer in 
1888. Du German flagons with pewter covers 

. b. Where is our vsuall manager of mirth? 
SHAKS. 3. b. It was u. for him to show the Deli- 
cacy of his Taste by [etc.] ADDISON. d. Our Con- 
7 uion Opened, as u., upon the Weather 
eae he huddled buildings looked lower 
iat u. DICKENS. 4. To-day the drivers outdid 

u. 1892. Hence U-sualness. 

Usually (yi-3'uali, yüziuáli), adv. 1477. 
If. prec. + -Ly*.] 1. In a usual or wonted 
manner; according to customary, established, 
9r frequent usage; as a rule. 12. In a regular 
manner —1605. 
ie Phr. +48 u.; The company behaved as u. on 

ws Occasions FIELDING. Than u. (now only 
M en followed by an adj.); The mind of man has 
pem more than u. active in thinking about man 

OWETT. 

Usuca:pient. 1875. [- L. usucapiens, 
ente, pr. pple. of usucapere; see next, -ENT.] 
Senan Law. An owner or claimant by usuca- 

Usucapion (yüziuké'pión). 1608. [- Fr. 
usucapion or L. usucapio, n, f. usucapere 
acquire ownership by prescription, f. usw, 
abl. of usus UsE sb. + capere take, seize; see 
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-ION.]. Roman and Civil Law. The acquisi- 
tion of ownership by long use or enjoyment. 
Usucapt (yü-ziukept), v. 1880. L- usucapt-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. usucapere; see prec.] 
Roman Law. trans. To acquire ownership of 
or title to (a property, etc.) by usucapion. 

So Usuca:ption = USUCAPION 1656. 

Usufruct (yi-ziufrokt). 1630. (- med. L. 
usufructus, for L. ususfructus, more fully 
usus et fructus, usus fructusque use and en- 
joyment; see UsE sb., Fruit.) 1. Law. The 
right of temporary possession, use, or en- 
joyment of the advantages of property be- 
longing to another, so far as may be had 
without causing damage or prejudice to it. 
2. Use, enjoyment, or profitable possession 
(of something) 1811. 

2. In the rich man's houses and pictures. .I have 
a temporary u. at least e 

Usufructuary (yüziutrpktiuári), sb. 1618. 
- late L. usufructuarius, f. usufructus USU- 
FRUOT; see -ARY'.] 1. Law. One who enjoys 
the usufruct of a property, etc. 2. gen. One 
nn has the use or enjoyment of something 

1. The Parsons of Parishes are not in Law ac- 
counted Proprietors, but only Usufructuaries 
1720. 2. The present usufructuaries of the bles- 
sings of civilization 1886. 

Usufru-ctuary, a. 1710. |- late L. 
usufructuarius; see prec.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to, or of the nature of usufruct. 

fU'sufruit. 1478. [- (O)Fr. usufruil — 
med.L. usufructus USUFRUCT.] = USUFRUOT 

1728. 

fUsure. ME. (- (0) Fr. usure — L. usura, 
f. usus USE sb. See -URE, Usury.] = Usury. 

Usurer (yirsüroz yüziüroi. ME. [- AFr. 
usurer, OFr. usureor, (also mod.) usurier, f. 
usure; see prec. -ER* 2. Cf. med. L. usura- 
rius.] One who practises usury; a money- 
lender, esp. one who charges an excessive 
rate of interest. 

No Christian is an vsurer 1551. The u., who de- 
rived from the interest of money a silent and igno- 
minious profit GIBBON. I know myself to be an u, 
as long as I take interest on any money RUSKIN. 

Usurious (yugü*rios, yuziü*rios), a. 1610. 
[f. Usury + -ovs.] 1. Characterized by, of 
the nature of, or involving usury or excessive 
interest. b. Of interest, etc.: Charged by 
way of usury; exorbitant, excessive 1611. 2. 
Practising usury; exacting excessive interest 
on loaned money 1631. b. Characteristic of a 
usurer 1727. Hence Usu-riously adr. 

Usurp (yuzirap), v. ME. l- (O)Fr. usurper 
- p. usurpare seize for use.] I. trans. To 
appropriate wrongfully to oneself (a right, 
prerogative, etc.) ; esp. to assume or arrogate 
to oneself (political power, rule, authority, 
ete.) by force; to claim unjustly. 2. To take 
possession or assume rule of (territory, ete.) 
wrongfully or illegally. late ME. b. transf. 
To take the place of or encroach upon physi- 
cally 1035. c. Of feelings: To gain control of 
or fill (the heart, etc.) 1749. d. To usurp the 
place of, to oust, be substituted for 1573. +3. 
To appropriate by ruse or violence; to steal 
1643. 4. To make use of, employ (some- 
thing not properly belonging to one or one’s 
estate). late ME. b. To pretend to, assume 
as one’s own (a name or style) 1549. c. To 
take into use, borrow (a word, etc.) from 
another language, source, etc. Now rare. 
1531. 6. To oust, supplant (rare ME. 7. 
intr. To play the usurper. Now rare. late 
ME. 8. To usurp on or upon: a. To practise 
usurpation upon (a person) 1470. b. To en- 
croach upon or infringe (a right, sphere, 
ete.) 1493. c. To intrude upon and seize 
(territory, etc.) without right or just cause 
1630. 

2. Whereat a sudden pale..Usurps her cheek 
SHAKS. Blasphemous and ignorant mechanics 
usurping the pulpets every where EVELYN. b. 
The white-mouth'd Water now usurpes the Shore 
QUARLES. c. Distemper'd passion. . Usurped my 
troubled bosom SMOLLETT. 3. Ham. I. i. 46. 4. 
Some inferior dauber has usurped the pencil of 
Apelles Scorr. b. Love to heaven is fled, Since 
sweating Lust on earth usurp'd his name SHAKS. 
c. Stadium. is vsurped, for a place where men 
exercise their horse 1559. 6. The erle. .wyllynge 
to usurpe her of her duchy 1512. 8. a. When any 
of the three estates have usurped upon the 
others 1760. The Saxon and the Norman kings 
gradually usurped upon the freedom of the 
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beu MANNING. Hence Usu'rping vbl, sb. and 

Usurpation (yizvapé''fon). late ME. [= 
(O)Fr. usurpation or L. usurpatio, -dn-, f. 
usurpare; see prec., -ATION.] I. Unwarranted 
assumption of or pretension to something. 
2. Unlawful seizure or occupation of other's 
property; encroachment on or intrusion into 
the office, right, ete., of another. late ME. b. 
esp. The unlawful or forcible seizure or occu- 
pation of a throne, sovereign power, etc. 1470. 
c. With a and pl. An act of usurping or en- 
croachment 1638. 3. Eccl. Law. The action 
on the part of a stranger of dispossessing a 
lawful patron of the right of presenting to a 
benefice 1596, +4, Usurpatory rule or power 
(rare) 1761. b. The u., the period of the 
Commonwealth 1682. 5. The action of taking 
a thing into use; usage, employment. Now 
rare. 1583. 

1. As he usurped divine honours, so he made a 
figure suitable to his u. DE Fox, 2. Whatsoeuer 
the Popes of Rome gained upon us..was meer 
tyranny and u. 1654. b. Nameinge hymself, by 
usurpacion, King Richard the 1114 1485. C. 
Usurpations of unconstitutional powers by the 
House of Commons 1863. 5. Which worde [sc. 
priests] is taken vp by common vsurpation, to 
signifie sacrificers 1583. 

Usurpative (yuzdupitiv), a. 1797. [= 
late L. usurpativus, f. L. usurpare; see -IVE.] 
Of the nature of, marked by, or charac- 
terized by usurpation. 

Usurpatory (yuzb'ipütori a. 1847. |f. 
USURPATION + onve, after similar pairs.) 
Marked or characterized by usurpation; 
usurping. 

Usurpature (yü:z)ipé"tiüi). poet. 1845. 
[f. as prec. + -URE.] Usurpation. 

Usurper (yuzbapoi. late ME. [— OFr. 
usurpeur, or f. USURP v. + -ER'.] One who 
usurps a crown or throne, or supreme power 
or authority. b. One who illegally or un- 
justly seizes or intrudes into any office, 
property, rights, ete. late ME. 

Usury (yirgüri, yüziür). ME. [- AFr. 
*usurie (= (O)Fr. usure) or med. L. usuria, f. 
L. usura, f. usus USE sb.; sce -Y*.] 1. The fact 
or practice of lending money at interest; esp. 
inlater use, the practice of charging excessive 
or illegal rates of interest for money on loan. 
2. Premium or interest on money (or goods) 
lent. Also fig. Now arch. 1440. 

1. To whom pat vsery ys lefe, Gostely he ys à 
pefe 1303, The crime of u., before the Reforma- 
tion, consisted in the taking of any interest for the 
use of money; and now in taking an higher rate 
of interest than is authorised by law 1754, I know. 
of but two definitions that can possibly be given 
of u.: one is, the taking of a greater interest than 
the law allows of... The other ís the taking of à 
greater interest than it is usual for men to give 
and take BENTHAM. The statutes against u. are 
repealed, so that you may take for your money 
Whatever amount of interest you can get LD. ST. 
LEONARDS. 2. per was ane vsurar pat wolde 
neuer restore his vsurie agayn 1440. I repay you 
with u. yo! kinde Wishes PEPYS, 

Usward (vswoid), adv. Now arch. late 
ME. [f. Us; see -WARD.] orig. (and chiefly) 
to u., towards us. Also from u. 

Ut (ut, vt). ME. [7 (O)Fr. ut; the lowest of 
the series ul, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, being the 
initial syllables of half-lines of the sapphic 
stanza of the office hymn for the Nativity of 
St. John Baptist, Ut queant laxis resonare 
fibris Mira gestorum famuli tuorum, Solve 
polluti /abii reatum, Sancte Johannes, 
Cf. Gamut.) Mus. The first note in 
Guido's hexachords, and in the modern 
octave, now commonly Do sb.*; the note C 
in the natural scale of C major. 

Utas (yitws). Hist. late ME. [Reduced 
form of ulaves — OFr. outaves i= L. octavas 
(dies), ace. pl. of octava (dies) eighth day. 
See OcrAVE.] = OCTAVE 1 a, b. 

The Octave or U. of each Feast 1833. 

Utensil (yute-nsil). late ME. [- OFr. 
utensile (mod. ustensile) — med. L. utensile, 
subst. use of n. of L. ulensilis fit for use, use- 
ful (n. pl. ulensilia implements), f. uti use.] 
#1. collect. sing. Domestic vessels, appliances, 
and furniture. Chiefly Sc. -1535. 2. Any 
article useful or necessary in a household; a 
domestic implement, vessel, or article of 
furniture; now esp. an instrument or vessel 
in common use in a kitchen, dairy, etc. 1484, 
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b. Any vessel (tor other article) serving a use- 
fulend or purpose 1502. c. esp. A tool orim- 
plement used by artisans, farmers, etc. 1604. 
3. One who is made use of (rare) 1678. 4. A 
sacred vessel, etc., belonging to, and esp. 
used in the services of a place of worship 
1050. 5. (Chamber) utensil, a chamber-pot 
1699, 

1. Y be-qweythe to lucye my wyfe..alle pe 
vtensyl of m hows 1411. 2. He ha's braue 
Vtensils. Which when he ha's a house, hee'l decke. 
withall SHAKS, No expences are calculated for the 
dairy, such as wood, utensils, &c. 1767. b. Wag- 
gone fraught with Utensils of war MIUT, transf. 

large Library, and other literary utensils 1657. 
3. A Sot, a Beetle, a Droan of a Husband, a mere 
U. OTWAY. 

Uterine (yü-téroin, -rin), a. late ME. [~ 
late L. uterinus (in sense 1), f. uterus + -inus 
-InE'. Cf. (O)Fr. utérin, ine. In other 
senses f. UTERUS + -INE',] 1. Born of one 
womb; having the same mother, but not the 
same father. b. Related through the mother 
(rare) 1032. 2. Surg. Adapted for using or 
operating on or in the womb 1615. 3. Of, 
pertaining or belonging to, situated in, or 
connected with the womb 1646. b. Affecting, 
occurring, or taking place in the uterus 1601. 
4. Of vellum: Made from the skin of a foetal 
or abortive calf or lamb 1870. 

1. Brothers or sisters of the deceased by the 
mother only, who are called u. ERSKINE. b. The 
. to his brothers or u. uncles 

Utero- (yü-téro), comb. form of UTERUS in 
medical and surgical terms, esp. with the 
sense ‘of or for the womb and another part’. 

Utero-abdo-minal, d, relating to or suitable 
for the womb and the abdomen, Utero-gesta-- 
tion, the development of the embryo in the womb 
from conception till birth. Utero-inte'stinal, a. 
of the womb and intestines,  Utero-ova-rian, 
a, of or pertaining to the uterus and ovary. 
Urterotome, an instrument for incising the 
womb. Utero'tomy, surgical incision of the 
uterus, Uterovaginal (stress var.) a. pertaining 
to or connected with the uterus and the vagina. 

Uterus (yvtéros) Pl. uteri (oi). 1615. 
[L.] 1. In the primates; The organ in which 
the young are conceived, developed, and 
protected till birth; the female organ of 
gestation; the womb. b. In other animals: 
The matrix; the ovary 1753. 2. Bot. a. = 
PERICARP 1070. b. In fungi: The envelope of 
the sporophore 1829. 

Utile (yü-toil a. Now rare. 1484. [- (O)Fr. 
utile — L. utilis, f. uti use; see -ILE.] Useful, 
profitable, advantageous. 

Utilitarian (yutilité ridin), sb. and a. 1781, 
[f. UTILITY + -ARIAN.] A. sb. An adherent of 
utilitarianism; one who considers utility the 
standard of whatever is good for man; 
loosely, a person devoted to mere utility or 
material interests. 

I thought they had more sense than to secede 
from Christianity to become Utilitarians 1821, 

B. adj. 1. Of philosophy, principles, ete.: 
Based upon utility; spec. that regards the 
greatest good or happiness of the greatest 
number as the chief consideration or rule of 
morality 1802. b. Of, pertaining, or relating 
to utility or mere material interests 1830. 
C. More useful than beautiful, made, ete., 
primarily for utility 1847. 2. Of persons: 
Believing in or supporting utilitarianism; 
also, preferring mere utility to beauty or 
amenity 1802. 3. Of times: Marked or cha- 
racterized by prevalence of utilitarian doc- 
trine, principles, or views 1828. 

1. The u. doctrine is, that happiness is. the only 
thing desirable, as an end MILL. b. ing from 
the picturesque or romantic, to the u. view of this 
tree 1859. c. All exceedingly u., well kept, stiff, 
and disagreeable 1847. 3. In these hard, un- 
believing u. days CARLYLE. 

Utilitarianism (yutilité"riüniz'm). 1827. 
If. prec. + -IsM.] Utilitarian doctrine, prin- 
ciples, theories, or practices; spec. in 
Philos., the doctrine that the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number should be the 
guiding principle of conduct. 

A life. .of sordid godless U. 1827. U., therefore, 
could only attain its end by the general cultiva- 
tion of nobleness of character MILL. 

Utility (yutiliti. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
utilité — L. utilitas, al-, f. utilis useful; sce 
UTILE, Arx. ] 1. The fact, quality, or charac- 
ter of being useful; fitness for a purpose; 
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usefulness, serviceableness. b. In the phr. 
Of (great, no, etc.) utility 1440. c. Philos. The 
ability or capacity of a person, action, or 
thing to satisfy the needs or gratify the de- 
sires of the majority, or of the human race as 
a whole 1751. 12. Personal convenience or 
profit -1752. 3. A useful thing or feature; a 
use. Chiefly in pl. 1483. b. Pol. Econ. An 
object that can satisfy a human need 1848. 
4. Short for u. actor, etc. (see 5) 1885. 5. attrib. 
passing into adj, a. U. actor, an actor of 
the smallest speaking-parts in a play; u. 
man, a u. actor, also (U.S.) an all-round sub- 
stitute at base-ball. b. Of a dog, fowl, ete.: 
That is bred or kept for some useful object as 
dist. from purposes of display, show, etc. 
1877. 

1. The u. of Prayer for the Dead HOBBES. The 
circular court is a picturesque thought, but with- 
out meaning or u. H. WALPOLE. C. The creed 
which accepts as the foundation of morals, U., 
or the Greatest Happiness Principle MILL. 2. 
This is ayenst your prosperite and utilite CAX- 
TON. 3. Of several of his creatures, whereof men. . 
make some uses, they shall hereafter discover 
other utilities BoYLE. Heinzman wanted the 
improvements. .sold as a public u. to the highest 
bidder S. E. WHITE. Also pl. — public utilities 
(PUBLIC d. I. 2). b. A good or n. is anything 
which can satisfy a human want 1904. 4. She was 
Plaving u., that is to say, going on for anything 


Utilize (yü-tiloiz), v. 1807. - Fr. uliliser 
(1792) — It. utilizzare, f. utile; see UTILE, 
k.] trans. To make useful, turn to ac- 
count. So Utilizable a. Utilization. 
Utilizer, 

Utmost (v:tmo"st, most), a. and sb. [OE. 
imest, var. of ülemest, f. üt, üle + nest; 
see OUT adv., -MOsT.] I. 1. Situated, dwelling, 
etc., farthest from the centre; most external 
or remote; outermost, uttermost. b. Reach- 
ing furthest; of greatest length, extent, ete. 
1709. 2. Of the greatest or highest degree; of 
the largest amount, etc.; extreme ME. 3. 
Latest in order or time; last, final. Now rare. 
1460. 

1. The u. extremities of the north of Britain 
1729. b. All. .that I could reach with my u. sight. 
and keenest listening was still KINGLAKE. 3. In 
these sad words she spent her vtmost breath 
SPENSER. 

II. absol. and as sb. I. That which is most 
outward, distant, or remote; the farthest 
part of something. arch. OE. 2. That which 
is greatest or of the highest degree; the ut- 
most point, extreme limit or degree (0f some- 
thing) 1472. b. With possessive adjs.: The 
highest, greatest, or best of one's ability, 
powers, etc. Often with do. 1611, 3. The 
end, finish, or issue of something. Now rare. 
1603. 4. T'o the u., to the extreme (of one's 
power, etc.) 1450. 5. At the u. (tal u.), at the 
most; taking the highest possible estimate 
1618. 

1. A City. .on the u. of the ridge of a hill 1615. 2. 
Thinking the vtmost of their force to trie SPEN- 
SER. b. To rally " all one's little U. into one 
Discourse 1660. 3. Meas. for M. II. i. 36. 4. The 
wrath off God is come on them, even to the 
vtmost TINDALE I Thess, 2:10. 5. The Modern 
Age of Men at the u. is not 80. 1722. 

Utopia (yutó"-pii). 1551. [- mod. L. Utopia 
*no-place', f. Gr. o not + 7ózos place; see 
-1A'.] 1. An imaginary island, depicted by 
Sir Thomas More as enjoying a perfect social, 
legal, and political system. b. transf. Any 
imaginary or indeflnitely-remote region, 
country, or locality 1610. 2. A place, state, 
or condition ideally perfect in respect of 
politics, laws, customs, and conditions 1613. 
b. An impossibly ideal scheme, esp. for 
social improvement 1734. 

1. b. Ignorant where this River rises,. whether 
in Asia, in Africa, or in U. 1684. 2. b. Averse to 
all enthusiasm, mysticism, utopias, and supersti- 
tion LECKY. 

Utopian (yutó"piin), a. and sb. 1551. [- 
mod. L. Ufopianus (More, 1516); see prec., 
-AN.] A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to the ima- 
ginary island of Utopia or its people. tb. 
Nowhere existing —1689. 2, Impracticably 
ideal; of impossible and visionary perfec- 
tion, esp. in respect of politics, social 
organization, ete. 1613. 3. Indulging in im- 
practicably ideal projects for social welfare, 
ete.; believing in or aiming at the perfecting 
of polity or social conditions 1597. 
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1, b. In certain intermundane spaces and U, 
regions without the world 1678. 2. When he was 
laying out so magnificent, charitable, and philo- 
sophic an U. villa H. WALPOLE. An U.sketchofa 
perfect government 1798. 3. You are. a Theo- 
retical Common-wealthsman, an U. Dreamer 
COWLEY. 

B. sb. 1. A native or inhabitant of Utopia; a. 
dweller in some Utopia 1551. 2. One who 
conceives or proposes schemes for the per- 
fecting of social and political conditions; an 
advocate of visionary reform 1873. 

2. Utopians who are equally ignorant of capital, 
labour, or hard work 1887. Hence Uto-pianism, 
Uto:pianize v. (rans. to render U. U-topism = 
UTOPIANISM. U'topist = sense 5 

Utraquist (yü:trükwist), sb. and a. 1836, 
[- mod.L. Utraquista, f. L. ulraque each, 
both, in the phr, sub utraque specie under 
each kind; see -IST.] A. sb. Hisl. = CALIXTIN 
1. B. adj. Hist. Belonging to the Utraquists; 
insisting on Communion in both kinds 1894, 
So U-traquism, the doctrine of the Utra- 
quists. 

Utrecht (yd-trekt, i-trext). 1848. The 
name of a Dutch town and province, used 
attrib. in U. velvet, a strong thick kind of 
plush used in upholstery. 

Utricle' (ya-trik’l). 1731. [~ Fr. utricule, 
or L. UTRICULUS'.] 1, Bof. A small sae or 
bladder-shaped body; a bottle-shaped part. 
2. Anat. and Biol. A small cell, sac, or blad- 
der-like process 1822. b. The larger of two 
sacs in the membranous labyrinth of the 
ear 1837. 3. gen. A small bladder-like body; a 
globule 1858. So Utri-cular a.' of the nature 
of or resembling a u.; composed of utricles or 
small bladders. 

Uttricle*. 1801. [- Fr. utricule, or L. 
UrRICULUS*.] Anat. A small cul-de-sac in the 
prostatie portion of the urethra in man; the 
prostatic vesicle. 

Utricular (yutrikiláa), a.* 1827. |f. L. 
UTRICULUS* + -ar’.] Of or pertaining to the 
uterus or abdomen; uterine. 

Utricularia (vutrikigles ria). Pl. -iz (i). 
1753. [mod.L., f. UTRICULUS', See -ARY! 3.] 
Bot. A genus of scrophularinceous plants, 
bearing small bladders at the margins of the 
leaves; bladderwort, hooded (water) milfoil; 
a species or plant of this. 

Utriculus (yutri-kinlis). 1753. [L. 
of uter leathern bottle or bag; see 
1. Bot. = UTRIOLE! 1. 2. Anat. 
2 b. 1847. 

Utri-culus.“ 1848. [L., dim. of uterus 
UTERUS; see -CULUS.] Anat. = U'TRICLE*, 

Utriform (yi-trifgam), a. rare. 1800. [- 
mod. L. utriformis (Mayne), f. L. wiris, uter 
bag, bottle, etc.; see -FoRM.] Shaped like à 
leathern bottle. 

Utrum (yatrim). Obs. or Hist. ME. 
[AFr., AL. utrum (XII) = L. ulrum, n. sing. 
of wer which, whether.] A writ authorizing 
the holding of an assize to decide the status 
of a property. Usu. assize of ulrum. 

Utter (tox) sb. 1853. [See quot.] Mech. 
pl. Irregular marks made on a surface by the 
vibration or too great pressure of a tool. 

Fine lines or stris, also called ‘utters’, . from the 
sound emitted by the work when in vibration 
against the tool 1879. 

Utter (v-toz), a. [OE. wer(r)a. ülira, com- 
par. formation (see -ER?) on dt OUT adv., 
corresp. to OFris. ull(e)ra, ütera, MDu. ütere 
(Du. uiter), OHG. üzaro (G. äusser); for 
shortening of à cf. udder.] 1. That is farther 
out than another; forming the exterior part 
or outlying portion; exterior, outward, exter- 
nal; also, indefinitely remote. Now only 
poet. exc. in u. bur, barrister (taken after 1600 
to mean a junior counsel pleading outside the 
bar in laweourts, as distinguished from & 
K. C. within it: see Ban sb. III. 3, BAR- 
RISTER). b. With partitive words, as end, 
part, side. Now rare. ME. 12. = OUTER a. 2. 
—1450. 13. OUTWARD a. 4. —1593. 

I. The kyngis cote, vndir his vttir garnement 
1435. Cast that vnprophetable servaunt into viter 
dercknes TINDALE Matt. 25:30. 3. Lyke the 
Geometritians, they square about poynts and 
lynesand the vtter shew of things NASHE. 

II. 1. Going to the utmost point; extreme, 
absolute, complete, total. Freq. of destruc- 
tion, ruin, etc. late ME. b. Of answers, 
decisions, etc.: Unqualified, decisive, defi- 
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nite 1456. c. Of darkness, etc.; Complete, 
absolute 1596. 2. Of persons: That is such to 
an absolute degree; out-and-out, complete, 
‘perfect’. late ME. b. In affected use: In- 
describably beautiful, intense, or æsthetic 
1881. 

1. The viter losse of all the Realme SHAKS. Two 
Things which were his u. Aversion PRIOR. b. This 
is my viter minde and will, That etc.] 1500. The 
u. refusal of the..regiments to march farther 
CLARENDON. c. They blew out their lights. , and 
left the knight in u. darkness Scorr. 2. The 
u. enemye 1555. Ye be u. strangers to me 
BUNYAN. b. Are they not quite too all-but?. . 
They are indeed jolly u. W. S. GILBERT. Hence 
U'tterness (rare). 

Utter (v-toa), v. late ME. I- MDu. eren 
(Du. uileren) drive away, speak, show, make 
known OFris, ütia, ütria, MLG. ũtern turn 
out, sell, speak, demonstrate, with assim. to 
UTTER d.; prob. introduced partly as a term 
of commeree.] I. fl. trans. To put (goods, 
wares, etc.) forth or upon the market; to 
vend, sell —1863. 2. To give currency to 
(money, coin, etc.); esp. to pass or circulate 
(forged coin, notes, etc.), as legal tender. 
Also absol. 1483. 3. To put or thrust forth, 
shoot or urge out; to discharge, emit, eject. 
Now dial. 1536. 

1, Booksellers were..prohibited from uttering 
Tindale's translation of the Bible 1863. 2. To u. 
or cause Lo be uttered false mony knowing it to be 
false 1602. absol. The punishment of forging, 
uttering, and the like 1863. 

II. I. To give vent to (joy, ete.) in sound; to 
burst out with (a cry, ete.); to give out in an 
audible voice. late ME. b. With advs., esp. 
forth 1594. 2. To give utterance to (words, 
speech, to.). late ME. b. To give expression 
to, put in words, describe (thoughts, a sub- 
ject, theme, ete.); to speak of or about 1449. 
c. With clause as obj. 1449. 13. To disclose or 
reveal (something unknown, secret, or 
hidden); to declare, divulge 1677. 4, refl. To 
express oneself in words 1600. 5, intr, To 
exercise the faculty of speech; to speak. late 
ME. b. Of words, ete.: To be spoken; to 
undergo utterance. rare. 1897. 

1. A shout. .sweet As from blest voices, uttering 
joy Miur. 2. While he was uttering the words of 


Consecration HOBBES. b. His heart will worke 
iniquitie,..to vtter errour against the Lord 
Isaiah 6. 7] dire change, Hateful to u. 
Miur. c. Then didst thou vtter, I am yours for 


euer SHAKS. 3. With what gravity..his Tongue 
and Pen uttered Heavenly Mysteries WALTON. 
4. transf. An excellent Musician. .eannot u, him- 
self upon a defective instrument 1648, 5. My 
trembling was so great. .that I could not u. 1774. 
b. Wishes that cannot be understood, and words 
that will not u. 1857. 

Utterable (»torüb'l, a. 1581. If. prec. + 
-ABLE.] fl. That may be disposed of by sale 
-1611. 2. That can be said; expressible in 
words 1648. Hence Utterabi-lity. 

Utterance' (p-toráns). late ME. If. as prec. 
+ -ANOE.] +l. The disposal of goods, etc. 
by sale or barter—1632. 2. The action of utter- 
ing with the voice; vocal expression; speak- 
ing, speech. To give ultterance to, to express 
in words, 1456. b. transf. Musical or visible 
expression 1602. 3. The faculty or power of 
Speech; manner of speaking 1474. 4. That 
which is uttered; a spoken (or written) state- 
mont, or expression; an articulated sound 

2. Oftetymes they selle as welle theyr scilence as 
theyr vtterance CAXTON, 3. Because God has not 
bestow'd on them the gift of u. DRYDEN. The 
King's difficult u. rendered his addresses. . pain- 
ful to himself and the Parliament 1828, 4. To 
hear a whole series and river of the most memor- 
able utterances CARLYLE. 

U-tterance*, Now literary or arch. late 
ME. [- (with assim. to UTTER a.) (O)Fr. 
outrance, toullrance OUTRANCE.] To the u., to 
the last extremity; to the bitter end. Freq. 
with fight, etc. 

Come Fate into the Lyst, And champion me to 
th’ vtterance SHAKS. Twill fight him to the u. 
upon this quarrel SOUTHEY. 

Utterer (v-toroi). 1509. lf. UTTER v. + 
TERM] fl. A seller, vendor —1653. b. One 
who utters counterfeit coin, ete. 1731. 2. One 
Who utters, speaks, or expresses in language 
1509. tb. A revealer —1590. 

b. The coiners manufacture, and the utterers buy 
and distribute 1887. 2. Falsehood. -brings dis- 
honour on its u. 1785. b. The vtterer of which 
conspiracie was one White HOLINSHED. 
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U'tterest, a. Now rare. ME. It. UTTER d. 
+ or.] fil. Most remote, furthest —1491, 
2. = Utmost a. I. 2. late ME. 13. Last, final 
—1470. 4. absol. or as sb, ta. = Utmost II. 2, 
2 b. 1577. b. To the u. = To the utmost. late 


ME. 

2. The u. fool. In all the universe 1873. 

Utterless (v'tozlés), a. 1643. [t. UTTER v. + 
-LESS.] Incapable of being uttered; unutter- 
able. b. Inexpressible 1832. 

Utterly (n:toili), adv. ME. If. UTTER a. 
*-LY*] fl. Sincerely, outspokenly —1559. 
2. In a complete or utter manner; altogether, 
entirely; fully, out-and-out. late ME. b. 
Freq. with verbs of perishing, refusal, etc. 
late ME. c. Qualifying adjs. (esp. with words 
implying negation, defect or opposition). late 


Uttermost (v-toxmo*st, -most), a. ME. If. 
as prec. + -MosT.] 1, Farthest out or off; 
remotest. b. Greatest in extent; longest 
(rare) 1586. 2. Extreme ME. 13. Last in time; 
final —1600. b. Last of a series, store, etc.; 
usu. in w. farthing 1553. 4. absol, = UT- 
most II. ME. 

1. From the u, parts of the Earth HOBBES. b. 
The vttermost time presupposed in it, should be. 
but one day SIDNEY. 2. Ás they will answere. . 
for the same att their u. perilles 1544. A voice of 
u. joy WORDSW. 3. To the vttermost dayes of my 
lyf MALORY. b. Thou shalt by no meanes come 
out thence, till thou hast payd the vttermost 
farthing Matt. 5:26. 4. Ile. .seeke to effect it to 
my vttermost SHAKS. To withstand the stranger 
to the u, FREEMAN, 

Utu (ütü). New Zealand. 1840. E- Maori, 
= requital.) Satisfaction, price paid for 
injuries received. 

Uva (yü-và). 1070. Pl. uve (yii-vi). [= L. 
uva grape, uvula, etc.) 1. Bot. A grape or 
raisin; a grape-like fruit. 2. U. ursi, the 
bearberry, Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, a trailing 
plant furnishing an astringent tonic 1753. b. 
Med. (An infusion of) bearberry leaves 1806. 

Uvarovite (uvrm'róvoit). 1837. [Named 
after Count S. S. Uvarov; see -ITE 2 b.] Min. 
An emerald-green variety of garnet. 

Uvea (yü-vià). 1525. [med.L., f. L. uva 
Uva.] Amat. t1. The posterior coloured sur- 
face or choroid coat of the eye 1797. 2. A 
layer of pigmented cells forming the posterior 
covering of the iris; the choroid, iris, and 
ciliary body, forming the vascular tunic of 
the eye 1745. Hence U-veal a. Uveitis 
(yüvtoi:tis), inflammation of the u. 

Uvula (yüviüli). late ME. [- late L. 
uvula, dim. of L. uva; see UVA, -ULE.] Anat. 
The conical fleshy prolongation hanging 
from the middle of the pendent margin of the 
soft palate in man and some other primates. 
b. A small eminence forming the apex of the 
trigone, and projecting into the urethral 
orifice 1835. c. A lobe or triangular elevation 
between the two tonsils of the cerebellum 
1848. Hence U-vulatome, U. vulotome, an 
instrument for cutting or removing the u. 
Uvula-tomy, -o‘tomy. 

Uvular (yi-viilia), a. (sb.). 1843. (t. 
UVULA + -AR'.] 1, Pertaining or belonging to 
the uvula. 2. Phonetics. Produced by vibra- 
tion of the uvula 1873. b. as sb, A uvular 
consonant 1884. 

2. The u. trill in French Paris 1873. Hence 
U-vularly adv. with a thick utterance, as when 
the uvula is unduly long. 

Uvularia (yaviulé"rià). 1829. [mod.L., f. 
late L. UVULA. See -ary! g.] Bot, One or 
other species of Uvularia, a liliaceous genus 
typical of the family Uvularew of melan- 
thaceous plants. 

Uvulitis (yüviüloitis). 1848. [f. UVULA + 
-mis.] Path. Inflammation of the uvula. 

Uxorial (bse ria), a. 1800. (f. L. uzor 
wife; see -IAL. In sense 2 var. of UXORIOUS.] 
1. Of or pertaining to a wife or wives. 
2. = Uxoriovs a. 2. 1853. 

1. The rather generous u. laws of Islam 1896. 

Uxoricide! (vks6*-risoid). 1860. U. L. uror 
wife; see -CIDE 1.] One who murders his wife. 

Uxo-ricide®, 1854. [f. L. uzor wife; see 
-CIDE 2.] The murder of one's wife. 

Uxorious (»kso*rios) a. 1598. lf. L. 
ucoriosus (f. uxor wife) + -ovs.] 1. Dotingly 
or submissively fond of a wife; devotedly 
attached to a wife. 2. Of actions, etc.: 
Marked or characterized by excessive 


VACANCY 


"Re Eifeminato and Uy Magis 

" and U. trates, govern'd and 
overswaid at home under a Feminine usurpation 
Miur. Hence Uxorrious-ly adv., -ness. 


V 


V (vi), the 22nd letter of the modern English 
and the 20th of the ancient Roman alphabet, 
was in the latter an adoption of the early 
Greek vowel-symbol V, now also represented 
by U and Y, but in Latin was employed also 
with the value of the Greek digamma, viz. 
(w), to which it corresponds phonologically. 
Under the Empire, the semi-vocalic sound 
gradually changed to a bilabial consonant, 
and finally became the labio-dental voiced 
open consonant (spirant) now denoted by 
Ed letter in English and various other 


languages. 

The use of v in English first became estab- 
lished with the influx of French words into 
literature, and it is subsequently used freely 
in native words as wellas in those of Latin or 
other origin. It had a double function, like 
U (ad. v.), until in the 17th century u and v 
were finally distinguished as vowel and 
consonant symbols; even in the 19th century 
words beginning with either letter continued 
to form one series in some dictionaries, and 
this arrangement survives still in some 
catalogues. 

Elision of v when not initial has taken place 
extensively in dialects. In standard English 
this is represented by such words as hawk, 
head, lark, lord, and is specially indicated in a 
few archaic or poetic forms, as e'en even, e'er 
ever, ne'er never, o'er over. 

I. 1. The letter or its name, 2. Used with ref. to 
the shape of the letter; an object haying this 
shape; a V-shaped, acute-angled formation; also 
attrib., freq. in the sense ‘shaped like the letter V*; 
v. neck, à neck (as of a dress) cut in front in the 
shape ofa letter V. 3. Used to denote serial order, 
as V Battery, MS. V, or as a symbol of some thing 


n. 
II. The Roman numeral symbol for: Five (tor 
) V-apot, V-note, a five-dollar note. 


TII. Abbrevialions. a. Of various Latin words or 
phrases: v, = verso the back of the leaf, versus 
against, vide see; v.g. = verbi gratia. b. Of 
English words and phrases; V. = various proper 
names as Victoria, Vincent, ete.; the chemical 
symbol of Vanadium; v. = verb, verse, vision 
(in Med.) volt, etc.; very (as v.g. very Eoo 
v.h.e. very highly commended, ete.); V.A. = 
Vicar-Apostolic; V.C. = Victoria Cross; v.d, = 
various dates; V.M. = Virgin Mary; V.P. = 
Vice-President; v.r, = variant or various reading; 
VS. = veterinary surgeon, c. In music an 
abbrev. of various Italian words, as verte turn, 
violino violin, voce voice, volta time, 

Vac (væk). 1709. Abbreviation (chiefly in 
University colloq. use) of VACATION sb. 

Vacancy (vé"künsi) 1580, |f. next (see 
-ANOY) or — late and med.L. vacantia, f. 
vacani-; see next.) I. 1. = VACATION 2. Also 
in pl. Now arch. 12. Temporary freedom 
from business or some usual occupation 
-1775. tb. Unoccupied time; leisure 1050. 
te. An interval of leisure 1748. 3. The state 
or condition of being unoccupied ; absence of 
occupation; idleness; inactivity. Now rare. 
1615. fb. Freedom from mental preoccupa- 
tion —1856. 

3. Nor does the v. of a Bath life suit complaints 
1782. b. The fishers. . whistle o'er their lazy task 
In happy v. 1856. 

II. fi. An unoccupied period or interval; a 
time of absence of some activity —1663. 2. 
The fact or condition of an office or post 
being, becoming, or falling vacant; an 
occasion or occurrence of this 1607. 3. A 
vacant or unoccupied office, post, or dignity 


1693. 

1. Twel. V. v. i. 90, 2. The V. of a Bishoprick 
1726. The v. among the Chancery taxing masters 
1896, 3. How could there be an election without 
à y.? MACAULAY. 

III. I. Empty or void space 1602. 2. A 
vacant, unfilled, or unoceupied space; an 
open space between objects or things, or in a 
row or series; a breach, gap, or opening 1052. 
b. transf. A blank, gap, or deficiency 1759. 3. 


VACANT 


The state or condition of being vacant, 
empty, or unoccupied; emptiness 1788. 
b. Lack of intelligence; inanity; vacuity 
1841. 

1. You bend your eye on vacancie, And with the 
incorporall ayre do hold discourse SHAKS. 3. He 
contemplated with horror the v. and solitude of 
the city GIBBON. 

Vacant (vé-künt), a. ME. [In early use 
(O) Fr. vacant; in xvi taken in afresh — L. 
vacans, vacant-, pr. pple. of vacare be empty 
or unoccupied; see -ANT.] 1. Of a benefice, 
office, position, etc.: Not filled, held, or 
occupied. 2, Devoid of all material contents 
Or accessories; empty, void. late ME. b. 
Devoid of an occupant; not taken up by any 
one 1599. c. Of land, houses, etc.: Unin- 
habited, unoccupied, untenanted. Also of a 
room: Not in use, disengaged. 1518. Also 
transf. in v. possession. d. Marked by the 
absence of life, activity, or sound 1791. 3. 
With of: Devoid or destitute of, entirely 
lacking or free from something. late ME. 4. 
Ot time: Free from or unoccupied with affairs, 
business or customary work; leisure 1531. 
fb. Of persons: At leisure; also, having 
nothing or little to do —1782. c. Characterized 
by or arising or proceeding from absence of 
occupation, leisure, or idleness; undisturbed 
by business or work. Now rare. 1615. 5. Of 
the mind or brain: Devoid of or unoccupied 
with thought or reflection. Chiefly poet. 1579. 
6. Characterized by, proceeding from, or 
exhibiting absence of intelligence or thought; 
inane 1712. 

2. Instant to his aid The Goddess hasted, to his v. 
hand His vap restored COWPER., b. To see the v. 
chair, And think ‘How good! how kind! and he is 
gone' TENNYSON. d. The stillness of the v. night 
COWPER. 3. A company of select friends, v. of 
business, and full of chearfulness 1663. 4. The 
Memory relieves the Mind in her v. Moments 
ADDISON, c. An idle and v. life 1866. 5. The loud 
laugh that spoke the v. mind GOLDSM. 6. Yet 
piye ever has a v, stare COWPER, Hence Va'cant- 
y ve 

Vacate (viké!-t, U.S. vél’ke't), v. 1643. [- 
vacat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. vacare be empty or 
unoccupied; see -ATE*.] I. trans. To make 
void in law; to annul or cancel. b. transf. To 
deprive of force, efficacy, or value; to render 
inoperative. Now Obs. or rare. 1655. 2. To 
make or render (a post or position) vacant; 
to deprive of an occupant or holder 1697. b. 
To leave (an office, position, etc.) vacant by 
death, resignation, or retirement; to give up, 
relinquish, or resign the holding or possession. 
of. Also absol. 1812. 3. To leave or withdraw 
from (a place, seat, etc.); to quit or give up 
1791. 

1. Such omission. . will not v. the contract 1817. 
2. As a Garter was vacated by the death of Lord 
Strafford 1697, 3. I have determined. to re- 
move him to the berth Riley has vacated 1856, 

Vacation (vüké'Jon, U.S, ve'ké!-fon). late 
ME. I- (O)Fr. vacation or L. vacatio, -n, f. 
as prec.; see -ION.] I. 1. Freedom, release, or 
rest from some occupation, business, or 
activity. b. Without const. Freedom or 
respite from work, ete.; time of rest or 
leisure. late ME. 2. A period during which 
there is a formal suspension of activity; one 
or other part of the year during which the 
normal functions of law-courts, universities, 
or schools are suspended; holidays 1456. b. 
A holiday (chiefly U.S.) 1878. 3. ta. A state 
or period characterized by the intermission or. 
absence of something —1711. b. A state or 
period of inactivity 1644. 4. A time of free- 
dom or respite 1614. 

1. What vacacion had they from the warres? 
1581, 2. In the Easter V. we went for a short 
walking tour in Norfolk 1904, attrib. At a V. 
Exercise in the Colledge MILT. 3. a. Sleep's a V. 
of our Pow'rs 1711. 4. Let. a V. from Labour be 
given him 1748. 

II. The fact of an office or post becoming 
or being vacant; the time during which the 
vacancy lasts —1709. 

III. The action of vacating, of leaving (or 
being left) vacant or unoccupied 1876. 

Hence Vacation v. infr. (U. S.), to take a v. or 
holiday; to pass one's v. 1896. 

Vaccary (ve-kiri). Now Hist. 1471. [- 
med. I. vaccaría, f. L. vacca cow; see -ARY!.] 
A (ders where cows are kept or pastured; a 

farm, 
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Vaccinal (ve-ksinal, veksoi-nal), a. 1888. 
[f. VACCINE + -AL' 1; cf. Fr. vaccinal, perh. 
partly the source.] Of, pertaining to, or 
connected with vaccine or vaccination. 

Vaccinate (væksine't), v. 1803. (I. 
VACCINE sb. + -ATE*. Cf. Fr. vacciner (a1803).] 
1. trans. To inoculate with the virus of cow- 
pox as a protection against small-pox. b. 
transf. To inoculate with à virus 1904. 2, intr. 
To perform or practise vaccination 1837. 

Vaccination (vmksinz^fon) 1800. f. 
VACCINATE + -ION; see -ATION. Cf. Fr. 
vaccination (a1803).] The action or practice 
of inoculating with vaccine matter as a 
preventative of small-pox. b. Inoculation 
with a virus 1891. 
attrib. as v. act, law, scar. Hence Vaccina*- 
tionist. 

Vaccinator (ve'ksiné'tos). 1808. [f. as 
prec. + -OR2. Cf. Fr. vaccinateur.] I. One who 
performs, practises, or advocates vaccination. 
2. An instrument used in performing vaccina- 
tion 1875. 

Vaccine (vie-ksin, -in), sb. 1846. [subst. 
use of next. Cf. Fr. vaccin (1812) vaccine 
matter, vaccine (1800) cowpox, vaccination.] 
Vaccine matter used in vaccination. b. A 
preparation of some virus used for the pur- 
pose of inoculation 1894, 

Vaccine (va*ksin, in), a. 1799. [= L. 
vaccinus, as used in mod. L. variole vaccine 
cowpox (E. Jenner, 1798), virus vaccinus 
virus of cowpox used in vaccination; f. 
vacca cow; see -INE'.] I. V. disease, pock = 
Cow-Pox. b. Appearing in or characteristic 
of the disease of cow-pox 1800. 2. V. lymph, 
matter, virus, the characteristic virus of 
cow-pox (obtained directly or from human 
subjects) which is employed in vaccination 
1799. 3. V. inoculation = VACCINATION 1799. 
b. Connected with vaccination 1812. 4. 
Derived from, pertaining or relating to, 
cows 1804. 

4. We have milk. butter, cheese. All this is v. 
matter, 1804. 

Vaccinia (veksi-nia). 


1803. [mod.L., f. 


L. vaccinus VACCINE d.; see Al.] Path. 
Cow-pox. 
Vaccinist (vs-ksinist). 1847. (Cf. anti- 


vaccinist 1822.) If. VACCINE sb. or a. + -IST.] 
A vaecinator; a supporter or advocate of 
vaccination. 

lVaccinium (yeksi-nidm). — 1706. IL. 
vaccinium blueberry.) Bot. a. A large genus 
of plants, chiefly belonging to the northern 
hemisphere, many species of which bear 
edible berries. b. One or other species of this 
genus; spec, a bilberry. 

Vacillant (ve-silint), a. 1521. [- L. 
vacillans, -ant-, pr. pple. of vacillare; see 
next, -ANT. Cf. (O)Fr. vacillant.] 1. Un- 
certain, hesitating, wavering. 2. Ent. Un- 
steady; swaying readily 1860. Hence 
Va-cillancy (now rare), vacillation. 

Vacillate (ve-sile't), v. 1597. [= vaciliat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. vacillare sway, totter, 
after (O)Fr. vaciller; see -ATE*.] 1. intr. To 
swing or sway unsteadil o be in unstable 
equilibrium: to stagger. b. To hover doubt- 
fully 1841. 2. To alternate or waver between 
different opinions or courses of action 1623. 

1. When a spheroid. . turns upon an axis which is 
not permanent. .it is always liable to shift and v. 


from one axis to another 1802. 2. He may.. 
tremble, but he must not v. RUSKIN. 
Va-cillating, ppl. a. 1814. f. prec. + 


-ING*.] 1. Of persons: Given to vacillation. 
2. Of conduct, ete.: Marked by vacillation 
1828. 3. Of things: a. Varying, changeful. b. 
Unsteady, swaying. 1822. 

2. The v. expression of a mind unable to con- 
centrate itself strongly 1863. Hence Va-cillat- 
ingly adv. 

Vacillation (viesilé'-fon). late ME. I- L. 
vacillatio, n, f. vacillat-; see VACILLATE, 
-ION. Of. Fr. vacillation.] 1. The action or 
quality of alternating or wavering in respect 
of opinion or conduct; hesitation, uncer- 
tainty;aninstance of this. 2. The action or an 
act of swaying or swinging unsteadily to and. 
fro 1632. 

1. Christopher Smart, with whose unhappy v. of 
mind he..sympathised BOSWELL. The agents.. 
were shocked at the vacillations of their own 
Cabinets 1828. 


VACUUM 


Vacillatory (vesilütóri), a. 1734. f. 
VACILLATE + -ORY*.] 1. Marked by vacilla- 
tion. 2. Of persons: Tending to vacillate 
1854. 

tVa-cuate, v. 1572. [- racuat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. vacuare, f. vaccus empty ; see -ATE?.] 
trans. = EVACUATE v. 1, 4, 5. 1765. 

fVacua-tion. 1590. [- late and med.L, 
vacualio, on-, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] = 
EVACUATION 1 a, b. —1721. 

Vacuity (kit. 1541. [= (Or. 
vacuilé or L. vacuitas, f. vacuus empty; see 
-ITY.] I. I. Absolute emptiness of space; 
complete absence of matter 1546. 2, Empti- 
ness consisting in the absence of solid or 
liquid matter 1579. b. Complete emptiness in 
respect of things or persons 1660. c. The fact 
of being unfilled or unoccupied 1664. 3. fig. 
The quality or fact of being empty, in 
various fig. senses; esp. emptiness as a con- 
dition or state having a kind of real existence 
1603. 4, Complete absence of ideas; vacancy 
of mind or thought 1594. 5. Complete absence 
or lack of something, or tfreedom or exemp- 
tion from something 1601. 6. Lack of occupa- 
tion; idleness 1817. 

1. There is no voidnesse or v. in nature HOL- 
LAND. 2. b. Sunbeams. Jost themselves in the v. 
of the vaults Scorr, 3. The emptiness, v., and no 
worth of man FLORIO. Thou all-sufficient art, 
and I Am nothing but v. 1711. 4. The mental v. of 
the savage 1885. 

II. 1. A hollow or enclosed space empty of 
matter; esp. a small internal cavity or 
interstice of this kind in a solid body 1541. 
b. A cosmic space empty of matter 1643, 2. 
An empty space left or contrived in some- 
thing 1624. b. An open space, gap, or interval 
left between or among things (rare) 1658. e, 
An empty space due to the disappearance or 
absence of some special thing 1822. 3. fig. An 
emptiness, an empty space, a blank 1631, 4. 
An empty or inane thing 1648. 

1. b. That seat soon failing, [he] meets A vast 
vacuitie Mr. 2. b. The Scots and Picts.. 
rushed with redoubled violence into this v. 
BURKE. 3. A filling of all former vacuities, 
a supplying of all emptinesses in our souls 
DONNE. 

Vacuole (vakiu,ó"l). 1853. [~ Fr. vacuole 
(Dujardin), dim. f. L. vacuus empty.) 1. A 
small cavity or vesicle in organic tissue or 
protoplasm, freq. containing some fluid. 2. 
An empty or open space (in à comet) 1881. 
So Va-cuolar a. of, pertaining to or of the 
nature of A v. or vacuoles 1852. Va-cuolated 
ppl. a. rendered vacuolar; modified or 
altered by vacuolation. Vacuola:tion, the 
formation of vacuoles, change to a vacuolar 
state. 

Vacuous (vækiu,əs), a. 1655. [f. L. vacuus 
empty + -ous.] 1, Empty of matter; not 
occupied or filled with anything solid or 
tangible. b. Empty of air or gas; in which a 
vacuum has been produced 1669. 2, Empty of 
ideas; unintelligent; expressionless 1848. 3. 
Devoid of content or substance 1870. 4. 
Unoccupied, idle, indolent 1872. 

1. The water..is not able to fill it, hence a V. 
space must be formed in the cell TYNDALL. 2. À 
V., solemn..Snob THACKERAY, 4. Many rich 


people. Jead such mean and v. lives 1897. 
a'cuous-ly adv., -ness. 
Vacuum -k, ng. Pl. vacua, 


vacuums. 1550. [L. vacuum, mod. subst. 
use of n. sing. of vacuus empty, repr. 
Aristotle's 2 xevóv ‘the empty’, defined as 
ronos torepnuévos oúparos ‘place bereft of body '. 
1. Emptiness of space; space unoccupied by 
matter. Now rare or Obs. 2. A space entirely 
empty of matter 1607. b. A space empty of 
air, esp. one from which the air has been 
artificially withdrawn 1652. 3, An empty 
space; a portion of space (left) unoccupied or 
unfilled with the usual or natural contents 
1589. 

2. There are objections against a plenum, and 
objections against a vacuum; yet one of them 
must..be true JOHNSON. b. Count Rumford 
proved the passage of heat through a Torricellian 
V., that is, the space left at the top of a barometer 
by the mercury falling 1829. 3. fig. They filled up 
the v. of the unrecorded past GROTE. 

attrib. and Comb.: v.-brake, a form of steam- 
operated brake used on railways; -cleaner, an 
apparatus for removing dust, etc., by suction: 
-flask, a flask with two walls separated by a 
vacuum, the existence of which keeps the contents 
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of the inner ocenianie at their original tempera- 
ture for a considerable period; -gauge, a con- 
trivance for testing the pressure consequent on 
the production of a v.; -pan, a large closed 
metallic retort, so connected with an exhausting 
apparatus that a partial v. is formed within; used 
in sugar manufacture for boiling down syrup; 
-pump, a pump for producing a v.: tube, a tu 
from whieh the gas has been exhausted, or in 
which the gas pressure is less than normal, as the 
bulb of an electric incandescent light or a wireless 
valve; -valve, a safety-valve opening inwards 
(cf. SAFETY-VALVE 1). 

1Vade, var. of FADE v. —1678. 

Seize the short Ioyes then, ere they v. MARVELL. 

Vade-mecum (ved mi-kóm). Also vade 
mecum. 1629. [- Fr. (XVI) — mod.L. vade- 
mecum, subst. use of L. vade mecum go with 
me.] I. A book or manual suitable for carry- 
ing about with one for ready reference. 2. A 
thing commonly carried about by a person as 
being of some service to him 1632, 

Vagabond (vægăbğnd), a. and sb. late ME. 
L (Obr. vagabond or L. vagabundus, f. 
vagari wander.) A. adj. 1. Of persons, ete.: 
Roaming or wandering from place to place 
without settled habitation or home; nomadic. 
2. Leading an unsettled, irregular, or dis- 
reputable life; good-for-nothing, rascally, 
worthless 1630. 3. Of or pertaining to, 
characteristic or distinctive of a homeless 
wanderer 1585. 4. fig. Roving, straying; not 
subject to control or restraint 1635. 

1. A v. and useless tribe there eat Their miserable 
meal CowPER. fig. To Heav'n thir prayers Flew 
up, nor missed the way, by envious windes 
Blow'n v. or frustrate MILT. 2. A most v. crew! 
1777. 3. Voyages by Sea and Land, and a v. life 
1653. 4. My heart is a vain heart, a v. and un- 
stable heart QUARLES. 

B. sb. 1, One who has no fixed abode or 
home, and who wanders about from place to 
place; spec. an itinerant beggar, idlé loafer, 
or tramp; a vagrant 1485. 2. A disreputable 
or worthless person; an idle good-for-nothing 
fellow; a rascal or rogue 1686. 

1. A Bill..for the more effectual punishing 
Rogues and Vagabonds 1736. 2. The dishonest, 
scheming vagabonds! 1890. Hence Vaga- 
bond v. inir. to wander (about) as or like a 
Vagabondism = next. Va'&abondry = 
next 1, 

Vagabondage (vsgübündéds). 1813. (. 
prec. + -AGE, or — Fr. vagabondage (1798). 1. 
The state, condition, or character of a vaga- 
bond; idle or unconventional wandering or 
travelling; vagabondism. 2. Vagabonds 
collectively 1855. 

Vagabondize (vægăbğndəiz), v. 1011. f. 
as prec. + -IZE.] intr. To live, wander, or go 
about as, or in the manner of, a vagabond; to 
play the vagabond. Also with if. 

Vagal (vé'-gal),a. 1864. If. VAGUS + -AL'1.] 
Anat. and Path. a. V. nerve, the vagus or 
pneumogastrie nerve. b. Of, pertaining to, 
or affecting this. 

Vagarious (vàgé-rios), a. 1827. [f. next + 
-0US; see -10US.] 1, Marked or characterized 
by, full of, or subject to vagaries; erratic. 
2. Wandering, roving 1882. 

Vagary (vigé*ri, vé"gori). 1577. [- L. 

vagari wander.) fl. A wandering or devious 
journey or tour; an excursion, ramble, stroll 
1826. +2, A wandering in speech or writing; 
a digression or divagation —1762. 3. A 
departure or straying from the ordered, 
regular, or usual course of conduct, decorum, 
or propriety; a frolic or prank, esp. one of a 
freakish nature. Now rare or Obs. 1588. 4. A 
capricious, fantastic, or eccentric action or 
Piece of conduct 1629. b. A caprice or trick of 
fortune, fancy, the brain, a malady, ete. 1717. 
5. A fantastic, eccentric, or extravagant idea 
or notion 1753. 
8. Strait they chang'd thir minds, Flew off, and 
into strange vagaries fell, As they would dance 
Mitr. 4. The Vagaries of a Child STEELE. b. To 
follow the vagaries of fashion 1871. 5. The 
vagaries of Apocalyptic interpretation 1882. 

Vagina (vadgai-ni). Pl. -æ (i), -aS. 1682. 
L. vagina sheath, scabbard.] 1. Anat. and 
Med. The membranous canal leading from 
the vulva to the uterus in women and female 
mammals. b. A genital passage in other 
animals 1826. 2. A sheath-like covering. 
Organ, or part; a theca 1713. b. Bof. — 
SHEATH sb. 2 b. 1720. 

Vaginal (vădzəi'năl, ve-d3inal), a. and sb. 
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1726. [f. prec. + -A^ 1.] A. adj. 1. Anat. an 
Med. Ot the nature of or having the form. 5 
function of a sheath; serving as a sheath. 2. 
Of, pertaining to, or affecting the vagina 
1825. b. Ot instruments: Used in dealing with 
or operating on the vagina 1825. B. sb. A 
vaginal artery or muscle 1872. 

Va-ginant, a. 1760. [f. VauINA (sense 2) + 
-ANT.] Bot. Constituting an investing sheath. 

Va-ginate, a. rare. 1849. If. VAGINA (sense 
2) -- -ATE*.] Enclosed in a sheath or vagina; 
invaginate. So tVaginated ppl. a. 

Vaginitis (vwdsinoitis). 1846. [f. L. 
vagina + -ITIS.] Path. Inflammation of the 
vagina. 

Vagino- (vüdgoi-no), used as a comb. form 
of L. vagina, as in vagi-noscope, an instru- 
ment for examining the vagina. 

Vaginula (vádsoi-nizlá). Pl. -æ (-ī). 1843. 
[mod.L., dim. of VAGINA (sense 2); see -ULE.] 
Zool. and Bot. A little sheath or vagina; esp. 
in Bol. the capsule or theca enclosing the base 
of the seta in certain mosses. So Vagi-nule. 

Vagrancy (vé'-grinsi). 1642. [f. VAGRANT 
a.; see -ANCY.] 1, The action or fact of wander- 
ing or digressing in mind, opinion, thought, 
ete.; an instance of this. 2. The state, con- 
dition, or action of roaming abroad or 
wandering about from place to place 1677. 
b. spec. Idle wandering with no settled 
habitation, occupation, or obvious means of 
support; conduct or practices characteristic 
of vagrants 1706. 

2. b. He ought to be taken up for v. as having no 
visible means of support 1876. 

Vagrant (vélgrant), sb. and a. 1444. [= 
AFr. vagarant, -aunt(e, perh. alt. of AFr. 
wakerant, wacrant, walcrant by assoc. with 
(O)Fr. vaguer, L. vagari wander; see -ANT.] 
A. sb. 1, One of a class of persons who, having 
no settled home or regular work, wander 
from place to place, and maintain themselves 
by begging or in some disreputable or dis- 
honest way; an itinerant beggar, idle loafer, 
ortramp. 2. One who leads a wandering life; 
à rover 1590. 

1. Vagrants who on falsehood live, Skill'd in 
smooth tales, and artful to deceive POPE. 2. The 
Israelites, poor vagrants who had not a foot of 
ground of their own 1770. 

B. adj. 1, Wandering about without proper 
means of livelihood; of or belonging to the 
class of vagrants or itinerant beggars 1461. 
2. fig. Wandering, roving; unsettled, way- 
ward 1522. 3. Leading a wandering or 
nomadic life; ranging or roaming from place 
to place; straying, straggling 1546. 4. Of or 
belonging to a vagrant or wanderer; charac- 
terized by, peculiar to, or devoted to vagrancy 
or wandering 1583. 5. Of things: Not fixed 
or stationary; moving hither and thither; 
spec. in Path, of certain blood-cells 1586. 

1. His house was known to all the v. train 
GOLDSM. 2. The offspring of a v. and ignoble love 
MACAULAY. 3. The v. soldiers were recalled to 
their standard GIBBON. The soft murmur of the 
v. Bee Worpsw. 4. That Beauteous Emma v. 
Courses took; Her Father's House and civil Life 
forsook PRIOR. 5. Those v. worlds, the comets 
1794. Hence Va'grantly adv. 

Vagrom (vé^grom), a. 1599. [Illiterate 
alteration of VAGRANT a. In mod. use only 
after SHAKS.] Vagrant, vagabond, wandering. 

You shall comprehend all v. men SHAKS. = 

Vague (vé'g). a. (adv., sb.) 1548. [- Fr. 
vague or L. vagus wandering, inconstant, un- 
certain.) 1. Of statements, ideas, etc.: 
Couched in general or indefinite terms; not 
precisely expressed; lacking in definiteness 
or precision; indefinite. 2. Lacking physical 
definiteness of form or outline; indistinctly 
scen or perceived; obscure, shadowy 1822. 
3. Of persons, the mind, etc.: Unable to 
think with clearness or precision; indefinite 
or inexact in thought or statement 1806. 4. 
Of the Egyptian month or year: Beginning 
at varying seasons; moveable, shifting 1656. 
5. As adv. Vaguely; indistinctly 1864. 6. 
absol. as sb., esp. tħe v., the vague aspect or 
consideration of things 1851. b, The vague or 
undefined expanse of something 1870. 

1. Their answers, v., And all at random COWPER. 
An indiscriminate use of v. terms 1813. A v. 
analogy 1881. Man's sense of v. wonder in the 
presence of powers whose force he cannot measure 
1885. 2. Countries where every feature of the 
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scenery is v. 1879. 6. In the v., In a v. or indi 
state or condition; in general. iUe 
adv., ness. 

Vague (veg), v. Chiefly Sc. Now rare or 
Obs. late ME. [- L. vagari wander. Cf. 
ome vaguer 0 m To wander; to 

„roam; to ramble idly or as a v. int. 

"These robbers that v. shane our T 
HOLLAND. 

Vagus (vé'gis). Pl. vagi (vé^-daoi). 1840. 
[7 L. vagus wandering, straying.] Anat. and 
Path. The pneumogastric nerve. 

Vail (vé'l), eb. Now arch. or dial. late ME. 
Ut. Var, v. Of. Avam sb.] fl. Advantage, 
profit —1550. 2. Usu. pl. Now arch. or Obs. 
A casual or occasional profit or emolument 
in addition to salary or other regular pay- 
ment, esp. one accruing or attached to an 
office or position; a fee or offering of this 
mature. 1450. b. A dole or gratuity given to 
one in an inferior position 1022. 3. A 
gratuity given to a servant or attendant; a 
tip; spec. one of those given by a visitor on 
his departure to the servants of the house in 
which he has been a guest. arch. 1005. 
4. pl. = PERQUISITE 3 b. Now rare. 1592, 

3. Why should he, like a Servant, seek Vails over 
and above his Wages? MILT. 

tVail, sb.* 1606. [f. VAIL v.] The going 
down or setting of the sun, SHAKS. 

fVail v. ME. I- vail, tonic stem of 
(O)Fr. valoir be of value — L. valére be 
strong, powerful, of value. Cf. AVAIL v.] 
1, intr. To be of use or service; to avail or 
profit 1001. 2. trans. To be of use, advan- 
551 or benefit to; to aid, assist, or help 
—1813. 

Vail (vé'l), v.: arch. or Obs. ME. [Aphetic 
f. avail AVALE v.) I. (rans. 1. To lower 
(a weapon, banner, etc.); to cause or allow 
to descend or sink. b. spec. To lower in 
sign of submission or respect 1599. c. To 
lower or cast down (the eyes); to bend, bow 
down (the head, etc.); to hang (the tail) 1586. 
2. To doff or take off (a bonnet, hat, crown, 
etc.), esp. out of respect or as a sign of sub- 
mission; also fig. with bonnet, to manifest 
submission; to yield, give way; to show 
respect (o 1460. 13. Naut. To lower, to lot or 
haul down (a sail) 21635. t4. fig. To abase, 
humble, or lower (one's courage, the heart, 
ete.); to submit, subject, or yield (one thing) 
to (another) —1827. 

1. c. Voice of the wise of old! Go. .teach proud 
Science where to v. her brow KEBLE, 2. The bon- 
nets, which hitherto each Chief had worn. were 
now at once vailed in honour of the royal warrant 
Scorr. 4. Now vaile your pride you captiue 
Christians 1592. 

II. intr. 11. To fall (down); to descend 1024. 
2. Of a bonnet or banner: To be doffed or 
lowered in token of respect or submission 


1550. 

1. His jollity is down, valed to the ground 1024. 

III. absol. 11. Naut. To lower the sail —1050. 
2. To doff or take off the cap or hat (to a per- 
son, ete.) 1599. 3. fig. To submit, yield, give 
place fo (or unto); to acknowledge the 
superiority or supremacy of 1610. fb. To do 
homage to. SHAKS. 

3. The Ministry v. to every measure to humour 
the people 1779. 

fVaiable, a. ME. If. VAIL v.! + -ABLE. 
Cf. AVAILABLE.) 1, Of avail, advantage, or 
benefit; beneficial; profitable, efficacious 
—1577. 2. Legally valid or effective —1052. 

Vain (vé/n), a. and sb. ME. I- (O)Fr. vain, 
vaine :- L. vanus, d empty, without sub- 
stance.) A. adj. 1. Devoid of real value, 
worth, or significance; idle, unprofitable, 
useless; of no effect, force, or power; fruitless, 
unavailing. 12. Empty, vacant, void. Also 
const. of. 1544, 3. Of persons: Devoid of 
sense or wisdom; foolish, thoughtless; of an 
idle or futile disposition. Now rare or Obs. 
late ME. 4. Given to indulging in personal 
vanity; having an excessively high opinion 
of one's own appearance, attainments, 
qualities, possessions, etc.; delighting in or 
desirous of attracting the admiration of 
others; conceited. Const. of. 1692. 

1. For the loue of a vayn thynge men ought not 
to leue that whiche is certeyn CAXTON. In v. re- 
grets for the past, in vainer resolves for the future 
1853. 3. He is veyne that puttip his hope in men 
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orin creatures 1450. 4. A good, honest, plain girl, 
and not v. of her face FIELDING. 

In vain, to no effect or purpose; ineffectually, 
uselessly, vainly. To take. in v. (with name às 
object): To use or utter (the name of God) lightly, 
needlessly, or profanely; transf. to mention or 
speak of 1 orlightly. [After L. in vanum, 

T. en vain.] 

TB. as sb. Vanity; a vain thing —1742. 
Hence Vai-n-ly adv., -ness. 

Vainglorious (vé'nglé*-rios), a. 1480. 
[After OFr. vaneglorieus, med.L. vana- 
gloriosus (vaniglorius).] 1. Filled with, given 
to, or indulging in, vainglory; inordinately 
boastful or proud of one's own abilities, 
actions, or qualities; excessively and 
ostentatiously vain. 2. Characterized by, 
indicative of, or proceeding from vainglory 
1 


533. 
1. Where is the fame Which the v, mighty of the 
earth Seek to eternize? SHELLEY, 2. Wandring. . 
in a vayne glorious oppinion of their owne wit 
GASCOIGNE. Hence Vainglo-rious-ly adv., 


“ness, 

Vainglory (yé'nglé*-ri), sb. ME. [After 
(O) Fr. vaine gloire, L. vana gloria.) 1. Glory 
that is vain, empty, or worthless; inordinate 
or unwarranted pride in one's accomplish- 
ments or qualities; disposition or tendency 
to exalt oneself unduly; idle boasting or 
vaunting. 2. A vainglorious thing, action, 
ete. (rare) 1450. 

1. For he that doth a thing secretly. how seketh 
he vaynglory ? 1535, 2. What needs these Feasts, 
pompes, and Vaine-glories ? SHAKS. Hence Vain- 
glo'ry v. intr. to indulge in v. 

Vair (vé), sb. ME. [= (O)Fr. vair i= L. 
varius particoloured.] 1. A fur obtained from 
& variety of squirrel with grey back and 
white belly, much used in the 13th and 14th 
centuries as a trimming or lining for gar- 
ments. Now arch. 2. A weasel or stoat. 
Now díal. late ME. 3. Her. One of the 
heraldie furs, represented by bell- or cup- 
Shaped spaces of two (or more) tinctures, usu. 
azure and argent, disposed alternately (in 
imitation of small skins arranged in a similar. 
manner) 1562. 

Vairy (vó"ri) a. 1486. [- OFr. vairy, f. 
vair; see prec., -Y*.] Her. Of a coat, charge, 
eto.: Varied or variegated with two or more 
colours; having divisions and tinctures like 
those of vair. 

Vaisya (vaisyü) 1794. (Skr. vaisya 
peasant, labourer.) The third of the four 
great Hindu castes, comprising the mer- 
chants and agriculturists; a member of this 
caste. 

Vaivode (vé!-vo"d). Now Hist. 1560. [ult. 
~ early Magyar vajvoda (now vajda), repr. the 
common Slavonic voj(e)voda VorvopE. The 
immed. source is partly mod.L. vayvoda or 
Fr. vayvode. See also WAYWODE.] A local 
ruler or official in various parts of south- 
eastern Europe (in older use esp. in Transyl- 
vania), 

Vakeel, vakil (vükil) India. 1622. 
[Urdu vakil, wakil.) 1. An agent or repre- 
sentative; esp. a minister, envoy, or 
ambassador. 2. A native attorney or bar- 
rister; a pleader in the Hindu law-courts 
1858. 

Valance (vw-láns), sb. 1450. [perh. = AFr. 
*valance, f. valer, aphetic f. (O)Fr. avaler; 
Bee AVALE v. (VAIL v.*), -ANCE. But the 
occurrence of pl. forms such as valandes 
(Xvi), -ents (XVII) may indicate deriv. from 
the pl. of the pr. pple. used subst. (cf. 
AOCIDENCE).] 1. A piece of drapery attached 
lengthways to a canopy, altar-cloth, or the 
like, so as to hang in a vertical position 
1463. 2. spec. a. A border of drapery hang- 
ing round the canopy of a bed; in later use, 
a short curtain around the frame of a bed- 
8tead, etc. serving to screen the space under- 
neath 1450. b. A short window-curtain 
(rare) 1720. 3. A pendant border or edging of 
velvet, leather, or other material 1700. b. A 
flap attached to a head-dress, esp. as a 
protection against the sun 1791, 

1. A tent, striped with white and gold. and the 
V., of the same colours H. WALPOLE. 2. a. An 
iron bedstead (no vallance, of course), and hair 
mattress F. NIGHTINGALE. 3. b. Like the 
ap with a v. named from the East Indian hero 
‘Havelock’ 1875. So Va-lance v. (rare) trans. to 
Grape or fringe with, or as with, a v. 
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Valanced (v:lünst), ppl. a. 1548. f. 
VALANCE sb. or v. + -ED.] Provided or 


furnished with a valance or draped edging 
of a specified material. b. transf. Also 
ellipt., fringed with hair 1602. 

An old set-stich'd chair, v. and fringed around 
with. . worsted bobs STERNE. b. Harl. II. 

Vale (vé), sb.! ME. [- (O)Fr. val i= L. 
valles, vallis; cf. VALLEY.] A tract of land 
lying between two ranges of hills, or stretches 
of high ground, and usu. traversed by a river 
or stream; a dale or valley. In later use 
chiefly poet. Freq. const. of (the distinctive 
name of the v.). b. The world regarded as a 
place of trouble, sorrow, ete., or as the scene 
of life. late ME. 

And thou Konn [asand in the v. of Aialon, Till 
Israel overcome r. A slumber seems to steal 
O'er v. and mountain WORDSW. b. What could 
you find in the vail of tears? RALEGH. Phr. The 
v. of years, the declining years of a person's life, 
old age; I am declin’d Into the v. of yeares 
SHAKS. 

Vale (veli), int. and sb.* 1550. [L. vale, 
imper. of valére be strong or well.] A. int. 
Farewell; goodbye; adieu. B. sb. A farewell 
greeting, letter, etc.; a goodbye, farewell, or 
leave-taking 1580. 

Iam going to say my vales to you for some weeks 


Scorr. 

Valediction (vwlidi-kfon). 1614. f. L. 
vale (prec.) or valedicere (to say rale), after 
BENEDICTION (L. benedictio)] 1. The action 
of bidding or saying farewell (/o a person, 
etc.); an instance of this; a farewell or leave- 
taking. 2, An utterance, discourse, etc. made 
on (or by way of) leave-taking or bidding 
farewell 1019. 

2. Their last v., thrice uttered by the attendants, 
was. very solemn SIR T. BROWNE. 

Valedictory (velidi-ktori), a. and sb. 1651. 
[f. VALEDICTION + -ORY.] A. adj. 1. Uttered 
or bestowed in bidding or on taking farewell; 
of the nature of a valediction. 2. Manifested, 
performed, or done by way of valediction 


1806. 

l. The Bishop who delivered the v. address 
SovrHEY. 2. Lord Ripon's v. tour. in the 
Punjab 1884. 

B. sb. 1. U.S. A valedictory oration 1847. 2. 
A statement or speech made by way of 
valediction on leaving a position, person, etc. 
1892. 

2. In his V. on retiring from the Editorship 1892. 
Hence Valedicto:rian (U.S.), in colleges, acade- 
mies, etc., the student appointed on grounds of 
-— to deliver the v. oration on Commencement. 


lay. 

Valence (vélóns). 1884. Ivar. of VALENCY; 
See -ENCE.] Chem. = VALENCY 2. 

Valencia (vile-nJ'a). Also Valentia. 1796. 
[See def.] 1. attrib. Of, pertaining to, cul- 
tivated in, or obtained from Valentia, a 
province and town of eastern Spain. 2. A 
mixed fabric for waistcoats, etc., having a 
wool weft with a warp of silk, silk and 
cotton, or linen, and usu. striped 1850. 3. 
ellipt. in pl. Valencia almonds or raisins 1867. 
b. A variety of orange. So Vale-ncian a. 
1753. 

Valenciennes  (valaüsyen,  vowlonsi-nz). 
1717. [See def.] 1. The name of a town in 
northern France, celebrated for the manu- 
facture of lace, used attrib. in V. lace. 2. 
ellipt. A variety of lace orig. manufactured 
at Valenciennes; a ruffie or the like made of 
this 1764. 

Valency (vé'-lénsi). 1869. [- L. valentia 
power, competence, f. valére be powerful; see 
Nov.] 1. Physics. Energy, active force. 2. 
Chem. The power or capacity of certain 
elements to combine with or displace a 
greater or less number of hydrogen (or other) 
atoms; atomicity 1876. b. A unit of this 
capacity. Usu. in pl. 1891. 

Valentine (ve-léntoin). late ME. I- (O)Fr. 
Valentin — L. Valentinus name of two Italian 
saints whose festival falls on 14 February.] 
1. (St.) Valentine's day, the 14th of February. 
(Freq. mentioned with ref. to the choosing of 
sweethearts or the mating of birds.) 2. A per- 
son of the opposite sex chosen, drawn by lot, 
or otherwise determined, on St. Valentine's 
day, as a sweetheart, lover, or special friend 
for the ensuing year 1450. 3. A folded paper 
inscribed with the name of a person to be 
drawn as a valentine 1553. b. A written or 
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printed letter or missive, a card with verses 
or other words, esp. of an amorous or senti- 
mental nature, sent on St. Valentine's day 
to a person of the opposite sex; in later use 
also, a printed sheet consisting of a more or 
less grotesque pieture with humorous or 
satirical rhymes (more exactly called a 
mock v.) 1824. 

1. ellipt. Saint V. is past, Begin these wood birds 
but to couple now? SHA 

Valentinian (vowlénti-nin), sb, and a. 1449, 
[See def.] A. sb. A follower of the Egyptian 
theologian Valentinus (c150 A.D.), founder of 
a Gnostic sect. B. adj. Adhering or belong- 
ing to the Gnostie sect instituted by the 
heresiarch Valentinus; taught or dis- 
seminated by Valentinus or his followers 
1579. Hence Valenti-nianism. 

Valerate (va-lérét). 1852. [f. VALERIO a. + 
-ATE'.] Chem. = VALERIANATE. 

Valerian (vàli?riün). late ME. [= (O)Fr. 
valériane — med. L. valeriana (sc. herba 
plant), app. fem. sing. of L. adj. Valerianus, 
f. the pers. name Valerius; AN.] 1, Any 


which have been used as 
stimulants or antispasmodics. 2, With dis- 
tinctive terms, denoting varieties of true v., 
or plants of other genera 1548, 3. The drug 
derived from the rootstocks of the wild 
valerian or other species 1794. 

2. Red, spur-v. = Centranthus ruber. Greek v., 
Jacob's ladder, Polemonium cieruleum. 

Valerianate (vüli"riinét) 1845. [f. next 
+ -ATE'.] Chem. A salt produced by the 
action of valeric acid on a base. 

Valerianic (valiriwnik), a. 1838. |f. 
VALERIAN + -10.] Chem. Derived or obtained 
from valerian. So Valeric (váli*rik) a. esp. 
in valeric acid, a fatty acid of the formula 


C,H,,0, Valerin (vwlérin), a glyceride 
produced by heating valeric acid with 
glycerin. 


Valero- (væ-lčro-), before a vowel valer-, 
comb. form of VALERIAN or VALERIO @.; 0.8, 
valerolactic, in valerolactic acid, cthyl-lactic 
acid; valero-nitrile, cyanide of tetryl. 

Valerone (vie-lérd"n), 1839. [. VALERIAN 
+ -ONE.] Chem. A transparent, colourless, 
mobile liquid, a ketone of valeric acid. 

Varleryl. 1852. [f. as prec. + -YL.] Chem. 
The hypothetical radical, C;H,0, of valerie 
acid. 

Valet (ve. let, væle'), sb. 1607. [- (O)Fr. 
valet, also fraslel, tvarlel (see. VARLET) — 
Rom. *vassellittus, dim. of *vassus (see 
VASSAL).] A man-servant performing duties 
chiefly relating to the person of his master; 
a gentleman's personal attendant. Hence 
Va-let v. trans. to wait upon, to attend or 
serve, as a v. Va-letry, valets collectively; 
the office of a v. 

Valetaille (valta'y). 1858. [Fr., f. valet 
VALET sb. A number or retinue of valets. 

\Valet-de-chambre (vale d faiibr). 1646. 
[Fr., lit. 'ehamber-valet.] = VALET Sb. _ 

No man is a hero to his valet de chambre 1764. 

\Valet-de-place (vale da plas). 1750. [Fr., 
lit. *place-servant'.] A man who acts as a 
guide to strangers or tourists; a cicerone. e, 

tiValetudinaire, a. and sb. rare. 1682. 
[Fr.; cf. next.] = next —1715. A 

Valetudinarian (væ:Mtiūdinē™riăn), sb. 
and a. 1703. [f. next + -IAN; see -ARIAN.] A. 
sb. A person in weak health, esp. one who is 
constantly concerned with his own ailments; 
an invalid. 

18 one knows how hard. It is to cure a V. 


B. adj. = next A. 1713. 

The A feeble Part of Mankind 1713. Hence 
Valetudina-rianism, the condition of a v.; esp. 
fone to be much concerned about one's own 

iealth. 

Valetudinary (vieliti@-dinari), a. and sb. 
1581. [- L. valetudinarius in ill health, f. 
valeludo, -din- state of health, f. valére be 
strong or well; see -ARY'.] A. adj. 1. Not in 
robust or vigorous health; more or less 
weakly, infirm, or delicate; invalid. (In later 
use freq. implying anxious attention to the 
state of one's own health.) 2. Of conditions, 
etc.: Characterized by weak or feeble health 
1620. 


VALGUS 


1. I carry an infirm and V. body DONNE. Though 

y., he lived to be nearly ninety Scorr. 

. sb. = prec. A. 1785, 

Walgus (vulgus) 1800. [L., bandy- 
legged.] Path. A variety of club-foot in 
which the foot is turned outwards (or 
tinwards). 

Valhalla (vælhæ:1ă). 1768. [- mod.L. 
Valhalla - ON. Vathall-, -holl, f. valr those 
slain in battle (= OE. wel, OS., O HG. wal) + 
holl HALL. See VALKYRIE.] In Scandinavian 
mythology, the hall assigned to those who 
have died in battle, in which they feast with 
Odin. b. transf. and fig. A place or sphere 
assigned to persons, etc., worthy of special 
honour 1845. 

P., the hall of Odin, or paradise of the Brave 
Gray. b. That St. Paul's might fitly become a 
V. for English worthies 1868. 

Wali (val). 1753. I- Turk. vali — Arab. 
wali WALI; cf. VILAYET.] A civil governor of 
a Turkish province or vilayet. 

Valiance (veliüns) 1456. [=  AFr. 
valiance, (O)Fr. vaillance, f. valiant, vaillant; 
see next, -ANCE.] 1. Bravery, valour. 2. A 
valiant act or deed; a feat of valour or 
bravery. Now arch. 1470. 

1. In spite of our v., The victory lay with 
Malbrook THACKERAY. So Va:liancy. 

Valiant (viliünt), a. (and sb.) ME. [= 
AFr. valiaunt, OFr. vailant, (also mod.) 
vaillant — Rom, *valient-, for valens, valent-, 
pr. pple. of L, valére be strong; see VAIL v.“, 
-ANT.] A. adj. 11. Of persons: Stalwart of 
body, bone, hands -1548. 2. Having or 
possessing courage; esp. acting with boldness 
or bravery on the fleld of battle; brave, 
stout-hearted ME. b. absol. with the 1560. 3. 
Characterized by, performed with, or ex- 
hibiting valour or courage; of a valorous 
character or nature ME. 4. As sb. One who 
1 a brave or courageous person 
1. Sir Moreau of Fyennes. was a right valyant 
man of his handes 1523. 2. In all these castles. . 
William placed trusty and v. captains FREEMAN, 
b. O harmless Death! whom still the v. brave 
DAVENANT, 3. The v. deeds of the great reign of 
Elizabeth 1907. Hence Va-liant-ly adv., -ness. 

Valid (valid), a, 1571. [= Fr. valide or L. 
validus strong, f. valére be strong; see -ID*.] 1. 
Good or adequate in law; legally binding or 
efficacious. b. Eccl. Technically perfect or 
efficacious 1674. 2. Of arguments, assertions, 
etc.: Well founded and applicable; sound 
and to the point; against which no objection 
can fairly be brought 1648. b. gen. Effective, 
effectual; sound 1651. 3. Of things: Strong, 
powerful. Now arch. 1656. 4. Of persons: 
Sound or robust in body ; possessed of health 
and strength. Also said of health. 1652. 

1. The nature of Justice, consisteth in keeping of 
v. Covenants HOBBES. Those, who held rent-free 
lands by titles that might be declared v. 1844. 2. 
For when One's Proofs are aptly chosen; Four are 
as v. as four Dozen PRIOR. b. The only v. method 
of investigating the relation between thought and 
speech 1860. 4. The Boers have evidently pat 
every v. male into the field 1899. Hence Va. u- 
ly adv., ness. 

Validate (vavlide!t), v. 1648. L- validat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of med.L. validare render 
(legally) valid (earlier ‘strengthen’), f. L. 
validus; see VALID, -ATE*. Cf. Fr. valider 
(xv1).] 1. trans. To render or declare legally 
valid; to confirm the validity of (an act, 
contract, deed, ete.); to legalize. b. spec. 
(Now after Fr. valider.] To declare (an 
election) valid; to declare (a person) duly and 
properly elected 1658. 2. To make valid or of 
good authority; to confirm, corroborate, 
substantiate, support 1775. 
zb b. The Chamber has validated the election for 
assy of M. Cailla 1883. 2. You must v. my 
report, for I learnt it of you 1803. Hence Valida-- 
tion, the action of validating. 

Validity (văli-dīti). 1550. [- Fr. validité or 
late L. validitas, f. validus VALID; see Arr.] 
1, The quality of being valid in law; legal 
authority, force, or strength. 2. The quality 
of being well-founded and applicable to the 
case or circumstances; soundness and 
strength (of argument, proof, authority, ete.) 
1581. 3. The quality or state of being 
(physically) strong or sound —1750. 4. Value 
or worth; efficacy 1593. 

1. Much as they hated him, they could not 
question the v. of his commission MACAULAY. 
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A mere coniecture, and of no valydytye . 
do not. . understand the v. of this ojedtion 1804, 
4. The v. of regular troops 1788. 

Valise (vàlis, vüliz). 1633. [- Fr. valise — 
It. valigia; in med.L. valesia, -ium, -isia; of 
unkn. origin.] A travelling case or port- 
manteau, now usu. made of leather and of a 
size suitable for carrying by hand, formerly 
also for strapping to the saddle of a horse. 
Now chiefly U.S. b. Mil. A cylindrical 
cloth or leather case for carrying the kit or 
outfit of a soldier, esp. of a cavalryman or 
artilleryman 1833. 

Valkyrie (vee Ikiri, veelki-ri, -kio-ri, -koi*-ri). 
1768. - ON. Valkyrja ‘chooser of the slain’, 
f. valr those slain in battle (see VALHALLA) + 
*kur- *kuz-, reduced grade of *keuz- 
CHOOSE.) In Scandinavian mythology, any 
of the twelve war-maidens who hovered over 
battlefields and conducted the fallen war- 
riors (of their choice) to Valhalla. Hence 
Valky-rian a. of or concerning the valkyries. 

Valiar (velia) a. 1542. [- L. vallaris, 
f. vallum or vallus rampart.] Rom. Antig. Ot 
a crown or garland: Bestowed as a distinction 
on the first soldier to mount the enemy’s 
rampart. So Va-llary a. 

Vallecula (viele-kiülü). Pl. - (i). 1856. 
[Late L., var. of L, vallicula, dim. of valles, 
vallis VALLEY sb.] 1. Anat. A furrow, fissure, 
or fossa; spec. = next 4. 1859. 2. Bot. A 
groove or channel; a sulcus or stria 1856. 
Hence Valle-cular a. 

Valley (væli). ME. [- AFr. valey, OFr. 
valée (mod. vallée) :- Hom. *vallata, f. I.. 
vallis, valles; see VALE sb., -Y*.] 1. A long 
depression or hollow lying between hills or 
stretches of high ground and usu. having a 
river or stream flowing along its bottom. 
(Usu. dist. from a vale as having less width 
and a steeper slope on either side.) Freq. in 
fig. uses. b. The extensive stretch of flattish 
country drained or watered by one or other 
of the larger river-systems of the world 
1790. 2. transf. A depression or hollow sug- 
gestive of a valley; esp. à trough between 
sea-waves 1011. 3. fechn. The depressed 
angle formed by the meeting (at the bottom) 
of two sloping sides of a composite roof, or 
by the slope of a roof and a wall; a gutter 
1690. 4, Anat. A depression between the 
hemispheres of the cerebellum 1842. 

1. Euery v. shalbe fylled, and euery mountayne 
& hyll shalbe brought lowe COVERDALE Luke 3:5. 
The pleasant Vally of Hinnom MILT. Fauan o, 
elevation, those which seem to have origina: 
in a fracture of the strata, and a movement of the 
fractured part upwi * . V. the 
shadow (of death): see SHADOW sb. I. 1. V. of 
tears: the world regarded as a place of trouble, 
sorrow, misery, or weeping. 

jVallum (velim). 1610. [L., collect. f. 
vallus stake, palisade.] 1, A wallor rampart 
of earth, sods, or stone, erected as a per- 
manent means of defence; esp. one of those 
constructed by the Romans in northern 
England and central Scotland. 2. In Roman 
castrametation, a palisaded bank or mound, 
formed. of the earth cast up from the ditch 
or fosse around a camp or station 1806. 

Valonia (vàló"nià). 1722. [- It. vallonia — 


related O. vallonea), a species of oak of the 
north-eastern Mediterranean region, valued 
for the abundant tannin they contain. 2. V. 
Oak, the Levantine species Q. zgilops. Also 


ellipt. 

Valor (va-ló2. 1467. [var. of VALOUR; see 
-OR1.] fl. = VALUESsb. I. 2. 1676. 2. Power, 
1076. 3. Courage, 
bravery. Now chiefly U.S. 1586. 

1. An horse. to such a v. 1577. 2. If I may make 
an ish word to express the v. of the Greek 
word 1808. 3. The v. of the French 1586. 

Valorization (velóreizé"fon). 1907. — 
Fr. valorisation; cf. REVALORIZATION.] Fixing 
the price or value of à commodity, etc., esp. 
by a centraly Organized scheme. So 
Va-lorize v. trans. 

Valorous (vieloros), d. 1477. I- OFr. 
valerous (mod. valeureuz) or med.L. valorosus 
valiant, valuable, f. L. valor; see next, -0US.] 
1. Of persons: Endowed with valour; 


valiant, courageous; brave, bold. 2. Of 


VALUE 


actions, etc.: Characterized by valour 
courage, or bravery 1490. Hence Va-lorous- 
ly adv. 

Valour (len. Also (now U.S.) valor. 
ME. (- OFr. valour (mod. valeur value) i= 
late L. valor, valór-, f. valére be strong, etc.; 
see -OUR, Ok.] 1. fa. Worth or importance 
due to personal qualities or to rank 1680. b. 
The quality of mind which enables a person 
to face danger with boldness or firmness; 
courage or bravery, esp. as shown in warfare 
or conflict; valiancy, prowess 1581. €. Used 
as a personal name or as a quasi-title; also, a 
person of courage 1606. 12. = VALUE sb. II. 
2. 1042. 

1. a. A damisel of gret v. 1330. b. Our fortunate 
and oft prooued v. in warres abroad Jas. I. 2. A 
launce he tok of gret v. 1330. 

Valsalvan (velse-lvàn), a. 1878. Uf. the 
name of the Italian anatomist A. M. Valsalva 
(1666-1728); see -AN.] Med. Associated with 
Valsalva’s researches on the organs of 
hearing; introduced or used by Valsalva, 

Valse (vols) sb. 1796. - Fr. valse — G. 
walzer WAUTZ.] A round dance in triple time, 
a waltz; the music for this. So Valse v. intr. 
to waltz. 

Valuable (veliwjüb'D, a. and sb. 1589. 
lt. VALUE v. + -ABLE.] A. adj. 1. Of material 
or monetary value; having value for use or 
for exchange. 2. Having value or worth, of 
great use or service, to a person or for a 
purpose 1047. b. Possessed of qualities 
which confer value or bring into high esti- 
mation 1038. fc. Of persons: Estimable 
—1730. +3. That can be valued (rare) —1090. 

1. Jewels, or other v. effects 1776, Phr. V. con- 
sideration: see CONSIDERATION 6; Natural affec- 
tion was formerly called good consideration, as 
contrasted with v. consideration, or that which is 
deemed to have value in a pecuniary sense O. E.. 
2. Quinine is v. for curing fevers 1878. b. Y* 
ancient Classicks, and other v. authors H. WAL- 
POLE, c. Mr. Pepys, who was a very v. person. ds 
dead 1703. 

B. sb. An article of worth or value, Usu. in 
pl., valuable goods or possessions 1775. 

I. sent all my valuables to the hammer LYTTON. 

Valuation (væliu,ē" jon). 1529. [f. VALUE 
v. + -ATION. Cf. OFr. valuacion, on.] 1, The 
action of valuing; the process of assessing the 
value of thing. b. Estimated value 1031. 12. 
Valueor worth ; spec. Current value (of money) 
—1776. 3. Appreciation or estimation of any- 
thing in respect of excellence or merit 1548. 

1. A new v. of all private ORE had been made 
THIRLWALL. b. Mr. Hardwicke. .had also taken 
the furniture at a v. 1888. 3. The outside public 
see disposed to take Mr. Chaplin at his own v. 


Valuator (verliué'tor). 1781. [f. VALUA- 
TION + -0R 2; See -ATOR.] One who estimates 
the value of things; esp. one appointed or 
licensed to do so; an appraiser. 

Value (ve-liu), sb. ME. [- OFr. value, 
fem. pa. ppl. formation from valoir be 
worth :- L. valére be strong, be worth.) I. 1. 
That amount of some commodity, medium 
of exchange, etc., which is considered to be 
an equivalent for something else; a fair or 
adequate equivalent or return. 2. The 
material or monetary worth of a thing; the 
amount at which it may be estimated in 
terms of some medium of exchange or other 
standard of a like nature ME. 3. The 
equivalent (in material worth) of a specified. 
sum or amount. late ME. b. The extent or 
amount of à specified standard or measure of 
Now dial. 1000. 4. 
Ethics. That which is worthy of esteem for its 


doubled 1885. Phr. we v., valuable. 
) material or monetary 


worth; Gold and Siluer is of no v. amongst them 
roper v. 3. Bronze 


respect of rank or personal qualities —1039. 
+b. Valour —1614. 2. The relative status of a 
thing, or the estimate in which it is held, 
according to its real or supposed worth, 
usefulness, or importance. late ME. tb. 
Estimate of or liking for & person or thing 
1794. 3. a. Math. The number or quantity 
represented by a figure or symbol 1542. b. 


VALUE 


Mus. The relative length or duration of a 
tone signified by a note 1662. c. Of cards, 
chessmen, or the like: Relative rank or 
importance according to the conventions of 
the game; the amount at which each (or each 
set) is reckoned in counting the score 1670. 
d. Painting. Due or proper effect or import- 
ance; relative tone of colour in each distinct 
section of a picture; a patch characterized 
by a particular tone 1778. 

1. b. Alceste by his v. brought My father. to 
such distress 1591. 2. [Let men] rate themselves 
at the highest V. they can; yet their true V. is no 
more than it is esteemed by others HOBBES. b. 1 
must esteem one for whom. .Mr. Allworthy hath 
so much v. FIELDING. Phr, To sel d. v, on or 
upon, to estimate at a specified rate; Wolsey set 
much v. upon the study of Greek 1868. 3. d. A 
certain quantity of cold colours is necessary to 
give a value and lustre to the warm colours SIR J. 


REYNOLDS, 

Value (vw. Iii), v. 1482. (f. the sb.] I. 1. 
trans. To estimate or appraise as being worth 
à specified sum or amount. 2. To estimate 
the value of (goods, property, etc.); to 
appraise in respect of value 1509. 3. To 
estimate or regard as having a certain value 
or worth 1589. 

1. I valued it at Ten Pounds 1686. 3. The Queene 
is valued thirtie thousand strong SHAKS. He.. 
does not v. his life at a boot-lace 1892. 

II. 1. To consider of worth or importance; 
to rate high; to esteem; to set store by 1549. 
12. With neg.: To take account of; to heed or 
be concerned about; to care —1765. 3. refl. a. 
To pride or plume (oneself) o» or upon à 
thing 1667. b. To think highly of (oneself) 
for something 1087. 

1. He valued money, as a man values it who has 
been poor 1880. 2. People infected. . valued not 
who they injur'd DE FOE. 3. b. Every one is in 
omp of valuing himself for what he does 
J. H. NEWMAN, 

TII. To equal in value; esp. to have the 
value of (so much money); to be worth 
(nothing, more, etc.) 1799. 

Valued (vue. lind), ppl. a. 1605. [f. prec. + 
-ED'] tl. In which value is indicated. 
SHAKS. 2, Estimated, appraised 1607. 3. 
Highly esteemed 1665. 

1, The v. file Distinguishes the swift, the slow, 
the subtle SHAKS. 3. The Epicureans..were the 
only valued Sects of Philosophers 1665. 

Valueless (vie. Iiules), a. 1595. [f. VALUE sb. 
+ -LESS.] Having no value. Hence Va-lue- 
lessness. 

Valuer (valiwoz). 1611. [f. VALUE v. + 
CER] a. One who estimates values; a 
valuator. b. One who values something; an 
appreciator. 

tValure. late ME. [alt. f. OFr. valur 
VALOUR, after forms in -URE.] = VALOUR, 
VALUE sbs. —1641. 

Valuta (vàlü-tà). 1924. 
standard money. 

Valvate (velvet), a. 1829. [- L. valvatus 
having folding doors, f. valva VALVE, or f. 
VALVE sb. I. 3 + ATE*] 1. Of sepals or 
petals: Applied to each other by the margins 
only 1830. b. Of a calyx: Composed of sepals 
so united 1858. 2. Of :estivation or vernation: 
Characterized by this arrangement of parts 
1829. 

Valve (vælv), sb. late ME. [- L. valva 
leaf of a door (usu. pl. valve a folding door).] 
I. 1. One or other of the halves or leaves of a 
double or folding door. b. A door controlling 
the flow of water in a sluice 1790. 2. Conch. 
One of the halves of a hinged shell; a single 
shell of similar form; a single part of a com- 
pound shell 1661. 3. Bot. a. One of the halves 
or sections of a dehiscent pod, pericarp, or 
capsule 1760. b. A lid-like portion of some 
anthers 1812. 

l. Throwing open the valves, we entered the 
chapel BECKFORD. 

II. 1. Anat, A membranous fold in an organ 
or passage of the body (esp. in the heart, 
arteries, and veins) which automatically 
closes after the manner of a trap-door to 
prevent the reflux of blood or other fluid 
1615. 12. A supposed check (similar to 
above) to the reflux of sap in plants —1807. 
3. Mech. A device of the nature of a flap, lid, 
plug, etc., applied to a pipe or aperture to 
control the passage of air, steam, water, or 
the like, acting automatically by yielding to 


[It. ‘value’.] A 
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pressure in one direction only 1659. b. 
Electr. An arrangement of filaments, etc., in 
a vacuum bulb, designed to regulate or 
modify a current; a vacuum tube. Also, 
thermionic, wireless v. 1905, 

Comb.: v.-shell, a gasteropod of the genus Val- 
vata; v. set, a wireless receiving apparatus with 
thermionic valves. Hence Va'lval d. (Bol.) in 
valval view, that aspect of a diatom in which one 
of the valves is tnrned to the observer; a side- 
view. Va- Ivar a. (rare) of the nature of or per- 
taining to a v. Valve v. (rare) trans. to furnish 
with a v. or valves; to govern, check, or hold 
back by a v. or similar device; intr. to make use 
of a v. or valves, spec. in ballooning, to opena v. 
in order to descend. Valved (vzlvd) a. provided 
with a v. or valves. Va-lveless d. 

Valvula (va-lviülà). Pl. -æ (-D. 1615. 
[mod.L. dim. of L. valva; see -ULE.] Anat. A 
valve or valvule. 

Valvular (vælviŭlăa), a. 1797. [f. prec. + 
-AR'.] 1. Having the form or function of a 
valve; composed or consisting of valves. 
Chiefly Anat. and Bol. 2. Furnished with a 
valve or valves 1808. 3. Of or pertaining to a 
valve or valves 1866. 

1. The calyx is v. LINDLEY. 3. V. disease of the 
heart 1881. 

Valvule (v:lviül) 1755. [Anglicized f. 
VALVULA or — Fr. valvule.] A small valve. b. 
Bot. = Pama. 

| Valvulitis (veelviuloi-tis). 1891. [f. VAL- 
VULA + Iris. ] Path. Inflammation of the 
valves of the heart. 

Valylene (vielilin). 1868. f. VALERIAN 
Sb. + -YL + -ENE.] Chem. A hydrocarbon, 
CH., found among the products of the action 
of alcoholic potash on valerylene. 

Vambrace (ve-mbre's). Now Hist. (ME. 
vaun(t)bras — AFr. vauntbras, aphetic f. OFr. 
avantbras, f. avant before + bras arm. See 
VANTBRACE.]- Defensive armour for the 
(fore-)arm. Hence Va:mbraced a. (Her.) of 
àn arm: defended or covered by a v. 

Vamose (vàmó"s), vamoose (vămū's), v. 
orig. U.S. collog. 1848. [- Sp. vamos let us 
go.] I. intr. To depart, make off, decamp, 
disappear. 2. trans. To decamp or disappear 
from; to quit hurriedly 1852. 

2. On the old Californian principle of ‘making a 
pile“ and vamosing the ranche’ 1852. 

Vamp (vemp), sb.“ ME. I- AFr. *vaumpé, 
aphetic f. OFr. avantpié (mod. avantpied), f. 
avant before + pie(d foot.] 1. That part of 
hose or stockings which covers the foot and 
ankle; also, a short stocking, a sock. Now 
dial. 2. The part of a boot or shoe covering 
the front of the foot; U.S., that part between 
the sole and the top in front of the ankle- 
seams 1654. 


Vamp (vemp), sb.* 1884. [f. VAMP v.] 
Anything vamped, patched up, or re- 
furbished; a patchwork; a book of this 
nature. 


Vamp (vemp), sb.? 1918. collog. [abbrev. 
of VAMPIRE sb.] A woman who sets out to 
charm or captivate men (freq. from dis- 
reputable or dishonest motives) by an un- 
scrupulous use of sexual attractiveness. 


Hence Vamp v.“ (rans. Va'mpish a. 
Va-mpishness. 
Vamp (vemp), v.! 1599. [f. VAMP sb.'] 


I. I. trans. To provide or furnish with a (new) 
vamp; to mend or repair with or as with 
patches; to furbish up, renovate, or restore. 
Also with up. 2. transf. To make or produce 
by or as by patching; to serve up (something 
old) as new by addition or alteration. Also 
with up. 1644. 3. Mus. To improvise or ex- 
temporize (an accompaniment, tune, etc.) 
Also intr. 1789. 

1. fig. The expedient of vamping up an old 
Sermon 1825. 2. The veriest drudge that vamps 
books together for his daily bread 1880. 

IL intr. To make one's way on foot; to 
tramp or trudge. Now dial. 1654. Hence 
Va:mper, one who vamps. 

Vampire (ve-mpoi). 1734. I- Fr. vam- 
pire or G. vampir — Magyar vampir — 
identical form in Slav. langs.; the ult. origin 
may be Turk. uber witch.] 1. A preternatural 
being of a malignant nature (in the orig. and 
usual form of the belief, a reanimated corpse), 
supposed to seek nourishment, or do harm, 
by sucking the blood of sleeping persons; a 
man or woman endowed with similar habits. 


VANDA 


2. transf. A person of a malignant and 
loathsome character, esp. one who preys 
ruthlessly on others; a vile and cruel exactor 
or extortioner 1741. 3. Zool. One or other of 
various bats, chiefly S. Amer, known or 
popularly believed to be blood-suckers 1774, 
4. A double-leaved trap-door, closing by 
means of springs, used in theatres to effect 
a sudden disappearance from the stage 
1881. 

1. Walter Mapes. .gives some curious stories of 
English vampires in the twelfth century 1846, 

attrib. and Comb.: v.-bat, = sense 3: v. trap, = 
sense 4. Hence Vampirism (viempoiriz'm), the 
collective facts or ideas connected with the sup- 
posed existence and habits of vampires. 

Vamplate (ve-mplé't), Now Hist. ME. 
[- AFr. vauntplate, f. vaunt- VAN. + plate 
PLATE sb.] A plate fixed on a spear or lance 
to serve as a guard for the hand, esp. in 
tilting. 

Van (ven), sb. 1450. [Southern and 
western var. of FAN sb. prob. reinforced by 
(O)Fr. van or L. vannus. For initial v repl. f 
cf. VANE, VAT, VENEER, VIXEN.] I. A winnow- 
ing basket or shovel. b. A shovel used for 
lifting charcoal or testing ore 1664. c. A 
process of testing ore on a shovel; the 
amount of metal obtained by this test 1778. 
2. = FAN sb.'! 4. Chiefly poet. 1607. 3. A sail 
of a windmill 1837. 

2. Strait a flery Globe Of Angels on full sail of 


wing flew nigh, Who on their plumy Vans 
receiv'd him soft MILT, 3. With his arms flying. . 
like the vans of a windmill 1860, 

Van (ven), sb.* 1610. (Shortening of 


VANGUARD.] 1. The foremost division or de- 
tachment of a military or naval force when 
advancing or set in order for doing so 1633. 
2. The foremost portion of, or the foremost 
position in, a company or train of persons 
moving or prepared to move forwards or on- 
wards 1610. 

1. Standards, and Gonfalons twixt V. and Reare 
Streame in the Aire MILT. 2. fig. Moses led the v. 
of these testimonies 1772. Our position in the v. 
of industrial nations 1879. 

Van (vien), 8b.“ 1829. [Shortened f. CARA- 
YAN.] 1. A covered vehicle chiefly employed 
for the conveyance of goods, usu. resembling 
a large wooden box with arched roof and 
opening from behind, but varying in size 
and form. 2. A closed carriage or truck used 
on railways for conveying sengers’ 
luggage and the guard of the train, or in 
goods trains for smaller articles 1868. Hence 
Van v.* trans. to send in a v. 

Van, sb.* Abbrev. of VANTAGE sb. 5. 

Van (væn), v. ME. [var. of FAN v.!; see 
VAN sb.) tfl. trans. To winnow with a fan 
—1706. 2. To separate and test (ore) by wash- 
ing on a van or shovel 1839. 

Vanadate (væ-nădčt). 1835. f. VANADIUM 
+ Akt.] Chem. A salt produced by the 
combination of vanadic acid with a base. So 
Vanadiate (vàüné'-diet). 

Vanadic (vănæ-dik, váné'-dik), a. 1835. f. 
VANADIUM + -10.] Chem. Of, pertaining to, or 
derived from vanadium; spec. containing 
vanadium in its higher valency, as opp. to 
VANADIOUS a. Chiefly in v. acid. 

Vanadinite (vinie-dinoit). 1855. [f. VANA- 
DIUM + -IN? + -ITE! 2 b.] Min. A mineral 
consisting of vanadate of lead and chloride 
of lead, occurring in brilliant crystals of 
various colours. 

Vanadious (vüné^dios, a. 1868. k. 
VANADIUM + -O0Us.] Chem. Containing vana- 
dium in its lower valency, as opp. to 
VANADIC d.; esp. in v. acid. So Va-nadite, à 
salt of v. acid. 

Vanadium (và 
vanadium (Sefstróm, 1830), f. ON. 
name of the Scand. goddess Freyja; see 
-IUM.] Chem. A rare chemical element 
(symbol V), occurring in certain iron, lead, 
and uranium ores, some of the compounds of 
which are used in the production of aniline 
blacks and other dyeing materials. 

Vanbrace, bras, vars. VAM-, VANTBRACE- 

Van-courier (vi-nkü*:rioa). 1581. [Variant 
of vant-, VAUNT-COURIER.] A vaunt-courier 
or forerunner. 

Vanda (væ-ndă). 1801. [mod.L. — Skr. 
and Hindi vandā.] Bot. A genus of epiphytal 


é-didm). 1835. |— mod.L. 
"anadis 


VANDAL 


orchids of tropical Asia, having large showy 
flowers; a plant of this genus. 

Vandal (væ'ndăl), sb. and a. 1555. [= L. 
Vandalus, pl. Vandali (Pliny), -alii, -ilii 
(Tacitus), -uli — Gmo. *Wandal-, -il-, -ul- 
(repr. by OE. Wendlas pl., OHG. Wentil- in 
pers. names, G. Wandale, ON. Vendill).) A. 
sb. 1. A member of a Germanic tribe, which 
in the 4th and 5th centuries invaded 
Western Europe, and established settle- 
ments, esp. in Gaul and Spain, finally in 
428-0 migrating to Northern Africa. Chiefly 
in pl. 2. transf. One who acts like a Vandal 
or barbarian; a wilful or ignorant destroyer 
of anything beautiful, venerable, or worthy 
of preservation 1003. 

1. Till Goths, and Vandals, a rude Northern race, 
Did all the matchless Monuments deface DRYDEN. 
2. The Vandals of our isle. . Have burnt to dust a 
nobler pile Than ever Roman saw! COWPER. 

B. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the Vandals 
(or a Vandal) 1613. 2. Acting like a Vandal; 
recklessly or ruthlessly destructive; bar- 
barous, rude, uncultured 1700. 3. Charac- 
terized by vandalism or lack of culture 1752. 
So Vanda lic a. characteristic of the 
Vandals; barbarously or ignorantly destruc- 
tive; of, pertaining to, or consisting of the 
Vandals. Vandali'stic a. characterized by 
or given to vandalism. Va:ndalize v. trans. 
to render V. in respect of culture; to treat 
in a vandalistic manner. 

Vandalism (v dálizm). 1787. [- Fr. 
vandalisme (Henri Grégoire, c1793); see 
prec. -ISM.] The conduct or spirit charac- 
teristic of the Vandals in respect of culture; 
ruthless destruction or spoiling of anything 
beautiful or venerable; in weakened sense, 
barbarous, ignorant, or inartistic treatment. 

Vandyke (viendoik, vee-ndoik), sb. 1751. 
lt. name of Sir Anthony Vandyke (anglicized 
spelling of Van Dyck), Flemish painter 
(1599-1641).] 1. A painting or portrait by 
Vand; 2. A broad lace or linen collar or 
neckerchief with a deeply cut edge, imitating 
a type of collar freq. depicted in portraits by 
Vandyke and fashionable in the 18th c. 1755. 
3. usu. pl. One of a number of deep-cut 
points on the border or fringe of an article 
of appare] 1827. 4. transf. A notched, 
deeply indented, or zigzag border, edging, 
or formation 1846. 5. attrib. or as adj. 
designating things associated in some way 
with Vandyke or his paintings, as V. beard, 
a small pointed beard, V. brown, collar 1757. 

1, The whole-length Vandykes went for a song! 
H. WALPOLE. 5. V. Brown, species of peat or 
bog-earth, of a fine deep semi-transparent brown 


colour 1850. 

Vandyke (viendoi-k, vee-ndoik), v. 1800. f. 
as prec.] 1. trans. To furnish or provide (a 
dress material) with vandykes or deep-cut 
points, after the manner represented in Van- 
dyke’s paintings; to cut or shape with deep 
angular indentations. Chiefly in pa. pple. 
b. Said of the thing forming the indentations 
1854. 12. inir. To go or proceed in an 
irregular zigzag manner; to take a zigzag 
course —1845, 


1807 ‘Tongues of sea-sand. . vandyking its borders 


Vane (vén) late ME. [Southern and 
western var. of FANE sb.? Cf. VAN sb. J 1. A 
plate of metal, usu. of an ornamental form, 
fixed at an elevation upon a vertical spindle, 
80 as to turn readily with the wind and show 
the direction from which it is blowing; a 
weather-cock. b. fig. Am unstable or con- 
stantly changing person or thing 1588. C. 
Naut. A piece of bunting fixed to a wooden 
frame, which turns on a spindle at the mast- 
head to show the direction of the wind 1706. 
2. a. A sail of a windmill 1581. b. A blade, 
wing, or similar projection attached to an 
axis, wheel, etc., so as to be acted upon by a 
current of air or liquid or to produce à 
current by rotation 1815. c. A revolving fan 
or wheel 1810. 3. A sight of a levelling-staff, 
forestaff, quadrant, or other surveying 
1 . 1594. 4. The web of a feather 


di What plume of feathers is hee that indited 
this Letter? What veine? What Wether-cocke? 

Vanessa (vine-si). 1863. [mod.L. (Fabri- 
cius).] End. A genus of butterflies (including 
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the red admiral and peacock); a 
this genus. ee 

Va-n-foss(e. 1728. [- Fr. avant-fossé, 
after vanguard, etc., and FossE.] Mil. A 
ditch usu. full of water at the outer foot of 
the glacis. 

Vang (væn). 1769. [Later var. of FANG sb. 
III. I a. Nauf. One or other of the two 
ropes used for steadying the gaff of a fore- 
and-aft sail. 


Vanguard (vs-ngáid). 1487. [Earlier 
vandgard, var. of frantgard, aphetic f. 
favanigard (xv) — (O Fr. avant-garde, 


tavangarde, f. avant before + garde GUARD.] 
1. Mil. The foremost division of an army; 
the forefront or van. 2. ellipt. The name of 
a variety of peach 1786. 

Vanilla (vànilà). 1662. [- Sp. vainilla, 
dim. of vaina sheath - L. vagina VAGINA. In 
early use in various (esp. perverted) forms, 
finally assim. to Fr. vanille.] 1. A pod 
produced by one or other species of the 
genus Vanilla (see sense 2), esp. V. planifolia. 
Chiefly in pl. 2. The climbing orchid V. 
planifolia, or other species related to this; 
the tropical (Amer.) genus to which these 
belong 1698. b. With pl. One or other 
species of this genus 1827. 3. The aromatic 
substance composed of or obtained from the 
slender pod-like capsule of V. planifolia or 
related species, much used as a flavouring 
or perfume 1728. b. A kind or variety of this 
1753. 
attrib, and Comb., as v. bean, essence, ice; v. 
grass, Seneca grass, Hierochloa borealis; v. 

lant (a) = sense 2; (b) an Amer. species of 
Liatris. a 

Vanille (vüni) 1845. l- Fr. vanille — Sp. 
vainilla; see prec.] 1. = prec. 3. 2. V. ice, 
ice cream flavoured with vanilla essence 
1846. 

Vanillic (vani-lik), a. 1868. [f. VANILLA + 
-10 1 b.] Chem. In v. acid, vanillin, or an 
oxidized form of this. 

Vanillin (vani-lin). 1868. 
-IN\.] Chem. The neutral 
principle of vanilla, C, H. Os. 

Vanish (veni), v. ME. 
e(s)vaniss-, lengthened stem (see -ISH*) of 
OFr. e(s)ranir EVANISH.] 1. intr. To dis- 
appear from sight or become invisible, esp. 
in a rapid and mysterious manner. 2. To 
disappear by decaying, coming to an end, or 
ceasing to exist ME. b. Math. Of numbers 
or quantities: To become zero 1715. 3. trans. 
To cause to disappear; to remove from sight. 
1440. 

1. Therwith merlyn vanysshed awey sodenly 
MALORY. 2. The heauens shal v. awaye like smoke 
COVERDALE Isa, 51:6. The cold began to v. and 
the north-east wind change 1695. If the cock be 
heard to crow The charm will v. into air Hoa. 
3. Then he vanishes a birdeage and its occupant 
1886. Hence Varnish sb. tdisappearance, spec. a. 
gradual cessation of sound; a glide. Va-nisher. 
Va-nishment. 

Vanishing (vie'nifin), vòl. sb. late ME. 
[f. prec. + -ING'.] The action or fact of 
disappearing. 

V. 0 id perspective, the point in which 
receding parallel lines, if ‘continued, appear to 
meet. Similarly v. line, plane. 

Vanishing (vemnifin ppl. a. late ME. 
[f. as prec. + *] 1. Disappearing from 
sight or from existence. 2. Math. Becoming 
zero 1823. t- 

1. V. cream, invisible face cream. 2. Much discus- 
sion has arisen as to whether v. fractions have 
values or not 1838. Hence Varnishingly adv. 

Vanity (veniti). ME. - (O)Fr. vanité :— 
L. vanitas, -lat-, f. vanus VAIN a.; see -mY.] 
1. That which is vain, futile, or worthless; 
that which is of no value or profit. b. Vain 
and unprofitable conduct or employment of 
time ME. 2. The quality of being yain or 
worthless; the futility or worthlessness of 
something ME. tb. The quality of being 
foolish or of holding erroneous opinions 
1660. 3. The quality of being personally 
vain; high opinion of oneself; self-conceit 
and desire for admiration; an instance of this 
ME. b. A thing of which one is yain 1837. 4. 
A vain, idle, or worthless thing; a thing or 
action of no value ME. tb. An idle tale or 
matter —1060. 


1. Allis but vanite (sayeth the preacher) allis but 


playne Vanite COVERDALE Eccl. 12:8. b. In V. ye 


If. as prec. + 
odoriferous 


[Aphetic = 


VAPID 


waste your Days 1751. 2. He hath pleasure in the 
vanyte of wickednes COVERDALE Ecclus. 17:31. 
3. The intention of this discourse was not fond 
ambition or the v. to get a Name Mint. His v. 
was so mingled with good nature that it became 
graceful LYTTON, 4. I had forsaken the vanytees 
of the world MALORY. 

attrib. and Comb.: v.-bag, box, -case, a small 
hand. ag, etc., fitted with a mirror and powder- 
puff; V. Fair 1 Bunyan Pilgrim’s Progress), a. 
place where all is frivolity and empty show; the 
world or a section of it as a scene of idle amuse- 
ment and unsubstantial display. 

Vanner (væ-nəa). 1552. [f. VAN sb.' and 
vk O-ERn] 1. One who winnows with a fan 
(rare). 2. Mining. One who tests the quality 
of ore by washing it on a shovel 1671. b. An 
apparatus for separating minerals from the 
gangue 1882, 

Va-nning, vbl. sb. 1552. [f. VAN v. + 
-ING'.] fl. The action of winnowing with a 
fan —1626. 2. The action or process of 
separating ore on a shovel 1671. 

Vanquish (venkwis), v. [Early forms 
vencus, venquis, venquisshe, the ven- forms 
being superseded by van- in XVI, by assoc. 
with late OFr. vain-, and the ending assim. 
to -ISH? in XV; f. pa. pple. vencus and pa. t. 
venquis of OFr. veintre, vaintre (mod. 
vaincre) - L. vincere conquer.) 1. trans. To 
overcome or defeat (an opponent or enemy) 
in conflict or battle; to reduce to subjection 
or submission by superior force. b. fig. To 
overcome by spiritual power. late ME. 2. 
To overcome (a person) by other than 
physical means. Also const. of (= in respect 
of). late ME. 3. With impers. object: To 
overcome, subdue, suppress or put an end 
to (a feeling, state of things, ete.). late ME. 
14. To win or gain (a battle or other contest) 
—1548. 5. absol. To be victorious; to have the 
victory. late ME. 

1. David vanquished the Ammonites NEWTON. 
b. The Son of God Now e his great duel,. . 
to v. by wisdom hellish wiles MIL. 2. I my self, 
Who vanquisht with a peal of words. .Gave up 
my fort of silence to a Woman Mor. 3. Till it 
thus v. shame and fear SHELLEY. Hence Van- 
quishable a. capable of being vanquished. 
Vanquisher, a conqueror, subduer. Va. n- 
quishment, the act of vanquishing. 

Vansire (va«nsPa). 1774. [- Fr., formed 
by Buffon from the Malagasy name.] Zool. 
The marsh-ichneumon (Herpestes galera) of 
8. Africa, 

Vant-, prefix, repr. AFr. vant-, aphetic f. 
avant- AVANT-; see VANT-BRACE, etc. In & 
number of compounds the ¢ was elided, as in 
VANBRACE, -COURIER. Before labials the n by 
assimilation became m, as in VAMBRACE, VAM- 
PLATE; and a further reduction appears in 
vamure VAUMURE and VAWARD. 

Vantage (vantéds), sb. ME. - AFr. 
vantage, aphetic f. OFr. avantage ADVAN- 
TAGE.] 1. Advantage, benefit, profit, gain. 
Now arch. 12. An additional amount or 
sum —1700. 3. Advantage or superiority in à 
contest; position or opportunity likely to 
give superiority; vantage-ground 1523. 14. 
With a and pl. An advantage; a position or 
state of superiority. Freq. with at or for. 
1042. 5. Lawn Tennis. = ADVANTAGE 8b. 2. 
1884. 

1. Then at my commynge shulde I have receaved 
my money with vauntage TINDALE Matt. 25:27. 
2. For or to the v., in additi 3. To each knight 
their care assigned Like v. of the sun and wind 
Scorr. Phr. Coign (see COIGN 1), place, point, 
(ete.) of v. To catch, have, hold, take (one) at v. 

Vantage (va:ntédg), v. Now arch. 1400. 
[f. prec.] trans. To profit or benefit, (one). 
Hence 1Va:ntageable a. profitable —1610. 

Va-ntage-ground. 1612. [VANTAGE sb.) 
A position which places one at an advantage 
for defence or attack. 

Va-ntbrace. Now arch. or Hist. late ME. 
[- AFr. vauntbras; see VANT-, VAMBRACE.] = 
VAMBRACE. 

+Va-ntguard. 1450. 
GUARD. See VANGUARD.] 
1754. 

Va nward, a. 1820. If. VAN sb.* + -WARD.] 
Situated in the van or front. 80 Va-nward 
adv. towards or in the front; forward. 

Vapid (væ-pid), a. 1656. [= L. vapidus 
savourless, insipid; see -Ip'.] 1. Devoid of 
briskness; flat, insipid. b. Med. Of blood: 


[Aphetie f. AVANT- 
= VANGUARD 1, 1 b. 


VAPORABLE 


Devoid of strength or vigour; weak, inert 
1084. 2. fig. Devoid of animation, zest, or 
interest; dull, flat, lifeless, insipid 1758. +3. 
Of a damp or steamy character; dank; 
vaporous —1690. 

1. He. made his own cold tea, and drank it weak 
and v. MME. D'ARBLAY. It gives to the beer a v. 
disagreeable flavour 1826. 2. Conversation would 
become dull and v. JOHNSON. One continued 
round of v. amusements 1825. A smile is..in 
general v. DISRAELI. Hence Vapi-dity, the 
quality or faet of being v.; a v. remark, idea, 
feature, etc. Va-pid-ly adv., -ness. 

Vaporable (vé*póráb'), a. late ME. [- 
med.L. vaporabilis, f. L. vaporare emit 
steam or vapour; see VAPOUR, -ABLE.] 
Capable of being converted into vapour. 
Hence Va:porability, capability of being 
vaporized. 

Vaporific (vépórifik), a. 1781. lt. 
VAPOUR + f.] 1. Associated, connected 
with, producing, or causing vaporization. 
2. Vaporous 1797. 

1, A great quantity of v.,..or, as it is called, 
latent 


eat 1799. 
Vapori-meter (vé'pór-). 1878. [f. VAPOUR 
+ -METER.] An instrument for measuring 
the amount of vapour. 

Vaporize (vé'-poroiz), v. 1634. [f. VAPOUR 
+ -IZE.] fl. trans. To smoke (tobacco). SIR 
T. HERBERT. 2. To convert into vapour 
1808. 3. intr. To become vaporous 1828. 4. 
trans. To spray with fine particles of liquid 
at 


100. 

1. Forty load of Tobacco vaporized 1034, 3. fig. 
Money seems somehow to have vaporised away, 
and none knows anything about it 1892. Hence 
Va:porizable d. vaporable. Vaporiza:tion, the 
action or process of converting or of being con- 
verted into vapour. Va-porizer, a device or 
apparatus by which conversion into vapour is 


accomplished. 

TVaporo'se, a. rare. late ME. [- L. 
vaporosus f. vapor; see VAPOUR, -OSE!.] 
Vaporous; easily vaporizing —1731. So 


Vaporo'sity (rare) vaporous quality or 
qualities. 

Vaporous (vé'póros), a. 1527. [f. late L. 
vaporus os, or — L. vaporosus (see prec.). 
Cf. Fr. vaporeux. In later use also f. VAPOUR.) 
11. Of a bath: Consisting or composed of 
vapour 1706. 2. Emitting or exhaling 
vapour; fspec. of food in the stomach 1544. 
3. Filled with vapour, thick or dim with mist; 
foggy, misty 1593. b. Covered or obscured 
with vapour 1687. 4. Having the form, 
nature, or consistency of vapour 1004. b. 
fig. Of ideas, feelings, etc.: Fanciful, idle, 
unsubstantial, vain 1605. c. Of fabrics or 
garments: Gauzy, filmy 1863. 5. Of persons 
or minds: Inclined to be fanciful, vague, or 
frothy, in ideas or discourse 1605. 6. Of 
state or condition: Characteristic of vapour 
1661. 

2. Such things as bee most v. do most dispose us 
to sleepe 1584, 3. The waveless plain of Lom- 
bardy, Bounded by the v. air SHELLEY. b. The 
lower cloud fleld—itself an empire of v. hills 
TYNDALL. 4. b. Such v. conjecture passed away 
as quickly as it came GEO. ELIOT. 6. We have 
matter in the v. or gaseous form TYNDALL. Hence 
Va:porous-ly adv., -ness. 

Vapour (vé*poi), sb. Also (now U.S.) 
vapor. late ME. [- (O)Fr. vapeur, tvapour 
or L. vapor, vapór- steam, heat; see OR.] 
1. Without article: Matter in the form of a 
steamy or imperceptible exhalation; esp. the 
form into which liquids are naturally con- 
verted by the action of a sufficient, degree of 
heat. 2. An exhalation of the nature of 
steam, or an emanation consisting of imper- 
ceptible particles, usu. due to the effect of 
heat upon moisture. late ME. b. An ex- 
halation rising by natural causes from the 
ground or from some damp place; freq., à 
mist or fog. late ME. c. fig. Used esp. to 
denote something unsubstantial or worthless. 
late ME. 3. pl. In older medical use: Ex- 
halations supposed to be developed within 
the organs of the body (esp. the stomach) 
and to have an injurious effect upon the 
health. late ME. b. A morbid condition 
supposed to be caused by the presence of 
such exhalations; depression of spirits, 
hypochondria, hysteria, or other nervous 
disorder. Now arch. 1662. c. So The vapours 
1711. +4. A fancy or fantastic idea; a foolish 
brag or boast —1738. 
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1. V. is a moist kinde of fume extracted chiefly 
out of the water 1610, 2. The vapoure of the 
fyre brenneth his flesh. COVERDALE Ecclus. 
38:28. Vapours of ammonia will be evolved if 
nitrogen be present 1857. b. The vapours which. 
are raised by the Sun under the Torrid Zone 
1698. c. Forsothe what is zoure lijf? A v., toa 
litel semynge. WYCLIF Jas. 4:15. 3. Vapours 
from an empty Stomach DE FOE. b. Sometimes, 
thro' pride, the sexes change their airs; My lord 
has vapours, and my lady swears YOUNG. 4. 
These are mere vapours, indeed—Nothing but 
vapours STEELE. 

attrib. and Comb.: v.-burner, a device for 
burning previously vaporized liquid hydro- 
carbons; -density, the density of a substance in 
a state of v. Hence Va-poured ppl. a. affected 
mu the vapours, suffering from nervous depres- 
sion. 

Vapour (vé'^poi, v. Also (now U.S.) va- 
por. late ME. [f. prec. Sense 1 may 
reflect L. vaporare emit vapour or steam.) 
1. intr. To rise, ascend, be emitted or diffused 
in the form of vapour. Also with out, up. 
b. To pass away in the form of vapour 1555. 
C. To pass info a state of vapour or moisture 
(rare) 1567. 2. trans. a. To cause to rise up 
or ascend in the form of vapour. late ME. 
b. To cause to pass away in the form of 
vapour 1460. c. With out or forth: To evapo- 
rate 1530. d. To convert into vapour. Chiefly 
with fo. 1591. 3. intr. To use language as 
light or unsubstantial as vapour; to talk 
fantastically, grandiloquently, or boastingly ; 
to brag or bluster 1628. b. trans. To declare 
or assert in a boasting or grandiloquent 
manner 1658. 4. intr. To act in a fantastic or 
ostentatious manner; to show off; to 
swagger 1652. 5. trans. To give (one) the 
vapours; to depress or bore —1804. 

1. b. fig. Their whole life hath vapoured away in 
hopes 1638. 2. b. Then upon a gentle heat v. 
away all the Spirit of Wine BACON. 3. Poets 
indeed use to vapor much after this manner 
Mi. Strutting and vapouring about his own 
pretensions Hazuirr. 4. The robbers vapouring 
about in the court below Borrow. Hence 
Va- pouring ppl. a., -ly adv. 

Va:pour-bath. Also vapour bath. 1719. 
l. A bath consisting of vapour. Also, an 
apartment in which such a bath is used. 2. 
Chem. A vessel or receptacle in which hot 
vapour is generated in order to heat or melt 
a substance 1728. 

1. transf. One day in August, when all Chowrin- 
ghee is a vast v. TREVELYAN. 

Vapourer (vé*poroi). 1653. [f. VAPOUR v. 
+ -ER'.) 1. One who vapours; a bragging, 
grandiloquent, or fantastical talker. 2. V. 
moth, a British moth of the genus Orgyia, 
esp. O. antiqua, the male of which flies with 
a rapid quivering motion 1782. 

Vapourish (vé*porif) a. Also (U.S.) va- 
porish. 1647. [f. VAPOUR sb. + -ISH'.] 1. Of 
the nature of vapour; dim through the 
presence of vapour; vapoury. 2. Apt to be 
troubled with the vapours; inclined to 
depression or low spirits 1716. b. Of the 
nàture of, connected with, or arising from. 
nervous depression 1733. 

2. For, as most other old Maids, she is exceed- 
ingly v. and fanciful 1716. Hence Va-pourishness. 

Vapoury (vé*pori), a. Also (U.S.) vapory. 
1598. [f. VAPOUR sb. + I.] 1. Of the nature 
or consistency of vapour; composed of or 
caused by vapour. b. fig. Unsubstantial, in- 
definite, vague 1818. 2. Rendered dim or 
obscure by the presence of vapour 1818. 

1. The Jungfrau..had wrapped her v. veil 
around her TYNDALL. 


lVa-ppa. Now rare or Obs. 1629. [L.] 
Flat or sour wine. 
Vapulate (væ-piŭle't), v. rare. 1608. [- 


vapulat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. vapulare be 
beaten; see -ATE*.] 1. frans. To beat or 
strike. b. absol. To administer a flogging 
1818. 2. inir. To suffer flogging 1783. 

Vapulation (veepiulé'-fon). rare. 1656. [f. 
prec. + -ION. Cf. med.L. vapulatio flogging 
(x1).] A beating or flogging. 

Vaquero (vàáké*ro) 1837. [Sp., f. vaca 
cow.] In Spanish America: A cowboy or 
cowherd; a herdsman or cattle-driver. 

Vara (và-rà). 1674. [Sp. and Pg., ‘rod, 
yard-stick' - L., ‘forked pole, *-estle*, f. 
varus bent.] A linear measure used in Spain, 
Portugal, and S. America, usu. about 33 
inches long; a Spanish yard. 


VARIANCE 


Varan (ve-rün). 1843. [- mod.L. Faranus, 
f. Arab. waran, var. of waral monitor 
lizard.] Zool. A lizard belonging to the genus 
Varanus or family Faranidz; a monitor or 
varanian. 

Varangian (vürce-ndsiün), sb. and d. 1788, 
If. med. L. Varangus — med. Gr. Bépeyyos = 
(through Slav. langs.) ON. Væringi (pl. 
Véringjar), prob. f. var (pl. várar) plighted 
faith; see -IAN.] A. sb. One of the Scandi- 
navian rovers who in the 9th and 10th 
centuries overran parts of Russia and 
reached Constantinople; a Northman (latter- 
ly also an Anglo-Saxon) forming one of the 
bodyguard of the later Byzantine Emperors, 
B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Varangians, 
e.g. V. Guard; composed of Varangians 1788. 

Varanian (vàüré'nián), sb. and a. 1840. f. 
mod.L. Varanus VARAN + IAN. ] A. sb. A 
lizard belonging to the family Varanide of 
scaled saurians; a monitor or varan 1841. B, 
adj. Belonging to or characteristic of the 
varans or monitors 1840, 

TVa:rdingale. 1552. 
verd-, fardingale; sce 
FARTHINGALE 1753. 

fVare. 1545. [= Sp. vara or its source L. 
VaRA.] 1. = VARA —1604. 2. A rod, staff, or 
wand, esp. as a symbol of judicial office or 
authority —1681. 

2. His Hand a V. of Justice did uphold DRYDEN. 

Varec (væ'rek). Also varech. 1676. l- 
Fr. varec(h, OFr. warec, vrec — ON. *wrek 
WRECK.] 1. Seaweed. 2. An impure car- 
bonate of soda obtained from sea-weed 1844, 

fiiVarella (vüre-là). 1588. [Pg. and It., of 
doubtful origin.) A pagoda -1062. 

Vari (viri). 1774. [f. vari(kandana or 
vari(anda, the Malagasy name.] The ruffed 
lemur, Lemur varius. 
iübi 


[Early forms vard-, 
FARTHINGALE.] = 


Iti). 1771. [f. next + 


lity of being variable in some respect; 
tendency towards or capacity for variation 
or change. 2. spec. a. The fact of, or capacity 
for, varying in amount, magnitude, or value 
1816. b. Biol. Capability in plants or animals 
of variation or deviation from a type 1832. 

Variable (vé*-riib’l), a. and st, late ME. 
[= (O)Fr. variable — L. variabilis, f. variare; 
See VARY v., -ABLE.] A. adj. 1. Liable or apt 
to vary or change; (readily) susceptible of 
variation; mutable, changeable, fluctuating, 
uncertain. 2. Of persons: Apt to change 
from one opinion or course of action to 
another; inconstant, fickle, unreliable. late 
ME. 3. a. Of the weather, seasons, ete.: 
Liable to vary in temperature or character; 
changeable 1480. b. Of wind or currents: 
Shifting 1605. c. Of a star: That varies 
periodically in respect of brightness or 
magnitude 1788. d. Biol. Liable to deviate 
from a type; admitting of such deviation 
1859. 14. Differing, diverse, various —1613. 
5. Susceptible or admitting of increase or 
diminution in respect of size, number, 
amount, or degree 1007. b. Of quantity, 
number, etc.: Liable to vary 1710. 6. That 
may be varied, changed, or modified; 
alterable 1597. 7. Nat. Hist. Of various 
colours, or varying in colour according to 
the season, ete. 1776. 

1. A doubtfull and v. fight 1610. Subjects of v. 
fancy RUSKIN. 2. My word nor I not be v» 
But alwaies. firme and stable WYATT. 3. a. The 
weather. .was very v., but upon the whole mild 
1808. b. We had the wind v. DE For. d. Beings 
low in the scale of nature are more v. than those 
Which are higher DARWIN. 5. The pressure of the 
atmosphere is y. 1815. 5 

B. sb. 1. Malh. and Phys. A quantity or 
force which, throughout a mathematical 
calculation or investigation, is assumed to 
vary or be capable of varying in value 1816. 
2. a. A variable or shifting wind; spec. in pl.» 
parts of the sea where a steady wind is 9 
expected 1846. b. A variable star 1868. 3. 
Something which is liable to vary or change; 
a changeable factor, feature, or element 
1846. 

2. a. The Variables, which are found South ofthe 
border of the South-east Trades 1857. Hence 
Va. riableness. Va-riably adv. 

Variance (vēriăns). ME. [- OFr. 
variance — L. variantia, f. variare VARY v.; 50è 


VARIANT 


1. The fact or state of undergoing 


-ANOE.] I. 
tendency to vary or 


change or alteration; 
become different; variation. fb. Inconstancy 
jn persons} variableness, changeableness 
—1590. 2. The fact or quality of varying or 
differing; difference, divergency, dis- 
crepancy. late ME. 3. a. Law. A difference 
or discrepancy between two statements or 
documents. late ME. b. gen. A difference or 
discrepancy ; à divergent feature 1497. 

1. Uncarefull of Fortunes varyaunce 1559. 2. It 
is evident that v. of opinion proves error some- 
where 1839. 3. b. Variances in the spelling of 
proper names 1860. 

II. 1. The state or fact of disagreeing or fall- 
ing out; discord, dissension, contention, 
debate. late ME. 2. A disagreement, 
quarrel, or falling out; a dispute. late ME. 

1. She makes V. betwixt Rulers and Subjects, 
betwixt Parents and Children BUNYAN. 

Phr. At v. a. Of persons: In a state of discord, 
dissension, or enmity. b. Of things: In a state of. 
disagreement or difference; conflicting, differing. 
Usu. const. with 

Variant (vé"riünt), a. and sb. late ME. 
[- (O)Fr. variant, pr. pple. of varier VARY v. 
seo -ANT.] A. adj. 1. Of persons: Changeful 
jn disposition or purpose; inconstant, fickle. 
Now rare. 2. Of things: Exhibiting variation 
or change; tending to vary or alter; not 
remaining uniform. late ME. 3. Exhibiting 
difference or variety; diversified; diverse. 
late ME. 4. Differing or discrepant from 
something.late ME. b. Biol. Varying from 
type 1881. 

1. Calm and resolute, if occasionally v. of mood 
18925 3. They who would trauerse earths v. face 

B. sb. 1. A form or modification differing in 
some respect from other forms of the same 
thing 1848. b. A various reading 1861. 2. A 
variation of the original work, story, song, 
ete. 18 3. Nat, Hist. A variant form or 
type 1 

+Va-riate, v. 1566. l- variat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. variare; see VA -ATE*.] trans. and 
intr. To alter, var; 1770. 

Variation (vé*rié'- . [= (O)Fr. 
variation or L. variatio, n, f. as prec.; Bee 
ox. +I. Difference, divergence, or dis- 
crepancy between two or more things or 
persons -1037. II, 1. The fact of varying in 
condition, character, degree, or other 
quality; the fact of undergoing modification 
or alteration, esp. within certain limits 1502. 
b. The action of making some change or 
alteration 1704. 2. V. of the compass or 
needle, = DECLINATION 8 b. Also ellipt, 1556. 
3. The fact, on the part of the mercury, of 
standing higher or lower in the tube of à 
barometer or thermometer; the extent or 
range of this 1719. 4, Asir, = LIBRATION 2. 
1704. 5. Math, ta. = PERMUTATION 3. —1728. 
b. Change in a function or functions of an 
equation due to an indefinitely small 
inerease or decrease in the value of the 
constants 1743. 6. Biol. Deviation or 
divergence in the structure, character, or 
function of an organism from those typical 
of or usual in the species or group 1859. 

1. According to the varying gravity of the atmo- 
sphere; which v. has.. a very considerable in- 
fluence on the weather-glass BOYLE. b. Powers. 
to control the v. of investments 1885. 

III. 1. An instance of varying or changing; 
an alteration or change in something, esp. 
within certain limits; a difference due to the 
introduction or intrusion of some change 
1611. b. Biol. A slight departure or diverg- 
ence from a type 1835. c. A variety, variant 
1863. 2. A deviation or departure from some- 
thing 1647, 3. Math. Calculus of variations, à 
form of calculus applicable to expressions 
or functions in which the law relating the 
quantities is liable to variation 1810. 4. Mus. 
A modification with regard to the tune, time, 
and harmony of a theme, by which on 
repetition it appears in a new but still 
recognizable form; esp. in pls embellish- 
ments in an air for giving variety on re- 
A OS after playing it in its simple form 

1. Variations of the Compass DE FOE. €; The 
Matadore Game ar a or all Fives 1868. 4. She 
Tan a set of variations on *Kenmure's on and 
awa’’ Scorr. Hence Variational a. charac- 
terized by, dealing with, or concerning v. 
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Varicella (yzerise-li). 1771.  [mod.L. 
(Vogel, 1764), irreg. dim. of VARIOLA.) Path. 
Chickenpox. Hence Varicellous a. of, 
menar to, affected with, or of the nature 

v. 

Varicocele (yx-rikosi:l), 1736. [f. varic-, 
comb. form of VARIX + Gr. h tumour; see 
-0-.] Path. Varicose condition or dilatation 
of the spermatic veins. 

Vari- coloured,  varicoloured ^ (vé^ri- 
kp:loid), a. 1605. f. L. varius VARIOUS d. + 
CoLovmED ppl. a.] Of various or different 


colours; variegated in colour. b. fig. 
Different, diverse, diversified 1855. 
Varicose (vzrikows), a. 1730. [= L. 


varicosus, f. variz, varic- dilated vein; see 
-OsE'.] 1. Path. or Med. Affected with, 
characterized by, or of the nature of a varix 
or varices. b. Of veins: Unnaturally swollen 
or dilated 1797. 2. Ent. and Bot. Unusually 
enlarged or swollen; resembling a varix 
1826. 3. Of appliances: Designed or used for 
the treatment of varicose veins 1858. 

1. b. fig. Milton has. .not a sinew m or rigid, 
not is v. or inflated LANDOR. So f Va-ricous 
a, 1786. 

Varicosity (vzrikositi) 1842. f. prec. 
+ -Imy.] 1. A varicose swelling or distension. 
2. The state or condition of being varicose or 
abnormally swollen; an instance or case of 
this 1876. 3. The state of having varicose 
veins 1879. 

1. Irregular dilatations or varicosities of the 
absorbent vessels 1842. 

Varied (ve rid), ppl. a. 1588. [f. VARY v. + 
Ebi] 1. Differing from one another; of 
different or various sorts or kinds. 2. Marked 
by variation or variety; presenting different 
forms or qualities on this account 1732. 3. 
Vari-coloured; esp. in the names.of birds or 
beasts 1715. 

1. 80 v., extensive and pervading are human dis- 
tresses 1851. 2. Observe..What vary'd Being 
peoples ev'ry star PoPE. The v. actor flies from. 
part to part CHURCHILL. Hence Va-ried-ly adv., 
-ness (rare). 

Variegate (vé?rige't), v. 1653. [- variegat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. variegare make varied, f. 
varius VARIOUS; see -ATE.] I. trans. To 
diversity; to invest with variety; to enliven 
with differences or changes. b. esp. To mark 
or cover with patches of different colours or 
objects 1728. 2. To vary by change or 
alteration (rare) 1674. 

1. b. The Shells are filled. with a white Spar, 
which variegates and adds to the Beauty of the 
Stone 1728. 

Variegated (vé"rigé'téd), ppl. a. 1661. [f. 
prec. + -ED'.] 1. Marked with patches or 
spots of different colours; varied in colour; 
many-coloured, vari-coloured; spec. in Bol. 
(see next 1). 2. Marked or characterized by 
variety; of a varied character, form, or 
nature; diverse 1002. 3. Varied or diversified 
with something 1678. 

1. A v. flowing robe of silk GIBBON. 3. Corolla 
blue v. with white inside 1870. 

Variegation (vé*rigé'-Jon). 1646. lf. 
VARIEGATE + -ION. Cf. mod. L.. variegatio 
(1620).] 1. The quality or condition of being 
variegated or varied in colour; diversity of 
colour or the production of this; spec. in 
Bot., the presence of two or more colours in 
the leaves, petals, or other parts of plants; 
also, defective or special development 
leading to such colouring. b. With a and pl. 
‘Also, a variegated marking. 1664. 2. The 
action or process of diversifying; an instance 
or occasion of this 1668. 

Varietal (vüroiétül), a. 1806. [f. next + 
ool. and Bot, Of, pertaining to, 
or connected with, indicating, ete., a distinct 
variety of animal or plant. Opp. to specific 
or generic. Hence Vari-etally adv. 

1533. l (O)Fr. 
varius VARIOUS; see 
-rry.] fi. a. Variation or change of fortune 
1617. fickleness 


—1579. 2. 


being varied; 8 
ness, or uniformity 1548. b. pl. A series or 
succession of different forms, ct 
variations 1604. 4. Used as a collective to 
denote a number of things, qualities, ete., 


VARIOUS 


different or distinct in character 1553. 5. A 
different form of some thing, quality, or 
condition; a kind or sort 1617, b. Zool. and 
Biol. A plant or animal differing from those 
of the species to which it belongs in some 
minor but permanent or transmissible 
particular; a group of such individuals 
constituting a sub-species or other sub- 
division of a species; also, a plant or animal 
which varies in some trivial respect from its 
immediate parent or type 1629. c. So in the 
classification of inorganic substances or of 
diseases 1753. 6. attrib. a. V. shop or store 
(U.S.), one in which small goods of various 
kinds are sold; a general store 1824. b. 
Used to designate music-hall or theatrical 
entertainments of à mixed character (songs, 
dances, impersonations, etc.). Also applied 
to things or persons connected with such 
entertainments. c. ellipt., v. performances or 
entertainments. 1886. d. attrib., v. theatre. 
2. Many, according to the varietie of their 
opinions, attribute this to diverse causes 1604. 
3. Age cannot wither her, nor custome stale Her 
infinite v. SHAKS. V. is the mother of enjoyment 
DISRAELI., b. He had passed through all varieties 
of fortune, and had seen both sides of human 
nature MACAULAY, 4. Like Proteus, he trans- 
forms himself into a v. of shapes 1875. A v. of 
hooks were used for different kinds of fish 1887, 
5. Even b of good character are almost 


1860. 

Variform (vé*rifgam), a. 1002. f. L. 
varius + -FoRM.] Of various forms; varied 
or different in form; diversiform. 

Va- rify, v. 1006. [f. L. varius + -FY.] 
trans. To make varied; to vary; to variegate 
1741. 

Variola (vároiólü). 1771. (- late and 
med. L. variola pustule, pock, f. L. varius 
VaRIOUS.] Path. The small-pox. So Vari. 
olar a. of, pertaining to, or resembling (that 
of) v. Vario-lic a. (rare) of v. 

Variolate (vé*-ridle't), v. 1792. [f. prec. + 
-ATE^.] Med. trans. To infect with variola; 
to inoculate with the virus of variola or 
small-pox. Hence Vairiola-tion, inoculation 
with the virus of small-pox. 

Variolite (vé*-ridloit). 1796. [f. VARIOLA + 
Irn. 2 b.] Geol. A kind of rock embedded 
with spherulites which give it the appearance 
of being pock-marked; esp. the diabase 
(diorite) of Brongniart. Hence Va:rioli-tic 
a. of the nature of or containing v.; 
spherulitic. 

Varioloid (vé*rióloid), a. and sb. 1821. 
[f. VARIOLA + -0ID.] Path. A. adj, Re- 
sembling variola or small-pox; like that of 
variola. B. sb, A modified form of variola, 
esp. a mild variety occurring after vaccina- 
tion or in those who have previously had 
small-pox 1828. 

Variolous (vároiólos), a. 1008. [f. VARIOLA 
+ -ous.] 1. Of the nature of or resembling 
(that of) variola or small-pox; of, pertaining 
to, appearing in, or characteristic of variola 
1676. 2. Of persons: Affected with or 
suffering from small-pox 1008. 

1. V. matter (fluid or virus), the virus of small- 
pox, esp. as used for inoculation. 

Variometer (vé?riométoz). 1889. [f. vario-, 
taken as comb. form of L. varius VARIOUS + 
-METER.] An instrument used to show or 
determine variations in barometric pressure, 
magnetic force, etc.; in wireless telephony 
and telegraphy, a tuning coil the inductance 
of which is varied by altering the relative 
position of its two parts. 

i Variorum (vé*rid*-rim). 1728. [L., gen. 
pl. masc. of varius VARIOUS d., in the phr. 
editio cum nolis variorum (see def).] An 
edition, esp. of the complete works of a 
classical author, containing the notes of 
various commentators or editors. Also v. 
edition. 

V. Shakespeare; The book-sellers have chosen to 
cali the 1803 and 1813 editions of Johnson and 


Steevens the First and Second V. Shakespeares, 
Malone, although of 


and the 1821 edition of 
different origin, the Third V. E. K. CHAMBERS. 
Various (vé*rios), a. 1552. [f. L. varius 
changing, diverse: see -10us.] fl. 1. Of 
things: Undergoing, exhibiting, or subject to 
yariation or change; variable, changeful 
1775. 2. Of persons: Unstable; fickle 1820. 
1. As the condition of the Court is ever v. and 
unconstant 1647. 2. The v. character of that 


VARIX 


emperor, capable, by turns, of the meanest and 
the most generous sentiments GIBBON. 

II. t1. Of persons: Versatile in knowledge 
or acquirements; exhibiting variety in work 
or writings —1681. 2. a. Varied in colour; 
vari-coloured. Chiefly poet. 1618. b. Exhibit- 
ing variety in appearance 1656. 3. Charac- 
terized by variation or variety of attributes 
or properties; varied in nature or character 
1033. tb. Calculated to cause difference. 
MILT. 4. Marked by variety of incident or 
action 1634. 5. a. Exhibiting variety of 
subject or topic 1677. b. Exhibiting variety 
in the different persons or things forming a 
collective whole 1769. 

1. A delectable Author, very v. SIR T. BROWNE. 
2. Birds of v. plumage LONGF. b. A prospect wide 
And v. MILT. 3. After conviction their behaviour 
was very v. 1780. 5. a. One whose conversation 
was so v., easy, and delightful THACKERAY, b. A 
v. host they came Scorr. 

III. 1. With pl. sb. Different from one an- 
other; of different kinds or sorts 1034. b. 
With a sing. sb., and freq. preceded by each 
or every 1721. 2. In weakened sense, as an 
enumerative term: Different, divers, several, 
many, more than one 1696. 

1, The woodland scene, Diversified with trees of 
ev'ry growth, Alike, yet v. COWPER. b. In ever; 
v. Change of Life the same 1746. Phr. V. 
reading(s; It may rest upon a v, reading in the 
Hebrew 1910. Hence Va'rious-ly adv., -ness. 

Varix (vé*riks). Pl. varices (vé*risiz). 
late ME. IL. variz, varic-.] 1. Path. An 
abnormal dilatation or enlargement of a vein 
or artery, usu. accompanied by a tortuous 
development; a varicose vein. b. The 
diseased condition characterized by this, as 
a specific malady 1813. 2. Conch. A longi- 
tudinal elevation or swelling on the surface 
of a shell 1822. 

Varlet (và-1lét). 1456. - OFr. varlet, var. 
of vaslet, vadlet Varer. Cf. AL. vadlettus, 
vaslettus (xu/xin).] 1. A man or lad acting 
as an attendant or servant; a menial, a 
groom. Now arch. b. spec. An attendant on 
a knight or other person of military import- 
ance. Now Hist. 1470. 2. A person of a low, 
mean, or knavish disposition; a knave, 
rogue, rascal. (In later use, freq. without 
serious implication of bad qualities.) 1550. 
13. The knave in cards. [So Fr. valet.] 1625. 
2. A little contemptible v., without the least 
title to birth, person, wit SWIFT. 

Varletry (vü-ilétri) 1606. [f. prec. + R.] 
Varlets collectively; a crowd of menials. 
Shall they hoyst me vp, And shew me to the 
showting Varlotarie Of censuring Rome? SHAKS. 

Varment, varmint (vi-amént), sb. dial. 
and U.S. 1539. [var. of varmin VERMIN, with 
parasitic / as in peasant, tyrant.) 1. a. collect. 
Vermin. b. An animal of a noxious or 
objectionable kind 1689. c. In hunting 
parlance, the fox. 2. An objectionable or 
troublesome person or persons; a mis- 
chievous boy or child 1773. 

l. b. The granger came out with his rifle and 
shot the varmint [riz. a panther] 1889. 

Varnish (và-mnif) sb. (ME. vernisch — 
(O)Fr. vernis :- med.L. veroniz, -ic- (Vin) 
fragrant resin, sandarae, or — med. Gr. 
Bepevixn, prob. appellative use of the town- 
name (Berenice, in Cyrenaica).] 1. Resinous 
matter dissolved in some liquid and used 
for spreading over a surface in order to 
give this a hard, shining, transparent coat, by 
which it is made more durable or ornamental. 
b. With a and pl. A special preparation of 
this nature 1607. c. A solution of this kind 
spread on a surface; the coating or surface 
80 formed 1643. 2. fig. A specious gloss or 
outward show; a pretence 1565. 3. A means 
of embellishment or adornment; a beautify- 
ing or improving quality or feature 1591. 4. 
An external appearance or display of some 
quality without underlying reality. (Cf. 
VENEER sb.) 1662. 

2. For the better v., the Duke would not be his 
own Judge 1647. 3. A cloudy and rainy day takes 
the v. off the scenery HAWTHORNE. 4. The youth 
comes up with a v. of accomplishment beyond his 
real powers 1868. 
attrib. and Comb.: v. sumach, the Japanese tree 
Rhus vernicifera from which lacquer is obtained; 
-tree, one or other of various trees yielding a 
resinous substance used asa v. 

Va:rnish, sb.* 1601. [f. the vb.] An act 
of varnishing; an application of varnish. 
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Varnish (vàanif) v. late ME. [- OFr. 
verniss(i)er, -ic(ijer (mod. vernir is a new 
formation on the sb.), f. vernis VARNISH sb.*; 
see -ISH*.] 1. trans. To paint over or coat 
with varnish; to overlay with a thin coating 
composed of varnish. b. transf. To invest 
with a bright or glossy appearance; to 
smear or stain with some substance similar 
to varnish. late ME. 2. To embellish or 
adorn; to improve, trick out, furbish up. 
late ME. 3. To cover or overlay with a 
specious or deceptive appearance; to gloss 
over, disguise 1571. 

1. These pictures, I am persuaded, were after- 
wards constantly varnished 1821. b. The Leaves 
fresh varnisht lively green SYLVESTER. 2. To 
dress up and v. the Story of Pausanias BENTLEY. 
3. Cato's voice was ne'er employed To clear the 
guilty, and to vernish crimes ADDISON. To v. over 
these distinctions 1871. Hence Va-rnisher, one 
who varnishes; spec. one who makes a business or 
trade of varnishing. 

Varnishing (và-mifin), vbl. sb. 1505. |f. 
prec. +  ING'] The action of applying 
varnish or of coating anything with varnish. 
attrib, In the year 1809. .the v. days’ were ap- 
pointed, whereby the members of the Academy 
were granted the privilege of retouching 
and varnishing their pictures after they were 
hung, and prior to the opening of the exhibition 


Varronian (veró"niàn) a. 1093. [- L. 
Varronianus, f. Varro, Varron-; see def., 
AN.] Of or pertaining to the Roman 
author M. Terentius Varro (110-27 B. c.); 
admitted as genuine by Varro. 

Varsal (vi-asàl), a. Now dial. 1090. [II- 
literate abbrev. of UNIVERSAL a. Cf. VERSAL.] 
1. Universal, whole. Only in the phr. in the 
v. world. 2. Single, individual (rare) 1765. 

Varsity (vàusiti. Also 'varsity. 1846. 
Clipped form of University. Cf. prec. 

Vartabed (vàztübed) Also -bied, -bet. 
1718. [Armenian.] An ecclesiastic in the 
Armenian church whose function it is to 
teach and preach. 

Varus! (vers). 1800. [L., ‘knock- 
kneed'.] Path. A physical deformity in 
which the foot is turned inwards. 

Varus! (vers). 1822. [L., 'pimple'.] 
Path. a. Stone-pock. b. A papule (of small- 
pox). 

Varvel (va-avél). 1537. [Earlier trervel — 
(O)Fr. vervelle, trarvelle, syncopated form 
of vertevelle :- Rom. *vertibella, beside 
*vertibellum, dim of late L. vertibulum joint, 
f. vertere turn. Cf. dial. vardle XVI, vartiwell 
XVII eye of a hinge, hinge.] A metal ring 
attached to the end of a hawk's jess and 
serving to connect this with the leash, 

Va · ry, sb. rare. 1000. [f. next.] A varia- 
tion; fa hesitation or vacillation. 

Vary (vé"ri), v. ME. [= (O)Fr. varier or L. 
variare, f. varius VARIOUS.] I. infr. 1. Of 
things: To undergo change or alteration; to 
pass from one condition, state, etc., to 
another. late ME. 2. To differ, to exhibit or 
present divergence, from something else. late 
ME. 3. Of persons: To differ, diverge, or 
depart, in respect of practice or observance 
(from some standard) late ME. 14. To 
differ in respect of statement; to give a 
different or divergent account -1607. b. 
Const. from (another or each other). In later 
use, to depart from an author by some 
change of statement. 1513. +5. To differ in 
opinion, to disagree (about, for, in, or of 
something); to dissent from another —1657. 
tb. To fallat variance 1577. 6. To change or 
alter in respect of conduct, direction, etc. 
1481. 7. To be inconsistent in one's state- 
ments; to introduce a difference or dis- 
crepancy 1557. 

1. When the organisation has once begun to v., it 
generally continues to v. for many generations 
DARWIN. 2. This edition varies very little from its 
predecessor 1891. 3. I v. from his wordes, as all 
Translators must doe 1621. 4. b. I have in.. 
other places varied somewhat from him 1653, 7. 
For drawing wittnesses to varie from their former 
depositions 1637. 

IL. trans. 1. To cause to change or alter; to 
introduce changes or alterations into (some- 
thing); in later use freq., to adapt to certain 
circumstances or requirements by appro- 
priate modifications ME. b. To dispose, 
obtain, oceupy in a manner characterized by 


VASSAL 


variety or variation 1697. 12. To express in 
different words —1682. 

1. The court, after such notice,..may v. such 
order in such manner..as it may think fit 1891, 
b. To v. a whole week with joy, anxiety, and 
conjecture JOHNSON. 2. Let your ceasless change 
Varie to our great Maker still new praise MILT, 
Hence Va-rier f() = PREVARICATOR 4; (b) one 
who varies or dissents from something. Vary- 
ing vbl. sb. 

Varying (vériin) ppl. a. ME. f. prec. 
+ -1NG*.] That varies. 

V. hare, a species of hare, inhabiting northern or 
elevated regions, the fur of which turns white in 
winter; the Alpine, blue, or mountain hare. 
Hence Va-ryingly adv. 

Vas (ves). Pl. vasa (vé'sá). 1651. [L., 
vessel.] a. Anat. A hollow organ serving for 
the conveyance of a liquid in the body: often 
ellipt. for vas deferens, etc. b. Bot. (See quot.) 
1843. 

b. Vasa, the tubes which occur in the interior of 
plants, and serve for the conveyance of sap or air 
1866. Hence Va'sal a. 

Vascular (vw'skidlái), a. 1072. E mod. L. 
vascularis, f. L. vasculum, dim. of vas VAS; 
See -AR'.] 1. Bol. Of fibres, tissue, etc.: Hav- 
ing the form of tubular vessels; consisting of 
continuous tubes of simple membrane. b. Of 
structure: Characterized by the prevalence 
of tubular vessels 1728. c. Of plants: Having 
a vascular structure 1830. 2. Anat. or Phys. 
Having the character or properties of a 
conveying vessel or vessels 1728. b. Affecting 
the vascular system or tissue 1869. 

1. The v. fibres of the bark 1791. V. system, the 

gtegate of tubular vessels in a plant. 2. All the 
Flesh in an animal Body is found to be V. 1728. 

V. system; The v. system. comprises the heart, 
arteries, veins, and capillaries; the lymphatic 
glands and vessels, together with certain ductless 
glands; and the blood with its tributary fluids 
1876, Hence Vascula-rity, v. form or condition. 
Vaisculariza:tion, conversion to a v. condition. 
15 v. trans. to render v. Va-scularly 

v. 

Vasculose (væskiúlo”s), 1883. (f. VAs- 
CULAR + -OSE*.] The principal constituent of 
the vascular tissue in plants. 

Vasculum (væ'skiŭlðm). 1832. [L., dim. 
of vas vessel; see -cULE.] 1. Bot, = ASOIDIUM 
2. 2. A special case used by botanists for 
carrying newly-collected specimens 1844. 

Vase (vàz, occas. voz; earlier and still U.S. 
véls, vé'z). 1563. [= Fr. vase — L. vas vessel.) 
1. Arch. ta, = BELL sb.! 4. —1753. b. An 
ornament having the form of a vase (sense 2) 
1700. 2. A vessel, usu. of an ornamental cha- 
racter, commonly of circular section, tall in 
proportion to its diameter, and made either 
of earthenware, metal, glass, etc., but vary- 
ing greatly in form and use 1629. b. A calyx 
or other growth resembling à vase 1728. r 

2. No chargers then were wrought in burnish'd 
gold; Nor silver vases took the forming mold 

‘OPK. 


Vaseline (ve-sélin, -in, væz-), sb. 1874. 
lirreg. f. G. wasser water + Gr. &-aov oil + 
CINE] Proprietary name (introduced by 
R. A. Chesebrough, 1872) of a soft greasy 
substance used as an ointment or lubricant, 
obtained by evaporating petroleum and 
passing the residuum through animal char- 
coal. Hence Vaseline v. trans. to lubricate, 
rub, or anoint with v. 

Vasiform (vé'-zifgam, vé^s-), a. 1835. [f. 
L. vas vessel + -FORM.] 1. Having the form 
of a duct or similar conveying vessel; 
tubular. 2. Shaped like a vase 1846. 

1. V. tissue, ducts, that is tubes having the ap- 
1 of spiral vessels and bothrenchyma 


Vaso- (vé^so), comb. form, on Gr. types, of 
L. vas Vas, employed in terms of Phys. and 
Path. relating to the vascular system or parts 
of this, as vaso-cellular g., -constrictor, 
-dentine, -dilator, -ganglion, -inhibitory 
a., -motive a. 

Va:so-mo:tor, a. and sb. 1865. |f. Prec.] 
Phys. A. adj. 1. Acting upon the walls of the 
blood-vessels, so as to produce constriction 
or dilatation of these and thus regulate or 
affect the flow of the blood. Chiefly with 
nerve and centre. 2. Affecting the vaso-motor 
nerves or centres 1879. B. sb. A vaso-motor 
nerve 1887. 

Vassal (viesàl), sb. and a. ME. L- (00 Er. 
vassal :- med.L, vassallus man-servant, 


VASSAL 


retainer, of Celtic origin; the simplex vassus 
(see VAVASOUR) corresp. to OGaulish -vassus 
in pers. names, e.g. Dagovassus, OBret. uuas 
(Bret. goaz), W. gwas, Ir. foss servant.] A. 
sb. 1. In the feudal system, one holding 
lands from a superior on conditions of 
homage and allegiance; a feudatory; a 
tenant-in-fee. Now Hist. 2. transf. One who 
holds, in relation to another, a position 
similar or comparable to that of a feudal 
vassal 1563. b. esp. A humble servant or 
subordinate; one devoted to the service of 
another 1500. c. One who is completely sub- 
ject to some influence. Const. of or fo. 1614. 
3. A base or abject person; a slave 1589. 4. 
altrib. or adj. a. Subject, subordinate. Chiefly 
fig. 1593. b. Of, pertaining to, or characteris- 
tic of a v. 1588. 

2. b. Damoyselle,. .as to my part, your vassall & 
seruaunt shal I euer be 1500. transf. Thy 
thoughts, low vassals to thy state SHAKS, €. The 
feeble vassals of wine and anger and lust TENNY- 
SON. 3. Lear l. i. 163, 4. a. Thy proud heart: 
slaue and vassall wretch to be SHAKS. Hence 


Va'ssalize v. trans. = next. Varssalry = 
VASSALAGE S, 4. Va'ssalship. 
Vassal (vi-sàl) v. Now rare. 1006. f. 


prec.] I. (rans. To make subject or subor- 
dinate fo some thing or person 1613. 2. To 
reduce to the position of a vassal; to subdue 
or subjugate 1606. 

Vassalage (væsălèdz). ME. [= OFr. 
vassalage (mod. vasselage), f. vassal VASSAL 
ab.; see -AGE.] 1. Action befitting a good 
vassal or a man of courage and spirit; 
prowess. Obs. exc. arch. 2. The state or 
condition of a vassal; subordination, 
homage, or allegiance characteristic of or 
resembling that of a vassal 1594, 3, Sub- 
jection, subordination, servitude; service 
1595. 4, A body or assemblage of vassals 


at vnawares encountring The eye of 
Aks. Phr. To hold (lands) in v. 3. 


Princes. , Born to the pompous v. of state 1767. 
Vast (vast), sb. 1604. [f. the adj.] 1. A 
vast or immense space. Chiefly poet. 2. dial. 


A very great number or amount 1793. 

1. Thou god of this great v., rebuke these surges 
Saks. The v. of Heav'n Mint. 2. I took a v. of 
trouble (as the country folks say) about it 
HUXLEY. 

Vast (vast) a. and adv. 1575. [- D. 
vastus void, immense.] A. adj. 1. Of very 
great or large dimensions or size; huge, 
enormous. 2. Of great or immense extent or 
area; extensive, far-stretehing 1590. 3. Of 
the mind, etc.: Unusually large or compre- 
hensive in grasp or aims 1610. 4. Very great 
in respect of amount, quantity, or number 
1637. 5. As a mere intensive 169! 

1. A v. ruff, a vaster fardingale H. WALPOLE. 2. 
One sees more diuels then vaste hell can hold 
SHAKS. His v. breadth of shoulder 1805. Science 
is grown too v. for any one head KINGSLEY. 4. V. 
herds of cattle 1838. His reading was v. 1856. I 
saw a v. number 1884. 5. Their wise heads go.. 
nodding with v. solemnity 1861. 

B. adv. Vastly. Now dial. 1087. Hence 
Vasst-ly adv. immensely; in weakened 
sense as a mere intensive, exceedingly, very 


(freq. in fashionable use in the 18th cent.); 
-ness. 
Vastation  (vwstz*-fon) 1545. [= L. 


vastatio, On-, f. pa. ppl. stem of vastare lay 
waste, f. vastus; see prec., -ION.] fl. The 
action of laying waste, devastating, or 
destroying 1663. 12. The fact or condition 
of being devastated or laid waste —1653. 3. 
The action of purifying by the destruction of 
evil qualities or elements 1847. 

Vastitude (vastitiüd). 1623. [= L. 
vastitudo, f. vastus VAST d.; see -TUDE.] 1. The 
quality of being vast; immensity. 2. A vast 
extent or space 1841. 

Vastity (va:stiti). Now rare. 1545. [- L. 
vastitas, f. as prec.; see -ITY.] tl. The fact 
or quality of being desolate, waste, void, or 
empty —1651. 2. The quality of being vast or 
immense 1603. 

2. Th' unbounded Sea and Vastitie of shore 


HEYwoop, 

Nasty (vast), a. 1509. Ik. VAST d. + 
II.] Vast, immense. (In mod. use after 
Shake) 

can call Spirits fi je Deepe SHAKS. 
Hence Varsthly ta from: the vastie pe 
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Vat (væt), sb. ME. [Southern and western 
var. of FAT sb.] 1. A cask, tun, or other 
vessel used for holding or storing water, 
beer, or other liquid; usu. one of some size 
in which a liquor, esp. beer or cider, under- 
goes fermentation or is prepared. b. A vessel, 
cauldron, or cistern containing the liquid 
used in dyeing or some other process 1548. 
2. spec. a. = CHEESE-vat 1609. b. = TAN-vat 
1777. €. Mining. A wooden tub used in 
washing ore, ete. 1802. d. Sall-making. A 
salt-pit 1860. 3. = Far sb.' 3. 1766. tb. 
Formerly used as a measure of capacity for 
coal 1821. 4. Dyeing. The liquid solution in 
which the material to be dyed is immersed; 
the dyeing liquor 1755. Hence Vat v. trans. 
to place or store in a v.; to immerse in a 
dyeing solution or v. 

| Vates (vé!-tiz). 1625. [L.] 1. A poet or 
bard, esp. one who is divinely inspired; a 
prophet-poet. 2. pl. One of the classes of the 
old Gaulish druids 1728. Hence Vatic, 
t-ical adjs. of, pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of a prophet or seer; prophetic, 
inspired 1594. 

Vatican (vie-tikiin). 1555. [ Fr. Vatican 
or L. Vaticanus (8c. collis hill, mons moun- 
tain); see -AN.] 1. (With initial capital, and 
now always with the.) The palace of the 
Pope built upon the Vatican Hill in Rome. 
Also, in recent use, the papal authorities or 
the system which they represent; the 
papacy. b. Used with ref. to the artistic or 
literary treasures of the Vatican 1600. 2. 
attrib. or as adj. Of or pertaining to the 
Vatican or its library 1638. 

1. b. I. would not part with his Book for half a 
V. 1694. 2. V. Council, the council of 1869-70 
which proclaimed the infallibility of the Pope. 

Vaticanism (vitiküniz'm). 1875. [f. prec. 
+ -I$M.] The policy or principles of the 
Vatican, esp. in respect of papal infallibility 
and particularly with ref. to the Vatican 
Council of 1869-70. 

Vaticanist (vie-tikinist), sb. and a. 1846. 
It. as prec. + -IST.] A. sb. An adherent or 
supporter of the Vatican or of Vaticanism. 
B. adj. Of or pertaining to Vaticanism or its 
adherents 1892. 

Vaticide (ve'tisoid). 1728. [f. L. vates + 
-CIDE I.] One who kills a prophet. 

Vaticinal (vàtisinl) a. 1586. [f. L. 
vaticinus prophetic (see next) + -AL' 1.] Of 
the nature of or characterized by vaticina- 
tion; prophetic, vatic. 

Vaticinate (vàátisine't), v. 1023. [= 
vaticinat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. valicinari 
prophecy, f. vates prophet; see -ATE*.] 1. 
intr. To speak as a prophet or seer; to utter 
vaticinations; to foretell events. 2. (rans. To 
foretell, predict, prognosticate, or prophesy 
(a future event) 1652. 

Vaticination (vătisinē'-Jən). 1603. [- L. 
vaticinatio, -ón-, f. as prec.; see -10N.] I. A 
prediction of an oracular or inspired nature; 
a prophecy, a prophetic utterance or fore- 
cast. 2. The action or fact of vaticinating; 
also, the power or gift of this 1023. 

2. The ambiguous v. of the heathen oracles 1874. 

Vaticinator (vietisine'tói). Now rare or 
Obs. 1652. - L. vaticinator, f. as prec.; see 
-or 9.] One who writes or utters vaticina- 
tions: a prognosticator or prophet. 

Vatted (vie-téd), ppl. a. 1843, [f. VAT v. + 
Abl.] Placed or stored in a vat; said esp. of 
wine, Also fig., mellow. 

Vaudeville (ve devil, Fr. vodvil). 1739. 
Fr., earlier vau (pl. rau) de ville, vau de vire, 
and in full chanson du Vau de Vire a song of 
the valley of Vire (in Calvados, Normandy).] 
1. A light popular song, commonly of à 
satirical or topical nature; spec. a Song of this 
mature sung on the stage. Now rare or Obs. 
2. ^ play or stage performance of a light and 
amusing character interspersed with songs. 
Also, without article, this species of play or 
comedy. 1833. 3. orig. U.S. = VARIETY 6 e, d. 


1891. N 
2. Country people always go to see tragedies. 


Y vour flimsy vaudevilles for them! 1862. 
80 Waucerk ian e and sb. Vau-devillist. 

jVaudois (vodwa), sb. and a. 1560. [Fr., 
repr. med.L. Valdensis; See WALDENSES.] 
A. sb. pl. Waldensians. B. adj. Waldensian. 


VAULTING 


Vaudoux (vodu). 1864, [Fr.] = Voopoo 


Vault (volt), sb.’ (ME. voute, vaute — OFr. 

voule, vaule (mod. voüte) :- Rom. volta, 
*volvita, pa. pple. fem. (for voluta) of L. 
volvere turn. The sp. with / appeared xv 
(after OFr. usage), and permanently in- 
fluenced the pronunc. as in FAULT.] 1. A 
structure of stones or bricks so combined 
as to support cach other over a space and 
serve as a roof or covering to this; an 
arched roof or ceiling. b. ¢ransf. An arching 
roof or covering resembling a structure of 
this kind 1470. c. The apparent concave 
surface formed by the sky. Chiefly poet. 
1586. d. Anat. One or other of certain 
concave struetures or surfaces normally 
facing downwards 1594. e, The inner 
portion of a steel furnace 1825. 2. An en- 
closed space covered with an arched roof; 
esp. à lower or underground apartment or 
portion of a building construeted in this 
form.late ME. b. A place of this kind used 
as a cellar or storeroom for provisions or 
liquors 1500. 3. ta. An arched space under 
the floor of a church, used for ecclesiastical 
purposes; a crypt—1511. b. A burial chamber 
(orig. with arched roof), usu. altogether or 
partly under ground 1548. +4, A covered 
conduit for carrying away water or filth; a 
drain or sewer —1700. 5. A natural cavern, 
cave, or overarched space; ta deep hole or 
pit 1535. 

1. The long-drawn isle and fretted v. GRAY. b. 
They MS passed under vaults, formed by 
fragments of the rock 1773. c. When evening 
turns the blue v. grey COWPER. d. The cranial v. 
1849. 2. A paper currency is employed, when 
there is no bullion in the vaults EMERSON. 3. b. 
In as few years their suecessors will go to the 
family v. of ‘all the Capulets’ BURKE. 5. The v. 
at the end of the glacier TYNDALL, 

Vault (volt), sb." 1576. [f. VAULT v.*] An 
act of vaulting; a leap or spring. 

Vault (volt), v.* late ME. [~ OFr. vouler 
(mod. vodler), f. voute VAULT 8h. ] 1. trans. 
To construct with or cover in with a vault or 
arched roof. Also with over. b. Of things: 
To form a vault over (something); to cover 
like a vault; to overarch 1667. 2. To bend, 
arch, or raise (something) after the manner 
of a vault 1552. 3. inir. To curve in the 
form of a vault 1805. 

1. The various attempts made to v. the naves 
1894. b. Have I not seen whole armies vaulted 
o'er With flying jav'lins? 1719, 2. Hateful is the 
dark-blue sky, Vaulted o'er the dark-blue sea 
TENNYSON. 3. Her mighty orbit vaults like the 
fresh rainbow into the deep EMERSON. 

Vault (volt) v.“ 1568. ( OFr. voller, 
voulter turn (a horse), gambol, leap z Rom, 
*vollare, *volutare or *volvitare, frequent. of 
L. volvere roll. Assim. to VAULT v. ] 1, intr. 
To spring or leap; spec. to leap with the 
assistance of the hand resting on the thing to 
be surmounted, or with the aid of a pole. 2. 
trans. To get over, surmount in this way 


1884. 

1. Vaulting from the ground, His saddle every 
horseman found SCOTT. He was ordained 

riest a day or two only before he vaulted into 
he Archbishopric of Canterbury 1882. 2. The 
foot-passengers have to v. the gate 1884, Hence 
Vau-lter, one who vaults or leaps. 

Vaultage (viltéds). 1599. [f. VAULT 8b.“ + 
AR.] A vaulted place or area; a series of 
vaults. 

Vaulted (voltéd), ppl. a. 1653. [f. VAULT 
sb. or v, + b.] 1. Having the form of a 
vault; arched or rounded. 2, Constructed or 
furnished with an arched roof; covered in or 
roofed by a vault 1601. 

Vaulting (voti), vbl. 80.“ and sb. 1512. 
(f. VAULT sb. and v. + -ING'.] 1. The con- 
struction of a vault or vaults; the operation 
of covering or roofing with a vault. 2. The 
work or structure forming a vault 1513. b. 
With a and pl. A species, example, or piece 
of such work 1750. 

Vaulting (voltip, vbl. sb.* 1531. R 
VAULT v. + isi, The action of leaping 
with a vault, esp. as a gymnastic exercise. 

V. horse: ta. a horse mounted by vaulting, esp. 
one used for the exercise of deaplng: into the saddle 
without the help of a stirrup; b. in nastics, a 
wooden figure of a horse employed for exercise in 
vaulting. 


VAULTY 


Vaulty (vólti), a. 1545. [f. VAULT sb. + 
XI.] Resembling a vault; having the 
arching form of a vault. 

WE which resounds in v. and hollow places 


fVaumure. 1475. [Reduced f. AFr. 
*vauntmur; see VAUNTMURE.] An advanced 
wall or earthwork thrown out in front of the 
main fortifications; the outer wall or series 
of walls of a fortification or fortress ~1656. 

Vaunt (vent, U.S. vant), sb. Now rhet. 
or arch. late ME. [Aphetic f. AVAUNT 80.1] 1. 
Boasting, bragging; arrogant assertion or 
bearing. 2. A boasting assertion, speech, or 
statement; a boast or brag 1597. 3, A cause 
or subject of boasting (rare) 1791. 

1. With all the v. and insolent port of a con- 
queror 1838. Phr. To make (one's or a) v., to boast 
or brag (now rare). 2. The spirits beneath, whom 
I seduc'd With other promises and other vaunts 
Then to submit, boasting I could subdue Th’ 
Omnipotent Mr. Hence Vau-ntful (arch.) a. 
; adv. (rare) boastfully. 

tVaunt, sb.“ 1589. [Independent use of 
VANT-, VAUNT- prefir.] A front part or por- 
tion, esp. the van of an army —1624. 

Vaunt (vont, U.S. vant), v. Now rhet. or 
arch. late ME. [- AFr. vaunter, (O)Fr. 
vanter late L. vanitare, later vantare, f. L. 
vanus VAIN; partly aphetic f. earlier 
AVAUNT v.'] I. intr. To boast or brag; to use 
bragging or vainglorious language. Now rare 
or Obs. 2. trans. To boast of (something); to 
commend or praise in a vainglorious manner 
1692. 

1. He talk'd little, never vaunted, observ'd 
much, was very secret TEMPLE. Attila vaunted 
that the grass never grew again after his horse's 
hoof 1853, 2. This country, which does not always 
err in vaunting its own productions H. WALPOLE. 
So Vaunter (now arch.) a boaster, braggart. 
Vau'ntery (now Obs. or arch.) vaunting, boast- 
ing; fa vaunt. Vau'ntingly adv. 

Vaunt-, prefiz, an AFr. variant of VANT-. 

Vaunt-courier (vint,  vünt,kn*rioz). 
Also tvantcourier. 1560. [Aphetic f. 
AVANT-COURIER — Fr. avant-courrier. Ot. 
VAN-OOURIER.] fl. A soldier or horseman 
sent out in advance of the main body. Usu. 
in pl. —1077. 2. transf. One who goes or is 
sent out in advance in order to prepare the 
way or to announce the approach of another; 
a forerunner. Freq. of things. 1561. 

fVauntmure. 1502. [Aphetic f. AVANT- 
MURE; Bee VANT-, VAUNT-.] = VAUMURE 
1605. 

Vauquelinite (vóvklinoit). 1823. f. the 
name of the French chemist L. N. Vauquelin 
(1768-1829) + -ITE? 2 b.] Min. Chromate of 
lead and copper, found in amorphous masses 
or crystalline crusts of a green or brownish 
colour. 

l|Vaurien (voryen). Also vaut-rien, vaut 
rien, 1825. [Fr., f. vaut, 3rd sing. pres. ind. 
of valoir be worth .+ rien nothing.] A 
worthless good-for-nothing fellow; a scamp. 

Vavasour (ym-visies). Now arch. and 
His. ME. I- OFr. vavas(s)our (mod. 
vavasseur) - med.L. vavassor, supposed, but 
without conclusive evidence, to derive from 
med. L. vassus vassorum ‘VASSAL of vassals’.] 
A feudal tenant ranking immediately below 
a baron. 

Was nowher such a worthi vauaser CHAUCER. 
So Va-vasory, an estate held by a v. 

Va:ward. Obs. exc. arch. late ME. [Re- 
duced form of tvaumward, tvamward van- 
guard. See VANT- prefix.) Mil. = VANGUARD 
1. b, fig. The forefront; the early part 1597. 

b. We that are in the v. of our youth SHAKS. 

ve, reduced form of HAVE v. appended to 
pronouns in rapid or unstudied speech; e.g. 
they've = they have. 

Veal (vil), sb. late ME. [- AFr. vel, veel = 
OFr. nom. veiaus, obl. veel (mod. veau) - L. 
vitellus dim. of vitulus calf.] 1. The flesh of a 
calf as an article of food. 2. A calf, esp. as 
killed for food or intended for this purpose. 
Now rare. late ME. Hence Veal v. trans. 
(U.S.) to rear (calves) for use as v. Vea-ly a. 
resembling v.; fig. imperfectly developed; 
immature. 

Vectis (ve-ktis). 1648. [L., ‘lever, crow- 
bar’.] fl. A lever 1674. 2. Surg. a. An ob- 
stetrical instrument used as a lever to free 
the head of the child 1790. b. An instrument 
employed in operations on the eye 1882, 
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Veetita · tion. rare. 1656. LT. L. vectitare, 
frequent. of vectare carry, convey. Cf. 
vectatio.} The action of carrying or convey: 
ing; the fact of being carried or conveyed. 

Vector (ve:któu). 1704. - L. vector carrier, 
traveller, rider, f. vect-, pa. ppl. stem of 
vehere carry; see -OR 2.] fil, Astr. An 
imaginary straight line joining a planet 
moving round à centre, or the focus of an 
ellipse, to that centre or focus. v. 
radius = radius v. (RADIUS 3 d) 1796. 2. 
Math. A quantity having direction as wellas 
magnitude, denoted by a line drawn from its 
original to its final position 1865. 3. A carrier 
of disease 1926. Hence Vecto-rial a. of, 
pertaining to, or connected with a v. or 
radius vector. 

Veda (verdad). 1734. I- Skr. véda know- 
ledge, sacred knowledge, sacred book, f. 
*wid- know (see Wir sb.).) One or other of 
the four ancient sacred books of the Hindus 
(called the Rig-, Yajur-,Sdma-, and Atharva- 
véda); the body of sacred literature contained 
in these books. Hence Vedaric a. = 
Vepic a.; Ve'daism = VEDISM. 

Wedanta (védà'ntá, -e-ntà). 1823. [Skr. 
védánla, f. vida VEDA + anía end.] One of 
the leading systems of Hindu philosophy. 

The V. system shows us. how pantheism must 


logically result in scepticism 1849. Hence 
Veda:ntic a, Veda:ntism, Veda-ntist. 
Vedda (veda). Also Wedda. 1081. [Sin- 


halese veddá archer, hunter.] A member of a 
primitive race inhabiting the forest, districts 
of Ceylon. 

J| Vedette (vide:t). 1690. [- Fr. vedette 
scout, sentinel — It, vedetta, alt. (after vedere 
see) of south It. veletta, f. Sp. vela watch, f. 
velar watch :— L. vigilare.] Mil. A mounted 
sentry placed in advance of the outposts of 
an army to observe the movements of the 
enemy. 

V. boat, a small vessel used for scouting purposes 
in naval warfare, 

Vedic (vé^dik), a. and sb. 1859. [- Fr. 
védique or G. vedisch; see VEDA, -10.] A. adj. 
Of, pertaining to, contained, mentioned in, 
or contemporary with the Vedas. B. sb. 
The language of the Vedas, an early form of 
Sanskrit. 

Vedism (vm). 1882. (f. VEDA + 
-ISM.] The system of religious beliefs and 
practices contained in the Vedas. 

Vedro (vedró). 1753. [Russ., ‘pail’.] A 
Russian liquid measure equal to 2:7 imperial 
gallons. 

Veer (vii), sb. 1611. [f. VEER v.'] An 
act or instance of veering; a change of direc- 
tion. 

Veer (vi^), v.! 1460. [- (M)Du. vieren let 
out, slacken = OHG. fiaren, fieren give 
direction to.] t1. (rans. To allow (a sheet or 
other sail-line) to run out to some extent; to 
let out by releasing —1694. b. To let out (any 
line or rope); to allow to run out gradually 
to a desired length 1574. 2. To allow (a boat, 
buoy, etc.) to drift further off by letting out 
a line attached to it 1539. 3. To let out or 
pay out (a cable) 1604. 

1. b. They rowed it towards the rock, veering out 
a rope, which they had fastened to the large boat 
1793. 2. They veered out a buoy with a line, 
which we got hold of MARRYAT. 3. After veerin; 
cable we went to quarters 1870. To v. and haul, 
is to haul and slack alternately on a rope, as in 
warping, until the vessel or boat gets headway 
R. H. DANA. 

Veer (vi^), v.* 1582. - (O) Fr. virer := 
Rom. *virare, perh. alt. of L. gyrare GYRATE, 
by assoc. with a verb beginning with v, e.g. 
vertere turn or vibrare shake. ] I. intr. Of the 
wind: To change gradually; to pass by 
degrees from one point to another, spec. in 
the direction of the sun's course. orig. Naut. 
2. Naut. Of a ship: To change course; spec. 
to turn round with the head away from the 
wind in order to sail on another tack 1620 
3. To turn round or about; to change from 
one direction or course to another 1633. 4. 
Jig. To change or alter; to pass from one 
state, position, tendency, etc. to another; to 
be variable or changeable 1669. 5. absol. To 
alter the course of a ship, spec. by causing it 
to swing round with the stern to windward 
so as to sail on another tack, Also of a ship: 
To admit of veering. 1625. 6. trans. To turn 


VEGETANT 


from one course or direction to another 
1047. 

1. The next night the wind veered to the east- 
ward 1899. 2. A-head of all the Master Pilot 
steers, And, as he leads, the following navy veers 
DRYDEN. 3. Grief a fixed star, and joy a vane that 
veers SWINBURNE. The amazed horse veered 

uiekly to one side 1879. 4. Seldom has the 
fortune of war veered round so rapidly 1878. He 
is a man to v. about like a weathercock 1884, 5, 
WHO lie to, then v. and sail against the wind 
Veery (vl. ri). U.S. 1845. [perh. imitative.] 
A N. Amer. thrush (T'urdus fuscescens), also 
called tawny and Wilson's thrush. 

Vega’ (vé*gà). 1645. ( Sp. (Cat.) vega = 
Pg. veiga.] In Spain and Spanish America, 
an extensive, fertile, and grass-covered plain 
or tract of land. 

Vega (vi-gü). 103 
Arab. (al-nasr) al-wà 
constellation Lyra.) 
the constellation Lyra; « Lyri. 

Vegetability ( aitübilIti) late ME. 
[7 med. L. vegetabilitas, f. late L. vegetabilis; 
see next, -ITY.] fl. A vegetable organism. 


Sp. (med. L.) vega = 
“the falling vulture’, 
The brightest star in 


late ME. only. 2. Vegetable character, 
quality, or nature 1046. 
Vegetable (ve:dgitàb'l, sb. 1582. If. the 


adj.] 1. A living organism belonging to the 
vegetable kingdom or the lower of the two 
series of organic beings; a growth devoid of 
animal life; = PLANT sb. I. 2. tb. pl. in 
collective sense: Vegetation —1821. 2, A 
plant cultivated for food; esp. an edible herb 
or root used for human consumption and 
commonly eaten, either cooked or raw, with 
meat or other articles of food 1767. 

v At a stinted repast of milk and vegetables 


'90. 

attrib., as v. dish, garden, soup. 

Vegetable (ve-d5itüb'D, a. 
(O)Fr. végétable or late L. elabilis animat- 
ing, vivifying, f. vegelare; see VEGETATE v., 
-ABLE.] fi. Having the vegetating property 
of plants; living and growing as à plant or 
organism endowed with the lowest form of 
life —1678. 2. Of or pertaining to, composed 
or consisting of, or derived or obtained from 
plants or their parts; of the nature of or 
resembling a vegetable. Freq. as contrasted 
with animal or mineral products. 1582. 3. V. 
creation, kingdom, world, etc., that division 
of organic nature to which plants belong 
1668. 4. Of, composed or consisting of, or 
made from esculent vegetables 1746. 5. 
Resembling that of a vegetable; esp. un- 
eventful, monotonous, dull 1854. 

1. Comparysownyd. . To a sowle patw ere v., De 
whiche, with-oute sensibilite, Mynystreth lyf in 
herbe, flour, and tre Lypa. 2. The superiority of 
€oal to v. tar 1800. "The subject of v. development 
1842. 5. The pauper peasantry, weary of a merely 
f 1585 were Bind of any pretext for excitement 
854. 


Special collocations: V. acid, an organic acid 
derived from a plant. V. alkali, carbonate of 
potash. V. butter, the name given to the con- 
crete oil of certain vegetables, because of its 
resemblance to the butter obtained from the 
i of animals, ans because it MED for 
similar purposes. V. casein = LEGUMIN. b. 
ivory (eee. Ivory 2); also attrib. V. leather, the 
plant Euphorbia punicea; also, imitation leather 
made from cotton waste. V. marrow: see 
MARROW! 3. V. mould, mould having a large 
proportion of decayed v. matter init. V. parch- 
ment: see PARCHMENT I. V. silk, a cotton-like 
material obtained from the seed-pods of Chorista 
speciosa. V. tallow, a fatty substance obtained 
from Stülingia sebifera, and other plants. V. 
wax, a wax or wax-like substance obtained from 
plants or v. growths. x 

Vegetal (vedzităl), a. and sb. late ME. 
[7 med. L. vegetalis, f. vegetare; sec VEGETATE, 
-AL! J.] A. adj. 1. Characterized by, exhibit- 
ing, or producing the phenomena of physical 
life and growth. Now usu. in contrast with 
animal. b. In expressed or implied contrast 
with sensible (or sensitive) and rational. Obs. 
exo. Hist. 1621. 2. Of or pertaining to, de- 
rived or obtained from, plants or vegetables 
1596. 3. — prec. 3. 1004. 

1. Phenomena of animal and v. life SPENCER. b. 
AII ereatures, v., sensible, and rational BURTON. 
2. Manna, Cassia, and v. Salt 1758. 

B. sb. = VEGETABLE sb. 1. 1599. 


Vegetant (ve-daitánt), a. and sb. 1576. l- 
L. vegelans, -ant-, pr. pple. of vegetare; See 


late ME. [- 


VEGETARIAN 


VEGETATE v., -ANT.] A. adj. 11. Animating, 
vivitying, invigorating (rare) —1615. 2. Vege- 
tating; vegetable, vegetal. Now rare. 1610. 

B. sb. = VEGETABLE sb. 1. —1610. 

Vegetarian (vedsIté?riün), sb. and a. 1842, 
lirreg. f. VEGETABLE + -ARIAN.] A. sb. I. One 
who lives wholly or principally upon 
vegetable foods; esp. one who abstains from 
animal food obtained by the direct destruc- 
tion of life. 2. A member of a fanatical 
Chinese sect 1895. B. adj. 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to vegetarians or vegetarianism; prac- 
tising or advocating vegetarianism 1849. 
2. Of animals: Living on vegetables 
1856. 3. Consisting of vegetables or plants 
1868. 

Vegetarianism (vedstté-ritiniz’m). 1863. 
[f. prec. + -ISM.] The principles or practice 
of vegetarians; abstention from eating meat, 
fish, or other animal products. 

Is it contrary to the rules of V. to eat eggs? 
TYNDALL. 

Vegetate (verdsite't), v. 1605. [— vegetat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. vegetare animate, enliven, 
f. vegetus active, f. vegére be active; see -ATE*.] 
1. intr. Of plants, seeds, etoc.: To exercise or 
exhibit vegetative faculties or functions; to 
grow or develop, or begin to do so. b. transf. 
To increase as if by, or present the appearance 
of, vegetable growth 1744. 2. fig. Of persons, 
ete.: To live a merely physical life; to lead a 
dull, monotonous existence, devoid of 
intellectual activity or social intercourse; to 
live in dull retirement or seclusion 1740, 13. 
HOME To cause to grow; to animate, quicken 
—1678. 

b young oak, just vegetating from the acorn 


1791. b. Naturalists have observed that ore in 
swamps and pondy ground vegetates and in- 
creases 1790. 2. In short, we rather vegetated 


than lived 1777. The vast empire of China. .has 
vegetated through a succession of drowsy ages 


W. IRVING, 
1564. [- L. 


ating or growing; the faculty, 
process, or phenomena of growth 
development as possessed by certain organic 
substances; vegetal activity or property. 12. 
transf. The production of a plant-like forma- 
tion —1842, 3. fig. Existence similar or 
comparable to that of a vegetable; dull, 
empty, or stagnant life spent in retirement or 
seclusion 1797. 

of the Air and Light upon the 
3. Hedouville. .went to spend a 


V. of Salts 1 
life of mere Spain 1854. 

II. 1. fa. A vegetable form or growth; à 
plant —1707. b. A plant-like growth or forma- 
tion due to chemical action 1790. c. Path. A 
morbid fungoid growth or excrescence 
occurring on some part of the body 1835. 2. 
Plants collectively; plants or vegetal 
growths as a product of the soil 1727. 

2. When an American forest is cut down, à very 
different v, springs up DARWIN. 

Vegetative (ve-dsite'tiv), a. and sb. late 
ME. [- (O) Fr. végétatif, -ive or med.L. 
vegetativus, f. as prec.; see -IVB.] A. adj. 1. 
Having the function of vegetation; endowed 
with the power or faculty of growth. b. spec. 
in Phys. and. Bot. Concerned with growth and 
development, as opp. to reproductive 1867. 
2. Of or pertaining to, concerned or con- 
nected with, or characterized by vegetation 
orgrowth.late ME. 3. Causing or promoting 
Vegetation; productive, fertile 1594. 4. = 
VEGETABLE a. 3. 1677. 5. Path. Characterized 
by the exercise or activity of the physical 
functions only 1893. 

3. Fullers-earth is. very full of that v. Salt that 


helps the growth 7. 5. of v. 
helps the growth of Plants 1707. 5. Idiots of v. 


1B. sb. An organic body capable of growth 
and development but devoid of sensation and 
thought; à vegetable or plant —1764. Hence 

e'&etative-ly adv., -ness. 

Vegete (vida), a. Now rare. 1639. [7 L. 
vegelus; sce VEGETATE v.] 1, Healthy and 
Active, flourishing in respect of health and 
Vigour. 2. Of plants or their parts: Healthy, 
Vigorous; growing strongly or promoting 
ae growth 1651. asy 

- Even her body was made aéry and v. JER. 
Payton, 2. The lower leat dies. vas the upper leaf 
'comes v, 1800. 
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Vegetive (ve-dsitiv), a. and sb. 1 S 
F 
vegelus.] A. adj. 1, = VEGETATIVE a. 2. 2. 
Endowed with the faculty of vegetation or 
LAT 1615. +B, sb. = VEGETABLE sb. 2. 

Vegeto- (ve-dsito), taken as comb. form of 
the L. stem vegel-, (see -0-) used in the sense 
of | vegetable and. or ‘having a vegetable 
origin’, as v.-animal, -mineral. 

+Vegetous, a. 1609. If. L. vegelus VEGETE 
+ -0US.] = VEGETE a. —1090. 

Vehemence (vi-iméns, vihiméns) 1529. 
[7 Fr. véhémence - L. vehementia; see next, 
-ENCE.] 1. Intensity or strength of smell or 
colour (rare) 1535. 2. Impetuosity, great 
force or violence, of physical action or 
agents 1542. 3. Great or excessive ardour, 
eagerness, or fervour of personal feeling or 
action; passionate force or violence 1529. 
V d an almost savage v. of gesticulation 

Vehemency (vi-iménsi, vi-h-). Now rare. 
1538. [- L. vehementia, f. vehemens, -ent-; see 
next, -Y*, -ENOY.] 1. = prec. 3. 2. In- 
tensity or severity 1543. 3. = prec. 2. 1555. 

1. You'll learn henceforth to chide with far less 
v. 1830. 2. The vehemencie of the fire forceth. . 
vp an aboundance of vapours 1604. 

Vehement (vi-imént, vih-), a. 1485. [— 
(O)Fr. véhément or L. vehemens, -ent- im- 
petuous, violent, perh. for *vemei ‘deprived 
of mind’ (ef. vecors cowardly), alt. by assoc. 
with vehere carry.] I. 1. Intense, severe; 
rising to a high degree or pitch. 2. Of natural 
forces: Operating with great strength or 
violence; esp. of wind, blowing very strongly 
or violently 1531. 3. Of actions: Charac- 
terized by great physical exertion; performed 
with unusual force or violence 1531. +4. Of 
remedies, etc.: Having a powerful effect upon 
the system —1656. 

1. V. dolour and payne 1563, Salt of Tartar 
requires a v. fire to flux it BOYLE. 2. The Rain 
was so v. 1701. 3. transf. These v. exertions of 
intellect cannot be frequent, JOHNSON. 

II. 1. a. Of suspicion or likelihood: Very 
strong. Now arch. 1516. tb. Of proof, etc.: 
Strong, cogent; capable of producing convic- 
tion —1731. 2. Of thoughts, feelings, etc.: 
Extremely strong or deep; eager, passionate; 
violent, intense 1526. 3. Of language: Very 
forcibly or passionately uttered or expressed; 
resulting from strong feeling or excitement 
1533. 4. Of persons, their character, etc.: 
Acting or tending to act in a manner dis- 
playing passion or excitement 1560. 5. Of 
debate, strife, ete.: Characterized by great 
heat or bitterness 1620. 

2. The Queen's v. partisanship 1907. 3. The 
most v. protestations of gratitude and fidelity 
1848. 4. For the woman..Ever prefers the 
audacious, the wilful, the v. hero 1848. 5. 
Powerful and v. opposition 1844, Hence 
Ve hement- x adv., -ness. 

Vehicle (vi-ik’l; chiefly U.S. vi-hik'I), sb. 
1012. L Fr. véhicule (Pure) or L. vehiculum, 
f. vehere carry.) I. 1. A substance, esp. à 
liquid, serving as a means for the readier 
application or use of another substance 
mixed with or dissolved im it: a. Med. A 
medium in which strong or unpalatable 
drugs or medicines are administered. b. 
Painting. A fluid (as water, oil, ete.) with 
which pigments are mixed for use 1787. 2. 
That which serves as à means of transmis- 
sion, or as a material embodiment or mani- 
festation of something 1050. 3. A means or 
medium by which ideas or impressions are 
communicated or made known; à medium 
of expression or utterance 1052. 4. The 
form, the material or other shape, in which 
something spiritual is embodied or mani- 

1652. 
eig water be in reality the v. of this disease 
7 The. use of paper as the v. of writing 
instead of parchment 1837. 3. Music is not made 
the v. of poetry, but poetry of music HAZLITT. 
4. When our souls are divested of their grosser 


hicles 1670. 
"n. LA material means, channel, or instru- 


ment by which a substance or some property 
of matter (as sound or heat) is conveyed or 
transmitted from one point to another 1615. 
2, A means of conveyance provided with 
wheels or runners and used for the carriage 
of persons or goods; à carriage, cart, wagon, 


VEIL 


sledge, etc. 1656. 3. A receptacle in which 
10 is placed in order to be moved 

1. Air is the usual v. of Sound 1803, 2. The rum- 
bling and jolting v. say at the door of a 
tavern 1820. Hence Ve'l v. trans, to place 
or convey in a v, 

Vehicular (vihikidüláz),a. 1616, l- late L. 
vehicularis, f. vehiculum VEHICLE 8b.; Beo 
Al.] a. Of, pertaining to, associated or 
connected with a (wheeled) vehicle. b. Made, 
performed, or carried on by means of a 
vehicle or vehicles 1742. c. Of the nature of 
or serving as a vehicle 1807. 

b. V. traffic was almost entirely suspended 1879. 

Vehiculate (vthikidle't), v. rare. 1060. 
If. L. vehiculum (current in Eng. contexts 
XVII-XVIH) + -ATE*.] a. trans. To carry or 
convey in or as in a vehicle. b. inir, To 
travel, ride, or drive, in a vehicle, So Ve- 
hicula-tion, conveyance by means of a 
vehicle or vehicles; vehicular activity or 
traffic. Vehi-culatory a. of the nature of, 
pertaining or relating to, vehicles. 

\Vehiculum (víhikiül)m). Now rare or 
Obs. Pl. vehicula. 1624. [L.] = VEHICLE sb. 
I. 1, 2, 4, II. 2. 

Vehme (vé-mo, lfémo) Hist. Also 
Fehm. 1829. [- early mod.G. Vehme, now 
Fehme, Feme, MHG. veme, veime judgement, 
punishment.] = next. Hence Veh-mic a. 
pertaining to or connected with the Vehm- 
gericht. 

\Vehmgericht (vé'-m-, |fé-mgorix’t). Hist. 
1899. [= G. vehmgericht (now fe(h)mgericht), 
f. vehm (of unkn. origin) + gericht court, 
tribunal, rel. to recht Ruenr.] A form of 
secret tribunal which exercised great power 
in Westphalia from the end of the 12th to 
the middle of the 16th century. 

Veil (ve), sb. ME. I- Apr. veile and veil = 
OFr. voile and voil (mod. voile masc. veil, 
fem. sail) :- L. vela pl. sails and velum sing. 
sail, curtain, veil.) 1. A piece of woollen 
material forming the outer part of the 
distinctive head-dress of a nun, and worn 80 
as to drape the head and shoulders. 2. An 
article of attire worn, esp. by women, over 
the head or face, either as a part of the 
ordinary head-dress, or in order to conceal or 
protect the face; freq. a piece of net or thin 
gauzy material tied to the hat and covering 
the face in order to protect it from the sun or 
wind ME. 3. A piece of cloth or other 
material serving as a curtain or hanging: a. 
Jewish Antiq. The piece of precious cloth 
separating the sanctuary from the body of 
the Temple or the Tabernacle ME. b. Eccl. 
The curtain hung between the altar and the 
choir, esp. during Lent. Now Hist. late ME. 
4. A piece of silk or other material used as à 
covering, spec. (Eccl) to drape à crucifix, 
image, picture, etc., esp. during Lent, or to 
cover the chalice, etc. late ME. 5. fig. Some- 
thing which conceals, covers, or hides; à 
disguising or obscuring medium or influence; 
a cloak or mask. late ME. 6. In various 
specific uses: A veil-like membrane; a 
membranous appendage or part serving as a 
cover or screen; a velum 1700. 

1. Phr. To take the v., to become a nun; to enter a 
convent or nunnery. The v., the life of a nun. 2. 
Over her face a v., 80 transparent as not to 
conceal 1774. A bridal v. of old Brussels lace 
(mod.). Phr. Behind, beyond, or within the v.: 
used fig. or allus., chiefly after Heb, 6:19; now 
commonly with ref. to the next world. 5. The v. 
of anonymity 1882. Phr. To draw, throw, or cast 
a v. over: to hide or conceal, to refrain from 


discussing, to hush up or Koop een public 
knowledge. Hence Veirlless d. having no v.; 


unshaded, unclouded. 

Veil (vell), v. late ME. II. prec.] 1, lrans. 
To cover (a person, etc.) with or as with à 
veil; to conceal or hide (the face, ete.) by 
means of a veil or other material; to enveil. 
b. refl. To hide, cover, or wreathe (oneself) in 
something 1799. 2. To bestow the veil of a 
nun upon (a woman); to admit into the 
religious life as a nun. late ME. 3. To cover, 
enshroud, or screen as or in the manner of a 
veil; to serve as a veil to (something) 1513. 
4. fig. To conceal (some immaterial thing, 
condition, quality, etc.) from apprehension, 
knowledge, or perception; to hide the real 
nature or meaning of (something): freq. with 


> 


VEILED 


implication of bad motives. 1538. 5. To 
render less distinct or apparent; to reduce, 
soften, tone down 1843. 

1. She bow'd as if to v. a noble tear TENNYSON. 
Psyche, all in lily-whiteness veil'd BRIDGES. 3. 
Ornament is but..The beautious scarfe Vailing 
an Indian beautie SHAKS, Yonder blazing Cloud 
that veils the Hill MILT. 4. Pythagoras learned to 
v. his precepts 1770. 

Veiled (vé'ld), ppl. a. 1593. [f. VEIL v. or 
sb. + -ED.] 1. Covered with or wearing a veil; 
shrouded in a veil. b. Bot, Having a velum; 
velate 1793. 2. Concealed, covered, hidden, 
as if by a veil; obscure, unrevealed 1612. b. 
fig. Covert, disguised; not openly declar- 
ed, expressed, or stated 1875. 3. Of sound, 
the voice, etc.: Indistinct, muffled, obscure 


1834, 
1. What y. form sits on that ebon throne? 
SHELLEY. 2. The more vailed and pregnant 


parts of Scripture 1612. b. The scarcely v. sneer 
which marked his tone of volce 1891. 

Veiling (yé'-lin), vbl. sb. late ME. |f. as 
prec. + -ING'.] 1, The action of VEIL v. 1580. 
2. Something serving as a veil, curtain, or 
screen. late ME. b. Material of which veils 
are made, Also pl. 1882. 

2. Nun's v.: see NUN ab. 

Vein (ven), sb. ME. I- (O)Fr. reine :- L. 
vena.) I. 1. One or other of the tubular 
vessels in which the blood is conveyed 
through the animal body; in later use spec. 
one of those by which the blood is carried 
back to the heart from the extremities (opp. 
to artery). 2. Hot. A slender bundle of fibro- 
vaseular tissue forming an extension of the 
petiole in the parenchyma of a leaf 1513. b. 
Ent. A nervure of an insects wing 1817. 3. A 
marking or an appearance suggestive of a 
vein; esp. an irregular stripe or streak of a. 
different colour in marble or other stone 
1042. b. A streak or seam of a different 
material or texture from the main substance 
1003. 

1. fig. In equity and reason the benefit of trade 
should be equally disposed into all the vaines of. 
the Commonwealth 1651. 3. The blue veins of 
the glacier are beautifully shown TYNDALL. b. 
The spectrum formed by a fine prism of flint 
glass, free of veins 1831. 

IL. 1. A small natural channel or perfora- 
tion within the earth through which water 
trickles or flows; a flow of water through 
such a channel ME. 2. Min. A deposit of 
metallic or earthy material having an 
extended or ramifying course under ground; 
a seam or lode; spec. a continuous crack or 
fissure filled with matter (esp, metallic ore) 
different from the containing rock. late ME. 
3. ta. A strip of ground or soil, esp. one 
having a particular character or quality 
~1693. b. A channel or lane of water 1006. 
€. A current of wind; the track in which 
this moves 1792, III. fig. 1. A strain or inter- 
mixture of some quality traceable in personal 
character or conduct, in a discourse or 
writing, ete. 1565. b. A line or course of 
thought, ete.; a source of information 1704. 
2. A natural tendency towards or a special 
aptitude or capacity for the production of 
literary or artistie work: a particular strain 
of talent or genius 1577. 3. A special or 
characteristic style of language or expression 
in writing or speech 1548. 14, A habit or 
practice —1725. tb. An inclination or desire 
towards something specified —1073. 5. 
Personal character or disposition; also, a par- 
ticular element or trait in this 1565. b. A 
humour or mood 1577. 

1. A v. of Superstition ran through all his 
Actions 1701. b. Delay opens new veins of 
thought JOHNSON. 2. If I had Virgilles vayne to 
indite, or Homers quill 1577. 3. An inscription, 
somewhat in the v. of Ancient Pistol Scorr. 5. 
When the peacock v. rises, I strut a Gentleman 
Commoner LAMB. b. Phr, In the v., in a fit or 
suitable mood for something; Nobody can be 
more amusing when she is in the v. 1905. Hence 
Vei-nless a. having no veins: chiefly Bot. of 
leaves. Vei-nlet, a small or minor v.; spec, in 
Bot. a branch or subdivision of a v. 

Vein (vè'n), v. 1680. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To ornament with coloured, incised, or im- 
pressed lines or streaks suggestive of veins. 
Also with in. 2. Of things: To extend over 
or through (something) after the manner of 
veins. Chiefly poet. 1807. 

2. All the gold That veins the world TENNYSON. 
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Veined (vé'nd), ppl. a. 1529. [f. VEIN sb. + 
-ED*.] 1. Furnished or marked with veins (in 
various senses). 2. Intersected or marked 
with something (esp. a colour) suggestive of 
veins 1612. 

1. The v. structure of the ice TYNDALL. The 
million leaves, y. and edge-cut, on bush and tree 


1883. 

Veining (vé'-nin), vbl. sb. 1686. [f. VEIN 
sb. or v. + -ING.] 1. The action or process of 
ornamenting with vein-like markings. 2. The 
arrangement of veins or vein-like markings 
on or in something; a veined appearance or 
structure; venation 1826. 

Veinous (vé'-nas), a. 1634. If. as prec. + 
-OUS.] 1. Physiol. a. Full of or traversed by 
veins. b. Occupying the veins 1801. 2. 
Having large or prominent veins (also 
transf.); formed by out-standing veins 1848. 

2. She clasped her v. and knotted hands to- 
gether DICKENS, 

Vei-n(-)stone. 1709. f. VEIN sb.] I. Stone 
or earthy matter composing a vein and con- 
taining metallic ore; gangue, matrix. b. 
With pl.: A portion or variety of this 1728. 
2. = PHLEBOLITE, -LITH 1835. 

Veiny (vé^ni), a. 1594. [f. VEIN sb. + I.] 
Full of veins; traversed by veins; marked by 
veins of colour. 

Six blocks of very superior veiny marble 1800. 

j| Velamen (vilé-men). Pl. -amina, 1882. 
I. , f. velare to cover.) Bot. The outer en- 
velope or c6vering of the aerial roots of some 
arums and orchids, 

Velar (vili), a. and sb, 1720. [= L, 
velaris (whence Fr. vélaire, etc.), f. velum 
curtain; see VELUM, -AR'.] A. adj. 1. Arch. 
V. cupola: a cupola or dome, terminated by 
four or more walls. 2. Phonetics. Of sounds: 
Produced by contact with the soft palate 
1876. 3. Zool. Of or pertaining to a velum 
1878. B. sb. r guttural 1886, 
rim). Pl. -ia. 1834. [L. 
velarium, f. velum; see VELUM, -ARIUM.] 1. 
Rom. Antiq. A large awning used to cover a 
theatre or amphitheatre as a protection 
against sun or rain. 2. Zool. A thin marginal 
rim on the bell of certain hydrozoans 1888. 

Velate (vi-lét), a. 1857. [f. VELUM + -ATE*.] 
a. Bot. Furnished with a veil; veiled, b. 
Zool. Having a velum. So Ve-lated a. 1835. 

Veld, veldt (velt, felt). Also velt. 1801. 
[S.Afr. Du. veld, earlier veldt FIELD.) In 
South Africa, the unenclosed country, or 
open pasture-land. 

Comb.: v.-cornet, = field-cornet; v. pig, the 
Ethiopian wart-hog (Phacocerrus ethiopicus); v. 
rat, the striped rat of S. Africa. 

Veld-, veldt-shoe (ve-lt, fi, felt-). S. Afr. 
Also velschoen (pl); veldtschoon. 1822. 
(S. Afr. Du. veldschoen (Afrikaans velskoen), 
ult. by assim. to VELD of earlier relschoen, f. 
fel skin, FELL sb.! + schoen SHOE sb.] A light 
shoe made of untanned hide. 

Velella (vele la). 1834. [mod.L. (Gmelin 
and Lamarck), f. L. velum sail. Zool. A 
genus of siphonophorous oceanic hydro- 
zoans; a member of this genus. 

Veliferous (vili-féres), a. 1656. [- L. 
velifer, f. velum sail; see VELUM, -FEROUS.] fl. 
Carrying sails —1697. 2. Zool. Bearing a 
velum; membranous 1871. 

Veliger (vilidsoi) 1877. [mod. L., f. 
VELUM (sense 2) + L. -ger bearing.] Zool. A 
molluscan larva furnished with a velum or 
ciliated swimming-membrane. 

Veligerous (vili-dgéros), a. 1877. t. as 
prec.: see -GEROUS.] Zool. Of certain larval 
forms: Bearing or furnished with a velum. 

Velitation (velitéfon) Now rare. 1607. 
I- L. velitatio, on-, f. velitari skirmish, f. 
veles; see next, -ATION.] 1. A slight engage- 
ment; a skirmish 1616. 2. fig. A wordy 
skirmish or encounter 1607. 

2. All the velitations were peaceably furled up 
in this result 1702, 

Velites (vi-litiz), sb. pl. 1600. [L. velites, 
pl. of veles, velit-.) Light-armed soldiers 
employed as skirmishers in the Roman 
armies. So fVe-litary a. of or pertaining to 
light-armed troops. 

Velleity (veliti). 1618. E- med.L. velleitas 
(whence also Fr. velléifé, eto. ), f. L. velle 
wish, will; see -ITY.] 1. The fact or quality of 
merely willing, wishing, or desiring, without. 


VELUTINOUS 


any effort or advance towards action or 
realization. 2. With a and pl. A mere wish, 
desire, or inclination 1624. 

Vellicate (ve-like't), v. Now rare or Obs, 
1604. - vellicat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. vellicare, 
frequent. of vellere pluck; see -ATE?.] 1. trans. 
Of things: To act upon or affect so as to 
irritate; esp. to pluck, nip, pinch, or tear by 
means of small or sharp points. b. Of 
persons: To tickle or titillate 1755. 42, fig. 
To carp at —1686. 3. intr. To twitch; to 
contract or move convulsively (rare) 1670, 

1. A hairy, bristly substance, which. will, by 
pricking and vellicating the coats of stomach and. 
bowels, many times occasion sickness 1783. 

Vellication (velike^fon). Now rare or Obs, 
1623. [- L. vellicatio, on-, f. as prec.; see 
-ION.] 1. The action or process of pulling or 
twitching; irritation or stimulation by 
means of small or sharp points; titillation or 
tickling. 2. An instance or occasion of this; 
also, a twitching or convulsive movement, 
esp. of a muscle or other part of the body 
1665. 

Vellon (velyd-n). 1676. 
BiLLON.] Copper, as used in 
coinage: esp. in real (of) v. 

Vellum (velðm). late ME. [Earlier velim 
(xv) - (O)Fr. vélin, f. OFr. reel VEAL + -in 
"INE! ; for the change of n to m cf. pilgrim, 
venom.) I. A fine kind of parchment prepared 
from the skins of calves (lambs or kids) and 
used especially for writing, painting, or 
binding; also, any superior quality of 
parchment or an imitation of this 1440, 
2. A piece or sheet of this material; a manu- 
script or testimonial written on vellum, 
late ME. 
attrib, and Comb.: v. cloth, tracing-cloth; v. 

aper, a paper made to imitate v. Hence Vel- 

umy d. relating to or resembling v. 

Velocimeter (velósi-mitoi). 18 if. L. 
velox, veloc- swift + -METER.) instru- 
ment or apparatus (variously constructed) 
for measuring the velocity of engines, vessels, 
projectiles, etc. 

Velocipede (vilosipid). 1819. [= Fr 
vélocipede, f. L. veloc- (sce next) + pes, ped- 
foot.] 1. = HOBBY Sh. 4, Obs. exc. Hist. 2. 
A travelling-machine having wheels turned 
by the pressure of the foot upon pedals; esp. 
an early form of the bicycle or tricycle; à 


Sp. vellon. Ct, 
Spanish 


'bone-shaker' Now rare, 1849. Hence 

Velo-cipedist - Fr. rélocipédiste], one 

who rides a v. . 
Velocity  (vilositi, 1550. . (O0 Er. 


vélocité or L. velocitas, f. veloz, veloc- swift, 
rapid; see -IrY.] 1. Rapidity or celerity of 
motion; swiftness, speed. Also, relative 
rapidity or rate of motion. 2. Rapidity 
(absolute or relative) of operation or action; 
quickness 1674. 

1. His Blood flows with its due V. 1704. A v. of 
upwards of three knots per hour 1880. 2. Colonel 
Braithwaite was instructed to anticipate resist- 
ance by v. of completion JAS. MILL. - 

Velours (volü*u). Also velour, 1706. 
[Fr. velours velvet. See VELURE.] 1. A 
hatter's velvet pad for smoothing and 
polishing a hat. 2. a. A kind of velvet or 
plush for furniture, carpets, etc. manufac- 
tured in Prussia 1858. b. A woollen dress- 
stuff with a velvet pile; also, a material for 
making hats, usu. with a short soft pile like 
velvet 1884. ae 

| Velum (vin). Pl. vela (va). 1771. 
[mod. use of L. velum sail, ete.) 1. Anat. a. 
The soft palate; the membranous septum 
extending backwards from the hard palate. 
b. One or other of two membranes extending 
from the vermiform process of the brain 
1840. c. A triangular fold of the pia mater 
lying between the third ventricle and the 
fornix of the brain 1845. d. A small tri- 
angular space in the inferior region of the 
bladder 1835. 2. Zool. A membrane or 
membranous integument, esp. one occurring 
in molluscs, medusw, or lower forms 0) 
animal life 1826. 3. Bot. A membranous 
structure or covering in certain fungi 1832. 

Velure (vilíü»). 1587. [- OFr. velour, 
velous (mod. velours); sce VELOURS.] fl. 
Velvet 1748. 2. = VELOURS 1. 1880. 3. A 
fabric of linen, silk, or jute resembling velvi 

Velu-tinous, a. 1826. (perh. f. It. vellutino 


VELVERET 


Fr. velouleuz) in the same sense, f. 
vellulo velvet; but the relations are un- 
determined.] Ent. and Bot. Having a 
surface resembling velvet; velvety. 

Velveret. Now rare. 1769. [irreg. f. next.] 
A variety of fustian with a velvet surface. 

Velvet (velvet). (ME. orig. three syll. 
(cf. the vars. velowet, velewet) — OFr. veluotte, 
f. velu velvety — med. L. villutus, f. L. villus 
veluel passed through the stage 
<VI) on its way to velvet.) I. 1. A 
textile fabric of silk having a short, dense, 
and smooth piled surface; a kind or variety 
of this. b. A piece of this material (rare). 
late ME. 2. transf. The soft downy skin 
which covers a deer’s horn while in the 
growing stage. late ME. 3. A surface, sub- 
stance, etc. comparable to velvet in respect 
of softness or general appearance 1597. 4. 
Profit, gain, winnings 1901. 

1. Phr. On v., in a position of ease or advantage; 
in an advantageous or prosperous condition. collog. 

II. attrib. à. In the sense ‘made of v.“, as 
v. bag, gown, or ‘covered with v.“, as v. 
cushion MK. b. In the sense ‘smooth or soft 
like v., velvety’, as v. down, hand, leaf. Also 
with names of colours, esp. v. black. 1588. 

Comb.: v.-brush, a velvet-covered brush used to 
remove dust, ete. from garments made of v.; 
-cloth, a plain cloth with a gloss, used in eccl. 
embroidery, and as a material for womens’ 
jackets; -cork, the best kind of cork bark, which 
is of a reddish colour; -pile (a carpet or cloth) 
having a pile like that of v. 

b. In names of plants or animals, as v. bean, an 
annual climbing plant (Mucuna utilis) bearing 
velvety pods; v. crab, a species of swimming 
crab (Portunus puber); -dock, common mullein; 
-duck, a species of scoter (Œdemia fusca); 
-grass, Holeus lanatus; tv. runner, the water- 
rail; v. scoter = velvet-duck; v. wheat, a variety 
of white at with downy ears. Hence Vel- 
veted overed with or dressed in v. Velvet- 
ing, velvet as a. commercial fabrie, esp. pl. v. 
goods, 

Velveteen (velvéti-n, attrib. verlvétin). 
1776. [f. VELVET sb.] 1. A fabric having 
the appearance and surface of velvet, but 
made from cotton in place of silk. b. attrib. 
Made of this material 1824. 2. pl. a. Trousers 
or knickerbockers made of v. 1863. b. transf. 
A gamekeeper (as usu. wearing velveteen 
clothes) 1857. 

fVelvet head. 1576. [f. VELVET 2.) The 
head of a deer while the horns are still 
covered with velvet —1674. 

Velvet-leaf. 1707. [f. VELVET II. b.] 1. 
The tropical shrub Cissampelos pareira, the 
root and bark of which are employed 
medicinally. 2. The tree-mallow, Lavatera 
arborea, or a leaf of this 1728. 

Velvety (ve-lvéti), a. 1752. [f. VELVET + 
V.] 1. Having the smooth and soft appear- 
ance or feel of velvet. b. Applied to colours 
1819. 2. Characteristic of velvet; similar to 
that of velvet 1846. 3. fig. Unusually or 
attractively smooth, soft, or gentle 1801. 

1. b. The v. brown of a stag’s throat 1883. 3. 
a other's v. manner made him chafe and fret 


(= 


Vena (vină). Pl. venze (vini). late ME. 
IL.) A vein. (Used only in conjunction with 
Latin adjs. or genitives.) 

The abdominal branches of the v. portæ 1822. 
The aortic and v. cava pressures 1899. 

Venal (nab, a.' 1052. l L. venalis, 
f. venum that which is sold or for sale; see 
-AL 1] 1. Of things: a. Exposed or offered 
for sale, that may be bought, as an ordinary 
article of merchandise. Also, associated or 
connected with ordinary sale or purchase. 
Now arch. 1662. b. Of offices, privileges, ete. 
Capable of being acquired by purchase, 
instead of being conferred on grounds of 
merit or regarded as above bargaining for 
1075. c. Of support, favour, etc.: That may 
be obtained for a price 1652. 2. Of persons: 
Capable of being bought over; of an un- 
principled and hireling character 1070. 3. 
iupieen to mercenary or corrupt influences 

1. a. The figs. might be v. at the nearest stall 
oe b. The V. Wanne and pardons of the 

urch of Rome 1839. c. You may command a 
V. vote ‘Junius’ Lett. 2. Rome wasas v. under the 
popes as Jugurtha found her under the Republic 


305 3. Corruption on her v. throne THOM- 
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Venal (v. nah, a.* Now rare or Obs. 1615. 
(f. L. vena VEIN sb. + -AL'.] I. Of blood: Con- 
tained in the veins. 2. Of, connected with, 
19 or of the nature of a vein or veins 

Venality (vinm-liti). 1611. l- Fr. véna- 
lité, or late L. venalitas f. L. venalis VENAL 
a.; see -ITY.] 1. The quality or fact of being 
for sale (rare). 2. The quality of being venal; 
readiness to give support or favour in 
return for profit or reward; prostitution of 
talents or principles for mercenary considera- 
tions 1683. 

Venatic (vine-tik), a. 1656. -I. venaticus, 
f. venat-, pa. ppl. stem of venari hunt; see 
-ATIC.] Of, pertaining to, employed in, or 
devoted to hunting. 

Iadore, with a sort of v. worship, both a fox and 
a hound 1889. Vena-tical a., -ally adv. 

Vena-tion'. Now rare or Obs. late ME. 
[- L. venatio, -dn-, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] The 
action or occupation of hunting wild animals. 

Venation® (viné^fon). 1830. (f. L. vena 
vein + -ATION.] Bot. and Ent. The arrange- 
ment or structure of the veins in the leaves 
of plants or the wings of insects. 

Venatorial (venátó*riàl) a. 1830. (. L. 
venatorius + -AL' I. J. 1. Connected with 
hunting. 2. Given to hunting; addicted to 
the chase 1881. So Venatory a. 

Vend, sb. 1618. [f. next.] 1. Sale; oppor- 
tunity of selling. 2. spec. Sale of coals from a. 
colliery; the total amount sold during a 
certain period 1708. 

Vend (vend), v. 1622. [- (O)Fr. vendre or 
L. vendere sell, f. venum (sce VENAL g.) + 
-dere, var. of dare give.] 1. intr. To be 
disposed of by sale; to find a market or 
purchaser. 2. trans. To sell; to dispose of by 
sale; to trade in as a seller 1651. 3. fig. To 
give utterance to, to put forward, advance 
(an opinion, ete.) 1657. 

1. No Books v. so nimbly, as those that are sold 
(by Stealth as it were) and want Imprimaturs 
1689. 2. The right to v. books and newspapers 
1879. 3. He is not free to v. in his pulpit the 
extravagances of an eccentric individualism 1907. 
Hence Verndable d. (now rare) = VENDIBLE a. 
late ME. 

Vendace (endes). 1709. [- OFr. vendese, 
-oise (mod. vandoise) - Gaulish *vindesia, f. 
*vindos white (cf. Olr. find, W. gwynn white).] 
a. A species of small freshwater fish (Core- 
gonus vandesius) belonging to the same genus 
as the pollan, found in the lake of Loch- 
maben in Scotland. b. A closely-allied 
species (C. gracilior) found in Derwentwater. 

Vendean (vendrán), sb. and a. 1796. [- 
Fr. vendéen, f. Vendée, a maritime depart- 
ment in western France; see -AN.] A. sb. 
An inhabitant of La Vendée, esp. one who 
took part in the insurrection of 1793 against 
the Republic. B. adj. Of or pertaining to 
La Vendée, esp. in connection with that 
insurrection 1796. 

Vendee (vendi). 1547. (t. VEND v. + 
-EE'.] The person to whom a thing is sold; 
the purchaser. 

Vender (vemndou). 1596. [f. VEND v. + 
R..] One who sells; a seller; occas., a street- 
seller. 

Vendetta (vende'ta). 1855. (It. i= L. 
vindicta vengeance.] 1. A family blood-feud, 
usu. of a hereditary character, as customary 
among the Corsicans. 2. A similar blood- 
feud in other communities 1861. 

Vendible (ve-ndib’)), a. and sb. late ME. 
= L. vendibilis, f. vendere sell; see -BLE.] 
A. adj. 1. Capable of being vended or sold; 
that may be disposed of by sale; saleable, 
marketable. b. = VENAL d. f 1 b, c. 1579. fc. 
Of persons: VENAL d. 2. 1068. 12. 
Offered for sale; that may be bought —1756. 
13. fig. Current, accepted, acceptable 1678. 

1. They cannot therefore bee v. because. they are 
not valuable 1633. 2. Houses, like our Tauernes. 
Where is v. Wine. 1634. 

B. sb. A thing admitting of being sold or 
offered for sale 1681. Hence Ve:ndibleness. 
ve · ndibly adv. 

+Ve-nditate, v. 1600. 
stem of L. renditare, frequent. of vendere 
sell; see -ATE?.] refl. and trans. To set out 
as if for sale; to exhibit ostentatiously 
-1678. So tVendita'tion, the action of 


[7 venditat-, pa. ppl. 


VENERABLE 


putting forward or displaying in a favour- 
able or ostentatious manner —1854. 

Vendition (vendifon) 1542. [= L. 
venditio, t. pa. ppl. stem of vendere sell; see 
-ITION.] The action of selling; disposal or 
transfer by sale. 

Vendor (vemndóu). 1594. [- AFr. vendor, 
-dour (mod. Fr. vendeur); see VEND, -OR 2.] 
orig. Law. One who disposes of a thing by 
sale; a seller. 

Vendue (vendi). U.S. and W. Indies. 
1686. I- Du. vendu, tvendue — (O)Fr. (now 
dial.) vendue sale, f. vendre VEND] A pub- 
lic sale; an auction: freq. in phr. at v., 
by v. 

Veneer (Vo-, vini), sb. 1702. [- G. 
furni(e)r, fourni(e)r; see next and VENEBRING.] 
1. One of the thin slices or slips of fine or 
fancy wood, or other suitable material, used 
in veneering. 2. Material prepared for use 
in veneering, or applied to a surface by 
this or some similar process 1750. 3. fig. A. 
merely outward show or appearance of 
some good quality 1868. 4. One or other of 
many species of moths of the genus Crambus 
or family Crambidæ; a grass-moth 1819. 

3. Heartfelt courtesy . Was replaced by a super- 
ficial v. of forced politeness 1882. 

Veneer (vo-, vini»), v. 1728. [Later form 
of FINEER v.’ — G. furni(e)ren — (O)Fr. 
fournir FURNISH v.] 1. trans. To apply or fix 
as veneering. 2. To cover or face with 
veneer 1742. b. fig. To invest with a merely 
external or specious appearanee of some 
commendable or attractive quality. Usu. 
const. with. 1847. 

2. b. And one the Master, as a rogue in grain 
Veneer'd with sanctimonious theory TENNYSON. 

Venee-ring, vbl. sb. 1706. [Later f. faneer- 
ing, fineering — G. furni(e)rung, Sourni(e)- 
rung; see prec.] 1. The process of applying 
thin flat plates or slips of fine wood (or other 
suitable material) to cabinet-work or similar 
articles; also, the result obtained by this 
process. Often fig. 2. Wood or other 


material in the form of veneer; a facing of 
this 1789. 
fVenefic, d. 1646. [- L. veneficus, f. 


venenum poison; see -FIO.] Praetising, or 
dealing in, poisoning; acting by poison; 
having poisonous effects -1702. So Vene“. 
fical a. venefic; practising or associated 
with malignant sorcery or witchcraft 1584- 
1716. 

1Veneflce. late ME. I- L. veneficium, f. 
veneficus; see prec.] The practice of em- 
ploying poison or magical potions; the 
exercise of sorcery by such means —1052. 
Hence tVeneficial, Veneficious (now 
rare) adjs. = VENEFIOAL d. 

Venenose (ve-nénd's), a. Now rare. 1078. 
[7 late L. venenosus, f. venenum poison; Bee 
„0s Ei.] Poisonous, venomous, So Vene nous 
a. (now rare). late ME. +Veneno:sity, 
poisonous quality or property 1580. 

Venerable (ve-nérüb'l), a, and sb. late ME. 
[- (O)Fr. vénérable or L. venerabilis, f. 
venerari VENERATE; See -ABLE.] 1, Of persons: 
Worthy of being venerated, revered, or 
highly respected and esteemed, on account 
of character or position, a. As an epithet of 
ecclesiastics (or ecclesiastical bodies), now 
spec. of archdeacons or, in the R. C. Church, 
of those who have attained the first degree of 
canonization. (Abbreviated Ven.) late ME. 
b. gen. (rare) 1641. 2. Commanding venera- 
tion or respect in virtue of years and high 
personal qualities 1480. b. Applied to 
personal features or attributes of these 1720. 
3. Of things: a. Worthy of religious rever- 
ence 1504. b. Worthy of veneration or deep 
respect on account of noble qualities or 
associations 1601. c. Impressive, august 
1615. 4. Worthy of veneration or respect on 
account of age or antiquity 1610. b. Ancient, 
antique, old 1792. t5. Reverent, reverential 


1710. 

1. The Archbishop of Arles, v, for his years and. 
his virtues 1849. a. Peter the V., of Cluny 1834. 
2. A white beard which made him look v. 1802. 
3. b. Holy Writers, and such whose names are v. 
‘unto all posterity SIR T. BnowNE. 4. His looks 
adorn'd the v. place GOLDSM. b. "Those muskets 
cased with v. rust 1792. Hence Venerabi-lity. 
Venerableness. Ve'nerably adv. 


VENERATE 


Venerate (ve-ntre't), v. 1623. [— venerat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. venerari (-are) reverence, 
adore; see -ATE*.] 1. (rans. To regard with 
feelings of respect and reverence; to look 
upon as something exalted, hallowed, or 
Sacred; to reverence or revere. 2. To pay 
honour to (something) by an act of reverence 
1844. 

1. Who v. themselves, the world despise YOUNG. 
The ruined chapels are still venerated 1851. 2. 
‘Thrice he venerated the sacred remains 1844. So 
Ve-nerator, one who venerates; a reverencer of 


something. 
Veneration (venéré!-fon). late ME. [- 


(O)Fr. vénération or L. veneratio, Ou, f. as 
prec.; seo -ION.] I. A feeling of deep respect 
and reverence directed towards some person 
or thing. 2, The action or fact of showing 
respect and reverence; the action or prac- 
tice of venerating 1526. 3. The fact or 
condition of being venerated 1625. 

1. She expressed a great v. for the liturgy of the 
Church of England 1759. Phr. To have or hold in 
v. 2. The v. paid to Mary in the early Church 
1852. 3. Princes are like to Heauenly Bodies.. 
which haue much V., but no Rest BACON. 

Venereal (vinte rial), a. and sb. late ME. 
lt. L. venereus (f. venus, vener- ove) + -AL! 1.] 
l. Of or pertaining to, associated or con- 
nected with sexual desire or intercourse. 2. 
Resulting from or communicated by sexual 
intercourse with an infected person; sympto- 
matic of or associated with a disease so 
caused 1658. b. Of persons: Infected with or 
suffering from venereal disease 1683. c. ellipt. 
as sb. Venereal disease 1843. +3, Of persons: 
Under the influence of Venus; addicted to 
venery or lust —1728. 

7. Such is hunger and thirst, and the venereall 
affect, vsually called lust 1610. 2. A lusty robust 
"Es dangerously infected with the V. Disease 


Vene. rean, a. (and sb.) 1550. It. as prec. 
+-AN.] 1. Connected or associated with, re- 
lating or pertaining to Venus or her service 
1085. 2. Of or pertaining to sexual desire or 
intercourse —1700. 3. Addicted to venereal 
pleasures. Also as sb., a person of this 
character. —1031. 

tVene-reous, a. 1509. [f. as prec. + os. ] 
1, Addicted to or desirous of sexual enjoy- 
ment; libidinous, lustful 21713. 2. = VENE- 
REAL d. 1. 1795. 3. Exciting or stimulating 
sexual desire —1094. 

Ve'nerer. arch. 1845. [f. VENERY! + 
A huntsman. 

TVemerous, a. 1502. [f. L. venus, vener- 
love + -OUS.] 1. = VENEREAL d. 1. 1051. 2. 
= VENEREOUS d. 3. 1051. 

Venery! (venéri. Now arch. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. vénerie, f. vener = Rom. *venare, for 
L. venari hunt; see -ERY.] 1. The practice or 
sport of hunting beasts of game; the chase. 
12. Wild animals hunted as game —1630. 

1. Phr. Beasts, game, hounds of v. 

Venery' (ve-néri), 1497. [- med. L. veneria, 
f. L. venus, vener- love; see -Y*.] 1. The 
praetice or pursuit of sexual pleasure; 
indulgence of sexual desire arch. 12. fig. A 
source of great enjoyment —1625. 

Venesection (venise-kfon). 1661. L med. 
L. vene sectio ‘cutting of a vein’; see VEIN, 
SECTION.] Med. 1. The operation of cutting 
or opening a vein; phlebotomy; the practice 
of this as a medical remedy. 2. An instance 
of this 1834. Hence Ve-nesect v. intr. to 
practise v. 

Venetian (vin Jan, və-), sb. and a. [Late 
ME. Venicien — OFr. Venicien (mod. 
Vénitien); later assim. to med. L. Venetianus, 
f, L. Venetia (It. Venezia) A. sb. 1. A 
native or inhabitant of Venice. 12. pl. 
Hose or breeches of a particular fashion 
originally introduced from Venice 21612. 13. 
A sequin of Venice, as current in India, etc. 
-1835. 4. A closely-woven cloth having a 
fine twilled surface, used as a suiting or dress 
material 1710. 5. ellipt. A Venetian blind 
1816. B. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Venice 
1554. 2. In special collocations, denoting 
things characteristic of Venice, esp. articles 
produced there, or others made in imitation 
of these 1548, 

1, V. School: (a) a school of painting, distin- 


guished by its mastery of colouring, which 
originated in the 15th c. and reached its climax 
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in the 16th; (b) a school of Italian architecture 
originating in the early part of the 16th c. 2. V. 
blind, a window blind composed of narrow 
horizontal slats so fixed on strong tapes as to 
admit of ready adjustment for the exclusion or 
admission of light and air. V. carpet, a common 
make of carpet, usu. striped, in which the warp 
alone is shown. V. chalk, a white compact talc 
orsteatite, used for marking on cloth. V. door, a 
door having side lights on each side for lighting 
an entrance hall. V. glass, Venice glass. tV. 
hose, — sense A. 2. V. mast, a tall pole orna- 
mented with spiral bands of colour, used in the 
decoration of streets or open spaces on special 
occasions. V. pearl, a solid artificial pearl. V. 
point, a variety of point-lace. V. sumach, the 
southern European b Rhus cotinus. V. 
window, a window in three separate apertures, 
the two side ones being narrow, and separated 
from the centre by timber only, 

Venge (vends), v. Now arch. ME. [- 
OFr. vengier, (also mod.) venger :- L. 
vindicare VINDICATE.] = AVENGE v. So 
Venger, an avenger (now poet. or rhet.) 
TVe:ngeress. 

Vengeable, a. Obs. or dial. late ME. [- 
AFr. vengable, f. venger; see prec., -ABLE.] 
1, Inclined or ready to take vengeance or 
inflict retaliative injury. 2. Characterized by 
or arising from vengeance or revenge; cruel, 
dreadful.late ME. 3. As an intensive: Very 
great, severe, intense, etc. 1532. Hence 
Ve-ngeably adv. late ME. 

Vengeance (ve:ndsàns,) sb. (and adv.) ME. 
I- (O)Fr. vengeance, f. venger; see VENGE, 
-ANCE.] 1, The act of avenging oneself or 
another; retributive infliction of injury or 
punishment. 2. With a and pl. An act or 
instance of retributive or vindictive punish- 
ment ME. b. In imprecations, usu. with on. 
Obs. or arch. 1500. +3. Used to strengthen 
interrogations —1828. tb. As adv. Extremely, 
intensely —1711. 

1. Thou God to whom vengeaunce belongeth, 
shewe thy self COVERDALE Ps. 93:1. Where was 
thine arm, O V.! CAMPBELL. Phr. To take v. 2. 
Taking..a cruel v. on these deluded wretches 
BURKE. b. A veng'ance on 't, there "tis SHAKS. 

Phr. With a v.: ta. With a curse or malediction. 
b. As an intensive: With great force or violence; 
in an extreme degree; to an unusual extent. 

Vengeful (ve-ndsfül), a. 1586, [f. VENGE + 
-FUL, after revengeful; cf. avengeful (XVI).] 1. 
Harbouring revenge; seeking vengeance; 
vindictive 1599. b. Inflicting vengeance; 
serving as an instrument of vengeance. Said 
of à weapon, the hand or arm, etc. 1580. 2. 
Of actions or feelings: Characterized or 
prompted by revengeful motives; arising 
from a desire for vengeance 1635. 

1. Ulysses is. .subtle, v., cunning 1873. b. So 
could he bid the v. fire fall from heaven 1869. 2. 
Pond'ring v. Wars PRIOR. Hence Vengeful-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Venial (vi-niàl) a. and sb. ME. [= OFr. 
venial (mod. véniel) — late L. venialis, f. 
venia forgiveness.) A. adj. 1. Worthy or ad- 
mitting of pardon, forgiveness, or remission; 
not grave or heinous; pardonable, light: a. 
Of sin; spec. in Theol. as opp. to deadly or 
mortal. b. Of crimes, offences, etc. 1604. 2. 
Of an error or fault: That may be excused or 
overlooked; light, unimportant, trivial 1581. 
13. Permissible; blameless (rare) 1725. 

1. a. In pis wise i v. in to dedly synne 
CHAUCER. b. If they do nothing, ‘tis a Veniall 
slip SHAKS. 2. If a boy has committed some. . 
quite v. fault 1876. 3. Where God. . With Man. - 
us'd To sit indulgent, . . permitting him the while 
V. discourse unblam’d MILT. 

TB. sb. A venial sin or offence; a light fault 
or error -1071. Hence Venia-lity, the 
property or quality of being v.; a matter of 
favour or grace. Ve-nially adv. 

Venice (venis). 1506. I- Fr. Venise :- L. 
Venetia; see def.] The name of a city (the 
capital of the province of the same name) in 
the north-east of Italy, used attrib. to 
designate various articles made there or 
having some connection with the locality. 

V. crown, (Her.) the crown, or cap of state, 
worn by the Doge of V. V. glass (a) a very fine 
and delicate kind of glass, orig. manufactured at 
Murano, near V.; (b) an article made of this, esp. 
a drinking vessel or vial; (c) a Venetian mirror. 
V. talc, steatite or soap-stone. V. treacle (now 
arch.), in old pharmacy, an electuary composed 
of many ingredients and supposed to possess 
RESTI alexipharmic and preservative proper- 
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Wenire (vinoi*ri). 1665. [ellipt. for next. 
Law. = next 1. 

V. de novo = next 1 b. V. man (U.S.) one sum- 
moned to serve on a jury under a writ of V. facias, 
a juryman. 

Wenire facias (vinoi*ri fé^fims) 1444, 
[L., lit. ‘make or cause to come'.] Law, 1, 
A former judicial writ directed to a sheriff re- 
quiring him to summon a jury to try a cause 
or causes at issue between parties. Obs. or 
Hist. b. Venire facias de novo, an order for a 
new trial of a cause, upon the same record, 
owing to some defect or irregularity in the 
first trial 1797. 12. A writ issued against a 
person indicted of a misdemeanour, sum- 
moning him to appear before the court 
1769. 

Venison (venz'n, verniz'n). IME. vene- 
so(u)n, venisoun — OFr. veneso(u)n, -ison 
(mod. venaison) :- L. venatio, -dn-; see 
VENATION?, -IS0N.] 1, The flesh of an animal 
killed in the chase or by hunting and used as 
food; formerly applied to the flesh of the 
deer, boar, hare, or other game animal, now 
almost entirely restricted to the flesh of 
various species of deer. 2. Any beast of 
chase or other wild animal, esp. of the deer 
kind, killed by hunting. Now arch. ME. b. 
collect. Now arch. ME. 

Venite (molti). ME. [L.; 2nd pers. pl. 
imp. of venire come.) The ninety-fifth 
psalm (beginning Venite, exultemus Domino 
O come, let us sing unto the Lord") used asa 
eanticle at Matins or Morning Prayer; the 
invitatory psalm; also, a musical setting of 
this. 

Venom (venom), sb. and a. (ME. venim 
= OFr. venim, (also mod.) venin :- Rom. 
*venimen, alt. (after L. words in -imen) of. 
venenum potion, drug, poison; for the 
change of n to m cf, pilgrim, vellum.) A. sb. 
l. The poisonous fluid normally secreted 
by certain snakes and other animals and 
used by them in attacking living creatures. 
2. Poison, esp. as administered to or drunk 
by a person; any poisonous or noxious 
substance, preparation, or property; a 
morbid secretion or virus. Now rare. ME. 
3. fig. Something comparable to or having 
the effects of poison; any baneful, malign, 
or noxious influence or quality; bitter or 
virulent feeling, language, ete. ME. 4. With 
a and pl. A poison; a particular kind of 
Poison or virus. late ME. 

1. What the..hurtfull Worm with canker'd v. 
bites Miur. 2. Anoynted let me be with deadly 
Venome SHAKS. 3. The veneme of this Book 
wrought upon the hearts of men € So 
Venom v. (Obs. or arch.) trans. N . 

Venomous (ve:nomos) a. ME. [~ (O) Er. 
venimeux, f. OFr. venim, after late L. 
venenosus, f. venenum; see prec., -0Us.] fl. 
fig. Morally or spiritually hurtful; pernicious 
-1610. 2, Containing, consisting or full of, 
infected with venom; destructive of, harm- 
ful or injurious to life on this account ME. 
tb. Of a wound, etc.: Envenomed —1774. fe. 
Harmful or injurious fo something —1691. 3. 
Of animals, esp. snakes, or their parts: 
Secreting venom; having the power or 
property of communicating venom by means 
of bites or stings; inflicting or capable of 
inflicting poisonous wounds in this way ME. 
4. fig. Having the virulence of venom; ran- 
corous, spiteful, malignant; embittered, 
envenomed ME. 15. Treated with venom or 
poison —1631. 6. Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of venom. late ME. 

1. That venemous Pelagian Heresie 1610. 2. Of 
the venemous apples wherwith the Canibales 
inuenime theyr arrowes 1555. c. Cor, IV. i. 23. 
3. The poisonous Snakes are divided into two 
grou] the Viperiform Snakes and the v. 
Colubrines 1880. 4. The Venemous Mallice of my 
swelling heart SHAKS, The doctor seemed to me à 
v. little creature 1911. 6. The glands that serve 
to fabricate this fluid Gonpsw. Hence 
Venomous-ly adv., ness. 

Venose (vinó*s), a. 1661. [— L. venosus, f. 
vena VEIN sb.; see -OSE'.] Venous; spec. in 
Bot. and Ent. Hence Veno'sity Path., the 
state of being venous; spec. of the blood. 

Venous (yinos), a. 1626. E L. venosus, 
or f. L. vena + -ovs.] 1, Filled with, full of, 
or having veins; veined; veiny. 2. Anat. and 
Phys. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of à 
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blood-vein or veins; having the form or 
function of a vein 1681. b. Of blood: Con- 
tained in the veins; characterized by a dusky 
or blackish red colour due to loss of oxygen. 
(Opp. to arterial.) 1728. c. Consisting or com- 
posed of veins 1826. 3. Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of vein-blood 1845. 

1. If the veins diverge from the midrib towards 
the margin, ramifying as they proceed, such a leaf. 
has been called a v. or reticulated leaf 1832. 2. c. 
V. system, the aggregate of veins by which the 
blood is conveyed from the various parts of the 
body to the heart. Hence Ve-nous-ly adv., -ness. 

Vent (vent), sb." late ME. [var. of FENT 
sb.; for the v, see VAN sb.] An opening or 
slit in a garment; now spec. the slit in the 
back of a coat. 

Vent (vont), sb.* 1508. [Partly — Fr. vent 
wind; partly after Fr. évent, f. éventer EVENT 
v. ] I. 1. The action of emitting or dis- 
charging; emission or discharge of some- 
thing; utterance of words (rare). 2. The 
action, usu. on the part of something con- 
fined or pent up in à comparatively small 
Bpace, of escaping or passing out; means, 
power, or opportunity to do this; issue, outlet 
1588. b. The windage of a firearm or gun 
1044. 3, fig. Means of outlet afforded to or 
obtained by a feeling, faculty, activity, etc. ; 
expression or utterance, or the relief afforded 
by these 1003. 4. With a: An opportunity or 
occasion of escaping or issuing from a 
receptacle; a discharge or evacuation 1644. 
5. Something which serves as an outlet for 
an emotion, energy, etc. 1667. 

1. Phr. H make v. of, to speak or talk of; Thou 
didst make tollerable v. of thy trauell SHAKS. 2. 
Phr. To find, get, have, make, want v.; The smoke 
found ample v. through the holes TYNDALL. To 
give v., (a) to cause or allow to issue or flow out; 
(b) fig. to give outlet, expression, or utterance (to 
an emotion, faculty, etc.); to relieve in this way. 
1To take v., (a) of news, etc., to become known, to 
be divulged or let out; (b) of a mine or powder, to 
explode imperfectly; to lose explosive power. 3. 
Passion found v. in words 1880. 4. fig. For, 
though in whispers speaking, the full heart Will 
find a v. Worpsw. 5. Laughter is a v. of any 
sudden joy 1713. 

II. 1. fa. An opening by which blood issues 
from the body —1606. b. The anus, anal or 
excretory opening of (tpersons or) animals, 
esp. of certain non-mammalians, as birds, 
fishes, and reptiles 1587. 2. An aperture or 
opening occurring or made in something and 
serving as an outlet for air, liquid, or other 
matter; a passage or hole by which matter is 
carried off or discharged from the interior of 
something; a vent-hole 1570. b. spec. The 
funnel or pipe of a volcano 1604, 3. An 
opening, aperture, or hole; occas., one by 
which air, ete. enters or is admitted 1593. b. 
The hole or channel in the breech of a 
cannon or firearm through which fire is com- 
municated to the charge; the touch-hole; 
the adjustable part of a gun containing this, 
à vent-piece 1667. 4. Any outlet or place of 
issue; a passage, exit, or way out. Chiefly 
fig. 1602, 

I. a. Ant. d: Cl. v. ii. 353. 2. b. A ‘solfatara’ or 
Y, emitting only gaseous discharges 1882. 3. 
Through little vents and crannies of the place 
The wind wars with his torch to make him stay 
SHAKs. 4. Winds for ages pent In earth’s dark 
womb have found at last a v. COWPER. 

IIL. Of an otter: The action of coming to 
the surface of the water in order to breathe; 
an instance or occasion of this 1653. 

attrib. and Comb., as v.-cock, -pipe; v. feather, 
one of the feathers covering or surrounding à 
bird's v.; v.-piece Gunnery, (a) a plug of steel or 
wrought iron containing the v.; (b) the block 
which closes the rear of the bore in a breech- 
loader. 

Vent, ab.“ Obs. exc. arch. 1545. [- (O)Fr. 
vente — Rom. vendita, fem. pa. ppl. forma- 
tion on L. vendere VEND.] 1. The fact of 
commodities being disposed of by sale or of 
finding purchasers. 2. The fact, on the part 
Of persons, of disposing of goods by sale; 
Opportunity for selling; market or outlet for 
commodities 1548. +3. An inn or tavern; à 
baiting or posting house —1625. 

1. Like fish that could not find v. in London 

- WALPOLE. 2. If husbandmen. have a ready v. 
for their commodities HUME. 

Vent (vent), v.“ late ME. [prob. aphetic f. 
tavent (x1v) — OFr. aventer, var. of esventer 
(mod. érenter) ereate wind, expose to the air, 
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divulge, scent :- Rom. *ezvenlare, f. L. ez 
Ex- + ventus wind.] I. trans. tl. To 
provide (a liquor cask, etc.) with a vent or 
outlet for gas or vapour —1703. b. fig. To 
relieve or unburden (one's heart or soul) in 
respect of feelings or emotions. Also refi. 
1626. 12. To discharge, eject, cast or pour 
out (liquid, smoke, ete.); to carry off or 
away; to drain in this way. Also with advs. 
—1793. tb, Of persons, animals or their 
organs: To cast out, expel, or discharge, esp. 
by natural evacuation —1846. 3. fig. To give 
vent to (an emotion, feeling, a sigh, groan); 
to give free course or expression to; to make 
manifest or known 1596. b. To let loose, pour 
out, wreak (one’s anger, spleen, etc.) on or 
upon a person or thing 1697. 4. fig. To give 
out or forth, publish or spread abroad, by or 
as by utterance; to utter (a word, expres- 
sion, etc.). Now rare or arch. 1602. 5. refl. 
Of a thing: To discharge itself; to find issue 
or exit; esp. of an emotion, faculty, quality, 
etc.: to express or show itself in something 
1650. 6. To supply (a gun) with a vent or 
vent-piece 1828. 

1. b. To v. an Heart overflowing with Sense of 
Success STEELE. 3. I. v. a heavingsigh MARSTON. 
I must v. my griefes, or heart will burst MAR- 
STON. b. To v. their spleen on the first idle cox- 
comb they can find 1816. 5. The Presidency v. 
the most bitter complaints 1817. 6. The coffee 
houses were the chief organs through which the 

ublie opinion of the metropolis vented itself 

[ACAULAY. 

II. intr. 1. Of an exhalation, liquid, smoke, 
etc.: To find or make an outlet or way of 
escape from a confined space; to come, flow, 
pass, or pour out or away by à vent or 
opening. Now rare. 1540. 12. Of a bottle, 
confined space, etc.: To have or obtain an 
outlet by which the contained matter can 
escape —1655. 

1. New wine. by venting bursteth the bottle 


1604. 

III. t1. intr. Of an animal: To snuff up the 
air, esp. in order to pick up the scent of 
something —1660. 12. = SCENT v. 1. -1735. 3. 
Of an otter, or beaver: To rise to the surface 
in order to breathe 1590. 

2. The Fox,. If he vents any thing which causes 
fear, returns to ground again 1660. Hence 
Venter, one who gives vent to a statement, 
doctrine, ete., esp. of an erroneous, malicious, or 
objectionable nature. 

Vent, v.“ Now dial. 1478. [- Fr. vente 
VENT sb.*] 1. trans. To sell or vend (com- 
modities or goods); to dispose of by sale. 12. 
intr. Of goods: To have or find sale; to sell, 
go off (well or ill) 1070. 

jVenta (venta). 1610. [Sp.] A Spanish 
hostelry or wayside inn. 

Ventage (ventéds). 1602. f. VENT sb.“ 
+ -AGE.] 1. One of the series of apertures or 
holes in the length of a wind instrument for 
controlling the notes; a finger-hole. (In mod. 
use, perh. after Shakespeare.) 2. An air-hole 
or vent-hole 1623. 

Ventail (vente. Now Hist. ME. [= 
OFr. ventail or ventaille, f. vent wind; see 
-AL!2,] fl. A piece of armour protecting the 
neck, upon which the helmet fitted; a neck- 
piece -1450. 2. The lower movable part of 
the front of a helmet, as distinct from the 
vizor; latterly, the whole movable part 
including the vizor. late ME. 

2. Through whose bright ventayle..His manly 
face. .lookt foorth SPENSER. 1 die ie 

Venter: (ventos). 1544. [In I — law-*r. 
venter, for (O)Fr. ventre i= L. venter belly; 
in II immed. - L.] I. I. One or other of two 
or more wives who are sources of offspring 
to the same person; orig. (and in later use 
(chiefly) Law. 2. The womb as the source of 
one's birth or origin; hence transf., a mother 
in relation to her children 1579. 

1. To his Sons by another V...he gave Money- 
portions 1665. 2. My Sister, by one V. 1630. 

II. ti. In man, quadrupeds, etc.: One or 
other of the three chief cavities containing 
viscera, consisting of the abdomen, thorax, 
and head. Usu. in pl. or qualified 1771. 2. 
ta. One of the four stomachs in ruminants 
11706. b. Anat. The abdomen, the belly 
1706. c. That part in lower forms of animal 
life corresponding in function or position to 
the belly of mammals 1790. 3. Anat. fa. The 
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belly or body of a muscle, into which are 
inserted arteries and nerves —1728. b. The 
belly or hollowed surface of a bone 1851. 

Vernt-hole. Also venthole, vent hole. 
1577. |f. VENT sb.' + HOLE sb.) 1. A hole or 
opening for the admission or passage of air, 
light, ete. 2. A hole or opening in a furnace, 
etc., for the escape of smoke and gases or the 
admission of fresh air 1612, b. Any hole by 
which an enclosed space communicates with 
the outside air 1750. 3. spec. An air-hole in a 
cask; a vent 1669, 

Ventiduct (ve-ntidvkt). 1615. [f. L. ventus. 
wind + ductus DUCT.] A pipe or passage 
serving to bring cool or fresh air into an 
apartment or place, esp. in Italy and other 
warm climates. b. A conduit for the passage 
of wind, air, or steam 1685. 

Ventil (ventil). 1876. [- G. ventil — It. 
ventile — med. L. ventile sluice.] Mus. One or 
other of the valves or shutters which control 
the wind-supply of the various groups of 
stops in an organ. 

Ventilate (ve'ntile!t), v. 1527. [- ventilat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. ventilare brandish, fan, 
winnow, agitate, in late L., discuss, air a 
subject, f. ventus wind; see -ATE*,] I. 1. To 
fan or winnow (corn, etc.) 1009. 12. To 
increase (a fire or flame) by blowing or fan- 
ning 1742. 13. To put or set (air) in motion; 
to move or agitate; to renew or freshen in this 
way —1775. 4. a. To expose (blood) to the 
chemical action of the air; to aerate, oxygen- 
ate 1668. b. To expose (substances, etc.) to 
fresh air so as to keep in or restore to good 
condition 1755. 5. Of air: To blow upon, to 
pass over or circulate through, so as to 
purify or freshen 1695. 6. To supply (a room, 
building, mine, etc.) with fresh air in place 
of that which is vitiated, exhausted, or 
stagnant; to produce a free current of air in 
(some enclosed space) so as to maintain a 


fresh supply 1758. 

4. a. Lungs v. the blood 1891. b. The wheat 
should be kept cool, well ventilated, and fre- 
quently moved 1855. 5. Sweeping breezes v. 
each street 1810. 6. How to v. and purify his 
cottages 1888. 

II. 1. trans. To examine or investigate (a 
question, topic, ete.) freely or thoroughly by 
discussion or debate; to bring to public 
notice or consideration in this way 1527. 2. 
To publish abroad; to make public (rare) 
1530. 3. To utter; to make known to others 
1037. 14. To carry on or take part in (a 
controversy) 1078. 

1. Politicians do not ‘discuss’ subjects in the year 
of grace 1857: they ' v. them 1857. 3. The habit. 
of using novels to v. opinions 1855. Hence 
Verntilative a. of, pertaining to, or promoting 
ventilation. 

Ventilation (ventilé-fon). 1456, [- (O)Fr. 
ventilation or I. ventilatio, -0n- (exposure to 
the air, Pliny; in AL. discussion), f. as prec. ; 
see -ION.] I. t1. A stir or motion of the air; a 
current of air; a breeze 1762. 2. Movement 
or free course of the air 1005. 3. Oxygenation 
of the blood, spec. in the act of respiration 
1615. 4. The admission of a proper supply of 
fresh air, esp. to a room, building, mine, or 
other place where the air readily becomes 
stagnant and vitiated; the means or method 
by which this is accomplished 1664. 

2. Upon such consideration of winds and v. the 
Ægyptian granaries were made open SIR T. 
BROWNE. 3. The lungs,. .in which the air under- 
goes the important process of v. 1822. 4. Before 
v., the foul air. .became infectious 1753. 

II. 1. The action of fanning or blowing; 
tthe winnowing of corn in this way 1519. 2. 
fig. Free or open discussion or debate upon a 
doctrine, question, or subject of public 
interest; the action or fact of bringing to 
public notice in this way 1614, 

2. Careful v. of questions 1850. 

Ventilator (verntilé'toa), 1743. f. VEN- 
TILATE + -0R 2.] 1, A mechanical contrivance 
or apparatus by which the vitiated or heated 
air is drawn or remoyed from a building, 
ship, mine, etc., and a fresh supply intro- 
duced; also freq., a simple opening or open 
shaft, so placed or contrived as to facilitate 
renewal of the air. b. The former Ladies’ 
Gallery in the House of Commons 1832. 2. 
One charged with ventilating a building, etc. 


1750. 
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fVentose, sb. 1500. [- OFr. ventose, (also 
mod.) ventouse — late L. ventosa (cf. ventosa 
cucurbita Juvenal) fem. of ventosus; see 
next.] Surg. A species of cupping-glass 1704. 

Ventose (vemntó"s) a. rare. 1721. [- L. 
ventosus, f. ventus wind; see -0SE!.] Windy, 
flatulent. 

Ventosity (ventositi. Now rare or Obs. 
late ME. [- (O)Fr. ventosité or late L. ven- 
tositas flatulence, f. ventosus; see VENTOSE a., 
-mY.] 1. Path. The state of having the 
stomach or other part of the alimentary 
canal charged with wind; flatuleney. b. pl. 
Gases generated in the stomach or bowels; 
attacks of flatulence. late ME. 12. A blast 
or puff of wind, esp. one coming from the 
Stomach —1725. 13. The state of being windy; 
windiness —1661. 4. fig. Pompous conceit, 
vanity, or bombast 1550. tb. An instance of 
this; an idle conceit —1681. 

4. Vaine glory. .is windy and full of v., consisting 
of popular applause 1631. 

Ve:nt-pe$. 1707. [f. VENT SH. ] A small 
peg for inserting in the vent-hole of a cask; a 
spile. 

Ventrad (ventréd), adv. 1847. [f. L. 
venter, ventr- abdomen + -AD IL.] Anat. and 
Zool. Toward the ventral surface of the 
body. 

Ventral (ventral), a. and sb. 1739. [f. 
VENTER! II + -AL' 1. Cf. Fr. ventral.) A. 
adj. 1. Occurring or taking place in the 
region of the abdomen; abdominal. 2. 4nat. 
and Zool. Of, pertaining to, or situated in or 
on the abdomen; abdominal 1752. 3. Bol. Of 
or belonging to the anterior or lower surface 
1832. 4. V. segment, in Acoustics: the part 
of a vibrating string, air column, etc. 
between two nodes 1830. 

1. V. rupture is a protrusion of some of the 
bowels through the interstices of the abdominal 
muscles 1797. To..shake luxuriously with a 
silent r. laughter GEO. ELIOT. 2. The v. fins, 
serve to raise and depress the fish 1802. The v. 
(or front) aspect of the body HUXLEY. 

B. sb. 1. A ventral fin; one of the fins corre- 
sponding to the hind legs of quadrupeds 
1834. 2. Ent. One or other of the segments of 
the abdomen, esp. in Coleoptera 1891. Hence 
Ventrally adv. in a v. direction; with 
respect to the venter or abdomen. 

Ventri- (ventri), comb. form of L. venter 
VENTER’, as in Ventricornu Anat., the 
ventral extension of gray matter in the 
Substance of the spinal cord; hence Ven- 
trico-rnual a.; Ventrime'son Anat., the 
median line on the ventral surface of the 
body; hence Ventrime'sal adj. 

Ventricle (ve:ntrik’l). late ME. - L. 
venlriculus, dim. of venter VENTER'; sce 
-CULE.] Anat. and Zool. 1 One or other of the 
two cavities in the heart by means of which 
the blood is circulated through the body; 
also, the cavity of the heart in certain 
animals which fulfils this function. 2. One or 
other of à series of cavities in the brain (nor- 
mally numbering four in the adult human 
being) formed by enlargements of the neural 
canal. late ME. +3, The stomach in man or 
quadrupeds —1806. b. The digestive sac or 
organs in birds, fishes, insects, and certain 
reptiles 1575. 4. Any small hollow or cavity 
in an animal body, serving as a place of 
organie function; in later use, the recess or 
space between the true and false vocal 
cords on each side of the larynx 1641. 

2. Pineal v.: see PINEAL a. b. 3. Whether I will 
or nat, my Heart beats, my V. digests what 
is in it 1676. So Ve-ntricule. 

Ventricose (ve-ntriké's), a. 1756. [app. 
irreg. f. VENTRICLE + -OSE'. The AL. ven- 
tricosus pot-bellied is not continuous with 
this word.] 1. Swelling out in the middle 
or on one side, after the manner of 


an animals belly: bellied, protuberant, 
Strongly convex. 2. Of persons: Big-bellied 
1843. 


1. The flowers are white and v. 1841. So 
Ve-ntricoseness, Ventrico:sity. Ve-ntricous 
a, (1702). 

Ventricular (ventri-kitlia, a. 1822. f. 
VENTRICULUS + ARI. ] 1. Of or pertaining to 
the stomach; abdominal, gastral, ventral. 2. 
Of, pertaining to, forming part of, or 
affecting a ventricle 1838. 3. Of the nature 
of a ventricle 1841. 
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Ventriculite (ventri-kiileit). 1822. [- 
mod. L. Ventriculites, f. L. ventriculus ven- 
tricle; see -ITE! 2 a.] A fossil sponge belonging 
to the genus Venériculites or the family 
Ventriculitidæ. 

Ventriculus (ventri-kitlis). 1710. [L., 
dim. of venter VENTER'.] 1. Anat. and Zool. 
= VENTRICLE 2. b. The gizzard in birds and 
insects 1801. 2. = VENTRICLE I. 1771. 3. The 
body-cavity of a sponge 1877. 

Ventriloquial (ventrilé"-kwial), a. 1836. 
[f. VENTRILOQUY + -AL' 1.] 1. Of sounds 
Such as are produced by ventriloquism. 2, 
Of, belonging to, or consisting of ventrilo- 
quism 1838. 

Ventriloquism (ventri-lókwiz'm). 1797. f. 
VENTRILOQUY + -ISM.] 1. The art or practice 
of speaking or producing sounds in such a 
manner that the voice appears to proceed 
from some person or object other than the 
Speaker, and usu. at some distance from him. 
b. An instance of this; a ventriloqnial sound. 
1839. 2. The fact or practice of speaking or 
appearing to speak from the abdomen 1818. 

Ventriloquist (ventrilókwist). 1656. f. 
as prec. + -ISr. One who practises or is 
expert in ventriloquism. Also applied to 
birds and beasts. Hence Ventriloqui:stic a. 
using or practising ventriloquism; ventrilo- 
quial, 

Ventriloquize (ventriókwoiz), v. 1832. 
If. as prec. + -IZE.] I. intr. To use or practise 
ventriloquism; to cast the voice. 2. (rans. 
To utter as a ventriloquist 1865. 

Ventriloquous (ventri-lókwos), a. 1713. [f. 
L. ventriloquus (used 1644-1762 in Engl.) ven- 
triloquist, f. venter VENTER! + loqui to 
Speak, after Gr. èyyaorpíuvðos + -OUS.] 1. 
Using or practising ventriloquism. 2. Pro- 
duced by or as by ventriloquy ; ventriloquial 
1768. 

Ventriloquy (ventrilókwi) 1584. (- mod. 
L. ventriloquium, f. L. ventriloquus ventrilo- 
quist; see prec.] = VENTRILOQUISM. 

Ventripotent (ventri-pótént), a. Now rare. 
1611. [- Fr. ventripotent (Rabelais), in XIX 
prob. allusive. Cf. med.L. ventripotens (XII), 


whence the Rabelaisian word.] a. Big- 
bellied. b. Gluttonous 1823. 
Ventro- (ventro), comb. form, on Gr. 


models, of VENTER', as in v.-i-nguinal a., of 
or pertaining to the abdominal cavity and 
the inguinal canal; -la:teral a., of or 
belonging to the ventral and lateral sides 
of the body. 

Venture (ventiüz, -tfox), sb. 1450. [Aphe- 
tic f. aventure ADVENTURE, partly through 
apprehending a- as the indef. article (esp. in 
phr. at aventure).] t1. Fortune, luck; chance. 
b. At a v., at random, by chance, without due 
consideration or thought 1509. 12. Danger, 
jeopardy, hazard, or peril; the chance or 
risk of incurring harm or loss —1823. 3. A 
course or proceeding the outcome of which 
is uncertain, but which is attended by the 
risk of danger or loss 1566. 4. A commercial 
enterprise in which there is considerable risk 
of loss as well as chance of gain 1584. b. 
"That which is ventured in a commercial 
enterprise or speculation 1597. 5. The (or 
an) act of venturing upon something; also, 
the means or result of so venturing 1842. 

1. b. A certaine man drew a bow at a v. 1 Kings 
22:34. 3. I'll be your scholar, I cannot lose much 
by the v. sure FLETCHER. 4. Hath all his ventures 
faild, what not one hit? SHAKS. b. He lost his v., 
sheep and gold 1764. 5. On her great v., Man, 
Earth gazes MEREDITH. 

Venture (ve-ntitia, -tfo), v. late ME. 
[Aphetie f. aventure ADVENTURE v.] I. 1. 
trans. To risk the loss of (something); to 
hazard, risk, or stake. 2. refi. To risk 
(oneself); to dare to go. Now arch. 1572. 3. 
To take the risk of sending or causing to go 
where loss or detriment is possible. Now 
rare. 1599. 

1. To v. a greater Good for a less LOCKE. Provb. 
ANought (or nothing) v., nought (or nothing) have. 3. 
The streame. .he found so exceeding swift, that 
us like to be dangerous to v. our horses ouer 

IL. 1. To run or take the risk of (something 
dangerous or harmful); to brave the dangers 
of (ice, water, etc.). Now rare. 1548. b. To 
risk trusting or confiding in (a person) 1777. 
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2. To dare or have the courage to attempt or 
undertake (some action); to risk the issue or 
result of; to venture upon 1595. b. To dare 
to give, put forth, or express (an opinion, 
statement, etc.); to make or utter tentatively 
or with some degree of presumption 1638. 

1. That they had rather venter hanging than 
starving 1675. 2. I am afraide, and yet Ile v. it 
SHAKS. b. I..ventured a sly joke at the good 
effects of matrimony LYTTON. 

III. 1. intr. To risk oneself; to brave the 
risks or chances of a journey, voyage, ete.; to 
dare to go or proceed 1534. 2. To run or take 
risks; to incur the chance of danger, peril, 
loss, disapproval, etc. 1560. 3. With inf.: To 
dare, presume, go so far as, be so bold as (to 
do something) 1559. 

1. Your marchantes..venteryng to Iseland for 
Fysshe 1534. 2. You have deeply ventured; But. 
all must do so who would greatly win BYRON. 3.I 
humbly v. to say, all these things may be done 


Phr. To v. on or upon: fa. To dare to advance 
upon, approach, or attack (a person or animal). 
b. To accept or take the risk of (an action, ete.), 
to dare to do, make, or take (something), realizing 
that a risk is being run. To v. at, to make a 
venture or attempt at; to guess at. Hence 
Ve:nturer, one who ventures, an adventurer; 
who undertakes or shares in a commerci 
trading venture, esp. by sending goods or ships 
beyond seas, a merchant-venturer. 

Venturesome, a. 1661. |f. 
Or v. + -SOME'.] 1. Of persons: 
1677. 2. Hazardous, risky 1661. 

1. He was most v. in his schemes for action 
1863. Hence Venturesome-ly adv., ness. 

Venturous (ve:ntiüros, ve:ntforos), a. 1565. 
[Aphetie f. ADVENTUROUS a., after VENTURE 
sb. and v.] 1. Of persons, etc.: Disposed to 
venture upon or undertake something of a 
dangerous or risky nature; bold, daring, or 
enterprising in action or opinion; adventur- 
ous. 2. Of the nature of a venture; hazard- 
ous, risky 1570. 3. Arising from or indicative 
of a readiness to encounter hazard or risk; 
bold, daring 1584. b. Of opinions, ete.: 
Daringly bold or original; going further than 
the evidence or facts appear to warrant 1608. 

1. Those who at the Spear are bold And ven- 
trous Mint, He. drives his v. plough-share to 
the steep GoLpsM. 2. Bloody Wreaths in 
vent'rous Battels won PRIOR. 3. There was some- 
thing of romance in Jeanie's v. resolution SCOTT. 
Hence Ve-nturous-ly adv., -ness. 

Venue (veniu). ME. [~ (O)Fr. venue, 
subst. use of pa. pple. fem. of venir i= L. 
venire come.] tL 1. An assault or attack. 
ME. only. 2. A thrust or hit in fencing; à 
stroke or wound with a weapon —1002. 3. A 
bout or turn of fencing —1659. " 

II. Law. The county, district, or locality 
where an action is laid; the place where a. 
jury is summoned to come for the trial of a 
case 1531. b. The scene of a real or supposed 
action or event; also fig., a position taken 
up by a disputant 1843. c. An appointed 
plaee of meeting, esp. for a match or com- 
petition 1857. : 

‘Thus we say, Twelve of the Assize ought to be of 
the same Venew where the Demand is made 1728. 
The Attorney-General may lay the venue where 
he pleases 1838. Phr. To change the v., (a) change 
of v. b. Here Mr. Froude changes the v. and joins 
issue on the old battle ground SPENCER. T 

Venule (ve-niul) 1850. l- L. venula, dim. 
of vena VEIN sb.] A small or minor vein. 

Venus (viznis) Pl. Venuses, IVeneres. 
OE. I- L. Fenus (gen. Veneris).] I. 1. Myth. 
The ancient Roman goddess of beauty and 
love (esp. sensual love), or the corresponding 

3reek goddess Aphrodite. b. A representa- 
tion, esp. a statue or image, of Venus 1508. 

c. A local or other distinet conception of the 
goddess; also transf. a goddess in other 
mythologies corresponding to Venus 1770. 
d. A beautiful or attractive woman, 1579. 
12. "The desire for sexual intercourse; indul- 
gence of sexual desire; lust, venery 1746. 13. 
A quality or characteristic that excites love; 
a charm, grace, or attractive feature —1711. 

1. c. Under the special protection of Hathor, the 
Egyptian V. 1877. d. The dreams. of the sable 
Venuses which they were to find on the banks of 
the Congo 1816. 3. All the Graces, Veneres, 
pleasures, elegances attend him BURTON. 

II. 1. Astr. The second planet in order of 
distance from the sun, revolving in an orbit 
between those of Mercury and the earth ; the 


VENTURE sb. 
= next 1. 
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morning or evenirg star ME. 12. Alch. Cop- 
per. So in crysta's, saffron, salt, vinegar, 
vitriol of V. -1807. 13. Her. A name for the 
tincture green or vert when the names of 
planets are used in blazoning —1704. 4. The 
highest cast or throw in playing with huckle- 
pones 1611. 5. Zool. A genus of bivalve 
molluses typically representing the family 

Veneridæ; a member of this genus or family; 
a venerid 1770. 

Comb. (of the possessive, with or without 's): 
Venus's hair-stone, pencil, names applied to 
rock crystals enclosing slender hair-like or needle- 
like crystals of hornblende, asbestos, oxide of 


iron, oxide of manganese, etc. 
b. Bot. Venus's basin, bath, the wild teasel, 


Dipsacus sylvestris; Venus's comb, the shep- 
herd's needle, Scandix pecten-veneris; Venus's 
flytrap, the N. Amer. marsh-plant Dionaa 
muscipula; Venus’ hair, the maiden-hair, 
Adiantum capillus-veneris; Venus('s) looking- 
glass, one or other of certain plants belonging to 
the genus Specularia, esp. S. (or Campanula) 
speculum; Venus's navelwort, (a) the penny- 
wort, Cotyledon umbilicus; (b) one or other species 
of annual plants belonging to the genus Ompha- 
lodes, esp. O. linifolia; Vemus's slipper, the 
lady's slipper, Cypripedium calceolus. 

c. Zool. Venus's comb, the shell of Murex 
tribulus, which has many long thin spines; 
Venus's fan, a sea-fan, esp. Rhipodogorgia 
(Gorgonia) flabellum; Venus's flower-basket, 
purse, a glass-sponge of the genus Euplectella, 
esp. Æ. aspergillum; Venus-shell, a bivalve 
molluse belonging to the family Venerida or 
a venus, murex, or cowry; 
any shell of the genus Carinari 

Veny. Obs. .dial. 1578. [Phonetie var. 
of VENUE.] 1. = VENUE 2. Also fig., esp. a 
Sharp retort, a pungent remark. 2, — VENUE 
3. 1594. 

tVer, late ME. [- L. ver or OFr. ver.] The 
season of spring; springtime —1630. 

Veracious (véré!-fos), a. 1677. [f. L. 
verac-, f. verus true; see  -ACIOUS.] 
Habitually speaking or disposed to speak the 
truth; observant of the truth; truthful. 2. 
Characterized by veracity; conforming to 
truth; true, accurate 1777. 3. That estimates 
or judges truly or correctly 1851. 

1, The testimony of the two v. and competent 
witnesses DICKENS. 2. The v. narrative of Balaam 
and his ass 1868. 3. The young ardent soul that 
enters on this world. with v. insight,. .will find 
this world a very mad one CARLYLE. Hence 
Vera:cious-ly adv., -ness. 

Veracity (vérersiti). 1623. [Earliest in 
Cockeram, app. f. VERACIOUS after capacious) 
capacity, etc. Fr. véracité may be of inde- 
pendent origin (cf. OFr. verace true), and 
poss. partly the source of the Eng., but 
the relation cannot be determined.] 1. The 
quality or character in persons of speaking 
or stating the truth; habitual observance of 
the truth; truthfulness, veraciousness. 2, 
Agreement of statement or report with the 
actual fact or facts; accordance with truth; 
Correctness, accuracy 1736. 3. Correspond- 
ence with external facts; exactness in the 
indication of these 1666. 4. That which is 
true; a truthful statement; a truth 1852. 
alubhr. Of v., trustworthy, veracious, truthful; 
2 Ore. -Of the greatest authority and v. 1671. 
3 arratives where historical v. has no place 

OHNSON. 3. He was under the painful necessity 
of omitting the v. of his optics DICKENS. 

eranda, verandah (vére-nda). 1711. 

I- Hindi varanda (cf. Bengali bārāndā) — Pg. 
0 G tSp. baranda railing, balustrade, 
Balcony, of unkn. origin.] An open portico 

r roofed gallery extending along the front 
(ena occas. other sides) of a dwelling or other 

uilding, erected chiefly as a protection or 
shelter from the sun or rain. 

95 dinner we will sit in the verandah 1879. 
verandahs, nda(h)ed a. furnished with a v. or 

Ver: atr-, comb. form or stem of VERATRUM, 
Alt o in chemical terms, as veratrate, a 
fn Of veratric acid; veratric a., derived 
Vara or contained in species of Veratrum; 
ps 0l, a colourless aromatie oil obtained 
Ee iig veratric acid with excess of 


1821. 


[f. VERATRUM 


à (verütrin. 1822. I Fr. 
Sintirine, f. next; see -INE*.] Chem. A 
ake cus vegetable alkaloid or mixture of 

loids, obtained esp. from various species 
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of Veratrum, and used medicinally as an 
ointment for the relief of neuralgia, rheumat- 
ism, etc.; veratria. 

Veratrum (véré!-trim). 1577. [L., helle- 
bore.) Bot. A perennial genus typical of the 
family Veratrez of liliaceous plants; a plant 
belonging to this genus, esp. the white 
e (F. album); also, the rhizome of 

his. 

Comb.: y.-resin, a brownish resin extracted 
from the seeds of sabadilla (V. sabadilla), 

Verb (vóib) late ME. [- (O)Fr. verbe or 
L. verbum word, verb.] Gram. That part of 
speech which is used to express action or 
being. 

Active, auxiliary, deponent, desiderative, fre- 
quentative, inchoative, intransitive, transitive, etc. 
verb: see the adjs. Principal v., the chief verb in a 
sentence; Tig. the chief or most important thing; 
The violin was scarce knowne tho' now the 
principal v. 1728. 

Verbal (v3-1bàl), a. and sb. 1484. - (O)Fr. 
verbal or late L. verbalis, f. verbum; see prec. 
ALI I.] A. adj. 1. Of persons: a. Dealing in 
or with words, esp. with mere words. tb. 
Using many words; talkative, verbose 
1647. c. Interested in or attending to the 
mere words of a literary composition 1709. 
2. Consisting or composed of words; also, 
pertaining to or manifested in, words 1530. 
b. Of the nature of or denoting a word 1605. 
3. Concerned with, affecting, or involving 
words only, without touching things or 
realities 1605. b. Finding expression in 
words only, without being manifested in 
action 1622, c. Consisting merely in words or 
speech 1618. 4. Expressed or conveyed by 
speech instead of writing; stated or delivered 
by word of mouth; oral 1591. 5. = VER- 
BATIM d. 1. 1612. b. In respect of each single 
word 1790. 6. Of, pertaining to, or derived 
from a verb 1530. 

1. b. Cymb. II. iii. 111. c. The labours of v. 
critics 1782. 2. A series of v. quibbles and jingles 
1791. Phrases. V. inspiration: see INSPIRATION 
Il. 1 a. V. note, in diplomacy, an unsigned note 
or memorandum sent as a mere reminder of some 
matter not of immediate importance. 3. The 
opposition between these two modes of ety 
is rather v. than real JowETT. 4. He did it by v. 
order from Sir W. Coventry PEPYS. 5. You will 
perceive that it is almost a v. Copy 1780. b. The 
sacred writers never aim at v. accuracy in their 
quotations FARRAR. 6. Verbals or V. Nouns, 
those Nouns that are derived from Verbs 1706. 

B. sb. A noun or other part of specch de- 
rived from a verb 1530. 

Verbalism (vóubüliz'm). 1787. [f. prec. 
+ -IsM.] 1. A verbal expression; a word or 
vocable. 2. Predominance of what is merely 
verbal over reality or real significance 1871. 

Verbalist (vóubálist). 1609. [f. as prec. 
+ -1st.] 1, One who deals in or directs his 
attention to words only, apart from reality 
or meaning. 2. One who is skilled in the use 
or knowledge of words 1794. 

Verbality (voibsm-liti). 1045. [f. as prec. 
+ -ITY.] The quality of being (merely) 
verbal; that which consists of mere words or 
verbiage. b. pl. Verbal expressions or 
phrases 1840. 

Verbalize (vóbüloiz) v. 1609. [- Fr. 
verbaliser, or f. VERBAL a. + -IZE.] I. infr. To 
use many words; to be verbose. 2. trans. To 
make into a verb 1659. 3. To express in 
words 1875. Hence Ve:rbaliza-tion, the 
action of verbalizing or the fact of being 
verbalized. 

Verbally (vóabáli) adv. 1588. [f. VERBAL 
a. + -LY*.] 1. Word for word; in respect of 
each word. 2. In or with (mere) words, 
without accompanying action or reality 
1610. b. 8o far as words (only) are concerned 
1855. 3. In actual words; by means of words 
or speech 1646. b. In speech, as contrasted 
with writing 1637. 

2. This passion of Christ, the reprobate preach 
verballie only 1610. 

Verbarian (voibé*riün), a. and sb. 1830. 
lt. L. verbum word, after forms in -ARIAN.] A. 
adj. Having to do with words. B. sb. An 
inventor or coiner of words 1873. 

In The Doctor, Southey gives himself free scope 


asa v. 1873. 
Verbascum (verbeskim). 1562. IL. 
(Pliny).] = MULLEIN 1; one or other species 


of this. 
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Verbatim (vorbé'-tim), adv., d., and sb. 
1481. [- med.L. verbatim, f. L. verbum word. 
Cf. LrrERATIM.] A. adv. 1. Word for word; in 
the exact words. 12. In so many words; 
exactly, precisely —1638. 

1. A translation v. from the french 1815. Phr. 
V. et literatim; It was, v. et literatim, a copy of the 
log-book of the brig 1828. 

B. adj. 1. Corresponding with or following 
an original word for word 1737. 2. transf. 
Able to take down a speech word for word 
(in shorthand) 1882. 

1. A machine for v. reporting 1880. 2. The 
fastest v. hands seemed to be embarrassed 1897. 

C. sb. A verbatim report 1898. 

Verbena (veibi-nü). 1562. [In sense 1 
— L. (usu. in pl. verbenz), in sense 2 med, and 
mod.L. (= L. verbenaca)] 1. Rom. Antiq. 
In pl., the leaves or twigs of certain plants or 
shrubs (as olive, myrtle, laurel, etc.) having a 
sacred character and employed in religious 
ceremonies 1600. 2. The plant VERVAIN; 
also, one or other plant of the genus Verbena 
or the order Verbenacee 1562. 3. A perfume 
obtained from the leaves of vervain 1858. 

2. The Aloysia citriodora is the Lemon-scented 
V. of the gardens 1866. Hence Verbena:ceous d. 
Bol. of or pertaining to the Verbenacew, an exten- 
ne eo ly of monopetalous (chiefly tropical) 
plants. 

Verberate (vóubére!'t), v. 1587. (- ber- 
berat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. verberare beat, 
flay, f. verber lash, scourge; see -ATE?.] 
1. trans. a. To strike so as to produce a sound. 
(rare). b. To beat or strike so as to cause 
pain, esp. by way of punishment 1025. 2. 
intr. To vibrate or quiver 1755. 

1. The sounde..Reboundes againe, and ver- 
berates the skies 1587. 

Verberation (voibéré^fon). 1610. [- L. 
verberatio, On, f. as prec.; see -ION. Cf. 
(O)Fr. verbération.] 1. The action of beating 
or striking, or the fact of being struck, so as 
to produce sound; percussion. 2. The action 
of beating or striking so as to cause pain or 
hurt; also, a blow or stroke 1730. 

Verbiage (vd-ubiéds). 1721. [- Fr. ver- 
biage, f. tverbeier chatter, f. verbe word + 
-eier; see -AGE.] 1, Abundance of words 
without necessity or without much meaning; 
excessive wordiness. 2. Diction, wording, 
verbal expression 1804. 

1. The Homeric phrase is thus often muffled and 
deadened by Pope's v. 1880. 2. All that is 
nothing; the previous v. [of the treaty] is thought 
sufficient to bind us WELLINGTON. 

Verbify (vobifoi), v. 1813. [f. VERB + 
v.] trans. To convert (a noun, ete.) into a 
verb. Also absol. 

Verbigerate (voibi'dgére't), v. 1892. [— 
verbigerat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. verbigerare 
chat, f. verbum word + gerere carry on; see 
-ATE?.] Path. intr. To go on repeating the 
same word or phrase in a meaningless 
fashion, as a symptom of mental disease. 
So Verbigera-tion 1891. 

Verbose (vo1bó"s), a. 1672. [- L. verbosus, 
f. verbum word; see -08E'.] 1. Expressed in 
an unnecessary number of words; prolix, 
wordy. 2. Using an excessive number of 
words; long-winded 1692. 

1. Any v. circumlocutory appeal 1826, Countless 
papers, expressed in. v. and tedious tenor 1870. 

. The conveyances of a v. attorney ADAM 
SMiTH. Hence Verbo'se-ly adv., -ness. 

Verbosity (veabo-siti). 1542. [- L. ver- 
bositas, f. verbosus; see prec., ATV. Cf. Fr. 
verbosilé.] The state or quality of being 
verbose; superfluity of words; wordiness, 
prolixity. b. With pl. An instance of this 
1665. 

He draweth out the thred of his verbositie, finer 
then the staple of his argument SHAKS. 

Verbum sap. 1818. Also verb. sap. 
(sat). [Shortening of L. verbum sapienti sat 
est ‘a word is sufficient to a wise man'.] A 
phrase used in place of making a full state- 
ment or explanation, implying that an 
intelligent person may easily infer what is 
left unsaid, or understand the reasons for 
reticence. 

Verbum sat. Also sat verbum. 1649. 
[See prec.] A phrase used to conclude a 
statement, implying that further comment 
is unnecessary or unadvisable. 

Verdancy (vóudànsi). 1631. [f. VERDANT; 
see -ANCY.] 1. The quality, condition, or 
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character of being verdant; greenness. 2. fig. 
Innocence, inexperience; rawness, simplicity 
1849. 

Verdant (vó'adánt), a. 1581. [Of obscure 
origin; perh. — OFr. verdeant, pr. pple. of 
verdoier (mod. -oyer) = It. verdeggiare 
(-iante) z— L. *viridiare, f. viridis green; with 
reduction to two syll. after pr. pples. in 
-ANT and assoc. with VERDURE.] 1. Of a 
green hue or colour; green. 2. Green with 
vegetation; characterized by abundance of 
verdure 1590. 3. fig. Of persons: Green, in- 
experienced, gullible 182: 

1. When eve embrowns the v. grove 1764. 2. As 
I tread The walk, still v., under oaks and elms 
COWPER. 3. With the. object of warning v.“ 
purchasers 1854. Hence Ve-rdantly adv, 

Verd- antique, verd antique (vod 
æntik). 1745. [- Fr. tverd antique (now 
vert d.); see VERT sb., ANTIQUE.) 1, An 
ornamental variety of marble, consisting 
chiefly of serpentine mixed with calcite and 
dolomite. b. Oriental v., green porphyry 
1852. 2. A green incrustation on brass or 
copper; verdigris 1835. 

Verde antico. 1753. [It.] = prec. 1. 

Verderer (vó'idoroi). Also -or. 1541. [= 
AFr. verderer, extended form (see -ER' 3) of 
verder = (O)Fr. verdier :- Gallo-Rom. 
*viridarius (also AL. XIII), f. L. viridis green; 
see VERT sb.', -ER* 2.] ‘A judicial officer of 
the King’s forest..sworn to maintain and 
keep the assises of the forest, and also to 
view, receive, and enroll the attachments 
and presentments of all manner of trespasses 
of the forest, of vert and venison’ (Man- 
wood). 

Verdict (voóudikt). IME. verdit — AFr. 
verdit = OFr. veir-, voirdit, f. veir, voir : 
L. verum true + dit - L, dictum saying, 
speech, subst. use of n. pa. pple. of dicere 
say; see VERY adj.] 1. Law. The decision 
of a jury in a civil or criminal cause upon an 
issue which has been submitted to their 
judgement. 2. transf. and fig. A judgement 
given by some body or authority acting 
as or likened to a jury. late ME. 3. transf. 
A finding, conclusion, or judgement upon 
some matter or subject. late ME. 

1. The Agreement of Twelve Men is a V. in Law 
1726, 2. They are here presently to abide the 
verdite of battaile 1611, 3. No controversy is sup- 
posed to be closed till the Times hasgivenits v. 1882. 

Verdigris (va-adigris, -gris). [ME. verdegres, 
vertegres — OFr. verte-gres, earlier vert de 
Grece (mod. vert-de-gris) ‘green of Greece’ 
(see VERT sb."), latinized viride grecum.] A 
green or greenish blue substance obtained 
artificially by the action of dilute acetic 
acid on thin plates of copper (or as a green 
deposit naturally forming on copper or 
brass), and much used as a pigment, in 
dyeing, the arts, and medicine; basic acetate 
of copper. 
altrib.: v. green, a green of a bright, bluish hue; 
wruginous green. Hence Verrdigrised ppl. a. 
coated or tainted with v. 

Verditer (vó-1ditox). 1505. [- OFr. verd de 
terre (mod. vert de terre) ‘green of earth’; 
ef. prec, VERT sb] 1. A pigment of a 
green, bluish green, or (more freq.) light 
blue colour, usu. prepared by adding chalk 
or whiting to a solution of nitrate of copper, 
and much used in making crayons and as a 
water-colour. 2. The blue or green colour 
characteristic of verditer 1819. 

tVerdour. 1447. [- OFr. verdour, f. verd 
green; see VERT sb.', -OUR.] = VERDURE, in 
various senses —1646. 

Verdoy, a. 1562. - Fr. verdoyé, pa. pple. of 
verdoyer, f. OFr. verd green; see VERT sb.'] 
Her, Of a bordure: Charged with leaves, 
flowers, fruits, ete. 

Verdure (din, -d3ə1). late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. verdure, f. OFr. verd green; see VERT 
b., -URE.] I. 1. The fresh green colour of 
vegetation; greenness, viridity. 2. Green 
vegetation; plants or trees, or parts of these, 
in à green and flourishing state. late ME. 
b. esp. Green grass or herbage 1447. fe. pl. 
Green plants or herbs —1722. 

1. The perennial v. of cypress and pine 1910. 2. 
b. [Thoughts] and the pleasant v. of the fields 
Made me forget the way COWLEY. 

II. +1. Freshness or agreeable briskness of 
taste in fruits or liquors; also simply, taste, 
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savour —1630. 12. Smell; odour —1716. 3. fig. 
Fresh or flourishing condition 1586. 

3. Those years make the prime and v. of our 
lives 1829. Hence Ve-rdured ppl. a. clad with v. 
or vegetation, covered with grass. Verdureless 
a. destitute of v.; bare, bleak. 

Verdurous (vódiüros, -daeros), a. 1604. 
[f. VERDURE + -0US.] 1. Of vegetation: Rich 
or abounding in verdure; flourishing thick 
and green. b. Of places, etc.: Displaying a 
rich (green) vegetation 1717. 2. Consisting or 
composed of verdure 1607. 3. Of, pertaining 
to, or characteristic of verdure 1820. 

1. Where the lowing Herd Chews verd'rous 
Pasture 1708. b. That v. hill with many a 
resting-place COLERIDGE. 3, Through v. glooms 
and winding mossy ways KEATS. Hence Ver- 
durousness. 

Verecund (verikond), a. 1550. [- L. 
verecundus, f. veréri to reverence, fear.] 
Modest, bashful; shy, coy. 

Veretilliform (veritilifoam), a. 1838. f. 
mod.L. Veretillum + -FORM.] Zool. Having 
the form of a member of Veretillum, the 
typical genus of Veretillide, a family of 
pennatuloid polyps. 

Verey (lights), variant of VERY. 

Vergaloo (võigălů). U.S. Also virga- 
lieu. 1828. [var. of VIRGOULEUSE, prob. taken 
asa pl.] The white doyenné or Warwickshire 
bergamot. 

Verge (v51d3), sb. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
verge :— L. virga rod.] I. 1. fa. The penis. 
late ME. only. b. Zool. [after mod.Fr. use.] 
The male organ of a molluse, erustacean, or 
otherinvertebrate 1774. 2. a. A rod or wand 
carried as an emblem of authority or symbol 
of office; a staff of office; a warder, fsceptre, 
mace 1494. fb. A rod or wand put in à per- 
son's hand when taking the oath of fealty to 
the lord on being admitted as a tenant, and 
delivered back on the giving up of the 
tenancy. Also in phr. tenant by the v. —1051. 
3. Watchmaking. The spindle or arbor of the 
balance in the old vertical escapement 1696. 
b. ellipt. A verge watch 1871. 4, U.S. That 
part of a linotype machine which carries the 
pawls by which the matrices are released 
1909. 

III. V. of land [tr. OFr. verge de terre, med. L. 
virga terre) = VIRGATE (rare) 1672. 

III. 1. Within the v. [AFr. dedeinz la verge], 
within an area subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Lord High Steward, defined as extending 
to a distance of twelve miles round the 
King's court. In the 18th c. commonly 
denoting the precincts of Whitehall as a 
place of sanctuary. Obs. exc. Hist. 1509. b. 
Hence The v. (of the court), etc., employed to 
designate this area or jurisdiction 1529. 2. 
The bounds, limits, or precincts of a par- 
ticular place 1641. 13. In phrases. a. The 
range, sphere, or scope of something —1734. 
b. The pale or limit of a class or community 
—1708. c. The power, control, or jurisdiction 
of à person or persons —1704. 

2. She should be beheaded within the v. of the 
Tower HUME. 3. a. They do not fall within the V. 
of my Undertaking in the present 1734. 

IV. 1. The edge, rim, border, or margin of 
Some object of limited size or extent. Now 
rare. tb. With a and pl., etc.: A brim orrim; 
a circle of metal, etc. —1710. c. Arch. The 
edge of the tiling projecting beyond the 
gable of a roof 1833. 2. The extreme edge, 
margin, or bound of a surface of an extensive 
nature, but regarded as having definite 
limits 1593. b. fig. The end of life 1750. c. 
The utmost limit to which a thing or matter 
extends; the distinctive line of separation 
between one subject and another 1796. 3. a. 
The extreme edge of a cliff or abrupt descent 
1605. b. The margin of a river or the sea 
1606. c. poet. The horizon 1822. 4, With a 
and pl. A limit or bound; a limiting or 
bounding belt or strip. Somewhat rare. 1660. 
b. spec. A narrow grass edging separating a 
flower border, etc. from a walk 1728. 5. The 
brink or border of something towards which 
there is progress or tendency (from without); 
the point at which something begins. Usu. 
in phrases on or to the v. of. 1602. 6. The space 
within a boundary; room, scope 1690. 

2. The furthest V. That euer was suruey'd by 
English eye SHAKS. c. Having lived up to the 
very v. of his yearly income MME. D'ARBLAY. 3. 
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fig. You see him often tottering on the v. of 
laughter GRAY. c. The v. where brighter morns 
were wont to break BYRON. 5. He seems to have 
been driven to the very v. of despair 1842. Phr. 
On the v. of (with vbl. sbs.), on the very point of 
(doing something); Twice she was on the v. of 
telling all 1887. 6. Give ample room, and v. 
enough The characters of hell to trace GRAY, 

Verge (võad3), v.' 1605. If. Prec.] 
trans. To provide with a spe i 
verge or border; to edge. Chiefly in pass, 
—1708. 2. intr. a. To be contiguous or 
adjacent to; to lie on the verge of. Const. on 
or upon, along. 1787. b. To border on or 
upon some state, condition, etc. 1825. 

2. b. Your generosity must have verged on 
extravagance C, BRONTE. 

Verge (vo1d5), v.* 1610. [- L. vergere bend, 
incline.] 1. intr. Of the sun: To descend 
towards the horizon; to sink, or begin to do 
80. 2. To move in a certain direction (esp. 
downwards); also, to extend or stretch 1661, 
b. To diverge or deflect 1692. 3. To incline or 
tend, to approach or draw near, towards or to 
some state or condition 1664. b. To 
undergo gradual transition into something 
else 1756. 4. To havea particular direction; 
to lie or extend towards a specified point 
1 


. A man of light wit, verging towards fourscore 
CARLYLE. b. Fast verging into a state of mono- 
mania 1854. 4. Whose rays. . V. to one point and 
blend for ever there SHELLEY. 

Veirge- board. 1833. [f. VERGE sb. IV. 
Ie. ] Arch. = BARGE-BOARD. 

Vergency (vóudaénsi) 1649. [f. VERGE 
v.! + -ENOY,] fl. The act or fact of verging 
or inclining towards some condition, etc.; 
tendency, leaning; an instance of this 1702. 
2. The fact or condition of being inclined 
toward some object or in some direction 
1668. b. Optics. The reciprocal of the focal 
distance, being the measure of the degree of 
divergence or convergence of a pencil of rays 
1832. 

fVerger' ME. [- (O)Fr. verger i= L. 
virdiarium, for viridiarium, viridarium, f. 
viridis green; see -ER* 2.] A garden or 
orchard; a pleasure-garden —1501. 

Verger’ (vó'adgon. 1472. [- AFr. *verger 
(AL. virgarius verger (XI); cf. late L. 
‘lictor’), f. verge; see VERGE sb., -ER* 2.] An 
official who carries a rod or similar symbol of 
office before the dignitaries of a cathedral, 
church, or university. b. One whose duty it 
is to take care of the interior of a chureh, and 
to act as attendant 1707. See also VIRGER. 

Vergobret (vougóbret). 15603. [- L. 
vergobretus (Cæsar), of Gaulish origin.] The 
chief magistrate among the ancient ZEdui of 
Gaul. - 

Veridical (viri-dikil), a. 1053. |f. L. veri- 
dicus, f. verum truth + dic-, stem of dicere to 
speak; see -AL'.] 1. Speaking, telling, or 
relating the truth; veracious. 2. spec. in 
Psychol. Of hallucinations, phantasma, etc.: 
Coincident with, corresponding to, or repre- 
senting real events or persons 1884. 

Verifiable (verifoiüb'l a. 1503. f. 
VERIFY v, + -ABLE.] That can be verified or 
proved to be true, authentic, accurate, or 
real; capable of verification. Hence Ve:ri- 


fiability. Ve-rifiableness. Ve. riflably 
adv. 
Verification (ve:rifiké!-Jon). 3. [- 


(O)Fr. vérification or med. L. verificatio, -b. 
f. verificat-, pa. ppl. stem of verificare; see 
VERIFY, -FICATION.] 1. The action of demon- 
strating or proving to be true or legitimate 
by means of evidence or testimony; formal 
assertion of truth. Now rare. 2. Demonstra- 
tion of truth or correctness by facts or cir- 
cumstances 1541. 3. The action of establish- 
ing or testing the truth or correctness of a 
fact, theory, statement, etc., by means of 
special investigation or comparison of data 

1603. b. The action of verifying or testing 
the correctness of an instrument, or the 
quality of goods 1832. 4. [After Fr.] Ratifi- 
cation 1845. 

4. By the old constitution of France, these 
letters patent required the v. of the Parliament 
M. ARNOLD. 

Verificatory (ve-rifiké':tori), a. 1834. f. 
VERIFICATION + -oRY?.] That verifies; of the 
nature of or serving as a verification. 
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Verify (verifai), v. ME. I- (O)Fr. vérifier — 
med.L. verificare, f. L. verus true; see VERY, 
IV.] I. trans. Law. To prove by good 
evidence or valid testimony; to testify or 
afürm formally or upon oath. b. gen. To 
testify to, to assert as true or certain. Now 
rare. 1525. fe. To support by testimony. 
SHaks. 2. To show to be true by demonstra- 
tion or evidence; to substantiate. Now rare 
of persons. late ME, 3. pass. To be proved 
true or correct by the result or event, or by 
some confirming fact or circumstance; to be 
fulfilled or accomplished in this way. late 
ME. b. Used actively of the circumstances, 
person, etc., serving as proof or confirmation. 
late ME. 4. To ascertain or test the accuracy 
or correctness of (something), esp. by 
examination or by comparison with known 
data or some standard; to check or correct 
in this way 1527. b. To establish by in- 
vestigation 1801. 

1. The said charge to be verified by the oath of 
thesaid Frazer BURKE * Prosperitee is blynd’: 
„ And verifie I can wel it is so HOCOLEVE. The 
strongest evidence by which the fact of a death 
was ever verified MACAULAY. 3. If he doth, I fear 
it will be verified in him, that a ‘fool and his 
money is soon parted’ 1629. 4. Hours. spent in 
casting up and verifying accounts 1802. Hence 
Verifier, one who or that which verifies. 

Verily (verili), adv. Now arch. or rhet. 
ME. If. VERY a. + -LY*, after OFr. ver- 
rai(e ment (mod. vraiment), and  AFr. 
veirement = OFr. voirement.] In truth; as a 
matter of truth or fact; in deed, fact, or 
reality; really, truly. b. Placed in front of a 
sentence or statement as an emphatic 
asseveration of its truth or accuracy; freq. 
connoting the truth of a preceding statement 
ME. c. Used to emphasize a negative or 
affirmative particle 1489. 

Ho. v. believes him an honest man ‘Junius’ Lett. 
b. V., Mr. Spectator, we are much offended at the 
Act for Importing French Wines 1711. c. Yes, 
V.,..80 you must 1865. 

Verisimilar (verisi-milaia), a. 1681. f. L. 
verisimilis, veri similis ‘like the truth’, i.e. 
gen. sing. of verus true, similis like; see -AR!, 
ing the appearance of truth 
ng true or real; probable. 
of his not v. only but true? 


Verisimilitude (ve:risimi-litiad). 1603. [- 
L. verisimilitudo, veri similitudo, f. veri- 
similis; see prec., -TUDE.] 1. The fact or 
quality of being verisimilar; the appearance 
Of being true or real; probability. 2. A 
statement, etc., which has the mere appear- 
ance or show of being true or in accordance 
with fact 1783. 

l Truth has no greater Enemy than v. and 
likelihood 1654. 2. T felt..that there was more 
truth in the verisimilitudes of fiction than in the 
assumptions of history L. HUNT. So fVeri- 
simi-lity 1706. 

Verist (vierist). 1884. [f. L. verum or It. 
vero true + -Ist.] One who believes in or 
Practises the rigid representation of the truth 
or reality in literature or art. So Ve-rism, 
the style practised or advocated by the 
Verists. Veri-stic a. 

Veritable (veritàb', a. 1474. [- (O)Fr. 
veritable, f. vérilé; see next, -ABLE.] fl. Of a 
Statement, etc.: That is in accordance with 
the truth; e 1649. tb. Of persons: 
Veracious ~1594. 2, Genuine, real, true; cor- 
Tectly or properly so called 1483. 3. In 
int use, denoting possession of all the 

ctive qualiti i 
STETA ips ies of the person or thing 


6. 2. A v. personage was Whit- 
A moral relish for v. proofs of 
governors 77118 * They A e "nce of 
'eritably odo. 'ere v. brigands 1869. ence 
rwetity (veriti). (ME. verite - (O)Fr. vérité, 
ns i OFr. verté :— L, veritas, -tat-, f. verus 
E See -ITY.] 1. Without article. Truth; 
eu rmity to fact or reality. 2. With 
EN or pronoun. The truth; the true or 
"e jer Or circumstances. late ME. b. 
adi oi God or Christ. Usu. with defining 
; Preceding. 1535, fe. The exact wording 
Giese Quin of the original Hebrew or 
BOAT text of the Bible —1771. d. The 
With ity or reality of something 1633. 3. 
a and pl. A true statement, doctrin 
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or opinion; an established fact, a reality; a 
truth 1533. 74. Truthfulness, veracity, 
sincerity —1848. 

1. Betweene veritie & falsitie there is no meane 
1579. 2. Telle me what ye be, and of youre 
felowes telle me the verite 1450. The v. of his 
Miracles HOBBES. b. God being the Prime V. 
1645. 3. The quarrel and the reconciliation are 
unquestionable verities FREEMAN. Phr. Of a v., 
truly, assuredly. 4. Thou hast sworen to Dauid 
in thy verite 1565. 

Verjuice (vé-1d3is), sb. ME. [- OFr. 
vertjus, (also mod.) verjus, i.e. vert jus green 
juice’; see VERT sb. 1, JUICE.] The acid juice 
of green or unripe grapes, crab-apples, or 
other sour fruit, expressed and formed into 
a liquor; formerly much used in cooking, 


ete. 

fig. Miss Budd, although she said nothing, 
looked vinegar and v. 1833. Hence Ve-rjuice v. 
trans. to make sour, 

Vermeil, vermil (v5-amil), a. and sb. late 
ME. - (O)Fr. vermeil : L. vermiculus, dim. 
of vermis worm. See VERMILION.) A. adj. Of 
a bright scarlet or red colour; vermilion. 
Chiefly poet. b. With names of colours; esp. 
v. red 1590. 

Take not colde water in stede of vermayll wine 
1509. b. In her cheekes the vermeill red did shew 
SPENSER. 

B. sb. 1. Vermilion hue or colour 1590. tb. 
transf. Blood (rare) 21812. 2. An orange-red 
garnet 1796. 3. Silver gilt; gilt bronze 1858. 
Hence Vermeil, vermil v. (rans. to colour or 
suffuse, to stain over, with or as with 
vermilion. 

Vermes (vd-amiz). 1693. [L., pl. of vermis 
worm.] 1. Path. A disease caused by the 
presence of parasitic worms. 2. Zool. One or 
other of the primary divisions, sub-king- 
doms, or groups of the animal kingdom 
proposed or adopted at various times, 
comprising worms and allied forms 1771. 

Vermetid (vé-amétid). 1860. [- mod. L. 
Vermetide, f. L. VERMES; see -ID*.] Zool. An 
individual of the family Vermetide of 
holostomatous gasteropods. 

Vermi- (vmi), comb. form of L. vermis, 
as in VERMICIDE, VERMIFORM, VERMIFUGE, 
adjs.; also in other terms, as Vermi-ferous, 
a. producing worms; -i'&erous a. infested 
with worms. 

Vermian (vé-amiiin), a. 1878. [f. VERMES 
+ -IAN.] 1. Of or pertaining to Vermes; cha- 
racteristic of worms; worm-like. 2. Anat. 
Pertaining or belonging to the vermis of the 
cerebellum. 

Vermicelli (vaamise-li, voamitfeli). 1669. 
- It. vermicelli, pl. of vermicello, dim. of 
verme :- L. vermis worm.] 1. A wheaten 
paste, of Italian origin, now usu. made of 
flour, cheese, yolks of eggs, sugar and 
saffron, prepared in the form of long, 
slender, hard threads, and used as an article 
of diet. 2. ellipt. Vermicelli soup 1771. 

Vermicide (vóumiseid). 1849. (f. VERMI- 
+ -OIDE I.] Med. A medicine for killing in- 
testinal worms; an anthelmintic. 

Vermicle (v3-amik’l). late ME. [~ L. 
vermiculus; see VERMICULE.) tl. = VER- 
MILION sb. 3. WYCLIF. 2. Biol. A vermicule 
1657. 

Vermicular (voumi-kilüi), a. 1672. [- 
med.L. vermicularis, f. L. vermiculus VERMI- 
CULE; see Anl.] 1, = PERISTALTIO a. 2. 
Having the sinuous shape or form charac- 
teristic of a worm; consisting of or charac- 
terized by tortuous outlines or markings; 
sinuous, wavy 1712. 3. Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of a worm or worms; re- 
sembling or like a worm 1713. b. Accom- 
plished or made by worms; performed by 
means of worms 1715. 4. Of the nature of 
a worm; consisting of worms 1784. 5. Path. 
Of diseases: Due to or caused by intestinal 
worms 1794. 

1. The v. motion of the intestine 1881. 2. A 
generation more refin’d..made three legs four, 
Gave them a twisted form v. COWPER. 4. V. 
ascaris, the thread-worm, Ozyurus (Ascaris) 
vermicularis, Hence Vermi-cuiarly adv. 

Vermiculate (voumi-kiulet), a. 1605. [~ L. 
vermiculatus, pa. pple. of vermiculari, f. 
vermiculus; see VERMICULE, -ATE*.] Ver- 
miculated, vermicular, sinuous. 

Subtile, idle, vnholesome, and (as I may tearme 
them) v. questions BACON. 
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Vermiculated (vouxmi-kiule'téd), ppl. a. 
1623. [See prec. and -ED!.] 1. Worm-eaten; 
covered or ornamented with vermicular 
markings. b. Arch. Of stone-work or other 
surfaces so carved or moulded as to present 
the appearance of worm-tracks 1788. 2. Of 
mosaic work (after L. (opus) vermiculatum): 
Wrought, ornamented, or inlaid in a pattern 
resembling the sinuous movements or 
tracks of worms 1656. 3, Ornamented with 
sinuous or wavy lines or markings of a 
specified colour 1872. 

Vermiculation  (vezmikiülé-fon) 1611. 
L. vermiculatio, n-, f. as VERMICULATE a.; 
see -ION.] 1. The fact or condition of being 
infested with or eaten by worms; conversion 
into small worms. 12. Path. Peristalsis 
1710. 3. With pl. A tortuous boring or 
marking made by or resembling the track of 
a worm 1670. b. Without article. Vermicular 
marking or ornamentation 1866. 

3. The face of the boards is shown to be eaten 
into innumerable vermiculations T. HARDY. 

Vermicule (vé-amikidl). 1718. [- L. 
vermiculus, dim. of vermis worm; see -OULE.] 
Biol. A small worm or worm-like creature; a 
maggot or grub. 

Vermiculite (venmnikialeit). 1824. f. L. 
vermiculari (see VERMICULATE) + -ITE! 2 b.] 
Min. Any of a number of hydrous silicates; 
chiefly resulting from alterations of mica, 
and occurring in small foliated scales. 

Vermiculous (vezmi'kizlos), a. 1090. [= 
late L. vermiculosus, f. vermiculus VERMIOULE ; 
see -0US.] Tl. Full of worms (rare). 2. Of or 
pertaining to worms 1813. 3. Having a 
wormy appearance 1818. So Vermiculo-se 
a. (rare) infested with worms, worm-like. 

Vermiform (v5-amifgam), a. 1780. [f. L. 
vermis worm + -FORM. Of. Fr. vermiforme.] 
1. Having the form of a worm; long, thin, 
and more or less cylindrical. 2. Of, per- 
taining to, or characteristic of a worm; like 
or resembling that of a worm; vermicular 
1822. 

1. V. appendiz (or I Mice; a small worm-like 
process or diverticulum extending from the 
cæcum in man and a few other mammals. V. 
process, the median lobe of the cerebellum, 
the upper and lower lamin of which are 
distinguished as the superior and inferior v. pro- 


cesses. 

Vermifuge (vóumifiüds), a. and sb. 1697. 
[f. L. vermis worm + -FUGE. Of. Fr. vermi- 
fuge adj. and sb.] A. adj. Causing or pro- 
moting the expulsion of worms or other 
animal parasites from the intestines; 
anthelmintic. B. sb. An anthelmintic 1718. 
So Vermi-fugal a. 

Vermilion (veumi-lyon), sb. and a. [ME. 
vermelyon — OFr. vermeillon, f. vermeil 
VERMEIL a.) A. sb. 1. Cinnabar or red 
crystalline mercuric sulphide, esp. in later 
use that obtained artificially, much valued on 
account of its brilliant scarlet colour, and 
used as a pigment or in the manufacture of 
red sealing-wax; also, any red earth re- 
sembling this and similarly used as a pig- 
ment. 2. The colour of this pigment; a bright 
red or scarlet.late ME. T3. Scarlet wool or 
fabric —1041. 

2. Streight the Vermillion vanish'd from her 


Face 1708. 
B. adj. Having the colour of vermilion; of a 


bright red or scarlet colour 1589. Hence 
Vermilion v. trans. to colour or paint with, 
or as with v.; to give the colour of v. to (the 
face, eto. ). 

Vermin (vóumin) sb. ME. [- OFr. 
vermin, (also mod.) vermine — Rom. *ver- 
minum, -ina, collective deriv. f. L. vermis 
worm.] 1. collect. Animals of à noxious or 
objectionable kind: a. Orig. applied to 
reptiles, stealthy or slinking animals, and 
various wild beasts; now, exc. in U.S. and 
Austral., almost entirely restricted to those 
animals or birds which prey upon preserved 
game. b. Applied to creeping or wingless 
insects (and other minute animals) of a 
loathsome or offensive appearance or 
character, esp. those which infest or are 
parasitic on living beings and plants ME. 12. 
With a, that, this, etc. a. A kind or class of 
obnoxious animals —1774. b. A single animal 
or insect of this kind —1809. 3. fig. Applied 
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to persons of a noxious, vile, objectionable, 
or offensive character or type 1502. 

1. A hole. filled with Snakes, Lizards, and other 
polarons Virmin 1684. That the stock of par- 

ridges, grouse, and hares on any large estate 
nds chiefly on the destruction of v. DARWIN. 
b. Vermyn, as flees, lyse, wormes, ete, 1552. 2. a. 
"This Crocodile is. a dangerous vermine used to 
both elements HOLLAND. 3. Knaves, cheats, 
‘ites; the v. of this earth 1690. 
erminate (v5-amine't), v. rare. 1093. [— 
verminat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. verminare have 
worms, f. vermis worm; see -ATE*.] intr. To 
breed parasitic vermin. 

Vermination (vóuminé"fon) 1028. [- L. 
verminatio, -On-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] fl. 
The fact or condition of being gnawed by 
worms; vermiculation. DONNE. 12. The 
breeding, growth, or production of vermin, 
esp. parasitic vermin —1713. 3. The fact of 
being infested with parasitic vermin; esp. 
Med., the morbid condition due to this 
1818. 

Verminous (vóminos) a. 1616. [- OFr. 
verminous, (also mod.) vermineur, or L. 
verminosus, f. vermis worm; see -08E'.] 1. Of 
the nature of or consisting of vermin; like 
vermin in character; noxious, objectionable, 
offensive. 2. Infested with vermin, esp. 
parasitic vermin; foul or offensive on this 
account 1032. 3. Of diseases or morbid condi- 
tions, etc.: Due to or characterized by the 
presence of parasitic vermin or intestinal 
worms 1060. b. Of persons: Subject to 
vermin or intestinal worms 1800, 

2. A v., over-crowded vagrant ward 1805. 3. In- 
stances of v. abscess 1897. Hence Ve:rminous- 
ly adv., ness. 

Vermi-parous, a. rare. 1046. [f. VERMI- 
+ -PAROUS.] 1. Producing young, or pro- 
duced as young, in the form of small worms 
or maggote. 2. Producing verminous para- 
sites 1800. 

Vermis (vó-rmis). 1890. [L., worm. I Anat. 
The vermiform process of the cerebellum. 

Vermivorous (vozmi:vóros) a. 1704. [f. 
VERMI- + -VOROUS.] Feeding on worms, 
grubs, or insect vermin; said esp. of certain 
birds. 

Vermouth (vé*amat, vó'amüp). Also ver- 
muth. 1806. [~ Fr. vermout - G. wermut (see 
Wormwoop), with assim. to the early G. sp. 
wermuth.] White wine flavoured with worm- 
wood or other aromatic herbs and taken to 
stimulate the appetite. b. A glass of ver- 
mouth 1899. 

Vernacular (vəmæ-kiŭlăa), a. and sb. 1601. 
If. L. vernaculus domestic, native, in- 
digenous, f. verna home-born slave; see -AR'.] 
A. adj. 1. That uses the native or indigenous 
language of a country or district. 2. Of a 
language or dialect: That is naturally 
spoken by the people of a particular country 
or district; native, indigenous 1645. 3. Of 
literary works, ete.: Written, spoken in, or 
translated into the native language of a 
particular country or people 1061. 4. Of 
words, ctc.: Of or pertaining to the native 
language 1716. 5. Connected or concerned 
with the native language 1845. 6. Of arts, 
etc.: Native or peculiar to a particular 
country or locality 1857. 

1. The Learned v, Editor of Hippocrates's Works 
in French 1716. 2. The congregation here being 
chiefly peasants, and artisans, a sermon was 
delivered in the v. dialect 1832. He began to 
translate the Bible into clear v. German FROUDE. 
3. A history of our v. literature D'ISRAELI. 4. A 
word entirely English and v. Pork, 6. The v. 
cottage-building of the day 1857. 

B. sb. 1. The native speech or language of a 
particular country or district 1706. 2. With a 
and pl. A native or indigenous language 
1715. 3. transf. The phraseology or idiom of a 
particular profession, trade, etc. 1876. 

1. No one of them was qualified. to preach in 
the v. 1889. 3. To use the v. of engineers 1876. 
Hence Verna:cularism, a word, idiom, or 
mode of expression. Vernacula-rity, the fact of 
belonging or adhering to the v. or native lan- 
guage. Verna:cularly adv. 

Vernacularize (voane-kiüliroiz), v. 1821. 
[f. prec. + IE.] trans. To render or translate 
into the native speech of a people; to make 
vernacular. Hence Verna:culariza-tion. 

fVerna:culous, a. 1605. [f. L. vernaculus; 
see VERNACULAR, -OUS.] 1. Low-bred, scur- 
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rilous. B. Jons. 2. Indigenous, native —1057. 
3. = VERNACULAR d. 1, 2. —1682. 

ve nage. late ME. [- OFr. vernage, 
vernace — It. vernaccia *kind of strong wine’. 
Cf. med.L. vernagium, vernacium.] A kind of 
white Italian wine —1500. 

Vernal (vé:mal), a. (and sb.) 1534. [= L. 
vernalis, t. vernus of the spring, f. ver spring; 
see ALI 1, Of. (O)Fr. vernal.] 1. Coming, 
appearing, happening, etc., in spring. 2. 
Pertaining or belonging to the spring-time; 
spring-like 1611. b. fig. Suggestive of spring; 
having the mildness or freshness of spring; 
early, youthful 1790. 3. Of flowers, plants, 
etc.: Appearing or blooming in spring-time 
1695. b. V. grass, one of the grasses com- 
monly cultivated for hay 1762. 4. ellipt. or as 
sb. = V. grass 1771. 

1. V. Birds, such as the Cuckow 1709. Sweet is 
the breath of v. shower GRAY. V. equinox (or 
Tequinoctial): see EQUINOX 1, 2. 2. The freshest v. 
airs 1847. V. season, the season of spring. b. 
Late in beauty's v. bloom SOUTHEY. 3. As thick 
as bees o'er v. blossoms fly POPE. b. The sweet 
scented v. grass (anthoxanthum odoratum) 1799, 
Hence Ve. Tnally adv. (rare). 

Vernant, a. Now rare or Obs. 1440. |- 
OFr. vernant — L. vernans, -ant-, pr. pple. of 
vernare flourish, be verdant, f. vernus, f. ver 
spring; see -ANT.] Flourishing or growing in 
or as in spring. 

Vernation (voin Jon). 1793. [~ mod. I.. 
vernatio (Linnteus), f. vernare bloom, f. 
vernus of the spring; see VERNAL, -ATION.] 
Bot. The arrangement or formation of the 
leaves of plants or fronds of ferns in the bud; 
the manner in which the rudimentary or 
unexpanded leaves are disposed; prefoliation. 

Verneuk (vornü-k), v. 1871. E S. Afr. Du. 
verneuken.] S. Afr. slang. To humbug. 

Vernicle (vóunik'. late ME. I- OFr. 
vernicle, alt. of vernique, (also mod.) véronique 
med. L. veronica, which has been supposed 
to be a perversion of *véra icón ‘true image’, 
and was subsequently taken as the name of 
the woman herself. For the parasitic J cf. 
barnacle, chronicle.] 1. The picture of the 
face of Christ said to have been impressed 
upon the handkerchief of St. Veronica; any 
similar picture of Christ's face; an ornament. 
or token bearing this as worn by pilgrims, 
2. The cloth or kerchief, alleged to have 
belonged to St. Veronica, with which, accord- 
ing to legend, she wiped the face of Christ on 
the way to Calvary, and upon which his 
features were miraculously impressed. late 
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1. A vernycle hadde he sowed vp on his cappe 
CHAUCER. 

Vernier (vóunioi. 1766. [Named after 
the inventor, Paul Vernier (1580-1637).] A 
device consisting of a short movable scale, by 
which more minute measurements may be 
readily obtained from the. divisions of the 
graduated scale of astronomical, surveying, 
or other mathematical instruments to which 
it is attached. 

attrib., as v. circle, scale; also in the names of 
instruments or tools having a v. scale or attach- 
ment, as v. caliper, compass. 

Veronal (verónàl). 1903. [- G. veronal 
(Emil Fischer) f. Verona, name of an It. 
town; see AL,] Chem. Diethyl-malonyl- 
urea, a white crystalline substance used as a 
hypnotic. 

Veronese (veróniz, verěnīz), a. and sb. 
1757. [- It. Veronese, f. Verona; see prec., 
-ESE.] A. adj. Of, belonging to, made in, or 
obtained from Verona in the north of Italy. 
B. sb. The natives or inhabitants of Verona. 
Also as sing. 1757. 

Veronica (ves, vérg-nika). 1527. 
{Obscure use in med. L. of the name Veronica 
(see VERNICLE).] I. Bot. A large genus of 
scrophulariaceous plants (herbs or shrubs) 
having leafy stems and blue (rarely white or 
pink) flowers borne in racemes or spikes. 2. 
With a and pl. A plant or species of the 
genus Veronica 1855. 

Vero-nica?. 1700. = VERNICLE, q.v. 

Verruca (verirká). Pl. verrucæ (verd. si). 
1505. [L., wart, excrescence on precious 
Stones.] a. A wart. B. Bot., Conch., Ent. A 
wart-like formation, growth, or prominence. 
So Ve-rrucated a. Conch. having or covered 
with verruce or warty growths. 
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Verruci- (si), combining form of L. ver- 
ruca VERRUCA, as in Verruci-ferous a., of a 
zoophyte, bearing verrucw. WVerru:ciform 
a., wart-shaped, 

Verrucose (verukó"s) a. 1680. [= L. 
verrucosus, f. Verruca; see prec., -OSE'.) 1, 
Covered, furnished with, or full of verrucm or 
wart-like excrescences or growths. Now Nat, 
Hist. and Path. 2. Bot. Studded with warty 
swellings or protuberances; tubercular 1802, 

Verrucous (verü-kos),a. 1656. [f. as pree.; 
see -0U8.] 1. = prec. (rare). 2. Path. Of the 
nature of a wart or warts; characterized by 
the formation of warts 1728. 

Verruculose (verü-kiüló"s), a. 1846. f. 
VERRUCA, after globulose, etc.; see -ULOSE.] 
Covered with small verructe or warts. 

Verruga (verügü). 1807. [Sp., wart i= 
L. verruca VERRUCA.] Path. A febrile disease 
endemic in Peru and characterized by warty 
eruptions or tumours on the skin; Peruvian 
wart. 

fVe'rry, a. (and sb.) 1550. [Var. of varry 
VAIRY a.) Her. = VAIRY d. 1, 1780. 

fVersability. 1673. f. L. versabilis 
changeable, f. versare VERSE v.*; sce -ITY. Of. 
late L. versibilitas.] a. = VERSATILITY, b. 
Aptness or readiness to be changed or turned 
(round), 1762. 

Versal (vóusül) a. Obs. or dial. 1592. 
[Illiterate or colloq. abbrev. of UNIVERSAL a. 
Cf. VaRsAL d.] 1. Universal; whole. Usu. 
coupled with world. 2. Single; individual 
1709. 

Versant (vóusünt), sb. 1851. [= Fr. 
versant, f. verser; see VERSE v.*, -ANT.] 1. The 
slope, side, or descent of a mountain or 
mountain-chain; the area or region covered 
by this. 2. Tendency to slope or descend; 
declination 1859. 

Versant (vé-asiint), a. 1045. [— L. versans, 
-ant-, pr. pple. of versare, -ari; see VERSE v.*] 
1. Concerned about, occupied or engaged in 
or with, something. 2. Of persons: à. = 
VERSED ppl. a. Now rare. 1700. b. Con- 
versant or intimately acquainted with a 
subject or person 1787. 

2. b. A man not v. with courts of justice SYD, 
SMITH. 

Versatile (vóusütoil, voasütil), a. 1605. 
[7 Fr. versatile or L. versatilis, f. versat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of versare; seo VERSE v.*, -ATILE.] 
I, 1. Marked by changeability or incoi 
stancy; subject to change or fluctuation; 
variable, changeable. b. Of persons: Fickle, 
inconstant (rare) 1682. 2, Characterized by 
readiness or facility in turning from one 
subject, pursuit, etc., to another; marked by 
many-sidedness or variety of talent 1050. 
3. Of persons: Turning easily or readily from 
one subject or occupation to another; show- 
ing facility in varied subjects; many-sided 
1762. 

1. The v. tenderness which marks the irregular 
and capricious feelings of the populace BURKE. 
2. Chaucer’s genius was vast, v. and original 
1828. 3. He was an able man of business, v., 
politic 1874. 

II. Capable of being turned round on, or as 
on, à pivot or hinge; that may be turned 
different ways 1658. b. Bot. Of an anther: 
Swinging or turning about freely on the 
filament to which it is attached 1760. 
The Head..is sometimes v. 1826. 
Ve'rsatile-ly adv., -ness. 

Versatility (vdasitiliti). 1755. 
versatilité, or from prec. + laa 
condition or quality of being versatile, in 
various senses. 

Verse (vóas), sb. 
OFris, fers, MLG., OHG. (Du., G.), ON. v 
= L. versus turn of the plough, furrow, line, 
row, line of writing, verse, f. vers-, pa. ppl. 
stem of vertere turn; reinforced or repl. in 
ME. by adoption of (O)Fr. vers from the 
same L. source.] 1. A succession of words 
arranged according to rules of prosody and 
forming a complete metrical line; one of the 
lines of a poem or piece of versification. 
2. Lilurg. = WxmsipE 1, Now rare. OE. 
3. One of the sections of a psalm or canticle 
corresponding to the compound unit (usu. à 
couplet) of Hebrew poetry. (Now merged. in 
next.) ME. b. One of the sections into which 
a chapter of the Bible is divided 1560. 


Hence 


[OE. fers, corresp. to 
vers 
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4, A stanza ME. 5. Without article: Metrical 
composition, form, or structure; language 
orliterary work written or spoken in metre; 
poetry, esp. with ref. to metrical form. 
Opp. to prose. ME. 6. The metrical or 
poetical compositions of a particular author, 
etc.; a certain amount of metrical work or 
poetry considered as a whole 1586. 

1. Some mens behauiour is like a v. wherein 
el sillable is measured BACON. 3. b. The first 
edition of the New Testament divided into our 
i verses was printed by Robert Stephens 
at Geneva in 1551. 4. I remember the two last 
lines of a v. in some of the old songs of ‘Logan 
Water’ Bur: 5. In antient time, before letters 
were in common use, the Lawes were many times 

it into v. HOBBES. Phr. In v., in metrical 
. Adonic, Alexandrine, blank, elegiac, he- 
roic(al, hexameter, Leonine, Saturnian v.: see these 
words. 6. Thus your V. Flow'd with her Beautie 
once SHAKS. Hence Ve'rselet, a small poem. 
Ve'rsema:ker, one who makes or writes verses; 
a versifier, Veirseman, a man who writes v.; a 
t, esp. (in recent use) a minor poet or versifier. 
lersemonger, a versifier, esp. one who writes 
poor or indifferent v. 

Verse (võis), v.! OE. If. prec.] 1. intr. 
To compose or make verses; to versify. Also 
with it. 2. (rans, To tellin verse; to turn into 
verse 1446. 

2. Versing loue To amorous Phillida SHAKS. 
Hence Versed (võist) ppl. a.* composed in verse, 
turned into verse, Ve'rser, a writer of verse, a 
verseman. 

Verse (vóas), v.* 1550. l- (O)Fr. verser or 
L, versare, frei t. of vertere turn. In sense 
2 app. a bac! nation from VERSED ppl. 
4,] fl. To turn over (a book) in study or 
investigation —1050. 2. To instruct, to make 
(a person) conversant or experienced in 
something. Now refl, 1673. 

Versed (võist), a. 1596. [tr. mod.L. sinus 
versus, i.e. L. sinus SINE, versus turned, pa. 
pple. of vertere turn.) V. sine. a. Trig. orig. 
The segment of the diameter intercepted 
between the foot of the sine and the ex- 
tremity of the arc; in mod. use, the ratio of 
this line to the radius, or (equivalently, as a 
function of an angle) the quantity obtained 
by subtracting the cosine from unity. b. 
Bridge-building. The rise of an arch 1838. 

Versed (vóast), ppl. a. 1010. [- Fr. versé 
or its source I.. versatus, pa. pple. of versari 
stay, be situated, be occupied or engaged, 
pass. of versare; sec VERSE v.', -ED'.) Of 
persons: Experienced, practised, or skilled 
in a subject, matter, art, etc.; conversant 
with or having an intimate knowledge of 
Something. 

Versed, ppl. a.*: see VERSE v. 

Verset (vó-15ót). ME. [= (O) Fr. verset, f. 
vers VERSE sb.; see -ET.] 1. = VERSICLE 1. 
Now Hist. 2. A little or short verse, esp. one 
of the Bible or a similar book; a short piece 
of verse 1625. 

Versicle (võusik’l). late ME, L- (O)Fr. 

or L. versiculus, dim. of versus 

VERSE sb.; sec -GULE.] 1, Liturg. One of a 
Series of short sentences, said or sung anti- 
phonally in divine service; spec. one said by 
the officiant and followed by the RESPONSE of 
congregation or people; often collect. pl., 

& Bet of these with their accompanying 
. 2. A little verse. fa. A short 
use or 1 1721. b. tA verse of the 
or the Bible; now spec. one of the 
Aibdivieions of a Hebrew verse 1624. c. A 
IA or single metrical line; a little verse 


eN That V. of Paal. 119, ‘Righteous art thou, O 
Ve. and right are thy Judgements' 1641. So 
M ‘cular d. of, pertaining to, characterized by, 

consisting of versicles or verses, esp. Biblical 


Versicoloured (vó'asiknloxd), a. 1721. f. 
5 versicolor, f. versus, pa. pple. of vertere 
urn + color Solare; see -ED*.] Changing or 
in colour; * id 
m "ur; iridescent; also, 
cket. drops its v. shower 1873. 
bebe on (véasifiké!-fon). 1603. [- L. 
dod alio, -ön-, t. versificat-, pa. ppl. stem 
3010 5 Boo VERSIFY, -FICATION.] 1, The 
so of composing verse; the art or practice 
the rsifying. 2. The form or style in which 
Words in a poetical composition are 
; the structure of poetry or verse; 
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measure, metre 1693. 3, A metrical version 
of something 1821, 

Versificator (vóusifikétoi). 1011. [- L. 
versificator, f. as prec.; see -OR 2.] One who 
writes verse; a poet, versifier. 

Statius, the best V. next to Virgil DRYDEN. 

Versifier (vousitoloi). ME. [- Apr. 
versifiur, OFr. -fiour, -fieur, f. versifier; see 
VERSIFY, -ER* 3.] 1. One who versifies or 
composes verses; a verse-maker; a poet. 2. 
A mere or poor writer of verse(s); a rhymes- 
ter, poetaster 1531. 

1. He was a good classic and an excellent v. 
12 2. She thought Byron an ephemeral v. 


Versify (vóusifoi), v. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
versifier — L. versificare (Lucilius); see VERSE 
8b., -FY.] 1. intr. To make or compose verses; 
to write poetry. 2. trans. To narrate or 
recount in verse; to treat as the subject of 
verse. late ME. 3. To turn or convert (a 
literary piece) into verse; to translate or 
rewrite in verse-form 1735. ù 

1. Never straining hard to v. BYRON, 2. Iv. the 
truth, not poetize DANIEL. 3. Bolingbroke really 
wrote the ‘Essay on Man’, which Pope versified 
D'ISRAELI. Hence Verrsifying vbl. sb. 

Version (vóufen), sb. 1582. [- (O)Fr. 
version — med.L. versio, -Ön-, f. vers-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. vertere turn; see -ION.] 1. A 
rendering of some text or work, or of a single 
word, passage, etc., from one language into 
another; a translation; also (rarely), the 
action or process of translating. 2. The 
particular form of a statement, account, 
report, etc., given by one person or party; an 
account resting upon limited authority or 
embodying a particular point of view 1788. 
b. A particular form or variant of something 
1835. 13. A turning about; a change of 
direction —1706. b. Obstet. The operation of 
manually turning the child so as to facilitate 
delivery 1853. f4. Conversion, transforma- 
tion —1666. 

1. The English v. of the Bible 1874. 2. The v. 
generally received of what he actually did say 
FROUDE. b. This painting is a larger v. of one at 
Windsor Castle 1908. 4. The V. of Aire into 
Water BACON. Hence Verrsion v. trans. to 
translate. Ve-rsionist, a translator. 

Vers libre (ver libr) 1909. [Fr., ‘free 
verse'.] Versification in which the ordinary 
rules of prosody are or may be disregarded; 
verse consisting of an irregular alternation of 
long and short lines, freq. unrhymed. Hence 
Vers-li-brist, a writer of such verse. 

Verso (v5ó-uso) 1839. [= L. verso (sc. 
folio) *(the leaf) being turned', abl. sing. n. 
of pa. pple. of vertere turn.] 1. The back of a 
leaf in à manuscript or printed book; the 
side presented to the eye when the leaf has 
been turned over in a forward direction. 
Abbreviated v., v*. 2. The reverse of a coin, 
medal, or the like 1891. 

1. The left-hand page of a book is the verso of 
that leaf, and faces the RECTO of the next O. E. D. 

Versor (v asi. 1640. [In sense 2 mod. L. 
f. vers-, pa. ppl. stem of L. verlere turn + 
on 2. In sense 1 app. for mod. L. versorium 
(Bacon)] tl. The needle of a compass. 2. 
Math. In quaternions, an operator which 
changes the direction of a vector without 
altering its length 1865. 

Verst (vózst) 1555. [- Russ. verstd, 
partly through G. werst and Fr. verste.] A 
Russian measure of length equal to 3500 
English feet or about two-thirds of an 
English mile. 

Versus (vousUs), prep. 1447. E- med. L. 
(x11) use of L. versus towards, in the sense of 
adversus against.] Against; employed in 
Law to denote an action by one party against 
another. Freq. abbrev. v. (also vs.). 

The jugement by twene..John Husset versus 
John Notte 1447. transf. Free will versus neces- 
sity H. SPENCER. 

Versute (vousii-t, vo-usiut), a. Now rare. 


1016. [- L. versutus, f. vers., pa. ppl. stem of 
vertere turn.] Cunning, crafty, wily. 

Vert (vdat), sb.! (and a.) late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. vert L. viridis, virid- green, rel. to 
virére be green; see -ID'.] 1. Green vegetation 
growing in a wood or forest and capable of 
serving as cover for deer. 2. ellipt. The right 
to cut green trees or shrubs in a forest. Now 
arch. 1639. 13. A green colour or pigment 


VERTICAL 


—1582, 4. spec. in Her. The tincture green. 
Also as adj. 1507. 

1. The oversight of verte and venyson, in all the 
Parkes 1455. 

Vert (voit), sb.? Also "vert. 1864. [Short 
for CONVERT sb., PERVERT sb.] A convert or 
pervert from one religion to another, esp. to 
the Roman Catholic faith, 

Vert, v.! 1590. ( L. vertere turn. ] trans. 
To turn in a particular direction; to turn or 
twist out of the normal position. Now spec. 
in Path. or Anat. 

Vert, v.“ Also vert. 1888. [f. VERT sb.*] 
intr. To become a convert or pervert from 
one religion to another, esp. to Roman 
Catholicism. 

Vertebra (voóatibrü). Pl. -æ (-). 1015. 
= L. vertebra, f. vertere turn.) 1. Anat, and 
Zool. One or other of the joints composing 
the spinal column in man or other vetebrate 
animals; any segment of the backbone. 2, pl. 
(with the). The vertebral column; the spine 
or backbone 1627. 3. Zool. One or other of 
the axial ossicles of the arms of starfishes 
1704. 

Vertebral (vé-1ttbral), a. and sb. 1681. 
[- mod. L. vertebralis, f. vertebra; see prec., 
-AL! 1.) A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or 
situated on or near the vertebre; spinal. 2. 
Composed of vertebre; spinal. Freq. in v. 
column. 1822. 3. Of the nature of a vertebra 
1847. 4. = VERTEBRATE a. 1. 1816. B. sb. A. 
vertebral artery or vein 1718. Hence 
Ve-rtebrally adv. 

Vertebrarterial (vó:itfbraatiriál), a. 1884. 
[f. VERTEBRA + ARTERIAL d.] Anat, and Zool. 
Of or belonging to a vertebra and an artery ; 
vertebro-arterial. 

J| Vertebrata (voutibre^tü). 1820. [mod. I.. 
(Cuvier) - L. vertebrata (sc. animalia), n. pl. 
of vertebratus; see next.] 1. With the. A 
division of the animal kingdom including all 
animals which have a backbone or its 
equivalent. 2. A group or class of these; a 
number of vertebrate animals 1851, 

Vertebrate (vó'itibrét), a. and sb. 1826. 
[7 L. vertebratus (Pliny) jointed, articulated, 
f, vertebra VERTEBRA; Sce -ATE*.] A, adj. 1. 
Zool. Of or belonging to the Vertebrata; 
characterized by having à backbone or 
spinal column. 2. Of, pertaining to, charac- 
teristic of, or found in a vertebrated animal 
or animals 1848. 3. fig. Of writings, etc.: 
Connectedly put together; characterized by 
Strength or consistency 1882. B. sb. A 
member of the Vertebrata 1826. Similarly 
Ve-rtebrated ppl. a. 1828. (a) = sense A. 1; 
(b) consisting of vertebræ; (c) transf. con- 
structed in a manner suggestive of vertebra. 

Vertebration (vdatibré'-fon). 1884. f. 
VERTEBRA + -ATION.] Vertebral formation; 
division into segments like those of tho 
spinal column; fig. ‘backbone’, strength or 
firmness. 

tVertebre. 1578. I- Fr. vertebre (XVI) - L. 
vertebra VERTEBRA.] = VERTEBRA 1 —1843. 

Vertebro- (v5-1ttbro), used as comb. form 
(see -0-), of VERTEBRA, as in v.-arterial, -costal, 
-iliac. 

Vertex (vd-ateks). Pl. vertices (vóatisiz); 
also vertexes, 1570. [- L. verte, vertic- 
whirl, vortex, crown of the head, highest 
point, f. vertere turn.) 1. Geom. The point 
opposite to the base of a (plane or solid) 
figure; the point in a curve or surface at 
which the axis meets it; an angular point, as 
of a triangle or polygon. b. Optics. The 
point at which the axis cuts the surface of a 
lens 1704. 2. The point in the heayens 
vertically overhead, or directly above a given 
place; the zenith 1646. 3. Anat. and Zool. 
The crown or top of the head; esp. in man, 
the part lying between the occiput and the 
sinciput 1638. 4. The top, summit, or highest 
point of something, esp. a hill or structure; 
the crown of an arch. Also, fa high piece 
of land, an eminence. 1641. 

ve rtible, a. 1447. [- OFr. vertible or late 
and med.L. vertibilis, f. vertere turn; see 
-IBLE.] Capable of turning or being turned; 
inconstant, mutable —1607. So tVertibi-dity 
—1675. 

Vertical (vó-1tikál), a. and sb. 1559. - Fr. 
vertical or late L. verticalis, f. L. vertex, 
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VESTIBULUM 
Vestibulum (vesti-biil)m). 1002. [I.; 
see prec.] à. = prec. 1, 2. b. Zool. The 


cavity or chamber in certain infusorians 
into which the cesophagus and anus open 
1859. 

Vestige (vestida). 1002. [- Fr. vestige — 
L. vestigium sole of the foot, footprint, trace.] 
I. 1. A mark, trace, or visible sign of some- 
thing which no longer exists or is present; a 
piece of material evidence of this nature; 
something which remains after the destruc- 
tion or disappearance of the main portion. 
b. A surviving memorial or trace of some 
condition, quality, practice, etc., serving as 
an indication of its former existence. Usu. 
in pl. 1700. c. A very small or slight trace, 
indication, or amount (of something) 1756. 
2. Biol. A surviving trace of some part 
formerly existing in the species; a vestigial 
organ or structure 1859. 

1. Descending the Mons Cælius we come against 
the vestiges of the Palazzo Maggiore EVELYN. b. 
The vestiges of a patriarchal state still surviving 
1875. c. Not a v. of n pasturage was to be 
descried 1834, 2. Rudimentary organs, the 
v. of an ear in earless breeds DARWIN. 

II. A mark or trace left on the ground by 
the foot; à footprint; a track (rare) 1056. 

Vestigial (vesti-dsidl), a. 1884. U. VESTIGE 
+ -IAL.] Of the nature of a vestige; remain- 
ing or surviving in a degenerate, atrophied, 
or imperfect condition or form. 

| Vestigium (vesti-dsidm). Pl. -ia. Now 
rare or Obs. 1037. [L. See VESTIGE.] A 
vestige or trace; a mark or indication left by 
something destroyed, lost, or no longer 
present. 

fVestiment. ME. [- OFr. vestiment or L. 
vestimentum clothes, f. vestire clothe; see 
VEST v., -MENT.] A vestment, esp. one worn 
by an ecclesiastic -1850. Hence Vestime m- 
tal (rare, Vestimentary adjs. of or 
pertaining to clothes or dress; vestiary. 

Vesting. 1828. [f. VEST sb, 3 b + -ING'.] 
Cloth or other material for making vests or 
waistcoats. Usu. in pl. 

Vestiture (verstitita, -tfo1). late ME. [= 
med.L. vestitura, 1. L. vestire VEST v.; see 
-UnE.] 1. = INVESTITURE 2, 3. (rare). 2. 
coner. Clothes, clothing, vesture 1842. 

Vestment (vestmént)  [ME. vestiment, 
vestement (3 Syll.) — OFr. vestiment, vestement 
(mod. vélement) — L. vestimentum; see 
VESTIMENT.] 1. A garment or article of 
clothing, esp. one of the nature of a robe or 
gown. Also collect., clothing, dress, vesture. 
2. A garment worn by a priest or ecclesiastic 
on the occasion of some service or ceremony ; 
a priestly robe ME. b. An article of attire 
worn by the clergy, or by certain of their 
assistants, during divine service or on some 
special occasion; spec. a chasuble ME. c. 
transf. and fig. Something which covers as a 
garment; a covering 1483. 

2. The Surplice, a v. of the Pagan Priests, intro- 
duced into churches 1796. 3. Green, which 
colour nature hath chosen for the v. of the earth 


HOGARTH. 

Vestry (vestri). late ME. [= AFr. 
*vest(e)rie, alt. of (O)Fr. vestiaire, tvestiarie 
(see VESTIARY), by assoc. with -erie, -ERY.] 1. 
A room or part of a church in which the 
vestments, vessels, records, ete. are kept, 
and in which the clergy and choir robe for 
divine service; a room used for similar pur- 
poses in connection with any church, chapel, 
or other place of worship. b. A place or room 
where clothes (tor valuables) are kept 1574. 
2. In English parishes: An assembly or 
meeting of the parishioners or a certain 
number of these, held usu. in the vestry of 
the parish church, for the dispatch of paro- 
chial business 1589. b. The body of parishion- 
ers meeting in this way and constituting a 
oen board or council of management. 
1672. 

1. b. Then said the Interpreter. ., Go into the V. 
and fetch out Garments for these People BUNYAN. 
2. I did speechify once at a v. 1762. b. The 
Lower House..had degenerated into something 
noisier than a v. 1882. 

Comb.: v.-book, (a) a book in which the pro- 
ceedings of the parish v. are recorded; (b) a book 
kept in a v. in which the births, marriages, and 
deaths of the parishioners are registered; -clerk, 
the clerk of a parochial v.; -room, the v. of a 
church; the room in which the parochial v. 
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assembles. Hence Ve-stryman, a member of a 


parochial v. 
Vestuary (vestiuüri) Now arch. 1490. 


[7 OFr, vestuaire — med. L. vestuarium, alt. 
(after vestura) f. vestiarium — VESTIARY, 
Vestry.) A vestiary or vestry; à wardrobe. 

Vesture (vestiüz, -tfox), sb. late ME. l- 
OFr. vesture (mod. véture) — med.L. vestura, 
for late L. vestitura, f. L. vestire clothe; see 
-URE.] 1. That with which a person is clothed 
or dressed; clothes, clothing. 2. Law. Allthat 
grows upon or covers the land, with the 
exception of trees; one or other of the 
products of land, such as grass or corn 
1455. 

1. Pharaoh..arayed him in vestures of fine 
linnen Gen. 41:42. collect, They haue. .cast lottes 

n my v. COVERDALE Ps. 21:18. fig. To clothe 
ourselves with the comely v. of innocency 1575. 
2. In English Law it has been held that one 
p may have a freehold in the soil and another 

n the v. 1869. Hence Ve'stured ppl. a. clothed 
or dressed in v.; wearing v. 

Vesuvian (vis-viün), a. and sb. 1673. [f. 
Vesuvius, the active volcano on the Bay of 
Naples in Italy; see -AN.] A. adj. Of or per- 
taining to Vesuvius; esp. like or resembling 
Vesuvius, or that of Vesuvius, in volcanic 
violence or power. B. sb. 1. Min. A silicate 
or aluminium, lime, and iron or other base, 
occurring massive but more freq. in square 
crystals of various colours, and found orig. in 
the ancient Vesuvian lavas; idocrase 1796. 
2. A kind of match or fusee, used esp. for 
lighting cigars or pipes in the open air 1853. 
Hence Vesu-vianite = B 1. 

Vesuvin (vis'a-vin). 1885. I- G. vesuvin, f. 
Vesuvius, from its explosive property; see 
-IN'] Chem. Phenyl-brown, used esp. as a 
staining matter for histological preparations. 

Vet, sb. 1862. [colloq. contr. of VETERI- 
NARIAN or VETERINARY.] A veterinary sur- 
geon. Hence Vet v. (rans. to submit (an 
animal) to veterinary examination or treat- 
ment 1891; (ransf. to examine or treat (a 
person) medically; fig. (collog.) to examine, 
scrutinize, test 1904. 

Vet. U.S. abbrev. of VETERAN. 

Vetch (vetj). late ME. [- AFr., ONFr. 
veche = OFr. vece (mod. vesce) 1 L. vícia).] 1. 
The bean-like fruit of various species of the 
leguminous plant Vicia. 2. pl. Plants belong- 
ing to the genus Vicia, esp. to the species 
V. sativa, the common tare. late ME. 3. In 
generic use as a plant-name (or, in early use, 
as that of a grain); also occas., with a and pl., 
one or other species of the genus Vicia. late 
ME. 4. Applied, with distinguishing terms, 
to plants of various genera more or less 
resembling vetches 1502. Hence Ve'tchy a. 
composed of or abounding in vetches. 

Vetchling (vetflip). 1578. [(f. prec. + 
-LING'.] Bot. A plant or species of the genus 
Lathyrus; the genus itself. 

Veteran (vetérün), sb. and a. 1509. I- Fr. 
vétéran or L. veteranus, f. vetus, veter- old; see 
-AN.] A. sb. 1. One who has had long 
experience in military service; an old soldier. 
2. One who has seen long service in any office 
or position, an experienced or aged person 
1597. 3. An ex-service man (U.S.) 1906. 

B. adj. 1. Of soldiers: Long practised or 
exercised in war 1011. 2. Of persons in 
general: Grown old in service; experienced 
by long usage or practice 1728. 3. Of things: 
Old; long-continued (rare) 1653. 

1. The loss of a v. army GIBBO! 
possession of a v. courtier MACAULAY. 
Ve'teranize v. (U.S.) trans, to render a 
to re-enlist as a soldier. 

Veterinarian (ve:tériné*-rifin), sb. and a. 
1646. [f. L. veterinarius (see next) + -AN.] 
A. sb. One who is skilled in or professionally 
oceupied with the medieal and surgical 
treatment of cattle and domestie animals; a. 
veterinary surgeon. B. adj. = next A. 
1656. 

Veterinary (ve-térinüri), a. and sb. 1790. 
[7 L. veferinarius, f. velerinus pertaining to 
cattle (velerine fem. pl., veterina n. pl. 
cattle), perh. f. vetus, veler- old, as if the 
orig. ref. was to animals past work; see 
CINE!, -ARYL] A. adj. Of, pertaining to, 
connected or concerned with the medical or 
Surgical treatment of cattle or domestic 
animals. 


2. The self- 
Hence 
; intr. 


VEXATIOUS 


V. surgeon = prec. A. 

B. sb. = prec. A. 1861. 

Vetiver (vetivoi) Also -vert. 1858. [= 
Fr. vétiver, vétyver — Tamil veffivéru (f. ver 
root). = CUSCUS'. 

Veto (vi-to), sb. 1029. l L. veto I forbid, 
the word by which the Roman tribunes of the 
people opposed measures of the Senate or 
actions of the magistrates.] 1. A prohibition 
having for its object or result the prevention 
of a proposed or intended act; the power of 
thus preventing or checking action by pro- 
hibition. 2. spec. The act on the part of a 
competent person or body of preventing or 
checking legislative or other political action 
by the exercise of a prohibitory power; the 
right or power to interpose prohibition 
against the passing or putting in force of an 
enactment or measure 1792. 

1. Phr. To put (also place, set) a v. on or upon 
(something); The Rector had beforehand put a 
v. on any Dissenting chairman GEO. ELIOT, 2. 
The President's v. kills off some vicious measures 
1888, Hence Ve'toist, one who exercises the 
right, or supports the use, of the v... 

Veto (vito) v. 1700. [f. pred.) 1. trans. 
To put a veto on, refuse consent to; to stop 
or block by this means. 2. To refuse to 
admit or accept (a person) 1885. 

1. Washington vetoed. .two bills only 1888. 

Vettura (vetü-ra). 1792. [It. : L. vectura 
transportation, f. vect-, pa. ppl. stem of 


vehere convey. Cf. VorrURE.] A four- 
wheeled carriage used in Italy. 
Vetturino (veturino) Pl. ini. 1617. 


[It., f. vettura; see prec.] 1. In Italy: One 
who lets out carriages or horses on hire; also, 
a driver of a vettura. 2. = prec. 1789. 

Vex (veks), v. late ME. I- (O)Fr. vezer = 
L. vexare shake, agitate, disturb.] I. I. trans. 
To trouble, afflict, or harass (a person, eto.) 
by aggression, encroachment, or other inter- 
ference with peace and quiet. 2. Of diseases, 
etc.: To afflict or distress physically. Now 
poet. 1489. 3. To afflict with mental agitation 
or trouble; to make anxious or depressed; 
to distress deeply or seriously. late ME. 4. 
To affect with a feeling of dissatisfaction, 
annoyance, or irritation; to cause (a person) 
to fret, grieve, or feel unhappy 1450. b. To 
irritate or tease (an animal) 1700. 15. intr. 
To be distressed in mind; to feel unhappy 
or dissatisfied; to fret or grieve. Also const. 
at. —1804. 

1. When intestine divisions v. a state 1845. 2. 
Sore vexed with the gout 1548. 3. V. not his 
ghost, O let him passe SHAKS. Why will you v. 
yourself about your father? 1873. 4. Your letter 
very much vexed me 1714. 

II. 1. trans. To disturb by causing physical 
movement, commotion, or alteration; to 
agitate, toss about, work, etc. 1027. b. fig. To 
press, strain, or urge 1678. 2. To subject (a 
matter) to prolonged or severe examination 
or discussion 1614. 

1. Some English wool, vex'd in a Belgian Loom, 
And into Cloth of spungy softness made DRYDEN. 
2. And not vexing a question. .let us own that he 
was. .a gentleman 1869. Hence Ve'xer, one who 
or that which vexes or annoys. 

Vexation (veksé^fon). late ME. [— (O)Fr. 
veration = L. veratio, n-, f. vezal-, pa. ppl. 
stem of vexare; see prec. -I0N.] 1. The 
action of troubling or harassing by aggres- 
sion or interference (occas. spec. by un- 
justifiable claims or legal action); the fact of 
being troubled or harassed in this way. 12. 
The action of troubling, disturbing, Or 
irritating by physical means; the fact or 
state of being so troubled or dist ressed 
—1704. 3. The state or fact of being mentally 
troubled or distressed, in later use esp. bY 
something causing annoyance, irritation, 
dissatisfaction, or disappointment 1465. 4, 
A source or cause of mental trouble or 
distress; a grief or affliction. Chiefly with d. 
1594. 

1. I still had hopes, my long vexations past, Here 
to return GOLDSM. 2. The fierce v. of a dreame 
SHAKS. 3. The King. .heard of this new trouble 
with much v. Scorr, Phr. V. of mind, spirit. 4. 
Your Children were v. to your youth, But mine 
shall be a comfort to your Age SHAKS. 

Vexatious (veksé^fos) a. 1534. [f. prec.; 
see Jobs.] 1. Causing or tending to cause 
vexation. b. spec. Of legal actions: Institu- 
ted without sufficient grounds for the purpose 


VEXED 


of causing trouble or annoyance to the 
defendant 1077. 12. Full of trouble or 
uneasiness —1671. 

1. The Towsnmen. .2re. turbulent and v. to the 
Regiment 1715. b. Their courts were unceasingly 
occupied with v. suits FROUDE. 2. Riches and 
honours which bring not a pleasant, but rather a 
careful and v. life 1671. Hence Vexa:tious-ly 


ady., ness. 

Vexed (vekst), ppl. a. 1440. If. VEX v. + 
El.] 1. Troubled, harassed. 2. Distressed, 
grieved; annoyed, irritated 1602. 3, Sub- 
jected to physical force or strain; tossed 
about, agitated 1010. 4. V. question, a much 
debated or contested question 1657. Hence 
Ve-xed-ly adv. 

Vexillary (ve'ksilári) 1591. [~ L. vezil- 
larius standard-bearer, f. verillum; see 
VEXILLUM, -ARY!.] a. One of the oldest class 
of veterans in the Roman army, who served 


under a special standard. b. A Roman 
standard-bearer. 
Vexillation (veksilé^fon). 1656. [- L. 


vezillatio, on-, f. vezillum; see next, -ATION.] 
A company,of veteran soldiers (see prec. a) 
or of soldiers grouped under one standard. 

|| Vexillum (veksildm). 1726. [L. (in sense 
1) f. the stem of vehere carry.] 1. a. A flag 
or banner carried by Roman troops; a body 
of men grouped under one banner. b. Eccl. 
A piece of linen or silk attached to the upper 
part of a crozier 1877. 2. Bot. The large 
external petal of a papilionaceous flower 
1727. 3. Ornilh. The vane or web of a feather 
1807. 

Via (voi), sb. 1615. [L., a road, way.] 
1. V. Lactea, the Milky Way. 2. A way or 
road; a highway 1787. 3. F. media, a middle 
way; an intermediate course 1845. 

Via (volta), int. Obs. exc. arch. 1596. [It. 
(special use of via way; see prec.).] 1. As an 
exclam. = Onward, come on, come along. 2. 
As an exhortation or command to depart — 
Away, be off, begone 1596. b. Used to check 
EDT or reply, or to dismiss a subject 

1, Then v, for the spatious bounds of Fraunce 
1590. 2. b. Merry W. II. ii. 159. 

Via (voi), prep. Also vid. 1779. [L., 
abl. sing. of VIA sb.] By way of; by the route 
which passes through or over (a specified 
Place). 

1 through Spain and vid Paris, home 


Viability (voiübiliti) 1843. [= Fr. 
viabilité (1812), or f. VIABLE d.; see -ITY.] The 
quality or state of being viable; capacity for 
living; ability to live under certain condi- 
lonst. 

Viable (voiüb'D, a. 1828. I- Fr. viable 
(XV), f. vie life; see -ABLE.] Capable of 
living; able to maintain a separate existence. 

Such, .deformity of the female pelvis..as will 
absolutely preclude the birth of a v. child 1881. 

Viaduct (voládpkt). 1816. [f. L. via way, 
after AQUEDUOT.] An elevated structure, con- 
sisting of a series of arches or spans, by 
means of which a railway or road is carried 
Over a valley, road, river, etc. 

Viage, obs. f. VOYAGE. 

Via (vəiăl), sb. [ME. viole, alt. of fiole 
EIL. For the v cf. VENT sb. , VAN sb.'] 
A vessel of a small or moderate size used for 
holding liquids; spec., in later use a small 
Blass bottle, a phial. 

‘ut a spoonful of this Water in a V. WESLEY. 
fu. (after Rey. 16:1) The vials of God's wrath 


poured out KINGSLEY. e Vis 3 
put into a v. LEY. Hence Viral v. trans., to 


Viand (voLlánd) late ME. [- 
His food, (now) meat + 
fem. sb. alt. of L. vivenda, n. pl. gerundive 
of vivere live.] 1. pl. Articles of food; 
Provisions, victuals, 2. sing. a. collect. Food, 
sustenance 1450. b. With a and pl. An 
Stele: or kind of food 1527. 
- Flesche and dyverse vyaundes MAUNDEY. 2. 
s necessary both for viande and apparell 


{Viander', ME. - AFr. vía(u)ndour, 
Mandere, OFr. viandier, -iere, f. viande 
Tou see -ER* 2.] 1, One who provides 

lands or good cheer for his household or 
uestes a (liberal) host or entertainer —1577. 
pne who provides himself with good cheer; 
1 € who is fond of good living 1780. 3. A 
‘upplier or seller of provisions 1622. 


(O)Fr. 


Rom. *vi(vjanda . 
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fVirander*. 1548. [- OFr. viandier, f. as 
prec.) Viands, victuals, food ~1625. So 
tVirandry. 

Viatical (voi,e-tikal), a. and sb, rare. 1855. 
If. L. viaticus pertaining to a road or journey, 
f. via way; see -ATIC, -AL' 1.) A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to a way or road; relating to a. 
journey. B. sb. pl. Articles for use on a 
journey. 

I| Viaticum (voie-tiküm, vi-). Pl. viatica. 
1562. (L. viaticum travelling money, 
provisions for a journey, subst. use of n. of 
vialicus.] 1. Eccl. The Eucharist when 
administered to or received by one who is 
dying or in danger of death. 2. A supply of 
money or other necessaries for a journey; a 
sum given or taken to cover travelling 
expenses 1582. b. Provisions taken for use 
on a journey 1663. 

Viator (veié-tói). 1504. [- L. viator, f. 
via way.] A traveller, wayfarer. 

Vibex (voibeks). Pl. vibices (voi, vi- 
bersiz). 1771. [L., weal.] Path. A long and 
narrow mark or patch in the skin caused by 
the subcutaneous extravasation of blood, 
occurring esp. in some fevers. Usu. in pl. 

I Vibraculum (vəibræ-kiŭlðm). Pl. -cula. 
1854. [mod.L., f. L. vibrare shake.] Zool. 
One of the long whip-like movable processes 
or organs possessed by certain polyzoans; 
now regarded as a modifled zooid. Hence 
Vibra:cular a. of, pertaining to, or furnished 
with vibracula. 

Vibrant (veibrünt) a. 1616. [- L. 
vibrans, -ant-, pr. pple. of vibrare VIBRATE; 
see -ANT.] 1. Moving or quivering rapidly; 
vibrating. 2. Of sound, the voice: Charac- 
terized by or exhibiting vibration; resonant 
1848. Hence Vi-brancy, the condition or 
quality of being v. 

Vibrate (voibré^t, voibre!t) v. 1047. [- 
vibral-, pa. ppl. stem of L. vibrare move 
rapidly to and fro, brandish, shake, etc.; see 
Ark“. I. I. intr. Of a pendulum, etc.: To 
swing to and fro; to oscillate 1667. 2. a. Of 
sounds: To strike on or sound in the ear, 
etc., with an effect like that of a vibrating 
chord; to resound; to continue to be heard. 
Chiefly poel. 1735. b. To circulate about, 
move or pass through, pierce or penetrate to, 
by or as by vibration 1756. 3. To move or 
swing backwards and forwards, or upwards 
and downwards, with some degree of 
rapidity; to quiver, shake, tremble 1756. 
b. spec. in Physics (see VIBRATION 2) 1774. 4. 
fig. To move or oscillate between two extreme 
conditions, opinions, ete.; to fluctuate or 
vary from one extreme fo another. Also 
without const. To vacillate in opinion. 1782. 

1. Long pendulums v. more slowly than short 
ones 1827. 2. a. Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory SHELLEY. b. Those 
powers that. Catch every nerve, and v. mA 
the frame GOLDSM. 3. Palm trees vibrating in the 
breeze 1816. b. When a hammer strikes a bell, 
the latter vibrates TYNDALL, 4. The life of a man 
of fashion vibrated between frivolity and excess 


1874. 
IL 1. trans. To throw with vibratory 


motion; to launch or hurl (a thunderbolt, 
sentence, etc.). Now Obs. or arch. 1641. b. 
To emit, give forth (light, sound, etc.) by or 
as by vibration or vibratory motion 1643. 
2. Of a pendulum, etc.: To measure (seconds) 
by vibration; also, to swing (so many times) 
1667. 3. To give a vibratory motion to 
(something); to set in vibration 1700. 

1. b. Star to star vibrates light TENNYSON. 2. A 
pendulum which vibrates seconds in very small 
arcs 1803. 3. Virginian rattlesnakes. .swiftly 
vibrating and shaking their tailes EVELYN. 

Vibratile (voi-brátoil, -), a. 1820. (var., 
by substitution of suffix, of VIBRATORY a., 
after pulsatile, etc.; see -ATILE.] 1. Of the 
nature of vibration; vibratory. 2. Of cilia, 
etc.: Endowed with the power of vibration; 
having a rapid and constant oscillatory 


movement 1835. 
1. The v., lashing action of the spermatozoon 


1881. 

Vibration (voibré'-Jon). 1055. [= L. 
ribratio, -ön-, f. vibrat-; see VIBRATE v., -ION.] 
1. The action on the part of a pendulum, 
etc. of moving or swinging to and fro; 
oscillation 1668. b. A single instance of this 
1667. 2. Physics. The rapid alternating or 
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reciprocating motion to and fro or up and 
down, produced in the particles of an elastic 
body by the disturbance of equilibrium ; the 
motion in the particles of a sonorous body 
by which sound is produced 1656. b. A 
single movement of this kind 1666. c. spec. A 
supposed movement of this kind in the 
nerves, regarded as the means by which 
external impressions are conveyed to the 
mind. Obs. exc. Hist. 1728. 3. In wider 
sense: Movement to and fro or up and down, 
esp. when quick and more or less continuous; 
à quivering, swaying, or tremulous motion 
of any kind; an instance of this 1655. 4. The 
action or fact of vacillating in respect of 
conduct or opinion; an instance of this 1785. 

2. The v. of the Air and its Undulation PRIOR. 
b. The deep vibrations of his witching song 
THOMSON. 3. The vibration and smells of the 
modern steamer 1901. 4. In Virginia there had 
been a great v. of opinion 1882. Hence Vibra:- 
tional a. of or 5 to v.; vibratory. 

Vibratiuncle (voibré-finpk'D. 1718. f. 
VIBRATION + dim. element -uncle as in 
peduncle.) A minute or slight vibration. 
Vibrative (voi-brütiv), a. Now rare. 1007. 
lt. VIBRATE v. + -IVE; See -ATIVE.] Vibrating, 
vibratory. 

Vibrato (vibrü-to), adv. and sb. 1801. [It., 
pa. pple. of vibrare VIBRATE.] Mus. A. adv. 
With much vibration of tone. B. sb. A 
tremulous quality of tone 1876. 

Vibrator (voibré'tQz, voi-bre'to1). 1862. f. 
VIBRATE v. + -OR 2.] That which vibrates or 
causes vibration. a. One of the vibrating 
reeds of an organ, harmonium, ete. b. One 
or other of various appliances, instruments, 
or parts which have or cause a vibratory 
motion or action 1888. 

Vibratory (voi-brütori a. 1728. [f. VI- 
BRATE v. + -ORY*.] 1. Of the nature of vibra- 
tion; characterized by or consisting of 
vibration. 2. Causing or producing vibration 
1750. 3. Of or pertaining to vibration 1831. 
4. Capable of vibrating; readily admitting of 
vibration 1839. b. Of the voice: Vibrant 
1890. 

1. The v. Motion of the Nerves 1728. 2. Human 
throats Have v. powers 1812. 3. The v. theory of 
light 1889. 4. The v. rays of the spectrum 1802. 
b. A voice v. with excitement 1891. 

Vibrio (voibrio, vibrio). Pl. vibriones 
Có"niz), vibrios. 1835. [mod.L., f. L. 
vibrare VIBRATE after Fr. vibrion.] fl. A 
genus of minute nematode worms; àn 
anguillule —1839. 2. A group or genus of 
bacteroid or schizomycetous organisms 
characterized by vibratory motion; a mem- 
ber of this genus; spec. in Bacteriol., a form of 
bacterium having vibratile cilia and closely 
resembling spirilla 1870. 

fVi'brion. 1853. l- Fr. vibrion; see prec.) 
1. A vibratile filament or appendage. 2. 
Bacteriol. A vibrio 1882. 

\\Vibrissz (voibri-si), sb. pl. 1093. (L. 
(Festus) f. vibrare VIBRATE.] 1. Anat. The 
hairs which grow in the nostrils. 2. Zool. 
Stiff or bristly hairs, esp. those growing 
about the mouth or other parts of the face 
in certain animals 1839. b. Ornith. The 
coarse hairs or bristles growing about the 
rictus of certain birds, esp. of insectivorous 
Species 1874. 

Vibro- (voi-bro), irreg. comb. form of L. 
vibrare vibrate, as in vibro- massage; 
vi-broscope, an instrument used for count- 
ing the vibrations of a tuning-fork. 

Viburnum (voibz-nim). 1731. [L., the 
wayfaring-tree.] An extensive genus of 
shrubs, natives of Europe, Asia, and N. 
America, to which the guelder-rose and 
laurustinus belong; a species or plant of this 
genus. 

Vicar (vikái). ME. [In XIV vikere, etc., 
vicar — AFr. vikere, vicare, (O)Fr. vicaire 
(now) assistant curate, deputy — L. vicarius 
substitute, deputy, f. *vicis change, altera- 
tion, time, turn; see VICE prep., -AR*.] One 
who takes the place of or acts instead of 
another; a substitute, representative, or 
proxy. Chiefly Eccl. 1. Applied to persons, 
etc., as earthly representatives of God or 
Christ. b. spec. (V. of Christ, etc.) Applied 
to the Pope; also to St. Peter in a similar 
sense ME. 2. In early use, a person acting 
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as priest in a parish in place of the parson 
or rector, or as the representative of a 
religious community to whom the tithes had 
been appropriated; hence, in later and mod. 
use, the incumbent of a parish of which the 
tithes are impropriated or appropriated, in 
contrast to a Rector ME. 3. One of the 
minor clergy or laymen (also called lay 
vicar) in a cathedral whose duty it is to sing 
parts of the services. Cf. VICAR-CHORAL. late 
ME. 4. One who takes the place of, or acts 
as the representative of, another (esp. the 
Pope or other high dignitary) in the per- 
formance of ecclesiastical functions; spec. in 
the R. C. Ch., a bishop’s deputy. late ME. 
5. In general use: One acting or appointed 
to act in place of another, esp. in administra- 
tive functions; a vicegerent. late ME. 

1. b. Proclaiming that to the Pope, as God's v,. 
all mankind are subject, and all rulers responsible 
"BRYCE. 2. V. of Bray, one who readily changes his 

rinciples to suit the times or circumstances 

chiefly in allusion to the song of that name). 4. 
V. apostolic; Where the succession of the Catholic 
hierarchy has been interrupted, as in land, . 
the bishops who superintend the Catholic church 
and represent the papal authority, are known by 
the name of vicars apostolic 1836. V. forane, in 
the R. C. Ch,, a dignitary or parish priest, a 
pointed by a bishop to exercise a limited jurisdic- 
188 jn a particular town or district of his diocese 


Vicarage (vi-kiréds). late ME. [In xv 
viker-, vicarage, app. f. VICAR + -AGE. Not 
recorded before 1425, but prob. much older; 
cf. AL. vicaragium 1250. See VICARY*.] 1. The 
benefice or living of a vicar. 2. The house or 
residence of a vicar; also, its occupants 1530. 
13. The position, office, or duties of a vicar 
or representative (rare) -1734. 

Vicar(-)choral. 1530. [tr. AL. vicarius 
choralis (XV); see VICAR 8.] = VICAR 3. 

Vicaress (vi-kürés). 1013. [f. VICAR + 
-ES8^.] 1. The sister ranking immediately 
below the abbess or mother superior in a 
nunnery or convent, 2. The wife of the 
vicar of à parish 1770. 

Vicar(-)general, late ME. [Vicar 4, 
after med.L. vicarius generalis.] 11. The title 
assumed by or bestowed upon the Pope as 
head of the Chureh under Christ —1051. 2. 
An ecclesiastical officer, usu. a cleric, 
appointed by a bishop as his representative 
in matters of jurisdiction or administration ; 
also, in post-Reformation use in the Church 
of England, spec. a permanent lay official 
Serving as a deputy or assistant to a bishop, 
or to the Archbishop of Canterbury or 
York, in certain ecclesiastical causes 1450. 
3. Hist. The title given to Thomas Cromwell 
in 1535 as representative of the King in 
ecclesiastical affairs 1679. 

Vicarial (voi-, viké*-rifil), a. 1017. f. 
VICAR + -IAL, after ministerial. Cf. Fr. 
vicarial.] 1. Delegated, deputed; vicarious. 
2, Of or belonging to a vicar or vicars 1744. 
1 and deputed power 1808. 2. A v. tithe 


Vicarian (voi-, viké*rián), sb. and a. 1598. 
forig. — late L. vicarianus, of a vicarius 
deputy; sce VICAR, -IAN.] A. sb. tl. A sub- 
stitute or deputy. MARSTON. 2. One who 
&ecepts the view of religious vicariousness 
1851. B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or governed 
by à deputy ruler 1643. 

Vicariate (voi-, viké*riét). 1610. [- med.L. 
vicariatus, f. L. vicarius; see VICAR, -ATE!.] 1. 
The office or authority of a vicar in a religious 
or ecclesiastical sense. 2. A political office 
held by a person as deputy for another; 
deputed exercise of authority by a person or 
governing body 1019. 3. a. A district under 
the rule of a deputy governor 1755. b. 
R. C. Ch. A district under the charge of a 
18185 apostolic; the see of a vicar apostolic 

2. The vicariat of that part of Germany which is 
governed by the Saxon laws, devolved to the 
elector of Saxony ROBERTSON. 

Vicarious (voi-, vikés ies), a. 1637. [f. L. 
vicarius, f. *vicis change, stead; see -ARIOUS.] 
1, That takes or supplies the place of another 
thing or person; substituted instead of the 
proper thing or person. 2. Of punishment, 
etc.: Endured or suffered by one person in 
place of another; accomplished or attained 
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by the substitution of some other person, 
etc., for the actual offender. Freq. in Theol. 
with ref. to the suffering and death of Christ. 
1692. 3. Of power, authority, etc.: Exercised 
by one person or body of persons as the 
representative or deputy of another 1706. 
4, Performed or achieved by means of 
another, or by one person, etc., on behalf of 
another 1806. b. Of qualities, etc.: Possessed 
by one person but reckoned to the credit of 
another 1812. c. Of methods, principles, etc. : 
Based upon the substitution of one person 
for another 1857. 5. Physiol. Denoting the 
performance by or through one organ of 
functions normally discharged by another; 
substitutive 1780. 

1. The University and Colleges are thus neither 
identical, nor v. of each other 1831. 2. V. Punish- 
ments may be..absolutely necessary 1736. 3. 
Exercising a kind of v. jurisdiction JOHNSON. 
Hence Vica-rious-ly adv., -ness. 

Vi'carship. 1534. [f. VICAR + -SHIP.] The 
office or position of a vicar. 

fVi'cary'. ME. I- L. vicarius VICAR.] = 
VICAR 1648. 

fVi:cary*. 1420. - OFr. vicarie or med.L. 
vicaria (X11), f. vicarius VICAR; see -Y*.] The 
office or position of a vicar; a benefice held 
by a vicar 1712. 

Vice (vois), sb. ME. [- (O) Fr. vice — L. 
vitium physical or other defect, fault, vice.] 
1. Depravity or corruption of morals; evil, 
immoral, or wicked habits or conduct; 
indulgence in degrading pleasures or prac- 
tices, 2. A habit or practice of an immoral, 
degrading, or wicked nature ME. b. In 
horses: A bad habit or trick 1726. 3. A 
character in a morality play representing 
one or other vice; hence, a stage jester or 
buffoon. Now Hist. (with cap.) 1551. 4. 
Moral fault or defect (without implication of 
serious wrong-doing); a flaw in character or 
conduct ME. 5. A fault, blemish, or im- 
perfection. late ME. 6. Viciousness, harm- 
fulness 1837. 

1. Fy upon slouth, the nourysher of vyce 1509. 
2. The Gods are iust, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague vs SHAKS. b. Of all 
the vices incidental to the horse, shying is one of 
the worst 1847. 3. A favourite piece of horse-play 
in the old miracles and morals, when the V. 
belabours the Devil 1886. 4. Contempt, prior to 
examination, is an intellectual v. PALEY. 5. I 
pue I doe anticipate the vices of age SIR T. 

IROWNE. 

Vice (vois), sb.: Also (now U.S.) vise. 
ME. - (00 Fr. vis :- L. vitis vine, vine stem, 
prop. tendril, plant with tendrils.) 1. A 
winding or spiral staircase. Obs. exc. arch. 
12. A mechanical contrivance or device 
by which some piece of apparatus, etc., 
is worked —1050. +3. A screw —1611. 14. A 
tap or a vessel; a screw-stopper —1653. 5. 
A tool composed of two jaws, opening and 
closing by means of a screw, which firmly 
grip and hold a piece of work in position 
while it is being operated upon; used esp. by 
workers in metal and carpenters 1500. 
tool used for drawing lead into grooved rods 
for lattice windows 1706. 

5. To secure him with a grasp like that of his own 
iron v., was, for the powerful Smith, the work of a 
single moment SCOTT. 

Vice (vois), sb." 1597. [absol. use of VICE- 
prefiz.] One who acts in the place of another; 
a substitute or deputy. 

Vice (vois), v. 1602. [f. VicE sb.*] trans. 
To force, strain, or press hard as by the use 
of a vice; to fix, jam, or squeeze tightly. 

Vice (voi-si), prep. 1770. [L., abl. of *vix 
change, place, stead.] In place of; in succes- 
sion to. 

Vice- (vois), prefix, repr. L. vice in place of; 
see prec. The older examples in English, 
having been taken immediately from 
French, also present the prefix in the reduced 
forms vis- (vys-, viz-) and vi- (vy-), sub- 
sequently replaced by vice-, except in 
VISCOUNT. 

a. With personal designations, especially titles 
of office, indicating that the person so called acts 
temporarily or regularly in place of, in the 
absence of, or as assistant to another who 
properly holds the office or bears the title or 
name, as v.-abbot, -agent, -architect, captain, etc. 
A group of these words appears in English in the 
16th and early 17th cc. which includes vice-god, 
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-governor, -king, -rector; vice-chamberlain, spec, 
an officer of the Royal Household under the Lord 
Chamberlain; -legate, one who acts as the 
representative or deputy of a (Papal) legate; 
“queen, (a) a woman ruling as the representative 
of a queen; (b) the wife of a viceroy; -treasurer, 
spec. formerly in the government of Ireland; 
-warden, esp. a deputy warden of the Stannaries 
or the Borders. b. With nouns or adjs. derived 
from personal designations, as v.-apostolical 
-deity, -duchy, etc., or associated in some way with 
the holding of office, as v.-chair, -government, 


-throne. 

Vice-a-dmiral. 1520. [— AFr. visadmirail, 
OFr. visamiral, or AL. viceadmiro!lus (XIV); 
see VICE. ADMIRAL] 1. A naval officer 
ranking next to an admiral b. A civil 
officer appointed by the lords-commissioners 
of the Admiralty for the execution of 
jurisdiction 1618. 12. A vessel commanded 
by a vice-admiral —1693. 

Vice-a:dmiralty. 1602. f. prec. + TY] 
The office or jurisdiction of a vice-admiral 
(in sense 1 b); an area under the jurisdiction 
of a vice-admiral. 

V. courts, branches of the High Court of 
Admiralty, instituted for carrying on the like 
ee in several of our colonies, prize-courts, &c. 
Vice-cha:ncellor. late ME. [- OFr. 
vi(S)chancelier (mod. vice), or  med.L. 
vicecancellarius (X11); see VICE-, CHANCELLOR.) 
1. The deputy or substitute of an ecclesias- 
tical chancellor; spec. the cardinal at the 
head of the Papal Chancery. 2. The acting 
representative of the Chancellor of a univer- 
sity, usu. the head of a college, appointed to 
the office for a limited time, or the principal 
of the university 1530. 3. A deputy or 
subordinate of one or other state official 
pearing the title of Chancellor 1587. b. spec. 
One of the higher judges in the former Court 
of Chancery 1813. Hence Vice-cha:ncellor~ 
ship, the office or dignity of a v.; the period 
during which this is held. 

Vice-co-nsul. 1559. [Vicn-.] tl. A 
Roman proconsul 1601. 2. The assistant or 
deputy of a consul 1001. 

Vice-cou-nty. 1859. [f. VICE- + County! 
2.] A division of a large county treated as a 
county-area with regard to the distribution 
of species of plants, etc. 

Vicegerency (vois,d3i”rénsi, -daerénsi). 
1596. [See next and -ENOY.] The office, 
dignity, or rule of a vicegerent; tho fac 
ruling or administering as representative of 
another. b. A district or province ruled by & 
vicegerent 1865. So Vicege-rence (now 
rare) 1527. 

Vicegerent (vois.dgi"rént, -d3 rént), 8b. 
and a. 1536. [- med.L. vicegerens, gerent- 
deputy (1274); see VIOE-, GERENT.] A.s b. 
1. A person appointed by a king or other 
ruler to act in his place or exercise certain of 
his administrative functions. b. gen. One who 
takes the place of another in the discharge of 
some office or duties 1549. c. A ruler or 
commander of a country, etc., in virtue of 
deputed power 1577. 2. Applied to rulers 
and magistrates as representatives of the 
Deity. Also to priests, and spec. to 
the Pope, as representatives of God or 
Christ. 1547. b. Similarly applied to man in 
general, and to persons as representing some 
other supernatural or spiritual power 
1588. 

1. He was trusted by the sultan as the faithful 
vicegerent of his power GIBBON. c. Aspasius the 


v. of Rome 1610. 2. Princes, being by God put in 
and should 


The Pope, 


authority, are His vice-gerents, 
therefore require obedience 1547. 
Christ's Vicar and V. 1593. 

B. adj. (or attrib.). 1. Taking the place or 
performing the functions of another 1577. 2« 
Characterized by deputed or vicarious power 
1667. 

2. Under his great Vice-gerent Reign abide, -- 
For ever happie MILT. 

Vice-president. 1574. f. VIOE- + 
PRESIDENT; ef. AL. vicepresidens (1535).] One 
who acts as the representative or deputy © 
a president; an official ranking immediately 
below a president. Vice-pre‘sidentship, 
-pre:sidency. 

Vice-re-gal, a. 1839. [f. VICE- + REGAL, 
after VICEROY, -Al.] Of, pertaining to, OT 
associated with a viceroy. 


VICE-REGENT 


Vice-re'&ent. 1556. [f. VIOE- + REGENT; 
in xvi perh. erron. for contemp. vice-gerent, 
AL, vicegerens (X1t1).] One who acts in place 
of a regent. Hence re. gency. 

||Vicereine (visrén). 1823. - Fr. vicereine, 
t. vice- VICE- + reine queen.] The wife of a 
viceroy; also (less usu.), a woman ruling as 
the representative of a queen. 

Viceroy (voisroi. 1524. [- Fr. viceroy, 
deisroy (mod. viceroi), f. vice- VICE- + roy, 
roi king.] 1. One who acts as the governor 
of a country, province, ete., in the name and 
by the authority of the supreme ruler; à 
vice-king. 2. transf. One having authority 
or rank comparable to that of a viceroy 
1590. 3. Ent. An Amer. species of butterfly, 
Basilarchia archippus, distinguished by 
handsome red and black colouring 1881. 
Hence Vi:ceroyal a. of or pertaining to a v. 
Vi-ceroyship, viceroyalty. 

Viceroyalty (stress variable) 1703. [= 
Fr. vice-royaulé; see VIOE- and ROYALTY.] 1. 
The office, rank, or authority of a viceroy. b. 
In quasi-coner. use: A viceroy or viceregal 
household 1842. 2. A province or dependency 
commonly administered by a viceroy 1715. 3. 
The period during which a particular viceroy 
holds office 1849. 

Vice versa (voisi vs. Asa), adv. phr. 1601. 
-L. vice versa ‘the position being reversed’; 
vice, abl. of *viz (see VICE prep.), and abl. 
sing. fem. of versus, pa. pple. of vertere; see 
Verse v.] With a reversal or transposition 
of the main items in the statement just 
made; contrariwise, conversely. 

Nor can we ask his favour upon occasion, and so 
vice versa he can make no use of us 1710. 

Vichy (vi-fi). 1858. [See def.] The name 
of a town in the department of Allier in 
Central France, used attrib. and ellipt. to 
designate a mineral water obtained from 
springs there. 

Vicinage (vi-sinéd3). 
vis(e)nage, also visné, AL. visnetum X11 (mod. 
voisinage) —  Gallo-Rom. ^ *vécinatus, f. 
vécinus, for L. vicinus neighbour.] 1. A num- 
ber of places lying near to each other taken 
collectively; an area extending to a limited 
distance round a particular spot; a neigh- 
bourhood. b, transf. The people living in a 
certain district or neighbourhood 1047. 2. 
The fact of being or living close to one 
another or others; nearness, proximity 1598. 
7. The Metropolis and its V. BURKE. The French 
ladies in my v. H. WALPOLE. 2. Common because 
of v., or neighbourhood, is where the inhabitants 
of two townships, which lie contiguous to each 
other, have usually intercommoned with each 
Other BLACKSTONE. 

Vicinal (visinál, visəinăl), a. 1077. [- 
Fr. vicinal (XVI) or L. vicinalis, f. vicinus 
neighbour; see -ALt 1.] 1. V. way or road, a 
local common way as dist. from a highway; a 
by-road or cross-road. 2. Neighbouring, 
adjacent, near 1739. b. Math. and Min. 
Nearly coincident with a given surface or 
plane 1805. c. Organ. Chem. Of substituted 
groups or atoms: Lying in consecutive order; 
adjacent to each other 1898. 
py icinity (visi-niti). 1560. (- L. vicinitas, 
tete see prec. and -ITY.] 1. The state, 
character, or quality of being near in space; 
Dropinquity. 12. Nearness in degree or 
qut; close relationship or connection; 
Toi denen, likeness —1076. 3. = VICINAGE 
1, The Abundance and v. of country seats 
Swirr, This v. to the great capital M 3. We 


TER glad. .to escape the v. of that ugly crevasse 


Phr. In the v. (of), in the neighbourhood (of), 


near or close (to). 
[= OFr. vicious 


ME. [- OFr. 


í icious (vios), a. ME. 
(Mod. vicieuz) — L. vitiosus, f. vitium VICE 
92 ae -IOUS.] I. I. Of habits, practices, etc.: 
bein tia ae of vice; contrary to moral 
Déiobs les; depraved, immoral, bad. 2. Of 
455 ns: Addicted to vice or immorality; of 
MES S habits; profligate, wicked. late 
whats, „ Falling short of or varying from 
Ane morally or practically commendable; 
late pues blameworthy, mischievous. 
einen tp 4. Of animals (esp. horses): In- 
Shay: US be savage or dangerous, or to 
thou aa temper; not submitting to be 

ughly tamed or broken in 1711. b. Full 
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of malice or spite; malignantly bitter or 
severe 1825. 

1. Richard Iohnson caused the English, by his v. 
liuing, to bee worse accounted of then the Russes 
1613. 2. V. as the stage was, it only reflected the 
general vice of the time 1874. 3. It had beene v. 
To haue mistrusted her SHAKS. 4. A v. animal, 
having injured any person, was forfeited 1818. 
b. Three nasty v. letters 1908. 

II. 1. Law. Marred or rendered void by 
some inherent fault or defect; not satisfying 
legal requirements or conditions; unlawful, 
ilegal.late ME. 2. Impaired or spoiled by 
some fault, flaw, blemish, or defect; faulty, 
defective, imperfect, bad; corrupt, impure, 
debased 1589. 13. Foul, impure, noxious, 
morbid —1831. +4. Of a part or function of 
the body: Morbid, diseased; irregular —1733. 
2. If from true premisses follows what is false, it 
is a sign that the form of the syllogism is vitious 
1697. The foundations of the bridge were 
originally v. 1846. 

Phr. V. circle. a. Logic. See CIRCLE sb. Also gen. 
b. Path. À morbid process consisting in the re- 
ciprocal continuation and aggravation of one 
disorder by another. The practice proceeds, in a 
v. circle of habit 1839. The authority of the law 
is demanded, and he cites the disputed passage. 
A more. v. circle was never devised 1876. Hence 
Vi-cious-ly adv., -ness. 

Vicissitude (voi-, vistsitizd). 1570. [- 
(O)Fr. vicissitude or L. vicissitudo, f. vicissim. 
by turns, f. vic- turn; see VICE prep., -TUDE.] 
1. The fact of change or mutation taking 
place in a particular thing or within a 
certain sphere; the uncertain changing or 
mutability of something. 2. Without article: 
Change, mutation, mutability; successive 
substitution of one thing or condition for 
another taking place from natural causes 
1596. 3. A change or alteration in condition 
or fortune; an instance of mutability in 
human affairs 1616. 4. Alternation, mutual or 
reciprocal succession, of things or conditions 
1624. 5. An instance of alternation or 
succession 1648. 

1. The notice, that, our Senses take of the con- 
stant V. of Things LOCKE. 2. This is a world of 
conflict, and of v. amid the conflict 1833. 3. The 
vicissitudes of War 1665. 4. The succession of 
light and darkness,..the v. of the seasons 1835. 
5. The vicissitudes of tides are scarcely felt in 
those seas GIBBON. Hence +Vicissitu-dinary a. 
marked by alternation -1650. Vicissitu:dinous 
a, marked by vicissitudes. 

+Vico-ntiel, sb. and a. 1548. [~ AFr 
vicontiel (= OFr. vi(s)contal, AL. vicecomi- 
lalis XIV); see VISCOUNT, al.] A. sb. pl. 
Certain sums regularly payable to the Crown 
by a sheriff and charged against him in the 
Exchequer accounts —1738. B. adj. 1. Of or 
pertaining to a sheriff 1798. 2. Of a writ: 
That is to be executed by the sheriff —1768. 

Victim (viktim). 1497. [= L. victima.] 
1. A living creature killed and offered as a 
sacrifice to some deity or supernatural 
power. 2. A person who is put to death or 
subjected to torture by another; one who 
suffers severely in body or property through 
cruel or oppressive treatment 1660. b. One 
who is reduced or destined to suffer under 
some oppressive or destructive agency 1718. 
c. One who perishes or suffers in health, eto. 
from some enterprise or pursuit voluntarily 
undertaken 1726. d. In weaker sense: One 
who suffers some injury, hardship, or loss, is 
badly treated or taken advantage of, or the 
like 1781. 

1. Select four Brawny Bulls for Sacrifice, . From 
the slain Victims pour the streaming Blood 
DRYDEN. 2. If he had not died the v. of a tyrant 
1839. b. The houses. continued to collapse and 
make fresh victims 1890. d. He went off. ., and 
left his respected v. to settle the bill DICKENS, 

Phr. To fall a v. to (some thing or person). 

Victimize (viktimoiz), v. 1830. (f. prec. + 
IR.] I. trans. To make a victim of; to cause 
to suffer discomfort, inconvenience, etc.; to 
cheat, swindle, or defraud. 2. To put to 
death as, or in the manner of, a sacrificial 
victim; to slaughter 1853. b. To spoil or 
destroy (plants) completely 1849. Hence 
Victimization. Vi-ctimizer. 

Victor (viktaz), sb. ME. L- AFr. victo(u)r 
or L. victor, -6r-, f. vicl-, pa. ppl. stem of 
vincere conquer; see -OR 2.] One who over- 
comes or vanquishes an adversary; the 
leader of an army which wins a battle or war. 


VICTUAL 


Sometimes collect. sing. with the, the winning 
army or nation. b. transf. and fig. One who 
overcomes in any contest or struggle. late 


1. The Huns. .soon withdrew from the presence 
of an insulting v. GIBBON. b. There, V. of his 
health, of fortune, friends, And fame, this lord of 
useless thousands ends Por. Hence jVi-ctor v. 
trans. to overcome, vanquish 1683. 

Victoria! (vikté*-ria). 1638. [L. (or Sp., 
Pg.) victoria Vicrory.] A word employed as 
a shout of triumph. 

Victoria? (vikto*riü). 1846. [Name of 
Queen Victoria of England (1837-1901) used 
attrib. or ellipt.] 1. A light, low, four- 
wheeled carriage having a collapsible hood, 
with seats (usu.) for two persons and an 
elevated seat in front for the driver 1870. 2. 
Bol. A gigantic species of water-lily, Victoria 
regia, indigenous to South America 1846. 3. 
Astr. One of the minor planets, discovered in 
1850 by Hind. 4. A variety of domestic 
pigeon 1879. 5. A variety of plum charac- 
terized by its luscious flavour and rich red 
colour 1800. 6. attrib. V. Cross (abbrev. 
V.C), the highest British military and 
naval decoration, bestowed for conspicuous 
bravery in battle. 1856. V. Day, the anniver- 
sary of the birthday of Queen Victoria, May 
24 (now usu. called Empire Day). 

Victo-rian, a. 1728. [f. the name of 
Victorius, an ecclesiastico of the 5th c. V. 
cycle, period (see quot. and DIONYSIAN d.). 

V. period, an Interval of 532 Julian Years, which. 
elaps'd, the new and full Moons return on the 
same Day of the Julian Year 1728. 

Victorian (viktoriün), a.* and sb. 1875. 
[f. VICTORIA? + -AN.] A. adj. Of, belonging to, 
designating, or typical of the reign of Queen 
Victoria (1837-1901). B. sb. A person who 
lived in or has the characteristics typical of 
the reign of Queen Victoria 1870. Hence 
Victo-rianism. 

Victorian, a.“ 1857. [See def.] Of, belong- 
ing, or native to the colony of Victoria in 
Australia (named in 1851 after Queen 
Victoria). 

Victorine (vicktórin). 1849. [f. VIoTORIA* 
+ -INE*.] A kind of fur tippet formerly worn 
by ladies, fastening in front of the neck and 
having two loose ends hanging down. 

Victorious (viktó*rios, d. late ME. [- 
AFr. victorious = (0) Fr. viclorieuz = L. 
victoriosus, f. victoria; see next, -OUS.] 1. 
Having gained victory or obtained su- 
premacy as victor; successful in any contest 
or struggle. 2. Of, belonging to, or charac- 
terized by victory; producing victory; 
emblematic of victory 1490. 

1. Giacomo da Pesaro, . . v. over the Turks in war, 
and over himself in peace 1757. transf. Now the 
distemper, spite of draught or pill, V. seem'd 
COWPER, 2. Those just Spirits that wear v. 
Palms Mitr. Hence Victo-rious-ly adv., -ness. 

Victory (vi-któri). ME. [- AFr. victorie = 
(O)Fr. victoire — L. victoria, f. victor; see 
Vioron, *.] 1. The position or state of 
having overcome an enemy or adversary in 
combat, battle, or war; supremacy or 
superiority achieved as the result of armed 
conflict. b. Used interjectionally as an 
expression of triumph or encouragement 
1591. 2. An instance or occasion of over- 
conring an adversary in battle, ete. ME, 3. 
Supremacy, superiority, triumph, or ulti- 
mate success in any contest, struggle, or 
enterprise ME. 4. The Roman goddess 
representing or typifying victory; a figure or 
statue of this 1509. 

1. V. is the fruit of moral as well as military 
virtue GIBBON. personified. Fortune, and V. sit on 
thy Helme SHAKS. Phr. To have (get, win) the v. 
b. Saint George, and V.; fight Souldiers, fight 


SHAKS. 2. Phr. Cadmean, Pyrrhic v.: see these 
words, Moral v.: see MORAL a. 7 b. 3. Such is 
euer-more the finall victorie of all truth HOOKER. 


4. Crowned with a winged figure of Victory 


GIBBON. 

Victress (vi ktrés) 1601. [f. VICTOR + 
-Ess!, after L. victriz.] A female victor or 
vanquisher. 

Victrix (viktriks) 1651. [L., fem. of 
Vicror.] = prec. So tVi-ctrice —1633. 
Victual (vi-t’l), sb. [ME. vitaile(s — OFT. 
vitaille, later (and mod.) victuaille :- late L. 
victualia, n. pl. of viclualis, f. L. victus 


VICTUAL 


livelihood, f. base of vivere live; see -AL' 1. 
The spelling has been assimilated to the L. 
original, while the pronunce. still repr. the 
older forms vittel, vitile.] I. collect. Whatever 
is normally required or may naturally be 
used for consumption in order to support 
life; food or provisions of any kind. tb. 
Produce of the ground capable of being used 
as food —1799, 2. pl. Articles of food; supplies 
or various kinds of provisions; in later use 
esp. articles of ordinary diet prepared for 
use ME. 

1, Twise a day giue him fresh vittle and drinke 
1573. A fair-hair'd youth, that in his hand Bare 
y. for the mowers TENNYSON. 2. The Wages of 
a..Labourer..is 4s. per week without Victuals 
1687. Hence Vi'ctualage (rare) victuals. 

Victual (vi-t’l), v. ME. [~ OFr. vitaillier, 
vi(c)tuaillier, f. vitaille; see prec.) I. trans. To 
supply or furnish (a ship, castle, garrison, 
body of troops, ete.) with victuals, esp. with a 
store to last for some time. 2. intr. a. To 
partake of victuals; to eat, Also of animals, 
to feed or pasture. 1577. b. To lay in or 
obtain a supply of victuals 1015. 

1. This squadron..was victualed for twelve 
months 1777. 2. b. Which was a voyage of such a 
length, that no ship could v. for DE FOE. Hence 
Vi'ctualled ppl. a. 

Victualler (vit'lo). late ME. [- OFr. 
vitaill(ijer, ou, f. vitaille VIOTUAL sb.; see 
-ER* 2.] 1. A purveyor of victuals or pro- 
visions; spec. the keeper of an eating-house, 
inn, or tavern; a licensed victualler. 2. spec. 
a, One who supplies or undertakes to supply 
an army or armed force with necessary 
provisions; tpl. those engaged in bringing 
up vietuals to an armed force. late ME. b. 
One who furnishes a ship or navy with 
provisions. late ME. 3. A ship employed to 
carry provisions for a fleet or squadron (or 
for troops overseas); a vietualling ship 1572. 

1, Licensed v., one who has a licence to sell food 
or drink, but esp. the latter, to be consumed on 
the premises; a publican. 

Victualling (vit'lip, vbl. sb. 1462. (f. 
VIOTUAL v,  -ING'.] 1. The action of provid- 
ing or storing a ship, town, army, etc. (now 
esp. the Navy) with vietuals. b. The 
business of supplying food and drink for 
payment; supply of food for this purpose 
1534. 2. A supply of food for personal use 

2. 


v.-house, an eating-house, inn, or 
tayern; -office, an office concerned with the v. of 
ships, esp. of. gan of the Royal Navy; Boxing 
slang, the stomach, 

Vicuna (vikd ma), vicuna (vikiū-nă). 
1022. [Sp. vicuña (Pg. vicunha) — Quechua.] 
1. A S. Amer. animal (Auchenia vicunna), 
closely related to the llama and alpaca, 
inhabiting the higher portions of the north- 
ern Andes and yielding a fine silky wool 
used for textile fabrics. 2. ellipl. Vicuña 
cloth; also, a garment made of this 1851. 

Comb.: v.-cloth, cloth made of v. wool, (a) wool 
or fur of the v.; (b) a mixture of fine wool and 
cotton. 

Vidame (vidam). 1523. - Fr. vidame, 
OFr. visdame : late and med. L. vicedominus 
(vui), f. vice- VicE- + dominus lord.] For- 
merly in France, one who held lands from a 
bishop as his representative and defender in. 
temporal matters. 

Wide (voi-di), v. imp. 1505. [L., imp. sing. 
of vidére see.] ‘See, refer to, consult’; a 
direction to the reader to refer elsewhere for 
fuller or further information. 

Videlicet (voi-, vide-liset, voidi-liset, vi-), 
adv. and sb. 1464. [L., f. vide-, stem of 
vidére + licet it is permissible.] A. adv. That 
is to say; namely; to wit; used to introduce 
an amplification or more precise explanation 
of à previous statement or word, Abbrev. viz. 


One of Rob’s original profession, v. a drover 
Scorr. 


B. sb. The word itself as used to introduce 
an explanation or amplification, esp. in 
legal documents 1658. 

Vidian (vi:dián), a. 1831. [f. Vidus Vidius, 
latinized form of Guido Guidi, an Italian 
anatomist (died 1569); see -AN.] Anat. The 
Special designation of certain anatomical 
features of the head, as V. artery, canal, 
nerve. 

lVidimus (voidimzs. late ME. [L., = 
‘we have seen*.] 1. A copy of a document 
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bearing an attestation that it is authentic or 
accurate. b. An examination or inspection, 
as of accounts 1850. 12. Arch. A design for a 
painted or stained-glass window —1762. 

Vidonia (vid mia). 1723. [Of unkn. 
origin] A dry white wine made in the 
Canary Islands. 

Viduage (vidiu,éda). 1832. [f. L. vidua 
widow; see -AGE.] The condition of widow- 
hood, viduity; widows collectively. 

Vidual (vidiwál, a. 1550. [- late L. 
vidualis, f. vidua widow; see -AL' I.] Of or 
belonging to, befitting, a widow or widow- 
hood; widowed. 

Viduity (vidiziti. late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
viduilé or L. viduitas, -tat-, f. vidua widow; 
see -ITY.] The state of being or remaining a 
widow; the time during which a woman is a 
widow; widowhood. 

TVie, sb. 1533. [Aphetic - Fr. envi increase 
of stake (in OFr., challenge, provocation), f. 
envier increase the stake; see ENVY v.*] 1. In 
card-playing: A challenge, venture, or bid; 
a sum staked on one's cards —1680, 2. A 
challenge to contest or rivalry; a display of 
rivalry or emulation; a contest or competi- 
tion —1674. 3. A challenge as to the accuracy 
of something; an objection or difficulty 
(rare) 1040. 

2. They..beganne a v., who should be first in 
shewing their alteration 1611. 

Vie (voi), v. 1565. [prob. aphetic f. ME. 
avie, envie; see ENVY v. 2] fl. intr. In card- 
playing: To make a ‘vie’; to hazard a sum on 
the strength of one's hand —1640. 12. trans. 
To hazard (a certain sum, etc.) on a hand of 
cards 1659. t3. To back (cards) for a certain 
sum; to declare oneself able to win (a game, 
etc.) 1655. 4. To display, advance, practise, 
ete., in competition or rivalry with another 
person or thing; to contend or strive with in 
respect of (something). Obs. or arch. 1570. 5. 
To match (one thing) with another by way of 
return, rivalry, or comparison. Now arch. 
1583. t6. To increase in number by addition 
or repetition 1633. 7. intr. To enter into or 
carry on rivalry; to be rivals or competitors; 
to compete for superiority in some respect 
1615. 

1. They v. and reuie till some ten shillings bee on 
the stake 1591. 4. One eye vied drops with the 
other 1660. 5. I will take your advice, and v. my 
state with others 1685. 6. Tam. Shr. II. i. 811. 7. 
Fruits that v. In slowing colours with the Tyrian 
dye Pork. They all vied in paying me every atten- 
tion 1806, 

Vielle (viel). 1768. (- Fr. vielle, OFr. 
viele; see VIOL'.] A musical instrument with 
four strings played by means of a small 
wheel; a hurdy-gurdy. 

Vienna (vieni) name of the capital of 
Austria used in various collocations, as V. 
caustic, = V. paste; V. paste, a paste made 
up of equal parts of caustic potash and 
quicklime. b. The distinctive name of a 
grade of wheatflour, and of certain forms of 
plain or fancy bread. 

Viennese (vie nz z, sb. and a. 1839. lf. 
prec. + -ESE.] A. sb. a. A native or inhabi- 
tant of Vienna; also collect. b. The variety of 
German spoken in Vienna. B. adj. Of or be- 
longing to Vienna; originating in Vienna 1839. 

View (viu), sb. late ME. I- AFr. vewe, 
vieue, OFr. véue (mod. vue), pa. ppl. sb. from 
véoir (mod. voir) see :— L. vidére see.) 1. 1. a. 
A formal inspection or survey of lands, tene- 
ments, or ground for some special purpose. 
Now rare or Obs. tb. A formal examination 
or inspection of something, made by a pro- 
perly appointed or qualified person; the 
charge or office of inspecting something 
21827. fe. A review (of troops, etc.) —1721. 
2. gen. An examination, inspection, or survey 
1568. 3. The exercise of the faculty of sight; 
the faculty or power of vision; the possi- 
bility or opportunity of seeing something 
1573. b. Range of sight or vision 1591. 4. An 
act of looking or beholding; a sight, look, or 
glance 1581. 5. The sight or vision of some- 
thing 1588. b. = VIEW-HALLOO 1825. +6. 
Visual appearance or aspect —1812. 7, ta. 
Hunting. The footprints of a buck or fallow- 
deer 1679. b. A sight or prospect of some 
landscape or extended scene; an extent or 
area covered by the eye from one point 1606. 


VIEWLESS 


c. A drawing, painting, print, etc. represent- 
ing a landscape or other prospect 1700. 

1. b. V. of frank-pledge: see FRANK-PLEDGE. 2. 
Surveying Nature with too nice a v. DRYDEN. 3, 
Tom was already lost to v. 1852. b. Somewhere, 
out of human v., Whate'er thy hands are set to do 
Is wrought TENNYSON. 4. The first v. would dis- 
please many 1581. 5. Pisa's Mount, that inter. 
cepts the v. Of Lucea GRAY. b. From a find to a 
check, from a check to a v., From a v. to a death 
in the morning c1825. 6. A happy rural seat of 
various v. MILT. 7. b. From the flat roof of the 
church we had a delightful v. of the village 1808, 
c. A photographist preparing to take a v. of the 
castle 1854. 

II. 1. Mental contemplation or vision; ob- 
servation, notice 1440. b. A single 
templation or attention to a subject 1570. 2. 
A particular manner or way of considering or 
regarding a matteror question; a conception, 
opinion, or theory formed by reflection or 
study 1573. b. An aspect or light in which 
something is regarded or considered 1713. c. 
pl. Opinions, ideas, or theories of an indi- 
vidual or speculative character held or ad- 
vanced with regard to some subject 1769. 3, 
A survey; a general or summary account 
1604. 4. An aim or intention; à design or 
plan; an object or purpose 1034. 5. A pros- 
pect, anticipation, expectation, or outlook 
1719. 

1. But I hate to have my secrets laid open to 
everybodie's v. 1642. Point of v. e POINT ab. 1 
2. Let us take the most impartial V. we can 1079. 
c. Nor did his political views and maxime seem less 
strange 1769. 3. It may not be amiss to give the 
reader the whole argument here in one v. 1729. 
4. I have told you my views for Jemima 1831. 5. 
I entertain no v. of any emolument whatever 
from the present publication 1827. y 

Phrases. tAt, to the v. (in hawking or hunting): 
By sight. In (..) v.: a. Zn (the) v. of, in the sight 
of, 80 as to be seen also, within sight of, near 
enough to see. b. Zn v., in sight; also (b) in con- 
templation or notice, under attention; (e) as an 
end or object aimed at. c. In v. of, (a) in prospect 
or anticipation of, with a view to: (b) in considera- 
tion or regard of, on account of, On (,.) v.: a. On 
or upon (the) v. of, on ocular inspection or per- 
ception of, spec. by way of inquest. b. On v., on 
exhibition, open to general or public inspection. 
With (..) v.: a. With the (or a) v. of, with the 
object or design of (doing something). b. With 
a v. to, (a) with the aim or object of attaining, 
effecting, or accomplishing something; (b) with 
regard to; (c) in view of, c. With this (or that) v., 
with this intention or aim, for this purpose. 4% 
take a v. of, to take a look at, to make an examina- 
tion or survey of. To take the long v., to provide 
for the future. 

Comb,: v.-Hnder, an attachment to a camera by 
which it is more readily adjusted to photograph a 
particular view. 

View (vit), v. 1523. (f. prec.] I. trans. To 
inspect or examine in a formal or official 
manner; to survey carefully or professionally; 
fto review (troops). tb. spec. To inspect or 
examine (records, accounts, ete.) by way of 
check or control —1647. tc. To survey or ex- 
plore (a country, coast, etc.) 1790. 2. To look 
at (something) more or less attentively; to 
scrutinize; to observe closely 1548. b. To see 
or behold; to catch sight of 1586. C. Hunt- 
ing. With away: To see (a fox) break cover; 
to give notice of (the fox as doing 80) by 
hallooing 1853. 3. To survey mentally; to 
consider 1591. b. To regard or consider in à 
AC. light p ; ime ue 

. The Surgeon,..having viewed the w pe 
ordered his Patient instantly to bed FIELDING; 
2. Looke where she comes: Æneas, viewe her we 
1593. b. The fox was viewed several times by the 
horsemen 1810. 3. Bede viewed the world on ly 
from the retirement of his cell 1845. b. A th 
manner of viewing mixed governments 1832. 
Viewer (viu late ME. [f. VIEW v. * 
-ER'.] 1. One who views. 2. A person ap- 
pointed to examine or inspect Sanne 
either on a special occasion or permanent! y; 
in later use esp. an inspector or examiner o 
goods supplied by contract; fspec. in Law, 
one appointed “by a court to inspect d 
place, property, etc., and report upon it. late 
ME. 


View-halloo (vin hal“) 1761, (f., VIEW 
sb + HaLLoo.] The shout given by à hunts- 
man on seeing a fox break cover. pa 

Viewless (villes, a. 1603. [f. VIEW : a 
or v. + LESS.) 1, That cannot be perceived 
by the eye; incapable of being seen; in 
visible. Orig. and chiefly poet. 2. Devoid of 
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a view or prospect 1840, 3. Having no views 
or opinions 1885. € 

1. To be imprison'd in the viewlesse windes 
SHAKS. Hence View-lessly adv. invisibly. 

View--point, viewpoint. 1856. [T. VIEW 
sb.) A point of view. 

Viewy (viii), a. 1848. [f. VIEW sb. + -Y'.] 
Given to adopting speculative views on par- 
ticular subjects; inclined to be unpractical 
or visionary. 2. slang. Attractive in appear- 
ance; showy 1851. 

1. I doubt whether the public care much about v. 
books 1883. 2. Odds and ends of the ham, such as 
isn’t quite v. enough for the public 1851. Hence 
Vie winess. 

Vigesimal (voi-, vidse'simál), a. 1656. [f. 
L. vigesimus, var. of vicesimus, f. viceni 
distrib. of viginti twenty; see -AL! I.] Of or 
pertaining to twenty; based on the number 
twenty. 

Vige'simo-qua-rto. 
FOURMO. 

Vigia (vi-dsii). 1807. [- Pg. vigia look- 
out, f. vigiar - L. vigilare watch (see next).] 
A warning on a sea chart to denote some 
hidden danger. 

Vigil (vi-dsil). ME. (- (O)Fr. vigile — L. 
vigilia watch, watehfulness, f. vigil awake, 
alert, rel. to vigére be vigorous or lively.] 
1. Eccl. The eve of a festival or holy day, esp. 
as an occasion of religious observance. b. 
A devotional watching, esp. the watch kept 
on the eve of a festival or holy day; for- 
merly, a nocturnal service or devotion. 
Chiefly in pl. late ME. c. pl. Prayers said or 
sung at a nocturnal service, spec. for the 
dead. arch. 1483. +2. One or other of the 
four watches into which the Romans divided 
the night 1650. 3. An occasion or period of 
keeping awake for some special reason or 
purpose 1711. b. Without article: Watching, 
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watch 1816. state or period of wakeful- 
ness or inability to sleep. Somewhat rare. 
poet. 1747. 


1. He that shall see this day, and liue old age, 
Will yeerely on the V. feast his neighbours, And 
An to morrow is Saint Crispian SHAKS. b. The 
solemnity of the Easter v. 1896. Phr. To keep (a) 
v. or vigils. 3. His delicate frame worn out by the 
labours and vigils of many months MACAULAY. 
b. Hermas and the twelve virgins keep v. by the 
tower 1892. 

Vigilance (vi-dsilins). 1570. - Fr. vigilance 
or L. vigilantia, f. as next; see -ANCE.] I. The 
quality or character of being vigilant; alert- 
ness or closeness of observation. tb. A 
guard or watch. Mir. 2, The state of being 
awake; spec. in Path., abnormal wakefulness, 
inability to sleep, insomnia 1748. 

1. What constant v. it requires to preserve the 
public health in a large city 1875. b. In at this 
Gate none pass The v. here plac't MILT. 

attrib.: v. committee U.S., a self-appointed com- 
mittee for the maintenance of justice and order in 
an imperfectly organized community; hence v. 
man, work. 

fVigilancy. 1537. ( L. vigilantia, f. as 
next: see -ANCY.] = prec. 1767. 

Vigilant (vi-dsilánt), 1480. [- L. vigi- 
lans, -ant-, pr. pple. of vigilare keep awake, 
f. vigil; see VIGIL, -aNT.] 1. Wakeful and 
Watchful; keeping steadily on the alert. 2. 
55 attention, etc.: Characterized by vigilance 


1. Be sober, be v. 1 Pet. 5:8. Disperse then to 
Your posts: be firm and v. BYRoN. 2 They kepta 
M eye. upon every height where a scout might 

© posted 1836. Hence Vi-gilant-ly adv., }-ness- 

Vigilante (vidgila-nte). 1865. [= Sp. 
vigilante = Viarawr.] U.S. A member of a 
Vigilance committee. 

lVigneron  (vin'oron). 1456.  [(O)Fr. 
vigneron, t. vigne VINE, with intercalated r.] 
One who cultivates grape-vines; a wine- 
grower. 

(Qignette (vinvot, vinet), sb. 1781. [= 
ue vignette, dim. of vigne VINE; see -ETTE, 
id - VINET.) I. An ornamental or decora- 
Dus une usu. of relatively smallsize, on a 
is Space in a book or among printed mat- 
Hes 885 at the beginning or end of a chapter 
illust ler division; spec. any embellishment, 
11 5 ration, or pieture unenclosed in a bor- 
Er or having the edges shading off into the 
ane ed Paper; the head-piece or tail- 
15 of a book or article. b. An ornamental 

sign, drawing, or picture in a manuscript 
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or written document 1830. 2. A photographic 
portrait, showing only the head or the head 
and shoulders, with the edges of the print 
shading off into the background 1862. 

Vignette (vinye't, vine t) v. 1853. [f. prec.] 
trans. To make a vignette of; spec. in Photogr., 
to produce (a picture or portrait) in the style 
of a vignette by softening away or shading 
om the edges, leaving only the central por- 

Aon. 

Vigogne (vigon). 1660. [Fr. rigogne — Sp. 

cuña.) 1. = VIOURA 1. 2. Vicuña-cloth 
1870. 3. V. yarn, a mixture of vicuña wool, or 
other fine wool, and cotton 1885. 

Vigonia (vigor mia). 1763. [Latinized form 
of prec.] — prec. 1, 2. 

Vigorous (vigóros, a. ME. [- OFr. 
vigorous (mod. vigoureux) med. L. vigorosus, 
f. L. vigor; see next, -ous.] 1. Of persons or 
animals: Strong and active in body; robust 
in health or constitution. So of the body or 
its parts, health, etc. b. Of plants, etc.: 
Growing strongly and freely 1706. c. Marked 
by, requiring or involving physical strength 
or activity 1697. 2. Full of or characterized 
by vigour or active force; powerful, strong 
1548. b. Of language, etc. : Energetic, forcible, 
powerful 1821. 3. Of actions, measures, ete. : 
Characterized by, attended, carried out, 
or enforced with vigour or energy 1599. b. 
Of persons, etc.: Acting, or prepared to act, 
with vigour 1638. 

1. Men are Conservatives when they are least v., 
or when they are most luxurious EMERSON. The 
v. pulse, and undimmed eye 1870. b. Some 
Trees are weak, others strong and v. 1700. c. The 
keenness of youth's v. day 1836. 2. Elaterium is a 
v. Purge 1728. The air was dark and heavy, for 
want of that v. heat which clears..it 1770. 
Where the opportunities of v. intellectual exer- 
cise were frequent MACAULAY. b. A copious 
fount of v. English 1864. 3. A v. defence 1777. 
b. An able, V., and well-informed statesman 
BURKE. Hence Vi'gorous-ly adv., -ness. 

Vigour (vigor). Also (U.S.) vigor. late 
ME. - OFr. vigour (mod. vigueur) — L. vigor, 
vigür- liveliness, activity, f. vigére be lively, 
flourish; see -OR 1, -0UR.] 1. Active physical 
strength as an attribute or quality of living 
things; active force or power; activity or 
energy of body or constitution. 2, Mental or 
moral strength, force, or energy; activity, 
animation, or livelíness of the mind or the 
faculties 1587. 3. Active force or strength as 
an attribute of things, natural agencies, con- 
ditions, or qualities; intensity of effect or 
operation 1445. +4. Legal or binding force; 
validity. In v., in force or operation. —1678. 
5. Strong or energetic action esp. in adminis- 
tration or government; the power, exercise, 
or use of this, esp. as possessed by or as an 
attribute of a ruler or governor. (Freq. im- 
plying some degree of severity or rigour.) 
1618. 6. The condition or state of greatest 
strength or activity, esp. in the life of a man; 
spec. in Med., the height or acme of a 
disease 1563. 

1. The sinnowy v. of the trauailer SHAKS. Inorder 
to. maintain a sufficient d: of v. in the vines 
1842, 2. The mind retains its utmost v. to forty- 
nine 1823. 3. My bones beares witnesse, That 
since haue felt the vigor of his rage SHAKs. The 
whole picture is wanting in v. and contrast 1873. 
4. The Five Mile Act and the Conventicle Act 
were in full v. MACAULAY. 5. The Star Chamber. 
was invested with a v. beyond the laws 1830. 6. 
He was then in the V. of his years 1697. 

Viking (vei kin, vikin). Also vikingr, 
wi(c)king. 1807. - ON. (Icel.) vikingr (X), 
commonly held to be f. vik creek, inlet + 
-ingr -ING*, as if ‘frequenter of inlets of the 
sea’; but the existence of the word in Anglo- 
Frisian (OE. vir) suggests that it origi- 
nated in that linguistic area, in which case it 
was prob. f. OE. wic, OF ris. wik (see WICK*), 
in the sense of ‘camp’, the formation of 
temporary encampments being a prominent 
feature of viking raids.] Hist. One of those 
Scandinavian adventurers who practised 
piracy at sea, and committed depredations 
on land, in northern and western Europe from 
the 8th to the 11th c.; occas. gen., a warlike 
pirate or sea-rover. 

A fleet of vikings from Norway ravaged the 
western coasts 1848. 

jVilayet (vila-yet). 1869. [Turk. vilâyet — 
Arab. wiláya district, dominion, Cf. VALL] 
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A province of the Turkish empire ruled by a 
vali or governor-general. 

Vild (vəild), a. Obs. exc. arch. or dial. 1500. 
[Variant of VILE a., with excrescent d.] = 
ViLE a. Hence Vi-ldly adv. 

Vile (vail), a. and adv. ME. I- (O)Fr. vil 
masc., vile fem. i= L. vilis of low value or 
price, cheap, common, mean, base.] A. adj. 
1. Of actions, conduct, character, etc.: 
Despicable on moral grounds: characterized 
by baseness or depravity. b. Of epithets, 
etc.; Implying (moral) baseness or depravity 
1560. 2. Of persons: Of a base or despicable 
character; morally depraved or degraded 
ME. 3. Physically repulsive, esp. through 
filth or corruption; horrid, disgusting ME. 
b. Of clothes, etc.: Mean, wretched 1526. 4. 
Of conditions, situations, treatment, etc.: 
Base or degrading in character or effect; 
ignominious ME. 5. Of little worth or 
account; mean or paltry in respect of value; 
held in no esteem. Also absol. ME. tb. 
Cheap, low (in price) 1601. 6. Of poor or 
bad quality; wretchedly bad or inferior ME. 
b. Used as an intensive emphasizing some 
bad quality or condition; also collog. trivially 
(cf. foul). late ME. 

1. Let their v. thoughts the thinckers ruine be 
SIDNEY. b. The vilest epithet in the English lan- 
guage 1868. 2. A victim to the snare, That v. 
attorneys for the weak prepare CRABBE. 3. My v. 
body I bequeath to the dust 1637. b. A poore 
man in vyle raiment TINDALE Jas. 2:2. 4. He 
had been a slave, in the vilest of all positions 1879. 
Phr. Durance v.: see DURANCE 5. 5. The vilest 
and commonest stones 1677. A clamorous v. 
plebeian Pork. 6. A V. compound. called Olla 
podrida 1841, 

B. adv. = VILELY adv. Now only in combs, 
ME. Hence Vi-le-ly adv., -ness. 

fViliaco. 1593. [- It. vigliaco, f. L. vilis 
Vun a.] A vile or contemptible person —1051. 

Vilification (vislifiké-fon). 1653. [= Fr. 
Teilification (XV) or med. L. vilificatio, n, 
f. L. vilis; see VILE, -FICATION.] The action 
of vilifying by means of abusive language; 
reviling; an instance of this. 

Vilify (vi-lifoi), v. 1450. [- late L. vilificare 
(Jerome), f. L. vilis; see VILE, -FY.] 1. (rans. 
To lower or lessen in worth or value; to re- 
duce to a lower standing or level. Also refl. 
Now rare or Obs. tb. To make morally vile; 
to degrade; also, to defile or dirty —1781. 
fc. To bring disgrace or dishonour upon 
—1749. 2. [To depreciate or disparage in dis. 
course; to defame or traduce; to speak evil 
of 1586. +3. To regard as worthless or of little 
value; to contemn or despise —1671. 

1. b. Thir Makers Image. then Forsook them, 
when themselves they villifi'd To serve un- 

vern'd appetite MILT. 2. Mother-in-Lawes, 

'oets much Vilifie 1659. Hence Vi-lifier, a de- 
famer or abuser, 

Vilipend (vilipend), v. 1470. [- (O) Fr. 
vilipender or L. vilipendere, f. vilis VILE + 
pendere consider.) 1. trans. To rate or regard 
as being of little value or consequence; to 
contemn or despise; to treat slightingly. 2. 
To abuse or vilify 1529. 

2. Even Dryden, who speaks with proper respect 
of Corneille, vilipends Racine 1806. Hence 
fVilipendency, the expression of disparage- 
ment or contempt (rare) 

Vility (vai-liti). Obs. exc. arch. late ME. 
[7 L. vilitas, f. vilis VILE; see -ITY.] 1. Vile- 
ness of character or conduct; moral baseness. 
12. Meanness or lowliness of condition —1090. 
tb, Cheapness —1074. 

Vill (vil). 1596. [- AFr. vill = OFr. vile, 
ville farm, country house, etc. (mod. ville 
town) -L. villa; see next.] I. Law and Hist. 
A territorial unit or division under the feudal 
system, consisting of a number of houses or 
buildings with their adjacent lands, more or 
less contiguous and having a common or- 
ganization; corresponding to the Anglo- 
Saxon tithing and to the modern township 
or civil parish. 2. poet. A village 1700. 

1. Any Parish, Township, Vill, or Extraparochial 
Place 1721. 2. Parochial Priests were fix'd in ev'ry 
Vill 1700. 

Villa (vilà). 1611. [Partly — L. villa coun- 
try house, farm; partly — It. villa from the 
same source.) orig. A country mansion or 
residence, together with a farm, farm-build- 
ings, or other houses attached, built or 
occupied by a person of some position and 
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wealth; a country seat or estate; later, a 
residence in the country or in the neigh- 
bourhood of a town, usu. standing in its own 
grounds. b. Hence, any residence of a 
superior type, in the suburbs of a town orin a 
residential district, such as is occupied by a 
person of the middle-class; also, any small 
better-class dwelling house, usu. one which 
is detached or semi-detached 1755. Hence 
Vi lladom, the world of villas; suburban 
villas or their residents collectively. 

Village (viléds) sb. late ME. (- (O)Fr. 
village, collective deriv. of L. villa; sce prec., 
-AGE.] 1. A collection of dwelling-houses and 
other buildings, larger than a hamlet and 
smaller than a town, or having à simpler or- 
ganization and administration than the 
latter. Sometimes applied joc. to a large 
town or city. b. U.S. A minor municipality 
with limited corporate powers 1888. 2. The 
inhabitants or residents of a village; the vil- 
lagers 1529. 3. transf. A small group or 
cluster of the burrows of prairie-dogs 1808. 

1. A wall'd Towne is more worthier then a v. 
SHAKS, Birmingham is called *the hardware vil- 
lage’ 1874, Hence Vi-llage v. intr, to settle down 
toavilleggiatura, Villager, one who livesina v.; 
now usu., a working-class inhabitant of a v. 
Vi-llagery, villages collectively. ` 

Villain (vilən), sb. [ME. vilein, vilain 
= OFr, vilein, vilain (mod. vilain; also adj. 
ugly, vile, low) :- Rom *villanus (med.L. 
villanus villein in Domesday Book), f. L. 
VIII.] I. orig. A low-born, base-minded 
rustic; a man of ignoble ideas or instincts; 
in later use, an unprincipled or depraved 
scoundrel; a man naturally disposed to base 
or criminal actions, or deeply involved in the 
commission of disgraceful crimes. b. Used 
playfully. Also applied to a woman 1590, 
€. (Usu. with the.) That character in à play, 
novel, etc., whose evil motives or actions 
form an important element in the plot 1822. 
2. A person or animal of a troublesome 
character in some respect. Const. (o with inf. 
1895. 

1. Now knocke when I bid you: sirrah villaine 
BHAKS. There were two 5 8 Villains among 
them DE Fox. b. Ile fetch her; it is the prettiest 
villaine SHAKS. I shall telegraph to the young v. 
1908. c. Arnulf, as usual, appears as the v. of the 
piece 1867. Hence Vi-llainess, a female v. 

Villain (vi-lon), a. Now rare. ME. [= OFr. 
vilein, vilain; see prec. tl. Boorish, 
clownish. -late ME. 2. Base in character or 
disposition; given to committing vile or 
criminal acts ME, 3. Partaking of the nature 
of villainy ME. 4. Low or mean in respect of 
birth or position 1483. 

2. Where gloomily retired The v. spiderlives, cun- 
ning and flerce THOMSON. 3. Narrowness or spite, 
Or v. fancy fleeting by TENNYSON. 

illain: see VILLEIN. 

Villainize (vi-lànoiz), v. 1623. (f. VILLAIN 
8b, + Ek.] I. trans. To pender villainous; to 
debase or degrade, 2. To treat or revile as a 
villain 1857. 

Villainous (vi-lonos), a. late ME. [f. VII- 
LAIN Sb. + -OUS, in XVI repl. VILLAIN a. and 
villains adj. (XIV-XVI). In earliest use ‘chur- 
lish, ill-bred' (xiv) — Fr. vileneus.] 1. Of 
persons: Having the character or disposition 
of a villain: infamously depraved or wicked; 
vilely criminal 1550. 2. Of actions: Of the 
nature of villainy; marked by depravity or 
vileness of conduct. late ME. b. Of looks, 
ete.: Indicative of villainy 1828. 3. Of words, 
etc.: Pertaining to or characteristic of a 
villain 1470. 4. Shameful, atrocious, 
horrible ~1616. 5. Extremely bad or objec- 
tionable; atrocious, detestable 1596. 6. Low 
or base in respect of social position; servile 
—1766. 

1. There is nothing but Roguery to be found in 
Villanous man SHAKS. 2. A Vilanous and shame- 
full act 1573. b. A most sinister and v. squint 
DICKENS. 3. A v., low oath STEVENSON. 4. Phr. 
TV. judgement, a sentence of extreme severity 
passed on one found guilty of conspiracy or other 

rave offence. 5. Thou art ugly and old, And a v. 

cold ADDISON. The weather was v. 1884. 
Hence Vi-llainous-ly adv., -ness. 

Villainy (viláni) M. [= (O)Fr. vilenie 
(med.L. vilania, -enia); see VILLAIN sb., -Y*. 
Until xix villany was the more prevalent 
spelling. 1. Action or conduct befitting, 
characteristic or typical of, a villain; evil or 
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wrongdoing of a foul, infamous, or shameful 
nature; extreme wickedness on the part of a 
person in dealing with others. b. With a and 
pl.: An instance or case of this. late ME. 12. 
Ill-usage, indignity, insult —1590. 13. Dis- 
grace, dishonour; ignominy; discredit —1594. 
14. Lack of courtesy or politeness; incivility, 
rudeness; boorishness —1694. 15. The condi- 
tion or state of a villein; bondage, servitude; 
hence, moral degradation —1543. 

1. Age's firm, cold, subtle v. SHELLEY. b. Rob- 
beries and all manner of Villanies 1691. 2. To see 
villanie offered him, and to holde his peace 1590. 

Phrases. t To say or speak (a, no, etc.) v., to speak 
(no) evil, to use (refrain from) low, obscene, or 
opprobrious language. f To speak v. of, to defame 
(a person). So twords of v. 

Villakin (vilükin). 1730. [f. VILLA + 
-KIN.] A little villa; a villa-residence. 
Chiefly familiar or joc. 

I am every day building villakins and have 
given over that of castles GAY. 

Villan (vilàn). Hist. 1552. [- mad. L.. 
villanus villager, f. L. villa VILLA.] A villein; 
an occupier of land in the feudal vill. 

Villanella (vilane la). Pl. -elle. 1597. 
[It., fem. of villanello rural, rustic, f. villano; 
Bee VILLAIN sb. and a.] An unaccompanied 
part-song, of light rustic character. 

Villanelle (viláne-l). 1586. [— Fr. vilanelle 
— It. villanella; see prec.] fl. = prec. 1085. 
2. A poem of fixed form, usu. of a pastoral or 
lyric nature, consisting normally of five three- 
lined stanzas and a final quatrain, with only 
two rhymes throughout 1877. 

2. A dainty thing's the V. Sly, musical, a jewel in 
rhyme HENLEY. 

Villarsite (vild-azoit). 1846. [~ Fr. villarsite, 
f. name of D. Villars (1745-1814), a French 
botanist; see -ITE' 2 b.] Min. A hydrous sili- 
cate of magnesium occurring massive or in 
rounded grains at Traversella, Piedmont. 

Villatic (vile-tik), a. 1671. l- L. villaticus, 
f. villa VILLA; see -ATIC.] Of or pertaining to 
à villa or villas or to the inhabitants; esp. 
rural, rustic. 

The perched roosts, And nests in order rang'd Of 
tame v. Fowl MILT. 

Villeggiatura (viledz'ătů ră). 1742. [It., 
t. villeggiare live at a villa or in the coun- 
try, f. villa VILLA.) Residence at a country 
villa or in the country; a holiday spent in 
this way. 

Lord Byron is in v., near Leghorn SHELLEY. 

Villein (vi-lén). Now Hist. Also villain. 
ME. [var. sp. of VILLAIN sb.] One of the 
class of serfs in the feudal system; spec. a 
peasant occupier or cultivator entirely sub- 
ject to a lord (v. in gross GROSS sh.“ 2 e.) or 
attached to a manor (v. regardant REGARDANT 
a. 1.); a tenant in villeinage; also applied to a 
person regarded as holding a similar position 
in other communities; a bondsman. tHence 
formerly in general use, à peasant, country 
labourer, or low-born rustic. 

The villain was not a slave, but a freeman minus 
the very important rights of his lord 1876. 

attrib.: v. service, service which a villein was 
bound to render to his lord as a condition of hold- 
ing his land: -socage, socage or tenure by v. ser- 
vice. 

Villeinage (vilénéd3). ME. I- AFr., OFr. 
vilenage, med.L. villenagium; see prec., 
-AGE.] l. The tenure by which a feudal vil- 
lein held or occupied his land; tenure of 
lands by bond-service rendered to the lord 
or superior. Also called tenure in v. 2. The 
state or condition of a feudal villein; com- 
plete subjection, bondage, serfdom, servi- 
tude 1531, 

1. Copy-holders is but a new Name, for ancient; 
they were called Tenants in villenage 1672. 2 

luced to the terms of the Peasants of France, 
of v. and slavery MILT. fig. As if sin were con- 
Bde ina perpetual v.. never to be manumitted 

Villiform (vi-liféim), a. 1849. [f. VILLUS + 
-FORM.] Zool. Of the teeth of certain fishes: 
Having the form of villi; so numerous, 
slender, and closely set as to resemble the pile 
of velvet. 

Villose (vilo"s) a. 1727. [f. L. villosus 
hairy, rough, f. villus VILLUS; see -OsE!.] 
Bot. and Ent. — VILLOUS a. 

Villosity (vilositi). 1777. f. prec. + Arx; 
see -osITY.] 1. Bot., Zool., etc. The condition 
or fact of being villose or villous. 2. a. A 
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villous formation or surface. b. A villus, 
1828. 

Villous (vilos), d. late ME. [- L. villosus; 
Bee VILLOSE, -0US.] 1. Anat. Covered with 
numerous thick-set slender projections re- 
sembling short hairs. 2. Of the nature of 
villi 1664. 3. Bot. Of parts of plants: Thickly 


covered with long soft hairs 1706. Hence 
Vi-llously adv, 
Villus (vi-lds). Pl. villi (vile). 1704, 


[L., tuft of hair, shaggy hair.] 1. Bot. A long, 
Blender, soft hair. 2. Anat. A slender hair- 
like process or minute projection forming 
one of a number closely set upon a surface 
1728. 

Vim (vim). orig. U.S. 1850. [usu. sup- 
posed to be — L. vim, acc. of vis strength, 
energy; but it is poss. a symbolic formation. ] 
Force or vigour, energy, ‘go’. 

Vimineous (vimi-nies), a. Now rare. 1057. 
If. L. vimineus, f. vimen, vimin- osier; see 
-EOUS.] 1. Made of pliable twigs or wicker- 
work. 2. Bot. Producing long, flexible shoots 
or twigs 1664. 

Vina (vi-nà). 1796. [Skr. and Hindi vind.] 
An Indian musical instrument consisting of a 
fretted fingerboard, to which seven strings 
fitted with pegs are attached, with a gourd at 
each end; an Indian lyre. 

Vinaceous (voiné'-Jos), a. 1688. [f. L. 
vinaceus, f. vinum wine; see -ACKOUS.) Of the 
reddish colour of wine; wine-coloured. Also 
ellipt. or as sb. 

Vinaigrette (viné'gre't). 1098. [Fr. f. 
vinaigre VINEGAR sb.; see -ETTE.] I. A small 
two-wheeled carriage drawn or pushed by 
hand, formerly in use in France. Now Híst. 
2. A small ornamental bottle or box usu. 
containing a sponge charged with some aro- 
matic or pungent salts; a smelling-bottle 
1811. 

Vinal (vei- mah), a. Now rare. 1658. [f. L. 
vinum + -AL' 1.] Produced by or originating 
in wine. 

Vincentian (vinse-nfün), sb. and a.’ 1864. 
If. Vincent (see def.) + -IAN.] A. sb. A mem- 
ber of the Congregation of the Priests of the 
Mission founded by St. Vincent de Paul 
(1576-1660). B. adj. Of or pertaining to this. 

Vincentian (vinse-nfin), a.“ 1875. lf. 
Vincent (see def.) + -IAN.] Originating or 
associated with St. Vincent of Lerins (died 
€ 450 A.D.). 

The meaning of 'Semper' in the Vincentian 
Canon [viz. quod ubique, quod semper, quod 
omnibus creditum est) LIDDON. s 

Vincible (vimsIb', a. 1548. [- L. vinci- 
bilis, f. vincere overcome; see -IBLE. Cf. Fr. 
tvincible.] 1. Of persons: That may be over- 
come or vanquished ; susceptible of defeat or 
overthrow. 2. Of material or immaterial 
things, obstacles, argumenta, etc.: That may 
be overcome; conquerable, surmountable 
1508. 

1. He not bent v. in spirit, .drew his sword 
1630. 2. Nought is so hard but v. by paines FUL- 
LER. V. ignorance, an ignorance the means of 
overcoming which are possessed by the ignorant 
person himself. Hence Vincibi-lity, Vi-ncible- 
ness. Vl. neibiy adv. 

Vinculum (vimkiilóm). Pl. vincula. 
1078. [L., f. vincire bind; see -ULE.] 1. A 
bond of union; a tie. Usu. fig. 2. Math. A 
straight line drawn over two or more terms, 
denoting that these are to be considered as 
subject to the same operations of multiplica- 
tion, division, etc., by another term 1710. 3. 
Anat. A ligament or frenum 1859. 

Vindemiate (vindi-mie't), v. 1004. [= 
vindemiat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. vindemiare, 
f. vindemia vintage; see -ATE*.] intr. To 
gather ripe fruit, esp. grapes (rare). 50 
Vindemia-tion, the gathering of grapes or 
other fruit 1609. 

\\Vindemiatrix (vindimié^triks. — 1704. 
(med. or mod. L. fem. of vindemiator vintager, 
star in Virgo, f. L. vindemiare; see prece 
-TRIX.] A bright fixed star in the constella- 
tion Virgo. 

Vindicable (vi-ndikaib’l), a. 1647. It. 
VINDICATE + -ABLE.] Capable of being vindi- 
cated, justified, or maintained a 

Vindicate (vi-ndike't), v. 1623. [- vindicat", 
pa. ppl. stem of L. vindicare claim, set free, 
punish, avenge, f. vindez, vindic- claimant, 
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avenger; see - AR.] fl. trans. To avenge or 
revenge (a person, cause, wrong, eto.) —1713. 
+b. To punish 1770. 12. To make or set free; 
to deliver or rescue. Usu. const. from. 1761. 
3. To clear from censure, criticism, suspicion, 
or doubt, by means of demonstration; to 
justify or uphold by evidence or argument 
1635. b. To provide justification for (some- 
thing); to justify by facts or results 1702. 4, 
To assert, maintain, or make good by one’s 
action, esp. in one’s own interest; to defend 
against encroachment or interference 1650. 
5. To claim as properly belonging to oneself or 
another; to assert or establish possession of 
(something) for oneself or another 1680. b. 
Without const.: To claim for oneself or as 
one’s rightful property; spec. in Law 1725. 

1. But Cupid, full of mischief, longs To v. his 
mother’s wrongs SWIFT. b. Because our griev- 
ances are. not- those which we bore from the 
Tudors, or vindicated on the Stuarts BURKE. 3. 
The design of this treatise is not to v. the charac- 
ter of God 1730. I must v. Sterne from a charge of 
plagiarism 1798. b. What have I ever shewn to v. 
this presumption of yours? FARQUHAR. 4. Arise 
and v. Thy Glory, free thy people from thir yoke 
Mim, 5. Though Christ's Appeal to the 110th 
vindicates that Psalm to David 1737. b. Is thine 
alone the seed that strews the plain? The birds 
of heav’n shall v. their grain. POPE. 

Vindication (vindiké'-fon). 1484. [- OFr. 
(now dial.) vindication vengeance or L. 
vindicatio, On-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] Tfl. 
The action of avenging or revenging —1690. 
2. The action of vindicating against censure, 
calumny, etc.; justification by proof or 
explanation 1647. b. A justifying fact or 
circumstance 1846. 3. The action of asserting 
or maintaining 1871. 

2. Leave the v. of your character to your children 
1825. Phr. Im v. of. 3. The bulk of the members 
7 Eliot in his last v. of English liberty 


Vindicative (vindike'tiv, vindi-kitiv), a. 
1521. [= (O)Fr. vindicatif, ve or med.L. 
vindicativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] fl. = 
VINDICTIVE a. 1. —1734. 2. = VINDIOTIVE a. 2. 
Now rare. 1610. 3. Serving to vindicate by 
defence or assertion 1660. 

1. They discerned not between a zealous and a v. 
spirit DONNE. 2. They will find it ill striving 
Mist the Stream and Current of V. Justice 1679. 

ence Vindicativeness, vindictiveness. 

Vindicator (vi-ndiké'tes). 1566. (- late 
(eccl) L. vindicator, f. as prog.; see -OR 2.] 
One who vindicates. Hence Vi-ndicatress. 

Vindicatory (vi-ndiketori), a. 1047. [t. 
VINDICATE v. + -OnY*.] 1. Serving to vindi- 
cato; justificatory, defensive. 2. Avenging; 
Punitive; retributive 1655. 

The afflictions of Job were no v. punishments 
to take vengeance of his sins 1655. Hence Vi'ndi- 
Catorily ado. in a v. manner. 

Vindictive (vindi-ktiv), a. 1616. [f. L. 
vindicta vengeance, revenge + -IVE.] 1. Of 
persons: Given to revenge; having a revenge- 
ful disposition. b. Of actions, qualities, etc. : 
Characterized by a desire for, or the exercise 
of, revenge 1627. 2, Involving retribution or 
Dunishment; punitive, retributive; avenging. 
Now rare. 1623. b. Of deities: Inflicting 
Punishment for wrongdoing 1703. 

a He is as v. as a demon 1875. b. When. vou 

ngage To meet high Heaven's v. Rage 1743. 2. 

le. debts we owe to thy v. justice 1711. V. 
ton Oe damages awarded not only as compensa- 
ihe den the plaintiff but also as a punishment to 

09 Sfendant. b. V. Jove prepares his Thunder 

- Hence Vindi-ctive-ly adv., -ness. 
10 e (voin), sb. ME. [- OFr. vine, (also 
E D vigne i= L. vinea vineyard, vine, 
Y st. use of fem. of vineus pertaining to 
de f. vinum Winn.) I. 1. The trailing or 

bing plant, Vitis vinifera, bearing the 
opes from which ordinary wine is made (= 
inge ES also gen., any plant of the 
pe ve Vitis. b. A single plant or tree of this 
5188 es or genus ME. c. A representation of a 
al Es in metal, embroidery, etc. late ME.; 

» an ornamental figure cut by a skater. 
e a. Applied to Christ, in renderings or 
s oes of John 15:1 and 5. ME. b. In allu- 
disti to Ps, 128:3. 1787. 3. Applied, with 
Vitis dune epithets, to some species of 
200 A distinct from the ordinary grape-vine, 
tef many plants of other genera which in 
EE petite: resemble this. late ME. 4. The 

of any trailing or climbing plant. Also 
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collect. without article. 1563. b. U.S. A trail- 
ing or climbing plant 1842. 

1. Then sayde the trees ynto the vyne: Come thou 
and be oure e COVERDALE Judg. 9:12. b. 
Raisins from the Grapes of Psythian Vines DRY- 
DEN. 2. a. That true V. whereof wee both spirit- 
ually and corporally are branches HOOKER. b. A 
wife, who bids fair to be a fruitful v. 1787. 3. 
Wild v., the fox-grape, Vitis labrusca (now rare 
or Obs.); also, one or other of several climbing or 
trailing plants, esp. bryony and traveller's joy. 

II. fl. A vineyard —1500. 2. A grape. Obs. 
or poet. late ME. 3. Rom. Antig. = VINEA 


8j 
Stalk of a Koi 


ft (in or into a. 
e a vine. 

[L.; see VINE sb.] 
A kind of protective shed or penthouse an- 


vine); intr. to develop tendrils 
Vinea (vi nia). 1601. 


ciently used in siege operations. 

Vineal (viniàl, a. rare. 1659. [- L. 
vinealis, f. vinea VINE sb.; see - AL I. ] Of or 
pertaining to vines or wine; living on vines; 
consisting of wine. 

Vime-dre:sser. 1560. (VINE sb.! One 
oceupied in the pruning, training, and culti- 
vation of vines. 

Vinegar (vinégia), sb. IME. vinegre = 
OFr. vyn egre (mod. vinaigre), repr. Rom. 
*vinum acrum (for L. acre) ‘sour wine'.] 1. 
A liquid (consisting of acetic acid in a dilute 
form) produced by the acetous fermentation 
of wine and some other alcoholic liquors or 
special compounds, and employed in the 
preparation of food (or as a relish to this), 
and in the arts, etc. b. With a and pl. A par- 
ticular kind or special preparation of vinegar 
1839. 2. fig. Speech, temper, etc. of a sour or 
acid character 1001. 

1, allus. Our desire is. not to pour Vinegar but 
Oyl into the Wounds 1656. 2. Heere’s the Chal- 
lenge..: I warrant there's v. and pepper in't 


SHAKS. 
attrib. and Comb., as v. bottle, -cruet; (= sour) v.- 


rib. 
faced adj. V. Bible, an edition printed by Baskett 


in 1717, 80 called from an error in the running 
title at St. Luke, chap. 20, where it reads 'the 
parable of the v.’, instead of ‘the parable of the 
vineyard’; v.~ a minute nematoid worm 
(Anguillula pon. breeding in v.; v. mother = 
vinegar-plant (b); -plant, (a) the Virginian 
sumach, Rhus typhina; (b) a mould which grows 
on the surface of liquids undergoing acetous 
fermentation; -tree, = v.-plant (a); -yard, a 
ard or open space in which v. casks are arranged. 
ence Vinegar v. (rans. to treat with v. in some 
way; to add or apply v. to; to restore by means 
of v. Vi-negary a. resembling v.; sour like v. 

Vinery (voi-nori). late ME. [In sense 1 — 
OFr. vignerie (med.L. vinarium); in sense 2 f. 
VINE + -ERY.] fl. A vineyard —1518. 2. A 
glass house or hot-house constructed for the 
eultivation of the grape-vine 1789. 3. Vines 
collectively 1883. 

fVinet. late ME. [- (O)Fr. vignelle; see 
VIGNETTE, which was readopted XVIII.] 1. 
A running or trailing ornament or design in 
imitation of the branches, leaves, or tendrils 
of the vine, employed in architecture or 
decorative work —1601. 2. = VIGNETTE sb. 1, 
1 b. -1637. 3. An ornamental title-page or 
thelike containing various symbolical designs 
or figures 1625. 

Vineyard (vi nyäad). ME. If. VINE sb. + 
Yarp sb.; superseding ME. winyard, OE. 
wingeard = OS. wingardo, OHG. wingart, 
ON. víngarór, Goth. weinagards.] A piece of 
ground in which grape-vines are cultivated; 
a plantation of vines. b. fig. A sphere of ac. 
tion or labour, esp. of an elevated or spiritual 
character. (See Matt. 20:1 and 21:28, 40.) 
late ME. 

b. The v. of methodism lies before you SMOL- 
LETT. Hence Vi-neyardist, one who engages in 
vine-growing. 
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lVingt-et-un (vent e on), vingt-un (vaent- 
6n). 1781. [Fr., ‘twenty-one’.] A round 
game of cards in which the object is to make 
the number of twenty-one or as near this as 
possible without exceeding it, by counting 
the pips on the cards, court-cards counting 
as ten, the ace one or eleven as the holder 
chooses. 

Vinic (voi-nik), a. 1835. [f. L. vinum wine 
+ A.] Chem. Obtained or derived from 
wine or alcohol. 

Viniculture (vyoi-ni-). 1871. [f. L. vinum 
wine + CULTURE.] The cultivation of grapes 
for the production of wine. Hence Vinicu‘l- 
tural a. 

Vinification (voimifiiké'-Jon). 1880. [f. as 
Drec.; see -FICATION.] The conversion of 
grape juice or the like into an alcoholic liquid 
by fermentation. 

Vino- (voi-no), used as comb. f. L. vinum 
wine, as in vino-acetous, -sulphureous, adjs. ; 
see -0-. 

Vinolent (voi nólént), a. late ME. -L. vino- 
lentus, f. vinum wine.] Addicted to drinking 
wine; tending to drunkenness. So Vi no- 
lence, Vi-nolency, drunkenness. rare. 

Vinose (voi-nd's), a. 1727. I- L. vínosus 
full or fond of wine; see -08E'.] = VINOUS a. 

Vinosity (veino'siti) 1024. [f. VINOUS + 
-Iry.] The quality or state of being vinous. 

Vinous (voi-nos), a. 1664. [f. L. vinum + 
ous. Cf. Fr. vineux.] 1. Of the nature of 
wine; having the qualities of wine; tasting or 
smelling like wine; made of or prepared with 
wine. 2. Pertaining to or characteristic of 
wine 1708. 3. Caused by or resulting from 
indulgence in wine 1776. b. Affected by the 
use of wine 1847, 4. Addicted to wine 1816. 
5. With names of colours: Like that of (red) 
wine; having a wine-coloured tinge 1834. 

1. So will the Liquor be V. in Smell 1694. 2. A v. 
and delicious Taste 1719. 3. I was seized with a 
v. inspiration 1874, b. Winking. .with a pair of 
v. eyes THACKERAY, 5. Cup. rough, vinous-brown 
1887. Hence Vi'nous-ly adv., -ness. 

Vint, sb. 1898. Also wint. [Russ.] A 
Russian card-game resembling auction 
bridge. 

Vint (vint), v. 1857. [Back-formation from 
VINTNER or VINTAGE.] trans. To make (wine 
or strong liquor), 

The best wine that ever was vinted TROLLOPR. 

Vintage (vi-ntéds), sb. 1450. lalt., by 
assoc. with VINTER, VINTNER, and assim. of 
the ending to -AGE, of late ME. vyndage, ven- 
dage ~ (O)Fr. vendange :- L. vindemia, f. 
vinum WINE + demere take away.] 1. The 
produce or yield of the vine, either as grapes 
or wine; the crop or yield of a vineyard or 
district in a single season. Now rare or Obs. 
b. poet. Wine, esp. of good or rare quality 
1604. c. Used with ref. to the age or year of a 
particular wine, usu. connoting one of good 
or outstanding quality; now spec. a wine 
made from the grape-crop of a certain dis- 
trict in a good year and kept separate on 
account of its quality 1746. 2. The gather- 
ing of the ripe grapes in order to make them 
into wine, including the preliminary pro- 
cesses of wine-making, as pressing and plac- 
ing the juice in the fermenting vats, etc.; the 
grape-harvest 1540. b. The season or time 
when this is done. Also with a and pl. 1616. 

1. The gen'rous V. of the Chian Vine DRYDEN. 
b. O! for a draught of v., that hath been Cool'd a 
long age in the deep-delved earth KEATS. c. 
Taste my wine; "Tis of an ancient v. BYRON. 
atirib. The market for v. wines 1895. 2. The grape- 
gatherer in time of Vintage HOLLAND. 

Vintage, v. 1618. [f. prec.] trans. ta. To 
strip (vines or a vineyard) of grapes at the 
vintage 1694. b. To gather (grapes) in order 
to make wine; to make (wine) from gathered. 
grapes 1888. Hence Vintaging vbl. sb. the 
1 or process of gathering the grapes at 

e v. 

Vintager (vintüdsoi). 1588. [f. VINTAGE 
sb. + ER. ] 1. One who gathers grapes in the 
vintage 1589. 2. A bright star in the constel- 
lation Virgo 1588. 

Vintem (vinte-m). 1584. [Pg. viniem, f. 
vinte twenty.] A smallsilver (or copper) coin 
of the value of 20 reis. 

fVi-mter. ME. [See VINTNER.] A vintner 
—1486. 
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Vintner (vintnoi. late ME. (- AL. 
vintenarius (XIV), var. of vinetarius (XII) - AFr. 
viniler, vineter (whence VINTER, which 
VINTNER superseded), OFr. vinetier — med. I.. 
vinetarius, vinatarius, f. L. vinetum vineyard, 
f. vinum wine; see -ER* 2.] One who deals in 
or sells wine; a wine-merchant; fan inn- 
keeper selling wine. 

Vintry (vi-ntri). Now arch. or Hist. ME. 
[f. VINTER + -Y?*; see -RY. Cf. AL. vin(i)iria 
XV.] A place where wine is sold or stored; a 
wine-shop; a wine-vault, or a number of 
these. b. With the (and usu. with initial 
cap.): A large wine-store formerly existing 
inthe City of London; also, the immediate 
neighbourhood of this as a part of the city 
1456. 

Viny (voi-ni), a. 1570. [f. VINE sb. + -Y'.] 
1. Of, pertaining to or of the nature of vines; 
composed or consisting of vines. 2. Abound- 
ing in, full of, or covered with vines; bearing. 
vines 1012. 

Vinyl (voi-nil). 1863. [f. L. vinum + -YL.] 
Chem. The compound univalent radical 
CH,CH, isomeric with ethenyl, and charac- 
teristic of many derivatives of ethylene 
(which is the hydride of vinyl). 

Viol! (voiol). 1483. [Earlier forms vyell 
(Caxton), viall - OFr. viel he (mod. vielle viol, 
hurdy-gurdy), alt. of viole — Pr. viola, viula, 
prob. rel, to FIDDLE sb.; the present form (— 
Fr. viole) dates from Xvi.) 1. A musical 
instrument having five, six, or seven strings 
and played by means of a bow. Now Hist. 
or arch. 2. With distinguishing terms, de- 
noting esp. the form or tone of the instru- 
ment. See also BASS-VIOL, VIOL DA GAMBA, 
ete. 1611. b. Viol d'amore or viol(e d'amour, a 
viol with five or six metal strings 1700. 

1. For I wil not heare the melodie of thy violes 
BIBLE (Genev.) Amos 5:23. 

TVi-ol. Also voyol, voyal, 1627. [Of 
unkn. origin.) Naut. A large rope formerly 
used in weighing an anchor. Also attrib., 
esp. in v.-block. —1869. 

Viola! (voi:ólà). late ME. I- L. viola vio- 
let.] fl. The violet (rare) —1480. 2. A large 
genus of herbaceous plants of the order 
Violacew, including violets and pansies, a 
plant or species of this genus 1731. b. A hy- 
brid garden-plant of this genus, distinguished 
from the pansy by a more delicate and uni- 
form colouring of the flowers 1871. 3. altrib. 
In chemical terms denoting substances 
derived from the violet or pansy 1868. 

||Viola? (voi,*-là, viola). 1797. - Sp., It. 
viola, prob. — Pr. viola, whence Fr. viole; see 
VIOL!) 1. A four-stringed musical instru- 
ment slightly larger than a violin; the alto 
or tenor violin. b. One who plays the viola 
1804. 2. V. da (also di) gamba, = VIOL DA 
GAMBA 1724. 3. V. d'amore (or td'amour) = 
viol d'amore (see VIOL? 2 b) 1724. 

Violable (vəiðlăb’l), a. 1552. [- L. 
violabilis, f. violare VIOLATE v.; sce -ABLE. 
Cf. (O)Fr. violable, perh. partly the source.] 
Capable of being violated. Hence Vi-olable- 
ness. 

Violaceous (voióle-fos), a. 1657. If. L. 
violaceus violet-coloured, f. viola VIOLA'; see 
zACEOUS.] 1. Of a violet colour; purplish blue. 
2. Bot, Belonging to or resembling the family 
Violaceæ 1889. 

Violan (voi-dlin). 1850. (f. L. viola 
VIOLA (A. Breithaupt, 1838).] Min. A silicate 
of aluminium, calcium, magnesium, and 
sodium. 

Violate (voi-dle't), v. late ME. [- violat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. violare treat with vio- 
lence, etc.: see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To break, 
infringe, or transgress unjustiflably; to fail 
to keep or observe duly. 2. To ravish or 
outrage (a woman) 1440. 3. To do violence 
to; to treat irreverently; to desecrate, dis- 
honour, profane, or defile 1490. b. To destroy 
(a person’s chastity) by force 1592. c, To in- 
terfere with by appropriation 1823. +4, To 
vitiate, corrupt, or spoil, esp. in respect of 
physical qualities —1656. tb. To damage or 
injure by violence —1675. 5. To break in upon; 
to interrupt or disturb; to interfere with 
rudely or roughly 1667. 6. To treat without 
proper respect or regard; to do violence or in- 
jury to (feelings, etc.) in this way 1692. 
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1. If any man be affraid to violat the oth of 
obedience, which they haue made to suche 
monstres KNOX. Her priests haue violated my 
law Ezek. 22:26. He that would not v. truth, 
must avoid all injustice 1722. 5. Legislation 
passes its limits when it violates the purse JOHN- 
SON. So Vi-olate pa. pple. and ppl. a. (now poet). 
Vi-olater (now rare) = VIOLATER. Vi-olative a. 
(chiefly U.S.) involving or causing violation (of 


something). 

Violation (voiole*fon). late ME. [~ (O)Fr. 
violation or L. violatio, -n f. as prec.; see 
-10N.] The action of violating. 1. Infringe- 
ment, flagrant disregard, or non-observance 
of some principle or standard of conduct or 
procedure, as an oath, promise, law, etc.; 
an instance of this. 12. The action of treating 
or handling violently and injuriously —1699. 
3. a. Defilement of chastity, etc.; in later 
use esp. by means of violence 1497. b. Ravish- 
ment, outrage, rape 1699. 4. Desecration or 
profanation of something sacred 1546. 

1. V. of the principles of the constitution GIBBON. 
A flagrant v. of treaty 1863. 4. The v. of a sacred 
place by murder 1856. 

Violator (vol leiten, On). late ME. [~ L. 
violator, f. as prec.; see -OR 2.] One who vio- 
lates; a ravisher or outrager of women; a 
desecrator or profaner; an infringer, breaker, 
or transgressor (of a law, compact, etc.). 

Viol da gamba (viol da ga-mbà). 1597. 
- It. viola da gamba *leg-viol'.] 1. A viol 
held between the legs of the player while 
being played; in later use restricted to the 
bass viol corresponding to the modern violon- 
cello. 2. An organ-stop having a tone re- 
sembling that of the viol da gamba 1852. 

Violence (veióléns) sb. ME. I- (O)Fr. 
violence — L. violentia, f. violens, -ent-, beside 
violentus VIOLENT d.; see -ENCE.] 1. The exer- 
cise of physical force so as to inflict injury on 
or damage to persons or property; action or 
conduct characterized by this. b. In 
weakened sense: Improper treatment or use 
of a word; wresting or perversion of mean- 
ing or application; unauthorized alteration of 
wording 1590. c. Undue constraint applied 
to some natural process, habit, etc. 1715. 2. 
With a and pl. An instance or case of violent, 
injurious, or severe treatment. late ME. 3. 
Force or strength of physical action or 
natural agents; forcible, powerful, or violent. 
action or motion (in early use freq. connot- 
ing destructive force or capacity). late ME. 
4. Great force, severity, or vehemence; in- 
tensity of some condition or influence. late 
ME. 5. Vehemence of personal feeling or 
action; great, excessive, or extreme ardour 
or fervour; also, violent or passionate con- 
duct or language; passion, fury. late ME. 

1. Promises proceeding from fear of death, or v., 
are no Covenants HOBBES. The v. of war admits 
of no distinction JOHNSON. Phr. To do v. to, unto 
(or with indirect. objecti: to inflict harm or injury 
upon; to outrage or violate. b. The v. of the pro- 
posed interpretation is..conspicuous 1875. 2. 
The violences inseparable from the best-ordered 
ancient society 1864. 3. He knocked a fourth 
time, and with v. 1841. 4. All the v. of her dis- 
order was passed 1794. 5. The v. of party spirit 
1818. Hence fVi-olence v. trans. to do v. to, to 
violate; to compel or constrain. 

tVi-olency. 1545. - L. violentia; see prec., 
-ENCY.] Violence 1660. 

Violent (voi-dlént), a. ME. I- (0) Fr. violent 
= L. violentus, or violens, violent-.] I. 1. Of 
things: Having some quality or qualities in 
such a degree as to produce a very marked or 
powerful effect (esp. in the way of injury or 
discomfort); intense, vehement, very strong 
or severe. b. Of colour: Intensely or ex- 
tremely bright or strong; vivid. Also fig. of 
outline. 1768, 2. Of natural forces: Possessed 
of or operating with great force or strength; 
moving, flowing, blowing, etc. strongly and 
impetuously. late ME. b. Of noise: Ex- 
tremely loud 1602. 3. Of persons: Acting with 
or using physical force or violence, esp. in 
order to injure, control, or intimidate others; 
committing harm or destruction in this way; 
jaeting illegally, taking illegal possession. 
late ME. b. Of the hand. Chiefly in phr. to 
lay v. hands on or upon. late ME. 4. Of ac- 
tions: a. Characterized by the doing of 
harm or injury; accompanied by the exer- 
cise of violence. late ME. b. Characterized 
by the exertion of great physical force or 


VIOLINE 


strength; done or performed with intense or 
unusual force, and with some degree of 
rapidity; not gentle or moderate. late ME, 
5. ta. Due or subject to constraint or force; 
forced —1667. b. Of death: Caused by or 
due to physical violence; not natural 1588, 
6. Of persons, their temper, etc.: Displaying 
passion, excessive ardour, or lack of modera- 
tion in action or conduct 1647. 7. Of lan- 
guage or writings: Resulting from, indicat- 
ing, or expressive of strong feeling 1749. 

1. So v. and fervent was pe hete LYDG, Parker 
was a man of v. passions 1808. b. Her hair, which 
wasa very v. red 1873. 2. For v. fires soone burne 
out themselues SHAKS. 3. A man so v. and un- 
principled as Goodenough MACAULAY. 4. a. [To 
use] v. thefts, And rob in the behalfe of charitie 
SHAKS. b. Feverish with v. exercise 1798. 5. b. 
I pray thee doe on them some v. death SHAKS. 6. 
Some of the violenter sort of the other partie 
1654. 7. He wrote v. letters, protesting his inno- 
cence 1826. 

IL. In intensive use: Very or extremely 
great, strong, or severe 1516, 

V. presumption is many times equal to full proof 
BLACKSTONE. I cannot make use of so v. a meta- 
phor 1807. The intemperate life has v. delights, 
and still more v. desires 1875. Hence Vi-olent-ly 
adv., t-ness. 

fVi-olent, v. 1598. l (O)Fr. violenter or 
med.L. violentare compel by force; see prec.] 
1. trans. To constrain or force by violence; to 
compel or coerce (a person) -1730. 2. To per- 
petrate or attempt with violence —1061. 

Violer (voióloi). Chiefly Sc., now arch. 
1551. [- OFr. violeur, f. violer play, sing to, 
the viole; see VIOL', -ER* g.] A player of the 
viol. 

Violet (voi-dlét), sb. ME. I- (O)Fr. violelle, 
trete in all Eng. senses, and (O)Fr. violet in 3 
and 4; dims. of viole — L. viola VIOLA'; see 
-ET.] 1. A plant or flower of the genus 
Viola, esp. V. odorala, the sweet-smelling 
violet, growing wild, and cultivated in gar- 
dens; the flowers are usu. purplish blue, 
mauve, or white. b. collect. and pl. The plant, 
or more usu. the flowers, pulled or plucked 
for use in medicine or in making confections. 
late ME. 2. With specifle epithets: a. De- 
noting species of Viola, or varieties of the 
common violet 1578. b. Applied to plants of 
other genera, as bulbous, dog’s-tooth, false v. 
1578. 3. Cloth, dress, or vestments of a violet 
colour. late ME. 4. A purplish blue colour 
resembling that of the violet; a pigment or 
dye of this colour. late ME. ` , 

i. Underfoot the V., Crocus, and Hyacinth with 
rich inlay Broiderd the ground MILT. fig. Rich. II. 
V. il. 40. 2. a. Viola canina syluestris. Dogs Violets 
or wilde Violets. 1597. 3. Where be my gounes of 
scarlet, . Grenes also, and pe fayre v.? HOCCLEVE. 
Comb.: v.-blind, a. colour-blind as regards the 
violet rays of the spectrum; -powder, a violet; 
scented variety of toilet-powder; -wood, (a) 
kingwood; (b) the wood of the Australian Acacia, 
pendula; (c) the wood of Andira violacea, a tree of 
Guiana. ee 

Violet (vai-dlét), a. late ME. [- (O)Fr. violet 
adj., attrib. use of the sb.; see prec.) 1. Hav- 
ing the colour of violets; of a blue or bluish- 
purple colour. 2. a. In names of varieties of 
fruits or plants, as v. clover, maize, plum 1706. 
b. In names of birds, insects, ctc., as v. bee, 
cormorant, crab, heron, swallow; v.-ear, one or 
other species of the genus Pelasophora of 
humming-birds; y.-fly, an artificial fly used 
in angling; v.-tip, an American butterfly 
(Polygonia interrogationis) 1076. 

V. ray, the shortest ray of the visible spectrum, 
producing v. colour; also = ultra-violet ray 1903. 

Violet (vai-dlét), v. 1623. [f. VIOLET sb. oF 
a.) 1. trans. To tinge with a violet hue. 2. 
intr. To gather violets 1813. 

Vi-olet-co:loured, a. 1552. 
or a.] Of bluish-purple colour. E ona 

Violin (voiólizm). 1579. [- It. violino, ^. 
viola ViOLA*.] 1. A musical instrument hav- 
ing four strings tuned in fifths and played 
with a bow; a fiddle. 2. One who plays on the 
violin; a violinist 1667. ad- 

1. Phr. To play first v., freq. fig., to take the le 


ing part. xu 
Violine. (vai-dloin), 1831. [- Fr. violine, 


f. viole Viona? + -INE*.] Chem. A bitter emetic 
principle found in the common violet. 

Violine? (veiólein) 1859. [f. L. 
VIOLA! + -INE*.] Chem. A violet-blue colour- 
ing matter or colour. 


[VIOLET sb. 


viola 


VIOLINIST 


Violinist (voiolimist). 1670. [f. VIOLIN + 
sr.) A player of or performer on the violin. 
Violist (voi-jlist), 1070. [f. VIOL sb.' + 
-asr.j A player on the viol. 

Violon (voi-dln). 1552. [- Fr. violon (XVI) 
violin or (in sense 2). It. violone base-viol; 
see -00N.] Tl. A violin. Also, a violinist. 
—1006. 2. A variety of organ-stop 1852. 

Violoncello (voiolóntfelo, vijó-). 
[It., dim. of violone; see VIOLON. 
four-stringed instrument of the violin class; 
a bass violin. Abbreviated "CELLO. 2. An 
organ-stop having a tone similar to that of a 
violoncello 1876. Hence Violoncelist. 

Wiolone (viOló-ne) 1724. It., f. viola 
VionA*] The double-bass viol. 

Violuric (voijolin"rik), a. 1866. [f. V10- 
Lr + Uric a.) Chem. In v. acid, an acid 
produced by the action of nitric on hydurilic 
acid. Hence Violu-rate, a salt of v. acid. 

Viper (voi-pox). 1526. - (0) Fr. vipère or L. 
vipera serpent *vivipera, f. vivus alive + 
parere bring forth.] 1. The small ovo-vivi- 
parous snake Pelias berus (formerly Coluber 
berus or Vipera communis) abundant in 
Europe and the only venomous snake found 
in Great Britain; the adder; in general use, 
any venomous, dangerous, or repulsive snake 
or serpent. b. Zool. Applied with distin- 
guishing terms to other species of the genus 
Vipera, the sub-order Viperina, or snakes 
resembling the common viper 1736. C. Zool. 
One or other of the snakes belonging to the 
genus Vipera, of which the common viper is 
the type, or to the family Viperide 1802. 2. 
fig. A venomous, malignant, or spiteful per- 
son; a villain or scoundrel 1591. 3. fa. In 
allusion to the supposition that the female 
viper was killed by her young eating their 
way out at birth 1008. b. In allusion to the 
fable of the viper reared or revived in a per- 
son's bosom 1596. 
3. a. Per. 1. i. 64. 


b. He is the brother of that 


wieked v. which I have so long nourished in my 
bosom 1 878 75 
2 v. — 


„ à deep-sea fish of the family 
l læ, esp. Chauliodus sloani; -&rass, 
= vipers grass. b. Special collocations with 
viper's, forming names of plante, as viper's bug- 
loss, ihe plant Echium vulgare or a variety of 
this; viper's grass, a plant of the genus Scorzo- 
nera, esp. S. hispanica. Prange Vi-perish a. viper- 
like; fig. venomous, viperish. 

Viperine (voi-péroin, -in), a. and sb. 1550. 
[- L. viperinus, f. vipera VIPER; see AINE!.] 
A. adj. 1. Resembling a viper or that of a 
Viper; having the nature or character of a 
viper; venomous, viperous; viper-like. 2. Of 
or pertaining to a viper; obtained from or 
natural to vipers 1608. 3. Zool. Of snakes: 
Resembling or related to the common viper; 
now spec. belonging to the sub-order Viperina 
(Solenoglypha) 1802. B. sb. Zool. A snake 
belonging to the Viperina 1887. 

Viperous (voi-péros), a. 1535. [f. VIPER 
si -OUS&.] 1. Of or pertaining to a viper or 
1 5 2. Composed or consisting of vipers 
pu 3. Of actions, qualities, etc.: Worthy of 
E: efitting a viper; malignant, treacherous, 
Moy Now rare or arch. 1542. 4, Of the 
evil re of a viper; having the attributes or 

1 Gutes ofa viper. Now rare. 1591. 

4 nene spreads the v. hiss around 1765. 2. 
this Mo noon or generation. 3. The v. malice of 
fne A 0 m 4. LA The stings of v. 
Vi-perousness jie ence Vi-perously adv. 
it 1 (virüdsi-niüm), a. and sb. 1642. 
text, . 25 -gin- VIRAGO + -IAN.] A. adj. = 

Mns sb. The language of a virago 1899. 
de enous (virm:dainos), a. 1666. [f. as 
pos ons. ] Of the nature of or having the 

vinicteristics of a virago. 
virage (viré^go, vira-go). OE. [- L. 
9 a man. like or heroic woman, eto. , 
he rely f. vir man.] tl. Woman. (Only as 
1 given by Adam to Eve, after the 
nA rendering of Gen. 2:23.) 1576. 2, A 
femal €, vigorous, and heroic woman; a 
ME Sp elor; an amazon. Now rare. late 
EY old - Applied to a man (rare) 1601. 3. 

; impudent (or twicked) woman; à 

UNIT a scold. late ME. 
she is dam seide. . This schal be clepid v., for 
arms! b un of man WYCLIF Gen. 2:23. 2. To 

arms! the flerce v. cries, And swift as 
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ity. 800. d. God sets this black brand upon tis 
IV. . se 
Y. Jezabel 1630. Keep npon tis 

Virelay (virélé!). Now Hist. or arch. late 
ME. I- (O)Fr. virelai, alt. of tvireli (perh. 
orig. a refrain) after lai Lay sb.*] A song or 
Short lyric piece, of a type originating in 
France, usu. consisting of short lines ar- 
ranged in stanzas with only two rhymes, the 
end rhyme of one stanza being the chief one 
ot the ext. 

e made. .manye an ympne for your halydayis 
That hightyn baladis, N & Wespe 
CHAUCER. 

Virent (voi*-rént), a. 1595. [- L. virens, 
-ent-, pr. pple. of virére be green; see -ENT.] 
11. Verdant; fresh, not faded 1046. 2. Green 
in colour 1830. 

Vireo (virio). 1834. [- L. vireo, perhaps 
the greenfinch.] Ornith. Any small Amer. 
bird belong to the genus Vireo or the family 
Vireonidz; a greenlet, a fly-catcher. 

Virescent (viresént), a. 1826. [- L. 
virescens, -enl-, pr. pple. of virescere become 
green, f. virére be green; see -ESCENT.] 
Greenish; turning or becoming green. 
Hence Vire:sscence, (a) Bot. regular or ab- 
normal development of a green colour in 
leaves or flowers; (b) greenness. 

Virgate (vóagét), sb. Hist. 1055. [7 med.L. 
virgata (Domesday Book), f. L. virga rod; 
a rendering of OE. gierdland (YARD sb., 
LAND); see -ATE'.] 1. An early English land- 
measure, varying greatly in extent, but in 
many cases averaging thirty acres. 2. As a 
linear measure: A rod or pole 1772. 

Virgate (vó-agét), a. 1821. [7 L. virgatus, 
t. virga rod; see -ATE*.] Bot, and Zool. Rod- 
like; long, slender, and straight. So Vi-r- 
gated a. (rare) 1752. 

tVirge. 1540. [var. of VERGE sb., after L. 
virga.) 1. = VERGE sb. III. 1. —1071. 2A 
rod or wand; esp. a rod of office 1727. 

Vi-rger. 1671. [var. of VERGER*, after prec. 
or med. L. virgarius.] An official rod-bearer; 
u verger. 

This spelling is still retained in various cathe- 
drals, e.g. St. Paul's and Winchester. 

Virgilian (veidgiliün), a. and sb. 1518. 
[7 L. Fergilianus (f. Publius Vergilius Maro); 
see -IAN, The sp. with -ir- is found in Eng. 
use as early as the OE. translation of 
Boethius; cf. Fr., Sp., Pg., It. usage (all with 
-ir-).] A. adj. 1. Ot, pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of the poet Virgil; agreeing with or 
suggestive of the style of Virgil. 2. Of agri- 
culture: Practised according to the methods 
described in the Georgics of Virgil. Also of 
persons following these methods. 1724. 

B. sb. One who is specially devoted to or 
skilled in the study of Virgil's works 1577. 

Virgin (vó-idgin), sb. and a. ME. [- AFr., 
OFr. virgine, ene (mod. vierge) — L. virgo, 
vírgin-.] I. 1. Eccl. An unmarried or chaste 
maiden or woman, distinguished for piety 
or steadfastness in religion, and regarded as 
having a special place among the members of 
the Christian church on account of these 
merits. 2. A woman (esp. a young woman) 
who is or remains in a state of inviolate 
chastity; an absolutely pure maiden or maid. 
Also transf. of things. ME. b. Ent. A female 
insect producing fertile eggs by partheno- 
genesis 1883. 3. A young woman or maiden 
of an age and character affording presump- 
tion of chastity ME. 4. The (Blessed) V. 
Mary (abbrev. B.V.M.), or the (blessed, holy) 
V.,the mother of Jesus Christ. Also (now 
rare) an image or picture representing her, 
a madonna ME. b. attrib. or in possessive, 
in pop. names of plants 1708. 5. A youth or 
man who has remained in a state of chastity 
ME. 6. Astr. = VIRGO 1480. 7. Ent. Applied 
to species of moths and butterflies 1832. — 
1. St. Ursula and her eleven thousand 


virgins 

1862. 2. [Thou] toldst her doubting how these 
da be Iro her a V., that on her should 

come The Holy Ghost MILT. transf. In Africa, the 
highest mountain is still a v. 1897. 3. She seemed 
a v. of the Spartan blood DRYDEN. 4. God, that of 
was borne in bedeleym CAXTON. 5. 


(usu. of the female sex): Being a virgin or 
virgins; remaining in a state of chastity 1560. 
b. The V. Mother, the Virgin Mary 1711. c. V. 


VIRGIN’S BOWER 


widow, a widow who has been deprived of her 
husband before the consummation of the 
marriage 1044. d. Of a fortress, city, eto.: 
That has never been taken or subdued 1780. 
e. V. generation, procreation, or (re)produc- 
tion, parthenogenesis 1849. 2. Composed or 
consisting of virgins 1586. 3. Of or per- 
taining to a virgin; appropriate to or charac- 
teristic of virgins 1586. 4. Comparable to a 
virgin in respect of purity or freedom from 
stain; unsullied; not yet touched, handled, or 
employed for any purpose. late ME. 5. Em- 
ployed for the first time; coming at the be- 
ginning or outset 1627. 

1. Pardon, goddesse of the night, Those that slew 
thy v. knight Saks. The V. Queen, Queen Eliza- 
beth I of England. d. Kerak, whose proud boast 
is that it yet remains a v.city 1873. 2. In this 
tryumphant song, A v. army did their voices try 
1586. 3. Yet ne'er again. the v. snood did Alice 
wear Sgorr. Humble v. simplicity 1848. 4. The 
v. Lillie, and the Primrose trew SPENSER. 
Salmon. hatcheg in perfectly v. waters 1807. 5. 
His v. sword JEgysthus' veins imbru'd POPE. 


The v. energy of the session 1891. 
Collocations: v. earth, soil, soil which has not 


been brought into cultivation, freq v. forest, 
a forest or natural growth untouched by man. 

Comb.: v.-bower, = VIRGIN'S BOWER; -Stock, 
the Virginian stock; -tree, Oriental sassafras. 
Hence Vi-rginhood, virginity. 

Virginal (vó-1dginàl), sb. 1530. [f. as next; 
perh. so called because it was intended for 
young ladies, Parthenia (i.e. maidens' songs) 
being the title of the first music published 
for it in England.] A keyed musical instru- 
ment (common in England in the 16th and 
17th centuries), resembling a spinet, but set 
in a box or case without legs. a. in plural 
form, applied to a single instrument. Also 
a pair of virginals. b. as sing., with pl. de- 
noting more than one instrument 1566. 

Virginal (vóadsinàl, a. late ME. [- 
(O)Fr. virginal or L. virginalis, f. virgo, 
virgin-; see prec., -AL! 1.] 1, Of or pertaining 
to a virgin or to virginity. 2. Of qualities, 
actions, etc.: Proper to or characteristic of a 
virgin. late ME. 3. Of persons: Continuing 
in a state of virginity 1483. 4. (ransf. Fresh, 
pure, unsullied, untouched 1659. 

1. In the vyrgynall wombe of blessed marye 1513, 
Phr. V. generation, parthenogenesis. 2. A. v. and 
spotless innocence 1850. 3. The vyrgynal com- 
panye of thynnocentes CAXTON., 4. Mountain 
flowers More v. and sweet than ours M. ARNOLD. 
Hence VI. rginally adv. 

Virginia (verdzi-nia). 1609. [f. L. virgo, 
virgin- VIRGIN sb. + -IA*.] 1. The name of 
that part of North America in which the 
first English settlement was made in 1607, 
subsequently one of the original thirteen 
States of the North American Union, used 
attrib. in V. company, tobacco, trade, etc. 
2. ellipl. A variety of tobacco grown and 
manufactured in Virginia 1618. 3. Astr. One 
of the minor planets 1868. 

1. V. creeper, Ke hederacea and quin- 

uefolia, common climbing plants of the family 

ilacez'; V. fence, a rail fence made in a zig-zag 
manner; V. nightingale, the cardinal grosbeak ; 
V. reel, a country-dance; V. stock — Virginian 
stock (STOOK 6b. V. 4 b). 

Virginian (Verdsi nian), sb. and a. 1588. 
lt. prec. + AN.] A. sb. One of the aboriginal 
natives or inhabitants of Virginia. b. A 
white settler in Virginia; a native or inhabi- 
tant of the modern State of Virginia 1797. 
B. adj. Belonging or relating to the State of 
Virginia; connected with or interested in 
Virginia 1609. 

V. creeper, = VIRGINIA creeper. 

Virginity (voadgi-niti). ME. [= (O)Fr. 
virginité — L. virginitas, -tat-, f. virgo, virgin- 
VIRGIN sb.; see -ITY.] 1. The condition of 
being or remaining in a state of chastity; 
abstinence from or avoidance of all sexual 
relations; bodily chastity; the mode of life 
characterized by this, esp. as adopted from. 
religious motives. 2. The state or condition 
of a virgin or chaste woman; chastity; 
maidenhood. Also, a condition affording pre- 
sumption of chastity; spinsterhood. ME. 3. 
fig. The state of being virgin, fresh, or new 
1610. 

2. Some pleaded their unspotted V.; others their 
numerous issue ADDISON. 

[VIRGIN sb.] The 


Virgin’s bower. 1597. 
British climbing shrub Clematis vitalba, 


VIRGIN'S MILK 


traveller's joy. b. Applied to other species of 
Clematis, esp. to the Amer. species C. 
virginiana, or employed as a book-name for 
the whole genus 1668. 

tVirgin’s milk. 1600. [tr. med.L. lac 
virginis.] A chemical preparation having a 
milky appearance; a cosmetic preparation or 
wash for cleansing or purifying the face or 
skin —1835. . 

Virgin wax. Also virgin-wax; tvirgin's 
wax. ME. [tr. med.L. cera virginea. So Fr. 
cire vierge.] orig. Fresh, new, or unused bees- 
wax; in later and more general use, a puri- 
fied or fine quality of wax, esp. as used in the 
making of candles; white wax. 

Virgo (v5-ago). OE. [L.; see VIRGIN sb.] 
a, The zodiacal constellation lying between 
Leo and Libra; the Virgin. b. The sixth sign 
of the zodiac, which the sun enters about 
Aug. 20-23. 

Virgouleuse (virgulóz). 1698. [Fr., f. Vir- 
goulée, the pop. pronunc. of Villegoureiz, 
name of a village in Limousin. Cf. VERGALOO.] 
In full V. pear: A juicy variety of winter 


pear, 

Virgule (vóugiül) 1837. [- Fr. virgule 
comma ~ L. virgula, dim. of virga rod; see 
-ULE.] A thin sloping or upright line (/, |) 
occurring in medieval MSS. as a mark for the 
cæsura or as a punotuation-mark (freq. with 
the same value as the modern comma). 

Virial (Viria). 1870. l- G. virial (Clausius), 
f. vir-, pl. stem of vis force, strength.] 
Physics. In Clausius’ kinetic theorem of 
gases, half the product of the stress due to 
the attraction or repulsion between a pair 
of particles multiplied by the distance be- 
tween them; also, half the sum of such pro- 
ducts for all pairs in a system. 

Virid (vivid), a. poet. and rhet. 1600. - L. 
viridis, t. virére be green; see -ID'.] Green, 
verdant. 

Viridarium (viridé*rijm). 1700. [L., 
pleasure-garden, f. viridis VIRID a.; see 
-ARIUM.] Rom. Antiq. A pleasure-garden or 
green court of an ancient Roman villa or 
palace. 

Viride-scent, a. rare. 1847. [- late L. 
viridescens, end-, pr. pple. of viridescere be- 
come green, f. L. viridis; see VIRID, -ESCENT.] 
Somewhat green or virid. So Viride:scence 
(rare), the quality of being v. 1841. 

Viridian (viri-dián), sb. and a. 1882. [f. L. 
viridis VIRID a.] A. sb. Veronese green. B. 
adj. Of or pertaining to this colour. 

Viridine (viridin). 1837. [f. as prec. + 
-INE*. Of. Fr. viridine.] 1. Bot. = CHLORO- 
PHYLL, CHROMULE. 2. Dyeing. A green aniline 
dye 1875. 3. Chem. = JERVINE 1877. 

Viridite (vi-ridoit), 1879. [f. as prec. + 
-ITE! 2 b.] Min. A mineral compound occur- 
ring in certain rocks in the form of minute 
greenish particles. 

Viridity (viri-diti). Now rare. late ME. 
[- (O)Fr. viridité or L. viriditas, -tat-, f. 
viridis VIRID; see -ITY.] 1. The quality or 
State of being virid or green; greenness, ver- 
dancy. 2.fig. = VERDANCY 2. 1825. 

Virile (vi-reil, voi*roil), a. 1490. [-(O)Fr. 
viril or L. virilis, f. vir man; see -ILE.] 1. Of, 
belonging to, or characteristic of a man; 
manly, masculine; marked by strength or 
force. b. Of dress: Denoting the attainment 
of man’s estate; distinctively belonging to 
men in contrast to youths (or women) 1603. 
2. Of persons: Full of masculine energy or 
strength; not weak or effeminate; also spec. 
(cf. next 2) 1512. 

1. The V. Age..viz. from thirty to forty-five. 
Years 1728. V. member [L. membrum virile], the 
male organ of generation. b. The assumption of 
the v. jacket and pantaloons THACKERAY. 

Virility (viri-liti). 1586. - (O)Fr. virilité or 
L. virilitas, -tat-, f. virilis; see prec., -ITY.] 1. 
"The period of life during which a person of 
the male sex is in full vigour; fully developed 
manhood or masculine force. b. Masculine 
vigour; maseulinity of sex 1890. 2. Capacity 
forsexualintercourse 1721. 3. Manly strength 
and vigour of action or thought; energy or 
force of a virile character 1597. 

1. b. Literary men of more sensitiveness than v. 


1898. 
Virose (voi*-ró"s), a. Now rare. 1680. [- L. 
virosus, f. VIRUS; see -OSE'.] Poisonous; sug- 
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gestive of poisonous qualities; rank and un- 
wholesome. So Vi'rous a. (rare). 

Virtu, vertu (vàutir, võatū). Also vertü, 
virtù. 1722. [- It. viriù (see VIRTUE); the 
form vertu follows French sp. without justi- 
fication.] 1. A love of or taste for works of 
art or curios; a knowledge of or interest in 
the fine arts; the fine arts as a subject of 
study or interest. 2. collect. Objects of art; 
curios 1746. 

1. Phr. Man (or gentleman) of v., a virtuoso. 
Article, object, piece, etc., of v., an article such as 
virtuosos are interested in; a curio, antique, etc. 
3. My books, my v., and my other follies and 
amusements H. WALPOLE. 

Virtual (vàativál) a. late ME. - med.L. 
virtualis, f. L. virtus virtue, after L. virtuo- 
sus.] 1. Possessed of certain physical virtues 
or capacities; effective in respect of inherent 
natural qualities or powers; capable of exert- 
ing influence by means of such qualities. 
Now rare. b. Of herbs: Possessing specific 
virtues (rare) 1660. 12. Capable of producing 
a certain effect or result; effective, potent, 
powerful —1683. 3. That is so in essence or 
effect although not formally or actually; 
admitting of being called by the name so far 
as the effect or result is concerned 1654. b. 
Optics. Applied to the apparent focus or im- 
age resulting from the effect of reflection or 
refraction upon rays of light 1704. c. Dyna- 
mics. Of velocity or momentum (see quot.); 
(usu. =) possible and infinitesimal 1818. 

1. See if the Virtuall Heat of the Wine, or Strong 
Waters will not mature it BACON. 3. One part of it 
could not be yielded. . without a v. surrender of all 
the rest BURKE. The simplest conscious action in- 
volves actual or v. thought 1883. b. The image of 
an object under water is v. 1859. c. If the point 
of an of a force be displaced through a 
small space, the resolved part of the displacement 
in the direction of the force has been called its V. 
Velocity. . The product of the force, into the v. 
velocity ofits point of application, has been called 
the V. Moment of the force THOMSON & Tarr. 80 
v. displacement, eccentric, work. 

Virtuality (voatiwe:liti). 1483. [- med. L. 
virtualitas, f. virtualis; see prec., -ITY.] fl. 
The possession of force or power. CAXTON. 2. 
Essential nature or being, apart from exter- 
nal form or embodiment 1646. 3. A virtual 
(as opp. to an actual) thing, capacity, ete.; 
& potentiality 1830. 

2. In one graine of corne. there lyeth dormant 
the v. of many other, and from thence sometimes 
proceed an hundred eares SIR T. BROWNE. 

Virtually (vóativáli), adv. late ME. If. 
VIRTUAL a. + -LY*.] 1. As far as essential 
qualities or facts are concerned. b. In effect; 
practically; to all intents; as good as 1600. 
2. Virtuously, morally (rare) 1539. 

Virtue (vé-atiu). ME. [- (O)Fr. vertu (= 
Olt. vertu; see VIRTU) :- L. virtus, virtut- 
valour, worth, merit, moral perfection, f. vir 
man.] I. As a quality of persons. 1. The 
power or operative influence inherent in a 
supernatural or divine being. Now arch. or 
Obs. b. An embodiment of such power; esp. 
pl., one of the orders of the celestial hier- 
archy ME. fc. An act of superhuman or di- 
vine power; a 'mighty work'; a miracle 
1526. 2. Conformity of life and conduct 
with the principles of morality; voluntary 
observance of the recognized moral laws or 
standards of right conduct ME. b. spec. 
Chastity, sexual purity, esp. in women. Of 
easy v.: see EASY a. 11. 1599. 3. With a and pl. 
A particular moral excellence; a special 
manifestation of the influence of moral 
principles in life or conduct ME. 4. Superi- 
ority or excellence; unusual ability, merit, or 
distinction.late ME. b. An accomplishment. 
Now rare or Obs. 1550. 15. Physical strength, 
force, or energy —1500. 6. The possession or 
display of manly qualities; manly excellence, 
manliness, valour ME. 

1. In his owne vertue he rose agayne N. T. 
(Geneva) Epist. *iiii. b. Dominations first; next 
them, Virtues; and powers the third CARY. 2. 
Lessons of honour, courage, . humanity, and in one 
word, v. in its true signification CHATHAM. 3. 
Neither faith, hope, nor charity enters into the 
virtues of a savage 1865. Cardinal virtues: see 
CARDINAL a. 1. Theological virtues: see THEOLOGI- 
CAL a. 1. 4. That unsparing impartiality which is 
his most distinguishing v. MACAULAY. 

Phr. To make (a) v. of necessity [after Fr. faire de 

vertu, L. facere de necessitate virtutem 


VIRTUOUS 


(Jerome)], to do as if performing a meritorious 
action what one in reality cannot help doing; to 
submit to circumstances with a good grace. To 
make a v. of, to make a merit of, to gain credit by, 

II. As a quality of things. 1. In the prep. 
phrases in or by (also tthrough or with) v. of, 
by the power or efficacy of; hence, in later 
use, by the authority of, in reliance upon, in 
consequence of, because of ME. 2. ta. Of 
precious stones: Occult efficacy or power: in 
later use, great worth or value —1509. b. Of 
plants, waters, etc.: Efficacy arising from 
physical qualities; strengthening, sustaining, 
or healing properties ME. c. Efficacy of a 
moral nature; influence working for good 
upon human life or conduct ME. d. Worth 
or efficacy of any kind. late ME. 3. With a 
and pl. A particular power, efficacy, or good 
quality inherent in or pertaining to some- 
thing. late ME. 

1. The planets. .rise and set by v. of the Earth's 
rotation 1868. He remained a senator in v. of his 
questorship FROUDE. 2. b. All Simples that haue 
Vertue Vnder the Moone SHAKS. d. There is v. 
in a bushel of coals properly consumed, to raise 
seventy millions of pounds weight a foot high 
1830. 3. I declare also the vertues of euery herbe 
1551. If the Loadstone be of such a vertue, let 
it show it by attracting the Iron to it 1628. 
Hence Vi-rtued a. (rare) endued with v. or effi- 


cacy. 

Vi'rtueless, a. late ME. IT. VIRTUE sb. + 
-LESS.] 1. Destitute of effica: r excellence; 
ineffective, worthless. 2. Destitute of moral 
goodness; immoral, vicious. late ME. 

1. Wo worth pe faire gemme vertules CHAUCER. 

Virtuosa (voatiw,o"sà). Now rare. 1668. 
[It., fem. of ViRTUOSO.] A female virtuoso, 

Virtuosity (vàatiuo'siti). 1673. [f. next + 
-ITY.] 1. The pursuits, interests, or tempera- 
ment characteristic of a virtuoso; interest or 
taste in the fine arts, esp. of a dilettante or 
trifling nature. b. spec. Excessive attention 
to technique or to the production of special 
effects in vocal or instrumental music (also 
transf. in art or literature) 1865. 2, Virtuosi 
collectively 1831. 

1. Charles-Augustus had imbibed. a taste for 
merit, a v. in human excellence, to employ his 
preceptor's phrase 1823. P 

Virtuoso (vóatiu,o"so). PI. virtuosi, vir- 
tuosos. 1651. (- It. virtuoso learned, skilful 
late L. virtuosus; see next.] 11. One who has 
a general interest in arts and sciences, or who 
pursues special investigations in one or more 
of these; a learned person; a scientist, savant, 
or scholar -1778. 2. One who has a special in, 
terest in, or taste for, the fine arts; a student 
or collector of antiquities, natural curiosities 
or rarities, ete. ; a connoisseur; freq., one who 
carries on such pursuits in a dilettante or 
trifling manner 1002. 3. One who has special 
knowledge or skill in music; spec., in mod. 
use, one who devotes special attention to 
technique in playing or singing 1743. 

1. Another excellent V. of the same Assembly, 
Mr. John Evelyn, hath very considerably ad- 
vanced the History of Fruit and Forest-Trees 
1676. 3. All these virtuosi. .were either contraltos 
of the softest note, or sopranos of the highest 
squeakery 1834. Hence Virtuo'soship. 


Virtuous (vóatiuwos, a. ME. [- OFr. 
vertuous, (also mod.) vertueux — late L. vir 
tuosus, f. L. virlus VIRTUE; see -0US.] I. ot 


persons, personal qualities or actions, etc. 
T1. Distinguished by manly qualities; valiant, 
valorous 1611. fb. Of an act: Evincing g 
manly spirit; brave, heroic, courageous (rare) 
1058. 2. Possessing or showing virtue in life 
and conduct; acting with moral rectitude or 
in conformity with moral laws; good, Just, 
righteous ME. b. Of women. Fred. ot 
CHASTE a. late ME. fc. Used as a title p 
courtesy in addressing or referring to Do 
sons, esp. ladies of rank or eminence —1700. 
d. absol. (as Pl.), chiefly with the. late ME. 
3. Of acts, life, manners, etc. : Characterized 
by or of the nature of virtue; morally £00 
or justifiable. late ME. D 

1. But young Deiphobus, Old Priam’s son, 
amongst them all was chiefly v. CHAPMAN: n 
A man may be counted a vertuous man. beri 
hee haue made many slips in his life 1011. b. a 
vertuous woman is a crowne to her husband 
Pron dis, es 1 tam, ERU 
written the v. . ps 25 
(Steer of (he noble and v. 1848. 3. Can any act 
be truly v., if done in pride? 1836. 
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II. Of things, their operations, ete. 1. Pro- 
ducing or capable of producing (great) effect; 
powerful, potent, strong ME. 2. Endowed 
with or possessed of inherent or natural vir- 
tue or power (often of a magical, occult, or 
supernatural kind); potent in effect, influ- 
ence, or operation on this account; spec. 
having potent medicinal qualities; efficacious 
in healing. late ME. 

1. With one vertuous touch Th’ Arch-chimick 
Sun, so farr from us remote .Produces..so many 
precious things MILT. 2. Canace.., That own'd 
the vertuous Ring and ss MILT. These our 
mountaines are full of vertuous herbes 1032. 
Hence Virrtuous-ly adv., -ness. 

Virulence (vi-r'zléns). 1063. Uf. VIRULENT; 
sce -ENCE. Cf. Fr. virulence (XVI), perh. partly 
the source.) 1. Extreme acrimony of temper 
or speech; violent malignity or rancour. 2. 
The property or quality of being physically 
virulent or full of virus; malignity or vio- 
lence (of disease) 1748. 

1. Our v. is thrown On others' fame, thro' fond- 
ness for our own YOUNG. 2. The v. of distemper 
1815. So Virrulency 1617. 

Virulent (vir'ülént) a. late ME. [- L. 
virulentus poisonous, f. virus; see next, 
-ULENT.] 1, Med. ta. Of wounds or ulcers: 
Characterized by the presence of corrupt or 
poisonous matter —1 b. Of diseases, etc.: 
Extremely malignant or violent 1963. 2. 
Ot serpents, mat 1&ubstances, plants, ete. : 
Possessing venomous or sti 
qualities; extremely noxious 1577. 
Violently bitter, spiteful, or malignant; 
full or acrimony or enmity 1607. 
arvy in its most v. form 1866. 2. Herbs 
or lis, with V., and Deleterious Qualities 
1671. 3. The v. Pen of that Rascal the Examiner 
STEELE. His enemies here are as v. as ever 1792. 
She was hated by Whig beauties with v. wrath 
1807. Hence Virrulent-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

Virus (voi"rüs). 1699. [L. virus slimy 
liquid, poison, offensive odour or taste.] 1. 
Venom, such as is emitted by a poisonous 
animal, 2. Path. A morbid principle or 
poisonous substance produced in the body 
as the result of some disease, esp. one capable 
of being introduced into other persons or 
animals by inoculation or otherwise and of 
developing the same disease in them 1728. 
3. fiy. A moral or intellectual poison or 
Poisonous influence 1778. 

1. Cleopatra. pouring the V. of an Asp into à 
Wound. in her Arm 1702. 2. The pustules.. 
contain a perfect Small-pox v. 1800. 3. Venice is a 
Stink-pot, charged with the very v. of hell! 1778. 

Vis (vis). Pl. vires (voi*riz). 1601. [L.] 
Strength, force, energy, vigour. 

Y. a fronte, a force operating from in front (as in 
Attraction or suction); v. a tergo, a force operat- 
the from behind, a propulsive force; v. inertize, 
fond ee naturally offered by matter to any 
oe ending to alter its state in respect of rest 

r motion; also transf, tendency on the part of 
tres ete., to remain inactive or unprogressive; 
aimer, such a degree of superior force that no 
vital y resistance can be made to it; v. vitæ, 
Vital force; v. viva, the operative force, of a 
mare rq 8 59 7 body, reckoned as equal to the 
velocity. e body multiplied by the square of its 
E Visa (vizi), sb. 1831. [— Fr. visa - mod. 
E ine visa ‘things seen’, n. pl. of pa. pple. 
" vidére see. Superseding Visk.] = VISE sb. 

Ae Visa v. trans. to visé. 

; Visage (vi-zéds), sb. ME. I- (0) Fr. visage, 
px T. vis (cf. next) : L. visus sight, appear- 
PS » in Rom. face, f. pa. pple. of vidére see; 
SEP) 1. The face, the front part of the 
The f 0 a person (rarely of an animal). 2. 
SPON 0b en reference to the form or pro- 

Waturgs as E EE po yea 3. The face or 
ment: th ve of feeling or tempera- 
420520 e countenance ME. 4. transf. The 

or visible side of the sun or moon. late 
755 An appearance or aspect. late ME. 
Somos assumed appearance; an outward 

15 Aer pretence or semblance —1084. 
tawe 800 dg wrinkles in his v. 1797. 2. I neuer 
plodding snes à creture in ve v. 1533. 3. 

hon ig Invalid. with. .dreary v. 1860, 4. And 
amber clou 10 taon thy pale v. through an 

sage v. frais. t isinherit Chaos MILT. Hence 
-1531. Visa ns. to confront; to regard, observe 
kind. ged a. having a v. of a specified 


IVis-à-vis (vi; izüvi 
Z-, vizüvi), sb., prep., and 
adv. 1753, (0) Fr. ‘face to face’; OFr. vis 
selle 
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face (see prec.), à to, vis.) A. sb. 1. A light 
carriage for two persons sitting face-to-face. 

Obs. exc. Hist. 2. One or other of two persons 
or things facing or situated opposite to each. 
other1757. 3. A meeting face to face; an 
encounter 1867. 

2 were scrambling for v. and places 

B. prep. Over against, in comparison with, 
in relation to; also lil., face to face with 1755. 
He is responsible v. the Government for their 
efficiency 1907. 

C. adv. Opposite, so as to face (another 
or each other) 1807. Hence Vis-à-vis v. 
trans. 

Viscacha (viska-tfü). Also vizcacha. 1604. 
[- Sp. viscacha (also biscacha) - Quechua 
(hjwiscacha.) One or other of two large 
burrowing rodents of S. America, related 
to the chinchilla. a. The Lagidium cuvierii, 
inhabiting the upper Andes from Chile to 
Ecuador; the Alpine viscacha. b. The Lago- 
stomus trichodactylus of the southern Argen- 
tine pampas 1836. 

\Viscera (visérü), sb. pl. 1651. [L., in- 
ternal organs, pl. of viscus VISCUS.] 1. Anat. 
The soft contents of the principal cavities 
of the body; esp. the internal organs of the 
trunk; the entrails or bowels together with 
the heart, liver, lungs, etc. 2. transf. The 
interior; the inner parts 1709. 

Visceral (vi-séral), a. 1575. [Sense 1 — OFr. 
visceral or med.L. visceralis in same sense; 
senses 2-5 f. VISCERA + -AL'1.] fl. Affecting 
the viscera or bowels regarded as the seat of 
emotion; pertaining to or touching deeply in- 
ward feelings 1640. 2. Phys. Of disorders or 
diseases: Affecting the viscera or internal 
organs 1794. 3. Anat. Of, pertaining to, con- 
sisting of, or situated in or among the viscera 
1820. 4. Pertaining to the viscera of animals 
used as a means of divination 1833. 5. Anat. 
a. V. layer, a portion of the arachnoid mem- 
brane 1840. b. V. arch, one of a set of parallel 
ridges in the region of the mouth in the 
embryonic skull. V. cleft, one of the intervals 
between the visceral arches. 1870. 

3. V. cavity, that part of an animal body in 
which the viscera are contained. 

Vi'scerate, v. rare. 1727. [f. VISCERA + 
-ATE?, after eviscerate.] trans. To eviscerate, 
disembowel. 

Viscero- (vi'séro), used as comb. form (see 
-0-) of L. viscera VISCERA, as in v.-branchial, 
-pericardial. 

Viscid (visid), a. 1635. [- late L. viscidus, 
f. L. viscum birdlime; see -ID*.] 1. Of fluid or 
soft substances: Having a glutinous or gluey 
character; sticky, adhesive, ropy. 2. Of sur- 
faces; Covered with a glutinous or sticky 
secretion. Chiefly Bot. of leaves. 1760. 
Viscidity (visi-diti). 1611. [f. prec. + Axv.] 
1. The quality of being viscid; glutinousness, 
stickiness, ropiness. 2. Viscid matter or 
substance 1720. 

Viscin (vi-sin). 1838. [- Er. viscin (Macaire), 
f. viscum birdlime; see -IN'.] Chem. A sub- 
stance which forms the main constituent of 
birdlime, chiefly obtained from the berries 
and other parts of the mistletoe. 

Viscose (viskd's). 1896. [-late L. viscosus; 
see VISCOUS, -OSE!.] Cellulose reduced to a 
viscous solution, largely used in the manu- 
facture of artificial silk. Also attrib., as v. 
silk. 

Viscosimeter (viskosi-mites). 1868. [f. L. 
viscosus VISCOUS; see -METER.] An instrument 
for measuring the viscosity of liquids. 
Viscosity (viskositi). late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
viscosité or med. L. viscositas, f. late L. visco- 
sus; see VISCOUS, -ITY.] 1. The quality or fact 
of being viscous; viscidity. 2. A viscous sub- 
stance; a collection of viscous matter 1545. 
1. Magnetic v., tendency on the part of a mag- 
netic medium to retard the magnetizing force. 
Viscount (voikaunt). late ME. [- AFr. 
viscounte (OFr. vi(s)conte, mod. vicomte) — 
med. L. vicecomes, -comit-; see VIGE-, COUNT 
sb. ] 1. Hist. One acting as the deputy or 
representative of a count or earl in the ad- 
ministration of a district; in Eng. use spec. a 
sheriff or high sheriff. 2. A member of the 
fourth order of the British peerage, ranking 
between an earl and a baron. Abbreviated 
Visc., Viscl. 1450. Hence Vi-scountcy, the 


ss 
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title, dignity, or rank of a viscount. Vi's- 
countship, the dignity of a v.; a viscountey. 

Viscountess (vei-'kauntés). 1475. [f. prec. 
+ -ESS!.] The wife of a viscount; a peeress 
of the fourth order of nobility. 

Viscounty (vei-kaunti). 1611. [f. VIS- 
COUNT + -Y*.] 1. Hist. The office or jurisdic- 
tion of or the territory under the authority of 
a viscount 1611. 2. = VISCOUNTOY 1859. 

Viscous (viskos, a. late ME. [- AFr. 
viscous (Gower) or late L. viscosus, f. viscum 
birdlime; see -oUS.] 1. Of substances: Hav- 
ing a glutinous or gluey character. b. 
Physics. Imperfectly fluid; adhesively soft 
1830. 2. fig. Adhesive, sticky 1605. 3. Bot. Of 
leaves: = ViISOID d. 2. 1712. Hence Vi's- 
cous-ly adv., -ness (now rare). So fVi's- 
cuous a. 

Viscus (viskis. 1728. [L., usu. in pl. 
viscera VISCERA.) Anat. One or other of the 
soft internal organs of the body. 

Vise, var. (now usu. U.S.) of VICE sb.* 

||Visé (vi-ze!), sb. 1858. [Fr. visé, pa. pple. 
of viser look attentively at, scrutinize :— 
Rom. *visare, f. L. vis-, pa. ppl. stem of 
vidére see.] An entry or note on a passport, 
certificate, or other official document signi- 
fying that it has been examined and found 
correct; a formal official signature or entry of 
this nature. Hence |[Visé v. trans. to put a 
v. on (a passport or other document); to 
endorse or sign as correct and in due order. 

Vishnu (vi:fnu). 1638. [Skr. Vishnu, prob. 
from the root vish, and meaning ‘all-per- 
vader’ or *worker'.] One of the principal 
Hindu deities, holding the second place in 
the great triad, but by his worshippers identi- 
fied with the supreme deity and regarded as 
the preserver of the world. Hence Vi'shnu- 
ism, the worship of V. Vi-shnuite, à wor- 
shipper of V. 

Visibility (viztbi-liti). 1581. [= Fr. visi- 
bilité or late L. visibilitas (Tertullian), f. L. 
visibilis; see next, -ITY.] 1. The condition, 
state, or fact of being visible; capacity of 
being seen (in general, or under special condi- 
tions). b. spec. The possibility of (a vessel, 
ete.) being seen under the conditions of 
distance, light, atmosphere, ete., existing at a 
particular time; hence conversely, the possi- 
bility of seeing, or the range of vision, under 
such conditions 1914. 2. With a and pl. A 
visible thing or object 1628. t3. Sight, vision 
(rare) 1733. 

1. b. The v. early on 1st June (three to four miles) 
was less than on 31st May SIR J. JELLICOE. 

Visible (vi-zib’l), a. and sb. ME. I- (O) Fr, 
visible or L. visibilis, f. vis-, pa. ppl. stem of 
vidére see; see -IBLE.] A. adj. 1. Capable of 
being seen; perceptible by the sense of sight. 
2. That may be mentally perceived or ob- 
served; clearly or readily evident; manifest, 
obvious 1613. 3. That can be seen under 
certain conditions, at a certain time, or by a 
particular person; in sight; open or exposed 
to sight or view 1667. b. Comm. Of stocks or 
supply: Actually in hand or to be seen 1882. 
4, Of persons: Capable of being seen or 
visited; accessible to others; now esp., ‘at 
home’ to visitors 1722. 5. V. direction, in 
Optics, the apparent direction in which an 
object is seen 1829, 

1. He was neuer visyble to the mortall eye COVER- 
DALE. It pleased God to unite Christians in 
communities or visible churches BUTLER. The con- 
version of v. energy into heat 1878. V. speech, a 
system of phonetic notation devised by A. M. Bell, 
consisting of characters or symbols intended to 
represent the actual position of the vocal organs 
in the production of speech-sounds. 2. Pneu- 
monia..may..arise without any v. cause 1908. 
3. On this Mount he appeerd, under this Tree 
Stood v. Mit. V. horizon: see HORIZON sb. 1. 
b. Statistics relating to the v. supply of grain 1882. 

B. sb. 1. A visiblething orentity. Chiefly in 
pl. 1614. 2. The v., that which is visible, esp. 
the visible world 1742. Hence Vi'sibleness. 
Vi-sibly adv. 

Visigoth (vizigob). 1647. [- late L. Visi- 
gothus (usu. in pl. -gothi; so Gr. Otxatyorüot) 
the first element of which may mean ‘west’, 
as opp. to OsrRocorH East Goth'.] 1. A 
member of that branch of the Gothie race 
which entered Roman territory towards the 
end of the fourth century and subsequently 
established a kingdom in Spain, overthrown 


VISILE 


by the Moors in 711-12; a West-Goth. 
Chiefly in pl. 2. transf. An uncivilized or 
barbarous person 1749. Hence Visigo:thic a. 

Visile (vi zei), a. and sb. 1909. [f. L. vis-, 
pa. ppl. stem of vidére see + -ILE.] (One 
who is) characterized by strong visual per- 
ception. 

Vision (vi:3on), sb. ME. - (O)Fr. vision — 
L. visio, visión- sight, thing seen, f. as prec.; 
see -ION.] 1. Something which is apparently 
Seen otherwise than by ordinary sight; 
esp. an appearance of a prophetie or mystical 
character, or having the nature of a revela- 
tion, supernaturally presented to the mind 
in sleep or in an abnormal state. b. A mental 
concept of a distinct or vivid kind; a highly 
imaginative scheme or anticipation 1592. 
c. A person seen in a dream or trance 1611. 
d. transf. A person, scene, etc. of unusual 
beauty 1823. 2. The action or faet of seeing 
or contemplating something not actually 
present to the eye; mystical or supernatural 
insight or foresight. late ME. 3. The action 
of seeing with the bodily eye, the exercise 
of the ordinary faculty of sight, or the faeulty 
itself 1491. b. An instance of seeing; a look 
1855. 4. A thing actually seen; an object of 
sight. SHAKS, 

1. Visions of glory, spare my aching sight GRAY. 
The art renown'd, V. and omen to expound Scorr. 
b. The visions of romantic youth CAMPBELL. c. 
The v. bright, As with a smile more brightn'd, 
thus repli'd MILx. 2. Ministers. neither have v. to 
foretell, nor power to confer, blessing 1057. 3. 
Even the v. of natural objects presents to us in- 
surmountable difficulties 1832. 

Vision (vison), v. 1594. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To show as in a vision; to display to the eye 
or mind, 2, To see as in a vision; to bring 
before the eye of the mind 1795. 

2. We in the morning eyed the pleasant fields 
Vision'd before SOUTHEY. 

Visional (vigonál, a. 1588. (k. VISION 
8b. + -AL' I.] 1. Connected with, relating to, 
based upon, a vision or visions. 2. Of the na- 
ture of a vision; seen or occurring in a vision; 
visionary, unreal 1647. Hence Vi'sionally 
adv. as or in a vision, 

Visionary (visonüri), a. and sb. 1648, 
lk. VISION sb. + -ARY.] A. adj. 1. Able or ac- 
customed to see visions; capable of receiving 
impressions by means of visions 1051. b. 
Given to fanciful and unpraetical views; 
speculative, dreamy 1727. 2. Of the nature of 
a vision; presented or apprehended in a 
vision 1648. b. Seen only in a vision; unreal, 
spectral 1697, c. Connected with or pertain- 
ing to visions 1727. 3. Existing in imagina- 
tion only; not actual or real 1725. b. Of 
Schemes, plans, etc.: Incapable of being 
carried out or realized; fantastic, unpractical 
1727. c, Characterized by fantasy or imagina- 
tion without corresponding reality 1777. 

1. What spells entrance my v. mind 1792. b. 
Knox was no v. enthusiast 1902. 2. The v. em- 
blem seen By him of Babylon COWPER. b. The v. 
fabric melted into air GIBBON. c. The v. hour, 
When musing midnight reigns THOMSON. 3. 
Vanish'd are all the v. joys POPE. b. Vain, idle, v. 
thoughts SwrrT. c. To withdraw from active life 
into a v. world 1840, 

B. sb. 1. One who has visions; one to whom 
unknown or future things are revealed in 
visions 1700. 2. One who indulges in fan- 
tastic ideas or schemes; an unpractical en- 
thusiast 1702. 

1. Of such honourable repute was the name Seer, 
or v., in those times 1778. Hence Vi-sionarily 
adv, Vi-sionariness. 

Visioned (vi-3ond), ppl. a. 1510. (t. Vi- 
SION sb. or v. + -ED.] 1. Seen in a vision. 2. 
Associated with or arising from a vision or 
visions 1817. 3. Having the power of seeing. 
visions 1813. 4. Full of visions 1815. 

3. The v. poet in his dreams SHELLEY. 

Visionist (vi;jonist). 1665. [f. VISION sb. + 
-IST.] One who has or professes to have 
visions; a professed visionary. 

Visionless (vi zenles), a. 1820. Lt. VISION 
sb. + -LESS.] 1, Destitute of vision; sightless, 
blind. 2. Devoid of higher insight or inspira- 
tion 1856. 

Visit (vizit), sb. 1621. [- Fr. visite, f. 
visiter; or immed. f. the vb.] 1. An act of. 
visiting a person; a friendly or formal call 
upon à person or a shorter or longer stay 
with him, as a feature of social intercourse. 
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b. An excursion to a place for the purpose of 
sight-seeing; a short or temporary stay at a 
place. Also fransf. of animals or birds. 1800. 
c. An occasion of going fo a doctor, dentist, 
etc., for examination or treatment 1884. 2. 
a. A call made by a minister of religion as 
part of his pastoral duties 1724. b. A pro- 
fessional call made by a doctor on a patient 
1719. 3. An instance (or the action) of going 
to a place, house, etc., for the purpose of in- 
spection or examination 1787. 

1. Phr. To make, pay a v., to return a v. b. A v. 
to Lyme 1839. 3. The right of v. and search. A 
belligerent has the right..to visit and search 
every merchant ship at sea in time of war. 1897. 

Visit (vi-zit), v. ME. [The earlier uses (I. 
1-6, II. 1) are based on those of L. visitare in 
the Vulgate. — (O)Fr. visiter — L. visitare 
go to see, frequent. of visare view, see to, 
visit, f. vis-, pa. ppl. stem of vidére see.) I. 1. 
trans. Of the Deity: To come to (a person) 
in order to comfort or benefit him. 12. To 
come to (a person) in order to observe or ex- 
amine his conduet or disposition; to make 
trial of; to subject to test or scrutiny 1667. 
3. To inflict hurt, harm, or punishment 
upon; to deal severely or hardly with (per- 
sons or things); tto cut off, cause to die. late 
ME. b. To afflict or distress with sickness, 
poverty, or the like. late ME. 4, Of sickness, 
etc.: To come upon, assail, afflict ME. 5. 
To punish or requite (wrongdoing) ME. 
To avenge, or inflict punishment for (wrong- 
doing) on or upon à person. late ME. 6. 
absol. To take vengeance or inflict punish- 
ment, late ME. 

1. For He. Shall v. earth in Mercy COWPER. 3. 
Therfore will I vyset you in all youre wicked- 
nesses COVERDALE Amos 3:2, b. It pleased God 
to visite me with a quartan 1624. 5. Mild offences 
were visited with the loss of eyes or ears 1879. 
b. The Lorde..vysiteth the myszdede of the 
fathers vpon the children COVERDALE Numb. 14:18. 

II. 1. To go to see (a person in sickness or 
distress) in order to comfort or assist him, out 
of charity or devotion or in the fulfilment of 
pastoral duty ME. 2. To go to see (a person) 
in a friendly or sociable manner; also, to stay 
with for a short time as a guest ME. b. 
Of a medical man: To attend (a patient) 
professionally 1585. c. fransf. To go to (a 
Derson, etc.) with hostile intentions 1533. 
d. absol. To make a call or calls; to pay calls; 
to maintain friendly or social intercourse by 
this means; also, to spend a short time with 
one as a guest; to pay visits of this kind; 
spec. to make pastoral visits 1626. 3. To go 
to look at (tor explore); to inspect or ex- 
amine; to look into or see to (something); 
in later use esp. to examine (vessels, goods, 
baggage, etc.) officially ME. b. spec. To go to 
(an institution) for the purpose of seeing that. 
everything is in due order; to exercise a 
periodical surveillance or supervision over, 
or make a special investigation into (manage- 
ment or conduct) ME. 4. To go to (a temple, 
shrine, etc.) for the purpose of worship or asa 
religious duty ME. b. To go to (a place) for 
the purpose of sight-seeing or on some special 
errand. late ME. c. Of birds, etc.: To resort 
to or frequent (land or sea, a country, ete.) 
for a limited period or at certain seasons 1774. 

1. Ye must v. the Sick and these who are in Dis- 
tress 1687. Sent for..to v. a sick parishioner 
1808. 2. He comes here visiting his relation 
DICKENS. €. Cor. IV. v. 148. d. A spinster. Who 
spends her life visiting from place to place 1894. 
Go se and vysyte our wethers in the cote 1514. 
b. A faculty empowering Wolsey to v. those 
EIS monasteries 1868. 4. He had visited the 
Holy Land Scorr. transf. Dear, as the light that 
visits these sad eyes GRAY. Hence Vi'sitable a. 
liable to visitation; capable of being visited; 
such as admits of receiving visitors. 

Visitant (vi-zitant), sb. and a. 1599. [- Fr. 
visitant, pr. pple. of visiter, or — L. visitans, 
-ant-, pr. pple. of visitare; see prec., -ANT.] A. 
sb. 1. One who pays a visit; a visitor. b. Ap- 
plied to supernatural beings or agencies, ete., 
esp. as revealing themselves to mortals 1667. 
2. One who visits some place or object of 
interest 1077. b. A stranger who spends a 
short time in a place; a temporary resident 
1751. 3. A thing which comes to one in a 
casual or temporary manner 1742. 4. A mi- 
gratory bird, ete., as temporarily frequenting 
& particular locality 1770. 


VISITING 


1. b. Adam to Eve, While the great V. ap. 

1 thus spake MILT. 4. The Hooded Crow. , 

ing. .in some localities a winter visitant only, in 
others a resident 1804. ` 

B. adj. Paying a visit or visits; having the 
position or character of a visitor 1653. 

Visitation (vizité'-Jon). ME. [= (O)Fr, 
visitation or late L. visitatio, -ón- (Tertullian, 
Vulgate), f. L. visitare VISIT v.; see -ATION. 
Now rare in I. 2, 3, 4.] I. 1. The action, on 
the part of one in authority, or of a duly 
qualified or authorized person, of going to a 
particular place in order to make an inspec- 
tion and satisfy himself that everything is 
in order; an instance of such inspection or 
supervision. b. esp. A visit by an ecclesiasti- 
cal person (or body) to examine into the 
State of a diocese, parish, religious institu- 
tion, ete.; spec. in English use, such a visit 
paid by a bishop or archdeacon; a meeting 
of persons concerned in such a visit ME. c. 
A periodic visit made to a district by heralds 
to examine and enrol arms and pedigrees, 
Now Hist. 1572. d. Examination of goods by 
a customs officer or similar official; the action 
on the part of a belligerent vessel of ascer- 
taining, by entry or close examination, the 
character of a merchant ship belonging to a 
neutral state 1755. 2. The action of going toa 
place, either for some special purpose or 
merely in order to see it; an instance of this. 
late ME. 3. The action or practice of visiting 
sick or distressed persons as a work of 
charity or pastoral duty. late ME. 4. The ac- 
tion of making à friendly or formal call or 
calls; social intercourse of this nature; 
visiting 1586. b. An instance of this; a visit 
1581. 

1. d. The law of nations gives to every belligerent 
cruiser the right of v. and search of all merchant 
ships 1867. 3. The Church of England. retains 
private confession in the rubric for v. of the sick 
he V. (of our Lady, of the Blessed Virgin 


1802. T) 
Mary), the visit paid by the Virgin Mary to 
Elizabeth, recorded in Luke 1:39 fl. and com- 
memorated by the Church on July 2; hence ellipt., 
the day on which this is commemorated, the 
feast 80 observed; also, a picture representing the 
event. The (order of the) V., the Order founded 
in 1610 by Mme, de Chantal (St, Frances) under 
the direction of St. Francis of Sales. 

II. 1. The action, on the part of God or some 
supernatural power, of coming to, or exer- 
cising power over, a person or people for some 
end ME. 2. A heavy affliction, blow, or trial, 
regarded as an instance of divine dispensa- 
tion; retributive punishment operating by 
this means 1450. 3. The fact of some violent. 
or destructive agency or force coming Or 
falling upon a people, country, etc. 1535. 4. 
The fact of some immaterial power or in- 
fluence acting or operating on the mind 1791. 

1. Mercies are visitations; when God comes in 
kindness and love to do us good, he visiteth us 
1643, A verdict of ‘died by the v. of God’ was m 
corded 1820. 2. War is here regarded. -as a puni- 
tive v., as a form of retribution for our sins 1086, 
3. The period. was marked by the visitations 0 
pestilence, as well as those of war 1838. 4. Or was 
he moved by some v. of compunction? 1873. 1 

Visitatorial (vizitàto*riül), a. 1688. [f. 
visitator (xvi — late and med. I.) + -IAL, OT i 
visitatory (Xv11 — med. L. visitatorius) + -AL Y 
see -ORIAL.] 1, Pertaining to, connected wit! » 
involving or implying, official visitation. * 
Having the power of visitation; exercising 
authority of this kind 1880. [ihe 

1. Deriving the v. power from the property © Y 
donor 1834. 2. Leave of absence granted by v. 
boards 1881. 

Visite (vizi-t). 
A light cape or short sleevel 
women in the 19th c. 

Visiter (vizitoi) Now rare. 
VISIT v. -- -ER'.] — VISITOR. A 

Visiting (vi-zitin), vòl. sb. ME. |f. Vi 5 
v. + -ING..] The action of coming or goin 
to a person or place for some special purpose. 

attrib.: v.-book, a book containing the D ect 
persons to be visited: -card, a small card 1 nr 
a Ped name (and address), to be presen 17 — 
left on paying a visit; -list, a list of persons 
visited. vis 

Visiting (vi-zitin), ppl. a. 1606. f. 115 
v. + -ING*.] 1. That visits; that pays Std 
or is engaged in visiting. 2. That V a 
officially for the purpose of inspection 
examination 1713. 


or f. 


1852. [- Fr. visite, VISIT sb.] 
less cloak worn by 


late ME. f. 


VISITOR 


1. V. ant, the driver ant. 

Visitor (vi-zitoz). late ME. [- AFr. visitour, 
(O)Fr. visiteur, f. visiter VISIT v.; see -ER* 3.] 
1, One who visits officially for the purpose of 
inspection or supervision, in order to prevent 
or remove abuses or irregularities. 2. One 
who visits from charitable motives or with a 
view of doing good. late ME. 3. One who 
pays a visit to another person or to a house- 
hold; one who is staying for a time with 
friends 1007. 4. One who visits a place, 
country, etc., esp. as a sightseer or tourist 
1728. b. An animalor bird which occasionally 
or at regular seasons frequents a certain 
locality or area 1859. 

1. In certain Colleges. .fundamental statutes can. 
only be changed by visitors 1832. 2. Vertuous visi- 
tour to folkys in prisoun LypG. 3. You see this 
confluence, this great flood of visitors SHAKS. 4. 
Visitors to the Montauvert 1860. b. The Glead or 
Kite..is a very rare v. 1870, 

Visitress (vi-zitrés). 1827. [f. VISITOR; 
see -ESS'.] 1. A female visitor. 2. spec. A 
woman who undertakes regular visiting of the 
poorer houscholds of a district in order to 
help or advise 1861. 

fVissive, a. 1543. [ Fr. tvisif, -ive (XV) or 
late and med.L. visivus, f. L. visus seeing, 
sight; see -IVE.] Of or pertaining to sight or 
the power of seeing; visual. 1. V. faculty, 
power, virlue, e the faculty of sight; 
the power of vision —1838. 2. Forming the ob- 
ject of vision; capable of being seen —1647. 
b. Optics. Falling upon or appearing to the 
eye -1690. 

Visne (vi 


ni), 1449. (- AFr., OFr. visné :— 
Rom. *vicinatus, f. L. vicinus neighbour; 
see VIOINITY, -ATE'.] Law or Hist. 1. A 
neighbourhood or vicinage, esp. as the area 
from which a jury is summoned. 2. A jury 
summoned from the neighbourhood in which 
the cause of action lies 1033. 

Visnomy (viznómi) Now arch. or díal. 
1509. [var. of ME. fisnomye PHYSIOGNOMY.] 
= PHYSIOGNOMY 3. 

Vison (vol:son). 1781. I- Fr. vison (Buffon), 
of unkn. origin.] The American mink. 
Visor, vizor (voi'zou), sb. [ME. viser = 
Apr. viser = (O) Fr. visière, f. OFr, vis face; 
Bee VISAGE, -OR 2. Cf. ViZARD sh.] 1. The 
front part of a helmet, covering the face but 
provided with holes or openings to admit 
of seeing and breathing, and capable of being 
raised and lowered; sometimes spec. the 
upper portion of this. b. U.S. The peak of a 
cap 1804. 2. A mask to conceal the face; a 
vizard ME. 3. fig. An outward appearance 
or show under which something different is 
hid; a mask or disguise 1532. t4. A face or 
countenance; an outward aspect or ap- 
pearance —1693, 

15 "They were disguised in cloaks and visors 1797. 
- He concealed his dislike (their enmity being 
eed Yet under > 58 1653. i 

.: V.- mask, (a) a form of disguising mask, 

à domino (Hist); +(b) a prostitute. Hence Visor, 


vl. zor v. (rare) refl. to disguise (oneself) 5 
. 5 1 with a v.; 
trans. to cover up with av. i 


1 c vizored (voizoid), ppl. a. late 
thet If. prec. KD.. ] 1. Of persons: Having 
2 OE. covered or hid with a visor or mask. 
Tasi f helmets: Furnished with a visor 


1, Visor'd falshood, and base forgery MILT, 
E (vis). 1026. [- Tamil visai.] A 
eight used in Southern India and Burma 
Sonel to about 34 Ibs. 
Md (visti). Also tvisto. 
Men Moe 1. A view or prospect, esp. one 
ki rough an avenue of trees or other long 
[n 1 opening. 2. A long narrow open- 
Ea a wood, etc., through which a view 
Dine obtained, or which in itself affords a 
y nt prospect; an avenue or glade 1671. 
throngi Men corridor or long passage in or 
eta QS building; an interior portion 
1708. A ing affording a continuous view 
reaching tn mental view or vision of a far- 
View 1758. ire 1673. 4. In v., in continuous 
„A Visto by Canall 

80 ^ leto 1742. A piny dell gave 
Heer the broad sea we were leaving 1873. 2. 
Rion 55 hands to cut a v. through a coppice 
itself the grandes The central aisle forming in 
AA lest architectural v. in Europe 1800. 
1888, V. of years stretching out before them 


1657. [- It. 
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Vistaed (vi-stád), a. 1835. If. prec. + -ED*.] 
1. Placed or arranged so as to make a vista 
or avenue. 2. Provided with vistas 1862. 
3. fig. Seen as it were in prospect by the 
imagination 1849. 

3. The vista'd joys of Heaven's eternal year 1851. 

Visual (vi-3'ual, viziuàl) a. and sb. late 
ME. [- late L. visualis, f. L. visus sight; see 
-AL? 1.) A. adj. 1. Of beams: Coming, pro- 
ceeding, or directed from the eye or sight. 
Obs. or arch. 2. Of power or faculty: Per- 
taining or relating to, concerned or connected. 
with, sight or vision 1603. 3. Of organs: 
Endowed with the power of sight; having 
the function of producing vision 1626. 4. a. 
Of knowledge: Attained or obtained by 
sight or vision 1651. b. Carried out or per- 
formed by means of vision 1849. c. Of im- 
pressions, etc.: Received through the sense 
of sight; based upon something seen 1833. 
5. Of or pertaining to vision in relation to 
the object of sight; optical; as in v. angle, 
azis, focus, point 1710. 6. Perceptible, visible 
1756. 7. Of the nature of a mental vision 
1845. 

1. For inward light alas Puts forth no v. beam. 
Mitr. V. line, the direct line from the eye to the 
object or point of vision; the line of sight. V. ray, 
a ray proceeding from the eye to the object seen, 
or in later use from the object to the eye. 2. The 
Spirits of the Mind Are busy. . Upon the rights of 
v. sense Usurping WORDSW. 3. The virtue of the 
V. nerve SWIFT. 4. b. The v. test however is inde- 
pendent 1882. c. All parts of the retina are not 
equally sensitive to v. impressions 1879. 

B. sb. 1. A visual ray 1726. 2. One whose 
memory, imagination, etc. is wholly or 
largely visual 1886. Visua-lity, mental visi- 
bility; a mental picture or vision. CARLYLE. 
Vi-sually adv. 

Visualize (vis'wüloiz, viziu-), v. 1817. 
[f. prec. + -IZE.] 1. trans. To form a mental 
vision, image, or picture of. 2. absol. To con- 
struct a visual image in the mind 1871. 
Vi:sualiza:tion, the action, fact, or power of 
visualizing; a picture formed by visualizing. 
Vi-sualizer. 4 

Vita glass (vəită glas). 1925. (f. L. vita 
life.] Trade name of a variety of glass which 
permits the passage of a large part of the 
ultra-violet rays of sunlight. 

Vital (voi-tál), a. and sb. late ME. [7 (O) Fr. 
vital — L. vitalis, t. vita life; see -AL! 1.] A. 
adj. X. 1. Consisting in, constituted by, that 
immaterial force or principle which is present 
in living beings or organisms and by which 
they are animated and their functions main- 
tained. Now chiefly Phys. or Biol. 2, Main- 
taining, supporting, or sustaining life 1450. 
3. Of parts, organs, etc.: Essential or neces- 
sary to life 1482. b. (ransf. 1647. 4. Of, per- 
taining or relating to, accompanying, or 
characteristic of life 1565. b. Of statistics: 
Concerned with or relating to the facts of 
life, e.g. birth, marriage, death, etc. 1837. 
5. Invigorating, vitalizing; life-giving. Chief- 
ly poet. 1590. 6. Affecting life; fatal to or de- 
structive of life 1612. 7. fig. That is essential 
to the existence of something; absolutely in- 
dispensable, necessary, or requisite. Also, in 
wider sense, of supreme importance. 1619. 
b. Paramount, supreme, very great 1810. 

1. This internal energy, which is peculiar to liv- 
ing protoplasm, is frequently spoken of as v. 
force BENTLEY. Phr. y. spark (tor flame); The 
v. spark was extinct 1826. 2. The 12 5 of 
God. v. vertue infus'd, and v. warmth through- 
out the fluid Mass MILT. Dream not that the 
amorous Deep Will yet restore him to the v. air 
SHELLEY. Phr. V. fluid, in Bot. = LATEX 2. tV. 
air, in Old Chem. = OXYGEN 1. 3. The V. Parts 
are the Heart, Brain, Lungs and Liver 1696. b. 
Such v. parts as the machinery, magazines, and 
steering gear 1889. 4. When I haue pluck’d thy 
Rose, I cannot giue it vitall growth againe SHAKS. 
‘A gradual decay of the v. powers from old age 
1826. V. affinity: see AFFINITY 9. V. capacity, 
in Phys., the breathing or respiratory capacity of 
the lungs. 5. Vitall and comfortable heate. .from 
the bodie of the sunne 1608. 6. Those that hold 
the v. shears MILT. 7. Our own v. interests 1809. 
A cause which was so v. to both nations 1860. 
This question—quite v. to all social happiness 
RUSKIN. b. This inquiry . .is. .of v. moment 1850. 

II. 1. Endowed with or possessed of life; 
animate, living. Now poet. or rhet. 1513. b. 
Of places: Full of life or activity 1742. 12. 
As an epithet of life 1645. 13. = VIABLE a.* 
1646. 


VITELLINE 


1. That bright shape of v. stone which drew the 
heart out of Pygmalion SHELLEY. 

B. sb. A vital part or organ (rare) 1710. 
Hence Vi-tally adv. 

Vitalism (voitüliz'm). 1822. [- Fr. vital- 
isme, or f. prec. + -ISM.] Biol. The doctrine 
that the origin and phenomena of life are due 
to or produced by a vital principle, as dist. 
from a purely chemical or physical force. 

Vitalist (voi:tálist). 1860. If. prec. + -IST.] 
An advocate of or believer in vitalism. Also 
as adj. — next. 

Vitalistic (voitüli:stik), a. 1805. [f. prec. 
+ -10.] 1. Of, pertaining to, involving, or de- 
noting vitalism, or a hypothetical vital 
principle. 2. Pertaining to or denoting the 
germ-theory, esp. in its relation to fermenta- 
tion 1891. 

Vitality (voite:liti). 1592. [~ L. vitalitas, 
-tat-, f. vitalis VITAL; see -ITY.] 1. Vital force, 
power, or principle as possessed or manifested 
by living things; the principle of life; anima- 
tion. b. Of plants or vegetative organisms. 
Also spec. of seeds: Germinating power. 1829. 
2. fig. Power of enduring or continuing 1844. 
3. fig. Active force or power; mental or 
physical vigour 1858. 4. With a and pl. Some- 
thing possessed of vital force 1851. 

2. The v. of Pope's writings 1874, 3. Such was 
the intense v. of the Béarnese prince 1860. 

Vitalize (voitüloiz), v. Also -ise. 1078. 
[f. VITAL a. + -IZE.] 1. trans. To give life or 
animation to (the body, eto. ); to endow with 
vital force or principle. 2. fig. To make living 
or active; to infuse vitality or vigour into 
(something); to animate 1805. b. To put life 
into (a literary or artistic conception) 1884. 

2. b. He is not an artist. He cannot v. his ma- 
terial. 1907. Hence Vitaliza-tion, the action or 
8 of vitalizing, or the state of being vital- 
zed; an instance of this. 

Vitals (voi-tálz), sb. pl. 1010. [- L. vitalia, 
n. pl. of vitalis VITAL, used subst.] 1. Those 
parts or organs of the body, esp. the human 
body, essential to life, or upon which life 
depends; usu. applied vaguely, but occas. 
spec. the brain, heart, lungs, and liver. 2. 
transf. Essential parts or features 1657. b. 
The vital parts of a ship 1884. 

1. The weapon has missed your v. 1760. fig. Such 
immense sums, drawn from the v. of all France 
BURKE. 2. The very vitals of religion 1702. 

Vitamin (vi-támin, voi-tà-, -In). 1912. Also 
-ine. [Eng. orig. vitamine (1912, Casimir 
Funk) - G. vitamin, f. L. vita life + G. amin 
AMINE. So named because it was first be- 
lieved that an amino-acid was present, the 
sp. being later modified in order to avoid 
the suggestion.] Any of the accessory food- 
factors (distinguished as v. A, B, etc.) 
occurring naturally in minute quantities in 
many foodstuffs and regarded as essential 
to normal growth. Hence Vitami-nic, 
Vita:minous adjs. Vi:taminize v. trans. 

Vitascope (voi-táskó"p). U.S. 1896. [f. L. 
vila life + -scoPE.] A variety of cinemato- 


graph. 

Vitellarium (vitelé*ridm). Pl. -aria. 
1865. [mod.L.f. VITELLUS + -ARIUM.] Anat, 
An accessory gland in the female productive 
organs of some worms, by which the vitellus 
for the eggs is secreted; a yolk-gland. 
Hence Vitella-rian a. 

Vitellary (vi-telari, vite-läri, voi-), sb. and 
a. 1050. [f. L. VITELLUS + -ARY; cf. prec.] 
+A, sb. The place or part where the yolk of an 
egg is formed —1687. B. adj. Vitelline 1846. 

Vitelli-, comb. f. L. vitellus VITELLUS, as 
in vitelli-genous a. producing the vitellus. 

Vitellin (vitelin, voi-). 1857, [f. VITELLUS 
+ -N' Chem. 1. The albuminoidal sub. 
stance in the yolk of an egg, a mixture of 
albumin and casein. 2. A related substance 
found in the seeds of plants 1882. 

Vitelline (vite-lein, in, voi), a. and sb. 
late ME. [- med.L. vitellinus, f. VITELLUS; 
see -INE'. Cf. (in sense 1) (O) Fr. vitellin.] A. 
adj. 1. Coloured like the yolk of an egg; 
deep-yellow with a tinge of red. 2. Biol. Of 
or belonging to the vitellus or yolk of an egg 
1835. b. V. membrane, sac, the transparent 
membrane which surrounds the yolk of 
an egg; the yolk-sac; the investing mem- 
brane of the embryo 1845. B. sb. The yolk, 
the vitellary substance 1891. 
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Vite-llo-, comb. f. ViTELLUS, as in vitel- 
lo-genous a., producing the vitellus or yolk. 

Vitellus (vite-lds, voi-). 1728. [L., yolk of 
anegg.] 1. Zmbryol. The yolk of an egg; the 
germinative contents of an ovum-cell. 2. 
Bot. A fleshy sac situated between the albu- 
men and the embryo in a seed 1807. 

Viti-, comb. form of L. vitis vine, as in 
viti-ferous a. [L. vitifer]. 

Vitiate (viJi&t) ppl. a. Now rare. late 
ME. [L. vitiatus, pa. pple. of vitiare; see next, 
-ATE*.] Vitiated. 

Vitiate (vi-fie't), v. 1534, (- vitiat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. vitiare, f. vitium VICE sb.“; 
see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To render incomplete, 
imperfect, or faulty; to impair or spoil. b. 
To corrupt (a) literary works or (b) language 
by carelessness, arbitrary changes, or the in- 
troduetion of foreign elements 1659. 2. To 
render corrupt in morals; to lower the moral 
standard of (persons) 1534. b. Similarly with 
impersonal objects 1584. c. To pervert (the 
eye, taste, etc.), so as to lead to false judge- 
ments or preferences 1800. +3. To deflower 
or violate (a woman) —1791. 4. To corrupt in 
respect of substance; to make bad, impure, 
or defective 1572. 5. To render of no effect; 
to invalidate either completely or in part; 
spec. to destroy or impair the legal force of 
(a deed, etc.) 1621. b. To render (an argument, 
ete.) unsatisfactory 1748. 16. To adulterate 
—1728. 

1, A continual Anxiety for Life vitiates all the 
Relishes of it ADDISON. b. Many barbarous terms 
and phrases, by which other dictionaries may v. 
the style, are rejected from this JOHNSON. 2. The 
suppression of those habits with which I was 
vitiated JOHNSON. b. One sin of youth vitiates a 
protracted life 1847. 4. A malady that has 
pu vitiated the sight 1863. The 
mpurity of the air vitiated by respiration 1809. 
5. If an undefined portion of a bequest is to be 
apoia to a purpose void by the statute, it 
vitiates the whole 1827. Hence Vi-tiated ppl. a. 

Vitiation (vifié^fon). 1635. . vitiatio, 
-On-, f. as prec.; see -ION. Later, f. VITIATE 
v.] The action of vitiating, the fact or state 
of being vitiated. 

Viticulture (vitikoltiur, voi-ti-, -tfoa). 
1872. [f. VIII. + CULTURE.) The cultivation 
of the vine; vine-growing. Hence Viti- 
cu · Itural a. of or pertaining to v. 1865. Viti- 
cu'lturer, Viticu-Iturist, a vine-grower. 

Vitiligo (vitiloigo). 1657. [L. vitiligo 
tetter.] Path. A skin disease characterized 
by the presence of smooth white shining 
tubercles on the face, neck, and other parts 
of the body; a species of leprosy. Hence 
Vitili-ginous a. of, connected with, or of the 
nature of v. 

Vitiosity (vifio:siti). 1538. [- L. vitiositas, 
f. viliosus VICIOUS; see -ITY.] fl. A defect or 
fault; an imperfection —1005. 2. The state or 
character of being morally vicious 1603. tb. 
An instance of this; a vice —1057. +3. The 
quality of being physically impaired or de- 
fective —1651. 4. Sc. Law. The quality of 
being legally faulty or improper 1765. 

2. My untamed affections and confirmed v. 
makes mee dayly doe worse SIR T. BROWNE, 

Vitrage (vi-tra5). 1886. [Fr. vitrage glass 
windows, f. vitre glass.) V. net (also cloth), 
a lace-net or thin fabric suitable for window- 
curtains. 

Vitreous (vi-trios), a. 1646. |f. L. vitreus, 
f. vitrum glass; see -EOUS.] 1. Of, belonging 
to, or consisting or composed of glass; of the 
nature of or resembling glass; glassy. b. 
Geol. and Min. Resembling glass in brittle- 
ness, hardness, lustre, and mode of cleavage 
1774. €. Chem, Resembling glass in composi- 
tion 1800. 2, V. humour (or body), the trans- 
parent gelatinous substance occupying the 
posterior and larger part of the eyeball 1663. 
b. ellipt. as sb. = a. 1869. 3. V. electricity, 
positive electricity obtained from glass by 
friction 1759. 4. Resembling that of glass; 
characteristic of glass 1811. b. Having the 
colour or appearance of glass 1874. 

1. The final stiffening of a v. mass into solid stone 
1882. b. V. lava 1811. Hence Vi-treousness. 

Vitreously (vi-triasli), adv. 1794. [f. prec. 
+ -Ly*.] In a vitreous manner: a. With posi- 
tive electricity. b. Like glass 1904. 

Vitrescence (vitre-séns). 1796. 
Bee -ENCE.] The state of becoming vitreous or 


If. next; 
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glassy; vitrified or vitreous condition. So 

Vitre-scency (rare) 1756. 

Vitrescent (vitre-sent), a. 1756. [f. L. vi- 
irum glass + -ESCENT.] Tending to become 
glass; susceptible of being turned into glass; 
glassy. 

Vitrescible (vitre'sib'l, a. 1754. [- Fr. 
vilrescible, f. vitre glass, after formal paral- 
lels.] That can be vitrified; vitrifiable. 
Hence Vitrescibi-lity. 

Vitrifaction (vitrifiekfon). 1728. [var. of 
earlier VITRIFICATION ; See -FACTION.] = VITRI- 
FICATION. 

Vitriflable (vi-trifoiüb'), a. 1646. f. VI. 
TRIFY v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being vitrified; 
admitting of conversion by heat into a glassy 
substance. 

Vitrification (vi:trifiké'-fon). 1612. [- 
med. L. vitrificatio, f. *vitrificare; see VITRIFY, 
-FICATION. Cf. Fr. vitrification (XVI).] 1. The 
action or process of vitrifying; conversion 
into a glassy substance by fusion due to 
heat; the fact of being so converted. b. With 
a and pl.: An instance of such conversion 
1626. 3. The result or product of vitrifying; 
a vitrifled substance or body 1651. 

3. He had but to cover this material with a v. of 
transparent glaze 1860. 

Vitrified (vitrifoid), ppl. a. 1646. |f. 
VirTRIFY + -ED'.] Converted into glass or a 
glassy substance by exposure to heat; 
rendered glassy; glazed. tb. fig. Icy, frozen. 
CRABBE. 

V. fort, a hill-fort of a type occurring in Scotland. 
and some parts of the Continent, the stones of 
which have been converted into a vitreous sub- 
stance by the action of fire. 

Vitriform (vitrifouzm), a. 1796. [f. L. 
vitrum glass + -FORM.] Having the form or 
appearance of glass. 

Vitrify (vitrifoi), v. 1594. [- Fr. vitrifier 
or med. L. *vitrificare (cf. vitrificatio 1652) 
f. L. vitrum glass; see -FY.] I. trans. To con- 
vert into glass or a glass-like substance; to 
render vitreous by fusion due to heat. 2. 
intr. To become vitreous; to turn into glass 
or a glass-like substance 1626. 

Vitrine (vitrin). 1886. [- Fr., f. vitre 
glass.] A glass show-case for specimens or 
for objects of art. 

Vitriol (vi-trio). late ME. - (O)Fr. vitriol 
or med.L. vitriolum (XIII), f. L. vitrum glass.] 
1. One or other of various native or artificial 
sulphates of metals used in the arts or 
medicinally, esp. sulphate of iron. b. Oil of 
v., concentrated sulphuric acid 1580. Also 
Short for this. 2. fig. (In allusion to the 
corrosive properties of v.) Virulence or 
acrimony of feeling or utterance 1769. 

1. Blue, green, red, white v., sulphate of copper. 
iron, cobalt, and zine respectively. Oil of v., con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. Spirit(s of v., a distilled 
essence of v. 

TVi'triolate, a. 1646. (- med.L. *vitriola- 
tus, f. vitriolum; see prec., -ATE*.] 1, Of, be- 
longing to, or resembling that of vitriol —1672. 
2. Treated with vitriol -1782. 3. Affected by 
or impregnated with vitriol —1751. 

Vi-triolated, ppl. a. 1626. [f. as prec. + 
-ED'.] 1. Impregnated with vitriol. b. Of 
minerals, etc., affected by native sulphates 
1794. 2. Treated with vitriol, as v. tartar, 
sulphate of potassium 1694. 

Vitriolic (vitriglik), a. and sb. 1670. f. 
VITRIOL + 10. Cf. Fr. vitriolique (XVI).] 
A. adj, I. Of or belonging to vitriol; having the 
nature or qualities of vitriol; impregnated 
with vitriol. 2. fig. Of language, persons, 
etc.: Extremely caustic or scathing; bitterly 
malignant 1841. 

1. V. acid, oil of vitriol, 2. A. Parliamentary 
critic of the acrid and v. style 1879. 

Vitriolize (vi-trióloiz), v. 1694. [. VITRIOL 
+ k.] 1. a. trans. To convert into vitriol; 
to vitriolate. Also absol. b. intr. To become 
vitriolated or vitriolic 1757. 2. (rans. To in- 
jure with vitriol; to throw vitriol at (a per- 
son) with intent to injure 1886. Hence 
Vitrioliza-tion, the process of converting, 
or of being converted, into a vitriol. Vi-trio- 
lizer, one who throws vitriol with intent to 
injure. 

Vitrite (vi-troit). 1800. [f. L. vitrum glass 
+ -ITE' 2 b.] Min. ‘The matrix of Bohemian 
pyrope, related to pitchstone’. 
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Vi-tro-, comb. form (see -O-) of L. vitrum 
glass, as in v.-de-ntine, the hard external 
layer of dentine in a tooth. 

Vi- trous, a. rare. 1657. |f. L. vitrum glass; 
see Os. Cf. (O) Fr. vilreuz.] Vitreous. 

Vitruvian (vitrü-vián), a. 1762. If. the 
name of M. Vitruvius Pollio, à Roman archi- 
tect and writer (c 10 B. C.); see -AN.] Of, relat- 
ing to, or in the style of Vitruvius. b. V, 
scroll, a convoluted scroll-pattern employed 
as an architectural ornament 1 

fVi'try. late ME. [- Fr. Vilré, name of a 
town in Brittany.] In full V. canvas, à kind. 
of light durable canvas —1807. 

Vitta (vită). Pl. -æ (-7). 1819. [L. vitta 
band, fillet, chaplet.] 1. Zool. ^ band or 
stripe of colour. 2. Bot. One of the oil-tubes 
occurring in the pericarp of the fruit of most 
umbelliferous plants. Usu. in pl. 1830. 

Vittate (vi-tet), a. 1826. [f. p 
1. Zool., Bol., etc. Marked or striped with 
vittm. 2. Bot. Having a vitta or vitte 1870. 
So Vi-ttated a. (rare) = sense 1. 1790. 

Vituline (vi-timloin), a. rare. 1656. [= L. 
vilulinus, f. vilulus calf; see ^] Of or 
belonging to a calf or calves; resembling 
that of a calf. 

Vitu:perable, a. Now rare or Obs. 1450. 
[= L. vituperabilis, f. vituperare; see next, 
-ABLE. Cf. OFr. vituperable.] That deserves 
vituperation; censurable; reprehensible; dis- 
graceful. 

Vituperate (voitiü-pére't, vi-), v. 1542. 
[= vituperat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. vituperare, 
f. vitu-, for vili-, stem of vilium. VICE sb.'; 
see -ATE*.] (rans. To blame, speak ill of, find 
fault with, in strong or violent language; 
to assail with abuse; to rate or revile. Also 
absol. or intr. 

Vituperation (voitiüpéré^Jon, vi-). 
[= OFr. vituperation or L. vituperatio, 
blaming, censuring, etc., f. as prec. 
-ION.] The action, fact, or process of vitu- 
perating; blame, censure, reproof, or (esp. in 
later use) the expression of this, in abusive 
or violent language; abuse, railing, rating. 
Also, vituperative or abusive language, 

Few nations can surpass the Spaniards in the 
language of v. 1845. 

Vituperative (voitiz-pérétiv, vi-), a. 
- late L. vituperativus (Priscian), f. as pi 
see -IVE.] 1. Of words, language, etc.: Con- 
taining, conveying, or expressing strong 
depreciation; violently abusive or fault- 
finding; contumelious. Also, of or pertaining 
to vituperation. 2. Characterized by vitu- 
peration or abuse Of persons: 


1481. 


see 
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1754. 3. 
Given to vituperation 1819. 

1. In utter despair at this v. epithet Soort. 3. A 
ber. isa v. animal 1819. Hence Vitu:peratively 
adv, 

Vituperator (voitid-pére'toa, vi-). 1837. 
[f. VITUPERATE + -OR 2.] One who vituper- 
ates; an abuser. 

Vitu-peratory, a. 
|f. VITUPERATE + 
blame or censure; 
abusive. n 

Viva (vi-va), sb.! 1700. [It., 3rd pers. sing 
pres. subj. of vivere L. vivere) live.] 
ery of viva! (‘long liv as a salute or greet- 
ing; a shout of applause; a cheer or hurrah. 

Viva (voi-vi), 8b. Univ. coloq. 1891. 
[abbrev. of VIVA VOCE.] = VIVA VOCE 8b. 
Hence Viva v. (rans. to subject to a viva 
voce examination; inir. to examine viva 
voce. 

Vivace (viva-tfe), adv. (and sb.) 1688. 
[It., ‘brisk, lively’ - L. vivax, vivac-; see 
next.) Mus. A direction indicating brisk or 
lively performance. 

Vivacious (volvel Jos, vi-), a. 1045. lt, L. 
vivaz, vivaci conscious or tenacious of life, 
lively, vigorous, f. virus alive, vivere lives 
see -ACIOUS.] 1, Full of, characterized by, oF 
exhibiting vivacity or livelin animated, 
brisk, lively, sprightly. 2. Continuing toes 
remaining alive for a long time; long-livee. 
Now rare or Obs. 1655. b. Of plants; f$ c. 
perennial 1676. 3, Possessing or exhibiting 
tenacity of life; difficult to kill or destroy 
(rare) 1660. i 

1. V. nonsense 1788. V. pupils should from. time 
to time be accustomed to an exact enumeration s 
particulars 1798, 2. Hitherto the English Bishop! 


Now rare or Obs. 1586. 
-onv*.] Expressive of 
vituperative, violently 
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had been v. almost to wonder FULLER. Hence 

Viva-cious-ly adv., ness. 

Vivacity (voive:siti, vi-). late ME. [- 
(O) Fr. vivacité — L. vivacitas, -tat- natural 
vigour, f. as prec.; see -ITy.] 1. Intellectual 
or mental animation, acuteness, or vigour; 
quickness or liveliness of conception or per- 
ception. 12. Vital force or power; vitality 
-1747. b. transf. and fig. Active force, power, 
vigour 1649. 3. Longevity. Now rare. 1616. 
fb. Tenacity of life —1664. 4, Vigorous or 
energetic action; activity, energy, vigour; 
spirit. Now rare. 1652. 5, The quality, condi- 
tion, or fact of being vivacious; animation 
or liveliness of demeanour or disposition; 
briskness, sprightliness 1647. b. A vivacious 
or lively act, expression, scene, etc, Usu. in 
pl. 1692. 6. Brightness, brilliancy (of light or 
colour) 1734. 

1. He hath this viuacite or quycknes of wytte 
1526. His conceptions were. .full of fire and v. 
1704. 2. b. The v. of an excellent example JER. 
TAYLOR. 3. The v. of some of these Pensioners is 
little lesse than a Miracle, they survived so long 
FULLER. 5. As V. is the Gift of Women, Gravity 
is that of Men ADD) . 

Vivandier (vi dye). 1591. [Er., = 
sutler.] In the French or other continental 
armies; A person who supplies vietuals to 
troops in the field; a sutler. So Vivandiére 
Sem. 

Vivarium (voivé?ripm, vi-). Pl. vivaria, 
also -iums. 1600. |- L, vivarium warren, 
fishpond, subst. use of vivarius, f. vivus alive 
living, f. vivere live; see -ARIUM.] 1. A place 
whereliving animals, esp. fish, are maintained 
or preserved for food; a fish-pond or fish- 
pool. 2. A place specially adapted or pre- 
pared for the keeping of living animals under 
their normal conditions, either as objects of 
interest or for the purpose of scientifle study; 
freq. in later use, an aquarium 1684. b. A 
glass bowl, case, etc., in which fish or other 
aquatic animals are kept, esp. for study 1855. 

Vivary (voi-vüri 1001. l- L. vivarium 
VIVARIUM; see -ARY'] 1, prec. 2, Now 
rare or Obs. 2. — 1628. 


nt ha 


nts 1858, 
əi'væt), int. and sb. 


1663. [- L., 
3rd Ders. sing. pres. subj. of vivere live. 
So Fr. vival.] A. int. A word of acclamation 
Wishing a person (long) life and prosperity, 
or expressing applause or approval. B, sb. 
An utterance of this word by way of accla- 
mation or applause 1821. 

Viva voce (voi-và vó"'si), adr. phr., a. and 
sb. 1581. [med.L., lit. ‘by or with the 
living voici A. adv. By word of mouth; 
in speech; orally, 

Mns Apostles taught viua voce, by liuely voyce 


B. adj. Conveyed or expressed in speech in- 
Stead of writing; spoken; oral 1718. b. Of an 
examination, ete.: Conducted by speech 1815. 

C. sb. A voce examination; freq. 
abbrev. Viva sb.* 1842. Hence Viva-voce v. 
trans. to examine orally. 
joyda, Orkn. and Shell. dial. Also vifda. 
Ment [perh. — ON. voóra muscular flesh.) 
Meat smoked, or dried in the air, without 
being salted. 

One a. Now only Se. or arch. 1477. [= 
Want ve, fem. of vif i= L. viva, vivus 
1 ud alive, or directly from the L. word.] 
Fs vely, forcible, or brisk (rare). 2. Of 
mages, pictures, etc.: Life-like 1585. 3. 


Of colours: Bright, vivid F 
N adv, (now Se. or Obs.). pop 
MIS (vobvénsi). rare. 1646. [f. L. 
vere live + -EN Manifestation of the 
Principle of life; v; y. 

Viverra (vive-ra, vai-). 1706. [L., ferret.] 


EA fa. The ferret. b. The civet-cat (V. 
th 2), or other species of the type-genus of 
Vi civet family (Viverride). 

È werrine (vive-rain, voi-), a. and sb. 1800. 

A RUD. viverrinus, f. VIVERRA; see -INE!.] 

o Resembling or related to the civet, or 

famil 5 family; spec. belonging to the sub- 

fina, tverring. B. sb. An individual of the 
family Viverring 1880. 

SORS (voi-voaz), sb. pl. orig. and chiefly 

live.] Fo [7 (O)Fr. vivres, subst. use of vivre 
+] Food, provisions, victuals, eatables. 
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Vives (voivz), sb. pl. 1523. [Aphetie f. 
AVIVES.] Hard swellings of the submaxillary 
glands of a horse. 

Vivi- (vivi), comb. form of L. vivus alive, 
living, as in vivise-pulture, burying alive. 

Vivianite (vi-viánoit). 1823. [f. name of 
J. G. Vivian the discoverer; see -ITE! 2 b.] 
Min. A phosphate of iron usu. occurring in 
crystals of blue and green colour. 

Vivid (vivid), a. 1638. [- L. vividus, f. 
vivere be living, vivus alive, lively; see -ID'.] 
1. Full of life; vigorous, active, or energetic 
on this account; lively or brisk. 2. Of actions 
or operations: Proceeding or taking place 
with great vigour or activity 1702. b. Of 
utterances: Strongly or warmly expressed 
1806. c. Of intellectual faeulties: Capable of 
ready and clear creation of ideas or concepts 
1814. d. Of description, etc.: Presenting sub- 
jects or ideas in a clear and striking manner 
1837. 3. Of colour, light, etc.: Brilliant, 
fresh, lively, bright 1665. b. Of things in 
respect of colour or brightness 1686. 4. 
Clearly or distinctly perceived or perceptible 
1690. b. Intensely or strongly felt 1704. 5. 
Quasi-adv. Vividly, brightly 1819. 

1. They have a sprightly v. countenance 1769. 
This v. and volatile instrument lee, the violin] 
1818. Her face expressed v. interest 1860. 2. The 
combustion that ensues is exceedingly v. and 
beautiful 1815. c. Edward's power of imagination 
„ was v. Scorr. d. A most v. history of the time 
FREEMAN. 3. A deep v. blue 1815. b. Like a v. 
cireular rainbow quite round the sun TYNDALL. 
4. A. . v. mn of the growth of Russian in- 
fluence 1869. Hence Vi-vid-ly adv., -ness. 

Vividity (vivi-diti). 1616. [f. prec. + -ITY.] 
11. Living force, vitality. 2. The quality or 
state of being vivid; vividness 1772. 

Vivific (vivi-fik), a. 1551. l- L. vivificus, f. 
vivusliving;see-FIC.] Life-giving, enlivening, 
vivifying. So Vivi fleal a. 

Vivificate (vivirfike't), v. late ME. I- 
vivifical-, pa. ppl. stem of late (eccl.) L. 
vivificare make alive, ete., f. virus alive; sec 
Ark“. I trans. = VIVIFY v. 1. 

Vivification (vi:vifiké'-fon). 1548. (- late 
(eccl.) L. vivificatio, -On-, f. as prec. ; see -ION.] 
1. The process or fact of being vivified in à 
spiritual sense. 2. The action or fact of endu- 
ing with life; the fact of being vivified physi- 
cally 1626. f3. Restoration of a metal to its 
original state 1728. 4. The action or fact of 
investing with an air of vitality or reality 1858. 

4. An industrious scholar. but we do not know 
that he has the gift of v. 1890. 

Vivify (vi-vifai), r. 1545. [7 (O)Fr. vivifier 
= late L. vivificare VIVIFICATE; see -FY.] 1. 
trans. To give life to; to endue with life; to 
animate; to quicken. 2. To make brighter, 
more brilliant, or more striking 1791. 3. absol. 
To impart life or animation 1626. 4. infr. To 
acquire life; to become alive 1737. 

1. An indraught—slight no doubt, but..suffi- 
cient to contaminate or vivify the infusion 
TYNDALL. fig. That Promethean fire, which. . 
vivifies the marble SIR J. REYNOLDS. 3. It [a fire] 
talks to us;. It is vivified at our touch; it vivifies 
in return L. Hunt. Hence Vi-vifier, one who or 
that which gives life. 

Viviparity (vivipw-riti). 1864. [f. next + 
rv; cf. contemp. oviparous, oviparity.] Zool. 
and Bot. The condition or character of being 
viviparous. 

Viviparous (vivi-piires, voi), 4. 1646. f. L. 
viviparus + -OUS; see VIVI-, -PAROUS.] 1. 
Involving the production of young in a living 
state. 2. Of animals: Bringing forth young 
in a live state. (Usu. in contrast with 
oriparous.) 1051. 3. Bot. Reproducing from 
seeds or bulbs which germinate while still 
attached to the parent plant 1777. b. 
Characterized by this mode of reproduction 
1802. Hence Vivi:parous-ly adv., -ness. 

Vivisect (vi-visekt), v. 1864. [Back-forma- 
tion from next.] 1. trans. To dissect (an ani- 
mal) while living; to perform vivisection 
upon. 2. intr. To practise vivisection 1883. 

Vivisection (vivise-kfon). 1707. [f. VIVI- + 
SECTION, after dissection.) The action of 
cutting or dissecting some part of a living 
organism; spec. the action or practice of 
performing surgical experiment upon living 
animals as a method of physiological or 
pathological study. b. An operation of this 
nature 1859. 
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Vivisectional (vivise-kfonál) a. 1800. [f. 
prec. + -AL'1.] 1, Of, belonging to, or of the 
nature of vivisection. 2. Performing vivisec- 
tion 1882. 

Vivisectionist (vivise-kfonist). 1879. f. 
as prec. + -Ist.] One who practises or defends 
vivisection, 

Vivisector (vi:visektoa). 1803. [f. VIVISEOT 
+ -OR 2.] One who vivisects or practices 
vivisection. 

tijVivres (vi:vouz). 1650. [Fr.; see VIVERS.] 
Victuals, provisions —1852. 

Vixen (vi-ks'n) sb. and a. [In Xv fixen(e 
of the fore; not recorded in OE., which had 
Sure and adj. ren, but there is a parallel sb. 
in late OHG. fuhsin, MHG. vithsinne (G. 
füchsin); see FOX, ~ For initial v., not 
recorded before late XVI, cf. VAN sb.', VANE; 
the f-form continued till early xvi.) 1. The 
female of the fox; a she-fox. 2. An ill- 
tempered quarrelsome woman; a shrew, & 
termagant 1575. tb. Applied to a child or a 
man (rare) —1738. 3. attrib. a. Appositive 
with for, = sense 1. late ME. b. = VIXENISH 
a. 1660. 

2. She's a pestilent v. when she's angry, and a8 
proud as Lucifer 1644. 3. b. What a Vixon trick is 
this? CONGREVE. The old v. queen 1842. 

Vixenish (vi'ks'nif) a. 1828. [f. prec. + 
-ISH'.] 1. Resembling a vixen in temper; 
cross, ill-tempered, snappish. 2. Characteris- 
tic of or appropriate to a vixen 1838. Hence 
Vixenish-ly adv., -ness. 

Vixenly (vi-ks'nli), a. and adr. 1077. f. 
as prec. + -LY.] A. adj. Like a vixen in dis- 
position. B. adv. Crossly, ill-naturedly. 

Viz., adv. and sb. 1540. labbrev. of VIDE- 
LICET; the abbrev. repr. the ordinary med.L. 
symbol of contraction for -el.] A. adv. = 
VipELICET adv. B. sb. = VIDELICET sb. Also, a 
special clause in a deed introduced by vis. 
1750. 

+Vizament, alteration of ADVISEMENT or 
visement (1414-1508). SHAKS, 

Vizard (vi-ziiad), sb. Now arch. 1558. [Al- 
tered form of vysar, viser, vicar VISOR, by con- 
fusion of ending; see -ARD; for a similar 
substitution cf. MAZARD sb.'| 1. = Visor sb, 
2, 8. 12. In depreciatory use: A face sug- 
gestive of a mask -1625. 13. A person 
wearing a visor or mask; spec. a woman of 
loose character wearing a mask in public, a 
prostitute —1719. 

1. Men are glad to pull of their Vizards, and 
resume themselves again SIR T. BROWNE. 
Hypocrisy and Superstition wear the V. of Piety 
WATTS. 

Vizard, v. Now rare. 1609. If. prec.] 11. 
trans. To conceal or disguise (something) 
under a false outward show or appearance; to 
represent falsely or speciously —1660, 2. To 
cover or disguise (the face, etc.) with or as 
with a vizard; to mask 1009. Hence Vi:zar- 
ded ppl. a. disguised with or wearing a 
vizard; fig. assumed, pretended 1593. 

Vizard-mask. arch. 1667. [f. as prec.] 1. 
A mask worn to conceal the face; a domino. 
2. A woman who wears such a mask; a 
prostitute 1070. 

Vizier (vizi, vi-zyoa, Vi. zien). 1562. [Early 
forms vezir, vizir — Fr. visir, vizir or Sp. visir 
= Turk. vezir — Arab. wazir senior minister 
of a caliph.] 1. In the Turkish empire, 
Persia, or other Moslem country: A high 
state official or minister, freq. one invested 
with vice-regal authority; a governor or 
viceroy of a province; now esp. the chief 
minister of a sovereign. 2. Grand v., the 
chief minister or administrator of a Moslem 
ruler, esp. of the Sultan of Turkey 1597. 

1. All Pashas, before whom are carried the three 
horse-tails, have the title of Visier 1819. 

Vizierate (vizi?rét). 1087. [- Arab. wizüra 
office of wazir, with assim. to prec. and -ATE!.] 
1. The dignity, position, or authority of a 
vizier or grand vizier; also, the period of 
office of a vizier. 2. A province or district 
governed by a Turkish vizier 1876. 

Vizierial (vizi*-rial), a. 1849. Uf. VIZIER + 
-IAL.] 1, Of a letter or rescript: Issued by or 
under the authority of a vizier or grand 
vizier. 2. Of or pertaining to a. vizier 1876. 

Viziership (vizi"afip). 1055. |f. VIZIER + 
-sHIP.] The office or function of a vizier; rule 
or government as a grand vizier. 
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Vlach (vlæk). 1841. L- Bulg., Serb. Flach = 
OSI. Viachà Rumanian, Italian, Czech 
Vlach Italian, Russ. Volokh, etc. — Gme. 
(OHG.) Wath (cf. OE. wealth) foreigner. Cf. 
WALAOHIAN.] A member of the Latin- 
speaking race occupying parts of south- 
eastern Europe; a Walachian or Roumanian. 
Hence Vlachian (vlé'-kián) a. 

I[Vlei(vloi). 1849. [Du. dial., reduced f. Du. 
vallei valley.] 1. In South Africa: A shallow 
pool of water; a piece of low-lying ground 
covered with water during the rainy season. 
2. local U.S. A swamp 1880. 

Vocable (vó*káb'l, sb. 1530. [- Fr. 
vocable or L. vocabulum, f. vocare call; see 
-BLE.] 1, A word or term (app. reintroduced 
in the 18th c.) 12. A name or designation 
(rare) 1623. 

Vo'cable, a. If. L. vocare + -ABLE.] Capable 
of utterance. MEREDITH, Hence Vo'cably 


adv. 

Vocabular (vókw-biilázx), a. 1008. [f. L. 
vocabulum VOCABLE sb. + -AR'.] Of, pertain- 
ing to, or concerning words. 

Vocabulary (vók:e-biülüri). 1532. [-med.L. 
vocabularius, -um, f. L. vocabulum VOCABLE 
sb. ; see -ARY'.] 1. A collection or list of words 
with brief explanations of their meanings; 
now esp. one given in an elementary grammar 
or reading-book of a foreign language. 2. The 
range of language of a particular person, 
class, profession, or the like 1753. 3. The sum 
or aggregate of words composing a language 
1782. 

1. This is the proper signification of the word, . . 
Greeke vocabularies thus expound it SIR T. 
Browne. 2. An Innocent, in Shakesperian v., 
signifies an Idiot 1851. The rank v. of malice an 
hate 1872. 

Vocal (v6"-kal), a. and sb. late ME. [- L. 
vocalis, f. voz, voc- voice; see -AL' 1.] A. adj. 
I. 1. Uttered or communicated by the voice; 
spoken, oral. b. Of sound: Produced by the 
voice; spec. of the nature of words or speech 
1623, 2. Of music: Performed by or com- 
posed for the voice. (Opp. to instrumental.) 
1586. b. Connected with singing 1799. 3. a. 
Having the character of a vowel; vocalic 
1589. tb. Actually sounded. JOHNSON. C. 
Phonetics. Uttered with voice (as dist. from. 
breath); voiced, sonant 1668. 

l. They were not vocall but mentall Prayers 
1641. The human pair. .joyned thir v. Worship to 
the Quire Of Creatures wanting voice MILT, b. V. 
sound is the Matter of speech 1864. 

II, 1, Endowed with a voice, possessed of 
utterance; exercising the power of speech or 
of uttering sounds 1601. 2. fig. Conveying 
impressions or ideas as if by speech; ex- 
pressive, eloquent 1608. 3. Operative or con- 
cerned in the production of voice. Freq. in 
v. chords, organs, etc. 1644. 4, Of or belonging 
to the voice (for sound) 1644. b. Of the 
nature of voice or sound 1826. 5, Full of 
voice or sound; sounding, resounding 1607. 
6. Readily or freely expressing oneself in 
speech; giving vent to one's views or 
opinions 1871. 

1, These insects are generally v. in the midst of 
summer GOLDSM. fransf. The v. statue of the 
supposed Memnon is of Amunoph III. 1837. 4. 
His vocall impediment 1654. 5. Hill, or Valley, 
Fountain, or fresh shade Made v. by my song 
Mitr. 6. The most v. class in the whole com- 
munity 1887. 

B. sb. 1. A vowel 1580. 2. A member of a 
Roman Catholic body who has a right to vote 
in certain elections 1660. 

Vocalic (vokie-lik), a. 1814. [f. VOCAL a. + 
-10.] 1. Rich in vowels; composed mainly or 
entirely of vowels. b. Characterized by a 
vowelor vowels 1874. 2. Consisting of a vowel 
or vowels; of the nature of a vowel 1852. 3. 
Of, pertaining to, affecting, or concerning a 
vowel or vowels 1861. 

1. The Gaelic language being uncommonly v. 
Scorr. b. The varying v. forms of the Imperfect 
14 5 2. The series of v. and consonantal sounds 

Vocalion (vokélion). 1882. [f. VOCAL d., 
after accordion, orchestrion.] A musical 
instrument of the nature of a harmonium 
with broad reeds, producing sounds some- 
what resembling the human voice. 

Vocalism (v6"-kaliz’m). 1864. [f. VOCAL 
a. + -I8M.] 1. The exercise of the voice or 
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vocalorgans in speech. b. The art of exercis- 
ing the voice in singing 1884. 2. A vocal 
sound or articulation 1873. b. A system of 
vowels; the use of vowels, vocalic conditions 
1873. 

Vocalist (vó*kálist). 1613. [f. as prec. + 
IST.] fl. A speaker. 2. A vocal musician; a 
singer 1834. 

Vocality (vokeliti). 1597. ([- med.L. 
vocalitas utterance (c1430); see VOCAL a., -ITY.] 
1. The quality of having voice or utterance; 
the possession or exercise of vocal powers. 
2. The quality or fact of being uttered or 
utterable; vocal quality or nature 1623. b. 
pl. Vocal properties or sounds, spec. as dis- 
played in singing 1667. 3. Phonetics, The 
quality of being (a) voiced or (b) vocalic 1669. 

Vocalization (vo'küloizé*-fon). 1842. f. 
next + -ATION.] 1, The action of vocalizing or 
the fact of being vocalized; utterance with 
the voice. b. Mode of pronunciation, esp. of 
vowel sounds 1855, 2. Mus. The action or art 
of producing musical sounds with the voice; 
exercise of the voice in singing 1852. b. spec. 
The action of singing upon a vowel to one or 
more notes 1889. 3. The insertion of vowel- 
signs in forms of writing consisting mainly or 
entirely of consonants 1845. 4. Phonetics. 
Conversion into a voiced sound 1874. 

3. The question of v., is one of the highest im- 
portance in Biblical criticism 1848. 

Vocalize (vó**küloiz), v. 1669. [f. VOCAL a. 
k.] I. trans. To form into voice; to utter 
or articulate. b. To sing 1798. 2, Phonetics. 
a. To convert into a vowel 1844. b. To utter 
with voice (as dist. from breath); to render 
sonant 1830. 3. To endow with voice; to 
render vocal or articulate 1858. 4. To furnish 
with vowels or vowel-signs 1845. 5. infr. To 
perform vocal musie; to sing 1830. b. spec. 
To sing upon à vowel to one or more notes 
1873. 

1. A faithful copy of the native pronunciation 
which readers in all countries will v. alike 1867. 
Hence Vo'calizer. 

Vocally (vó**káli), adv. 1483. [f. VOCAL a. + 
-LY*.] I. Ina vocal manner; in spoken words, 
2. By means of singing; in vocal music 1710. 
3. In respect of vowels 1873. 

1. I ‘never told my love’ v. EMILY Bronk, 

Vocation (vdké!-fon). late ME. - (O)Fr. 
vocation or L. vocatio, -dn-, f. vocat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of vocare call; see x.] 1. The action of 
God in calling à person to exercise some 
special (esp. spiritual) function, or to fill a 
certain position; divine influence or guidance 
towards a definite (esp. religious) career; the 
fact of being so called or directed towards a 
special work in life; natural tendency to or 
fitness for such work. b. The action of God. 
(or Christ) in calling persons or mankind to a 
state of salvation or union with Himself ; the 
fact or condition of being so called 1502. 2. 
The particular function or station to which a 
person is called by God 1487. b. One's 
ordinary occupation, business, or profession 
1553. tc. collect. Those who follow a particular 
business or profession 1651. 3. The action on 
the part of an ecclesiastical body of calling a 
person to the ministry or to a particular office 
or charge in the Church 1578. 

1. None are to enter the Ecclesiastick or Monas- 
tick State, without a particular Vocation 1728, 2. 
Heaven is his v., and therefore he counts earthly 
employments avocations FULLER. «c. Euerie 
function and seuerall v. striueth with other 1587. 
3. A v. to pastoral duty in the manufacturing 
districts 1860. Hence Voca-tional a., -ly adv. 

Vocative (ve kátiv), a. and sb. 1440. [- 
(O)Fr. vocatif or L. vocativus, f. as prec.; see 
-IVE.] A. adj. 1. V. case: That case of nouns, 
adjectives, or pronouns, which in inflected 
languages is used to express address or 
invocation. 2. Characteristic of or pertaining 
to calling or addressing 1644. B. sb. 1. The 
vocative case 1522. 12. An invocation or 
appeal. RIOHARDSON. 

Vociferance (vosiférüns). 1838. [f. next; 
see -ANCE.] a, Clamour or noise of shouting, 
b. Vociferant quality. 

Vociferant (vosi-féránt), a. 1609. [- L. 
vociferans, -anl-, pr. pple. of vociferari; see 
next, -ANT.] Clamouring, bawling, vociferat- 
ing. 
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Vociferate (vosi-fére't), v. 1623. 
vociferat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. vociferari, f. voz, 
voc- voice + fer-, stem of ferre: carry; see 
ABZ. ] 1. intr. To cry out loudly; to bawl, 
shout. 2. trans. To utter in a loud voice; to 
shout out clamorously; to declaim or assert 
with loud vehemence 1748. 

1. So they vociferating to the Greeks, Stirr'd 
them to battle COWPER, 2. He entered, vociferat- 
ing oaths dreadful to hear EMILY BRONTÉ. 
Hence Voci-ferator, one who or that which 
vociferates. 

Vociferation (vosiféré'-fon). late ME. [- 
OFr. vociferation (mod. -lions pl.) or L. 
vociferalio, -On-, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] The 
action or an act of vociferating, shouting, or 
speaking loud. 

Vociferous (vosiféros), a. 1611. [f. L. 
vociferari VOCIFERATE + -OUS.] 1, Uttering 
loud cries or shouts; clamorou., bawling, 
noisy. 2. Of the nature of vociferation; 
uttered with or accompanied by clamour; 
characterized by loud declamation 1631. 

1. The whole audience..became v. 1875. 2. V. 
ill-nature CIBBER. Hence Voci-ferous-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Vocular (vo'kiülüi), a. rare. 1813. f. L. 
vocula VOOULE + -AR'.] 1. Vowel, vocalic. 2. 
Vocal. DICKENS. 

Vocule (vo*kiül). 1833. [- L. vocula soft 
note or tone, dim. of voz, voc- voice; see -ULE.] 
The faint final sound produced in pronounc- 
ing certain consonants. 

Vodka (vo-dká). Also vodki, -ky, votky. 
1802, [Russ., pronounced (vo:tka), f. vodd 
water.] An ardent spirit peculiar to Russia, 
chiefly distilled from rye. 

Voe (vd. Orkn. and 
[Norw. vaag, ON., Icel. vdgr = 
wave.] A bay, creek, or inlet. 

Vogt (vóyt, fdyt). 1694. [G. vog! — med. I.. 
use of L. vocatus, pa. ppl. of vocare call.] A 
steward, bailiff, or similar official. 

Vogue (vd"g). 1571. - Fr. vogue — It. voga 
rowing, fashion, f. vogare row, be going well.] 
11. The v., the principal or foremost place in 
popular repute or estimation; the greatest 
currency or prevalence —1788. 2. Without 
article: Popularity; general acceptance or 
eurrency; success in popular esteem 1004. 
3. With a, the, etc.: A prominent place in 
popular favour or fashion; a course or period 
of success or distinction in this connection 
1645. +4. General course or tendency; 
general character or condition —1729. 15. 
The current opinion or belief; the general 
report or rumour —1730. 6, The prevailing 
fashion or tendency 1648. 

1. A theory of electricity, which then had the 
general v. FRANKLIN. 2. Mr.—. seems to have à 
good deal of v. as a sculptor HAWTHORNE. Phr. 
In (or out of) v., in full v., etc, 3. Authority. may 
give a temporary v. to a bad poet 1752. 
go with the v. and stream of times 1000. 6. An 
age when burlesque is the v, 1860. z 

Voice (vois), sb. ME. [- AFr. vois, voice, 
OFr. vois, voiz, (also mod.) voix i= L. voz, voc- 
voice, sound.] I. 1. Sound, or the whole body 
of sounds, made or produced by the vocal 
organs of man or animals in their natural 
action; esp. sound formed in or emitted from 
the human larynx in speaking, singing, OT 
other utterance; vocal sound as the vehicle 
of human utterance or expression. Also 
occas., the faculty or power of producing 
this; or concretely, the organs by which it is 
produced. b. Utterance or expression (of 
feeling, etc.) 1855. c. Phonology. Sound 
uttered with vibration or resonance of the 
vocal chords, as dist. from BREATH 10. 1842. 
2. The right of speaking or voting in a legis- 
lative assembly, etc.; part or share in the 
control, government, or deciding of some- 
thing. late ME. 3. The expressed opinion, 
judgement, will, or wish of the people, & 
number of persons, a corporate body, ete.; 
occas. as indicated by the exercise of the 
suffrage.late ME. 14, That which is generally 
or commonly said; common talk; rumour or 
report 1652. tb. A report or rumour 1052. 
5. Gram. The form of a verb by which the 
relation of the subject to the action implied 
is indicated; one or other of the modes of 
inflecting or varying a verb according to the 
distinctions of active, passive, or middle. late 
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1. A..iustice, which speaketh in action though 
not in voyce 1608. They that haue the voyce of 
Lyons and the act of Hares: are they not Mon- 
sters? SHAKS. Phr, In (. .) v., (of persons) having 
the v., or vocal organs in fit condition for speaking 
or singing; 80 out of v. b. Phr. To give v. to, to Jind 
v. in. 2. If we had more v. in the management of 
affairs 1873. 3. The whole v. of the commons was 
to yelde, yeld, rather than starue HALL. The 
common voyce do ery it shall be so SHAKS. 

II. 1. In limited sense: The sounds naturally 
made by a single person or animal in speech 
or other form of vocal utterance; these 
sounds regarded as characteristic of the 
person and as distinguishing him from 
another or others; also freq., the individual 
organie means or capacity of producing such 
sounds ME. b. Used in ref. to the expression 
of opinion or protest, or the issuing of a 
command 1667. 2. a. The sound of prayer, 
ete. ME, b. transf. A sound or sounds pro- 
duced or emitted by something inanimate, as 
à stream, thunder, the wind, etc., or musical 
instruments ME. 13. An articulate sound; a 
vocable, term, or word —1097. 4. An e. 
pression of opinion, choice, or preference 
uttered or given by a person; a single vote. 
late ME. tb. Support or approval in a suit or 
petition. SHAKS. c. A right or power to take 
part in the control or management of some- 
thing. Chiefly in the phr. to have a v. in. 1835. 
5. Mus. The vocal capacity of one person in 
respect of its employment for musical pur- 
poses, esp. in combination with others; a 
person considered as the possessor of a voice 
Bo employed; a singer. Chiefly in pl. 1607. 
b. A vocal part in music 1666. 6. The agency 
or means by which something specified is 
expressed, represented, or revealed 1600. 

1. Return Alpheus, the dread v. is past, That 
shrunk thy streams Mir. A talent for music and 
a good v. H. WALPOLE. Within such distance as a 
may reach COWPER. Phr. The v. of God, freq. = 
‘the expressed will or desire of God, etc.; the 
divine command, ordinance, or word’. To lose the 
v., to be (temporarily) deprived of the power of 
using the voice for singing or speaking. b. A 
convention. .ratified the constitution without a 
dissenting v. 1796. Phr. With one v., unani- 
mously, tIn my v., in my name SHAKS. 2. a. 
Thou heardest the v. of my supplications when I 
eryed vnto thee Ps. 31:22, b. Fro the voises of 
manye watris WYOLIF Ps. 92[3]:3. Two Voices 
are there; one is of the sea, One of the mountains; 
each a mighty V. WORDSW. fig. The v. of tradition 
1839. 4. b. Merry W. I. iv. 167. C. A v. in the 
management of the workhouse 1888. 5. [He] hath 
Bent for voices and painters and other persons 
from Italy PEPYs. 6. Poetry is the v. of imagina- 
tion 1854. Lord Cranborne, the present v. of the 
orega Office in the House of Commons 1903. 

Comb., as v.-production, -trainer, -training; v. 
box, the larynx; -figure, a figure or graphic 
representation of a vocal sound; -part, Mus. à 
Part or melody written for the v., a vocal part; 
7pipe, -tube, a tube or pipe for conveying the v., 
4 Speaking-tube, esp. as used on ships. 

Voice (vois), v. 1453. [f. prec.] I. trans. 
TL. pass.: To be commonly said or stated; to 
be spoken of generally or publicly; to be re- 
Ported, rumoured, or bruited abroad —1822. 
12. To speak of, state, report, proclaim, etc. 
71072. +3. To speak much or highly of; to 
cry up (a person or thing). Usu. pass. —1073. 
14. To elect (a person) by voice or vote; to 
nominate or appoint to an office 1670. 5. To 
Speak or utter (a word, etc.) 1638. 6. To give 
Voice, utterance, or expression to (an emotion, 
Opinion, etc.); to proclaim openly or publicly 

. b. To act as the mouthpiece or spokes- 
man of, to express the opinions of (a body of 
Persons) 1803. 7. poet. or rhet. To endow with 
Voice, or the faculty of speech or song 1711. 

+ Organ-building. To give the correct 
808 8 of tone to (an organ or organ- pipe) 
H 8. Phonology. To utter (a sound) with 

T Non of the vocal chords 1877. 

^ oor father was voiced generally as. onę of 

S A men of Scotland Scorr. 5. Words. 
io the Irish 1638. 6. Rather assume 
and Cent, in silence. then voyce it with claimes 
189917 i God o . b. To v. the Opposition 
ats Kun, of Harmony voie'd all their 
nir. 1. To use the voice; to cry out, ex- 
mn. Also to v. it. -1682. 2. To vote —1042. 

iai. Voi:cer, esp. in sense I. 7 b. 
nj ecd (voist), ppl. a. 1600. (f. VOICE sb. 
à voice Dior 1. Endowed with or possessing 

- b. Having a voice of a specified kind, 
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quality, or tone 1637. 12. Much spoken of; 
famed —1661. 3. Phonetics. Uttered with 


voice (or vibration of the vocal chords) as 

opp, to breath; sonant. Said esp. of certain 

1 in opposition to VOICELESS a. 5. 
7. 

Voiceful (voi-sfiil), a. Chiefly rhet. or poet. 
1611. [f. VOICE sb. + -FUL.] 1. Endowed with 
or as with a voice; having voice or power of 
utterance; vocal. b, Vocal with or expressive 
of something 1856. 2. Of or pertaining to the 
voice; uttered by the voice or voices 1821. 

1. That blind Bard, who. . Beheld the Iliad and 
the Odyssee Rise to the swelling of the v. sea 
COLERIDGE. b. The mountains were thus v. with 
perpetual rebuke RUSKIN. Hence Voi-cefulness. 

Voiceless, a. 1535. [f. VOICE + -LESS.] 1. 
Having no voice; uttering no words or 
speech; dumb, mute. tb. Having no voice in 
the management of affairs 16034. c. Silent, 
mute 1863. 2. Characterized by the absence 
of sound; silent, still 1815. 3. Unspoken, 
unuttered 1816. 4. Characterized by or 
causing loss of speech or vocal utterance; 
speechless 1818. 5. Phonetics. Produced or 
uttered without voice or vocalic tone; surd. 
Said esp. of certain consonants in opposition 
to VOICED ppl. a. 3. 1867. 

1. Mute As creatures v. thro' the fault of birth 
TENNYSON. c. The v., helpless masses of the 
po pulatio 1884. 2. A silent and v. desert 1868. 

. The spirit's v. prayer LONGF. 4. The Niobe of 
nations! there she stands, Childless and crownless, 
in her v. woe Byron, Hence Voi-celess-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Void (void), a. and sb. ME. [- OFr. voide, 
dial. var. of vuide (mod. vide) fem., supersed- 
ing vuit masc. :- Rom. *vocitus, pa. ppl. 
formation on *voc-, repr. also in L. vocivus, 
with parallel vac- of vacare (see VACANT).] 
A. adj. I. 1. Of a see, benefice, etc.: Un- 
occupied, vacant. Also of secular offices. 2. 
Of a seat, saddle, etc.: Having no occupant; 
empty ME. b. Of a house or room: Unoccu- 
pied; untenanted. Now chiefly díal. 1479. 3. 
Of places: Not occupied or frequented by 
living ereatures; deserted, empty ME. b. 
Not oceupied by buildings or other useful 
Structures; vacant 1442. 4. Not occupied by 
visible contents; empty, unfilled. late ME. 
tb. Of paper: Blank —1748. 5. ta. Of persons, 
etc.: Worthless 1728. b. Ineffective, useless, 
leading to no result.late ME. 6. Having no 
legal force; legally null, invalid, orineffectual. 
late ME. b. gen. Null, invalid 1526. 7. Of 
time: Unemployed, idle, leisure. Now rare. 
1450. tb. Vacant in respect of office 1614. 

1. Winchester lay v. six, and Sherburn seven 
years FULLER. 2. I..sate down on the first v. 
Seat 1713. 3. As for Ierusalem, it laye voyde, and 
was as it had bene a wyldernesse COVERDALE 
1 Macc. 3:45. 4. The Spaces between. .left v. to 
admit the Light 1697. 6. a. They that do perse- 
cute, be voyde, and without all truth FOXE. b. 
The end ought to be, from both philosophies to 
separate..whatsoever is empty and v., and to 

reserve..whatsoever is solid and fruitful 

ACON. 6. The Force us'd on me made that 
Contract v. DRYDEN. Null and v.: see NULL a. 1. 
b. This makes v. that common conceit and 
tradition of the Fish called Faber marinus SIR T. 
BROWNE. 

II. Const. of (occas. tfrom). 1. Devoid of, 
free from, or not tainted with (some bad 
quality, fault, or defect); not affected or 
impaired by (something unpleasant or hurt- 
ful). late ME. 2, Destitute of (some virtue or 
good quality); lacking or wanting (some- 
thing desirable or natural). late ME. 

1. The lambish peple, voyd of alle vyce CHAUCER. 
V. of Care and Strife, To lead a soft, secure, in- 

lorious Life DRYDEN. 2. Bad Fruit of Kno 

ledge, . . Which leaves us naked thus, of Honour v. 
Mix. It would not at first view be altogether v. 
of probability BERKELEY. 

B. sb. 1. A state or condition devoid of some- 
thing; à lack or want (rare) 1786. 2. Empti- 
ness, vacancy, vacuity, vacuum 1618. 3. a. 
Arch. A space left in a wall for a window or 
door; the opening of an arch; any unfilled 
space in a building or structure 1616. b. An 
empty or vacant space, an unoccupied place 
or opening; a vacancy caused by the removal 
of something 1697. c. spec. An absolutely 
empty space; a vacuum 1727. d. One of the 
small unoccupied spaces in a heap or mass 
which is not perfectly solid 1837. 4. spec. 
With the: The empty expanse of space 1667. 
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b. Const. of (heaven, etc.) 1667. 5, fig. a. An 
unsatisfied feeling or desire 1779. b. A blank 
in a record 1866. 6. A period during which a 
house or farm is unoccupied or unlet 1885. 

1. Men in whom pride. supplies the v. of sense 
WESLEY. 3. b. Phr. To fill the v. 4. He sung. . 
How Seas, and Earth, and Air, and active Flame, 
Fell through the mighty V. DRYDEN. b. To tempt 
with impious wings the v. of air 1743. fig. The 
dark v. of infidelity 1829. 5. a. They have left an 
aching v., The world can never fill COWPER. 
Hence Voi-dness, the state or condition of being 
v. a V. or vacant space. 

Void (void), v. ME. [Partly - OFr. voider, 
vuider (mod. vider) := Rom. *vocilare, f. 
*vocit- (see prec.); partly aphetic f. AVOID v.] 
I. 1. trans. To clear (a room, house, place) of 
(or tfrom) occupants; to empty or clear (a 
place, receptacle, etc.) of something. Now 
arch. b. To rid of (or tfrom) some quality or 
condition ME. 12. Without const. To clear 
(a table) of dishes, etc.; to clear or empty 
(some thing or place) of its contents or 
occupants —1658. fb. To render (a benefice) 
vacant 1703. 3. To deprive (something) of 
legal validity; to annul or cancel ME. b. 
To deprive of efficacy, force, or value; to set 
aside or nullify. Now rare. ME. fc. To 
confute or refute —1699. 

1. Whan that the house voyded was of alle 
CHAUCER. b. Having voided thy mind of what is 
earthly and carnal 1668. 3. Unless you intend to 
..V. Bargains lawfully made LOOKE. b. We 
defeat our own hope and v. our own prayer 1874. 

II. I. To send or put (a person) away; to 
dismiss or expel —1644. 12. To go away, de- 
part, or withdraw from (a place); to move 
out of (the way) 1732. 3. To remove (some- 
thing) so as to leave a vacant space; to take, 
put, or clear away; occas., to remove by 
emptying or taking out. Now rare. late ME. 
fb. With immaterial obj. —1050. 4. Of 
persons, animals, or their organs: To dis- 
charge (some matter) from the body through 
à natural vent or orifice, esp. through the 
excretory organs; also, tto spit or pour forth 
(venom). late ME. b. absol. To evacuate; to 
vomit. late ME. 5. To carry off or drain 
away (water, etc.); to discharge or let out 
1707. 

2. To voyde the realme of Fraunce 1523. The 
whole shoal of virtuosoes. . voided the room 1732, 
4. My brother. .fell, and voided much blood at the 
nose 1617. fig. That's base wit, That voyds but 
filth and stench VAUGHAN. 

31II. 1. To leave alone, avoid; to abstain or 


refrain from; to have nothing to do with 
1681. 2. To escape from or evade (some- 
thing injurious or troublesome) 1077. 3. To 
prevent; to keep or ward off 1722. 

1. For if I had fear'd death, Of all the Men i th’ 
world I would haue voided thee SHAKS. 

IV. 1. intr. To go away, withdraw; to retire 
or retreat; to give place; to vanish. Now Obs. 
or arch. ME. 12. Of a benefice, etc.: To 
become, fall, or remain vacant —1531. +3. 
Of matter, etc.: To come, flow, or pass out, 
esp. in or by evacuation or excretion; to 
issue 1774. Hence Voi:ding vbl. sb. the 
action of the vb.; also concr. that which is 
voided or evacuated. 

Voidable (voi-dab’l), a. 1485. [f. prec. + 
-ABLE.] 1, Capable of being annulled or made 
legally void; spec. (as dist. from void) that 
may be either voided or confirmed. 2. 
Capable of being voided or evacuated (rare) 
1603. 

1. These civil disabilities make the contract void 
ab initio, and not merely v. BLACKSTONE. Hence 
Voidabi'lity. Voi-dableness. 

Voidance (voi-dins). late ME. [- OFr. 
voidance, vuidance (see VOID d.), f. voider, 
vuider; see VOID v., -ANCE.] The action of 
voiding or making void. 1. The action or 
process of emptying out the contents of 
something. Now rare. 12, The action or fact 
of removing, clearing away, or getting rid of 
something; removal —1677. 3. Eccl. The fact 
of a benefice, etc., becoming or being void. 
late ME. 4, Annulment 1488. +5. A verbal 
evasion; an evasive answer or argument, 
BACON. 

Voi-ded, ppl. a. late ME. [f. VOID v. + 
-ED'.] fl. Made void or empty; emptied or 
cleared of contents —1563. 2. Having a part 
or portion cut out so as to leave a void or 
vacant space. fa. Of shoes or a garment 
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1023. b. Her. of a charge or ordinary 1572. 
3, Evacuated (rare) 1784. 

2. b. V. is a term applied to any ordinary, 
when it is pierced through, so that the field 
appears, and nothing remains of the charge but 
its edge 1780. 

Voidee (voi-di). Now only Hist. late ME. 
[= AFr, *rvoidé(e, pa. pple. of voider VOID v., 
with ref. app. to the withdrawing from a hall 
or chamber of those who were not to sleep 
there; see -EE'.] A collation consisting of 
wine with spices, comfits, or the like, par- 
taken of before retiring to rest or before the 
departure of guests; a repast of this nature 
following upon a feast or fuller meal; a 
parting dish. 

Voider (voi don, late ME. If. VOID v. + 
-ER'.] fl. That which keeps off or away; a 
Screen or defonce 1550. 2, A receptacle into 
which something is voided or emptied: a. A 
tray, basket, ete. in which dirty dishes, frag- 
ments of broken food, ete. are placed in 
clearing the table or during a meal. Obs. exc. 
dial. 1466. tb, A tray, basket, or large plate 
for holding, carrying, or handing round 
sweetmeats. Also transf. a quantity or 
amount carried in this 1706. c. A clothes- 
basket; à wicker basket of any kind. díal. 
1707. 3. Her. As the name of an ordinary (see 
quot.) 1562. 4. One who or that which voids, 
clears away, or empties (rare) 1589. 

2. a. I sent my old silver voyder..to be ex- 
chandged for a new 1620. 3. V., is an ordinary 
much resembling the flanch, but is not quite so 
circular towards the centre of the field 1780. 

Voile (voil, vwal). 1889. [Fr., VEIL sb.] A 
thin semi-transparent cotton or woollen 
material used for blouses and dresses, 

Voir dire (vwar dir). 1670. [O Fr. voir true, 
the truth + dire say.] Law. (See quot.) 

If however the court has, upon inspection, any 
doubt of the age of the party, it may. examine 
the infant himself upon an oath of voir dire, 
veritatem dicere, that [^ to make true answer to 
such questions as the court shall demand of him 
BLACKSTONE. 

Voiture (vwatür) 1698. [Fr. voiture. Cf. 
VETTURA.] A carriage or conveyance; à 
vehicle, 

Voiturier (vwatirye). 1763. [Fr., f. prec.; 
see -IER.] The driver of a carriage or coach. 

\\Voiturin(vwatiren). 1768. [Fr., f. voiture, 
after It. vetturino.] 1. = prec. 2. A carriage 
for hire, à voiture 1768. 

Voivode (yoi-yord). 1570. [- earlier Magyar 
vajvoda (now vajda) and Bulg., Serb. vojvoda, 
Czech vojevoda. See VAIVODE, WAYWODE.] = 
VAIVODE, 

Vol (vol). 1722. - Fr. vol flight, f. voler :— 
L. volare tiy.) Her. Two wings displayed and 
joined at the base. 

Vol., abbrev. of VOLUME. 

Volage (voli-3), a. late ME. [= (O)Fr. 
volage, semi-pop. = L. volaticus winged, 
flighty, f. volare fly; see -AGE, -ATIC,] Giddy, 
foolish, fickle, inconstant. 

Not yit twelve yeer of age, With herte wylde, and 
thought v. CHAUCER. 

Volant (vó*lánt), a. and sb. 1548. [— Fr. 
volant, pr. pple. of voler; see prec., -ANT.] A. 
adj. tl, a. Riding at full gallop (rare). b. 
Mil. 3o constituted as to be capable of 
rapid movement or action —1647. 2. Her. Of 
birds, cte.: Represented as flying; having the 
wings expanded as if in flight 1572. 3. Flying; 
capable of flight 1665. 4. Of things: Passing 
rapidly through the air or space, as if by 
flight; floating lightly in the air 1603. b. 
Moving rapidly or lightly; active, nimble. 
Also fig. of discourse. 1650. 5. Characterized 
by or the nature of flight 1818. 

1. b. Sir Henrie Powers squadron v. (or flying 
Regiment) 1617. 3. A kind of v. beetle Mrs. 
Piozzi, 4. The v. shadows that cross our British 
hills Mrs. PIOZZI. b. Bards with v. touch Traverse 
loquacious strings 1708. 

B. sb. fl. To act or keep (upon) the v., to 
hover between two parties, sides, or opinions 
1734. 2. A flounce or frill 1882, 

Volante (vola-nte). 1791. [Sp., pr. pple. of 
volar; cf. prec.] A two-wheeled covered 
carriage drawn by a horse ridden by a 
postilion (freq. with another horse attached 
at the side), used in Spanish countries. 

Volapük, -puk (vọ-lăpük, puk). 1885. 
If. vol world (alt. of Eng. world) + a, con- 
necting vowel + pük speech (alt. of Eng. 
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speak).] An artificial language, invented in 
1879 by a German priest, Johann M. Sehleyer, 
as a means of international communication. 

Volar (vó*lái),a. 1814. f. L. vola hollow of 
hand or foot + -AR'.] Anat. Of or belonging 
to the palm of the hand or the sole of the foot; 
palmar. 

Volary (vé"lari). Now rare. 1630. I- Fr. 
voliere, f. voler fly; see -ARY!.] 1. A large bird- 
cage; an aviary., 2. collect. The birds kept in 
an aviary 1693. 

Volatic (vóle-tik), sb. and a. Now rare or 
Obs. 1643. -L. volaticus winged, inconstant, 
f. as next; see -ATIC.] A. sb. A winged 
creature. B. adj. That flies or flits about; 
spec. in Path. of a variety of itch 1684. 

Volatile (volátoil, -i), sb. and a. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. volatil or L. volatilis, f. volat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of volare fly; see -ATILE.] A. sb. fl. 
collect, Birds, esp. wild-fowl —1000. 2. A 
winged creature; a bird, butterfly, or the like; 
afowl. Usu. in pl. ME. 3. A volatile matter 
or substance 1686. B. adj. 1. Flying, capable 
of flying, volant 1626. b. Moving or flitting 
from one place to another, esp. with some 
degree of rapidity 1654. 2. Of substances: 
Liable to or susceptible of evaporation and 
diffusion at ordinary temperatures 1605. 3. 
Changeable, fickle; marked or characterized 
by levity or flightiness 1647. 4. Evanescent, 
transient; readily vanishing; difficult to 
seize, retain, or fix permanently 1065. 

1. Conveyed by some v, insect 1865. 2. Sulphur 
is fixt and not v. 1671. V. salt or salts, sal volatile, 
V. alkali, ammonia. V. oil: see ESSENTIAL 5. 3. 
The fickle, inconstant, v. temper of the people 
1861. 4. The incidents which give excellence to 
biography are of a v. and evanescent kind 
BOSWELL, Hence Vo-latileness, Volati-lity, the 
quality, state, or condition of being v. 

Volatilize (vo-lütiloiz, vole-tileiz), v. 1657. 
[f. VOLATILE a. + -IZE. Cf. Fr. volaliliser 
(XVI). ] 1. trans. To render volatile; to cause 
to evaporate or disperse in vapour. b. fig. To 
render light, airy, unsubstantial, etc. 1664. 
2. intr. To become volatile; to evaporate 1728, 

1. Hence we see how necessary heat is, to v. the 
rancid oil 1755. Hence Vorlatilizable a. 
capable of being volatilized. Vo:latiliza:tion, the 
action or process of making volatile; volatilized 


tate. 

tVo-latize, v. 1650. [Syncopated form of 
prec.] = prec. —1826. 

Vol-au-vent (volovan). 1828. [Fr., lit. 
“flight in the wind'.] A kind of raised pie, 
formed of a light puff paste filled with meat, 
fish, or the like. 

Volborthite (vo-boipoit). 1844. [Named 
after its discoverer, A. von Volborth, a 
Russian scientist (1837); see TE! 2 b.] Min. 
Hydrous vanadate of copper, barium, and 
calcium, found in small yellowish-green 
crystals. 

Volcan (vọlkăn). Now rare. 1577. E- Fr. 
and Sp. volcan — It. volcano — L. Volcanus, 
Vulcanus VULOAN.] = VOLOANO 1. 

Volca · nian, a. rare. 1820. [f. VOLCANO + 
Lx. ] = next. 

Volcanic (volkw-nik), a. 1774. [- Fr. 
volcanique, f. volcan VOLCAN.] 1. Discharged 
from or produced or ejected by a volcano or 
volcanoes. 2. Due to or caused by a volcano 
or volcanoes 1776. b. Of or pertaining to a 
volcano or volcanoes 1797. 3. Characterized 
by the presence of volcanoes; composed of 
volcanoes; consisting of materials produced. 
by igneous action 1789. b. Of the nature of a 
volcano 1833. 4, fig. Resembling or charac- 
teristic of a volcano, or the attributes of this; 
violently explosive, latently capable of 
sudden and violent activity 1854. 

1. V. cinders 1774. V. tufa, tuff: see TUFA. V. 
glass, obsidian. 2. V. shocks 1817. 3. Hot springs 
are common to the v. districts of different parts of 
the world 1832. 4. His v. soul was tossed with an 
inward ocean of fire 1870. Hence Volca-nically 
adr. like or in respect of a volcano or volcanoes, 

Volcanicity (volkünisiti) 1836. [- Fr. 
volcanicité orf. prec. + Arx. ] Volcanic action, 
activity, or phenomena. 

Volcanism (velküniz'm). 1869. [- Fr. 
voleanisme; cf. prec. and VULCANISM.] The 
state, condition, or character of being 
volcanic; volcanic action or phenomena. 

Volcanist (volkünist). 1796. [- Fr. 
volcaniste or f. VOLOANO + -IST; cf. VULCANIST.] 
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1. One who asserts the igneous origin of 
certain geological formations; a Plutonist or 
Vulcanist. 2. One who studies or is versed in 
volcanoes 1828. 

Vo-lcanized, ppl. a. rare. 1792. E Fr. 
volcanisé, f. volcan VOLCAN; see k.] Affected 
or altered by volcanie aetion or heat. Hence 
Vo-leanize v. trans. 

Volcano (vglké'-no). Pl. volcanoes (1-0s, 
-O's) 1613. [- It. volcano, tvulcano = L. 
Voleanus, Vulcanus VULCAN.) 1. Physiog. 
A more or less conical hill or mountain, com- 
posed wholly or chiefly of discharged matter, 
communicating with the interior of the globe 
by a funnel or crater, from which in periods 
of activity steam, gas, ashes, rocks, and freq. 
streams of molten materials are ejected. 2, 
fig. A violent feeling or passion, esp. one in a 
suppressed state 1097. b. A state of things 
liable to burst out violently at some time 
1853. 

2. Nursing this v. of wrath in his bri 
The social v. which some think 
modern society 1890. 

Vole (vó*l), sb. 1079. [~ Fr. vole (XVII), f. 
voler :— L. volare fly.) The winning of all the 
tricks in certain card-games, as é, 
quadrille, or ombre. Phr. (o win the v. b. To 
go the v., to run every risk in the hope of 
great gain; to try all shifts. Hence Vole v. 
inir. to win the v. POPE, 

Vole (v), sb.* 1805. [orig. vole-mouse = 
Norw. *vollmus, f. voll field + mus mouse.] 
One or other of various rat- or mouse-like 
quadrupeds; esp. the short-tailed field-mouse, 
Microtus (formerly Arvicola) agrestis; the 
water-rat, M. amphibius; and the red or bank 
vole, Evotomys glareolus. 

Volent (võ-lčnt), a. rare. 16054. [- L. 
volens, volent-, pr. pple. of velle will, wish, 
desire; see -ENT.] Exercising or capable of 
exercising will or choice in respect of one's 
conduct or course of action. 

Volet (vole). 1847. [- (O) Fr. vole! (mod. 
‘shutter’, ete.), f. voler 2 L. volare fly.) One 
of the wings or side compartments of a 
triptych. 

Volitant (vo-litünt), a. 1847. [~ L. volitans, 
-ant-, pr. pple. of volitare, frequent. of volare 
fly; see -ANT.] Flitting, flying, or constantly 
moving about. 

Volitate (vorlite't), v. 1866. 
ppl. stem of L. volitare; sce prec., -4 
fly with a fluttering motion. 

Volitation (volitéfon). 1040. 
med. L. volitatio, On, f. as prec 
Flying, flight. 

Volition (vollen). 1615. [~ Fr. volition or 
med.L. volitio, On-, f. volo I wish, will; see 
-ITION.] 1, With a and pl. An act of willing or 
resolving; a decision or choice made after due 
consideration or deliberation. 2. The action 
of consciously willing or resolving; exercise 
of the will 1660. b. The power or faculty of 
willing 1738. c. Will-power 1844. 3 

1. A determination to suspend a v. is, in fact, 
another v. 1777. 2. b. The individuality of a mind 
or its v., that is, its power of originating 
motion PALEY. c. Montacute..acted upon a 
stronger v. than his own DISRAELI. Hence 
Voli-tional a. of or belonging to v.i endowed 
with or exercising the faculty of leading or 
impelling to action; arising from t! xercise of v. 

Volitive (volitiv), a. and sb. 1660. je 
med.L. volitivus (XII), f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 
A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the will; 
volitional. 2. Arising from the will 1675. 3. 
Gram. Expressive of a wish or desire; 
desiderative 1864. 

1. The V. or chusing faculty JER. TAYLOR. 

B. sb. A desiderative verb, mood, etc. 1813. 

Volitorial(volitó*riál), a. 1872. [f. mod.L. 
Volitores birds capable of flight + a.] Of 
or pertaining to flight; having the power of 
flight. 

Volksraad (volksrát). 1852. [f. Du. volk 
FOLK + raad senate, council. Cf. REDE sb.) 
‘The chief legislative assembly in either of the 
former South African republies of the 
Transvaal or the Orange Free State. y 

Volley (voli), sb. 1573. l- (O)Fr. volée i= 
Rom. *volata flight, subst. use of pa. pple. 
fem. of L. volare fly; see -Y*.] 1. A simul- 
taneous discharge of a number of fire-arms or 
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artillery; a salvo. 2. A shower or simul- 
taneous flight of many missile weapons, as 
arrows, stones, etc. 1598. b. poet. A storm or 
shower of hail, rain, etc. 1737. 3. An uttering 
or outpouring of numerous words, oaths, 
shouts, etc., in smart or rapid succession. 
Also without const. 1590. 4. Tennis. The 
flight of à ball in play before it has touched 
the grownd 1596. b. Tennis, Lawn-tennis, 
Oricket, etc. A return stroke or hit at a ball 
before it has touched the ground; the action 
of so returning the ball 1862. 
1. A v. of small shot Scort. After firing a v., the 
charged 1844. fig. Large black eyes that 
flash on you a v. Of rays BYRON, 2. P. L. VI. 213. 
3. Volleys of laughter 1786. 4. c. attrib. v.-ball 
(U.S.) a game played by volleying a large inflated 
ball with the hands over a high net. 

Volley (voli), v. 1591. [f. prec. 1. trans. a. 
To utter (words, ete.) rapidly or impetu- 
ously. Usu. with advs. as forth, off, out. 
b. To discharge (arrows, shot, etc.) in a 
volley 1839. c. Tennis, etc. To return (a ball) 
in play before it touches the ground; to reply 
to (à service)in this way 1875. 2. absol. a. To 
fire a volley or volleys 1600. b. Tennis, etc. 
To hit or return the ball before it bounces; to 
make a volley-stroke 1819. 3. inir. a. To emit 
or produce sounds simultaneously or con- 
tinuously, in a manner suggestive of firearms 
orartillery 1810. b. To rush, roll, or stream 
with simultaneous motion 1853. c. To issue 
or be discharged in or after the manner of a 
volley 1887. Hence Vo'lleyer Tennis, etc. 
one who volleys. 

Volleyed (volid), ppl. a. 1616. [f. prec. + 
*ED'.] 1, Shouted or uttered in the manner of 
a yolley. 2. Of thunder or lightning: Dis- 
charged with the continuous effect of a volley 
1667. 3. Of missiles, etc.: Discharged or cast 
in or as in a volley 1759. 

2. When in Battel to thy aide The blasting volied 
Thunder made all speed MILT. 3. Our vollied 
darts 1759. 

Volplane (vo:lple'n), sb. 1910. [For Fr. vol 
Plané, i.e. vol flight (f. voler fly), plané pa. pple. 
of planer (see PLANE v.*).] A dive, descent, or 
downward flight at a steep angle on the part 
of an aeroplane under control, and with the 
engine stopped or shut off. Hence Vo:lplane 
v. intr. to make a v. 

Volscian (vo-lf'ün), sb. and a. 1513. [f. L. 
Volsci, pl. of Volscus; see -IAN.] A. sb. 1. 
Hisl. One of an ancient warlike people 
formerly inhabiting the east of Latium, 
Been, is Romans in the 4th century 

Z e e Italic language spoken by the 
Volscians 1897. B. adj. Of, pertaining to, 
or belonging to the Volscians; that is a 
Volscian 1601, + 

Volt (volt, volt), sb. 1873. [f. the name of 
Volta; see Vouraio d.] The practical unit 
of electromotive force; the difference of 
potential capable of sending a current of one 
ampere through a conductor whose resis- 

is one ohm. Also attrib. (with numeral 
Preceding). 

Volt (volt, vorlt), v. 1602. - Fr. voller, f. 
VoLTE.) Fencing. To make a volte. 
Volta (volta). 1642. [It.; see VoLTE.) = 

Lavorm. 


Volta- (volta), comb. form of Vorrat used 
a few technical terms, as v.-electric, 


r^ er. 

Voltage (vóvltéds, voltéda). 1890. [f. 
Your sb. + n.] Electromotive force 
Teckoned or expressed in volts. 

Voltaic (vọltēik), a. 1812. [f. name of 
Alessandro Volta, Italian physician and 
a DIA + -10.] 1. Of apparatus: 

producing electricity by chemical 

action after the method discovered by Volta; 
A v. battery, v. pile. 2. Of electricity: 
nerated by chemical action 1816. b. Of a 
5 Consisting of voltaic electricity 1834. 
ps Of, pertaining to, connected with, or 
ion by electricity due to chemical action 
ae . V. brass, brass deposited by the 

2 AT of electricity 1800. 

Dune PPplication of v. electricity to the welding 
229 55 e of metals 1890. Hence Volta-ically 
after the nens of or in respect of v. electricity; 

Voltair anner of a v. battery. — 

AG ean, Voltairian (volté-riin), sb. 
of the 1871. [f. the later name, de Voltaire, 
French author Frangois Marie Arouet 
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(1094—1778); see -EAN, -IAN.] A. sb. A follower 
or adherent of Voltaire; one whose views on 
social and religious questions are charac- 
terized by a critical and mocking scepticism. 

B. adj. Of, belonging to, or resembling 
Voltaire; holding opinions like those of 
Voltaire, or expressing them in his style 1876. 
So Voltai-rianism 1848, Voltai-rism 1776, 
the body of opinions or views expressed by 
Voltaire; the mocking and sceptical attitude 
characteristic of these. 

Voltaism (voltüiz'm). 1811. [f. Volta (see 
Vouraic a.) + -Ism.] The production of an 
electric current by the chemical action of a 
liquid on metals; galvanism as produced by 
Volta’s methods. 

Voltameter (voltzemitoa). 1836. f. VOLTA- 
+ -METER.] An instrument used for the 
quantitative measurement of electricity by 
means of the results of electrolysis. 

Volte, volt (volt, volt). 1586. I- Fr. volte 
— It. volta, subst. use of fem. pa. pple. of 
volgere turn L. volvere roll.) tl, = LAVOLTA 
—1610. 2. Fencing. A sudden dexterous move- 
ment to avoid a thrust 1688. 3. In the manège, 
a circular movement executed by a horse 
1727. 

Volte-face (volt(z)fas). 1819. E Fr. volte- 
face — It. voltafaccia *turn-face", "ollare :— 
Rom. *volvitare, frequent. of L. volvere roll.) 
The act of turning so as to face in the opposite 
direction; fig. a complete change of attitude 
or opinion. 

Voltigeur (voltigór. 1805. (Fr., f. 
voltiger hover, flutter, vault, etc.] Formerly 
in the French Army, a member of a special 
skirmishing company attached to each 
regiment of infantry. 

Voltmeter (y6"ltmi:tea, vo-lt-). 1882. [f. 
Vor sb. + METER.) An instrument for 
measuring the pressure of electricity in volts. 

Vo: Ito. 1700. [It. volto = volta vault (the 
same word as VOLTA).] = VAULT sb." 1. 

Voltzite (voltsoit). 1835. [f. name of P. L. 
Voltz, French inspector of mines + -ITE! 2 b.] 
Min. A native oxysulphide of zinc. 

Volubility (voliibiliti. 1579. (- Fr. 
volubilité, or — L. volubilitas, f. volubilis; see 
next and -ITY.] fl. Versatility (rare) —1005. 
2. The capacity of rolling, revolving, or 
turning round; aptness to rotate about an 
axis or centre 1594. t3. Changeableness, 
mutability 1699. 4. Ready flow of speech, 
etc. 1589. b. Smooth, easy, or copious flow of 
verse 1589. 5. The character or state of being 
voluble in speech; fluency, garrulousness 
1596. 6. Extreme readiness of the tongue, 
voice, etc. in speech or discourse 1612. 

Voluble (voliib'l, a. 1575. [- Fr. voluble 
or L. volubilis, f. volu-; see VOLUME, -BLE.] 
I. 1. Liable to change; inconstant, variable, 
mutable. Now rare. 2. Capable of ready 
rotation on a centre or axís; apt to revolve 
in this manner. Now rare. 1589. 3. Moving 
rapidly and easily, esp. with a gliding or un- 
dulating movement 1589. 4. Bof. Twining, 
twisting 1753. 

1. Nothing abides at a stay; all things are un- 
stable, and v. 1647. 4. Plants with v. stems 1789, 

TI. 1. Characterized by fluency or glibness of 
utterance; fluent 1588. 2. Of discourse, words, 
etc.: Characterized by great fluency or readi- 
ness of utterance 1588. 

1. A most acute Tuuenall, v. and free of grace 
SHAKS. Her tongue, so v. and kind, It always runs 
before her mind PRIOR. 2. A discours, v. anough, 
and full of sentence MipT. Hence Vo-lubleness. 
Vo-lubly adv. 

Volume (voliim), sb. [Late ME. volym, 
volum(e — OFr. volum, (also mod.) volume — 
L. volumen roll of writing, book, etc., f. 
volu- var. of base *wolw- of volvere roll.] 
I. 1. Hist. A roll of parchment, papyrus, etc. 
containing written matter; a literary work 
or part of one, recorded or preserved in this 
form, which was customary in ancient times. 
2. A collection of written or printed sheets 
bound together so as to form a book; a tome. 
late ME. 3. fig. Something comparable to a 
book; esp. something which may be studied 
after the manner of a book 1592. 4. A 
separately bound portion or division of a 
work: one of a number of books forming a 
related set or series 1523. 
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1. In history a great v. is unrolled for our 
instruction BURKE. 2. Lo, here a little v., but 
great book! CRASHAW. The sacred v., the Bible. 
The Christian v., the New Testament. 3. This 
night you shall. Read ore the v. of young Paris 
face, And find delight, writ there with Beauties 
pen SHAKS, Phr. To speak (also tell, express) 
volumes, to be highly expressive or significant. 4. 
Thus endeth the first V. of sir Johan Froissart 
Lp. BERNER 

II. t1. Size, bulk, or dimensions (of a book) 
—1083. 2, A particular bulk, mass, or quantity 
as an attribute of a thing 1021. b. coner. A 
quantity or mass (esp. a large one) regarded 
as matter occupying space 1647. €, Chem. A 
determinate quantity or amount, in terms of 
bulk, of any substance 1812, 3. The bulk, size, 
or dimensions of a thing. Also concr., the mass 
or solid body of something 1792. b. gen. The 
amount or quantity of something 1882. C. 
spec. The cubic contents of any enclosed 
space or solid, e.g. as determined by the 
length x breadth x height 1841. 4. Without 
article; Bulk, mass, dimensions 1794, 5. Mus. 
Quantity, strength or power, combined mass, 
of sound 1801. 

2. Certain gases, which, in assuming a larger v., 
have caused the explosion 1862. b. The v. of 
mercury in the stem of a thermometer 1871. c. 
Instead of a given v. or measure, a given weight 
ofairís examined HUXLEY. 3. The v. of the Sun is 
1,200,000 times greater than that of the Earth 
1808. b. The v. of business 1892. 4. The brook is 
..of. moderate v. 1868, 5. V., a term applied to 
the power and quality of the tone of a voice or 
instrument 1876. 

III. poet. A coil, fold, wreath, convolution, 
esp. of a serpent 1648, b. A winding of a 
stream 1716. 

So glides some trodden Serpent on the Grass, 
And long behind his wounded V. trails DRYDEN. 
The ivy and the wild-vine interknit The volumes 
of their many-twining stems SHELLEY. Hence 
+Vo-lumist, one who writes a v. MILT. 

Volume (velim), v. 1815. [f. prec.] 1. a. 
trans. To send up, pour out, in volumes. b. 
intr. To rise or rollin a volume or cloud 1824, 
2. trans. To collect or bind in à volume 1853. 

1. a. More and more the nightingales volumed 
their notes MEREDITH. 
Volumed (vo-limd), a. 1596, [f. VOLUME 
sb. and v. + Ep.] 1. Made into a volume or 
volumes of a specified size, number, ete. b. 
Filling a volume or volumes 1746, 2. Formed 
into a rolling, rounded, or dense mass 18 

1. Margents of great volum'd bookes 1609. 2. 
Gasping with tbe v. smoke BYRON. 

Volumetric (voliume-trik), a. 1862. f. 
VOLUME sb. + METRIC d.] Of, pertaining to, 
or noting measurement by volume. So 
Volume'trical a. 1853; -ly adr. 

Voluminosity (voligminossti). 1782. [f. 
next + -osmY.] 1. The state of being 
yoluminous in respect of literary production. 
2. The fact of turning or winding; an instance 
of this 1841. 

Voluminous (vólià-minos) a. 1611. [Sense 
1 - late L. voluminosus with many coils, 
sinuous; other senses based on those of 
VOLUME sb.) 1. Full of turnings or windings; 
containing or consisting of many coils or 
convolutions. 2. Writing so much as to fill 
volumes; writing or discoursing at great 
length 1611. 3. Forming a large volume; 
extending to or consisting of many volumes; 
extensive or copious in treatment 1612. 4, Of 
matter of discourse: Extremely full or 
copious; forming a large mass or collection 
1047. b. gen. Extensive, vast 1052. 5. Of 
great volume or size; massive, bulky, large, 
swelling 1635. 

1. Many a scaly fould V. and vast, a Serpent 
arm'd With mortal sting Miur. 2. The very 
learned and v. Grotius 1782. 3. Fames v. booke 
DEKKER. 4. V. roundabout descriptions HAZLITT. 
5. That young lady with the v. light brown hair 
1872. Hence Volu-minous-ly adv., -ness. 

Voluntariate (volonté-riét). 1881. |- Fr. 
volontariat (1866), f. volontaire VOLUNTARY a.; 
see -ATE!] Voluntary service, spec. of a 
military character. 

Voluntarily (volintürili, adv. late ME. 
[f. VOLUNTARY a. + -LY*.] In a voluntary 
manner; of one's own free will or accord; 
naturally, spontaneously. 

Vo-luntariness. 1612. [f.as prec. + -NESS.] 
The state or condition of being voluntary; 
absolute freedom or liberty in respect of 
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choice, determination, or action; 
taneity ; also, an instance of this. 

Voluntarism (volintüriz'm). 1838. [irreg. 
f. VOLUNTARY a. + -ISM.] 1. = VOLUNTARY- 
IsM 1. 2, Philos. One or other theory or 
doctrine which regards will as the funda- 
mental principle or dominant factor in the 
individual or the universe 1896. 

Voluntarist (vo-lontarist), 1841. Uf. as prec. 
+ -18st.} An advocate or adherent of the 
voluntary principle or method in the Church 
orin philosophy. Also, in more recent use, an 
advocate of voluntary military service, as 
opp. to conscription. 

Voluntary (volintüri) a., adv., and sb. 
late ME. [- (partly after (O)Fr. volontaire, 
tvoluntaire) L. voluntas will; see -ARY'.] A. 
adj. Y. 1, a. Of feelings, etc.: Arising or 
developing in the mind without external 
constraint; purely spontaneous. b. Of 
actions: Performed or done of one's own free 
will, impulse, or choice; not constrained, 
prompted, or suggested by another 1449. c. 
Of oaths, etc.: Proceeding from the free, un- 
prompted, or unconstrained willof a person; 
spec. in Law 1595. d. Law. Of documents, 
proceedings, etc. 1625. 2. Physiol. Of bodily 
actions: Subject to the will.late ME. 3. Of 
conditions, etc.: Freely chosen or undertaken. 
late ME. b. Brought about by one's own 
choice or deliberate action; self-inflicted, 
self-induced 1548. c. Entered into of free 
choice 1612. 4, Done of deliberate intent or 
purpose; designed, intentional 1495. b. Law. 
Of escapes: Deliberately permitted or con- 
nived at 1000. 5. Of gifts, etc.: Freely or 
spontaneously bestowed, rendered, or made; 
contributed voluntarily 1580. 

1. Albeit we sweare A v. zeale, and an vn-urg'd 
Faith SHAKS. b. Thy v. wandring, and vncon- 
strayned exyle 1632. d. V. conveyances of 
estates in land, that is, conveyances without any 
consideration, such as money or marriage 1875. 
2. Imagination is the first internal beginning of all 
V. Motion HOBBES, 3. They discover what 
nothing but v. blindness before had concealed 
JOHNSON. b. Voluntarie death ought not to be 
attempted of any wise man 1570. c. V. associa- 
tion, a society which is unincorporated, but is 
not a partnership, in that the members are not 
agents for one another 1889. 4. Waste is either v., 
which is a crime of commission, as by pulling down 
a house; oritis permissive BLACKSTONE. 5. Noris 
it every contribution, called v., which is according 
to the free will of the giver BURKE. 

II. +1, Of the will: Free, unforced, uncon- 
strained —1503. 2. Of persons: That is such of 
one's own accord or free choice; acting volun- 
tarily, willingly, or spontaneously in a speci- 
fied capacity ; also, endowed with the faculty 
of willing 1594. tb. Serving as a volunteer 
soldier; that is a volunteer; also, composed of 
volunteers -1047, c. poet. Of a sword: Offered 
freely or willingly in aid of some cause 1761. 
13. Willing, ready (to do something) -1768. 4. 
Of institutions: Maintained or supported 
solely or largely by freewill offerings or 
contributions, and free from State inter- 
ference or control 1745. b. Of, pertaining to, 
concerned, or connected with voluntaryism 
1834. c. Of persons: Advocating or support- 
ing the voluntary principle as opp. to State 
establishment and control 1835. 5. Of 
muscles, etc.: Acting in response to the 
volition; directing or controlling voluntary 
movements 1788. 

2. V. exiles GIBBON. c. At Aix his v. sword he 
drew GRAY, 4. Private or V. Schools 1837. b. The 
v. system, .is almost universal in Australia 1891. 

III. Growing wild or naturally; of spon- 
taneous growth —1718. 

The wilde or v. Strawberries 1620. 

TB. adv. = VOLUNTARILY adv. —1709. 

C. sb. I. t1. Free will or choice —1633. 2. 
Ta. Music added at the will of the performer 
to à piece played or sung —1597. b. A musical 
piece or movement performed spontaneously 
or of one's free choice, esp. by way of prelude 
to a more elaborate piece, song, ete. 1598. c. 
esp. A piece or solo played upon the organ 
before, during, or after any office of the 
Church; also, the music for this 1712. 3. An 
extempore, optional, or voluntary piece of 
writing or composition 1690. 4. The parting 
of a rider from his horse without adequate 
cause. Phr. (o cut a v. = VOLUNTEER v. 2 b. 
1803. 5. A voluntary examination 1894. 


spon- 
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2. b. fig. He. ran off in a wild v. of fanciful mirth 
8 


'COTT. 

II. fl. = VOLUNTEER sb. 1. 1670. 2. = 
VOLUNTEER sb, 2. 1609. 3. One who holds or 
advocates that the Church (or educational 
institutions) should be maintained by 
yoluntary contributions instead of by the 
State 1834. 

Voluntaryism (v@lontarijizm). 1835. f. 
prec. + -ISM.] 1. The principle or tenet that 
the Church and educational institutions 
should be supported by voluntary con- 
tributions instead of by the State. 2. A 
system which rests upon voluntary action or 
principles 1883. 

Voluntaryist (volintüriist) 1842. [f. as 
prec. + -IST.] = VOLUNTARY C. II. 3. Also, 
in recent use, an advocate of voluntary 
military service. 

Voluntative (volintétiv), a. and sb. 1870. 
[f. L. voluntas, voluntat- + -IVE (see -ATIVE), 
after similar terms, as cohortative, desidera- 
tive, prohibitive, etc.) A. adj. a. Hebrew Gram. 
Of a verbal form: Expressive of a desire; 
desiderative. b. Having the ability to act or 
accomplish at will; voluntary. B. sb. Hebrew 
Gram. A verbal form expressive of a desire to 
do the action denoted by the verb; a desidera- 
tive 1870. 

Volunteer (volónti^1), sb. and a. Also 
f-ier. 1600. [~ Fr. volontaire — L. volun- 
tarius (pl., sc. milites soldiers); the suffix was 
assim. to -IER and (later) ER“. A. sb. 1. 
Mil. One who voluntarily offers or enrols 
himself for military service, in contrast to 
those who are under obligation to do so, or 
who form part of a regular army or military 
force. b. spec. A member of an organized 
military company or force, formed by 
yoluntary enrolment and distinct from the 
regular army. In later use, a civilian forming 
part of the ‘auxiliary forces’ of a country as à 
member of such à body. 1642. fc. One 
voluntarily serving in the Navy —1720. 2. 
One who of his own free willtakes part in any 
enterprise 1038. 3. Law. One to whom a 
voluntary conveyance is made; one who bene- 
fits by a deed made without valuable con- 
sideration 1744. B. attrib. or as adj. 1. a. Of 
troops, etc.: Consisting or composed of 
persons undertaking military service as 
volunteers 1002. b. Of persons: Serving as a 
volunteer in the army (tor the navy) 1649. 
€. Of or pertaining to a volunteer or volun- 
teers 1724. 2. Voluntarily undertaking or 
performing any action or service 1661. b. Of 
vegetation: Growing spontaneously 1794. 
3. Of services, actions, etc.: Rendered or 
performed voluntarily 1724. 

1. a. Officers of. . V. Corps 1811. c. Trailing a v. 
pike in the Artillery ground SHERIDAN. 2. b. V. or 
self-sown oats 1882. 3. I am not very fond of any 
v. modes of raising money for public service 
BURKE. 

Volunteer, v. 1755. [Back-formation from 
next.] 1, intr. To undertake military service 
voluntarily, esp. on a special occasion. Freq. 
const. for. 2. To offer of one's own accord to 
do something 1840. b. To be thrown from a 
horse without adequate cause 1890. 3. (rans. 
"To offer (one's services) for some special pur- 
pose or enterprise 1800. 4. To offer to under- 
take or perform (something) 1818. 5. To 
communicate (information, etc.) on one's 
own initiative 1839. 6. To offer to give or 
supply 1873. 

1. John Sheffield. . volunteered to serve at sea 
against the Dutch MACAULAY. 2. My guide 
volunteered to cut the steps for me TYNDALL. 5. 
He volunteered no information about himself 
GEO. ELIOT. 

Voluntee ring, vòl. sb. 1691. If. VOLUN- 
TEER sb. + -ING'.] The action of serving or 
offering one's services as a volunteer. 

tVolunty. (ME. volunte- (O) Fr. volonté = L. 
voluntas, -tat- will, f. vol- (volo I will); see -TY!.] 
Will, desire, pleasure; that which one wishes 
or desires —1652. 

Voluptuary (vólp:ptiuüri), sb. and a. 1605. 
[7 L. voluptuarius, later form of voluptarius, 
f. voluptas pleasure; see -ARY.] A. sb. One 
who is addicted to sensuous pleasures; one 
given up to indulgence in luxury or the 
gratification of the senses; a sybarite 1610. 

A good-humoured, but hard-hearted, v. SCOTT, 
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B. adj. Ot, pertaining to, or characterized 
by sensuous or luxurious pleasures. 1605. 

Voluptuo:sity. Now rare or Obs. late ME. 
[7 OFr. voluptuosité or med. L. voluptuositas, 
f. L. volupiuosus; see next, -osrry.] The 
quality or state of being voluptuous; volup- 
tuousness. 

Voluptuous (vélo-ptiujes), a. late ME, 
[7 (O)Fr. voluptueux, -euse or L. voluptuosus, 
f. voluptas pleasure; see -UOUS.] 1. Of, per- 
taining to, derived from, resting in or 
characterized by gratification of the senses, 
esp. in a refined or luxurious manner; 
marked by indulgence in sensual pleasures; 
luxuriously sensuous. 2. Addicted to sensual 
pleasures or the gratification of the senses; 
inclined to ease and luxury; fond of elegant 
or sumptuous living 1440. 3. Imparting a 
sense of delicious pleasure; suggestive of 
sensuous pleasures, esp. of a refined or 
luxurious kind 1816. b. Suggestive of sen- 
suous pleasures by fullness and beauty of 
form 1839. 

1. V, liuing, one of the thornes that choke the 
worde 1582. V. Feasts 1638. The luxuriant 
charms of v. Italy 1832. 2. The poore are not 80 
v.: they content themselves with drie ryce, herbs, 
roots SIR T. HERBERT. 3. And when Music arose 
with its v. swell, Soft eyes look'd love to eyes 
which spake again BYRON. b. The v. image of a 
Corinthian courtezan JOWETT. Hence Volu-p- 
tuous-ly adv., ness. 

tilVoluta (vélid-ta), 1503. [L.; see VOLUTE.] 
Arch. = VOLUTE sb, 1. —1758. 

Volutation (voliuté'-fon). Now rare or Obs. 
1610. - L. volutatio, -dn-, f. volutat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of volulare, frequent. of volvere roll; see 
Cf. OFr. volutatio The action of 


bined with progression. b. Wallowing 1055. 

Volute (vóliü-t),sb. 1696. - Fr. volute or Ly 
voluta, subst. use of pa. pple. fem. of volvere 
roll, wrap.] 1. Arch. A spiral scroll forming 
the chief ornament of the Ionic capital and. 
employed also in those of the Corinthian and. 
Composite orders. 2. A spiral conformation; 
a convolution, twist, or turn; a thing or part 
having a spiral form 1756, 3. The spiral shell 
of a gasteropod of the genus Voluta; also, the 
animal itself 1753. 

Volute (vóliz-t), a. 1845. [~ L. volutus, or 
attrib. use of prec.) Having the form of a 
volute; forming à spiral curve or curves. 

Volu- ted, a. 1801. (f. VOLUTE sb. + -ED*.] 1. 
Spirally twisted or grooved. 2. Arch. Fur- 
nished with a volute or spiral scroll 1810. 

Volution (volid- en). 1010. [f. volut-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. volvere turn (see -10N), after 
revolution, etc. Cf. late L. volutio rolling; 
twisting.] 1. A rolling or revolving move- 
ment. 2. A spiral turn or twist; a coil or 
convolution 1752. 3. A whorl of a spiral shell 
1884. 

Volva (volvi). 1753. [L., f. volvere roll, 
wrap.] Bot. The membranous covering whi 
completely encloses many fungi in the early 
stage of growth. 

Volvelle (vo:lvel). Obs. exc. Hist. late ME. 
- med.L. volvella or volvellum, app. f. Le 
volvere turn.) An old device consisting of 
one or more movable circles surrounded by 
other graduated or figured circles, serving to 
ascertain the rising and setting of the sunand 
moon, the state of the tides, etc. 

Volvox (volvoks) 1798. [mod. L., f. L. 
volvere turn.] Bol. A genus of freshwater 
organisms having a spherical form and 
provided with cilia which enable them to roll 
over in the water; an individual of this genus. 

Volvulus (vo-lvitilis). 1679. [mod. L., f. L, 
volvere turn, twist.) Path. A form of 
intestinal obstruction caused by a twisting oF 
knotting of the bowel. tAlso in pl. volvuli. 
b. With a: An instance of this 1758. 

Vomer (vó«moi. 1704. [- L. vomer 
ploughshare.] 1. Anat. A small thin bone 
forming the posterior part of the partition 
between the nostrils in man and most verte- 
brate animals. 2. Ichth. A bone forming the 
front part of the roof of the mouth, and often 
bearing teeth 1898. 3. Ornith. The pygostyle 
1872. Hence Vo-merine a. of or belonging 
the v.; composing the v.; of teeth, situate 
on the v. L 

Womica (vemikä). Pl. vomicæ Cis» 
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vomicas. 1572. [L. *boil, ulcer', f. vomere 
eject, vomit.] 1. fa. A vent or opening. b. A 
place at which water issues 1838. 2. Path. An 
ulcerous cavity or abscess in the substance 
of the lungs or (more rarely) some other 
internal organ 1693. 

Vomit (vomit), sb. late ME. [- OFr. 
vomite or L. vomitus, f. vomere vomit (whence 
Fr. vomir); see next.) 1. The act of ejecting 
the contents of the stomach through the 
mouth. 2. Matter ejected from the stomach 
by vomiting. late ME. 3. An emetic. late ME. 

i. Nvx vomica. causeth a strong vomite 1579, 
2. Black v., a blackish matter, resembling coffee 
grounds and due to hemorrhage, vomited in 
severer cases of yellow fever; also, the disease of 
yellow fever itself. fig. (with allusion to Prov, 
26:11); Now that ye have started back from the 
purity of Scripture. to the old v. of your tradi- 
tions MILT, 3. I have taken a v. to-day, and hope 
I shall be better SWIFT. 

Vomit (vomit), v. late ME. [~ vomit-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. vomere or — L. frequent. 
vomitare.] I. intr. To bring up and eject the 
contents of the stomach by the mouth. 2. 
trans. To bring up and discharge (swallowed 
food or drink) through the mouth; to cast out 
(a matter or substance) in this way 1541. 3, 
fig. To eject, reject, cast out or up, esp. with 
abhorrence or loathing 1562. b. To give vent 
to orutter(abusive or objectionable language) 
1592. 4. transf. To discharge, to give, send, 
or throw out copiously or with force; to send 
out or pour forth in a manner suggestive of 
vomiting 1552. 5. (All now rare or Obs.) absol. 
Of emetics: To cause vomiting 1651. b. trans, 
To cause (a person) to vomit 1602. c. Said of 
a person administering the emetic; or pass. of 
the patient 1684. 6. intr. To issue with force 
or violence; to rush out, to spout up 1632. 

2. The fish. .vomited out Jonas upon the dry 
land BIBLE (Douay) Jonah 2:11. 3. b. All these 
abominable names Thou vomits forth so fluently 
Cortos. 4. He and his curst crew. like the sons 
of Vulcan, v. smoke MILT, An incredible quantity 
Of nonsense is vomited from the press 1834. 
Hence Vomiting vbl. sb. the act of ejecting the 
contents of the stomach through the mouth; an 
instance of this; coner. matter which is vomited. 

Vomition (vomi-fon). 1656. [- Fr. tvomi- 
tion or L. vomitio, -ön-, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
The action of vomiting. 

tVo-mitive, a. and sb. 1580. L- (O)Fr. 
vomitif, -ive or med. L. vomitivus (xm), f. as 
Prec.; see -IVE.] A. adj. 1. Of medicines: 
Causing vomiting; vomitory; emetic —1754. 
2. Of or pertaining to vomiting —1091. B. sb. 
= VOMITORY sb. 1. 1756. 

Vomito (vo-mito). 1833. [Sp. (and Pg.) 
vómito = L. vomitus Vomir sb.] The yellow 
fever in its virulent form, when it is usu. 
accompanied by black vomit. 

Vomitorium (vomitó?-rióm). PI. -ia. 1754. 
If. late L. (pl.) vomitoria (Macrobius), subst. 
Use of n. pl. of vomitorius; see next, -ORIUM.] 
A passage or opening in an ancient amphi- 
theatre or theatre, leading to or from the 
Beats. Usu. pl. 

Vomitory (vo-mitóri), sb. 1601. [Sense 1, 
subst. use of next; sense 2, anglicization of 
Drec.; see -ony*. Cf. Fr. vomitoire in same 
Senses.] tl. An emetic —1753. 2. An opening 
door, or passage in a theatre, playhouse, or 
the like, affording ingress or egress to the 
spectators; orig. (and usu.) = prec. 1730. 3. 
A funnel, vent, or other opening through 
which matter is emitted or discharged 1822. 

„ Sixty-four romitories. -poured forth the 
mmense multitude GIBBON, 

Vomitory (vomitor), a. 1620. [- L. 
l (Pliny), f. vomit-; see VOMIT v., 
Em. . Of or pertaining to vomiting. 2. 

icacious in promoting vomiting; causing 

Vomiting; emetic 1034, 
(demiturition Ciuri-fen). 1842. [f. vomit- 
e prec.) after micturition, perh. after Fr. 
vomituration.| Ineffectual attempts to vomit. 
fodao (vü-dü),sb. 1880. [Dahomey vodu. 
stit AUDOUX, Hoopoo.] 1. A body of super- 
E beliefs and practices, including 
en Serpent-worship, and sacrificial rites, 
en , among Negroes and persons of Negro 
ied s the West Indies and southern 
G poe, and ultimately of African 
ae One who practises voodoo; a negro 
Ter or witch 1880. 3, attrib. as v. dance, 
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doctor, priest 1885. Hence Voo-doo v. trans. 
to bewitch by means of v. arts. Voo-dooism, 
the system of beliefs and practices constitut- 
ing v.; the belief in or practice of v. as a 
superstition or form of sorcery. 

Voorlooper (vórló:poi. S. Afr. 1852. 
[Du., f. voor- before + loopen run.) A 
native boy who walks with the foremost pair 
of a team of oxen in order to guide them. 

Voortrekker (vortre-koi. S. Afr. 1878. 
Du., f. voor- before + trekken TREK v.] One 
of the original Dutch emigrants into the 
Transvaal; a Boer pioneer. 

Voracious (xörél Jes), a. 1635. [f. L. 
vorar, vorac-, f. vorare devour; see -IOUS.] 
1. Of animals (rarely of persons, or of the 
throat): Eating with greediness; devouring 
food in large quantities; gluttonous, raven- 
ous. Also const. of. 1693. b. fig. Of persons: 
Excessively greedy or eager in some desire 
or pursuit. Also const. of. 1746. c. transf. Of 
things 1767. 2. Characterized by voracity or 
greediness 1635. b. fig. Of desires, interests, 
etc.: Insatiable 1712. 

1. The v. and highly organized tribe of sharks 
1855, b. A v. ler 1883. 2. He had such a v. 
Sppetite that he would take with indifference 
either medicine or food 1800. b. His appetite for 
argument was. v. 1854. Hence Vora-cious-ly 


adv., -ness. 

Voracity (võræ-sīti). 1526. ( (O)Fr. 
voracité or L. voracitas, f. as prec.; see -ACITY.] 
The quality or character of being voracious; 
greediness in eating. 

tVora-ginous, a. 1624. - L. voraginosus, f. 
vorago, voragin-; see next, -0U8.] 1. Of or 
belonging to an abyss or whirlpool; resem- 
bling a chasm or gulf —1747. 2. Devouring, 
voracious —1691. 

Vorago (vórégo). Now rare. 1654. - L. 
vorago abyss, etc., f. vorare devour.] An 
abyss, gulf, or chasm. 

Vorant (vó*rünt), a. 1618. [- L. vorans, 
-anl-, pr. pple. of vorare devour; see -ANT.] 
ti. Devouring (rare) —1039. 2. Her. Of 
animals: Devouring or swallowing something 
1766. 

-vorous, sufix, forming adjs., after L. 
-vorus devouring, eating, in carnivorus, 
omnivorus. Examples are carnivorous, her- 
bivorous, omnivorous. 

Vortex (voateks). Pl. vortices (-isiz). 1652. 
[= L. vortez eddy, whirlpool, whirlwind, var. 
of verter VERTEX.] 1. a. In older theories of 
the universe (esp. that of Descartes), a 
supposed rotatory movement of cosmic 
matter round a centre or axis, regarded as 
accounting for the origin or phenomena of 
the terrestrial and other systems; a body of 
such matter rapidly carried round in a con- 
tinuous whirl 1653. b. In mod. scientific use: 
A rapid movement of particles of matter 
round an axis; a whirl of atoms, fluid, or 
vapour 1847. 2. An eddying or whirling mass 
of fire or flame 1652. 3. A whirl or swirling 
mass of water; a strong eddy or whirlpool 
1704, 4. A violent eddy or whirl of the air; a 
whirlwind or cyclone, or the central portion 
of this 1700. 5. fig. A state or condition of 
human affairs or interests comparable to a 
whirloreddy by reason of rush or excitement, 
rapid change, or absorbing effect 1761. b. A 
constant round of excitement or pleasure 
1792. c. A situation into which persons or 
things are steadily drawn, or from which 
they cannot escape 1779. J 

5. To be drawn into the v. of New York politics 
W. IRVING. b. She. lived in a v. of gaiety 1877. 
c. Whirled round again in the v. of dissipation and 
aan v. fucblae or wheel, a tirbin in which 
the water enters tangentially at the circumference 
and is discharged at the centre. 

Vortical (vé-1tikal), a. 1653. [f. L. vortex, 
vortic- (see prec.) + -AL' I.] 1. Of motion: 
Like that of a vortex; rotating, eddying, 
whirling. 2. Moving in a vortex; whirling 
round 1728. Hence Vorrtically adv. 

Vorticella (voutiselà). 1787. [mod. L. 
dim. of vortez; see prec., -EL*.] Zool. The 
typical genus of Vorticellide, a family of 
sedentary infusorians; an individual belong- 
ing to this genus; a bell-animalcule. So 
Vortice-llid, an individual belonging to the 


Vorticellidæ. 
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Vorticist (voutisist). 1800. [f. vort ici-, 
comb. f. of VORTEX + -Ist.] 1. An advocate of 
the theory of vortices (VORTEX 1). 2. Painting, 
etc. One of a &chool of artists who emphasize 
the expression of movement and activity 
and are characterized by a dynamic quality; 
also attrib. 1915. So Vo-rticism, 

Vorticose (vóutikós), a. 1783. [- L. 
vorticosus, f. vortex, vorlic-; see VERTEX, -08E!.] 
1. Of motion: = VoRTICAIL d. 1. 2. Resembling 
a vortex 1870. 


Vorticular (vozti-kiláz), a. 1838. [f. as 
prec. + AR.] Of motion: Vortical, 
vorticose. 


Vortiginous (voati-dginos), a. 1071. [f. L. 
vortigo, vortigin-, var. of vertigo; see VERTIGIN- 
OUS.] 1. Of motion: Vortical, vorticular. 2. 
Moving in a vortex or vortices; rushing in 
whirls or eddies 1791. 

Votal (vo"-tal), a. 1610. [f. L. votum vow, 
wish + -A I.] fl. Existing in will or wish, 
though not carried out in fact —1024. 2. Of 
the nature of a vow or solemn engagement 
1632. 13. Bound by vows; devoted to a 
religious life; appropriate to one under vows 
—1656. 4, Of offerings: Votive 1846. 

2. Strong objections to take any further v. 
obligations 1855. 

Votaress (vó"türés). 1589. [f. VOTARY + 
-ESS'.] A female votary; esp. à woman 
devoted to a religious life or to a special 
saint. 

Votarist (vo"-tirist). 1003. [f. VoTARY + 
~IST; cf. plagiary, plagiarist, etc.) One bound 
by à vow; a devotee, votary. 

Votary (vo"-tiri), sb. 1546. [f. vot- pa. ppl. 
stem of L. vovére vow + -ARY'.] I. 1. One 
who is bound by vows to a religious life; a 
monk or nun. b. One who has made or is 
bound by a special vow 1588. 2. One who is 
devoted to a particular religion, or to some 
form of worship or religious observance 1704. 
b. A devout worshipper 1823. 3. A devoted 
or zealous worshipper of God, Christ, a 
saint, etc. 1690. 

1. b. The votarie that will not cut his haire, 
Vntill the expiration of his vow 1596, 3. Hear, 
Goddess, hear thy V. PRIOR. 

II. 1. One who is devoted or passionately 
addicted to some particular pursuit, occupa- 
tion, study, aim, etc. 1591. 2. A devoted 
adherent or admirer of some person, in- 
stitution, etc. 1647. 

1. We know..You are already loues firme v. 
Snaxs. 

tVotary, a. 1564. [f. as prec. + -ARY*.] 1. 
Consecrated by a vow; subject to vows 10506. 
2. Of the nature of a vow —1612. 

Votation (voté'-fon). 1816. [f. VOTE v. + 
-ATION.] The action of voting in an election 
or at a meeting. 

Vote (vó"t), sb. 1460. [- L. volum vow, 
wish, subst. use of n. pa. pple. of vovére vow, 
desire. Fr. vote (xVir1)is - Eng.] fI. 1. A vow 
—1715. 2. A prayer 1004. 3. An ardent wish 
or desire —1667. II. 1. An indication, by 
some approved method, of one's opinion or 
choice on à matter under discussion; an in- 
timation that one approves or disapproves, 
accepts or rejects, a proposal, motion, 
candidate for office, or the like 1460. b. A 
means of signifying choice, approval, etc.; a. 
voting tablet or ticket 1817. 2. The collective 
opinion or assent of an assembly or body of 
persons 1582. b. In phr. To put to the v., to 
submit to the decision of a meeting. Simi- 
larly (of a question), to go to the v. 1599. c. 
The collective support of a special number or 
class of persons in a deliberative decision, 
election, etc. 1851. 3. The right or privilege of 
exercising the suffrage; esp. in phr. fo have a 
v. 1585. fb. A person regarded merely as an 
embodiment of the right to vote; also, a 
person possessing the right to vote; a voter 
1806. c. The aggregate of voters, esp. of a 
certain class 1888. 4. A resolution or decision 
passed by, or carried in, an assembly as the 
result of voting; an expression of opinion 
formerly adopted by a meeting of any kind 
1641. 15. A declaration or statement of 
opinion —1080. 

1. Casting v.: see CASTING ppl. a. 2. b. To give 
(record) a v. The citizens of each tribe cast their 
votes of condemnation or acquittal into one urn 
1838. 2. Phr. To take a v., to ascertain the opinion 
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of a meeting by formal reference. 3. The common 
people ceased to have votes 1782. b. To enter the 
votes’ houses up and down WoLcor. 4. A v. of 
thanks DICKENS. Marlborough was..condemned 
as guilty by a v. of the House of Commons 1874. 
A v. of censure 1881. 

Comb.: V. Office, the office from which Parlia- 
mentary bills and papers are issued to members of 
the House of Commons. 

Vote (vó*t), v. 1533. |f. vol-, pa. ppl. stem of 
L. vovére (see prec.). Fr. voter (XVIII is — Eng.] 
1. refl. and (rans. To assign by a vow; to 
devote religiously. Now rare. 2. intr. To 
give a vote; to express a choice or preference 
by ballot or other approved means 1552. 3. 
trans. Of assemblies, etc.: To choose, elect, 
enact, or establish by vote; to ratify or 
determine by formal expression of will 1568. 
4. To v. down, to defeat, put down, or sup- 
press by a vote 1642. 5. To grant, allow, or 
confer by vote 1710. 6. To declare by com- 
mon assent; hence gen. to characterize by an 
expression of opinion; to pronounce 1663. b. 
collog. To propose, suggest 1814. 

2. The right to v. makes a safety-valve of every 
voter 1887. 3. They v. a message to their absent 
chief DRYDEN. 6. He. spoke no more during the 
whole debate, which I am sure'he was ready to v. 
a bore MME. D'ARBLAY. 7. U.S. To influence or 
control in voting; also, to present for voting, to 
record the votes of (electors) 1859. 

Voter (vd"tor). 1578. [f. prec. + -ER*.] 
One who has a right to vote; esp. an elector. 
b. One who gives a vote (rare) 1701. 

Voting (vo"'tin), vbl. sb. 1575. [f. VOTE v. + 
-ING'.] The action of giving a vote. 

altrib.: v.-paper, a paper on which a vote is re- 
corded; a ballot-paper. 

tVortist. rare. 1613. [f. VOTE sb. or v. + 
-I8T.] One who makes a vow; a votary —1711. 

Votive (vó"tiv), a. 1011. E- L. votivus, f. 
votum. VOTE sb. ; see -IVE.] I. Dedicated, con- 
secrated, offered, erected, ete. in consequence 
of or in fulfilment of a vow. b. Observed, 
practised, undertaken, etc. in consequence of 
a vow 1628. 2, Consisting in or expressive of a 
vow, desire, or wish 1597. 3. V. mass, a 
special or extraordinary mass said at the 
personal desire of the priest 1738. 

1. The jewels given as v. offerings 1789. V. 

ictures 1841. b. Votiue Abstinence 1628, 2. 

‘anes. that echoed to the v. strains WORDSW. 
3. Masses. .called v. masses, because said accord- 

to the votum, i.e. the intention or desire of the 
celebrant 1881, Hence Vo-tively adv. 

Votress (vó":trés). 1590. [var. of VOTARESS, 
after forms like enchantress, etc.] A female 


votary. 

‘The imperiall Votresse passed on, In maiden 
meditation, fancy-free SHAKS. 

Vouch, sb. 1603. [f. next.] tl. = VOUCHER 
8b.! 1. —1621, 2. An assertion, allegation, or 
declaration; a formal statement or attesta- 
tion of truth or fact. Now chiefly collog. 1603. 

2. Oth, II. i. 147. 

Vouch (vauts), v. ME. I- OFr. vocher, 
voucher summon, invoke, claim, obscurely 
repr. L. vocare call.] 1. trans. Law. To v. to 
warrant or to (also tfor)' warranty, to cite, 
call, or summon (a person) into court to give 
warranty of title. Also ellipt. (with omission 
of to warrant). b. With over, Of a vouchee: 
To cite (another person) into court in his 
Stead. Also absol. 1511. 2. To take or call (a 
person) to witness. late ME. b. To cite or 
appeal to (authority, example, doctrine, 
authors, works, etc.) in support of one's views 
or statements or as justification for a course 
of action 1531. 3. To allege, assert, affirm, or 
declare. Also const. upon or against (a 
person). Now rare or Obs. late ME. 4. To 
assert or affirm to be true or according to 
fact; to attest or certify. Also const. against 
(a person). 1591. 5. To support or uphold by 
satisfactory evidence; to back with proofs of 
a practical or substantial character 1579. b. 
To attest or substantiate by written evidence 
1745. 6. To become sponsor for (a person or 
thing). rare. 1590. b. To affirm or guarantee 
(the truth of a statement) 1607. 7. intr. with 
for. a. To speak or bear witness on behalf of (a 
person); to be surety or sponsor for 1687. b. 
Of things: To supply evidence or assurance of 
(some fact) 1755. c. To give personal 
assurance of the truth or accuracy of (a 
statement or fact) 1777. 18. To guarantee the 
title to or legal possession of (something). 
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rare. 1601. 19. = VOUCHSA¥E v., in various 
senses —1848. 

1. If the Heir at Common Law be vouched for 
Warranty 1741. b. He vouches the tenant in tail, 
who vouches over the common vouchee BLACK- 
STONE. 2. b. A solicitor cannot v. his privilege in 
such a case as this 1885. 3. What can you v. 
against him, Signor Lucio? SHAKS. 4. The saying 
of Pliny. that there is no lie so impudent which is 
not vouched by authority 1750. Peter vouches 
that he had seen our Saviour 1806. 5. He after- 
wards honourably vouched his words by his deeds 
1828. b. All expenses so claimed must be strictly 
vouched 1886. 6. b. Cor. V. vi. 5. 7. c. I dare 
swear the Lady will v. for the truth of every word 
of it SHERIDAN. 8. Ham. V. i. 117. 

Vouchee (vautfi). 1485. [f. prec. + -EE'.] 
1. Law. The person vouched or summoned 
into court to give warranty of title. 2. A 
person cited or appealed to as an authority 
for some fact or statement, or in evidence of 
some assertion 1654. 

1. Common v.; The cryer of the court (who, from 
being frequently thus vouched, is called the 
common v.) BLACKSTONE, 

Voucher (vautfor, sb. 1531. [- AFr. 
subst. use of OFr. inf. voucher; see -ER*.] 1. 
Law. The summoning of à person into court 
to warrant the title to a property. 2. transf. 
A piece of evidence; a fact, circumstance, or 
thing serving to confirm or prove something; 
a guarantee 1611. b. A written document or 
note, or other material evidence, serving to 
attest the correctness of accounts or monetary 
transactions, to prove the delivery of goods 
or valuables, etc. 1696. c. A written warrant 
or attestation 1796. 

1. V, over; cf. VOUCH v. 1 b. Double v. You shall 
finde in bookes a recouery . With a double V., and 
thatis when the Vouchee voucheth over COKE. 2. 
It has no V. but the Epistles of Phalaris, the very 
Book that's under debate BENTLEY. 

Voucher (vau-tfox) sb.* 1612. [f. VOUCH v. 
+ -ER'] 1. One who vouches for the truth 
or correctness of a fact or statement; an 
author orliterary work serving this purpose. 
b. One who vouches for the good faith or 
respectability of another, or who undertakes 
to guarantee some procedure 1667. c. transf. 
Of things 1718. 12. Law. a. = VOUOHEE 1. 
b. = VovcHon. —1672. 

1. They would make him a V. of all their Fals- 
hood PENN. b. All the great Writers of that Age. . 
stand up together as Vouchers for one another's 
Reputation ADDISON. 

Vouchor. rare. 1628. [- AFr., f. voucher 
VovcH v. (cf. sense 1); see -OR 2.] One who 
calls another into court to warrant a title. 

Vouchsafe (vautfsé^f), v. ME. lorig. as 
two words, f. VOUCH v. warrant + SAFE, adj. 
in predic. use, e.g. He vouchede hyt saufe on 
us.] I. 1. trans. To confer or bestow (some 
thing, favour, or benefit) on a person —1071. 
2. To give, grant, or bestow in a gracious or 
condescending manner. late ME. b. To 
deign or condescend to give (a word, answer, 
ete.) in reply or by way of friendly notice 
1597. 13. a. To condescend to engage in 
(some pursuit) 1667. b. To deign to accept 
—1607. c. To be prepared to bear or sustain. 
SHAKS. f4. To acknowledge (a person)in some 
favourable relationship or manner —1634. 

2. Nature indeed vouchsafes, for our delight, The 
sweet vicissitudes of day and night COWPER. b. 
V. a word, yong sister, but one word SHAKS. 3. a. 
Nor other strife with them do I voutsafe Mir. 
b. Timon 1. i. 152. 

II. t1. To grant, permit, or allow, as an act 
of grace or condescension —1639. 2. To show 
a gracious readiness or willingness, to conde- 
scend or deign, fo do something ME. Now 
only literary. 13. ellipt. To grant; to agree 
graciously; to condescend —1736. 

1. Jul. C. II. i. 130. 2. She did not even v. to 
answer him 1880. 3. If you pleased, or would v., 
or condescend, or think proper, I would rather 
that you would..charge only five per cent. 
SHERIDAN. 

Vouchsafement (vautfsé'-fmént). 1028. [f. 
prec. + -MENT.] 1. An act of condescension, 
grace, or favour; a boon, benefit, or blessing. 
2. The action of conferring or granting some 
boon, favour, advantage, etc. 1666. 

Voussoir (virswoi, ua). ME. 
vausoir, raussoir, etc., Fr. voussoi 
*volsorium, f. *volsum, L. volvere turn. 
introduced in Xvill.] One of the stones 
which form part of an arch or vault, usu. 
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having the sides slightly inclined towards 
each other. 

Vow (vau) sb. ME. AFr. vou, vu(u, 
OFr. vo, vou (mod. veu) - L. votum VOTE sb.] 
1. A solemn promise made to God, or to any 
deity or saint, to perform some act or make 
some gift or sacrifice in return for some 
special favour; more generally, a solemn 
engagement, undertaking, or resolve to 
achieve something or to act in a certain way. 
2. Eccl. A solemn engagement to devote one- 
self to a religious life of a definite nature, 
such as that of a monastic or conventual 
order. Freq. in pl.; to take the vows, to enter 
a religious order. late ME. 3. A solemn 
promise of fidelity or faithful attachment 
1590. 4. An earnest wish or desire; a prayer; 
a supplication 1563. 5. A solemn affirmation 
or asseveration 1503. 16. A votive offering 
(rare) —1700. 

1. Holy vows of chastity TENNYSON. The v. of 
Poverty was turned into a stern reality J. R. 
GREEN. (The three monastic vows are of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience.) Phr. To make, hold, 
keep, pay a v., to break a v.; Thou shalt make thy 
prayer vnto him,, and thou shalt rendre thy 
vowes BIBLE (Geneva) Job 22:27. 3. They 
stood beside the altar, and their vows were ex- 
changed 1829, 4. They haue nothing more in their 
Sti her Maiesties ruine 1600. 5. Wint, T. 
1. li. 47. 

Vow (vau), v.! ME. [- (O00 Fr. vouer, f. vou 
Vow sb.] 1. trans. To promise or undertake 
solemnly, spec. by a vow to a deity or saint. 
2. To dedicate, consecrate, or devote £o some 
person or service 1526. 3. To make a solemn 
resolve or threat to inflict (injury), exact 
(vengeance), harbour (hatred), etc. 1592. 4, 
intr. To make a vow or solemn undertaking; 
to bind oneself by a vow ME. 

1. Vowing to do what there is no Use in doing, is 
trifling with our Creator 1768. Vowing large 
sacrifice COWPER, To pray the prayer, and v. the 
vow Scorr. 2. He to heaven was vowed WORDSW. 
3. The Empress. .could not forbear vowing re- 
venge SWIFT. 4. It is better that thou shuldest not 
yowe, then that thou shuldest vowe and not paye 
it BIBLE (Geneva) Eccles. 5:4. 

Vow, v.* ME. [Aphetie f. Avow v.] th 
trans. To acknowledge, admit —1560. 2. To 
affirm or assert solemnly; to asseverate ME. 
b. I vow, used to strengthen an assertion 
1590. In later use chiefly U.S. c. To make 
solemn assertion of (a feeling or quality) 
1742. 

2. She vowed that it was a delightful ball 
THACKERAY. b. I v. child, you are vastly hand- 
some GOLDSM. c. To her again they v. their 
truth GRAY. 

Vowel (vau:él), sb. ME. I- OFr. vouel, var. 
of voiel masc. (mod. voyelle fem.) :— L. vocalis, 
f. voz, voc- voice, sound + -alis -AL* 1. Cl. 
had vocalis fem. sb. (sc. littera letter) in 
Cicero, Quintilian.] A sound produced by 
the vibrations of the vocal cords; a letter or 
character representing such a sound (as d, 
€, i, ete.). 

At meetings young men should be Mutes, and 
old men Vowels 1057. A v. may be defined as 
voice (voiced breath) modified by some definite 
configuration of the super-glottal passages, but 
without audible friction (which would make it 
into a consonant) SWEET. it 

attrib. and Comb.: v.-point, a sign used to indi- 
cate a vowel in certain (esp. the Semitic) alpha- 
bets; also as v. trans. to supply with points to 
indicate vowels, — * 

Vowel (vawčl), v. 1597. [f. prec] fl. a. 
intr. To utter the vowels in singing. b. trans. 
To sing with vowel-articulation. —1646. 12. 
trans. To convert into a vowel; to vocalize 
1011. 3. To supply with vowels or vowe™ 
points 1681. 14. slang. To pay (a credito) 
with an LOU. 1796. 

Vowelism (vauéliz’m). 1842. |f. VOWEL 
sb. + su.] A system of vowel-sounds; 
articulation in respect of vowels. 

Vowelize (vau:éloiz), v. 1816. [f. as preo, 
A.] I. trans. To modify or produce by 
means of yowel-sounds. 2. To render 
vocalie 1867. 3. To supply with vowel-points 
or signs representing vowels 1883. 

Vowelled (vaudcld) ppl. a. 1662. If. 
VOWEL sb. or v. + -ED.] Of language oF 
words: Supplied or provided with vowels, 
esp. to an unusual extent. b. Having vowels 
of a specified kind or quality 1783. 


VOWER 


Vower (vau:oi). 1546. [f. Vow v. + -ER'.] 
One who makes a vow, or has taken vows. 

Vowess (vau-és). Now Hist. or arch. 1506. 
[f. as prec. + -ESS'.] 1. A woman, esp. à 
widow, who has taken a vow of chastity for 
the remainder of her life. 2. A nun 1533. 

TVow:son. ME. [Aphetic f. avowson 
ADVOWSON.] Advowson, patronage —1570. 

Wox (voks) 1550. (L., ‘voice’.] 1. Vor 
populi, the voice of the people; expressed 
general opinion; common talk or rumour. 2. 
V. angelica, v. humana, varieties of organ- 
stops imitative of vocal sounds 1726. 

Voyage (voi-éds), sb. IME. ve(i)age, vaiage, 
viage — AFr., OFr. veiage, voiage, etc. (mod. 
voyage) :- L. viaticum money or provisions 
for a journey, in late L. journey; see VIA- 
TICUM, -AGE,] 1. An act of travelling (for 
transit), a journey (tor passage), by which 
one goes from one place to another. Now 
rare. 1b. A pilgrimage —1518. 12. A journey 
or expedition undertaken with a military 
purpose; a warlike enterprise or undertaking 
—1080. t3. An enterprise of a private 
character (in early use implying the making 
of a journey) —1611. 4. A journey by sea or 
water from one place to another (usu. to 
some distant place or country); à course or 
Spell of sailing or navigation, spec. one in 
which a return is made to the starting-point; 
a cruise ME. b. A flight through the air (or 
through space); esp. a trip in a balloon or 
airship 1667. 5. Used fig. (in senses 1 or 4) to 
denote the course of human life (or some 
part of it) or the fate of persons after death. 
nS. ME. 6. A written account of a voyage 
1587. 

1. The utmost extent of her voyages [from home] 
had been about two and a half miles COBBETT. 2. 
TV. royal, an expedition undertaken by a king in 
person. 4. b. So stears the prudent Crane Her 
annual Volage, born on Windes MILT. 5. Jul. C. 


Voyage (voids), v. 1477. [- Fr. voyager 
orf. prec.] 1. intr. To journey by land; to 
travel. Now rare. 2. To go by sea; to sail or 
cruise; to make a voyage or voyages 1604. 
b. transf. of things: To move through the 
water or uir 1834. 3. trans. To cross or travel 
Over; to traverse; to sail over or on 1667. 

2. fig. His. .silent face, The marble index of a 
mind for ever Voyaging through strange seas of 
‘Thought, alone Worpsw. b. Grand clouds still 
voyaged in the sky STEVENSON. 3. Like far-off 
music, voyaging the breeze COLERIDGE. 

Voyageable (voiédsàb'D, a. 1819. lt. 
Prec. + -ABLE.] That can be sailed over; 
navigable, 

Voyager (voiédsox. 1477. [- OFr. 
veiaigier, voiagier (mod. voyageur) f. veiage, 
ete. + -ier -ER* 2, or f. VOYAGE v. + AR., 
1. One who journeys; a traveller by land. 2. 
One who goes upon or takes part in a voyage 
or voyages by sea; a navigator 1622. 

Voyageur (vwayasór. 1809. [Fr.; see 
Prec.] In Canada, a man employed by the 

companies in carrying goods to and from 
the trading posts on the lakes and rivers; a 
Canadian boatman. 

Vraic (vell). 1610. [- Fr. dial. vraic, var. 
of vrec, vrac - MLG., Du. wrak WRACK 8b.? 3. 
Cf. VAREC.] A seaweed found in the Channel 
Tslands, used for fuel and manure. 

Vraisemblance (vresatblàns). 1831. [Fr., 
f, vrai true; see VERY, SEMBLANCE.) 1. Veri- 
Patina, 2. A representation, picture 


Vril. 1871. [Arbitrary invention.] A 
mysterious force discovered by the imaginary 
People described in Bulwer-Lytton's The 
Coming Race (1871). 

Vrouw, vrow (vrau). 1620. [Du. vrouw 
(= G. frau). Ct. FRow.] A (Dutch) woman, 
iu goodwife. 

ug (vog). 1818. [- Cornish vooga.] 
Cornish mining. A cavity in a rock; a cave, 

hollow. Hence Vu-ggy a. full of cavities. 
pan Gian). 1513. [- L. Vulcanus.) 
1 85 Rom. Myth. The god of fire and of metal- 
Tepe corresponding to the Greek 
n ‘Phestus; the lame son of Jupiter and 
uno, and the husband of Venus. b. fig. A 
e slow-moving person 1682. 2. transf. A 
th; an iron-worker 1638. 3. A planet 
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supposed to have its orbit between the Sun 
and Mercury 1870. 

2. His Sire, the blear-ey'd V.of aShop DRYDEN. 

II. fl. A volcano —1707. 2. Fire; a fire. 
Chiefly poet. 1674. 

Vulcanian (vplké*-niün), a. 1602. I. L. 
Vulcanius, f. Vulcanus VULOAN; see -IAN.] 
1. Of, pertaining to, characteristic of, or 
associated with Vulcan. b. Fashioned or 
forged by Vulcan 1603. 2. Sprung from or 
related to Vulcan 1630. 3. Volcanic 1656. 
4. = PLUTONIAN a. 2. 1840. 

Vulcanic (volkw-nik), a. 1774. [In sense 1 
— Fr. vulcanique = volcanique. In sense 2 
f. L. Vulcanus VULCAN + .] 1. = Vor- 
CANIC a. 2 b. 2. (With initial capital.) Of, 
belonging to, or having the character of 
Vulcan 1807. b. Of or pertaining to fire; 
fiery 1866. ? 

Vulcanicity (volküni:siti). 1873. If. prec. 
+ -TY.] 1. = Vonoantcrty. 2. The study of 
volcanic action 1879. 

Vulcanism (volküniz'm). 1877. [- Fr. 
vulcanisme, var. of volcanisme.] Volcanic 
action or condition. 

Vulcanist (volkánist) 1593. [In early 
use f. VULCAN + -IST. In sense 2 — Fr. vul- 
caniste, var. of volcaniste.] t1. One who 
works by fire; spec. an alchemist, a black- 
smith —1603. 2. = VOLCANIST 1. 1802. 
Vulcanite (vp-lkánoit). 1836. [f. VULCAN 
+ Arn! 4a.] fl. Pyroxene —1840. 2. A pre- 
paration of india-rubber and sulphur hard- 
ened by exposure to intense heat; ebonite 
1800. b. attrib. Made of vulcanite 1806. 

Vulcanization (vplkünoizé*fon). 1846. [f. 
next + -ATION.] The method or process of 
treating crude india rubber with sulphur and 
subjecting it to intense heat, by means of 
which it is rendered more durable and made 
adaptable for various purposes. 

Vulcanize (vp-lkünoiz), v. 1827. [f. VULCAN 
+ Ek.] 1. trans. To commit to the flames 
(rare). 2. To subject (india-rubber, ete.) to 
the process of vulcanization 1846. 3. intr. To 
undergo vulcanization 1890. Hence Vu-lcan- 
izer, one who or that which vulcanizes; esp. 
the apparatus used in vulcanizing india- 
rubber. 

Vulcano-ogy. 1858. [f. vulcan- as in 
VULCANIC, etc. + -LoGy.] The science or 
scientific study of volcanoes. So Vulcan- 
olo-gical a. Vulcano-logist. 

Vulgar (vo-lgiia), sb. late ME. [absol. use 
of next, depending on similar uses of med.L. 
vulgaris (vulgare vulgar tongue, vernacular, 
vulgares. common people) and (O)Fr. (le 
vulgaire the common herd), etc.] fl. The 
common language of a country; the ver- 
nacular —1665. 2. ta. pl. Persons belonging 
to the ordinary or common class of the com- 
munity 1678. b. A person not reckoned as 
belonging to good society 1763. 3. The v., 
the common people 1590. +4. pl. Sentences 
or passages in English to be translated into 
Latin as a school-exercise 1612. 15. = VUL- 
GATE 8b. 1 b. —1711. 

1. Translations into the v. 1611. 2. a. For these 
vile vulgars are extreamly proud CHAPMAN. b. A 
Mr. Brereton (a sad v.) 1767. 

Vulgar (volgia), a. late ME. [- L. 
vulgaris, f. vulgus the common people; see 
Anl.] I. I. Employed in common or ordinary 
reckoning of time, distance, etc.; esp., in 
later use, v. era, the ordinary Christian era. 
b. V. fraction: see FRACTION sb. 5. 1674. te. 
V. arithmetic, ordinary arithmetic as opp. to 
decimal -1728. 2. In common or general use; 
common, customary, ordinary.late ME. fb. 
Used to designate the Vulgate version of the 
Bible —1823. 3. Of language or speech: 
Ordinary, vernacular. Now arch. 1513. b. 
Qualifying the name of the language 1483. 
4. Of words or names: Employed in ordinary 
speech; common, familiar 1676. 5. Common 
or customary in respect of the use or under- 
standing of language, words, or ideas 1553. 
6. Commonly current or prevalent, generally 
or widely disseminated, as a matter of know- 
ledge, assertion, or opinion 1549. 7. Of or 
pertaining to the common people 1597. 

2. The v. Method of Grammar-Schools LOCKE. 
b. The v. Latine interpretation, of the olde 
Testament 1583, 3. To be instructed in their 
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Duties in the known or v. Tongue STEELE, b. 
This in v. English may be called a corner 1766. 
5. By a Month, in the v. way of speaking, is 
meant 30 Days 1696. 6. The v. cry against the 
Dutch MacAULAY. This mode of interpreting 

Scripture is fatal to the v. notion of its verbal 
inspiration M. ARNOLD. One of the vulgarest 
fallacies of statecraft 1879. 7. An habitation 
guy and vnsure Hath he that buildeth on the v. 
heart SHAKS. 

II. 1. Of persons: Belonging to the ordinary 
or common class in the community; plebeian 
1530. 2. Of the common or usual kind; of an 
ordinary commonplace character 1555. 3. Of 
an ordinary unartificial type; not refined or 
advanced beyond the common 1580. T4. 
Common in respect of use or association 
—1002. 5. Having a common and offensively 
mean character; coarsely commonplace; 
lacking in refinement or good taste. 1643. 
Now the only sense in ordinary colloq. use. 

1. Superior to the v. Herd PRIOR. 2. Copper 
mettall, adorned with v. precious stones 1617. 
Yet shall he mount, . Beyond the limits of a v. 
fate GRAY. 4. Be thou familiar; but by no meanes 
v. SHAKS, 5. The mean malice of the same V. 
Scribler MARVELL. A coarse, v. spirit KINGLAKE. 
His features were v., his lips thick and coarse 
1846. The v. sort of trade which is carried on by 
lending money JowETT, Mean little houses and 
v. streets 1905. Hence Vulgar-ly adv., -ness 
(now rare or Obs.). 

Vulgarian (vvlgé*-riiin), a. and sb. 1650. 
[f. prec. + -IAN.] A. adj. = VULGAR d. B. 
sb. A vulgar person ; freq. a well-to-do or rich 
person of vulgar manners 1804. 

Vulgarism (vo-lgiriz’m). 1044. [f. VUL- 
GAR d. + -IsSM.] fl. A common or ordinary 
expression. 2. A vulgar phrase or expression; 
a colloquialism of a low or unrefined charac- 
ter 1746. 3. Vulgarity; à vulgar action, 
practice, habit, etc. 1749. 

2. She leads him and his mother (to use a v.) a 
devil of a life Mus. SHELLEY. 

Vulgarity (volgwe-riti) 1579. [- late I.. 
vulgaritas commonness, the mass or multi- 
tude, f. vulgaris + -itas -YrY; later, f. 
VULGAR + -ITY.] fl. The commonalty; the 
common people —1659. tb, The ordinary 
sort or run (of a class, etc.) 1681. 12. The 
quality of being usual, ordinary, or common- 
place; an instance of this —1716. 3. The 
quality of being vulgar, unrefined, or coarse; 
un instance of this 1774. 

3. The ignorant zealotry and sordid v. of the 
leaders of the day! COLERIDGE. 

Vulgarization (volgüroizél:fon). 1650. [f. 
next + -ATION.] 1. The action of making 
usual or common; the process of rendering 
familiar or popular. 2. The action or process 
of rendering coarse or unrefined 1819. 

Vulgarize (v»'lgüroiz), v. 1605. If. VULGAR 
a.  -AZE.] I. intr. To act in a vulgar manner; 
to become vulgar. 2. trans. To make com- 
mon or popular; to reduce to the level of 
something usual or ordinary 1709. 3. To 
make vulgar or commonplace; to debase, 
degrade 1756. 

3. They vulgarise and degrade whatever is in- 
teresting or sacred to the mind HAZLITT. 

Vulgate (v»-lgét), a. and sb. 1609. [-late L. 
vulgata (sc. editio edition, leclio reading), 
vulgatus (sc. textus text), fem. and masc. 
pa. pples. of L. vulgare make public or com- 
mon, f. vulgus common people; see -ATE*.) 
A. adj. 1. In common use as a version of the 
Bible (or portion of this); occurring in one 
of these versions. 2. Forming (part of) the 
common or usual version of a literary work 
1861. B. sb. with the. 1. a. The old Italic 
version of the Bible, preceding that of St. 
Jerome 1728. b. The Latin version of the 
Bible made by St. Jerome (completed in 405) 
1728. c. The usual or received text or version 
of the Bible or of some portion of this 1815. 
d. with a and pl. An edition of the Vulgate 
1865. 2. The ordinary reading in a text; the 
ordinary text of a work or author 1861. 3. 
Common or colloquial speech 1855. 

Vulgo (volgo), adv. 1623. [L. adv., abl. 
of vulgus (next).] Commonly, popularly. 

| Vulgus' (v»lg5s) 1687. [L.] The com- 
mon people; the ordinary ruck. 

\(Vulgus? (v»-lgis) 1857. [alt. of vulgars 
(VULGAR sb. 4), tr. mod.L. vulgaria, subst. 
use of n. pl. of L. vulgaris, used as the title 
of Latin-English phrase-books by J. 
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Anwykyll (1483), W. Horman (1519) and 
R. Whitington (1520); the ending was perh. 
assim. to GRADUS.] In some public schools, 
a short set of Latin verses on a given subject. 

Vulnerable (vo-Inérab’l), a. 1605. [-late L. 
vulnerabilis wounding, f. vulnerare; see 
VULNERATE v., -ABLE.] +1. Having power to 
wound; wounding (rare) -1609. 2, That may 
be wounded; susceptible of receiving wounds 
or physical injury 1605. b. fig. Open to 
attack or injury of a non-physical nature 
1678. 3. Of places, etc.: Open to attack or 
assault by armed forces; liable to be taken. 
or entered in this way 1790. b. Contract 
Bridge. Of à side: That has won one game, 
and is therefore liable to heavier ‘penalties’ 
if its ‘contract’ is not fulfilled 1927. 

1. To throw the V. and Ineuitable darte 1609. 
2. Let fall thy blade on v. Crests, I beare a 
charmed Life SHAKS. b. Yet even calumny is 
sagacious enough to discover and to attack the 
most v. part GIBBON. 3. Every v. point was 
guarded 1800. She felt herself v. in Ireland, and 
on the Scottish border MoTLEY. Hence Vulner- 
abi-ity, Vu'Inerableness, the quality or state 
of being v. Vu'Inerably adv. 

Vulnerary (vonérüri) a. and sb. 1599. 
[7 L. vulnerarius, f. vulnus, vulner- wound; 
Bee -ARY.] A. adj. 1. Useful in healing 
wounds; curative in respect of external 
injuries. 2. Causing à wound or wounds; 
wounding 1615. 

l. Let him drinck a vulnerarye potione 1599. 
The Flowers are v.; the Seed pectoral 1712. 

B. sb. Any preparation, plant, or drug used 
in the cure of wounds 1601. 

TVu-Inerate, v. 1599. - vulnerat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. vulnerare, f. vulnus, vulner- 
wound; see -ATE'.] (rans. To wound. Also 
Her. -1750, So tVulnera-tion, the action of 
wounding; the fact of being wounded —1688. 

Vulpanser (vo-lpensos). 1706. [mod. L., 
f, vulpes fox + anser goose, after Gr. xn- 
aómng.] Ornith. The sheldrake (Anas tadorna), 

Vulpic (v»pik), a. 1886. (f. L. vulpina 
+ -10.] Chem. In v. acid, an acid occurring in 
the lichen Cetraria vulpina, and extracted 
from this or obtained artificially. 

Vulpicidal (vnlpisoi-dil), a. Also vulpe-. 
1826. [t. next + -AL' 1.] Committing or 
taking part in, connected with, or of the 
nature of vulpicide. 

Vulpicide' (vn-lpisoid). Also vulpe-. 
1826. [f. L. vulpes fox + -CIDE 1.] One who 
kills a fox otherwise than by hunting it with 
hounds. 

Vu-lpicide*. Also vulpe-. 1873. [f. as 
prec. + -OIDE 2.] The act of killing a fox 
otherwise than by hunting it with hounds. 

Vulpine (v»-lpoin), a. 1628. - L. vulpinus, 
f. vulpes fox; see -INE'.] 1. Characteristic 
of a fox; similar to that of a fox, 2. Resem- 
bling a fox; spec. in V. Opossum or Phalanger 
1789. b. fig. Cunning, sly 1830. 3. Consisting 
of foxes 1849. 4. Of or pertaining to a fox or 


foxes 1854. Hence Vu‘lpinism, foxy 
character. 
Vulpinite (vv'lpinəit). 1823. [f. Vulpino, 


(Volpino), near Bergamo in Lombardy + 
-ITE' 2 b.] Min. A granular variety of an- 
hydrite. 

Vulture (vo-ltiüz, -tfo1). late ME. E- AFr. 
vultur, OFr. voltour (mod. vautour) :- L. 
vullurius, f. vultur, vollur.] 1. One of a 
number of large birds of prey of the order 
Raptores which feed almost entirely upon 
carrion and have the head and neck alto- 
gether or almost featherless. (The American 
vultures belong to different genera from 
those of the Old World. b. With dis- 
tinguishing terms 1575. c. King of the vultures, 
the king-v. (Sarcorhamphus papa) 1743. 2. 
fig. Something which preys upon a person, 
the mind, etc., after the manner of a vulture; 
esp. a consuming or torturing passion 1582. 
b. A person of a vile and rapacious disposi- 
tion 1603. 3. Either of two northern con- 
stellations, dist. as the falling v. = LYRA 2, 
and flying v. = EAGLE sb. 4. 1638. 

1. As when a Vultur on Imaus bred. flies toward 
the Springs Of Ganges or Hydaspes MILT. attrib. 
Victorious Wrong, with v. scream, Salutes the 

rising sun SHELLEY. 2. The vulturs of the mind. 
Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, And Shame GRAY. 
b. They sent for the vultures of physic—I was 
bled copiously 1828. 
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Vulturine (vp-ltiürein) a. 1647. [- L. 
vulturinus, f. vultur; see prec., -INE'.] 1. Of 
or belonging to the vulture tribe; resembling 
a vulture. 2. Of or pertaining to a vulture or 
vultures; characteristic of or like that of a 
vulture 1656. 

2. The v. nose which smells a carrion in every 
rosebed KINGSLEY. 

Vulturish (vpltiürif) a. 1826. [f. VUL- 
TURE sb. + -ISH'.] Somewhat vulture-like. 

Vulturous (vp-ltiüros), a. 1623. [f. as prec. 
+ -0Us.] Resembling a vulture or that of a 
vulture; ravenous. 

Vulva (vp-lva). 1548. [L. vulva, volva 
womb, matrix.] 1. Anat. The external organ 
of generation in the female; esp. the opening 
or orifice of that organ. 2. Conch. An im- 
pression behind the umbones of Venus-shells 
1840. Hence Vu-val, Vu-lvar adjs. of or 
belonging to the v. 

l| Vulvitis (vnlvoitis) 1859. [f. VULVA + 
-ITIS.] Path. Inflammation of the vulva. 

Vulvo- (vv:lvo), comb. form on Gr. models 
(see -0-) of L. vulva VULVA, in v.-ulerine, 
vaginal, etc. 

Vum (vom), v. U.S. collog. 1785. [Altera- 
tion of Vow v.*] intr. To vow, swear. 


W 


W (dpd), the 23rd letter of the modern 
English alphabet, is an addition to the an- 
cient Roman alphabet, having originated 
from a ligatured doubling of the Roman 
letter represented by the U and V of modern 
alphabets. The English sound represented 
by w, a gutturally-modified bilabial voiced 
spirant, acoustically almost identical with 
the devocalised (u) or (u) which was the 
sound orig. expressed by the Roman U or V 
as a consonant-symbol, was at first usu. 
written uu; but in the 8th c. this sign began 
to be superseded by the Runic character p 
(wyn, Kentish wen). In the 11th c. the liga- 
tured form was introduced into England by 
Norman scribes, and p finally went out of use 
about A.D. 1300. 

In OE. the sound (w) occurred initially not 
only before vowels but also before (1) and (r); 
the combination wl became obs. in the 15th 
C., and wr, though still written, is now pro- 
nounced (r) in standard English. OE. had 
also the initial combination (hw): see WH. 

The chief etymological sources of Eng. (w) 
are (1) OE. (w), repr. Indo-Eur. w, gh”, kw, 
kW; (2) ON. (w) of the same origin; (3) OFr. 
(w), later becoming (gw) and finally (g), 
except in north-eastern Fr. dialects. The 
sound also occurs in words of L. origin con- 
taining the combinations qu (kw) and su 
(sw), as question, persuade, and in a few Fr. 
words, as reservoir (-vwa.). 

As a consonant symbol, the letter always 
denotes (w), but in a few words it has ceased 
to be pronounced (as in answer, sword, two, 
and in the combination wr). In the un- 
stressed second element of a compound, (w) 
tends to be elided in colloquial speech; this 
pronunciation is in some words a mere 
vulgarism (marked by spellings like allus for 
always) but in Norwich and some other place- 
names in -wich and in the nautical terms 
forward (forrard), gunwale it is the only one 
regarded as correct. 

In ME. a new (w) arose from the develop- 
ment of intervocalic or final (y), as in bowe :— 
bo3e :— OE. boga BOW sb.'; but this sound 
has not survived as a consonant, since every 
(w) after a stressed vowel became a u-glide, 
the terminal element of a diphthong. In 
modern spelling aw, ew, ow are phonetically 
equivalent to au, eu, ou, though ow now 
never stands for (ü) except in the surname 
Cowper; the choice between u and w is 
mainly arbitrary, but at the end of a word 
w, not u, is used almost invariably. 

In south-eastern dialects (w) is regularly 
substituted for (v), and many writers of the 
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first half of the 19th c. attribute to the 
Cockney dialect the habit of misusing (w) 
for (v), and also the (probably merely 
occasional) reverse substitution of (v) for (w) 
on all occasions. 

A mispronunciation of (w) for (v), in some 
persons due to a physical defect, has some- 
times been a fashionable affectation. 

1. The letter, its sound or name 1465. 2. The 
letter considered with regard to its shape 1798, 
3. Abbrevs. W. = various personal names, as 
William, Winifred; TW. (Calendar) = Whit- 
sunday; W. = West (W.C., the West Central 
postal district of London); W (Chem.) = tungsten 
(mod.L. wolframium); W. (Electr.) watt; 
W. C. = water-closet; W. I. = West Indies; W.S. 
(Scotland) = Writer to the Signet. 

Wa, obs. f. Wax, Wor. 

Wa’, Sc. f. WALL sb. 

Waac (week). 1917. A member of the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. 

Wabble: see WOBBLE. 

Wacke (we- ke). 1796. [- G. wache (MHG. 
wacke large stone, OHG. wacko pebble), 
miner's word adopted by the geologist 
Werner.] Geol. A sandstone-like rock, 
resulting from. the decomposition of basaltic 
rocks in situ. 

Wad (wod), sb.! 1540. [Obscurely rel. to 
Du. walten (whence G. watte), Fr. ouate, It. 
ovatta padding, cotton-wool, Sp. bata 
dressing-gown, which has been referred to 
Arab. bafn belly.] 1. A bundle of hay or 
straw; esp. a small bundle of hay, peas, 
beans, etc., made at the time of cutting 
or reaping. Now dial. 1573. 2. A small 
bundle of a soft, flexible material; esp. for 
use as a plug, pad, or rubber 1580. b. Some- 
thing rolled up tightly, as a roll of bank- 
notes. Chiefly U.S. 1778. +3. = WADDING 
2. —1701. 4. A plug of tow, cloth, etc., a disc 
of felt, ete., to retain the powder and shot in 
position in charging a gun or cartridge 1667. 

1. Where he encradled was In simple cratch, 
wrapt in a w, of hay SPENSER. 

Comb.: w. hook, (a) a spiral tool for with- 
drawing wads or charges from guns; (b) Mining, 
a tool ‘for removing fragments from the bottom 


of deep boreholes’. ms 

Wad (wod), sb. 1014. [Of unkn. origin. ] 
1. local. Plumbago or black lead. 2. An im- 
pure earthy ore of manganese 1783. 

Wad (woch, v. 1579. [f. Wap sb. ] I. 1. 
To lay up (the eut haulm of beans, peas, etc.) 
in bundles 1677. 2. To press (loose or fibrous 
material) into a small compass or à compact 
mass; U.S. to roll up tightly 1675. II. 1. To 
put a wad in (a gun, cartridge) 1579. 2. To 
line, fill out, pad, as with wadding; to quilt 
1759. 3. To plug (the ears) with wads 1876. 

2. You say your prayers in carved stalls wadded 
with velvet cushions THACKERAY. Hence 
Wa-dded ppl. a. lined with wadding. 

Wadable, wadeable (wé-dáb'D, d. 1611. 
If. WADE v. + -ABLE.] That can be waded. 

Wadding (wo-din), vbl. sb. 1627. [f. WAD 
sb. and v. + -ING!.] The action of WAD e, 
Also, concr.: 1. Any soft, pliable material 
from which gun-wads are made; also, a wad. 
2. Any loose fibrous material for use a8 à 
padding, stuffing, quilting, etc. Now chiefly, 
cotton wool formed into a fleecy layer. 1734. 

2. The seat, with plenteous w. stuff'd COWPER. 

Waddle (wo-d'D, sb. 1691. (f. next. The 
action of waddling; a waddling gait. 

That must be my sweet Duckling—I know her 
by her pretty W. in her Gate 1691. 

Waddle (wo:d', v. 1592. [perh. frequent. 
of WADE v.; see -LE.] To walk with short 
steps, swaying alternately from one leg to 
the other, as is done by a stout short-legged 
person; algo said of animals, esp. of ducks or 
geese. b. transf. said of inanimate things 
1728. tc. Stock Exch. slang. To become & 
‘lame duck’ (DUCK sb. 6) —1834. b. 

Next a fat Author wadled into view 1081. b» 
Like bias to the bowl, Which, as more pond Ee 
made its aim more true, Obliquely wadling to the 
mark in view POPE. n 

Waddy (wo-di). Austral. 1814. [perh. 
native word, but possibly alteration of Eng. 
wood.] An aboriginal war club. » 

Wade (wed), v. 10 E. wadan = OF ris. wada, 
MDu., MLG. waden, OHG. watan (G. waten 
wk.), ON. vada :- Gme. *waðan go, EO 
through; f. IE. *wădh-, repr. by L. vaeri 
go, vadare wade through, vadum ford. The 
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orig. str. inflexion became obs. in XVI.] fl. 
intr. To go, proceed (physically or in thought, 
etc.) -1709. 2. To walk through water or any 
liquid or soft substance which impedes 
motion ME. 3. transf. Of the sun or moon: 
To move (apparently) through clouds or mist. 
Chiefly Sc. and north. late ME. 4. trans. To 
walk through (water, etc.) ME. 5. To cause 
(a horse) to walk through water 1838. 

1. Farewell,. .Steepy wayes by which I waded 
1648. I have sufficiently waded in this various 
Doctrine 1653. 2. A rill of water, through which 
we were compelled to w. as high as the knee 
Borrow. Phr, To w. in, to make a vigorous 
attack on one's opponent. To w. into, to assail 
energetically. 

Wader (wé!-doa). 1673. [f. prec. + -ER*.] 
1, One who wades; esp. as the distinctive ap- 
pellation of those long-legged birds (as the 
heron, plover, snipe, etc.) which wade in 
shallow water. 2. pl. Waterproof boots 
reaching above the knee, used by anglers, 
etc., for wading 1841. 

Wade, variant of WODGE. 

Wadi, wady (wü'di. 1839. [Arab. al- 
wüdi. In some Arabic-speaking countries, 
a ravine or valley which in the rainy season 
becomes a watercourse; the stream running 
through such a ravine. 

Wadmal (wo:dmül. late ME. [- ON. 
vaðmál, prob. for *vddmdl, f. vdo cloth, 
WEED sb.? + mál measure (see MEAL sb.*).] 
A kind of woollen cloth. a. In England, a 
coarse woollen material. Obs. exc. in wad- 
miltilt, b. Hist. A woollen fabric woven in 
Orkney and Shetland 1572. c. A woollen 
fabric worn by country people in Scandinavia 
and Iceland 1682. 

Comb.: wadmiitilt, a kind of tarpaulin covering 
for artillery stores. 

Wadset (wo:dset), sb. Sc. obsol. 1449. [f. 
next.] 1. Sc. Law. The conveyance of land in 
satisfaction of or as security for a debt, the 
debtor having the right to recover the lands 
on payment of the debt. (Cf. MORTGAGE sb.) 
2. A thing pledged 1796. 

Wa-dset, v. Chiefly Sc. obsol. ME. [Sc. 
form of ME. wedsel, f. WED sb. + SETv.] To 
put in pledge; to pawn, mortgage. Hence 
Wa · dsetter, Sc. a mortgagor (rare); a mort- 
gagec. 

Wae, obs. or dial. form of Wok. 

Wafer (werfen), sb. late ME. I- AFr. wafre 
(whence AL. wafra Xin) var. of ONFr. 
waufre, (O)Fr. gaufre (see GOFFER) - MLG. 
wüfel WAFFLE.] 1. A very light thin crisp 
cake, baked between wafer-irons; formerly 
often eaten with wine, now chiefly with ices. 
2. The thin disc of unleavened bread used 
at the Eucharist in the Western Church 1559. 
3. A small dise of flour mixed with gum, or of 
gelatine or the like, used for sealing letters, 
attaching papers, or receiving the impression 
of a seal 1035. 4. Med. A cachet made of 
d for the administration of a powder 

l A womans oathes are wafers, breake with 
faking 1625. 2. The adoration of the Sacrament, 
in the Countrey where they knocke and kneele to 
a Wo is a popishe pollicie 1570. 

n peri lW.-cake = sense 1, 2; also fig. as à 
45 fragility: -iron, an apparatus for bakin; 

witha w. 5 v. trans. to fasten or sen 

Wattecigh pa eter, a ent or seller of wafers. 
thin or fragile, y adjs. like a w., extremely 
Nene, (wélfori), sb. 1455. [- AFr. wafrie 
Segeln AL. wafria xy), f. wafre WAFER sb.] 
id or building in which wafers or thin 
VES S mado; the department of the royal 
waa occupied with the making of 
er at (wat), v. Chiefly north. 1513. [var. 
a AVE v.] 1. trans. To cause (something) 
89 899 5 to and fro. b. intr. To wave to and 

7750 E flutter in the wind 1834. 2. To pro- 
to and A of air by waving something 
ein aft (worl). U.S. 1808. [- Du. wafel, 
id et = MLG. wāfel (see WAFER).] 
Fer 80 ee batter-cake, baked in a waffle- iron, 
Comb. n hot with butter or molasses. 
mates over aine an iron utensil for baking 

aft (watt, woft), sb. 1542. [a 
» » Sb. . [app. noun of 
Action f. Warr v. and z.] 1, A taste or flavour, 
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esp. an ill taste; a scent or odour passi 

through the air or carried on the PESE 
A current or rush of air; a breath of wind 
1607. b. A sound carried by the breeze 1697. 
c. A puff (of smoke or vapour) 1896. ł3. An 
act of transporting or a passage over water 
—1786. 4. An act of waving; a waving move- 
ment 1652. 5. Naut. A flag, etc. hoisted as a 
16195 the act of displaying such a signal 

1. The Strongest Sort of Smells are best in a 
weft, a farre off BACON. 2. fig. Tost too and fro 
A EX 5 5. WE Saw her 

. ler ient, as a Si; 
Boat to come on Board DE FOE. senate uie 

Waft (waft, woft), v. 1513. [Back-forma- 
tion f. WAFTER.] fl. trans. To convey —1670. 
2. To convey safely by water; to carry over or 
across a river, sea, etc. Now poet. 1593. tb. 
inir. To sail about, off, etc. -1814. 3. trans. 
Of the wind: To propel (a vessel), convey (a 
navigator or passenger) safely 1653. 4. To 
carry or send (something, esp. a sound, scent, 
ete.) through the air or through space 1704. 
b. To carry in flight: said chiefly of angels 
1718. c. fig. To transport, as by magic or in 
imagination 1781. 5. intr, To pass through 
the air or through space; to float upon the 
wind 1664. b. Of the breeze: To blow softly 
1804. 6. trans. To drive or carry away by 
producing a current of air 1839. 

2. Away with her, and w. her hence to France 
SHaks, b. Satan..Wafts on the calmer wave by 
dubious light And like a weather beaten Vessel 
holds Gladly the Port Mtr. 3. In vain you tell 
your parting Lover You wish fair winds may w. 
Him over Prior. 5. And now the Shouts w. near 
the Cittadel DRYDEN. Hence Warftage, the 
action of wafting; conveyance across water 
(occas. the Styx) by ship or boat; passage ino 
the air; the action or power of propulsion of the 
wind or breeze. 

tWaft, v.“ 1578. [app. alteration of WAFF 
v.] 1. trans. To wave (the hand or something 
held in the hand), esp. as a signal; to signal to 
(a person, etc.) thus —1719. b. To move 
(something) aside with a wave of the hand. 
COWPER. 2. To turn (the eyes) aside. SHAKS. 

Water. 1482. [In xv waughter — LG., 
Du. wachter, f. wachten guard.] 1. An armed 
vessel employed as a convoy —1070. 2. The 
commander of a convoying vessel 1022. 

Wafture (wa-ftiüz, woft-). 1601. [f. Warr 
v. and b. + -URE.] 1. The action or an act 
of waving (the hand or something held in the 
hand). b. The waving (of a wing or wings) 
1790. 2. The action of wafting; propulsion by 
air or current 1755. 

1. You answer'd not, but with an angry wafter of 
your hand, Gaue signe to me to leaue you SHAKS. 

Wag (wing), sb. 1553. [prob. shortening of 
twaghaller (of which twagstring and twagwith 
were vars.) one who is likely to swing in the 
hangman's noose, gallows-bird XVI. See 
WAG v., HALTER sb. ] fl. A mischievous boy 
(often as a term of endearment); in wider 
application, a youth, young man, ‘fellow’ 
—1672. 2. ‘Any one ludicrously mischievous; 
a merry droll’ (J.); a habitual joker 1584. 
3. To play (the) wag: to play truant (slang) 
1851. 

1. But I prythee sweet Wag, shall there be 
Gallowes standing in England when thou art 
King? SHAKS. 2. Phr. To play the wag; Hauing 
wit enough. to plaie the wagge 1604. 

Wag (wæg), v. IME. waggen, iterative form- 
ation on OE. wagian totter, sway, ME. wage, 
waw(e = MLG., MDu. wagen, OHG. wagon, 
ON. vaga.] I. intr. 1. To be in motion; to 
stir, move. Now collog. (chiefly w. neg.) to 
stir, move one's limbs. 2. To oscillate, shake, 
or sway alternately in opposite directions. 
late ME. 3. Of a limb, etc.: To be moved 
briskly from side to side 1484. b. Of the 
tongue, flips: To move briskly in animated 
talk: often with implication of foolish or 
indiscreet speech 1590. t4. To move, budge 
from a place —1730. 5. To go, depart, be off. 
‘Now collog. 1594. b. To travel or make one’s 
way 1684. 6. slang. To play truant 1848. 

1. Driven to fly with her heavie burden with 
which she is scarce able to w. 1636. 3. It is a com- 
mon proverbe, it is mery in hall when beardes 
wagges all 1550. 5. Merry W. I. iii. 7. b. They 
made a pretty good shift to wagg along Bunyan. 
Provb. phr. How the world wags, how affairs are 
going. To let the world w. (as it will), to regard the 
course of events with unconcern. 
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II. trans. 1, To brandish (a weapon). Also, 
to wave (something) defiantly or as a signal, 
ete. Obs. exc. joc. ME. 2. To move (a limb or 
part of the body) to and fro, up and down, 
from side to side, etc.: usu. implying rapid 
and repeated movement. late ME. b. 
(Chiefly in neg. context.) To stir (a limb, 
finger, etc.) Now collog. 1596. c. To shake 
(the head) ME. d. To move (the tongue, 
flips) in animated speech: esp. with implica- 
tion of indiscretion or malignity 1569. e. Of 
an animal: To move (its tail) from side to 
side. late ME. 

1. While there's one Scottish hand that can w. a 
claymore, sir SCOTT. 2. b. I most positively de- 
clined to ask him or anyone to w. a finger to get 
me there 1898. d. Every one who owed him 
grudge would eagerly begin to w. his tongue 1871. 
Hence Wag sh. an act of wagging; power or 
disposition to wag. 

Wage (wé'd3), sb. ME. [- AFr., ONFr. 
wage (AL. vagium, wagium) = OFr. guage, 
(also mod.) gage = Gme. *wadjam; see GAGE 
sb. 1, and for the Gmc. collaterals, WED v.] 
fl. = GAGE sb. 1—1590. 2. A payment to a 
person for service rendered; now esp. the 
amount paid periodically for the labour or 
service of a workman or servant. Freq. pl. 
(after Fr. gages). ME. b. fig. Reward, recom- 
pense. late ME. 

2. The produce of labour constitutes the natural 
recompence or wages of labour ADAM SMITH, b. 
The wagis of synne is deth WYCLIF Rom. 6:22 

attrib. and Comb., as w.-earner, -slave; wage(s- 
fund, Pol. Econ. that part of the capital of a com- 
munity which is available for paying wages; 
wage(s-sheet, the list of wages paid by an 
employer of labour; w.-worker (U.S.), a wage- 
earner. Hence Wa-geless d. that does not earn 
or receive wages. 

Wage (wéids), v. [- AFr. wager, ONFr. 
wagier, waigier = OFr. guagier (mod. gager), 
f. guage; see Prec.] I. To gage, pledge. 1. 
trans. To give as a pledge or security —1585. 
2. spec. in Law. Now only Hist. a. To w. 
battle: To pledge oneself to judicial combat 
1568. b. To w. one's (or the) law, to defend an 
action by ‘wager of law’; erron. to go to law 
1455. +3. To put to hazard, venture; esp. to 
stake, wager, bet —1825. 

3. I would w. a shilling that the pedestrian out- 
stripped the equestrian travellers FIELDING. 
"Their lives have been freely waged and wasted 
Scorr. 

II. fl. To engage or employ for wages; to 
hire, spec. for military service —1062.* 2. To 
pay wages to. Now rare or Obs. late ME. 

1. fig. I seem'd his Follower, not Partner; and 
He wadg'd me with his Countenance, as if I had 
bin Mercenary SHAKS. 

III. To carry on (war, a contest) 1456. 
Hence Waged ppl. a. hired for or paid by 
wages; tof soldiers, mercenary. 

Wagenboom (và:y'nbom). S. Afr. Also 
vaboom. 1822. [Du., f. wagen WAGGON + 
boom tree.] A tree (Protea grandiflora), the 
wood of which is used for making waggon- 
wheels. 

Wager (wel dagen), sb. ME. [- AFr. wageure, 
f. wager WAGE v. In branch 1I perh. f. 
WAGE v. + -ER*.] I. 1. Something (esp. a sum 
of money) laid down and hazarded on the 
issue of an uncertain event; a stake. Now 
rare exc. in phr. to lay, win, lose, a w. 2. An 
agreement or contract under which each of 
the parties promises to give money or its 
equivalent to the other according to the 
issue of an uncertain event 1548. b. A con- 
test for a prize 1015. 3. The subject of a bet 
or bets 1586. 

1. Most men. . Will back their own opinions with 
a w. BYRON. 2. Wee’le make a solemne w. on 
your cunnings SHAKS. 

II. Law (now Hist.). a. W. of law: an offer 
to make oath of innocence of non-indebted- 
ness, to be supported by the oaths of eleven 
compurgators 1521. b. W. of battle: a chal- 
lenge by a defendant to decide his guilt or 
innocence by single combat 1625. 

Comb.: w.-boat, a light racing sculling-boat 
used in contests between single scullers; -insu- 
rance, -policy, an insurance policy in which the 
insurer has no insurable interest in the thing 
insured. 

Wager (wé!-dgau), v. 1602. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To stake or hazard (something of value) 
on the issue of an uncertain event or on some 
question to be decided 1611. b. To venture 
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on the issue of a contest 1819. 2. inér. To 
offer or lay a wager, to make a bet 1602. 

1. Cymb. V. v. 182. 2. I'll w. that your stopping 
here to-night would please him better than it 
would please me DICKENS. 

Waggery (wazgori) 1594. [f. WAG sb.' 
+ -ERY.] 1. The action or disposition of a 
wag; drollery; in early use chiefly, practical 
joking. 2. A waggish action or speech; in 
early use, a practical joke 1604. 

1. So good a fellow, so full of fun and w.! 1824. 
Waggish (wa-gif), a. 1589. [f. as prec. 
+ -I8H'.] 1, Of a person: Having the qualities 
of a wag. tAlso, wanton, loose. 1590. 2. Per- 
taining to or characteristic of a wag, Of an 
act, etc.: Done in a spirit of waggery. 1589. 
Hence Wa:ggish-ly adv., -ness. 

Wagéle (wavg'l), v. 1586. [Frequentative 
of WAG v.; see -LE and cf. (M)LG., Du. 
waggelen stagger, totter, whieh may be the 
immed. source. Of. WIGGLE.] 1. trans. a. To 
move (anything held or fixed at one end) to 
and fro with short quick motions; esp. to 
Shake (any movable part of the body) 1594. 
b. absol. Golf. To swing the club-head to and 
fro over the ball in the line of the intended 
Stroke 1897. 2. intr. a. With advs. or advb. 
expressions: To shake or wobble while in 
motion; to waddle 1611. b. Of things held or 
fixed at one end: Tó move backwards and 
forwards with short quick motions 1700. 

1. She hinted, she sighed, she waggled her head 
at me THACKERAY. Hence Wa-ggle sb. the action 
or an act of waggling; spec. in Golf. Wa-gély a. 
waggling, unsteady, 

Waggon, wagon (Wegen), sb. 1523. 
[Early forms wagan, wag(h)en — Du. wagen, 
twaghen = OE. wæġn WAIN.] 1. A strong 
four-wheeled vehicle designed for the trans- 
port of heavy goods. b. transf. The con- 
stellation CHARLES'S WAIN 1807. 12. A 
earriage of any kind for the conveyance of 
persons, their luggage, etc. Also poet. a 
triumphal car, car of state. —1638. 3. An open 
four-wheeled vehicle built for carrying hay, 
corn, cte., consisting of a long body furnished 
with ‘shellboards’ 1573. 4. A covered 
vehicle for the regular conveyance of com- 
modities and passengers by road. (Now only 
colonial and U.S.) 1615. 5. a. Mining. A 
truck used to convey minerals along the 
roadways of a mine or from the mine to the 
place of shipment 1649. b. An open truck or 
closed*van for the transport of goods on a 
railway. tFormerly applied to the open 
carriages for conveying passengers at the 
lowest fares. 1756. 6. U.S, A light four- 
wheeled vehicle used for various business 
purposes and for pleasure 1837. 7. A covered 
four-wheeled vehicle used as a living-house 
by gipsies, travelling showmen, etc. 1851. 
8. Short for dinner-w., tea-w. 1900. 

2. Tit. A, V. Ii. 51. 4. The two London waggons 
came in with sixteen and fourteen horses 1776. 

Comb.: w.-bed U.S., the body of a w.; the bot- 
tom of the body; ling, a boarded roof of the 
Tudor period, of either semicircular or polygonal 
section; -drift S. r., a passage for waggons 
across a river; -head Arch. a cylindrical ceiling, 
roof, or vault; -load, as much as a w. can carry; 
-road, a road for the passage of waggons; spec. in. 
Coal-mining, a prepared road or railway for the 
haulage of waggons; -train Mil., a train, collec- 
tion, or service of transport waggons; also, a train 
of waggons used by colonial settlers; -tree = 
WAGENBOOM; -vault = w.-head; -way = w.- 
road. Hence Wa-ggonful. Wa-ggonry, (rare) 
conveyance or transport by w. 

Waggon, wagon (wægən), v. 1606. f. 
prec.] 1. intr. To travel in a waggon, trans- 
port goods by waggon. Chiefly U.S. 2. trans. 
To put into a waggon for conveyance 1649. 
3. U.S. To transport (goods) in a waggon or 
waggons 1755. 

Waggonage, wagonage  (ww'gonéd). 
Now U.S, 1609. [f. WAGGON sb. or v. + -AGE.] 
Conveyance or transport by waggon; money 
paid for this. 

Waggoner, wagoner' (wa'gonoi). 1544. 
[- Du. wagenaar, twaghenaer; see WAGGON 
sh., -ER'.] 1, One who has charge of a waggon 
as driver. b. Used as the designation of a 
particular class of farm servant, whose 
special duties include the driving of a waggon 
1790. 12. The driverof a chariot, a charioteer; 
freq. applied to Phoebus or to Phaethon 
—1038. 3. a. The northern constellation 
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AURIGA 1607. tb. Applied to the constellation 
Boótes, viewed as the driver of 'Charles's 
Wain' —1697. 

2. Her W., a smal gray-coated Gnat SHAKS. 3. b. 
By this the Northerne wagoner had set His 
seuenfold teme behind the stedfast starre 
SPENSER. 

Waggoner, wagoner* (wow-gonoi. Obs. 
exc. Hist. 1687. [Anglicized form of the Du. 
surname Waghenaer.] orig. The atlas of 
charts, Spieghel der Zeevaerdi, published by 
Lucas Janssen Waghenaer in 1584. Hence 
gen. à book of charts for nautical use. 

Waggonette, wagonette (wægəne't). 
1858. f. WAGGON sb. + -BTTE.] A four- 
wheeled carriage, made open or with a re- 
movable cover and furnished with a seat or 
bench at each side facing inwards and with 
one or two seats arranged crosswise in front. 

Wagnerian (vàgni"rián), a. and sb. 1873. 
[-1AN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the German 
operatie composer Richard Wagner (1813-83), 
his music and theories of musical and drama- 
tic composition. B. sb. An admirer or ad- 
herent of Wagner 1882. So Wagnere:ssque 
a. resembling the style of Wagner. 
Wa-gnerism, the influence or cult of 
Wagner. Wa:gnerist, Wa-gnerite = B. 

Wagon-lit (vagonli). 1884. [Fr.; wagon 
railway coach + lit bed.] A sleeping coach 
on a Continental train. 

Wagtail (wagte). 1510. [f. Wad v. + 
Tarn sb. 1] 1. A small bird belonging to the 
genus Motacilla or family Molacillide, so 
called from the continual characteristic wag- 
ging motion of the tail. In Great Britain 
chiefly applied to M. lugubris, the pied w., 
called also water w. b. With qualifying 
words, indicating native country, colour, 
habits, ete., as grey, Siberian, white, winter w. 
1668. 2. Applied to other birds, e.g. U.S. a 
water-thrush, Seiurus nevius or S. motacilla 
1868. 13. transf. A familiar or contemptuous 
epithet applied to a man or young woman; 
esp. a contemptuous term for a profligate or 
inconstant woman; hence, a harlot —1783. 

1. I. had my spirit as full of life as a wagtayle 
1604. 3. Lear II. ii. 73. 

Wahabi, Wahabee (wühü-bi). 1807. E Arab. 
wahhabi, f. wahhàb.] A follower of Abd-el- 
Wahhab, a Moslem reformer (1691-1787) 
whose sect flourishes in central Arabia, 

Wahoo (wăhū-). 1860, [N. Amer. Indian.] 
The N. Amer. shrub Euonymus atropur- 
pureus. 

Waif (wé'f), sb.’ (and a.) late ME. AFr. 
waif, weif (AL. waivium, weyvium), var. of 
ONFr. gaif, fem. gaive, prob. of Scand. origin 
(cf. ON. veif something wavering or flapping, 
rel. to veifa wave.] A. sb. 1. Law. A piece of 
property which is found ownerless and which, 
if unclaimed within a fixed period after due 
notice given, falls to the lord of the manor; 
freq. in w. and stray. 2. transf. and fiy., esp. à. 
person who is without home or friends; one 
who lives uncared-for; an outcast; an un- 
owned or neglected child 1624. 

1. Prowling about the shore after the waifs of 
the storm KINGSLEY. 2. They are the waifs and 
strays, and cast-aways of society 1862. 

B. attrib. and as adj. (indicating lost prop- 
erty, a strayed animal, etc.) 1609. 

A Home for W. Boys 1898. 

Waif (wé'f), sb.* 1530. [perh. — ON. veif; 
see prec.] A small flag used as a signal. Now 
Naut. 

Waif (werf), sb." 1854. [Cf. Sc. waff, f. 
Wart v.] Something borne or driven by the 
wind; a puff (of smoke), a streak (of cloud). 

Wail (wé'l), sb. late ME. If. next.] 1. The 
action of wailing; esp. sound of lamentation 
for the dead. 2. A cry of pain or grief, esp. 
if loud and prolonged 1863. 3. íransf. A 
sound resembling a cry of pain 1825. 

2. fig. A long w. of anguish was rising from the 
persecuted all over France 1867. 3. The w. Of 
plover, or the pipe of quail 1858. 

Wail (weh, v. ME. [- ON. *weila (cf. 
veilan wailing), f. vei int. OE. wa Wor; 
the recorded ON. vb. is væla, f. vé int.] 
l. intr. To express pain or sorrow by pro- 
longed piteous cries. b. To cry piteously for 
(something desired) 1573. 2. transf. Of birds, 
the wind, etc.: To give forth mournful 
sounds 1595. 3. To utter persistent and 
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bitter lamentations or complaints; to say 
lamentingly ME. 4, To grieve bitterly. late 
ME. 5. trans. To bewail, lament, deplore 
(sin, misfortune, suffering); to mourn bitterly 
for (the dead). Now poet. or rhet. late ME. 

1. My Mother weeping: my Father wayling: my 
Sister crying SHAKS. b. I heard 'em w. for Bread 
GRAY. 3.'I wish I was dead,’ wailed the poor 
creature 1894. 5. Yet I must not,. but wayle his 
fall, Who I my selfe struck downe SHAKS. They 
neither esteemed him while he was liuing, nor 
wailed him at all, after that he was dead 1631, 
Hence Waller, one who wails; spec. a professional 
mourner. Wai-ling ppl. a., -ly adv. 

Wailful (wée-lfül, a. Chiefly poet. 1544. 
If. WAIL sb, + -FUL.] I. Having the character 
of a wail, expressive of pain or sorrow; re- 
sembling a wail, plaintive. 2. Full of lamen- 
tation, sorrowful 1579. b. transf. Of animals, 
etc.: Producing plaintive sounds 1818, +3, 
That is to be bewailed, lamentable —1620. 

1. The w. sweetness of the violin 1899, 2. 
w. gnat KEATS. 3. Woe and wailefui 
SPENSER. Hence Wai-lfully adv. 

Wailing (wé'lip), vbl. sb. ME. 
v. + -ING!.] The action of the verb. 

attrib.: w. place, wall, spec. in Jews' W. Place, 


If. Wain 


part of the Solomonic wall in Jerusalem where the 
Jews assemble to lament the destruction of the 
Temple. 

Wain (wé'n), sb. [OE. wæġle)jn, wan 
waggon = OFris. wein, OLFrankish reidi- 
wagan, (M)LG., Du. wagen, OHG. wagan 
(G. wagen), ON. vagn cart, barrow : Gme. 
“wagnaz or * naz i= IE. *wogh- *wegh- 
carry; cf. WEIGH v., WAY sb.] 1. A large open 


vehicle, usu. four-wheeled, drawn by horses 
or oxen, and used for carrying heavy loads, 
esp. of agricultural produce. Now chiefly 
dial. or poet. b. poet. A car or chariot. 
Chiefly fig. or in mythological use. ME. 2. 
In full CHARLES'S WAIN: The group of seven 
bright stars in the Great Bear. Lesser W., 
the similar group of stars in the Little Bear. 
OE. 

1. From the sun-burnt hay-field, homeward 
ereeps The loaded w. COWPER. b. Fresche Appollo 
with his golden Wayn LypG, Hence {Wain v. 
trans. to transport in a w. Wainer, the driver 
of a w. (rare). Wai*nman, a wainer; tthe con- 


stellation Boótes. Wainwright, a waggon- 
builder. 1 
Wainscot (wernsköt, wen-), sb. ME. 
[- MLG. wagenschot, presumably f. wagen 


WAGGON + schot (?) boarding, planking (cf. 
bokenschot superior beechwood); the first 
element of this comp. is of doubtful identity.) 
1. A superior quality of foreign oak im- 
ported from Russia, Germany, and Holland, 
chiefly used for fine panel-work ; logs, planks, 
or boarding of this oak. Now techn. 2. 
Panel-work of oak or other wood, lining or 
used to line the walls of a room 1548. 3. 
attrib. passing into adj. Made of wainscot; 
(of a room) lined with wainscot panelling; 
fresembling wainscot in hardness or colour 
1575. 

1. fig. This kind of men haue faces of wainscote 
1630. Hence Wai-nscot v. trans. to line (a wall 
ete.) with wooden panel-work, or transf. with 
panels of other materials, Wai-nscot(t)ing vbl. 
sb. the action or process of lining à room with W. 
concr. panelling of w. 

Waist (weist). [Late ME. wast, waasl, 
believed to repr. OE. warst, for *wedhst, 
corresp. to ON. *wahstur, Goth. wahstus 
growth, size, f. Gme. *waxs- grow, WAX v. 
1, The portion of the trunk of the human 
body that is between the ribs and the hip- 
bones; the middle section of the body, 
normally slender in comparison with the 
parts above and below it. b. Applied to the 
corresponding part in an insect 1713. 2. fa. 
A girdle 1611. b. The part of a garment that 
covers the waist; the narrowed part of à 
garment corresponding to the narrowing of 
the body at the waist (but sometimes, in 
accordance with fashion, worn higher or 
lower than the position of this) 1650. c. The 
part of a garment between the shoulders and 
the narrowed part 1607. d. A bodice, blouse. 
Chiefly U.S. 1816. 3. Naut. The middle part 
of the upper deck of a ship, between the 
quarter-deck and the forecastle 1495. 4. 
Applied to the narrowed part of an object 
which is smaller in breadth or girth near the 
middle than at the extremities; esp. of @ 
bell, a violin or similar instrument, a boot 
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or shoe 1612. 15. Affectedly used for: Middle 
(of day or night) —1651. 

1. Young Virgins..who..strive..by streight- 
lacing themselves, to attaine unto a wand-like 
smalnesse of waste 1650. 2. a. John II. i. 217. 


5. Ham. I. ii. 108. 
‘trib. and Comb.: W.-band, a band fitting about 


the W., esp. one forming the upper part of a 
garment (skirt, pair of trousers, ete.) and serving 
fo stiffen or maintain it; -boat, one carried in the 
w. ofa ship; -cloth, ł(a) pl. coloured cloths hung 
about the upper works of a ship as an adornment 
or to screen men stationed there; (b) a loin-cloth 
worn by natives of hot climates. Hence Wai-sted 
d. having à. w. (usu. of specified size or form, as 
long-w., shorl-w.). Wai'ster, a man stationed in 
the w.ofaship. Wai-sting vbl. sb. (U.S.) material 
for waists (sense 2 d), Wai'stless a. 

Waistcoat (wéis(t)ko"t; collog. or vulgar 
weskit, kot). 1519. f. prec. + COAT sb. ] A 
garment covering the upper part of the body 
down to the waist: 1. A garment (in early 
use often elaborate and costly) forming part 
of ordinary male attire, worn under a coat 
or jacket, and intended to be partly exposed 
to view when in wear. tb. A plainer and less 
costly garment, usu. of knitted wool, worn 
chiefly for additional warmth —1711. t2. A 
short (woollen) garment worn next the skin 
-1806. 3. ta. A short garment, often elabo- 
rate and costly, worn by women about the 
upper part of the body (usu. underneath an 
outer gown, but so as to be seen) —1711. b. 
A woman’s garment or dress-front designed 
in imitation of a man’s waistcoat 1711. fe. 
A short (sleeveless) under-garment; a cami- 
sole —1785, 

1. Phr. Under one's w., in one’s breast; We Irish 
have good warm hearts under our waistcoats 
1859, transf. A woodpecker with black wings, a 
white w., and a crimson crest 1898. Hence 
Wai'stcoated a, Waistcoatee'r, a low-class 
prostitute (Obs. Hist). Warstcoating, a 
textile fabric made esp. for men’s waistcoats. 

Wait (welt), ME. [Partly - ONFr. 
*wait, wel, f. waitier (see WAIT v.) and waite, 
The word adopted from Fr. has coalesced 
with an Engl. formation on WAIT v.] I. The 
action of Warr v. 1. In phrases with the 
general sense: To lurk in ambush. 2. a. 
(Day's) w.: the duty of keeping guard by 
day performed by the warders of the Tower 
1094. b. The 
of a lord- or 
State or condition of waiting 1873. 
period of waiting; spec. Theatr., the time of 
waiting between the acts of a play, etc. 1855. 

1. To sit in w.; to lie (lav) in w. To lay w., tlay 
one’s w.; They l w. for him. and murdered 
him 1597. 4. T its between the acts being 


wai 
very much longer than the acts themselves 
DICKENS. 


II. A person who watches or waits. Tl. A 
watchman; a scout, spy —1802. 2. pl. fa. A 
Small body of wind instrumentalists main- 
tained by a city or town at the public charge 
1764. b. A band of musicians and singers 
Who perambulate the streets by night at 
Christmas and the New Year playing and 
singing carols, ete., for gratuities 1773. 

1. At the last. he came to a Castel and there he 
herd the waytes vpon the wallys MALORY. 

Wait (weit), v. ME. [= ONFr. waitier, var. 
of OFr. guaitier (mod. guetter watch for) — 
Gmc, *waxtan, f. *wak- WAKE v.] Tl. trans. 
To watch, observe constantly; esp. to watch 
with hostile intent; to spy upon, lie in wait 
for 1597. 12. intr. To keep watch, be watch- 
ful; to act as a watchman —1605. 3. trans. 
To look forward to (esp. with desire or 
apprehension); to continue in expectation 
of. Now somewhat rare and superseded by 
A warn v. late ME. b. intr. Chiefly to w. for = 
3. 1577. c. To remain for a time without 
iumething expected or promised 1550. 4. 
ans. To continue stationary or quiescent, 
in expectation of (a person or thing, an 
event). Now rare; superseded by w. for and. 
Awarr v. late ME. b. transf. Of things: To 
9 5655 in readiness for, to await 1745. 5. 
ie T. or absol. Often to w. for. a. To remain 
thin Place, defer one’s departure until some- 

ing happens. late ME. b. To defer action 
10105 some event has taken place; to delay 
als Something 1633. c. Of a thing: = 4 b; 
End to remain for a while neglected 1838. 
58 ene e To postpone (a meal) in ex- 

ctation of the arrival of some one (collog.) 
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1838. 6. To be in readiness to receive orders; 
hence, to be in attendance as a servant. 
Chiefly const. on. 1526. b. To serve as an 
attendant at table 1568. tc. quasi-trans. To 
w. attendance: to remain in attendance —1607. 

17. To attend or escort 1816. 

2. Where be these Warders, that they w. not 
here? SHAKS, 3. c. He would agree to w. for his 
money 1897. 4. Phr. To w. one's (or the) time, hour, 
opportunity, etc., to defer action until a fitting 
season or opportunity presents itself. b. Better 
mansions w. the just, prepar'd above the sky 
1745. 5. a. The old adage, ‘time and tide w. for 
no man’ DICKENS. Phr. To w. about, to linger 
expectantly, ‘hang about’ where something is 
likely to happen (collog.); also (chiefly U.S.) to 
w. around. To w. on, (a) Sc. to linger about a 
2 to linger in expectation of death; (b) 

'awking, of a falcon, to soar in circles above the 
falconer, waiting for the game to be flushed. To 
w. up, to defer going to bed in expectation of 
some one or something. To w. and see, to wait the 
course of events (recently often used with allusion 
to Mr. H. H. Asquith's answers to many questions 
in parliament during the war of 1914-18). d. It's 
a trying thing waiting supper for lovers DICKENS. 
6. b. Phr. To w. at table; She had not prudence 
enough to hold her tongue before the servants, 
while they waited at table JANE AUSTEN. 

With preps. Wait for —. (See 3 b, 5.) W. of —. 
ta. = w. on e, f. b. = w. for. Now dial, W. on 
or upon —. fa. To observe, watch; to lie in wait 
for. +b. To await, expect with desire or anxiety. 
te. In Bible phrase, to place one's hope in (God), 
d. To attend as or in the manner of a servant to 
the personal requirements of. T'o w. on hand and 
foot: see HAND sb. e. To accompany on one's 
way (as a mark of respect or to render service or 
assistance): to escort (now rare). f. To call upon 
with the intention of showing respect, asking a 
favour, or the like. g. Of things: To accompany; 
to be associated with. literary. 

Wai't-a-bit. Also wait-a-while. 1785. 
[tr. S.Afr. Du. wachl-een-beelje.] Usu. attrib. 
with thorn, etc. Any of various S. African 
plants and shrubs, with joc. ref. to their 
hooked and clinging thorns; e.g. various 
species of mimosa. Also applied to plants of 
a similar character in other parts of the 
world. 

Waiter (wé'-toz). late ME. If. WAIT v. + 
-ER'.] I. fl. One who watches or is on the 
look-out —1687. 2. fa. Sc. A watchman at 
the city gates —1818. b. A warder of the 
Tower of London 1551. c. An officer in the 
employ of the Customs. Obs. exc. Hist. 1473. 
II. One who waits expectant of some event, 
opportunity, ete. 1592. 

W. upon Providence, ttime, one who awaits the 
turn of events when required by duty or honour 
to come to a personal decision. 

III. t1. One who visits or pays court to a 
superior 1611. 12. One whose office or privi- 
lege it is to attend upon a superior 1714. 3. 
A man (rarely a woman) of lower rank em- 
ployed as a household servant: esp. a servant 
whose partieular duty it is to wait at table. 
Obs. exc. U.S. 1483. 4. A man who waits upon 
the guests (esp. at table), at inns, eating- 
houses, etc. Also, a man hired for a similar 
purpose on special occasions in a private 
household. 1663. 

2. Gentlemen Wayters of the Court 1630. 
Ministers about holy things, and waiters at God's 
altar 1711. 4. The sum is six pounds, and be 
pleased to remember the Waiters 1663. 


IV. 1. A salver, small tray 1738. 12. = 
DUMB-WAITER 2. —1861. 
Waiting (wé'-tin), vbl. sb. ME. [-1NG*.] 


The action of WAIT v. in various senses, esp. 
a. Remaining stationary or quiescent in ex- 
pectation of something. b. Attendance upon 
a superior; official attendance at court; one's 
period or term of such attendance 1560. 

a. In w., (predic.), remaining in one place or con- 
dition so as to be ready for some expected event; 
The coach was in w. 1760. b. See LADY-, LORD- 
in-w. 

Comb.: w. game, applied to the tactics of a 
player who abstains from attempting to secure 
advantages in the earlier part of the game, with a 
view to more effective action at a later stage; also 
fig.; W. list, a list of persons waiting for appoint- 
ments, etc.: -room, a room set apart for those 
who are obliged to wait (now esp. in a railway- 
station; also at a doctor’s or dentist’s). 

Waiting (wétin), ppl. a. 1538. [-ING*.] 
1. That waits upon or attends to another. 
Often hyphened to the qualified sb., as in w.- 
gentlewoman, -lady. 2. That waits for some 


person or thing; expectant 1654. 
ss* 
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1. W.-maid, a superior female servant in 
personal attendance on a lady. W.-woman (now 
arch.), a female servant or personal attendant. 

Waitress (wé'trés). 1834. [f. WAITER + 
-Ess!.] A woman who waits upon the guests 
at a hotel, restaurant, etc. Also, one hired 
for similar duties (on special occasions) in a 
private household. 

Waive (wé'v), v. Also freq. twave. ME. 
[- AFr. weyver (whence AL. waiviare, 
weiviare) = var. of OFr. gaiver, guesver make 
a ‘waif’ of, abandon, f. gaif Warr sb.] 1. 
trans. Law. To outlaw (a woman). Hist. 
2. Law. To abandon (stolen goods). Hist. 
1531. +3. To abandon, relinquish, desert, 
forsake —1817. 4. a. Law. To relinquish (a 
right, claim, or contention) either by express 
declaration or by some intentional act which 
by law is equivalent to this 1469. b. To give 
up (a privilege, right, claim, etc.); to forbear 
to claim or demand 1625. c. To forbear 
persistence in (an action, etc.); to refrain 
from pressing (an objection, etc.) 1681. d. To 
dispense with (formality, ceremony, eti- 
quette) 1781, 5. To evade (doing something); 
to shun, avoid 1440. 16. To avoid acceptance 
of, reject (an offer, something offered); to 
decline (an honour) —1753. 17. To neglect, 
ignore, overlook —1713. 8. To refrain from 
applying or enforcing (a rule, law); to make 
an exception to 1665. 9. To abstain from 
entering upon (an action, discussion, etc.). 
Often with some notion of reserving for a 
future opportunity: To allow to stand over, 
put aside for the present. 1650. tb. To refrain 
from dealing with in statement or narrative 
—1742. J10. [Confused with Wave v.] To 
put aside, away, off with or as with a wave 
of the hand 1832. 

3. For this Reason, he hoped, the Hon. Gentle- 
man would. .waye the Motion he had made 1736. 
He once entertained a desire of taking a tour to 
Scythia; but, waved it 1787. 4. b. Congreve 
waved his title to dramatic reputation and 
desired to be considered only as a gentleman 
JOHNSON. 5. The most effectual mode of solving 
all difficulties and waiving all discussions SCOTT. 
There appears to be no concealment on the part 
of the officers in thus waiving the exercise of their 
duty HAWTHORNE. 9. b. To wave therefore a 
circumstance, which..is not greatly material 
FIELDING. 

Waiver (wer ven). 1028. [- AFr. weyver, 
subst. use of weyver WAIVE v.; See- R-. ] Law. 
The action or an act of waiving. 

W. clause, a clause in the prospectus of a joint- 
stock company, by which the subscribers are made 
to contract themselves out of the provision of the 
Companies Act requiring the prospectus to con- 
tain certain particulars respecting the contracts 
made with the promoters. 

Wakari (wăkāri). 1909. [Native name.] 
A S. Amer. monkey of the genus Cacajao. 

Wake (welk), sb. [OE. *wacu (only in 
nihtwacu night-watch), corresp. to MLG., 
MDu. wake (Du. waak), OHG. wahha (G. 
wache) watch, watehing, wakefulness, ON. 
vaka watch, vigil, eve; rel. to WAKE v. 
Partly a new formation in ME. f. WAKE v. 
Sense 4 prob. — ON. vaka (cf. Jónsvaka St. 
John's Eve, Midsummer festivities.] 1. The 
state of wakefulness, esp. during normal 
hours of sleep; fthe act of awaking. Obs. 
exc. in sleep and w. 12. Abstinence from sleep 
practised as a religious observance: often 
coupled with fasting. Also, an instance of 
this. 51641. 3. The watching (esp. by night) 
of relatives and friends beside the body ot a. 
dead person; the drinking, feasting, and 
other observances incidental to this. Now 
chiefly Anglo-Irish or with ref. to Irish 
custom. late ME. 4. a. The vigil or eve of a 
festival and the observances belonging to 
this: also, a festival. Obs. exc. dial. 1550. 
b. The local annual festival of an English 
parish, observed (orig. on the feast of the 
patron saint of the church, but now usu. on 
some particular Sunday and the two or 
three days, or the week, following) as an 
occasion for making holiday, village sports, 
ete. Now only dial. (chiefly northern and 
west midland) and usu. pl. with sing. mean- 
ing and construction. ME. 

1. Making such difference betwixt W. and Sleepe, 
Asis the difference betwixt Day and Night SHAKS. 
4. a. Their Wakes and Vigils, in all riot and ex- 
cesse of eating and drinking 1629. b. Every town 
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had its fair, every village its w, THACKERAY. 
transf. The Wood-Nymphs..Their merry wakes 
and pastimes keep MILTON. 

Wake (wék), sb.* 1547. [prob. - MLG. 
wake — ON. *vaku (vok), vaka hole or opening 
in ice, perh. orig. one made for itself by a 
vessel (whence also Du. wak, and G. wake 
hole or channel in ice); the sense ‘vessel’s 
track’ is rare and local outside Eng.] 1. The 
track left on the water’s surface by a ship. 
2. transf. Anything compared to the wake of 
a vessel, as the disturbance caused by a body 
swimming in water, the air-currents behind 
a body in flight, ete. 1711. 3. A course that a 
ship has taken, or is to take 1595. 

1, The foaming w. far widening as we go CLOUGH. 
Phr. T'o fetch (get, get into, have) the w. of (a pursued 
vessel), to get so close to her as to be able to see 
and steer by her wake. In the w. of: (a) Naut., 
immediately behind, and (properly) in the actual 
track made by a vessel; also transf., in the direct 
line aft from (any object, etc. on a ship), in the 
line of nm of (an observed object), in the line of 
recoil of (a gun); (b) transf. and fig., following 
close behind, in the train or track of; following as 
a result or consequence. 2. Morn in the white w. 
of the morning star Came furrowing all the orient 
into gold TENNYSON. Outside it's merry in the 
wind's W. RossETTI. They had left a wide, dis- 
coloured w. upon the snow STEVENSON. 3. They 
Ys -quite out of the w. of the Bermudas DE 

Wake (wék) v. Pa. t. woke (wok), 
waked (wékt); pa. pple. woken. OE. 
[(i) OE. str. vb. *wacan (only in pa. t. woc), 
corresp. to ON. *vaca (repr. by pa. pple. 
vakinn awake); (ii) OE. wk. vb. wacian = 
OFris. wakia, OS. wakon, OHG. wahhén, on 
(G. wachen) :- Gmc. i,. *wakdjan, t. 
*wak- (see also WATCH v.) - TE. *wog- *weg- 
be lively or active (see VEGETABLE, VIGOUR, 
Viait).) I. To remain awake. 1. intr. To be 
or remain awake. Also, to be still up and 
about (at night). Now rare exc. in pres. pple. 
and ppl. adj. tb. To sit up late for pleasure 
or revelry 1002. c. with advb. obj. the night, 
a night (poet). Also quasi-frans. with com- 
plement. 1480. 2. To keep watch while others 
sleep, be on guard at night. Now only dial., 
to sit up at night with a (sick) person. ME. 
3. To stay awake or pass the night in prayer; 
to keep vigilin church, in the presence of a 
corpse, ete. Obs. exc. dial. OE. 4. trans. To 
watch or guard (one who sleeps, ete.); to 
keep watch upon or over. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
b. To hold a wake over. Now dial. ME. 

1. They cannot, be waking at this late hour 
DICKENS. Phr. To keep (thold) waking, to prevent 
from DA a to keep watchful or on the alert; 
This confusion of my Thoughts kept me waking 
all Night DE FOE. b. I could w. a winter night 
For the sake o' somebody BURNS. 2. You 
promised to w. with me the night before my 
wedding C. BRONTH. 

II. To come out of the state of sleep or un- 
consciousness; to be roused from sleep. Often 
with up. ME. b. transf. and fig., esp. of in- 
animate things. Of persons: To become 
animated, alert, or lively; to throw off 
lethargy. Of conditions, etc.: To be stirred 
up or aroused. 1450. c. To w. (up) to, to 
become conscious or aware of 1836. 

I. ,have almost ever since woke at that hour and 
fancied it morning NEWMAN. b. W. vp, w. vp, & 
be stronge: O thou arme of the Lorde COVERDALE 
Isa. 51:9. Truths that w., To perish never 
Worpsw. ‘Che sleeping zephyrs woke 1814, c. 
The Church. had woke up to the sense of her 
true position 1863. 

II. I. (rans. To rouse from sleep or un- 
consciousness. Also with up. late ME. 2. 
To rouse to action, activity, or liveliness, 
Also with up. late ME. 3. To raise, stir up 
(war, strife, woe, etc.); to arouse, excite (an 
activity, emotion); to evoke (a sound, echo, 
e . To k 

+ Phr, To w. snakes (U.S. slang), to cause ti 
or disturbance. 2. Hands, i "might it 
wak'd to extasy the living lyre GRAY. 3. To W. 


and wage a danger profitlesse SHAKS. Every 
melody that wakes the echoes 1889. Hence 
Warking vbl. sb. 

\|Wakeel (wükzl) India. 1803. [var. of 
VAKEEL,] = VAKEEL 1, 2. 

Wakeful (wé'-kfiil), a. 1549. [f. WAKE 


v. + -FUL.] 1, Keeping awake, esp. while 
others sleep, 2. Habitually keeping awake; 
Jig. keeping on the alert, vigilant, watchful 
1550. 3. Unable to sleep, restless 1675. 4, 
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Marked by want of sleep 1628. 5. Said of 
dreams, or what is normally characteristic 
of sleep: Waking 1038. 16. Rousing (one) 
from sleep. Mint. 

1. The w. Bird Sings darkling, and in shadiest 
Covert hid Tunes her nocturnal Note MILT. 2. 
W. jealousy GRAY. 4. They.. pass the w. Night 
in Feasts and Play DRYDEN. 5. In sort of w, 
swoon, perplex'd she lay KEATS. A w. doze 
TENNYSON. Hence Warkeful-ly adv., -ness. 

Wakeman (wé'-kmin). Obs. exc. arch. 
ME. If. WAKE sb. + MAN sb. Survives as a 
surname.) A watchman. 

In the borough of Ripon. a. In the 15-16th c. 
one of a class of municipal officers whose duties 
included attendance on the shrine of St. Wilfred. 
b. The title, until 1604, of the chief magistrate of 
the borough 1478. 

Waken (wé'-k’n), v. [- ON. vakna wake 
up = OE. wæcnan, Goth. gawaknan, f. Gmc. 
*wak- (see WAKE t.) + -n- suffix of inchoative 
verbs of state; see -EN*.] I. intr. 1. To cease 
to sleep; to become awake. Const. from, out 
of, ete. Also with up. ME. b. transf. and fig., 
of inanimate things, etc. OE. c. Of a person: 
To become lively or animated 1825. 12. To 
remain awake, keep watch or vigil. BUNYAN. 

1. An he sleeps in this damp hole, he'll maybe 
wauken nae mair SCOTT, b. It was then a great 
calm. and afterwards the wind wakened 1634. 

IL. trans. 1. To rouse (a person or animal) 
from sleep or unconsciousness. Also with up. 
ME. 2. To rouse to activity, to stir up, ex- 
cite. Also with up. late ME. 3. To raise, 
stir up (war, wind, etc.); to kindle (fire, 
flame); to arouse, excite (an activity, emo- 
tion); to evoke (sound). ME. 4. Scots Law. 
To revive (a process) which, after calling a 
summons, has been allowed to ‘sleep’ for a 
year and a day 1560. 

1. fig. Your sleepie thoughts, Which here we w. 
to our Countries good SHAKS. 3. Speake to that 
Lion Lord, w. his anger 1616. Hence Wa kened 
(wé-kond), Wa:kening ppl. adjs. Wa-kener, a 
qM or thing that wakens or arouses. Wa-ken- 


g vòl. sb. 

Wakerife (wé'-kroif), a. Sc. and north. 
1480. [f. WAKE v. + RIFE a.) Wakeful, vigi- 
lant. 

Wa'ke-ro:bin, 1530. [Of unkn. origin.] 
1, The plant Arum maculatum, also com- 
monly called cuckoo-pint, lords-and-ladies, 
ete. 2. In U.S. applied (a) to certain araceous 
plants, esp. Peltandra undulata, arrow-arum; 
(6) to liliaceous plants of the genus Trillium 
1711. 3. In the West Indies and tropical 
America, applied to certain araceous plants 
of either of the genera Anthurium (tail- 
flower) and Philodendron 1864. 

Waking (wé'-kin), ppl. a. ME. [-1NG*.] 
l. That is awake or keeps watch. 2. Per- 
taining to or characteristic of one who is 
awake 1507. 

2. A w. vision WALPOLE. 

Wakon (Werken). 1778. E Dakota wakay, 
Subst. use of ndj. *spiritual, sacred, conse- 
crated’.] = MANITOU. 

Walach, Wallach (we-lak). 
VIach.] = VLACH. 

Walachian, Wallachian (wolé'-kiin), sb. 
and a. 1603. [f. Walachia, one of the two 
principalities which united to form the 
kingdom of Rumania + -AN.] A. sb. l. = 
prec. Also, a native of Walachia. b. A 
Walachian sheep 1837. 2. The language 
spoken by the Walachians 1864. B, adj. Of 
155 to Walachia or the Walachians 
1791. 

Walcheren (valyoron) 1810. [The name 
of a Dutch island at the mouth of the 
Scheldt.] Used in comb., as JW. ague, fever. 

Waldenses (wolde-nsiz), sb. pl. 1537. 
[- med.L. Waldenses, app. f. Waldensis, a 
var. form of the cognomen of Peter Waldo. 
Cf. VavDors.] Eccl. Hist. The adherents of a 
religious sect which originated in the south 
of France about 1170 through the preaching 
of Peter Waldo. Hence Walde-nsian a. and 
sb. of or pertaining to (a member of) the sect 
of the W. 

Wale (wé'l), sb.! [Late OE. walu ridge of 
land, etc., weal = LG. wale weal, ON. vala 
knuckle, rel. to WEAL sb.* Cf. CHANNEL sb.*, 
GUNWALE.] 1. = WEAL sb.* 2. Teztile-manuf. 
A ridge or raised line in a textile fabric; also 
collect. with epithet, as indicating the texture 


1780. [See 
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of a particular fabric 1583. 3. Naut. a. The 
gunwale of a boat ME. b. pl. The horizontal 
planks or timbers, broader and thicker than 
the rest, which extend along a ship's sides, 
at different heights, from stem to stern; also 
sing., each of such timbers ME. 4. Each of 
the horizontal timbers connecting and 
bracing the piles of a dam 1754. 5, Baskel- 
making. Each of the horizontal bands round 
the body of a basket composed of rods inter- 
twined as a finishing-off course 1907. 

Comb.: w.-piece = 4; w.-streak = 3a. Hence 
Wa-ling = sense 4; also collect. 

Wale (wel) sh.: Sc. and north. ME. E ON. 
val, corresp. to OHG. wala (G. wahi), f. Gme, 
base *wal- *wel-; see WILL v.] 1. The action 
or an act of choosing; choice. 2. That which 
is chosen or selected as the best; the choicest 
individual kind, etc. 1513. 

Wale (wé!l) v.! Sc. and north. ME. If. prec.] 
1. trans. To choose, select, pick out, sort. 
Also with out, through. b. Coal-mining. To 
clean (coal) by picking out the refuse by 
hand 1860. 2. intr. To make choice. late ME. 

1. He wales a portion with judicious care BURNS. 

Wale (well), v.* late ME. [f. WALE sb.!] 
1. trans. To mark (the flesh) with wales or 
weals. 2. To fasten or protect with a wale 
1909. 3. a. Mil. To weave or wattle (a gabion, 
hurdle) 1842. b. Baskel-making. To inter- 
twine (rods) in making a wale; to supply (a 
basket) with a wale 1907, 

Waler (werden, India. 1849. If. Wales (for 
New South Wales) + -ER'.] A horse im- 
ported from Australia, esp. from New South 
Wales. 

Walhalla, var. VALHALLA. 

(Wali (wali). 1811. [Arab. al-wāī ruler, 
commander.] = VALI. 

Walk (wok), sb. late ME. If. next.) I. 
Action or manner of walking. 1. An act or 
spell of walking or going on foot from place 
to place; esp. a short journey on foot taken 
for exercise or pleasure. 2. A procession, 
ceremonial perambulation. Now dial. 1563. 
3, An act of walking as dist. from other more 
rapid modes of locomotion on foot; the 
slowest gait of a horse, etc.; a walking pace 
1601. b. A walking race 1887. 4. A manner of 
walking; esp. the distinctive manner of 
walking of an individual 1656. 5. fig. a. In 
religious language (see WALK v. 4 a): Manner 
of behaviour, conduct of life 1586. tb. A 
course of conduct —1780. 

1. Phr. To take a (one's) w. 3. The horses were 
never suffered to go off a W. 1788. Exchanging 
her faltering w. for a good, swift, steady run 
DICKENS. 4. By her graceful W., the Queen of 
Love is known DRYDEN. 

II. Place or path for walking. t1. The usual 
place of walking, the haunt or resort (of à 
person or animal).late ME. 2. A place pre- 
pared or set apart for walking. a. In a church 
or other public building: An ambulatory; a 
place where people can walk, as a cloister, 
aisle, etc.; esp. in the Royal Exchange, each 
of the portions of the ambulatory formerly 
allotted to different classes of merchants; 
designated by special names, as East India, 
Virginia, etc. w. 1530. b. An avenue bor- 
dered by trees 1596. c. A broad path in à 
garden or pleasure-ground. Also U.S., 4 
foot-walk, side-walk. 1533. d. A publie 
promenade in or near a town 1840. e. The 
circular pavement on which a mill-horse 
walks in driving the mill 1734. f. A rope-walk 
1794. 3. A tract of forest land comprised in 
the circuit regularly perambulated by 8 
superintending officer; a division of a forest. 
placed in the charge of a forester, ranger, or 
keeper 1541. b. W'est Indían. A plantation 
1793. 4. a. A fowl-run 1538. b. The place in 
which a game-cock is kept 1615. 5. Land, or a 
tract of land, used for the pasture of animals, 
esp. sheep. Obs. exc. in SHEEPWALK. 1549. 
6. A farm, cottage, etc. to which a young 
hound is sent in order to get accustomed to à 
variety of surroundings 1735. 7. The ‘beat’, 
round, or circuit of an itinerating official, 
tradesman, etc. 1703. 8. A distance or length 
of way to be walked; esp. such a distance a8 
defined by a specified length of time spent in 
walking 1562. 9. A course or circuit which 
may be ehosen for walking 1617. 
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1. transf. Far as the solar w. or milky way POPE. 
4. b. Cock of the w. (g.) a person whose o rA 
in his own circle is undisputed. 6. Phr. At w. To 
put, send, to w.; When about ten or twelve weeks 
old puppies are sent out to w. 1881. 8.‘ A cheerful 
musical home in a select private family, residing 
within ten minutes’ W. of'—everywhere DICKENS, 
9. One of the sweetest walks in Matlock 1757. 

III. Department of action. 1. A department 
of action; a particular branch or variety of 
some specified activity 1759. 2. W. of life 
(more rarely w. in life): a. A social grade, 
station of life, rank 1752. b. A trade, pro- 
fession, or occupation 1848. 3. = 2 a and b 
(rare) 1836. 

3. Children in the lower ranks were beginning to 
choose chimney-sweeping as their particular walk 


ICKENS. 
2 5 w.-clerk, a banker's clerk whose duty it 


is to collect payment of cheques in a particular 
district. Hence Wa-Iksman, an officer charged 
with the care of a certain length of the banks of a 
river or canal. 

Walk (wok) v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
walked (wOkt). [OK. wealcan roll, toss, 
corresp. to (M)LG., (M)Du. walken full, work 
(felt), cudgel, drub, ON. valka drag about, 
torment, refi. wallow; f. Gmc. *walk-, of 
unkn. origin.) I. intr. t1. To go from place 
to place; to journey, wander. Also of things, 
to circulate, pass from hand to hand; to 
move, be in motion. —1815. t2. To go about 
in publie, live, move (in a place or region) 
1559. b. With complementary adj. or 
phrase: = Go v. I. 6. Now rare or Obs. 1604, 
3. To travel or move about on foot ME. b. 
with cognate obj.; also with advb. accus. of 
distance. 1460. In express or implied 
contrast with ride. Also colloq. to w. it. 1668. 
d. More explicitly, fo w. on foot. late ME. e. 
With advs. in, up, and const. into, the use of 
this vb. instead of the indefinite come or go 
sometimes implies an additional notion of 
absence of pausing or hesitation ME. f. To 
move about or go from place to place on 
foot for the sake of exercise, pleasure, or 
pastime; to take a walk or walks ME. g. To 
w, (out) with, to w. together: in rustic use, said 
of a young man and young woman ‘keeping 
company’ with a view to marriage 1876. h. 
quasi-trans, with complementary adj., ady., 
or phrase 1669, i, Naut. (trans.) To turn (the 
capstan) by walking round it; to haul by 
walking round the capstan or by walking 
away with a rope 1836. 4. fig. intr. a. Chiefly 
in religious use, after Bible examples: To 
conduct oneself, behave (ill or well, ete.). 
To w. with God (Gen. 5:22), interpreted to 
mean ‘to lead a godly life’, or to have 
intimate communion with God. 1526. b, To 
direct one’s conduct by, after a rule, ete. 1581. 
5. a. Of human beings or other bipeds: to 
Progress by alternate movements of the legs, 
80 that one of the feet is always on the 
ground 1762. b. Of a horse or other quad- 
ruped: To advance by a gait in which there 
are always two feet on the ground, and during 
a part of the step three or (in slow walking) 
four feet: opp. to amble, trot, gallop, etc. 1681. 
€. trans. To go through (a dance) at a walk 
1810. 6. intr. To go away. Now only colloq., 
to go away perforce; also slang, to die. 1460. 
Tb. transf. Of animals and things: To be 
RE carried off; to be got rid of 1611. c. 
n ith off: To depart suddenly or abruptly. 

0 w. off with, to carry away as a prize or 
108 5 5 1604. 7. Of a ghost, fiend, etc.: 

‘© be seen walking, to appear. Of a dead 
8 51 5 To come back' as a ghost. ME. 
às To walk about, or perform other actions 
i a somnambulist. rare exc. in phr. fo w. 
in one’s sleep. 1605. 9. To go on foot in 
Sr en also, to go in a regular circuit 
ae and fro over a prescribed track in 
hes Course of official duty. Also with cognate 
pe us., as in to w. one's round(s, etc., said 
Ed Of a sentinel. 1594. b. Oxford Univer- 
Dé (a) Of a proctor or pro-proctor: To 
1 ato the streets at night, in the 

o se of his function. (b) Of the proctors: 

1 0 to and fro in the Convocation 
E Se, as part of the ceremony of conferring 

5 1530. 10. W. into —. (slang or 
174. Ds To make a vigorous attack upon 
1850. D" To assail with invective or reproof 

- €. To eat or drink heartily of 1837. d. 
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To make large inroads on (one's stock of 
b eid 1859. 

„Ther was brybes walking, money mak; 3 
makynge of handes LATIMER” Ever a she went, 
her toung did walke In foule reproch SPENSER. 
A wonderfull erroneous obseruation that walketh 
about BACON. 3. To w. with (a stick), to use it as a 
partial support in walking. To w. on „ to 
support oneself by crutches in walking. To w. upon 
air, to be in an exultant state of mind. c. We 
alighted and walked up all the hills DICKENS. 
e. Will you x. into my parlour?’ said the Spider 
to the Fly 1834. g. A certain young woman I’m 
walking out with 1902. i. The men. . walked the 
anchor up to the bows MARRYAT. j. To w. out, 
to go on strike. 5. a. To w. through (a dance) = 
sense 5 c. b. To w. over (the course), of a horse, to 
go over the course at a walking pace, as as to be 
accounted the winner of a race in which there is 
no opposition; transf. and fig. to win a race or 
other contest with little or no effort. To w. round 

U.S, colloq.), to beat ciy: 7. Lam thy Father's 

irit Doom’d for a certaine terme to walke the 
night SHAKS. Everybody knows that it's an 
awful thing for a dead man to w. 1882. 10. b. He 
walks into us..as if it were our faults 1861. c. 
He, with most voracious swallow Walks into my 
mutton chops 1871. 

II. trans. 1. To go over or traverse on foot 
ME. b. To walk on or along (a road) 1530. 
2. To walk about upon (the ground, etc.). So 
Naut., of an officer, to w, the deck, the quarter- 
deck. 1634. 3. To walk along (a line); to per- 
ambulate (a boundary) 1002. t4. To attend, 
frequent (the exchange, a market) 1750. b. 
To w, the hospitals (a hospital), to receive 
regular clinical instruction and assist in 
surgical work 1781. 5. Shooting. To start 
(game-birds) by beating up the ground with 
pointers or setters. Usu. to uu. up. 1873. 

1. b. To w. the street(s: see STREET sb, 2. 2. The 
dear might of him, that walk'd the waves MILT. 
To w. the plank: see PLANK 8b. 3. To w. the chalk 
(slang), to walk along a chalked line (as a proof of 
being sober) To w. one's chalks (slang): see 
CHALK sb. 

III. Causative uses. 1. To lead, drive, or ride 
(a horse) at a walk; to exercise (a horse, dog) 
by causing it to walk 1470. 2. To cause or in- 
duce (a person) to walk; to conduct on a walk 
1630. b. To force to walk (by holding the 
arms or pushing before one). Also, to help to 
walk. 1809. 3. a. To take charge of (a puppy) 
*at walk' 1845. b. To keep (a game-cock) in a 
‘walk’ 1854. 4. Cribbage. To cheat by moving 
one's own pegs forward, or those of one's 
opponents back 1803. 

Comb.: w.-around (a) Colonial, a kind of rotary 
mill turned by oxen; (6) U.S., among Negroes, a 
dance in which the performers go round in a large 
circle; music for such a dance; -mill, a mecha- 
nical contrivance, the driving power of which is 
furnished by the walking of a horse; -on Theatr., 
a walking-on part (see WALKING vbl. sb. 1 a); 
-out, a strike of workmen. a 

Walk (wọk), v.“ Now only dial. and Hist. 
late ME. [- (M)LG., (M)Du. walken (see 
prec; perh. partly from WALKER sb.*] 
trans. = FULL v.“ l. 

Comb.: w.-mill a fulling mill (now rare). Hence 
Walked (wokt) ppl. a. (a) of cloth, etc., fulled; 
(b) felted, matted (now dial, and Hist.). 

Walker (wü-kor), sb. late ME. If. WALK 
v. + R..] I. One who walks; esp. with the 
construction of the vb. in various senses, e.g. 
One who walks in (a place), about. 2. A per- 
son (or animal) that journeys or goes about 
on foot 1578. b. One who takes part in 
walking-matches 1778. 3. One who acts in à 
particular manner or pursues à certain line 
of conduet. Now rare or Obs. 1680. 4. Sport. 
One who ‘walks up’ partridges 1913. 5. A 
bird, insect, etc. characterized by walking, 
as dist. from other modes of progression. 
Also, a stick-insect. 1658, 

2. She was an excellent w. 1880. 3. Cast out of 
the..Communion of the Faithful as disorderly 
Walkers 1716. 7 

Walker (wọkə1), sb.* Obs. or dial. (OE. 
wealcere, (M)LG., (M)Du. walker, OHG. 
walkari (G. walker); see WALK v.t, -ER*.] One 
who fulls cloth, a fuller. - 

attrib. walker('s earth, clay (now dial.) = FUL- 
LER'S earth. 

Walker (w6-ko1), int. More fully Hookey 
Walker. 1811. [Always written with initial 
capital; prob. a use of the surname Walker.] 
An exclamation expressive of incredulity. 

Walkerite!(wQ-koreit). 1830. [f. the proper 
name Walker + -ITE' l.] A member of an 
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extreme Calvinistic sect founded in Ireland 
by John Walker (1768-1833). 

Walkerite* (wọ-kərəit). [Named by Heddle 
1880, after Prof. John Walker (1731-1803) 
who discovered it; see -ITE* 2 b.] Min, = 
PECTOLITE. 

Walking (wü-kin), vbl. sb. late ME. |f. 
WALK v.  -ING'.] 1. The action or an act of 
the verb. a. The action of moving on the 
feet at any pace short of breaking into a run 
or trot. Also, the manner or style in which a 
person walks. b. fig. Manner of conducting 
or behaving oneself. late ME. c. The action 
of a somnambulist 1605. d. The action of 
appearing as a ghost 1727. 2. A walk or 
journey on foot, the distance covered in a 
certain time 1542. 3. The condition of a path 
or road for walking on 1631. 

1. a, attrib, The *w.-out' habits of the servant 
girls 1905. W.-on part Theatr., one in which the 
actor is required only to ‘walk on’ to the stage, 
without s CES 3. Empty heads and tongues 
a-talking Make the rough road easy w. HOUSMAN. 

attrib, and Comb., as w.-match, -race, -8hoe, -tour ; 
w.-day, a day on which school-children walk in 
procession; -rapier, -sword, (now Hist.) a rapier 
or sword such as was worn by gentlemen in civil 


ife. 

Walking (wo-kinp), ppl. a. late ME. [-ING*.] 
1. Moving about from place to place, travel- 
ling; tvagrant. Now only with implication 
of sense 2. b. Going about from place to 
place 1603. 2. That travels or goes about on 
foot at a walk 1697. 3. Theatr. W. gentleman, 
an actor who plays a ‘walking-on’ part. 
Similarly w. lady. 1815. 4. That goes about 
in the semblance of a human being. Often in 
fig. or similative expressions; e.g. W. corpse, 
dictionary, encyclopedia, library 1605. 5. Of 
aspectre: That ‘walks’ or appears 1607. 6. Of 
a bird: That walks, as dist. from one that 
hops. W. tyrant, a South Amer. flycatcher, 
Machetornis rixosa. 1837. 7. W. fern, a club- 
moss 1829. 

Comb.: w.-leaf, (a) an Amer. evergreen fern 
Camptosorus rhizophyllus; (b) a phasmid insect 
belonging to the genus Phyllium or some related 
genus; also w.-leaf insect. 

Wa-Iking-stick. 1580. [WALKING vbl. sb.] 
1. A stick or short staff carried in the hand 
when walking. 2. = Stick-insect (STIOK 8b. ). 
Also w.-s. insect. 1760. 

2. The walking-sticks. .resembling the twig upon 
which they rest 1885. 

Comb.: w. palm, an Australian palm, Bacularia 
monostachya, used for making walking-sticks. 

Wa:lk-o:ver. 1838. [f. phr. walk over; see 
WALK v.' I. 5 b.] A race in which through 
absence of competitors the winner has merely 
to ‘walk over’; in extended use, a contest in 
which through the inferiority of his com- 
petitors the winner has virtually no opposi- 
tion. b. transf. Anything that is easy to 
accomplish 1902. 

Walksman. See WALK sb. 

Walkyrie (wolki-ri). [repr. OE. weelcyrige, 
f. wal Walk sb. + *cur-, ablaut-root of 
ééosan CHOOSE v.] = VALKYRIE. 

Wall (web, sb. (OE. wall (WS. weall), 
corresp, to OFris., OS., (M)LG., (M)Du. wal 
L. vallum rampart, orig. palisading, f. vallus 
stake.] I. 1. A rampart of earth, stone, or 
other material constructed for defensive pur- 
poses. b. An embankment to hold back the 
water of a river or the sea ME. 2. A defensive 
structure enclosing a city, castle, etc. Chiefly 
pl., fortifications. OE. b. Her. A representa- 
tion of an embattled wall used as a bearing 
1088. 3. fig. a. Applied to a person or thing 
that serves as a defence. late ME. b. Applied 
to the sea, the navy, or shipping (as Britain's 
external defence). late ME. 4. An enclosing 
structure composed of bricks, stones, or 
similar materials laid in courses; each of the 
sides and vertical divisions of a building; an 
enclosing structure round a garden, yard, or 
other property; also, each of the portions 
between the angles of such a structure OE. 
b. Theinner side of a footpath or pavement; 
the side next the wall 1606. c. (a) In phr. at 
the w., designating a species of football 
peculiar to Eton played against a wall. (b) 
Applied to each of the players who form the 
‘bully’ or scrimmage against the wall. 1864. 
5. fig. Something which is a barrier or im- 
pediment to intellectual, moral, spiritual or 
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social union or intercourse ME. 6. A wall 
considered with regard to its surface. a. 
The interior wall of an apartment OE. b. A 
garden- or house-wall upon which fruit-trees 
and flowering trees are trained 1699. 

1. The Great W. of China 1850. 2. Within the 
walls: within the ancient boundaries (of a city) as 
dist. from the suburbs; hence fig. within the 
limits (of the Church, +Christendom, etc.) 3. a. 
It is Aiax the strong, Who is best hope, defence 
and w., that to the Greeks belong 1581. b. 
Wooden walls: see WOODEN a. 4. Four gray walls, 
and four gray towers, Overlook a space of flowers 
TENNYSON. Hollow w., a W. built with an interior 
cavity or composed of hollow bricks. Prov. 
Walls have ears: see EAR sb. 4. b. A rev'rend 
Sire..Shov'd from the w. perhaps, or rudely 
press'd By his own son POPE, 5. A W. of tradition, 
which may not be broken through RUSKIN. 6. a. 
Inthe mean time, the Preacher speaks to the bare 
walls 1639. b. Grapes, long ling'ring on my only 
w. POPE. fig. Women grow on tne sunny side of 
the w. TROLLOPE. 

II. transf. 1. Something that resembles a 
wall in appearance; a perpendicular surface 
forming an enclosure or barrier 1697. 2. 
Something that confines,or encloses; chiefly 
pl, the containing sides of a vessel, the 
vertical sides of a tent, and the like 1594. 3. 
Mining. The coating or crust of a lode or 
vein; also, the side of a mine next to this 
1728. 4. Engraving. A border of wax sur- 
rounding the plate, to contain the aquafortis 
1797. 5. Anal. and Zool. The membranous 
investment or lining tissue (of any organ or 
cavity of the body, or of a tumour or the 
like). Also Bot. the cellulose membrane (of a. 
cell). 1077. b. The outer horny covering of 
the foot of a horse 1830. 

1. The black w. of forest 1859. A w. of water 
1859. 2. Within this w. of flesh There is a soule 
counts thee her Creditor SHAKS. 

Phrases: To go to the w, (Falls): (a) to give way, 
succumb in a conflict or struggle; (b) of a business, 
etc., to give precedence (to something else); (c) to 
fail in business. Prov. T'he weakest goes (must go) 
to the w. To send to the w., to thrust aside into a 
position of neglect. To drive (push) to the w., to 
drive to the last extremity. With one's back to 
the w., hard-pressed, struggling against odds. To 
give a person the w., to allow a person the right or 
privilege of walking next the w. as the cleaner and 
safer side of a pavement, etc.; so to have, take, the 
w. (of a person). T0 lie ay) by the w. (or walls), 
to lie on one side, remain idle or useless; of a ship, 
to lie up (in dock or harbour). (To be ne to see, 
ete. through or into a (brick, mud, stone) w., to have 
| keenness of perception or understanding. 

'o turn one's face to the w., said of a person on his 
deathbed conscious of the approaci 
(app. after 2 Kings 20:2, Isa. 38:2). 

attrib. and Comb.: w. box, a postal collecting 
box affixed to a w. as dist. from a pillar-box; 
-fruit, fruit grown against a w.; -game, the 
Eton game of football played ‘at the W.“: -plate, 
a timber placed horizontally on or in a w., to form 
a suppor for joists or rafters; -stone, a stone for 
building; also, masonry; stone suitable for build- 
ing. b. In the names of animals frequenting or 
living in walls: -bird (dial), the Spotted Fly- 
catcher; -brown, a common British butterfly 
Satyrus megera. 

Wall (weh, sb.* 1834. Naut. Short for 
‘WALL-KNoT. Hence Wall v.“ trans. to make 
a wall-knot on (a rope). 

Wall (weh, sb." 1884. = LABLAB, 

Wall, v.' Obs. exe. dial. [OE. weallan 
(intr.) corresp. to OFris. walla, OS., OHG. 
wallan boil, gush forth :- WGme. *wallan. 
The trans. use does not occur in OE., and 
may be descended from OE. wellan WELL 
v.] fTo boil 1450, b. absol. To boil brine in 
salt-making 1600. Hence Wa-ller*, in the 
Cheshire salt-works, a brine-boiler. 

Wall (weh, v.: [OE. *weallian (only in 
Da. pple. geweallod), f. weall WALL sb. i] 1. 
trans, To furnish with a wall or walls. Also 
with about, round, up, etc. b. To line (a well, 
cistern) with a wall 1707. 2. transf. and fig. 
To enclose, defend, bound, or divide, as with 
a wall, or as a wall does. late ME. b. To form 
the sides of (a room) like walls: to line the 
walls of (an apartment) 1832. 3. To shut up 
(a person or thing) within walls; to build up 
or entomb in a wall 1530, 4. To close (a gate 
or other aperture) with or as with a wall. 
Chiefly with up. 1503. 5. To build (stone) into 
a wall 1621. 6. absol. or intr. To construct a 

wall or walls 1588. 

1. To w. in, to enclose with a wall. Tow. off, out, 
to shut off or out with a wall, 2. A Lady wal’d 


of the end 
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about with Diamonds SHAKS. A canyon..was 
here walled across by a dump of rolling stones 
STEVENSON. b. The rest of the room was walled 
from the floor to the roof with books 1832. 4. 
Some of the windows had been walled up DICKENS. 

Wall (weh, v. Now only U.S. [MSc. 
wawle :- *wa3le, rel. to the first element in 
WALL-EYED.] trans. To roll (the eyes). Also 
absol. and intr. of the eyes. 

Wallaba (wo-lübá). 1825. [perh. — native 
name.] A large South Amer. timber-tree, 
Eperua falcata. 

Wallaby (wo-ábi) 1828. [Native Austra- 
lian wolabà.] A kangaroo belonging to any of 
the small species of the genus Macropus or of 
the genera Onychogale (Nail-tailed W.). 
Petrogale (Rock W.), Lagorchestes (Hare W.) 
and Lagostrophus (Banded W.). b. pl. 
Australians 1908. 

On the w. track, hence on the w., on tramp. 

Wallah (we- ia). India. 1776. [- Hindi 
-wālā, suffix, expressing relation, forming 
adjs. and sbs.; Europeans have commonly 
apprehended it as a sb. = ‘man’, fellow'.] 
a. In certain Hindi or Hindustani words 
adopted in Anglo-Indian use, as howdah-w., 
an elephant accustomed to carry a howdah, 
jungle-w., man of the jungle, lootie-w., a 
member of a band of looties or robbers, 
punkah-w., etc. b. Used as sb. with Eng. 
word prefixed attrib., as in boz-w. (Box 8b. ), 
competition an. (COMPETITION) 1785. c. Short 
for competition-w. 1803. 

Wallaroo (wo-lürü) 1827. [Native Aus- 
tralian wolarü.] A large species of kangaroo, 
Macropus robustus; in Queensland and New 
South Wales chiefly the black variety. 
Walled (wüld) ppl. a. OE. It. WALL v.* 
+ -ED'.] 1. Furnished with or as with a wall; 
enclosed with a wall. 2. With advs. W.-up, 
closed or blocked up with masonry. n, 
-up, entombed in a wall. 1826. 3. 4nal. and 
Zool. Furnished with a *wall' or investing 
Structure: chiefly in parasynthetic forma- 
tions 1875. 

1. Twelue Cities, and seuen w. Townes of strength 
SHAKS. A..large walled-in garden 1826. 
Waller! (wü-loi) 1440. [f. WALL v. + 
-ER',) A builder of walls. 

Waller*. See WALL v.“ 

Wallerian (wolP-rián), a. 1877. [f. the 
name of A. V. Waller (1816-70) + x.] 
Physiol. Of or pertaining to Waller, or to the 
kind of degeneration of nerve fibres dis- 
covered by him. 

Wallet (wo-lét). late ME. [prob. — AFr. 
*walet, the base of which may have been 
Gme. *wall- roll (see WELL sb. and v.) with 
which some connect OE. weallian = MLG. 
wallen, OHG. wallon (G. wallen) go on pil- 
grimage.] 1. A bag for holding provisions, 
clothing, etc., esp. on a journey; a pilgrim's 
Scrip, a pedlar's pack, or the like. b. spec. 
A bag having the opening in the middle and 
a receptacle at each end 1528. c. A beggar's 
bag 1546. 2. A flat bag, usu. of leather closed 
by a flap fastened with a button or clasp, or 
Secured by a band; esp. a pocket-book for 
holding paper money without folding, or 
documents. Orig. U.S, 1845. 

1. With her scanty wardrobe packed up in a w., 
she set out on her journey on foot GOLDSM. 
transf. Temp. II. iii. 46. c. fig. Time hath (my 
lorde) a w. at his backe Wherein he puts almes 
for obliuion SHAKS. 

Wall eye, wall-eye (wà-ljoi-, Wo. lei). 1523. 
[Back-formation from next.] An eye the iris 
of which is whitish, streaked, parti-coloured, 
or different in hue from the other eye, or 
which has a divergent squint. 

Wall-eyed (wüloid; stress var.), a. [XIV 
wawillezed, waugle eghed — ON. vagleygr, f. 
*vagl (surviving in Icel. vagl film over the 
eye, Sw. vagel sty on the eye) + -eygr -eyed, 
f. auga EYE; see -ED*.] 1. Having one or both 
eyes of an excessively light colour, so that 
the iris is hardly distinguishable from the 
white. Also, in ME. and in mod. dialects, 
having parti-coloured eyes, eyes of different 
colour, or a divergent squint. 12. app. — 
Having glaring eyes 1613. 3. U.S. Of fishes: 
Having large prominent eyes 1808. 

1. Vulgar opinion has decided that a w. horse is 
never subject to blindness 1831. transf. A little, 
pale, w., woe-begone, inn DICKENS. 2. Wall-ey'd 
wrath, or staring rage SHAKS, 
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Wallflower (wó-lflau:o). 1578. f. WALL 
sb.'] 1. A plant of the cruciferous genus 
Cheiranthus, esp. C. cheiri, growing wild on 
old walls, on rocks, etc., and cultivated in 
gardens for its fragrant flowers. Also called 
GILLYFLOWER. b. Applied to plants of other 
genera 1804. 2. collog. A lady who keeps her 
seat at the side of a room during dancing, 
usu. because she cannot find a partner 1820. 

1. b. Native w., the Tasmanian plant Pultenza 
subumbrosa; also, in Australia, one of the poison- 
bushes, Gastrolobium grandiflorum. Western w,, 
any of certain Amer. species of Erysimum, 

Wa'lling, vbl. sb. late ME. If. WALL v: 
+ -ING'.] 1. The action of the verb; the 
making of walls, furnishing with a wall, 
Also with advs. 1450. 2. concr. Wall-work; 
also, walls collectively; also, the materials of 
which a wall is made. late ME. 

Wall-knot (wónot) wale-knot (wé!.l- 
not). 1627. [rel. obscurely to Norw., Sw. 
valknut, Da. valknude double knot, secure 
knot.] A secure knot made on the end of a. 


rope by unlaying and intertwining the 
strands. 

Walloon (wülü-n), sb. and d. 1: - Fr. 
Wallon — med. L. Wallo, -dn-, f, Gmc. 
*walxaz foreign. Cf. WELSH, -00N.] A. sb. 
1. A man or woman of the race, of Gaulish 


origin and speaking a French dialect, which 
forms the chief portion of the population of 
the south-eastern provin: of Belgium 1567. 
2. The language or dialect of the Walloons 
1642. B. adj. Pertaining to the Walloons 
1530. 

Wallop (wo-lop), sb. ME. E- ONFr. walop, 
var. of (O)Fr. galop, f. the verb; see next.] 
tl. A borse's gallop —1489. 2. dial. (esp. Sc.) 
and collog. A violent, heavy, clumsy, noisy 
movement of the body 1820. b. Used quasi- 
advb. with vbs. of motion to represent the 
noise of such movements 1540. 3. collog, and 
joc. A heavy resounding blow; à whack. 
Also (in boxing slang) the capacity to deliver 
such a blow 1823. 

2. b. Souple Tam Gaed w, ower the stile 1885, 3. 
His opponent. has a prodigious w.“, but no 
great amount of skill 1914. 

Wallop (wo-lop), v. late ME. [- ONFr. 
waloper, var. of (O)Fr. galoper, f. Frankish 
*wala hlaupan, i.e. wala ‘well’, hlaupan run, 
Leap.) fl. intr. To gallop —1721. 2. To boil 
violently and with a noisy bubbling 1579. 3. 
To make violent heavy movements (accom- 
panied by noise); to flounder, plunge. colloq. 
and dial. 1715. 4. To dangle, flap, wobble. 
collog. and dial. 1822, 5. trans. To beat 
soundly, belabour, thrash. collog. 1825. 

3. The gallop of a cow or a cart-horse is a good 
specimen of wallopping 1825. 

Wallow (We. loc), sb. 1591. [f. next.] 1. 
The act of wallowing or rolling in mud or 
filth. Also coner., the filth in which swine 
wallow. b. A mud-hole or dust-hole formed 
by the wallowing of a buffalo, elephant, or 
rhinoceros 1841. 2, ta. A rolling walk or 
gait. DRYDEN. b. The roll or swell of the sea. 
poet. 1868, 

Wallow (wo-lo), v. [OE. walwian :— 
WGme. *walwójan, rel. to wielwan trans. 
roll = Goth. af-, at-, faur|walwjan; f. Gme. 
*walw- *welw- :- IE. *wolw- *welw-, repr. bY 
L. volvere roll.) I. infr. 1. Of a person or 
animal: To roll about, toss or tumble from 
side to side, while lying down or stretched 
out. Now rare exo. asin 2. b. To move about 
heavily or clumsily; to go along with & 
roling or floundering gait 1570. 2. To roll 
about, or lie prostrate and relaxed in or 
upon some liquid, viscous, or yielding sub- 
stance (e.g. mire, water, sand). Often im- 
plying sensual enjoyment or indifference to 
defilement. OE. 3. Of a ship: To roll from 
side to side ME. 4. Of the sea, waves: To 
roll, surge. Of wind: To blow gustily. Of a 
liquid, smoke, ete.: To spout, gush; to surge 
up. late ME. 

1. b. Toads. shrugged and wallowed up from 
their torpid beds 1845. 2. Part huge of bulk 
Wallowing unweildie, enormous in thir Gate 
Tempest the Ocean Miur. fig. The godly, -shal 
not w. in their sinnes Ecclus. 23:12. I M 
lowed in sloth and voluptuous ease DE FOE. 1 
man that wallows in gold and silver WESLEY. 
mean to w. in strawberries and cream 1887. 

TIL trans. I. To cause (a rounded object) to 
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roll on the ground; to trundle —1662. 2. To 
cause (a person or animal) to roll or toss 
about; to cause to lie prostrate or immersed 
(in something) —1073. 

2. Gird thee with sackeloth, and wallowe thy 
selfe in ashes Jer. 6:26, Hence Wa-llower, a 
person or animal that wallows; Mech. a trundle, 
Jantern-wheel. n 

Wa-ll-pa:per. 1858. Paper, freq. printed 
in ornamental designs, used for covering the 
interior walls of buildings. 

Wallsend (wü-lzend, wQ:lze-nd). 1827. The 
name of a town in Northumberland, used 
attrib. (and ellipl. as sb. ), orig. as the designa- 
tion of coal from a local seam, subseq. as the 
trade namo for coal of a certain quality. 

Wallwort (wü-Iwrat). [OE. wealhwyrt, f. 
wealh foreigner + wyrt Wort.) The capri- 
foliaceous plant Sambucus ebulus, also called 
Dwarf Elder, Danewort, Danes’ Blood, ete. 
It has a nauseous taste and an offensive 
odour, and was formerly valued as a styptic, 

Walnut (w6-lnvt). [Late OE. walh-hnutu, 
corresp. to MLG. wallnut (whence (M)HG. 
Walnuss), MDu. walnole (Du. walnoot), ON. 
walhnot :- Gmc. formation, prob. orig. of the 
LDu. area, on *waxlaz foreign and *xnul- 
Nur.] 1. The nut of the common walnut- 
tree, Juglans regia, consisting of a two-lobed 
seed (the edible kernel) enclosed in a sphe- 
roidal shell covered with a green fleshy husk. 
2, The nut-bearing tree Juglans regia. Also 
applied to other species of Juglans and 
related gene 1600, In U.S, = SHAGBARK 2. 
b. With defining adj. Common W., Juglans 
regia, called in the U.S, English W. Black 
W., the American species, Juglans nigra. 
Grey or White W.: see BUTTERNUT 1. 1754. 
3. The wood of the walnut-tree 1585. 

1, In after-dinner talk, Across the walnuts and 
the wine TENNYSON. Oil of walnuts, the essential 
oil expressed from the kernels of walnuts, 3. 
Dust-proof cases of solid w. shaped in the best 
style of the art 1868. 
attrib. and Comb.: w.-brown, the brown colour 
produced by the application of w.-juice to the 
skin; -juice, the juice expressed from the green 
husk of the w., used as a brown stain for the skin; 
-tree, the tree that bears walnuts (Prov. A 
woman, asse, and walnut-tree, the more you beat 


the better be 1639). 

Walnut-shell. 1523. 1. The hard shell 
enclosing the seed of the walnut; either of the 
boat-shaped halves of this. 2. transf. Applied 
to a boat, as a hyperbolical expression for ex- 
treme lightness and fragility 1614. 

Walrus (w9-Irds). 1655. [prob. — Du. 
walrus, ros, alt., after walvisch ‘whale-fish’, 
by inversion of the elements of such forms 
as OE. horshwel, ON. hrosshvalr (‘horse- 
whale’), but the mutual relations are ob- 
Scure.] The sea-horse, or morse (Trichechus 
rosmarus), à carnivorous pinniped marine 
mammal allied to the Phocide (seals) and 
Otariide (sea-lions), and chiefly distinguished 
by two tusks (exserted upper canine teeth), 
Tt. inhabits the Arctic seas. 

attrib. and Comb., as w.-beef, -hide, -ivory. 

TWalt, a. 1539. [OE. *weall, tound only in 


unwealt steady; cogn. w. WALLOW. Cf. walt, 
walter vbs. (dial), to roll, overturn, etc.] 
Naut. Ot a ship: Unsteady —1769. So Walty 
(wo-lti) a. 1702. 

Waltonian (woltó"niin), a. and sb. 1830. 
It. name of Izaac Walton, author of The Com- 
Pleat Angler (1653); see -IAN.] A. adj. Of or 
Pertaining to Izaac Walton. B. sb. A disciple 
of Walton, an angler 1832. 

Waltz (wels, twülts), sb. 1781. L G. 
Weer. f. walzen to roll, revolve, waltz.] 1. A 
tan performed to music in triple time by 
i ples who swing round and round in the 
Er direction with smooth and even steps, 

ACTI on as they gyrate. 2. A piece of music 

1 Aypompany this dance 1816. 

e name of a riotous and indecent 
1837. nce 1825, 2. The band..played a w. 


ow alta (vols, twolts), v. 1794. It. prec 
Ange ay — G. walzen: see prec.] intr. To 
pra A a waltz. Also, to be addicted to or 
1855 ised in the waltz. b. quasi-trans.: To 
18 5 eon oneself) as in a waltz 1853. 
round th ith a fair wind she waltzed beautifully 
Waltzed me gost 1900. b. He seized me and 
Hence w. e around the little dining-room 1883. 
a-Itzing, vbl. sb. and ppl. u.; waltzing- 
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mouse = WALTZER (b). Waltzer, (a) one who 
dances waltzes; (b) one of a breed of domesticated 
mice which haye the habit of spinning round 
rapidly. 

Waly (wüli, werli), int. Sc. and north. 
1724. [perh. cognate with Wor, WELLAWAY.] 
An exclamation of sorrow. 

Bc w. up the bank, And w., w. down the brae 


Wamara (wămā-ră). 1840. [Native name.] 
The brown ebony of British Guiana. 

Wambais. Obs. exc. Hist. 1761. [- OFr. 
wambais; see GAMBESON.] — GAMBESON. 

Wamble (wo-mb'l we-mb’l), sb. Now 
collog. or dial. 1603. [f. next.] 1. A rolling or 
uneasiness in the stomach; a feeling of 
nausea. 2. An unsteady movement (of a 
person or thing); a roll of the body; a rolling 
or staggering gait 1825. 

Wamble (wo-mb'l, weemb'l), v. Now dial. 
late ME. [In branch I perh. corresp. to Da. 
vamle feel nausea, f. Gme. root *wem-, 
wam- (cf. L. vomere, Gr. éueiv); with branch 
II cf. Norw. vamla, vamra stagger, etc.) 
I. intr. ta. To be qualmish, feel nausea —1500. 
b. Of the stomach or its contents: To be felt 
to roll about (in nausea) 1518. 
fig. The pains o' love'll work and wommle in the 
inside of ye like a knot o’ adders! 1898. 

II. 1. To turn and twist the body about, roll 
or wriggle about, roll over and over. late ME. 
2. To roll about in walking; to go with an un- 
steady gait 1611. b. Of things: To move un- 
steadily, stagger, reel 1589. 

2. b. His feet wambling one over the other like 
those of a mummer's bear 1896. Hence Wa:m- 
bling vbl. sb. and ppl. a., -ly adv. Wa'mbly a. 
affected with nausea; shaky, tottering, unsteady. 

Wame (wem). Sc. and north. late ME. 
[Northern form of WOoMB.] 1. The belly, ab- 
domen. b. The womb, uterus. late ME. 12. 
In the 17th c. the word seems to have been 
adopted (in the forms wem(b, weamb) in 
southern use as a joc. substitute for ‘belly’ 
1764. 

1. transf. In a wreath o' snaw, or in the W. o^ a 
wave, what signifies how the auld gaberlunzie 
dies? Scorr. 2. If not their Purse, their Wems 
they fill 1691, Hence Wa:meful = BELLY-FUL. 

Wampee (wompi-). 1830. [— Chinese 
hwang-pt ‘yellow skin'.] The fruit of an 
Asiatic tree Clausena wampi, also, the tree 
itself. 

Wampum (wo-mpim). 1636. [Shortening 
of next, falsely analysed as wampam + peag.] 
1. Cylindrical beads made from the ends of 
shells rubbed down, polished, and threaded 
on strings; used among N. Amer. Indians as 
currency, for ornament, and (as a substitute 
for writing) for mnemonic and symbolic pur- 
poses, according to the arrangement of the 
beads. 2. Short for w.-snake. 

1. transf. He arrayed himself in the w. and war- 
paint proper for such ei ments as manufac- 
tured by Nr. Poole, of Saville Row 1890. 8 

Comb.: w. snake, a colubrid snake, Farancia 
abacura of the southern U.S. 

Wampumpeag (wo-mpimpig). Now rare. 
1631, [Adopted from the northerly dials. of 
the Algonquin language, f. wap white (cf. 
Warm) + umpe string + pl. suffix -ag.] 
= prec. 

Wamus (wæ-mvs). U.S. 1805. [- Du. 
wammes, contracted f. wambuis - OFr. wam- 
bois WAMBAIS, GAMBESON.] In southern and 
western U.S., a warm knitted jacket resem- 
bling a cardigan. 

Wan (won), a. [OE. wann dark, gloomy, 
black; of unknown origin.] t1. Lacking light, 
or lustre; dark-hued, gloomy, dark —1591. 
b. esp. in conventional application in poetry 
to the sea (waves, etc.) or other waters. (In 
recent use, prob. always with some ref. to 
sense 3.) OE. 12. Of an unwholesome colour; 
livid, leaden-hued: applied esp. to wounds, 
corpses, etc. —1655. 3. Pallid, faded, sickly; 
unusually or unhealthily pale ME. b. 
Applied to the (light of) heavenly bodies, 
etc.: Faint, sickly, partially obscured 1601. 
4. absol. (quasi-sb.) Wan hue, wanness. poet. 
1821. 

1. With vysage w. As swarte as tan SKELTON. 
3. As pale and w, as ashes was his looke SPENSER. 
‘A w. smile, a faint or forced smile (as of one sick 
or unhappy). b. The blasted Starrs lookt w. 
Miur. 4. Melissa, tinged with w. from lack of 
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sleep TENNYSON. Hence Wan v. to grow or 
make pale (rare). Wa-n-ly adv., -ness. 

Wan- (won), a prefix expressing privation 
or negation (approximately equivalent to 
UN-! or Mis-), repr. OE. wan-. A similar 
prefix appears in most Germanic langs. 
Most of the surviving words formed with 
this prefix are Sc. and north.; as Wanchancy, 
a, unlucky, dangerous; eerie, uncanny. 
Wan-thriven, a. ill-developed, stunted in 
growth, etc. 

Wand (wond) ME. [- ON. *wandur 
(vondr) = Goth. wandus :- *wanduz (not in 
WGme.), prob. f. *wand- *wend- turn, 
WXVD.] 1. A straight slender stick. Now 
Sc. and dial. b. As a type of slenderness or 
straightness 1508. fe. A light walking-stick, 
cane —1762. d. A stick used as a pointer 
1589. 2. A young shoot, a slender stem of a 
shrub or tree, a sapling. Obs. exc. poet. and 
dial. ME. 3. A young shoot of willow cut to 
be used in basket-making, wattled buildings, 
or the like. Now Sc. and dial. ME. 4. A 
stick or switch for urging on a horse. Obs. 
exc. dial. late ME. 5. A rod or staff borne as 
a sign of office; esp. a tall slender rod of 
white wood, sometimes of ebony or silver, 
carried erect by an officer of the royal house- 
hold or of a court of justice, by a verger or 
beadle, etc. late ME. b. Applied to the 
caduceus of Hermes or Mercury. late ME. 
16. A measuring rod —1829. 7. A magic rod; 
the staff used in enchantments by a fairy or 
a magician. late ME. 8. A fishing-rod. Now 
chiefly Sc. 1565. 

1. Looke you, she is as white as a lilly, and as 
small as a W. SHAKS. 2. The stem bends like a 
hazel w. 1919. 4. Fodder, a w., and burdens are 
for the asse Ecelus. 33:24. 7. If a good fairy had 
built the house for me with a wave of her w. 
DICKENS. 

Comb.: w.-bearer, one who carries a w. in a pro- 
cession, etc., as a sign of office; spec. as a title of 
certain honorary lay officials of St Paul's Cathe- 
dral, London. Hence Wa-ndsman, an official 
who carries a verger of a cathedral. 

Wander (wo:ndoi) v. [OE. wandrian = 
OFris. wondria, MLG., MDu. wanderen 
WGmc. *wandrdjan, f. *wand- *wend- WEND; 
see -ER*.] I. intr. 1. Of persons, etc.: To move 
hither and thither without fixed course or 
certain aim; to go idly or restlessly about. 
Also with adv., as about, up and down. b. 
quasi-trans. with cognate obj. poet. ME. c. 
To go or take one’s way casually or without 
predetermined route; to go to a place by a 
devious and leisurely course. Also with 
forth, out. 1596. 2. Of an inanimate thing: 
To travel, move, or be carried about in an 
uncertain course; to stray OE. b. Of 
rumours, etc.: To be in circulation 1547. c. 
Of the eyes: To turn this way and that; to 
rove. Hence, of the vision: To pass (idly or 
restlessly) from one point to another. 1574. d. 
Of the mind, thoughts, desires, etc.: To move 
(hither and thither) uncontrolled. late ME. 
e. Of rivers, roads, etc.: To pursue a devious 
or winding course; to meander 1742. 3. To 
deviate from a given path, or determined 
course; to stray from one's home or company, 
or from protection or control 1500. b. fig. or 
in fig. context: Of persons (also of thoughts, 
desires, etc. personified): To turn aside from. 
a purpose, from a determined course of 
conduct, or train of thought; to pass out of 
the control of reason or conscience; to fall 
into error (moral or intellectual, etc. OE. 
4. To be unsettled, or incoherent, in mind, 
purpose, etc. Hence, later, to be temporarily 
disordered in mind; to be delirious; to 
ramble, rave. late ME. 

1. With Caine go w. throi 
SHAKS. Multitudes wandering about they knew 
not whither, in quest they knew not of what 
JOHNSON. fig. Not in Fancy's maze he wander'd 
long, But stoop'd to Truth Porz. 2. In some, the 
gout wanders through the whole body 1764. b. 
"There was no evidence..: but strange whispers 
wandered about the camp MACAULAY. c. Their 
eyes wandered over the glorious scene 1794. d. 
Thoughts that w. through Eternity MiLT. 3. If 
the Moone should w. from her beaten way 
HOOKER. b. Madam, you w. from the goode We 
ayme at SHAKS. 4. They said he was wandering 
in his head yesterday DICKENS. 

II. trans. 1. To roam over, in, through (a 
place). Now only poet. 1573. 2. To cause to 


the shade of night 
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wander, lead astray; also fig. to confuse in 
mind, bewilder. Chiefly collog. or joc. 1897. 

1. She wandred many a wood, and measurd 
many a vale SPENSER. Hence Wander sb. an 
act of wandering. Wa:ndered ppl. a. that has 
wandered; astray; bewildered. late ME. 

Wanderer (wo-ndoroi). 1440. [f. prec. + 
ARI. ] 1. A person or thing that is wandering, 
or that has long wandered. b. as tr. L. 
planeta or Gr. mAavirns: A wandering star, 
planet 1614. c. Hist. One of the Covenanters 
who left their homes to follow their dis- 
possessed ministers in 1669. 1724. 2. Zool. 
As tr. various mod.L. terms of classification; 
a bird of the group Vagaioresin Macgillivray's 
system; one of the wandering spiders 
(Vacabunde) 1837. 

Wandering (wernderip), vbl. sb. ME. If. 
as prec. + Ndl.] 1. Travelling from place 
to place or from country to country without 
settled route or destination; roaming. late 
ME. b. Of inanimate things: Devious move- 
ment from place to place 1827. c. Of the 
eyes: Irregular turning this way and that 
1818. d. Of the mind, thoughts, etc.: Aim- 
less passing from object to object ME. 2. 
Deviation from the right or intended path 
or direction, straying, aberration 1711. 3. 
Disordered action of the mind due to illness; 
delirium; in pl., delirious fancies, esp. as 
expressed in speech 1837. 

Wandering (wo-ndorin), ppl. a. OE. 
If. as prec, + -ING*.] 1. That moves from 
place to place or from country to country 
without readily apparent purpose; roving; 
vagrant. b. Of primitive peoples, etc.: 
Nomadic, migratory. Frequently tr. scien- 
tifle L. errans, vagus, etc. late ME. 2. Of 
things: Travelling (or carried) along in an 
uncertain or frequently changing direction 
1590. b. Of the mind, thoughts, etc.: Not 
directed by reason or fixed purpose; random ; 
wanton 1450. c. Of the eyes: Roving, restless 
1578. d. Of the moon or stars (esp. tr. L. 
planeta, or Gr. mAavijrns): Not fixed, having a 
Separate individual motion 1526. e. Of 
plants: Trailing; sending out long tendrils 
or runners 1590. f. W. fire or light, will-o’-the- 
wisp 1666. $. Phys. and Path. Of diseases, 
pains, etc.: Moving from one part of the 
body to another (without clearly ascertained 
cause) Also (in recent use) W. cells: 
amoeboid cells. 1585. h. Of roads, rivers, etc.: 
Winding, meandering. Also transf. (Phys.) 
as the distinctive epithet of a particular pair 
of nerves (after mod. L. nervi vagi). 1667. 3. 
Deviating from the proper or determined 
course; fig. disloyal 1600. 4. Characterized 
by wandering 1582. 

1. To sie that thair be no w. persones efter the 
hour of ten 1607. The W. Jew, a legendary per- 
sonage who (according to a popular belief first 
mentioned in the 13th c.), for having insulted 
Our Lord on his way to the Cross, was condemned 
to wander over the earth without rest until the 
Day of Judgement. 2. O cuckoo, shall I call thee 
Bird, Or but à w. Voice? Wonpsw. e. W. Jew, 
Sailor(s, Jenny, Willie, popular names of certain 
plants. f. fig. How often, This chance of noble 
deeds will come and go Unchallenged, while ye 
follow w. fires Lost in the quagmire! TENNYSON. 
Hence Wa:ndering-ly udv., -ness. 

Wanderlust (va-ndorlust, wQ-ndoalpst). 
1902. [G.] Eager desire or fondness for 
wandering or travelling. 

Wanderoo (wondori-). 1081. [- Sinhalese 
wanderu monkey.] A name properly belong- 
ing to the langur monkeys (genus Semnopi- 
thecus), inhabiting Ceylon, but until recently 
almost always misapplied, after Buffon, to 
the Lion-tailed Macaque of Malabar. 

Wa-nder-year. 1895. [f. WANDER v., after 
G. wanderjahr a year spent in travel for the 
purpose of perfecting one’s skill and know- 
ledge after the completion of apprenticeship.] 
A year of wandering or travel (usu. with 
more or less direct ref. to German usage). 

Wandoo (wonda-) 1884. [Native Aus- 
tralian.] The White Gum-tree (Eucalyptus 
redunca) of Western Australia. 

Wane (wein), sb.! [OE. wana, wan want, 
lack; cf. Du. wan leakage, etc., Goth. 
wan lack.] 1. Decrease in size. -late ME. 
2. The waning or gradual decrease of the 

visible illuminated area on the moon. Now 
rare exc. in phrases on, upon the w., in (the, 
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her, ils) w. 1548. b. The period characterized 
by the waning of the moon, esp. regarded as 
& favourable, or unfavourable, time for 
various (usu. agricultural) operations 1563. 
3. Gradual decrease or decline in splendour, 
power, importance, or the like, esp. as follow- 
ing on the culmination of a process of gradual 
increase; the declining period (of a person's 
life, an institution, etc.). late ME. 

2. b. In Suffolk it is considered unlucky to kill a 
pig in the w. of the moon 1866. 3. The day was 
in its w., and still..she slept on DICKENS. It is 
gote possible that his power may be on the w. 
1885. 


Wane (wem), sb. 1662 [- LDu. wan-, G. 
wahn- in wahnholz, wahnkante; see WAN-.] 
The bevelled edge left on a plank (by reason of 
one face being narrower than the other), or 
the imperfect angles of a rough-hewn log (the 
section of which is thus octagonal) Hence 
Waney (wet. ni) a. [cf. G. wahnig]. 

Wane (wé'n), v. [OE. wanian lessen (intr. 
and trans.) = OFris. wonia, OS. wanon, 
OHG. wanón, wanén, ON. vana, Goth. 
*wanan (cf. wanains loss) - Gmc. *wanójan 
*wan&jan, f. *wana- lacking, f. IE. *wd-, 
repr. also by L. vdnus vain.) 1. intr. To 
decrease in size or extent; to dwindle. Now 
rare. tb. To grow less in quantity or volume. 
Of the sea, water: To subside, ebb. —1815. 
2. Of the moon: To undergo the periodical 
decrease in the extent of its visible illumi- 
nated portion, characteristic of the second 
half of the lunation OE. 3. Of light, luminous 
objects, colour, etc.: To decrease in brilliance 
or splendour; to become faint or dim OE. 4. 
Of a person, etc.: To decline in power, im- 
portance, prosperity, or renown OE. 5. Of 
qualities, activities, feelings, etc.: To become 
gradually less in degree, to decline in in- 
tensity ME. 6. Of a period of time: To draw 
to its close (usu. with some notion of sense 
3 or 5) 1590. 

2. But oh, methinkes, how slow This old Moon 
wanes SHAKS. 3. The light waned without, it 
grew dusk DICKENS. 4. Plato..had seen the 
Athenian empire. wax and w. JOWETT. 

Wangle (we-ng'), v. slang and colloq. 
1888. [perh. based on WaGGLE and dial. 
wankle unsteady, unconstant, precarious, 
under the infl. of a vague sense of phonetic 
symbolism.] trans. To accomplish (some- 
thing) in an irregular way by scheming or 
contrivance; to bring about or obtain by 
indirect or insidious means; to manipulate, 
‘fake’ (an account, report, prices, etc.); also, 
to influence or induce (a person) to do some- 
thing. Also intr. Hence Wa-ngle sb. 

Wangun (we-ngin). U.S. 1848. [Short- 
ened f. Montagnais Indian atawangan, f. 
atawan buy or sell.] A receptacle for small 
supplies or a reserve stock; esp., a boat or 
chest containing outfit supplies for a lumber 
camp; also, stores. 

Wa'nhope. Obs. exc. arch. ME. If. WAN- 
+ HOPE sb.!] Hopelessness, despair. 

Waning (wé'-nin), vbl. sb. OE. If. WANE 
v. + -ING',] 1. Decrease or diminution in 
magnitude, importance, etc. 2. Of the moon; 
Periodical decrease in apparent size; the 
half of the lunar month in which this takes 
Place OE. 13, Decline (of life); concluding 
part (of a period) 1594. 

Warning, ppl. a. OE. If. WANE v. + 
-ING*.] That wanes or is on the wane. 1. Of 
the moon. 2. Decreasing or declining in 
power, importance, etc. 1596. 3. Of light, or 
a luminary: Declining in lustre 1700. b. Of 
the day: Drawing to a close 1767. 4. Becom- 
ing scanty, running short. Now rare. 1632. 

2. Tam. Shr. Induct. ii. 65. 

Wanion, wannion (wo-nyon). Obs. exc. 
arch. 1549. [An altered form of obs. waniand 
waning (moon), used in phr. in the (wild) 
waniand in an unlucky hour, (hence) with a 
vengeance.] a. In a w., later with a (wild) w.: 
with a plague, with a vengeance. b. 4 (wild) 
w. on, a w. to: May a curse or plague light on 
(a person. ete.)! 1570. 

a. Come away, or Ile fetch’th with a w. SHAKS. 
b. Il teach you to take place of Tradesmens 
Wives with a wannion to you DRYDEN. 

Want (wont), sb. ME. [- ON. vant, n. of 
vanr adj. (= OE. wana, ME. wane) lacking, 
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missing, also quasi-sb. In later Eng. usage 
often directly f. WANT v.] 1. Deficiency, 
shortage, lack (of something desirable or 
necessary). 2. The state of lacking the 
necessaries of life; penury. Also, the condi- 
tion of lacking food; starvation. ME. tb, 
Straits, cireumstances of want, hardship, etc, 
—1731. 13. The fact that a person (rarely a 
thing) is not present; absence —1831. 4. A 
condition marked by the lack of some neces- 
sary thing; need; also, an instance of this; 
hence quasi-concr., something needed or 
desired. Freq. pl. 1578. 

1. Three votes of w. of confidence 1859. For 
(occas, by, from, in, through) w. of, because of the 
absence or deficiency of; Many, for W. of Wit, 
shall sell their Freehold for Tobacco-pipes and 
red Petticoats 1608. 2. T'o come to w., to be re- 
duced to penury. Prov. Wilful waste makes woeful 
w. 4. I would..Supplie your present wants 
SHAKS. Still by the pillow of the unconscious 
sufferer, still anticipating his every w. DICKENS, 
Phr. A (long-)felt w.: something of which the 
want has (long) been felt. Im w. of, in need of; 
not having, or having in insufficient measure. In 
no w. of, having abundantly, Provb. phr. Then 
W. must be your master, used in refusing a demand 
expressed by ‘I want —'. Hence Wa'ntless 


a. 

Want (wont) v. ME. [- ON. vanía be 
lacking, lack: cf. prec. and WANE v.] 1. 
inir. To be lacking or missing; not to be 
forthcoming; to be deflcient in quantity or 
degree. Now rare arch. tb. To be lacking to 
complete a certain total or achieve a result. 
Const. of or with neg. clause. 1768. 2. trans. 
To lack; to be destitute of or deficient in. 
Now rare, exc. with obj. a desirable quality or 
attribute. ME. b. To come short by (so 
much) of completing a certain total or attain- 
ing a certain result. Now chiefly impers. in 
telling the time of day. late ME. tc. To be 
deprived of, to lose 1724. d. Wanting (pres. 
pple.): deprived of, without; lacking, less, 
minus. Obs. exc. Sc. 1536, e. To go or do 
without. Obs. exc. dial. 1562. 3. intr. ta. To 
be in want of something implied by the con- 
text, or of the necessaries of life —1084. b. 
To w. for (chiefly in neg. context € 
from the want of; to be ill-provided with; in 
later use also, to be lacking in (some quality). 
To w. for nothing, to have no lack of any of 
the necessaries or comforts of life. 1607. 4. 
trans. To suffer the want of; to need, require; 
to stand in need of (something salutary, but 
often not desired) 1470. b. With vbl. sb. or 
inf. (esp. pass.) as obj. (now chiefly colloq.). 
It wanis doing (dial. to be done), it needs 
doing, should be done. 1563. 5. To desire, 
wish for 1706. b. To desire, with accusative 
and inf. Also U.S., with clause as object. 
1845. c. To wish to see or speak to (a person); 
to desire the presence or assistance of (for à 
specified purpose). Freq. pass. 1700. d. 
Wanted (pa. pple. olloq. or joe. ellipsis for 
wanted by the police. 1812. 

1. In France there neuer wanted discontented 
Persons, who would joyn with his Forces 1648, 
2. Some hae meat, and canna eat, And some wal 
eat that w. it BURNS. b. ‘Wants a few minutes 
of five o'clock, sir’ DICKENS. It only wants five 
minutes to dinner TROLLOPE. d. What a wearle 
way From Rauenspurgh to Cottshold will be 
found.., wanting your companie SHAKS. e. 
worthless old play-fellow of mine, whose company 
I would rather w. than have Scorr. 4. Man wants 
but little here below, Nor wants that little long 
GOLDSM. b. ‘Your hair wants cutting’, said the 
Hatter L. CARROLL. 5. What does he w. with (dial, 
and U.S. of) (a certain person or thing)? =, Wha 
is his object in dealing with (the person)?, why 
Should he care to possess (the thing)? Hence 
Wanted ppl. a., esp. of a person, sought for by 
the police (also absol. as sb.). Wa-nter, one who 
is deficient in something; one who is in need or 
desirous of something; (dial.) one who seeks ^ 
husband or wife. 

Wanting (wo-ntin), pres. pple. and ppl. d. 
ME. If. prec.+ Nds.] A. pres. pple. (only 
predic). 1. That is absent or lacking; not 
forthcoming, not supplied or provided. 12. 
Needful, requisite 1802. 3. That lacks, or is 
without something. Usu. const. tof, in. 1592. 
4. Mentally defective, weak-minded (dial) 
1877. 

1. Were our Teares w. to this Funerall SHAKS. To 
be w. to: to fail to help or satisfy; to prove un, 
equal to. To be w. to oneself, to fail to do justice te 
oneself (arch.). 3. Thou art weighed in the bal- 
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ances, and art found w. Dan. 5:27. England is 
not w. in a Learned Nobility DRYDEN. 

B. ppl. a. (in attrib. use). I. Absent, lacking, 
missing 1573. 12. Deficient, lacking; esp. 
lacking in money or necessaries of life; needy 
1616. 

Wanton (wo-nten), a. and sb. IME. wan- 
towen, f. WAN- + towen, OE. togen, pa. pple. 
of téon discipline, train: see TEE v. ] A. adj. 
+1. Undisciplined, ungoverned; unmanage- 
able, rebellious —1697. b. Said of boys, with 
mixture of sense 4; often (after Shakespeare) 
with ref. to childish cruelty 1605. 2. Lasci- 
vious, unchaste, lewd. late ME. 3. (Chiefly 
poel.) of young animals: Frisky, frolicsome. 
Of moving objects, viewed as if endowed 
with life: Sportive, impelled by caprice or 
fancy, unrestrained. 1505. t4. ‘Spoiled’, 
petulant (of children); hence self-indulgent, 
luxurious -1835. tb. Said of money or 
wealth, as tempting to extravagance or 
luxury 1770. 15. Insolent in triumph or 
prosperity; merciless —1764. b. Of cruelty, 
injury, etc.: Unprovoked and reckless of jus- 
tice or compassion; arbitrary, gratuitous 
1651. 6. Profuse in growth, luxuriant, rank 
(poet.) 1590. 17. Of speech, etc.: Unre- 
strained, extravagant, impetuous —1759. 

1. b. Lear IV. i. 38. 5. b. W. and superfluous in- 
sults JOHNSON. Protecting beasts against the w. 
cruelty of men MACAULAY. 6. Mids. N. II. i. 99. 
Where w. Ivy twines POPE. 7. How does your 
Tongue grow w. in her Praise! ADDISON, 

B. sb. 11. A person, esp. a child, spoiled by 
over-indulgence and excessive leniency —1050. 
+2. A sportive or roguish person, child, ani- 
mal, etc. —1812. 3. A lascivious or lewd 
person 1540. 

Phr. To play the w.: to dally, trifle; tto behave 
lewdly or lasciviously. Hence Wa-ntonize v. 
intr. arch, to play the w. 

Wanton (wo-nton), v. 1582. [f. prec.] 1. 
intr. To sport amorously 1588. b. To play 
sportively, heedlessly, or idly, to gambol 
1582. c. To go idly or heedlessly up and 
down, over, ihrough, etc. 1682. 2. To run into 
excesses or extravagances of conduct, 
language, thought, etc. 1631. b. transf. Of a 
garden, plant: To flourish profusely or 
extravagantly 1800. 3. To deal carelessly or 
wastefully (with property, etc.). Also trans. 
990 5 away, to dissipate (life, time, resources). 

46. 

l. b. Dancing Leaves, that wanton'd in the 
Wind DRYDEN. 2. Wantoning on venison and 
champagne KINGSLEY. fig. A Wilderness of 
A for Nature here Wantoned as in her prime 


Wantonly (we-ntenli), adv. late ME. If. 
WANTON a. + -Ly*.] a. Lewdly, lasciviously. 
b. Sportively, lightheartedly. c. Recklessly, 
unadvisedly; without regard for conse- 
quences; wilfully, 

Wantonness (wo-ntonnés). ME. If. WAN- 
TON a, + -NESS.] 1, The quality of being 
wanton. 2. An instance of wantonness; a 
caprice, whim 1630. 13. As the name of an 
allegorical personage in a morality play; also 
transf. 1506. 

Wa.nt-wit. 1448. [f. WANT v. + WIT sb.) 
One who lacks wit or sense. 

Wanze (wonz) v. Obs. or dial. [OE. 
wansian, f. wane wanting.] trans. and intr. 
To diminish; to decrease; to waste. 

Wap (wop), sb. Obs. exc. dial. late ME. 
[Belongs to next.] 1. A blow, knock, thump. 
2. Sc. A sudden storm 1818. 3. A shake, flap; 
a sweeping or tossing movement 1663. 

Wap (wo), v. Now dial. late ME. [Origin 
obse.; cf. Swap v. and WHOP v.] 1. trans. 
To throw quickly or with violence. 2. intr. 
M strike, knock upon; to strike through. late 


lWapacut (wo:pákpt). 1785. [Amer. In- 
115 A large white spotted owl, believed to 
e the snowy owl, Nyctea scandiaca. 
oWapentake (wo-p-, wee-p’nté'k). [Late 
E. w&pen(je)tzc — ON. vapnatak, f. vapna, 
Pun Dl of vápn WEAPON + tak act of 
‘aking, f. taka TAKE v. The evolution of the 
ng. sense from that of the ON. word, ‘vote 
18 consent expressed by waving or brandish- 
ng Weapons’, can only be conjectured.] A 
subdivision of certain English shires, corres- 
Ponding to the ‘hundred’ of other counties. 
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b. The judicial court of such a subdivision. 
late ME. 

The shires which have divisions so termed are 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Notts, Lincolnshire, 
Northamptonshire, and Leicestershire, all of 
TE have a large Danish element in the popula- 

Wapiti (wo-piti) 1817. [- Cree wapitik 
(Shawnee wahpetee) lit. ‘white deer'.] The 
North Amer. stag or elk, Cervus canadensis. 
Also attrib., w. deer, stag. 

Wappato(o (wo-püáto, ud). U.S. 1807. 
- Chinook Jargon wappatoo - Cree wapatowa 
‘white mushroom'.] The tubers of the plant 
Sagittaria variabilis, used for food by Indians. 

Wappens(chaw (wz-p'nfó). Also wea- 
pon-. Sc. 1503. f. wapen WEAPON + schau 
Suow sb.; prob. orig. a shortening of next.] 
1. Hist. = next. 2. A volunteer rifle-meeting 
1868. b. S. Africa. Used to render Du. 
wapenschouwing, applied by the Boers to a 
rifle-shooting competition 1899. 

Wappens(chawing (we-p'nfóip) Also 
weapon-. Sc. Hist. 1624. [f. wapen WEAPON 
+ schawing SHOWING vbl. sb.; = Du. wapen- 
schouwing.) A periodical muster or review of 
the men under arms within a particular lord- 
ship or district. 

War (wu), sb. [Late OE. werre — AFT., 
ONFr. werre, var. of (O)Fr. guerre: Frankish 
(or WGmo.) werra, rel. to OHG. werra con- 
fusion, discord, strife, OS., OHG. werran 
bring into confusion (G. wirren confuse, per- 
plex); f. base repr. by WORSE a.] 1. Hostile 
contention by means of armed forces, carried 
on between nations, states, or rulers, or 
between parties in the same nation or state; 
the employment of armed forces against a 
foreign power or against an opposing party 
in the state. Formerly freq. pl. in sing. sense. 
b. transf. and fig. Applied poet. or rhet. to any 
kind of active hostility or contention be- 
tween living beings, or of conflict between 
opposing forces or principles ME. 2. A con- 
test between armed forces carried on in a 
campaign or series of campaigns. (Often 
with identifying word or phrase, as in the 
Trojan war, the Wars of the Roses, the Thirty 
Years’ War.) ME. 13. Actual fighting; a 
battle, engagement (chiefly poet.) 1827. 4. 
The kind of operations by which the con- 
tention of armed forces is carried on; fighting 
as a department of activity, as a profession, 
oras an art. ME. 5. concr. Used poet. for: 
fa. Instruments of war, munitions —1713. 
tb. Soldiers in fighting array —1822. 

1. W. to the knife: see KNIFE sb. 1 b. Open w., 
avowed active hostility. Phr. To hare been in the 
wars (colloq.), to show marks of injury or of 
rough usage. At (open) w., twars, 0 in w. 
To go to w., to enter on hostilities. To go to the 
war(s (arch.), to go abroad as a soldier. To make 
w. b. Such railing eloquence and w. of words 
Porz. 2. Holy w., a war waged in a religious 
cause: applied e.g. to the Crusades. Si W. 
[= Gr. lepòs 7éAeuos], in Gr. Hist., the designation 
of two wars waged by the Amphictyonie Council 
against Phocis in punishment of alleged sacrilege. 

attrib, and Comb.: w.-baby, one born during a 
war while the father is on active service; -cor- 
respondent, a journalist engaged by a newspaper 
to send home first-hand descriptions of a cam- 
paign; warcraft, cunning and skill in warfare; 
w.-vessels collectively; -ery, a cry uttered by a 
body of fighters to encourage each other in a 
charge, etc. (also fig.); -dance, a dance performed 
by savage tribes before a warlike excursion or to 
ceiebrate a victory; -dog, a dog trained for use in 
W.; also fig., a fierce warrior; -game = KRIEG- 
SPIEL; -horse, a powerful horse ridden in w. by 
a knight or trooper; also, a veteran soldier or 
politician; -kettle, among North Amer. Indians, 
a kettle which was set on the fire as part of the 
ceremony of inaugurating a w.; -lord, a military 
commander; often used to render Kriegsherr as a 
title of the German Emperors; -man, a fighting- 
man, warrior (now rare); -monger, fa) a 
mercenary soldier; (b) one who seeks to bring 
about w.; -note, a musical summons to w.; 
-paint, among North Amer. Indians, paint 
applied to the face and body before going into 
battle; collog., one’s best clothes and finery; w- 
savings certificate: see SAVINGS; -song, a song 
inciting to w., or celebrating martial deeds; 
-worn a. wasted, etc. by w. 

War, waur (war, wor), a. and adv. Sc. and 
north. ME. [- ON. verre adj., verr ady.; see 
WORSE d. and adv.) = WORSE a. and adv. 
Hence War v.“ trans. to worst; to surpass. 
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War (wo, v. ME. If. WARsb.!, partly after 
OFr. werreier WARRAY v.] 1. intr. To make 
orcarry on war; to fight. Now only literary. 
b. To serve as a soldier 1535. 2. fig. Of per- 
sons: To contend, fight with immaterial 
weapons. Of things, forces, etc.: To be in 
strong opposition. ME. 

2. Carnal desires which warre against the soule 
BIBLE (Rheims) 1 Pet. 2:11. So Wa:rrer, tone 
who engages in warfare 1482; one who wars or 


contends (against something) 1836. Warring 
vbl. sb. 
Waratah (wọ-rătā). 1793. [Native Aus- 


tralian name.] 1. Any Australian shrub of 
the genus T'elopea, esp. T. speciosissima and 
T. oreades, which bear crimson or scarlet 
flowers in terminal clusters; also, the flower. 
2 In full w. camellia: a variety of the camellia 
1824, 

Warble (w6-ab’l), sb. late ME. I- ONFr. 
(esp. Picard) werble, f. werbler; see WARBLE 
v.!] orig. A tune or melody performed on an 
instrument or sung; subseq. (influenced by 
WARBLE v.), the action or an act of warbling; 
gentle and melodious singing, esp. of birds. 
b. Manner of warbling 1547. c. collect. The 
united sound of bird-songs 1776. 

Warble (wü-ab'], sb.* 1585. [Origin obsc. 
Cf. WARNEL.] 1. Usually pl. A small hard 
tumour, caused by the pressure of the saddle 
on a horse's back 1607. 2. A small tumour or 
swelling on the back of cattle, deer, etc., 
produced by the larva of a gad-fly 1585. 3. 
In full v.-/fy: The gadfly or its larva which 
produces ‘warbles’ 1808. Hence Wa:rbled 
a. of hides: injured by warbles. 

Warble (w6-ab’l), v.! 1530. [- ONFr. (esp. 
Picard) werbler, werbloier trill, sing (of 
birds) - Frankish hwirbilén whirl, trill; cf. 
OHG. wirbil whirlwind (G. wirbel).] 1. intr. 
To modulate the voice in singing; to sing 
with trills and quavers. In later use (in- 
fluenced by sense 3), to sing softly and 
sweetly, in a birdlike manner. b. poet. Of a 
small stream: To make melody as it flows 
1579. 2. trans. To sing with quavering trills 
and runs, to carol 1576, b. To express or 
celebrate in song or verse 1591. 3. intr. Of 
birds: To sing clearly and sweetly 1606. 

2. The Sky-lark warbles high His trembling 
thrilling ecstasy GRAY. b. You..w. out your 
quus with uncommon elegance JOHNSON. Hence 

'a'rbling vbl. sb. soft and melodious singing. 
Wa-rbling ppl. d. that warbles; occas. in specific 
names of birds, as the Warbling Flycatcher, 
Vireo gilvus. 

Warble (w6-ab'l), v. 1486. [Origin obsc.] 
Falconry. (trans.) To cross (the wings) to- 
gether over the back after 'rousing' and 
‘mantling’. 

Warbler (wü-iblor. 1611. f. WARBLE 
v. + -ER'.] 1. One who warbles or sings; a 
singer, songster. 2. a. In the Old World: 
Any of the numerous small plain-coloured 
singing-birds of the family Sylviide, in- 
cluding the blackcap, whitethroat, and 
others having names in which w. is the second 
element, as garden-w., REED-WARBLER, etc. 
1733. b. In America: One of the small, usu. 
bright-coloured, birds, with little power of 
song, of the family Mniotiltide 1783. c. In 
Australia and New Zealand: A bird of the 
genera Gerygone, Malurus, and others 1790. 
3. Sc. A group of grace-notes on the bagpipe 
1875. 4. The W.: the title of a song-book 1760. 

Ward (woid), sb. [OE. weard = MLG. 
warde, OHG. warta watch (G. warte watch- 
tower) ON. varða, varði cairn : Gmo. 
*wwaróó, f. *waró-, extension of *war- be on 
guard; see WARE v.t; reinforced in ME. by 
ONFr. warde = (O)Fr. garde GUARD sb.] I. 
Action of watching or guarding. 1. The 
action or function of a watchman, sentinel, 
or the like; look-out, watch, guard; also, 
surveillance. 2. Guardianship, keeping, con- 
trol (now rare); spec. guardianship of a child. 
a minor, or other person legally incapable of 
conducting his affairs. Also, the condition of 
being subject to a guardian. ME. b. Feudal 
Law. The control and use of the lands of a 
deceased tenant by knight-service, and the 
guardianship of the infant heir, which be- 
longed to the superior until the heir attained 
his majority ME. c. Court of Wards: a court 
established by Hen. VIII (and abolished in 


WARD 


1660) for the trial of causes relating to ward- 
ships. Also, in British India, a court which 
deals with cases pertaining to the property 
of minors. 1560. 3. Care or charge of a 
prisoner; the condition of being a prisoner. 
Now rare. ME. 

1. Phr. To hold, keep w. Watch and w.: see 
WATCH sb. II. 2. 2. b. All’s Well, I. I. 5. c. Called 
also Court of Wards and Liveries. Master of the 
Wards (and Liveries), the presiding judge of the 
Court of Wards. 3. Free w.: see FREE a. 

IL. A person ‘in ward’, 1. A minor under 
the control of a guardian; transf. one who is 
under the protection or control of another. 
late ME. 12. An orphan under age —1592. 

1. W. in chancery, w. of court, a minor for whom 
a guardian has been appointed by the Court of 
Chancery, or who has become directly subject to 
the authority of that Court, 

III. Defence. 1. Fencing. A defensive pos- 
ture or movement; a mode of parrying 1586. 
fb. Defence, protection, shelter —1697. 2. 
Scots Law. Tenure by military service. Also, 
& payment in commutation of military 
service; more explicitly fared w. Now Hist. 
1508. 

IV. A body of guards. 1. A company of 
watchmen or guards. Now rare. OE. 12. A 
garrison —1600. 13. One of the three main 
divisions of an army —1656. 

3. The fore-w. foremost, the battell in the mid- 
dest, the rere-w. hindermost, ech w. hauing his 
troope of horssemen HOLINSHED. 

V. Place for guarding. 1. In a fortress: The 
circuit of the walls of a castle; the ground 
between two encircling walls. Obs. exc. arch. 
late ME. 2. fa. A prison. b. Each of the 
divisions or separate departments of a prison. 
ME. 3. An apartment or division in a hos- 
pital or lunatic asylum, containing a certain 
number of beds, or allocated to a particular 
class of patients 1749. 4, An administrative 
division of a borough or city; orig. a district 
under the jurisdiction of an alderman; now 
usu., a district which elects its own Town 
Councillors, late ME. 5. One of the ad- 
ministrative districts into which Cumberland, 
Northumberland, and some Scottish coun- 
ties are divided. late ME. 

3. He was lodged in the Fever W. 1758. 4. Meas. 
for M. II. i. 281. 

VI. An appliance for guarding. a. Each of 
the ridges projecting from the inside plate of 
a lock, serving to prevent the passage of any 
key the bit of which is not provided with 
incisions of corresponding form and size 
1440. b. Each of the incisions in the bit of a 
key, corresponding to the ‘wards’ of the 
lock. late ME. 

Comb.: wardcorn (Feudal Law), a periodical 
payment of corn in commutation of military 
Service; w.-maid, a maidservant who performs 
the menial offices of a hospital w.; -penny 
(Feudal Law), a rent paid to the superior in com- 
mutation of military service; -woman (arch.), a 
woman in charge of her mistress's wardrobe. Also, 
with genitive, wardsman, an inmate appointed 
to supervise his w. in a prison or workhouse. 
Hence Wa'rdable d. liable to pay castle-guard. 

Ward (wad), v. [OE. weardian = OFris. 
wardia, OS. wardon, OHG. wartén (G. warten 
nurse, look after, ON. warda :- Gme. 
*wardójan, -&jan, f. wardó WARD sb.; rein- 
forced in ME. by ONFr. warder, var. of 
(O)Fr. garder GUARD v.] 1. trans. To guard, 
Stand guard over; to defend, protect. arch. 
or obsol. Also tintr, (absol.), to keep guard. 
2. With in, off, up: To enclose, hem in, shut 
off (esp. for safety or protection). rare. 1586. 
3. To parry, fend off, turn aside (a blow, 
attack, weapon, etc.). Now usu. with off. 

1571. b. absol. or intr. To parry blows; to 
stand on the defensive in a combat. Obs. or 
arch. late ME. 4. trans. To avert, keep off 
(harm, danger, ete.) 1586. +5. To take up a 
position of defence, take precautions against 
—1755. 6. trans. To place (a patient) in a 
particular hospital ward; to lodge (a vagrant) 
in a ‘casual ward’ 1879. 7. Of a dog: To 
line or cover (a bitch) 1781. 

1. S. Michels Mount. That wardes the Westerne 
coste SPENSER. To watch and w. see WATCH v. I. 6, 
II. 2. 2. The machinery not warded off or guarded 
in any way DICKENS. 3. b. A Nation. .redier to 
strike than w. LYLY. 5. Regard must be had. .to 
w. against the bleak Northwind 1726. 

-ward sufiz, OE. -weard, primarily form- 
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ing adjs. with the sense ‘having a specified 
direction“: Gmc. *-warda-, f. *ward-, var. 
of *werp- :- pre-Teut. wert- (L. vertere) 
turn. 

1. The suffix, usu. denoting direction of move- 
ment, was orig. appended only to local advs., and 
in OE., was still confined to this use. 2. The adjs. 
in -weard, like the corresponding words in other 
Teut. langs., admitted of being used advb. in the 
accus. (OE. -weard) or in the gen. (OE. -weardes 
-WARDS) of the neut. sing. On the analogy of the 
older advs. with this suffix, there were formed in 
ME. several compounds in which -weard was 
added to advs., esp. to compound advs. of phrasal 
origin, as in abackward, adownward, awayward 
(which were soon displaced by the aphetic forms 
backward, downward, wayward). 3. In OE. the adv. 
tOweard was also used as a prep., with the sense 
*in the direction leading to', and in early ME. 
Tfromward acquired a similar use. Later there are 
isolated examples of this development of function 
in some other advs. in -ward (e.g. inward, onward). 
4. In OE. the suffix was sometimes attached to a 
phrase consisting of a sb. or pronoun governed by 
à prep. The description of this type of expression 
(represented by the obs. or arch. forms ‘to 
heavenward(s', ‘to the city ward(s', ‘to us-ward’), 
as a ‘tmesis’ of the preps. toward(s, t fromward(s, 
is not historically correct. 5. On the analogy of 
the advb. compounds originating from the omis- 
sion of to (e.g. heavenward adv. from to heaven- 
ward), the suffix has in the mod. Eng. period been 
added freely to sbs. to form advs. expressing 
direction, aspect, or tendency. From the 16th c. 
onwards there has been a growing disposition to 
use the advs. in -ward as adjs.; in the 19th c. or 
the last years of the 18th c. several new adjs. of 
this formation appear for the first time: e.g. 
earthward, Godward, skyward; these, however, 
have been confined to literary use. 

Warden! (wó-1id'n. ME. I- AFr., ONFr. 
wardein, var. of OFr. cure GUARDIAN.) 
1. One who has the care of something speci- 
fied; a keeper. Obs. exc. poet. b. A gate- 
keeper, porter, sentinel. Now rare. ME. 
12. = GUARDIAN 2. —1700. 3. A regent or 
viceroy appointed to rule a country in the 
king’s absence or minority. Obs. exe. Hist. 
ME. b. The governor of a town, province, 
or district; the commander of a fortress. 
Obs. exc. Hist. in the title W. of the Marches. 
ME. 4. In certain guilds, esp. in the Livery 
Companies of the City of London: A member 
of the governing body under the authority 
of the Master or the Prime W. late ME. b. 
Freemasonry. Either of two officers (called 
Senior and Junior W.) in a symbolic lodge, 
whose duty it is to assist the Worshipful 
Master 1723. 5. The superintendent of a 
harbour, market, or the like 1538. 6. = 
CHURCHWARDEN 1. late ME. b. transf. Ap- 
plied to an official with similar functions in a 
Jewish synagogue 1879. 7. In the titles of 
officers holding positions of trust under the 
Crown. a. (Lord) W. of the Cinque Ports: see 
CINQUE Ports. 1435. b. W. of the Mint: until 
1823 the title of the chief officer of the Mint 
1463. c. (Lord) W. of the Stanneries: an 
officer appointed by the Duke of Cornwall to 
preside over the mining parliaments of Corn- 
wall 1485. d. W. of the Standards: an officer 
of the Board of Trade having the custody of 
the standards of weight and measure 1878. 
8. The title given to the head or presiding 
officer of certain colleges and schools, hos- 
pitals, etc. 1575. 9. An officer to whose 
eustody prisoners are committed; the gover- 
nor of a prison, esp. in the old title W. of the 
Fleet (Prison) ME. 10. A member of a com- 
mittee appointed to take charge of the 
repair and make regulations for the use of a 
bridge, a highway, etc. 1486. 11. U.S. (and 
earlier in colonial use). The officer who pre- 
sides at ward-meetings or elections 1763. 12. 
Canada. The head of a county council 1873. 
13. Australia. The government official, with 
1711 powers, in charge of a goldfield 

1. b. Female wardens made a fit outpost for this 
palace of many women STEVENSON. 5. Fire-w. 
(U.S.); see FIRE sb. 5. Fish-w. (U. S.) an official in 
charge of fisheries. Game w., an officer having the 
superintendence of the game of a particular 
locality. 6. Rival candidates for the office of the 
people's w. 1914. 8. I’ll. .talke as superciliously, 
and walke As stately, as the W. of a colledge 1632. 

attrib.: w.-court (Hist.) a court held by the W. 
of the Marches. Hence Wa:rdency, the position 
of a w.; the sphere or district in which a w. exer- 
cises his functions. Wa-rdenry, the office or 
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position of w.; the jurisdiction of, or district under 


the care of, a W. of the Marches. Wa-rdenship, 
the office or position of a w. 1 
Warden? (word’n). late ME. [Of unkn, 


origin.] An old variety of baking pear, 
attrib. and Comb., as w.-pear, -pie, -tree, 

Warder (wü-1doi), sb.! late ME. I- Apr. 
wardere, wardour, f. OFr. warder; see WARD 
v.,-ER* 3, -OUR.] 1. A soldier or other person 
set to guard an entrance; also, a watchman 
on a tower. 2. An official in charge of 
prisoners in a jail 1855. 

1. Late wardours in the Tower of London 1679, 
Jig. Memorie, the W. of the Braine Saks. Hence 
Warder v, (rans. to provide with a w. or sentinel, 
Wa:rdership, the office or position of w.; the 
carrying out of the duties of a w. 

Warder (wü-idor), sb.? 1440. [Reduced 
form of next.] In early use: A staff or wand. 
Later, the baton or truncheon carried as a 
symbol of office, etc., esp. as used to give the 
signal for the commencement or cessation of 
hostilities in a battle or tourname 

Wa'rderer. Obs. exc. Hist. 
[perh. orig. joc. use of twarderere 
behind (Ch.) — AFr. *ware derere, i 


b. 
late ME. 
look out 
. ware 


look out (see WARE v.' + derere (mod. 
derrière) behind.) A warder or truncheon. 
Wardian (w0-adiain), a. 1842. f. the name 


of the inventor, N.B. Ward + -14N.] In W. 
case, a close-fitting c with glass sides and 
top for growing small ferns and other mois- 
ture-loving plants. 

Warding (w0-adin), vbl. sb. late ME. [f. 
WARD v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of guarding 
(a place); the action or duty of keeping 
guard. 2. Sc. Imprisonment 1497. 3. The 
fashioning of the wards of k: in w. file 1840. 

1. Watching and w.; see WATCHI b. 1 b. 
2. He was put under w. for a time SCOTT. 3. A 
thin flat file called a W. file’ 1881. 

Wardmote (wüadmo"t) late ME. If. 
WARD sb. + mote Moor sb.] A meeting of the 
citizens of a ward; esp. in the City of London, 
a meeting of the liverymen of a ward under 
the presidency of the alderman. 

attrib.: w. inquest, quest, (a) a judicial inquiry 
made by a w.; (b) the body of men composing a w. 

Wardour-street (wQ-1doa,strit). The name 


of a street in London, once mainly occupied 
by dealers in antique and imitation-antique 
furniture. Used attrib. in W. English, applied 


to the pseudo-archaic diction affected by 
some writers, esp. of historical novels 1888. 

Wardress (wü-idrés). 1878. [f. WARDER 
sb.! + -ESS'.] A female warder in a prison. 

Wardrobe (wó-1d,ro»b). late ME. [~ ONFr. 
warderobe, var. of (O) Fr. garderobe, f. garder 
(GUARD v., WARD v.) + robe Rone sb. See 
GARDEROBE.] fl. A room in which wearing 
apparel was kept; esp. a room adjoining the 
sleeping apartment; hence, a dressing-room 
—1859. b. A room in which theatrical cos- 
tumes and properties are kept 1711. C. À 
movable closed cupboard, fitted with hooks 
or pegs, often also with shelves or movable 
trays and drawers, in which wearing apparel 
is kept; esp. as a piece of bedroom furniture 
1794. 2. The office or department of a royal 
or noble household charged with the care of 
the wearing apparel. late ME. 3. A person's 
Stock of wearing apparel. late ME. 

1. transf. France appears to be the w. of the 
world 1754, c. Their intellectual w...has few 
whole pieces in it LAMB. 2. The Lady of the 
Strachy, married the yeoman of the wardrob 
SHAKS. 3. transf. Flowers, that their gay wardrop 
wear MILT. à 
attrib. and Comb.: w. bedstead, a bedstea 
adapted to fold up into a w.; w. book, a book in 
which the accounts of a w. were kept; w. dealer, 
a dealer in second-hand clothes; w. masters 
mistress, one who has charge of the professiona 
w. of an actor or actress or of a theatrical com- 
pany; -room = 1b; -trunk, a trunk designed to 
stand on end and serve as a wardrobe. Hene 
Wa'rdrober (now Hist.), an officer of a royal 
household who had charge of the robes, wearing 
apparel, etc. late ME. he 

a-d-room. 1801. [Warp sb] 1. T 
mess-cabin of naval commissioned officers 
above the rank of sub-lieutenant; hence, the 
commissioned officers as a body. 2. = 
GUARDROOM 1853. 

Wards, suffic, OE. -weardes, corresp. tO 
OS., MLG. -wardes, OHG., MHG. -wartes, 50 
ending of the neut. gen. sing. (used advb. 
of adjs. in Gme. *-warda-; see -WARD. 
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1. The history of -wards as an advb. suffix is 
identical with that of -ward; beside every adv. in 
Hard there has existed (at least potentially) a 
parallel formation in -wards, and vice versa. The 
two forms are so nearly synonymous that the 
choice between them is mostly determined by 
some notion of euphony in the particular context. 
Where, however, the meaning to be expressed 
includes the notion of manner as well as direction 
of movement, -wards is required, as in ‘to walk 
backwards’. In other instances the distinction 
seems to be that -wards is used when the adv. is 
s a definite direction in contrast 
tions: thus we say ‘it is moving 
is moving at all’, but to come 
forward’, not ‘forwards’. 2. In OE. the suffix 


dfip) 1454. [f. WARD 
he office or position of à 
in Feudal law, the guardian- 
ship and custody of the person and lands of a 
minor with all profits accruing during his 


Wardship (wọ 
sb,  -SHIP.] 1 
guardian; spe 


minority. 2. The state or condition of being 
a ward; spec. in Feudal law, the condition of 
being under guardianship as a minor 1549. 

1, This is the master-piece of a modern politi- 
einn, how the puny Law may be brought under 


the w. and controul of lust and will MILT. 

Ware (wor), sb. Sc. and dial. [OE. war, 
corresp. to N ier sea-weed, pond-weed, 
whence prob. Du. wier; repr. Gme. *wairam, 
f. *wai- *wi- bind; see WIRE sb.] Seaweed; 
esp. large drift seaweed used as manure. In 
Scots Law, the right of gathering seaweed on 
the shore. Als AWARE. 

Ware (Wes), sb. [OE. waru = OFris. 
ware, were, MLC MDu. ware (Du. waar), 
ON. vara :- Gine, ward, perh. orig. ‘object 
of care’, and f. *war- (see next).] 1. collect. 
sing. or pl. Articles of merchandise or manu- 
facture; the things which a merchant, trades- 
man, or pedlar has to sell; goods, commodi- 
ties. b. An article of merchandise, a saleable 
commodity (rare) 1881. 2. With defining 
word, as de-, grocery-, peltry-ware. Also 
HARDWARE, HOLLOW-WARE, IRONWARE, SMALL- 
WARK(S, etc. late ME. 3. spec. a. Vessels, etc., 
made of baked clay. Chiefly with defining 
word, as BROWN-, CHINA-, DELF-, GLASS-ware: 
see these words, and EARTHENWARE, ST 
WARE 1761. fb. Textile fabrics 1748. c. The 
spat of oysters in its third year 1877. 4. 
lransf. and fig. ME. b. Applied joc. to 
women 1558. c. M'he hale w. (Se.): the whole 
number, quantity, or amount 1563. 

1. pl. A capricious man of fashion might some- 
times prefer foreign wares, merely because they 
Were foreign, to cheaper and better goods. .made 
at home ADAM SMITH. 3. b. Euerything he wore 
bi substantial honest, home-spun w. ADDISON. 
„ There is nothing immodest. In the advertise- 
ment of a man’s literary wares 1865. 

Ware (wè), a. arch. [OE. wer, also 
fewer = OS, war, OHG. giwar (G. gewahr), 
Goth. *wars (pl. warai) - Gme. *(5a)waraz, 
f. *war- *wer- observe, take care; see WARE 
v. J predic. 1. 
ps one's guard, vigilant, cautious. OE. 3. 
Careful or cautious in avoiding. Const. of. 
late ME. 4, Prudent, sagacious, cunning, 
Anne Frequently coupled with wise. OE. 
Then spealest wiser then thou art w, of SHAKS. 
fi i fe uot ta. "E ege vae d 
Judgin the Amichty* 1808. e e o 

Ware (we), v. [OE. warian = OFris. 
On OS. waron, OHG. bi|warón beware, 
ane vara, f. *war- (see prec.); in ME. coales- 

ng with ONFr. warer (mod. garer), f. Gme.] 
ue inir, To give heed, take care, be on one’s 
ENES esp. imper., as a warning cry, a call to 
a. als, and in hunting —1825. b. with 
7 Obs. and arch. OE. 2. trans. To be- 
Chieti: of, guard against; to avoid, shun. 

1 uem imper. — look out for! arch. OE. 
aon unting and in cries to animals, as w. 
550 (fig. — look out for police, detectives, 
ee na horse, ete. Now chiefly in w. wheat 

5 ton t ride over it), w. holes, w. wire. 
1. W. Dron. (wx). 1529. 

Diener D roome for Sir Adam Prickeshaft 
- b. W. what you do B. JONS. 
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Ware (we), v.: Now Sc. and dial. late 
ME. [- ON. verja invest (money), lay 
out.] trans. To spend, lay out (money, 
goods). Const. in, on, upon. 
fig. There would be little love wared on the 
matter SCOTT. 

Warehouse (wé?-ihaus), sb. ME. [f. WARE 
sb.* + HOUSE sb. Cf. Du. warenhuis, G. waren- 
haus.) A building or part of a building used 
for the storage of merchandise; the building 
in which a wholesale dealer keeps his stock of 
goods for sale; a building in which furniture 
or other property may be stored; a govern- 
ment building (more fully BONDED w.) where 
goods are kept in bond. tb. Used as a more 
dignified synonym for ‘shop’ —1857. c. In a 
printing office, the department responsible 
for printed work and ‘white’ paper 1888. 

transf. The kidney-pie man has just walked away 
with his w. on his arm DICKENS. 

attrib.: w.-room, storage in a w. 

Warehouse (wé?-1haus), v. 1799. [f. prec.] 
trans. To deposit or secure (goods, furniture, 
bonded wares) in a warehouse. Hence Wa- re- 
housing vbl. sb., the depositing goods, ete., 
in a warehouse; also, money paid for the 
accommodation of a warehouse. 

Warehouseman (wé-ahausmén, wé?-res- 
měn). 1635. [f. WAREHOUSE sb. + MAN sb.] 
1. A man employed in or having the charge 
of a warehouse. 2. A wholesale merchant 
(esp. a trader in textile materials) who has a 
warehouse for the storing of merchandise 
1077. b. Italian w.: see ITALIAN d. 

Wa · reless, a. arch. 1562. [f. tware care, 
heed + Ass.] 1. Unwary, incautious. 2. 
Unguarded, unconscious (of danger) 1562. 

Wa · rely, adv. Obs. or arch. (OE. werlice; 
see WARE a., -LY*.] Watchfully, cautiously; 
prudently. 

Warfare (wü-afe?), sb. 1456. [f. WAR sb. 
+ FARE sb.!] orig. A going to war, in phrases, 
as tto go a w.; now, the action of carrying on 
in war; the act or state of conflict. 

The Philistines gathered their armies together 
for w. 1 Sam. 28:1. Hence Warfare v. intr. to 
wage war, take part in war. 

TWa:riangle. OE. [Of unkn. origin.] The 
shrike. 

Warily (wé*-rili), adv. 1552. [f. Wary 
a. + -LY*] In a wary manner, cautiously, 
twatchfully. 

Wariness (wé^rinés) 1552. [. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being wary; cau- 
tiousness, circumspection. 

Wa · rison. ME. [- ONFr. warison, var. 
of OFr. garison; see GARRISON sb.] 1. A gift 
bestowed by a superior; a reward 1572. «42. 
Misused by Scott for: A note of assault. 

1. Mynstrells, playe vp for your waryson And 
well quyt it schall bee 1460. 2. Straight they 
sound their w. And storm and spoil thy garrison 
Scorr. 

Wark, obs. and dial. f. WORK. 

Warlike (wü-iloik), a. late ME. If. WAR 
sb. + -LIKE.] 1, Naturally disposed to war- 
fare or fighting; skilled in war, martial; 
valiant; bellicose 1470. 12. Equipped for 
fighting or war —1711. 3. Of or pertaining to 
war 1560. 4. Of or belonging to a warrior 
(poet.) 1551. 

1. The w. sound Of Trumpets loud and Clarions 
Mitt. 2. A Pyrate of very Warlicke appointment 
SHAKS. 3. Thirtie Carts loaden with Munition, 
carriages, and other w. utensils 1652. 

Warlock (wó-ilok) [OE. w&rloga = OS. 
würlogo; f. OE. wé&r covenant + Log, wk. 
base of léogan LIE v. The mod. forms with 
final -(c)k are Sc. in origin.] t1. The Devil; 
Satan 1568. 2. One in league with the Devil 
and so possessing occult and evil powers; a 
sorcerer, wizard; the male equivalent of 
witch. Sc. and m. dial. late ME. b. Sc. A 
magician, conjurer 1721. 3. attrib. or as adj. 
Thatis a warlock.late ME. b. Pertaining to 
a warlock or warlocks 1786. 

2. The gipsy. sneaks out at night with the bats 
and the owls,—So do Witches and Warlocks, 
Ghosts, Goblins, and Ghouls BARHAM. Hence 
Wa-rlockry (Obs. or arch.), the practice of magic; 
wizardry. 

Warm (wüum), a. (and sb.) [OE. wearm = 
OFris., OS. warm, OHG. war(a)m (Du., G. 
warm), ON. varmr :- Gmc. *warmaz (cf. 
Goth. warmjan to warm), with var. *werm- 
prob. to be referred to IE. *ghworm- 
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*ghwerm-, repr. by L. formus warm, Gr. 
6epuós hot, Skr. gharmds heat.] A. adj. 1. 
Having a fairly high temperature; affording 
or giving out a considerable degree of heat 
(less than that indicated by hot). 2. Of the 
body, the blood, etc.: Having the degree of 
heat natural to the living organism OE. b. 
Of persons: Glowing with exertion or exer- 
cise, with eating and drinking, etc. Of 
exercise: Strenuous enough to raise one's 
temperature. 1606. c. Applied to tears, kisses 
(combining the literal idea of bodily warmth 
with that of affection), etc. late ME. 3. Of 
clothing, etc.: Made of material which retains 
heat in the body ME. 4. Of a drug or edible: 
Producing a sensation of heat in the body 
1737. 5. Of a scent or trail: Fresh, strong 
1713. 6. Of the person chosen to seek or guess, 
in children's games: Near the object sought; 
on the verge of finding or guessing 1860. 17. 
Comfortably settled (im a seat, office); 
securely established in (possession of) —1809. 
8. Comfortably off, well to do. Now chiefly 
collog. 1571. 9. Of fighting, etc.: Vigorously 
conducted. Of a combatant: Dangerous to 
tackle. Of a locality: Dangerous to live in. 
1627. 10. Of persons, controversy, the pas- 
sions, etc.: Ardent, zealous, keen; prone to 
excitement, impulsive. Now somewhat rare. 
late ME. 11. Hot-tempered, angry 1547. 12. 
Full of love, gratitude, etc.; very cordial or 
tender 1480. 13. Characterized by, of the 
nature of, or prone to sexual desire; amorous 
1592. 14. Of fancy, ideas, etc.: Ardent, lively, 
glowing 1668. b. Of imaginative composition: 
Indelicate in its appeal to sexual emotion 
1814. 15. Of colour: Suggestive of warmth 
1764. 

1. Promise me to take a little something w. 
before you go to bed DICKENS. fig. To keep a seat 
or place w., to occupy it temporarily for another. 
2. A fur'd gowne to keepe him warme SHAKS. c. 
In Winter with warme teares Ile melt the snow 
Snaxs. 3. W. clothing for the poor 1917. 7. The 
conquering King was scarce w. in his Throne 
1647. 8. A w. man; a fellow who will cut up well 
MACAULAY. 9. Phr. W. work, hot fighting. To 
make it (or things) w. for (a person), to attack or 
“go for’ him. A w. reception, a vigorous onslaught 
or resistance: a demonstration of hostile feeling, 
12. My warmest vows of constancy GOLDSM. A 
very w. friendship DICKENS. They were now w. 
friends 1891. 

B. absol. and sb.' 1. That which is warm; 
warmth (rare) ME. 2. British (Service) w., a 
warm short overcoat worn especially by 
officers of the army 1901. 

Comb.: w. bath, a bath of w. water (often as 
medical treatment); -blooded a., having w. 
blood; spec. of mammals and birds, which have a 
uniform high temperature; -hearted a., having a 
w. heart; of a generous and affectionate nature; 
-house, a kind of hot-house; w. water, water 
heated to a degree considerably below boiling- 
point; the seas of warmer regions as 44 to 
the Arctic Ocean; w. with colloq., (spirits) mixed 
with hot water and sugar. Hence Wa:rmish g. 
somewhat w. Wa-rm-ly adv., -ness (now rare). 

Warm (wüam), adv. [OE. wearme, f. the 
adj.) Warmly; so as to be warm. 

Warm (wom), v. [Two formations: (i) 
OE. *wierman, werman, wirman trans. = 
OS. wermian (Du. warmen), OHG. wermen 
(G. warmen), ON. verma, Goth. warmjan i= 
Gme. *warmjan; (ii) OE. wearmian intr. 
OHG. war(a)mén (early mod. G. warmen) :- 
*warm&jan.] I. 1. trans. To make (the body, 
etc.) warm by approach to a fire, by exercise, 
clothing, etc.; to impart warmth to. 2. fig. 
To inspire with affection or kindly feelings; 
to render eager or zealous; fto exhort to 
valour; tto provoke (temper). Of drink: To 
excite, stimulate. 1526. 3. To make (a 
material object or substance) warm; to heat 
moderately OE. b. To impart warmth of 
eolour to 1853. 4. To heat (a building, a 
room) to a moderate temperature 1858. t5. 
To inaugurate (a new house) by a feast or 
entertainment —1800. t6. Mil. To throw (an 
enemy) into commotion by a cannonade 
—1720. 7. dial. To beat, flog 1824. 

1. Warming themselves in the sun 1798. The 
blood that warms an English yeoman 1896. 
absol. There shall not be a coale to W. at Isa. 47: 
14. 2. It will w. my heart to witness the happiness 
of those friends who are dearest to me DIOKENS. 
Anne, who is so difficult to w. up to bare satis- 
faction point 1857. 3. Tow. up (U.S. to w. over), 
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to make warm again (cooked food that has be- 
come cold). Also fig.; All the old anti-Turk abuse 
was warmed up again 1876. 7. Take out your 
strap and w. him 1853. 

II. inir. 1. To be raised in temperature OE. 
b. Of colour: To become ‘warmer’ or more 
ruddy 1831. 2. To become affectionate, 
kindly, or genial (fo, towards a person). late 
ME. 3. To become eager, animated, or en- 
thusiastic. Also with up. 1749. 

2. Your Grace’s heart wad w. to the tartan 
Scorn, 3. To w. (up) to, to acquire zest for, put 
one’s back into’. Hence Warm sb. an act of 
warming or state of becoming warm (somewhat 

.). Warmer, a person who warms (poet.); 
a contrivance for warming (usu. with defining 
word prefixed, as foot-, plate-w.). Warming, 
vbl. sb. the action of making warm, the state of 
becoming warm; (dial.) a thrashing, trouncing; 
also attrib. Warming ppl. a. a'rmish a. 
somewhat warm. 

Wa'rming-pan. 1573, 1. A long-handled 
covered pan of metal (usu. of brass) to con- 
tain live coals, etc., formerly in common use 
for warming beds. 2. Hist. With allusion to 
the story that James II's son, afterwards 
called the Old Pretender, was a supposititious 
child introduced into the Queen's bed in a 
warming-pan 1689. 3. slang. A person who 
temporarily holds a place or employment 
until the intended occupant is ready to take 
it. 1846. 

2. Our immortal deliverer from papísts and pre- 
tenders, and wooden shoes and warming pans 
Scorr. 3. A locum tenens (ecclesiasticé, a W.) was 
wanted for a Yorkshire living 1846. 

Warmth (woamp). ME. [OE. *wiermpu, 
*wermpu = MLG. wermede (Du. warmte), 
MHG. wermede (G. twürmte) :- WGme. 
*warmipó; see WARM a., -TH'.] 1. A mode- 
rately hot or pleasantly heated state of the 
atmosphere; a temperate heat radiating 
from the sun, a fire, etc. 2. The natural heat 
of a living body; vital heat 1502. 3. A 
moderate degree of heat inherent or pro- 
duced in a substance or liquid 1748. 4. An 
excited or fervent state of the feelings; 
strength or glow of feeling; ardour, enthu- 
siasm; heartiness 1596. b. A heated state of 
the temper approaching anger; the ex- 
pression or exhibition of this 1710. 5. A 
glowing hue; spec. in Painting, à glowing 
effect produced by the use of warm colours 
1717. 

2. No W., no breath shall testifie thou liuest 
SHAKS. 4. The matter was taken up with un- 

cted w. 1893. 5. Titian's w. divine Pork. 
His skin had a truly Spanish w. and intensity of 
colouring 1834. Hence Wa-rmthless a. (rare) 
devoid of warmth. 

Warn (win), v. [OE. war(e)nian, wearnian 
= MLG. warnen, OHG. warnón, warnén (G. 
warnen) = WGmc. *warndjan, -&jan, t. r- 
be cautious; see WARE a.] 1. (rans. To give 
timely notice to (a person) of impending 
danger or misfortune. 2. To put (a person) 
on his guard, to caution against some person 
or thing as dangerous ME. 3. To give (a 
person) eautionary notice or advice with 
regard to actions or conduct, OE. 4. To in- 
form, notify. Now only in restricted use, to 
notify of something requiring attention. 
ME. b. To give previous notice to ME. 
C. absol. or intr. Of a clock: To make the 
clicking or whirring noise which indi- 
cates that it is about to strike. dial. 1846. 5. 
To notify of something commanded; to order 
under penalties. late ME. b. To notify (a 
person) to go from, out of (a place), away 
1592. 6. To summon (a person to a duty, 
place, ete.). In later use chiefly, To summon 
officially; to command the attendance of. 
Now only Mil. ME. 

1. They say it often comes to w. people of their 
death Mrs. RADCLIFFE, 3. absol. A perfect 
Woman, nobly planned, To w., to comfort, and. 
command WORDSW. I w. you not to do so; I w. 
w to read what I have written 1852. 4. The 

roker did not w. us of the arrival of the vessel 
1886. b. But I w. you I will call again very soon 
1866. 5. He had warn'd them from the Seas 
DRYDEN. His royal summons warn'd the land, 
That all. Should instant take the spear SCOTT. 
Tow. of to notify (a person) to keep at a distance, 
or to keep off (private ground). To w. off (the 
course) (Racing), to prohibit (a defaulter against 
the laws of the Jockey Club) from. SEE or run- 
55 at meetings under its jurisdiction. 
6. Rich. III, I. iii. 39. Officers and soldiers are 
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warned for guard 1802, Hence Wa-rner, one who 
warns or gives warning to others; transf. esp. a 
mechanical device for giving warning. 

Warn, v. [Two formations: (i) OE. 
wiernan = OFris. werna, OS. wernian, OHG. 
wernen, ON. verna :- Gme. *warnjan; (ii) 
OE. wearnian (by confusion with WARN v. ), 
= OFris. warna, ON. varna :- Gmc. *warnó- 
jan; both f. Gmc. *warnó (OE. wearn), f. 
base *wer- *war- obstruct, defend.] trans. 
To refuse, deny, forbid; to prevent, binder, 
restrain —1611. 

Warnel (wi-inél. Now dial. [OE. wer- 
nagel, perh. f. *wearh pus + negel NAIL sb.) 
= WARBLE sb.* 2, 3. 

Warning (w6-anin), vbl. sb. [OE. war(e)n- 
ung, wearning, f. war(e)nian, wearnian WARN 
v.'; see -ING'.] fl. Taking heed, precaution 
1590. 2. Previous intimation or threat of 
impending evil or danger; a portent of 
coming evil OE. 3. Advice to beware of a 
person or thing; cautionary advice against 
imprudent or vicious action, etc. OE. b. A 
deterrent example 1613. 4. Previous notice 
of an event whether good or bad ME. b. In 
some clocks, the rattling or whirring noise 
which precedes the striking 1775. 5. Notice 
of the termination of a business relation 
given by one of the parties to the other; esp. 
by a landlord to a tenant, a master to a 
servant, etc., or vice versa. late ME. 16. In- 
timation, notification of a fact or a present 
occurrence —1821. 

2. Phr. To give w. (to); Looke to thy selfe; I gyue 
thee fayre w. 1600. +Scarborough w.: see SOAR- 
BOROUGH. 3. A wyse man wil receaue warnynge, 
but a foole wil sooner be smytten in the face 
COVERDALE Prov, 10:8. To take w., to alter one's 
course of action when warned of its danger. b. 
Such a man is a spectacle and a w. to us all 1857. 
4. Tam. Shr. IV. iv. 60. An Angel gave the Blessed 
Virgin three days w. of her Death 1701. 5. Mary 
Dishley gave.her místress w.: no fault to find 
with her place, but wanted a change 1872. 

Comb.: w.-bell, (a) a bell for giving alarm of fire 
or invasion; (b) a bell announcing the imminent 
departure of a vessel; -gun, a gun sounded as an 
alarm or announcement; -lever, Horology, the. 
lever that sets in motion the w.-wheel; piece; 
(a) = w.-gun; 00 Horology, the piece that * warns 
that the clock is about to strike; w.-pipe, an 
overflow pipe serving to show when a cistern is 
too full; w.-wheel, Horology, the wheel that 
produces the ‘warning’. 

Warning (wd-nin), ppl. a. 1552. t. as 
prec. + -ING*.] That warns, in senses of the 
verb; spec. in Biol. of coloration or other dis- 
tinctive marks found in caterpillars, etc. 
Hence Wa-rningly adv. 

Wa'r O:ffice. 1721. a. The department 
of the British Government, presided over by 
the Secretary of State for War, which is 
charged with the administration of the 
Army; the building in which the business of 
this department is carried on. b. U.S. The 
War Department. 

Warp (woap), sb. [OE. wearp, with Con- 
tinental equivalents, f. base of WARP v. 
Some later senses are from the vb.] 1. 
Weaving. The threads which are extended 
lengthwise in the loom, usu. twisted harder 
than the weft or woof, with which these 
threads are crossed to form the web or piece. 
2. Naut. A rope or light hawser attached at 
one end to some fixed object, used in hauling 
orin moving a ship from one place to another 
in a harbour, road, or river ME. b. Trawl- 
fishing. A rope attached to a net 1835. C. 
Whaling. A rope fastened to a harpoon 1897. 
3. A tale of four (occas. three or a couple) 
esp. used of fish and oysters. late ME. 4. 
Alluvial sediment deposited by water; silt 
1698. b. A bed or layer of this 1678. 5. A 
twist or bending, esp. in wood not properly 
dried; also, the state of being warped or 
twisted 1679. 6. fig. A perversion or perverse 
inclination of the mind; a mental twist 1764. 

1. fig. Sorrow is. the. . woof which is woven into 
the w. of life 1849. 4. The tide is let in at high 
water to deposit the w. 1805. 5. A w. in the glass 
made him look as if he had taken poison 1871. 

attrib. and Comb.: (sense 1) w.-twist, -yarn; 
(sense 2) w.-anchor, -rope; w.-beam, the roller on 
which the w. is wound; -lace, a kind of lace 
having threads so placed as to resemble the w. of a 
fabric; -wire, one of the lengthwise wires in a 
wire-loom. 


Warp (wp), v. IO E. weorpan (the ordinary 
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vb. for *cast, throw") OS. werpan, OHG. 
werfan (Du. werpen, G. werfen), ON. verpa, 

Goth. wairpan; Gme. str. vb., becoming wk. 
in Eng. XIV; f. base *werp-, *warp- with no 
known cogns.] tI. trans. To cast, throw, 
fling 1513. II. 1. To bend, curve, or twist 
(an object) out of shape; spec. to curve 
(timber) by the application of steam; also, to 
distort, contort (the body or a limb, the 
features) late ME. 2. intr. To become bent, 
twisted, or uneven, by shrinkage or con- 
traction: esp. said of timber 1440. 3. trans. 
To cause to shrink, shrivel, corrugate (rare) 
1600. b. intr. To shrink or shrivel, become 
contracted or winkled (rare) 1579. 4. trans. 
To pervert, distort (the mind, judgement, 
principles, etc.); to turn (aside) from recti- 
tude or the straight path. Also const. from, 
out of, to, into. 1599. 5. To distort, wrest, 
misinterpret (a fact, account, etc.) 1717. 6. 
To turn aside (a moving body) from its path 
or orbit. Also, to deflect (one's journey). 
rare. 1725. +7. intr. To turn from the straight 
path; to deviate, swerve, go astray —1817. 

2. Old wood seldom warps in the wetting Scorr. 
. T. u. vii. 187. b. The Fames of Shakespear 
and of Ben Must w., before my nobier fire To their 

ardiess Tombs retire TUTCHIN. 4. I have no 
private considerations to w. me in 'ontroversy 
ADDISON. By the present mode of education we 
are forcibly warped from the bias of nature 
GorpsM. 5. Warping the Scriptures into Eras- 
tianism Scorr. 7. Meas, for M. I. i 

III. 1. trans. To arrange (threads, yarn) so as 
to form a warp; to wind on a warp-beam 
1598. 2. Rope-making. To stretch (yarn) into 
lengths to be tarred 1815. 13. To twist, 
entwine, insert (something info something 
else) 1822. 4. Angling. To fasten (the ma- 
terials of an artificial fly) to the hook 1676. 

3. Those strings of pearl, which you fret me by 
warping into my tresses SCOTT. 

IV. 1. Naut. To move (a ship) along by 
hauling on a ‘warp’. Also absol. and intr. of 
a ship: To move by warping. 1513, 2. inir. 
To progress slowly or with effort by using 
the hands as well as the feet. Also refl. 1790. 
3. To float or whirl through the air. Chiefly 
poet. 1505. 

1. Phr. To w. one's way. 2. The first mate.. 
YE himself from one belaying-pin to another 
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V. 1. trans. To choke up (a channel) with 
alluvial deposit. Also intr., to become choked 
up. 1745. 2. To cover (land) by natural or 
artificial flooding, with a deposit of alluvial 
soil 1799. Hence Warped ppl. a. bent, con- 
torted, or twisted out of shap nriched with 
alluvial warp. Wa-rper, one who winds yarn 
in preparation for weaving; one who lays 
the warp for the weaver. 

Wa'-r-path. 1768. Among North Amer. 
Indians: The path or route taken by a war- 
like expedition. 

To be or go on the w., to go to war, be out for 
scalps; also transf. and fig. 

Wa · rping, vbl. sb. 1440. [f. Warp v. + 
-ING'.] 1. The action of preparing a warp for 
weaving. 2. The action of moving a ship 
from one place to another by means of warps 
1513. 3. The process of flooding low-lying 
land near a tidal river so that the muddy 
alluvium may be deposited when the water 
is withdrawn 1799. 4. The action of twisting 
or bending, or the fact of becoming twisted 
or bent; an instance of this 1440. 5. Car- 
pentry. A strengthening brace 1833. 6. 
Angling. The wound thread which attaches 
the artificial fly to the hook 1676. ? 

4. fig. The w. of opinion which the bias of 
patriotism causes SPENCER. - 

\(Warracoori (worükü»-ri) 1858. [Native 
name.] The wood of the white cedar of 
Demarara. 

Warrandice (wo-rindis). Chiefly Sc. 1466. 
[- AFr. warandise, var. of waranlise; see 
WARRANTISE, -ICE.] a. A guarantee, an under- 
taking to secure another against risk. Chiefly 
in Scots Law; now only as a literary archaism 
1488. b. spec. in Scots Law. The obligation to 
indemnify the grantee or purchaser of land if 
an evictive or paramount claim should be 
established against the lands through defect 
of title 1466. 

a. I'se be caution for them—I’se give you my 
personal w. SCOTT. 
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Warrant (worünt) sb.' [ME. warani, 
warand = ONFr. warant, var. of OFr. 
guarant, -and (mod. garant) — Frankish 


werénd (= OHG. werént), f. gi|werén, G. 
gewähren = OF ris. wera be surety for, guaran- 
teo.] I. t1. A protector, defender —1829. 12. 
A guarantor, surety (Sc.); assurance, pledge, 
guaranty —1828. 3. One who is answerable 
for a fact or statement; an authoritative 
witness ME. t4. One whose command justi- 
fies an action —1821. 5. Command or per- 
mission of a superior which frees the doer of 
an act from blame or legal responsibility ; 
authorization, sanction ME. b. A token or 
evidence of authorization. late ME. 6. 
Justifying reason or ground for an action, 
belief, or feeling 1576. 

1. I will be thy warrand for a year and a day 
Scorr, 2. Rich. II. IV. 235. To take w. on oneself, 
to pledge oneself, 4. Use axe and lever, Master 
Foster I will be your w. SCOTT, 5. b. Fayth is 
willing to obey, as soone as it seeth a Warrand 
1635. 6. Good intentions are no w. for irregular 
actions 1703. Phr, 10f w., warranted. tOut of w., 
unlawful, unwarranted, 

II, 1. A writing issued by the sovereign, an 
officer of state, or an administrative body, 
authorizing those to whom it is addressed to 
perform some act 1518. 2. A writ or order 
issued by some executive authority, em- 
powering a ministerial officer to make an 
arrest, a seizure, or a search, to execute a 
judicial sentence, etc. 1450. 3. A writing 
which authorizes one person to pay or 
deliver, and another to receive, a sum of 
money. late ME. t4. A voucher, certificate 
—1598. 5. A form of receipt given to a person 
who has deposited goods in a warehouse, by 
assignment of which the title to the goods is 
transferred 1825. 6. Mil. and Naval. An 
official certificate of appointment issued to 
an officer of lower rank than a commissioned 
officer 1786. b. Short for WARRANT OFFICER 
1700. 7. W. of attorney = letter, power of 
attorney (see ATTORNEY sb.*) 1512. 

2. There's a w. out against me, and I must fly 
1859. General w., a w. for the apprehension of the 

ersons suspected of an offence, no individual 

eing named or particularly described. 

Comb.: w. holder, a tradesman who has written 
authority to supply goods to the household of the 
king or a member of the royal family. 


arrant (wo-rint), sb.“ Mining. 1847. 
[Of unkn. origin.] Under-clay. 
Warrant (worünt) v. IME. warent(e, 


warant, war(r)and - OFr. warantir, warandir, 
vars. of g(u)arantir, -andir; a common Rom. 
formation on the sb.; see WARRANT sb.] fl. 
trans. To keep safe from danger, to protect 
—1000. 2. Law. To guarantee the security of 
(land, possessions fo a person); to give war- 
ranty of (title); to give warranty of title to 
(a person). late ME. 3. To guarantee (goods, 
ete.) to be of the quality, quantity, etc. 
Specified. late ME. b. To promise under 
guarantees 1849. 4. To guarantee as true, 
make oneself answerable for (a statement) 
ME. tb. To promise or predict as certain. 
Also, of a thing: To be a sure presage of. 
-1821. 5. To give (a person) assurance of a 
fact. „Chiefly in 7 (I'll) w. you, used colloq. 
In be bound’, 1520. 6. To attest the 
truth or authenticity of; to authenticate. 
fAlso with clause as obj. or with obj. and 
complement. 1591. 17. To furnish (a person) 
nd a guarantee or assurance —1597. 8. 
9 guarantee the security or immunity of (a 
Person or thing). Now rare. 1530. 9. To give 
s Derson) warrant or authority, authorize 
i do something); to authorize, sanction (a 
Sone of action, a payment, etc.) 1579. 10. 
things: To furnish good and sufficient 
pounds for (a course of action); to justify 

in person in or to a course of action) 1654. 
Rae wm I beseche to kepe and waraunt thee. . 
a cle VI CAXTON. 3. The manuscript sermons of 
ee en lately deceased, all warranted 
Naeh end never printed FIELDING. One 
to be) rol rasped, one egg new laid (or warranted 
Bux DICKENS, 4. I will w. her a good Huswife 
Tere eed, Ma I will w., often used collog. as à. 
e Apo of strong belief = ‘I'll be bound’; 
ine rod Mod thee DE FoE. Some chapel where 
DICKENS ts herself with brimstone doctrine, I w. 
[Ov AES My fainting words doe w. death 
(eed) x 1. w. me (orig. quasi-arch.) = ‘I w. 
io my Prol thousand oathes..W. me welcome 
y Protheus SHAKS, 9. The Lord warrants us 
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to suspect the inconstant 1642. 10. We are not 
warranted in referring our sensations to a cause 
MILL. Hence Wa'rranted ppl. a. allowed by law 
or authority; sanctioned; ed with a legal 
or official warrant, Wa:rrant (Law) the per- 
son to whom a warranty is giver 

Warrantable (wo-rüntüb'l, a. 1581. f. 
prec. + -ABLE.] 1. That may be authorized, 
sanctioned, or permitted; justifiable 1597. 
12. That may be guaranteed as good, true, 
genuine, or the like; praiseworthy, accept- 
able—1821. 3. That can be legally guaranteed 
1876. 4. Venery. Applied to a stag which is of 
an age to be hunted (5 or 6 years) 1677. 

2. Grave and w. personages LAMB. Hence Wa'r- 
rantableness 1586. Wa‘rrantably adv. 

Warranter (wo-rüntoi) 1583. [f. WAR- 
RANT v. + ER. One who warrants or 
guarantees. b. Law = WARRANTOR 1706. 

Warrantise (wo-rüntoiz) arch. ME. [- 
OFr. warentise, f. warentir WARRANT v. See 
WARRANDICE, -ISE*.] 1. Law. = WARRANTY 
1 a; often in clause of w. 2. gen. The action of 
warranting; the state or fact of being 
guaranteed. Also predic., of a thing or per- 
son that serves as a guarantee or security. 
ME. 3. Authorization, permission, sanction 
1580. 

2. Breake vp the Gates, Ile be your warrantize 
SHAKS. 3. Ham. V. i. 250. 

Warrant o:fficer. 1693. 1. An officer of 
the army or navy who holds office by war- 
rant, as dist. from a commissioned officer. 
(In the army, the warrant officers are now 
intermediate in rank between the commis- 
sioned and the non-commissioned officers.) 
2. An officer whose duty it is to serve war- 
rants 1895. 

Warrantor (wo-rüntói, woränto-d). 1685. 
[f. WARRANT v. + on 2.] Law, One who gives 
warranty. 

Warranty (worünti. ME. [- AFr. 
warantie, var. of garantie; see GUARANTY.] 
1. Law. An act of warranting: in certain 
specific applications. a. A covenant (either 
expressed by a clause of w. or implied) an- 
nexed to a conveyance of real estate, by 
which the vendor warrants the security of 
the title conveyed. b. An undertaking, ex- 
press or implied, given by one of the parties 
to a contract to the other, that he will be 
answerable for the truth of some statement 
incidental to the contract; esp. an assurance 
given by the seller of goods that he will be 
answerable for their possession of some 
quality attributed to them 1543. c. In a con- 
tract for insurance, an engagement by the 
assured that certain statements are true or 
that certain conditions shall be fulfilled 1817. 
2. transf. A guarantee, an assurance. Now 
dial. 1555. 3. Formal or official sanction; 
authorization = WARRANT sb. I. 5. Now 
rare. 1591. 4. Justifying reason, ground (for 
an action or belief) 1836. 5. Substantiating 
evidence or witness 1561. 

1. a. Covenant of tw. (U.S.) corresp. to English 
‘covenant for quiet enjoyment’. 3. From your 
loue I haue a warrantie To vnburthen all my plots 
and pi SHARKS. 4. The smallest civility was 
sufficient w. for the opening of an acquaintance- 
ship 1877. 

+Warray, v. ME. werreye — OFr. werreier, 
var. of guerreier (mod. -oyer) f. guerre WAR 
sb.] 1. trans. To make war upon, ravage by 
war —1768. 2. intr. To make war —1600. 

1. With this she oft hath Villainy warray'd 1768. 

War(r)ee (wo-ri) 1684. (Of unkn. origin.] 
The white-lipped , Dicotyles labiatus, 
native to Central and South America. 

Warren (wo-rén, en). late ME. [- AFT., 
ONFr. warenne, var. of (O)Fr. garenne game- 
park, now esp. rabbit-warren — Gaulish 
*varrenna area marked off by palisading, f. 
*varros post (cf. Ir. farr pillar, post), evi- 
denced in Gaulish place-names.] 1. A piece 
of land enclosed and preserved for breeding 
game. Obs. exc. Hist. 2. spec. A piece of 
land appropriated to the breeding of rabbits 
(formerly also of hares). More fully rabbit-w., 
cony-w., hare-w. Now usu. a piece of un- 
cultivated ground in which rabbits breed 
wild in burrows. late ME. 3. The inhabitants 
of a warren; fransf. any collection of small 
animals 1607. 4. A building, etc., likened to 
à rabbit-warren; fa brothel; a building or 
number of buildings densely populated by 
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poor tenants 1649. 15. An old name for the 
site of Woolwich Arsenal. Hence gen. —1805. 

1. As melancholy as a Lodge in a W. SHAKS. 
+(Free) w., a right of keeping or hunting beasts and 
fowls of w. 4. A large passenger steamer. . is., an 
amazing w. of passages 1919. 

Warrener (wo-rénotz, ner). ME. [- AFr. 
warener (= ONFr. warennier, (O)Fr. garen- 
nier), f. warenne WARREN; see -ER* 2.] 1. a. 
An officer employed to watch over the game 
in a park or preserve. Obs. exc. Hist. b. A. 
servant who has the charge of a rabbit- 
m 2. One who owns or rents a warren 
1846. 

Warrigal (wo-rigál), sb. (and a.) Austral. 
Also warragal. 1852. [Native Australian 
word, recorded as warregal, wor-re-gal, worri- 
kul, ete.) A. sb. 1. = Dingo, 2. A wild 
Australian aboriginal 1890. 3. A wild or un- 
tamed Australian horse 1881. B. adj. Wild 


1890. 

Warring (würin) ppl. a. 1608. [f. WAR 
v.'--ING*.] 1. That makes or carries on war; 
that contends in warfare 1702. 2. fig. En- 
gaged in strife, contending; esp. with plural 
subject, mutually contending, discordant 
1008. 

1. W. nations BYRON. 2. All the w. Winds that 
sweep the Skies DRYDEN. W. Passions 1703. 
What means this senseless din of w. tongues? 


1883. 

Warrior (worries). IME.  werre(y)our 
= ONFr. werreior, ir, var. of OFr. 
guerreieor (mod. guerroyeur), f. werreier, 
guerreier; see WARRAY, -ER* 3, -OR 2.] 1. One 
whose occupation is warfare; a fighting man; 
in eulogistic sense, a valiant or an experienced. 
man of war. Now chiefly poet. and rhet., exc. 
as applied to the fighting men and heroes of 
past ages and of uncivilized peoples. b. 
occas. applied to a woman. late ME. c. 
transf. Applied to an animal 1697. 2. (Bloody) 
w.: (local) the wallflower, Cheiranthus cheiri 
1825. 3. A South Amer. humming-bird of the 
genus Ozypogon 1861. 4. Black w., an Amer. 
bird of prey, Buteo harlani 1884. 

1. Then should al captaines..be tendre ouer 
there poore warriours and base souldiours 1561. 
The Unknown W., a member of one of the Aghting 
forces (army, navy, or air force) who was burie: 
in Westminster Abbey on 11 Noy. 1920, as the 
representative of all members of the British 
Empire who lost their lives in the war of 1914-18. 
Warrior's belt, three bright stars in the constella- 
tion Orion. b. Oth. II. i. 184. 

attrib.: (a) quasi-adj., belonging to or charac- 
teristic of a w., martial, as w.-blood, hymn, laurel, 
lay, spirit, trumpet; (b) appositive, that is a w., as 
w.-angel, chief, dame, god, guest, king, love, maid, 

m, son, steed; consisting of warriors, as 10.— 
t, -train; (c) similative, as w.-like adj, and adv., 
-wise adv. Hence Wa:rrioress, a female w. 1594. 

Warsaw (weise). U.S. 1884. [An at- 
tempt to pronounce the Sp. name guasa.) a. 
The American fish guasa, Garrupa nigrito. 
b. The jew-fish, Promicrops itaiara. 

Warship, war-ship (wo-fip) 1533. f. 
War sb. + SHIP sb.) A ship armed and 
manned for war. 

Warsle (wa-rs’l), v. Sc. and north. ME. 
[Metathetic form of WRESTLE v. Cf. WORSLE.] 
inir, and trans, = WRESTLE v. 

1. Ye'll soon hae poets 9“ the Scottish nation, 
Will, .w. Time, and lay him on his back BURNS. 
Hence Warrsle sb., a struggle; a wrestling bout 
1792. Warrsler, a wrestler. 

Wart (wont). [OE. wearte = OFris. warte, 
worte, OS. warta, OHG. warza (Du. wrat, G. 
warze), ON. varta :- Gmo. *warlón.] 1. A 
small, round, dry, tough excrescence on the 
skin; especially common on the hands of 
young persons. Also applied to other small 
excrescences on animals, etc. b. = CONDY- 
LOMA 1552. c. A normal callosity on the legs 
of a horse, ass, etc. 1523. 2. Bot. A rounded 
protuberance or excrescence on the surface 
of a plant 1793. 3. transf. and fig. (from sense 
1. A relatively small or disfiguring pro- 
tuberance 1602. 4. Mil. collog. A very young 
subaltern 1894. 

1. Vp on the cope right of his nose he hade A 
werte CHAUCER. An unhealthy-looking boy, with 
warts all over his hands DICKENS. 3. Ham. V. i. 
306. You will not deny you are. A nuisance, a 
w., a blot, a stain upon the face of nature! 1792. 

attrib. and Comb.: w.-biter I= G. warzenbeisser], 
a grasshopper (Gryllus verrucivorus) supposed to 
destroy warts by biting them; -cress, the genus 
Senebiera; -hog, a swine of the African genus 
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Phacocherus, having w.-like excrescences on the 
face; -snake, a colubriform snake of the family 
Acrochordide, having w.-like scales; -weed = 
WARTWORT. Hence Wa-rted d. covered witl 
warts (rare); Bot., Zool., etc. verrucose. 

Warth. Obs. exc. dial. IO E. warop, etc., 
corresp. to MLG. werde, -er, OHG. werid (G. 
wert, werder island).] A shore, strand; in 
mod. use ‘a flat meadow, esp. one close to a 
stream; a stretch of coast’ (Eng. Dial. Diet. ). 

Wa:r-time. late ME. The time when war 
is being waged. 

‘These war times were hard, and everything was 
dear C. BRONTÉ, attrib. A W. Journal 1915. 

Wartwort (wüuat;wpit) late ME. If. 
Wart + WoRT.] A name for Euphorbia 
helioscopia, E. peplus and E. peplis (Sea 
Wartwort), the juice of these plants being 
used to cure warts. Also applied to other 

plants, as Chelidonium majus and Senebiera 
coronopus. 

Warty (wi-iti) a. 1483, [f. WART + -Y] 
1, Afflicted with warts on the skin. 2. Chiefly 
Zool., Bol., eto. Having wart-like excres- 
cences or protuberantes 1693. 3. Of the 
nature of or resembling a wart 1762. 4. fig. 
Rocky, rough 1648. 

1. Freckled, wartie, and wodden-faced wenches 
CAMDEN. 2. Tall, w., black-boled trees 1894. 

War-whoop (wü-rnhZp) 1761. The cry or 
yell of Amer. Indians and other savage 
peoples on rushing into battle. 

AW. The accustomed maternal warwhoop. 

Warwickite (wo-rikoit) 1838, [f. War- 
wick, New York, where it was found; see 
In 2 b.] Min. A borotitanate of mag- 
nesium and iron in dark-brown acicular 
crystals. 

Wa:r-wolf. 1610. 1. Hist. A kind of siege 
engine. +2. A fierce warrior. SCOTT. 

Wary (wé?-ri), a. 1552. [f. WARE a. + -Y'.] 
1, Given to caution, habitually on one’s 
guard against danger, deception, or mistake; 
circumspect, 2. On one’s guard, cautious, 
careful 1575. 3. Of action, behaviour, ete.: 
Proceeding from or characterized by caution 
21915 14. Careful in expenditure, thrifty 
1812. 

1. A w. man he is in Grammar; very nice as to 
Solecism or Barbarism DRYDEN. W. old alli- 

tors KINGSLEY. 2. The day is broke, be w., 

looke about, SHAKS. Thus men cannot be too w. 
what they inscribe on Tombs FULLER. ‘To be very 
cautious and w. in the choice of our words 1680. 
A tradesman ought to be very w. of taking too 
much credit 1745. 3. I shall keep a w. eye upon 
all that passes 1794. 4. I have, by leading a very 
w. Life, laid up a little Money STEELE. 

tWary, v. [OE. wiergan, werjan curse, 
corresp. to OS. waragean, OHG, gawergen, 
Goth. gawargjan condemn - Gme. *warsjan, 
f. *wargaz whence OE. wearg felon.) trans, 
and intr. To curse 1746. 

Was (woz), sb. ME. [pa. t. sing. of BE v.] 
What was; something past. x 

If the ‘w,’ is hard to face, how much harder the 
‘might have been’ 1876. 

Was (woz, woz), 1st. and 3rd. pers. sing. pa. 
t. of BE v. 

Wash (wof), sb. 1440. [f. WasH v.] I. 
Aot of washing. 1. An act or process of wash- 
ing or cleansing with water 1663. b. An act 
of washing oneself, esp. of washing one's 
hands and face 1825. 2. An act, spell, or task 
of washing clothes, etc.; the process of wash- 
ing undergone by clothes or the like; concr. 
the quantity of clothes or other textile 
articles washed (or set apart to be washed) 
on one occasion 1704. 3. A washing with some 
liquid for the purpose of producing a parti- 
cular effect; a liquid preparation used or 
intended to be used in this manner 1626. 4, 
A thin coat of water-colour or distemper 
spread over a wall or similar surface; a pre- 
paration used for this purpose (cf. WHITE- 
WASH) 1698. b. Water-colour Painting. A 
broad thin layer of colour laid on by a con- 
tinuous movement of the brush 1507. 5. A 
solution applied to metals for producing an 
appearance of gold or silver 1697. 

1. b. What we really did want was a w. and a 
brush up 1912. 2. The family w.. . flutters pue 
fully in the breeze 1889. (To be lost, damaged, etc.) 
in the w., in course of being washed. At the w., of 
clothes, ete., sent away or set aside to be washed. 

Essences, powders, pastes, washes for the 
hair, washes for the skin, recal the days of one's 
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grandmothers 1859. Black, yellow w., various 
liquid preparations of mercury for application to 


ulcers or to the skin in eruptive diseases. White 
w., dilute liquor of subacetate of lead. 4. transf. 

One broad w, of shadow STEVENSON. 

II. Washing movement of water. 1, The 
washing of the waves upon the shore; surging 
movement of the sea or other water 1579. b. 
A surge raised by the passage of a vessel 1883. 
c. The sound of the surge of water 1845. d. 
Wear or attrition due to the action of waves 
1791. 2. A sandbank or tract of land alter- 
nately covered and exposed by the sea 1440. 
b. A low-lying tract of ground, often flooded, 
and interspersed with shallow pools and 
marshes 1483. c. Western U.S. The dry bed 
or portion of the bed of a winter torrent 
1894. 3. A tract of shallow water, a lagoon. 
Also, a shallow pool or runnel formed by the 
overflow of a river; a stream running across a 
road. 1530. 

1. The long w. of Australasian seas TENNYSON, 
2. +The Washes, applied spec. to the fordable 

rtion of the estuary between Lincolnshire and 

'orfolk; hence as a name for the estuary itself, 
now called The W. 

III. 1. Waste water discharged after use in 
washing; liquid refuse. Now rare. 1440. 2. 
Se. and north, Stale urine 1480. 3. Kitchen 
swill or brewery refuse as food for swine; 
HoGwash, PIG-WASH. 1585. 

3. Rich. III, v. Ii. 9. 

IV. Matter washed away or deposited by 
running water; alluvial deposit 1707. b. 
Mining. A formation of gravel, etc. over an 
abraded coal seam 1888. V. Soil from which 
gold (or diamonds) can be extracted by 
washing 1875. VI. Watery infusion or mix- 
ture. 1. Orig., the partially fermented wort 
remaining after ale or beer has been brewed 
from it. In later use, malt or other ferment- 
able substance or mixture of substances 
steeped in water to undergo fermentation 
preparatory to distillation. 1700. 2. Washy 
or vapid liquor, Also fig., vapid discourse or 
writing. 1548. 

2. Coffee; not the vile and vapid w. which is 
usually made in England 1819. 

VII. Senses of doubtful origin. 1. A mea- 
sure for oysters and whelks 1481. 2. The 
underground den of a beaver or a bear 1809. 
3. slang. a. Printers. An act of ‘washing’ 
1841. b. Stock Exch. A fictitious sale of 
securities by a broker who has a commission 
from an intending buyer and also from an 
intending seller, and who simply transfers 
from the one account to the other, the 
difference going to his own profit 1891. 
Comb.: w.-basket, a basket for clothes sent to 
the w.; -day, the day for the washing of clothes 
in a household; -drawing, the method of water- 
colour drawing in which washes of colour are ex- 
tensively used ; a picture produced by this method; 
-land, a tract of land periodically overflowed by 
a river; -linen, linen sent to the w.; -plain, a 
tract of land formed by alluvial deposits. 

Wash, a. 1548. [perh. f. WasH v.! Washy, 
weak, tender —1039. 

Wash (ve, v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. washed 
(weft). [OE. scan, wascan, waran = OS. 
wascan (Du. wasschen) OHG. wascan (G. 
waschen), ON. vaska (wk.) :- Gmc. orig. str. 
vb. *waskan i= *watskan, f. *wat- WATER sb. 
The strong forms seldom occur exc. dial. after 
XVI.] I. To cleanse by means of water. Also 
with compl. adj., to w. white, clean. 1. trans. 
To cleanse, remove the dirt from (something) 
by affusion ofor immersion in water. 2. To 
cleanse (soiled clothes, etc.) by rubbing in 
water, with soap or some equivalent. Also 
to w. clean, white. OE. b. absol. To wash 
clothes (as an occupation or as part of one's 
household duties) 1591. c. frans. To wash 
clothes for (a customer or lodger). dial. 1795. 
d. absol. To have one's clothes washed. joc. 
DICKENS. e. (rans. Of water, etc.: To have 
the property of cleansing (clothes) easily and 
well (rare) 1697. f. intr. Ot a fabric, a dye: To 
bear cleansing with soap and water without 
damage to colour or texture 1765. f. fig. 
(collog.) To bear trial or investigation, stand 
the test. Chiefly in phr. (it) won't w. 1849. h. 
pass. or intr. with out. To lose colour in the 
wash. Hence fig. to lose all vigour or fresh- 
ness. 1848, 3, To cleanse (the body or part of 
it) with water ME. b. Said of the water as 
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agent. late ME. c. Of a cat, etc.: To cleanse 
(itself, its face) by licking and rubbing with 
its paw 1661. d. refl. and intr. To cleanse 
one's body or (often) merely one's face and 
hands, with water ME. e. To cleanse, rinse 
(the mouth, etc.) with a douche or medicinal 
application 1538. f. Said with ref. to baptism. 
ME. g. fig. To cleanse from the stain of sin 
ME. 4. To flush or drench (a substance) 
with water or other liquid, in order to re- 
move impurities or to dissolve out some 
component 1650. b. Of running water, rain, 
etc.: To pass over (a surface) so as to carry 
off adherent matter 1523. 

1. Take cockles at a full moon and w. 'em 1704, 
Prov. To w. a wall of loam, a brick or tile, to 
labour in vain. To w. out, to cleanse the interior 
of (a vessel). To w. up, to w, (table utensils) after 
a meal; also absol. To w. down, to wash from top 
to bottom or from end to end 1877. 2. To w. one’s 
dirty linen at home, in public (said fig. with ref. to 
domestic quarrels or grievances). To w. out, to 
rinse so as to remove soap, etc. from the web of 
the stuff. b. What wilt thou do to the Germans, 
who w. scarce twice in a year? 1671. G 
charing and washing by the day Dic 5 
‘That'd be nigh enough for me to w. Im an’ mend 
‘im 1895. f. Only eighteenpen ma'am, 
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and warranted to w. 1883, h. I'm qui vashed 
out and unfit for anything 1886. 3. Keep your 
Temper, w. your Face, and go to Bed STEELE. 
Prov. To w. an Ethiop, a blackamoor (white); to w. 
an ass’s head (or ears), to labour in vain. Phr. 
To w. one’s hands of, to disown responsibility for, 
refuse to have any further connection with (orig. 
an allusion to Pilate’s washing his hands; see 
Matt. 27:24). To w. one's hands, to rub the hands 
together, in imitation of the nct of washing them. 


d. No Earl is to w. with a Duke without the 
Dukes Permission 1694, f. The Anabaptist washt 
and washt, and shrunk in the washing 1653. g. 


Washed in the blood of the Lamb 1874. 

II. To subject to the action of water or 
other liquid. 1. To bathe, lave (the body, 
limbs, ete.) with water or other liquid ME. 


b. To moisten (the throat) with wine. late 
ME. tc. intr. for refl. To use cosmetic washes 


—1093. 12. To plunge, bathe (a person) in a 
river or lake —1000. tb. refi. To bathe —1775. 
€. inir. for refl. To bathe. Obs. exc. of 
animals. late ME. 3. To wet or moisten 
thoroughly ; to saturate with water (esp. rain) 
or other liquid; to sprinkle or pour water 


upon ME. b. To form in holes by running or 


dropping water; to form (a hole or depres- 
14. To sweat 


5. To 


Sion) by such erosion 1700. 
(coin) by the application of acids 1043 
cover or smear (a surface) with a liqui 
cover (a wall, etc.) with pigment mixed with 
water or watery liquid, to whitewash, colour- 
wash; Water-colour Painting, to cover with a 
broad layer of colour by a continuous move- 
ment of the brush; to depict by this means; 
to lay (colour) in washes 1604. b. transf. in 
pass. in Natural History, said of surfaces that 
appear to have a superficial layer of colour 
spread over them 1844, c. To cover with a 
film of metal deposited from a solution 1792. 
6. Mining. To agitate in water, or to pass à 
stream of water through (metalliferous earth) 
in order to separate the metallic particles. 
Also absol. 1543. 

1. tTo w. the eyes (joc.); to clear or sharpen the 
sight of the eyes with strong drink; His eyes 
washed with only a single cup of canary SCOTT. 
b. fo w. one’s brain, head, etc., as jocular ex- 

ressions for wine-drinking; Ant. d. Cl. 11. vii. 105. 

. b. He went but forth to W. him in the Helles- 
pont, and being taken with the crampe, Was 
droun’d SHAKS. 3. Reyn shal thee wasshe, anf 
sonne shal thee drye CHAUCER. Morning Roses 
newly washt with dew SHAKS. He, a marble to 
her teares, is washed with them, but relents not 
SHAKS. 5. c. Any of the current Coin which shall 
have been gilt, silvered, washed, coloured, OT 
cased over 1861. 

III. Of a sea or river: To flow over or past 
(the sand, shore, coast); to beat upon (walls, 
cliffs, etc.); to touch, adjoin (a town, country, 
ete.). Also of a river: To pass through, 
*water' (a country). ME. b. intr. Of waves: 
To sweep over a surface; to break or surge 
against (the shore, etc.); to break im. Also 
used by onomatopoeia to suggest the sound 
of moving water. 1774. 

The land By Danube wash'd 1814. transf. 
Great spaces washed with sun KIPLING. b. 
heard the ripple washing in the reeds TENNYSON. 

IV. 1. írans. To remove (dirt, a stain, 
colouring, etc.) by the application of water 
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or other liquid. Chiefly with adv., as away, 
out, off. ME. b. transf. and fig. To blot out, 
obliterate, cancel. late ME. c. intr. with out, 
Of colouring matter: To disappear from a 
fabric when washed 1755. 2. trans. 70 w. 
down: to swallow liquor along with or after 
(solid food), in order to assist deglutition or 
digestion 1600. 3. Of waves, running water, 
etc.: To remove, dislodge, carry away. late 
ME. b. To separate (metallic particles) by 
treating the containing earth with water 
1555. tc. Of a hard surface: To beat off 
waves, etc. DRYDEN. d. infr. To be carried 
away or detached by moving water 1590. 4. 
To be tossed about, to be carried or driven 
along, by waves, etc. 1623. 5. Rowing. trans. 
To steer so as to impede (a competitor) by 
the ‘wash’ of one’s own boat 1865. 

1. fig. Nor Tears, that w. out Sin, can w. out 
Shame PRIOR. b. This Wilford. -thirsts to w, out 
the insult he has received in blood 1850. 2. In 
this one draught I W. my sorrow downe 1600. 3. 
What wilt thou w. him from his graue with 
teares? SHAKS. 

V. Mech. With off: to cut to a slope or 
bevel 1833. VI. slang. a. Printing. To punish 
or ‘rag’ (a fellow-workman for telling false- 
hoods) by hammering on his desk 1841. b. 
Stockbroking. To subject (stock) to a ‘wash’ 
1895. 

attrib. and Comb.: w.-ball, a ball of soap used 
for washing the hands and face, and for shaving 
poy, rare); -basin, a w.-hand basin (now chiefly 
U.S.): -bottle, Chem. (a) a bottle containing 
liquid through which gases may be passed for 

urification; (b) a bottle with a mouthpiece and 
issue tube, for directing a stream of liquid on toa 
substance or utensil to be washed; -bowl, (a) 
à w.hand basin; -day = WASHING-day; -dirt 
Mining, auriferous soil or gravel to be submitted 
to washing; -gourd, the loofah; -kitchen, a 
kitchen used for washing clothes; -leather, a 
soft kind of leather, usu. of split sheepskin, 
dressed to imitate chamois leather; also attrib., 
made of w,-leather; Path. of eruptions resembling 
w.-leather in appearance; -man, (a) = WASHER- 
MAN; (b) a workman employed in applying the w, 
of tin in the manufacture of tinplate; -mill, (a) 
in Brickmaking, etc., a machine for washing clay 
or materials for cement; (b) in Leather Manuf., a 
machine for washing skins after unhairing by the 
application of lime; -pool, a pool for washing 
sheep; -room, U.S. a lavatory; -stand, a w.- 
hand stand; -strake Naut. WASHBOARD 1; 
-trough Mining, a trough in which ore is washed; 
tub. à tub in which clothes are washed; -water, 
water for washing or that has been used for 
washing; -woman, (now U.S.) = WASHER- 
WOMAN. Hence Wa'shable a. that can be washed 
without damage to texture or colour. Wash- 
ability. Wa'shery, a place at which the washing 
of coal, ore, wool, etc. is carried on. 

Wa'shaway. Colonial. 1893. [f. vbl. phr. 
lo wash away.) The removal by flood of a 
Portion of a hillside; the destruction of a por- 
tion of railway or road track by flood; a hole 
i produced by the washing away of 

Wa'sh-bear. U.S. 1801. [f. WasH v. In 
G. waschbür, a transl. of Ursus lotor (Linn.); 
ef. WASHER! 4 b.] The racoon. 

Wa:shboard. 1742. [f. Wasn sb.] 1. Naut. 
A board on the side of a boat, or the sill of a 
lower-deck port, to prevent the sea breaking 
over. 2, dial. A skirting-board 1828. 3. U.S. 
A hardwood board, with a fluted surface or 
Covered with corrugated zinc, on which 
clothes are rubbed in washing 1882. 

Wa:shbrew. dial. 1620. [f. WASH sb. or 
*.] Oatmeal boiled to a stiff jelly. 

Washed (welt), ppl. a. 1575. [f. WASH 
v.  -ED'.] 1. Cleansed by rubbing in water 
9r other liquid; treated with water or other 
liquid so as to remove impurities or soluble 
atar; etc. tb. Of coin: Sweated —1711. C. 

overed with a coating of precious metal 
1772. d. Having the tints produced by 
colour laid on in ‘washes’ 1770. 2. W. out, 
$E a fabric, dye, cto.: That has faded, or lost 
freshness, in the wash 1837. b. fig. Lacking 
In colour, animation, vigour, etc. 1850. 

148 hen (wo-f'n) ppl. a. arch. and dial. 
3. [str. pa. pple. of WasH v.] Washed. 

Washer (wg Joch. sb: ME. [f WASH v. 
Ant.] 1. One who washes 1450. 2. One 
pis Sweats coin —1771. 3. One whose occupa- 
lon or profession is the cleansing of mate- 
Te vessels, otc.; ta launderer or laundress 

515. b. One who washes sheep before shear- 
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ing 1520. c. One who washes (ore, etc.) as a 
mining operation 1531. 4. a. A popular name 
of the wagtail, Motacilla lugubris (cf. Fr. 
lavandière) ME. b. The racoon 1891. 5. An 
apparatus for washing; a washing-machine 
used in various industries, e.g. for washing 
rags in paper-making, or for washing do- 
mestic linen, photographic plates or prints, 
ete. 1808. 6. A cock or outlet valve of a 
water-supplying pipe; the outlet valve of a 
basin, cistern, etc., to which a waste-pipe is 
attached 1596. 

Comb.: w.-wife (Sc.) = WASHERWOMAN. 

Washer (wo-foi), sb. ME. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A perforated annular disc or flat- 
tened ring of metal, leather, etc., placed 
between two surfaces subject to rotative 
friction, to relieve friction and prevent lateral 
motion and unsteadiness. b. An annular 
disc of leather, rubber, or other material 
placed between the flanges of abutting water- 
pipes, beneath the plunger of à screw-down 
water-tap, etc., to prevent leakage 1850. c. 
A bearing-plate of iron placed under the nut 
of a bolt or tie-rod 1821. Hence Wa-sher v. 
trans. to furnish with a w. 

Wa'sherman. 1715. lf. WASHER sb.' + 
Man sb.] A man whose occupation is the 
washing of clothes. (Chiefly designating the 
Chinese laundryman of the U.S. and the 
Asiatic native washer of clothes.) 

Wa:sherwoman. 1632. [f. WASHER sb.* + 
Woman.) 1. A woman whose occupation is 
the washing of dirty linen; one who takes in 
washing, 2. = WASHER sb.! 4 a. 1817. 

1. Washerwoman's fingers, hand, a. condition of 
the hands, characteristic of cholera, resembling 
the wrinkling of the skin produced in the hands 
of washerwomen by the action of soap and soda. 
Washerwoman's itch, scall, a form of eczema inci- 
dent to the hands of washerwomen. 

Wa-sh-hand, a. 1759. |f. WasH v.] In- 
tended for use in washing the hands. Only 
in certain combs. (sometimes hyphened or 
written continuously as single words): w. 
basin, à basin for washing the hands; w. 
sland, a piece of furniture for holding the w. 
basin, ewer, soap-dish, etc.; w. table, a table 
serving the purpose of a w. stand. 

Wash-house (wo-Shaus). 1577. [f. WASH 
v. + HOUSE sb.] a. An outbuilding or apart- 
ment used for washing clothes. b. A building 
in which goods are washed in the process of 
bleaching, or calico printing 1701. c. U.S. 
A laundry 1873. d. A building, provided 
with suitable accommodation, at which the 
public may wash clothes 1846. 

Washiness (wo-finés). 1631. Uf. WasHy 
a. + -NESS.] The quality or state of being 
washy. 

The w. of the following line is only surpassed by 
that of the two which succeed it 1814. 

Washing (wo-fin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Wasi 
v. + Ndl.] I. The action of WASH v. 1. The 
action or an act of cleansing by water, or of 
laving or bathing with water or other liquid. 
Also fig. with ref. to spiritual or moral puri- 
fication. W. up: the washing of table 
utensils after a meal. b. A ceremonial ablu- 
tion ME. c. spec. = ‘washing of clothes’, 
esp. as one of the regular requirements of a 
person or household 1480. d. In chemical 
and mining operations 1600. e. With advs. 
away, off, out, up 1012. 2. Painting. The 
action of laying on a thin coat of colour. 
Also w. in. 1650. 3. Sweating of coin by 
means of acids. late ME. 4. Surging, over- 
flowing (of waves); the action of moving 
water in carrying off loose matter 1471. 5. 
Printers’ slang. See WASH v. VI. 1825. 

1. Abstention from w. was a common form of 
asceticism 1911. b. Their pilgrimages to Idols, 
their shauings and their washings 1606. c. Meat, 
drink, w., and lodging 1765. {At (the) w. = ‘at 
the wash." 

IL. Coner. 1. pl. (formerly also sing. The 
liquid that has been used to wash something; 
matter removed when something is washed 
ME. b. Matter carried away by rain or run- 
ning water; metal obtained by washing ore 
or soil 1604. c. Places containing soil from 
which gold or diamonds are obtained by 
washing 1865. 2. Clothes newly washed or 
set apart to be washed 1854. 

Comb.: w.-bill, a statement of laundry er 
-book, a book in which a person's lai - 
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charges are entered; -crystals, crystallized soda 
used for washing clothes, etc.; -day, the day on 
which the dirty clothes of a household are 
washed; -machine, a machine for washing 


clothes, etc. 

Wa-shing, ppl. a. 1560. [f. WASH v. + 
Nds.] 1. That washes; spec. of a garment, a 
textile fabric: That will admit of being 
washed without injury to colour or texture. 
12. Of a blow: = SwasHING ppl. a. 2. 1625. 
3. W. bear, racoon = WASH-BEAR 1891, 

Wa'sh-out. 1876. [f. vbl. phr. to w. out.] 
1. An act of washing out a cistern, etc.; a 
pipe or other appliance for doing this 1877. 
2. Mining. A place where a portion of coal or 
ironstone seam has been carried away by à 
stream, a deposit of sandstone being left in 
its place 1876. 3. The removal by flood of a 
portion of a hillside; a hole or breach in a 
railway or road track caused by flood or 
erosion. Orig. (and chiefly) U.S, 1883. 4. 
slang. A disappointing failure, a ‘sell’ 1902. 

Wa:sh-pot. 1535. lf. WASH v] Tl. A 
servant employed to wash pots; spec. the 
designation of a servant employed at the 
Inns of Court —1816. 2. A vessel for washing 
one's hands. Obs. exc. fig. in allusion to Ps. 
60:8. 1535. 3. A vessel containing melted 
tin, into which iron plates are plunged to be 
converted into tinplate 1839. 4. A vessel 
used in separating silver from lead 1879. 

2. Moab is my washpotte, ouer Edom wil I 
stretch out my shue COVERDALE Ps. 00:8. 

Wa:sh-up. 1884. f. vbl. phr. fo wash wp.) 
1. = washing up. 2. Mining. The washing of 
a collected quantity of ore; the quantity of 
gold that has been obtained by washing 1890. 

Wash-up, joc. or vulgar f. WORSHIP sb. 

Washy (wo-fi) a. 1500. [f. WASH sb. or 
v. + ..] fl. Having too much moisture, 
water-logged. Of wind or weather: Bringing 
moisture or rain. —1726. 2. Of food, drink, 
ete.: Too much diluted, weak, sloppy, thin. 
Hence fig. of literary style, productions, etc. 
1015. 3. Of colour, painting, etc.: Lacking 
body, weak, pale 1639. 4. Of the stomach: 
Having an accumulation of liquid and un- 
digested food; relaxed 1022. 5. Of a horse or 
cow: Poor in quality or condition; esp. liable 
to sweat or scour after slight exertion 1639. 
6. Of a person: Lacking strength or stamina; 
weak, feeble, insipid; = WisHY-WASHY. Now 
rare or Obs. 1631. 

1. The washie Oose MIL. 2. Other persons’ w. 
opinions GEO. ELIOT. 3. Sir Joshua’s w. Virtues 

ALPOLE. Blue eyes like hers. look so mild and 
gentle and w. 1886. 6. What w. Rogues are here, 
= am the Sons of Beef, and English Beer? 

Wasn't (wo-z'nt), collog. contraction of 
was not. 

Wasp (wosp). [OE. wesp, weps, wefs, 
corresp. to OS. wepsia, wespa, wasp, OHG. 
wafsa, wefsa (G. wespe), MLG. wepse, wespe i= 
WGme. *wabis-, *waps- :- IE. *wobhes-, 
*wops-, usu. taken to be f. *webh- *wobh- 
Weave v. with ref. to the weblike con- 
struction of the insects nest.] 1. In pop. 
lang., any insect of the genus Vespa; chiefly 
applied to V. vulgaris, the Common W., and 
other species not readily distinguishable 
from this; sometimes taken to include the 
hornet, P. crabro. The obvious characteris- 
ties of the genus are the alternate rings of 
black and yellow on the abdomen, the nar- 
row stalk or petiole by which the abdomen is 
attached to the thorax, and the formidable 
sting (peculiar to the females and the work- 
ers). In scientific lang. applied gen. to two 
divisions of hymenopterous insects, the 
Diploptera or true wasps, and the Fossores 
or digger wasps. 2. fig. a. Applied to persons 
characterized by irascibility and persistent 
petty malignity 1508. b. Something that 
irritates or offends one 1588. 3. An artificial 
fly for salmon fishing (made to imitate the 
appearance of a w.) 1867. 4. Conchol. A 
variety of cowry 1815. 

1. Angry as a waspe HEYWOOD, Then the wasps 
arrived. They killed three in the jam alone. 
1905. 2. Tam. Shr. II. i. 210. I raised a nest of 
holy wasps and hornets about my ears 1721. b. 
Hen. VILI, III. ii. 55. 

attrib. and Comb., as w.-sting, eto.: w.-bee, a 
bee of the genus Nomada, a.cuckoo-bee; -beetle, 
a beetle of the genus Clytus, esp. C. arietis; -fly, 
a syrphid fly somewhat resembling a hornet; 
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also = sense 3; -paper, the paper-like material, 
produced by mastication, of which wasps’ nests 
are made; -waist, a very slender waist, esp. one 
produced by tight-lacing; so w.-waisted a. b. 
with genit.: wasp's nest, the nest of a w., often 
used fig. like hornet’s nest. Hence Wa-spy a. wasp- 
like; abounding in wasps. 

Waspish (wo:spif) a. 1566. [f. prec. + 
-ISH'.] Pertaining to or resembling a wasp or 
some characteristic of it; esp. quick to resent 
any trifling affront; irascible, petulantly 
spiteful. 

If I be w., best beware my sting SHAKS. W., dog- 
matical, over-bearing fellows 1861. Hence 
Warspish-ly adv., -ness. 

Wassail (wee-s’l, wo:s'l, -e!l), sb. Now only 
arch. and Hist. IME. was heil, wassayl — 
ON. ves heill “be in good health’, corresp. to 
OE. wes hal (see HALE a.).] 1. A salutation 
used when presenting a cup of wine to a 
guest, or drinking the health of a person, the 
reply being Drink-Ham. 2. The liquor in 
which healths were drunk; esp. the spiced 
ale used in Twelfth-night and Christmas-eve 
celebrations ME. 3. +A custom formerly 
observed on Twelfth-night and New-Year's 
eve of drinking healths from the w.-bowl 
71661; a carousal, riotous festivity, revelling 
1002. +4. A carol or song sung by wassailers 
1650. 

2. The Wassell well spiced, about shall go round 
1601. Wine and w. (now arch., echoing Shaks.), 
vaguely, strong drink in abundance; Macb, I. vii. 
64. 3. The King doth wake to night, and takes 
his rouse, Keepes wassels SHAKS. Merry East- 
cheap, that ancient region of wit and w. 1820. 

attrib. and Comb., as w,-candle, -singer, etc.; w.- 
bowl, -cup, a large bowl or cup in which w. was 
made, and from which healths were drunk: also 
the liquor contained in the bowl. Hence Wa's- 
sailry, carousing, revelry (rare) 1814. 

Wassail (-wãäZ＋-Qs ; I, wo:s'l, -e'l), v. ME. It. 
prec.) 1. intr, To ‘keep wassail’; to sit 
carousing and health-drinking. 2. (rans. 
(local.) To drink to (fruit-trees, cattle) in 
wassail, in order to ensure their thriving 
1648. 

2. The old Christmas custom of wassailing the 
apple-trees 1895. Hence Wa'ssailer, one who 
takes part in riotous festivities; a reveller; one 
who takes a in Twelfth-night or Christmas- 
tide ‘wassailing’, Wa'ssailing vbl. sb. the action 
of the vb.; carousing; the action of going from 
house to house at Christmas-time, singing a song 
expressive of good wishes for Christmas and the 
coming year, usu. with the addition of carols or 
other songs. 

Wast (wost, wost). arch. and poet. 2nd pers. 
sing. pa. t. of BE v. 

Wastage (wé'stéds). 1750. [f. WASTE v. 
+ -AGE.] l. a. Loss or diminution by use, 
decay, leakage or the like 1756. b. The action 
of spending uselessly or using wastefully ; loss 
incurred by wastefulness 1885. 2. The pro- 
duct of wear or decay, waste 1898, 3. Sc. 
A ruined or deserted place; also, a waste 
piece of ground 1823. 

Waste (weist), sb. ME. [- ONFr. waste 
var. of OFr. guast(e, gast(e, partly repr. L. 
vastum, n. of vastus waste, desert, partly f. 
waster WASTE v.] I. Waste or desert land. 1. 
Uninhabited (or sparsely inhabited) and un- 
cultivated country; a wild and desolate 
region, a wilderness; also transf., applied e.g. 
to the ocean or to land covered with snow. 
2. A piece of land not cultivated or used for 
any purpose, and producing little or no 
herbage or wood. In legal use spec. a piece 
of such land not in any man’s occupation, 
but lying common. late ME. 13. A deva- 
stated region —1097. 4. Coal-mining. A dis- 
used working 1695, 

1. Satan. in the emptier w., resembling Air, 
Weighs his abroad wings MILT. Tartary's ex- 
tended W. PRIOR. fig. A dreary w. of cold 
1 looking as eatable as Stonehenge 

IOKENS. 3. They shall build the olde wastes, 
a shall raise vp the former desolations Isa. 

II. Action or process of wasting. 1. Useless 
expenditure or consumption, squandering (of 
money, time, etc.); tthe consumption or 
using up of material, resources, etc. ME. b. 
An instance or example of wasting 1612. c. 
A profusion, lavish abundance of something 


1725. 2. Destruction or devastation caused 


by war, floods, fire, etc. Now rare or Obs. 
1500. tb. pl. Ravages —1738. 1c. coner. 
Something wasted or destroyed —1640. 3. 
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Law. Any unauthorized act of a tenant for 
a freehold estate not of inheritance, or for 
any lesser interest, which tends to the des- 
truction of the tenement, or otherwise to the 
injury of the inheritance' (F. Pollock) ME. 
4. Gradual loss or diminution from use, wear 
and tear, decay or natural process; spec. 
with ref. to animal tissues and structures; 
(now dial.) a wasting of the body by disease. 
Now somewhat rare. late ME. 

1. The clocke vpbraides me with the w. of time 
SHAKS. These insulting Words, this w. of Breath 
DRYDEN. Prov. Hast maketh w. 1546. Phr, fo 
make w., to be wasteful, In w., in vain, to no 
purpose. To run to w., to flow away so as to be 
wasted; fig. of wealth, powers, etc., to be wasted. 
To go to w., to be wasted. To cut to w., lit. to cut 
(cloth) in a wasteful manner; fig. (slang) to 
apportion (time) wastefully. b. faces. are 
great wastes of time BACON. c. And there the 
garden yields a w. of flow'rs POPE. 2. b. Pleas'd 
with the Work of thy own Hands, Thou dost the 
Wastes of Time repair WESLEY. c. Then of thy 
beauty do I question make That thou among the 
wastes of time must goe SHAKS. 4. Sudden W. 
made upon Fat Persons by violent Fevers 1695. 
Her mother went off in a w. 1878. 

III. Waste matter, refuse. 1. Refuse matter; 
the useless by-products of any industrial 
process; material or manufactured articles 
80 damaged as to be useless or unsaleable. 
late ME. b. = CorrON-waste 1886. c. Print- 
ing, etc. The surplus sheets of a work 1785. 
2. A pipe, conduit, or other contrivance for 
carrying off waste matter or surplus water, 
steam, ete. 1707. 
basket (now chiefly U.S.) = WASTE- 

land, land in its natural, unculti- 
vated state; -man Mining, a man whose duty is 
to inspect the w., and to secure the proper ventila- 
tion of the mine; -pipe = III. 2; -way U.S., a 
channel for the passage of waste water; t-yard, 
app. a yard for the reception of odds and ends of 
little value, Hence Wa'steless a. without dimi- 
nution, unwasting. Wa'sty a. liable to waste 
from deterioration; U.S., that resembles cotton- 
W. 

Waste (weist), a. ME. [- ON Fr. wast, var. 
of g(u)ast :- Rom. *wasto, repr. L. vastus 
(see prec.).] 1. Of land: a. Uncultivated and 
uninhabited or sparsely inhabited. Some- 
times with stronger implication: Incapable 
of habitation or cultivation; barren, desert. 
b. In weaker sense: Not applied to any pur- 
pose; not utilized for cultivation or building. 
late ME. 12. Of former places of habitation 
or cultivation, buildings, etc.: Devastated, 
ruinous —1823. 13. Of speech, thought, or 
action: Profitless, serving no purpose —1598. 
tb. Superfluous, needless —1618. +4. Spare, 
unoccupied, unused —1772. 5. Of materials, 
ete. : Eliminated or thrown aside as worthless 
after the completion of a process; refuse. Of 
manufactured articles: Rejected as defective; 
also, produced in excess of what can be used. 
1. 


1. Eden rais'd in the wast Wilderness MILT. fig. 
This w. weary of life 1825. To lie w., to remain i 
an uncultivated or ruinous condition. To lay w., 
to devastate, ravage (land, buildings); I will lay 
thy cities w., and thou shalt be desolate Ezek. 
35:4. 4. Shee took penne and inke and in 
those wast leaues wrote a most Godly and learned 
exhortation 1615. I was locked up and confined 
in a w. room 1772. 5. The duty of the kidneys is 
to filter w, matters from the blood as it circulates 
through them 1908. W. water, superfluous water, 
or water that has served its purpose, allowed to 
run away. W. steam, the saperanous steam dis- 
charged from a boiler, or the spent steam dis- 
charged from the cylinder of a steam-engine. 

Comb.: w.-book Book-keeping, a rough account- 
book (now little used) in which entries are made 
of all transactions at the time of their occurrence, 
to be ‘posted’ afterwards in the more formal 


books. 

Waste (weist), v. ME. [- ON Fr. waster, 
var. of g(w)asler :- Rom. *wastare, for L. 
vastare, f. vastus; see prec.] I. trans. 1. To 
lay waste, devastate, ruin (a land, town, its 
inhabitants, etc.). 2. Law. To destroy, in- 
jure, damage (property); to cause to de- 
teriorate in value 1450. 3. To consume, use 
up, wear away, exhaust by gradual loss; to 
consume or destroy (a person, etc.) by decay 
or disease; to emaciate, enfeeble ME." fb. 
To destroy, put an end to (something im- 
material e.g. sin, sorrow) —1689. 14. To 
diminish or consume the livelihood of, im- 
poverish (a person) —1727. tb. To spend, 
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diminish one’s store of (money, etc); to 
spend, pass (time); to get over (a distance in 
travelling) -1704. 5. To spend, consume, em- 
ploy uselessly, unprofitably or: without 
adequate return: to make prodigal or im- 
provident use of; to squander ME. b. pass, 
(without distinct ref. to an agent). To fail to 
be appreciated; to make no impression; to 
have no opportunities for displaying useful 
qualities 1898. c. To fail to take advantage 
of (an opportunity) 1836. d. To cause or 
allow (a substance, etc.) to be used unprofit- 
ably or lost 1820. 

1. absol. For now I sce Peace to corrupt no less 
then Warr to w. MILT. 3. To. .wast huge stones 
with little water drops SHAKS. Would he were 
wasted, Marrow, Bones, and all SHAKS, b. The 

ryde off Iordane is waisted awaye COVERDALE 
Goch. 11:3. 4. b. I like this place, And willingly 
could w. my time in it SHAKS. The Goddess wasts 
her Days In joyous Songs DRYDEN. 5. The yonger 
sonne. wasted his substance with riotous liuing 
Luke 15:13. Full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen, And w, its sweetness on the desert air 
GRAY. To w.a great deal of time in novel-reading 
1881. To w. words, breath, to speak to no purpose; 
similarly to w. paper, space. b. Two such amusing 
liars as we were utterly wasted on after-dinner 
oratory 1898. 

II. inir. 1. To lose strength, health, or 
vitality; to lose flesh, pine, decay. Also with 
away. ME. b. Sport. To reduce one's weight 
by training. Also refi. 1763. 2. To be used up 
or worn away; to lose substance or volume by 
gradual loss or wear or decay; to be con- 
sumed or spent. late ME. 13. Of time: To 
pass away, be spent —1847. 

1. Shall I wasting in Dispaire, Dye because a 
Womans faire? 1622. 2. Euphues had rather 
shrinke in the wetting then wast in the wearing 


Lyty. Hence Wa'stable a. liable to be wasted, 
subject to waste; also in Law, said of things in 
respect of which a tenant may be chargeable with 
waste. Wa:sting vbl. sb. the action of the vb.; 


ppl. a. that wastes, 

Wasteful (wé'-stfiil), a. 
sb. + -FUL] 1, That causes devastation, 
desolation or ruin; that destr or lays 
waste. 12. Useless, worthless, vain; unused 
—1577. 3. Of a place: Desolate; unfrequented, 
uninhabited. Obs. exc. arch. and poet, 1572. 
4. Addicted to waste; given to useless or ex- 
cessive expenditure. Of expenditure, ete.: 
Characterized by waste or extravagance. 
1451. 5. That wastes, consumes or expends 
unprofitably. Const. of. 1587. 6. That causes 
bodily waste or decay. Now rare. 1600. 

1. Wastefull vengeance SHAKS. 3. The Throne Of 
Chaos, and his dark Pavilion spread Wide on the 
w. Deep Mirt. W. Tartarus BRIDG 6. Leane 
and w. Learnings SHAKS. This w. excess of grief 
1824. Hence Wa:steful-ly adv., -ness. 

Wastel (wo-st'l), Obs. exc. Hist. ME. l- 
ONFr. wastel, var. of OFr. guastel (mod. 
gâteau cake), prob. of Gmc. origin] 1. 
Bread made of the finest flour; a cake or loaf 
of this bread. 2. Her. = TORTEAU 1. 1486. 

Wasteness (wé'stné late ME. If. 
WASTE a. + -NESS.] 1. ta. Desolation, de- 
struction, ruin. (Chiefly biblical.) 63. b. 
The state of lying waste, being uncultivated 
or barren 1608, 2, An uninhabited or un- 
frequented region or place. Obs. exc. dial. 
1 


late ME. If. WASTE 


1. a. Desolacion shal remayne in the cities, and 
the gates shalbe smytten with waistnesse COVER- 
DALE Isa. 24:12. 

Wa: ste- paper. 1585. Paper cast aside as 
spoiled, superfluous, or useless for its original 
purpose. 

The securities. proved to be little better than 
waste paper 1905. 

atrib. Ww.-basket; a basket into which waste 


paper is thrown. L 
Waster! (welten). ME. [orig. — Ahr. 
wastere, our, f. waster WASTE v. (see -ER* 3). 
This coalesced with later formation on 
WASTE v. + R..] I. I. One who lives in 
idleness and extravagance; a squanderer, 
spendthrift. Now chiefly with some notion 
of sense IT, a *ne'er-do-well'. b. One who, or 
something which wastefully dissipates or 
consumes (something specified). late ME. 
2. One who lays waste, despoils or plunders. 
late ME. 3: The designation of a class © 
thieves mentioned in a statute of Edw. III. 
Obs. exe, arch. 1543. 4. An animal, ete. that 
is wasting away or losing flesh, or that will not 
fatten. late ME. 5. Something which causes 


WASTER 


or allows waste or loss of material 1788. b. 
Path. = CoMEDO 1899. 

1. Ye will think I am turned w., for I wear clean 
hose and shoon every day Scorr. Here was a 
wretched invertebrate fellow, an absolute ‘w.’ 
1904. b. Building and marrying of children are 
great wasters 1611. 4. A bad w., said of a jockey 
who has difficulty in ‘wasting’. 5. Oft on the 
wick there hangs a w., Which makes the candle 
burn the faster 1788. 

II. Something rejected as waste. a. An 
article of faulty or inferior manufacture 1800. 
b. An animal, etc., which is not good enough 
to be kept for breeding purposes 1722. 

tWa'ster?. 1455. [Of unkn. origin.) 1. A 
wooden foil used in sword-exercise and fen- 
cing; a cudgel, staff, club —1661. 2. Fencing 
with a ‘waster’; single-stick —1636. 

Waster? (westen). Sc. 1580. [Altered f. 
synonymous wawsper, infl. by synonymous 
Luister.) A fishing-spear. 

Wastrel (wé'stré), sb. and a. 1589. f. 
"WASTE v. + -REL.] A. sb. 1. In Cornwall, a 
tract of waste land; now only, a strip of road- 
side waste. 2. dial. — WASTER' II. 1790. 3. 
An idle, worthless, disreputable person 1847. 
b. A street arab 1877. 4. A wasteful person, a 
spendthrift 1887. B. adj. 1. Of manufactured 
articles: Waste, rejected as imperfect 1790. 
2. Of an animal: Feeble, lacking strength or 
vigour 1880. 3. Spendthrift 1894. 

Wat! (wot). Obs. exc. dial. 1500. [prob. 
a use of Wat, short for Walter.) A hare. 

Wat“ (wat). 1871. [Siamese.] A Siamese 
Buddhist temple. 

Watap, wattap (wo-tep). 1789. [Nar- 
ragansett Indian watigp root of a tree.] 
Thread or fibre from the roots of the spruce 
fir, used by Indians for weaving, sewing, etc. 

Watch (wot), sb. (OB. wæćće, f. stem of 
*wæććan (see next). In some later uses 
directly from the vb.] I. Wakefulness, vigil. 
11. The state of being awake; going without 
Sleep —1631. t2. Watching as a devotional 
exercise or religious observance; an act or 
instance of this. Obs. exc. in w.-night. 1520. 
tb. A wake or revel held on St. John the 
Baptist’s (Midsummer) Eve (23 June) 1592. 
€. A ‘wake’ over a dead person (rare) ME. 
3. The action or a continued act of watching; 
a keeping awake and vigilant for the purpose 
of attending, guarding, or the like OE. 4. 
ltr. L. vigilia, Gr. Su Heb. 'a&móret.] 
Each of the (three, four, or five) periods into 
which the night was anciently divided OE. 

1. Ham. 11. ii. 148. 4. And about the fourth w. 
of the night, he commeth vnto them, walking 
vpon the Sea Mark 6:48. The watches of the night, 
now often rhet. = ‘the night-time’. 

II. Action of watching or observing. 1. The 
action or an act of watching or observing 
with continuous attention; a continued look- 
out, as of a sentinel or guard, late ME. b. 
The duty, post, or office of watchman or 
sentinel. Obs. exc. in Bible phr. io stand upon 
one's w. 1535. c. Surveillance over a person 
1611. 2. W. and ward, the performance of the 
duty of a watchman or sentinel, esp. as a 
feudal obligation. Now only a rhetorical and 
more emphatic synonym of w. in sense II. 1. 
late ME. 13. The action of keeping guard 
and maintaining order in the streets, esp. 
during the night, performed by a picked 
body of the community —1878. 14. A lying in 
wait, an ambush —1053. 5. One who watches; 
a look-out man. late ME. b. Cricket. A 
fleldsman; also a fielding position. (Win- 
chester Coll.) 1836. 6. One who watches, or 
those who watch, for purposes of guarding 
and protecting life and property, and the 
like; esp. before the introduction of the new 
Police, a watchman or body of watchmen, 
Who patrolled and guarded the streets of a 
town, proclaimed the hour, ete. 1539. 7. A 
Sentinel; also, the body of soldiers consti- 
tuting the guard of a camp, town, ete. Obs. 
exe. Hist. late ME. 8. In the early 18th e., 
the designation of certain companies of ir- 
Tegular troops in the Highlands 1739. 

a se carefull W., chuse trusty Centinels SHAKS. 
hr. to keep (a, the) w., to set a w. On, upon (the) 
w., on the look out, exercising vigilance. b. As I 

d stand my w. vpon the Hill I look’d toward 
1 SHAKS. c. Am I a sea, or a whale, that 
s Settest a w. ouer me? Job 7:12. 6. The 

rife and all the W. are at the doore: they are 


E 
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come to search the House SHAKS. 8. Black W., 
a name given (from the dark-coloured tartan 
worn by them) to some companies of irregular 

land troops raised e 1729-30, and afterwards 
embodied as the 42nd Regiment, which still re- 
tains the name. 

III. Naut. uses. 1. That period of time for 
which each of the divisions of a ship's com- 
pany alternately remains on deck; usu. four 
hours, with the exception of the Doc- 
WATCHES 1585. b. A sailor's turn or period of 
duty 1725. 2. That part, usu. one half, of the 
officers and crew, who together attend to the 
working of a vessel during a *watch' 1626. b. 
W. and w., the arrangement by which the 
two halves of a ship's crew take duty alter- 
nately every four hours 1780. 

1. (One's) w. below, off, the time one is off duty. 
2. ‘The grub's horrid’, said both watches 1913. 

IV. A timepiece. 1. fa. A dial or clock-face; 
the circle of figures on a dial -1672. tb. The 
going - part of a clock 1816. 2. A small time- 
piece with a spring-driven movement, and of 
a size to be carried in the pocket 1588. b. A 
chronometer as used on board ship 1778. 3, 
A trial-piece of glass, pottery, copper, etc. 
put in a furnace and taken out again, to 
enable the workman to judge of the degree 
of heating, etc. [app. a mistranslation of 
Fr. montre, in this application used in the 
sense of 'show-piece'.] 1606. 

1. a. Rich. II. v. v. 52. 2. Dictionaries are like 
watches, the worst is better than none, and the 
best cannot be expected to go quite true JOHNSON. 

attrib, and Comb.: w.-bell, (a) a bell on which 
the half-hourly periods in each w. are struck on 
board ship; (b) a bell rung at the setti and 
relief of a military w., or to sound an alarm; 
-boat, a boat on patrol-duty; -box, a small 
structure to shelter a person on w.; a small 
wooden shelter resembling a sentry-box, but 
furnished with a seat and half-door, used by a 
municipal watchman (now only Colonial); 
-bracelet, a bracelet carrying a wrist-watch; 
f-candle, = watching-candle; -case, a hinged 
case or cover of an old-fashioned w. enclosing the 
w. proper; now, the metal cover enclosing the 
works of a w.; -chain, a metal chain used as a 
w.-guard; w. committee, the committee of a 
borough council which deals with all matters 
pertaining to the policing and public lighting of 
the borough; -cry, the periodical cry of a watch- 
man; fig. = WATCHWORD 3 b; -dog, a dog kept. 
to guard a house, etc., and give warning of the 
approach of intruders; -fire, a fire maintained 
during the night as a signal or for the use of a 
party or person on w.; -&uard, a chain, cord, 
ribbon, or the like used to secure a w. when it is 
worn on the person; -house, (a) a house in which 
a w. or guard is stationed; (b) a house used as a. 
station for municipal night-watchmen (now only 
U.S. and Coloni: light — NIGHTLIGHT 2 b; 
-night, orig. a religious service extending over 
midnight held monthly by Wesleyan Methodists; 
in later use a service held on New Year's eve, 
lasting until midnight; also the night on which 
the service is held; -oil, a highly refined lubri- 
cating oil used for watches and clocks; -spring, 
the mainspring of a W.; also (without article) as a 
material; -stand, a small case or stand in or 
upon which a w. may be placed so that its face 
may be seen; -wheel, the balance-wheel of the 
*w.-work' of a clock. Hence Wa-tchless a., 
keeping no w.; unwatched, unguarded ; not having 
or possessing a watch (IV. 2). 

Watch (wotf) v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
watched (wot/t). [OE. *wæććan (only in pr. 
pple. waééende), a doublet of wacian WAKE 
v., repr. WGer. *wak&jan (OHG. wahhén).] 
I. intr. 11. To be or remain awake 1067. b. 
To remain awake with a sick person or at his 
bedside 1691. 2. To remain awake for pur- 
poses of devotion; to keep vigil OE. 3. To be 
on the alert, to be vigilant; to be on one’s 
guard ME. 4. To be on the look out; to keep 
a person or thing in sight, so as to be aware 
of any movement or change. late ME. b. To 
be on the watch for opportunities to do some- 
thing. late ME. c. To be on the watch for 
(something expected) 1831. 5. W. over —. 
To exercise protecting care over 1526. 6. To 
fulfil the duty of a watchman, sentinel, or 
guard. late ME. b. Of a sailor: To be on 


duty during a watch 1799. 

1. Sleepest thou? Couldest not thou w. one 
houre? N. ye and pray. Mark 14:38, 39. 4. To 
w. as the cat for the mous 1547. They watch'd 
what the end would be TENNYSON. To w. after, to 
follow with one’s looks (rare). To w. out (Cricket), 
= FIELD v. 5; (orig. U.S. collog.) to look out, be 
on one's guard. 5. There is a Providence. that 
watches over innocence and folly GIBBON. 6. 1To 


WATCHMAN 


tw. and ward, to keep ‘watch and ward’. b. Each 
man watches four hours, and rests eight 1820, 

IL. trans. 11. To keep under surveillance; to 
set an armed watch upon —1579. b. To guard 
(a dead body, goods) 1450. 12. To guard 
against attack; to provide with a body of 
guards or armed watchmen; to serve as 
a guard to. Also fo w. and ward. —1819. 
3. To keep (a person or thing) in view in 
order to observe any actions, movementa, 
or changes that may occur 1515. 4. To keep 
in mental view; to keep oneself informed 
about 1675. b. To be on the alert to avail one- 
self of (opportunities, etc.); to be vigilant to 
choose (one's time for action) 1578. c. Of a 
barrister: To attend the trial of (a case) in 
order to note and act upon any point that 
may arise to affect the interests of a client 
who is not a party in the litigation 1890, 5. 
To exercise protecting vigilance over; to 
tend (a flock); to sit up beside (a sick person); 
to keep watch beside (a dead body) 1526. +6. 
To do (a person a good or bad turn) —1705. 
7. To provide (a town) with watchmen; pass. 
to be policed by a specified body of men 1806. 
8. Falconry. To prevent (a hawk) from sleep- 
ing, in order to tame it 1575. 

3. Didn't I w, him into Codger's commercial 
boarding-house, and w. him out, and w. him home 
to his hotel DICKENS. 4. Youth should w. joys, 
and shoot em as they flie DRYDEN, The natural 
jealousy of the Spaniards watched every naval 
enterprise of Englishmen 1868. 5. While Shep- 
herds watch'd their Flocks by Night 1700. 8. 
Tam. Shr. IV. I. 198. Hence }Wa:tchment (rare), 


a task of watching. 
Watcher (wo:tfozx). 1525. [f. WATCH v. 


+ AR.] One who watches or keeps watch; 
spec. (a) one who watches by a sick bed, or by 
the dead; (6) a watchman, guard, sentry; (c) 
as the title of a class of angels, or of angels 
generally [tr. Aramaic ‘ir one who is wake- 
ful]. 

Beholde, a w. (euen an holy angel) came downe 
from heauen COVERDALE Dan. 4:18. An eye like 
mine A lidless w. of the public weal TENNYSON. 

Watchet (wo-tJét), sb. and a. Obs. or arch. 
late ME. [In XIV wachet, etc., app. - ONFr. 
watchet (XV), earlier waschet (XI), in AL. 
waschetum (X111); of unkn. origin.) A. sb. 1. 
A light blue colour; cloth or garments of this 
colour. 2. In fullw. fly: A fly used by anglers; 
an artificial fly made to imitate this 1799. B. 
adj. Light blue, sky-blue; sometimes prefixed 
to blue as a qualifying term 1496. 

Watchful (wo-tffüD, a. 1548. [f. WATOH 
sb. + -FUL.] 1. Wakeful, sleepless; accus- 
tomed to keeping awake. Of time: Passed in 
wakefulness. arch. 2. Engaged in or accus- 


vigilant 1601. 3. Characterized by vigilance 
in which one must be vigilant 1582. 

1. W. nights and laborious days 1878. 2. A w. 
mamma and governess in chaperonage 1882, 3. 
"The souldier may not moue from watchfull sted 
SPENSER. Keeping w. guard HAWTHORNE. 
Hence Wa-tchful-ly adv. 1538, -ness. 

Wa-tch-glass. 1637. [WATCH sb.] fl. A 
sand-glass or hour-glass used to measure the 
time of keeping watch, esp. on board ship 
—1769. 2. A thin piece of glass, usu. concavo- 
convex in form, fitted into the case of a 
watch over the dial-plate 1773. b. as a 
receptacle for small objects or portions of 
material to be subjected to scientific obser- 
vation 1757. 

Watching (wo-tfin), vbl. sb. late ME. 
[-rNG'.] 1. The action of WATCH v.; an act or 
instance of this. b. Sc. W. and warding: see 
WarcH v. I. 6, II. 2. 1579. 2. The state or 
condition of being awake, wakefulness; an 
instance of this 1550. 

Comb.: w. brief, a brief instructing counsel to 
‘watch’ a case; w. candle, a candle used at the 
‘watching’ of a shrine or a corpse. 

Wa-tchma:ker. 1630. One whose trade it 


is to make watches. So Wa-tchma:king 
vbl. sb. 

Watchman (wo-tfmin) late ME. [f. 
WATCH sb. + MAN sb.] 1. A member of a mil- 
itary guard, a sentinel or sentry; a look-out. 
(Now rare exc. with allusion to Bible uses.) 12. 
One who keeps vigil; one who watches over 
or guards a person or thing —1628. tb. 
Applied to angels 1613. 3. One of a body of 
men formerly appointed to keep watch and 
ward in all towns from sunset to sunrise; 


WATCH-TOWER 


later, a constable of the watch who, before 
the Police Act of 1839, patrolled the streets 
by night to safeguard life and property. late 
ME. 4. A man employed to guard private 
property, a building, etc., esp. during the 
night 1600. 5. The dor-beetle, Geotrupes 
stercorarius 1864. 

1. Excepte the Lorde kepe the cite, the w. 
waketh but in vayne COVERDALE Ps. 126:1. 
2. 1 Hen. VI, III. i. 66. 3. A face. that had just 
as much play of expression as a watchman's 


rattle DICKENS. 

Wartch-tow:er. 1544. [WATCH sb.] 1. A 
tower or station from which observation is 
kept of the approach of danger; a look-out 
station. 12. A pharos or lighthouse —1804. 

1, fig. Morning sought Her eastern w, SHELLEY. 

Watchword (wo-t{[waad). late ME. [WATCH 
sb.] 1. Mil. A word or short phrase used as a 
password. Obs. in techn. use. fb. The call 
of a sentinel on his rounds —1797. 12. A pre- 
concerted signal to begin an attack —1834, 
3. A password used among members of the 
same sect, society, etc. Obs. or arch. 1534. b. 
A word or phrase used as embodying the 
guiding principle or rule of action of a party 
or individual 1738. +4. A cautionary word or 
speech —1761, 

2. transf. Which giues the watch word to his 
hand ful soon, To draw the clowd that hides the 
siluer Moon SHAKS. 3. Classical quotations are the 
watchwords of scholars, by which they distinguish 
each other from the ignorant and the illiterate 
Svp. SMrTH. b. When the rude rabble's watch- 
word was—destroy COWPER. 

Watchwork (We-tfwpak). 1007. [Waren 
sb.) That part of the movement of a time- 
piece which is concerned with the measuring 
of the hours, as distinguished from the 
‘clockwork’ or striking part; also the ‘works’ 
or parts composing the movement of a watch. 

Water (wü-to1), sb. [OE. walter = OFris. 
weler, OS. watar, OHG. wazgar (Du. water, 
G. wasser) - WGme. *walar (ON. vain, 
Goth. wato, gen. watins, show a var. with 
n-formative), f. Gme. *wat- :- IE. *wod-, 
repr. by OSL, Russ. vodd (cf. VODKA); the 
var. *wed- is repr. by WET a., the var. *ud- 
by L. unda wave, Gr. ogg, Skr. udán water.) 
I. 1. The liquid of which seas, lakes, and 
rivers are composed, and which falls as rain. 
and issues from springs. When pure, it is 
transparent, colourless (except as seen in 
large quantity, when it has a blue tint), 
tasteless, and inodorous. b. With various 
qualifying words, as ice-w., RAIN-W., etc. c. 
Considered as antagonistic to fire. late ME. 
d. As supplied for domestic needs, esp. as 
distributed through pipes to the houses of a. 
district 1535. 2. As a drink, as satisfying 
thirst, or as necessary aliment for animals 
and plants OE. 3. As used for dilution of 
liquors OE. b. fig. (Stock Exch.) Fictitious 
capital created by the ‘watering’ of the 
stock of a trading company 1883. 4. As used. 
for washing, steeping, boiling, etc. OE. b. 
Each of the quantities of water used suc- 
cessively in a gradual process of washing 
ME, 5. Water of a mineral spring or a col- 
lection of mineral springs used medicinally 
for bathing or for drinking, or both. Freq. 
pl. with the. 1542. 6. Water regarded as 
collected in seas, lakes, etc., or as flowing in 
rivers or streams. (The pl. is often used in- 
stead of the sing., esp. with ref. to flowing 
water or water moving in waves.) OK. b. 
Hunting, ete, Streams or ditches which a 
horse is required to leap 1860. 7. Quantity or 
depth of water, as sufficient or insufficient for 
navigation 1546. b. With prefixed adj., a par- 
ticular state of the tide; see HIGH W., LOW W. 
late ME. 8. Water received into a boat or ship 
through aleak, or by the breaking of the waves 
over the sides. late ME. 9. Asan enveloping or 
covering medium; in various phrases. late 
ME. 10. A body of water on the surface of 
the earth. (In sense ‘a stream, river’, now 
chiefly Sc. and north.) OE. 11. pl. Floods: 
esp. in phr. the waters are out. 1523. 

1. W., W. every where, Nor any drop to drink 
COLERIDGE. All else. runs off them like w. off a 
duck's back 1871. Phr. T'o write on or in w., to 
fail to leave abiding record of (something). (To 
apend money) like w., pore recklessly, d. 

'o cut off, turn on the w. 2. Bread and w., the type 
of extreme hard fare, as of a prisoner or penitent, 
W. bewitched (colloq.), excessively diluted liquor; 
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now chiefly, very weak tea. 3. Brandy-and-w., 
whisky-and-w., etc.; hence joc. in nonce-combs. ; 
The weak Addison-and-w. of the ‘Mirror’ 1882. 
5. It is. very long, Mr. Pickwick, since you drank 
the waters DICKENS. A wine-glass of Orezza w. 
after breakfast every morning 1879. 6. Thy waye 
was in the see, and thy pathes in the great waters 
COVERDALE Ps. 77:19. fig. Therfore she loves 
to fish in troubled Waters 1628. Phrases. Deep 
waters (after Ps. 69:2, 14), grave distresses and 
anxieties; also difficult or dangerous affairs. To 
make a hole in the w. (slang), to commit suicide by 
drowning. By w., by ship or boat on the sea or a 
lake or river or canal. On or upon the w., on the 
sea, in naval employments or enterprises. Across, 
over, on this side the w., to cross the w., across, etc. 
the sea; (in London the w. in such phrases is 
often = the Thames). The king over the w.: see 
OVER prep. IV. 4. To take (the) w., (a) to enter 
the sea, or lake, or river, and begin to swim; 
(b) to embark, take ship; (c) U.S. ‘to abandon 
one's position"; (d) of a ship, to be launched. 7. 
To draw (so much) w.: see DRAW v. I. 11, 8. To 
make w., take (in) w., to leak, or to admit or ‘ship’ 
w. over the side, etc. 9. Under w., below the sur- 
face of w.; (of land) flooded, submerged; hence 
fig. unsuccessful in life; also (Sc.) in debt. Above 
w., above the surface of the w.; also fig., esp. in 
to keep one's head w., to avoid ruin by a 
continued struggle. 10. By the waters of Babilon 
we sat downe and wepte COVERDALE Ps, 137:1. 
The winters..are seldom severe enough to 
freeze any considerable w. BURKE. Within a 
little [we] found ourselves crossing the w. of 
Leith 1793. On one side lay the Ocean, and on 
one Lay a great w., and the moon was full 
TENNYSON. 

II. The substance of which the liquid 
‘water’ is one form among several; the 
chemical compound of two volumes of hydro- 
gen and one of oxygen (formula H,0); in 
ancient speculation regarded as one of the 
four (or later, five) elements of which all 
bodies are composed. OE. III. A liquid 
resembling (and usu. containing) water. 1. 
An aqueous decoction, infusion, or tincture, 
used medicinally or as a cosmetic or perfume 
ME. b. With defining word, applied to 
liquid preparations of various kinds (see 
LAVENDER-W., LIME-W., SODA-W., etc.). late 
ME. 2. Used to denote various watery 
liquids found in the human or animal body, 
either normally or in disease 1533. b. The 
fluid contained in the amniotic cavity (liquor 
amnii); now usu. pl. 1088. c. Tears. late ME. 
d. Saliva; now only, flow of saliva provoked 
by appetite 1598. 3. esp. Urine. late ME. 4. 
Applied to vegetable juices 1585. 

2. W. on the brain, in the head, hydrocephalus. 
e. A dexterous rap on the nose. .which brought 
the w. into his eyes DICKENS. 3. To make w., to 
urinate, To pass w., to void urine (usu. with ref. 
to obstruction or the absence of it). 

IV. The transparency and lustre charac- 
teristic of a diamond or a pearl 1607. 

The three highest grades of quality in diamonds 
were formerly known as the first, second, and 
third w.; the phrase of the first w. survives in JE . 
use as a designation of the finest quality O. E. D. 
fig. Of the first (occas. purest, finest) w., orig., of the 
highest excellence or purity; now only with the 
sense ‘out-and-out’, ‘thorough- n 


th, tur- 
5 adj.; also (designating sub- 
stances which harden under water) w.-cement, 
-lime, -mortar. 

Comb.: a. w. authority, a municipal body ad- 
ministering a system of w.-supply; -balance, a 
machine for raising loads to a height by the weight 
of w.; ballast, cisterns filled with W., placed in 
the hold of a vessel to serve as ballast; -bearing 
a. producing w., not arid; Geol. through which W. 

reolates; W. Board, an administrative body 

wing control of the supply of w. to a town or 
district; -boot, a boot intended for those who 
have to stand or walk in w.; -bound a. of 
macadam roads: solidified by watering and 
rolling; -breather, any animal capable of breath- 
ing in w. (by means of gills); -cell, each of the 
cells in the walls of the stomach of the camel, in 
which w. is stored; -company, a commercial 
association for the pui of supplying w. to 
a town or district; -diviner, one who finds sub- 
terranean springs or supplies of w. by means of a 
divining-rod; -doctor, (a) = W.-CASTER; (b) a 
hydropathist; -finder = w.-diviner: ~gilding, 
the process of gilding metal surfaces by applying 
liquid amalgam, the mercury being afterwards 
removed by evaporation; so -gilt g.: -head, the 
head or source of a stream; -ja t, a casing 
containing w., placed about something to prevent 
its becoming unduly heated or chilled; hence 

-jacketed ppl. a.; -jump, a place where a horse 
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is required to leap a stream or ditch: -knot, a 
knot used in joining together lengths of fishing- 
line; -lead (lid), (a) a mill-lead; (b) an open 
channel through an ice-field; f-leader, one who 
carts w. for sale; -leaf Arch., an ornament used 
on capitals, supposed to represent the leaf of 
some w.-plant; -mouth, (Sc.), the mouth of a 
river; -organ, the hydraulicon or hydraulic 
organ; -parting = WATERSHED 1; -pistol, a 
weapon constructed to discharge a sudden jet of 
w. or other liquid; -plane, an acroplane that can 
rise from or alight on water; a hydroplaue; -plate, 
a plate with a receptacle underneath for hot w. to 
keep the food warm; -power, the power of 
moving or falling w. employed to drive machin- 
ery; -quake, a seismic disturbance in the sea; 

-rate, a rate or tax levied by a municipality or a. 
w.-company for the Poppy of w. paniel, a 
variety of spaniel, much used for retrieving w.- 
fowl; -splash, a shallow stream or ford crossing a 
road; -stone, a nodule of chalcedony having an 
internal cavity containing w.; -tower, (a) a 
tower serving as a reservoir to deliver w, at a 
required head; (b) a long iron tube, carried verti- 
cally on a wheeled frame, for discharging w, to 
extinguish fires in the upper stories of buildings; 
-waggon, U.S. = W.-CART; also slang in phr, on 
the w,-waggon = teetotal; -worn a. (chiefly Geol.). 
worn or corroded by the action of w, 

b. Prefixed to names of animals to denote 
species inhabiting the w.: w.-bear, a sloth- 
animaleule; -beetle, a beetle of the group 
Hydradephaga; -boatman, a w.-buy of either of 
the families Notonectida or Corixidæ;- buffalo, 
the common domestic Indian buffalo, Bos bubalus 
or Bubalus buffelus; -bug, (a) any heteropterous 
insect of aquatic habit; (b) U.S. t ekroach, 
Blatta orientalis; -flea, any of the small crusta- 
ceans that hop like fleas; -fly, a fly that frequents 
w. and the w.-side; -lawyer joc., a shark; -mole 


Austral, the ornithorhyncus’ or  duek-bill; 
-mouse, the w.-vole; -rail, a bird, Rallus aquati- 
cus, having a general resemblance (o the landrail; 


-scorpion, an aquatic bug of the family Nepida; 


-serpent, -snake, any snake that inhabits or 
frequents the -vole, the common w.-rat, 
Arvicola amphibius; -worm, any aquatic an« 


nelid, 

€. Denoting vegetable growths that live in w., 
as w.-plant, reed, etc, ; also w.-blob dial., a name 
for the marsh-marigold and similar plants; 
-elder, the guelder-rose; -flag, the yellow flag, 
Tris pseudacorus; -oak, a hard c grained 


oak, Quercus aquatica, of the southern U.S.; also 
applied to certain Australian trees of the genera 

‘asuarina and Callistemon; -parsley, name for 
Sium latifolium or other aquatic umbellifers; 
-parsnip, name for aquatic umbelliferous plants 
of the genus Sium, esp. S. latifolium; -plantain, 


the plant Alisma plantago, with leaves somewhat 
like those of the plantain, growing in ditches, 
etc.; violet, the Leather. oil, Hottonia palustri, 

d. Med. Designating specific ailments, eruptions, 
etc., as w.-blister; also w.-blebs, pemphigus; 
-pox, chicken-pox. 

Water (worten), v. [OE. weterian, f. waeler 
WATER sb.] I. (rans. 1. To give a drink of 
water to (an animal, esp. a horae on a jour- 
ney); also, to take (cattle) to the water to 
drink. 2. To furnish with a supply of water 
OE. 3. To supply water as aliment to (a 
plant, crop, etc.), esp. by pouring or sprink- 
ling with a watering-can, hose, or the like; 
to pour or sprinkle water on (soil) OE. b. 
To supply (land, crops) with water by flood- 
ing or by means of irrigation-channels; to 
irrigate 1555. 4. Of a river, etc.; To supply 
water to (land, eto.) . Now chiefly passive. OE. 
5. To w. (something) with one's tears; to make 
wet or moist with copious and continued 
weeping. Obs. or arch. Also fsaid of the 
tears. ME. 16. To soak in or with water, to 
steep in a liquor —1675. b. To sprinkle or 
drench (a road, pavement, etc.) with water, 
in order to lay the dust 1662. c. To sprinkle 
or drench (a material) with water in order to 
moisten it or with a solution to impregnate it 
1474. d. To w. one's clay, to take liquid re- 
freshment 1769. 7. To add water to as 9 
diluent or solvent, thereby increasing the 
bulk and reducing the strength. late ME. 
2. To w. down. To reduce the strength of 
(liquor) by dilution; fig. to weaken the force 
or strength of (language) by addition or 
alteration; to reduce in efficacy or potency 
1850. b. Comm. To increase in nominal 
amount (the stock or capital of a trading 
company) by the creation of fictitious stock 
1870. 8. To produce a moiré or wavy lustrous 
finish on (silk or other textile fabrics) bY 
sprinkling them with water and passing 
them through a calender 1450. 

1. Cymb. Ir. iii. 23, 2. Lord Hood has gone to W- 
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the Fleet NELSON. In a campaign like this. It 
should be easy to w. troops at fixed intervals 
1808. 3. fig. The Apostles. . planted this Faith. . 
and watred it with their blood 1672. 4. That 

leasant district. .which is watered by the river 
Don Scorr. 7. Tea twice watered with a good deal 
of sugar in it 1902. 

IL. intr. 1. Of the eyes: To fill and run with 
moisture; to flow with tears ME. 2. Of the 
mouth, also (now Sc.) of the teeth: To secrete 
abundant saliva in the anticipation of appe- 
tizing food or delicacies 1530. 3. Of a ship, 
ship's company, etc.: To take on board a 
fresh store of water 1597. 4. To drink water; 
to obtain water to drink 1607. 

1. Mids, V. III. i. 200. The smoke. got into the 
Captain's eyes, and made them blink and w. 
DICKENS. 2. He sees no green cheese but his 
mouth waters after it 1639. 4. Cattle were water- 
ing in a lake 1839. Hence Wa-tered ppl. a. spec. 
of silk, etc., having a wavy lustrous damask-like 
pattern or finish; of steel, damascened. Warterer, 
‘one who waters (plants, ete.); one who is sent 
esh water for a ship's company ; 
animals with drinking-water. 
1638. A bag of skin or 


Wa:ter-bag. 
leather used for holding or carrying water, 
esp. one used in Eastern countries for trans- 
porting and distributing water. 

Waster bai:lage. 1669. [See BAILAGE.] A 
duty or tax levied on all goods brought into 
or carried out of the Port of London. 


Warter-bai:liff. late ME. 1. An officer 
in various port towns, charged with the en- 
forcement of shipping regulations, the collec- 
tion of customs, and the like —1871. 2. An 
official responsible for the enforcement of 
by-laws relating to fishing-waters 1007. b. 
A river-policeman employed to prevent 
poaching, etc, 1860. 

Wa-ter-bath. 1824. 1. Chem. A vessel 
containing water heated to a given tempera- 
ture in or over which preparations are placed 
insuitable vessels to be digested, evaporated, 
or dried. 2. A bath of water, as dist. from a 
vapour-bath 1591 
Warter-bea:rer. late ME. One who car- 
ries water; spec. one whose employment is to 
ony water from a spring, ete. for domestic 

80. 

Warter-bed. 1791. 1. A stratum through 
which water percolates. 2. A water-tight 
mattress partly filled with water, designed 
to serve as a bed for an invalid, esp. for the 
prevention of bed-sores 1853. 3. Anat. The 
cavity between the arachnoidea and pia 
mater containing cerebrospinal fluid, upon 
Which the brain rests 1899. 

lWaterbok (wü-toibok). 1850. 
water WATER + bok Buck sb.'] = 
BUCK. 

Wa-ter-borne, a. 1558. [BORNE ppl. d.] 
1. Of a boat: Supported by the water so as to 
be clear of the bottom upon which it has 
rested; afloat 1608. 2. Of goods: a. Carried 
or transported by water. Hence of traffic, 
commerce, 1702. b. Put aboard a vessel for 
Shipment 1558. 3. Of disease: Propagated 
Tio use of contaminated drinking-w. 
Water bo:ttle, 1591. 1, A vessel of leather 
9r skin used in certain countries to convey 
uer for domestic use. 2. A bottle to hold 
drinking-water. a. One placed on the table 
Ein ee at meals or in a bedroom 1825. b. A 
1880 of flask used by soldiers and travellers 


Warter-break. 1800. 
Piece of broken water. 
bot ter-buck. 1850. [Anglicized f. WATER- 

k.] A species of antelope, Cobus ellipsi- 
qe, found in watered districts in 

ntral South Africa; an animal of this 
ede Sometimes applied to other species. 
p je fer-butt, 1833. A large open-headed 
Ree m end to receive the rain-water 
totaller ie Contempt. epithet for a tee- 
awater-can, late ME. 1. A portable vessel 
holds od. use, of tin-plate or other metal) for 
ET 9r conveying water. 2. The yellow 
shag y, Nuphar lutea, so called from the 
wale of the seed-vessels. Also, the white 

"m t-lily, Nymphza alba. 1622. 

i a-ter-ca:rriage. 1536. 1. Conveyance 
Tansportation by water. b. Carrying 


[Du., f. 
WATER- 


Broken water; a 
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away (of sewage) by water 1873. 2. Means or 
facilities for transporting by water 1727. 

Warter-ca:rrier. 1764. 1. One who trans- 
ports goods, etc. by water, not by land. 2. 
A man (or animal) that carries water; esp. in 
oriental countries, the native who supplies 
an establishment or a number of troops with 
water 1787. 3. A tank or other vessel for 
carrying water 1854. 

Warter-cart. 1707. A cart, usu. a barrel 
or tank on wheels, carrying water; chiefly, 
an apparatus of this kind intended for 
watering the streets, the receptacle being 
fitted with an arrangement by which the 
water escapes through a number of small 
holes or is forced through a nozzle, as the 
vehicle goes along. 

TWater-caster. 1603. [See Cast v. VI.] 
One who practises inspection of patients" 
urine as a means of diagnosis; latterly, used 
as = quack —1828. 

Warter-clock. 1601. [CLOCK sb.) An 
instrument actuated by water for the mea- 
surement of time. $ 

Wa-ter-clo:set. 1755. A small room fitted 
up to serve as a privy, and furnished with 
water-supply to flush the pan and discharge 
its contents into a waste-pipe below. Ab- 
breviated W.C., w.c. 

Wa:ter-co:lour, 1596. 1. A pigment for 
which water and not oil is used as a solvent. 
Usu. in pl. 2. A picture painted with water- 
colours 1854. 3. The art or method of paint- 
ing with water-colours 1843. 4. attrib., as w. 
drawing, painting, etc. 1698. Hence Wa-ter- 
co:lourist, one who paints in water-colours. 

Wartercourse. 1510. 1. A stream of water, 
a river or brook; also, an artificial channel 
for the conveyance of water. 2. The bed or 
channel of a river or stream 1566. 

1. They shall spring vp..as willowes by the 
water courses Isa. 44:4. 

Water-cress. ME. [See CRESS. Cf. AL. 
cresso aquaticus (XI), MLG., MDu., water- 
kerse.] 1. The hardy perennial, Nasturtium 
officinale (family Crucifere), found in 
abundance near springs and in small running 
streams, and now widely cultivated for use 
as a salad. sing. and pl. 2. Applied (chiefly 
as booknames) to some other cruciferous 
plants, esp. Cardamine amara, C. pratensis; 
also to Helioscadium nodiflorum. late ME. 

1. Watercresses doth cure tothe ache 1528. He 
loved. .his brook with its water-cresses LONGF. I 
grew in my stream, some Watercress 1881. 

Wa'ter-cure. 1842. [CURE sb. 4; after 
G. wasserkur.] A method or course of 
medical treatment by means of water. 

Wa'ter-dog. ME. 1. A dog bred for or 
trained to the water; esp. one trained to re- 
trieve water-fowl. Formerly as a specific 
name, the barbet or poodle imported from. 
the Continent. 2. A man thoroughly at home 
on or in the water; a sailor; a good swimmer 
1674. 3. A name for various animals. fa. 
The otter 1856. b. U.S. One of the various 
species of salamanders, esp. the hellbender 
or the mud-puppy 1859. 

Wa:ter-dri:nker. 1440. 1. A drinker of 
water, one who drinks water in preference to 
wine or other liquors; now usu. spec. a total 
abstainer. 2. One who drinks the ‘waters’ at 
a spa 1707. So Wa-ter-drimking vbl. sb.; 
ppl. a. that drinks water and abstains from 
stronger liquors. 

Warter-drop. 1593. 1. A drop or globule 
of water. Usu. pl. 2. A tear, tear-drop 1605. 

1. When water drops haue worne the Stones of 
Troy SHAKS. 2. Let not womens weapons, water 
drops, Staine my mans cheekes SHAKS. 

a'ter-emgine. 1077. fl. A fire-engine 
—1864. 2. An engine to raise water; a water- 
pumping engine 1685. 3. An engine driven 
by water-power 1858. 

Waterfall (wo-tozfül late ME. If, WATER 
sb. + FALL sb.; OE. had wertergefeall. ] 1A 
more or less perpendicular descent of water 
from a height over a ledge of rock or preci- 
pice; a cascade, cataract. 2. Such an in- 
clination of the ground as will facilitate the 
fall or drainage of water 1522. 13. A swift 
stream tumbling in a rocky bed, a rapid 
“1748. 4. Coal-mining. A special head of 
water to be turned down a pit-shaft when 
needed 1797. 5. (orig. U.S.) A chignon; also, 
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a wave of hair falling down the neck below 
the chignon or net 1866. 

3. To. .steep In wholsom Water-falls the woolly 
Sheep DRYDEN. 5. The young lady that affects 
waterfalls, the Grecian bend, or the kangaroo hop 


75. 

Wa-ter-flood. [OE. weeferflód.] 1. A mov- 
ing flood or overflowing of water; a tem- 
pestuous sea. 2. A body or mass of water in 
flood. late ME. 

1. The Lord stilleth the water floude COVERDALE 


Ps. 29:10. 

Waterfowl (wó:torifaul) ME. If. WATER 
sb. + FowI sb.] Any bird that frequents the 
water, or inhabits the margin of lakes, rivers, 
seas, etc.; in mod. use chiefly applied to the 
larger kinds of swimming birds, esp. those 
which are regarded as game. Often collect. 
sing. for pl. 

Wa-ter-front. orig. US. 1856. Land or 
buildings abutting on a river, a lake, the seu, 
etc. ; the frontage of a town on the water-side. 

Wa-ter-fu:rrow, sb. OE. A deep furrow 
made for conducting water from the ground 
and keeping it dry. Hence Wa- ter- fu: rrow 
v. trans. to make water-furrows in (land). 

Wa-ter-gall. Now dial. 1594. [See GALL 
sb.] A secondary or imperfectly-formed 
rainbow; also applied to various other 
phenomena in the clouds that are believed 
to portend rain. 

Wa ter-gas. 1851. 1. A gas made by forc- 
ing steam over incandescent carbon; used as 
fuel, and when carburetted as an illuminator, 
2. Water in the form of vapour 1881. 

Wa'ter-gate. late ME. [GATE sb] Tl. 
A sluice or floodgate —1755. 2. A gate (of a 
town, a castle, etc.) giving access to the 
waterside. late ME. 3. A place through 
which water-traffic passes 1893. 

Wa ter-glass. 1012. 1. A water-clock or 
clepsydra 1661. 12. A glass finger-bowl 
—1784. 3. A glass vessel to contain water; 
esp. such a vessel intended for keeping plants 
in water 1612. 4. An instrument for making 
observations beneath the surface of water, 
consisting of a bucket with a glass bottom 
1848. 5. An aqueous solution of silicate of 
soda or potash (or of both). which solidifies 
when exposed to the air. It is used as a 
vehicle for fresco-painting, for pickling eggs, 
eto. 1859. 

Warter-gruel. late ME. 1. Thin gruel 
made with water instead of milk. 12. fig. as 
the type of what is insipid. Chiefly attrib. 
(quasi-adj.), namby-pamby. —1811. 

2. A pretty, sweet, smiling, flexible, insipid, w. 
girl 1784. 

Wa-ter-ha:mmer. 1805. 1. An instrument 
used to illustrate the fact that in a vacuum 
liquids and solids fall at the same rate. (It 
consists of a hermetically sealed tube ex- 
hausted of air and partly filled with water. 
When the tube is quickly reversed the water 
falls on the end with a noise like that of a 
hammer.) 2. Hydraulics. The concussion or 
sound of concussion of water in a pipe when 
its flow is suddenly stopped, or when live 
steam is admitted 1891. b. Path. W. pulse, a 
jerky pulse with a full expansion, followed 
by a sudden collapse 1899. 

Warter-hen. 1529. Any of the various 
ralline birds, esp. the Moor-HEN, Gallinula 
chloropus. b. W. hackle. an artificial fly made 
of the hackle feathers of the w. 1837. 

Wa-ter-hole. 1679. A hole or depression 
in which water collects, a pond or pool; a 
reservoir. Obs. exc. dial. and Colonial. b. A 
cavity in the bed of a river, esp., in Colonial 
use, one that retains water when the river 
itself is dry 1792. 

Wa-ter-horse. late ME. 11. The hippo- 
potamus —1642. 2. A fabled water-spirit 
appearing in the form of a horse 1800. 

Wa-ter-ice. 1818. 1. A confection of water 
and sugar, flavoured and frozen. 2. Ice 
formed by the freezing of water, not by the 
compacting of snow 1882. 

Watering (wütorip, vbl. sb. OK. |f. 
"WATER v. + Ndl.] I. The action of the verb 
WATER; an instance of this. 1. The action or 
an act of pouring or sprinkling water on 
plants, crops, or the soil. 2. The action or an 
act of soaking or steeping in water or of 
impregnating with a liquor. late ME. 3. The 
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application of water to a road, eto., in order 
to lay the dust 1673. 4. The action of giving 
drinking-water to cattle, etc.; also, the ac- 
tion (of an animal) of going to the water to 
drink 1440. 5. The action of procuring fresh 
water for a ship 1613. 6, The action or pro- 
coss of giving a ‘watered’ appearance to the 
surface of a material 1665, 7. Dilution with 
water 1888. 8. Dilution of the capital of a 
trading company 1884. 9, Running (of the 
eyes); filling with tears. late ME. 10. Saliva- 
tion of the teeth, mouth, or ‘chops’ induced 
by the thought or anticipation of appetizing 
food 1601, t11. Taking the waters —1705. 

4. transf, 1 Hen. IV, 11, iv, 17, 7. Six drops to 
the half-pint seems a sinful w. of grog 1896, 

II. coner. I. A 'h for draining a marsh; 
the tract drained by such a ditch 1790, 2. 
The wavy variegated appearance given to 
silk, metal, ete. 1670, 

Comb.: w.-can = WATERING-POT 1; -cart = 
WATER-CART; f-house, an Inn or public house 
where coachmen may obtain water for their 
horses and refreshment for themselves, 

Wa'tering-pla:ce. 1440. 1. A place in a 
river or lake where animals come or are 
brought to drink; also, a pool or trough pre- 
pared for the use of cattle and horses. 2. A 
place where a ship's company goes to fill the 
ship's casks with fresh water 1613, b. gen. 
A place where a supply of water can be 
obtained 1621. 3. [See prec. 11.] A resort of 
fashionable or holiday visitante, either for 
drinking or bathing in the waters of a 
mineral spring, or for sea-bathing 1757. 

Wartering-po:t. 1580. 1. A portable 
vessel for watering plants; now usu. of 
tinned iron, and furnished with a long 
tubular spout, often ending with a rose for 
scattering the water. 2. Zool. A mollusc of 
the genus Aaspergillum, so named from the 
shape of its shell 1815. 

Warterish, a. 1542, (f. WATER sb. + sl.. 
1. Resembling water in appearance or sen- 
sible properties 1583. 2. Containing excess 
of water. Of liquids: Dilute, thin, poor. Of 
solids: Loose in texture, not firm or compact. 
1542. 3. Of weather, air, mist: Charged with 
water, watery 1050. 4, Of light or of luminous 
ME 1 by water. 8 Lu 

„Out of à w, ani ue col a 
4. "fus W. moonlight 1845, i MA 

Warter-lane. 1872. 1. dial. A green lane 
with a stream running along it. 2. A narrow 
passage of open water, e.g. between masses 
of reeds or between lines of shipping 1883, 

Waterless (w9-toalés), a. (OE. waterléas; 
See WATER sb., -LESS,] Destitute of water: 
containing no water; unsupplied with water. 

Warter-level. 1503. 1, A levelling instru- 
ment in which water is used instead of 
alcohol. 2. Mining. A road driven on the 
striko of a seam to carry off water 1698. 3, 
The plane below which the rock or soil is 
saturated with wator; the situation of this 
Plane 1839, 4. The horizontal surface of still 
water. Also, the position of the surface of 
water. 1860, 

Warter-lily, 1549. The common name for 
many aquatic plants with large flowers, be- 
longing to the family Nymphzacem. In 
England chiefly applied to the white water- 
lily Nymphwa alba, and the yellow water-lily 
Nuphar lutea, b. Applied to aquatic plante 
of other orders 1053. 

Warter-line. 1025. 1, Naut. The line of 
floatation of a ship; the line supposed to be 
described on the hull by the surface of the 
Water when a ship is afloat. Often = LOAD- 
WATERLINE. 2. Shipbuilding. Any one of 
certain structural lines of a ship, parallel with 
the surface of the water which represent the 
contour of the hull at various heights above 
the keel 1750. 3. = WATER-LEVEL 3. 1849. 
4. The outline of a coast 1791. 5. A linear 
watermark in paper 1847. 

Waterlog (wü-toilog), v. 1779. lapp. f. 
WATER sb. +. Loo v.' (in the sense of ‘to 
reduce to a log-like condition -.] 1. trans, 
To render (a ship, etc.) unmanageable by 
flooding with water. 2. To saturate with 
water so as to render inert 1868, 

Waterlogged (wO-toalogd), ppl. a. 1709. 
If. prec. Kl.] 1. Of a ship, boat: Flooded 
with water so as to become impaired in 
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buoyancy, heavy, and unmanageable. 2. Of 
floating bodies: Saturated with water so as 
to be deprived of buoyance 1832. 3. Suffering 
from, deteriorated or rendered unserviceable 
by, excessive saturation with water 1829. 


1.6 „ That water-logged country called Hol- 
and. 1 0. 8 mines 1895. Rotten water- 


logged 1897. 

"Waterloo (wütoilü-. 1816. The battle 
fought outside the village of Waterloo, near 
Brussels, on June 18, 1815, in which Napoleon 
was finally defeated. Hence, something 
which is a ‘settler’; a decisive and final con- 
test; chiefly in phr. to meet one's W. 

Waterman (w0-tormén). late ME. It. 
WATER sb. + MAN sb.) t1. A seaman, mariner 
71682. 2. A man working on a boat or among 
boats, esp. a boatman who plies for hire on a 
river, etc. 1458. b. collog. One having a (good) 
knowledge of boating, etc. 1912. 3. A man 
employed in the supply or distribution of 
water; e.g. a water-carrier, a turncock or 
fireman; esp. an attendant at cabstands 
whose duty was to water the horses 1705. 
Hence Wa:termanship, the art of a W.; 
skill in rowing or managing boats, etc. 

Wa:ter-mark, watermark, sb. 1078. 
[Mark sb.] 1. The line (whether actually 
marked or not) forming the limit to which 
the tide, or the water of a river, well, etc., 
has risen or usu. rises. Cf. HIGH-WATER mark, 
LOW-WATER mark. 2. A mark left by a flood 
1822. 3. The line showing the draught of a 
ship 1764. 4. A distinguishing mark or device 
impressed in the substance of a sheet of 
paper during manufacture, usu. barely 
noticeable except when the sheet is held up 
against the light 1708. b. The metal design 
from which the impression is made 1854. 
Hence Wa:ter-mark v. trans. to mark or 
stamp with a w.; to embody as a w. 

Wa:ter-meadow. 1733. A meadow peri- 
odically overflowed by a stream. 

Wa:ter-measure. 1465. A kind of mea- 
surement formerly used for coal, salt, eto., 
sold on board vessels in port or in the river. 

Wa-ter-melon. 1615. [So called from the 
abundance of watery juice.) A kind of 
gourd, Citrullus vulgaris. 

Warter-mill. late ME. 1. A corn-mill 
whose machinery is driven by water. 2, A 
water-wheel or a machine driven by a water- 
wheel 1580. 

Wa'ter-mint. 1542. Any aquatic plant 
of the lablate genus Mentha; chiefly the 
Bergamot Mint (Mentha aquatica) or the 
Brook-mint (M. hirsuta). 

Warter-nymph. late ME. 1. A nymph 
inhabiting or presiding over water; a nalad. 
2. A water-lily of the genus Nymphiwa 1866. 

Water of Ayr. 1805. The name of the 
river at the mouth of which the town of Ayr 
stands, Used attrib. in Water of Ayr stone, n 
kind of stone found on its banks, used for 
whetstones and for polishing. 

Water of life. late ME. 1. fig. A drink 
which gives life or immortality to the 
drinker. 2. A name for brandy or whisky; 
tr. mod. IL. aqua vitæ, Fr. eau-de-vie. rare. 
1576, 


Warter-pipe. late ME. 1. A pipe through 
which water [s conducted, 2. A hookah, nar- 
ghile, or kalian 1824. 

1. One —.— calleth another because of y* noyse 
of thy water pipes Ps, 42:8 (Great Bible): see 
note 8, v. WATER-SPOUT. 

Warter-pot. late ME. 1. A vessel, usu. 
of earthenware, for holding water. b. Astr. 
The portion of the zodiacal constellation 
Aquarius which is figured as a vase or urn 
1546, 2. = WUATERING-POT I. 1530, 3. = 
WATERING-POT 2. 1815. 

Waterproof (w0-torpraf), a. and sb. 1736. 
[See Proor a, 1 b.) A. adj. Impervious to 
water; capable of resisting the deleterious 
neat w tra valig ul 

eat w. tra’ sults 1871, fig. Tears were nof 
the thi to find their ed Mr. Bumbles 
soul; his heart was w. DICKENS, 

B. sb. A fabric or garment rendered im- 
pervious to water by treatment with india- 
rubber or the like 1799. Hence Wa-terproof 
v. trans. to make w. Wa-terproofed (-praft) 
ppl. a. Wa-ter-proofing vL. sb. the action 
» etc. w.; 


WATER-WEED 


material with which a substance is mado w. 

Warter-rat. 1552. I. An aquatic rodent of 
the family Muridw; in British usc, the water- 
vole, Arvicola amphibius. In the U.S. applied 
to the MUSK-RAT, and in Australia to tho 
genus Hydromys. 2. fig. A water-thief, 
pirate. Also contempt., a sailor, boatman, or 
the like. 1596. 

Watershed (wü-tozfed). 1803. (f. Waren 
sb. + SHED sb,', after G. waasersc heide, which 
became common in scientific use c 1800.) 1. 
The line separating the waters flowing into 
different rivers or river basins; a narrow 
elevated tract of ground between two drain- 
age areas. 2. loosely. a. The slope down 
which the water flows from a watershed. 
1839. b. The whole gathering ground of a 
river system 1874. 3. A structure for throw- 
ing off water 1881. 

Wartershoot. 1625. [See SHOOT sb. 5, is 
ta. Outflow of drainage water from land, 
water carried off by drainage —1721. b, A 
gutter or channel for the overflow of water 
1819. 2. An artificial cascade contrived for 
the amusement or exercise of ‘shooting the 
rapids' in a boat or by swimming 1900. 

Wa-terside. late ME. 1. The side or brink 
of water; the bank or margin of the sea, or of. 
a river, stream, or lake. 2. The side towards 
the water 1808. 

Water-souchy (-sü-tfi, -S . 1731, E- Du. 
walerzoolje, f. water WATER sb. + zoolje, 
zoodje boiling (of fish).] Fish (prop. perch) 
boiled and served in its own liquor, 

Wa‘ter-spout, waterspout. late ME, 1. 
A spout, pipe, or nozzle, through which 
water is discharged; also fa squirt, syringe, 
2. Meteorol. A gyrating column of mist, 
spray, and water, produced by the action of 
a whirlwind on a portion of the sea and the 


clouds immediately above it 1738. b. A 
sudden and violent fall of rain; a cloudburst 
1779. 

In Ps, 42:7 (version of 1611), the word is now 
commonly apprehended as an example of sense 2; 


it was, however, probably intended as a meta- 
phorical use of sense 1. 

Warter-spring. 1440. = Sprino sb. J. 2. 
Now chiefly in echoes of the Bible. 

Warter-stream. Now rare. [Late OE. 
warlerstréam.] A stream or current of water; 
a river or brook; fa flood. 

Warter-table. late ME. [See TABLE sb. 
IV. 2, 3.] 1. Arch. a. The sloping top of a 
plinth. b. A projecting ledge or moulding 
sloping on the top, set along the side of a wall 
80 as to throw off rain. 2. A channel or gutter 
on each side of or across a road 17 3. 4 
window-ledge or sill in a ship or railway car- 
riage 1883. 4. = WATER-LEVEL 3, 1870, Hence 
Warter-tabling Arch, water-tables col 
lectively; a line of water-tables. 

Watertight (wi-toatoit), a. late ME, [See 
TIGHT a. 2.) 1. So closely constructed or 
fitted that water cannot leak through. b. 
Jig. 1647. 2. As ah, pl. Watertight boots 1880. 
1. W. compartment, each of the many comparte 
ents, with w, partitions, into which the interior 

ship is now usu. divided for safety; 


2. A wave in the hair produced by W. 
waving, a method of waving the hair with 
W. 1882. 

Wa- ter-way. 1440. 1. A channel for the 
escape or passage of water. 2. Naut. A long 
piece of timber, hollowed in the middle, 
serving as a channel for carrying off water 
from the deck of a ship 1635. 3. A route for 
travel or transport by water; a river, canal, 
or a portion of a sea or lake, viewed as a 
medium of transit 1858. 4. The breadth of à 
navigable watercourse; esp. the breadth 
allowed for the watercourse of a canal or the 
like passing under a bridge or tunnel 1739. 
5. An opening for the passage of vessels, cab. 
entering and leaving a harbour, the fairway 
1883. 6. The full-open passage area in a cock 
or valve 1744. 

Warter-weed. 1842. Any aquatic plant 
with inconspicuous flowers; spec. the Amer. 


WATER-WHEEL 


weed Elodea canadensis, common in Eng. 


waters. 

Wa-ter-wheel. late ME. I. A wheel 
designed to drive machinery with water as 
the motive power, 2. A wheel for raising 
water by means of buckets or boxes fitted on 
ita ciroumference 1039. 13. A paddle-wheel 
1822. 

Wa-ter-witch. 1680. 1. A witch inhabiting 
the water. 2. U.S. A name for several water- 
birds noted for their quickness in diving 
1789. 3. U.S. = WATER-diviner 1859. 

Waterwork (wüQ:torwidk). 1443. [f. WATER 
ab. + WORK sb.) t1. A structure built in the 
water or serving as a receptacle for water or 
à defence against the force of water —1701. 
2. ta. A system of machinery for raising, con- 
voying, or distributing water —1775. b. 
collect, pl. (Sometimes construed as sing.) 
The machinery, buildings, and engineering 
constructions, used for the purpose of sup- 
plying a town, etc., with water distributed 
through pipes 1021. 13. Any contrivance for 
producing a pleasing spectacle by means of 
water in motion; an ornamental fountain or 
cascade —1779. b. transf. Chiefly in joc. ref. 
to shedding of tears or making water 1647. 
4, An operation or department of labour 
concerned with hydraulic engineering, irriga- 
tion, or the like. Now rare. 1504. 
ery (wütori), a. OE. [f. WATER sb. 
+ Y^] 1. Of land or soil: Full of water; 
moist, plashy. b. Of clouds; Full of moisture 
which is ready to fall as rain. Also of wind, 
ete. late ME. c. transf. Covered with or 
permeated by water; set or built in the water 
1693. 2. Resembling water in consistence; 
thin, fluid OE. 3. Having the appearance of 
water; resembling water in colour. Of 
colour: Looking as if diluted with water. 
late ME. 4. Of the nature of water 1477. b. 
applied to the rainbow. poet. 1600. c. Of a 
chemical solution, etc.: Made with water, 
aqueous 1820. 5, Consisting of water. Chiefly 
poet, or rhet, 1535. 6. Of, belonging to, or 
connected with the water; aquatic. Now 
rare. lato ME. 7. Of food: Containing too 
much moisture; tasting too much like water 
1440. 8. Of the eyes: Suffused with tears, 
tearful; exuding moisture, as a result of 
weakness or disease in the lachrymal glands 
1447. 9. Of the skin, etc.: Exuding or suf- 
fused with a humour or moisture resembling 
water, late ME. 10. fig. Of thought, feeling, 
expression, ete.: Vapid, washy, poor, thin 


1. c. The Lark now leaves his wal Nest 
DAVENANT. 3. A w, sunbeam SCOTT, 5. W. grave, 
end, (a) the place in which a person lies drowned; 
b) death by drowning; A youth. .was rescue 

om the w. grave 1802; similarly w. death, 6. 
W. Neptune SHAKS, The sev'ral sorts of watry 
Fowls, That swim the Seas, or haunt the standi 
Pools DkyDEN, Swithin, the w, saint 1818. E 
W, soup for beggars 1871, 10, A w, but harmless 
Story of London soclety 1904. 

Watt (wot). 1882. ft. name of James Watt 
(1736-1819), the inventor of the modern 
Steam-engine.] Physics, A unit of activity 
or power (used chiefly with ref. to electricity), 
Corresponding to the rate of work repre- 
tented by a current of one ampère under a 
Pressure of ono volt. 

Comb,: w.-hour, the work done by one w. In 
ono hour; wattmeter, an Instrument for mea- 
suring electric energy. Hence Wa-ttless a. 

atteau (wo-to*, ||vato). 1833. The name 
of Antoine Watteau (1084-1721), a French 
Painter, used attrib. in W. school, W.-like 
9l). also in designations of articles of female 
Costume similar to those represented in 
Wattonu's pictures, ns W, bodice, hat. Hence 

Va'tteauish a. resembling the style of 
Watteau. 

Wattle (wo-t'l), h. 10 H. watul, ot uncertain 
isin, but app. cogn. with wælla bandage 
or à wound.] I. 1. pl. and collect. sing. Rods 
or stakes, interlaced with twigs or branches 
of trees, used to make fences, walls, and 
bots. Also, rods and branches of trees col- 
lected for this purpose. 2. dial. A hurdle 
mn 3. dial. A wand, rod 1570. 
ae and daub, interwoven twigs plastered with 
1 mud, as a building material for huts, etc. 
nn Australian. orig. w.-tree, from the use 
of the long pliant branches for making 
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wattled fences, eto.) The common name in 
Australia for indigenous trees of the gonus 
Acacia. Also with defining word indicating 
1510 species, as Black, Silver W. 
Wattle (wo-t'l), . 1513, (Of unkn. origin.) 
1. A fleshy lobe (usu. bright-coloured) pon- 
dent from the head or neck of certain birds, 
as the domestic fowl, the turkey, etc, 2. A 
flap of skin pendent from the throat or neck 
of some swine, Also, a similar exerescence 
on the jaws of sheep or goats, and joc, of 
human beings 1570. 3. A fleshy appendage 
hanging from the mouths of some fishes; a 
barb 1655. Hence Wacttled a. of a bird, 
having wattles or a w.; In Heraldry, having 
the wattles of a specifled tincture distinct 
from that of the body. 

Wattle (wo-t', v. late ME. It. WATTLE 
0.4] 1, (rans. To construct (a building, 
fence, ete.) of wattle. 2. To interlace (boughs, 
twigs, etc.) so as to form wattle-work 1486, 
3. To bind together (posts, laths, etc.) with 
interlaced osiers, twigs, or flexible branches 
1002. Hence Warttled ppl. a. constructed of 
wattle; interlaced, Warttling vil, sb. (a) an 
assemblage of rods or laths interlaced with 
twigs, osiers, or the like, serving as the mate- 
rial of a wattled wall, fence, ote.; (% boughs 
and twigs for use in wattle-work. 

Wave (wé'y), sb. 1526, [alt., by assoc. with 
Wave v., of ME. twawe, earlier waze (sec 
Waw’). In branch II. a new formation from 
the verb.] I. 1. A movement in the sea or 
other collection of water, by which a portion 
of the water rises above the normal level and 
then subsides, at the same time travelling 
over the surface; a moving ridge or swell of 
water between two depressions; one of the 
long ridges or rollers which, in the shallower 
parts of the sea, follow each other at regular 
intervals, and successively break on the 
shore, b. poet. Used in collect. sing. for 
‘water’, ‘sea’ 1588. 2. fransf. a. An undu- 
latory movement, or one of an intermittent 
series of movements, of something passing 
over or on a surface or through the air 1810, 
b. A forward movement of a large body of 
persons (chiefly invaders or immigrants over- 
running a country, or soldiers advancing to 
an attack), who either recede and return 
after an interval, or are followed after a time 
by another body of persons repeating the 
same movement 1852. c. A long convex strip 
of land between two long broad hollows; 
also occas. a rounded ridge of sand or snow 
1788, 3. fig. nnd in fig. context 1548. 4. An 
undulating conformation; each of the un- 
dulations of such a conformation 1547. 5. a. 
Physics, Each of those rhythmic alternations 
of disturbance and recovery of configuration 
in successively contiguous portions of a body 
or medium, by which a state of motion 
travels in some direction without corres- 
ponding progressive movement of the 
particles successively affected 1832. b. 
Meteorol. A change of atmospheric pressure 
or temperature, consisting of gradual rise 
and fall or fall and rise, taking place suc- 
coasively at successive points in some parti- 
cular line of direction on the earth's surface. 
(In pop. lang., a * heat-wave', ete, denotes a 
spell of abnormal heat, ete, which is 
assumed to be travelling over the country in 
a particular direction) 1843. c. Seismology. 
A solamic disturbance of the crust or surface 
of the earth, travelling continuously for a 
certain distance 1862. d. Physics (see quota.) 
1851. 6. A book-name of certain geometrid 
moths 1819. 

2. a. The. waves of wheat, That pe round 
the lonely grange TENNYSON, b. Europe was 
peopled by several successive migrations, or. . 
waves of population, all flowing from one point 
in the east 1852. They send forward w. after w. 
of men, regardless of the punishment 1915, 3. 
Man, on the dubious waves of error tosa'd 
Cowper, A w. of militarism sweeps through the 
nation 1915, 4. Freedom's northern wind will 
take all the w. out of your hair 1886. 5. a. Ex- 
amples are the waves in the surface of water, the 
waves of the air which convey sound, and the 
waves of the ether which are concei in 
transmission of light, heat, and electricity. 
O.E.D. Hertzian waves, u class of ether-waves 


a 
(discovered by the German physicist Heinrich 


WAVELLITE 


Hertz In 1888) similar to light waves but of much 
greater w,-length. d. W, of contraction, the on- 
ward contraction of a muscle from the polnt 
where the stimulus is applied, W. of stimulation, 
the r impulse of molecular vibration 
travelling along a nerve from the point at which it 
is stimulated, 

II. An act of waving. 1. A motion to and 
fro of the hand or of something held in the 
hand, used as a signal or as an expressive 
sign 1088, 2, A swaying to and fro 1048, 3. 
An act of waving the hair. 

attrib, and Comb.: w.-front Physics, the con- 
tinuous lines or surface Including all the waves or 
radiatory emissions which are in the same phase; 
length (a) the distance from crest to crest or 
from hollow to hollow of a wave of water or other 
Sa (b) the distance between two successive 
points of maximum compression or maximum 
rarefaction in sound-waves; (c) the distance be- 
tween foin in the same phase on two successive 
heat, light, electro-magnetic, or other waves; 
E the length of electro-magnetic wave em- 

loyed by a broadcasting station; also fig.; -Mne, 

a) Shi ing, an outline recommended by 
some naval architects for the hull of a vessel as 
2 movement through the waves; (b) 
Physics, the path of a W. of light, sound, etc.; 
also, the graphio Sawing of the ME 
Hence Wa'veless a, having no waves, not agi- 
lated or disturbed by waves, Wa-velet, a little 
W. a ripple, 

Wave (ev), v. (Not certainly continuous 
with OE. wafian make n movement to and 
fro with the hands, corresp. to MHG, waben 
wave, undulate, f. Gmo, *wab- as in WAVER 
v.] I. To move to and fro or up and down. 
1, intr, Of a thing having a free end: To move 
to and fro, shake or sway in the air by the 
action of the wind or breeze, late ME. b. 
trans. Of the wind, oto.: To cause (a thing) 
to sway or move to and fro 1602, 12. intr. 
To move to and fro restlessly or uncertainly ; 
to waver; also, to hover —1728, fd. To be 
restless in mind; to vacillate, waver —1796. 
4. Of water: To move in waves, undulate; 
also transf. of a crowd 1530. b. Of a feld of 
corn, ete.: To undulate like the waves of the 
sea 1667. 15. To make a movement to and 
fro (with the hands). OE. only. 16, To make 
motions (with the uplifted hands or some- 
thing held in the hands) by way of signal 
=1644, tb. trans, To signal to (a person) 1027. 
17. trans. and intr, To move to and fro or up 
and down regularly or rhythmically 1808. 
8. (rans. To move through the alr with a 
sweeping gesture (the uplifted or extended 
arm or hand, or something held in the hand), 
often as a sign of greeting or farewell, or as 
an expression of exultation; usu. implying 
repeated movements. Said also (chiefly 
poet.) of impersonal things personified 1007. 
b. To brandish (a weapon) 1601, €. intr. (for 
pass.) To be moved to and fro 1605, 9. To 
signify (something) by a wave of the hand or 
arm 1810, b. To motion (a person, ete.) aside, 
away, off, ete.; also with preps. from, fo,ete. 
1840, c. infr. To make a sign by a wave of the 
hand 1803. 

1. A stately Ship. Sails nud, and streamers 
waving MILT. 3. Cor. II. II. 10. 4. b. Fair waved 
the golden corn In Canaan's pleasant land 1861. 
7. At last, thrice his head thus wauing vp and 
downe, He rais'd a sigh Saks. Colours that 
change whene'er they W. their wings Porn, 8. 
Maidens w, Their "kerchlefs, and old women weep 
for joy COWPER, Cypresses that seldom w. their 
boughs SHELLEY, 

IL, (from Wave sb.) I. (rans, To ornament 
with an undulating design; to make wavy in 
outline 1547, 2. intr. To undulate in form or 
outline 1780. 

1. Hair that has been waved by hot irons till it Is 
broken and Irregular 1000, 

Comb., in the names of the several offerings 
which, according to the Levitical law, were 
‘waved’ by the priest when presented in sacrifice, 
as wave read, -brenst, -loaf, -offering, 
-sheaf. Hence Waved (w?!vd) ppl. a. having the 
form of waves, presenting à wavy outline or 
appearance, having wavy markings or a wavy 
texture; held aloft and moved to and fro, Wa. ver 
ab. one who waves or causes to wave; an imple« 
ment for making the hair wavy; Printing, an 
inking roller which has a waving motion, because 
placed diagonally in the machine. 

Wa've-like, a. and adr. 1085. I. WAVE 
sb. + -LIKE.] A. adj. Resembling a wave, or 
what pertains to a wave. B. adv, After the 
manner of a wave or waves 1872. 

Wavellite (wé'»véloit). 1805. [Named 1805 


WAVER 


after Dr. W, Wawel ita discoverer; seo N. 
2b.] Mín. Hydrous phosphate of aluminium, 
found in globular ainregates with a radiated 
structure, 

Waver (wé-vo), sb. 1555. (Origin obse.; 
perh, f. Watvx v., in the sense ‘to leave un- 
touched“. A young treo loft standing when 
the surrounding wood is felled. 

Waver (wé!-vau), v. (= ON. vafra move un» 
steadily, flicker (Norw. ravra go to and fro, 
tagger) = MHG, waberen (G, wabern) move 
t, frequent. f. me, *wab-; of. Wave e., 
D 1, intr. To sway to and fro, as it in 
danger of falling; to reel, stagger, totter. 
Now rare, late ME, 2. To swing or wave in 
the air; to float or flutter 1440, J. To exhibit 
doubt or Indecision; to change or vary; to 
fluctuate or vacillate (between); to become 
unsteady, flinch, give way ME. 4. Of things 
(or a person as an unconscious agent): To 
change, vary, fluctuate 1490, 5. Of the volce, 
tho eye, ete, (or a person in respect of these): 
To become unsteady; to shake, tremble, 
kalter 1021, 6, Of light, shade, objects seen 
indistinctly: To flicker, quiver 1664, 

3. Vertue that wavers i» not vertue MIL?, ‘The line 
wi and broke 1015, Hence Waver 4%.“ the 
act or condition of wavering. Wa'verer, one who 
„ and ppl, d.; hehoe 

very d. characterized by 
wavering or fluttering; tremulous, unsteady 1820, 


(Amer.) goose of the genus Chen, 
k 7 the common w., ©. hy 1 
avy (wé^vi), a. 1502, It. WAVE sb, or 
v. + . 1. Full of waves, abounding in 
waves, billowy 1503. 2. franaf. Said of the 
alr, clouds, ete. 1586. 3. fg. Fluctuating, 
wavering, changing 1705. 4, Moving to and 
fro or up and down with a wave-like motion 
1700. b. Of movements: Taking place in un- 
dulating curves, sinuous 1836, 5. Rising and 
falling gently in n succession of waves and 
hollows; forming an undulating line or a 
series of wave-like curves 1701, b. Hot, and 
Zool. Undulate, sinuate; having undulate or 
sinuate markings 1492. c. Her, = UNDER 
1062. d. Of a dog (short for w.-coated): Having 
the coat in waves, not curly 1884, 


w hair flowed behind, 
w. but uncurled 1868, A fine w, chalk down 1891, 
€. Harry w., of the field, divided into waving 
| aee horizontal direction, Hence 


ade., menn. 
tWaw', (ME. waze, related to OE, wagian 
to wave, shake, tottor. Cf. Waa v., WAVYX v.] 
A wave -1600, 
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resinous composition used by shoemakers for 
rubbing their thread. More fully cobblera’, 
shoemakers! war, 1022. 8. U.S, A thick syrup 
produced by bolling down the sap of the 
sugar-maple tree 1545, 9, attrib. (quasi-adj.) 
= composed d modelled in w. 1585, 


t Painting In W 

x of Painting in 

work shee 

heart receive, and marble to retain 


BYxoN, Phr, Close, a neat as w.; fo stick like 
ww; to fit like w, Man, lad of w., used as a term of 
emphatic commendation (now arch. and díal.). 
8. C. |, mineral w. = OZOORRITE. Paraffin 
Mc see PARAFFIN ab, 
Comb.: w.-berry, (a) the fruit of plants of the 
ee Ayrica, esp. M. cerifera; also, the plant 
taelf; (b) = "Sym jus racemosus; bill. 
any one of numerous small birds of the Ploceidæ 
or Weaver-bird family, whose bills have a waxy 
appearance; - a., having a bill resembling 
sealing-w, ; 


cloth, cloth coated with w. as a 
protection from wet; w. doll, (a) a doll with head 
And bust (often also the limbs) of w.; (b) pl. = 
FuwrrORY; -end, thread coated with cobblers’ 


'oya (e) Clusia insignis 
d) Stephanotia floribunda; 
axed’ or finished on the 
light, a candle, taper, or night-light 
-maker, a worker-bee that makes 
w.: -myrtle = w.-berry (a); -plant, any one of 
various plants either yielding a vegetable w, or 
ving a waxy aj rance: esp, Myrica cerifera, 

les of Hoya, and Monotropa uni 

coated with w., to be written 
lus; w. taper, a taper made of w. 
any of various trees yielding vegetable w.. 
Murica cerifera of N. America 

lucidum, of China, the genus 
of S. America, the varnish-tree of S. America, 
eei utilis, the Japanese shrub Rhus succe- 
lanea. 


Wax (wks), sb.* collog. or slang. 1854, 
(perh. evolved from a usage such as war 
wroth (Wax v..] Angry feeling; a fit of 
anger; chiefly £o be in a w, 

T used to rush out in a frightful state of w., and 
show a leg 1854. 

Wax (wwks), v.' Now chiefy literary or 
arch. Pa. t. and pa. pple. waxed (wikst); 
pa. pple, also waxen. OK. wearan = OF ris. 
wara, OS.. OHG. wahsan (Du. wa 
wachsen), ON. vara, Goth. wahajan 
str, vb. f. *waxs- t= IE. *woks- *aweks- 
*auks- *uks- repr. by Gr. adfdrew increase, 
L, augére, Skr. uké grow, and Gmo, auk- In 
OE. éacian Exe v. I. To grow, increase. 
(Opp. to wane.) I. intr. To inerease gradually 
in size and strength; to grow, develop. arch. 
and dial, 2. To advance ín power, import- 
ance, prosperity, ete. OK. 3. Of inanimate 
things: To increase in size, quantity, volume, 
Intensity, ete, OF. Of the moon: To 


undergo the periodical increase in the extent 
of ite visible illuminated portion, charac- 


|, or otherwise pre- 
pared for some special purpose in the arta, in 
medicine, or in manufactures OE, b. As 
used for the coating of writing tablets 1533. 
particular variety of wax. Usu. with 
aa while, yellow w. 1545. d. An object 

of wax candi 
in wax 


Including beeswax and other com; ro 
sembling it in general properties and (more 
or position. a. A vego- 


somewhat resembling beeswax 1538, 
d. gen. 1866, 6, = EARWAX 1706, 7. A thick 


SO. 2. Cor, 11, il. 108. A democratie part: 
river, wi ved ix a —— Tie 
à % be somewhat wi 
Soort, Glaciers, w, and wane In some m; sterious 
manner 1884, 4. States thrive or wither, as 

moons w, and wane Cu AA. 
II. With complement: To change by growth 
or increase; to turn, become, grow ME. 


manuf, 
of lamp- 


1. As a Shoemaker waxeth his thread 1615. 
ignoras Whose sole sccomplitemene 


comnlatinparting ble ale, vene hee 
n r. 
and smoking a meerschatim 1805, Hence Waxed 


or 
7 of a skin, 
lam 


WAY 


Wax candle. OE. A candle made of way, 

Warx-chaindler, lute ME, (Crap 2) 
One whose trade is to make or sell wax 
candles. 

Waxen (wuks'n) a. (OF. weren, super 
seded by a now formation f. WAX ab,! + ANV 
1. Made of wax, 2. tranaf. and fig. Asit made 
of wax (with ref. to its softness, imprewi- 
bility or fusibility, or to the smooth and 
lustrous surface of things modelled in wax) 
1501. 3. Covered or coated with wax, loaded 
with wax 1590, 

1. W. image, spec. an effigy in wax representing 
a person whom it was desired to injure by whieh- 
craft; The W.-Image being found and broken, 
the King did..recover 1085. 2. For men hae 
marble, women w. mindes SAKS, Hins rosy neck, 
and w. arms 1743, W. paleness 1853, 

Comb.: w.-chatterer, the Bohemian waxwing, 
Ampelis garrulus. 

tWarxen, v. 1540, [An unexpl. var, for 
WAX w.) = WAX v. 1047. (See O. K. b.) 

Wa-x-shot. Obs. exe. Hist. 1550. (f, Wax 


sb. + SHOT sb.'] A customary payment 
made for the maintenance of lights in 
churches, 


Waxwing (w-kswin). 1817, A passerine 
bird of the genus Ampelis (Bombycilla), exp, 
A. garrulus, the Bohemian w. 

Waxwork (wks,work). 1007. 1. Work 
executed in wax; esp. modelling in wax; an 
object modelled in wax; usu. applied to lifer 
size effigies of persons, with head, hands, and 
bust of wax, coloured and clothed to look 
like life. 2. An exhibition of wax figures 
representing celebrated or notorious charae« 
ters; also, the place of exhibition, Now pl. 
17060. 3. U.S. The climbing bitter-sweet, 
Celasirus scandens; 80 called from the waxy 
scarlet aril of the fruit 1866, 

1. I've seen wax-work quite like life DICKENS, 

attrib. and Comb., as w.-figure, -show, ete. 
Warx-woirker, a worker in wax; spec, a beo that 
makes wax, Wa-x-worrking g. making wax. 

Waxy (ww-ksi), d.“ 1590. [f. Wax wb 
+ J 1, Having the nature or distinctive 
properties of wax; fig. of a person, eto., soft, 
plastic, impressionable like wax, 2. Resem* 
bling wax in colour or consistence; (of à 
quality) like that of wax 1835. b, Med. 
Affected with amyloid de eration 1845, 
Hence Warxi-ly adv., -ness. 

Waxy (ww. kai), a.“ collog. or slang. 
If, WAX sh. + -Y'.] Angry, ‘in a wax’, 

Way (weh, sb, (OE. wed = OF ris. wel, wh, 
O8, OHG. weg (Du., G. weg), ON. chr. 
Goth. wigs t= Gme. *iegaz, f. *wes* move, 
Journey, carry (seo Wan v, Wa b). 
ropr. also by L. vehere carry.) T. toad, path. 
1. A track prepared or available for travels 
ling along; a road, street, lano, or path, b. 
A road considered with ref. to the condition 
of ita surface, ote. OE, c. A place of passage, 
©. an opening made through a cro n 
door or gate, ete. ME. d. Railways, S 15 
MANENT w., SIX-FOOT w., otc. 2. pl. Parallel 
wooden planks or balks for heavy loads, 
ships, ete. to slide upon „ b. Mech. 
Parallel sills forming a tra 
the uprights of a planing machine, the oar 
riage of a latho, or the like 1500, P 

1. Broad on the left before him lay, For many ® 
mile, the Roman w, Scorr, Beside, over, acros tM 
10., the other wide of the w., ote.: He called out to & 
gentleman on the opposite side of the w. DICKENSA 
Vor the most part, no English creature ever dort 
tee farther than over the w, RUSKIN. transf. t 
Via lactea, or ‘milky w.', which the peasantry " 
the North frequently designate "the w." 1544 
fig, But in the beaten w. of friendship, What make 
you at Elsonower? SHAKS, b. The weather 
cold, the ways dirty and dangerous 1063, d. Lint 
of w., à track formed by a pair of ralis. 

II. Course of travel or movement. 1. A line 
or course of travel or progression by which a 
place may be reached, or along which a per 
son or thing may pass OF. 2. Course or line 
of actual movement. late ME. 3. gen. Oppor 
tunity for passage or advance; absence 
obstruction; hence fig. freedom of action. 
scope, opportunity, late ME. b. In oi. 
documents sometimes = Riont OP w. ! md 
4. Travel or motion along a particular Bue 
or in a particular direction OK. b. Na 

(of a ship or boat) through the 
water; rate of progress, velocity 1603. 
Distance travelled or to be travelled along 8 


1863, 


m 


WAY 


particular route OK. 6. Direction of motion, 
relative position, or aspect. Chiefly in advb. 
phr, as thie w. (= hitherwards), my w, 
(= towards me, into my neighbourhood), 
that w., which un, all ways, oto, ME. 
1. Mr. Bourne. asked if 1 were 
1858, Af. That go the Primrose w. to 
lasting Bonfire SAKS, Prov, There bo 
to the wood than one Hxywoop, The Longest 
w, about Ix the nearest W. Home 1661, Phrases, 
To hold, keep (a cortain) w., to follow it without 
deviation, T'o know one’s w, about, to know how 
‘to get from place to place in a neighbourhood; 
M. to know how to act in any emergency, to 
possess wide experience of the ways of world, 
eap. with derogatory Implication, tTAere lies your 
w., plenso to qo away, To go the wrong w., of food 
or drink, to go Into the windpipe Instead of the 
wallet when Peing swallowed. W. of the Cross 
= ecol L. Via Crucis), a sories of (fourteen) 
in or pictures representing the ‘Stations of 
the Cross’ (STATION sb, IV. 3), ranged round the 
Interior of à church, or on the road to or in the 
vicinity of a church or shrine, pu a» an 
object of devotion; hence, a series of devotions 
used in connection with the Stations. 2. The weie 
of an egio in heuene,. the welo of a ship in the 
myd no Wycie Prov, 30:19, The series of 
Eu paths hewn out by the rocker on a mezzo. 
int is technically termed a w, 1891, 3. Phr. To 
= ‘make , ). 4. 


w., make w., also Wa, 
'o take (a place, e to visit in the 
‘course of one's journ take Chatsworth 
in our w. 1777. To go, wend one's w., (now arch.) 
almost = to go away; Then she railed on me, ai 
1 went my w. BUNYAN, Go, come your (Uy) 10. 
(see also IV), now dial.; Go your w, for a simple- 
ton, and say no more about the matter 1772, To 
the w, of all the earth (Josh, 23:14, 1 King 
:2), to dle; so (by confusion with other Bib) 
passages) the w. of all flesh (sometimes used to 
mean the experience common to all men in their 
pepe through life), of all living; 1 heard that 
don Rodrigo had gone the W. of all flesh 1800, 
To force, push, squeeze, etc, one's w., to effect a 
forward movement by the action denoted by the 
Verb; to accompany one's advance by the specified 
action; The plowman homeward plods his weary 
w, GRAY, To hold, keep one's w., to travel without 
Interruption; fig. to "keep going’, b. tranaf. A. 
short dark man came Into the room with so much 


w. upon him, that he was within a foot of Clennam 
before he could stop DIOKENS. 5. Long w., he 
travelled before he heard of ought SPENSER, The 
village, ia not a great w, off 1862, (By) 

M. qualifying 

tle). tA great 


him a great w. fo * 
fo — (U.8,), expressing the lower and upper 
limita of value, number, etc, 6. fig, Lear Ut, IV. 21, 

"he other w. about, round, conversely, vice versa, 
One ww, or (the) other, either w, 

TIT, Course of life or action, means, manner, 
1. A path or course of life; the activities and 
fortunes of a person; a prescribed course of 
life or conduct OE. b. pl. Habita of life, esp. 
with regard to moral conduct OE. c. The w, 
or ways of God, the course of God's provi- 
dence OE, 2. A course of action ME, th. 
(One's) best or most advisable course, SHAKS. 
4. A course of action; a devico, expedient 
method, or moans by which some end may be 
attained. Sometimes coupled with MRAN ab.; 
foo WAYS AND MMANS, ME. 4, Manner in 
which something in done or takes place; 
method of performing an action or operation 
OE. b. advb. phrases without prep. (now 
rare) ME. 5. In advb. phrases like (in) all 
ways, (in) any w., ote., the sense of manner“ 
passos into that of: An aspect, feature, or 
Tespoct; n point or particular of comparison 
1508, 6. A condition regarded ns hopeful or 
the contrary (usu. with qualifying adj.) 1467. 


7. Kind, sort, description. Now only in hr. 


ts the v. of, of the naturo of, belonging to the 
class of; so in (he — w, 1047. 8. Kind of 
ecoupation, work, or business 1000, 9, Jn a 
reat, amall w., (living) on a large or small 
Dale of income and expenditure 1750, 10. 
customary or usual manner of acting or 
behaving 1613. b. pl. Customary modes of 
Mei nates 1742. HM. A Hana Y 
ristic manner of action, expression, 

of the liko 1709, : Pr. 

i They kept the noiseless tenor of their w. 
gur, The . in te Acta of the A tles, the 
i. stian religion. 2. He told me that I went the 

rong w, to work SMOLLETT. To hate (get, etc.) 
me's (own) w., to be allowed 


L resolved; hence to love, be fond of one's own ve. 
tr. Huxley. .can seo but 5 TE arriving at 
th; which he calls experience 1892. Prov. 
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Where there's a will there", 4. After dinner 
rode in ike way two tales Sono. ase 
LÀ mak 

The humid, moist, oF vel ter 
LI siche), Chem, and 


so ín a w, W, 
Meine je alta e 
to, To have everythü 


tet part or 


EET 
LE 


ete, ing one’s own w., lo have 
one’s own w., to have one's wishes carried out; to 
meet with no resistance or opposition, No feo 


g. It was a new house, but did a tremendous 
business in — and sponge w. THACKERAY. 
9. Contractors and builders in a large w, of busi- 
ness 1864, 10. Even so Sir, "tis. W. of the 
World CoNGREVE. 11. J£ ís (only) his w., often 
said of some perverse or annoying habit of bo- 
haviour which the friends of the person guilty of it 
Are accustomed to regard with toleration; And all 


that’s madly wild, or oddly gay, We call It only 
pretty Fanny's w. PARNELL. (Parnell's 
often usod 


phr, is 
us.) To have a w. with one, to have a 


nitive) used as sing. OE. 
(now dial,); Go thy ways 
Vanity, Impertinence,, . 
and Ostentation of thy Country FARQUHAR., 4 
little, long ways (now only dial, and 


„ Have w. 11 To be allowed liberty of 
action SHAKS, b. Of feelings, 4% To find vent. 
Make w. a. To open a (for, tto), remove. 
obstacles to progress, b. To move from one’s 
place so as to allow a person to pass, c. To leave a 
place vacant for a successor or substitute. d. To 
make pro on a journey or voyage. Make 
one’s (its) w. a. To travel or pr in an in- 
tended direction or to a certain place, To 
the best of one's w., to go as quickly as one can, b. 
To make in one's career; to advance In 
wealth, station, ete., by one’s own efforts, €. Of a. 
thing: to travel, make progress; of an opinion, 
in acceptance, Pay one's (its) w, To 


le., to 

succeed n paying one's expenses as they arise, 
without incurring debts, Of a business under- 
taking: To be self-suj See one's w. 


pporting, 
"To have a view of the portion of the road or route 
immediately before one, so as to be able to avoid. 
wandering or stumbling: hence M: now often 
Í justified In 


(chiefly with neg to feel deciding to 

r4 thi à X2 w. To set ont on a 
; to Journey, travel, 

15 w a Alon or near the road by which 

one travels. b. In the course of one's walk or 

E ing, A^ a sido- 

ple, € for 


t) 

or rare instanoe. Also for 
of —. (See also III. 7.) ta. = Hy w. b. By 
means of, Now rare, €. In the course or routine 
of. fd. When one is concerned with. SHAKE. 8. 
To be in the w, of, to ayto do or areia 
(something), to have a good of (doing or 
attaining something). So Inv 
Ma aod in w, lo marriage. with & view 1 matt. 

. " E 
mony. ‘On the or one's w. in tbe eourse of, 
a Journey. To be well on one's w., to have made 
some progress; also fig. Out of the w. (See also 
OUT-OFATHR-W.) 4. y from the road by which 
one Is travelling; off the track or proper route, b. 
Vile d perm or thini fe moving: In a postion 
which a or ; 
Where one does not meet or im ED 


WAYFARING-TREE 


'omb,: W.-board, Mining and Geol, any thin 
layer or bed of rock, clay, ete, separating thicker 
strata; “leave, permission to make 


Forging 100 
ie way of road cons! 


'rmission to carry tole 
ings, drains or water. 
etc. ; also, the rent or 


ways 
of a horse, 


dial, US, 

familiar with the roads he is required to travel; 
Som. of persons; Wort. a name for the pim» 
pernel, lens 


station; «wise a, 


Hence Way" having no way or 


ess. 

W Se., norih., and U.S. 
„ AWAY.) 1. = AWAY ado, 
2, esp. At or to n (great) distanco, far 1549, 
Hence W.-off a. distant. W.-back U.S, 
slang, in phr. from w.:back, from a remote or 
rural district; hence attrib, and quasi-adj, 

Way (weh, inf. 1830. [Ct Wo int.) A call 
to a horse to stop. 

«way (we), as terminal element of advs., 
in identical with WAY sb, Cf, «WAYN. 

1. Phrases consisting of the sb, qualified by an 
adj, are often used advb., and some of the com- 
binations thus used have come to be apprehended 
LA words, and to be so pronounced and 
wr n; eg. an 1 |, Crome. 

way. 2. he few adv». f. nud! “way 


way, atraigi 
are genuine compounds; w, endway, side- 
16th c, These 


are not older ‘than the 


also be used as 

Way:-bil. 1791. 1. A lint of passengers 
booked for seats In a stage-coach or other 
public vehicle for places on the road. Also, 
a detalled statement of goods entrusted to a 
publio carrier for delivery. 2. A Hat of places 
to be visited on a Journey, J. U.S. A label 
attached to an article in transport to indicate 
ita destination, oto. 1887, 4. A kind of pass 
by producing which a man ‘on the road* can 
obtain rollet at certain stages of his Journey. 
Ho w, ayatem, 1803, Honeo Way--bill v. 
U.S. trans, to enter (goods) on a w. 

Waybread, waybred (wé'bred) (OR. 
wegbrdde, -brdde, correap. to OS, wegabréda, 
OHO. wegabreita (O, wegbrell. maso., wege: 
breite tem.), WGme, comp. of WAY ab. and 
*braidja, f. *braió- WMmoAD a. ‘the broad- 
leaved plant of the roadside(s)'.] = Prax- 
TAIN? 1. Also water w, = water plantain: sec 
PLANTAIN! 2, 

Wayfare (wé^fe*1), sb. arch. late MK. It. 
War sb, + Fann sb.', after WAYFARINO a.) 
Wayfaring, travelling. 

Wayfare (tea, v, Now rare and arch. 
1547, [Back-formation from WAYFARING ch. 
intr. To journey or travel, esp. on foot. 

Wayfarer (wéfé"ru) 1440, [f War 
sb, + farer it. FARR v.). A traveller by road, 
esp, one who Journeys on foot. b. W'ayfarer'a- 
tree, the hobble-bush, I &. 1855, 

Wayfaring (wé!-férrrin), ròl, ab. arch. 1536. 
If. Way ab, c faring vbl. ab. f. FARE v.', 
next.) Journeying, travelling; an instance of 


this. 

„ This faring 1561. That 1 
d. nv To mm where oid Chaucer used 
to sing K RATS. 


iuri (wé*-féerrin), ppl. a. arch. 10k, 
„ f, wed Way sb, + pres. pple. of 
faran Fant v.') Travelling or journeying by 
wi nt w, man, a traveller by road. 

aa. 35: 


Way-fa:ring-tree:, 1597. (Short for way- 


WAYGOOSE 


faring man's tree; ct. traveller's joy.] 1. The 
tall shrub Viburnum lantana, growing wild 


in hedges and underwood. 2. U.S. The 
hobble-bush 1814. 

Waygoose. Now dial. or Obs. 1683. 
[Earlier form of WAYZGOOSE.] = Wayz- 
GOOSE. 

Waylay (wē'lēi-), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 


waylaid (wé'lé!-d). 1513. [f. WAY sb. + Lay v. i, 
after MLG., MDu. wegeldgen, f. wegelage :— 
OS., OHG. *wega lāga besetting of ways.] 

1. trans. To lie in wait for with evil or hostile 
intent; to seize or attack in the way. b. To 
intercept and seize (a thing in transit) 1599. 
2. transf. To wait for and accost (a person) in 
the way; to stop (a person) in order to con- 
verse with him 1612. +3. To impede or inter- 
cept; to block the path or progress of —1088. 
14. To beset or blockade (a road, position, 
etc.) with an armed force of the like —1828. 

1. fig. The. . Miseries, which way-lay our Passage 
through the World JOHNSON. 2. I have held it 
the first principle of manners not to w. people 
RUSKIN. 

tWayment, v. late ME. [- OFr. waimen- 
ter, guai „ f. wai, guai alas, prob. after 
lamenter lament.] intr. To lament, wail; 
to sorrow bitterly —1861. 

-ways, terminal element of advys., was orig. 
a use of the genitive of Way sb. 

1. nr phrases consisting of the genitive of way 
qualified by an adj. were formerly used advb., and 
later apprehended as one word; see ALWAYS, 
OTHERWAYS, etc. On the analogy of these were 
subsequently formed anyways, crossways, long- 
ways, straightways, etc. 2. In advs, f. sb. + , 
as endways, lengthways, sideways, the general 
sense is ‘in a specified direction’. 3. Most advs, in 
-ways have synonyms in -WAY, and often also in 
-WISE, which is often preferred to -ways or -way 
because it is supposed to be the more ‘correct’ 
form. 4. The combs. of -ways, except SIDEWAYS, 
are hardly ever used as adjs. 

Ways and means. late ME. Formerly 
also tmeans and ways. 1. The methods 
and resources which are at a person's disposal 
for effecting some object. 2. spec. In Legisla- 
tion: Methods of procuring funds or supplies 
for the current expenditure of the state 1644. 
b, Pecuniary resources in general 1738. 

2. Committee of Ways and Means, (a) a committee 
of the whole House of Commons, which sits to 
consider the budget (see BUDGET 4 (b) U.S., a 
standing committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, to which are referred bills dealing with 
revenue, tariff, etc. 

Way'side. late ME. The side of a road or 
path; the land bordering either side of the 
way. b. attrib. passing into adj. Of or per- 
taining to the w.; situated on, growing by, 
ete,, the w. 1817. 

Wayward (wé'-wóad), a. Not now in colloq. 
use. late ME. [Aphetic f. AWAYWARD.] 1. 
Disposed to go counter to the wishes or ad- 
vice of others or to what is reasonable; 
wrong-headed, intractable, self-willed, per- 
verse. 2. Capriciously wilful; conforming to 
no fixed rule or principle of conduct; erratic 
1533. 

1. Al thou generacioun vnbyleeful and weiward 
Wyctir Matt, 17:16. Pericles Is now againe 
thwarting thy w. seas SHAKS. Mutt’ring his w. 
fancies GRAY. Hence Way-ward-ly adv., -ness. 

Waywarden (wé!-wo:1d’n). 1776. [f. Way 
sb. + WARDEN'.] A person (later, one of a 
board) elected to supervise the highways of a 
parish or district. 

Way-wiser (wé!-woi:zo1). Now Hisl. 1651. 
[Formed after G. wegweiser, f. weg WAY sb. + 
weiser, agent-n. f. weisen show.] An in- 
strument for measuring and indicating a 
distance travelled by road. 

Waywode (we word). Now Hist. 1661. 
(var. of VAIVODE, repr. an early Magyar form 
of a common Slavonic title.] = VorvopE. 
Hence Way-wodeship, the province or dis- 
trict ruled by a w. 

Way:-worn, a. 1777. Worn or wearied by 
travel. 

Wayzgoose (wellzgüs). 1731. [Earlier 
WaxGoosE, The first element is of unkn. 
origin, and there is no evidence that the 
second is to be identified with Goose sb.] 
orig. An entertainment given by a master- 
printer to his workmen in August, marking 
the beginning of the season of work- 
ing by candle-light. Later, an annual 
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festivity held in summer by the employees 
of a printing establishment, consisting of a 
dinner and (usu. an excursion into the 
country. 

\Wazir (wüzP-1). 1715. 
VIZER.] = VIZIER 1. 

We (wi, wi), pron. [OE. wé, corresp. to 
OFris. wi, OS. wi, wē, OHG. wir (Du. wij, G. 
wir), ON. vér, ver, Goth. weis. These forms 
repr. more than one Gmc. type; Goth. weis 
repr. Gme. *wiz i= *weis, extension (with pl. 
of *wei, repr. also by Skr. vaydm, Av. 
vaém; other forms may repr. *wiz, of doubtful 
origin; Tokh. has was; dual OE. wit = OS. 
wit, ON. vit, Goth. wit, has a parallel in Lith. 
védu. For the obl. cases see OUR, Us.] 1. The 
pronoun of the first person plural nominative, 
denoting the speaker and one or more other 
persons whom he associates with himself as 
the subject of the sentence. b. Used con- 
fidentially or playfully to mean the person 
addressed, with whose interests the speaker 
thus identifles himself. c. Used indefinitely 
in general statements in which the speaker 
or writer includes those whom he addresses, 
his contemporaries, or the like OE. 2. Used 
by a single person to denote himself: a. by a 
Sovereign or ruler OE. b. by a speaker or 
writer (e.g. in editorial or unsigned articles 
in newspapers or other periodicals), in order 
to secure an impersonal style and tone OE. 
C. Hence joc. as quasi-sb.: The editor of a 
periodical; the periodicalitself 1853. 3. Used 
for the accusative us (now local) 1500. 

1. Vppon the texte whee sware, both I and my 
wiffe 1460. Put we our quarell to the will of 
heauen SHAKS. When shall we three meet 
againe? SHAKS. We, Your Majesty's most dutiful 
and loyal subjects, the Commons of the United 
Kingdom..in Parliament assembled 1918. b. 
Well, Jane, and how are we this morning? 1884. 
€. There is nothing which we receive with so much 
Reluctance as Advice ADDISON. What do we, as 
a nation, care about books? RUSKIN. 2. b. There 
is a mysterious authority in the plural we, which 
no single name. can acquire 1807. 3. You must 
ride On horseback after we COWPER. 

Weak (wik), a. IME. ware — ON. 
veikr (*weikr) = OE. wae weak, slothful, 
pliant, insignificant, mean (ME. wóke), OS. 
wék, OHG. weih (Du. week, G. weich soft) := 
Gmc. *waikaz, f. *waik- *wik- yield, give 
way.] 1. Wanting in moral strength for en- 
durance or resistance; lacking fortitude or 
courage, strength of purpose or will. late 
ME. b. Used to render Gr. dodevis, dotevóv, 
applied by St. Paul (esp. in Rom. 14 and 
1 Cor. 8) to believers whose scruples, 
though unsound, should be treated with 
tenderness, lest they should be led into acts 
condemned by their conscience. Hence allus. 
in weaker brethren. 1526. c. Of features, ex- 
pression, tears, etc.: Indicating weakness; of 
persons, etc., deficient in power to control 
emotion; unduly swayed by grief, com- 
passion, or affection 1768. 2. Wanting in 
strength and skill as a combatant; deficient. 
in numbers, resources, etc.; relatively defi- 
cient in fighting power as shown by the 
result of the contest ME. b. Wanting in or 
exhibiting want of skillin a zame, sport, con- 
test, etc. 1827. 3. Deficient in bodily or 
muscular strength; esp. of a child or woman, 
inferior in respect of physical strength ME. 
4. Deficient in bodily vigour through age, 
sickness, privation, etc.; wanting in strength 
of the vital functions of the body ME. 5. 
Constitutionally feeble; not vigorous or 
robust in health 1523. 6. Of bodily organs or 
their functions: Deficient in functional 
strength 1480. 7. Of the mind or mental 
faculties: Deficient in power. late ME. b. 
Lacking force of intellect or strength of mind; 
easily deceived; feeble (in one's intellect, the 
head, etc.). late ME. 8. Of a person, his 
qualities, productions, etc.: Inefficient, ill- 
qualified. late ME. 9. Wanting in power or 
authority over others. late ME. b. Of power, 
strength, authority, etc. late ME. 10. a. 
Card-playing. Ot a hand, suit, etc.: Not of a 
commanding nature or value. Of a player; 
lil-provided with commanding cards (in a 
specified suit). 1680. b. Of money or stock: 
Insufficient to meet a demand or to carry on 
operations. Similarly of a holder of stock. 


[Arab. wazir; see 


WEAK-KNEED 


1875. 11. Not strong or energetic in action; 
lacking in force or power ME. 12. Wanting 
in effectiveness; not convincing 1538. +13, 

Of a thing: Of little account or worth 1822. 
14. Having less than the full or proper 
amount of a specific ingredient. Of an in- 
fusion: Over diluted, 1597. 15. Wanting in 
material strength, unsound, insecure, late 
ME. 16. Wanting in solidity or firmness; of a 
texture: easily broken, fragile 1581. 17, Not 
strongly marked; faint 1585. 18. Comm. Of 
market prices, commodities, etc.: Having a 
downward tendency; not firm 1856. 19, 
Phonetics and Prosody. Of a sound or syl- 
lable: Pronounced with less force than the 
adjacent sound or sounds; unstressed, Of 
stress: Having relatively little force. Of the 
cæsura: Falling after a short syllable. 1637, 
20. Philol. (Opp. to STRONG a. 22). a, Of 
Germanie nouns and adjs.: Belonging to any 
of the declensions in which the stem in 
Primitive Germanic ended in -n 1841. b. Of 
Germanie verbs: Forming the preterite by 
means of a suffix 1841. c. In Greek grammar, 
applied to the sigmatic or ‘first’ aorist 1875. 
d. In Sanskrit grammar, the designation of 
the reduced stems of nouns, and of the cases 
in which the reduced stem occurs 1863. e. In 
Hebrew and Syriac grammar, applied to 
certain consonants and to verbs which have 
any of these in the root 1874. f. Applied to 
the ablaut-grade which results from absence 
of stress 1888, 

1. The spirite ys willynge but the flesshe is 
weeke TINDALE Matt, 20:41. Disraeli, in a w. 
moment, offered him office again 1878. c. You 
must have a w. spot in your heart for him 1886, 
2. b. The Surrey bowling was w. 1862. Seek for 
the w. spot in the batsman's defence 1891. 3. The 
weaker vessel, in 1 Pet. 3:7 said of the wife as 
compared with the husband; hence occas. joc. 
wife. 5. Stake and bind up the weakest Plants 
1696. Laws to prevent the education of w. 
children 1772. 6. My weake stomacke SHAKS. A 
woman of w. nerves 1825. 7. b. By these means 
w. men are often deceived by others 1736. 8. My 
w. oratorie SHAKS. The weakest Part of a very u. 
Book 1713. W. to perform, though mighty to pre- 
tend COWPER. 11. My loue is strengthned, 
though more weake in seeming SHAKS. A W. 


Pulse 1707. If these terms are w., or ambiguous 
1771. 12. My W. en- 


W., sad voices CRABBE. " 
deavours to amuse you 1741. Justin .is..a W. 
authority for any disputed historical fact 1863. 
14. A little brandy and water, not too w. 1891. 
15. The strength of the chain is in the weakest 
link 1885. W. side (of a fortified place), a side un- 
sound in its defences; also fig.; The Love a 
Mutton was his W. side 1692. W. point, the poin! 
of feature where a thing is defective or unsound ia 
(moral or intellectual) failing or weakness. 19. 
W. ending, the occurrence of an unstressed st 
proclitic monosyllable in the normally stresse 
place at the end of an iambic line. d 
Comb. eaded d., lacking strength of min: 
hearted a., faint-hearted, tender. 
. sight. Hence 


or 
hearted: ighted a., having 
Wea:kish d. somewhat w. 

Weaken (wi-k'n) v. 1530. [f. prec. + 
-EN*.] I. trans. To make weak or weaker. 1, 
To lessen the physical strength or vigour of; 
to lessen the functional vigour of (the mind, 
ete.). Now rare. 1536. 3. To lessen (authority, 
credit, etc.) 1530. 4. To reduce the strength 
of (a body of men) in numbers or fighting 
power; to render (a position) less secure 1500. 
5. To render weaker in resources, authority, 
power, or the like 1568. 6. To render less 
efficacious 1606. 7. To render (a materia 
thing) less strong 1827. 8. To reduce o 
intensity of (a colour, sound, fire) 1683. i 
Phonetics. To reduce in force or intensity o! 
utterance 1863. 9. Card-games. To lessen ine 
strength of (one's hand, etc.) 1742. 10. To 
render (market prices, a market) less firm 
1875. the 

6. Tr. & Cr. T. iii. 105. Another fragment of th 
true eross..weakened in virtue, doubtless, DY 
sojourning with infidels Scorr. 7. This weakens 
the central tower, which fell with a crash 191 or 

II. intr. To grow or become weak or weake! 
1541. b. (orig. U.S.) To take a less firm 
attitude; to give way 1870. pu. 

Weakfish (wrkff) U.S. 1838. l- a 
Tweekvisch, f. week soft + visch fish.] 
marine sciwnoid food-fish of the 115 
Cynoscion, esp. C. regalis, the sea-trout of t 
Atlantic. t 

Weak-kneed (stress var.), a. 1870. Having 


WEAKLING 


weak knees; chiefly fig. wanting in resolution 
or determination. 

Weakling (wi-klip) 1557. [f. WEAK a. + 
AINd!; first used by Tindale after G. weichling 
(Luther).] i. A person or animal that lacks 
physical strength or is weak in health or con- 
stitution 1576. 2. One who is weak in 
character or intellect 1577. 3. appos. or as 
adj. Weak, feeble 1557. 

Weakly (wikli), a. 1577. lf. WEAK a. + 
II.] 1. Weak in constitution, not strong or 

"robust, delicate. 2. Characterized by moral 
weakness 1890. Hence Wea-kliness, w. 


quality. 

Weakly (wi-kli) adv. late ME. Ax. ] 1. 
With little force or strength. 2. With slight 
defensive strength 1582. 3. Sparsely, 
meagrely, slightly. Now rare. 1605. 4. With 
weakness of mind or character 1610. 5. In- 
efficiently 1663. 6. With little force of 

ent 1662. 

Weak-minded, a. 1782. 1. Having a weak 
mind; lacking strength of purpose. Of 
actions, eto.: Indicating weakness of mind. 
2. Mentally deficient; half-witted 1883. 
be w. Ican’tsay ‘no’ to 
people. 1803. H: mi-ndedness. 

Weakness (wi-knés) ME. [f. WEAK a. + 
-NESS,] 1. The quality or condition of being 
weak. 2. a. A weak point, a circumstance of 
disadvantage 1597. b. An infirmity of 
character, a failing 1645. fe. A weakened 
bodily condition; an attack of faintness 
1750. 3. An unreasonable or self-indulgent 
liking or inclination for (a person or thing) 
1712. b. quasi-concr. Something for which 
one has an unreasonable liking 1822. 

2. a. The brakes of the Britannia cars have 
always been their w. 1914. c. Ham. II. ii. 148. 
3. b. Fashion and whiskers have been my weak- 
nesses, and I don't care who knows it DICKENS. 

Weal (wil), sb.' (OE. wela = OS. welo (ct. 
OHG. wela, wola adv.) - WGme. *welon, f. 
wel-; see WELL adv.] tl. Wealth, riches, 
possessions —1838. 2. Welfare, well-being; 
happiness, prosy y (often contrasted with 
woe) OE. 3. contexiually. The welfare of a 
country or community; the general good. 
Now arch. 1444. 

2. For the w. of Michael's soul Scorr. In w. and 
woe I have ever had the true sympathy of all my 
Pople Q. VIOTORIA. Hence {Weal-public [after 

T. le bien public, L. bonum publicum], the general 
good of the community ; public welfare or interest; 
also, a state, community, commonwealth, 

Weal (wil), 80.“ 1821. [var. of WALE sb. 
infl. by WHEAL sb.] The mark or ridge raised 
on the flesh by the blow of a rod, lash, etc. 

Weal (wil), v. 1722. [var. of WALE v.* by 
confusion with WHEAL v.) = WALE v.* 1. 

Weald (wild). Also twild. [OE. weald, 
WS. var. of Anglian wald Worb; normally 
repr. by ME. weld, the present weald being 
a reversion to the OE. weald, due to Lam- 
barde.] 1. The tract of country, formerly 
wooded, including the portions of Sussex, 
Kent, and Surrey which lie between the 
North and South Downs. 2. A wooded 
district or an open country ; a wold (now only 
poet.) 1544, 

1. A native of the Wild of Kent, which is none of 
the most polite parts of the world 1801. 

attrib. and Comb.: W. clay, the upper stratum of 
the Wealden formation immediately above the 

Hastings sand’; W. saurian = HYLJXOSAURUS. 

Wealden (wiaden), a. and sb. 1828. lt. 
WEALD + EN“. The use of the suffix -EN‘ is 
arbitrary.] A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the 
geological formation known as the Wealden 
(see B). 2. Of or pertaining to the Weald 1870. 

1. W. lizard = HYLMOSAURUS. 

B. sb. Geol. A formation or series of estuarine 
and freshwater deposits of Lower Cretaceous 
age, extensively developed in the Weald 1828. 

Wealth (welp). (ME. welpe, f. WELL adv. 
or WEAL sb.' + nl, on the analogy of 
health.] 1. The condition of being happy and 
Prosperous; well-being. Obs. exc. arch. tb. 
Chiefly pl, An instance or kind of prosperity; 
a felicity, blessing 1652. 2. Prosperity con- 
sisting in abundance of possessions; riches, 
affluence ME. b. Abundance of possessions 
or of valuable products, as characteristic of a 
People, country, or region; the collective 
Tiches of a people or country 1666. c. said of 
a specific commodity as the chief source of a 
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country’s riches 1645. 3. Economics. A 
collective term for those things the abundant 
possession of which constitutes riches, or 
wealth' in the popular sense 1821. 4. Plenty, 
111 5 —.— profusion (of what is specified) 

1. Merch. V. v. 249. 2. fig. No time more. pro- 
lific of intellectual w. HAZLITT. b. An Inquiry into 
the Nature and Causes of the W. of Nations 
A.SMrTH. Not forall the w. of India would he have 
yen up his lamb to that young wolf TROLLOPE. 
. W.. ., all useful or agreeable things which 
e exchangeable value MILL. 4. Dark 
talian eyes, and a w. of deep black hair 1894. 
Hence Wea‘! a. (now rare) abounding in w. 
ME. Wearlthless a. without w.; having no 


money. 

Wealthy (welpi) a. late ME. If. prec. + 
..] 1. Having wealth or abundant means 
at command; opulent; prosperous, flourish- 
ing. 2. Rich in some possession or advantage; 
plentifully furnished with something 1601. 
13. Of great worth or value —1746. 

1. The southern provinces, the most fertile and 
wealthiest of the kingdom SOUTHEY. Prov. 
Earely to bed and earely to rise, makes a man 
healthy, w., and wise 1639. Hence tWea-Ithi-ly 
adv., 1-ness. 

Wean (win, wén), sb. Sc. and n. dial. 1692. 
(wie-one). (Contraction of wee ane; see WEE 
a. and ONE.] A young child. 

Wean (win) v. [OE. wenian accustom, 
wean = OFris. wenna, OS. wennian (Du. 
wennen) OHG. gi|wennen (G. entwóhnen), 
ON. venja — Gme. *wanjan, f. *wanaz 
accustomed; see Wont, WON v.] 1. trans. To 
accustom (a ehild or young animal) to the loss 
of its mother's milk; to cause to cease to be 
suckled. 2. fig. To detach or alienate from 
some accustomed object of pursuit or enjoy- 
ment; to reconcile by degrees to the privation 
of something 1526. 

2. A long continuance of ill health has weaned 
me from the world 1741. A love of secular 
aita from which Edmund found it hard to w. 
himself 1874. 

Weanling (winlin), sb. and d. 1532. f. 
prec. + -LING'.] A. sb. A young child or 
animal newly weaned. B. adj. Recently 
weaned 1637. 

Weapon (we-pon, we-p'n), sb. 0E. wip(e)n. 
= OFris. wépen, OS. wüpan (Du. wapen), 
OHG. waf(f)an (G. waffe), ON. vápn, Goth. 
*wépn (in pl. wépna) :- Gmc. *wepnam, of 
unkn. origin. An instrument of any kind 
used in warfare or combat to attack and 
overcome an enemy. b. transf. Any part of 
the body (esp. of a bird or beast) which is or 
may be used as a means of attack or defence, 
as a claw, horn, or the like 1635. 
fig. Let not womens weapons, water drops, 
Staine my mans cheekes SHAKS. So voluble a w. 
is the tongue PoPE. TAL all, any weapons, with 
weapons of any kind. (To challenge, fight, etc., 
an adversary) at, with, his own w. or weapons, i.e. 
with such as he is expert in; chiefly fig. Hence 
Wea:ponless a. without à w.; unarmed; of an 
animal, without natural means of attack or 
defence OE. 

Weapon (we-pon, we-p'n), v. Now rare exc. 
in pa. pple. [OE. wapnian, f. wd&pen 
WEAPON sb.] trans. To furnish with weapons 
or a wéapon; to arm. Hence Wea-poned 


ppl. a. 

Wear (wes), sb. 1464. I. next.] I. 1. The 
action of wearing or carrying on the person 
(an article of clothing, an ornament, or the 
like); the condition or fact of being worn or 
carried upon the person. 2. What one wears 
or should wear; the thing or things worn or 
proper to be worn in a particular period or on 
a particular occasion 1570. 3. a. Capacity for 
being worn or for further advantageous use 
1699. b. Advantage of continued wearing 
1836. 

1.4 charming coat for restaurant w. 1912. The 
worse for w., deteriorated through wearing. To be 
in w.: (a) of a garment, etc., to be actually on the 
person of the wearer; also, to be (still) habitually 
worn by a person, not to have been discarded ; 
(b) of a kind or style of garment, etc., to be worn 
by people generally; to be in vogue or fashion. 2. 
Motley’s the onely weare SHAKS. 3. a. The shoe 
that has still w. in it 1881. 

IL. The process or condition of being worn or 
gradually reduced in bulk or impaired in 
quality by friction, exposure, etc.; loss or 
diminution of substance or deterioration of 
quality due to these causes 1666. 


WEAR 


W. and tear, we: or damage due to ordina: 
usage; . the condition ofa thing 
ihrough constant use or service; (a common 
formula in leases and similar documents); also 
transf. and fig.; Unequal to the w. and tear of 
daily life DICKENS. 

III. The anterior surface of the lower part of 
the mouth of a carpenter's plane 1850, 

Wear (wei) v. Pa. t. wore (Won); pa. 
pple. worn (wenn). [OE. werian = OS. 
werian, OHG. werien, ON. verja, Goth. 
wasjan clothe :- Gme. wk. vb. *wazjan, f. 
*was-, var. of Gmc. and IE. *wes- repr. also 
by ON. vest cloak, L. vestis clothing. The 
change from the wk. to the str. conj., due to 
analogy with bear, tear, etc., began ín XIV.] 
I. I. trans. To carry or bear on one's body or 
on some part of it, for covering, warmth, 
ornament, etc.; to be dressed in. b. To dress 
oneself habitually or at a particular season 
in (a material, garment) of a particular sort or 
fashion. Also pass. of the material or 
garment. ME. 2. To bear or carry (arms, also 
a stick or cane) OE. 3. To allow (one's hair, 
beard) to grow in a specified fashion, or as 
opposed to shaving or to the use of a wig ME. 
4. Of a ship (or its commander): To fly (a 
flag, colours) 1558. 5. transf. To bear or 
possess as a member or part of the body 1513. 
6. To exhibit or present (a particular look, 
expression, etc.) 1011. 7. fig. To carry about 
with one in one's heart, mind, or memory; to 
have as a quality or attribute; to bear (a 
name, title) 1586. b. To possess and enjoy as 
one's own 1573. 

1. Miss M:Flimsey..was in utter despair, 
Because she had nothing whatever to w.! 1857. 
b. When the Court went into mourning, she 
always wore black THACKERAY. 3. The Officers, 
Petty Officers, and Seamen of the Fleet are not 
to w. moustaches or beards 1862. 5. A.Y.L. II. i. 
14. 7. Ham. III. ii. 77. [shame To weare a Heart 
a alte SHAKS. b. To win and w. (a lady as one's 
wife). 

Phrases. To w, a crown, diadem, palm, the e 
etc., to hold the dignity or office of which the 
ornament is a symbol. {Zo w. the horn(s, to be a 
cuckold. To w. one's heart on one's sleeve: see 
HEART ab, To w. the breeches: see BREECH sb. To 
w. the willow: see WILLOW 8b. 

II. To waste, damage, or destroy by use. 1. 
To waste and impair (a material) gradually 
by use or attrition. Also with adv., as away, 
out, and with pred. extension, as to w, smooth. 
late ME. 2. To sap the strength or energy of 
(a person, his faculties, etc.) by toil, age, grief 
etc. (Chiefly with adv., as away, out, or advb. 
phr.) 1508, 3. fig. with object a quality, con- 
dition, etc.: To cause to weaken, diminish, or 
disappear gradually. late ME. 4. To form or 
produce by attrition 1597. 

1. All the linnen is quite worne out 1047. She 
would w. a gown to rags, because he had once 
liked it THACKERAY. 2. You that haue worne your 
eyes almost out in the seruice Saks. She tells 
you that her patience is quite wore out 1729. 3. 
To w. down, to blunt the force of and overcome by 
steady resistance or counter-attack. 

III. intr. To suffer waste or decay by use or 

by lapse of time (usu. with adv. or advb. phr.) 
ME. 
‘All thyng weareth save the grace of God 1530. 
My Suit begins to w. out 1687. In a little Time. . 
the Fear of their Coming wore off DE For. A Man 
had better w. out than rust out 1720. 

TV. To last or hold out in use or with the 
lapse of time; to resist (well or ill) the attrition 
or waste of use and age; also, to stand the test 
of experience, criticism, ete. 1568. 

I..chose my wife, as she did her wedding-gown, 
not for a fine flossy surface, but such qualities as 
would w. well GoLpsw. How are you, Minns? 
pon my soul you W. capitally! DICKENS. 

V. In ref. to time, change, ete. 1. In pa. pple. 
of time, a period of time: Past, spent, passed 
away. Now chiefly poet. late ME. 2, trans. To 
spend, pass (one's time, a period of time). 
Chiefly poet. Also with adv., as away, out. 
1535. 3. intr. Of time, a period of time: To 
pass on or advance gradually to its con- 
clusion; to pass away 1597. 4. a. To pass 
gradually info (a condition, ete.) 1555, b. 
trans. To bring (a person) gradually into (a 
habit or disposition) 1690. 

1. Winter is worne that was the flowers bale 
1547. 2. We wore away a good part of the night in 
..drinking 1809. 3. The daye began to weare 
awaye TINDALE Luke 9:12. Away I say, time 
weares SHAKS. 
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VI. With ref. to movementin space. 1. intr. 
Chiefly Sc. To go, proceed, advance (usu. of a 
Slow or gradual movement); with adv. or 
advb. phr, indicating direction 1470. 2. Sc. To 
conduct (sheep or cattle) to the fold or other 
enclosure 1724. Hence Wea-rable a. capable 
of being worn; fit or suitable to be worn; also 
as sb. (chiefly pl.) a wearable commodity, an 
article of clothing. Wea-ring ppl. a. exhaust- 
ing, tiring; that gradually destroys orimpairs 
by continued use or attrition; that is under- 
going wear by continued use or attrition. 

Wear (wei), v.* Pa. t. and pa. pple. wore. 
1614. [Of unkn. origin.] Naut. 1. intr. Of a 
ship: To come round on the other tack by 
turning the head away from the wind (opp. 
to tack). 2. trans. To put (a ship) about, 
bringing her stern to windward 1719. 

Weariful (wi-rifül) a. 1454. [f. WEARY v. 
+ -FUL.] 1. That causes weariness; that tires 
one’s endurance or patience. 2. Full of weari- 
ness; utterly fatigued 1802, 

Weariless (wi^rilés), a. late ME. [t. as 
prec. + -LESS.] That doés not weary or be- 
come weary. 

Weariness (wPrinés) OE. [f. WEARY a. 
+ -NESS. 1. Weary condition, extreme 
tiredness or fatigue. 2. Tedium or distaste 
induced by monotonous or uncongenial con- 
ditions or occupations; tiredness of a course 
of action, a state of things, etc. 1526, 3. 
Something that wearies 1500. 

2. A man would die. .only vpon a wearinesse to 
do the same thing, so oft ouer and ouer BACON. 
3. There is none end in making manie bokes: and 
muche readinge is a wearines of the flesh BIBLE 
(Genev.) Eccles, 12:12. 

Wearing (wé^rin), vbl. sb. ME. If. WEAR 
v.  -ING'] fl. The fact or habit of being 
clothed in a particular way; kind or style of 
clothing; also concr. what a person wears or 
might wear 1600. 2. The action of carrying 
on the body (an article of dress, an ornament, 
or the like). Also attrib. in w, apparel, w. gear, 
articles of clothing collectively. late ME. 3. 
The condition or process of being con- 
tinuously in wear or use 1546, 4. The action 
of wearing, or the process of being worn, by 
continuous use or exposure 1473. 5. Passing, 
elapsing (of a period of time). rare. 1876. 

1. Giue me my nightly w., and adieu SHAKS. 2. 
The opposition. . wished. o make the crown of 
England not worth the w. MACAULAY. 3. In (the) 
W., (the) worse for w, 

Wearisome (wi-risim), a. 1450. r. 
WEARY v. and a. + -SOMEM] 1. Causing 
weariness through monotony, or the con- 
tinuance of uncongenial conditions; tedious. 
2. Causing weariness from bodily or mental 
exhaustion or protracted pain. Now some- 
what rare. 1594. 

1. This w. murder-mongering 1891. 2. The w. 
gallery stairs 1883. Hence Wea'risome-ly adv., 
"ness. 2 

Weary (wi»ri), a. (OK, wérió, warig, 
corresp, to OS. sidwérig weary (with 
Journey), OHG. wuarag drunk :- WGmce. 
*worisa, *worasa.) I. I. Having the feeling 
of loss of strength, languor, and need for rest, 
produced by continued exertion (physical or 
mental), endurance of severe pain, or wake- 
fulness; tired, fatigued. Now usu., Intensely 
tired, worn out with fatigue. 2. Discontented 
at the continuance or continued recurrence 
of something, and desiring its cessation; 
having one’s patience, tolerance, zeal, or 
energy exhausted ME. b. Tired of (a person) 
1472. 3. Depressed and dispirited through 
trouble, anxiety, disappointment, etc. OE. 

1. Come vnto me all ye that are wearie and laden 
N.T. (Genev.) Matt. 11:28. W. with his Toyl 
DRYDEN. W. Willie: see TIRED ppl. a. absol. 
There the wearie be at rest Job 3:17. 2. Brethren 
be not w. in well doynge TINDALE 2 Thess. 3: 13. I 
rew w. of the sea Swirr. b. I am w. of her 

ENNYSON. 3. So wearie with Disasters, tugg'd 
with Fortune SHAKs. 

II. Causing weariness. 1. Fatigning, toil- 
some, exhausting. (Sometimes indistinguish- 
able from sense 2.) ME. 2. Irksome, 
Wearisome, tedious; burdensome to the spirit 
1405. fb. Of a speaker, etc.: Tedious, weari- 
some —1603. 3. Sc. and north. Sad, sorrowful, 
hard to endure 1785. b. Sc. Tiresome, 
Wess cdm in phr. weary fa’, etc., a curse on 
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1. It was w. work with any tool but the hatchet 
1832. 2. b. Meas. for M. I. v. 25. 3. A W. lot is 
thine Scorr. Hence Wearrily ad. 

Weary (Pri), v. (OE. weér(i)gian intr., 
and gewérigian trans., f. wérig WEARY a.] I. 
intr. To grow weary. 

I had not ridden four miles when one of the 
horses wearyed 1686. She. .wearied of poung all 
her time by herself 1782, Diligence which never 
wearies 1829. I was beginning to w. for a letter 
from you 1856. 

II. trans. To make weary OE. 

I will wearie you then no longer with idle talking 
SHAKS. A mighty curtal axe, which would have 
wearied the arm of any other than Cœur de Lion 
Scorr. He..wearied Heaven and every saint 
with prayers..for the prolongation of his life 
Scorr. Wi vrying ppl. a. that causes fatigue, 
weariness, tedium, or ennui. 

Weasand (wi-zánd). Now chiefly dial. OE. 
wüsend, corresp. to OFris. wüsanda, -enda, 
OS. wdsend(i, OHG. weisant; app. a WGme. 
pr. ppl. formation. The mod. weasand may 
repr. an OE. *wasend.] 1. The csophagus 
or gullet. 2. The trachea or windpipe. late 
ME. 3. The throat generally 1450. 

3. There thou maist braine him..Or cut his 
wezand with thy knife SHAKS. 

Weasel (wi-z'. [OE. wesule, wesle, weosule 
= MLG. wesel, wezel, OHG. wisula (G. 
wiesel) :- WGme. *wisula, of unkn. origin.) 
1. A carnivorous animal (Putorius nivalis), 
the smallest European species of the genus 
(of the family Mustelidwe) which includes the 
polecat, stoat, ete. b. Confused with the 
SroAT, sometimes called ermine w., white w. 
1607. 2. Applied to various animals of the 
family Mustelide, or having some resem- 
blance to the weasel 1771. 3. U.S. Nick- 
name for a native of S. Carolina 1875. 

2. Four-toed w. = SURICATE. Malacca w. = 
RassE. Mexican w. = KINKAJOU. 4. attrib. 
w.-word (C. S.), a word which destroys the force 
of a statement, as a weasel ruins an egg by suck- 
ing out its contents. Hence Wea'sel v., to 
deprive of its meaning by using weasel-words. 
Weaselly (wi:z’li) a. weasel-like. 

Weather (we. Gen), sb. [OE. weder = OFris. 
wedar, OS. wedar, OHG. welar (Du. weer, G. 
wetter), ON. veðr Gme. *wedram r either 
*wedhrom or *wetrém; prob. f. wé- WIND 8b. 
For the change of d to 0 (shown Xv) et. father, 
gather, ete.) 1. The condition of the atmos- 
phere (at a given place and time) with respect 
to heat or cold, presence or absence of rain, 
ete. b. pl. Kinds of weather. Now rare exc. 
in phr. (in) all weathers. OE. c. With un- 
favourable implication: Adverse, unpleasant, 
hurtful, or destructive condition of the 
atmosphere; rain, frost, ete. as destructive 
agents ME. d. Violent wind accompanied by 
heavy rain or agitation of the waves (now 
dial. and Naut.) OE. te. What falls from the 
clouds; rain, snow, etc. late ME. 2. Naut. 
The direction in which the wind is blowing. 
late ME. 3. The angle (more fully angle of w.) 
which the sails of a windmill make with the 
perpendicular to the axis 1759. 

1. In Autumne when the whether is milde and 
pleasant 1578. The conversation began about the 
w. 1779. Wind and w.: see WIND sb. [To make 
fair w., to be conciliatory, make a show of friendli- 
hess, goodness, etc. In the w., in an exposed 
situation, unprotected from rain, cold, wind, etc. 
Under the w. (orig. U.S.), indisposed, not quite 
well. W. permitting, often appended to an 
announcement (e.g. of the sailing of a vessel) to 
indicate that it is conditional on the weather 
being favourable. Clerk of the w., an imaginary 
functionary humorously supposed to control the 
W. c. To make good, bad, etc. w. of it, (of a ship) to 
behave well or ill in a storm. fig. The. .muddle- 
headed, making heavy w. of the simplest tasks 
1915. 2. To drive with the w., to drift with the wind 
and waves. To have the w. of, to be to windward of 
(another ship). 

attrib. and Comb., as w.-chart, forecast, report, 
etc.; w.-bitt, Naut. an extra turn of the cable 
about the bitts in bad w.; also v. trans. to give this 
extra turn to (the cable); }-bitten, nipped, 

awed, or worn by the weather; "bound a., 
letained by bad w.; prevented by stress of W. 
from sailing, travelling, etc.; -brained = 
W.-HEADED; -breeder, a day of exceptionally 
sunny and calm w., pop. supposed to presage a 
coming storm; -cloth, Naut. a covering of canvas 
or tarpaulin used as a protection against the w., or 
against wind and spray; -driven, driven by 
stormy w.; -fend v. trans., to defend from the WS 
to shelter (SHAKS.); -gall =  WATERGALL: 
~gleam, -glim Sc. and north., clear sky near a 
dark horizon; -house, a toy hygroscope in the 
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form of a small house with figures of a man 
woman standing in two porches; by the EUM 
torsion of a string the man comes out of his porch 
in wet w., and the woman out of hers in dry; 
-moulding, Arch. a drip-stone; -proof f., 
impervious to the w.; -prophet, one who fore: 
tells the w.; one who is w.-wise; -side, the side 
(e.g. of a building, a tree) that is most exposed to 
injury from w. ain, a stain or discolouration 
caused by the w.; -tiled a., covered with over- 
lapping tiles; so -tiling. 

b. Naut. in the sense ‘situated on heads which 


; hence as 


v. trans. to turn the w.-bow to; -ga gauge, 
(see GAUGE sb. I. 5); -helm, a tendency in a ship 
under sail to come too near the wind; -side, the 
windward side. 

Weather (we-do1), v. late ME. t. prec.] 
1. trans. To subject to the beneficial action of 


the wind and sun; to air, 2. trans. and intr, 
To change by exposure to the weather; to 


wear away, disintegrate, discolour, under 
atmospheric influences 17 Naul. a. 
trans. To sail to the windward (a point or 
headland, another ship, etc.) 1595. b. fig. To 
get safely round; to get the better of 1626, 
C. intr. To w. on or upon, to gain upon in a 
windward direction; also fiy., to get the 
advantage of 1505. 4. trans. a. Naut. To 


withstand and come safely through (a storm) 
1655. b. gen. To pass through and 

(severe weather) 1680, te. To ta 
from (a storm) —1798, 5. To set (the s 


windmill) at the proper angle to obtain the 
maximum effect of the wind-force 1745. 6. 
Arch. 'To slope or bevel (a surface) so as to 
throw off the rain; to furnish (a wall, buttress) 


with a weathering 1833. ` 
1. It shall be well done to w. your garmentes in 
Marche for feare of mothes 1530. 2. The face of 


the limestone is hollowed out and weathered 
LYELL. 3. b. That soule which is but neare 
destruction, may w. that mischiefe DONNE. 4. a. 


fig. He weathered out the Raign of Queen Mary 
FULLER. The Government. cou not have 
weathered the session 1834. b. I began. .to fear I 
should never be able to w. out the winter in s0 
lonely a dwelling COWPER. 


Wea‘ther-bea:ten, pa. pple. and ppl. d. 
1530. 1. Beaten or buffeted by wind and rain; 
that has been exposed to severe weather 1560, 
2. a. Of things: Worn, defaced, or damaged 
by exposure to the weather 15 b. Of per- 
sons, etc.: Bronzed, coarsened, hardened by 


exposure to all kinds of weather 1530. 

2. a. Pancras Church. old and wetherbeaten 
1593. b. Two weatherbeaten old seamen 
MACAULAY. . 

Wea:therboard. 1539. 1. One of a series of 
boards nailed horizontally, with overlapping 
edges, as an outside covering for walls. b. A 
board laid over builders’ work or material as 
a protection 1851. 2. A board placed sloping 
over a window ther opening to throw off 
or keep out rain 1568. 3. Naut. The windward 
side of a ship 1625. Hence Wea-therboard v. 
trans. to nail weatherboards upon (a wall or 
roof) Wea-therboa:rding vbl. sb. the 
covering of a building with weatherboards; 
coner. weatherboards collectively. : 

Wea · thercock, sb. ME. 1. A vane in the 
form of a cock, which turns with its head to 
the wind. Also gen., a vane of any form. 
Often as a symbol of mutability or fickleness; 
also fig. of persons or things. 2. attrib. and 
appos., passing into adj. = changeable, in- 
constant 1680, * 

1. As a wedercok, that turneth his face with 
every wind CHAUCER, 2. The wav g and X 
resolutions of men 1680. Hence Wea-thercot 
v. trans. to provide with a w.: to serve as à W. nr 

Weathered (we- end), ppl. a. 1879. If. 
WEATHER v. + -ED'.] 1. Worn, stained, oF 
seasoned by the weather or by atmospheric 
influences. Chiefly Geol. 2. Of a crop of grain 
or hay: Deteriorated by too long exposure to 
the elements 1875, 3. Arch. Made sloping, e 
as to prevent the lodgement of water; fur 
nished with a weathering 1840. : 

Wea:ther-eye. 1839. [app. a joc. use 0! 
WEATHER sb. used attrib.) In fig. phrases, E 
to keep one's w. open, to be watchful ani 
alert, keep one's wits about one. : i 

Weather-glass. 1626. 11. A kind of 
thermometer used to ascertain the kamtan 
ture of the air, and also to prognosticate 
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changes in the weather 1720. 2. A barometer 

695. 

5 Poor Man's, Shepherd's W., the scarlet 
pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis (from its closing its 
flowers before rain). 

+Weather-headed, ppl. a. 1652. [prob. 
f. WETHER.) Light-headed, foolish —1822, 

Weathering (we- Gerin), vòl. sb. ME. [In 
sense 1 repr. OE. wederung, f. wed(e)rian; in 
late uses f. WEATHER v. + -ING^] fl. 
Weather conditions; (good or bad) weather 
—1505. 2. The action of the atmospheric 
agencies or elements on substances exposed 
to them; the discoloration, disintegration, 
eto., resulting from this action 1665. 3. Naut. 
The action of passing (an object) on the 
windward side 1878. 4. Arch. A projecting 
course on the face of a wall, serving to throw 
off rain-water; a sloped ‘set-off’ of a wall or 
buttress; the inclination or slope given to a 
surface in order to prevent the lodgement of 
water 1739. 

Weatherly (we-douli), a. 1729. Naut. Of 
a sailing-vessel: Able to sail close to the wind 
without drifting to leeward. Hence 
Wea-therliness. 

Weatherology (weóorolodgi) 1823. |f. 
WEATHER sb. + -LOGY.] The science and 
study of the weather and its phenomena. 

Weather-wise (we-0o1woiz) a. late ME. 
lt. WEATHER sb. + WisE a.] Skilled in prog- 


nostics of the weather. So Wea-ther- 
wisdom 1822. 
Weave (wiv), sb. 1581. (t. next.] Tl. 


Something that has been woven, a woven 
fabric -1040. 2. A particular method or 
pattern of weaving 1888, 

Weave (wiv), v.' Pa. t. wove (wó"v); pa. 
ppl wo'ven. [OE. wefan = Oris. weva, 
(M)LG., (M)Du. weven, OHG. weban (G. 
weben), ON. vefa :- Gmo. *weban, f. Gmo. 
IE. *webh- *wobh- *ubh-, repr. 

also by Gr. ij, dos web, ddalver weave, Skr. 

ürpavdbhis spider, lit. 'wool-weaver'] I. 
trans. To form or fabricate (a stuff or material) 
by interlacing yarns or other filaments of a 
particular substance in a continuous web; to 
manufacture in a loom by crossing the 
threads or yarns called the warp and the weft. 
Also with obj. the web itself, a garment made 
up of such a stuff or material. b. fig. To con- 
trive, fabricate, or construct (a mental 
product) with elaborate care. late ME. c. To 
form (e.g. a basket, a wreath) by interlacing 
rods or twigs, flowers, etc. late ME. 2. absol. 
or intr. To practise weaving; to work with a 
loom OE. 3. trans. Of a spider, insect: To 
Spin (a web, a cocoon) ME. 4. To form a 
texture with (threads, filaments, strips of 
some material); to interlace or interwine so as 
to form a fabric 1538. b. To entwine or 
wreathe together 1578. 5. To cause to move 
ina devious course; to direct (one’s steps) in 
a devious or intricate course, as in dancing 
1650. b. To go through the intricate move- 
ments of (a dance) 1792. 

1. O what a tangled web we w., When first we 
Practise to deceive! Scorr. b. I had already 
PONSA a little romance. .in my imagination 1819. 

he. evil arts of brewing charms and weaving 

Bells 1876, 3. 2 Hen. VI, II. i. 340. 4. fig. Un- 
um is so maliciously weaved with truth 1545. 

ut the melody in the bass,..and w. in a new 

melody with it'in the upper part 1875. 

Weave, v.' 1593. [prob. continuation of 
ME. tweve (Xil) move from place to place, 
wave, brandish, var. of twaive — ON. veifa, 
Qrresp. to (M)Du. weiven, OHG. -weiben . 
T mo. *weibjan, rel. ult. to L. vibrare VIBRATE.] 
Tir. To move repeatedly from side to side; 
th sway the body alternately to one side and 
24 other; to pursue a devious course 1596. 
poo To make a signal to (a ship or its 
: upants) by waving a flag or something 
used as a substitute 1593. 3. Pugilism. To 
An close into (one's opponent) before de- 
lvering one's blow 1818. 
ppeavers (wi-vex). late ME. If. WEAVE v.* 
15 ie -] 1. One who weaves textile fabrics; 
is ROUTE or workwoman whose occupation 
2515 Terms. 2. (Also w.-bird.) One of numer- 
Tamir iatic or African tropical birds of the 
inte ly Ploceidz, so called from the elaborately 
TU EM nests that many of them build 

- 3. = WHIRLIGIG sb. 4. 1864. 
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1. fig. Sedent wi 
usd e of long tales Give me 

Comb., with possessive, as weaver's knot, a 
sheetbend or single bend, used for joining threads 
in weaving. 

Wea-ver*. 1847. [f. WEAVE v. + -ER'] A 
horse that ‘weaves’ or rolls the neck and 
body from side to side. 

Weazen (wi-z’n), a. 1765. Altered f. 
WizEN a. Hence Wea-zeny a. somewhat 
W. 

Weazen (wiz'n) v. 1821. [Altered f. 
WIZEN v.] intr. To shrink, shrivel. Hence 
Wea'zened ppl. a. 

Web (web), sb. [OE. web(b, corresp. to 
OFris. webb, OS. webbi (MDu. webbe, Du. 
web), OHG. wappi, weppi, ON. vefr :- Gme. 
*wabjam, -jaz, f. wab-; see WEAVE v.] I. 1. A 
woven fabric; spec. a whole piece of cloth in 
process of being woven or after it comes from. 
the loom. Also collect., woven stuff. b. transf. 
and fig. Something likened to a woven fabric; 
also, the texture of such a fabric 1599. C. 
Used for WaRP 1538. 2. An article made of 
woven stuff. Also collect. woven stuff of a 
particular material or pattern. (Now chiefly 
literary or arch.) OE. 3. A band of material 
woven strongly without pile. Also collect. — 
WEBBING. ME. b. attrib. (and Comb.) Made 
of webbing 1844. 4. A cobweb. Also applied 
to the filmy textures spun by some cater- 
pillars. ME. b. = COBWEB 1 b. 1877. C. fig. 
esp. (a) a subtly-woven snare or entangle- 
ment; (b) something flimsy and unsubstantial 
1574. 5. Paper-making. a. An endless wire- 
cloth working on rollers and carrying the 
pulp. b. A large sheet or roll of paper made 
in this way. 1825. 

1. b. The webbe of our life is of a mingled yarne, 
good and ill together SHAKS. The w. of diplomatic 
negotiation and court-intrigue 1800. 4. c. En- 
tangled in a w. of crime and guilt. 1859. 

II. 1. A tissue or membrane in an animal 
body or in a plant; also applied to similar 
pathological formations ME. b. The omen- 
tum or caul of cattle 1808. 12. A thin white 
film or opacity growing over the eye —1827. 
3. The membrane or fold of skin which con- 
nects the digits of an animal; esp. that which 
conneets the toes of an aquatic bird or beast, 
forming a palmate foot 1576. b. Path. An 
extension of the normal fold which occurs as a 
congenital malformation in the human hand 
or foot 1866. 4. The series of barbs on each 
side of the shaft of a bird's feather; the vane 
or vexillum 1713. 

2. Vin and w.: a disease of the eye, perh, charac- 
terized by a pin-like spot and a film. 

III. t1. A sheet of lead, such as is used for 
roofing and for coffins -1852. 2. The piece of 
bent iron which forms a horseshoe 1587. 3. a. 
The thin sharp part of the coulter of a plough 
1784. b. The detachable long narrow blade of 
a frame-saw or fret-saw 1831. 4. The bit of 
a key; also, each of the ‘steps’ or incisions in 
this 1773. 5. The vertical plate which con- 
nects the upper and lower laterally-extending 
plates in a beam or girder 1851. b. The up- 
right portion between the tread and the 
bottom flange of a rail 1838. c. The arm of a 
crank, connecting the shaft and the wrist 
1875. d. The thinner part of an anvil, 
between the head and the base 1874. 6. The 
basket-work of a gabion 1852. 

Comb.: ws fingeren a., having the fingers united 
for a considerable part of their length by a fold of 
skin; also, applied to a fish, Prionotus carolinus or 
palmipes; ~: ie, (-perfecting) press, a 
printing machine which is automatically supplied 
with paper from a roll or w.; -printing, printing 
on a W.-press; saw, a frame-saw; -toed a., 
w.-footed; -worm U.S., any of various lepidop- 
terous larvie which are more or less gregarious and 
spin large webs in which they feed or rest. 

ence Webbed (webd) ppl. a. furnished with a 
w. or connecting membrane; esp. of the feet of 
certain birds; covered with or as with cobweb. 
We-bby a. consisting of w.; resembling w. or à W.; 
of the digits, palmated. 

Web (web), v. [In sense 1 OE. webbian, f. 
Wes sb. In other senses f. WEB sb.] t1. 
trans. To weave (a fabric) in the loom —1892. 
2. To cover with a (spider’s) web, or some- 
thing resembling this 1853. b. To stretch 
threads of spider’s web across (a micrometer, 
etc.) 1883. 3. To entangle or envelop in or as 
in a (spider’s) web 1864. 4. To connect 
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1795 toes, etc.) with a web or membrane 

We'b-beam. OE. [Cf. OHG. weppi-boum 
liciatorium.] The roller in à loom on which 
the web is wound as it is woven. 

Webbing (we. bin), vbl. sb. 1440. [f. WEB v. 
+ -ING'.] fl. The action or process of weav- 
ing —1657. 2. concr. A woven material 1754. 
b. Woven material in the form of a strong 
wide band, used by upholsterers, etc. 1794. 
3. = PALMATION coner. Also Path., a webbed 
state of the fingers or toes. 1872. 

Weberian (wibi’-ridin), a. 1849. [f. name 
of E. H. Weber (1795-1833), a German 
anatomist + -IAN.] W. corpuscle, organ, a 
tubular vesicle in the prostatic portion of the 
urethra. W. ossicles, a chain of small bones 
between the ear and the air-bladder in 
certain fishes; W. apparatus, the set of 
structures which connect the air-bladder 
with the ear. 

We'b-foot. 1765. [See WEB sb. II. 8.] 1. A 
foot with webbed toes. Also, the condition 
of being web-footed. 2. ta. A nickname for a. 
dweller in the Fens. b. A native of the State 
of Oregon (so called on account of the moist 
climate) 1873. So We-b-foo:ted a. having 
web-feet 1681. 

Webster (we-bstoa). Obs. exc. Hist. [0 H. 
webbestre, fem. of webba weaver; Bee -STER.] A 
weaver: a. as the designation of a woman; b. 
extended, or applied spec., to a male weaver. 

Websterite (we:bstorsit). 1823. [f. name 
of T. Webster, who discovered it; see -ITE! 2 b. ] 
Min, = ALUMINITE. 

Wed (wed), sb. Obs. exc. dial. [OB. wedd, 
corresp. to OFris. wedd, OS. weddi (Du. 
wedde), OHG. welti (G. wette), ON. ved, Goth, 
wadi Gme. *wadjam, rel. to L. vas, vad- 
surety. See GAGR sb., WAGE sb.] 1. A 
pledge, something deposited as security for a 
payment or the fulfilment of an obligation; 
occas., a hostage. 2. A stake in a game or 
wager ME. 

Wed (wed), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. wedded 
(dial. wed). (OK. weddian covenant, marry, 
bind in wedlock = Oris. weddia, MLG. 
wedden, OHG. wettón (G. wetten) pledge, 
wager, ON. veðja pledge, Goth. gawadjon 
espouse - Gmc. *wadjdjan, f. *wadjam (see 
prec.).] 1. trans. To wager, stake. Obs. exc. 
Sc. and north, late ME. 2. orig. To make (a 
woman) one's wife by the giving of a pledge 
or earnest; hence, to take in marriage; to 
become the husband or wife of (a person) by 
participating in a prescribed ceremony or 
formal act OE. 3. To bind (the contracting 
parties) in wedlock; to conduct the marriage 
ceremony for OE. 4. pass. To be joined in 
wedlock; to be married to, twith, tunto (a 
husband or wife) ME. 5. intr. To enter into 
the matrimonial state; to take a wife or 
husband ME. 6. írans. To unite as in 
marriage. late ME. 

2. With thys ring I thee w. Bk. Com. Prayer. 3. 
The sayd incumbent shuld..burye, wedde, and 
christen wythin the sayd chappell 1546. 6. The 
quene was wedded to her awne opinion 1548. A 
book in which matter and manner are wedded as 
in few other books of the same kind 1887. 

Wedded (we:déd), ppl. a. OE. [f. prec. + 
Ab] I. Joined in wedlock; living in the 
married state. 2. Of or pertaining to marriage 
or to married persons 1592. 3. Obstinately 
attached (to a habit, opinion, etc.) 1579. 

1. My lawful, w. wife 1798. 2. Rom. & Jul. I. v. 
137 (Fo.). 

Wedding (we-din), vòl. sb. OE. If. WED v. 
+ Nl. 1. The action of marrying; 
marriage, espousal. 2. The performance of 
the marriage-rite; the ceremony of a mar- 
riage, with its attendant festivities ME. 

2. Penny w.: see PENNY. Silver w., the 25th 
anniversary Of a w, (see SILVER ab.). W., 
the 50th anniversary. Diamond w., the 60th 
anniversary. 

attrib., as w.-bell, -dress, -feast, -guest, journey; 
w.-breakfast, the entertainment given to the 
wedding-guests after the marriage-ceremony and 
before the departure for the honeymoon; -cake, a 
large rich cake, covered with icing and decorated 
with sugar ornaments, cut and distributed to the 
guests at the w.-feast or sent in small portions to 


absent friends; -&arment, usu. fig. (with ref. to 
Matt, 22:11-12); -march, a march (Mendels- 


sohn's, if not otherwise specified) composed for 
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performance at a w.; -ring, a ring placed by the 
bridegroom on the third finger of the bride's left 
hand as part of the marriage ceremony. 

Wedge (weds), sb. [OE. wech = OS. weggi, 
OHG. weggi, wecki (Du. wegge, G. weck, -e 
wedge-shaped piece of cake, etc.), MLG., 
MDu. wigge (Du. wigge wedge, piece of cake), 
ON. veggr i= Gme. ,,. 1. A piece of 
wood, metal, or other hard material, thick at 
one end and tapering to a thin edge at the 
other; chiefly used as a tool operated by 
percussion applied to the thick end, for 
splitting wood, etc., dilating a fissure or 
cavity, tightening or securing some part of a 
structure, and other similar purposes. Hence, 
in Mechanics, the type of simple machine of 
which this is an example, and which includes 
also knives, chisels, etc.; now regarded as a 
variety of the inclined plane. b. Grafting. 
(a) A peg to keep the cleft open. (b) The 
tongue or tapered end of a scion or stock. 
1523. c. Arch. A voussoir 1726. 12. An ingot 
of gold, silver, etc. —1719. b. Cant. Silver, 
whether money or plate 1725. 3. transf. a. A 
formation of troops tapering to the front or 
van, in order to cleave a way through an 
opposing force. Now more widely of a body 
of people. 1614. b. The V-shaped formation 
adopted by a number of geese or other wild- 
fowl when flying 1809. c. gen. Something in 
the form of a wedge; a wedge-shaped part or 
piece of anything 1821. d. Meteorol, A 
narrow w.-shaped area of high pressure 
between two adjacent cyclonic systems; also, 
the representation of this on a weather-chart 
1887. e. The wedge-shaped stroke in cunei- 
form characters 1821. 4. Geom. a. A triangular 
prism. b. A simple solid formed by cutting a 
triangular prism by any two planes. 1710. 5. 
Her. A charge consisting of an isosceles 
triangle with a very acute angle at its vertex 
1716. 

1. The thin end of the w., fig. a small beginning 
which it is hoped or feared may lead to something 
greater. 3. c. A pot of the real draught stout, 
and. . wedges of cheese DICKENS. 

Comb.: w.-bill, a bird with a w.-shaped bill; 
shaped a., shaped like a w., cuneiform; Bot, and 
Zool. = CUNEATE a.; -shell, a marine bivalve, 
belonging to Donar or allied genera; -tailed a., 
having a w.-shaped tail; used spec. in the names 
of birds, as the w.-tailed gull, Rhodostethia rosea. 
Hence We'dgewise adv. after the manner or in 
the form of a w, 

Wedge (weds), v. 1440. It. prec.] 1. trans. 
To tighten, fasten tight by driving in a 
wedge or wedges. Also with in, on, up. 2. To 
cleave or split by driving in a wedge 1530, 
b. To split off, force apart, asunder, or open, 
by driving in a wedge 1853. 3. transf. To 
drive, push, or squeeze (an object) into some- 
thing where it is held fast; to fix firmly by 
driving in, or by pressing tight 1513. 4. To 
pack or crowd (a number of persons or 
animals) in close formation, or in a limited 
space 1720. 

2. My heart, As wedged with a sigh, would riue in 
twaine SHAKS. 3. fig. Cor. II. lii. 30. Hence 
peace vbl. sb. the action of driving in a wedge 
or wedges; Geol. the jutting out or flaking off (of 
rock, etc.), as if by the operation of a wedge. 

Wedge (weds), v.* 1686. [Of unkn. origin.) 
trans. To cut (wet clay) into masses and work 
them by kneading and throwing down, in 
order to expel air-bubbles. 

Wedgwood (we-dswud). 1787. [Proper 
name. 1. Used attrib, to designate the 
pottery made by Josiah Wedgwood (1730-95) 
and his successors at Etruria, Staffs. b. Used 
to designate the blue colour which is charac- 
teristic of Wedgwood ware 1900. c. as sb. — 
Wedgwood pottery or ware 1863. 2. Designat- 
ing the scale of temperature used in the 
Pyrometer invented by Josiah Wedgwood 
for testing the heat of kilns 1807. 

Wedgy (we-dsi), a. rare. 1799. ff. WEDGE 
sb. + -Y'.] Resembling a wedge; shaped like 
à wedge. 

Wedlock (we-dlok) [Late OE. wedldc, 
1. wed pledge (WED sb.) + -lác -L0cK.] t1. The 
marriage vow or obligation 21611. 2. The con- 
dition of being married; marriage as a state 
of life or as an institution; matrimonial re- 
lationship. Now only in literary or legal use. 
ME. b. Born in, out of w., said distinctively 
of legitimate or illegitimate offspring ME. 
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c. A matrimonial union; a married life. late 
ME. 13. A wife —1690. 

1. Oth. v. ii. 142. 3. The most true constant lover 
of his w. FLETCHER. y 

ednesday (we-nzde, di, we-d'nzde!). 

(ME. wednesdei (XII), corresp. to OFris. 
wénsdei, repl. OE. wódnesdaej = OF ris. ons- 
dei, MLG. wódensdach (Du. woensdag), ON. 
ó0insdagr ‘day of Odin’, tr. late L. Mercurii 
dies ‘day of the planet Mercury’.] The fourth 
day of the week. Also attrib. b. In names of 
certain days of the ecclesiastical calendar, 
as ASH WEDNESDAY. Also Good W., Holy W., 
Spy W. (Anglo-Ir.), the W. before Easter. 

Wee (wi) sb. and a. orig. Sc. [Northern 
ME. wei, repr. Angl. wég(e = WS. wēġ(e; 
see WEIGH sb.'] A. sb. In early use almost 
always a little w., later also a w. (chiefly as 
advb. acc.) 1. a. To a small extent, in a 
small degree 1513. b. Qualifying an adj. or an 
adv.: Somewhat, rather 1816. 2. A short time 
M 


1. a. I have been drinking a wi, and I believe the 
Devil was in me 1793. 2. Bide a w.—bide a w.; 
you southrons are aye in sic a hurry SCOTT. 

B. adj, Extremely small, tiny 1450. b. 4 w. 
bit: = ‘a wee’. Often quasi-adj. and quasi- 
adv. 1661. c. The w. folk, the fairies 1819, d. 
The W. Free Kirk, a nickname given to the 
minority of the Free Church of Scotland 
which stood apart when the main body 
amalgamated with the United Presbyterian 
Church to form the United Free Church in 
1900. Hence W. Frees, members of the *W. 
Free’ church. 1904. 

Weed (wid), sb.! [OE. wéod = OS. wiod, 
rel. to OHG. wiota fern; of unkn. origin.] 1. 
A herbaceous plant not valued for use or 
beauty, growing wild and rank, and re- 
garded as cumbering the ground or hindering 
the growth of superior vegetation. b. A 
plant that grows wild in fresh or salt water. 
Cf. PONDWEED, SEAWEED, WATERWEED. 1538. 
c. Used, with defining word, to form the 
names of wild plants, as BINDWEED, DUCK- 
WEED, KNAPWEED, etc. 2. gen. Any herb or 
small plant. Chiefly poet. OE. b. Applied to 
a shrub or tree, esp. to a large tree, on 
account of its abundance in a district 1697. 
3. spec. Tobacco 1606. b. A cigar or cheroot. 
colloq. 1847. 4. fig. An unprofitable, trouble- 
some, or noxious growth. late ME. 5. slang. 
a. A poor, leggy, loosely-built horse 1845. b. 
A lank delicate person without muscle or 
stamina 1869. 

1. They bid thee crop a w., thou pluckst a flower 
SHAKS. In the garden there was not a W. to be 
seen DICKENS. Prov. IU weeds grow apace. 2. b. 
The elm. ie still known as the ‘Warwickshire w.“ 
1890. 4. Oth. 1v. ii. 67. 

Comb.: w.-killer, a preparation of arsenic used 
for killing weeds. Hence Wee-dery, weeds 
collectively; also, a place where weeds abound. 
Wee-dling, a small w.; a slight, weakly person. 

Weed (wid), sb. arch. exc. in sense 6 b. 
OE. IME. wéde, repr. (1) OE. wd = OFris. 
wéd, OS. wad (in Du. lijnwaad), OHG. wat, 
ON. váð, vdo - Gme. O; (2) OE. wade, 
ġewæde = OFris. wéde, OS. wadi, giwadi (Du. 
gewaad), OHG. giwáti :- dme. *3awitójam, of 
disputed origin.] 1. An article of apparel; a 
garment. 2. collect. sing. Clothing, raiment, 
dress OK. 3. transf. and fig. ME. 4. Used 
contextually for: Defensive covering, armour, 
mail ME. 5. A garment, or garb, distinctive 
of a person's sex, profession, or state of life 
ME. 6. With defining word: A black garment. 
worn in token of bereavement. Also, a scarf 
or band of crape worn by a mourner. 1536. 
b. spec. The deep mourning worn by a widow. 
Now always pl. 1595. 

2. Deposed..for apparelling himselfe in such 
weede as was not decent for the dignity and order 
of priesthood 1576. 3. There the snake throwes 
her enammel'd skinne, W. wide enough to rap a 
Fairy in SHAKS. 5. They who to be sure of Para- 
dise Dying put on the weeds of Dominic MILT. 
This poor gown,..this -woman's w. 
TENNYSON. 6. b. An affici Widow in her 
Mourning-Weeds ADDISON. 

Weed (wid), v. [OE. wéodian = OS. wiodon 
OLG. weden, (M)Du. wieden; f. wéod WEED 
$b.*] 1. intr. (or absol.) To clear the ground of 
weeds; to pull up weeds. 2. írans. To free 
(land, a crop, plant) from weeds ME. 3. To 
remove (weeds) from land, esp. from cultiva- 
ted land or from a crop. Also with out, up. 
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late ME. b. fig. To eradicate (errors, faults, 
ete.); to remove (things or Persons) ag 
noxious or useless 1526. 4. To clear away 
(plants, not necessarily noxious ór useless); 
to take out (plants or trees) to prevent over. 
crowding; to thin (a erop). 1543. b. transf. To 
remove (inferior or superfluous individuals) 
from a company, herd, etc.; also with out 
1803. 

2. fig. Prouided that you w. your better indge- 
ments Of all opinion that growes ranke in them 
SHAKS. 3. b. Those who are so active to w. out the 
e of education BERKELEY. 4. The 

"lowers of the Forest are weeded away 1760. b. 
All her old society (excepting such as she had 
judiciously weeded out) 1889. Hence Wee-der, 
an implement used to eradicate weeds, a person 
employed to remove weeds from a crop, land, ete; 
an fasrpator (of weeds). 

Wee:d-hook. OE. If. WEED Sb. + Hook 
sb.) A hook for cutting away weeds. Also 
Wee-ding-hook ME. 

Weedy (wi-di), a. late ME. [f. WEED sb, 
+ -Y'.] I. Full of, abounding, or overgrown 
with weeds. 2. Of the nature of or resembling 
weed; made or consisting of weeds 1602, 3, 
colloq. a. Of animals, esp. horses and hounds: 
Lean, leggy, loose-bodied, and lacking in 
strength and mettle 1800. b. Of persons: Un- 
healthily thin and tall; fanky and wanting 
physical vigour 1852. 

2. When downe the w. Trophies, and her selfe, 
Fell in the weeping Brooke SHAKS. 

Weedy (wi-di), a.* 1848. [f. WEED sb.* + 
.] Wearing widow's ‘weeds’; clad in 
mourning, 

I think there was some compromise in the cap; 
but otherwise she was as w. as in the early days of 
her mourning DICK) 

Week (wik), sb. (OK. wice, wicu = OFris. 
wike, OS. -wika in erücewika Holy Week (Du, 
week), OHG. wehha, wohha (G. woche), ON. 
vika, Goth. wikd (rend. zá&s order“ Gme, 
*wikón, prob. orig. ‘succession, series’, and 
rel. to L. *vix, vic-; see VICE prep., VICE-.] I. 
The cycle of seven days, recognized in the 
calendar of the Jews and thence adopted in 
the calendars of Christian, Moslem, and 
various other peoples; a single period of this 
cycle, beginning with the day tradition. 
ally flxed as the first of the weck. b. With 
prefixed word, denoting some particular 
week of the year OE. 2. A space of seven 
days, irrespective of the time from which it is 
reckoned OE. b. Seven days as a term for 
periodical payments (of wages, rent, or the 
like), or as à unit of reckoning for time of 
work or service. late ME. c. Used vaguely 
for an indefinite time. late ME. d. Feast of 
weeks Heb. Antiq. (tr. Heb. hag sabi‘6t] = 
PENTECOST 1. late ME. 3. The six working 
days, as opp. to Sunday; the period from 
Monday to Saturday inclusive OE. 

1. b. In Cristemesse wike 1450. Being the Tues- 
day in Easter w. 1622. 2. She was within six 
weeks of seventeen 1856. There came a w. of rain 
1805. b. In two days. the week's rent would be 
due 1882. A week's notice 1886. c. A w. or Mo 
moderate space of time. Weeks, a time which s 
felt as long; He did feel the same, Elinor—for 
poeks and weeks he felt it J. AUSTEN. 3. Ham. 
I. i. 76. 

Phrases. 4 w., every w., weekly; À good woman 
that fasted jij. tymes a woke 1450. This day, 
tomorrow, Monday, etc. w., seven days before or 
after the day specified. Yesterday, Monday, etc., 
was a w. (dial) seven days before the Su 
mentioned. t7o be in by the w., to be ensnared 
caught; fig. to be deeply in love. 700 late a week, 
joc. understatement for ‘far too late’; A.Y. : 
Ir. iii. 74. A w. of Sundays, seven Sundays 10 
weeks as repr. a long time. To knock (a pan 
into the middle of next w., to give (him) a decisive 
blow, to punish severely. ht, a 

Comb.: w.-long a. continuing for a w.; -nig) ls 
night in the w. other than Sunday night; als 
attrib.; -old d., that has lived or lasted a W. 

Week (wik), int. 1588. Imitation of the 
squeak of a pig or mouse. 7 

Weekday (wi-kdé!). [OE. wicdæġ, f. wick 
Week.) fl. A day of the week —1456. 2. 
day of the week other than Sunday 1546. em 

2. A hard-working man on week-days, DEB 
preacher on Sundays 1860. attrib. Week-day 
services GEO. ELIOT. A 

Week-end (stress var). 1878. a. (with g 
and pl.). The holiday period at the end ofa 
week's work, usu. extending from Saturday 
noon or Friday night to Monday morning 
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1879. b. The period from Saturday to 
Monday during which business is suspended. 
and shops are closed 1878. 

a. They had evidently taken the house for week- 
ends 1892. a/rib. W. tickets 1887. Hence Week- 
end b. intr. to spend a w. holiday. 

Weekly (wi-kl), a. and sb. 1489. [f. WEEK 
gb. + -LYi] A. adj. That occurs, is done, 
made, given, etc. once a week. b. With a 
personal designation: Performing some 
action, or employed in some capacity, once a 
week; that has a contract by the week 1712. 

The W. charge in this establishment. is three 
dollars DIOKENS. W. tenancy, one determinable at 
the end of any week. b. W. tenant, one paying 
rent by the week, and subject to removal at a 
week's notice. 

B. sb. A newspaper or review published once 
in each week 1846. 

A new literary W. of high pretensions 1863. 

Weekly (wi-kli), adv. 1405. [f. WEEK sb. 4 
-LY*.] In each or every week; week by week. 
Usu., once in seven days. 

Week-work. Hist. (OH. wicweore, f. 
wic(u WEEK + weorc WORK sb.] In Old 
English Law, work done for the lord by the 
tenant so many days a week. 

Weel? (wil). Sc. and north. [OE. wal = 
MDu. wael, MLG. wél.] A deep pool; a deep 
placein ariver or the sea; a whirlpool or eddy. 

Weel? (wi. ME. [OE. wile- (in wile- 
wise), reduced form of wilige WILLY sb. ] 1. A 
wicker trap for catching flsh, esp. eels. b. 
Her. A conventional representation of such 
a fish-trap, borne as a charge 1688. 2. A 
basket, esp. one in which fish are kept. late 


Weem (wim). 1792. [~ early Gael. uaim 
cavern.) Applied in Scotland to a cave or 
underground dwelling-place used by early 
inhabitants of the country. 

Ween (win), v. Obs. exc. arch. [OE. wénan 
= Oris. wéna, OS. wünian (Du. wanen 
fancy, imagine), OHG. wan(n)én (G. wahnen 
suppose wrongly), ON. véna, Goth. wénjan 
hope : Gmo. *wénjan, f. nie hope, etc. 
(OE. wén)] 1. trans. To think, surmise, 
suppose, conceive, believe, consider. b. used 
parenthetically (esp. in J w.) ME. 2. In 
regard to what is future or contingent; To 
expect, anticipate, count on; to think 
Possible or likely OE. t3. intr. with of, for: 
To dream of, look for, expect —1613. 

1. absol. I know you better than ye wene 
MaLoRY. b. Nor turnd I weene Adam from his 
fair Spouse Miur. A stalwart knight, I W., was he 
BARHAM. 2. Weening in his pride to make the 
n nauigable 2 Macc. 5:21. 3. Hen. VIII, V. i. 
Weeny (wi-ni), a. dial. and collog. 1790. 
If. WEE, with ending imitated from TINY, 
paid. ; Very small, tiny. 

le tin, J 
great big headache 1805. „ 

Weep (wip), sb. ME. It. next.] tl. Weep- 
ing, lamentation -1545. b. A fit or bout of 
Weeping 1836. 2. An exudation, percolation, 
or sweating of moisture 1838. 

Weep (wip), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. wept. 

E. wépan, corresp. to OF ris. wépa cry aloud, 
OS. wopian bewail, OHG. wuofan, ON. epa 
Scream, shout, Goth. wópjan, f. Gmo. *wóp-; 
10 cogns., prob. of imit. origin. ] I. intr. 
* To manifest the combination of bodily 
Symptoms (instinctive cries or moans, sobs, 
and, shedding of tears) which is the natural 
1 of painful (and sometimes of 
= nsely pleasurable) emotion; also, and in 
ae use chiefly, to shed tears (more or less 
Oy). b. Said of animals. late ME. c. 

nsi. for, over, ton (a person or thing re- 
51 9 or commiserated), for (the emotion 
iat prompts weeping). Also with (o and inf., 
s that-clause. OE. 2. Of the eyes: To shed 

5 TS 1567. b. fig. of the heart ME. 3. transf. 

things: To shed water or moisture in 
b 251 to exude drops of moisture. late ME. 
1595. issue in drops; to trickle or fall as tears 
48595 €. Of a boiler, etc.: To allow small 
1809. of water to percolate or trickle through 
fluid 185; Of a sore, etc.: To exude a serous 
1764 1882. 4. Of a tree: To droop its branches 


1. Lam a foole T. id of 
SEAKS. Toould i 82 oere at what I am glad oi 
id ept like a child 1860. Itisa 

sight to make the angels w. 1889. Phr. To i. one’s 
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fill. b. peise serpentes [crocodiles] slen men & pei 
eten hem wepynge MAUNDEY. c. Weepe thou for 
me in France; I, for thee heere SHAKS. Faire 
Daffadills, we w. to see You haste away so soone 
HERRICK. She embrac'd him, and for joy 
Tenderly wept Miur. 3. The sky ceased to W. 
ees 4. The Willow weeping o'er the fatal wave 


II. trans. 1. To shed tears over; to lament 
with tears OE. 2. To let fall from the eyes, to 
shed (tears) ME. b. fig. Of the heart, or a 
wound: 7'o w. (lears of) blood 1592. c. To 
declare, express, utter with lamentation. rare 
(chiefly poet.) 1599. 3. quasi-trans. with adv. 
or compl. a. in phrases expressing excessive 
or prolonged weeping; esp. to w. out one's 
eyes or heart ME. b. To bring into a specified 
state or condition by weeping 1591. c. with 
advs. 1590. 4. To shed (water or moisture) in 
drops; to exude 1634. 

1. Now they ‘gin to weepe The Mischiefe they 
haue done B. JONSON. 2. When we vowe to weepe 
seas SHAKS. To w. crocodile tears, to feign grief 
(see CROCODILE 2). 1T'o w. millstones, said of a 
hard-hearted person. 3. b. She wept her true eyes 
blind for such a one TENNYSON. Phil wept herself 
to sleep 1891. c. To w. (a thing) back, to recover it 
by weeping. To w. out, to remove, put out, 
exti ish, by weeping; also, to expend (one’s 
life) in weeping. To w. down, to w, until the 
setting of (the sun). To w. away: (a) to spend, 
consume in tears and lamentation; (b) to remove 
or wash away with tears of commiseration. 4. 
Groves whose rich Trees wept odorous Gumms 
and Balme MILT. 

Weeper (wi-poi. late ME. If. prec. + 
-ER'.] 1. One who weeps or sheds tears, esp. 
one who is constantly weeping. b. spec. A 
hired mourner at a death-bed or funeral. late 
ME. c. One of a number of little images in 
niches on a funeral monument, representing 
mourners 1656. d. Church Hist. One of the 
lowest class of penitents (rpooxAalovres, flentes) 
in the early Eastern Church 1841. 2. The 
Capuchin monkey (Cebus capucinus) of S. 
America 1781. 3. A conventional badge of 
mourning. Usu. pl. a. A strip of white linen 
or muslin formerly worn on the cuff of a 
man’s sleeve (cf. Fr. pleureuse) 1724. b. A 
broad white cuff worn by widows 1755. c. A 
long black hat-band formerly worn by men 
1832. d. The long black crape veil of a widow 
1800. 4. Usu. pl. Long flowing side-whiskers 
as worn by ‘Lord Dundreary' in the play 
Our American Cousin 1894. 5. A hole or pipe 
in a wall for the escape of dripping water 1890. 

Weeping (wi-pin), vbl. sb. ME. It. as prec. 
+ -ING'] The action of the vb. in various 
senses; an instance of this. 

Comb.: w.-hole, an opening through which 
moisture percolates; -ripe a., ready to weep. 

Weeping (wi-pin), ppl. a. OE. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING*.] 1. That weeps. 2. Tearful, lachry- 
mose; accompanied with or expressed by 
weeping OE. 3. Falling or issuing in drops 
like tears. Now rare. 1086. 4. Exuding 
moisture; (of soil), oozing, swampy 1550. b. 
Path, Of the eyes: Running, watering. Also 
of diseased tissues or structures from which 
moisture exudes. 1580. 5. Of climate, skies, 
etc.: Dripping, rainy 1597. 6. Applied to 
trees (less usu. to other plants) the branches 
of which arch over and hang down drooping. 
Chiefly in distinctive names of particular 
species or varieties. 1606. 

4. b. W. eczema, a variety of eczema charac- 
terized by abundant exudation. 6. W. oak, the 
Californian white oak, Quercus lobata; also, a 
cultivated variety of the English oak, Quercus 
robur. Hence Wee:pingly adv. 

Weeping Cross. 1564. A place-name 
occurring in several English counties, pre- 
sumably indicating the site of a stone cross 
formerly known by this designation. 

Provb. phr. To come home by Weeping Cross, to 
suffer grievous disappointment or failure. 

Weeping willow. 1731. [See WEEPING 
ppl. a. 6. Cf. Fr. saule pleureur.] A species of 
Willow, Salir babylonica, having long and 
slender pendulous branches, eultivated in 
Europe as an ornamental tree and regarded 
as symbolical of mourning. 

Weepy (wi-pi), a. 1825. [f. WEEP v. + XI.] 
1. Inclined to weep or shed tears, tearful 1863. 
2. dial. Exuding moisture, damp, oozy 1825. 

Weeshy (wifi), a. Anglo-Irish. 1830. 
[Origin obse. Cf. WEE a.] Very small, tiny. 

Weet (wit), v.' arch. 1547. (repr. ME. 
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wéte(n, var. f. wite(n Wit v. Frequent as a 
literary archaism in XVI and XVIL.] a. trans. 
To know (a fact, the answer to a question). b. 
intr. To know of something. 

Weet (wit) inf. and v.“ 1852. limit.) 
A. int. An imitation of the cry of certain 
small birds. B. v. intr. Of a bird: To chirp or 
twitter. 

Weetless (wi. tles), a. arch. 1579. Uf. WEET 
v. + Iss (Spenser.] Unknowing, un- 
conscious. Also, tmeaningless. 

Weet-weet, int. and sb. 1808. [imit.] 
A. int. (wi-tiwi-t). An imitation of the ery of 
certain birds, esp. the sandpiper and 
chaffinch. Also sb. as the name for this cry. 
B. sb. (wi-t-wit). The sandpiper 1852. 

\\Weet-weet (wi-t,wit), sb." 1878. [Native 
Australian.) An Australian toy, consisting of 
a head and a stem, and so constructed as to 
be capable of being thrown to a great 
distance. 

Weever (wi:vo1) 1022. [perh. orig. wiver 
— transf. use of OFr. (NE.) wivre serpent, 
dragon, var. of guivre — L. vipera VIPER.] A 
fish of the genus Trachinus or family 
Trachinidz (esp. T. draco the Greater, and 
T. vipera the Lesser W.), having sharp dorsal 
and opercular spines with which they can 
inflict painful wounds. 

Weevil (wi-vil). OE. [Late ME. wevyl, prob. 
= MLG. wevel = OE. wifel beetle, OS. 
goldwivil glow-worm, OHG. wibil, wipil 
beetle, chafer, ON. *vifill (in tordyfill dung- 
beetle - Gme. *webilaz, f. *web- *wáb- move 
briskly (see WAVE b., or *web- WEAVE b. ).] In 
OE., a beetle of any kind; in later use, any 
beetle classed under the group Rhyncophora, 
the larve of which, and sometimes the beetles 
themselves, are destructive by boring into 
grain, nuts, the bark of trees, etc.; esp. a 
beetle belonging to any species of the family 
Curculionide, the true weevils. Hence 
Wee vily a. infested with weevils. 

Weft? (weft). [OE. wefta, weft, corresp. to 
. veptr, vipta weft, MHG. wift fine thread 
i= Gme. *weflon, *weftaz, *wefliz, f. *web- 
WEAVE v.] 1. Weaving. The threads that 
cross from side to side of a web, at right 
angles to the warp threads with which they 
are interlaced. b. The strips of cane, palm- 
leaf, etc. used as the filling, in weaving 
baskets, mats, etc. 1845. 2. Yarn to be used 
for the weft-threads 1795. 3. That which is 
spun or woven. late ME. 4. transf. A layer of 
closely interwoven hyphw produced in 
certain fungi 1875. 5. A streak of cloud; a 
thin layer of smoke or mist 1822. Hence 
We-ftage, the arrangement of the threads 
of a woven fabric. We-fted a. composed of 
interwoven hyphe. 

+Weft®?, 1579. Variant or perversion of 
Warr sb. —1838. 

Wegotism (wi-zótiz'm). 1797. [joc. f. WE 
pron. and Eeorism.) An obtrusive and too 
frequent use of the first person plural by a 
speaker or writer. 

Wehee (wihi-), int., sb., v. Obs. exc. dial. 
late ME. [imit.] A. inf. A conventional 
representation of the sound uttered by horses. 
B. sb. An utterance of this sound; a whinny 
or neigh. late ME. fC. v. infr. To neigh or 
whinny, as a horse does —1847. 

Weierstrassian (voioustrü-siün), a. 1878. 
|f. name of Karl W. Weierstrass (1815-97), a 
German mathematician + -IAN.] Math. Per- 
taining to or invented by Weierstrass, esp. 
W. function. 

\|Weigel(ija (woidgi-là, -L. lia). 1846. mod. 
I., f. name of C. E. Weigel (1748-1831), a 
German physician; see -A 2, .] Bot. A 
genus of caprifoliaceous shrubs from China 
and Japan cultivated for its flowers; a plant 
of this genus. 

Weigh (wé'), sb. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. wig, 
wae balance, weight (see WEY), corresp. to 
OS., OHG. waga (Du. waag, G. wage), ON. 

i= Gme, , , *wésün, f. g-; see 
WEIGH r.] A balance, pair of scales. fa. sing. 
—1450. b. pl. (sometimes construed as sing.). 
Now dial. OE. 

Weigh (weh, sb.: 1785. In under w., 
common var. of under way, from erron. 
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association with the phr. ‘to weigh anchor’. 
See WAY sb. 

Weigh (wé!), v. [OE. wegan = OFris. wega, 
weia move, weigh, OS. wegan (Du. wegen) 
weigh, OHG. wegan move, shake, weigh (G. 
bewegen move), ON. vega lift, weigh, Goth. 
*wigan in pa. pple. gawigans shaken :- Gme. 
*wesan, f. weg- *was- *wib5- - IE. *wegh- 
*wogh- *wégh-, repr. also by Gr. Foxos, dxos 
vehicle, I. vehere convey. Rel. are WAG v., 
Waccon, WAIN.] I. To bear, carry; to heave 
up, lift. fl. trans. To bear from one place to 
another; to carry, transport. -late ME. 2. 
Naut. To heave up (a ship's anchor) from the 
ground, before sailing. Now usu. fo w. anchor. 
ME. b. absol. = to w. anchor. Hence, to sail 
(from, out of a port, ete.). 1513. 3. To raise (a 
sunk ship, gun, etc.) from the bottom of the 
water. Also with up. 1500. II. To balance in 
the scales; to ascertain the weight of. 1. trans. 
To ascertain the exact heaviness of (an 
object or substance) by balancing it in a pair 
of scales or on a steelyard, against a counter- 
poise of known amount. Also absol. OK. b. 
In Horse-racing. To weigh out, in: to take the 
weight of (a jockey) respectively before and 
after a race 1890. 2. To measure a definite 
quantity of (a substance) on the scales. Usu. 
with out: To portion out (a quantity measured. 
by weight) from a larger mass; to apportion 
(such a quantity) to (a person or persons). late 
ME. 3. intr. in Horse-racing. Of a jockey: To 
take his place in the scales, in order that his 
declared weight may be verified by the clerk. 
To w. out, in, to do this before and after a. 
race. 1805. b. Hence To w, in with: to 
introduce or produce (something that is 
additional or extra). collog. 1885. 4. trans. To 
hold (an object) in the hand (or hands) in 
order to observe or estimate its weight; to 
balance an object in the hand asif estimating 
its weight 1540, 5. fig. To estimate, assess the 
value of (a person, quality, etc.) as if by 
Placing in the scales ME. b. To balance with 
or against (another object regarded as a 
counterpoise) in order to a comparative 
estimate 1513, 6. To consider (a fact, circum- 
stance, statement, etc.) in order to assess its 
value or importance; to balance in the mind 
with a view to choice or preference. late ME. 
b. To ponder and examine the force of (words 
or expressions) ME. c. with object-cl. Now 
rare. 1526. d. To w. up, to appraise, form an 
estimate of (a person). collog. 1894. 17. To 
esteem, value, think highly of; to ascribe 
value or importance to, Often with negative: 
(Not) to care for or regard. Also with adj. 
compl. —1681. 

3. To w, in, also of boxers before a fight, orin gen. 
use. 5. Not waiyng our merites, but pardonyng 
our offences Bk. Com. Prayer. b. Weighin, 
anxiously prudence against sentiment LAMB, 6. 
weighed the consequences on both sides as fairly 
as I could FIELDING. , The jurymen. little 
accustomed to w. evidence MACAULAY. b. To w. 
one's words, to speak deliberately and in cal- 
culated terms, c. Tetany one w. well what it is to 
translate such a collection of documents 1841. 7. 
All that she so deare did way, Thenceforth she left 
SPENSER. You waigh me not, O that’s you care 
not for me SHAKS. 

III. To have heaviness or weight. I. intr. 
To have a greater or less degree of heaviness, 
as measured by the scales. a. To be equal to 
or balance (a specified weight) in the scales 
OE. b. with adv. or pred. adj. ME. 2. fig. 
ME. tb. To w. with, to counterpoise in power, 
value, ete. ; to be of equal value or importance 
with —1656. c. To w. against, to counter- 
balance, countervail. late ME. d. quasi- 
trans. To equal (something else) in weight or 
value 1583. 3, intr. To be of (much or little) 
value or account; to have influence with (a 
person) when he is forming an estimate or 
judgement. late ME. 

2. For synne is not ly3t, but it is hevy, and 
weythe more than lede 1440. b. Timon I. i. 146. 
d. The heads of all thy Brother-Cardinals. . 
Weigh'd not a haire of his SHAKS. 3. In truth, 
their testimonie did little w, with me EVELYN, 

IV. To affect, or be affected, by weight. 1. 
trans. To w. down: to draw, force, or bend 
down by pressure of weight; fig. to depress, 
oppress, lie heavy on ME. 2. Of an object set 
in the scales (with down, up): To turn the 
scale when weighed against (something else); 
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to outweigh, cause to rise in the scale. Also 
to w. down (the balance or scale), late ME. 
3. intr. with on or upon. Of a thought, feeling, 
etc.: To lie heavy upon, depress (a person, 
his spirits, ete.) 1775. 

1. Weighed down by this habitual Sorrow of 
Heart ADDISON. The people were weighed down 
by an insufferable taxation 1857. 2. Rich. II, 
III. iv. 89. One Whig shall w. down ten Tories 
SWIFT, 3. While care weighs on your brow 
KEATS. Something seemed to w. upon her spirits 
LYTTON. 

Comb.: w.-beam, a balance or steelyard; -box, 
(a) one of a set of boxes, used in ‘drawing’ wool, 
in which the wool is more accurately weighed; (b) 
a w.-house; -house, a public building to which 
commodities are brought to be weighed; -lock 
U.S., a canal-lock at which barges are weighed 
and their tonnage settled; -man, in a colliery, 
one who weighs the tubs of coal as they leave the 
cage at the pit-mouth; -master, the official in 

of a w.-house or public scales; -out, the 
verification of a jockey’s declared weight before a 
race. Hence Wei-ghable a. that can be weighed; 
heavy enough to be weighed in scales. +Wei-gh- 
age, a duty or toll paid for the weighing of goods. 
rep a person RR. to weigh com- 
modities; an official appointed to w. or supervise 
weighing, to test weights, etc. 

Wei-gh-bridge. 1796. A platform scale, 
flush with the road, for weighing vehicles, 
cattle, ete. 

Weighing (wé'-in), vbl. sb. late ME. [f. 
WEIGH v. + -ING'.] The action of WEIGH v. 

Comb.: w.-engine, -machine, an apparatus 
(e.g. a combination of levers, a spring-balance) for 

heavy bodies. 

eighment (wel ment). India. 1878. [f. 
WEIGH v. + -MENT, after measurement.) The 
action of weighing (commodities). 

ei‘gh-scale. orig. north. ME. - Du. 
waagschaal or MLG. wageschale. In recent use 
perh. a new formation.] The pan of a balance; 
pl. a pair of scales. 

Weight (weit), sb. IO E. wiht, gewiht, 
corresp. to OFris. wicht, MDu. wicht, 
ghewichle (Du. wicht, gewicht, G. gewicht), 
ON. véll, vætt - Gmo. -wextiz and *sawextjam, 
f. *wez- (see WEIGH v.) + -T'. The mod. vowel 
is mainly due to the verb.] I. Measurement of 
quantity by means of weighing; quantity as. 
determined in this way. 1. By w.: as deter- 
mined by weighing. 2. Assoc. with measure 
and number, esp. in fig. expressions referring 
to due proportion ME. 3. Ponderability, as a 
general property of material substances; 
relative heaviness. late ME. b. Impetus (of a 
heavy falling body; also of a blow). late ME. 
4. The amount which an article of given 
price or value ought to weigh. late ME. 5. 
Ponderable matter; that which weighs 1663. 
3. As clocks to w. their nimble motion owe, The 
wheels above urg'd by the load below Pork. fig. I 
would rather be knock'd down By w. of argument 
than w. of fist WOLCOT. 4. It was near two ounces 
more than w, in a pound DE FOE. To see if the 
money he was going to pay was w. 1850. Short w.: 
see SHORT a. III. 1. Phr. In w., added to adj 
such as heavy, light, etc. 5. Overcharged with W. 
laid upon them 1755. 

II. An amount determined or determinable 
by weighing. 1. A portion or quantity weigh- 
ing a definite amount. Often preceded by an. 
expression indicating the amount. Abbrev. 
wt. OE. 2. Its, his, etc. w. in or of gold, silver, 
etc.: a quantity of gold, silver, etc. of the 
same weight. Chiefly in hyperbolical state- 
ments of value. ME. 3. The amount that 
something weighs; the quantity of a portion 
of matter as measured by the amount of its 
downward force due to gravitation. late ME. 
4. A heavy mass; usu., something heavy that 
is lifted or carried; a burden. late ME. 5. 
spec. a. In horse-racing or riding: The 
amount (expressed in stones and pounds) 
which the jockey or rider is expected or 
required to weigh or which the mount can 
without difficulty carry 1692. b. Without 
article 1734. c. Boring. A match between 
boxers of a particular weight 1914. 

3. The w. of an hayre will turne the Scales be- 
tweene their Haber-de-pois SHAKS. fig. We have 
seen such a system fall by its own w. 1794. People 
round us were not pulling their w. 1991. Phr. 
Atomic w. (Chem.). the relative w. of the atom of 
any element. Lire w.: see LIVE a. 7. 4. The 
foster weighte that is cast on, the soner it 

reakes 1562. The simplest form of work is the 
raising of a w. TYNDALL. 5. b. He carries w.! he 
Tides a race! COWPER. 
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III. fig. 1. A burden (of responsibility, 
obligation, years, etc.). late ME. 2. a. The 
force of an onslaught or encounterin the field; 
pressure exerted by numbers 1500. b. To feel 
the w. of, to suffer from (by receiving a heavy 
blow or undergoing severe pressure) 1553, 
3. Importance, moment, claim to considera- 
tion 1521. 4. Persuasive or convincing power 
(of utterances, arguments, evidence); im- 
pressiveness (of matter or speech) 1534, 5, 
Weightiest or heaviest part; greatest stress 
or severity; preponderance, superior amount 
on one side or the other of a question 1568, 
6. Influence or authority (of a person) due to 
character, position, wealth, or the like 1710, 

1. The w. of seventy Winters prest him down 
DRYDEN. For my Part, I had a W. taken off from 
my Heart DE FOE. 2. b. He that ones wincheth 
shall fele the waite of my fiste 1553. 3. Obedience 
„due to them in matters of small weight 1583, 
The objection is of w. BURKE. 5. A new trial on 
the ground. .that the verdict was against the w, 
of evidence 1883. 

Phrases. To lay w. upon, to attach importance or 
value to. To have w., to make an impression on, 
weigh with (those who judge a matter); to be 
recognized as valid or important; so to carry w. 
To give (full, due) w, to, to allow its proper force; 
to treat as valid or important. 

IV. A standard of quantity determined by 
or employed in weighing. 1. ta. A standard 
of weight. late ME. b. With qualifying word, 
as in froy, avoirdupois w.: Any of the systems 
used for stating the weight of a quantity of 
matter 1500. 2. A unit or denomination of 
ponderable quantity ME. b. In pl. and 
coupled with measures. late ME. 3. A piece 
of metal or other substance, weighing a 
known amount and identical with one of the 
units or with a multiple or aliquot part of a 
unit in some recognized scale ME. b. 
Athletics. A heavy lump of stone or ball of 
metal, which is thrown from one hand placed 
close to the shoulder: chiefly in putting the w. 
1865. 4. A block or lump of metal or other 
heavy substance, or a heavy object, used to 
pull or press down something, to give an 
impulse to machinery (e.g. in a clock), to act 
a8 à counterpoise, or the like. late ME. 

2. b. Certaine brief Tables of English waights, 
and Measures 1596. 

attrib. and Comb.: w.-clock, a clock operated by 
weights; -plate, a plate on which articles are set 
15 be weighed in a weighing-machine. Hence 
Wei-ghtless a. without w., having comparatively 
little W. 

Weight (weit), v. 1047. [f. pri 11. trans. 
To oppress the mind; also pass., to be 
oppressed in mind or spirit —1728. 2, To loud 
with a weight; to supply with an additional 
weight; to make weighty 1747. b. techn, To 
add weight to (an inferior commodity) by the 
admixture or use of an adulterant 1862. C. 
Statistics. To multiply the components of (an 
average) by compensating factors 1901. 3. To 
assign to (a horse) the weight he must carry 
in a handicap race 1846. Hence Weighting 
vbl. sb. the action of the vb.; concr. some- 
thing used as a weight to press down, steady, 
or balance. 

Weighty (wé'-ti), a. 1489. [f. WEIGHT sb. + 
X. I. I. Of a considerable or appreciable 
weight; that weighs a good deal, heavy 1500. 
b. Of persons or animals: Of more than 705 
usual size, large or bulky of body 1581. c. ne 
great weight in proportion to its bulk, of higl 
specific gravity 1585. 2. Bearing down 
heavily as if weighted or of great weight; fall- 
ing with force or violence 1583. „ like 

1. c. It look'd like a fungus, but was w. ds 
metall EVELYN. 2. [II. Prest the sinking sant 
With w. steps POPE. D ; 

IL. 1. a. Of great gravity or significance; 
highly important, serious, grave, momentous 
1489. b. Of a substantial or solid minu 
ranking high in respect of importance p 
value 1558. 2. a. Of an argument, etc.: Pro 
ducing a powerful effect; adapted to intuens 
orconvince 1560. b. Of persons: Having greal 
authority or influence; important in I 
of position, views, or utterance 1002. 3. Har 
to bear or endure without failing or 197 
way; oppressive; burdensome 1540. 1b. 
Rigorous, severe. SHAKS. 14. Expressing 
Seriousness or gravity, earnest, solemn mh a 

1. a. 1 Hen. VI, II. i. 62. b. Were they weight P 
Treatises? NASHE. 2. b. There is not any necessity 
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n should aim at being important and w. 
1 sentence they speak 1729. 4. Hen. VIII, 
Prol. I. 2. Hence Wei-ghti-ly adv., -ness. 

Weir (wis), sb. LO E. wer, corresp. to OS. 
werr, MLG., MHG. wer, were (LG. wér, wére, 
G. wehr); f. OE. wertan defend, dam up.) I. A 
barrier or dam to restrain water, esp. one 
placed across à river or canal in order to 
raise or divert the water for driving a mill 
wheel; now gen., à dam constructed on the 
reaches of a canal or navigable river to retain 
the water and regulate its flow. 2. A fence 
or enclosure of stakes made in a river, 
harbour, etc., for taking or preserving fish 
OE. b. A weel for catching fish 1011. 3. A 
pond or pool. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 4. local. 
‘A fence or embankment to prevent the en- 
croachment of a river or sea-sand, or to turn 
the course of a stream 1599. 

attrib. and Com w.-hatch, the flood-gate or 
sluice of a W.; w. house, a trap for salmon at a 
salmon w. Hence Weir v. trans. (usu. in pa. pple.) 
to provide with a w. Wei-ring vbl. sb. the con- 
structing of a w. or weirs; coner. materials used 
for making a weir. 

Weird (wPad), sb. Now Se. or arch. [OE. 
wyrd = OS. wurd, OHG. wurt, ON. urór, f. 
wk. grade of *werp- *warp- *wurp- become; 
see WORTH v.] 1. The principle, power, or 
agency by which events are predetermined; 
fate, destiny. 2. pl. The Fates OE. b. One 
pretending or supposed to have the power 
to foresee and to control future events 1025. 
3. That which is destined or fated to happen to 
a particular person, ete.; one's appointed lot 
or fortune, destiny OE. b. spec. An evil fate 
inflioted by supernatural power, esp. by way 
of retribution 1874. 4. a. A happening, event, 
occurrence OE. b. That which is destined or 
fated to happen; predetermined events col- 
lectively 1470. c. A supernatural or marvel- 
lous occurrence or tale 1814. 

2, b. With this green nettle And cross of metal T 
witches and wierds defy 1809. 3. My w. maun be 
fulfilled Scorr. To dree one's w.: see DREE v. 1. 
4. a. Prov. After word comes w., the mention of a 
thing is followed by its occurrence or appearance. 
Hence Wei-rdly a. (a) favo by, fate, 
prosperous; (b) pertaining to or suggestive of 
witchcraft or the supernatural. 

Weird (bad), a. late ME. [orig. attrib. 
use of prec. in weird sisters (see sense 1).] 1. 
Having the power to control the fate or 
destiny of men; claiming such power. Orig. 
in the W. Sisters = ta) the Fates; (b) the 
witches in Shakespeare's Macbeth. 2, Par- 
taking of or suggestive of the supernatural; 
of a mysterious or unearthly character; un- 
canny 1817. 3. Of strange or unusual appear- 
ance, odd-looking 1815. 4. Out of the ordinary 
course, strange, unusual; hence, odd, 
7 8 1820. 

„ Awakened by a w. and unearthly moanin 
ERU 3, Mutable As shapes in the we mn 
eon 4. K w. belief. .that no one could count 

ie stones of Stonehenge twice, and make the 
Ew number of them DICKENS. Hence Wei-r- 

ish a. somewhat w. Wei-rd-ly adv., -ness. 

Weird (wPad), v. Se. and fnorth. ME. It. 
Wem sb.) 1. trans. To preordain by the 
decree of fate; esp. in pass. to be destined or 
divinely appointed to, 2, To assign to (a per- 
Son) as his fate, destiny, or lot 1550. 

Weism (w. Z n). 1800. (f. WE pron. + 
S er Exp The too frequent use of 

See E . 2 
iber pron. 2 b) by a speaker or 

Weismannian (vəismæniăn), d, and sb. 
Neu lt. as next + -IAN.] A. adj. Of or per- 
Bun to Weismann or his biological theory. 

« 8b. One who accepts the theory of Weis- 
mannism. 

Weismannism (voismüniz'm). 1894. [f. 
name Weismann + -18M.] The theory of 
pecs and heredity propounded by the 
masman biologist, August Weismann, esp. in 
DEAS to the continuity of the germ-plasm 

nd the non-transmission of acquired 
characteristics. 

Wee de (voi-sait). 1830. [f. name of C. S. 
Min 5, German crystallographer + -1TE! 2 b.] 

W. n altered form of iolite. 

P eka (we. Ka, wei-ká, wf. Kü). 1845. [Maori, 
facets from its cry.] Either of the flight- 
brach Tails, Ocydromus australis and O. 
rachypterus of New Zealand. 

Welcome (we:-lkim), 8b. i, int., and a. [orig. 
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OE. wilcuma (f. wil- desire, pleasure + cuma 
comer), with later alteration of first element 
to wel- WELL adv. under influence of O Fr. bien 
venu (or ON. velkominn).] tA. sb. One whose 
comingis pleasing or desirable; an acceptable 
person or thing. OE. only. B. predic., passing 
into adj. 1. Of a person: Acceptable as a 
visitor, companion, etc.; also in phr, to make 
(a person) w. OE. b.attrib. 1579. 2. Of athing: 
Acceptable, agreeable, pleasing ME. b. 
attrib. 1577. 3. Freely permitted or allowed, 
— 5 invited (to do or have something) 


1. The oftner they come to him, the welcomer 
they are 1007. b. They..with full Mirth receive 
the w. Guest PRIOR. 2. Praise is not so w. to the 
Idler as quiet JOHNSON. b. He hath brought vs 
smooth and w. newes SHAKS. 3. You're very w. 
to another night here DICKENS. And w., 
added to a statement to imply: and he is (you are, 
etc.) freely permitted or cordially invited to do so, 
to have it, or the like; And if this be done, let 
them judge and w. 1755. 

C. Used in the vocative as a form of address 
to a visitor or guest; hence as int., serving as 
an expression of good will or pleasure at the 
coming of a person OE. 

To bid, wish (a person) w. (home), to tell him that 
he is gladly received (home, as a guest, etc.). 
Hence We-icome-ly adv., -ness. 

Welcome (we-lkim), sb.* 1525. [f. prec. or 
next.] 1. An assurance to a visitor or 
stranger that he is welcome; a pleasant or 
hearty greeting or reception given to a person 
on arrival. b. transf. (esp. with adjs.. A 
greeting or reception of an unpleasant or 
unsatisfactory nature 1548. 2. W. home: 
entertainment provided to celebrate the 
return home of a person; also, expressions of 
greeting made at a person's homecoming 
1530. 3. Hearty or hospitable reception of a 
stranger or guest 1590. 4. A welcoming 
salute 1615. 

1. And to thee, and thy Company, I bid A hearty 
w. SHAKS. To outstay or overstay one's w., to re- 
main in a place longer than one is desired. b. We 
met but with a cold w. 1725. 3. Small cheere and 
great w., makes a merrie feast SHAKS. 

Welcome (we-lkim), v. [orig. OE. wil- 
cumian, f. wileuma WELCOME sb.*, with later 
alteration of the first element, as in the 
noun.) 1. trans. To greet (a person) with 
*welcome!'; to receive gladly and hospitably; 
to make welcome. Also const. fo, into (a 
place), and with advs. of place, as back; esp. 
to w, home. 2. To greet or receive with (or by) 
something (esp. of an unpleasant nature) 
1590. 3. To greet heartily or with pleasure 
(the return of a person, the occurrence of an 
event, etc.) 1697. 

1. I know no cause Why I should w. such a guest 
as greefe SHAKS. Your wiues shall w. home the 
Conquerors SHAKS. 2. If you return, .you will be 
welcomed by a brace of bullets 1701. Hence 
Werlcomer, one who, or something which, 
welcomes or greets (a person or thing). Wel- 
coming ppl. a. that welcomes or gives n. welcome. 

Weld (weld) sb.“ [Late ME. welde, repr. 
OE. *wealde, *walde = (M)LG. twalde, 
MDu. woude (Du. wouw), poss. rel to 
WEALD, Worp.) The plant Reseda luteola, 
which yields a yellow dye. Also, the dye 
obtained from this plant. 

Weld (weld) sb.* 1831. [f. next.) 1. A 
joining or joint made by welding. 2. The act, 
process, or result of welding; the state or fact 
of being welded 1862. Hence Weldless a. 
made without a w. 

Weld (weld), v. 1599. [var, of WELL v. (q.v. 
sense 2), prob. after Sw. valle; the -d appears 
to have come from the pa. t. and pa. pple.] 
1. inir. To undergo junction by welding; to 
admit of being welded. 2. trans. To soften by 
heat and join together (pieces of metal, esp. 
iron or iron and steel) in a solid mass, by 
hammering or by pressure; to forge (an 
article) by this method 1677. 

2. A steel blade welded to a wrought-iron socket 
1880. Hence Werldable a. ca] ible of being 
welded; so Weldabi-lity. We- ider, one who 
welds; spec. a smith employed exclusively in 
welding. 

Welding (we. din), vòl. sb. 1603. H. prec. + 
el.] The action of the vb. WELD; the 
process of joining with a. weld. b. Capacity 
for uniting under the operation of heat and 


ressure 1825. 
Pob. w. heat, the degree of heat to which iron 
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is brought for w.; w. point, degree of heat re- 
quisite for w.; w. powder, a flux used in w. 

Welfare (we-fe?i), sb. ME. If. the verbal 
phr. wel fare (WELL adv. II. 3, FARE v. 8), 
prob. after ON. velferd.] The state or con- 
dition of doing or being well; good fortune, 
happiness, or well-being (of a person, com- 
munity, or thing); prosperity. 

One continued Series of Actions, for the W. of the 
People 1718. Her first wish in life is for your 
happiness and w. 1838. 

Comb. in sense ‘concerned with or devoted to the 
W. (of workers, etc.), as w. policy, work, -worker. 

Welfare, vbl. phr. 1534. f. as prec. Cf. 
FAREWELL.) The optative phr. well fare (you, 
it, etc.) = ‘May it go well with’, ‘good luck 
to’ 1672. 

Weli, -y (we-li). 1819. - Arab. wali friend 
(of God), saint.] 1. A Moslem saint. 2. The 
tomb or shrine of a saint 1838. 

Welk (welk), v. Obs. exc. dial. [prob. of 
LDu. origin (cf. (M)LG., (M)Du. welken).] 1. 
intr. Of a flower, plant, ete.: To lose freshness 
or greenness; to wilt, wither, fade. 2. trans. 
To cause to fade or wither 1579. Hence 
Welked ppl. a. 

Welkin (we-lkin). [OE. weolcen, wolc(e)n, 
corresp. to OF ris. wolken, wulken, OS., OHG. 
wolkan (Du. wolk, G. wolke).] $1, A cloud 
-ME. 2. The apparent arch or vault of 
heaven overhead; the sky, the firmament. 
(In later use chiefly poet. and dial.) ME. 3. 
The upper atmosphere; the region of the air 
in which the clouds float, birds fly, etc. late 
ME. 

2. By the w.; 'This villanous poetrie will vndoe 
you, by the w. B. Jonson. To make the w. ring, to 
rend the w., etc., said of loud sounds; Making the 
w. ring with the music of their deep-toned notes 
SURTEES. 

Well (wel), sb. (OE. (Anglian) wella (WS, 
*wiella, etc.), corresp. to OHG. wella (G, 
welle) wave, ON. vella boiling heat, ebullition, 
f. Gmo. *wall-; sce WALL b., WELL v.] 1. A 
spring of water rising to the surface of the 
earth and forming a small pool or flowing in 
a spring. Now arch. or dial. b. A spring of 
water supposed to be of miraculous origin or 
to have supernatural healing powers; also, a 
medicinal or mineral spring OE. C. pl. A 
place where medicinal springs exist; a 
watering-place or spa (cf. the place-name 
Wells) 1673. 2. transf. and fig. a. In allusive 
contexts directly suggestive of the nature or 
uses of a spring OE. b. That from which 
something springs or arises; à source or 
origin OE. c. Applied to persons regarded as 
a source or abundant manifestation of some 
quality or virtue ME. d. A whirlpool 1654. 
3. A pit dug in the ground to obtain a supply 
of spring-water; spec. a vertical excavation, 
usu. circular in form and lined with masonry, 
sunk to such a depth as to penetrate a water- 
bearing stratum OE. 4. Naul. a. A vertical 
shaft protecting the pump below the lower 
(or upper) deck in a ship's hold 1611. b. A 
cistern or tank in a fishing-boat, in which the 
catch of fish is preserved alive 1614. 5. A 
shaft or pit bored or dug in the ground. In 
various specific uses. a. An excavation for 
the storage of ice 1081. b. A shaft sunk to 
obtain oil, brine, gas, etc. 1799. c. A shaft to 
carry water through a retentive to a porous 
stratum or to a drain 1856. d. A hollow 
cylinder or shaft of masonry sunk and filled 
in solid to form a foundation 1885. 6. a. The 
central open space, from roof to basement, of 
a winding, spiral, or elliptical staircase; the 
open space in which a lift operates 1700. b. 
The space on the floor of a law-court where 
the solicitors sit 1853. c. A deep narrow space 
formed by the surrounding walls of a building 
or buildings, serving for the access of light 
and air 1859. 7. In Ship- and Boat-building, 
applied to various vertical apertures 1874. 
8. a. A box-like receptacle in the body of a 
vehicle, for articles of luggage 1783. b. A 
deep receptacle at the bottom of a piece of 
furniture, esp. of one fitted with trays, 
drawers, etc. 1841. 9. A hole or cavity con- 
taining or to contain aliquid. a. The water- 
tank at the base of a shot-tower, into which 
the drops of melted lead fall 1851. b. A 
cavity at the bottom of a furnace, into which 
the molten metal falls 1864. c. A sunk 


WELL 


receptacle for a liquid, as ink (ink-w.), etc. 
1873. 

1. b. Where meete we?. At Saint Gregories w. 
SHAKS. 2. a. O sleep. . Holding unto our lips thy 

blet filled Out of Oblivion's w. LONGF. b. 

nderstandyng is a w. of life vnto him that hath 
it BIBLE (Great) Prov. 16:22. c. Dan Chaucer, w. 
of English vndefyled SPENSER. 3. No: "tis not so 

leepe as à w., nor so wide as a Church doore, but 
"tis inough SHAKS. fig. With ioy shall yee draw 
water out of the wels of saluation Isaiah 12:3. 
Provb. phr. If Truth, as Democritus fansied, 
lies at the bottom of a deep W. 1691. 'He's 
as deep as a w.’ 1860. A w, of a (place), like 
a W., as being damp and cold, or deep and dark; 
The veriest old w. of a shivering best-parlour that 
ever was seen DICKENS. 4. a. 7o sound the w., to 
ascertain, by means of a sounding-rod, the depth 
of water in the hold. 

Comb.: w.-beam, the wooden beam or roller over 
which the rope of a w.-bucket runs; -boat, a 
fishing boat provided with a w.; -bucket, a 
bucket used to draw water from a w. by means of 
a zop and pulley or windla: curb, the stone 
border round the mouth of a w.; «deck, an open 
space on the main deck of a ship, lying at a lower 
level between the forecastle and poop; -dish, a 
meat-dish with a depression at one end as a 
receptacle for gravy; -drain Agric., a drain for 
wet land with a boring through which the water 
rises to be carried off by the drain; -grate, a grate 
in which the fire burns on the hearth, receiving its 
air supply from below; -hoi imall building 
or room enclosing a w. and tus; -stair- 
case, stairs, -stairway, a winding or geometri- 
cal staircase with a w. or open centre; -trap, a 
depression in a drain, in which water lies and 
proren the escape of foul air; -water, water 
Wall or drawn, from a w, or spring. 

Well (wel), a. (predic). ME. [Arising from 
WELL adv. in impers. use of sense II. 3.) 1. 
In a state of good fortune, welfare, or happi- 
ness —1825. 2. In favour, in good standing 
or estimation, on good terms with (a person) 
ME. b. spec. On terms of intimate friendship 
or familiarity with (a woman) 1704, 3. = 
WELL OFF 1 c. Now rare exc. in w, to do, w. off. 
late ME. b. = WELL OFF la. Now rare. 1440. 
4. In a sound or undamaged state; spec. in 
marine insurance, of a vessel 1450. 5. Sound 
In health; free or recovered from sickness or 
infirmity 1555. b. attrib., esp. with man. 
Now only U.S, 1628. c. absol. (as pl.) Those 
Who are sound in health 1676, d. Of a person's 
health or spirits: Sound, good. Of sickness: 
Cured. 1712. 6. In phr. (t is) w. (that) or to: a. 
Advisable, desirable, to be recommended 
1475. b. Fortunate, lucky; forming a matter 
for satisfaction or thankfulness 1665. c. As 
w...if or that, in preceding senses 1753. 7. 
Of a state of things, an undertaking, etc.: 
Satisfactory; of such a nature or in such a 
condition as to meet with approval. Also, 
formerly, of material things. late ME. 8. 
Good; of a character or quality to which no 
exception can be taken, arch. or Obs. 1061. 
9. ta. Of good or satisfactory appearance 
71748. b. W. to see, to be seen: good to look 
upon, comely (rare) 1804, 10. In concessive 
use, followed by an objection or contrary 
view expressed or implied 1560. 

1. O w, were wee in the daies of Queene Elizabeth 
1595. 2, Good reasons for standing w. with his 
neighbours 1883. 3. To leave (a person) w., to be w. 
left, to leave or be left w. off by devise or in- 
heritance, b. Apparently they found themselves 
very w. as they were M. ARNOLD. 5. Where you 
Adonis oft reposes, Waxing w. of his deep woun: 

. Not w. = UNWELL a. W. day, a day on 
which one is free from sickness, esp. from an 
attack of an intermittent disorder. d. He had. 
determined, if his cold was w. enough, to ride over 
to Snailswell SURTEES. 6. a. 'Twer w., It were 
done quickly SHAKS. c. I think it would be as w. 
if John was to go off. this afternoon 1801. 7. 
Though it is vastly w. to be here for a few week „ 
We would not live here for millions J. AUSTEN. 
Prov. All is w. that endes well HEYWOOD. To let 
for leave) w. alone, to refrain from trying to make 

tter that which isalready w, All'sw.,a sentry's 
reply when he has received the password in 
answer to his challenge. 8. No weakness,..or 
blame, nothing but w. and fair Mix. 10. It is all 
very w., it is right and proper in itself or under cer- 
tain circumstances; Written contracts are all very 
W., but if the contractor stops payment —where 
are you? RUSKIN. He (it, etc.) is all ver) w., i8 w. 
enough, there is no fault to be found with him, it, 
etc. W. and good (without vb.); ‘If you like to 
bow and scrape to rich people, w. and good’, I 
said 1888. 

Well (wel), v. Now only literary or dial. 
[OE. wellan, wellan (WS. wiellan, wyllan) 
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boil, melt, causative vb. f. weallan, WALL v.' 
Ct. ( LG., (Du. wellen, ON. vella : Gmo. 
walljan. The form is appropriate only to the 
trans. senses; in the intr. it has taken the 
place of the orig. str. verb WALLv.] I. trans. 
To boil —1450. 12. To liquefy (metal) by 
heat; to cast, found —1570. b. To weld. Obs. 
exc. dial. late ME. 3. intr. To boil. Also with 
up. late ME. 4, Of liquids, esp. of a well or 
spring of water: To rise (up) to the surface (of 
the earth) and flow in a copious stream. late 
ME. 5. Of tears: To rise (up) to the eyes in a 
copious flood. late ME. 6. Of blood or corrupt 
matter: To flow from the body, a wound, or 
sore. late ME. 7. fig. To spring or originate; 
to issue or flow forth or out ME. 8. trans. Of a 
spring, etc.: To pour forth (water, eto. ). late 
ME. 

4. transf. What sweet sounds from her fast- 
closed lips are welling KINGSLEY. Smoke welled 
slowly through the leaves 1895. To w, over: (lit. 
and fig.) to overflow; His heart welled over with 
joy 1883. 8. fig, Mary welle of mercy, wellyng euer 
pite 1425, 

Well (wel), adv. (OE. wel(l = OFris., OS. 
(Du.) wel, ON, vel; also with advb. suffix (and 
vowel-variation) OS. wela, wala, wola, OHG. 
wela, wola (G. wohl), Goth. waila; prob. f. IE. 
*wel- *wol-; see WILL v. Cf. WEAL sb.] I. 1. 
In accordance with a good or high standard 
of conduct or morality; in a way which is 
morally good, b. Satisfactorily in respect of 
conduct or action OE. 2. In such a manner 
as to constitute good treatment or confer a 
benefit; kindly, considerately; in a kind and 
friendly manner; with favour or welcome 
OE. b. With equanimity or good nature; 
without resentment. Chiefly with fake. 1753. 
3. With courage and spirit; gallantly, 
bravely. ME. 

1. b. Ye swear that ye w. and trulie shall serve 
our Sovraigne Lord the King 1534. 2. We grete 
you wele 1483. Each man desireth to bee w. 
thought of 1576, His forward voyce now is to 
speake w. of his friend SHAKS. He was w. recelv'd 
at Court 1706. At least I meant w. 1729. We 
wished the man w, DICKENS. To deserve w. of, to 
be entitled to gratitude or good treatment from. 

II. 1. Faithfully; heedfully, carefully, at- 
tentively OE. 2. Ina way appropriate to the 
facts or circumstances; fittingly, properly OE. 
3. Prosperously, successfully, fortunately, 
happily; without harm or accident OE. 4. a. 
In a state of plenty or comfort OE. b. 
Satisfactorily or excellently in respect of 
health or recovery from illness: usu. with do. 
1440. 5. With good reason; as a natural 
result or consequence OE. 6. Without 
difficulty or hindrance; readily, easily OK. 
b. Denoting the possibility or likelihood of an 
occurrence or fact. late ME. c. In negative 
or comparative clauses 1523. 

1. Take him and looke w. to him, and doe him no 
harme Jer, 39:12. After thinking the matter w. 
over, we have determined not to compete 1873. 2. 
This is wel sayd, saide Morgan le fay MALORY. I 
think it will do very w. RICHARDSON, To do w., to 
act prudently or sensibly; You will do w. to keep a 
watchful eye over. , Villiams SMOLLETT. 3. What 
a father doth to marie his daughter wel, is to give 
her a great portion 1604. In Iudah things went w. 
2 Chron. 12:12. Blessing ourselves that we had 
come off so w. SMOLLETT. All went w. as far as 
the foot of the ice-fall 1899. Formerly freq. in 
impers. construction + Well is me (etc.): 1 (ete) am 
fortunate or happy. Welis me that I haue mette 
with you MALORY. 4. a. He would be able to live 
w. and good all his days 1874. b. A fine child, and 
the Queen doing w, 1841. 5. Back to the Thicket 
slunk The guiltie Serpent, and w. might MIT. A 
regulation of which the legality might w. be 
questioned MACAULAY. 6. Nor were the refugees 
such as a country can w. spare MACAULAY. b. 
This was as strong a case as could w. come before 
the Court 1818. c. He can praise a sharp remark 
before it is w. out of another’s mouth JOWETT. 

III. 1. Effectively; successfully as regards 
result or progress OE. 2. In a manner, or to 
an extent, approaching thoroughness or com- 
pleteness OE. 3. Used as an intensive to 
strengthen the idea implied in the verb, or to 
denote that the action, etc., indicated by it 
attains a high point or degree. Similarly with 
pa. pples. OE. 4. Clearly, definitely, without 
any doubt or uncertainty ME. b. Intimately, 

ly; closely, in detail ME. 5. In a skil- 

ful or expert manner OE. b. Ina sufficient or 

ry manner ME. c. With good 
appearance or effect; elegantly ME. 


WELL(-)ACQUAINTED 


1. The printer gets on w. with my Histo; 
SovTHEY. 2. The market here is not very w, 
supplied 1799. 3. Wel loued he garleek, oynons, 
and eek lekes CHAUCER. W. instructed in sciences 
1538. Many moo. had w. deserued to be whipped. 
UDALL. Your plainnesse and your shortnesse 
please me w. SHAKS. I am neither w. litter’d, nor 
w. provender'd, nor indeed w. anything'd 1039. 
The twain had got on very w. together 1877, 4; 
The parties know perfectly w...what are the 
points in dispute 1895. b. He being w. known to 
us all STEELE, 5. b. She appears moping, but eats 
very w. 1855. c. Carrying my six feet w, 1898, 

IV. As an intensive with adjs., numerals, 
advys., etc. OE. 

They were wel at peace, when I did leaue 'em 
SHAKS. A seemely. .tree, and w. worth the hauing 
1612. Nor w. alive nor wholly dead they were 
DRYDEN. You are w. able to settle this affair 
STEELE. The Captain stood w. to the westw: b 
to run inside the Bermudas 1840. She held her 
head w. up 1883. 

V. 1. As W. as: a. In as good, efficient, 
satisfactory (ete.) a way or manner as. late 
ME. b. To the same extent, in the same 
degree, as much, as. late ME. c. With 
weakened force, passing into the sense of 
‘both. .and’, ‘not only. but also’. late ME, 
d. Used to denote the inclusion of one thing or 
class with another 1449. 2. As w.: a. Also, in 
addition; in the same way ME. b. With may, 
might, etc., implying the equivalence or 
equal result of one action in comparison 
with another 1440, 3, With qualifying adv. 
prefixed, as (00 w., pretty w. OE. b. W. 
enough: sufficiently well, adequately. late 
ME. 

2. b. He thought he might as w, strive to promote 
his own ends 1870, 3. b. The vulgar translation is 
known welinough 1585. 

VI. Employed without construction to 
introduce a remark or statement, sometimes 
implying that the speaker accepts a situation, 
etc., already expressed or indicated, or 
desires to qualify this in some way, but 
frequently used merely as a preliminary or 
resumptive word OE. b. sb. An instance of 
this use of the word 1800. 

W., my boy, what have you brought us from the 
fair? GOLDSM. W., and what of that? 1826. W., 
w., denoting surprise, resignation, or acquies- 
cence; W., w., you may banter as long as you 
please STEELE. Very w., denoting agreement, 
approval, or acquiescence. WW, then, introducing a. 
conclusion or further statement, or implying that 
one can naturally be drawn or made. 

Comb.: Well is extensively employed in comb, 
with various parts of the vb., esp. the past and 
present pples., and in parasynthetic adjs. ending 
in -ed. In modern practice the latter are regularly 
hyphened. The more important are entered as 
Main words; the following illustrate the wider 
extent of the use with some indications of date; 
well-aimed CHAPMAN, -aired SCOTT, -apaid (= 
satisfied) ME. and mod, dial., -apparelled SHAKS., 
-applied SIDNEY, -appointed COVERDALE, -üp- 
proved SPENSER, -armed ME., -arrayed 1 
-attested GLANVILL, -behaved SHARKS., -bodied 1481, 
-built CHAPMAN, -clad CAXTON, -concerted POPE, 
-conducted 1749, -considered 1709, -covered 1697, 
cultivated CONGREVE, -cul COWLEY, -defi ined 
NEWTON, -deserved, -directed SIDNEY, -disciplined 
1595, -dressed 1576, -earned THOMSON, -educati 
SHAKS., -endowed ' LOCKE, -established 1709, 
featured 1500, -fed CHAUCER, -filled CHAPMAN, 
flavoured 1771, -formed 1520, + framed — 
furnished 1474, -governed late ME., -horsed late 

E., -inclined SIDNEY, -informed 1440, 508, 
structed 1553, -intended SIDNEY, -intentioned 1 155 
-kept late ME., -learned 1426, -lettered M. d 
-limbed LyDG., -looked PEPYS, -looking 4 1707 
-managed 1665, -manned 1450, -marked 1 NA 
matched DRYDEN, -minded SIR T. MORE, 1 10101 
SHAKS., -mouthed late ME., -natured 1 a 
-ordered SHAKS., -placed CHAPMAN, -pleased LYD\ A 
PORE CHAPMAN, =practised e N 

red SPENSER, -proportioned CHAUCER, ~ 

s regulated, -seasoned 1588, -shaped ME- 
-shapen late ME., -skilled SHAFTESB., Temm 
1482, -rooted CHAPMAN, UDALL, -sounding 1591, 
-spread 1577, -stocked MILTON, stored 1 
-tasted COWLEY, -laught CHAUCER, -tim ned 
SPENSER, -toned 1460, -trained CHAPMAN, -trim 
1667, -tuned COVERDALE, -watered 1450, -weii 
SIDNEY, -won SHAKS., -woven SPENSER, - ori 
1598. 


‘or strong 
icatively, 
tive 


Such compounds carry even stress 
secondary stress on well-) when used pre: 
but well- bears the main stress in attribu! 
positions. 1 

Well-)acquai-nted, ppl. a. 1505. f. 
Familiarly known (to others) -1590. 2. Having 
a good acquaintance with a person or thing; 

with. Also without const. 1728. 


WELLADAY 


1. Com. Err. IV. til, 2, 2. Time was when Love 
and I were well acquainted W. S. GILBERT. 

Welladay (we-lidé'-), int, (sb.) Now arch. 
and dial. 1570. [Altered f. WELLAWAY, by 
substitution of DAY, as in lackaday.] A. int. 
Anexclam. expressing sorrow or lamentation; 
= alas! b. redupl. wella, welladay 1805. B. 
sb. The utterance of this; lamentation, a 
lament 1582. 

Well-)advi:sed, ppl. a, (In mod. use 
chiefly predic. late ME. 1. Of persons: 
Prudent, wary, circumspect. b. In one's 
right mind, sane. SHAKS. 2. Of actions, etc.: 
Based on wise counsel or careful considera- 
tion 1470. 

Well(-)affected, ppl. a. 1563. 1. Favour- 
ably disposed, inclined to be favourable or 
friendly ; spec. woll-disposed towards existing 
authority, loyal. 2. Adroitly assumed or 
simulated 1907. 

Well-anea:r, int. Obs. exc. dial. 1000. 
lapp. altered f. WELLAWAY by substitution of 
ANEAR.] Alas, alack-a-day! 

Wellaway (we-liwé!.), inf. and sb. arch, 
[OE. weg là weg, wei là wei, alteration of wd 
là wá by substitution of OScand. ei for OE. 
wå (see WoE).] A. int. An exclam. of sorrow 
or lamentation, B. sb. The utterance of this; 
hence, lamentation, a lament ME. 

Well-ba‘lanced, ppl. a. 1029. 1. Exactly 
poised or equilibrated. 2. Having an orderly 
or harmonious disposition of parts 1859. 3. 
Having or betokening a good balance of the 
mental faculties; sane and sensible; not 
flighty or eccentric 1861, 

Well-being (welibi-in, we-libi:in), vbl. sb. 
1013. [Ct. Fr. bien-étre, Du. welzijn, G. 
wohlsein.] The state of being or doing well in 
life; happy, healthy, or prosperous condition; 
welfare. b. Satisfactory condition (of a thing) 


1702. 

Most healthy persons feel. .a sense of w. after a 
meal 1883, b. His loudly-expressed anxiety.. 
respecting the..w. of the two bags, the leather 
hat-box, and the brown-paper parcel DICKENS. 

Well-belo:ved, ppl. a. and sb. late ME. 
(Ct. Fr. bien-aimé, med. L. bene dilectus.] A. 
ppl. a. 1. Dearly loved, greatly beloved. 2. 
In letters, etc., of a sovereign or lord, prefixed 
to the names or designations of the persons 
addressed or referred to. Usu. *(right) trusty 
and w. late ME. B. sb. A dearly loved one. 
late ME. 

A bundle of myrrhe is my welbeloued vnto me 
S. of S. 1:13. 

Well(-)born, ppi. a. OE. [Ct. Du. welge- 
boren, G. wohlgeboren (MHG. wolgeborn).] 1. 
Of good birth or lineage, of gentle blood. b. 
absol. 1787. 2. [after Fr. bien-né.] Having the 
personal qualities naturally associated with 
good birth; noble in nature or character 1450. 

Well-breathed (-briód, -brept), a. 1470. 
[See BREATHED ppl. d. 1.] Sound or strong of 
wind; exercised so as to be in good wind; not 
out of breath. 

Well-bred, ppl. a. 1597. 1. Of good family 
and upbringing. Usu., displaying good 
breeding; having refined manners; courteous 
in speech and behaviour. b. of speech, be- 
haviour, etc. 1699. 2. Of animals: Of good 
breed or stock 1815. 

Well(-)cho-sen, ppl. a. 1586. Carefully or 
happily selected; esp. of words or language. 
W. Library 1697, The Conversation of a well 
Chosen Friend ADDISON. A w. epithet 1828. 

Well-condi-tioned, a. 1482. 1. Of good 
disposition, morals, or behaviour; right- 
minded, 2. Havingagood physical condition ; 

eing in a sound, healthy, or satisfactory 
4 25 spec. in Surg., of a wound, etc. 1613. 
16. 54 on good terms or conditions 


Well(-)conne-cted, ppl. a. 1734. 1. Linked 
together in good order or sequence; exhibit- 
25 Proper sequence or coherence of thought. 

» Of good family and connections. Also 
absol. 1840, 

Well(-)conte-nt, a. arch. 1440. Highly 
Dleased, gratifled, or satisfied. So Well- 
Conte-nted ppl. a. 1555. 

_Wveill-cress. Now dial. I0 E. wyllecerse; 
po WELL sb. and Cress.) Water-cress, 
asturtium officinale. 

tWell-dese-rver, 1617. One who deserves 
Well (of another) —1709. 
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Well-dispo:sed, ppl. a. late ME. fl. In 
good physical condition; healthy —1716. 2. 
Suitably or skilfully placed, arranged, or ad- 
justed 1470. 3. Of good disposition; esp. dis- 
posed to be friendly or favourable 1455. 

Well-doing (we:ldü-in), vbl. sb. late ME. 
1. The action or practice of doing good; 
virtuous life and behaviour. 2. Thriving 
[exin health, prosperity, success. late 

1. Brethren be not weary in well do; TIN- 
DALE 2 Thess. 3:13. So Weill-do-er. Wel- 
doing ppl. a. that does good or well; diligent 
in performance of work or duty; well-behaved 


Well(-)done (we-l,do-n), ppl. a. 1449. 1. 
Skilfully or rightly performed or executed. 
b. as exclam., expressing approval of what 
some one has done 1460. c. quasi-sb. The 
utterance of this, as an expression of com- 
mendation 1628. 2. Of meat: Thoroughly 
cooked 1846. 

1. Twel. V. I. v. 253. b. Well done, my dear boy! 
—O bravo! SMOLLETT. 

Welled (weld) ppl. a. 1848, [f. WELL sb. 
+ -ED*.] 1. Having a well or hollow in the 
surface. 2. Having a tank or cistern in which 
fish are carried or preserved alive 1864. 

Welleresque (welore-sk), 
(welP-riin),adjs. 1868. [See -ESQUE, -IAN.] 
‘Typical or reminiscent of Sam Weller or his 
father, two celebrated characters in Dickens's 
Pickwick Papers. So We'llerism, a speech 
or expression employed by or typical of 
either of these characters. 

Well-fa-voured, a. late ME. Handsome 
or attractive in appearance, good-looking. 
Hence tWell-fa:vouredly adv. in a w. 
manner; iron., in ref, to punishment, ete. 
severely, soundly. Well-fa-vouredness. 
Obs. or rare. 

Well(-)found, ppl. a. 1601. f1. Of tried 
goodness, merit, or value —1887. 2. Fully 
furnished or equipped 1703. 

1. Alis Well U. i. 105. 

Well founded, ppl. a. late ME. Built 
on a good and solid base; esp. of a belief, 
statement, etc.: Having a foundation in fact; 
based on good or sure grounds or reasons. 

Well-groomed (grümd), ppl. a. 1886. a. 
lit. of a horse 1890. b. of persons: Neat and 
trim, with hair, skin, etc. carefully tended 
1880. 

Well-grou-nded, ppl. a. late ME. Of im- 
material things: Based on good grounds; 
having a good basis or foundation. 

No man. can be w. in any branch of learning, 
who has not been at one of our famous Universi- 
ties RICHARDSON. To determine whether our 
fears are w. 1888. 

Well-grown, ppl. a. 1507. Showing satis- 
factory or adequate growth. 

We'll-head. ME. [WELL sb.) 1, The place 
at which a spring breaks out of the ground; 
the head-spring or source of a stream or river. 
b. Sc. A spring in a marsh or morass 1816. 2. 
fig. The chief source or fountain-head of any- 
thing 1542. 3. The top of a draw-well; also, 
a more or less elaborate structure erected 
over this 1613. 

We'll-hole. 1680. [WELL ms 8 ve a. = 
opening through a floor or series of floors, for 
—— chimney-stack, or for the admission 
of light, etc. b. The space round which the 
stairs of a winding staircase turn 1823. C. A 
vertical passage-way (for machinery, a lift, 
etc.); a shaft 1841. 2. The compartment at 
the lower end of a ship's pump 1774. 

Well-hung, ppl. a. 1611. 1. a. Furnished 
with large pendent organs (rare). b. 
Decorated with rich hangings or tapestry 
(rare) 1667. 2. Ot the tongue: Working readily 
and freely; glib, fluent 1678. 3. Suspended or 
attached so as to hang well 1762. 4. Of meat 
or game: Hung up for a sufficient time 1877. 

Wellington (we-lipton). 1817. [Named 
after Arthur, first Duke of Wellington (1769— 
1852)] 1. attrib. a. W. bool = sense 2. 1818. 
b. Used to designate other articles of clothing, 
as W. coat, hat, trousers 1818. 2. In military 
use, a high boot covering the knee in front 
and cut away behind. Also, a somewhat 
shorter boot worn under the trousers. More 
recently, a waterproof rubber boot reaching 
to the knee and worn by women, girls, and 
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children as a protection against rain, etc. 
1817. 3. A variety of cooking apple, large, 
roundish, and with yellowish white flesh 1821. 
Wellingtonia (welintó"-niá). 1853. [f. prec. 
+ A. The pop. name in England of 
Sequoia (Wellingtonia) gigantea, a large 
coniferous tree, native to California. 
Wellingtonian (welintó"niün), a. 1854. 
[f. as prec. + -IAN.] Belonging to or charac- 
teristic of the Duke of Wellington. 
Well-knit, ppl. a. 1445. 1. Firmly con- 
joined or compacted; closely linked or con- 
nected. 2. Of a person, his frame: Strongly 
and compactly built, not loose-jointed 1588. 
Well(-)known, ppl.a. 1470. 1. Known to 
many, widely or generally known. 2. In- 
timately or thoroughly known 1500. 
Well-li-king, ppl. a. arch. ME. In good 
condition and of lusty appearance; thriving, 
healthy and plump. 
They. .shalbe fat and wel lyking Bible (Great) 


Ps. 92:13. 

Well-lined, ppl. a. 1562. Furnished with 
a good lining. b. spec. Of a purse: Full of 
money 1820, 

Well- made, ppl. a. ME. 1. Of a person or 
animal: Well-proportioned, of good build. 
2. Of things: Skilfully fabricated, con- 
structed, or contrived 1530. 

Well-ma-nnered, a. late ME. I. Of good 
morals —1597. 2. Having good manners, 
courteous 1547. 

Well-mea:ning, ppl. a. late ME. Having 
or actuated by good intentions; animated by 
a kindly purpose or friendly disposition. 

"Tis the fault of many a w. Man, to be officious in 
a wrong place DRYDEN, 

Well-meant, ppl. a. 1476. Rightly, 
honestly, or kindly intended; said or done 
with good intention. 

Well-near, adv. Obs. exc. dial. [Early ME. 
wel-ner, f. WELL adv. + NEAR adv] = 
WELL-NIGH, 

Wellness (we-lnés). 1654. [f. WELL d. + 
-NESS.] The state of being w. or in good 


health. 

Well(-)nigh (we-lnoi), adv. (OE. wel néah, 
f. WELL adv. + NIGH adv.) Very nearly, 
almost wholly or entirely. 

Well off, adv. and a. 1733. 1. predic., 
normally without hyphen: a. Favourably 
circumstanced, fortunately situated. b. Well 
provided, having no lack 1800, esp. c. In 
easy circumstances, well-to-do 1849, 2. attrib. 
or adj. (with hyphen). In sense 1 c. Also 
absol. 1884. 

1. a. She was a silly little thing, and did not know 
when she was well off 1865. b. We are well-off for 
wild-flowers here MEREDITH. c. He wasrich (or at 
least certainly well off) 1889. 

Well-oiled, ppl. a. 1740. Sufliciently 
lubricated; also fig. smoothly expressed; 
slang, in liquor. 

I was courteous, every phrase well-oil'd TENNY- 
SON. 

Well-prese-rved, ppl. a. 1854. (Often used 
to describe elderly persons who carry their 
years well.) 

Well(-)read, ppl. a. 1596. 1. Well-in- 
formed in reading, learned in (a subject); also 
gen., versed or skilled (in). 2. Of a book: 
Read in a proper, attentive, or profitable way 
1865. 

Well(-)seen, ppl. a. ME. +1. Well pro- 
vided or furnished —1450. 2. Skilled, versed, 
proficient in (some subject or affair). arch. 
1598. +3. Plainly visible, evident —1725. 

Well(-)set, ppl. a. ME. 1. Skilfully, fit- 
tingly, or happily placed, arranged, or ad- 
justed. late ME. 2. Of a person, eto. : Strongly 
built, firmly knit ME. b. Now usu. well set-up 
1867. 3. Cricket. Said of a batsman who is 
playing the bowling with ease, and seems un- 
likely to get out 1880. 

Well-spent, ppl. a. 1534. 1. Of time, life: 
Passed profitably and virtuously. 2. Ex- 
pended judiciously or to advantage 1749. 

Well(-)spo-ken, ppl. a. 1440. 1. Of a per- 
son: Gifted with good or ready speech; 
courteous and refined in speech. 2. Of words: 
Spoken well or with propriety 1502. 3. With 
of : Favourably mentioned —1538. 

We'll-spring. [OE. welspryng, f. WELL sb. 

+ SPRING sb.!] The source or headspring of 
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a stream; a fountain-head; fig. a source of 
perennial emanation or supply. 
Well-te-mpered, ppl. a. 1422. 11. Having 
a good bodily constitution -1716. b. t Having 
a well-balanced mental temperament; good- 
tempered. 12. Of climate: Temperate —1628. 
3. Of metal, clay, etc.: Properly tempered 
1597. 
Well-thought, ppl. d. 1579. In comb. 
with a prep. or adv., as of, on, upon, out. 
Well-timed, ppl. a. 1035. 1. Occurring, 
done, or made at a good or fitting time; 
timely, opportune. 2. Actuated in regular 
time or at the right moment 1097. 
Well-to-do-, adj. phr. 1825. [See WELL 
a. 3.] 1. Possessed of a competency; in easy 
circumstances; thriving, prosperous. Also 
well to do in the world. b. transf. Indicative 
of easy circumstances, prosperous-looking 
1803. 2. Of an animal or plant: Thriving 1875. 
1. It is only idle and w. people who kill them- 
selves 1850. For Corsicans they were w. 1874. 
15 He has strayed into the paradise of the w. 


Well to live, adj. phr. Now rare. Sc. and 
U.S. 1579, [See WELL a. 3.] Prosperous, 
well-to-do. b. Partly intoxicated 1019. 

Well to pass, adj. phr. Now Sc. 1610. 
[See WELL a. 3.] Well off, well to do. 

Well-tried, ppl. a. 1449. Often tried or 
tested with good result; thoroughly tried. 
Well-turned, ppl. a. 1616. (TURN v. II.] 
1, Skilfully turned or rounded 1725, 2. Of the 
body, ete.: Symmetrically shaped or rounded 
1616. 3. Of speech: Neatly finished, felici- 
tously expressed 1623, 

Well-wa:rranted, ppl. a. 1003. Author- 
ized, guaranteed, or approved by good 
warrant 


it. 

Well-wi-lled, a. late ME. Now Sc. and 
north. Kindly or favourably disposed (to). 

We'll-wi-ller. Now rare. 1448. One who 
bears good will or wishes well (to another, a 
cause, ote, ); one who is disposed to be kind or 
friendly; tone who is addicted or devoted (o a 
study. So We-ll-wi-lling a. (now rare or 
dial.) wishing well to another; disposed to be 
kind or friendly; loyal, well-affected OE. 

We'll-wi:sher. 1590, One who wishes well 
to another, a cause, ete. So Well-wish(now 
rare), an act of wishing well to another; a 
good wish. Well-wi-shing vòl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Well-worn, ppl. a. 1621, 1. Much worn or 
used; fig. trite, hackneyed. 2, Becomingly 
carried or displayed 1814. 

Well-wrought, ppl. a. ME. Well made or 
fashioned, skilfully constructed or put to- 
gether. b. Of immaterial things, esp. literary 
or musical composition 1460. 

Welsh (welf), a. and sb. (OE. (Angl., Kent.) 
Wélisé, Wilisé, (WS. Wllisé, Wijlisé, 
* Welisé, corresp. to OHG. wal(a)hise, walese 
(G. wülsch, welsch) Roman, Italian, French, 
Du. waalsch WALLOON, ON. valskr Gaulish, 
French; f. OE. Walh, Wealh, corresp. to 
OHG. Wal(a)h, ON. *Valr, pl. Valir :- Gmc. 
*walxaz foreign (Celtic or Roman), pl. -ds = L. 
Vole name of a Celtic people, of unkn. 
origin. Cf. WALACH, VLACH.] A. adj. 1. a. 
orig. Belonging to the native British popula- 
tion of England in contrast to the Anglo- 
Saxons. Hist. b. In later use, belonging to 
Wales by birth and descent; forming (part of) 
the native population of Wales, 2. Of things: 
Pertaining to Wales or its inhabitants, tor to 
the British race in Anglo-Saxon times OE. 
3. As the designation of the e of 
the Welsh people; written or spoken in the 
Welsh language; of or belonging to the 
language or literature of Wales 1547. 

2. The Pump-room..crowded like a W. fair 
SwoLLETT. Yesterday I returned from my 
Welch journey JOHNSON. Provb. phr, As long asa 
W. pedigree 1061. 

B. sb. (Elliptical uses of the adj.) 1. a. pl. 
The Britons as dist. from the Anglo-Saxons. 
Obs. exc, Hist. OE. b. The inhabitants or 
natives of Wales ME. 2. The Welsh language 
OE. b. transf. A strange language; speech 
that one does not understand 1648. 3. Short 
for: Welsh coal 1898. 

Collocations: a. in the names of various products 
of, and commodities obtained from, Wales, as W. 
coal, coal obtained from the South Wales coal- 
fields; anthracite; W. dresser, a kind of dresser 
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orig. made on the borders of Staffordshire and 
E ; W. flannel, a heavy variety of flannel 
with a bluish tinge, made from Welsh fleeces; W. 
mutton, mutton obtained from a small breed of 
sheep pastured on the W. mountains, highly 
esteemed for the delicacy of its flavour. b. in the 
names of plants, beasts, insects, etc. indigenous to 
or found ES ee m Me cattle, Tw: W. 

a perennial poppy of the genus Meconop- 
po Fein other collocations: W. ambassador, 
the cuckoo; W. mile, a distance of a mile and 
more; a long and tedious mile (chiefly provb.); 
W. niece, a first cousin; W. onion — CHIBOL 1; 
W. wig, a worsted cap. 

Welsh (welf) v. 1857. [Of unkn. origin.] 
Racing. trans. To swindle (a person) out of 
money laid as a bet; also absol. or intr. 

Welsher (we. fen). 1860. If. prec. + -ER'*.] 
A book-maker at a race-meeting, who takes 
money for a bet, and absconds or refuses to 
pay if he loses. 

Welsh harp. 1637. Applied spec. to the 
triple-strung harp; also called Welsh triple 


harp. 

fWelsh hook. 1593. A bill-hook; a 
weapon of this form —1694. 

Welshman (we-lfmién). OE. It. WELSH d. 
+ MAN sb.] 1. ta. A native Briton. b. A 
native of Wales. 2. U.S. Applied locally to 
the black bass (Micropterus) and other fishes 
1714. So We-Ishwoman, a woman of Welsh 
nationality 1442. 

Welsh rabbit. 1725. A dish consisting of 
cheese and a little butter melted and mixed 
together, with seasoning, the whole being 
stirred until it is creamy, and then poured 
over buttered toast. 

Welsh rarebit. 1785. [Etymologizing 
alteration of prec.) = prec. 

Welshry (we-lfri). 1603. [f. WELSH a. + 
-RY; cf. AL. Wallescheria, etc. (xm).) 1. That 
part of a town or county (inhabited by 
English and Welsh) which is appropriated to 
the Celtic population, as dist. from the 
ENGLISHRY. 2. Welsh origin or nationality 
1894. 

Welt (welt), sb. late ME. [The co-existence 
of forms wall and welt suggests OE. *weall, 
with Angl. var. *walt, but the ult. origin is 
unknown.) 1. Shoemaking. A strip of leather 
placed between and sewn to the edge of the 
sole and the turned-in edge of the upper in 
soling a boot or shoe. 2. A narrow strip of 
material put on the edge of a garment, ete., 
as à border, binding, or hem; a frill, fringe, or 
trimming 1506. 3. fA narrow ridge, a raised. 
stripe; spec. in Nat. Hist. (now rare) 1578. b. 
A ridge in the flesh, esp. the mark of a healed 
wound; a seam 1800. 4. In various techn. 
applications, as a flange on a horseshoe, a 
strip or fillet laid over a seam or joint or 
placed in an angle to secure or strengthen it, 
the ribbed border of a piece of knitting 1770. 
5. A stroke with a lash or pliant stick; also, a 
heavy blow with the fist 1863. Hence We:lted 
ppl. a. furnished with a w. Weiter sb.* a 
worker who makes or inserts the w. (in a 
manufactured article). We-lting vbl. sb. 
(often concr. an edging, a border). 

Welt (welt), v. 1483. [f. prec.] 1. trans. To 
furnish (shoes) with welts; to repair or renew 
the welts of. 2. To border, hem, or ornament 
(a garment) with welts or strips of material. 
Now rare or Obs. 1489. 3. techn. a. To bind 
with strips or a strip of leather 1795. b. 
Plumbing. To join (the ends of a pipe, etc.) by 
turning the edges one over the other and 
pressing them together 1888. 4. To beat, 
thrash (chiefly dial.) 1823. 

Welter (we. Iten), sb. 1596. If. WELTER v.] 
1. A state of confusion, upheaval, or turmoil. 
2. The rolling, tossing, or tumbling (of the 
sen or waves) 1849. 3. A surging or confused 

: a. Of material things, persons, etc. 
1857; b. of immaterial things 1851. 

Welter (we. Iten), sb.* 1804. [Origin obse.) 
1. A heavy-weight horseman or pugilist, b. 
Horse-racing. Used attrib. with the meaning. 
'for heavy-weight riders', as w. handicap. 
Also ellipt. (= w. race, etc.) 1843. 2. Some- 
thing exceptionally big or heavy of its kind. 
colloq. and dial. 1865. 

Welter (we-ltoz), v. ME. [- MLG., MDu. 
welteren.] intr. 1, To roll or twist the 
body; to turn or tumble about; to writhe, to 
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wriggle. Now rare or Obs. b. To roll about 
(in the mire, etc.). Now rare or Obs. 1530. c, 
To roll or lie prostrate (in .one’s blood); 
hence (hyperbolically) to be soaked with 
blood or gore; also fig. of a nation, ete, Now 
only poet. 1590. 2. fig. a. = WALLOW v. 2, tig. 
(now rare) 1535. b. To be sunk or deeply 
involved in 1029. c. transf. of inanimate 
things 1847. 3. Of a ship, à dead body: To 
roll to and fro, be tossed about (on the Waves); 
to roll or tumble about (in water). late MK. 
4. To roll down in a stream; to flow. late ME, 
5. Of waves, water: To roll; to toss and 
tumble; to surge. Now only poet. late ME. 
b. transf. of a mass of persons or things: To 
be in a state of turmoil or confusion 1837. 6, 
To go with a heavy rolling gait; to flounder 
1595. 

1. c. Down dropt the Hero, welt'ring in his Gore 
1744, 2. a. Numbers of them lay senslesse and 
weltring in wine 1611, Those that w. in sin 
TENNYSON. 3. He must not flote upon his watry 
bear Unwept, and w, to the parching wind Mma, 

Welter weight. 1826. [WELTER sb.) 1. ta, 
Heavy weight (of a horseman). b. A heavy- 
weight rider 1850. c. ZZorse-racing. An extra 
weight sometimes imposed in addition to 
weight for age 1880. 2. A boxer or wrestler 
whose weight is from 10 st. 7 to 9 st. 9, 1896, 

Wem (wem) Now arch. or dial. [ME., 
substituted for OE. wam(m, wom(m, under 
the influence of twem vb. (OX. wemmam).] 
1. Moral defilement; stain (of sin). Obs. exo. 
arch, 2. Material blemish, defect, injury, or 
stain. Now dial. ME. 3, Bodily blemish, dis- 
figurement, or defect; also, the mark of a 
bodily injury, a scar. arch. MK. 

Wen! (wen) [OE. wen(n, wen(n = Du. 
wen, prob. rel. to MLG. wene, LG. wehne 
tumour, wart; of unkn. origin.) I. ta. A lump 
or protuberance on the body, a wart. b. 
Path. A sebaceous cystic tumour under the 
skin, occurring chiefly on the head. c. 
Applied to the swelling on the throat 
characteristic of goitre 1530. d. An ex- 
crescence or tumour on the body of a horse 
1559. fe. An excrescence on a tree —1791. f. 
iransf. and fig. (occas. applied spec. to 
London) 1597. 12. A spot, blemish, stain 
—1593. 

1. f. 2 Hen. IV, II. II. 115. But what is to be the 
fate of the great w. of all? The monster, called. . 
“the metropolis of the empire’? COBBETT, Hence 
We-nny a. of the nature of or similar to a W.; 
afflicted with wens. 

Wen? (wen). [Kentish var. of OE. wn. 
The name of the OE. runic letter P (= w) and 
of the manuscript form of this ( p) in Old and 
early Middle English. 

Wench (wens), sb. (ME. wenche, clipped 
form of wenchel, OE. wenéel = *waykil, perh. 
rel to wancol (dial. wankle) unstead, 1 
constant. For the loss of final syll. cf. EvE 
8b., GAME sb., MUCH.) I. a. A girl, maid, 
young woman; a female child. Now dial. b. 
A girl of the rustic or working class 1575. C. 
As a familiar or endearing form of address. 
Now only dial. or arch. 1581. 2. A wanton 
woman; a mistress. Obs. exc. arch. late ME. 
3. A female servant, maid-servant., late ME. 
b. U.S. A coloured female servant. collog. 
1765. 

1, a. Prythee how many Boyes and Wenches 
must I haue SHAKS. b. She was but a milkmaide, 
and a plaine cuntrie w. 1575. 2. I am a genti 
womman and no wenche CHAUCER. 

Wench (wenj), v. Obs. exc. arch. 1599. lf. 
prec.] intr. To associate with common 
women. Hence We-ncher. We:nching ppl. 
a. that habitually associates with common 
women. 

Wend (wend), sb. 1780. [- G. Mende, pl. 
Wenden (= OE. Winedas, Weonodland, OHG. 
Winida, ON. Vindr) of unkn. origin.) 4 
member of the Slavonie race now inhabiting 
Lusatia in the east of Saxony, but formerly 
extending over northern Germany; a Sorb. 

Wend (wend), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
wended, twent. [OE. wendan = Orr 
wenda, OS. wendian, OHG. wentan (Du., G. 
wenden), ON. venda, Goth. wandjan :- dung 
causative of *windan WIND v. ] I. trans. ant 
refl. 1. ta. To alter the position or 460 
of; to turn (something) round or over 1450. 
b. Naut. To turn (a ship's bow or head) to the 
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opposite tack 1556, 12. refl. To turn, direct, 
or betake (oneself) —1635. II. intr. tl. Naut. 
Ot a ship: To turn her head about 1704. 12. 
To turn from one condition or form to 
another; to change to or into —1579. 3. To 
go off, away, or out; to depart. Now arch. 
QE. 4. To go forward, proceed; to journey, 
travel; to take one’s way. Now arch. ME. 5. 
transf. and fig. of things: To move, flow, run 
(in a specified course or direction) ME. 6. 
With advb. acc., esp. way: To go or journey 
in a certain way or direction. Now only to w. 
‘one’s way, a phr. revived c 1800. ME. 

2. Must not the world w. in his commun course 
From good to badd, and from badde to worse? 
SPENSER. 4. Whither away w. you so late? 1635, 

Wendic (we-ndik), a. and sb. 1861. [f. 
WEND sb. + -10.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
the Wends. B. sb. The language of the Wends, 
Sorabian. 

Wendish (we-ndif) a. and sb. 1014. [f. as 
prec. + -ISH, or — G. W'endisch.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to the Wends. B. sb. The language 
of the Wends, esp. the Sorabian tongue 
spoken in Saxony 1617. 

Wenlock (we-nlek). 1834. Name of a town 
in Shropshire, used attrib. in W. formation, 
group, a formation of upper Silurian age, 
typically developed near W. Also W. lime- 
stone, shale, slate. 

Wensleydale (we-nslidél), Name of a 
district of the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
used alirib., and hence ellipl. as sb., to 
designate a, A breed of long-woolled sheep 
orig. raised there; b. A local variety of blue- 
mould cheese. 

Went (went). Obs. exc. dial. ME. [Related 
to WEND v.] A course, path, way, or passage. 

Went, orig. pa. t. (and pa. pple.) of WEND 
v.; now used as the pa. t. of GO v. 

Wentletrap (we-nt'ltrep). 1758. [= Du. 
wenteltrap winding stair, spiral shell] A 
marine shell of the genus Scalaria or family 
Scalari id, esp. S. pretiosa. 

Were(wPa). Hist. 1007. [OE. were (whence 
AL. wera X11), abbr. of wer(e)gild WERGELD.] 
= WERGELD. 

Were (w pa. t. pl. of BE v. 

Were- (wi). The first element of WERE- 
WOLF used in comb., chiefly with names of 
animals, to indicate a human being imagined 
to be transformed into a beast; as w.-bear, 


etc. 

Werewolf, werwolf (wi’-a-, wóouwulf). 
Also Se. warwolf. [Late OE. werewulf = 
LG. werwulf, (M)Du. weerwolf, MHG. werwolf 
(G. wer-, wehrwolf) The first element is 
doubtful, but it has been identified with OE. 
Wer (= L. vir) man.] A person who (accord- 
ing to medimval mythology) was transformed 
or was capable of transforming himself at 
times into a wolf. 

Wergeld (wó«xgeld), -gild. Hist. ME. 
(OE. wergeld, WS. -gild, in AL. weregildum 
(xm); f. wer man + gield YIELD sb.) In 
ancient Teut. and OE. law, the price set upon 
aman according to his rank, paid by way of 
compensation or fine in cases of homicide and 
certain other crimes to free the offender from 
further obligation or punishment. 

Wernerian (wounP-riàn), a. and sb. 1811. 
[See -IAN.] A. adj. Of or relating to A. G. 
Werner (1750-1817), a German mineralogist 
and geologist, who advocated the theory of 
the aqueous origin of rocks; agreeing with 
Werner's system or theory. B. sb. A sup- 
Porter of Werner's theory; a Neptunian 1815. 

Wernerite (wó-1noroit). 1811. I. name of 
A. G. Werner (see prec.) + -ITE! 2 b. Min. 
Silicate of aluminium and calcium, the most 
important member of the scapolite group. 

Werowance (werowans) 1588. [Amer. 
Indian. A chief of the Indians of Virginia 
and Maryland in old colonial days. 

Wertherian (voati-rian), a. 1831. [f. G. 
b erther, hero of Goethe's romance ‘Die 
Aden des jungen Werther’ (1774) + -IAN.] 
Worbidly sentimental and melancholy. So 

ertherism (yé-atoriz’m), morbid senti- 
mentality. 

Werwolf: see WEREWOLF. 

Wesleyan (wesliàn, we zliän, wezli-in), a. 
e sb. 1771. [f. name of John Wesley 

03-1791), originator of Methodism + Ax. 
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A. adj. Of or pertaining to Wesley or his 
teachings; belonging to the Wesleyans as a 
religious organization. 

W. Methodist, a member of the society of 
Methodists as constituted by John Wesley; also 
attrib. passing into adj., of or pertaining to the W. 
1 moaiati usn CIE T ki Methodism, 

rei us print les, practice, and 01 'anizati 
of the W. Methodists. C E 

B. sb. A follower of John Wesley; a W. 
Methodist 1791. Hence We'sleyanized pa. 
pple. affected by Wesleyanism. 

Wesleyanism (see prec.). 1774. . prec. + 
su.] The system of Arminian theology 
introduced and taught by John Wesley; the 
doctrines and church polity of the Wesleyans; 
Wesleyan Methodism. So We'sleyism. 

West (west), adv., sb. and a. [OE. west = 
OFris., OS., OHG. (Du., G.) west, ON, vestr 
i= Gme. *westaz, f. IE. *wes-, repr. also in 
Gr. čonepos, L. vesper.] A. adv. Towards or in 
the direction of that part of the horizon 
where the sun sets. 1. a. With ref. to move- 
ment, extension, or direction. b.(a) To go w., 
of the sun; also fig. to die, perish, disappear. 
late ME. (b) To America, or to the Western 
States 1839. 2. With ref. to a place or location 
OE. 3. With modifying addition, as w. by 
south, etc. 1577. 

1. b. (a) All the Lewis guns gone w. 1919. 2. The 
Kenet ryseth. . vor vj miles w. of Marleborow 1577. 
‘A nice little flat somewhere, not too far w. 1905. 

B. 1. quasi-sb. = C. ME. 2. By w. fa. In 
the w.; on the w.side 1500. b. Naut. Indicat- 
ing certain points of the compass (see By 
prep. 1 d). late ME. 

1. East is East, and W. 
twain shall meet KIPLING. 

C. sb. (usu. with the). 1. That one of the four 
cardinal points which lies opposite the east 
and at right angles to the north and south; 
that part of the horizon or of the sky which is 
near the place of the sun’s setting ME. b. 
‘That quarter which with regard to thespeaker 
or some particular place lies in a westerly 
direction 1537. 2. spec. a. The western part 
of the world. Now usu., Europe and America 
as dist. from Asia ME. b. The western 
portion of the Roman world after its division 
into two empires in A.D. 395. 1577. 3. The 
western part of a country, region, or area; 
spec. a. of England, Great Britain, Scotland, 
or Ireland. late ME. b. The western states of 
N. America. (Sometimes dist. as the Far, 
Middle W.) 1829. c. The western part of a 
specified country, ete. 1613. d. The W. End 
of London 1823. 4. Ch. Hist. The Catholic 
Church in the Western Roman Empire and 
countries adjacent to it; the Roman or Latin 
church 1586. 5. The w. wind 1004. 

1. Pikes. never bite more freely, than when the 
Windis in the W. 1712. b. A Sunny hill. .Back'd 
on the North and W. by a thick wood MILT.. 2. a, 
Once did She bold the Ken. B A one 

le of the w. . B. " 
Visi tie irm 'W. blows, Break to full flower 


SWINBURNE. 

D. adj. 1. Lying towards the w.; situated at 
or in the w.; western, westerly. late ME. b. 
Of western Europe, as opp. to the east; esp. 
belonging to the Roman or Latin church. 
Now rare or Obs. 1553. c. Of or pertaining to 
the w. 1572. 2. With proper names: a. 
Denoting the western part of a country, 
district, etc., or the more westerly of two 
places having the same name 1470. b. 
Denoting the western division of a race, 
nation, or people 1561. c. With sbs. and adjs. 
derived from the names of countries, 
districts, or peoples 1614. 3. Eccl. Situated in 
or at that part of a church (normally the 
actual w.) which is farthest from the altar or 
high altar. late ME. 4. Facing to the w. 1593. 
2. a. The mountainous district of the W. Riding 
of Yorkshire 1811. c. The W. African River 


(orig. U. S.), travelling to 
in a westerly direction; connected. with 
direction; -central a. (abbrev. 


is W., and never the 


West (west), v. poel. or rhet. late ME. If. 
prec.) inir. To move towards the west. 
Chiefly of the sun: To draw near to the west, 
to sink in the west. 


WESTERNIZE 


West country. late ME. [WEST d.] The 
western part of any country; the district or 
region towards the west; spec. of England or 
of Scotland. Sometimes spec. the south- 
western counties (Somerset, Devon, eto.) of 

attrib, Zome honest plain West-Country-m 
1678. A west-country whig frae Kilmarnock 
Scorr. 

Weist end. [OE. westende. In later use 
f, West d.] 1. The western quarter, district, 
end, or extremity. 2. spec. The West End, 
that part of London lying westward of 
Charing Cross and Regent St. and including. 
the fashionable shopping district, Mayfair, 
and the Parks; also, those living within this 
area 1807. 3. transf, The fashionable or 
1820. quarter of a town or other place 

Wester (we:sto1), v. late ME. If. WEST adv. 
+ -ER*.) I. intr, Of the sun, moon, or a star: 
To travel westward in its course; to draw 
near the west. 2. Of the wind: To shift to the 
west 1580, 

Westering (we:storip) ppl. a. 1037. (f. 
prec. + -ING*.] 1. That declines from the 
meridian towards the west (chiefly of the sun. 
when it is nearing the western horizon). 2. 
That moves in a westward direction, Of the 
wind: That shifts to the west. 1747. 

1. Earthward he slopes again his w. wheels 
CowPER. Hills. illumined by the w. sun 
SOUTHEY. 

Westerly (we:stoali), a. and sb. 1577, lf. 
wester adj. + -LY'.] A. adj. 1. Coming from 
the west. 2. Situated in or towards the west 
1577. 3. Situated near the western horizon 
1801. 4. Extending towards the west; facing 
the west. Of motion, etc.: Directed towards 
the west or the western horizon. 1637. 

1. A fine gentle westerlie sea winde blowing 1090. 
3. Till over the w. heaven The shadows of evening 
had spread SOUTHEY. 

B. sb. pl. The prevailing w. winds found in 
certain latitudes 1876. 

Westerly (we-stoali), adv. 1025. [f. as prec. 
+ -Ly‘,) I. In a westward direction; towards 
the west. 2. (Blowing) from the west 1708. 

We:stermost, a. 1555. Now rare or Obs. 
lt. wester adj. (OE. westra lying towards the 
west) + -MOST.] = WESTERNMOST, 

Western (we-stoan), a. and sb. [OE. 
weslerne adj., f. west WEST adv.; ef. OS., 
OHG. westróni. Cf. Eastern.) A. adj. l. 
Coming from the west. 2. Dwelling in the 
west; spec. living or originating in the ‘West 
country' or south-western counties OE. b. 
Of or belonging to the south-western 
counties 1545. 3. Having a position relatively 
west; lying towards or in the west. late ME. 
b. Of or belonging to the west; found or 
produced in the west 1590. c. In the specific 
names of animals or plants 1784, 4. Of or per- 
taining to the Western or European countries 
as dist. from the Eastern or Oriental 1000. b. 
Of, belonging to, connected with, or charac- 
teristic of the Western Church 1699. 5. With 
States: Constituting the more westerly of the 
United States of America 1829. b. Of or be- 
longing to the W. States 1834. 6. Directed 
towards the west; facing westward 1089. 7. 
fig. Ot a person's life or days: Declining 1615. 
8. Hinder, posterior 1829. 

1. A westerne milde, and pretty whispering gale 
1613. An amazing strong w. current NELSON. 3. 
The Sun begins to guild the westerne skie Saks. 
W. MESS NY, the hemisphere containing 
America. 4. W. Church, the Latin as dist. from 
the Greek or Eastern Church. W. Empire, the 
more westerly of the two parts into which the 


Roman Empire was divided in 395 A.D.; 80 W. 
emperor, etc. 
B. sb. 1. A member of a Western race; a 


native or inhabitant of the west, as dist. from 
an Oriental or Asiatic 1708. 2. A member of 
the W. or Latin Church 1860. 3. U.S. An in- 
habitant or native of the W. States 1846. 
Hence We'sternism, an idiom or expression 
peculiar to the W. States of America; W. 
characteristics, practices, etc. 1884. 

Westerner (we-stoinoi). 1897. [f. prec. + 
Anl.] 1. An inhabitant or native of the 
Western States of America. 2. One belonging 
to à western race, as dist. from an Oriental 
1910. 

Westernize (we-stemoiz), v. 1842. [f. as 


WESTERNMOST 


prec. + -IZE.] trans. To make western in 
character; esp. to make (an Oriental race or 
country) Western in ideas, institutions, etc. 

We'sternmost, a. 1703. [f. as prec. + 
-MOST.] Farthest towards the west; most 
westerly, 

Westfalite (we-stfaloit). 1896. [- . 
Westfalit, t. Westfalisch WESTPHALIAN, in the 
name of the original manufacturing com- 
pany; see -ITE’ 4 a.] An explosive compound, 
of which the principal ingredient is am- 
monium nitrate. 

West India. 1555. fl. = WEST INDIES 
—1048. 2. attrib. Of, pertaining to, or con- 
nected with the West Indies 1656. 

2. West India Islands, the islands lying between 
N. and 8, America. 

West-Lndiaman. 1689. f. prec. 2.] A 
vessel engaged in the West India trade. 

West Indian, sb. and a. 1584. [f. WEST 
INDIA + -AN.] A. sb. fa. pl. The original 
inhabitants of the West Indies 1058. b. An 
inhabitant or native of the West Indies, of 
European origin or descent 1001. B. adj. Of, 
pertaining to, situated in, or connected with. 
the West Indies 1611. b. In specific names, 
as West Indian pike 1781. 

West Indies. 1555. |f. West a. + INDIES.] 
fa. The parts of America first discovered by 
Columbus and other early navigators. b. The 
West India Islands. 

Westing (we'stip), vòl. sb. 1028. [f. WEST 
adv, or v. + N.] 1. Naut. The net distance 
made by a vessel towards the west. 2. 
Direction towards the west 1825. 3. Of winds: 
The fact of blowing from or shifting to the 
west 1860, 

Westland (we-stlind). Chiefly Sc. 1470. 
Also -lin, WST a.] The western part of a 
country. Also attrib. 

Westminster (we-s'mi:nstoi). 1549. The 
name of the City of Westminster in London, 
the Abbey of St. Peter on the north bank of 
the Thames, the Palace which was super- 
seded by the Houses of Parliament (hence 
allus. for parliamentary life or politics), the 
Hall used as a court of justice and for the 
assembly of divines held in 1643 (hence of 
the Confession drawn up by them), or to St. 
Peter's College. b. An alumnus of St. 
Peter's College, W. 

West-north-west, adv. late ME. In or 
from the direction situated between west and 
north-west. Also as sb. and adj. 

Westphalia (westfé'-lii). 1050. [med. L., f. 
OHG. Westfalo an inhabitant of the district 
of Westfalen.) The name of a province of 
western Germany lying between Hanover 
and Rhenish Prussia, used attrib. with bacon, 
gammon, or ham. Hence Westpha-lian a. of, 
belonging to, or connected with W.; sb. a 
native or inhabitant of W. 1004. 

Westralian (westré!-liin), a. and sb. 1896. 
If. Westralia, telegraphic abbrev. of Western 
Australia + -AN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
West Australia. B. sb. A native orinhabitant 
of West Australia; pl. West Australian 
mining shares 1896. 

West Saxon, sb. and a. Hist. late ME. 
lt. WEST a. + SAXON sb. and d., after OE. 
Westseazan pl.] A. sb. 1. pl. The division of 
the Saxons in England occupying the area 
south of the Thames and westward from 
Surrey and Sussex; also sing. an individual 
belonging to this group or area. 2. The 
dialect of Old English spoken by the West 
Saxons 1844. B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of the West Saxons or their 
speech 1570. 

West-south-west, adv. late ME. In or 
from the direction situated midway between 
west and south-west. Also as sb. and adj. 

Westward (we-stwə1d), adv., sb., and a. 
[OE. westweard, f. WEST adv. + -WARD.] A. 
adv. 1. Towards the west; in a westerly 
direction. 2. quasi-sb. — B. 1097. 

1. W. there are people. whose king hath but one 
eie HOLLAND. W. to the Sea the Sun declin'd 
DRYDEN. 

B. sb. That direction or part which lies to 
the west of a place, etc. 1652. C. adj. Having 
a westerly situation or direction; lying, facing, 
moving, etc., towards the west 1872. Hence 
Westwardly a. blowing from the w.; 
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moving w.; situated to the w.; adv. in or to 
the w.; in a westerly direction. 

We'stwards, adv. and sb. 1540. [See prec., 
-WARDS.] A. adv. = prec. A.1. B. sb. = prec. 
B. Now rare. 1574. 

Wet (wet), sb. (OE. wat (subst. use of w&t 
WET d.), whence ME. wét, etc., with vowel 
shortened since XVI after the adj.; partly 
— OE. wéia sb.) 1. Moisture; liquid or moist 
substance. 2. Rainy or damp weather ME. 
b. Atmospheric moisture precipitated as rain, 
mist, or dew ME. c. Rain, water, or damp 
regarded as deleterious or detrimental. Also, 
standing water which collects in pools, or 
makes the ground muddy. late ME. d.(With 
pl.) A burst, storm, or downpour of rain 1440. 
3. Liquor, drink. In mod. use only slang. OE. 
b. A drink or draught of some alcoholic 
beverage; a glass of liquor 1719. 4. One who 
is in favour of the sale and consumption of 
alcoholie liquor; an anti-prohibitionist 1900. 
5. An incompetent or futile person. slang. 

1. The floor of the staircase was covered with w. 
and slime 1897. 2. This distempered messenger of 
w., The manie colour'd Iris SHAKS. Make haste in 
out of the w, DICKENS, c. All our rations. being 
- Saturated with w. 1858. 3. Heavy w., malt liquor. 

Wet (wet), a. [From XIV repr. pa. pple. of 
WET v., repl. wet (mod. dial. weet)in standard 
Eng., from OE. wat, wét = OFris. wét, ON. 
vátr, a word of the Anglo-Frisian and Scand. 
groups, based on the lengthened stem of 
Water.) 1, Consisting of moisture, liquid. 
Chiefly as a pleonastic rhetorical epithet of 
water or tears. 2. Rainy OE. 3. Of land or 
soil: Holding water, saturated with water 
OE. b. Of a crop: Grown in a moist or 
watery soil 1885. 4. Made damp or moist by 
exposure to the elements or by falling in 
water; sprinkled, covered, or permeated with 
rain, dew, etc. OE. b. With prefixed in- 
tensive pple., as wringing, dripping w. 1500. 
5. a. Suffused with tears; moist with weeping 
or with being wept upon ME. b. Moist or 
damp with perspiration. late ME. 6. Made 
moist or damp by dipping in, or sprinkling or 
smearing with, water or other liquid. late ME. 
7. Of timber: Full of sap, unseasoned. late 
ME. 8. Of paint, varnish, ink: Not yet dry, 
sticky, liable to smudge 1519. 9, Fort. Of a 
ditch: Containing water 1590. 10. Of fish: 
a. Cured with salt or brine 1580. b. Fresh, 
not dried 1851. 11. Of confections: Preserved 
insyrup; of a syrupy nature. Of surgical or 
natural history specimens: Bottled in 
spirits. 1612. f12. Of measure: Used for 
liquid articles 21638. 13. Med. a. Designating 
certain diseases which are characterized by 
moist secretions 1565. b. Designating 
various modes of hydropathic treatment, as. 
in w. compress, pack 1843. 14. colloq. a. 
Primed with liquor; more or less intoxicated 
1701. b. Addicted to drink (dial. or slang) 
1700. c. transf. 1592. 15. collog: Of a Quaker: 
Not very strict in the observances of his sect 
1700. 16, a. Consisting of alcoholic liquor; 
concerned with the sale and consumption of 
alcoholic liquor 1779. b. U.S. Permitting the 
sale of alcoholic liquor; opposed to the pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic 1888. 17. 
Designating various technical processes or 
operations 1800. 18, Naut. Of a vessel: Liable 
to ship water over the bows or gunwale 1832. 

2. Upon Thursday which was a wete day 1461. 
The wettest spot in England being near Seath- 
waite in Cumberland 1877. transf. Scotland was 
evidently bent on giving us a w. welcome 1872. 
4. I hate to get w. 1861. Mad as a w. hen because 
I refuse to take his word for it 1918. W. through, 
to the skin, having one’s clothes com: letely 
saturated. 6. W. from the press, freq. or new- 
printed matter (newspapers or books). TWith a w. 
finger, easily, with little effort. To come with a w, 
sail, to make swift progress, like a ship with sails 
wetted in order to keep close to the wind. 14. c. 
Some of us had a w. night of it, last night 1905. 
16. b. Like a cow-hand with three month's pay 
hitting a w. town 1919, 

€ ions and Comb.: w. bob, a boy at Eton 
who devotes himself to boating; -bulb, applied to 
that one of the two thermometers of a psychro- 
meter the bulb of which is covered with muslin, 
which is wetted at the time of observation; w. 
dock: see DOCK sb. 4; w. fly Angling, a fly 
slowo to sink UR me are E the water; 
w. meter, a gas-meter in wl] ie passe: 
through a body of water; w. plate Photdgr., a 
sensitized collodion plate exposed in the camera 


WH 


while the collodion is moist; -shod a. (now dial,) 
having the feet wet. Hence We-t-ly adv., -ness 
(OE.). We-ttish a. somewhat w. 

Wet (wet), v. Pa. t. wet, wetted. [0E, 
wé&lan, f. wit WET d.] I. trans. 1. To make 
(an object) humid or moist by the application 
of water or other liquid; to moisten, 
sprinkle, drench, bathe with (water, ete.); to 
dip, soak in. 2. To suffuse with tears, bedew 
with weeping. Also said of the tears. OE. 
3. To make moist or damp by exposure to 
rain, by a fall into water, or the like ME. 
4. To get (oneself, one’s body or clothes, also 
another person or object) moist or damp by 
contact with, or immersion in, water or other 
liquid ME. b. To void urine in (one’s bed, 
clothes) 1767. 5. a. To w. (one’s) whistle, 
weasand, etc., to take a drink. late ME. b. 
T'o w. the other eye, to drink one glass after 
another 1745. c. absol. To drink alcoholic 
liquor; to ‘liquor up’ 1840. d. trans. To 
accompany (solid or dry food) with liquor 
1878. 6. To celebrate by drinking; to have a 
drink over 1687. 7. a. To steep or soak 
(grain) in water in order to convert it into 
malt 1695. b. To infuse (tea) by pouring 
boiling water on the leaves. dial. 1905. 

2. Who wets my graue, can be no friend of mine 
B. JONSON. 3. To wet through, to the s to drench 
the clothes of (a person); I had been w. to the skin 
in the afternoon 1775. T'o w. one's line, to start 
fishing, to fish. T0 w. down, to damp (sails, paper, 
embers) with water. To w. out (Dyeing), to soak 
in water 6. He was as Drunk as a Chaplain of the 
Army upon wetting his Commission 1687. 

II. inir. 1. To become wet. Also io w. 
through. ME. 2. To rain, drizzle. dial. 1740, 
3. Naut. Of a vessel: To ship water 1875. 
Hence We'tter one who wets; spec. one who 
damps paper to be used in printing. 

Wet blanket. 1602. 1. A blanket that has 
been drenched in water; esp. one used for 
quenching a conflagration. 2. fig. a. Some- 
thing that acts as a damper to activity, 
enthusiasm, or cheerfulness 1810. b. E 
person who has a depressing or dispiriting 
effect on those around him 1857. Hence 
Wet- bla · nket v. trans. to throw a damper on, 
discourage, depress. 

2. b. She would spoil the whole evening: she is 
such a w. 

Wether (we-0o1. [OE. weper = OFris. 
*wether, OS. withar (Du. weer), OHG. widar 
(G. widder), ON. vedr ram, Goth. wiprus lamb 
i= Gmc. *wepruz, of disputed origin.] I. A 
male sheep, a ram; esp. a castrated ram. b. 
transf. of a man; spec. a eunuch 1548. 2. 
Grey wethers, boulders of hard sand-stone 
found lying on the surface of the Downs in 
Wiltshire and Devonshire 1001. 3. Comm. 
The fleece obtained from the second or any 
subsequent shearing of a sheep 1879. 

l. b. I am a tainted Weather of the flock 
Meetest for death SHAKS, 

Comb.: w.-gammon, a leg of mutton; w. head. 
a sheep's head; fig. a stupid person; w. hog, à 
male sheep before its first shearing; w. sheep = 
sense 1. 

Wet nurse, we-t-nurse, sb. 1620. A 
woman who is hired to suckle and nurse 
another woman's child. Cf. DRY-NURSE. 
Hence We:t-nurse v. irans. to serve as wet- 
nurse to; fig. to treat tenderly or take under 
special care, as if helpless. 

We've, contracted f. we have. 

Wey (weh. (OE. wa, wage balance, 
weight; see WEIGH sb.'] A standard of dry- 
goods weight used for cheese, wool, salt, coal, 
corn, etc., varying greatly with different 
commodities. 

Weymouth (wé'-mop). 1766. [Title of the 
first Lord Weymouth, by whom the tree was 
extensively planted after its introduction to 
England in 1705. W. pine, the Amer. white 
pine, Pinus strobus. 

a consonantal digraph, normally 
represents initial hw in words of OE. origin; 
in words of other origin its occurrence may be 
due to analogy; it sometimes varies with h or 
simple w; e.g. whoop and hoop, whelked and 
welked. Historically OE. initial hw represents 
Gme. hw, under which Indo-European d 
and kw were levelled. The normal OE. 
spelling hw was generally preserved in ue 
till late in the 13th o.; the modern spelling w 
is first found in regular use in the Ormulum- 


WHACK 


In OE. the pronunciation symbolized by 
hw was probably in the earliest periods à 
voiced bilabial consonant preceded by a 
breath. This was developed in two different. 
directions: (1) it was reduced to a simple 
voiced consonant (w); (2) by the influence of 
the accompanying breath, the voiced (w) 
became unvoiced. The first of these pro- 
nunciations (w) is now universal in English 
dialect speech except in the four northern- 
most counties and north Yorkshire, and is 
that prevailing among educated speakers. 
The second pronunciation, denoted in this 
dictionary by the conventional symbol (hw), 
is general in Scotland, Ireland, and America, 
andis used by a large proportion of educated 
speakers in England, either from social 
or educational tradition, or from a preference 
for what is considered a careful or correct 
pronunciation. 

The symbol (hw) is used systematically in this 
Dictionary in the pronunc. of words beginning 
with wh. 

Whack (hwiek), sb. collog. 1737. [perh. 
alt. of THWACK sb, Cf. Sc. WHANG sb.', var. 
of thwang THO! 1. A vigorous stroke with 
a stick or the ; a heavy resounding blow; 
also, the sound of this. 2. A portion, share, 
allowance; esp. a full share, a large portion or 
amount 1785. 3. As int. or adv.: With a w. 
(in sense 1) 1812. 

1. To have or take a w. at (orig. U.S.), to make an 
attempt or attack upon. 2. Phr. To get, have, take 
one’s w. Out of w., not in proper condition; dis- 
ordered. 

Whack (werk), v. collog. 1719. [Goes with 
prec. Cf. THWACK v.] 1. trans. To beat or 
strike vigorously, as with a stick, to thrash 
1721. b. fig. To beat in a contest 1877. 2. 
iransf. and fig. Substituted for ‘put’, 
‘bring’, ‘get’, etc. with implication of 
vigorous or violent action 1719. 3. To share, 
divide (up) 1812. Hence Whacking vòl. sb. 

Whacker (hwi-kou). collog. 1823. [f. prec. 
+ hl.] 1, a. A heavy blow. dial. b. A 
driver of animals, a drover. U. S. 1880. 2. 
Anything abnormally large of its kind; esp. 
a ‘thumping’ lie; a ‘whopper’ 1825. So 
Wha:cking ppl. a. that is a W.; ‘thumping’, 
N *; often quasi-adv. in whacking big, 
great. 

Whale (hwé'l), sb. [O E. hwæl = OHG, wal 
(mod. walfisch), ON. hvalr. The present form 
reflects obl. cases of OE. hwal which is itself 
repr. by twhall (XIV- XVI), and is parallel to 
all, AWL, small.] I. Any of the larger fish-like 
marine mammals of the order Cetacea, which 
have fore-limbs like fins and a tail with 
horizontal flukes, and are hunted for their 
oil and whale-bone; in wider (scientific) use, 
any cetacean of the groups Mystacoceti or 
whalebone-whales, and Odontoceti or toothed 
whales, b. With specific names 1755, 2. 
Applied to the ‘great fish’ which swallowed 
Jonah (Jonah 1:17) OE. 3. transf. An object 
resembling a w.; Astron. (with cap.) the 
constellation Cetus 1551. 

1. allus. Amid a shoal of minnows they . . pose as 
authoritative whales 1914, fig. phr. A w. on, having 
great capacity or appetite for, very good at or 
keen on, A w. of (colloq., orig. U.S.), ‘no end of’. 
Very like a w., used in ironical assent to an absurd 
statement (after Shaks. Ham. III. ii. 399). b. 
Right w., a whalebone-w., esp. of the genus 
Balena, 
attrib. and Comb.: w.-bird, any of various birds 
which inhabit the places where whales are found, 
or which feed on their oil or offal; (a) a petrel of 
the genus Prion or Procellaria; (b) the turnstone; 
(c) the red or grey phalarope; (d) the ivory gull; 
boat, (a) a long carvel-built boat, sharp at both 
ends, and steered with a rudder or an oar, used in 
w.-fishing; (b) a boat of this kind carried by a large 
ship as a life-boat; fefin, whalebone, formerly 
supposed to be the fin of the w.; -fisher = 
WHALER 1; -fishery; -fishing, the occupation of 
taking whales, whaling? -man = WHALER 1, 2; 
voll, oil from w.-blubber; -shark (a) a very large 
shark, Rhinodon typicus; (b) the BASKING-shark. 
Hence Whale v. intr. to engage in w.-fishing. 

Whale v. Now U.S. collog. 1790. [Of 
unkn. origin.] 1. trans. To beat, flog, thrash. 
2. transf. intr. To do something implied by 
the context continuously or vehemently 1897. 
Hence Wha-ling vbl. sb.* (dial. and U.S.) 
beating, thrashing, 

Whaleback (hwé!-Ibek), 1886. [f. WHALE 
sb. + Back sb.] 1, = TURTLE-BACK l. 2. A 
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kind of steam vessel having a spoon bow and 
the main decks covered in and rounded over, 
suggesting the back of a whale 1891. 3. Geol. 
A large mound of the shape of the back of a 
whale 1893. 4. attrib. or as adj. Furnished 
with a w.; of the shape of the back of a whale 
1891. Hence Wha-le-backed (-bwkt) a. 
shaped like a whale’s back 1879. 

Whalebone (hwel been). ME. 1. Ivory 
from the walrus or some similar animal con- 
fused with the whale; chiefly in phr. white as 
whale’s bone —1848. 2. The elastic horny sub- 
stance which grows in a series of thin 
parallel plates in the upper jaw of certain 
whales in place of teeth; baleen 1604. 3. A 
strip of w., esp. used as stiffening in woman's 
stays, dresses, etc. 1601. b. A riding-whip of 
w. 1842. 4. attrib. as adj. Stiffened with strips 
of w.; made of or containing w.; fig. ‘stift’, 
affected 1601. 

1. L. L. L. v. ii. 332. 2. A female who is thus in- 
vested in W. is sufficiently secured against the 
Approaches of an ill-bred Fellow ADDISON. 4. A 
few words in defence of sacks, long waists, and w. 
stays MARIA EDGEWORTH. 

atirib. and Comb.: w.-tree, an Australian 
urticaceous tree, Pseudomorus brunoniana; 
Whale, a whale of the family Balænidæ, having 
plates of w. developed from the palate instead of 
teeth. Hence Wha-leboned pa. pple. and ppl. a. 


stiffened with w. 

Whaler (hwéloi) 1684. [f. WHALE sb. 
or b.! + Anl.] 1. A person engaged in 
whaling; a whale-catcher. 2. a. A vessel used 
in whaling. b. = WHALE-BoaT b. 1800. 3. 
Anything unusually large of its kind; a 
*whacker', *whopper'. U.S. slang. 1860. 

Whalery (hwé'-lori). 1683. [f. WHALE sb. + 
-gRY.] The industry of whale-fishing, or the 
establishment for carrying it on. 

Whaling (hwélip) vbl. sb. 1716. f. 
Wuate sb. or v. + -ING'.] The action, 
practice, or business of catching whales. Also 
attrib. or as ppl. d., as w. ship, voyage. 

Whang (hwien), sb.' Se. and dial. 1536. 
(var. of thwang THONG.) 1. = THONG sb. 2. 
‘A large or thick slice, esp. of cheese, bread, 
ete. 1684. So Whang v.' trans. to beat as 
with a thong, to lash; gen. to beat, strike, or 
knock violently. 

Whang, sb.“ Chiefly dial, 1824. [imit.] 
A resounding blow or stroke, or the sound of 
such a blow; a bang. So Whang v.“ intr. to 
make a loud resounding noise, as of a heavy 
blow or explosion; also used advb. 

Whangee (hwzengi-). 1813. [Chinese huang 
bamboo sprouts too old for eating.] A cane 
made of the stem of one or other species of 
Phyllostachys, Chineseand Japanese plantsal- 
lied to and resembling bamboos. Also w.-cane. 

wnare (hwa-re, hwQ-i, wQri) Also ware, 
wharry. 1833. [Maori whare, ware house.] A 
Maori hut or native dwelling. 

Wharf (hwoaf), sb. Pl. wharfs (hwüafs), 
wharves (hwüavz). [Late OE. hwearf, 
w(e)arf, corresp. to MLG. warf, werf mole, 
dam, wharf (whence Du. werf shipyard, G. 
werft wharf, shipyard).] 1. A substantial 
structure of timber, stone, etc. built along the 
water's edge, so that ships may lie alongside 
for loading and unloading. 2. fa. An em- 
bankment, mole, or dam —1601. b. The 
bank of a river; also, a gravel or sandbank 
1602. c. A place raised or otherwise marked 
out on which anything is deposited for sub- 
sequent removal to another place 1725. 

2. b. Ant. d: Cl. I. Ii. 218. 

alttrib. and Comb.: w.-boat, (a) U.S. a boat sup- 
porting a platform and moored at a bank, used as 
a w.: 0 alboat employed about a w.; -rat, (a) the 
common brown rat, Mus decumanus, which. infests 
wharfs; (b) a man or boy who loafs about wharfs, 
often with the intention of stealing (slang). Hence 
Wha-rfless a. having no W. 

Wharf (hwQat), v. 1569. [t. prec.] t1. trans. 
To strengthen with a wall of timber or stone 
1793. 2. To discharge at a wharf 1629. 3. To 
accommodate (vessels) at a wharf 1902. 4. intr. 
To come to wharf 1891. 

Wharfage (hw6-aféds). 1469. [f. WHARF sb. 
+ -AGE; in AL. wharfagium xut,) I. The pro- 
vision of or accommodation at a wharf; the 
stowage of goods on a wharf ; the loading and 
unloading at a wharf. 2. The charge or dues 
exacted for the use of a wharf 1535. 3. Wharf 
accommodation 1807. 
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Wharfe (hwüQaf). 1888. Short for Wharfe- 
dale (machine), a cylindrical printing 
machine made in Wharfedale in Yorkshire. 

Wharfing (hwü-ifip). 1691. [f. WHARF sb. 
+ -ING'.] A structure in the form of a Wharf; 
materials of which a Wharf is constructed. 

Wharfinger (hwe-afindzea). 1552.  [alt. 
(cf. HARBINGER, MESSENGER) of *wharfager, f. 
"WHARFAGE + -ER^.] An owner or manager of 
a wharf. 

Wharl (hwaal), v. late ME. [Imitative.] 

= BURR v. I. Hence Wharl sb. Wha:rl-er, 


-ing. 

N (hwee-ro). Now dial. 1519. By- 
form of WHARVE. Also attrib. w.-spindle. 

Whartonian (hwoató*-nián),a. 1840. [-IAN.]. 
Anat. Discovered or described by Thomas 
Wharton, English anatomist (1610-73). 

Wharve (hwQav). IO E. hweorfa, corresp. to 
OS. hwervo, OHG. hwerbo, f. hweorfan, ete. 
turn, f. Gme. *xwerb- *xwarb- turn. Of. 
WHIRL.) The whorl of a spindle. 

What (hwot), pron., a., adv., conj., int. (8b.). 
[OE. wl = Oris. hwet, OS. hwat (Du. 
wat), OHG. hwag, waz (G. was), ON. hvat, 
Goth. hwa - Gme. *xwat - IE, *qvod (cf. L. 
quod), n. of » WHO.] A. Interrogative 
and allied uses. I. pron. *In direct questions. 
1. As the ordinary interrogative pronoun of 
neuter gender; orig. sing., in later use also 
pl.: used of a thing or things. 2. Of a person 
(or persons) in predic. use: formerly gen., in 
ref. to name or identity; in later use only in 
ref. to nature, character, function, or the like 
OE. 3. In rhetorical questions, implying an 
emphatic contrary assertion OE. b. predic., 
quasi-adj. Of what account, consequence, 
value, or force? OE. 4. a. With ellipsis, esp. 
of the remainder of the question; hence 
(collog.) short for ‘What did you say!’ or 
What is it! ME. b. Substituted for a word 
or phr, of which explanation is asked 1676. 
c. As an interrogative expletive, usu. at the 
end of a sentence, esp. in recent trivial or 
affected collog. use 1785. „In dependent 
clauses. 5. In indirect questions, and clauses 
of similar meaning: corresp. to the direct use 
in 1, OE. 6. Of a person, in predic. use OE. 
***Various special uses. 7. With intensive 
additions, as w. the deuce (devil, dickens), w. in 
the name of.., w. in the world, on earth, etc. 
late ME. 8. Of quantity, amount, or price: 
How much, how many. So of the time of 
day, in what's o'clock, what's the time. OE. 
9. W. for (introducing a clause); Sc. and n. 
dial; now in polite colloq. use, only W...for, 
or W. fort: For w. purpose, With w. object? 
Why, Wherefore? ME. b. When sub- 
ordinated w...for comes to mean ‘the reason 
why’ 1714. c. As sb. phr. (slang) in to give 
(one) w. for, to inflict severe pain or chastise- 
ment 1873. 10. As indefinite final alternative 
ina disjunctive question. Chiefly collog. 1766. 

1. W. is your broders name? MALORY. M. do you 
meane by Catholike Religion? 1582. Odd people? 
and in w. are we so very odd? Miss BURNEY. 2. 
W. are these which are arayed in longe whyte 
garmentes? TINDALE Rev. 7:13. W. were they? 
They were..atheists COWPER. 3. M. cannot 
Praise effect in Mighty Minds? DRYDEN. Give a 
young woman admiration, and w. more can she 
wish for? 1780. b. What's death? You'll love me 
yet! BROWNING. W. would your assertion be 
against mine? 1885. 4. b. ' Your chummage ticket. 
will be on twenty-seven, in the third.'. My w., 
did you say?’ DICKENS, €. Goodbye, Miss Thorn- 
ton, awfully jolly evening—w.? 1900. 5. De- 
maunding of them w. the matter was 1568. More 
money than he knew w. to do with 1883. 6. And 
knowing w. I am, I know w. she shall be SHAKS. 
Who or w. he was,. .no one ever cared to inquire 
1854. 9. W. for should I burn a’ my. .bukies? 
1760. W. are you staring. like that for? 1879. 
10. Have you supposed me dead or w.? 1842. 

Phrases. W. if (tW. and, W. and if). .? W. is or 
would be the case if. .? What doesit matterif. ? 
etc.; often = ‘Suppose..’, 'Supposing..'. W. 

..? w, is to be said of.? What comes of or 
ollows from..? etc. W. then? What happens or 
would happen in that case? W. of that?; 80 W. 
next? W. though. .? W. happens or would happen 
in view of the fact that..? (implying some 
en between the cireumstance mentioned 
and the possible one implied); also absol., W. 
if it is (or were) so? W. does it matter? TW. lack 
you? W. do you lack? a salesman’s cry ; hence as an 
appelation for an itinerant vendor or pedlar. W. 
say you (W. do you say) to..? W. think you (W. do 
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you think) of..? Are you inclined for..? How 
would youlike..? To know what's what., to havea 
good judgement or Pp to know what is 

tting or profitable. To know w. it is, to apprehend 
w. it implies or may involve; hence, to have had 
experience of it; Though I am always serious, I do 
not know w. it is to be melancholy ADDISON. 
ICU) tell you w. (EE know w., twot you w.), used to 
emphasize or call special attention to what is said 
(= let me tell you), or (mod. collog.) in making a 
proposal, 

Phrases used as sbs. I know (or wot) not w., Lord 
or Qoa Anon w. (cf. L. nescio quid, a je ne a 
quoi), something own or only vaguely 
apprehended or suggested; so. and I don't know 
w, all (colloq.) . and all sorts of things besides’. 
1 know w., something that need not be speci- 

led. 

II. adj. 1. As the ordinary interrogative adj., 
used of a thing or things, a person or persons, 
in direct questions ME. b. In rhetorical 
questions, implying a contrary assertion. late 
ME. 2. In indirect questions, and dependent 
clauses of similar meaning ME. 3. In ref. to 
quality or character: = W. kind of (= L. 
qualis) ME. 4. In ref. to quantity or amount: 
How much, how many.-late ME. 5. In 
predic. use, corresp. to a predic. adj. in a 
direct statement: usu. referring to quality. = 
of what kind, character, or disposition ME. 
6. In parasynthetic compounds, as w.- 
fashioned adj. (= of w. fashion). So w. 
countryman (= a man of w. country). 1559. 

1. W. impossible matter wil he make easy next? 
SHAKS, Wat ood would it do? 1880, b. W. hope of 
refuge, or retreat, or aid? SHELLEY. 2. I know not 
W., Heaven knows w., used as adj. phr, = some un- 
known or undefined.., some..or other; There 
was present..I knowe not w. poetical preacher 
1635, 3. pou..askist w. life this man hath had 
1445, 4. Pray thee w. money hast thou brought? 
1820. 5. I see you w. you are, you are too proud 


HAKS. 

III. adv. t1. For w. cause or reason? For w. 
end or purpose? —1677. 2. In w. way? In w. 
respect? How? Obs. or arch. ME. b. To w. 
extent or degree? How much? late ME. 3. As 
a mere sign of interrogation, introducing a 
question, Obs. exc. dial. OE. 

1. W. sit we then project: Peace and Warr? 
Mir. 2. But alas, w, can I helpe you? COVERDALE 
Baruch 4:17. b. W. shal it profit vs if we sleen 
PME M WYOLIF Gen, 37:26. 3. Rom. & 

B. Exclamatory and allied uses. I. int. 1. 
As an exclam. of surprise or astonishment 
(sometimes mixed with indignation) ME. b. 
With intensive additions, esp. in What ho! 
late ME. 2. Used to hail, summon, or call the 
attention of a person. arch. and dial. late ME. 

1. W. | no go-to-meeting clothes? 1886, b. W. the 
deuyll! can ye agre no better? SKELTON. 3. W. ho, 
thou iollye shepheards swayne, Come vp the hyli 
to me SPENSER. Rom. d Jul. I. lii. 3, 4. 

IL. adj. Used to express the surprising or 
striking nature of the thing(s or person(s de- 
noted by the sb.; in sing. now always 
followed by indef. art. exc. with sb. in 
collective or abstract, sense ME. b. In 
dependent clauses, after vbs, of thinking or 
perceiving ME. 

W. a piece of worke is a man! SHAKS. W. shock- 
ing times we live in! 1798. b. You cannot imagine 
w. a parcel of cheating brutes the work people 
here are 1708. 

C. Relative and allied uses. I. pron. 1. That 
which, the thing which ME. b. In ref. toa 
prec. ab., esp. after but, except, than, like, 
etc., with quasi-adj. force: The one which; 
chiefly as pl. those which 1597. 2. a. So much 
(or many) as, as much as 1646. b. Such as; 
the kind of thing (or person) that 1658. c. 
Expressing parallel relation or correspond- 
ence 1073. 3. a. In a parenthetic phr. 
(chiefly with call) qualifying a following word 
or phr.; equivalent to an adj. phr., or to a 
following phr. with as 1697. b. Introducing 
a prefatory (usu. parenthetic) qualifying 
clause, equivalent to a following clause with 
which 1097. 4. = WHATEVER 2 a. ME. 5. But 
w. (after a negative expressed or implied): 
except w. (or who); which (or who). .not 1596. 
b. loosely as conj. phr.: But that, that. .not 
collog. 1002. 6. Redundantly after than 
introducing a clause. dial. or vulgar. 1818. 
7. As simple relative (sing. or pl): Which (or 
who); that. Now dial. or vulgar. ME. 

1. He,.abetted them in w. they did Mint. b. 
d play, though better 
Ys. All fevers, except 


The Usurper, which is no 
than w. Isaw yesterday 
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w. are called nervous 1824, 2. a. Theirservice was 
six biscuits a-piece, and w. they pleased of burnt 
claret PEPYS. c. Intellect is to the mind w. sight 
is to the body BERKELEY. 3. a. I. .amstill w. men 
call young 1856. b. She wore, what was then. . 
unusual, a coat, vest, and hat resembling those of 
a man Soorr, 4. Twelfe Night, Or w. you will 
SHAKS. It may have been murdered, for w, I can 
tell Scorn. W. else, orig. ellipt. = whatever else 
there may be; hence, anything else, anything and 
everything; 3 Hen. V1, III. i. 51. 5. Padua affords 
nothing but w. is kinde SHAKS. b. Not but w. 
many changes had been wrought 1894. 7. To tell 
that w. ye see needs not SPENSER. Long Forster, 
w. walked to Colneand back before breakfast 1842. 

II. adj. 1. That (or those). . which (or who); 
such. . as; so much (or many)..as ME. 2, 
Any. which (or who), any. that. Now only 
in certain collocations. late ME. b. Followed 
by ever, 80, soever, somever (now only, exc. 
with soever, immediately following: see 
WHATEVER, etc.) ME. c. Usu. with soever, in 
indef. (non-relative) sense: = WHATEVER 4. 
1597. 3. W. time, as conj. phr.: At the time at 
which; when; whenever ME. 

1. I will peece out the comfort with what 
addition I can SHAKS. 2. Spirits..Assume w. 
sexes and w. shapes they please POPE. c. I loue 
thee not a Iarre c th’ Clock, behind W. Lady she 
her Lord SHaxs. Things of w. Nature or Value 
soever 1736, 

D. Indefinite (non-relative) uses. fl. pron. 
Something; anything; only OE. exc. in 
phrases in which w. is qualified by a quanti- 
tative or identifying word —1596, 

They. .gaue him for to feed Such homely w., as 
serues the simple clowne SPENSER. 

II. adv. or conj. Introducing (a) each, or (b) 
only the first, of two or more alternative or co- 
ordinate words or phrases. Now rare. ME. 
b. Introducing advb. phrases formed with 
preps., implying ‘in consequence of, on 
account of ; in view of, considering’ ME. 

(a) Seven Children at the least (w. Male w. 
Female) were brought forth 1693. (b) They rode 
80 long w. night and day 1523. b. W. with hunt- 
ing, fishing,..and bad weather, the progress.. 
was..slow 1867. 

E. Substantival nonce-uses. 1. The question 
W.:“, W. is it?’, or the like, or the answer 
to such question; the essence or substance of 
the thing in question 1656. 2. A something 
1654, 3. An instance of the exclam, What!“ 
1779. 

1. My lady will know all the w. and the why 1844. 
2. We are not seeking a W.; we are seeking a 
Whom 1903. 

What-d'ye-call-'em, -her, -him, -it 
(hwo-tdyo-, wo-tfokülom, etc.) collog. 1639, 
An appellation for a thing or person whose 
name the speaker forgets, does not know or 
wish to mention, or thinks not worth 
mentioning. Also in contracted forms, as 
twhatd’ecalt, twhat-sha-callum, etc.; so 
what-ye (or -you) -call (-it, etc.). 

There is no What 's-his-name but Thingummy, 
and  What-you-may-call-it is his prophet! 
DICKENS. 

Whatever (hwot,e-voz), pron. and d. Also 
poet. whate’er h,] et. ME. [WHat C. II. 
2 b.] 1. interrog. (prop. as two words.) Em- 
phatic extension of what, implying perplexity 
or surprise. Now collog. 2. As compound 
relative. a. pron. Anything at all which, any- 
thing that; sometimes (esp. poet.), all that, 
everything that. late ME. b. adj. Any. .at all 
which (or who), any. .that; occas. (poet.), all 
or every. that. late ME. 3. Introducing a 
qualifying dependent clause, often with vb. 
in subjunctive: a. pron. = ‘No matter what’; 
frequently = ‘Notwithstanding anything 
that’ ME. b. adj. 1561. 4. As indefinite adj. 
or pron., with loss of the relative force: Any 
(thing). .at all. late ME. 

1. W. can you want to emigrate for? 1880. 2. a. 
Being mou'd he strikes, whatere is in his way 
SHAKS. 3. a. Take no repulse, what euer she doth 
say SHAKS. W. the defects of American uni- 
yersities may be, they disseminate no prejudices 
DICKENS. b. Money, in w. hands, will confer 
power JOHNSON, 4. If thence he scape into what 
ever world, Or unknown Region MILT. I know 
nothing w. of Mr. Jellyby DICKENS. 

What-like, interrog. a. arch. and dial. 
1821. [orig. Sc., f. WHAT pron. + LIKE d., as 
in ‘What is he like?’, after SvcH-LIKE.] Of 
what appearance or aspect. (Usu. predic.) 

Whatman (hwo-tmün). 1880. [From the 
name of the maker.] In full W. paper: A kind 
of paper used for drawings, engravings, etc. 
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Whatness (hwo-tnés) 1011. f. WHat 
pron. + -NESS; tr. med.L. quidditas.) = 
Quippiry 1. 

What(-)not (hwo-tnot). 1540. [prop. ellipt. 
interrog. phr.] 1. Usu. as two words (hwo-t 
not): Anything whatever; everything; all 
sorts of things’; now only as final item of an. 
enumeration: = various things besides, b, 
A thing or person that may be variously 
named or described (rare) 1602. 2. An article 
of furniture consisting of an open stand with 
shelves one above another, for keeping or 
displaying various objects 1805. 

1. Tam. Shr, Y. ii. 110, Fencing, dam-making, 
cattle-droving, what not 1890. 

What's-his-name (hwq-ts"iznétm). collog. 
1697. Substituted for the name of a man or 
boy (loosely, of a thing) which the speaker 
forgets, does not know, or is unwilling to 
mention. So What's-her-name, What's- 
its-name, What's-your-name; also in 
ambiguous form, Whatsename. 

Whatso (hwo-tsov), prom. and a. arch., 
chiefly poet. [ME. what so, what se, reduced 
f. OE. swā hwet i = WHATEVER 2 a, b, 
Za, b, 4. 

Whatsoever (hwo:tso"e-voi), poet. what- 
Soe’er (hwotso"é*4), pron. and a. ME. f. 
prec. + EVER adv.] = WHATEVER 2 a, b, 3 à, 


b, 4 (as adj.). tb. pron. Whoever 1028. 

W. ye axe in my name, that will I do TINDALE. 
John 14:13, W. thyngs are true, w. thyngs are 
honest,..those same have ye in youre minde 
TINDALE Phil. 4:8. I woll not be dyspleased what 
so euer thou sayest 1533. In w, shape he lurk, of. 


whom Thou telst MIL. In every circumstance of 
government and legislation w. 1702. b. Twel, N. 
1. iii, 124. 

Whatsomever (hwots)me:voa 
a, Obs. exc. dial. M. 
SOMEVER; see -SOME*,) 
3a, b, 4 (as adj.). tb. 2 

b. What somere he is He's brauely taken heere 
SHAKS. 

Whaup (hwop, hwüp) 1538. Se. and 
north. [perh. for *whalp, and allied to OE. 
huilpe :— *xwalpjó, f. *xwalp-, *xwelp-, a 
stem imitative of the bird's cry.] The larger 
curlew, Numenius arquata. 

Wheal(hwil) sb. 1808. [var. of WALE sb.” 1 
due to assoc, with twheal suppurate, OE. 


hwelia; f. WHELK'.] a. = WEAL sb.* 1811. 
b. Med. A flat, usu. circular, hard elevation 
of the skin, esp. that wacteristic of 
urticaria 1808. c. gen. A 1855. So 


h wales or weals 


Wheal v. trans. to mark w 
1098. 4 
Wheat (hwit) [OE. hwēte OS, hwéli 
(Du. weit), OHG. weizi (also wei whence G. 
weizen), ON. hveiti, Goth. hwaiteis: :- Gmo. 
*xwaitjaz, f. var. of *xwit- WHITE.) 1. The 
grain of a cereal (see sense 2), furnishing & 
meal or flour which constitutes the chief 
breadstuff in temperate countries. 2. The 
cereal plant (closely related to barley and 
rye) which yields this grain, esp. common 
wheat, Triticum vulgare (sativum). OE. 3. pl. 
Wheat-plants; crops of wheat; kinds of 
wheat 1795. 

2. When wheate is greene, when hauthorne buds 


attrib. and Comb., as w.-bread, -crop, -flour, 
-duck, the Amer. 


widgeon, Mareca americana, found in flocks in 
w.-flelds; -grass, any of various spe of the 
feiu Triticum, esp. couch-grass, T". repens; -Iand, 
land on which w. is grown, or suitable for growing 
W. on. 

Wheatear’ (hwz-tijx). late ME. [EAR sb.*] 
An ear of wheat. J 

Wheatear? (hwi-tji). 1591. [app. orig. 
wheatears for *whiteeres, f. whit- WHITE a. + 
ceres, ers ARSE, in allusion to the bird's white 
rump.] A small passerine bird, Sazicola 
enanthe, widely distributed over the Old 
World, having a bluish-grey back, white 
belly, rump, and upper tail-coverts, and 
blackish wings. 

Wheaten (hwit’n), a. Now rare. [OE. 
hwé&ten; see -EN*.] 1. Composed of the grain 
or flour of wheat. 2. Of or belonging to wheat 
as a plant; made of tho stalks or straw of 
wheat OE. * 

Wheatmeal (hwi-tmil. [OE. hwatemelu; 
see MEAL sb.'] Meal or flour of wheat. 

Wheatstone (hwitston) 1872. [Called 
after Sir Charles Wheatstone.) Short for 
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Wheatstone(’s bridge: an apparatus for 
measuring electrical resistances. 

Wheedle (hwi-d’l), v. 1661, [prob. a cant- 
ing term, perh. — G. wedeln fawn (upon), 
cringe or crouch (to), f. wedel tail, fan.) 1. 
trans. To entice or persuade by coaxing or 
cajolery; to bring into a specified condition 
by such action. 2. To do (a person) out of a 
thing, or to get (a thing) out of a person, by 
guch action 1070. 3. absol. or intr. To use soft 
flattering words; (of an animal) to fawn 1664. 

1. Smooth words he had to w. simple souls 
Wonpsw. How to w. a man into * 
thing he doesn't want DICKENS. Hence Whee. dle 
ab. (now rare) an act or instance of wheedling, 
wheedling speech; fa wheedler. 

Wheel (wil), sb. [OE. hwéol, hwéogol, 
hweowol = (M)LG. wel, (M)Du. wiel, ON. 
hjól, hvél — Gme. *xwe(3)ula, *xwexula IE. 
-qveq*lo-, repr. by Skr. cakrá- circle, wheel, 
Gr. cos CYCLE, redupl. of *qvelo- *qvolo 
move around, repr. by Gr. móàos axis, L. 
colus distaff.] I. A circular frame of wood, 
metal, or other hard substance (sometimes in 
the form of a solid dise, but usu. of a ring 
(rim or felloe) with spokes radiating from the 
central part or nave) attached or capable of 
being attached at its centre to an axle 
around which it revolves. a. In a vehicle, 
etc., each of two or more such appliances 
which support it and, by rolling upon the 
ground or other surface, enable it to move 
along with the least possible friction. b. 
gen., in machinery or mechanical apparatus 
ofany kind OE. c. With prefixed defining 
words indicating kind, use, etc., as COG-W., 
DRIVING-W., FLY-W., etc. 

a. AL or in the w., of horses, next to the carriage, 
in the place of the wheelers. On the w., on wheels, 
riding in wheeled vehicles. b. Some wheels were 
taken off. so the Clock was spoild 1616. W. and 
axle, one of the mechanical powers (see POWER III. 
age Fifth w.; see FIFTH d. Idle w.: see IDLE 

II. A wheel or wheel-like structure, or an 
instrument or appliance having a wheel as its 
essential part, used for some specific purpose. 
1. A large wheel, or a contrivance resembling 
one, used as an instrument of torture or 
punishment OK. 2. Various mechanical con- 
trivances. a, The revolving part of a turning- 
lathe, or of a potter's lathe. late ME. b. — 
Mnl-w. late ME. c. = SPINNING-W. 1407. d. 
= TREAD-W.; also, a treadmill 1623. e. = 
PERAMBULATOR 2. 1696. f. = GRINDING-w. 
1707. g. Naut., etc. = STEERING-w. 1743. h. 
= PADDLE-W. 1842. 3. In full w. of fortune = 
LoTTERY-w, 1698, 4. a. A rotatory firework in 
the form of a w. 1029. b. W. of colour = 
CHROMATROPE 1877. c. N. of life = ZOBTROPE 
1872. 5. orig. and esp. U.S. A bicycle or 
tricycle; also, the practice of riding on one, 
cycling 1884. 

1. To break on the w.: sce BREAK v. II. 1. 

III. Something resembling a w. 1. An object 
having the form or figure of a w.; a circle, or 
something circular OE. 2. The celestial 
sphere or firmament, or one of the spheres of 
the planets, ete. in the ancient astronomy, 
regarded as revolving like a w. Obs. or only 
fig. ME. 3. techn. One of the wards of a lock, 
which are rotated by the key 1784. IV. fig., 
allus etc, 1. a. The w. which Fortune is 
fabled to turn, an emblem of mutability OE. 
b. With allusion to the wheels of the chariot 
of the Sun. poet. 1557. 2. In direct fig. use 
from I. 1, esp. in ref. to the course or sequence 
9f events, procedure, the passage of time ME. 
3. With allusion to sense I. 1 b, denoting a 
constituent part of something figured as a 
machine 1625. 4. fig. A reiterated or recurring 
course of actions, events, or time; an endless 
Tound or cycle ME. 5. A movement like that 
of à w. a. A movement in a circular or 
curved course; a revolution 1604. b. A move- 
ment about an axis or centre; spec. (Mil.) 
each & movement of a rank or body of 
pome about a pivot (Prvor sb. 2) 1660. 6. 
Beene: A set of short lines forming the con- 

uding part of a stanza, usu. five in number 
falso bob and w.) 1838. 

M ted Fortune, turn thy w. and lower the 
Nene EHE 2. To oy! the "Wheels of Mens 
Ad Endeavours 1075. On wheels, with rapid 

continuous movement or action; to go or run 


on wheels, to go smoothly or swiftly, 
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ogress; (joc., of a clock) to go too fast or 
Ereguiarty- 3. Wheels p wheels (after Ezek. 
1:16), a complexity of forces or influences; a 
complication of A uer ei Rd plots, etc. 5. 

. „Throws his s! inm i 
7 — 4 ;p flight any an Aerie 

Comb. w.-animal, -animalcule = ROTIFER; 
-back, a back resembling a w., characteristic of 
chairs made by Hepplewhite about 1775; -base, 
the distance between the points of contact of the 
front and back wheels of a vehicle with the ground. 
or a rail; -carriage, a carriage moving on wheels, 
a wheeled vehicle; also as part of a machine; 
-chair, a chair with wheels, esp. a Bath chair; 
-guard, (a) a circular guard on a sword or dagger; 
(b) a guard to protect a w, (or adjacent parts) 
from dirt or injury; -horse, a horse harnessed 
between the shafts of a vehicle, next to the wheels, 
as dist. from a leader; -house, (a) a structure 
enclosing a large w.; spec. a pilot-house; (b) a 
building in which cart-wheels are stored; -lock, a 
form of gun-lock in which the POWDER wasfired by 
the friction of a small w. against a piece of iron 

rites; -man, (a) a man who attends to a W. 

„S. a helmsman; (b) a man who rides a bicycle or 
tricycle (collog.); -pit, a space enclosed by masonry 
for a large w. to turn in; -tracery, tracery 
radiating from a centre, as in a w.-window, a 
circular window with mullions radiating from the 
centre like the spokes of a w.; -work, a set of 
connected wheels forming part of a machine or 
mechanical contrivance. Hence Whee-lage 
(Hit.) a toll paid for the passage of a wheeled 
vehicle; cost of carriage in a wheeled vehicle. 
Wheeled (hwild, poet. hwi-léd) a, furnished with a 
w. or wheels; effected on wheels or by wheeled 
vehicles, Whee-ly a. rare, of or pertaining to a w. 

Wheel, v. ME. [f. prec.] I. To move like 
a wheel. 1. intr. To turn or revolve about an 
axis or centre, like a wheel on its axle; to 
rotate, to whirl. b. To reel, as from giddiness; 
to be affected with giddiness 1503. 2. trans. 
To turn (something) on or as on a wheel; to 
cause to revolve about an axis, or to move in 
a circle or cycle. late ME. 3. intr. Mil. Of a 
rank or body of troops: To turn, with a move- 
ment like that of the spokes of a wheel, 
about a pivot (Prvor sb. 2), so as to change 
front 1579. b. trans. To cause to turn in this 
way 1634. 4. intr. To turn so as to face in a 
different direction; to turn round or aside, 
esp. quickly or suddenly 1639. b. trans. To 
cause to turn round or aside 1805. 5. inir. To 
move like a point in the circumference of a 
wheel; to move in a circle, spiral, or similar 
curve. poet. 1600. b. trans. To cause (some. 
thing) to move in this way; to perform (a 
movement), trace (a course) in this way. 
poet. 1725. 6. intr. To roll along like a wheel 
(rare) 1667. 

4. fig. Who had wheeled from his Loyalty during 
the War 1663. 5. The gulls that w. and di 
around me DICKENS. b. Save where the beetle 
wheels his droning flight GRAY. 

II. To move on or by means of wheels. 1. 
trans. To convey in a wheeled vehicle or on à 
chair, ete. moving on wheels 1601. 2. intr. To 
travel in or drive a wheeled vehicle; to go 
along on wheels, as a vehicle 1721. 3. trans. 
To push or draw (something) on wheels 1784. 

3. The other man. .had a bad puncture and was 
wheeling his machine 1896. 

III. 1. trans. To make like a wheel; to give 


a circular or curved form to (rare) 1650. 2. To 
furnish with a wheel or wheels 1661. 
Wheelbarrow (hwilbw:ro). ME. [See 


BARROW sb.] A barrow or shallow open box 
mounted between two shafts that receive the 
axle of a wheel at the front ends, the rear 
ends being shaped into handles and having 
legs on which it rests; also, a similar con- 
trivance with more than one wheel. 

Wheeler (hwi-lox). 1497. [f. WHEEL sb. and 
v. + B..] 1. A wheelwright. 2. A wheel- 
horse or other draught-animal in the same 
position 1813. 3. Something, as a vehicle, 
boat, etc., furnished with a wheel or wheels; 
chiefly in comb., as FOUR-W. 1886. 4. One 
who wheels a vehicle, or conveys something 
ina wheeled vehicle 1683. 5. Mil. The man at 
the outermost end of the rank in wheeling 
1798. 

Wheelerite (hwi-loroit). 1874. [f. name of 
Lieut. G. M. Wheeler, of the U.S. Army; see 
are 2 b.] Min. A yellowish fossil resin 
occurring in lignite in the cretaceous strata 
of New Mexico. 

Wheelwright (hwī-lrəit). ME. [See 
WmiGHT.] A man who makes wheels and 
wheeled vebi 


WHEN 


Wheen (hwin), a. and sb. Sc. and n. dial. 
late ME. (repr. OE. hwéne in some degree, 
instr. case of hwón a few.) (A) few. 

Wheep (hwip). 1891. [imit.] A long-drawn 
sound of a steel weapon drawn from its 
sheath. 

Wheeze (hwiz) sb. 1834. [f. next.] 1. An 
act of wheezing; a whistling sound caused by 
difficult breathing; transf. a sound resembling 
this. 2. orig. Theatr. slang. A joke or comic 
gag introduced into a performance by a 
clown or comedian; hence (slang or collog.) a 
catch phrase constantly repeated; a trick or 
dodge frequently used 1864, 

Wheeze (hwiz) v. 1460. [prob. = ON. 
hvæsa to hiss. (Not conn. w. OE. hwósan to 
cough, dial. Moose.) ] 1. intr. To breathe hard 
with a whistling sound from dryness or 
obstruction in the throat, as in asthma. b. 
transf. To make a similar sound 1854. 2. trans. 
To utter with a sound of wheezing 1849. 
Hence Whee-zer one who wheezes; esp. a 
broken-winded horse. 

Wheezy (hwi-zi), a. 1818. [f, WHEEZE sb. + 
VI.] Characterized by wheezing; resembling 
a wheeze. Also transf. 

A lean, w. old clock 1859. 

Whelk: (hwelk). (OE. weoloc, wioloc; cf. 
WFlem. willok, wullok. The sp. with wh- (XV) 
is perh. due to assoc. with next.] A marine 
gasteropod mollusc of the genus Buccinum, 
having a turbinate shell, esp. B. undatum, 
much used for food. 

Whelk? (hwelk). [Late OE. hwylca, rel. to 
ME. whele pustule, OE. hwelian suppurate. 
See WuEAL sb.] 1. A pustule, pimple. 2. 
Used by confusion for WEAL sb.* 1761, 

1. His face is all bubukles and whelkes SHAKS. 

Whelked, welked (hwelkt, welkt), ppl. a. 
1560. lf. WHELK! + -ED*.] 1. Formed like a 
whelk; twisted, convoluted, or ridged like the 
shell of a whelk. 2. Marked with ridges on the 
flesh; waled, wealed 1727. 

Whelm (hwelm), sb. 1576. [f. next.] 1. A 
wooden drain-pipe; orig. a tree-trunk halved 
vertically, hollowed, and turned with the 
concavity downwards to form an arched 
water-course. Now dial. 2. The over- 
whelming surge of waters poet. 1842. 

Whelm (hwelm), v. [ME. whelme, repr. OE. 
*hwelman, parallel to synon. OE. hwylfan, 
mod. dial. whelve.] 1. trans. To turn (a hollow 
vessel) upside down, or over or upon some- 
thing so as to cover it. Now dial. b. To 
throw (something) over violently or in a heap 
upon something else, esp. 80 as to cover or to 
crush or smother it 1624. +2. intr. (poet.) To 
come or pass over something so as to cover it 
—1700, 3. (rans. a. To cover completely with 
water or other fluid so as to ruin or destroy; 
to submerge, drown 1555. b. To bury under 
a load of earth, snow, or the like 1555. 4. 
transf. To engulf or bear down like a flood, 
storm, avalanche, etc.; hence, to involve in 
destruction or ruin 1553. 

2. The Waves whelm'd over him DRYDEN, 3. a, 
Merry W. 11. ii. 143. 4. Sorrow whelm'd his soul 
COWPER. 

Whelp (hwelp) sb. IO E. hwelp = OS. 
hwelp (Du. welp), OHG. hwelf, (also mod.) 
welf, ON. hvelpr; a Gme. word of which no 
cogns. are known.] 1. The young of the dog. 
(Now mostly superseded by puppy.) 2. The 
young of various wild animals, esp. and now 
only (chiefly as a literary archaism) of such 
as the lion, tiger, bear, and wolf, to the 
young of which the name cub is usu. applied 
OE. 3. a. Applied to the offspring or young 
of a noxious creature or being ME. b. An ill- 
conditioned or low fellow; later, a saucy or 
impertinent young fellow, a ‘puppy’ ME. 4. 
Naut. One of the longitudinal projections on 
the barrel of a capstan or the drum of a wind- 


ME. 

2. fig. 1 Hen. IV, rJ. iii, 167. 3. a, The Son, 
A frekelld whelpe, hagborne SHAKS. 

Whelp (hwelp) v. ME. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To bring forth (a whelp or whelps). b. transf. 
and fig. To bring forth: often contempt, 1581. 
2. intr, To bring forth whelps. late ME. 

1. b. Having whelped a prologue with great 
pains COWPER. 

‘When (hwen), adv. (conj., sb.) (OE. hwenne, 
hwenne beside, hwanne, hwonne, corresp. to 
OFris. hwanne, hwenne until, if, OS. hwan(na 


WHENAS 


when, OHG. wenne, wanne (G. wenn it, wann 
when), Goth. hwan when, how, advb. deriv. 
of the interrog. base *xwa- WHO, WHAT, as 
THEN, THAN of the demonstr. *pa THE, THAT; 
cf. Av. kom how, L. quom, cum when, Olr. 
can, W. pan when.] I. interrog. 1. In a direct 
question: At what time? on what occasion? 
Sometimes passing into the sense: In what 
case or circumstances? tb. ellipl. as exclam. 
of impatience —1623. 2. In a dependent 
question or clause: At what time; on what 
Occasion; in what case or circumstances. 
Also ellipt. OE. 3. After a prep.: = What 
time? (Cf. Fr. depuis quand, G. seit wann.) ME. 
2. To know w. to speake, and w. to be silent 1676. 
I haven't seen such food. I don't know w. 1888. 
Say w., colloq. formula used er à person pouring 
out a drink for another, to ask him to say when he 
shallstop. 3. Since w. have you missed her? 1801. 

IL. Relative and conjunctive uses. 1. As 
compound relative, or as correlative to then 
(implied and sometimes expressed): At the 
(or a) time at which: on the (or an) occasion 
on which OE. 2. Introducing a clause as the 
Object of a verb, or (later) governed by a 
prep.: = The or a time at which OK. 3. As 
simple relative: At which time, on which 
occasion; and then. Sometimes implying 
suddenness: = and just then, and at that 
moment. OE. b. quasi-pron. after a prep.: 
= which time ME. 4. With time, day, etc. as 
antecedent: — at or on which ME. 5. With 
the notion of time weakened or modified: In 
the, or any, case or circumstances in which 
ME. b. As simple relative: In which case; 
whereupon 1803. 6. a. It being the case that, 
considering that, since ME. b. While on the 
other hand, whereas ME. 

1. W. I begin, I wil also make an end BIBLE 
(Geneva) 1 Sam. 3:12. I could not A Amen, W. 
they did say God blesse vs SHAKS. W, God will, 


all winds bring raine 1639. 2. Expecting w. our 
turn shall come to die MorRIS. 3. b. Till w., thou 
Charmer of my Soul, Farewel 1712. 4. In A 


somer sesun whon softe was pe sonne LANGL. 5. 
Most confident, w. palpably most wrong COWPER. 
6. a. What's the good of my pretending to stand 
out, w. I can't help myself? DICKENS, b. You rub 
the sore, W. you should bring the plaister SHAKS. 

III. as sb. The time at which something 
happens (or did or will happen); also vaguely, 
Time, duration 1616. 

The hows and whens of life STERNE. 

Whenas, when as (hwen,w:-z, hwen dez). 
adv., conj. arch. late ME. It. prec. + As ddp. ] 
1. = WHEN II. 1, 5. 2. a. = WHEN II. 6 a. 
1501. b. = WAX II. 6 b. 1578. 

1. Subjects must vail, w. their Sov’raigne’s b; 
1038. 2. b. So Iudas kist his master, And cried all 
halle, whenas he meant all harme SHAKS. 

Whence (hwens), adv., conj. (sb.) [ME. 
whannes, whennes, f. (+ -S suffix) whanne, 
whenne, OE. hwanon(e = OR. hwanan(a, 
OHG. (h)wanana, (hywandn; cf. HENCE, 
THENOR.] I, interrog. in direct and indirect 
questions. (Now repl. in colloq. use by 
where. .from.) 1. From what place! 2. gen. 
and transf. From what source, origin, or 
cause? ME. II. Relative or conjunctive uses. 
1. From which place; from or out of which. 
late ME. tb. as compound relative: From 
where. SHAKS. 2. gen. and transf. From which 
source or origin; from which cause; from 
which fact or circumstance 1568. 

1. Let me alone that I may take comfort a litle, 
Before I w. I shall not returne Job 10:21. b. 
All's Well Ul. ii. 124, 

III. as sb. That from which something 
comes or arises; place of origin; source 1832. 
Hence Whencesoe-ver, -soe'er, When- 
Ce'ver advs. and conjs. from whatever place 
or source; wherever. .from. 

Whenever (hwene-voz), adv., conj. Also 
poet. whene'er (hwené1). late ME. It. 
WHEN + EVER adv.) 1. At any time when; 
every time that, as often as; at whatever 
time, no matter when. Also, in any or every 
case in which. 2. As soon as. Now Sc. and 
Irish. 1055. 3. As interrog. adv., emphatic 
extension of when. (prop. two words.) Now 
colloq. 1713. 

Whenso (hwe-nso"), adv., conj. arch. (ME., 
repr. OE. S hwanne swá.] = WHENEVER 1. 

Whensoever (hwenso"e-voa), adv., conj. 
Also poet. whensoe'er (-ó*). ME. If. prec. 
+ EVER adv.) = WHENEVER I. b. ellipt. At 
any time 1604. 
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b. Ham. v. Ii. 210. So Whensome-ver (now dial. 

or vulgar). 
Where (hwé?1), adv. and conj. [OE. hwér, 
beside hwdr and hwdéra, corresp. to OFris. 
hwér, OS. hwār (Du. waar), OHG. (h )wár, wā 
(G. wo), ON. hvar, Goth. hwar; Gmc. derivs. 
of *xwa- WHO, WHAT, as HERE is of *xi- HE 
and THERE of *pa- THE.] I. interrog. 1. In or 
at what place (region, country, etc.)? b. 
colloq. W...from? = whence? w...to? = 
whither? 1760. 2. In what position or situa- 
tion? At what point or stage? In what 
Passage or part? In what particular? In 
what? also (contextually, with get, etc.) 
From what source? ME. 3. To what place? 
Now, in ordinary use, replacing WHITHER. 
OE. 4. In rhetorical questions having the 
effect of emphatic negations OE. 

1. My dearest Edith, . w. on earth have you 
been? DICKENS. You come from no one knows 
w.; you live no one knows how 1882. Lo, see, 
look, behold w. (he comes) = Here or there (he 
comes)! arch. b. I must go.., but w. to? 1760. 2. 
That is all very well; but w. do I come in? 1908, 
3. Unconscionable dogs! W. do they expect to go 
when they die? 1809. 4. W. would be the good 
of. .quarrelling over it? DICKENS, 

II. Relative and conjunctive uses. 1. as 
compound relative, or as correlative to there: 
In or at the (or a) place in or at which; at the 
part at which ME. b. To the (or a) place in or 
at which. late ME. 2. Introducing a clause as 
obj, of a vb. or prep., or as predicate: = a or 
the place in (or to) which ME. 3. as simple 
relative: In or at which; in or at which place; 
and there ME. 4. (In or to the place) to 
which; whither ME. 5. In, or to, any (or 
every) place in, or to, which; wherever ME. 
6. as compound rel.: a. In the passage or 
part (of a writing) in which; at or to the point 
or stage at which. late ME. b. In a or the case 
in which; in the circumstances, position, or 
condition in which; in that respect in which. 
late ME. c. tA case in which; ta person to 
whom; the point or particular in which ME. 
7. as simple rel.: In or at which; and there; 
twhereupon. late ME. 

1. Wher God buildes a church, the deuill builds a 
CU 1583. b. Me seemes I see them going W. 
mulberies are growing 1580. 2. Within. about. 
twenty paces of w. we were sitting GOLDSM. 3. 
Russet Lawns, and Fallows Gray, W. the nibling 
flocks do stray Miu. ‘Th’ unhappy climes, w. 
Spring was never known DRYDEN. 4. He is in 
heauen, w. thou shalt neuer come SHAKS. 5. W. 
he arriues, he moues All hearts against vs SHAKS. 
Go w. you like DICKENS. 6. a. I marked the booke 
w. there js a passage full of treason 1661. b. We 
cannot be easy w. we are not safe 1766. Thee 
know’st we canna love just w. other folks "ud have 
us GEO. ELIOT. c. 7. The 
Yorkshire Tragedy, a play. W. a Rake. . throws 
The precise spot w. 


+ ABOUT prep.) 1. interrog. About 
where? In or near what place, part, situation, 
or position? Now rare. 12. interrog. and rel. 
About, concerning, or in regard to what or 
which —1053. 3. As sb. With possessive or of: 
The place in or near which a person or thing 
is; (approximate) position or situation. Now 
repl. by next. 2. 1005. 

Whe-reabou:ts (stress var), adv., sb. 1450. 
If. prec. + advb. -s.] I. interrog. = prec. 1. 2. 
as sb. (hwé?-rübauts) = prec. 3. 1795. 
Sapa prisoner. .succeeded in concealing his w. 


Whereas (hwe?re-z), rel. adv., conj. (sb.) 
[See As VI. 5.] fI. As rel. adv. or advb. phr. 


WHEREON 


= WHERE II. 1, 3-7. 1868. II. Asillative or 
adversative conj. 1. In view or consideration 
of the fact that; forasmuch as, inasmuch as, 
(Chiefly, now only, introducing a preamble or 
recital in a formal document.) late ME, 2. 
Introducing a statement of factin contrast or 
opposition to that expressed by the principal 
clause 1535. 

2. His father, whom he had always imagined to 
be a gentleman; w. he was only a sergeant in a 
Line regiment 1882, 

III. as sb. A statement introduced by W. 
the preamble of a formal document 1795. 

Whereat (hwe?re-t), adv. Now formal or 
arch. ME. If. WHERE + AT prep.] I. interrog,: 
At what? rare. 2. rel. At which. late ME. 

1. W. are you offended? JOHNSON. 2. W. his 
speech he thus renews Mir. The spot w. the 
Squire kept. watch 1891. 

Whereby (hwe*aboi-), adv. ME. If. WHERE 
+ By prep.) I. interrog. a. By, beside, or 
near what? In what direction? b. By what 
means! how? II. rel. 1. By means of or by 
the agency of which; according to which, in 
the matter of which, etc. ME. 2. In conse- 
quence of, as a result of, or owing to which; 
wherefore. Obs. exc. dial. late ME. tb. 
Upon which, whereupon. dial. —1748. 3. 
Beside or near which; along, through, or over 
which. Now rare. ME. 

2. 1 Hen. IV, v. i. 67. b. 2 Hen. IV, 11. i. 104, 

Wherefore (hwéfo1), wherefor (hwe*i- 
19-1), adv. (sb.) ME. [For prep.) I. interrog, 
1. For what? esp. For what purpose or end? 
2. For what cause? On what account? Why? 


1. W. was I borne? SHAKS. 2. You. ran away. . 
without leaving me word why or w. 1809. 

II. rel. 1. (Now wherefo-r). For which ME. 
2. On account of or because of which; in con- 
sequence of which. arch. ME. 3.(Now always 
wherefore.) Introducing a clause expressing a 
consequence or inference from what has just 
been stated. ME. 

1. Peace to this meeting, w. we are met SHAKS. 
2. The causes wherfore this playe was founden 
1474. 3. And ryght forth said gefiray, ‘I chalenge 
the, wherfor deffende the’ 1500. " 

II. as sb. A question beginning with where- 
fore, or (more usu.) the answer to such 
question; cause, reason 1590. C 

dud will have the why and the w., and will take 
nothing for granted DICKENS. 

Wherein (hwe?riz), adv. Now formal or 
arch. ME. [IN prep.] I. interrog. In what 
(thing, matter, respect, etc.)? 

To what can I be useful, w. serve My Nation? 
MILr. n 4 

II. rel. 1. In which (place, material, etc.); 
where. late ME. b. In, at, during, or in the 
course of which (time) 1535. 2. In which (mat- 
ter, action, condition, etc.); in respect of 
which. late ME. i 

1. b. The yeares wherin we haue suffred ad- 
uersite COVERDALR Ps, 89:15. 2. He taketh from 
him his harnes wherein he trusted TINDALE 
Luke 11:22, mal 

Whereof (hwe?ro:v, -o:f), adv. Now for! 
orarch. ME. nterrog. Of what. 
„first began, When, 


and w. created MILT. 

IL. rel. 1. From or out of which ME. b. Of 
which material substance ME. 2. For, by 
reason of, on account of ; wherefore ME. 13. 
By means of which, with which, whereby, 
wherewith —1607. 4. About or concerning 
which; in regard to or in respect of which c 
5. Of which or whom, in obj., poss., an! 
partitive senses. late ME. 

2. The Lorde hath done greate thynges for vs, 
wherof we reioyse BIBLE (Great) Ps. 126:3. T 
Timon IV. iii. 194. 4. Thys newe doctrine wher 85 
thou speakest TINDALE Acts 17:19. 5. In i 
nesse qwherof I haue set to myn seele 1469. = 
gene sowre Ringlets..W. the Ewe not bite 
SHAKS, 

Whereon (hwe?ro-n), adv. Now formal 17 
arch. ME. [ON prep.] I. interrog. On wh& 

W. do you looke? SHAKS. ition ME 

II. rel. On which. 1, Of local position 3. 
2. Of time, esp. with antecedent day 1588. 9 
Of immediately subsequent or onset 
action. (Now usu. WHEREUPON.) 1597. 4. * 
motion or direction to or towards ME. 5. 105 
ref. to the object of an action, feeling, ete. 


^ 1 
2. On that day at noone, w. he sayes, I shall 
yeeld vp my Crowne SHAKS. 4. His triple: 


WHERESO 


"d Bow, w. to look And call to mind his 
Cov'nant Myr. 5. Wint. T. 1. i. 2. 

Whereso (hwé?-150"), adv., conj. arch. (ME., 
repr. OE. swd hwêr swü.] = WHEREVER 2-5. 

Wheresoever (hwé?iso"e-vou), adv., conj. 
Now formal or arch. Also poet. wheresoe’er 
(8-1). ME. lt. prec. + EVER.] = WHEREVER 
2-5. So Wheresome-ver (Obs. exc. dial.). 

Wherethrough (hwe?iprü., adv. Now 
formal or arch. ME. [THROUGH prep.] 
Through which. 1. In ref. to movement or 
direction in space, etc., or to durationin time. 
2. By means of which, whereby, wherewith. 
Now rare or Obs. ME. 3. By reason of which, 
on account of which; in consequence ot 
whieh, whereby, whence (as result or in- 
ference); rarely ^ by whom ME. 

Whereto (hwe*stu-), adv. Now formal or 
arch. ME. (To prep.] I. interrog. 1. To what? 
In what direction, Whither? 12. To what 
end! For what reason? —1790. 

2. W. serues mercy, But to confront the visage of 
Offence? SHAKS. 

II. rel. To which ME. 

I hold an old accustom’d Feast, W. I haue 
inuited many a Guest SHAKS, 

Whereupon (hwé’rdpe-n), adv. Now arch. 
or formal exc. in sense IT. 3. ME. [UPON prep.) 
I. inierrog. = WHEREON I; tAt what? Upon 
what ground? Wherefore? II. rel. 1. = 
WHEREON II. I. late ME. 2. Upon which as a 
basis of action, argument, ete. 1521. tb. 
(with clause as antecedent.) On which ac- 
count, for which reason, wherefore —1074. 3. 
Upon (the ocourrence or occasion of) which; 
immediately after and in consequence of 
which 1461. 4, About, as to, or concerning 
which. Now rare. 1533. 5. = WHEREON II. 4, 
6, 1560. 

2. b. Wint. T. 1v. iv. 763, 3. Last month I re- 
ceiv’d my fortune. .; w. I have taken a house in 
one of the principal streets DE For. 4. Hen. VIII, 
II. iv. 201. 5. The desire of their eyes, and that w. 
they set their minds Ezek. 24:25. 

erever (hwe’re-vor). Also poet. wher- 
e'er (-¢°-1), adv., conj. ME. [EVER adv.] 1. 
interrog. An emphatic extension of where? 
implying perplexity or surprise. Now collog. 
2. rel. At (or to) any place at which ME. 
ellipt. At any place whatever, at some place 
or other. Now rare or Obs. 1667. 3. To (or at) 
any place to which; whithersoever. late ME. 
4. introducing a qualifying dependent clause. 
Often with vb. in subjunctive: In (or to) 
whatever place; no matter where. late ME. 
5. gen. or fig. In any case, condition, or 
circumstances in which 1000. 

2. To Oxford, or where ere these Traitors are 

HAKS, 4. W. they come from,..they have per- 
nm 'd very well 1703, 5. W. there is genius there 
8 nde GOLDSM. 

herewith (hwewi-5, -wi-p) adv. (ab,) 
Now formal or arch, ME. [WrTH prep.) I. 
interrog. With what! II. rel. With which. 1. 
By means of which; whereby ME. b. With 
ellipsis of antecedent, or as compound 
relative: That, or something, with which; 
the means by which ME. 2. With which as 
Cause or occasion; on account of or by 
Teason of which; by the agency or effect of 
Which. late ME. 3. Along with or together 
with which; against which; in addition to or 
besides which. late ME. b. With which 
Occurrence, act, etc.; whereat, whereupon 


Wherewithal (hwé*1wid6:1), adv. (sb.) 1535. 
UWirRAL.] I. interrog. = prec. I. arch. 
Wherewithall shall wee be clothed? Matt. 6:31. 
U. rel. = prec. II. I. arch. 1578. b. = prec. 
0 + 1 b. 1583. c. Preceded by the definite 
ey the indefinite) article: (a) followed by 
TENEN to = means by which, resources 
Hi which (fo do something) 1809; (b) with 
ellipsis of inf. (chiefly collog.), thus becoming 
o ~ means, esp. pecuniary means 1809. 
hist * 'usband and I cannot live by Love. .; we 
coat FrELDIMG. e. "Tho EE ied » "hare 
ur. but the w. failed 1861. : 
ü erret (hwe-rét), v. Now rare. 1599. 
Ere imit.] (rans. To give a blow or slap 
e uo Whe'rret sb. a sharp blow; esp. a box 
n the ear or slap on the face 1577. 
erry (hwe-ri), sb. 1443. [Of unkn. 
5 1. A licht rowing- boat used chiefly 
ivers to carry passengers and goods. 2. 
A large boat of the barge kind 1589. 3. 
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local. A large four-wheeled dray or cart 
without sides 1881. Hence Whe-rry v. trans. 
to carry in or as in a w. Whe'rryman, a man 
employed on a wherry (sense 1 and 2). 

Whet (hwet), sb. 1628. [f. next.] 1. An 
act of sharpening; fransf. the interval be- 
tween two sharpenings of a scythe, etc.; fig. 
an occasion, turn, Now dial. 2. fig. Some- 
thing that incites or stimulates desire; an 
incitement or inducement to action 1698. b. 
Something that whets the appetite; esp. an 
appetizer in the form of a small draught of 
liquor; a dram, a drink (cf. WET sb. 4 b) 1688. 
b. I have seen turnips. .not as a dessert, but 
by way of hors d'œuvres, or whets SMOLLETT. 

Whet (hwet), v. [OE. hwettan = (M)LG. 
(M)Du. wetten, OHG. wezzan (G. wetzen), O. 
hvetja, Goth. gahwatjan :- Gme. *xwatjan, f. 
*xwattaz sharp (OE. we quick, active, 
brave)] 1. trans. To sharpen, put a sharp 
edge or point upon. b. absol.; also fig. to get 
ready for an attack (like a boar whetting his 
tusks). late ME. 12. fig. To incite, instigate, 
egg or urge on to or to do something 1761. 3. 
To sharpen, render (more) acute, keen, or 
eager (a person's wits, appetite, interest, ete.). 
late ME. 4. To w. one’s whistle, to clear the 
throat or vice by taking a drink 1674, 

1. Like an ill Mower, that mowes on still, and 
neuer whets his Syth BACON. The eagle whets his 
beak BYRON. Hence Whe'tter, spec. (from sense 
4) à habitual drinker of whets; a dram-drinker. 

Whether (hwe-601), pron., adj., conj. (ob.) 
0E. hweper, beside hv her, corresp. to 
OFris. hwed(der, OS. hwedar, OHG. (A)wedar 
(G. weder neither), ON. hvadarr, Goth. hwapar 
i= Gme. *xwa-, *xweparaz, f. *xwa- *xwe- 
who + compar. suffix as in OTHER; see -THER.] 
I. pron. and adj. Obs., arch., or dial. 1. Which 
of the two. (In direct and indirect questions.) 
2. In generalized or indef. sense: Whichever 
of the two: (a) as compound rel.; (b) intro- 
ducing a qualifying clause: No matter 
which of the two ME. 

1. What children.., and how many, Of w. sex 
1598. W. doest thou professe thy selfe, a knaue, 
or a foole? SHAKS. I am troubled With the tooth- 
ach, or with love, I know not w. MASSINGER. 

II. conj. 1. As an interrogative particle intro- 
ducing a disjunctive direct question, ex- 
pressing doubt between alternatives: usu. 
with correl. or. Obs. or rare arch. OE. 2. 
Introducing a disjunctive dependent question 
or its equivalent expressing doubt, choice, 
etc. between alternatives: usu. with correla- 
tive or. Sometimes repeated after (or with- 
out) or before the second or later alternative. 
OE. 3. By suppression of the second alterna- 
tive, whether comes to introduce a simple 
dependent question, and = Ir II. OE. 4. 
Introducing a disjunctive clause (usu. with 
correl. or) having a qualifying or conditional 
force: w...or = in either of the cases 
mentioned ME. b. With ellipsis in both 
alternatives: often virtually equivalent to 
either ME. 5. W. or no (nol). a. as conj. phr. 
introducing a dependent interrog. clause 
1650. b. Introducing a qualifying clause 1665. 
c. ellipt. as adv. phr. In any case, at allevents 
1784. 6. as sb. (nonce-use) 1827. 

1. Merch. V. III. ii. 117. 2. W. this be, Or benot, 
I'lenot sweare SHAKS. 3. A loud chearful Voice 
enquiring w. the Philosopher was at Home 
ADDISON. 4. Ye shal abyde w. ye will or nyll 
MALORY. b. This, I say, w. right or wrong 1732. 

Whetstone (hwe-tsto"n). [OE. hwetsidn, f. 
WIr v. + STONE sb.) 1. A shaped stone used 
for giving a smooth edge to cutting tools 
when they have been ground. b. Any hard 
fine-grained rock of which whetstones are 
made; hone-stone 1578. 2. allus. and fig.: 
freq. in allusion to the former custom of 
hanging a w. round the neck of a liar. late 
ME. Obs. or dial. 

2. Wits w., want 1618, He serves for nothing but 
a mere W. and Ill-humour 1763. To lie for the 
w., to be a great liar. 

Whew (wid, hia), sb. 1518. limit.) 1. A 
sound as of whistling or of something rushing 
through the air; spec. the cry of the plover. 
2. An utterance of the interjection whew! 
1751. 3. (Also w.-duck) = WHEWER 1804. So 
Whew v. intr. to whistle; to utter the inter- 
jection whew! 1475. Whe-wer (dial.) the 
female widgeon, Mareca penelope. 

Whew (hwiü, hid), int. late ME. [imit.] An 


WHICH 


exclam. of the nature of a whistle uttered by 
a person as a sign of astonishment, disgust, 
dismay, etc. 

Whewellite (hiü-éloit). 1852. (t. name of 
Professor William Whewell (1794-1866) + 
TR! 2 b.] Min. Calcium oxalate, occurring in 
colourless or white monoclinic crystals. 

Whey (weh. [OE. hwæġ, hweg = OF ris. 
*wei, MDu. wey (Du. wei) Anglo-Frisian 
and LG. *xwaja-, rel. by gradation to MLG. 
huy, hoie, Du. hui whey - *xwuja.] The 
serum or watery part of milk which remains 
after the separation of the curd by coagula- 
tion, esp. in the manufacture of cheese. 

W. of butter, butter milk; alum w., w, formed in 
the coi lation of milk by powdered alum ; celery, 
mustard, sack, wine w., names of beverages Or 
medicinal drinks. 

Comb.: w.-butter, butter made from w. or from. 
w.-cream, the cream remaining in the w, after 
the curd has been removed; -face, a person 
having a pale face; so w.-faced a. Hence 
Wheyey (hwz') a. of the nature of w.; consisting 
of, containing, or resembling w. Whey-ish a., 
Haring the nature or quality of w.; like or re- 


ng w. 

Which (hwitf) a. and pron. (OE. hwilé = 
OS. (A)wilik, MLG., MDu. wilk, ON. hvilikr, 
Goth. Awileiks; Gmc. formation on *xwa- 
*xwe- (see WHO) and *likam body, form; see 
Lien and cf. EACH, SUCH.) I. interrog, 1. ta. 
adj. = WHAT A. II. I, 2. b. pron. = WuaT 
A. I. 1, 6. Obs. exc. as joc. substitute for 
what. OE. 2. adj. and pron. Expressing a 
request for selection from a. definite number: 
What one (or ones) of a (stated or implied) set 
of persons, things, or alternatives OK, 3. 
adj. and pron, Repeated (in prec. sense): a. In 
each of two (or more) separate clauses, usu. 
connected by a conj. OE. b. In the same 
clause, in abbreviated expressions, esp. w. is 
w.; also with another interrog., as who is to 
have w. ME. 

1. L. L. L. IV. i, 105. b. I want a so-and-so’ he 
says. A w.?' says the Captain DICKENS. 2. I 
know on w. syde my bread is buttred 1502. of 
these two I doe not know w. to prefer 1601, W. 
way shall i flie? Mir. But w. is it to be? Fight 
or make friends? STEVENSON, 3. b. To see w. went 
best with w. 1881. Phr. (joc.) To tell tother from w., 
to distinguish between (two things or people), 

II. rel. 1. adj. The ordinary relative adj. ME. 
2. pron. Introducing an additional statement 
about the antecedent, the sense of tho 
principal clause being complete without the 
relative clause ME. 3. Introducing a clause 
defining or restricting the antecedent and 
thus completing the sense (= THAT rel. pron. 
I. 1) ME. 4. Used of persons. Now only dial. 
exc. of people in a body ME. b. Still 
regularly used of a person in ref. to character, 
function, or the like 1045. 5. Rarely used 
after an antecedent to which the ordinary 
correlative is as ME. +6. as compound rel. 
pron, That which, one which, something 
that ME. 7. adj. or pron. Any (person or 
thing) that, whatever; usu., now always, 
with limitation of reference, as in I. 2. OE. 
8. The w. arch. as adj. (= II. 1), or pron. ( 
II. 2, H. ME. tb. Of persons: = II. 4. 1006. 
9. (as pron. or adj.) With pleonastic personal 
pronoun or equivalent in the latter part of 
the relative clause, referring to the ante- 
cedent, which thus serving merely to link the 
clauses together. late ME. Ib. Hence, in 
vulgar use, without any antecedent as a 
mere connective or introductory particle 
1723. 910. In sylleptic construction, e.g. as 
obj. of two different verbs or of a prep. and a 
verb, etc.; giving the effect of ellipsis of a 
personal pronoun 1687. 11. Preceded by and 
1579. Ab. In erroneous or illogical use, either 
and or which being superfluous 1606, 

1. It rain'd all Night and all Da: during w. 
time the Ship broke in pieces DE FOE. 2. A letter 
..qwych I send yow a copy of 1451, I spy’da 
small Piece of a Rope, w. I wondered I did not see 
at first DE For. We have no Methodists settled 
amongst us, w. is very fortunate 1787. A similar 
experiment, W. was soon discontinued 1875. W. 
when he saw, thither full fast ran he 1883. 3. This 
is the path w. leads to death J, H. NEWMAN. A 
bar upon w. the sea breaks 1839. 4. Euery one 
heures that, w. can distinguish sound SHAKS. 1 
am all the Subiects that you haue, W. first was 
min owne King SHAKS. b. He was not quite the 
craven..w. she thought him J. H. NEWMAN. 5. 
There is not any argument so absurd w. is not 
daily received BENTHAM. 6. I am a wise fellow, 
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and w. is more, an officer, and w. is more, a 
housholder SHAKS. 7. W. waye I flie is Hell; my 
self am Hell MILT. Place it w. way they would, it 
could not be prevented from shewing 1844. 9. 
The history of myself, w., I could not die in peace 
unless I left it as a legacy to the world STERNE. b. 
If anything 'appens to you—w. God be between 
you and ’arm—I’ll look after the kids 1905. 10. A 
quality..w., if we could obtain, would add 
nothing to our honour 1741. 11. b. This is their 
Due, and w. ought to be rendered to them by all 
people G. WHITE. 

Whichever (hwitf,e-voz), a. and pron. late 
ME. [orig. two words, WHICH and EVER adv.] 
1. As compound relative: Any or either (of a 
definite set of persons or things, expressed or 
implied); that one (or those) who or which. 
2. Introducing a qualifying dependent clause: 
‘Whether one or another (of a definite set); no 
matter which 1690, So Whichsoe-ver pron. 
arch, 1450, 

Whicker (hwi-koz) v. dial. and U.S. 1656. 
IImitative. Cf. NICKER v., SNICKER v., 
SNIGGER v.] 1. intr. To utter a half-suppressed 
laugh; to snigger, titter. 2. Of a horse: To 
whinny 1808. So Whi-cker sb. a snigger; a 
whinny. 

Whid (hwid). 1567. [Possibly dial. develop- 
ment of OE. cwide speech.) I. A word. Cant. 
2. A lie, fib, Sc. 1791. 

Whidah, whydah (hwi-di). 1781 [Name 
of a town in Dahomey, West Africa.] 1. In 
full w.-bird, alteration of WIDOW-BIRD 1783. 
2. W. goat, a West African goat, Capra 
reversa. W. thrush, Pholidauges leucogaster. 
1781. 

Whiff (hwif) sb. 1591. [Of imitative 
formation.] I. 1. A slight puff or gust of 
wind, a breath. b. transf. and fig. A ‘breath’, 
‘blast’, ‘burst’ 1644. 2. An inhalation of 
tobacco smoke; smoke so inhaled 1599. 3. A 
wave of waft of (usu. unsavoury) odour 1668. 
4. A puff of smoke or vapour, esp. of tobacco- 
smoke 1714, b. transf. A small cheroot 1881. 
5, A puffing or whistling sound, as of a puff or 
gust of wind through a small opening; a 
short or gentle whistle 1712. b. A discharge 
of shot or explosive 1837. 

1. b. The whiffe of every new pamphlet MILT. 3. 
fig. Apologising for some whiffs of orthodoxy 
which Voltaire scented MORLEY. 

II. A flag hoisted as a signal 1093. III. A 
light kind of outrigged boat for one sculler, 
used on the Thames 1859. 

Whiff, sb.* 1713. [perh. same word as prec.] 
A name for various flat-fishes or flounders, as 
the sail-fluke, Rhombus megastoma, the 
smear-dab, Pleuronectes microcephalus. 

Whiff, v.! 1591. Ut. WHIFF sb."] 1. intr. To 
blow with a whiff or slight blast; to move 
with or make the sound of this. b. trans. To 
utter with a whiff or puff of air 1765. 2. To 
drive or carry (off, away, ete.) by or as by a 
whiff 1601. b. intr. To move with or as with 
a puff of air 1686. 3. trans. To puff out 
tobacco-smoke from a pipe, etc.; hence, to 
smoke. Also absol. or intr. 1602. 4. trans. To 
inhale, sniff ; also intr. to smell, sniff 1635. 

Whiff, v.* 1836. [perh. same as prec.] 
Angling. intr. To angle for mackerel, ctc. 
from a swiftly moving boat with a hand-line 
towing the bait near the surface. Hence 
Whi-ffing vbl. sb. 

Whiffle (hwi-f', v. 1508. lf. WHIFF b. + 
k.] 1. intr: To blow in puffs or slight gusts; 
hence, to veer or shift about (of the wind or a 
Ship). 2. trans. To blow or drive with or as 
with a puff of air. Often fig. 1641. 3. intr. To 
move lightly as if blown by a puff of air; to 
flicker or flutter as if stirred by the wind. 
Often fig. 1662. 4. To make a light whistling 
sound; trans. to utter with such a sound 1832. 
So Whi-ffle sb. an act of whiffling; a slight 
blast of air; a veering round. Hence Whi-ff- 
ling ppl. a. that whiffles; inconstant, 
shifting, evasive; trifling, paltry, insignifi- 


cant. 

Whiffler' (hwi-foi) Obs. exc. Hist. 1539. 
If. wife javelin, battle-axe, OE. wifel, f. Gme. 
*wib- (cf. ON. vifr sword) - IE. *wip- wave, 
swing; sce -ER'.] One of a body of attendants 
armed with a javelin, battle-axe, sword, or 
staff, and wearing a chain, employed to keep 
the way clear for a procession or at some 
public spectacle. b. transf. A swaggerer, 
braggadocio 1581. 
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Whiffler* (hwi-fior). 1617. [f. WHIFFLE v. + 
Anl.] ti. A smoker of tobacco —1836. 2. A 
trifler; an insignificant or contemptible 
fellow; also, a shifty or evasive person 1659, 

Whig (hwig), sb.! Now Sc. and dial. 1528. 
{Of unascertained origin, but presumably rel. 
to WHEY.] Variously applied to (a) sour milk 
or cream, (b) whey, (c) buttermilk, (d) a 
beverage consisting of whey fermented and 
flavoured with herbs. 

Whig (hwig) sb.' and a. 1057. [prob. 
shortening of WHIGGAMORE.] 1. An adherent 
of the Presbyterian cause in Scotland in the 
seventeenth century. Hist. 2. Applied to the 
Exclusioners who opposed the succession of 
James, Duke of York, to the Crown, on the 
ground of his being a Roman Catholic. Hist. 
1679. 3. Hence, from 1689, an adherent of one 
of the two great parliamentary parties in 
England. (Opp. to Tory; later superseded by 
Liberal.) 1702. 4. Amer. Hist. a. An American 
colonist who supported the American War of 
Independence 1768. b. A member of a party 
formed in 1834 from a fusion of the National 
Republicans and other elements opposed to 
the Demoerats; it was succeeded in 1856 by 
the Republican party 1834. 

1. I am as sorry to see a man day, even a whigue, 
as any of themselfs CLAVERHOUSE. 3. All that 
opposed the Court came in contempt to be called 
Whiggs BURNET. I have always said, the first W. 
was the Devil JOHNSON. 

B. adj. That is a W.; of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of a W. or Whigs; holding the 
opinions or principles of a W. 1681. Hence 
Whig v. trans. to behave like a W. towards; 
intr, to play the W. Whi-ggish a. having 
something of the character of a W., inclined 
to Whiggism (usu. hostile or contempt.); 
transf. liberal, ‘broad’; Whi-ggish-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Whiggamore (hwi-gim61). Hist. 1049. 
(Se. whiggamaire, mer, wiggomer, f. whig 
drive + Manz, the expedition against 
Edinburgh in 1648 being called *the whigga- 
more raid’.] One of a body of insurgents of 
the West of Scotland who in 1648 marched on 
Edinburgh; later (contempt.) = WHIG sb. 1. 

Whiggery (hwi-gori). 1682. [f. WHIG sb.* + 
-ERY.] Whig principles or practice; Whigg- 
ism. (Mostly hostile or contempt.) 

Whiggism (hwi-giz’m). 1006. [f. WHIG sb.* 
+ -IsM.] The principles, tenets, or methods of 
the Whigs; moderate or antiquated Liberal- 
ism. 

While (hwoil), sb. OE. hwil = OFris. hwile, 
OS. hwila time, OHG. (h)jwila point or 
period of time (Du. wijl, G. weile), ON. hvila 
bed, Goth. Aweila time :- Gme. *xwiló. The 
base is IE. *qwi-, repr. also by L. quies 
Quiet, tranquillus TRANQUIL.] I. I. A portion 
of time considered with respect to its dura- 
tion.. Now almost always in certain con- 
nections (see below). b. With adj. expressing 
quantity, as good, great, little, short, etc.: 
forming esp. advb. phr. — for a (long, etc.) 
time OE, 2. spec. The time spent (connoting 
the trouble taken or labour performed) in 
doing something. Now only in phr. worth the 
w. (now rare or arch.), worth one's w., worth 
w.; often = worth doing, profitable, ad- 
vantageous. ME, 

1. A w. (a) as sb. phr., a time, esp. a short or 
moderate time; contextually = a considerable 
time, some time, as in quite a w. (colloq.); (b) as 
adv, phr. — for a (short or moderate) time. Once 
in a w.: see ONCE. That or this w. (now only with 
all preceding); I haue this w. with leaden thoughts 
beene prest SHAKS. The w.: (a) as advb. phr., 
during the time, meanwhile: (b) followed by conj. 
tthe or that, and later with ellipsis WHILE conj. 
1 (arch.). AU the w., during the whole time (that). 
2. It is worth w. being a soldier in Ireland 1842. 
To make it worth (a person's) w., to give (him) 
sufficient recompense. 

II. Time at which something happens or is 
done; occasion. Obs. exc. arch. or dial. OE. 
b. In exclams. of grief. Chiefly poet. Obs. or 
arch. late ME. c. With pl. At whiles, at times, 
sometimes, at intervals. Between whiles: see 
BETWEEN-WHILES. 1540. 

There are whiles. .when ye are altogether too. 
Whiggish to be company for a gentleman like me 
STEVENSON. One w., at one time, on one 
occasion, in one ease (usu. opp. to another w.). b. 
God helpe the w., a bad world I say SHAKS, 

While (hweil), adv., conj. (prep.) [As adv., 


WHIM 


OE. hwile, accus. of hwil WHILE sb.; ag conj., 
abbr. of OE. phr. pā hwile pe during the time 
that.] tA. adv. At a time or times; esp. at 
one time. at another time; now.. then —1632, 
B. conj. (or in conj. phr.) and prep. 1. . 
(that): during the time that ME. b. (q) 
During the whole, or until the end, of the 
time that ME.; (b) within, or before the end 
of, thetime that ME. c. During which time; 
and meanwhile. late ME. 2. transf. a. As 
long as, so long as (implying ‘provided that’, 
‘if only’). late ME. b. At the same time 
that; adversatively, when on the contrary or 
the other hand; concessively, it being granted 
that; occas. nearly — although 1588. c. At 
the same time that, in addition to the fact 
that; often — and at the same time, and 
besides 1860, 3. Up to the time that; till, 
until. Now dial. (chiefly north.) ME. b. as 
prep. Up to (a time), up to the time of ; until. 
Now dial. (chiefly north.) 1450. 

1. b. (a) She told her ‘w. there was life there was 
hope’ FIELDING. (b) Lett ws be mery wyll we be 
here! 1450, c. Moses sate reading, w. I taught the 
little ones GOLDsM. 2. b. W. they deny a Deity, 
they assert other things on far less reason 1662, c. 
The walls..are decorated with white enamelled 
panelling, w. the frieze and ceiling are in modelled 
plaster 1904. 3. They drank of the byshopis wyne 
Quhill they culde drynk ne mair 1813, b. W. then, 
God be with you SHAKS. 

While (hwoiD, v. 1035. [f. WHILE sb. ] trans. 
To cause (time) to pass without wearisome- 
ness; to pass or get through (a vacant time), 
esp. by some idle or trivial occupation. Usu. 
with away. Also, to beguile (sorrow, pain). 
b. intr. Of time: To pass tediously. Now dial. 
1712. 

Whilere wolle), adv. arch. OH. [orig. 
two words, WHILE adv. and ERE.] = ERE- 
WHILE. 

"That cursed wight, from whom I scapt whyleare 


SPENSER. 

Whiles (hwoilz), sb. (advb. gen.) conj. (prep.), 
adv. Obs. or arch. ME. [orig. in advb. and 
conj. phr., as sume-hwiles SoMEWHILE(S, oder- 
hwiles OTHERWHILE(S, formed with advb. -8 on 
sumhwile, oderhwile.) Y. t1. In advb. phrases: 
e.g. that w., at or during that time; long ., 
for a long while —1654. 2. The w., advb. and 
conj. phr. = the while (WHILE sb. 2.) ME. 
iN e wyll walke vp and downe..the whyles 

5 


II. 1. conj. = WHILE conj. 1. ME. tb. transf. 
= WHILE conj. 2. —1665. conj. and prep. 
Till, until—1601. 3. adv. = WHILE adv. I. (In 
mod. use apprehended as sb. pl.) Chiefly Sc. 
1480. 

1. Fyghte ye, my myrry men, whyllys ye may 
1465. 2. T wel. N. Iv. iii. 29. 3. She took W. fits of 
distraction 1722, W. whispering, w. lying still 
STEVENSON. 

Whillywha (hwi-lihwa, -Q), sb. Sc. 1080. 
[Of unkn. origin.] 1. A wheedling orinsinuat- 
ing person; a flattering deceiver. 2. ‘Wheed- 
ling speech, cajolery 1816, So Whi-llywha, 
Whi-lly vbs. trans. to take in or persuade by 
flattery; to wheedle, cajole. 

Whilom (hwoilóm), adv. (adj. Obs. or 
arch. (OB. hwilum, dat. pl. of WHILE sb.) 1. 
At times —1600. 2. At some past time; once 
upon atime ME. b. as adj. That existed, or 
was such, at a former time; former 1452. 

2. b. Mexico..that w. dependency of the 
Spanish Crown 1868. - 

Whilst (hwoilst) adv. and conj. late ME. 
If. Wares + -t as in amongst, amidst.) 1. a. 
In advb. phr. the w. (obs. or rare arch.), also 
as simple adv. (obs. exc. dial): During that 
time, meanwhile, b. The w., conj. phr.: 
During the time that, while. Obs. or rare 
arch. late ME. 2.conj. = WHILE conj. 1, b, o. 
late ME. 3. transf. = WHILE conj. 2 a, b, €. 
1548. 4. conj. Till, until. Obs. exc. dial. 1520. 

him (hwim), sb. 1678, [Of unkn. origin; 
cf. synon. Wurwsv, WHIM-WHAM.) I. fl. A 
fanciful or fantastic creation; a whimsical 
object —1821. +b. A whimsical fellow. 
ADDISON. 2. A capricious notion or fancy; & 
fantastic or freakish idea 1697. b. gen. 
Capricious humour or disposition of mind 
1721. 

2. The scheme was no w. of the moment 1882. 
II. A machine, used esp. for raising ore or 
water from a mine, consisting of à vertical 
shaft with one or more radiating arms to 
which a horse or horses, etc. may be yoked 
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and by which it may be turned 1738. Hence 
Whim v. trans. to desire capriciously, to 
have an odd fancy for; intr. of the head: to be 
giddy (now dial.). Whi-mmy a. of the nature 
of a w.; full of whims. 

Whimberry (hwi-mbéri). local. OE. [As- 
similated f. whinberry, alteration of winberry 
(OE. winberige), by assoc. W. Wuin'.) The 
bilberry or whortleberry. 

Whimbrel (hwi-mbrél) 1530. f. dial. 
whimp (XVI) or WHIMPER, on account of the 
bird's cry; for the ending cf. DOTTEREL.] 
Applied to various small species of curlew, 
esp. Numenius phaopus. 

Whimper (hwi-mpou), sb. 1700. t. next.] 
A feeble, broken ery, as of a child about to 
burst into tears; a fretful cry. b. A similar 
ery of dogs, etc. 1810. 

Whimper (hwi-mpoa), v. 1518. [Extension 
of dial. whimp (XVI), of imit. origin; see -En*.] 
1. intr. To utter a feeble, whining, broken cry, 
as a child about to burst into tears; to make a 
low complaining sound. b. (rans. To utter or 
express in a whimper 1784. 2. intr. Of an ani- 
mal, esp. a dog: To utter a feeble querulous 
cry 1576. 3. Of running water or the wind: 
To make a continuous plaintive murmur 1795. 

1. The poore boye whympereth a lytell, but he 
dare nat wepe for his lyfe 1530. fig. The great 
Grecian youth, Who whimper'd for more worlds 
to conquer 1815. H > Whi-mperer. 

Whimsical (hwi-r Kal), d. (sb.) 1653. (f. 
Wmuns(v + -I0AL.] 1. Full of, subject to, or 
characterized by a whim or whims; actuated 
by or depending upon whim or caprice. 2. 
Character. by deviation from the ordinary 
as if determined by mere caprice; fantastic, 
fanciful; fr h 1075. tb. Subject to 
uncertainty —1748. 

1. One Sir Roger de Coverley, a w. Country 
Knight ADDISON. 2. The Germans are w. animals 
in their appearance 1826. b. Must the bread of 
Life be ground only by the winde of every 
Doctrine? and whimsicall Wind-Mills? 1654. 

B. sb. (in pl.) A cant name for a section of 
the Tories in the reign of Queen Anne 1714. 
Hence Whimsica'lity, the quality or state 
of being w.; oddity, fantasticalness. Whim- 
Sical-ly adv., -ness. 

Whimsy, whimsey (hwi-mzi), sb. 1605. 
[Related to next as flimsy to flim-ftam.] Y. 
11. Dizziness, vertigo 1056. 2. = WHIM sb. I. 
2. 1005. b. = WHM sb. I. 2 b. arch. 1680. 3. 
= WHIM sb, I. 1. 1712. 

2. Those vain Attempts of Flying, and Whimsies 
of passing to the Moon 1713. 


IL = Wum sb. II. local. 1789. Hence 
Whimsy-whamsy = next 2. 
Whim-wham (hwism,hw:em). 1529. [Re- 


duplicating formation with vowel-variation 
resembling that in flim-flam, jim-jam; the 
origin is unknown.] 1. A fanciful or fantastic 
Object; fig. a trifle; in early use chiefly, a 
trifling ornament of dress, a trinket. 2. A 
fantastic notion, odd fancy 1580. 

1. I have spent 700 pounds. for her to learn 
music and whim-whams 1808. 2. Such blind 
Vnreasonable whimwhams 1588. 

Whin' (hwin). late ME. [prob. of Scand. 
origin; cf. Sw. Aven, ODa. vine, hvinegres, 
zg, Norw. bine, applied to certain grasses.] 
I. The common furze or gorse, Ulex europeus. 
(Often collect. pl. and sing.) 2. Applied to 
other prickly or thorny shrubs, as rest- 
harrow and buckthorn; also to heather 1530. 
3. With distinctive additions, in local names 
E: various prickly shrubs. late ME. 

E ummoci Lady-, Land-w. — petty w. (a). 

H 155 er-, Moor-, Moss-, Needle-w. = petty 

UM etty w., (a) the rest-harrow, Ononis 

pasen (b) the needle-furze, Genista anglica. 
lence Whi-n-bush, a furze-bush. 

in' (hwin). Sc. and n. dial. ME. [Of 
Unkn. origin.] = WHINSTONE. 

y Comb.: w.-rock, whinstone; w.-sill, a sill or 
layer of whinstone; also, whinstone. 
o hinchat (hwi-nfwet) 1078. lf. WHIN' + 

HAT sb. 2 A small European bird, Pratincola 
ee closely allied to the stonechat. 

K hine (hwəin), sb. 1633. [f. next.] An act 
of whining; a low somewhat shrill protracted 
ery, usu. expressive of pain or distress; a sup- 
Ried: nasal tone, as of feeble, mean, or un- 

ignified complaint; a complaint uttered in 
this tone. 


A peevish w, i; i 
HAZ. w. in his voice like a beaten schoolboy 
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Whine (hwoin), v. [OE. hwinan (once of the 
droning flight of an arrow); ME. hwyne, 
whyne of persons; cogn. with ON. vin 
whizz, whistle in the air; a wk. grade of the 
imit. baseis repr. by ON. hvinr whizzing and 
late OE. hwinsian (see WHINGE v.).] 1. intr. 
Of persons, also of animals, esp. dogs: To 
utter a low somewhat shrill protracted sound. 
or cry, usu. expressive of pain or distress; to 
cry in a subdued plaintive tone ME. 2. To 
utter complaints in a low querulous tone; to 
complain in a feeble, mean, or undignified 
way 1530. 3. trans. a. To cause to pass away 
by whining; to waste in whining 1607. b. To 
utterin a whining tone 1698, 

1. Yet canne thys peuyshe gyrl neuer ceace 
whining and pulyng for fear SIR T. MORE. Thrice 
the brinded Cat hath mew’d..Thrice, and once 
the Hedge-Pigge whin'd SHAKS. The bullets. . 
whined through the air 1901. 3. a. Cor. V. vi. 98. 
Hence Whi-ner, a person or animal that whines. 
Whi-ning ppl. d., -ly adv. 

Whing (hwin), inf. and sb. 1912. [imit.] A 
word expressing a high-pitched ringing sound. 

Whing (hwin), v. 1882. [imit.] frans. and 
intr. To move with great force or impetus. 

Whinge (hwinds), v. Sc. and n. dial. 1513. 
[north. form of late OE. hwinsian = OHG. 
win(i)ón (whence G. winseln) Gmc. 
*ywinisdjan; see WHINE v.] intr. To whine. 
Hence Whinge sb. a whine 1500. 

Whinger (hwi-ņ*ə1, hwi-nd3ea). Chiefly Se. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 1540. Sc, form of WHINYARD. 

Whinner (hwi-nor), v. local. 1700. [Fre- 
quentative of WHINE v.; see -ER*.] inir. To 
whine (feebly). Also as sb. 

Whinny (hwi-ni), sb. 1823. [f. WHINNY v.] 
An act of whinnying; the sound of this. 

Whinny (hwi-ni) a. 1482. [f. WHIN sb.' + 
-Y'.] Covered or abounding with whins or 
furze-bushes. 

Whinny (hwi-ni) v. 1530. [Imitative; cf. 
earlier whine, whrinny, and L. hinnire.] 1. 
intr. Of a horse: To neigh, esp. in a low or 
gentle way; also occas. of other animals or of 
inanimate objects. 2. trans. To utter with a 
whinnying sound; to express by whinnying 
1815. 

Whinstone (hwi-nsto"n), 1518. [f. WHIN* + 
STONE sb.] A name for various very hard 
dark-coloured rocks or stones, as greenstone, 
basalt, chert, or quartzose sandstone. b. A 
boulder or slab of this rock 1586. 

b. Despair..such as would have melted the 
heart of a whinstane SCOTT. 

Whiny (hwoi-ni),a. 1854. L. WHINE sb. or 
v. + ..] Characterized by whining; dis- 
posed to whine; fretful. 

Whinyard (hwi-nyiad). Now Hist. 1478. 
[Earlier forms are whyneherd, whyn(e)ard, of 
obscure formation; for the ending cf. daggard 
(DAGGER), PONIARD. The Sc. form is WHIN- 
GER.] A short-sword, a hanger. 

Whip (hwip) sb. ME. [Partly f. next, 
partly - (M)LG. wippe, wip quick movement, 
leap, etc.] I. 1. An instrument for flogging or 
beating, consisting either of a rigid rod or 
stick with a lash of cord, leather, etc. 
attached, or of a flexible switch with or with- 
out a lash, used for driving horses, chastising 
human beings, spinning a top, and other 
purposes. b. transf. The occupation or art of 
driving horses; coachmanship 1792. 2. An 
object resembling a whip; a slender flexible 
branch of a plant, a switch; a collection or 
growth of such branches 1585. 3. A blow or 
stroke with or as with a whip; a lash, stripe. 
Now only Se. late ME. 4. One who wields a. 
driving-whip; a driver of horses. (Usu. with 
descriptive adj. or phr. expressing skill or 
style.) 1775. 5. Hunting. = WHIPPER-IN 1. 
1848. 6. (orig. whipper-in. A member ofa 
particular party in Parliament whose duty it 
is to secure the attendance of members of that 
party on the occasion of an important 
division 1853. 7. a. The action of *whipping 
up' the members of a party for a Parlia- 
mentary division, or any body of persons for 
some united action 1828. b. À call or appeal 
to a number of persons for contributions to a 
sum or fund; now esp. w.-round (for some 
object of charity) 1861. C. The written appeal 
issued by a Parliament ‘whip’ to summon 
the members of his party 1879. 8. A prepara- 
tion of whipped cream, eggs, or the like 1756. 
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9. A movement as of a whip or switch; spec. a 
slight bending movement produced by 
sudden strain, as in a piece of mechanism 
1889. 

1. fig. And I forsooth in loue, I that haue beene 
loues whip! SHAKS. Phr, W. and spur (advb. usu, 
with ride), at one's utmost speed, ata furious pace. 
W. behind!, a cry to the driver of a horse vehicle 
calling his attention to the presence of some one 
riding on the back of the vehicle without his 
knowledge. 3. Ham. III. i. 70. 4. You're a wery 
good w., and can do what you like with your 
horses DICKENS. 

II. ta. A sudden, brisk, or hasty movement; 
a start—1031. b. Fencing. A thrust in which 
the blade slides along the adversary's blade 
1771. III. Something moved briskly. fl. 
Naut. = WHIPSTAFF 2. 1625. 2. Each of the 
arms carrying the sails in a windmill 1759. 3. 
A simple kind of tackle or pulley, consisting 
of a single block with a rope rove through it 
(single w.); used on board ship, etc., for 
hoisting, esp. light objects 1769. 

2. Double w., w. on w., w. and runner, a standing 
block and running block, the ‘fall’ of the former 
being attached to the latter. W. and derry = 
WHIPSY-DERRY. 

IV. 1. Needlework. An overcast stitch (see 
Wurm v. III. 2); the portion of the stuff be- 
tween such stitches 1592. 2. Weaving. (See 
quot.) 1825. 

2. In the weaving of ribands and other orna- 
mental works, many extraneous substances, 
totally unconnected with the warp or weft, are 
brown In... These. are. „denominated whips. 
1825. 

Whip, v. IME. (Heben, prob. — (M)LG., 
(M)Du. wippen swing, vacillate, leap, f. 
Gme. *wip- move quickly, repr. also in Du. 
wipplank see-saw, wipstaart wagtail. Chrono- 
logical relations and sense-developments are 
obscure.] I. To move briskly. 1, intr. fa. To 
flap violently with the wings. ME. only. b. 
gen. To make a sudden brisk movement; to 
move hastily or nimbly (almost always with 
advb. extension) 1440. 2. trans. To move 
(something) suddenly or briskly; to take, 
pull, strike, etc. with a sudden vigorous 
movement or action; fig. to ‘come out with’, 
‘utter suddenly. Almost always with advb. 
extension. late ME. b. slang. To drink 
quickly, ‘toss off’ (usu. with off or up) 1600. 
c. To make up quickly or hastily 1611. 13. 
slang. To run through with a sword thrust 
—1842. 4. Fencing. intr. To make a thrust in 
which the blade slides along the opponents 
blade. Also trans. with the blade as obj. 1771. 
5. Naut., etc. trans. To hoist or lower with a 
whip 1769. 

1. b. I whipt behind the Arras SHAKS. 2. He.. 
leapes behind me, whippes my purse away 1600. 

II. To use a whip, strike with a whip. 1. To 
strike or beat with or as with a whip. a. To 
punish or chastise with a whip or rod; to 
scourge. Also loosely, to beat (esp. a child) 
with the hand or otherwise; to spank. late 
ME. b. To drive away, out, ete. with a whip 
1567. c. To drive or urge on (a horse, etc.) 
with strokes of a whip. Also (occas.) absol. 
1587. d. Hunting. W. in: to drive (hounds) 
with the whip baek into the pack so as to 
prevent them from. straying; absol. to act as 
whipper-in. W. off: to drive (the hounds) 
with the whip away from the chase; absol. to 
give over the chase. 1739. e. To spin (a top) 
by striking it with a whip 1588. 2. To beat up 
into a froth (eggs, cream, etc.) with a fork, 
spoon, or other instrument; to prepare (a 
fancy dish) in this way 1673. 3. Angling. To 
cast the line upon the water with a movement 
like the stroke of a whip; to draw a fly or 
other bait along the surface by such a move- 
ment; intr., or trans. with the bait or (usu.) 
the water as obj. 1653. 4. trans. To strike like 
a whip, lash; to move or drive in this way 
1699. b. infr. To lash; also, to bend or spring 
like a whip or switch 1872. 5. trans. To bring, 
get, render, make or produce by whipping 
1635. 6. fig. To vex, afflict, torment; to 
punish, chastise; to administer severe re- 
proof or satire to 1530. tb. esp. imper. as a 
mild execration: = ‘confound’, ‘hang’ —1872. 
7. To overcome, vanquish; to surpass, outdo. 
Now U.S. collog. 1571. 8. To urge, incite, 
rouse; to revive 1573. 9. (orig. fig. from II. 
1 d.) To summon to attend, as the members 
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of a party for a division in Parliament. 
Const. in, up; also simply or absol. 1769. 110. 
pa. pple. Streaked, striped. (After Fr. fouetté.) 
1721. 

1. She deserves to be whipped, and sent to bed 
THACKERAY, b. For whipping dogges from y* 
churche 1567. e. Thou disputes like an Infant: 
goe w. thy Gigge SHAKS. 6. b. W. me such honest 
knaues SHAKS. 7. The British can w. the whole 
airth, and we can w. the British 1836. 

Phrases. T'o w. the cat (chiefly dial. or techn. 
collog.), t(a) to get drunk; (b) to work as an 
itinerant tailor, carpenter, etc. at private houses by 
the day; (c) to play a practical joke; (d) to practise 
extreme parsimony; (e) to shirk work on Monday; 
(f) to win all the tricks at whist. To w, the devil 
(or the old gentleman) round the post (U.S. around 


the stump): to accomplish by underhand or 
roundabout means what cannot be done openly or 
directly. 


III. To bind round or over. 1. trans. To 
overlay (a rope, string, or other object) with 
cord, thread, or the like wound closely and 
regularly round and round. Also, to bind 
(cord, etc.) in this way round something. 
1440. b. To fasten or ‘seize’ by binding in 
this way 1760. 2. Needlework. a. To sew over 
and over; to overcast. b. To draw into 
gathers, as a frill, by a combination of over- 
cast and running stitch. 1592. 

Whip, int. and adv. 1460. [The vb.-stem 
used as int. and adv.] Suddenly, forthwith, 
in a trice; quick! presto! —1806. 

Whip- in combination. 

1, Combs. of the sb.: as w,-leather, -maker, 
-mark, -smacking; w.-shaped, -wielding adj 
w.-beam, the white-beam; -bird, an Australian 
bird (Psodophes crepitans) with a note resembling 
the crack of a whip; -crane, a crane with a ‘whip’ 
for hoisting; -crop, local name for several trees 
whose stems are used for w.-stocks, as the white- 
beam (Pyrus aria); -fish, a chetodont fish, 
Heniochus macrolepidotus, haying a dorsal spine 
elongated into a filament like a w.-lash; -handle 
= w.-stock; -line (a) = WHIPCORD 1; (b) the rope 
of a ‘whip’ (WHIP sb. III. 3); -man, a driver of 
horses; dial, a carter; -master, a master who uses 
the whip; a flogger; -net, techn. name of a simple 
kind of network; -ray, a fish of the family 
Trygonidz, having a long slender flexible tail 
resembling the lash of a whip; a sting-ray; 
scorpion, an arachnid of the genus TAelyphonus 
or some allied genus having a long slender 
abdomen like a w.-lash; -snake, name for various 
serpents of long slender form like a w.-lash, as 
Masticophis flagelliformis of N. America, Hoploce- 
1 flagellum of Australia; -socket, a socket 

xed to the dash-board of a vehicle to hold the 
butt-end ofa p: ~stalk (dial.), -stick, -stock, 
the stick or staff to which the lash of a whip is 
attached; the handle of a whip; -tail, name used 
(simply or attrib.) for zat one of various animals 
having a long slender tail like a w.-lash; -worm, 
a parasitic nematoid worm of the genus Trichoce- 
phalus, consisting of a stout posterior and slender 
anterior part, like a w.-stock with a lash. 

2. The vb.-stem in comb. a. with second element 
in objective relation: w.-belly (-vengeance), 
slang, weak thin beer or other liquor; -cat, a 
workman who ‘whips the cat’ (see WHIP v. 1I). 
b. in attrib. relation to second element: tw.-gi; 
= w.-lop; -rod, a fishing-rod NET or woun 
round with twine; -sillabub, whipped sillabub; 
-top = WHIPPING-lop. 

ipcord (hwi-pkgad). ME. [prob. f. 
Wair v. IIT, with later association of WHIP sb. 
I.] 1. A thin tough kind of hempen cord, of 
which whip-lashes or the ends of them are 
made. b. A piece of this material, as a whip- 
lash or its extremity 1500, c. attrib. Tough as 
Ww. 1879. 2. transf. a. A kind of catgut 1880. 
b. A close-woven ribbed worsted material 
used for dresses, riding-breeches, etc. 1897. 
3. Applied (simply or attrib.) to a. species of 
willow with very flexible shoots, as Salix 
purpurea or S. vitellina; b. species of seaweed 
with long slender fronds, as Chorda filum or 
Chordaria flagelliformis 1812. 

15 15 looks as hard as iron, and tough as w. 

Whi-p-gra:fting. 1657. lt. Wm v. I. 2. 
Hort. (See quot.) 

The old-fashioned system of 'w.'. The stock is 
headed down and cut on one side only to receive 
the scion, which is cut with a long splice-cut and 
partially cleft or notched 1878. 

Whip-hand (hwi-phe-nd). 1680. [f. War 
ab. I. 1.] 1. The hand in which the whip is 
held in driving or riding; the driver’s or 
rider’s right hand 1809. 2. fig. phr. To have 
the w. of: to have the advantage or upper 
hand of, control. Hence in similar phr. 1680. 
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tWhi'p-jack. 1556. [app. f. Wm v. II. + 
JACK sb. ] A vagabond or beggar who pre- 
tends to be a distressed sailor 1753. 

Whi:p-lash. 1573. f. WIT sb. I. 1 + 
LASH sb.' 2.] 1. The lash of a whip. 2. transf. 
An object resembling the lash of a whip, as 
the vibraculum of certain polyzoans; spec. a 
species of seaweed with long narrow fronds 
1850. 

1. fig. The sharp w. of furious voices in the room 
below 1915. 

Whippable (hwi-pab’l), a. 1853. If. WHIP v. 
II. 1 + -ABLE.] Liable to be whipped. 

Whipper (hwi-poi. 1552. [f. WHIP v. + 
RI. One who or that which whips. 1. One 
who beats or chastises with (or as with) a 
whip; spec. an official who inflicts whipping 
as a legal punishment. tb. = FLAGELLANT A. 
1.—1782. 2. A workman who hoists coal with 
a ‘whip’ 1835. 3. One who runs the coloured 
thread along the edge of a blanket 1881. 

Whipper-i-n. 1739. [f. phr. o whip in; 
see WHIP v. II. 1 d.] 1. A huntsman's assis- 
tant who keeps the hounds from straying by 
driving them back into the pack with a whip. 
b. In the game of hare and hounds, a runner 
whose business it is to keep the hounds in 
order 1855. c. Racing slang. The horse last in 
a race or at any given moment of a race 1892. 
2. = WHP sb. I. 6. Obs. exc. Hist. 1771. 

Whi-pper-sna:pper. 1674. [app. jingling 
extension of *whip-snapper a cracker of 
whips, on the model of the earlier snipper- 
snapper.) A diminutive or insignificant 
person, esp. a sprightly or impertinent young 
fellow. 

Whippet (hwi-pét). 1550. [prob. f. twhippet 
vb. move briskly, i.e. whip it, intr. use with it 
of Wair v.) 1. A lively young woman; alight 
wench; now dial. a nimble, diminutive, or 
puny person. 2. A small breed of dog; now 
spec. a cross between a greyhound and a 
terrier or spaniel, used for coursing and 
racing, esp. in the north of England 1610. b. 
transf. Mil. A light kind of ‘tank’ used in the 
last year of the war of 1914-18, 

Whipping (hwi-pin), vbl. sb. 1540, [f. WHIP 
v. + Ndl.] The action of Wurm v. in various 


attrib, and Comb.: tw.-cheer (joc.), flogging, 
flagellation; -post, a post set up, usu. in a public 
place, to which offenders are or were tied to be 
whipped; so -cart, -house; -top, a top spun by 
MS 
i'pping, ppl. a. 1530. [f. WHIP v. + 
-ING*.] "That whips. 1. Moving briskly or 
nimbly; acting vigorously or violently; 
characterized by such movement or action. 
2. Beating with or as with a whip; flogging; 
lashing 1598. 
2. M RON. a man who whips others or flagellates 


himself. 

Whi-pping-boy. 1647. A boy educated 
together with a young prince or royal 
personage, and flogged in his stead when he 
committed a fault that was considered to 
deserve flogging; hence allus. 

Whippletree (hwi-p'ltri) 1733. [The first 
element is app. f. WHIP.] — SWINGLETREE 2. 

"p-poor-wi-l. 1747. [imit., from 
the bird's note.] Popular name in U.S. and 
Canada for a species of Goatsucker, Antro- 
stomus (Caprimulgus) vociferus. 

Whippy (hwi-pi) a. 1867. [f. WHIP sb. + 
i.] Resembling a whip; esp. bending like a 
whip, flexible, springy. 

Whip-saw (hwi-p,sQ), sb. 1538. [f. WHIP 
sb. or v. + SAW sb.'] a. A long narrow two- 
handed saw. b. A frame-saw with a narrow 
blade, used esp. for curved work 1875. c. fig. 
(cf. the verb). Hence Whi-p-saw v. intr. to 
work a w.; trans. to cut with a w.; fig. (U.S. 
slang) to have or get the advantage of in two 
ways; spec. at cards. Whi-p-saw:yer, 
-saw:ing vbl. sb. 

Whipstaff (hwi-p,staf). 1599. [STAFF sb.!] 
1. The handle of a whip. 12. A handle 
attached to the tiller, formerly used in small 
ships —1769. 

Whipster (hwi-pstoi) 1589. [app. f. WHIP 
v. + -STER.] 1. A vague term of reproach, 
contempt, or the like. a. A lively, smart, 
reckless, violent, or mischievous person. Obs. 
or dial, b. A wanton or licentious person, a 
debauchee. Obs. or dial. 1593. c. A slight, 


WHIRL-BLAST 


insignificant, or contemptible person. (Often 
with the epithet puny, after Shaks.) 1604, 2, 
One who wields a whip: a. a driver of horses; 
b. one addicted to whipping or flogging —1825, 

1. c. Lam not valiant neither: But euery Punie 
w. gets my Sword SHAKS. 

Whip-stitch (hwi-p,stits), sb. (adv.) 1040, 
(ft, Warp sb. + STITCH sb.] 1. = War sb. IV. 
1. 12. As adv. or int. expressing sudden move- 
ment or action slang or collog. —1706. 

1. Phr. (At) every w., at short or frequent inter- 
vals (dial. and U.S.) Hence Whi-p-stitch v, 
trans. to sew with a W. 

Whi-psy-de:rry. 1865. [app. connected w. 
Wur sb, III. 2 and DERRICK sb.) A con- 
trivance for hoisting (esp. ore in shallow 
mines), consisting of a derrick with a ‘whip’ 
attached, and worked by a horse or horses, 

Whip-tom-kelly. 1756. [Imitative, from 
the bird's note.] Popular name for the Red- 
eyed Greenlet or ' Flycatcher’ (Vireo olivaceus 
or Vireosylvia olivacia) of eastern N. America, 
and the Black-whiskered Greenlet (Vireo 
barbatulus or Vireosylvia calidris) of the W. 
Indies. 

Whirl (hw), sb. late ME. [Partly = 
(M)LG., (M)Du. wervel tspindle, etc. (corresp. 
to OHG. wirbil, G. wirbel), or ON. hvirfill 
circle, etc. : Gmo. *xwerbilas, f. *xwerb- 
*xwarb- turn. Of. WHARVE.] I. 1. The fly- 
wheel or pulley of a spindle. b. Rope-making, 
A cylindrical piece of wood furnished with a 
hook on which the ends of the fibre are hung 
in spinning 1794. 2. Bot. and Zool. = WHORL 
2. 1713. 3. Conch. = WHORL 3. 1081. 4, = 
WHORL 4. 1862. 5. Angling. A spinning bait 
1888. 

II. 1. The action or an act of whirling; 
(swift) rotatory or circling movement; & 
(rapid) turn, as of a wheel, around an axis or 
centre 1480. 2. Something, as a body of 
water or air, in (rapid) circling motion, or the 
part at which this takes place; an eddy, a 
vortex 1547. 3. Swift or violent movement, a8 
of something hurled or flung, or of a wheeled 
vehicle, etc.; rapid course; rush; transf. and 
fig. Confused and hurried activity of any kind 
1552. b. A confused, distracted, or dizzy 
state of mind or feeling 1707. 

3. The w. of dissipation 1780. b. His head wasin 
a complete w. 1854. Hence Whi-rl-about, the 
action of whirling about; something that whirls 
about; attrib. characterized by whirling about. 
Whi-rly a. (rare) characterized by whirling or 
rotatory movement, 

Whirl (hwéal), v. ME. I- ON. hvirfla turn 
about, whirl, rel. to hvirfill (see Prec. ). J I. intr. 
To move in a circle or similar curve; to circle, 
circulate; more vaguely, to move about in 
various directions, esp. with rapidity or force; 
to bein commotion. 2. To turn, esp. swiftly, 
around an axis, like a wheel; to spin. late ME. 
b. To turn round or aside quickly 1861. 3. 
trans. To cause to rotate or revolve, esp. 
swiftly or forcibly; to move (something) 
around an axis, or in a circle or the like. late 
ME. 4. intr. To move along swiftly or asif on 
wheels; gen. to go swiftly or impetuously, 
rush or sweep along. late ME. 5. trans. To 
drive (a wheeled vehicle) or convey in & 
wheeled vehicle swiftly ; gen. to drive or Carry 
along impetuously, as a strong wind or 
stream (now only with implication of 
circular movement). late ME. 6. To throw or 
cast with violence, hurl (esp. with rotatory 
movement, as from a sling). Also absol. 1440. 
7. intr. To be affected with giddiness; to reel: 
usu. (now only) of the head or brain 1561. 
Tb. trans. To affect with giddiness, to put in 
a whirl or tumult —1829. 

1, This world is not certeine ne stable, But 
whirlyng a bowte and mutable 1475. 2. Foriuneg 
wheele, Howe constantly it whyrleth styll abou! 
1508. 4. Tit, A. v. ii. 49, 5. The winds begin to 
rise..; The last red leaf is whirl'd away TENNY- 
SON. 7. b. I am giddy: expectation whirles me 
round SHAKS. Hence Whi-rler, one who or 
which whirls; a revolving piece of mechanism, a8 
a potter's whirling-table, etc. 

irl-, the sb. or vb. stem in Comb. t 

TWhi-ibat, who-rlbat. 1505. [alt. 0! 
earlier HURLBAT; cf. HURTLEBERRY, WHORTLE- 
BERRY.] = CESTUS* —1700. d 

Whi-rl-blast. 1708. [app. a Cumberlan 
dial. wd., for which Wordsworth is the earliest 
literary authority.) A whirlwind, hurricane. 


WHIRLICOTE 


Whi-rlicote. Obs. exc. Hist. late ME. 
[Form doubtful; app. orig. whirlecole, f. 
‘WHIRL v.; recorded by Stow in the form 
whirlicote, whence its later use.] A coach, 
carriage. 

Whirligig (hwó-iligig), sb. 1440. [orig. two 
words, i. WHIRL- and WHIRLY- + GIG sb.'] 1. 
Name of various toys that are whirled, 
twirled, or spun round; spec. fla) a top or 
teetotum; (b) a small spindle turned by 
means of a string; (c) a toy with four arms 
like windmill-sails, which whirl round when 
it is moved through the air. 2. Applied to 
various mechanical contrivances having a 
whirling or rotatory movement; spec. à 
roundabout or merry-go-round 1477. 3. gen. 
and fig. in various applications: (a) Some- 
thing that is continually whirling, or in con- 
stant activity of any kind; (b) circling course, 
revolution (of time or events); (c) an antic; 

(a) a circling movement, a whirl 1589. b. A 
fickle, inconstant, giddy, or flighty person 
1602. 4. A water-beetle of the family 
Gyrinidz, esp. the common species Gyrinus 
natator, found in large numbers circling 
rapidly over the surface of the water in ponds 
and ditches 1713. 5. advb, Like a w.; with 
rapid circling movement 1598. 

3. And thus the whirlegigge of time brings in his 
reuenges SHAK: attrib, That intoxicating, 
inflammatory, and w. dance, the waltz 1807. 
Hence Whi-rligig v. intr. to turn like a w.; to 
whirl or spin round. 

Whirling (hwé-alin), ppl. a. late ME. II. 
WHIRL v. + -1NG*.] That whirls, in various 
senses of the verb. 
fig. These are but wild and wherling words, my 


Lord SHAKSe 

Collocation: blue, dun, artificial flies used in 
angling; w. plant, the ‘telegraph-plant’, Desmo- 
dium gyrans; -table, (a) a machine consisting 
essentially of a table contrived to revolve rapidly, 
used for experiments or demonstrations in 
dynamics, etc.; (b) a horizontally rotating disc 
in a potter’s lathe, carrying a mould which 
shapes the inside of a plate or other circular piece 
of ware. Hence Whi-rlingly adv. 

TWhi-rlpit. 1570. lt. WHIRL- + PIT sb.'] = 
next —1724. 

Whirlpool (hwó-ilpal). 1529. [f. WHIRL- + 
Poor sb.) A place in, or part of, a river, the 
sea, or any expanse of water where there is 
constant (and usu. rapid) circular movement; 
a (large and violent) eddy or vortex 1530. b. 
Jig. esp. a destructive or absorbing agency by 
which something is figured as engulfed or 
swallowed up; a scene of confused and 
turbulent activity 1529. 

b. In y* deepest whoorlpools of aduersities, faith 
may hold vs vp 1571. The Whirl-pool of Poetry 
suck’d me in, and I fell a Rhiming 1704. 
dWbiriwig (hwé-alwig). 1810. = WHIRLI- 

Whirlwind (hwé-alwind), ME. [- ON. 
hvirfilwindr; sce WII, WIND sb.) 1. A 
whirling or rotating wind; a body of air 
moving rapidly in a circular or upward spiral 
course around a vertical or slightly inclined 
axis which has also a progressive motion over 
the surface of land or water. 2. transf. and fig. 
Something rushing impetuously like a whirl- 
wind; a violent or destructive agency ; a con- 
fused and tumultuous process or condition. 
late ME. 

2. Mr. Pickwick concluded amidst a w. of 
Tpplsuse DICKENS. Phr. T'o sow the wind and reap 

Ww. (Hos, 8:7), to indulge in reckless wickedness 

or folly, and suffer the disastrous consequences. 
drly-, obs. or dial. var. of WHIRL-, as 
twhirly-pool, -wind = WHIRLPOOL, -WIND. 

Whirr, whir (hw5.), sb. late ME. [Goes 
With next.) +1. Violent or rapid movement, 
Tush, hurry; the force or impetus of such 
movement —1553. tb. fig. Commotion of 
mind or feeling; a mental or nervous shock 
-1728. 2. A continuous vibratory sound, 
Bee as that made by the rapid fluttering of a 

ird's or insect’s wings, by a wheel turning 
Try, or by a body rushing through the air 


2. A w. of unseen wings SOUTHEY. 

f hirr, whir, v. (adv., int.) late ME. 

1 first of Scand. origin (cf. Da. hvirre, 
Orw. kvirra, Sw. dial. hvirra, which are 

ns assim. forms of ON. *hvirfa, repr. the 

lus Of hvirfill, hvirfla WHIRL; reinforced 
later by echoism.] 1. frans. ta. To throw or 
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cast with violence and noise 1005. b. To 
carry or hurry along, to move or stir, with a. 
rushing or vibratory sound (now causal from 
2) 1608. 2. intr. To move swiftly in some way 
with a continuous vibratory sound, as 
various birds, rapidly revolving wheels, etc. 
late ME. 3. To make or emit a vibratory 
sound 1804. b. dial. To snarl or growl; to 
purr 1706. 4. The vb.-stem as int. or adv., 
expressing a sudden or rapid movement with 
vibratory sound 1600. 

1. b. Per. IV. i. 21. 3. Grasshoppers whirring in 


m STEVENSON, 
ish (hwif) sb., int." 1808. [f. next.] A 
soft sibilant sound, as of something moving 
rapidly through the air or over the surface of 
water. Also as int. 

Whish (hwif) v. 1518. [imit.] 1. intr. To 
utter the syllable ‘whish” or a sound re- 
sembling it; trans. to drive or chase by crying 
*whish!' 2. To make a soft sibilant sound of 
this kind; as a body rushing through air or 
water, the wind among the trees, ete. 1540. 

Whish, ini.) Now dial. 1635. [A natural 
utterance. Cf. WHIsT int.] = Hush! 

Whisht (hwift), sb. 1553. [f. WHISHT int.) 
1. An utterance of ‘whisht!’ to enjoin 
silence. 2, Silence; in phr. to hold one’s w., 
to keep silence. Sc. 1785. 

Whisht (hwift) a. Now dial. 1570. [Vari- 
ant of Wuist a.) Silent, still, hushed. Hence 
Whi'shtly adv. 1548. 

Whisht (hwift), int. Now dial. late ME. 
[A natural utterance. Cf. HUSHT int., WHIST 
int.] An exclamation enjoining silence: 
Hush! Hence Whisht v. (dial.) intr. to be 
silent; trans. to silence, hush. 

Whisk (hwisk), sb.' late ME. [orig. wisk, 
wysk; partly f. WHISK v., partly — ON. visk 
wisp.) I. A brief rapid sweeping movement; 
a light stroke of a brush or other sweeping 
implement. 
fig. The whiske of one of his Epigrams 1644. 
With a w., in a w., in an instant, in a flash. 

II. 1. A neckerchief worn by women in the 
latter half of the 17th c. Obs. exc. Hist. 1654. 
2. A small instrument, usu. made of wire, for 
beating up eggs, cream, or the like 1666. 3. A 
bundle or tuft of hairs, feathers, etc. fixed on 
a handle, used for brushing or dusting 1729. 
b. A slender hair-like or bristle-like part or 
appendage, as those on the tails of certain 
insects 1618. c. The panicle or other part of 
certain plants used for making into brushes 
or brooms; esp. the panicle of the common 
millet or 'broomcorn' (Sorghum vulgare); 
hence, the plant itself 1757. d. A small 
bunch or tuft 1845. 4. A mechanical appli- 
ance having a whisking movement: a. A kind 
of winnowing-machine. b. A machine for 
winding yarn. c. A cooper’s plane for levelling 
the chimes of casks. 1813. 

1. My wife. brought her a white w. and put it on 


PEPYS. 
attrib. and Comb.: w. broom = sense II. 3; W. 


seed, millet seed. 

Whisk, sb. Obs. or dial. 1621. [perh. f. 
next.] The earlier name of the card-game 
now called whist. 

Whisk, v. (adv., int.) 1480. [orig. Sc.; 
prob. of Scand. origin; cf. Sw. viska whisk 
(oft), Da. viske.] 1. intr. To move with alight 
rapid sweeping motion; to make a single 
sudden movement of this kind; to move 
about or travel swiftly or briskly. b. as adv. 
or int. With a whisk, or sudden light move- 
ment 1750. 2. trans. To move (something) 
about, away, etc. with a light sweeping 
motion 1513. b. in ref. to rapid travel 1694. 
3. To brush or sweep lightly and rapidly 
from a surface, esp. with a light instrument, 
as a feather or small brush 1621. 4. To beat 
or whip with a rod of twigs or the like. Obs. 
in gen. sense: now, to beat up (eggs, cream, or 
the like) with a light rapid movement by 
means of a whisk 1530. 

2. The squirrel. there whisks his brush, and 
perks his ears COWPER. 3. The beadle, . whisked 
the crumbs off his knees DICKENS. 4. Whites of 
Eggs beat up and whisk'd "till it stand all in froth 


1710. 

Whisker (hwi-sko1). late ME. IH. WHISK v. 
hl.] 1, Something that whisks or is used 
for whisking; applied to various objects, as a 
fan, a bunch of feathers used as a brush. 
Obs. or dial. 2. slang or collog. Something 


WHISPER 


great or excessive; esp. a great lie. Now rare 
or Obs. 1668, 3. The hair that grows on an 
adult man's face; formerly commonly applied 
to the moustache, and sometimes to (or in- 
cluding) the beard; now restricted to that on 
the cheeks or sides of the face. a. pl.: usu. 
collective 1600, b. sing.: formerly, a mous- 
tache; now, the hair on one side of the face; 
also collect. 1706, 4. Each of a set of project- 
ing hairs or bristles growing on the upper lip 
or about the mouth of certain animals; also 
applied to a similar set of feathers in certain 
birds 1678. 5. Naut. Each of two spars 
extending laterally on each side of the bow- 
sprit, for spreading the guys of the jib-boom 
1844, b. A lever for exploding a torpedo 1880. 

3. a. A tall fellow, with..very thick bushy 
whiskers meeting under his chin DICKENS. Hence 
Whi:skered d. having whiskers; spec. as à 
descriptive 1 of particular species of 
animals, as whiskered auk, tern, Whi'skerless d. 
Whis:kery a. having large whiskers. 

Whiskey: see WHISKY. 

Whiskied (hwi-skid), a. rare. 1850. lt. 
‘Wuisky sb.! + -ED*.] Saturated or tainted 
with whisky. 

Whiskified (hwiskifoid), «a. 1802. f. 
WHISKY sb.'; see -FY.] Affected by excessive 
drinking of whisky. 

Whisky, whiskey (hwiski) sb. 1715. 
[Short for twhiskybae, var. USQUEBAUGH, In 
mod. trade usage, Scotch whisky and Irish 
whiskey are thus distinguished in spelling.] 
A spirituous liquor distilled orig. in Ireland 
and Scotland, and in the British Islands still 
chiefly, from malted barley, in U.S. chiefly 
from maize or rye. With a and pl., a drink of 
whisky 

W.-and-milk, -soda, -water, mixed or diluted 
drinks. He. went home. for his whiskey-and- 
water DICKENS, 

attrib. and Comb., as w.-punch, -still, -toddy; W. 
insurrection, rebellion U.S. Hist., an outbreak 
in Pennsylvania in 1794 against an excise duty on 
spirits; w. ring U.S. Hisl, a combination of 
distillers and revenue officers formed in 1872 to 
defraud the government of part of the tax on 
spirits; -straight U.S. slang, whisky without 


water. 

Whisky, whiskey, sb.* 1709. [f. WHISK v. 
+ -Y!, from its swift movement.] A kind of 
light two-wheeled one-horse carriage, used in 
England and America in the late 18th and 
early 19th c. 

Whisky, a. rare. 1782. [f. WHISK v. + -Y'.] 
Light and lively, flighty. 

Whisky jack (hwi-skidgek). 1772. [Al. 
tered f. next by substitution of jack for john.] 
Popular name for the Common Grey Jay of 
Canada, Perisoreus canadensis. 

Whisky john (hwi-skiidgon). 1772. [alt., 
with assim. to Joux of N. Amer. Indian 
name (Cree wiskatjan, Montagnais wish- 
kutshan).] = prec. 

Whisper (hwi-spoa), sb. 1590. [f. next.] 
1. An act or the action of whispering; the 
low non-resonant quality of voice which 
characterizes this 1608. b. Phonetics. Speech 
or vocal sound without vibration of the vocal 
cords and with contraction of the glottis 
1856. c. A whispered word, phrase, or speech 
1599. 2. A secret or slight utterance, men- 
tion, or report; a suggestion, insinuation, 
hint; with negative, the slightest mention, 
the ‘least word’ 1596. 3. fig. A soft rustling 
sound resembling or suggesting that of a 
whispering voice 1637. 4, attrib, Uttered in a 
whisper 1626. 

1. Secrets which he always communicates in a w. 
JOHNSON. Stage w.: see STAGE sb, C. Hen. V, IV. 
Chor. 7. 2. At least the W. goes 40 SHAKS. No 
one raises even a w. of reproach against Peel 1827. 

Whisper (hwi-spoa), v. (OE. hwisprian = 
early Flem. wisperen, G. wispern (of LG, 
origin), f. Gme. imit. base *xwis-, whence 
also synon. MLG., MDu. wispelen, OHG. 
(hywispalón (G. wispeln), ON. hviskra, hvísla; 
cf. dial. whister (xiv), OE. hwéstrian.) 
1. intr. To speak softly ‘under one's breath’, 
i.e. without the resonant tone produced by 
vibration of the vocal cords; to talk or con- 
verse in this way, esp. in the ear of another, 
for the sake of secrecy. 2. trans. To say, tell, 
communicate, utter, or express by whispering 
1588. 3. To address in a whisper; to tell, in- 
form, bid, or ask in a-whisper 1540. 4. a. intr. 
To speak or converse quietly or secretly 


WHISPERER 


about something (usu. implying hostility, 
malice, etc.); also (with negative) to speak 
ever so slightly, to say 'the least thing" 
&bout something 1515. b. írans. To say, 
report, or utter quietly, secretly, or con- 
fidentially; also (with negative), to say the 
least word of 1562. c. with adv. or advb. phr. 
To bring into or out of something, or to take 
away by secret (esp. malicious or slanderous) 
speech 1631. 5. intr. fig. To make a soft 
rustling sound resembling or suggesting a 
whisper 1653. 6. trans. fig. To suggest secretly 
to the mind; also, to express or communicate 
by a soft rustling sound 1640. b. With the 
person, etc. as obj. 1605. 

2. What did you w. in your Ladies eare? SHAKS. 
3. Miss Jane. . whispered her sister to observe how 
jealous Mr. Cheggs was DICKENS. 4. a. All myne 
enemyes w. i pe agaynst me BIBLE (Great) 
Ps. 41:7. b. This newes was first wispered here 
the 19th November. 1628. Some vague rumour. . 
which had been whispered abroad DIOKENS, 5. 
No tree is heard to w., bird to sing GRAY. 6. b. 
What. devil ea thee to marry such a 
woman? 1761. ence Whispered ppl. a. 
Whi:spering ppl. a. that whispers; uttered in a 
whisper; reporting something secretly or con- 
fidentially; -ly adv. 

Whisperer (hwi-spo1o1) 1547. [f. prec. + 
-ER*.] One who whispers. 1. One who speaks 
in a whisper 1567. b. An appellation for cer- 
tain horse-breakers, said to have obtained 
obedience by whispering to the horses 1810. 
2. One who communicates something quietly 
or secretly; esp. a secret slanderer or tale- 
bearer 1547. 


Whispering (hwi-sporin), vbl. sb. OE. [f. 
as prec. + -ING'.] The action of WHISPER vb. 
in various senses. 

Foule whisp'ríi are abroad SHAKS. The 
Gazings and isperings of the Ladies and 
Gentlemen RICHARDSON. The w. of the leaves. 
and the plashing of the fountains SCOTT. ie 
whisperings of her womanly nature..caused her 
to shrink from any unmaidenly action Mrs. 
GASKELL. 

attrib.: w.-gallery, a gallery or dome, usu. of 
circular or elliptical plan, in which a whisper or 
other faint sound at one point can be heard by 
reflexion at a distant point where the direct 
sound is inaudible, 

Whist (hwist), 8b. Irish. 1897. [f. Waist 
v. or int.; cf. WHISHT sb.) Silence: in phr. fo 
hold one's w., to keep silence. 

Whist (hwist), sb.* 1603. [Altered f. WHISK 
ab. ] A game of cards played (ordinarily) by 
four persons each having a hand of 13 cards; 
one of the suits is trumps (see TRUMP sb.* 1); 
the players play in rotation, each four 
successive cards played constituting a trick, 
in which each player after the leader must 
follow suit if he holds a card of the suit led, 
otherwise may discard or trump; points are 
scored according to the number of tricks won 
and sometimes also by Aonours or highest 
trumps held by each pair of partners. 

Dummy w.: see DUMMY 8b, 2. Duplicate w., a 
form in which the hands played are preserved and 
paved again by the opposing partners. Long w., a 
form in which the score is ten points with honours 
counting. Short w., the form now usual in 
England, in which the score is five points with 
honours counting. 

attrib. and Comb., as w.-club, -party, -player; w.- 
drive, a party of progressive w. (see PROGRESSIVE 
a. 2 b) usu, played for prizes, 

Whist (hwist), a. arch. and dial. late ME. 
If. Waist int.] Silent, quiet, hushed; free 
from noise or disturbance, (Usu. predic.) b. 
Keeping silence in relation to something; 
saying nothing about the matter 1577. 

Curtsied when you haue, and kist the wilde 
waues w. SHAKS. b. The Heybrooks were w. folks 
about their concerns 1880. Hence Whi'stly adv. 

St, v. Pa. t. and pple. whi'sted, 
whist. 1541. [f. next.] 1, intr. To become or 
be silent, keep silence. arch. and dial. 1547, 
12. trans. To put to silence; to hush —1602. 

Whist (hwist) int. Now dial. late ME. 
[A natural utterance; cf. WHISHT int.] An 
exclam. to command silence: Hush! 

Whistle (hwi-s'l), sb. [OE. hwistle, wistle, 
Tel. to hwistlian (see next)] 1. A tubular 
wind instrument of wood, metal, or other 
hard substance, having a more or less shrill 
tone; a shrill pipe. 2. collog. A joc. name for 
the mouth or throat as used in speaking or 
singing. late ME. 3. An act of whistling; the 
sound of this, esp. as a call or signal to a 
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person or animal, or as an expression of 
surprise or astonishment. Also, the act of 
sounding or the sound made by a whistle or 
pipe. 1447. b. fig. or in fig. phrases: Call, 
summons 1529. c. The clear shrill voice or 
note of a bird or of certain other animals 1784. 
d. Any similar sound, as of wind blowing 
through trees, etc. 1648. 

1. Boatswain with your w. command the Saylors 
to the upper deck 1610. The w. sounded, and the 
train began..to glide out of the station 1898. 
Penny w., tín w., a musical toy, usu. of tín and 
pierced with six holes. As clean, clear, dry as a w.; 
A first rate shot;. hend taken off as clean as a w. 
1849. f Bor or (Sc.) kist of whistles: a con- 
temptuous phr. for a church organ. To pay (too 
dear) for one's w., to pay more for something than 
itis worth. 2. To wet (erron. whet) one's w., to take 
& drink (esp. of alcoholic liquor). 3. b. Ready to 
run at every mans w. 1639. Phr. (Not) worth a w.; 
I haue beene worth the w. SHAKS. 

Whistle (hwi-s' ), v. IO E. hwistlian, wist- 
lian, corresp. to ON. hvisla whisper, MSw. 
hvisla, Sw. vissla whistle, Da. hvistle hiss, f. 
Gmc, imit. base *xwis- (see WHISPER v.).] I. 1. 
inir. To utter a clear, more or less shrill 
sound or note by forcing the breath through 
the narrow opening formed by contracting 
the lips; esp. as a call or signal, also as an 
expression of derision, etc., later more usu. of 
surprise or astonishment; also, to utter a 
melody or tune consisting of a succession of 
such notes, esp. by way of idle diversion. 2. 
To utter a clear shrill sound, note, or song, as 
various birds and certain other animals; to 
pipe OE. 3. To produce a shrill sound of this 
kind in any way, esp. by rapid movement, as 
the wind, a missile, etc. 1480. b. To rustle 
shrilly, as silk or other stiff fabric. Obs. or 
dial. 1633. 4. To blow or sound a whistle; to 
sound as a whistle 1530. 5. trans. To produce 
or utter by whistling, as a tune or melody ; to 
express by whistling 1530. 6. To shoot or 
drive with a whistling sound 1697. b. To 
make (one's way) with whistling 1853. 

1. He whistled thrice for his little foot-page 
Scorr. Richard, whistling to the dog, led the way 
1905. To w. for a wind, in ref. to the common 
superstitious practice among sailors; The more we 
whistled for the wind The more it did not blow 
Hoop. 3. The wind whistled through the cracked 
walls DICKENS. b. Brave Glorie puffing by In 
silks that whistled G. HERBERT. 5. Those tunes. . 
that he heard the Car-men w. SHAKS. 

II. 1. a. To call, summon, bring, or get by 
oras by whistling 1486. b. (With away, off, 
etc.) To send or dismiss by whistling (esp. as a 
term of falconry); also fig. to cast off or 
abandon lightly: so to w. down the wind (the 
hawk being usu. cast off against the wind in 
pursuit of prey, but with the wind when 
turned loose) 1555. 2. To go w.: to go and do 
what one will, to occupy oneself idly or to no 
purpose (esp. in phrases expressing con- 
temptuous dismissal, or the like). 7'o w. for: 
to seek, await, or expect in vain, to go with- 
out. collog. 1513. 13. intr. and trans. To 
speak, tell, or utter secretly; to give secret 
information, turn informer —1815. 

1. b. Oth, III. iii. 262. Having accepted my love 
you cannot w, me down the wind as though Iwere 
of no account TROLLOPE. 2. This being done, let 
the Law goe w. SHAKS. She. .rode off, telling him 
he might w. for his money 1882. 3. Wint. T. 
IV. iv. 248. 

Whistler (hwi-s’lor). [OE. hwistlere, f. 
hwistlian WHISTLE v.; see -ER..] A person, 
animal, or thing that whistles. 1. a. One who 
sounds or plays upon a whistle or pipe. Now 
rare. b. One who whistles with the lips 1440. 
C. A keeper of a ‘whistling-shop’ 1821, 2. a. 
A bird that whistles: applied locally to 
various species; also spec. used of some 
nocturnal bird having a whistling note be- 
lieved to be of ill omen 1590. b. (tr. Canadian 
Fr. sifleur.) A large species of marmot, 
Arctomys pruinosus, found in mountainous 
parts of N. America 1890. c. A broken- 
winded horse that breathes hard with a shrill 
sound 1824. 3. Something that makes a 
whistling sound 1812. 

2. a. The W. shrill, that who so heares, doth dy 
SPENSER. 

Whistling (hwi-s'lin), vbl. sb. [OE. hwist- 
lung, f. hwistlian WHISTLE v.; see -ING}.] The 
action of the vb. WHISTLE, in various senses. 

attrib.: post a post beside a railway-line, on 
passing which the engine-whistle is sounded; 
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-shop slang, a room in a prison in which spirits 
were secretly sold without a licence (a signal 
being given by whistling to escape detection), 

Whi'stling, ppl. a. late ME. If. WHISTLE v, 
+ -ING*.] That whistles, in various senses, 

To dance our ringlets to the w. Winde SHAKS, 
Prov. A w. woman and a crowing hen Is neither fit 
for God nor men. 

W. buoy, a buoy fitted with a whistle which is 
automatically sounded by the movement of the 
waves; w. dick, any of various species of thrush, 
esp. of the Australian genus Colluricincla; w. 
duck, various species of duck, as the golden-eye 
and the widgeon; w. marmot — WHISTLER 2 b; 
w. thrush, local name for the song-thrush, 

Whit (hwit), sb. Now arch. or literary. 
1480. [Early mod.E. wyt, app. an 
alteration of wightin no wight, little wight (see 
Wicur sb.); the sp. wh- is unexpl.] A very 
small or the least portion or amount; a 
particle, jot; freq. in phrases used advb., esp. 
with negative expressed or implied. 

Every w., the whole. Never a w., not a w., none 
at all. A w., to a very small extent, very little; 
any w., one w., to the least amount, in the least 
degree; every w., completely, thoroughly, quite (in 
late use almost always with as in comparisons of 
equality); I have written..a whole cartload of 
things, every w. as good as this 1672. Never, not 
(ete,) a w., no w., not in the least, not at all; You 
don't seem one w, the happier at this SHERIDAN, 

Whit, int. (adv.), sb.*, v. 1833, |Imitative.] 
A word expressing a shrill abrupt sound, as of 
a bird's chirp, etc. 

White (hwoit), sb. OE. [absol uses of 
Wuirs a.) 1. The translucent viscous fluid 
surrounding the yolk of an egg, which be- 
comes white when coagulated (usu. in full, 
the w. of an egg, pl. whites of eggs, or, as a 
substance, w. or the w. of egg). 2. The white 
part (sclerotic coat) of the eyeball, surround- 
ing the coloured iris (usu. in full, the w. of the 
eye). late ME. 3. The white or light-coloured 
part of some substance or structure, as flesh, 
wood, ete. late ME. 4. Archery. a. The white 
target usu. placed on the butt. arch. or Hist. 
1456. b. In modern practice, a circular band 
of white on the target, or each of two such 
bands (inner and outer w.); hence, a shot that 
hits this 1687. 5. a. Printing. The blank 
space in certain letters or types; a space left 
blank between words or lines 1594. b. 
Drawing, etc. pl. White or blank parts 1892. 
6. White cloth or textile fabric: applied spec. 
to various particular kinds; often in pl. ME. 
7. White clothing or array; usu. in phr. in w. 
ME. b. pl. White garments or vestments; 
Spec. (a) surplices worn by clergymen, 
choristers, etc. (now chiefly IL ist.); (b) white 
trousers or breeches 1622. 8. = BLANK sb. l. 
Hist. 1716. 9. White wine. late ME. 10. An 
animal of a species, breed, or variety dis- 
tinguished by a white colour (chiefly as à 
fancier's abbrev.) 1530. 11. A white man; a 
person of a race distinguished by light com- 
plexion 1671. 12. Either of the white balls in 
billiards 1856. 13. a. Applied variously to any 
white body or substance 1540. b. Asa specific 
name (chiefly in pl.) for various manufactured 
articles and products of a white colour; as 
pins, sugar, flour, etc. 1690. 14. pl. Pop. name 
for leucorrheea 1572. 15. White colour or hue; 
white coloration or appearance. Sometimes 
semi-concr. OE. b. Whiteness or fairness 0) 
complexion ME. 16. A white pigment; often 
with defining word denoting a particular kind, 
as Chinese, flake, Spanish w., etc, 1546. 17. A 
member of any one of certain political 
parties (from the colour of the badge worn) 
1680, 18. Short for white squadron 1704. 19. 
The player who holds the white pieces at 
chess or any similar game 1750. 

2. Phr. To turn up the whites of one’s eyes (usu, In 
affected devotion, but also in death, in astonish- 
ment, horror, etc.). 4. a. fig. "Twas I wonne the 
wager, though you hit the w. SHAKS. 5. b. If à 
plate is over-exposed. . the whites will be muddy, 
and the blacks lacking in richness 1892. 11. Poor 
whites = r white folks’ (see next 4). 13. 8« 
155 spit w., to eject frothy-white sputum from à 

mouth. 15. Provb. phr. To call w. black, to 
turn w. into black. b. Varying her Cheeks by 
Turns, with w. and red DRYDEN. 

Phrases. In black and w.: see BLACK a. In the W., 
said of cloth in an undyed state; hence of manu- 
factured articles generally in an unfinished state. 

White (hwoit), a. [OE. Awit = OFris., OS: 
hwit, OHG. (h)wiz (G. weiss), ON. hvitr, Goth. 
hweits i= Gme. *ywilas ;- IE. *iwilnos, 
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*iwidnos.] 1. Of the colour of snow or milk; 
having that colour produced by reflection, 
transmission, or emission of all kinds of light 
in the proportion in which they exist in the 
complete visible spectrum, without sensible 
absorption, being thus fully luminous and 
devoid of any distinctive hue. b. Of the 
colour of the hair or beard in old age; also 
transf. white-haired, hoary ME. 2. a. Of a 
light or pale colour: applied to things of 
various indefinite hues approaching white, 
esp. dull or pale shades of yellow OE. b. Of 
metal, or objects made of metal, of a light 
grey colour and lustrous appearance OE. c. 
Colourless, uncoloured, as glass or other 
transparent substance OE. d. Blank, not 
written or printed upon 1460. 3. Of or in ref. 
to the skin or complexion: Light in colour, 
fair. Now rare. or Obs. OE. 4. Applied to 
those races of men (chiefly European or of 
European extraction) characterized by light 
complexion 1604. b. slang or colloq. (orig. 
U.S.) Honourable; square-dealing 1877. 5. 
Pale, pallid, esp. from fear or other emotion. 
Also in allusive phrases expressing cowardice, 
and transf. (as in w. rage). 1508. 6. a. Clothed 
or arrayed in white; spec. belonging to an 
eccl. order distinguished by wearing a white 
habit ME. b. Regarded as specially associ- 
ated with royalist and legitimist causes (as in 
the white flag of the Bourbons); hence 
applied in recent times to certain constitu- 
tional or anti-revolutionary parties and the 
policy for which they stand (cf. RED a. I. 9 b) 
1749. 7. fig. Morally or spiritually pure or 
stainless; spotless, innocent OE. b. Free 
from malignity or evil intent; innocent, 
harmless, esp. as opp. to something charac- 
terized as black: chiefly in phr. w. lie (LIE 
6b. 1), w. magic (MaGic sb. 1) 1651. 8. Chiefly 
of times and seasons: Propitious; auspicious, 
happy. Now rare. 1029. 19. Highly prized, 
precious; dear, beloved —1821. (see WHITE 
BOY 1). 110. Specious, plausible 1825, 
1. As w. as (or whiter than) snow, milk, a lily, etc. ; 
I am as w. as driven snow compared to some 
blackguards 1885. 3. Fair be their wives, right 
lovesom, w. and small DUNBAR. 4. The W. 
Australia policy—the determination to keep 
Australia W. 1921. Poor w, folks or trash, a con- 
temptuous name given in America by negroes to 
white people of no substance, b. As W. a man as I 
ever knew 1877. 5. I shame to weare a Heart so 
w. SHAKS, She is as w. as a sheet 1866. To bleed 
(a person, etc.) w., to drain completely of re- 
Sources, 6. b. Boswell, in the year 1745,. , wore a 
8 nd prayed for King Jam. 
Special collocations and Combs.: w. ash, a 
species or variety of ash with light-coloured wood; 
hence (collog.) an oar; w. bonnet [BONNET sb. 7.], 
a fictitious bidder at an auction; w.-book [tr. 
med.L, liber albus], a book of official records or 
reports bound in white; w. brass, an alloy of 
copper and zinc, containing a large proportion of 
the latter; w. bread, bread of a light colour, 
made from fine wheaten flbur, as dist. from brown 
bread; w. corpuscle, a colourless blood-corpuscle, 
a leucocyte; -ear, a gasteropod resembling, or 
having some part resembling, a W. ear; e.g. one of 
the family Vanicoride, having a w.-ribbed shell 
with a wide opening; w. elephant (see ELEPHANT 
1); w. ensign, an ensign (ENSIGN 5) with a white 
round; -face, a name for Hereford cattle; w. 
leather (see FEATHER sb, 1); -fellow, applied by 
Australian natives to a w. man; w. flag, (a) a flag 
ote w. colour displayed in token of peaceful in- 
ention, desire for parley, or surrender; (b) the 
national flag of France before the Revolution; 
w. flux, leucorrhoa; -heart (in full w.-heart 
cherry), a light-coloured variety of cultivated 
cherry; W. House, pop. name for the official 
Tesidence of the President of the U.S. at Washing- 
dr w. iron, (a) tinned iron, tin-plate: (b) cast 
ron of a silvery colour containing a large pro- 
Portion of carbon; w. lead, a compound of lead 
patbonate and hydrated oxide of lead, much used 
len à W. pigment; w. lead ore, native carbonate of 
f ad, cerusite; w. letter Printing, occasional name 
or the (now) ordinary or ‘roman’ style of type, as 
755 from BLACK-LETTER; w. lie (see 7 b); w. 
8 atter, the fibrous matter of the brain and spinal 
EN as dist. from the grey matter; w. metal, 
Eu ied to various alloys of a light grey colour; 
S monk, a Cistercian monk, so called from the 
m our of his habit of undyed wool; w. mouse, (a) 
B albino variety or fancy breed of the common 
tort mouse; (b) the collared lemming, Cuniculus 
leg dle; w, night (tr. Fr. nuit blanche), a sleep- 
ad an w. note Mus., a note with an open 
» ad, as a semibreve or minim; w. paper, (a) 
aper of a w. colour; (b) techn. blank paper, not 
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written or printed upon; (c) an official document 
printed on w. paper; w. plague, tuberculosis; 
W. point, a moth (Leucania albipuncta) having a 
w. dot on each forewing; -pot, a dish made 
(chiefly in Devonshire) of milk or cream boiled 
with eggs, flour, spices, etc.; so w. pudding; w. 
rose, the emblem, and hence a designation, of the 
House of York in the Wars of the Roses; also 
adopted by the Jacobites in the 18th c.; W. 
Russian, (a) a Russian of the stock inhabiting the 
western part of Russia ; (b) the dialect of these; w. 
sale, a sale of linen (LINEN sb. 3) and the like; w. 
sauce, a sauce made with flour, milk, and butter, 
seasoned or sweetened and used as a dressing for 
food; w. scourge, tuberculosis; w. sheet, in phr. 
referring to the performance of penance in a sheet; 
-skin, a w. man (cf. redskin); w. slave, a w. 
person who is or is treated like a slave; freq. 
attrib. in w.-slave traffic, so w. slaver, w. slavery 
(spec. in ref. to prostitution); w. squadron, one 
of the three squadrons into which the Royal 
Navy was formerly divided; w. squall (see 
SQUALL ab. 1 c); -stocking, one who wears w. 
stockings; occas. applied to a horse with w. legs; 
w. stone, in provb. phr. to mark with a w. stone, to 
reckon as specially fortunate or happy (in allusion 
to the use of a w. stone among the ancients as a 
memorial of a fortunate event); -tip, an artificial 
fly; w. vine, (a) the common bryony, Bryonia 
dioica; (b) traveller's-joy, Clematis vitalba; 
-weed, name in N. America for the ox-eye daisy 
(Chrysanthemum leucanthemum); W. Wheat, 
wheat with w. or light-coloured grain; w.-win; 
local name for (a) the chaffinch; (b) U.S. the 
winged scoter, (Edemia fusca deglandi ; (c) w.-wing 
dove, a dove of the genus Melopelia; w. wings, (a) 
sails; (b) (C, S.) a person, esp. a street sweeper, 
wearing a white uniform; w. witch, a witch (or 
wizard) who uses witchcraft for beneficent pur- 
poses: cf. WHITE a. 7 b; -wood, ay of various 
trees with w. or light-coloured wood, as the N. 
Amer, tulip-tree, the W. Indian wild cinnamon, 
etc. ; also, the wood. 

Parasynthetie Combs., as w.-armed, -handed, 
-hatted, -lipped, -whiskered, eic.; w.-blooded, 
having light-coloured or colourless blood, without 
red corpuscles, as most invertebrates; -eyed, 
having w. eyes; having the iris of the eye white, 
or having w. plumage round the eyes; -haired, 
having w. hair, esp. from age; also, covered with 
w. hairs or down, as a plant; -winged, having w. 
wings; often in specific names of birds having the 
wings wholly or partly w. Hence Whi'te-ly adv. 
so as to be or appear W.; with a w. colour or aspect. 

White (hwoit) v. [OE. Awitian, f. hwit 
WnurTE a.) fl. intr. To become white —1471. 
12. trans. To make white 1721. b. spec. To 
cover or coat with white; to whitewash. 
Now rare. ME. tc. To bleach; to blanch 1714. 
d. Printing. To space out (matter) with 
*white'. 

White ant: see ANT. 

Whitebait (hwoi-tbe!t). 1758. [f. WHITE d. 
+ Barr sb.; so called from its former use as 
bait.] A small silvery-white fish (the fry of 
various fishes, chiefly the herring and sprat), 
caught in large numbers in the estuary of the 
Thames and elsewhere, and esteemed as a 
delicacy. b. Applied to other small fishes in 
different parts of the world resembling this 
and used as food: 1882. 

Whitebeam (hwoi-tbim). 1705. [perh. alt. 
of WuriTTEN on the anal. of quicken and 
quickbeam.] A small tree, Pyrus aria, having 
large leaves with white silky hairs on the 


under side. 

Whitebeard (hwoi-tbrad). 1450. 1. An old 
man with a white beard. 2. Australia. The 
plant Styphelia ericoides, from the white hairs 
on the corolla 1898. 

White boy, whiteboy. 1599. fl. A 
favourite, pet, or darling boy: a term of en- 
dearment for a boy or (usu.) man —1821. 2. 
(usu. with capital.) Adopted by or applied to 
the members of varíous illegal, rebellious, or 
riotous associations 1644; spec. in Irish Hist. 
a member of a secret agrarian association 
formed in 1761. Hence Whi-teboxism, the 
principles or practices of the Irish Whiteboys. 

Whitecap, white-cap (hwoi-tkep). 1668. 
[CaP sb. !] 1. Any of several birds having a 
white or light-coloured patch on the head. 2. 
pl. Local name for species of mushroom 1818. 
3. A white-capped or crested wave; a breaker 
1773. 4. A person wearing a white cap; spec. 
one of a self-constituted body in the U.S. who 
commit outrages upon persons under the pre- 
tence of regulating public morals 1891. 

Whitechapel (hwoi-t,tfie:p'. 1700. [Name 
of a district in the East End of London.] I. a. 
In various slang uses, mostly attrib. (see 
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quots.) b. attrib. or absol. Applied to certain 
irregular or unskilful methods of play in 
whist and billiards collog. 1755. 2. In full 
W. cart, a kind of light two-wheeled spring- 
cart 1842. 3. as adj. Low, vulgar 1901. 

1. a. W. beau, who dresses with a needle and 
thread, and undresses with a knife 1785. A W. 
shave’ (. Which is, in fact, whitening, judiciously 
applied to the jaws with the palm of the hand) 
Dickens. b. Avoid the hateful“ W.'y i.e. the lead 
from a single card 1899. 

Whi:tecoat. 1555. 1. A soldier wearing a 
white or light-coloured coat. Hist. b. An 
Austrian soldier 1861. 2. A young seal, 
LA a coat of white fur; also, the fur itself 
1792. 

White-collar. U.S. 1921. Applied attrib. 
to persons engaged in non-manual work, or to 
the occupations of these; *black-coated'. 

Whited (hwoi-téd), ppl. a. Now rare or arch. 
ME. [f. WHITE v. + -ED'] 1. Covered or 
coated with white; spec. plastered over with 
white, whitewashed; now chiefly in biblical 
phr, w. sepulchre (Matt. 23:27) used allus, 2. 
Whitened by deprivation of colour; also, 
peeled so as to expose the white interior 1529. 

Whitefieldian, Whitfieldian — (hwoi-t-, 
hwi-tfildiin), sb. and a. 1744. [f. proper 
name Whitefield or Whitfield + -1AN.] A. sb. 
A follower of George Whitefield; a Calvinistic 
Methodist. B. adj. Of or belonging to George 
Whitefield or the  Whitefieldians. So 
Whi't(e)fieldism. Whi-t(e)fieldite, a W. 

Whitefish (hwoi-tfif). 1401. 1. A general 
name for fishes of a white or light colour, as 
cod, haddock, whiting, ete. 2. The Great 
Sturgeon (= BELUGA 1); the White Whale ( = 
BELUGA 2) 1002. 3. Any fish of the genus 
Coregonus (family Salmonida), found in the 
lakes of N. America, and valued as food 1748, 
Hence Whi-tefisher, one who catches white 
fish (sense 1). Whi-tefishery, -fishing. 

Whitefoot (hwoi-tfut). 1753. [Cf. OE. 
hwilfot adj.) 1. Farriery. A white marking on 
a horse's foot; also, a horse with such a mark. 
2. Collector's name for a species of moth 1832. 
3. Hist. A member of a secret society in 
Ireland who committed murders and out- 
rages about 1832, 

White friar. late ME. [WHITE a. 6 a.] 1. 
A Carmelitefriar (whose habitis distinguished 
by a white cloak and scapular). Also, 
loosely, a Premonstratensian. Hence in pl., 
the quarters of these friars, in London or 
elsewhere 1561. 

Whi-teha-ll. 1827. Any of the government 
offices situated in Whitehall, London; fig. the 
British government generally. 

Whitehead (hwoi-thed), a. and sb." 1577. 
A. adj. = WHITE-HEADED (rare). B. sb. 1. Any 
of various species of birds having the head 
(wholly or partly) white 1686. 2. A West 
Indian feverfew, Parthenium hysterophorus 
1864. 

Whitehead, sb.* 1884. A kind of torpedo, 
invented by Robert Whitehead. 

White-headed (hwoi-the:déd), a. 1525. 1. 
Of an animal: Having the head (wholly or 
partly) white; having white hair, plumage, 
etc. on the head. 2. Of a person: White- 
haired; also, flaxen-haired 1815. b. with boy: 
Favourite, darling. Irish collog. 1820. 3. Of 
a wave: White-capped, white-crested; also of 
a sea covered with such waves 1897. 

White heat. 1710. [HEAT sb. 1 c.] That 
degree of heat or temperature at which 
metals and some other bodies radiate white 
light; the state of being white-hot. b. fig. A 
state of intense emotion 1839. 

White horse. 1647. 1. The figure of a 
white horse; freq. used for an inn-sign, and 
hence as the name of an inn. 2. The W. 
Indian shrub Portlandia grandiflora (family 
Rubiacez), with large white flowers 1866. 3. A 
tough sinewy substance lying between the 
upper jaw and junk of a sperm whale 1874. 

White-hot (stress var.). a. 1820. Heated to 
such a degree as to radiate white light; at 
white heat. 

White lime, white-lime, sb. Now rare or 
Obs. 1528. [LIME sb.'] Lime mixed with 
water as a coating for walls, ete.; whitewash, 
So Whi-telime v. (Obs. or dial.) trans. to coat 
or cover with white lime, to whitewash ME. 


WHITE LINE 


White line, white-line, sb. 1598. 1. Anat. 
a. (tr. L. linea alba.) A longitudinal band of 
tendinous tissue extending from the sternum 
to the pubis. b. A whitish band in the pelvic 
fascia extending from the symphysis pubis to 
the spine of the ischium. 2. Printing. A line 
left blank between two lines of type 1683. 3. 
a, = BOBBIN sb. 2. 1824, b. An untarred line“ 
or rope 1807. c. A line of white paint on the 
surface of a road used as a mark for the 
regulation of traffic 1927. So White-line v. 
trans. to mark with white lines. 

White-livered (-livoad), a. 1549. Having 
(according to an old notion) a light-coloured 
liver, supposed to be due to a deficiency of 
bile or ‘choler’, and hence of vigour, spirit, or 
courage; feeble-spirited, cowardly, dastardly. 

A double-faced, w., sneaking spy DICKENS. 

Whitely (hwoi-tli), a. Now only Sc. late 
ME. [f. WHITE a. + -LY'] Whitish; pale; 
light-complexioned. 

A whitly wanton, with a veluet brow, With two 
pitch bals..for eyes SHAKS. 

White man. 1691. tl. A man clothed in 
white —1693. 2. A man belonging to a race 
having naturally light-coloured skin or com- 
plexion: chiefly applied to those of European 
extraction 1695. b. orig. U.S. slang. A man 
of honourable character such as one associates 
with a, European 1883. 

White meat, whi:temeat. Obs. exc. dial. 
late ME. a. collect. sing. or pl. Foods prepared 
from milk; dairy produce (occas. including 
eggs.) b. pl. Certain white or light-coloured 
flesh foods, as chicken, etc. 1752. 

Whiten (hwoit'n) v. ME. [f. WHITE a. 
+ -EN*.] 1, trans. To make or render white; 
to impart a white colour or appearance to. b. 
To cover, coat, or overspread with something 
white; spec. to whitewash; to coat (metal) 
with tin; to tin. late ME. c. To make white 
by depriving of the natural colour; to blanch; 
to bleach 1693. d. fig. To free or clear from 
evil, guilt, or the like; also, to give a specious 
appearance to 1440. 2. intr. To become or 
turn white; to assume a white colour or 
aspect; vaguely, to appear white 1033. b. To 
turn pale, esp. from fear or other emotion 1783. 

1. b. Sails unnumber'd w. all the stream 1719. 2. 
Willows w., aspens quiver,. By the island in the 
river TENNYSON. Hence Whi-tener, one who 
whitens, spec, a person employed in bleaching or 
other whitening process; a thing that whitens, 
spec. an agent used for bleaching, ete. 

Whiteness (hweitnés.  [OE. hwitnes.] 
The quality or condition of being white; 
white colour or appearance. b. Of the human 
skin or face: ca) Fairness of complexion; (b) 
Paleness, pallor. late ME. c. quasi-concr. A 
white substance or part of something 1560. 
d. Purity, stainless character or quality 1555. 

Whitening (hwoi-t’nin), vbl. sb. 1001. f. 
WHITEN v. + -ING'.] 1. The action or process 
of making white; bleaching, whitewashing, 
tinning, etc. Also, the fact or process of be- 
coming white. 2. concr. = WHITING vbl. sb. II. 
1710. 

Whitesmith' (hweit,smip) ME.  [Cf. 
WHITE d. 2 b, and BLACKSMITH.) a. A worker 
in ‘white iron’, a tinsmith. b. One who 
polishes or finishes metal goods, as dist. from 
one who forges them; also, more widely, a 
worker in metals, 

Whi-tesmith*. 1860. [f. WHITE a. + sur- 
name of Sir William Sidney Smith (1764— 
pene A variety of gooseberry with white 
fruit. 

White staff. Pl. -staves. 1581. [STAFF sb.* 
6.] 1. A white rod or wand carried as a 
Symbol of office by certain officials, as the 
steward of the king's household; hence, the 
office held by these. 2. An official who carries 
& white staff 1601. 

attrib.: white staff officer = sense 2. So 
White stick. 

White-tail (hwoi-tte'l). 1611. [Tam sb.'] 
1. = WHEATEAR*. Obs. or dial. 2. The white- 
tailed deer (Cariacus virginianus), a common 
N. Amer. species, having the under side of the 
tail white 1888. 

Whitethorn (hwoi-tpgm). ME. [After L. 
alba spina.] The common hawthorn, Cralz- 
gus oryacantha: so called from the lighter 
colour of its bark as compared with that of 
the BLACKTHORN. 
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Whitethroat (hwoi-tpro*t), sb. (d.) 1676. 
1. Any of several species of warbler (Sylvia), 


esp. the common W., S. cinerea, and the lesser - 


w.,S.curruca. 2. The white-throated sparrow 
of N. America, Zonotrichia albicollis 1889. B. 
adj. White-throated. W. warbler = sense 1 
above. 1876. 

Whitewash (hwoi-t,woJ), sb. 1689. f. the 
vb.] ti. A cosmetic wash used for imparting 
a light colour to the skin —1764. 2. A liquid 
composition of lime and water, or of whiting, 
size, and water, for whitening walls, ceilings, 
etc. 1697. 3. fig. Something that conceals 
faults or gives a fair appearance 1865. 4. An 
act of ‘whitewashing’, as of a bankrupt; also 
(U.S. collog.) a victory at baseball or other 
game in which the opponents fail to score 
1851. 

3. The w. of diplomacy 1885. 4. The Report is a 
fairly comprehensive w. of everybody concerned 


Whi-tewash, v. 1591. [f. WHITE sb. 16 + 
Wasi v. II. 5.] 1. trans. To plaster over (a 
wall, etc.) with a white composition; to cover 
or coat with whitewash. Also absol. b. intr. 
To become coated with a white efflorescence: 
see next b. 1889. 2. fig. To give a fair appear- 
ance to; to cover up, conceal, or gloss over the 
faults or blemishes of 1762. b. spec. To clear 
(a bankrupt or insolvent) by judicial process 
from liability for his debts. Also with the 
debts, etc. as obj., and intr. for pass. to go 
through the bankruptcy court. 1762. 3. In 
Baseball and other games: To beat (the 
opponents) so that they fail to score. U.S. 
collog. 1884. 

1. To w. a church is. .a profanity 1834. 2. b. If 
I'm dunned, I w. THACKERAY. Hence Whi-te- 
waisher, one who or that which whitewashes; 
slang or collog. a final glass of white wine taken 
after dinner. 

Whitewashing (hwoit,;wo:fin), vbl. sb. 
1663. [f. prec. + -ING'.] The action or process 
of coating with whitewash; also fig. b. The 
production of a white efflorescence (saltpetre 
rot) on a brick wall 1889. 

I think the book an altogether foolish. book. . 
having but one object, the w. of James KINGSLEY. 
attrib, We allege that no assets have been re- 
covered, and that this is a w. case 1890. 

White water. 1586. 1. Shallow or shoal 
water; water with breakers or foam, as in 
shallows or rapids. 2. Water mixed with 
oatmeal or bran, as a medicinal drink for 
horses 1737. 

Whitey: see WHITY a. 

White wine. ME. [WHITE a. 2 a.] Any 
light-coloured transparent wine: a general 
designation for wines of various colours from 
pale yellow to amber, in contradistinction to 
red wine. 

attrib.: white wine vinegar, vinegar made from 
white wine; white wine whey, a medicinal 
drink consisting of white wine and whey. 

hither (wien), adv. (sb.) Now only 
arch. or literary. (OE. hwider, f. Gmc. *xwi- 
(see WHICH); for the suffix, cf. HITHER, 
THITHER.] I. interrog. 1. To what place? 2. 
gen. or fig. To what result, condition, action, 
cause? OE. 

1. W. will you go? and what can you do? DE 
For. Wandering they knew not w. DICKENS. 2. 
UR tedious varlet, w. tends This putrid stuff? 

II. rel. 1. a. as compound relative: To the 
place to (or in) which OE. b. as simple 
relative: To which place; after a noun of 
place — to which; also with ellipsis — a place 
to which. late ME. 2. To (or in) any place to 
which; whithersoever ME. 

1. a. And whother the head went thither must 
the bodye folow 1535. b. He which. .isa fugitive, 
may haye..w. to escape BIBLE (Douay) Deut. 
19:3. Dined at Melville Castle, w. I went through 
a snow-storm SCOTT. 2. I haue hyred this shyppe 
to sayle whyder as me lyst 1523. 

B. as sb. (nonce-use.) Place or state to which 
a person or thing moves or tends 1875. 

Whi-therso, adv. arch. IME. hwiderse, 
repr. OE. swd hwider swā.] = next. 

Whithersoever (hwi:5o1so"e-voa), adv. ME. 
If. prec. + EVER adv.] To whatever place. 
a. To (orin) any place to which. b. Whether 
to one place or another; no matter to what 
place 1583. 

Whitherto (hwióoiti-, hwi-deatu), adv. 
Now rare or Obs. 1549, [f. WHITHER adv. + 


WHIT SUNDAY 


To prep.) To what place, result, etc.? to 
what? whither? 

Whitherward (hwi-dorwoid), adv. (sb.) 
arch. ME. If. WHITHER adv. + -WARD.] 1, 
interrog. Towards or to what place? Whither? 
Also fig. or gen. Towards what! 2. rel. a. as 
compound relative: Towards the place that; 
usu., towards any place that, whithersoever 
ME. b. as simple relative: Towards which. 
late ME. 

Whiting (hwoi-tin), sb. late ME. [- (M)Du. 
wijting; see WHITE a., -ING*.] A gadoid fish of 
the genus Merlangus, a small fish with pearly- 
white flesh, highly esteemed as food. b. 
Locally applied to fishes of other genera: (a) 
some freshwater fish found in Wales; (b) 
U.S., a fish of the genus Menlicirrus; also 
applied to thesilver hake, and the menhaden; 
(c) in Australia, a fish of the genus Sillago 
1587. 

Comb., in names of fishes resembling the w., as 
w. perch (Perca alburnus); w. POLLACK, w, POUT; 
w. salmon (Salmo phinoc). 

Whiting (hwoitin) vbl. sb. 1440. [f. 
WHITE v. + -ING'.] fl. The action or process 
of making white; whitening; a. by covering or 
coating with white; b. by depriving of colour 
—1683. II. concr. A preparation of finely 
powdered chalk, used for whitewashing, ete. 
1440. 

Whitish (hwoi-tif) a. late ME. [f. WHITE d. 
+ -ISH'.] 1. Somewhat white; of a colour 
inclining to or approaching white. 2. 
Qualifying other adjs. (or sbs.) of colour, 
indicating a pale or light tint of the colour 
specified 1653. Hence Whi-tishness. 

Whitleather (hwi-tle:6o1). late ME. If. 
WHITE a. + LEATHER sb.) 1. Leather of a 
white or light colour and soft pliant consis- 
tence, prepared by dressing with alum and 
salt, so as to retain the natural colour. b. In 
comparisons, or as a type of toughness, 
elasticity, softness, etc. 1605, 2, = PAXWAX 
1713. 

Whitley Cou-ncil. 1923. [f. the name of 
J. H. Whitley, chairman of the committee of 
1916 which recommended the setting up of 
such councils.] A council of representatives 
of employers and workers for discussing and 
settling industrial relations and conditions. 
Hence Whi-tleyism, the use of such 
methods. 

Whitling (hwi-tlin). Sc. and north. 1597. 
[f. WHITE d. + -LING'.] A fish of the salmon 
family; app. the young of the bull-trout. 

Whitlow (hwitlo). late ME.  lorig. 
whitflaw, flow, i.e. WHITE a. + FLAW sb. 
breach, fissure; but the similarity of the first 
syll. to Du. füjt, tvijl, LG. fit, suggests a poss. 
alien origin; the alt. to whitlow (xv) and 
Twhitblow (XVI) is not accounted for.] = 
PARONYCHIA 1. 


attri w.-grass, book-name for Saxifraga 
tridactylites, rue-leaved w.-grass, and Dral 
(Erophila) verna, formerly reputed to cure 


whitlows; -wort, a plant of the genus Paronychia, 
formerly reputed to cure whitlows. 
Whitneyite (hwitnieit. 1861. If. the 
name of J. D. Whitney, an Amer. geologist; 
see -ITE! 2 b.] Min. A native arsenide of 
copper, of a reddish-white colour, found in 
America. 5 
Whitsun (hwi-tsin). [MB. w(h)itsone(n, the 
first two elements of Wait SUNDAY, analysed 
as Whitsun Day.) 1. Used attrib. to denote 
something belonging to, connected with, 2r 
occurring on Whit Sunday or at Whitsuntide. 
2. sb. Short for WHITSUNTIDE (rare) 1849. d 
1. W. ale Hist., a parish festival formerly held a! 
Whitsuntide, marked by feasting, sports, Ah 
merrymaking; W. week, the week beginning W! 
Whit Sunday, Whit-week. : T 
Whit Sunday, Whitsunday (hwi-t sv-ndl, 
hwi-tsinde!). [Late OE. Hwita Sunnanded 
lit. ‘white Sunday’. The epithet ‘white it 
generally taken to refer to the ancient 
custom of the wearing of white bape 
robes by the newly-baptized at the feast 0 
Pentecost.) 1. The seventh Sunday after 
Easter, observed as a festival of the Christian 
Church in commemoration of the descent o 
the Holy Spirit upon the Apostles on the Ds 
of Pentecost. 2. (In form Whitsunday, od 
Whitsun Day.) One of the Scottish quarter. 
days or term-days, ordinarily May 15th, bu 


WHITSUNTIDE 


in certain cases May 26th (= May 15th, Old 
Style) or May 28th. 1450. So Whit Monday, 
Whit Tuesday, the Monday and Tuesday 
following Whit Sunday; also (in occas. 
recent use) W. Saturday, the day before Whit 
Sunday. W.-week, the week beginning with 
Whit Sunday. 

Whitsuntide (hwi-tsdnteid). ME. II. 
WnriTSUN + TIDE sb.] The season of Whit 
Sunday; Whit Sunday and the days im- 


mediately following. 
Tis Whitson-tyde, and we must frolick it 


MARSTON. 

Whittawer (hwi-tĝə1). Now Hist. or dial. 
ME. If. WHITE a. + TAWER.] One who taws 
skins into WHITLEATHER. In mod. dial., a 
saddler, harness-maker. 

Whitten (hwit/n. dial. ME. [In full 
w.-tree, repr. OE. hwilingtréow, f. hwiting (f. 
as WHITING sb.) + (réow tree.] The water elder 
or wild guelder-rose (Viburnum opulus), and 
the wayfaring-tree (V. lantana). Also (by 
confusion with whicken QUICKEN 8b. ), the 
mountain-ash (Pyrus aucuparia), and some 
allied plants. 

Whittle (hwi-t’l), sb.' Now dial. [OE. 
hwitel, corresp. to ON. hvitill white bed-cover, 
f. hwit WHITE a. + -LE.] fa. A cloak, mantle. 
+b. A blanket. c. A baby’s woollen napkin or 
flannel petticoat. d. A shawl or wrap. 

Whittle (hwi-t’l), sb.* Now dial. late ME. 
[Variant of thwitile, f. thwite (OE. pwitan 
shave off, cogn. with gepwit chip, ON. pveita 
small axe, Pveil(i cut-off piece); see -LE.] A 
knife, esp. one of a large size, as a carving- 
knife; also, a clasp-knife. 

¢Whittle, v.' 1530. [Of unkn. origin.] 
irans. To ply with drink, to make drunk, 
intoxicate —1094. 

Whittle (hwi-t’l), v.* 1552. [f. WHITTLE sb.*] 
1. trans. To cut thin slices or shavings from 
the surface of (a stick, etc.); to dress or pare 
with a knife; to reduce or sharpen by doing 
this. Also absol. or intr. b. transf. To wear 
away or reduce by a process analogous to 
paring 1736. 2. fig. To reduce or make smaller 
by successive abstractions; to diminish the 
amount, force, or importance of; to take 
away by degrees, so as to reduce to nothing 
1746. 3, To make or shape by whittling; to 
aye ie 

» Cambyses. . whitling ick 
the time 1514. hitling a sticke to passe away 

Whitworth (hwi-twzap). 1858. In full, 
W. gun or rifle: A form of rifle invented by 
Sir Joseph Whitworth (1854) having a 
hexagonal bore with a rapid twist, and firing 
an elongated shot. 

W. metal or steel, à specially strong make of steel 


cast under hydraulic pressure, used for ord- 
nance. 


Whity, whitey (hwoi-ti), a. (adv.) 1593. If. 
Wurrn a. + -y5] = WurrISH. b. esp. (quasi. 
adv.) with other adjs. (or adj. with sbs.) of 
TA 8 

e le ipi -f 
Quiony. nsipid w.-grey bread of towns DE 

Whi-ty-brow:n, a. (sb.) 1777. [prec. b.] 
l. Of à brown colour inclining to white; 
Whitish brown: most commonly of paper. 
As sb. (prop. two words) a whitish brown; 
ellipt. = w. paper. 2. fig. Neither one thing 
nor another, neutral, half-and-half 1892, 

Whizgig (hwi-zgig). Obs. or U.S. 1848. lt. 
WM + Gia sh. ] An object that whizzes 
round, as a revolving humming toy. 

Whizz, whiz (hwiz), sb. 1620. [f. next.] 
1. An act, or the action, of whizzing; asibilant 
sound between a hiss and a buzz; a swift 
Movement producing such a sound. 2. U.S. 
Sang: An agreement, ‘bargain’ 1869. 

50 Their shot would go by their ears with a W. 
E AN. 2. They said,..Let us sleep here. And 
ach. said, It is a whiz‘ MARK TWAIN '. 

Whizz, whiz, v. 1547. limit. ] 1. intr. 
i make a sound as of a body rushing through 
he air; of trees, to rustle; of a burning or hot 
object, to hiss, sizzle. Now dial. 2. To move 
swiftly with or as with such a sound 1591. b. 
Vd To have a sensation of such a sound 1797. 

- trans. To cause to whizz; to hurl, shoot, or 
ves: with a whizz; spec. to dry by centri- 

ral force in a rapidly revolving apparatus 


2. Jul. C. 11. i. 44. b. Reading makes my head 
Jul. C. U. i. 44. b. y hea 
whiz DARWIN. Hence ‘Whi-zzer, something that 
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whizzes; spec. (a) a toy that whizzes w] 

round; (6) a eruere for drying e i 
centrifugal force of rapid revolution. Whi'zzing, 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Whi-zzy a. (rare) characterized 
by whizzing; dial. dizzy, giddy. 

: Whizz, whiz (hwiz), int. 1812. An exclam. 
imitating a whizzing sound; also advb. = with 
a whizz. b. Comb. whi-zz-bang collog., the 
shell of a small-calibre high-velocity German 
gun 1915. 


Who (hi, unstressed hu), pron. (sb.) Infi. 
Wnou, WHOSE, q.v. [OE. hwé, corresp. to 
OF ris. hwd, OS. hwé, hwie, OHG. (hwer (Du. 
wie, G. wer), OSw. ho, ODa. hwa (Da. hvo), 
Goth. as - Gme. *xwas *xwes :- IE .*g"os 
*q"es, parallel to *q¥i- (cf. L. quis).] I. 
interrog. 1. As the ordinary interrogative 
pronoun, in the nominative singular or 
plural, used of a person or persons. b. With 
intensive additions, as w. the devil, etc. 1470. 
c. In pregnant or emphatic sense, referring to 
a person's origin, character, position, or the 
like.late ME. d. Substituted for the name of 
a person in asking for an explanation 1749. 
2. In rhetorical questions, suggesting or 
implying an emphatic contrary assertion 
OE. 3. In a dependent question or clause of 
similar meaning OE. %4. Used ungram- 
matically for the objective WHOM (common 
in collog. use as obj. of a vb., or of a prep. 
following the end of a clause) 1450. 

1. c. Jesus I knowe, and Paul I knowe: but w. are 
ye? TINDALE Acts 19:15. W. is the Lord that I 
should obey him? Ezod. 5:2. *My Lord Fella- 
mar.' 'My Lord w.?' FIELDING. 2. W. stands if 
freedom fall? KIPLING. W. would..* = No one 
would. . W. would not. .? = Any one would... W. 
knows. .? = No one knows. . W. but. .? = no one 
but, no one else than... Then came brave Glorie 

uffing by, In silks that whistled, w. but he! 1633. 

. They throng w. should buy first SHAKS. Did he 
know w. I was? 1677. 

Phrases. W. is w., w. is one and w. is the other; 
w. each of a number of persons is, or what position 
each holds. tW. and w. are (or who's) together, W. is 
allied with or engaged to whom. Who's W., the 
title of a reference manual of contemporary 
biography first issued in 1849. I know not (mod. I 
don’t know) w., Lord knows w., etc., some person or 
persons unknown, or of unknown origin, status, 
etc.: so and I don't know w, all (collog. rare) = 
‘and various other persons unspecified’. W. not, 
any one whatever, any one and every one (now 
rare or obs.. WAo's-afraid adj. phr., defiant, 
swaggering; A vagabondish who's-afraid sort of 
bearing DICKENS. 

IL rel. 1. As compound relative in the 
nominative in general or indefinite sense: 
‘Any one that. arch. or literary. ME. tb. = 
"WmoEvER 2 —1556. 2. As who (freq. followed 
by would or should): as or like one who; 
hence, as if one. arch. late ME. b. With the 
vb. say: (a) fas w. saith or say, as they say, as 
the saying is -1611; (b) as w. should say (arch.). 
late ME. 3. As compound relative, of persons 
(less freq. a person): The persons (or person) 
that. arch. (Chiefly a latinism; esp. in 
There are w... = L. Sunt qui. .) 1596. 4. As 
simple relative (of a person or persons), 
introducing a clause defining or restricting 
the antecedent and thus completing the sense 
ME. 5. As simple relative introducing an 
additional statement about the antecedent; 
thus sometimes = ‘and he (she, they)' 1406. 
6. a. With antecedent denoting or connoting 
a number of persons collectively: usu. with 
pl. concord 1593. b. Used in ref. to an animal 
(or animals) or an inanimate thing (or 
things): usu. with personification or implica- 
tion of personality 1585. 47. In irregular 
constructions: a. with pleonastic personal 
pronoun in the relative clause, who thus be- 
coming a mere link between the clauses; b. 
preceded by redundant and 1523. «4/8. Used 
ungrammatically for the objective WHOM 


(still common colloa. in indefinite sense, = 
whomsoever) ME. 8 

1. W. that holdeth ageynst it we wille slee hym 
MALORY. Be good, sweet maid, and let w. can be 
clever KINGSLEY. 2. b. They command Regard, 
as w. should say, We are your Defenders 1717. 3. 
‘Macb. 1. iii. 109. 4. A man w. hath anie honestie in 
him Saks. 5. I should do Brutus wrong, and 
Cassius wrong, Who (you all know) are Honour- 
able men SHAKS. Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled 
Burns. 7. a. Tit. A. HI. i. 37. 

III. Substantival nonce-uses. a. A person, 
indefinitely or abstractly; a ‘some one 1654. 
b. with the: The question ‘who?’ 1771. 


WHOLE 


Who (wo), int. 1450. [Variant of Ho int.*] 
Stop! esp. as a call to a horse = next 2. 

Whoa (wo), int. 1623. [Variant of prec.] 
11. W. ho ho, used to call attention from a 
distance. SHAKS. 2. A word of command to 
a horse or other draught-animal to stop or 
stand still; hence used joc. to a person as a 
command to stop or desist 1849, 

Whoever (huje-ver), pron. Also (poet.) 
whoe’er (Gs.). ME. [orig. two words, WHO 
pron. and EVER adv.) I. 1. As compound 
relative, or with correlative in principal 
clause: Whatever person or persons; any one 
who, any who. 2. Introducing a qualifying 
clause with conditional or disjunctive force: 
If any one at all; whether one person or 
another; no matter who 1500. %13, Used for 
1508 E Any one whom; whomsoever 

592. 

2. W. you may be, sir, I am deeply grateful to 
you DICKENS. 3. Who ere you find attach SHAKS. 

II. interrog. An emphatic extension of who, 
implying perplexity or surprise (prop. written 
as two words). collog. 1875. 

Who ever would have thought it? 1875. 

Whole (hdl), d., sb., adv. [OE. hal (and 
gehal) = OFris., OS. hël (Du. heel and geheel), 
(O)HG. heil, ON. heill, Goth. hails, gahails 
:- Gmc. *(3a)xailaz. The sp. with wh-, cor- 
resp, to a widespread dial. pron. with w, 
appeared in xvi.) A. adj. I. In good con- 
dition, sound. 1. Of a man or animal, the 
body, limbs, skin: Uninjured, unwounded, 
unhurt; (contextually) recovered from injury 
ora wound; t(of a wound) healed. arch. 2. Of 
inanimate objects: Free from damage or 
defect; uninjured, unbroken, intact ME. 3. 
In good health; free from disease; healthy; 
(contextually) restored to health, recovered 
from disease. arch. OE. 

1. Phr. As w. as a fish (a trout); They are both as 
W. as fish SHAKS. Zn (or with) a w. skin, uninjured. 
2. Hen. V, III, ii. 37. 3. Goo in peace. and be w. 
off thy plage TINDALE Mark 5:34. fig. My life is 
yet w. within me COVERDALE 2 Sam. 1:9. 

II. Complete, total. 1. Having all its parts 
or elements; having its complete or entire ex- 
tent or magnitude ME. b. Containing all its 
proper or essential constituents; of milk, un- 
skimmed 1794. 2. The full or total amount of; 
all, all of. (Only attrib., and now always pre- 
ceding the sb.) OE. +b. In phr. w. and some, 
‘the whole lot’, all; in all, altogether —1560. 
c. With rhetorical emphasis, implying an un- 
usually large quantity or number 1628. 3. 
Not divided into parts or particles; undivided, 
entire OE. b. Math. Of a number: Denoting 
a complete and undivided thing or a set of 
such things; integral, not fractional. late ME. 
4. Constituting the total amount, without 
admixture of anything different; full, un- 
mixed, pure: often opp. to half. late ME. b. 
Bookbinding. Forming the whole of the cover, 
as w. calf 1839. 

2. The roare Of a w. heard of Lyons SHAKS. The 
captain, upon whom they fix Their w. 
attention COWPER. The w. manner of looking at 
things alters 1845. b. Sitting. W. days and 
nights 1004. W. towns. were left in ruins 
MACAULAY. 3. One pint of w. oatmeal 1756. 
‘Apples. „baked w. in a dish 1842, 4. W. blood: see 
BLOOD ab. ITI. 2; 80 w. brother, sister, a brother or 
sister of the w. blood. W holiday, a day the w. of 
which is observed as a holiday. 

B. sb. 1. The full, complete, or total amount; 
the assemblage of all the parts, elements, or 
individuals (of). late ME. b. In a charade, 
my w. denoted the complete word of which 
the syllables, called my first, my second, etc., 
are the parts 1789. 2. Something made up of 
parts in combination or mutual connection; a 
complex unity or system 1697. 

1. The good of the w.,. .is the same with the good 
of all its parts JOHNSON. Thicken with flour, and 
pour the w. on the deer when roasted 1853. 2. The 
complex w. which we call Civilization 1865. 

Phrases, As a w., asa complete thing; asa unity; 
in its entirety, all together. In (the) W., (a) to the 
full amount, in full, entirely, completely; (b) in 
total amount, all together, in all (now rare). On 
or upon the w., (a) on the basis of the affair as a 
w., all things considered; hence +(b) as the upshot, 
or summing up, of the whole matter, as a final 
result, ultimately; (c) in respect of the w., not- 
withstanding exceptions in detail; for the most 
part; The clergy were regarded as, on the w., a 
plebeian class MACAULAY. 


WHOLESALE 


C. adv. Wholly, entirely, fully, perfectly. 
Obs. exc. in nonce-use in explicit or implied 
opposition to Aalf. ME. 

The ills thou dost are w, thine own COWLEY. 
Laying a half-dirty cloth upon a w.-dirty deal 
table Scorr. 

Special collocations and Combs., etc.: w.-bred 
a. of pure breed; w. cloth, a piece of cloth of the 
full size as manufactured; also fig. Eo in phr. cut 
(ete.) out of the w. cloth; now n (U.S. collog, or 
slang) of a statement wholly fabricated or false; 
-colour, -coloured adjs., of the same colour 
throughout; -feather, a variety of pigeon having 
all the feathers of one colour; so w.-feathered d.; 
-footed d., having whole feet, i.e. with the toes 
united, web-footed, solid-footed; treading with 
the w, foot on the ground, not lightly or on tip- 
toe; -hearted g., having one's w. heart in some- 
thing (orig. and chiefly L. S.); done with one’s w, 
heart, thoroughly earnest or sincere; w. hog, in 
slang phr, to go the w. hog (see HOG sb.'); hence 
w.-hogger, -hoggery, etc.; -hoofed d., having un- 
divided hoofs; -length a., (a) of a portrait, etc., 
representing the w. human figure, usu. standing; 
also ellipt. as sb.; (b) gen. exhibited at full length; 
W. meal, meal or flour made from the w. grain of 
wheat, etc. (occas. including the bran); -minded 
a. giving one's w. mind to something, completely 
interested; w. note Mus., a semibreve, as the 
longest note in ordinary use (now U. S.); w. plate 
PI „see PLATE sb. I. 5 c; -souled a., (orig. 
U.S.) = w.-hearted ; -time a., occupying the w. of 
some particular time, esp. of the working time; 
(of a person) employed during the w. time; -timer 
= FULL-TIMER. Hence Who-leness, the quality 
or condition of being w. 

Wholesale (hd"-Ise'l), sb., a., adv. late ME. 
I. 1. orig. two words, in phr. by whole sale, 
now usu. ellipt. as adv., qualifying buy, sell, 
eto.: In large quantities, in gross (opp. to by 
relail). 2. fig. In a large way, in large num- 
bers or amount, in abundance, indiscrimi- 
nately 1601. 

2. They..throw contempt upon it by w. 1741. 
Homer never allows distinguished Greeks to fall 
w, by the Trojan sword 1869. 

II. attrib. or adj. 1. a. Selling a commodity 
by w. 1645. b. Pertaining to sale in gross; 
used for a commodity sold by w. 1724. 2. fig. 
Having an extensive application; unlimited 
or indiscriminate in range; doing something, 
or done, profusely or in great quantities 1642, 

„a. A W. Dealer in Silks and Ribbons ADDISON, 
2. A w, admirer of our legal solemnities DICKENS. 
A w. creation of peers for the purpose of obtaining 
a majority 1863. Hence Wholesaler, one who 
sells goods w., a w. dealer. 

Wholesome (h6"-lsim), a. (sb.) ME. [OE. 
*hálsum, corresp. to OHG. heilsam, ON. 
heilsamr; see WHOLE d. and Soul.] 1. 
Conducive to well-being in general, esp. of 
mind or character; tending or calculated to 
do good; beneficial, salutary. 2. Promoting 
or conducive to health; health-giving or 
health-preserving; salubrious. late ME. tb. 
Having the property of restoring health; 
curative, medicinal —1651. 3. Sound in 
(physical or moral) condition or constitution; 
free from disease or taint; healthy. Now 
rare. 1533. b. transf. of a quality, condition, 
Place, etc. 1604. 

1. To enjoy better air, keep better hours, and 
employ herself in quieter and wholesomer pleasures 
SoUTHEY. 2. Abrecockes..are lesse then the 
other peches and are holsummer for the stomack 
1502. 3. A plump rosy-cheeked w. apple-faced 
young woman DICKENS. b. In wholsome 
Wisedome He might not but refuse you SHARKS. 

B. as sb. in pl. Wholesome things 1731. 
Hence Who-lesome-ly adv., -ness. 

Wholly (hó"-Ili, üs, Ii), adv, (ME. hol(l)iche, 
tholliche, repr, OE. *(ge)hállice; sec WHOLE a. 
and -LY*. The normal development holly 
(heli), which survives in some dials., was 
generally superseded by a form influenced by 
hol WWoLE, whence the present pronunc. 
The current sp. wholly derives from ME. 
holliche, and has superseded the once frequent 
wholely, wholy.] I. As a whole, in its entirety, 
in full, throughout, all of it (now rare). 2. 
Completely, entirely, to the full extent; 
altogether, thoroughly, quite ME. b. 
Entirely, so as to exclude everything else; 
hence practically = exclusively, solely, only. 
late ME. 

1. Non omnis moriar, I shall not w. die 1081. 2. 
Sleepe hath ceiz'd me w. Saks. We were W. at a 
loss what to do 1833. b. A creature w. given to 
brawls and wine TENNYSON. 

Whom (him), pron. (repr. formally OE. 
lucám, later variant of hwém (= *hwaimi), 
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dat. of hwā WHO. hwæt WHAT. In its usage, 
whom combines the functions of OE. hwem 
and OE. hwone, hwane, hwene, acc. masc. of 
hwa.] The objective case of WHO: no longer 
current in unstudied colloquial speech. Ib. 
Used for the nominative WHO, esp. (in later 
use only) when taken as obj. of a vb. of which 
the whole clause is really the obj. 1467. Je. In 
irregular constructions. (a) With pleonastic 
personal pronoun; often also with anacolu- 
thon, whom serving as apparent obj. to a vb. 
whose real obj. is a dependent clause of 
which the pron, is subj.; (b) preceded by 
redundant and 1556. 

To w. lesse is forgiuen, the same doeth lesse loue 
TINDALE Luke 7:47. W. shall I sende, and who 
wilbe oure messaunger? COVERDALE Isa. 6:8. 
Chose you this dave w. ye wyll serue COVERDALE 
Josh. 24:15, W. he wolde, he set vp: & w. he list, 
he put downe COVERDALE Dan. 5:19. This is the 
man, w. I spake to the of BIBLE (Great) 1 Sam. 
9:17. I..am come to see of w. such noise Hath 
walk'd about MIT. For w. in the world do you 
think that I was kept so long kicking my heels? 
1780. 'W. the gods love die young' was said of 
yore BYRON, b. Tel me in sadnes whome she is 
you loue SHAKS. c. Let him be w. he will 1603. 

Whomever (hàme-voa), pron. Also (poet.) 
whome'er (sg. literary. ME. [orig. two 
words WHOM and EVER adv.) The objective 
case of WHOEVER, (Less frequent than WHOM- 
SOEVER.) 

Whomso (hū-mso"), pron. arch., chiefly 
poet. (Karly ME. swa hwam swa; see WHOM 
and So adv.] = next. 

Whomsoever (hümso"e:voi), pron.; also 
(poet.) whomsoe'er (-0%-a). literary, 1450. 
The objective case of WHOSOEVER. Jb. Used 
for WHOSOEVER, chiefly by attraction to the 
case of the unexpressed antecedent 1560. 

b. They shall not be impeded by w. it may be 
RUSKIN. 

Whoo (hw), int. 1608. (Variant of Hoo int. 
An exclam. of surprise, grief, or other 
emotion; occas. an imitation of an owl’s hoot, 
So Whoo sb. an utterance of this, or a similar 
sound. Whoo v. inir. to utter this sound. 

Whoof (hwüf, hwuf), int. (sb., v.) 1700. 
Imitation of a gruff abrupt cry or noise; as 
vb. to utter such a cry. x 

Whoop (hip), sb. 1600. [f. WHOOP int. Cf. 
Hoor sb.*] 1. An act of whooping; a cry of 
“whoop!’, or a shout or call resembling this; 
spec. as used in hunting, esp. at the death of 
the game, or by N. Amer. Indians, etc. as a 
signal or war-cry. b. The characteristic 
sonorous inspiration following a fit of 
coughing in whooping-cough 1873. 2. A form 
of the game of hide-and-seek 1798. 

Whoop (hip), v. late ME. [Parallel w. 
next. Cf. Hoop v.*] 1. intr. To utter a cry of 
‘whoop!’ or a loud vocal sound resembling 
this; to shout (as in summons, exultation, 
deflance, or mere excitement). b. trans. with 
obj. of cognate meaning, or indef. it: To utter 
with a whoop; to express by whooping 1576. 
C. with adv. or advb. phr: To bring, summon, 
or urge by or with whooping.late ME. d. To 
shout at, hoot (a person). rare. 1690. e. U.S. 
To increase or raise 1896. 2. intr. To hoot, as 
an owl. Also frans. 1658. 3. To utter the 
‘whoop’ in whooping-cough 1887. 

1. With that the shepheard whoop'd for ioy 
DRAYTON. 2. Owls whooping after Sunset. .fore- 
shews a fair day to ensue 1658. Hence Whoo-per, 
ES or animal that, whoops; spec. the wild or 
whistling swan, Cygnus musicus (ferus). Whoop- 
ing ppl. a. that whoops; esp. in whooping 
crane, the large white crane of America, Grus 
americana, whooping swan, the whooper. 

Whoop (hüp) int. 1568. [A natural 
exclam.] An exclam., or representation of a 
shout or ery, expressing excitement, etc. 

W. Iugge I loue thee SHAKS. Whop Sir, thought 
I, and what ado's here? 1691. 

Whoopee (hz-pi), int. orig. U.S. 1845. An 
exclam. accompanying or inviting to hilari- 
ous enjoyment; also sb., esp. in to make w., 
to have a good time, go on the razzle-dazzle. 

Whooping-cough (hu-pinkef). 1739. The 
now prevalent spelling of HOOPING-COUGH. 
, Whoosh (hwiif, hwuf),v. 1856. [Imitative.] 
intr. To utter or emit a dull soft sibilant 
sound, like that of something rushing 
through the air. So Whoosh sb. a sound of 
this nature. 

Who(o)-whoop (hühü-p), int. and sb. 1611. 


WHORL 


The shout of the huntsmen at the death of 
the game. Hence Whoo-whoo-p v. to utter 


this cry. 

Whop (hwop), v. (adv.) late ME. [Variant 
of War v.] I. trans. To cast, pull out, ete, 
violently; to take or put suddenly. dial, 2, 
To strike with heavy blows; to beat soundly, 
flog. collog. or vulgar. 1575. b. fig. To over- 
come, vanquish, defeat utterly; hence, to 
surpass or excel greatly. collog. or vulgar 
1836. 3. The vb.-stem used as adv.: With a 
*whop'; with a sudden movement or impact 
1812. 

2. Ain't nobody to be ree for takin’ this 
here liberty, sir? DICKENS. b. Nelson, as was a 
British General and wopped the French 1865, 
Hence Whop sb. an act of whopping; a heavy 
blow or impact ( or vulgar). Who-pping 
vbl. sb. the action of the vb.; a severe beating or 


fogging, 

opper (hwo· pon). colloq. or vulgar. 1785. 
It. prec.' + Anl.] Something uncommonly 
large of its kind; a very big thing, animal, or 
person. b. spec. A great lie, a monstrous false- 
hood 1791. 

b. Better to get a licking than to tell a w. 1870. 

Who'pping, ppl. a. collog. or vulgar. 1625. 
|f. as prec. + -ING*,] That whops; usu. fig. 
that is a *whopper'; abnormally large or 
great; 'thumping'. 

Whore (hó?z), sb. (Late OE. Aüre, corresp. 
to (M)LG. hore, MDu. hoere (Du. hoer), OHG. 
huora (G. hure), ON. hóra - Gmo. *xórün, f. 
base repr. also by ON. Aórr, Goth. hors 
adulterer; the IE. base *gür- appears in L. 
cárus dear. For wh- cf. WHOLE. The normally 
developed pronunc. (hü*r) remains in local 
use.] 1. A woman who prostitutes herself for 
hire; a prostitute, harlot. b. More gen.: An 
unchaste or lewd woman; a fornicatress or 
adulteress; occas. applied opprobriously to a 
concubine or kept mistress; also, with dis- 
tinguishing epithet, to a catamite. ME. 2. 
fig.; spec. in bibl. use, applied to a corrupt or 
idolatrous community, and hence in contro- 
versial use, esp. in phr. the w. of Babylon, to 
the Church of Rome (in allusion to Rev. 
17:1, 5, etc.). late ME. 

1. Whore's bird (also dial. wosbird), Prop., the 
child of a w.; but usu, as a mere vulgar term of 
abuse or reprobation, b. To play the w. (of a 
woman) to commit fornication or adultery, 

Comb,: tw.-house, a brothel; f-hunt v. intr. to 
go after whores, practise fornication; -master 
(Obs. or arch.), a whoremonger. 

Whore, v. 1583. [f. prec.) 1. intr. To have 
to do with a whore or whores; to commit 
whoredom; (of a woman) to play the whore. 
12. trans. To make a whore of ; to debauch (a 
woman) 1740. Hence Who-ring vbl. sb. the 
action of the vb.; also fig., spec. in bibl. use: 
chiefly in phr. to go a whoring. 

Whoredom (hó*adom). arch. ME. [prob. 
= ON. hórdómr = OFris. Aórdóm; see -DOM.] 
1. The practice of playing the whore or of 
intercourse with whores; illicit sexual 
indulgence in general, b. pl. Acts of sexual 
immorality ME. 2. fig., esp. in bibl. and 
religious use, applied to idolatry or other 
form of unfaithfulness to the true God. late 
ME. 


Whoremonger (hó*-1mp:ngoz). arch. 1526. 
[f. WHORE sb. + MoNaER.] One who has 
dealings with whores; one who practises 
whoredom; a fornicator, So Who're- 
mo:nging, the practice of a w. à 
N (hó*ason). Obs. or arch. ME. 
lt. WHORE sb. + SON sb., after AFr. fiz d 
Putain.) prop. The son of a whore, but 
commonly used as a coarse term of reproba- 
tion, abuse, or contempt; occas. even of 
jocular familiarity. b. attrib.: commonly as à 
coarsely abusive epithet, applied to a person 
or thing; also sometimes expressing humor- 
ous familiarity or commendation. 
Whorish(ho*rif) a. Now rare or Obs. 1535. 
|f. WHORE sb. + is.] 1. Having the 
character of a whore; addicted to whoredom; 
lewd, unchaste 1560. b. Belonging to Or 
Characteristic of a whore; lewd, unchaste 
1552. 2. fig., esp. in religious and contro- 
versial use (often = idolatrous) 1535. Hence 
Who-rish-ly adv., -ness. t 
Whorl (hwüzl hwoal). 1440. [Earliest 
forms wharwyl, whorwil, of E. Anglian oT 
north. provenance; prob. vars. of wherwille, 


WHORT 


‘Wut, infi. by twharve turn, WHARVE sb. and 
Du. tworvel, var. of wervel.] 1. A small fiy- 
wheel fixed on the spindle of a spinning-wheel 
to maintain or regulate the speed; a small 
pulley by which the spindle is driven in a 
spinning-machine. 2. Bot. A set of members, 
as leaves, flowers, or parts of the flower, 
springing from the stem or axis at the same 
level and encircling it. Also in Zool. a set of 
parts or structures similarly arranged. 1578. 
3. Conch. and Anat. Each of the turns, coils, 
or convolutions of a spiral shell, or of any 
spiral structure 1828, 4. gen. A convolution, 
coil, curl (esp. of something whirling, or 
suggesting a whirling movement) 1592. 

3. See what a lovely shell, Small and pure as a 
pearl,. With delicate spire and w. TENNYSON. 

Comb.: w.-flower, a plant of the genus Morina 
(family Dipsacacew), having the flowers in dense 
whorls; Grass, a grass of the genus Catabrosa. 
Hence Whorled (hwüld) a. having or arranged in 
aw, or whorls; verticillate; convoluted, turbinate. 

Whort (hwPat). dial. 1578. [South-western 
dial. f. HURT 50.?] = WHORTLEBERRY. 

Whortle (hw "D. 1597. [Short for 
WHORTLEBERRY.] = next. 

Whortleberry (hw2-atl'Ibéri). 1578. 
[South-western dial. f. HURTLEBERRY; now 
the usual book-name. For the sp. with wh- cf. 
(dial) whoam home, WHOLE, WHORE.] The 
blue-black fruit of the dwarf shrub Vaccin- 
ium myrtillus, or the plant itself; the 
BILBERRY. Also extended to the genus 
Vaccinium as a whole (excepting the species 


called CRANBERRY, V. owycoccos and V. 
macrocarpon). 

Bear's w., the Bearberry, Arctostaphylos 
uvaursi, Bog w., Vaccinium uliginosum. Red 
W., V. vitis-idæa. Victorian W., Wittsteinia 


vacciniacea à shrub allied to Vaccinium, found in 
Victoria, 

Whory (hó*ri), a. rare. 1862. [f. WHORE sb. 
+ Yt] = WHORISH. 

Whose (hüz), pron. (Early ME. hwas, hwós 
(xm-xm), alt., by assim. to hwa, hwd WHO, 
hwám Whoo, of hwas, hwes, OE. hwæs gen. of 
masc. hwá and n. hwæt WHAT, in interrog. use 
only :- *xwasa.] The genitive case of WHO 
(andin OE. of the neuter WHAT). Used, in all 
senses, either before a sb. as a possessive adj., 
or absol. : in the latter case chiefly interrog. as 
predicate. In ref. to things now usu. re- 
Placed by of which, exc. where this would 
produce an intolerably clumsy form. 

I could a Tale vnfold, w. lightest word Would 
harrow vp thy soule SHAKS. Arrest me? at w. 
sute? 1607. The man w. these are Gen. 38:25. 
Any thing w. loss they can so easily supply 1754. 
Fishermen, who's humanity he had occasion to 
remember GOLD I cheer a dead man's sweet- 
heart, Never ask me w. HOUSMAN. So Whoseso- 
ever (hüzso"e:vo1) pron. arch. whatever person's; 
of whomsoever, 

Whoso (hii-so"), pron. arch. IME. hwa swa, 
hwa se, reduced form of OE. swa hwd swà; see 
So adv.] = WHOEVER 1, 2. 

W. eats thereof, forthwith attains Wisdom MILT. 

losoever (hüso"e-vo), prom. Also poet. 
whose“ er (Gi). MK. If. prec. + EVERadv.] 
10 = WHOEVER 1. 2. = WHOEVER 2; also 
formerly = ‘if any one’ ME. 3. With loss of 
ee force: Any one at all. Now rare or 
bs. 1583. b. qualifying a preceding sb. or 
ics now usu. replaced by WHATEVER 1586. 
TN 18 wyll, take of the water of lyfe fre 
Juncker Bes. 22:17. 2. Margaret my name, and 

45. Ger Ad a King, who so ere thou art SHAKS. 

1585. ntlemen, and curteous Readers whosoeuer 


ale hosome, pron. ME. f. WHO + -SOME® 
is WHOEVER 1, 2. ate ME. 
'somever (hüs)m;e-vo1) pron. Obs. or 
dial. late ME. [f. prec. + EVER adv] = 
HOEVER. 


Shane, me euer vou take him to be, he is Alax 


Whuft (hwof), v. 1800. [imit.; cf. WHOOF.] 
Wade make a sound as of a forcible blast of 
10 ath or wind; trans. to utter with such a 
und, 
y (hwoi), adv., sb., int. [OE. hwi, hwy, 
Jor 5 case of hwat WHAT, governed by tō or 
A 9 hene tforwhy why, because), or simply 
bas V., corresp. to OS. hwi, ON. Ari :- Gme. 
(et. Dort taei, loo. of *qvo- WHo, WHAT 
99 8811 oric vet where).] I. 1. In a direct 
ae lon: For what reason? From what cause 
motive? For what purpose? Wherefore? 
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b. Implying or suggesting a negative 
assertion (= ‘there is no reason why.."); 
hence often expressing a protest or objection 
OE. c. With ellipsis of the remainder of the 
sentence, or of all except the principal word 
or words (esp. when emphatic); also with 
simple inf. (= W. should one. . ). late ME. 
2. In an indirect question or dependent 
clause of similar meaning OE. 3. With 
intensive additions: see DEVIL sb., DICKENS, 
etc. 1475. 4. With a negative particle 
immediately following OE. 

1. W. 8 learn Italian? 1883. b. Whie 
should our faults at home be spred abroad ? 1608. 
W., w. was I born to undergo such unmerited mis- 
fortunes? THACKERAY. c. W. so Cold, and w. so 
Coy? VANBRUGH. But w. prolong the tale? 
Worpsw. 2. I dare give him no counsell, and I 
will tell you w. 1581. 3. W. in the name of all 
patience should you work so hard as this? 1860. 
4. You can't marry me? W. not? When I offer 
you a fortune? 1882. 

II. As relative: On account of which, be- 
cause of which, for which. Usu., now almost 
always, after reason. Also ellipt. ME. b. 
Introducing a subject or predicative clause: 
= ‘the reason w.’ 1605. 

Reasons w. Catholiques refuse to go to Church 
1581. I'll have my Earl, as well as She, or know 
the Reason w. PRIOR. b. And thisis w. I sojourn 
here KEATS. 

III. as sb. (pl. whys). a. Reason, cause (now 
only with conscious allusion to the interro- 
gative use) ME. b. A question beginning 
with (or consisting of) the word ‘Why?’; a 
question as to the reason of something; hence, 
a problem, an enigma 1532. c. Conjoined 
with wherefore similarly used 1590. 

a. As may perchance be done for sum gude quhy 
1560. The when, and the how, and the w. of the 
surrender SOUTHEY. C. The savage is no authority 
on the w. and wherefore of his customs 1911. 

IV. Used interjectionally before a sentence 
or clause. a. As an expression of surprise 
(sometimes only momentary or slight, some- 
times involving protest), either in reply to a 
remark or question, or on perceiving some- 
thing unexpected 1519. b. Emphasizing or 
calling more or less abrupt attention to the 
statement following, in opposition to a pos- 
sible or vaguely apprehended doubt or 
objection 1545. fe. As an emphasized call or 
summons, expressing some degree of im- 
patience. SHAKS. fd. W., 80! an expression of 
content, acquiescence, or relief —1826. 

a. Bene. Doo not you loue me? Beat. W. no, no 
more then reason SHAKS. W., I believe I've been 
asleep! 1893. b. Take an honest woman from her 
husband! w., it is intollerable 1596. If you will 
have Caesar for your master, w. have him 
GOLDSM. Not a doubt. .. W., it stands to reason. 
We c. Rom. & Jul. Iv. v. 2, 3. d. Macb. III. iv. 

V. For w.: a. interrog. For what reason; b. 
rel. For which reason, wherefore; C. conj. For 
the reason that, because, for. Obs., arch., or 
dial. (Now commonly apprehended as the 
adv. why with a redundant for prefixed.) OE. 

As for what he was like I cannot tell... or w. I 
never saw un Hence Whye-ver adv. for 
whatever reason. +Why-for, why for advb. and 
conj. phr. 

Why-not (hwoi-not). 1011. [The phr. why 
nol? used as sb.] An argument of the form 
‘why not?’, which attempts to leave the op- 
ponent without a reply. 

Wibble-wobble (wi-b'lwo:b'l). collog. 1847. 
Reduplication of WoBBLE. So Wi-bbly- 
wo:bbly a. characterized by ‘wibbling and 
wobbling’, unsteady. 

Wich, wych (wits, locally woitf). local. 
1601. [app. a differentiated variant of WICK 
sb.! Cf. the place-names (of salt-making 
towns) Droitwich (formerly Wich), Nantwich, 
Northwich; ef. ditch and dike (OE. dic), lich 
and lyke (OE. lich.] A salt-works, salt-pit, or 
brine-spring, in the salt-manufacturing dis- 
trict of Cheshire and neighbouring parts; pl. 
the salt-making towns of these parts. y 

Comb.: w.-house, a building in which brine is 
evaporated for making salt; -man, a man em- 
ployed in salt-making; -waller, salt-boiler. 

Wick? (wik) [OE. wéoc (in candelwéoc), 
wéoce; corresp. to MDu. wiecke (Du. wiek), 
MLG. wéke, OHG. wiohha (G. wieche), of 
unkn. origin. For the vocalism cf. SICK.] The 
bundle of fibre, now usu. loosely twisted or 
woven cotton, in a lamp, candle, or taper 
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(formerly also in a torch), immersed or en- 
closed except at one end in the oil or grease, 
which it absorbs and draws up on being 
kindled at the free end, so as to maintain the 
flame. b. Without article = WICKING. late 
Used as a tent or dressing in surgery 


1658. 

Wick? (wik). Now only local. [O H. wie = 
OFris. wik, OS. wic (Du. wijk quarter, dis- 
trict, ward) OHG. wih (G. in weichbild 
municipal area), Goth. weihs village; prob. 
Gmc. - L. vicus row of houses, street, village, 
cogn. with Gr. olxos house. Survives locally 
and in BaILIWICK.] fl. An abode, dwelling, 
dwelling-place -ME. 2. A town, village, or 
hamlet. Obs, or dial. (Surviving as an element 
of place-names in forms -wich, -wick,) OE. 
3. A farm; spec. a dairy farm: Now local. OE. 

-wick, suffix, shortened form of twike (OE. 
wice) office, function of an official, as in 
BAILIFFWIOK, BAILIWICK, SHERIFFWICK, 

Wicked (wi-kéd), d. (sb., adv.) ME. If. 
ME. wicke, wikke (which survives as dial. 
wick) + -ED. Cf. Wretched). I. I. Bad in moral 
character, disposition, or conduct; practising 
or disposed to practise evil; morally de- 
praved. 2. Bad, in various senses. Freq. in 
ME.; later chiefly dial, or collog. a8 à con- 
scious metaphor (now often joc.) from sense 
1, = ‘very or excessively bad’, ‘beastly’. 
a. In ref. to character or action: Cruel, 
severe, fierce. Of animals: Savage, vicious. 
ME. b. Actually or potentially harmful, 
destructive, or pernicious; baleful ME, c. 
Of bad quality; poor, vile, ‘sorry’ ME. 3. 
In weakened sense, usu. more or less joc.: 
Malicious; mischievous, sly 1600. 

1. The Divine Vengeance on a W., World 1696, 
Vice increases, and men grow daily more and 
more w. BERKELEY. ‘Yes, hang it" (said Sir Pitt, 
only, he used, dear, a much wickeder word) 
THACKERAY, 2. b. Temp. I. ii. 321. It was a w. 
country for fever 1895. 3. That same w. Bastard 
of Venus, that blinde rascally boy SHAKS. 

II. absol. or as sb. a. absol. in pl. sense: 
Wicked persons. (Usu., now always, with 
the.) ME. b. absol. or as sb. in sing. sense: A 
wicked person. Obs. or rare arch. 1484. 

b. Let the w. forsake his waies BIBLE (Geneva) 
Isa. 55:7. 

III. as adv. Wickedly; fiercely, savagely, 
furiously; ‘cruelly’, ‘terribly’. late ME. 

Yesterday was..a W. hot day 1663. A hungry 
louse bites w. sair Hoce. Hence Wicked-ly 
adb. -ness, the quality of being w.; w. action or 
conduct; a piece of wickedness, a w. act or pro- 
ceeding. 

Wicked (wikt), 4. 1507. [f. WICK’ + -ED*.] 
Furnished with or having a wick or wicks; 
usu. in comb., as firo-w. 

Wicker (wi-koa), sb. ME. [Of E. Scand. 
origin (cf. Sw. viker, Da. viger willow), f. base 
of Sw. vika bend (cf. OE. wican give way, 
collapse, and WEAK).] 1. A pliant twig or 
small rod, usu. of willow, esp. as used for 
making baskets and various other objects; 
an osier. Chiefly in pl. late ME. 2. (without 
pl.) Wickers collectively, or as plaited to- 
gether; wickerwork ME. 3. A basket, cradle, 
chair, etc. of wicker 1646. 4. a. attrib. Made 
or consisting of wicker, as a basket, chair, 
ete.; also, covered with or encased in wicker, 
as a bottle 1502. b. W. wings, attributed to 
various sinister creatures 1637. 

4. b. The Goblin plys his w. wings CONGREVE. 
Hence Wicker v. trans. to furnish, fit, cover, or 
enclose with W. Wi'ckered (-o1d) a. encased in. 
w.; made of w. Wi'ckerwork, work EORNM ting of 
wickers; a structure of flexible twigs or the like 
plaited together; basket-work. 

Wicket (wikét) ME. [- AFr., ONFr. 
wikel = (O)Fr. guichet, usu. referred to the 
Gmo. base appearing in ON. vikja move, 
turn (Sw. vika, Da. vige).] 1. A small door 
or gate made in or placed beside a large one, 
for ingress and egress when the large one is 
closed; also, any small gate for foot-pas- 
sengers, as at the entrance of a field. 2. 
Cricket. A set of three sticks called stumps, 
fixed upright in the ground, and surmounted 
by two small pieces of wood called bails, 
forming the structure at which the bowler 
aims the ball, and at which (in front and a 
little to one side of it) the batsman stands to 
defend it with the bat 1733. b. In various 
expressions referring to a batsman’s tenure 
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of the wicket, or that part of an innings 
during which some particular batsman is (or 
might be) ‘in’, i.e. at the wicket 1738. c. 
transf. The ground between and about the 
wickets, esp. in respect of its condition; the 
pitch 1862. 3. U.S. Croquet. A hoop 1868. 4. 
In various techn. senses, as (a) a small gate 
or valve for emptying the chamber of a 
canal-lock, ete. ; (b) one of a set of gratings in 
the form of which the lead is made up in the 
manufacture of white lead 1875. 

2. Single w., a form of cricket in which there is 
only one w., and therefore only one batsman ‘in’ 
ata time. Double w., the ordinary form, in which 
there are two wickets placed 22 yards apart, 
between which the two batsmen run. To keep w., 
to act as w.-keeper. b. To take so many wickets 
(said of a bowler), So pdt so many batsmen ‘out’. 
Three wickets (or third w.) down, three men haying 
been put out. The sixth w. fell for 75 = the sixth 
batsman was put out after 75 runs had been made 
in the innings, To win by eight wickets, i.e. by ex- 
ceeding the opponents’ full score of runs with 
eight wickets yet to ‘fall’ (= with two men ‘not 
out! and seven not having been ‘in’ in the 
innings) c. The w. did not seem to play parti- 
cularly well 1881. The English eleven commenced 
batting on a perfect w. 1884, 

attrib. and Comb. „gate = sense 1; -keep 
(colloq.), -keeper Cricket, a player stationed be- 
hind the w, to stop the ball if it passes by, and if 
possible to put the batsman ‘out’ by ‘stumping’ 
or ‘catching’. 

Wicking (wi-kin). 1873. [f. Wick! + 
-ING'] Material for making wicks; cord or 
tape of cotton or other fibre, to be cut into 
lengths for wicks. 

Wickyup (wi-kiwp). U.S. 1857. [Amer. 
Indian (Menominee wikiop, Saki wekeab); 
perh. a variant of wikiwam WiaWAM.] A rude 
hut consisting of a frame covered with brush- 
wood or the like, used by nomadic tribes in 
the west and south-west. Hence extended to 
any small hut or shanty. 

Wicopy (wi-kópi). 1778. [Amer. Indian 
(Cree wikupiy).] a. The leatherwood or 
moosewood of N. America, Dirca palustris; 
also the basswood, Tilia americana. b. An 
Amer. name for species of willow-herb 
(Epilobium): distinctively Indian or herb w. 

Widdershins: see WITHERSHINS. 

Widdy (wi-di) Chiefly Sc. 1450. [Sc. and 
n. dial. var. of WiTHY.] 1. A band or rope, 
prop. one made of intertwined osiers or the 
like 1470. 2. A rope for hanging, a halter; 
freq. allus. 1450. 

Wide (woid), sb. ME. [absol. use of next.] 
1. ta. The open sea. ME. only. b. A wide, 
extensive, or open space poet. 1833. 2. 
Cricket. [Short for wide ball.] A ball bowled 
wide of the wicket, counting one against the 
bowler's side 1850. 3. The w. (short for ‘the 
wide world’) in slang. phr., as done, whacked 
to the w., utterly done up; broke to the w., 
completely broke. 

Wide (woid), a. [OE. wid = OFris., OS. 
wid, OHG. wit (Du. wijd, G. weit), ON. vidr 
- Gmc. *widaz, of unkn. origin.) I. I. Having 
great extent (esp. horizontally); vast, spa- 
cious, extensive. Obs. exc. as generalized use 
of IL. 1. b. as a conventional epithet of 
words denoting an extensive area, esp. the 
earth and the sea (poet. and rhet); as an 
epithet of world, sometimes implying con- 
trast to the privacy or security of one's own. 
home or country OE. c. Of a garment, etc.: 
Capacious; large and loose. Obs. exc. dial. in 
w. coat, a greatcoat. ME. 2. transf. Extending 
over or affecting a large space or region; far- 
reaching. Chiefly poet. OE. 3. fig. Having a 
large range; extensive, largely inclusive; (of 
a word or term) having a large extent of 
meaning 1534. b. Of views or opinions, or 
transf. of a person: = BROAD a. 10. 1824. 

1. 4. F. I. H. vii. 137. b. E shall be turn'd a drift 
to the w. World DE For. c. And there the Snake 
throwes her enammel'd skinne, Weed w. enough 
to rap a Fairy in SHAKS. 3. A definition of art w. 
enough to include allits varieties of aim RUSKIN. 
His w. knowledge of ethnography 1865. 

II. 1. Having great extent from side to side; 
large across, or in transverse measurement 
(now dist. from broad in so far as it tends to 
be restricted to applications in which actual 
mensuration is possible, and in which there 
is no implication of superficial extent) OE. 
b. transf. of the lateral boundaries: Having a 
wide space between, far apart 1840. 2. 
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Having a specified or particular transverse 
measurement indicated by a numerical 
quantity or by a comparison; (so much) 
across OE. 3. Opened widely, expanded; of 
the arms, stretched widely apart. (Now 
superseded in general use by w. open.) 1508. 
b. Phonetics. Of a vowel-sound: Pronounced 
with the tongue relaxed, or with a wider 
opening between it and some other part of 
the mouth than the corresponding narrow 
vowel 1867. 

2. 'Tis not so deepe as a well, nor so W. as a 
Church doore SHAKS. A Bed-chamber..Thirty 
foot w. 1663. 

III. 1. Extending far between limits; exist- 
ing between two things which are far apart, 
lit. or fig. 1589. 12. Situated a great way off, 
distant, far —1854. b. fig. Far, far apart (in 
nature, views, etc.); not in accordance, dis- 
agreeing, different. Const. from, of. Now rare. 
1542. 3. Deviating from the aim, or from the 
direct or proper course; missing the mark or 
the way. a. lil.; spec. in Cricket, of à ball 
bowled too far aside from the wicket for the 
batsman to strike it 1588. b. fig. (a) without 
prep. (now rare): often — Astray in opinion 
or belief, mistaken 1561. (b) Const. of, from 
(now rare or obs.): esp. in phr. w. of the mark 
1566. 4. a. Going beyond bounds of restraint, 
propriety, or virtue; loose, immoral. Now 
collog. or slang. 1574. b. Going beyond 
bounds of moderation; excessive, immode- 
rate 1858. C. slang. Wide-awake, shrewd 1887, 

1. The w. difference "Twixt Amorous, and Villan- 
ous SHAKS, To give a w, berth to, to keep well away 
from, steer quite clear of. 3. b. Lear Iv. vii. 50. 
4. a. W. females in pink 1902. c. Well, she was 
tipsy; but she was vei 891. 

Comb.: w.-brimmed adj.; w.-angle a., applied to 
a lens of short focus, the field of which extends 
through a w. angle, used for photographing at 
short range; -eyed a., having w. eyes; usu. 
having the eyes wide open, gazing intently; 
-watered, having a w. expanse of water; watered 
over a w. extent; bordered or traversed by w. 
waters. 

Wide (woid), adv. 10 E. wide, advb. f. wid 
WIDE a.] Widely. 1. Over or through a large 
Space or region; so as to affect many or 
various persons or places. Chiefly poet. (exc. 
as in b). b. in phr. far and w. (rarely w. and 
far); tw. and side OE. 2. With a large space 
or spaces between; at a wide interval or 
intervals; far apart or asunder OE. b. Of a 
horse: With the legs apart: opp. to NEAR 
adv.* I. 10. 1680. c. Loosely asunder; so as 
not to remain close or in contact 1784. 3. 
With a wide or broad opening; esp. with 
open vb. or adj. = fully; with fling, fly, etc. 
= wide open OK. 4. At (to, from) a (great, or 
specified) distance; far, far away, far off. 
Now only dial. OE. 5. At a distance to one 
side; aside from the aim, or from the direct 
or proper course 1534. 

1. There. W. roams the Russian exile THOMSON. 
b. They scoured the country far and w. 1862. 
2. c. Shaking w. thy yellow hair SHELLEY, 3. This 
is a strange repose, to be asleepe With eyes w. 
open SHAKS. The doors were flung w. 1895. 5. 
Is my Lord well, that he doth speake so w.? 
SHAKS. You hurt not me, Your anger flies so w. 
FLETCHER. A. ball. pitched a little w. of the off 
stump 1833. 

Wi'de awarke, adj. phr., wi-de-awake, a. 
and sb. 1818. [f. prec. + AWAKE pred. a.] A. 
adj, (or adj. phr.) 1. Awake with the eyes 
wide open; full awake (usu. predic.). 2. fig. 
Thoroughly vigilant or on the alert; fully 
aware of what is going on or of what it is best 
to do; sharp-witted, knowing (collog., orig: 
slang) 1833. 3. Applied joc. to a soft felt hat 
with broad brim and low crown: app. so 
called as having no ‘nap’. Now usu. absol. 
as sb. 1841. 

2. Our governor's wide awake, he is. He knows 
what's o'clock DICKENS. 

B. sb. 1. A ‘wide-awake’ hat 1837. 2. A 
sailor's name for the Sooty Tern (Sterna fuli- 
ginosa and allied species) from its cry 1881. 
Hence Wide-awa:keness, the state or 
character of being wide awake. 

Widely (woi-dli), adv. 1663. [f. WIDE a. 
+ -LY*] 1. Over or through a wide area; in 
or to various places 1697. 2. Over a wide 
range; in relation to many or various things, 
subjects, etc. 1695. 3. With or at a wideinter- 
val; far apart; to a considerable width 1003. 
4. To a large extent, greatly, far 1088. 
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Wide-mouthed (-mauód, -mau pt), a. 1593, 
1. Having a wide mouth 1611. 2. Having the 
mouth wide open: (a) loud-spoken; (b) vora- 
cious. 

Widen (woi-d'n), v. 1607. [f. WIDE a. + 
-EN*.] t1. trans. To open wide, set wide open 
—1027. 2. To make wide or wider 1669, 3, 
intr. To become wide or wider 1650. 

1. Cor. I. iv. 44, 2. I would cleanse, w., and 
deepen the river Stort 1785. The society is 
widening its scheme of operations 1885. 3. A 
reall quarrell widening 1650. The streamlet 
widens into a pond 1920, Hence Wi-dener, one 
who or that which widens; spec. a drill con- 
structed to bore a hole of greater diameter than 
its own. 

Wideness (woi-dnés). OE. Also widness 
(Obs. or dial.). If. WIDE a. + -NESS.] Width: 
a. Large extension, vastness (in later use only 
as transf. use of c) Mh.; b. Transverse 
measurement, breadth O (n standard 
Eng. replaced by WibTH); c. Large trans- 
verse measurement 1548, d. coner. A wide 
Space or expanse. e. Largeness of range, 
wide reach 1551. 

Wide-open, a, 1610. [WIDE adv. 3.] 1. 
Open to a wide extent. 2. U.S. Free from 
limitations or restrictions; also, characterized 
by overt law-breaking 1902. 

Wide-spread, a. 1705. [f. WIDE adv. + 
spread, pa. pple. of SPREAD v.] 1. Extended 
over or occupying a wide space; broad in 
spatial extent 1735. 2. Distributed over a 
wide region; extensively or generally diffused 
1705. 

Wide-spreading, a. 1591, 1. Extending 
over a wide space. 2. Extending to many 
places or persons, far-reaching 1766. 

fWide-where, adv. Obs. exc. rare arch. 
ME. It. WIDE adv. + WHERE adv.) In or to 
various places, widely, far and wide; in or to 
a distant place, far away —1900. 

Widgeon, wigeon (wi«dgon). 1513. [perh. 
1. echoic base *wi-, after PIGEON sb.; parallel 
formations of later date are Fr. vigeon, vin- 
geon, gingeon, digeon.] 1. A wild duck of the 
genus Mareca, esp. M. penelope of Europe 
and Northern Asia. (Collective pl. in later 
use usu. widgeon. b. Applied locally to 
various wild ducks of other genera, as Anas 
fusca, the Redheaded W. 1608. 12. Of a 
person, in allusion to the supposed stupidity 
of the bird: A fool, simpleton, ninny 1741. 

attrib. and Comb.: w.-grass, - weed, (local) the 
grass-wrack, Zostera marina. 

Widish (woi-dif), a. 1780. [f. WIDE a + 
Su.] Somewhat wide. 

Widow (wi-dov), 60. 1 [0 H. widewe, wuduwe 
= OFris. widwe, OS. widowa, OHG. wituwa 
(Du. weduwe, weef, G. witwe), Goth. widuwó, 
adj. formation of IE. range, *widhewo, repr. 
by Skr. vidhawd widow, Gr. i(F)(de(Fos un- 
married man, L. viduus bereft, void, 
widowed.] 1. A woman whose husband is 
dead (and who has not married again). D. 
Prefixed as a title to the name. Now chiefly 
dial. or vulgar. 1570. C. In extended sense: 
A wife separated from or deserted by her 
husband; esp. in colloq. or dial. phr. 4 * 
bewitched; see also GRASS WIDOW 2. 1461. d. 
Eccl. One of a class or order of devout or con- 
secrated widows in the Early Church 1572. 5 
transf. A female animal, esp. a hen bird, ma 
has lostits mate ME. 2. a. A bird of the sul 
family Viduinz. b. Collector's name 771 5 
geometrid moth, Cidaria luctuata; als 
mourning w. c. Mournful or mourning t» 
pop. names of certain plants with dur 
flowers. 1747. 3. colloq. or slang. a. An extr 
hand dealt to the tablein certain card-gumes 
b. The w.: champagne. [From AC 3 
Cliquot', the name of a firm of wine me 
chants.] 1891. d be 

1. Take example by your father, my boy, an tr 
wery careful o' widders DICKENS. C. 7190 tt 
Balfour never heard of the Golf Widow? 1 to; 

Comb.: as w. lady, woman (arch, or dial), ef i 
w.-duck, a species of tree-duck, Dendrocygiy t 
viduata; -Anch = W.-nmD; w. right, that s 
of a deceased husband's estate to which à W- in- 
a right. b. with genitive: widow's cruse, an 17 
exhaustible source of supply (after 1 Kings y ing 
14); widow's lock, a lock or tuft of hair LPs 
apart from the rest, supposed to presage pM 
widowhood; widow's mite, a small mone w's 
tribution (in allusion to Mark 12:43); wi 
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peak (see PEAK sb.2 T. 1 b, and cf. widow's lock); 
widow’s weeds, the mourning apparel of a w. 

Widow, 8b.“ Obs. exc. dial. [OE. widewa, 
masc. corresp. to widewe Wow sb.] = 
‘WIDOWER. 

Widow, v. ME. If. WIDOW sb.' or 2. 1. 
trans. To make a widow (rarely, a widower) 
of; to bereave of one’s husband (or wife). 
Most commonly in pa. pple. b. fig. To de- 
prive of a valuable or highly prized pos- 
session; to bereave. Usu. in pa. pple. 1595. 
12. To survive as a widow, become the 
widow of. Suaks. 3. To endow with a 
widow's right. SHAKS. 

Wi:dow-bird. 1772. [Representing L. 
generic name Vidua (widow).] A bird of the 
genus Vidua or subfamily Viduine of the 
family Ploceide (Weaver-birds) found in 
various parts of Africa; so called from the 
prevailingly black plumage of the males. 
(Cf. WHIDAH.) 

Widowed (widovd), ppl. a. 1000. (f. 
WIpow sb. or * or v. + -ED.] 1. Made or be- 
come a widow (or widower). Also of an 
animal, esp. a bird: Bereaved of its mate. 
2. fig. Deprived of a partner, friend, com- 
panion, or mate; bereaved; hence, deserted, 
desolate, solitary 1633, b. Of an elm: Not 
‘mated’ with a vine; conversely of the vine. 
(After L. ulmus and vilis vidua.) 1743. 

1. transf. Sleepelesse she spent in her now 
widow'd bed. .the night that followed 1627. 
Widower (wi-do"oi). late ME. [f. WIDOW 
8b. + -ER'.] 1, A man whose wife is dead 
(and who has not married again); a husband 
bereaved of his wife. 12. One of an ecclesias- 
tical class or order of men corresp. to the 
order of ‘widows’ -1010. Hence Wi:dower- 
hoo:d [after WipowHnoon], the condition of a 
w., or the time during which a man is a w. 
Widowhood (wi-do"hud). [OE. widewan- 
had, t. gen. of WIDOow sb. or * + -hdd -HOOD.) 
1. The state or condition of a widow or 
widower, or (contextually) the time during 
which one is a widow or widower; also transf. 
of an animal, esp. a bird. +2. An estate 
settled on a widow, a widow’s right. SHAKS. 
1, In my wedowhode, afore I maried this gentil- 
woman 1528, Lucretia. .in the deep weeds of w. 


Wi-dow-wail. 1597. a. The shrub Meze- 
reon (Daphne mezereum) or other species of 
Daphne. b. A shrub of the genus Cneorum 
(family Simarubacez), esp. C. tricoccum, a 
dwarf shrub with evergreen leaves and pink 
sweet-scented flowers, found in Spain and 
the south of France. 

Width (widp, witp). 1627. [A literary for- 
mation of the 17th century, taking the place 
of widness WIDENESS. ‘A low word’ (J.] 1. 
Extent across or from side to side; trans- 
verse dimension; occas. extent of opening, 
distance apart (of the two parts of some- 
thing). 2. Large extent across, or in general 
1607, 3. concr. = BREADTH 2. 1870. Hence 
Wi-dthless a. having no (great) w., narrow. 
Wi-dthways, -wise adv. in the direction of 
the w., transversely. 

Wield (wild), v. (ME. wélde, repr. (1) str. 
Yb. OE. wealdan = OS. waldan, OHG. waltan 
(G. walten), ON. valda, Goth. waldan, and (2) 
wk. vb. OE. wieldan, f. mutated form of 

waló-.] tl. trans. To rule or reign over, 
govern, command. Obs. exc. as merged in 4. 
71633. 12, To have at command or disposal, 
hold, own, possess; to have the advantage of, 
enjoy —1003. 3. To direct the movement or 
action of, to control; to use, have the use of, 
4s a bodily member or faculty; gen. to deal 
ie have to do with; to deal with success- 
ully. Obs. or dial. exc. as in 4. OE. tb. To 
Nuus utter—1635. 4. To use or handle with 
ps ill and effect; to manage, ply (a weapon, 

ol, or instrument, now always one held or 
med in the hand) OE. b. To exercise 
4 78 authority, influence) 1612. c. To use 
after the fashion of a tool or weapon for the 
Performance of something 1601. 
bas, Lear 1. i. 56, 4. Monstrouse cudgells. „as 
ws e partie is well able to wild. 1603. To 
a d Sceptre (and similar phrases), to exer- 
LA ee authority, to reign or rule (also fig ). 
ul pen is d soldier wielding a graphic and pow: 
tive? TES Who could w. such scathing invec- 
Wield i Hence Wieder, one who wields. 

leldy (wildi, a. late ME. If. prec. + 
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I.] 1. Capable of easily ‘wielding’ one's 
body or limbs, or a weapon, etc.; vigorous, 
active, nimble. Obs. exc. dial. 2. Easily 
wielded, controlled, or handled; manageable, 
handy. [In later use a back-formation from. 
unwieldy.) 1583. 

1. So fressh so yong so weldy semed he CHAUCER. 

Wife (woif). Pl. wives (woivz). [OE. wif — 
OFris., OS. wif (Du. wijf), OHG. wip (G. 
weib woman), ON. víf; of unkn. origin; not 
extant in Goth., which has qinó ‘mulier’, 
QUEAN, and dens ‘uxor’, QUEEN. 1. A 
woman: formerly in general sense; in later 
use restricted to a woman of humble rank, 
esp. one engaged in the sale of some com- 
modity. Now dial., exc. with prefixed de- 
scriptive word, esp. in compounds such as 
FISHWIFE, etc. b. Qualified by old, esp. in the 
phr. old wives’ tale: see OLD WIFE 1. OE. 2. 
A woman joined to a man by marriage; a 
married woman OE. b. transf. The female 
of a pair of the lower animals; the mate of a. 
male animal. late ME. 3. The mistress of a 
household; the hostess or landlady of an inn. 
Obs. exc. as surviving in GOODWIFE 1, HOUSE- 
WIFE I. late ME. 4. Collector's name for a 
moth, Catocala nupta, also called Willow Red 
Underwing 1832. 

1. Where ginger-bread wives have a scanty sale 
Keats. 2. He was still on the look-out for a w. 
with money DICKENS, Phrases. To w., for a w., 
to be one's w. To take a w., to marry (somewhat 
arch.). To have to w., to have as one's w., be the 
husband of. AU the world and his w. (joc. colloq.), 
all men and women, everybody: usu. hyper- 
bolically for a large and miscellaneous company 
of people of both sexes. W. of the left hand: see 
LEFT HAND. Hence Wi-ffedom = WIFEHOOD 1, 
2; also, wives collectively, married women as a 
class. Wi-feless a. having no wife; unmarri 
celibate. 

Wifehood (woifhud). late ME. If. prec. 
+ -H00D.] 1. The position or condition of a 
wife; married state (of a woman). 2. The 
character of or befitting a wife; wifeliness. 
late ME. 

Wifelike (woi-fjoik), a. and adv. 1598. lf. 
as prec. + -LIKE.] A. adj. Resembling, or 
having the character of, a wife; characteristic 
of or befitting a wife 1013. B. adv. In the 
manner of a wife 1598. 

Wifely (woi-li), a. [0 E. wiffié; see -LY?.] 
t1. Of or pertaining to a woman or women; 
womanly (rare exc. OE.) 1533. 2. Pertaining 
to, characteristic of, or befitting a wife OE. 
3. Having the character befitting a wife; such 
as a wife should be 1633. 

2. A picture of w. patience 1803. 3. A w. wife, a 
motherly mother, and above all, a lady 1853. 
Hence Wi-feliness, w. character or quality. 

Wifie (woifi) 1825. lf. WIFE sb. + -IE, 
ve,] Little wife: used as a term of endearment. 

Wifish (woi-fif), a. 1535. [f. WIFE sb. + 
Aen.] fl. Belonging to or characteristic of 
a woman; womanly; womanish 1560. 2. Be- 
longing to or characteristic of, having the 
character of, a wife 1616. 

Wig (wig) sb. Now dial. late ME. [- 
MLG., MDu. wigge wedge, wedge-shaped 
cake; see WEDGE.] A kind of bun or small 
cake made of fine flour. 

Home to the only Lenten supper I have had of 
wiggs and ale PEPYS. 

Wig, sb. 1675. [Shortening of PERIWIG, as 
WINKLE of PERIWINKLE*.] I. An artificial 
covering of hair for the head, worn to con- 
ceal baldness or to cover the inadequacy of 
the natural hair, as part of professional, 
ceremonial, or formerly of fashionable, cos- 
tume (as still by judges and barristers), or as 
a disguise (as by actors on the stage). b. Ap- 
plied joc. to a (natural) head of hair, esp. of a 
child. 2. transf. A person who wears a wig 
(professionally); a dignitary. collog. 1828. (Cf. 
BiGwiG.) 3. techn. The coarse hair on the 
shoulders of a full-grown male fur-seal; the 
seal itself when bearing this 1830. 4. A 
severe rebuke or scolding; an act of Wie- 

G. slang or collog. 1804. 

1. The ‘disappearance of the bishops’ wigs, which 
he said had done more harm to the church than 
anything else! GLADSTONE. Phr. Dash my wig(s 
(colloq.), a mild imprecation. My wig(s! (collog.), 
a trivial expression of surprise, etc. Wigs on the 
green, a colloquial expression (orig. Irish) for 
coming to blows or sharp altercation (wigs being 
liable to fall or be pulled off in a fray). 
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attrib. and Comb.: w.-block, a rounded block 
for placing a w. upon when being made or not in 
use; -tail, (a) a bird of the tropics, from its long 
tail-feathers; (b) the tail of a W., mach, -tree, 
the Venetian sumach (Rhus. cotinus), from its 
hairy inflorescence. Hence Wi*&aom, judges or 
lawyers as a body, Wigged (wigd) a. furnished 
with or wearing aw. Wirggery, wigs collectively, 
the practice of wearing a w.; used by Carlyle for 
empty formality (in legal proceedings), ‘red tape’. 
Wi-ggy a. wearing, or distinguished by, a w., 
bewigged. Wi-gless a. destitute of a w., not 
wearing a w. tWi-gsby [-BY 2] joc. slang or 

„u person wearing à W. 

Wig, v. 1826. [f. prec.] 1. trans. To supply 
with a wig; to put a w. upon; spec, to provide 
with wigs in preparation for a theatrical per- 
formance. 2. To rebuke or censure severely, 
scold, rate. slang or collog. 1829. 

Wigging (wi-gin), vbl. sb. slang or colloq. 
1813. [f. WIG sb.* 4 + -ING'.] A severe re- 
buke, reproof or reprimand; a scolding. 

Wiggle (wi-g'l), v. Now collog. or dial. ME. 
i- (M)LG., (M)Du. wiggelen, frequent. (see 
-LE) of *wig-, repr. by LG. wiggen and Eng. 
dial. wig; cf. wag, waggle, and WRIGGLE.] 1. 
intr. To move to and fro or from side to side 
irregularly and lightly; to walk with such a 
movement, to stagger, reel; to go or move 
sinuously, to wriggle. 2. trans. To move 
(something) in this way; also refi. 1085. 
Hence Wiggle sb. an act of ‘wiggling’. 

Wiggle-waggle (wiglwe:g'l, v. collog. 
1825. Redupl, form combining WIGGLE v. and 
"WaGGLE v., emphasizing the alternation of 
movement. trans. or intr. So Wiggle- 
waggle a. that ‘wiggle-waggles’; fig. vacil- 
lating 1778. 

Wiggly (wi-gli), a. collog. 1903. [f, Wig- 
GLE v. or sb. + -Y'.] Characterized by or sug- 
gestive of ‘wiggling’; (in ref. to form) having 
small irregular undulations. Also in redupl. 
form Wi-ggly-wa:ggly. 

Wight (weit), sb. arch. (OE. wiht, corresp. 
(with variation of gender and meaning) to 
OS. wiht, (M)LG., (M)Du. wicht, OHG. wiht 
(G. wicht), ON. vætir tem., Goth. waihts fem. ; 
ult. connections uncertain.] 11. A living 
being; a creature 1587. b. orig. and chiefly 
with (good or bad) epithet, applied to super- 
natural, preternatural, or unearthly beings. 
Obs. or rare arch. OE. 2. A human being, 
man or woman, person. Now arch. or dial. 
(often implying contempt or commiseration). 
ME. 13. In advb. phrases, qualified by no, 
any, a little, or the like: (A certain) amount; 
for (any, a little, etc.) time or distance —1470. 

1. b. These were the ms wights (fairies) dwel- 
ling in the court of Elfland Scorr. 2. Of fayre 
Elisa be your siluer song, that blessed w. SPENSER. 
The unlucky w...is doomed 1869. 

Wight (woit), a. (adv.) arch. and dial. ME. 
[- ON. vigt, n. of vigr of fighting age, skilled 
in arms, cogn. with OE. wig battle, conflict, 
wija warrior, based on IE. *wik- *wik-, 
repr. by L. vincere, vic-. For similar adop- 
tions of ON. neuters in -f see SCANT d., 
THWART a., WANT sb.] 1. Of persons, actions, 
etc.: Strong and courageous, esp. in warfare; 
having or showing prowess; valiant, doughty, 
bold. 2. Strong, vigorous, robust, stalwart; 
exercising strength, energetic ME. 3. Moving 
briskly or rapidly; active, agile; swift, fleet. 
late ME. 

1. Where is Robin Hood, and y* w. Scarlet? 
1601. 3. Mount thee on the wightest steed 


Scorn. 

B. adv. Actively, nimbly, energetically; 
quickly, rapidly ME. Hence Wi-ght-ly adv. 
(arch. and dial.); -ness (Obs. or arch.). 

Wig-wag (wi-giweg), v. collog. or techn. 
1846. [Reduplicated formation; cf. wiggle- 
waggle, zig-zag.] irans. and intr. To move 
lightly to and fro, to wag; esp. to wave a flag 
or other object to and fro in signalling; to 
signal in this way. Also as adv. = with a to- 
and-fro movement. So Wi-g-wag sb. 1582. 

Wigwam (wigwem, wem). 1628. [- 
Ojibwa wigwaum, wigiwam, var. of Algonquin 
weekuwom, wikiwam lit. ‘their house'.] A 
lodge, cabin, tent, or hut of the N. Amer. 
Indian tribes of the region of the Great Lakes 
and eastward, formed of bark, matting, or 
hides stretched over a frame of poles con- 
verging at the top. b. Extended to similar 
structures among native tribes in other parts 
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of the world 1743. c. Applied joc. to a house 
or dwelling in general 1818. 

Wild (woild), a. and sb. (OE. wilde = OFris. 
wilde, OS., OHG. wildi (Du., G. wild), ON. 
villr, Goth. wilpeis :- Gmc, *wilpijaz.] A. 
adj. I. 1. Of an animal: Living in a state of 
nature; not tame, not domesticated (freq. in 
names of particular species or varieties, for 
which see the sbs.). 2. Of a plant (or flower): 
Growing in a state of nature; not cultivated 
(freq. in names of particular species or 
varieties, for which see the sbs.) OE. 3. Pro- 
duced or yielded by wild animals or plants; 
sometimes, having the characteristic (usu. 
inferior) quality of such productions ME. 
b. Mining. Applied to impure or inferior 
minerals or ores 1778. 4. Of a place or 
region: Uncultivated or uninhabited; hence, 
waste, desert, desolate OE. b. transf. Be- 
longing to or characteristic of a wild region; 
of orin a wilderness 1690. 5. Of persons (or 
their attributes): Uncivilized; savage; un- 
cultured, rude; also, not accepting the con- 
stituted government, rebellious ME. 

1. Eight Wilde-Boares rosted whole SHAKS. 2. 
I know a banke where the wilde time blowes 
SHAKS. With woodbine and w. roses mantled o'er 
COWPER. attrib. phr. A Hs lady with a w.-rose 
complexion 1890. 3. Their flesh is hot and un- 
sauorie, and hath a wilde tast 1600. 4. The 
Scenery was w. without being grand 1849. 5. 
When w. in woods the noble Savage ran DRYDEN. 
The ‘slim’ ways of the w. Boer 1901. 

II. 1. Not under or not submitting to con- 
trol or restraint; taking or disposed to take 
one's own way; uncontrolled OE. b. Shy; 
esp. of game, afraid of or avoiding the pur- 
suer 1594. 2. spec. Not submitting to moral 
control; taking one's own way in deflance of 
moral obligation or authority OE. b. Giving 
way to sexual passion; also, licentious, dis- 
solute, loose ME. 3. Fierce, savage; furious, 
violent, cruel ME. 4. Of the sea, the weather, 
etc.: Violently agitated, rough, stormy; 
hence fig. or gen. Full of disturbance or con- 
fusion, tumultuous, turbulent ME. b. Of 
vocal sounds: Loud and unrestrained 1549. 
5. Of feelings or their expression: Highly 
excited or agitated; passionately vehement 
or impetuous 1594. 6. Of persons: a, Ex- 
tremely irritated or vexed; angry, ‘furious’ 
1653. b. Passionately or excitedly desirous 
to do something 1797. c. Elated, enthusiastic, 
‘raving’ 1868. 7. Not having control of one’s 
mental faculties; demented, out of one’s wits; 
hence, extremely foolish or unreasonable 
ME. b. Of the eyes or look: Having an ex- 
pression of distraction 1592. 8. Of actions, 
statements, etc.: Going beyond prudent or 
reasonable limits; rashly or inconsiderately 
venturesome;  fantastically unreasonable 
1515. 9. Artless, free, unconventional or 
romantic in style; having a somewhat bar- 
baric character 1632. b. Of strange aspect; 
fantastic in appearance 1605. 10. Aimed 
wide of the mark or at random; random: usu. 
advb. at random, astray 1810. 

1. Depriving Cupid's wing of some w. feathers 
Scorr, The children w. in the streets, the mother 
a destitute widow DICKENS. Phr. To run w.: (a) 
of an animal or plant, to live in or revert to a 
state of nature, not under domestication or culti- 
vation; (b) of a person; He had a bold spirit, and 
he ran a little w., and went for a soldier DICKENS. 
b. Much Ado III. i. 35, 2. I am afraid he has 
turned out very W. JANE AUSTEN, b. If a youn, 
man is w., and must run after women and b: 
company JOHNSON. 5. A fit of w. weeping 1885. 
6. c. She had accepted me, and I was w. with joy 
1891. 7. Her misery had actually drove her w. 
DICKENS. 8. This vnheedfull, desperate, wilde 
aduenture SHAKS. 9. If..sweetest Shakespear 
fancies childe, Warble his native Wood-notes wilde 
Mitr. 10. The Chinese shells. .* went wild’ 1895. 

Special collccations: w. beast, orig. in sense I. 1, 
now always with mixture of sense II. 3; also 
attrib., as in w, beast show, etc.; w. boar: see BOAR 
sb. c; horse, a horse not domesticated or 
broken in; esp. in phr., referring to a mode of 

unishment or torture, to draw with w. horses, and 
ence joc. with negative; w. Irish, the less 
civilized Irish; formerly, those not subject to 
English rule. 

B. sb. t1. A wild animal, or wild animals 
collectively; spec. a beast, or beasts, of the 
chase; game —1599. 2. A wild or waste place; 
& waste, wilderness. Now mostly rhet. or 
poet. 1637. b. pl. (Chiefly in the wilds of a 
specified region.) 1596. 
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2. transf. A lighthouse o'er the w. of dreary 
waves SHELLEY. b. fig. Striving to cut a new road 
through the wilds of jurisprudence 1832. Hence 
Wi-Idish d. somewhat w., inclining to wildness. 
Wi-ldling = WILDING A. 2, 3. Wild-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Wi-ldbore. local. 1784. [Of unkn. origin.] 
A stout and closely woven unglazed tammy. 

Wild cat. late ME. [Cf. WILD DEER.] 1. 
The European wild species of cat, Felis catus; 
also applied to other wild animals of the cat 
tribe, esp. in U.S. to species of lynx. 2. fig. 
Applied to a savage, ill-tempered, or spiteful 
person, esp. a woman 1573. 3. fig. a. One who 
forms a rash project, or engages in a risky 
enterprise. b. An unsound business under- 
taking, as a ‘wild-cat bank’. Chiefly U.S. 
colloq. 1812. 4. attrib. (usu. with hyphen). 
fig. Applied to banks in the western United 
States which fraudulently issued notes with 
little or no capital, or to their notes or trans- 
actions; hence extended to unsound, risky, 
or illicit business enterprises generally; and 
more widely to reckless or rash under- 
takings, statements, etc. 1838. 

2. But will you woo this Wilde-cat? SHAKS. 
Hence Wild-catter, -catting, one who engages, 
the action of engaging, in a *wild-cat" business or 
enterprise. 

Wild deer. OE. [In sense 1 OE. wil(d)- 
déor, wildedéor, alteration of *wildor, pl. 
wildru.] fl. A wild animal ME. 2. Deer in 
a wild state 1748. 

l| Wildebeest (vi-ldobést). 1838. [S. African 
Du., f. wild WII a. + beest BEAST sb.] The gnu. 

Wilder (wi-ldoa), v. arch. (now chiefly poet.) 
1613. [Of unkn. origin; perh. extracted from 
"WILDERNESS, but cf. MDu. verwildern, and 
BEWILDER, which is, however, of later ap- 
pearance.] 1. trans. To cause to lose one's 
way, asin a wild or unknown place; to lead 
or drive astray; also refl. b. fig.; esp. to 
render at a loss how to act or what to think; 
to perplex, bewilder 1642. 2. inir. To lose 
UU way, go astray, stray; to be bewildered 
1658, 

1. Young Actwon, wilder'd in the wood ADDISON. 
b. You shall be left wildred with strange Revela- 
tions 1054. Hence Wi-ldered (wi-ldosd) ppl. a. 
straying, ‘lost’; perplexed, bewildered; of a place, 
EA pathless, Wild. Wildering ppl. a. that 

lers“. 

Wilderness (wi-ldomnés). ME. [OE. wild- 
(d)éornes; f. wild(d)or WILD DEER + -NESS. 
Cf. (M)Du., G. wildernis.] 1. a. (without 
article Wild or uncultivated land. b. A 
wild or uncultivated region or tract of land, 
uninhabited, or inhabited only by wild 
animals ME. c. A piece of ground in a large 
garden or park, planted with trees, and laid 
out in an ornamental or fantastic style, often 
in the form of a maze or labyrinth 1644, 2. 
transf. or gen. A waste or desolate region of 
any kind, e.g. of open sea 1588. 3. fig. Some- 
thing figured as a region of a wild or desolate 
character, in which one wanders or loses one’s 
way; in religious use applied to the present 
world or life as contrasted with heaven or 
the future life ME. b. Rhetorically applied 
to a building, town, etc., which is regarded 
as 'desolate' or in which one is lonely or 
‘lost’ 1842. 4. A mingled, confused, or vast 
assemblage or collection of persons or things 
(usu. coloured by other senses) 1588. 5. 
Wildness, uncultivated condition —1607. tb. 
fig. Wildness of character. SHAKS. 

2. Inuiron'd with a wildernesse of Sea Saks. 3. 
As T walk'd through the w. of this world BUNYAN, 
4. I would not haue given it for a wildernesse of 
Monkies SHAKS. 5. b. Meas. for M. III. i. 142. 

Wild-fire, wildfire (woi-ldfoie1). OE. fl. 
Furious or destructive fire; a conflagration 
—1634. 2. spec. a. Will-o’-the-wisp, ignis 
fatuus 1663. b. Lightning; esp. sheet lightning 
without audible thunder, summer lightning" 
1795. 3. A composition of highly inflammable 
substances, readily ignited and very difficult 
to extinguish, usedin warfare, etc. ME. 4. A 
name for erysipelas and various inflamma- 
tory eruptive diseases, esp. those in which 
the eruption spreads from one part to an- 
other OE. 5. fig. or in fig. allusions, in ref. to 
a destructive agency, etc. ME. 

5. The NUES ofmy rin. parast me 1612. 

ke w., immense rapidity and effect; very 
swiftly and forcibly; The rt. ? 
RE ole aed iav 
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Wi-ld-fowl. (Also as one word, or as two.) 
OE. A wild bird, or (usu.) wild birds collec- 
tively; chiefly applied to those caught for 
food, game birds. b. joc. misapplied to a wild 
beast; hence allus, 1590. 

b. There is not a more fearefull wilde foule then 
your Lyon liuing SHAKS. 

Wild goose. OE. 1. Any wild bird of the 
goose kind; in Britain usu. the greylag 
(Anser ferus or cinereus), in N. America the 
Canada goose (Bernicla canadensis). 2. fig. 
a. Used of or in ref. to a flighty or foolish 
person. b. Eng. Hist. (pl.) A nickname for 
the Irish Jacobites who went over to the 
Continent on the abdication of James II and 
later. 1592. 3. attrib. [after next 2.] Wild, 
fantastic, very foolish or risky 1770. 

3. Gone away upon some wild-goose errand, 
seeking his fortune DICKENS. 

Wild goo-se chase. 1502, 11. A kind of 
horse-race in which the second or any suc- 
ceeding horse had to follow accurately the 
course of the leader, like a flight of wild 
geese —1085. 2. fig. An erratic course taken 
by one person (or thing) and followed (or 
that may be followed) by another; in later 
use apprehended as 'a pursuit of something 
as unlikely to be caught as the wild goose" 
(J.); a foolish, fruitless, or hopeless quest 
1592. 

2. Don't let me think..you will set out upon 
every wild-goose chase, sticking to nothing H. 
WALPOLE. 

Wilding (woi-ldin), sb. and a. 1595. [f. 
WILD a. + -ING*.] A. sb. 1. A wild apple or 
apple-tree; a crab-apple or crab-tree. 2. 
gen. A wild plant, flower, or fruit 1577. 3. A 
wild animal (rare) 1897. 4. jig. (applied to a 
person or thing) 1621. B. attrib. or adj. 1. 
Applied to a crab-apple or crab-tree 1538. 
2. Of a plant, etc.: Growing wild. Chiefly 
poet. 1697. 

2. fig. That growth of w. art 1884. 

ild man. ME. (Cf. ON. villumaór.] 1. 
A man who is wild. a. A man of savage, 
fierce, uncultured, or unruly nature or 
character. b. A man of an uncivilized race 
or tribe; a savage, or one reverted to a savage 
state ME. c. pl. The extremists of a political 
party, profession, etc. 1923. 2. The orang- 
outang: also wild man of the woods 1791. 

Wildwood (woi-ld,wud). Now chiefly poet. 
OE. [orig. two words, WILD a. and WooD sb.] 
A forest of natural growth, or one allowed to 
grow naturally; an uncultivated or un- 
frequented wood. 

attrib. When With wild wood-leaues & weeds, I 
ha’ strew'd his graue SHAKS. i: 

Wile (woil), sb. [Early ME. wil, evidenced 
first from Scandinavianized areas and 
therefore poss. — ON. - (vél) craft, arti- 
fice, rel. to véla defraud.) 1. A crafty, oun- 
ning, or deceitful trick; a sly, insidious, or 
underhand artifice; a stratagem, rute, 
Chiefly pl. (in sing. now arch. or poet). tb. 
Without implication of deceit: A subtle con- 
trivance; a skilful device or scheme 1880. 
€. In lighter sense: An amorous or play! 
trick; a piece of sportive cunning or artful- 
ness 1600. d. spec. A cunning turn or other 
trick of the hare to escape the hunters 1691. 
2. Deceit or deceitfulness; craft, cunning, 
subtlety. Now rare. late ME. t 

1. The wiles by which its members are lured. 1 
their goal 1888. c. Haste thee nymph, and bring 
with thee. .Quips and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 
Nods, and Becks, and Wreathed Smiles MIT. . 

Wile, v. late ME. It. WILE sb., or aphetio 
t. biwile (XIII- XIV). I. (rans. To bring, draw, 
or get by a wile; to lead, induce, or obtain By 
craft or cunning. 2. (as substitute for WHIM 
v.) To divert attention pleasantly from 
(something tedious); to charm away; ae 
to cause (time) to pass away pleasantly © 
insensibly 1796. heart’ iE wild 


n 1 r wiled 
Burns. She could neither be mn TOR ding 


(adv., sb.) ME. lf 


Wilful (wi-lfil), a. 
WILL sb. + -FUL.] 1. 
to assert one’s own wi 
instruction, or command; governed bY Wi. 
without regard to reason; obstinately goa; 
willed or perverse. 12. Willing; consenting? 
ready to comply with a request, desire, 
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requirement —1508. 13. Proceeding from the 
will; done or suffered of one's own free will 
or choice; voluntary —1087. 4. Done on pur- 
pose or wittingly; purposed, deliberate, in- 
tentional. (Chiefly, now always, in bad sense, 
of a blameworthy action; freq. implying 
‘perverse, obstinate’.) Also transf. of the 
agent. ME. 

1. The seid Henry is sklanderus and a wylfull 
person and wyll not be ordered but after his owne 
wyll 1529. 2. Merry W, Il. ii. 44. 3. Amazed to 
see Contempt of wealth, and w. poverty DRYDEN. 
4. Wylfull murtherers, whom God commaundeth 
to be taken from the aulter 1548. Prov, Wilful 
waste makes woeful want. 

+B. as adv. = WILFULLY 3, 4. —1611. 

Since from thee going, he went wilfull slow 


SHAKS. 
C. as sb. A wilful person; rarely, a wilful act 


1819. Hence Wi-lfulness. 

Wilfully (wiltüli, adv. [Late OE. wil- 
fulliée; see prec. LX. I tl. Willingly, 
readily; patiently, submissively —1513. 12. 
Of one's own free will, of one's own accord, 
voluntarily —1705. tb. According to one's 
own will; at will, freely -1600. 3. Purposely, 
on purpose, intentionally, deliberately. 
Chiefly, now always, in bad sense; occas. 
implying ‘maliciously’. late ME. 4. In a 
self-willed manner; perversely, obstinately, 
stubbornly 1580. 

2. Martyrs are to die willingly but not w. 
FULLER. 3. For those that set houses on fire w., 
they are smoked to death 1017. 

Wilga (wi-lgd). 1889. [Native name in 
New South Wales.] An Australian tree of the 
rutaceous genus Geijera, esp. G. parviflora. 

Wilily (woilil), adv. late ME. If. WiLY 
a, + -LY*.]] In a wily manner; craftily, cun- 
ningly, by stratagem. 

Wiliness (woi-inés). 1450. [f. as prec. + 
"NESS.] The quality or character of being 
wily; craftiness, cunning, guile. 

Will (wil), 8%. [OE. willa = OFris. willa, 
OS. willio, OHG. willo, willio (Du. wil, G. 
wille), ON. vili (gen. vilja), Goth. wilja :- 
Gmc. *wiljon *weljon, f. wel- be pleasing 
(see WELL adv.).] I. I. Desire, wish, longing; 
inclination, disposition (% do something). 
Now coloured by or merged in sense II. 1. b. 
Aninclination to do something, as contrasted 
with power or opportunity 1594. 12. spec. 
Carnal desire or appetite —1603 3. transf. 
That which one desires, (one's) 'desire'. 
Now arch. or poet. OE. b. A desire or wish as 
expressed in a request; hence (contextually) 
the expression of a wish, a request. arch. or 
dial. ME. 


1. b. They desired the power, and want not the 
W., to do us an ill turn 1667. 2. Meas, for M. 
IL iv, 164, 3. Would'st haue me weepe? why now 
thou hast thy w. SIAKS. A lad that lives and has 

is w. Is worth a dozen dead HOUSMAN. b. Anl. 
[2 Cl. 1. li. 7. What's your w.? (now arch. or dial., 
esp. Se.), What do you want? What do you wish 
me to do? 

II. 1. The action of willing or choosing to do 
Something; the movement or attitude of the 
mind which is directed with conscious inten- 
tion to (and, normally, issues immediately 
in) some action, physical or mental OE. tb. 
Intention, purpose, determination —1712. C. 
W. to with sb. or int. (after G. wille zu) 1823. 

a The Power or capacity of willing; power 
of choice in regard to action OE. 3. Intention 
or determination that something shall be 
ne by another or others, or shall happen or 

ke place; (contextually) an expression or 
{ubodiment of such intention or determina- 
12 OE. b. Intent, purport (of a document). 
ate ME. 4. Qualified by possessive: That 
Which one wills should be done; one's 
pleasure 0E. 
"DES Wherever I found living matter I found w. 
1 ied 1896. The triumph of the w. to live 
rita Allis not lost; the unconquerable W., 
girl of high es never to submit or yield MILT. A 
poen igh spirit and strong w. 1907. A w. of one's 
bette plying à strong or self-assertive w., and 

t Pour w. as a euphemism for ‘wilfulness’. 3. Is 
Such B Claudio shall die to morrow? SHAKS. 

xvn 4 W. of Heav'n Wink. My w, is law 
Iu fee 4. Direct me, if it be your w., where 
me hie uffidius lies SHAKS. If then he wreak on 

wicked w. GRAY. 
Nb A person's formal declaration (usu. in 

i ing) of his intention as to the disposal of 

s Property or other matters to be performed 
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arer bis vue commonly transf. the docu- 
ent in which such intention is 
late ME. "epp 
She threw her w. into the fire JOHNSON. To make 
the gentleman’s last w. and testament STERNE. 
‘hrases. Good w., ill w., see GOODWILL, ILL WILL. 
With the best w. Gs the world); With the best w. we 
found it impossible to eat anything 1857. To take 
the w. for the deed; The reasonable will accept the 
w. for the deed 1661. Where there's a w. there's a 
way (WAY 8b. 13). See also FREE WILL. Against 
(one's) w. In opposition to (one's own) inclination 
or liking, unwillingly; in opposition to (another's) 
choice, intention, or DUX At (one's) w. a. 
According to one's volition or choice; as (when, 
where) one will. b. In readiness to be dealt with 
as one will; at one's command or disposal. c. In 
ref, to anestate held during the owner's or lessor's 
pleasure, from which the tenant may be ousted at 
any time; chiefly in phr. estate, tenant, etc. at w. 
E (one’s) w. With one's consent, or of one’s own 
ee Will, willingly; according to one's desire. Of 
(one’s) w. Of one’s own accord, spontaneously, 
voluntarily. (Now only with poss. and own, e.g. 
"He did it of his own (free) w.) With (one’s) w. 
ta. Intentionally; willingly; voluntarily. b. With 
aw., with determination, resolutely, energetically. 
Hence Willed (wild) a. having a w. of a specified 
kind: chiefly in comb,, as SELF-WILLED; having 
the w. directed to some (specified) action. Will- 
less a. not having *a w. of one's own'; not in- 
volving exercise of the w.; destitute of the 
faculty of volition. 

ill, sb.* Abbrev. form of the Christian 
name William. b. dial. = WILL-0'-THE-WISP 
1718. 

Will, sb.* 1677. [f. WILL v.'] a. An utter- 
ance of the verb ‘will’; a determination 
expressed by this. b. The verb ‘will’ as used 
in contradistinction to ‘shall.’ 

Will a. Sc. and dial. [~ ON. villr WIIp.] 
Astray; ‘lost’; perplexed. 

Will (wil), e. Pres. t. lst and 3rd pers. 
sing.; pl. will; 2nd sing. wilt (arch.). Pa. t. 
would (wud). Abbreviated (colloq.) forms: 
‘Il = will, esp. after prons., e.g. I'll (tlle), 
they'll (ttheile); "It = wilt; Id, d = would, 
esp. after prons., e.g. IId. I'd, we'd; won't 
(dent) = fwonnot for twol not. (OE. *willan, 
wyllan = OFris. willa, OS. willian (Du. 
willen, ON. vilja, Goth. wiljan :- Gme. 
*wel()jan, parallel with Gmo. *wal()jan, 
repr. by OFris. wella, OHG. wellen (G. 
wollen), ON. velja, Goth. waljan choose; 
based on IE. *wol- *wel- (cf. L. velle, volo).] 
I. The present tense will. I. trans. Desire, 
wish for, have a mind to (something); some- 
times implying ‘intend, purpose’ —1734. fb. 
with neg. = have no desire for, do not wish 
for, often implying ‘refuse, decline’ —1006. 
2. with obj. clause: Desire, wish; sometimes 
implying also ‘intend, purpose’ (that some- 
thing be done or happen). Obs. or arch. OE. 
+3. Denoting expression (usu. authoritative) 
of a wish or intention: Determine, decree, 
give order (that something be done) —1082. 
b. spec. in a direction or instruction in one’s 
will or testament; hence, to direct by will 
OE. tc. fig. of an abstract thing: Demands, 
requires —1597. 4. Desire to, wish to, have a 
mind to (do something); often implying in- 
tention. Obs. or arch., or merged in other 
senses. OE. 5. In relation to another's desire, 
etc., or to an obligation of some kind: Am 
(is, are) disposed or willing to consent to OE. 
b. In 2nd person, interrog., or in a dependent 
clause after beg or the like, expressing a 
request (usu. courteous; with emphasis, im- 
patient) ME. 6. Expressing voluntary action, 
or conscious intention directed to the doing 
of what is expressed by the principal verb 
(without emphasis as in 9, and without 
temporal ref. as in 10) OE. 7. Expressing 
natural disposition to do something, and 
hence habitual action: Has the habit of ing: 
is addicted or accustomed to —ing; habitually 
does; sometimes connoting ‘may be expected 
to' OE. 8. Expressing potentiality, ete.: 
Can, may, is capable of —ing; is (large) enough 
or sufficient to. late ME. 9. emphatically. Is 
fully determined to; insists on or persists in 
ing. Also fig. = must inevitably, is sure to. 
1611. b. In phr. of ironical or critical force 
referring to another’s assertion or opinion. 
Now arch. exc. in w. have if. 1591. 10. As 
auxiliary of the future tense with implication 
of intention or volition. a. In Ist pers.: 
occas. = intend to, mean to OE. b. In 2nd 
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and 3rd pers., in questions or indirect state- 
ments OE. 11. With neg.: commonly = re- 
fuse or decline to; emphatically insist on or 
persist in not -ing OE. 12. In ist pers., 
expressing immediate intention: = ‘I am 
now going to’, ‘I proceed at once to’. With 
neg., used with say or the like: J w. not 
= ‘I do not venture so far as to’, ME. b. In 
1st pers. pl., expressing a proposal = let us’ 
ME. 13. In 2nd and 3rd pers., as auxiliary 
expressing mere futurity, forming (with pres. 
inf.) the future, and (with pf. inf.) the future 
pf. tense OE. b. As auxiliary of future sub- 
stituted for the imper. in mild injunctions or 
requests 1824. 14. As auxiliary of future 
expressing a contingent event, or a result to 
be expected, in a supposed case or under 
particular conditions OE. b. Expressing a 
voluntary act or choice in a supposed case, 
or a conditional promise or undertaking: esp. 
in asseverations (e.g. J w. die sooner than. ., 
I'll be hanged if. .). late ME. c. Expressing a 
determinate or necessary consequence (with- 
out the notion of futurity).late ME. d. With 
the notion of futurity obscured or lost: = w. 
prove or turn out to; may be supposed to, 
presumably does. Hence (chiefly Sc. and 
n. dial.) in estimates of amount, etc., the 
future becoming equivalent to a present with 
qualification: e.g. it w. be.. = I think it 
is.., itis about... 1450. 15. Used where shall 
is now the normal auxiliary; since 17th c. 
chiefly in Scottish, Irish, provincial, or extra- 
British use OE. 16. absol. or with ellipsis of 
obj. clause as in 2: = sense I. 4-6. OE. 17. 
With ellipsis of a verb of motion. arch. OE. 
18. With ellipsis of active inf. to be supplied 
from the context; also with generalized 
ellipsis, and with so or that (now usu. at the 
beginning of the sentence) substituted for the 
omitted inf. phr. OE. b. In a qualifying phr. 
with relative, equivalent to a phr. with 
indef. relative in -ever: e.g. shout as loud as 
you w. = ‘however loud you (choose to) 
shout'.late ME. 19. In a disjunctive quality- 
ing clause or phr. (usu. parenthetical), as 
whether he w. or no, w. he nill he, etc. late ME. 

1. (title) Twelfe Night, Or what you w. SHAKS. 
b. Ile no Swaggerers;..shut the doore, there 
comes no Swaggerers heere SHAKS. 3. b. I wyll 
that Rose Plandon shall haue x marc 1504, c. 
2 Hen. IV, IV. i. 157. 4. Sen now al men wilbe 
theologis 1562. 5. b. O, O, O,. O, w. you have 
done! HARDY. 7. Crabs move sideling, Lobsters 
w. swim swiftly backward SIR T. BROWNE. 8. My 
periwig is arrived,..my head w. only go into the 
first half of it COWPER. 9. Fate's such a shrewish 
thing, She w. be mistris CHAPMAN. An impulse 
which w, vent itself in some form or other 1845. 
b. The Rosie-cross Philosophers, Whom you w. 
have to be but Sorcerers 1664, 10. a. I haue both 

lorified it, and w. glorify it agayne BIBLE (Great) 

ohn 19:28. b. Her..sonne..Swears he will 
shoote no more SHAKS. 11. I cannot, I wo'not sit 
down at Table with her RICHARDSON. 12. My 
host (whom I w. call Mr. Newman) 1856, b. We 
w. forget Mistress Dods for the pe if you 

lease Scorr, 13. They w. probably return this 
bay fortnight CowPER. b. In your intercourse 
with their chiefs,..you w. take care to give no 
offence to their natural presumption SCOTT. 14. 
Lear III. vi. 85. You'll be surprised when you 
find how easy it is 1882. b. I'll take you five 
children from London, who shall cuff flve High- 
land children JOHNSON. c. Then ioyn the Points 
A and f with a Right-line, and it w. form the 
‘Angle requir’d 1709. d. What lights w. those out 
to the northward be? M. ARNOLD. This word we 
have only once heard, and that w. be twenty 
years ago 1876, 15. Perchance I w. be there as 
Soone as you SHAKS. I expect we w. have some 
good singing SCOTT. 16. If you w., sometimes = 
‘if you choose or nan to call it s0'; Very 
savage! monstrous! if you w. RUSKIN. If God w., 
God willing, if it be the will of God, P. V.“ 17. Ile 
to my booke SHAKS. 18. Wilt thou haue thys 
woman to thy wedded wyfe..? I w. Bk. Com. 
Prayer. I hope it may do you some good, as it 
won't ine RUSKIN. Prov. He that w. not when he 
may, When he would he shall haue nay 1562. b. 
Come what w. — 'whatever may come'; Well, 
come what w., Ile tarry at home SHAKS, Be that 
as it w. = ‘however that may be’. 

II. The pa. t. would with temporal function. 
1. Desired, wished for, wished; oftenimplying 
‘intended’. With fsimple obj., with obj. cl. 
or acc. and inf. Obs. or rare arch. OE. 2. 
Wished to; often implying ‘intended to’. 
Obs. or arch. exc. in dependence on a vb. in 
pa. time. OE. 3. Was (were) willing to, con- 
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sented to; chose to. Now only in dependence 
on a vb. in pa. time. OE. b. In a dependent 
clause after an expression of request, com- 
mand, or the like, where the principal vb. is 
in pa. time. Now rare. ME. 4. Was (were) 
accustomed to; used to OE. 5. Was capable 
of ing; could (usu. in relative cl.). late ME. 
6. Was determined to; insisted on or per- 
sisted in —ing 1706. 7. In indirect reports, 
usu. in 3rd pers., of past utterances, etc.; in 
the 1st pers. (now) implying intention OE. 
8. With neg., commonly denoting refusal 
ME. 9. Forming (with pres. inf.) the auxiliary 
of the 'anterior future' or 'future in the 
past', and (with pf. inf.) of the 'anterior 
future perfect’, in the 2nd and 3rd pers. OE. 
b. without notion of futurity: Probably or 
presumably did 1857. 10. Used where should 
is now the normal auxiliary (cf. I. 15) 1760. 
11. Elliptical and quasi-elliptical uses as in 
I. 16-19. Now rare or Obs. exc. with ellipsis 
of active inf. to be supplied from the context, 
or in disjunctive qualifying clauses OE. 

1. Heauen would that shee these gifts should 
haue SHAKS. When we would no Pardon, they 
laboured to punish us 1643, 2. Certaine, which 
would be counted pillars of the State A.V. Transi. 
Pref. 3. I said you would be all right in a few days 
if you would only hold on 1884. 4. There..His 
listless length at noontide would he stretch GRAY. 
8. Editors and publishers. would have none of it 
1918. 9. This he protested to be true, as he would 
answer before God 1582. 10. My aunt did not ex- 

t that I would be plucked in any examination 

870. 11, Look where you would, some exquisite 
form glided..through the throng DIGKENS. I 
wanted Mr. Meyers to come with us but he 
wouldn't 1882. 

III. The pa. t. would with modal function. 
1. with simple obj.: Could or might desire; 
should like. Obs. or rare arch. 2. with obj. 
cl., with vb. in past subj. (arch. exc. in would 
rather or sooner), or with acc. and inf. Hence 
(arch.) with ellipsis of 1st pers. pron. as an 
expression of longing; also, by confusion with 
8, in the form (Z) would to God ME. 3. Would 
God = O0 that God would’, as an expression 
of earnest desire or longing. Obs. or rare 
arch. late ME. 4, The past subj. used with 
potential or conditional force as a softening 
of the pres. indic. in,sense I, 4: Could or 
Should wish to; should like, wish, or desire to. 
arch. or dial. exc. in would have — should like 
or wish (a person or thing) to be or to do 
something OE. b. Am (is, are) disposed or 
inclined to; often (in Ist pers. sing.) = ‘wish 
to. . if I may’. late ME. 5. In the apodosis of 
a conditional sentence (expressed or implied), 
forming the auxiliary of the periphrastic past 
subj. with implication of intention or voli- 
tion: = ‘should choose or be willing to’ ME. 
b. I would (sc. ‘if I were you’) often = ‘I 
advise or recommend you to’. So J wouldn't 
= ‘I advise you not to’. 1591. c. Would 
you..? = ‘Will you, please..? 1607, 6. In 
the apodosis of a conditional sentence (ex- 
pressed or implied), in the 2nd or 3rd pers., 
forming the auxiliary of the simple ‘condi- 
tional mood', expressing merely a possibility 
or contingency in the supposed case OE. b. 
With the hypothetical notion obscured, the 
‘conditional mood’ becoming a qualification 
of the pres. indic. expressing some degree of 
hesitation or uncertainty 1449. c. Used in 
the 1st pers. instead of the normal auxiliary 
Should 1448. 7. In a question or indirect 
statement in the 2nd or 3rd pers., where 
should would be used in the corresponding 
direct statement in the ist. late ME. 8. Ina 
conditional (or equivalent) clause with im- 
plication of intention or volition: = ‘choose 
to’, ‘were willing to’ OE. b. With inversion 
of subj., expressing desire or longing 1593. 
9. In a noun-clause expressing the object of 
desire, advice, or request 1555. 10. Elliptical 
and quasi-elliptical uses, as in I. 16-19. ME. 

1. But, in a word, what would you with me? 
Byron. 2. I am wearie of this Moone; would he 
would change SHAKS, I am not mad, I would to 
heauen I were SHAKS. Would to God that we had 

ace! 1777. 4. I would not. . be thought to share 

. St. John's extreme scepticism 1869. b. I 
would. .humbly propose to the ladies, to be good- 
humoured 1779. Would say = ‘intend to say, 
mean’. Would have = ‘is inclined to believe or 
assert (something fo be so-and-so)’. 5. I wouldn’t 
do such a thing here, sir..upon my word and 
honour, I wouldn't DICKENS. 6. b. Jt would seem 
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= ‘it almost or somewhat seems’. One would 

ink = ‘one is inclined to think’; You'd think 
she’d get off her luxurious pillows for once 1882. 
c. He makes everything turn out exactly as we 
would wish it COLERIDGE. 7. Would you believe 
it, Sir, my daughter Elizabeth id it was 
fanatical to find fault with card-playing on Sun- 
day 1779. Would you like to see it? 1886. 8. b. 
O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us To see oursels 
as others see us! BURNS. 9. I wish the lady would 
favour us with something more than a side-front 
SHERIDAN. 10. Who so mounted hyher than he 
shold he falleth lower than he wold CAXTON. 
Letting I dare not, wait vpon I would SHAKS. 

IV. Followed by (o with inf., esp. after an 
intervening word or words; now the regular 
constr. only with pres. pple. willing ME. 

1V. Pa. pple. would: chiefly in sense I. 6 — 
wished, chosen —1633. 

Many tymes he myghte haue had her and he had 
wold MaLory, If hee had would, he might easily 
..Occupied the Monarchy 1633. 

VI. Conjoined with NILL v. 1. absol. or intr. 
&. In disjunctive qualifying phr., as whether 
he w. or nill, willingly or unwillingly; volun- 
tarily or compulsorily. Obs. or rare arch. OE. 
b. esp. with inversion of subj. (usu. a pron.), 
as w. I (or) nill I (he, etc.); occas. vaguely = 
‘one way or another’, ‘in any case’. Now 
chiefly in WILLY-NILLY. OE. 2. (Always in- 
flected willeth (wills), willed; thus prop. 
belonging to WILL v.) a. trans. To desire, 
have a mind to, choose (as opp. to nill — 
‘refuse ); to determine by the will (as opp. to 
nill = ‘negative’, *prevent') 1585. b. absol. 
or intr. 1577. 

Will (wil), v. Pres. t. 3rd pers. sing. wills, 
willeth (arch.); pa. t. and pple. willed (wild). 
OE. willian = OHG. willón; f. WILL sb. ] 
1. trans. = prec. I. 1, 2, 4. Obs. or rare arch. 
b. with NILL: see prec. VI. 2. a. To direct by 
one's will or testament (ihat something be 
done, or something to be done) OE. b. To 
dispose of by will; to bequeath or devise 1460. 
3. To determine by the will; to aim at 
effecting by exercise of the will; to set the 
mind with conscious intention to the per- 
formance or occurrence of something OE. 
b. intr. To exercise the will; to perform the 
mental act of volition 1582. c. trans. To 
control (another person), or induce (another) 
to do something, by the mere exercise of one's 
will, as in hypnotism 1882, 4. To express or 
communicate one's will or wish with regard 
tosomething. a. To enjoin; to decree, ordain. 
Obs. or arch. ME. tb. To pray, request, en- 
treat 1690. fc. fig. of a thing: To require, 
demand —1007. 

2. b. Wasit not enough that I should have been 
willed away, like a horse? DICKENS. 3. If I w. to 
move my Arm, it is presently moved 1710. All 
shall be as God wills CARLYLE. 4. a. Itis common 
with Princes..to w. contradictories Bacon. 
Willing and requiring all Officers and men to obey 
you NELSON. C. Cor. II. iii. 125. Hence Willed 
(wild) ppl. a. disposed of by will or testament; 
ee by the will; controlled by another's 
will. 

Willemite (wi-lemeit). 1850. [- Du, 
willemit (A. Levy, 1829), f. Willem William I 
of the Netherlands; see -ITE' 2 b.] Min. 
Native silicate of zinc, found in masses or 
erystals of various colours from light green- 
ish-yellow to flesh-red. 

Willet (wi-lét). 1862. [From its cry, pill- 
will-willet.] A N. Amer. bird of the snipe 
family, Symphemia semipalmata. 

William (wi-lyam). 1597. A common 
masculine personal name, used in the names 
of certain species of pinks and other flowers: 
now only in SWEET-WILLIAM. F. pear: see 
WILLIAMS, 

Williamite(wi-lyámoit). 1689. f. the name 
William + -ITE* 1.] A supporter of William 
of Orange (King William III): opp. to 
JACOBITE sb.“ 

Williams (wi-lyámz). 1814. In full, Wil- 
liams', Williams’s (erron. William) Bon Chré- 
lien: A very juicy variety of the Bon 
Chrétien pear (see BON a.), so called from the 
name of its first distributor in England. 

Williamsite (wilyámzoit). 1833. [f. the 
surname Williams + -ITE! 1.] 1. A follower 
of Roger Williams, an Amer. colonist of the 
l7th c. 2. Min. An impure variety of ser- 
pentine, named after L. W. Williams, an 
Amer. mineralogist 1848. 
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Willing (wilip) ppl. a. ME. [OE. - 
, in selfwillende, unwillende, willendlice 
"WWILLINGLY, etc.; f. WILL v.' + Nds.] fl. 
Wishing, wishful, desirous —1825. 2. Having 
a ready will; disposed to consent or comply; 
ready to do (what is specified or implied) 
without reluctance; spec. disposed to do what 
is required, ready to be of use or service ME. 
b.transf. Given, rendered, offered, performed, 
assumed, borne, or undergone willingly 1568. 
C. fig. of things: Compliant, yielding; (of the 
wind) favourable 1500. d. advb. Willingly, 
consentingly, without reluetance. Now rare 
or Obs. 1578. +3. That is so, or is done or 
borne, of one's own will; voluntary, inten- 
tional —1613. 4. Exercising or capable of 
exercising the will, volitional; conveying im- 
pulses of the will 1875. 

2. He snatch'd the w. Goddess to his Arms 
DRYDEN. The king was willinger to comply with 
anything than this DE For. Barkis is willin’ 
DICKENS. W. horse (in provb. phrases), applied to 
one who is w. to work or to take trouble. d. W. 
(or) nilling (arch.), with or against one's will, 
willy-nilly. 3. The willing'st sinne I euer yet 
committed SHAKS. 

Comb., as w.-hearted, minded adjs. Hence Wi-l- 
ling-ly adv., nes, 

Williwaw (wi: Q) 1842. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A sailor's name for a sudden violent. 
squall, orig. in the Straits of Magellan. 

Willock (wi-lok). local. 1031. (t. WiLL 
8b.* + -0cK.] The GUILLEMOT; also, the puffin 
and the razor-bill. 

Will-o'-the-wisp (wi:lodewi-sp). 1008. 
[orig. Will with the wisp; seo WILL sb.* and 
Wisp sb, Cf. JACK-O'-LANTERN, and, for the 
second element, G. irrwisch (XVI) lit. wander. 
wisp'.] 1. = IGNIS FATUUS; fig. a thing (rarely 
a person) that deludes or misleads by means 
of fugitive appearances. 2. An alga, Nostoc 
commune, so called from the inexplicable 
suddenness of its appearance 1866. 

1. Wenches. Use to call me Willy Wispe 1628. 
To play Will in the Wisp with Men of Honour 
VANBRUGH. Those Wills-o-the-wisp, the Re- 
viewers 1806. attrib. A fluttering, shadowy, will- 
o-the-wisp style 1860. 

Willow (wi-lo), sb. [OE. wellig = OS. 
wilgia, (M)LG. wilge, Du. wilg; the form 
history is obscure, the change of vowel may 
be due to assoc. with WILLY sb.’; the pre- 
cursor of the present form, wilwe, appears in 
xiv.) I. 1. Any plant of the genus Salix, 
which consists of trees and shrubs of various 
sizes, growing for the most part by the side of 
watercourses, characterized by very pliant 
branches and long narrow drooping leaves. 
b. The wood or osiers of any tree of this 
genus 1489. c. Taken as a symbol of grief for 
unrequited love or the loss of a mate; esp. in 
phr. to wear (the) w., the w. garland, or the 
green w.: to grieve for the loss of a loved one 
1584. 2. With qualification, denoting a 
particular species or variety of the genus 
Salix, and extended to plants of other genera 
having some resemblance to the w. 1548. 

1. By the rushy-fringed bank, Where grows the 
W. and the Osier dank MILT. (allus., with ref. to 
pliability) Burleigh, . was of the w., and not ofthe 
oak MACAULAY. Bat w., a species of willow from 
which cricket-bats are made, c. In such a night 
Stood Dido with a W. in her hand Vpon the wilde 
sea bankes SHAKS, 2. ALMOND, GOAT, GROUND, 
WEEPING.w., etc.: see these wds. Bay, florin 
DH enr w., the WILLOW-HERB, Epilobium 
angustifolium. 

1. 1. = WiLY! 3. 1895. 2. A cricket-bat 
(made of willow-wood). Similarly, the bat at 
baseball. 1866. . 

attrib. and Comb.: w. bay, Salix pentandra; 
-earth, compost made of rotten w.-branches; 
-frouse, the common ptarmigan of N 

us albus; -lark, the sedge-warbler: " 
leaf of the w.-tree, or a figure resembling this; 
the luminous filaments of the sun's surface; w 
myrtle, a myrtaceous w.-leaved tree (Agonis 
flexuosa) of Western Australia; w. pattern, d 
design in blue, upon domestic crockery originates 
by Thomas Turner in the late 18th c., having 
w.-trees as a prominent feature; 80 W- 1 
-tree = sense 1; -warbler, wren, a small bird, 
Sylvia trochilus. p. In several names of insects ro 
their larve which infest willows, as mene 
(Boarmia rhomboidaria), -butterfly, -cater 
pillar, -fly, worm. Hence Willow v. trans. 
to put (cotton, etc.) through a w. (sense TI. Ih 
Wi'llowed (-o'd) a. bordered or grown, wi EN 
willows. Wi-lower, one who tends a w. (seni 
II. I). Willowish a. resembling that of à W., 
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esp. in ref, to the colour of w.-leaves; like a w., 
fig. of à pliant character (rare). 

Wi-llow-herb. 1578. [So named from the 
resemblance of the leaves to the willow's.] 1. 
Yellow Loosestrife, Lysimachia vulgaris. 2. 
Any plant of the genus Epilobium, esp. E. 
angustifolium and hirsutum 1578. 3. Spiked 
or Purple-spiked W.: Purple Loosestrife, 
Lythrum salicaria 1578. 4. In full Hooded W.: 
Scutellaria galericulata or S. minor 1597. 

Willowy (wi. 10“), a. 1766. [f. WILLOW sb. + 
v..] 1. Bordered, shaded, or clad with 
willows. 2. Resembling a willow in its flex- 
ible or drooping gracefulness 1791. 3. 
Suggesting the sound of willows agitated by 
the wind 1895. 

2. A fragile form, With a w. droop MRS. HEMANS. 

Will-wo:rship. 1549. [f. WILL sb. + 
IP sb., rendering Gr.  é0cAoópmoeía 
(Col. 2:23).] Worship according to one's own 
will or fancy, or imposed by human will 
without divine authority. 

Willy, willey (wili), sb. (0E. wilige, 
wiliga; see WEEL*, WILLOW sb.] 1. A basket. 
dial. 2. local. A fish-trap 1602. 3. A revolving 
machine of a conical or cylindrical shape 
armed internally with spikes for opening and 
cleaning wool, cotton, and flax 1835. Hence 
WidKe)y v. trans. to treat with the w. 
Wi'll(e)yer, one who tends a w. 

Willy sb.*, Willie (wi. Ii). 1849. [Pet form 
of the name William.) Applied locally to 
various animals; e.g. the guillemot. 

altrib.: w.-goat, a he-goat (- BILLY-GOAT); 
-waftall, (a) the water-wagtail; (b) in Australia, 
the black-and-white fantail, Rhipidura tricolor. 

Willy-nilly (wi. Ii ni-li), adv. and a. 1608. 
[= will I, nill I (he, ye); see WILL v. VI. l A. 
adv. Whether it be with or against the will of 
the person or persons concerned; whether 
one likes it or not; nolens volens. 

Carrying her off and marrying her willy nilly at 
Gretna Green 1884. 

B. adj. 1. That is such, or that takes place, 
whether one will or no 1877. 92. erron. Un- 
decided, shilly-shally 1883. 

Willy-willy (wiliwili) Austral, 1894. 
[Native name.] A cyclonic storm or tornado. 

Wilsome (wi-lsiim), a. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
[- ON. villusamr, f. villr WILL a. + -samr 
"SOME',] 1. Desert, dreary. 2. Erring, per- 
plexed. 3. Wilful, obstinate. 

Wilt (wilt) sb. 1855. [f. next.] The action 
or an aet of wilting; spec. (also w. disease) 
any fungous disease of plants which is 
characterized by wilting. 

Wilt (wilt), v. 1691. [orig. dial. (in early 
XIX largely U.S.); perh. alteration of wilk 
WELK v.] 1. intr. Of plants or their parts: 
To become limp or flaccid, through heat or 
drought. b. transf. and gen. To become limp; 
to lose energy or vigour; to become dispirited 
or nerveless 1787. 2. trans. To cause to be- 
come limp; to deprive of stiffness, energy, 
vigour, or spirit 1809. 

1. b. The major..pale as death; and wiltin' 
away, like a cabbage leaf, in the hot sun 1825. 

Wilt, 2nd pers. sing. pres. ind. of WILL v.! 

Wilton (wilton) 1773. Name of a town 
inthe south of Wiltshire, noted for the manu- 
facture of carpets; applied to t(a) a kind of 
cloth, (b) a carpet of which the manufacture 
resembles that of a Brussels carpet but differ- 
ing in having the rib cut so as to produce a 
velvet pile. 

Wiltshire (wilt sen). 1794. Name of an 
English county, applied to (a) a breed of 
sheep, (b) a kind of ‘smoked’ bacon, (c) a 
kind of cheese (also Wilts). 

Wily (woi-li), a. ME. I. WILE sb. + -Y] 
Full of or characterized by wiles; crafty, cun- 
ning, sly, artful. 

A serpent that was moost w. of alle othere 

vestes CHAUCER. The w. suttleties and refluxes 
of mans thoughts MIL T. Here w. Jesuits simple 
Quakers ds M. 

: w. beguile, also freq. in jingling form w. 
beguit rig. in phr. to play Ww. ‘guile oneself, to 
Mw ly in such a way as to be oneself beguiled ; 
(ol noe as sb. phr. (a) a person who acts thus, or 
5 ply) who acts wilily or craftily; (b) an act of 

kind, or (simply) a w. act or action. 

Wimble (wi-mb’l), sb. Now dial. or techn. 
ME. [- AFr. *wimble, var. of *guimble, 
whence ME. gymble and gimlet.] 1. A gimlet. 
2. An auger; also, a brace. late ME. 3. An 
instrument for boring in soft ground or for 
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extracting rubbish from a bore-holein mining 
1692. Hence Wi-mble v. (Obs. exc. dial.) trans. 
to pierce with or as with a w., to make (a hole) 
with a w.; inir. to bore into; chiefly fig., to 
penetrate or insinuate oneself into. 

Wimble (wi-mb’l), a. dial. 1579. [app. a 
northern word taken up by Spencer; immed. 
source unknown. ] Active, nimble. 

Wimple (wizmp'D, sb. [Late OE. wimpel 
= OFris., (M)LG., (M)Du. wimpel, OS. 
wimpal, OHG. winfila (G. wimpel streamer, 
pennon), ON, vimpill.] I. A garment of linen 
or silk formerly worn by women, so folded 
as to envelop the head, chin, and sides of the 
face, and neck: now retained in the dress of 
nuns. II. 1. A fold or wrinkle; a turn, wind- 
ing, or twist; a ripple or rippling in a stream 
1513. 2. A crafty turn or twist; a wile. Sc. 
1638, Hence Wi-mpler, a maker of wimples 
(Obs. exc. Hist.). 

Wi-mple, v. ME. [f. prec.] I. 1. trans. To 
envelop in a wimple; loosely, to veil. 2. fig. 
To veil cover. late ME. 3. pass. and intr. 
To fall in folds 1590. 

1. Al wayes she was wympeld that no man my3t 
see her 17 MALORY. 3. A vele, that wimpled 
was full low SPENSER. 

II. 1. intr. Of a stream: To meander, twist 
and turn; also, to ripple. Chiefly Sc. 1721. 2. 
To move shiftily or unsteadily 1819. 

Wimpled (wi-mpl’d), ppl. a. 1579. If. 
WIMPLE v. or sb. + -ED.] 1. Enveloped in or 
wearing a wimple; hence, veiled, occas. blind- 
folded, 2. Arranged or falling in folds like a 
wimple; hence, wrinkled; rippled 1599. 3. 
fig. Involved, intricate. Se. 1722. 

1. This w., whyning, purblinde waiward Boy 
SHAKS. 

Win (win), sb.! (OE. win(n labour, strife, 
conflict. The modern senses are from WIN v.] 
I. t1. Strife, contention; tumult, disturbance, 
agitation ME. 12. Gain, acquisition, profit; 
also, advantage, benefit —1535. II. colloq. 1. 
A victory in a game or contest 1862. 2. A 
gain; pl. gains, winnings 1891. 

1. I was real pleased with the w., for lots of my 
pals had backed Actea 1804. 

Win, sb.* (OE, wynn, corresp. to OS. 
wunnia, OHG. wunja (G. wonne), f. Gme. 
*wun-; see WISH v. and cf. WINSOME.] Joy, 
pleasure, bliss, or a source of this —1700. (See 
also WEXꝰ. 

Win, sb.* slang. 1507. [Of unkn. origin]. 
A penny. 

Win (win), v. Pa. t. and pple. won (wpn). 
[OE. winnan = OFris. winna, OS. winnan 
suffer, win, OHG. winnan contend, gewinnan 
gain by labour (G. gewinnen earn, gain, pro- 
duce), ON. vinna, Goth. (ga)winnan suffer; 
ult. origin unknown.) I. infr. To work, 
labour; to strive, contend, fight —ME. 12. 
trans. To conquer, subdue, defeat, vanquish 
-1610, 3. To be victorious in (a contest of 
any kind). Also fo w. the day, the field. ME. 
4. absol. or intr. To overcome one’s adversary, 
opponent, or competitor; to be victorious, 
gain the victory (now chiefly in sports or 
games of skill) ME. 5. trans. To subdue and 
take possession of; to seize, capture, take (a 
place). arch. ME. b. To seize, capture, take 
as spoil; to capture, take captive (a person). 
Obs. exc. in euphemistic slang, to steal. ME. 
c. Cards. (a) To be of higher value than, to 
‘beat’ (another card, hand, suit); (b) to gain 
possession of, take (a trick) 1680. 6. To get, 
obtain, acquire; esp. to get as something 
profitable or desired; to gain, procure. a. 
with material obj. Obs. or arch. ME. b. with 
immaterial obj., or gen. OE. 7. spec. a, To 
obtain (a woman) as a wife or ‘lady’ by 
action or effort of some kind: usu. with im- 
plication of gaining her affection and consent 
ME. b. To gain by effort or competition, as a 
prize or reward, or in gaming or betting, as a 
wager, etc. Also absol. ME. c. To get by 
labour, to earn (now dial.); tto get as profit, 
to gain ME. d. To get, gather (crops or other 
produce); to gather in, harvest. Now ial. 
late ME. e. To get or extract (coal, or other 
mineral) from the mine, pit, or quarry; also, 
to sink a shaft or make an excavation so as to 
reach (a seam of coal or vein of ore) and pre- 
pare it for working 1447. tf. To gain (ground) 
upon; to gain (time) -1717. 8. To overcome 
the unwillingness or indifference of; to 
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attract, allure; to prevail upon; to gain the 
affection or allegiance of. Also with adv. or 
prep., as away, over, to, from, etc., and with to 
and inf. (arch.). ME. 9. intr. with upon, on. 
ta. To gain an advantage over, get the better 
of; to gain or encroach upon —1791. b. To 
gain influence over; to prevail with; to gain 
the favour or engage the affections of (esp. 
gradually or increasingly). Also with affection, 
esteem, or the like as obj. 1601. 10. trans. To 
reach, attain, arrive at; occas. to get at, get 
hold of (an object); to overtake (a person); 
to be in time for, ‘catch’. arch. 1471. 11. 
inir. To make or find one's way; also, to 
arrive at or come to some place, etc. Formerly 
chiefly Sc. and n. dial. ME. b. In ref. to a 
desired end, a condition, experience, pro- 
ceeding, etc.: with various preps. and advs. 
ME. c. with adj. as compl.: = GET v. V. 3. 
1886. 12. intr, with to and inf.: To succeed in 
doing (what is denoted by the vb.); to con- 
trive (o do something. Now Sc. and dial. 
ME. 13. trans. To succeed in bringing, put- 
ting, ete. Obs. or arch. ME. 

3. Won the toss—first innings—seven o'clock 
a.m. DICKENS. 4. 2 Hen. 1V, 1. l. 182. Now freq. 
with out (cf. 11 b). orig. U.S. 5. He that will 
Fraunce wynne must with Scotlande firste begyn 
1548. 6. b. To tw. confidence, esteem, fame, lote, 
praise, respect; I am glad to have won your con- 
fidence DICKENS. To w, the (or a) victory, to be 
victorious. To w. one's way, to make or find one's 
way, succeed in getting somewhere. 7. a. Faint 
heart never won faire lady 1639. To w. and wear: 
see WEAR v. I. 7 b. b. Frank took dummy; and I 
won sixpence DICKENS. 8. The worst temper of 
minds are wonne 1653. She could not w. him. . 
to any conversation J. AUSTEN. 10. And if they 
once may w. the bridge, What hope to save the 
town? MacavLAY. 11. The Germans never won 
through to the Channel ports 1928, To w. up, to 
get up, get up on one's feet; to get on. horseback, 
mount. b. To w. by.., to escape, avoid. To w. 
out or through, to come out successfully, succeed. 
in attaining one's end. c. To w. free from every 
form and observance 1886. 

Wince (wins), sb. 1612. Ut. WINCE v.'] 
1. A kick. Now dial. 2. An involuntary, 
shrinking movement 1365. 

Wince (wins), sb. 1688. [Variant of 
"WiwcH sb.] 1. = WINCH sb. 1, 2. 2. Dyeing. 
A reel or roller placed over the division be- 
tween two vats so that a fabric spread upon 
it may be let down into one or the other 
1839. Hence Wince v.“ trans. to immerse or 
pass through a vat by means of a w. Wi'n- 
cer, one who tends a w. 

Wince (wins) v.“ ME. I- AFr. *wencir, 
var. of OFr. guenchir turn aside, avoid; see 
WixcH v.!] 1. intr. To kick restlessly from 
impatience or pain. Now dial. 2. To start or 
make an involuntary shrinking movement in 
consequence of or in order to avoid pain, or 
when alarmed or suddenly affected 1748. 

1. Wynsynge she was as is a ioly colt CHAUCER. 
Let the galld iade w. SHAKS. 

Wincey (wimnsi) 1808. [orig. Sc.“ app. 
alteration of woolsey in LINSEY-WOOLSEY, 
through the medium of the assimilated form 
*linsey-winsey.] A very durable cloth having 
a linen warp and a woollen weft. 

Winch (win), sb. [Late OE. wince :- Gme. 
*winkjon :- *weyk- WINK v.] 1. A reel, roller, 
or pulley. b. spec. An angler's reel 1662. C. 
Naut. A small machine used for making 
ropes and spun-yarn 1640. 2. The cranked 
handle by means of which the axis of a re- 
volving machine is turned 1660. 3, A hoisting 
or hauling apparatus consisting essentially 
of a horizontal drum round which a rope 
passes, and a crank by which it is turned 
1577. b. In the navigation of the river 
Thames, a revolving apparatus at the river- 
side, round which a rope was wound to haul 
craft through difficult places; a toll levied 
for the use of this 1623. 4. Dyeing. = WINCE 
sb.* 2. 1791. 

Winch (winf), v.' Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
L= AFr. *wencier, ir = OFr. guenchier (see 
Wisor v.) - Gme. *wepkjan = *waykjan; 
see WINK v.] 1. infr. To start back or away, 
recoil, flinch; to wince. tb. fig. To recoil in 
fear or disgust (at)—1709. 12. = WINCE v. 1. 
1718. 

Winch, v. 1529. [f. WINCH sb.] 1. trans. 
To hoist or draw up, etc. with or as with a 
winch. 2. Dyeing. = WINCE v.* 1831. 
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Winchester (wimn,tféstor) 1550. [Proper 
name.] I, The name of a city in Hampshire, 
the capital of Wessex and later of the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdom: used attrib. in specific de- 
signations. 

W. measure, dry and liquid measures the stan- 
dards of which were orig. deposited at Winchester. 
So W. bushel, gallon, quart, for which W. is used 
for short (in druggists’ use = W. quart) W. 
goose: see GOOSE sb. 3. 

II. The name of Oliver F. Winchester (1810— 
1880), an American manufacturer, used as the 
designation of a breech-loading rifle having a. 
tubular magazine under the barrel and à 
horizontal bolt operated by a lever on the 
underside of the stock 1871. 

Wind (wind, poei. also woind), sb.' [OE. 
wind = OFris., OS. wind, OHG. wint (Du., G. 
wind), ON. vindr, Goth. winds :- Gme. 
*windaz, based on IE. pr. pple. *went-, 
whence L. ventus wind. The normal de- 
velopment is (weind), as in hind, rind; 
(wind) became current in polite speech in 
xvin; the short vowel is prob. due to the 
influence of windy, where it is normal.] I. 1. 
Air in motion; a state of movement in the 
air; a current of air, of any degree of force 
perceptible to the senses, occurring naturally 
inthe atmosphere, usu. parallel to the surface 
of the ground. 2. With specifie ref. to the 
direction from which it blows; usu. qualified 
by the name of a point of the compass, or in 
pl. by a numeral, esp. four (hence sometimes 
transf. = points of the compass, directions) 
OE. 3. In ref. to navigation, as the means of 
propulsion of a sailing-vessel OE. b. Naut. 
in various expressions referring to the direc- 
tion or position of the wind in relation to the 
ship; hence also allus. late ME. 4. As con- 
veying scent, esp. the scent of a person or 
animalin hunting, etc. ME. 5. In alliterative 
conjunction with weather: now always w. and 
weather ME. 6. As a thing devoid of sense or 
perception, or that is unaffected by what one 
does to it: in phrases usu. expressing futile 
action or effort ME. 7. As a type of violence 
or fury, swiftness, freedom, or unrestrain- 
able character, mutability or fickleness, 
lightness or emptiness. late ME. 

1. Hither the winds blow, here the spring-tide 
roar MARLOWE. There was just such a w. and just 
such a fall of snow, a good many years back 
DIOKENS. Nota breath of w. crossed the heavens 
1849. fig. Lady Petherwin crashed out of the 
room in a w. of indignation Harpy. 2. O, wild 
West W., thou breath of Autumn's being SHEL- 
LEY. The cousins disperse to the four winds of 
heaven DICKENS., 3. I set up my sail, the w. being 
fair SWIFT. b. To gain, get, take the w. of, to get to 
windward of (another ship) so as to intercept the 
w.; 80 to give, have the w. of. To take the w. out of 
the sails of (fig.), to deprive of the means of pro- 
gress, put a check upon the action of, put at a 
disadvantage. 4. To take, have, get, gain the w. of, 
to scent or detect by or as by the w. To keep the 
w., to keep the game on the windward side so as 
to scent it, or so that it does not scent one; Hee 
knowes the Game, how true hee keepes the winde? 
SHAKS. Within w. of, near enough to be detected 
by. 6. This I tell her, but talk to the winds 
SWIFT. 7. About the wood, goe swifter then the 
winde SHAKS. Thou shalt be as free As moun- 
taine windes SHAKS. 

II. transf. 1. Air in general, as a substance 
or ‘element’. Obs. exc. in w. and water. ME. 
2. ‘Air’ or gas in the stomach or intestines; 
flatus OE. 3. Airinhaled and exhaled by the 
lungs. Obs. exc. as coloured by c. OE. b. 
Breath as used in speaking; hence transf. 
speech, talk. Obs. or arch. (exc. as implied in 
LONG-WINDED 2). ME. c. Easy or regular 
breathing; power or capacity of breathing; 
condition with regard to respiration. Now 
only in sporting phrases. ME. (b) in ref. to 
diseased or disordered breathing in horses 
1523. d. transf. (Pugilistic slang). That part 
of the body in front of the stomach a blow 
upon which takes away the breath by check- 
ing the action of the diaphragm 1823. 4. Air 
as used for ‘blowing’ or sounding a musical 
instrument (w.-instrument) such as a horn, 
trumpet, flute, etc., or an organ-pipe. late 
ME. b. transf. The wind-instruments of an 
orchestra (or their players) collectively, as 
dist. from the ‘strings’ and ‘percussion’ 
1876. 5. A blast of air artificially produced, 
e.g. by bellows; the rush of air caused by a 
rapidly moving body 1556. 
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1. Between (or betwixt) w. and water (Naut.), re- 
ferring to that part of ship's side which is some- 
times above water and sometimes submerged, in 
which part a shotis peculiarly dangerous. W. and 
water line, the part of a ship’s side between w. and 
water. To break w., to discharge flatus from the 
stomach or bowels. To get the w. up (slang), to get 
into a state of alarm or ‘funk’. 3. She. -fetches 
her winde so short, as if she were fraid with a 
sprite SHAKS. b. Com. Err. I. ii. 53. C. Second w., 
a condition of regular breathing regained after 
breathlessness during long-continued exertion. 
W. and limb, limb and w.: see LIMB sb.! 2. (b) A 
very handsome English coach-horse (a little 
touched in the w.) 1777. 4. Heaving a long sigh, 
like w. in a trombone G. B. SHAW. 5. He was 
knocked down by the w. of the shell 1804. ^ 

III. fig. and allus. 1. Applied to something 
empty, vain, trifling, or unsubstantial, as 
empty talk, vain imagination or conceit ME. 
2. In provb. and other expressions, figuring 
or denoting à force or agency that drives or 
carries along or that strikes upon some per- 
son or thing OE. b. In expressions referring 
to a tendency, turn, or condition of affairs. 
late ME. 3. a. T'o get or take w.: to be re- 
vealed or divulged, become known. Now 
rare. 1667. b. To get w. of, to receive in- 
formation or a hint of. Hence, in recent use, 
w. = a hint or slight intimation (of). 1809. 

1. I hope the Lord has let some of the w. out of 
you, that I thought was in you when first I knew 
you 1779. Hard words..are but w. SCOTT. Is 
Society become wholly a bag of w., then, bal- 
lasted by guineas? CARLYLE. 2. What w. blows 
you here? It’s an ill w. that blows nobody good. To 
sow the w. and reap the whirlwind: see WHIRL- 
WIND 2. To raise the w.: see RAISE v. I. 7. b. To 
know which way the w. blows. The w, has changed. 
+Is the w. in that corner? To sail with every (shift 
of) w., to turn every change of circumstances to 
one’s advantage. 

With preps. Before the w.: said of a ship sailing 
directly with the w.; also fig. By the w. (Naut.): 
as near as possible to the direction from which the 
w. is blowing. Down (the) w.: in the direction 
in which the w. is blowing; along the course of the 
w. Also down-w. (att „situated in this direc- 
tion, ‘lee’. In the W. m (or into) the direction 
from which the w. is blowing; to windward. b. 
fig. So as to be ‘scented’ or perceived (or 80 as to 
*scent' or perceive something). c. predic. Happen- 
ing or ready to happen; astir, afoot; (of a person or 
thing) as the subject of what is going on, ‘in the 
business’. d. To hang in the w.: to remain in 
suspense or indecision. e. Naut. slang (predic.). 
Intoxicated; the worse for liquor: usu. with 
qualification, esp. three sheets in the w. Into the 
w.: into or towards the direction from which the 
.is blowing; so as to face the w. Near the w.: 
nearly in the direction from which the w. is 
blowing; hence fig. nearly up to the possible or 
permissible limit. Off the w. (Naut.): away from 
the w. On a (less commonly the) w. (Naut.): 
towards or close to the direction from which the 
W. is blowing. To the w.: a. Naut. Towards the 
direction from which the w. is blowing. Close to 
the w., very nearly in this direction. b. To fling, 
give, ete. fo the winds (fig.): to cast away, reject 
utterly. Under the w.: on the side away from the 
w.; spec. in a position of shelter from the w.; under 
the lee of something. Chiefly Naut. and dial. Up 
(the) w.: in the direction contrary to that in 
which the w. is blowing; against the w. With the 
W.: in the direction in which the w. is blowing. 

Comb.: w.-ball, an inflated ball; a game played. 
with such a ball by striking it with the fist; band, 
a band of w.-instruments, as a military band; 
belt, a belt of trees parwi for protection from 
the w.; -blown a., blown up or inflated; blown 
along or about; blown upon by (the) w.; -break, 
something, esp. a row of trees, used to break the 
force of the w. (chiefly U.S.); -chest, an air- 
tight chest or box in an organ or similar instru- 
ment, which is filled with w. from the bellows, 
aud from which the w. is admitted to the pipes or 
reeds: -driven a., driven, carried, or impelled by 
the w.; t-&un = Arn-gun; -hole, (a) an opening 
in brickwork for the passage of air; (b) the hole in 
the lower board of a pair of bellows; (c) a ven- 
tilating shaft in a mine; (d) each of the openings 
in the sound-board of an organ, through which w. 
is admitted to the pipes; -jammer U.S. slang, a 
sailing vessel; -porch, a chamber constructed on 
the inner side of a doorway to keep the w. out; 
-pump, a pump driven by a w.-wheel; -rode a. 
Naut., swung by the w., as a ship riding at 
anchor; -screen, a screen for protection from the 
w., now esp. in front of the driver's seat on a 
motor-car; -suck v., intr. of a horse, to have the 
vice of noisily drawing in and swallowing air; 
-sucker, a horse addicted to w.-sucking; -tight 
a., solidly constructed to keep out w.; also ofa 
vessel = AIR-tight; -wheel, a wheel turned by the 
w. to drive some mechanism, as in a windmill or 
w.-pump. 

Wind (weind), sb. late ME. [Partly — 
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MDu., MLG. winde windlass; partly f. WIND 
v. ] 1. An apparatus for winding, a winch or 
windlass. Obs. exc. dial. 2. An act or instance 
of winding; curved or twisted form; techn, 
bend or twist, esp. in phr. out of w., not 
twisted 1825. 

Wind (woind), v.' Pa. t. and pple. wound 
(waund). [OE. windan = OFris. winda, OS. 
windan (Du., G. winden), ON. vinda, Goth. 
-windan :- Gmo. *windan, rel. to *wand- in 
WANDER v., WEND v.] t1. intr. To go on one's. 
way, take oneself; to proceed, go —1608. 2, 
irans. To wield (a weapon, an implement). 
Obs. or dial. OE. 3. inir. To turn this way 
and that; to writhe. Obs. exc. dial. OE. 14. 
trans. To put into a curved or twisted form 
or state; to bend —1624. b. inir. To take or 
have a bent form; now only dial. or techn. of 
a board, door, etc., to be twisted. late ME. 
5. a. refl. = 6 a, b. arch. ME. b. trans. To 
turn; to cause to move in a curve. arch. ME. 
6. a. intr. To move in a curve; to turn, esp. in 
a specified direction. Obs. exc. as in b, c. 
late ME. b. To move along in a sinuous 
course; to go or travel along, up, down, ete. 
a path or road which turns this way and that 
1082. c. transf. Of a line, road, or the like: 
To have a curved (esp. a sinuous) course; to 
lie or extend in a curve or succession of 
curves 1555. d. with advb. acc., or trans. 
with obj. (one’s or its) way, etc. 16 e. trans. 
To traverse in a curved or sinuous course. 
arch. 1648. 7. Naut. a. intr. O: ship: To 
turn in some direction, e.g. to swing round 
when at anchor; to lie with her head towards 
a particular point of the compass. b. trans. 
To turn (a vessel) about, or in some parti- 
cular direction. 1613. 8. To turn or deflect in 
a particular direction; esp. to turn or lead (a 
person) according to one's will; also 4% turn 
and w. Now rare or Obs. late ME. tb. To 
draw, bring, or involve (a person) in, attract 
into, by alluring or enticing methods —1655. 
9. intr. To pursue a devious, circuitous, or 
intricate course in argument, statement, or 
conduct; to use circumlocution or subtle 
terms of argument. arch. late ME. 10. intr. 
and refl. ta. With out: To extricate or dis- 
entangle oneself from a state of confinement 
or embarrassment —1667. b. With in, into: 
To insinuate oneself 1548. 11. rans. To turn 
or pass (something) around something else 80 
as to encircle or enclose it and be in contact 
with it; to turn, twist, or wrap (something) 
about, round, or upon something else ME. 
12. To put (thread, tape, or the like) in coils 
or convolutions around something, as a reel, 
or upon itself, so as to form it into a compact 
mass (hank, skein, ball, ete.). Also with from. 
or off, to undo the coils of (thread, ete.) by 
rotating the object on which they are wound; 
to unwind. ME. 13. To encircle with or en- 
close in something passed round and in con- 
tact; now only of binding a thing. round with. 
tape, wire, or the like ME. b. spec. To Wrap 
(a corpse) in a shroud or winding-sheet; to 
shroud. Obs. exc. dial. ME. c. Chiefly in pe. 
pple. and fig.: To involve, entangle ME. 14. 
intr. To turn so as to encircle and lie in Con: 
tact with something else; to twist or coil 
about, around, or upon something. So to w. 
off, to unwind. 1575. 115. trans. To plait, 
wreathe, weave —1001. 16. To haul or hoist 
by turning a winch, windlass, or the like, 
around which a rope or chain is passed. . 
gen.late ME. b. Naut. To move or warp (the 
ship) by hauling, as on a capstan or wind- 
lass. Also absol. or intr. 1515. c. Mining. TO 
hoist (coal, ete.) to the surface 1883. AT. To 
set (a watch, clock, or other mechanism) in 
order for going by turning an axis with a key 
or other device so as to coil the spring tighten 
or draw up the weights 1601. b. fig. To exal 


8. He can w. the proud 
Earl tohis will Scorr. 9. Merch. V. t.i. 154. 81018 


his confidence DICKENS. do. 
etc.) round one's (little) finger, to make him g 
anything. 13. Her twin brother couldn't asd K 
top for his life DICKENS. b. She had winde 
many of them in her time 1860. 
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W. up.: a. trans. To draw up or hoist with a 
winch or the like. fb. fig. To involve, implicate. 
c. 1(a) To coil, roll, or fold up; to furl; (b) to coil 
(thread, etc.) into a compact mass: chiefly in 
phr. tto w. up a bottom, one's bottoms, usu. fig. to 
sum up, conclude. d. f(a) To sum up; (b) to 
bring to a close or conelusion; to form the con- 
clusion of, be the final event in; (c) to bring (an 
affair) to a final settlement; spec. to arrange and 
adjust the affairs of (a company or business con- 
cern) on its dissolution; (d) absol. or intr. to bring 
the proceeding to a close; to conclude with some- 
thing. e. — 17 a. f. fig. To set in readiness for 
action; to raise (feeling) to a high degree; now 
usu,, to put into a state of tension orintensity of 
feeling, etc.; to excite. 

Wind (wind, woind), v.: Pa. t. and pple. 
winded. late ME. If. WIND sb. ] I. trans. 
To get the wind of; to perceive (an animal, a 
person, or thing) by the scent conveyed by 
the wind. b. intr. Of an animal: To sniff in 
order to scent or on scenting something. 
late ME. c. jig. (trans.) To perceive by some 
subtle indication; to smell or nose out 1583. 

They had winded two lions 1850. c. No nose to. 
winde out all your tricks 1611. 

IL. 1. (rans. To expose to the wind or air; to 
air. late ME. b. intr. To become tainted by 
exposure to air; (rans. to taint by such ex- 
posure (dial.) 1842. 2. trans. (usu. woind). To 
sound by forcing the breath through, to 
blow (a wind-instrument, esp. a horn). Often 
with pa. t. and pple. wound. 1586. b. To blow 
(a blast, call, or note) on a horn, etc. 1599. 
€. To supply (an organ-pipe) with wind at a. 
particular pressure 1879. 3. To deprive of 
‘wind’ or breath, put out of breath 1811. 

2. Where the Beetle winds His small but sullen 
Horn COLLINS. b. Much Ado I. I. 243. 3. Parkes 
was very faint, and apparently quite winded 1811. 

Windage (windéd3). 1710. [f. WIND sb.' 
+ -AGE,] 1. An allowance of space (for ex- 
pansion of gas in firing) between the inner 
wall of a fire-arm and the shot or shell with 
which itis charged. 2. Allowance made (esp. 
in shooting) for deflexion from the direct 
course by the wind; such deflexion itself 1807. 
3. = WIND sb," II. 5; also, the friction of the 
air upon a moving part of a machine 1889. 

Wind-bag, windbag (wi'ndbæg). 1470. 
If. WIND sh. + BAG sb.] 1. A bag containing 
*wind' or air, as the bag of a bagpipe, the 
lungs, the chest or body considered as a re- 
ceptacle of breath (now only joc.. 2. fig. 
(contempl.) An empty pretender, or some- 
thing pretentious but unsubstantial; esp. a 
voluble and senseless talker 1827. 

Wind- bound, a. If. WIND sb. + BOUND 
ppl. a.*] Detained by contrary winds. 

Winded (wi-ndéd), a. 1440. [f. WIND sb. 
+ -ED*] Having wind, i.e. (usu.) breath, of a 
Specified kind or in a specified condition; 
chiefly in parasynthetic combs., as LONG-W., 
Suort-w, 

Winded, ppl. a. 1595. [f. WIND v.2 + 
l.] 1. (wi-ndéd) Exposed to or spoilt by 
wind or air. 2. (woizndéd).Blown, as a wind- 
instrument, 1622. 3. (windéd) Put out of 
breath, blown 1597. 

Mind-egg (windieg). late ME, If. WIND 
sb. + EGG sb.] An imperfect or unproduc- 
tive egg, esp. one with a soft shell. 

Winder: (weindoa). 1552. [f. WIND v. 1 + 
An.! A person or thing that winds, in 
various senses, 1. One who turns or manages 
& winch or windlass, esp. at a mine 1747. 2. 
An operative employed in winding wool, etc. 
1552, 3. One who winds a clock or other 
mechanism 1823. 4. An apparatus (of various 
kinds) for winding something, or upon which 
Something is wound or coiled 1585. 5. A key 
Sa winding a jack, clock, or other mechan- 
sm 1606. 6. A winding step in a staircase: 
usu. in pl., opp. to flyers 1667. 

1 Wonder? 1611. [f. WIND v.* + ER. 

+ el nden). One who blows a wind-instru- 
ment. 2. (wizndoi) Something that takes 
one 8 breath away; à blow that *knocks the 
wind’ out of one; run or other exertion that 
owe one out of breath collog. 1825. 

955 indfall(wi-ndfl) 1464. [perh. of foreign 
blown ef. MHG. wintval.] 1. Something 
k m down by the wind, or the fall of some- 
ng so blown down: a. a tree or branch, or 

e raba of trees or branches; spec. (chiefly 
do - a heap or tract of fallen trees blown 
own by a tornado; b. fruit from a tree or 
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bush (rarely flowers). 1592. 2. fig. A casual or 

unexpected acquisition or advantage 1542. 

2. This man.. by these windfalles and unexpected 
cheats became very wealthy HOLLAND. So 
Wi-ndfallen d. blown down by the wind. 

Wind- flower. 1551. [Turner's rendering 
of L. anemone, Gr. dveucwn. Cf. (M)HG. wind- 
blume.) The wood-anemone (Anemone nemo- 
rosa), or any plant or flower of the genus 
Anemone. b. A species of gentian 1866. 

Windgall (windgol). 1523. [f. WIND ob. 
+ GALL sb.*] A soft tumour on either side of 
a horse's leg just above the fetlock, caused 
by distension of the synovial bursa. Hence 
Wi-ndgalled a. affected with a w. or wind- 
galls. 

Wi-nd-gall*. 1840. [f. as prec.; cf. G. 
windgalle, gelle and see WATERGALL] = 
‘WEATHER-gall. 

Wi-nd-gauge. 1774. lf. WIND sb. + 
GAUGE.] I. = ANEMOMETER 1. 2. A graduated 
attachment to the sights of a gun, to enable 
allowance to be made for the effect of the 
wind on the projectile 1862. 3. = ANEMO- 
METER 2. 1876. 

Windhover (windho:voz, -hp:voa). 1074. 
lt. WIND sb. + Hover v.] A name for the 
kestrel, from its habit of hovering in the air 
with its head to the wind. 

Windily (windili, adv. 1866. [f. WiNDY 
a,  -LY:.] In a windy manner; as if driven 
or agitated by the wind. 

Windiness (windinés). 1450. [f. WINDY 
a. + -NESS.] 1, Windy condition of the atmo- 
sphere; prevalence of windy weather 1087. 
2. Flatulence. Now rare. 1450. b. Quality of 
causing or tendency to cause *wind'. Now 
rare. 1576. 3. fig. ‘ Airiness’, emptiness, want 
of substance; inflated or verbose style 1614. 

Winding (woi-ndin), vb]. sb. OE. [f. WIND 
v. + -ING*.] I. The action of WIND v., or the 
resulting condition. 1. Motion in a curve; 
sinuous progress or movement. late ME. 2. 
fig. Turning this way and that in thought or 
conduct; usu. pl. devious or intricate mo- 
tions; tortuous or crooked ways or dealings 
1621. 3. Carpentry, etc. Condition of being 
twisted; chiefly in phr. out of w. = out of 
wind (WIND sb.* 2); in w., twisted 1711. 4. 
The action of twining a flexible object round 
another or itself, esp. the coiling or twining 
of thread, silk, etc. late ME. 5. Hoisting or 
hauling by means of a winch, windlass, or 
the like 1440. 6. Usu. with up, of a clock or 
other mechanism 1630. 7. W. up, conclusion, 
finish; now usu. the bringing to an end the 
activities of a business concern 1500. II. 
That which winds oris wound. 1. An object 
that winds or is wound round; a coil or 
coiled object OE. 2. A curved, sinuous, or 
meandering line, path, or the like; esp. pl. 
meanderings, twists and turns. late ME. 3. 
A flexible rod or withy. Obs. or dial. late ME. 

1. To nurse the Saplings tall, and curl the grove 
With Ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove 
Mint. 2. I. .follow’d long The windings of the 
stream COWPER. 

Winding (woi-ndin), ppl. a. 1530. [f. WIND 
v. + -ING*] That winds, in various senses. 
a. That follows a sinuous course or is full of 
bends and turns; esp. of a staircase: Spiral. 
b. Of a narrative: Circuitous, rambling 1887. 
Hence Wi-nding-ly adv., -ness. 

Winding-sheet (woi-ndinfit). late ME. 
lt. WINDING vbl. sb. + SHEET sb.1] 1. A sheet 
in which a corpse is wrapped for burial. 2. A 
mass of solidified drippings of grease clinging 
to the side of a candle, resembling a sheet 
folded in creases, and regarded as an omen of 
death or calamity 1708. 

1. A thousand Coarses, some standing bolt up- 
right in their knotted winding sheetes DEKKER 
2. She. sees. gifts in her finger-nails, letters and 
winding-sheets in the candle 1824. 

Wi'nd-i:nstrument. 1582. (Often as two 
words.) A musical instrument played by 
means of ‘wind’, supplied either by the 
breath of the player or by bellows: most 
commonly applied to portableinstruments of 
this kind, such as those used in an orchestra. 
(Strictly, applied to instruments whose 
sounds are produced by vibration of airin a 
pipe or tube, or in a number of pipes; but 
usu. also including those sounding by vibra- 
tion of reeds.) 
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Windlass (windlüs) sb. late ME. [Pre- 
sumably obsc. alt. of twindas - AFr. windas 
(AL. windasius XU) = OFr. guindas,- ON. 
vinddss, f. vinda WIND v. + dss pole.] A 
mechanical contrivance working on the prin- 
ciple of the wheel and axle, on a horizontal 
axis; consisting of a roller or beam, resting 
on supports, round which a rope or chain is 
wound, and used for various purposes, as on 
board ship for weigning the anchor, for 
raising a bucket from a well, ete, 

attrib.; w.-bar, any of a set of bars inserted in 
holes in a ship's w. by which it is turned; w.-bitt, 
~chock, each of the supports of a ship's w. Hence 
Windlass v.“ (rans. to hoist or haul with a w. 

TWindlass, sb.* 1530. [alt. of twanlace — 
AFr. wanelace XII-XIY (AL. wanelassum XIV), 
of unkn. origin.] 1. A circuit made to inter- 
cept the game in hunting; gen. a circuit, 
circuitous movement —1002, 2. fig. A cir- 
cuitous course of action; a crafty device 
1734. 

2. Ham. II. i. 65. Hence {Windlass v.? trans. to 
decoy or ensnare; intr. to make a circuit, to act 
circuitously or craftily 100. 

Windle (wind'). [OE. windel basket, f. 
windan WIND v. + -LE 1. Cf. AL. windellus 
(xin) measure of meal] 1. A basket. Now 
dial. 2. A measure of corn and other com- 
modities; of wheat, usu. about 3 bushels. 
local. ME. 

Windless (wi-ndlés), a. late ME. If. WIND 
sb.’ + -LESS.] 1, Breathless, out of breath. 
Now rare, 2. Free from wind; not exposed to 
or stirred by the wind, in or upon which no 
wind blows 1591. Hence Wi-ndless-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Windlestraw (wind'lstrQ) Sc. and dial. 
(OE. windelstréaw, f. windel WINDLE + 
stréaw STRAW sb.] 1. A dry thin withered 
stalk of grass, such as is left standing after 
the flower or seed is shed. 2. Any of various 
long-stalked species of grass, as Cynosurus 
cristatus (dog's-tail grass), Lolium perenne 
(rye-grass), and Agrostis spicaventi OR. 

1. fig. He grippit me. and drew his windlestrae 
of a sword 1895. 

indmill (windmil, winmil. ME. If. 
WIND sb. + MILL sb.] 1, A mill the machin- 
ery of which is driven by the wind acting 
upon sails, used (chiefly in flat districts) for 
grinding corn, pumping water, ete. 2. A 
figure of a windmill; a sign or character re- 
sembling this, as a cross or asterisk. Now 
rare or Obs. late ME. 3. a. A model of à 
windmil. b. A toy consisting of a cross- 
shaped piece of card or other light substance 
fixed at the end of a stick so as to revolve 
like the sails of a windmill when moved 
through the air. 1557. 4. fig. and allus. ta. 
A fanciful notion, a crotchet —1749. b. In 
allusions to the story of Don Quixote tilting 
at windmills under the delusion that they 
were giants 1644. c. T'o fling (throw) one's cap 
over the w. [= Fr. jeter son bonnet par-dessus 
les moulins]: to act recklessly and defiantly, 
fly in the face of convention 1885. 

4. a. Thy head is full of Windemils 1622. 

Comb.: w. aero(plane = AUTOGIRO; w.-cap, 
the upper story of a w. when made movable so as 
to turn the sails to the wind; w. plant — TELE- 
GRAPH-plant; -pump, a wind-pump. 

Window (wi:ndo"), sb. [ME. windoze ON. 
vindauga, f. vindr WIND sb. + auga EYR 80.1] 
1. An opening in a wall or side of a building, 
ship, or carriage, to admit light or air, or 
both, and to afford a view of what is outside 
or inside; now usu. fitted with sheets of 
glass, horn, mica, etc., a frame containing a 
pane or panes of glass, or glazed sashes. 2. 
transf. A window space or opening; esp. in. 
phr. in the w., now chiefly with ref. to the 
exhibition of notices, advertisements, etc., 
or the display of goods (as in a shop-w.) ME. 
3. Applied to openings, resembling or likened 
to a window in shape or function, e.g. pl. a 
pattern of squares made with sugar on bread 
and butter; soap-bubbles blown between the 
finger and thumb. late ME. b. Windows of 
heaven: openings in the sky through which 
rain was thought to pour. late ME. c. 
Anat. = FENESTRA 1. 1615. 4. fig. Applied to 
the senses or organs of sense, esp. the eyes, 
regarded as inlets or outlets to or from the 
mind or soul ME. b. fig. and in allusive or 
provb. expressions. late ME. 
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l. At the chekker hous windo 1583. Storied 
Windows richly dight MILT. 2. To dress a w.: cf. 
w.-dresser, -dressing. 3. A large. lamp, having 
Side windows 1892. 4. The eyes..are the win- 
dowes of the minde 1544. b. To throw the house 
out at (the) w. [= Fr. jeter la maison par la fenêtre), 
to make a great commotion, turn everything 
topsy-turvy. To come in by the w. [= Fr. entrer. 
par la fenêtre], to come in stealthily. 

Comb.: w.-box, a box placed outside a w., in 
which ornamental plantsare cultivated; -cleaner, 
a person whose business it is to clean windows; 
-dresser, one whose business it is to arrange and 
display goods to the best advantage in a shop-w.; 
sarai (a) the dressing of a w. with goods 
attractively displayed; (b) fig. a display made in 
such a way as to give a falsely favourable im- 

ression of the facts; esp. the arrangement of a 

alance-sheet so as to suggest that the business 
concerned is more prosperous than it is; -en- 
velope, an envelope with an opening or trans- 
parent ‘panel’ in the front through which the 
address is visible; w. gardening, the cultivation 
of plants in w. spaces or on w.-sills; -mirror, a 
mirror fixed outside a w. and adjustable so as to 
reflect the image of objects in the street; -pane; 

-seat, a seat fixed under a w. or windows, often 
upholstered; -sill = SILL' 2; -tax, a duty levied 
upon windows, imposed in 1695 and abolished in 
1851. Hence Window v. (rare) trans. to furnish 
with windows or w.-like openings; to place in a 
w, Wi-ndowless a, not having or furnished with 
windows. 

Windowed (wixndo"d), ppl. a. 1483. f. 
prec. + -ED*.] 1. Furnished with or having 
windows. Also with prefixed word in comb. 
2. Having decorative openings 1483. 3. Full 
of holes, (In later use echoing Shaks.) 1605. 

3. Your lop'd, and window'd raggedness SHAKS. 

Windpipe (wi:ndpoip, woi-ndpoip). 1530. 
[f. WIND sb.! + PIPE sb.] 1. = TRACHEA 1 a. 
2. An artificial pipe or tube for conducting a 
blast or air (rare) 1688. 

Wind- rose (wi-nd,rd"z). 1597. (f. as prec. 
+ ROSE sb.; in sense 2, after G. windrose.] 1. 
a. The ‘bastard wild poppy’, Argemone mexi- 
cana, or the common wild poppy, Papaver 
rheas; b. the violet horned poppy, Remeria 
hybrida. 2. Meteorol. A diagram indicating 
the relative frequency, force, ete. of the winds 
from the various points of the compass at 
some given place 1846. 

Windrow (wi-nd,ro"), sb. 1523. [f. WIND 
8b. + ROW sb. ] A row in which mown grass 
or hay is laid before being made up into 
heaps or cocks, in which sods, peats, etc, are 
set up to be dried by the wind, or in which 
dead branches, etc. are gathered to be 
burnt. Hence Wi-ndrow v. trans. to set or 
lay in windrows. 

Windsail (wi-ndsel) 1725. [f. WIND sb.* 
+ SAIL sb.] 1. Naut. A long wide tube or 
funnel of sail-cloth used for ventilating a 
ship 1741. 2. A sail of a windmill 1725, 

Wind-shake (wi-ndfé'k). 1545. (f. WIND 
8b.! + SHAKE sb. II. I.] A flaw or crack in 
timber, supposed to be due to a strain 
caused by the force of the wind. 

Wind-shaken (wi-ndféik'n), ppl. a. 1550. 
lt. WIND sb. + shaken, pa. pple. of SHAKE v.) 
l. Shaken or agitated by the wind. 2. Of 
timber: Affected with wind-shake 1505. So 
TWi-nd-shaked ppl. a. (rare) = sense 1. 

Windsor (wi-nzoa). Name of à town in 
Berkshire, on the right bank of the Thames, 
at which is W. Castle, a royal residence. 1. 
altrib. in names of various things now or 
formerly obtained, made, etc. at or near W., 
or of persons connected with W. Castle 1473. 
2. Short for W. bean, brick, soap 1786. 

1, W. bean, the common broad bean; W. brick, a 
kind of red fire-resisting brick formerly made at 
Hedgerley, near W.; W. chair, a kind of wooden 
chair with the back formed of upright rod-like 
pieces surmounted by a cross-piece, and often 
with arms; W. herald, an officer whose duties 
are now 1 by the Garter King of Arms; 
W. knight, one of a body of military pensioners 
residing within the precincts of W. Castle; W. 
soap, a kind of toilet soap, usu. brown; W. tie 
(U.S.) a kind of broad silk necktie, tied in a 
double bow; W. uniform, a uniform introduced. 
by King George III, worn on certain occasions at 
W. Castle by members of the royal household, 

Wind-up (woi-nd,pp), sb. and a. 1573. f. 
the phr. to wind up.] A. sb. The action of 
‘winding-up’, or something that ‘winds up’ 
or concludes a course of action, etc.; close, 
conclusion; final settlement; closing act or 
proceeding. B. adj. 1. Constructed to be 
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wound up 1784. 2. Forming the conclusion 
of something; concluding, closing 1843. 

Windward (wi:nd;wQ1d), quasi-sb. in phr., 
a., and adv. 1549. [f. WIND sb. + -WARD.] 
A. Phr. To (the) w., to the w. side or direction. 

To get to w. of (fig.), to gain an advantage over. 
To keep to w. of, to keep out of the reach of. 

B. adj. 1. Having a direction towards, i.e. 
opposite to that of, the wind; moving against 
the wind 1627. b. = WEATHERLY a. 1895. 
2. Situated towards the direction from which 
the wind blows; facing the wind. W. tide, a 
tide running contrary to the direction of the 
wind. 1087. C. adv. Towards the wind, to w. 
1690. Hence Windwardly a. = B 1 b, 2. 
So Wirndwards = A. 

Windy (wi-ndi), a. [OE. windig; see WIND 
sb. and -¥?.) I. 1. Consisting of wind; of or 
pertaining to (the) wind; indicating or sug- 
gesting wind. b. Produced, or actuated, by 
‘wind’ or compressed air: said of a wind- 
instrument, or its music 1841. 2. a. Of places, 
etc.: Full of, exposed to, or blown upon or 
through by the wind OE. b. Of times, condi- 
tions, etc.: Charaeterized by wind, in which 
wind is frequent or prevalent; accompanied 
by (much) wind OE. c, Situated towards the 
wind, windward 1599. 3. Resembling the 
wind in storminess, quality of sound, swift- 
ness, etc. OE. 4. a. = FLATULENT 3. OE. 
b. — FLATULENT 2. late ME. 

1. March, departed with his w. rage 1602, 2. a. 
"The w, tall elm-tree TENNYSON. c. Phr, On the w. 
side of (fig.): out of reach of, away from, clear of 
(in modern use echoing SHAKS.); Still you keepe 
o’ the windie side of the Law: good. SHAKs. 

IL. fig. 1. Having ‘nothing in it’, intangible, 
empty, vain, trifling, worthless 1593. 2. a. Of 
speech or discourse: Verbose; violent, vehe- 
ment; empty and high-sounding; extrava- 
gant. late ME. b. Of a speaker or writer: 
Full of talk or verbiage, long-winded; violent 
or extravagant in utterance, bragging, boast- 
ful 1513. 3, fa. That ‘puffs one up’; inducing 
pride or vain-glory —1784. b. ‘Puffed up’; 
inflated with, or showing, pride or vain con- 
ceit. Now Sc. collog. 1603. 4. Apt to ‘get the 
wind up’; ‘funky’. slang. 1916. 

1. The Prince of Wales had some w, projects of 
encouraging literature. and the arts THACKERAY. 
2. a. The w. speeches made at. . political meetings 


1886. 

Wine (woin), sb. (OE. win = OFris., OS., 
OHG. win (Du. wijn, G. wein), ON. vin, 
Goth. wein :- Gme. *winam - L. vinum, 
*winom (whence also the Balto-Slavie and 
Celtic words), prob. borrowed with Gr. olvos, 
etc. from a common Mediterranean source.] 
1. The fermented juice of the grape used as a 
beverage. b. As one of the elements in the 
Eucharist OE. c. Regarded as the usual 
accompaniment of dessert 1824. 2. In wider 
use, usu. with qualifying word: A fermented 
liquor made from the juice of other fruits, or 
from grain, flowers, the sap of various trees, 
etc.: sometimes called made w. late ME. 3. 
Pharmacy. A solution of a medicinal sub- 
stance (denoted by a qualifying word) in 
wine; a medicated wine 1052. 4. A wine- 
party, esp. of undergraduates 1800. 5. 
Spirit(s) of w., alcohol, rectified spirit; oil of 
w., cenanthie ester; also, a heavy oily liquid 
(heavy oil of w.) consisting of etherin, etherol, 
and ethyl sulphate 1646, 6. pl. Short for: 
Wine-glasses 1848. 

1. Wyne to make glad ve herte of man COVER- 
DALE Ps. 103[4]: 15. "The Sons Of Belial, flown 
with insolence and w. Miur. The..W. and Spirit 
Merchant 1828. fig. Macb. II. iii. 100. Phrases. 
In w.: in a state of intoxication with w.; in one's 
cups. To take w., to drink w. with another person 
in a ceremonial manner, esp. as a token of friend- 
ship or regard. Provb. phrases. New w. in old 
bottles (see Matt. 9:17). To look on the w. when 
it is red (see Prov. 93:31). Good w. needs no 
(ivy) bush (see BUSH sb. 5). When w. is in, wit (or 
truth) is out. W. and women; Those two maine 
plagues and common dotages of humane kind, 
W. & Women BURTON. c. In after-dinner talk 
Across the walnuts and the w. TENNYSON. 2. The 
w. of the country: prop., the wine made in a parti- 
cular locality for local consumption; usu. transf. 
the alcoholic beverage most drunk in a particular 
country. 3. W. of Ipecacuanha 1811. 

attrib. and Comb.: w.-bibber (now literary). 
[Coverdale's rendering in Prov. 23:20, Matt. 
11:19 of Luther's (wein)sdufer], a tippler, a drunk- 
ard; -biscuit, a small light biscuit served with 
w.: -card IG. weinkarte], a list of the wines that 
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may be obtained at a restaurant; -cellar, a 
cellar used for storing w.; -cooler, a vessel in 
which bottles of w. can be immersed in ice or iced 
liquid; -dark a., of the colour of deep-red w.; 
used esp. to render Gr. oiro% as an epithet of the 
sea; -fly, any fly the larva of which lives in w.; 
~glass, a small drinking-glass for w.; -grape, 
U.S. a grape from which w. is made; -grower, 
one who cultivates vines for the production of w.; 
-lees, the sediment deposited in a vessel con- 
taining w.; -measure, the standard of liquid 
measure used for w.; -party, a party, the chief 
object of which is to drink w.; -sap, a large red 
Amer. winter apple; sour, a small acid variety 
of plum; -taster, (a) one who judges the quality 
of w. by tasting; (b) an instrument for drawing a 
small sample of w. from a cask; -vat, a w.-press; 
-vault(s, (a) a vault in which w. is stored; (b) 
à pretentious name for a public-house; -vinegar, 
vinegar made from w., as opp. to malt vinegar, 
Hence Wine v. intr. to take w., esp. at an under- 
graduates’ w.-party (collog.) 1829; trans. to enter- 
tain to w.: usu. in jingling phr. dine and w. 
(olloa) 1862. Wi'neless a. lacking or destitute 
of w. 

Wineberry (woi-nbe:ri). [OE. winberige; f. 
WINE sb. + BERRY 80. ] f1. A grape 1562. 2. 
Applied formerly or now locally to various 
berries, e.g. tthe bilberry; dial. the currant, 
the gooseberry. late ME. 

Wi'ne-house. 1607. [Cf. OE. winhüs.] A 
public-house where wine is drunk. Now 
chiefly Hist. or with particular local refer- 
ence. 2. A house that deals in wine; a firm 
of wine-merchants 1834. 

Wi-ne-press. 1520. If. WINE sb. + PRESS 
sbb.“ III. 2.] A press in which the juice is ex- 
tracted from the grapes in the manufacture 
of wine. Also fig., esp. with ref. to Zsa. 63:3, 
Rev. 14:19, 20, 19:15, 

He must Tread the w. alone, calling no God- 
fearing man his friend FROUDE. 

Winery (Wel mori). orig. U.S. 1882. |f. 
WINE sb. + Rx. ] An establishment for 
making wine. 

Wing (win), sb. ME. [First in pl. wenge(n, 
-es N. vængir, acc. vengi, pl. of vengr wing 
of a bird, aisle, repl. OE. fepra wings, pl. of 
feber FEATHER, and fipere.] I. I. Each of the 
organs of flight of any flying animal, as à 
bird, bat, or insect. b. The wing of a bird, 
used as food. Also, the shoulder of a hare or 
rabbit. 1470. c. The wing of a bird (usu. of & 
hen, goose, or turkey) used as a brush 1973. 
d. A figure or imitation of a wing (e.g. on an 
angler's artificial fly) 1552. 2. a. Attributed to 
supernatural beings, as angels, demons, et., 
and to fabulous creatures, as dragons, ete. 
ME. b. Attributed to inanimate or abstract 
things represented as flying, or as carrying 
one swiftly along (esp. in phr. on the wings of). 
late ME. 3. transf. and fig. a. Power or means 
of flight, or of action figured as flight; action 
or manner of flying ME. b. In biblical and 
derived expressions referring to a mother 
bird’s use of her wings for the protection of 
her young; thus virtually = protecting care 
ME. 4. (ransf. ta. In phr. of (such-and-such) 
w., = kind or description of bird (usu. fig.) 
—1630. b. Qualified by a restrictive word, or 
in techn. phr., = bird or birds 1001. c. A 
flock (of plover) 1805. 

1. b. Something light for supper—the w. of à 
roasted fowl DICKENS. 2. b. Thou..goest vpon 
the wynges of the wynde COVERDALE Is. 10314]: 3; 
3. a. The self same place where hee First lighter 
from his Wing Mir. b. Under the shelter of her 
aunt's w. 1883, Give w. to your desires, and let 
'em fly DRYDEN. ^ 

IL. 1. An appliance or appendage resembling 
or analogous to a wing in form or function 
ME. 2. A lateral part or appendage: in 
various connections, as an outlying portion of 
a space or region, the mudguard of a Eder 
vehicle, each of two side pieces at the top o 
an arm-chair against which the head may be 
rested. late ME. 3. Either of the two divi- 
sions (right w., left w.) on each side of the main 
body of an army or fleet in battle array ; also 
each of the two divisions of a regiment, à 
division of the Royal Air Force (80 w. com- 
mander, etc.) late ME. b. Football, etc. The 
position of the forwards on either side of 99 
centre; a player or players occupying this 
Position (so w. forward, etc.) 1889. C. A geo 
tion of a party, holding views deviating = 
one direction or the other from those gene i 
rally held 1879. 4. One of a pair of Intern 
Projecting pieces of a garment on or near thi 
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shoulder, as of a doublet; also, a side-flap of a 
cap, etc. late ME. 5. a. A subordinate part 
of a building on one side of the main or 
central part 1523. b. Theatr. Each of the 
side-scenes on the stage; also (usu. pl.) the 
space at each side of the stage where these 
stand 1790. 6. Anat. = ALA 1. 1650. 7. Bot. 
a. Each of the two lateral petals of a papi- 
lionaceous flower 1776. b. A thin membra- 
nous appendage of a seed or fruit, serving for 
its dispersal by the wind; a thin lateral pro- 
jection extending along a stem 1776. 

1. Your Argosies..with their wouen wings 
Saks. Wind milles. .hauing ten wings a piece 
1609. Being unable to swim he had made use ofa 
pair of swimming wings 1908. Aeroplanes. de- 
pend for their support in the air upon the spread 
of surfaces which are..called wings..or planes 
1910. Wings, in the Royal Air Force, a certificate 
of ability to pilot an aeroplane, the badge rep- 
resenting a pair of wings. 

Phrases, On or upon the w.: a. lit, Flying, in 
flight. b. fig. (a) Moving or travelling swiftly or 
briskly; astir, active. (b) Going off or away; 
ready to start or depart. c. On the wings of: see 
I. 2 b. On wings: going with light steps as one 
in a joyously exalted mood. Under (..) w.: 
Under the w. of, under —'8 w., under the protec- 
tion, care, or patronage of. {Make w.: to make 
one's way by flying, to fly. Take w. Ofa 
bird, etc.: To take flight, begin flying. b. fig. 
To ‘take flight’, take one's departure, make off. 
W.-and-w.: (of a ship) sailing before the wind 
with the foresail hauled over one side and the 
mainsail over the other. 

Comb.: w.-case, each of the structures (modi- 
fled fore-wings) which cover the functional wings 
in certain insects, as the elytra of beetles and the 
legmina of Orthoptera; -covert, any one of the 
small feathers overlying the flight-feathers of a 
bird’s w.; -flsh, (a) = PTERICHTHYS; (b) a flying- 
fish, esp. of the genus Prionotus; w. rib, the end 
rib of a loin of beef; -shell, any of several kinds 
of molluscs having the shell or some part of it 
resembling a w., as the genus Pinna; also, a 
w.-snail; -snail = PTEROPOD; -spread, (a) the 
extent of a bird's wings when spread; (b) the 
surface or area of an aeroplane’s wings; -tip, (a) 
the tip of the w. of a bird, bat, or insect; (b) the 
outer end of the ‘wing’ of an aeroplane. Hence 
Winger Football, a player on the (right or left) 
W.; In the Rugby game, a forward whose place is 
on the ‘wing’ in the back row of the scrum. 

Wing, v. 1486. [t. prec.] I. fl. trans. To 
carve (a quail or partridge) —1804. 2. intr. 
(focus. re/l.) To use one's wings, take flight, 
fly. poet. or rhel. 1611. b. In pa. pple. = fly- 
ing, on the wing. Obs. or arch. 1591. 3. trans. 
a. To fly through, upon, or across; to traverse 
by flying 1605. b. With cognate obj. 1697. 4. 
To put wings upon, to furnish or fit with 
wings for flying; to feather (an arrow) 1616. 
b. fig. To ‘give wings to’; to give speed or 
swift motion to; to speed, hasten 1599. 5. 
To convey by or as by means of wings; to 
carry through the air as if flying; to waft 
1628. 6. 'l'o send flying, let fly (as a missile); 
to send off swiftly, to dart 1718. 7. To shoot 
(a bird) in the wing, so as to disable it from 
flying without killing it; transf. to wound (a 
Person, ete.) with a shot in the arm or 
shoulder, or some other not vital part 1802. 

2. b. Cymb, Iv. ii. 348, 3. a. The Crowes and 
Choughes, that w. the midway ayre SHAKS. 4. b. 
The Thunder, Wing'd with red Lightning and 
impetuous rage MIT. 7. transf. One aeroplane 
was winged by Russian soldiery 1914. 

II. fa. Mil. To furnish (a force) with addi- 
tional troops on the wings; also of such 
troops, to form the wings of —1099. b. To 
furnish with side parts or projections, as a 
building, ete. 1700. 

Winged (wi-néd, less freq. wind), a. late ME. 
t. WING sb. + -ED*,] 1, Having wings, as à 
bird, bat, insect, supernatural or mythical 
being, etc.; represented or figured with 
wings. b. poet. Applied to a ship with sails 
set 1580. fe. Full of wings; crowded with 
flying birds. Mur. 2. Furnished with or 
having a wing or wings, i.e. lateral part(s, 
appendage(s, or projection(s 1597. 3. Bot., 
ete. a. Having lateral processes or append- 
ages, as a stem, seed, fruit, etc. 1770. b. in 
names of plants dist. by having w. stems or 
Other parts 1650. 4. fig. Capable of or per- 
forming some movement or action flgured as 
flight; fying or passing swiftly, swift, rapid 
ins b. esp. of words or speech (rendering or 
1510 the Homeric phr. enen mrepóevra) 
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1. c. Th'earth cumber’d, and the wing'd air 
dark't with plumes Mint. 3. b. W. elm, a small 
N. Amer. species of elm (Ulmus alata) with corky 
w. branches. W. pea, a plant of the S. European 
genus Tetragonolobus (now included in Lotus), 
having four-w. pods. 4. Oswald leaves her with 
wW. heels to make his arrangements 1877. 

Wi-ngless, a. 1591. [f. WING sb. + -LESS.] 
Having no wings; also, having rudimentary 
wings, as an apteryx. 

Winglet (wi-nlét). 1011. [f. WING sb. + 
Er. ] 1, A little wing. 2. a. Entom. A small 
appendage at the base of each wing or wing- 
sheath, as in certain flies and beetles, or on 
each side of the rostrum in certain weevils. 
b. Ornith. A process on the terminal joint of 
a bird's wing, having small feathers 1816. 3. 
A small wing-like appendage on some article 
of dress 1611. 

Wingy (wi-ni), a. 1596. [f. WING sb. + -Y*.] 
t1. Of, pertaining to, or resembling a wing or 
wings —1694. 2. Having wings, winged (poet.); 
having large or conspicuous wings 1560. 3. 
fig. Capable of ‘flight’, soaring, aspiring; 
eluding grasp or comprehension 1643. 

Winish (woi-nif), a. Now rare. 1540. f. 
WINE sb. + -ISH'] Having the quality or 
nature of wine; resembling wine. 

Wink (wink), sb. ME. If. WINK r.] 1. 
A closing of the eyes for sleep; a (short) spell 
of sleep, a nap. rare exc. in phr. (not) a w. (of 
sleep). 2. A glance or significant movement 
of the eye (often accompanied by a nod) 
expressing command, assent, invitation, or 
the like. Obs. exc. in prov. A nod's as good as 
w. to a blind horse, and phr. to tip, give, or 
get the w. 1500. 3. transf. a. A moment of 
time, as being that occupied by a glance of 
the eyes 1585. b. (Not) aw.:(not) the slightest 
amount 1596. 4. A nictitation of the eyelid; a 
blink 1611. 5. An act of winking (see WINK 
v. 6) 1837. 

1. Temp. II. i. 285. I will go to- bed; but not one 
W., I fear, shall I get this Night RICHARDSON. 
Forty winks (colloq.) a brief sleep, a short nap. 2. 
He gave me the w. that the lady was a friend of 
his 1872. 3. a. In a w., in a trice, b. Ambition 
cannot pierce a winke beyond SHAKS, 5. A know- 
ing w. or a sarcastic smile 1891. 

Wink (wink), v. [OE. wincian = OS. 
wincon (MLG., MDu. winken), rel. to OHG, 
winchan (G. winken) move sideways, stagger, 
nod, f. Gme. *wink- (*wepk-) *wagk- :- IE. 
*wepg- *woug- move sideways or from side 
to side, whence also WINCE v., WINCH v.'] 
1. intr. To close one's eyes -1810. b. Said of 
the eyes: To close. Obs. or rare arch. ME, 
2. To open and shut one's eyes momentarily 
and involuntarily; to blink, nictitate ME. 
b. Said of the eyes or eyelids: To blink. Now 
rare. 1661. c. Of a light, etc.: To emit quick 
intermittent flashes; to twinkle. (Now 
assoc. with sense 6.) 1591.. 3. To have the 
eyes closed in sleep; to sleep —1649. 4. To 
‘shut one’s eyes’ to something faulty, wrong, 
or improper; to be complaisant. (Now rare 
exc. with a£.) 1480. 5. To give a significant 
glance, as of command, direction, or invita- 
tion—1835. tb. trans. To bring into a specified 
state by a glance or nod —1728. 6. intr. To 
close one eye momentarily, in a flippant or 
frivolous manner, esp. to convey intimate 
information or to express good-humoured 
interest 1837. 7. trans. To close (an eye, the 
eyes) for a moment 1838. b. To w. away: to 
remove (tears) by blinking one's eyes 1876. 
c. To give (a v 11 ae message), 

. by means of flashlights 5 

T Ci mb. v. iv. 194. 2. c. A beaker..With 
beaded bubbles winking at the brim KEATS. 3. 
Temp. U. i. 216. 4. W. at: a. To shut one's eyes 
to’ (an offence, fault, impropriety or irregularity), 
to connive at. b. To disregard, overlook, pass un- 
noticed (now rare or Obs.). c. To be complaisant 
with (an offending or contumacious person); to 
connive at the doings of. 5. Davis winked to his 
friends that it was all right 1819. Winking at me 
not to take any notice 1821. Hence WI nker, one 
who winks (rare); pl. applied to the eyes or eye- 
lashes (now dial. or slang); pl. = BLINKER 2 b. 
Winking ppl. a. that winks; -ly adv. 

Winking (winkin), vol. sb. ME. I. prec. 

+ -ING'.] The action of WINK v. 

Like w., in a flash, in a twinkling; very rapidly or 
suddenly. So, as easy as w. 

Winkle (Wink. 1585. Shortened from 
PERIWINKLE*. (Cf. wig f. periwig.) 

A typical family..lives..on à nutriment of 
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winkles and gin 1899. Hence Wi-nkler, one who 

gathers winkles, Wi-nkling gerund and vbl, sb. 
Winnable (wimnüb'), a. 1544. [f. WIN v. 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being won, in various 


senses. 

Winner (wi-nor). ME. If. WIN v. + ER“. ] 
One who or that which wins, in various 
senses; spec. a horse, dog, etc. that wins a 
race; a winning shot; in recent slang, a thing 
that scores a success. 

I'd ridden seven great winners before I was 
eighteen 1859. 

inning (wi-nin), vbl. sb. ME. If. WIN v. 

+ -ING'.] The action of WIN v.; concr. some- 
thing won. 1. Conquest, capture, taking (of a 

place). 2. The action of gaining, getting, or 
obtaining; acquisition ME. 3. concr. That 
which is won; a thing or amount obtained or 
gained; gain, profit. Now rare or Obs. exc. as 
in 4. ME. 4. pl. Things or sums gained, 
gains, profits; earnings (obs. or dial.); in mod. 
use chiefly applied to money won by gaming 
or betting. late ME. 5. spec. Getting, gather- 
ing, taking (of produce, coal, stone, etc.) 
1473. 6. Gaining of a person's affection or 
allegiance; also with over. late ME. 

attrib.: w.-gallery Tennis, the last gallery on 
the hazard-side of a tennis-court; -post, a post 
set up at the goal of a race-course, the racer who 
first passes it being the winner. 

Wi-nning, ppl. a. 1592. (f. WIN v. + -ING*.] 
"That wins. 1. Gaining or resulting in victory 
or superiority in a contest or competition; 
victorious. 2. Persuasive (now rare or obs.); 
alluring, attractive, ‘taking’ 1596. 

1. W. hazard: see HAZARD sb. 6 b. W. stroke, u 
stroke that gains a point in a game, or one by 
which the game is won. 2. The W. Air, the Be- 
witching Glance, the Amorous Smirk 1700. 
Hence Wi-nning-ly adv., -ness. 

Winnow (wine, v. [OE. windwian, f. 
wind WIND sh. The form window survives 
dial.] 1. trans. To expose (grain or other sub- 
stances) to the wind or to a current of air 80 
that the lighter particles (as chaff or other 
refuse matter) are separated or blown away; 
to clear of refuse material by this method. 
Also absol. or intr. b. fig. To subject to a 
process likened to the winnowing of grain, in 
order to separate the various parts or ele- 
ments, esp. the good from the bad; hence, to 
clear of worthless or inferior elements. late 
ME. 2. a. To separate or drive off (lighter or 
refuse particles) by the process described in 
1; also fig. OE. b. To separate (the valuable 
part from the worthless); now esp. with out, 
to extract, select, or obtain (something de- 
sirable) by such separation 1611. c. To waft, 
diffuse. poet. 1764. 3. transf. a. To beat (the 
air) with or as with wings; to flap (the wings), 
to wave (the fins); also infr. 1579. b. Of the 
air, etc.: trans. To fan with a breeze. intr. To 
blow fitfully or in gusts. 1790. 

2. a. Do but w. their chaffe from their wheat, ye 
shall see their great heape shrink MIL. 3. a. He. . 
with quick Fann Winnows the buxom Air MILT, 
b. Falling snows that w. by CLARE. Hence 
Wi-nnow sb. a contrivance for winnowing grain; 
an act of winnowing or a motion resembling it. 
Wi-nnower, one who winnows; an apparatus for 
winnowing, a winnowing-machine. "nnowing 
vbl. sb. also in combs., esp. in names of appliances 
for winnowing, as w.-fan, -machine, -sheet. 

Winsome (winszm), a. [OE. wynsum, f. 
wyn(n WIN 8b.* + -sum -SOME'.]. I. Pleasant, 
delightful, agreeable -ME. 2. [In the mod. 
lit. lang. from north. dial.] Pleasing or at- 
tractive in appearance, handsome, comely; 
of attractive nature or disposition, of win- 


ning character or manners 1677. Hence 
Wi-nsome-ly adv., -ness. 
Winter (wi:ntoa), sb.* 10 E, winter = OF ris. 


winter, OS., OHG. wintar (Du., G. winter), 
ON. vetr, earlier vettr, vittr, Goth. wintrus i= 
Gmc. *wentrus, prob. nasalized var. of IK. 
base *wed- *wod- be wet (see WATER, WET d.). 
1. The fourth and coldest season of the year, 
coming between autumn and spring; 
reckoned astronomically from the winter 
solstice to the vernal equinox, i.e. in the 
northern hemisphere from the 22nd of 
December to the 20th of March; pop. com- 
prising the months of December, January, 
and February; also often in contradistinction 
to summer, the colder half of the year. b. 
With ref. to the chilling or injurious effect of 
winter, esp. on plants; transf. a period re- 
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sembling winter, wintry or cold weather OE. 
C. fig. and allus., esp. in ref. to old age, or to a 
time or state of affliction or distress 1590. 2. 
Put for ‘year’: nearly always pl. with a 
numeral; often in expressions referring to a 
person's age; now poet. or rhet., chiefly in ref. 
to advanced age or to a protracted period of 
hardship or misfortune OE. 3. attrib. passing 
into adj. a. = Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of winter; adapted or appropriate to, 
used or occupied in, winter; existing, appear- 
ing, flourishing, or performed in winter OE. 
b. The possessive winter's is similarly used, 
chiefly with day, night, morning, evening OE. 
C. Applied to autumn-sown crops that stand 
through the winter; also to fruits that ripen 
late, or keep well until or during winter; 
spec. in names of late-ripening apples, pears, 
eto. late ME. d./ig.; toccas. = Old, aged 1593. 
1. God bless us in the spring, after this green w. 
LAUD. Store of fire-wood for the w. DICKENS. c. 
Now is the W. of our Discontent, Made glorious 
Summer by this Son of Yorke Suaks. 2. I knew a 
man Of eightie winters 1612, 3. a. W.-flies, all 
Anglers know, . are as useful as an Almanack out 
of date WALTON. Black Velvet Scarfs..are a 
handsome W.-wear GAY. The w.-sleep. of 
hibernating animals 1836. d. The tasteless, dry 
embrace Of a stale virgin with a w, face POPE. 
Comb.: w. bud Zool., a statoblast (formed at the 
approach of, or quiescent during, w.); -fallow sb. 
a lying fallow, or land that lies fallow, during the 
w.; v. trans. to lay (land) fallow Kann the w.; 
-feed v. trans, to feed or maintain (animals, 
ete.) during w.; w. garden, (a) a. garden, of plants 
that flourish in w., as evergreens; (b) a greenhouse 
or conservatory in which plants are kept flourish- 
ing in w.; -long a. as tediously long as w.; adv. 
through a whole w.; w. ova, eggs produced by 
certain invertebrates at the approach of w.: 
-pride, the condition of being w.-proud; proud 
a. (of wheat or other crops) too luxuriant in w.; 
w. quarters, (a) the place occupied by troops, 
or by members of an expedition, during the w. 
(between two campaigns or periods of activity or 
travel); (b) the place in which certain animals find 
shelter during the w.; -rot, a disease incident to 
sheep in the W.; w. solstice, the time at which the 
sun reaches the w. tropic, i.e. in the northern 
hemisphere the tropic of Capricorn, in the south- 
ern the tropic of Cancer; the middle of the w. half 
of the year; -tide (arch.) = w.-time; time, the 
season of w. b. In names of animals and plants 
that are active or flourish in w. or in the w. half of 
the year, or of late-ripening fruits: w. berry, any 
of several N. Amer. species of holly with berries, 
usu, scarlet, which persist through the w., esp. 
Ilex vertici and I. ; -bloom, (a) a 
late-flowering species of Azalea; (b) the Amer. 
witch-hazel, Hamamelis virginica, which blossoms 
late in autumn and ripens its fruit the following 
year; -bunting, the snow bunting; w. corn, corn 
sown in W., or in autumn and remaining in the 
ground through the w.; -cress, any of the cruci- 
erous herbs of the genus Barbarea, the leaves of 
which were formerly used as a w. salad; w. grape, 
an Amer, species of grape-vine, Vitis cordifolia 


w. queening, a late-ripening variety of apple, 


which keeps well 1 the w.; w. rocket, the 
common w.-cress, Barbarea vi ris; w. snipe, 
the purple sandpiper or rock-snipe, Tringa 
striata or maritima; w. strawberry = ARBUTUS. 
Hence Winterish a. (somewhat) winterly or 
wintry. Wi-nterless a. having no w.; free from 
or gu experiencing w. Wi'nterling, a yearling 


1825. 

Winter, sb.“ 1683. [Of unkn. origin.] Ina 
hand-printing press, a block of wood about 
nine inches broad by nine deep, supporting 
the carriage and having a tenon at each end 
to fit into corresponding mortices in the 
cheeks. 

Wi'nter, v. late ME. (f. WINTER sb.' after 
L. hiemare, hibernare.] 1. intr. To pass or 
spend the winter; to stay or reside (at a 
specific place) during the winter; (of animals) 
to find or be provided with food and shelter 
in the winter. 2. trans. To keep or maintain 
during winter; esp. to provide (animals) with 
food and shelter in winter 1440. 3. To affect 
like winter, subject to wintry conditions; to 
chill, freeze. Chiefly fig. 1022. Hence 
Wi-nterer, one who spends the winter in a 
specified place; spec. a servant of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company who was employed in 
the far interior of N. America 1801. 

Winterbourne (wi-nteibo*in). [OE. win- 
terburna, f. WINTER sb.! + burna BURN sb.!, 
BOURNE sb.'] An intermittent stream, such 
as those found in chalk and limestone dis- 
tricts, which flows only in winter or at long 
intervals. 
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Winter cherry. 1548. 1. Any of several 
plants of the nightshade family (Solanacex) 
with cherry-like fruit which is ripe in winter; 
also, the fruit itself. a. = ALKEKENGI; also 
applied to other species of Physalis, as the 
Cape Gooseberry, P. edulis. b. Applied to 
species of Solanum with cherry-like fruit, as 
S. pseudo-capsicum, also called Jerusalem 
Cherry 1629. 2, Applied to species of Cardio- 
spermum (family Sapindacez), having fruit 
enclosed in an inflated calyx like that of 
Physalis; esp. C. halicacabum, also called 
Balloon Vine 1597. 

Winter day. [OE. winterdzj.] A day in 
winter. (More commonly winter's day.) 

Wintered (wi-ntozd), a. [OE. gewintred, f. 
ġe- Y- + winter WINTER sb. + -ed -ED*.] fl. 
Having lived through or experienced many 
winters or years; aged; veteran —1599. 2. 
Exposed to the influence of winter; subjected 
to wintry conditions; chilled or blasted by 
winter ME. 13. Adapted for or used in 
winter. SHAKS. 

1. W. souldiers vs'd to conquering KYD. 3. 
4. F. L. III. Ii. 111. 

Wintergreen (wintongrin) 1548. [After 
Du. wintergroen, G. wintergrün.] 1. Name 
for various plants of low growth or creeping 
habit whose leaves remain green in winter. 
a. Any plant of the genus Pyrola, esp. P. 
minor, a woodland plant with roundish 
drooping white flowers. Also applied to 
plants of the allied genus Chimaphila, as C. 
maculata (Spotted W.) b. The N. Amer. 
plant Gaultheria procumbens (Aromatic, 
Creeping, or Spring W.), bearing drooping 
white flowers and edible scarlet berries 1778. 
c. Chickweed W., either species of Trientalis 
(T. europea or americana), woodland plants 
of high latitudes or altitudes 1760. d. 
Flowering W., the Fringed Milkwort of N. 
America, Polygala paucifolia 1856. 2. Usu. pl. 
(with hyphen, or as two words) An ever- 
green. rare or Obs. 1681. 3. (With hyphen, or 
as two words.) Green vegetables for winter 
use 1846, 

1. b. Oil of w., w. oil, a heavy volatile oil obtained 
from the leaves of Gaultheria procumbens, used as 
an aromatic stimulant, and for flavouring con- 
fectionery, etc. 

Winter- house. [OE. winferhüs.] A house 
for winter occupation. 

Winterly (winter), a. [OE. winterlié, f. 
WINTER S. + -LY';in mod. use a new forma- 
tion.] 1. Of, belongíng to, or occurring in 
winter. 2. Having the character of or 
characteristic of winter; wintry 1611. 

2. fig. Cymb. III. iv. 13. 

Winter's bark. 1622. [= mod. L. cortex 
Winteranus, named from its discoverer, 
Captain William Winter, who accompanied 
Francis Drake to the Magellan Straits in 
1578.] a. The pungent aromatic bark of 
Drimys winteri, used as a stimulant tonic 
and antiscorbutic; also called Winter's 
cinnamon, b. Extended to other medicinal 
barks, as that of the W. Indian whitewood 
or wild cinnamon, Canella alba. c. Any of 
the trees themselves. 

Wintry (wi-ntri), a. [OE. wintrig, f. WIN- 
TER sb. + -Y';in mod. use a new formation.) 
1. Of or pertaining to winter; occurring, 
existing, or found in winter; adapted or 
suitable for winter. Now rare or merged in 2. 
2. Having the quality of winter; of such a 
kind as occurs in winter; characteristic of 
winter 1590. 3, Exposed or subject to the 
effect or influence of winter; chilled or 
blasted by winter 1697. 4. fig. esp. (a) Aged, 
infirm or withered from age; (6) devoid of 
fervour or affection, ‘cold’; (c) destitute of 
warmth or brightness, dreary 1633. 

1. The w. Misleto DRYDEN. 3. The w. top of 
giant Lebanon HEBER. 4. (b) A somewhat w. 
welcome 1895. Hence Wi-ntri-ly adv., -ness. 

Winy, winey (woini), a. late ME. t. 
"WINE sb. + -Y'. 1. Of, belonging to, or 
characteristic of wine; having the nature or 
properties of wine; occas. producing wine; 
vinous. 2. a. Accompanied by the drinking 
of wine (rare) 1586. b. Affected by or due to 
(excessive) consumption of wine 1594. 

1. Ful of a redde wynie sappe or iuyce 1578. 2. b. 
If their w. wits must needs be working NASHE. 

Winze (winz). 1757. [perh. derived from 
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"WiND sb] Mining. A shaft or an inclined 
passage sunk from one level to another, but 
not rising to the surface. 

Wipe (woip), sb. 1550. [f. next.] 1. An act 
of wiping 1642. 2. A slashing blow; a sweep- 
ing cut; a swipe 1550, 1b. transf. A mark as 
of a blow or lash; a scar. SHAKS. 3. fig. A 
cutting remark; a sarcastic reproof or re- 
buff; a jeer 1596. 4. slang. A handkerchief 
1789. 5. = WIPER 4. 1884. 

1. A brush to give the gemman a w. down 1822, 
2. The cove used to fetch me a w. over the 
knuckles with his stick 1851. 4. Three boys 
brought in for prigging of wipes 1800. 

Wipe (woip), v. (OE. wipian, corresp. for- 
mally to OHG. wifan wind round, Goth, 
weipan crown (cf. waips wreath); rel. to the 
forms given under WHIP.] 1. trans. To rub 
(something) gently with a soft cloth or the 
like, or on something, so as to clear its sur- 
face of dust, dirt, moisture, etc.; to clean or 
dry in this way. 2. To remove or clear away 
(moisture, dust, ete.) from something by the 
action described in 1. OK. 3. To apply or 
spread a soft or liquid substance over the sur- 
face of a body by rubbing it on with a cloth, 
pad, or the like (with the substance or the 
body as obj.); spec. in Plumbing, to apply 
solder by this method so as to unite and 
finish off a joint 1799. t4. fig. To deprive, rob, 
defraud, do out of some possession or ad- 
vantage 1746. 5. To clear away, remove: 
usu. with adv. (away, off, out). a. To remove 
the guilt, blame, or dishonour of; to clear a 
person, or oneself, of (a charge or imputa- 
tion). late ME. b. To destroy the trace of, 
obliterate; to destroy the effect or value of, 
bring to naught 1564. c. To do away with, 
put an end to, annihilate. Now always with 
out, 1538. d. spec. To put all to death, 
destroy completely (a body of persons); usu. 
with out. 1577. e. With off, tout: To cancel 
(an account or score); to discharge, pay off 
(a debt) 1667. 6. To strike, beat, or attack 
with blows, or with mockery, rebuke, or the 
like. Now dial. or slang. 1623. 7. intr. for 
pass. To be rubbed away, removed, oblite- 
rated, etc. ME. 

1. Wiping his lips, after having finished his 
draught Scorr. Stopping on the mat to w. his 
shoes all round DICKENS. fig. I. WII wype out 
Ierusalem, euen as one wypeth a platter COVER- 
DALE 2 Kings 21:18. 5. b. Wint. T. IV. ii. 1l. 
The anxiety wiped away from his face as if by 
magic 1898. d. A tragedy which wiped out an 
entire crew 1898. 

Phrases. To w. a person's eye (slang or colloq.): 
(a) to get the better of, ‘score off’; (b) to ‘give a 
black eye to’. 70 w. one's boots on, to inflict the 
utmost indignity upon. To w. the floor with, to 
“bring to the ground’ utterly, inflict a crushing 
defeat on. 

Wiper (woi-por). 1552. lf. prec. + -ER^] 
1. A person who wipes; spec. in various in- 
dustries, a workman employed in wiping 
something clean or dry. 2. A cloth or other 
appliance used for wiping; slang, a handker- 
chief (cf. WIPE sb. 4) 1587. b. See screen-w. 
S.V. SCREEN sb. 3. One who or that which 
strikes or assails. slang. 1011. 4. In machin- 
ery, a projecting piece fixed on a rotating or 
oscillating part, as an axle or wheel, an 
periodically communicating movement by à 
rubbing action to some other part; a cam, 
eccentric, or tappet 1796. 

Wiping (woi-pin), vòl. sb. late ME. If. as 
prec. + Ndl.] The action of WIPE v. , 
Comb. w.-rod, -stick, a rod fitted with a piece of 
cloth or tow for cleaning out the bore of a gun. 

Wire (weit), sb.  [OE. wir, corresp. to 
MLG. wire (LG. wir), ON. *vírr in vira virki 
filigree work, rel. to OHG. wiara (ornament 
of) finest gold; prob. f. base *wi- of L. viére 
plait, weave (cf. WiTHE .).! L. Metal 
wrought into the form of a slender rod or 
thread, formerly by hammering, now by the 
operation of wire-drawing. b. used as fene- 
ing; esp. barbed (earlier barb) w.: A fencing 
wire composed of two or more strands 
twisted together, with barbs or short spikes 
fastened a few inches apart in the strandi: 
also, the fencing or defence so constructe 
1876. HE 

Gold wir ME. Shakt his long lockes, colourd e 
copper-w. SPENSER. b. I was in hopes tha a 
country like the Bicester. would be free of suc} 
an enemy as w. 1876. 
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II. *1. A piece, length, or line of wire used 
for various purposes OE. b. spec. One of the 
fine platinum cross-wires fixed horizontally 
and vertically at the focus of a telescope 
1774. c. connecting à bell with the bell-pull 
or -push 1837. 2. A line of wire used as a 
conductor of electric current 1747. b. spec. 
The line of wire connecting the transmitting 
and receiving instruments of a telegraph or 
telephone; transf. the telegraphic system (e.g. 
by w.). Also (collog.) a telegraphic message, a 
telegram. 1854. **Senses used mainly in pl. 
or collect. sing. 3. Metallic strings (of a 
musical instrument). late ME. 4. Metallic 
bars (of a cage) 1656. 5. Croquet. The iron 
hoops through which the balls are driven. 
1868, 6. The metallic lines by which puppets 
are worked 1607. 

2. Live w., a W. charged with electricity; fig. 
05 an energetic or vigorously active person, 
„ Apollo sings To th’ touch of golden wires MILT. 
6. Phr. T'o pull (the) wires (cf. WIRE-PULLER); A 
demagogue. .may..pull the wires of a President 
whom he has put into the, chair 1888. To be on 
wires (fig.), to be in a state of nervous excitement 
or jumpiness. 

III. Network or framework of wire. a. 
Wirework; now usu., wire netting 1547. tb. 
A frame of wire (a) to support the hair, (b) to 
support the ruff. 1090. c. Paper-making. 
"Woven brass wire-cloth 1700. d. A snare for 
hares or rabbits 1749. 

a, In the middle of this garden was a cupola 
made of wyre, supported by slender pillars of 
brick EVELYN. 

IV. 1. Something resembling wire or a wire; 
e.g. a long thin plant-stem, as a strawberry 
runner; a cylindrical piece of native silver 
1601. 2. pl. Applied to hairs, or rays, as re- 
sembling shining wires (poet. and rhet). Now 
rare. 1589. 3. slang. A pickpocket (from the 
Practice of extracting handkerchiefs from 
pockets with a piece of wire) 1851. 4. Short 
for: a. Wire rope or cable 1882. b. Wire- 
haired fox terrier 1892. 

Comb.: w. bar, a bar of copper cast into a suit- 
able form for drawing into w.; w. bridge, (a) a. 
Suspension bridge supported by wires; (b) a kind 
of electric bridge furnished with a w. and a 
graduated scale; -cutter, nippers or pliers for 
cutting W.; also, a man employed to cut w., e.g. 
in war operations; w. edge, the turned-over 
strips of metal produced on the edge of a cutting 
tool by faulty grinding or honing; w. entangle- 
ment Mil, an abatis of (barbed) w. stretched 
over the ground in order to impede the advance 
of an enemy; -glass, sheet glass in which w. 
netting is embedded; -hair, a wire-haired terrier; 
5 |, a. having a rough coat of a hard and wiry 
texture, esp. designating a kind of fox-terrier as 
dist. from the smooth-haired variety; -mark 
Paper-making, (a) pl., the faint lines made by the 
impression of the wires of the mould in the sub- 
Stance of laid paper; (b) = WATERMARK 4; We 
saw, a kind of saw of which the cutting-part is 
made of w.; w. silver, native silver found in 
pone. pieces; -walker, an acrobat who per- 
forms feats on a w, rope. 

Wire (woi^i) v. ME. [f. prec.] tl. trans. 
To adorn with (gold) wire. ME. only. 2. To 

n, join, or fit with a wire or wires; spec. 
to secure (the cork of a bottle, the bottle it- 
self) with wire. late ME. b. To furnish with 
& wire support; to stiffen with wire 1834. c. 
To fence with wire: chiefly to w. in, to en- 
close with a wire fence 1691. d. To strengthen 
Or protect with (barbed) wire 1881. e. To 
furnish with electric wires 1892. 3. To catch 
or trap in a wire snare 1749. 4. Croquet. To 
Place (one's own or an opponent's ball) so 
that a hoop intervenes between it and its 
object; also with the player as obj. Chiefly 
pass. 1866. 5. To send (a message) ‘over the 
Wires’, to telegraph; also absol. or inir.; 
transf. to send a telegraph message to. collog. 
1859. 6. intr. 20 w. in, to get to work with a 
Will, to apply oneself energetically to some- 
thing; to w. into (a meal, ete.) to set about 
it with avidity. colloq. or slang. 1865. 

157 Bed. has wired the player for all the balls 
Nus 5. I am going to w. my broker fellow to 

Wy à couple of thousand Bs and Cs 1876. 

Wired (woi*id), ppl. a. late ME. [f. WIRE 
8b. or v. + -ED.] 1. Supported, strengthened, 
Orstiffened with wire. 2. Furnished with or 
consisting of a wire fence or netting for con- 

ement or protection 1748. 3. Fastened or 
Secured with wire 1798. 
1. À lovely bouquet..—not a nasty w. affair, 
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but just a lot of loose flowers 1885. 3. W. on, 
designating a kind of tyre which is secured to the 
wheel-rim by means of wire. 

Wire-draw (wel dre), v. Now rare. 1598. 
[Back-formation from next.) 1. trans. To 
draw out (metal) into wire 1666. 2. transf. To 
draw out (a material thing) to an elongated 
form; to stretch, elongate 1598. b. To cause 
(steam or water) to pass through a small 
aperture, thereby diminishing its pressure 
1744. 3. fig. a. To protract excessively, spin 
out 1598. b. To draw out to an extreme 
tenuity; to reduce to a subtle fineness 1660. 
c. To strain, force, or wrest by subtle argu- 
ment or the like 1610. td. To draw, get, in- 
qo extract, etc. by some subtle device 

3. c. Do not wrest, and wiredraw, and color 
words WESLEY. 7 

Wire-drawer (woi°s,drg:o1). ME. [f. WIRE 
sb. + DRAWER] One who draws metal into 
wire; one who practises or is skilled in wire- 
drawing. So Wi-re-dra:wing vbl. sb. 

Wire-drawn (woi’-a,dron), ppl. a. 1603. 
[pa. pple. of WIRE-DRAW v.] 1. Drawn out to 
a great length or with subtle ingenuity; fine- 
spun. 2. Of steam, water: see WIRE-DRAW 
v. 2 1744. 3. nonce· uses. Attenuated; 


BERKELEY. 

Wi-re-grass. 1793. [f. WIRE sb. + GRASS 
sb.] A name for various grasses or grass-like 
plants having wiry stems. 1. U.S. The 
British flat-stemmed meadow-grass, Poa 
compressa, or the annual grass Elusine indica, 
naturalized in N. America. 2. One of several 
other plants, as the West Indian Paspale 
filiforme, the Australian T'etrarrhena juncea, 
the N. Amer. Sporobolus junceus and species 
of Aristida 1824. 

Wireless (woi*1lés) a. (sb.) 1894. lf. 
WIRE sb. + -LESS.] Without a wire or wires; 
spec. Electr. dispensing with the use of a 
conducting wire. b. as sb. Short for w. 
lelegraphy, telephony, message, apparatus, 
receiver 1904. 

W. telegraphy, a system of telegraphy in which 
no conducting wire is used between the trans- 
mitting and receiving stations, the signals or 
messages be! transmitted through space by 
means of electric waves; so w. telegraph, telephone, 
telephony. Hence Wireless v. infr. to send a 
message by w.; trans. to send (a message) or in- 
form (a person) by w. 1899. 

Wire-puller (woi?;pu:lo1). orig. U. S. 1848. 
[See Wire sb. II. 6 and PULL v. II. 3.] One 
who ‘pulls the wires’; one who works secretly 
to further the interests of a person or party; 
esp. a politician or political agent who pri- 
vately influences and directs others. Hence 
Wi-re-pull v. trans, to actuate or promote 
by wire-pulling. Wi-re-pu:lling vòl. sb. and 


ppl. a. 

Wirework (woi"rwDuk). 1587. 1. The mak- 
ing of wire; work done in or with wire; 
fabrics or objects made of wire. 2. pl. An 
establishment where wire is made or where 
wire goods are manufactured 1598. 

Wire-worker (woi*awd:1ko1). 1670. 1. An 
artisan who works in wire. 2. One who pulls 
the wires of a puppet-show 1843. 3. U.S. = 
WIRE-PULLER 1835. 

Wireworm (woi"iwb)im). 1790. 1. The 
slender hard-skinned larva of any of the 
click-beetles (family Elateride), which is 
destructive to the roots of plants; also ap- 
plied to similar larvæ, esp. the leather- 
jacket grub of the crane-fly. 2. A myriapod, 
esp. one belonging to the genus Julus; a 
millepede 1875. 

Wi-re-wove, ppl. a. 1799. [f. WIRE sb. 
+ wove, pa. pple. of WEAVE v.] 1. Denoting 
a very fine kind of paper used chiefly for 
letter-paper. 2. Made of woven wire 1888. 

Wirra (wire), int. Irish. 1839. [Preceded 
by oh, = Ir. a muire.] An exclam. of sorrow 
or lament. 

Wiry (woe ri), a. 1588. [f. WIRE sb. + 
v.] 1. Made or consisting of wire; in the 
form of wire. 2. Resembling wirein form and 
consistence: said esp. of hair (hence of a 
dog's coat), grass, stems of plants 1595. b. 
Med. Of the pulse: Small and tense 1801. 3. 
Of sound: Produced by or as by the plucking 
or vibration of a wire; (of a voice) thin and 
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metallie 1819. 4. Of a person or animal: 
Lean, tough, and sinewy. Hence fig. of per- 
sonal attributes. 1808. 

1. Her yeolow locks, like wyrie golde, About her 
shoulders careleslie downe trailing SPENSER. 4. 
Mrs, Blimber. . was a lady of great suavity, and a 


W. Aure DICKENS. 

TWis, v.“ (OE. wissian, f. wis certain (cf. 
Iwis adv.); a late formation after synon. 
wisian WISE v.] trans. To make (a thing) 
Edd to direct, guide, instruct (a person) 
—1550. 

Wis (wis), v.“ pseudo-arch. 1606, orig. in 
I wis for Iwis adv., erron. taken as = ‘I 
know’; hence occas. as a synonym of ‘know’ 
in other parts of the verb, being appre- 
hended as the present of wist, pa. t. of WIr 


v. 

Where my morning haunts are he wisses not 

. 

Wisdom (wi-zdom). [OE. wisdom = OFris., 
OS. dm, OHG. wistuom (G. weistum legal 
sentence, precedent) ON. vísdómr; see 
WISE d., -DOM,] The quality or character of 
being wise, or something in which this is ex- 
hibited. 1. Capacity of judging rightly in 
matters relating to life and conduct; sound- 
ness of judgement in the choice of means and 
ends; sometimes, less strictly, sound sense, 
esp. in practical affairs: opp. to folly. b. as 
one of the manifestations of the divine 
nature in Jesus Christ; hence used as a title 
of the Second Person of the Trinity (the W. 
of the Father); also occas. applied to God or 
the Trinity OE. c. Contextually, usu. predic. 
with following inf.: = a wise thing to do; also 
with a and pl., a wise action or proceeding. 
arch.late ME. d. pl. as attribute of a number 
of persons: hence, with possessive, as a title 
of dignity or respect, esp. for the members of 
a deliberative assembly ; also, less commonly, 
in sing. of a single person. Now joo. late ME. 
2. Knowledge (esp. of a high or abstruse 
kind); learning, erudition, in early use often 
= philosophy, science. Now only Hist. OE. 
3. Wise discourse or teaching; with a and pl., 
a wise saying or précept. Now rare or arch. 
ME. b. In the titles of two books of the 
Apocrypha, viz. The W. of Solomon (often 
abbrev. W. or T'he Book of W.), and The W. 
of Jesus the son of Sirach (commonly called: 
Ecclesiasticus), late ME. 14. Sanity, rea- 
son’. SHAKS. 

1, The feare of the Lorde is the begynnynge of 
wysdome COVERDALE Prov. 9:10, c. Till then, 
dis wisdome to conceale our meaning SHAKS. d. 
Even folly..freely on your Wisdom cracks her 
jokes WoLcor, 2. Moses was learned in all man- 
ner off w. of the Pa A SUN TINDALE Acts 7:22. 
4. Meas. for M. IV. IV. 5. 

Wisdom tooth. 1848. [usu. pl; orig. 
teeth of wisdom, rendering L. dentes sapientie. 
= Arab. ’adrasu-lhikmi, after Gr. obe- 
ries; so called as not appearing till the 
attainment of years of discretion.) The 
hindmost molar tooth on each side of both 
upper and lower jaws in man, usu. ‘cut’ 
about the age of twenty. Often in phr. to 
cut one’s wisdom teeth, to attain to wisdom 
or discretion. 

Wise (woiz), sb. arch. [0 E. wise, corresp. 
to OFris. wis, OS. wisa (Du. wijze), OHG. 
wisa, wis manner, custom, tune (G. weise), 
ON. visa stanza, *vis in oóruvís otherwise = 
Gmo, *wisdn, *wisd, f. *wit- WIr v.*; for the 
sense-development cf, Gr. «los form, shape, 
kind, state of things, course of action; see 
-WISE.] fl. Manner, mode, fashion, style; 
spec. habitual manner of action, habit, cus- 
tom 1572. II. OK. wise was used in various 
kinds of advb. expressions meaning ‘in such- 
and-such a manner, way, or respect’, in 
which it was qualified by an adj. or asb. with 
or without a governing prep. Several of 
these, with similarly-formed later ones, have 
survived as simple words, e.g. crosswise, 
likewise, no-wise, otherwise. The free use of 
wise in such expressions, apart from the 
established simple words, is now only arch. 
(Cf. -ways.) 1. a. With demonstr., interrog., 
or indef, adj. in an oblique case, e.g. OE. core 
wisan OTHERWISE. b. With general adjs., 
forming an equiv. of -LY*, e.g. Thumble wise. 
2. a. With prep. (orig. on, later in), and 
demonstr., interrog., or indef. adj., as on ndne 
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wisan NowISE. b. With general adjs., e.g. in 
like wise (see LIKEWISE), in gentle wise. 3. 
With prep. and sb. in comb. with wise, e.g. 
OK. on scipwisan like a ship, ME. on crosse 
wyse (see CROSSWISE), in maiden wise. b. 
without prep., e.g. festoon-wise. 

The nyghtes longe Encressen double wise the 

'ynes stronge CHAUCER. I will..that ye be wel 

isene in the richest wyse MALORY. Are we better 
then they? No in no wyse TINDALE Rom. 3:9. 
Humble w, To thee my sighes in verse I sacrifise 
1592. Let them tie upon a stick, posie w., a little 
piece of sponge 1631. Whilst things stand this w. 
with me 1649. The Houses, that can no w. afford 
above one Garden EVELYN. Geraldine, in maiden 
w.,..turned her from Sir Leoline COLERIDGE. 
‘Timothy or Titus-wise 1876. 

Wise (woiz), a. (sb.', adv.) (OE. wis = 
OFris., OS., OHG. wisi (Du. wijs, G. weise), 
ON. viss, Goth. -weis += Gme, *wisaz i= 
*wittos, f. IE. *weid- (see WIT v.') + ppl. 
suffix *-fos. The pronunce. with s comes from 
the obl. forms.] 1. Having or exercising 
sound judgement or discernment; having the 
ability to perceive and adopt the best means 
for accomplishing an end; characterized by 
good sense and prudence: opp. to foolish. b. 
Of action, speech, personal attributes, etc.: 
Proceeding from, indicating, or suggesting 
sound judgement or good sense; sage OE. 
2. tSkilled, expert; spec. skilled in magic or 
hidden arts. Now only dial. OE. 3. Having 
knowledge; well-informed; learned. Obs. 
exc, as in b. OE. b. Informed or aware of 
something specified or implied. Now only in 
such phrases as none the wiser, as w. as 
before = knowing no more than before (i.e., 
usu., nothing) about the matter. ME. (6) 
U.S. collog. T'o be (or get) w. to, to be (or 
become) aware of; fo put (a person) w. (to), to 
inform (of), enlighten (concerning) 1901. 4. 
In one’s right mind, sane. Now Sc. and dial. 
ME. 5. absol. or as sb. pl. Wise men or per- 
sons: now always with the OE. b. The com- 
par. wiser as sb. (with pl. wisers): One who is 
wiser; usu. with possessive, (one’s) superior 
in wisdom. Now rare. ME. 6. Used as adv. 
= WISELY. In later use only in compar. rare. 
late ME. 

1. Fyve of them were folysshe, and fyve were 
wyse TINDALE Matt, 25:2. W. to frustrate all 
our plots and wiles Mint. The w. Ant her wintry 
Store provides DRYDEN. Provb. phr. It is a W. 
Father that knowes his owne childe SHAKS. The 
proverb of being w. behind the time 1717. b. Full 
of w, sawes, and moderne instances SHAKS. By a 
w, dispensation of Providence MACAULAY. 3. 
Where ignorance is bliss, "Tis folly to be w. GRAY. 
4. Oth. IV. 1. 245. 5. A word to the w. (is enough): = 
VERBUM SAP. b. Of pi wysers lern ERA gouer- 
naunce 1447. 6. Thou speakst wiser then thou 
art ware of SHAKS. Hence Wi'se-ly adv. [OE. 
wisliée) with wisdom, sagacity, or good sense; 
tearefully; tskilfully; -ness (rare). 

Wise (woiz), v.! Obs. exe. Sc. and n. dial. 
[OR. wisian = OFris. wisa, OS. wisian (Du. 
wijzen), OHG. wisen (G. weisen), ON. visa, 
Goth. fullaweisjan neiðew; f. *wisaz WISE a. 
Cf, Wis v.!] 1. trans. To show the way to (a 
person); to guide, direct. 2. To direct the 
course or movement of; to move in some di- 
rection or into some position; to convey, 
conduct ME. 3. To show, point out (the 
way). late ME. 

Wise (woiz), v." 1919. [f. WISE a. 3 b (6).] 
To w. up (U.S. slang) trans. and intr.: to 
‘get wise’; to ‘put wise’. 
= wise; see WISE sb. II. 

Wiseacre (woizékor). 1595. I- (with 
unexpl assim. to acre) MDu. wijsseggher 
soothsayer, prob. — (with assim. to segghen 
say) OHG. wissago, alt., by assoc. with wis 
WISE a. + sagen Say, of wigago = OE. 
witega prophet, f. *wit- Wir.] 1. One who 
thinks himself or wishes to be thought wise; 
a foolish person with an air of wisdom. 2. A 
wise or learned person. (Usu. contempt.) 1753. 

Wise crack. U.S. slang. 1924. A smart 
sententious saying; a clever witticism So 
Wi-se-crack v. intir., -cracker, -cracking 
vbl. sb. 

Wisehead (woizhed). 1756. (t. WISE a. 
+ HEAD sb.) One who has a wise head; al- 
ways iron. one who fancies himself wise, a 
wiseacre. 

Wise man. OE. 1. gen. A man who is 
wise; a discreet or prudent man. (Often opp. 
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to fool.) b. Applied íron. to a fool or simple- 
ton, as in the wise men of Gotham (see GOTHAM 
1) 1526, 2. spec. a. A man deeply versed in 
some subject of study, or in studies gene- 
rally; a learned man, sage. Now rare or arch. 
OE. tb. A man who utters wise sayings or 
maxims; esp. as a title for any of the writers 
of the Jewish ‘Wisdom Literature’ 1750. 3. 
A man versed or skilled in hidden arts, as 
magic, witchcraft, and the like; spec. ap- 
plied to the three Oriental astrologers or 
Magi who came to worship the infant Jesus, 
In general senses now dial. or vulgar. late 
ME. 

1. Worldly wiseman: see WORLDLY. 2. The seven 
wise men = the seven sages: see SAGE sb.* B. b. 
There is no new thing vnder the Sunne, saith the 
wiseman 1611. So Wise woman, a woman skilled 
in magic or hidden arts; a witch, sorceress; esp. a 
harmless or beneficent one, who deals in charms 
against disease, etc. (now dial. or arch.). 

Wisent (wizeént). 1866. [- G. wisent; see 
Bison.] Antig. The aurochs. 

Wish (wif) sb. ME. If. next.] 1. An in- 
stance of wishing; a feeling in the mind 
directed towards something which one be- 
lieves would give satisfaction if attained, 
possessed, or realized. 2. A desire expressed 
in words, or the expression of such; some- 
times nearly = ‘request’ 1513. b. spec. An 
expression of desire for another's welfare: 
often as a farewell greeting. Usu., now al- 
ways, in pl. 1593. c. An imprecation; a 
malediction. Obs. or dial. 1592. 3. transf. An 
object of desire; what one wishes or wishes 
for ME. 

1. Thy w. was Father (Harry) to that thought. 
SHAKS. Prov. If Wishes were Horses, Beggars 
would ride 1721. Phr. To one's w., as one wishes; 
oF, to the full extent of one’s desire (now rare or 
Obs.). 2. b. Take from my mouth, the w. of happy 
yeares SHAKS. 3. Two Gent. Iv. ii. 93. 

Comb.: w. bone = MERRYTHOUGHT. 

Wish (wif), v. (OE. wjséan = MLG. wün- 
schen, MDu. wonscen, wunscen, OHG. 
wunsken (G. wünschen), ON. eskja :- Gme, 
*wunskjan, f. *wunskon, -6 (OE. wüsé, OHG. 
wunse (G. wunsch), ON. ósk wish), f. *wun- 
*wen- *wan- (see WEEN v., WONT ppl. a.); 
cf. Skr, vdiicd, váfic wish.] I. trans. To have 
or feel a wish for; to desire: with various 
const.; with simple obj. now dial. 2. intr. 
To have or feel a wish; in early use often, to 
long, yearn ME. b. trans. with cognate obj. 
late ME. 3. trans. To express a wish for; to 
say that one wishes. . ; spec. to imprecate, in- 
voke (an evil or curse) OE. 4. spec. To desire 
(something, usu. good) for or on behalf of a 
person, etc.: esp. in formule of greeting or 
expressions of goodwill; hence, to express 
such a wish for, esp. as a formal greeting OE. 
b. To desire, or express a desire for, the wel- 
fare or misfortune of (a person); only in evil 
wished, YLL-WISH v., well-wished 1577. 5. In 
expressions of desire for something to be 
done by another, thus conveying a request; 
hence, to request, entreat; formerly some- 
times, to bid, command 1533. 6. To recom- 
mend (a person) o another, or to a place, etc. 
Obs. or dial. 1590. 

1. I am as well nowe, I thanke God, as I could 
wysshe 1530. "Tis a consummation Deuoutly to 
be wish'd SHAKS, I neuer wish'd to see you sorry, 
now I trust I shall SHAKS. Kings for such a Tomb 
would w. to die MILT. He is certainly bewitched: 
I w. the old hag upon the green has done him no 
mischief 1750. Heigh ho! I w. I was drunk—but 
I have nothing but this damned barley-water 
Byron. I wished both magazine and review at 
the bottom of the sea LAMB. Would you w. a 
little more hot water, ma’am? DICKENS. 2. Hav- 
ing nothing to do and nothing to w. for, she natu- 
rally imagined she must be very ill DICKENS. 3. 
Rich. III, I. iii. 218. 4. We w. you good lucke in 
the name of the Lorde COVERDALE Ps. 129:8. I w. 
Jane Fairfax very well; but she tires me to death 
JANE AUSTEN. 5. There is another thing I w. you 
to notice specially RUSKIN. Hence Wi-shable a, 
(rare). Wished (wilt, poet. wi-féd) ppl. d.: -ly 
adv. (rare or Obs.). Wi-sher. Wi-shing ppl. a. 

Wishful (wi-ffü), a. 1523. (f. WISH sb. 
+ -FUL] fl. Such as is or is to be wished; 
desirable; desired 1645. 2. a. Of the eye or 
look, feeling, etc.: Full of desire; longing, 
wistful Obs. or dial. 1593. b. Of a person: 
Possessed by a wish for something specified 
or implied; wishing, desirous. Now rare in 
literary prose. 1733. 
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2.a. To t mine owne Land with my wii 
sight Saks. Hence Wi'shful-ly adv., Ma 

Wishing (wi Jin), vbl. sb. ME. (f. WisH 
v. + -ING.] The action of WISH v.; an 
instance of this. 

attrib. and Comb. in many designations of ob- 
jects supposed to be capable of magically confer- 
un the p of one's wishes, as w.-cap, 
-gate, bell. 

Wishmay (wi/Jme!. 1863. [transl. ON. 
óskmar, f. ósk wish + mer MAY sb.] A Val- 
kyrie. 

Wisht (wift) a. Chiefly s. w. dial. 1800. 
[Of unkn. origin.] 1. Dreary, dismal; melan- 
choly 1829. 2. Uncanny, eerie, weird 1800. 3. 
Sickly, wan 1868. 

Wishtonwish (wi-Stonwif). 1806. [Imita- 
tive, from the cry of the animal.) Native 
name for the prairie-dog of N. America. 

Wish-wash (wi Wo). 1786.  [redupl. 
formation from WASH sb. (III. 3); cf. synon. 
swish-swash (XVI).] I. A contemptuous name 
for weak, insipid or unsubstantial drink (or 
liquid food). 2. fig. Wishy-washy talk or 
writing 1842. Hence +Wi-sh-wa:shy a. = 
next. 

Wishy-washy (wi-Siwo:Si), a. (int.) 1693, 
[redupl. formation on WASHY a.; cf. -Y'.] 1. 
Of drink (or liquid food): Weak and insipid, 
sloppy 1791. 2. fig. a. Feeble or poor in consti- 
tution, condition, or aspect; weakly, 
sickly. Now rare or Obs. 1703. b. Feeble or 
poor in quality or character ; unsubstantial, 
*milk-and-watery'. fAlso rarely as int. = 
pish! tush! 1693. 

1. Their w., watery wine 1808. 2. b. Isabel pain- 
ted w. looking flowers on Bristol-board from 
Nature 1865. Hence Wi:shy-wa:sbiness. — 

Wisp (wisp), sb. ME. [Cf. WFris. wisp 
wisp, twig, handful of straw; for synon. 
var. see WHISK sb.] 1, A handful, bunch, or 
small bundle (of hay, straw, grass, etc.). b. 
Used to wipe something dry or clean; now 
chiefly to rub down a horse. late ME. c. in 
various special uses, e.g. as an ale-house 
sign; hung outside a house as a sign of the 
plague; as a plug, strainer or wad 1508. 2A 
twisted band, esp. of hay or straw; a ring or 
wreath of twisted material, used as a pad. 
late ME. tb. A twist or figure of straw for a 
scold to rail at 1698. 3. A bunch or twisted 
bundle of hay or straw, used for burning as à 
torch, etc. late ME. b. A WILL-0'-THE-W. In 
recent use poet. 1618. 4. transf. and allus. a 
A twist of paper 1597. b. A heap or bundle 
(of clothes) 1736. c. A thin, narrow, filmy, or 
slight piece, fragment, or portion (of some- 
thing) 1836. d. A small broom; a whisk 1875. 

2. b. 3 Hen. VI, U. ii. 144, 4. c. A rusty black 
neckerchief with a red border, tied in a narrow W. 
round his neck DICKENS. A thin w. of smoke on 
the horizon 1919. 

Wisp (wisp), v. 1598. [f. prec.) 1. trans. 
To rub (an animal, esp. a horse) down or over 
with a wisp. 2. To twist into or as a wisp; 
dial. to rumple 1753. 3. intr. To pass away, 
as a wisp of vapour 1883. A 

Wispish (wisspif) a. 1896. [f. WISP sb. 
+ As.] Of the nature of or resembling à 
wisp. a 

Wispy (wispi) a. 1717. [f. Wise sb. + 
*.] Consisting of or resembling a wisp or 
wisps. 

Wist (wist), v. pseudo-arch. 1508. [Partly 
from I wist, for Iwis (see Wis b. 9, partly 
erron, use of pa. t. wist of Wir v.'] To know: 

Wist, pa. t. of Wir b. F 

Wistaria (wiste"riü). Also wisteria 
(A. rid). 1842. [mod. L., f. name of Caspar W i 
tar (or Mister) 1761-1818, Amer. anatomist; 
named by T. Nuttall in 1818; see -1A"-] 
Any plant of the leguminous genus W istaria, 
native to N. America, Japan, and China, the 
species of which are hardy, climbing, 
deciduous shrubs bearing racemes of blue 
lilac papilionaceous flowers. x 

Wistful (wi-stfül) a. 1613. [app. f. WISTLY 
adv. In early use chiefly poet. with remini- 
scence of wishful.] +1. Closely attentive; =e 
tent -1711. 2. Expectantly or yearninsly 
eager, watchful, or intent; mournfully 455 
pectant or longing. (Chiefly in ref. to tl 
look.) 1714. Hence Wi'stfulness. 5 

Wistfully (wissttüli), adv. 1003. [f. d 
+ -LYŁ] tl. Attentively, intently —1833. 2. 
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With expectant or yearning eagerness; with 
mournful expectancy or longing 1663. 

Wistiti (wistiti). 1774. [- Fr. ouistiti 
(imitative); named by Buffon from the ery of 
the animal] A S. American monkey of 
the family Hapalide; a marmoset, esp. the 
Common Marmoset, Hapale jacchus. 

fWistly, adv. 1500. [var. of WHISHTLY 
silently + -FUL, and assoc. with WISHFUL and 
(dial.) wishly steadfastly (xv1).] With close 
attention; intently (occas, with implication 
of WISTFULLY 2). 

Wit (wit), sb. [0 E. wit(t, more frequently 
gewil(t, corresp. to OF ris. OS. wit, OHG. wizzi 
(Du. weet, G. witz), ON. vit, Goth. unwiti 
ignorance, f. *wil- (see WIr v. ).] I. Denoting 
a faculty (or the person possessing it). fl. 
The seat of consciousness or thought, the 
mind —1600. 2. The faculty of thinking and 
reasoning in general; mental capacity, intel- 
lect, reason. arch. (now esp. in phr. the w. of 
man = human understanding). OE. b. Often 
denoting indifferently the faculty or the per- 
son possessing it, and hence sometimes used 
definitely for the person in respect of this 
faculty. Usu. in pL, of a number of persons. 
arch. 1536. c. Phr. At one’s wit's end: utterly 
perplexed; at a loss what to think or what to 
do. So to bring (drive) to one's wit's end. 
late ME. td. W., whither wilt thou?: phr. 
addressed to a person who is letting his 
tongue run away with him —1037. t3. = 
SENSE sb. 1, 7. Also common w. = COMMON 
SENSE l. 1592. b. Five wits: usu., the five 
(bodily) senses; often vaguely, the percep- 
tions or mental faculties zenerally. Obs. or 
rare arch. MH. c. pl. Mental faculties, intel- 
lectual powers. late ME. 4. The understand- 
ing or mental faeulties in respect of their 
condition; chiefly = ‘right mind’, ‘senses’, 
sanity. a. sing. (Obs. or dial.) OE. b. pl. = 
SENSE sb. I. 9: esp. in phr. in or out of one's 
wits ME. 

1. Ifa mans w. be wandring, let him study the 
Mathematiks BACON, 2. b. A schole for the train- 
ing up of young wits HOLLAND. d. 4. F. . IV. i. 
107. 3. b. Alone and warming his flve wits, The 
white owl in the belfry sits TENNYSON. C. To 
have one’s wits about one, to have one’s mental 
powers in full exercise, to be mentally alert. To 
live by one'e wits, to get one’s living by clever or 
(now esp.) crafty devices, without any settled 
occupation, 4. a. In (one's right) w., sane, of 
sound mi Out of (one's) w., insane, out of 
one's mind. b. The governor..was frightened 
out of his wits MACAULAY. 

IL. Denoting a quality (or the possessor of 
it. 1. Good or great mental capacity; 
genius, talent, cleverness; mental quickness 
or sharpness, acumen. arch. ME. fb. Prac- 
tical talent or cleverness; skill, ingenuity 
—1720. 2. Wisdom, good judgement, discre- 
tion. Obs. exc. in phr. like to have the w. to. 
ME. 3. Quickness of intellect or liveliness of 
fancy, with capacity of apt expression; 
talent for saying brilliant or sparkling things, 
esp. in an amusing way. arch. 1579. 4. That 
quality of speech or writing which consists 
in the apt association of thought and ex- 
pression, calculated to surprise and delight 
by its unexpectedness; later always with ref. 
to the utterance of brilliant or sparkling 
things in an amusing way 1542. 5. (transf. 
from II. I.) A person of great mental ability; 
a learned, clever, or intellectual person; a 
man of talent or intellect. arch. or Hist. 1470. 
6. (Iransf. trom II. 3.) A person of lively 
fancy, who has the faculty of saying smart or 
brilliant things, now always so as to amuse; 
a witty person 1692. 

1. Meas. for M. II. i. 282. b. It..spake the 
praises of the workmans w. SPENSER. 2. Since 
Breuitie is the Soule of Wit,..I will be breefe 
SHAKs. 3. Men of all sorts take a pride to gird at 
mee:..T am not onely witty in my selfe, but the 
cause that w. isin other men SHAKS. 4. W.; which 
is a just mixture of Reason and Extravagance 
1093. True W. is Nature to advantage dress'd, 
What oft was thought, but ne'er so well ex- 
Dress'd Pope. A species of minor w., which is 
much used., 1 mean Raillery CHESTERF. 5. 
There goes an Author! One of the Wits! 1638. 6. 
Unele Bill. .is evidently the w. of the party 
DICKENS. Hence Wit v. (in nonce-uses) (d) 
intr. with it, to play the w.: (b) trans. as a mean- 
ingless repetition of the word just used, by way of 
& vague threat; (e) to call (a person) a W., attri- 
bute w. to. 
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Wit, v. arch. exc. in to wit. Pres. t. wot; 
pa. t. and pple. wist. (OE. witan = OFris. 
wita, OS. witan, OHG, wiszan (Du. weten, G. 
wissen) ON. vita, Goth. witan, f. Gme, 
*wait- *wil- :- IE. *woid- *weid- *wid- 
whence Skr. véda (cf, VEDA), Gr. ol&a, Byer, 
know, L. vidére see.) I. trans. To have cogni- 
zance or knowledge of; to be aware of; to 
know (as a fact or an existing thing). 2. inir. 
with of: To be aware of (as existing, or as 
happening or having happened); to know of 
ME. 13. Passing into the sense: To become 
aware of, gain knowledge of, get or come to 
know; to find out; to be informed of, learn. 
trans. and absol. or inir. with of. —1795. 4. 
trans. with to and inf.: To know how, be 
able ME. 15. In imper. = ‘be assured’, and 
laterin monitory formule and polite phrases 
= ‘you must know’, ‘allow me to inform 
you' —1608. 6. To recognize; to distinguish, 
discern, detect. Obs. or rare arch. ME. 

l. For aught I woot, he was of Dertemouthe 
CHAUCER. Hee never wist the matter to bee 
haynous 1571. As witting I no other comfort haue 
SHAKS. Whether they speak Gaelic or no I wotna 
Scorr. 3. O Lassie, are ye sleepin yet, Or are ye 
waukin, I wad w.? BURNS. 4. Fear wist not to 
evade, as Love wist to pursue F. THOMPSON. 5. 
Tiene you w.: The Epitaph is for Marina writ 

KS. 

Phrases. Do to w. To cause (a person) to know, 
make known to. Let w. 'To let (a person) know (a 
thing); to inform (one), or to make (something) 
known; to disclose, reveal. Obs. exc, dial. To w.: 
ta. It is to w.: it Is to be observed, noted, or as- 
Certained. tb. That is tow, = AFr. cestasavoir, 
L, scilicet, videlicet; occas, = id est. C. To w. 
"To be sure', truly, indeed (Obs. or rare 
(b) That is, namely, scilicet, God wot: God knows. 

Witan (wi-tün). Hist. 1807. [OE. witan, pl. 
of wita wise man, councillor, f. base of 
witan Wir v.] The members of the national 
council of Anglo-Saxon times; the council 
itself. 

Witch (witf) sb.' Now dial. [OE. wicca 
masc.; see next.] A man who practises 
witcheraft or magic; a magician, sorcerer, 
wizard. 

Witch (wits), sb. [OE. wiéée fem., corresp. 
to wicéa (prec.), rel. to wiććian WrrCH v.] 1. A 
female magician; sorceress; in later use, 
esp. a woman supposed to have dealings 
with the devil or evil spirits and to be able by 
their co-operation to perform supernatural 
acts. 2. fig. a. gen. 1659. b. (a) A young 
woman or girl of bewitching aspect or man- 
ners 1740. (b) Old w.: a contemptuous appel- 
lation for a malevolent or repulsive-looking 
old woman. late ME. 3. Applied to various 
animals and objects. a. The stormy petrel 
1784. b. A kind of snail 1815. c. In a loom: 
= Dossy 3. 1883. d. W. of Agnesi (Math.): 
a plane curve named after M, G. Agnesi (1718— 
99) of the university of Bologna 1875. 

1. The w. is in it, it is bewitched. As nervous as 
a w.: a New England phr., applied to a very rest- 
less person. 2. b. (a) For my part I find every 
woman a w. LYTTON. (b) A lusti galaunt that 
weddithe an olde wiche LYDG. 

Comb.: w.-bell(s, Se. the harebell, Campanula 
rotundifolia; -finder, one formerly employed to 
search for and obtain evidence against witches; 
-fire = CORPOSANT; -frass, U.S. (a) Panicum 
capillare, a weed-grass found throughout the 
U.S.; (b) couch-grass, Triticum (Agropyrum) 
repens; -hat, a hat with a conical crown and flat 
brim, represented as worn by witches; -lock = 
W. KNOT 1; -mark, a mark on the body, sup- 
posed by w.-finders to denote that its possessor 
Was a W.; -monger, one who has dealings with 
witches, or ie E in MES weed, S. 

r. à parasitic plant, Str lea. 
4 fombs. with ‘wile "8, witches”: witch’s bells, the 
foxglove; witches’ besom, broom, a bushy tuft 
developed on the branches of trees by a fungus; 
witches’ bridle, an iron collar and gag formerly 
used as an instrument of torture in Scottish w.- 
trials; witches’ butter, pop. name for certain 
gelatinous alge and fungi, esp. Tremella nostoc: 
witches’ Sabbath = SABBATH 3. 

Witch, wych (witf) sb.  [OE. wice and 
wié, app. f. Gme. wfk- bend; cf. WEAK.] 
Applied gen. or vaguely to various trees 
having pliant branches: esp. ta. the WYCH 
ELM; b. (now dial.) the mountain ash, Pyrus 
aucuparia. Also altrib.; w. alder, a w. 
hazel with alder-like leaves, Fothergilla 
alnifolia, native to Virginia and N. Carolina. 

Witch (wits), sb.‘ local. 1879. [Of unkn. 
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origin.) The flat-fish Pleuronectes cynoglossus, 
resembling the lemon sole. 

Witch (witf), v. (OK. widdian, corresp. to 
(M)LG. wikken, wicken (agent-noun wikker, 
n. of action wikkerie), the source of which is 
unknown. In later senses, prob: aphetic 
from bewitch.) Tl. intr. To practise witch- 
craft; to use sorcery or enchantment —1623. 
2. trans. = BEWITOH v. 1. ME. b. (with prep. 
or adv.) To bring, draw, put, or change by 
witchcraft 1597. 3. fig. = BEWITOH v. 2. 1590. 

2. Thou art a W...and diddest procure Mother 
Bale to w.theCattellof J. S. 1647. 3. 1 Hen. IV. IV. 
i. 110, Hence Wi-tching vbl. sb. the use or prac- 
tice of witcheraft OE. 

Witchcraft (witfkraft) ^ [OE.  wicce- 
craft, f. wiééa, wiéce WrirCH sb. and * + craft 
CRAFT sb.) 1. The practices of a witch or 
witches; the exercise of supernatural power 
supposed to be possessed by persons in 
league with the devil or evil spirits. b. pl. 
Acts or instances of this; magie arts OE. 
2. fig. Power or influence like that of a magi- 
cian; bewitching or fascinating attraction or 
charm 1599. 

1. The Sickness is more than natural, and W. is 
to be feared 1671. 2. You haue Witch-craft in 
your Lippes, Kate. SHAKS. 

Wi:tch-do:ctor. 1718. One who professes 
to cure disease and to counteract witchcraft 
by magic arts. b. A magician among African 
tribes, esp. Kaffirs, whose business it is to 
detect witches, and to counteract the effects 
of magic 1836. 

Witchen (witfén) Now dial. 1594. [t. 
WiTCH sb. + N.] 1. In full w, elm: = 
WYCH ELM. 2. The mountain ash, Pyrus 
aucuparia 1064. 

Witchery (wi:tfori) 1546. [f. WIron sb.* 
orv. + -ERY.] 1, The use or practice of witch- 
craft. b. pl. Deeds of witchcraft 1591. 2. fig. 
Charming or fascinating power or influence 
1582. 

2. He never felt The w. of the soft blue sky! 


WORDSW. 

Witchetty (wi-tféti). Austral, 1891. [Na, 
tive name.] The larva of some species of 
longicorn beetles, used as food by Australian 
natives. 

Witch ha:zel, wych ha:zel. — 1541. 
{Wrren 80.5 1. = WYCH ELM. Also, the horn- 
beam. 2. A N. Amer. shrub, Hamamelis vir- 
ginica; also, an extract of the leaves and 
bark of this shrub, used as an astringent 
remedy 1700. 

Witching (witfip) ppl. a. late ME. If. 
Wiron v. + -ING*.] 1. That casts a spell; en- 
chanting, bewitching. 2. transf. Of or belong- 
ing to witchcraft; concerned with the prac- 
tice of witchcraft or sorcery 1584, b. spec. Of 
time: Belonging or appropriate to the deeds 
of witches and witchcraft, and hence to 
supposed supernatural occurrences. (In later 
use echoing Shaks.) 1602. 3. fig. 'Bewitch- 
ing’, faseinating 1600. b. advb. Bewitchingly 
1821. 

2. b.'Tis now the verie w. time of night, When 
Churchyards yawne, and Hell it selfe breaths out 
Contagion to this world SHAKS. 

Witch knot. 1508. 1. A tangled knot of 
hair supposed to be made by witches. 2. = 
witches’ besom (see WITCH sb.*) 1806. 

Wite, wyte (woit), sb. Obs. exe, Hist. and 
n. dial. (OE. wite = OFris. wite, OS, witi, 
OHG. wizzi, ON. viti punishment, based on a 
var. of *wit- know; see Wit o.] 1. a. Pun- 
ishment, penalty; pain inflicted in punish- 
ment or torture, esp. the torments of hell 
M. b. In Anglo-Saxon law, a fine imposed 
for certain offences or privileges; often as 
second element in compounds, as BLOODWITE. 
Now Hist. OE. 2. Blame, reproach; blame- 
worthiness, fault, Now Sc. and n. dial. ME. 

Wite, wyte (woit), v. Obs. exc. Sc. and n. 
dial. OE. witan (see ATWITE v.), corresp. to 
OFris. wita, OS. witan, OHG. wizan, ON. 
vita punish, Goth. -weitan (fraweitan avenge), 
rel. to prec.] 1. (rans. To impute the guilt or 
lay the blame of (something) to or upon a 
person (his action, conduct, or character) or a 
thing, condition, or event. 2. To impute the 
guilt or fault to, blame (a person) OE. 3. To 
lay the fault or blame upon (a thing) ME. 

Witenagemot (wi-téndgémo™t, popularly 
witénmgémot) Hist. [OE. wilema gemdt 
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assembly of wise men; see WITAN, GEMOT(E, 
Moor.] The assembly of the WrTAN, the 
national council of Anglo-Saxon times; 
transf. of modern parliaments or other 
deliberative assemblies. 

Wi'tereden. Hist. (OE. witer@den, f. wite 
WITE sb. + rden -RED.] A fine (erron. ex- 
plained by antiquaries as a royal imposition 
or aid). 

With (wip), sb. 1708. [perh. corruption 
of WipTH.] A partition between flues in a 
chimney stack. 

With (wid; chiefly north. wip), prep. (OB. 
wip = OF ris. with, OS. wid, prob. shortening 
of Gmo, prep. repr. by OE. wiper; see WITHER 
a. and adv.) I. Denoting opposition and de- 
rived notions. fi. In a position opposite to; 
over against -ME. b. In exchange, return, or 
payment for. Obs. exc. dial. OE. 2. Of con- 
flict, rivalry, and the like: In opposition to, 
adversely to. (Still the normal prep. with 
such words as battle, compete, vie, and 
phrases like go to law, at odds, but now assoc. 
with or merged in other senses.) OE. 3. ta. 
Towards, in the direction of. OE. only. b. 
Near or close to, against, alongside. Now 
only Naut. with words denoting proximity. 
OE. 

2. Let us go and have t'other Brush w. them DE 
For, 3. b. A man. .saw. some dark troubled ob- 
ject close in w. the land DICKENS. 

II. Denoting personal relation, agreement, 
association, union, addition. 1, After words 
denoting speech or other verbal communica- 
tion between persons (with the person as 
obj.) OE. b. Followed by refl. pron., in ref. 
to soliloquy, consideration, eto. arch. 1530. 
2. a. After words expressing transaction or 
dealing between persons (with the person as 
0bj.) OE. b. After words expressing conduct. 
or feeling towards (a person, etc). Now 
sometimes repl. by other preps., e.g. envious 
of. OE. 3. In the matter of, in regard to, 
concerning; in regard to the condition or 
fortune of OE. b. After an adv. or phr. with 
ellipsis of or equivalent to a vb., usu. imper.: 
e.g. away w. it = ‘take it away’, late ME. c. 
In phr, w. reference, regard, or respect to: 
concerning, anent, respecting. 4. In the 
opinion, view, or estimation of; ‘in the sight 
of’ OE. 5. In the practice or experience of, 
in the life or conduct of; sometimes spec. in 
the language or statement of, according to. 
(With pl. obj. = AMONG A. 5.) ME. b. After 
words expressing influence or the like 1573. 
6. Following words expressing comparison, 
likeness, equality, or identity. (Sometimes 
varying with or now replaced by lo.) OE. 7. 
Following words expressing agreement, con- 
formity, sympathy, and the like OE. b. By 
extension, after words expressing disagree- 
ment 1646. 8. On the side or party of; in 
favour of; on behalf of ME. b. In ref. to 
wind, tide, etc.: Favourable to, in a favour- 
able direction for 1647. 9. In the same way 
as; as — does or did, is or was, etc.; like ME. 
b. Followed by the and a superlative used 
absol.: As well or thoroughly as; (as) one of, 
‘among’: forming advb. phrases denoting ‘to 
the full or fullest extent’, ‘(nearly) as — as 
any or as possible’ ME. 10. Expressing 
simultaneous occurrence and association. a. 
At the same time as; on the occurrence of 
(and because of); at, on, upon ME. b. Fol- 
lowed by a sb. or pron., forming a phr. = a 
clause with when in which the vb. is identical 
with that in the principal clause; e.g. to rise 
w. the lark, i.e. when the lark rises (= early in 
the morning). late ME. c. In the course or 
duration of, in process of, ‘in’ (time, ete.) 
1440. d. After words denoting change or 
variation: At the same rate as; in proportion 
to, according to 1697. 11. Expressing agree- 
ment or accordance, esp. in opinion or state- 
ment 1450. 12. In the same direction as; 
along the course of: opp. to AGAINST III. 1. 
1489. 13. Following words expressing ac- 
companiment or addition, as associate, con- 
nect, join, marry, share, unite vbs.; connection, 
company, contact sbs.; together adv. OE. b. 
Following words expressing acquaintance or 
familiarity ME. c. By extension, following 
words expressing separation, as break, part 
ME, 14. Expressing association or participa- 
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tion in some act, proceeding, or experience; 
spec. = acting on the same side as (another 
lawyer) in an action at law ME. 15. a. (with 
such vbs. as bring, take, come, go) Followed by 
a sb. or (most commonly) pron. denoting the 
person (vessel, etc.) that leads, conveys, or 
carries a person or thing, thus having it in 
charge ME. b. In the possession, keeping, 
care, or charge of (a person); in the hands of 
ME. c. In the nature or character of; as a 
quality or attribute of. Now chiefly after 
way. late ME. 16. In the company, society, 
or presence of ME. b. spec. At the house of, 
or in the same house or meeting-place as; in 
the household, retinue, or service of; on a 
visit to, being the guest of ME. c. fig. in ref. 
to an abstract thing: to be w., to accompany, 

‘attend’. Also in ref. to God. ME. td. T'o be 
w., used in menace, ete. = to be avenged on, 
chastise, be even with —1825. 17. Having 
in one's hold, keeping, or charge; having 
within its compass, limits, area, etc.; lead- 
ing, bringing, carrying, wearing, etc. ME. b. 
In phr. w. child, w. young, etc., said of a preg- 
nant woman or animal ME. c. In phr. w. 
costs, w. damages: in early use = ‘in posses- 
sion of’, ‘having as awarded’; later, in ref. 
to the verdict = ‘accompanied by an order 
to the losing party to pay’ 1466. 18. Ac- 
companied by; having as an addition; hav- 
ing in one's company. Often = ‘and in 
addition', *and besides', or simply 'and'. 
ME. b. Comprising in the whole number or 
total; including ME. c. Having the advan- 
tage of (favourable wind, weather, etc.) 1530. 
19. Expressing association, conjunction, or 
connection in thought, action, or condition. 
late ME. 20. Expressing collocation in space 
1480. b. Expressing mixture or combination 
of material substances. late ME. (b) ellipt.in 
slang use, in ref. to liquor — mixed with 
sugar, having sugar added; usu. in phr. Aot 
(warm) or cold w. 1835. 21. Having, posses- 
sing; having in or upon it, containing, 
bearing ME. 22. Indicating a quality or 
attribute of the action spoken of: forming 
phrases equivalent to advs., e.g. w. one accord 
= unanimously. Similarly after an adj., in 
phr. expressing a particular kind or degree 
of the quality denoted by the adj. ME. 23. 
Indicating a feeling, purpose, or other mental 
state accompanying the action spoken of ME. 
b. In expressions of devotion, affection, or 
gratitude accompanying what is said or writ- 
ten, esp. by way of greeting 1454. 24. Indi- 
cating an attribute, quality, or condition of 
the person or thing spoken of: Having, pos- 
sessing, characterized by 1450. b. Still hav- 
ing; without loss of or detriment to; con- 
sistently with 1440, (b) Though having; not- 
withstanding, in spite of. (Usu. followed by 
all qualitying the 8b.) ME. 25. Indicating an 
accompanying or attendant circumstance, 
or a result following from the action ex- 
pressed by the verb ME. 26. Indicating 
something granted, received, or assumed: 
often with conditional implication, as in w. 
your permission = ‘if you will allow me’. 
late ME. 27. Followed by a sb. denoting 
some alteration or modification, or some- 
thing imposed in the way of a demand or 
requirement: e.g. exception, proviso, quali- 
fication 1450. 28. a. Followed by a sb. denot- 
ing misfortune or evil, in imprecations and 
intensive phrases: now usu. w. a vengeance 
(in intensive sense) ME. b. Introducing a re- 
frain (often meaningless) in a poem or ballad. 
late ME. 29. In various preceding senses, 
followed by object and complement ME. 

1. White handed Mistris, one sweet word w. thee 
SHAKS. 2. a. All who had business to transact w. 
him 1838. b. Be opposite w. a kinsman, surly w. 
seruants SHAKS. 3. We tooke more Cod then we 
knew what to doe w. 1624. 4. Juan stood well 
both w. Ins and Outs Byron. 5. It is an accus- 
tom'd action w. her, to seeme thus washing her 
hands SHAKS. 6. A sniveling Gentleman of not 
half the sense w. the late poor spirited Dick 
Cromwell 1710. 7. Spain. .on friendly terms with 
France 1796. b. Impossibilities and things in- 
consistent w. truth SIR T. BROWNE. 8. He that 
is nat w. me, is aseinus me WYCLIF Matt. 12:30. 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, Burns, 
Shelley, were w. us BROWNING. 9. Whether we 
should love everybody w. Tolstoy, or spare no- 
body w. Nietzsche 1905. b. At your age. .I could. 
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have wept w. the best TENNYSON. 10. W, that, 
when (and, often because) that occurred, there- 
upon; saying or having just said that. W. this, 
hereupon. c. Mans labours and skill wil faile w, 
yeeres 1611. d. The probability of an error di- 
minishes w. its magnitude 1838. 11. To be w., to 
be of the same opinion as, to agree with; Ah, it’sa 
fine dance—I’m w. you there STEVENSON. 12. 
W. the Grain of the wood 1078. 13.b. Heis. a man 
of sorrows, and acquainted w. griefe Isa, 58:3, 
c. To break w. = to break off connection w.; 
It cannot be The Volsces dare breake w. vs 
SHAKS. 14. I will. for the future be merry w. the 
Vulgar STEELE. 15. a. Ten poundes. .To carie in 
your 1 about w. ye 1596. b. The burden of 
proof' lies w. the accusers 1828. c. He had such 
an honest way w. him 1711. 16. I have no one to 
go w. 1914. Face to face w., looking in the face of, 
confronting. W. God, in heaven. c. Luck, m; 
lads, be w. you still HOUSMAN. d. Mids. N. HI. il, 
403, 17. A tall..Man,..w. Ruffles and a light 
bag Wig 1722. c. A verdict . .for the plaintiff, w, 
one pound eleven shillings and sixpence damages 
1775. 18. Imprisonment w. or without hard 
labour 1911. b. What's the terms?'..'Five 
eas a week, ma'am, w. attendance.’ DICKENS, 

9. One (day, etc.) w. another; see ONE IV. 3; 
One week w, another she earned about half-a- 
crown 1784. 20. The aristocracy dare not ask the 
professors to dinner for fear lest..they should 
wear green ties w. their dress clothes 1914, 21. A 
Man with a sour rivell'd Face ADDISON. 22. I 
look'd vpon her with a souldiers eie SHAKS. 23. A 
land of exile, visited with reluctance and quitted 
w. delight MACAULAY. b. Here; take George hls 
hat and stick w. my compliments 1898. 24. She 
had a tongue with a tang HAKS, In a cool. sweat, 
W. a low pulse 1776. b. He vnnethis gatt away w, 
his life 1440, (b) England, W. all thy faults, I 
love thee still COWPER, 25. The frosty silence. W. 
which it is received 1806, 26. Another gentleman 
, collars that glass of punch, without a ‘w, your 
leave’, or ‘by your leave’ DICKENS. 

III. Denoting instrumentality, causation, 
or agency. 1. Indicating the means or instru- 
ment of any kind of action: By means of, by 
the use of ME. b. Formerly used in many 
cases where by is now the usual or only 
construction, e.g. with obj. a person, or an 
action ME. c. Used where other preps. are 
now usual, as at (a charge or cost), on or upon 
(food, eto.) ME. fd. In ref. to procreation: = 
By prep. 5. 1714. e. After begin or end and 
words of like sense. late ME. 2. After words 
of furnishing, filling, covering, and the like 
ME. 3. In consequence of, as a result of, 
by the action of; because of ME. 4. After a 
passive verb or participle, indicating the 
principal agent. Obs. exc, dial. ME. 

1. They build w. vnburnt clay 1634. The people 
w. a shout Rifted the Air Mua’, b. W. all this the 
King was convinced 1715. c. You shall fast a 
Weeke w. Branne and water SHAKS. d. I had but 
two children w. my wife 1709, e. We may close 
her national history w. the seventeenth century 
RUSKIN, ‘Middle’ begins with ‘m’ 1887. To 
begin w., to take what is mentioned or indicated a8 
one’s starting-point; To begyne w., we shall 
interdyte the lond 1550, 2. Her wombe then rich 
w. my yon; MR SHAKS, 3. Went they not 
quickly, I should die w. laughing SHAKS. NOW 

low'd the Firmament W. living Saphirs MILT. 

one shall tax me with base Perjury DRYDEN. 
Men and horses. .nearly spent W. toil 1839. Jt is 
pouring w. rain = rain is pouring. Dripping 
w. dew, having dew dripping from it. 4. He was 
torne to pieces w. a Beare SHAKS. ‘This island is 
inhabited. .w. monkies and myself 1727. 

With-, repr. OE. wip- used as a prefix to 
vbs. (and derived sbs.) with the meanings (1) 
away, back, asin OE. wipgdn; so WITHDRAW, 
"WiTHHOLD; (2) away from one, as in several 
OE. vbs. meaning ‘reject, refuse’, wipeo- 
san, wipsacan; (8) against, in opposition, 
as in OB. wiphabban to resist, wipstandan 
WITHSTAND v. 

Withal (wiðġ1), adv. and prep. arch. ME. 
[prop. two words, orig. with al(le; ultimately 
superseding earlier mid alle (MID prep.).] A+ 
adv. 1. Along with the rest; in addition; 
moreover; as well. b. Contextually: ‘At the 
same time’; notwithstanding, nevertheless 
1596. 2. = THEREWITH 1 c, 2. ME. 

1. b. He confessed that, his master was rather 
severe, but W. a very good man 1859. 2. 7'0 begin 
w, = to begin with (see WITH prep. III. 1 ei 
1885 (to begyn w.) shew you what repentance 18 


B. prep. Substituted for Wiru prep. in post- 
position, esp. at the end of a relative clause 
or its equivalent or of a direct or indirect 
question, governing a relative or an interro" 
gative ME. 
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Ile tel you who Time ambles withall, who Time 
trots w.,. and who he stands stil withall SHAKS. 

Withamite (wi-0omoit) 1825. [f. the 
name of its discoverer, H. Witham; see -ITE* 
2b.] Min. A red or reddish-yellow variety of 
epidote, found at Glencoe in Scotland, 

Withdraw (widdrd:, wipdrQ), v. Pa. t. 
withdrew (-dri:), pa. pple. withdrawn 
(drm). ME. [f. Wirm- (1) + Draw v.] I. 
trans. 1. To take back or away (something 
that has been given, allowed, possessed, ex- 
perienced, or enjoyed). 2. To draw back, 
take away, remove (a thing) from its place or 
position ME. b. To take (one's eyes, eto.) off 
something 1477. c. To remove (money) from 
capital, or from a bank or other place of de- 
posit 1776. d. To draw (a veil, curtain, etc.) 
back or aside; to draw back (a bolt). Now 
rare. 1797. 3. To remove from the scope of an 
inquiry, from a particular category, or the 
like 1725. b. To take back, retract (one's 
words, an expression). Often absol. in 
imper. in parliamentary procedure, to de- 
mand the withdrawal by a member of an ex- 
pression or statement. 1793. c. To refrain 
from proceeding with or prosecuting (a 
course of action, etc.); to cease to support or 
present (a candidate, etc.) 1781. 4. To draw 
away, deflect, divert (a person, his mind, etc.) 
from an object, pursuit, ete. Now raré. ME. 
5. To remove (a person) from a position; to 
cause to retire or recede; spec. to cause (a 
force, troops) to retire from a position, an 
engagement 1450. b. Law. To remove (a 
juror) from the panel in order to put an end 
to the proceedings 1676. 

1. They. .said they'd w, their subscriptions from 
the hounds SURTE) 2. In prosperous days They 
swarm, but in adverse w, their head MILTON. 3. b. 
Burke got up twice, but. nothing was heard but 
W., w. 1703. c. Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn 1880. 4. With how contrarious thoughts 
am I withdrawne GREENE. 5. Walter Scape was 
withdrawn from Eton THACKERAY. 

IL. refl. Now rare or arch. 1. To remove one- 
self from a place or position. ME. 2. To re- 
move oneself from a condition, sphere, 
society, etc. ME. 

1. W. your selues, and leaue vs here alone SHAKS. 

III. intr. 1, To go away, depart, or retire 
from a place or position, from some one's 
presence, to another room or a private place, 
ete. ME. b. Of combatants, troops, eto.: To 
retire from the fleld of battle or any contest, 
or from an advanced position ME. 2. To 
draw away from a person; to remove oneself 
or retire from a society or community, etc. ; 
to retire from participation in or pursuit of 
Something. late ME. 

1. Sophia now took the first Opportunity of with- 
drawing with the Ladies FIELDING, 2. Withdraw- 
{ag Into his own soul 1911, So Withdrau-ght 

. exe. arch.) withdrawal; ta place of with- 
Wal; a sewer, a privy (now ). Withdraw: 
sb, withdrawal, removal, Withdraw-able d. cap- 
able of being withdrawn, Withdraw-er, spec. i" 
Se, Church Hist. one who did not conform to the 
established church in the 17th century. With- 
Hraw:ment (now rare = WITHDRAWAL. 
ithdraw:n ppl, a. in various senses; occas. 
Secluded; also, of mental state, detached. 

Withdrawal (widdro-al, wip-). 1824. [f. 
Prec. + -AL' 2. (Superseding the earlier WITH- 
DRAWMENT)] 1. The act of taking back or 
Away what has been held, oceupied, or en- 
loyed 1839. b. The removal of money or 
Becurities from a bank or other place of de- 
Posit 1861. 2, The act of withdrawing a per- 
Bon or thing from a place or position, esp. the 
Temoval of troops by way of retreat 1838. 3. 

retraction of a statement, proposal, ete. 
1835, 4. The act of retiring or retreating from 
4 place or position 1824. 
withdrawing (wiódrQin, wip-), vbl. sb. 
Bu If. WITHDRAW v. + -ING!.] The action 
WITHDRAW v, in various senses. 
ES Tw.-chamber, -room (arch. or Hist.), a 

Wi o withdraw to; = DRAWING ROOM 1. 

ithe, with (wip, wid, wai), sb. [OE. 
OE = Oris. withthe, MDu. wisse (Du. 
„ OHG. wit, withi, wid, widi, ON. vid, 
vidja; cf. Goth. kunawida bonds; — Gmo. 
hi bón, *wipi, f. base *weit- *wit-, t. *wi- as 
Wire; ek. WimHy.] 1. A band, tie, or 

z Ele consisting of a tough, flexible twig 
T branch, as of willow or osier, or of several 
d together; such a twig or branch used 
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for binding or tying, and occas. for plaiting. 
b. gen. A pliant twig or bough 1817. c. With 
allusion to the story of Samson in Judges 
10:7. 1835. 12. A halter, prop. one made 
with withes —1094. 3. A willow. Now dial. 
ME. b. The creeping plant Heliotropium 
frulicosum, of Jamaica, the stems of which 
are used for making baskets 1657. 4. Applied 
to various iron implements resembling a 
withe in some respect 1688. 

1. If they binde me with seuen greene withs, that 
were neuer dried, then shall I be weake Judges 
16:7. Hence Withe v. (now dial. and U.S.) trans, 
to twist like a w.; to bind with a w. or withes; 
U.S, to take (deer) with a noose made of withes. 

Wither (wi-0o1), sb. 1052. [f. WITHER v.] 
1l. A disease of cows —1722. 2. Tea-manuf. 
The process of withering 1897. 

Wither, a. and adv. Obs. or dial. (OE. 
wiper adv. or adj., related to wiper prep. = 
OS. withar, OHG. widar, ON. vidr, Goth. 
wipra; f. Indo-Eur. *wi- denoting separation 
or division + comp. suffix -fero- -THER suff.) 
A. adj, 1, Hostile, adverse; fierce. +2. Con- 
trary, opposite; wrong (side) ~1450. +B. adv. 
Hostilely; perversely, flercely -ME. 

Wither (wi:ðə1), v. late ME. (app. var. 
of WEATHER v., ult. differentiated for certain 
senses.] 1. íntr. Of a plant: To become dry 
and shrivel up. 2, Of other animate things: 
To become dried up or shrivelled; to lose 
vigour from lack of animal moisture; to pine 
or fade away. late ME. 3. fig. Of persons, or 
of inanimate and immaterial things: To lose 
vigour or freshness, to pine away, languish, 
fade, fall into decay 1508. 4. Tea-manuf. 
(trans.) To dry (tea-leaf) before roasting. Also 
absol. Also intr. of the leaf. 1753. 5. To cause 
(a plant, flower, etc.) to dry up and shrivel 
1555. 6. To cause (the body or the physical 
powers) to become wasted or decayed; to 
cause to shrink, become wrinkled, or lose 
freshness 1599. 7. fig. To destroy the vitality 
or vigour of; to cause to decline, decay, or 
waste; now somewhat rare exc. in hyper- 
bolical use, to blight or paralyse with a look 
of scorn or the like 1590. 

1. Like a neglected rose, It withers on the stalk 
Mint, 2. Now I wax old,..As muk apon mold I 
widder away 1460, 3. An honest gentellman 
witheringe in pouerty 1647. 6. Age cannot w. her 
Suaks. 7. Like to à Step-dame, or a Dowager, 
Long withering out a yong mans reuennew 
SHAKS. Dr. Slammer..withering the company 
with a look DICKENS. 

Withered (wi God), ppl. a. 1470. [f. prec. 
+ -ED'.] I. Of a plant, fruit, ete.: Shrivelled 
or shrunken through lack of moisture, and 80 
deprived of its natural colour, freshness, or 
bloom; hence of fields, ete., and gên.: Dried 
up, arid. 2. Of men or the lower animals: 
Physically shrunken, shrivelled, wasted, or 
decayed 1500. b. Of the body, or parts of it: 
Shrivelled or shrunken, esp. by the wasting 
of disease or age. Formerly, and now collog. 
or dial., often applied to a paralysed limb 
1513. 3. fig. Deprived of or having lost 
vigour, freshness, or ‘bloom’; shrunken and 
decayed 1561. 

2. b. There wan’ a . a ee 

DALE Mark 3:1. 3. The curse o! 
Mither'd heart Scorr. Hence Wi-thered-ly adv., 


ness. 

Witherite (wi-boreit). 1794. [f. name of 
W. Withering, who first described and 
analysed it in 1784; see -ITE' 2 b.] Min. 
Native barium carbonate. 

Withernam  (wióomüm). Law, Now 
Hist. ME. (Law-French (whence AL. wither- 
namium xm), app. - ON. vidrndm, f. viðr 
"WiTHER adv. + nam NAAM.] Law. In an 
action of replevin, the reprisal of other goods 
in lieu of those taken by a el 9 55 and 
eloi ; also, the writ (cap n w.) com- 
Seating the sheriff to take the reprisal. b. A 
process of distress (or arrest) for debt, 
formerly current in the Cinque Ports (and 
other towns) ME. 

Withers (wi Oz), sb. pl, occas. sing. 
wither. 1580. [app. a reduced form of 
widersome or -sone, f. wider WITHER adv. + an 
obsc. element; cf. G. widerrist, f. wider 
WITHER adv. + rist Wrist.) In a horse, the 
highest part of the back, lying between the 
shoulder-blades. Also, the corresponding part 
in some other animals, as the ox. (Often in 
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fig. use, esp. after Shaks. with allusion to the 
‘wringing’ of a horse's withers.) 
1 gall'd iade winch: our w, are vnrung 


Withershins, widdefshins —(widor-, 
wi-doafinz), adv. dial. (chiefly Se.) 1513. [= 
MLG, weddersin(ne)a MIG. widersinnes, f. 
wider WITHER adv. + gen. of sin way, dirco- 
tion. In sense 2 assoc. with SUN sb.] tl. Ina 
direction opposite to the usual; the wrong 
way -1721, 2. In a direction contrary to the 
apparent course of the sun (considered as un- 
lucky or causing disaster) 1545. 

Withhold (wiohó"ld, wip-), v. Pa, t, and 
pa. pple. withheld. ME. [See WrrH- (1) and 
Horp v. The pa. pple. withholden was still 
freq. in XIX.] I. (rans. To keep from doing 
something; to hold back, restrain, b. refl. ‘To 
restrain oneself ME. te, infr. To refrain from; 
occas, const, inf., or (rans, with gerund 
1817. 2. To keep back; to keep in one's 
possession (what belongs to, is due to, 
or is desired by another); to refrain from 
granting or giving ME. 13. To detain; to keep 
BEIM in eustody, or under control 
1714. 

1. What cause with-holds you then to mourne for 
him? Saks. Had not some awe of the company. . 
withheld his rage FIELDING. 2. From such an In- 
ference, I must..w. my assent 1794. 
ment's] acknowled, power to 
supplies 1861, ence Withheld, -ho:lden 
(arch.) ppl, adjs. kept or held back. Withho:lder. 

Within (wióin), adv., prep. (adj.) (Late 
OE. wibinnan, f. wip Wirn prep. + innan 
INNE, the second element being assim, to IN 
adv. in ME,] A, adv. 1. In the inner part or 
interior, or on the inner side (of a receptacle 
or other material thing). b. In the interior of 
the body or some part of it ME. c. In this 
writing or document; herein. Obs, exc. techn. 
late ME. 2. a. In the limits of, or in the 
inner part of, a space or region, esp. à city or 
country ME. b. In (or into) the house or 
dwelling, indoors; also, in the inner part of 
the house, in an inner chamber; Theatr, (esp. 
in stage-directions) behind the scenes ME. 
3. fig. In the inward being; in the mind, soul, 
or heart; inwardly OE. 4, Preceded by 
from, in various senses 1489. 

1. b. Why should a man whose bloud is warme 
w., Sit like his Grandsire, cut in Alabaster? SHAKS, 
2. b. Apartments furnished for a single gentleman. 
Inquire w. DICKENS, 3. Be suche wip-ynne, as 30 
outward seme 1421, 

B. prep. 1. In the inner part or interior of, 
inside of. (a) as a mere synonym of IN prep. I. 
l(arch.) ME. (b) with emphasis on the restric- 
tion or confinement by limits or boundaries: 
In the limits of, not outside or beyond ME. 
b. In (an enclosure or enclosing boundary); 
so as to be included, contained, surrounded, 
or conflned by. late ME. (b) Appended to 
names of places lying within a certain bound- 
ar yor area, as Bishopsgate IV. (i. o. w. the walls 
of London) 1598, c. On the inner (esp. land- 
ward) side of; further in than. Now rare or 
Obs. 1743. d. transf. In the membership of (a 
class, society, eto.) ; (in predicate) included 
in, forming a part of 1697, 2. To the interior 
of; into, Obs. or arch. ME. f3. In or into the 
midst of, among, with; spec. in the house of 
—1009, 4, transf. W. onself (itself, oto. ); (a) so 
as to be self-contained or independent (now 
dial.) 1518; te in self-command or self- 
control 1606; (c) without external supply or 
aid (now dial.) 1738; (d) not beyond one’s 
normal capacity of exertion; without strain 
1737. 5. fig. In the (inner) being, soul, or 
mind of OE. 6. In the limits of (a period of 
time); most usu., before the end of, after not 
more than; also, since the beginning of; 
gen. in the course of, during ME. tb. (with- 
out ref, to limits) At some time during —1051. 
7. Not beyond or above (a specified or implied 
amount or degree); so as not to exceed or 
surpass; esp. in expressions of a small differ- 
ence or margin of error from à larger amount: 
= with a difference of not more than (80 
much) above or, usu., below. late ME. b. Not 
beyond or outside (a specifled distance); 
nearer or not farther away than 1440. 8. In 
expressions referring to the physical range 
of some action or perception: Not beyond, 
not farther than the extent of: as w. reach, 
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near enough to reach, or to be reached 1533. 
b. Inside the guard, defence, or point of; 
Fencing, on the inside of (one's sword, arm, 
ete.). Now rare or Obs. 1565. 9. fig. In the 
extent of (something abstract figured as a 
region, or as having extension); esp. in the 
Scope or sphere of action of (authority, 
knowledge, a law, etc.) 1493. 

1. (a) Her head leaning on one side w. her hand 
STERNE. b. W. board (Naut.), in the inside of a 
ship. (b) The united parishes of Saint Simon 
Without, and Saint Walker W. DICKENS. 2. I 
would Haue suncke the Sea w. the Earth SHAKS. 
5. W. oneself, spec. (after say, think, etc.) — in 
thought, mentally, without outward expression. 
6. The Hours w. which Marriages may be lawfully 
solemnized 1918. b. Hen. V, I. ii, 60. 7. She has a 
tall Daughter w. a Fortnight of Fifteen STEELE. 
Determined to live w. my income 1783. 8. W. call, 
near enough to hear a call. W. sight or hearing, 
near enough to see or hear, to be seen or heard. 
b. Some get w. him, take his sword away SHAKS. 
9. A written warranty w. the meaning of the 
above section 1891. 

C. adj. That is within; t(of a letter or docu- 
ment) enclosed (rare) 1748. 

tWithi-n-doo:r, adv. phr. (a.) 1579. = next 
—1821. 

Speak within door, ‘do not clamour so as to be 
heard beyond the house’ (J.). 

Withi-n(-)doors, adv. phr. (adj., sb.) arch. 
1581. In (or into) the house. b. (with hyphen) 
faltrib. or as adj. = INDOOR 1; also as sb. that 
which is, or those who are, indoors 1612. 

Withi-nside, adv., prep. Now arch. or dial. 
1595. [f. WITHIN -- SIDE sb.', after inside.] 
A. adv, 1. On the inner side. 2. In (or to) the 
inner part or interior (0f) 1598. B. prep. 
= INSIDE prep. 1686. So Withi-nsides adv. 
(arch. or dial.) 1891. 

Without (widau-t), adv., prep., conj. [Late 
OE. wipütan, f. wip WITH prep. + titan from 
the outside.] A. adv, Outside: opp. to WITH- 
IN adv. Now only literary and somewhat 
arch. 1. On the outside or outer surface (of a 
material thing); externally. 2, Outside (or 
out of) the place mentioned or implied; esp. 
outside the house or room; out of doors OE. 
b. transf. Outside of a class, body, or com- 
munity; in an alien or foreign community. 
(Now only in echoes of 1 Cor. 5:12.) ME. 3. 
fig. and gen. Outside of the inward being, 
soul, or mind; with regard to external ac- 
tions or cireumstances; sometimes, in out- 
ward appearance as opp. to inward reality 
OE. 4. Preceded by from; in above senses. 
late ME. 

2. b. Those (that are) w. = ‘outsiders’. 3. Then 
you will be at ease w. and at peace within 1832. 

B. prep. Y. Outside of, beyond: opp. to 
WITHIN prep. Now only literary or arch. 1. 
Outside of, on or at the outside of, in the 
space external to (a space, receptacle, enclos- 
ing boundary, etc.) OE. b. (with verb of mo- 
tion). So as to be outside of, out of. Obs. or 
arch. OE. c. On the outer side of; further 
out than; beyond 1623. 2. transf. and fig. 
Outside of, not in the limits of, external(ly 
to OE. 13. Beyond the extent of, outside the 
range of (some action or perception); beyond 
the scope of sphere of action of —1809. 4. 
Used absol. by ellipsis of obj., in opposition 
to within (or in) prep. ME. 

1. The church of St. Agnes w. the City BERKELEY. 
3. Conjectures of things w, our knowledge 1676. 
URS within the shire of Couentre & withoute 


II. Expressing absence, privation, or nega- 
tion: opp. to WrrH prep. II. 1. With absence 
of; not with the presence or addition of; not 
having with it or with one, not accompanied 
by (a thing or person) ME. 2. In a state of 
not possessing (a part, an advantage, a pos- 
session of any kind); in want of, destitute of, 
lacking ME. b. Not with (something that 
might be given or obtained); not getting or 
receiving, or having got or received ME. 
c. In the construction of certain verbs: see 
Do v. V. 6, Go v. VI. 1458. 3. With no use, 
employment, or action of (an instrument, 
means, etc.): with no action or agency of (a 
person); esp. with no co-operation of, or 
support from ME. 4. (with obj. an abstract 
thing, as a quality, action, etc.): a. (depend- 
ing on or referring to a verb). With absence 
or lack of, or freedom from: often forming 
phrases equivalent to neg. advs., e.g. w. 
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end = endlessly, w. success = unsuccessfully, 
ete. ME. b. (depending on or referring to a 
sb.) Characterized by absence of, lacking or 
free from: often forming phrases equivalent 
to neg. adjs., e.g. w. end = endless, etc. ME. 
c. With no possibility of; so, or such, as not 
to admit of ME. 5. Followed by a gerund or 
vbl. sb. in -ing: = ‘so as not to’ or ‘and not’ 
with the corresp. vb., or ‘not’ with the pres. 
pple. ME. b. By ellipsis of the gerund: Not 
counting, leaving out of account. collog. 1871. 
6, With conditional implication (mostly with 
neg., expressed or implied): If one have (or 
had) not, if there be (or were) not, in the 
absence of, in default of ME. 7. With 
ellipsis of the obj. Now collog. (exc. in con- 
trast with with). late ME. b. slang. in ref. to 
liquor: Not mixed with sugar 1835. 8. Quali- 
fied by a negative: nol w. = not lacking, with 
or having some (implying or suggesting a 
somewhat slight or not very great amount) 
1596. 

1. There is no fyre w. some smoke 1546. If you 
can live w. me 1877. 2. I do believe you are better 
w. the money GEO. ELIOT. b. They are all Guilty 
of Felony, w. Benefit of the Clergy 1723. 3. Im- 
prjsoned for burying a Catholic w. a minister 
1392. Withouten wind, withouten tide, She sted- 
dies with upright keel COLERIDGE. W. book: with- 
out authority; also lit. without the aid of a book, 
from memory, by rote; hence (with hyphen) 
attrib. or as adj., recited w. book or from memory ; 
Weele haue..no withoutbooke Prologue faintly 
spoke After the Prompter SHAKS. 4. I hope I 
may say it w, vanity 1779. He..let her go w. a 
word 1881. c. These wounds. .are w. cure JOHN- 
SON. 5. I can hardly stir abroad w. catching cold 
1734. b. My father has enough to do to keep the 
rest, w. me GEO. ELIOT. 6. Noper man ne wom- 
man schulde be punsched wip oute gilt 1387. 7. 
You must have given him some encouragement. . . 
A man wouldn't offer to lend a lady his opera- 
glasses w. 1898. 

C. conj. (or in conj. phr.) 1. The prep. 
governing a clause introduced by that, so that 
w. that becomes à conjunctional phr. a. 
Without its being the case that. Now rare or 
Obs. 1450. tb. W. that (or this) that; legal phr. 
introducing an exception, spec. in pleading 
Itr. law-Fr. sans ceo que], a form, obs. since 
1852, whereby a defendant asserted special 
matter of exception or justification against 
the plaintiff’s claim while reserving his 
denial of the whole cause of action —1824. 2. 
Hence, by omission of that, simply as a 
conjunction: If..not, except, unless. In 
later use collog. or arch., and now chiefly 
illiterate. late ME. t 

2. I'm but a working woman, and cannot live w. I 
gets my due 1814. 

tWithou-t doo:r, adv. phr. (adj. ME. = 
next 1739. b. attrib. or as adj. = OUT-DOOR 
a.; also transf. or fig. —1011. 

Without doo:rs, adv. phr. (adj.) Obs. or 
rare arch. 1617. 1. Out of doors, outside the 
house, in the open air. 2. transf. and fig. Out- 
side the community (family, nation, etc.) 
1697. 3. attrib. or as adj. = prec. b. 1654. 

Withou:tside, adv. and prep. Now rare 
or Obs. 1578. f. WITHOUT + SIDE sb., after 
outside.) A. adv. I. On the outer side or sur- 
face. 2. In (or to) the place or space without 
1700. 3. W. of, prep. phr. — outside of 1638. 
B. prep. = A. 3. 1686. 

Withstand (widste-nd, wip-), v. Pa. t. and 
pa. pple. withstood. [OE. wipslandan; see 
WirH-.] 1. (rans. To stand or maintain one's 
or its position against; to offer resistance to: 
often with implication that the resistance is 
successful or effectual. b. To resist the 
attraction, influence or cogency of; occas. to 
abstain from (doing something) 1725. 2. To 
stand in the way of; to oppose or hinder the 
performance, operation, or progress of. 
Obs. or merged in 1. late ME. 3. intr. To 
offer resistance or opposition OE. 

1. To w. your enemyes in tyme of nede 1434. 
And sturdy strokes he did w. 1558. Rage must 
be withstood SHAKS. 2. I hope you will not w. 
your own preferment FIELDING. 

Withwind (wi:pwoind). Now dial. [OE. 
wipowinde, wipe-, f. wipo-, wipe- (related to 
WITHE) + winde WIND sb. Bindweed, Con- 
volvulus arvensis or C. sepium; also C. solda- 
nella (Sea W.). Applied also to other climb- 
ing plants, e.g. dodder, smilax. 

Withy (widi). (OE. wipig (cf. OHG. wida 
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(G. weide), ON. vidir willow); see WrrHE.] 1, 
A willow of any species: sometime spec. the 
osier willow, Salix viminalis. b. With quali- 
fieation, applied to various species of willow, 
late ME. 2. A flexible branch of a willow, 
esp. as used for tying or binding, as a. halter, 
ete.; any similar flexible branch or twig; a 
leash, hoop, or thelike made of a w.late ME, 

Withywind (wi-óiweind). Now dial. 1578, 
{Alteration of WITHWIND, after prec.) = 
WITHWIND. 

Witless (wi-tlés), a. Now only literary and 
somewhat arch. [OE. witléas; see WIT sb, 
and -LESS.] 1, Lacking wisdom or sense; not 
guided by reason; foolish, heedless ME. 2, 
Mentally deficient or deranged; crazy, out of 
one’s wits OE. 3, Deficient in understanding; 
having undeveloped or imperfect intellectual 
power; stupid, dull-witted 1562. b. Not 
understanding (something specified or im- 
plied); inapprehensive 1614. 4. Not knowing; 
unaware, unconscious of 1584. 5. Devoid of 
wit (rare) 1753. 


1. I was witlesse, wanton, fond, and yong 1559, 
4. Guiltlesse and witlesse of the crime 1597, 5. 


Solemn dinners,..and w. tea-parties 1859, 
Hence Wi-tless-ly adv., -ness. 
Witling (wi-tlin). 1693. [f. WIr sb. + 


-LING! 2.] A petty wit; one who fancies him- 
self a wit; one who utters light or feeble wit- 
ticisms. 

Witloof (wi-tlóf). (Du. lit. ‘white 
leaf’.] = CHICORY. 

Witness (wi-tnés), sb. [OE. witnes, f. wit 
Wir sb. + -nes -NESS.] t1. Knowledge, under- 
standing, wisdom —1482. 2. Attestation of à 
fact, event, or statement; testimony, evi- 
dence OE. b. Applied to the inward testi- 
mony of the conscience; after 2 Cor, 1:12. 
ME. 3. Testimony by signature, oath, ete. 
Chiefly in phr. in w. of, whereof, ete. ME. 4. 
One who gives evidence in relation to matters 
of fact under inquiry ; spec. one who gives oris 
legally qualified to give evidence upon oath 
or affirmation in a court of justice or judicial 
inquiry OE. 5. One who is called on, selected, 
or appointed to be present at a transaction, 
so as to be able to testify to its having taken 
place; spec. one who is present at the execu- 
tion of a document and subscribes it in 
attestation thereof (attesting or subscribing 
w.) ME. tb. A sponsor or god-parent at 
baptism (orig. in Puritan use) -1837. 6. One 
who is or was present and is able to testify 
from personal observation; one present as à 
spectator or auditor ME. b. In asseverative 
formule, in which a deity or a person is 
invoked as one who is cognizant of a fact; a8 
God is my w. that. .. Chiefly in phr. to call or 
take to w.: to call upon or appeal to as ones 
surety; to swear by. ME. 7. fig. Something 
that furnishes evidence or proof of the thing 
or fact mentioned; an evidential mark or 
sign, a token ME. b. Introducing a name, 
designation, phrase, or clause denoting à per- 
son or thing that furnishes evidence of the 
fact or exemplifies the statement. (After E. 
teste. ., Fr. témoin. .) ME. C. spec. In textual 
criticism, a manuscript or an early Version 
which is regarded as evidence of authority 
for the text. (Usu. in pl.) 1853. 8. One who 
testifies for Christ or the Christian faith, 
esp. by death; a martyr. Obs. exc. as literal 
rendering of Gr. udprss MARTYR. late ME. 

2. b. May we with. the witnesse of a good com 
science, pursue him with any further neuen 
SHAKS. 3. In witnesse whereof I have hereun 
set my hand and seal 1658. 4. False witnesses at? 
much cheaper than in Christendom 1718. transl 
Well, let my Deeds be witnesse of my Mir 
SHAKS. Hostile w., one who gives evidence d. 
verse to the party by whom he is called. D ^" 
neous w., See ULTRONEOUS b. 6. No man mig t 
haue accesse to him, nor speake wt him without 
a witnesse 1560. I. stood the helpless w. of y 
fate POPE. b. The tall boy..called those Ed 
him to w. that he had only shouted in a Witte 
DICKENS. 7. b. Nature oftentimes recompence r^ 
deform'd bodies with excellent wits. Witnes 
Æsop. FULLER. And novels (w. ev'ry mont” 
review) Belie their name, and offer nothing ne 


COWPER. t 
Phrases. In w., as a testimony or piece 155 ui 


ence (rare or Obs. exc. as in 3), To rd oral or 


1885. 


— oe on. a Lea eae 
written testimony or evidence; hen — 
nish or constitute evidence or proof. 2 (one) 
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w., to corroborate one's statement or be a witness 
of one's action, To take w. of, to call or take to 
w. (see 6b). With a w., with clear evidence, with- 
out a doubt, ‘and no mistake’ (Obs. or rare arch.). 

attrib. and Comb.: w. action, an action in which 
witnesses are summoned, as dist. from one in 
which only matters of law are argued; -box, an 
enclosed space in which a w. is . while giving 
evidence; stand U.S., the place where a w. is 
stationed while giving evidence. 

Witness (witnés) v. ME. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To bear witness to (a fact or state- 
ment); to furnish oral or written evidence of. 
b. iransf. Of a document: To furnish form- 
ally attested evidence of 1474. c. fig. To fur- 
nish evidence or proof of; to be a sign or 
mark of, betoken. late ME. td. To give 
evidence of by one's behaviour; to make 
evident —1728. e. To show forth evidence of 
or as to (an object of allegiance) by faithful 
speech or conduct; to be a witness for. Now 
rare or Obs. 1526. 2. intr, To bear oral or 
written witness; to testify. Now usu. with 
to or against. ME. 3. trans. a. To give 
formal or sworn evidence of (a fact, etc.); to 
depose in evidence. Now rare. ME. b. To 
attest formally by signature; to sign (a docu- 
ment) as a witness of its execution. Also 
absol. ME. c. To be formally present as a 
witness of (a transaction) late ME. 4. 
(transf. from 3 c.) To be a witness, spectator 
or auditor of (something of interest, im- 
portance, or special concern); to experience 
by persona! (esp. ocular) observation; to see 
with one's own eyes. (In loose writing often 
used merely as a synonym of ‘see’.) 1582. 
b. fig. Of a place, time, etc.: To be associated 
with (a fact or event); to be the scene or 
setting of; to ‘see’ 1785. 

1. c. Thy face, and thy behauiour, Which. Wit- 
nesse good bringing vp SHAKS. And there it 
stands unto this day To w. if I lie MACAULAY, 4. 
Never did I w. a more melancholy scene of 
devastation SourHEY. Large crowds witnessed 
their departure, but no demonstration occurred 
1912. b. These fertile plains. once witnessed the 
defeat and death of a Gothic monarch 1813, 
Hence Wi-tnessable, a. (rare) that may be wit- 
nessed. Wi-tnesser (now rare), one who wit- 
nesses, a witness. 

Witney (wi-tni). 1716, A heavy loose wool- 
len material with a nap, manufactured and 
made up into blankets at Witney, a town in 
Oxfordshire; also, formerly, a kind of cloth or 
coating made there. Also attrib., esp. in W. 
blanket. 

Witted (wi-téd), a. late ME. If. WIr sb. 
+ -ED'] Having wit or wits (of a specified 
quality or amount): in parasynthetic comb. 
with an adj., as dull-, HALF-WITTED, quick-, 
Sharp-, slow-w. 

A quick-w. though not whole-w. lad 1904. 
Wittichenite (witikénoit). 1808. [- G. 
wittichenit, t. Wittichen in Baden, where 
found; see -ITE? 2 b.] Min. Native sulphide 
of. bismuth and copper. 

Witticism (wi-tisiz’m). 1077. [irreg. f. 
Wirty, after criticism (Dryden)] A piece 
of wit; a witty saying or remark. In earlier 
use often contempt., or applied esp. to a joke 
made at another's expense, a jeer. 

Maternal witticismsupon his uncouth appearance 

ARIA EDGEWORTH. Hence Wi'tticize v. intr., to 
utter witticisms. 

Wittily (wi-tili), adv. ME. If. WITTY a. 
+ Tr.] fi. Intelligently, cleverly; wisely 
discreetly, sensibly —1825. 2. In a manner 
characterized by wit; in a cleverly amusing 
way; with smart jocosity 1553. 

1. W. wicked Sin T. BROWNE. Dr. Pritchard. . 
preached. very allegorically..yet very gravely 
and wittily EVELYN. 2. In conversation w. plea- 
Sant, and pleasantly gamesome SIDNEY. 

ittiness (wi-tinés). 1533. [f. WITTY a. 
+ -NESS.] The quality or character of being 
witty, 

Witting (witin), vbl. sb. Obs. exc. dial. 
late ME. [Partly (in forms twitand, fweland) 
~ ON. vitand in phr. at minni, vdrri (etc) 
vitand to my, our (etc.) knowledge; partly f. 
Wir v. + Id.] d. The fact of knowing or 
being aware of something; knowledge, cogni- 
Zance. Most freq. in phr. at, by (etc.) one's w. 
(cf. OFr. a son escient): to one’s knowledge, as 
one knows. 2. Knowledge obtained or (esp.) 
communicated ; information, tidings; notice, 
Warning. Chiefly in to get or have w. late ME. 

Witting, ppl. a. late ME. If. Wir v. + 
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-ING*.]_ a. advb. = WIrIIxdIV. b. Chiefly 
predic.: Aware, cognizant 1500, c. Conscious 
as an agent; that is consciously what the sb. 
denotes 1678. d. transf. of the action: Done 
consciously (and so with responsibility), 
8 1553. 

a, No man wyttyng and wyllyng wyl hurt hym- 
1875 1538. a The notion E d wilful Vico 


Wittingite (wi-tinoit). 1868. - G. wittingit, 
f. Wittingi in Finland; see -ITE! 2 b.] Min. A 
variety of neotocite. 

Wittingly (wi-tinli), adv. ME. IT. WrrTING 
ppl. a. + -LY*.] With knowledge or aware- 
ness of what one is doing: knowingly, con- 
sciously; often implying ‘designedly, de- 
liberately'. 

Wittol (wi-ttol) Obs. or arch. [Late ME. 
wetewold, app. formed after cokewold CUCKOLD, 
with substitution of wete WII v.“ for the first 
part of the word.] 1, A man who is aware of 
and complaisant about the infidelity of his 
wife; a contented cuckold. b. transf. (app. 
with pun on wit-all.) One who has little 
sense; a half-witted person 1588. 2, attrib. 
That is a wittol; pertaining to or characteris- 
tie of a wittol; transf. half-witted 1604. 

1. Merry W. II. ii. 313. Hence Witttolly a. hav- 
ing the character, or characteristic, of a w. 

Witty (witi), a. [OE. wit()ig, f. Wrr sb. 

+ .I fl. Having wisdom, wise —1611. 2. 
clever; skilful, capable. Obs. exc. dial. OE. 
tb. Crafty, cunning, wily, artful 1706. 13. 
transf. Showing or demanding intellectual 
ability; (later, esp. of discourse) clever, in- 
genious, or subtle in conception or expres- 
sion —1700. tb. Skilfully devised for an evil 
purpose; (of torment, etc.) ingeniously con- 
trived —1686. t4. transf. Showing, or spring- 
ing from, good judgement or discernment; 
wise, discreet —1710. 5. Possessing wit; cap- 
able of or given to saying (or writing) brilliant. 
or sparkling things, esp. in an amusing way 
1590. fb. Sharply critical, censorious, sar- 
castic —1748. 6, Of speech or writing: 
Characterized by or full of wit; cleverly 
amusing, smartly facetious or jocular; fsar- 
castic 1588. 

2. Iudges ought to be more Learned, then Wittie 
BACON. b. Much Ado IV. ii, 27. 3. I wisedome 
dwell with prudence, and find out knowledge of w. 
inuentions Prov. 8:12. The Fallacies that are 
often concealed in florid, witty or involved Dis- 
courses LOCKE. 5. I know a wench of excellent 
discourse, Prettie and wittie SHAKS. b. My 
Mother. says, I am too w.; Anglic, too pert 
RICHARDSON. 6. He told the wittiest stories in 
the world without omitting anything in them but. 
the point LYTTON. 

Witwall (witwol) Now dial. 1544. [- 
early mod. G. twillewal(e (now wiedewal) 

= MLG. wedewale (early Flem. widewael), f. 
wede Woop sb. + *wale of obscure origin. 
Cf. Woopwatt.) tl. The Golden Oriole, 
Oriolus galbula 1678. 2. The Green Wood- 
pecker, Gecinus viridis, or the Greater 
Spotted Woodpecker, Dendrocopus major 


1668. 

Wive (woiv), v. [OE. (gewifian = MLG., 
MDu. wiven; f. wif WIFE.] I. intr. To take a 
wife, get married, marry. 2. To be a wife, 
act as a wife (rare) 1583. 3. trans. To take to 
wife, make one’s wife, wed (a woman); pa. 
pple. made or become a wife, married (lo a 
man) 1592. 4. To furnish with a wife, obtain 
a wife for: chiefly in pa. pple. married (of a 
man). Obs. or arch. 1513. 5. To become the 
wife of, marry (a man). Obs. or arch. 1021. 

1. Ther as myn herte is set ther wol I wyue 
CHAUCER. 3. It is no vulgar nature I have wived 
MEREDITH, 4. 2 Hen. IV, I. Ii. 61. Hence Wi-ving 
vbl. sb. taking a wife, marrying, marriage. 

Wivern, var. sp. of WYVERN. 1 

Wiwi’ (wīwī). 1842. [Maori, = 'rushes'.] 
A. New Zealand rush used to make an outer 
covering for the roof and walls of a house. 

Wi-wi? (wiwi) Austral. slang. 1845. [- 
Fr. oui, oui yes, yes, taken as typical of the 
French language.] A Frenchman; as pl., the 
French. 

Wizard (wizoid), sb. and a, late ME. 
[Earliest forms wis(e)ard, wissard ; f. ME. wis 
WISE a. + -ARD; the pronunce. with I and z 
follows wisdom.) A. sb. t1. A philosopher, 
sage. Often contempt. 1841. 2. A man who is 
skilled in occult arts; in later use, a man 
who practises witchcraft 1550. b. transf. and 
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fig.: esp. a man who ‘does wonders’ in his 
profession; in recent use often trivially 
applied to an expert 1620. c. A witch-doctor 
or medicine-man 1845. 

1. Therefore the antique wisards well inuented, 
That Venus of the fomy sea was bred SPENSER. 
2, The Star-led Wisards haste with odours sweet 
Mir. I call myself a W. as well; but that's only 
the polite term for conjurer 1861. b. The W. of 
the North, Sir Walter Scott. 

B. adj. 1. Having the powers or properties 
of a wizard; hence gen. having magical or 
witching power or influence 1579. 2. Of, per- 
taining to, or associated with wizards or 
wizardry; hence gen. magic, enchanted, be- 
witched 1638. 

2. Nor on the sh: top of Mona high, Nor yet 
where Deva spreads her wisard stream MILT, 
Hence Wi-zard v. (rare) to practise wizardry 
upon, to bewiteh. Wi-zardly a. (now rare) of, 
pertaining to, characteristic of, or resembling a W. 
or wizardry. 

Wizardry (wizoadri) 1583. [f. WIZARD 
Sb. + Rx. I 1. The art or practice of a wizard 
or wizards; wizardly or magic skill; witch- 
craft. 2. fig. ‘Magical’ or ‘bewitching’ art, 
power, or influence 1884, 

Wizen (wiz'n, a. 1786. [Clipped f. 
WIZENED.] = WIZENED 2. 

Wizen (wi-z’n), v. [OE. wisnian, corresp. to 
OHG. wesanén, ON. visna, f. Gme. *wis-, 
repr. by L. viescere wither.] 1. intr. Of 
plants: To dry up, shrivel, wither. Also 
iransf. of persons, their features, etc. 2. 
trans. To cause to wither or shrivel. Sc. 1513, 

Wizened (wiz'nd) a. 1513. orig. Sc. 
and north. It. prec. + -D. 1. Of plants, 
foliage, etc.: Dried up, withered, shrivelled. 
2. Of persons or animals, their features, etc.: 
Shrunken and dried up, thin and shrivelled 
1513. 

1. The w. pomegranate HAWTHORNE. 2. A w, old 
hen instead of the plump pullet you look for 
MEREDITH. transf. A w. old city hidden among 
the hills 1905. 

Wo (wo), int. 1588. [var. of WHO int.] 
1. In wo ho, wo ho ho, wo ha ho: a falconer’s 
call to a hawk; also allus. 2. A call to a horse 
to stop. Also used in conjunction with other 
interjections, as wo-back, wo-ho. 1787. 

2. I pulled very hard, and cried out, Wo! but he 
wouldn't: and on I went galloping for the dear 
life THACKERAY. Hence Wo v, intr. to call ‘wo’ 
to a horse. 

Woa (wó") int. 1840. [var. of WHOA inl.] 
= prec. 2. Hence Woa v. to stop (trans. and 
intr.) with the call of ‘woa’. 

Woad (wó"d), sb. [OE. wid = OF ris. wéd, 
MLG., MDu. wét, weede, OHG. weit (Du. 
weede, G. waid) :- WGme. *waida, *waisda 
(whence med.L. waida, waisdo, -da, Fr. 
guéde)] 1. A blue dye-stuff prepared from 
the leaves of Isatis tinctoria powdered and 
fermented: now generally superseded by 
indigo. 2. The plant Isatis tinctoria, formerly 
extensively cultivated for the blue colouring 
matter furnished by it; sometimes called 
Dyer’s or Garden W. Also applied to other 
species of Isatis, OE. b. Wild W., the plant 
Reseda luteola 1578. 

1. Al the Britons doe dye themselves wyth 
woade, which setteth a blewish color uppon them 


1503. 

Comb.: tw.-ashes, (a) the ashes of burnt wine, 
lees, used by dyers; (b) the s of burnt wood 
used to make a lye, Hence Woad v. trans. to dye, 
colour, or stain with w., sometimes (in dyeing) as 
a ground for another colour; to treat with w., in 
dyeing. Woa-der (rare), a dyer with w.; a culti- 


vator of w. 

Wobble, wabble (werbe), sb. 1099. f. 
next.] The action or an act of wobbling; an 
unsteady rocky motion or movement. b. pl. 
CAustral.) A disease in cattle caused by eating 
the leaves of the palm-tree 1895. 

Wobble, wabble (Web', v. 1657. [corresp. 
to LG. wabbeln, ON. vafla (synon. with 
vafra WAVER v.), f. Gmc. base *wab-; see 
WAVE v., WAVER v., -LE.] I. intr. Of a person 
or animal: To move from side to side un- 
steadily or with uncertain direction. b. Of a 
piece of mechanism, a top, a missile, ete. 
1677. c. To shake or quiver like a jelly 
or fleshy body 1748. d. To move unsteadily 
from side to side or backwards and forwards 
(without progression) 1858. 2. fig. To hesitate 
or waver between different opinions or 
courses of action; to be inclined to favour 
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first one side and then the other 1884. 3. 
trans. To cause to move unsteadily from side 
to side 1831. 

1. Such a figure I never saw on a horse!. bump- 
ing when she trots, and wobbling when she can- 
ters 1856. c. Her chin wobbled pathetically 1875. 

Comb.: w.-saw, a circular saw mounted askew 
on its spindle so as to cut a groove wider than its 
own thickness. Hence Wobbler, one who or that 
which wobbles. Wo-bbly a. inclined to w. 

Wodenism (wó*deniz'm). rare. 1891. f. 
Woden (see ODINISM) + -ISM.] Odinism. 

Wodge (weds). dial. and collog. 1860. 
Also wadge. [Expressive alt. of WEDGE sb.] 
A lumpy bundle or mass. Hence Wo-dgy a. 

Woe (wo), int., adv., ob., a. [Com. IE. inter- 
jection, used as a natural exclam. of lament; 
OE. wá (also wē), corresp. to OFris., OS., 
MLG. wë, () Du. wee, OHG. wë (G. weh), 
ON. vei, ve, Goth. wai, and Gr. odal, odd, od, 
L. væ, Lett. wai, W. gue. Of. Wall v. 
WELLAWAY.] A. int. and adv. I. As an ex- 
clam. of grief or lamentation: = Alas! arch. 
II. Construed with dat. or its equivalent. 
1. In prophetic or denunciatory utterances, 
as w, be lo us = may affliction or distress 
light upon us; w. is him = cursed is he. 
Obs. or arch. OE. 2. In merely declaratory 
statements of the type of ME. him is (full) 
wo - he is (much) distressed or grieved. 
Obs. exc. in w. is me: I am distressed, afflicted, 
unfortunate, grieved (now arch. and dial.). 
OE. 3. W. worth: may evil befall or light 
upon; a curse upon: freq. in phr. w. worth 
the day, (the while, the time). arch, ME. b. 
Similarly, W. betide you (ete.): In mod. use 
colloq. = You(ete.) will get into trouble(if. . ). 
late ME. 4. Without vb. OE. 15. To do or 
work (a person) w.: to inflict distress or 
trouble upon; to do harm to OE. 

1. W. is him whose bed is made in hell 1036. 3. 
Then they all wept again, and out: Oh, Wo 
worth the day BUNYAN. W. worth me! used occas. 
= W., is me. 4. Then w. mine eyes vnlesse they 
beautie see GREENE. Now wae to thee, thou cruel 
lord, A bluidy man I trow thou be BURNS. 

B. sb. 1. A condition of misery, affliction, 
or distress; misfortune, trouble. poet. or rhet. 
ME. b.in conjunction with weal ME. c. In 
particularized use: chiefly pl., Misfortunes, 
troubles, griefs. late ME. 2. Sorrow, grief, 
anguish (as a state of mind or feeling). Obs. 
or merged in 1. ME. 3. An utterance of the 
word ‘woe’ in denunciation; an anathema, 
curse. late ME. 

1. The Fruit Of that Forbidden Tree, whose mor- 
tai tast Drought Death into the World, and all our 
w. MILT. c. One w. makes another w. seeme lesse 
DRAYTON. 3. The wo denounced against our 
original mother SCOTT. 

C. adj. (orig. and chiefly predic.) 1. Grieved, 
wretched, miserable, sorrowful. Obs. exe. Sc. 
and n. dial. ME. b. attrib. Obs. or dial. 1670. 
12. Of an event, situation, etc.: Woeful, 
miserable, *sorry* —1795. 

1. An' mony a time my heart's been wae BURNS. 
Poor Queen!..I was wae to look at her, wae to 
think of her Mrs. CARLYLE. She was not there, 
and my heart is w. R. BRIDGES. b. I am a w. 
woman this heavy day 1778. 2. Oh! woe it is to 
think So many men shall never see the sun Go 
down! SoUTHEY. 

Woe-begone (wó*bigón) a. (sb) ME. 
[From constructions in which an object is 
governed by a compound tense of BEGO v. 
(q.v., sense 4), as me is woe begone = woe has 
beset me.] 1. 'Beset with woe’; oppressed 
with misfortune, distress, sorrow, or grief. 
Obs. or arch. 2. Of persons in respect of their 
looks, manner, etc.: Exhibiting or betraying 
a state of distress, misery, anguish, or grief 
1802. b. as sb. A w. creature 1879. 

1. Euen such a man, so faint, so spiritlesse, So 
dull, so dead in looke, so woe-be-gone SHAKS. 2. 
A poor mendicant..old and woebegone Lock- 
HART. transf. It was the most woebegone excava- 
tion..you ever saw 1862. 

Woeful (wósfül), a. ME. If. Won sb. + 
-FUL. (Revived or newly formed c 1750.)] 1. 
Fullof woe; afflicted with sorrow, distress, or 
misfortune; sorrowful, mournful. 2. Of 
times, places, etc.: Fraught with woe, afflic- 
tion, or misery ; miserable ME. 3.In weakened 
or trivial senses: Such as to excite com- 
miseration or dissatisfaction; ‘grievous’; 
‘pitiful’, ‘deplorable’, ‘wretched’ 1619. 4. 
In comb. with another adj., as w.-wan; also 
advb. = woefully 1750. 
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1. A w. wight was he 1802. 2. The wofulest 
anniversary in the whole year HAWTHORNE, 3. 
What woful stuff this madrigal would be POPE. 
So Woe-fulness. Woe:some (Sc. waesome) a. 
woeful. 

Woefully (wo"füli) adv. 1390. f. prec. 
+ -LY:.] 1. Miserably; mournfully, sadly. 
arch. 2. Grievously, deplorably, ‘sadly’ 1648. 

2. Thou hast once wofully, irreparably deceived 


me GOLDSM. 

Woggle (wog'), v. 1648. Variant of 
WAGGLE v. 

Wogul, vogul (W., vó*gul). 1780. [Rus- 
sian vogul, G. Mogul, eto. One of a tribe of 


the Ugrian stock inhabiting Tobolsk and 
Perm. 

Woke, pa. t. and pa. pple. of WAKE v. 

Wo-ken, ppl. a. rare. 1649. [pa. pple. 
of WAKE v.] Awakened. 

Wold (wó*ld) [OE. (Anglian) wald, WS. 
weald (see WEALD) = OFris., OS., OHG. wald 
(Du. woud, G. wald) forest, ON. vollr un- 
tilled field, plain :- Gmc. *walpus, perh, 
cogn. with Winp. After the early XVI it fell 
out of gen. use and was restricted to names 
of particular areas (e.g. Yorkshire Wolds), 
prob. once thickly wooded, whence it was 
generalized in literary use (sense 3) after 
c1600.] fl. Forest, forest and; wooded up- 
land 1450. 12. A hill, down —1513. 3. A 
piece of open country; a plain; in later use 
chiefly, an elevated tract of open country or 
moorland; also collect. pl. or sing. rolling 
uplands ME. 4. Used in specific designa- 
tions of certain hilly tracts in England, viz. 
the hill country of the East and North 
Ridings (Yorkshire Wolds), the Cotswold 
district, the hilly districts of Leicestershire 
and Lincolnshire 1472. 

3. Swithold footed thrice the old SHAKS. On they 
went, through wild and over w. Scott. The long 
pure line of the rising w. 1905. 

Wolf (wulf), sb. Pl. wolves (wulvz). 
[OE. wulf = OFris. wolf, OS. wulf, OHG. 
wolf (Du., G. wolf), ON. ulfr, Goth. wulfs i= 
Gmc. *wulfaz - YE. , repr. also by L. 
lupus, Gr. Adeos, Skr. vfkas.] 1. A somewhat 
large canine animal (Canis lupus) found in 
Europe, Asia, and N. America, hunting in 
packs, and noted for its fierceness and 
rapacity. Also applied, with or without de- 
fining word, to various other species of Canis 
resembling or allied to this. b. In compari- 
sons, with allusion to the fierceness or ra- 
pacity of the beast OE. 2. A figure or repre- 
sentation of a wolf 1562. b. Astron. The con- 
stellation Lupus 1561. 3. Applied to other 
animals in some way resembling wolves. a. 
(a) In S. Africa, a hyena; (b) a Tasmanian 
marsupial, Thylacinus cynocephalus 1812. 
b. A name for various voracious fishes (after 
Gr. Mos, L. lupus) 1555. c. A name for 
various destructive insect larve, esp. that 
of the w.-moth, which infests granaries 1082. 
4. A person or being having the character of a 
wolf; one of a cruel, ferocious, or rapacious 
disposition OE. tb. Applied to a person, 
etc., that should be hunted down like a 
wolf —1638. 5. As a type of a destructive or 
*devouring' agency, esp. hunger or famine; 
often in such phrases as £o keep the w. from 
the door (now always — to ward off hunger 
orstarvation) 1470. b. Applied to a ravenous 
appetite or craving for food 1576. 6. A name 
for certain malignant or erosive diseases in 
men and animals; esp = LUPUS 1. Obs. or dial. 
1559. 7. A name for apparatus of various 
kinds. fa. An ancient military engine with 
sharp teeth, employed for grasping battering- 
rams used by beseigers 1632. b. A kind of 
fishing-net 1725. c. Textile Manuf. A willow 
or willy 1875. 8. Mus. [after G. wolf] a. ‘The 
harsh howling sound of certain chords on 
keyed instruments, particularly the organ, 
when tuned by any form of unequal tempera- 
ment’ (Grove); a chord or interval character- 
ized by such a sound 1788. b. In instruments 
of the viol class, a harsh sound due to faulty 
vibration in certain notes 1876. 

1. The wolves howled from the prairies Loner. 
b. Hog in sloth, Foxe in stealth, Wolke in greedi- 
nesse SHAKS. The Assyrian came down like the w. 
on the fold BYRON. 3. b. The Pike. .is called the 
Wolfe of the water 1634. 4. b. 3 Hen. VI, II. iv. 
13. 5. That Hee or Shee should have wherewith 
to support both,. at least to keep the Woolf from 
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the door, otherwise 'twere a meer madnes to 
marry 1645. 

Phrases. To cry w., to raise a false alarm (in allu- 
sion to the fable of the shepherd boy who de- 
luded people with false cries of Wolff). To keep 
the w. from the door: see 5. A w. in a lamb's skin 
in sheep's clothing, etc., a person who conceals 
malicious intentions under an appearance of 
gentleness or friendliness (in allusion to Matt, 7; 
15). To see or have seen d w. [= Gr. Aókov köetv, 
etc.], to be tongue-tied (from the old belief that a 
man on seeing a w. lost his voice). To wake a 
sleeping w., to invite trouble or disturbance, 

attrib. and Comb. as w. cub, -hunter, pack; w.- 
berry, a N. Amer. shrub, Symphoricarpus occi- 
dentalis, allied to the snowberry; -fish, a large 
and voracious sea-fish, Anarrhichas lupus, having 
numerous sharp teeth and edible flesh; also ap- 
plied to other fishes of the same genus; -mol 
a moth, Tinea granella, infesting granaries; -skin, 
the skin or pelt of a w.; a garment, etc. made of 
this; spider, a spider of the family Zycoside, 
which hunts after and springs upon its prey. b. 
Combs. with genitive: wolf's claw, club-moss, 

Wolf (wulf), v. 1862. [f. prec.] 1. trans. To 
eat like a wolf; to devour ravenously. 2. 
To delude with false alarms 1910. 

1. [She] used to w. her food with her fingers 1862, 

Wo'lf-dog. 1652. 1. Any of several large 
varieties of dog formerly kept for hunting 
wolves, esp. the Irish greyhound or wolf. 
hound. 2. A cross of a domestic dog and a 
wolf 1736. 3. Alsatian w., the official name 
originally adopted by the Kennel Club for the 
German sheep-dog or shepherd-dog (deutscher 
schdferhund) 1924. 

Wolffian (volfüün, wulfüün), a. 1844. t. 
name of K. F. Wolff (1733-04), German em- 
bryologist + -IAN.] Anat. and Zool. In W. 
body, the mesonephron or primiti dney ; 
either of the two renal organs of the embryo 
of vertebrates; so W. duct. 

Wolf-hound. 1823. = Woxr-poe 1. 

Russian w. (or borzoi), a slender type with m 
usu. white, hair. Irish w., a heavy type, resemb- 
ling the deerhound, with a hard wiry coat. 

Wolfian (volfián, wu:lfüün), a.’ and 8b.* 
1791. [f. name of Christian Wolf or Wolff 
(1679-1754), German philosopher + AN.] A. 
adj. Pertaining to the philosphical system of 
Wolf, which was an eclectic adaptation of 
Leibnitzianism and scholasticism. B. sb, An 
adherent of this system. 

Wo-lflan (see prec.) d. and sb.* 1878. It. 
name of F. A. Wolf (1750-1824). German phil- 
ologist + -IAN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to F. 
A. Wolf or his theory regarding the Homerie 
poems. B. sb. One who accepts this theory. 

Wolfish (wulfüf), a. 1570. f. WOLF sb. 
+ Au.] 1, Of or pertaining to a wolf or 
wolves. tb. Abounding in wolves. COLLINS. 
2. Characteristic of, befitting, or resembling 
that of a wolf 1074. 3, Resembling a wolf, 
wolf-like 1775. b. Ravenously hungry. 
U.S. collog. 1848. 

2. The eyes of the three men, with a fierce and w. 
glare LYTTON. Hence Wo-lfish-ly adv., -ness. 

Wofling. ME. If. WOLF sb. + -LING'.) A 
young or little wolf. 

Wolfram (wu-lfrüm, volfrám). 1757. [- G. 
wolfram, gen. assumed to be an old miners 
name, f. wolf Wolr + rahm cream or MHG. 
ram soot. Presumably orig. a pejorative 
term (‘a kind of mock tin’, 1757) with ref. 
to its inferiority compared with the tin 
which it accompanies; cf. cobalt, nickel.] 
1. Min. A native tungstate of iron m 
manganese. 2. The metal tungsten, obtaine 
from this 1845. 


attrib.: w. lamp, -steel — TUNGSTEN lamp, 
steel; -ochre = TUNGSTITE. e. 
Wolf's-bane (Wu lieben),  twolfbane. 


1548. lf. gen. of WoLr sb. + BANE sb., render- 
ing mod. L. lycoctonum — Gr. Avxoxróror, a 
Axos WOLF + xrov- (xrev-) slay.] A plan 
of the genus Aconitum, esp. A. even 
with dull yellow flowers, occurring in 
mountainous regions in Europe. " 
applied to Arnica montana (winter w.), and 
the winter aconite, Eranthis hyemalis. wee 
Wo'lf's-head, wolf-head. OE. 1. T^ 
head of a wolf; a figure of this, 251 o 
to be 


heraldic bearing. 2. Old English Law. 

for the pursuit of an outlaw as one utlaw 

hunted down like a wolf; (ransf. an out 

LU it of 
Wolfskin. late ME. The skin or pe! 

a wolf, or a garment made of this- 


WOLF'S-MILK 


Wo-lf’s-milk. 1575. [Cf. LG. wulfsmelk, 
MHG. wolfmilch (G. wolfs-).] 1. The sun- 
spurge, Euphorbia helioscopia, having an 
acrid milky juice. 2. The milk of a wolf 1847. 

Wollastonite (wulestoneit). 1823. f. 
name of W. H. Wollaston (1766-1828), chemist, 
and physicist + Irn 2 b.] Min. Native 
metasilicate of calcium; tabular spar. 

Wolve (wulv), v. 1702. [f. inflexional stem 
of Worr sb.] 1. intr. (also with it). To 
behave like a wolf, play the wolf. 2. Of an 
organ: To give forth à hollow wailing sound 
like the howl of a wolf, from deficient wind- 
supply 1864. So Worlver (rare), one who be- 
haves like a wolf, a ravenous or savage crea- 
ture; one who searches or hunts for wolves 
1593. 

Wolverene, -ine (wu-vorin). 1574. [Ob- 
securely f. inflexional stem of WOLF sb.] 1, The 
glutton (Gulo luscus), now esp. the N. Amer. 
variety. 2. The fur of the wolverene 1590. 3. 
A nickname for an inhabitant of Michigan. 
So W. State, Michigan. 1835. 

tWo'lvish, a. late ME. If. wolv-, inflexion- 
al stem of WOLF sb. + -ISH'.] = WOLFISH 
1817. 

The w. howl BLAKE. If superstition and despot- 
ism have been suffered to let in their woolvish 
sheep COLERIDGE. v 

Woman (wumün), sb. Pl. women (wi- 
men). [OR. wifmon(n, -man(n, pl. wifmen(n, 
f. wif woman, WIFE + mon(n MAN sb. A 
formation peculiar to English. and not extant, 
in the earliest period of OE., the primitive 
words being wif WIFE and cwene QUEAN. In 
the mod. period five pronuncs. of the sing. 
have been current: wu:mün, wü:mün, wp:- 
man, umin, v'mán. The last four are now 
only in vulgar or dial. use; (u-mán) was in 
educated usein the early 19th c. Thestandard 
sing. form represents a divergence (due to the 
rounding influence of w) from the normal 
phonetic development, which is preserved in 
the(wi-) ofthe pl.] 1. An adult female human 
being. b. generically without article: The 
female human being; the female sex. 
Hence gen. woman's = womanly, female, 
feminine. OK. c. pl. in pregnant use with 
ref. to (irregular)intercourse with women ME, 
d. As a mode of address. Now (exc. díal.) 
used chiefly derogatorily or joc. ME. e. With 
allusion to qualities attributed to the female 
Sex, as mutability, proneness to tears, or 
physical weakness; also to their position of 
inferiority or subjection. late ME. f. (Now 
always with the.) The essential qualities of a 
woman; womanly characteristics; occas. the 
feminine side or aspect 1611. $. In contrast, 
explicit or implicit, with ‘lady’ 1788. th. In 
the 16th and 17th ec. freq. with play on a 
pseudo-etymol. association with woe —1653. 
2. A female servant, esp. a lady's maid or 
Personal attendant. Often pl. OE. 3. fa. 
A lady-love, mistress. b. A kept mistress, 
paramour, ME. 4, A wife. Now only dial. 
and U. S. 1450. 5. The reverse of a coin, in ref. 
to the figure of Britannia upon it 1785. 

l.Isaw women acte, a thing that I neuer saw 
before 1611. A perfect W., nobly planned, To 
warn, to comfort, and command WORDSW. A 
girl she was not, but a w. of at least nine and 
twenty 1889. Provbs, A woman, asse, and wal- 
nut-tree, the more you beat, the better be 1639. 
Three Women make a Market 1659. Little w., à 
female child; also, an affectionate or playful form 
of address to a girl or young w., esp. one in whom 
womanly qualities are conspicuous. New w. 
( Hist.) a w. of ‘advanced’ views, advocating the 
independence of her sex and defying convention. 

- W. is the glory of all created existence:—But 
you, madam, are more than w.! RICHARDSON. 
Wráübous all thynges let hym keepe hym self from 
dre 1577. e. Frailty, thy name is w. SHAKS. 
t n't make such a fuss; you'reas bad as a w. 1850. 
; Teach her to subdue The w. in her nature 1834. 
&. Defendant pleaded. that the person described 
asa w. was in fact a lady 1847. h. A woman! As 
Who saith, woe to the man! 1546. 2. In Town I 
Visit none but the Women of Quality FIELDING. 
From Mrs. Crouch, ma’am, her Grace’s w. 1898. 

- Merry W. 11. ii, 305. 

„attrib. and Comb., simple attrib. or appos. = 
feminine’, ‘womanly’, ‘female’, as w. friend, 
guard, helper, slave, wit; w.-boat = women's boat; 
-Érown d., that has become a w.; w. move- 
nt the movement for the emancipation of 

Omen, or the recognition and extension of 
Women's rights; -suffrage, the right of women to 
Vote in public affairs, b. Comb. with woman's, 
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women, women’s: woman's, women's-boat, a 
boat to be used by women only = OOMIAK; 
women's courses — (CATAMENIA; women- 
house, Sc. a building set apart for women only; 
woman's man, a lady's man, a gallant. Hence 
Wo'mandom, the realm of women, womankind. 
Wo:manfully adr. (after manfully) with womanly 
courage or perseverence; like a w. of spirit. 
TWo:manhead = WOMANHOOD. Wo:manism, 
advocacy of or enthusiasm for the rights, achieve- 
ments, etc. of women. Woma'nity (after 
humanity) rare, the normal disposition or character 
of womankind. Wo-manless d. without a w. or 
women; having or containing no women. Wo-- 
manness (rare), womanliness. 

Woman (wu:mün), v. 1505. If. prec.] t1. 
Nonce-uses. a. intr. To become woman-like; 
with if, to behave as a woman. b. trans. To 
make like a woman in weakness or subservi- 
ence. C. pa. pple. Accompanied by a woman. 
—1013. 2. trans. To furnish or provide with 
women; to equip with a staff of women. 
(After MAN v.) 1706. 3. To address (con- 
temptuously) as ‘woman’: see prec. 1 d. 1740. 

3. She call'd her another time Fat-face and 
woman'd her most violently RICHARDSO! 

Wo-man-child. Pl. wo:men-chi:ldren. 
arch. 1558. A female child. 

Wo:man-ha:ter. 1607. 
women, a misogynist. 

Womanhood (wuminhud). late ME. 
[-H00D.] 1. The state or condition of being a 
woman. b. The state of being a grown 
woman; the period of life succeeding to girl- 
hood 1608, 2. The disposition, character, or 
qualities natural to a woman or womankind ; 
womanliness. late ME. 3. Women collec- 
tively, womankind 1523. 

1, She. ., contrarie to Gods lawe, and the honest 
estate of w., was clothed in mans apparell 1568. 

Womanish (wu-minif), a. late ME. [-IsH* 
2.] 1. Of or belonging to a woman or women; 
used or done by women. Now rare. 2. Cha- 
racteristic of or proper to a woman or women; 
womanly, feminine. late ME. b. In deroga- 
tory use. late ME. 3. Resembling a woman, 
womanlike: in later use chiefly derogatory. 
late ME. 

1. Spinning, weaving, and the like w. chares 
1624, 2. b. Her questions. wer like to be but 
friuolous & womannish 1532, Hence Wo-man- 
ish-ly adv., -ness. 

Womanize (wu-miinoiz), v. 1593. f. 
Woman sb. + ER. ] 1. (rans. To make a 
woman of (a man); gen. to render effeminate. 
12. intr. To become womanlike; to behave 
like a woman 1736. 3. To consort illicitly 
with women (collog.) 1893. Hence Wo:man- 
izer, one who goes after or consorts illicitly 
with women. 

Womankind (wu-minkoind). late ME. If. 
WOMAN sb. -- KIND sb.] 1. The female part of 
the human race; women in general. 2. The 
women of a family, household, company, 
country, ete.; (one's) women-folk 1573. 
13. A female human being; a woman —1823. 

1. I do admire Of w. but one COWPER. 2. The 
Donee which his w. had inflicted upon him 

'HACKERAY. 

Womanlike (wu-minloik), a. and adv. 
1440. [f. WOMAN sb. + -LIKE.] A. adj. Like, 
resembling, or characteristic of a woman or 
women; in derogatory use, womanish, effemi- 
nate. B. adv. In a manner characteristic of 
women, after the fashion of women; like a 
woman 1440, 

Looking, w., straight on to the purpose she had in 
view 1857. 

Wo-manliness. 1538. [f. next + -NESS.] 
The quality of being womanly; womanly 
character. 

Womanly (wu:münli, a. ME. If. WOMAN 
sb. + -LYL] 1. Possessing the attributes 
proper to a woman; having the qualities (as 
of gentleness, devotion, etc.) characteristic 
of women; also said of these qualities or of 
actions which exhibit them. late ME. b. In 
derogatory use, with ref. to the bad qualitie 
attributed to women ME. 2. Having the 
character of, befitting or characteristic of, a 
woman as contrasted with a girl 1709. 3. 
Belonging or proper to the female sex 1863. 

1. b. Has she baffled me by some piece of w. jug- 
glery? 1862. 2. A very little girl. wearing a w. 
sort of bonnet much too large 


One who hates 


‘or her DICKENS. 

Wo-manly, adv. Obs. or arch. ME. [f. as 
prec.; see -LY'.] In a womanly manner; like 
a woman. 


WONDER 


Wo:man-se:rvant. 1529. 
vant. 

Woman's rights. Also women's rights. 
1840. The rights claimed by women of equal 
privileges and opportunities with men. 
Hence Woman's (women's) righter, a be- 
liever in or supporter of woman’s rights. 

Womb (wim), sb. [OE. wamb, womb 
= OFris., MLG., MDu. wamme (Du. wam), 
OHG. wamba, wampa (G. wamme, dial. 
wampe), ON. vomb, Goth. wamba; of unkn. 
origin.) tl. = BELLY. a. The abdomen 
—1684. b. The stomach (as the receptacle of 
food) 1756. 2. The uterus OE. 3. transf. A 
hollow space or cavity, or something con- 
ceived as such (e.g. the depth of night) OE. 
4. fig. ^ place or medium of conception and 
development; a place or point of origin and 
growth 1593. 

1. a. 2 Hen. IV, Iv. iii. 25. 3. Yee sootie coursers 
of the night, Hurrie your chariot into hels black 
wombe (TON, 4. Some vnborne sorrow, ripe 
in fortunes wombe SHAKS. Hence Womb v. 
trans. to enclose as in a w. Wombed (wümd) a. 
having a w. or belly (of a specified kind), Womby 
(wü-mi) a. (rare) having a w.-like cavity; hollow. 

Wombat (wọ'mbæt). 1798. [Native Aus- 
tralian name.] Any of the burrowing marsu- 
pials of the genus Phascolomys, native to S. 
Australia and Tasmania, characterized by a 
thick heavy body, short legs, and a general 
resemblance to a small bear. 

Womenfolk (wi-ménfé"k). 1833. ff. pl. 
of WOMAN sb. + FOLK.] a. Women collec- 
tively, womankind. Now dial. b. The women 
of a household, a party, or the like: dial. the 
female servants. 

Womenkind (wi-ménkoind). late ME. [f. 
as prec. + KIND sb.] 1. = WOMANKIND 1. 2. 

= WOMANKIND 2. 1648. 

1. This behaviour disgusted Mr. Bousfield with 
w. 1889. 2. The old gentleman evidently took a 
secret pride in his w. 1852. 

Won, wone (won, wó"n) v. Obs. exc. Sc. 
and n. dial., and arch. [OE. wunian dwell, 
continue, be accustomed or used = OFris, 
wunia, wonia, OS. wunon, wonon, OHG. 
wonén (Du. wonen, G. wohnen), ON. una, 
Goth. *wunan = Gme. *wundjan, *wundéjan, 
f. *wun- wen- *wan- (see WEAN v., WEEN v., 
WIN sb. , WISI v.).] I. 1. intr. To stay habitu- 
ally, dwell, live (in a place or with some one). 
12. To continue to be, remain; to have exis- 
tence, live —1033. +3. trans. To dwell in, in- 
habit —1000. fII, intr. To be accustomed or 
used fo do something 1042, 

To be wont: see WONT pa. pple. 


A female ser- 


Won (won) ppl. a. 1500. Pa. pple. of 
WIN v. 

A w. battle SCOTT. 

Wonder (wondoz) sb. [OE. wundor = 


OFris. wunder, OS. wundar, OHG. wuntar 
(Du. wonder, G. wunder), ON. undr; of unkn. 
origin.] I. Something that causes astonish- 
ment. 1. A marvellous object; a marvel, 
prodigy. b. Marvellous character or quality; 
marvels collectively ME. c. (transf. from 
II. I.) The object of astonishment (usu. im- 
plying profound admiration) for a particu- 
lar country, age, or the like 1591. d. A 
marvellous specimen or example (of some- 
thing) 1721. e. U.S. = CRULLER 1848. 2. A 
deed performed or an event brought about 
by miraculous or supernatural power; à 
miracle. arch. OE. tb. An extraordinary 
natural occurrence, esp. when regarded as 
supernatural or taken as an omen or portent. 
Chiefly pl. 1681. 3. A marvellous act or 
achievement ME. 4. gen. An astonishing 
occurrence, event, or fact; a wonderful 
thing ME. 

1. The seven wonders of the world (= L. septem 
mira, miracula, or spectacula), the seven monu- 
ments regarded as the most remarkable structures 
of ancient times. Nine days’ w.: see NINE d. b. 
Great things and full of w. in our eares MILT. C. 
She's the w. of the Court, And talke oth’ Towne 
1639. World's w., the Marvel of Peru. 2. To do 
or work wonders, to perform miracles, 3. To work, 
do or perform wonders, to do marvellous acts or 
bring about marvellous results; hence. yo. to do 
surprising things; Inspired by your Ladyship's 
approbation, my steward has AA done won- 
ders DISRAELI. 4. Bee you in the Parke about 
midnight, and you shall see wonders Saks. 

Phrases. To a w., marvellously, wonderfully, 
marvellously well. (Obs. or arch.) It is (was, were, 
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ete.) no w., it is (etc.) not surprising; usu. with 
dependent that- or if- clause. Also, without vb., 
No w. that, if, or though; similarly Small ww. that 
(ete.), what w. if..? Also interjectionally in (and) 
no w.!, and what w.! The w. is. ., what is surpri- 
sing is... For a w., as an instance of a surprising 
fact; strange to say. In the name of w., used 
with an interrogative word to give emphasis to 
a question. 

II. 1. The emotion excited by the percep- 
tion of something novel and unexpected, or 
inexplicable; astonishment mingled with 
perplexity or bewildered curiosity. Also, 
the state of mind in which this emotion 
exists. ME. tb. Profound admiration —1607. 
2. [f. WONDER v. 2.] A state of wondering 
(whether, ote. ). rare. 1853. 

1, Satan. . Looks down with w. at the sudden view 
Of all this world at once MILT. b. Mach. I. iii. 92. 

III. attrib. and Comb., as w.-book, -child, 
-story, -world; w.-loving, -struck adjs.; w.- 
monger 1552. 

Wonder, a. ME. [repr. OE. wundor 
WONDER sb. in compounds, as wundorcrzeft 
marvellous skill or power.) Wonderful, won- 
drous, marvellous —1590. 

Wonder (won:ndoa), v. [OE. wundrian, f. 
WONDER sb.] 1. intr. To feel or be affected 
with wonder; to be struck with surprise or 
astonishment, to marvel. Also occas. to ex- 
press wonder in speech. 2. Usu. with clause: 
To ask oneself in wonderment; to feel some 
doubt or curiosity (how, whether, why, ete.); 
to be desirous to know or learn ME. 13. 
trans. To regard with wonder; to marvel at 
—1821. b. impers. pass. It is to be wondered = 
it isto be wondered at. Now rare or Obs. 1654. 

1. That to hymself. .he seme a stoute felow and 
one to be wondered at 1549. I w. of this being 
heere together SHAKS. I w. that you will still be 
talking, signior Benedicke, no body markes you 
SHAKS. I w. at you RICHARDSON. He wondered 
to hear a Man of his Sense talk after that Manner 
ADDISON. I shouldn't w. (colloq.), I should not be 
surprised (if, etc.). 2. I w./, colloq. exclam. ex- 
pressing doubt, incredulity, or reserve of judge- 
De lence Wo'ndering vbl. sb. and ppl. a., 
«ly adv. 

o'nder, adv. Obs. or arch. (in later use 
Sc.) ME. [Partly OE. wundor WONDER sb. 
in compounds; partly OE. wundrum, advb. 
dat. pl. of wundor.] Wondrously, marvel- 
lously; exceedingly, very. 

Wonderful (wonderful), a., (s5.), and adv. 
[Late OF. wunderfull, f. WONDER sb. + -FUL.] 
A. adj. Full of wonder; such as to excite won- 
der or astonishment; marvellous; sometimes 
usedtrivially, — surprisingly large, fine, ex- 
cellent, ete. b. The w.: that which is wonder- 
ful. tAlso sb. pl. wonderful things. 1727. 

Whereof ensued unto me..a wonderfull payne 
in my stomacke 1596. There be three things 
which are too wonderfull for me; yea foure, which 
I know not Prov, 30:18. He trimmed his 
whiskers, and put on a w. waistcoat 1880. 

B. adv. Wonderfully. Now dial. late ME. 
Hence Wo-nderful-ly adv., -ness. 

Wonderland (wo-ndadend). 1790. f. 
WONDER sb. + LAND sh.] a. An imaginary 
realm of wonder and faery. b. A country, 
realm, or domain which is full of wonders or 
marvels. 

a. Alice's Adventures in Wonderland 'LEWIS 
CARROLL’. b. The w. of molecular physics 1903. 

Wonderment (wo-ndoamént). Chiefly 
literary. 1535. [f. WONDER v. + -MENT.] 1. 
The or a state of wonder. b. An expression 
of wonder: chiefly in (o make a w., to express 
wonder 1553. 2. An object of or matter for 
wonder; a wonderful thing 1542. b. A 
wonderful example or instance (of something) 
1606. 3. Wonderful quality 1596. 

1. Whom all..gazd vpon with gaping w. 
3 2. It's a w. to me. .how you got us off 


Wonders, a. and adv. ME. (gen. of 
WONDER sb.: a Scand. idiom: cf. MSw. 
unders.] = WONDROUS a. and adv. —1602. 
Wo'nder-work. (OE. wundorweore, f. 
WONDER sb. + WORK sb. In mod. use a new 
formation.] 1. A marvellous or miraculous 
act; a miracle. 2. A wonderful work or 
structure ME. 3. Marvellous work or work- 
manship 1513. 

2. Wonder-works of God and Nature's hand 
YRON, 


Wo:nder-wo:rker. 1599. [f. WONDER sb. 
+ WORKER.] One who performs wonders; 
esp. à worker of miracles; a thaumaturge. 
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That he may be accounted a stupendious W., a 
Creatour of his Creatour HY. MORE. So Wo-nder- 
wo:rking ppl. a. 

Wondrous (wv'ndrəs), a. and adv. literary. 
1500. [Alteration of WONDERS a. by substitu- 
tion of suffix -0US, after marvellous.] Won- 
derful. 

A faire young man, Of w. beautie SPENSER. 
Some of Serpent kinde W, in length and cor- 
pulence MILT. 

B. adv. In a wondrous manner; to a wonder- 
ful degree 1557. 

They tell meshe is grown w. pretty RICHARDSON. 
Hence Wo-ndrous-ly adv., -ness. 

tWone, sb.! IME. wune, wóne, aphetic f. 
OE. gewuna, corresp. to OS. giwono, OHG. 
giwona, t. Gmc. a- Y- + *wun- WoN v.] 1. 
Habit, custom 1562. 2. A dwelling-place, 
abode; spec. this world —1748. 

tWone, sb.“ ME. [midl. and southern var. 
of ME. wane, which is prob. — ON. ván hope, 
expectation; derived (with lengthened vowel) 
f. Gme. *wan- (see WON v.), var. of *wán- 
(see WEEN, WISH v.).] A dwelling place; a 
country —1570. 

TWone, sb? ME. [app. - ON. ván; see 
prec.] I. Hope, expectation; opinion, belief 
1583. II. Resources, abundance, wealth 
—1570. 

Wone, v.: see WON v. 

Wonga-wonga (wo:ngüwo-ngi). Austral. 
1827. [Native name.] An Australian pigeon, 
Leucosarcia picata. 

Wonky (wernki), a. 
ful.) Shaky; ailing. 

Wo-nning, wo'ning, vbl. sb. Obs., dial. 
or arch. [OE. wunung, f. wunian Won 
see -ING'.] 1. The action or state of dwelling 
orabiding. 2. A place of habitation, dwelling- 
place OE. 3. A dwelling-house or dwelling- 
room, dwelling, habitation OE. 

Wont (wó"nt; now chiefly U.S. wont), sb. 
arch. 1530. [Of doubtful origin; perh. due 
to a conflation of it is my wone (WONE S0. 1) 
and J am wont (Wont pa. pple. and ppl. a.).] 
Habitual or customary usage, custom, habit. 

As merry as that fellow Joyce could make us 
with his mad talking, after the old w. PEPYS. 
Use and w.: see USE sb. II. 3. 

Wont (wont; now chiefly U.S. wont), v. 
arch. 1440. [f. WONT pa. pple. or back-forma- 
tion from WOoNTED.] 1. trans. To make (a 
person, etc.) accustomed or used fo. b. refl. 
(rarely intr. for reft.) 1603. 2, intr. To be wont. 
or accustomed; to be in the habit of (doing 
that which is expressed by the inf.) 1547. 

2. Talbot is taken, whom we w. to feare SHAKS. 
To bouze old Wine, mad Pindar wonted 1700. 

Wont (wó*nt; now chiefly U.S. wont), pa. 
pple. and ppl. a. [OE. gewunod, pa. pple. of 
gewunian WON v.] A. pa. pple. t1. Accus- 
tomed, used ło, familiar with 1520. 2. Con- 
jugated with the verb *to be' and const. inf.: 
Accustomed, used; in the habit of (doing 
something). Also without inf. OE. b. Con- 
jugated with the verb ‘to have’: in had w., 
had been accustomed. Now rare. 1594. 

2. He was wonte to boste, brage, and to brace 
SKELTON. The Jonger your letters were the more 
they were woont to please mee 1647. Allis going 
on as it was w. DICKENS. 

1B. ppl. a. WonteD B. —1596. 

Won't (wont), colloq. contraction of wol(l 
not = will not. Also as sb. = refusal. 

Wonted (wó"ntéd; now chiefly U.S. 
wo-ntéd), pa. pple. and ppl. a. late ME. 
[Either f. WONT sb. + -ED', or an extension 
of Wont pa. pple. + -ED'.] A. pa. pple. 11. 

= Wont pa. pple. 2. 1612. 2. = Wont pa. 
pple. 1. Now U.S. 1010. b. absol. Made 
1810. with one's environment. Now U.S. 
1610. 

2. She was w. to the Place, she said, and would 
not Remove 1692. 

B. ppl. a. Accustomed, customary, usual. 
Now arch. or U.S. late ME. 

Een in our Ashes live their w. Fires GRAY. Hence 
Wornted-ly, adr. (now rare or Obs.), -ness (rare). 

Woo (wi), v. Now literary. (Late OE. 
wogian intr. (also, trans., dwógian), of unkn. 
origin.) I. intr. (or absol.) 1. To solicit or sue 
a woman in love; to court, make love. 2. To 
make solicitation or entreaty ; to sue for 1615. 

1. To wo is a pleasure in a young man, a fault in 
an old 1670. 

TI. trans. 1. To sue to or solicit (a woman) in 
love, esp. with a view to marriage; to court 


slang. 1925. [Fanci- 
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ME. 2, To move or invite by alluring means; 
to entreat or solicit alluringly. late ME. 3, 
"To sue for or solicit the possession or achieve- 
ment of; hence fig. to ‘court’, ‘invite’, 
‘tempt’ 1440. 

1. Wooe hir, win hir, and weare hir LYLY. See 
that you come Not to wooe honour, but to wed it 
SHAKS, 2. I. will w. my pillow For thoughts more 
tranquil BYRON. 

Wood (wud), sb. [OE. wudu, later form of 
widu, wiodu = OHG. witu, ON. viðr i= 
Gme. *widuz, rel. to Olr. fid tree, wood, 
Gael. fiodh, W. gwydd trees.) I, 11. A tree 
—ME. 2. A collection of trees growing more 
or less thickly together (esp. naturally, as 
dist. from a plantation), of considerable ex- 
tent, usu. larger than à grove or copse (but 
including these), and smaller than a forest; 
a piece of ground covered with trees OE. 
b. Woods and Forests, more fully Woods, 
Forests, and Land Revenues, a department 
of the Civil Service 1803, 3. Without article; 
Wooded country, woodland ; trees collectively 
(growing together). Now rare exc. as in 
BRUSHWOOD 2, UNDERWOOD. ON. 4. transf. 
and fig. A collection or crowd of spears or the 
like (suggesting the trees of a wood); gen. 
a collection, crowd, ‘forest’. (After L. silva.) 
Now rare or Obs. 1584. 

4. In such a W. of words MILT. 

Phrases, etc. In a w., in a difficulty, trouble, or 
perplexity; at a loss. Out of the w. (U.S. woods), 
clear or free from difficulties. Man of the woods = 
ORANG-OUTANG, Not to see the w. for the trees, to 
bie the view of the whole in the multitude of de- 

lg. 

II. 1. The substance of which the roots, 
trunks, and branches of trees or shrubs con- 
sist; trunks or other parts of trees collec- 
tively (whether growing or cut down ready 
for use) OE. b. as prepared for and used in 
arts and crafts ME. c. as used for fuel; fire- 
wood OE. d. Hort. The substance forming 
the head of a tree or shrub; branch-wood; 
in a fruit-tree, primarily leaf-bearing, as dist. 
from fruit-bearing, branches 1523. e. In 
bibl. use, as the material of an idol or image 
1535. f. spec. (Hort. and Bot.) The hard com- 
paet fibrous substance lying between the 
bark outside and the pith within 1600. g. A 
particular kind of wood; freq. pl. kinds of 
wood 1580. h. In echoes of the L. proverb 
Ne e quovis ligno Mercurius fiat; hence the 
‘material’ of which a person is ‘made’ 1594. 
(Cf. Gr. u HYLE.) 2. Something made of 
wood: spec. a. The wooden part, as the shaft 
of a spear 1683. b. The cask or barrel as a 
receptacle for liquor, as opp. to the bottle 
1826. c. slang. The pulpit 1864. d. The 
wooden wind-instruments in an orchestra 
collectively (also called the w.-wind) 1879. e. 
Each of the bowls in the game of bowls 1884. 

1. c. Heape on muche w.: kindle the fyre BIBLE 
(Geneva) Ezek. 24:10, e. The Heathen, in his 
blindness, Bows down to wood and stone! HEBER. 
h. I know better than most men of what w. à 
minister is made DISRAELI, 2. b. Ordinary clarets 
from the w. 1882. Phrases. W. of Jerusalem, 4 
variety of pear. W. of life = GUAIACUM. | 

TII. a. attrib. or as adj. Made or consisting 
of wood, wooden 1538. b. attrib. in sense I. 2 
or 3. OK. c. attrib. uses and comb. of pl. 
(sense I. 2) U.S. 1849. (Cf. WooDsMAN.) 

a. Fower woodd bottels, one lether botle 1578. 
The..Sap of thir W.-fewel burning on the fire 
MILT. b. Begin these w. birds but to couple now? 
SHAKS. c. Bands of woods-creatures 1902. 

Comb.: w.-alcohol = WOOD-SPIRIT 2; -ash, 
ashes, the ash or ashes of burnt wood; -bill, an 
implement used for cutting w., etc.; -block, à 
block of w., esp. one on which a design is cut I 
printing from; -borer, esp. any one of certain 
insects and other invertebrates which make per- 
forations in w.; -carving, the ormamental 2 0 
ing of wooden utensils, furniture, etc.; coal, (u) 
charcoal obtained from W.; (b) = LIGNITE; cer. " 
graver, (a) one who engraves on W.; (b) any 0 
various species of N. Amer. w.-boring beetles, Bep 
Xyleborus cælatus; -engraving, the process or ar! 
of engraving on w. or of making woodcuts; coner- 
a woodcut; -gum = XYLAN; house, a house, 
shed, or room in which w. is stored; -knife, é 
dagger or short sword used by huntsmen for cul d 
ting up the game, or gen. as a weapon (Obs. oF 
Hist.); -monger, a dealer in wood; à timber- 
merchant, or (esp.) a seller of w. for fuel (now ded 
exc. Hist.): -note, a natural untrained musica 
note or song like that of a wild bird in à W. Gn 

ter use echoing Milton); -oil, any of several oils 
or oily substances, obtained from various trees; 
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(a) the East Indian Dipterocarpus alatus and other 
species; (b) the East Indian Satin-wood, Chlorory- 
lon swietenia; (c) (called also tung-oil) the seeds 
of the Chinese Oil-tree or Varnish-tree, Aleurites 
cordata (the tung-tree), used chiefly for varnishing 
woodwork; -pulp, a pulp made by mechanical or 
chemical disintegration of w.-fibre, and used for 
making paper; -ranger U.S., one who ranges 
woods; a scout or sharpshooter in Amer. armies; 
-reeve, the steward or overseer of a w. or forest; 
1-shaw, a thicket; -spell U. S., a spell or turn of 
work at piling or storing w. for fuel; -sugar = 
XYLOSE; -vinegar, vinegar or crude acetic acid 
obtained by distillation of w.; -wind, the wooden 
wind-instruments in an orchestra collectively; 
-wool, fine shavings of w., usu. pine-w., used as a 
surgical dressing and for various other purposes; 
-yard, a yard or enclosure in which w, is chopped, 
sawn, or stored, esp. for use as fuel. b. In names 
of animals, chiefly birds and insects, that live 
in woods or trees, or that live, bore, or burrow in 
W., as W.-ant, (a) a large ant, Formica rufa, living 
in woods; (b) a termite or white ant, which bur- 
rows in W., -dove = W.-PIGEON; -duck, a species 
of duck inhabiting woods, esp. the N. Amer. sum- 
mer duck A sponsa, and the Australian Bernicla 
jubata; -frog, a species of frog found in woods, 
as the N. Amer. Rana sylvatica; -grouse, (a) the 
capercailye Tetrao urogallus; (b) the spotted 
Canada grouse, Canace (Dendragapus) canadensis, 
or allied species; -lark, a species of lark (Alauda 
arborea) which perches on trees; dist. from the 
skylark by having a shorter tail, more variegated 
plumage, and a different song; -warbler, (a) 
the w.-wren, Phylloscopus sibilatriz; (b) a general 
name for the Amer. warblers, esp. those of the 
genus Dendreca, c. In names of plants or their 
products (usu. designating particular species) 
growing in woods, as w. anemone, the common 
wild anemone, A. nemorosa, abundant in woods; 

-lily, (a) the ‘lily-of-the-valley, Convallaria 
majalis; (b) the common winter-green, Pyrola 
minor; (c) any plant of the N. Amer. genus 
Trillium; -rush, any plant of the genus Luzula 
(prop. the sylvan species, as L. sylvatica), com- 
prising grass-like herbs allied to the rushes, with 
clusters of chaffy brown flowers; -sage, a com- 
mon name for the W. Germander (Teucrium 
scorodonia), a lablate herb with dull greenish- 
Yellow flowers, and leaves having a heavy aro- 
matic smell like sage. Hence Woo-dish a. some- 
what woody; tsylvan. Woo-dlet (rare), a little w. 

Wood, a. (adv.) Obs. exc. dial. or rare arch. 
(OE. wid = OHG. wuot, ON. ddr, Goth. 
wops possessed by a devil, f. Gmo. wóó- 
IE. *wdt-, repr. also by L. vates seer, poet, 
Olr. fáith poet.) 1. Out of one's mind, in- 
sane, lunatie. b. Of a dog or other beast: 
Rabid OE. 2. Going beyond all reasonable 
bounds; extremely rash or reckless, wild; 
vehemently excited OE. a. Extremely 
fierce or violent, ferocious; irascible, passion- 
ate ME. b. Violently angry or irritated; 
enraged, furious ME. 

1. The folk in Lunnon are a’ clean wud about 
this bit job Scorr. 2. b. Heere am I, and w, within 
this wood, Because I cannot meet my Hermia 
SHAKS, 

TB. adv. Madly, frantically, furiously 
(chiefly in wood wroth) -1601. Hence (Obs. or 
dial.) Woo-d-ly adv., -ness. 

Wood (wud), v. 1538. [t. Woop sb.) I. 
TL. trans. To surround with a wood or trees; 
refl. and intr. to hide or take refuge in a wood 
—1645. 2. trans. To cover (land) with trees; 
to convert into woodland (cf. WOODED ppl. a.) 
1807. IL. a. trans, To supply with wood for 
fuel; to load (a vessel) with wood 1628. b. 
150 To take in a supply of wood for fuel 

Woodbine' (vu bel), woodbind (-boind). 
Ou. wudubind(e, f. wudu Woon sb. + root of 
BIND v. For the loss of final d cf. line, rine 
for lind, rend.] 1. A name for various plants 
9f a climbing habit; in early use (later only 
dial.), convolvulus and ivy; now chiefly 
(VS.). the Virginia Creeper, Ampelopsis 
quinquefolia, and the West Indian Ipomæa 
fuberosa (Spanish W.). 2. esp. The common 
honeysuckle, Lonicera periclymenum; also 
extended to other species, as the N. Amer. 
L. grata ME. 

2. I know a banke where the wilde time blowes, . . 

uite Ouer-canoped with luscious w. SHAKS. 

ence Woo'dbined (-boind) a. overgrown or 
adorned with w, 

Woo:dbine?*. 1915. 
Wild Woodbine brand. 

Woodbury (wu-dbori. 1869. The name 
of Walter Bentley Woodbury (1834-1885), 
used attrib. in designation of processes con- 
nected with photography invented by him; 
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esp. Woo-dburyty:pe, a process in which 
a design on a film of gelatine, obtained from 
a photographic negative, is transferred by 
heavy pressure to a metal plate from which 
it may be printed; a print thus produced. 

z Woodchat (wu-d,tfet). 1705. [First found 
in a posthumous work of Ray's, where it 
appears to be for *woodcat, a literal rendering 
of G. waldkatze or -kater.] A species of shrike, 
Lanius rutilus (rufus, or auriculatus), a rare 
summer visitor to England; also called w.- 
shrike. 

Woodchuck (wu-d,tfok). 1689. [Alteration, 
by association with Woop sb., of Amer. 
Indian name (cf. Cree wuchak, otchock).) A 
common N. Amer. species of marmot, 
Arctomys monaz, of a large stout form, which 
burrows in the ground and hibernates in 
winter. 

Woodcock (wirdkok). [Late OE. wudu-, 
wudecoc(c, f. Woon sb. + COCK sb.!] I. A com- 
mon European migratory bird, Scolopaz rusti- 
cula, allied to the snipe, having a long bill, 
large eyes, and variegated plumage, and 
much esteemed as food. Also, the allied 
Philohela minor of N. America. 2. allus. 
(from the ease with which the w. is taken in a 
snare or net), in ref. to capture by some 
trickery, or as a type of gullibility or folly; 
hence applied to a person: A fool, simpleton, 
dupe. Obs. or arch. late ME. 3. transf. a. = 
w. shell 1815. b. A variety of apple 1700. 
C. Scotch w., a savoury dish of eggs, anchovy, 
eto. 1879. 

2. Twel. N. H. v. 92. 
attrib. and Comb.: w. clay = w. soil; -shell, one 
of several species of Murex having a long spout re- 
sembling a woodcock's bill; -snipe, the great 
snipe, Scolopax major; w. soil, a loose soil con- 
sisting of a mixture of clay and gravel. 

Woodcraft (wu-dkraft). Also U.S. woods- 
craft. late ME, (revived or re-formed by 
Scott). It. Woop sb. + CRAFT sh.] 1. Skill in 
or skilled practice of matters pertaining to 
woods or forests, esp. (in early use) to the 
chase; now (chiefly U.S. and Colonial) esp. 
such knowledge of forest conditions as en- 
ables one to maintain oneself or make one’s 
way. 2. Skillin woodwork, or in construct- 
ing something of wood 1833. 

Woodcut (wu:dkot). 1662. [f. Woop sb. 
+ Cur sb.* IV. 4.] A design cut in relief on a 
block of wood, for printing from; a print or 
impression obtained from this. 

Wood-cutter (wu-dkn:toi). 1774. 1. One 
who cuts wood; one who cuts down trees, or 
cuts off their branches, for the wood. 2. A 
maker of woodeuts, a wood-engraver 1821. 
So Woo:d-cu:tting sb. 1722. 

Wooded (wu:déd), ppl. a. 1605. [f. Woop 
sb. or v. + -ED.] Furnished with wood or 
woods; abounding in woods or foreste. 

Wooden (wu:d'n) a. 1538. [f. Woop sb. 
+ -EN*.] 1. Made or consisting of wood. b. 
transf.: Made or produced by means of wood ; 
dull or dead, as the sound of wood when 
struck; relating to or occupied with wood; 
hard and stiff like wood 1606. 2. fig. Having 
some quality likened to the hard dry con- 
sistence of wood, or to its inferior value as 
compared with precious metal or the like. 
a. Expressionless, spiritless; dull and inert; 
stiff and lifeless 1500. b. Mentally dull; 
insensitive; unintelligent, blockish 1586. fc. 
Of inferior character, poor, worthless 1719. 

1. b. Tr. & Cr. 1. iii. 155. 2. a. He wyll neuer 
blush, he hath a wodden face 1566. b. When 
people have w. heads..it can't be helped GEO. 
wine lone: tw. cut = WoopcuT; tw. dagger, 
the dagger of lath worn by Vice in the old morali- 
ties; w. horse, (a) a ship (Obs. or arch.); (b) an 
instrument of punishment, chiefly military, 
formerly in use; t the w. figure of a horse (irmos 
&ovpáreos, Odyssey VIII. 492, 512) in which the 
Greek invaders were concealed at the siege of 
Troy; (d) a w. structure in a gymnasium, for 
vaulting exercise; w. leg, an artificial leg made of 
wood; w. par an Australian tree, 9 55 
pyriforme, bearing hard pear-shaped seed-vessels; 
W. shoe, a shoe made of wood, as the French 
sabot; in the 18th c. pop. taken as typical of the 
miserable condition of the French peasantry; w. 
spoon, a spoon made of wood; spec. one presented 
by custom at Cambridge to the lowest of those 
taking honours in the Mathematical Tripos; 
hence, this position in the examination, or the 
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person who takes it; w. tongue, an infectious 
disease in horses and cattle, in which the tongue 
is enlarged and hardened; W. walls (after £iAwov 
Teixos, Herodotus vii. 141), ships or shipping, as a 
defensive force; w. wedding U.S., the fifth 
anniversary of one's wedding, on which it is 
5 to give presents made of wood. 

Comb. as w.-faced, -featured adjs.; w.-head, a 
blockhead; w.-headed d. blockish, 
Hence Woo-den-ly adv., -ness. 

Woo:d-hen. ME. 1. A female woodcock. 
Now rare. 2. Any flightless rail of the genus 
Ocydromus, ot New Zealand and other Pacific 
islands; = WEKA, 1773. 

Woodhouse: see Woobwosk. 

Woodiness (wu-dinés) 1601. (f. Woopy 
a. + -NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
woody. 1. Woody texture, consistence, or 
appearance. 2, The condition of being full 
of woods or forests; prevalence or abundance 
of woodland 1796. 

Woo-d-kern(e, Hist. 1648. [tr. Ir. ceith- 
earnach (KERN sb. ), coille (wood).] An Irish 
outlaw or robber haunting woods or wild 
country; such outlaws collectively. 

Woodland (wu:dlénd) [OE. wuduland.] 
Land covered with wood, i.e. with trees; a. 
wooded region or piece of ground. b. attrib, 
Of or pertaining to w.; used, situated, dwell- 
ing, or growing in w.; consisting of or con- 
taining w.; sylvan ME. 

What is now the W. in Warwickshire, was here- 
tofore part of a larger..Forest, called Arden 
SELDEN, b. Iam a w. fellow sir, that alwaiesloued 
a great fire SHAKS. Hence Woo'dlander, an in- 
habitant of the w. 1774. 

Wood-louse (wu:dlaus) Pl. wood-lice 
(lois). 1611, 1. A small isopod crustacean of 
the sub-order Oniscoidea; esp. the common 
wood-louse, Armadillidium, found in old 
wood, under stones, ete., and having the 
property of rolling itself up into a ball. 2. 
Locally or occas. applied to various other 
small invertebrates found in woodwork or 
in woods, or resembling the crustacean des- 
eribed in 1, as a white ant or termite, 
various insects of the family Psocide, ete, 
1660. 

Woodman! (wu:dmien) Pl. -men. ME. 
If. Woop sb. Cf. WooDsMAN.] 1. One who 
hunts game in a wood or forest; a huntsman. 
Obs. or arch. 2. One who looks after the trees 
in a wood or forest; one who fells or lops trees 
for timber or fuel; also, one who provides or 
purveys wood. late ME. +3. = Woopwosk 
—1780. 4. A workman who makes something 
of wood, esp. the woodwork of a carriage 
1879. 

1. Merry W. v. v. 30. fig. Has the old Cupid, 
your Father, chosen well for you? is he a good W.? 
DRYDEN. 2. Spare, w., spare the beechen tree 


CAMPBELL. 

TWoo:dman'. ME. (Woop d.] A mad- 
man, lunatic, maniac 1512. 

Woo-d-nymph. 1577. 1. A nymph of the 
woods; a dryad or hamadryad. 2. a. Any of 
certain species of humming-bird, esp. of the 
genus Thalurania. b. Collectors’ name for 
moths of the genus Eudryas 1861. 

1. By dimpled Brook, and Fountain brim, The 
Wood-Nymphs deckt with Daisies trim, Their 
merry wakes and pastimes keep MILT. 

Woodoo (wudü-). 1794. [Turkish wazü.] 
The minor ablution of the Moslems. 

Woodpecker (wu-dpe:koa). 1530. [f Woop 
sb. + PECK v. + -ER'. Of. Gr. dpu(o)koAdnrns, 
Spvoxdnos.] A bird of the family Picidæ, esp. 
of the sub-family Picinw, usu. having varie- 
gated plumage of bright contrasted colours; 
characterized by their habit of pecking the 
trunks and branches of trees in search of 
insects. b. With defining words, denoting 
various species 1668. 

b. The three British species are the Green W. 
(Gecinus viridis), the Pied or Greater Spotted W. 
(Dendrocopus major), and the Barred or Lesser 
Spotted W. (D. minor). 

Woo-d-pi:geon. 1668. Any of the species 
of pigeon that live in woods, as the stock- 
dove, Columba cnas, and (now esp.) the ring- 
dove C. palumbus. 

Woodruff (wudrof). |OE. wudurofe, f. 
wudu Woop sb. + *rófe, *rife, of unkn. mean- 
ing.] A low-growing rubiaceous herb (Aspe- 
rula odorata) found in woods in Britain and 
Europe generally, with clusters of small 
white flowers, and strongly sweet-scented 


stupid. 
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leaves in whorls. B. Extended to other 
species of Asperula 1597. 

A-way is huere [= their] wynter wo, when 
woderove springeth 1310. 

Wood-sear, -seer, -sere (wu-dsi*i) Obs. 
or dial. 1573. [perh. f. WOOD sb. + SERE g.] 
1. A frothy exudation on plants, produced by 
an insect; cuckoo-spit; also, the insect itself 
1585. 2, The season in which a tree or shrub 
will decay or die if its wood be cut 1573. 3. 
attrib. or adj. Applied to loose, spongy ground. 
local. 1670, 

Woodshock (wu:dfok) 1829. [app. popu- 
lar alteration of a native form of Woop- 
OHUCK.] A N. Amer. species of marten or its 
fur, = PEKAN. 

Woodside (wu-dseid). ME. The side or 
edge of a wood. 

By or under the or a w. — beside a wood; I would 
have been glad to have lived under my w., to have 
kept a flock of sheep, rather than undertaken such 
a government as this CROMWELL, 

Woodsman (wu-dzmén). PI. -men. 
Chiefly U.S. 1688. [f. woods, pl. of Woop sb. 
Cf. BACKWOODSMAN.] A man who inhabits, 
frequents, or ranges the woods, as a hunts- 
man, wood-cutter, ete.; one acquainted with 
or accustomed to the woods. 

Woo-dso:rrel. 1525. [Englishing of sorrel 
de boys, superseding WOOD-SOUR (see SORREL 
sb. 3); so called from the sour taste of the 
leaves, resembling that of sorrel.] The com- 
mon name of Oxalis acetosella, a low-growing 
woodland plant having delicate trifoliate 
leaves and small white flowers streaked with 
purple, appearing in spring. b. Applied with 
defining words to other species of Ozalís; also 
in the W. Indies to species of Begonia 1770. 

tWoo-d-sour. late ME. [f. Woop sb. + 
Sour sb., corresp. to ON. skógarsüra (skóg 
wood, súra sorrel).] = prec. —1697. 

Woo'd-spi:rit. 1842. [f. Woop sb. + 
Sernir sb.) 1. Myth. A spirit or imaginary be- 
ing, fabled to dwell in or haunt woods 1845. 
2. Crude methyl alcohol obtained from wood 
by destructive distillation 1842. 

Woodspite (wu-dspoit). Now dial. 1556. 
If. Woop sb. + SPEIGHT.] A woodpecker; esp. 
the Green Woodpecker, Gecinus viridis. 

Woodsy (wu-dzi), a. U.S, 1801. [irreg. 
f. woods, pl. of Woop sb. + -Y'; formed thus 
for distinction from woody.] Of, pertaining 
to, characteristic or suggestive of the woods; 
sylvan. 

Woodwall (wu-dwol) Now dial. IME. 
wodewale — or cogn. with MLG. wedewale; 
see WITWALL. For sense 2 cf. HIOKWALL.] 
fl. A singing bird, the Golden Oriole, 
Oriolus galbula, which has a loud flute-like 
whistle —1607. 2. A woodpecker; esp. the 
Green Woodpecker, Gecinus viridis 1489. 

1. Nyghtyngales, Alpes, nen and wodewales, 
That in her swete song deliten CHAUCER. 

Woodward (wu:dwoad). Hist. [Late OE. 
wuduweard, f. Woop sb. + WARD sb.' Sur- 
vives as a surname.] The keeper of a wood; 
an officer of à wood or forest, having charge 
of the growing timber. b. As the title of an 
officer ofthe Ancient Order of Foresters’ 1886. 

Woodwax (wu-dweks). Obs. or dial. 
LOE. wudwweaze, f. wudu Woon sb. + *weaze, 
app. f. Gmc. *wahs- Wax v.!] = next. 

Woodwaxen (wu-dwe:kson). late ME. 
[app. oblique case of OE. wuduweaze (wudu- 
weazan) taken as nom. See prec.] The plant 
dyer's broom or greenweed, Genista tinctoria. 

Woodwork,  wood-work  (wudwPik). 
1650. 1. fa. An article made of wood, or such 
articles collectively —1792. b. (without pl.) 
Work in wood; esp. those parts or details of a 
manufactured object or artificial structure 
whieh are made of wood; the wooden part of. 
something 1684. 2. Work done in wood, as 
carpentry 1913. 

1. a. I give vnto my sonne. all my plate,. .hang- 


ings, wood worke, houshold stuffe, and furniture 


1650. Hence Woo-dwo:rker, (a) a worker in 
wood, one who makes things of wood; (b) a 
machine for working in wood. 

Woo-dwose, woo-dhouse. Obs. (exc. 
Hist.). [Late OE. wudewasa, f. wudu Woop 
sb. + sd, of obse. origin.] A wild man of 
the woods; a savage; a satyr, faun; a person 
dressed to represent such a being in a pageant. 
b. A figure of such a being, as a decoration, a 
heraldic bearing or supporter, ete. ME. 
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Woody (wu:di), a. late ME. [f. Woop sb. 
+ I. I. 1. Covered or overgrown with 
wood; having a growth of trees or shrubs; 
wooded. 12. Belonging to, inhabiting, or 
growing in woods or woodland; sylvan —1655. 
b. Of, pertaining to, or situated in a wood 
1721. 

2. A grassie hillock. . With woodie primroses be- 
freckled 1610. 

II. 1. Of the nature of or consisting of wood; 
of or belonging to the wood as a constituent 
part of the plant; ligneous 1597. b. Of a 
plant: Of which wood is a constituent part; 
forming wood; having the stem and branches 
of wood; spec. in distinctive names of par- 
ticular species, as w. nightshade 1578. c. Re- 
sembling wood; having the texture or con- 
sistence of wood 1791. 2. Pertaining to or 
characteristic of wood; resembling that of 
wood 1830. b. Having a dull sound like that 
of wood when struck 1875. 

1. b. W. plant, a tree or shrub, as dist. from a 
herb. Hence Woo-diness. 

Wooer (wü-1) [OE. wogere, f. wógian 
Woo v. + -ER'.] One who woos (a woman); 
a suitor. 

Woof (wüt), sb." IO E. def, alt. of dwebb (see 
ABB, WEB) after wefan WEAVE; ME. oof be- 
came woof partly by assoc. in the phr. warp 
and (w)oof.] 1. = WEFT I. 2. Thread used 
to make the woof 1540. 3. A woven fabric, 
esp. as being of a particular texture; also, the 
texture of a fabric 1674. 

1. fig. Where euery English thread is ouercast 
with a_thicke woollen woofe of strange wordes 
1627. 3. Flames dart their glare o'er midnight's 
sable w. Scorr, Hence Woof v. (rare) to arrange 
(threads) so as to form a w.; to weave. Woo-fed 
(wüft, poet, wüféd) ppl. a. woven; fig. intricate. 
Woo-fy a. (rare) resembling a w. or woven fabric; 
of dense texture. 

Woof (wut), int., sb.* and v.“ 1804. Imita- 
tion of a gruff abrupt bark of a dog. (Cf. 
WHOO0F.) 

Wooing (wü-in), vbl. sb. OE. [f. Woo v. 
+ -ING'.] The action of Woo v.; amorous 
solicitation, courtship. 

Hys vnaduised wowyng, hasty Jouyng 
spedy mariage 1548. What? Michael Cassio, 

hat came a woing with you? SHAKS, Prov. 
Happy is the woing, thatis not long in doing 1670, 
Wooing (wü. in), ppl. a. late ME. If. as prec. 
+ -ING*.] That woos. a. That solicits in love; 
courting, as a lover. b. fig. Alluring, enticing 
1549. Hence Woo-ingly adv. 

Wool (wul), sb. [OE. wull = OF ris. wolle, 
ulle, MLG., MDu. wulle, wolle, OHG. wolla 
(Du. wol, G. wolle, ON. ull, Goth. wulla 
i= Gme. *wulló :- IE. nd, whence Skr. 
Arnd, L. ldna, beside vellus (:- *welnos) 
fleece.] 1. The fine soft curly hair forming the 
fleecy coat of the domesticated sheep (and 
similar animals), characterized by its pro- 
perty of felting (due to the imbricated surface 
of the filaments) and used chiefly in a pre- 
pared state for making cloth; freq., the 
material in a prepared state as a commodity. 
b. The fleece or complete woolly covering of a 
Sheep, etc. late ME. c. The short soft under- 
hair or down forming part of the coat of 
certain hairy or furry animals 1605. 2. 
Applied to substances resembling sheep's 
wool. a. A downy substance or flbre found 
on certain trees and plants; also, the thick 
furry hair of some insects or larve. late ME. 
b. Any fine fibrous substance naturally or 
artifically produced 1599. c. The short crisp 
curly hair of a Negro. Also gen. (joc.), the 
hair of the head. 1697. 3. Woollen clothing or 
material ME. b. The nap of a woollen fabric 
1563. c. Twisted woollen yarn used for knit- 
ting and mending garments 1840. 4, A 
quantity or supply, or a particular kind or 
class, of wool. Chiefly in pl. late ME. 

1. Spanish or oriental w., w. treated with a dye, 
used as a cosmetic; Lam ashamed to tell you that 
we are indebted to Spanish W. for many of our 
masculine ruddy complexions 1755. Phr. 
Against the w., contrary to the direction in which 
w. naturally lies, the wrong way. To draw, pull, 
the w. over (a person's) ues, to hoodwink, deceive 
(orig. U.S.). To dye in the w., to dye the w. before 
spinning: „ in pass. to be thoroughly imbued; 

iyed in the w. (chiefly U. S.), thoroi ing, out- 
and-out. Great (or much) cry and little w. (etc.), 
much talk or clamour with insignificant results, 
b. Out of the w., shorn. c. Eye of Newt, and Toe of 
Frogge, Wooll of Bat, and Tongue of Dogge 


and to 


WOOLLY 


SHAKS. 2. c. Keep your w. on’, don't 
BARRÉRE & LELAND Diet. Slang. t 

Comb.: w. blanket, mattress, taz; w.-cleaner, 
»dresser, -grower, -monger, ~picker, “washer; wj. 
lined adj.; w.-bearer, an anima! that bears w, 
esp. a sheep; -card, an instrument used in carding 
w.; -comb, the toothed instrument used in 
carding wool by hand; later also, a machine to 
perform the same operation; -cornber, one who 
combs or cards wool; -fat (a) = SUENT; (b) = 
LANOLIN; -fell = w.-skin (Hist); -needle, a 
blunt needle used for w.-work; -packer, one who 
makes up packages of w. for transport or sale; also, 
a machine for packing w.; -shed, Austral., the 
An building at a sheep-station in which shearli 
and w.-packing are done; -skin, a sheepskin with 
the fleece on it; -sorter, a sorter of w.; wool- 
sorter’s disease, anthrax; -winder, one who 
‘winds’ or packs up fleeces for transport or sale, 

Wool (wul), v. 1660. (f. prec.) t1. trans. To 
coat orline with wool. 2. U.S. slang. To pull 
the *wool' or hair of (a person) in sport or 
(esp.) in anger 1854. 

Woold (wild), sb. [Late ME. wole (Sandahl, 
1358-9); cf. MDu. woelreep 'woolding-rope'; 
(see next.] a. Nau. = WooLDING. b. attrib, 
in w. cord, rope, binding cord or rope. 

Woold (wald), v. 1616. [Earliest form wole, 
implied in wolynge (XV; see next) - MLG. 
wólen, MDu. woelen ‘premere, constringere, 
torquere’ Kilian (Du. woelen woold a mast).] 
trans. (Naul.) To wind rope or chain round (a 
mast or the like) to strengthen it where it is 
broken, or where it is fished or scarfed. Also 
said of the rope. b. gen. To wrap or bind 
round 1775. Hence Woo'lder, tNaut. a 
woold rope; Rope-making, a stick used as a 
lever in woolding; also, a workman operating 
this. 

Woolding (wüdin) vbl. sb. late ME. 
[Earliest forms wol(l)yng (xy), wooling (XVI), 
prob. — MLG. *wóling, MDu. *woeling, f. 
MLG. wólen, etc.; see prec., -ING',] 1. The 
action of binding an object tightly with cord; 
esp. Naut. of winding rope or chain round a 
mast or yard, to support it where it is fished 
or broken 1440. 2. concr. A wrapping, swath- 
ing; esp. Naut. (often pl.) the rope or chain 
used in woolding a mast, spar, etc. late ME. 

Woo-l-ga:thering, vbl. sb. and gerund. 
1553. 1. The action of gathering fragments of 
wool torn from sheep by bushes, etc. 1581. 2. 
In fig. phr. fo go (run, be) w., to indulge in 
wandering fancies or purposeless thinking; to 
be in a dreamy or absent-minded state 1563. 
b. Hence, Indulgence in idle imagining or 
aimless speculation 1607. 5 

2. Hackyng & hemmyng as though our wittes 
and our senses were a woll gatheryng 1553. So 
Wool-ga:thering d. indulging in wandering 
thoughts or idle fancies, 

Woollen (wu-lén, wu.lon), a. and sb. Also 
(now U.S.) woolen. [Late OE. wullen, f. 
wull WOOL sb. + -EN*.] A. adj. 1. Made of or 
manufactured from wool. 12. Wearing 
woollen clothing, (a) as a mark of penance; 
(b) as a mark of poor or lowly status —1007. 

2. Cor. UI. ii. 9. 

B. sb. Cloth or other fabric made of wool or 
chiefly of wool. Now rare. ME. b. pl. Woollen 
cloths or clothes 1800. 

To lie in the w., to sleep with a blanket next to 
one; I could not endure a husband with a beard on 
his face, I had rather lie in the w. SHAKS. To be 
buried in w., to have a w. shroud, as required Lid 
the Act of 18 and 19 Chas. II for the encouragemen! 
of the w. manufacture. t. 

Woo:llen-dra:per. Now Hist. 1554. lf. 
prec. sb. + DRAPER sb.] A dealer in woollen 
goods. - 

Woolliness (wu-linés). 1597. [f. WOOLLY d. 

+ -NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
woolly, in various senses; also concr. a woolly 
substance. " 

Woolly (wu. Ii), a. (sb.) 1578. [f. WOOL S9. 
+ -Yt] 1. Consisting of wool. Also transf. 
relating to wool; containing wool (or sheep) 
1591. 2. Of the nature, texture, or appearance 
of wool; resembling wool 1586. b. Had 
soft and clinging texture; said esp. of edible 
things which are consequently unpleasant to 
the palate 1687. 3. Having a natural covering 
of wool, wool-bearing 1590. b. Having 17 
resembling wool: applied esp. to Negroes 1767. 
C. In specific names of animals, often render- 
ing L. lanatus, laniger 1781. d. Wild and w., 
orig. applied to the Far West of the U.S., on 
account of its rude and uncivilized character. 


WOOLLY-HEAD 


hence gen. barbarous, lacking culture 1891. 
4. Of parts of plants: Covered with a 
pubescence resembling wool; downy, lanate, 
tomentose 1578. b. In specific names of 
plants, often rendering L. lanatus or tomen- 
tosus 1597. 5. gen. Having a wool-like texture, 
surface, or covering 1796. 6. transf. and fig. 
Lacking in definiteness or incisiveness; 
confused and hazy; lacking in clearness or 
definition 1815. 

1. Silent was the flock in w. fold KEATS. 3. b. It 
was a large, w. poodle, snowy white 1886. c. W. 
bear collog. (esp. children's), a large hairy cater- 
pillar, esp. the larva of the tiger-moth. 4. b. W. 
butt, Australian name for species of Eucalyptus, 
esp. E. longifolia, 6. Pusey's w. mind 1865. A 
drawing to look into, but rather w. at a few paces 


off 1884, 
B. sb. A woollen garment or covering; now 


esp. pl., garments or wraps knitted of (fleecy) 
wool 1865. 

Woo-lly-head. 1859. A person with woolly 
hair, esp. a Negro; hence, a nickname for an 
abolitionist in America. 

Woolly-headed, a. 1650. Having a woolly 
head: a. in specific names of plants; b. 
Woolly-haired 1708; c. fig. Dull-witted 1883. 

Woo:lman. Now chiefly Hist. late ME. A 
dealer in wool; a wool-merchant. 

Woo-d-pack. ME. [PACK sb.] 1, A large 
bag into which a quantity of wool or of 
fleeces is packed for carriage or sale. fb. — 
next 2, 1710. 2, transf. Something resem- 
bling a wool-pack. fa. A large mass of white 
water -1733. b. orig. w. cloud: A fleecy 
cumulus cloud. Chiefly pl. (or collect. sing.). 
1648. 

Woolsack (wu'lsæk). ME. [SAOK sb.) 1, A 
large package or bale of wool. b. Applied 
joc. to a corpulent person. SHAKS. 2, A seat 
made of a bag of wool for the use of judges 
when summoned to attend the House of 
Lords (in recent practice only at the opening 
of Parliament); also, the usual seat of the 
Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords, made 
of a large square bag of wool without back or 
arms and covered with cloth. Often allus. 
with ref. to the position of the Lord Chancel- 
lor as the highest judicial officer; hence, the 
wW., the Lord-Chancellorship. 1577. 

She drags her husband on to the w., or pushes 
him into parliament 1862. 

\Woolsaw  (wulsQ) 1757. [Mosquito 
wulasha.] Among people of African descent 
in Central America, an evil spirit or demon. 

Woolsey (wu-lzi), a. rare. 1839. [f. WOOL 
Sb. + -sey derived from LINSEY-WOOLSEY.] 
Woolly; woollen. 

Woo-l-sta:ple. 1593. [STAPLE sb.*] A 
market appointed for the sale of wool. So 
Woo-l-sta:pler, a merchant who buys wool 
from the producer, grades it, and sells it to 
the manufacturer. 

tWoo-lward, d. IME. wolleward, prob. 
alteration of *wollewerd, from OE. *wullwerd, 
f. wull Woot sb. + -werd, -wered wearing, 
clothed (in) f. stem of werian WEAR v. J 
Wearing wool next the skin, esp. as a 
Penance: chiefly in fo go w. —1822. 

[s naked truth of it is, I haue no shirt, I go w. 
i SHAKS. To walk wool-ward in winter 


Woolwich (wu'lids). 1704. The name of à 
town in Kent, used attrib., esp. to designate 
Productions of its old dockyard and the 
Royal Arsenal, as W. gun, hulk; W. infant, à 
Joc. name for certain heavy guns. 

Wool-work. 1475. tl. Working in wool; 
Manufacture of woollen goods —1630. 2. 
Needlework executed in wool usu. on a canvas 
foundation. Also, knitted wool fabric 1871. 
So Wool-wo:rker, one who works in wool. 
late ME. 

Woomera (wūmoəră). Austral. 1817. 
[Native name.] A throwing-stick used by 
Australian aboriginals. Also — next. 

Woomerang (wi-moren). Austral. 1849. 
(Native name. Cf. BoowERANG.] A missile 
club used by Australian aboriginals. 
soon. (win). 1800. [Burmese wun.] A 

ürmese administrative officer. 

Woorali, wourali (wuràli). 1769. [See 
SGMRE] A S. Amer. climbing plant, 

i uchnos toxifera, from the root of which one 
i the ingredients of the poison CURARE is 
Obtained; also, the poison itself. 
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Wootz (wūts). 1795. [app. orig. misprint 
for wook, repr. Canarese ukku (pron. with 
initial w) steel.] A crucible steel made in 
southern India by fusing magnetic iron ore 
with carbonaceous matter. 

Woozy (wüzi) a. U.S. slang. 1897. [Of 
unkn. origin.] Fuddled with drink; hence, 
muzzy. 

Wop (wep). U.S. slang. 1916. [Of unkn. 
origin] A Mid- or South-European (esp. 
Italian) immigrant in the United States of 
America. 

Worcester (wustoi. 1551. The name of 
the county town of Worcestershire, used 
attrib. to designate articles originating there, 
e.g. fa fine cloth, (now chiefly) a kind of 
China ware; also ellipt. 

W. sauce — Worcestershire sauce (see next). 

Worcestershire (wu'stoifoz, n). 1686. 
The name of an English county: attrib. in W. 
sauce, a sauce made in Worcester; also ellipt. 

Word (word), sb. [OE. word = OFris., OS. 
word (Du. woord), (O0) HG. wort, ON. ord, Goth. 
waurd - Gmc. *wordam, cogn. with Gr. Fepéw 
I shall say, L. verbum word.] I. Speech, 
utterance, verbal expression. 1. collect. pl. 
Things said, or something said; speech, 
discourse, utterance; esp. with possessive, 
what the person mentioned says or said; 
(one's) form of expression or language. b. 
spec. The text of a song or other vocal com- 
position, as dist. from the music; also, the 
text of an actor's part 1450. 2. síng. Some- 
thing said; a speech or utterance arch. OE. 
b. with negative expressed or implied, or 
with every: Any or the least utterance, state- 
ment, or fragment of speech OE. c. A w.: a 
(short or slight) utterance or statement; a 
brief speech or conversation; similarly a w. 
or two 1485. d. spec. Something said on behalf 
of another; esp. in such phrases as to speak a 
(good) w. for 1540. e. spec. A watchword or 
password 1533. t3. abstr. or collect. sing. 
Speech, speaking: often as dist. from writing, 
esp. in phr. by w.; also, the faculty of speech 
—1798. 4. sing. and pl. Speech, verbal ex- 
pression, in contrast with action or thought 
OE. 5. pl. orig. in various phr. denoting 
verbal contention or altercation, e.g. ffo be or 
fall at words, etc., now chiefly to have words 
(with); hence words = contentious or violent 
talk between persons; altercation 1462. 6. 
sing. (without article). Report, tidings, news, 
information OE. b. Common report or state- 
ment, rumour. Now rare or Obs. OE. 7. A 
command, order, bidding; a request OE. 
8. A promise, undertaking. Almost always 
with possessive. late ME. 9. With possessive: 
Assertion, affirmation, declaration, assurance; 
esp. as involving the veracity or good faith 
of the person who makes it 1601. 10. a, An 
utterance or declaration in the form of a 
phrase or sentence. arch. OE. b. A pithy or 
sententious utterance; a saying; a maxim, 
proverb. Now rare exc. in BYWORD 1, Nay- 
WORD 2, household w. late ME. 1c. A signifi- 
cant phrase or short sentence inscribed upon 
something —1630. 11. Religious and theo- 
logical uses; often more fully word of God (or 
the Lord), God's word, freq. with cap. a. A 
divine communication, command, or procla- 
mation, as one made to or through a prophet 
or inspired person; esp. the message of the 
gospel OE. b. The Bible, or some part or 
passage of it, as embodying a divine com- 
munication 1553. c. The W. (of God, of the 
Father), the Eternal W., etc., as a title of 


Ji Christ: = Locos. OE. 

1. Words can’t describe the figures the women 
dress here 1813. I have no words. to express the 
very great thanks which I..owe you 1878. In 


„ other, etc. words, in (such-and-such) 
pedis To give words to, to put into words, to 
express by means of lan . Beyond words, 


wien Hass came I in Foxr. He bless d the 


„but vanish'd at the w. COWPER. b. They 
bo ipa aw.of English DE FOE. c. Tospeake a 
worde in season to him that is wearie Isa, 50:4. 
e. To give the w.: (a) to utter the sword in 
answer to a sentinel's challenge; (b) to inform 
officers or men of the password to be used. 4. Thy 
actions to thy words accord ‘Mit. 5. High words 
passed between them. They parted in passion. 


WORD 


RICHARDSON, My old man said he was a blood- 
sucker, and that led to words 1913. 6. Bid you 
Alexas Bring me w., how tall she is SHAKS. Send 
me W...whether he has so great an Estate 
STEELE. b. W. gae'd she was nae canny 1718. 7. 
In my time a father's w. was law TENNYSON, To 
say the w., to give the order, say ‘go’ or the like; 
Say the W., Ile have him by the eares HEYWOOD. 
8. Having solemnly pledged his w...not to 
attempt 0 50 8 against the government 
MACAULAY. To be as good as one's w., to keep one's 
promise, A man of his w., one who keeps his 
mo 9. I give you my w. that my brother 

lid not leave a shilling to his son THACKERAY. 
10. a. The hopelesse w., of Neuer to returne, 
Breath I against thee SHAKS. c. And round about 
the wreath this w. was writ, Burnt I do burne 
SPENSER. II. b. Merry W. III. i. 44, 

II. An element of speech: A combination of 
vocal sounds, or one such sound, used in a. 
language to express an idea (e.g. to denote a 
thing, attribute, or relation), and constituting 
anultimate minimalelement of speech having 
a meaning as such; a vocable OE. b. t(a) A 
name, title, appellation. (b) A term, expres- 
sion. OE. c. A written (engraved, printed, 
etc.) character or set of characters represent- 
ing this OE. d. In contrast with the thing or 
idea signified 1450. e. The w. (predicatively): 
the right word for the thing, the proper 
expression; hence contextually denoting or 
indicating the thing spoken of, esp. the 
business in hand (collog.) 1596. 

Sometimes with ref. to the writing of a word as 
an indivisible unit, e.g. as one or a single w., as 
two words O. E. D. 

d. A business of words only, and ideas not con- 
cerned in it 1782. e. Come Sir, are you ready for 
death?..Hanging is the w., Sir. SHAKS, Con- 
tempt? Why, damsel, when I think of man, Con- 
tempt is not the w. 1885. 

Phrases, At a or one w.: a. Upon the utterance 
of a single w.; without more ado; at once, forth- 
with. b. In short, briefly, in a word. Obs. exc. 
arch. or dial. To take a person at his w., to accept 
what he mye and act accordingly. In a w. Ina 
simple or short, (esp. comprehensive) statement 
or phrase; briefly, in short. In so many words 
(tr. L. totidem verbis), lit. in precisely that num- 
ber of words; in those very words. On or upon 
On the security of, or as bound by, 
or affirmation; hence as an assevera- 
tion, on, upon my w. = Assuredly, truly, indeed. 
b. (with ellipsis of prep.) My w./ as an ejaculation 
of surprise ( or vulgar). A w. and a blow. A 
brief utterance of anger or defiance, followed 
immediately by the delivery of a blow, as the be- 
ginning of a fight; hence in ref. to hasty or sudden 
action of any kind. W. of command. A W. or 
short phrase uttered by an officer to a body of 
soldiers as an order for some particular movement 
or evolution, W. of honour. An affirmation or 
promise by which one pledges one’s honour or 

od faith. By w. of mouth. By speaking, as 
ist, from writing or other method of expression; 
orally. Hence w.-of-mouth attrib., oral, W. for w. 
In the exact or (in ref. to translation) precisely 
corresponding words; verbatim. Also attrib. 
Fair words. Pleasant or attractive speech (usu. 
implying deceitfulness or insincerity). Of few 
words. Not given to much or lengthy speaking; 
taciturn. Good w. A friendly, favourable, or 
laudatory utterance; something said on behalf. of 
or in commendation of a person or thing. To give 
(a person) a good w., to speak well of. To say or 
speak a good w. for, (spec.) to recommend to the 
favour of another. Half a w., a very short 
utterance, a slight tragment of speech or conversa- 
tion, Last w.: a. The final utterance in a con- 
versation or (esp.) dispute, b. pl. The latest 
utterance of a person before death. The Seven 
Last Words, the seven utterances of Jesus Christ 
on the Cross. c. The final or conclusive statement, 
after which there is no more to be said; hence 
transf. the final achievement, the latest thing. 
Of many words. Given to much or lengthy 
speaking, loquacious, verbose. 

Make words. with neg.: (Not) to say anything 
(more) about a matter. Take (op) the w. To 
begin speaking, esp. immediately after or instead 
of some one else. b. To take (a person's) w., to 
accept his statement or assertion as true or trust- 
worthy: usu, with for, esp. in the phr. take my w. 
jor it = I can assure you, you may be sure, believe 


me. 
Comb.: w.-order, stock; w.-building, -formation; 
w.-blind a. Path., affected with w.-blindness, 
inability to understand written or printed words 
when seen, owing to disease of the visual w.- 
centre; -centre, Anat. each of certain centres in 
the brain which govern the perception and use of 
words (spoken or written); -deaf d. Path., 
affected with w.-deafness, inability to under- 
stand words when heard, owing to disease of the 
auditory w.-centre; -hoard, literal rendering of 
OE. wordhord treasure of speech; -lore, (a) the 


WORD 


study of words and their history; (b) the doc- 
trine of the forms and formation of words, mor- 
phology (= G. wortlehre); -man, a man who deals 
with or has command of words; a master of 

ngi ; “monger, contempt. one who deals in 
words, esp. in strange or pedantic words, or in 
up words without sense; 18 v. trans. to 
*paint' in words, describe vividly; so -painter, 
-painting; -perfect, a. knowing perfectly every 
w. of one's lesson, part, etc.; -picture, a vivid 
description in words, presenting the object to 
the mind like a picture; w. square, a set of words 
of the same number of letters to be arranged in a 
square so as to read the same horizontally or 
vertically; a puzzle in which such a set of words 
has to be guessed. 

Word (wad), v. ME. [f. prec.) I. intr. To 
utter words; to speak, talk. Obs. or arch. b. 
To w. it: to talk, esp. excessively or violently; 
to have (high) words with. Obs. or dial. 1612. 
2. trans. To utter in words, say, speak (occas. 
as dist. from singing). Obs. or arch. late ME. 
13. a. To ply or urge with words. SHAKS, b. 
To bring by the use of words (into or out of a 
specified condition, etc.) -1716. 4. To express 
in or put into words; to compose, draw up. 
Obs. exc. as in b. 1831. b. esp. with ref. to 
the kind of language or form of words used 
1619. c. nonce-use. To represent as in words. 
Suaks. 

3. a. Ant. & Cl, v. ii. 191. 4. Songs of Mourning 
-..Worded by Tho. Campion. 1613. b. 'Tis in 
reality one and the same question, only differently 
worded 1701. 

Word-book (wi*1dbuk). 1598. f. WORD sb. 
+ BOOK sb.; in sense 1 cf. G. wörterbuch, Icel. 
orðabók, ote.) 1. A book containing a list of 
words (as of the vocabulary of a language, a 
book, an art, or science) arranged in alpha- 
betical or other systematic order. (Often 
implying less elaboration or fullness than 
dictionary or lexicon.) 2. The ‘book of the 
words’ or libretto of a musical composition 
1878. 

Worded (w2-1déd), ppl. a. 1000. [f. Worb 
sb. or v. + -ED.] 1. Formed into words; ex- 
pressed in or put into words (rare). b. 
Qualifled by an adv.: Expressed in a particu- 
lar kind of language or form of words; 
phrased in such-and-such a manner 1848. 

Wordily (wa-adili), adv. 1522. [f. WORDY 
a,  -LY*.] In a wordy manner or style, with 
excess or abundance of words; verbosely. So 
Wo:rdiness, verbosity. 

Wording (wo-adin), vbl. sb. 1564. [f. Wonp 
v. or sb. + -ING'.] 1. Speaking, talking, 
utterance. Obs. or arch. 1604. 12. Angry or 
abusive speech: ‘having words’ —1614. 3. 
The action of putting or condition of being 
put into words; composition or expression in 
language, esp. in ref. to the words used; mode 
of speech, form of words 1649. 4. A set of 
written words, an inscription (rare) 1908. 

3. Things for which no w, can be found KEATS. I 
entreat the attention of the jury to the w. of this 
document DICKENS. 

Wordless (wd-adlés), a. ME. If. WORD sb. 
+ -LESS.] 1. Inexpressible in words; un- 
speakable, unutterable. Obs. or merged in 2. 
2. Not expressed in words; unspoken, un- 
uttered 1500. 3. Not uttering a word; silent, 
speechless 1500. b. Lacking the faculty or 
power of speech 1648. c. Lacking words for 
expression 1881. 4. Not accompanied by 
words; (of a play) acted without words 1598. 

2. So sat she joylesse down in wordlesse grief 
complaining 1633. Hence Wo-rdless-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Wordsworthian (wbidzwi-iün, W] ap- 
iün) sb. and a. 1815. f. the name of the 
English poet William Wordsworth (1770-1850) 
+ -IAN.] A. sb. An admirer or imitator of 
Wordsworth, or a student of his works. B. 
adj. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of 
Wordsworth; (of a poem) composed by or in 
the style of Wordsworth. 

Wordy (wd, a. [Late OE. wordiġ, f. 
WORD sb. + -ig -Y'.] 1. Full of or abounding 
in words. a. Of speech or writing: Consisting 
of or containing many words; verbose. b. Of 
persons: Using an excess of words; occas. 
garrulous, talkative. late ME. 12. Skilled in 
the use of words (rare) 1680. 3. Consisting or 
expressed in words; of words; verbal. Now 
chiefly in phr. w. war(fare). 1627. 

1. To deal in w. Compliment Is much against the 
Plainness of my Nature 1713. 3. All that w. 
tempest for a girl COWPER. 
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Work (wbuk), sb. [OE. weorc, were, tore, 
wure = OFris., OS. werk, OHG. werah, werc 
(Du., G. werk), ON. verk :- Gmc. *werkam 
IE. *wergon, whence also Gr. (F)épyor.} I. 1. 
Something that is or was done; what a person 
does or did; an act, deed, proceeding, 
business; pl. actions, doings (often collect.) 
arch. or literary in gen. sense. b. Theol. (pl.) 
Moral actions considered in relation to 
justification: usu. as contrasted with faith or 
grace. late ME. 2. Something to be done, or 
something to do; occupation, business, task, 
function OB. b. Cricket, Rowing, etc. What 
a batsman, an oarsman, etc. has to do, esp. 
with ref. to the points at which his force is to 
be applied 1851. 3. a. Action (of a person or 
thing) of a particular kind: in various con- 
nections 1440. b. Cricket. Deflexion of the 
ballafter touching the ground, resulting from 
the spin or twist imparted to it by the bowler 
1846. 4. Action involving effort or exertion 
directed to a definite end, esp. as a means of 
gaining one's livelihood; (one's) regular 
occupation or employment OE. b. gen. in 
ref. to any action requiring effort or difficult 
to do 1518. c. spec. The labour done in 
making something, as dist. from the material 
used (in ref. to the cost) 1737. d. Exercise or 
practice in a sport or game; also, exertion or 
movement proper to a particular sport, 
game, or exercise 1856. 5. A particular plece 
or act of labour; a task, job. Also gen. some- 
thing difficult to do. Obs. or arch. OE. 6. a. 
Trouble, affliction; in later use, disturbance, 
fuss. b. Pain, ache. dial. OE. 7. Math, The 
process of or an operation in calculation; à 
process of caleulation written out in full. 
Now rare or Obs. 1557. 8. Physics and Mech. 
The operation of a force in producing move- 
ment or other physical change, esp. as a 
definitely measurable quantity 1855. 

1. Their workes are workes of iniquitie BIBLE 
(Genev.) Isa, 59:6, It is a damned, and a bloody 
worke SHAKS. I have another W. of Charity upon 
hands,..to reform an extravagant Husband 
1703. The w. of.., a proceeding occupying (a 
stated length of time); All this was. .but the w. of 
a few minutes 1834. So a w. of time, a proceeding 
which takes a pag time. 2. Fie vpon this quiet 
life, I want worke SHAKS. Euerie bodies worke is 
no bodies worke 1611. 3. a. To do its w. (of a 
thing, in ref. to result), to produce its effect; The 
brandy-and-water had done its w. DICKENS. 4. 
Doinge certen Iobbes of woorke 1557. I do all the 
w. of the house DICKENS. b. It was hard w. row- 
ing, for the wind was against him 1902. 7. Take a 
few Examples without their W. at large 1709. 

II. 1. With possessive: The product of the 
operation orlabour of a person or other agent ; 
creation, handiwork. Also vaguely, the re- 
sult of one's labour, something accomplished. 
OE. b. The result of the action or operation 
of some person or thing; (one’s) ‘doing’; the 
device or invention of some one. late ME. 2. 
A thing made; a manufactured article or 
object; a structure or apparatus of some kind, 
esp. one forming part of a larger thing. Now 
chiefly in gen. sense with qualification, esp. 
in compounds like BRICKWORK, FIREWORK, 
etc. OE. 13. An architectural or engineering 
structure; a building, edifice —1667. b. pl. 
Architectural or engineering operations 1700. 
4. spec. (Mil.) A fortified building; a defensive 
structure, fortification; any one of the several 
parts of such a structure OE. 5. A literary or 
musical composition (viewed in relation to its 
author or composer); often pl. and collect. 
sing., (a person’s) writings or compositions as 
a whole ME. 6. A product of any of the fine 
arts (in relation to the artist), as a painting, a 
statue, etc.: in the phr. a w. of art including 
literary or musical works, and connoting 
high artistic quality. 1531. 17. Make, 
workmanship; esp. ornamental workmanship 
—1795. 8. The operation of making a textile 
fabric or (more often) something consisting of 
such fabric, as weaving or (usu.) sewing, knit- 
ting, or the like; esp. any of the lighter 
occupations of this kind, as a distinctively 
feminine oceupation; also concr., the fabric 
or the thing made of it, esp. while being 
made or operated upon. late ME. 9. An 
excavation in the earth, made for the purpose 
of obtaining metals or minerals; a mine. 
Obs. exc. = WORKING vòl. sb. II. 1475. 10. pl. 
An establishment where some industrial 
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labour, esp. manufacture, is carried on, in- 
cluding the whole of the buildings ana 
machinery used. Now commonly construed 
as sing. (in earlier use also sing. in form) 1581. 
11. A set of parts forming a machine or piece 
of mechanism: orig. sing., esp. as the second 
element of compounds; as an independent 
word now only pl., the internal mechanism of 
a clock or watch 1628. 

1. We all are the worke of thy hondes COVERDALE 
Isa. 64:8. b. Other ticks. .condemned 
Marriage as the W. of the Devil 1753. 3. b. Clerk 
of the Works, an officer who superintends the 
erection of buildings, ete, 5. A man who publishes 
his Works in a Volume ADDISON. 6. They breake 
downe all y* carued worcke therof BIBLE (Great) 
Ps. 74:0. 10. We went to see. silk works 1748, 
11. He took to pieces the eight-day clock. under 
pretence of cleaning the works DICKENS, 

Phrases, At w.: a. Occupied with labour; en- 
gaged in a task; working, esp. at one's regular 
occupation. b. gen. Occupied in some action or 
process; actively engaged; operating. In w. In 
regular occupation. Of w.—of all w., employed 
in all kinds of w., esp. in a household: chiefly in 
maid-of-all-w.; hence allus, Out of w. Having no 
w. to do, unemployed, workless. Also attrib., or as 
sb. To go to W. To proceed to some action (ex- 
pressed or implied); to commence operations. So 
lo fall to w. To set to w.: a. trans. To set (a 
person, the faculties, etc.) to a task, or to do 
something; refl. to set about doing something. b. 
intr. for refl. To cut out w. for (a person). To pre- 
pare work to be done by him, to give him some- 
thing to do; now only in to have (all) one’s w, cut 
out (colloq.), to have as much as one can manage 
to do. To make w.: a. (also to make a w.) To 
work havoc or confusion; hence, to make a to-do 
or fuss. b. To make w. for, to give (a person, ete.) 
something to do. c. with qualifying adj., as to 
make good, short, etc. w. (of or with) a person or 
thing, to do the business, or deal with the person 
or thing, well, shortly, etc.; often with special 
implication, as to make short w. of, to destroy or 
put an end to quickly, Good w. A morally 
commendable or virtuous act (also collog. as 
int. in commendation of some action or per- 
formance); esp. an act of piety; usu. pl. such acts 
done in obedience to divine law, or as the fruits of 
faith or godliness, Prov. Many hondys makyn 
lygth worke. ME. All w. and no play, makes Jack 


s 


a dull boy 1659. 
attrib. and Comb., as w.-girl, «place, -room, ete.; 
w.-bag, -basket, a bag, or basket, to contain 


implements and materials for needlework; 
-bench, a bench, with accessories, at which 
mechanics work; -box, a box to contain instru- 
ments and materials for needlework; -hand, (a) 
a person employed by another to do w.; (b) with 
defining adj., as a good w.-hand, one who is a 
‘good hand’ at w., a capable worker; -mate, 
fellow-labourer; -shy g., shy of or disinclined for 
w., lazy; -table, a fable for supporting working 
materials and tools; esp. a small table with com- 
partments and drawers, and sometimes with a 
well for needlework; -train, a train of waggons or 
trucks for conveying materials for construction or 
repair of a railway, etc. 

ork (WHA), v. Pa. t. and pple. worked 
(wDakt), arch. and techn. wrought (rot), (1) 
OE. wyréan (wore, geworht) :- Gme. 
*wurkjan, *wurhl-; (2) OE. (Mercian) wircan 
i= Gme. *werkjan, *warht- (*wurht); (3) 
late OE. wercan, weorc(e)an, partly after the 
sb. The Indo-Eur. base *worg- werg- wrd- 
appears in Gr. čpðw, beg I do, perf. sopra, 
Spyavoy ORGAN, épywy ORGY. The normal 
descendant of OE. wyrcan would be *worch; 
the substitution of k was due mainly to the 
sb. The new pa. t. and pa. pple. worked has 
supplanted the original wrought in most 
senses.] I. trans. 1. To do, perform, practise 
(a deed, course of action, task, process, ota) 
Now arch.; chiefly with cogn. obj., or in sue’ 
phr. as fo w. a miracle, to w. wonders. b. To do 
(something evil or harmful). arch. OE... 2. Te 
perform, carry out, execute (a person's will, 
advice,etc.). Obs. or arch. OE. 3. To produce 
by (or as by) labour or exertion; to make; 
fashion. Obs. or arch. in gen. sense; orten: 
now usu., implying artistic or ornamenta! 
workmanship. OE. b. Said of God: To create. 
Also in pass. Obs. or rare arch. OE. C. To 
construct, build (a house, wall, etc.). p 
or rare arch. OE. d. const. of, rarely out 0 
(the material or constituents); also in (some 
material), usu. implying artistic or ornamen 
tal workmanship. (Now almost always in d 
pple. wrought.) OE. +4. To compose (a boo 
or writing), to write —1746. 5. To make (a 
‘web’ or textile fabric), to weave; to Im m 
(something consisting of such fabric) bY 
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means of needlework, to sew or knit; to 
embroider ME. 6. To make (an image or 
figure); to delineate, paint, draw, or carve; 
also, to represent by an image, portray. Obs. 
or arch. exc. in special connections. ME. 17. 
To cause to be. . , make, render; to bring into 
a specified state; also, to make or create in 
the form of —1639. 8. To make, form, or 
fashion into something; to make up 1538. 9. 
To put in, insert, incorporate, esp. in the way 
of construction or composition 1663. b. To 
graft (on a stock) 1658. 10. To effect, bring 
about, bring to pass; to cause, produce ME. 
111. To act in order to or so as to effect 
(something); to plan, contrive; to manage (a 
business or proceeding) 1667. 12. To bestow 
labour or effort upon; to operate upon: esp. 
a. To till, cultivate (land) OE. b. To get 
(stone or slate from a quarry, ore or coal 
from a mine, etc.) by labour; also with the 
quarry, etc. as obj. ME. c. To manipulate (a 
substance) so as to bring it into the required 
condition; esp. to knead, press, etc. (a plastic 
substance), or to mix or incorporate (such 
substances) together by this means. late ME. 
d. To shape (stone, metal, or other hard 
substance) by cutting or other process; also, 
to beat out or shape (metal) by hammering 
1665. e. colloq. or slang. To go through or 
about (a place) for the purposes of one's 
business or oceupation; to carry on some 
operation in; spec. of a hound, of an itinerant 
vendor, beggar, etc., of a clergyman, and of a 
canvasser 1834. f. slang. To deal with in 
some way; to get, or to get rid of, esp. by 
artifice 1839. g. To operate upon so as to get 
into some state or convert into something 
else; refl. with compl. adj. to go through some 
process so as to become 1594. 13. Math., ete. 
= w, out 1593. 14. a. To act upon the mind 
or will of; to influence, induce, persuade 
(esp. by subtle or insidious means); to bring 
into a particular mental state, ete. 1595. b. 
To act upon the feelings of; to stir, move, 
incite 1605. c. Of medicine: To take effect 
upon 1712. d. To practise on, hoax, cheat. 

U.S. 1802. 15. To move (something) into or 
out of some position, or with alternating 
movement (to and fro, etc.): usu. with some 
implication of force exerted against resist- 
ance or impediment 1617. 16. To direct or 
manage the movement of ; to guide or drive 
in a particular course; spec., Naut. to direct 
the movement of (a ship) by management of 
the sails and rudder 1667. 17. refl. To make 
one's (or its) way 1576. 18. with way, etc. as 
obj. 1713. 19. To set or compel (a person, 
animal, ete.) to work; to employ or use in 
work 1445. b. To bring or get into some con- 
dition by labour or exertion 1628. 20. To set 
in action, cause to act; to exercise (a faculty, 
ete.); to actuate, operate, manage. late ME. 
b. In fig. or allusive phrases expressing 
cunning management or manceuvring, as 
to w. the oracle, the ropes 1859. 

1. She worcketh knittinge of stockings 1600. b. 
Depart from me, ye that worke iniquity Matt. 
7:23. 5. Now she vnweaues the web that she hath 
Wrought SHAKS, I'm going to w. Mr. Laurence a 
pair of slippers 1868. 7. Hen. VIII, II. ii. 47. 9. 
Those occasional Dissertations, which he has 
Wrought into the Body of his History STEELE. 10. 
He wirkis sorrow to himsell DUNBAR. Theravages 
that confinement and sorrow had worked uj 
him 1831. 11. To w. in close design, by fraud or 
guile What force effected not MILT. 12. To w, 
one’s passage (etc.), to pay for one’s passage on 
board ship by working during the voyage. e. A 
Professional beggar, who ‘works’ seventy Or 
eighty streets in a few hours 1897. 14. b. My dull 
Braine was wrought with things forgotten SHAKS. 
Endeavouring to w. herself into a state of resent- 
ment DICKENS. 16. Having no Sails to w. the 
Ship with DE Fox. 17. The women worked them- 
selves into the centre of the crowd DICKENS. 19. 
Whether it was right to w. little boys and girls in 
the mills, longer than from six o'clock in the 
morning to six o'clock in the evening 1841. b. She 
worked herself to death DICKENS. Richard said 
that he would w. his fingers to the bone for Ada. 
DICKENS. 20. They are..dead dolls, wooden, 
Worked with wires KINGSLEY. 

II. intr. 1. To do something, or to do things 
generally; to conduct oneself, behave, do“. 
Obs. or arch. OK. 2. To act for a purpose or 
80 às to gain an end; to plot, contrive. arch. 
OE. 3. Ot a thing: To do something; to per- 
form a function, or produce an effect; esp. to 
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act in the desired way, do what is required ; to 
be practicable or effectual, to succeed ME. 
b. Ot a machine or apparatus: To perform its 
proper function; to act, operate 1610. c. Of a 
part of mechanism: To haveits proper action 
or movement in relation to another part with. 
which it isin contact 1770. 4. To do something 
involving effort (of body or mind); to exert 
oneself for a definite purpose, esp. in order to 
produce something or effect some useful 
result, to gain one’s livelihood OE. b. const. 
at, on or upon (a material object, a subject of 
study or literary treatment, an occupation, 
ete.) ME. 5. To exert oneself in order to 
accomplish something or gain some end (ex- 
pressed by context) ME. 6. To do one’s 
ordinary business; to pursue a regular 
occupation. Also more widely, to do some- 
thing for a definite end, to engage in some 
systematic occupation. (Often coinciding 
with II. 4.) ME. b. const. in the material 
upon which labour is expended in some busi- 
ness or manufacture 1471. C. spec. of sporting 
dogs 1832. 7. To perform the work proper or 
incidental to one’s business or avocation. 
Obs. exc. as in b. ME. b. Said esp. of the per- 
formance of artistic work or the practice of an 
artist 1539. 8. Math., etc. To proceed (in a 
particular way) in caleulation; to go through 
the process of solving a problem. late ME. 9. 
Of a substance: To behavein a particular way 
while being worked 1489. 10. To operate upon 
(physically, mentally, or morally), produce an 
effect upon; to take effect on, affect, in- 
fluence. late ME. b. To ache (Now north. 
dial. chiefly in the form wark from OE. 
wercan.) late ME. 11. Of liquor: To ferment 
1570. 12. To go or move along, orin a particu- 
lar course; to make one's (or its) way; now 
usu., to make way slowly, laboriously, with 
some exertion or difficulty, or in an indirect 
course. late ME. b. To make one's (or its) 
way slowly or with effort through something. 
late ME. c. Naut. Of a sailing vessel: To sail 
in a particular course, to make sail; esp. to 
beat to windward, to tack 1633. d. To pro- 
ceed in a particular direction in some 
operation 1877. 13. To move restlessly, 
violently, or convulsively ; to be in a state of 
agitation or commotion; to toss, seethe; 
Naut. of a ship, to strain or ‘labour’ so that 
the fastenings become slack; so of an engine 
or carriage 1581. 14. With complement: To 
move irregularly or unsteadily so as to be- 
come out of gear 1770. 

1. All's Well Iv. ii. 29. 2. Without the King's as- 
sent or knowledge, You wrought to be a Legate 
SHAKS. 3. All thynges worke for the best [A.V. 
worke together for good] vnto them that love god 
TINDALE Rom. 8:28. Lady Lufton was beginning 


to fear that her plan would not w. TROLLOPE. C. 
fed nuts w. into the bevelled 


would not worke m hym UDALL. 4 
: ngs. to be ill 


a process of calculation or consideration so as to 
arrive at the solution of (a problem or question), 


0 
proceed so as to issue in a particular result; (b) 
with at, of a quantity: To amount to (so much) 
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when reckoned up, to ‘come to’. h. To bring to a 
fuller or finished state; to develop, elaborate. 
W. up.: ja. (rans. To build up, construct (a wall, 
etc.). b. intr. To make one's (or its) way up, esp. 
against impediment or indirectly; to ascend, ad- 
vance. c. trans. To stir up, mix, or compound, as 
a plastic substance. d. To make up (material) into 
something by labour; also, to bring into some con- 
dition, esp. so as to be |y for use. e. gen., or in 
ref. to something immaterial; To make up, de- 
velop, expand, enlarge (to or into something). f. 
To bring by labour or effort to or into a higher 
state or condition. g. To make up, form, con- 
struct, produce (something material or im- 
material): with special ref. to the process, or to the 
labour, etc. expended upon it. h. Naut. To set to 
or keep at ni ss and disagreeable hard work as 
a punishment. i. To ‘get up’ (a subject) by 
mental labour; to master by research. j. To bring 
by effort, or by some influence, into a particular 
state of mind or feeling, esp. one of strong 
emotion; to induce or persuade by effort to do 
something; to put into a state of excitement, ex- 
cite, agitate. Also refl. K. intr. To be gradually 
stirred up or excited. Hence Worked. (wbakt) 
ppl. a. in senses of the vb.; esp. executed or 
8 with needlework, engraving, or the 

Workable (wa-akab’l), a. 1545, [f. prec. + 
-ABLE.] 1, Of substances or materials: That 
can be worked, fashioned, or manipulated for 
use; said also of the state in which they are 
capable of being worked. 2. That can be 
worked, managed, or conducted, as a con- 
trivance, establishment, institution, ete. 
1105 b. of a plan, system, scheme, or the like 
1865. 

2. The only w. boat of the Lord Hood was 
manned 1881. Hence Workabi-lity. Wo'rk- 
ableness. 

Workaday, work-a-day (wi'iküde!), sb. 
anda. IME. werkedai(trisylabic) XI, of uncer- 
tain origin, perh. after sunnedei SUNDAY, the 
later workyday being after holiday, with 
workaday quite late.] A. sb. A day on which 
work is ordinarily done (dist. from holiday); 
a working-day. Obs. or dial. B. attrib. passing 
into adj. Belonging to or characteristic of a 
work-day or its occupations; characterized 
by a regular succession or round of tasks and 
employments; of ordinary humdrum every- 
day life: freq. in phr. this w. world 1554. 

Prythee tel her but a worky day Fortune SHAKS. 
We cannot long indulge in day-dreams in this w. 
world 1859. 

Work-day (wi-akde'), sb. and a. late ME. 
(OE. weorcdeg does not seem to have sur- 
vived; ME. werkday is prob. a new forma- 
tion.) A. sb. A day on which work is 
ordinarily performed; a week-day. B. attrib. 
passing into adj. Belonging to or charac- 
teristic of a work-day ; performed, worn, etc. 
on a work-day 1500. 

My woorkday gowne..thre woorkday aprens, 
one woorkday band 1622. 
Worker (wd-akoa). late ME. If. WORK v. 
+ -ER'] 1, One who makes, produces, or con- 
irives. fa. Applied to God as maker or 
creator 1002. b. An author, producer, 
contriver, or doer. arch. late ME. c. transf. 
of things ME. 2. One who works or does 
work of any kind; esp. one who works in a 
certain medium, a£ a specified trade, etc. or 
in a certain position or status (often denoted 
by prefixed sb., etc., as cloth-w., iron-w.; 
brain-w., hand-w.). late ME. b. In emphatic 
use, esp. as opp. to idler, or the like 1628. 
c. One who is employed for a wage, esp. in 
manual or industrial work; now often in the 
language of social economies, a ‘producer of 
wealth’, as opp. to capitalist 1848. d. Of 
animals: (a) A horse, dog, ete. that works 
(well) 1844. (b) The neuter or undeveloped 
female of certain social hymenopterous or 
other insects, as ants and bees, which 
supplies food and performs other services for 
the community 1747. e. U.S. Politics. One of 
a class of political agents or partisans 
subordinate to a ‘boss’ 1888. 3. Applied to 
apparatus or pieces of machinery, as (a) one 
of the small card-covered cylinders in a 
carding-machine; (b) pl. in pillow lace- 
making, the bobbins that are worked across 
a pattern, etc. 1594. 4. With advs., as w.-up 
1656. 

2. b. The distinction between workers and idlers, 
as between knaves and honest men RUSKIN. 
attrib., as w.-ant, -bee: w. bobbin = 3 (b); W. 
card = 3 (a). 
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Workfolk (wZ-ikfó"k). 1475. [FOLK sb.] = 
WORK-PEOPLE, esp. farm labourers. 
Workful(wi-ikfül a. ME. If. WORK sb. + 
-FUL.] tfl. Active, operative —1074. 2. Full 
of (hard) work; hard-working 1854. Hence 
Wo'rkfulness, tactivity; laborious activity. 

Workhouse (wzkhaus. [Late OE. 
weorchüs; f. WORK sb. + HOUSE sb.'] 1. A 
house, shop, or room in which work is 
regularly performed; a workshop or factory. 
Obs. or Hist. 2. spec. orig. A house established 
for the provision of work for the unemployed 
poor of a parish; later, an institution, 
administered by Guardians of the Poor, in 
which paupers are lodged and the able- 
bodied set to work. (Formerly thouse of 
work, tworking-house, thouse of industry; see 
also POORHOUSE, UNION 9 b.) 1052. 3. A prison 
or house of correction for petty offenders. 
U.S. 1888, 

2, Most well-regulated Bridewells are Paradises 
compared to the Oxford Work-house 1797. 

Working (w'akip), vbl. sb. ME. If. WORK 
v. + Ad.] The action of WORK v.; the re- 
sult of this. I. 1. Performance of work or 
labour; falso, that which is done, work. t2. 
Performance, execution, achievement (of 
some particular work or action) -1693. 3. 
Making, construction; handiwork, workman- 
ship —1726. 4. The action of operating or 
performing work upon something; manipula- 
tion, management; exploitation (of a mine, 
etc.) 1450. b. The carrying on or putting into 
operation (of a scheme, system, legislation, 
oto.) 1832. 5. Action, operation. a. Of a 
person; esp. collect. sing. and pl. actions, 
doings, deeds. late ME. b. Of a drug, 
medicine, etc. late ME. c. Of the mind, 
conscience, etc. Often pl. 1588. d. The con- 
duct or operations collectively of a factory, 
vessel, or the like 1873. 6. Influential 
operation; influence; also, the result or effect. 
of operation or influence. late ME. 7. Mathe- 
matical calculation; now chiefly, the state- 
ment of the operations involved in solving a. 
mathematical problem. late ME. 8. Fer- 
mentation of liquor 1565. 9, Restless move- 
ment of water (esp. the sea); straining of a 
ship, vehicle, ete. so as to loosen the fittings 
1582. b. Involuntary movement of the face 
or mouth, esp. due to emotion 1800, 10. The 
proper action or movement of a piece of 
mechanism or the like 1645. 11. Gradual 
movement or progress (as against resistance) 


1683. 

5. b. After my physicks w. 1648, c. I am sicke 
with w. of my thoughts SHAKS, 6. The w. of 
clerical prejudice in..a liberal mind 1861. 7. A 
knowledge of mathematics may be gained with- 
out the perpetual w. of examples 1873. 10. The 
workings of his lungs pumped great jets of blood 
out KINGSLEY, 

IL. concr. A place in which mineral is or has 
been worked; a mining excavation 1766. III. 
With advs., as w.-off, -logether, -up 1623. 

attrib, and Comb.: w. hour(s; w. capital, expenses ; 
w. drawing, usu. pl., the drawings made of the 
plan, ete, of a building from which the workmen 

out the construction of the work; f-house, 
= WORKHOUSE; w. load, the maximum load that 
n member in a or other structure is de- 
signed to bear; w. order, a condition in which a 
machine, system, ete. works (well, badly, etc.); 
w. room, (a) space in which one may work, room 
for the parao ance of work; (b) a work-room. 

Working (wPkip) ppl. a. late ME. 
[-NG*.] That works. 1. Of a person, etc.: 
Active, operative; energetic. Obs. or arch. 
tb. Of a thing: Operative, effective —1709. 2. 
That works or labours; esp. that works for an 
employer in a manual or industrial occupa- 
tion 1639. b. In contrast with: (a) ‘master’, 
‘managing’, ete., in designations of trade or 
occupation; (b) ‘sleeping’, in ref. to partners 
in a firm 1708. c. Mil. W. party: a party of 
men detailed for a special piece of work out- 
side their ordinary duties 1744. d. Of horses 
and cattle: Employed in work, esp. in 

tural work 1613. e. Of a bee or ant: 
That is a ‘worker’ 1766. 3. Of the sea, etc.: 
Agitated, tossing. poet. 1581. 4. Of the 
features: Moving involuntarily or convul- 
sively, esp. as the result of emotion 1753. 5. 
Of an organism, piece of machinery, etc.: 
That performs its function (esp. in a specified 
manner); that 'goes' (as opp. to being 
stationary) 1608. b. Naut. applied to certain 
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sails 1882. 6, a. Of a majority: Sufficient to 
secure the passing of measures 1858. b. Of a 
theory, etc.: That provides a basis upon 
which to work 1849. 

1. b. Things. . Sad, high, and w., full of State and 
Woe SHAKS. 4. The w. lip was loosened; and the 
tears came streaming forth DICKENS. 5. But are 
you flesh and loud $ Haue you a w. pulse, and 
are no Fairie? SHAKS, 6. a. A w. majority of about 
a hundred in the House of Commons 1858. b. No 
one asks more of Evolution at present than per- 
mission to use it as a w. theory 1894. 

Wo'rking(-)cla:ss. Chiefly pl. wo-rking 
cla:sses. 1813. [f. prec.] The grade or 
grades of society comprising those who are 
employed to work for wages in manual or 
industrial occupations. b. attrib., as w. 
family, vole, etc. 1869. 

What are termed the working-classes, as if the 
only workers were those who wrought with their 
hands 1844. 

Wo'rking(-)day:. 1478. [f. WORKING vbl. 
Sb. + Day sb.] 1, A work-day. b. attrib, or as 
adj. 1533. 2. The portion of a day devoted to 
work or allotted to labour as a day’s work 
1875. 

1. They quite forgot the days, and knew not a 

unday from a w. any longer DE FOE. 2. Leaving 
the length of the working day unchanged 1875. 

Wo'rking-ma:n. 1816. A man of the 
working classes; a man employed to work for 
à wage, esp. in a manual or industrial 
occupation. So Wo-rking-wo-man. 

The word 'working-man' was held to include a 
clerk or small shopkeeper, or anyone whose total 
income did not exceed £150 a year 1896, 

Workless (wiraklés), a. 1484. Uf. WORK sb. 
+ -LESS.] 1. Doing no work; inactive, idle. 
Obs. or arch, 2, Unprovided with work; out 
of work, unemployed. Often absol, with the. 
1848. Hence Wo: rklessness. 

Workman (wo-akmén). Pl. workmen, 
[OE. weorcmann.] 1. A man engaged to do 
work or (usu.) manual labour, esp. one em- 
ployed upon some particular piece of work; 
often (contextually) a skilled worker. b. Con- 
noting a class or grade, or in correlation with 
‘employer’, ‘capitalist’, or the like 1704, 2. 
A skilled or expert craftsman. Obs. exc. in 
Glassmaking, the first man of a ‘chair’. 1478, 
b. transf.; e.g. applied to a rider, esp. in 
hunting, who manages his horse well or is 
conversant with the technique of the field; 
also to a horse that takes its fences well, etc. 
1832. 3. One who works or practises his craft 
or art (in some specified manner) 1484. 

2. b. The Squire having hit off his fox like a u. 
1832. 3. Never had ill workemen good tooles 1633. 
Hence Wo-rkmanly a. and adr. = WORKMAN- 
LIKE 1467. 

Workmanlike (w-1kmienloik), adr. and a. 
1447. [See -LIKE.] A. adv. In a manner or 
style characteristie of a good workman. 

To be all plastered over with lyme and hayer 
workeman lyke 1618. 

B. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to a workman; 
characteristic of or suitable to a workman 
(rare) 1663. 2, Characteristic of or resembling 
(that of) a good workman 1739. 

2. To compleat the intended Bridge, in a. .w. 
5 1739. Two very workmanlike little horses 


Workmanship (wi-ikminfip) late ME. 
[f. WORKMAN + -SHIP.] tl. The performance 
or execution of work or a work; work, labour 
—1818. 12. Action, agency, operation ~1641. 
3. That which is wrought or made by a work- 
man or craftsman; (a person's) work. Also 
transf. something produced: arch. exc. as in 
piece of w. 1523. 4, Skill or cunning as a work- 
man; craftsmanship as exhibited in a piece of 
work 1529. 

3. A little Hut, the W. of some Indian 1751. 
There's no 5 she’s a rare bit o W. GEO. 
ELior. 4. Idiots admire in things the Beauty of 
their Materials, but Artists that of the Workman- 
ship BOYLE. 

Wo:rk-ma:ster. Now rare. 1533. A 
master workman ; an overseer or employer of 
workmen. b. fig.: esp. applied to God as 
creator and ruler; rarely of a thing 1535. So 
Wo'-rk-mi:stress, only fig., chiefly of 
Nature. 

Workpeople (wr-kpi:p'D. 1708. [WORK 
sb.] People employed in manual or industrial 
labour for a wage; workmen and (or) work- 
women. 

Workshop (wé-akSgp). 1562. [f. WORK sb. 
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+ SHOP sb. 3.) A room, apartment, or build- 
ing in which manual or industrial work jg 
carried on. 

transf. England. the w. for the world DISRAELI 

Workwoman (wiakwu:mün). 1530. ff. 
after workman.] A woman who works; à 
female worker; fa woman who does needle. 
work. 

Worky (wō:aki). U.S. 1833. f. WORK sb, + 
*.] A worker or operative; one of the 
working class. 

World (world). (OE. weorold, worold, 
world = OFris. wrald, warld, OS. werold (Du, 
wereld), OHG. weralt (G. well), ON. verold; a 
formation peculiar to Gme, f. werde man 
(OE., OS., OHG. wer, cogn. with L. vir) + 
*ald- age (cf. OLD), the etymol. meaning 
being, therefore, ‘age’ or ‘life of man'.] I, 
Human existence; a period of this. 1, a, 
Chiefly This w., the w.: the earthly state of 
human existence; this present life. b. The 
other, another, the next, a better w., the w, lo 
come or to be: the future state, the life after 
death. Sometimes viewed as the ‘realm’ of 
departed spirits. OE. c. gen. A state of 
(present or future) existence ME. 2. The 
pursuits and interests of this present life; 
esp., in religious use, the least worthy of 
these; temporal or mundane affairs OE. 3. 
The affairs and conditions of life; chiefly in 
phr., esp. with the verb go, as how the w. goes, 
how events shape themselves, etc.; also to 
let the w. wag OE. tb. State of human affairs, 
state of things; hence, season of time as 
marked by the state of affairs —1614. 4. 
Secular (or lay) life and interests, as dist. 
from religious (or clerical); also, secular (or 
lay) people OK. b. In the Society of Friends 
applied to those outside their own body 1048. 
te. To go to the w., to be (a man, woman) of the 
w., to be married —1001. d. In biblical and 
religious use: Those who are concerned only 
with the interests and pleasures of this life or 
with temporal or mundane things; the 
worldly and irreligious. late ME. 15. An age 
or (long) period of time in earthly or human 
existence or history; pl. ages —1074. b. A 
period or age of human history characterized 
by certain conditions or indicated by the 
character or those living in it. Obs. exc. as 
coloured by III. 3. 1530. 6. W. without (ME. 
abuten or buten) end, earlier also tin world(s of 
world(s, etc. (tr. eccl.L. in secula seculorum, in 
seculum seculi): for ever and ever, for all time, 
through eternity. Later used hyperbolically: 
Endlessly, eternally. Hence as adj. phr. = 
perpetual, everlasting, eternal; and as subst. 
phr. = eternal existence, endlessness, 
eternity. ME. 

1. She was too good for this w. and for me, and 
she died six weeks before our marriage-day 
DICKENS. To the world's end, as long as human 
things shall last, to the end of time; similarly as 
long as the or this w. lasts, in this w. To bring into 
the w., to give birth to. T'o come into (or to) the W., 
to be born: fig. (of a book) to be published. To 0% 
or depart out of this w., to die. c. Both the worlds I 
giue to negligence, Let come what comes SHAKS. 
2. The w. is too much with us Wonpsw. 3. Some 
must watch, while some must sleepe; So runnes 
the w. away SHAKS. How's the w. used you since 
this morning? Dickens, How goes the w. with (A 
person), how are his affairs. As the (or this) w. 90» 
as things are, considering the state of affairs. pd 
This is no W. To play with Mammets SHAKS. ** 
How happy is the blameless Vestal's lot! The w. 
forgetting, by the w. forgot Porn. Having, 
signed the situation T held in the w. 1888. d» i 
W with fruitless Pain Seek Happiness below 
WESLEY. 5. Tr. & Cr. 1r, ii, 180. 6. A time n 
EL too short, To make a w.-without-en 

ine in SHAKS. M 

TI. The earth or a region of it; the universe 
or a part of it. 1. The earth and all create 
things upon it; the terraqueous globe and its 
inhabitants OE. b. In generalized sense, ust 
qualified by a. 1676. c. pl. Used hyperbolically 
for: ‘a great quantity’; often advb. ‘a gr 
deal’, ‘infinitely’. (a) pl. Not. or worlds, 2o 
on any account; (b) sing. Not for (all) the V 
not for anything in the w, 1586. 2. Any part o 
the universe considered as an entity, as loner 
or nether w., Hades or hell, less freq. the 
earth; UNDERWORLD ME. b. A planet or OUT 
heavenly body, esp. one viewed as inhabited 
1713. 3. The material universe as an onde 
system; the system of created things; t 
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cosmos ME. 4. The sphere within which 
one'sinterests are bound up or one's activities 
find scope; (one’s) sphere of action or thought 
1586. 5. A section or part of the earth at 
large, as a place of inhabitation or settlement 

1555. 6. A division of created things; esp. 
each of the three primary divisions of natural 
objects (the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms) 1005. 7. A group or system of 
things or beings associated by common 
characteristics (denoted by a qualifying word 
or phr.), or considered as constituting a unity 
1673. 

1. The W. was all before them, where to choose 
Thir place of rest, and Providence thir guide 
Mitt, Citizen of the w.: see CITIZEN 2. Universal 
to.: see UNIVERSAL d. 4; cf, VARSAL. Wide w.: see 
WIDE a. I. I b. Phr. (chiefly fig.) with go round; 
Their fame it shall last while the w. goes round 
BURNS; It's Love that makes the w. go round! 
W. S. GILBERT, T'he world's end, the farthest limit 
of the earth (chiefly hyperbolical). b. Each 
thinks a W. too little for his sway DRYDEN. c. 
Nor doth this wood lacke worlds of company 
Smaxs. I'm sure I wouldn't stand in his way for 
worlds 1874, 4. [His] W. was a narrow one, con- 
sisting as it did of himself and his bank-book 1808. 
5. New W., a continent or country discovered or 
colonized at a comparatively late period, esp, the 
continents of America, as dist. from the Old W.,or 
the continents of the Eastern Hemisphere, es] 
Europe and Asia, as being known before the di 
covery of America. 7. Then, all the w. of waters 
sleeps again COWPER. The Outdoor W.: or, 
Young Collector's Handbook 1893. 

III. The inhabitants of the earth, or a 
section of them. 1. The human race; the 
whole of mankind; human society OE. 2. 
The body of living persons in general; 
society at largo, ‘people’; often with ref. to 
its judgement. or opinion 1603. 3. Usu. with 
qualification: A particular division, section, 
or generation of the earth's inhabitants or 
human society, with ref. to the time or place 
of their existence or to their interests or 
pursuits. late ME. 4. Human society con- 
sidered in relation to its activities, difficulties, 
and the like; hence, the ways, practices, or 
customs of the people among whomone lives; 
the oceupations and interests of society at 
large 1449, b. with ref. to social status or 
worldly fortune 1687, 5, High or fashionable 
society. More explicitly the w. of fashion, the 
great w., etc. 1673. 

1, Against the w., in opposition to or in the face of 
all mankind; hence, against all opposition. 
tWorld's shame, shame of the w., universal or 
publie disgrace. 2. There are all sorts of stories of 
the Lord High Admiral, and the w. says he is mad 
1828. 3. A gentleman well known in the theatrical 

v. SHERIDAN. The whole w. of ruffiandom ie 


f 
(up the w., out of the whole w. above all others, 
l. To think the w. of, to have the highest possible 
opinion of or regard for. e. See MAN OF THE W. 
ED woman of the w., a woman who is experienced. 
in the ways of life or the conventions of society. 


f. Living the secular as opposed to the religious 
life. All the w.: a. The whole of the inhabited 
globe; the entire earth (or universe). b.(= Fr. 
lout le monde.) Everybody in existence; in 
narrower sense, everybody in the community, the 
Public. Against all the w.,in opposition to or com- 
petition with everybody. All the w. and his wife: 
dee WIFE 2, c. Everybody in fashionable society ; 
fxerybody Of account. d. Everything in exis- 
ience: often in intensive emotional use = All that 
of value or account to a person, something 
upremely precious. e. For all the w., in regard to 
pr taking into consideration everything in the w.: 
A in every respect, exactly (like, etc), The 
Whole w. = all the w. à, b. 
8 and Comb, in simple attrib., objective, 
ind advb. uses (sometimes echoing German com- 
Pounds), as w, sadness, -sorrow; w.-famous, ~re- 
tiuened, -weary, adjs. ; often passing into adj., with 
we ueaning “of or pertaining to the whole w., 
‘orld-wide, universal’, as 1c.-commerce, -empire, 
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war; also w.-history [G. wellgeschichte], histo 
embracing the events of the whole w. E A G 
me polities 


E of the U.S.; -soul I. weltgeist, -seele], 
he animating principle which informs the 
physical world; -state, (a) a state comprising the 
whole w.; (b) a state possessing w.-power. Hence 


Worrldish a. (rare) of or belonging to this w., 
worldly. Worrldless a, (rare) not having a w. to 
live in; not containing a w. or worlds; from 


the w., unworldly. 

Worldliness (wi-ildlinés). late ME. If. 
WORLDLY a. + -NESS.] The condition of being 
worldly; devotion to worldly affairs to the 
neglect of religious duties or spiritual needs; 
love of the world and its pleasures. 

Worldling (wa-aldlin). 1549. [f. WORLD + 
Ndl.] 1. One who is devoted to the interests 
and pleasures of the world; a worldly or 
worldly-minded person. 12. à. A 'citizen of 
the world’, cosmopolite. b, An inhabitant of 
the world. —18106. 

1. The various pretexts under which Worl 
delude themselves and neglect the welfare of their 
Souls 1844. 


Worldly (w?-ildli), a. (OE. woruldlié; see 
-LY*.] I. Of or belonging to this world (as dist. 
from the other world); carthly, mundane. 
12. Of, belonging to, or connected with this 
world and its inhabitants; earthly, human, 
mortal —1674. t3. Of or belonging to the 
world (as dist. from the church or the 
cloister); secular 1058. 4, Devoted to the 
world and its pursuits ME. 

1. With al my w. Goodes I thee endowe Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Matrimony. Too much a child in w. 
matters DICKENS. 4. W. prelatis ful of coueitise 
symonye & heresie WYCLIF. 

'omb.: w.-minded a., having a w, mind, having 
the thoughts set upon the things of this world. 

Worldly (wild), adv. ME. If. after 
prec. + -LY*.] In a worldly manner; with a 
worldly intent or disposition. 

Worldly-wise (stress variable), a. late ME. 
Wise in a worldly manner or in worldly 
affairs; (ransf. of actions or conduct. 

Worldly wiseman, a W. man; now only with 
on to the character so named in Bunyan's 

ms. 1 

Wo'rld-power. 1800. [After G. welfmacM.] 
1. The power of ‘this world’ (as dist. from 
the spiritual world); secular power. 2. Any 
of the powers (nations, empires) that domi- 
nate the world 1901. 

2. The foundation of England's greatness as a w. 


1904. 

Worldward (wi-ldwQud), adv. (a.) 1583. 
[f. WORLD + -WARD.] 1. (orig. T'o the w.) In 
regard to the world; in worldly respects. 2. 
Towards or in the direction of the world 1642. 
B. adj. Directed towards or facing the world 
1857. 

World-wide (stress variable), a. 1632. [f. 
WORLD + WIDE a.) ‘As wide as the world’; 
extending over or covering the whole world. 

Worm (woam), sb. 0 E. wyrm, later wurm, 
eorresp. to OFris. wirm, OS., (00 HG. wurm 
(Du. worm), ON. ormr serpent, Goth. waurms 
t= Gme. *wurmiz and *wurmaz, rel. to L. 
vermis worm, Gr. Sales, t wood-worm.] 
I. 1. A serpent, snake, dragon. Now only 
arch, 12. Any animal that creeps or crawls; a 
reptile, an insect —1820. 3, A member of the 
genus Lumbricus; a slender, creeping, naked, 
limbless animal, usu. brown or reddish, with 
a soft body divided into a series of segments; 
an earthworm. More widely, any annelid. 
OE. 4. Any endoparasitic helminth breeding 
in the living body of men and other animals. 
Usu. pl. Also, the disease or disorder con- 
stituted by the presence of these parasites. 
OE. 5. The larva of an insect; a maggot, 
grub, or caterpillar, esp. one that feeds on 
and destroys flesh, fruit, leaves, textile 
fabrics, and the like. Also collect. the w., as à 
destructive pest. OE. b. The larva or grub of 
many kinds of beetles, destructive to trees, 
timber, furniture, etc, OE. c. contextually. A. 
silkworm OE. 6. A maggot, or, in popular 
belief, an earthworm, supposed to eat dead 
bodies in the grave OE. b. fig. as one of the 
of Hell (Mark 9:48, Isa. 66:24) OB. 
7. ta. A tick or mite breeding in the hand, 
foot, or other part of the body 1605. b. pop. 
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= ComEpo 1730. 8, An earthworm, or a larva: 
a. as the food of birds ME. b. as bait for fish 
ME. 9. A name for various long slender 
crustaceans and molluses (e.g. T'eredo navalis, 
the ship-w.) which destroy timber by boring. 
cy collect. the w., as à destructive pest. 


WORM, etc, 5. She. let concealment like a worme 
i'th budde Feede on her damaske checke SHAKS. 
See also BOOK-W., CADDIS-w., PALMER-W., etc. 
6. Men haue died from time to time, and wormes 
haue eaten them Suaks. Worm's or worms’ meat, 
said of a man's dead body, or of man as mortal; 
do iM or meat for worms. 7. a. Rom. & Jul. 

. iv. 65, 

II. 1. fig. A human being likened to a worm 
or reptile as an object of contempt, scorn, or 
pity; an abject miserable creature OW, tb, 
With qualification expressing tenderness, 
playfulness, or commiseration —1620. 2. fig. A 
grief or passion that preys stealthily on a 
man's heart or torments his conscience (like a 
worm in a dead body or à maggot in food); 
esp. the gnawing pain of remorse OE. fb. A 
whim or ‘maggot’ in the brain; a streak of 
insanity 1705. 3. The w.: formerly a pop. 
name for various ailments supposed to be 
caused by the working of a worm“, ta. 
Colic. Sc. —1054. b. Toothache. Se. Obs. or 
rare. 1583, 

1. Sith that wickide worme, Wiolyf. began to 
sowe the seed of cisme in the erthe 1402, b. Temp. 
m, I. 31. 2. The Worme of Conscience still begnaw 
thy Soule SHAKS. 

HI. 1. A small vermiform ligament or tendon 
in a dog's tongue, often cut out when the 
animal is young, as a supposed safeguard 
against rabies 1530. b. A tendon in a dog's 
tail, often eut or pulled out when the tail is 
being docked 1877. 2. An artificial or natural 
object resembling an earthworm 1702. b. pl. 
The coiled pods of Astragalus hamosus 1849. 
3. As the name of various implements of 
spiral form (supposed to resemble the sinuous 
shape and movement of an earthworm). a, A 
serew fixed on the end of a rod, used for 
withdrawing the charge or wad from a 
muzzle-loading gun 1591. b. The thread or 
spiral ridge of a male screw 1077. c. The 
spiral of a female or hollow screw 1725. d. An 
endless or tangent screw the thread of which 
gears with the teeth of a toothed wheel (or 
similar device) 1729. e. A long spiral or 
coiled tube connected with the head of a still, 
in which the vapour is condensed 1041. f. A 
spiral heating flue in a furnace or coiled steam. 
pipe in a boiler 1758. g. A spring or strip of 
metal of spiral shape 1724. 

attrib, and Comb.: w.-bark, the anthelmintic 
bark of the W. Indian cabbage-tree, Andira 
inermis; -cast, the convoluted mass of mould 
thrown up by an earthworm on the surface of the 
soil after passing through the worm's body; 
-eater, a bird or other creature that feeds on 
worms; spec, the W.-eating Warbler, Helmin- 
thotherus vermivorus of the eastern II. S. -grass, 
the Pinkroot, 2 5 marilandica, of the 
Southern U.S., used as a vermifuge ; -hole, u hole 
made by a burrowing worm or insect in wood, 
fruit, books, ete; -shell, the twisted shell or tube 
of a marine annelid or mollusc, as Serpula and 
Vermetus; -snake, any of various small harmless 
snakes, as Typhlops nigrescens and Carphophis 
amana; «spring, a spiral spring. Hence Worm- 
less d. (rare) free from or destitute of worms. 
Wo'rm-like a, 0 w., vermiform ; adv, 
after the manner of a w. Wo:rmling, a small w. 
chiefly fig., a poor despicable creature. 

Worm (wam), v. 1564. [f. prec.) I, I. intr, 
To hunt for or catch worms 1576. 2. trans. Tó 
cause to be eaten by worms; to devour, as a 
burrowing worm does. Chiefly pass., to be 
eaten by worms. 1604. II. 1. To extract the 
‘worm’ or lytta from the tongue of (a dog) as 
a safeguard against madness 1575. b. transf. 
and fig. (as a remedy for madness, a ribald 
tongue, or greediness) 1564. 2, To rid (plants, 
esp. tobacco) of ‘worms’ or grubs 1624, 

1. b. He is such a froward testy old fellow, he 
should be Wormed like a mad dog SHADWELL, 

III. t1. To pry into the secrets of (a person); 
to play the spy upon —1807. 2. T'o w. (a person) 
out of : to deprive or dispossess of (property, 
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ete.) by underhand dealing. Now rare or Obs. 
1617. 3. T'o w. out: to thrust out, get rid of, 
by subtle and persistent pressure or under- 
mining 1594. 4. To w. oul: to extract (in- 
formation, a secret, etc.) by insidious 
questioning 1715. 5. intr. To move or progress 
sinuously like a worm; also transf. of things. 
Usu. with adv. 1610. b. refi. in same sense 
1805. c, With advb. acc. as to w. one's way 
1822. 6. fig. To make one's way insidiously 
like a worm info (a person's confidence, 
secret affairs, ete.); to burrow in so as to hurt 
or destroy 1027. b. refl. To insinuate oneself 
into (a person's favour or confidence, a 
desirable position, etc.) 1711. 7. trans. with 
predicate-extension: To move (an object) off, 
down, etc. by a gradual tortuous propulsion 
or dragging 1861. 

4. Old Wood knew all her history...He had 
wormed it out of her, day by day THACKERAY. 6. 
Vse subtle and crafty men, they will search, and 
skrew, and worme into busines of difficulty 1639. 
b. W. yourself into her secrets DICKENS. 

IV. 1. To make a screw-thread on 1598. 2. 
Naut. To wind spun-yarn or small rope 
spirally round (a rope or cable) so as to fill up 
the grooves between the strands and render 
the surface smooth 1644. 3. To remove the 
charge or wad from (a gun) by means of a 
worm 1802. Hence Wormed (wzamd) ppl. a. 
eaten into or bored by worms, infested with 
worms; formed with a  serew-thread; 
furnished with a (specified) number of screw- 
threads. Wo-rmer, 

Wo-rm-ea:ten, pa. pple. and ppl. a. late 
ME. Eaten into by a worm or worms. b. 
transf. Applied to organic tissue which is 
indented with small holes 1592. c. fig. (of 
persons and things).  Decayed, decrepit; 
antiquated, outworn 1575. 

Smircht w. tapestrie SHAKS. €. That worme- 
eaten name of Liberall..it's a name of the old 
fashion DEKKER. 

Wo'rm-ea:ting, ppl. a. That eats 
worms for food. 

W. Warbler, the bird Helminthotherus vermivorus 
of the eastern U.S. 

Wormian (w@-amidn), a. 1831. (- mod. L. 
(ossa) Wormiana, f. the name of the Danish 
physician Olaus Worm (1588-1654); see -IAN.] 
Anat. The designation of small bones of 
irregular shape, freq. found in the sutures of 
the skull. 

Wormseed (wo-amsid). late ME. [Worm 
8b. I. 4.) I. Any of various plants considered 
to have anthelmintic properties, e.g. swine's 
fennel or sulphurwort, Peucedanum officinale; 
Erysimum cheiranthoides (Treacle or English 
W.); Chenopodium anthelminticum and 
Ambrina anthelmintica (American W.); 
Halogeton tamariscifolium (Spanish W.). 2. 
The dried flower-heads of one or other of 
these plants, used as an anthelmintie 1502. 
3. The eggs of the silkworm moth 1733. 

Wormwood (wi-imwud). late ME. [alt., 
by assim. of the second syll. to Woop, of late 
ME. wormod, OE. wormód (corresp. to MLG. 
wormóde, OHG. wormuola), alt. by assim. to 
Worm of OE. wermód = OS. wer(i)moda, 
OHG. wer(iymuota (G. twermulh; cf. VER- 
MOUTH); of unkn. origin.] 1. The plant 
Artemisia absinthium, proverbial for its 
bitter taste. b. With qualifying word, 
designating species of Artemisia and some 
similar plants 1548. c, Salt of w., an impure 
carbonate of potash, obtained from the ashes 
of w. 1617. 2. fig. An emblem or type of what 
is bitterand grievous to the soul 1535. 3. Used. 
as a name or specific epithet for certain 
moths 1832. 4. Short for w. ale 1843. 5. fig. 
attrib., passing into adj. = bitter, tart, un- 
pleasant to experience 1593. 

1. b, Pontic, Roman w., Artemisia pontica or A. 
absinthium; Sea w., A. maritima; Tree W, A. 
arborescens of the Mediterranean; id W., 
Parthenium hysterophorus. 2. To be w. (or gall and 
w.), to be acutely mortifying or vexing (lo a 
person). 5. Thy secret pleasure turnes to open 
shame, Thy sugred tongue to bitter W. tast 
SHAKS. 

attrib, and Comb.: w.-ale, -beer, ale or beer in 
which w. is infused; w. water, wine, a cordial 
prepared (like absinthe or vermouth) from w. 

Wormy (wami), a. late ME. If. WORN sb. 
+ -Y*] 1. Attacked, gnawed, or bored by 
worms and grubs; worm-eaten. b. fig. = 
WORM-EATEN c. (rare) 1611. 2. Of the body, 


1817. 
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etc.: Infested or affected with worms, itch- 
mites, etc. 1599. 3. Of soil, the grave, ete.: 
Infested with worms, full of worms 1590. 4. 
Resembling a worm; worm-like 1545. b. fig. 
Grovelling; earthy; crooked, tortuous 1640. 
5. Of or pertaining to worms. poet. 1801. 

3. Damned spirits all, . Alreadie to their wormie 
beds are gone SHAKS. 4. Long w. feelers instead 
of fins 1888. 

Worn (wenn, wó?*an), ppl. a. 1508. [pa. pple. 
of WEAR v.'] 1. Impaired by wear, use, or 
exposure; showing the results of use or 
attrition. b. fig. Of words or ideas: Hack- 
neyed, trite 1569. 2. Wasted, enfeebled, or 
exhausted by toil, exposure, age, anxiety, or 
ill-health; showing signs of such enfeeble- 
ment 1508. +3. Of time, a period: Past, spent. 
SHAKS. 4, With adv. a. W.-down = 1, 2. 1814. 
b. W.-in, ingrained by attrition or exposure 
to weather 1883. 

2. The President. looked somewhat w., and 
anxious, and well he might DICKENS. 3. Wint. T. 


V. i. 142. 

Worn-out, ppl. a. 1593. 1. Injured, 
damaged, defaced by wear, attrition, or ex- 
posure, esp. to such a degree as to be no 
longer of use or service 1612. 2. Utterly ex- 
hausted and wasted in strength or vitality 
1700. 3. Of ideas, etc.: Hackneyed by use, 
trite, stale, out of fashion. Of institutions: 
Effete. 1713. 4. Of time: Past, departed. 
SHAKS. 

1. The w. carpets and old-fashioned chairs 
TROLLOPE. 2. Every w. Preacher shall receive, if 
he wants it, at least ten pounds a-year WESLEY. 
3. The House of Lords..was an effete and w. 
institution 1882. 4. This patterne of the worne- 
out age SHAKS. 

Worricow (wr'rikau). Se. 1711. [f. WORRY 
v. + Cow sb.'] A scarecrow; a hobgoblin. 
Also (ransf. of persons. 

Worried (wo-rid), ppl. a. 1559. [f. WORRY 
v.; See -ED'.] In senses of WORRY v. 

‘I don't, mean that’, said Mrs. Boffin, with a w. 
look DICKENS. 

Worrier (worries). 1536. [. WORRY v. + 
ARI. ] 1. An animal that kills or injures others 
by biting and rough treatment. 2. One who 
harasses or persecutes another 1712. 3. One 
who causes distress of mind to another; also, 
one who gives way to anxiety or mental dis- 
quietude 1891. 

Worriment (wrrimént) Chiefly U.S. 
1855. [f. WORRY v. + -MENT.] The act of 
worrying or causing anxiety; the state of 
being worried or troubled in mind. Also, 
something that harasses or causes worry. 
Worrisome (worisim), a. 1869. dial. |f. 
Worry sb. or v. + -SOME'.] Apt to cause 
worry or distress; given to worrying. 
Worrit (writ), sb. dial. and vulgar. 1836. 
[f. next.] A state of worry or mental distress; 
a frottiug care or anxiety. Also, a person that 
worries others or himself. 

Worrit (worit), v. dial. and vulgar. 1818. 
[app. vulgar alteration of WORRY v.; but cf. 
dial. wherrit (1762), werrit (1825), of app. 
different origin.] 1. (rans. To worry, distress, 
vex, pester. 2. intr. To give way to worry; to 
experience or display mental disquietude, 
impatience, etc. 1854. 

1. Don't w. your poor mother DIOKENS. It will 
worret you to death, Lucy; that I can see GEO. 


ELIOT, 

Worry (wrri) sb. 1804. [f. next.) 1. A 
troubled state of mind arising from the frets 
and cares of life; harassing anxiety or 
solicitude. b. An instance or case of this; a 
cause of or matter for anxiety; pl. cares, 
solicitudes 1813. 2. The act of biting and 
shaking an animal so as to injure or kill it. 
(Properly of hounds when they seize their 
quarry.) 1847. 

1. It is not the work that kills, but *w.' 1879. b. 
Delicious spot to come and repose in from the 
cares and worries of life LEVER. 

Worry (wori), v. Pa. t. and pple. worried. 
[OE. wyrgan = Oris. wergia kill, MLG., 
MDu. worgen, OHG. wurgan (Du. wurgen, G. 
würgen) - WGme. *wurajan.] 1. trans. To 
strangle (a person or animal) —1606. 12. To 
choke (a person or animal) with a mouthful of 
food 1779. 3. To seize by the throat with the 
teeth and tear or lacerate; to killorinjure by 
biting and shaking. Said e.g. of dogs or 
wolves attacking sheep, or of hounds when 
they seize their quarry. late ME. b. transf. 
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To bite at or upon (an object); to kiss or hug 
vehemently 1507. c. intr. To pull or tear af 
(an object) with the teeth 1882. d. trans. To 
devour. Chiefly north. ME. 4. trans. To 
harass by rough or severe treatment, by 
repeated aggression or attack; to assail with 
hostile or menacing speech 1553. b. transf. 
With adv. or advb. phr.: To get or bring into 
a specified condition by harassing treatment, 
persistent aggression, or dogged effort 1727, 
€. To irritate (an animal) by a repetition of 
feigned attacks, etc. 1807. d. U.S. To afflict 
with physical fatigue or distress 1828. 5, To 
vex, distress, or persecute by inconsiderate 
or importunate behaviour; to plague or 
pester with reiterated demands, requests, or 
the like 1671. 6. To cause distress of mind to; 
to afflict with mental trouble or agitation; to 
make anxious and ill at ease. Freq. refl. or 
pass. 1822. b. In pa. pple., denoting a state of 
mind 1863. c. intr. (for refl.) To give way to 
anxiety or mental disquietude 1860. 7. With 
advb. extension. a. To advance or progress. 
by a harassing or dogged effort; to force or 
work one’s way through 1699. b. To get 
through (a business, piece of work) by persis- 
tent effort or struggle 1873. 

3. She bit me. She worried me like a tigress C, 
BRONTH. 4. Thus she worries him out of his senses 
1678. b. Worrying out a knotty point in the 
‘Original Hebrew’ 1894. 5. You w. me to death 
with your chattering DICKENS. They won't 
really do anything but w. you with questions 
1927. 6. c. When she can find nothing to do, then 
she worries 1861. I should w. (U.S. colloq.), it does 
not trouble me at all. 7. b. To w, along (orig. U.S, 
to contrive to live, "keep going’, in the teeth of 
trials or difficulties. Hence Wo'rrying vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

Worse (was), a. and sb. [OE. adj. wiersa, 
OFris, werra, wirra, OS. wirsa, 


wyrsa = 
OHG. wirsiro, ON. verri ( *wersi), Goth, 
wairsiza - Gme. *wersizon, f. ers-, found 


also in OS., OHG. werran (cf. WAR); see AKs. 
A. adj. Used as the comparative of BAD, 
EVIL, ILL, or as the opposite of BETTER. l. 
More reprehensible morally; more wicked, 
depraved, or vicious; more cruel, unkind, or 
ill-conditioned. 2. More harmful, painful, 
grievous, unpleasant, unlucky, etc. OE. b. 
More unattractive; more unsuitable or un- 
fitting; more faulty, incorrect, etc. 1640. €. 
With agent-noun: More unskilful or in- 
efficient. Also, more addicted to some 
(specified) bad habit. 1719. 3. Less good, not 
80 good, inferior; of lower quality or value 
OE. 4. predic. a. Of persons: Less fortunate, 
less well off; in less favourable circumstances 
or position for (some person or thing that 
causes deterioration or loss) OE. b. Less 
well in health, physical condition, or spirits 
OE. c. Of things: In less good condition; 
showing signs of damage, deterioration, or 
loss of quality ME. 5. Comb., as w.-natured, 
-tempered adjs. 1048. 

1. ‘Three pecs each one thrice w. then Iudas 
SHAKS. I only hope and trast he wasn't a w, liver 
than we think of GKO, EL1or. 2. Come, you drop 
that stick orit'll be w. for you DIOKENS. No very 
good news; but then it might be w. GEO. ELIOT, 
b. She has bad Features, and a w. Complexion 
SWIFT, 3. To be w. than one's word, to fail to car 
out or act up to what one has promised. W. 
corresp. to better half (HALF sb. II, 2), 4. a. 
make fayre promyse, what are ye the we? SKED- 
TON. Nobody seem’d one nen the w. B. + 
b. He was at first very ill, then got better; he is 
now w. 1776. The w. for, overcome or intoxicat 
by (liquor, drink). c. Blue satin shoes and sandals 
(a leettle the w. for wear) DIOKENS. It would be 
none the w. for, it would be improved by (colloq.). 
W. and w. in an increasing degree, prO- 
gressively 

B. absol. or as sb. Chiefly ellipt. or absol. 
uses. 1. A person that is less good, virtuous, 
kindly, ete. ME. 2. Something worse; $ 
greater degree of badness OE. b. To do w.: 
to behave more wickedly, badly, foolishly, 
etc. ME. c. What is less good or precious or 
valuable 1586. d. Used as an alternative OT 
addition to an unfavourable epithet oF 
characterization = something worse still: 
usu. or w., and w. late ME. 

1. I feare there will a W. come in his place SHAKB« 
2. You had better take yourself off peaceably, bes 
fore w. comes of it 1864. d. I might say more ol 
this, but it might be thought curiosity or worse 


WALTON. 
Phrases. For better, for w., also for better or (for) 
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w.: used where an issue is doubtful or beyond 
human control; I N. take the N. to my wedded 
wifto haue and to holde fro this day forward for 
bettere for wers for richere for pouerer 1500, For 
the w.: chiefly used to indicate the result of a 
change in condition or quality, fortune, or cireum- 
stances. From bad to w.; Thus will this latter, as 
the former World, Still tend from bad to w. MILT. 
The w., the losing or less desirable part (in a con- 
test, or the like); disadvantage. To have the w., to 
be worsted or defeated in a contest; also gen. to 
have the disadvantage in a comparison with 
another. 70 put to the w., to defeat, worst, dis- 
comfit. 

Worse (was), v. Obs. exc. in nonce-use. 
[OE. wyrsian, f. wyrsa WORSE d.] 1. intr. To 
become or grow worse, deteriorate. 2. trans. 
To make worse, impair, injure, blemish ME. 

Worse (was), adv. [OE. wiers = OS., OHG. 
wirs, ON. verr, Goth. wairs; see WORSE a.] 
1. More badly or wickedly; more censurably 
or foolishly in regard to conduct. b. More 
severely, hardly, harshly, etc. ME. c. More 
carelessly, fuultily, imperfectly, etc. ME. 2. 
More unfortunately, unluckily, or unhappily 
OE. 3. a. As an intensive, with verbs of hurt- 
ing, hearing, hating, etc.: More greatly, 
severely, or intensely; in a greater degree 
1596. b. With a verb of liking, loving, 
pleasing, otc.: In a lesser or lower degree, less 
well. Similarly w. at ease, less well at ease. 
OE. 4. W. than, used before an adj. (sb., vb.) 
as à form of perjorative comparison ME. 5. 
Used parenthetically or continuatively to 
introduce an additional clause or sentence 
containing a further and stronger instance of 
action whieh ineurs reprobation 1784. 

1, I judg'd a man of sense could scarce do w. 
Than caper in the morris-dance of verse COWPER. 
b. You are sure you won't think the w. of me, if I 
tellit? 1881. c. I may put all the good I have ever 
got by you in my eyes, and see never the w. 
FigtpING. 2. With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 
Confusion w. confounded Mrivur. W. off, in w. 
circumstances. less happily or fortunately 
situated. 70 go w. with, to be the worse for ( 

erson). Prov. To go further, and fare w, 4. 

rutish Villaine; w. then brutish SHAKS. He 
„ than waste his opportunities and 
"They stir us up against our kind; 


And worse, 
Worsement (wi'asmént), 1884. [f. WORSE 
v. + -MENT, after betterment.) Deterioration 
and depreciation of real property caused by 
the action of persons outside without the 
owner's consent. 


Worsen (wis'n), v. ME. [f. WORSE a. + 
-EN*, Of. LESSEN v, Common in dialect, and 
reintroduced to literature c 1800-1830 by 
writers like Southey and De Quincey.) 1. 
trans. To make worse; to impair, vitiate, 
cause to deteriorate. b. spec. To inflict loss 
upon (a person, locality) in respect of real 
property (see prec.) 1804. c. To represent (a 
thing) as worse than it is ; to depreciate 1885. 
d. refi. To make oneself worse or (dial.) worse 
giens, 2. intr. To become worse, deteriorate 

5. 

1. Life. ,is not worsened by being long 1647. 2. I 
am still much engaged with my sick friend; and 
sorry am I to add that he worsens daily WORDSW. 

Worsen (wa-as'n). 1034. dial. or illiterate 
alteration of Worse (perh. arising f. worsen 
= worse than). 

It stinket. w. than ony brimstone 1634. 

Worseness (wbisnés). late ME. [-NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being worse. 

Worser (wiiso1), a. and adv. 1495. [A 
double comparative, f. WORSE d. + -ER*. Cf. 
lesser.] A. adj. = WORSE a. b. absol. and 
ellipt. 1580. 

Chang'd to a w. shape thou canst not be SHAKS. 
You might ha“ made a w. guess than that, old 
feller DICKENS. 

B. adv, = Worse adv. 1560, 

Oth, Iv. i, 105. Your poor dear wife as you uses 
w. nor a dog DICKENS. Also Wo'rserer, a 
further extension (joc. or vulgar) of WORSER; 
e.g. wusserer and wusserer 1752. 

Worship (wo-afip), sb. [OE. weorpséipe, f. 
weorh WORTH a. + -scipe -S. Formation 
peculiar to Eng.] I. 1. The condition (in a 
Person) of deserving or being held in esteem 
or repute; honour, renown; good name, 
credit. Obs. exc. arch. 2. The condition of 
holding a prominent place or rank; dignity, 
importance, high standing or degree. arch. 
OE. tb. With a and pl. A distinction or 
dignity; a position of honour or high place 
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160g. 3. Man, gentleman, etc., of w.: a person 
of repute and standing. arch. ME. 4. With 
your or his: A title of honour used in address- 
ing or speaking to a person of note, In later 
use spec. as the title of a magistrate 1548. 

1. To win (one's) w., to gain honour or renown, 
2. She was as fine as Fi’pence; but truly, I thought 
there was more Cost than W. SWIFT. b. r 
I. iv. 288. 4. What does your w. know about 
farming? LAMB. This here's Pickvick, your wash- 
up DICKENS. 

II. +1. Respect or honour shown to a person 
or thing —1610. 2, Reverence or veneration 
paid to a being or power regarded as super- 
natural or divine; the action or practice of 
displaying this by appropriate acts, rites, or 
ceremonies ME. b. transf. Veneration similar 
to that paid to a deity 1838. 3. With a and pl. 
1005 or type of veneration or adoration 
1004. 

1. {To do (a person) w., to show honour or pa; 
respect or homage to. 2. Place of w.: see PLACE sb. 
Hence Wo'rshipless a. not practising w.; un- 
worshipped. 

Worship (wa-asip), v. (Early ME., f. prec.] 
1. trans. To honour or revere as a super- 
natural being or power or as a holy thing; to 
adore with appropriate acts, rites, or cere- 
monies. b. transf. To regard with extreme 
respect or devotion; to ‘adore’ 1720. c. absol. 
To engage in worship; to perform or take 
part in the act of worship 1703. 12. (rans. 
To honour; to regard or treat with honour or 
respect; to salute, bow down to—1787. 13. To 
invest with or raise to honour or repute; to 
confer honour or dignity upon ~1601. 

1. I come from Ierusalem, where I have wor- 
shypd the holy grave CAXTON. b. I To 
the very ground she walked on! 1856. Hence 
Wo'rshipable a. tentitled to honour or respect, 
worshipful; capable of being worshipped. 
Wo'rshipper, one who worships; one engaged in, 
or taking part in, divine worship; tranaf. one who 
regards a person or thing with feelings akin to 
worship, 

Worshipful (wi'afipfül) a. (sb.) ME. II. 
WORSHIP sb. + -FUL.] I. Of things: Notable or 
outstanding in respect of some (good) quality 
or property; imposing; reputable, honour- 
able. arch. 2. Of persons: Distinguished in re- 
spect of character or rank; entitled to honour 
or respect on this account. arch. ME. 3. a. As 
an honorific title for persons or bodies of dis- 
tinguished rank orimportance: now restricted 
to justices of the peace, aldermen, recorders, 
the London city companies, and freemasons’ 
lodges and their masters. Fight w. is applied 
to mayors, and the sheriffs, aldermen, and re- 
corder of London. late ME. b. Used in forms 
of address, as w. sir, (right) w. master, etc. late 
ME. c. absol. (chiefly pl.) or as sb. In later 
use spec. a magistrate 1450. 4, Imbued with 
the spirit of worship or veneration 1809. 5. 
Deserving or capable of being worshipped; 
worshipable 1872. 

3. a. The Master and Wardens of the W. Com- 
pany of Mercers 1768. b. Ryght wyrshy! full and 
my ryght tendre modre, I recommaunde me to 
yow 1473. Hence Worrshipful-ly adv. (now 
rare), ~ness. 

Worrsle, v. 1513. Sc. and north. var. of 
WARSLE v. 

Worst (waust), a. and sb. 10 E. wierresta, 
wyrresta = OFris. wersta, OS. wirsista, OH. 
-islo, ON. verstr - Gme. *wersistaz, f. *wers-; 
see WORSE a., -EST.] adj. Used as the 
superlative of the adjs. bad, evil, or iu. 1. 
Most bad or evil in regard to moral character 
or behaviour; also qualifying an agent-noun 
or the like. 2. Most grievous, painful, un- 
lucky, or unpleasant OE. b. Hardest, most 
difficult to deal with. late ME. C. U.S. colloq. 
phr. the w. kind; also used advb. = most 
severely, most thoroughly ; so the w. way 1839. 
3. Most wanting in the good qualities re- 
quired or expected; least good, valuable, 
desirable, or successful; least considerable or 
important ME. 14. predic. Most unfortunate 
or badly off 1603. 

1. His worst fault is that he is giuen to prayer 
SHAKS. My w. enemies. never accused me of 
being meek DICKENS. 2. They ought to be every 
one of them put to the w. of Deaths DE FOE. b. 
The best things are w. to come by. 1639, 3. One of 
that class..who, with the best intentions, 
have made the w. citizens LYTTON. Lear 


IV. i. 2. 
B. sb. (absol. uses of the adj.) 1. The w.: one 
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who is or those who are most objectionable, 
or least estimable in moral character, be- 
haviour, etc, 1606. 2. What is most ob- 
jeetionable or deplorable in regard to morals, 
taste, etc. late ME. 3. What is most grievous, 
unlucky, painful; a state of things that is most 
undesirable or most to be dreaded. late ME. 
b. A course of action ill-advised in the highest: 
degree 1568. c. The worst part, degree, or 
phase of 1615. 4. What is least good in 
quality or least valuable; the most inferior 
kind. late ME. 5. The harshest view or judg- 
ment; as to speak or think the w. (of a person 
or thing) 1586. 6. Defeat in a contest 1460, 

2. Do you know the w. of your father? DICKENS, 
3. I am prepared for the w. LYTTON. T'he w, is, the 
most unfortunate thing or circumstance is (that 
Also, the w. of (something), the w. of it is, etc, 
the w. comes to the w., if things fall out as badly as 

ssible or conceivable. 6. tT'o put to the w,, to de- 
reat, overcome. T'o have the w., to be defeated. 

Phrases. At (the) w.: (a) in the most evil or un- 
desirable state that can be; at the greatest dis- 
advantage; (b) even on the most unfavourable 
view, estimate, or surmise. (To do) the w, or one's 
w., the utmost evil or harm possible. To make the 
w. of, to regard or represent in the most un- 
favourable light, 

Worst (wönst), v. 1002. U. Worst d.] fl. 
trans. To make worse, impair, damage, in- 
flict loss upon —1783. tb. intr. To grow worse, 
deteriorate (rare) —1815. 2. trans. To defeat, 
overcome, get the better of (an adversary) in 
a fight or battle 1636. b. To defeat in argu- 
ment, in a suit, attempt, etc.; to outdo, 
prove better than 1051. 

1. b. Anne haggard, Mary coarse, every face in 
the neighbourhood worsting JANE AUSTEN, 2. b. 
Johnson could not brook appearin to be worsted 
in argument BOSWELL. Hence Worsted (WI n- 
stéd) ppl. a. 

Worst (waust), adv. [OE. wyrrest, wyrst = 
ON. verst; ef. Worst a.] In a manner or to a 
degree that is most (or extemely) bad or evil, 
b. With a vb. of liking, loving, pleasing, otc.: 
Least well, least OE. 

Worsted (wustéd) sb. ME. [From the 
name of a parish in Norfolk, orig. (OK.) 
Wurdestede, now written Worstead; in AL. 
pannus (xu), in AFr. drap, de Wurthstede.] 
1. A woollen fabric or stuff made from well- 
twisted yarn spun of long-staple wool combed 
to lay the fibres parallel. b. with pl. A 
particular variety of this fabric ME. 2. A 
closely twisted yarn made of long-staple wool 
in which the fibres are arranged to lie parallel 
to each other. Later, a fine and soft woollen 
yarn used for knitting and embroidery, 1405. 
3. attrib. or adj. Made of worsted or worsted 
yarn; often in specific names of fabrics or 
materials, as w, braid, damask, etc. late ME. 

+Wo:rsum. Survived in 19th c. in north, 
dial. [OE. worsm, wursm, var. of more usual 
worms, wurms, app. rel. to wyrm Worm sb.) 
Pus. 

Wort! (wait), [OE. wyrt root, plant = OS. 
wurt, (00 HG. wurz, ON. urt, Goth. waurts; 
the base is rel. to that of Roor sb.) 1. A plant, 
herb, or vegetable used for food or medicine; 
often = pot-herb. arch. exc. as second ele- 
ment of various plant-names, as coleworl, 
liverwort. 12. Any plant of the cabbage kind 
(genus Brassica); colewort ~1755. 

Wort? (wont). [OE. wyrl = OS. wurlja 
spicery, (I) HG. wiirze spice, brewer's wort; 
f. the same base as that of prec,] 1, The in- 
fusion of malt or other grain which after 
fermentation becomes beer (or may be used 
for the distillation of spirits), 2, An infusion 
or decoction of malt formerly used in the 
treatment of ulcers, of scurvy, and other 
diseases 1604, 

Worth (wip), h. [OE. worp, weorp, wurp 
= OFris. werth, OS. werd, OHG. werd (G. 
wert), ON. verð, Goth. wairp; subst. use of 
Worm a.] 1. Pecuniary value; tprice; 
money. b. The equivalent of a specified sum 
or amount (cf. HALFPENNYWORTH, PENNY- 
WORTH, SHILLINGSWORTH). OE. 2. The relative 
value of a thing in respect of its qualities or of 
the estimation in which it is held ME. b. 
High or outstanding value, excellence. Obs. 
or arch. 1617. 3. The character or standing of 
a person in respect of moral and intellectual 
qualities; esp. high personal merit or attain- 
ments 1591. 4. The position or standing of a 
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person in respect of property; hence coner. 
possessions, property, means. Obs. or arch. 
1592. 

1. Some poverty-stricken legatee,..selling his 
chance, .for a twelth part of its w. DICKENS. 2. 
‘The w. of man's homage to God 1877. 3. He wasa 
iust Prince, full of W. and magnanimitie 1615. 
How hard for real w. to gain its price! YOUNG. 4. 
[3o are but beggers that can count their w. 

HAKS. 

Phrases. Of great, little, no, etc. w.; Euerie day 
Men of great w. resorted to this forrest SHAKS. 
Of w., of high merit or excellence. 1To take at, of, 
or to w., to take, bear, have in (good) w.; to take well 
in w.: to take at its true value, take in good part, 
be content with. 

Worth (warp), sb.? Hist. 1575. [Used 
mainly as extracted from place-names con- 
tainingit as final element, e.g. Kenilworth. OE. 
worp = OS. wurd soil, MLG. wurt, wort 
homestead; of unkn. origin.] An enclosed 
place; a homestead. 

Worth (wap), a. [OE. worp, weorp, wurp 
= OF ris. werth, OS. werd, MDu, waert, wert, 
OHG. werd (Du. waard, G. wert), ON. verór, 
Goth. wairps; Gmc. adj. of doubtful etym.] 
Almost always (now only) predic., or following. 
the sb. as part of a qualifying phrase. I. 1. 
Of the value of a specified amount or sum; 
equivalent to (something) in material value. 
b. Of (such-and-such) value (o a person 1484. 
c. In contemptuous comparisons ME. 2. Of 
material value; capable of being estimated in 
terms of money or some other material 
standard. arch. ME. b. Of value in other 
than material respects. arch, ME. 3. Of a 
specified or certain value in other than 
material respects ME. 4. Of standing in 
respect of possessions, property, or income; 
possessed of, owning: usu. with specification 
of the sum 1460, 

1. There is a fayre Diamond, what is it w.? 1605. 
It is esteem'd w. its weight in Gold ADDISON. c. 
She knewe it to be but a feigned & peinted mattre 
& not woorth two strawes 1548. Manufacturers, 
and meagre mi icks? fellows not w. powder 
and shot 1776. 2. b. Little w. is woman's beauty, 

oft an image dumb we see 1871. 3. I thought 
an howers rest w. a Kings ransome 1617, As much 
as. is w.; It is as much as my Life is w., if she 
should think we were intimate STEELE, For all 
one or it is w, (orig. U.8.): to the utmost of one's 
orits powers or possibilities; to the fullest extent. 
Prov. 4 bird in is w, two in the bush, 4.1 
shall be w, Fifty thousand Pound STEELE. 

II. 1. Deserving or worthy of the bestowal or 
expenditure of (something) OE. 2. Suffi- 
ciently valuable or important to be an 
equivalent or good return for (something). 
late ME. b. With vbl, sb., or a noun having 
the force of a vbl. sb., as obj. 1540. 

1. The captain. .is not W. his salt MARRYAT. 2. 
"To reign is w. ambition though in Hell MILT, b. 
An Ass like this was w. the stealing! WORDSW. 
‘They are not w. your notice’, said the dismal man 
DIOKENS. Is Life w. living? 1877. W. it ade on 
Ja a value or importance commensurate wit] 
what is expended upon it, WORTH-WHILE. 

Worth (wrap), v. Obs. exc. arch. [OE. 
weorban, wurpan = OFris. wertha, OS. 
werdan, OHG. werdan (Du. worden, G. 
werden), ON. verða, Goth. wairpan :- Gmc. 
*werban, f, IE. *wert-, whence L. vertere, 
earlier vortere turn, Skr, vdrtate turns, passes 
on, takes place. Cf. WEIRD sb.) 1. intr. To 
come to be, come to pass, happen; in sub- 
junctive, expressing a wish for something to 
happen to one. 2. To become, come to be 
OK. b. To become of (= happen to, betide). 
late ME, 

1. Phr. Woe w., twell w., followed by a noun or 

ronoun orig. in the dative = May evil or good 

tide; Woo worthe the oure that euer I was made 
in! 1440. Woe w. the chase, woe w. the day! 


OTT. 
Worthful (wa-apfal), a. (OK. weorp-, 
wurpful, t. weorb WortH sb.* In later use app. 
re-formed in xvi-Xvit and again in XIX.] 
1. Of persons: Honourable; meriting respect 
orreverence; full of worth or merit. 2. Having 
worth or value; valuable, precious ME. 
Worthily (wa-x0ili), adv, ME. It. WonTHY 
a,  -LY*.] fl. With due dignity, pomp, or 
splendour -1522. 2. In a manner befitting one 
of high standing or character; in accordance 
with one's own dignity or personal worth. 
late ME. 3. According to desert or merit; de- 
servedly, justly, rightly ME. b. Fittingly (in 
respect of subject or matter) 1563. 4. With 
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due devotion or reverence; in a fitting spirit; 
also, with real desert by reason of faith or 
good life ME. 

2. An incident of a life w. spent 1858. 4. The 
vertue and efficacie of this Sacrament duely and 
worthely received 1565. So Wo-rthiness, the 
character or quality of being worthy ME. 

Worthless (woaplés), a. 1588. [f. WORTH 
sb. 1 + -LESS.] 1, Of things, ete.: Destitute of 
(material) worth; having no intrinsic value. 
2. Of persons: Lacking worth or merit; con- 
temptible, despicable 1591. +3. Unworthy of 


1639. 

2. Am I then doom 'd to fall. for a w. woman? 
ADDISON. A w. adventurer, whose only recom- 
mendation was that he was a Papist MACAULAY. 
3. A peeuish School-boy, worthles of such Honor 
SHAKS. Hence Worrthless-ly adv., -ness. 

Worth-while, a. 1884. Chiefly predic. 
{See WHILE sb. I. 2.] That is worth while; of 
sufficient value or importance. 

Worthy (w?'201), a., adv., sb. (ME, wurpi, 
worpi, f. WORTH sb. + -Y'; superseding OE. 
wurpe, etc, WORTH a.) A. adj. Y. 1. Of 
things: Having worth; possessed of value or 
importance; valuable; excellent. arch. 2. Of 
persons: Distinguished by good qualities; en- 
titled to honour or respect.on this account. 
Now often with patronizing implication (e.g. 
She's a very w. woman). ME. b. absol, in sing. 
or pl. sense. late ME. c. Of mind or charac- 
ter: Having a high moral standard 1753. +3. 
Of things: Honourable; held in honour or 
esteem 1721. 4. Of sufficient worth or value; 
appropriate, fitting, suitable ME. fb. De- 
served; merited by default or wrong-doing, 
condign —1622, 5. Of persons: Possessed of 
sufficient worth, desert, or merit 1552. b. Of 
actions, etc.: Adequate or suitable in respect 
of moral excellence or noble aims 1563. 

1. Cows and Oxen are w. Beasts, and in great re- 
quest with the Husbandman 1669. 2. A small 
collection of your late dear and w. Pastor's 
sermons 1758. c. Such as are styled, in the cant 
term of the day, men of w. characters WESLEY. 
4. b. He has much w. blame laid vpon him SHARKS, 
5. A W. successor to Mr. Russell Lowell 1885. 

II. 1. Of sufficient merit, excellence, or 
desert lo be or have something, or tfor (some 
purpose) ME. 2. Deserving of something by 
reason of merit or excellence; also with ellip- 
sis of of ME. 3. Deserving or meriting by 
fault or wrong-doing ME. 4. Corresponding 
to the worth of ; appropriate or suitable (to), 
fit (for. Const. noun as obj. (now arch. and 
rare), or of. ME. 

1. Heisas w. foran Empresse loue, As meet to be 
an Emperors Councellor SHaxs. The only know- 
ledge w. to be called knowledge JowErT. 2. Be w. 
me, as I am w. you DRYDEN. "Twere matter W. 
the hearing WORDSW. 3. Thou arte w. to be 
hanged 1508, 4. The stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen w. of their steel Scorr. 

B. adv. or quasi-adv. Worthily; in a manner 
worthy of (something). Obs. or poet. late ME. 

C. sb. 1. A distinguished or eminent person; 
esp. a man of courage or of noble character. 
late ME. b, spec. A hero of antiquity 1552. c. 
Applied colloq. or joc. to any person, esp. one 
having u marked personality 1751. 12. A thing 
of worth or value. SHAKS. 

1. b. The Nine Worthies: nine famous personages 
of ancient and mediwval history and legend; the 
number is composed of three Jews (Joshua, 
David, and Judas Maccabeus), three Gentiles 
(Hector, Alexander, and Julius Cæsar), and three 
Christians (Arthur, Charlemagne, and Godfrey of 
Bouillon), Hence {Worthy v, trans. to render, or 
hoid, w. (of something); to raise to honour or dis- 
tinction 1024. 

-worthy, the adj. as a second element in 
a number of compounds, of which only a few 
are in regular use, as blame-, nole-, praise-, 
seaworthy (so airworthy). The earliest ex- 
amples replace compounds of OE. -wyrpe. 

Wortle (wiut'). late ME. [Of unkn. 
origin.] An implement used in drawing wire 
or lead-pipe. 

Wot (wot), v. arch. ME. [New formation 
due to the carrying over of the pret.-pres. 
stem wot of Wir v.“ into other parts of the 
vena To 92795 i 

e she wots of remained here. expecting to 
her Scorr. There are more dangers around than 
you w. of 1841, 


Wouw-bit, oo-bit. dial. ME. wolbode, -bede, 
app. f. wol Woot sb. with obscure second 
element.] A hairy caterpillar; a woolly bear. 


WOUND-UP 


Wough' (was, wo). Obs. exc. dial. IOE. 
wag (also wi), wah = OF ris. wach, OS. weg, 
rel. to Goth. waddjus, ON. veggr.] 1. A wall 
of a house; a partition. 2. Mining. The side 
of a vein 1653. 


Wough? (wut). 1824. [Imitative. Cf, 
Wuoor, Woor, WUrF.] The bark of a dog, 
ete. 

Would (wud). late ME. [pa. t. subj. of 


WILL v.“ used subst.] The feeling or expres- 
sion of a conditional or undecided desire or 
intention. b. With the, denoting desire or in- 
tention in contrast to duty or necessity 1753, 

Would-be (wu-dbi), a. and sb. ME. [The 
phrase would be used attrib. and absol.] A. 
adj. Of persons: That would be; wishing to 
be; posing as. b. Of things: Intended to be 
what is denoted by the sb. 1839. c. With 
following adj., forming a hyphened phr. 1826, 

B. sb. One who fain would be (something 
specified or implied) 1605. 

Would-have-been, a. 1744. [The verbal 
phrase used attrib.] That would have liked 
to be, that aimed at being (something 
specified). 

Woulfe (wulf) 1800. [The surname of 
Peter Woulfe(11727—1803), a London chemist.] 
Woulfe's apparatus, a series of glass re- 
ceivers (called Woulfe’s botlles), formerly used 
in distillation. 

Wound (wand), sb. [OE. wund = OFris, 
wunde, wund, OS. wunda, OHG. wunta (Du. 
wond, G. wunde), ON. und; ult. origin un- 
known. The normal mod. pronunc. would be 
(waund); cf. WouNnpy, Zounps.) 1. A hurt 
caused by the laceration or separation of the 
tissues of the body by a hard or sharp instru- 
ment, a bullet, etc.; an external injury, b. 
esp. in the (Five) Wounds of Christ ME. c. 
Used as an oath or strong exclam., as By 
Christ's wounds, Wounds of God, etc. (see 
BwouNDS, Zounps, Wounps) ME. 2. transf. 
An incision, abrasion, or other injury due to 
external violence, in any part of a tree or 
plant 1574. b. In other transf. uses 1607. 3, 
Surgery. An incision or opening made by a 
surgical operator 1668, 4. Something which 
causes a wound 1715. 

1. fig. She. . Pours balm into the bleeding lover's 
wounds Fork. The wounds of honour never close 
1744. 2. b. Her rash hand. . Forth reaching to the 
Fruit, she pluck'd, she eat: Earth felt the w. 
Mir. 

Combs.: w.-cork, a protective layer formed on à 
damaged trunk or branch of a plant or tree; 
-fungus, a fungus which grows on the injured 
part of a plant; -stripe, a stripe of gold braid 
worn by a wounded soldier on the left sleeve, 
vertically, above the cuff; -weed — WOUND- 
wort. Hence Wou'ndless a. unwounded; tin- 
vulnerable; harmless. 

Wound (wind), v. [OE. wundian, f. wund 
Wounp sb.] 1. trans. To inflict a wound on (a 
person, the body, etc.) by means of a weapon; 
to injure intentionally in such a way as to cut 
or tear the flesh: freq. in pass. Als id of 
the weapon, etc. 2. fig. To injure, inflict pain 
or hurt upon, in a manner comparable to the 
infliction of a wound; in later use esp. to pain 
or grieve deeply ME. b. Used to express the 
effect of harsh or disagreeable sounds upon 
the ear 1669. 3. absol. or inir. To inflict a 
wound or wounds; to do harm, hurt, or injury 
(physically or otherwise); to impair in any 
way OE. 4. transf. To pierce or cut as if to 
wound; to damage in this way ME. b. fig. Of 
wine: To overpower (rare) 1613. 

1. An honest Man that has been wounded in the 

ucen's Service ADDISON. 2. A. Y. I. V. ii, 25. 

foore’s vanity was easily wounded at any time 
1884. 4. When she would with sharpe needle u. 
‘The Cambricke SHAKS. Hence Wou-nded ppl. a. 
Wouw-ndedly adv. in a wounded manner, AS 
though wounded. Wou:nder. Wou'nding vbl. sh. 
and ppl. a. 

Wound (waund), pa. t. and pa. pple. of 
WIND v.* 

Woundily (wau:ndili), adv. Obs. exc. arch. 
1700. [f WoUNDY a. + -LY^.] Excessively, 
extremely, dreadfully. 

I own Is w. afraid of dead men 1796. 

Wounds (waundz), inf. Obs. exc. arch. 
1610. [ellipt.for God’s wounds; see WOUND sb. 
1 0. Cf. OoNs, Zounps.] Used as an oath or 
asseveration. 

Wound-up (waund,pp) a. 


1837. |f. 


WOUNDWORT 


wound, pa. pple. of WIND v. + UP adv.) That 
has undergone winding-up. 

Woundwort (wündwört). 1548. It. 
WovxD sb. + WORT sb. l, after Du. wondkruid, 
G. wundkraut.) A popular name for various 
plants, from their use in healing wounds, 
esp. (a) one of the species of Stachys; (b) 
the golden-rod, Solidago virgaurea; (c) the 
kidney-vetch, Anthyllis vulneraria; (d) the 
comfrey, Symphytum officinale. 

Woundy (waw'ndi), adv. and a. 1021. t. 
Wouxps int. + -Y'. Of. bloody.] A. adv. Very, 
extremely, excessively. 

He was w. angry when I gav'n that wipe Con- 
GREVE. 

B. adj. Very great; extreme 1681. 

He flew into a w. passion 1794. 

Wove (wü"v), ppl. a. and sb. 1710. [var. 
of WovEN.] I. = next. b. W. mould, the 
particular kind of mould used in making w. 
paper (seo 2) 1839. 2. Of paper: Made on a 
mould of closely woven wire 1809. b. absol. or 
as sb. Paper so made 1859. 

Woven (Wann), ppl. a. 1470. [pa. pple. 
of WEAVE b.] 1, That has undergone the 
process of weaving; formed or fabricated by 
weaving. 2. Formed by interlacing or inter- 
twining after the manner of weaving:1590. 3. 
Interlaced, intertwined; wreathed 1815. 

2. Soone after comes the cruell Sarazin, In 
wouen maile all armed warily SPENSER, 3. The 
kiss, The w. arms TENNYSON. 

Wow (wau), sb. 1811, [Imitative.] A bark 
or similar sound; a cat’s howl. So Wow v. 
intr. to howl; to waul. 

Wow (wau), int. and sb." Sc. and U.S. 1513. 
An exclamation of surprise, admiration, 
aversion, or commiseration. b. phr. It’s a 
wow (U.S.), used to express admiration or 
approval 1927. 

Wowser (wau:zə1). Austral. 1909. [Of 
unkn. origin.] A Puritanical enthusiast or 
fanatic. 

IIWow-wow (wau-wau). 1827. [- Malay 
wauwau, Javanese wawa, imitative of the 
animal's ery.] The silver gibbon of Java, 
Hylobates leuciscus; also H. agilis. 

Wr- (r), a consonantal combination occur- 
ring initially in a number of words (freq. 
implying twisting or distortion), the earlier 
of which usu. have cognates with the same 
initial sounds in the older Germanic langs. 
The combination was regularly preserved in 
Gothic, OS., OFris., and OE., but in OHG. 
and ON. was reduced to r, 

In English, signs of the dropping of the win 
pronunciation begin to appear about the 
middle of the 15th cent., and become com- 
mon in the 16th cent. In standard English 
the w was finally dropped in the 17th cent.; 
it has remained (though now obsoL) in 
Scottish, and in some south-western dialects 
is represented by v,-which is also regular in 
north-eastern Scottish. 

Wrack (ræk), Sh. (OK. wræc, f. gradation- 
var. of wrecan WREAK v.] I. 1. Retributive 
Punishment; vengeance, revenge; later also, 
active enmity, persecution. Obs. exc. arch. or 
poet. 2. Damage, disaster, or injury to a per- 
Son, state, etc., by reason of force, outrage, or 
violence. late ME. 3. A disastrous change in 
a state or condition of affairs; wreck, ruin. 
late ME. fb. The ruin, downfall, or over- 
throw of a person or persons 1699. 

1. fig. Hath he not lost much wealth by w. of sea ? 

HAKS, 2. Phr. To bring, go, put, run to w. (and 
Tuin). Of. RACK ab.* 3. All's Well II. v. 24. 

IL. t1. An instance of causing or suffering 
Wreck, ruin, destruction, etc. —1032. fb. A 
means or cause of subversion, overthrow, or 
downfall 1082. 2, A thing or person in an 
impaired, wrecked, or shattered condition 
1586. b. That which remains after the opera- 
tion of any destructive action or agency; a 
Vestige or trace left by some subversive 
cause 1602. 

1. b. And thus I feare at last, Humes Knauerie 
Will be the Duchesse Wracke SHAKS. 2. b. Lam a 

ré, poore orphant—a weake, weake childe. 
he w. of splitted fortune, MARSTON. 
rack (ræk), sb.* late ME. [- MDu. wrak (= 
MLG. wrak, wrack, whence G. wrack), corresp. 
to OE. wræc WRACK 80.5; cf. VAREO(H.] 1. A 
Wrecked ship or other vessel. Now dial, b. 
Remnants of or goods from a wrecked vessel, 
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esp. as driven or cast ashore; wreckage. arch. 
late ME. 2. = SHIPWRECK sb. 2. rare or Obs. 
1579. 3. Marine vegetation, seaweed or the 
like, cast ashore by the waves or growing on 
the tidal sea-shore 1513. b. Weeds, rubbish, 
etc., floating on or washed down or ashore by 
a river, pond, or the like 1598. c. Field-weeds, 
roots of couch-grass or the like, esp. as 
loosened from the soil to be collected for 
burning 1715. 

1. b. Asrich. . Asis the Owse and bottome of the 
Sea With sunken Wrack SHAKS. Hence Wra:ck- 
ful a. (now rare arch.) causing shipwreck, causing 
destruction or devastation, subject to or attended 
by harm, injury, ete. 

Wrack (ræk), sb. 1472. [- (M)LG. or Du. 
wrak.| 1. That which is of an inferior, poor, 
or worthless quality; waste material; 
rubbish. Now rare. 2. An inferior grade of 
flax 1879. 

TWorld's w. (Sc.): earthly ‘dross’; worldly 
possessions. 

Wrack (ræk), v. Now arch. or dial. 1470. 
If, WRACK sb.] t1. intr. To suffer or undergo 
shipwreck —1632. 2. (rans. To wreck; to ruin 
or cast ashore by shipwreck: chiefly pass. 
1502. 3. To cause the ruin, downfall, or sub- 
version of (a person, eto. ); to ruin, overthrow 
1564. b. To render useless by breaking, ete. ; 
to injure or spoil severely; to destroy 1587. 
4. intr. To undergo ruin or subversion 1586. 

3. b. Eightie odde yeeres of sorrow haue I seene, 
And each howres ioy wrackt with a weeke of teene 
SHAKS, Hence Wracked (rækt) pl. a. 

Wraith (ré'p). orig. Sc. 1513. [Of unkn. 
origin.] 1. An apparition or spectre of a dead 
person; a phantom or ghost. b. An im- 
material or spectral appearance of a living 
being, freq. regarded as portending that 
person's death 1513. 2. A water-spirit 1742. 
3. An appearance or configuration suggestive 
of à wraith or spectre 1882. 

1, b. The Lo of the warning w. haunts the 
mountaineer 1838. 

Wrangle (reng'!), sb. 1547. [t. next.) 1. 
An angry dispute or noisy quarrel; an alter- 
cation or bitter disputation. 2. Without 
article: The action of wrangling; angry alter- 
cation or argument 1797. 

1. The disgraceful wrangles of the religious news- 


Dapers 859. 

rangle (re-yg'l), v. late ME. [prob. of 
LDu. origin; cf. LG., G. dial. wrangeln 
wrestle, etc., frequent. of (M)LG. wrangen, 
rel. to ringen; see WRING v.] I. intr. To dis- 
pute angrily and noisily; to bicker. 2. To 
argue or debate; to engage in controversy; 
fto dispute or discuss publicly, as at a uni- 
versity, for or against a thesis, ete. 1570. 13. 
trans. To argue oul (a case, dispute, etc.) 
—1728. 4. To influence (a person) by wran- 
gling or contention; to argue out of a posses- 
sion, ete. 1633. 5. Western U.S. To take 
charge of (horses) 1903. 

1. Wrangling about trifles 1746, 4. To w. the 
Church of England out of a good possession 1658. 

Wrangler (re-nglo1). 1515. |f. prec. + 
n.] I. One who wrangles or quarrels; an 
angry or noisy disputer or arguer. b. One 
who engages ín argument, debate, or con- 
troversy 1561. c. One who has been placed in 
the first class in the mathematical tripos at 
Cambridge University 1750. 2. Western U.S. 
One who is in charge of a string of horses or 
ponies on a stock-farm 1888. Hence Wra-n- 
glership, the position or rank of a w. at 
Camb. Univ. 

Wrap (rep) sb. 1400. [f. next.] 1. a. A 
wrapper or covering. b. A blanket, rug, or 
the like for laying over or drawing about the 
person when travelling, resting, etc, 1861. 2. 
A loose garment or article of feminine dress 
used to wrap about the person; a shawl, 
scarf, or thelike 1827. b. An additional outer 
garment worn as a protection against cold, 
wind, and weather, etc. Usu. pl. = outdoor 
garments. 1817. 


1. b. We have heard. . Livingstone. .say that at 


ard 1861. 2. b. I 


with var. wlappe.] I. trans. To cover, enwrap, 
or swathe (a person or part of the body) with 
a cloth or the like; now esp. to envelop or 
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enshroud in a garment: freq. with up; esp. 
pass, = attired in warm or protective cloth- 
ing. b. absol. for refl. 1848. 2. To cover or 
envelop (an object) by winding or folding 
something round or about it, esp. so as to 
protect from injury, loss, ete, late ME. 3. To 
envelop or enclose in a surrounding medium, 
as flames, water, etc. late ME. b. To clasp, 
embrace 1588, 4. To envelop or implicate (a 
person, etc.) in some (esp. prejudicial) con- 
dition of things, as sin, trouble, sorrow, etc. 
late ME. b. To involve or enfold (a person, 
ete.) in some soothing or tranquillizing state 
or influence. Freq. pass. late ME. 5. To in- 
volve or enfold (a subject or matter) so as 
to obscure or disguise the true or full nature 
of it. late ME. 6. Of qualities, etc.: To in- 
vest or environ (a person, etc.); encompass in 
some condition, late ME. b. To form a wrap 
or covering for (a person or thing); to clothe; 
to veil 1602. c, Of flames, ctc.: To spread or 
extend around, about, or over (something); 
to surround, encompass 1650. 

1. Are you well wrapped up?. It's a des- 
p sharp night DICKENS. 2. We can't be kept 

in bandboxes and wraj in cotton wool all our 
lives 1890. 4. It is a Man wrapped in woe 1659, 

b. The house is wrapped in slumbers DICKENS, 5. 
‘The religion of the tians. .was all mystery, 
wrapt in obscurity 1770. Without troubling to w. 
up his resolve in smooth-sounding words 1897. 
See also WRAPPED. 6. b. Cauld's the clay, That 
wraps my Highland Mary! BURNS. 

II. 1. To wind or fold up or together, as a 
pliant or flexible object; to roll or gather up. 
in successive layers ME. 2. To fold, wind, or 
roll (a covering, garment, or the like) about a 
person, etc.; to arrange or dispose (a wrap- 
ping, etc.) so as to cover or envelop, late ME, 
b. To twist or coil (a pliable or flexible sub- 
stance, etc.) round, about, or on something 
1523. 3. intr. for refi. To twine, encircle, or 
wreathe round or about something 1008. b. 
Of a garment, etc.: To extend over something 
80 as to cover it, or form a lap 1798. 

2. Wrapping my plaid around me, I wandered up 
towards Charmoz 1860. b. Again she wrapped her 
arms about me RICHARDSON. Hence Wra'ppage, 
that which wraps, enfolds, or covers; a wra] 
outer covering; a wrapper; something wrapped up, 
a package 1827. 

Wrap-, the vb. stem in comb, with a sb. or 
adv., in the sense ‘that which wraps or is 
wrapped about’, as w. tobacco (also ellipt.) 

= WRAPPER sb. 4. 

Wrapped (rept), pa. pple. and ppl. a. 
Formerly often wrapt. late ME, [f. WRAP v. 
+ -ED'.] I. In senses of the vb.: Covered, en- 
wrapped; (with up) involved, complicated; 
ete, II. In predic. use. 1. Deeply interested or 
absorbed in. Often with up. 1548. b. W. (%. 
in, entirely associated or bound up with, in- 
volved in 1648, 2. Absorbed or engrossed in 
thought. (Cf. Rart pa. pple. 4.) 1601, 

1. b. His young Wife (in whom all his TUAM 
was wrapt up) ADDISON. 2. Wrapt in a pleasing 
fit of melancholy Mix. As if wrapt in prayer or 
meditation GEO. ELIOT. 

Wrapper (riepoa), sb. 1460, [f. WRAP v, + 
-en'.) I. That in which anything is wrapped; 
a piece of fabric or other material forming a 
wrapping; esp. in later use, a protective 
covering for a parcel or the like. b. A de- 
tachable outer paper cover of a book, ote., 
intended to protect the print, boards, or 
binding 1800. c. A covering to protect and 
compact a newspaper or the like when sent 
by post, ete. 1846, d. A dust sheet 1848, 2, A 
head-dress wrapped about the head (rare) 
1548. b. A shawl, mantle, ete., for wearing 
about the person. Now rare. 1782. 3, A 
garment, esp. for indoor wear, designed for 
loosely enveloping the whole (or nearly the 
whole) figure; a loose robe or gown. Now 
chiefly U.S. 1734. b. An article of dress, esp. 
for men, intended to wrap about or fit loosely 
over the person; also, an overall. Now dial. 
1799, 4. Tobacco-leaf of a superior grade used 
for the outer covering of cigars or of plug 
tobacco; a covering made of this. Chiefly 
U.S, 1688. b. U.S. A cigar 1849. 5. Bot. In 
fungi, = VOLVA 1796. 6. One who wraps or 
packs up anything; spec. one whose occupa- 
tion is wrapping parcels 1591. 

3. His wife. had just risen—or so it seemed, for 
she wore a rose-colored w. 1883. 6. Women & 
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Girls as Lacquerers. . Press Women, & Wrappers- 
up 1866. Hence Wra-pper v. trans, to enclose or 
envelop in a w., cover up in or as in a w. Wra'p- 
pering, coarse fabric used or designed for wrap- 
ping or covering; a wrap or wrapper. 

Wrapping (pin), vbl. sb. late ME. [f. 
WRAP v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of covering 
with or enveloping in a wrap or wrapper 1440. 
2. Something used or designed for enveloping 
or wrapping up; a wrap or covering. late ME. 
b. An article of dress enveloping the figure; a 
loose or warm outer garment 1635. 

2. Tearing the paper wrappings off the big box of 
sweeties 1894, b. A gentleman in the coach who. . 
looked very large in a quantity of wrappings 
DICKENS. 

Comb.: tw.-gown, a nightgown; -paper, a 
special make of strong paper for packing or wrap- 
ping up parcels. 

Wrap-rascal (re-p,ra:skül). 1716. Now 
arch. or dial. If. WRAP v. + RASCAL sb. 3.) A 
loose overcoat or greatcoat; a surtout. 

Wrasse (ræs). 1072. [- Cornish wrach, 
mutated f. gwrach = Welsh gwrach wrasse, 
old woman (cf. OLD WIFE 3).] 1. Any species 
belonging to the acanthopterygian family 
Labridw, esp. of the genus Labrus of bony, 
thick-lipped marine fishes; e.g. the ballan, 
Labrus maculatus, or L. mixtus, found on the 
British coasts. b. With distinguishing 
epithet, as cook, rainbow, striped w., ete. 1769. 
2. Without article: Wrasses collectively 1750. 

Wrath (rp, U.S. and Se. rap), sb. [OE. 
wréppu, f. wrap WROTH a. + -*ipó -.] 1. 
Vehement or violent anger; intense exaspera- 
tion or resentment; deep indignation. b. The 
righteous indignation (of God or a deity) OE. 
€. transf. Violence or extreme force of a 
natural agency, regarded as hostile to man- 
kind or growth 1579. 2. An instance of deep 
or violent anger; a fit or spell of ire or fierce 
indignation ME. +3. Impetuous ardour, rage, 
or fury —1601. 4. Anger displayed in action; 
the manifestation of anger or fury, esp. by 
way of retributory punishment; vengeance 
OE. +5. An act done in anger or indignation 
1754. 

1. Upon every triflle they shall be provoked to 
W. 1691. When he had respectfully suffered her 
w. to vent itself, he made apologies MME. D'ARB- 
LAY. b. As when the w. of Jove Speaks thunder 
Miur. c. Thou barrein ground, whome winters w. 
hath wasted SPENSER. 2. Temp. III. iii. 70. 3. 
They are in the verie w. of loue, and they will to- 

ether SHAKS, 4. Remembre that the w. shall not 

* longe in tarienge COVERDALE Zcelus. 7:10. 
The wrauth Of stern Achilles on his Foe MILT. 
Phr. (orig. biblical), The w. of God, the day of w. 

Wrath (rop), a. Somewhat rare. 1535. 
(var. of WROTH d., infl. by association with 
prec.] = WROTH a, 

Wrathful (ró-pfü, a. ME. If. WRATH sb. 
+ -FUL.] 1, Harbouring wrath; full of anger; 
enraged, incensed. Also transf. of things. 2. 
Marked or characterized by, expressive of, or 
of the nature of wrath or anger. late ME. 

1. The wrathfull Skies SHAKS. The Bees, a w. 
Race DRYDEN. Hence Wra: -ly adv. 

Wrathy (rpi, U.S, ri-pi), a. or 
chiefly U.S. 1828. f. WRATH sb. + -Y!. 
ing or inclined to wrath; wrathful, incensed. 
Also transf. of things. b. Marked or charac- 
terized by wrath; expressing or evincing 
deep anger or indignation 1873. 

TWray, v. [OE. wrégan accuse = OFris. 
wréia, OS. wrógian, OHG. ruogen (G. rügen), 
ON. regja :- Gme. *wrdzjan (in Goth. 
rohan), of unkn. origin. ] 1. trans. To accuse, 
denounce —1450. 2. = BEWRAY v. 2, 3, 4. 
1587. 

Wreak (rik), sb. Now arch. or Obs. ME. 
{Northern form of ME. wreche (OE. wr) 
vengeance; in later use prob. substituted for 
this under the influence of the vb.] 1. Hurt or 
harm done from vindictive motives; ven- 
geance, revenge. 12. An instance of taking 
revenge or exacting retribution —1626. +3, 
Harm, injury, damage —1600. 

2. Where mortall wreakes their blis may not re- 
moue SPENSER. Hence Wrea-kless a. rare, un- 
punished, unavenged. 

Wreak (rik), v (O. wrecan = OFris. 
wreka, OS. wrekan, OHG. rehhan (Du. wreken, 
G. rächen), ON. reka, Goth. wrikan perse- 
cute — Gmc. *wrekan, f. *wrek- (ef. *wrak- 
8.v. WRETOH) :— IE. *wreg-, prob. cogn. with L. 
"urgére URGE Gr. eipyew shut up.] I. 1. trans. 
To give vent or expression to, exercise or 
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gratify (wrath, anger, etc.); to vent. b. refl. 
Of a passion, feeling, etc.: To give expression 
to (itself); to find utterance or free course 
1590. c. To bestow or spend on a person, etc. ; 
to expend (rare) 1586. 12. To punish or 
chastise; to visit with retributive punishment 
1683. 

1. The more to wreake his wrath, the King 
spoyled many Religious houses of their goodes 
HOLINSHED. I wreaked my Resentment upon the 
innocent Cause of my Disgraces SMOLLETT. 

II. 1. To avenge (a person) OE. tb. To re- 
venge (a person) of a wrong, injury, etc. —1591. 
2. refl. and (now arch. or obs.) pass. To take 
vengeance. 3. trans. To take vengeance or in- 
flict retributive punishment for; to avenge 
or revenge (a wrong, harm, or injury) OE. 
14. To visit (a fault, misdeed) with punish- 
ment —1610. 5. To inflict (vengeance, etc.) on 
or upon a person; to execute or carry out by 
way of punishment or revenge 1489. b. To 
cause or effect (harm, damage, etc.) 1817. c. 
To inflict or deliver (a blow, ete.) 1817. 

1. To wreake the Loue I bore my Cozin, Vpon his 
body that hath slaughter’d him SHAKs. 2. He 
micht hae spared my lady’slife, And wreakit him- 
sell on me! Ballad, Capt. Car. 5. Resolv'd. . To w. 
his Vengeance, and to cure her Love DRYDEN. 
Hence Wrea-ker (now arch. and rare), an avenger. 

Wreakful (rt Ku“, a, 1531. [f. WREAK sb. 
+ -FUL.] 1. Given or addicted to revenge; 
vengeful. b. transf. Of natural agencies 1561. 
2. Marked or characterized by desire for re- 
venge; of the nature of vengeance or retribu- 
tion 1532. 

Wreath (rip. Pl. wreaths (rióz). [OE. 
wripa, f. wk. grade of wripan WRITHE v.] I. 
1. Something wound, wreathed, or coiled into 
a circular shape or form; a twisted or 
wreathed band, fillet, or the like. b. A ring, 
band, or circlet of (usu. precious) metal, etc., 
esp. for wearing as an ornament OE. c. Her. 
A representation of a ring or circlet used as a 
bearing; spec. the circular fillet or twisted 
band by which the crest is joined to the hel- 
met 1478. 2. Something resembling or com- 
parable to a twisted or circular band; esp. a 
coil of a spiral column of smoke, steam, or 
the like 1667. b. A bank or drift of snow. 
Orig. and chiefly Sc. 1725. 3. Each of the 
turns, convolutions, or coils of a ringed or 
spiral structure; a whirl, whorl 1041. b. 
Conch. A member of the genus Turbo; a 
turbinated shell; a turbinate 1777. 4. A twist, 
coil, or winding (of some material thing or 
natural growth); a sinuosity 1589. 5. A curve 
a the handrail or string of a geometrical stair 
1814. 

2. Clouds began To darken all the Hill, and 
smoak to rowl In duskie wreathes MILT. 

II. A chaplet or garland of flowers, leaves, 
or the like, esp. worn or awarded as a mark of 
distinction, honour, etc., or laid upon a grave, 
etc. 1450. b. A trailing cluster of flowers, 
tendrils, etc. 1610. c. As the title of a book 
comprising a collection of short literary 
pieces 1753. d. A representation of a wreath 
in decorative work, metal, stone, etc. 1847. 

A Crown, Golden in shew, is but a w. of thorns 


Mut. 
Comb.: w. shell = I. 3 b; -wort, the early pur- 


ple orchis, Orchis mascula. Hence Wrea-thless a. 
having no w. Wrea‘thlet, a small w. 

Wreathe (rid), v. 1530. [Partly back 
formation from wrethen WREATHEN ppl. a. 
partly f. WREATH sb.] I. 1. trans. To twist or 
coil (something); to form into a coil or coils 
1535. b. To wind or turn (some pliant object) 
about or over something; to form or adjust as 
a wreath or encircling coil 1530. 2. To sur- 
round or invest with or as with something 
twisted or turned; to encircle or surround 
with a wreath or garland; to adorn with or as 
with a wreath; to form a wreath about (some- 
thing) 1558. 3, To unite (two or more things) 
by twining or twisting together; to entwine, 
intertwine 1553. b. To combine (several 
things into one structure) by interweaving; 
to form or make by intertwining 1547. 4. To 
arrange or dispose flowers, etc., in the form 
of a wreath; to fashion (flowers, etc.) into a 
8 a Selene 

« An adder Wreathed up in fatal fc s. 
b. An adjusted turban. wreathed around their 
sunburnt brows WorDsw. 2. With Laurels wreath 
your posts, And strow with Flow’rs the Pavement 
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DRYDEN. Each flower that wreath'd the dewy 
locks of Spring COLERIDGE. 3. Enter Andrugio 
and Antonio wreathed together MARSTON, 4. 
The Garland wreath'd for Eve MILT. 

II. ta. To strain or turn forcibly round or to 
one side; to wring, wrench, or wrest 1737. b. 
"To twist, turn, or contort (the body, limbs, 
ete.); to writhe 1642. c. To alter (the features, 
etc.) in, into, or to a smile, etc. 1813. 

b. Even in death their lips are wreathed with 
fear SHELLEY. 

III. intr. 1. To undergo writhing, twisting, or 
deviation; to bend, turn, or coil 1584. 2, To 
assume the form of or circle in the manner of 
a wreath 1776. 

2. The flames of fire shall round him w. 1776. 
Hence Wreathed (riód) ppl. a. Wrea:thing vbl, 
ab. the action of twisting or contorting, or of en- 
twining or intertwining; an instance of this; coner. 
something wreathed or twisted. 

Wreathen (rrü'n) ppl. a. [Late ME. 
wréden, var. of wriden, pa. pple. of wriden 
WRITHE v.] 1. Wreathed; contorted, twisted. 
2. Entwined, intertwined 1611. 

Wreathy (ri:pi), a. 1644. [f. WREATH sb, + 
-I. ] 1. Of the form of a wreath; marked or 
characterized by convolution, twisting, or 
twining. 2. Decked with a wreath 1697, 3. 
Of the nature of, forming, or constituting a 
wreath or garland 1718. 

Wreck (rek), sb. ME. [- AFr. wrec, etc. 
= ON. e (Norw., Icel. rek), f. *wrekan 
drive; see WREAK v., VAREC(H.] I. 1. Law. 
"That which is cast ashore by the sea in tidal 
waters; esp. goods or cargo from a wrecked, 
stranded, or foundered vessel. 2. A vessel 
broken, destroyed, or totally disabled by 
being driven on rocks, cast ashore, or 
stranded; a wrecked or helpless ship 1500. 3. 
a. Law. A piece or article of wreckage. Freq. 
pl. 1570. b. Without article WRECKAGE 2. 
1744. 4. That which remains of something 
that has suffered ruin, demolishment, waste, 
ete. 1713. 5. That which is in a state of ruin; 
anything that is broken down or has under- 
gone wrecking, shattering, or dilapidation 
1814. b. A person of undermined, shattered, 
or ruined constitution 1795. 46. = WRACK 
sb.! II. 2 b. 1787. 

1. A warrant against 11 Britton men for riotous- 
Y taking a whale and other wrecke 1666. 2. The 
ship. struck upon a reef of rocks. , and shortly 
became a total w. 1805. 3. b. Several chests, 
broken masts, and other pieces of w. floating in 
the sea 1744. 4. As Mamma surveyed the W. of 
luncheon 1854, The Republican party was formed 

. out of the wrecks of the Whig party 1888. 5. b. 
I was a nervous w. 1899. I feel a perfect w. 1901. 
6. These ruins soon left not a w. behind SHELLEY, 

II. I. The disabling or destruction of a vessel 
by any disaster or accident of navigation; = 
SHIPWRECK sb. 2. 1463, 2. The action of sub- 
verting or overthrowing an established order 
of things, etc., or of wrecking or breaking 
apart; the fact of being brought to disaster 
or wrecked ; destruction, downfall, demolition 
1577. 

1. A range of rocks, the terrible scene of many a 
disastrous w. 1809. 2. Books, which. may. 
poten only in the general W. of Nature ADDISON. 

he w. of their ancient liberties PRESCOTT. Phr. 
To go to w. (and ruin); cf. RACK sb.* 

Wreck (rek), v. late ME. [f. Prec.] fl. 
trans. To cast on shore 1821, 2. To cause the 
wreck of (a vessel). Chiefly pass. 1570. b. To 
make or cause (a person) to suffer or undergo 
shipwreck; also, to cause the loss of (goods or 
cargo) by shipwreck. Chiefly pass. 1617. 3. 
To cause or bring about the ruin or destruc- 
tion of (a structure, etc.) as by violence Or 
misuse; to shatter, ruin, destroy 1510. b. To 
cause or bring about the subversion or over, 
throw of (some condition or order of things) 
1749. c. To frustrate or thwart; to prevent 
the passing of (a measure, etc.) 1855. 4. To 
bring (a person) to ruin or disaster 1590. b. 
To shatter (a person's health, constitution, or 
nerves) by sickness, hardship, or the like: 
usu. pass. 1850. 5. intr. To suffer or undergo 
shipwreck 1671. 6. To seize or collect wreck 
or wreckage; to search for wreck 1843. 

2. The shallop of my ce is wrecked on 
Beauty's shore 1845. 3. b. Their want of tact an 
judgment has wrecked the party 1826. 4. b. 
wonder your nervous system isn’t completely 
wrecked KrPLING. 5. Honour, glory, and popular 
praise; Rocks whereon greatest men have oftes 
wreck'd MILT. 
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Wreck, v.: 1570. [Late var. of WREAK v.] 
= WREAK v. —1793. 

Wreckage (re-kéd3). 1837. [f. WRECK v.! + 
-AGE.] 1. The action or process of wrecking; 
the fact of being wrecked. 2. Fragments or 
remains of a shattered or wrecked vessel; 
wreck 1846, 3. Material of or from a wrecked 
or shattered structure; a ruined fabric, build- 
ing, ete. 1874. b. fig. Persons whose lives have 
been wrecked or who have failed to maintain 
a position in society 1883. 

3. The venerable w. of a feudal keep 1894, 

Wrecker" (re-koi). 1820. [f. WRECK v.! + 
-ER'] One who causes shipwreck, esp. for 
purposes of plunder by showing luring lights 
or false signals; a person who makes a busi- 
ness of watching for and plundering wrecked 
vessels; transf. one who destroys machinery 
or the like. b. One who wrecks or ruins a 
structure, institution, etc.; one who success- 
fully obstructs the passing of a measure, etc. 
1882. 

Wrecker’ (re'kə1). orig. and chiefly U.S. 
1804. [f. WRECK sb. + -ER'.] 1. A person 
engaged in salvaging wrecked or endangered 
vessels or cargo; a salvager, salvor. 2. A ship 
or vessel employed in salvaging sunk, 
wrecked, or stranded vessels 1804. Wreck- 
ing vbl. sb. 

Wren: (ren) [OE. wrenna, obscurely re- 
lated to OHG. wrendo, wrendilo, Icel. rindill.] 
1. Any species of small dentirostral passerine 
birds belonging to the genus T'roglodytes, esp. 
the common w. (jenny- or kitty-w.), 7. 
parvulus, native to Europe. 2. Applied, esp. 
with distinguishing term, to various other 
small birds of the family Zrogloditidz or 
Sylviidz, resembling the common w. in 
appearance or habits; esp. the gold-crest, 
Regulus cristatus 1074. b. Applied to various 
Australasian species of w.-like birds 1848. 

1. Thus the fable tells us, that the w. mounted as 
high as the eagle, by getting upon his back 
ADDISO: 

Comi boys, in Ireland, a party of boys or 
young men, carrying a decorated holly-bush with 
a w. or wrens hanging from it, who go about on St. 
Stephen's day singing verses; w. song, the song 
sung by the w.-boys. 

Wren? (ren). 1918. A member of the 
Women’s Royal Naval Service. 

Wrench (renf) sb. 1530. [f. next.] 1. An 
act of wrenching or the fact of being 
wrenched; a twisting or putting aside, awry, 
or out of shape. b. A sudden or sharp twist or 
jerk causing pain or injury to a limb, person, 
eto. 1530, c. An instance of this in horses 
1578. d. fig. A parting or separation causing 
Painful or violent emotion; pain or anguish 
resulting from separation 1849. e. Mech. A 
system made up of a force and a couple in a 
plane perpendicular to it 1876. +2. A sharp 
turn, bend, or deflexion —1654. b. Coursing. 
A turning or bringing round of the hare at 
less than a right angle 1015. 3. A strained or 
wrested meaning; a forced or false interpreta- 
tion 1603, 4. A mechanical screw 1552. b. A 
tool or implement: consisting essentially of a 
metal bar with jaws adapted for catching or 
gripping a bolt-head, nut, etc., to turn it; a 
Screw-key, screw-wrench, or spanner 1794. 
€. Surg. Applied to various instruments 
having adjustable jaws, spec. one for gripping 
1895 foot to be rectified by torsion 

5. 

Wrench (renf), v. [Late OE. wrencan = 
OHG. renchen (G. renken), of unkn. origin.] 
I. FI. intr. To perform or undergo a quick or 
forcible turning or twisting motion; to turn 
9r writhe -1716. 2. Coursing. Of a hare, ete.: 

9 veer or come round at less than a right 
angle 1576, 

II. trans. 1. To twist or turn forcibly or 
with effort; to jerk or pull with a violent 
twist ME. b. To tighten with or as with a 
Wrench 1577. 2. To injure or pain (a person, 
the limbs, ete.) by undue straining or 
stretching; to rick, sprain, strain 1530. b. To 
affect with severe pain, suffering, or anguish; 
to distress or pain greatly 1798. 3. To pull or 
draw with a wrench or twist; to twist or 
Wrest out; to force, turn, ete., by a twisting 
movement 1582. b. To seize or take forcibly 
1605. 4. To twist, alter, or change from the 
Tight or true form, application, orimport 1549. 
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5. Coursing. To divert, turn, or bring round (a 
hare, etc.) at less than a right angle 1622. 6. 
absol. To pull or tug (at something) with a 
turn or twist 1697. 

1. b. fig. For thy Reuenge W. vp thy power to th’ 
highest Saks. 2. You wrenched your foot against 
a stone, and were forced to stay Swer. 3. W. his 
Sword from him SHAKS. He went up to the door, 
wrenched off the fastenings 1825. Heros Wren- 
cher, a machine or instrument for wrenching or 
wringing (rare); one who or that which wrenches 
or twists. 

Wrest (rest), sb. ME. If. the vb.] 1. The 
action of twisting or writhing; a twist, 
wrench; a tug or violent pull. 2. An imple- 
ment for tuning certain  wire-stringed 
instruments, as the harp or spinet; a tuning- 
key. Now arch. late ME. 

Comb.: w.-pin, the peg round which the ends of 
the strings or wires of certain musical instruments 
are coiled, a tuning-pin; -plank, the board in a 
piano in which the w.-pins are fixed. 

Wrest, sb.“ Now dial. 1653. [Variant 
spelling of dial. reest (OE. réost), by associa- 
tion w. prec.] Agric. A piece of iron (tor 
wood) fastened beneath the mould-board in 
certain ploughs. b. A mould-board. 

Wrest (rest), v. [OE. wr&stam = ON. 
*wreista (ONorw., Icel. reista, MDa. vreste, 
Da. vriste) :- *wraistjan; cf. WRIST.] 1. trans. 
To subject (something) to a twisting move- 
ment; to turn or twist. 2. To pull, pluck, 
drag away, or detach (a person or thing) with 
a wrench or twist; to twist, tear, or wrench 
out, etc. ME. 13. To turn or dispose (some 
one, his heart) to a person or thing; to incline 
or influence (a person, etc.) to do something 
—1618. 4. To usurp, arrogate, or take by force 
(power, lands, etc.) from another or others; 
to assume forcibly (a dignity or office). late 
ME. b. To obtain or gain (money, informa- 
tion, etc.) by extortion, persistency, or strong 
persuasion; to wring 1565. 5, To strain or 
overstrain the meaning or bearing of (a 
writing, passage, word, etc.); to twist, pervert 
1533. b. To put a wrong construction on the 
words or purport of (a writer); to interpret 
perversely 1555. 6. To turn or deflect (a 
matter, etc.); to divert fo some different (esp. 
undue or improper) purpose, end, etc. 1524. 
b. To deflect (the law, etc.) from its proper 
course or interpretation; to misapply, per- 
vert 1530. 17. inir. To struggle or contend 
against something —1594. 18. To force a way 
(out), make way with effort, find egress 1590. 

2. You w. the Bolt from Heav'ns avenging Hand. 
PRIOR. 4. I had wrested from fortune her favours 
and smiles 1890. b. Did not she..reveal The 
secret wrested from me? Mint. 5. You try to w. 
Scripture and history to your own use KINGSLEY. 
6. b. The law was generally supposed to be 
wrested, in order to prolong their imprisonment 


HUME. ` 

Wrestle (re:s'l), sb. 1593. [f. next.] 1. The 
action of wrestling or struggling; the fact of 
having wrestled. 2. A struggle between two 
persons, each trying to throw the other by 
grasping his body or limbs; also, a wrestling- 
match 1670. b. fig. A struggle or contest 1850. 

2. b. The body politic, .straining every nerve in a. 
w. for life or death MACAULAY. 

Wrestle (res'l), v. [OE. *wréstlian (implied 
in late OE. wréstlung ‘palestram’), corresp. to 
LDu. repr by NFris. wrassele, MLG. 
worstelen, wrostelen, (Du. worstelen, OE. 
wrazlian, OFris. wrürlia, perh. f. *wrasc-, 
dial. wrasle.] I. intr. 1. To strive with 
strength and skill to throw a person to the 
ground by grappling with him; to endeavour 
to overpower another, esp. in a contest 
governed by fixed rules, by grasping his body 
or limbs and tripping or overbalancing him. 
b. To struggle (with something) after the 
manner of wrestling 1589. 2. To contend or 
struggle in hostility or opposition (wifh or 
against another or others) ME. b. fig. To 
strive or labour (wi/ or against difficulties, 
personal feelings, etc.) ME. c. To strive 
earnestly (with God) in prayer 1612. 3. a. To 
labour, toil, or exert oneself; to strive (for 
something); to tussle. late ME. b. To engage 
strenuously in argument, debate, or con- 
troversy 1450. c. To busy, occupy, or concern 
oneself closely or earnestly with a subject, 
ete. 1454. 4. To twist or writhe about; to 
wriggle, move sinuously. late ME. b. To 
move or proceed with effort or toil; to 
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struggle out (of) or through some place or con- 
dition 1591. 

1. A handsome sum of money has been sub- 
scribed to be wrestled for 1811. He challenges all 
comers to w. with him 1856. Learnin' her son to 
box..and wrastle 1896. b. I must w. here with 
death 1844. 2. b. Thad to w. with my self-respect 
DICKENS. 3. sius doth w. maruelously about 
the word 1565. c. After wrestling with French 
history or German poetry 1905. 

II. trans. 1. To engage in (a wrestling: bout 
or match). late ME. 2. a. To contend with (a 
person) in wrestling; to overcome by wrest- 
ling 1818. b. Western U.S. To throw (a calf, 
etc.) for branding 1888. 

1. Wilt thou w. a fall with me? Scorr. 2. a. A 
Lex. girl of twenty, strong enough to w. any man 


Phr. W. down, to put down by wrestling or 
striving. W. out, to go through, perform, or 
execute with effort. Hence Wre'stler [OE. 
wréestlere]. 

Wrestling  (reslip, vbl. sb. tor, 
wréstlung (see prec. ); f. prec. + IN.] 1. The 
action or exercise of two persons grappling or 
gripping in a contest of strength and adroit- 
ness, each endeavouring to throw the other 
by tripping or overbalancing him; the fact of 
contending or throwing in this manner. b, 
With the. The sport of grappling and throw- 
ing; a contest in wrestling; a w.-match ME. 
€. With a and pl. A w.-bout or match ME. 
2. The action of striving or contending; 
maintenance of resistance, opposition, or 
strife OE. b. The action of striving earnestly 
in prayer; an instance of this 1722. 

attrib. and Comb., as w. bout, -match; w. school, 
Gr. Antiq. = PALESTRA. 

Wretch (ret), sb. and a. [OE. wrecéa = OS, 
wrekkio (applied to the Magi), OHG. 
(w)recch(e)o exile, adventurer, knight errant 
(MHG., G. recke warrior, hero, dial. giant) := 
WGme. *wrakjo, f. *wrak- (see WREAK v.).] 
A. sb. 11. One driven out of or away from his 
native country; an exile -1450. 2. One whois 
sunk in deep distress, sorrow, misfortune, or 
poverty; a miserable, unhappy, or un- 
fortunate person OE. b. Applied to animals 
ME. c. A person orlittle creature. (Used as 
a term of playful depreciation, or to denote 
slight commiseration or pity.)1450. 3. A vile, 
sorry, or despicable person; one of oppro- 
brious or reprehensible character; a mean or 
contemptible creature OE. b. Used without. 
serious imputation of bad qualities; aw. of a, 
a miserable 1688, 

2. Poore wretches, which (were it not for your 
charity) would perish in your streetes 1623, Poor 
w., I pity thee SHELLEY. c. Excellent w.: Per- 
dition catch my Soule But I do loue thee SHAKS. 
3. W. I. look back upon a mis-spent Life DE For, 
The wickedness of the w. who would import a 
cargo of spirituous liquors into the. Society 
Islands 1805, b. A w, of a pedant who knows all 
about tetrameters 1847. 

B. adj. = next 1, 2, 1596. 

Wretched (retféd), a. ME. lirreg. f. 
WRETCH sb. + -ED*. Cf. WIOKED.] 1. Living 
in a state of misery, poverty, or degradation; 
yery miserable or unhappy. b. absol, late ME. 
2. Ot conditions, etc.: Marked ordistinguished 
by misery or unhappiness; attended by dis- 
tress, discomfort, or sorrow ME. b. Of weath- 
er ete.: Causing discomfort; very unpleasant 
or uncomfortable 1711. 3. Distinguished by 
base, vile, or unworthy character or quality ; 
contemptible ME. b. Of a poor, mean, or 
paltry character; mean, sorry, trifling. late 
ME. 4. Contemptible in character or quality; 
despicable; hateful. late ME. 5. Poor in 
ability, capacity, character, ete. 1482. 

1. We are no Spinsters; nor. .So w. as you take 
us 1622. b. Who might be your mother That you 
insult, exult,..Ouer the w.? SHAKS. 2. Myserabul 
penury and wrechyd poverty 1538. 3. The thing 
was clearly some w. court intrigue 1868, b. Their 
lean and flashy songs Grate on their scrannel 
Pipes of w. straw MILT. 

Wretchedly (retfédli), adv. ME. If. prec. 
+ -LY*] In a wretched manner. 1. In a 
miserable or unhappy fashion; miserably. b. 
In a way suggestive of indisposition or bad 
health 1728. 2. So as to cause or involve in 
misery, distress, or discomfort ME. 3. To a 
distressing, vexing, or unsatisfactory degree; 
deplorably, very badly 1546. 4. In an in- 
expert, unsatisfactory, or crude manner; 
inefficiently, very poorly 1677. 
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1. b. Methinks I look so w. to-day! YOUNG. 3. 
Miss Berry..looking w. ill 1810, 4. A statue of 
Coilus in wood, w. carved EVELYN. So Wre't- 
chedness. 

fWretchless (re-tflés) a. 1508. [erron. 
form of retchless, obs. var. of RECKLESS a.] = 
RECKLESS d. 1, 2, 3 —1853. So Wre'tchless- 
ness (now arch.). 

Wretchock (retfok). Now dial. 1529. [f. 
"WRETCH sb. + -0CK.] The smallest or weakest 
of a brood, etc.; a diminutive person, little 
wretch. 

Wrick, var. of RICK sb.“, v.* 

Wried (raid), ppl. a. arch. 1576. lf. WRV v. 
+ -ED'.] That has undergone contortion or 
twisting; writhed, contorted. 

Wriggle (rig , sb. 1700. [f. next.) 1. A 
quick Writhing movement or flexion of the 
body, etc. b. A sinuous or tortuous forma- 
tion, marking, etc.; a wriggling or meander- 
ing course 1825, 2. local. The sand-eel or 
sand-launce 1810. 

Wriggle (ri-g'D, v. 1495. [- OLG. (= Du.) 
wriggelen, frequent. of wriggen; see -LE and 
cf. WIGGLE.) 1. intr. To twist or turn about 
with short writhing movements; to move 
Binuously; to writhe, squirm, wiggle. 2. To 
move, proceed, or go with a writhing or 
worming movement 1002, b. To flow or run 
sinuously; to meander 1640. 3. To advance, 
*ereep' or get in, to insinuate oneself info 
favour, place, etc., by wheedling or ingratia- 
tion; to get out of, escape from (a condition or 
position by evasion, mean artifice, or con- 
trivance) 1598. 4. (rans. To cause to writhe, 
twist, or bend tortuously; to move or turn 
writhingly or with quick jerks 1573. b. To 
bring into a specified state, form, etc., by 
writhing or twisting 1677. 5. To introduce, 
insert, or bring in (something) by wriggling; 
to insinuate (into something) 1599. b. To in- 
sinuate or introduce (a person) gradually (into 
favour, office, eto.), esp. by subtle or shifty 
means 1670. c. To make (one's way) by 
sinuous motion 1863. 6. To form in a tortuous 
or sinuous manner 1760. 

1. His nose at the same time wriggling with most 
portentous agitation 1831. 2. Truth, forbids us 
to riggle into her sacredspresence through by- 
TENE ARBURTON. 3. He wriggled out of his 

rgain 1858. 4. The wretched Patient cannot lie 
down... wrigling his body all manner of ways 1684. 
5. b. While he was wriggling himself into my 
favour Swirr. Hence Wri'ggler, one who or that 
which wriggles; one who makes his way by subtle, 
ingratiating, or underhand means. Wri-ggly a. 
given to wriggling. 

Wright (roit). [0 E. wryhta metathetic var. 
of wyrhta = Oris. wrichta, OS. wurhtio, 
OHG. wurhto - WGme. *wurhijo, f. *wurk- 
Work v.] 1. An artificer or handicraftsman; 
esp. a constructive workman. Now arch. or 
dial. 2. One who works in wood; a carpenter, 
a joiner. See also CARTWRIGHT, SHIPWRIGHT, 
WAINWRIGHT, WHEELWRIGHT. ME. 

Wrinj (rin), 60. Now dial. [OE. wringe, f. 
wringan WRING v.] 1. A cider-press or wine- 
press. 2. A cheese-press 1670. 

attrib.: w.-house, the house or shed where a 
cider- or cheese-w. is kept. 

Wring (rin), sb.? 1460, (f. next.] 1. The act 
of wringing, twisting, or writhing; an in- 
stance of this. b. The action of squeezing, 
pressing, or clasping; a squeeze or clasp of the 
hand 1599. 2. A sharp or griping pain, esp. in 
the intestines 1500, 

1. She gave the shirt. a vicious w. 1889. 

Wring (rin), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. wrung 
(ton). [OE. wringen = OS. -wringan (MLG., 
Du. wringen); WGme. str. vb. f. base ren, 
rel. to *wrayg- WRONG d.] I. trans. 1. To press, 
squeeze, or twist (a moist substance, juicy 
fruit, etc.), esp. so as to drain or make dry. 
b. To strain (juice, moisture, etc.) from a 
moist or wet substance by squeezing or 
torsion OE. c. transf. To force (tears) out of 
the eye, from a person, etc. late ME. 2. To 
twist, writhe, or wrest (a person or thing); to 
force (a limb, etc.) round or about so as to 
cause a sprain or pain OE. b. To contract or 
contort (the features, etc.); to screw, distort, 
turn awry ME. 3. To twist (a wet garment, 
cloth, etc.) in the hands, so as to force out 
water; also in recent use, to pass through a 
wringer ME. b. To clasp and twist (the hands 
or fingers) together, esp. in token or by reason 
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of distress or pain ME. 4. Of a-shoe or boot: 
To press painfully upon (the foot, toe, etc.); 
to hurt (a person)in this way. Also absol. late 
ME. 5. To cause anguish or distress to (a 
person, his heart, etc.); to vex, distress, rack. 
late ME. b. To affect (a person, etc.) with 
bodily pain, hurt, or damage (sometimes spec. 
by torsion or pressure). Now dial. or arch. 
(after Shaks.) 1520. tc. To distress or afflict 
(a person) by exaction, severity, etc.; to 
oppress, keep down —1742. 6. To wrench or 
wrest out of position or relation; to cause to 
change place by turning or twisting ME. b. 
To bring out (words, etc.) with effort ME. 
7. To acquire or gain (money, property, a 
right, etc.) by exaetion or extortion ME. b. 
To exact, extort, or draw (an admission, con- 
sent, etc.) from or oul of a person, etc. 1444. 
8. To press, clasp, or shake (a person's hand); 
to press (a person) by the hand; to shake 
hands with 1534. 9. a. To subject (something) 
to a writhing, wresting, or turning movement; 
to press, drive, or impelin this way ME. tb. 
To strain the purport or meaning of (a writing, 
words, etc.) -1045. c. To wreathe, twist, or 
coil (something flexible); to wind or dispose 
in coils 1585. 

1. b. A laundress wringing water out of a piece of 
linen EVELYN. 2. I shall w. that Budd's neck if he 
comesin my way 1881. b. When pain and anguish 
w. the brow Scorr, 3. b. Persons in violent grief 
w. their hands MAR. EDGEWORTH. 4. Provb. phr. 
To know where the shoe wrings (one), cf. PINCH v. 
1 b. 5. b. fig. The e lade is wrung in the 
withers SHAKS. 6. I'll wring his calf’s head off his 
body STEVENSON, 7. The flelds which the usurer 
has wrung from the orphan 1868. b. I wrung a 
promise from him he would try YOUNG. 9. a. It is 
a hint That wrings mine eyes too "t SHAKS. 

'With advs. W. down. To force, squeeze, or press 
down. fW. in. To insert, insinuate, or bring in 
with or as with a twisting movement. W. off. To 
wrest or force off by twisting or turning round. 
W. out. a. To force out (moisture). by or as by 
twisting; to squeeze out. b. To strain (a wet 
fabrie, etc.) with a twisting motion, so as to press 
out most of the moisture. Also const. of (the 
liquid). c. To express or bring out with effort. d. 
To obtain or draw (something) from another by 

ressure, application, or art; to extract, elicit. 

- up.: a. To squeeze, press, or compact by 
torsion; to twist or screw up. b. Mining. In pass., 
of a lode: To become diminished or dwindled. 

IL. intr. 1. To be engaged in, to perform the 
action of, writhing or twisting; esp. of the 
hands. late ME. 2. To twist the body in 
struggling or striving with or against some- 
thing; to contend, labour, or endeavour 
earnestly 1470. b. To twist, turn, or struggle 
in pain or anguish; to writhe 1485. fe. To 
suffer or undergo grief, pain, punishment, 
etc. (for something) —1882. 

Wringer (ron). ME. It. prec. n!. ] 
1. An exactor, extortioner; an oppressor. 2. 
One who wrings clothes or the like after 
washing; one whose occupation consists in 
wringing 1598. 3. A wringing-machine 1799. 
4. A device for wringing hot fomentations 
before application 1884. 

Wringing (rinin), vòl. sb. ME. [f. as prec. 
at.] The action of the verb WRING in 
us senses; the fact of being wrung. 

atirib,; w. machine, a machine for wringing 
clothes, ete., after washing. So Wri-nging ppl. a. 

Wrinkle (ri-nk’l), sb. late ME. [In early 
use (sense 1) repr. the rare OE. pa. ppl. 
form gewrinclod winding (as a ditch), of 
which no infin. is recorded.) I. I. A sinuous or 
tortuous movement, formation, etc.—1513. 2. 
A crease, fold, or ridge caused by the folding, 
puckering, or contraction of a fabric, cloth, or 
other pliant substance. late ME. b. A slight 
narrow ridge or depression on a surface; a 
longitudinal mark; a corrugation 1523. 3. A 
small fold or crease of the skin, esp. due to 
age, care, displeasure, etc. late ME. b. A 
ripple or ruffle on the surface of water; a 
wavelet. Chiefly poet. 1033. 4. fig. A moral 
stain or blemish. late ME. 5. Anat., Zool., 
Bot, = RUGA 1545. 

2. With their hosen hanging about their heels, ful 
of wrinckles 1594. b. transf. Every point and w. 
in the headland 1849. 3. The calm. . forehead that 
had as yet no w. of age or care 1877. 4. A glorious 


congregacion with oute spot or wrynckle TIN- 
DALE Eph. 5:27. v) 


II. t1. A crooked or tortuous action; a trick 
or wile —1579. 2. collog. A clever or adroit 
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expedient or trick; a happy device; a * dodge" 
1817. b. A piece oritem of useful information, 
knowledge, or advice; a helpful or valuable 
hint; a ‘tip’ 1818. 

2. He could put her up to a w, or two 1817. Hence 
Wri'nkly a. full of or marked with wrinkles; 
creased, puckered. s 

Wrinkle (ri nk ), v. 1528. [f. WRINKLE sb. 
1. intr. To suffer or undergo contraction or 
puckering into wrinkles or small folds; to 
become corrugated. b. Of persons, the face, 
etc.: To become creased or puckered; to 
assume or undergo marking with wrinkles, 
creases, or lines; also, to crease into smiles, 
etc. 1530. 2. trans. To form or cause corruga- 
tions, wrinkles, or folds in or on (a surface, 
etc.); to corrugate 1611. b. To contract or 
draw (the skin, countenance, etc.) into creases 
or wrinkles 1566. Cc. To screw up (the eyes) 
1840, 3. To manifest (something) in or by 
facial wrinkles 1586. 

1. b. The finest Skin wrinkles in a few Years 
ADDISON. 2. b. fig. A Grecian Queen, whose 
youth & freshnesse Wrinkles Apolloes SHAKS, 

Wrinkled (ri-nkl'd), a. late ME. ff. 
WRINKLE sb. + -ED*, but in sense 1 (Lydg.) 
repr. the rare OE. pple. gewrinclod; see 
WRINKLE sb.] 11. Formed or disposed in con- 
volutions, sinuosities, or windings —1587. 2. 
Having, distinguished by, or formed into 
wrinkles, corrugations, or creases 1523. 3. Of 
persons, the face, etc.: Marked with small 
folds, wrinkles, or furrows; crensed, lined, 
furrowed 1529. b. Marked or characterized 
by wrinkles 1576. 4. Bot, Anat., Zool. 
Marked by rugm or wrinkles; rugose; freq, in 
specific names 1563. 

2. Every Ribbon was w., and every Part of her 
Garments in Curl ADDISON, 3. I am..crabbed, 
wringkled, olde 1616. ‘The w. face of antiquity 
CLARENDON. So Wri-nkling vbl. sb. the action or 
fact of becoming w.; concr. a series or collection of 
wrinkles, a w. surface, formation, etc. 

Wrist (rist). (OE. wrist, corresp. to OF ris, 
wrist, wirst, (M)LG. wrist, (M)HG. rist wrist, 
instep, withers, ON. ris! instep Gme. 
*wristiz, prob. f. *wrid-, f. wk. grade of the 
base of WniTHE.] 1. Anat. That part of the 
human frame between the fore-arm and the 
metacarpus; the joint by which the hand is 
united to the fore-arm; the carpus or radio- 
carpal joint of primates. (Cf. HAND-WRIST.) 
b. transf. That part of a garment, sleeve, or 
glove which covers the wrist 1828. 2. The 
ankle; the instep. Usu. w. of the foot. (Ot. 
G. and ON. rist.) Now dial. 1530. 3. A part 
or joint analogous or answering to the wrist 
in man: a. The carpus or carpal joint in birds 
1843. b. The knee or knee-joint in the fore- 
legs of animals 1843. c. In some spinous fishes, 
an elongation of the carpal bones, to the ex- 
tremity of which the pectoral fin is attached 
1840. 4. Mech. A pin or stud projecting from 
the side of a wheel, crank, etc., to which à 
connecting-rod is attached 1864. 

Comb.: w.-bone, any of the small bones of the 
W.; a carpal bone; -drop, Path, an affection 
marked by inability to extend the hand and 
fingers, resulting from paralysis of the fore-arm 
extensor muscles; w. jerk, Path. aped con- 
traction of the muscles of the hand, produced by 
sudden backward pressure; -joint, the radio- 
carpal articulation or joint; -pin, Mech. = sense 
4; -watch, a small watch worn in a wristlet or 
strap around the w. Hence Wri-sted a. having a 
(specified kind of) w.; carried on the w. 

Wristband (ri:s'biend, rizbánd). 1571. fl. 
Wrist + BAND 6b. ] 1. The band or part of à 
sleeve (esp. of a shirt-sleeve) which covers or 
fastens about the wrist; a cuff or sleeve-band. 
2. A bracelet or wristlet 1585. b. A band for 
shackling the wrist 1884, 3. A bandage for 
fastening round the wrist 1663. r 

Wristlet (ri-slét). 1851. [f. Wrist + -LET.] 
1. a. A bracelet. b. A handeuff 1881. ¢ A 
small strap for wearing on the wrist. Also 
attrib. in w. watch = wrist-watch. 1891. 2. 1 
ornamental band or covering for the Wris 
1851. 

Writ (rit). (OE. writ = OHG. riz stroke 
written character (G. riss, as in wnriss 0u‘ 
line), ON. rit writing, writ, letter, Goth: 
writs pen-stroke, f. *writ- *writ- WRITE.) ín 
Something written, penned, or recorded in 
writing. Now rare. tb. A written work, 4 
book —1687. c. spec. Sacred writings co 
lectively, the Bible or Holy Scriptures: fred. 
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in Holy or Sacred W. OE. fd. A written com- 
munication, letter —1592. 2. a. Without 
article. That which is written; written record. 
ME. b. Written command, order, or 
authority. late ME. 3. A formal writing or 
paper of any kind; a legal document or instru- 
ment OE. b. Law. A written command, pre- 
eept, or formal order issued by a court, 
directing or enjoining the person or persons 
to whom it is addressed to do or refrain from 
doing some act specified therein. late ME. c. 
spec. A document issued by the crown con- 
veying a summons to à spiritual or temporal 
lord to attend Parliament, or directing a 
Sheriff to hold an election of a member or 
members of Parliament. late ME.  f4. 
WRITING vbl. sb. I. 5. —1084. 

1. c. transf. At Tarsus, where each man Thinks 
allis w. he speken can Per. II. Prol, 12. 3. b. Writts 
are out for me, to apprehend me 1602. 

Writable (roi-táb'l, a. 1782. [f. WRITE v. 
+ -ABLE.] 1. That may be written; capable 
of being reduced to or set down in writing. 
2. Suitable for writing with 1844. 

Writative (roi-tativ), a. rare. 1736. [f. as 
prec. + -ATIVE, after falkative.] 1. Disposed 
to write; given or addicted to writing. 2. 
Marked by inclination or addiction to writing 
1746. 

Write (reit), 30. Chiefly Sc. ME. [var. of 
WRIT sb. after WRITE v., or directly f. the vb.] 
Tl. = WRIT sb. 1. 31762. 12. Holy W. = 
WRIT sb. 1 C. 1507. tb. = WRIT sb. 2. —1825. 
19. = Writ sb, 3 b. 1550. 4. Sc. Handwriting; 
manner or style of calligraphy 1614. 

4. Hand of w., handwriting, style of writing. 

Write, sb.* 1752. [f. the vb.] W. -off, a can- 
cellation in or by writing. W.-up, a written 
account or description commending or 
praising a person or thing (orig. and chiefly 

Write (roit) v. Pa. t. wrote (ró*t). Pa. 
pple. written (ri-t'n); from 16th to 18th c., 
later dial. or illiterate wrote. [OE. writan 
= OFris. writa score, write, OS. writan cut, 
write, OHG. rigan tear, draw (G. reissen 
sketch, tear, pull, drag), ON. rita score, 
write :- Gmo. *writan, of unkn. origin. 
‘The sense-development is due to the earliest 
forms of inscribed symbols being made on 
stone and wood with sharp tools.] I. trans. 1. 
ta. To score, outline, or draw the figure of 
(something) —1590. b. To form (letters, sym- 
bols, words, ete.) by carving, engraving, or 
incision; to record in this way OE. c. transf. 
To impress or stamp marks indicating (some 
condition or quality) on, in, or over a person, 
ete. 1603. 2. To form or delineate (a letter, 
symbol, ideogram, etc.) on paper or the like 
with a pen, pencil, brush, etc. OE. b. To 
enter or record (a name); to mention (a per- 
son) in this way ME. 3. a. To set down in 
Writing; to express or present (words, etc.) 
in written form. Also said of the pen, ete. 
OR. b. To form by paihting or the like; to 
Paint (a sign, etc.). late ME. c. Of a manu- 
Script, etc.: To bear or exhibit in writing 
1007. d. To print by means of a typewriter; 
to typewrite 1883. 4. To state or relate in 
Writing; to draw up or frame a written state- 
ment of (circumstances, events, etc.) OE. 
b. To convey (tidings, information, ete.) by 
letter; to send (a meseage) in writing. late 
ME. c. To decree, ordain, or enjoin in writ- 
ing 1500. 5. a. To give a written account or 
enumeration of; to describe or depict in 
Writing OE. b. To treat of (a subject, theme, 
ete.) in writing OE. c. To give expression to 
(one's feelings, thoughts, etc.) by means of 
Writing ME. 6. To compose and set down on 
Paper (a literary composition, narrative, 
verse, ete.); to put into or produce in literary 
form, to bring out (a book or literary work) 
às an author OE. b. To compose and set 
down (music, a melody, ete.) in notes 1072. 
7. To pen (a document, ete.); to put into 
Proper written form; to draft or draw up 
0 b. To pen (a letter, note, etc.); to 
communicate with a person by (letter, etc.) 
OE. c. To fil in (a cheque) 1837. 8. To describe 
or designate (a person)in writingassomething; 
to set down in a particular class. late ME. b. 
‘efl. To name (oneself) in writing; to sign 
1821. c. To bring or reduce (a person, ete.) to 
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a specified state by writing. Freq. refl. 1735. 
9. To spell (a word, name, ete.) in a specified 
or particular manner in writing ME. 10. To 
cover, fill, or mark (a paper, etc.) with writing 
ME. 11. a. To employ or be able to employ 
(a particular language) in writing ME. b. To 
employ (a name, word, etc.) in designating 
oneself 1591. 12, To execute (a particular 
style of handwriting). late ME. 

1. b. fig. To w. in the dust, in sand, water, the 
wind, etc., with ref. to absence of abiding record ; 
Here lies one whose name was writ in water 
Keats. c. Duty is written all over him 1899, 
2. b. To hae your name Wrote in the bonny book 
of fame 1772. 3. Writ (written) large, penned or 
exhibited in large characters (chiefly fig.). 4. b. 
She writes me..what conflicts she had endur'd 
EVELYN. You will.. w. me word how it looks 
1850. e. — UNDERWRITE v. 2. b. 1882. 5. a. If T 
could w. the Ms of your eyes SHAKS, b. The 
Difficulties of writing History 1711. c. I did w. 
my mind plainly to you 1524. 6. Some-body had 
written a Book against the 'Squire ADDISON. 7. A 
lawyer. to w. her last will SMOLLETT. 8. The 
Author Writes himself a Church-of-England-Man 
1687. fig. Nature had writ him villain on his face 
DICKENS. To w. oneself man, etc., to arrive at 
man's (or woman's) estate; to attain manhood, 
or a specified age. €. That no man was ever 
written out of reputation, but by himself WAR- 
BURTON. 9. Many words written alike are differ- 
ently pronounced JOHNSON. 11. b. To w. man 
= to W. oneself man (see 8). 12. 2 Hen. VI, IV. Ii. 


100. 

With advs. W. down.: a. To put or set down in 
writing. b. To overcome or suppress, to disparage 
or depreciate, by writing; to w. in disparagement 
of. c. refl. To diminish or destroy one’s literary 
reputation by inferior writing. d. To reduce (an 
account, assets, ete.) to a lower amount in writing. 
W. in. To insert (a fact, statement, etc.) in writ- 
ing. W. off. a. To note the deduction of (money) 
in an account or financial statement; now spec. to 
record the cancelling of (a sum, as a bad debt, 
etc.). b. To compose (a letter, ete.) with facility 
or expedition. W. out. a. To make a (fair or per- 
fect) transcription or written copy of (something, 
a rough draft, etc.); also, to transcribe in full or 
detail, as from brief notes or shorthand, b. refl. 
To exhaust one’s resources or stock of ideas by 
excessive writing. W. over.: a. To rewrite. b. To 
cover the whole or remaining surface of (a book, 
etc.) with writing. W. up: a. To put in writing a 
full account, statement, or record n 
to give an elaborate description of, describe fully ; 
to pen or write in full or detail. b. To form, trace, 
or place (something) in writing in an elevated 
m tion. c. To commend (something) to notice or 

avour by appreciative writing; to laud by way of 
advertisement. d. To bring (a journal, report, 
ete.) up to date, or down to the latest event, fact, 
or transaction; to complete some record in writ- 


ing. 

v. W.-down, -off, -up are also used as sbs. 

II. intr. 1. To inscribe letters in, on, or upon. 
a hard or plastic surface by scoring, tracing, 
engraving, etc. OE. 2. To engage in or per- 
form the action of writing (esp. with pen and 
ink); to produce (a specified kind of) writing. 
Also said of the pen, ete. OE. b. To depict or 
paint on glass, etc. 1854. c. To typewrite 
1875. 3. To perform the action of composing 
and putting on paper; to practise literary 
composition; to engage in authorship or 
literary work ME. b. To compose musie, a. 
melody, etc. 1672. 4. To compose a letter, 
note, ete.; to communicate information, etc. 
by writing; to conduct epistolary corres- 
pondence ME. b. With preps., e.g. fo, or in- 
direct personal obj. OE. 5. To follow or 
practise writing as a profession or occupa- 
tion. late ME. 6. To spell words in writing; 
to represent words, ete. orthographically 
1620. 

2. My having at last found a Pen that writes 
GRAY. transf. The Moving Finger writes; and, 
having writ, Moves on FITZGERALD. 3. A gentle- 
man who had wrote for the stage SMOLLETT. I 
should be sorry to w. down to their comprehen- 
sion 1809. 4. He wrote to request my aid 1842. 
Tell Mary she hasn't written for an age 1890. b. 
Wrote me, and write you (merchant's language) 
PEGGE. Ferrers wrote to a friend of his 1888, 

Writer (roitoz). [OE. wrifere, f. writan 
WRITE v. + -ER'.] I. A person who can write; 
one who practises or performs writing; 
occas., one who writes in a specified manner. 
b. A sign-writer 1837. 2. One whose business 
or occupation consists in writing; a func- 
tionary, officer, etc., who performs clerical 
or secretarial duties OE. b. Sc. W. to the 
Signet (abbrev. W.S.), orig., a clerk in the 
Secretary of State’s office, who prepared 
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writs to pass the royal signet; now, one of an 
ancient soeiety of law-agents who conduct 
cases before the Court of Session, and have 
the exclusive privilege of preparing crown 
writs, charters, etc. 1488. c. Se. An attorney 
or law-agent; an ordinary legal practitioner 
in country towns 1540. d. A clerk in the ser- 
vice of the former Kast India Company. 
Now Hist. 1670. 3. One who writes, compiles, 
or produces a literary composition; a literary 
man or author OE. b. One who is writing 
1578. c. A composer of music 1088. 4. A 
make of paint-brush 1884. 5. A pen, etc. that 
writes in a specified manner 1907. 

1. Wriler's cramp, (palsy, paralysis), a form of 
cramp or spasm affecting certain muscles of the 
hand and fingers essential to writing, and resulting 
from excessive use of these, 3.1 saw the other day 
in an American w. a humorous account 1859. b. 
The (present) w., the w. hereof; The present 
"Writer's belief on this subject 1895. Hence 
Wri-tership, the office or position of a w. in the 
service of the East India Company (now Hist.); 
the office or employment of a clerk. 

Writhe (raid), sb. 1513. f. next.) 1. 
Something twisted, wreathed, or formed into 
a circular shape —-1509. b. A curled or 
twisted formation; a wreath or twist 1857. 
2. An act of writhing; a contortion 1611. 

Writhe (raid), v. [OK. wripan = OHG. 
ridan, ON. rida, rel. to WREATHE.] I. trans. 
1. To twist or coil (something); to fashion 
into coils or folds; to bend or distort by 
twisting. 12. To unite, combine, or make 
compaet by twisting, entwining, or inter- 
weaving; to intertwine —1071. t3. To turn 
or wrench round or to a side; to wring —1713. 
4. To subject (the body, limbs, etc.) to a 
contorting or twisting movement; to twist, 
contort. late ME. b. To distort (the face, 
ete.) 1480. c. To utter or speak out with a 
writhe 1889. d. To make or pursue (its way) 
by writhing 1867. 5. To twist or wrench 
(something) out of place, position, or rela- 
tion. late ME. 

4. Then Satan first knew pain, And writh'd him 
to and fro convolv'd Mir. 5. She writhed herself 
free 1859. 

II. intr. 1. To move or stir in à turning or 
sinuous manner; to twist about ME. b. To 
contort the body, limbs, ete., as from agony, 
emotion, or stimulation; to twist under or 
with pain, distress, ete. late ME. 2, To 
change place or position, to turn, move, or 
go, with a writhing or twisting motion ME. 

1. Human wrecks, writhing in anguish 1890, b. 
fig. His heart writhing with hatred 1846. Hence 
Wri-thing vbl. sb. 

Writhen (rió'n), ppl. a. ME. (pa, pple. 
of prec.] 1. Subjected to writhing, twisting, 
or turning; contorted. 2. Combined, made 
by, or subjected to twining or plaiting OF, 
3. Disposed or arranged in coils, folds, or 
windings; formed or fashioned by or as by 
coiling 1542. 

1. "Till, with a w. Mouth, .. He tastes the bitter 
Morsel 1708. The w. elder spreads its creamy 
bloom 1850. 

Writhled (rod), a. Obs. exe. arch, 1565. 
[app. f. stem of WRITHE v. (see -LE 3); but 
perh. an alteration of RIVELLED a.] Wrinkled, 
shrivelled, withered. 

Writing (roi:tin), vbl. sb. MK. [f. WRITE 
v. + N.] I. 1. The action of one who 
writes, in various senses. 2. The art or prae- 
tice of penmanship or handwriting 1440. b. 
Style, form, or method of fashioning letters 
or other conventional signs (esp. in hand- 
writing or penmanship); the ‘hand’ or 
HANDWRITING of a particular person 1440. 
3. The action of composing and committing 
to manuscript; literary composition or pro- 
duction. late ME. b. Style or manner of 
composition or literary expression 1509. c. 
The composition of music 1782. 4. Spelling, 
orthography 1728. 5. The state or condi- 
tion of having been written or penned; 
written form. late ME. 

1. At this (present) w., at the time of writing this, 
2. The three R's— Reading, Writing, and Rith- 
metic 1828. b. It was his awne propir hand and 
writting 1476. 3. b. Fine w. is, next to fine doing, 
the top thing in the world Keats, 5. The au- 
thor’s agreement. .is in w. 1887. 

II. 1, That which is in a written (now also 
typewritten) state or form; written informa- 
tion, composition, or production ME. 2. 
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A. written composition; freq. pl., the work or 
works of an author or group of authors; 
literary productions ME. b. The (sacred or 
holy) writings, the Scriptures ME. 3. a. A 
written document, note, etc.; a letter or 
missive 1456. b. A written paper or instru- 
ment, having force in law; a deed, bond, 
agreement, or the like 1448. 4. Wording or 
lettering scored, engraved, or impressed on a 
surface; an inscription. late ME. 5. Words, 
letters, etc. embodied in written (or type- 
written) form; written lettering ME. 

3. b. The Lawyers finished the Writings. and 
they were married STEELE. 4. The width be- 
tween the lines of w. 1899. 

Comb.: w.-board, a board on which to rest the 
paper while writing; -book, (a) a blank book in 
which to write, a book containing or consisting of 
w.-paper; (5) a copy-book; -case, a portable case 
for holding writing requisites, and providing a. 
surface to write on; -centre, a physical centre 
in the brain which controls the action of writing; 
-desk, (a) a desk used or designed for watuy on; 
such a desk fitted with conveniences for holding 
writing materials, papers, etc,, (b) a portable 
w.-case which on being opened forms a desk or 
surface for writing on; -ink, ink or writing-fluid 
prepared or suitable for writing with the pen; 
-master, (a) a teacher of w., penmanship: or 
calligraphy: (b) the yellow-hammer, Emberiza 
citrinella; -paper, a special kind of paper, usu. 
with a smooth surface and sized, for w. upon; 
now esp., notepaper; -pen, a pen suitable or 
adapted for w.; school, fa) a school in which 
W. is taught; (b) at Oxford University, a room 
used or set apart for written examinations. 

Wri'ting-ta:ble. 1526. (f. prec. + TABLE 
sh.] II. Asmallthin tablet, sheet, or plate of 
wood, ivory, or other material for writing 
(esp. notes or memoranda) upon —1829. 12. 
= ESORITOIRE 1722. 3. A table used, suitable, 
or adapted for writing on, having usu. 
drawers and other accessories or conveni- 
ences 1833. 

Written (rit'n) ppl. a. MK. [pa. pple. 
of WRITE v.] 1. That is composed, recorded, 
preserved, or mentioned in writing; com- 
mitted to writing; also, that is in writing 
(as opp. to oral or printed); manuscript. b. 
Of laws: Reduced to or established by writ- 
ing; formulated in documents, codes, or 
printed works ME. 2. a. That is inscribed or 
carved upon 1440. b. Bearing, inscribed or 
covered with, writing 1580. 13. W. hand, 
cursive form of writing; a form of running 
hand —1849. 4. Of letters, etc.: Traced or 
formed with the pen, pencil, etc. 1582. 5. 
That has been written lo, about, down, out, 
or up 1748. 

1. He will consent to accept a w. apology 
DIOKENS. 2. b. A flat bundle of w. Papers 1692. 
3. We appoint him our Secretary for he can read 
W. hand 1764. 

Wrizzled (riz'ld) a. Now dial. 1590. 
[perh. var. of WRITHLED d.] Marked with 
creases, wrinkles, or corrugations; wrinkled, 
shrivelled. 

Wrong (ren), sb. OE. [Substantival use of 
next.] I, 1. That which is morally unjust, 
unfair, amiss, or improper; the negation of 
equity, goodness, or rectitude. (Freq. con- 
trasted w. right.) 2. Unjust action or conduct; 
evil or damage inflicted or received; injustice, 
unfairness ME. b. Law. Violation, transgres- 
sion, or infringement of law; invasion of right 
to the damage or prejudice of another or 
others. orig. Sc. ME. +3. Claim, possession, 
orseizure that is unjustifiable or unwarranted 
on legal or moral grounds —1590. b. In the 
phr. by, in, tof (. .) w. ME. 4. With poss. 
pron. or genitive: ta. Injustice, harm, or 
evil inflicted upon another or others —1642. 
b. Injury, hurt, harm, or prejudice received 
or sustained by a person or persons. late ME. 
5. Physical hurt or harm caused to or sus- 
tained by some thing or person. late ME. 6. 
The w., that which is wrong; absence of right 
or fairness; unjust or wrongful action ME. 
7. The fact or position of acting unjustly or 
indefensibly; the state of being wrong in 
respect of attitude, procedure, or belief ME. 

1. They put no difference betuix wrang and 
right 1578. 2. Expos'd To daily fraud, contempt, 
abuse and w. MIL T. To do (a person or thing) w., 
to act unjustly or unfairly to. 4. a. Loue knowes 
itis a greater griefe To beare loues w., then hates 
knowne iniury SHAKS, b. Wail, for the world's 
W.| SHELLEY. 6. If the w. has been wholly on one 
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side PALEY. 7. Phr. To be or put in the w.; He 
had now put himself in the w. MACAULAY. 

II. A wrongful, unjust, or unfair action; an 
injury received or inflicted; a mischief OE. 
b. Law. An invasion of right to the damage, 
harm, or prejudice of another or others; a 
violation of law or statute. late ME. 

As thou lou'st me, do him not that w. SHAKS. 
Beare not hatred to thy neighbour for euery w. 
Ecclus. 10:6. Trees bent their Heads to hear him 
sing his Wrongs DRYDEN. The Earl deeply re- 
sented the w. done to himself SCOTT. 

Wrong (ron), a. and adv. [Late OE. wrang, 
wrong = ON. *wrangr, rangr awry, unjust 
(MSw. vranger, Sw. vráng, (M)Da. vrang) = 
MLG. wrangh sour, tart, MDu. wrangh bitter, 
hostile, Du. wrang acid, rel. to WRING.] A. 
adj. +I, Having a crooked or curved course, 
form, or direction; twisted or bent in shape 
or contour —1613. IL. 1. Of actions, etc.: 
Deviating from equity, justice, or goodness; 
not morally right or equitable. ME. 2. Of 
persons: Doing or prone to do that which is 
evil, noxious, or unjust; opprobrious, vicious 
ME. tb. Actively opposed; antagonis- 
tic (rare) 3. Not in conformity with 
some standard, rule, or principle; con- 
trary to or at variance with what one ap- 
proves or regards as right ME. b. Not in 
consonance with facts or truth; incorrect, 
false, mistaken. late ME. c. Of belief, ete.: 
Partaking of or based on error; erroneous. 
late ME. 4. Not right or satisfactory in state 
or order; in unsatisfactory or bad condition; 
amiss. late ME. 5. Not adapted, according, 
or answering to intention, requirement, or 
purpose; not proper, fitting, or appropriate. 
late ME. b. T'ypog. Not of the proper size, 
character, or face. Freq. in w. fount (abbrev. 
w. J.). 1771. 6. Of a way, course, etc.: 
Leading in or having a trend or aspect to à 
direction other than one intends, desires, or 
expects. late ME. 7. W. side. a. That side of 
a thing, a fabric, etc., which lies or is norm- 
ally turned inward, downward, or away from 
one; the side opposite to the usual or princi- 
pal, the reverse surface 1511. b. The side, 
party, or principle of which one disapproves 
1649. c. The disadvantageous, undesirable, 
or unsafe side of some place, object, etc. 1719. 
8. Of persons, etc.: a. Judging, believing, 
or acting contrary to the facts of the case; 
mistaken, in error 1693. b. Not normal or 
sound in the head, ete. (dial. or collog.) 1765. 
1. There is nothing. . morally w. in a strike 1878. 
It was very w. of him to make such a request 1879. 
2. It don’t make black white, cause I’m a w. un 
1896. 3. b. Her watch. .being seldom more than 
twenty minutes w., either way 1871, 4. You see, 
..it might put us w. with our son-in-law DICKENS. 
What's w. with (mod. colloq.), what objection is 
there to, why not have (etc.)? 5. You are barking 
up the w. tree, Johnson 1833. Does he want. 
money?..He's come to the w. shop for that. 
DICKENS. The w. end, the end, extremity, or 
limit less adapted, suitable, or proper for a re- 
quired or particular purpose; This was..begin- 
ning at the w. end 1809. See also STICK sb. Phr. 
6. To go the w. way, of food, etc.; see WAY sb. II. 1. 
The (or a) w. way, the way or method least condu- 
cive to a desired end or purpose; advb., in a con- 
trary or opposite direction or position to the pro- 
per or usual one. 7. Advb. phr. (The) w. side out, 
before; My sicke Foole Rodorigo, Whom Loue 
hath turn'd almost the W. side out SHAKs. To 
laugh on the w. side of one's face, mouth: see 
LAUGH v. 1. On the w. side of the blanket: see 
BLANKET sb. 2. On the w. side of, older than (a 
specified age). To get out of bed (on) the w. side, 
with allusion to the supposed disturbing effect on 
one'stemper. c. The poor meagre home in a dingy 
street; the w. side of Oxford Street 1893. 

B. adv. 1. In a direction differing from the 
right or true one; by an erroneous course or 
way: astray ME. 2. Not in accordance with 
good morals or a just standard of actions; 
in a manner contrary to equity or upright- 
ness ME. 3. Out of accordance or consistence 
with faets or the truth of the case; mis- 
takenly, erroneously; incorrectly ME. 4. 
Not in the right or proper way ; improperly, 
unduly, amiss ME. b. Out of proper order 
or due place 1573. 

1. Lock-a-daisy, my masters, you're come a 
deadly deal w.! Gopsm. 3. You took my mean- 
ing w. 1681. In spite of her care. she guessed w. 
THACKERAY. To go w.: a. To take a wrong way, 
road, or course; to go astray: freq. fig. b. To de- 
viate or depart from moral rectitude or integrity, 
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to take to evil courses; also, to fall from virtue, 
c. To happen amiss or unfortunately; to issue or 
result unsuccessfully or unprosperously. d. To 
get out of gear or working order; (of a clock, etc.) 
to fail to keep correct time. e. To fail in some 
undertaking or enterprise, or in the general con- 
duct oflife. Hence Wro-ngness. 

Wrong (ron) v. ME. [f. prec.] 1. trans, 
To do wrong or injury to (a person); to treat 
with injustice, prejudice, or harshness. b. 
To violate or do violence to; to treat unfairly 
or without due respect 1449. 2. To deprive or 
dispossess (a person) wrongfully of some- 
thing; to cheat, defraud 1484. 3. To do in- 
justice to (a person) by statement, imputa- 
tion, opinion, etc.; to discredit or dishonour 
by word or thought 1594. +4. To impair or 
injure the quality or substance of (something); 
to mar, spoil —1784. 5. Naw. To outsail 
(another vessel); to outdo or surpass in sail- 
ing 1685. 

2. Ask anybody. . whether I have ever wronged 
them of a farthing DICKENS, 3. He says that the 
Duke of York is suspected. ut that he do know 
that he is wronged therein PEPYs. Hence 
Wro'nger. 

Wrong-doer (rogdü-o1). late ME. f. 
Wnoxd sb. + Dozm.] 1. One who commits 
wrongful, unjust, or blameworthy acts; one 
who transgresses or offends against the 
moral law. 2. Law. One who is guilty of a 
wrong, tort, or trespass; a law-breaker 1501. 
So Wro:ng-do-ing vbl. sb. 

Wrongful (ronfül, a. ME. (f. WRONG 
sb. + -FUL.] 1. Full of wrong, injustice, or in- 
jury; marked or characterized by wrong, un- 
fairness, or violation of equity. b. Of actions: 
Performed, executed, or done unjustly, un- 
fairly, or harmfully ME. 12. That commits 
wrong; that does wrong or injustice /o (or 
against) another —1614. 3. a. That is con- 
trary to law, statute, or established rule; un- 
lawful, illegal. late ME. b. Holding office, 
possession, etc., unlawfully or illegally; 
having no legal right or claim 1567. 

1. He regarded slavery simply as an unnatural 
and w. accident 1879. 2. Mighty wrongfull foes, 
Who do evill for good SIDNEY. Hence Wrong 
ful-ly adv., -ness. 

Wrong-headed (stress variable), a. 1732. 
lt. WRoN a.) 1. Having a perverse judge- 
ment or intellect; persistent or obstinate in 
erroneous opinion. 2. Marked or characterized 
by perversity of judgement 1735. So Wro'ng- 
head sb. a w. person; adj. wrong-headed 
1729. Wrong-hea-ded-ly adv., -ness. 

Wrongly (renli), adv. ME. [-LY* 1. 
Unfittingly, improperly. b. Inaccurately, in- 
correctly 1633. c. By mistake or misappre- 
hension 1755. 2. Unfairly, wrongfully ME. 

Wrongous (renes), a. Now Sc. (and m. 
dial.) (Early ME. wrangwis, f. wrang WRONG 
a. + avis, after rihtwis RIGHTEOUS a.) t1. Of 
persons: Acting wrongfully, inequitably, or 
unjustly —1625. 2. = WRONGFUL a. 1, 1 b. 
ME. 3. Not right or justifiable in nature or 
application; unfitting, unsuitable ME. 4. 
Scots Law. Contrary to law; unlawful, illegal 
1671. Hence Wro-ngously adv. 

Wroot, original form of Root v.* 5 

Wroth (ré"p, ròp), a. (OE. wrap = OF ris. 
wréth, OS. wréd (Du. wreed cruel), OHG. reid, 
ON. reidr, f. Gme. *wraip- *wrip- WRITHE.] 
1. Stirred to wrath; very angry or indignant; 
wrathful, incensed. 12. Of animals: Of à 
fierce or violent nature; enraged —1526. b. 
transf. Of the wind, sea, etc.: Moved to à 
state of turmoil or commotion; violent, 
stormy. poet. late ME. 

4. When the kyng hearde that, he was w. TIN- 
DALE Matt, 22:7. Then got Sir Lancelot sud- 
denly to horse, W. at himself TENNYSON. Vj y 
should not Heaven be w.? TENNYSON. 2. b. TU 
most holy heart of the deep sea, Late w. now ful 
of quiet SWINBURNE. Hence Wro-thful a. (Obs. 
or arch.) = WRATHEUL d. 1. Wro-thy d. wrathful, 
angry 1422. 

Wrought (rôt), ppl. a. IME. wro3t, meta. 
thetie var. of worst, worht, pa. pple. O 
WORK v.] Worked into shape or condition. 
+1. Created, shaped, moulded. -late ME. » 
That is made or constructed by means o 
labour or art; fashioned, formed. late ME. 
C. Shaped, fashioned, or finished from the 
rough or crude material; cut 1500. 2. a. Of 
textile materials, esp. silk: Manufactured 
spun 1463. b. Decorated or ornamented, as 
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with needlework: embellished, embroidered 
1455. c. Of articles: Made, manufactured, 
or prepared for use or commerce 1580. 3. a. 
Of metals: Beaten out or shaped with the 
hammer or other tools 1535. b. W. iron, slag- 
bearing malleable iron 1703. c. Of metal- 
work: Made by hammering or hand-work (in 
contrast to cast) 1807. 

1. b. Handsomely chased and w. silver garlands 
1890. 2. b. The old Tapestry Hangings and W. 
Bed pulled down 1711. 3. b. Great old w.-iron 


gates 1885. 

With advs. W.-off, worked off; printed. W.-up, 
stirred up, excited or stimulated. 

Wrung (ron), ppl. a. late ME. [pa. pple. 
ot WRING v.] 1. Subjected to wringing, twist- 
ing, or squeezing; pressed, squeezed. 2, That 
has suffered or undergone distress, grief, or 
pain; racked, distressed 1730. b. Marked by 
distress, worry, or pain 1862. 

i The refuge of many a w. and broken heart 
Wry (roi), a. and adv. 1523. [f. WRY v.*] 

A. adj. 1, Of the features, neck, etc.: Abnor- 
mally deflected, bent, or turned to one side; 
distorted. b. Temporarily twisted, contorted, 
or writhed by reason or in manifestation of 
disrelish, disgust, or the like 1598. c. Of a 
smile, etc.: Made with a twisting of the fea- 
tures expressing dislike or distaste 1883. 2. 
That has undergone twisting, contortion, or 
deflexion; twisted, crooked, bent 1552. b. 
Deflected from a straight course; inclined or 
turned to one side 1587. 3. Of words, 
thoughts, etc.: Contrary to that which is 
right, fitting, or just; cross, ill-natured 1599. 
b. Wrested; perverted; distorted 1663. 4. 
Marked or characterized by perversion, un- 
fairness, or injustice 1561. 

1. With faire black eyes and haire, and a w. nose 
B. JoNsON. b. Physic to be quickly swallowed 
with W. face 1876. He. .shook his head with a w. 
smile 1883. 2. b. A w. step COWPER. W. look, one 
expressive of displeasure or dislike. 

B. adv. In an oblique manner, course, or 
direction; awry 1575. 

Comb.: w.-faced a., having the face out of line 
with the neck and chest; also, that has or makes a 
. face; -mouth U.S., (a) one or other fish be. 
longing to the genus Cryptacanthodes of blennioid 
fishes; (b) the electric ray or torpedo; attrib. = w.. 
mouthed (a); -mouthed a. (a) having a w. mouth; 
(b) marked or characterized by contortion of the 
mouth. Hence Wry:-ly adv., -ness. 

Wry (roi) v. Obs. exe. dial. [OE. wréon. 
Cf. BEWRY v.?] To cover, veil, conceal. 

Wry (roi), v.* (OE. wrigian strive, go for- 
ward, tend, in ME. deviate, swerve, con- 
tort = OFris. wrigia bend, stoop; cf. AWRY, 
WRIGGLE.] I. intr. t1, To have a particular or 
specified tendency, disposition, or inclination 
—1581. 12. Of persons: To move or go, to 
swerve or turn aside, away, etc.; fig. to de- 
viate or swerve from the right or proper 
course; to go wrong —1634. 3. To contort the 
limbs, features, etc., as from pain or agony; 
to writhe ME. 

1 2. How many Must murther Wiues much better 
hen themselues For wrying but a little? SHAKS. 
II. trans. t1. To deflect or divert (a person 

or thing) from some course or in some direc- 
tion -1650. 2. To twist or turn (the body, 

Deck, etc.) round or about; to contort, wring, 
Wrench 1400. b. To twist out of shape, form, 
or relationship; to pull, contort, make wry 
1586. 3. To twist or distort (the face or 
mouth), esp. so as to manifest disgust or 
distaste 1510. 

2 10 made my eyes to roll, and wrayed my face in 

iie 1888. anner1779. She wried her mouth toa 

Wryneck (roinek). 1585. [f. WRY a. + 
15 ECK sb.] 1. One or other species of the genus 

ung of small migratory scansorial picoid 
birds; esp. the common species, I. torquilla, 
distinguished by its habit of writhing the 
neck and head. 2. a, One who has a wry 
neck 1607. b. attrib. = next 2. 1586. 3. Path. 

= TORTICOLLIS 1753. 

Wry-necked (stress var.), a. 1596. [f. as 
Prec, + -Ep*.] 1. Having a wry or crooked 
neck, 2, Affected with distortion of the 
neck; having wryneck 1608. 
auton’ vile squealing of the wry-neckt Fife 


AUT (wvf). 1824. [Cf. waff, woof, wough.] 
dog’s low suppressed bark. Also as vb. 
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Wulfenite (wufénoit) 1849. [- G. wul- 
fenit, f. F. X. von Wulfen (1728-1805), Aus- 
trian scientist + -rTE! 2 b.] Min. Native 
molybdate of lead, found in brilliant- 
coloured erystals; called also yellow lead ore. 


Wurley (wiili. Austral. 1847. [Native 
word.] An aboriginal's hut. 
Wurtzite (wü*-itsoit). 1808. [f. C. A. 


Wurtz (1817-84), a French chemist + -ITE* 
2 b.] Min. Native zinc sulphide. 

Wyandotte (woi-indot) 1884. [f. name of 
an Iroquoian tribe of N. Amer. Indians.] 
One of a handsome breed of medium-sized 
domestic fowls. 

Wych elm, witch elm (wi-tf,elm). 1626. 
[f. WrTCH sb. + ELM; cf. WITCHEN.] A 
species of elm, Ulmus montana, having 
broader leaves and more spreading branches 
than the common elm; the witch hazel; 
also, the wood of this. 

Wyclif(fian (wiklifiàn), sb. and a. 1570. 
In xvi-xvr Wicleuian — AL. Wyclivianus 
(xiv), with later assim. to Wyclif.] tA. sb. = 
WyoLiFFITE A —1717. B. adj. Of, pertaining 
to, or characterizing the teaching of Wyclif 
or his followers 1720. 

Wyclif(f)ism (wi-klifiz m). 1075. [f. Wyclif 
+ -IsM; cf. next.] The religious doctrines or 
tenets advocated or propagated by Wyclif or 
held by his followers. So Wy-clif(f)ist sb. 
and a. — next. 

Wyclif(füte (wiklifoit), sb. and a. Also 
Wic-. 1580. [f. Wyclif + -ITE* 1; cf. med. L., 
AL. Wyclefista (xtv).] A. sb. One who held 
or propagated the religious tenets or doc- 
trines of Wyclif; a follower of Wyclif. B. 
adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, written or made by 
Wyclif or his followers 1843. 2. That is a 
follower of Wyclif; holding, advocating, or 
propagating the religious views of Wyclif 
and his school 1875. 

Wykehamical (wikemikül, (a. 1758. 
[See next and -AL' I.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
Winchester College, or the pupils or staff of 
this. 2. That is or has been a pupil of, or con- 
nected with, Winchester College 1844. 

Wykehamist (wi-kümist), sb. and a. 1758. 
- mod. L. Wykehamista, f. name of William 
of Wykeham (1324-1404), Bishop of Winchester 
and founder of Winchester College.] A. sb. 
One whois or has been a pupil at Winchester 
College. B. adj. = prec. 1. 1865. 

Wynd (woind). Chiefly Sc. and n. dial. 
late ME. [app.f. the stem of WIND v.* (cf. OE. 
ġewind spiral, ete.).] A narrow street or pas- 
sage turning off from a main thoroughfare; 
a narrow cross-street. n 

Wyvern (woivom), also wivern. 1610. 
[alt. of twyver (Xi) OFr. wivre (also mod.) 
guivre - L. vipera VIPER; for the excrescent 
n cf. BrrrERN.] 1. Her. A representation ofa 
chimerical animal imagined as a winged 
dragon with two feet like those of an eagle, 
and a serpent-like barbed tail. b. An image 
or figure of this monster 1803. 2. Such a 
monster conceived as having a real existence 


1700. 2 
2. Lakes which. . Blaze like a w. flying round the 
sun BROWNING. 


X 


X (eks), pl. X's, Xs (e-kséz), the 24th letter 
of the modern and 21st of the ancient Roman 
alphabet, corresp. to Gr. X, representing (ks) 
in the Chaleidian alphabet. 


as mebec, 
Spanish z,nowj. In OE. z was used medially 


as a variant spelling of cs (as in 
AER RAS dscian to ASK, fixas pl. of 
fisc FrsH.) Some East Anglian texts of the 
14th c. have x for initial sh, sci 
shall. In early forms of some oriental words 
z- stands for sh- (or s, as zerif SHEREEF. 


XANTHO- 


Temporary uses of z are seen e.g. in obsolete 
spellings of ACCESS (axes, aris), EXCELLENT 
(exelent), Excite (exite); cf. the forms pox ( = 
pocks) which has survived, and sor (= 
socks), which has been adopted in trade use. 

Phonetically, the normal value of z is (ks), 
as in avis, excuse; but the prefix ex- followed 
by a vowel or h, is usu. pronounced (égz) if 
the stress is not on the prefix, but (eks) if ex- 
is stressed; so exact (égzekt), exhort (egi. at), 
but exile (e-ksoil). The same general principle 
governs the pronunciation of  anzious 
(. k Tes), anxiety (angzoi-éti), luxury (lv'k- 
fori), luxurious (logzü*rios). In all words 
having initial z, (gz) is reduced to (z), e.g. 
Xerxes (z-xksiz), cylophone (zoi-lóto"n). 

I. The letter or its sound. b. The letter considered 
with regard to its shape; chiefly attrib. and Comb, 
Hence identified with a cross. X’s and O's, the 
game of noughts and crosses (see NOUGHT 3 b). 
c. Denoting serial order. 

II. Symbolic uses. 1. The Roman numeral 
symbol for ten; so xx = 20, xxx = 30. OE. b. 
U.S. collog. X, XX, a ten., twenty-dollar note 
1837. 2. In Algebra and Higher Math. used as the 
symbol for an unknown or variable quantity (or 
for the first of such quantities, the others being 
denoted by y, z, etc.) ; spec. the sign for an abscissa 
1660. Hence allus. for something unknown or un- 
determined. 1859. See also X RAYS, b. Used 
attrib. as an indeterminate numeral adjective = 
‘an unknown number of’. Chiefly joc. 1848. €. 
Put for a person’s name when unknown or left 
undetermined 1797. d. In wireless telegraphy : A 
discharge of atmospheric electricity causing 
irregular signals, atmospherics 1906. 3. In desig- 
nations of brands of malt ud XX or double 
denotes a medium quality; XXX or treble X the 
strongest quality. Also in the marking of quali- 
ties of tin-plate. 1827. 4. XYZ: used to denote 
sone thing or person unknown or undetermined 

III. Abbreviations. 1. In writing the name Christ, 
esp. in abbreviations, X represents the first letter 
of Gr. XPICTOC, and XP or xp the first two 
letters (koiro"). Hence in early times Xp, in 
modern times Xt, X. and X, are used as abbrevia- 
tions of the syllable Christ, alone or in derivatives, 
thus Xtian(ity) = CHRISTIAN(TY); Xmas = 
CHRISTMAS. 2. For ez or a word with initial ez-: 
a. slang. X’s (ekséz), expenses 1894. b. Stock 
Exchange. zd = ex dividend (see Ex 2 b) 1885, 
Hence X v. trans., to supply with x's in place of 
types that are wanting 1849. 

Xanth- (zenp) = XANTHO- in derivatives 
and compounds before a suffix or second ele- 
ment beginning with a vowel. 

Xa-nthate, Chem. a salt of xanthic acid, Xa'n- 
thein (-iin), Chem. the water-soluble part of the 
yellow colouring-matter of flowers. || anthelas- 
ma (-æzmă) [Gr. aoua metal Jae Path. = 
XANTHOMA. Xa'nthic a., (a) Chem. in zanthic 
ozide, earlier name for XANTHINE; xanthic acid, 
a complex acid, C4H4,08,, many of whose salts are 
yellow; (b) Bot. applied to a series of flower- 
colours of which the type is yellow. Xa:nthin, 
(a) Chem. a yellow colouring-matter obtained 
from madder: (b) the insoluble part of the yellow 
colouring-matter of flowers. Xa'nthine (-oin), a 
substance (CH. N. O:) allied to uric acid found in 
animal organs and secretions, and forming a 
lemon-yellow compound with nitric acid, Xa'n- 
thite, Min. a variety of vesuvianite occurring in 
yellowish crystals. | ¶Kantho ma [Gr. -wua, cf. 
sarcoma), Path. a skin-affection characterized by 
the growth of yellowish patches or tubercles; 
hence Xantho-matous (-) a, Xantho:psia, 
Xa-nthopsy [Gr. dis sight], Path. yellow vision, 
Xantho-psin [as prec. ], Chem. yellow pigment of 
the retina, |Xantho:sis [-osts], Path. yellow dis- 
coloration as in cancerous tumours. Xa'nthous 
a., Ethnol. characterized by yellowish hair and 
light complexion; also said of the hair, etc. 

Xanthian (ze-npidn), a. (sb.). 1685. If. 
Xanthus + -1AN.] Of, pertaining to (or an 
inhabitant of) Xanthus, an ancient town in 
Asia Minor; spec. ofthemarbles found near it. 

Xantho- (zæ-npo), repr. Gr. favðo-, comb. 
form of éav6és yellow, in many terms chiefly 
of chemistry, botany, pathology, and 
mineralogy. 

Xanthoca-rpous a. Gr. kapzós fruit], Bot. having 
yellow fruit. ||Xanthochroi (-o'kro,oi, -. Krol) 
sb. pl. Imod. L., app. meant as f. Gr. Lr yellow 
+ àxpós pale], Anthrop. in Huxley’s classification 
of the varieties of mankind, a subdivision of the 
Leiotrichi or smooth-haired class, having light- 
coloured hair and pale complexion; Xantho- 
chroic, Xanthochroid (-0"-kroid), Xantho- 
chrooid (-o-kro,oid), Xanthochroous (-p:kro;98), 
Xanthochrous (-0"-kros), adjs. Xanthochroism 
(-pkroiz'm), Ornith. abnormal replacement of 
another colour by yellow in the plumage of certain 
birds. Xanthocy-anopsy, -cya'nopy [Gr. «avos 
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blue + és, dm} sight], Path. colour-blindness, in 
which yellow and blue are the only colours dis- 
cerned, ithode-rm(i)a, [Gr. 8épua skin], 
Path, yellowness of skin. Xa:nthodont, Xan- 
thodo-ntous adjs. [Gr. 80s, d&ovr- tooth], Zool. 
(of rodents) yellow-toothed. Xa-nthogen, Chem. 
the hypothetical radical of xanthic acid. |[Xan- 
thome-lanoi sb. pl. [mod.L.; cf. MELANOI], An- 
thropol. in. Huxley's classification, a subdivision 
of the Leiotrichi or smooth-haired class of man- 
kind, having black hair and yellowy-brown, or 
olive complexion; hence Xanthome-lanous a. 
Xanthopa‘ Xantho-pathy [-PATHY], Path. 

ellow discoloration of the skin. Xa-nthophyll 

Gr. gvAov leaf], Chem. the yellow pigment of 
autumn leaves. Xanthophy-llite, Min. a 
micaceous mineral, a species of seybertite, occur- 
ring in yellowish crusts or implanted globules in 
talcose schist. Xanthorrhœa (zenporià) [Gr. 
Vola flow], Bot. a genus of Australian liliaceous 

lants, some of which yield a yellow resin. 

ithospe-rmous 4. Gr. omépuaseed), Bot. with 
yellow seeds. ||Xantho:xylon, um [Gr. £/Aov 
wood], Hot. a large genus of trees and shrubs of 
the family Rutaceae, yielding various products, 
esp. pungent and aromatic drugs and condiments: 
hence Xantho-xyl, a plant of the genus; Xantho- 
xyla· ceous a. 

Xantippe (zenti-pi). 1596. [prop. Xan- 
thippe, Gr. Sarbtunn.] The wife of Socrates; 
allus., a shrewish wife. 

Ascurstandshrow'd As Socrates Zentippe SHAKS, 

Xebec (zi-bek, zibe*k). 1750. [alt., after 
Sp. fzabeque (now jabeque), of CHEBEC.] A 
small three-masted (orig. two-masted) Medi- 
terranean ship, lateen-rigged but with some 
square sails, used formerly as à war-ship and 
now as a merchant ship. 

Xeme (zim). 1830. [- arbitrary mod. L. 
Xema.) Ornith. A bird of the genus Xema; a 
fork-tailed gull. 

Xenia (zt: nid). 1899. [mod. L. = Gr. evla 
state of a guest, f. gévos guest; see - Al.] Bol. 
A supposed direct action or influence of 
foreign pollen upon the seed or fruit which is 
pollinated, 

Xenium (zi-nidm); usu. in pl. xenia. 
1706. II.. — Gr. Scion, subst. use of n. of genes 
pertaining to a guest, f. gévos guest.] Gr. and 
Rom. Antiq. A. present (esp. of table delica- 
cles) given to a guest or stranger; transf. in 
medieval usage, an offering made (occas. 
compulsorily) by subjects to their prince on 
the occasion of his passing through their 
estates. 

Xeno- (zeno, zéng’), before a vowel xen-, 
repr. Gr. gevo-, £e-, comb. form of genes 
strange, foreign, stranger, guest, used in 
various scientific and other terms. 

Xenaca:nthine (-Akw-npoin) a. (sb) [Gr. äxavða 
spine], Zool. (a fish) of an extinct selachian order 
with long slender spines. Xena-rthral a. [Gr. 
dpüpov joint], Zool. having peculiar accessory 
articulations in the vertebra, as the Amer. 
edentates, Xenobiosis (-boió"sis) [Gr. Blwos 
manner of life], Zool. a symbiosis of two colonies 
of ants of different. Doe living together but 
not interbreeding, |/Xenodochium (-dg-kidm) 
Gr. Sexcobn receive], a hostel, guest-house, esp. 
ina monastery. Xeno'gamy [Gr. yduos marriage], 
Bot. cross-fertilization. Xenoge-nesis, Biol. pro- 
duction of offspring permanently unlike the 

arent; so Xenogene-tic, Xenoge-nic adjs. 

e-nolite [-LITE], Min. a silicate of aluminium. 
Xenomo:rphic a. (Gr. popdy form], Geol. applied 
to mineral constituents of a rock having an ab- 
normal form in consequence of the pressure of 
other constituents, Xeno-phoran a. [Gr. -óopos 
-carrying], Zool. belonging or allied to the genus 
Xenophora of 5 molluscs disti; ished 
by the habit of cementing foreign bodies to their 
shells. Xe: nurine [Gr. odpd tail], Zool. a. belong- 
ing to the genus Xenurus of armadillos, having 
the tail nearly naked; sb, an armadillo of this 
genus, a kabassou. 

Xenon (ze- nom. 1898. [- Gr. gévov, n. of 
€évos strange] Chem. A heavy inert gaseous 
element present in minute quantity in the 
atmosphere. Symbol Xe or X. 

Xenophontean, ian (zenófontiün) a. 
1593. [f. Gr. Sevoóóv, -àvros Xenophon, an 
ancient Greek historian and biographer 
(c 444—354 B.C.) + HAN, -IAN.] Pertaining to, 
characteristic of, or resembling (that of) 
Xenophon. So Xenopho-ntic a. 1822. 

Xenotime (ze-notoim). 1844. [Named 1832, 
as if f. Gr. &vos strange + ru) honour; but 
app. in error for *kenolime f. Gr. xevós 
empty, vain.] Min. A native phosphate of 
yttrium 
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Beudant named the species zenotime.., but in 
the next line gives the derivation eros, vain, et 
zw, honneur", as if the word were kenotime, and 
adds. .that this name is intended to recall the fact 
that the mineral was erroneously supposed by 
Berzelius. to contain a new metal DANA. 

(Xeranthemum — (zi?re:npimim). 1741. 
[mod.L. (Tournefort, 1700), f. Gr. £ppós dry 
+ dvüeuov blossom.] Bot. A genus of compo- 
sites having flower-heads with purplish or 
whitish dry chaffy bracts; a plant of this 
genus; one kind of the plants commonly 
called everlasting or immortelle. 


liXerasia (zivré'zià). 1700. [- Gr. £mpaoía 
dryness.) Path. Excessive dryness of the 
hair. 

Xeres (ze-rés, zi^réz). 1001. Name of an 
Andalusian town famous for its wine; in full, 
X. sack, wine, = SHERRIS, SHERRY. 

Xeriff (ze-rif, zl) if), var. of SHEREEF. 

Xero- (zi*ro) before a vowel xer-, repr. 
Gr. npo- Ẹnp-, comb. form of £»pós dry, in 
scientific and technical terms. 

Xerode-rm(i)a [Gr. &épua skin], Path, a disease 
characterized by excessive dryness of the skin; 
hence Xeroderma:tic, -dermatous, · de: rmic 
adjs. Xero-ma, Path., abnormal EN icm of some 
parts; spec. = XEROPHTHALMIA; hence Xero:- 
matous d. Xero'phagy E Gr. £npojayía, see 
-PHAGY], the eating of dry food, esp. as a form of 
fasting practised in the early church. Xero:- 
philous a. [Gr. -e Ln Bot. adapted to 
dry conditions; so Xe-rophil(e, a xerophilous 
plant; 1 the condition or character 
Of being xerophilous. f Path, 
inflammation of the conjunctiva of the eye with 
abnormal dryness and corrugation. UH UM 


[Gr óvróv plant], Bot. = zero; rts en 
a,., Xero:phytism. -OSIS), Pi 
XEROMA; spec. = 


; 80 Xero'tic a. 

Xiphias (zifibs). 1007. II. — Gr. &uas, 
f. gios sword.) 1. A swordfish, esp. X. 
gladius; the genus of fishes to which this 
belongs, characterized by having the upper 
jaw prolonged into à sword-like weapon. 2. 
Astron. A southern constellation, also called 
Dorado or the Swordfish 1728. Hence 
Xi-phioid a. resembling or allied to the 
genus X.; sb. a xiphioid fish. 

Xiphi-, xipho- (zi-fi, zi-fo), comb. form. of 
Gr. £í$os sword in terms of Anat. and Zool. 

||Xiphipla-stron (pl. -a), each of the hindmost 

air of lateral plates in the plastron of a turtle; 

ence ae tral d.; sb. a xiphiplastron, 
Xiphiste-rnal, a. belonging to or constituting the 
xiphisternum; sb. a xiphisternal part or append- 
age. Xiphiste-rnum [STERNUM], the cartila- 
ginous or bony process ending the sternum (in 
man, the xiphoid cartilage); also = ziphiplastron. 
\|Xipho-pagus [Gr. máyos something firmly fixed], 
a twin monster united by a band extending 
downwards from the xiphoid cartilage, as in the 
case of the Siamese twins; hence Xipho-pagous 
a. Xiphosu-ran [irreg. f. Gr. ovpd tail], Zool. a. 
belonging to the arachnid order Xiphosura, in- 
cluding the king-crab with a long sharp telson; 
sb. an arachnid of this order; so Xi-phosure, 
a xiphosuran. 

Xiphoid (zi-foid), a. (sb.) 1746. [- Gr. 
fupoerbys, f. &dos sword; see -OID.] Anal. 
Sword-shaped; applied to the bony or carti- 
laginous process at the lower or posterior 
end of the sternum in man and other ani- 
mals, and to a projecting bone at the back 
of the head in the cormorants and related 
birds. 

Xmas, earlier also X't-, Xst-. 1551. Com- 
mon abbrev. in writing of CHRISTMAS; see 
X IIL 1. Sometimes vulgarly pronounced 
(e-ksmis). 

Xoanon (zó"üngon). Pl. -a. 1706. [Gr. 
£ónvov, rel. to feiv carve.) Gr. Antig. A 
primitive rudely-carved image (orig. wooden), 
esp. of a deity. 

Xonotlite (zonotloit) Also xonaltite. 
1868. lf. Xonotla, a village in Puebla, 
Mexico, where found; see -ITE! 2 b.] Min. A 
hard massive hydrated silicate of calcium. 

X rays (eks ré'z), sb. pl. Also X-rays. 
1896. (tr. G. x-strahlen, the name given by 
the discoverer, Prof. Röntgen, expressing 
the fact that their essential nature is un- 
known; see X II. 2.] A form of radiation 
capable of penetrating many substances im- 
pervious to light, and of affecting a sensitized 
plate and producing shadow-photographs of 
objects enclosed within opaque bodies; they 
produce phosphorescence, fluorescence, and 
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electrical effects, and have a curative effect 
in certain skin diseases; much used in recent 
surgical and medical practice. Also called 
Röntgen rays. b. attrib. and Comb. (in sing. 
form X-ray), as X-ray examination, photo- 
graph 1897. Hence X-ray (e:ksré') v. trans, 
to examine or treat with X rays. So X- 
radia‘tion. 

Xylan (zol lan). 1894. |f. XYLO- + -AN I. 
2.] Chem. A gelatinous compound contained 
in wood, also called tree hum, wood-gum. 

Xylem (zoilem). 1875. f. Gr. £&/hov wood; 
cf. PHLOEM.] Bot. Collective name for the 
cells, vessels, and fibres forming the harder 
portion of the fibrovaseular tissue; the 
wood. 

Xylite (zoi-loit). 1843. [- G. zylit, f. Gr. 
ku wood; see -ITE* 2 b.] 1. Chem. A vola- 
tile liquid obtained from wood-spirit. 2, 
Min. An impure silicate of iron, occurring 
in brown fibrous masses resembling asbestos 
or ‘mountain-wood’ 1850. 

Xylo- (zoi-lo), before a vowel xyl-, repr. Gr. 
fvdo-, kul-, comb. form of £o wood, in 
scientific and technical terms. 

Xy-lene [-ENE], Chem. a mixture of three iso- 
meric hydrocarbons, obtained as a volatile 
colourless liquid from wood-spirit or coal-naphtha; 
any one of these three; dimethylbenzene; also 
called zylol; hence Xy-lic a. in zylie acid, di- 
methylbenzoic acid. Xy-lidine [-ID*, -INE'], 
Chem. (a) an amine-derivative of xylene, homo- 
logous with aniline, used in the preparation of 
artificial dyes; (b) = zyloidin. |Xyloba:isamum 
[- Gr. évAoBáAcauov; see BALSAM], the fragrant 
wood of the tree Balsamodendron gileadense, 
which yields OPOBALSAMUM or Balm of Gilead. 
Xylo-copid a. [Gr. -koros -cutting] a., Entom, be- 
longing or related to the genus Xylocopa, com- 

rising the carpenter-bees, Xylo:graphy [= 

r. rylographie; see -GRAPHY], wood-engraving, 
esp. of the early period or of a primitive kin 
printing from wood-blocks as distinct from typi 
50 Xy-lograph, sb. a wood-engraving; v. trans. 
to produce by xylography; Xylo-grapher, 
-graphist; Xylogra:phic, al dj»; Xylo- 
3 adv. Xyloi-din, -ine [- 

"hem. an explosive substance obtained by treat- 
ing starch or vegetable fibre with nitric acid, 
Xy-lol end. Xylo:phagous [Gr. -$«yos 


eating] g., Zool. wood-eating, destructive to 
wood (of larvae, etc.); 80 Aio phagan a. (ab.), 
(a member) of the Xylophaga or Xylophagi, 


various ot of insects with wood-devouring 
larvæ. Xylo-philan a. (.), (n beetle) of the 
group Xylophili of beetles, which live in decayed 
wood; 80 Xylo-philous a. living or growing in or 
on wood, as an insect or a fungus. Xylo-stein 
(-tiin) [Gr. éeréov bone, -IN!], Chem. a poisonous 
bitter substance found in the berries of the fly- 


honeysuckle, Lonicera zylosteum. Xy-lotil(e 
(-tail, -til), jer. ridos down], Min. an asbestos- 
like mineral called also mountain-wood. Xylo'- 


tomous (Gr. -vouos cutting], a. cutting or boring 

wood (of insects) Xy:lotypogra:phic d., 

printed from wooden blocks or types. 
Xylonite (zoi-lóneit). 1869. [Early form 


zyloinite, irreg. f. XYLOIDIN + IE 4.] 
A proprietary name for CELLULOID. ` 
Xylophone (zoilófóvn) 1866. [f. XYLO- 


+ -PHONE.] A musical instrument con- 
sisting of a graduated series of flat wooden 
bars, played by striking with a small ham- 
mer or rubbing with rosined gloves. 

Xylose (zoilo"s). 1894. If. XYLO- + -O8E*.] 
Chem. A colourless carbohydrate, CsH100» 
obtained by the action of sulphuric acid on 
xylan; wood-sugar. 

XVII (zoilil. 1862. |f. KYL- + .] 
Chem. The hypothetical radical of xylene. 

Xyrid (zei*rid). 1846. [- mod. E. Xyris, 
Xyrid — Gr. gvpis species of iris with sharp- 
edged leaves, f. úpov razor; see -ID*.] Bol. A 
plant of the monocotyledonous family 
Xyridacex, typified by the genus Xyris 
sedge-like herbs having flowers with three 
coloured petals; chiefly N. Amer. and tropical. 
So Xyridaceous (ziridé'-fos) a. belonging to 
the Xyridacez. 

lXyster (zistoi). 1684. [mod.L. — Gr. 
£voriip, f. £ócw scrape.] Surg. An instrument 
for scraping bones. 

lXystus (zistos. Pl. xysti (oh. Also 
anglicized xyst. 1664. [L. — Gr. £wozós (also 
-óv), f. fev scrape.] In ancient Greece, u 
long covered portico or court for athletic 
exercises; in ancient Rome, an open colon- 
nade, or walk planted with trees, used for 
recreation and conversation. 
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Y (woi), pl. Y's, Fs (woiz), the 25th letter 
of the modern and the 23rd of the ancient 
Roman alphabet, repr. ult. Greek Y, Y (u 
psilon), a differentiated form of the primitive 
V which has given also U and V. The Latin 
alphabet adopted first the V form for the 
sounds (u) and (w), and later the Y form for 
the Y of borrowed Greek words. The French 
and German names for y (i grec, ipsilon) pre- 
serve the fact of its Greek origin. The 
English name wy (woi) is of obscure origin. 

In early OE. the letter expressed the i/j- 
mutation of u; its forms varied from those 
resembling Gr. Y to p, the latter prevailing in 
ME. and becoming identical with debased 
forms of p, whence the y*, , etc., for the, 
that, etc., which continued to be extensively 
employed in manuscript in the 17th and 18th 
centuries; yë is still often used pseudo- 
archaically or jocularly, and vulgarly pro- 
nounced as ye. In later (West-Saxon) OE. 
y was written alternatively for i, c.g. as repr. 
older and as its function of expressing 
rounded 7 (d, U) was taken over by u in imi- 
tation of French usage, it became ultimately 
a possible substitute for vocalic 1 in any 
position. This use had become established 
by the middle of the 13th century, and thence- 
forward y served as a convenient means of 
breaking up an ambiguous series of minims 
produced by a succession of i, u, n, m, as 
nym, myn, for nim, min, etc. This free use 
of y continued long after the introduction of 
printing, but usage has now restored i, ex- 
cept (1) in final i-sounds of all but alien words 
(as in fly, family, daily, destroy); (2) for Greek 
upsilon (as in hymn); (3) in verb-inflexions 
before i (as in lying); (4) in plurals of nouns in 
-ay, -ey, o (as in rays, alleys, boys, moneys, 
but also monies). Particular usages, not 
falling under these categories, are the use of y 
to distinguish dye from die, and the fluctua- 
tion between tire and tyre, flyer and flier, 
siphon and syphon, silva and sylva, ete. 

As n consonant, y represents the voiced 
Palatal spirant (y), which was one of the 
values of the obsolete letter 5 (see YOGR); y 
began to occur as a variant of 3 in this use 
about 1250. 

Pronunciation. The vocalic sounds now nor- 
mally expressed by y are:—(1) i, as in hymn 
(him), silly (si-li); (2) oi, as in my (moi), deny 
(dinoij; (3) ole, as in lyre (loi*a); (4) 5, as in 
myrtle (mé-zt'l); (5) ə as in satyr (swtoz). 
With other vowels it forms combinations 
having special values:—ay (final) = e!, as in 
lay (de, essay (e-se!), = oi in aye (9i) = tin 
quay (ki), = e in says (sez); ey = é', as in 
obey (obé'-), = i, as in alley (æli), = oi in eye 
(oi) and its derivatives, = é in eyre (64); 
oy = ol, as in boy (boi); uy (rare) = ai in buy 
(boi), guy (goi). 

1. The letter, OE, b. Used for the Greek Y (u psi- 
lon), esp. as a Pythagorean symbol. late ME, 2. 
The letter considered with regard to its shape; a 
figure or marking of this shape. Also comb, Y- 
shaped adj. 1513, 3. A Y-shaped contrivance or 
piece of apparatus, esp. a forked support for a 
telescope, theodolite, etc. Also attrib. as Y bearing; 

branch, a piece of piping with a branch at an 
acute angle to the main; Y cross, (a) a y-shaped 
ornament on ecclesiastical vestments, (b) a piece of 
Piping diverging into three; ¥ level, the common 
Spirit-level, used with a telescope, etc. resting on 
Y's; Y track, a piece of railway line at right 
angles to the main line, and connected with it 
by two switches in opposite directions, for re- 
Versing an engine or car. Also in names of 
natural structures, as Y cartilage. 1703. b. As a 
name for various moths of the genus Plusia, 
having markings resembling the letter Y 1775. 

- Math. Used to denote the second of a set of 
unknown or variable quantities (cf. X II. 1 b); 
Spec. in Analytical Geometry the symbol for an 
ordinate 1728. 5. Used in abstract reasoning 
usu. in connection with X) for the name of a per- 
son or thing. Also Y.Z., as initials of an anony- 
mous person (cf. X). 1765. 6. Denoting serial 
er. 7. Abbreviations. y. year(s); Y = 

rium; Y.M.C.A,, V. W. C. A, = Young Men's 
(Women’s) Christian Association; also colloq. 
abprev. YM (wolte), YW (woi,dn-b'lyu). 

7 prefix represents OE. ġe- := Gme. g- 
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(G., Du. ge-), perh. identical w. L. co-, com- 
(cf. OE. geméne, L. communis). The original 
(physical) meaning ‘with’, ‘together’, yielded 
the notions of (1) association, and hence of 
suitability or appropriateness, and (2) col- 
lectivity, the final stage being (3) a perfective, 
completive, or intensive notion evolved in 
some measure from each of the others. Its 
use as à prefix of pa. pples. is an instance of. 
the latter meaning. The prefix survives in 
such archaic pa. pples. as YCLEPT and YOLAD, 
and in a disguised form in the first syllables 
Of ALIKE, AWARE, AFFORD, ENOUGH, AMONG, 
d. v.; HANDIWORK (OE. handgeweorc), EITHER 
(OE. &ghweder) also contain it. Its use as a 
mark of the pa. pple. continued regularly in 
southern ME. into the 15th c., and, in the 
form a-, is not yet extinct in south-western 
dialects. The OE. ge- was succeeded first by 
ie-, i-, and later by y-, which, being adopted 
by Spenser and his imitators in their ar- 
chaistic forms, has remained the accepted 
spelling in such use. 

~y suffiz' descends from the OE. adj. suffix 
"ij i= Gme. *-ija-, and d.. With sbs. 
ending in y, -ey it takes the form -ey, e.g. 
clayey; sbs. ending in mute e preceded by a 
vowel retain the -e (as in gluey); in other 
cases there may be variation, as homey, 
homy, nosey, nosy. 

1. The general sense of the suffix is ‘having the 
qualities of’ or ‘full of’ that which is denoted by 
the sb, to which it is added, as icy = (1) of the 
nature of or having the coldness, hardness, ete. of 
ice; (2) full of or covered with ice. Such adjs. were 
numerous in OE., and large additions were made 
at particular periods, esp. in the 14th c. (as angry, 
hearty, milky, naughty) and 16th c. (as frothy, 
dirty, healthy, saucy). Later formations tend to be 
colloquial, undignified, or trivial, as bumpy, 
hammy, messy, oniony. A sense ‘addicted to“, as 
in booky, doggy, horsy, is of modern growth, 2. 
Some monosyllabic adjs. were extended by means 
of this suffix as early as the 15th c., apparently 
with the design of giving them a more adjectival 
appearance; 80 chilly, EE paly, vasty. Simi- 
larly slippery, f. slipper. The majority of such 
words arose in the 16th and 17th cc. The suffix 
has not infrequently come to express the same 
notion as -ish, particularly with colour-epithets, 
and Hee these are used quasi-advb., as 
greeny: . 3. From the 13th c. the suffix has 
been added to verb-stems to express the meaning 
‘inclined or apt to’ do something, or ‘giving occa- 
sion to’ a certain action; e.g. blowy, drowsy, 
sticky. 4. From the early years of the 19th c. the 
suffix has been used in nonce-words, connoting 
characteristics which call for condemnation as 
beery, catty, fuggy. 

-y sufiz*, represents the OE. infin. ending 
-ian (1 *-djan, whence also OS. -dian, -6n, 
OHG., Goth. - n), and -in (whence OHG. 
-én) of the second class of weak verbs, sur- 
viving in Somerset, Devon, and Dorset, as 
the infin. ending of any verb used intransi- 
tively. 

-y suffr? represents, through Fr. e, the 
Com. Romanic -ia = L. -ta (Gr. d, -«a). 
Many English words in -y, such as glory, his- 
tory, victory, were adopted from AFr., which 
preferred learned adoptions in -ie of L. nouns 
in -fa to the popular or semi-popular OFr. 
forms in -e. This suffix has never been in 
English a prolific formative, but the corres- 
pondence of adjs. in -ic and -ous to sbs. in -y 
has made possible in modern times the form- 
ation after Gr. types of such words as 
brachycephaly, synchrony from brachycephalic, 
synchronous. The suffix also constitutes the 
final element of a great number of compound 
suffixes, e.g. -ACY, -CY, -ERY, -GRAPHY, -LATRY, 
-LOGY, -PATHY, -PHILY, -RY, -TOMY. 

-y suffix represents (first through AFr. 
forms in -ie) L. -ium as appended to vbl. 
roots to denote an act; so remedy (L. reme- 
dium, f. mederi heal); colloquy, perjury, 
subsidy are similarly from L. originals. The 
suffix has not been independently used in 
English, except, perhaps helped by the false 
analogy of -RY, in expiry and inquiry, and in 
entreaty, f. entreat vb. on the analogy of treat, 
treaty. 

-y suffix’ represents AFr., OFr. -e, -ee, mod. 
Fr. -é, -ée :- L. -atu-, -ata- (See- ATE, -ATE*), a. 
In sbs. = Ari; asin (i) Counry, Fr. comté, 
L. comitatus, DUCHY, etc. (ii) ARMY, Fr. armée, 
L. armata. b. In adjs. = -ATE'; as in easy, 
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OFr. aisié; chiefly in heraldic terms, as barry 
lozengy; also with var. in -é, as tenné, tenny; 
wavy (after undy) is a rare instance of an 
analogical use of -y with a native word. 

-y suffiz*, -ie, forming pet names and fami- 
liar diminutives. The spelling varies, some- 
times in the same word, but with a tendeney 
to -y in proper names (as in BILLY, TOMMY, 
Fanny, but with many exceptions) and 
transferred applications of these (as JEMMY, 
DICKY, JENNY, PEGGY, but CHARLEY, CHAR- 
LIE), and to -ie (after Sc. usage) in general 
hypocoristic forms (laddie, dearie). The ear- 
liest appearance of the suffix is in Scottish pet. 
forms of proper names, c1400, many of which 
have survived as Sc. surnames, e.g. Christie, 
Pirrie, Ritchie, Jamieson. Bookie for book- 
maker (1885) shows an extension of the type; 
ef. nighty for nightdress, undies for under- 
clothes, frillies, f. frill, movie, talkie, 

Yabber (yæ-bəa), sb. Austral. 1874. [Na- 
tive Austral. yabba.] Speech, language, ap- 
plied to the speech of the Australian abori- 
gines. So Ya:bber v. (rans. and inir. to talk. 

\[Yaboo (yabü"). 1753. (Hindustani = Per- 
sian vdbü.] One of a breed of large ponies 
or small stout horses in Afghanistan, Persia, 
and adjacent countries. 

Vacca (yæ'kă). 1843. [Native name.] A 
W. Indian evergreen tree (Podocarpus 
coriacea or P. purdieana), or its wood, used in 
cabinet-work, etc. 

Yacht (vet), sb. 1557. [- early mod. Du. 
jaghle = jaghlschip fast piratical ship, f. 
jag(h)t hunting, f. jagen hunt.) A light fast- 
sailing ship, in early use esp. for the con- 
veyance of royal or other important persons; 
later, a vessel, usu. light and comparatively 
small, for cruising, now esp. one built and 
rigged for racing. 1886. 

I sailed this morning with his Majesty in one of 
his Yatchts EVELYN, 

attrib. and Comb., as y.-club, race, -squadron; 
Ya:chtsman 1862, woman, Hence Yacht v. 
intr, to cruise or race in a yacht; Ya:chting vbl, sb. 
and ppl. a. 1830. 

Yaffingale (ysw-fipgé!l. south. and s.w. 
dial. 1609. Limit., with termination modelled 
on nightingale.) = next. 

Yaflle (.). dial. 1792. [imit. of its 
laughing ery.) The green woodpecker. 

Yager (yé'-goa). 1804. [Anglicized spelling 
of G. jäger JAGER.] = JÄGER 1,2. b. U.S. A 
rifle 1840. 

Yah (vd), in. 1812. [imit.] An exclama- 
tion of disgust, aversion, or malicious de- 


fiance. 

Yah!.. Never thinking of anybody but yourself 
DICKENS. 

Yah, in pseudo-phonetic representations 
(v.! y.!) of the House of Commons ejaculation 
Hear! hear! 1886. 

Yahoo (yahü-). 1726. A name invented by 
Swift in Gulliver's Travels for an imaginary 
race of brutes having the form of men; hence 
transf. and allus., à human being of degraded 
or bestial type. 

attrib.: Some Corruptions of my Y. Nature have 
revived in me SWIFT. Hence Yahoo'ism. 

Yahveh, -vism, etc, -weh, etc.: see 
JEHOVAH, JAHVISM. 

Yair, yare (yé^i). Sc. and n. dial. (OK. 
gear (in comb. mylengear mill-yair).] An en- 
closure extending into a tideway, for catch- 
ing fish; a fishgarth. 

Yak (Yk, yàk). 1799. [Tibetan yyag.] A 
silky-haired bovine animal (Poephagus grun- 
niens), found wild and domesticated in Tibet 
and other high regions of centra] Asia. 

Yale (yë). late ME. I- L. eale (Pliny).] 
A fabulous beast with horns and tusks; used 
Her. 

Yale lock. 1882. [f. name of Linus Vale 
(1821-68), a locksmith of New England.) 
Proprietary name for a type of cylinder lock. 

Yam (vm). 1588. [- Pg. inhame or Sp. 
Tifiame (mod. name), whence Fr. igname; ult. 
source unkn.] 1. The starchy tuberous root 
of various species of Dioscorea, taking the 
place in tropical and subtropical countries 
of the potato; also, any plant of the genus 
Dioscorea, comprising twining herbs or 
shrubs with spikes of small inconspicuous 
flowers. 2. Applied to t(a) the mangrove; (b) 
varieties of the common potato, cultivated in 
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Scotland; (c) a variety of the sweet potato 
(Batatas edulis) largely eaten by Negroes in 
America 1753. 

1. Chinese or Japanese Y., D. Batatas. Coco 
Y. = Cocco, Common Y., D. sativa, Granada 
or Guinea Y., D. bulbifera. Indian Y., D. tri- 
fida. Long V., of Australia, D. transversa. 
Native Y., applied to Australian species of 
Ipomea with edible tubers. Red, White, Negro 
Country, Winged V., D. alata. Round Y., (a) a 
species with a round tuber; (b) the Burdekin Vine 
of Australia, Vitis (Cissus) opaca. Wild Y., D. 
villosa of N. America, also called colic-root; also 
applied to other plants. 

attrib, and Comb.: yam-bean, either of two 
tropical leguminous plants with edible pods and 
tubers, Pachyrrhizus (Dolichos) tuberosus and 
angulatus; y. potato, = 2 (b); y.-stick, a long 
sharp stick used by Australian natives for digging 
and as a weapon; X tock, a nickname for an in- 
habitant of St. Helena; y.-vine, (a) a species of y., 
Dioscorea bulbifera; (b) the ‘vine’ or climbing 
stem of the y.-plant. 

Yammer (ye-mai), v. Obs. exc. Sc. and 
dial. 1481. [Alteration (after MDu., MLG. 
jammeren) of ME. zomer :- OE. gedmrian, T. 
geómor sorrowful.) 1. intr. To lament, mourn; 
to utter cries of lamentation or distress, to 
wail. b. To murmur, complain, grumble; 
also trans. 1786. 2. To make a loud, un- 
pleasant noise or outcry 1513. Hence 
Ya:mmer sb. the action or an act of ‘ yam- 
mering’; a wail; a loud outery ; lamentation, 
complaint. 

Vamstchick (ye-mstfik). 1753. [Russ. 
yamshchik.] The driver of a post-horse. 

\Yamun, yamen (yā'mvn). 1827. [Chinese 
ya official residence, office -- mun gate.] A 
mandarin's office or official residence; hence, 
any department of the Chinese publie ser- 
vice, as the (sung li y., or Chinese ‘foreign 
office". 


Yank (yank), sb. (a. 1778. Colloq. 
abbrev. of YANKEE. 

As clever at a trick as a Y. 1886. 

Yank (yenk), v. dial. and U.S. 1822. 


[Of unkn. origin.] 1. trans. To pull with a 
jerk; to jerk or twitch vigorously 1848. 2. 
intr. To pull or jerk vigorously; fig. to be 
vigorously active 1822. Hence Yank sb.*, a 
sharp stroke (Sc.); a jerk, tug (U.S.) 1818. 

Yankee (w. ki), sb. and a. 1758. [Origin 
unknown. None of the several attempts that 
have been made to establish the etymology 
are convincing. As a surname or nickname 
with Dutch associations Fank(e)y, Yankee is 
recorded as early as 1683, and may be based on 
Du. Jan John and intended as a dim. form (= 
Jantje).) A. sb. 1. a. U.S. A nickname for a 
New-Englander, or an inhabitant or native 
of the northern States generally; during the 
War of Secession applied by the Confede- 
rates to the soldiers of the Federal army. b. 
In English use: A native or inhabitant of the 
U.S., an American 1784. 2. The New England 
dialect; loosely, American English 1772. 3. pl. 
Stock Exch. slang. American stocks or 
securities 1887. 

1. Our hero being a New-Englander by birth, has 
a right to the epithet of Yankey; a name of deri- 
sion 1765. b. I. am determined not to suffer the 
Yankies to come where the ship is NELSON. 

B. adj. That is a Yankee; pertaining to or 
characteristic of Yankees (often connoting 
cleverness, cunning, or cold calculation); of or 
portum. to the United States, American 
1781. 

Comb., etc.: Y. Doodle, a popular air of the 
U.S., considered to be characteristically national; 
also, a V.; Yankeeland, New England, the 
"United States of America; Y. notions, small 
wares or useful articles made in New England or 
the northern States; Y. State, a nickname for 
Ohio. Hence Yankeedom =  YANKEELAND; 
Yankees collectively. Yamnkeefled ppl. d.; 
Ya-nkeeish a. Americanized or as of Americans. 
Ya:nkeeism, Y. character or style, a Y. idiom. 
Ya-nkeeize v. trans. to give a Y. character to. 

Yanolite (yznoloit). 1850. - Fr. yanolithe, 
perh. f. Gr. tavOos violet; see -LITE.] Min. = 
AXINITE. 

llYaourt (ya-uat). 1819. [Turk. 

(with quiescent j).] = YOGURT. 

Yap (yep), v. 1668. [imit.] 1. intr. 
To bark sharply, as a small dog. 2. transf. 
To speak snappishly 1864. So Yap sb. a short. 
sharp bark or cry. Ya-pping vbl. sb. and 


yogurt 


ppl. a. 
Yapo(c)k(ys'pok). 1827. U. Oyapok, name 
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of a river between French Guiana and Bra- 
zil.) The S. Amer. water opossum, Chiro- 
nectes variegatus. 

Yapon, yaupon (Ve. pen). 1712. [North 
Carolina.] An evergreen shrub or small tree 
(Ilex cassine or vomitoria) of Southern U. S.: 
a decoction of the leaves (y. tea) is used as an 
emetic and purgative. 

Yapp (yep). 1882. [Name of a London 
bookseller for whom first made about 1860.) 
A style of bookbinding in limp leather with 
overlapping edges or flaps. Hence Yapped 
(yeept) a. 

Yarak (yæ'ræk). 1855. [perh. Pers. yáraki 
strength.] Falconry. In y., (of a hawk) in 
condition for hunting. 

Yarborough (yàabiro). 1900. [Said to 
be so called because an Earl of Yarborough 
used to bet 1,000 to 1 against its occurrence.) 
Cards. In whist and bridge, a hand which 
contains no card above a nine. 

Yard (yaad), sb. (OE. geard fence, enclo- 
sure, courtyard, dwelling, region (as in 
middangeard the earth, ortgeard ORCHARD). 
Corresponds, with variation of declension, to 
OFris. garda, OS. gardo, OHG. gart, garto 
(Du. gaard, G. garten garden), ON. garór, 
Goth. gards house, garda enclosure, stall — 
Gme. *3ardaz, on, rel. to OSI. gradi city, 
garden, Russ. gorod town. Cf. GARDEN.] 1. A 
comparatively small uncultivated area at- 
tached to a building or enclosed by it; esp. 
such an area surrounded by walls or build- 
ings within the precincts of a castle, house, 
inn, ete. (Cf. back-y., inn-y., stable-y.) b. 
spec. (a) Sc. pl. a school playground 1808; (b) 
= COURT sb.' I. 3 (esp. in proper names) 1851. 
c. = CHURCHYARD 1791. d. An enclosure 
attached to a prison, in which the prisoners 
take exercise 1777. e. The Yard, short for 
Scotland Y ard, the chief London police office 
1888. 2. An enclosure forming a pen for cattle 
or poultry, a storing place for hay, or the 
like, belonging to a farm-house, or sur- 
rounded by farm-buildings ME. 3. A garden. 
Now dial. and U.S., a kitchen- or cottage- 
garden ME. 4.a. An enclosure devoted to 
some work or business; cf. brickyard, DOOK- 
YARD, etc. late ME. b. The space used for 
storing rolling-stock, making up trains, etc., 
adjacent to a railway station or terminus; 
also, an enclosure in which cabs, trams, etc. 
are kept when not in use 1827. 5. U.S. and 
Canada. = MOOSE-YARD 1829. 
attrib. and Comb.: y.-dog, a watch-dog kept in 
the y.; -money, fees payable by cab-hirers to 
stabiemen, etc., on returning them to the y. 

Yard (yaad), sb.* (OE. gerd, (WS.) *gierd, 
gird, gyrd = OFris. jerde, OS. gerdia switch, 
segalgerd sail-yard (Du. gard twig, rod), OHG. 
gart(e)a, gerta (G. gerte) — WGme. *3azdjo, 
f. Gmc, *3azdaz GAD sb.] 1. A branch, 
twig, shoot —1450. 12. A staff, stick —1538. 
13. A stick or rod used as an instrument for 
administering strokes 1450. tb. fig. A means 
or instrument of punishment; hence, chas- 
tisement —1530. +4. A wand, rod, or staff of 
office —1470. 5. Naut. A spar slung at its 
centre from, and forward of, a mast and 
serving to support and extend a square sail 
OE. 16. A measuring-rod; spec. a yard- 
measure —1751. 7. A unit of linear measure of 
163 ft. (but varying locally); a rod, pole, or 
perch. Now local. OE. 8. The standard unit 
of English long measure, equal to three feet 
or thirty-six inches. Also the corresponding 
measure of area (square y. — 9 sq. ft.) or of 
solidity (cubic y. = 27 cub. ft.). In Building, 
used as a measure of lime, mortar, stone, etc. 
late ME. b. Vaguely, hyperbolically, or fig. 
late ME. . In full y. of land = Y ARDLAND 
OE. b. A quarter of an acre, a rood 1450. 
110. The virile member, penis —1884. 

6. fig. We imagine God to be lyke ourselues, & we 
measure him by our owne y. 1583. 8. Phrases. Y. 
of ale, wine, a long slender glass and its contents. 
Y. of clay, a long clay pipe. Y. of satin (slang), a 
glass of gin. Y. of tin, a coachman's horn. b. He 
could talk by the y. of what little he did know 


1869. 

Yard, v. Colonial and U.S. 1828. [f. 
YARD sb. ] 1. trans. To enclose (cattle, etc.) 
or store (wood) in a yard. 2. intr. Of moose, 
etc.: To resort to winter quarters (see MOOSE- 


YARD) 1852. 


YARROW 


Yard, v.* [f. YARD sb.“, used to render 
Manx slattys, f. slat rod, wand of authority.] 
trans. In the Isle of Man, to summon for 
hiring. 

Yardage!'(yàdéds). 1889. [f. YARD sb. 1 + 
-AGE.] The use of or charge for à yard for 
storing, etc. 

Ya-rdage*. 1877. [f. YARD sb.* + -AGE.] 
1. The cutting of coal at a fixed rate per yard. 
2. The aggregate number of yards; amount 
reckoned in yards 1900. 

Ya-rd-arm. 1553. [f. YARD sb.“ 5 + ARM 
sb. II. 3.] Naut. Either end of a yard; esp. 
that part which is outside the sheave-hole; 
often used for the yard as a whole. b. in ref. 
to hanging or ducking a person from the ex- 
tremity of a yard as a punishment 1553. 

Y. and (or to) y., said of two ships so near that 
their yard-arms touch or cross. 

Yardland (ya-adlénd). 1450. 
land, OE. gyrd landes; see YARD s 
area of land, usu. of 30 acres, but varying 
locally; commonly taken as = a fourth of a 
hide. 

Yardman! (ya-admien). 1825. [YARD sb.!] 
A man in charge of or employed in a yard, 

va: rdman'. 1886. (YARD sb.] Naut. 
Royal, upper, etc. y., à sailor occupied on the 
royal yards, the upper yards, etc. 

Ya-rd-mea‘sure. 1831. [YARD sb.*] A 
rod, bar, or tape for measuring by the yard 
(but not necessarily restricted to that 
length). 

Yardsman (yü'idzmien). 1872. [f. gen. of 
YARD sb.] = YARDMAN'. So Ya:rdswoman 
1817. 

Yardstick (yüadstik). orig. U.S. 1828. 
[YARD sh.] A three-foot measuring: rod. 
Often fig. = a standard of comparison. 

Ya-rd-wand. late ME. [YARD sb.'] A 
3-ft. measuring-rod. 

Yare (Veh, a. and ade. arch. and dial. 
[OE. gearu = OS. garu, -o (Du. gaar done, 
dressed, clever), OHG. garo (G. gar ready, 
prepared, adv. quite), ON. gorr, gorv -ready- 
made, prompt, skilled - Gme. *sarwu (el. 
GAR v.). ] A. adj. 1. Ready, prepared OE. 2. 
Brisk, quick ME. b. Of a ship: Responsive 
to the helm. late ME. 

1. The gunner held his linstock y. SCOTT, 2. A 
halter’d hecke, which do's the Hangman thanke, 
For being y. about him SHAKS. 

B. adv. fQuickly, promptly —1513. b. As 
exclam.: = QUICK! esp. in nautical use. arch. 
1606. 

b. Cheerely my harts: y., y.: Take in the toppe- 
sale SHAKS. i 

Va rely, adv. arch. (OB. gearolice; see 
YARE a. and -Ly*.] Promptly, briskly. 

Come y. my mates DRYDEN. 

Yark. See YERK. 

Yarl. See JARL. 

Yarmouth (yà'imop). Name of à 
fishing town on the Norfolk coast; used at- 
trib. in Y. bloater, a slightly salted and 
smoked herring; also transf. à native of Y. 

Yarn (yan), sb. (OB. gearn = MDu. 
gaern (Du. garen), OHG., G., ON. garn, prob. 
f. base repr. also by *3arnó in ON. gern, pl. 
garnar guts, and *3arnjo- in OE. mitgern ete. 
entrail fat, suet.] 1. orig. Spun fibre, as of 
wool, flax, silk, cotton; now usu., fibre spun 
and prepared for use in weaving, knitting, 
ete. b. In Rope-making, one of the threads 
composing a strand, or these threads col- 
lectively 1627. 2. To spin a y. (fig., orig. Nau. 
slang), to tella tale. Hence, yarn = a (long) 
tale, esp. a marvellous or incredible one 1812. 

1. fij. The webbe of our life, is of a mingled 
yarne, good and'ill together SHAKS. 2. Come, spin 
us a good y., father MARRYAT. E 

attrib. and Comb.: y.-beam Weaving, the roller 
on which y. is wound; -spinner, one who spins 
y. or who ‘spins a y.'; -wind, -windle, an Rey 
pliance for winding a skein of y. into a ball (ol us 
exe. dial.). Hence Yarn v. collog. intr. ‘to spin 
y.’, tell a story. " 

Yarrow (yæro"). [OE. gearwe, corresP. 0 
MDu. garwe, gherwe (Du. gerwe), 10 
gar(a)wa (G. schafgarbe); WGme., of aa 
origin.] The composite herb Achillea mill d 
folium or MILFOIL, common on waste 1 10 
with finely divided bipinnate leaves ken 
close flat flower-clusters of a somewhat du 
white, often varying to pink or crimson. Y d 
Soldier's V., Stratiotes aloides. Water Y» 


- yard of 


1614. 


YASHMAK 


any of various water-plants with finely 
divided leaves, as Ranunculus aquatilis and 
Hottonia palustris. 

Vashmak (ye-Jmek). 1844. [Arab. yas- 
mak, Turk. yagmak.] The double veil con- 
cealing the lower part of the face, worn by 
Moslem women in public. 

Yataghan (ye-tigen). 1819. [Turk. ydtd- 
gan. ] A sword of Moslem countries, having a 
handle without a guard and often a double- 
curved blade. 

Yate (yé't). 1830. [Native name.] Either 
of two species of gum-tree (Eucalyptus cor- 
mula and E. occidentalis), of S. W. Australia, 
with tough wood; also, the wood itself. 

Vaud (vod, vad). Se. and north. 1500. 
[- ON. jalda.] A mare, an old mare; a worn- 
out horse (assoc. w. JADE). 

Vava (yà'và). 1804. Variant of Kava. 
Of. Ava. 

Yaw (yọ), sb.' 1546. [Related to Yaw v.] 
Naul. An act of yawing; a movement of 
deviation from the direct course, as from bad 
steering. 

The boat took a sudden y. or sheer, which canted 
me overboard SMEATON. 

Yaw, sb. 1679. [Back-formation from 
Yaws apprehended as pl.] Each of the spots 
of eruption in yaws. b. As attrib. form of 
Yaws: y.-house, a hospital for persons af- 
fected with yaws; y.-weed, the shrub 
Morinda royoc, used in the West Indies as a 
remedy for yaws. 

Yaw, v. 1584. [Of unkn. origin.] 1. Naut. 
intr. Of a vessel: To deviate temporarily 
from the straight course, as through faulty 
or unsteady steering. 2. trans, To cause to 
yaw 1746. 

1. transf. I shot ahead, and yawed a little— 
caught à peep at her through her veil MARRYAT. 

Yaw-haw (y6'h6), sb. and v. 1836. [Imita- 
tive.] = GUFFAW. 

Yaw! (y6l), 8b. 1670. [- (M)LG. Jolle or Du. 
Jol; ult. origin unkn. Cf. JOLLY-BOAT.] 1. A 
ship’s boat resembling a pinnace, but smal- 
ler, usu. with four or six oars. 2. A small 
sailing-boat of the cutter class, with a jigger 
1084. 3. A small fishing-boat 1070. 

Yawl, v. Now dial. late ME. [Parallel to 
Yow. with vowel-variation; cf. LG. jaulen 
(of cats).] intr. and trans. To cry out loudly 
from pain, grief, or distress; to howl, scream, 
bawl: also said of the howling of dogs, the 

wauling’ of cate, etc. Hence Yawl sb.*, a 
howl, scream, yell. 

Yawn (yon), sb. 1002. [f. next.] 1. Some- 
thing that yawns; a gaping aperture; esp. a 
chasm, abyss. 2. The or an act of yawning. 
a. Gaping 1097. b. Involuntary. opening of 
the mouth, as from drowsiness 1706. 
ah Spaces of fire, and all the y. of hell Keats. 2. 

Our salutation is a Y. and a Stretch STEELE. 

Yawn, v. [spec. symbolic alt. of ME. zone, 
which with sene repr. OE. geonian, var. of 
finian = OHG. gindn, en. MDu. ghénen, rel. 
to synon. OE. gánian (see GANE v.) and 
ginan.] tl. intr. To open the mouth wide 
voluntarily, esp. in order to swallow or de- 
vour something; to gape. Said also of the 
mouth. —1603. 2. To lie, stand, or be wide 
open, as a chasm, gap, ete.; to have or form à 
wide opening, gap, or chasm OE. 3. To show 
fatigue, drowsiness, or boredom by making 
(usu. involuntarily) a prolonged inspiration 
with the mouth wide open and the lower jaw 
dropped. late ME. b. trans. To say or utter 
with a yawn. Also with cognate obj. 1718. 
A To open the mouth wide from surprise or 
te like, to gape. Obs. exc. dial. 1604. d. To 

ring into some position or condition by or 
to the accompaniment of yawning 1742. 4. 
intr. To open wide as a mouth; to form a 
chasm; to gape 1599. 5. trans. To make, 
150% or afford by opening wide. rare. 


1. Crocodiles lyinge in the sande, and y: 
» yanyng to 
m. the heate of the soonne 1555. 2. The gashes 
must bloodily did yawne vpon his face SHAKS. 3. 
fs 1855 audience yawned through the play THACKE- 
exist C. Oth. V. ii. 101. d. Who y. away their 
existence in the assemblies of London 1817. 4. 
ones. yawne and yeelde your dead SHAKS. 
ence Yaw-ner, one who yawns; something that 
yawns, a wide di 
yawning (yornin), ppl. a. OR. If. prec. + 
NG*] That yawns. b. transf. Characterized 
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b. The shard-borne Beetle, with his drowsie 
hums, Hath i 7 
Yaw inel) adu Nights y. Peale SHAKs. Hence 

Yawny (Yoni), a. 1805. [f. YAWN sb. or v. + 
-I. ] Inclined to or provocative of yawning. 

Yawp, yaup (vp) v. Chiefly dial. late 
ME. limit. Cf. Yap, YELP v.] To utter a 
Strident call; to yelp, as a dog; to cry 
harshly or querulously, as a bird. Hence 
Yawp, yaup sb. a harsh, hoarse, or queru- 
lous cry, esp. of a bird; fig. speech or utter- 
ance likened to this. 

Yaws (yOz). 1679. [So jas in Guiana; iden- 
tity with synon. pians pl. (Fr. pian, Sp., Pg. 
epian, pian — Guarani pid) has been sugges- 
ted, through Negro jargon.] A contagious 
disease of Negroes, characterized by rasp- 
berry-like tubercles on the skin; also called 
frambesia. Hence Yaw'y a. 

Yaw-yaw (vd. vo, v. 1854. 
To talk affectedly. 

They liked fine gentlemen..and they yaw- 
yawed in their speech like them DICKENS. 

+Yble-nt, pa. pple. ME. [Y- 3, BLEND 

v.'] Blinded; dazed —1590. 

The eye of reason was with rage y. SPENSER. 

+Yble-nt, pa. pple late ME. IV- 3, 
BLEND v.:] Mingled —1748. 

iYbo'rn, pa. pple. OE. [Y- 3, Born pa. 
pple.) 1. Born 1755. 2. Borne -1642. 

+Ybre-nt, pa. pple. ME. [X. 3 + brent, 

pa. pple. of BURN v.] Burnt 1767. 

With feverish Thirste y. 1767. 

Yclad (iklæ-d), pa. pple. arch. ME. IV- 3, 
CLAD pa. pple.) Clothed. 

Spring y. in grassy dye BYRON. 

Yclept (iklept), ycleped (ikli-pt, poet. 
ikli-péd), pa. pple. arch. (OE. gecleopod, pa. 
pple. of cleopian, clipian call; see Y- 3, 
CLEPE v.] Called (so-and-so), named, 
styled. (A frequent poetic or serio-comic 
archaism.) 

But com thou Goddes fair and free, In Heav'n 
ycleap'd Euphrosyne MiLT. The sweet wood 
yclept sassafras LAMB. 

Ye (yi, yt), pers. pron. 2nd pers. nom. (0bj.), 
pl. (sing.). Now arch., poet., or dial., in or- 
dinary use replaced by You. [OE. ġë = 
OFris. ji, OS. gi, ge (Du. gij), OHG. ir (G. 
ihr), ON ér (= Jer), analogically modified 
forms (after the ist pers. pron., e.g. OE. ge 
after we, OHG. ir after wir, ON. ér after 
vér) of Gme. *juz, accented jüz, repr. by 
Goth. jis, f. ju- (with pl. ending); see You, 
Yovm.] 1. As the nom. or voc. pl. of THOU, 
used in addressing a number of persons OE. 
b. In apposition with a following sb. in the 
vocative. late ME. 2. Used instead of thou in 
addressing a single person (orig. as a sign of 
respect or deference) ME. 3. Used instead of 
you as obj. sing. or pl. 1449. 

1. Ye [Ist Pr. Bk. 1549 You] that do truly and 
earnestly repent you of your sins Bk. Com. Pr. 
1662. But ye at home, ye bore the brunt 
Bripors. b. Ye holy Angels bright 1681. 2. 
Good lord, ye created & made our fader Adam 
Caxton. ‘Damsel’, he said, Ne be not all to 
blame’ TENNYSON. 3. As I haue made ye one 
Lords, one remaine SHAKS. 

Ye, ye, graphic var. pe, he THE; see Y. 

Yea (yë), adv. (ob.). Now dial. and arch. 
[OE. de, (WS.) déa, corresp. to OFris. gë, j£, 
OS., OHG. Ja (Du., G. ja), ON. já, Goth. ja, 
jai; ult. Gme. *ja, *je, which was variously 
modified through stress or emotional empha- 
sis.] A. adv. A word used to express at- 
firmation or assent: now ordinarily replaced 
by Yes. 1. XXS 1,2, 3, 4. 12. Even, truly, 
verily —1581. 3. Introducing a question or 
remark in reply to a statement, etc., expres- 
sing either vague assent or (more commonly) 
opposition or objection: = *indeedt*; 
‘Well’, ‘well then’ ME. 

1. Thei. .seiden to hym, 30ure maister payeth nat 
tribute? And he seith, 3he WYCLIF Matt. 17:23. 
He asked whether our countrey had warres? I 
answered him y. 1611. Some of them use im- 
proper, yea, indecent, expressions in prayer 
WESLEY. To say y., to answer in the affirmative; 
hence, to give assent; They praed them to say.. 

layniy ye or nay 1440. 2. They fella chydynge. , 

e, dyd they so? SKELTON. V., is it come to this? 
SHAKS. 

B. sb. 1. An utterance of the word ‘yea’; an 
affirmative reply or statement; an expression 
of assent ME. b. Affirmation, assurance, Cer- 


[imit.] intr. 


YEAR 


tainty, absolute truth. late ME. 2. An af- 
firmative vote; a person who votes in the 
affirmative. Usu. pl. Still in-use in U.S. 
Congress. 1657. 3. Yea and nay (or no): posi- 
tive and negative statement (or command); 
affirmation and denial; occas., shilly-shally. 
late ME. b. By yea and nay, a substitute for 
an oath 1588. 

1. Let youre ye be ye, and youre naye naye TIN- 
DALE James 5:12. Their No should be as welcome 
unto him as their Yea 1611. b. Love God. This 
is the Everlasting Yea. CARLYLE. 2. If one fifth of 
a quorum demand a call of yeas and nays, this is 
taken BRYCE. 3. These two went on, With yea. 
and nay, and pro and con Prior. attrib. One of 
your water-gruel, yea-and-nay good boys 1781. 
b. He swore by yea and nay He would have no 
denial 1661. 

Comb.: y.-forsooth a., addicted to saying 

yea forsooth’ in the way of superficial assent; 
-word, a word of assent. Hence Yea v, intr. to 
say y.; to reply affirmatively. 

Yean (yin) v. arch. and dial. late ME. 
[repr. OE. *geéanian (rel. to geéan pregnant), 
f. ġe- Y- + éanian EAN v.] I. trans. Of a ewe: 
To bring forth (a lamb); also said of goats. 2. 
intr. To bring forth young, as a sheep 1548. 

Yeanling (yinlim). arch. 1637. [f. prec. + 
Ndl.] A young lamb or kid. b. appositive 
or as adj. That is a y., young or new-born: 
esp. of a lamb. 

Year (vi). [OE. (Anglian) ger, (WS.) , = 
OFris, jar, jér, OS. jar, ger (Du. jaar), OHG. 
jar (G. jahr), ON. Goth. Jer :- Gmc. 
‘*j@ram, f. IE. base *jór, repr. also by 
Avestic ydre year, Gr. dpa season (whence L. 
hora hour), etc.) 1. The time occupied by the 
sun in its apparent passage through the signs 
of the zodiac; the period of the earth's revolu- 
tion round the sun, forming a natural unit 
of time (nearly = 365% days); hence, a space 
of time approximately equal to this in any 
conventional practical reckoning OE. b. 
Following and qualifying a date: = a year 
before or after...1533. c. In ref. to the dura- 
tion of some (usu. painful) experience, as a 
term of imprisonment, etc. ME. d. pl. with 
numeral, expressing a person's age ME. 2. a. 
With qualifying words, denoting periods 
differing in length according to the manner 
in which they are computed in some scientific 
or conventional reckoning, as anomalistic, 
astronomical, canicular, civil, embolismic, 
equinoclial, Gregorian, Julian, lunar, luni- 
solar, natural, sidereal, solar, Sothic, tropical, 
vague year. b. transf. Applied to a very long 
period or cycle.late ME. c. The period of a 
planet's revolution round the sun (planetary 
y.) 1728. 3. A space of time, of the length 
stated in sense 1, with fixed limits. a. esp. 
Such a space of time as reckoned in a calen- 
dar and denoted by a number in a particular 
era; also called the civil y.; in the ordinary or 
Roman calendar beginning on Ist Jan., 
divided into twelve months, and having 365 
(or 366) days OE. b. Such a space of time, 
with limits not necessarily coinciding with 
those of the civil year, forming a division of a 
period (or the whole period) of office, study, 
etc., or taken between definite dates for 
some special purpose, e.g. taxation, etc. OE. 
c. Such a space of time as arranged for reli- 
gious observance in the Christian Chureh, 
beginning with Advent. late ME. 4. The 
round of the seasons. late ME. 5. pl. Age 
(of a person) OE. b. Maturity ; old age (esp. 
in phr. in years = old, aged). Now arch. or 
poet. 1579. 6. pl. Times; a spell of time, 
one's time or period of life ME. b. Chiefly 
pl. A very long time, ‘ages’ 1692. 

1. He will last you some eight yeare SHAKS. b. 
On the day y. on which he had received our Lord's 
servants into his house 1873. c. If he was not 
careful she could get him fifteen years 1901. d. A 
nurse of ninety years TENNYSON. 2. b. Cynic y.: 
see CYNIC a. 3. Great y. (Gr. uéyas éwavrós), the 
period (variously reckoned) after which all the 
heavenly bodies were supposed to return to their 
original positions; also called Platonic y. e. Ac- 
cording to the Neptunian calendar, it is only 
thirty-six years since the creation of Adam 1870. 
3. Dr. Pauli. .gives the day and the month, with- 
out remembering to add the y. 1801. Y. of 
Christ, of our Lord, of grace, a particular year of. 
the Christian era (denoted by a number follow- 
ing). b. The relative positions which the boys 
of each y. had occupied in the school 1848. c. The 
first Sunday in Advent was not always the begin- 
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ning of the liturgical y. 1875. 4. Shatter your 
leaves before the mellowing y. Mut. The varying 

„ With blade and sheaf Clothes and reclothes the 

ippy plains TENNYSON. 5. Vane, young in 
yeares, but in sage counsell old MIT. 6. The 
state of painting in this country of late years H. 
WALPOLE. b. We live years of emotion in a few 
weeks THACKERAY. 

Phrases. A y., every y., per annum. Y. after y., 
y. by v., from y. to y., through a succession of 
years;every y. successively, Y. in (and) y. out, as 
each y. begins and until it ends; continually 
throughout the y. (and through successive years). 
Y. and day (Law) a period constituting a term 
for some purposes, in order to ensure the comple- 
tion of a full y. 

Year-book (yi*ibuk). 1588. 1. pl. The 
books of reports of cases in the English law- 
courts published annually during several 
periods from the reign of Edw. II to that of. 
Hen. VIII. 2. A book published annually 
and containing the latest information for the 
year; an annual on its subject, 1710. 

Yearling (yi-alin), sb. and a. 1465. f. 
YEAR + -LING!.] A. sb. 1, An animal a year 
old, or in its second year (esp. a sheep, calf, 
or foal). b. transf. The fleece of a y. sheep 
1888. 2. A plant a year old; spec. applied to 
hops of the previous year's growth 1849. B. 
adj. A year old; in its second year; of the 
previous year's growth 1528. 

Yea:r-long, a. 1813. f. YEAR + Lone 
a.*; cf. OE. géarlanges adv. for a year.) Last- 
ing for à year; lasting for years in succession; 
occas., age-long. 

"Through y. hours of hope and woe 1871. The 

ear-long alliance between philosophy and theo- 
logy 1886. 

Yearly (yi"ali), a. (OR. jéarlié; see YEAR 
and -LY'.] tl, Of the year; belonging or re- 
lating to a year (rare) -1811. 2, Of or in each 
year; happening, etc., once a year; annual 


1. The varietie. .of the yearely seasons PURCHAS, 

Yea-rly, adv. [OE. géarliée see YEAR and 
-LY*.] Every year, once a year, annually. 

He gave y. great sums in charity 1715. 

Yearn (yin), v.' [OE. giernan = OS. 
dernean, q irnean, ON. girna, Goth. gairnjan 
i= Gme. *sernjan, f. *zernaz, repr. by OE. 
georn eager, OHG. gern (G. gern willingly).] 
tl. trans. To long for —1568. 2, intr. To have a 
longing: a. Const. inf. with fo OE. b. Const. 
after, for. to, towards. Also absol. OE. t3. 
Of hounds: To give tongue —1680. 4. To ex- 
press yearning or strong desire; also trans. to 
utter in an emotional voice 1816. 5. To be 
deeply moved, esp. with pity or tenderness 
1500. +6. trans. To move to compassion —1041. 

2. a. The child yearned to be out of doors Dick- 
ENS. b. His heart yearned after the damsel 
W. IRVING, 4. The music, yearning like a God in 
pain KEATS, The faces of thy ministers Yearned 
pale with bitter ecstasy ROSSETTI. The kind of 
voice. in which. .actresses y. out passages from 
‘The Cenci' 1894. 5. Her bowelles yerned vpon 
her sonne BIBLE (Great) 1 Kings 3:20. Her 
Heart yearns towards you ADDISON. 6. She 
laments Sir for it, that it would yern your heart 
to see it SHAKS. Hence Yearn sb. a yearning. 
Vea rner. Yea'rnful a. mournful. Yea-rnin 
vbl. ob.“ the action of the vb., an instance of this; 
ppl. a. that yearns; -ly adv. 

Yearn (ydan), v.* Chiefly Sc. and n. dial. late 
ME. [poss. dial. var. of EARN v.* (xvi) with 
initial y-glide, but the chronology creates a 
difficulty.) a. intr. To coagulate, curdle. b. 
trans. To curdle (milk); to make (cheese) of 
curdled milk. Hence Yea'rning vbl. sb.* 
rennet. 

Yea-r-old, a. and sb. 1539. A. adj. A year 
old 1767. B. sb. A yearling 1539. 

Year's mind, yea:r-mind. (OE. géar- 
femynd; see YEAR, MIND sb, 4 b.] The com- 
memoration of a deceased person by re- 
quiem services on the first or on each anni- 
versary of his death or funeral. 

"The * Year's Mind' of her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria 1902. 

Yeast (yist); formerly and now dial. yest, 
sb. (OE. (Anglian) *gest, WS. *giest (late 
gist), corresp. to MLG. gest dregs, dirt, MDu. 
ghist, ghest (Du. gist, gest yeast), MHG. jist, 
ete. (G. gischt sea-foam) yeast, froth, ON. 
Jostr, rel. to OHG. jesan, gesan ferment, Gr. 
tev boil, feordés boiled.) 1. A yellowish 
substance produced by the propagation of a 
fungus (Saccharomyces cerevisiz) as a froth 
(top or surface y.) or sediment (bottom, under, 
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or sediment y.) during the alcoholic fermenta- 
tion of malt worts and other saccharine 
fluids, and used in making beer, leavening 
bread, and medicinally. b. fig. = LEAVEN 
sb. 2 a. 1760. 2. transf. Foam or froth 1611. 

1. b. The best of men have but a portion of good 
in them—a kind of spiritual y. KEATS. 

attrib. and Comb.: y.-cake, y. drained and pres- 
sed for keeping; also a cake resembling a dough- 
cake; -plant, any plant of the genus Saccharo- 
myces, esp. S. cerevisiw. Hence Yeast v. intr. to 
ferment, to form froth (rare). 

Yeasty (yisti), a. 1598. [f. prec. + -Y'.] 
1. Of, full of, or like yeast 1599. 2, fig. Ina 
ferment; acting like leaven; turbid and rest- 
less; light and superficial 1598. 3. transf. 
Frothy, foamy 1605. Hence Yea:stily adv. 
Yea:stiness. 

Yegg (yeg). U.S. 1903. 
surname.] A burglar or safe-breaker. 
Ye:ééman. 

Yeld (yeld), a. (sb.) Sc. and n. dial. [Late 
OE. *jielde, gelde, corresp. to MLG., OHG. 
galt (G. gelt), ON. geldr; cf. GELD a. and v.] 
A. adj. 1. Of an animal: Barren; that has 
missed having her young, or is not old 
enough to bear. 2. Of cattle: Not yielding 
milk 1670. 3. transf. Unproductive 1721. B. 
sb. A barren cow or ewe; a hind that is not 
pregnant 1856. 

\Yelek (yelek). 1836. [Turk.; cf. JELICK.] 
A long vest worn by Turkish women. 

Yelk: see York. 

Yell (yel), sb. late ME. [f. next] An act of 
yelling; a sharp loud outery. b. U.S. The 
distinctive cheer used by the students of any 
particular college. 1889. 

Once or twice the Indian y. was given 1841. 

Yell, v. [OE. (Anglian) gellan, (WS.) 
giellan = MLG., MDu. ghellen, OHG. gellan 
(Du. ghillen, G. gellen), ON. gjalla, f. Gme. 
*zel- gal-, whence also OE., OHG. galan, 
ON. gala sing, cry out; see GALE v.', NIGHT- 
INGALE.] I. intr. To utter a loud strident ery, 
esp. from some strong or sudden emotion, as 
rage, horror, or agony ME. b. Of some birds 
and beasts; To emit a strident cry, either as 
their natural utterance or when hurt or from 
rage OE. 2. trans. To utter with a yell ME. 

1. She yelled out on seeing him Scorr. b. The 
Dogges did y. SHAKS, 2. Yelling their uncouth 
dirge BYRON. 

Yelloch (yeloy) sb. and v. Se. 1513. 
[app. f. prec. with symbolic ending.) = YELL 
sb. and v. 

Yellow (ye:lo»), a. and sb. [OE. geolu, -0 = 
OS. gelo, (M)LG. geel, MDu. gel(e)u, geel, 
OHG. gelo (Du. gel, G. gelb) :- WGmc. 
*gelwa :- IE. *ghelwo-, rel. to L. helvus, Gr. 
xAdos. Of. GALL sb.', GOLD sb.] A. adj. 1. Of 
the colour of gold, butter, yolk of egg, etc.; 
constituting the most luminous primary 
colour, occurring in the spectrum between 
green and orange. b. Of the complexion in 
age or disease; also as the colour of faded 
leaves, ripe corn, or old paper; hence allus. 
OE. c. Having a naturally yellow skin or 
complexion, as the people of the Mongolian 
races; hence = MONGOLIAN A. 2. 1834. d. 
Applied to naval captains retired as rear 
admirals in H.M. Fleet without being at- 
tached to a particular squadron (red, white, 
or blue) 1788. e. transf. Dressed in yellow 
1848. 12. fig. Jealous —1858. 3. Applied to 
newspapers ( or writers of newspaper articles) 
of à recklessly or unscrupulously sensational 
character (orig. U.S.: from a picture in the 
New York World, 1895, with the central 
figure in a yellow dress) 1898. 

1. This Pardoner hadde heer as yelow as wex 
CHAUCER. b. Macb. V. iii. 23. c. The y. peril, a. 
supposed danger of a destructive invasion of 
Europe by Asiatic peoples. 2. Your y. humour 
interprets this to be too much familiarity 1665. 
Phr. fo wear y. hose or stockings, to be jealous. 
b. Craven, cowardly 1896. 

B. sb. 1. The colour described in A. 1, or a 
pigment, fabric, or stuff of this colour ME. b. 
With qualifying words, denoting shades of 
the colour, as brass-, primrose-, sulphur-y., or 
various pigments and dyes, as aniline, 
Naples y., etc., for which see the first ele- 
ment 1532. 2. A yellow object, substance, 
part, etc., as the yolk of an egg, sulphur, a 
kind of turnip, etc. 1738. b. A particular 
yellow species or variety of bird, butterfly, or 


[Said to be a 
So 


YELLOWISH 


moth 1816. 3. A member of à yellow race, a 
Mongolian. Only pl. 1808. 4. As the colour 
of a party badge; hence transf. a member 
of a party whose colour is yellow 1755. 5, A 
‘yellow’ newspaper (see A. 3) 1898. 6. In 
specialized uses of the pl. in sing. sense: a, 
(The) yellows, jaundice, esp. in beasts 1561, 
tb. (The) yellows, jealousy —1038. c. (The) 
yellows, a disease of wheat or of peach-treeg 
(peach-yellows) 1771. d. Yellows, a name for 
certain plants yielding a yellow dye, ag 
Genista tinctoria and Reseda luteola; dial., the 
yellow-flowered wild mustard and the wild 
cabbage 1601. 

1. Elms, whose fallen leaves have made the road 
one y. 1824. c. Cowardice; meanness (cf. A. 2 b) 


Collocations and Combs.: y. admiral (see A. 1 d); 
-ammer, see YELLOW-HAMMER; y. atrophy, 
atrophy and y. discoloration of the liver with 
jaundice; -back, a cheap y.-backed (esp. French) 
novel; y. bark, any kind of Peruvian bark of a y. 
colour; -beak = BEJAN; -belly, a frog; transf, a 
native of the fens; a kind of tortoise, or its shell; 
western U.S. a Mexican or half-caste; any of 
various fishes having the underparts y.; y. ber- 
ries, the fruit of Rhamnus infectorius and other 
species, yielding a y. die; -bill, any of various 
birds with a y. bill, as the Amer. scoter; bird, 
any of several birds having y. plumage; now esp, 
the N. Amer. goldfinch, Chrysomitris (Spinus, 
Carduelis) tristis, and the N. Amer, summer War- 
bier (summer y.-bird), Dendraca astiva; -boy 
(slang; now rare or Obs.), a gold coin, a guinea or 
sovereign; y. cartilage, Anat. cartilage contain- 
ing y. fibres; -cup, a buttercup; y. deal, the wood 
of the Scotch fir, Pinus sylvesiris; y. earth, A 
yellowish clay, coloured by iron, used as a bite 
ment; y. fever, a highly fatal infectious febrile 
disease of hot climates, characterized by vomiting, 
constipation, jaundice, etc.; y. fibre, Anat. one 
of the elastic fibres of a y. colour occurring in cer- 
tain tissues; -fin, any of various fishes with y. 
fins; -fish, any of various fishes with y. colora- 
tion; now esp. a species of rock-trout, Pleuro- 
grammus (Hezagrammus) monoplerygius, of the 
coast of Alaska; y. flag, one displayed on a ship 
as a signal of infectious disease or quarantine} 
Y. George (see GEORGE II. 2); y. gum, jaundice 
in infants, characterized by yellowness of. the 
gums; y. jack slang = y. fever; -jacket, US. 
colloq. a wasp or hornet; y. metal, an alloy of two 
parts of copper and one of zinc, used for sheathing 
vessels; y. ore, copper pyrites; -pate, the yellow- 
hammer; y. peril (see A. 1 c); y. plague, 
jaundice; yeslowplush, plush of 4 y. colour, as 
worn by footmen; hence transf. joc., à footman; 
y. press (see A. 3); -rattle (see RATTLE sb. 
3 a); -root, (the root of) two N. Amer. ranunculi 
ceous plants, Hydrastis canadensis (Canadian 
root or golden seal) and Xanthorrhiza apiifolia. 
(shrub y.-root), yielding y. dyes, and used as 
tonics; a Sally, a species of stone-fly used as a 
bait by anglers; yellowseed, Lepidium campestre, 
mithridate mustard (pepperwort); y. sickness, 
jaundice; y. soap, a common soap made of tallow, 
rosin, and soda; y. spot, Anat. a yellowish circus 
lar depression in the middle of the retina, bein 
the region of most distinct vision; yellowtail, (d) 
any of various fishes, chiefly of N. America am 
Australasia, as species of Serviola, Caranz, ant 
Latris; (b) collector’s name for a species of moth, 
also called gold-tail; y. ware, y. earthenware or 
stoneware; -weed, (a) dial. dyer's-weed, Reseda 
luteola; (b) common ragwort, Senecio jacobæa; (6) 
U.S. various species of golden-rod (Solidago); 
-Wood, any of various trees and shrubs having 
y. wood, or the wood of any of these; -wort, Y 
centaury. Hence Ye'llow-ly (rare) adv., n 
Ye'llowy a. = YELLOWISH. 5 

Yellow, v. OE. |f. XIII W a.) 1. intr 
To become yellow. 2. trans. To make yellow 
1598. b. Naut. collog. To make a ‘yellow adi 
miral’ of (see YELLOW A. 1 d) 1747. 

Yellow dog. U.S. 1840. 1. A mongrel dog 
or cur, of a yellow or yellowish colour. 2. fg: 
A person or thing of no account or of a low 
type 1903. b. attrib.; applied spec. to organi 
zations, etc. opposed to trade-unionism 1902. 

Yellow-ha:mmer, -a:mmer. 1556. Alec 
Yellow ham 1544, now dial. [The source o% 
(hammer may be OE. amore ‘scorellus 
(unidentified), with possible conflation with 
hama covering, feathers, there being a SYD 
in dial. yellowham (xvi); there are numerous 
Continental names of birds which contain an 
element meaning ‘yellow’ or ‘gold M A species 
of bunting, Emberiza citrinella, with yellow: 
head, throat, and under parts. b. U.S. The 
golden-winged woodpecker, Colaptes auratus 
1857. 

Yellowish, a, late ME. [-IsH'.] Somewhat 
yellow. Hence Ye:llowishness. 
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Yelm (yelm), sb. dial. [OE. gielm, gelm, 
gilm, gylm.| A bundle of straw laid straight 
for thatching. Yelm v. (dial.) trans. and 


intr. 

Yelp (yelp), sb. [OE. gielp. ete. vainglory, 
pride = OS. gelp, OHG. gelph, gelf, ON. 
gjalp; see next.) tl. Boasting. -late ME. 2. 
A dog's shrill bark of excitement or distress 
1500. 

2. trans]. How is it that we hear the loudest yelps 
for liberty among the drivers of negroes? JOHNSON. 

Yelp (yelp), v. OE. gielpan, gelpan, gilpan 
= MHG gelfen, gelpfen, t. echoic base other- 
wise repr. in OS. galpon (LG. galpen); cf. 
GALP b., YAWP v.] fl. To boast late ME. 
12. To cry aloud; to sing shrilly —1549. 3. 
intr. To utter a yelp or yelps 1553. 4. fig. To 
complain, whine 1706. 5. trans. To express 
yelpingly 1654. 

Hence Yelping vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Yelper (yelpoa). ME. If. prec. + -ER*.) 
11. A boaster. ME. only. 2. An animal or 
person that yelps; e.g. a whelp; the avocet 
(local), a young partridge 1673. b. slang. A 
town-crier 1725. 3. contempt. A speaker or 
writer whose utterance is compared to a 
dog's yelp 1673. 

3. In the house of commons he was the terror of 
that species of orators called the Yelpers SCOTT. 

Yelt (yelt.) dial. (Late OE. gilte = MLG. 
gelte spayed sow = gi; see GILT Sb. ] A 
young sow. 

Ven (yen). 1875. [Japanese — Chin. yiian 
round, dollar.] A gold or silver coin, the 
monetary unit of Japan sines 1871, formerly 
of about the value of the U.S. dollar, now 
of about two shillings. Also collect. as pl. 

Yengees (ye-ngiz), pl. 1819. Stated to be 
a N. Amer. Indian corruption of English, 
applied to the people of New England. 

Yeoman (yó»:mán). Pl. yeomen (yó"-mén). 
(ME. joman, suman, 3eman, 3iman, prob. 
reduced forms of 3ong-, jung», 3eng-, zing- 
man, ie. youngman, which was similarly 
used in MB.) 1. A servant or attendant in a 
royal or noble household, usu. ranking be- 
tween a sergeant and a groom or between a 
squire and a page. b. An attendant or assis- 
tant to an official, etc. late ME. c. Feo- 
man(’s) service, good, efficient, or useful 
service 1602. 2, With of (or for), in official 
titles, as y. of the cellar, revels, robes, ward- 
robe, y. for the household ME.; also in bur- 
lesque titles, as y. of the cord, hangman 1640. 
b. Y. of the Guard, a member of the sove- 
reign’s body-guard, instituted at the ac- 
cession of Henry VII 1485. Y. extraordinary 
(of the Guard), any of the warders of the 
Tower 1552. c. In the British and U.S. 
navies, an inferior officer in charge of stores, 
as y. of the signals, engineer's y. 1669. 3. 
Appositive in the titles of various attendants 
and officials, as y. bedel, farrier, pricker, 
usher. late ME. 4. A man owning and culti- 
vating a small estate; a freeholder under the 
rank of gentleman; loosely, a countryman of 
respectable standing, a farmer. late ME. 5. 
A yeoman (as in 4) serving as a (foot) soldier. 
Now arch. or Hist. late ME. b. spec. A mem- 
ber of the (Imperial) Yeomanry (sce YEO- 
MANRY 2) 1708. 

1. Knyst. squiere, somon & page 1420. The kyng 
M. d knyghtes squyers and yemen 
MEE b. The senior Sheriff's y. read Her 
[d 8 writ 1861. c. I once did hold it..A 

asenesse to write faire; .. but Sir now, It did me 

Foran seruice SHAKS. 2. William Pratte, 
oe the King’s mouth 1455. Extraordin- 
Tenens ons BEEFEATERS 2. 3. The Yeomen 
ae of Devotion Mu, 4. Yeoman: which 
‘ead 23 155 signifleth among vs, a man well at ease 
tenian ung honéstiie to liue, and yet not a gen- 
ho land 77. My father was a Yoman, and had 
Lavra of his owne, onlye he had a farme 
en Those only who rent..are, properly 

‘aking, farmers. Those who till their own land 
are yeomen COBBETT. 
Sao manly (yé"-manli), a. 1576. [f. prec. + 
F: J 1. Having the rank or the character of 
tsonan; 2. Of, characteristic of, or befit- 

Yo à yeoman; sturdy; homely 1626. 

In eo'manly, adv. ME. If. as prec. + -LY*.] 

Wo yeomanly manner. 

el koude he dresse his takel yemanly CHAUCER. 
Mag mant) (yormanri). late ME. [f. YEO- 
Max + RY] 1. The body of small landed 
‘oprietors; yeomen collectively. b. Hist. 
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The freemen of a livery company 1497. 2. A 
British volunteer cavalry force first em- 
bodied in 1794 and consisting chiefly of men 
of the yeomanry class or status. 1794. 

Imperial Y., a corps recruited for service in the 
South African War (1899-1902) from the y., the 
dounieers, and civilians; the titis was suba- 

Ul a 
tained till 1908, e 

Yeowoman (yó*-wu:mán). Pl. yeowomen 
(-wi:mén). 1852. [After YEOMAN.] A woman 
having the rank or position of a yeoman. 

Yep, dial. (esp. U.S.) pron. of YES. 
Norr’, 

-yer, sufix, var. of -IER, esp. after w, as 
bowyer, lawyer, sawyer. 

llYerba-maté (yo-1bá mate). Also simply 
yerba (yerva). 1818. [Sp. yerba herb + mate 
Maré.] = Marg 2. 

/Yercum (y5-1k2m). 1826. (Tamil.] Either 
of two East Indian shrubs, Calotropis 
gigantea and C. procera, or the fibre of their 
bark, used medicinally. 

Yerk, yark (ydak, yàik), v. Now Sc. and 
dial. [Late ME. yerk (XV), first us a technical 
term in bootmaking; prob. in part phoneti- 
cally symbolic; cf. the largely synonymous 
JERK v., FIRK v.] 1. In shoe-making: intr. 
To draw stitches tight, to twitch; (rans. to 
sew (leather, etc.) thus. 2. trans. To strike 
smartly, esp. with a rod or whip 1520. b. To 
crack (a whip) 1566. 3. fig. To lash, beat (as 
with sharp words or treatment) 1593. b. infr. 
To carp at 1621. 4. frans. To push or pull 
suddenly; to jerk 1508. 5. To fling out (the 
heels, etc.), intr. to lash or strike out with the 
heels, to kick 1505. 

1. His hands and feet are yerked as tight as cords 
can be drawn Scorr. 2. Like as the carter.. 
yerketh his horsse with the whyp COVERDALE. 3. 
Aye, Satan! does that y. ye? KEATS. 5. Their 
wounded steeds..Yerke out their armed heeles 
at their dead masters SHAKS. Hence Yerk, yark, 
sb. a smart blow; a horse's kick; a jerk 1509. 

Yerva: see YERBA. 

Yes (yes), adv. (sb.). [Peculiar to English. 
OE. gése, se, gise, prob. for *jiese, f. da sie 
“yea, may it be (so)’; formerly used spec. in 
response to a neg. question.] A word used to 
express an affirmative reply to a question, 
statement, command, ete. A. adv. 1. In 
answer to a question not involving a negative; 
= ‘It is so’. (Formerly usu. more emphatic 
than yea or aye; in later use taking the place 
of these.) 2. a. In answer to a question involv- 
ing a negative. (Formerly regularly used thus, 
and as in b, in distinction from yea; the dis- 
tinction became obsolete soon after 1600 
(but is retained in the 1611 transl. of the 
Bible), and since then yes has been the ordi- 
nary affirmative particle in reply to any 
question positive or negative.) OE. b. In 
contradiction of or opposition to a negative 
statement expressed or implied, or a nega- 
tive command or request. (Now usu. ac- 
companied by a short asseverative phr. 
echoing the preceding statement. ME. 3. 
Expressing assent to a command, request, 
proposal, or summons ME. b. Expressing as- 
sent to a statement or implication. late ME. 
c. In iron. assent, or conceding something as 
true but irrelevant or immaterial; often Yes, 
but or impatiently Yes, ves 1596. d. (Usu. 
interrog.) Inviting a speaker to repeat, con- 
firm, or amplify what he has said, or expres- 
sing provisional acceptance of a statement 
1842. 4. Used to emphasize or strengthen the 
speaker's own preceding statement 1598. 
7 8 Hc en d pe pope axede of hym 

1. Panne pe kyng com, an 
3if k hade icholde his oth. . pe kyng. .seide Zis 
alat pe fulle’ TREVISA. To say y., to assent, com- 
ply; spec. to accept à proposal of marriage. Yes 
and No, a round game, in which questions are 
asked which must be answered only by one of 
these words. 2. Myn hertes greef, mote I not 
wepe? O yis. 1400. b. Knowest hym ought? 
Lamaunt. Yhe, dame, parde. Raisoun. Nay, nay. 
Lamaunt, Yhis, I. 1400. 3. c. Jew. . .May I speake 
with Anthonio? Bass. If it please you to dine 
with vs. Jew. Yes, to smell porke. SHAKS. ‘It 
was the best butter. ..'Yes, but some crumbs 
must have got in as well. ‘L. CARROLL’. d. PT 
landlady's daughter. .Says “Yes? when you tell 
her anything. O. W. HOLMES. 4. "The race of 
Dermid, whose children murdered—yes,’ she 
added, with a wild shriek, *murdered your 
mother’s fathers’ SCOTT. 


YET 


B. sb. (PI. yes's, yeses.) An utterance of the 
word ‘yes’; an affirmative reply, or expres- 
nae of assent 1712, Yes v. inir. to say ‘yes’ 
1820. 

attrib, Yes-man (U.S. slang), a 
agrees with Senate that len Dd du o 

Vester (ye'stoi, a. poet. 1577. [The first 
element of yesterday, etc. treated as a sepa- 
rate word.] Of yesterday. 

Yester-, in comb. or as prefix = immedi- 
ately preceding the present, last; in y.-after- 
noon, ade, -noon, -week; YESTEREVE, etc. 

Yesterday (ye'stoide', -di), ade. and sb. 
0 E. geostran, giestran dz, having one Gmc. 
parallelin Gothic (once) gistradagis tomorrow, 
the other langs. having only the simplex: 
OHG. gestaron, gesterén (G. gestern), MLG. 
ghist(e)ren, Du. gisteren. Of IE. extent (exc. 
Balto-Sl.), the Gmc. forms showing the addi- 
tion of compar. -ler- (cf. L. hesternus of yes- 
terday) to the stem of Gr. xdés, Skr. h, L. 
heri yesterday.] A. adv. 1. On the day im- 
mediately preceding the present day. Also, 
in reported speech, on the day before. 2. 
transf. Not long ago, recently. late ME. 

1. He. was to dine, as y., with the Frasers JANE 
AUSTEN. 2. Towns that y. were hamlets 1856, 
Provb. phr. Not born y., too old to be gulled. 

B. sb. 1. The day next before this; also pl. 
past days OE. 2. transf. Time not long past. 
late ME. 3. attrib. with times of the day: y. 
afternoon, evening, morning, night, noon sbs. 
or advs. 1654. 

1. Did you receive my yesterday's note? BYRON, 
2. Lo, all our pomp of y. Is one with Nineveh and. 
‘Tyre! KIPLING, So Yestere've adv, and sb. (poet.) 
1603 = y. evening. Yester-e-ven, -e'en (n 
arch, and dial. late ME. Yester-e-vening adv. 
and sb, arch. 1715 (in) the evening of y. Yester- 
morn adv, and sb. (poet.) 1702, Yester-mo'rn- 
ing Gir m sb. (arch. and dial.) (in) the morning 
of y. x 

Yesternight (yestomnobt), adv. and sb. 
Chiefly dial. and arch. 10 N., f. can (sce 
YESTERDAY) + niht NIGHT sb.) A. adv. On tho 
night of yesterday, last night. B. sb. The 
night last post 1513. 

Yester-year (yestoryP"1). 1870. [D. G. 
Rossetti's rendering of Villon's antan.] Last 
year. 

Yestreen (yestrizn), adv. and sb. Chiefly 
Se. and poet. late ME. [MSc. systrewin = 
3ystir- YESTER- + ewin EVEN sb., in XVI 
contr. to zistrene; taken up by English wri- 
ters in xvi] A. adv. On the evening of 
yesterday. B. sb. Yesterday evening 1816. 

Yet, v. dial. (OW. géotan = OHG. giogan 
(G. giessen), ON. qgjóta, Goth. giulan . Gmo. 
*geul- *gaul- *gul-, rel. to L. fundere, fudi 
pour.] To pour, shed; to cast (metal, a 
metal object). 

Yet (yet), adv. and conj. (OE. diel, eta = 
Oris. icta, čla, Ua, of unkn. origin, like the 
synon. OE. gen, jéna.] A. adv. 1. In addition, 
or in continuation; besides; moreover. With 
numerals, ete. more’, as y. d, y. one = 
‘another’, ‘one more’. Now arch. exc. with 
again or once more. b. Used to strengthen a 
comparative: Even, still OE. c. Emphasiz- 
ing nor: nor y. = and also not ME. 2. Tom- 
poral uses: a. Now (or then) as before; still 
OE. b. Followed by an inf. referring to the 
future and thus implying incompleteness 
1059. c. Up to thís (or that) time; thus far; 
with a superlative, only, ctc., = at any time 
up to now (or then) OE. d. By this (or that) 
time, so soon as this (or that). Usu. in ques- 
tions to which the negative answer would be 
nol y. ME. e. Ere yet, before the coming of 
the time when. arch. 1643. f. Not or never yet, 
not by this (or that) time, not up to now (or 
then): implying the possibility of subse- 
quent change OE. g. With neg. following. 
Obs. or arch. exc. when preceded by even or 
as. OE. h. At some future time; hereafter; 
before all is over; after all, even now OE. 
i. Even now (though not till now); sometimes 
implying *while there is still time* OE. J. 
Henceforth (or thenceforth), Usu., now only, 
with words denoting time; often replaceable 
by ‘to come’. OE. k. As y., hitherto, up to 
this time. late ME. 

1. Yet once more, O ye Laurels. I com to pluck 
your Berries ILT. b. I purpose to dive y. more 
deeply into the depth of my Text 1626. c. I.. 
founde noo faute in this man..No nor yett 
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Herode TINDALE Luke 23:15. 2. a. While her 
Beauty was y. in all its Height and Bloom ADDI- 
SON. Till you have finish'd these that are y. un- 
rinted POPE. c. This is the queerest thing y.! 
OTT, d. Haue you enquir'd 87 who pick'd my 
Pocket? SHAKS. e. Ere y. from Orleans to the war 
we went SOUTHEY. f. The tyme of fygges was not 
y. BIBLE (Great) Mark 11:18. 8. Even y. not 
quite finished MOORE. h. He sees that he may y. 
be happy GoLpsM. i. Cum 3ytt, and thou schalt 
fynde Myne endlys mercy and grace SKELTON. 
pes are yet xl. dayes, and then shal Niniue 
ouerthrowen COVERDALE Jonah 3:4. k. I 
failled neuere of my trouthe as yit CHAUCER. As 
yet the Duke professed himself a member of the 
Anglican Church MACAULAY. 

B. conj. adv. or conj. For all that, neverthe- 
less, but. Sometimes preceded by and or but; 
sometimes strengthened by nevertheless, eto. ; 
often correlative to though, etc. ME. 

Oftymes we doo many thynges that we wene it 
be for the best & y. peraduenture hit torneth to 
the werst MALORY. Though his belief be true, y. 
the very truth he holds, becomes his heresie MILT. 
The splendid y. useless imagery SCOTT. 

Yew (yü) (OE. iw, éow, corresp. with 
cons.-alternation and variation in gender to 
OE. I, éoh, OS. ih, MLG., MDu. iwe, iewe, 
wwe, OHG. iwu, iwa, etc. (G, eibe), ON. ýr 
(chiefly ‘bow’) :- Gmc. *ixwas, *igwaz, 
*ixwó, *i3wó, with parallel forms in Celtic 
and Balto-Sl.] 1. A tree of the genus 
Taxus, esp. the common y. of Europe and 
Asia, T. baccata, having heavy coniferous 
elastic wood, dark foliage, and red berries; 
often planted in churchyards and associated 
with mourning. b. The wood of this tree, 
esp. as the material of bows. late ME. c. 
Branches or sprigs of the tree, esp. as signs 
of mourning 1450. 2. A bow of yew-wood 
1598. 

1. Beneath a Bow'r for sorrow made,. .Of the 
black Yew's unlucky green COWLEY. Ewe of 
all other thynges, is that, wherof perfite shootyng 
woulde haue a bowe made ASCHAM. c. My 
shrowd of white, stuck all with Ew SHAKS. 2. To 
send the arrow from the twanging Y. PRIOR. 
attrib, y.-tree. late ME. Hence Yew-en a. (arch.) 
of y.-wood or y.-trees 1503. 

Yex (yeks) yesk (yesk), v. Now Sc. and 
dial, (OK. geocsian, jan, corresp. to 
OHG. gescón; of imitative origin.) fl. infr. 
To sob -1629. 2. To hiccup. late ME. 3. 
trans. To belch forth. late ME. So Yex, yesk 
8b. ta sob; a hiccup or the hiccups. 

Yezidi, -dee (yezidi). 1818. [Of disputed 
origin.] One of a religious sect found in Kur- 
distan, Armenia and the Caucasus, which, 
while believing in a Supreme God, regards 
the Devil with reverential fear. 

fYfere, adv. ME. [prob. a predic. use of 
pl. of yfere sb., OE. geféra companion, f. faran 
go; see N-, FERE sb. ] In company, together, 

O goodly golden chaine, wherewith yfere The 
vertues linked are in louely wize SPENSER. 

Yggdrasil (igdrásil. ION. yg(g)rasill 
(app. f. Yggr, name of Odin + drasill horse). 
Myth. In later Scand. mythology, the great 
tree whose branches and roots extend through 
the universe and support it. 

Yiddish (yi-dif), sb. (a.) 1886. [Angliciza- 
tion of G. jüdisch (deutsch) Jewish (-German).] 
The language used by Jews in Europe and 
America, consisting mainly of German (orig. 
from the Middle Rhine area) with admixture 
of Balto-Slavic or Hebrew words and written 
in Hebrew characters. So Yid U.S. slang., à 
Jew. Yi-ddisher, a y.-speaking Jew. 

Yield (yild), sb. [In senses 1, 2 OE. gield 
payment, f. base of Gmc. *3eldan (see next); 
in 3, f. the verb.] 11. Payment, a sum paid or 
exacted —1582. fb. Payment for loss or in- 
jury, compensation —1500. 2. Recompense; 
retribution. ME. only. 3. The action of 
yielding crops or other products; esp. pro- 
duce 1440. b. The amount obtained from 
an investment, undertaking, tax, etc. 1877. 

3. The yong plants ought daily to be plucked vp 
es E old, for feare of hindring the yeeld of the 


ol : 

Yield (yild), v. [OE. (non-WS.) geldan, 
(WS.) -gieldan = OF ris. gelda, ielda, OS. 
geldan, OHG. geltan (Du. gelden, G. gelten), 
ON. gjalda, Goth. -gildan :- Gme. *3eldan 
pay, requite, further cogns. of which are 
doubtful.) tl. To give in payment, render 
as due (money, a debt, tribute, ete.) —1052. 
2. To give (service, obedience, thanks, etc.) 
as due or of right, or as demanded or re- 
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quired. Now somewhat arch. OE. 13. To 
repay; to restore 1552. f4. To give in return 
for something received, to render, return (a 
benefit, injury, ete.) 1586. 5. To return (an 
answer, greeting, or the like). Now only, to 
vouchsafe (an assent) (o. ME. 16. With per- 
sonal obj. (orig. dat.; occas. with fo): To 
reward, requite, repay. Now arch. OE, 7. 
To give forth from its own substance by a 
natural process or in return for cultivation 
or labour; to produce, bear, put forth (fruit, 
seed, minerals, vegetation, etc.) Now chiefly 
arch. or poet. ME. b. To furnish (a produce 
of so much) ME. c. absol. To bear produce 
ME. 8. ta. To deliver, present, offer —1807. 
b. To give as a favour; to grant, accord ME. 
c. To give forth, emit, discharge. Obs. exc, as 
a weakened use of other senses. 1450. 9, To 
supply for use, furnish, afford 1548. b. To 
give rise to, occasion (a state or feeling). 
Now rare 1576. c. To produce as profit, bring 
in 1573. 10. To give up, hand over, surrender, 
relinquish (a place, possession, advantage, 
opinion, point). arch. or poet. ME. b. T'o y. up 
the ghost, life, ctc., to die ME. 11. refl. To 
give oneself up, surrender, submit, as to a 
conqueror. Now rare. ME. 12. intr. To give 
oneself up, surrender, submit (as overcome in 
fight) ME. b. To give way, be subjected, 
submit 1576. c. To be inferior fo. Now rare. 
1604. 13. To comply, give consent fo persua- 
sion, entreaty, etc.; to comply, submit 1500, 
tb. To consent (to do something, that some- 
thing should be done, etc.) 1814. 14. (rans. 
To admit, confess: fa. with compl. adj. or 
adj. phr. -1744. tb. with clause or acc. and 
inf. -1703. c. With simple obj. Now rare. 
1571. 15. intr. To give way under some 
natural or mechanical force, so as to col- 
lapse, bend, stretch, crack, etc. 1552. b. To 
submit to some physical action or agent (e.g. 
pressure, friction, heat) so as to be affected 
by it 1794. 

3. Yeld eftesones a thinge receiued, or taken 
1552. 4. It with kinde nevere stod A man to 
yelden evil for good GOWER. 6. Tend me to night 
two houres, I aske no more, And the Gods yeeld 
you for't SHAKS. 7. For want of seede, land 
yeeldeth weede 1573. 8. b. To y. him loue she 
doth deny SPENSER. The King yielded the cit- 
izens the right of justice 1874. 9. The narrow 
valley. .yielded fresh pasturage W. IRVING. b. 
Curved forms and winding movements y. of them- 
selves a certain satisfaction 1855. 10. The be- 
sieged did yeeld the place to the Queene 1617. 
Constantius, yielding to fear what he denied to 
justice NEWMAN. b. He..yeelded vp the ghost, 
and was gathered vnto his people Gen. 49:33. 11. 
I yelde my self prisoner to you 1560, 12. England 
shall couch downe in feare, and yeeld SHAKS, b. 
The night has pones to the morn SCOTT, c. 
Their mutton yields to ours SWIFT. 13. I haue 
yeelded vnto those of my freindes which pressed 
me in the matter HAKLUYT. b. How hast thou 
yeelded to transgress The strict forbiddance? 
MILT. 14. a. 3eldynge him self gylty, and cryenge 
him mercy 1400. 

Comb.: y.-capacity, capacity for producing; 
-point, the degree of force at which a particular 
substance, etc. begins to yield (see 15). Hence 
Yie-lder, one who or that which yields or pro- 
duces, now esp. with qualifying word referring to 
the amount or quality of the produce. 

Yielding, ppl. a. ME. If. prec. + -ING*.] 
fl. Indebted. ME. only. 12. Productive, 
fertile -1777. 3. Submissive, compliant, un- 
resisting 1578. 4. Not rigid, giving way to 
pressure or other physical force 1577. Hence 
Yie-ldingly adv., -ness. 

Yike (yoik), sb. 1891. [imit.] An imita- 
tion of the cry of the woodpecker. So Yike v. 
1889. 

Yill, Sc. var. of ALE. 

Vite (volt). dial. 1812. [Of unkn. origin.] 
The yellow-hammer. 

-yl (il, oil), a terminal element of chemical 
terms, — Fr. -yle, f. Gr. dn wood, substance, 
used for *chemical principle, radical'. It is 
used in forming the names of radicals com- 
pounded of two or three elements in various 
atomic proportions, which behave in com- 
bination like simple elements and are the 
constant bases of series of compounds; the 
majority are compounds of carbon and 
hydrogen, either alone, as amyl, ethyl, or 
with oxygen, as acetyl. 

Ylang-ylang (ien læn). 1876. [Taga- 
log dlang-ilang.] A Malaysian tree (Canan- 
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gium odoratum) with fragrant Ereenish-yel]- 
low flowers; hence, the perfume distilled 
from these. 

Yo (Y, int. late ME. An exclamation of 
incitement, warning, etc. In nautical use = 
Yono. 

Yod (ed, yo"d). 1735. 1. The name of the 
tenth (the smallest) letter in the Hebrew 
alphabet. 2. Philol. The consonantal i = (y), 
the front voiced open consonant, denoted in 
prehistoric forms by j. Cf. lors, Jor. 

tYode, yede, v. (Karly ME. zeode, jede, 
var. of eode, ede (OE. éode).] Past tense of Go 
"5o forth they yode, and f 

fort! ie; le, and forward softly 
SPENSER. Tn other pace than forth he . 
Returned Lord Marmion SCOTT, 

Yodel (ve, v. Also jodel. 1830. l- G. 
jodeln.] intr. To sing or warble with inter- 
change of falsetto and the natural voice, in 
the manner of Swiss and Tyrolese mountain- 
eers. b. trans. To utter (a song, refrain) thus, 
Hence Yo:del, jo-del sb. a melody or musical 
phrase sung thus. Yo:del(ler. 

Yoga (yd"gi). 1820. [Hind., Skr. yoga lit. 
union, YOKE.) In Hindu philosophy, union 
with the Supreme Spirit; a system of ascetic 
practice, abstract meditation, and mental 
concentration, pursued as a method of 
obtaining this. 

Yogh (yog, yoy). Also 30k, ete. ME. 
The name of the ME. letter 3; see G, Y. 

"Yogi (yo"gi). 1619. (Hind. yogi (Skr. 
yogin), f. YoGa.) An Indian devotee practis- 
ing Yoca. So Yo'gism, Yo'geeism, the 
system of yoga. 

Yogurt (yo"gu*it) 1625. [Turkish yo- 
Furt. Cf. Y AOURT] A sour semi-solid food made 


from fermented milk, orig. in Turkey and 
other countries of the Levant 
Yo-heave-ho (yó* hivho9), int. (sb) 


Also yeo-. 1803. (See Yo int. and HEAVE 
HO.) A sailor's accompaniment to hauling 
and heaving motions. 

Yohi-mbenine, Yohi-mbine, 1898. [See 
def. and -INE*.] Chem. Either of two colour- 
less alkaloids obtained from the bark and 
leaves of a W. African tree, the yohimbé. 

Yoho, yo-ho (yóhó*), int. 1769. [See 
Yo in, Ho int’) An exclamation (orig. 
Nault.) used to call attention; also occas. used 
like YoO-HEAVE-HO. Hence Yoho: v. intr. to 
shout ‘yoho!’ 

Yoi, int. 1826. A huntsman’s cry to encou- 
rage the hounds. 

Yoicks (yoiks), inf. 1774. [app. related to 
HYKE int. (hike hallow, hyke a Bewmont, 
Turberville).] A fox-hunting cry urging on 
the hounds; also gen. as an exclam. of excite- 
ment or exultation. Hence Yoicks, yoick v. 
int. to ery y. I“; trans. to urge on with this 
cry. 

Wojan (yo"dsin) yojana (yó"dsàni). 
India. 1784. [Hindi yójan, Skr. yójana 
yoking, distance travelled at one time with- 
out unyoking, f. yóga; sec next.] A measure 
of distance, varying locally from about four 
to ten miles. 

Yoke (yo"k) sb. [OE. ġeoc = OS. juc, 
OHG. joh (Du. juk, G. joch), ON. ok, Goth. 
juk - Gme. *jukam i= IE. *jugom, corresp. 
to L. jugum, Gr. tvyóv, Skr. yugdm, f. *jug-s 
repr. also by L. jungere join, Gr. Levymóvau 
Skr. Yoea.] 1. A contrivance by which two 
oxen or other beasts are coupled together for 
drawing a plough or vehicle; usu. a curve 
bar of wood fitted with ‘bows’ or hoops at 
each end which are passed round the beasts 
necks, and having an attachment in the mid- 
dle for the trace or chain OK. b. A similar 
appliance anciently placed on the neck of à 
captive or conquered enemy; a symbol o! 
this, consisting of three spears arranged 88 
an arch beneath which vanquished enemies 
were forced to pass by the ancient Romans 
and others OE. 2. A wooden frame fixed on 
an animal's neck to prevent it from breaking 
through or leaping over a hedge, fence, eM 
1573. 3. A frame fitted to the neck am 
shoulders of a person for carrying a pair of 
pails, baskets, etc. 1618. b. A part of à gar 
ment, made to fit the shoulders (or the hips» 
and supporting the depending parts 1 "the 
Applied to various objects resembling 
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yoke of a plough. late ME. b. Naut. A board 
or bar fixed transversely to the head of the 
rudder, and having two ropes (y.-lines) at- 
tached for steering 1625. 5. transf. A pair of 
animals, esp. oxen, that are or may be cou- 
pled by a yoke (in this sense the pl. after a 
numeral is freq. yoke) OE. 6. A quarter of a 
SULING, about 50 or 60 acres; hence, later ap- 
plied vaguely to small manors OE. 7. fig. 
or in fig. phrases denoting servitude, subjec- 
tion, restraint, etc. OE. b. Co-operation, 
union; the marriage bond. late ME. 

1. In time the sauage Bull doth beare the yoake 
SHAKS. b. His army was routed, and 
under the y. 1875. 2. I have..seen a number of 
hens all vine yokes 1886. 3. The speaker, who 
had been carrying a pair of pails on a y. HARDY. 
5. A deep well whence they draw water, with a 
wheel turned round by a y. of Bulls 1660. A M. 
vock oxen COVERDALE Job 42:12. [A. V. a thou- 
sand yoke of oxen,] 7. He brou3te alle pe kynges 
pat were nyh hym under his 30k TREVISA, b. 
We haue byn ioyned togyther with the y. of holy 
matrimonie 1555. 

Comb.: y.-band, a band for fastening the y. to 
the pole; -elm, the hornbeam, the wood of which 
is used for yokes; -fellow, a person ‘yoked’ or 
associated with another; a fellow-worker, spec. a. 
husband or wife, spouse; -mate (now rare), à y.- 
fellow. 

Yoke, v. (OK. geocian, f. geoc YOKE 8b.] 
1. trans. To put a yoke on (draught beasts); 
to couple with a yoke OE. 2. To attach (a 
nimal) to a plough or vehicle; to 
‘put to’. late ME. b. With the 
plough or vehicle as object 1508. c. fig. To 
set (a person, force, ete.) to work; to harness 
1606. 3. To fasten a yoke round the neck of 
(a hog, etc.) 1530. 4. To suspend (a heavy 
bell) on a yoke 1701. 5. To bring into or hold 
in subjection or servitude; to subjugate, 
oppress. Now rare or Obs. ME. 6. fig. To. 
join, link, couple, connect ME. b. With ref. 
to marriage; only in pa. pple. 1604, 7. intr. 
(for rejl.), To consort, to be associated or 
matched. Now rare. 1500. 

1. It was cautioned in the Law not to yoake an 
Oxe, and an Asse together 1641. 2. Lions have 
been yoked to the chariots of conquerors GOLDSM. 
b. Without his license the pleugh cannot be 
yoked 1638, c. It is by wisdom and knowledge 
that the Forces of Nature ..are yoked to service 
1867. 3. You muste y. your hogge, for he ronneth 
thorowe every hedge PaLsGR. 5. But foul 
effeminacy held me yok't Her Bond-slave MILT. 
6. Oh then, my Name Be yoak'd with his, that 
did betray the Best SHAKS. b. He that is yoaked 
with a wife must not put her away 1632. 7. "Twere 
pittie, to sunder them, That yoake so well to- 
gether SHAKS. Hence Yorkeless a. (rare) used as 
tr. L. absque jugo without yoke’, Jerome's 
planation of 6’li-yasal BELIAL. Yorking vbl. sb.; 
Spec. u spell of work at the plough or with a cart, 
ete., done at a stretch. 

Yokel (yo"-k’l), 1812. [perh. a fig. applica- 
tion of dial. yokel green woodpecker, yellow- 
hammer.] A countryman, rustic; a country 
bumpkin. 

Yokohama (yð'kohā-mă). 1882. The 
name of a city in Japan, used as a specific 
epithet of a breed of fowls, etc.; also as sb. 
(ellipt.). 

Yorldring, ye-Idring. Sc. and north. dial. 
1790. [var. of earlier tyowlring, f. yowlo(w 
YELLOW + RING 8b.] A yellow-hammer. 

Yolk', yelk (yü*k, formerly yelk). [OE. 
deoloca, geolcu, f. geolu YELLOW. The sp. yelk, 
still found in techn. and scientific works, is 
otherwise now rare.) 1. The yellow internal 
part of an egg, surrounded by the ‘white’ or 
albumen, and serving as nourishment for the 
young before it is hatched. b. Biol. Exten- 
ded to the part in any animal ovum that 
nourishes the embryo (nutritive or food-y) and 
to the protoplasmic substance from which 
the embryo is developed (formative or 
germ-y.) 1835. 12. fig. Centre; innermost 
Part, ‘core’ —1730. 3. (Also y. of egg) A 
Easteropod of the genus Nerita, from the ap- 
9189 0 of its shell 1790. 4. A rounded 

e or semi-opaqut t in window- 
glasa 1808, opaque part windo' 
dn Addle-egg with double Yoalk 1666. Beat up 
h yolks of three eggs Mrs. HAYWOOD., The lea- 


te is. .soaked in liquor made of the yelks of eggs 


Rd and Comb.: y.-bag, -sac, the sac or 
eee enclosing the y., esp. when attached to the 
uà ilicus, as an organ of nutrition; it is connec- 

with the embryo by the y.-duct or y.-stalk; 
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less d. 
1007. [repr. OE. *eowoca 
YOuRY a.*; cf. Flem. ieke, whence Sc. eik.) 
The greasy substance secreted by the 
sebaceous glands in the skin of a sheep, 
which serves to moisten and soften the wool; 
also called suint, wool-oil, and lanolin. 

Yolky (vk), a.' 1528, [f. York? + v] 
Like, of, or abounding in (egg) yolk. 

Yolky (yó*-ki), a.* (OE. eowocig, f. *eowoca; 
See YOLK*, -Y'.] Containing ‘yolk’; greasy 
with yolk, as unwashed wool. 

Yon (ven), dem. a., pron. and dem. adv. 
[OE. geon, corresp., with variation of vowels, 
to OFris. jen(a, -e, MLG. gene, MDu. 
ghens, OHG. jenér (G. jener that one), 
Goth. jains that; there is a parallel series of 
forms without cons. initial, viz. OHG. enér, 
ON. enn, inn (def. art.), cogn. with Gr. en 
day after tomorrow, o some, Skr. dna- 
this one.] A. adj. That, those; applied 
chiefly to what is visible but not close: — 
‘that’ (those). over there’. arch. and dial. 
B. pron. The adj. used absol: = ‘That or 
those’ (over there). Now only Sc. and dial. 
ME. C. dem. adv. = YONDER adv. Obs. exc. 
dial. 1475. b. Hither and y., hither and 
thither, this way and that. dial. 1787. 

A. Because of his being of this or this, or that, or 
y., or of that other Religion 1652. B. Was y. the 
messenger? Scorr. C. But. with thee bring, Him 
that y. soars on golden wing MILT, b. She swayed 
hither and y. 1836, 

Yond (yond), a., pron., prep., and adv. Obs. 
exc. dial. [OE. geond (iand), which enters 
into some 35 comps., corresp. to MLG. gent, 
genten, jint, LG. gunt, gunten, early Flem. 
ghins, Du. ginds, Goth. jaind thither; cf. 
BEYOND, AYOND.] A. adj. tl. Qualifying 
half, side, or the like. The farther, 'the 
other’ —1623. 2. = prec. A. ME. B. pron. 
That or those person(s) or thing(s) ME. C. 
prep. I. Over, throughout, across IE. 2. 
On (or to) the farther side of, beyond. Now 
poet. or Sc. late ME. D. adr. = YONDER adv. 
Now dial. OE. 

A. I. To y. side o' th’ riuer lies a wall WEBSTER. 
2. Y. same Starre that's Westward from the Pole 
Snaks. B. Who is yonde that for the dothe call? 
SKELTON. C. 1. He. .sette tweyne and tweyne to 
gon 3ond al pe world to prechen vchon 1320. 2. 
Thou God of grace,. . y. whome we can not roaue 
Orraunge aright 1579. D. Say what thou see'st y. 
SHAKS. 

Yonder (vnde, adv., a., and pron. Now 
only literary and somewhat arch. or dial. 
(ME. zonder (beside zender), corresp. to OS. 
gendra (adj.), WFris. ginder (adj.) on this 
side, MDu. ghinder, gunder (Du. ginder), 
Goth. jaindré.] A. adv. At or in that place; 
there: usu. implying that the object 
spoken of is at some distance but within 
sight; over there, away there. b. To that 
place, thither ME. c. Here (hither) and y., 
here and there, to and fro. late ME. 

But, as I live, A comes Moses GOLDSM. b. As for 
me and the childe, we wyl go y. COVERDALE. 

B. adj. 1. With the. Farther, more distant, 
‘other’. late ME. 2. That is yonder. late ME. 

1. O she was fair as a beech in May With the sun 
on the y. side MEREDITH. 2. Y. bank hath choice 
of Sun or shade MILT. 

C. pron. sing. or pl. = YON pron. Now dial. 
late ME. 

An inquiry whether ‘y. was a lad or a lass’ 1880. 
Yondmost (yondmost), a. Sc. 1608. [f. 
Yonp a. + -MOST.] Farthest, extreme, utter- 
most. 

Yoni (ni). 1799. [Skr.] A figure or 
symbol of the female organ of generation as 
an object of veneration among Hindus and 
others. 

Yonside (yo-nseid), sb., adv. and prep. 
Now dial. and literary. 1535. f. YON a. + 
SIDE sb.; cf. INSIDE, OUTSIDE; thus LG. 
gunsiet, Sts, G. jenseils.] A. sb. The farther 
side. B. adv. On the farther side (of) 1681. 
C. prep. Beyond 1856. 

Yoop (yup), sb. and int, 1848. A word ex- 
pressing the sound made by convulsive sob- 
bing. 

Yore (vb, adv. arch. (OE. gedra, geare, 
ġeäro, advb. formations of obsc. origin. 11. 
‘A long time ago, of old 1013. 12. Formerly, 
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before —1574. t3. For a long time (past, or 
rarely to come) —1522. 4. Of yore: a. advb. 
Of old, anciently, formerly. late ME. b. as 
adj.: Ancient, former 1508. 

4. à. A form, not now gymnastic as of y, COWPER. 
b. This is altogether different. from the village 
politics of y. COLERIDGE. 

York („n, sb. [OK. Eoforwie, ME. 
Everwik, Yerk, York = L. Eboracum + wic 
dwelling.] 1. The name of the capital of 
Yorkshire, usedattrib.in names of thiugsorig- 
inating from or peculiar to York or Yorkshire, 
as Y, ham, tan 1794. b. Short for Yorkshire 
cabbage 1823, 2. attrib. Pertaining to the 
royal house of York; spec. = YORKIST 1 b. 
late ME. 3. One of the heralds of the 
College of Arms 1630. 

1, Y. paving, paving with Yorkshire stone. Y. 

itch (of a plane) an angle of the iron of 50°; 

ence Y.-pitched a. 2. Y. pence copper coins of 
the reign of Henry VI. 

York (yak), v. 1888. [Back-formation f. 
YORKER’.] Cricket. trans. To bowl (a bats- 
man) out or strike (the wicket) with a yorker. 

Yorker' (ven). 1599. [f. YORK sb. + 
CER*] 1. An inhabitant of York or York- 
Shire. 2. An inhabitant or soldier of New 
Vork 1776. 

Yorker? (your koa). 1870. [prob. f. YORK sb, 
+ -ER', as being introduced by Yorkshire 
players.] Cricket. A ballthat pitches directly 
beneath the bat. 

Yorkish (y@-akiJ), a. rare. 1548. [f. YORK 
8b.  -I8H'.] = next 1 b. 

Yorkist (y@-akist), sb. (d.) 1001, [f, YORK 
sb. (see below) + -Ist.] 1. An adherent of the 
royal house of York, which descended from 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, and Edmund, 
Duke of York, third and fifth sons of Edward 
III; or one of the party (whose emblem was 
the white rose) which supported this family 
in the Wars of the Roses. b. as adj. 1823, 2. 
A supporter of the claim of James, Duke of 
York, to succeed his brother, Charles II. 
1681. 

Yorkshire (y@-akfaa, -fi^1). 1683. [f. YORK 
sb. + SHIRE.) The largest of the counties of 
England. 1. attrib. Of, made or grown or 
used in, characteristic of Yorkshire. 2. 
allus., esp. with ref. to the bargaining skill, 
cunning, or sharp practices attributed to 
Yorkshire people. Phr. To come or put Y. on 
(a person), to dupe or overreach (him). 1620. 
3. ellipt. as the designation of thick coarse 
cloth made in Yorkshire, a breed of canary, 
(pl.) soldiers of a Yorkshire regiment; also, 
short for F. dialect, ete. 1726. 

1. V. ale, cabbage, grit (GRIT $b. 2), kidney (pota- 
to), stone, tyke (TYKE 3); Y. pudding, a batter- 
puddin cooked under a joint of meat or in meat 
juice. Y. terrier, one of a small shaggy breed. 
Hence Yorkshireman (yo1kfoxmien), a man of Y , 

You (yi, yü), pers. pron., 2nd pers. obj. 
(nom.), pl. (sing.). [OK, tow, éow (also čowic, 
Northumb. iuih) = OFris. ju, OS. ju (Du. 
u), OHG. dat. iu, eu, acc, iuwih, iuh (G. 
euch) - WGme. *iwwi(z, paralleled by 
*iowiz in ON. yór, Goth. izwis. See THOU. 
Orig. restricted to acc. and dat. pl. uses, you 
gradually replaced ye as nom. pl. in XIV-XV, 
and also by extension of the deferential 
plural (see Y E) came into general use for thou 
and thee; it is now, in ordinary use, the 2nd 
pers. pron. for any number and case.] 1. As 
pl. The persons or things addressed: a. As 
direct or indirect obj. of a vb., or as obj. of a 
prep. b. As refl. pron. Yourselves, arch. OR. 
c. As nom. = Yr ME. d. As vocative, chiefly 
in apposition with a sb. following 1569. e. In 
apposition with a sb., a numeral, a//, or 
both ME. 2. As sing., used in addressing a 
person (or thing); orig. as a mark of respect, 
later gen. a. As direct or ind. obj. of a vb., 
or obj. of a prep.: Thee ME. b. As refl. pron. 
"Thyself, yourself. arch. late ME. c. As nom. 
replacing Tuov. late ME. d. As vocative, 
chiefly in apposition with a sb. following; in 
reproach or contempt often repeated after the 
sb, 1500. 3. Any hearer or reader, any one 
concerned 1577. b. Used with no definite 
meaning as indirect obj. (‘ethic dative’) 
1590. 4. Qualified by a preceding adj. 1600. 
5. As sb.: a. The word as used in addressing 
a person or persons 1645. b. The person (or 
such a person as the one) addressed 1700. 
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unte you leue, seyth what yow 
semyth 1400. Ryght trusty & wele-beloued, we 
oe yewe wele 1482. I will..make y. both 

iends 1607. You have killed me between y. 
1896. b. Home y. idle Creatures, get y. home 
SHAKS. c. What ye rede, se you practise it in 
lyfe and dede 1526. Do y. assure us that y. are all 
sound men? DE For. d. Farwell y. Ladies of the 
Court 1569. e. If y. men durst not vndertake it. . 
women would 1590. You-all (U.S.) = You (as 
sing. or plur.) 1919. 2. a. Myn lord. . pis ringe, 
pat I m present now, Me gafe a pilgram to gyf 
3ow 1375. Unto you that bene a member of 
chirche 1455. Hold, woman, hold!. the dog will 
harm Scorr. b. Pray set it downe, and 
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. Old year, y. shall not go TENNY- 
d. Fie, fle, y. counterfeit, y. puppet, y. 
Suaks, 3. Nay more, y. shall haue Atheists 
striue to get Disciples Bacon. Y. can talk a mob 
intoanything RUSKIN. b. I will roare y. as gently 
as any Sucking Doue SHAKS. 5. a. Several Sober 
Reasons against Hat-Honour, Titular Respects, 
Y. to a Single Person PENN. b. If your flesh and 
blood be new, You'll be no more the former y. 


SWIFT. 

Phrasal combs.: y.-be-damned a., addicted to 
saying ‘y. be damned!'; contemptuously over- 
bearing; y.-know-what, used instead of the 
name of something which it is needless or un- 
desirable to specify. Hence You v. trans. to ad- 
dress (a person) as ‘you’ (instead of ‘thou’). 

Young (von). a. (sb.) See also YOUNGER, 
YouNaEST. IO E. ó(e)ong, gung, later iung = 
OFris., OS. jung, OHG. junc (Du. jong, G. 
jung), ON. ungr, Goth. juggs += Gmo. *jungaz, 
contr. of *juwungaz :- IE. juwgkós, repr. by 
Skr. Juvacds, youthful, L. juvencus young 
bull.] A. adj. 1. That has lived a relatively 
short time; not mature or fully developed; 
youthful: opp. to OLD a. I. 1. b. Used to dis- 
tinguish the younger of two persons of the 
same name or title in a family (esp. a son 
from his father) ME. 2. (ransf. Belonging or 
pertaining to a young person or persons, or 
to youth OE. 3. Having the characteristics 
of young persons, or of youth; esp. having 
the vigour or freshness of youth 1513. 4. 
That has newly or not long since entered 
upon some course of action, or having the 
character of such a one; newly or recently 
initiated; ‘raw’ OE. 5. Of a thing: That is in 
an early stage or phase; lately begun, 
formed, introduced, etc.; not far advanced; 
recent, new. late ME. b. Applied to the 
moon in the early part of the lunar month, 
soon after ‘new moon’. late ME. 6. fig. 
Small, diminutive, miniature, not full-sized. 
Now collog. and joc. 1550. 

1. Philip. died y. before his Father 1617. That 
they might. set a meet example to the y. folk 
Scorr, e heart wood is, of a darker colour 
than the soft or y. wood 1842, The expression ‘y. 
person’ means à person under eighteen years of 
age who is no longer a child Act 8 & 9 Geo. V, c. 
39, 8 48. Y. one, a young person; pl. offspring, 

rogeny: y. un (collo). = YOUNGSTER. See also 

OUNG LADY, YOUNG MAN, YOUNG WOMAN. b. 
The chief leaders, Nathaniel Fynes and y. Sir H. 
Vane CLARENDON. 2. Hauyng a yonge and a 
lusty courage,..he set on hys enemyes 1548. A 
remnant of my y. days 1852. 3. To se the a quene 
wyll make vs yonge agayne 1513. Mr. Gresham 
was y. for his age TROLLOPE. 4. I was but y. at 
the work DE Fox, We are still so y. in the study 
of Nature 1796. 5. A little yonge yellowe bearde 
1569. Rom. Is the day soy.? Ben. But new strooke 
nine SHAKS. A severe tax on a y. concern not 
earning profits 1913. 6. Such a weapon is really a 
y. cannon 1885. 

B. absol. or as sb. 1. absol. in pl. sense (with 
def. art., or in y. and old, old and y.): Young 
people O E. 2. Young animals collectively in 
relation to the parent; offspring 1484. b. Phr. 
With (also in) y., of a female animal: Preg- 
nant 1535. 

1. Thus there was killing of yong and old 2 Mace, 
5:13. That Vigour which the Y. possess STEELE, 
2. The brinded lioness led forth her y. SHELLEY. 

Collocations and Comb.: a. (with the names of 
countries, etc., in the designations of political 
dee chiefly composed of y. men, as Y. Eng- 

land, name assumed by a group of Tory politi- 
cians in the early part of the reign of Queen 
Victoria (hence Mer Y.-Enflandism); 
Y. Europe, the republican agitators of various 
countries (F. France, Y. Italy, etc.) working to- 
ther after the July revolution (1830) in France; 

- Ireland, Irish agitators of 1840-50. Y. Pre- 
tender (see PRETENDER 1 c); Y. Turk, a member 
of a party of Turkish agitators which brought 
about the revolution of 1908. (Such phrases 
may also be used in gen. sense, as Y. England - 
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the typical yor Englishman, or the rising 
encre Don of ‘englishmen.) b. y.-eyed a. baying 
the bright or lively eyes of a y. person; N. ol. 

vigorous or young in disposition in spite of age; 
y. thing, said playfully or indulgently of a child 
or woman. Hence You-ngish a. somewhat y. 
You-ng-like a. resembling one that is y. 

Younger (yv-ngea), a. (sb) OE. f. 
YOUNG a. + -ER*. (The normal mutated OE. 
gyngra, gingra did not survive.)] The com- 
parative of YounG a, 1. Of less age: opp. to 
ELDER a., OLDER. Also absol. or as sb. b. 
Used after a person's name for distinction 
from an older person of the same name. 
Chiefly Sc. late ME. c. Belonging to the 
earlier part of life, earlier 1578. 2. Less ad- 
vanced in practice or experience, later, more 
recent 1593. b. Y. hand, at cards, the second 
player in a two-handed game 1744. 

1. It is fit that the yonger obey the elder 1612. 
Not many a moon his y. TENNYSON. The y. 
brother may not marry the elder brother's 
widows 1897. c. To shake all cares and busines 
of our state, Confirming them on yonger yeares 
SHAKS. 2. The y. the science, the smaller will be 
the amount of known facts 1874. 

Youngest (y»'ngést) a. OE. If. YOUNG 
a. + -EST. (The normal mutated OE. form 
gungest, gingest did not survive.)] The super- 
lative degree of YOUNG a.: opp. to ELDEST, 
OLDEST, in uses corresp. to those of prec. b. 
Y. hand, at cards, the last player, or the last 
except the dealer 1680. 

Young lady. late ME. 1. A young woman, 
usu. unmarried, of superior social position: 
formerly often used to connote the primness, 
etc. attributed to these. (Now, exc. in old- 
fashioned polite use or as playfully applied 
to a girl, only applied, with the intention of 
avoiding the implications of young woman, to 
female shop assistants or clerks of good 
appearance and manners.) 2. A fiancée. 
vulgar or joc. 1896. 

1. Young Lady Wanted, with good experience, 
as Book-keeper 1920. 

Youngling (y»:nlip. arch. (OK. geong- 
ling; see YOUNG, -LING'.] 1. A young person. 
tb. A beginner, novice, tiro —1682. 2. A 
young animal ME. 3. A young plant, sap- 
ling; à young shoot or blossom of a plant 
1559. 4. attrib. That is a ‘youngling’; youth- 
ful; pertaining to or characteristic of a 
*youngling', juvenile. late ME. 

1. Like as a yongling that to schoole is set 

'VARLES, b. Younglynges in the feith UDALL, 2. 

he linnet..was bringing out her younglings 
1772. 3. Masses of precipitous ruin, overgrown 
with the younglings of the forest SHELLEY. 4. 
The y. Cottagers retire to rest BURNS. 

Youngly (voni), adv. Now rare. 1530. 
[f. YOUNG a.  -Ly*.] 1. In youth 1559. 2. In 
à youthful way 1530. 

Young man. late OE. 1. One in early 
manhood. Also applied playfully to à boy. b. 
A youth employed by a tradesman, etc. 1751. 
2. A lover; a fiancé. vulgar or joc. 1851. 

Youngness (y»nnés). 1510. f. YOUNG a. 
+ -NESS.] The state or quality of being 
young; youthfulness 1528. tb. The time 
when one is young, one's youth —1579. 

Youngster (yv-nstəa). Chiefly collog. 1589. 
[f. YOUNG a. + -STER, suggested by YOUNKER.] 
1. A young person, esp. a young man: now 
usu. connoting inexperience or immaturity. 
2. Familiarly applied to a boy or junior sea- 
man on board ship; also to a junior officer in 
the army or navy 1608. 3. A child, esp. a boy. 
collog. 1782. 4. A young animal 1849. 

Young woman. late OE. 1. One in early 
womanhood. Also applied playfully to a girl. 
2. A female sweetheart; a fiancée. vulgar or 
joc. 1858. 

Younker (yrnkoi. 1505. - MDu. 
jonckher = jonc YovNa + hére lord; cf. 
JUNKER.] fl. A young nobleman or gentle- 
man (orig. Dutch or German) -1645. 2. A 
young man, in early use esp. a gay or fash- 
ionable young man 1513. tb. = YOUNGSTER 
2 1818. 3. A child. Now rare. 1601. 

Your (yü?z, usu. unemphatic yi, yo), poss. 
pron. and a. [(i) OE. éower, usu. in partitive 
sense, gen. of gé YE, corresp. to OFris. 
uwer, OS. iuwar, OHG. iuwér (G. euer); cf. 
ON. yor, Goth. izwara; (ii) OE. éower masc. 
and n., éowru fem., poss. adj. corresp. to 
OHG. iuwar (G. euer); cf. ON. yd(v)arr, Goth. 
izwar.] tl. As genit. of the 2nd pers. pron.: 
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Of you (pl., in partitive sense). late ME. 2. 
As poss. pron. and adj. of the 2nd pers.: Of or 
belonging to you, that you have. a. as poss, 
pl. referring to a number of persons ad- 
dressed OE. b. as poss. sing., referring to 
one person addressed ME. c. In titles of 
honour substituted for you in addressing a 
person (or persons) of high rank, as y. Eacel- 
lency, y. Honour, y. Majesty. late ME. d, 
Qualifying a sb. denoting the speaker or 
writer himself, esp. in the subscription of a 
letter. late ME. 13. absol or as pron. = 
Yours. 1625. 4. Used more or less vaguely 
of something which the person(s) addressed. 
may be expected to possess, or to have to do 
with in some way ME. b. Without definite 
meaning, or vaguely implying ‘that you know 
of’: often expressing contempt 1568, 5. As 
poss. of the indef. pron. (You 3) One's, any 
one's 1598. 

2. b. ‘Madame, mercy,’ quod I ‘me liketh wel 
3owre wordes' LANGL. d. Yor loving Father 
Charles R. Cuas. I. 3. For ye are myne and i am 
y. 1400. 4. The most ancient of all histories, you 
will read in y. Bible 1773. b. There is not a more 
fearefull wilde foule then y. Lyon liuing SHAKS, I 
hate y. accomplished women FITZGERALD, 5. 
Here there is no living without them [curtains], 
one whole side of y. house being glass 1708. 

Yourn (yü*in), poss. pron. dial, late ME. 
If. prec. + -n as in HERN, HISN, OURN,] = 
next. 

Yours (vue, poss. pron. ME. Also (now 
illiterate) your's. [f. YOUR + -sasin HERS, 
Ovrs.] The absol. form of Your, used when 
no sb. follows: That or those belonging to 
you. 1. predic. late ME. b. In the subscrip- 
tion of a letter, often qualified by an adv. or 
advb. phr.late ME. c. = Your affair or task 
1841. 2. Standing for your and a sb. to be 
supplied from the context ME. b. Those who 
belong to you; your relations or friends: 
chiefly in you and yours ME. c. = Yourlet- 
ter, the letter from you. (Now chiefly com- 
mercial. 1530. 3. Used instend of your be- 
fore another possessive, etc., qualifying the 
same sb. Now rare or Obs. 1534, 4. Of yours, 
that is yours, belonging to you ME. A 

1. b. Y. truly, etc., joc. for ‘I” or ‘me’, ‘myself’; 
The verdict will be ‘Guilty...’ ax . trul: 
1800, c. Beityour’s to help him 1841, 
that Ring of y. SHAKS. 

Yourself (yu*ase-1f), pron. (ME, jour selfe, 
jour selven; see SELF.] The emphatic and re- 
flexive pronoun corresp. to you (now only in 
sing. sense). b. In pregnant sense: Your be- 
ing or personality; also, you as you are in 
your natural or normal condition 1690. e. 
Used as simple subject, with the vb. either 
in the pl. or in the 3rd pers. sing. late ME. 

Ye proude galants that thus your selfe disguise 
1509, Here is a Table of Latitudes. .and the 
way to calculate it your self 1669, Not one of 
them equals y. or Southey 1807. b. What euil 
starre On you hath fround, . . That of your selfe ye 
thus berobbed are SPENSER. You will soon come 
to y. again FIELDING. c. Madam, your selfe is not 
exempt from this SHAKS. Conversation js but 
carving; Carve for all, y. is starving SWIFT. bs 

Yourselves (yuszselvz), pron. pl. 15110 
[f. prec. with pl. inflexion.] The ampbagn 
and reflexive pronoun corresp. to you in Pl. 
sense: replacing the earlier yourself. 

lYourt (yü*at). 1784. [= Russ. yurta, 
through Fr. yourte or G. jurte.] A semi-sub- 
terranean native hut of northern and centes 
Asia, usu. formed of timber covered witl 
earth or turf. : d 

Youth (y&p). [OE. geogup, (late) ec 
OFris. jogethe, OS. jugud (Du. jeugd), OH bi 
jugund (G. jugend) :- WGmo. *jugunp-, Ui 
of *juwunp- (cf. L. juventa, ds, Sole 
junda), f. *zuwuy- YOUNG; see TH.] 1. The 
fact or state of being young; youngness. 155 
fig. Newness, recentness 1590. 2. The bani 
part of life, esp. the period between chi 
hood and adult age OE. b. transf. and ut 
Early stage of existence 1602. 3. A quality 0 
condition characteristic of the young; e& 
freshness, vigour, wantonness, rashnes 
youthful appearance OE. 4. Personified, oF 
vaguely denoting any young person or per 
sons. late ME. 5. Young people, the young: 
Now always construed as pl. OE. C. A young 
person; esp. a young man between boyhoo 
and mature ME. 

1. b. If that iey: of my new interest here Have 
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power to bid you welcome SHAKS. 2. The yma- 
ginacion of mans hert is euell, euen from the very 
y.ofhim COVERDALE Gen. 8:21. 3. Though. -that 
youthe of wytte haue made hym to defye the 
kynge Lp. BERNERS. 4. We haue an olde pro- 
uerbe y. wil haue his course LYLY. 4. Now all the 
Y. of England are on fire SHAKS. 6. Profitable to 
beeread ofall godly and vertuous Youthes of both 


sexe 1580. 

Youthful (yü:pfül), a. 1561. [f. YOUTH + 
-FUL.] 1. That is still young 1590. 2. transf. 
Juvenile; of, characteristic of, or suitable for 
youth or the young 1561. 3. fig. In the early 
stage, new; having the freshness or vigour of 
youth 1588. 

1. The y. Socrates JOWETT, 2. In à very y. cos- 
tume DIOKENS. 3. The larger stature. .of men in 
those youthful times and age of the world 
PuRCHAS. Hence Youthful-ly adv., -ness. 

Youthhead (yü'phed) Chiefly Se. ME. 
lt. YOUTH + -HEAD.] = YOUTH 1, 2, 5. 

Youthhood (yü:phud). Now rare or arch. 
OE. jeogubhüd; see YOUTH and -HOOD.] = 
Yovm 1, 2, 3, 5. 

Youthly (y@pli), a. Now rare. [OK. 
geoguplié; see YOUTH and -LY'.] = YOUTHFUL 


1,2. 

Youthy (yi-pi), a. Now rare. 1712. |f. 
Yours + -Y'.] Having or affecting youth. 
A withered beauty who persists in looking y. 
Scorr. Hence Yourthily adv., You:thiness. 

Youward(s, in phr. fo y.: see -WARDS. 

Yow (yau), int. 1820. [Imitative.] Repre- 
senting the cry of a cat or dog; also as sb. and 
vb. (redupl. yow-yow). 

Yowl (yaul), v. [imit.; of. YAWL v., and 
dial. gawl (ON. gaula), G. joMen.] I. intr. To 
utter loud wailing cries; to howl. 2. trans. 
To utter with a yowl 1842. Hence Yowl sb. 
an act of yowling; a prolonged loud cry, 
now esp. of a dog or cat. 

Yo-yo (yo"-yo) 1932. [Of unkn. origin.] A 
ur resembling the old BANDALORE. Also as 
vb. 

Ypight (ipoi-t), pa. pple. arch. ME. [f. Y- 
+ pig, obs. pa. pple. of PrrOH v.] Set, 
pitched. 

Far underneath a craggy cliff y. SPENSER. 

Ypocras: see HIPPOCRAS. 

Ypsiliform (ipsi-lifgam), a. 1886. [f. ypsi- 
lon = UPSILON + -FoRM.] Shaped like the 
Greek letter upsilon; Y-shaped. 

Yt, yt, graphic var. that; see Y. 

Ytter (i-tor). 1805. Min. The first element 
of Ptterbu (see next) used attrib. = com- 
bined with yttria, yttrious. 

Ytterbite (i-torboit). 1839. [Named from 
Yiterby in Sweden, where found; see -ITE' 
2 b.] Min. = Gavownite. So Ytterbia 
(ità"abiii) Chem., oxide of ytterbium. Ytte-r- 
bic a. containing ytterbium. Ytte-rbium, a 
the metallic element occurring in gadolinite, 
ete. 


1849. lf. Viter(by (see 
|. = GADOLINITE. 
[mod.L., f. Ftterby; 
See prec., a.] Chem. Sesquioxide of yttrium 
(Y:05, obtained as a white earth from 
gadolinite and other rare minerals. 

Yttrium (i-tridm). 1822. [mod. L., f. prec.; 
See -IUM.] Chem. A rare metal of the cerium 
group, the base of yttria. Symbol Y. Hence 
Yttrialite (i-triüloit) Min., a silicate of tho- 
rium and the yttrium metals. Y-ttric a. re- 
lated to or containing y. Yttri-fferous a. 
containing y. Y-ttrious a. pertaining to or 
containing yttria. Yttrite (treit) Min., = 
GADOLINITE, 

Yttro- Min., comb. form of YTTRIUM. 

Yuan (yü-àn). The monetary unit of China 
Since 1933, superseding the TAEL. 

Yucca (vn kü), yuca (yükà) 1555. [Of 
Carib origin.] 1. (usu. yuca.) The common 
name in S. and Central America for the CAs- 
SAVA, 2. Any plant of the N.-Amer. liliaceous 
genus Yucca, characterized by a woody stem, 
crown of sword-like leaves, and a spike of 
white bell-shaped flowers 1664. 
attrib. and Comb.: y.-borer, (a) a N.-Amer. moth, 

egathymus yuccæ, whose larva bores into . 
roots; (b) a Californian weevil, Yuccaborus fron- 
Pro y--moth, a tineid moth of the genus 

uba, esp. P. yuccasella: -tree, any arbore- 
Scent species of V. 
uffrouw (yu-frau). 1494. I- early mod. 
Yoglongvrouw, later juffrouw, juffer, f. jong 
OUNG + vrouw woman. Cf. EUPHROE, UFER.] 
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1. A young lady, girl 1589. 2. Naut. = Eu- 
PHROE. 
Tuft (yvft). 1799. [Russ. yuff.] Russia 
leather. 


Lug (yug), yuga (yugü) 1784. [Hindi 
yug, Skr. yugd- YOKE, an age of the world.] 
In Hindu cosmology, any of the four ages in 
the duration of the world, the four ages com- 
prising 4,320,000 years and constituting a 
Mahayuga. 

Yugoslav: see JUGOSLAV. 

Yuke (yuk), v. Sc. and n. dial. 1551. [app. 
alt. of ME. 3eke, zike (see ITOH v.), prob. 
after MDu. jeuken.] To itch. Yurky a., 
itching. 

((Yulan (y&làn) 1822. [Chinese, f. yu a 
gem + lan plant.] A Chinese species of mag- 
nolia, Magnolia conspicua. 

Yule (yl). [OE. géol, earlier geo(h)ol, 
Geh(h)ol, also e Christmas Day, corresp. to 
ON. jól pl. heathen feast lasting twelve days, 
(later) Christmas; rel. to OE. (Anglian) 
giuli December and January (Bede) = ON. 
Mir month beginning on the second day of 
the week falling within November 10-17, 
Goth. jiuleis in fruma jiuleis November; ult. 
origin unkn.] t1. December or January -ME. 
2. Christmas and its festivities (still the name 
in Sc. and north. dial.; now a literary 
archaism in England) OE. +3. An exclam. of 
joy or revelry at Christmas —1853. 

2. The kynge is now deed sithe Martin-masse, 
and fro hens to yoole is but litill space 1450. At 
Ewle we wonten, gambole, daunce, to carrole, and 
to sing 1589. Ye ken a green Y. makes a fat 
kirk-yard Scorr. The merry merry bells of Y. 
TENNYSON. 

attrib. and Comb.: y.-day (chiefly Se.). Christmas 
day; -even (Sc.), Christmas Eve; -log, a large log 
burnt on the hearth at Christmas; -song (dial.), a 
Christmas carol, 

Ywrought (irit), pa. pple. arch. [See Y-, 
Wrovaut.] Wrought, worked. 

A plesaunt herber, wel y-wrought 41500. 


Z 


Z (zed), the twenty-sixth and last letter of 
the English alphabet, the twenty-third of 
the later Roman, and seventh of the earlier 
Roman, Greek, and Phoenician alphabets, 
derives its form from Phoenician and ancient 
Hebrew I Z Z. 

Z was used in OE. in alien words, and in 
certain loan-words, with the value (ts), 
which is preserved in and indicated by the 
spelling of mod. assets (A Er. asetz, OFr. ases 
enough) and Fitz- (AFr. fiz = fius, fils, L. 
filius); but by the end of the 13th c. it is 
found with its modern value (voiced s) in 
some words, and by the end of the 14th was 
in general use with that value, Similarity 
between the tailed z and 3 led to confusion 
in MSS. from 1300, and in the typography of 
early Scottish printers, who represented the 
two sounds (y) and (z) by the same charac- 
ters; this confusion has led to the general 
mispronunciation by Englishmen of caper- 
cailzie (kélyi) and proper names such as 
Dalziel (diyel), Mackenzie, Menzies (ni mig). 

The letter has been called in England by 
other names besides zed, of which dzzard, 
ezod, uzzard, zad, survive in dialects, and zee 
is the general U.S. form. Initially and 
medially z occurs largely in words of Greek or 
Oriental origin, and in this dictionary the 
spelling of the suffix derived ultimately from 
Gr. -čev has been normalized throughout 
as-IZE. In other classes of words the use of 
z has been determined by various circum- 
stances, e.g. the immediate source of the 
word, as in bronze, or en ed e 115 

biguous or distinctive spelling. 
possis but the difficulty of writing the 
character rapidly and intelligibly has told 
against an extensive use of it instead of s to 
represent the sound (z). 
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Z is normally employed to denote (2), the 
blade-open-voice consonant, the voiced ana- 
logue of (s). In the combination -zure in 
ie 16 donoro (3). 

The letter, or its sound OE. 2. As a shape or 
figure; a Z-shaped object or figure. Also attr, 
as Z-bar (see ZED 2), -iron, Soran. 1680. 3. As the 
last letter of the alphabet; hence allus. for ‘end’, 
esp. in phr. from A to Z, from beginning to end 
1819. 4. Used (usu. repeated) to represent a buz- 
zing sound 1852. 5. Math. Used as a symbol for 
the third unknown or variable quantity (cf. X, 
Y) 1660, 6. Used abstractly for the name of a 
Feri or thing 1755. 7. Denoting serial order 


lZabra (pa-brä, zü'-br&). 1523. [Sp.] A 
small vessel used off the coasts of Spain and 
Portugal. 
` Zaffre, zaffer (züfo1. 1002. (- It. 
zaffera (Neri) or its source (O) Er. safre.) 
An impure oxide of cobalt, used in preparing. 
smalt and as blue colouring-matter (cobalt 
blue) for pottery, glass, etc. 

tZagaire, -ay-e. 1590. [- Fr. zagaie, ear- 
lier tazagaie, see ASSAGAI.] = ASSAGAI —1809. 

Zalambdodont (ziilwmdédont), a. 1885. 
If. Gr. ca- intensive prefix + àáußða lambda + 
dos, óBovr- tooth.] Zool. Belonging to the 
Zalambdodonta, insectivorous mammals hav- 
ing short molar teeth with a single A- or V- 
shaped ridge. 

|Zamang (zæ'mæn). 1819. [Native name.] 
A giant mimosa (Pithecolobium saman) of 
tropical S. America, having a vast spreading 
head of branches. 

lZamarra (pamarra) 1842. Sp.] A 
Sheepskin jacket worn by Spaniards. 

Zambo (zwe-mbo). 1819. [Sp.; see SAMRO.] 
1. = Sampo 1. 2. A species of American 
monkey 1851. 

Zambra (pa:mbra, zeembrü). 1070. [Sp.] 
A Spanish or Moorish dance. 

Zamia (ze mid). 1819. [mod.L. (Linn., 
1767), due to a misreading of azaniæ (in Pliny) 
pine-nuts which open on the tree.] Bot. A 
genus of cycadaceous palm-like plants, of 
tropical and subtropical N. America, the W. 
Indies, and S. Africa, having fern-like leaves 
and oblong cones; a plant of this genus. 

\Zamorin (zæ'mðrin). India, 1582. [= Pg. 
samorim, ça- — Malayalam sdmiri.] ‘The 
title for many centuries of the Hindu Sove- 
reign of Calicut and the country round’ 
(Yule). 

Zander (zw:ndoz). 1854. [- G. zander; in 
mod. L. sandra (Cuvier).) A common Euro- 
pean species of pike-perch, Stizostedion 
lucioperca (Lucioperca sandra). 

Zany (zé'-ni), sb. 1588. [- Fr. zani, or its 
source It. zani, zanni, orig. Venetian and 
Lombardi form of Gianni = Giovanni John, 
name of the servants who act as clowns in 
the commedia dell’ arte.) 1. A clown's or 
mountebank's comie assistant; a merry- 
andrew, jack-pudding; occas. vaguely, a 
professional jester or buffoon in general. 
Hist. or arch. 1588. 2, An attendant; an 
underling, parasite. Now rare. 1601. b. One 
who plays the fool for the amusement, or 
so as to be the laughing-stock, of others. 
Now rare or Obs. 1606. c. A fool, simpleton, 
‘idiot’. dial. 1784. 

1. Hee's like a Zani to a Tumbler, That tries 
trickes after him to make men laugh B. Jons. 
2. Pitt and his z. Beckford quarrelled H. WAL- 
POLE. c. The printers are awful zanies, they print 
erasures and corrections too TENNYSON. Hence 
Za ny v. (Obs. or rare arch.) trans. to play the z. 
to, to imitate poorly or awkwardly; hence gen. to 
mimic. Za. nyism. 

lZaptieh (zæ'ptie). 1809. [Turk. zabtiye 
gendarmerie, gendarme, f. Arab. dàbif an 
offcer.] A Turkish policeman. 

Zarathustrian (zerüpustrián), a. and sb. 
1871. [f. Zarathustra, Old Iranian f. Zoroas- 
ler.] = ZOROASTRIAN. 

Zaratite (zærătəit). 1858. - Sp. zaratita 
(Casares, 1851), f. the name of Senor Zarate; 
see -ITE'! 2 b.] Min. A green hydrous carbo- 
nate of nickel. 

lZariba (zărībă), sb. 1849. [Arab. zariba 
pen or enclosure for cattle.] In the Sudan, 
an enclosure, usu. of thorn-bushes, for de- 
fence against enemies or wild beasts; a 
fenced camp. 

We employed ourselves..in cutting thorn 
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branches, and constructing a zareeba 1807. 
Hence Zari-ba v. trans. to enclose with a z.; 
to make a z. 

llZayat(zà-yát). 1823. [Burmese.] A public 
hallfor meetings or shelter. 

llZea (zi'À. 1577. IL. (and mod.L.) zea 
(Pliny) - Gr. fed.) fl. Spelt —1611. 2. Bot. 
Adopted by Linneus as the name of a genus 
of graminaceous plants, comprising one 
species, Z. mays (occas. anglicized as =. 
maize), maize 1787. 

Zeal (t). [Late ME. zele — L. (esp. eccl.L.) 
zelus — Gr. CAdos.) 1. In biblical language, tr. 
L. zelus, denoting ardent feeling (taking the 
form of love, wrath, ‘jealousy’, or righteous 
indignation). 12. Eager desire; longing —1697. 
3. Ardour in the pursuit of an end or in 
Ófavour of a person or cause; active enthu- 
siasm. Const. for. 1520. 

1. He brought an honger vpon them and in his 
zele he made them few in nombre COVERDALE 
Ecclus. 48:2. 2. This doth inferre the zeale I 
had to see him SHAKS. 3. He joined with his 
drinking propensities a great z. for the Episcopal 
Church 1860. Hence Zea: Iful, Zea-lless adjs. 

Zealander (zi-lindoz). 1578. [f. Zealand = 
Du. Zeeland + -ER'.] A native or inhabitant 
of Zealand in the Netherlands. 

See also NEW ZEALANDER, 

Zealot (ze:lot). 1537. I- el. L. zelotes — Gr. 
nur Is, f. tndoov be zealous, f. dos ZEAL.) 1, 
A member of a Jewish sect which was bitter- 
ly opposed to the Roman domination of 
Palestine and inspired the fanatical resis- 
tance which led to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem in A.D. 70. 2. A zealous person (for a 
cause, etc.); esp. one who is carried away by 
excess of zeal; a fanatical enthusiast 1638. 

2. The true Z. whom God approveth, namely, He 
whose Spirit is in Ferveney and not in Shew 1638. 
The queen [Elizabeth] was as a mark for the pistol 
or dagger of every z. HALLAM. Hence Zea-lotry, 
action or feeling characteristic of a zealot; an 
instance of this 1656. 

Zealous (zelos) a. 1535. ( med.L. 
*zelosus (cf. gelositas XIV), f. zelus; see ZEAL, 
-ous. Cf. Fr. tzéleuz.] I. Full ot or incíted by 
zeal; fervent; actively enthusiastic. Const. 
for. (In the 17th cent. occas. connoting 
puritanical zeal.) 2. Eagerly desirous 1605. 
Hence Zea‘lous-ly adv., -ness (now rare). 

Zebra (zi-brá, zebră). 1600. [- It. or Pg. 
zebra, of Congolese origin. Of. Fr. zèbre, Sp. 
cebra.] 1. A S. African equine quadruped 
(Equus or Hippotigris g.), ot a whitish ground- 
colour striped all over with black bars; noted 
for its wildness and swiftness. Also applied to 
other species of Hippotigris, or occas. to the 
whole subgenus, comprising all the striped 
species of African wild horses. 2. (ransf. 
Applied to things having zebra-like stripes, 
as a kind of agate, a striped shawl, scarf, or 
the like 1811. 

attrib. and Comb.: z. fish, an Australian fish, 
Neotephrwops z.; z. opossum, = THYLACINE; 
-poison, the S. African tree, Euphorbia arborea, 
with poisonous milky juice; -wolf = THYLACINE; 
-wood, any of several kinds of ornamentally- 
striped wood used in cabinet-making. 

Zebu (zi-biu). 1774. [= Fr. zébu (Buffon); 
of unkn. origin.] The small humped ox, Bos 
indicus, domesticated in India, China, 
Japan, and parts of Africa. 

Zecchin (ze-kin). 1575. (- It. zecchino, f. 
zecca the mint at Venice = Sp. seca - Arab. 
sikka coin.] = SEQUIN 1. 

lZechstein (ze-kstoin). 1823. [G., lit. mine- 
stone.) Geol. A limestone stratum of the 
Permian system in Germany; also extended 
to the series of rocks containing this, forming 
the upper division of the Permian. 

Zed. late ME. [- (O)Fr. ede (= Sp., It. 
seta) — late L. zeta — Gr. Cjra.] 1. Name of the 
letter Z. 2. Zed (bar), a metal bar of Z- 
shaped cross-section 1891. 


1. allus, Thou whoreson Zed, 
Satter DA EM ae son Zed, thou vnnecessary 
1475. [= 


Zedoary (ze-doiiri). med.L. 
zedoarium — Pers. zidwar.) The aromatic 
tuberous root of one or more E. Indian spe- 
cies of Curcuma, used as a drug, having 
properties resembling those of ginger; the 
plant itself. Fellow z., = CASSUMUNAR. 

Zee (zī). 1677. A name, esp. now in U.S., 
of the letter Z, 

Zeilanite (zoi-lánoit). 1851. [- G. zeilanit, 
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f. Zeilan CEYLON; see ITE 2 b.] Min. = 
CEYLONITE. 

Zein (zi-in). 1822. If. ZEA + -IN'.] Chem. 
A protein found in maize, analogous to gluten. 

Zeitgeist (tsai-tgaist). 1884. [G., f. zeit 
time + geist spirit.] The thought or feeling 
peculiar to a generation or period. 

Zel. 1817. (Turk. zil.] A kind of cymbal. 

Zelator (zelitga). 1460. [~ Fr. zélateur 
(XV) or its source, eccl. L. zelator, f. zelare be 
zealous; see -ATOR.] 1. A zealous defender or 
supporter (rare). 2. = ZEALOT 1, 2. (rare) 1644. 
3. A sister in a religious community with the 
duty of admonishing the mother superior or 
other members of the community when 
necessary 1851. So (in sense 3) Ze:latrice 
(-tris), Ze-latrix. 

Zelotic, zealotic (ate tik), a. 1657. - Gr. 
tndwrixds, f. Kur, ZEALOT; see -IC.] Of or 
like a zealot. So Ze(a)-lotism, zealotry. 

Zeme, zemi (zīmi). 1013. [Carib cemi.] 
An idol or tutelary spirit worshipped by the 
aborigines of the W. Indian islands. Hence 
Ze meism. Zemeistic a. 

Zemindar (zémindaa). India. 1683. 
[Hind. - Pers. zamindür, f. zamin earth 
+ dar holder.) Formerly, a collector of the 
revenue from land held by a number of culti- 
vators; now, a native who holds land for 
which he pays revenue direct to the British 
government. Hence Zemi-ndarship. 

Zemindary (zémindüri. India. 1757. 
[Hind. — Pers. zamindári, f. zamindür (see 
prec.)] 1. The system of holding lands and 
farming revenue by means of zemindars; the 
office or jurisdiction of a zemindar. 2. The 
territory administered by a zemindar 1764. 

Zemni (ze-mni). 1785. [Short for Russ. 
dial. shchenók zemnót * puppy of earth'.] The 
blind mole-rat, Spalax typhlus. 

Zemstvo (zemstvo) 1865. (Russ., f. 
zemlyá land.] An elective provincial council 
in Russia for purposes of local government. 

Zenana (zéninà) 1761. [Hind. zendna 
Pers. zandna, f. zan rel. to Gr. yur woman.) 
1. In India and Persia, the women's apart- 
ments; an E. Indian harem. 2. (Also 2.- 
cloth.) A light thin dress-fabric 1900. 3. 
attrib., esp. of Christian missionary work 
among native Indian women 1810. 

Zend (zend). 1700. (- Fr. send (used as the 
name of the language by Anquetil du Perron, 
1771), abstracted from Avesta-va-Zend, i.e. 
Avesta with interpretation. See next.) 1. = 
next 1715. 2. The language of the Avesta: also 
called Avestic and Old Bactrian, forming with 
Old Persian the Iranian group of Indo- 
European languages 1700. Hence Ze-ndic, 
Ze-ndish adjs. Ze-ndist, one versed in Z. 

Zend-Avesta (zendüve'stà). 1030. [alt. of 
Pers. zand(a) vastd, zandastà (= Avestd-va- 
Zend, see prec.), in which Zend was erron. 
taken for an attrib. element denoting the 
language of the books.] The sacred writings 
of the Parsees, usu. attributed to Zoroaster. 

Zendic (ze-ndik). 1842. [- Arab. zindik, 
from Pers. zandik fire-worshipper.] In the 
East, a disbeliever in revealed religion or a 
practiser of heretical magic. Hence Ze:nd- 
icism, the belief of a z. 1697. 

Zenick (zi-nik). Also -ik. 
zénik.] The African suricate. 

Zenith (ze-nip, zinip). [Late ME. cenyth, 
senith, cinit — OFr. cenit (mod. zénith) or 
med.L. cenit (also zenith) xm, obscurely = 
Arab. samt in samt-al-ra’s ‘path over the 
head’; cf. AZIMUTH.] 1. The point of the sky di- 
rectly overhead; the upper pole of the hori- 
zon. fb. transf. Course towards the zenith. 
Mint. c. Magnetic z., the point of the sky 
directly above the magnetic pole of the earth 
1885. 2. loosely. The upper region of the sky; 
the highest or culminating point of a hea- 
venly body 1631. 3. fig. Highest point or 
state, climax, acme 1610. 

1. The stars..near the z. shine with a steady 
light TYNDALL. 2. The conscious Moon, now in 
her Z. SWIFT. 3. The hand of God, whereby all 
Estates aríse to their Z. and verticall points SIR T. 
BROWNE. 
attrib. and Comb.: z. distance, the angular dis- 
tance of a heavenly body from the z. (the com- 
plement of its altitude); z. sweep, a series of ob- 
servations of the sky passing through the z. 
Hence Ze-nithal a. 


1843. [- Fr. 
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Zenonian (zinó"niün), a. and sb. 1843. 
If. L. Zeno, Zenon, Gr. Zivuw + -IAN.] A. adj, 
(a) Of or pertaining to Zeno of Elea, a philo- 
sopher of the 5th century 5.C., and author of 
& disproof of the possibility of motion. (b) Of 
or pertaining to Zeno of Citium (6300 B. 00, 
the founder of the Stoic philosophy. B. sb. 
A follower of (esp. the Stoic) Zeno; a Stoic. 
So Zenonic (zingnik) a. Zenonism 
(zi-nóniz'm), Stoicism. 

Zeolite (zi-dleit). 1777. [- Sw., G., ete. 
zeolit, f. Gr. get boil + Aléos -LITE.] Min, 
Generic name for a group of hydrous sili- 
cates in which the bases are alumina and the 
alkalies and alkaline earths; generally cha- 
racterized by swelling up and fusing to a 
glass or enamel under the blowpipe; com- 
monly found in the cavities of igneous rocks, 
Hence Zeolitic (-i-tik) a. 

Zep, colloq. abbrev. of ZEPPELIN. 

Zephyr (zefoi. Also zephyrus, fzeffe- 
rus. [In xvi- Fr. zéphyr (Marot) or L. zephy- 
rus — Gr. Léóvpos; preceded by late OE. zefferus 
and ME. zephirus direct from Latin.] 1. The 
west wind, esp. as personified, or the god of the 
west wind. 2. A mild soft gentle breeze or 
wind 1611. 3. a. A shawl, coat, shirt, etc., of 
light gauzy material 1774. b. A fine light 
cotton dress-material, having the colours 
woven into the fabric 1849, 4. A butterfly of 
the genus Zephyrus. 5. A (French) Algerian 
light-infantryman 1854. 

1. Zephirus..with his swete breeth CHAUCER. 
Zephir with Aurora playing Miur., 2. The 
zephyrs breathed softly from the south 1883. 
Hence Zephyre-an, Zephy:rian, Ze:phyrous, 
Ze-phyry adjs. 

Zephyranth (ze-firenp). 1845. [- mod.L. 
Zephyranthes, f. Gr. Géóvpos + d»0os flower: 
with allusion to the waving flower-stalks.] A 
plant of the genus Zephyranthes. 

Zeppelin (ze-polin). 1900. [f. name of the 
German Count F. von Zeppelin.] A dirigible 
airship of the type constructed by Count 
Zeppelin in 1900. Often collog. abbrev. 
Zep(p. Hence Ze-ppelin v. trans. to bomb 
from a Z. 

Zerda (8. 1781. 
“Moors’.] = FENNEC. 

Zereba, -iba, var. ff. ZARIBA. 

Zero (zi*ro). Pl. zeros (-o%z). 1004. [- Fr. 
zéro or its source It. cero — Sp. zero (mod. 
cero) — Arab. sifr CIPHER.] 1. The symbol 0, 
‘nought’. Now rare. b. The compartment 
numbered 0 on a roulette table 1859. 2. The 
point marked 0 on a graduated scale, from 
which the reckoning begins; esp. in 4 
thermometer or other measuring instrument 
1795. 3. The temperature or degree of heat 
reckoned as zero in any thermometric scale, 
e.g. the freezing point of water in Centi- 
grade 1800. 4, Nought or nothing reckoned 
as a number denoted by the figure 0, and 
constituting the starting-point of the series 
of natural numbers; the total absence of 
quantity considered as a quantity (in Aly. 
etc. as intermediate between positive and 
negative quantities); hence = ‘none at all 
1823. b. In the theory of functions, a 
value of a variable for which a function 
vanishes 1893. 5. fig. A person or thing of no 
account; a ‘cipher’, nonentity 1813. 6. fig- 
The lowest point; vanishing-point; nullity 
1820. b. The starting-point of a process or 
reckoning 1849, v 

3. Absolute 2. the lowest temperature possible in 
the nature of things, at which the molecular 
motion which constitutes heat would cease: the Be 
of absolute temperature reckoned as — 273.16 e. 
4. Dante's direct acquaintance with Plato may be 
reckoned at z. LOWELL. 5. The other gentlemen 
are zeros MARIA EDGEWORTH. 6. My courage 
sinks to z. Hoop. b. He. makes 1788 his 4. 0! 
human history 1866. 

attrib., as z, line, point (sense 2), z. value (sense 4), 
z. weather (sense 3); z. creep, spontaneous Ls 
placement of the z.-point on a graduated sca 2 
2. hour Mil, the hour at which an attack o. 
operation is timed to begin; fig. the momenta 
which any ordeal is to begin; the hour at whi oh. 
the lowest value of anything is reached or recor 
ded; z. magnet, a magnet for adjusting the d 
e.g. of a galvanometer; z. mark, post, a mark 0! 
post from which road distances are measure i 

99 coming of the 2. hour of 3.30 in the morning 

1 


Zerumbet (zirpmbet) 1555. [- PS. 


[So called by the 


ZEST 


Hind., Pers. zerumbad.] An E. Indian plant 
(or its aromatic root) of the genus Curcuma, 
yielding a tonic drug. 

Zest (zest), sb. 1074. [— Fr. zeste, tzest, zec 
*the thicke skin..whereby the kernell of a 
wallnut is divided’ (Cotgr.), orange or 
lemon peel; of unkn. origin.] 1. Orange or 
lemon peel used as a flavouring or for pre- 
serving. Now rare or Obs. 2. fig. Something 
that gives savour, relish, or piquancy; 
piquant quality 1709. 3. Keen relish or en- 
joyment displayed in speech or action; gusto, 
appetite or strong inclination (for) 1791. 4. 
transf. An appetizer or appetizing food; also, 
a relish, a piquant flavour 1835. 

1. To prepare lemon-juice you must first care- 
fully remove the z. and then the white part 1800. 
2. The sense that, perhaps, it was imprudent to 
take a cab or drink a bottle of wine added a z. to 
those enjoyments THACKERAY. 3. She went to a 
lying-in or a laying-out with equal z. DICKENS. 
4. Private zests and flavours on a side-table 
DICKENS. Hence Zest v. trans. to flavour with 
to add a relish to; to give a piquant quality to. 
Zestful a., -ly adv., ness. 

Zeta (zi tu). 1840. [Gr. {ra the letter Z, C.] 
The sixth letter of the Greek alphabet, used 
altrib. in z.-function Math., one of a set of 
functions (denoted by Z or g prefixed to the 
variable) connected with elliptic integrals. 

Zetetic (zitetik), a. and sb. rare. 1645. 


Zetetick Philosophy, from its 
fter Truth 1060. 

B. sb, 1. (sing. or pl.) Investigation, scientific 
inquiry 1679, 2. An inquirer; spec. an ad- 
herent of the ancient Greek sceptic school of 
philosophy 1660. 

2. The ancient, Pyrrhonists were called Zetetics 
or seekers 1838. Hence Zete'tically adv. 


lZeuglodon (ziü-glodon). 1839. [mod.L. 
(Owen, 1839), f. Gr. CedyAn strap or loop of a 
yoke + Obo, dóovr- tooth.) Palwont. A 


genus of extinct Eocene cetaceans. Hence 
Zeu-glodont s^. and a. (a cetacean) of this 
genus. Zeuglodo-ntoid a. and sb. having 
the characters of this genus; (a cetacean) of 
the family Zeuglodontida. 

CZeugma (ziūgmă). 1580. [L. zeugma = 
Gr. Cedyya yoking, f. Cevxywiva vb. rel. to Qvyóv 
Yoke.] Gram. and Rhet. A figure by which a 
single word is made to refer to two or more 
words in the sentence; esp. when applying in 
sense to only one of them, or applying to 
them in different senses. (Example: She 
came in a flood of tears and a Bath chair.) 
Hence Zeugma:tic a. Zeugma-tically adv. 

Zeunerite (zoinoroit). 1873. [f. name of 
Gustav Zeuner of Freiberg, Saxony; see 
"ITE! 2 b.] Min. A hydrous arseniate of 
uranium and copper, occurring in bright- 
green crystals. 

Zeus (zits). 1706. [Gr. Zeis, related to L. 
Jovis; see Jovg.] 1. Myth. The supreme deity 
of the ancient Greeks 1839. 2. Ichth. A genus 
551 spiny-finned fishes, including the John 

ory, Z. faber, anciently sacred to Zeus 1706. 
Zeuxite (ziü-ksoit). 1836. [f. Gr. gegis 
Yoking, joining, tr. ‘unity’ in Huel Unity, 
name of the mine where found.) Min. A 
variety of tourmaline. 

ho (56%). 1841. [Tibetan mdso.] A hybrid 
DEAL bred from the yak bull and a com- 

On cow, used for domestie purposes in 
northern India, Also called Zo. bo, zo:bu 


gh masc. affix -bo]. So Zho:mo, a female 


jübeline (zi-bélin, in). 1585. [- Fr. zibe- 
Eyed deriv. of Slav. word rel. to Russ. sdbol’ 
E $b.'] 1. The sable. 2. The fur of the 
dress. 1809. 3. (In fullz. cloth.) A soft woollen 
1802 material with a slightly furry surface 


a ibet (zi-bét). 1594. (= med.L. zibethum; 
Se Orver sb.) Variant of Civet, esp. the 
Siatic species. 
Seas (zikzæk). Also siksak, sagsag, 
Sicsac, ziOkza(Ok. 1844, [ult. — Arab. 
Rial, saksak.| An Egyptian plover, 
alle or a ægyptius, which warns the croco: 
d N ng danger; perhaps identical 
ROCHILUS!, 
Zigan, Var. TZIGANE. 
Zigzag (i wg), sb., a., adr. 1712. [Ear- 


liest forms ziczac, zig-zac — Fr. zigzag, tziczac 
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= G. zickzack, of symbolic formation sug- 
gesting alternation of direction, applied first 
to fortifications.) A. sb. 1. A series of short 
lines inclined at angles in alternate direc- 
tions; a line or course having sharp turns of 
this kind; concr. something characterized by 
such lines or turns. b. Chiefly in pl.: Each of 
the such lines or turns 1728. c. fig. 1781. 2. A 
road or path turning sharply at angles in 
alternate directions esp. so as to reduce the 
gradient on a steep slope 1728. b. Fortif. An 
attacking trench dug in zigzag to prevent 
enfilading 1733. c. Arch. A chevron-mould- 
ing 1814, d. A shell, or a moth, with zigzag 
marking 1815. 

1. The hieroglyphic use of the z., for water, b: 
the Egyptians RUSKIN. b. A winding road, whicl 
forms thirteen zig-zags 1775. c. The little zigzags 
of embarrassment JANE AUSTEN. 

B. adj. 1. Having the form of a z.; turning 
sharply at angles in alternate directions; 
characterized by such turns 1750. b. Bot. 
Applied to the stem of a plant, or to a plant 
having such a stem 1796. 2. Chiefly Nat. Hist. 
Having z. markings 1785. 

1. The chevron-work (or zig-zag moulding) 
GRAY. Flashes of forked, or zig-zag lightning 
1767. Up from the lake a z. path will creep 
TOR fig. All the brood of zig-zag politicians 


C. adv. In a zigzag manner or direction 
1730. 
It ma 


motion to 1777. Zl. ed ppl. a. 1774: Zi. g- 
zagging vil. sb. 5 e $ 
course or proceeding 1760; Zi-gzaggy a. 1845. 

\|Zikkurat, ziggurat (zi-kürát, zi:g-). 1877. 
[Assyrian zigquratu height, pinnacle.] A 
staged tower in which each storey is smaller 
than that below it; an Assyrian or Baby- 
lonian temple-tower. 

\|Zillah (zi-la). 1800. (Hind. / division.] 
An administrative district in British India. 
Hence Zi‘lladar, the collector of a zillah. 

imb (zimb). 1790. [Amharic.] An Abys- 
sinian dipterous insect allied to the tsetse. 

Zinc (zink), sb. 1051. [- G. zink, tzinken 
(of unkn. origin), whence also Fr. zinc, tein, 
Sp. zine, It. zinco, ete.) A hard brittle bluish- 
white metal (commercially called SPELTER), 
malleable and ductile between 200° and 
250° F., obtained from various ores (BLENDE, 
CALAMINE, SMITHSONITE, ZINCITE) and used 
for roofing, for ‘galvanizing’ iron, etc., and 
as a component in alloys, esp. with copper in 
Brass. Chemical symbol Zn; atomic weight 
65. b. (with l.). A plate of zinc used as the 
electropositive metal in a voltaic battery 
1876. 

attrib. and Comb., as z. filings, wire; z. lotion, 
ointment; z. carbonate, oxide; z. etching; z. lined, 
roofed adjs. z.-blende, native zinc sulphide, 
blende; -bloom, hydrous carbonate of zinc; 
-dust, z. in the form of a fine powder, used as a 
deoxidizing agent and as a paint; -grey, (a) 
z.-lust obtained by grinding in oil, used as a 
preservative paint for ironwork; (b) a colour re- 
sembling that of z.; -powder, = z.-dust; -spinel, 
= GAHNITE; -white, oxide of z. used as a white 
paint. Hence Zinc v. trans. to coat or treat with 
z. or some compound of z. Zi-ncate Chem., a 
compound of zincic oxide with the oxide of a more 
electropositive metal. Zincic (zi-nkik) a. of, per- 
taining to, or containing z. Zinciferous (zin- 
ki-féras) a. producing z. Zi-ncify v. trans. to coat 
or impregnate with z. Zincite (zinkoit) Min., 
ted oxide of z., red z. ore. Zi-ncous a. Chem. and 
Electr. pertaining to or of the nature of zine; 
having the affinity of z. ; relatively electropositive. 

Zincalo (zi-nkalo), fem. -ala. PI. -ali, -ale. 
1842. [Cf. ZINGANO.] The name by which the 
Gitanos or gipsies of Spain call themselves. 

Zinco (zi-nko). 1887. Abbreviation of 
ZiNCOGRAPH. Also, a zincographic plate or 
block. 3 

Zinco-, comb. form of mod.L. zincum 
zaxc, in names of chemical compounds of 
zine and another element or radical, as 
z-sulphale. Also Zincolysis (zinkolisis), 
decomposition by an electric current, electro- 
lysis. Zincolyte (zinkoloit), a substance 80 
decomposed, an electrolyte. Zinco] o'lar a., 
having the polarity of a zincode. Zi-ncotype 
= ZINCOGRAPH. 

Zincode (zizykovd). 1839. [f. ZINC sb., after 
ANODE.] Electr. = ZINC sb. b. 

Zincography (zinkegráfi). 1834. [f. ZINCO- 


ZITHER 


+ -GRAPHY.] The art or process of engraving 
or etching designs on zinc, or of printing 
from such designs. Hence Zincograph sb. 
a design or print produced by . trans. to 
engrave or print by z. Zinco-grapher, an 
engraver on zinc. Zincogra-phic a. 

Zincoid (zi-nkoid). 1842. [f. Zinc sb. + 
-OID.] = ZINCODE. 

Zinfandel (zi'nfændel). 1896. 
white dry Californian wine. 

Eingano (zi-ngiino), fem. -ana. Pl. -ani, 
-e. 1581. [It., = Gr. Aðlyyava, an oriental 
people. See next.] = next. 

Zingaro (zi-ngaro), fem, -ara. Pl. -ari, -e. 
1617. [It., alt. of prec.) A gipsy; also attrib. 
or as adj. 

\\Zingel (tsi-ngol). 1808. [G.] Any fish of 
the percoid genus Aspro; esp. A. singel of the 
Danube. 

Zingiberaceous (zi:ndgibéré'-fos), a. 1846. 
[f. mod.L. Zingiberacew; see GINGER sb. and 
-ACEOUS.] Bol. Belonging to the family 
Zingiberacee of monocotyledonous plants, 
typifled by the genus Zíngiber (GINGER). 

EZinke (zinkt, tsinké). 1776. [G.] A cor- 
net-like musical instrument, formerly com- 
mon in Europe; à loud reed-stop in an organ. 

Zinked, pa. t. and pa. pple. of ZINC v. 

Zinkenite (zinkénoit). 1835. [- G. ein- 
kenit, numed from J. K. L. Zincken.] Min. A. 
steel-grey sulphide of antimony and lea 

Zinkiferous, -ify, -ing, -ite. See ZIN 

Zinky (zi ki), a. 1757. [f. ZINO sb, + .] 
Pertaining to or containing zinc. 

Zinnia (zimniü) 1707. [mod. L. (Linn., 
1763), f. name of J. G. Zinn, German botan- 
ist; see -.] Bot. A plant of the Amer, 
composite genus Zinnia, extensively culti- 
vated for the beauty of its flowers. 

Zinnwaldite (zi-nwoldoit). 1801. [- G. 
zinnwaldit, f. Zinnwald in Bohemia; see 
-ITE! 2 b.] Min. A kind of mica containing 
lithium and iron. 

Zion (zoion) OE. [= ecclL. Sion, Gr. 
Teddy, X«uóv — Hebr. siyón.] One of the hills 
of Jerusalem, on which the city of David 
was built, and which became the centre of 
Jewish life and worship; hence, the house of 
God, Israel, the Jewish religion, the Christian 
Church, Heaven, a place of worship. Hence 
Zi-onism,a movement aiming at the reestab- 
lishment of the Jewish nation in Palestine 
1896; so Zionist sb. and a. Zi'onward(s 
adv. usu. fig. = heavenwards. 

Zip (zip). collog. 1875. [Imitative.] 1. A 
light sharp sound as of a bullet in flight or of 
the tearing of canvas or the like; movement 
accompanied by such a sound. 2. fig. 
Energy, impetus, ‘go’ 1900. 3. attrib. in the 
trade name of a slide fastener, a device by 
which an opening is closed by the inter- 
locking of metal strips placed on adjacent 
edges 1025. (Also Zipper.) Hence Zip v. 
intr., to make a zip-like sound. 

Ziphioid (zifloid), a. and sb. 1870. f. 
mod.L. Ziphius (Cuvier, 1834), erron. for 
Xiphius - Gr. fidos, var. of &é(as XIPHIAS 
swordfish; see Ob.] Zool. A. adj. Resem- 
bling or allied to the genus Ziphius of whales. 
B. sb. A z. whale. So Zi'phiiform a. 

Zippeite (ziploit) 1854. [- G. zippeit 
(Haidinger, 1845) named after F. X. M. 
Zippe, German mineralogist; see -ITE! 2 b.] 
Min. A sulphate of uranium, occurring in 
small yellow needles. 

Zircon (zókón). 1794. [- G. sirkon; see 
JARGON sb.* Cf. Fr. zircone.] Min. A native 
silicate of zirconium, occurring in tetragonal 
crystals of various colours some of which, 
are used as gems. Hence Zi-rconate, a salt 
of zirconic acid. Zirconia (-ko"-nià), a white 
earth, zirconium dioxide, ZrO,, used in in- 
candescent burners. Zirconian (-kó"niün), 
Zirconic (-kọ'nik) adjs. of, pertaining to, or 
like z.; containing zirconia or zirconium; 
Zircon(i)o-, zirco-, comb, ff. in names of 
zirconium compounds, as Zi:rcon(i)oflu-o- 
ride. Zi-rconite, a greyish or brownish 
variety of z. Zirconium (-kó"nijm), a 
metallic element obtained from z. as a black 
powder or in greyish crystals; symbol Zr. 

Zither (zi-pox). 1850. - G. cither CrTHER, 
CITHERN.] An Austrian musical instrument 


A red or 


ZIZANIA 


having from thirty to forty strings let into 
the lower rim of a shallow resonance-box, 
and played by striking with the fingers and 
thumb. So Zi'thern. 

liZizania (zi-, zeizé"niá). 1829. [mod.L. 
fem. sing. = eccl.L. n. pl. — Gr. Sigi pl. 
darnel. Bot. (Any aquatic grass of) the 
genus Zizania, esp. Z. aqualica (Canada, 
Indian, water, or wild rice). Also tZizany, 


tares ME. 

Zizel (zizél) 1785. [- G. ziesel.] The 
ground-squirrel, Spermophilus citillus, 

Zizyphus (zi-zifds), 1440. [L. — Gr. 
Litvdos.] Bot. A plant of the genus Zizyphus, 
comprising spiny shrubs or trees of the buck- 
thorn family, various species of which bear 
an edible fruit called JUJUBE. Also Zi zy- 
pha, the fruit itself, = JUJUBE 1. 1546. 

Zoantharian (zó"enpé*riün), a. and sb. 
1887. [f. mod.L. Zoantharia, n. pl., f. Gr. 
(Gov animal + dv6os flower; see -ARY', -AN.] 
Zool. (A member) of the Zoantharia, one of 
the main divisions of Actinozoa, comprising 
the sea-anemones and other (often flower- 
like) animals, usu. with simple tentacles and 
parts arranged in sixes. So Zoa-nthid, a 
member of the zoantharian family Zoan- 
thide. Zoanthodeme (-dim) [Gr. épa 
bundle], a compound organism formed of 
coherent z. zooids or polyps. Zoa-nthoid a. 
of or like the zoanthids. 

Zoanthropy (zo'wm-nprópi) 1856. [f. Zoo-, 
20-, after CYNANTHROPY and LYCANTHROPY 
(K.] Path. A form of mania in which a 
man imagines himself to be a beast. Hence 
Zoanthropic (-ọ'pik) a. 

Zoarium (zo%S*-ridm). 1880. [app. ex- 
tracted f. (earlier) polyzoarium: see POLY- 
ZOARY.] Zool. The supporting structure of a 
colony of polyps; also, the colony or com- 
pound organism as a whole. 

Zobo: see Zuo. 

Zodiac (zó"dimk). late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
zodiaque — L. zodiacus (Cicero) — Gr. Lo&axós 
(80. ce the circle of the figures or signs, 
6 TOv go Kudos), f. Çýðov sculptured figure 
(of an animal), sign of the zodiac, dim. of 
{@ov animal; see -AC.] 1, Astr. A belt of the 
celestial sphere extending 8 or 9 degrees on 
each side of the ecliptic, within which the 
apparent motions of the sun, moon, and 
principal planets take place; it is divided 
into twelve equal parts called signs. b. 
Signs of the z.: the twelve equal parts of the 
zodiac, through one of which the sun passes 
in each month; they are named after the 
twelve constellations (Aries, Taurus, Gemini, 
Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagit- 
tarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, Pisces) with 
which at a former epoch they severally coin- 
cided approximately 1582. c. Z. of the moon, 
@ planet, ete.: that belt of the heavens to 
which its apparent motion is confined 1704. 
2. A representation of the zodiac. lato ME. 
3. transf. (a) Recurrent series, round, course. 
(b) Compass, range. (c) Set of twelve. 1560. 

1. Thus Phoebus through the Zodiack takes his 
way POPE. 

Zodiacal (zodoiàkál) a. 1576. [- Fr. 
zodiacal, t. zodiaque; see prec., -AL! 1.] Of, 
pertaining to or situated in the zodiac. b. Z. 
light: à tract of nebulous light sometimes 
visible before sunrise or after sunset extend- 
ing along the zodiac on each side of the sun 
in the form of an elongated ellipse 1734. 

lZoea (aof). Pl. zoese (loi). 1898. 
[mod.L. zoe, zoea (Bosc, 1802), the first form 
7 Gr. can life, the second an extension of it + 
-A 2.] Zool. A larval stage of development in 
crustaceans, esp. decapods, usu. charac- 
terized by one or more spines on the carapace 
and rudimentary thoracic and abdominal 
limbs. Hence Zoeal (z0,i-dl) a. 

Zoetrope (zó"itro"p). 1869. [irreg. f. Gr. 
ax life + ~rpowos turning.] The ‘wheel of 
life’, a mechanical toy consisting of a re- 
yolying cylinder in which the effect of motion 
is produced by pictures on the inner surface 
of successive positions of a moving object, 
viewed through slits in the circumference. 

Zoic (zō™ik), a. 1863. [prob. extracted from 
AzoIC.] Showing traces of life; Geol. contain- 
ing organic remains. 

Zoilus (zó"ilis). 


1507. [L. — Gr. Zwtdos, 
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the grammarian and critic of Homer.] A cen- 
sorious, malignant, or envious critic. Hence 
Zo-ilism, carping criticism like that of 
Zoilus. Zovilist. 

Zoisite (zoi-sait). 1805. [— G. zoisit, named 
from Baron von Zois; see -ITE' 2 b.] Min. A 
native silicate of alumina and lime, occurring 
in orthorhombic prismatic crystals. 

Zoism (z6*-iz’m). 1843. [f. Gr. toj life 
+ -ISM.] The doctrine that life depends on a 
peculiar vital principle, and is not a mere re- 
sultant of combined forces; esp. in connection 
with animal magnetism. So Zo'ist. Zoi:stic 


a. 

Zolaism (zó»lüjiz'm). 1882. [f. name of 
Emile Zola (1840-1902), French novelist + 
-Ism.] Excessively realistic treatment of the 
coarser sides of life, as in Zola's novels. So 
Zolaesque (-e:sk) a. characteristic of or re- 
sembling the style of Zola. 

Zollverein (tso-lforoin). 1843. [G., f. zoll 
TOLL sb. 1 + verein union.] A union of states 
for free trade among themselves and uniform 
customs rates against others; orig. between 
certain states of the German empire, later 
including all the states; hence gen. of other 
countries. 

Colotnik (zolotni-k) 1783. [Russ., f. 
zóloto gold.] A Russian unit of weight, vs of 
the funt or Russian pound. 

Zona (zó*nà). 1706. II., = Zoxx. ] 1. 
Archæol. A girdle 1800. 2. In Latin medical 
or anatomical terms, as Z. ignea [= fiery 
girdle], also simply z., the disease shingles; 
z. pellucida, the transparent cell-wall of the 
ovum in Mammalia. 

Zonal (du mah), a. 1807. [f. ZONE sb. + -AL^ 
1.] 1. Characterized by or arranged in zones; 
of the nature of or forming a zone 1873. b. 
Of varieties of pelargonium: Having the 
leaves marked with zones of colour 1868. 2. 
Math. and Cryst. Relating to a zone or zones 
of a sphere or of a crystalline form 1867. 3. 
Pertaining or relating to, involving, or con- 
stituting a ‘zone’ or ‘zones’ 1882. Hence 
Zona‘lity, z. character or distribution. 
Zo-nally adv. 

Zone (z6"n), sb. 1500. - (O)Fr. zone or L. 
zona girdle — Gr. ch.] 1. Geog., etc. Each of 
the five ‘belts’ or encircling regions, differing 
in climate, into which the tropics of Cancer 
and Capricorn and the arctic and antarctic 
circles divide the surface of the earth; viz. 
the torrid (tburning) z. between the tropics, 
the (north and south) temperate zones extend- 
ing from the tropics to the polar circles, and 
the frigid (tfrozen) zones (arctic and ant- 
arctic) within the polar circles. b. Any region 
extending round the earth and comprised 
between definite limits, e.g. between two 
parallels of latitude. Also applied to a similar 
region in the heavens or on the surface of a 
planet, etc. 1559. 2. A region or tract of the 
world, esp. in relation ot its climate 1599. b. 
A limited area distinguished from those ad- 
jacent by some quality or condition, freq. 
indicated by a defining word or phrase 1822. 
3. A girdle or belt, as a part of dress. Chiefly 
poet. Hence, any encircling band. 1608. b. 
Astron. The girdle of Orion 1599. 4. A cir- 
cumscribing or enclosing ring, band, or line 
1591. b. A band or stripe of colour, etc. ex- 
tending around something or over any sur- 
face or area; freq. one of a number of 
concentrie or alternate markings of this kind 
1702. 5. Asir. A region of the sky comprised 
between definite limits 1795. 6. Anat., Zool., 
Bot. A growth or structure surrounding some 
part in the form of a ring or cylinder; also, a 
region or area of some special character ex- 
tending around or over some part 1811. 7. 
Geol. and Physical Geog. A region comprised 
between definite limits, as of depth or height, 
and distinguished by special characters 1829. 
8. Math. The part of the surface of a solid of 
revolution contained between two planes 
perpendicular to the axis 1795. b. Cryst. A 
series of faces extending round a crystal and 
a their lines of intersection parallel 


1. The Sun, with Rays directly darting down, 
Fires all beneath, and fries the middle Z. DRYDEN. 
b. We have, extending entirely around the earth, 
two zones of perpetual winds 1860. 2. We may. 


ZOO. 


in some milde Z. Dwell not unvisited of Heay'ng 
fair Light Secure MILT. b. All extensions should 
be formed before entering within the fire z, 
1878. 3. Shall these course hands untie The 
sacred Z. of thy Virginitie? QUARLES. 4. Ten- 
tacles disposed in a z. around the mouth 1856, 
b. All such white marbles as are marked with 
green-coloured zones 1816. 

attrib, and Comb., as z.-like adj.; z.-plate, a 
glass plate with concentrie rings alternately 
opaque and clear, for focusing light; z. system, 
division of a country into regions for railway 
travel, ete., travellers paying according to the 
number of zones traversed; so z.-tariff; z. time, 
the local time for any longitude as opposed to 
Greenwich time. 

Hence Zo-nary a. having the form of a z. or 
girdle. Zonate (d“ nett), Zonated adjs. marked 
with rings or bands of colour. Zona-tion, distri- 
bution in zones; also, formation of zones or con- 
centric layers. 

Zone, v. 1792. [f. prec.) 1. (rans. To fur- 
nish with or encircle like a zone or girdle 
1795. 2. Nat. Hist. To mark with zones, rings, 
or bands of colour. Only in pa. pple. 1792, 3, 
To distribute or arrange in zones 1904. 

Zoned (zd"nd), a. 1718. [f. ZONE sb. or v. 
+ -ED.] 1. Wearing a zone or girdle. Hence, 
virgin, chaste. 2. Characterized by or ar- 
ranged naturally in zones, rings, or bands; 
marked with zones of colour 1792. 3. 
Arranged according to zones or definite 
regions 1795. 

Zonite (zó»-noit). 1800. [~ mod. L. Zoniles, 
f. L. zona ZONE sb.; see -1TE' g.] 1. A snail of 
the genus Zoniles. 2. Any of the body-rings 
of a segmented animal, as an annelid 1880. 

Zono- (zó"no), repr. Gr. gone, comb. form 
of tón ZONE sb., occurring in a few scientific 
and technical words; Zonociliate (si. ligt) a. 
Zool, having a circlet of cilia. Zo:no- 
placental a. Zool., having à zonary pla- 
centa. 

Zonule (zó"niul) 1831. LE mod. L. zonula, 
dim. of L. zona ZONE sb.; see -ULE.] Anat. A 
little zone: spec. the ring-shaped suspensory 
ligament of the crystalline lens (z. of Zinn). 
Hence Zo-nular a. pertaining to or forming 
a z. or little zone; spec. belonging to or 
affecting the z. of Zinn. 

Zonure (zóvniusi). 1883. ([- mod. I. 
Zonurus, f. Gr. (àv ZONE + o0pá tail.] Zool. 
A lizard of the genus Zonurus, having rings 
of spiny scales on the tail. 

Zoo (xii). collog. 1847. {First three letters 
of ZooLoGICAL taken as one syllable.) The 
Zoological Gardens in London; also, any 
similar collection of animals elsewhere. 

Zoo- (zó'-o, 2010 0, before a vowel properly 
ZO0-, repr. Gr. gc-, comb. form of Įĝov animal, 
occurring in numerous scientific and tech, 
nical terms; occas. denoting the power of 
spontaneous movement. 

llZo*ocarp [Gr. xapzds fruit], a z008pore. , Zoo- 
che*mistry, the chemistry of animal bodies; 80 
Zooche'mical a, Zo'oculture = zoofechny; 80 
Zoocu-Itural a. Zo:odyna-mics, the dynamics 
of animal bodies. ||Zocecium (20% hm) LOr 
oixos house], the thickened and hardened part 0 
the cuticle of each polyp in a colony of Poly 
forming a cell or sheath in which it is lodged. 
Zo-ogamete, a motile gamete. Zoogenic d., 
produced from animals; Geol. applied to forma- 
tions of animal origin. Zorogeo-graphy, the geo: 
graphical distribution of animals; hence 1 
8 Zoꝛogeogra-phical d., -ally is 

:ogeo'logy, that branch of geology which 9-19 sd 
with fossil animal remains; -lo*gical 70 
fist. |Zooglea (-gli-à) [Gr. yàoiá glue], ape 1 
tinous mass of bacteria; hence Zooglæde m 
\Zorogoni-dium, pl. -ia, a motile goni aa ] 
Zoo-graphy (now rare), descriptive zoology 1 diy 
hence Zoo-grapher, -gra:phic, -al adjs., + "A 
adv. Zoogyroscope (-daoi* ró-), a revolving $ qo 
cylinder enabling successive photographs o! 010 
animal to be thrown on a screen as continu 0 
motion. Zoo-latry [-LATRY]), the worship i A 
animals. Zo-olite, a fossil animal or animal tm 
stance. Zooma:gnetism, animal magnets 
Zo-omancy [Gr. pavreía], divination by ob: eo 
the actions of animals. Zo:omecha-nics, S 
dynamics; hence Zo:omecha-nical a. gee dis. 
o'logy [Gr. vócos disease], the study of t 5 t 
eases of animals. Zoo-phagous a. [GT. pod 
-eating], feeding on animals; carnivorous. pues 
phile, a zoophilous plant; a zoophilist. Zod 
philist [Gr. -os -loving], a lover of anima’ 3 
opponent of cruelty to animals, spec. animals; 
vivisectionist. Zoo-philous a., loving an! s 
also (Bot.) applied to plants whose seeds ate the 
seminated by animal agency. Zoophy-sit 33 80 
study of physics in relation to animal bodies, 
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Zoophy'sical a. Zo:ophysio-logy, animal phy- 
siology. Zoopla-nkton, floating animal organisms 
collectively. Zoopra-xiscope [Gr. mpaéis action], 
a form of zoogyroscope. Zoo'scopy, a species of 
hallucination in which imaginary animal forms 
are seen, as in delirium tremens; so Zoosco-pic 
a, Zoo'sophy, the knowledge or study of animals. 
Zo'osperm, (a) a spermatozoon, (b) a zoospore; 
hence Zo:osperma:tic a. Zo-ospore, a motile 
spore, swarm-spore, occurring in some Alge, 
Fungi, and Protozoa, Zo:ospora:ngium, a 
receptacle containing zoospores. Zoo'sporous 
a., producing, of the nature of, or affected by 
zoospores. Zo-otaxy [Gr. réfs arrangement], 
zoological classification, a systematic zoology. 
Zo-otechny [Gr. réxvy art], the art of rearing 
and using animals for any purpose; so Zoo- 
technic ., Zoote'chnics sb. Zoo-theism, the 
attribution of deity to animals; so Zoo- 
thei-stic a. Zo'otype, an animal, or figure of 
one, used as the type of a deity, as in Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. Zootypic (-ti-pik) a., pertaining 
to the animal type or types. 

Zooid (z6"-oid). 1851. [f. Gr. LGov animal 
+ -o1D.] Biol. Something that resembles an 
animal (but is not one in the strict or full 
sense): now chiefly restricted to an animal 
arising from another by asexual reproduc- 
tion, i.e. gemmation or fission; spec. each of 
the distinct beings which make up a com- 
pound or ‘colonial’ animal organism, and 
often have different forms and functions, 
thus more or less corresponding to the 
various organs in the higher animals. 

The sexual z. is developed from the asexual, 
either directly by metamorphosis, or indirectly 
by gemmation or fission, thus giving rise to an 
Alternation of Generations 1888. Trenes Zo,- 
oi'dal a, Zo,oidio-gamous d. characterized by 
or of the nature of fertilization by the union of a 
motile cell with another cell. 

Zookers (zu:keaz), int. Obs. or arch. and 
dial. 1620. [Short for gadewookers; cf. next.] 
= next. 

Zooks (zuks), int. Obs. or arch. and dial. 
1634. [Short for gadzooks (GAD sb.* 3).] An 
exclam, or minced oath, expressing vexation, 
surprise, or other emotion. 

Zoological (zóv,0lo:dsikàl, popularly zü- 
lod3-), a. 1815. [f. ZOOLOGY + -IOAL.] Per- 
taining or relating to zoology; belonging or 
devoted to the scientific study of animals. 
b. transf. (freq. joc.) Animal 1855. 

Z. Garden(s, the grounds of the London Z. 
Bociety in which its collection of wild animals is 
housed; hence gen. a garden or park in which wild 
animals are kept for public exhibition. b. One of 
the apartments has a zoological papering on the 
walls DIOKENS, So Zo,olo-gic a. (rare) 1816. Zo,- 
olo-gically adv, 

Zoologist (zo,olódsist). 1663. [f. mod. L. 
zoologia + ls. ] One versed in zoology. 

Zoologize (zoglódgoiz), v. 1861. [f. next 
Or prec.; seo -IZE.] intr, To study zoology 
practically ; to examine animals zoologically ; 
trans. to explore or study zoologically. 

Zoology (zo,olódsi). +1669. [- mod. L. 
zoologia (Sperling), mod. r. ZooAoy(a (Schró- 
der), f. Gr. Zo» animal; see Z00-, -LOGY.] 
The science which treats of animals, one of 
the two branches (z. and botany) of Natural 
History or Biology, and itself divided into 
ornithology, ichthyology, entomology, etc. ; 
also, a treatise on, or system of, this science. 
So Zoo-loger (rare) = zoologist 1663. 
„Zoom (aun), v. 1886. Limit.] I. intr. 
To make a continuous low-pitched buzzing 
sound. 2. Aircraft slang. To rise very 
steeply after flying horizontally at a low 
level 1917, 

Zoomorph (zó"-omóaf). 1895. [f. Gr. g 
animal + Hoon shape.) A zoomorphic design 
or figure. 

Zoomorphic (zd%om@-afik), a. 1872. [f. as 
Pree. + -10.] 1. Representing or imitating 
animal forms, as in decorative art. 2, Attri- 
buting the form or nature of an animal to 
Something, esp. to a deity or superhuman 
being 1880. b. Having, or represented as 
having, the form of an animal 1886. 

Zoomorphism (z6"oméafiz’m). 1840. U. 
as prec. + -ISM, after ANTHROPOMORPHISM. 
Cf. Fr. zoomorphisme.] 1. Attribution of 
animal form or nature to a deity or super- 
human being. 2. Imitation or representation 
of animal forms in decorative art or symbol- 
ism 1879. 

lZoon (ag). 


1864. 


Pl. zoa (zó"à) 
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[mod.L. — Gr. {gov animal.] Biol. An organ- 
ism scientifically regarded as a complete 
animal, whether constituting a single being 
as in the higher animals, or a number of 
zooids as in the various ‘persons’ that make 
up a ‘colonial’ animal. 

Zoophyte (zó"ófoit). 1621. - Fr. zoophyte 
(Rabelais) — mod.L. zoophyton - Gr. (oódwrov 
(Aristotle), f. {Gov animal; see Z00-, -PHYTE.] 
Any of the various animals of low organiza- 
tion formerly classed as intermediate between 
animals and plants, resembling the latter in 
being usu. fixed and in having a branched or 
radiating structure: as crinoids, sea-ane- 
mones, corals, sponges. So Zo-ophytal, 
Zoophytic (-fi-tik), adjs. Zo:ophyto'-gra- 
phy, description of zoophytes. Zo:ophy- 
to-logy, the department of zoology which 
treats of zoophytes; so Zo:ophytolo-gical a. 

Zootomy (zo,o'témi). 1663. [- mod.L. 
zootomia (M.A. Severinus, 1645), prob. after 
late L. anatomia ANATOMY; see Zoo-, -TOMY.] 
The anatomy of animals; the dissection of 
animal bodies; in mod. use esp. comparative 
anatomy. So Zooto-mic, -ical adjs., -ically 
adv. Zoo:tomist, a dissector of animal 
bodies, a comparative anatomist. 

Zophorus (zó"fórós, zoophorus (200 
fords). 1563. [L. (Vitruvius) = Gr. Co(o)óópos, 
f. {@ov animal + -dopos -bearing.] Anc. Arch. 
A frieze bearing figures of men and animals 
carved in relief. 

\\Zopilote (zb“. pilot). 1787. [Sp. — Mex. 
azopiloll.] A vulture of the family Cathar- 
tide, esp. the Amer. carrion vulture or 
turkey-buzzard, Cathartes aura. 

Zoril (zọril). Also zo: rille, zori-llo. 1774. 
[- Fr. sorille — Sp. zorrilla, -illo, dim. of 
zorro ZORRO.) An animal of the African 
genus Zorilla, allied to the skunks; also 
applied to some Central and S. Amer. skunks. 

Zoroastrian (zorow'strián), a. and sb. 1743. 
f. L. Zoroastres — Gr. Zwpodorpns — Zend 
Zarathustra; see -IAN.] A. adj. Of or pertain- 
ing to Zoroaster or his dualistic religious 
system. B. sb. A follower of Zoroaster; a Par- 
see 1811. Hence Zoroa'strianism. 

Zorro (po-rro, zo'ro). 1838. [Sp., = fox.] 
The S. Amer. fox-wolf. Also Zorri-no, a 
kind of skunk, or its fur. 

Zoster (zo'stoi). 1706. [L. — Gr. gane 
girdle.] 1. The disease shingles, Herpes 
zoster. 2. Gr. Antiq. A belt or girdle, esp. as 
worn by men 1824. 

\|Zostera (zost io ru). 1819. [mod. L. (Linn.), 
f. Gr. Įworńp; see prec., -A 2. ] Bol. A marine 
plant of the genus Zostera, esp. grasswrack, 
Z. marina. 

\Zosterops (zo'stérops). 1807. [mod. L. 
(Vigors and Horsefleld, 1827), f. Gr. ger 
girdle + d eye.) Ornith. Any small bird of 
the tropical and sub-tropical genus so named, 
characterized by a ring of white feathers 
round the eye; a silver-eye or white-eye. 

Zouave (zuā-v). 1848. I- Fr. zouave, f. 
native name Zouaoua.] 1. One of a body of 
French light infantry, orig. recruited from 
the Algerian Kabyle tribe of Zouaoua, but 
afterwards composed of selected French 
soldiers, formerly retaining the Oriental uni- 
form. b. (Also Pontifical or Papal Z.) One of 
a French corps organized at Rome in 1860 
for the defence of the Pope, and disbanded 
after 11 years. 1804. c. Applied to certain 
Northern volunteers in the American civil 
war (1861-5) 1865. 2. In full z. jacket, bodice: 
A woman’s short embroidered jacket or 
bodice, resembling the jacket of the Z. uni- 
form 1859. 

Zounds (zaundz), int. Obs. or arch. 1600. 
A euphemistic abbrev. of by God's wounds 
used in oaths and asseyerations. See 's. 

Zubr (ziibr). 1847. [Russ.] The European 
bison or aurochs. 

IZucchetto (tsuke-to). 1853. [Incorrect but 
usual form for It. zuccheta, dim. of zucca 
gourd, the head.] The skullcap of an 
ecclesiastic. 

Zulu (zülw) sb. and a. 1824. [Native 
name.] 1. Also Z.-Kafüir. (A member) of a 
warlike S. African race of blacks of a type re- 
sembling the Kaffir, and inhabiting Natal. 
2. Applied to the language spoken by the 


ZYGO- 
Zulus 1850. 


3. An artificial fly used in 
angling 1898, 


Zumbooruk (zo-mburvk). 1825. I- Hind. 
zambürak, f. Pers. zambür bee.) A small 
swivel-gun, esp. one mounted on the back of 
a camel. 

Zunyite (zü-nyoit) 1885. If. Zuni, name 
of a mine in Colorado + -ITE' 2 b.] Min. A 
fluosilicate of aluminium. 

Zurlite (ab. alot). 1826. [f. name of Signor 
Zurlo of Naples + -iTE' 2b.] Mín. A white or 
green variety of melilite. 

Zwanziger (tsva-ntsigor). 1828. [G., f. 
zwanzig twenty.] An Austrian silver coin, 
equivalent to twenty kreutzers. 

Zwieselite (tsvizóloit). 1801. [= G. 
zwiselil (Breithaupt, 1841) f. Zwiesel in 
Bavaria; see -ITE! 2 b.] Mín. A clove-brown 
variety of triplite. 

Zwinglian (zwimngliün, tsvi--), sb. and a. 
1582. LT. Zwingli (see below) + AN.] A, 8b. 
A follower of Ulrich Zwingli (1484-1531), the 
Swiss religious reformer. B. adj. Of or per- 
taining to Ulrich Zwingli or his doctrine, esp. 
concerning the Eucharist 1665. Hence 
Zwinglianism. 

Zygadite (zi:güdoit). 1861. [- G. eygadit, 
f. Gr. lvydbnv in pairs, f. (vyóv yoke.) Min. 
A variety of albite occurring in reddish or 
yellowish-white tabular twin crystals. 

lZygæna (zoidgi-nd). 1683. [mod.L. — Gr. 
Dymwa.] a. Ichth. Any fish of the genus 
formerly so named (now Sphyrna), com- 
prising the hammer-headed sharks. b. 
Entom. A genus of moths (also called Anthro- 
cera), comprising the burnet-moths 1837. 

Zygal (zoigül) a. 1886. [f. ZYGON + -AL' 
1.] Anat. Pertaining to or having a zygon. 

EZygantrum (zeige ntrmm, zig). Pl. 
-antra. 1854. [mod. L., f. Gr. tuys» yoke + 
dvrpov cave.) Anat. A double cavity on the 
posterior side of the neural arch of each 
ordinary vertebra in serpents and some 
lizards, into which the zygosphene of the next 
vertebra fits. 

\Zygapophysis (zoigüpoflsis, zig). Pl. 
-physes (fisiz). 1854. [mod.L., f. Gr. čvyóv 
yoke + dmddvas APOPHYSIS.] Anat. and 
Zool. A lateral process on the neural arch of 
a vertebra articulating with the correspond- 
ing process of the next vertebra. Hence 
Zygapophysial (-üipofi-ziàl) a. 

Zygite (zoi-dgoit). 1888. [= Gr. tuylrns, f. 
(vyóv; see ZYGON 2, -ITE* I.] Gr. Antiq. A 
rower in the upper tier of a bireme or the 
middle tier of a trireme; ef. THALAMITE, 
THRANITE. 

Zygnemaceous (zignimé!-fos), a. 1887. f. 
mod. L. Zygnemacea, f. Zygnema (Kützing, 
1843), irreg. f. Gr. tvyóv yoke + vñpa thread; 
see -ACEOUS.] Bot. Belonging to the family 
Zygnemacee of filamentous freshwater alge, 
which propagate by conjugation. So Zyg- 
nemid (zigni-mid), a member of this order. 

Zygo- (zoigo, zigo), before a vowel pro- 
perly zyg-, repr. Gr. {vyo-, comb. form of 
C yoke; occurring in various scientific 
terms (in Biol, freq. with ref. to zygosís as a 
method of reproduction). 

Zygobranchiate (-wnki,5t) a. and ab. (a gastero- 

*i mollusc) having paired (right and left) gills. 
Lygoda-ctyl a., having the toes arranged in 
pairs; 8 n yoke-toed bird; so Zygo- 
dactydic, Zygoda'ctylous adjs. Zy-godont 
[Gr. d&ovs, dðovr- tooth] a., of a molar tooth, having 
an even number of cusps arranged in pairs; of an 
animal, having such molar teeth, Zygomo'rphic, 
Zygomo:rphous adjs. Gr. Hp form] Bot., of a. 
flower, symmetrical about a single plane, divisible 
into similar lateral halves in only one way. 
Zygophylla:ceous [Gr. G leaf] a. Bot., be- 
longing to the family Zygophyllacez, typified by 
the genus Zygophyllum (bean-capers). Zy:&o- 
phyte (-foit) (Gr. Gre plant], a plant which re- 
produces by conjugation. Zygopleurra [Gr. 
mÀevpá side] sb. pl. Morphology, organic forms 
having bilateral symmetry, with either two or 
four antimeres; hence Zygopleu'ral a, Zyfo'p- 
terid [Gr. ned wing} 8b. and a., (a member) of 
the Zygoptera, a division of dragon-flies, having 
all the wings nearly or quite equal in size. 
Zy:&osperm, = zygospore. Zy'&osphere, either 
of the two conjugating cells or gametes forming a 
zygospore. Zy-gospore, a germ-cell arising from 
the fusion of two similar cells (gametes), as in 
certain Alge and Fungi. Zygozo-ospore, a 
motile zygospore. 
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\IZygoma (zeigò mä, zig-). Pl. -o-mata, 
omas. 1684. [- Gr. Supa, f. tvyóv yoke; 
see -0MA.] Anat. The bony arch on each side 
of the skull in vertebrates, consisting of the 
malar or jugal bone (cheekbone) and its con- 
nections, and joining the facial to the cranial 
bones; also, some part of this arch, as the 
malar bone itself, or either of the two pro- 
cesses by which the cheekbone and the 
temporal bone articulate. So Zygomatic 
(- tik) a. pertaining to, forming part of, or 
articulating with the zygoma; sb. a zygo- 
matic muscle or bone. Zy$oma-tico-, 
zygo-mato-, comb. forms of ZYGoMATIO, 
ZYGOMA. 

Zygon (zei- gen). Pl. zyga (zoigá). 1886. 
- Gr. tvyóv yoke.] Anat. The bar or stem 
connecting the two branches of an H-shaped 
fissure (zygal fissure) of the brain. 

lZygosis (zoigó"sis, zig-). 1880. [mod.L. 
— Gr. LDyoois, f. Cvyotv to yoke, f. tvyóv yoke; 
see -OSIS.] Biol. = CONJUGATION 5. 

Zygosphene (zoigosfin, zi g.). 1854. f. 
Gr. £vyóv yoke + ogy» wedge.) Anat. and 
Zool. A double wedge-shaped projection on 
the anterior side of the neural arch of each 
ordinary vertebra in serpents and some 
lizards, which fits into the zygantrum of the 
next vertebra. 
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Zygote (zoi-go't). 1891. [— Gr. Lvyerós 
yoked, f. cy to yoke.] Biol. A germ. cell 
resulting from the union of two reproductive 
cells or gametes; also attrib. or as adj. Hence 
Zygotic (-otik) a. pertaining to or of the 
nature of a zygote; produced or charac- 
terized by zygosis. Zygo-toblast [-BLAST], 
one of a number of germ-cells or sporozoites 
produced by budding from a zygotomere. 
Zygo-tomere [Gr. ae part], one of a 
number of cells formed by segmentation of a 
zygote in the malaria parasite or other 
Sporozoa. 

Zymase (zai-me's). 1875. [- Fr. zymase 
Béchamp), f. Gr. iu» leaven; see -ASE.] 
Biochem. Any of a group of enzymes which 
convert glucose into carbon dioxide and 
water or into alcohol and carbon dioxide 
according as oxygen is present or absent. 

Zyme (zoim). 1882. [- Gr. iu» leaven.] 
The substance causing a zymotic disease. 

Zymo- (zoimo), before a vowel zym-, 
comb. form repr. Gr. ti leaven, used in the 
general sense ‘ferment’. 

Zymogen (zai-mod3en) Biol. Chem., a substance 
formed in an organism and producing a ferment; 
so Zymogenetic, Zymoge'nic adjs. Zym- 
o-logy, the science of ferments and their action; 
so Zymolo'gical a., Zymo'logist. Zymo'lysis 
[Gr. Avos loosening], decomposition by means of 
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a (esp. an unorganized) ferment; so Zymoly:tic q. 
Zymo-meter, an instrument measuring the 
degree of fermentation of a fermenting liquor, 
Zy-mophyte [Gr. cr plant], a vegetable organ- 
ism which causes fermentation. Zy-motechny, 
the art of fermentation; so Zymote-chnic, 
-ical, adjs.; Zymote:chnics, Zy:motechno:- 
logy, the scientific study of the principles of 
zymotechny. 

Zymosis (zoimó"sis) Pl. -oses (-siz), 
1842. [mod. L. — Gr. tvuwos fermentation, f. 
tdun leaven; see -OSIS.] Fermentation; spec. 
the morbid process, regarded as analogous to 
or involving fermentation, which constitutes 
a zymotic disease. 

Zymotic (zoime'tik), a. (sb.) 1842. [- Gr. 
curse causing fermentation; see prec., 
-OTIC.] A. adj. A general epithet for infec- 
tious diseases, orig. because regarded as being. 
caused by a process analogous to fermenta- 
tion; pertaining to this theory of disease; 
causing such disease. b. Fermentative 1874. 
C. transf. Containing putrefactive germs 1881. 


B. sb. A zymotie disease 1842. Hence 
Zymotically adv. 
Zymurgy (zoi-mpadgi). 1868. f. Gr. gun 


leaven + -urgy as in metallurgy, thauma- 
turgy. Cf. Gr. (wuovpyós maker of leaven.] 
The practice or art of fermentation, as in 
wine-making, brewing, distilling, etc. 
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A. 
I. attrib. Shaped like the letter A, as in A-tent. 

II. 6. Designating a first-class road. 

III. A = adult, designating cinema films suitable 
for adult audiences; A = advanced, asin A level; 
A = ampere; A = amalgamated, associated; 
A, A = Angstrom; A = atom(ic), as in A-bomb; 
A = auxiliary; A.A., Automobile Association, 
anti-aircraft; A. A. A., Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion; A.C., A/C, aircraftman; A.D.C., aide-de- 
camp; A. E., a. f., audio frequency; A.I. (D., H.). 
artificial insemination (by donor, husband); 
A.L.(S.), autograph letter (signed); A. R. P., air- 
raid precautions; A.U., A.U., Angstrom unit; 
A. W. O. L., absent without leave. 

Aas vogel (üsfó"gol). 1838. [S.-Afr. Du., 
f. aas carrion + vogel bird, FowL.] A South 
African vulture, Gyps kolbii. 

Aberdeen (wboadi-n), name of a city and 
county in Scotland; A. Angus, a breed of 
polled black beef cattle 1862; A. terrier, a 
rough variety of Scotch terrier 1880. The 
adj. is Aberdonian (wboid6"-niiin) 1670 
lt. med. L. Aberdonia]. 

Abo (w:bo) Austral. slang. 1922. [Short - 
ened f. ABORIGINAL.] An Australian Aborigi- 
nal. Also attrib. 

Aboard, adv. and prep. A. I. b. On or on to 
a railway train, aircraft, ete. (orig. U.S.) 
1856. Phr. All aboard, call to warn passengers 
to board a ship, aircraft, ete. 1838. 

Abominable, a. A. Snowman: see VIII. 

Abort, v. 1. b. fig. To bring to a premature 
or fruitless termination ; spec. in Aeronautics. 
Also intr. 1614. 

Abou-t-face. 1918. [Shortened f. RIGHT 
ABOUT face.] a. An instance of facing about. 
b. A complete reversal of principles, policy, 
or opinion 1934, 

bove, prep. 


3. Phr. A. oneself, ina more high-spirited, uncon- 
trolled, or overweening state than the normal; out 
of hand. 

Abrasive (übré'siv, -ziv), a. and sb. 1853. 
[f. ABRASE v. + -IVE.] A. adj. (In Dict. s.v. 
ABRASE v.) Also fig. 1875. B. sb. An abrasive 
agent 1853. 

Abreaction (wbrim-kfon). 1912. (f. AB- + 
REACTION, after G. abreagierung.] Psychiatry. 
The liberation by revival and expression of 
the emotion associated with a repressed 
memory, instinct, etc. 

Abroad. C. sb. Everywhere or anywhere 
that is outside one's own country 1895. 

‘Frogs,’ he would say, ‘are slightly better than 
Huns or Wops, but a. is unutterably bloody and 
foreigners are fiends’ 1945. 

Abseil (m-bzoil, sel), v. 1941. -G. 
abseilen, f. ab down + seil rope.) Mountain- 
eering. intr. To descend a steep face by sliding 
down a doubled rope. Also as sb. 1933. 

Absolute, a. 

a. magnitude: see *MAGNITUDE; a. pitch, the 
pitch of a note as determined by its fequency; 
ability to recognize or reproduce any note within 
therange of the ear or the voice; a. temperature, 
temperature measured from a. zero (in degrees 
centigrade or Fahrenheit); a. value Math., ofa real 
number, its value irrespective of sign; of any 
complex number a + ib, the positive square root 
ofat + b?; a. zero: see ZERO 3. 

Abstract, a. 4. In the fine arts, charac- 
terized by lack of, or freedom from, repre- 
sentational qualities 1915. 

Two of his abstract pictures have been deliber- 
ately hung sideways. at the Tate Gallery 1952. 
Abstra:ctionism, the pursuit or cult of abstrac- 
tion in art. 

Academic. A.5. Conforming too rigidly to 
the methods or principles of an academy (esp. 
of the fine arts) 1889. 


Accelerate, v. 1. b. spec. To increase the 
speed of (a vehicle or its engine); also absol. 
1902. 

Accelerator. c. Physics. A large apparatus 
for producing charged atomic or sub-atomic 
particles and accelerating them to high 
energies by means of electric or electromag- 
netic fields 1931. 

Acceptor. (See after AcckPT v.) 2. Chem. 
and Physics. An atom or molecule capable 
of receiving an electron pair from another 
atom, so forming a co-ordinate bond with it: 
in a semiconductor, an impurity atom that 
has a lower valency than the majority of 
atoms and can receive an electron from the 
valency band; cf. *Donor 2. 1907. 

Accessory. B. sb. 1. spec. (usu. pl.), any 
of the smaller articles (as shoes, gloves, ete.) 
of a woman’s dress 1896. 

Accident. , 

Comb.: a.-prone a., predisposed or likely to 
cause or attract an accident. 

Accommodation. — 

a. address, an address used only or primarily 
for convenience of correspondence, esp. 1 
adopted to conceal the addressee's whereabou' it 
a. ladder, a ladder up a ship's side for use in 
entering or leaving small boats; a. road, à 10 
constructed to give access to land or property no 
adjoining a public road. " 

Acculturation (ikoltitiré!-fon). 1880. [f. 
AO- pref. + CULTURE + -ATION.] Anthrop. 
The adoption and assimilation of an alien 
culture or some of its traits. 

Hence Accu-Iturate, Accu-Iturize vbs. DE 

Acculturation comprehends those phenome 8 
which result when groups of individuals havin 
different cultures come into continuous first-hand 
contact, with subsequent changes in the or 
culture patterns of either or both groups 1930. 


ACCUMULATOR 


Accumulator. 3. b. A form of betting in 
which the amount won on one event is 
staked on a subsequent event 1923, 

Ace. I. b. Substitute: In lawn-tennis, ete., 
an unreturnable stroke, esp. a service that 
the opponent fails to touch; the point scored 
by this 1889. 2. b. Also (chiefly U.S.), a 
person outstanding in any activity or occupa- 
tion; also attrib. 1919. 

Acetate. 2. Synthetic material (e.g. textile 
fibre or fabric, plastic) made from cellulose 
acetate: freq. atirib. 1920. 

1 burn more slowly than other rayons 

Acetyl. Acetylcholine (w:sitil-, üsitil,- 
k6"lin), the acetyl ester of choline, a com- 
pound synthesized at the end of certain nerve 
fibres and released when a nerve impulse 
reaches it, thereby transmitting the impulse 
to the next nerve fibre (at a synapse) or to 
the muscle fibre (at a neuromuscular 
junction) 1906. 

Acheulian (afin), d. 1894. [-Fr. 
acheuléen (G. de Mortillet, 1873).] Archeol. 
Of or belonging to the Paleolithic period so 
called, named from the site at Saint-Acheul, 
near Amiens, 

Achilles (aki-liz), 1810. [L. form of Gr. 
Ave. Achilles’ heel, heel of Achilles: the 
only vulnerable spot. Achilles’ tendon = 
TENDON of Achilles. 

Acid. B, sb. b. = *LSD 1960. 

Also attrib. and Comb., as a. trip, etc.; a.-head, 
one who takes LSD, 

Ack (mk). 1898. Arbitrary syllable formerly 
used for a in telephone communications and 
in oral transliterations of code messages. 

ack-ack (= 4.4.), anti-aircraft (gunfire, regi- 
ment, etc.); a. emma (= a.m.), ante meridiem; 
air mechanic, 

Acoustic, a. 1. b. Applied to any device or 
material designed to reduce noise; sound- 
absorbent 1924. 

An acoustic tile that is many times as absorbent 
as the usual masonry surfaces 1924. 

a. mine, an underwater mine designed to 
explode when triggered by sound waves from a 
ship’s engines or propellers. 

Acronym (æ'krðnim), 1943. f. ACRO- + 
-onym after HomonyM.] A word formed from 
the initial letters of other words, as *ANZAC, 
*LASER*. 
res, adv. 

. Phr, T'o come a. (with): collog., orig. U.S., 
hand over, M vaN pol aa oia 


To get or come a. see GET v : 
SUM 5 e v. VII. To put a.: to put 


t v. IV). 
Acrylic (-i-lik), a. Also applied to synthetic 

Substances made by polymerizing a. acid or 
derivatives of it, as a. fibre, plastic, resin; 

made of acrylic plastic. Also as sb. 

eee in Courtelle, the first British a. fibre 


Actinomycetes (m:ktinomoisrtiz), sb. pl. 
1916. lt. AcrrNo- + MYcETES.] Biol. Micro- 
organisms belonging to the order Actino- 
mycetales; filamentous bacteria. 

ction: 

attrib. a. painting, a form of painting in which 
20 10 0 n i applied by the spontaneous 95 random 
shi e artist; a. stations, positions in a 

D, etc., to be taken up when going into action 
or proceeding to a manœuvre. 
Activate, v. Delete t and add: Esp. = 

CTUATE v. 3, 4. b. To make (a substance, a 
molecule, an organism, etc.) active or more 
peeve (esp. in various technical senses); to 
increase the activity of 1858. So Activa: tion, 
Activator. 

ctivated carbon, charcoal, carbon, esp. char- 
E rich Das been. treated to make it more 
containing aerobie aciei See RM 

Active, a. 

K list: see List sb.* A. service: see SERVICE? 

Ad (æd), colloq. abbrev. of ADVER! 
and advertising isa. — — 
SI attrib. and Comb., as ad-man, *ADMASS. 

ike all successful ad-men he has come to believe 
ae uncritically in what he sells 1933. 
ie (co., däm). 1872. The surname of the 
aa hers Robert (1728-92) and James 
fr Adam, used to designate buildings, 
Adams” etc., designed by them. Also 


Adamant. B. adj. Unshakeable, inflexible. 
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panpe v. 3. intr. To become adapted (to) 

Birds certainly g.. particularly well to the 
suburban community 1962. 

Addicted, ppl. a. 3. b. Dependent on the 
continued taking of some drug; characterized 
by addiction (sense *2b) to. 

Addiction. 2. b. The condition in which a 
person is dependent on the continued taking 
of some drug, the deprivation of which 
causes adverse effects including an uncon- 
trolled craving for it. 

Addiction to alcohol occurs in some individuals 
who drink excessively 1970. 

Addictive (idi-ktiv), a. 1939. [f. ADDICT v. 
+ -IVE.] (Of drugs, etc.) tending to cause 
addiction. 

Additive, a. B. sb. A substance added in 
small quantities to impart specific qualities 
to the resulting product 1945. 

Adélie (ade-li). Also Adelie. 1907. The 
name of Adélie Land in the Antarctic, used 
attrib. or ellipt. of a kind of penguin (Pygoscelis 
adeliz) found there. 

Adenine (x-dénin) Also -in. 1885. [-G. 
adenin (A. Kossel, 1885), f. Gr. dij» gland: 
see -INE‘.] Biochem. A crystalline base, 
C. II. N., found esp. in certain glands and as 
a constituent of nucleic acids, being paired 
with thymine in double-stranded DNA. 

Ad lib. (e:dli‘b), 1811. A. adv. phr. See 
AD LIBITUM. B. adj. orig. U.S. Extemporized, 
improvised, spontaneous 1925. Also as 8b. 
Hence A:d-lirb v. (orig. U. S.), to speak 
extempore, improvise (words, ete.), esp. in 
the course of a stage or broadcast per- 
formance 1919. 

When Jones got lost back stage, I had to ad- 
lib. .until he came on 1929. 

Ad-man: see Ap. 

Admass (-dmis). 1955. [f. Ap + Mass 
sb.*) That section of the community which 
is readily influenced by mass publicity, 
advertising, etc. 

Admin. (édmi-n), 
ADMINISTRATION 1942. 

Ad nauseam (æd nọsiæm), advb. phr. 
1647. [L.,'tosickness'.] To asickeningextent. 

Adsorption. Substitute for def.: The 
process by which atoms or molecules are 
attracted to the exposed surface of a solid or 
liquid and adhere to it, covering it with a 
very thin layer. Hence Adso'rb v., to collect 
or attract by adsorption. Adso-rbate, the 
material that is adsorbed. Adso-rbent, the 
material or body that adsorbs. 

Advance, sb. 

a. copy, a copy of a book sent out in advance of 


publication. 
Advert (z-dvéat), sb. 1860. Colloq. abbrev. 


of ADVERTISEMENT. 

Aerobe. So Aerobic (-5"-bik) a. 1884. 

Aerofoil (G'rófoiD. 1907. [f. AERO- + 
For sh.] A structure (e.g. a rudder or wing 
of an aircraft) designed to give rise to a force 
(other than drag) when moving through the 
air. 
Aerosol (se. rbsol). 1923. [f. AERO- + Sols. 
1. A colloidal suspension of liquid or solid 
particles in a gas. 2. A substance packed 
under pressure in a container with a device 
for releasing the substance in the form of an 
aerosol; a container of this kind 1944. 

Aerospace (6"róspé!s). 1958. [SPACE sb. 
II. 4.] The earth's atmosphere and the re- 
gions beyond it. Also attrib. 

‘Affiliate, a. Also as sb., an affiliated organ- 
ization, company, etc. 1879. - 

Afghan (æfgæn), a. and sb. 1798. Pertain- 
ing to, a native of, Afghanistan. 

A. hound, a swift hunting dog of the Near East, 


having thick silky hair. M 

Aficionado (dfipionü-óo; anglicized as 
áflsióná-do). Pl. -os. 1845. [Sp., = amateur.] 
‘A devotee of bull-fighting; by extension an 
ardent follower of any hobby or activity. 

This sham fight is despised by the torero and 
aficionado 1845. The aficionados of science fiction 
and golf 1957. 


African. 

Comb.: A. violet = *SAINTPAULIA. 
‘Africana (efrikü-nà, -é^nà). 1908. If. 
Africa + *-ANA.] Books, documents, etc., 
relating to or concerned with, or objects 


colloq. abbrev. of 


AIR 


peculiar to or connected with Africa, especi- 
ally Southern Africa. 

Afrikaner (wfrika-noi. 1801, [Afrikaans, 
earlier (Cape) Du. Afrikaander, f. Afrikaan 
sb., African + -d)er, pers. suff. modelled on 
termination of Hollander Dutchman.) 1. 
An Afrikaans-speaking white South African, 
esp. one of Dutch descent. (Replacing 
AFRICANDER.) 1824. 2, Bol. An iridaceous 
South African flower belonging to any of 
various species of Gladiolus or Homoglossum. 

Afro- (w-fro) comb. form of L. Afer, pl. 
Afri African, asin Afro-A'sian a., pertaining 
to the countries of Africa and Asia together. 

Afrormosia (fr id). 1920. [mod. 
L. (H. Harms, 1906), f. ARO. + mod. L. 
Ormosia, a genus of trees.) A North and 
West African tree of the leguminous genus 
Afrormosia, esp. A. laxiflora and A, elata; the 
wood of this tree. 

A consumers' paradise of transistor radio sets, 
electric food mixers, and a, coffee tables 1960. 

A-fter-care. 1854. [AFTER-, CARE sb."] Care 
or attention given after a course of medical 
treatment, a term of imprisonment, etc. 

Agapanthus (iegipenpis). 1789. [mod. 
L. (C. L. L'Héritier de Brutelle, 1788), f. Gr. 
dyéan love + ds flower.] A perennial 
herb of the genus so called, which is native 
to South America, belongs to the family 
Liliacem, and is cultivated for its large 
umbels of blue or white flowers. 

Age, v. Also, of a substance or a thing, to 
undergo certain definite changes in its 
properties that are the natural consequence 
of the passage of time; freq. as Ageing vbl. sb. 
Also trans., to produce such changes, esp. by 
artificial means, in. 

Agent provocateur (agan provokatór). 
1877. [Fr., ‘provocative agent’.] An agent 
employed to induce or incite a suspected. 
person or group to commit an incriminating 


act. 

Aid, sb. 1. b. phr. In a. of: in support of (a 
cause or charity) 1837. Hence, fig. and collog. 
(presumably having its origin in the freq. use 
of the phr. in appealing for the public support 
of a cause), about, concerned with 1935. 

3. b. spec. Anything, esp. a device or appa- 
ratus, by which assistance is given in per- 
forming an operation or fulfilling a function; 
esp. with defining word, as hearing aid, 
navigational aid, visual aid 1924. 

1. b. A Benefit will take place in A. of the Funds 
of the New Alms Houses 1837. ‘That’s your 
disillusioned expression, Fox, said Alleyn. 
What's it in a. of?’ 1935. 

jAide-mémoire (édmemwüz, ſedmem- 
wür). 1846. [Fr., f. aider to Aip + mémoire 
Memory.] An aid to the memory; in diplo- 
matic use, a memorandum. 

Aileron (é'léron). 1909. - Fr. aileron, dim, 
of aile (= L. ala) wing.) A movable aerofoil 
used to maintain or restore the balance of an 
aircraft in flight, usu. a hinged flap in the 
trailing edge of a wing. 

Air, sb. I. 1. b. The air considered as a 
medium for the transmission of radio waves 
1927. 3. b. The air considered as a medium 
for the operation of aircraft. + 

1. b. On the a.: (being) broadcast by radio or 
television; so off the a. 3. b. By a. :byair transport. 

Comb.: a. arm, that branch of the armed forces 
which fights in the air; a.-borne a., carried 
through the air; (of aircraft) that is in the air; (of 
troops) carried by aircraft; a.-bus, a short- to 
medium-range subsonic aircraft designed to carry 
ssengers relatively cheaply; 


a.-conditioning, the process of cleaning air and 
controlling its temperature and humidity Eus 


airfield, an 
accommodated and maintained, and may take 


.-lift, transportation of supplies or 
-lock be I4: 


ete.: (b) a stoppage of the flow of liquid in a pump 
or pipe by a bubb! 

Eirg by air; a.-pocket, a local atmospheric 
condition which causes an aircraft to lose 
suddenly; a. power, power of defensive and 
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Cyxcuic.] Chem. Combining the properties of 
aliphatic and cyclic compounds; cyclic but 
not containing a benzene ring or similar 


AIR 


offensive action dependent upon a ly of 
aircraft, missiles, etc.; a.-raid, also pd as 
d. - raid precautions, shelter, warning; airscrew, 


the driving screw of an aircraft, a propeller; 

8.-sea rescue, applied to a branch of the TAG: structure. 

whose task is to rescue airmen and passengers Alienation. 1. b. [tr. G. verfremdung 
from the sea, and to such operations; a.-sick d., (Brecht)] The effect, regarded by some 
sick from the motion of an aircraft; a. space, the playwrights as desirable or essential, of 
air above a country, esp; considered as subject to preventing the emotional involvement of the 


its jurisdiction; a. speed, the speed of an aircraft, 

or of anything flying, in relation to the air through 

which it is moving; a.-strip, a strip of land 

prepared for the taking off and landing of aircraft; 

a. terminal, the town office of an air-line, 

equipped for the reception of passengers; air-to- 
ir d., from one aircraft to another. 

Air, v. 4. Also, to expose (an opinion, etc.) 
to public view, to make public 1879. 

A chance of airing some of his pet theories 1879. 

Aircraft. Pl. aircraft. For 1907 read 1850 
and substitute for def.: A flying machine; 
now usually used of aeroplanes, helicopters, 
etc., as distinct from balloons and airships. 
"Carrier, a m that carries and serves 
for aircraft; aircraftman, the lowest 
non-commissioned rank in the Royal Air Force; 
80 aircraftwoman. 

Airport (é*apó?it). 1919. [PORT sb.', in 
transf. use of sense 2.] An aerodrome, esp. 
with customs facilities, to which aircraft 
resort to take on board or set down passen- 
gers, or load and unload freight. 

Aisle. 3. c. A passage-way between rows of 
seats in a building other than a church (esp. 
a theatre or cinema), or in a train, ete. 1755. 

Alarm, sb. II. 1. Alarms (or alarums) and 
excursions: a stage direction occurring in 
varying forms in Shakes. Hen. VI and Rich. 
JIT; now used playfully for: skirmishing, 
confused fighting, sudden divagations, and 
the like 1891. 

Albanian (elbé'-niain), a. and sb. 1596. f. 
med. L. Albania, med.Gr. 'AABeva + -AN.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to Albania, a country 
of the western part of the Balkan peninsula. 
B. sb, A native or inhabitant of Albania 1596. 
b. The language of the Albanian people 1813. 

Albion (m-bion). poet. or rhet. OE. IL. 
Albion. (Gr. 'AXowow Ptolemy, 'AAB(ow), = 
Celtic *Albid(n-), referred to *albho- (L. albus 
white), with ref. to the white cliffs of Dover.] 
Great Britain. 

Perfidious A., rendering F. la perfide Albion, a 
thetorical expression for ‘Britain’, with ref. to 
Lo 18 treacherous policy towards foreigners 


audience with the events or characters on the 
stage 1949. 

Aliphatic (ælifæ-tik), a. 1889. [f. Gr. 
@adgap, ddagar- fat (so named from the struc- 
ture of the fatty acids) + -1c.] Chem. Ap- 
plied to organic compounds having an open- 
chain structure (i.e. one with no rings). 

All. A. 7. b. In scoring at games, denoting 
that both sides have made the stated score; 
love all = neither side has scored 1742. 

All- in comb, a. clear, a signal giving informa- 
tion that there is no (further) danger; a.-electric 
a., using only electric power; a. in a., exhausted; 
a.-in d., inclusive of all; in Wrestling, without 
right: see RIGHT d. 11,10, RIGHT 
orts, a mixture of all or many 
orice a.-sorts) of sweets containing 
r g., in which all the performers, 

etc., are stars; a. there: see THERE adv.: a.-time 
a., of a record level or figure, etc., for all time up 
to the present (orig. U.S.); a.-up weight, the 
total weight of an aircraft in the air, including 
fuel, crew, passengers, and cargo; so a. up adv. 
Allergy (e-load3i). 1911. - G. allergie (von 
Pirquet, 1906), f. Gr. aMes other, different 
+ éyea (known only in ep, ENERGY), 
used for ‘reactivity’; see -Y*.] Path. The 
altered degree of susceptibility of a body 
produced by a sensitizing dosage or exposure 
to some foreign material; more widely, 
abnormal sensitivity to the action of a 
particular foreign material, as certain foods, 
pollens, etc. Also fig. Hence A-llergen [after 
* ANTIGEN], a substance producing a.; Aller- 
gic a., characterized by or pertaining to a., 
or an a.; const. to; (collog.) antipathetic fo. 
Alley-way (mliwé!). orig. U.S. 1788. [f. 
ALLEY + WAY sb.] A narrow passage-way. 
Allomorph (sw-lomóaf) 1948. [f. Gr. cos 

other, different + *MOoRPH(EME.] Philol. A 

morphemic alternant; one of two or more 

morphs making up a morpheme. Hence 

Allomo:rphic a. 

i Allophone (ælofő"n). 1938. [f. Gr. Mos 


other, different + PHONE(ME.] Philol. Any of 
the variants making up a single phoneme. 
Hence Allophovnic a. 

All out, adv. Delete t and add: 2. Using or 
involving all one's (or its) strength or re- 
sources; ‘fully extended’; at top speed 1895. 
Hence as adj. phr. 

All over, adv. 3. b. Covering every part, 
esp. of ornamental patterns or designs 1859. 

Allure, sb.“ Delete + and add: b. [- Fr. 
allure.) Personal charm or power of attrac- 


Alcoholic, a. B. sb. One who suffers from 
alcoholism; also, one who is addicted to 
alcohol 1891. 

Aldrin (e-ldrin). 1949. t. the name of 
K. Ald(e)r (1902-58), German chemist + -IN*.] 
A crystalline solid that is a chlorinated cyclic 
hydrocarbon, C,H,Cl, and is used as an 
insecticide. 

Aleck: see *SMART a. 

Alembicated (dle-mbiké'téd), ppl. a. 1786. 


[f. ALEMBIC + -ATE* + -ED'.] Ofliterary style, tion 1901. 
ideas, etc., over-refined, over-subtilized, as if AME (ce:lfá;niume-rik), a. Also 
by repeated distillation. So Alembica-tion. 2lpha-numerical. 1955. f. ALrHA(BET 


sb. + NUMERIC(AL a.] Computers. Consisting 
of or employing both letters and numerals. 

Also, adv. 

2. A. ran, applied to horses in a race which are 
not 8 Jig. an unsuccessful competitor, an 
inferior person or thing 1896. 

Alstremeria (elstrémi*-rid). 1791. [mod. 
L. (Linneus, 1762), f. the name of Baron 
Clas Alstremer (1736-96), Swedish natura- 
list: see -1A'.] A plant of the large genus so 
called, belonging to the family Amaryl- 
lidacere, native to South America, and 
including several species cultivated in gardens 
or greenhouses. 

Alternator (6-ltemé'téa). 1892. [f. ALTER- 
NATETv. + -0R2.] Electr. An electric generator 
that gives an alternating current. 

Altimeter. 2. (usu. wltimitoz). An instru- 
ment for measuring the altitude, esp. of an 


Alert (üló-it), v. 1808. [f. the adj.] (rans. 
To put on the alert, to rouse to vigilance. 

Algol (ælgọl). Also ALGOL. 1959. ft. 
algo(rithmic (see *ALGORITHM) + initial letter 
of language.) Computers. A programming 
language used chiefly for mathematical and 
scientific calculations. 

Algonquian, -kian (relgonkiün, -ykwiin), 
a. and sb. 1885. [f. Algonquin, name of a 
N. Amer. Indian people; see -IAN.] A. adj. 
Of or pertaining to a large group, which 
includes the Algonquins, of tribes speaking 
languages or dialects belonging to the most. 
widespread family of N. American Indian 
languages. B. sb. 1. The Algonquian family 
of languages; an Algonquian language 1891. 
2. An Algonquian Indian 1900. 

Algorithm (rlgórió^m). 1699. [var. of 
ALGORISM due to confusion with Gr. dpdjuós 


ircraft 1918. 
number.] 1, Algorism. 2. A procedure or set "4 E 
of rules for calculation or problem-solving, e C. sb. b. The a. (colloq.), the 
now esp. with a computer 1988. Hence " (Pe 
Menne e d I the 'a.' to several other people 


libi, sb. b. orig. U.S. A plea of innocence; 

a pretext, an excuse 1912. Hence Alibi v. 
Alicyclic (slisoi-klik), a. 1891. [- G. 

alicyclisch (E. Bamberger, 1889), f. ali 
phatisch * ALIPHATIC + cyclisch (now zyklisch) 


Alumnus, Also, a graduate or former 
student (chiefly U.S.) 1696. 

Ambi- (wmbi) repr. L. ambi-, both, on 
both sides, comb. form of ambo both. 
Ambience (æmbičns). 1889. [f. AMBIENT: 


ANABOLISM 


see -ENCE. Cf. Fr. ambiance.) Environment, 
surroundings; atmosphere. 

Ambivalence (mmbi:vüléns) 1912. - d. 
ambivalenz (Bleuler), f. *AMBI-, after EQUIVA- 
LENCE.] The coexistence in one person of 
contradictory emotions or attitudes towards 
a person or thing; the quality of being 
ambivalent; contradiction, ambiguity. 

Ambivalent (embi-vilént), a. 1916. [f. 
prec., after EQUIVALENT.] Having either or 
both of two contrary or parallel values, 
qualities, or meanings; entertaining contrary 
emotions towards the same person or thing; 
ambiguous, equivocal. Hence Ambi- 
valently adv. 

Ambulance. 2. b. A vehicle for conveying 
Sick, injured, or disabled persons 1922. 

Americium (eméri'sidm, -fidm). 1946. f. 
Americ(a + -IUM.] A radioactive silvery- 
white metallic element produced artificially, 
Symbol Am; atomic number 95. 

Amerind («mérind), Amerindian (e- 
méri:ndiün), sbs. and adjs. 1900. Contrac- 
tions of American Indian. 

Amharic (æmhæ'rik), a. and sb. 1813. If. 
Amhara, name of a province of Ethiopia + 
-IC.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Amhara, its 
people, or its language. B. sb. The language of 
Amhara, the principal language of modern 
Ethiopia 1836. 

Amino- (ämf- mo), Chem., combining form 
of AMINE, used spec. in names of compounds 
containing the group —NH combined with 
à non-acid radical. 

A.-acid, any of numerous simple organic 
compounds that contain a basic amino group and 
an acidic carboxyl group, certain of which are 
important as essential constituents of proteins. 

Ammo (emo). Slang abbrev. of AMMUNI- 
‘TION (used esp. of ammunition for small arms). 
Also attrib. 1917. 

Ameebic (ümi-bik), a. 1801. [f. AMŒB)A + 
-10.] Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
caused by an amaba or amaebie. 

Amp. 1886. [abbrev.] = AMPÈRE. 

Ampelopsis (rempeélo:psis). 1807. [mod. L. 
(L. C. M. Richard, 1803), f. Gr. dumedos 
vine + cis appearance.) A climbing plant 
of the genus so called, which belongs to the 
vine family and formerly included the 
Virginia Creeper (now transferred to the 
genus Parthenocissus). 4 

Amphetamine (wmfetümin, -in). 1938. 
(f. alpha-methyl-phenethylamine.] A syn- 
thetic drug used as a stimulant for the cen- 
tral nervous system. 

A. popularly known as an ingredient of pep 
pills’ 1955. 
Amphibian, a. (Of a vehicle) able to 
operate both on land and in water; sb. an 
amphibian tank or other vehicle 1920. 
Amplify, v. 1. b. Electr. To increase the 
strength of (a current, signal, etc.) 1915. 
Amplitude. 6. b. Electr, The maximum 
departure of the value of an alternating 
current or voltage from the average value 
1895. 

A. modulation (in Radio), modulation of a wave 
by variation of its a.; abbrev. A. M. 
Ampoule (æmpüūl). 1907. [- Fr. — Le 
AMPULLA.) A small sealed (glass) vessel 
containing sterilized materials tor injection. 
Amputee (mmpiuti.). 1910. [f. AMPUT(ATE 
v. + -EE'.] One who has lost a limb, etc., bY 
amputation. i, 

Amytal (ce-mitzel, -iil). 1926. [Proprietary 
name, f. Axy(1*, another name for the pentyl 
radical + *Barbi)tal, from which Amytal 
differs in having one of the two ethyl groups 
replaced by a pentyl group.) Pharm. 
Amylobarbitone, a barbiturate used, often 
as the sodium salt, as a sedative and hyp- 
notic; both it and the sodium salt are white, 
odourless powders with a bitter taste. 
Here's some sodium amytal One of these 
capsules will calm him down STEINBECK. 

-ana (ina, é'nà), suffix. [See ANA] 
Appended to proper names to form collective 
substantives with the general meaning oi 
*books, documents, and the like relating to 
or concerned with, and objects connected 
with, a place or person’, as Africana, 
Americana, Victoriana. 

Anabolism (üne-bülizm). 1886. L. Gr. 


ANAEROBE 


åvaßoàń ascent, f. dvaBáMew throw upwards, 
f. dd ANA- + gde throw; see -ISM.] 
Biol. Constructive metabolism, in which 
new, more complex substances (such as 
constituents of body tissues) are synthesized 
from simpler ones, usually with the con- 
sumption of energy. So Anabo-lic a. 

Anaerobe (mnó"ró"b, -é&oró"b, sené*róvb), 
1884. [- Fr. anaérobie adj. (Pasteur, 1803) 
anaerobic (later also as sb.), f. AN- 10 + 
aérobie aerobic. The English sb. is modelled 
on MICROBE.) A micro-organism which 
requires, or can live in, the absence of free 
oxygen. So Anaerobic (-6™bic) a., of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of an anaerobe; 
not involving free oxygen. 

Glycolysis does not involve a consumption of 
cia fale and is therefore an anaerobic process 

Analogue. 3. Analogue computer, a 
computer which operates with numbers 
represented by some physically measurable 
quantity, such as length, voltage, etc. Also 
a. device, machine, etc, 1946. 

Analysis. 1. b. In the last (final, ultimate) 
a. [after Fr. en derniére analyse]: at the con- 
clusion of the investigation or examination 
involved, all things duly considered and 
weighed 1791. 9. = PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 1907. 

Anaphora. b. Gram. The use of à word 
which refers to, or is a substitute for, a 
preceding word or group of words 1933. 
Hence Anaphorric a. 

Anaphylaxis (w:nüfile-ksis). 1907. (mod. 
L., — Fr. anaphylazie (Portier & Richet 1902), 
f. ANa- + Gr. ovAcfis guarding. Cf. 
prophylaxis.) Med. Extreme sensitivity to 


the re-introduction of an antigen. Hence 
A:naphyla:ctic a. 
Anaptyxis (wmnüpti-ksis) 1895. [mod. L., 


= Gr. dvásrw&is unfolding.] Phonetics. The 
development of a vowel between two conson- 
ants. So Anaptycde a. 1885. 

Anarchy, 1. b. A theoretical state of 
society in which there is no governing person 
or body, but each individual has absolute 
liberty 1850. 

A:nastigma:tic, a. 1890. [f. AN- 10 + 
ASTIGMATIO a.; ef. G. anastigmatisch.] Not 
astigmatic: applied to a compound lens for 
correcting astigmatic aberration, So Ana- 
Sti-gmat [G. ], an a. lens or system of lenses. 

And, conj. B. I. 3. c. and/or: formula 
denoting that the items joined by it are to 
180 by either together or as alternatives 

The Press has rather plum the 
writer, and/or as bene 1950. DOM 

Androgen (endrodgin). 1936. f. Gr. 
dvópo-, comb. form of do man, male + -GEN.] 
Physiol, Any sex hormone or other substance 
which in a male mammal will produce or 
maintain the secondary sex characteristics. 
Hence Androge-nic a. 

Angel. 6. slang (orig. U.S.). A financial 
backer of an enterprise, esp. one who sup- 
Ports a theatrical production 1891. 7. An 
unexplained mark on a radar screen 1947. 

Angle, b. 1. b. Used for: The point or 
direction from which one views or approaches 
an object, circumstance, event, subject of 
inquiry, etc.; hence (loosely), aspect. Also 
(in full camera a.), the direction or viewpoint. 
from which a photograph, film scene, etc., is 
taken 1872, 

Mr. Lewis turns the figure round and allows us to 
view it from every possible a. 1922. 

A:nglo-Fri-sian, sb. and a. 1877. [f. 
ANGLO- + FRISIAN.] A. adj. 1. Pertaining 
to both English and Frisian. 2. In the use of 
H. Sweet and some later writers: pertaining 
ka a subdivision of the West Germanic 

ranch of the Germanic group of languages, 
the hypothetical parent language of Anglo- 
Saxon and Old Frisian 1907. B. sb. In senses 
of the adj. 

Anglophile (c-nglofeil), a. and sb. 1867. 
[See ANGLo-, -PHIL.] A. adj. Friendly to 
England or to what is English. B. sb. One 
Who is friendly to England 1883. 

Anglophone (c-ngloféen), sb. and a. 1900. 
Peete: xs Gr. dn voice.] A. sb. An 

8p ing person. B. adj. English- 
Speaking. 
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Angora. 1. Also applied to a variety of 
rabbit having long fine white fur and pink 
eyes, and to its fur or a yarn or fabric made 
from it. Also ellipt. as sb. 

Angst (enst). 1944. [G.] Anxiety, an- 
guish, neurotic fear; guilt, remorse. 

A. may take the form of remorse about the past, 
golt: about the present, anxiety about the future 


Animated, ppl. a. 1. b. Cinematographic; 
(of cinema cartoons) given the appearance of 
motion 1897. 

Animation. 1. c. The production of 
motion pictures; now usu., the technique or 
process by which apparent movement is 
given on film to inanimate drawings or 
objects 1912. 

Anodize (:-nódoiz), v. 1981. [f. ANOD(E + 
-IZE.] trans. To give (aluminium or one of its 
alloys) a protective coating of aluminium 
oxide by making it the anode in a process of 
electrolysis. 

Anomy. Restrict t to sense in Dict. and 
add: 2, Also commonly in French form 
anomie. [Fr. (Durkheim Suicide, 1897).] 
Absence of accepted social standards or 
values ; the state or condition of an individual 
or society lacking such standards 1933. 

Anopheles (üno-filiz). 1899. [mod. L. (J. W. 
Meigen, 1818), — Gr. dvwdedjs unprofit- 
able, useless.) Ent. A mosquito of the genus 
so called, which includes species that carry 
the parasites causing malaria and other 
diseases. 

Hence Ano-pheline sb. and g., a mosquito 
belonging to this or a closely related genus; of or 
pertaining to an insect of this type. 

Anorak (snórek) 1924, (Greenland 
Eskimo.] A weatherproof jacket of skin or 
cloth, with hood attached. 

Anorexy. Now usu. as Anorexia. 
A. nervosa, a condition in which loss of 
appetite due to severe emotional disturbance 
results in emaciation. 

Another. 1, You're a.: colloq. phr. pri- 
marily used in retorting a charge upon the 
person who makes it (cf. TU QUOQUE); hence 
humorously as a vaguely contemptuous (of- 
ten meaningless) retort 1553. 3. A. place: 
& traditional phr. used by members of 
parliament in referring to the other House, 
ie. the House of Lords or the House of 
Commons 1789. 

1. ‘Sir,’ said Mr. Tupman, ‘you're a fellow." 
Sir, said Mr. Pickwick, ‘you're a.’ DICKENS. 

Anoxic (énoksik), a. 1020. [f. AN- 10 + 
OX- + -1c.] Med. Characterized by or causing 
a deficiency of oxygen. So Ano-xia [-14!], a 
deficiency of oxygen in the tissues. 

Anschluss (e-nflus). 1924. [G., ‘addition, 
annexation, union’, f. anschliessen join, an- 
nex.] Annexation, spec. of Austria to 
Germany. 

Answer, v. II. 1. b. To a. back: to reply 
where silence or acquiescence would be 
proper; to retort or reply impertinently 
1904. 8. Also, fo a. the door 1866. 

Ante (æ-nti), sb. 1838. - L. ante before.] In 
poker, a stake put up by a player (usu. the 
eldest hand) before drawing new cards; 
iransf. cash, esp. cash required or paid in 
advance. Hence Ante v. trans. to put up 
(an ante); transf. to bet, stake; also, to pay 
off, up. 

‘Ante-post (ce-ntt,pd'st), a. 1902. Uf. ANTE- 
+ Post sb. ] Horse-racing. Of bets or betting: 
made, taking place, before the numbers of 
the runners are displayed on the board. 

Anti-, prefiz'. As a living formative prefix 
anti- has been extraordinarily productive in 
the 20th century, and it is now freely used to 
form sbs. and adjs., esp. denoting: (an agent, 
device, product, etc.) that inhibits, limits, or 
counteracts a condition, effect, etc. ; affording 
protection from or used in defence against; 
(that is) the opposite, reverse, or negation of. 

anti-clockwise = COUNTER-CLOCKWISE; a.~ 
freeze, a chemical agent added to water to lower 
its freezing-point; anti-g a., designed to counter- 
act the effects of high acceleration (as anti-g suit); 
a.-gravity, a fictitious or hypothetical force that 
opposes or counteracts the force of gravity; also 
olog.) anti-grav; a.-hero, one who is the 
opposite or reverse of a hero; mms chief character 
in a poem, play, or story who is totally unlike à 
conventional hero; a.- histamine u., that counter- 
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acts the effect of histamine; sb. a drug having 
this property, used esp. in the treatment of some 
aller matter, (hypothetical) matter com- 
posed of a.-particles; a.-novel, - play, etc., a form 
of art or literature opposed to ihe Base conven- 
tions of the form in question or to the form itself; 
a.-particle, an elementary particle of the same 
mass as a given particle but having an opposite 
electric charge or a magnetic moment, equal in 
magnitude butoppositein direction; a." personnel 
a., of bombs, etc., designed to kill or injure human 
beings; a.-tank a., used in defence against tanks. 

Antibiotic, a. 2. [- Fr. antibiolique (P. 
Vuillemin, 1890).] Injurious to or destructive 
of living matter, esp. micro-organisms 1894. 

B. sb. A substance, esp. one produced by a 
mould or other micro-organism, capable of 
destroying, or inhibiting the growth of, 
bacteria or other micro-organisms 1944. So 
Antibio'sis, a condition of antagonism 
between life-forms, esp. micro-organisms, 

Anti-convulsant (æ:ntiikğnvv-lsănt), d. 
and sb. 1910. [ANTI- 3.] A. adj. That re- 
tards or prevents convulsions. B. sb. A 
substance that is antagonistic to convulsions 
1943. 

Antigen (w-ntidgón). 1908. - G. antigen, 
f. anti(kérper ANTIBODY + -GEN.] Biochem. 
A foreign substance which, when introduced 
into the body, stimulates the production of 
an antibody. Hence Antige'nic a., -ically 
adv. Antigeni-city, antigenic property or 
condition. 

Anti-Semitism (entise-mitiz’m, -si-moit- 
iz'm). 1881. [t. ANTI- + SEMITE + -ISM,] 
Theory, action, or practice directed against: 
the Jews. Hence Anti-Se'mite, Anti- 
Semitic a. 

Anti-social, a. 2. Also, of persons, actions, 
etc.: devoid of orantagonistic to normal social 
instinets or practices 1880. Hence Anti- 
so'cially adv., in an anti-social manner, 
against the interests of society as a whole. 

‘Anzac (mnzwek). 1915. A word made up 
from the initial letters of Australian and New 
Zealand Army Corps, used colloq. for a 
member of that corps; later gen. pertaining 
to Australia and New Zealand together, 4. 
Day: 25 April 1915, when A. troops landed in 
the Gallipoli Peninsula; an anniversary of 
this day. 

Apartheid (pa-athe't). 1947. [Afrikoans, 
f. Du. apart ( Fr. à part APART) + heid 
-HOOD.] Segregation of the inhabitants of 
European descent from those of non-Euro- 
pean descent in S. Africa. Also transf. and 


Jig. 

Apartment. 1. b. A set of rooms forming 
one dwelling in a building containing a 
number of these, Chiefly U.S, 1874. Also 
attrib., as a. building, hotel, house. 

Apologia (wpólo"-dsiü). 1784. [L. — Gr. 
dmoloyla speech in defence.] A written 
defence or justification of the opinions or 
conduct of a writer, speaker, etc. 

‘The currency of the word is largely derived from 
J. H. Newman's Apologi 


ologia pro vita sua, 1864. 

Apolune (æ-po,l'ūn). 1960. It. APO- + lune 
(t. L. luna moon), after apogee.) The point 
at which a body in orbit round the moon is 
most distant from its centre. 

Apperceive («pousi-y), v. Delete t and 
add: 2. Psychol. To be or become conscious 
of perceiving; to comprehend (something 
percetved) by a mental act which unites and 
assimilates the perception to a mass of ideas 
already possessed 1876. So Apperce:ption. 
Apperce:ptive a. 

Apport, sb. Transfer tObs. to senses 1 and 
2 and add: 3. usu. pl. A material object 
produced, professedly by occult means, at a 
spiritualist séance, etc. 1894. 

Approach, sb. 1. b. Golf. The play or 
stroke by which a player reaches the putting- 
green or approaches the hole 1879. 

Approved, ppl. a.. 

a. school, a place of training for boys or girls. 
who have been found guilty of offences or exposed 
to moral danger 1932. 

Apron, sb. 4. g. A flat area, usu. with a 
hard surface, where aircraft may conveni- 
ently stand for repairs or loading; a similar 
area in front of a garage 1925. 

Aqualung (ekwülpp). 1950. If. L. aqua 
water + LUNG.] A portable apparatus 


AQUAPLANE 


enabling a diver to breathe under water, 
consisting of cylinders of compressed air, 
usu. carried on the back, which supply air 
through a water-tight face-mask. Hence 
A-qualung v. inir., to use an a. 

Aquaplane (ækwăplē'n). 1914. f. L. aqua 
water + PLANE sb.*] A flat board on which 
a person can ride standing, which when towed 
behind a speedboat rises partly out of the 
water and skims along the surface. Hence 
A-quaplane v. intr., to ride on an a.; transf., 
of a vehicle or aircraft, or its wheels, to skid 
over a wet surface on a thin film of water. 

Arabesque. B. sb. 3. Ballet. A pose in 
which the performer stands on one foot with 
one arm extended in front and the other leg 
and arm extended behind in line with the 
body and parallel with the floor 1830. 

Arbitrary, a. (sb.) 5. b. Typogr. A charac- 
ter used to supplement the letters and accents 
of an ordinary fount of type; orig. a. character 
1890, 

Arc, sb. 

5. a.-welding, welding in which the heat 
required for fusion is produced by an are (e.g. 
between the metal to be welded and an electrod: 

Arc (dak), v. Pa. t. arced (Aikt). 1893. 
[f. ARO sb. ö.] inir. To form an electric arc. 

Armour, 6. b. Also, the protective metal 
covering of a vehicle or aircraft. c, Armoured 
vehicles collectively 1944. 

Armoured ppl. a. Also, of military vehicles, 
aircraft, ete., or of military forces, warfare. 

Around. B. prep. 4. b. Of time, amount, 
eto.: something near, about. U.S, 1888. 

Arrestable (üre:stáb'l, a. 1555. [- OFr. 
a(r)restable, f. a(r)rester: see ARREST v. and 
-ABLE.] Liable to be arrested. 

a. disease, a disease that can be prevented from 
getting worse; a. offence Law, an offence for 
which a person can be arrested without a 
warrant. 

Arrester. 2. A contrivance for bringing 
an aircraft to rest when it alights on an air- 
eraft-carrier. Usu. attrib. 1926, 

Arrive, v. 7. b. [after Fr. arriver.] To be 
Successful, establish one's position or repu- 
tation 1889. So Arriviste (arivist), one 
who is bent on succeeding or making a good 
position for himself 1901. 

Artefact (i-1tifekt). Also arti-. 1821. f. 
L. arte, abl. of ars ART + factum FACT.] 
1. A thing made by human art; an artificial 
product; Archwol. a product of aboriginal 
art as dist. from natural remains, 2. In 
scientific use, a spurious product or effect 
that is introduced by the experimental 
procedure or is due to some other extrancous 
agency 1908, 

Arteriosclerosis (aiti*:rioskli*rd"-sis). 1886. 
[f. ARTERIO- + SOLEROSIS.] Path, Abnormal 
thickening and hardening of the walls of the 
arteries, occurring chiefly in old age. Hence 
Arte:riosclero:tic a. and sb. 

Articulate, a. 3. b. Able to speak articu- 
lately ; capable of giving esp. ready and fluent 
verbal expression to emotions, ideas, etc. 
1937. 

The more a. of our young rebels claim that 
sexual freedom is essential 1965. So Arti'culacy. 

Arti-culated, ppl. a. [Sce -ED'.] Applied 
to various kinds of vehicle in which elements 
are joined in a flexible (ie. non-rigid) 
arrangement 1923. 

9. locomotive, one with one or two sets of 
driving wheels mounted as a large bogie that can. 
rotate with respect to the rest of the locomotive; 
a. lorry, a lorry made up of two separable parts 
joined so as to allow one to swivel with respect 
to the other; also (slang) artic; a. train, one in 
which the ends of adjoining coaches are supported 
on a common bogie. 

Artificial, a. 

Comb.: a, fertilizer, a chemical fertilizer; a. 
horizon, also, a gyroscopic instrument used in an 
aircraft to indicate its attitude in relation to the 
horizon; a. insemination, injection of semen into 
the uterus by other than natural means (abbrev. 
4. J.) ja. kidney, an E that performs the 
functions of a human ey in place ofa damaged 
organ; a. respiration, a manual or mechanical 
procedure designed to restore or initiate the 
natural function of breathing. 

Art nouveau (ar nüvo) 1809. [Fr., ‘new 
art'.] A style of art developed in the last 
decade of the 19th century, characterized by 

. flowing lines and curves and by the free use 
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of ornament based on organic or foliate 
forms. 
Arty (ati) a. 1901. [f. ART sb. + -Y'.] 


Of artistic pretensions; also applied to per- 
sons who wish to be regarded as artistic in 
taste, dress, etc. (joc. collog.). So a'rty- 
(and-)ci d. 

As, adv, VIII. 1. As for, as to: in respect of, 
with regard to. As from, (U.S.) as of: (in 
formal dating) from, after. 

Ascend, v. 

Asce-nder, one who or that which ascends; esp., 
Typogr., etc., an ascending stroke, a stroke ex- 
tending above the body of a letter 1934. 

Ascomycetes (w:skomoisi-tiz), sb. pl. 1857. 
[f. ASCO- + MYCETES.] Bot. A class of higher 
fungi, distinguished by the possession of an 
Ascus; see Ascmycetal, Ascomycetous (8.v. 
ASCO-). 

Ascorbic (iisk@-abik), a. 1933. f. A- 14 + 
SconB(UT)IC a.] A. acid: vitamin C, the anti- 
scorbutic vitamin. 

Asdic (wzdik). 1939. [f. initials of Anti- 
submarine detection investigation committee.) 
= *SONAR. 

Asepsis (é'se-psis). 1892. [f. A- 14 + 
Sepsis.) Absence of micro-organisms likely 
to cause infection; procedures or treatment 
aimed at preventing septic infection. 

Ashkenazim (wJkina-zim), sb. pl. 1839. 
[With Heb. pl. suffix -im f. Ashkenaz, name 
of a son of Gomer and grandson of Noah (Gen. 
10:3), taken as the progenitor of one of the 
nations of the world (cf. 'the kingdoms of 
Ararat, Minni, and Ashchenaz', Jer. 51:27.) 
Jews of middle and northern Europe as dis- 
tinguished from Sephardim or Jews of Spain 
and Portugal. Hence Ashkena zic a. 

Asian. In recent official use superseding 
Asiatic because of the alleged depreciatory 
implication of the latter term. 

Ask, v. IV. 6. To a. for trouble or the like; 
also (slang or colloq.) for it: to act in such a 
way as to bring trouble upon oneself, to 
give provocation 1902, 

Asking, vbl. sb, attrib. a, price, the price 
that is asked for a thing. Cf. sense 3, 
ed Me the a. Price for every thing I bought 


Aslib (w-zlib) 1926, f. the initials.) The 
Association of Special Libraries and Infor- 
mation Bureaux, set up to facilitate the 
co-ordination of information, etc. 

Assemble, v.' 1, b. To put together (the 
separately manufactured parts of a compo- 
site machine or mechanical appliance; also 
with the machine as obj. 1852. So Assembly; 
often attrib., as a. line, room, shop, worker. 

Assignment. 5. b. A task assigned to one; 
a commission (orig. U.S.) 1848. 

Assimilate, v. I. 1. b. pass. (Philol.) Of a 
sound: to become identical with or similar in 
some respect fo another sound in the same or 
a contiguous word. Also inír. 1854. So 
Assimilation, the process of becoming or 
fact of being assimilated. 

Assistant. B. sb. 3. d. A shop assistant (see 
*SHOP sb.) 1853. 

Association. 9. Ecology. A group of 
associated plants within a formation 1900. 

Astatine (wstütin). 1947. f. Gr. doraros 
unstable (f. à (A- 14) + orarós standing) + 
-INE*.] A radioactive element that can be 
produced artificially, all the isotopes of which 
have a half-life of a few hours or less; the 


heaviest of the halogens. Symbol At; 
atomic number 85. 
Astilbe (üstilbi). 1843. [mod.L. (F. 


Buchanan-Hamilton, 1825), f. Gr. d- (A- 14) 

+ orden, fem. of oriAfos glittering.] A peren- 
nial plant of the genus so called, belonging 
to the family Saxifragacew, native to the Far 
East, and bearing panicles of small flowers. 

Astral, a. 1. b. Pertaining to or consisting: 
of a supersensible substance considered to be 
next above the sensible world in refinement. 
and held to pervade all space 1877. .1. body, 
the ethereal counterpart of a human or animal 
body 1881. 

Astro-. 

A-strodome, a transparent dome on the top of 
the fuselage of an aircraft from within which 
astronomical observations may be made. A.-flx, 
the determination of an aircraft's position by 
observation of thestars, A.-hatch = *Astrodome. 
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Astronautics [- Fr. astronautique (J. H. H. 
Boéx-Borel, 1927)], the branch of science and 
engineering concerned with travel beyond the 
earth’s atmosphere; so A'stronaut, one who 
travels in space. Astrophy'sics, that branch of 
astronomy which treats of the physical (and 
chemical) properties of the celestia] bodies, 

Astronomical, a. b. Of figures, measure- 
ments, etc.: similar in magnitude to those 
used in astronomy, immense 1899. 

The odds against a poor person becoming a 
millionaire are of a. magnitude SHAW, 

At, prep. I. 14. With verbs of speaking, 
implying indirect attack aimed at as opp. to 
direct address fo a person 1711. 

Mrs. Parsons talked (o Miss Littleton and at her 
better half DICKENS. 

Ataractic, ataraxic (wtire:ktik, -æ-ksik), 
a. 1941. [-actic f. Gr. drdpaxros not dis- 
turbed + -10; -axic f, Gr. drapafice impass- 
iveness, calmness (see ATARAXY).] 1. Calm, 
serene. 2. Pharm. Of a drug: inducing 
calmness, tranquillizing (without being 
hypnotic). As sb., such a drug 1955. 

Atcha, atchoo, var. forms of *ATrsuoo. 

-ate'. 1. d. On the analogy of distillate, 
filtrate, precipitate, eto., other sbs, in -ate are 
formed on a vb. stem to denote the product 
of some kind of operation, as eluate, homoge- 
nate, ete. 

Athematic (p-, é'pima:tik), a. 1894. [f. 
A- 14 + THEMATIC.) Gram. Of verb-forms: 
having no thematic vowel, having suffixes 
attached immediately to the stem. 

Atishoo (ti d), int. and sb, 1878, A repre- 
sentation of the characteristic noises accom- 
panying a sneeze. 

Atlantic, a. 1. b. Of or pertaining to 
countries bordering on the Atlantic Ocean, 
now esp. with reference to their political 
alliances 1776. c. Transatlantic 1839. d. 
Applied to one of the successive periods of 
vegetation in the post-glacial period 1876. 

Atom. Loosely used attrib. for atomic (see 
next), as in a. bomb, a. scientist 1945. 

The effect of the a. bomb on Japan 1947. 

Atomic, a. 1, 2. Now spec. applied to the 
energy released by the fission of heavy 
atomic nuclei or the fusion of light nuclei, 
to apparatus, machines, etc., utilizing such 
energy or used in its production, and to 
weapons deriving their destructive power 
from its sudden release; also to research and 
researchers in atomic energy, structure, eto., 
and loosely to the age characterized by the 
various applications of atomic energy. 

Comb.: a. number, (of a chemical element) the 
number of unit positive charges carried by the 
nucleus of its atom, being the physical property 
which determines the position of the element in 
the periodic table; symbol Z; a. weight, (after 
the adoption of carbon as a standard) the ratio 
between the weight of one atom of the element 
and m of the Galant of an atom of carbon 12. 

Attested (ütestéd), ppl. a. 1984. [f 
ATTEST v. 4 -ED'.] Of cattle, milk: officially 
approved as free from disease. 

Attitude. 2. b. The orientation of an air- 
craft or spacecraft in relation to some refer- 
ence line(s) (e.g. its direction from the 
observer or its line of motion) 1910. 4. b. = 
Altitude of mind (ATTITUDE 4) 1873. 

Atto- (w-to), prefir. 1903. [f. Da., Norw. 
alten eighteen + -0-, after kilo-, micro-, eto. ] 
Prefixed to the names of units to form the 
names of units 10% times smaller (i.e. one 
million million millionth part of them). 
Abbrey. a. 

Atypical (æ-, é!ti-pikil), a, 1885. If. A- 14 
+ TyPicat a.] Not typical; not conformable 
to the ordinary typo. Hence Aty'pically 

v. 


Aubrietia (Qbrij'ü) Also very freq. in 
erron. form aubretia, 1899. [mod. E. — 
Aubrieta (M. Adanson, 1703), f. the name of 
Claude Aubriet (1668-1743), French botanist: 
see -IA.] The common name of a member 0 
the genus Aubrieta of spring-flowering dw: 
perennial plants belonging to the family 
Cruciferze, 10 

Aubrieta is the original spelling of the gener. 
name but the form Aubrietia has been so generally 
used that it has come into common speech and w 
retain that form as the common name. R. Hort. 
Soc. Dict. Gardening 1951. za 

Au courant (o kurai). 1762. [Fr., in the 


AUDILE 


( ) course (of events)'.] Acquainted 
with what is going on: const. with, of. 

Audile (Q:doil), a. and sb. 1886. [irreg. f. 
L. audire hear + -ILE. Cf. TACTILE a.] A. adj. 
Pertaining to or involving hearing 1897. B. 
sb. A person to whom auditory images are 
more prominent than motile or visual images 
1886. 

Audio- (0:dio) comb. form f. L. audire 
hear + -0-. Also in independent use as a 
quasi-sb. used attrib. 

‘a.-frequency, a frequency capable of being 
perceived aurally; a. typing, typist, typing, one 
who types, directly from material prev! jously 
recorded; a.-visual a., of or pertaining to bot 
hearing and sight: applied esp. to mechanical aids 
to teaching. 

Audition, s». 1. b. Also, a trial perform- 
ance by any performer (as a dancer, etc), 
Hence Audition v. trans., to give an audition 
to (a performer); also absol., to hold audi- 
tions. 

Au gratin: see *GRATIN. 

Auguste (august). 1910. [Adopted in Fr. 
spelling auguste, f. G. august (der dumme 
August circus clown). A type of circus 
clown. 

He was called an ‘auguste’, and wore ill-fitting 
7 88 clothes. and a large bulbous red nose 


Au pair. Now esp. of a young girl receiving 
instruction in the language of a foreign 
country in return for esp. domestic services, 
Also as sb., and attrib. in au pair girl, etc. 

Aurignacian ($rinyé!-J'in, -ign-), d. 1014. 
[- Fr. Aurignacien (H. Breuil, 1906).] Of or 
belonging to an Upper Paleolithic period 
characterized by flint implements of the 
type found in the Aurignac cave in the 
Pyrenees and by the earliest examples of 
cave art. 

Aussie (0.21, ozi, 8), sb. and a. 1918. [f. 
first syllable of Australia + -IE.] a. (An) 
Australian. b. Australia 1918. 

Australopithecus (Qstrü:lopi-pIk2s). (mod. 
L. (R. A. Dart, 1925), f. L. australis southern 
+ Gr. nlos ape.) A small-brained fossil 
hominid of the genus so called, which in- 
cludes several species found in Africa. Hence 
Austra:lopi-thecine sb and d., a member 
of the Australopithecinte, a sub-family of the 
Hominidm sometimes used to separate A. 
from more recent hominids; of, pertaining 
to, or resembling A. 

In their cranja) features the members of the 
Australopithecus group neatly split the differences 
between ape and man, but the consensus of 
opinion is that, on the whole, they must be con- 
sidered as men...The australopithecine were 
small in stature A. S. ROMER. 

Autism (6:tiz’m), 1912. E- mod. L. autismus 
(Bleuler), f. Gr. adrés self + su.] Psychol. 
A condition in which a person is morbidly 
self-absorbed and out of contact with reality. 
Hence Autistic a. 

Auto-. 

au. toclave, (b) a vessel for carrying out chemical 
Teactions at high temperatures under pressure; 
an apparatus for sterilizing by steam at high 

ressure; autodida:ctic a., self-taught; acquired 

y teaching oneself; a.-ero'ticism, -e-rotism, 
erotism not resulting from any external stimulus; 
at erotic d. autotomy (oto-tomi), the casting 
off by some animals of a part or parts of the body, 
esp. as a reflex action, 

„ au'to(-)pilot = *automatic pilot. 

c. au'tocycle, a vehicle resembling a bicycle, 
Propelled by a motor. 

Automat ((:témiet). U.S. 1903. [- G. 
7 Fr. automate.) A self-service restaurant in 
Which food is obtained from compartments 
by the insertion of a coin or token. 

Automatic, a, 2, b. Of a firearm: furnished 
mih mechanism for successively and con- 
Sa loading, firing, and ejecting car- 
ridges as long as ammunition is supplied; 
OD. = a. pistol 1902. c. Of a telephone 

ange or system: d automatic 
Switches 1879. asi 
dim: a. pilot, a device in an aircraft for main- 
anaing a set, course or height; a. transmission, 
vehial matic gear-changing system in a motor 
diem, welt oradaca without o conscious 
agency of the writer. ar 
Automation (Otómé'-fon). 1948. [irreg. f. 
Gree 4. + -ATION.] Automatic control 
a manufacturing process through a number 
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of successive stages; the application of 
automatic control to any manufacturing 
plant, branch of industry, etc.; also, the use 
of mechanical or electronic devices to replace 
human labour. So Automate v. trans., 
to apply automation to; to convert to (largely) 
automatic operation. 

Automatism. 4. Any action performed 
automatically or not controlled by the con- 
scious mind; the performance of such actions 
or the mental state in which they may occur 


1884. 

Auxin (ksin). 1934. [- G. auzin (A. J. 
Haagen-Smit, 1931), f. Gr. age to increase 
+ N..] Biochem. Any of numerous com- 
pounds that cause the elongation of plant 
cells in shoots and (with cytokinins) control 
the growth and development of a plant. 

Avalanche (e-vilanf), v. 1872. [f. the sb.] 
intr. To descend in or like an avalanche; 
trans, to carry by or as by an avalanche. 
Also fig. 

Avant-. 
avant-garde, also, the pioneers or innovators 
in any art in a particular period 1910; avant- 
£a'rdism, -ga-rdist(e). 

Avestic (üvestik), a. and sb. 1888. [f. 
Avesta (see ZEND-AVESTA) + A.] (Pertaining 
to) the language of the Avesta, called also 
Zend and Old Bactrian. 

Avitaminosis  (évi:tüminó"sis) 1914. 
[mod.L.,f. A- 14 + VITAMIN + costs.] Path. 
A condition resulting from a deficiency of 
one or more vitamins. 

Away, adv. III. 3. b. In reference to games 
or matches played away from the home 
ground. Also adj. (as a. game, win) and 
quasi-sb.; an away match or (esp.) win. 1893. 

Axiology (wksiolódgi). 1908. [f. Gr. da 
worth, value + -LooY.] Philos. The theory 
or doctrine of values. Hence A:xiolo-gical 
a., Axio-logist. 

Axon (w-ksgn) 1848, [mod.L. — Gr. á£ow 
axis.] Anat. f a. The axis of a vertebrate 
body —1884. b. A process of a nerve cell that 
is usu. single and long (in contrast to the 
dendrites) and in most cases carries outgoing 
nerve impulses. 


ck, 
R. 


Overseas) dum 
F., Cd 
horsepower; B.M., Briti 


generalized from Sinclair Lewis's novel 
Babbitt (1922). Hence Ba-bbittry. 

Baby, sb. 1. b. transf. The junior member of 
a family, group of 
girl-friend, young woman (slang, orig. U.S.) 
1839. d. A person (slang) 1899. b 
carry or hold the b., to be saddled with an 
unwelcome responsibility. To empty, etc., 
the b. out with the panes to reject the 

tial with the inessential. 
[roe euentus a person who is at hand to 
look after a young child or children in the absence 
of the parents. So b.-sit v. 

Bach (bets), sb. 1855. [Shortened f. 
BACHELOR 4.] I. orig. U.S. ‘A bachelor, esp. iu 
phrase to keep b., to live as à bachelor. 2. 
N.Z. A makeshift hut, usu. one in which a 
man lives alone and fends for himself; now 
esp. a small week-end or holiday house 1927. 

Bach (beet), v. orig. U.S. 1870. [f. prec.] 
intr. To live as a bachelor, doing one's own 
cooking and housekeeping (usu. of a man). 

Bachelor. 4. b. transf. One of the young 
male fur-seals which are kept away from the 
preeding-grounds by the adult bulls 1874. 

attrib.: b. Ce yoman 9 urn an unmarried 

who lives indepen a Sy 
woman who 4. Z, (bist lari). Of, pertaining 
to, or caused by bacilli 1884. 

Back sb.* 

-fo-back, advb. phr, used attrib., esp. of 
MEM IA ina tontinuous terrace divided. along 
jts length so that there is no communication 


between the two fagades. 


BACTERIOLOGICAL 


Back-. 

b.-boiler, a boiler behind a domestic fire or 
cooking-range; b.-cloth, -drop, a cloth, usu. 
painted, hung at the back of a stage as part of 
the ee. or to conceal the area behind; b. 
country, the country lying in or towards the rear 
of a settled district; b.-date v, = ANTEDATE v. 
1, 2; also, to render an agreement, etc., retro- 
actively valid from a given date (const. to); 
b.-lighting Photogr., lighting coming from behin: 
the subject; b.-marker, one who starts from 

‘scratch’ or has the least favourable handicap in 
a race; b. number, a number of a periodical 
earlier than the current one; hence „ ONO 
who or a thing which is out of date, behind the 
times, or useless; ovr (chiefly U.S.), a pack, 
spec. one consisting of a folded parachute, carried. 
on the back; b.-pedalling Bicyeling, the action 
of pressing down upon the rising pedal (on a 
bicycle without a free wheel), in order to check the 
movement of the wheel; fig. the checking of a 
forward movement, the reversing of an action; 
hence b.-pedal v.; b. projection, projection on 
to a translucent screen from the rear, as u means 
of providing still or moving background to a 
scene, etc.; b. room, a room at the back of a 
house or other building; spec, a room or premises 
where (esp. secret) research, ete., is carried out; 
applied attrib., esp in backroom boy(s, to one who 
works or wields influence ‘behind the scenes’. 

Back bench. 1874. [BACK a. 1, BENCH sb. 
3.) Any of the benches in the House of 
Commons or similar assembly occupied by 
members not entitled to places in the front 
benches on either side; also atfrib, Hence 
Ba:ck-be-ncher, a member who occupies a 
seat on the back benches, 

Mr. Baldwin filled the modest role of a back- 
bencher in the House for many years 1928, 

Back blocks, ba:ckblocks, sb. pl. Austral. 
and V. Z. 1872. [f. BACK d. 1 + *BLOOK 
sb. 10 c.] Land in the remote and sparsely 
inhabited interior. Also attrib. or as adj. 
Hence Ba:ck-blocker, one who lives in the 
back blocks. 

Back-fire, v. 1886. [f. BAOK-FIRE sb. or 
back-formation from Back-firing vbl. sb.] 
1. intr. N. Amer. To light a fire ahead of an 
advancing prairie-fire in order to deprive it 
of fuel. 2. Of an internal-combustion engine 
or its fuel: to ignite or explode prematurely 
1902. Also transf., e.g. of afirearm, Also fig. 
of plans, ete., to go disastrously wrong. 

Background, 1. b. Education, experience, 
training, social conditions, and other factors 
regarded as forming the setting of a person, 
period, movement, etc., or making an im- 
portant contribution to the understanding of 
a problem 1854. c. Music, sound-effects, etc., 
subordinated to or accompanying some ac- 
tivity, esp. music as an accompaniment to a 
cinema film, broadcast programme, ete. 1928. 
3. Radio, Electr., etc. Adventitious signals or 
other sounds in the reception or recording of 
sound 1927, b. Physics. Radiation arising 
from cosmic rays and other natural sources 


1930. 

1. b. A charming gu lacking only the 'b.' that 
wealth makes possible 1923. 

attrib., as b. music, reading, etc.; b. heater, a. 
radiator, etc., supplying à constant level of 
warmth that can be supplemented at need by 
other means. 

Back-lash. 2. fig. After-effects; excessive 
or violent reaction 1921. 

Back-log. fig. Also, arrears 1932. 

Back seat. 1832. [BACK a., BACK-.] A seat 
at the back of a hall, etc.; hence collog. a 
position of inferiority or comparative ob- 
scurity (orig. U.S. in LM (o take a REN 

b.-s. driver, a passenger in the rear seat of a car 
ER ‘ives ‘msohelted di directions to the driver; 
also fig. 

Back stage, backstage, sb. and adv. 
1808. [f. BACK a + STAGE sb.) The rear part 
of a stage; the part of a theatre behind the 
stage; adv. up-stage; behind the scenes. 

Backstroke. b. Swimming. A stroke used 
in swimming on the back 1876. 

Back-up. Chiefly U.S. Also backup. 1952. 
[BACK v. 2]. A stand-by, reserve, Also altrib. 

Nearby was Glenn's backup pilot 1962. 

Backwoodsman. b. A member of the 
House of Lords who rarely attends meetings 
of that body, but is prepared on occasion to 
assert his political rights 1909. 

Bacteriological, a- 

b. warfare, the deliberate use of bacteria to 
spread disease in the enemy. 


BADIAN 


Badian (bet-diän), sb. and a. Also Bajan, 
Bajun (bé^dson). 1910. [Shortened from 
*BARBADIAN.] — *BARBADIAN. 

Baffle, sb. 5. More widely, any shielding 
Structure or device for deflecting or regulat- 
ing the passage of a fluid or deflecting or 
absorbing radiation. 

Bag, sb. 1. b. fig. A distinctive style or 
category esp. in playing jazz or i 
music. slang (orig. U.S.). 1962. 13. slang. A 
disparaging term for a woman, esp. one who 
is unattractive or elderly; = BAGGAGE 6. 
1924. 

Comb.: bagwash, the rough unfinished eu 
of clothes; a laundry that undertakes such roi 
washing; the bag of clothes to be washed. 

Bagel (be^g'. 1932. [- Yiddish beygel.] 
A hard ring-shaped salty bread roll. 

Bailey bridge (béli) 1944. [f. name of 
the designer, D. C. Bailey (1901- ), English 
engineer.] A lattice-steel bridge designed for 
rapid assembly from prefabricated standard 
parts, used esp. in military operations. 

A Bailey bridge more than 1,000 ft. long has been 
built over the Chindwin near Kalewa 1944. 

Balance, sb. 16. b. On b. (earlier upon the 
b.): balancing one thing with another, taking 
all things into consideration 1843. 19, Also in 
gon. use: The b., what is left, the rest, the 
remainder (recorded from late 18th cent. in 
Amer. use), 

Phr. B. of nature: a state of equilibrium in 
nature produced by the interaction of living 
organlarni; ecological b. B. of payments: the 
difference of value between paymentsinto and out 
of a country, 

Bale, v’. To b. out: (of an airman) to make 
a descent by parachute from an aircraft 
1930. Usu. so spelt, as if the action were that 
of letting a bundle fall through a trapdoor; 
but also as bail, as if a use of BAIL v.“ 

Ball, sb. 13. b. pl. vulg. The testicles; 
fig. nonsense, freq. as interj.; hence phr. to 
make a balls of, to muddle, make a mess of; 
also balls-up, confusion, muddle, ME. 

attrib.: b. pen or b. point pen, one of which the 
writing point is a minute ball moistened from a 
reservoir of viscous ink; b. turret, a spherical gun 
turret that projects from the body of an air- 


craft. 
Ball, sb.* 3. slang. A very enjoyable time 
1945. 


Balloon. 

b. barrage, a defence inst hostile aircraft 
consisting of a connec! system of balloons 
carrying wire cables reaching to the ground; 
b. tyre, a low-pressure pneumatic tyre of large 
section. 

Baloney, boloney (bald. ni, bólóni). slang 
(orig. U.S.). 1928. [perh. alt. f. BOLOGNA 
(sausage).] Humbug, nonsense. 

Balsa. 2. A tree of tropical America, 
Ochroma lagopus; also, the wood of this tree, 
used for its extreme lightness 1860. 

Balto-Slavic (boltoslesvik), a. and sb. 
1896, [f. Ballo-, used as comb. form of Baltic 
+ SLAVIC.] Designation of the group of Indo- 
European languages comprising the Baltic 
branch (Lithuanian, Lettish, and Old 
Prussian) and the Slavonic branch (Russian, 
Polish, Czech, ete.). Also Ba: to- Slavonic. 

Band, sb.* 12. Electr. A range of frequen- 
se or wavelengths between given limits 


Comb.: b. width, the interval separating the 
limits of a band. 

Band, sb.’ 4. b. Phr. When the b. begins to 
play: when matters become serious or 
exciting 1890. To beat the b.: lit. so as to 
drown the noise made by the b.; hence, to 
surpass or beat some stated or implied 
hem gon U.S., thi carry 

.: b.-wagon U.S., the wagon ing the 
band at the head ofa procession; to be on the bie, 
fig. to be in the forefront of an enterprise; also 
to climb on the b.-w. 

Bang, adv, collog. 1828. [See BANG v. 6, 
and cf. SLAM-BANG.] Thoroughly, com- 
pletely, exactly. b. b. on, exactly on. Used 
as adj., exactly right, excellent 1936. 

Banger (bepoi. 1919. f. BANG v. + 
R. ] a. A sausage, esp. in phr. bangers and 
mash, a dish of sausages and mashed po- 
tatoes. b. A decrepit motor vehicle. 

Bank, sb.“ 7. transf. A store of things for 
future use; spec. of blood for transfusion, 
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tissue for grafting, etc. So blood b., eye b. 
1938. 

Comb.: b.-account, an account with a b.; 
b.-robber, one who robs a b. 

Banner, sb. 6. U.S. A banner as a 
distinction, used esp. attrib. (orig. in b. 
county, state) 1840; hence as adj. pre- 
eminent, supreme. b. A headline in large 
type, esp. one running right across the page 
of a newspaper (orig. U.S.) 1913. 

The Daily Herald came out with a huge b. 
headline, in letters half an inch high, on its 
opening page 1952. 

Bantu (be-ntu, beentd-), a. and sb. 1802. 
[In certain Bantu dialects, pl. of -ntu man. 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to an extensive 
group of negroid peoples inhabiting the 
equatorial and southern region of Africa, 
and of the languages spoken by them. 
B. sb. ellipt. as pl. Bantu people. b. Any of 
the languages spoken by them. 

Bar (bia), sb.“ 1903. - Gr. Bápos weight.) 
1. A unit of pressure equivalent to one dyne 
per square centimetre. 2. Meteorol. A unit of 
barometric pressure equivalent to one million 
dynes per square centimetre (corresponding 
to the pressure of 750.1 mm. of mercury at 
0°C, in latitude 45° at sea level) 1910. So 
Millibar, a thousandth of a bar (sense 2) 
(the unit usually used). 

Barathea (berápi:a). 1862. [Origin unkn.] 
A cloth of fine texture made of wool, wool 
and silk, eto. 

Barbadian (baibé'-dián), a. and sb. 1732. 
[f. BARBAD(OES + -IAN.] A. adj. Of or per- 
taining to Barbados or its inhabitants 1741. 
B. sb. An inhabitant of Barbados. 

Barbecue, sb. 3. Now also an entertain- 
ment where steaks, chops, etc., are cooked 
in the open air. Also as vb. 

Barbiturate (bazbi-tiürét, -é't, büibitin*- 
ret). 1028. [f. *BARBITUR(IC a. + -ATE' 1 c.] 
Chem. A salt of barbituric acid; any of the 
group of hypnotic or sedative substances 
derived from barbituric acid. Also attrib. 
The pathologist's view was that the overdose of 
Vs had taken would have proved fatal 


Barbituric (büibitiü*-rik), a. 1866. [- Fr. 
barbiturique, f. G. barbitur(sdure), f. Barbara, 
woman's name.] Chem. B. acid: a crystalline 
acid, C. H. N, O,, from which many important 
hypnotic and sedative drugs are derived; 
malonyl urea. Hence Ba-rbitone, name in 
the British Pharmacopcia of VERONAL; 
formerly in U.S. Pharmacopeia as Ba-rbital. 

Bargain, sb. 3. esp. An article of which the 
price is professedly reduced for the purpose 
of a special sale in a shop or stores; also 
attrib. and Comb. designating persons and 
things associated with the practice of offering 
goods for sale in this way, e.g. b. counter, 
-day, -hunter, -hunting, -price, -sale; b. 
basement, the basement floor of a store 
devoted to the display of bargains; also 
transf. and fig. 

Barium, 

attrib.: b. meal, a mixture containing barium 
be opaque to X-rays, that is swallowed 
be 8 radiological examination of the alimentary 

Tract. 

Bar-mitzvah (büami-tsvà). Judaism. 1861. 
[Heb., lit. ‘son of commandment, man of 
duty'.] a. A Jewish boy who has reached 
the age of thirteen, regarded as the age of 
religious responsibility. b. The 'confirma- 
tion’ ceremony in a synagogue on this occa- 
sion. Also attrib. 

Barn, sb. 2. [Said to have originated in the 
phrase ‘as big as a barn’.] In nuclear physics, 
10-** sq. cm., a unit of area used in the 
measurement of the cross-section of a 
nucleus 1947. 

Barney. c. A noisy dispute or altercation. 
Also Austral, and N.Z. 1864. 

Barnstorm (ba anstbam), v. 1883. f. 
BARN sb. + STORM v. 5.] intr. 1. Theatr. To 
tour (rural districts), giving popular theatri- 
cal performances (formerly often in barns). 
2. U.S. To make a rapid tour holding meet- 
"e for propaganda or election purposes 

1. I have dreamed of a threadbare barnstormii 
actor, and he was a national symbol AUDEN 
ISHERWOOD. 


BATTLE 


Baron. 8. orig. U.S. A great merchant in a 
particular commodity, an industrial or 
commercial ‘magnate’ 1818. 

The ‘money barons’ were using the whole of 
their influence to restrict the raising of money for 
national development 1932. 

Barrage. 2. Also transf. and fig. 1917. 

Comb.: b. balloon, one forming part of a *balloon 
barrage. 

Barrier. 4. b. Freq. with defining word; 
Sound b., the excessive resistance which air 
offers to objects travelling at speeds ap- 
proaching or not greatly exceeding that of 
sound, and which has to be overcome before 
greater speed can be achieved. 

Chane: b. cream, a protective cream for the 
skin. 

Baryon (be-rign, bes. rien). 1953, [f. Gr. 
Bapós heavy + *-ON.] Nuclear Physics. Any 
of the sub-atomic particles with a half- 
integral spin and a mass equal to or greater 
than the mass of the proton or neutron. 

Base, sb.’ 18, Electr. The middle portion 
of a transistor, which is in contact with both 
the other regions (the emitter and the collec- 
tor) and differs from them in conductivity 
type 1948. 

Basenji (bise-ndsi). 1933. [Bantu.] An 
African breed of smallish hunting dog, native 
to the inner Congo regions, which rarely 
barks. 

Bash (bef), sb. 1805, [f, BASH v.] A heavy 
blow. (Orig. Sc., now in gen. use.) 

Phr. To have a b. (a), to attempt. 

Come on. .have a b. You can translate the first 
word anyway I. MURDOCH. 

Basic, a. 1. b. That is or constitutes a 
starting-point in a scale of remuneration or 
the like, as b. wage, working-day 1922. c. 
Applied to a limited ‘essential’ vocabulary 
in any language, spec. B. English, a vocabu- 
lary of 850 English words selected by C. K. 
Ogden, of Cambridge, and intended for use 
as a medium of international communication 
1929. 2. d. b. slag, slag from the basic 
process of manufacturing steel, used as a 
fertilizer when finely ground 1888. 

Basically (bé'-sikili), adv. 1903. [f. BASIC 
a.: see -ICALLY.] As a basic or fundamental 
principle, condition, matter, etc. ; essentially. 

Bastard, sb. 1. b. Used vulgarly as a term 
of abuse for a man, and, with weakened force, 
as the equivalent of ‘fellow’, ‘chap’, also 
trivially for ‘thing’ 1830. 

* We've knocked the b. off’ (reported remark of 
Sir Edmund Hillary after his ascent of Mount 
Everest in 1953). 

Bat, sb. Phr. To have bats in the belfry: 
to be crazy or eccentric 1901. Hence Bats as 
adj. in predic. use = BATTY a. 

Batho- (bepo), Bathy- (bæpi), comb. 
forms respectively of Gr. gabs depth and 
Batis deep, in various techn. terms, eg. 
ba:tho-, ba-thylith [see -117H], a very large 
body of intrusive igneous rock that has no 
detectable lower limit; batho--, bathy'- 
meter [see -METER], an instrument used for 
deep-water soundings; bathophilous (bape 
files), adapted to life in deep water. 

Bathyscaph(e) (be:piskewf). 1947. [- Fr. 
bathyscaphe (Piccard), f. *Baruy- + Gr. 
oxddos ship.] A vessel constructed for deep- 
sea diving and exploration. Also Ba-thy- 
sphere. 

he new bathysphere in which Prof. Auguste 
Piccard, the Swiss scientist, will try to descent 
more than two miles into the Mediterranean 1953. 

Batik (be-tik, batik), 1880. [Javanese, 
lit. *painted'.] The Javanese method of 
executing designs on textiles by covering 
the material with wax in a pattern, dyeing 
the parts left exposed, and then removing 
the wax: the material so dyed. Also attrib. 
passing into adj.: of, or ornamented with, 
batik work; loosely, characterized by a 
fantastic colour-pattern. 

Battery. 13. A series of hutches, cages, OF 
nesting-boxes in which laying hens are con 
fined for intensive laying or poultry te 
and fattened; later extended to denot 15 
accommodation for fattening cattle 1981. 
Freq. attrib., as b. hen, system. 

beds a soldier's uniform consisting of 

* a soldier's uniform z 
tunic and trousers, often with ankle-leggings- 
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Battle-axe. 3. Archzol. A type of prehis- 
toric stone weapon; hence applied attrib. 
to a neolithic culture characterized by this 
weapon 1859. 4. fig. A formidable or domi- 
neering woman. orig. U.S. slang, now collog. 
1896. 

Bauhaus (bauhaus). 1923. [G., lit. 
‘architecture house’, f. bau building + haus 
house.] The name of a school of design 
founded in Weimar, Germany, in 1919 by 
Walter Gropius (1883-1969); used for the 
principles or traditions characteristic of the 
Bauhaus. 

The Bauhaus became in Germany the focussing 
point of the new creative forces accepting the 
challenge of the time and technical progress 1932. 

Bazooka (büzü-ká). orig. U.S. 1935. [Cf. 
U.S. bazoo trumpet.] 1. A crude pipe-shaped 
musical instrument, 2. A tubular anti-tank 
rocket-launcher 1943. 

Beach, sb. 

b.-head [illogically formed after bridge-head ], a 
fortified position of troops landed on a beach. 

Beach-la-mar (bitflamá-1). 1911. [Altera- 
tion, by association with Pg. bicho do mar, of 
BÊCHE-DE-MER English (quasi ‘English spoken 
by béche-de-mer fishermen’).] The commer- 
cial jargon English used in the Western 
Pacific. 

Beacon, sb, 3. See *BELISHA beacon. 6. b. 
Aeronaut. A light placed at or near an aero- 
drome for the guidance of pilots 1918. C. A 
radio transmitter enabling pilots to fix their 
position 1919. 

Beaker. 1, c. Archeol. A type of tall 
wide-mouthed vessel found in the graves of 
a people who came to Britain from Central 
Europe in the early Bronze Age: hence 
attrib., as b.-folk, people 1902. 

Beam, sb. 15. c. Aeronaut. A directional 
radio transmission used to guide aircraft 
or missiles 1927, Freq. attrib., as b. approach. 

Phr. T'o be on the b., off the b. : to be on (off) the 
course indicated by a radio beam; also fig. 

Béarnaise (bé'iané'z, |lbearnéz). 1877. 
[Fr., fem. of béarnais of Béarn, a region of 
south-western France.] B. sauce, also in 
Fr. form sauce béarnaise, à rich white sauce 
flavoured with herbs. 

Beat generation. 1952. [perh. BEAT ppl. 
a. with infl. fr. BEAT sb. 1 4, but see quot.) A 
term first applied to a group of young artists, 
writers, eto., in San Francisco and later to 
others adopting their unconventional dress, 
habite, and attitudes as a means of self- 
expression and social protest. 

„The Beat Generation is basically a religious 
generation, In another interview Kerouac am- 
Plified ‘Beat means beatitude, not beat up.’ 1968. 

Beatnik (bitnik). 1958. [See *BEAT 
GENERATION; -NIK as in *SPUTNIK infl. by 
Yiddish *-Nix.] One of the beat generation. 

Beaufort scale (bo"fóit). 1858. [Devised 
by Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort (1774—1857).] 
Meteorol. A series of numbers from 0 to 12 
indicating the strength of the wind from à 
calm to a hurricane. 

South-westerly winds between force 5 and force 6 
on the Beaufort scale meant rigorous yachting 
conditions 1961. 

Beautician (bidti-fin). orig. U.S. 1924. 
lirreg. f. BEAUTY; cf. *MORTICIAN.] One who 
Tuns a beauty parlour, a beauty specialist. 

Bebop (bi:bop). orig. U.S. Also bop. 1945. 
A development of jazz, begun in the U.S., 
characterized by complex harmony, dis- 
sonant chords, and highly syncopated 
rhythm. Hence Be. bopper. 

Bedlington (be, dlinten). 1867. [Named 
after Bedlington in Northumberland.] In 
full B. terrier: a short-haired terrier charac- 
terized by a narrow head, short body, and 
longish legs. 

Bed-sitting- room. 1892. [f. BED(ROOM) 
* SiTrING-room.] A room used as both living 
and sleeping quarters. Also abbrev. bed- 
Sitter and bed-sit. 

Beef, v. 1800. lf. BEEF sb.] 1. trans. To 
apply raw beef to (a bruise) 1870. 2. U.S. 
18900 To put more muscle into; to strengthen 
jee: d: 15 7 (an ox, etc.) for Sud 

. 4. intr. To complain, le, test. 
Heß plain, grumble, prot 

ehavioural (bihévyorál) a. 1927. [f. 

BEHAVIOUR + A.] Concerned with, or 
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forming part of, behaviour. Hen - 
ha-viourally adv. ene 

Behaviourism (bt;hé'-vyoriz’m). 1913. 
[f. BEHAVIOUR + -ISM.] Psychol. A theory and 
method of psychological investigation based 
on the study and analysis of behaviour. 
Hence Beha-viourist, one who practises 
this method; also aftrib. Behaviouricstic a., 
-i'stically adv. 

Beigel, var. *BAGEL. 

Bel (bel). 1929. [f. the name of A. G. Bell 
(1847-1922), inventor of the telephone.] A 
unit equivalent to ten *DECIBELS (the unit 
usually used). 

Belay, v. 3. b. Climbing. To secure a rope 
round a spike of rock 1910. Hence Belay sb., 
the position so secured or the point providing 
it 1908. 

Belisha (bili-fa), Surname of Leslie 
Hore-Belisha, Minister of Transport 1931-7. 

B. beacon, a post about seven feet high sur- 
mounted by a flashing amber-coloured globe and 
erected on the pavement at each end of officially 
recognized pedestrian crossings. 

Bell, sb.! 1. colloq. phr. To ring the b.: to 
carry off the prize; to be the best of a lot: in 
allusion to the ringing of the bell attached to 
a strength-testing machine. To ring a b.: 
to call up the memory of or suggest an earlier 
occurrence of the thing referred to. 

Belly, sb. 

Comb.: b.-dance, an erotic oriental dance per- 
formed by women, inyolving abdominal contor- 
tions; 5850 „ (of a swimmer) a dive that 
brings one's body flat on the water; b.-landing, 
the crash-landing of an aircraft on the under 
surface of the fuselage without the use of the 
under-carriage; b.-laugh collog., a deep, unre- 
strained laugh. 

Bellyache (be-lig'k), v. 1888. [f. belly-ache 
(see BELLY sb. Comb.)) intr. slang. (orig. 
U.S.). To whimper, whine, grizzle, complain 
querulously. 

I reckon there's enough to complain about these 
days if a fellow wants to belly-ache some E. 
CALDWELL. 

Belt, sb. 3. b. In a machine gun, a length 
of woven fabric or of metal plates pinned 
together, fitted with cartridges, and revolving 
on the feed-block 1902. 5. d. A zone or dis- 
trict, usu. with defining term denoting the 
principal product or characteristic, as 
* Bible b., green b. 1869, 

Bend, sb.“ 6. pl. The severe pains in joints 
and limbs experienced by a person when the 
pressure on him drops rapidly (as when a 
deep-sea diver surfaces too quickly) 1894, 

Benefit, sb. 4. e. A performance, as of a 
play, a game, a concert, or the like, the 
proceeds from which go to a particular 
player or company 1802, f. That which a 
person is entitled to under the National 
Insurance Act of 1911, etc., or as a member 
of a benefit (or friendly) society 1875. 

Benny (beni) orig. U.S. 1955. Slang 
abbrev. of *BENZEDRINE. 

Bent, ppl. a. 5. fig. In various slang uses: 
a. Dishonest (cf. CROOKED) 1914. b. Illegal; 
stolen (orig. U.S.) 1030. c. Perverted, spoiled; 
spec. homosexual 1930. 

Benzedrine (be-nzédrin). 1933. [Pro- 
prietary term, f. BENZO- + *EPH)EDRINE.] A 
preparation of amphetamine used medici- 
nally by inhalation to relieve respiratory 
congestion and in tablet form to lessen 
fatigue. 

Beret. Now usu. beret (be re). b. A hat 
resembling the Basque cap, worn by men 
and women; also forming part of many 
British service and other uniforms 1827. 

Berk (bak). slang. Also birk, burk. 1936. 
[abbrev. of „ MR ud) Hunt, 
rhyming slang for cunt. fool. 

Berkelium (berki'lidm, b5-aklidm). 1950. 
[mod.L., f. Berkeley, California, where the 
element was first made + Au.] Chem. A 
metallic radioactive element not occurring 
in nature but made artificially. Symbol Bk; 
atomic number 97. 


iuda. 
Combet B. rig, a rig for a yacht, carrying a tall, 
tapering main-sail; . shorts, knee-length 
shorts; also ellipt. as Bermudas. dà 
Berserk. Also pronounced (beas3-ak, 
bouzS-ak). Now usu. as adj. frenzied, 
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aney or madly violent. Esp. in phr. Zo 
go b. 

Bespoke (bispóvwk), ppl. a. 1755. [See 
BESPEAK v.] Made to order, as distinguished 
from READY-MADE. Also said of the maker. 

Bible. 

Comb.: B. belt [*BELT sb. 5 d], a designation of 
those parts of the United States reputed to be 
fanatically puritan or fundamentalist. 

Bid, sb. phr. To make a b. for: to make an 
attempt to obtain, try to get. Hence the 
simple sb. is freq. used, esp. in journalese, 
for: an attempt to secure or win something. 
2. Card-playing. The statement of an under- 
taking which a player makes; spec, in Bridge, 
an announcement of the number of tricks in 
a specified suit or *no-trumps' by which a 
player proposes to beat his opponents 1880. 

Biff (bif), v. slang. 1888. [Imitative.] (rans. 
To hit, strike. Also to biff (a person) one. 
Hence Biff sb., a blow, whack 1889. 

Bifocal (boifü"kàl) a. and sb. orig. U.S. 
1888. [Br-*.] A. adj. Designating spectacles 
in which each lens has two portions of 
different focal lengths. B. sb. pl. Bifocal 
spectacles 1899. 

Big, a. 3. d. colloq. phr. To get, grow, etc., 
too b. for one's boots (breeches, trousers): to 
become conceited, put on airs. 

B. Brother, after the head of state in G, Or- 
well's novel 1984, any QUERELA benevolent but 
ruthlessly omnipotent authority ; b. bud, a disease 
of plants caused by a gall-mite; b. bug [see BUG 
sb. 1 dps U.S., a person of importance, great 
man; b. business orig. U.S., (those in control 
of) large mercantile organizations or transactions 
collectively; b. end, the end of the connecting-rod 
that encircles the crank-pin in an internal com- 
bustion engine; b. noise (see NOISE sb. phr.); 
b. shot U.S. slang, a prominent member of an 
organization, e.g. a notorious gangster; b. smoke, 
(a) Austral., Aboriginal name for a town; (b) 
London; tick [STICK sb. 4] orig. U.S., a dis- 
play of force; b. top orig. U.S., the main tent of 
a circus; a circus in general. 

Bikini (biki-ni). 1948. Name of one of the 
Marshall Islands, in the Pacific Ocean, which 
was used, in 1946, as the locale of an atomic 
bomb test: applied to a scanty two-piece 
beach garment for women. 

Bilateral, a. b. spec. Pertaining to or con- 
cerning two countries (only), esp. of the 
trade and financial agreements made be- 
tween them. c. Education. Of a secondary 
school or its educational system: providing 
two or three possible types of course 1947. 

Bilharzia (bilhä- in). 1859.  [mod.L. 
(T. S. Cobbold, 1859) f. the name of T. 
Bilharz (1825-62), German physician.] A 
genus of trematode worms parasitic in 
human beings, esp. in Egypt and other parts 
of Africa. b. By extension, the disease caused 
by the worm, also called Bilharzia:sis 1889. 

Billabong (bilaben). Austral. 1805. 
[- Billibang, Aboriginal name of Bell River, 
f. billa water + bang of uncertain meaning.) 
A branch or effluent of a river forming a 
backwater. 

Once a jolly swagman camped by a billabong 
Waltzing Matilda. 

Billy, delete c. and substitute next. 

Billy? (bili. Austral. and N.Z. 1839. 
[perh. f. Austral. Aboriginal billa river, 
water (cf. *BILLABONG).] A tin can with a lid, 
used as container and cooking pot, esp. for 
making tea. 

Comb.: b.-can (also in Eng. use) = billy; 
b. tea, tea made in a billy. 

Binary. A. adj. 

b. digit, one of the two digits (conventionally 
O and 1) in a BINARY scale; a bit (*Brr c. ) b. 
fission, the division of a cell or organism into 


two. 

Bind, v. 14. slang. trans. To bore, weary 
1929. 15. slang. intr. To complain, grumble 
1943, Also sb. 

Bingo? (bingo). 1936. [Origin unkn. ; perh. 
first as exclam.] A gambling game, a devel- 
opment of Lorro, often played in public halls, 
etc., for prizes. So Bingo interj., the ery 
made by the winner. 

Binomial, A. adj. 1. 

B. expansion, an expansion of a power of a 
binomial; the coefficients in it are b. coefficients. 

B. sb. 2. The two-part Latin name of a 
plant or animal 1945. 


BIO- 


Bio-. Biodegra-dable a., susceptible to 
the decomposing action of living organisms; 
so Bi:odegradabi-ity. Bi:olumine-scence, 
the emission of light by living organisms. 
Biometry, (b) the application of statistics to 
biology, esp. to the study of resemblances 
between organisms; also called Biome:trics 
80 Biometric, -ical adjs.; Bi:ometri-cian, 
-me‘tricist. Biophy-sics, the science 
dealing with the mechanical and electrical 
properties of the parts of living organisms; 
so Biophy'sical a., - phy. sicist. Biosy-n- 
thesis, the production of a chemical sub- 
stance by a living organism; so Biosynthe-- 


tic a. 
Biochemical (boidke-mikil), a. 1867. f. 
Bro- + CHEMICAL a., after G. biochemisch.) 


Of or pertaining to biochemistry. Hence 
Bioche-mically adv. 
Biochemistry (beidke-mistri). 1881. [f. 


Bio- + CHEMISTRY, after biochemical.) The 
science dealing with the substances present 
in living organisms and with their relation 
to each other and to the life of the organism; 
biological or physiological chemistry. So 
Bioche-mist, one versed in biochemistry, 

Bioceenosis (boio;sinó"sis). Also bio- 
cenose, bioccenose. 1883. [mod. L. (K. 
Möbius, 1877) f. Bro- + Gr. xolvwos 
sharing.) Ecology. An association of organ- 
isms forming a biotic community; the 
relationship that exists between such organ- 
isms. Hence Bioceeno:logy, the study of b.; 
Biocceno:tic a. 

Biological, a. 

Comb.: b. clock, an innate mechanism that 
regulates various cyclic and rhythmic activities of 
an organism; b. control, the use of natural 
predators to subdue a living pest; b. warfare, the 
use in war of harmful toxins, germs, etc. 

Biopsy (boi-epsi, boiopsi) 1895. [- Fr. 
biopsie, f. Gr. Bios life + ds sight. After 
Necropsy.) Examination of tissues, eto., 
taken from the living body for diagnostic 


purposes. 
Bioscope (boi-óskó"p). 1812. [f. Bro- + 
-SCOPE.] t 1. (In Dict. s.v. Bio-.) —1824. 2. 
An earlier form of cinematograph; retained 
in South Africa as the usual term for a 


cinema or a moving film 1897. Hence 
Biosco-pic a. 
Biosphere  (boiósfi»i). 1899. [- G. 


biospháüre (E. Suess 1875), f. Bro- + SPHERE.) 
The regions of the earth's crust and atmos- 
phere that are occupied by living organisms; 
occas., the living organisms themselves; also 
transf. 

Bipa:rtisa'n, a. 1909. [Br-*.] Of, repre- 
senting, or composed of members of, two 
5 10 or other) parties. 

Bird. 

Comb.: b.-strike, a collision between birds and 
aircraft; b.-watcher, one who observes the ways 
of birds; so b.- watching vbl. sb. 

Biro (boi*ro) 1947. [f. the name of 
László Biró the Hungarian inventor.] The 
proprietary name of a particular make of 
ball-point pen: also (with lower-case initial) 
applied loosely to any ball-point pen. 

Bit, sb.“ 1948. [abbrev. of BINARY digit.] 
A unit of information derived from a choice 
between two equally probable alternatives 
or *events'; such a unit stored electronically 
in à computer. 

Existing electronic computers can store, in their 
11 memories, up to about one million bits 


Bite, sb. 1. c. Dentistry. The bringing 
together of the teeth in occlusion 1848. d. 
fig. Incisiveness, pungency ; point or cogency 
of style, language, etc. 1899. 

Black, a. 2. b. Of coffee: without milk 
1796. 7. c. Macabre 1963. 8, b. Performed by 
*blackleg' labour; boycotted by trade unions 
during a dispute 1927. 

Comb.: B. and ene qo . name for an armed 
force specially recrui o combat the Sinn- 
Feiners in 1921, so named from the mixture of 
constabulary and military uniforms worn by them; 
b. belt, the belt worn by one who has attained a 
certain degree of proficiency at Judo; a person 
qualified to wear such a belt; b. body, a body or 
surface that absorbs all radiation falling upon it; 
b. box orig. R. A. F. slang, a navigational instru- 
ment, later a flight recorder, or by extension any 
intricate automatic apparatus; b. market, 
unauthorized dealing in commodities that are 
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rationed or of which the supply is otherwise 
restricted; hence b. marketeer; B. Muslim, 
a member of an American Ni sect, established 
in 1931, yia esc a € of UR and 
ropose: ipally the separation of Negroes 
int Whites; B. Panther, à member. of an Ameri- 
can Negro organization which adopts a militant 
attitude to the promotion of the Negro cause; 
b. power, power for black people; used asa slogan 
in connection with Ni civil rights; b. ens 
(a) any of several plant diseases usually cai by 
fungi, esp. a disease of roses, caused by the fungus 
rose, which produces black blotches 
on the fen ves; (b) a place or area of trouble, 
anxiety, or danger; esp. a dangerous section of 
a road. 

Black, v. 2. b. To b. out: to obscure or 
obliterate with black material, fog, or the 
like; to extinguish the lights on a stage during 
a performance; to prevent the emission of 
light from buildings and to minimize street 
lighting as a precaution against observation 
by hostile aircraft (trans. and intr.) 1921. c. 
To b. out (intr.), to be temporarily blinded or 
lose consciousness as a result of an interrup- 
tion to the blood supply to the brain, esp. in 
flying, on acceleration or a sharp turn 1940. 
3. b. trans. To declare to be *black' (*BLACK 


a. 8 b). 

Black-out (ble-kaut). 1913. [f. *BLACK 
v. 2 b, o.] 1. Theatr, The darkening of a 
stage during a performance. 2. The action of 
extinguishing or obscuring lights ns a pre- 
caution against air-raids, etc.; the resultant 
darkness; the material used to obscure the 
lights; also attrib. and transf. 1935. 3. Tempo- 
rary loss of consciousness; in flying, tempo- 
rary blindness resulting from an interruption 
to the blood supply to the brain during 
acceleration or a sharp turn 1940, 

Blah (bli) collog. (orig. U.S.). 1918. 
IImitative.] Nonsense, humbug; insincere 
or pretentious talk or writing. 

Blanket, sb. 5. attrib. passing into adj. 
Covering all cases, inclusive (orig. U.S.) 1886. 

Once we lose faith in the blanket formula of 
education. we can turn our attention to the vital 
matter of developing individuals 1930, 

Blast, sb. 7. b. A sudden momentary 
increase in pressure that travels through the 
air as a destructive wave from a large 
explosion; usu. às b. wave 1852. 

Blast, v. 4. b. intr. Of a rocket: to take off, 
to be launched into space 1951. 

Comb.: b.-off, the launching of a rocket. 

Blatant, a. 2. b. Palpably prominent or 
obvious 1889. 

The transactions were more than open: they 
were b. W. S. CHURCHILL. Clad in a suit of blatant 
Check A. E. COPPARD. 

Bleed, v. II. trans. 3. To make the printed 
area extend to the edge of a page, either 
&ccidentally in trimming or by design in 
printing; used with the printed area or the 
edge as obj. Also intr., to extend to the edge 
ofthe page. Also with off 1835. 4. To allow 
liquid or gas to escape from a closed system 
by means of a valve, cock, etc.; used with 
the fluid or the system as obj. 1889, 

Bleep (blip) 1953. [imit.] A thin high- 
pitched piping sound, spec. that of a radio 
Signal. Also as vb. 

Science ‘fiction’ has become fact. Those eerie 
*bleeps' from outer space tell us that 1957. 

Blimp (blimp). 1916. [Of uncertain origin.] 
1. A small non-rigid airship consisting of a 
gas-bag with the fuselage of an aeroplane 
slung underneath; in the 1939-45 war the 
name was applied to a barrage balloon. 2. 
(Colonel) Blimp: & character invented by 
David Low (1891-1963), cartoonist and 
caricaturist, and pictured as an obese, 
pompous-looking elderly figure  voicing 
reactionary opinions 1934. Hence transf., 
a person of this type. 

Blind, a. 1. d. Blind-drunk 1630. e. Ap- 
plied to flying and aerial bombing executed 
by means of instruments without direct 
observation or visual identification 1919. f. 
In Poker, as adv., to go b.: to put up a blind 
(see *BLIND sb. 6); hence, to go (a specified 
stake) b.; fig. fo go it b., to act without 
previous investigation of the circumstances, 
plunge without regard to the risks involved 
1840. 8. b. Of a corner or other feature where 
the road or course ahead is concealed from 
view, as b. corner, b. fence 1927. 9. b. Cookery. 


BLOOM 


Of a pastry case, baked without a filling. 
Also as adv. 1943, 

Comb.: b. date, an assignation with a previously 
unseen partner; also, the person so met; b. spot 
transf. and fig., à limited area where vision, 
judgement, etc., fails; b.-stamped, (of book: 
covers) stamped without colour or gold leaf (ef, 
blind-blocking, -tooling). 

Blind, sb. 6. In Poker, a stake put up by a 
player before seeing his cards 1857. 7, It. 
*BLIND a. 1 d.] A drunken bout or orgy, 
binge 1917. 

Blind, v. 6. slang. To proceed blindly or 
recklessly 1923. 

Blinding along the Brighton road at fifty miles 
an hour 1928, 

Blip (blip). 1894, [imit.] 1. Any sudden 
brisk blow or twitch; a quick popping sound, 
2. A small elongated mark displayed on a 
radar screen 1945. 

Blitz (blits). 1939. [Shortening of next.) 
An attack or offensive launched suddenly 
with great violence with the object of reduc- 
ing the defences immediately; spec. an air- 
raid or a series of them conducted in this way. 
Also Blitz v. trans., to attack in this way; 
to hit, blast, etc., by an air-raid. Blitzed 
(blitst) ppl. a. 

Emergency kitchens for people ‘blitzed’ out of 
their homes 1942. 

Blitzkrieg (blitskrig, |-krik). 1939. [G., 
"lightning-war'.] See prec. 

The complete failure of the Soviet B. [on Fin- 
land] 1940. 

Bloc (blok). 1903. [Fr.; see BLOCK sb.) In 
Continental politics, a combination of parties 
of divergent views which supports the govern- 
ment in power; also transf., a combination of 
groups or nations formed to foster a par- 
ticular interest. 

The Soviet Union has been. forming a compact 
and well-organized political and economic bloc 


940. 

Block, sb. 10. c. Austral, and N.Z. Each 
of the large lots into which land for settlers 
is divided by the government; any large 
area of land 1840. 

Comb.: b.-buster [see *BUSTER], an aerial bomb 
of a type designed to wreck a block of buildings: 
b. capital, a capital letter written or printed 
without serifs; b. (-storage) heater, a heatini 
unit that accumulates heat during the night anı 
gives it off during the day. 

lock, v. 4. b. Finance. To restrict the use 
or conversion of (currency or other assets) 
1932. Hence Blocked ppl. a. 

Blood, sb. I. 1. b. (You cannot gel) b. out 
of a stone, ie. sympathy from the hard- 
hearted or money from the avaricious. 3. C. 
B. and thunder, bloodshed and violence, used 
attrib. in b.-and-thunder book, tale, etc., one 
describing or relating the exploits of men of 
violence or desperadoes 1852; also (orig. 
U.S.) abbrev, to blood (esp. in pl), e.g. b. 
books, (penny) b-s 1897. d. B. and iron [tr 
G. blut und eisen], military force as Opp. 
to diplomacy, esp. in the man of b. and 
iron, Prince Bismarck, Prussian statesman 
1809. 

Comb.: b.-bank, a place where a supply of blood 
for transfusion is stored; b.- brother, (a) a brother 
by birth; (b) one who has been bound to another 
by a ceremonial mingling of blood ; b. count, (the 
determination of) the number of blood cel]s con- 
tained in a given volume of blood; b. donor, one 
who gives blood for transfusion; b. group, one of 
the genetically determined types into which 
human blood may be divided on the basis of its 
compatibility with the blood of other individuals; 
b. orange, a variety of orange having the pulp 
streaked with red: b.-poisoning, a morbi 
condition of the blood; ressure, the pressure 
of circulating blood, esp. in the systemic arteries; 
b. sports, sports involving the killing of animals, 
esp. those of the chase; bloodstock [see IH.) n 
thoroughbred horses collectively ; b.-stream, the 
blood circulating through the human system; 
b. test, a test performed on the blood; b. trans 
fusion — TRANSFUSION 2. ] 

Bloody-minded, a. 1584. [BLOODY T 
1. Bloodthirsty, cruel. 2. Perverse, cal 
tankerous; perversely obstructive 1935. ^ 

2. The building unions..have never been tod 
bloody-minded about demarcation as the ship 
builders and others 1959. 

Bloom, v. 7. To apply a thin, 
coating to (a lens) in order to reduce 
reflection; chiefly as Bloomed ppl. a., 

7 vbl. sb. 1943. 


transparent 
surface 
-ing 


BLOTTO 


Blotto (blo:to), a. slang. 1917. [Origin un- 
known.) Fuddled with drink, intoxicated. 

Blow, v.'. I. 8. c. slang. To lay out or get 
through (money) extravagantly ; to squander 
1874. 10. c. slang (orig. U.S.) To leave 
(hurriedly) 1912. 

II. I. d. collog. (orig. U. S.). To play jazz (on) 
1949. 7. b. Photogr. To b. up: to enlarge (a 
photograph, etc.). collog. 1930. 10. b. Electr. 
Ot a fuse: to melt under an excessive current; 
also trans., to cause (a fuse) to melt 1902. 

9. To b. one’s top: to lose control of oneself. To 
b. (a person's) mind: to induce hallucinatory 
experiences in (a person) by means of drugs, 
esp. LSD; hence transf., to shock or excite (a 
person). 

Blow-. 

b.-lamp, b.-torch, a small burner that uses the 
pressure of air or another gas to produce a fierce 
flame that may be directed on a selected spot; 
b.-up collog., a photographic enlargement. 

Blower’. 3. b. colloq. A speaking-tube or 
telephone 1922. 

Blue, a. 3. b. Of affairs, etc.: dismal, 
unpromising, depressing 1833. c. Of musical 
tone: characteristic of the *BLUES 1919. 

b. It’s a b. look out, Master 1833. c. The ‘blue 
notes’ and ‘flattened chords’..which provide 
sensations in jazz 1909. 

Comb.: b. baby, an infant suffering from con- 
genital cyanosis; b. bag, a barrister's (orig. a 
solicitor's) brief-bag of blue stuff; b. chip orig. 
U.S., a high-value poker counter; transf., a 
Stock Exchange investment considered to be 
fairly reliable, though not entirely without risk; 
b. pencil, a blue ‘lead pencil’ as used in marking 
corrections, obliterations, and the like; hence 
b.-pencil v. trans., to mark, score through, or 
obliterate with a blue pencil: to make cuts in, 
censor; b.-print, a photographic print composed. 
of whi nes on a blue ground or vice versa, used 
ing copies of plans and designs; fig. a plan, 
vinn(e)y, a blue-mould cheese made 


Blue (bla), v.* 1846. [Origin unkn.] trans. 
9 9 0 lavishly or improvidently; = *BLOw 
v. — 0. 

Blue grass, blue- grass. Chiefly U.S. 
1751. [BLUE a. Comb. 1 b.] A field-grass 
(Poa pratensis or P. compressa) characteristic 
especially of Kentucky and Virginia. b. The 
region of the blue grass, spec. the state of 
Kentucky 1872. Also attrib. or as adj., of 
1 and esp. its folk-music and horses 

772. 

Blues (blüz). orig. U.S. 1912. [See BLUE 
sb. ad un.] A melody of a mournful and 
haunting character, originating among the 
Negroes of the Southern U.S., freq. in a 
twelve-bar sequence using many blue“ 
notes. 

Bobby-dazzler (bo:bidm-zloa). orig. and 
chiefly dial. 1800. Something striking or 
excellent; a strikingly dressed person. 

Bobby pin. U.S. 1936. [Origin unknown.] 
A kind of sprung hair-pin or small clip, 
orig. for use with bobbed hair. 

Bo-bby sock. orig. U.S. 1943. [Origin un- 
known.] (Usu. in pl. bobby socks, sox.) 
Socks reaching just above the ankle, esp. 
those worn by girls in their teens. Hence 
Bo-bby-soxer, an adolescent girl, esp. one 
in her early teens, wearing bobby socks. 

Boffin (bofin). slang. 1941. [Origin unkn.] 
1, An ‘elderly’ naval officer. 2. One engaged 
m scientific or technical research 1945. 

& The man from Farnborough. Everybody calls 
Y iem boffins. . Because they behave like boffins, I 

suppose 1948, 

Bohunk (bó*hppk). V. Amer. slang. 1903. 
[app. f. BO(HEMIAN + -hunk, alt. of HUNG- 
(ARIAN.] A Hungarian; an immigrant from 
central or south-eastern Europe, esp. one of 
inferior class; hence a rough fellow, a lout. 
poner 

'omb,: b. suit, a one-pie: it of overalls worn 
to protect the Bin eres 

Bolero. 2. A short jacket coming barely 
to the waist, worn by men in Spain. Also, 
a similar garment worn by women 1892. 

Boloney, var. *BALONEY. 

Bomb, sb. 2. In modern use: a case filled 
with explosive, inflammable material, poison 
gas, or smoke, etc., fired from a gun, dropped 
from aircraft, or thrown or placed by hand 
1914. b. spec. The atomic or hydrogen bomb 
1945. c. slang. A. success, esp. in entertain- 
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€ 1954. d. slang. A large sum of money 

Comb.: b.-aimer; b. bay, a compartment. 
aircraft to hold bombs; .die enim 70 
and detonation of unexploded bombs; b.-proof 
a, (see PROOF a. 1 b); b.-sight, a device in an 
aircraft for the PA ‘bombs; b.-site, an open 
space in a town left after the destruetion of 
buildings by aerial bombing. 

Bombard, v. 2. b. Physics. To subject to 
a stream of ions or sub-atomic particles 1907. 

Bombe (bonb). 1892. [Fr.: see BOMB sb.] 
A conical or cup-shaped confection, freq. 
frozen. 

Claret and tournedos; a b. surprise BETJEMAN, 

Bomber (bomoi) 1915. [f. BOMB sb. or 
v. + -ER'.] 1. One who throws a bomb, one 
of a bombing party. 2. An aircraft used for 
bombing 1917. Hence B. Command, an 
organization of bomber aircraft forming part 
of the Royal Air Force. 3. U.S. slang. A 
marijuana cigarette 1952. b. slang. A bar- 
biturate drug 1962. 

Bonce. 2. slang. The head 1889. 

Bond, sb. 9. d. Chem. A linkage by which 
one atom is joined to another 1884, 

Bongo! (bongo). 1861. [Cf. Bangi mban- 
gani, Lingala mongu.] In full b. antelope. 
A Central African forest antelope, Tauro- 
tragus eurycerus. 

Bongo? (bọ'ngo). 1920. [Amer. Sp. In 
full b. drum. One of a pair of small (Cuban) 
drums, usu. held between the knees and 
played with the fingers. 

Bonkers (bonkoaz), a. slang. 1948. [Origin 
unkn.] Mad, ‘crackers’. 

Bonsai (bomsoi, bo*nsoi). 1950. [Jap.] 
A Japanese potted plant, esp. a tree, inten- 
tionally dwarfed; the method of cultivating 
such a plant. 

Booby, sb. 

b. trap, (also) Mil. collog., a harmless-lookin; 
object concealing an explosive charge, designi 
to go off if the object is disturbed. Hence b.-trap 
v, trans. 

The enemy left. .‘booby-traps’ to blow a man 
to bits 1918. Doors and windows are easily 
booby-trapped 1943. 

Boogie-woogie (būgiwūgi). orig. U.S. 
1928. [Origin unkn.] A style of playing 
blues (usu. on the piano) marked by a 
persistent bass rhythm. 

Book, sb. 

b. club, a society which produces books for its 
members; b. match, one of a set of tear-off 
matches, sold in packets hinged at one end like 
a book: b. token, a voucher exchangeable at a 
bookseller's for a book or books; b. value, the 
value of a commodity as shown by a firm's 
books, as distinguished from its market value. 

Boolean (bū-liăn), a. Also Boolian. 1851. 
[f. the proper name Boole + -AN.] Of or 
pertaining to the work of George Boole 
(1815-64), English mathematician and logi- 
cian; B. algebra, a kind of algebra applicable 
to problems in logic and the manipulation of 


sets. 

Boondock (bi-ndgk). U.S. slang. 1944. 
(- Tagalog bundok mountain.) Rough coun- 
try; an isolated or wild region. Usu. in pl. 

Booster. b. Electr. A device for amplifying 
signals received from a distant point and 
relaying them 1935. c. Aeronaut. An auxiliary 
engine or rocket, esp. one used to give initial 
speed to a rocket or missile 1944. d. Med. A. 
dose or injection that increases or prolongs 
the effectiveness of an earlier one 1950. 

attrib. in all senses, as b. dose, rocket, 

Boot, sb.“ 4. c. The luggage compartment 


of a motor vehicle 1933. 
Phr. To give (a person) the b.: to dismiss; so fo 


get the b. 

Bo * 4, To kick (a person) 1877. 

Bop (bop) orig. U.S. 1948. = *BEBOP. 
Hence Bopper. Bo pster. 

Borsch, bortsch (boas, boat). 1884. 
Russ. borshch (borftf).] A Russian soup 
containing beetroot and other vegetables, 

Boson (bovzón) 1947. f. the name of 
S. N. Bose (b. 1894), Indian physicist + 
o.] Nuclear Physics. Any particle which 
has zero or integral spin and does not obey 
the exclusion principle. 

Boss (bos), v.? dial. and slang. 1887. [Cf. 
*Boss-EYED a.] frans. To miss or bungle 
(a shot); gen., to make a mess of. Hence 
Boss sb.* (b. shot), a bungled shot 1890. 


BRAIN 


Bossa nova (bo-si nō™vă). 1962. [Pg. 
bossa tendency + nova new.] A style of 
Brazilian music related to the samba; a 
dance performed to this music. . 

Boss-eyed, a. dial. and slang. 1860. [Cf. 
Boss v] Squint-eyed, cross-eyed. Also fig., 
oblique, crooked. 

Bottle, sh.“ 

b.-neck, (also) a restricted or crowded condition 
but DE UE 1 80 of production; 

« p: „a part which each guest 
a bottle of Pines or other drinks E SEE 

Bottom. 

Comb.: b. drawer, lit. the lowest drawer of a 
chest of drawers, etc., in which a woman stores 
clothes, linen, etc., in preparation for her marriage. 

\/Bouclé (bukle), a. 1895. [Fr., = buckled, 
eurled.] Of fabric: covered with numerous 
small loops or curls of thread. Hence as sb., 
a yarn of looped or curled ply; bouclé 
fabric. 

Bounce, v. 6. b. Of a cheque: to be re- 
turned to the drawer because there are 
insufficient funds to meet it 1927. 7. b. To 
eject summarily. Chiefly U.S. collog. 1877. 

Bouncer. 4. Someone engaged to eject 
undesirable persons from a club, dance-hall, 
ete. colloq. (orig. U.S.). 1865. 

Bourbon. 4. Whisky of a kind originally 
made in Bourbon County, Kentucky; a glass 
of this whisky. orig. U.S, 1846. 

Bourgeois, sb.“ and a, A. sb. 2. Used 
disparagingly. a. In communist or socialist 
writings: anyone judged to be an exploiter 
of the proletariat 1883. b. A socially or 
sesthetically conventional person 1930. 

B. adj. 2. Resembling the middle classes in 
way of thinking, appearance, ete. Also 
used disparagingly: selfishly materialistic or 
conventionally respectable and unimaginative 
1764. 3. Capitalistic, non-communist; esp. 
used disparagingly 1850. 

2. The old b. morality SHAW. 3. Powder and 
cosmetics are banned. .as attributes of *b. decay" 
KOESTLER. 

Boutique (butt). 1767. U- Fr. boutique; 
see BopEGA.] A small shop; in modern use 
spec. a small shop or department selling 
ready-made fashionable clothes, ete. 

Box, sb.* 

Comb.: b.-camera, a very Smp camera of a. 
box shape; b.-car U.S., a li losed-in railway 
goods wagon; b.-girder, a hollow girder of square 
or rectangular section; b. junction, a road junc- 
tion with a grid of yellow lines painted on the 
road forbidding the road-user to enter the junc- 
tion area until his exitis clear; b.-kite, a toy kite 
having the form of a box; also = b.-kite aero- 
plane, an early form of biplane in which the 
arrangement of the wings resembled a box-kite: 
b.-office, the office at a theatre or other place of 
public entertainment where tickets of admission 
are sold; ellipt. used of the financial success of a 
show; b.-spanner, a spanner with a socket-head 
at one or both ends which fits over the nut, etc., 
to be turned. 


Boxer? (bọ'ksəı). 1934. [G., ~- Eng. 
Boxe] A smooth-coated, square-built, 
fawn or brindle breed of dog of the bulldog 
type, originating in Germany. 

Bra (bri) 1936. Colloq. abbrev. of 
BRASSIERE. 

Brachiate (bre-kié't), v. 1899. (f. 


BRACHI(UM + -ATE?.] intr. Of apes: to move 
by using the arms to swing from branch to 
branch. Hence Bra:chiating ppl. a. and 
vbl. sb. Brachia‘tion, the act of brachiating. 
Bra-chiator, an animal that brachiates. 

Bracket, sb. 5. b. The (specified) distance 
between a pair of shots fired, one beyond the 
target and one short of it, in order to find the 
range for artillery 1899. So Bracket v. 3. 
To drop shot beyond (the target) and short 
of it. c. A range within a classified series, as 
age b., income b. 1880. 

5. b. The German gun had got its b. 1916. 

Bradshaw (brw-dfQ). 1847. Colloq. desig- 
nation of ‘Bradshaw's Railway Guide’ 
(1839-1961), a timetable of all railway trains 
in Great Britain, originally issued in Man- 
chester by George Bradshaw (1801-53). Also 
transf. and fig. 

Brain, sb. 2. b. An electronie device that. 
performs complicated operations similar to 
those of the human brain 1934. 3. b. colloq. 
A clever person; the brains: the ‘master- 


mind’ 1914. 


BRAMLEY 


Comb.: b.-child collog., the product of a person's 
mind, an invention; b. drain collog., the emigra- 
tion of highly trained or qualified persons; 
b.-storm, (a) (see STORM sb. I. 4); (b) U.S. a 
concerted attack on a problem by amassing 
rapidly a number of spontaneous ideas which are 
then discussed; B. Trust U.S., a group of experts 
appointed to advise and direct policy; Brains 

rust, a group of persons chosen to give their 
impromptu views on topics of current or general 
interest; brainwashing, clearing or purging the 
mind of established ideas by persistent si stion 
and indoctrination; b.-wave, (a) a hypothetical 
telepathic vibration; (b) (usu. in pl.) a measurable 
Dior! impulse in the brain; (c) collog. [in 

ict.]. 

Bramley (bre-mli) 1900. [f. the name of 
M. Bramley, an English butcher, in whose 
garden at Southwell, Notts., this apple is 
said to have been first grown c.1850.] A 
large green variety of cooking apple; in full 
B. (s) seedling. 

Brash, a.“ Latterly in general colloq. use, 
in imitation of U.S. currency. Other U.S. 
senses are: b. Rough, harsh 1808. c. Active, 
quick 1884. Hence Bra-shly adv., Bra'sh- 
ness. 

Brass, sb. 1. transf., ‘Brass hats’ collec- 
tively slang (orig. U.S.) 1899. 

attrib.: b. hat slang, an officer of high rank in 
one of the services, so called from the gilt insignia 
on his cap; b. tacks (see TACK 0b. I. 2). 

Brasserie (brasori). 1804. [Fr., orig. = 
brewery.) A beer saloon, usually one in which 
food is served. 

Bread, sb. 5. b. slang (orig. U.S.). Money 
1952. 

Break, v. IV. 1. b. To solve (a code or 
e to decipher 1928. 


„ To b. even, to emerge from a transaction, 
enterprise, etc., with balancing gains and losses 
(orig. C. S.). 


Break, sb.: 1. b. With adverbs, expressing 
the action of the corresponding verbal 
combinations, as *BREAK-AWAY, *BREAK- 
DOWN, Break-out. 5. c. A short interval 
between lessons in the middle of morning or 
afternoon school. Also transf. 1861. d. A 
mistake, blunder (U.S.) 1884. 6. b. In jazz, 
a short solo or improvised phrase (orig. 
U.S.) 1926. 9, A stroke of fortune or chance, 
as even, lucky b. (orig. U.S.) 1911. 

Break-away (bré'-kiwé'). 1885. [f. phr. to 
break away: see BREAK v.] Severance; the 
act of breaking away or getting free; spec.: 

a. Athletics (Running). A premature start. b. 
Boxing. The separating of the combatants after 
a spell ofin-fighting. c. Football. A sudden rush of 
a player or players with the ball towards the 
1 goal (esp. after a period of pressure). 
Also attrib. or as adj., that breaks away or has 
broken away. 

B. unions were condemned by. .the Minister of 
Labour 1951. The b. province of Katanga 1961. 

Break-down. Now usu. as one word. I. b. 
A failure of (esp. mental) health; spec. a 
nervous b. (see *NERVOUS a.) 1858. c. 
Chemical or physical decomposition; also 
alirib., as b. product 1928. d. Analysis or 
classification (of statistics, etc.) 1936. 

Brea‘k-through, breakthrough. 1918. 
If. phr. to break through: ct. G. durchbruch.] 
An act of breaking through a barrier of any 
kind; spec. the making of a breach in the 
enemy’s lines; fig. a significant advance in 
knowledge, achievement, etc. 

Breast, sb. 

Comb.: b.-fed a. (of infants), nourished at the 
mother’s b. so b.-feeding; opp. to bottle-fed, 
-feeding; b.-stroke Swimming, a stroke in which 
the breast is squarely 0} posed to the water, the 
arms are pushed forward and outwards in a wide 
arc, and the legs perform a frog-like action. 

Breathalyser (bre:piloizor), Also -zer 
(chiefly U.S.). 1960. [f. BREATH + AN)- 
ALYSER, -ZER.) An instrument for measuring 
the amount of alcohol in a person’s breath. 

Breather, 2. b. A short rest in which to 
recover breath; a breathing-space 1901. 

Breeder, 2. A nuclear reactor that can 
produce more fissile material than it con- 
sumes. Also b. reactor 1948. 

a 


Breeze, sb. 
Comb.: lock, a light-weight building-block 
made of b.-concrete, concrete made from b., 


sand, and cement. 
Breeze, v. 2. collog. (orig. U.S.). To move 

or proceed briskly 1907. So to b. in. 
Bremsstrahlung (bremzftralun). 1944. 
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[G., lit. ‘braking radiation’, f. bremsen to 
brake + strahlung radiation.] Physics. 
Electromagnetic radiation emitted by a 
charged particle when it is suddenly slowed 
down by an electric field (usu. an electron 
passing through the field of an atomic 
nucleus). 

Bren (bren) 1937. [f. Brno, town in 
Czechoslovakia, where it was orig. made + 
first syll. of Enfield, town in Middlesex, 
England, seat of a small-arms factory.] In 
full B. gun. A type of light machine-gun. 

Bridge, sb. 

Comb.: b.-head, latterly extended to cover any 
military position established in the face of the 
enemy, e.g. by a landing force. 

British troops established a bridgehead of con- 
siderable width 1944. 

Bridge, sb. Now usu. = auction b., 
contract b., in which the declarer’s partner is 
dummy. 

Brie (bri) 1848. A kind of soft cheese, 
made in Brie, an agricultural district in the 
north of France. 

Brief, sb. 9. pl. Very short knickers or 
trunks 1934. 

Brief, v.* 3. b. To give instructions or 
information to 1866. 

Bring-and-buy, adj. phr. 1932. Descrip- 
tive of à charity bazaar or stall to which 
people bring objects for sale and buy those 
brought by others. 

Brink. 5. spec. The verge of war. Hence 
Bri-xnkmanship, the art of advancing to the 
very brink of war but not engaging in it 
1956. Also transf. and fig. 

lo-French *brinkmanship' over Suez had 
failed to stop at the brink 1958. 

Bristol. 4. pl. (with lower-case initial). 
Rhyming slang. (ellipt. for Bristol Cities = 
titties.] The breasts 1961. 

Broad. B. sb. 6. slang (orig. and chiefly 
U.S.). A woman; spec, a prostitute 1914. 

Comb.: b.-brow colloq., a person of broad tastes 
or interests; broadloom a., applied to a carpet 
woven in broad widths; also .; b.-minded- 
ness, the condition of being liberal or tolerant in 
thought or opinion; b.-spectrum a., of a drug, 
effective over a wide range of diseases or micro- 
organisms. 

Broad-leaved, a. 2. Forestry. B. tree, an 
angiosperm tree which produces à timber 
classified as hardwood 1905. 

Broderie anglaise (brodri anglez). 1852. 
[Fr., = English embroidery.] Open em- 
broidery on linen, cambric, etc.; cloth so 
embroidered. 

Broiler.' 2. Now normally a chicken reared 
in close confinement in a broiler house. Also 
attrib. and transf. 

The continued spread of b. houses, the buildings 
for rearing chickens 1959. A state of affairs which 
seems to be treating these old people [in hospitals] 
as if they were b. fowls 1966. 

Brolly (broli) collog. 1874. Clipped and 
altered form of UMBRELLA 2. b. slang. A para- 
chute 1934. 

Brouhaha (brü-hàhà). 1890. A 
commotion; hubbub, uproar. 

Brown, v. 3. To be browned off: to be bored 
or ‘fed up’ (slang) 1938. 

Brucellosis (brüseló"sis). 1930. [mod. L., 
f. Brucell(a (f. the name of Sir David Bruce, 
Scottish physician, 1855-1931) +  -OsIs.] 
Path. A disease caused by organisms of the 
genus Brucella; occurring in man also called 
Malta fever, undulant fever, etc., and in 
cattle, contagious abortion. 

Brumby, brumbie (bro-mbi). Austral. 
1880. [Origin unkn.] A wild or unbroken horse. 

Brunch (brontf). orig. University slang. 
1896. [A ‘portmanteau’ word f. BR(EAKFAST 
and L)UNCH.] A single meal taken late in the 
morning and intended to combine breakfast. 
with lunch. 

Brush, sb." 

Comb.: b.-fire, a fire in an area of brushwood or 

Zobi attrib., as b.-fire war, a war on a small 

scale, 

Brush, v.* 1. b. To b. up, to brighten up by 
brushing; also fig. to refresh one's acquain- 
tance with a thing a1000. Hence Bru-sh- 
up, the action or process of brushing up. 
3. b. To b. off, fig., to rebuff, dismiss (a 
person) 1941. So Bru:sh-off, a rebuff, dis- 

' missal. orig. U.S. 


Fr.] 


BUILT-UP 


Bryophyte (broiófoit) 1878. [f. mod. L. 
Bryophyta (A. Braun, 1864). f. Gr. fp, 
moss + óvróv plant.] Bot. A member of the 
division Bryophyta of non-flowering planta, 
which includes mosses and liverworts, 

Bubble, sb. 

Comb.: b. bath, a bath prepared with a foaming 
toilet preparation; b. car, a miniature motor-car 
with a transparent domed top; b. chamber, a 
container of superheated liquid for the detection 
of ionizing particles. 

Bubbly, a. B. water (slang), champagne; 
also simply bubbly (as sb.). 

Buchmanism (bu-k-, bo-kmüniz'm). 1928, 
t. name of Frank Buchman (1878-1961), the 
founder + -ISM.] The religious tenets and 
practice propagated by Buchman in the 
Oxford Group Movement, the adherents of 
which work by means of groups of persons 
who are encouraged to make ‘total recall’ of 
their past, to ‘share’ this with others, and 
so to become ‘changed’. So Bu:chmanite a. 
and sb. 

Buck (bvk), sb.’ U.S. slang. 1856. [Origin 
obscure.) A dollar. 

Buck (bok), sb.* orig. U.S. 1865. [Origin 
obscure.] In Poker, any article placed in the 
pool with the chips. To pass the b. to (g.): to 
make a scapegoat of, shift responsibility to. 

Buckshee (by kf, bokJi:), sb. and a. orig. 
Army slang. 1916. [Alteration of BAKSHEESH.] 
A. sb. Something extra, free, or to spare; an 
allowance above the usual amount. B. adj, 
Free; spare, extra. Hence a8 adv. 

Bud (bvd), sb.“ U.S. collog. 1851. [Childish 
or colloq. pronunc. of BROTHER, or abbrev. of 
next.] Brother: used chiefly as a form of 
address. 

Buddy (b»di) sb. collog. (orig. U.S.). 
1850. [perh. an alteration of BROTHER (cf. 
prec.), or a variant of Burry.) Brother; 
companion, friend; freq. as a form of ad- 
dress, 

Budget. 4. b. Applied to the domestic 
accounts of a family or individual 1854. 
Also attrib. or quasi-adj., suitable for some- 
one of limited means; cheap. 

Budgie (b»:dsi) 1936. Colloq. abbrev. of 
BUDGERIGAR. 

Buffer, sb.* b. Chem. A substance or mix- 
ture of substances (usu. a weak acid or base 
and its salt) which stabilizes the degree of 
acidity or alkalinity; a solution containing 
this. Freq. attrib., as b. action, base, solution 
1914. d. Computers. A memory device that is 
used to compensate for differences in the 
rates at which data pass through different 
devices; freq. attrib., as b. memory, store 1948. 

Bug, 6b.“ 3. Various slang uses. a. orig. 
U.S. An enthusiast; also, a craze or obsession 
1841. b. orig. U.S. A defect or fault that 
prevents normal operation 1889. C. School- 
boys’ slang. A boy; usu. with defining word, 
as day-b. 1909. d. A microbe or germ; also, 
a disease; in pl., bacteriology or biology 1919. 
e. U.S. A burglar-alarm system. 1925. f. 
orig. U.S. A concealed microphone or & de- 
vice for tapping a telephone line 1946. " 

Bug, v.! 1809. [f. Bue sb.'] 1. (rans. ag 
intr. To clear (plants, etc.) of insects; to Joo! 
for insects. 2. trans. To equip with an alarm 
system or a concealed microphone 1919. 15 
Bugged ppl. a. 3. slang (orig. and chiefly 
U.S.). To annoy, irritate 1949. 3 

Bug, v.“ U.S. collog. 1877. [Origin uncer 
tain.] Of the eyes: to bulge out. 

Comb.: b.-eyed a., having bulging eyes. N 

Bugger, v. 2. coarse slang. 8. = 
v. 5 1794. b. To mess up; to ruin, spoil 19: " 
c. intr. With off: to go away, depart 1923: 
d. With about: to potter about; to ac 
ineffectually; also const. around 1929. " 

Build, v. 1. Phr. To b. in: to incorporate 
in the structure of a house, car, etc, Heno 
built-in a., forming part of the structure; fig. 
inherent 1933. 4. To b. up: to bring together 
the elements necessary to constitute 0 
establish (a thing); to collect and organize 
men and materials for (also absol.). den 
The desire to ‘build-up’ the figure of the Tena 
(El Caudillo) in the approved Fascist style 1939. 
Hence Build-up sb. m 

Built-up, a. 1829. [See Prec.] 1. 100 
structed of separately prepared parts whi 


BULGE 


are afterwards joined together. 2. Covered or 
closed in with buildings, as b. area 1853. 3. 
Raised, as b. shoes. 

Bulge, sb. 2. b. Phr. To have the b. on: to 
have the advantage over (slang, orig. U.S.) 
1841. c. A bulging part of a military front; 
a salient 1927. d. A temporary increase in 
volume or numbers, esp. of schoolchildren 
after the 1914—18 and 1939—45 wars 1930. 

Bull, .“ 3. slang (orig. U.S.). Trivial, 
insincere, or untruthful talk or writing; non- 
sense 1914. 4, slang (orig. Services’). Unneces- 
sary routine tasks or ceremonial; ‘spit-and- 
polish’ 1941. 

Bulldoze, v. 

b.-dozer, (also) a v caterpillar tractor fitted 
with a broad steel blade in front, used for re- 
moving obstacles, levelling uneven surfaces, etc. 

Bum, sb.“ slang (orig. and chiefly U. S.). 
1864, [prob. short for BUMMER.] A lazy and 
dissolute person; an habitual loafer or tramp. 

Bum, v.“ U.S. collog. 1803. [?Back-forma- 
tion from BuMMER.] 1. intr. To wander 
around idly. 2. trans. To beg; to obtain by 
begging 1863. b. To travel on (a train) with- 
out a ticket 1896; so (o bum one's way: to 
make one's way by begging; to hitch-hike. 

Bumble-puppy. c. A game in which a ball 
slung to a post is struck with a racket by each 
player in opposite directions, the object 
being to wind the string entirely round the 
post 1900. 

Bumf (bomf). slang. 1889. [Short for 
bumfodder (BuM sb.').] Toilet paper; hence, 
paper (esp. with contemptuous implication), 
documents collectively. 

Bummaree. 2. A licensed meat porter at 
Smithfield market 1954. 

Bump, v. 1. b. To b. off: to remove by 
violence, to kill. slang (orig. U.S.). 1910. 

Bumper, sb.! 2. esp. in attrib. use = 
exceptionally full or abundant 1804. 5. b. A 
log, bar, etc., used as a fender or shock- 
absorber 1867; spec. a metal bar attached to 
either end of a motor vehicle to protect it in 
the event of a collision 1926. 6. One who or 
a thing which bumps; an operative employed 
in bumping; Cricket, a bumping ball 1855. 

Comb.: b.-to-b. adv. and a., (of cars) very close 
together. 

Bung, v.* slang (orig. dial.). 1825. [imit.] 
trans, To throw (violently); to send; to put 
forcibly. Also fig. 

Bunker. 5. A military dug-out; a rein- 
forced concrete shelter 1939. 

Bunny.’ b. In full bunny girl. A night- 
club hostess dressed in a costume partly 
imitative of a rabbit 1960. 

Bunyip (b»nyip) 1848. The Aboriginal 
name of a fabulous monster inhabiting the 
rushy swamps and lagoons in the interior of 
Australia, tb. transf. An impostor —1853. 

Burger (bi-1goi). A fdmiliar shortening of 
*HAMBURGER.2. Also used as a terminal ele- 
ment on the analogy of *HAMBURGER as if 
formed upon HAM sb. 2 + -burger, meaning 
a particular item of food served inside a roll, 
as cheese-burger, egg-burger, steak-burger. 
Chiefly U.S. 1939. 

Burlesque. B. sb. 3. U.S. A variety show, 
frequently featuring strip-tease 1870. 

Burn, sb.* 1. b. Astronautics. The provision 
of thrust by the engine of a spacecraft 1965. 

Bus, sb. 1. b. Phr. To miss the b.: (fig.) to 
lose an opportunity, fail in an undertaking 
or attempt (slang) 1915. 2. collog. a. An aero- 
Plane 1910, b. A motor car 1921. 

b. Bar as ù. company, conductor (CONDUCTOR 8): 

»-bar, -conductor Electr., a system of conduc- 
tors in a generating station on which all the power 
E all the generators is collected for distribution or, 
in a receiving station, on which the power from 
the generating station is received for distribution; 

usman, the driver of a bus; busman's holiday, 
leisure time spent in occupations of the same 
mature as those in which one engages for a living; 
nat. b. & place where a bus makes & regular 


Bus, v. 2. trans. To transport (people) by 
bus, esp. in order to encourage or achieve 
Tacial integration 1961. Hence Bus(s)ed 
ppl. a. Bu's(s)ing (U. S.). 

ush, sb. 

Comb.: b.-baby, an African lemur of the genus 
Galago; b. shirt, a loose-fitting light shirt worn by 
men in hot climates; b. telegraph, (hist) 


861116 


2609 


Australian busi ts’ confederates disseminat- 
ing information about the movements of the 
police; (now) rapid spreading of information, or of 
a rumour, etc. 

Bushido (ba-fido). 1898. [Jap., ‘way of a 
soldier or knight] In feudal Japan, the 
ethical eode of the Samurai or military 
knighthood. 

Business. 

Comb.: b. end, the functional end of a tool or 
object; b. hours, normal working hours; b. man, 
one who engages in trade or commerce. Phrases. 
B. as usual: things will proceed in spite of dis- 
turbing circumstances. B. is b.: there is an agreed 
code in affairs of commerce. Like nobody's b. 
(collog.): beyond the normal range (of a person's 
capacity); in no ordinary way. 

Busker (br:skoi). 1857. [f. BUSK v. + 
-ER',] An itinerant musician or actor, esp. 
one who plays music or entertains in the 
street. 

Buster. 3. As the second element of an 
objective compound, e.g. dam-b., wrecker 
of a dam; in familiar designations of guns, 
bombs, etc., e.g. Block- buster; tank-b., a 
gun or an aircraft powerful enough to 
‘knock out’ a tank. 

Butane (bid-tén). 1875. [f. BUT(YL + 
-ANE.] Chem. & paraffin hydrocarbon, 
C. Hie, of which there are two isomers, both 
colourless gases present in natural gas and 
petroleum, and sold in cylinders as a liquid 
under pressure for domestic heating and 
lighting purposes. 

Butch (butf), sb. slang (orig. U.S.). 1941. 
[Origin unknown, but perh. abbrev. of 
BUTCHER sb.] A tough youth or man; a lesbian 
of masculine appearance or behaviour. Also 
attrib, In the U.S. also applied to a type of 
short hair-cut. 

Bu tty, sb.* north. dial. Also buttie. 1855. 
It. Burr(er sb.' + -Y*.] A slice of bread and 
butter. Also jam b. 

Buy, sb. orig. U.S. 1879. lt. Buy v.] A 
purchase, bargain. 

I believe it's a good b.! 1911. Because each of 
these prams had some drawbacks, we do not 
choose a Best Buy 1964. 

Buzz, b. 1. b. Phonetics. A. voiced hiss 
1877. c. spec. The buzzing sound made by a 
telephone. Hence, a telephone call (slang) 

1913. 

Comb.: b.-bomb collog., a flying bomb; b.-saw 
U.S., a circular saw. 

Buzz, v.' 6. b. Phonetics. To pronounce as 
or with a b. 1877. 7. To telephone or signal 
(a call, etc.) by the ‘buzzer’. To b. off: to 
ring off (RING v.? IL. 5 d). Also intr. of a 
message: to come in by the buzzer 1914. b. 
To go off or away quickly (slang) 1914. 8. To 
throw swiftly or forcibly (collog.) 1890. 9. Of 
a pilot of aircraft: to fly fast and close to 
1941. 

Buzzer. 4. An electric mechanism for pro- 
ducing an intermittent current and a buzzing 
sound or series of sounds: used chiefly as a 
call or signal 1884. 

Bwana (bwü'na). 1878. [Swahili.] > As a 
term of address (formerly used) in Africa, — 
‘master’, ‘sir’. 

By. B.adv. 1. By and large. a. Naut. To 
the wind and oft it 1009. b. To take. .by and 
large: to regard in a. general aspect, without 
entering into details; (also, without take) 
everything considered, on the whole 1706. 

They soon find out one another's rate of sailing, 
by and large 1833. Taking it ‘by and large’, as 
the sailors say, we had a pleasant. .run 1869. 
The virtue of sound broadcasting was that, by 
and large, the content mattered more than 
anything else 1955. 

Byssinosis (bisind-sis). 1890. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. Acowos made of BYSSUS + -osis.] Path. 
A chronic lung disease caused by the inhala- 
tion of cotton dust. Hence Byssino:tic a. 
and sb. 5 

Byte (boit). 1904. [Arbitrary, prob. influ- 
enced by Err sb.‘ and BITE sb.] Computers. 
A group of eight consecutive bits operated 


on as a unit. 


c. 
III. 3. C. B., confined to barracks (as a punish- 
ment in the army); C. B. E., Commander of the 
i ire; C.B.(W.), chemical 
Order of the British Empi UR es 


and biological (varata aitten of Imperial 


gramme-secor d; i 1 
conde, ‘Criminal Investigation Department; 
vu 


CALQUE 


C.O., Commanding Officer, Colonial Office, 


conscientious objector; C.O.D., cash on delivery; 
C.P., Communist Party; CS (gas) [initials ot 
B. B. Corson and R. W. Stoughton, who dis- 
covered its irritant properties], an irritating solid 
substance used as a fine powder in riot control, 
etc.; C.S.E., Certificate of Secondary Education; 
C.8.M., company sergeant-major. 
Cab, sb.’ 1. Applied also to motor-driven 
vehicles (see TAXI-CAB). 
The c.-without-a-horse 1899, 
ey 
5. c. pudding, a pudding made of bread or 
cake, dried fruit, eggs, and milk, usu. served with 
a sauce. 
able sb. ii 
'omb.: c.-stitch, a stitch in knitting and em- 
broidery that. AUS a rope-like 12 5 
Cabotage. (The reservation to a country 
of) the air-traffic within its territory 


1933. 

Cabriole (kw:briósl). 1. b. = CAPRIOLE sb. 
1; spec. in Ballet, a springing step in which 
one leg is extended and the second leg is 
brought up to the first 1805. 4. c. leg, a form 
of curved leg, frequent in Queen Anne and 
Chippendale furniture, so called from its 
resemblance to the front leg of a leaping or 
capering quadruped 1888. 

Cack-handed (kee:kjhe-ndéd), a. dial. or 
collog. 1854. Left-handed; ham-handed, 
clumsy. 

An insanely slothful or c. publican 1961. He 
saw the [hockey] ball going the wrong side of 
E „ Just thought I'd try a bit of your c. stuff” 

Cadre. 3. (A member of) a group working 
to promote the interests of the Communist 
Party 1930. 

Caerphilly (ké*afi-li), 1901. [Name of a 
town in S. Wales.] A mild cheese (originally) 
made in Caerphilly. 

Café. Also written cafe and vulgarly or 
jocularly pronounced (ké!f) or (kæf). 

Cafeteria (kreféti*-rid). orig. U.S. 1839. 
[Amer. Sp. cafetería coffee-shop.] A coffee- 
house; (now) a self-service restaurant. 

Caftan. 2. A wide-sleeved, loose-fitting 
shirt or dress worn in Western countries 


1965. 

Cagey (ké^ds), a. collog. (orig. U.S.). 
1909. [Origin unkn.] Reticent, wary, re- 
luctant to commit oneself. Hence Ca-gily 
adv. Ca- geyness, Ca-giness, the state or 
quality of being cagey. 

Cahoot. Freq. pl., esp. in phr. in cahool(s) 
(with) (orig. U.S.): in league or partnership 
(with). 

Cake, sb. Phr. A piece of c.: something 
easy or pleasant (collog.) 1936. 

I was in Crete, and that was a piece of c. com- 
pared with the bridgehead at Arnhem 1944. 

Comb.: c.-mix, the prepared ingredients of a 
cake gold ready for cooking; ¢.~walk, (a) amon, 
American Negroes, a competition in stylisl 
walking; (b) a dance modelled on this; (c) fig. 
something easy. 

Calamity. 

Comb.: ¢.-howler, -prophet; C. Jane, the nick. 
name of Martha Jane Burke (née Canary. 
(21852-1903), a famous American horse-rider ani 
markswoman, applied to a prophet of disaster. 

Calandria (külwe-ndrii). 1929. [Sp., lit. 
lark (bird); calander’.] A closed cylindrical 
vessel with a number of tubes passing through. 
it, used as a heat exchanger in an evaporator 
or (in some nuclear reactors) to separate a 
liquid moderator from the fuel rods and 
coolant. 

Californium  (kwlifüanijm). 1950. (f. 
the name of the University of California, 
where it was discovered + -IUM.] An arti- 
ficial transuranic element, all the isotopes of 
which are radioactive. Atomie number 98; 
symbol Cf. 

Call, v. I. 8. To communicate with (a 
person) by radio or telephone 1889. 

C. off. b. To cancel (an engagement, etc.). 

Call, sb. 1. b. A summons or communica- 
tion by telephone 1878. 

Comb.: c.-box, a telephone-booth; c.-girl, a 
prostitute who makes appointments by tele. 
phone; ¢.-sign Radio, a conventional sign used 
at the beginning of a transmitted message to 
identify the sender. 

Calque (kelk). 1937. [Fr., ‘tracing’, f. 
calquer to trace (a design, eto.) — It. calcare, 
L. calcáre to tread.] Philol. The translated 


CALVADOS 


imitation of a meaning, as foot in measure- 
ment after Latin pes, Also as vb. 

Calvados (karivades). 1900. [Name of a 
department in Normandy, France.) A spirit 
distilled from cider; apple-)ack. 

Cal; (kalipeo), 1934. (Origin unkn.] A 
West Indian song in African rhythm, freq. 
improvised to comment on a tople of current 


of the vap of an airoraft 1910, 
Cambridge (k mbrids). 
university town in England, used attrib., 
as C, blue, a light blue. 
Camembert (ke manb). 1578. [Name 
ot a village near Argentan, France.) A rich 
soft cheese made (originally) in the vietnity 


Comb, : 

camera. €-hy 4. or 
diffident about being phot or D 
Ca (kwe-mfóud), 1800, |f. *Caw- 
unte + OXFORD.) e *OXnRIDON. 

Camp (emp), e. sang, 1000. [Origin 


characteristic ! 
"camp" behaviour, mannerisms, ete, Also as 
. frans., to make (something) camp"; intr., 
to be 'camp' or behave in a ‘camp’ 


colonels 
Are to Merlin "lota of fun* 
The cute little dirty chuckle the 
r ure have 


i 


sb. Slang phr. fo carry (or take) the 
1 to bear the responsibility, take the 


fault, everything’ fault, 
the Moody e. J MA. 4 
To record on dise, tape, or film 


Canasta (kAne-wtA). 1948. [Bp basket“ 
of Uruguayan origin, in which 


1 
E 


dining features of rummy and pinochle 

(canasta de also the name of a meld having a 
bonus value). 

Cement 1A). 1950. [L.: see Carpe.) 

luminous Intensity. 


wu if. 
CANSIBAL + -t28.) irune, To take parts from 
(a machine, ete.) to make up deBetenctes in 


Capacitor (kApesités). 1906. If Cari- 
en ^ ox 1] Ker. A deview a 
two conductors separated by an Iwulating 


- 
Capacity. 1. b. Kisir. The ability of a 


difference in potential; = CAPACITANCE 1777. 

spee, The largest audience that a theatre, 

id; freq. attrib, or as adj. 
or 


€. Coloured a., of or designating the 

or brown population group of the Caj 

Province in 5. Africa; sd., a person (or the people) 
p- 

(kwputftno), 1048, [It., see 
Carccmiw,] Coffee with milk, freq. topped 
with white foam. 

Capsule, s. 8. A small, freq. detachable, 
Pressurized compartment of an aircraft or 
space vehiolo 1064, 

Caption, 4. Now usu. the title below an 
illustration, 

Carcinogen  (kAminódyón) 1096. t. 
CaBetNO(MA + ORX.) Path, A substance or 
agent that produces cancer, So Ca:rcino- 
prse Caircinogenic a. Carrcinogen- 

E: 


I. b. cotlog. A ‘character’, an 
eccentric, 4. b. A e. held by a delegate at a 
(trade-union) meeting or conference indica- 
ting the number of members he representa 
1902. c. pl. An employee's documents held 
by his employer 1929. 

Phr. To have a e, (or cards) up one's sleeve: 
to have a plan, resources, oto., in reserve, To 
lay, put (or play with) (all) one’s cards on the 
table: to ‘show one’s cards", to reveal one's 


'omb. @., being a member of a 
€ i €,carryin, 
& 


ipecified e 
The most dangerous Communiata in the nation 
tomy are num open, avowed, ¢.-carrying party 


mem! " 

Cardan (KA dan), 1902. (Name of Cardan 
(Geronimo Cardano, 1501-76, Italian matho- 
matician. 


€ ^ universa] joint; €. shaft, a shaft 
having a universal joint at one or both ends for 
tranamitting motion from one shaft to another 
not In a direct line with it. 

Cardboard. attri, (fig.) Unsubstantial, 
unreal 1893, 

‘The c. family that has become larger than life 


1082, 

Cardio-. Cardiogram, the tracing made 
by a cardiograph.  Ca'rdio-va'scular a., 
relating to both the heart and the blood- 
„. 

Care, ©. 3, Phr. (J. ete.) couldn't c. less: 
(I am, ete.) completely uninterested or 


Also aitrib., aa €. ume whose profession 
ox ^ inn who 


(hAri*riat), 1010. |f. CAREER ab, 
+ wr] One who is mainly intent on the 
furtherance of his career, So Caree-rism, 
Carioca (kerio ks), 1890, (Pe) 1. 4 
native of Iio de Janeiro. 2. A type of dance, 
originating in Brazil, or ite music 1934, 
Carnet (kAune), 1807. Fr.] 1. A note- 
2. A permit iemed to an aviator, 


(rótin). Also -in 
Wackenroder, 1531), f. L. 
b. I. Chem. An orange 


Vitamin A. is one half of a e, molecule and is 
formed from c. in the intestinal wall of animals 


Carousel 2. Chiefy U.S. A merry-qo- 
round, roundabout 1673. J. CIA. A conveyor 
carrying objecta in a borisontal circuit 1961. 

(mal). 1919. (var. Canon s. 
provided in a library 


CATALYST 
descendant although not iteclf showing it 


1933. 

Carry, v. I. 13, intr, Of sound: to travel or 
be beard at a distance 1806, 

III. C. on. f. To continue what one de 
doing; to pues to carry out instructions, 

In verba usod subst.: cen, fuss, 
excitement; Gover, on the Stock Exchange 
13 of payment Of an account until 

next settling: ; the amount so kept over: 
also tranaf., something remaining or transf 
forward. 
Cartel, b. 4. After G. kartell: in Germany, 
an association of business houses for the 
regulation of output, prices, te, the busi 
nesses so combined; a trust, syndicate; later 
gen. 1902. b, Hist. The coalition of German 
Conservatives and National Liberals in 1887 
for the support of each other's candidates; 
also used for similar combinations in other 
countries, 

Cartoon, sb, 2. Now usu. a humorous or 
topical drawing (of any size) in a newspaper, 
etc. b. Cínemat, A film made from a serios of 
animated drawings 1916. 

Cartridge. 3. a. Photogr. A spool of flim 
in a cylindrical light-proof container de 
signed for daylight loading 1015. b, = 
*CASSETTR 2 0 1060, 4. A unit that fita 
end of the pick-up n of à record 
and contains the stylus 
converts ite motion into electrical signals 
1041. 

Casbah: sec *Kasnan, 

Cascara. 2. pop. pronounc 
In full cascara sagrada: a 
bark of Californian bucktho: 


ed (kane kkA ri). 
paration of the 
Rhamnus pur- 


b. in just in eunt, 
„ to indicate 


A London pollo 


busy point in h trafo com 
stable standi just in case 1951 
Comb, book containing records of 


doctor, etc.; also tranf, and 
he record of a oase in mediehit, 


that a doctor, social worker, ete., ls conee 

with at any one time; €.» work, soc rk eal 

out by the study of individual persons or groups; 
€."worker. 

e! 4. slang (orig. U.S.). To examine, 
inspect, sizo up beforehand; esp. in phr, fs 
t. the joint, to study the layout of promis 
before robbing thern 1915, 

Cash, v.“ C, in, (a) U.S. collog., to settle 
accounta; (b) U.S. slang, to die; (c) ori. Ua 
to make a profit on, to take advantage of (an 
opportunity, ete.), 

Casino, 4. A building for gambling, often 
with other amenities 1861, (Now the wms 


sense.) 

Casserole, 1, b. A dish cooked and served 
in a casserole, 

Cassette, 2. b. A container for a spool of 
film or for an X-ray plate or film 1994. € 
A closed container of magnetic tape with 
both supply and take-up spools, for insertion 
into a suitable tape recorder 1960. 

I, «. 6, b. Of clothes: suitable for 
informal wear 1939, Also aa s, freq. P. 
1941. 

Cat, s^ L 1. b. slang (orig. US), An 
expert in, or enthusiast for, Jazz; bonon * 
man, fellow 1932. 

Comb.: c.-burglar, a burglar who entere. 
extraordinarily skilful feats of climbing: ©- 
wilo.. a inetory wash; cat's pyjamas senf 
ss U.N.), the seme of excellence; c- an 
all-in-ope garment reaching from meek to Fret: 
Catwalk, a narrow footway or platf cate 
whisker, (4) à fine wire in a ee 
wireless receiver; (P) pl. slang (orig. US) = 
ttabolism, 1880. = KATABOLISW. 
‘Ca! jue raisonné (katelow 


1784. (Fr.] A descriptive catalogue 
according to subjects; a clamified or let. 


"Catal talau bo kata" 
(ke y . Al 

-lyze. 1800. |f. CarALYMI, after analys. 

analysts.) Chem. To increase the rate of (a 

reaction or process) by catalytic action; 


resam) 
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epiphytal 
of tbe genus so called, native to 
aotivity 


America and Brasil, 


mod. I. 


1025, 
1524), f. the name of W, Cattley, 


revolutionary, 


me (ee aten). 


Aish of whi 


ate caulifiower and 
Of a boxer) thickened 


ted on to a fluorescent sereen to 
1875, (Iriah.] In Sootland 
An evening visit, a friendly 
A session of traditional music, 
t organization as a nucleus 


& Visible effect 
» 4. One of the chain of light- 


studs used to demarcate tramo 


Toads at night 1940, 
(kar tia), 
. A «mall group of people work» 


l emp. 
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CHI-HIKE 
Chi-hike (tfoihoi-k), sb. slang. Also 
chi-ike, chy-; Austral. and N.Z. (with 


pronunc. tfoi-*k) chiack, chyack, etc. 1859. 
"The shouting of ‘chi-hike’ as a salute; hence, 
a noisy demonstration; jeering, banter, 
cheek. Hence as v. trans., to cheer or jeer at; 
also absol. or intr., to make a noisy demon- 
stration 1874. 

Chihuahua (tfiwá-wü, II.). 1858. [Name 
of a city and state in Mexico.] A breed of 
very small smooth-haired dog which origi- 
nated in Mexico. 

Chincherinchee: see *CHINKERINCHEE. 

Chindit (tfindit) 1943. [- Burmese 
chinthé, a mythological creature.) A member 
of an Allied force fighting during the 1939-45 
war behind the Japanese lines in Burma. 

Chinese, a. 2. C. cabbage, one of two 
brassicas, B. pekinensis or B. chinensis; 
C. &ooseberry, the N.Z. name for the plant 
and fruit of Actinidia chinensis, a deciduous 
fruiting vine; C. lantern, Physalis alkekengi, 
a plant of the family Solanaces, grown for the 
decorative effect of the orange-coloured, 
inflated calyx. 

Chinkerinchee (tfi:nkorintfi). S. Afr. 
Also chincherinchee. 1793. [Said to be 
imitative from the squeaky sound pro- 
duced when two flower-stalks are rubbed to- 
gether.] A popular name for the liliaceous 
bulbous plant Ornithogalum thyrsoides, bear- 
ing white to golden-yellow flowers in a 
dense 12- to 30-flowered raceme. 

A recognized American name for the flowering 
bulb Ornithogalum is chinkerinchee (as I saw it 
"v or chincherinchee (as I see it nowadays) 


Chionodoxa (koi:inodg:ksà). 1879. [mod. L. 
(E. P. Boissier, 1844), f. Gr. xu snow + 
ösa glory.] A plant of the genus so called, 
belonging to the family Liliacem, native to 
the Eastern Mediterranean region and Asia 
Minor, and cultivated for its early blue 
flowers. 

Chip, h. 1. b. Usu. pl. A fried piece of 
potato, usu. oblong in shape 1859. c. 
Electronics. A tiny square of semiconducting 
material made to take the place of a large 
eps of conventional circuit components 


Colloq. phrases. A c. off the old block: a son 
resembling his father. A c. on one's shoulder: 
something carried as a challenge; hence, a 
display of deflance or ill-humour; a grudge, 
grievance. To have had one's chips: to be 
beaten, killed, ete. (When) the chips are 
down: (when) it comes to the point. 

He was a man with a c. on his shoulder. Every- 
one seemed in a conspiracy to slight or injure him 
W. S. MAUGHAM. When the chips are down a 
man shows what he really is 1949. 

Comb,: c.-board, a type of pasteboard made by 
compressing waste paper or wood refuse; c.-shot, 
4 short lofted shot in golf, football, etc. 

Chipolata (tfípolà-tà). 1877. [Fr. — It. 
cipollata dish with onions, f. cipolla onion.) 
A small spicy sausage. 

Chi-rho (koi ró*). (1611, Florio), 1868. The 
first two letters of Gr. XPICTOC Curist, often 
joined in a monogram g and used to sym- 
bolize the name. 

Choc (tok). 1874. Colloq. abbrev. of 
CHOCOLATE 8b. (a.). 

Choke, sb. 6, Electr. (also c.-coil, choking 
coil), An inductance coil, an inductor 1893, 
7. A valve which controls the flow of air 
through the air-intake of a carburettor 1926. 

Choke, v. To c. off: to put a stop to or get 
rid of (someone) as if by throttling, as 
bulldogs are made to loosen their hold by 


throttling them; to deter, discourage 
(forcibly). 
Choosey, choosy (tfi-zi), a. orig. U.S. 


1862. [f. CHOOSE v. + -Y'.] Disposed to be 
particular in one's choice. Hence Choo'si- 
ness. 

Chordate (kó-1dé't) a. and sb. 1889. [- 
mod. L. Chordata, f. L. chorda CHORD sb,', 
with termination as in VERTEBRATA, eto.) 
Belonging to, having the characteristics of, 
or a member of, the Chordata, a phylum of 
animals having a well-developed notochord 

at some stage in their lives. 
2. slang. (derogatory, chiefly 
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Austral.) A Chinaman 1872, 3, Pidgin- 
English and slang. Food, or a meal 1886. 

Chow mein (tfau mem). 1903. [Chinese, 
lit. fried flour.] Fried noodles served with a 
thick sauce or stew composed of chopped 
meat, vegetables, eto. 

Christiania (kristia. nia). 1905. [Former 
name of the capital of Norway, now Oslo.] 
A swing in skiing, used tostopshort. Abbrev. 
Christie. 

Christian Science. 1863. A theory of the 
nature of disease, a system of therapeutic 
practice, and a religious sect, founded on 
principles formulated by Mrs. M. B. G. Eddy 
of Concord, New Hampshire, U.S.A. Hence 
Christian Scientist, an adherent of, one 
who practises, Christian Science. 

Chromatogram (krome-togrem). 1922. 
I- G. chromatogramm (M. Tswett, 1906): see 
-GRAM.] Chem. The result of a chromato- 
graphic separation: either a series of zones 
or spots or a graphical record. 

Chromatograph (kromre:tograf), sb. 1958. 
[-GRAPH.] Chem. An apparatus for producing 
a chromatogram. 

Chroma-tograph, v. 1956. [f. prec. sb. 
or a8 back-formation from next.] Chem. To 
separate or analyse by chromatography. 

Chromatography. 2. Chem. [- G. 
chromatographie (M. Tswett, 1906)] Any 
technique for separating a mixture into its 
components by utilizing differences in their 
rate of travel when the mixture is carried 
by aliquid or gas through or over some (solid 
or liquid) medium that selectively adsorbs 
or otherwise interacts with the different 
components, thereby causing them to be- 
come separated into distinct zones or spots 
(sometimes coloured) 1937. So Chroma- 


togra:phic, -ical adjs. Chromato- 
gra-phically adv. 
Chug (ting), sb. orig. U.S. 1866. [imit.] 


A plunging, muffled, or explosive sound. 
Also repeated. Hence as v. intr., to make or 
proceed with such a sound 1896. 

Churinga (tfdri-ngi). Anthropol. Also 


tjurunga. Pl. -a, -as. 1899. [Australian 
Aboriginal word.] A sacred object, an 
amulet. 


CinemaScope (si-nimüskó"p). Also Cine- 
mascope. 1953. ff. CINEMA + -SCOPE.] The 
proprietary name of a form of cinema film 
using a very wide screen. 

|\Cinéma-vérité (sinema,verite). Also ein- 
ema-verité, ciné-vérité. 1963. [Fr.] A 
film or films which have the appearance of 
real life; documentary films collectively. 

Cinerama (sinérü-má). 1951. [f. CINE- 
+ -rama, after PANORAMA.] The proprietary 
name of a cinema film projected on a wide 
curved screen by three projectors. 

Cinnamon. Comb.: c. bear, the Ameri- 
can black bear, Ursus americanus, in its 
cinnamon phase; c. fern, a large North 
American fern, Osmunda cinnamomea, hav- 
ing brown fronds when young; c. rose, 
Rosa cinnamomea, a red rose with a scent of 
cinnamon; c. toast, buttered toast spread 
with a mixture of sugar and cinnamon. 

Circadian (s5iké'-diain), a. 1959. [irreg. f. L. 
circa about + dies day + -AN.] Designating 
a physiological activity or property which 
fluctuates or recurs with a period of approxi- 
mately twenty-four hours, or the rhythm of 
such an activity. 

Circs (s51ks), colloq. abbrev. of pl. of CR- 
CUMSTANCE sb. 1883. 

Circuitry (sóakitri). 1946. [f. CIRCUIT sb. 
+ -RY.] The plan or components of an 
electric circuit; a system of such circuits. 

Ci-rcumcircle. 1885. [Cn -., Geom. A 
circle which passes through the vertices of a 
triangle or polygon. 

Circus. 2. b. collog. (orig. U.S.). A dis- 
turbance, uproar, or lively display 1809. c. 
slang. A group of aircraft or their pilots 
engaged in spectacular flying 1917. 

Cis-. 2, Chem. Applied to a compound or 
molecular structure in which two carbon 
atoms joined by a double bond or forming 
part of a ring have attached to them identi- 
cal atoms or groups that lie on the same side 
of the plane containing the two carbon 


CLEVER-CLEVER 


atoms; also used attrib. as an independent 
word 1888. 

Citify (si-tifoi), v. Also cityfy. 1828. If. 
City + -FY.] trans. To give the characteris- 
tics of a city. Freq. as citifled ppl. a. 

Citronella (sitrónelà). 1858. [mod.L,, 
with dim. suffix as in NIGELLA.] A fragrant 
Asian grass, Cymbopogon nardus, which yields 
an oil used in perfumery and as an insect 
repellant; also, the oil itself. 

Gans th 

'omb.; €. e, the page of a newspaper whi 
deals with | cial Ed business gp 
c. slicker orig. U.S., a smart and plausible rogue; 
a smartly dressed or sophisticated city-dweller; 
C.-state, a city which is also an independent 
sovereign state. 

vil, a. 

€. defence, the organization and training of 
civilians for the preservation of lives and property 
during and after air raids, etc.; c. disobedience, 
refusal to obey a government's laws, etc., as part 
of a political campaign; c. rights, the rights of 
each citizen to liberty, equality, etc.; spec. in the 
U.8., the rights of Negroes as citizens, 

Civvy (si-vi), sb. and a. collog. 1889. Short 
for CIVILIAN as sb. and d.; pl. civilian clothes, 
C. street, civilian life. 

When I get back to c. street I'll never moan about 
my job again 1943, 
lade (kléd), sb.* 1957. [t. Gr. KAddos 
branch.] Biol. A group of organisms evolved 
from a common ancestor. Hence Cladi-stic 


a. 
Cladogenesis results in the formation of de- 
limitable "Wi units, which may be 
called clades J. 5. HUXLEY. 

Clanger (klw-nox). slang. 1048. [f. CAN 
v.  -ER'] A mistake. 

I have boobed dreadfully, old boy. Apparently 
a carnation with gongs is a terrible c. 1959. 

Class, sb. 2. b. collog. Distinction, high 
quality; no c., of low or no quality, inferior. 
Also attrib. or quasi-adj., high-class 1874. 

Classified (klmsifoid), ppl. a. 1889. [f. 
CLASSIFY v.] a. Arranged in classes; also as 
8b. pl, c. advertisements, b. Of a road: 
graded according to its relative importance 
1935. c. Classed as secret for reasons of 
national security 1944. 

Classless (kla:slés), a. 1878. [f. CLASS sb. 
+ -LESS.] Having or belonging to no class; 
designating or pertaining to a society without 
distinctions of social class. Hence Cla-ss- 
lessness. 

The Socialist movement. ia based on the 
conviction of the desirability of a c, society 1937. 

Clean, a. 3. b. Of a nuclear weapon: pro- 
ducing relatively little fall-out 1950. 4. b. 
spec. Free from obscenity or indelicacy 1867. 

Colloq. phrases. T'o make a c. job (of it): to 
do something thoroughly. To come c.: to 
confess, to make a clean breast of it. 

Clean, v. 7'o c. up: to bring (something) up 
to a certain standard of cleanness; to clean 
or clear; hence in various collog. and slang 
uses (orig. U.S.): (a) trans. to acquire as 
gain or profit; intr., to make a large profit; 
(b) trans. to beat or vanquish; (c) to clear (a 
place, etc.) of harmful elements or persons. 

Clear, a., adv., and sb. Comb.: e.-way, 
clearway, an unobstructed route or passage; 
spec. à road on which vehicles must not park 
or wait. 

Clearance. 2. b. orig. U.S. Approval, 
permission; spec. permission (from the con- 
trol-tower) to land or take off in an aircraft 
1944. c. orig. U.S. The clearing of a person 
for work involving matters of (national) 
security 1948. 

Clearing, vbl. sb. 

Comb.: c.-bank, a bank that is a member of à 
clearing-house; c.-hospital, a field hospital for 
the temporary treatment of sick and wounded. 

Clementine (kle‘méntin), sb. 1926. [FT. 
clémentine (L. Trabut, 1902), f. personal 
name Clément.] A variety of small orange 
originally produced by an accidental hybrid 
of the tangerine and the sour orange. 

Clerihew (kle-rihi@). 1928. [Name of Ed- 
mund Clerihew Bentley (1875-1956).] A short 
comic or nonsensical verse, professedly 
biographical, of two couplets differing in 
length. 

Cle-ver-cle-ver, a. 1896,  [Reduplic. 
CLEVER a.] Anxious to be considered clever; 
excessively clever. 


CLIFF 


Cliff. 

Comb.: c.-hanger orig. U.S., a film, story, play, 
eto, "s which suspense is a main element; also 
transf. 

Climate, sb. 3. b. fig. The mental, moral, 
etc., environment or attitude of a body of 
people in respect of some aspect of life, 
policy, etc., esp. in c. of opinion or thought 
1661. 

We have reached a ‘climate’ of opinion where 
figures rule BAGEHOT 1866. 

Climax, sb. 3. b. Ecology. The point at 
which a plant-community reaches a state of 
equilibrium with its environment 1915. c. 
A sexual orgasm 1918. 

Cline (kloin), sb. 1938. [f. Gr. Ave to 
slope, bend.] Biol. A graded series of charac- 
ters or differences in form within a species 
or other group of related organisms. Also 
transf. in Linguistics, 

Some special term seems desirable to direct 
attention to variation within groups, and I 
propose the word cline, meaning a gradation in 
measurable characters J. 8. HUXLEY. 

Clinical, a. 3. Coldly detached and dis- 
passionate, like a medical report; bare and 
functional, like a hospital 1928, 

Clip, sb." 

Comb.: clipboard, a board bearing a spring-clip 
at one end for holding papers, etc.; c.-on d., that 
is fitted Into position with a clip. 

Clip, ab.“ 5. collog. A (specified) speed; a 
rapid motion a 1867. 

Clip-joint (kli-pdgoint). slang (orig. U. S.). 
1938. [. CLIP v.“ (in U.S. slang sense ‘to 
swindle’) + JOINT sb. III.] A club, bar, etc., 
charging exorbitant prices. 

Cloak-room, 2. = LAVATORY 4. Also 
abbrev, cloaks 1953. 

Clo-bber, sb.* slang, 1879. [Origin unkn.]a. 
Clothes. b. Equipment; ‘gear’; rubbish 1890. 

Clo-bber, v. slang. 1944. [Origin unkn.] 
trans. To hit, thrash, ‘beat up’, shoot down; 
to criticize severely. 

Cloche. 1, Now, a translucent plant-cover 
of any shape or size. 

Clock, sb.! 2. b. A dial or meter for regis- 
tering speed, mileage, etc. 1930, 

Comb.: c.» watcher, one who takes care not to 
exceed minimum working hours; so c.-watching. 

Clone (kló"n), sb. 1903. I Gr. xAów twig, 
slip.) Biol. a. A group of cultivated plants 
the individuals of which are transplanted 
parts of one original seedling or stock. b. 
More widely, any group of cells or organisms 
Produced asexually from a single sexually 
produced ancestor. Hence Clonal a, 
Clo-nally adv. 

Clone (Klon), v. 1959. [f. prec.] trans. 
To grow or obtain a c. from; to produce 
(organisms) that are collectively a c. So 
Cloned ppl. a., produced by cloning. 

Olosa, a. II. 2. 

c. call or shave, a‘ «i e 
org US „a ‘near thing’; a narrow escape. 


» ppl. a. 
€. book, something unknown or un- 
comprehended; c. circuit, an unbroken circuit, 
‘pee, of television transmitted by wire to the 
receiver and not broadcast; c. society, a society 
characterized by its rigid structure and beliefs; 
one having little contact with other peoples; 
€. system, a self-contained, unalterable system 
(of ideas, etc.); a material system in which the 
total mass or energy remains constant. 
Close-up (klóvspp). orig. U.S. 1913. [f. 
CLOSE adv. + Ur adv.*] A photograph, or 
cinema or television shot, taken at short 
Inge 80 as to magnify detail; also transf. and 
o. 


Cloud, sb. 

Comb.: c. chamber, a chamber (originally 
designed for experiments on cloud formation) in 
Which a gas can be made supersaturated with 
water vapour, so that the paths of ionizing parti- 
cles passing through it are rendered visible by the 
sano. along them; c.-seeding: see 

Cloud-cuckoo-land or -town, 1824. ltr. 
Gr. Nedeloxorxvyla, f. vedéan cloud + róku 
cuckoo.} The name of the realm in Aristo- 
phanes’ Birds (I. 819) built by the birds 
to separate the gods from mankind; also 
allusively: a fanciful or ideal realm or domain. 

Clouded (klau-déd), ppl. a. 1599. (f. 
CLOUD sb, or v. + -ED'.] 1. Covered by clouds; 
Situated in the clonds. 2. Marked with stripes, 
Spots, or veins of colour, as in C. leopard, 
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Levit} a large, {rs arboreal, species of the 
iy, Neo; a 
peed 1579 nebulosa, of southern 
Clue. spec. (a) A piece of evidence useful 
in the detection of a crime 1880; (b) in a 
crossword puzzle, a sentence or phrase 
serving to indicate a word or words to be 
inserted 1914. 
Colloq. phr. Not to hare a c.: to be ignorant 
rs — — 
low valuable such sociological inquiri uld 
i E local authorities, ETEA aven't a [3 


Coach, sb. 1. b. A single-decker bus 1923. 

Comb.: c.-built a., of a motor body: built of 
Wood or on a wooden framework; c.-work, the 
bodywork of a motor-vehicle or railway coach. 

Coarse, a. l. b. Designating any fresh- 
water fish except the Salmonide (or game- 
fish); so c. fisherman, fishing 1805. 

Coat, sb. 

Comb.: c.-hanger, a piece of wood, metal, or 
plastic on which a coat, ete., may be hung; c.-tail, 
the tail (TAIL sb. 3) of a coat; to climb on, hang on 
to, etc. (a person's) c.-tails (orig. U.S.): to attach 
oneself to another to gain some undeserved benefit. 

Coaxial, a. Delete Math. 

Comb.: c. cable, a c. line, or a cable containing 
several of them (usu. along with conductors to 
supply repeaters and other toe eat c. line, a 
transmission line made up of a wire inside a 
flexible cylindrical conductor and separated from 
it by an insulating material, used esp. for carrying 
3 signals and in multiplex telephony ; also 
elipt. 

bber (kọ'bə1). Austral. and N.Z. colloq. 
1895. [perh, f. dial, cob to take a liking to.) 
A companion, mate, friend. 

Cobbler. 1. b. [Rhyming slang from 
cobbler’s (or cobblers’) awl(s).] A ball; esp. in 
Pl., ‘balls’, testicles; nonsense, rubbish 1934. 

Cobol (kó*ból) Also COBOL, 1960. [f. 
the initial letters of Common Business 
Oriented Language.) Computers. A pro- 
gramming language using standardized 
English terms and designed for use in busi- 
ness operations, 

Coca-Cola (kó"kA,kó"là) 1887. Trade 
name of a popular American soft. drink. 

Co-ca'rcinogen. 1938. [Co- A substance 
that increases the carcinogenic effect of some 
other substance but is not itself carcinogenic, 
So Co:-carcinoge'nic a. 

Coccidiosis  (ko:ksidió"sis). 1892. f. 
*Coccipi(uM 2 + -osm.] A disease of birds 
and mammals caused by the presence of 
coccidia. 

Nine hens had died. and it was given out that 
they had died of c. G. ORWELL. 

Coccidium. 2. Zool. Formerly the name of 
a genus of protozoan internal parasites (R. 
Leuckart, 1879); now a parasite of this kind 
belonging to the order Coccidia, which 
causes disease in mammals and birds 1886. 

Coccus. 3. Any bacterium with a spherical 
or nearly spherical shape 1883. So Coccal 
(* Kab), Coccoid (kọ'koid) adja. 

Cockpit. 3. In the fuselage of an aircraft, 
or in a sj „the space occupied by a 
pilot, observer, astronaut, or (formerly) a 
passenger 1914. c. The space in a racing car 
occupied by the driver 1935. 

Cocktail. 3. b. A preparation of food, usu. 
served at the beginning of a meal; freq. with 
the main ingredient prefixed, as fruit, lobster, 

1928, 


e ble for wearing at 
e erg 2 Pty at which cocktails 


er drinks, snacks, etc. 
ick on which sausages, 


Cock-up, Ges A Ay slang. 
ni situation . 
Spero. 2. A coating applied to metal 
equipment, esp. surplus military apparatus, 
to prevent corrosion 1048. So as v. trans., to 
coat with a protective layer 1947. 

Code, sb. 4. b. Any system of symbols and 
rules for expressing data or instructions in a 
form usable by a computer or other equip- 
ment for processing or transmitting data 
1946. Also in extended uses in Biol. and 

istics. 
“Bode v. Restrict rare to sense in Dict. b. 
To put (a message, data, etc.) into the form 
indicated by a code 1898. So Co-ded ppl. a. 
I'm going to c. that cable GALSWORTHY. 


: COLLINS 


Codon (kó*dgn) 1903. If. Cope v, + 
*-ON.] Biochem. A sequence of three con- 
secutive nucleotides in a polynucleotide 
molecule that determines, in accordance 
with the genetic code, which amino-acid 
shall be inserted at any given position in a 
Polypeptide chain, 

Codswallop (kedzwolóp). slang. 
[Origin unkn.] Nonsense, drivel. 
Ceelacanth, sb. (Specimens of this fish 
found in modern times have been systemati- 
cally named Latimeria chalummna.) Also 
Ceelaca-nthid [-10*] attrib. or adj. 

The almost static coelacanths with thelr no- 
dois single living representative Latimeria 


Coexistence. b. spec. Peacetul existence 
side by side of states professing different 
ideologies 1954. 

flee. 

Comb.: c. bar, a bar at which coffee is sold as a 
beverage; c. stall, a movable structure In which 
coffee and other light refreshments are sold; 
€. table, a low occasional table for serving coffee; 
e book, a large book with lavish illus- 
ra 


Coherent, a. (sb.) 5. Physics, Producing or 
involving waves between which there is a 
definite phase relationship. Of light: con- 
sisting of waves that are all in phase with 
one another 1902, 

Cohort. 3. b. In demography, a group of 
persons having a common statistical charac- 
teristic, esp, that of being born in the same 
year 1944. 

Coil, 8h.“ 4. b. An intra-uterine contra- 
ceptive device of flexible material shaped 
into a spiral 1931. 

Coitus. 

€. interruptus, coition in which the penis is 
Tum rom the vagina before ejaculation 

Coke, sb.” orig. U.S. 1908. Slang abbrev. 
of COCAINE. 

Coke, sb. orig. U.S. 1909. A registered 
trade-mark of the Coca-Cola Company, = 
*Coca-CoLa. 

Cold, a. 

Comb.: c. cream, a cooling creamy unguent for 
the skin; c. front Meteorol., the forward boundary 
of a mass l cold air; ¢ table, (a table 
bearing dishes of) cold food; c. turkey, (a) U.S. 
slang, matter-of-fact plainness; freq. attrib, or 
teed as adv.; (b) slang (orig. U.S.), the immediate 
withdrawal from a habit, esp. from the taking of 
drugs, as opposed to a gradual withdrawal; also 
atrib. and used as adv. 

Drug addicts are given what is called the *cold 
turkey’ treatment 1921. The only honorable 
way was to go at it ‘cold turkey’ 1967. The 

tient is expected to break his antiwar readin 
Rabie cold-turkey 1907. One day I walked cold 
turkey into a meeting where the engineers were 
worrying about two electrical switches 1970, 
Collaborate v., Collaboration, Collabo- 
rator. spec. Applied to traitorous co-opera- 
tion with the enemy 1940. 80 Collabo- 
ra-tionist sb, and a. 

Collage (kolà'3). 1919, [Fr., It.“ past ing“. 
An abstract form of art in which photo- 
graphs, pieces of paper, string, eto., are 
placed in juxtaposition and glued to the 
pictorial surface; such a work of art. 

Collect, v. I. b. orig. U.S. Used as imper., 
adv., or adj. to indicate that something sent 
is to be paid for by the recipient or that a 
telephone call is to be paid for by the pemon 
called 1893, c. To retrieve or ‘pick up’ from 
a place of deposit 1896. 

lective, a. 2. b. 
€. bargaining, agreement on terms 
of employment fixed between employer and an 
organi body of soppe; c. farm, a farm, 
esp, in the U. 8.8. R., run by a group of people In 
co-operation; €. security, a system by which 
International peace and security are maintained 
by an association of nations; c. unconscious, 
that part of the unconscious mind which derives 


from ancestral experience. 
Collectivization (kóle:ktivolzé"fon). 1800. 
|f. COLLECTIVE a, *-IZATION.] Organization 
in accordance with the principles of collecti- 
vism. So Colle-ctivize v. trans, Collec- 
vized . a. 
ies 1, b. Electr. One of the three 
regions of a transistor, mo via most ot 
the carriers pass from the base 5 
Collins (kolinz). 1904. A letter of thanks 


1063, 


COLLISION 


for entertainment or hospitality, sent by a 
departed guest: named after William Collins 
in Jane Austen's Pride d Prejudice xxii. 

Collision. 

Comb.: c. course, 
collision; also fig. 

Colobus (kọ'lðbðs). 1835. [mod.L. (J. C. W. 
Illiger, 1811), f. Gr. xoAogós docked. ] A member 
of a genus of African monkeys 80 called, 
distinguished by their shortened thumbs. 

Colonic (kóvlo:nik), a. 1906. [f. COLON! + 
-10,) Of or affecting the colon. 

Colostomy (koó"lo:stómi). 1888. (f. Gr. 
Kóov COLON! + ordne mouth + .] Surg. 
"The operation of making an opening into the 
colon through the abdominal wall. 

Colour, color, sb. 

Comb.: c. bar, legal or social distinction between 
‘whites’ and coloured people; so e. prejudice, 
problem, question; c. code, a guide or code using 
Certain colours as a standard method of identi- 
fication; c. magazine or supplement, a supple- 
mont in a newspaper, etc., containing coloured. 
illustrations; c. scheme, (a) an arrangement of 
colours following a thought-out design; (b) a 
scheme of protective coloration (of animals or 


birds). 

Colourful (k»-loafül, a. 1889. [f. COLOUR 
sb, + -FUL I. Full of colour; of bright and 
varied colour. Also fig. full of interest, 
excitement, ete, 

Columnist (kolimnist, -mist). orig. U.S. 
1020, [f. COLUMN sb. 2 + -I8T.] One who writes 
a regular column or feature in a newspaper, 


a course that will end in 


eto. 

Combination, 10. The series of movements 
required to open a c. lock, a lock which can 
be opened only by performing a certain e. of 
movements 1845. 

Combine, sb. 

Comb.: c. harvester, a machine which performs 
various harvesting functions (as cutting and 
5 simultaneously; also elipt., and as 

ined harvester. 

Combo (kombo). slang. 1926. [f. COMBI- 
NATION.) 1. Austral. A white man who lives 
with an Aboriginal woman. 2. U.S. Combin- 
ation, partnership 1929. 3. orig. U.S. A 
small instrumental band 1035. 

Comb-out (kó"maut), 1919. ft. phr. comb 
oul; see Conn v. 4.] An act of combing or 
clearing out. 

Come, v. VI. 4. c. collog. Due or deser- 
vedly falling (o one; esp. in phr. lo have it 
coming (to one): to be about to suffer (de- 
servedly) 1793. 

VII. 2. Colloq. phr. C. off it: (usu. in imp.) 
don't go on like that, stop trying to fool me! 

VIII. C. again. b. An off-hand slang 
equivalent of ‘what did you say?', ‘I beg 
your pardon’. 

Comedian. 2. b. A comic entertainer; also 
transf. 1898. 

Come-hither (ko:mhi-dor). collog. 1900. 
(f. Come v. + HrrHER adv.) An invitation to 
approach; enticement. Freq. attrib. 

Courage and c. eyes AUDEN, 

Co-me-on. slang (orig. L. S.). 1898. [f. phr. 
to come on (Come v. VIII).] 1. A swindler or 
w victim. 2. An inducement, enticement 

002. 

Come-u:ppance, comeuppance. orig. 
dial, 1869. (f. phr. to come up (COME v. 
VIII) + -ANCE.] One's deserts, 

She's bound to get her c. one day 1957. 

Command, sb. 

Comb.: c. module, a module in a spacecraft 
containing the crew and the main controls; c. 
paper, a pec laid before Parliament, etc., b: 
€. of the Crown; c. performance, a theatrical, 
musical, etc., performance given by royal c.; 
C t, the headquarters of a military unit. 

mmando. 2. A member of a specially 
trained unit of shock troops; also attrib., 
transf., and fig. 1940. 

Plans should be studied to land secretly by night 
on the islands and kill or capture the invaders. 
This is exactly one of the exploits for which the 
Commandos would be suited W. S. CHURCHILL. 
Two South Vietnamese drivers. apparently 
helped a Viet Cong commando squad invade the 
embassy grounds 1968. 

Commedia dell'arte (kóme:diá del à-rte). 
1877. It., lit. ‘comedy of art'.] Improvised 
popular comedy as played in Italian theatres 
from the 16th to early 18th centuries with 
actors representing stock characters. 


2014 


Also Commy. 1940. 


Commie (komi). 


[See Ak. Cf. Coxchiz.] Slang abbrev. of 
COMMUNIST. 
Commissioner. 1. d. C. for Oaths, a 


solicitor authorized to administer oaths to 
persons making affidavits. 

Common, a. 

Phrases: €. cold, an infection of the upper 
respiratory tract accompanied by catarrh, 
coughing, etc.; c. market: see *MARKET sb. 

Common law. 

Comb.: common-law marriage, one agreed 
upon between the parties but without an ecclesi- 
astical or civic ceremony; so common-law wife. 

Commonwealth. 6. In full British C. (of 
Nations). The association of Great Britain 
and certain former dominions or colonies, 
together with her and their dependencies 
1917. 

Communication. 

Comb.: c.-cord, a cord, etc., by which passengers 
in a railway train may signal to the guard or 
driver; c. theory, the study and theory of the 
means whereby information is conveyed, e.g. in 
language. 

The train ground to a standstill. Obviously, 
someone had pulled the c. cord 1936, 

Community. II. 4. spec. in Ecology. A 
group of plants or animals growing or living. 
together in matural conditions or found 
inhabiting a restricted area 1883. 

Commute, v. 4. b. Also, more generally, 
to travel daily or regularly to and from one's 
place of work (by any means of conveyance) 
1889. 

Compact (komprekt), sb.* Restrict f to 
senses in Dict. and add: 2. A small case for 
compressed face-powder, rouge, etc. 1921. 

Compassionate, a. 1. b. Granted out of 
compassion, without legal or other obliga- 
tion, as c. allowance, c. leave 1830. 

Compelling, ppl. a. 1606. [f. CoMPEL v. 


+ -ING*.] a. That compels. b. Of a person, 
his words, etc.: irresistible; demanding 
attention or respect 1901. 

Compiler. b. Computers. A routine for 
translating a program into a machine-coded 
form 1953. 

Complement, sb. I. 5. b. Biochem. A 


group of proteins in the blood which by 
combining with an antigen-antibody com- 
plex can cause the lysis of antigens such as 
bacteria or red blood cells 1900. Also Comb., 
as c.-fixation, the removal of c. from solu- 
tion by combination with an antigen-anti- 
body complex. 

Complex, sb. c. Chem. A substance. formed 
by the combination of molecules of simpler 
substances 1895. 

Composite, a. and sb. B. sb. 2. b. A 
material made from two or more physically 
different constituents each of which largely 
retains its original structure and identity 
1959. 

Carbon-fibre composites having resinous ma- 
trices 1966. 

Comprehensive, a. 1. b. Designating a 
secondary school or a system of education 
which provides for children of all levels of 
intellectual and other ability; also ellipt. as 
sb., a school of this kind 1947. 

Compression. 1. b. The reduction in 
volume of the mixture of fuel and air drawn 
into the cylinder of an internal-combustion 
engine 1887. 

Comb.: c. ratio, the ratio of the maximum to 
the minimum volume in the cylinder of an inter- 
nal-combustion engine. 

Compulsion. 2. Pyschol. An insistent 
impulse to behave in a certain way 1913. Also 
altrib., as c. neurosis 1909. 

Compulsive, a. 3. Psychol. Acting from 
or related to a compulsion 1902. b. Of a 
book, ete.: holding one’s attention, as if by a 
compulsion 1961. 

Computer. 2. A calculating-machine; esp. 
an automatic electronic device for perform- 
ing mathematical or other operations; freq. 
with defining word prefixed, as analogue, 
digital, electronic computer 1897. Hence 
Compu-terize v., to prepare for operation 
by, or to operate by means of, a c. Compu:- 
teriza-tion. Also attrib. and Comb., as c.-con- 
trolled, c.-generated adjs. 

Comrade. b. spec. Used by socialists and 
communists as a prefix to the surname or as a 


CONTACT 


term of address; hence, a (fellow-)socialist 
or communist 1884. 

Con (ken). orig. U.S. 1889. Short for 
CONFIDENCE in attrib. use, as c, game, man, 
talk; also ellipt., à confidence trick, a swindle, 


Hence as v. trans., to persuade, trick, 
swindle. 
Concentration. Comb.: c. camp, also, a 


camp for the detention of political prisoners, 
internees, etc., esp. as organized by the Nazi 
regime in Germany before and during the 
war of 1939-45. 

Conchie, conchy (kon/i) slang abbrev, 
of *conscientious objector 1917. See un. 

Concrete. A. adj. 7. c. music, music 
constructed by the arrangement of various 
recorded sounds into à sequence; c. poetry, 
poetry which depends to a larger degree than 
usual upon the physical shape or pattern of 
the printed material. 

Condition, v. 9. To bring to a desired 
state or condition 1850. b. To teach or 
accustom (a person or animal) to adopt 
certain habits, attitudes, etc.; to establish a. 
conditioned reflex in 1909. 

Conditioned, ppl. a. 4. c. reflex, a reflex 
or reflex action which through habit or train- 
ing has been induced to follow a particular 
stimulus 1906. 

Condom (kgndom). c1700. [Origin unkn.] 
A contraceptive sheath. 

Conga (kenga). 1935. [Amer. Sp., = Sp. 
conga, fem. of congo of or pertaining to the 
Congo.) A Latin-American dance usu. per- 
formed by several people in single file and 
consisting of three steps forward followed by 
a kick. 

Comb.: c. drum, a tall, narrow, low-toned drum 
usu. played with the hands. 

Conk, b. slang. 1821. [f. CONK sb.) trans. 
To punch on the nose; to hit. 

Conk (konk), v.“ collog. 1918. [Origin 
unkn.] intr. To give out, fail or show signs 
of failing. 

Conning, vbl. sb.* 
c.-tower, also, a superstructure on a. submarine 
containing the periscope and from which steering, 
firing, etc., are directed when the submarine is on 
the surface. 

Conscientious, a. 1. b. 

c. objector, one who refuses to conform to the 
requirements of a public enactment on the plea 
of conscientious scruple; esp. such an objector to 
military service 1899. 

Conservationist (konsoivé"fonist). 1870. 
[f. CONSERVATION + -18T.] One who advocates: 
conservation, esp. of natural resources and 
amenities. Also attrib. or as adj. 

Consociation. 5. Ecology. A subdivision 
of an association of plants or animals, domi- 
nated by a single species 1905. 

Console, sb. 2. b. orig. U.S. A cabinet 
for a gramophone, television set, etc. 1020. 
3. b. A desk, cabinet, etc., incorporating a 
number of switches, dials, or other controls; 
a control panel 1944. 

Consortium. Delete 
commonly with pronune. (kn m). Pl. 
consortia. Now more specifically, An 
association of business, banking, or manu- 
facturing organizations. 

Conspicuous, a. 3. Designating expendi- 
ture on or consumption of luxuries on a lavish 


scale 1899. 

Construct (kgnstrikt), sb. 1871. If 
Consrruor v.) 1. Linguistics. A group of 
words forming a phrase, as distinct from ^ 
compound. 2. Psychol. An object of per- 
ception or thought, formed by à combination 
of present with past sense-impressions; gem 
anything constructed, esp. by the mind 1890. 

Consumer. 

Comb.: €. durable, an article for domestic use 
which does not need to be rapidly replaced by the 
purchaser; c. goods, things which directly 
Satisfy human needs and desires, e.g. food and 
clothing; c. research, investigation of the habits, 
motivation, ete., of the buying public; €« resis- 
tance, the unwillingness of a potential buyer. 

Contact, sb. 1. b. The touching or uniting 
of points or surfaces of conductors to permit 
the flow of electric current; also, a device for 
effecting this; in Aeronaut. used as int. for a 
signal to a person about to swing an aire 
propeller that the ignition system is switched 
on 1913. 4, A person exposed to infection by 


l| and add: Now 


CONTACT 


proximity to someone suffering from an 
infectious disease 1901. b. orig. U.S. colloq. 
Someone who can be called upon for assis- 
tance, information, etc.; an acquaintance or 
connection, esp. in business 1931. 

Comb.: c. lens, a lens worn in c. with the eyeball 
to correct faulty vision. 

Contact, v. Delete rare, techn. and add: 
trans. to get in touch with (a person) 1929. 

Container. spec. A large standardized 
receptacle for the transport of freight; also 
allrib. Hence Contai-nerize v. trans., to 
pack into, or transport by means of, con- 
tainers. 

Containment. Delete rare and add: spec. 
the action or policy of confining (an enemy) 
to a particular area 1947. 

Continental, a. 

Comb.: c. drift, the postulated movement of 
continents, by which those existing today are 
thought to have reached their present position 
after having originally formed a single land-mass. 

Contingency. 

Also attrib., as c. fund, one set aside for con- 
ditional or incidental expenses; c. plan, a plan 
made contingent upon an uncertain event. 

Continuity. 4. A detailed scenario for a 
cinema film; also, the maintenance of con- 
sistency or a continuous flow of action in 
successive shots of a film; also, (the use of) 
linking material in a radio broadcast 1921. 
Also attrib. 

Contract, v. 2, b. To c. out: to make an 
arrangement not to participate under certain 
conditions; to refuse to take part. Conversely 
lo c. in. 1894. 

Contrast, sb. 2. b. The degree of differen- 
tiation between different, tones in a photo- 
graphic negative or print or in a television 
picture 1911. So Co'ntrasty a., exhibiting 
(strong) contrasts; (of a photograph, etc.) 
having marked differentiation of tones. 

Control, sb. 3. b. In motor racing, etc., à 
section of road over which speed is control- 
led; also, a point where contesting cars are 
halted for examination and repairs 1900. c. 
The apparatus by means of which a machine 
is controlled during operation; freq. pl. 1908. 
d. A means adopted for the regulation of 
prices, consumption of goods, etc. 1935. 
4. b. Spiritualism. A spirit who controls the 
words and actions of a medium in a trance. 

Comb.; c. panel, a board, panel, etc., on which 
are mounted switches, dials, ete., for the remote 
control of electrical or other apparatus; c. tower, 
^ tower or other elevated building from which 
aircraft pilots are directed by radio. 

Conurbation (kgndabé'-fon). 1915. t. 
CoN- + L. urbs, urb- city + -ATION.] A 
aggregation of urban areas. 

Convector (konve-kton). 1907. [f. CoNVEO- 
TION: see -OR 2,] An appliance that warms a 
room by convection. Also attrib., esp. in c. 
heater, 

Convenience, sb. 5. b. spec. A (public) 
lavatory, n water-closet 1841. 6, atirib., in 
sense ‘designed for convenience, used when 
convenient’, esp. in c. food 1901. 

Conventional, a. 4. b. Of weapons, ete.: 
other than nuclear; of war: fought without 
nuclear weapons; of power stations, etc.: 
using other than nuclear energy 1955. 

Convertible, a. 3. b. orig. U.S. Of a car: 
having a top that may be folded back or 
removed; also as sb., such a car 1916. 4. b. 
Of currency: that can be freely converted 
into gold or dollars at a fixed price 1911. 

Conveyer. 

Comb.: €. belt, an endless belt of rubber, canvas, 
ete., running over rollers or the like, on which 
2157 or material can be conveyed; also attrib, 

Convulsant (kjnvp-lsànt), a. and sb. 1879. 
[= Fr. convulsant, pr. pple. of convulser 
Convetse.] A. adj. Producing convulsions. 
B. sb. A substance that produces convulsions. 

Cool, a. 4. b. collog. (orig. U.S.). Of Jazz 
Music: restrained or relaxed in style; also 
applied to the performer; hence, charac- 
teristic of those who favour such music; 
Unemotional; also used as a general term of 
approval 1947. Hence as sb., composure, 
Telaxedness; also as v., esp. in phr. to c. it, 
to calm down, ‘take it easy’. 

Coolabah, coolibah (ki-laba, -Ib-). Aus- 
iral. 1887. [Aboriginal] Any of several 
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pane gum-trees, esp. Eucalyptus micro- 


Coolant (külünt) 1930. [f. Coon v. + 
-ANT.] A cooling agent; esp. (a) a fluid 
applied to a cutting-tool to cool it and lessen 
friction; (b) a cooling medium in an internal- 
combustion engine or the like. 

Cooling, vbl. sb. 

Comb.: c. tower, a structure in which water 
Deua in some industrial process is cooled for 
re- . 

poon 2. c. slang (derogatory). A Negro 
1802. 

Coon-can (kün,km-n). 1889. [- Sp. con 
quién with whom?] A card-game, originating 
in Mexico, the main object of which is to 
secure sequences, 

Cop (kop), sb.* slang. 1886. [f. Cor v.] 1. 
Capture; chiefly in phr. a fair c. 2. Catch, 
acquisition; usu. with neg.: no e., nol much c., 
of little or no value or use 1902. 

Cop, v.* b. To c. it: to be punished, get into 
trouble; also, to die 1884. c. slang. To drop 
out; to escape or avoid involvement 1942. 
So co-p-out sb., an escape; a cowardly 
compromise or evasion, 

Cope, v.* 2. b. absol. To deal (competently) 
with a situation or problem (colloq.) 1934. 

Copy, sb. 6. b. That which lends itself to 
interesting narration in a book, newspaper, 
eto.; material for a story 1886. 

Comb.: c.-cat collog., someone who copies 
another; c. desk U.S., the desk where copy is 
edited for printing; c.-typist, one who makes 
typewritten copies of documents, ete, ; c.-writer, 
a writer of copy for the press, spec. of advertising 


copy. 

Gore, sb. B. b. Electr. A mass of iron for 
increasing the magnetic field of a surrounding 
coil, as in an electromagnet 1849; hence, a unit 
of magnetic material in a computer in which 
two directions of magnetization represent 
0 and 1; also attrib., as c. memory, store 1950. 
c. That part of a nuclear reactor which 
contains the fissile material 1949. 

5. b. Tiny rings of magnetic material, called 
‘cores’ 1955. 

Corgi (k i). Also corgy. 1926. [W.]! A 
small short-legged dog of Welsh origin. 

The Queen, with a firm hand on the leash for a 
reluctant corgi, arriving at Huston station 1970. 

Corn, sb. 3. b. collog. (orig. U.S.). Some- 
thing ‘corny’ (see *CoRNY a.' 1 b); spec. 
old-fashioned or inferior music 1936. 

Corner, v. 6. Of a vehicle, horse, ete.: to 
go round a corner 1009. 

Corny, a. 1. b. collog. Rustic or unso- 
phisticated; old-fashioned, trite, or inferior 
1932. 

Corona’, 8. Electr. A luminous appearance 
in the gas surrounding a conductor when the 
electric field at its surface is strong enough 
to ionize the gas but not strong enough to 
cause a spark 1900. Also attrib., as c. dis- 
charge, the discharge causing u c. 

Corona’ (kóró"ni) 1887. [From the 
proprietary name La Corona (Sp.) the erown.] 
A well-known brand of Havana cigar. 

Coronary, a. 3. Also, pertaining to or 
affecting the coronary artery of the heart, as 
c. thrombosis 1930. Also ellipt. = c. artery, 
thrombosis, ete. 

Pa was carried off by a c. about ten years ago 


1957. 

Corridor. 4. c. A passage in a railway car- 
riage upon which all the compartments open ; 
also attrib, 1892. 

Cortisone (kóatizó"n). 1949. [f. 17-dehy- 
droxy-11-dehydrocorticosterone, its chemical 
name, f. DE- + HYDROXY- + HYDRO- + 
corticosterone (f. cortico-, comb. form of 
CORTEX + STER(OL + -ONE)] Biochem. A 
steroid hormone, CHI, O,, produced in the 
adrenal cortex and prepared synthetically 
for use as an anti-inflammatory and anti- 
allergic agent in rheumatoid arthritis and 
other conditions. 

Cosh (kof), sb.! slang. 1869. [Origin unkn.] 
A stout stick, bludgeon, or truncheon. Also 
altrib. Hence as v. trans., to strike with a c. 

Cosh (kosé^tf, kof) sb.* Math. 1873. 
Abbrev. of hyperbolic cosine. Cf. SINH. 

Cosmetic. A. adj. b. Of surgery or pros- 
thetic devices: that improves or modifies the 


appearance 1926. 


COW 


Cosmic, a. 3. b. c. rays, high-energy 
radiations with great penetrative power 
which are incident on the earth from all 
directions and originate in space (primary 
radiation) or are produced in the upper 
atmosphere by the primary radiation (secon- 
dary radiation) 1025. So c, radiation, 

The highest-energy Cray particles may be of 
extragalactic origin 1967, 

Cosmonaut (ko:zmónót). 1959. (t. Cosmo- 
+ Gr. vadrns sailor; ef, *ASTRONAUT] A 
travellerin space; an astronaut (esp. Russian), 

Tass said..both cosmonauts reported that 
everything was working normally 1970. 

Co'sting, vbl. sb, 1884. [f. COST v, + -ING',) 
(Estimation of) the cost of production, Also 
attrib. 

Costume, sb. 

Comb.: c. jewellery orig. U. S., showy artificial 
jewellery; C. play, etc., one in which historical 
costumes are worn, 

Couchette («üfet). 1920. [Fr.] A Contin- 
ental railway carriage in which the seats are 
convertible into sleeping-berths; such a 
berth. 

Count, ob. 1. b. Boxing. The counting of 
ten seconds, the limit of time allowed to a. 
fallen boxer to rise and resume the fight or 
accept defeat; out for the c.: defeated; to take 
the (full) c.: to be defeated 1902. 

Count-down, countdown. orig. U.S. 
1953. It. CouNT ab. and v. + Down adv.) The 
action of counting in reverse, from a given 
number to zero, to mark the seconds, etc., 
before an explosion, the launching of a mis- 
sile, etc. Also transf. and fig. 

Counter, sb.’ 4. b. Phr. Under the c.: used 
with reference to illegal or clandestine 
transactions 1920. 

Country. 

Comb.: C.-and-western, a type of music 
originating in the southern and western United 
States, consisting mainly of rural or cowboy 
songs; also ellipt. as pomir) c. club orig, U,S., à 
social or recreational club in or near the country. 

Coupon, c. A form, part of a printed 
advertisement, etc., entitling the holder to 
a gift or discount, or designed to be filled up 
and sent to the advertiser for information, 
goods, ete., or as an entry-form for a com- 
petition 1906. d. A ticket entitling the holder 
to a ration of food, etc. 1918, 

Courgette (kde). 1931. [Fr] A 
variety of small vegetable marrow. 

Court, sb.* 

: €, shoe, a woman's light, low-cut shoe, 
y, a. 2. b. 

c. love, a highly conventionalized medieval 
system of chivalric love and etiquette developed 
by the troubadours of southern France and 
extensively employed in European literature 
from the 12th century throughout the medieval 
period 1896, 

Couture (kutür). 1908. [Er., sewing, 
dressmaking.) Fashionable dressmaking or 
design; used as a collective term for the 
designers or makers of women's fashionable 
clothes, or the clothes made by them. Also 
attrib, 

Covalency (kd",véllénsi), 1919, (Cone! 
Chem. The linking of two atoms by a bond in 
which they share a pair of electrons; the 
number of electrons in an atom that go to 
form such a bond. Also Cova'lence, Hence 
Gova : lent a. Cova-lently adv. 

Cover, b.“ III. I. b. orig. U.S. To report 
(an event, ete.) for a newspaper or the like; 
to investigate, ote., as a reporter 1893, 

Cover, sb.! 2. b. Protection from attack; 
a force providing such protection 1802, 

Comb. : €. charge, a charge for service added to 
the basic charge in a restaurant; ¢.-girl orig. 
U.S., a young woman whose picture appears on 
the front c. of a magazine; €. note, a note which 
AE the holder to have a current insurance 
policy. 

Coverage (kpn:voréda). orig. U.S. 1912. 
If. COVER v.! + -AGE.] The act or fact of 
covering; the area, range, number, etc., that 
is covered by something; spec. the risks 
covered by an insurance policy; the area 
within range of a radio or television trans- 
mitter; the extent of reporting news. 

Cow, sb. 1. b. A woman, esp. one who is 
coarse, unpleasant, etc. 1696. c. Austral. 
and N.Z. slang. An objectionable person or 
thing, a distasteful situation, etc. 1891. 


CRACK 


Crack, sb. I. 1. b. collog. (orig. U.S.) An 
attempt; esp. in phr. fo have a c. (at some- 
thing) 1836. 4. b. collog. (orig. U.S.). A 
sharp or cutting remark; = WISE CRACK 
1896, 

Crack, v. II. 1. b. Delete t and add: esp. 
to decipher (a code). 7. b. To decompose 
(heavy oils such as petroleum) by the applica- 
tion of heat and pressure alone or by means 
of a catalyst so as to produce lighter hydro- 
carbons 1868. 

Cra-ckerjack, sb. and a. collog. (orig. 
U.S.). 1895. [A fanciful formation upon 
CRACK v. or CRACKER.) A. sb. 1, Something 
exceptionally fine; someone very skilful. 2. 
U.S. Proprietary term for a sweetmeat made 
of popcorn and syrup 1902. B. adj. Excep- 
tionally fine or good 1910. 

Crackers (krw-kouz), pred. a. slang. 1928. 
[f. CRACKER; cf. CRACKED ppl. a. 5.] Crazy, 
mad; infatuated. 

Crackpot (kre-k,pet). collog. 1883. [For 
cracked-pot: i.e. CRACKED ppl. a. + POT sb.' 
1.] A crazy person, a crank. Also attrib. 

Craft, sb. 8. b. Any sailing or floating 
vessel 1775. 

Crap, sb.’ So Cra-ppy a., soiled; rubbishy, 
worthless. : 


rrier, a barrier erected to halt an 
aircraft, car, etc., that goes offitsintended course; 
c.-helmet, a helmet worn to protect the head; 
c. landing, a landing involving damage to the 
aircraft; so (back-formation) c.-land v. intr.; 
€. pads, (a) a shock-absorbing pad; (b) slang, a 
place to sleep, esp. for a single night or in an 
emergency. 

Also attrib., passing into adj. Undertaken 
with rapidity or intensive effort; organized 
for an emergency. 

A ‘crash’ job, that is, a job to be done with all 
possible speed 1952. 

Crazy, a. 3. c. slang (orig. U.S.). Of music, 
esp. jazz: unrestrained, exciting; hence as a 
general term of approbation 1927. 

Cream, v. 6. To work (butter and sugar, 
etc.) into a creamy consistency 1889. 7. To 
treat (the skin) with a cosmetic cream 1921. 

Create, v. 5. inir. To make a fuss, ‘go on’ 
about something (slang) 1919. 

Credibility. 

Comb.: c. gap orig. U.S., a disinclination to 
believe a person, statement, etc., esp. an official 
statement; a disparity between facts and what is 
said or written about them. 

Credit, sb. 13. An acknowledgement of 
authorship, performance, direction, etc., esp. 
at the beginning or end of a film, broadcast, 
etc.; freq. pl. and attrib. 1914. 

Comb.: €. card orig. U.S., a card issued by an 
organization authorizing a named person to draw 
on its account or to make purchases on credit; 
€. squeeze, the restriction of financial credit 
facilities through banks, etc. 

Creek, sb. 6. Slang phr. Up the c.: (a) in 
trouble or difficulties; spec. pregnant; (b) 
crazy, eccentric 1941. 

Creep, sb. 1. b. slang. A sycophantic, 
despicable, or stupid person a 1876. 

Crème (krém, kréim) Also crême, 
a 1821. [Fr., = Cream sb.*] 1. A name for 
various syrupy liquors, as c. de cacao, c. de 
menthe (peppermint). b. = CREAM sb.“ 2 a, 
So c. brülée, one topped with caramelized 
sugar; c. caramel, one coated with cara- 
mel; c. renversée, one turned out of a 
mould 1845, 2. Phr. C. de (a c.: the élite, the 
pick of society 1848. 

Crêpe. 2. In full crêpe rubber. Indiarubber 
rolled into thin corrugated sheets 1907. 3. A. 
small, thin pancake; c. Suzette, a pancake 
Berved in a hot sauce, often containing a. 
liqueur 1922. 

Comb.: c. Paper: a thin crinkled paper. 

Crew, sb. 3. Also, the persons manning an 
Se cols ANM 

De. ir-)cut orig. . a closely cro} 
hair-style for zu frt adopted. by Vost 
crews at Harvard and Yale Universities). 

Crew (krů), v. 1935. [f. the sb.] trans, and 
intr. To act as (a member of a) crew of a 
Ship, aircraft, etc. 

Crime passionnel (rim pasyonel). Also 
crime passionel. 1919. [Fr.] A crime due 
to passion; spec. a murder resulting from 
jealousy. 
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Crisp, sb. 4. In full potato crisp. A thin 
sliver of potato fried until crisp and eaten 
cold; usu. pl. 1929. 

Critical, a. 7. b. Nuclear Physics. Of a nu- 
clear reactor: maintaining a self-sustaining 
chain-reaction; esp. in phr. fo go c.: to reach 
the stage of maintaining such a reaction 1949. 

6. critical path, the most important sequence of 
stages in an operation, determining the time 
needed for the whole operation. 7. b. c. mass or 
size, the minimum quantity of fissile material 
required to sustain a chain-reaction. 

Croak, v. 4. intr. To die (slang) 1812. b. 
trans. To kill, murder (dial. or slang) 1823. 

Croc’, colloq. abbrev. of CROCODILE 1884. 

Cro-Magnon (krome-nyon, krome-gnén). 
Also Cromagnon. 1869. Name of a hill in 
the Dordogne department of France where 
human skeletons were found in Upper 
Paleolithic deposits, applied, chiefly attrib., 
to a type of Paleolithic man. 

Crook, sb. and a. B. adj. 2. Austral. and 
N.Z. a. Of things; out of order, unsatis- 
factory 1898. b. Dishonest, unscrupulous, 
*erooked' 1911. c. Irritable, bad-tempered, 
angry; esp. in phr. fo go c. (at or on), to 
become angry (at), to lose one's temper 
(with) 1911. d. Ailing, out of sorts; injured, 
disabled 1910. 

a. You know how the old gos is c. in water 
1968. b. They said it [se. pulling a race-horse] 
was a c. business right through F. SARGESON. c. 
If Phoebe's gone c. at you. .she's had some good 
reason for it 1933. d. She's crook. It looks like 
the milk fever P. WHITE. 

Cross-. B. 

c. -check v. trans., (a) Ice Hockey, to obstruct 
by holding one’s stick across an opponent; (b) to 
check by an alternative method DP verification; 
80 as sb.; C.-connect v. trans., to interchange the 
connections of (electric wires); c.-ply a., denoting 
a tyre in which the layers of fabric are laid with 
the cords at right angles across one another; also 
ellipt. as sb.; tion, a section formed by a 
transverse cut; a piece so cut or a drawing, etc., 
of it; spec. in Physics, the apparent area of a 
particle, etc., as representing ihe probability of a 
1 55 interaction with another particle, etc.; 

., A representative sample or an examination of 
this; c.-talk, (b) altercation; repartee. 
Cross-road. 2. b. fig. (usu. pl.). A critical 
turning-point 1795. 

Christianity at the cross roads 1924, 

\\Croaton (krü-ton). 1806. [Fr., f. croûte 
CRUST sb.) A small piece of toasted or fried 
bread used in soups and to garnish stewed 
dishes and minces. 

Crowd, sb. 1. b. spec. A collection of 
actors playing the part of a crowd; also 
attrib. 1899. 

Crown, sb. III. 1. b. 

C. and Anchor, a gambling game played with 
dice marked with crowns, anchors, and the four 
card-suits, on a board similarly marked 1880. 

V. Comb.: c.-court, now, a local court higher 
than a magistrates’ court; c. of thorns (star- 
fish), a poisonous starfish, Acanthaster planci 
or A. ellisi. 

Crud. 2. slang (orig. U.S.). a. An unde- 
sirable person or thing; nonsense, rubbish 
1940. b. A real or imaginary disease 1945. 
An undesirable impurity. deposit, etc. 
Crumb, sb. 2. b. slang (orig. U.S.). A 
ys objectionable, or insignificant person 
1918. 

Crumble, sb. b. Food, such as bread or a 
mixture of flour and fat, in the form of 
crumbs; a dish made from such crumbs with 
fruit, as apple c. 1947. 

Crumbs (krvmz), int. Also by crum(s), 
by crumbs, 1892, [In phr. by crum(s), a 
disguised oath.] An exclamation of con- 
sternation or dismay. 

Crummy, a. 5, slang. Rubbishy, dirty, 
inferior 1859. 

Crumpet. 4. slang. Women regarded 
collectively as a means of sexual gratification 
1936. 

Crunch, sb. b. A crisis; a decisive event, 
confrontation, etc. 1939. 

When it came to the c. de Fleury wasn’t to be 
relied on 1963. 

Crush, sb. 2. b. slang (orig. U.S.). A person 
with whom one is enamoured; an infatua- 
tion; esp. in to have or get a c. on: to be 
infatuated with (someone) 1884. 

Comb.: c. bar, a bar used during intervals in a 
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theatre; c. barrier, a barrier erected to restrain 
a crowd. 

Cryo- (krei,o), combining form of Gr. «pios 
frost, icy cold (cf. KRY0-); as in Cry-ostat, 
an apparatus for maintaining a very low 
temperature. Cryosu-rgery, surgery using 
instruments that produce intense cold 
locally. 

Cryogenic (krsiodge mik), a. 1902. ff. 
*CRYO- + *-GENIC.] Of of pertaining to the 
production or use of very low temperatures, 
So Cryogenics, that branch of physics 
which deals with the production of very low 
temperatures and their effects on matter. 

Cubicle. Now, any small partitioned space. 

Cubism (kiz-biz'm). 1911. = Fr. cubisme, 
f. cube CUBE sb.] A style in art in which 
objects are so presented as to give the effect 
of an assemblage of geometrical figures. So 
Curbist sb. and a. 

Cuckoo (ku:kà), a. slang (orig. L. S.). 1918. 
If. the sb.] Crazy. 

Cuff, sb.' 2. Colloq. (orig. U.S.) phr. Off the 
c.: extempore, unrehearsed ; also attrib. (with. 
hyphens) 1988. b. Chiefly U.S. The turn-up 
on a trouser leg 1911. 

cow c.-link, a device for fastening a shirt- 
cuff. 

Cuisenaire (kwizéné?). 1954. Name of a 
Belgian educationalist, Georges Cuisenaire, 
used attrib, or in the poss, to designate (one 
of) a set of wooden rods of different length 
and colour according to the number they 
represent, used in the teaching of arithmetic. 

Culotte (kiulo't, |külot) 1842. [Fr., = 
knee-breeches; cf. SANSQULOTTE.] 1. Knee- 
breeches, 2. (Usu. in pl.) A divided skirt. 
Also attrib. 1911. 3. The soft hair on the 
back of the forelegs of a dog 1928. 

Cultivar (koltivàz). 1923. [f. CULTI(VATED 
ppl. a. + VAR(IETY 5 b.] Hort. A variety that 
has arisen in cultivation. 

I now propose another name, cultivar, for a 
botanical variety, or for a race subordinate to 
species, that has originated and persisted under 
cultivation L. H. BAILEY. 

Cunnilingus (kv:nili-ngds). 1887. (- L. 
cunnilingus (Martial) one who licks the vulva, 
f. cunnus female pudenda + -lingus (lingere to 
lick).] Oral stimulation of the vulva or 
clitoris, 

Cup, sb. Colloq. phrases: (a) c. of tea: a 
specified type of person; (b) one's c. of tea: 
what interests or suits one; (c) a different c. of 
tea: something altogether different. 

Miss Prentice. .seems to be a very unpleasant c. 
of tea N. MARSH. Freddy. stood. regarding the 
heavy-laden altar and the exotic clusters of 
coloured lamps hung round it, [and] said, ‘It’s not 
really my c. of tea, you know.’ M. SPARK. London 
in wartime. . is a very different c. of tea from 
Winchester 1946. 

Cuppa (xp. pu). 1925. Colloq. form of cup 
o’, cup of. Also used ellipt. for cup of tea. 

Cure, sb.! 8. The process of vulcanizing 
rubber or curing plastic; also (with qualify- 
ing adj.), the degree of hardness produced 
1902. 

Fine Hard C. Para Rubber 1909. 

Cure, v. 8. To vulcanize (rubber); to 
harden (plastic) or otherwise improve 
physical properties during manufacture; to 
harden (concrete) 1853. b. intr. To undergo 
vulcanization 1922. 

Curettage (kiuretà;). 1897. [Fr.: see 
CURETTE and -AGE.] Surg. The application of 
the curette; scraping or cleaning by means of 
a curette. 

Curfew. 1. c. A restriction imposed upon 
the movements of the inhabitants of an area 
for a specified period 1939. 

Curie (kiü*ri, |küri. 1910. [Named in 
honour of Pierre Curie (1859-1906), co-dis- 
coverer of radium.] A unit of radioactivity 
equal to 3.7 x 10'* disintegrations per 
second; loosely, a quantity of any radioactive 
Substance in which there is this degree of 
radioactivity. 

A single 1000 MWe reactor will. accumulate Ei 
its fuel many thousands of millions of curies 0! 
fission products 1970. 

Curium (kiü*rijm). 1946. [mod.L., f. the 
surname of Pierre and Marie Curie: see 
-IUM.] An artificial, highly radioactive metal- 
lic element of the actinide series. Symbo 
Cm; atomic number 96. 
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Curriculum. c. vitæ, the course of one's 
life; a brief account of one's career 1902. 

Cursus. d. The regular varying cadences 
which mark the end of sentences and phrases, 
esp. in Greek and Latin prose 1904. 

Curtain, sb. 2. b. slang. In pl. (occas. in 
sing.) the end 1912. 3. b. Mil. (In full c. of 
fire, c. fire.) A concentration of rapid and 
continuous artillery or machine-gun fire, ete., 
on a designated line or area 1916. c. Short 
for *iron curtain; also in similar metaphors, 
esp. implying restriction of information 
1945. 

Curvaceous (kvrvé'-Jos), a. collog. (orig. 
U.S.). 1936. [f. CURVE sb. + -ACEOUS.] 
Curving, full of curves; spec. of a well- 
rounded female figure. 

Cusec. Abbreviation used by engineers of 
‘cubic feet per second’ 1913. 

Custard, 

Comb.: c. pie, a pie containing custard; com- 
monly used as a missile in broad comedy, hence 
used attrib, or allusively to denote comedy of this 
type; c. powder, a preparation in powder form 
for making custard by mixing it with milk. 

Custom, sb. 

Comb.: c.-built, -made adjs., built or made to 
order or to measure, $ 

Cut, v. Phr. To c. a corner or corners: to 
pass round a corner or corners as closely as 
possible; fig., to pursue an economical or 
easy but hazardous course of action, 

Comb. (with adverbs): C. in. b. spec. To drive a 
motor-vehicle closely between two others; to 
overtake and move sharply in front of another 
7 c. spec. To supersede a partner during a 

lance, 

Cut-away, a. (sb.). 2. Applied to a model 
or drawing of a piece of apparatus, etc., in 
110705 part is cut away to reveal the interior 

M6. 

Cutie (kiüti) slang (orig. U.S.) Also 
cutey, 1768. [f. CUTE a. + -IE.] A cute 
person; esp. an attractive young woman. 

Cut-out. c. Something cut out; spec. à 
piece of paper, etc., cut out in a certain 
design 1905. 

Cutthroat, cut-throat. 6. Used attrib. or 
ellipt. of a razor consisting of a blade set in a 
Padre) as distinguished from a safety-razor 

Cwm (kum). 1853. IW. cwm (cf. Cooms?).] 
A valley; in Physical Geogr., a bowl-shaped 
hollow partly enclosed by steep walls lying 
at the head of a valley or on a mountain 
slope and formed originally by a glacier; a 
cirque. 

Cybernation (soiboané!-fon), 1962. [f. 
CYBERN(ETIOS sb. pl. + -ATION.] The theory, 
Practice, or condition of control by machines. 
Hence (as a back-formation) Cy-bernate v. 
trans., to control in this manner. 

Cybernetics (soiboune-tiks), sb. pl. const. 
as sing. 1948. [f. Gr. xvßepvýrns steersman 
(f. kvBepvàv to steer, GOVERN) + -108.] The 
theory or study of control and communica- 
tion in living organisms or machines. Hence 
Cybernetic a. Also Cyberneti-cian, 
Cyberne-ticist, an expert in c. 

Cyclic, a. 6. Chem. Of a compound: having 
a molecular structure that contains one or 
more rings of atoms 1898. 

Cyclorama. 2, Theatr. A large backcloth 
or wall, used esp. to represent the sky 1915. 

Cyclotron (soi-klétron), 1935. f. CvoLo- 
+ *-TRON.] Physics. An apparatus for 
accelerating charged particles by subjecting 
them repeatedly to an electric field as they 
Tevolve in orbits of increasing diameter in 
a constant magnetic field. 

Cyto-. Cytochrome, any of several re- 
lated compounds, present in the cells of most 
aerobic organisms, which are important in 
cell respiration. Cytogene'tics, the study of 
cytology and genetics in relation to each 
other, esp. of chromosomes as the constitu- 
ents of cells that determine hereditary prop- 
erties, Cytogenetic, -ical adjs. Cyto- 
Sene'tically adv. Cytogene · ticist. Cyto- 

inin (Kol. nin), any of numerous compounds 
Which promote cell division and inhibit 
ageing in higher plants and (with auxins) 
control their growth and development. 
Cy-tosine (in), a crystalline base, C. I. N. O, 
that is one of the constituents of nucleic 
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acids and is paired with guanine in d = 
stranded DNA. 3 


D. 

III. D. = dimensional, as 3-D, 3 D, tj = 
sional; D.A., District Attorney ws p. B. f. 
dichlorodiphenyltrichloroethane, an insecticide: 
D.J., dinner jacket, disc-jockey ; DNA, de(s)oxy- 
ribonucleic acid; D notice, Defence notice, an 
official notice giving guidance to the press, 
broadcasting authorites, ete., about matters 
which, in the interests of national security, should 
zorpe pasty 9. ad 11550 dead SS arrival 

spital, etc.): D. on; D. Phil., 
Doctor of Philosoph; P4 rape 

(Dacha (de-tfá) Also datcha, datsha. 
Pl. da(t)chas, datche. 1896. [Russ. ddcha, 
pl. dáchi, lit. ‘act of payment’.] In Russia, a 
small country house for summer use. 

Dada* (da da). 1920. [Fr. (élre sur son dada 
to ride one’s hobby-horse); title of a review 
which appeared at Zurich first in 1910.] 
Applied to an international artistic move- 
ment repudiating tradition and reason, and 
intended to outrage. Hence Da:daism. 
Da-daist(e sb. and a. 

Dagga (dægă, da-xa). S. Afr. Also 
dacca, dacha, dacka, dakha, dak(k)a. 
1670. [Afrikaans, f. Hottentot dachab.] 
Hemp, Cannabis sativa, used as a narcotic. 
Also applied to any indigenous plant of the 
genus Leonotis. 

Dah (dà). Also dao, dha. 1832. [Burmese.] 
A short heavy sword used esp. in Burma. 

Daily, sb. b. A domestic cleaner or servant 
who does not live on the premises 1933. 

Daiquiri (doi-kiri, da-k-). Also daquiri. 
1920. [Name of district in Cuba.] A cocktail 
containing rum, lime, eto. 

Dalton? (dólton). 1920. Name of the high 
school (at Dalton, Mass., U.S.A.) in which the 
educational plan so named (devised by Miss 
Helen Parkhurst) was first adopted in 1920: 
it divides up work into ‘assignments’ for 
the pupils to carry through on their own. 

Dalton! (dólton). 1938. [Name of John 
Dalton (see DALTONIAN), to whom the concept 
of atomic weights is due.] Chiefly Biochem. 
A name for the atomic mass unit (s of the 
mass of an atom of carbon 12); freq. used to 
express molecular weight (which being a 
ratio is a pure number and requires no unit). 

Damping: vbl. sb. of DAMP v. 

d. off, the decay of seedlings or cuttings due to 


excessive damp. 
Dan‘ (den). 1941. [Jap. In Judo, a 


degree of proficiency; the holder of such a 
qualification. 

Dandy, sb. (and d.). B. 2. collog. (orig. 
U.S.). Splendid, first-rate; freq. in phr. fine 
and dandy 1794. 

Danger, sb. 

Comb.: d. money, payment made beyond basic 
wages for dangerous work; also fig. 

Danthonia (dwenpo"-nid). 1863. [mod.L. 
(de Candolle & Lamarck, 1805), f. the name 
of Étienne Danthoine, XIX Fr. botanist + 
-IA] A grass of a large genus of tufted 
perennial pasture grasses, chiefly of Austra- 
lia and N. Z. 

Dartmoor (dà-1tmü*z, -mó*z). 1831. Name 
of a district in Devonshire, applied attrib. 
(also ellipt.) to special breeds of ponies and 
sheep produced there. 

Darwin (ddawin). 1889. The name of 
Charles Darwin (see DARWINIAN a. (sb.) 2), 
used attrib. (also ellipt.) to designate a race 
of tulips with tall stems and large self- 
coloured flowers. 

Dash, sb. 6. c. One of the two signals (the 
other being the dot) which in various com- 
binations make up the letters of the Morse 
alphabet 1859. 

Data processing: see s.v. *DATUM. 


Date, sb.* 
Comb.: d.-line, also, a line, or part of one, giving 
the date of issue of a newspaper or the date (an 1 
usu. the place of origin) of a dispatch, letter, etc.; 
hence as v. (usu. in pa. pple. d.-lined). " 
Date, v. 2. Also (collog.), to mark as being 
of a certain date or period; to render out- 
dated. Also intr., to be, or bear evidence of 
being, old-fashioned; freq. da-ted ppl. a. 
b. trans. To make or have an appointment 
(with) someone, esp. regularly ; freq. in pass.; 
also intr. and with up (collog., orig. U. S.). 
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Datum. b. pl. The quantities, charac- 
ters, or symbols on which operations are 
performed by computers and other auto- 
matic equipment and which may be stored 
or transmitted as electrical signals, records 
on punched cards, ete, 1946. 2, pl. Facts, 
esp. numerical facts, collected together for 
reference or information 1899, Used in pl. 
form with sing. construction. 

b. Data. is transmitted from the satellite to 
Fairbanks in Alaska and from there. .to Oxford 
for initial processing 1970. 2. He took outa patent 
but some of the data is missing 1963. 

Comb. of data: d. processing, the performance 
by automatic means of any operations on empiri- 
cal data (e.g. classification, analysis, calculation). 

Day, sb. Colloq. phrases. One of those days: 
a day of misfortune. To call it a d.: to con- 
sider that one has done a day's work; fig., 
to rest content, leave off. 

Comb.: d. release, a system whereby employers 
allow poreon days off from work for education; 
also attrib. 

D-Day (di-dé'). Also D Day, D-day. 1918. 
[D for day.) The military code-name for a 
day fixed for the beginning of an operation; 
spec. the day (6 June 1944) of the Allied 
invasion of German-occupied France. Also 
transf., of non-military undertakings; later 
also used for decimalization day (e.g. in 
Britain 15 Feb, 1971, when decimal currency 
came into official use). 

De. 2. de rigueur, strictly or rigorously 
obligatory. 

Dead, a. (sb., adv.). C. 2. d.-end, also fig., 
a policy, etc., that leads nowhere; also 
attrib. or as adj., (a) that leads nowhere; (b) 
d.-end kid, a tough young person; d. loss, 
a complete loss; freq. collog., a person or 
thing that is totally worthless or unsuccess- 
ful; d.-pan a. and sb. orig. U.S., (a face that 
is) expressionless or impassive; a person with 
such a face; hence as adv., with a d.-pan face; 
in a d.-pan manner. 

Dead-line. 2. b. orig. U.S. A time-limit 
1920. 

Dead man. 

Dead man's handle, in an electric train, a. 
handle that must be held in position for the 
current to pass, so that the train is automatically 
brought to a standstill should the driver release 
his grasp through illness or accident. 

Deal, sb.“ 3. b. colloq. (orig. U.S.). A bad, 
raw, or rough d.: harsh or unfair treatment. 
A fair or square d.: equitable treatment. c. 
new d. New D.: a new improved arrange- 
ment; spec. the programme of social and 
economic reform in the United States planned 
by the Roosevelt administration of 1932 
onwards; also transf. and attrib. orig. U.S.. 
d. collog. (orig. U. S.). Big d.: an important 
business transaction; something important; 
freq. as an ironical exclamation. 

Death. 

Comb.: d.-wish, a conscious or unconscious wish 
for the death of oneself or another; also fig. 

Debag (dibe-g), v. slang. 1914. [f. DE- 
II. 2a + BAG sb. 12.] trans. To remove the 
trousers from (someone). 

Debrief (dibri-f), v. collog. 1945. [f. DE- II. 
1 + BRIEF v.'] (rans. To obtain information 
from (a person) on the completion of a 
mission. Usu. pass. So Debrie:fing vbl. sb. 

Debug (dibpg), v. 1945. [f. DE- II. 2a + 
Bue sb,*] 1. trans. To remove faults from (a 
machine, system, ete.). 2. = *DELOUSE v. 
1960. 
Decarbonize, v. b. To remove carbon 
deposit from (an internal-combustion engine) 
1915. 

Decathlon (deke-plón). 1912. [f. Gr. Se 
ten + dro contest. In the modern 
Olympic games, a composite contest of ten 
events. 

Decay, sb. ex Physics. The gradual 
decrease in the radioactivity of a substance; 
hence, the spontaneous transformation of a 
nucleus or sub-atomic particle into one or 
more other nuclei or particles 1897. C. A 
progressive diminution in the amplitude of 


an oscillation 1906. 

2. b. The d. of the neutron into a proton, an 
electron, and an antineutrino 1968, 

Decay, v. I. 1. b. Of an oscillation: 
gradually to decrease in amplitude. Also 
said of the amplitude 1879. c. Physics. Of 
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radioactivity: gradually to diminish in 
intensity. Of a substance: to suffer a grad- 
ual decrease in its radioactive power. Hence, 
of a radioactive substance, or a nucleus or 
sub-atomic particle: to change into one or 
more other substances, particles, etc, 1900. 

qn Uranium X does not d. into a stable product. 


Decibel (de:sibel) 1928. f. DECI- + *BEL.] 
The usual unit (equal to one tenth of a bel) 
used in comparing two power levels in an 
electrical communication circuit, or the 
intensities of two sounds; freq. used to 
express a single power level or sound inten- 
sity relative to some reference level (stated 
or understood). Abbrev. db. 

‘Two power levels P, and P; differ by N decibels, 
where V = 10 logio (P3/Pa). 

Deck, sb. 3. c. Aeronaut. slang. The 
ground 1925. d. The surface of a tape 
recorder above which the tape moves, to- 
gether with its motor and other apparatus, 
the whole being built as a single unit; more 
fully tape d.; also, the corresponding part of 
& system for playing gramophone records 
1949. 

Deck, sb.*: see *DEKKO. 

Declassify (diklm'sifoi), v. 1805. [f. DE- 
II. 1 + CLassirY v.] trans. To remove from 
a class or classes; spec. to remove (informa- 
tion, etc.) from the category of being 'classi- 
fied’ (see *CLASSIFIED ppl. a. c). 

Decoke (diko"-k), v. colleg. 1928. (f. DE- 
II. 2a + COKEsb.] trans. = *DECARBONIZE v. 
b. Also transf. Hence Deco king vòl. sb. 

Decompression. 

Comb.: d. chamber, a chamber in which pressure 
is reduced to, or below, that of the atmosphere; 
d. sickness, sickness resulting from the effects of 
too rapid d. 

Decontaminate (dik@nte-miné't), v. 1936. 
[f. DE- II. 1 + CONTAMINATE v.] (rans. To 
remove (the risk of) contamination from (a 
person, area, etc.). So Decontamina: tion. 

Decrypt (dikri-pt), v. 1930. [f. DE- II. 1 
+ erypt as in CRYPTOGRAM; cf. It. decriptare.] 
trans. To decipher or decode (a cryptogram). 

Dedicated (de-diké'téd), ppl. a. c1600. [f. 
DEDICATE v. + -ED'.] Sacredly, solemnly, or 
formally devoted. b. Of a person: devoted 
to his aims or his vocation 1944. 

Deductivism (didp:ktiviz'm). 1908. (f. 
DEDUOTIVE a. + -ISM.] Philos. The preference 
for, use of, or belief in the superiority of, 
deductive as opposed to inductive methods. 
So Dedu-ctivist sb. and a. 

Dee-jay, deejay (didzé'-). slang (orig. 
U.S.). 1955. [pronunc. of D. J. (see D. III).] 
A disc-jockey. 

Deep, a. 

Comb.: d.-breathing, the act of breathing 
deeply as a form of physical exercise; d. space, 
the regions of space that are either well outside 
the earth's atmosphere or beyond the solar 
system; d. therapy, the treatment of disease by 
short-wave X-rays. 

Deep-freeze, deep freeze. orig. U.S. 
1041. [f. DEEP a. -- FREEZE sb.] (The regis- 
tered American trade-name of) a type of 
refrigerator capable of rapid freezing; also 
transf. and fig. Hence Deep-freeze v. irans., 
to subject to a deep-freeze process; also fig. 

De-escalation (di,eskülé^fon). orig. U.S. 
1964. [f. DE- II. 2 + *ESCALATION.] The 
reversal of escalation. So De-e'scalate v. 
trans. and intr. 

Defect, v. 2. spec. To desert (o a Communist 
country from a non-Communist country, or 
vice versa 1955. 

Defective. A. 1. b. spec. Mentally defective 
1899 B. 1. b. A mentally defective person 
1899. 

Defence, defense, sb. II. 1. b. Psychol. 
Behaviour the object of which is to seek to 
protect an organism from real or apparent 
117 Also attrib., esp. in d. mechanism 
1909. 

Deficiency. 

Comb.: d. disease, disease caused by the lack 
of an essential or important substance in the diet. 

Definition. 5. b. spec. The degree of dis- 
tinctness of the details in a photograph, film, 
television picture, etc. 1889. 

Deflate, v. 1. b. To reduce the size, im- 
portance, reputation, etc., of (a person or 
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thing). Also inir., to ‘climb down’, lose 
spirit or confidence 1912. 

Deflationary (diflé'-fonari), a. 1920. f. 
DEFLATION + -ARY'.] Of, pei to, or 
tending to deflation. 

Defrost (difro:st), v. 1895. [f. DE- IT. 2a + 
Frost sb.] trans. To unfreeze; spec. (a) to 
unfreeze (frozen meat, etc.); (b) to clear the 
frost from (the interior of a refrigerator, etc.). 
Also absol. and intr. So Defro'sted ppl. a. 
Defro-sting vbl. sb. 

Degauss (digau's, digó:s), v. 1940. [f. DE- 
II. 2 + Guss.] trans. To protect (a ship) 
against magnetic mines by encircling it with 
an electrically charged cable so as to de- 
magnetize it; hence gen. , to remove unwanted 
magnetism from. 

It is wise to d. the heads prior to each recording 
session 1960. 

Degenerate (didze-nérét), sb. 1555. (subst. 
use of the adj.] One who has lost or become 
deficient in the qualities considered proper 
to the race; a person of debased or perverted 
physical or mental constitution. 

Degrease (digris), v. 1889. [f. DE- II. 
2a + GREASE sb.] trans. To remove grease 
or fat from. 

Dehydrate, v. 1. b. spec. To remove the 
water from (foods), so as to preserve them 
and reduce their bulk 1921, 

De-ice (di,ois), v. 1935. [f. DE- II. 2a + 
IcE sb.] trans. To remove, or prevent the 
formation of, ice on (parts of an aircraft, 
ete.). So De-i'cer. De-icin$ ppl. a. and 


vbl. sb. 

Déjà vu (deza vii-). 1903, [Fr., = already 
seen.) A feeling, usu. illusory, of having 
previously experienced a present situation. 

Dekko (de-ko). slang (orig. Army). 1894. 
[- Hind. dekho, imper. of dekhnd to look.) A 
look. Also as vb., to look (at). (Earlier 
deck.) 

Delicatessen (de:likiteson). orig. U.S. 
1889. [G. delikalessen, Du. delicatessen, — Fr. 
délicatesse (see DELICATESSE)] Delicacies or 
relishes for the table; food ready to be 
eaten; also attrib. b. A shop selling such 
food. 

Delouse (dilau:s), v. 1919. [f. DE- IT. 2a + 
Louse sb.] trans. To clear of lice. Also 
transf. and fig. 

Delta. 

Comb.: d. wing, a type of triangular swept- 
back aeroplane wing; so d.-winged adj. 

Delusion. 2. b. Delusions of grandeur: à 
false belief that one's personality or status 
is more important than it is. Also fig. 1909. 
Demantoid (dime-ntoid). 1892. [- G. 
demantoid.] Min. A green kind of garnet 
with a brilliant lustre. 

Demarcation. b. Used atirib. to denote 
a dispute, rule, ete., concerning the precise 
scope and kind of work laid down by trade 
unions for their members in their rules, à 
dispute occurring between two unions where 
such rules appear to conflict. 

Dementia praecox (dime-nfii pri-koks). 
1899. [mod.L. (A. Pick, 1891), f. DEMENTIA 
+ L. precor (see PRECOCIOUS a.)] Med. 
= SCHIZOPHRENIA, 

Demilitarize (dimilitároiz), v. 1883. [f. 
DE- II. 1 + MILITARY a. + -IZE.] trans. To 
take away military organization or forces 
from; to place (a state) under an obligation 
not to maintain armed forces in a specified 
region. Hence Demitlitariza‘tion. De- 
militarized ppl. a. 

Demineralization (dimi:néraleizé'-Jon). 
1903. [f. DE- II + MINERALIZATION.] The 
removal of salts, esp. from sea or brackish 
water; also, any abnormal loss of salts from 
the body. 

Demi-pension (domi;pànsyon). 1951. 
IFr.] The price of bed, breakfast, and one 
other meal at a (French) hotel, etc. 

Demister (dimi-stox). 1939. [f. DE- II + 
Mist sb. + -ER'.] A device for clearing mist 
from the windscreen, etc., of a motor vehicle, 
se 55 Demist v. Demi-sting ppl. a. and 

Demi-tasse (domi,tas, de-mites). Chiefly 
U.S. 1842. [Fr., lit. ‘half-cup’.] A small 
cone aun its contents. Also attrib. and as 

v. 


DEPRESSIVE 
Demo (de- mo). 1936. Colloq. abbrev, of 
DEMONSTRATION. 

Demob (dimo:b), sb. and v. 1920. Colloq. 
abbrev. of DEMOBILIZATION and DEMOBILIZE v. 
Also attrib., as in d. suit, a suit issued to a 
soldier, etc., upon demobilization. 

Demote (dimó*-t), v. orig. U.S. 1893. ff. 
DE- II. 1 + -mote of PROMOTE.] trans. To 
reduce to a lower rank or class. Hence 
Demo:tion. 

Denationalize, v. 2. To transfer (an indus- 
try) from national to private ownership. 
Also intr. 1921. 

Denazify (dinà-tsifoi), v. 1944. [f. DE- II + 
NAZI + -FY.] trans. To (attempt to) detach 
(Nazis or their adherents) from Nazi alle- 
giance or connection; also transf. Hence 
Denazifica-tion. 

Dendrite. 3. Anat. Any of one or more 
processes from a nerve cell which are typi- 
cally short and extensively branched and 
conduct impulses towards the cell body 1893, 

Dendrochronology (de:ndro,krong:léd3i). 
1928, [f. DENDRO- + CHRONOLOGY.) The 
science of arranging past events chronologi- 
cally by the comparative study of the annual 
growth rings in (ancient) wood. Hence 
De:ndrochronolo:gical a., -lo-gically adv. 
De:ndrochrono-logist. 

Denial. 5. Bridge. A bid of another suit in 
order to show weakness in the suit bid by 
one's partner 1916. 

Denim. Also pl., overalls or trousers made 
of d. 

Denominator. 2. Common d.: (the lowest) 
multiple of the denominators of two or more 
fractions; also fig. 

Densitometer (densitg-mite:). 1901. f. 
DENSP(Y + -OMETER.] Phologr. An instru- 
ment for the measurement of photographic 
density. 

Dentex (denteks) 1836. [mod.L. (G. 
Cuvier, 1815), f. L. dentex, dentix a kind of 
marine fish.) The common name of a sea 
bream, Dentex dentex, found in the Medi- 
terranean and along the N. African Atlantic 
coast. 

Denu-clearize, v. 1958. [f. DE- II. 1 + 
NUCLEAR d. + -IZE; cf. *DEMILITARIZE v. I trans. 
To remove nuclear armaments from. Chief- 
ly as ppl. a., esp. with zone. So De:nucleari- 
za-tion. 

Deoxy- (di,oksi) prefix. 1871. [f. DE- + 
Oxy-.] Chem. A prefix used in forming the 
names of compounds, indicating the loss of 
one or more atoms of oxygen; = DESOXY- 
(which is less common). 

Deo:xyribonu-cleic a:cid. Also desoxy-. 
1031. ft. *DEOXYRIBO(SE + ^NUOLEIO a.) 
Biochem. A generic term for any of the nu- 
cleic acids yielding deoxyribose on hydroly- 
sis, which occur chiefly in chromosomes and 
some viruses and are important as the 
carriers of genetic information required for 
synthesizing more DNA and also RNA. 
Abbrev. DNA. 

Deoxyri-bose. Also desoxy-. 1931. It. 
*DEoxy-, Dmsoxy- + *RIBOSE.] Biochem. 
Any sugar derived from ribose by the re- 
placement of a hydroxyl group by a hydro- 
gen atom. 

Dependability (dipendabiliti). 1901. [f. 
DEPENDABLE a.: see -IlITy.] The quality of 
being dependable; reliability. 

Depersonalization (dipd:asoniiloizé' fon). 
1904. [f. DEPERSONALIZE v. + -ATION.] The 
deprivation of personality; spec. in Psychol., 
a morbid state involving a loss of the sense 
of personal identity and a feeling of the 
strangeness or unreality of one’s own words 
and actions. 

Deportee (dipo?*rti-). 1895. [f. DEPORT v. 
+ -EB'.] One who is or has been deported; 
spec. in Indian use, = DÉTENU. 

Depressed, ppl. a. 4. b. 

d. area, an area of economic depression 1928. 

Depression. 4. a. spec. the Depression: the 
financial and industrial ‘slump’ of 1929 and 
subsequent years. 5. Also, as a sign of ? 
psychiatric disorder or a component of 4 
psychosis 1905. 

Depressive, a. b. Involving or charac- 
terized by depression as a psychiatric illness 


DEPRESSURIZE 


1005. Hence as sb., one who suffers from this 
condition. 

Depressurize, v. 1944. [f. DE- II. 1 + 
*PRESSURIZE v.] trans. To cause an appre- 
ciable drop in the pressure of the gas inside 
(a container, etc.). So Depre'ssurized ppl. 


a. 

Deproletarianize (di:próslité*-riünoiz), v. 
Also deproletarize. 1954. [f. DE- II. 1 + 
*"PROLETARIANIZE v.] trans. To free of 
proletarian qualities; to cause to lose pro- 
letarian nature. Also absol. 

Depth. 1. 3. b. in depth: profoundly; with 
deep insight or penetration. Hence (hy- 
phenated) as an attrib. phr. 

JDéraciné (derasine), a. 1921. [Fr.: see 
DERACINATE v.] ‘Uprooted’ from one's 
(national or social) environment. Also as sb. 

Derby. 4. Denoting a variety of porcelain 
made at Derby, esp. a soft-paste procelain 
made from c1750. 

Derequisition (direkwizi-fon), v. 1945, [f. 
DE- II. 1 + REQUISITION v.] trans. To convey 


(requisitioned land, etc.) to its original 
owner. Hence as sb. 
Derestri-ct, v. 1935. [DE- II. 1 + RE- 


STRICT v.] frans. To remove restrictions from; 
Spec. to remove a speed limit on traffic in 
(a specified road, area, etc.). So Derestri et- 
ed ppl. a. Derestri-ction. 

Derisive, a. b. That causes derision; 
ridiculous; ridiculously small 1896, 

Derisory, a. b. = prec. 1923. 

Both rejected the present rate offer as ‘d.’ 1971. 
Dermabrasion  (dómübré'son) ^ 1954. 
[f. DERM + ABRASION.] Surg. The removal of 
of the skin with a rapidly 
ive tool. 

Dermatoglyphics. 1926. f. DERMATO- 
app. after hieroglyphics: see - 10 2.] The sci- 
ence or study of skin markings or patterns, 
esp. those of the fingers, hands, and feet; 
also, such skin markings themselves. 
Hence De:rmatogly-phic a. De:rmato- 
&ly:phically adv. 

Derrick. 2. c. orig. U.S. A structure 
erected over a deep-bored well, esp. an oil- 
well, to support the drilling apparatus 1861. 

Derris (deris). 1890. [mod.L. (J. de 
Loureiro, 1790) = Gr. 5é€ops leather covering.) 
A liquid or powder prepared from the root of 
Species of the genus Derris of woody vines, 
used as an insecticide. Also attrib. 

Derv (dóiv). 1948. [f. the initial letters of 
diesel-engined road vehicle.] Diesel oil for 
Toad vehicles, Also attrib. 

Desalinate (dism-liné't), v. 1949. [f. DE- 
II. 1 + SALINE d. and sb. + -ATE*.] trans. To 
remove salt from. Hence Desa-linated ppl. 
a. Desalina · tion. 

Descriptive, a. b. Linguistics. Describing 
the Btructure of a language at a given time, 
avoiding comparisons with other languages 
or other historical phases, and free from 
Social valuations 1927. 

esegregate (dise-grigé't), v. 1952. [f. 
DE- II. 1 + SkonEGATE v.] trans. To reunite 
(Persons, classes, etc.) hitherto segregated; 
esp. (orig. U.S.) to abolish racial segregation. 
in schools, ete, So Desegrega' tion. 

Despecialize (dispe-fáloiz), v. 1896. [f. 

E- II. 1 + SPECIALIZE.] trans. To eliminate 
as a specialist or specialized vocation, subject, 
ete. b. intr. To pass from a specialized to a 
general condition. Hence Despecializa-tion. 

e-Stalinize (di,std-linoiz), v. 1957. f. 
De- II. 1 + Stalin (adopted name of Iosif 
Vissarionovich Dzhugashvili (1879-1958), 

ead of government of the Soviet Union) + 
Jam] intr. To counteract the excesses of 
Stalinism or the influence of Stalin, as by 
reversing or amending his policies, etc.; 
also alle., to affect in some way by De- 
Btaliniza-tion, So De-Sta-linized ppl. a. 

e-Sta-linizer, De-Sta-linizing vbl. sb. 

Destruct (distro-kt), v. Chiefly U.S. 1958. 
Un mod. use a back-formation from DE- 
STRUCTION, An isolated 17th c. use f. L. 

estruct-, ppl. stem of destruere to destroy, is 
known: see Q.E.D.] frans. To destroy (à 
rocket) by pre-arranged means. Also as sb., 
destruction in this way. 

etainee (dité'ni). 1928. [f. DETAIN v. + 
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-EE'.] A person detained in custody, usu. 
political grounds. mae 

Detention. 

Comb.: d. barrack, a military prison; d. camp, 
Centre, an institution in which ou onen 

n Which 
are detained for short periods. „ 

Detergent. B. sb. Now esp., any of various 
synthetic substances soluble in or miscible 
with water and differing from soap in not 
combining with the salts present esp. in hard 
water; also, any of various oil-soluble sub- 
stances that hold dirt in suspension in 
lubricating oils, 

Deterrence. spec. The reduction of the 
likelihood of war by the fear that nuclear 
1 will be used against an aggressor 

y N 

Deterrent. B. sb. spec. The nuclear wea- 
pons of any one country or alliance; freq. 
the (great) d. 1954. 

Deus ex machina (dijs eks makina). 
1697. [mod.L., lit. ‘god from the machina’ 
(by whieh gods were suspended above the 
stage in the Greek theatre): cf. MACHINE sb. 
6.] A power, event, person, or thing that 


comes in the nick of time to solve a difficulty. 
Trim). 1933. [mod. L., 
f. Gr. Scurcgos second + -IUM.] Chem. 


One of the isotopes of hydrogen, differing 
from the commonest isotope in having a 
neutron as well as a proton in the nucleus 
and present to about 1 part in 6000 in 
naturally occurring hydrogen; also called 
heavy hydrogen. So Deu-teron [*-ox], the 
nucleus of an atom of d., consisting of a 
proton and a neutron in combination. 

Deutsche mark, Deutschemark (doi tie- 
mü:ik) Also Deutschmark. 1948. [G. 
„German mark'.] The monetary unit of the 
German Federal Republic, instituted in 
June 1948. Abbrev. D.M. or D-mark. 

Devaluation. spec. The reduction of the 
official value of a currency in terms of gold 
or of another currency 1921. 

Devastating (de-vasté'tin), ppl. a. 1634. 
[f. DEVASTATE v. + -ING*.] That devastates; 
freq. fig., esp. in trivial or hyperbolical use: 
very effective, surprising, or upsetting. Hence 
De-vastatingly adv. 

Develop, v. 3. b. To realize the poten- 
tialities of (a site, estate, etc.) by laying it 
out, building, etc.; to convert (a tract of 
land) to a new purpose 1890. 

Development. 3. b. The act or process of 
developing (see *DEVELOP v. 3 b) a site, etc. ; 
also, a developed tract of land 1885. Freq. 
attrib., esp. in d. area, work. 

Deviance (di-viiins). 1944. [f. DEVIANT ppl. 
a. + -ANCE.] Deviant state, quality, or 
behaviour. 

Deviant (di-viánt), sb. 1927. [f. the ppl. 
adj.] a, Something that deviates from nor- 
mal. b. = next 1928. 

Deviate (di-viét), sb. 1912. [f. the vb.] A 
person who deviates, esp. from normal social, 
etc., standards or behaviour; spec. a sexual 

ervert. 

? Deviation. 3. a. spec. Departure or di- 
vergence from the principles or policies of a 
government or political party, used esp. of 
such actions in a Communist society. So 
Devia-tionism. Devia-tionist sb. and a. 

Devon. 1834. The name of a county in the 
south-west of England, used atirib. or as sb. 
to designate (a) a breed of cattle; (b) a breed. 

f sheep. 

Aem dewar (dien). 1899. The name of 
Sir James Dewar (1842-1923), British physi- 
cist and chemist, used attrib. or absol. to 
designate a double-walled vessel, usu. of 
glass or copper, having the space between 
the walls empty of air to prevent conduction 
and convection of heat to and from the 
inner container. Cf. vacuum-flask 8.0. 
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Wi diui) 1879. The name of Melvil 
e American librarian, used 
attrib. to designate a decimal system of 
library classification developed by him. 

De:xamphe-tamine. 1952. [f. DEX(TRO- + 
* AMPHETAMINE.] Pharm. The dextro-rotatory 
form of amphetamine, used as the sulphate 
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and phosphate and having more marked 
effects than amphetamine sulphate. 

Dexedrine (de-kstdrin), 1942. (prob. f. 
DEX(TRO- + -edrine as in *BENZEDRINE.] 
Pharm. Proprietary name of a preparation of 
i ne BRI 

rain stimulants such as caffeine 12 
pill” ingredient) 1955. e 

Dharma (dd um). Also dhamma, dharm, 
dharmma, dherma, dhurm. 1790. [Skr., 

— decree, custom.] In India, social or caste 
custom; right behaviour; law; esp. in 
Buddhism and Hinduism: moral law, truth. 

Diable au corps (diablokor). 1895. Fr., 
lit. devil in the body'.] Restless or in- 
exhaustible energy; devilment. 

Diachronic (doidkro:nik), a. 1857, [f. Gr. 
dui DIA- + xpóvo time + -10.] 1. rare. 
Lasting through time, or during the existing 
period. 2. Linguistics. (tr. Fr. diachronique 
(Saussure, a 1913).] Pertaining to or desig- 
nating linguistic study concerned with the 
historical development of a language; 
historical, as opposed to descriptive or 
synchronic, Also transf. 1927. Hence 
Diachro'nically adv. Dia:chrony. 

Dial, sb. 4. b. slang. A person's face 1811. 
6. b. On a telephone, a cireular plate marked 
with letters, numbers, etc., above which is 
a disc which can be rotated by means of 
finger-holes to make connection with another 
telephone 1879. 

Dialectical, a. b. d. materialism, the 
theory propagated by Karl Marx and Fried- 
rich Engels according to which political 
events or social phenomena are to be in- 
terpreted as a conflict of social forces (the 
‘class struggle’) produced by economic 
causes, and history is to be interpreted as a 
series of contradictions and their solutions 
(the thesis, antithesis, and synthesis of 
Hegelian philosophy) 1927. 

Dialling, vbl. sb. 

Comb.: d. tone, the sound produced by a tele- 

hone indicating that the line is in order and 
Tialling can commence, 

Dialogue, sb. 1. b. In Politics, a discussion 
between the representatives of two nations, 
groups, ete.; hence gen., valuable discussion 
or communication 1953. 

Diaphragm, sb. II. I. b. A thin rubber or 
plastic contraceptive cap which fits over the 
cervix 1933. 

Dicey (doi-si), a. slang (orig. Air Force). 
1950. [f. DICE sb.+ -Y'.] Dangerous; un- 
certain, unreliable. 

Diddums (di-domz), sb. and int. Also 
didums. 1893. [= did 'em, i.e. ‘did they 
(tease you, ete.)?’, with addition of plural 
-8.] An expression of commiseration, or a 
meaningless term of address, used to a child 
or jocularly to an adult. 

Didgeridoo (di:dzérida-), Also didjeridoo, 
didjeridu, etc. 1924. [Imitative.] A musical 
instrument of the Australian Aborigines, 
consisting of a long hollow tube which is 
blown into to produce a resonant sound. 
Die:-cast, v. 1909. [f. DIE sb. II. 2 + 
Cast IX.] trans. To make by casting hot 
metal in a metal mould. So Die-cast ppl. a. 
Die:-casting vbl. sb., the action of the vb.; 
concr., à casting produced from a mould. 
Dieldrin (di-ldrin). 1949. [f. the name of 
O. Diels (1876-1954), German chemist + 
-drin, after *ALDRIN.] A crystalline solid, 
C,,H,Cl,0, chemically a derivative of aldrin, 
which is light brown in commercial prepara- 
tions and is used as an insecticide. 

Diesel. Also ellipt., a d. engine; a loco- 
motive, motor vehicle, etc., driven by a d. 
engine (also altrib.). 

Comb.: d.-electric a., driven by electric motors 
powered by current from a generator, which in 
turn is driven by a d. engine; also ellipt., a d.-elect- 
ric engine, locomotive, or vehicle; d. oil, a heavy 


jil used as fuel in d. engines. 
"Diflerential. B. sb. 3. b. The difference 


in wages between one class of workmen and 
another, or between one industry, etc., and 
another; a difference in prices of similar 
products, etc. 1941. 4, A d. gear, spec, of a 
motor vehicle 1902. 

Diffractometer (difrektg-mites). 1909. [f. 
DIFFRACT v. + -OMETER.] An instrument for 
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measuring diffraction; esp. one used in 
diffraction analysis in crystallography. 

Dig, v. II. 4. b. slang (orig. U.S.). To 
understand, appreciate, like; to look at or 
listen to; to experience. Also inír. 1935. 

D. out. a. Also fig., to obtain by search or effort. 

Dig, sb. 1. b. collog. An archeological 
excavation 1896. 

Digest, sb. 1. b. spec. A periodical com- 
posed wholly or mainly of condensed ver- 
sions of articles, stories, etc., previously 
published elsewhere 1922. 

Digger. 2.d.collog. An Australian or New 
Zealander; freq. as a term of address 1917. 

Digital. A. adj. 4. Of, pertaining to, or 
using digits (Dior sb. 3); spec. applied to a 
computer which operates on data in the form 
of digits or similar discrete elements 1938. 

Diktat (di- ktat). 1933. [- G. diktat 
DrorATE sb.] a. A severe settlement or 
decision, esp. a dictated peace; used spec. 
with reference to the Treaty of Versailles of 
1919. b. A dictate, decree, or command. 

Dim. A. 3. b. Of a person: not ‘bright’ 
intellectually; somewhat stupid and dull 
1892. 

Comb.: d.-wit collog. (orig. P. S.), a stupid or 
slow-witted person; honos. d died adj; d. 


wittedness. 

Diminished, ppl. a. I. b. d. responsibil- 
ity, a state of mental disturbance or ab- 
normality recognized in law as a ground for 
exempting a person from full liability for 
criminal behaviour 1957. 

Dim-out (di-maut). 1942. [f. phr. fo 
dim out.) A reduction in the brightness of 
lighting; e.g. in a theatre, the ending of a 
scene, etc., by a slow diminution of lighting. 
Also transf. and attrib. 

Ding-dong. B. sb. 1. b. fig. Esp. (a) a 
heated argument; (b) a tumultuous party or 
gathering. collog. 

Dinkum (dinkim). dial. and collog. 
(chiefly Austral. and N. Z.). Also dincum. 
1888. [Origin unkn.] A. sb. 1. Work, esp. 
hard work. 2. The truth 1916. 13. An Aus- 
tralian. B. adj. Honest, genuine, real; as 
adv., honestly ; d. oil, the honest truth 1894. 

Dinoflagellate (doinofled3élé't). 1889. [f. 
mod. L. Dinoflagellata (O. Bütschli, 1885), f. 
Gr. dtvos whirling + L. flagellum FLAGEL- 
LUM + -ATE'] Biol. A member of the sub- 
class Dinoflagellata, which includes pro- 
tistans having two flagella. Also attrib. or as 


Diode (doi-dd). 1919. [f. DI.: + ELEC- 
TR)ODE.] Electronics. a. A thermionic valve 
of the simplest kind, with just two electrodes 
(cathode and anode). Also d. valve. b. A 
simple semiconductor device with two ter- 
minals which, like a d. valve, rectifies an 
alternating current. Also crystal or semi- 
conductor d. 

Dip, v. I. 5. b. To lower (the beams of the 
headlights of a vehicle) 1922. Also absol. 

Dip, sb. 1. b. Pros. An unstressed element 
in a line of alliterative verse 1804. (G. sen- 
kung.) Cf. »Lirr sb.“ 5. 
tick, a rod for measuring the depth 

iq d.-switch, a switch that dips the beams 
of a vehicle’s headlights. 
Diploid. B. adj. [- G. diploid (E. Stras- 
burger, 1905): see *-PLOID.] Biol. Of a cell 
or its nucleus: having two homologous sets 
of chromosomes, one from each parent, each 
containing the haploid number of chromo- 
somes. Of an organism: having d. somatic 
cells 1908. Also as sb., a d. organism. Hence 
Di-ploidy, d. condition. 

A normal plant is known as a d., each cell 
containing twice the number of chromosomes that 
are basic to that plant 1970. 

Dipole (dei-pó*l) 1912. [f. Di-* + POLE 
8b.!] 1. A pair of non-coincident equal and 
opposite electric charges or magnetic poles 
(usu. close together); something having such 
charges or poles, esp. a molecule, atomic 
particle, etc. 2. Radio. An aerial consisting 
either of two metal rods mounted close 
together in line or of a single rod, with the 
electrical connection made to the centre of 
the aerial and a total length usu. about half 
the wavelength to be transmitted or re- 
ceived; also d. aerial or antenna 1929. 

1. D. moment, the product of the distance 
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between the two charges or poles and the magni- 
tude of either of them; the electric or magnetic 
moment of a d. 

Direct, v. 5. b. trans. and intr. To supervise 
and control the making of a film, play, etc. 
1913. 6. c. To assign (workers) to a particular 
industry or employment 1943. 

Vins a. and adv. 5 1 

Phr. grant, a grant of money pai rectly 
to a school from public funds; freq. attrib.; d. 
method, a method of teaching a foreign language 
through conversation, reading, etc., in the lan- 

itself without using the pupil’s native 
language; d. voice Spiritualism, speech said to 
emanate directly from a disembodied spirit, 
without using a medium. 

Direction. 1. b. The action or technique of 
directing a film, play, etc. 1938. 

Comb.: d.-finder, a receiving device that de- 
termines from which direction radio waves come 


to it. 

Directive, a. (sb.). 4. b. A general instruc- 
tion how to proceed or act 1902. 

Director. 1. d. One who directs a film, 
play, etc. orig. U.S. 1911. 

Birigisme (dirisiz m). Also dirigism. 
1951. [Fr., f. diriger to direct.] The policy 
of state direction and control in economic 
and social matters. Also transf. 

Dirndl (dé-and’l). 1987, (G. dial., dim. of 
dirne girl; cf. G. dirndlkleid peasant dress.] 
A style of woman’s dress imitating Alpine 
peasant costume with bodice and full skirt; 
also d. skirt, a full skirt with a tight waist- 
band. 

Dirty, a. 

Phr. d. dog slang, a despicable, untrustworthy, 
or lascivious person; d. word, (a) a vulgar or 
‘smutty’ word; (b) a word made Merc by 
what are regarded as its discreditable associa- 


tions. 

Disaffiliate (disáfi-lié't), v. 1870. [f. Dis- 
II. 1. + AFFILIATE v.] trans. To undo the 
affiliation of; to detach. Hence Disaffili- 
ation. 

Disco (disko) orig. U.S. 
abbrev. of *DISCOTHÉQUE. 
Discography (diskogrüfi). 1935. [f. Disc 
+ -OGRAPHY.] A catalogue raisonné of gram- 
ophone recordings; also, the study of record- 
nex Hence Disco-grapher. Discofra:ph- 

a. 

Discothéque, -theque (diskótek). 1954. 
[- Fr. discothèque, after BIBLIOTHÈQUE.) A 
club, etc., where recorded music is played for 
dancing. 

Discrimination. 1. b. spec. The making of 
distinctions prejudicial to people of a differ- 
ent race or colour from oneself; racial d. 


1964. Colloq. 


1866. 

Dish, sb. 2. b. transf. and fig. spec. An 
attractive person, esp. a woman. Now 
colloq. 1599. 

Dishy (di-fi), a. slang. 1961. [f. *DISH sb. 
2b + I.] Very attractive. 

Disincentive (disinse-ntiv). 1946. [Dis- 
9.] A source of discouragement, esp. to 
economic progress. Also as adj. 
Disinfla-tion. 1880. [D1s- 9.] The reversal 
of inflation; spec. of monetary inflation. 
Hence Disinfla-tionary a. 

Disintegrate, v. 1. c. To cause (a sub- 
stance or an atom or nucleus) to undergo 
nuclear disintegration 1920. 2. b. Of a 
nucleus or particle, or a radioactive sub- 
stance: to undergo disintegration (see next); 
to decay (*DECAY v. I. 1 c) 1904. 

Disintegration. In Nuclear Physics, a 
process which a nucleus may undergo, 
spontaneously or under bombardment, in 
which it emits one or more particles and 
becomes a nucleus of a different element or 
isotope, or else splits up into two or more 
smaller nuclei; also, the decay of a sub- 
atomic particle 1903. 

The d. of elements by high velocity protons 
COCKROFT & WALTON. 
Disinterested, ppl. a. 1. Delete Obs. 
(Often regarded as a loose use.) 

Disk, disc. (The latter is now the usual 
British form.) 2. b. A device used in d. 
parking, a parking scheme for vehicles 
whereby the driver must display on his 
vehicle a d. or card showing the time he 
arrived or the time he must leave a parking 
area, or both times. 


DO-GOOD 


Comb.: d.-jockey orig. U.S. slang, à person who 
introduces gramophone records for broadcasting; 
hence as v. intr. 1 

Displaced (displé'-st), ppl. a. 1571. ff. 
DISPLACE t. + -ED'.] Removed from his or 
its place; spec. d. person, one removed 
from his home country by military or politi- 
cal pressure 1944, 

Disposable, a. 3. Applied to an article de- 
signed to be thrown away after use 1943. 
Hence absol. as sb, 

Dissociated (disd*-fié'téd), ppl. a. 1611, 
[f. DISSOCIATE v. a, Separated or 
severed. b. Psychol. Charact 1 by the 
disjunction of associated mental connections 
or the disaggregation of consciousness 1890. 

Dissociation. 3. Psychol. The process or 
result of breaking up associations of ideas 


1890. b. The disintegration of personality 
1897. 
Distortion. 4, Electr. A change in the 


wave-form of a signal when it is amplified 
transmitted, etc., usually impairing the 
quality of reproduction (e.g. of sound by a 
radio) 1887. 

Disto'rtionless a., not producing any d.; not 
affected by d. 

Ditch, v. 5. b. slang (orig. U.S.). To defeat, 
frustrate; to discard, jilt 1899. C. (rans. and 
intr. (slang). To bring (an aircraft) down into 
the sea in an emergency 1941. 

Divan. 3. b. A low bed or couch with no 
back or ends; also d.-bed 1810. 

Dive, v. I. 1. b. Aeronaut. To descend 
precipitously with increasing speed 1908. 
Also as sb., a precipitate descent 1914. Hence 
d.-bomb v. trans., to attack with bombs at 
a low level after diving; so d.-bomber, 
d.-bombing. 

Diversion. 1. b. An alternative route by- 
passing a road that is temporarily closed 
1955. 

Divvy (di-vi). 
abbrev. of DIVIDEND. 
up. 

Dobermann (dó*boxmién). 1917. [Name of 
Ludwig Dobermann, 19th-cent. German dog- 
breeder.) In full D. Pinscher. A kind of 
German hound with a smooth coat and 
docked tail. 

Dock, v.“ 1. b. To join (a spacecraft) to 
another in space; also intr., to become joined. 
Const. with. Freq. docking vbl. sb. 1960. 

Doctor, sb. Colloq. phrases. What the d. 
ordered: something beneficial or desirable. 
You are (freq. you're) the doctor; you are the 
expert; it is for you to decide. 

Doctor, v. 2. b. To castrate (an animal) 
1902. 

Documentary, a. 4. Factual, realistic; 
applied esp. to a film, etc., that depicts real 
happenings. Also ellipt. as sb. 1930. 

Dodecaphonic (dő"-dekăfọ'nik), a. 1950. 
[f. Dopgca- + PHONIC g.] Mus. Designating 
or pertaining to a system of music devised 
by Arnold Schénberg, based on the twelve 
chromatic notes of the octave arranged in à 
chosen order, without regard for the con- 
ventional key-system. Hence Dodeca- 
phonism, -onist, -ony. 

Dodgem (de dem). Also Dodge-Em, and 
with small initial(s). 1921. [f. DODGE v. 4 *. 
'EM.] Esp. in pl., a fairground amusement 
consisting of a number of small electrically- 
powered cars steered about in an enclosure. 
Also attrib., as d. car. : 

Dodgy, a. Also (collog.) of things: difficult, 
tricky. 1 

Dog, sb. 1. e. The dogs: greyhound racing; 
a greyhound race meeting (colloq.) 1927. p 

Comb. a. d.-collar, (a) a collar for a dog's neck; 
(b) a close-fitting collar worn by a man or woman; 
spec. a clerical collar; d.-fight, (a) a fight between 
dogs; (b) a general disturbance or mêlée; spec. r 
‘scrap’ between aircraft; d.-house, a house 15 
kennel for a dog; slang phr. in the d.-house, 51 
disgrace; d.-paddle collog., a stroke, or way ol 
swimming, like a dog's. 

b. dog's body, (b) collog. a junior person, eb. 
one to whom menial tasks are given; à drudge. | 

Do-good (dügud). 1654. [f. phr. to 1 
good.) One who does good; spec. a well- 
meaning but unrealistic philanthropist or 
reformer. Also attrib. or as adj. So Po- 
goo-der. 


Also divi. 1872. Colloq. 
Hence as v., to divide 


DO-IT-YOURSELF 


Do:-it-yourself. 1952. [See Do v. 9 and 
"YOURSELF pron.] The action or practice of 
doing work of any kind by oneself, esp. one's 
own household repairs, etc. Also fransf. and 
fig. Fred. attrib. 

Dolce vita (doltfe vita, dest i vi: ta). 1961. 
[It., lit. sweet life'.] A life of luxury, 
pleasure, and self-indulgence. (Freq. pre- 
ceded by the or la.) 

Dollar. 

Comb.: d. area, the area comprising countries 
where the American dollar is used as currency or 
as a basis for exchange; d. gap, the excess of a 
country's (spec. Britain's) receipts or imports 
from the U.S. or other countries in the dollar 
area over its payments or exports to those coun- 
tries; d. spot, a discoloured patch caused by 
arcs as on an animal or a lawn; the disease 
itself. 

Dolly, sb. 4. e. orig. U.S. A small plat- 
iorm on wheels or rollers used as a convey- 
ance; spec. a mobile platform for a film- or 
television-camera 1901. 

Comb.: d.-bag = *DOROTHY BAG; d. mixture, 
tiny coloured sweets of various shapes; also fig. 

Domain, sb. 4. Physics. In ferromagnetic 
materials, a region which behaves as an 
elementary magnet, all the atoms or ions in 
the region having their permanent magnetic 
moment aligned in the same direction 1926. 

Domino, 3. c. fig. Used, freq. attrib., of a 
theory that a political event or development 
in one country, ete., will lead to its occur- 
rence in others; also transf. 1954. 

By the ‘d. theory’, once a lead has been given, 
others may be encouraged 1971. 

Donkey. 

Comb.: d. jacket, a thick jacket worn, orig. by 
workmen, as a protection against wet, etc.; 
d.-work, the hard or unattractive part of an 
undertaking. 

lIDonnée (done). Also donné, 1870. [Fr., 
fem. pa. pple. of donner to give.] The sub- 
ject, theme, or motif of a story, play, ete.; 
a basic fact, assumption, etc. 

Donor. spec. = *blood donor; also, a person 
oranimal, alive or dead, from whom an organ 
or tissue is removed for surgical transplan- 
tation; in artificial insemination, one from 
whom semen is obtained. 2. Chem. and 
Physics. An atom, molecule, etc., that loses 
a constituent part to something else; esp. (a) 
au atom, etc., that forms a bond with another 
by sharing a pair of its valency electrons 
with it; (b) in a semiconductor, an impurity 
atom that has a higher valency than the 
majority of the atoms and can give up a 
valency electron to the conduction band of 
the crystal 1927. 

Doodle, sb. 2. An aimless scrawl made by a 
person while his mind is more or less other- 
wise applied 1937. So as v. intr.; also fig., to 
idle. Also Doo-dler. Doo-dling vòl. sb. and 
ppl. a, 

Comb.: d.-bug, (a) U.S. & tiger-beetle, or the 
larva of this or various other insects; (b) a German 
pilotless plane or flying bomb of the war of 
1939-45, 

Dopa (dópà). 1917. [- G. dopa (B. Bloch, 
1917), f. the initial letters of the formative 
elements of dioxyphenylalanine, a former 
name of the compound.] Chem. and Biochem. 
3,4-Dihydroxyphenylalanine, C, HNO an 
amino-acid which in man is formed from 
tyrosine in the nerves and adrenal medulla 
and gives rise to noradrenaline and tyrosine. 

During the past decade a new approach to 
Parkinsonism has evolved, culminating in the 
introduction of L-dopa 1970. Hence Do. pamine, 
a compound, CH. NO, formed from d. in the 


body and i i l 
um found esp. in nervous and peripheral 


Dope, sb. 5. collog. (orig. dial.). A stupid 
Person, a fool 1851. Also (U.S. slang) a 
person under the influence of, or addicted to, 
some drug 1948, 

Comb.: lar (also -peddler), -runner, a 
seller of illicit drugs. 

Dope, v. (See in Dict. after Dore sb.) b. 
Eleclr. To add an impurity to (a semicon- 
ductor) to produce a desired electrical charac- 
teristic; freq. as Doped ppl. a., Do-ping vbl. 
sb. 1955. Hence Dopant (dó*-pünt) [-ANT], 
the substance used for this. 

Doppler (dg-ploz). The name of C. J. 
Doppler (1803-1853), Austrian mathematician 
and physicist, used attrib. or in the possessive 
to designate an effect first explained by him, 
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phenomena related to it or caused by it, and 
equipment utilizing it 1871. 

D. effect, the effect on sound, light, or other 
waves of relative motion between their source and 
the observer: the observed frequency is higher 
(lower) when one is moving toward (away from) 
the other. 

A D. radar unitis used to obtain a running record 
of the speed of guided missiles 1959. 

Dormitory. 1. b. A small town, or a 
suburb of a large town, containing residences 
of those who work in the metropolitan area 
1923. Freq. attrib. 

Do-rothy bag. 1907. [f. the female proper 
name Dorothy.) A woman's handbag 
gathered at the top by a drawstring. 

Dose, sb. 1. b. A given quantity of X-rays 
or other ionizing radiation, esp. considered 
in relation to a person receiving it; a quan- 
tity of ionizing radiation received or ab- 
sorbed at one time or over a specified period 
1912. 

Dot, sb.’ 5. e. Telegraphy. (See Dasu sb.! 
6 c.) 1838. 

Dotted, ppl. a. 1. b. D. line, a line of dots 
or small dashes; spec. (on a document) one 
to indicate the space left for signature (and 
therefore acceptance of its terms); hence fo 
sign on the d. line: to agree fully or formally. 

Double, a. (adv.). 

Comb.: d.-glazing, (the fixing of) two layers of 
glass in a window to reduce the transmission of 
heat, sound, etc.; d. helix, a pair of parallel 
helices intertwined about a common axis: the 
postulated structure of the DNA molecule; d. 
standard, a rule or principle applied more 
strictly to one group of people than to another; 
d.-take orig. U.S., a delayed reaction to a situa- 
ti sight of a person, etc., following an earlier 
inappropriate reaction; d.-talk orig. U.S., (a) 
deliberately unintelligible speech; (b) ambiguous 
or deceitful language; doublethink, the mental 
capacity to accept as valid two contrary opinions 
or beliefs. 

C. 1. d.-jointed, having joints that permit 
abnormal flexibility of parts of the body. 
d.-blind, applied to a test conducted by 
one person on another in which some information 
about the test is concealed from both the tester 


and the subject. » 
3. d.-park v. trans. and intr., to place (a vehicle) 


parallel to another vehicle parked near the side of 
the road; so d.-parking. 

Douglas (d»glüs). 1856. [The name of 
David Douglas (1798-1834), Scottish bot- 
anist.] In full Douglas fir, pine, or spruce. 
A large coniferous tree, Pseudotsuga menziesii 
or the blue P. glauca, native to western 
North America. 

Douroucouli (düruküli) Also dorou- 
couli, douracouli, douro(u)coli. 1842. [- 
S. Amer. Indian name.] A South or Central 
American monkey of the genus Aotus, 
characterized by large staring eyes, long 
non-prehensile tails, and nocturnal habits; 
= owl-monkey. 

Dove, sb. 2. b. Polit. One who advocates 
negotiations, reduction of the scale of mili- 
tary operations, etc., as a means of prevent- 
ing or terminating a military conflict, as 
opposed to a ‘hawk’, who advocates a hard- 
line or warlike policy 1962. 

Down, adv. Phrase. d. under adv., at the 
antipodes; in Australia, New Zealand, etc. 
1899. 

Down, v. 1. To d. tools: to cease working. 
Hence d.-tools is used attrib. to designate 
such action. Also fig. 1898. 

Down-grade, v. 1930. [f. the sb.] trans. 
To lower in grade, rank, status, etc. So 
Down-grading vbl. sb. 

Down's syndrome. 1961. [Named after 
J. L. H. Down (1828-96), English physician.] 
= *MONGOLISM. 

Draft, sb. 2. spec. in U.S. Conscription. 
Freq. attrib. and Comb. 

Draft, v. 1. a. spec. in U.S. 
Hence Draftee*, a conscript. ` 
Drag, v. 1. Phr. To d. one's feet (orig. U.S.): 
to delay or hold back deliberately. : 

Drag, sb. 3. d. spec. An annoying or boring 
person or thing. e. slang. Feminine attire 
worn by a man 1870. 6. b. The force resisting 
the motion of a body through a gas or liquid 


1909. 
Drain, sb. 1. Colloq. phr. To go down the 


d.: to disappear, vanish, get lost. 
Dramamine (dre-mümin). 1949. [Pro- 


To conscript. 


DUFFEL 


prietary term.] Pharm. An antihistamine 
compound, taken to prevent nausea. 

Dress, sb. 

Comb.: d. rehearsal, a rehearsal of a play in 
costume, esp. the final rehearsal before the first 
public performance; also transf. and fig. 

Dressage (dre-sa3). 1930. [Fr., lit. ‘train- 
ing’, f. dresser to train.] The training of a 
horse in obedience and deportment; the 
execution by a horse of precise movements 
in response to its rider. Also attrib. and fig. 

Drinamyl (dri-namil). 1950. [f. D(EXT)R(0- 
+ *AMPHETAM)IN(E + AMYL'.] Pharm. The 
proprietary name of a preparation of dexam- 
phetamine and amylobarbitone, used as à 
stimulant. 

Drip, sb. 2. b. Med. The continuous slow 
introduction of fluid into the body (esp. 
intravenously) involving its passage drop by 
drop through a chamber; also, the fluid so 
introduced or a device for this 1933. 3. b. 
slang. A stupid, feeble, or dull person 1032. 

Drip-dry (dri pdrei), v. inir. 1953. Of 
certain synthetic or chemically treated 
fabrics: to dry when hung up to drip without 
subsequently requiring ironing; also trans., 
to dry (a garment) thus. Hence as adj. and 
sb. Also transf. and fig. 

Drive-in (droi'vin), a. and sb. orig, U.S. 
1930. [f. Drive v. I. 4.) (Designating) a 
restaurant, cinema, etc., into or up to which 
a customer can drive his car, 

Drogue. 3. A cone of fabric open at both 
ends with a hoop at the larger end, used for 
various purposes: e.g. (a) towed behind an 
aircraft as a target or a brake; (b) as a small 
parachute in an ejection-seat mechanism or 
on a spacecraft during re-entry; (c) to indi- 
cate the direction of the wind 1919. 

Drop, v. D. out, spec. to *opt out from 
society. 

Drop-out. Also dropout. 1882. [f. DROP 
v.] I. Rugby Football. A drop-kick made 
from within the defending players’ twenty- 
five-yard line in order fo restart play after 
the ball has gone dead. 2. collog. (orig. 
U.S.). A person who ‘drops out’, esp. from 
a course of study or from society; also, the 
act of withdrawing 1930. 3. Photogr. (A half- 
tone negative or positive having) an area 
from which highlight dots have been elimi- 
nated 1948. 4. (A flaw in recording tape 
causing) a momentary drop in the amplitude 
of a recorded signal 1955. 

Drosophila (drósefili) 1829. [mod.L. 
(C. F. Fallen, 1823), f. Gr. ópóvos dew + dos 
loving.] Ent. A fruit-fly of the genus so 
called, much used as an experimental subject 
in the study of genetics. 

Dry, a. 3. 

Comb.: b. d.-clean v. trans. and intr., to clean 
(clothes, etc.) without using water; also transf. 
c. d. cell, a voltaic cell in which the electrolyte 
is contained in an absorbent materíal or is in the 
form of a paste, mE spilling of the 
contents; d. run, (a) U.S. a dry creek or arroyo; 
(b) collog. (orig. U.S.) a rehearsal. 

ual, a. 3. 

Phrases. d. carriageway, a road with separate 
carriageways, divided by a central strip, for up 
and down vehicular traffic; d. control, control 
exercised by two parties or persons jointly; the 
duplication of an aircraft’s or motor vehicle's 
controls for instructional purposes; freq. attrib., 
d.: purpose d., serving two purposes. 

Dub, ».. 1929. [Shortened form of 
DOUBLE v.] trans. To provide an alternative 
sound track to (a film or television broad- 
cast), esp. a translation from a foreign lan- 
guage; to mix (various sound tracks) into a 
single track; to transfer (recorded sound) 
on to a new record. 

Dublin (dr:blin). The name of the capital 
of the Republic of Ireland, used attrib. in 
Dublin (Bay) prawn, the Norway lobster, 
Nephrops norvegiacus; = *SCAMPI. 

Dude. 2. Chiefly U.S. A visitor to the west 
of the U.S.. esp. one who spends his holidays 
on a ranch; a tenderfoot 1883. So d. ranch, 
a ranch which provides entertainment for 
paying guests and tourists. 

Duff (dof), a. collog. 1889. 
Worthless, spurious, bad. 

Duffel, duffle. (The more common form is 
now duffle.) 


[f. Durr sb.'] 


DUMP 


Comb.: d. bag orig. U.S., a cylindrical canvas 
bag; d. coat, a coat made of d.; spec. a short coat 
with a hood and fastened at the front with toggles. 

Dump, sb.‘ 2. b. collog. (orig. U.S.). A 
place, building, etc.: usu. as a pejorative or 
contemptuous term 1899. 

Dunk (donk), v. orig U.S. 1919. [Pennsyl- 
vanian G. dunke to dip (cf. G. funken).] 
trans. To dip (bread, cake, etc.) into a 
beverage or other liquid. Also absol., transf., 
and fig. 

Dunno (dro, dinó*), also dunno(w), 
etc., colloq. forms of (I) do not (or don’t) 
know 1842. 

Duplex (did-pleks), sb. orig. U.S. 1922. 
If. the adj.] A house or other building so 
divided that it forms two dwelling-places; 
also, one of the dwellings. Also attrib. or adj. 

Dust, sb. 

Comb.: d.-bowl orig. U.S., a region subject to 
drought where the wind has eroded the soil and 
made the land unproductive; d.-up collog., a 
fight, disturbance; d.-wrapper = d.-cover. 

Dutch. A. 4. D. lunch, parly, supper, treat 
(orig. U.S.), one at which each person con- 
tributes his or her own share; hence adtb., 
with each person paying for his own share. 
D. barn, a barn consisting of a roof sup- 
ported on poles; D. elm disease, a fungous 
disease of elms, caused by Ceratocystis 
ulmi. 

The D. Elm Disease..was first observed in 
Hoang in September, 1919. Gardeners’ Chronicle 


Dye-line, dyeline (doiloin) 1951. [f. 
DYE sb. + LINE sb.] A method of photo- 
graphic copying using paper or film im- 
pregnated or coated with a diazo compound; 
also, a print or copy prepared by this pro- 
cess. Freq. attrib. 

-dyne (dein), suffiz, repr. Gr. Surg 
power, used in the formation of scientific 
(esp. electrical) terms 

Dyslexia (disle'ksiă). 1888. [- G. dyslexie 
(R. Berlin, 1883), f. Dys- + Gr. Adgs 
speaking.] Difficulty in reading as a mental 
or neurological disorder; spec. = word- 
blindness. Hence Dysle:ctic, -le-xic adjs. 
and sbs. 

Dysprosium (dispró"zijm). 1886. [mod. 
L. (L. de Boisbaudran. 1886), f. gr. dvompdacros 
difficult of access + -IUM.] Chem. A para- 
magnetic metallic element of the lanthanide 
series, present in yttria-rich minerals and 
forming yellowish-green salts in which it is 
trivalent. Symbol Dy; atomic number 66. 


III. E. C. N., electro-convulsive eo he E.D.C., 
European Defence Community; E.D.D., English 
Dialect Dictionary; E.E.C., European Economic 
Community (see common market, *MARKET 8b.); 
E. E. G., electro-encephalogram; E. E. T. S., Early 
English Text Society; E. F. T. A., European Free 
‘Trade Association; E.L.D.O., European Launcher 
Development Organization; . N. S. A. (see 
*ENSA); E. N. T., ear, nose, and throat; E. P., ex- 
tended-play (record); E.P.N.S., electro-plated 
nickel silver; E.R., East Riding, Edwardus Rex, 
Elizabetha Regina; E. S. N., e.s.n., educationally 
subnormal; E.S.P., extra-sensory perception; 
E.V.A., extra-vehicular activity (activity outside 
a spacecraft). See also *E-BOAT. 

Each, a. 1. c. each way, a racing term 
denoting that a horse has been backed for a 
win and a place 1869. 

Eager, a. 

Comb.: e. beaver collog. (orig. U.S.), a glutton 
for work; an over-zealous or officious person. Also 


attrib. 

Earful (ie. aul). collog. 1917. If. EAR sh. 1 + 
-FUL 2.] As much (talk) as one’s ears can 
take in at one time; a strong reprimand. 

She got one of the hottest earfuls I ever heard 
L. A. G. STRONG. 

Easter. 

attrib. E. egg, now commonly an imitation egg, 
esp. one made of chocolate. 

Easy. A. adj. 

Comb.: e. rider (U.S. slang), (a) a sexually 
satisfying lover; (5) a guitar. 

Eatery (i-téri). collog. (orig. U.S.). 1901. 
[f. EAT + -ERY.] An eating-house. 

Wee: NI, a pal l d to 

.de a le m colour su] Se 
resemble that of the river Nile. — 

E-boat (ibó*t) Used, esp. in the war of 
1939-45, as an abbrev. for an enemy torpedo- 
boat 1940. 
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Echoic (ek6"-ik), a. 1880 (J. A. H. Murray). 
[f. ECHO sb. + -10.] Of the nature of an echo: 
applied to words that echo the sound which 
they are intended to denote or symbolize. 

E-cho-sounding, vbl. sb. 1923. [f. ECHO 
sb. + SOUNDING vbl. sb. The action or 
process of ascertaining the depth of water or 
of an object below a ship by measuring the 
time taken for a transmitted sound signal to 
be returned as an echo. Hence Echo- 
sounder, a device used for this. 

ECHO virus (e'kō" voi:rds). Also echo- 
virus. 1955. [f. the initials of enteric 
cytopathogenic human orphan: ‘orphan’ 
because when first discovered there was no 
disease of which they were known to be the 
cause.] Med. Any of a group of enteroviruses 
which may produce symptoms resembling 
those of the common cold, mild meningitis, 


or (rarely) poliomyelitis, but which are 
sometimes also found in healthy persons. 
Echt (e»t), a. 1916. (G., real, true, 


genuine.] Authentic, genuine, typical. Also 
as adv. 

Those passages in his letters which are echt- 
Coleridge do not belong at all to letter-writing 


956. 

Econometric (ikonome-trik), a. and sb. pl. 
1033. [f. Econo(my + METRIC(AL d. 2. 
Econ. A. adj. Of, relating to, or character- 
ized by the application of mathematics to 
economie data or theories. B. sb. pl. The 
branch of economics concerned with the 
application of mathematical techniques to 
economic data. Hence Eco:nometri-cian. 

Economic. A. adj. 2. b. spec. Utilitarian 
in practice or use, with reference to the 
satisfaction of man's material needs, as e. 
botany, e. geography, e. zoology 1861. 

Economy. I. 3. b. The cheapest class of 
air travel. 

Comb.: e.-size, a size (freq. large) that is said to 
be economically advantageous to the consumer. 

Ecosystem (i-kosistém, e. ko-). 1935. f. eco- 
asin ECOLOGY + SYSTEM.) Ecology. The plants 
and animals of a particular habitat, together 
with the environment influenced by their 
presence. 

Ecto-. 

E-ctomorph, a person with an innate lean 
body-build. Ectoplasm, (b) a viscous substance 
which is supposed by some to emanate from the 
body of a spiritualistic medium, and to develop 
into a human form or face. 

Ed., abbrev. of edited (by), edition, editor. 

Edam (idám). 1836. In full Edam cheese: 
a cheese originally made at Edam, near 
Amsterdam, and distinguished by its red 
rind and spherical shape. 

Edaphic (ide-fik), a. 1900. [- G. edaphisch 
(A. F. W. Schimper, 1898), f. Gr. agos 
floor + -10.] Ecology. Pertaining to, pro- 
duced by, or influenced by the soil. 

Edge, sb. 2. On e., (also) in an excited, 
irritable, or nervous state 1872. 

Edgy, a. 3. Having the nerves on edge 
1837. 

Edh, Eth (e0). Name of the Anglo-Saxon 
and Old Icelandic letter D, 6 1846. 

Edit, v. 2. d. To prepare (a film) for the 
cinema, or (recordings) for broadcasting, 
etc. 1917. 

Editor. 2. b. A person in charge of a 
particular section of a newspaper 1843. c. 
The literary manager of a publishing house, 
or head of one of its publishing departments 
1915. d. One who cuts and edits a film 1917. 

Eel-worm. 1890. [f. EEL + Worm sb.] 
A nematode worm, esp. one parasitic on 
plants. 

Eff (ef) v. 1943. [Variant of Er, name of 
the letter F, euphemistically representing 
Fuck v.] Used as a milder alternative to the 
full word fuck, esp. in phr. e. off. Hence 
E-ffing vòl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Efficiency. 3. The ratio of useful work 

performed to the total energy expended or 
heat taken in. 1855. 
e. apartment N. Amer., one with limited 
facilities for washing and cooking; e. bar, a 
restriction of salary to a maximum figure which 
may be increased only when satisfactory evidence 
of efficiency has been produced; e. expert U.S., 
one who examines the efficiency of industrial or 
commercial organization or production. 
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Effluent. B. sb. c. Waste discharged from 
an industrial works 1930. 

Effort. 2. b. Often used somewhat trivially 
for any kind of achievement, artefact, or 
result of activity. 

Companies who have extensive development 
efforts under way. The government recognizes the 
benefits of a broadbased space e. 1967. 

Effusive, a. 1. b. Geol. Of an igneous rock: 
having solidified after being poured out on 
the earth’s surface while molten 1888. 

Egg, sb. 3. b. slang. A bomb, a mine 1917, 

Special comb.: e.-and-spoon race, a race in 
which the competitors carry an egg in a spoon; 
e.-bread U.S., bread made of the meal of Indian 
corn, eggs, etc.; e.-cosy, a cover to keep a boiled 
egg warm; e.-timer, a device for timing the 
cooking of an egg; e.-tooth, a tooth-like pro- 
tuberance in an embryo bird or reptile which is 
used to crack the egg and is cast offafter hatching; 
e.-white, the white of an egg. 

E-gg-head, egghead. collog. (orig. U. S.). 
1952. [T. EGG sb. + HEAD sb.] An intellectual; 
a ‘highbrow’. Also attrib. 

Mr. Stevenson. said.. Eggheads of the world, 
1 have nothing to lose but your yolks.’ 

Ego. 2. In speech: I, the speaker, esp. in 
claiming an object, as a response to quis 1913. 
3. Self-esteem, egotism, self-importance 1891, 
4. Psychol. That part of the mind which is 
most conscious of self; spec. in the work of 
Freud that part which, acted upon by both 
the id and the super-ego (ego-ideal), mediates 
with the environment 1894. 

Egocentric (egose-ntrik), a. 1900, (f. Kao 
+ CENTRE sb., after geocentric, ei Centred 
in the ego, (pop.) self-centred, egoistic. 

Eidetic (oide-tik), a. 1924. [- G. eidetisch 
(E. R. Jaensch), f. Gr. «etónruós, f. elðos 
form.] Psychol. Applied to an image that 
revives an optical impression with hallu- 
cinatory clearness, to the faculty of seeing 
such images, and to a person having this 
faculty. Also as sb., (a) one who sees such 
images; (b) pl., the theory of e. or perceptual 
images. Hence Eide'tically adv., as an e. 
image. 

Eigen- (oigon). G. eigen OWN, proper, 
peculiar, characteristic, used in adoptions or 
partial translations of G. compounds in 
Math. and Physics, as  Eigenfrequency, 
Eigenslate. Eigenvalue, one of those 
special values of a parameter in a differential 
equation for which the equation has a solu- 
tion. 

Einsteinium (ainftoi-nidm, -st-). 1055. 
mod. L., f. the name of Albert Einstein 
(1879-1955), German physicist and mathe- 
matician + -IUM.] Chem. An artificially 
produced transuranic element, all the iso- 
topes of which are radioactive. Symbol Es; 
atomic number 99. 

Either. B. Eilher-or: indicating a necessary 
or unavoidable choice between alternatives. 

Too much rigid logic of the black-and-white 
either-or variety 1953. " 

Ejection. 1. c. Aeronaut. The mechanically 
contrived ‘baling out’ of a pilot from an 
aircraft or spacecraft 1945. Also attrib., as e. 
seat, a seat on which this is effected. 

Ejector, 

2. e. seat = *ejection seat. 

Eka- (i-ki), prefix. 1889. [- Skr. eka one.] 
Chem. Used (orig. by Mendeleev) to denote 
a predicted element that should occupy the 
next lower position to that so qualified in 
the same group in the periodic system. 

Ekistics (ikistiks). 1959. f. mod. Gr. 
d olkioruc, f. Gr. olxarixds relating to settle- 
ment, f. olxiZew to settle (a colony), f. ol 
house, dwelling.] A name given by C. A. 
Doxiadis to the study of human settlements. 
Hence Eki'stic a. Ekisti-cian (Jan), one 
who studies or is versed in e. 

Elan vital (elan vital) 1907. [Fr.: see 
ÉLAN.] In the philosophy of Henri Bergson 
(1859-1941), a vital impulse or life force, of 
which we are aware intuitively; any mysteri- 
ous vital principle. 

Elastomer (ile-stémoz). 1939. [f. ELASTÜC 
a. + -omer as in ISOMER.] Any of various 
synthetic rubbers or plastics resembling 
rubber. Hence Elastome-ric a. 4 

Elective, a. and sb. A, adj. 3. b. orig. 
U.S. Of college or high-school studies: 


ELECTRA 


Subject to the student's choice; optional 
1847. 4. Revived in medical use: optional, 
not urgent. B. sb. 2. U. S. An optional subject 
or course of study in a college or university 
1850. 

Electra (Ile Kträ). In ancient Gr. tragedy, 
name of the daughter of Agamemnon and 
Clytemnestra responsible for the murder of 
the latter, used attrib. in E. complex, a term 
used by psychoanalysts to denote a daugh- 
ter's feelings of attraction towards her father 
and hostility towards her mother 1913. 

Electric, a. 

Comb.: e. blanket, a blanket warmed electri- 
cally; e. chair (see *CHAIR 8b. 1 b); e. fence, a 
fence, often consisting of a single strand of wire, 
charged with electricity; e. &uitar, a guitar in 
which the sound from the plucked strings is 
electronically amplified; e. organ, (a) Zool., in 
certain fishes, the organ that produces an electric 
shock; (b) Mus., an organ with an electric action. 

Electro-. 

Ele:ctroca:rdioram Med. [- G. elektro- 
cardiogramm (W. Einthoven, 1894), a 
record of the variation in electric potential 
in the body produced by the beating of the 
heart. Ele:ctroca'rdiograph, an instru- 
ment for registering electrocardiograms; 
hence Ele:ctrocardiogra:phic a., -car- 
dio-graphy. Ele:ctrochroma-togram, a 
chromatogram produced by  Ele:ctro- 
chromato:graphy [- Fr. électrochromatog- 
raphie (H. Lecoq, 1944)], chromatography in 
which the migration of the components of a 
mixture takes place under the influence of a 
constant electric field; hence Ele:ctro- 
chromatogra:phic a. Ele:ctro-convu:l- 
Sive a., of or involving a convulsive response 
to electric shock treatment, spec. electro- 
convulsive therapy (abbrev. E.C.T.), used in 
treating mental disease. Ele:ctro-ence-pha- 


logram (occas. Electrence-phalogram) 
Med. - G. elektrenkephalogramm (H. Berger, 
1929)], a record of the electrical activity of 
the brain; abbrev. FE. E. G. Ele: ctro- 


ence:phalograph, an instrument for regis- 
tering an  electro-encephalogram; hence 
Ele:ctro-encephalo-grapher, -ist, -y sbs., 
Ele:ctro-encephalogra:phic a.  Ele:c- 
trophoresis (-fórisis) [Gr. cpi being 
carried], the migration towards an electrode 
of particles in a colloidal suspension under 
the influence of an electric field, esp. as used 
to separate the constituents in a mixture; 
honos Ele:ctrophoretic a., -phore'tically 
adv. 

Electron’, 

Comb.: e. gun, a device for producing a narrow 
beam ofelectrons; e. lens, (a device for producing) 
an electric and/or magnetic field that acts on a 
beam of electrons as an ordinary lens does on a 
beam of light; e. microscope, an instrument for 
producing images of much greater magnification 
and resolution than is possible with an ordinary 
microscope by the use of a beam of electrons 
controlled by a system of e. lenses; e. multiplier, 
a device for increasing the strength of a small 
current of electrons by utilizing the emission of 
further electrons when one strikes an electrode at 
a higher potential than the emitting electrode; e. 
optics, the study of the influence of electric and 
magnetic fields on a beam of electrons; so electron- 
optical adj.; e. tube, a sealed tube, either evacu- 
ated or containing gas at low pressure, in which a 
current of electrons passes between electrodes; 
e. volt, a unit of energy used in connection with 
atomic and sub-atomic phenomena, equal to the 
energy acquired by an e. when accelerated through 
a potential of one volt. 

Electronic (Hlek-, elektro-nik), a. 1902. f. 
ELECTRON? + -10.] 1. Of or pertaining to an 
electron or electrons. 2. Of or pertaining to 
electronics; operated by the methods of 
electronics; spec. (of music) produced by 
Such means, without pipes, strings, etc.; 
(of an instrument) producing such music 
1930. Hence Electro-nically adv., by e. 
means. 

Comb.: e. brain, pop. term for e. computer, a 
computer operated electronically; e. flash, a 
flash produced by an electrical discharge in a 
gas-filled tube. 

Electronics (ilek-, elektro-niks), sb. pl. 
const. as sing. 1910. If. prec.: see -IC 2.] The 
study and application of phenomena asso- 
ciated with the movement of electrons in 
Such devices as the thermionic valve, ca- 
thode-ray tube, and transistor. 
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Element, sb. I. 4. c. A length of resistance 
wire that becomes hot with the passage of 
current in an electric fire, cooker, etc.; the 
wire together with its immediate support 
or container 1906. 5. b. Math. and Logic. 
Any of the entities of which a set is com- 
posed; any entity that satisfies the criterion. 
or criteria used to define a set 1901. 

Elementary. 

6. e. particle Physics, any of a number of parti- 
cles much smaller than an atom and not known 
to be composed of simpler particles: e.g. the pro- 
ton, the electron, and the mesons. 

Eleven. A. adj. 2. b. E. o'clock (U.S. and 
dial.), e. hours (Sc.), arefreshment taken about 
n pou 1808. So (orig. dial.) Ele-vens(es) 
1819. 

C. Comb.: e.-plus, the age at which pupils 
leave Junior schools; also, an examination then 
taken before entering one of the various types of 
Senior school. 

Eleventh. Phr. E. hour, the hour pre- 
ceding midnight, as symbolizing the last 
available opportunity. Also attrib. 

In response to John's eleventh-hour prayers 
1897. An eleventh-hour alteration 1904. The 
dark eleventh hour Draws on and sees us cold To 
every evil power We fought against of old 
KIPLING. 

Elsan (elsen). 1939. [appar. f. initials of 
Ephraim Louis Jackson, a chemical manu- 
facturer + SAN(ITATION.] The proprietary 
name for a make of lavatory in which the 
sludge is disposed of by chemical means. 

Eluate (eliuét). 1934. [f. L. eluere to 
wash out + *-ATE' 1 d.] The solution ob- 
tained in elution, 

Eluent (eliuént) Also -ant. 1941. [f. L. 
eluens, -ent-, pres. pple. of eluere to wash out; 
see -ENT, -ANT.] A fluid used to elute ad- 
sorbed material. 

Elute, v. Revived [after G. eluieren] in the 
sense: to wash (adsorbed matter) away from. 
the substance that has adsorbed it 1934. 
Hence Elu-ted ppl. a. 

Elution. In later use, the removal of 
adsorbed matter. (Cf. prec.) 

Eluvial, a. 2. Soil Sci. Applied to a layer 
of soil from which material has been removed 
by eluyiation 1928 

Eluviate (iid-vie't), v. 1926. [f. ELUVI(UM 
+ -ATE.] Soil Sci. To undergo eluviation. 
Usu. in pa. pple. or as elu-viated ppl. a. 

Eluviation (ilizvié'-fon). 1928. [f. prec.: 
see -ATION.] Soil Sci. The lateral or vertical 
movement of material in solution or sus- 
pension through the soil. 

Embri'ttle, v. 1902. . Eu- + BRITTLE u.] 
trans. To render brittle. Hence Embri'ttle- 
ment, the process of rendering or becoming 
brittle. 

Eminence grise (eminans griz). 1838. 
[Fr., = grey eminence: see EMINENCE II. 2.] 
A term orig. applied to Père Joseph (1577— 
1638), the confidential agent of Cardinal 
Richelieu; now extended to describe one 
who wields real though not titular control. 

Emitter. b. Electr. One of the three 
regions of a transistor, from which come most 
of the carriers passing into the base 1948. 

Emma (e:má), used for m in telephone 
communications and oral transliteration of 
messages in code 1891. Cf. Ack. 

Emment(h)al (e-montal). Also -t(h)aler 
(-tālə1). 1902. [- G. Emmentaler (formerly 
-thaler), f. Emmental, a region in Switzer- 
land.] In full Emmental (etc.) cheese. A 
Swiss cheese containing numerous holes. 

Empathy (e-mpapi). 1904. [- Gr. eundbel 
affection (f. en- Ew-, in, into + nah. (see 
SympatHy)), tr. G. einfühlung (T. Lipps, 
1903).] Psychol. and 4sthetics. The power of 
projecting one’s personality into (and so 
fully comprehending) the object of contem- 
plation. Hence Empathe-tic, Empa thic 
adjs., of, relating to, or involving e.; having 
e. to or with something or someone. Em- 
pathe-tically, Empa-thically advs. Also 
E-mpathize v. (rans. and intr., to treat with, 
or use, e. 

Emperor. 

Come, : e. penguin, the largest member of the 
penguin family, Aptenodytes forsteri. 

Empire, sb. The E.: (c) the rule of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte as Emperor of the French, 


ENTRECÓTE 


1804-14, or the period of this 1830. E. is used 
attrib. to denote styles of furniture, etc., 
characteristic of this period 1810. 

Empty. B. sb. Also, an empty bottle, 

jae Now the usual spelling of EMEU. 

n. 

en attendant, in the meantime; en brosse, of 
hair: cut short, giving a bristly effect; en clair, 
in ordinary language (not in cipher); en face, 
facing forward, opposite; en féte, in festival ar- 
ray, keeping holiday; en grand seigneur, like a 
lord; en grande tenue, in full dress; en pan- 
toufles, at ease; en pointe(s) Ballet, on the 
extremity of the toe(s); en poste, of a diplomat: 
in an official position; en revanche, in return; 
en ventre sa mére [legal Fr.], in the womb, 
unborn. 

Enabling, ppl. a. 

e. act, (a) U.S. an act making legal somethi 
that is otherwise unlawful 1856; an act of 1900 
prescribing the conditions in which a territory 
may be admitted into the United States; (b) 
gen. an enactment empowering a person, cor- 
poration, etc., to take certain action. 

Her Congress pass an e. act for that Territory 

Enantiodromia (ensw:nti,odró"-mia). 1917. 
[= Gr. évavroBbpoua running in contrary 
ways, f. évavr(os opposite + Bpóuos run- 
ning.] The process by which something be- 
comes its opposite, and the subsequent inter- 
action of the two: applied esp. to the adop- 
tion by an individual or by a community, 
etc., of a set of beliefs, etc., opposite to those 
held at an earlier stage. 

Enantiomorph (ene-ntijomeaf), 1885. [- 
G. enantiomorph (C. F. Naumann, 1850), f. 
Gr. évavr(os opposite + hop form.] Chiefly 
Cryst. and Chem. A form which is related 
to another as an object is to its image in 
a mirror; a mirror image. Hence Enantio- 
mo-rphic, -ous adjs. Enantiomo-rphism, 
-mo'rphy, the condition or property of being 
enantiomorphous. 

Encode (enk6"-d), v. 1919. [EN-? + CODE 
sb.] trans. To translate into cipher or code. 
Hence Enco:ding vbl. sb. Also Enco: der, 
someone or something that encodes. 


End, 

Comb.: e. game, the last phase of a game at 
Chess, Bridge, etc. 

Endo-. 

Endomorph, (b) a person with an innate 
soft round body-build. Endothe-rmic a. 
Chem. I- Fr. endothermique (M. Berthelot, 
1879)], attended with the absorption of heat; 
(of à compound) absorbing heat on forma- 
tion. 

Endorse, v. 1. b. To make an entry of an 
offence on (a licence, e.g. of a publican or 
motorist) 1902. 

Endowment. 

e. assurance, insurance, life insurance by 
which an e. or fixed sum is paid to the insured 
person at a specified date, or to his representatives 
on his death, if that occurs before. 

Engaged, ppl. a. 3. Telephony. Of a 
number or line: in use; of a person: 
telephoning. Hence e. signal, -test, -tone 
1891. 

Enosis (enó"sis, endsis). 1948, [mod. Gr. 
dec, f. el, &- one.] The (proposed) 
union of Cyprus with Greece. 

Enrich, v. 5. b. To increase the proportion 
of some substance in (a mixture) 1921. 

enriched uranium: uranium in which the 
proportion of the fissile isotope uranium 235 has. 


been increased. 
Ensa (nsi). Also E.N.S.A., ENSA. 1039. 


[f. the initials of Entertainments National 
Service Association.) An organization estab- 
lished in 1939 to arrange entertainments for 
the services during the war of 1939-45. 

Entanglement. 3. Mil. An extensive 
barrier arranged so as to obstruct an enemy’s 
movements; an abatis formed of trees and 
branches or an obstruction consisting of 
stakes and barbed wire 1834. 

Enterovirus (e-ntérojvoi*:rds). 1957. f. 
ENTERO- + VIRUS.] Med. Any of a group of 
RNA viruses which primarily infect tho 
lymphoid tissue of the alimentary tract but 
may also affect the nervous system or other 
tissue. 

|Entrecóte (antrakdt). 1841. [Fr., be- 
tween-rib’.] A boned steak cut off the 


sirloin. 


C 


ENTREPRENEURIAL 


Entrepreneurial  (ühtr'preniü?riál) a. 
1922. [f. ENTREPRENEUR + -IAL.] Of or per- 
taining to an entrepreneur or entrepreneurs. 

Entropy. 2. Communication theory. A 
logarithmic function of the probabilities of 
occurrence of the symbols from which a mes- 
sage or language is composed, representing 
the average amount of information carried 
by each symbol 1948. 

Envi:ronme-ntal, a. 1887. [f. ENVIRON- 
MENT + -AL'.] Of or pertaining to environ- 
ments or the environment. Hence Environ- 
mentally adv., with reference to or by 
means of (one’s or the) environment. 

Pesticides, which. .constitute such an important 
contribution to e. pollution 1967. 

Environmentalist. 1916. [f. prec. + 
-IST.] One who believes that environment is 
the primary influence on the development of 
a person or community; spec. a Lamarckian; 
also, one who is concerned with the preserv- 
ation of the environment (e.g. from pollution). 
Also atirib. or as adj. So Environme-nt- 
alism, the e. theory. Envitronment- 
ali-stic a. 

The age-long dispute between the hereditarians 
and the environmentalists 1940. The project to 
build a supersonic transport has run into renewed 
complaints from the environmentalists 1970. 

Envision (envizon), v. 1921. [f. Ex- + 
VISION sb.] trans. To see or foresee as in a 
vision; to envisage; to visualize. 

E. O. K. A., EOKA, Eoka (é'6"-ki). 1955. 
[f. the initials of mod. Gr. EO 'Opyávwos 
Kumpiaxod 'Ayüvos National Organization of 
Cypriot Struggle.] The name of a Greek- 
Cypriot movement seeking union of Cyprus 
with Greece. 

Eolith (;'olip). 1895. [f. Eo- + -LrrH, after 
neolit n.] Archaol. The name given to certain 
flints which have been claimed to be the 
earliest traces of human handiwork, but 
whose origin is much disputed. 

Eolithic (Holl. pik), a. 1890. [- Fr. éoli- 
thique (de Mortillet, 1883), f. Eo- after neo- 
lithic, palaolithic.] Archæol. Of, pertaining 
to, or designating the earliest age of man that 
is represented by the use of worked flint 
implements. Also absol. 

Epée (epe). 1889. [Fr., sword. The 
Sharp-pointed sword used in duelling and 
(blunted) in fencing. 

Ephedrine (e-fédrin). Also -in. 1889. f. 
Ephedra, name of a genus of shrubs (f. Gr. 
4$éópa sitting upon) + -INE'.] Pharm. An 
alkaloid, Cie HNO, which occurs in certain 
species of Ephedra and is made synthetically, 
and which resembles adrenaline in its effects 
on the body. 

E. has been used successfully in the treatment 
of. .hay fever and other allergic conditions 1967. 

Epinephrine (epine-frin) Also - in. 1899. 
[f. EPI- + Gr. veópós kidney + -INE*.] 
Pharm. = ADRENALIN. 

Adrenaline. is called e. in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia 1963. 

Epistemic (episte-mik, mik), a. 1922. 
[f. Gr. morun knowledge + -10.] Philos. 
Of or relating to knowledge or degree of 
acceptance. Hence Episte:mically adv. 

The Experience Philosophy arranges judgements 
in an ‘epistemic order’ K. BRITTON. 

Epitaxy (epite-ksi, e-piteksi). Also in 
mod.L. form epitaxis. 1931. [- Fr. épitaxie 
(L. Royer, 1928), f. Gr. ent upon + régis 
arrangement: see -Y*.] The growth of crystals 
on a crystalline substrate that determines 
their orientation; the orientation of crystals 
so grown. Hence Epita-xial a., grown by, 
characterized by, or resulting from e. 
Epita-xially adv. 

Epoxide (tpg-ksoid). 1930. f. EPI- + 
OxiIDE.] Chem. A compound with a molecu- 
lar structure containing an oxygen atom and 
two carbon atoms linked together in a ring. 

e. resin = *epory resin. 

Epoxy (tpo'ksi), prefix and quasi-adj. 1916. 
[f. EPI- + Oxy-.] A. prefiz. A formative 
element in the names of epoxides, as epory- 
ethane. B. As quasi-adj. Pertaining to or 
derived from an epoxide; containing the ring 
structure characteristic of an epoxide. 

e. resin, any of various chemically resistant 
synthetic resins which are made by polymerizinj 
an epoxide with a phenol derivative, are: converted 


into a thermosetting form by the addition of a 
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hardening agent, and have good adhesive and 
insulating properties. 

Epsilon (epseilón) ME. [Gr. ? jux, lit. 
bare e’, i.e. e and nothing else'.] Name of 
the fifth letter (E, €) of the Greek alphabet. 
Used in Astr. to denote the fifth brightest 
star in a constellation. 

Equiprobable (ikwiiprobüb'), a. 1921. 
[f. EQUI- + PROBABLE d.] Logic. Equally 
probable. Hence Equiprobability, the 
characteristic of being equally probable, 

Erase, v. 1. b. trans. To remove recorded 
signals from a magnetic medium, esp. mag- 
netie tape: used with the medium or the 
signals as obj. 1945. Hence Erase sb., the 
action of erasing tape; usu. attrib. 

Comb.: e. head, the head on a tape recorder used 
to erase tape. 

Ergative (5agátiv) a. 1943. [f. Gr. épyarns 
workman + -IVE.] Gram. In full ergative case. 
A term used of languages such as Eskimo, 
Basque, and some others, where the subject 
noun of an intransitive verb and the object 
noun of a transitive verb have the same case, 
to designate this case. 

Ergonomics (óugóng:miks). 1950. [f. Gr. 
čpyov work, after economics.) The scientific 
study of the efficiency of man in his working 
environment. Hence Ergono-mic a., of or 
pertaining to ergonomics. Ergono-mically 
adv. Also Ergo-nomist, one who is skilled 
ine. 

Erigeron. Restrict t to sense in Dict. and 
add: 2. (Linneus, 1737). A hardy herba- 
ceous plant bearing daisy-like flowers and 
belonging to the large genus so called, of the 
family Composite 1815. 

Ernie (Sani). 1956. If. electronic random 
number indicator equipment.] Name given 
to the device for drawing the prize-winning 
numbers of premium bonds. 

Eros. 1. b. spec. In Freudian Psychology: 
the urge towards self-preservation and sexual 
pleasure 1922. 

Erotica (erotiká). 1854. [- Gr. epwrud 
neut. pl. of épwrxds amatory.] Matters of 
love; erotic literature or art. 

Erotogenic (éró»todse'nik), a. 1909. [f. Gr. 


eps, pwr- love +  *-GENIC.] Producing 
sexual pleasure. 
Ersatz (S-azets, lierzats) 1875. [G., 


‘compensation, replacement’.] A substitute 
or imitation, usu. inferior to the real article. 
Also attrib. or as adj. 

Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells are also much occupied 
with religion and £.-religion T. S. ELIOT. 

Eryngium (irindgióm). 1548. [mod.L., 
f. L. eryngion, — Gr. ùpúyyiov: see ERYNGO.] 
A hardy herbaceous perennial plant of the 
genus so called, belonging to the family 
Umbellifere, and bearing blue or white 
thistle-like flowers; SEA-HOLLY. 

Escalate (e-skalé't), v. 1922. [Back-forma- 
tion f. ESCALATOR.] 1. a. (rans. To climb or 
reach by means of an escalator. b. intr. To 
travel on an escalator. 2. fig. (trans. and intr.) 
To increase or develop by successive stages; 
spec. to develop from ‘conventional’ warfare 
into nuclear warfare 1959. Hence Escala-- 
tion (used only in sense 2 of the vb.). 

Escalope (eskálóvp) 1828. [Cf. Fr. es- 
calope (XIX): see ESCALLOP.] Thin slices of 
boneless meat (occas. of fish) prepared in 
various ways; esp. a special cut of veal taken 
from the leg. 

Escape, sb. 1. b. fig. Mental or emotional 
distraction from the realities of life 1853. 
Hence Escapism, the tendency to seek or 
practice of seeking such distraction. 

Comb.: e. clause, a clause that allows avoidance 
of some condition; e. hatch, an emergency exit 
in a ship, submarine, or aircraft; e. velocity, a 
speed sufficient to overcome the gravitational 
force of a planet. 

Escapee (eské!pi-). 1875. [f. ESCAPE v. + 
-EE, after Fr. échappé, subst. use of pa. pple. 
of échapper.) One who has escaped, e.g. from 
captivity or confinement; an escaped mili- 
tary or political prisoner. 

Escapist (eské‘-pist). 1930. [f. ESCAPE sb.* 
+ -IST.] One who escapes, or tries to escape, 
from captivity; also fig., esp. one who seeks 
distraction from reality or from routine 
activities. Also attrib. or as adj. 


Escapologist  (eské'polódgist, eskäp-). 


EUPHORIC 


1926. [f. ESCAP(E sb.' + -OLOGIST.] A per- 
former trained to extricate himself from 
knots, handcuffs, confinement in a box, ete, 
So Escapo-logy, the methods and technique 
of escaping from captivity or danger; the 
calling of an e. 

Escargot (eskargo). 1892. [Fr.] Cookery, 
An edible snail. 

Escudo (eskiu-do). 1821. [Sp., Pg. - L. 
scutum shield; cf. ECU.] A Spanish and Por- 
tuguese silver coin; a Portuguese monetary 
unit. 

Eskimo (e:sskimo). pl. -os. 1584. [- Da. 
Eskimo, — Fr. Esquimauz pl., corruption of an 
Amer. Indian word meaning ‘eaters of raw 
flesh’.] 1. A member of a N. American Indian 
race inhabiting the Arctic from Greenland to 
Alaska. 2. The language of this people 1819. 
3. An E. dog, a ‘husky’ 1850. 

Comb.: E. dog, a large, powerful dog used in the 
Arctic to draw sledges and for hunting; E. pie 
(chiefly U.S.). a chocolate-coated bar of ice 
cream; E. roll, in Canoeing, a complete roll-over 
under the water. 

Espresso (espre:so). Also expresso. 1945. 
It. caffè espresso, lit. ‘pressed-out coffee'.] 
Coffee made under steam pressure; the 
apparatus for making it; a coffee-bar where 
it is sold. 

Esraj (esra-d3). 1921. [Bengali.] An Indian 
musical instrument with three or four strings, 
played with à bow, and extra sympathetic 
strings. 

Essence, sb. 11. Of the e. (of) (cf. Fr. de 
l'essence de): indispensable (to). 

Stipulations as to time [not] deemed to be.. of 
the e. of such contracts 1873. 

Establishment. II. 2. b. esp. as The 
Establishment: a social group exercising 
power generally, or within a given field or 
institution, by virtue of its traditional 
superiority, and by the use esp. of tacit 
understandings and often a common mode 
of speech, and having as a general interest 
the maintenance of the status quo. 

By the ‘Establishment’ I do not mean only the 
centres of official power—though they are cer- 
tainly part of it—but rather the whole matrix of 
official and social relations within which power is 
exercised H. FAIRLIE, 

Estate. 11. b. A housing estate. 

Comb.: e. agent, a steward or manager of a 
landed estate; one who conducts business in the 
sale of houses and land; e. car, a light saloon 
motor vehicle specially constructed or adapted to 
carry both passengers and goods; e. duty, a 
graduated charge levied by the state on real or 
personal property at the death of the owner. 

Estrogen, U.S. var. *(ESTROGEN. 

Eternity. 

attrib, e. ring, a finger ring which has a con- 
tinuous setting of stones. 

Ethical, a. 4. Med. Of a medicine or drug: 
advertised only in the professional press, 
and often available only on prescription 1935. 

Ethno- (e:pno) comb. form of Gr. vos 
nation. Ethnobo:any, the traditional 
knowledge and customs of a people concern- 
ing plants; the scientific study of such 
knowledge; hence E:thnobota-nical d., 
-bo-tanist. Ethnohi-story, the study of 
the history of races or cultures; hence 
E:thnohisto-rian, -histo-rical a. E:thno- 
musico-loy, the scientific or comparative 
study of the music of a culture, considered 
either as a pattern of sounds or as an aspect 
of socio-cultural behaviour; hence E:thno- 
musicolo-gical a., -musico-logist. 

Ethology. 4. That branch of Natural 
History which deals with the actions and 
habits of animals, and their reaction to their 
environment; esp. the study of instinctive 
animal behaviour 1897. 

Etude (etüd). 1837. [Fr., ‘study’.] A 
short musical composition, often used as 4 
beginner’s exercise. 

Eucalypt (yi-külipt) Austral. and N.Z. 


1877. [shortened f. EvcaLyptus.] = EUCA- 
LYPTUS. 
Eunuchoid (yinikoid) a. 1906. If. 


EUNUCH + -orD.] Resembling or charac- 
teristic of a eunuch. Also as sb., a e. person. 
Euphoric (yuforik), a. 1888. f. next xt 
-1¢.] Of or characterized by euphoria; 
cheerful; also, producing euphoria. Hence 
Eupho-rically adv., cheerfully. 


EUPHORY 


Euphory. (The mod.L. form Euphoria 
(yuf6°-rid) is now usual. Esp. (in non-tech- 
nical use always), an exaggerated sense of 
well-being; a state of cheerfulness based on 
over-optimism or over-confidence. 

Euro. Now the normal sp. of URoo. 

Euro- (yü?ro), comb. form of Europe, in 
Euro-African, Euro-American, Euro- 
Asiatic adjs. Eurocrat [-CRAT], a member of 
the administrative staff of a European or- 
ganization, esp. the E.E.C. Euro-dollar, a 
U.S. dollar deposited outside the U.S.A. 
Eurovision [after TELEVISION], the co- 
operative organization of European television 
stations. 

Europium (yü?ró"pijm). 1901. [mod.L. 
(E. Demarcay, 1901) f. Europe + -IUM.] 
Chem. A soft metallic element of the lan- 
thanide series that forms salts in which it is 
bivalent or trivalent. Symbol Eu; atomic 
number 63. 

Eutherian (yupi'riün), sb. and d. 1880. 
[f. mod. L. Eutheria (T. N. Gill, 1872), f. Gr. 
eò- EU- + Onpl« beasts,] A. sb. A member of 
the Eutheria, an infraclass which includes 
the placental mammals. B. adj. Of or 
pertaining to this group. 

Eutrophic, a. 2, Of a lake: (over-)rich in 
nutrients and having as a result an excessive 
growth of alge and other plants, with deple- 
tion of oxygen in the lower layers and con- 
sequently a reduction in the animal life 1931. 
Hence Eutrophica-tion, the process of 
becoming e. 

Eutrophy. 2. The state (of a lake) of being 
eutrophic 1947. 

Evacuate, v. 7. b. To remove (inhabitants 
of an area liable to aerial bombing or other 
hazards) fo safer surroundings 1938. So [after 
m évacué] Evacuee*, a person so evacua- 


Ever, adv. After a superl. used ellipt. for 
‘that ever was’, or the like, e.g. the biggest e. 
(orig. U.S.) 1906. 

Everest (e-vorest). 1929. [The name of the 
highest mountain in the world, on the 
frontier of Nepal and Tibet, f. the name of 
Sir George Everest (1790-1866), Surveyor- 
General of India.] Used transf. to designate 
the greatest conceivable achievement. Also 
attrib. 

Every man has to face his E. some time during 
his life DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 

i (e-v’rimeen). 
ob.; 
15th-c. morality play.] The typical man or 
ordinary human being, common humanity. 

Évolué (evoliie), sb. 1953. [Fr., pa. pple. 
of évoluer to evolve.] An African (from a 
part of Africa formerly Belgian or French) 
Who has been educated on European prin- 
ciples; an African who has adopted European 
modes of thought. Hence as adj. Euro- 
peanized. 

Excite, v. 6. Physics. To cause (a substance) 
toemita characteristic spectrum of radiation ; 
to bring about the emission of (a spectrum) 
1913. Hence, to raise (an atom, nucleus, etc.) 
into a state of higher energy 1921. Freq. as 
Exci-ted ppl. a. 

Exclave (e-ksklé'v). 1888. [f. EX-! + EN)- 
CLAVE sb.) A portion of territory separated 
from the country to which it politically 
belongs and entirely surrounded by alien 
dominions; an enclave from another view- 
point. 

Exclusion. 

Comb.: e. principle Physics, the hypothesis that 
no two particles of the same kind can exist in 
states designated by the same quantum number, 
found to be true for the particles known as 
fermions. 

Exclusive. B. sb. 3. An article, news-item, 
etc., contributed exclusively to, or published 
exclusively by, a particular newspaper or 
Periodical 1901. 

Ex-dire:ctory, a. 1936. [f. EX prep. + 
DIRECTORY sb.] Denoting a telephone- 
number that is not listed in the telephone- 
directory; also, of a person who has such a 
telephone-number. 

Executive. B. sb. 3. orig. U.S. A person 
holding an e. position in a business organiza- 
tion; a business man 1902. 


[EVERY a., MAN 
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Exemplum (egze-mplim). Pl. exempla. 
1890. [L. (see EXAMPLE sb.).] An example; 
spec. a moralizing tale or parable; an illus- 
trative story. 

Ex gratia (eks gré'-fid), adj. and adv. 
phr. 1769. [L., ‘from favour’.] (Done or 
given) as a favour; spec. implying the ab- 
sence of any legal compulsion. 

Ex hypothesi (eks hoipo:pisoi), advb. phr. 
1603. [mod.L.] From or according to the 
hypothesis; as a result of the assumptions 
made; supposedly, hypothetically. 

Existential, a. 3. Philos. Concerned with 
or relating to existence, esp. human existence 
as seen from the point of view of existen- 
tialism 1937. 

Existentialism (egziste-nfaliz’m). 1941. 
[- G. ecistentialismus (1919): see EXISTEN- 
TIAL, -ISM.] Philos. A doctrine that con- 
centrates on the existence of the individual, 
who, being free and responsible, is held to be 
what he makes himself by the self-develop- 
ment of his essence through acts of the will 
(which, in the Christian form of the theory, 
leads to God). Hence Existe-ntialist; also 
attrib. 

Exo-. 

Exobiology, the study of life, or the 
possibilities of life, on other planets; so 
Exobio-o$ist. Exodontia, the extraction 
of teeth; so Exodo-ntist. E-xosphere, the 
outermost layer of the atmosphere, lying 
beyond the ionosphere. Exothe-rmal, -ic 
adjs. Chem. I- Fr. exothermique (M. Berthe- 
lot, 1879)], attended with the liberation of 
heat; (of a compound) liberating heat on its 
formation; so Exothe'rmally, -the:rmi- 
cally advs. 

Exotic. A.adj. 2. Also, having the attrac- 
tion of the strange or foreign, glamorous. 
c. orig. U.S. Applied to various high-energy 
fuels, esp. non-hydrocarbon ones, developed 
orig. for rocket engines; also to certain 
metals not previously used to a significant 
extent in technology 1957. 

Expanded, ppl. a. 

e. metal, sheet metal slit and stretched into a 
lattice, to form screens and to reinforce concrete. 

Expectant. A. adj. I. E. mother, a pregnant 
woman; so (in joc. use) e. father. 

Expellee (ekspelt-). 1947. [f. EXPEL + -EE*.] 
One who has been expelled, esp. from his 
country. 

The "Trades Union Congress. agreed. that 
500,000 D.P.'s and expellees in Germany might 
be admitted 1947. 

Expe‘ndable, a. Also expendible. 1805. 
[f. EXPEND v. + -ABLE.] That may be ex- 
pended; liable to be wasted, ie. killed or 
lost, and so deliberately sacrificed, as in a 
military operation, Also as sb. 

In a war anything can be e.—money or gasoline 
or equipment or most usually men 1942. 

Explosion. 4. b. A sudden marked in- 
crease or development; esp. population e. 
1953. 

Expo (e'kspo). 1903. [Abbrev. of EXPOSI- 
TION.] A large international exhibition; spec. 
the world fair held at Montreal in 1967. 

Extended, ppl. a. 3. b. Of a family, ete.: 
that comprises not only parents and children 
but also consanguine and conjugal relatives 
living in proximity 1942. - 

Extra. C. sb. b. A person Pen DOSY 
engaged for a minor part, or to be present 
during a crowd scene, in a film or play 1777-8. 
c. At a ball, a dance additional to those on 


the dance-programme 1885. 


Extra-. 3 * 
Extra-curri-cular, outside the normal curricu- 


. Extra-ma-rital, of sexual relationships 
92 marriage. Extra-personal, situated 
or coming from outside a person. Extra-sen- 
sory, (of perception) made by other means than 
those of the known sense-organs. Extraso-lar, 
outside the solar system. ,Extra-vehi-cular, 
outside a vehicle; spec. denoting activity outside 
a space-vehicle while it is in flight. 1 

Extramural, a. In Education, applied to 
institutions or teaching organized by à 
university or college for persons other than 
its resident students 1884. 

Extrapolate (ekstre pole t), v. 1831. if. 
EXTRA- + -polate of INTERPOLATE b. or as 
back-formation from EXTRAPOLATION.] 11. 


To remove (a passage) from written matter 
vu* 


FACTOR 


GLADSTONE (nonce-use). 2. Math. To estimate 
the values of (a function or series) by ex- 
trapolation; to extend (a graph) on the basis 
of points already plotted; freq. absol. 1874. 
Also intr. (const. to), to reach (a specified 
value) when extrapolated. b. transf. To 
apply (a theory, etc.) to unknown situations 
on the basis of its relevance to known situa- 
tions; to infer (conclusions) from observed 
tendencies; also absol. or intr. 1905. Hence 
Extra:polated ppl. a. 

Extraversion. 2. Psychol. = ExTRO- 
VERSION 2 1915. So E-xtravert sb. = ExTRO- 
vERT sb. E-xtraverted ppl. a. 

Extroversion. 2. Psychol. The fact of 
having, or the tendency to have, one's 
interests directed exclusively or predomi- 
nantly towards things outside the self 1920. 
So E-xtroverted ppl. a. 

Extrude, v. b. To shape (metal or plastic) 
by forcing through a die 1913. 

Eye, sh.“ I. 3. d. Eyes and no eyes: used to 
express the difference between an observant 
and an unobservant person; so, said of or to 
one who fails to observe 1795. 

Comb.: e.-bath, a small vessel for applying 
lotion, etc., to the eye; e. rhyme Pros., a rhyme 
that is not phonetically exact but makes an 
appeal to the eye only; e.-shadow, a cosmetic 
for the eyes; e.-strain, a strained condition 
resulting from excessive or improper use of the 
eyes. 

Eyra (oirá). 1860. - Tupi eirara, irara.] 
In full era cat. A South and Central Ameri- 
can wild cat, Felis yagouaroundi, in its red 
phase, 


F. 

II. 3. F;, Fs: see *Filial generation. 

III. 8. F. A., Football Association; also = 
*FANNY ADAMS 2; F.B.L, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (U.S.); F.C., football club; F.M., 
f.m., frequency modulation; F.O., Foreign 
Office. 

Fab, collod. abbrev. of *FABULOUS a. 4 b 
1961. 

Fabergé (fabérse). 1930. The name of 
Peter Carl Fabergé (1846-1920), a Russian 
jeweller famed for his small, intricate orna- 
ments, used al/rib. to designate pieces of his 
workmanship. Also transf. and fig. 

Fabricate, v. 1. b. To form (a manufactur- 
ing material) into the shape required for a 
finished product; also with the product as 
obj. 1926. 

The rotor blades are fabricated from aluminium 
alloy sheet 1971. 

Fabrication. 1. b. The process of fabricat- 
ing in the manufacture of finished products 
(see prec.) 1920. 

Fabulous, a. 4. b. Now freq. in trivial use, 
esp. = ‘marvellous’, ‘terrific’ 1959. 


Facia. 2. The instrument panel of a motor 
vehicle 1924. 

Facial, a. 2. sb. orig. U.S. Beauty treat- 
ment for the face 1914. 

Facile princeps (fa-sili pri'nseps), phr. 
and sb. 1834, [L.] (One who is) easily first; 
the acknowledged leader or chief. 

Fagon de parler (fasondoparle) 1804. 
[Fr.] A manner of speaking; à mere phrase 
or formula. 

Facsimile. 2. spec. (Matter reproduced by) 
a radio, telegraphic, or other system that 
Scans written, printed, or photographic 
material and transmits signals used to pro- 
duce a likeness of the original 1815. 

Fact. 3. b. F. of life: a (stark) reality of 
existence; freq. the facts of life, spec. as a 
colloq. euphemism for ‘knowledge of human 
sexual functions’ 1854. 

Comb.: f.-finding ppl. a. and vbl. sb., (involved 
in) the finding out of facts. 

Factor. 9. F. of safety: the ratio between 
the load which a structure or material is 
capable of supporting and the load which it. 
is required to support, or between the stress 


FACTORIZATION 


which causcs it to break and the stress which 
it is required to stand 1858. 

Factorization (fs:któroizé'-fon). 1886. T. 
FACTORIZE v. + -ATION.] Math. Resolution of 
a quantity into factors; the product of 
factors so obtained. 

Factory: 

Comb.: f. farm orig. U.S., a farm organized on 
industrial lines; f. ship, the base ship of a 
whaling fleet. 

Fade, v. 2. b. Of the brakes of a motor 
vehicle: to lose efficiency 1940. Hence as sb. 

Fado (fà-du). 1902. [Pg., lit. fate'.] A 
Portuguese folk-song of melancholy type; 
also, any of various kinds of dance (music) 
and song popular in Portugal. 

Faff (feet), v. dial. and collog. 1874. [Cf. 
FAFFLE v.] intr. To fuss, to dither. Often 
with about. Also as sb., fuss, ‘flap’. 

Fag (feg), sb.* slang (orig. U. S.). 1923. = 
*Faagor sb. 5 b. 

Faggot, fagot, sb. 4. b. Usu. pl. A rissole 
of chopped liver, lights, etc. 1851. 5. b. 
slang (orig. U.S.). A (male) homosexual 
1914. 

Fagin (fé^gin) 1847. The name of a 
character in Dickens's ‘Oliver Twist’, a 
receiver who trained children to be thieves 
and pickpockets; allus. used for a thief, a 
trainer of thieves, or a receiver, 

Fail, v. I. 4. b. To fail safe: of a mechanical 
or electrical device, etc., to revert, in the 
event of failure or breakdown, to a condition 
involving no danger. Also f.-safe a. 1948. 
III. 4. trans. To be unsuccessful in (an 
examination) 1906. 

Fairy. A. 6. slang. A male homosexual 
1895. 

Comb.: f.-cycle, a small bicycle for children; 
f. godmother, a fairy who acts as godmother or 

rotector to a mortal child; also transf., a bene- 
lactress; f. story = FAIRY-TALE. 

|Faites vos jeux (fétvosó), int. 1807. 
[Fr.] Place your bets (an instruction given 
by croupiers at roulette). 

Fake, sb.* 3. attrib. or as adj. Spurious, 
counterfeit 1775. 

Fall, sb.' 

Comb.: f. guy slang (orig. U. S.), an easy victim; 
a scapegoat, 

Fa-ll-out. 1950. [f. phbr. to fall out.) Radio- 
active refuse of a nuclear bomb explosion. 
Also transf. and fig. 

Familial (fami-liil), a. 1900. [- Fr. familial, 
f. L. familia family + -AL'.] Of, occurring in, 
or characteristic of (members of) a family. 

Family, sb. 6. b. In Bot., as in Zool., f.“ 
is now used for a division of an order, 
superseding the term ‘natural order’. 

Comb.: f. allowance, an allowance paid by the 
state (or by an employer) to parents who have a 
specified number of children; f. doctor, a general 
practitioner; f. planning, birth control. 

Fan, sb.' 

Comb.: f. dance, a solo dance in which the per- 
former uses a fan or fans; f. heater, a heater 
containing an electric fan that forces air over an 
electrically-heated element into a room, etc. 

Fan, sb.* 

Comb.: f. club, a group formed by the devotees 
of some hero, ‘star’, etc.; f. mail, the letters sent 
to a celebrity by his or her followers. 

Fanny Adams (fani w-dimz). 1889. 
[Name of a woman who was murdered 
c1807.] 1, Naut. slang. a. Tinned meat. b. 
Stew. 2. slang. Freq. preceded by sweet: 
nothing at all 1919. 

Fantastic. A. 7. collog. Excellent, extra- 
ordinarily good. 

Far East. 1852. [FAR a. 1 a, East sb.] The 
extreme eastern regions of the Old World, 
esp. China and Japan. 

Far-flung, a. 1895. [FAR adv. 3 a, pa. pple. 
of FLING v.] ‘Flung’, i.e. extended, to a 
great, distance. 

Lord of our f. battle-line KIPLING. 

Far-out, a. 1887. [f. FAR adv. + OUT adv.] 
a. Remote, distant. b. orig. U.S. Of jazz: 
of the most progressive kind. More generally, 
1 far-fetched; excellent, splendid 

954. 

Farruca (fr KA). 1931. [Sp., fem. of 
farruco Galician or Asturian, f. Farruco nick- 
dame of Francisco Francis.] A Spanish 

lance. 


Fascist. Also íransf., one of a similar body 
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in other countries than Italy; (loosely) a 
person of right-wing authoritarian views. 
Hence as adj. Also Fasci'stic a. 

Fast, a. S MA. 

C ack, fastback, (a) in Bookbinding, a 
back adheres to the sheets; (b) orig. U.S., (a 
car with) a back that slopes in one continuous 
line from the top of the car to the rear bumper; 
f. buck orig. U.S., a quickly-earned dollar or 
profit; f. lane, a traffic lane intended for drivers 
who wish to overtake slower cars; f. neutron, a 
neutron with kinetic energy greater than some 
arbitrary value, esp. one that has not been slowed 
down by the action of a moderator after being 
produced by the fission of a nucleus; so f. pile, 
reactor, a nuclear reactor in which fission is 
caused primarily by unmoderated neutrons. 

Father, 


Comb.: f.-figure, a Ge having some of the 
characteristics of a f.; f.-fixation, a fixation 
(*FixATION 2 d) on one's f. 

Faute de mieux (fot da my). 1700. 
[Fr.] For want of something better; attrib., 
used for lack of an alternative. 

Fauve (fó"v). 1915. [Fr., lit. wild beast’.] 
A member of a movement in painting, 
chiefly associated with Henri Matisse (1869— 
1954), which flourished in Paris from 1905, 
and which is mainly characterized by a vivid 
use of colour. Also attrib. or as adj., and 
transf. Hence (as adj), of a bright or vivid 
colour. So Fau:vism. Fau-vist(e), sb. and 
a. 

The name was coined by the French art critic 
Louis Vauxcelles at the Autumn Salon of 1905; 
coming across a quattrocento-like statue in the 
midst of works by Matisse and his associates, he 
remarked, ‘Donatello au milieu des fauves!’ 

\Faux-naif (fonaif), sb. and a. 1941. [Fr. 
faux false + Nair a.] (A person who is) 
self-consciously or pretendedly artless or 
naive. 

Fear, sb. Phr. No. f.: formerly = there is 
no reason for alarm; now = not likely, 


certainly not. Without f. or favour: im- 
partially. 
Feather-bedding, vòl. sb. 1921. f. 


FEATHER-BED + -ING'.] (The action of) mak- 
ing comfortable by favourable, esp. economic 
or financial, treatment; spec. the employ- 
ment of superfluous staff. Hence, as à back- 
formation, Feather-bed v. trans., to provide 
with advantages. Feather-bedded ppl. a. 
Feather-bedder. 

Fed, ppl. a. b. Also without up, esp. in 
phrases f. to the (back) teeth, f. to death. 

Fedayeen (fedayi-n), sb. pl. Also -yin. 
1955. [colloq. Arab. fidd’iyin, pl. of Class. 
Arab. fidàá'i one who undertakes perilous 
adventures.) Arab guerrillas operating 
against the Israelis. 

Fedora (fedora) orig. U.S. 1895. f. 
Fédora, title of drama (1882) by Victorien 
Sardou.] A low soft felt hat with a curled 
brim and the crown creased lengthways. 
Also attrib. 

Feed, sb. 6. Theatr. slang. 
who supplies cues 1929. 

Feed, v. 6. b. (rans. and intr. To supply (a 
performer) with cues 1921. 8. c. to f. back: 
trans. (chiefly in pass.), to return (a fraction 
of an output signal) to an input of the same 
or a preceding stage of the circuit, device, 
etc., that produced it; also transf.; intr. (of a 
result or effect), to return as feedback; to 
affect or modify the process that brought it 
about 1921. 

The experience from the teaching of English to 
foreign learners is feeding back., to the teaching 
profession 1964. 

Feedback, feed-back, sb. 1920. [f. FEED 
v. + BACK adv.) a. Electr. The return of a 
fraction of the output signal from one stage 
of a circuit, amplifier, etc., to the input of 
the same or a preceding stage; also, a signal 
so returned. b. transf. The modification, 
adjustment, or control of a process by its 
result or effect, esp. by a difference between 
a desired and an actual result; information 
about the result of a process, experiment, 
etc. ; a response 1943. 

\Feldscher (feldfox) Also feldschar, 
feldsher. 1877. Russ. fel dsher — G. feldscher 
field surgeon.] In Russia, a person with 
practical training in medicine and surgery, 
but without professional medical qualifica- 
tions; a physician's or surgeon's assistant. 


A performer 


FESTSCHRIFT 


Fellatio (felé^fio, felà-tio). Also fellation, 
1887. [mod.L., f. fellalus, pa. pple. of L. 
fellare to suck.] A sexual act in which the 
partner's penis is sucked or licked. Hence 
Fella-tor [L. (Martial), fem. fella-trix, 
the partner who performs such an aot, 
Fella-te v. trans., to practise f. on. 

Fellow, sb. 

Comb.: f.-traveller, (a) one who travels with 
another; (b one who sympathizes with the 
Communist movement without being a party 
member; also transf. 

Felt, sb. 

Comb.: f. (-tip, -tipped) pen, a pen with a felt 
point, used for labelling, etc. 

Femto- (fe-mto), prefix. 1961. Uf. Da., 
Norw. femt-en fifteen + -0-, after kilo-, 
micro-, etc.] Prefixed to the names of units 
to form the names of units 10'* times smaller 
(i.e. one thousand million-millionth part of 
them). Abbrev. f. 

Fender. 2. d. N. Amer. = 
5 b. 1919. 

Fenestra. 3. Surg. a. A perforation in & 
surgical instrument other than in the handle 
1876. b. A hole cut by a surgeon in any 
structure of the body 1941. 

Fenestration. 3. Surg. The making of a 
fenestra, esp. into the labyrinth of the ear to 
restore hearing 1935. 

Fermi (fóumi) 1956. [Name of Enrico 
Fermi (1901-54), Italian-born physicist.) A 
unit of length used in nuclear physics, equal 
to 10-7" m. 

Fermion (fóumión) 1947. |f. prec. + 
*-on.] Nuclear Physics. Any particle which 
has a half-integral spin quantum number 
and obeys the exclusion principle. 

Fermium (fó-imi)m). 1955, f. as prec. + 
-IUM.] Chem. An artificially produced radio- 
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active element. Atomic number 100; 
symbol Fm. 

Ferredoxin (ferédg‘ksin). 1962. [f. fer 
(repr. L. ferrum iron) + *REDOX + N..] 


Biochem. Any of certain iron-containing pro- 
teins of low redox potential which participate 
in intracellular electron-transfer processes. , 

Ferritin (fe-ritin). 1937. [- Czech ferritin 
(V. Laufberger, 1934), f. FERRI- after ferratin 
(f. L. ferratus containing iron), name pre- 
viously given to a substance supposed to 
have similar properties.] Biochem. A water- 
soluble crystalline protein containing tri- 
valent iron that occurs in many animals, esp. 
in the liver and spleen, and is involved in the 
storage of iron by the body. 

Ferro-. 1. Ferro-ceme'nt [- It. ferro- 
cemento (P. L. Nervi, 1951)], a construction 
material consisting of thin slabs of cement 
mortar reinforced with a meshwork of steel 
rods or wires. Ferroele:ctric a. [after 
ferromagnetic], (of a body or substance) 
having the property that a lasting electric 
polarization can be induced or reversed 
by the application of an electric field; also 
as sb., a ferroelectric body or substance. 
So Ferroelectrically adv., -electri-city. 
Ferromagnetica., in mod. use distinguished 
from PARAMAGNETIC, and applied to bodies 
and substances which, like iron, have à 
large variable magnetic permeability and 
exhibit hysteresis; also as sb., a ferromagnetic 
body or substance. So Ferroma'gnet, a 
ferromagnetic. 

2. Fe-rrocene (in) [cyclopentadiene], 
an orange crystalline compound, Fe(CsHs): 
with a molecular structure in which an atom 
of iron is sandwiched between two identical 
parallel hydrocarbon rings. 

Ferry, sb. 3. c. An aircraft flight for carry- 
ing goods or persons from one place to 
another, esp. one of a series of flights on à 
regular course; also, the aircraft itself 1917. 
Also, a module or spacecraft for transporting 
an astronaut between the surface of a plane 
and another spacecraft. 

Ferry, v. 2. c. To fly (an aircraft, etc.) from 
one place to another, esp. on some regular 
route 1921. 

Festschrift (fe-st,frift). Pl. -en, 8. i 
[G., lit. *festival-writing'.] A collection © 
writings forming a volume presented to à 
scholar on the occasion of his attaining à 
certain age or period in his career. 


FETISH 


This volume, a Festschrift presented to M. 
Maritain on hissixtieth birthday, comprises some 
twenty papers written by American admirers 


1943. 

Fetish, fetich(e. 1. d. Psychol. An object, 
& non-sexual part of the body, or a particular 
non-sexual action which, abnormally, serves 
as the stimulus to sexual desire 1901. 

Fetishism, fetichism, (also) a perversion of the 
sexual instinct (often resulting from earlier 
repression) in which sexual desire is stimulated 
by a fetish. 

Feud (fiüd), v. 1073. (f. FEUD'.] intr. To 
conduct a feud. Hence Feu-ding ppl. a. and 
vbl. sb. 

Fibonacci (fibena-tfi) 1891. The name of 
Leonardo Fibonacci, also called Leonardo 
Pisano (fl. 1200), Tuscan mathematician, 
used attrib. and in the possessive. 

Fibonace umbers: the numbers 1, 1, 2, 3, 5, 
8, .., Where every number after the first twois the 
sum of the two preceding numbers (0 is sometimes 
included as the first term); Fibonacci('s) sequence, 
series; the f F. numbers, or any similar 
series in whic h term is an integer equal to 
the sum of the two preceding terms. 

Fibre, sb. 

Comb.: f.-board, fibreboard, (a piece of) 
board made from compressed wood or other plant 
fibres; f. optics, the study and application of the 
transmission of images by means of total internal 
reflection through fllaments of glass, transparent 
plastic, etc., 80 f.-optic adj. 

Fibreglass, fiber-glass. Also Fiberglas 
(U.S. proprietary name). 1937. Any material 
consisting of glass filaments made into a 
textile or paper, or embedded in plastic or 
another substance for use as a construction 
or insulating material; glass in the form of 
filaments suitable for such uses. Freq. 
attrib. 

Fibrositis (foibrdsoi-tis). 1904. [f. mod.L. 
fibrosus FiBROUS + -ITIS.] Path. Any painful 
rheumatic disorder of the white fibrous tissue 
that is of unknown or uncertain cause; 
inflammation of white fibrous tissue. So 
Fibrosi-tic a. 

Fiddle, sb. 4. d. orig. U.S. A swindle 1874. 

Field, sb. III. 1. b. Used attrib. to denote 
an investigation, study, etc., carried out on 
the spot, and not in the laboratory, office, 
etc.; also denoting a person taking part in 
such an activity 1789. c. Television. A set of 
equally spaced scanning lines extending over 
the whole picture and produced by a single 
passage of the spot 1943. d. Computers. A 
set of characters in a record, or columns on a 
punched card, which together represent a 
single item of information; an item of in- 
formation that can be so represented 1946. 

Field-work. 3. The practical side of 
research in archeology, linguistics, the social 
Sciences, etc., carried out in the areas con- 
cerned, as distinguished from theoretical or 
laboratory investigation 1922. Hence 
Field-worker. 

Fiesta (fiestă). 1844. [Sp., feast.] In 
Spain or Spanish America, a religious festi- 
val; any festivity or holiday. 

Fifth, a. 

+ column, orig. the column of supporters 
yeh General Mola declared himself. to have in 
Madrid, when he was besieging it in the Spanish 
civil war in 1936, in addition to the four columns 
of his army outside the city; hence (allusively), a 
body of one's supporters in an attacked or occu- 
pied foreign country, or of the enemy’s supporters 
Ey one’s own country, Also transf. Hence 

--columnist. 

Fighter. 3. A high-speed aircraft designed 
for aerial combat 1917. Also f.-bomber, an 
aircraft: combining the functions of a f. and 
& bomber. 

Fighting, vbl. sb. 

9 f. chance, an opportunity of succeeding 

by, great effort; f.-fit a., fit enough to take part in 
fight; f. fund, money raised to finance a cam- 

paign. 

plian (fidsLüm), sb. and a. Also formerly 

peccan, Feejeean, Fejean. 1809. [f. 

ü me native name of the principal island of 

e Fiji archipelago + -AN.] A. sb. 1, A 
2115 or inhabitaut of the Fiji archipelago. 
One language of the Fijian people. B. adj. 

or pertaining to the Fijians 1846. 

palia] a. 

omb.: f. generation Biol., the offspring of a 
cross, the first filial (or Fa) Generation being the 
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immediate offspring of the organisms sel 
for crossing, the second filial (or Fa) 5 
being produced usually by self, fertilization or 
intercrossing of F; individuals, and so on. 
Filipino (filipino), sb. and a. Also Filipina 
(-ima) fem. 1898. [Sp., f. (las Islas) Filipinas 
the Philippine Islands.) A. sb. A native 
or inhabitant of the Philippine islands, esp. 
one of Spanish or mixed blood. B. adj. Of 
or pertaining to Filipinos or the Philippine 
islands 1900. 
TUM v. IV. 2. b. Dentistry. = Stor v. 3 d 


Filling, vbl. sb. 

Comb.: f.-station orig. U.S., a depot for the 
supply of petrol, oil, etc., to motorists; a petrol 
station. 

Film, sb. 

7. f.-goer, a frequenter of the cinema; hence 
f.-&oing ppl. d.; filmset v. trans., to compose 
(matter for printing) by projecting images on to 
photographic film in a photo-composing machine ; 
80 filmset ppl. a., filmsetting ppl. a. and vbl. 
8b.; f. stock, unexposed film; f. strip, a length 
of film bearing a sequence of still frames. 

Filter, sb. 4. a. Photogr. A screen to cut 
out rays which interfere with correct colour- 
rendering 1900. b. In a cigarette: a pad of 
absorbent material fitted at the unlit end to 
purity the smoke; also, a cigarette so fitted 
1 


Filter, v. 3. b. Of vehicles: to join another 
line of traffic at a road junction 1928. 4. b. 
To f. out (trans.): to separate or prevent the 
passage of by, or as by, filtering 1917. 

Filterable (filtorüb', a. Also filtrable. 
1908. [f. FILTER v. + -ABLE.] Able to pass 
through a filter esp. one that retains 
bacteria. 

Finagle (finé'-g’l), v. collog. (orig. U.S.). 
Also fin(n)agel, finaygle, phe-. 1926. [- 
Eng. dial. fainaigue to cheat. See E. D. D. 
and cf. RENEGUE v.] intr. To use dishonest 
or devious methods to bring something 
about; to fiddle. Also trans., to ‘wangle’, to 
Scheme, to get (something) by trickery. So 
Fina-gling vil. sb. 

Final. B. sb. 2. d. The edition of a news- 
paper that is published latest in the day 
1931. 

Finalize (foinüloiz) v. 1922. [f. FINAL a. 
+ k.] trans. To complete, put in final 
form. Also occas. intr. Hence Fi:naliza:- 
tion. 

Fines herbes (finzérb'), sb. pl. 1846. Fr., 
lit. ‘fine herbs’.] A mixture of herbs used in 
cooking. Freq. in adj. phr. with aux, as 
omelette aux fines herbes, a savoury omelette 
flavoured with herbs. 

Finger, sb. 

Comb.: 2. f.-nail: see NAIL sb. I. 1 a; f.-tip, the 
tip of a f.; used attrib. to indicate length (of a 
garment), sensitivity (of an object) to pressure, or 
ornamentation made with the tips of the fingers; 
so at one's f.-tips: ready at hand; to the (or one's) 
f.-tips: through one’s whole body, throughout. 

Fink (fink). slang (orig. U.S.). 1903. 
[Origin unkn.] A pejorative term of wide 
application, esp. (a) an unpleasant or con- 
temptible person; (b) an informer; a detec- 
tive; (c) a strike-breaker. Hence as v. intr., 
55 inform on. 

ire-. 

2. f.-lighter, (a) one who kindles a f.; (b) a de- 
vice for lighting a f.; f.-power, the total effec- 
tiveness of the fire of guns, missiles, etc., of a 
military force; f.-risk, (a) the risk of loss by f.; 
(b) a fire-insurance company's obligation to make 

ood loss by f.; (c) property insured against f.; 
f-storm, (a) poet., a storm of f.; (b) apen: astorm 
following a co tion caused by bombs; 
f.-walk, the ceremony of walking barefoot over 
hot stones; so f.- er, -walking; f.-watcher, 
(a) one who tends a f.; (b) one engaged in 
f.-watching, watching for and reporting the 
occurrence or spread of fires, esp. after bombing. 

i vbl. sb. 

Firing: Squad, (a) = f--parly, a detachment 
of men who fire a salute at a military funeral; 
(b) a squad of soldiers detailed to shoot a con- 
demned man. 5 

First. A. adj. I. 1. Phrases. The f. thing: 
the elements or rudiments, esp. in phr. not to 
know the f. thing about. (To put or do) first 
things first: (to give) first place to the most 

t things. r 
90 aay cover, an envelope bearing, or 
designed to bear, stamps postmarked on the day 
when they were first issued; f. lady, the most 
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important lady; spec. in U.S., the wife of the 
President; f. love, (a) the first time one falls in 
love; (b) one's favourite occupation, possession, 
eto. f. name, a person's first or Christian name; 
f. refusal, an option to buy goods, etc., before 
they are offered to anyone else; f. strike, a first 
a attack with nuclear weapons; freq. 


Fish, sb.* 

Comb.: 2. f. finger, a small finger-shaped or 
rectangular section of flsh covered with bread 
crumbs or batter; f.-net, used attrib. of an open- 
meshed fabric or garment. 

Fissile, a. Add pronune. (fisoil) 2. 
Nuclear Physics. Capable of undergoing 
nuclear fission 1945, 

Fission, sb. 3. Nuclear Physics. The 
splitting, either spontaneously or under the 
impact of another particle, of a heavy 
nucleus into approximately equal parts, with 
resulting release of large amounts of energy 
1939. Hence Fi'ssionable a. = "FISSILE a. 2. 
Fi:ssionabi-lity. 

Fission (fi-fon), v. 1929. (f. the sb.] 1. intr. 
To divide into a small number of parts 
comparable in size. 2. trans. and intr. In 
Nuclear Physics: (to cause) to undergo 
nuclear fission 1947. So Fi-ssioning vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

Fit-up (fi-top). Theatr. slang. 1864. (f. phr. 
to fit up.) A stage or other theatrical accessory 
that can be fitted up for the occasion; hence 
(in full f. company), a travelling theatrical 
company which carries such objects. 

FitzGerald (fitsdge-rild). 1905. The name 
of G. F. FitzGerald (1851-1901), Irish physi- 
cist, used (freq. with *LoRENTZ) attrib. 

F.(-Lorentz) contraction or effect: the con- 
traction of a moving body in a direction parallel 
to its direction of motion (small except at speeds 
comparable to that of light). 

Fix, sb. 3. (A reliable indication of) the 
position of a ship, aircraft, etc. 1902. 4, 
slang (orig. U.S.). A dose of a narcotic or 
other drug 1934. 

Fix, v. I. 4. b. trans. Of a plant or micro- 
organism: to assimilate (the nitrogen or 
carbon dioxide in the air) by causing it to 
become combined in a non-gaseous meta- 
bolizable form 1850. Hence, to cause (an 
element, esp. nitrogen) to form a compound 
as the first step in some biological or indus- 
trial process. c. To preserve and harden 
(plant or animal tissue), esp. before micro- 
scopic examination 1878. 

15 155 Photosynthesis fixes carbon in the leaf 

II. 9, intr. and trans. To inject (oneself) 
with a drug; to take drugs (slang, orig. U.S.) 
1938. 

Fixate (fi-ksé't), v. 1885. [f. L. fixus (see 
Fix a.) + -ATE*.] 1. trans. To fix, render 
stable. 2. intr. To become fixed 1888. 3. 
trans. a. To concentrate one's gaze on 1880. 
b. Psychol. To cause (a component of the 
libido) to be arrested at an immature stage; 
to cause (a person) to react automatically to 
stimuli in terms which relate to a previous 
strong experience; to establish (such a 
response) Usu. pass. 1926. Hence Fixa-ted 
ppl. a. 

Fixation. 2. c. The fixing of nitrogen or 
another substance as part of a biological or 
industrial process 1850. d. Psychol. The 
process or result of *FIXATE v. 3 b; an obses- 
sion 1910. 

Fixer (fi-ksoi). 1849. [f. FIX v. + -ER".] 
1. Something used for fixing (a volatile sub- 
stance, a photograph, a colour or dye, ete.). 
2. One who fixes; spec. one who arranges 
matters (often illicitly) 1885. 

i Fladbrod, -bröd (fla-tbrd, flà-bró). 1799. 
[Norw., lit. ‘flat bread'.] A type of thin 
unleavened bread eaten in Norway. 

Flagellate, a. B. sb. A microscopic proto- 
zoan organism of the class Mastigophora (or 
Flagellata), characterized by the possession 
at some stage of its life of one or more flagella 
that are used for locomotion 1879. 

Flak (flek). 1938. [G., f. the initials of the 
elements of flieger abwehr-kanone *pilot- 
defence-gun'.] An anti-aircraft gun or anti- 
aircraft fire. Also attrib., as f. jacket, a 
protective jacket containing metal strips or 


plates. 


FLAKE 


Flake (flék), v.* 1480. [var. FLAG v. ] 

+ 1. intr. = FLAG v. Obs. 2. To f. (out): to 
faint, fall asleep; so flaked (out) ppl. adj., 
exhausted; asleep, unconscious (collog.) 1942. 

Flaky, a. 2. b. spec. Of pastry: consisting 
of thin delicate flakes or layers 1837. 

lFlambé (flanbe), a. 1886. [Fr., pa. pple. 
of flamber to pass through flame.] 1. Of 
Chinese porcelain: iridescent as a result of 
the process of firing or the irregular applica- 
tion of glaze; also as sb. 2. Cookery. Covered. 
with spirit and set alight 1914. 

Flame, v. 1. b. To flame out: of a jet en- 
gine, to cease operation through extinction 
of the flame in the combustion chamber. So 
flame-out sb. 1950. 

Flamenco (flame-nko). 1896. [Sp., = 
FLAMINGO.] A Spanish gipsy style of singing 
or dancing; a song or dance in this style. 

Flammability. Delete f. Revived in 
mod. use to avoid the possible ambiguity of 
inflammability, in which the prefix in- 
might be taken for a negative (IN-*). 

Flannel, sb. 1. c. A piece of flannel (or 
other fabric) for washing the face, etc., or 
washing the floor, etc. 1819. d. slang. 
Nonsense, ‘hot air’; flattery, unnecessary 
ostentation 1927. 

Flannel, v. b. slang. To flatter, curry 
favour with 1941; so flannelling vòl. sb. 

Flap, sb. 1. b. collog. A state of worry, 
agitation, or excitement 1916. 4. c. Aeronaut. 
An aileron 1906. 

Flap, v. 8. intr. collog. To speak (anxiously) 
about; to become agitated; to fuss 1910. 

Flare, sb.' 1. b. Astr. A sudden increase in 
brightness of part of the sun as seen at 
certain visible and ultra-violet wavelengths 
(also solar f.) 1937. Also, any sudden and 
short-lived increase in the overall brightness 
of a star other than the sun 1949, 

Comb.: f. path Aeronaut., a line of lights to 
guide aircraft in taking off or coming in to land. 

Flash, sb.* 

Comb.: f.-back, flashback, (a) a backward 
flash of flame, etc.; (b) in a film, a scene which is 
a return to a previous action; hence, a revival of 
the memory of past events; f.-bulb, a bulb 
producing light for a f.-light photograph; f.-gun, 
a device that can be attached to a camera to hold 
and operate a f.-bulb; f.-point, (b) fig., a point of 
climax, indignation, etc. 

Flat, a., adv., and sb.* A. adj. 3. b. Of an 
amplifler or other electronie device: ampli- 
fying, attenuating, or reproducing equally 
signals of all frequencies (within a certain 
range). Of the frequency response: uniform 
1926. 4. b. Of paint, lacquer, or varnish: 
lustreless, not glossy 1896. 

Comb.: f. spin, a spin in which an aircraft 
descends in tight circles while not departing 
greatly from the horizontal; fig., a frenzy of 
agitation. 

B. adv. 2. b. f. out: using or involving all 
one's (or its) strength or resources; at top 
speed; also as adj. 

Flatlet (fle-tlót). 1925. [f. FLAT sb.' + 
-LET.] A small flat, usu. of one or two rooms. 

Flea, sb. 

Comb.: f. market slang [cf. Fr. marché aux puces, 
in Paris], a street market; f. pit collog., an 
allegedly verminous place of public assembly, 
e.g. a cinema. 

Fleet, sb.* Fleet Street, a street in London 
devoted largely to the production and publi- 
cation of newspapers and periodicals; hence 
allusively, newspapers generally; journalism. 
1882. 

Flexography (flekso:gráfi). 1952. [f. flexo- 
(f. L. flexus, f. flectere to bend) + -GRAPHY.] 
A rotary letterpress printing technique using 
rubber or plastic plates and aniline inks. So 
Flexogra:phic a. 

Flexowriter (fle-ksoroitoi. Also flexo- 
writer. 1955. The proprietary name of a 
kind of electric typewriter incorporating a 
tape-punch and a tape-reader. 

Flick, 8b. 1 

Comb.: f.-knife, a weapon with the blade held 
in the handle by a catch Y which can be released 
with a flick of the finger. 

Flight, sb.! 

Comb.: f. deck, (a) of an aircraft-carrier: the 
deck on which aircraft take off and land; (b) of 
an aircraft: the part accommodating the pilot, 
navigator, etc.; f. path, the planned course of an 
aircraft or space vehicle; f. recorder, a device 
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which records technical details of an aircraft's 
flight, to assist investigation in the event of an 
accident. 

Flint, sb. 2. b. A piece of metal used to 
produce a spark in a cigarette-lighter. 

Flip, sb.* 

Comb.: f. side, the reverse, or less important, 
side of a gramophone record; also transf. 

Flip, v. 4. slang (orig. U.S.). In full to f. 
one's lid or wig. To go wild, lose one's head 
1950. 

Flip (flip), a. orig. dial. 1847. [f. FLIP v.] 
Flippant, glib; nimble; voluble. 

Flip-flop (fli-p,flop). 1902. [Reduplication 
of FLOP; cf. FLIP-FLAP.] 1. U.S. A somersault. 
2. Electronics. A switching circuit which in 
response to a triggering pulse either passes 
from a stable to an unstable state and back 
again, or makes a single transition from one of 
two stable states to the other 1935. 

Flipper. 1. b. A rubber attachment to the 
foot used for underwater swimming, esp. by 
frogmen 1945. 

Float, sb. 

f. glass, glass manufactured by the f. 
process, in which the glass is drawn from the 
melting tank in a continuous sheet and made to 
float on molten metal while it hardens. 

Floating, ppl. a. 

Comb.: f. voter, a voter who has not attached 
himself to any political party; so f. vote, the vote 
of such a person; also collect. 

Flog, v. 3. slang (orig. Mil.). To sell or 
offer for sale, orig. illicitly 1919. 

Floor, sb. 

Comb.: f. show, an entertainment presented on 
the floor of a restaurant, night-club, etc. 

Flop, sb. 3. slang. A failure, collapse, or 
decline 1893. 

Flop, v. 2. b. slang. To collapse, fail 1919. 

Floribunda  (flo?ribo-ndà,  flo-). 1898. 
[mod.L., f. floribundus flowering freely, f. L. 
flos, flor- flower + -bundus (as in mori- 
bundus), influenced in meaning by abundus 
copious.] A plant bearing flowers in dense 
clusters, esp. a type of rose formerly de- 
scribed as a hybrid polyantha. Freq. afírib. 

Flower, sb. 

Comb.: f. children, people, young people who 
wear or carry flowers as symbols of peace and 
love; so f. power, the qualities or beliefs of these 


people. 

Fluence? (flións), aphsretic form of 
INFLUENCE sb., occurring esp. in phr. to put 
the fluence on (a person), to apply mysterious, 
magical, or hypnotic power to (a person) 
1909. 

Fluff, sb.! 3. A mistake, blunder; esp. a 
mistake made when playing music, etc. 1928. 

Fluff, v. 5. b. trans. and intr. To make a 
mistake in (something); to bungle; to play 
(music) wrongly 1884. 

Fluidic, a. 2. Designed or operating in 
accordance with the principles and techniques 
of fluidies; of or pertaining to fluidies 1965. 

Fluidics (fluji-diks), sb. pl. (const. as sing.). 
1965. [f. FLUID: see -IC 2.] A field of tech- 
nology concerned with using small interacting 
flows and jets of fluid in systems of tubes, 
nozzles, and cavities that have few or no 
moving parts to carry out operations such as 
amplification and switching. 

Fluidize (flü-ideiz), v. 1943. [f. FLUID + 
-IZE.] To cause (a mass of solid particles) 
to assume fluidity by passing a current of 
gas, vapour, or liquid upwards through it. 
Powder is transferred by pipe. .and is fluidized 
whenever it is necessary to lift it vertically 1905. 

Hence Flu-idized ppl. a. (esp. in fluidized bed), 
-izing ppl. a. and vbl. sb. Also Flutidiza:tion. 

Fluoridate (fli-óridé't), v. 1949. [Back- 
formation from next.] írans. a. To add a 
fluoride or other fluorine compound to (water, 
toothpaste, etc.). Also absol. b. To treat 
(teeth) with a preparation containing a 
fluoride 1963. Hence Flu-oridated ppl. a. 

Fluoridation (fld:dridé'-fon). 1904. lf. 
FLUORIDE + -ATION.] 1, Min. The process by 
which a mineral absorbs fluorine. 2. a. The 
addition of a fluoride or other fluorine com- 
pound to drinking-water 1949. b. The appli- 
cation of a fluoride to teeth 1963. So Flu:ori- 
diza-tion (in sense 2, esp. 2 b). 

Flutter, sb. 1. c. A rapid fluctuation in 
the pitch or loudness of a sound (in sound 
reproduction usu. the former) 1931. 
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Flux, sb. II. 7. b. Electr. and Magn. (The 
number of) lines of magnetic induction 
(magnelic f.) or of electric displacement 
(electric f.) 1873. 

Fly, sb.? 

Comb.: f.-half Rugby Football, the half-back who 
stands off from the scrum-half; f.-post v. intr., to 
display posters rapidly in unauthorized places; 
also trans. 

Fly-by (floi-boi). 1953. [f. phr. to fly by.] a. 
orig. U.S. — *FLY-PAST. b. A close approach 
made by a spacecraft to a celestial body for 
purposes of observation; a spacecraft that 
makes such an approach 1960. 

An observation f. of Mars 1969. 

Flying, vbl. sb. 

2. f. boat, (a) an experimental flying machine 
built by J. P. Blanchard; (b) a boat-shaped car on 
a merry-go-round; (c) a seaplane with a boat-like 
fuselage; f. bomb, a pilotless jet-propelled 
aircraft with an explosive warhead; f. doctor, a 
doctor who uses an aeroplane for visiting patients 
in areas remote from his headquarters; f. saucer, 
an unidentifled saucer-shaped object reported as 
appearing in the sky. 

Flying, ppl. a. 

4. f. squad, a detachment of a police force 
organized for rapid movement; also transf. 

Fly-over (floió"voz). 1901. [f. phr. to fly 
over.] 1. A railway or road bridge over another 
line or road. Also fig. 2. — *FLY-PAST; the 
passage of an aircraft over an area 1931, 

Fly-past (floipast). 1914. f. (o fly past, 
after march-past.] The action of flying past; 
a procession of aircraft. 

Foam, sb. 1. c. A foaming substance used 
in fire-fighting 1906. d. Rubber or plastic in 
a cellular mass resembling foam 1937. 

Foie gras, foie-gras (fwagra). 
1818. Short for påté de foie gras 

Folk. 5. Ellipt. for f.-music 190; 

Comb. -music, music of popular origin or 
style; folkway (usu. pl.), traditional behaviour, 
Folksy (f6"-ksi), a. orig. C 1852. [f. pl. 
of FoLK + -Y*.] 1, Sociable; informal, casual. 
2. Having the characteristics of popular art, 
culture, etc. 1947. Hence Fo-Iksiness. 

Folky (fó"ki) a. 1914. [t. Folk + ..] 
Characteristic of the common people; = 
*FoLKSY d. 2. Hence Fo-Ikiness. 

Follow-up. 1923. [f. phr. (o follow up 
(FoLLOW v.).] The action of following up; the 
pursuit or prosecution of something begun 
or attempted. 

Fons et origo (tenz et óroi-go). 1873. (L.] 
The source and origin (of). 

Food, sb. 

Comb.: f.-chain Ecology, a series of organisms 
each dependent upon another for food; f. poison- 
ing, any illness caused by harmful bacteria or 
substances in food; f.-value, value as food; spec. 
in dietetics, the relative nourishing power 
assigned to foods. 

Foot, sb. Phrases. Kk. My foot! : colloq. phr. 
expressing a contemptuous denial. 1. On the 
right f.: successfully. On the wrong f.: un- 
awares, unprepared, unsuccessfully. 

-loose a. orig. U.S., free to act as one 


collog. 
PáTÉ 1. 


Footage (futéds). 1892. [f. Foor sb. + 
-AGE.] 1. A piece-work system of paying 
miners by the running foot of work; the 
amount paid; also, the amount mined. 2. 
The length in feet of cinematographic film 
1916. 

Football. 8 

Comb.: f. coupon, a coupon used in an entry for 
a football pool; f. pool, an organized system ol 
betting on the results of football matches. 

Forced, ppl. a. " i 

2. f.-choice, used attrib. of a question, etc., in 
which a choice must be made between alternatives; 
f. landing, the unpremeditated landing of an 
aircraft in an emergency. 

Force majeure (fors magér). 1883. Fr., 
lit. superior strength“. ] Irresistible force or 
overwhelming power. x 

Tt was thought. chat the mayor had yielded 
the town by treachery, but later they learned that 
it was rather by force majeure 1941. — t 

Fore-court. spec. The petrol-dispensing 
part of a filling-station 1958. 

Fork, sb. i 

Comb.. f.-lift (truck, etch, a vehicle fitted with 
a pronged device in front for lifting and ren 
goods; f. supper (-buffet, etc.), a meal served #7 
a buffet, etc., consisting of food suitable 0 
eating with fork alone, making the provision 
set places at table unnecessary. 
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Formant (f@-amint). Phonetics. 1901. [— 
G. formant (Hermann and Matthias, 1894), 
f. L. formans, formant- pres. pple. of formare 
to form: see -ANT.] The characteristic pitch 
of a vowel-sound; spec. one of several 
characteristic bands of resonance. 

Format, sb. b. A style of arrangement or 
presentation; a mode of procedure 1955. c. 
Computers. A particular arrangement of data 
or characters in a record, instruction, etc., 
in a form that can be processed or stored by 
a computer 1955. 

Format (f@-amet), r. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
formatted; pres. pple. formatting. 1964. 
[f. the sb.] trans. To arrange or put into a 
format: used chiefly in connection with 
Computers (see *FORMAT sb, c). 

Formation. 4. b. The orderly disposition 
of a number of aircraft in flight 1914. 

Former, sb.' 3. Aeronaut. A transverse 
structural member 1919. 

Formica? (füumoi'kü). 1922. The propri- 
etary name of a hard, durable plastic 
laminate. 

Formula. 6. Motor Racing. The class or 
specification of a racing car, usu. expressed 
in terms of engine capacity 1927. Also 
altrib. 

Fort, sb. 1. Phr. To hold the f.: to remain 
at one’s post, to ‘cope’; to act as a temporary 
substitute. 

Fortran (fé-atren). Also FORTRAN. 
1956. [f. for(mula tran(slation.] Computers. 
A programming language using standardized 
English terms and algebraic formule, used 
chiefly for scientific and mathematical 
calculations. 

Fossa’, foussa (fosü, fü-sü). Also fosa. 
1838. [Malagasy.] a. A mammal (Crypto- 
procta feroz) related to both cats and civets, 
which is the largest carnivore found in 
Madagascar. b. Fossa fossa (popular names 
FOSSANE, foussa, and fanaloka), a monotypic 
genus of civets also found in Madagascar. 

The fact that the generic name of this animal 
[Fossa] is the same as the vernacular name of 
another Madagascar mammal, the fossa (Crypto- 
qrocta) should not lead to confusion as they are 

ctly different animals 1964. 

Fou 

Comb.: letter d., consisting of f. letters; 
applied esp. to any of several monosyllabic 
English words, referring to the sexual or ex- 
cretory functions or organs of the human body, 
that are conventionally excluded from polite use. 

Foussa: see *Fossa*. 


.-hole, a hole in the ground used by à 
soldier for protection; also transf. and fig.; f. 
mark, a brown stain on a print, book, etc. 

Frabjous (fræ-bd3əs), a. 1872. A nonsense- 
word invented by ‘Lewis Carroll’ (C. L. 
Dodgson), app. intended to suggest ‘fair’ 
and ‘joyous’. 

Fraction, sb. 6. Any one of the portions, 
differing in physical or chemical properties, 
into which a mixture may be separated, esp. 
by physical means 1857. 

Fragmentation. 

Comb.: f. bomb, grenade, one designed to 
disintegrate into small fragments on explosion. 

Frail (fré'l), sb.* slang (chiefly U. S.). 1908. 
Subst. use of the adj.] A woman. 

Frame, sb. II. 3. c. F. of reference: (a) 
(also frame simply) a system of co-ordinate 
axes in relation to which position and motion 
may be defined; (b) a set of standards, be- 
liefs, or assumptions governing thought, 
behaviour, etc. 

III. 4. b. Cinematography. One of the sepa- 
rate pictures on a film 1916. c. Television. A 
single complete image or picture; formerly 
also — *FrELD sb. III. 1 c 1935. 

-up collog. (orig. U. S.), an arrangement 
or plot, esp. with a sinister intent. 

Franchise, sb. I. 2. c. The authorization 
granted to an individual or group by à 
company to sell its products or services in a 
Particular area 1959. 

Francium (fre-nsidm). 1946. Imod. L. 
(M. Perey, 1946), f. France + -IUM.] Chem. A 
radioactive metallic element that is the 
heaviest member of the alkali-metal series 
and is chemically similar to cæsium. Atomic 
number 87; symbol Fr. 
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Francophone (fre-nkofdn), sb. and a. 
1900. [f. FRANCO- + Gr. ġavńý voice.] A. sb. A 
French-speaking person. B. adj. French- 
speaking. Hence Francopho-nia, -pho-nic 


a. 

Franglais (frangle). 1964. [Blend of Fr. 
fran(cais + an)glais (M. Rat, 1959.] A 
corrupt version of the French language 
produced by the indiscriminate introduction 
of words and phrases of English and Ameri- 
can origin. Also transf. and as adj. 

That awful way French women had on the 
phone, using idiotic f. phrases like ‘because le 
job’ 1969. 

Frankenstein (fre-nkonstein). 1838. The 
name of the title-character of Mrs. Shelley’s 
romance Frankenstein (1818), who construc- 
ted à human monster; commonly misused 
allus. as a name for a monster who terrifies 
and destroys his creator. Also attrib. 

Frankfurter (fre-nkfdater). Also frank- 
furt. 1894. [G. Frankfurter wurst Frankfurt 
sausage. Cf. FRANKFORT.] A highly seasoned 
smoked beef and pork sausage. 

Fraternize, v. 1. b. To cultivate friendly 
relations with (troops or inhabitants of an 
Susi country) 1897. Hence Fra-ternizing 
vbl. sb. 

Fratting (fre-tin), vbl. sb. slang. 1945. 
[Short for *FRATERNIZING vbl. sb.] The act of 
the verb *FRATERNIZE 1 b. So Frat v. intr., to 
fraternize. Frat, (a woman met by) 'frat- 


ing’. 

Fraunhofer (frau-nhd“for), 1837. Name of 
Joseph von Fraunhofer (1787-1826), Bavarian 
physicist; chiefly in F. lines (of solar or 
Stellar spectra), spectrum. 

Freak, sb.’ 4. c. One who ‘freaks out’; a 
social nonconformist; a drug addict; also 
transf. 1967. 

Freak, v. 3. To f. (ouf): to undergo an 
intense emotional experience; to become 
stimulated or wild, esp. under the influence 
of drugs. Also trans., to cause (a person) 
to be aroused or stimulated 1965. Hence 
F.-out sb., an intense emotional experience; 
a ‘raye-up’. 

Freaky (tri ki), a. 1824. If. FREAK gb. + 
i.] Freakish; spec. characteristic of a freak 
(*FREAK sb." 4 c). 

Free, a. 

Comb.: €. f. enterprise, private business free 
from state control; f. fall, movement of a body 
under no forces other than gravity; f. kick Foot- 
ball, a kick at the ball in any way the kicker 
pleases while the opponents are kept at a specified 
distance; f. range, (a) U.S. free pasturage; (b) 
used esp. attrib. of chickens given freedom to range 
for food: hence of their eggs; freeway orig. U.S., 
a thoroughfare with restricted access; an express 
highway. 

Freedom. 

Comb.: f. fighter, a member of a resistance 
movement against the established political sys- 
tem of a country; f. ride U.S., an organized ride 
(in buses, etc.) by peo) le. demonstrating against 
racial segregation; so f. rider. 

Free-for-all, a. and sb. orig. U.S. 1881. 
[FREE a. II. 6.] A. adj. Open to all. B. sb. 
A fight, etc., in which anyone may take part. 

Freeze, sb. spec. b. The fixing of wages, 
dividends, military strength, etc., at a certain 
level or figure 1942. C. A cinematographic 
shot in which the movement is arrested; also 
f.-frame, -shot 1960. 

Freeze, v. I. 4. b. To make oneself suddenly 
rigid and motionless 1848. 

IL 1. d. To fix (wages, prices, etc.) ata 
stated level; to make (assets, etc.) unreali- 

1922. 

co f.-drying, the drying of foodstuffs, 
blood plasma, etc., by first, freezing them and 
then warming them in a high vacuum, f.-up, a 
period in which land or water is frozen, esp. $0 as 
to prevent travel; an area so affected; a frozen 
condition (as of a water-tank, etc.). . , 

Freighter. 4. A freight-carrying aircraft 


1920. 

French. A. adj 8 

F. blue, (a) artificial ultramarine; (b) collog. a 
pill containing amphetamine and a barbiturate; 
F. Canadian a. and sb., (of) a Canadian of 
French ancestry ; F- cricket, an informal type of 
cricket without stumps, in which the bowler tries 
to hit the Ed legs; F. letter collog., à 

traceptive sheath. E 

Born (Iren). 1932. The proprietary 
name of any of a group of simple compounds 


FULL 


of carbon, hydrogen, fluorine and usu. also 
chlorine or bromine, used esp. as refrigerants 
and aerosol propellants. 

Frequency. 

Comb.: f. modulation Electr., modulation of a 
wave by variation of its frequency; abbrev. 
F.M.; f. response, the relationship between the 
output-input ratio of an amplifier, microphone, 
etc., and the f. of the signal. 

Fridge, frig (tridz). 1926. Colloq. abbrev. 
of REFRIGERATOR. 

Friesian (fri-ziin), var. FRISIAN, as the 
name of a breed of large dairy cattle 1923, 

Frig (frig), v. late ME. [Origin unkn.] 
+ 1. intr. To move about restlessly. t 2, trans. 
To rub, chafe d 1529. 3. trans, and intr. = 
Fuck v. 1598. Hence Fri-gger. Fri-gging 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Fringe, sb. 

Comb.: f. benefit orig. U.S., a perquisite pro- 
vided by an employer to supplement a money 
wage or salary; also transf. 

Frisk, v. 3. To search (a person or place); 
esp. to run the hand rapidly over (a person 
or his clothing), in a search for a concealed 
weapon, stolen goods, etc. 1789. 

Fröbel (fré-bél). Also Froebel, 1873. The 
name of F. W. A. Fröbel (1782-1852), German 
teacher, used attrib. or in the possessive to 
designate his system of child education, or a 
school following this system. Hence Froe- 
be-lian a. and sb. Froe · belism. 

Frog. 2. b. = Frocay sb. 2. Also, the 
French language. Also attrib. or as adj. 1778. 
Comb.: frogman, a man wearing a close-fitting 
suit of rubber or the like, with goggles an 
flippers, and equipped with a self-contained 
supply of oxygen to enable him to swim and 

operate under water. 

Frog-march, frog’s-march, v. 1884. [f. 
the sb.] trans. To subject (a person) to a 
frog-march; now usu., to hustle (a person) 
forward after seizing him from behind and 
pinning his arms together. 

Front, sb. and a. II. 1. e. An organized 
sector of activity, or body of political forces; 
freq. with defining word prefixed 1919. 3, e. 
orig. U.S. A person, organization, etc., that 
serves as a cover for subversive or illegal 
activities 1905. f. Meteorol. The boundary or 
transition zone between two air masses of 
different temperatures; so cold, warm f., 
the forward boundary of a mass of advancing 
cold, or warm, air 1921. 

Comb.: f. line = FRONT sb. II. 1 a; f. page, the 
front outside page of a newspaper; often attrib. 
to indicate an important or striking piece of 
news; f.-page v. trans., to feature on the f. page; 
f.-runner orig, U.S., the leading contestant in a 


competition. 

Frontality (frontw-liti). 1905. [f. FRONTAL 
+ Arx, after Da. frontalitet.] A principle in 
sculpture according to which the figure is 
carved or moulded as viewed from the full 
front. 

Frug (frog, frig). 1964. [Origin unkn.] A 
modern dance. Hence as v. intr. 

Fruit, sb. 

Comb.: f.-body, the part of a fungus that bears 
the spores and spore-producing organs; f. 
machine, a type of gaming machine; f. salad, (a) 
fruits cut up and mixed together; (b) Services’ 
slang, an array of service ribbons and decorations. 

Fuddy-duddy (fo-didv-di). slang. 1904. 
(Origin unkn.] An old-fashioned person; 
an ineffectual old fogy. Also attrib. or as adj. 

Fuel, sb. 3. a. Food, or a constituent of 
food, which is utilized by the body to produce 
energy 1876. b. Nuclear Sci. (A kind of) 
material used as a source of energy in a 
nuclear reactor; material that can support a 
self-sustaining chain reaction 1946. 

Fugue, sb. 2. Psychiatry. A flight from 
one’s own identity, often involving travel 
to some unconsciously desired locality 1901. 
So Fu-gal a. 

A f. is a combination of amnesia and physical 
fright 1965. 

Führer (fii-roa). Also Fuehrer. 1934. [G., 
leader.) Part of the title (Führer und Reichs- 
kanzler) assumed by Adolf Hitler as head of 
the German Reich. Also transf. and attrib. 

Full. A. adj. y 3 

Comb.: 2. f.-cream attrib., consisting of, or 
made from, unskimmed milk; f. house, (a) an 
assembly or audience which fills a building; (b) 
Poker, a hand containing three of a kind and a 


FUN 


f. time, the total hours normally allotted to 
; freq. attrib. and advb., esp. in sense *that 
occupies all one's time, that engages one to the 
exclusion of other activities'. 

Fun, sb. 3. attrib. passing into adj. with the 
sense ‘amusing, entertaining, enjoyable’. b. 

Comb.: f. fair, a fair devoted to amusements and 
side-shows. 

Funeral. B. sb. 1. Phr. One’s funeral: one’s 
affair or concern (often with an implication 
of unpleasant consequences). orig. U.S. slang. 

Funk, sb.* 2. slang (orig. U.S.). Music that 
is ‘funky’ 1959. 

Funkia (fo-nkii). Also funckia. 1839. 
[mod. L. (K. Sprengel, 1817), f. the name of 
H. C. Funck (1771-1839), Prussian botanist + 
l.] A member of the genus of liliaceous 
plants from Japan once so named, but now 
called Hosta, haying racemes of white or 
lilac drooping bell-shaped flowers ; a plantain- 
lily. 

Funky, a.* 1784. [f. FUNK sb.*] 1. Mouldy, 
musty, evil-smelling. 2. slang (orig. U.S.). 
Of jazz or similar music: down-to-earth and 


uncomplicated; also transf., ‘swinging’, 
fashionable 1954. 
Furan (tieren). Also -ane, 1894. 


[abbrev. of *FURFURAN.] Chem. a, A colour- 
less liquid with an ethereal odour, the mole- 
cule of which is a heterocyclic five-membered 
ring, (CH),0. b. Any derivative of f. that 
contains a f. ring. 

Comb.: f. resin, any of various resins that are 
polymers of a f.; f. ring, a ring of four carbon 
atoms and one oxygen atom. 

Furfural (f2-ifüürel). 1879. [f. FURFUR(OL 
+ -al of aldehyde.) Chem. = FURFUROL. 
Also called Furfura-Idehyde. 

Furfuran (fd-afitirén). Also -ane. 1877. 
[7 G. furfuran (A. Baeyer, 1877), f. FURFUR(OL 
+ an.] Chem. = *FURAN. 

Furoshiki (furgf'ki) 1891. [Jap.] A 
square of fabric, usually silk, used by the 
Japanese as a wrapping for small bundles, 

Further, a. 2. f. education, formal educa- 
tion organized for adults, or for young people 
who have left school. 

Fuse (fiüz), v.“ 1914. [f. FUSE sb. “] trans. 
To provide with a fuse (FUSE sb.“). Hence 
Fused ppl. a. 

Fusion. 3. c. Nuclear Sci. The formation 
of à heavier, more complex nucleus by the 
union of two or more lighter ones, usu. 
accompanied by the release of large amounts 
of energy 1947, 

Futurology (fiütiürolódai, -tfor-). 1946. 
[f. FUTURE sb. + -OLOGY.] The forecasting of 


the future on a systematic basis. Hence 
Futuro -logist. 
Fuzz (fvz), sb. slang (orig. U. S.). 1929. 


[Origin unkn.] A policeman or detective; 
freq. collect., the police. 


III. = General, in G.H.Q. (headquarters), 
G.P. (practitioner), G.P.I. (paralysis of the in- 
sane), G.P.O. (post office) Also G. B., Great 
Britain; G.C.E., General Certificate of Education; 
G.M.T., Greenwich mean time; G.N.P., gross 
national product; G.W.(R.) Great Western 
(Railway). 

Gadolinium (gwdoli- nim). 1886. [mod. L. 
(J. C. G. de Marignac, 1886), f. GADOLIN(ITE 
(in which it occurs) + -IUM.] Chem. A metallic 
element of the lanthanide series, similar to 
Steel in appearance and strongly magnetic 
below room temperature. Atomic number 
64; symbol Gd. 

Gag, sb. 1 2. b. A joke; a humorous remark, 
action, etc. Freq. attrib. 1863. 

Gaga (ga-ga, ge'gá), a. slang. Also ga-ga. 
1920. [- Fr. gaga senile (person).] Senile; 
*dotty', mad; fatuous. 

Galley. 5. b. A galley-proof 1890. 

Gallica (gæ-likă). 1848. [f. L. Gallicus 
GALLIC d.] A species of rose, Rosa gallica; a 
plant or a flower of a variety of this species. 

Gallup (ge löp). 1940. The name of the 
American statistician George Horace Gallup 
(born 1901), used attrib. (chiefly in G. poll) to 
denote a type of public-opinion poll (*PoLL 
sb. II. 2 d). 

Game, sb. 4. c. The Game: also, (a) slang, 
thieving, housebreaking; (b) slang, prostitu- 
tion; (c) a form of charades. 
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Gamesmanship (gé'-mzmienfip). 1947. [f. 
GAME sb. + -manship as in SPORTSMANSHIP.] 
Skill in winning games, esp. by barely legiti- 
mate means. So Ga-mesman. 

The theory & practice of gamesmanship or the 
art of winning games without actually cheating 
S. POTTER. 

Gamma. 5. Used as a symbol or designa- 
tion in science. a. The third in a series, e.g. 
of alloys of copper and zinc (g. brass), or of 
crystalline forms of iron (g. iron, stable from 
910°C to 1403°C). b. The contrast of a 
photographic print or television picture 
(strictly, compared with that of the original 
scene) 1903. c. A unit of magnetic field 
strength (10-* oersted) or of mass (10-* 
gramme) 1903. 6. Ellipt. for g. rays or radia- 
tion, as in g. counter, emitter, etc. 1929. 

5. c. The lunar magnetic field is no bigger than 
two gammas 1967. 6. Radioactivity wasmeasured 
in a well-type g. counter 1971. 

Gammy (gemi), a. dial. and slang. 1839. 
[dial. equivalent of Gamy a.] t 1. Bad. 2. 
Lame; disabled 1879. 

Gang, sb. 

Comb.: &.-bang slang (orig. U. S.), an occasion 
on which several men have sexual intercourse one 
after another with one woman; gangland orig. 
U.S., the domain of gangsters; gangs or gangsters 
collectively. 

Gangling (ge-nglin), a. 1808. [Of unkn. 
origin.] Of straggling growth; loosely built, 
lanky. 

Garden, sb. Phrases. Everything in the g. 
is lovely: the situation is perfectly satis- 
factory; all is well. To cultivate one's g.: to 
attend to one's own affairs. To lead (some- 
one) up the g. (-path): to lead on, entice; 
mislead, deceive. 

Garn (géim), int. 1886. Colloq. (chiefly 
Cockney) pronunc. of go on (see Go on j 8.v. 
Go v. VII) often expressing disbelief or 
ridicule of a statement. 

Garrya (gæ'riă). 1834. [mod. L. (D. Doug- 
las, 1834), f. the name of N. Garry (1781-1850), 
an officer of the Hudson's Bay Company.] 
An evergreen shrub of the genus so called, 
esp. G. elliptica, which is native to California 
and Oregon, and cultivated for the orna- 
mental catkins it bears during the winter. 

Gas, sb.' 5. slang (orig. U.S.). Something 
or someone that is very pleasing, exciting, 
impressive, etc.; freq. a gas 1957. 

Comb.: 2. g. chamber, a chamber containing 
gas; spec. one of the chambers used by the Ger- 
mans in the 1939-45 war for killing groups of 
human beings by gas-poisoning; g. gangrene, a 
rapidly spreading form of gangrene marked by 
the evolution of gas; $.-turbine, a turbine 
poron by gas; an internal-combustion engine 
n which compressed air is heated by combustion 
with fuel, and the expansion of the resulting hot 
gases powers a turbine, 

Gat? (gæt). slang (orig. U.S.). Also gatt. 
1904. [Short for GaTLING.] A revolver or 
other gun. 

Gate, sb.' 6. d. The mechanism in a 
cinematographie camera or projector that 
holds each frame momentarily behind the 
lens 1909. 

Gâteau (ge-to, lgato) 1845. [Fr.] a. 
Meat, fish, etc., served in the form of a cake. 
b. A large rich cake, often filled with cream. 
and highly decorated. 

Gauleiter (gau-loitoi). 1936. [G.] An 
official controlling a district under Nazi rule; 
also transf. and fig. 

Gay. A. 2. b. slang. Of a person: homo- 
sexual. Of a place: frequented by homo- 
sexuals 1935. 

Gazoomph (gizu-mf), v. slang. Also 
gasumph, gazump(h), gezumph. 1928. 
[Origin uncertain.] trans, and intr. To swin- 
dle; spec. (normally spelt gazump) to raise 
the price of a house, etc., after accepting an 
offer but before the contracts are exchanged. 
Also as sb., a swindle. Hence Gazoo-mpher. 
Gazoo-mphing bl. sb. 

Gear, sb. II. 1. c. Slang phr. That's (or 
it’s) the g.: an expression of approval. Hence 
as adj., good, excellent. Also as inf. 1925. 

Gear, v. 4. a. Also fig., to adjust or co- 
ordinate; spec. to adapt (something) to a 
particular system, situation, etc.; freq. in 


pass. 
Gee (dai) int.* orig. U.S. 1895. [prob. a 


GEO- 


shortening of Jesus! (or Jerusalem!)] An 
exclamation of surprise or enthusiasm; also 
used simply for emphasis. So Geewhil- 
lickins, gee whi-zz ints. 

Geezer (gi z. slang. Also geeser, gey- 
ser. 1885. [dial. pronunc. of GUISER.] A 
person, esp. as a derisive term for an elderly 
person; a chap, fellow. 

Gefüllte fish (géfilto fif) Also gefil- 
(Dte, gefu(el)lte, gefülte fish or fisch. 
1892. [Yiddish, — G. gefüllt stuffed, f. füllen 
FILL v.] A Jewish dish of stewed or baked 
Stuffed fish or fish-cakes, boiled in a broth. 

Geiger (-Müller) counter (gigen miiloz), 
1924. [f. name of Hans Geiger (1882-1945), 
German physicist.] An instrument for 
detecting and counting ionizing radiation, 
used esp. for measuring radioactivity; it 
consists essentially of a wire anode sur- 
rounded by a cylindrical cathode in a cham- 
ber containing gas at low pressure. Also fig. 

Geissler tube (goi-sloz). Also tGeissler's 
tube. 1803. [f. name of Heinrich Geissler 
(1814-79), German physicist.] A sealed glass 
tube containing gas at low pressure and a 
pair of electrodes between which a luminous 
discharge may be produced. 

Modifled forms of G. tubes..have become 
familiar..as luminous signs or fluorescent tube 
lamps 1966. 

Gelada (dzelădă). 1843. [Native name.] 
In full g. baboon. An Ethiopian baboon, 
Theropithecus gelada, characterized by a 
heavy mane in the adult male, and by a 
tufted tail. 

Gemmology (dzemọ'lðdzi). 1811. 
gemma GEM sb. + -OLOGY.] The scie: 
study of gems. Hence Gemmo-logist. 

Gen (dzen). slang (orig. Services’). 


1940. 
[perh. abbrev. of general in phr. 'for the 
general information of all ranks’, or possibly 
from part of the words genuine or intelli- 


gence.] Information; facts. Also attrib. 

Hence as v. intr., to learn quickly; (rans. to 
inform (const. up.). 

Genetic, a. 4. Of or pertaining to genetics 
or genes 1908. 

g. code, the system by which nucleic acid 
molecules store g. information, now known to 
operate with triplets of the constituent nucleo- 
tides read in sequence along the molecule. So 
Genetical g. in same sense. Genetically adv., 
(also) by the agency of genes; according to 
genetics. 

Geneticist (dséne'tísist). 1913. f. GENE- 
TICS + -IST.] An expert in or student of 
genetics. 

-genic (dge-nik), suffix. [f. -GEN + -16.] 
Forming adjs. with the meaning (a) Pro- 
ducing, causing’, as in carcino-, hallucino- 
genic; (b) ‘produced by, originating in’, as 
in radiogenic (sense 2). 

Genotype! (dse-nótoip). 1897. [f. Gr. yévos 
GENUS + -TYPE (C. Schuchert, 1897).] Biol. 
The type-species of a genus. 

The International Commission (Paris, 1948) 
recommends that the term g. not be used because 
of possible confusion with the same word as used 
in genetics 1953. 

Genotype? (dse-nótoip). 1910. [- G. geno- 
typus (W. Johannsen, 1909), f. gen GENE: 
see -O-, -TYPE.] Biol. Genetic constitution; 
the sum-total of the genes in an individual 
Hence Genoty:pic(al) adjs., 


or group. 
typically adv. 

Gent, sb. b. pl. = *GENTLEMAN 4 d (collog.) 
1938. 

Genteelism — (dsentiliz'm). 1008. . 


GENTEEL a. + -ISM.] Genteel behaviour OT 
characteristics; (the use of) a gentecl word or 
euphemism. A 

Gentleman. 4. d. pl. A public convenience 
for male persons. Freq. gentlemen’s, and 
with capital initial 1929. cii 

Over on that platform’s the general waiting- 
room,. and over there's the Gentlemen's 1933. 

Geo-. 

Geoma-gnetism, the study of the magne- 
tic properties of the earth and related 
phenomena; so Geomagnetic d., -mag- 
ne-tically adv. Geosta‘tionary d., of, 
pertaining to, or designating an artificial 
satellite that revolves round the eat 
one day and so remains above a fixed poin 
on its surface. 


GEOCHEMISTRY 


Geochemistry (d3i,oke-mistri). 1903. [f. 
GEO- + CHEMISTRY.] The study of the chemi- 
cal composition of the earth. So Geo- 
chemical a. Geoche-mically adv. Geo- 
che · mist. 

Geomorphology (dai,omQafolódgi) 1893. 
[f. GEO- + MonPHOLOGY.] The branch of 
geology dealing with the origin, evolution, 
and configuration of the natural features of 
the earth’s surface. So Getomorpholo-gical 
a., -lo-gically adv. Geomorpho logist. 

Geordie. 2. d. A native or inhabitant of 
Tyneside 1866. 

George. II. 5. a. Colloq. phr. (orig. U. S.). 
Lei G. do ii: let someone else do the work or 
take the responsibility 1910. b. Used as a 
familiar form of address to a stranger; spec. 
in Services’ slang: (a) an airman; (b) an 
automatic pilot 1925. 

Comb.: G. Cross, G. Medal, decorations for 
gallantry in civilian life instituted by King 


George VI. 
Georgian, d. I. b. Belonging to or charac- 


teristic of the reign of George V (1910-36) or 
; spec. of poetry or poets of the 
first years of George V's reign 1910. 
Geriatrics (dserise'triks). 1909. [f. Gr. 
yñpas old age + larpwós (See IATRIO d.), 
after *PÆDIATRIOS.] The branch of medicine, 


or of social science, dealing with the health 
of old people. Hence Geria-tric a. Geria- 
tri-cian, 


Gerontology (dse:róntolódgi) 1903. (f. 
Gr. y¢pwr, yepovr- old man + -OLOGY.] The 
scientific study of old age and of the process 
of ageing. Hence Gero:ntolo-gical a. 
Ge:ronto'logist. 

Gestalt (gofta-1t). 1922. [G., form, shape’.] 
Psychol. Something which, as an object of 
perception, forms a specific whole incapable 
of expression simply in terms of its parts. 
Freq. attrib., as g. psychology, theory. 

Gestapo (gésti-po, ge-). 1934. [G., f. the 
initial letters of Geheime Staats-Polizei, 
Secret State-Police.] The secret police of the 
Nazi regime in Germany. Also transf. 

Get, v. 6. b. collog. (orig. U.S.). To under- 
stand (a person or statement). Also absol. 
1907. c. collog. To notice, look at (a person, 
esp. one who is conceited or laughable); usu. 
imper. 1058. 14. b. collog. (orig. U.S.). To 
worry, annoy 1867. c. collog. To enthral, 
attract, obsess 1913. 

VII. G. together. a. trans. To collect or 
gather together (persons or things); to or- 
ganize or harmonize. b. intr. To meet, con- 
fer; to agree. 

Get-out. collog. 1838. [f. Get out s.v. GET v. 
VII.] 1. Phr. As or like (all) g.: used to indi- 
cate a high degree of something. 2. An escape 
from a difficult position; an evasion 1899. 
3. Theatr. The total weekly cost of a produc- 
tion 195: 

Get-rich-quick, a. orig. U.S. 1904. 
Characterized by attempts at, or hopes of, 
acquiring wealth rapidly. 

Ge't-toge:ther. collog. (orig. U.S.). 1911. 
[See „Gr v. VIL] A meeting, gathering; 
an informal party. 

Get-up. 3. collog. (orig. U.S.) Energy, 
enterprise, determination. Also get-up-and- 
get, get-up-and-go, etc. 1841. 

Gherao (gerau-). 1967. f. Hind. gherna to 
Surround, besiege.] A. form of harassment 
in labour disputes in India and Pakistan, 
Whereby workers detain their employers or 
managers on the premises. Hence as v. trans., 
to detain (a person) in this manner. 

Ghetto. 2, transf. and fig. A quarter in a 
City, etc., esp. a thickly populated slum 
&rea, inhabited by a minority group or 
groups; an isolated or segregated group, 
community, or area 1892. 

,Ghost, sb. 1). c. A displaced repeated 
image on a television screen caused by & 
192 signal travelling by a longer path 


Comb.: g. town orig. U.S., a town partially or 
completely devoid of inhabitants; g. train, (a) a 
railway train run unofficially; (6) a train at a fun 
fair that travels through dark tunnels in which 
there are ghost-like effects; (c) a train run at 
night to keep the track clear of snow or severe 
rost: g. writer orig. U.S. = sense 11 in Dict.; 
hence g.-write v. trans. and intr. 
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Ghost, v. 4. trans. and inir. To write 
(something) as a ghost writer 1922. 

G. I. (dat-ei, dai,oi-). 1928. 1. Abbrev. of 
galvanized iron. 2. Abbrev. of government (or 
general) issue, used attrib. of things provided 
for or associated with American servicemen 
1936. G.I. bride, a foreign woman married 
by an American serviceman while he is on 
duty abroad. Hence as sb., a U.S. service- 
man. 

Giantism (d3ei-intiz’m). 1039. [f. GIANT 
sb. + -ISM.] a. The quality, state, or prac- 
tices of a giant or giants. b. Abnormal 
development in size. Also transf. and fig. 
1885. Cf. *GIGANTISM. 

Gibber (gibox, sb. Austral. 1834. 
[Aboriginal word.] A large stone; a boulder. 

Gibberellin (dsiborelin). 1939. [f. mod.L. 
Gibberella (generic name of the fungus from 
which it was first isolated), dim. of the generic 
name Gibbera, f. L. gibber hump: see -IN!.] 
Any of numerous chemically related com- 
pounds (e.g. gibberellic acid, C1,H»,0,COOH) 
which are present in many higher plants as 
growth regulators, with characteristic effects 
that include elongation of the stem and other 
parts and the promotion of germination and 
flowering. 

The gibberellins are used to stimulate swelling 
of. .grapes and tomato 1961. 

Gig (gig), sb.* collog. 1926. [Origin unkn.] 
An engagement for a musician or musicians 
playing jazz, dance-music, etc., esp. for one 
evening only; also, the place of such a per- 
formance. Also transf. and attrib. Hence as 
v. intr., to do a ‘gig’ or ‘gigs’; freq. to g. 
around. 

Giga- (ds-, gel. u; d3-, gigi), prefix. 1951. 
An arbitrary deriv. of Gr. ylyas giant, 
prefixed to the names of units to form the 
names of units 1000 million times greater; 
as gigahertz = 10° hertz. Abbrev. G. 

Gigantism (dzəigěntiz’m). 1885. [f. L. 
gigas, gigant- + -ISM.] Biol. Abnormal or 
monstrous size, spec. a. In man, excessive 
size due to an increase in the supply of 
growth hormone. b. In plants, excessive size 
due to polyploidy 1927. Also fig. Cf. *GIANT- 
ISM. 

Gigas (dgorgüs), a. 1915. [- L. gigas: see 
GN r.] Bot. Of or designating a polyploid 
form of a plant which is larger and more 
vigorous than the normal form. 


The leaf, or any other part of a g. lant, con- 
tains not only larger cells than the wild type, but 


also more of them 1970. x d 
Gila (hi-la). 1877. [Name of a river in New 
Mexico and Arizona.] G. , a large 
venomous lizard, Heloderma su ium. 
Gimmick (gimik). orig. U.S. slang. 1926. 
[Origin unkn.] A gadget; a tricky or in- 
genious device, idea, etc., esp. one adopted 
to attract attention or publicity. Hence 
Gimmick v. trans., to provide with a g., to 
alter or tamper with. Gi-mmick(e)ry, the 
use of gimmicks; gimmicks collectively. 
Gi:mmicky a., employing or characterized 


by gimmicks. 3 
Gin (dzin), sb.* Austral. Also ginn, jin. 
1798. [Aboriginal word.] A female Australi- 


an Abo) . ^ 
Gippy (dsipi). slang. Also gippo, gypo, 
gyppie, gyppo, gyppy. «1889. [f. Grp(sv 
sb. + -Y*,infl. by Eüvpriax.] 1. An Egyptian, 


esp. a native Egyptian soldier. Also attrib. 
or as adj. So g. tummy, diarrhea suffered 
by visitors to hot W 2. A gypsy. 
Also attrib. or as adj. 1902. 
Girdle, sb. 1. b. orig. U.S. = ConsET 2. 
eb Frida: iourceful young. 
J, sb. 4. g. y, & res i 
BERA Bet es é. friend, £.-friend, a 
female friend; spec. a sweetheart, a man's 
favourite female con 118919 15 
Giro: (dzei ro). 1890. [G. — It. gir = 
culation (of money).] A system whereby 
credits are transferred between banks, post 
offices, etc. ; spec. a British Post Office system 
for the banking and transfer of money. Freq. 
ittrib. 
“Git (git). slang. 1946. [Var. GET sb.] In 
contemptuous use: à worthless person. 
Give-away (gi-viwé'). collog. (orig. LI. S.). 
Also give away, giveaway. 1872. [f. phr. to 


GOLDEN 


give away (GIVE v. XV. 3).] 1. The act of 
giving something away; the thing so given; 
spec. (a) a game in which the object is to lose 
points, ete.; (b) a very low price for goods; 
(c) a radio or television programme or the 
like in which prizes are given. Freq. attrib. 
2. An inadvertent betrayal or revelation 


1882. 

Glagolitic (glzególi-tik), a. 1801. [7 mod. I.. 
glagoliticus, f. Serbo-Croatian glagolica, f. 
glagól word.] Epithet of the ancient Slavonic 
alphabet, still retained in the service-books 
of the Roman Catholics of the Slavonic rite. 

Glamour, sb. 2. b. collog. (orig. U.S.). 
Attractiveness; physical allure, esp. feminine 
beauty; freq. attrib. as g. boy, girl 1935. Hence 
Gla-mo(u)rize v. trans. (orig. U. S.), to make 
glamorous or attractive. 

Glandular, a. 

Comb.: g. fever, an acute disease, esp. of young 
adults, characterized by fever, swelling of the 
lymph nodes and leucocytosis. 

Glass fibre. 1824. a. An individual fila- 
ment of glass, of any length. b. (Also glass- 
fibre, glassfibre.) Glass in the form of such 
filaments; any material made from them, as 
a textile woven from them or a plastic con- 
taining them as reinforcement: = *FIBRE- 
GLASS 1882. 

Glass-house. 2. b. slang. A military prison 
or guard-room 1925. 

Glide, sb. 1. b. Cricket. A stroke by which 
the ball is deflected towards long leg by the 
turned blade of the bat 1888. 

Glissando (glisendo) Pl. glissandi. 
1873. [Italianized form of Fr. glissant, gerund 
and pres. pple. of glisser to slide.] Mus. — 
PORTAMENTO. 

Glitch (glitf). slang. 1962. [Origin unkn.] 
A surge of current or a spurious electrical 
signal; a brief irregularity in function or 
behaviour; a hitch or snag. 

Gloire de Dijon (glwàr də dizon). 1845. 
[Fr., lit. ‘glory of Dijon’.] A yellow hybrid 
tea rose. 

A new variety exhibited last year in Paris, 
raised at Dijon, and called Gloire de Dijon, is a 
great acquisition 1854. 

Glomerular (glomerülái), a. 1885. f. 
GLOMERUL(E + -AR'.] Of, pertaining to, or 
affecting the glomeruli of the kidneys. 

Glottal, a. G. catch or stop: à sound pro- 
duced by the sudden opening or shutting of 
the glottis with an emission of breath or 
voice 1877. 

Go (g5"), sb. Also Goh, I-go. 1890. [Jap.] 
A Japanese board game of territorial 
possession. 

Go (gó»), a. colloq. (orig. U. S.). 1951. Uf. the 
vb.] 1. Functioning properly; ready and 
prepared; esp. of devices in spacecraft. 2. 
Fashionable, modern, progressive 1902. 

Goalie (gli). Also -ee. 1921. [f. GOAL + 
-IE.] A goal-keeper. 

Gobbledygook (gob'ldigu:k, -gü:k). orig. 
U.S. Also gobbledegook. 1944. [prob. 
repr. a turkey-cock’s gobble.] Official, 
professional, or pretentious verbiage or 


jargon. 

Godetia (gódifii). 1840. [mod. L., (E. 
Spach, 1835), f. the name of C. H. 
(1797-1879), Swiss botanist.] A hardy an- 
nual plant of the genus 80 called, native to 
North America, and bearing cup-shaped 
flowers in racemes or spikes. 

Go-go (gó"-gü"), a 1902. [redupl. of Go sb. 
or v.] Fashionable, ‘swinging’, unrestrained ; 
spec. designating a lively dance, dancer, or 
music. Also Go-g0(-g0) sb., continuous 
movement or activity. 

Go-kart (g6"kaat). 1959. [Commercial 
adaptation of Go-cAmT.] A small racing car 
consisting of a chassis mounted on four 
wheels and powered by a light engine. 

Gold. prick, g.-brick, (a) a brick-shaped 

. g. brick, g. 7 : 
pee e 35 (b) slang (orig. U.S.), a brick that 
appears to be made of g.; something only super- 
ficially valuable; (c) U.S. slang, H 
.-digger, (a) one who digs for g.; (b) slang (orig. 

U.S.), a woman who attaches herself to a man 
merely for gain. 


S L 85 = +g. section; g. section [earli- 


use of this name or its foreign equiva- 
Tenis i8 1835 (as G. goldene Schnitt), t ough the 


GOLF 


proportion has been known since the 4th c. B. o. J. 
the proportion obtained by dividing a line into 
two parts so that the ratio of the whole to the 
larger part is the same as the larger part to the 
smaller, viz. 1(/5 + 1):1, or 1°61803.... 

Golf, sb. 

Comb.: &.-ball, (a) a ball used in golf; (b) collog., 
a ball in certain kinds of electric typewriter on 
which all the type is mounted and which is caused 
to move to present the required symbol to the 
paper; g.-widow, a woman whose husband 
spends much of his spare time playing golf. 

Gollop (gó-lóp), v. dial. and collog. Also 
gollup. 1823. [perh. extended form of 
GULP v., infl. by GOBBLE v.] trans, To swal- 
low greedily or hastily; also fig. Hence as 
8b., a greedy or hasty gulp. 

Gonadotrophic (gé":nadotrd"-fik), -tropic 
(-tró"*pik, -tro:pik), a. 1931. [f. GONAD + o- 

+ Gr. roots (f. 7poó  nourishment) or 
Tpomkós (f. pom turning).] Physiol. Regu- 
lating the activity of the gonads; of or per- 
taining to gonadotrophins. So Go:nado- 
tro:phin, -tro-pin, any of several g. hor- 
mones that originate in the pituitary or the 
placenta. 

Goo (ga). slang (orig. U.S.). 1911. [Of 
obscure origin but perh. f. BURGOO.] A viscid 
or sticky substance. Also fig. Hence Gooey 


a. 

Goof. 2. A mistake 1955. 

Comb.: &.-ball, (a) (a tablet of) any of various 
drugs, spec. marijuana; (b) a stupid person. 

Goof (gif), v. slang. 1932. [f. the sb.] 1. 
intr. a, To spend time idly or foolishly. b. 
To make a mistake 1941. 2. (rans. To take a 
stupefying dose of (a drug) 1944. 3. To bungle, 
mess up (something) 1960. Hence Goorfer, 
& bungler. 

Googol (gü'gol) 1940. [Arbitrary name.] 
A fanciful name (not in formal use) for ten 
raised to the hundredth power (10%). Also 
Goo-golplex [cf. -plez in multiplex, com- 
plex}, a name for ten raised to the power of a 
googol. 

Gook (gük, guk). slang (orig. and chiefly 
U.S.) 1935. [Origin unkn.] A term of con- 
tempt for a foreigner; spec. a coloured in- 
habitant of (south-)east Asia or elsewhere. 

Goon (gin). slang. 1921. [perh. f. dial. 
gooney à booby, but more immediately from 
the name of a subhuman creature called 
Alice the Goon in a cartoon series by E. C. 
Segar, American cartoonist.) 1. orig. U.S. 
A stolid, dull, or stupid person. 2. orig. U.S. 
A person hired to terrorize workers; a thug 
1938. 3. A guard in a German prisoner-of- 
war camp 1945. 4. A member of the cast of 
the British radio series The Goon Show, noted 
for its crazy humour 1951. Also attrib. and 
Comb. Hence Goo-nery sb. Goo-nish a. 

Gormless (gé-amlés), a. orig. dial. Also 


gaumless, gawmless. 1746. f. dial. 
gaum understanding + -LESS.] Lacking 
understanding or discernment; stupid. 


Hence Gorm, a fool. Go-rmlessness. 

Go-slow (gó"slóv). 1930. [f. Go v. + 
Stow adv.) A form of industrial protest in 
which employees work at a deliberately slow 
pace. Also attrib. 

Gouda (gau da, gu- da). 1885. A flat round 
cheese orig. made at Gouda in Holland. 

Goum (gam). 1845. [Fr. — Arab. güm, 
dial. var. kaum band, troop.] (A member of) 
& group of North African tribesmen or 
soldiers, 

Gourami (gii*-rimi, gü?rà-mi). Also gora- 
my, $ouramy. 1878. [- Mal. gurdmi.] A 
large freshwater food fish, Osphronemus 
goramy, of the family Anabantidre, native to 
south-east Asia; also, any of various smaller 
members of the family, freq. kept in aquaria. 

Goy (goi). Pl. goyim, goys. Fem. goyah. 
1835. [Heb. góy people, nation.] A Jewish 
designation for a non-Jew, a Gentile. Hence 
Goy'ish a. b 

Grade, sb. 9. d. To make the g.: to reach 
the proper standard (orig. U.S.) 1912. 

[Gramdan (grémda-n, gre-mdmn). 1957. 
(Hindi, f. grám-a village + dàn gift.) In 
India, (a movement for) the free gift of a 
village for the benefit of the community. 

Grandiflora  (gre:ndiflo*rá), d. 1901. 
LE mod. L. grandiflora a specific epithet often 
"used in the names of large-flowered plants, 
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f. L. grandis great + FLoRA.] Bearing large 
flowers. 

We, the unholy innocents, study the bulb 
catalogue and order one dozen paper-white 
G. Narcissus 1938. 

Grand mal (gran mal). 1842. [Fr., ‘great 
sickness’.] General convulsive epilepsy with 
loss of consciousness; epilepsis gravior. Cf. 
*petit mal. 

Granny Smith. 1895. [f. the name of 
Maria Ann Smith (‘Granny Smith’), d. 1870.] 
An Australasian variety of apple, which is 
bright green and suitable for eating raw or 
cooked. 

Grape-vine. 2. a. Also, the route by 
which a rumour or piece of (secret) informa- 
tion is passed. 

Grass, sb. 1. b. slang (orig. U.S.). Mari- 
juana, used as a drug 1943. 11. slang. A 
police informer 1932. 

Comb.: g. root, the fundamental level; the 
source or origin; spec. (orig. U.S.) the rank-and- 
file of the electorate or of a political party; freq. 
pl. and attrib. 

Grass, v. 7. trans. and intr. (slang). To 
betray (someone); to inform the police about. 
(someone) 19306. 

Graticule. 2. A transparent plate or cell 
bearing a grid, cross-wire, or scale, designed 
to be used with an optical instrument or 
cathode-ray oscilloscope for the purpose of 
positioning, measuring, or counting objects 
in the field of view; the grid, etc., on such a 
plate 1914, 

Gratin. spec. The light crust on such 
dishes, now usu. made of breadcrumbs or 
grated cheese browned in the oven or under 
the grill; au g. a. and sb., (a dish) cooked in 
this way. 

Graves (grav). 1605. [Fr. (pl.), name for 
gravelly sandy parts of the Bordeaux 
country.) A wine of the Graves district. 

Gravy. 2. b. slang (orig. U.S.). Money 
easily acquired; an unearned or unexpected 
bonus. Hence To ride (or board) the g. train (or 
boat): to obtain easy financial success 1910, 

Grease, sb. 

Comb.: g.-gun, a device for pumping g. into 
bearings; g.-paint, a composition used by actors 
in painting their faces; g.-proof a., impermeable 


tog. 

Greaser. 2. b. An objectionable person; a 
sycophant 1900. c. Term applied to long- 
haired youths who, as members of a group or 
gang, habitually ride about on motor-cycles 
1964. 

Green. A. I. I. b. Used of lights and signals 
on a road, railway, etc., to indicate that traf- 
fic is free to proceed 1883. Hence fig. phr. 
(to give) the g. light: (to give) permission to 
proceed. c. T'o have g. fingers or a g. thumb, to 
be unusually successful in making plants 
grow 1934. 

Comb.: g. belt, an officially designated belt of 
open countryside where development is severely 
restricted, usu. enclosing a built-up area. 

g. mamba, a venomous African snake 
Dendraspis angusticeps or D. viridis; g. monkey, 
the West African race of the grass monkey, 
Cercopithecus æthiops; formerly used for several 
other monkeys with greenish fur; g. pigeon, a 
pigeon of the genus Treron, widely distributed in 

rica south of the Sahara and southern Asia. 

Gremlin (gremlin). orig. R.A.F. slang. 
1941. [Origin unkn., but prob. formed by 
analogy with GOBLIN.] A mischievous sprite 
imagined as the cause of mishaps to aircraft; 
hence, an embodiment of mischance in other 
activities. 

Grenadine? (grenüdi-n) 1896. [- Fr. 
(sirop de) grenadine, f. grenade GRENADE!.] 
A syrup made from pomegranates (or other 
fruit). 

Grey Squirrel. 1674. A common squirrel 
of the United States (Sciurus carolinensis), 
which was introduced to Europe in the late 
19th century. 

In America Grey Squirrel is prized game 
EO in British Isles regarded as forest pest 


Grid. 5. Also applied to any other network 
consisting of two series of regularly spaced 
lines crossing one another at right angles. 

Griff (grit), sb.“ slang. 1891. [Shortened 
form of next.] A tip; news; reliable in- 
formation. 


GUIDED 


Griffin‘ (grifin) slang. 1889. [Origin 
unkn.] A tip (in betting, etc.); a signal, hint. 
Gri-zzle, v.“ local. 1746. [Origin unkn.] 1, 
intr. To grin, snarl. 2. To fret, cry in a 

whining or whimpering fashion 1842. 

Groove, sb. 2. b. spec. The spiral cut in a 
gramophone record (earlier, in a phonograph 
cylinder) which forms the path for the needle 
1902. 4. b. In the g. = *GROOVY a. 3. Hence 
g. is used to mean: a style of playing jazz or 
similar music, esp. one that is good; one's 
predilection or favourite style; something 
excellent 1932. slang (orig. U.S.). 

Groove, v. 5. intr. To be ‘in the groove’; 
to dance or listen fo music with pleasure; 
hence, to get on well with someone; to make 
love. Also trans., to play (music) swingingly; 
to please (someone) 1935. slang (orig. U.S.). 

Groovy (gri-vi), a. 1853. t. GROOVE sb. 
+ .] 1. Pertaining to or resembling a 
groove. 2. fig. collog. Tending to get into a 
rut 1882. 3. slang (orig. U.S.). Playing, or 
capable of playing, jazz or similar music 
brilliantly or easily; appreciative of such 
music, sophisticated; hence generally, ex- 
cellent 1937. 

Gross, a. and sb. A. II. 2. c. gross 
national product, the total value of all 
goods produced and services provided in a 
country during one year. 

Grotty (groti), a. slang. 1904. [f. 
GROT(ESQUE a. + -Y'.] Unpleasant, dirty, 
nasty, etc.: a general term of disapproval. 

Ground, sb. 

Comb.: 2. g. cover, the plants covering the 
surface of the earth, esp., in horticulture, plants 
whose low, spreading habit of growth smothers 
weeds; g. rule, (a) Sport, a rule devised for a 
particular ground; (b) a basic principle; g.-sheet, 
a waterproof sheet for spreading on the ground 
as a protection against damp. 

Group, sb. 3. b. One of the constituent 
bodies of the (Ozford) Group(s) Movement or 
Oxford Group, a religious movement brought 
from America to England in 1921 by Frank 
Buchman, characterized by the ‘sharing’ of 
personal problems by groups 1928. Hence 
Grou:per. Grou-pism, Grou:pist. 

Groupie (grü:pi). 1943. [f. GROUP sb. + 
A.] 1. R.A.F. slang. Short for group captain. 
2. Also groupy. A female follower of a 
popular musical group or groups 1967. 

Growing, vbl. sb. 

Comb.: $.-on, the cultivating of seedlings, the 
breeding of young chicks, etc., to maturity or 
full size; g. season, the season when rainfall and 
temperature permit plants to grow. 

Growler. 4. A small iceberg 1912. 

G string (dsi:strip). 1831. 1. Mus. A 
string tuned to G on a stringed instrument. 
2. Also G-string, $ee-string. a. A loin- 
cloth, or the string supporting this, worn by 
American Indians, etc. 1878. b. A similar 
piece of material worn by show-girls, strip- 
tease artists, etc. 1936. 

Guarani (gwà-ràni) Also Guarany. 1797. 
[Sp.] 1. One of the main divisions of Tupi- 
Guarani, a family of South American Indian 
languages; a speaker of one of these languages. 
Also attrib. or as adj. 2. The currency unit of 
Paraguay, consisting of 100 centimos 1943. 

Guayule (gwoi,i-li,hwoi uli). 1906. [Amer. 
Sp., f. Nahuatl cuauhuli.] A silver-leaved 
shrub, Parthenium argentatum, of the family 
Composite, native to northern Mexico and 
adjacent parts of Texas, formerly cultivated 
as the source of a type of rubber; also, the 
rubber produced from this plant. 

Guesstimate (gestim?t), sb. orig. U.S. 
Also guestimate. 1936. If. GUESS sb. + 
ESTIMATE sb.] An estimate which is based on 
both guess-work and reasoning. Hence as v- 
trans. and intr. , 

Guff (gnf). 1825. [imit.; cf. Norw. dial. 
gufs puff of wind, guffa to blow softly] 1. 
A puff, whiff. 2. slang (orig. U.S.). Nonsense, 
stuff“ 1888. 

Guide, sb. 

Comb.: 2. g. dog, 
people. 

Guided (goei-déd), a. 1909. [f. GUIDE sb. d 
Ei.] 1. Accompanied by a guide. 2. 0: 
weapons: operating by remote control or aS 
directed by equipment carried in the weapon 
1945. 


a dog trained to lead blind 


GUINEA-PIG 


Guinea-pig. 1. b. A person or thing used 
like a g. as the subject of an experiment 
1920, 

Gullah (gv. la), a. and sb. U.S. Also Golla, 
Goolah. 1739. [perh. a shortening of 
Angola, or f. the Golas, a Liberian group of 
tribes.] (Designating) a Negro or Negroes 
living on the sea-islands and tide-water 
coastline of South Carolina and Georgia, and 
their dialect. 

Gun, v. 2. b. To g. for: to shoot for; to go 
in search of (someone) with a gun; to seek to 
kill or harm 1888. 

Guppy (g»:pi. 1925. lf. the name of 
R. J. L. Guppy, a Trinidad clergyman, used 
as the specific epithet in Gerardinus guppyi 
(A. Günther, 1866), the name used when the 
fish was first described.) A small fish, 
Lebistes reticulatus, originally from the West 
Indies, freq. kept in aquaria. 

Gurkha (gu). Also Ghoorka, Ghor- 
kha, Ghurka, Goork(h)a. 1811. A member 
of one of the dominant races of Nepal, of 
Hindu descent and Sanskritic speech, and 
famous for prowess in fighting. 


Guru. Now the usual spelling. Also in 
gen. or trivial use: an influential teacher; a 
mentor. 

Gut, sb. 1. d. Used attrib. or quasi-adj., of 
an issue, question, ete.: fundamental; of a 
reactio: nstinotive and emotional rather 
than rational 1964, 

Colloq. phrases. T'o bust (or rupture) a g.: 
to make a great effort. To sweat (or work) 
one’s guis out: to work extremely hard. To 
hate (someone's) guts: to dislike (a person) 
intensely. To have (someone’s) guts for 
garters (a hyperbolical threat). 

Gutsy (gv-tsi), a. Also gutsey, gutzy. 
1803. [f. guts (Gur sb. 1) + . ] I. orig. Sc. 
Greedy, voracious. 2. Tough, spirited, 
courageous 1803. 

Gym. Also alirib., as g.-slip, -tunic, a 
Schoolgirl’s sleeveless, usu. belted, garment 
reaching from shoulder to thigh. 

Gyp'. 3. orig. U.S, A swindle 1914. Hence 
as v. trans., to cheat, trick 1889. 

Gypsophila (dsipso-fila). 1771. [mod. L. 
(Linnwus, 1) f. Gr. vues chalk + os 
loving.] A member of the genus of herbs so 
called, belonging to the family Caryophyl- 
lacem and bearing small pink or white flowers 
in panicles, 

Gyro (dzoi?ro). 
(a) Gynoscorz, (b) Gyro-compass. 

Comb.: pilot, a gyro-compass used to steer 
a vessel or an aircraft without human agency; 
&-stabilizer, a gyroscopic device for maintain- 
855 equilibrium of a vessel; g.-stabilized adj. 

O~. 

Gy'rocopter [after helicopter], a kind of heli- 
copter; now spec. a small, light, single-seater 
one. Gy-rofrequency, the frequency with which 
a charged particle spirals about the lines of force 
of a magnetic field through which it is passing. 
Gy-roplane = *Gyrocopter. 

Gyromagnetic (d59i*:romegne'tik), a. 
1922. (f. *GyRo, GYRO- + MAGNETIC] 1. 
Physics. Of or pertaining to the interde- 
pendence of the angular momentum of a 
spinning charged particle and its resulting 
magnetic moment. 2. Applied to a type of 
compass in which a magnetic compass 
automatically corrects the gradual deviations 
of à directional gyroscope, which in turn 
provides the compass reading 1946. 


1910. Colloq. abbrev. of 


H. 
ee h. hot, as h. & c., hot and cold (water); 
-bomb, 'ogen bomb; H. E., His Excellency, 


; H. E., high frequency; H.M.I., 
v's Inspector (of Schools); 


padron (hu. ron), 1962. (f. Gr. acer thick, 
Puky + *-ON; first used in Russ. (as adron).] 
hysics, Any strongly interacting sub-atomic 
Particle. Hence Hadro-nic a. 
Hem, heme (him). 1925. - Gr. alua blood 
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or f. H#M(0GLOBIN.] Biochem. A red com- 
pound, C,H;N,O,Fe, that is the non- 
protein constituent of hemoglobin; also, any 
of various iron-containing compounds that 
are constituents of some proteins and have a 
similar structure. Freq. attrib. 


Hair-do (hé*adà). 1932. lf. HAIR sb. + Do 
sb.) a. orig. U.S. A way or style of dressing 
the hair. b. A cutting and setting of the hair. 

Hairy, a, 4. slang. Difficult, unpleasant, 
crude, clumsy 1848, 

Half-. I. 

Comb.: h.-integral a., equal to half an odd 
RUE 

Comb.: h.-blue, colours awarded to a player or 
competitor chosen as a second choice to a full 
blue, or to a representative in minor sports; a 
player so distinguished; h.-landing, a landing 
half-way up a flight of stairs; h. nelson Wrestling, 
a hold in which one arm is thrust from the back 
under the corresponding arm of the opponent and 
the hand placed on the back of his neck; h. shot 
Golf, a shot papaa with something less than a full 
swing; h.-staff U.S., half-mast; h.-title, (b) the 
title of a section of a book printed on the recto 
of the leaf preceding it. 

Half-life. 1909. The time in which a 
physical property or parameter, esp. radio- 
activity, decreases by a half. 

Half-tone. 3. Printing. A photo-mechani- 
cal illustration printed from a block in which 
the continuous tones of the original are repre- 
sented by dots of varying size; this process 
1894. 

Halide (hé'loid). 1870. [f. HAL(0GEN + 
-IDE.] Chem. Any compound consisting of a 
halogen combined with another element or 
radical. 

Hallstatt (halftat). 1866. [Name of a 
village in Upper Austria, where the remains 
were discovered.) Archæol. Denoting finds 
representing a phase of the early Iron Age. 

Hallucinogen (hel'isinodgen). 1955. f. 
HALLUCIN(ATION + -0- + -GEN.] A drug which 
causes hallucinations. Hence Hallu:cino- 
ge nic a., causing hallucinations. 

Ham, sb. 3. slang (orig. L. S.). An inexpert 
performer; an ineffective or over-emphatic 
actor; an inexpert or over-theatrical per- 
formance 1882. Hence Ham a., self-con- 
sciously theatrical. Ham v., to over-act. 
4. slang. An amateur radio operator 1922, 

Comb.: h.-fisted, -footed, -handed adjs., 
clumsy, awkward. 

Hamamelis (hæmămī:lis). 1743. [mod.L. 
(J. F. Gronovius, 1739) — Gr. duapnAis medlar. ] 
A shrub or small tree belonging to the genus 
so called, which is native to eastern Asia and 
eastern North America and includes the 
common witch hazel, H. virginiana, whose 
leaves and bark yield a medicinal extract. 

Hamburger (hæ:mbvagəa). 1616. [G.] 1. 
A mative or inhabitant of the German town 
of Hamburg. 2. (Freq. w. lower-case initial.) 
A fried cake of chopped beef served between 
two halves of a toasted bun 1889. 

Hammer ck wrestling, a position in which a 

ih. re: . w 
Gon ie held with one arm bent behind hisback. 

Hammy (hemi), a. 1861. f. HAM sb.' + 
-y'.] 1. Characterized by the presence of 
ham; resembling ham. 2. slang. Of, per- 
taining to, or characteristic of ham actors or 
acting 1929. 

Hand, v. 1. To h. off (Rugby football), to 
push (a tackler) off with the hand 1897. 4. 
To h. it to: to acknowledge the superiority of 
(orig. U.S.) 1916. 

Handedness (he-ndédnés) 1921. f. 
HANDED a. + -NESS.] The tendency to, or à 


HARIJAN 


preference for, the use of either the right or 
the left hand. 

The left hemisphere is usually dominant for 
speech regardless of the h. of the individual 1961. 

Ha:nd-out, 1882. [f. HAND v. + OUT adv.) 
1. What is handed out, e.g. alms (orig. U.S.). 
2. Matter handed out to the newspaper 
press 1929. 

Hang-over. b. Unpleasant after-effects of 
dissipation (slang) 1904. 

Ha-ng-up. slang. 1959. Drawback; diffi- 
culty; fixation. 

Hanky (he-nki). 1895 (handky). Familiar 
colloquialism for HANDKEROHIEF (hm-nkoa- 
tfif); see -v*. 

Hanuman (hynumi-n). Also hoonoo- 
maun, huniman. 1814. [Hind., Hindi.) 1. 
Hindu Mythol. Proper name of a semi-divine 
monkey-like creature. 2, An Indian monkey, 
Presbytis entellus, venerated by Hindus 1843. 

Hapax legomenon (hw:pwks lege menen). 
Pl. hapax legomena. Also simply hapax. 
1654. [Gr. drag Aeyóuevov thing once said.] A 
word or form of which only one instance is 
recorded. 

Haploid (he-ploid), a. 1908. - G. haploid 
(E. Strasburger, 1905), f. Gr. ázAóos single + 
ctoos form.] Biol. Of a cell or its nucleus: 
having a single set of unpaired chromosomes, 
as in a gamete. Of an organism: having h. 
somatic cells. Also as sb., a h. organism. Cf. 
* DIPLOID, etc. 

Happen, v. 1. b. With a vague subject 
(e.g. anything, something), said of some sori- 
ous thing (e.g. death) coming fo a person 
1795. 

Tf anything happens to me, recollect that death 
is a debt we must all pay LD, NELSON. 

Happening, vbl. sb. 2. An improvised or 
spontaneous theatrical or pseudo-theatrical 
entertainment 1962. 

Happy, a. 4. Happy ship, a ship on which 
the crew work together harmoniously; also 
transf. of the conduct of any organization; 
b. As the second element of a compound 
(orig. U.S. collog.): in a state of excitement 
or nervousness, in respect of the object, event, 
use, or practice of the action, ete., denoted by 
the first element; e.g. bomb-h., slap-h., 
trigger-h. 

4. A branch ora department may be a theoretical 
monstrosity and yet be a *h. ship’; and tradition- 
ally a h. ship’ is the only efficient ship 1950, 

Hard, a. I. 1. b. Of a lawn-tennis court: 
made of asphalt or other h. material 1889. 
III. 2. d. Of a drug that is taken non. 
medicinally; addictive and seriously harmful 
to health with continued use 1967. 6. Of 
ionizing radiation: having great penetrating 
power 1902. 

Comb.: h. copy, a legible permanent record of 
matter stored on microfilm, magnetic taper ete., 
which cannot normally be consulted directly; 
h. core, (a) heavy material forming the foundation 
of a road, etc.; (b) fig., an irreducible nucleus or 
residuum; h. cover, a stiff binding case (on a 
book); chiefly attrib.; h. currency, one not likely 
to depreciate suddenly or fluctuate greatly in 
e; h. hat, (a) a bowler hat; (b) a safety helmet; 
ding (see *LANDING vbl. sb, 1 d); h.-line 
adhering unwaveringly to a hard or firm 
; h.-lying money, for A.-line money (see 

I, 6); h. pad, a form of distemper in 
sell, aggressive salesmanship or advert- 
ising; h. shoulder, land hardened and laid down 
for vehicles to get safely off the running lanes of a 
motorway in an emergency. 

Ha'rdboard. 1929. [Boar sb. 3.] A type 
of stiff board made from wood-pulp fibre and 
used as a substitute for wood. 

Hardware. b. Weapons 1805. c. The 
physical components of a system or device 
as opposed to the procedures required for its 
operation. Opp. *SOFTWARE. 1953. 

Hare, v.? 1893. [f. Hare sh.] intr, fa. To 
double like a hare. b. To run or move with 
great speed 1908. 

Harewood (hé*1wud) Also hairwood, 
air-wood (8 aire-); and simply 7 ayer, 
ayre, 1664. [- dial. G. aehre, ehre, prob. f. 
Friulian, etc. aar, ayer, aire i= Rom. 
*acre + L. acer maple.] Stained sycamore 
wood, used by cabinet-makers. 

Harijan (hæridzăn). 1931. [Skr., person 
devoted to the god Vishnu’, f. Hari Vishnu 


HARRIS 


+ jana person.] The name given by Gandhi 
to an Untouchable in India. Also as adj. 

Harris (he-ris). 1894. The name of the 
southern part of the Island of Lewis with 
Harris in the Outer Hebrides, used to desig- 
nate the hand-woven tweed produced by the 
inhabitants of this region. 

Hassle, -el (hz's'. collog. 1945. [Eng. 
and U.S. dial.) A quarrel, argument, fuss. 
Also as v, intr., to quarrel, argue. 

Hatch, sb. 2, d. An opening or door in an 
aircraft or spacecraft 1948. 

Haut, haute. Fr. High (class), in bor- 
rowed phrases, as: Haute couture (ot kutür), 
high fashion; the leading dressmakers and 
dressmaking establishments collectively. 
Haute cuisine (ot kwizin), high-class 
(Freneh) cooking. Haute école (ot ekol), the 
more difficult feats of horsemanship. Haute 
vulgarisation (ot vulgarizasion), successful 
popularization of abstruse or complex 
matters. 

Have, v. III. 1. b. To possess sexually; to 
have sexual intercourse with 1594, 

Colloq. phr. T'o h, had it: to have (had one's 
chance and) missed it; to have had enough. To 
h. it (or nothing) on: to have the (or no) advantage 
over. To h. it (so) good: to possess (so many) 
5 T'o h. on: to puzzle intentionally; to 
ease. 

Have-not (hw-vnot). 1836. [HAVE v., Nor 
adv.) One who has no possessions, or very 
few in comparison with others; esp. of those 
nations that are considered not to have a due 
share of territory or material resources (1919). 

The Rich and the Poor—the Havenots and the 
Haves LYTTON. They contemplate a World- 
Federation when the international League of the 
Have-Nots has conquered all the Haves J. L. 
GARVIN, 

Hawk, sb.' 2. b. Polit. (See *DovE sb. 2 b.) 

Haymaker. 4. A swinging blow or punch 
(slang) 1912. 

Head, sb. I. 7. d. A drug-addict or drug- 
taker. Freq. with defining word prefixed, as 
*HoPHEAD, etc. 1911. IL. 4. b. A device for 
converting electrical signals into mechanical 
movements (in dise recording) or variations 
in magnetization (on magnetic tape), and 
vice versa 1951. 14. b. A seamen’s latrine (in 
the ship’s bows). Often pl. 1748. 

Headache. 3. transf. A troublesome or 
annoying thing; a trouble, trial (slang or 
colloq.); orig. U.S. 1934. 

Headline, 2. d. A heading in large letters 
in a newspaper; pl. the summary of a news 
broadcast 1867 (orig. U. S.). To make or hit 
the headlines: to be news of the first im- 
portance. 

Head-on, adv. and a. orig. U.S. A. adv. 
(head-on) With the head or front pointed 
directly towards something 1840. B. adj. 
(hea‘d-on) Involving the direct meeting of 
the front of a vehicle with another object 


1903. 

Health. Phr. Not for one's h. (orig. U.S.): 
for one’s material advantage or interest. 
Comb.: h. centre, a local headquarters of medi- 
cal services; h. food, food chosen for its dietary or 
iving properties; h. physics, that branch of 
radiology which is concerned with the h. of those 
working with radioactive material. 

Hearty, a. (adv.) and sb. C. sb. b. Univ. 
slang. An athletic non-studious man 1925. 

Heat, sb. 8. c. slang (orig. U.S.). In various 
interconnected senses, as (a) a gun (t as an 
instrument of ‘heat’), also heater; (b) in 
phr. lo turn on the heat: to use a gun; hence 
fig., to turn the heat on: to apply pressure; 
105 3 with or pursuit by the police 
Comb.: h. exchanger, a device used to transfer 
heat from one medium to another; h.-pump, a 
meets di working in reverse, using energy 
supplied to it to transfer heat from a colder to a 
hotter place; h. sink, a device used to carry away 
unwanted heat. 

Heater. 2. Also, a gun (see *HEAT sb. 80). 

Heath Robinson (hip ro:binsón). 1917. [f. 
the name of the humorous artist W. Heath 
Robinson (1872-1944).] Used attrib. or ellipt. 
of any absurdly ingenious device of the kind. 
illustrated by this artist. 

Heavy, a.' I. 5. c. Physics. Distinguished 
by having a greater than the usual mass: 
applied to certain isotopes and to compounds 
containing them, as A. Aydrogen, water 1930. 
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III. 2. b. Of amatory relationships: intense 
1952. V. 4. b. Of newspapers, etc.: serious 
1875. c. In Jazz and popular music, used in. 
various senses: serious; important; loud, 
forceful, etc. 1937. 

Hebe. 4. Bot. [mod.L. (P. Commerson, 
1789).] A member of a large genus of shrubs 
80 called, mostly native to New Zealand and 
formerly included in the genus Veronica 1921. 

The hebes, as the shrubby veronicas are now 
called 1961. 

Heck? (hek). dial. and U.S. 1887. Euphem- 
istic alteration of HELL. 

One h. of a messenger E. POUND. 

Hedge, sb. 

h. hop, the action of an airman in flying at low 
levels so as to suggest hopping over hedges. 

Heebie-jeebies (hi:bi,dsi-biz), sb. pl. slang 
(orig. U.S.) 1924. A dance resembling the 
blues; also, fig. the ‘blues’, the ‘jim-jams’, 

Heel (hil), sb.? slang (orig. U. S.). 1914. [Of 
doubtful origin: perh. f. HEEL sb.'] An un- 
trustworthy person, a rotter. 

He was a h. and she's well rid of him L. P. 
HARTLEY. 

Heel (hil) v.“ 1857. [Corruption of earlier 


HELE, HEAL v.] With in = HELE v. Hence 
Hee-ling-i-n vbl. sb. 
Heist (hoist). U.S. slang. 1927. [repr. 


U.S. local pronunc. of Horst sb. and v.] A 
hold-up, a robbery. Also as v. trans., to hold 


up, rob. Hence Hei-ster, a robber, a 
hijacker. 
HeLa (hella). 1953. f. the name, Helen 


Lane, of the patient from whom the original 
tissue was taken.] Used altrib. to designate 
a strain of human epithelial cells maintained 
in tissue culture and derived originally from 
tissue from a carcinoma of the cervix, 
Occas. absol. 

Heliport (he lipé*at). 1948. [f. HELI-, after 
*AIRPORT.] A landing-place for helicopters. 

Hell, sb. 

Slang phr. To give (a person) A.: to give him ‘a 
bad time'. To knock, blast, etc., h. out of: to 
pound heavily. Like h.: (a) recklessly, des- 
perately; very much; (b) ironically, not at all, on 
the contrary. 

Comb.: hell's angel, name given, orig. in the 
1950s in the U.S., to a member of a group of 
awless, usually leather-jacketed, motorcyclists 
notorious for their disturbances of civil order in 
California. 

Heme: see HM. 

Henge (hends). 1932. f. STONE)HENGE.] 
A term for a monument more or less akin 
to the stone circle of Stonehenge. Also 
attrib. 

Henry (henri). Pl. henries, henrys. 
1893. [Name of Joseph Henry (1797—1878), 
American physicist.] Electr. A unit of in- 
ductance (now incorporated in the S. I.), 
equal to the inductance of a closed circuit. 
in which an e.m.f. of one volt is produced by 
& current changing at the rate of one ampere 
per second. 

Hep (hep), a. slang (orig. U.S.). 1908. [Of 
unknown origin.] Well-informed, knowledge- 
able, ‘wise to’, up-to-date; smart, stylish. 
Hence as sb., the state of being ‘hep’; as vb., 
to pep up. Also Hepped ppl. a. (often with 
up); to be hepped on, to be enthusiastic 
about. Cf. next. 

Hep-cat (hepket). slang (orig. U.S.). 
1938. [f. „Hur a + *CaT sb.! I. I. b.] An 
addict of jazz, swing music, etc.; one who is 
‘hep’; = *HIPSTER!, 

Herbicide (hó-ibisoid). 1899. [f. L. herba 
grass, green crops + -I- + -OIDE.] Any 
substance that is toxic to some or all plants 
and is used to destroy unwanted vegetation. 
(Orig. a proprietary name.) Hence Herbi- 
ci. dal a. 

Hereford (herifóid). 1805. The name of 
the county town of Herefordshire, an English 
county on the Welsh border, used to desig- 
nate a breed of cattle originating there. Also 
He-refordshire 1789. 

Herrenvolk (héronfolk, -fóvk). 1941. 
[G., *master-race'.] The Nazi conception of. 
the German people as born to mastery. Also 
transf. as an appellation of other ‘superior’ 
groups. Also attrib. or as adj. 

Forms of warfare which, according to the Ger- 


man view, should be the strict monopoly of the 
Herrenvolk W. S. CHURCHILL. 


Hertz (hóats, |hérts). 1928. [See HERTZIAN 


HIGHLIGHT 


a.) A unit of frequency, now incorporated 
into the S.I., equal to one cycle per second. 

Het (het), pa. pple. late ME. [pa. pple. of 
Hear v.] Heated; orig. dial. and U.S. (with 
up: excited). 

Hetero-. 

He-terograft, a graft taken from an indi- 
vidual of a different species from that of the 
recipient. Heteropolar a., (b) applied to an. 
electric generator in which the armature 
conductor passes north and south poles al- 
ternately; (c) Chem., formed by ions of 
opposite sign, between which there is 
electrostatic attraction; ionic. He:tero- 
transplant sb., a heterograft. He:tero- 
transplant v. trans. , to transplant from one 
individual to another of a different. species; 
so He:terotransplanta-tion. 

Heterocyclic (hetérosoiklik), a. 1895. f. 
HETERO- + Cyouic d.] 1. Bot. = HETERO- 
MEROUS d. 2. 2. Chem. Containing or desig- 
nating a ring composed of more than one 
kind of atom 1899. Also as sb., à h. com- 


pound. Hence He-terocycle, a h. ring or 
compound. 

Heterosexual (he:térose:ksiual), a. 1892. 
lt. HETERO-, after homosexual.) Involving, 


related to, or characterized by a sexual 
propensity for the opposite sex; of or in- 
volving sexual activity between individuals 
of opposite sex. Also as sb., a h. individual. 
Hence He:terosexua-lity, the condition of 
being h. 

Heterosis (hetéró"sis). 1914. [- late Gr. 
4répoow alteration, f.  érepos different.) 
Genetics. The tendency of cross-breeding to 
produce an individual with a greater hardi- 
ness and capacity for growth than either of 
the parents. Hence Hetero- tic a. 

Heuristic, a. 1. b. Computers. Proceeding 
by trial and error: used of a method of 
problem-solving in which the next step 
depends on an evaluation of progress made 
towards a solution 1902. Hence Heuri's- 
tically adv. Also Heuristics sb. pl. (const. 
as sing.), the study and use of h. techniques 
in data processing. 

Hex (heks), v. Chiefly U.S. 1830. [- Penn- 
sylvanian G. „ere, f. G. hesen.) intr. To 
practise witchcraft. Also frans., to bewitch, 
to cast a spell on. 

Hex (heks), sb. Chiefly U.S. 1856. |Penn- 
sylvanian G. — G. hexe.] 1. A witch. Also 
transf., a witch-like female. 2. A magic spell 
or curse 1909. 

Hexa-. 

Hexachlo-rophane, a white crystalline 
powder, CH,(C,HCI,OH),, used as a disin- 
fectant; also (U.S.) -phene. 

Hexode. B. sb. Radio, I- G. herode.] A 
valve with six electrodes 1933. Also attrib. 
or as adj. 

Hide, sb. 3. A place of concealment for the 
observation of wild animals 1864. 

Hide, v. 

h.-out orig. U.S. collog., a hiding-place (f. phr. 
to h. out: to g to hiding), So Hi-dy-hole, 
hidey-hole (hai-dihd"l) Sc, and U.S. [Alteration 
of hiding-hole.] 

Hi-fi (hoi-foi-). 
* HIGH-FIDELITY. 

High, a. II. 12. b. Under the influence of 
a drug or drugs 1934. 

Comb.: 2. h. camp, ‘camp’ (see *CAMP a.) of a. 
sophisticated kind; h.-key Photogr., consisting of 
light tones; h. lite, a W. African dance; B. 
polymer, a polymer with a high molecular 
weight; h.-ranking a., of high rank, senior; 
h,-rise d., of a building: tall, multi-storey; 
h.-tensile, used attrib, of metals possessing great 
tensile strength; h. wire, a high tight-rope. — . 

B. sb. 1. c. An area of high barometric 
pressure. Also transf. 1878. d. slang. A 
euphoric state induced by the taking of & 
drug or drugs 1961. 

High altar. late ME. [Hic d. II. 3.] The 
principal altar of a church. 

High-fide-lity. 1934. [Fivenity 2.] The 
property of equipment used in the recording 
and reproduction of sound, of producing 
little distortion in the signal, so that the 
sound produced bears as close a resemblance 
as possible to the original. Also attrib. 

Highlight (hoiloit), v. 1934. f. HIGH 
LIGHT.] trans. To bring into prominence, to 
‘feature’, to draw attention to. 


1950. Colloq. abbrev. of 


HIGH-UP 


Thursday's polling is unlikely to h. any notable 
national frends 1965, 

High-up (hoi. op), a. collog. 1868. In a high. 
or exalted position, chiefly fig. (cf. H1GH a, II. 
1); hence as sb., an exalted personage. So 
Hi-gher-up sb. 

Hijack, hi-jack (hoi-dgek), v. orig. U.S. 
Also formerly high-jack. 1923, [Origin 
unknown.) írans. To steal (contraband or 
stolen goods) in transit; to hold up and com- 
mandeer (a vehicle and its load) in transit; 
to seize (an acroplane) in flight and force the 
pilot to fly to a new destination. So Hi-- 
jacking vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also Hijack 
sb., an instance of hijacking. Hijacker (in 
Dict.). 

Hike, sb. orig. dial. and U.S. 1865. [f. 
HIKE v.] A vigorous walk; a tramp. 

Hill-billy. Chiefly U.S. 1900. [f. HILL 
sb. + BILY.) 1. A rustic, esp. from the back- 
woods or mountains. Also attrib. and transf. 
2. A type of American folk music. Also 
attrib. 1924. 

Hip (hip), a. slang (orig. U.S.). 1904. [Of 
unknown o n.] = *HEP a. Hence Hip v. 
trans., to render ‘hip’, to inform. Hipped 
ppl. a., well-informed; fond of. Hi:p-cat = 
*HEP-CAT.  Hi:pness, the condition or 
quality of being ‘hip’. 

Hippeastrum (hipte-strim). 1821. [mod. 
L. (W. Herbert, 1821), f. Gr. imneús horseman, 
knight + 4ozpov Star.] A member of the genus 
of South American bulbous plants so named, 
belonging to the family Amaryllidacem; the 
knight’s star lily. 

Hippie, hippy (hi-pi), sb. and a, slang 
(orig. U.S.). 1953. [f. *HIP a. + -Y*.] A. sb. 
A hipster; a person, usually exotically 
dressed, who is, or appears to be, given to the 
use of hallucinogenic drugs; a beatnik. B. 
adj. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
hippies 1959. 

Hippocratic, a. H. oath, an oath compris- 
ing the obligations and professional conduct 
of physicians, taken by those entering upon 
medical practice. 

Hipster’ (hipstoi) slang (orig. U. S.). 
1946. lt. *HiP a. + -STER.] One who is 
‘hip’; a hip- (or hep-) cat; also attrib. Hence 
Hi-psterism, the condition or fact of being 
a hipster; the characteristics of hipsters. 

Hipster? (hi-pstor). 1902. [f. HIP sb. + 
"STER.] Used esp. attrib.: of, or pertaining to, 
a garment, e.g. a skirt or trousers, that ex- 
tends from the hips rather than the waist. 
In pl.: such a pair of trousers. 

Hire, sb. 

Comb.: h.-car, a car available for hire; h.-pur- 
Chase, a system by which a hired thing becomes 
the hirer’s property after a certain number of 
Payments, 

Histamine (histümin, .in). 1918. f. 
fords (sce Hist0-) + AMINE.] Biochem. A 
simple base, C,H,N,'(CH,),NH,, present in 
all body tissues and responsible for certain 
allergic reactions. 

Histo-. 

Histopathodogy, (the study of) the 
changes in tissues associated with a disease 
or disorder; so Hi:stopatholo-gic, -lo'gical 
adjs. Hi:stopatho-logist. 

togram (histógrem). 1891. (f. Gr. 
ie1ós mast + -GRAM.] A diagram in which 
columns represent the frequency with which 
Bome quantity has values within different 
ranges. 

Historicism  (historisiz?'m). 1901. [f. 
HISTORIO d. + -18M; tr. Gr. historismus.] 1. 
The theory that all social and cultural 
Phenomena are relative and historically 
determined, and hence are only to be under- 
Stood in their historical context a1902. 2. The 
belief that historical change occurs in accord- 
ance with laws, so that the course of history 
may be predicted but cannot be altered by 
human will 1901, 3. A tendency in philosophy 
to see historical development as the most 
fundamental aspect of human existence 1939. 
4. Excessive regard for the institutions and 
Values of the past; spec. in Archit., the use 
Of historical styles in design 1939. Hence 
Ego ricist. 

it, sb. 4. c. A popular success in public 
entertainment 1811. 
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Comb.: h. parade, a Ammi 
‘hits’; h. tune, a fine that se A Renata of 
Hitch-hike (hi-tjhoik), v. orig. U.S. 1923. 
If. HrrOH v. 3. + HIKE v.] intr. To travel by 
PES of lifts in MER 5 as sb., such 
urney. Also "tch-hiker, one wl] 
hitoh-hikes. Hitch-hiking vòl. ze ne e 
Kids When their imagination bids Hitch-hike a 
thousand miles to find the Hesperides that's on 


their mind AUDEN. 

Hitler (ui tied). 1930. [Name of Adolf 
Hitler (1889-1945), Chancellor of the German 
Reich and leader of the National Socialist 
Party.] One who embodies the characteris- 
tics of Hitler. Also attrib. and Comb. Hence 
Hi-tlerism, the political principles or policy 
of the Nazi party in Germany. Hi-tlerite, a 
follower of Hitler. 

Hive, v. 4. To hive off: to swarm off like 
bees; esp. to break away from, to separate 
from, a group 1902. Also (rans., to remove 
from a group, a large unit, ete.; to make 
separate. 

Hock (hok), sb.* slang. 1859. I- Du. hok 
hutch, prison, credit, debt.] In h.: (a) in the 
act (of gambling), (b) in prison, (c) in pawn, 
(d) in debt. 

Comb.: h.-shop, a pawnshop. 

Holdfast. B. 4. b. Bot. An organ of 
attachment developed by some alge 1841. 

Holding, vbl. sb. II. 1. See also small h. 
8. V. SMALL a. ad fin. 

Hole, sb. I. 6. Physics. A position from 
which an electron is absent; esp. one in a 
semiconductor that may be regarded as a 
mobile particle having mass and a positive 
charge 1930. 

Hollandaise (he:lindé'z, lolandéz). 1841. 
[Fr., fem. of hollandais Dutch, f. Hollande 
Holland.] In full H. sauce. A creamy sauce 
made of butter, egg-yolks, vinegar, etc., 
served with fish or vegetables. 

Holmium (hó"lmijm). 1879. (mod. L. 
(P. T. Cleve, 1879), f. Holmia, latinized name 
of Stockholm: see -IUM.] Chem. A silvery, 
relatively soft metallic element of the lan- 
thanide series which forms a series of strongly 
paramagnetic salts in which it is trivalent. 
Atomic number 67; symbol Ho. 

Holocene (holosin) a. 1897. (- Fr. 
holocéne, t. HOLO- + Gr. xawós recent, after 
Eocene, etc.] Of, pertaining to, or designat- 
ing the most recent geological epoch, which 
began approximately 10,000 years ago and 
still continues. Also absol. 

Hologram (hologrem). 1949. Uf. HOLO- + 
-GRAM,] Physics. A pattern produced when 
light (or other radiation) reflected, diffracted, 
or transmitted by an object placed in a co- 
herent beam (e.g. from a laser) is allowed to 
interfere with the undiffracted beam; a 
photographie plate or film containing such a 

attern. 

PWhen suitably illuminated, photographie h. 
produces a two- or three-dimensional image of 
the original (two- or three-dimensional) object. 

Holograph (holograf), v. 1908. [Back- 
formation from *HOLOGRAPHY, after photo- 
graph, telegraph vbs.] trans. To record as à 
hologram. 

Holography. 2. Physics. (After *Horo- 
GRAM.) The process or science of producing 
and using holograms 1904. Hence Holo- 

raphic a. in corresponding sense. Also 

ologra-phically adv., by means of hina 
holographic manner. e ae 

Holotype (holotoip). 1897. (f. e 
fev ior Fs popcimen Cie. sien basis 

escription of a new species. 

1 15 "^ = is extant, it automatically fixes 
the application of the name concerned 1966. 

Holy, a. colloq. phr. Aolier-than-thou : 
characterized by an attitude of superior 
e didn't want a preachy ‘holier-than-thou’ 
lecture 1950. 

Home, v. 4. intr. Of a vessel, aircraft, sus 
to be guided to its destination by the use o! 
a landmark or by means of a radio beam, etc. 
Freq. const. on. 1920. 

e Guard. a. U.S. A member of à 
100 E 8 force 1861. b. The Territorial 
Forces of England 1909; in the war of 1939— 


HOOP 


1945 applied to the Local Defence Volunteers 
organized for the defence of the country. 

Homing, vbi. sb. 2. Used attrib, ot auto- 
mere devices for guiding aircraft, missiles, 
ete. 

Homo (homo), sb,^ and a, 1029. Colloq. 
shortening of HOMOSEXUAL a. (ah.). 

Homo-. 

Ho mograft, a graft taken from another 
individual of the sume species as the recipi- 
ent. Homopolar a., (b) applied to electric 
generators in which the direction of the flux 
does not alternate with relation to the arma- 
ture conductor(s), so that a direct current is 
generated without the use of commutators; 
(c) Chem. [7 G. homóopolar (R. Abegg, 1900)], 
formed by or arising out of the sharing of 
electrons between neutral atoms; covalent. 
Homotransplant sb, a homograft. 
Ho:motranspla-nt v. trans., to transplant 
from one individual to another of the sume 
species; so Ho:motransplanta:tion. 

Homogenize (hómo'dsinolz), v. 1886, (t. 
HOMOGEN(EOUS a. + k.] (rans. To render 
homogeneous or similar; to unite into a 
single whole of uniform composition; also fig. 
Spec. a. To subject (milk) to a process by 
which the fat globules are broken up and 
distributed throughout the liquid, so that 
they have no tendency to collect into a 
cream 1904, b. To prepare a suspension of cell 
fragments and constituents from (tissue) by 
physical treatment in a liquid medium 1936. 
So Homo:genized ppl. a. Homo genizing, 
vbl. sb. and ppl, a. Homo'genizer, u 
machine or apparatus for homogenizing some 
kind of material. Also Homo-genization, 
the process of making or becoming homo- 
geneous; also, uniformity of composition. 

Honey, sb. 

Comb,: h.-fungus, Armillaria mellea, a fungus 
causing a root disease in trees and shrubs, shown 
by honey-coloured toadstools around them and 
black threads attached to their roota, 

Honey-dew. 4. In full ^. melon. A cultivar 
of the musk melon, Cucumis melo, which has 
a smooth ivory or pale yellow skin and sweet 
greenish flesh 1916. 

Honey-pot. 3. In full ^. ant. An ant 
belonging to one of several genera in which 
some of the workers become distended with 
surplus food, which is regurgitated when it is 
needed 1880. 

Honky-tonk (honkitenk). U.S. slang. 
1924, (Origin unknown.] 1. A tawdry drink- 
ing-saloon, dance-hall, or gambling-house; à 
night-club, Also attrib. or quasi-adj, 2. Rag- 
time music as played in honky-tonks 1933. 
‘Also attrib, or quasi-adj., as h. plano, an out- 
of-tune or tinny-sounding piano. 

Hood (hud), 5%. slang (orig. L. S.). 
[f. Hoop(LUM,] A gangster. 

Hoodoo, 3. A malignant spell; a thing that 
causes ill-luck; also attrib. 1881. 

Hooey (hii). U.S. slang. 19024. 
unknown.] Nonsense, humbug. 

Hook, sb. 10. b. It. Hook v. 8d.] Boxing. A 
swinging blow with the elbow bent 1898. 

Comb.: h. worm, a parasitic nematode worm of 
the family Ancylostomatidw, which infesta man, 
other mammals, or birds, using hook-like organs 
to attach itself to the host's intestinal lining, 

Hook, v. 4. b. pass, To be addicted to; 
to be captivated by. Freq, const. on, 1025. 

Hooker’. 2. U.S. slang. A prostitute 1846, 
2. Rugby Football, A player in the centre of 
the front row of the scrum, who endeavours 
to secure the ball by hooking it 1900. 

Hookey, hooky (huki). U.S. (Origin un- 
known. ] I. To play h.: to play truant 1848, 
2. Blind h.: a gambling game at cards, in 
which players make guesses concerning the 
bottom card of each packet into which the 
pack of cards is divided 1840. 

Hook-up (hu kyp). orig. U.S, colloq. 1903. 
It. phr. hook up, HOOK v. 4.] A combination 
of apparatus, etc., esp. of broadcasting. 
equipment; gen. a connection, an alliance. 

Hoop, sb.' 1. b. A hoop, often with paper 
stretched across it, through which acrobats, 
etc. leap 1793. T'o go (put) through the hoop(s: 
to undergo (subject to) an ordeal or trial 


1919. 


1930, 


[Origin 


HOORAY 


Hooray (huré'-), var. HURRAY (HURRAH). 

Hoover (hü:voi) 1927. A vacuum cleaner 
manufactured by Hoover Ltd. Also loosely 
applied to any vacuum cleaner, Hence 
Hoover v. trans., to clean with a H. 

Hop (hop), sb.? slang (chiefly U.S.). 1887. 
{Origin obscure.] A narcotic drug; spec. 
opium. 

Hopefully, adv. Now also (orig. U.S.) in 
sense ‘it is hoped (that)’ (cf. G. hoffentlich) 
1932. 

Hophead (họ phed). slang (orig. and 
chiefly U.S.). 1911. [f. Hor sb. + HEAD 
sb. I. 7 d.] An opium-smoker; a drug- 
addict. 

Hopped (hopt) d.“ U.S. slang. 1923. [f. 
*HoP sb. + -ED.] Chiefly with up. 1. 
Excited, enthusiastic; angry. 2. Stimulated 
by, or under the influence of, a narcotic 
drug 1924. Hence (as a back-tormation) hop 
up v., to stimulate with drugs. 

oppus (hepJs) 1894. The name of 

Edward Hoppus, 18th-c. English surveyor, 
used attrib, and in the possessive to designate 
a method of measuring the cubic content of 
round timber used in the British Common- 
wealth, and tabulated by him in 1736; it 
involves multiplying the length by the square 
of the quarter-girth. 

H. foot, a name for the ‘cubic foot’ as arrived 
at by this method, equal to 1.27 true cubic feet. 

Hormone. Also Hormonal (hjimó"-nil, 
hó:imónàl), a. (Now the usual adj.) 

Horse, sb. 

Comb.: 2. c. h. mushroom, a species of edible 
mushroom, Agaricus arvensis, larger and coarser 
than the common mushroom. 

Hortensia (hozte-nsià). 1799. [mod.L. (P. 
Commerson, 1789), f. Horlense, adopted 
Christian name of the wife of J. A. Lepaute 
(1720-c1787), French clockmaker.] A variety 
of the common hydrangea, H. macrophylla 
var. hortensia. 

Hospitalize (họ'spităləiz), v. 1901. (f. 
HOSPITAL sb. + -IZE.] trans. To place or 
accommodate in a hospital. Hence Ho:s- 
pitaliza:tion, confinement to, or aecom- 
modation in, a hospital. 

Hosta (ho:stá). 1938. [mod.L. (L. Trat- 
tinnick, 1812), f. the name of N. T. Host 
(1761-1834), Austrian physician.] A plant of 
the genus so named (formerly called *FUNKIA), 
native to Japan and eastern Asia and be- 
longing to the family Liliacew; a plantain- 
lily. 

Hostess. 2. b. A woman employed to 
entertain customers at a night-club, etc.; 
a prostitute 1933. c. = *air hostess; also, a 
woman similarly employed on a train 1930. 

Hot, a. 2. Colloq. phr. H. under the collar: 
feeling anger or resentment (cf. 5, 6). 6. c. 
(Of a hit, etc.) difficult to deal with 1882; (of 
a competitor) strongly expected or fancied to 
win. 7. d. Also applied to jazz or similar 
music with a marked beat and strong 
emotional appeal; also to the performer; opp. 
*CooL a. 4 b. e. Of property: stolen, spec. 
easily identifiable and so difficult to dispose 
of 1834. f. Radioactive 1942. 

Comb.: h. line, a direct exclusive communica- 
tion channel between two points; spec. between 
Washington and Moscow; also attrib. and fig.; 
h. money, capital which is transferred from one 
country to another for short-term gain; h. rod, 
a motor vehicle specially modified to give high 

wer and speed; h. seat, (a) an electric chair; 

b) a situation involving embarrassment or 
onerous responsibilities; (c) an ejection seat in an 
aircraft; war, an open war involving active 
hostilitie: 

House, sb. 4. b. The H., Christ Church, 
Oxford: from the Latin title des Christi 
House of Christ’. d. To keep a h.: to ensure 
that there is always a sufficient attendance of 
members in the House of Commons to form a 
quorum and to secure support for the chosen 
speakers of a party. Also fo make a h. (see 
MAKE v. II. 7). g. Also, a performance at a 
particular time in a theatre, e.g. first, second 
h. 10. Mil. slang. A variant of lotto 1900. 
(Also Housie hau:si.) 

Comb.: h. arrest, detention in one's house in 
protective custody; h.-proud a., (of a woman) 
giving intense or excessive attention to the up- 

deep and outward appearance of the house. 

Housekeeping. 3. Those operations of a 
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computer, organization, etc., which make 
its work possible but do not directly consti- 
tute its performance 1958. Freq. attrib. 

Housing, 5H. 6. d. A rigid case or cover 
that encloses and protects a mechanism or 
piece of apparatus 1889. 

Hovercraft (ho:voikraft) Pl. -craft. 
1959. [f. Hover v. + CRAFT sb.] A vehicle 
or craft that can be supported by a cushion 
of air ejected downwards against a surface 
close below it, and can in principle travel 
over any relatively smooth surface without 
significant contact with it. 

My wife and I tried to find a name and settled 
for the not altogether appropriate word Hover- 
craft’. C. S. COCKERELL. 

How, adv. II. And h.!: excl. used to indi- 
cate that the effect of something is difficult 
to describe = and no mistake, very much 
so! (U.S. slang) 1932. Here's h.!: a familiar 
toasting formula 1890. 

Hoyle? (hoil). Name of Edmond Hoyle 
(1672-1769), author of several works on 
card-games (the earliest, on whist, dated 
1742); often cited typically for an authority. 

Hubby (h»:bi) sb. 1688. Familiar collo- 
quialism for HUSBAND; see -x“. 

Hubris (hid-bris). 1884. [- Gr. ops.) 
Presumption, orig. towards the gods; pride, 
excessive self-confidence. 

Huddle, sb. 4. A close or secret con- 
ference (collog.) 1929. 

Hula (hala). 1886. [Hawaiian.] An orig. 
Hawaiian dance; the music accompanying 
this dance, Also Hwla-hula. Hence Hula 
v. intr. 

Comb.: h. hoop, a child's hoop adapted for 
n round the body with movements akin to 
those of the h.; h. skirt, a long grass skirt. 

Human, a. 4. b. Belonging or relating to 
man as distinguished from the lower animals, 
machinery and mechanism, or mere objects 
or events 1847. 

Comb.: h. engineering, (the study of) the man- 
agement of labour in industry, and esp. of the 
relationship between operatives and machines. 

Humanism. 3. b. A theory of the life of 
man in the world as a responsible being 
behaving independently of any revelation or 
of preternatural powers. 

Humoral, a. 1. b. Also (in mod. use), 
contained in or involving the blood or other 
body fluid, esp. as distinct from cells. 

Hunt, s.“ 4. A hunting or oscillatory 
motion 1920. 

Hunt, v. 8. inir. To run alternately faster 
and more slowly than the desired speed; to 
oscillate to an undesirable extent about a 
desired position or state. Freq. as Hu'nting 
vbl, sb. 1880. 

Hydrofoil (hoi-drofoil). 1920. [f. HYDRO- 
+ Fort sb.', after aerofoil.] 1. A structure 
designed to generate a force (other than 
drag) when moving through a liquid; spec. 
a thin structure attached underneath a ves- 
sel by means of which its hull is lifted clear 
of the water at speed 1920. 2. A vessel fitted 
with hydrofoils 1959. 3. attrib., as h. boat, 
ship 1950. 

Hydrogen. 

Comb.: h. bomb, an extremely powerful bomb 
in which the energy released is derived from the 
fusion of h. nuclei in an uncontrolled chain 
reaction, 

Hydroponics (hoi:dropg-niks). 1937. f. 
HYDRO- + Gr. ados work: see -10 2.] The 
process of growing plants without soil, in 
beds of sand, gravel, or similar supporting 
material flooded with nutrient solutions. 
Hence Hydropo'nic a. Hydropo-nicist, 
one who practises h. 

*H', which was suggested by Dr. W. A. Setchell, 
of the University of California, appears to convey 
the desired meaning better than any of a number 
of words considered W. F. GERICKE. 

Hype (hoip), v. slang (orig. U.S.). 1931. 
[Of unknown origin.] trans. To cheat, to 
"short-change'; to build up something; to 
boost; to excite. Hence Hype sb., a con- 
fidence trick; a publicity stunt. Hy-ping 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Hyper-. 

Hy-pergol [- G. hypergol, app. f. Gr. ce 
work + o 3), a hypergolic rocket propel- 
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lant. Hypergolic d., igniting spontane- 
ously on contact with an oxidant or another 
propellant. Hyperse-nsitive d., abnor- 
mally or excessively sensitive; so Hyper- 
sensitiveness, a h. condition. Hy-per- 
sensitivity, hypersensitiveness, esp. of 
the body in allergic conditions. Hyperte-n- 
sion, abnormally high tension; spec. in Med., 
abnormally high pressure of arterial blood; 
so Hyperte-nsive a., having h.; acting to 
increase the blood pressure. 

Hypermarket (hoi-poamaakét). 1971. [tr. 
Fr. hypermarché, f. HYPER- + marché mar- 
ket.] A very large self-service store, usu. 
situated outside a town, with an extensive 
car park, and selling a wide range of goods. 

Hyperon (hai-pérgn), 1954. lapp. f. 
HYPER- + *-ON.] Nuclear Physics. Any of a 
group of unstable sub-atomie particles that 
includes all the baryons except the proton 
and neutron. 


Hypersonic (hoiporse-nik), a. 1946. [f. 
HYPER- + *SONIO a., after supersonic, 
ultrasonic.) 1. Pertaining to, involving, 


capable of, or designating speeds significantly 
greater than the speed of sound, esp. speeds 
greater than five times it. 2. Of sound waves 
or vibrations: having a frequency greater 
than 1000 million Hz (or thereabouts) 1959. 

Hypo-. 

Hypote:nsion, abnormally low tension; 
spec. in Med., abnormally low pressure of 
arterial blood; so Hypote-nsive d., having 
h.; acting to lower the blood pressure. Hy- 
pothe-rmia [Gr. 6¢pun heat] Med., the con- 
dition of having a depressed body tempera- 
ture. 

Hypoxia (hoeipoksi). 1946. 
Ox- + -14.] Med. A defici 


lt. HYP- + 


missile; I. C. I., Imperial Chemical Industri Coy 
id est; I. P. A., International Phonetic Alphabet 


(or Association); I.Q., intelligence quotient; 
I. R. A., Di «a, Inde- 
endent Television Authority ; i.t nitial teach- 


ng alphabet; I.T.V., Independent Television; 


Iatrogenic (əiiætroidze'nik), a. 1927. f. 
IATRO- + *-GENIC.] Med. Of a disease or 
disorder: induced by a physician or surgeon 
through his diagnosis or treatment. 

Icaco (ikā-ko). 1750. [- Sp. icaco, hicaco, 
f. Taino hikako.] A shrub or small tree, 
Chrysobalanus icaco, of the family Rosacetme, 
native to tropical America and the West 
Indies; the fruit of this tree. Also called 
Coco-PLUM. 

Ice, sb. 

Comb.: i. cube, a cube of ice formed in an ice- 
tray; i.-pack, (b) a pack (PACK sb. 8) containing 
ice, usu. applied to the head; i.-tray, a tray in a 
refrigerator in which ice is made. 

Ichabod (ikàübod). 1901. Name given by 
Eli’s daughter-in-law to her son; used as an 
excl. of regret, in allusion to 1 Sam. 4:21 (She 
named the child Ichabod, saying, The glory 
is departed from Israel"). 

Icing, vbl. sb. Nm 

Comb.: i. sugar, finely powdered sugar for icing 
cakes, etc. 

Id? (id). 1924. IL. id it, as tr. G. es (Grod- 
deck, 1923).] Psychol. The inherited instinc- 
tive impulses of the individual, forming an 
unconscious part of the mind. 

Idea, sb. I. F 

4. Phr. The big i.: the grand scheme; usu. ironical 
in phr. what's the big idea? orig. U.S. 

Idèe reçue (ide rəsü). 1937. [Fr.] A 
generally accepted notion or opinion. 

Ideology. 3. More particularly, the ideas 
forming the basis of a political theory or 
system. 

Idle, v. 1. b. Of an engine: to run at a low 
speed, without performing any work; also 
with over 1931. 

Hkebana  (ikibà-ná). 
‘living flowers’.] The art of Japanese flower 
arrangement in which flowers are displayed 
according to strict rules, sometimes in con- 
junction with other natural objects, informal 
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ILLAWARRA 


arrangements designed to be viewed from one 
side only. 

Illawarra (ilawo-ra). 1884. The name of a 
district in New South Wales, used attrib. in 
the names of plants and animals connected 
with it: (a) I. ash, a small tree, Elaocarpus 
cyaneus; I, mountain pine, a cypress pine, 
Callitris cupressiformis; (b) I. (dairy, 
milking) shorthorn, a local breed of 


cattle. 

IIluvial (il'ü-viál) a. 1928. [f. L. illuvies 
overflowing + -AL'.] Soil Sci. Applied to a 
layer of soil in which material has been 
deposited by illuviation. 

IIluviation (ilavie"Jon). 1928. [f. L. 
illuvies overflowing + -ATION.] Soil Sci. The 
deposition of material in a layer of soil by 
water that carries it in solution or suspension 
from a higher layer. 

Image, sb. 5. spec. A concept orimpression, 
created in the minds of the public, of a par- 
ticular person, institution, product, ete. 

Imbalance (imbe:lins). 1900. [f. IM-* + 
BALANCE sb.) Lack of balance; disproportion. 

Immersion. 

5. i. heater, an electric heating apparatus fitted 
in a hot-water tank, etc. 

Immunology (imiunglédzi). 1916. (f. 
IMMUN(ITY + -oLoGY.] The branch of medi- 
cine dealing with resistance to infection in 
man and animals (whether natural, acquired, 
or induced). Hence Immu:nolo-gic (chiefly 
U.S.), -lo-gical adjs., -lo-gically adv. (all 
also stressed i:mmuno-). Immuno-logist. 
So Immu:no-, used as comb. form in related 
terms, as immunochemistry (so -chemical, ete.) 
-therapy. 

Impala (impà-lá, Pee. lä). 1875. [Zulu.] A 
South African antelope, Apuceros melampus. 
Cf. PALLAH. 

Imperfect, a. II. 4. b. Of a pleomorphic 
fungus: describing the stage of the life-cycle 
in which asexual spores or no spores at all are 
produced 1895. 

Umponderabilia (impo:ndorábi-liá). 1933. 
[neut. pl. of mod. L. imponderabilis impon- 
derable.] Imponderable things. 

Importune, v. 3. b. spec. To solicit for an 
immoral purpose 1847. 

Impressionism. 4. A style of musical 
composition expressing subjective impres- 
sions, moods, ctc., through subtle and chang- 
ing harmonies and timbres 1889. 

Impressionist. 2. An exponent of im- 
5 in music 1908. Also attrib. or as 


Imprint, v. 5. Of an animal or thing: to 
become established as an object of recogni- 
tion or trust in the behaviour pattern of (an 
animal): see *IMPRINTING vòl. sb. Usu. as pa. 
pple. Imprinted, and const. by or on. 

Ducks, and dogs raised by humans, may be 
imprinted by them 1967. v 

Imprinting (impri'ntin), vbl. sb. late ME. 
[f. IMPRINT v. + -1NG'.] The action of im- 
printing. b. Psychol. The establishment of a 
behaviour pattern of recognition and trust, 
usu. directed at its own species, during a 
critical period of susceptibility in a (young) 
social animal, esp. in birds 1937. 

I. data suggest that in birds early experiences 
before or during a critical period can influence 
social attachment in a relatively permanent 
fashion 1970. 

In, sb. 3. colloq. (orig. U.S.). An introduc- 
tion to, or influence with, someone of fame 
or authority 1929. 

4000 a. 2. Fashionable, sophisticated ; esoteric 

In, adv. (a.) 

Phrases. In on. Participating in: being one of 
(a group); being in possession of knowledge 

Concerning (something). 

In, L. prep. 

21. in vitro (in vitro) [‘in glass’] Biol., in a 
test tube, culture dish, etc.; hence, outside a 
living organism 1900. 22. in vivo (in vi-vo) Lin 
the living (subject)’] Biol., within a living or- 
ganism 1901. 

-in, suffix, the adv. IN, originally (U.S.) 
designating a communal act of protest, as 
*SIT-IN; subsequently indicating any group 
action or large gathering for some purpose, 
as be-in, fish-in, love-in, pray-in, study-in, 
*TEACH-IN, walk-in. 

Ina-ctivate, v. 1913. [IN-*.] trans. To ren- 
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dor inactive or inoperative. So Inactiva-- 
ion. 

Incentive. B. sb. b. A payment or con- 
cession to encourage harder work. Also 
attrib. or as adj. 1943. 

Incinerator (insi-nóré!to1). 1883. [Agent -n. 
in L. form f. INCINERATE v, See -OR 2.] One 
who or that which incinerates; spec. an 
apparatus for burning substances to ashes, 

Include, v. 3. b. To i. (someone) out: to 
exclude. colloq. or joc. (orig. U.S.). 1937. 

|Incommunicado  (imkóm'ünikà-do), a. 
Also incomunicado, 1844. [Sp. incomuni- 
cado, f. incomunicar to deprive of communi- 
cation. Having no communication with 
other persons; in solitary confinement. 

Indic (indik), 1877. [- L. Indicus — 
Gr. cds INDIAN.) Indian; spec. designating 
or pertaining to a branch of the Indo- 
European languages comprising Sanskrit and 
its modern descendants. 

Indulge, v. II. 3. (Without prep.) To grati- 
fy a desire, appetite, etc.; spec. (collog.) to 
partake (too) freely of intoxicants a 1717. 

Industrial. A. adj. 1. Revolution, the 
rapid development of industry in Britain in 
the late 18th and early 19th centuries; also 
transf. 

Industry. 5. b. Archæol. (A technique of 
working revealed by) implements, etc., found 
at an archeological site 1911. c. collog. Pre- 
ceded by a personal name, ete. : the study of, 
or work on, a particular subject 1965. 

Ineducable (ine:diüküb'l) a. 1884. [IN-*.] 
Incapable of being educated. Hence In- 
e:ducabi-lity. 

Inerti; 
Comb.: i. reel, a reel which enables a safety-belt 
rolled around it to be self-adjusting; i. selling, 
the supply of goods to persons who have not re- 
quested them, in the hope that the recipients will 
not take the necessary action to refuse them. 
Infantile, a. i. paralysis = Poro- 
MYELITIS. 


Inferiority. 
Comb.:i. complex, generalized and unrealistic 


feelings of inadequacy caused by a PRUNG reac- 
tions to actual or supposed inferiority in one 
sphere, sometimes compensated for by aggressive 
self-assertion; collog., exaggerated feelings of 
personal inadequacy, 

Information. 

Comb.: i. retrieval, the facing of information. 
stored in books, computers, or other collections of 
reference material; i, theory, the quantitative 
study, by means of the theory of ponang 
and other mathematical Tee ped of the coding 
and transmission of signals or information. 

Infra-red, a. 1881. [INFRA-.] a. The epi- 
thet of electromagnetic radiation which has a 
wavelength between that of red light 
(approximately 0.8 micron) and that of the 
shortest microwaves (approximately 1000 
microns, or 1 mm.); it is invisible, and most 
of the radiation from bodies below red heat 
is emitted in this form. b. Involving, using, 
or relating to such radiation. 

b. Infra-red photography 1929, cookers 1959, 


astronomy 1968. 
Infrastructure (i-nfristroktits). 1927. [— 


Fr., f. INFRA- + STRUCTURE sb.) A collective 
term for the subordinate parts of an under- 
taking; substructure; spec. the permanent 
installations forming a basis for military 
operations. 

Inhibiter, -or. 2. (Spelt -or.) Something 
that inhibits; esp. a substance whose pres- 
ence prevents some chemical reaction from 
taking place 1902. 

Inhibition. 4. Psychol. A voluntary or in- 
yoluntary restraint or check that prevents 
the direct expression of an instinctive im- 
pulse; also collog. in looser use, an inner 
hindrance to conduct or activity 1889. 


Initial. 
A. adj. 1. initial teachin alphabet, a 44-letter 


i habet devised by Sir James Pitman 
H Pei teaching of reading and writing. 
Injun (indgon) 1812. Colloq. and U.S. 
dial. form of INDIAN sb. 2. Freq. in phr. 
honest I.: honour bright. 
Innards (inoidz) sb. pl. 1825. Dial., 
vulgar, or jocular pronunc. of inwards (see 
INWARD sb. 1), = entrails, stomach. Also 


transf. and fig. 
Inner, a. 1. 


INTERFACE 


i, space, (a) the regions between the earth and 
outer space; (b) the regions below the surface of 
the sea; (c) the part of one's mind or personality 
that is not normally experienced or within one's 
consciousness; i. tube, in a pneumatic tyre, a 
tube, inside the cover, which is inflated with air, 

Innumeracy (iniü-mérüsi), 1959, (f, IN-" 
+ *NUMERACY.] The quality or state of 
being innumerate. 

Innumerate (inidanerét), a, 1959, [f. IN-* 
+ *NuMERATE a.) Unacquainted with the 
basic principles of mathematics and science 
Also as sb., one who is innumerate, 
_Inoperable (ing-péráb'l a. 1886. [= Fr. 
inopérable; see IN-* and OPERABLE,] That 
cannot be operated (upon). 

Input, sb. 3. A place or point where energy, 
information, etc., is supplied to or enters a 
system 1931. 

Input, v. Restrict f to sense in Dict, 
3. (Stressed input.) Computers. To supply 
(data, a program, etc.) to a computer; to put 
in or info 1904. Pa. pple. Input or In- 
putted. 

Inseminate, v. b. To impregnate with 
semen, spec, by artificial means 1923. So 
Insemina‘tion, Inse-minator. 

Inside. C. adv. 2. b. slang. In prison 1888. 
Insomniac (insg-mniwk), 1909, [t. IN- 

SOMNIA + -AC.] One affected with insomnia, 
Also attrib. or as adj. 

Instant, a. (adv.) 4. b. Of a processed 
food: that can be prepared for use immedi- 
ately, e.g. instant (soluble) coffee. Also 
transf. 1914. 

Instantiate (inste-nfié't), v. (f. L. in- 
stantia INSTANCE sb. + -ATE'.] (rans, To 
represent by an instance. So Instantiation 
(instwnfiéfon), representation by an in- 
stance. 

Everything about the universal which dis- 
tinguishes its instantiation inone case from its in- 
stantiation in another must be itself particular... 
This universalis clearly not instantiated by either 
apple 1951. 

Instar (instüi), sb. 1895. [L., = form, 
figure, likeness (L. H. Fischer, 1853).] Any 
stage between ecdyses in the life-cycle of an 
insect. Also attrib. and fig. 

Instinctual (insti-nktiudl), a. 1928, f. 
InstiNen, after contezt, -ual.] Of or pertaining 
to, involving or depending upon, instinct. 

Instruction. 4. c. Computers. An expres- 
sion in a program that defines an operation 
or results in its being performed 1950, 

Integrate, v. 2. b. To bring (members of 
different racial groups, etc.) into equal 
membership of a society or system; to cease 
to segregate (racially), Also infr. 1949. 

2. integrated circuit Electronics, a small unit 
or package, often no larger than a button, which 
is made as a single indivisible structure (such as a 
chip) and is electrically equivalent to à conven- 
tional circuit of many separate components. 

Integration, 1. b. The action or result, of 
*INTEGRATE v. 2 b. 1940. 

Intelligence, sb. 

Comb.: í. quotient, a number intended to ex- 

ress the ratio of a given person's intelligence to 
he average for his age-group, which is fixed at 
100; so i. test. 

Intensive, a. (sb.) 5. b. Suffixed to sbs. to 
form adjs. with the sense *intensively using 
the thing specified’, as capital-i., labour-i. 
1957. 6. i. care, medical treatment which 
keeps a patient under special concentrated 
observation; freq. attrib. 

Interceptor. spec. An aeroplane having 
the task of intercepting enemy raiders 1930. 

Intercom (intoikom). collog. 1940. (ab. 
brev.) A system of intercommunication by 
radio or telephone. 

I:nterdiscipli-nary, a. 1956. [INTER- II. 
2c.] Of, or carried on between, different 
branches of learning. 

Interface (i-ntoxfé's). 1882. [f. INTER- II. 
la + FACE sb.] 1. A surface separating two 
portions of matter or space and forming their 
common boundary. 2. transf. A place or 
region, or a piece of equipment, where inter- 
action occurs between two systems, organiza- 


tions, processes, or persons 1962. 
2. The | i. between physics and music is of direct 


to. the psychological effects of hearing 
1000. Ali it needed ‘vas an i, between customer 


and. manufacturer 1971. 


INTERFEROMETRY 


Interferometry (i:ntoiféóro-métri) — 1911. 
[f. INTERFEROMETER: see -METRY.] The use of 
the interferometer; the measurement of 
interference phenomena by means of that 
instrument. Hence Enterferome-tric a. 

Interferon (intoafi*-ren). 1957. [f. INTER- 
FER(E v.* + on.] Biol. A protein released by 
an animal cell, usu. in response to the entry 
of a virus, which has the property of inhibit- 
ing the development of viruses in the animal 
(or in others of the same species). 

Interior. 

Comb.: i. decoration, the design and decoration 
of the inside of a building or room; so i. decorating, 

; i. monologue, a form of writing which 
represents the inner thoughts of a character; 
i.-sprung a., with springs inside. 

Intermediate, sb. 3. Chem. A compound 
which after being produced by one reaction 
participates in another; esp. one manu- 
factured from naturally occurring materials 
for use in the synthesis of dyes, plastics, or 
other substances 1926. 

Interplanetary, a. Also, existing between 
planets; pertaining to travel between planets. 


Interpol (i'ntoipol. 1923. labbrev. of 
International police.] The International 
Criminal Police Commission, with head- 


quarters in Paris. 

Into, prep. III. 2. collog. Interested or 
involved in; knowledgeable about 1969. 

First I wasi, Zen, then I was i. peace, then I was 
i, love, then I wasi. freedom, then I wasi. religion. 
Now I'm i. money 1971. 

Intro, colloq. abbrev. of INTRODUCTION. 

Intruder. 3. An aircraft over enemy 
territory. Also attrib. 1941. 

Invisible, a. 

1. invisible exports, imports, items not 
appearing in returns of exported or imported 
goods but for which payment is accepted from, 
or made to, another country; i. mending, 
repairs so carefully executed on clothing, etc., 
that no trace of the repair can be seen. 

Invoice, v. b. To send an invoice to. 

Invoice me on despatch of the volume at the 
special pre-publication price of 6 guineas. Mod, 

Ionosphere (oi,onósfi1). 1929. [f. ION + 
-0- + SPHERE sb.] A layer of the atmosphere, 
beginning at a height of 30 to 50 miles, 
which contains many ions and free electrons 
and is able to reflect radio waves. Hence 
Ionosphe-ric a. 

Ipsilateral (ipsile-térál) a. 1913. [irreg. f. 
L. ipse self + LATERAL.] Belonging to or 
occurring on the same side of the body. 

Upsissima verba (ipsi-simi vó-1bá). 1807. 
[L.] The very identical words. 

Iraqi (irü-ki) Also formerly Iraki. 1777. 
[Arab., f. Iraq (see def.) + - adj. suffix.] An 
inhabitant of Iraq, proclaimed 23 Aug. 1921 
as the official name of Mesopotamia. Also 
allrib. or as adj. Hence Ira-qian. 

Iroko (iró"ko). 1909. [Ibo.] A tree of the 
genus Chlorophora, either C. regia, which 
grows in West Africa, or C. excelsa, which is 
found throughout the central part of the 
continent; also, the timber of these trees, 

"The rich brown colour and partridge-wing figure 
of i. render it especially suitable for use in panel- 
ling 1934. 

Iron, sb.* 

Comb.: 2. i. curtain, in a theatre, a curtain of 
iron which can be lowered between the stage and 
the auditorium; hence fig. any impenetrable 
barrier, spec, the barrier to the passage of in- 
formation, etc., at the limit of the Soviet sphere 
of influence; i. lung, an iron case fitted over a 
usen gs chest for prolonged artificial respiration ; 
. ration, an emergency ration of tinned or 
concentrated food; also fig. 

Irradiate, v. 1. c. To subject to the action 
of some kind of radiation (as X-rays, ultra- 
violet light, or neutrons) 1903. 

Food can be preserved for long periods if 
irradiated 1957. 

Irradiation. III. The action or process of 
irradiating something; exposure to radiation 
1903. 

Therapeutic i. of the pelvic region would. .in- 
volve considerable risk to an embryo 1957. 

Ischæmia (iski-miá). 1866, [mod.L., f. 
Gr. toxauios (f. toxyev keep back, staunch + 
alpa blood) + -IA*.] Med, A reduction in the 
supply of blood to part of the body. Hence 
Ischæ mic a. 
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Isle of Wight (oilovwoi-t). 1908. Name of an 
island off the coast of Hampshire, used to 
designate a disease (in full, I. of W. disease) 
of bees caused by the parasitic mite Acarapis 
woodsi, first found there in 1905; later called 
acarine disease. 

Isolationist (oisdlé'-fonist). 1899. [See 
-IST.] One who favours a policy of (political 
or national) isolation. So Isola-tionism. 

Isometric, a. 4. Physiol. Of the action of a 
muscle: developing tension while the muscle 
is prevented from contracting; also, of or 
pertaining to isometries 1900. 

Isometrics (oisome'triks), sb. pl. orig. 
U.S. 1902. [f. prec.: see -IC 2.] A system of 
stationary physical exercises which involve 
pitting one set of muscles against another or 
against an unyielding object. 

Isotonic (oisoto'nik), a. 1898. [f. Gr. 
loórovos (f. toos equal + ro TONE sb.) + 
-Ic.) 1, Having the same osmotic pressure. 
2. Physiol. Of the action of a muscle: taking 
place while the muscle is allowed to contract 
normally under its own tension 1900. 

It, pron. I. 1. e. In children's games, the 
player who has to catch the others, II. 1. c. 
collog. Sexual intercourse. 

Itsy-bitsy (i:tsibi-tsi), a. collog. (orig. 
U. S.). Also itty-bitty. 1938. [Childish 
reduplic. LITTLE d., intl. by Bir sb.] Tiny, 
insubstantial. 

Ivory. 

Comb.: i. tower [tr. Fr. four d'ivoire (used b; 
Sainte-Beuve concerning Alfred de Vigny)], 
a condition or position of seclusion from the world, 
or withdrawal from the harsh realities of life. 


J. 

Jab, sb. spec. A hypodermic injection 1914. 

Jack, sb.* 

Comb.: jackpot, (b) any large prize, as from a 
lottery or a gambling machine; often, a prize that 
accumulates until it is won 1920. Phr. to hit the 
j.: to have an extraordinary stroke of luck. 

Jack-knife. 1. b. Applied to actions re- 
sembling that of the knife: (a) Swimming, 
a kind of dive executed by first doubling up 
and then straightening the body before en- 
tering the water 1922. (b) The accidental 
folding up of an articulated vehicle. Also 
as v. intr. 

Jaffa (d5m-fá). 1881. [mod. (Arabic) name 
of Joppa, ancient seaport of Palestine, now 
in Israel.] In full J. orange. An oval thick- 
skinned variety of orange first cultivated 
near Jaffa, and later introduced to other 
parts of Israel and suitable regions elsewhere. 

Jalopy (dsülo-pi) orig. U.S. 1929. [Of 
unknown origin. A battered old motor 
vehicle. 

And in jalopies there migrates A rootless tribe 
from windblown states AUDEN. 

Jam, sb.! a. transf. An awkward situation, 
fix (slang). c. A group improvisation by jazz 
musicians 1929. Also attrib. as j. session. 

Comb.: j.-packed a. colloq., very full. 

Janeite (d5é^noit). 1896. If. Jane, Christian 
name of Jane Austen (1775-1817), English 
novelist + -ITE' 1.] A devotee of Jane Austen 
and her writings. 

Now Dr. Chapman places ‘Janeites’ even more 
deeply in his debt 1934. 

Java. J. man, the fossil hominid Homo 
erectus (formerly Pithecanthropus erectus), 
whose remains were first found by E. Dubois 
in Java in 1891. ellipt. = J. coffee 1850; in 
U.S. slang, any coffee. 

Cheesecake is very popular in some circles, and 
goes very good with j. D. RUNYON. 

Jean. 2. c. pl. Trousers made of this 
material 1846. 

Jeep (daip). orig. U.S. 1941. [f. the 
initials G. P. (dzī pi) ‘general purposes’, prob. 
infl. by Eugene the Jeep, name of an animal 
in the U.S. comic strip ‘Popeye’ by E. C. 
Segar.] A small, sturdy, four-wheel-drive 
army vehicle; a similar vehicle in non- 
military use. 

Jehovah, 

Comb.: Jehovah's Witness, a member of a 
fundamentalist millenary sect, which refuses to 
acknowledge the claims of the State when these 
are in conflict with the principles of the sect. 

Jelly; sb. 2. d. Slang abbrev. of 
GELIGNITE 1941. 


JOTTER 


Jerry, sb. 5. By association with German 
used (orig. by the British Army) in the wars 
of 1914-18 and 1939-45 as a joc. designation 
of the German soldier. 

Jerrycan, jerrican. 1943. [f. *JERRY sb, 
5 + CAN sb.] A large can for petrol or water, 
of a type originally supplied to the German 


army. 

Jet, sb.’ 4. b. [ellipt. use.] A j. plane 1944; 
a j. engine 1948. 

Comb. (very numerous in connection with j, 
propulsion and j. planes): j. engine, one utilizing 
J. propulsion to provide forward thrust, esp. an 
aircraft engine that ejects hot compressed air and. 
exhaust gases; so j.-engined adj.; J. plane (also 
j. aircraft, etc.), one powered by a j. engine; j. 
propulsion, the backward ejection of a high- 
speed j. of gas (or liquid) as a source of propulsive 
power, esp. for aircraft; so j.-propelled adj. (also 
fig., very fast); J. set, a social élite whose life is 
characterized by frequent air journeys from one 
‘event’ to another; J. stream, (a) Meteorol., a 
strong wind confined to a narrow region of the at- 
mosphere, esp. one in the upper troposphere in 
middle latitudes; (b) the j. ejected by a j. engine. 

Jet (dset), v.“ 1951. (f. JET sb. 4 b.] intr. 
To travel by jet plane. 

Jeunesse dorée (zönçs dore). 1837. [Fr., 
“gilded youth'.] Orig. in France, à group 
of fashionable counter-revolutionaries; later, 
young men of wealth and fashion. 

Jig, sb. 6. d. Engin. An appliance that 
holds à piece of work and guides the tools 
operating upon it 1913. 

Jigger, sb.' 5. a. An illicit distillery 1824. 
b. orig. U.S. A drink of spirits, a dram; also 
a small glass holding such a measure 1836. 

Jim Crow. 2. A Negro 1835. b. Used, often 
attrib., to indicate racial discrimination in the 
United States 1842. Hence Jim Crow-ism, 
racial discrimination. 

The Uncle Tom presidents of the captive Jim 
Crow colleges 1960. 

Jink, v. 2. b. To make a tricky turn in 
Rugby football 1914. 

Jinx (dsinks). orig. U.S. 1911. [perh. var. 
spelling of JYNX (in the sense ‘charm, 
spell“), ] A person or thing that brings bad 
luck. Hence Jinx v., to cast a spell on, bring 
bad luck, 

Jitter (dsi-tex), v. orig. U.S. 1931. [Of 
unknown origin.] intr. To be nervous, act 
nervously. Comb. Jitterbug, (a) a person 
who dances to hot-rhythm music; (b) a 
nervous person, So Jitters sb. pl., extreme 
nervousness; Ji-ttery a. [-Y'], nervy, jumpy. 

Jive (dseiv), sb. orig. U.S. slang. 1928. 
[Origin uncertain.] 1. Talk, esp. misleading 
talk; hence anything false, worthless, or mis- 
leading. 2. Jazz, esp. a type of fast, lively 
jazz; ‘swing’ 19028. b. Lively and unin- 
hibited dancing to dance-music or jazz 1943. 
Hence Jive v. 1. To mislead; to talk non- 
sense. 2. To play ‘jive’; to dance the ‘jive’. 
Ji-ver. Ji-ving vbl. sb. 

Job, sb. 1. b. Thieves’ slang. A crime 1722. 
C. The product of work, esp. well done 1923. 
4. b. A paid position of employment 1801. 
Hence Jo-bless a., out of work, unemployed. 

Phr. to have a j. to do something: to find it hard; 
out of a j.: unemployed. 

Jock (dsek). 1508. [Sc. var. of the name 
JACK.] 1. By-form for John; a man, esp. of 
the people. b. Army slang. A Scottish 
soldier 1931. 2. A countryman, rustic 1568. 

Jodhpur (d5e-dpia). 1899. [Name of a 
town in Rajasthan, India.] pl. A kind of 
riding-breeches tight from knee to ankle. 

Joie de vivre (zwa do vivr). 1901. [Fr. 
joy of living'.] A feeling of healthy enjoy- 
ment of life. 

Jolie laide (soli lgd). 1894. [Fr., fem. 
sing. of joli pretty + laid ugly.) A girl who 
is attractive in spite of not being pretty. 

One was a beauty or a jolie-laide and that was 
that N. MITFORD. f 

Jonathan. b. An American variety © 
dessert apple 1842. 

Jordanian (d3$1dé'-nitin), a. 1951. [JAN] 
Of or pertaining to the territory of Jordan. 
Also sb., a native or inhabitant of Jordan. 

The refugees. .aided by Jordanian and Egyptian 
officials 1953. 

Jotter (under Jor v.). Also, a small pad 


JUDDER 


or notebook used for jotting down notes, 
memoranda, etc. 

Judder (ds»:dei), v. 1931. [imit., cf. 
SHUDDER v.] inir. To shake violently, esp. of 
the mechanism in cars, cameras, ete. ; also of 
the voice in singing, to oscillate between 
greater and less intensity. Hence Ju-dder 
sb., an instance of such shaking. 

Judo (dgü-do). 1892, [Jap., f. jiu, jū ( 
Chinese jou soft) + dé (- Chinese tao way).] 
A form of ju-jitsu. 

Judo is a way of learning to control yourself 
and your opponent 1972. The first j. club in 
TUNI was founded in 1918 in London 

Juke (dsük). orig. U.S. slang. 1936. [prob. 
f. Gullah juke, joog disorderly, wicked.] 
A road-house or brothel. 

Comb.: j.-box, a machine that automatically 
plays selected gramophone records when a coin is 
inserted, 

Jumbo. b. In full j. jet. A large jet air- 
craft having room for several hundred pas- 
sengers 1964. 

Jump, v. 

Phr. I. To J. on (or down) someone's throat: to 
reprimand or contradict flercely; to j. to it: to 
make an energetic start upon something. II. 
To j. ship a seaman, to desert before his con- 
tract expires; to j. the gun: to anticipate the start- 
ing-gun in a race; also fig.; to J. the queue: to push 
forward out of one's turn; fo j. the rails: of a train 
or tram, to leave the line. 

Jump-. 

j.-bid, in Contract Bridge, a bid of more 
than is necessary; j.-cut Cinemotogr., the 
excision of the middle portion of a shot, 
producing discontinuity of action; j.-off, in 
Show-jumping, the final round for tied 
contestants; j. suit a one-piece garment for 
the whole body, combining jumper and 
trousers. 

Ju'mped-up, a. 1835. [f. pa. pple. of 
JUMP v, + Up adv.] That has newly or 
suddenly risen in status or importance; 
upstart. 

Junction. 2. b. Electronics. A transition 
zone between two regions in a semiconductor 
that have conduction mainly by electrons 
and by holes respectively 1949. Freq. attrib., 
as j. diode, transistor. 

Jungle. 2. c. A scene of ruthless competi- 
tion, struggle, or exploitation; esp. with 
qualification, as blackboard j. in schools, 
concrete j. in cities, 

Junk, sb." 6. slang. A narcotic drug, esp. 
heroin 1925. Hence Ju-nkie, a drug. addict. 

Comb.: j.-shop, also a shop selling second- 
hand goods of low value; derog. an antique shop. 

Juvenile. 

16 5 j. delinquent, an offender below the age of 
legal responsibility; hence j. delinquency. 


IV. c. K. C. v. O., Knight Commander of the 
(Royal) Victorian Ort c/s = kilocycles per 
second; kl. = kilolitr lowatt. f. xD. 
knocked down; K.E., kinetic energy; K.O., 
knock-out, knocked out; KWIC, Koc. key 
word in, out of, context. 

[Kabuki (kàbü-ki) 1899. [Jap., f. ka song 

+ bu dance + ki art, skill] A traditional 
popular form of Japanese drama which 
employs highly stylized song, mime, and 
dance in addition to acting, and in which all 
the parts are played by males. 
Kamikaze (kwmiküzi) 1945. [Jap., lit. 
divine wind', f. kami KAMI -- kaze wind.] 
In the war of 1939-45, a Japanese ‘suicide 
Dlane'; an aircraft containing explosives 
deliberately crashed on its target. Also 
attrib. (as k. pilot), transf. and fig. 

Kampong (kee-mpgn). 1844. [Malay; see 
Courouxp sb.] A Malay village; an en- 
closure or compound. 

Kangaroo, 

vomb.: k. court orig. U.S., an im) tly con- 
stituted court haying ea loon deii T 

Kangaroo-rat. 2, U.S. A rodent of the 
genus Dipodomys, native to the south- 
Western United States and Mexico, so called 
because it travels with kangaroo-like jumps, 
rather than at a run 1867. 

Kaon (ké on). 1962. t. ka- (representing 

e pronounce. of the letter K) + *-0N. 
Nuclear Physics. Any of a group of mesons 
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having a mass several times that of the 
pions and non-zero ‘strangeness’ ; a K-meson. 

Karabiner (karübi-noi) 1933. [- G. 
karabiner (haken) carbine(-swivel).] Moun- 
taineering. A coupling device consisting of a 
metal oval or D-shaped link with a gate 
protected against accidental opening. 

Karate (xcrä - ti). 1955. [Jap., lit. ‘empty 
hand’.] A Japanese system of unarmed com- 
bat in which hands, feet, etc., are used as 
weapons. 

Karst (káist) 1894. [Name (the K.) of a 
high barren limestone region of this type 
south of Ljubljana in N.W. Yugoslavia.] 
Physical Geogr. Any region with predomi- 
nantly underground drainage agd numerous 
abrupt ridges, fissures, sink-holes, and caverns 
caused by solution of the rock (usu. lime- 
stone). Usu. attrib. Hence Ka-rstic a. 
Ka-rstland, a karstic region. 

Kart: see *Go-KART. 

Karyotype (ke-rioteip), sb. 1929. f. 
KARYO- + -TYPE.] Biol. The character of a 
cell nucleus as determined by the number, 
size, shape, etc., of all its chromosomes; a 
systematized representation of the chromo- 
somes in a diagram or photograph. Hence 
Karyoty:pic a. 

Karyotype (k«e-riotaip), v. 1966. [f. prec. 
sb.] frans. To determine the karyotype of. 
Hence Ka-ryotyped ppl. a., -typing vòl. sb. 

Kasbah, casbah (ke-zbi). 1895. [- Fr. 
casbah — Arab. kagba, kasaba citadel.) The 
Arab quarter round the citadel of Algiers; a 
similar quarter in other towns of northern 
Africa. 

Kazoo (küzü). 1884. orig. U.S. [app. 
with some ref. to the sound.] A toy musical 
instrument composed of a tube with a mem- 
brane- or gauze-covered hole, which vibrates 
with a harsh sound when sung into. 

Kelvin (kelvin) 1892. [Name of Sir 
William Thomson, Lord Kelvin (1824-1907), 
British physicist and inventor.) 1. A name 
proposed for the kilowatt-hour, but little 
used. 2. Used attrib. to designate the thermo- 
dynamic scale of absolute temperature in 
which temperature intervals are the same as 
in the centigrade scale 1922. b. (Formerly 
degree Kelvin, symbol °K; now simply kelvin, 
symbol K.) A degree of the K. scale, now 
incorporated into the S.I. and defined as 
1/273.16 of the temperature of the triple 
point of water 1930. 

Kenyapithecus (ke-nyápi-pIkis, pipi kůs). 
1961. [mod. L., (1961), f. Kenya + Gr. mOnxos 
ape.] A fossil hominid of the genus so called, 
first discovered in Kenya in 1901 by L. S. B. 
Leakey; sometimes included in the genus 
Ramapithecus. 

Dr. Leakey. aun to . 

ipithecus hominids are qui si 
Di rem of apes living at the same time 1907. 

Key, sb.“ 

Comb.: k. punch, a keyboard-operated per- 
forator for cards or paper tape; also as v. trans., 
to produce or transcribe by the use of a k. punch; 
k. stroke, a depression of A k. on a ke board, usu. 
as a measure of work done; k. word, (a) a word 
serving as a k. to a cipher; (p a significant word, 
esp. (in information retrieval) one in the title ofan 


. 5. To actuate or operate the key or 
wd typewriter, etc.; to 


ranscribe by the use 
of the keyboard of a typewriter, composing 
nine, etc. 

"Keynesian (ke. nziän), a. and sb. 1937. 
[f. Lord Keynes (1883-1940), British econo- 
mist + -IAN.] A. adj. Of, pertaining to, 
or following the theories of Keynes. B. sb. 
An adherent of Keynes's SE Edge 
note. b. attrib., as key-note address or 
pot (orig. U.S.), à speech designed to set 
the prevailing tone for a conference, etc.; 
often used at political rallies merely to 
arouse enthusiasm or unity. Hence Key:- 
note v. frans., to express the prevailing tone 
or idea of (something); to address as 4 k. 
speaker; 80 RE i 
Kibbutz (kibu:ts). Pl. 
E mod. Heb. gibbüs gathering.] 


-im (-im). 1946. 
A com- 


KOLKHOZ 


munal farming settlement in Israel. 
Kibbu-tznik, a member of a kibbutz. 

Kibitzer (ki-bitsor, kibi-tsoa). orig. U.S. 
slang. 1928, [- Yiddish kibitser, f. G. 
kiebitz pewit.] A busybody, an officious 
meddler; orig., an onlooker at cards, esp. 
one who offered unwanted advice. 

Kick-, KICK ob. or KICK v. used in Comb.: 
kickback; (a) the action or an instance of 
kicking back; a recoil; (b) a payment made 
to a person who has made possible or 
facilitated a transaction, appointment, ete. ; 
k.-pleat, a pleat in a narrow skirt to allow 
freedom of movement; k.-start, -starter, 
& device for starting an internal combustion 
engine, esp. on a motorcycle, by a down- 
ward thrust on a pedal; hence k.-start v.; 
k.-turn Skiing, a form of standing turn. 

Kikuyu (kikü-yü). 1890. [Native name.] 
An agricultural Negroid tribe of Kenya; a 
member of this tribe. Also, the language of 
the Kikuyus. 

Kill, v. 7. fig. To destroy, eliminate, ob- 
literate, remove; esp. to remove or not use 
(a newspaper ‘story’), to switch off (a light 
on a stage or film set) 1903. 

Killing, vbl. sb. 1. b. transf. A great or 
notable success or victory, esp. financial; a 
successful coup 1888, 

Comb.: k.-bottle, a bottle containing poisonous 
vapour, used for killing insects collected. as 
specimens. 

Kinetic, a. 

Comb.: k. art, art which depends upon move- 
ment for its effect. 


ing, sb. 
Comb.: 2. k.-size(d), a., larger than the normal, 
very large (esp. of cigarettes). 

Kinin (koi-nin). 1954. [f. Gr. c to move 
+ Ni.] Biochem. 1. Any of a group of 
peptides formed in the blood in response to 
injury and causing sensations of pain; some 
occur in the venom of wasps, snakes, etc. 
2. = *OYTOKININ 1956. 

Kinky; a. 3. Perverted, spec. homosexual; 
suggestive of sexual perversion; bizarre 
1959. 

Kiosk. (Now usu. with pronunce, ki-gsk.) 
2. b. A telephone call-box 1928. 

Kit, v. 2. To supply with kit or a kit; to 
equip, fit oul or up, with a kit 1945. 

Kitsch (kitf). 1026. [G.] Art or objets d'art 
characterized by worthless pretentiousness; 
the qualities associated with such art or arte- 
facts. Hence Ki-tschy a. 

Kiwi. 2. collog. A nickname for a New 
Zealander 1918. 

Klein bottle (klein). 1941. [f. the name of 
Felix Klein (1849-1925), German mathema- 
tician.] A closed one-sided surface obtained 
by passing the neck of a bottle through its 
side and joining its end to a hole in the base, 

Klieg (klig). Also kleig. 1925. |f. the name 
of two brothers, A. T. and J. H. Kliegl, who 
invented it in the U.S.] In full K. light. A 
kind of powerful lamp used in film-making. 

Klystron (kloi-stron). 1939. [f. Gr. kAitew 
(stem xAvo-) wash or break over + *-TRON.] 
Electronics. An electron tube for amplifying 
or generating microwaves in which a beam 
of electrons is passed through a gap in a 
cavity resonator across which is applied a 
high-frequency voltage, so that the electrons 
collect into bunches and on reaching à. second 
gap induce a (larger) high-frequency voltage 
across it. Also attrib., as k. oscillator, tube. 

Knitwear (ni'twë?1). 1925. [f. knit ppl. adj. 
+ WEAR sb.) Knitted articles of clothing. 

Knock, sb.! I. b. Knock for knock: applied 
to an agreement between insurers that each 
will pay his own assured without. regard to 
the question of liability 1906. 2. Cricket, A 
spell of batting; an innings. collog. 1900, 3. 
‘A knocking or thumping sound in an engine 
1903. 

ock-out. A. adj. c. Applied to a tourna- 
Mem or other competition in which the 
defeated competitors in each round are 
eliminated 1897. 

\Kolkhoz —(koko2). 1932. [Russ, f. 
kol(lektivnoe khoz(yáistvo collective farm.] A 
collective farm in the U.S. S. R. 


So 


KOOKABURRA 


Kookaburra (ku-kübp:rá). Austral. 1862. 
[Native name.] A native kingfisher, Dacelo 
noveguinex, noted for its loud discordant 
ery; the laughing jackass. 

Kraft (kraft), 1907. [- G. kraft strength, 
in kraftpapier, etc.] A strong smooth brown 
wrapping-paper made from unbleached soda 
pulp. 

Kremlin. b. The K., (used for) the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. 1933. Hence Krem- 
linodogy, the study and analysis of the 
Soviet Government and its policies. Krem- 
lino-logist, such an analyst. 

Krill (kril). 1911. [f. Norw. kril, very small 
fish.] The planktonic crustaceans which are 
found in dense concentrations in polar seas, 
where they serve as food for some fishes and 
whales. 

Kromesky (krome:ski, kre-meski). 1861. 
[app. alt. of Russ. Krómochka, dim. of 
kromá slice of bread.] A croquette made of 
minced meat or fish rolled in bacon and fried. 

|Kulak (k'-lek). 1886. [Russ., ‘fist, tight- 
fisted person'] A well-to-do Russian 
peasant; under the Soviet régime, a peasant- 
proprietor working for his own profit. 

Kumquat (ko-mkwot). [See CUMQUAT.] 

1. A small orange-like citrus fruit from a 
tree of the genus Fortunella, native to 
southern China and Malaysia and cultivated 
elsewhere; = Cumquat. 2. Austral. A very 
small native citrus fruit, Eremocitrus glauca, 
or its tree; also called desert lemon 1889. 

Kwashiorkor (kwoJi@-ak61). 1935. [Native 
name in Ghana.] Path. A disease that is 
caused by insufficient dietary protein and 
chiefly affects young children in tropical 
regions, producing diarrhoea, cedema, partial 
loss of pigmentation, desquamation, and 
stunted growth, and leading in severe cases 
115 death. 


III. L on a plate or card affixed to a motor 
vehicle indicating that the driver is H eae 


„E. M., lunar excursion module; 
frequency; L.M., lunar module; L. 
ing (peor); low pressure; L. 

troleum gas; L. S. 501 57 0 acid 

„S. E., London School of Economics; L. T., low 
tension. 

Label, v. 2. To replace (one of the atoms in. 
a molecule) by an atom of another isotope of 
the same element which is radioactive or 
which differs in mass, so that the path taken 
by it may be followed (e.g. in the body or a 
chemical reaction); to treat (a molecule or a 
substance) in this way 1937. 

Labour, sb. 2. c. The labouring classes as 
& political force, party, or organization; 
representatives of these, e.g. in parliament, 
considered as a body. Also attrib. passing 
into adj.: belonging to the Labour Party or 
holding opinions favourable to their (political) 
claims or aspirations. 1870. 

Lachrymator (le-krimé'téa). Also lacri-. 
1922. [f. lachrymat- (in LACHRYMATORY, etc.) 
+ -OR*.] A gas that makes the eyes water; a 
tear-gas. 

Ladder, sb. 2. Delete 'recently' and add 
*1838* after ‘stocking’. 

Ladin (ledi-n) 1879. [Romansh; — L. 
Latinus LATIN.) The Rheeto-Romanic lan- 
D spoken in the Engadine in Switzer- 

land. 

Lady, sb. 4. c. pl. A public convenience for 
female persons 1918. Freq. ladies', and with 
capital initial. (Cf. *GENTLEMAN 4d.) 

Lallans (le-lánz). 1785. [Sc. var. of Low- 
lands (see LOWLAND A. 2).] Lowland Scottish; 
the vernaeular speech of the Lowlands of 
Scotland, latterly in respect of its status as a 
literary language. 

They..spak their thochts in plain braid L. 
BURNS. Thochts anent L. prose 1947. 

Lamé (lame). 1924. [Fr.] Gold or silver 
thread; fabric containing such thread. 

Laminate (Ir-min?t), sb. 1944. [subst. use 
of the adj.] A laminated structure or mate- 
rial, as: a. a more or less rigid material made 
by bonding together under pressure layers 
of plastic or of resin-impregnated paper or 

cloth; b. a fabric or a flexible packaging 
material consisting of two or more layers 
held together by an adhesive. 
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Land, sb. x 

Comb.: 1. grant U.S., a grant of public land; 
1.-Srant college U.S., a state college SEE 
by a grant of public land under the Morrill Land 
Grant Act of 1862; L-mine, (a) an explosive 
mine used on land; (b) pop., a parachute mine. 

Land, v. I. 1. b. To place (an aircraft, pas- 
sengers, etc.) on the ground again; to bring 
to earth from the air 1918. 

Landing, vbl. sb. I. 1. d. The (or an) action 
of coming to or alighting upon the ground 
after flying through the air or through space 
1909. 

Hard 1., an uncontrolled I. in which the craft 
is destroyed; soft L, one in which the craft is 
brought down safely 

Comb.: 1. beam Aeronaut., a radio beam for 
guiding aircraft coming in to land; I. craft, a boat 
designed to put troops and equipment ashore on 
a beach; I. gear, the retractable undercarriage 
of an aircraft; I. strip = *air-strip. 

Landscape (le-ndské'p), v. 1934. f. 
LANDSCAPE-gardening.] trans. To improve by 
landscape-gardening. 

Lane. II. 1. b. A strip of road marked out 
for a single line of vehicles 1926. 

Lane discipline...Do not wander from lane to 
lane 1966. 

Sea, air 1., a route commonly followed by sea or 
air traffic. 

Language, sb. 1. c. Computers. Any system 
of symbols and rules devised for writing 
programs 1956. 

Comb.: 1. laboratory, a class-room equipped 
with tape recorders, etc., where foreign languages 
are learnt by means of repeated oral practice. 

Langur (lp-ngü?i). 1826. [Hindi; cf. Skr. 
làngülin tailed.) A southern Asian monkey 
of the genus Presbytis. 

Lanthanide (le-npáünoid). 1926. [f. LAN- 
THAN(UM + -IDE.] Chem. Any element of the 
1, series. 

1. series, the series of elements with an atomic 
number between 57 (lanthanum) and 71 (luteti- 
um), inclusive, all of which are metals withsimilar 
chemical properties occupying a single position 
in the periodic table and occurring together in 
gadolinite, samarskite, and certain other min- 
erals; (yttrium, at. no. 39, issometimes included); 
also called rare-earth elements. 


Large, a., etc. C. sb. 

At J. (also) in full, in unabridged form. 

A Chronicle atl. and meere History of the affayres 
of England 1569. The whole volume of the Stat- 
utes atl. 1587. Trials at L. (A. Thistlewood) 1817. 

Laryngeal, a. B. sb. Philology. A hypo- 
thetical phonetic element of a laryngeal 
quality supposed to have existed in Proto- 
Indo-European and to have left traces in the 
vocalic features of extant Indo-European 
languages. 

I reconstruct in terms of the so-called ‘laryngeal 
theory’, here, however, without committing my- 
self to the number of laryngeals necessarily to be 
assumed at a given time 1952. 

Lase (lé'z), v. 1962. [Back- formation from 
next.] intr. Of a substance or an atom: to 
undergo the physical processes (of excitation 
and stimulated emission) employed in the 
laser; to function as the working substance 
15 a laser. Of an apparatus: to operate as a 

aser. 

Different dyes J. at different wavelengths 1969. 

Laser? (lezen). 1900. [f. the initial letters 
of 'light amplification by the stimulated 
emission of radiation', after the earlier 
*MASER.] A device that emits a very intense, 
narrow, parallel beam of highly monochro- 
matic and coherent light (or infra-red 
radiation), either continuously or in pulses, 
and operates by using light to stimulate the 
emission of more light of the same wave- 
length and phase by atoms that have been 
excited by some means; an optical maser. 

La:sh-up. 1898. f. phr. lash up; see LASH 
v. 2.] A makeshift, a hastily improvised 
apparatus, structure, etc. 

Last, a. 

1. L. across: a children's game in which 
each tries to be the last to cross a road 
safely in front of an approaching vehicle. 

Latin, a. 4. a. L. square, a square conceived 
as consisting of n letters, a, b, c,.., n, ar- 
ranged in a square lattice of n* compart- 
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ments in such a way that no letter occurs 
twice in the same row or in the same column, 
b. L. American: of or pertaining to, or a 
national of, L. America, the designation of 
those parts of Central and South America 
in which Spanish or Portuguese is the 
dominant language. 

Launch, sb. 5. I. pad = *launching pad. 

Launcher (1¢-ntfor). 1824. [f. LAUNCH v. + 
-ER'.] 1. One who launches (in any sense). 
2. A device or structure that launches some- 
thing; spec. (a) a structure that holds a rocket 
or missile during launching; (b) a rocket from 
which a satellite is released into orbit 1944, 

Launching, vbl. sb. 

Comb.: 1. pad, the area on which a rocket stands 
for launching; also fig.; also l. platform, site, etc. 

Launderette (lóndore-t) 1949. [f. LAUN- 
DER v. + -ETTE.] An establishment providing 
washing machines for the use of customers. 

Lawrencium (lóre-nsijm). 1961. F. the 
name of Ernest O. Lawrence (1901-58), U.S. 
physicist + -IUM.] Chem. An artificially 
produced transuranic element, the longest- 
lived isotope of which has a half-life of just 
under a minute. Atomic number 103; 
symbol Lw. 

Lay, v. VII. 

L. on. h. Also fig., to organize a supply, as of 
food, drink, entertainment, etc. 

Layabout (lé-übaut). 1932. [f. Lay v. + 
ABOUT adv.] An habitual loafer or tramp. 

Lay-by. 1. c. An area adjoining a road 
where vehicles may park without interfering 
with the traffic 1939. 

L-dopa, the levo-rotatory form of DOA. 

Lead, sb. 

Comb.: 1. tetraethyl (see *tetraethyl lead). 

Leading, ppl. a. 

Comb.: I. edge, (a) the forward edge of the blade 
of a screw-propeller; (b) the foremost edge of a 
wing, tailplane, or other part of an aircraft; (c) 

lectr., the part of a pulse in which the amplitude 
first increases. 

League, sb.* 1. c. orig. U.S. A group of 
sports clubs competing for a championship, 
esp. in football. Also attrib. and fig. 1879. 

Comb.: I. table, a list of the members of a league 
in ranking order. 

Leak, v. 4. Delete t and add: spec. to 
allow the disclosure of (secret information) 
1916. 

Lebensraum (lé-bonzraum). 1939. (d. 
f. genit. of leben life + raum space, ROOM.] 
The area claimed by the Germans for their 
due development (now Hist.); also transf. 

Left-wing (see LEFT A. 2); frequent in 
attrib. use in politics, as J. element, member, 
view 1922. Hence Le:ft-wi-ngism. 

Le:ft-winger. 1891. [f. prec. + RI. ] 
1. A player on the left wing in games. 2. A 
left-wing politician 1924. 

Leg, sb. II. 7. b. In various extended uses, 
as: a stage in a relay race, a flight, or other 
journey. 

Comb.: 1.- man, a roving assistant, esp. à news- 
gathering journalist. 

Legal, a. n 

1. J aid, financial assistance granted officially to 
a litigator. 

Legionnaire (Iidgenss ). 1927. [- Fr. 
légionnaire, f. légion LEGION 1 b.] A member 
of the American, British, Foreign, or other 
Legion. a 

Lei (le). 1909. [Hawaiian.] A Polynesian 
garland of flowers. 

Length, etc. Add to pronuncs. (lenkp), 
(le-nkp’n), ete. : 

Comb.:1.-man, a railway employee charged with 
the maintenance of a section of the permanent 
way. 

Leninism (le-niniz’m). 1919. ff. Lenin 
assumed name of Vladimir Ilyich Ulianov 
(1870-1924), a leader in the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1917.] The principles or policy of 
Lenin. 

Lenition (lini-fon). 1913. [f. L. lenis 
smooth + -ITION, after G. lenierung.] Philol. 
The soft mutation in Welsh; the aspiration 
in Irish. So Lenited (li-noitéd) a., having 
been subjected to lenition; also U-nlenited a. 

Continental scholars use "Lenition' as a term 
embracing the Welsh ‘soft mutation’ and the 
corresponding Irish ‘aspiration’ 1913. 


LEOTARD 


Leotard (Irótàid) 1934. [Name of J. 
Léotard (1830-70), Fr. trapeze artist.] A 
close-fitting one-piece garment worn by 
acrobats and dancers. 

Lepton? (le:pton). 1948. [f. Gr. Aezrós slight 
+ *-oN.] Nuclear Physics. Any of the sub- 
atomic particles that do not participate in 
the strong interaction and have a mass less 
than that of a nucleon and a half-integral 


spin. 

These, the leptons, consist of the electron, the 
muon, two types of..neutrino..and the anti- 
particles of these four 1967. 

Lesbian, a. 2. Also applied to a woman who 
is homosexual. B. sb. A female homosexual, 
a sapphist 1925. Hence Le:sbianism. 

Leucotomy (l'ukg:tómi). 1942. [f. Gr. Aeuxds 
white + -ToMY.] Surg. Incision into the 
frontal lobe of the brain. Hence Leu · cotome 
[-rome‘}, an instrument designed for this. 
Leuco-tomize v. trans., to perform I. on. 

Level, sb. I. 2. b. On the l.: (in a) fair, 
honest, or straightforward (way); honestly 
speaking (collog.) 1875. 4. Also, a plane or 
status in respect of rank or authority, e.g. 
consultation at cabinet l., action taken at the 
highest l., a system of high-l. consultations. 

How long it takes to get even a simple low-l. 
decision 1952. 

Levis (li-vaiz). orig. U.S. 1935. [f. name of 
the original manufacturer, Levi Strauss, of 
U.S. A.] A type of (orig. blue) denim jeans 
or bibless overalls, with rivets to reinforce 
stress-points, patented and produced by 
Levi Strauss in the 1860s. 

Lexis (le-ksis). 1900. [- Gr. Aé&s word.] 
Words, vocabulary. 

The priority of 1. over morphology in preparing 
the way for machine translation was taken for 
granted 1960, 

Ley (de, var. of LEA sb.*, established in 
agriculturists’ use, e.g. l.-farming. 

Liaise (liel z), v. orig. Services’ slang. 1943. 
[Back-formation from  LIAISON.] intr. To 
make linison with or between. 

Lib (lib) collog. abbrev. of LIBERAL, 
LIBERATION. 

Liberate, v. b. In the language of the 
war of 1939—45, to free (an occupied country) 
of the enemy; also ironically, to subject to a 
new tyranny. c. To loot (property). So 
Liberation. 

Liberty, sb.? 

Comb.: 1. boat Naut., a boat carrying liberty 
men; i. ship, a type of prefabricated freighter 
built in the U.S. in the war of 1939-45. 

Liberty (li-boati), sb.* 1888. The name of a 
London drapery firm, Messrs. Liberty and 
Co., used attrib. to designate materials, styles, 
colours, ete., characteristic of fabrics or 
articles sold by them. 

Libido (libido, libordo). 1913. L., 
desire, lust'.] In psycho-analytie theory, 
psychie drive or energy, esp. that associated 
with the sexual instinct. 

Lickety-split (li:koti,spli-t), adv. orig. U.S. 
1859. At full speed, ‘full lick’, headlong. 

Lido (do, lei-do). 1930. [Venetian It. 
lido :- L, litus shore.) Name of a beach resort 
near Venice, used gen. for: a public open-air 
swimming-pool. 

Life, sb. Phr. Not on your l.: not on any 
account, by no means. (You) bet your l: 
you can be sure. To save one's l.: for the life 
of one. Such is l.: an expression signifying 
acquiescence in whatever happens. Life-and- 
death attrib. phr.: involving life and death, 
vitally important. 

Lift, sb. I. 1. c. Transport by air (cf. *air- 
lift); a number of persons or an amount of 
supplies so transported 1942. 

The United Kingdom will provide the 
troop-lift, troops, and shipping. . Transports. 
with a lift of 52,000 men 1942. 

5. Pros. An element of high intensity in an 
alliterative measure, marked by stress ortone 
1894. (G. hebung.) Cf. Dir sb. 1 b. 

Li-ft-off, alirib. phr. and sb. If. vbl. phr. 
to lift off (Lirt v. I).] A. attrib. phr. Remov- 
able simply by lifting 1907. B. sb. [After 
take-off, blast-off.] The vertical take-off of a 
spacecraft or rocket; the time at which it 
begins to leave the ground 1961. 

A. Box, with J. lid 1907. B. From l. at Cape 
Kennedy. .to splash-down in the Pacific 1967. 
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Liger (loi-ggoa). 1938. [f. LI(ON + TIGER]. 
The offspring of a lion and a tigress. 

Light, sb. 

5. Mil. Lights out: the last bugle-call of the day, 
being the signal for all lights to be put out. 

Comb.: 1, pen, a photo-electric device used for 
communication with a computer by means of a 
cathode-ray tube; 1. show, a display of changing 
coloured lights for entertainment. 

Lighter, sb.: b. spec. An instrument for 
producing a light, consisting usu. of a 
reservoir containing fuel which is ignited by 
friction of a steel wheel on a flint 1895. 

Limb, sb.“ 

4. a. Phr, Out on a l.: at a disadvantage; in a 
dangerous or minority position. orig. U.S. 

Limburger (limbz:igoi). 1887. [Du.] A 
soft, strong-smelling cheese first made in the 
province of Limburg, Belgium. 

Lime-juicer (loizmdsü:soz). 1859, [f. lime 
juice (LIME sb.) + -ER*.] a. Austral. One 
who has lately made a voyage from England. 
b. U.S. A British sailor or ship, so called 
because in the British Navy the consumption 
of lime juice was at one time enforced 1884. 
Hence abbrev. Limey, a British sailor; an 
Englishman (U.S.). 

Limnology (limnolódsi) 1893. (f. Gr. 
Mun lake + -OLOGY.] The study of lakes and 
other bodies of fresh water. Hence Lim- 
nolo · gical a. Limno logist. 

Limp, v. b. Of a ship, etc.: to proceed 
slowly and with difficulty because of damage 
1920. 

Lindane (linden). 1949. [f. the name of 
T. van der Linden (b. 1884), Dutch chemist 
+ -ANE] The gamma isomer of benzene 
hexachloride used as an insecticide; it is a 
colourless crystalline compound that is toxic 
to mammals but relatively harmless to plant 
life. 

Linear, a. 

Comb.: Linear A, the earlier of two related forms 
of writing discovered at Knossos in Crete by Sir 
A. J. Evans, 1894-1901; Linear B, the later 
form, found also on the mainland of Greece, and 
now shown to be a syllabary imperfectly adapted 
to the writing of Mycenran Greek. 

Li-nk-up. The act or result of linking up 
(see LINK v. 3) 1945. 

Lip, sb. II. 2. 

Comb.: lipstick: also as v. trans., to apply l. to. 

Lipid (lipid). Also side. 1925. [- Fr. 
lipide (G. Bertrand, 1923), f. Gr. Amos fat + 
-1DE.] Chem. Any of the fats or fat. like sub- 
stances, comprising esters of the higher ali- 
phatic acids and related compounds. Also 
Li-poid (used synonymously or, formerly, to 
denote a fat-like substance in distinction to a 
fat). 

Liquidate, v. 6. [After Russ. likvidiro- 
vat.] To put an end to, abolish, stamp out, 
wipe out, kill 1930. So Liquidation. 

List, v.* 

1. c. listed building, one protected from demo- 
lition or major alteration by being included in an 
official list of buildings of architectural or histori- 
cal importance. 

Lit, ppl. a. L.-up, rather drunk (slang) 
1921. 

Litho-. 

Lithosphere, the earth’s crust; occas. 
used for the whole earth (in distinction to the 
hydrosphere and the atmosphere); so Litho- 
spheric a. 

Live, v. A 

8, 9. Phr. To l. and let l., used to typify an atti- 
tude or policy of independence combined with 
tolerance: so l.-and-let-l. in attrib. use. To l. it up, 


to live gaily and extravagantly. 
A Mee and.let lire individualism 1947. 


iver’. 
Comb.: I. sausage [tr. G. leberwurst], a soft 
‘cooked liver, or a mixture of 


reduction of the supply of 
electric current over a specific area, esp. with a 
view to adjustment of consumption. 

Loaded, ppl. a. 1. d. Charged with a hidden 
implication, as a l. question 1942. 3. b. slang 
(orig. U.S.). Rich 1949. 

Loading, vbl. sb. 4. The (maximum) cur- 


LUCK 


Sus or power taken by an electrical appliance 
Loan, 8b. 1 
S E 9 [after G. lehnübersetzung], 
Lobectomy (lobe-ktémi), 1932. t. Lon 
+ -ECTOMY.] Surg. The excision of a lobe of 
some organ, esp. of a lung or the brain. 
Lobotomy (lobo:tómi). 1938. [f. LoB(E + 
:0- + -TOMY.] Surg. = *LEUVOOTOMY, Hence 
Lobo-tomize v. trans., to perform 1. on. 
Schizophrenia is no longer a standard reason for 
performing any kind of lobotomy 1972. 
Local, sb.* 2. The l.: the public house in the 
immediate neighbourhood (collog.) 1934. 


Location, Delete ‘Now chiefly U.S.’ and 
add: 7. Cinematogr. A place outside the stu- 
dio where a film is made 1908, 


Loco (loko), a. slang (orig. U. S.). 1887. 
(Sp.; ef. Loco*.] Insane, crazy, ‘cracked’, 

Lodging, vbl. sb. 

Comb.: I. turn, an occasion or period for which 
a railway employee or a vehicle driver has to 
lodge at his place of destination before returning 
to his place of departure. 

Logical, a. 

1. 1. positivism Philos., a form of positivism in 
which symbolic logic is applied (cf. G. logistischer 
positivismus, Ake Petzáll, originating in ‘der 
Wiener Kreis“. Hence I. positivist. 

Lolly (loi). slang. 1943. [Short for LOLLI- 
Por.] Money. 

London. 

L. plane, a hybrid of Platanus occidentalis and. 
P. orientalis, often planted as a street tree, 

Loner (ide nen). orig. U.S. 1951. [f. 
LONE a. + -ER.] A person who avoids com- 
pany, an individualist. 

Tong, a. 

Phr. T. in the tooth: see TOOTH. 

Comb.: 1. arm, a pole fitted with a hook, shears, 
etc., for lifting objects, cutting branches, etc., at 
or to a height beyond the ordinary reach of the 
arm; 1-day a., of a plant: needing a long daily 
period of light before flowering; I. distance, 
spoiled to a telephone service between distant 
places; 1.-haired a., having the hair longer than 
normal; artistic, intellectual, non-conformist; 
1. letter Typogr., à letter carrying a ‘long mark’; 
1. pull (see PULL sb. I. 2 f); 1.-short (story), a 
short story of more than an average length; 1. 
shot, a wild guess; Cinematogr., a shot which 
includes figures or scenery at a distance; L suit 
(Sur sb. V. 3), the suit of which one holds the 
longest run of cards; fig. one’s speciality, a thing 
in which one excels, l.-term, used attrib. of a 
plan, policy, or the like designed to meet the 
circumstances of a long time ahead. 

Longueur (longór) 1821. [Fr., *Jength '.] 
An over-lengthy tedious passage in a book, 
etc.; a long tedious stretch (of time). 

Unnecessary longueurs which disfigure the nar- 
tative 1887. 

Loo (lü), sb. collog. 1940. [Origin un- 
known.] A water-closet. 

Loop, sb. 2.b. = Coll sb.* 4 b. 1905. 
Loopy, a. 3. slang. Crazy, ‘cracked’ 1929. 

Loose, a. 

1. change, an amount of money kept or left 
in one's pocket, etc., for casual use (orig. J. S.). 

Lorentz (lérevts). 1910. The name of 
H. A. Lorentz (1853-1928), Dutch physicist, 
used attrib. L. contraction = *FitzGerald 
contraction. L. transformation: the set of 
equations which in the special theory of 
relativity relate the space and time co- 
ordinates of one frame of reference to those 
of another moving uniformly with respect 
to the first. 

Loud-hailer. 1943. [LOUD d. + HAIL 1. 
2 + Anl.] A megaphone, especially as used 
at sea, 

Loupe (lip). 1891. [Fr.] A watchmaker's 
magnifying glass. 

Lousy, a. 2. b. ‘Swarming’ with; abun- 
dantly supplied with (money, ete.) slang (orig. 
U.S.) 1850. 

Love-hate. 1937. An intense emotion 
embracing both love and hate. Used esp. 
attrib., as l. complez, l. relationship. 

Lo-vely, sb. 1933. (f. the adj.] A woman 
or girl of glamorous loveliness, esp. one who 
takes part in an entertainment or ‘show’. 


Luck. 

Phrases: Just my J. (ironical exclamation). No 
such l.: unfortunately not. With. :if all goes well. 
You never know your l.: you may be lucky. 


LUFTWAFFE 


Luftwaffe (lu-ftvafe, -wafo) 1936. 
*air-arm*.] The German air force. 
Lumber, sb.’ 

Comb.: I.-jack, a man who fells trees or pre- 
pares them for the N. American timber trade. 

Lunar. A. adj. 

1. lunar (excursion) module, a module de- 
signed to take an astronaut from an orbiting 
spacecraft to the moon’s surface and back. 

Lunch, sb. 
Comb.: 1.-hour, the mid-day break from work. 

Lutetium (l'utif'ióm). Also lutecium. 
1907. - Fr. lutécium (G. Urbain, 1907) — L. 
Lutetia, Roman name of Paris + -IUM.] A 
rare metallic element that is the heaviest 
member of the lanthanide series and forms 
colourless salts in which it is trivalent. 
Atomic number 71; symbol Lu. 

Lux (Inks). 1892. [L., ‘light’.] Physics. A 
unit of illumination, now incorporated into 
the S.I., equal to one lumen per square 
metre; i.e. the illumination of a surface all 
of which is at a distance of one metre from a 
uniform point source of light of one candela 
(formerly, one candle-power) intensity. 

Luxury. 7. attrib. a. Concerning the in- 
essentials or superfluities of a comfortable 
life, as l. duty, l. tax, l. trade 1905. b. Es- 
pecially comfortable and expensive, as J. flat, 
J. liner 1931. 

Lysergic (lois5-1d3ik), a. 1934. If. lys (in 
HYDROLYSIS) + ERG(OT + Ag.] Chem. L. acid: 
a. a crystalline compound, C,H, N. Os, re- 
lated to indole, the dextrorotatory isomer of 
which is produced by the hydrolysis of ergot 
alkaloids; b. used ellipt. for l. acid di- 
ethylamide 1954, 

b. The creation of experimental psychoses with. 
1, acid 1955. 

'omb.: 1. acid diethylamide, the diethylamide 
of J. acid, an extremely powerful synthetic hal- 
lucinogen that can produce profound changes in 
perception and mood and has been used in psy- 
chiatric treatment, usu, as the water-soluble 
rate, a colourless odourless powder; abbrev. 


G., 


III. M. = motorway; m. = million. Also M. I., 
Military Intelligence; M. I. R. V., multiple inde- 
pendently targeted re-entry vehicle (a type 
Of missile); M. K. S., metre-kilogramme-second ; 
M.O., medical officer; M.O.T., Ministry of Trans- 
port; M.P., military police(man); mr miles 
P gallon; m.p.h., miles per hour; M.T.B., motor 

orpedo boat. 

McCoy (mokoi-). collog. 1883. [Origin 
uncertain.] The real M.: the real thing, the 
genuine article. 

Mach (māk, mek). 1937. [Name of E. 
Mach (1838-1916), Austrian physicist.] M. 
number, the ratio of the speed of a fluid, or of 
& body (esp. an aircraft) in a fluid, to the 
speed of sound at the same point; M. one, 
two, etc., a speed corresponding to a M. 
number of one, two, etc. 

It was dvoga round about M. unity, and the 
wings came off N. SHUTE. 

Macrobiotic. A. adj. 2. Designating or 
pertaining to a diet or food intended to pro- 
long life, comprising pure vegetable foods, 
brown rice, etc. 1967. Hence Macro- 
AES sb. pl., the use or theory of such a 

iet. 

Ma:cro-mo:lecule. 1886. [Macmo- b.] 
Chem. A molecule containing a very large 
number of atoms; a polymeric molecule. 
Hence Macro-mole:cular a. 

Mae West (mé! west). slang (orig. N. A. H.). 
1940. [Professional name of an American film 
actress and entertainer.] An airman’s 
inflatable life-saving jacket. 

. a. 

1. M. tape, tape (now usu. of plastic) coated or 
impregnated with a magnetic substance for use 
as a recording medium. 

Magneto-. In wider use as comb. form of 
magmetic, magnetism, eto. 

M.-che-mistry, the branch of science con- 
cerned with the relation between magnetism and 
chemical phenomena, molecular and atomic 
structure, etc.; hence M.-che:mical a. Magne:- 
fopause, the outer limit of the magnetosphere. 

lagne-tosphere, the region surrounding the 
earth in which its magnetic field is effective. 
Magnetostri:ction, a dependence of the state of 
strain of a body (and hence its dimensions) on its 
state of magnetization; hence Magnetostri-ctive 
a 
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Ma$ne:tohydrodyna:mic, a. 1943. f. 
*MAGNETO- (from electromagnet) + HYDRO- 
DYNAMIC a.) Physics. Of, relating to, or in- 
volving an electrically conducting fluid (as 
a plasma or molten metal) acted on by a mag- 
netic field. Abbrev. MHD. 

As the term ‘electromagnetic-hydrodynamic 
waves' is somewhat complicated, it may be 
convenient to call the phenomenon ‘magneto- 
hydrodynamic’ waves H. ALFVEN. Hence 
Magne:tohydrodynamics sb. pi. (const. as 
sing.), the study of m. phenomena. 

Magneton (me-gnéten). 1914. [ Fr. 
magnéton (P. Weiss, 1912), f. magnétique mag- 
netic + -on (in electron).] Physics. Any of 
several units of magnetic moment used in 
dealing with the magnetic properties of 
atoms, molecules, etc. 

Magnetron (mz'gnétron). 1924. [f. MaG- 
NET + *-TRON.] Electronics. An electron tube 
in which the flow of electrons is controlled 
by an externally applied magnetic field, used 
for amplifying or generating microwaves. 
Also attrib., as m. oscillator, tube. 

Magnitude. 3. Absolute m., a measure of 
the intrinsic luminosity of a star, equal to 
the apparent m. it would have if at a stan- 
dard distance of ten parsecs. 

Mail, sb.* 

Comb.: m.-order orig. U.S., an order for goods 
that is sent to a business house by post; also 
attrib. 

Main, a. 

8. m. line, also (slang, orig. U.S.), a principal 
vein, into which drugs can readily be injected; 
hence m.-line v. trans. and intr., to inject (a 
drug) into a vein; m.-liner, a person who does 
this; m. stream, the principal stream or current 
(of a river, etc.); also transf. and fig., the prevail- 
ing direction of opinion, fashion, etc.; also attrib., 
spec. designating a type of jazz that is neither 
‘traditional’ nor ‘modern’. 

Make, v. VIII. 2. b. To m. do: to manage 
with (what is available, esp. an inferior sub- 
stitute). Also absol., esp. in to m. do and 
mend: to use a temporary expedient 1927. 
5. slang (orig. U.S.). To win the affection of 
(someone); spec. to persuade (someone) to 
reri to sexual intercourse; to seduce 

Make-up. 2. b. Cosmetics, etc., used by 
tre in making up or by women generally 
1886. 

Malarkey (mala aki). slang (orig. U. S.). 
Also malarky, mullarkey. 1930. [Origin 
unkn.] Humbug, nonsense. 

Malathion (mselüpoión) 1953. [Manu- 
factured from diethyl maleate (an ester of 
MALEIC acid) and a thio-acid (see s.v. THIO-).] 
An organophosphorus insecticide which is 
relatively harmless to plants and mammals; 
in commercial preparations it is a brownish 
liquid with a strong smell of garlic. 

Mal de mer (mal da mér). 1778. [Fr., 
‘malady of sea'.] Sea-sickness. 

Mamba (me-mbi). 1882. - Zulu m'nam- 
ba.] A venomous southern African snake of 
the genus Dendroaspis. 

Mambo (mew:mbo) 1948. [Amer. Sp., 
prob. from Haitian.) A Latin-American 
dance, or its music, resembling the rumba. 

Man, sb. 

Comb.: With a period of time, as man-day, 
-hour, -week, -year, a day, hour, etc., of a 
man's work. 

Mana (mä. na). 1843. [Maori.] Power in 
general, authority, prestige; spec. super- 
natural or magical power or influence. 

Manana (mien'à-nà), adv. and sb. 1845. 
[Sp.] Tomorrow. Often taken as a synonym 
for easy-going procrastination as found in 
Spanish-speaking countries: the indefinite 
future. 

Mandala (mæ-ndălă). 1882. [- Skr. 
mándala disc, circle.) A symbolic circular 
figure found in many cultures as a religious 
symbol; spec. in Jungian Psychol., an image 
of such a circle visualized in dreams and 
symbolizing the dreamer’s striving for unity 
of self and completeness. 

Manhattan (menhe-tin). 1890. [Name 
of the island on which the older part of New 
York is situated.] A cocktail made of ver- 
mouth and whisky with a dash of bitters. 

Manic (me-nik), a. 1902. [f. MANIA: see 


MARKET 


-Ic.] Pertaining to or affected with mania; 
hence as sb., a person affected with mania, 

Comb.: m.-depressive a., characterized by 
alternating periods of elation and mental de- 
pression; also as sb. 

Maneeuvrable (münà-vráb'l, a. 1928. (fr 
MAN(EUVRE v. + -ABLE.] Of an aircraft, moto. 
vehicle, etc.: capable of being (easily) 
mancuvred. Hence Mancuvrabi-lity. 

Manor. 3. c. A police district; a local unit 
of police administration. Also (ransf. 1924. 

-manship, suff. [f. MAN sb. + -sHIP, 
after CRAFTSMANSHIP, SPORTSMANSHIP, etc.] 
Added to sb. (occas. vb.), denotes skill in a 
subject or activity, esp. so deployed as to 
disconcert a rival or opponent, as in *BRINK- 
MANSHIP, *GAMESMANSHIP, lifemanship, *one- 
upmanship. 

Mantle, sb. 7. The part of the interior 
of the earth which lies below the thin outer 
crust and extends approximately 1,800 
miles towards the centre, differing from the 
region beneath in its solidity and rigidity 
and in its composition 1940, 

Mao (mau). 1967. The name of Mao 
Tse-Tung (born 1893), Chairman of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party, used attrib. to denote a style of cloth- 
ing based on that worn in Communist China, 
as M. cap, collar, jacket, trousers. So Mao. 
ism, the Communist theories of Mao Tse- 
Tung. Mao ist, a follower of these theories; 
also as adj. 

Maquette (mæke't). 1903. [Fr. — It. 
machiella speck, dim. of macchia spot, f. 
macchiare to spot, stain :- L. maculare; cf. 
MACULATE.} A sculptor’s small preliminary 
model in wax, clay, Also transf. and fig. 

Maquillage (maktyag). 1892. (Fr., f. 
maquiller :- OFr. masquiller to stain, alt. of 
OFr, mascurer to darken.) The action of 
applying make-up; also, make-up, cos- 
metics. 

Maquis (ma-ki). 1858. [Fr., ‘brushwood, 
scrub’ — Corsican It. macchia thicket — L. 
macula spot.] a. The dense scrub characteris- 
tic of certain Mediterranean coastal regions, 
esp. Corsica, often used as a refuge by fugi- 
tives. b. A secret army of patriots in France 
during the German occupation in the 1939— 
45 war. Also transf. and attrib. 1944. 

Maraca (mürw-ká). Also maracca. 1928. 
[Pg. maracd, prob. f. Tupi.] Usu. pl.: a 
Latin-American percussion instrument con- 
sisting of a gourd, etc., containing beans, 
beads, etc., and shaken (usu. in pairs) to 
produce a rattling sound. 

Marathon. Also transf. and fig. 

The House of Commons finally went home,; 
after sitting through a marathon session of 20 
hours and 20 minutes 1951. 

liIMare* (mà-re, mä. ri, meri), Pl. maria 
(mũ - ria). 1895. [L., ‘sea’: first used, in the 
17th c. in proper names of the various 
regions.] Astr. Any of the extensive areas 
of flat land on the surface of the moon, which 
appear dark in the telescope and were once 
thought to be seas. 

Marge? (màads). 1922. Colloq. abbrev. of 
MARGARINE. 

Maria, pl. of Manz“. 

Marijuana (merihwi-nd). Also -huana. 
1894. [Amer. Sp.] The hemp plant, Cannabis 
sativa, as prepared or used for ingestion, usu. 
by smoking, as an intoxicating and halluci- 
nogenic drug; usu. applied to a crude prepar- 
ation of the dried leaves, flowering tops, and 
stem of the plant. 

His eyes were as wide and pained as the eyes of 
one who smokes m. J. STEINBECK. M., otherwise 
cannabis. and about a hundred other names. . 
has not yet become in this country a popular way 
of escape from the worries of normal life 1939. 

Marina, 2. orig. U.S. A dock or basin 
with moorings for yachts and other small 
craft 1934. 

Mark, sb. III. 5. b. Also, followed by a 
numeral, a particular design of a weapon, 
piece of equipment, or the like. 

Enfield Revolver Pistol, Mark II 1888. 

Marker. 5. A flare, object, etc., used as à 
guide to an aircraft pilot seeking a particular 
area or the like 1936. 

Market, sb. 

6. Black m.: see *BLACK a. Buyer's m.: a state 
of trade in favour of the buyer; so seller's Me 


MARK-UP 


Common m.: à customs union, spec. the European 


Economic Community. 
Comb.: m. research, the systematic investi- 
gation of factors affecting the sale of particular 


goods. 

Ma:rk-up. 1920. [f. phr. fo mark up: see 
Mark v.] The amount added by a retailer 
to the cost-price of goods to cover overhead 
charges and provide profite. 

Marmite (müumit, méa-amoit). 1918. 
Fr.] 1. An earthenware cooking vessel; a 
stockpot. 2. The proprietary term for an 
extract made from fresh brewer’s yeast 
1920, 

Martini: (müiti-ni). 1894. [Origin un- 
certain; perh. from the name Martini and 
Rossi, Italian purveyors of a type of ver- 
mouth.) A cocktail made from gin and 
French vermouth, ete.; dry M., such a cock- 
tail containing more gin than vermouth, with 
orange bitters added. 

Mascon (mesken). 1968. [f. mass con- 
centration.] Astr. One of the concentrations 
of denser material thought to exist under 
some lunar maria, discovered as a result of 
the variations they produce in the speed of 
an orbiting satellite. 

Maser (mé!-zoa). 1955. [f. the initial letters 
of ‘microwave amplification by the stimu- 
lated emission of radiation'.] Any device in 
which the stimulated emission of radiation 
by excited atoms, molecules, ete., is utilized 
to amplify or generate electromagnetic 
radiation that is highly monochromatic; esp. 
one used as a very sensitive low-noise am- 
plifier of microwaves, (A m. that operates 
in the visible region of the spectrum is usu. 
called a *LASER?.) 

Mass, sb. 
Comb.: d. m. medium (usu. in pl. m. media), 
a medium of communication (such as radio, 
television, or newspapers) that reaches a large 
number of people; m. number Nuclear Physics, 
the total number of protons and neutrons in an 
atomic nucleus; m. radiography, radiography of 
the chests of a large number of people by a quick 
routine method; m. spectrograph Physics, an 
instrument in which a beam of ions is passed in a 
vacuum through an electric and a magnetic field 
on to a photographic plate, so that their masses 
may be determined from the deflections they 
undergo; m. spectrometer PAysics, a similar 
instrument in which the ions are detected elec- 
trically rather than photographically. 

Ma‘ster-mi-nd. 1720. [MASTER sb. V.] 1. 
An out-standing or commanding mind or 
intellect. Also applied to the possessor of 
such a mind, and transf. 2. spec. Such a 
mind, or person, directing a criminal enter- 
prise 1875. Hence as v. trans., to be the 
master-mind behind (an enterprise, a crime, 
etc.); to plan and direct. 

Match, sb.* 

Comb.: m.-point, the state of a game when one 
Side needs only one point to win the m.; the point 
itself; in Bridge, a unit used in scoring in tourna- 
ment play. 

Matelot (mz-tlo). [Fr.; cf. 
MaTLO(W.] A sailor. 

Maternity. 3. m. home, premises to be 
used for the reception and delivery of preg- 
nant women or of women immediately after 
childbirth. 

Mathematical. A. adj. 1. m. model: see 
*MODEL sb. I. 2 c. 

Matilda (mati da). Austral. slang. 1893. 
[A female Christian name.] A bushman's 
bundle or swag. So to walk or wallz M.: to 
carry one's swag, to travel the road. 

Matrilineal (metrili-ntal), a. 1904. [f. L. 
mater, matr- mother + LINEAL a.] Of, per- 
taining to, or based on (kinship with) the 
mother or the female line; recognizing kin- 
ship with and descent through females only. 
So Matrili-‘neage, matrilineal lineage. 
Mattriliny, the observance of matrilineal 
descent and kinship. 

Matrilocal (metrild"-kal), a. 1900. f. L. 
mater, mair- mother + LOCAL a.] Applied 
to a system of marriage among primitive 
Peoples, where a husband moves to his wife’s 
local group. 

10 Mauvais quart d'heure (move kürdór). 

871. [Fr., lit. ‘bad quarter of an hour.] A’ 
Burt but unpleasant experience, interview, 


slang. 1909. 
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Maxi-, comb. f. MAxIMUM, denoting things 
that are very large or long of their kind, as 
mazi-coat, mazi-skirt, eto. Hence Maxi sb., 
such a coat, skirt, etc. 

Mayday* (mé'-dé'). 1927. (Phonetic repr. 
of Fr. m'aider imper. inf. help me!’.] An 
international radio-telephone signal of dis- 
tress. Also transf. 

Mean, sb. II. 4. means test, an official 
inquiry into an applicant’s private resources, 
determining or limiting a financial grant or 
allowance. 

Meanie, meany (mini). collog. 1928. [f. 
MEAN d, + An, -Y*.] A mean person. 

Meaningful (minipfü), a. 1852. f. 
MEANING vbl. sb. + -FUL.] Full of meaning or 
expression; having a meaning, comprehen- 
sible. Hence Mea-ningfully adv. 

Medium. A. sb. 5. b. A means of com- 
munication; spec, = *mass medium; freq. pl. 


1880. 

Mega-. b. Me-gadeath, the death of a 
million persons, as a unit in calculating the 
effect of warfare. Me-gaton, a unit of ex- 
plosive power equivalent to that of a million 
tons of T.N.T. 

Megalopolis (megiilg-pélis). 1832. f. 
MEGALO- + Gr. aus city.] A great city, or its 
way of life. So Megalopo-litan a. and sb. 

Meiosis. 2. Cytology. The process of nu- 
clear division by which the diploid number 
of chromosomes is halved to the haploid 
number, so offsetting the subsequent doub- 
ling of chromosomes at fertilization 1905. 

Melamine. Substitute pronunc. (mes. 
ümin). 2. M. resin, or plastic derived from it 
1943. 

Tough new plastic tableware is made of m. 1958. 
Comb.: m. resin, any of the synthetic resins 
made from m. and formaldehyde or some other 


aldehyde. 

Meld (meld), v.' orig. and chiefly U.S. 
1039. [perh. f. MEUT v. + WELD v.] trans. and 
intr. To merge, blend; to combine, in- 
corporate. 

Memory. 2. b. Computers. A device in 
which data or instructions may be stored and 
from which they may be retrieved when 
required; freq. attrib., as m. bank, circuit, etc. 
1946. 

There are four kinds of m.“ in the Eniac 1946. 

Mendelevium (mendéli-vidm). 1955. f. 
the name of D. I. Mendeleev (1834-1907), 
Russian chemist + -IUM.] Chem. An arti- 
ficially produced transuranic element, the 
longest-lived isotope of which has a half-life 
of two months. Atomic number 101; symbol 
Md (formerly Mv). 

Mental, d.! 1. b. collog. Mentally defective; 
Gomb.: m. age, the d f "s mental 

'omb.: m. age, ie degree of a person's mental 
1 the nes at which it is 
attained by an average person; m. cruelty, the 
infliction of suffering on the mind of another per- 
son, esp. as constituting grounds for legal separa- 
tion or divorce. 

Mercy. attrib. passing into adj. (orig. 
U.S.). Administered or performed out of m. 
or pity in order to put a suffering person out. 
of pain or distress, as m. killing (so m. 
killer), murder, etc. 1930. 

Meritocracy (meritg-krisi). 1958. f. 
Merit sb. + -OCRACY.] Government by 
persons selected on the basis of merit in a 
competitive educational system. 

The rise of the m. (title) M. YOUNG 1958. 

Mescal. 2. a. Any of several plants of the 
genus Agave, esp. A. americana 1831. b. A 
small desert cactus, Lophophora williamsii, 
also called peyote, found in the south- 
western U.S. and Mexico 1885. 

Comb.: m. buttons, the dried sliced fruit of 
L. williamsii, used for its intoxicating and hallu- 
cinogenic rties. Hence Me's je (occas. 
In), the al kaloid that is the active principle of 
m. buttons, possessing effects similar to those of 


LSD but much less strongly. 
‘The soul is transported to its far-off destination 


by the aid of. mescalin A. HUXLEY. 

Mesic (mizik, me-zik), a. 1952. [f. *MES- 
(on + A.] Nuclear Physics. = *MESONIC a. 

Meso-. 

Me-somorph, a person with an innate 
muscular body-build. Me'sosphere, the 
region of the atmosphere extending from the 
top of the stratosphere (at a height of either 


MICKEY FINN 


12-15 miles or 30-35 miles) to a height of 
about 50 miles, where the temperature 
stops decreasing with height and starts to 
increase. 

Meson (mi-zon, me-zon). 1939. [Alteration 
of the earlier name *MESOTRON: see *-ON.] 
Nuclear Physics. Any of a group of unstable 
sub-atomic particles (first found in cosmic 
rays) that are intermediate in mass between 
an electron and a proton; the name is now 
commonly restricted to such particles that 
are strongly interacting and have zero or 
integral spin (cf. *MUON), certain of which 
occur in atomic nuclei as transmitters of the 
binding force between the nucleons. 

High-energy cosmic ray collisions produce a 
shower of secondary particles, principally kaons 
e mesons) and pions (pi mesons) 1971. Hence 

eso · nic a, 

Mesotron (mi-zotron). rare or Obs. 1938. 
[f. Gr. u middle (adj. +  *-TRON.] 
Nuclear Physics. The name orig. given to 
the *MESON. 

Messenger. 

Comb.: m. RNA, RNA which carries genetic 
information stored in a gene to a ribosome, where 
it determines what particular protein is syn- 
thesized; abbrev. mRNA, 

Met, collog. abbrev, of METEOROLOGICAL a. 
or Meteorological Office 1940. 

Metalanguage (me-tilengwéds). 1936. 
[See META- 1.] A language used to discuss 
the nature or properties of an ‘object’ 
language; a system of propositions about 
other propositions. So Metalingui'stic a. 
and sb. pl. 

Metastable, a. Read: Applied to a state 
of equilibrium that is stable only with re- 
spect to certain (small) disturbances; also, 
passing to another state so slowly as to ap- 
pear stable. Hence Mettastability, the 
property or state of being m. 

Methadone (me:püdó"n). orig. U. S. Also 
-on (on). 1947. f. 6-dimethylamino-4,4- 
diphenyl-3-heptanone, the systematic chem- 
ical name.] Pharm. A powerful synthetic 
analgesic, similar to morphine in its proper- 
ties, which is used (as the hydrochloride) as a 
substitute drug in the treatment of morphine 
and heroin addicts. 

Methamphetamine (mepemfe:taimin, -in). 
1949. [f. METH(YL + *AMPHETAMINE.] Pharm. 
A methyl derivative of amphetamine, used 
in the form of the hydrochloride, a white 
crystalline compound, as a stimulant of the 
central nervous system; its effects resemble 
those of amphetamine but are more rapid in 
onset and longer lasting. 

Methedrine (me-pédrin, -in). 1939. [f. 
METH(YL + *BENZ)EDRINE.] Pharm. A propri- 
etary name for methamphetamine hydro- 
chloride. 

Method. I. 2. b. Theatr. A theory and 
practice of acting in which the actor secks 
to identify himself closely with the part he 
plays; freq. attrib. 1956. 

Meths (meps). Also meth. Colloq. ab- 
brev. of methylated spirit 1933. 

Metricate (me‘triké't), v. 1965. [f. METRIC 
a. + Ark“. ] trans. and intr. To change, 
convert, or adapt to the metric system of 
weights and measures. Hence Me'tricated 


ppl. a. 
The encouragement of the use of ‘metricated’ 


products 1972. 

Metrication  (metrike^fon). 1905. f. 
METRIC d.“ + -ATION.] The process of con- 
verting to the metric system of weights 
and measures; the adoption of the metric 
system. 

‘The m. of large sections of British industry will 
soon be an accomplished fact 1969. 

Metricize (me-triseiz), v. 1873. [f. METRIC 
a. IE.] trans. To adapt to the metric 
system of weights and measures. 

Mickey (miki). slang. Also micky. 1952. 
[Origin uncertain.] To take the m. (out of) 
(someone): to act in a satirical, disrespectful, 
or teasing manner (towards). Hence 
Mi-ckey-take v. intr. Mickey-taking vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

Mickey Finn (mi:ki fin). slang (orig. 
U.S.. Also Mickey, Mickey Flynn. 1929. 
[Origin uncertain.] A strong alcoholic drink; 
a drink adulterated with a narcotic substance, 


MICRO- 


usu. with the intention of stupefying some- 
one; also transf. and fig. 

Micro-. 1. Mi-crocircuit Electronics, an 
integrated circuit or other minute circuit. 
Mi-crocli:mate, the climate of a small area 
or of the immediate surroundings of an 
organism. Mi:cro-electro-nics, the branch 
of technology concerned with the design, 
manufacture, and use of microcircuits; so 
Mi:cro-electro-nic a. Mi-crogroove, a 
very narrow groove on a gramophone 
record; a record having such grooves. 
Mi:crominiaturiza-tion, the development 
or use of techniques for making electronic 
components and devices of greatly reduced 
size. 

b. Prefixed to a sb. to indicate a reduction 
in size by microphotography. Mi:crocard, 
the proprietary name for an opaque card 
bearing microphotographs of a portion of a 
book, periodical, etc. Mi-crodot, a photo- 
graph, esp. of printed or written matter, 
reduced to the size of a dot. Mi-crofiche 
(-fif). [Fr. fiche index card], a small flat 
piece of film containing microphotographs of 
about sixty pages of a book, periodical, etc. 
Microfilm sb., (a length of) photographic 
film containing microphotographs of a 
book, periodical, etc.; hence as v. trans., to 
record in this way. 

2. Mi-crograph, a photograph taken with 
the aid of a microscope so as to obtain great 
enlargement. 

Microphone. 3. An instrument designed 
to convert sound waves impinging upon it 
into corresponding variations in voltage or 
current, which may then be amplified or 
transmitted for reconversion into sound (as 
in broadcasting and the telephone); esp. one 
made as an independent unit (colloq. 
abbrev. mike) 1929. 

Microwave  (moeikrowé'v) 1931. An 
electromagnetic wave with a wavelength 
between about 1mm. and 30 cm. (the figures 
vary somewhat). Freq. attrib. or pl. 

Micrurgy (moi-krpidgi). 1928. [f. MICRO- 
+ -urgy (Gr. -ovpyic work).] The manipula- 
tion, injection, etc., of individual cells under 
à microscope. 

Middle. A. adj. 

Special collocations. m.-brow, (a) sb. a person 
of average or moderate cultural interests; (b) adj. 
claiming to be or regarded as only moderately 
intellectual; m. game Chess, the central phase of 
play between the opening and the end game; 
m.-of-the-road phr., often used attrib. of a 
person or course of action: moderate, avoiding 
extremes, 

Middle East. 1902. [MIDDLE a., EAST sb.] 
The countries lying between the Near and 
Far East, esp. Egypt and Iran and the 
countries between them. 

Midi-, comb. f. MID a., MIDDLE, in imita- 
tion of *Maxr- and *MINI-, denoting gar- 
ments longer than mini- but shorter than 
maxi-. Hence Midi sb., such a garment. 

Milk, sb. 

4. M. of magnesia: a proprietary name for a 
white suspension of Eu hydroxide in 
water, taken as an antacid. 

Comb.: m. bar, a place where drinks made from 
m., etc., are sold; m. chocolate, eating chocolate 
made with m.; m. shake, a drink made of m., 
flavouring, etc., mixed by shaking. 

Mille-feuille (milföy). 1895. [Fr., lit. 
‘thousand leaves'.] A rich pastry consisting 
of layers of puff pastry split and filled with 
jam, cream, etc. 

Minded, ppl. a. 3. b. Now commonly with 
prefixed sb., as air-m., car-m. 

Mine, sb. 3. Also, a receptacle containing 
explosive placed in or on the ground as a 
weapon of war. 

Comb.: m. detector, an instrument that indi- 
cates the presence of mines; m. field, an area 
sown with mines, 

Minestrone (minístró*ni). 1891. [It.] A 
thick soup containing vegetables and rice or 
pasta. 

Ming (min). 1671. [Chinese.] The name of 
a dynasty that ruled in China from 1368 to 
1644; a member of this dynasty. Also, the 
Chinese porcelain of this period. Also attrib. 

Mini (mini). 1964. [See next] a. 
Shortened f. minicar. b. Shortened f. mini- 
skirt 1966. 
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Mini-, comb. f. MINIATURE a., denoting 
things that are very small of their kind, as 
minibus, minicar, miniskirt. 

Miniature. B. adj. Also, designed on a 
small scale; smaller than normal. 

Miniaturize (mimit-, mi-niatitreiz), v. 
1950. [f. MINIATURE + -IZE.] trans. To pro- 
duce in a smaller version; to render small. 
Hence Miniaturized ppl. a. Mi:niaturi- 
za-tion. 

There has been a general move to m. radio com- 
ponents 1950. The pages fall open easily, . four 
of the original appearing in each page of the 
miniaturized volumes 1971. 

Minority. 3. b. A small group of people 
separated from the rest of the community 
by a difference in race, religion, language, 
etc. 1930. 

Minute, sb. I. 1. d. The distance that can 
be travelled in a minute 1886. 

Only twenty minutes from the station R. CAMP- 


BELL. 

Misfit, sb. b. A person unsuited to his 
environment, work, etc. 1903. 

Mishit (mishit), sb. 1882. Also erron. 
miss-. [Mis- 4.] A faulty or bad hit. 
Hence Mishi-t v. trans. 

Miss, sb. III. 1. To give (a thing) a m.: to 
pass by, leave alone (collog.) 1918. 

Miss (mis), sb.“ Also mis. 1897. Colloq. 
shortening of MISCARRIAGE 3. 

Missile. B. sb. 1. b. Mil. A destructive 
projectile that during part or all of its course 
is self-propelling and directed by remote 
control or automatically 1945. 

Mission, sb. 2. b. orig. U.S. A military 
operation or project; esp. the dispatch of an 
aircraft or spacecraft on an operational 
flight; also transf. and attrib. 1929. 

Mitochondrion (moitokg-ndrign). PE 
mitochondria. 1911. [mod.L. (C. Benda, 
1808), f. Gr. miros thread + xovópíov, dim. of 
xóvpos granule.] Cytology. An organelle 
present in the cytoplasm of most cells and 
containing enzymes necessary for various 
metabolic processes, Hence Mitocho-ndrial 


a. 

Mix, sb. Also, a mixture; the proportion of 
materials in a mixture; also transf. and fig. ; 
spec. (a) the action of *MIX v. 6; (b) the 
ingredients prepared for making a cake, etc. 

Mix, v. 1. a. To m. one's drinks: to drink 
different kinds of alcoholic liquor in succes- 
sion. 4. c. Colloq. phr. To m. in or it: to start 
fighting; to fight. 6. trans. and intr. To cause 
(a cinematographic or television picture) to 
merge gradually with, or be replaced by, 
another picture; in sound recording, to 
combine (different sounds) 1922. 

Mixed, ppl. a. 2. M. up: involved, tan- 


gled; (mentally) confused, unbalanced, 
neurotic. orig. U.S. 
Mi-x-up. 1898. [f. phr. (o mix up.) A 


muddle, confusion. 

Mobile (m6-bail), 8b. 1949. [subst. use 
of MOBILE d.] A form of decoration consisting 
usu. of abstract designs in metal, plastic, 
etc., contrived (as by suspension) so as to be 
mobile. 

Möbius, Moebius (mó:bijs). 1909. The 
name of A. F. Móbius (1790-1868), German 
mathematician, used, now always attrib., to 
designate a surface having only one side and 
one edge, formed by twisting one end of a 
rectangular strip through 180* and joining 
it to the other end; so M. strip, etc. 

Mobster (mo:bstoi). orig. U.S. slang. 
1917. [f. MOB sb.' 5 + -STER.] A member of a 
group of criminals; a gangster. 

Mock-up (mo-kvp). 1920. [f. Mock v. + 
Ur, after make-up, set-up.] An experimental 
model (often full-sized) of a projected ship, 
aircraft, etc. 

Mod (mod), sb. 1960. [abbrev. of MODERN 
a. or MODERNIST.] A teenager who is charac- 
terized by his sophistication and tidiness; 
freq. contrasted with *ROCKER 5. Also 
attrib. or as adj. 

‘The beaches of England have become arenas for 
rival gangs of. .motoreycle-riding Rockers. and 
. .motorscooter-riding Mods 1964. 

Mode. II. 1. b. Statistics. That value of a 
variate of which the instances are most 
numerous 1895. 


MONITOR 


Model, sb. I. 2. c. A simplified or idealized 
description of a system, situation, or process, 
often in mathematical terms (so mathematical 
m.), devised to facilitate calculations and 
predictions 1949. 

Forrester has designed a m. of the world system 
totry to discover the long term effects of pollution 
and overpopulation. The m., processed through a 
ne predicts a variety of different futures 

Moderator. 6. c. Nuclear Physics. A 
substance used in a nuclear reactor to slow 
down the neutrons produced by fission 1945. 

Modulate, v. 5. trans. T'elecommunications. 
To vary the amplitude or some other charac- 
teristic of (a wave) in accordance with the 
variations of a second wave of lower fre- 
quency 1908. 

Modulation. 7. Telecommunications. The 
process of modulating a wave in order to 
impress a signal upon it (see prec,) 1919. 

Module. 4. b. Archit. A unit of measure- 
ment, multiples of which are used to fix the 
dimensions of building components, facili- 
tating their co-ordination 1936. 5. One of a 
series of production units standardized to 
facilitate assembly or replacement, as in 
buildings and in electronic and mechanical 
systems 1955. 6. A separable scction of a 
spacecraft that can operate as an indepen- 
dent unit 1961. 

5. The vast majority of tuner-amplifiers are 
now transistored, the designs being based on 
printed circuit boards or ‘modules’ 1970. Our 
housing needs in the next nine years must be 
met with factory-built modules, assembled on 
site 1971. 6. As additional modules are placed in 
orbit and docked with the first m., some could be 
devoted to specialized activities 1970. 

Moebius: see *MÓBIUS. 

Mogul, 2. c. A powerful or wealthy busi- 
ness-man 1934. 

Mohorovičić discontinuity (mohoró"-vi- 
tfitf). 1953. [f. the name of A. Mohorovičić 
(1857—1936), Yugoslav seismologist.] The dis- 
continuity between the earth's crust and the 
mantle which is believed to exist at a depth 
of about seven miles under the ocean beds 
and 20-25 miles under the continents. Also 
known as the Moho (mó"-ho). 

Moisturize (moi'stiŭrəi:z), v. 1943. f. 
MOISTURE sb. + Ik. ] trans. To render moist, 
esp. of a cosmetic applied to the skin. Hence 
Moi:sturi:zer, a cosmetic having this effect. 

Mole (mósl sb.“ Also mol (formerly as 
an alternative spelling, now usu. as an ab- 
brey.). 1902. [- G. mol (W. Ostwald), 1. 
molekül MOLECULE.] Physical Chem. That 
amount of a particular substance having à 
mass in grammes numerically the same as the 
molecular weight; now defined equivalently 
in the S.I. as that amount which contains as 
many elementary entities (atoms, molecules, 
etc.) as there are atoms in 0.012 kg. of carbon 
12. Hence Mo lar a. 

Molotov (mog:lotef). 1940. Name of 
Vyacheslav Mikhailovich Molotov, People’s 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, U. S. S. R., 1939- 
49, in: M. bread-basket, a container carrying 
high explosive and scattering incendiary 
bombs; M. cocktail, an incendiary hand- 
grenade. 

Moment. 

1. M. of truth: the time of the final sword-thrust 
in a bull-fight (Sp. el momento de la verdad); 
transf., a crisis or turning-point; à testing 
situation. 

Mongol. A. sb. 2. A person afflicted with 
mongolism 1866. 

Mongolism (mo-ngéliz’m). 1922. [f. MON- 
GOL + AM.] A type of congenital mental 
deficiency accompanied by a physical 
resemblance to the Mongolians. 

Monicker (mo-nikez). slang. 
cer, moniker, monniker. 
unkn.] A name. ^ 

Monitor, sb. 3. b. One who is appointed 
to listen to and report on foreign broadcasts 
1939. c. (Also m. screen.) A television Te" 
ceiver used to verify the picture being trans- 
mitted during broadcasting 1944. 

Monitor, v. (See s.v. MONITOR sb.) 2. a. To 
regulate the strength of (a signal) during 
recording or transmission 1929. b. To listen 
to and report on (foreign radio broadcasts) 
1939. c. In extended use: to keep under 


Also mona- 


1851. [Origin 


MONO 


observation, to measure or test at intervals, 
esp. for the purpose of regulation or control 
1947. 

Mono (mono), a. 1959. Colloq. abbrev. of 
*MONOPHONIC a. 2. Also as sb., monophonic 
recording or reproduction. 

Monolith. A. sb. 2. A person or thing 
resembling a monolith; esp. a monolithic 
organization, government, etc. 1934. 

Monolithic, a. 2. Resembling a monolith; 
massive, immovable; esp. applied to organi- 
zations, governments, etc., which are auto- 
cratic or monopolistic 1922. Hence Mono- 
lithically adv. 

Monophonic (monófomik), a. 1885. [f. 
Moxo- + Gr. dev} sound + -10.] 1. Mus. = 
Homornonic a. 2. Of sound broadcasts, 
gramophone records, etc.: involving only a 
single channel, so that all the sound appears 
to the listener to come from a single 
source. 

Monotone. A. adj. 2. Math. = *Mowo- 
TONIO a. 2. 1905. 

Monotonic, a. 2. Math. Of a function, 
series, quantity, etc.: either never increasing 
or never decreasing 1901. So Mo:notoni-- 
city, the property of being m. 

Montage (montüg) 1929. [Fr., f. monter 
to Mount.) 1. Cinema, T.V. The selection 
and arrangement of separate shots as a con- 
secutive whole. 2. The production of a 
composite picture by superimposing several 
different pictures or pictorial elements; a 
picture so produced 1938. 

Montessori (montésé*-ri). 1912. Name of 
the Italian educationalist Dr. Maria Mon- 
lessori (1870-1952), designating a system of 
educating the young through natural ac- 
tivities without direct control. 

Moon, sb. 

Comb.: m.-craft, -probe, a spacecraft travel- 
ling to or round the m.; m.-shot, (the launching 


of) a m.-probe; an attempt to send a spacecraft 
to them. : p 3 


Moonlighting, vbl. sb. 1. b. The practice 
of doing another job, generally at night, 
besides one's main employment 1957. 

Moonquake (mü:nkwé!'k). 1959. [f. Moon 
sb. + QUAKE sb., after earthquake.] A tremor 
of the moon's surface. 

Moped (mé"-ped). 1956. [Sw., f. trampcykel 
med motor och pedaler.) A motorized pedal 
cycle. 

Moral, a. 7. a. Moral Rearmament: the 
Oxford Group Movement (see *GROUP sb. 
3 b) or its beliefs; = *BuCHMANISM. b. moral 
support, support or help the effect of which 
is psychological rather than physical. 

Mores (mé*riz), 1907. [L., pl. of mos 
manner, custom.] The customs, habits, or 
Moral assumptions of 4 community, etc. 

Morpheme (móoafim). 1925. [- Fr. 
DOM. f. Gr. uopó/j form, after phonème 

HONEME.] Philol. A morphological element 
aed in respect of its functional rela- 

ions in & linguistic system; the smallest 
meaningful morphological unit of language. 

Mortician (moati-fin). U.S. 1895. [f. L. 
mors, mort- death + -ICIAN.] An undertaker; 
one who arranges funerals. 

SERI Ioa. orig. U.S. 1932, [Blend 
an OTEL. i 

Nioturista: ] A roadside hotel for 

iom. sb, 

omb.: m.-ball, a ball of naphthalene, etc. 
bo among stored fabrics to repel mothe: also 
ney ean in phr. to put (something) in m.-balls: to 
155 away; to put out of use or action for a long 
nd hence m.-ball v. trans.: m.-proof a., 

ant to damage by moths; also as v. trans. 

Mother, sb. 

mb.: m.-fucker coarse slang (orig. U. S.), a 
despicable or unpleasant sae (o HS ellipt. 

M ler; hence m.-fucking ppl. a. 

59580 Sb. 3. Phr. To go through the 
Ped to simulate the gestures or move- 
to pe sed in a particular action; also fig., 
85 ^ h 
superfolally. ounterfeit, do something only 
Motivate (motive 
ju-tivēit), v. 1863. [f. MOTIVE 
pA ng, ATE after Fr. motiver, G. motivieren.] 
- To furnish with a motive; to cause 
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(someone) to act in a particular way. Hence 
Motiva-tion. Motiva-tional a. 

s Mot juste (mosüst). 1915. [Fr., mot word, 
juste exact.) The precisely appropriate 
expression. 

Motorcade (mó»-toikéid). orig. U.S. 1924. 
If. MOTOR, after CAVALCADE.] A procession of 
motor vehicles. 

Motorway (md*-torwé'). 1937. [f. MOTOR 
sb. 5 + Way sb. 1.] A highway specially 
designed and regulated for use by fast motor 
vehicles. 

Mountie (mau:nti). collog. Also Mounty. 
1924. [f. MOUNTED ppl. a. + -IE, -Y*] A 
member of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. 

Mousetrap. Attrib. in m.-cheese, cheese 
such as is used as bait in mousetraps; joc. 
(also with ellipsis of cheese), the cheapest 
household cheese. 

Mug, sb. Phr. A mug’s game: a senseless or 
unprofitable activity. 

Mug, v.“ 2. trans. To thrash, beat up; to 
strangle; to rob with violence. Also intr. 
1846. Hence Mu-gger*. Mu'gging vbl. sb. 

Mule*. 2. b. A heelless slipper 1922. 

Multiplex. A. adj. 3. Telecommunications. 
Involving the simultaneous transmission of 
several independent signals or programmes 
over a single wire or channel 1909. Hence 
Multiplex v. frans., to transmit in this way. 

Multiversity (moltivd-asiti). orig. U.S. 
1903. [f. MULTI- + UNDVERSITY.] A large uni- 
versity comprising many different depart- 
ments and activities. 

Mumbo Jumbo. 2. b. Obscure or meaning- 
less talk or writing; nonsense 1896. 

Mu-meson (miü:mizon, -me-zon). 1953. 
[f. mu, name of the Gr. letter u (used às à 
symbol for the particle) + *MESON.] Nuclear 
Physics. The original name for the *Mvox. 

Muon (mid-en). 1953. [f. *MU(-MESON + 
*.oNn.] Nuclear Physics. An unstable lepton 
(orig. called a meson) that has properties 
similar to those of the electron except that its 
mass is 207 times greater. 

Muscle, sb. 

Comb.: m.-bound a., having the muscles stiff 
and enlarged, esp. owing to excessive exercise; 
also fig. 

Muscular, a. 1. muscular dystrophy 
[Dys- + Gr. ro nourishment], any of a 
group of hereditary disorders (or these dis- 
orders collectively) marked by the progres- 
sive wasting and weakening of some muscles. 

Mushroom, sb. 

Comb.: m. cloud, a m.-shaped cloud above the 
site of a nuclear explosion. 

Mushroom, v. d. intr. To rise like a mush- 
room; to expand or increase rapidly 1937. 
Hence Mu-shrooming vòl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Musical, a. (and sb.) A. adj. 4. 

m. comedy (or farce), a light dramatic piece, 
consisting of dialogue, songs, and dancing, con- 


nected by a slight plot. 
B. sb. 2. A film or theatrical piece (not 


opera) of which music is an essential element 
1939. 

Musicology (miüzikolódsi) 1919. [- Fr. 
musicologie; or f. MUSIC + -OLOGY.] The 
study of music, other than technique of 
performance or composition. Hence Musi- 
colo-gical a. Musico-logist. 

Muskeg (mo:skeg). 1775. [Cree Indian.] 
A level swampy or boggy area in regions of 
Canada. 

Must, sb.“ b. collog. Something that must 
be done, possessed, considered, etc.; a neces- 
sity 1941. Also attrib. or as adj. 

‘Inside’ [sc. a book on prison life] is a m. for 
people who care 1953. 

Mutagen (mia-tádsén). 1953. [f. Mura(- 
TION + -GEN.] An agent that causes mutation 
in an organism. Hence Mutage-nic a. 
Mutagenicity, the property of being a m. 
Mutagenesis, the production or origination 
of mutations. 

Mycorrhiza (moi:koroi-zü). Pl. -æ (-i). 
1895. [mod.L. (A. B. Frank, 1885), f. Myco- 
+ Gr. fifa root.] Bol. A symbiotic or slightly 
pathogenic fungus growing in association 
with the roots of a plant. Hence Mycor- 
rhi-zal a. 


NARCOLEPSY 


Mycotrophy (moiko-tréfi). 1927. - G. my- 
kotrophie (R. Falck, 1923), f. Mvcó- + Gr. 
zpo¢7) nourishment.] Bot. The state of certain 
plants which have mycorrhize growing in 
association with their roots, possibly as an 
aid in the assimilation of nutrients. Hence 
Mycotro-phic a. 

Mystique (mistrk) 1940. [Fr. mystique 
Mystic.] The atmosphere of mystery and 
veneration investing some doctrines, arts, 
professions, or personages; any professional 
skill or technique which mystifies and im- 
presses the layman. 

The ‘mystique’ built up around him [sc. Stalin] 
has become a genuine outlet for the Russian 
religious instinct 1951. 

Myxomatosis  (mi:ksómütó"sis) 1927. 
[mod.L., f. MYXOMA (pl. -MATA) + -OSIS.] A 
virus disease of rabbits, characterized by the 
presence of myxomata. 

As a means of eliminating the rabbit, the Com- 
monwealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organisation is now experimenting with m. 1952. 


N. 

N. A. A. F. I., NAAFI, Naffy (nw-fi). 1927. 
The Navy, Army, and Air Force Institutes; 
a canteen, etc., organized by them. 

The NAAFI Is a sort of caafl Where soldiers are 
rude About the food 1959. 

Nagana (nügü-nà). 1895. [— Zulu nakane.) 
A parasitic disease of domesticated animals 
in Africa, characterized by anemia and 
caused by Trypanosoma brucei, which is 
spread by tsetse flies. 

Name, sb. 

Colloq. pir The n. of the game: the object or 
essence of an action, agent, etc. 

Comb.: n.-calling, abusive language, mere 
abuse; n.-dropping, familiar mention of the 
names of distinguished people in order to imply 
one's own importance. 

Nance, nancy (nens, nie-nsi). Also nancy- 
boy. 1824. [orig. Miss Nancy; f. pet-forms 
of the female name Ann.] An effeminate 
man or boy; a homosexual. Also as adj. 
Hence Na-ncified ppl. a. 

Nannoplankton (ns-noplenktón). 1912. 
(G. (H. Lohmann, 1909), f. nanno- used as 
comb. f. of L. nanus dwarf + PLANKTON.] 
Biol. The smallest forms of plankton. 

Nano- (he no-, né-no-, nüno-), prefix. 
1951. [f. L. nanus, Gr. vavos a dwarf + -0-, 
after kilo-, micro, etc.] Prefixed to the 
names of units to form the names of units 
10* times smaller (i.e. one thousand millionth 
part of them); as nanosecond = 10~* second. 
Abbrev. n. 

Nap, sb. 2. c. A tip that a horse, etc., is 
certain to win; a horse so tipped 1805. 
Hence Nap v.“ trans., to tip as a certain 
winner. 

Napa: see *NAPPA. 

Napalm (né'pàm), sb. orig. U.S. 1946. f. 
*NA(PHTHENIO a, + PALM(üTIO d.] a, A 
thickening agent consisting of aluminium 
derivatives of naphthenic acids and those of 
the fatty acids of coconut oil. b. A thixo- 
tropic gel consisting of n. and petrol, used 
in flame throwers and incendiary bombs; 
jelled petrol. Also attrib., as n. bomb. 

Napalm (népàm), v. 1952. f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To attack or destroy with napalm 
bombs. 

Naphthene (nw-fpin). 1884. [f. NAPHTH(A 
+ -ENE.] Chem. Any saturated cyclic 
hydrocarbon. 

Naphthenic (nefpi-nik), a. 1884. [f. prec. 
+ -10.] 1. n. acid (Chem.): any of the car- 
boxylie acids obtained in the refining of 
petroleum; esp. an alicyclic carboxylic acid. 
Also, an unspecified mixture of these acids. 
2. Of or pertaining to the naphthenes 1931. 

Nappa, napa (nz-pá). 1897. [f. Napa, 
name of a county and town in California.] 
Leather prepared from sheep- or goat-skin 
by a special tawing process. Also attrib. 

Nappy (ne-pi), sb.: collog. 1927. f. 
Nap(KIN + *.] A baby’s napkin. 

Narcolepsy (na-akdlepsi). 1888. [f. narco- 
as in Narcotic + -lepsy as in EPILEPSY.] 
Path. Acondition characterized by irresistible, 
usu. brief, attacks of sleep. Hence Nar- 
cole:ptic sb., one with this condition. 


NARROW 


Narrow. A. adj. 

1. n. boat, a canal boat, spec. one not exceeding 
7 feet in width and 72 feet in length. 

Nasty, a. 3. Colloq. phr. a n. piece (or bit) 
of work: an unpleasant or contemptible 
person. 

Natch (nets), adv. 1945. Colloq. (orig. 
U.S.) shortening of *NATURALLY adv. b. 

National, a. and sb. A. adj. 

Spec. collocations: n. grid, (a) the network of 
high-voltage electricity lines that interconnects 
the major power stations and distribution centres 
in Great Britain; (b) the metric co-ordinate sys- 
tem, based on a point west of the Isles of Scilly, 
used in the Ordnance Survey maps; N. Health 
Service, the British system, initiated by the 
N. Insurance Act of 1946, providing a national 
medical service financed by taxation; n. park, an 
area of countryside, often of particular beauty, 
which is protected by strict control of building 
and land use; N. Trust, a trust for the preserva- 
tion of places of historic interest or natural beauty 
in England, Wales, and N. Ireland, incorporated 
in 1907 and supported by endowment and private 
subscription. 

B. sb. 3. Any person regarded as a member 
of a specified nation, without respect to 
domicile or status 1904. 

N. A. T. O., Nato (né!-to). 1949. [Acronym.] 
The North Atlantic Treaty Organization, an 
alliance of certain European nations with 
the United States and Canada. 

Natter (n-ten), v. collog. (orig. Sc. and n. 
dial. 1804. [Of imit. origin; cf. LG. 
onatleren.] intr. To grumble, scold, nag; to 
chatter, chat. Hence as sb., grumbling, 
nagging talk; aimless chatter; a chat, talk. 

Natural, sb. I. 3. A person naturally en- 
dowed for (a role, etc.); one having natural 
gifts or talents; also, a thing with qualities 
that make it particularly suitable for some 
purpose 1934. 

Natural, a. I. 

6. c. n. gas, inflammable gas occurring under- 
ground, consisting chiefly of methane and other 
simple paraffins and often found associated with 
petroleum, 

Naturally, adv. b. As a natural result or 
consequence; as might be expected; of 
course 1641. 

Navicert (ne-visdat), sb. 1923. [f. L. navis 
ship + cert- of CERTIFICATE sb.] A consular 
certificate granted to a neutral ship testifying 
that her cargo is correctly described accord- 
ing to the manifest. Hence as v. trans., to 
authorize with a n. 

Nazi. Hence Na:zidom, Na-zify v. trans., 
-fication, Na‘z(i)ism. 

Near, a. 

6. n. miss, a shot that only just misses a target; 
m. thing, something barely effected; a narrow 


escape. 

Neck, sb.! II. 

Phr. To stick one's n. out: to expose oneself to 
danger, reprisal, criticism, etc. 

Necrophily (nékro-fili). 1897. [f. Gr. vexpós 
dead body + -PHILY;sSee-PHILOUS.] A morbid, 
esp. erotic, attraction to corpses. Also 
Necrophi-lia, Necro-philism. So Ne:cro- 
phili · stic a. 

Needle, sb. I. 3. d. In gramophones, etc., 
the stylus used in recording or playing 1902. 

Comb.: n. contest, fight, match, a contest, 
etc., that arouses much interest and excitement. 

Negritude (nrgritiud). Also négritude. 
1900. [— Fr. négritude NIGRITUDE.] The 
quality or characteristic of being a Negro; 
the affirmation of. the value of Negro or 
African culture, identity, etc. 

Nembutal (nembiutel) 1931. f. Na, 
symbol for sodium + initial letters of the 
elements of 5-ethyl-5-(1-methylbutyl) bar- 
biturate, the systematic name + -al (as in 
barbital)] Pharm. A proprietary name for 
pentobarbitone sodium, a barbiturate used 
as a hypnotic and an anticonvulsant. Also, 
a capsule of N. 

Neo-. 2. Ne:o-colo-nialism, the acquisi- 
tion or retention of influence over other 
countries, esp. one’s former colonies, often 
by economic or political measures; so ne:0- 
colonial a., ne:o-colo-nialist a. and sb. 

Neon. Add: It is an element belonging to 
the group of inert gases, with neither colour, 
smell, nor taste, and it gives an orange-red 
glow when subjected to an electric discharge 
ES low pressure. Atomic number 10; symbol 

e. 
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Comb.: n. lamp, light, tube, a lamp, etc., in 
which the light is produced by an electric dis- 
E RA in a mixture of gases, predominantly n.; 
= m ign, a coloured advertising sign using n. 
jubes. 

Neoprene (nīðprīn). 1937. [f. NEO- + 
-prene (in chloroprene, isoprene), perh. f. 
PR(OPYL + -ENE.] Any of various synthetic 
rubber-like substances made by polymerizing 
chloroprene, CHs: CCI CH: CH., and useful 
for their resistance to oil, heat, and weathering 
and their higher strength than natural rub- 
ber. 

Neoteny (niotini). 1894. [= G. neotenie 
(J. C. E. Kollman, 1884), f. NEO- + Gr. relvew 
to extend.] Zool. The retention of juvenile 
characteristics in an adult animal; sexual 
maturity in a larval form. So Neote-nic, 
Neo:tenous adjs. 

Neptunium (neptid-nidm). 1945. f. 
NEPTUNE, name of the planet next beyond 
Uranus (as n. is the element next after 
uranium): see -IUM.] Chem. A transuranic 
element formed when uranium is bombarded 
with neutrons and occurring naturally in 
trace amounts, the longest-lived isotope 
having a half-life of 2} million years. Atomic 
number 93; symbol Np. 

Nerine (niroini) 1820. [mod.L. (W. Her- 
bert, 1820), f. L. Nerine (Virg. Ecl. vii. 37), 
Gr. Nnpsis à water nymph.] A bulbous plant 
of the genus so called, belonging to the family 
Amaryllidacec and native to South Africa. 

Nerve, sb. IL 1. d. War of nerves: a 
campaign against an enemy consisting of 
intimidation, propaganda intended to under- 
mine morale, or the like 1939. 

The British public. .did not allow the ‘war of 
nerves’ organized by the Nazi Government to 
interfere. .with its August holiday Ann. Register 
Sor 1939. 

Comb.: n. gas, any poisonous gas that affects 
the nervous system. 

Nervous, a. 

7. b. n. breakdown, (a case of) neurasthenia; 
any severe or incapacitating nervous disorder. 

Network (ne:wbak), v. 1957. [f. the sb.] 
trans. To broadcast simultaneously from 
two or more radio stations or on two or more 
television channels. Hence Ne-tworked ppl. 
a. Networking vbl. sb. 

The new companies. operate within a net- 
working system still dominated by Granada, 
ATV and. Thames 1968. 

Neutrino (niütri:no). 1934. - It. neutrino 
(E. Fermi, 1933), f. neutro NEUTER, neutral + 
Ino, dim. sufflx.] Nuclear Physics. Either of 
two stable, uncharged sub-atomic particles 
(associated respectively with the electron 
and the muon) which have zero or negligible 
mass and an extremely low probability of 
interaction with matter. 

Neutron. 

Comb.: n. star Astr., a hypothetical extremely 
dense kind of star composed predominantly of 
neutrons, with a mass similar to that of the sun 
but a diameter of only a few miles; cf. *PULSAR. 

Never, adv. II. never-never a. collog., 
denoting a system of paying for articles by 
periodic instalments over an extended 
period; also ellipt. as sb. 

New, a. and sb. A. adj. 

I. 1. a. n. town (freq. N. Town), any of several 
British towns designed as a completely new unit. 
5. n. wave = *NOUVELLE VAGUE. 

Newly, adv. 

Comb,: newly-wed, newlywed, a person re- 
cently married. 

New Orleans (niu: Qiliánz). 1935. The 
name of a city in Louisiana, U.S.A., used 
attrib. or absol. to designate a style of jazz 
which originated there. 

News. 3. b. The n.: a regularly broadcast 
n. programme 1925. 

Comb.: n. bulletin, a collection of items of news, 
etc., esp. for broadcasting; newscast, a radio or 
television broadcast of news; so newscaster, 
-casting; n. cinema, theatre, a cinema theatre 
showing only newsreels and other short films. 

News-letter. Also, a periodical sent out by 
post to subscribers, members of an organiza- 
tion, etc. 

Newspeak (niü:spik). 1949. [f. NEW a. + 
SPEAK v.] The name of the artificial language 
used for official communications in George 
Orwell’s novel 1984. 

Newton (niũ-ton). 1924. [Named after 
Sir Isaac Newton (see NEWTONIAN).] Physics. 


NOISE 


The unit of force in the metre-kilogramme- 
second system (and now in the S.I.): the 
force that would give a mass of one kilo- 
gramme an acceleration of one metre per 
Second per second; 100,000 dynes (approxi- 
mately the weight of 102 gm. or 3'6 oz.). 
Abbrev. N. 

Newtown (niũ-tuun). 1760. [Name of a 
town in Long Island, U.S. A.] In full 
Newtown pippin. An American variety of 
dessert apple, with green skin and crisp 
white flesh. 

Niacin (noiüsin). 1042. [f. *NI(COTINIO a. 
+ Ac(ID + -IN}.] Nicotinic acid (or its 
amide). 

Nick, sb. III. 4. Colloq. phr. (orig. dial.) 
in good n.: in good condition 1905. 

Nicotinic (nikoti nik), a. 1890. [f. Nico- 
TIN(E + A.] V. acid (Chem. and Biochem.): 
& white crystalline pyridine derivative, 
C,H,N:COOH, which is formed when nico- 
tine is oxidized and is one of the B group of 
vitamins (its deficiency in humans causing 
pellagra). Also called *NIACIN. 

Night, sb. 

Comb.: 2. n.-life, urban entertainments open to 
pleasure-seekers at n.; hence n.-lifer. 

-nik (nik), suffiz, from Russian (cf. *SPUT- 
NIK) and Yiddish, appended to sbs. and adjs. 
to denote a person involved in or associated 
with the thing or quality specified, as beatnik, 
folknik, nogoodnik, peacenik. 

Nim (nim), sb. 1901. [Origin uncertain: 
perh. suggested by NIN v. or G. nimm (imper. 
of nehmen to take).] A game in which two 
players alternately take one or more objects 
from any one of several heaps, the aim being 
to compel one’s opponent to take the last 
remaining object (or, sometimes, to take it 
oneself). 

Nip (nip), sb. and a. 1942, Slang abbrev. 
of NIPPONESE sb. and a. 

Nipponese (nipóni-z), sb. and a. 1991. If. 
Nippon, name of the main island of Japan: 
see -ESE.] (A) Japanese. So Nippo nian a. 

Nissen (ni:son). 1917. [Name of the inven- 
tor, Lt.-Col. Peter Norman Nissen (1871— 
1930).] N. hut, a tunnel-shaped hut made of 
corrugated iron with a cement floor. 

Nit. 2. Delete f. Now esp., a stupid or 
incompetent person. 

Nitty-gritty (ni:tigri-ti). slang (orig. U. S.). 
1963. [Origin uncertain.] The res 
basic facts of a problem, situation, etc.; the 
heart of the matter. Also attrib. or as adj. 

Nitwit (nitwit). collog. 1928. (perh. f. 
Nir + Wir sb.) A stupid person. Hence 
Ni-twitted a. 

Nix? (niks). slang. 1789. [- G. dial. and 
colloq. niz, for nichts nothing.] Nothing. 

No, a. I. 

1. No trumps: at Bridge, a declaration or bid 
involving playing without a trump suit. 

No: see Non. 

Nobelium (nobf-lihm). 1957. f. the name of 
A. B. Nobel (1833-90), Swedish inventor + 
un.] Chem. An artificially produced trans. 
uranic element, the longest-lived isotope of 
which has a half-life of 3 minutes, Atomie 
number 102; symbol No. 


Nod, sb. 1 
1. Colloq. phr. On the n.: with a merely formal 


assent. ^ 
Noh, No (nó»), sb. 1871. [Jap.] The tradi- 
tional Japanese drama evolved from. the 
rites of Shinto worship and substantially 
unchanged since the 15th c.; the oldest form 
ean in Tapan 9 8 pe aig a£ d 
music to my ay The Drean 
Bones W. i Trays. ^ Course on the No dramas 
of Japan 1958. 
Noise, sb. 3. Noises off: sounds, usu. Jus 
or confused, produced off the stage but heard 
by the audience at the performance of à play; 
also allus. b. In scientific use, a collective 
term (used without a) for: fluctuations OT 
disturbances (usu. irregular) which are no! 
part of a wanted signal or which interfere 
with its intelligibility 1930. " " 
3. b. A radar echo which may otherwise be i 
den by 'n. is rendered visible 1966. The OE" 
tortions produced in one's handwriting in à mo 
ing train can be attributed to n. 1968. 


NON- 


Non-. 

1. non-aggression ; non-fiction; non-violence; non- 
zero. Also spec., intended to be but not (n.-event). 
2. non-driver; non-smoker = one who does not 
smoke; also, a railw y-carriage, etc., in which 
smoking is not permitted; non-starter. 3. non- 
ferrous; non-nuclear; non-operational; mon-U. 
5. non iron fabric, etc.; non-stick. 6. non-playing. 
b. non-profit-making. 

Noradrenaline (nór&dre-nálin, -d&dri-n- 
ülin. Also -in. 1932. [f. nor-, prefix (f. 
NoRMAL a.) denoting loss of a methyl or 
methylene group + ADRENALIN.] An amine, 
(HO),C,H,'CHOH-CH;NH, related to adren- 
aline, having a hydrogen atom in place of 
the methyl group; spec. the levorotatory 
form, produced by the adrenal medulla and 
at sympathetic nerve endings and serving to 
raise the blood pressure. 

Norfolk Island. The name of a South 
Pacific island, used attrib. to designate the 
Norfolk (Island) pine, Araucaria excelsa, 
which is native to the island 1834. 

The Norfolk Island pine..is much planted in 
the Mediterranean regions 1957. 

Nose, sb. I. 

Colloq. phr. To keep one's n. clean: to behave 
LEA keep out of trouble, mind one's own 

usiness. 


-cone, the cone-shaped nose of a rocket 
or the like. 

Nosh (nof), v. slang. 1957. (Yiddish; cf. 
G. naschen to nibble, eat on the sly.] trans. 
and intr, To eat or drink, esp. to have a 
small snack between meals. Hence as sb., à 
snack; food or drink. No-sh-up, a meal; a 
good feed. 

Nostalgia. b. transf. Regret or sorrowful 
longing for the conditions of a past age; 
regretful or wistful memory or recall of an 
earlier time 1020. So Nostalgic a. 

We rarely find a strong nostalgic sense of 
Konpon 1940; or for ions aano does not 

cessarily mean that the childhood was a hay 
one 1959. N.'s all right, but it’s not Ant it wan 


1971. 

Nothing. A. sb. 8. collog. (orig. U.S.). 
Used attrib. or as adj.: of no importance, in- 
significant, trivial 1901. 

Notional, a. 4. Gram. Of verbs: principal 
88 opposed to auxiliary 1933. 

Nouveau riche (nuvorif) 1828. [Fr., f. 
nouveau new, riche rich.) One who has 
recently attained to wealth; usu. with con- 
notation of ostentation or vulgar show. Also 
attrib. or as adj. 

Nouvelle vague (nuvel vag). 1961. [Fr., 
f. nouvelle (fem.) new + vague wave.) A new 
movement or trend; spec. one in film-making 
originating in France in the early 1960s. 

Novella (néve-li). 1902. [It. (see NOVEL 
ob.). ] A short novel or narrative. 

Nuclear, a. 1. b. nuclear family, a family 
comprising a father, a mother, and children; 
opp. *extended family. 2. b. Of or pertaining 
to the, or an, atomic nucleus, or reactions of 
atomic nuclei; spec. used like *ATOMIO, d. v. 
215 

„b. N. bomb 1945, energy 1931, - red 1949, 
reactor 1945, weapon iis: ma cep 


the renunciation p 
e n or abandonment of n. weapons; 


Nucleic (niuk , erik, nid@-kliik), a. 
1803. [f. NUCLE(US + -10.] N.acid (Biochem.): 
dar of two kinds (DNA and RNA) of acid 
n at are present in some form in all cells and 

ave a molecular structure in which many 
nucleotide molecules are linked together in 
a long chain. 

DISCUS (Qiü-klMon). 1942. f. NUCLE(AR, 
xS + *-ON.] Nuclear Physics. A proton or 
utron; a particle of which these may be 
anon as two different states. 
i lucleonic (nigkligznik), a. 1947. [Partly 
E) prec. + -10, partly a back-formation from 
ext.] Of or pertaining to the nucleon or 
nucleonics. 
,Nucleonies (niüklig-niks), sb. pl. (const. as 
449095 1945. [app. f. NUCLE(AR a. + *ELEC- 
ONIS sb. pl.] The branch of science and 
5 nology concerned with nucleons and the 
omie nucleus, esp. with the practical 
applications of nuclear phenomena and 
associated techniques. 
Nucleoside (niz-kliósoeid). 1911. [f. NU- 
EO- + -OS(E? + -IDE.] Biochem. Any com- 
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pound in which a sugar (usu. ribose or de- 
oxyribose) is linked to a heterocyclic base. 

Nucleotide (niü-kliótoid) 1911. UH. Nu. 
CLEO- + t + -IDE.] Biochem. Any compound 
in which a phosphate group is linked to the 
sugar of a nucleoside. 

Nucleus. 3. b. spec. The dense central 
portion, enclosed by a membrane and con- 
taining the genetic material, of nearly all 
living cells, 4. Physics. The positively 
charged central constituent, consisting in 
general of protons and neutrons, of the atom, 
comprising nearly all its mass but occupying 
only a very small part of its volume 1912. 

Nuclide (niü-kloid). 1947. [f. NUCL(EUS + 
-ide (f. Gr. elos form, kind). Nuclear 
Physics. A particular kind of atom, as 
defined by the number of protons and the 
number of neutrons in the nucleus. Hence 
Nuclidic (i dit), a. 

Nudism (nid-diz’m). 1931. [f. NUDE + 
-ISM.] The principles or practice of nudists, 

Nuff, nuff (npf). 1841. Colloq. (orig. U.S.) 
shortening of ENOUGH; esp. in phr. N. said: 
enough has been said, that’s all right, agreed. 

Numbat (no-mbi&t). 1923. [Native name.] 
A small marsupial belonging to either species 
of the genus Myrmecobius, found in southern 
and south-western Australia; called also the 
banded or marsupial ant: eater. 

The N. resembles a rue being about the 
same size, and having a long bushy tail 1965. 

Number, sb. I. 5. d. A song or musical 
item in a concert, etc. 1885. e. collog. A 
person or thing; esp. (a) an article of apparel; 
(b) an attractive woman; (c) à job 1894. 

Comb.: n.-plate, a plate bearing a number, esp. 
that on a registered vehicle. 

Numeracy (niz-mérási). 1959. [f. next + 
-ACY, after lileracy.] The quality or state of 
being numerate. 

Numerate (nid merèt), a. 1959. [f. D. 
numerus number + -ATE', after literate.) 
Acquainted with the basic principles of 
mathematics and science. 

It should be possible to make scientists literate 
and arts men *n.' 1960. 

Numerology (niüméro'lódsi). 1932. [f. L. 
numerus number + -0L0GY.] Divination by 
numbers; the study of the esoteric meaning 
of numbers. So Numerolo-gical a. Numer- 
o-logist. 

Numinous (niü-minos), d. 1647. [f. L. 
numen, numin- NUMEN + -OUS.] Of or per- 
taining to a numen; divine, spiritual; 
revealing or suggesting the presence of a god; 
inspiring awe and reverence. 

Nunatak (nv'nătæk). 1882. [Eskimo.] A 
peak of rock projecting from the surface of 
an ice-cap, orig. in Greenland. 

jursery. 

ae a slopes, in a skiing-resort, those slopes 
considered most suitable for beginners. 

Nut, sb. I. 5. b. pl. (a) Used as a derisive 
retort 1931. (b) adj. Crazy 1914. 7. slang 
(orig. U.S.). A lunatic; a crank 1914. 

Nutty, a. 3. b. slang. Crazy 1901. 

Nylon (noilgn). 1938. [Invented word, 
with -on suggested by rayon, cotton.) Any of 
the thermoplastics that are wholly synthetic 
polymeric amides, many of which are tough, 
lightweight, and resistant to heat and chemi- 
cals, may be produced as filaments, bristles, 
or sheets and as moulded objects, and are 
widely used for textile fabrics and industrial- 
1y; esp. nylon 66, made from adipic acid and 
hexamethylenediamine. Freq. attrib. 2. pl. 
N. stockings 1941. 3. Fabric or cloth made 
from n. yarn; freq. attrib. or as adj. 1958. 

1. Fabrics manufactured of N. artificial fibre 
1941. 3. Men who had n. shirts and terylene suits 
before those fabrics got into Marks and Spencer's 


1958. 

Nymphet (ni-mfet). 1612. [f. NYMPH + 
ET.] a. A young or little nymph. b. A 
nymph-like or sexually attractive young girl 


1955. 
Nympho (ni-mfo). 1935. Colloq. abbrev. of 


NYMPHOMANIAC a. and sb. 


o. z 
II. O. A. P., old age pension(er): 0. A. S., Organiza- 
tion °F American States 0.A.U., Organization of 
African Unity; O. E. O. P., Organization of Euro- 
pean Co-operation and Development (formerly 
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NQ. E. E. C); O. E. E. C., Organization for Euro] 
Economic Co-operation; O.H.M.8., on His ( ler) 
Majesty's service; O Level, Ordinary Level (of 
the G. C. E. examination); O. P., Order of Preach- 
ers, Ordo Predicatorum (i.e. Dominicans); 0/8, 
outsize; O. U. (A.C., ete.), Oxford aliy 
(Athletic Club, etc); 0.U.D.S., Oxford Univer- 
sity Dramatic Society; O.U.P., Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 

Obeche (obi-tfji) 1934. [Nigerian name.] 
A West African tree, Triplochiton sclerozylon, 
or the light-coloured timber obtained from it. 

Object, sb. 

Comb.: 0. language, a language being referred 
to or investigated in terms of another language 
(known as the metalanguage). 

Objet d'art (obse dar). 1866. [Fr., lit. 
*object of art'.] A small article of artistic 
value or design. Also objet de vertu. 

lObjet trouvé (obse trüve). Pl. objets 
trouvés. 1940. [Fr., lit. found object’.] 
An object found or picked up at random and 
put forward as a work of art or a collector's 
piece. Also transf. and attrib. 

The exhibition of objets trouvés—broken bi- 
cycles, mangled hurricane lamps and mouldering 
frying-pans 1959. 

Obscene, a. 2. b. transf. Repulsive, highly 
offensive (collog.) 1936. 

That diversity of o. knick knacks 1936. 

Occlude, v. 

occluded front Meteorol., the system of ad- 
joining fronts that results from occlusion. 

Occlusion. 4. Meteorol. The overtaking of 
the warm front of a depression by the cold 
front, so that the body of warm air between 
them is forced upwards off the earth's surface 
by two wedges of cold air; an occluded front 
1922. 

Occlusive (Qklü-siv), sb. 1920. [f. occlus-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. occludere; see OCCLUDE, 
-IVE.] Phonetics, A mute consonant. 

Occupational, a. 

Comb.: o. disease, a disease to which a particu- 
lar occupation renders a person particularly 
liable; o. therapy, an activity, mentalor physical, 
prescribed as an aid to recovery from disease and 
injury; so o. therapist. 

Octane. 

Comb.: o. number, a, number indicating the 
anti-knock properties of a motor or aviation fuel, 
equal (for numbers below 100) to the percentage 
by volume of iso-octane in an iso-octane/normal 
heptane mixture of equivalent performance, 

Odd, a. (sb.) and adv. 

Comb.: o. even Nuclear Physics, applied to a 
nucleus containing an o. number of protons and 
an even number of neutrons; similarly odd-odd. 

Oersted (é-asted). 1903. [Named after 
H. C. Oersted (1777-1851), Danish physicist.) 
Physics. f a. The unit of reluctance in the 
C.G.S. system. b. The unit of magnetic field 
strength in the C. G. S. system, defined as the 
field strength at the centre of a plane cir- 
cular coil of one turn carrying à current of 
5½ (approximately 1.59) amperes; 1000/47 
(approximately 79.6) amp./m. 1930. 

Estrogen (istródgén). Also (U.S.) estro-. 
1928. [f. ŒsTR(US + o. + -GEN.] Physiol. 
Any sex hormone or other substance which 
in à female mammal will produce or maintain 
the secondary sex characteristics and can 
initiate certain bodily changes associated 
with the menstrual or cestrous cycle. 

The principal ovarian hormones. „fall into three 
broad functional categories, oestrogens, progesta- 
gens and androgens 1968. Hence Gstroge-nic 
a., of the nature of, having the properties of, an 
estrogen. 

Ofay (6"-fé). slang (chiefly U.S. Blacks). 
1925. [Origin unknown.] A white person. 


Comb: o.-beat d. (Jazz), not coinciding with 
the musical beat; fig. unconventional, unusual; 
o.-key d., out of tune; also fi .-peak a., away 
from the peak (PEAK sb.* II. d); o.-stage a. and 
adv., not on the stage; invisible to the audience: 
also ellipt., as in phr. noises off, sounds from off 
the stage; 0.-street a., not on the street. 

Off-, prefix. y 

5. With adjs., esp. of colour, with the sense 
verging on, not quite': as in off-white, off-black. 

Offensive, sb. b. transf. Aggressive action 
or movement directed to any end, e.g. peace 
offensive 1943. 

Office, sb. Can i 

8. o.-block, a large building designed to con- 
tain offices. 


OFF-LINE 


Off-line (stress variable) adj. and adr. 
1962. [f. OFF prep. II + LINE sb.*] Computers. 
Not *ON-LINE; other than on-line. 

O-ff-putting, ppl. a. collog. 1941. 
put off e.] Repellent, antipathetic. 

Oil, sb. 6. Austral. and N.Z. slang. Infor- 
mation, news, the facts of the matter, esp. in 
phr. *dinkum oil. 1919. 

Okay, - O.K. 

Old, a. 

C. Comb.: o. boy, girl, a former pupil (of a 
school); o. hat, outdated; o. school tie, the neck- 
tie of characteristic pattern as worn by former 
members of a particular (public) school; used 
symbolically to denote extreme loyalty to a tradi- 
tional mode of thought or behaviour. 

Oleum (dm). 1919. [L., ‘oil’.] Chem. 
Fuming sulphurie acid: concentrated sul- 
phuric acid containing excess sulphur triox- 
ide in solution. 

Oligopoly (oligo:póli). 1933. [f. OLIGO- + 
Gr. soAeiv to sell, after MONOPOLY.] A state of 
limited competition when a market is shared 
by a small number of producers or sellers. 
Hence Oligo:polist. Oligo:poli:stic a. 

Ombudsman (ombudzmen). 1959. [Sw., 
‘solicitor, representative'.] An official ap- 
pointed to investigate complaints by indi- 
viduals against maladministration by public 
authorities; spec. in U.K., the Parliamentary 
Commissioner for Administration. 

On, adv, 13. e. T'o be on to: to be aware of 
(the intentions of). orig. U.S. 1888. 

-on, suffix, the ending of Ion (and of anion, 
cation). 1, Physics. Used (first in ELECTRON?) 
in the names of sub-atomic particles, as 
meson, neutron. b. Used in the names of 
quanta, as graviton, phonon. 2. Biol. Used 
in molecular biology in the names of some 
entities conceived of as units, as cistron, 
codon. 

Onco-. 

Onco£e'nic, Onco-genous adjs., tumour- 
producing; so O:ncogeni-city. 

One, numeral a., etc. 

Comb.: 2. o.-armed bandit orig. U.S., a coin- 
or token-operated gambling machine operated by 
pulling down a handle; o.-off d., applied to an 
article, product, etc., of which only o. is made; 
also transf., not repeated, unique; also as sb.; 
o.-time pad, a pad containing several ciphers 
each of which is used once only; o.-track d., 
(of a mind) that is concentrated on only one 
line of thought or action; 0.-up a., a move ahead, 
scoring a point higher; o.-upmanship collog., 
the art of keeping one-up (see *-MANSHIP). 

Onion, sb. 

Comb.: 0.-domed, -spired adjs., having a bul- 
bous cupola of characteristic Russian design. 

Phr. To know one's onions (? orig. U.S. slang): to 
be well-informed, not easily fooled. 

On-line (stress variable), adj. and adv. 
1961. [f. ON prep. + LINE sb.*] Computers. 
A. adj. (Usu. stressed on-line.) Directly 
connected, so that a computer receives an 
input from or sends an output to a peripheral 
device, process, etc., as soon as itis produced; 
carried out while so connected or under direct 
computer control. B. adv. (Usu. on-li-ne.) 
While connected to a computer; under 
direct computer control. 

If. each payslip is printed immediately after it 
is calculated, we use the term o, processing 1964. 
It was found. .using the 250 ft. dish telescope 
connected to an o. computer 1968. The sorter is 
designed to operate o. with the 3600. 1971. 

Op. (op), abbrev. of (1) OPERATION 6, 7, 
(2) OPUS, (3) OPERATOR (e.g. wireless ob.), (4) 
OPTICAL (e.g. op. art). 

Open, a. 

Comb.: c. o.-and-shut d. collog., of a (legal) 
case whichis perfectly straightforward; o. cheque, 
one that is not crossed; o.-ended d., permitting 
an indefinite range of answers, interpretation, 
etc.; o.-heart d., having the heart opened sur- 
gically while the circulation is made to by-pass 
it; o.-plan Archit., a design using few or no in- 
terior walls; also attrib.; o. prison, one in which 
locking up and security precautions are reduced 
to a minimum; o. secret, a fact that is generally 
known though purporting to be secret; o. society, 
one characterized by an absence of an over-rigid 
structure and beliefs; opposed to a ‘closed’ tribal 
or totalitarian society. 

Open, v. 

O. out. f. trans. and intr. To open the throttle 
of a motor vehicle, accelerate. O. up. c. intr. To 
begin firing on, upon. 

Operational research. Also operation(s 
research. 1943. [f. OPERATIONAL a. + 


[See 
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RESEARCH sb. 2.] A method of scientifically 
based investigation to provide a quantitative 
basis for management decisions (orig. for 
military planning). Abbrev. O.R., OR. 

Operative, a. 2. spec. In legal use, applied 
to those words in a deed which express the 
intention to effect the transaction concerned. 

Something to prevent that should be put into 
the o. part of the treaty 1951. 

Opinion, sb. 

2. o. poll, the assessment of the o. of all, or of 
a section of, the general public by questioning a 
random or representative sample. 

Opposite, prep. b. To play o.: to have (a 
Specified actor or actress) as one's leading 
man or lady 1936. 

Opt, v. 

Phr, To o. out of: to choose not to do or partici- 
pate in (something); also absol. 

Optical art. 1963. [f. OPTICAL a. as in 
optical illusion; cf. pop art, s.v. Por a.) An 
abstract art form using contrasting colours, 
often black and white, to create optical 
illusions, often involving motion. Abbrev. 
op art. 

Orange, sb.“ 

Comb.: 0.-stick, a thin stick esp. of o.-tree wood 
yan the ends shaped for manicuring the finger- 
nails, 

Orbit, sb. 2. c. The state of being or moving 
in an orbit; so phr. in o., into o. 1958. 

Orbit (Qabit), v. 1949. [f. the sb.] 1. trans. 
To revolve round in an orbit. 2. intr. To 
move in an orbit (round a planet, above or 
over a region) 1952. b. To fly in a circle 1952. 
3. trans. To put, send, or place in orbit 1958. 
Hence O-rbiting ppl. a. Also O-rbiter, a 
spacecraft in orbit or intended to go into 
orbit. 

Order, sb. I. 4. b. Phr. o. of magnitude: 
approximate size or number in a scale in 
which equal steps correspond to a fixed 
multiplying factor (usu. taken as 10); a range 
between one power of ten and the next 1897. 
Also ellipt., in phr. of (occas. in or on) the o. 
of: of the o. of magnitude of; loosely, approx- 
imately 1903. 

The accuracy of spectroscopic measurements (of 
the o. of one in a million) 1927. Concentrations. . 
in the o. of 1 per cent 1947. A reliable measure of 
electron density..over four orders of magnitude 
(say 104—10!* cm?) 1971. 

IV. 2. o. to view: a requisition from a house 
or estate agent to an occupier to allow a client 
to inspect his premises. 

Oregano (orégà-no). 1771. [Sp. and Amer. 
Sp. var. of ORIGANUM.] Dried wild marjo- 
ram, Origanum vulgare, or the dried leaves 
of a small shrub of the genus Lippia, esp. L. 
graveolens; both are used as seasonings for 
food, the latter having a stronger flavour. 

Oregon (o-régón). The name of an Ameri- 
can state, used attrib. in the names of plants 
found there, as O. pine, Pseudotsuga men- 
ziesii, the *DOUGLAS fir 1845. 

Organelle (Qigünel). Also -ella (rare). 
1920. [mod.L. organella; see ORGAN sb., -EL*.] 
Cytology. Any of various specialized struc- 
tures within the cytoplasm of a cell. 

Orienteering (6°riénti*-rin). 1904. [- Sw. 
orientering.] The competitive sport of navi- 
gating on foot across rough country with the 
aid of map and compass. 

Origami (origàmi) 1960. [Jap.] The 
Japanese art of folding paper into intricate 
designs. 

Original, a. 4. o. print, a print made 
directly from a master image on wood, stone, 
metal, etc., which is executed by the artist 
himself, printed by him or under his super- 
vision and, in recent times, usually signed 
by him. 

Orogenic (o:rodse-nik), a. 1886. f. Gr. 
does mountain + *-GENIC. Forming moun- 
tains; concerned in the formation of moun- 
tains. So Oroge-nesis, Oro-geny, (a period 
of) mountain-building. 

Orthodontia, Orthodontics (¢:1podo-ntia, 
-iks). 1890. [f. ORTHO- + Gr. déovs, ó&ovr- tooth 
+ A, Ass.] Med. The branch of dentistry 
concerned with the treatment and preven- 
tion of irregularities of the teeth and jaws. 
Hence Orthodo:ntic a. Orthodo-ntist. 

Orthoptic, a. 3. Med. Relating to or con- 
cerned with the correct or normal use of the 
eyes 1892. Hence Ortho- ptics [-10 2], the 
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theory or practice of remedial measures for 
the ocular muscles. Ortho-ptist, an expert 
in o. training. 

Oscar (o:skáz). 1936. [Arbitrary use of the 
Christian name.] Any of a number of statu- 
ettes awarded by the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences, of Hollywood, 
U.S.A., for excellence in acting, directing, 
ete.; also used loosely of similar awards. 

Ostensive, a. 

1. o. definition Philos., the definition of a term 
by indicating or demonstrating what is signified. 

Ostinato (ostinà'to). 1876. |It., 'obsti- 
nate'.] Mus. A melodic figure which is 
repeated throughout a piece of music or a 
section of it. Cf. Basso ostinato, GROUND- 
bass. 

Oto-. 

O:tolaryngo-logy, the branch of medicine con- 
cerned with the ears and the larynx. O:torhi:no- 
laryngo'logy, the branch of medicine concerned 
with the ears, nose, and larynx. 

Out, sb. 7. A way out, way of escape 1845, 

Out, adv. I. 6. c. Boxing. Unable to put 
up a defence, e.g. out for the couni (i.e. the 
counting of seconds from one to ten). II. 1. 
d. To be o. for: to have one’s interests or ener- 
gies directed to, be intent on (orig. U.S.) 
1889. 

Outlet. 1. b. A market (for goods) 1919. 

Output. 1. c. Electr. The power, current, or 
voltage delivered by a circuit or apparatus. 
Freq. attrib, 1902. 2. A place or point where 
energy, information, etc., is taken from or 
leaves a system 1937. 

Outsize, sb. and a. 1883. [OUT a, 4, SIZE 
ob. 1] A. sb. A person or thing larger than the 
normal, esp. a ready-made article of dress 
larger than a standard size. B. adj. Larger 
than the average or stock size. 
fig. Our own age is so inured to the monstrous 
and o. in destruction 1944. 

Outsma:rt, v. 1926. [f. Our adv. C. II. 4 
+ Smarr d.] trans. To outwit, be smarter 
than. 

Ouzo (io). 1898. [mod. Gr.] A Greek 
spirit flavoured with aniseed. 

Two glasses of ouzo and a saucer of sunflower 
seeds for supper 1937. 

Oven, sb. 

Comb.: ovenware, dishes that can be used for 
baking in the oven. 

Over, adv. I. 2. b. Phr. That is (someone) 
all o.: exactly what one might expect of him 
or her 1916. 

II. 4. b. Radio Telephony. Used by a speaker 
to indicate that he has finished transmitting 
and the other person can begin 1926. 

Over, prep. I. 1. O. one's head: without, 
consulting or informing one. II. 3. e. To 
be all o. (a person): to ply with attentions. 

Over-all, overall, adj. phr. A8 9 fully- 
developed adj.: that which includes or 
covers all features or aspects; inclusive of 
everybody and/or everything 1937. t 
Overall Report of the U.S. Strategic Bombing 
Survey 1945: A small over-all scale reduction has 
been applied to each map 1951. The deficiency 
can be made up only by increasing the overall 
supply of women teachers 1953. 

Overdrive (6"-voadreiv). 1934. [OVER- IL 
8b.] In a motor vehicle, a mechanism that 


permits the propeller shaft to turn more 
rapidly than the output shaft of the Dy 


box, so providing a gear ratio higher 
that of the direct drive (the usual top gear) 
and in some cases correspondingly increased 
ratios for other gears. Also fig. 

Overkill (5»vozkil. 1058. [OVER- II. 8 b.l 
A theoretical measurement of any excess 
over a capacity to destroy an enemy com- 
pletely; greater (capacity for) destruction 
than is necessary. Also attrib. 

Overpass (0e wonpas), sb. 1994. [OVER- T. 
4. A road that crosses another by a bridge. 

O:ver-si-mplify, v. 1936. [OVER- II. 6.] 
trans. To state (a problem) in terms that are 
too simple and so distort it. 

Overspill (ó*vouspil. 1944. [OVER IL. 
8b.] Excess town population that needs 
rehousing in a new area. 

Oversteer (O"-voasti*1), sb. 1957. [OVER- II. 
8 b.] A tendency in a motor vehicle to in- 
crease the sharpness of the turn when made 
to deviate from the straight. Also as v. intr, 
to have this tendency. 
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Overtone, sb. 2. fig. Applied to literature, 
esp. poetry, chiefly in pl.: what is suggested. 
or implied by the sound or meaning of the 
words 1912. 

Ovonic (ovenik), a. 1968. [f. ov- (in the 
name of Stanford R. Ovshinsky (b. 1922), the 
‘American physicist and industrialist who 
discovered the property) + -onic (in elec- 
ironic)] Electronics. Pertaining to, in- 
volving, or utilizing the property of certain 
amorphous semiconductors of making a 
rapid, reversible transition from a non- 
conducting to a conducting state on the 
application of an electric field stronger than 
some minimum value. 

O. switches have a number of unique charac- 
teristics 1970. Hence Ovornics sb. pl. (const. as 
sing.) [-I0 2], the study and application of o. 
effects and devices. 

Oxbridge (o-ksbrid3). 1849. Short for 
‘Oxford and Cambridge’: a name used to 
designate the universities of Oxford and of 
Cambridge; the characteristics common to 
both, esp. as distinct from other universities 
in the British Isles. Also attrib. Cf. *CAMFORD. 

Oxford. 

O. accent, a style of pronouncing English 
popularly supposed to be particularly charac- 
teristic of members of the University of Oxford 
and to be marked by affected utterance; O. bags, 
a style of trousers very wide at the ankles; O. 
blue, a dark shade of blue; O. group (move- 
ment), O. groups: sce *GROUP sb. 3 b. 

Oxygen. 

Comb.: b. o. tent, a cover which may be placed 
over a patient’s head and shoulders to form an 
enclosure through which air enriched with o. may 
be passed. 

Oxytocin (oksitó"sin). 1928. [f. OXY- 
TOC(IO a. + -IN'.] Physiol. A hormone found 
in the posterior lobe of the pituitary body in. 
mammals that stimulates the contraction of 
the uterus and the ejection of milk and is 
made synthetically for use in inducing labour 
&nd controlling bleeding after delivery. 

P. 

II. p. = (decimal) pence, penny; P. A., public- 
address (system); P.A.Y.E., pay-as-you-earn; 
P.D.Q., pretty damn(ed) quick; P.E., physical 
education; P.G., paying guest; P.M., Prime Minis- 
ter, Provost Marshal; P.O.W., prisoner of war; 
P. P. E., philosophy, politics, and economics; 
P.R.(0), public relations (officer); p.s.i., pounds 
n square inch; P.T.A., parent-teacher associa- 
ion; P.V.C., polyvinyl chloride, Also *PH. 

Pace, sb. 

Comb.: p.- maker, (b) the region of the heart in 
vertebrates where the contraction of each beat 
Begins; (c) a device for providing electrical im- 

ulses that will control the beat of a weak or 

efective heart. 

Pachinko (pitfinko). 1953. [Jap.] A 
variety of pin-ball popular in Japan. 

Pack, sb. 8. b. The application to a part 
of the body of a medicinal or cosmetic sub- 
stance; a substance so applied or intended 
for such application 1900. 

Pack, v. I. 1, d. To p. up: to retire from a 
contest, active life, etc.; to stop 1925. 6. c. 
To p. (something) up (or in): to stop doing 
(something), esp. talking or misbehaving; 
freq. in phr. p. it up (or in) 1942. 

Package, 3. b. orig. U.S. A combination or 
collection of interdependent or related 
items 1931. Also attrib., as p. deal, a trans- 
action or proposal the parts or items of which 
are regarded as inseparably bound up to- 
gether; p. holiday, tour, one in which all 
arrangements are the responsibility of agents. 

Packet, sb. 1. c. slang. A considerable sum 
2201 g load (lit. and fig); to catch, cop, 

B., to be i 
ete. 1917: (mortally) hit by a bullet, 
aa ob.“ I. I. b. slang (orig. U. S.). A bed; 
resis’? & lodging, a place to sleep; one's 

ees 1935. 3. d. = *launching pad 1953. 
ete (Pidie-trik), a. Also ped-. 
to [f. PED(O- + Iamo a.] Of, pertaining 
3 ER with pediatrics. So 
onat ician (-tri-Ján). Pzedia-trics sb. pl. 
EDS as sing.) the branch of medical 

lence dealing with the study of childhood 
15 the diseases of children. 
pagella (payela). 1929. [Cat. paella Orr. 

e (mod. poêle) — L. patella pan, dish.) A 
Danish dish of rice with chicken, shell-fish, 
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vegetables, etc., cooked and served in a 
large, shallow pan. 

Pakeha (pà-kéhà). 1817. The Maori word 
used in N.Z. for a white man. 


Palais (|ipale, pæ-lē'). 1928. = PALAIS DE 
DANSE. 
Palatogram (pe-litogrem). 1902. f. 


PALATO- + -GRAM.] A drawing or diagram 
recording the areas of contact between tongue 
and palate in the production of a speech- 
sound. 

Pallet’. 8. A portable tray or platform used, 
esp. in conjunction with a fork lift truck, for 
moving or stacking heavy loads 1921. 

Palomino (pzlomi-no). 1914, [Amer. Sp., 
— Sp. palomino young pigeon, f. paloma dove, 
pigeon, f. L. palumbes, palumba.] A cream- 
coloured horse with light mane and tail, 
belonging to a variety so called, originating 
in the south-western U.S.A. 

Palynology (pæ:linę-lðdzi). 1944. [f. Gr. 
saXivew sprinkle (cf. acm fine meal = L. pollen) 
+ -oLoGY.] The study of the structure and 
dispersal of pollen grains and other spores, as 
indicators of plant geography, fossils used 
in dating geological formations or archæo- 
logical remains, taxonomic characteristics of 
plants, or causative agents of allergic reac- 
tions. Hence Palynolo-gical a. Palyn- 
o-logist, a student of p. 

Pan, v. 6. trans. orig. U.S. collog. To 
criticize harshly; to disparage 1922. 

Pan (pen), v. 1934. [abbrev. of PANO- 
RAMA used as vb.] (rans. To swing (a cine or 
television camera) horizontally in order to 
produce a panoramic effect or follow a 
moving object. Also intr. or absol. Hence 
Pa-nning vbl. sb. 

Panache. 2. fig. Display, swagger (colloq.) 
1 


Panda. 2. The giant panda, Ailuropoda 
melanoleuca, a large black-and-white bear- 
like mammal, native to central China 1926. 
3. collog. In full p. car. A police patrol-car, 
so called from its broad white stripe resem- 
bling the markings of the giant panda 1906. 

Panel, sb. II. 4. b. A list or group of per- 
sons regarded as experts who are or may be 
called upon to advise, judge, take part in a 
discussion or contest, etc.; a group of people 
assembled for a particular purpose; freq. 
of those taking part in a publie, esp. broad- 
cast, performance 1933. III. 2. c. One of the 
Shaped sections of a parachute 1930. TV. 6. 
A board or other surface carrying the instru- 
ments, gauges, controls, switches, etc., of a 
machine, etc.; a control or instrument panel 
1940. 

Comb.: p.-beater, one whose occupation is 
beating out the metal panels of motor vehicles; 
p.-game, a ‘quiz’ or similar game played before 
an audience by a small group of people; p.-pin, 
a thin wire nail with a very small head, nearly 
invisible when driven below the surface; P.-Wall, 
(a) a division between two panels in a coal-mine; 
(6) a wall in a building that does not bear any 
structural weight. Hence Pa-nel(l)ist, a member 
of a radio or television panel (sense *1I. 4 b). 

Pansy. 2. collog. An effeminate man; a 
homosexual. Also as adj. 1929. 

Pantihose (pe-ntihd"z). Also panty-hose. 
1967. [f. PANTI(ES + Hose sb.] = *TIGHTS 
8b. pl. c. 

Panto-. 

Pantograph, (b) (from the resemblance in 
shape), a jointed framework on the top of 
an electric locomotive that conveys the 
current from the overhead wires. 

Panzer (ps-nzoz, ||pa‘ntser). 1939. G., 
‘mail, coat of mail’.] Properly used attrib. 
= armoured, as p. forces, p. division; also sb. 
pl. = p. forces. 

Papillon (Papi Len). 1924. [Fr., "butter- 
fly’.] A breed of toy dog related to the 
spaniel, having ears that suggest the form 
of a butterfly. T P 

The P. or Butterfly dog was first introduced into 
England in any number in 1923. 1927. 

Para-'. 

3. Paralingui-stics, the study of gestures 
accompanying verbal communication. Para- 
military a., having a function or status ancillary 
to that of military forces, though not professedly 
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a military unit. Parano:rmal a., lying outside 
the range of normal scientific investigation, etc. 
Parapsycho-logy, the science or study of mental 
phenomena which lie outside the sphere of 
orthodox psychology; so parapsycholo'gical a. 

Paracetamol (perise-tamol, -si-t-). 1957. [f. 
para-acetylaminophenol.] Pharm. A white 
crystalline powder with mild analgesic and 
antipyretic properties; a tablet containing 
this substance. 

Parachute, sb. attrib. ‘(To be) dropped by 
parachute’, as p. flare, mine, troops. P. troops 
is contr. to Pa-ratroops, whence Pa-ra- 
trooper, one of these. 

Paradiddle (pw-ridid’l). 1934. [imit.] A 
basic drum roll, produced by the drumsticks 
beating alternately. 

Paramagnetic, a. In mod. use restricted 
to those bodies and substances which have a 
magnetic permeability slightly greater than 
one, ie. are only weakly magnetic (cf. 
*FERROMAGNETIOC d.); also as sb., a p. body or 
substance. 

Parameter, 3. A distinguishing or de- 
fining characteristic or feature, esp. one that 
may be measured or quantified 1962. 

Paranoid (pm-rünoid), d. 1904. [irreg. f. 
PARANOIA + -OID.] Resembling, charac- 
terized by, or characteristic of, paranoia, 
Hence as sb. 

Paraquat (pe-rikwot). 1902. [f. PARA-' 
2b + QUAT(ERNARY a., the bond between the 
two pyridyl groups being in the para position 
with respect to their quaternary nitrogen 
atom.] Any salt, esp. the dichloride or 
dimethylsulphate, of the 1,1'-dimethyl-4, 
4'-bipyridylium ion, a quick-acting contact 
herbicide that is rendered inactive by the 
soil. 

Parent, sb. 

Comb.: p.-teacher association, an organiza- 
tion to promote good relations between teachers 
and the parents of schoolchildren. 

Parfait (pa-afé!). 1906. [- Fr. parfait sb., 
absolute use of parfait PERFECT d.] A rich 
iced pudding of whipped cream, eggs, etc.; 
also, ice cream, fruit, syrup, whipped cream, 
ete., arranged in layers and served in a tall 
glass. 

Parka (püaká) 1890. [Aleutian] An 
outer garment or long jacket with a hood 
attached, made of skins and worn by Eski- 
mos; à similar garment, usu. of wind-proof 
fabric, worn by mountaineers, skiers, etc. 

Parking, vbl. sb. 

Comb.: p. meter, a coin-operated meter which 

ers the time allowed for a vehicle to be 


Parkinson! (pà-ikinsón). 1924. [The name 
of James Parkinson (d. 1824), English sur- 
geon and paleontologist.) 

P.'s disease: a chronic, progressive disorder 
of the central nervous system that produces 
tremor, rigidity of the limbs, and slowness of 
movement; shaking palsy. So Parkinso-nian 
a. Parkinsonism’, 

Parkinson’ (pd akinsen). 1955. The name 
of Cyril Northcote Parkinson (born 1909), used 
in the possessive to denote the ‘law’ that 
work expands to fill the time available for 
its completion. Also transf. Hence Par- 
kinso-nian d. Pa:rkinsonism'. 

Parliamentary, a. 


2. P. Commissioner for Administration: see 
*OMBUDSMAN. 
Partita (paati-ta). Pl. -te. 1895. [It.] 


Mus. A variation; a suite. 

Party, sb. 

Comb.: p. line, (a) a policy adopted by a political 
party; (b) a telephone line which is shared by two 
or more subscribers. 

Pascal (pæ'skăl). 1956. [Named after 
Blaise Pascal (1623-62), French scientist and 
philosopher.] PAysics. The unit of pressure 
in the metre-kilogramme-second system (and 
now in the S.I.), equal to one newton per 
square metre (approximately 0.000,145 p.s.i. 
or 9.9 x 10-* atmosphere). Abbrev. Pa. 

Pass, sb.* I. 5. Cards. The act of declining 
or being unable to take one's turn to play, 
bid, ete. 1927. 

IV. 1. c. collog. (orig. U.S.). An amorous 
advance; esp. in phr. to make a p. at (some- 
one) 1928. 
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Men seldom make passes At girls who wear 
glasses DOROTHY PARKER. 

Pass, v. 

With preps. and adys. P. out, also, to become 
unconscious; to die. P. up collog. (orig. U.S.), to 
refuse to have further dealings with; to give up, 


abandon. 

Pasta (pæstă). 1883. [It., = paste. A 
generic name for various forms of Italian 
dough mixtures or pastes, such as macaroni, 
spaghetti, and ravioli. 

Pastedown (pé*stdaun). 1895. [f. PASTE 
v. + DOWN adv.] An outer blank leaf of a 
book pasted on to the cover; a piece of paper 
or parchment from a manuscript or printed 
book pasted on the inside of the binding of a 
book for the protection of an end leaf. 

Pastel,* 3. Also attrib. or as adj., of colour: 
Soft, subdued. 

Patch, 8h. 1 3. To strike a bad p.: to have a 
period of bad luck. 

Comb.: E pocket, a pocket consisting of a 
piece of cloth sewn on like a patch, 

Patent, a. I. 3. c. Applied to proprietary 
foods and medicines 1871. 

Patio. 1. b. A paved area adjoining a 
house 1901. 

Patrilineal (petrili-nitl), a. 1904, [f. L. 
paler, patr- father + LINEAL a.] Of, per- 
taining to, or based on (kinship with) the 
father or the male line; recognizing kinship 
with and descent through males only. 

Patrilocal (pretriló*kàl), a. 1900. [f. L. 
pater, patr- father + LOCAL a.] Applied to a 
system of marriage among primitive peoples, 
where a wife moves to her husband’s local 
group. 

Pay, v. 

6. Phr. To put paid to: to settle the affair of 
(collog.). 


p.-as-you-earn, Applied to a method of 
collecting income tax by deducting at the source 
as the income is earned. 

Pay-. 

1. p.-bed, a bed in a hospital for the use of 
whic) esment is made; p.-load, payload, (a) 
the load carried by a lorry, aircraft, etc.; (b) the 
weight of explosive carried by a missile; 55 5 
slang, (a) an act of paying or being paid; (5) the 
climax, conclusion, final result; retribution. 

Peanut. 

Comb.: p. butter, a buttery paste made from 
ground roasted peanuts. 

Peck, sb.* 

Comb.: p. order = *PECKING order. 

Pecking (pekin), vòl. sb. ME. [f. PECK 
v.i + Ndl.] The action of PECK v.t; p. 
order Zool. [tr. G. hackliste (T. J. Schjel- 
derup-Ebbe, 1922)), a social hierarchy, first 
observed in domestic hens and later in groups 
of other animals. Also transf. and fig. 

The fat little bantam hen, who proved first in 
the pecking order., quickly asserted herself 1972. 

5 -ician, -ics, vars. *PJEDIATRIC, 
eto. 

Ub „ v.“ 

omb.: p.-toe(d) a., designating a type of shoe 
which 9 ies to De seen did 

Re et ^s 

. ~ Off t .: said of (the purchase of 
TRUE clothes from the Me ‘on, which Su 
hang in a shop. 

Peg, v. I. 1. c. Similarly, to fix (payments, 
e. g. wages) at a certain figure or level. 

Pelican. II. 4. In full p. crossing. A type 
of pedestrian crossing marked by traffic 
lights 1966. 

The Pelican (PEdestrian Light CONtrolled) 
crossing will show a green signal to a driver until 
a pedestrian presses the button to start the signal 
Sequence 1969. 

Pen, sb.* 

Comb.: p.-friend, a friend with whom one has 
e letters but whom one has not met in 

m. 

Penicillin (penisilin) 1929. ff. mod.L. 
Penicillium, generic name of the mould in 
which it was first found, f. L. penicillum, 
penicillus painter's brush, PENCIL: see Axl. 
Any of a group of chemically related anti- 
biotics, some of which are organic acids 
produced naturally by the growth of various 
moulds of the genera Penicillium and 
Aspergillus, while others are acids, salts, or 
esters prepared synthetically from these; 
they are active against many bacteria while 
being almost completely harmless to man. 
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To avoid the repetition of the rather cumber- 
some phrase ‘Mould broth filtrate’, the name 
*p.' will be used A. FLEMING. There are a number 
of naturally occurring penicillins, with somewhat 
different medical effectiveness 1947. Hence 
Penici-llinase [-ASE], an enzyme produced by 
some bacteria that breaks down p., so rendering it 
inactive. 

Pentagon. B. sb. 2. The Pentagon: a 
pentagonal building in Washington, D.C., 
the headquarters of the U.S. Department of 
Defense; used allusively for U.S. military 
leaders 1957. 

Penthouse. 1. d. A separate flat, house, 
ete., situated on the roof of a tall building 
1955. Also attrib. 

Pep. 

Comb.: p.-pill, a pill containing a stimulant; 
p.-talk, a talk or speech designed to invigorate 
or encourage the hearer(s). 

Hence Pep v. trans., to fill with energy or vigour, 


to ginger up. Peppy a., full of pep. 
Peptide (pe-pteid). 1906. [- G. peptid, 
back-formation from polypeptid *PoLy- 


PEPTIDE.] Biochem. Any compound in which 
two or more amino-acids are linked together 
in a linear sequence, the carboxyl group of 
each acid being joined to the amino group of 
the next with the elimination of a molecule 
of water, so forming a p. bond or linkage, 
—CO:NH—. 

Perfect, a. II. 5. b. Of a pleomorphic 
fungus, describing the stage of the life-cycle 
in which sexual spores are formed 1891. 

Perilune (peril'ün). 1900. [f. PERI- + 
lune (t. L. luna moon), after perigee.] Astiro- 
nautics. The point at which a body in orbit 
round the moon is closest to its centre. 

Periodic, a.' 

2. p. table Chem., a table or diagram of the 
elements illustrating the p. law. 

Peripheral, a. 2. Computers. Applied to 
equipment that is used in conjunction with 
a computer without being an integral part 
of it, and to operations involving such equip- 
ment. Also as sb., a p. device 1902. 

Perk (pàóik), sb. 1887. Colloq. abbrev. of 
PERQUISITE 3. Usu. pl. 

Permafrost (pómnáfrost). 1946. [f. PER- 
MA(NENT a. + FROST sb.] Subsoil that is at 
a temperature of less than 0°C throughout 
the year, as in Arctic regions. 

The heated pipeline would be laid for several 
hundred miles. where the p. may reach as much 
as 500 metres depth 1971. 

Permissive, a. 1. spec. Tolerant, liberal, 
allowing freedom, esp. in sexual matters; 
freq. in phr, p. society. Hence as sb., a p. 
person. 

Persian. A. 

2. P. lamb, the silky uy. curled black or 
brown fur of the young of the karakul, a central 
Asian breed of sheep. 

Persona. 3. The aspect of personality 
corresponding to the attitude of the moment 
1914. 

Personality. 3. b. An exceptionally gifted 
or well-known person; a celebrity 1889. 

Perspex (póuspeks). 1937. [irreg. f. 
perspect-, ppl. stem of L. perspicere look 
through, f. PER-! I. 1 + specere look (at).] The 
proprietary name of a tough transparent 
acrylic thermoplastic that is much lighter 
than glass and does not splinter. 

Pesticide (pe-stissid). 1943. [f. L. pestis 
PEST +-CIDE l.] A substance for destroying 
pests, esp. insects. 

Pet, v. b. inir. To have erotic physical 
contact with another person by kissing, 
caressing, and sexually arousing 1925. 

Petit, a. (sb.) 6. p. four [Fr., lit. ‘small 
oven'], a very small fancy cake, biscuit, or 
Sweet; p. mal [Fr., ‘little sickness?], epi- 
lepsy in which the seizures are mild and very 
brief, with only momentary confusion or 
unconsciousness and without general con- 
vulsions or other manifestations; also attrib. 

Petrochemical (pe:troke-mikàl), a. and sb. 
1942. [f. next, after chemistry, chemical.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to petrochemistry 
(n either sense) or petrochemicals. B. sb. 
Any substance obtained or derived from 
petroleum on an industrial scale 1942. 

Petrochemistry (pe:troke-mistri) 1937. 
[f. PETRO- (in sense 2 repr. petroleum) + 
CnEMISTRY.] 1. The chemistry of the compo- 
sitions and formation of rocks. 2. The chem- 
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istry of petroleum and its refining and pro- 
cessing 1942. 

Peyote (peyó"te) Also peyotl 1802. 
(Amer. Sp. - Nahuatl peyoil.) 1. A cactus 
of the genus Lophophora, esp. L. williamsii, 
found in desert areas of the south-western 
United States and northern Mexico. 2, A 
preparation of part of this plant as a drug 
1953. 

Comb.: p. button = *MESCAL button. Hence 
Pe. yotism, a religious cult of American Indians 
in which p. is taken sacramentally. 

PH, pH (pet). 1909. [Devised in G. by 
S. P. L. Sörensen (1909), f. p, repr. G. potenz 
power + H, symbol for hydrogen.} Chem. A 
measure of the acidity or alkalinity of a 
solution, defined as the logarithm to the base 
10 of the reciprocal of the effective concen- 
tration of hydrogen ions (in moles per litre). 
A solution has a pH of less or more than 7 
according as it is acidic or alkaline. 

Phase (fé'z), v. 1959, [f. PHASE sb.) trans. 
To carry out (a programme, operation, etc.) 
in phases or stages; so p. out: to eliminate 
gradually. Hence Pha-se-out sb. 

Phatic (fe-tik), a. 1923. [- Gr. dards 
spoken, f. áva Speak, say; see -10.] In p. 
communion, the use of speech, as in greet- 
ings, etc., to convey general sociability 
rather than communicate specific meaning. 

Phenoba:rbitone. 1938. [See PHEN-, 
*BARBITONE.] A barbiturate,  5-ethyl-5- 
phenylbarbituric acid, used as a sedative and 
hypnotic and as an anticonvulsant. 
Phenotype (fi-notoip). 1911. [- G. phaeno- 
typus (now pháno-) (W. Johannsen, 1909), f. 
Gr. ¢awo- Showing + -TYPE.] Biol. The sum- 
total of the observable or detectable charac- 
teristics of an individual or group, as deter- 
mined by its genotype and by environmental 


factors. Hence Phenoty-pic(al) adjs., . 
typically adv. 
Pheromone (feromó*«n). 1059. (t. Gr. 


ġépew convey + o- + ópuów, pres. pple. of 
ópuáv urge on (after hormone).] Biol. Any sub- 
stance that is secreted and released by an 
animal and causes a specific response when 
detected by another animal of the same (or u 
closely related) species. 

The social organisation of honey bee colonies 
depends on a p., a chemical produced by the 
queen 1965. Hence Pheromo-nal a. 

Philadelphus (filüdelfjs)  [mod.L. (C. 
Bauhin, 1623) — Gr. @uAdéeAdov.] A member of 
a genus of deciduous shrubs so called, which 
includes P. coronarius, the mock-orange or 
syringa. 

Phillumenist (fil'ū-měčnist). 1943. [f. 
PHIL- + L. lumen light + -1st.) A collector 
of match-box labels. Hence Phillu:meny. 

Phon (fon) 1933. [- Gr. dw» sound.) 
Physics. A unit of loudness (strictly, loudness 
level), defined so that the loudness in phons 
of any sound is numerically equal to the 
intensity in decibels of a pure 1000 Hz tone 
judged to be equally loud. 

Phoneme. (The variants of a phoneme as 
conditioned by differences of enunciation or 
articulation (e.g. the point and flat varieties 
of 1, the trilled and uvular varieties of 7) are 
normally represented by the same symbol, or 
an accepted equivalent, and do not constitute 
distinctions between words otherwise identi- 
cal) Hence Phonematic (-wtik), Pho- 
nemic (-imik) adjs. Phone'micist, a 
student of phonemes. 

Phoney (fóvni) sb. slang. Also phony. 
1905. [f. the adj.] A phoney person or thing. 

Phonon (fó*non). 1932. lf. Gr. av} sound 
+ *-ON.] Physics. A quantum of sound or 
elastic vibrations. 

Phosphor, sb. 2. Revived [following un 
in G. by Lenard & Klatt, 1904] in the sense: 
any synthetic substance having fluorescent 
or phosphorescent properties 1910. 

Photo-. 

1. Pho-tocell, a photo-electric cell. 2. Pho: to- 
compose v. trans., Pho:tocomposition, ee 
filmset, filmsetting (s.v. *¥1LM sb. 7). Phot-o- 
copy sb., a document produced by photography 
that can serve as a copy of a document from 
which it was made; hence as v. trans. P.-finis! 0 
the finish of a race in which compe ETE are 5 
close that the result has to be determined by 
reference to a phot ph of the situation. 
Pho-toset v. trans. and ppl, a., Pho-tosetting 
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a. and vbl. sb, = filmset, filmsetting (s.v. 
SFILM sb. 7). 

Photo-electric, a. 

b. p. cell, any device. E 
0] tion on the changes in its electrical proper- 
ties produced by light or other electromagnetic 
radiation. : 

Physio-. Phy:siothe-rapy, the treatment 
of disease or deformity by physical means, 
such as exercises, massage, or heat. Hence 
Phy:siothe-rapist. 

Pianistic (piánisstik), a. 1881. [f. PIANIST 
+ -10.] Of or pertaining to a pianist; adapted 
for playing on a piano. 

The same 12-bar pattern serves as a basis for 
the ‘Boogie-Woogie’, a typically p. species 1950. 

Pick, v. VII. 

P. up. i. Also (collog.), to make the acquaintance 
of ADM) casually and informally, e.g. in the 
street. 

Pickled, ppl. a. 2. slang. Drunk 1912. 

Pick-up, sb. (u.) d. collog. A man or wo- 
man ‘picked up’ (seo Pick v.“ VII) 1895. e. 
orig. U.S. A small truck or lorry for collecting 
and delivering goods, ete. Also attrib., as p. 
truck 1932. 

Pico- (pi-ko-, poi-ko-), prefiz. 1926. I- Sp. 
pico beak, peak, little bit.] Prefixed to the 
names of units to form the names of units 
10'* times smaller (i.c. one million millionth 
part of them); ns picofarad = 10 farad. 
Abbrev. p. 

Pidgin, pigeon. 2. One's p.: one's parracu- 
lar concern 1925, 

Pie, sb.* 

3. Slang phr. P. in the sky: a prospect, often 
illusory, of future happiness, esp. as a reward for 
virtue or suffering on earth. 

Piezo-electriccity (poij:zo,-). 1895. t. 
Gr. mew to press + O- + ELECTRICITY.) 
Electricity resulting from pressure, as in 
certain crystals. So Pie:zo-ele-ctric a., 
having the property of becoming polarized 
when subjected to pressure; of or pertaining 

p. 

Pig, sb. I. 5. b. slang. A policeman 1811. 
Comb.: p. Latin, a made-up jargon; spec. one 
In which the first consonant or consonant-cutlers 
of a word is transferred to the end and followed 


that depends for its 


Comb.: p. bank, a hollow pig-shaped pot with 
a slit in the back, in which trye can be saved. 

Pile, sb. 6. More fully atomic p.: a nuclear 
reactor (see *REACTOR 3 b) 1945. 

Pill, ab. 1. a. spec. The pill, an oral con- 
traceptive 1960, 

Pilot, sb. Used attrib. or quasi-adj. to de- 
note a project, scheme, apparatus, etc., that 
is experimental or exploratory. 

Pi-meson (poi:mi-zon, -me'zon). 1953. f. 
Pr 8. (7 being the symbol for the particle) 
+ *MESON.] Nuclear Physics. = *PION. 

8 

.: pin-ball, pinball orig. F. S., a game 
aeb bagatelle, in which unii metal balls 
e 1 led across a sloping surface towards 

tea which indicate the score when they are 

» freq. atirib.; p.-point, the point of a p.; usu. 
Aem as be type of something extremely small or 
Tithe prea as v. b to indicate or deter- 
ball ie RSS dE p.-table, a table on which pin- 
osi en pl. 

.: pincer movement, a in- 
volving the convergence of two 8 
ine like the jaws of a pair of pincers. 

ta (pointi)  collog. 1960. [colloq. 
ino, of pint of.] A pint of milk, beer, etc. 
n 7 15 (binnp). collog. (orig. U. S.). 1941. 
[m to pin up.) A picture, esp. of a beau- 
woman, pinned up on a wall, post, etc. ; 
cae or favoured person. Freq. 


Pion (polen). 1953. (f. P. 
g . . [f I(-MESON + 
1 Nuclear Physics. Any of a group of 
res Which have a mass approximately 
: imes that of the electron and zero 
x s 
„ sb. E z - 

HR M LM [imit.] A high-pitched 
Ts six pipe, of the time- signal 1938. 
a De, v. IV. To p. down: to be less insistent 
pionfüdent; to be quiet (collog.). 

ipe-line. Also íransf. and fig., esp. a 
ian ep ee 0 information, eto.; 
be, effected or dealt with. er eio 
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Piranha (piri-nyá). 1869. [Pg., f. Tupi 
piranya, var. of piraya scissors.) A vora- 
cious South American fresh-water fish of the 
genus Serrasalmus; = PERAI. 

Piss, v. 1. b. To rain hard; freq. const. 
down 1950. 4. To p. off. slang. a. intr. To 
go away, depart. b. trans. To annoy, depress. 

Pissed (pist), ppl. a. slang. 1937. If. 
Piss v.] 1. Intoxicated, drunk. 2. Fed up, 
depressed, annoyed ; freq. p. off 1946. 

eU (piswar). 1919. [Fr.] A public 

n; 


Piste (pist). 1929. [Fr., running track, 
race-track.] A ski-trail of compacted snow. 

Pit, sb. I. 1. g. In full inspection p. A 
sunken place where vehicles can be inspected 
or repaired from below 1907. h. Usu. pl. The 
part of a motor-racing course where cars are 
repaired, refuelled, etc. 1914. 

Pixilated (pi ksilé'téd), ppl. a. orig. U.S. 
dial. Also pixillated. 1886. [var. PIXY-LED 
a.) a. = PIXY-LED a.; enchanted, confused, 
insane. b. Tipsy, drunk 1958. 

Pizza (pi-tsü). 1935. It., = pie.] An open 
pie made from dough or pastry covered with 
a spiced mixture of tomatoes, cheese, 
anchovies, eto. 

Planck's constant (plæņks). Also Planck 
constant. 1918. [Named after the German 
physicist, Max Planck (1858-1947). Physics. 
One of the fundamental physical constants 
(symbol A), relating the energy E of a 
quantum of electromagnetic radiation to its 
frequency » according to the equation E = 


Av; approximately 6.63 x 10 joule- 
second. 
Planning (pleni), vòl. sb. 1748. f. 


PLAN v. + -ING'] The action of PLAN v., 
spec. the organization of the lay-out or 
design of buildings, the development of 
land, etc. Also attrib., as p. blight, an ad- 
verse eflect on property values, resulting 
from long-term development plans; p. 
permission, official permission to erect a 
building, develop a site, etc. 

Plasma. 5. Physics. A gas (usually at a 
very high temperature) composed of positive 
ions and free electrons in approximately 
equal numbers; orig. applied by I. Langmuir 
to the region of an electric discharge in a 
rarefied gas in which there were equal num- 
bers of ions and electrons (as wellas un- ionized 
molecules) 1928. 

The stable p. reaches the high temperatures, of 
the order 91.5 million deg. K., necessary for 
producing thermonuclear reactions 1958. 

Plaster, sb. 

Comb.: p. board, plasterboard, board con- 
ng a plaster core, used for walling, ceilings, 
etc. 

Plastered (pla:stoid), ppl. a. late ME. [f. 

v. + -ED'] 1. Covered with, or 
formed of, plaster. 2. slang. Drunk, in- 
toxicated 1912. 

Plastic, a. II. 2. p. bomb, a bomb con- 
taining p. explosive, i.e. explosive that can 
be shaped by hand. 

IV. (deriving from the sb. used attrib.] 
Made of p.; of the nature of a p., or con- 
taining p. as an essential constituent 1938. 

P. wood 1938. Pre-cooked hamburgers. .in their 
DE frozen transparent p. bags 1957. P. flowers 


B. sb. Any of a large and varied class of 
wholly or partly synthetic substances which 
are organic in composition and polymeric in 
Structure and may be given a permanent 
shape by moulding, extrusion, or other 
means during manufacture or use. 
used generically (without a and pl.): mate- 
rial of this kind 1909. b. Used attrib. in pl., 
often to avoid possible confusion with bran- 
ches I and II of the adj. 1935. 

b. New plastics materials such as bakelite 1944. 
Tools with plastics handles 1958. 

Plate, sb. III. 

Colloq. phrases. On a p.: ready to be taken with- 
out asking or seeking. On one's plate: for one to 
deal with or consider. 

Platinum. 

Comb.: p. blonde orig. U.S., a woman with 
silvery- hair. 

Play, sb. 

Comò.: back, playback, the reproduction of 
sound or pictures from magnetic tape, film, etc.; 
p.-boy, playboy, a pleasure-loving man, usu. 


POINCIANA 


irresponsible and often wealthy; p. group, a 
group of children who play together under adult 
supervision, usu. at a regular time and place; 
P.-pen, an enclosure in which a young child may 
play in safety. 

Play, v. II. 4. b. To p. (someone) up: to 
tease, irritate 1924. III. I. c. To p. ball (with): 
to act fairly or co-operate (with) 1903. 
IV. 2. b. To p. by ear: (a) to play (something) 
without the aid of written music 1674; (b) to 
proceed step by step according to results; 
to act instinctively 1961. VI. 8. To p. up: to 
make the most of, exploit 1926. Similarly 
fo p. down. 

Pleb (pleb). 1865. Slang abbrev. of 
PLEBEIAN sb. b. (See also PLEBE 2.) 

-ploid. The terminal element of *HAPLOID, 
used in forming other adjs. describing the 
number of chromosome sets in a cell or in 
the somatic cells of an organism; as diploid, 
triploid, polyploid, etc. 

Plonk (plonk), int., sb. i, and v. collog. 1903. 
[imit.] — PLUNK inl., sb., v. 

Plonk (plenk), sb.“ orig. Austral. slang. 
1919. [perh. f. prec., or modification of Fr. 
vin blanc white wine.] Cheap or inferior 
wine. 

Plough, v. 

Phrases. T0 p. back: to bury (grass, vegetation) 
in the soil by ploughing; fig. to invest (earnings or 
profits) in the business in which they have been 
made. To p. a lonely furrow: to carry on alone. 

Plug, sb. 7. A device for facilitating the 
safe connection of a lead to a voltage source 
or electrical appliance, consisting of an in- 
sulated casing with metal pins that may be 
inserted into a suitable socket 1936. 

Plug, v. 1. c. to p. in (trans.): to connect 
(an electrical appliance or apparatus) to a 
voltage source by inserting a plug into a 
socket 1939. 4. c. trans. To endeavour to 
popularize (a song, etc.) by having it per- 
formed often; to present over and over again 
for advertisement 1927. Hence as sb., an 
advertisement, publicity. 

Plummet (plo-mét), v. 1626. [f. the sb.] 
11. trans. To fathom, sound. 12. To draw 
(a vertical line) by means of a plummet 
1711. 3. intr. To fish with a line weighted 
with a plummet. 4. To plunge, fall rapidly 
downwards 1939. 


Plush. 4. collog. Used as adj.: stylish, 
luxurious 1934. Also Plushy a., in same 
sense. 


Pluto (pli-to) 1930. [- L. Pluto, Gr. 
Mourus, name of the god of the underworld, 
brother of Jupiter and Neptune.] Astr. A 
planet of the solar system lying beyond the 
orbit of Neptune, discovered in 1930 and 
visible only through large telescopes. 

Plutonium (plütó"nibóm). 1945. [f. prec. 
(as plutonium is the element next after 
neptunium): see -IUM.] Chem. A transuranic 
element formed indirectly from uranium in 
nuclear reactors and occurring naturally in 
trace amounts; the longest-lived isotope 
(plutonium 239) has a half-life of 24,000 years 
and is fissile, being produced for use in 
nuclear weapons and as fuel. Atomic num- 
ber 94; symbol Pu. 

Pneumo-. 

Pneu:moconiosis (-kdeni,d“sis) [Gr. xón-s dust. 
+ -0sis], any condition of the lungs that results 
from inhalation of dust, esp. chronic fibrosis as 
an occupational disease of coal miners or other 
workers. 

Pocket, sb. 5. f. An isolated area occupied 
by troops in a battlefield; the troops them- 
selves. Also fransf. 1918. 8. b. p. battle- 
ship, a ship equipped and armoured like a 
battleship but on a small scale. 

Po-faced (pó*-fe'st), a. collog. 1934. [prob. 
f. Po.] Solemn-faced. 

Pohutukawa (pohü:tüká-wa). N. Z. 1835. 
[Maori.] A New Zealand evergreen tree, 
Metrosideros excelsa, which bears brilliant 
crimson flowers; also called, locally, Christ- 
mas tree. 

Poinciana (poinst,A-ni). 1829. [mod.L. 
(Tournefort, 1700), f. the name of M. de 
Poinci, 17th-cent. governor of the Antilles.] 
A tropical tree of the genus once so called, 
but now included in the genera Cesalpinia 
and Deloniz; esp. D. regia, the flamboyante, 
which bears scarlet flowers. 


POINT 


Point, sb. A. V. 4. b. A proposition or 
contention; a subject suitable for discussion; 
so fo make a p.: to prove a contention, to 
attain a goal 1809, Cf. sense B. IV a. 

Phr. P. of no return: the stage at which one can 
no longer turn back or alter one's course; also 


Poison, sb. 2. b. Colloq. phr. One's p.: one's 
favourite drink 1866. 

Comb.: p. pen, (the practice of) an anony- 
mous writer of malignant, libellous, or scurrilous 
letters; freq. attrib. 

Police, sb. 

Comb.: p. dog, a dog trained and used by p to 
track criminals; p. state, a state regulated by 
means of a national p. having supervision and 
control of the activities of citizens. 

Polio (pó*lio) 1931. Colloq. abbrev. of 
POLIOMYELITIS. 

Politico (pólitiko). 1030. [Sp., sb. use of 
the adj. (PoLrTIC).] A politician (sense 2 b). 

Polka, sb." 

Comb.: p.-dot, a round dot or spot as one of a 
regular series forming a pattern on a textile 
fabric, eto. also attrib. 

Poll, sb. 1 II. 2. d. An assessment of public 
opinion made by ascertaining the opinions 
of a representative selection of the people; 
cf. Gallun poll 1940. Hence Po-llster, one 
who organizes a p. 

Pollen, sb. 

Comb.: p. analysis = *PALYNOLOGY; p. count, 
an index of the quantity of p. in the air, published 
ag a warning to those allergic to it. 

Pollution. 1. spec. The contamination or 
defllement of man's environment. 

Poly-. 

2. a. Polye:ster [ESTER], any polymer in which 
the units are linked by the group —CO-0—; also 
(a) (more fully polyester fibre), a man-made fibre 
consisting of a polyester; (b) (more fully polyester 
resin), any of numerous synthetic resins or plastics 
consisting of or made from a polyester, different 
kinds of which are used as fibres or films, in paint, 
and as moulding materials or reinforced plastics. 
Polyethylene, a polymer of ethylene; esp. = 
*POLYTHENE. Polysty-rene [styrene, another 
name for STYROL, STYROLENE], a hard, colourless 
thermoplastic that is a polymer of styrene and is 
used as a moulding material, a rigid foam, and in 
sheet form. Polyurethane (-yi-répé'n, -yure-- 
pé'n) [URETHANE], any of various synthetic 
resins or plastics consisting of or made from 
8 with the units linked by the group 
—NH-CO:0—, and used esp, as foams or coat- 
ings. Fan chlo· ride [VINYL], any poly- 
mer of vinyl chloride; also, any of various thermo- 
plastics consisting of or made from such a poly- 
mer, produced in a wide variety of forms and 
characterized esp. by their toughness, chemical 
inertness, and electrical resistivity. 

Polypeptide (polipe:ptoid). 1903. [- G. 
polypeptid (E. Fischer, 1903), f. Poly- 2a + 
G. pepton PEPTONE + -id.] Biochem. Any 
peptide in which the number of amino-acids 
that go to make up the molecule is not small, 
but which is not so large as to be regarded 
as a protein. 

The ay chain, the backbone of the protein 
molecule, was found to be coiled in a helix-like 
spiral spring 1961. 

Polyploid (poliploid), a. 1920. [G. (H. 
Winkler, 1916): see Por- and *-PLOID.] Biol. 
Of a cell or its nucleus: having more than 
two sets of chromosomes, each set containing. 
the haploid number. Of an organism: having. 
p. somatic cells. Hence Po:lyploidy, p. con- 
dition. 

The p. plant. .is ‘larger in allits parts’ 1970. 

Polythene (polipin). 1939. [contr. of 
polyethylene.) A tough, light, translucent 
thermoplastic. made by polymerizing ethy- 
lene and used esp. for moulded and extruded 
articles and as film for packaging. 

Fommy: Also N.Z. Also Pom, Po'm- 
mie, 

Ponce (pọns), sb. orig. slang. 1861. [perh. 
f. POUNCE v.] A man who lives off a prosti- 
tute's earnings; a prostitute's protector; a 
pimp; also as a vague term of abuse. Hence 
as v. inir., to act as, or behave like, a p.; 
to live on the earnings of a prostitute; to 
move about languidly, effeminately, etc. 

Pong (pen), sb. collog. 1925. [Origin un- 
certain.] An unpleasant smell, a stink. Also 
as v. intr., to smell unpleasant. 

Pony, 

Comb.: p.-tail, the hair (of iver ete ene 
ing from the back of the head like a pony’s tail. 

Poof (put, pif), sb. collog. Also pooff, 
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poove, pouf(f) pouve, puff. c1860. [Cf. 
Purr sb. 7.] An effeminate man; a male 
homosexual. Also as adj. 

Pool, sb.“ 4. c. = *football pool; freq. pl. 
1939. 5. b. A common stock of a commodity 
or the like; a group of people or things 
available to an organization 1917. 

Poop (pip), v. collog. (orig. U. S.). 1932. 
[Origin unkn.] trans. To exhaust, wear out. 
Freq. Pooped (püpt) ppl. a., exhausted; 
also pooped out. 

Pop (pep), a. 1934, Colloq. abbrev. of 
POPULAR a. So as sb., something popular; 
spec. (a) a popular concert (see PoP sb.*) 
1862; (6) a popular tune, record, etc. 1935; 
(c) popular music generally 1957; (d) popular 
culture 1902. 

Special Comb.: p. art, art that derivesitsimages, 
style, etc., from popular culture and the mass 
media. 

LAY ons) a. 

2. P. front [tr. Sp. frente popular, whence Fr. 
front populaire]: a political party or organized 
group representing left-wing elements 1936. 

Porn (pon). 1962. Colloq. abbrev. of 
PORNOGRAPHY. So Porno, (a) adj. porno- 
graphic; (b) sb. pornography. 

Positron (pozitron). 1933. [f. POSI(TIVE 
+  *-TRON Nuclear Physics. The anti- 
particle of the electron, having the same mass 
and a numerically equal but positive charge. 

Possible. B. sb. 3. A possible candidate, 
winner, member, etc. 1915. 

Post, sb.* 

Comb.: p.-code, postcode, a group of letters 
and figures appended to a postal address to 
facilitate the sorting of mail. 

Pot, ab.! 1. h. collog. = PoT-BELLY 1; a 
paunch 1936, 

Pot (pot) sb.* slang (orig. U. S.). 1951. 
[prob. f. Mexican Sp. potiguaya, but perh. f. 
Por sb. or Pop sb.*] = *MARIJUANA. 

Pot, v. II. 5. collog. To put (a child) on a 
chamber-pot 1948. 

Potato. 

Comb.: p. crisp (see *CRISP sb. 4). 

Potential, sb. 3, b. fig. The resources that 
can be employed for an undertaking 1943. 

Pot-hole. 1. Hence Po-t-holer, one who 
explores pot-holes. Po't-holing vòl. sb. 

Potty (poti), sb. collog. 1942. [f. Por sb." 
* -Y*.] A chamber-pot, esp. for a child. 

Power, sb. 

Comb.: p.-dive, (of aircraft) a dive made with- 
out shutting off the machi] also as vb.; 


p. politics [tr. G. macht; ik], international 
policy based on or backed by the threat of force. 
Praseodymium (pré!:ziddi-midm). 1885. 
[~ G. praseodym (C. A. von Welsbach, 1885), 
f. Gr. mpdows leek-green (f. zpácov leek) + G. 
di-dym DIDYMIUM: see -IUM. Named in 
allusion to the colour of its salts and its 
isolation, with neodymium, from the sup- 
posed element didymium.] Chem. An ele- 
ment of the lanthanide series similar to iron 
in appearance, the only naturally occurring 
isotope of which is present in cerium-rich 
minerals. Atomic number 59; symbol Pr. 

Pre-. A. 

I. Pre-cast a., of concrete: that is cast in blocks 
before being used in construction. Pre-igni-- 
tion, premature ignition in an internal-com- 
bustion engine. Pre-sele-ctive a., of a gear: that 
can be selected and set in advance; so pre- 
selector. Pre-stressed a., of concrete: strength- 
ne by the introduction of stretched wires or the 

ike. 

Precinct, sb. 4. A district in a town where 
traffic is prohibited, esp. to allow pedestrians 
to shop in safety 1943. 

Precision. attrib. Designed for or con- 
cerned with precise work or action, as p. 
bombing, machine, tool. 

Pre-emptive, a. 

p. bid, in Bridge, a bid made with the expecta- 
tion that it is high enough to prevent opponents 
from bidding normally and so obtaining adequate 
information. 

Prefab (pri-feb), a. and sb. 1942. Colloq. 
abbrev. of *prefabricated (house). 

Prefabricate (prifz-briké't), v. 1932. f. 
PRE- A. I. 1 + FABRICATE v.] (rans. To 
manufacture the component parts of (a 
building or other structure) in preparation 
for their assembly on a site. Also fig. So 
Prefa-bricated ppl. a. Pre:fabrica-tion. 

Premium. 


PROFITEROLE 


Comb.: E bond, a government bond not bearing 
u 


Interot t with the periodical chance of a cash 
prize. 
Presidium (prisi-didm). 1924. [Russ. 


prezidium — L. presidium garrison, f. 
presidére (see PRESIDE v.).) The presiding 
body or standing committee in a Communist 
organization. 

Press, sb.* 

Comb.: b. p. conference, a prearranged inter- 
view given to journalists by a celebrity, etc, 

Press-up (presop). 1947. [f. PRESS v.! + 
UP adv.) An exercise in which the body is 
raised from a prone position by pressing 
down on the hands until the arms are 
straightened. Usu. pl. 

Pressure, sb. 

Comb.: p. cooker, an apparatus for cooking 
under high p. at high temperature; p. group, a 
fn or body of people which exerts p. upon the 
legislature, public SEES etc., by concerted 
agitation, propaganda, and the like; p. mine, a 
mine that is detonated by p. 

Pressure (pre. fd, Pre. fon), v. orig. U.S. 
1939. [f. the sb.] trans. To put pressure on; 
to coerce or persuade. 

Pressurize (pre- ſereiz), v. 1938. f. 
PRESSURE sb. + -IZE.) trans. To produce or 
maintain pressure artificially in (a container, 
closed space, etc., or a fluid); spec. to main- 
tain normal atmospheric pressure in (an 
aircraft) during a high-altitude flight. So 
Pre ssurized ppl. a. Pre:ssuriza-tion. 

The sodium-cooled reactor..on the submarine 
USS Seawolf has been replaced by a pressurized- 
water reactor 1966. Before re-entry, the camera 
and payload section were sealed and pressurized 
to two atmospheres 1970. 

Prestige. 2. b. attrib. or quasi-adj. Having, 
conferring, or pertaining to prestige 1929. 
Hence Presti-geful a., having or conferring 
prestige. 

Prestigious, a. 2, Having or manifesting 
prestige; renowned and influential 1034. 

Preview (priviü), sb. 1865. f. PRE- 
A. I. 2 + VIEW sb.; cf. REVIEW sb.) 1. Fore- 
sight, prevision. 2. A previous view or in- 
spection; spec. a viewing of a picture, film, 
etc., before it can be seen by the public 1882. 
Hence as v. trans., to view (a film, etc.) at 


ap. 

Pricey (proisi) a. collog. Also pricy. 
1933. [f. PRICE sb. + -Y'.] Expensive. 

Prime, v. 3. c. To pour water into (a 
pump) to assist its power of suction and 80 
bring up water 1882. 

Print, v. 

Printed circuit, an electric circuit in which 
wires are replaced by thin conducting strips on a 
flat sheet. atone insulating material, usu, mass; 
produced by a method that involves ‘printing 
a pattern on to the sheet. 

Pri-nt-out. 1961. [f. vbl. phr. fo print oul.] 
(A sheet or strip of) printed matter produced 
by a computer or other automatic apparatus; 
the production of such matter. 

Everyone should be entitled to a p. of the in- 
formation in the data bank in regard to him 1969. 
qu drafting and p. of leases, wills and forms 

Priority. 3. Also gen. An interest having à 
prior claim to consideration; often with 
qualification, as first p., top p. 

Prissy (prisi), a. orig. U.S, 1905. (peru. 
blend of Prom d. and Sissy.] Prim, prudish, 
girlish. 

Private. A. adj. 

1. d. p. eye, a detective who is engage 
yately and works independently of any 
force. 3. b. p. enterprise, a privatel: 
business concern or activity, not under 
control; such concerns collectively. 

Pro. 

3. pro forma invoice, an invoice sent to à EE 
chaser in advance of the ordered goods, so thai 
formalities may be completed. 

Probe, sb. 4. Astronautics. An unmanned 
spacecraft on an exploratory flight and 
having instruments for transmitting infor- 
mation about its surroundings 1953. 

Procedural (prósi-diürà, a. 1919. f. 
PROCEDURE + AL.] Pertaining to, concern- 
ing, or involving procedure. 


d e 

ice 
owned 
state 


Prof (prof) 1838, Colloq. abbrev- of 
PROFESSOR. 
Profiterole (prófitérósl) 1515. [Fr t 


profit PROFIT sb. + -erole dim, sufflx. ] 


PROGESTERONE 


type of cake or other kind of cooked food; 
spec. & small hollow ball of choux pastry 
which may be fllled with a sweet or savoury 


Progesterone  (prodse'stéróen). 1935. 
[Blend of *PRocust(IN and luteosterone (f. 
LuTEO-, repr. corpus luteum + STER(OL + 
-ONE), names previously given to the hor- 
mone.] Physiol. A steroid sex hormone 
produced in the corpus luteum that is in- 
volved in maintaining pregnancy and is used 
in the treatment of some menstrual distur- 
bances. 

P. inhibits ovulation during pregnancy 1967. 
Progestin (prodge:stin). 1930. [f. PRo- 1 
+ GEST(ATION + -IN'.] Physiol. a. Proges- 
terone, now esp. a preparation of it with un- 
specified purity. b. A progestogen, esp. a 
synthetic one. 

Progestogen (prodge-stddgén). 1941. [f. as 
prec, + -0- + -GEN.] Physiol. Any sex hor- 
mone or other substance that resembles 
progesterone in its physiological effects. 

Most oral contraceptives contain both a p. and 
an oestrogen 1908. Hence Progestoge-nic a. 

Program, programme, 2. c. Computers. 
A fully explicit series of instructions which 
when fed into à computer will automatically 
direct its operation in carrying out a specific 
task 1946. Also as v. trans., to supply (a com- 
puter) with a p.; to cause (a computer) to 
do something by this means; also, to express 
asorinap. Hence Pro-gramming vbl. sb., 
the operation of programming a computer; 
also, the writing or preparation of programs. 
Pro'$rammer, a person who does this. 

The spelling program is generally preferred in this 
sense (for both sb. and b.). 

Prole (pro-), a. and sb. 1938. Colloq. ab- 
brev. of PROLETARIAN a. and sb. 

Proletarianize (prd*lité-ridnoiz), v. 1887. 
[f. PROLETARIAN a, + -IZE.] trans. To render 
proletarian. Hence Pro:letarianiza-tion. 
Also Proletariza- tion. 

Proliferate, v. 1. c. gen. To increase vastly 
in numbers, grow prolifically 1926, Also 
Proliferation in corresp. sense. 

Promethium (promi-pidm). 1948. t. 
PROMETH(EUS + -IUM; orig. prometheum.] 
Chem. A radioactive element of the lantha- 
nide series that is formed as a fission product 
in nuclear reactors but is not known to 
occur naturally, the longest-lived isotope 
having a half-life of 18 years. Atomic 
number 61; symbol Pm. 

Promote, v. I. 2. c. orig. U.S. To further 
the sale of (an article) by promotion (see 
next) 1930. 

Promotion. 2. e. orig. U.S. The encourage- 
ment of the sale of an article by advertising, 
ete.; publicity, advertising; an occasion, 
ete., on which an article is publicized 1925. 

Prop (prop), sb.* 1918. Colloq. abbrev. of 
PROPELLER (sense 2). 

Propellent, a. and sb. As sb. usu. spelt 
Propellant, B, sb, b. A substance which 
Teacts with another in a rocket engine to 
provide the thrust 1930. 

A propellant can be either fuel or oxidizer 1957. 

Proportional, a. 

* P. representation, a meth rliament: 
Tepresentation designed to allow the various 
political parties to be represented in proportion 
foe S and characterized by the use of the 
whereas le vote, i.e. the filling up of seats, 
thee quota is not secured by first choices, by 
fer Tansference of votes from second choices, 

80 on. 

Proposition (propózi-fon), v. colloq. (orig. 

DOT If. the sb.] trans. To make a 
lon to; spec. to si = 
course to (someone). uggest sexual inter. 

,Xosopography (proso*po-grüfi) ^ 1577. 
E od.L. prosopographia, t. Gr. npóownov face, 
sguntenance, person; see -GRAPHY.] De- 
9 cf Sa individual’s personality and 

H nce Proso) 5 - 

Bra-phical o. po: grapher. Prosopo 
Prostaglandin (prostügle-ndin). 1996. [- 
prasseln den, (U.S. von Euler, 1935), f. G. 
C uei or Eng. PROSTA(TE sb. (a.) + 
E D? + INI. ] Biochem. Any of a group of 

Osely related cyclic fatty acids which 
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occur in seminal fluid and many tissues in 
mammals and have numerous marked 
physiological effects (notably the contrac- 
tion of smooth muscle, esp. that of the 
uterus). 

Prosthetic, a. 3. Biochem. Applied to a 
non-protein group forming part of or com- 
bined with a protein 1910. B. sb. pl. (const. 
as sing.) — PROSTHESIS 2. 1911. 

Protactinium (pró:tzkti-nijm). Also pro- 
toactinium. 1919. [- G. protactinium (Hahn 
and Meitner, 1918), f. PROT(0- + ACTINIUM: 
80 named because the principal isotope pro- 
duces actinium by radioactive decay.] Chem. 
A hard radioactive metallic element of which 
the longest-lived isotope (half-life 34,000 
years) is formed by radioactive decay in 
A ores. Atomic number 91; symbol 

a. 

Protection. 1. c. orig. U.S. Freedom from 
molestation obtained by paying money to a 
criminal who threatens violence or retribu- 
tion if payment is not made. Freq. attrib., 
as p. money, racket 1903. 

Protective, a. 

1. p. custody, detention, detention of a person 
supposedly for his own protection. 

Protium (pró*ti)m). 1933. [mod.L., f. 
Pnor(o- + -IUM.] Chem. The common isotope 
of hydrogen, as distinct from the heavy 
isotopes deuterium and tritium. 

Protocol, sb. 4, b. Rigid prescription or 
observance of precedence and deference to 
rank as in diplomatic and military services; 
official etiquette and formality 1945. 

Provo (pró-vo). 1966. [abbrev. of Fr. 
provocateur one who provokes.] A member 
of a Dutch group of anarchist agitators whose 
policy is to provoke the authorities. 

Psephology (sefolódsi) 1952. [f. Gr. 
unos pebble + -LOGY.] The study of trends 
in voting or elections. Hence Psepholo-gi- 
cala. Psepho-logist. 

Pseud (siüd), a. and sb. collog. 1962. 
[abbrev, of PsEUDO, PsEUDO-.] A. adj. Fake; 
pretentious or affected, esp. about intellec- 
tual or social matters or accomplishments. 
B. sb. A ‘pseud’ person 1964. 

Psi (soi). 1934. [The 23rd letter of the Gr. 
alphabet, written g.] Parapsychological fac- 
tors or faculties collectively, including 
telepathy and precognition. Freq. attrib. 

Psilocybin (soilósoi-bin). 1958. f. Psilo- 
cube (see def.) (f. PsILo- + Gr. xig; head) + 
-IN'.] Chem. A hallucinogenic indole deriva- 
tive present in various Mexican mushrooms 
of the genus Psilocybe, esp. P. mexicana, 
and producing effects similar to those of 
LSD but less strongly and for a shorter 
period. 

Psychedelic (soikidilik, -e-lik), a. Also 
occas. psychodelic. 1957. [irreg. f. Gr. yvxń 
PSYCHE + ños clear, manifest: see -IC.] 
Expanding the mind's awareness: used esp. 
of certain hallucinogenic drugs and their 
effects. Also as sb., a drug of this kind. 
Hence Psychede'lia, p. drugs, articles, etc. 

Psycho-. 

Psy:chosoma-tic g., of or pertaining to phen- 
omena, esp. diseases, that are both physiological 
and psychological. Psychosu'rgery, brain 
surgery as a means of treating mental or emo- 
tional disorders. e the treatment 
of mental or emotional disorders by psychological 
means. 

Psychotic (seikotik), a. and sb. 1895. f. 
PsYCHOSIS: see -oTI0.] A. adj. Of the nature 
of or resulting from a psychosis; suffering 
from a psychosis. B. sb. A p. person 1915. 

Public. A. adj. I. 

1. p.-address system, a system of micro- 
phones, loudspeakers, etc., whereby a speaker, 
musician, or the like may be heard by an audi- 
ence; p. relations, (the establishment or main- 
tenance of) relations, esp. a good relationship, 
between an organization, firm, etc., and the gen- 
eral public; also attrib. as p.-relations officer. 

Publicize (pv-blisəiz), v. 1998. [f. PUBLIC 
a.  -IZE.] trans. To bring to public notice; 
to advertise. 

Puerperal, a. 

Comb.: p. fever or sepsis, fever following par- 
turition, due to infection in the uterus, sometimes 
with septicemia or local inflammation. 


QUARK 


Pull, v. II. 1. b. U.S. To draw (a revolver 
or pistol) for the purpose of firing 1883. 

P. in, out. intr. To draw into, out of (a position). 
proud intr. To recover from sickness, a swoon, 
etc. 

III. 4. b. Colloq. phr. To p. one’s punches 
[PUNCH sb.*]: to use less than the force of 
ien one is capable, hold oneself in. 

1. p.-in, an entry, recess, etc., where a vehicle 
may pull in; p.-out, a folded leaf or plate in a 
book that can be pulled out for reference; 
P--up, a house of call, where travellers may puli 


up. 

Pulp, sb. 4. orig. U.S. Used, freq. attrib., 
to designate a book or magazine made from 
poor-quality paper and containing chiefly 
sensational stories, articles, etc. 1931. 

Pulsar (pplsüa). 1968. If. pulsating star, 
after quasar.] Astr. A cosmic source of radio 
signals that pulsate with great regularity at 
intervals of the order of one second or less; 
now thought to be a rapidly rotating neutron 
star. 

Pump, sb.* 

.-priming, the stimulation of com- 
merce or economy by means of investment; also 
attrib. or as ppl. adj. 

Punch, sb.* 

-drunk a., stupefied through being 
severely or repeatedly 1 (gen). dazed, 
groggy; p.-line, the final line in a joke, speech, 
ete., when the pu is made forcefully; p.-up, a 
fist-fight, brawl. 

Punchy (pr:ntfi) d. 1930. f. PUNCH sb.* 
+ -Y*.] I. Full of punch or vigour. 2. colloq. 
(orig. U.S.). Punch-drunk 1937. 

Punk’. 1. b. slang (orig. U.S.). Anything 
worthless; rubbish, nonsense. Also as adj. 


1896. c. slang (orig. U.S.). An insignificant, 
mean, or unpleasant person (cf. PUNK!); spec. 
à homosexual 1917. 


Purée. Also, thethick paste produced when 
cooked fruit, vegetables, etc., are sieved. 

Pur£e, v. 3. spec. (in more recent use) To 
dismiss or expel from a party or community 
a8 being suspected of disloyalty or deviation. 
Similarly sb., an act of purging. 

Purple, a. and sb. 

Comb.: p. heart, e (with capital initials) a 
medal awarded to U.S. servicemen wounded in 
action; (b) a tablet of the drug Drinamyl, so 
called from its colour and shape. 

Push, sb. 1. d. Slang phr. To give (get) the 
P., to dismiss (be dismissed) 1899. 

Push, v. II. 6. c. To sell (drugs) illegally. 
Also intr. 1938. 8. To be pushing (a specified 
age): to be nearly (that age) 1953. 

Push-. 

p.-button war, a war carried on by means of 
guided missiles whose flight is controlled by 
pushing a button; p.-over orig. U.S. slang, a 
pugilist who is easily pushed over; fig. a thing 
easily overcome. 

Pusher. 2. slang (orig. U.S.). An illegal 
seller of drugs 1948. 

Pushy (pu- Ji), a. collog. (orig. U. S.). 1936. 
[f. PUSH sb, or v. + -Y'.] Self-assertive, esp. 
in an unpleasant way. 

Put, v.! IV. P. on. I. To deceive, play a 
joke on (someone). 

Put-on (pu- ton), sb. collog. 1937. [f. prec.) 
A deception, pretence, hoax. 

Putsch (puts). 1920. [Swiss G., ‘thrust, 
blow’.] A revolutionary attempt. 

Pyknic (pi-knik), a. Also pycnic. 1925. f. 
Gr. runde thick + -10.] Designating or per- 
taining to a type of physique characterized 
by short limbs and a rounded face and body. 


Q. 

II. 2. Mil. as adj. = Pertaining to the duties 
of a quarter-master, as Q. side, Q. work. 

Quadriplegia (kwodripli-d5!á). 1940. [mod. 
L., f. QUADRI- + Gr. mìnyń blow, stroke 
+ A. Path. Paralysis of both arms and 
both legs. 

Quadriplegic (kwodripli-dsik), sb. and a. 
1959. [f. prec. + .] A. sb. A d. person. 
B. adj. Affected with quadriplegia 1962. 

Quark (kwàüik) 1964. [Named by M. 
Gell-Mann (Physics Lett. VIII. 214) in allusion 
to ‘three quarks for Muster Mark’ (Joyce 


QUARTER 


Finnegans Wake II. iv). ] Physics. Any of the 
three hypothetical particles conceived of as 
making up in different combinations many 
of the known ‘elementary’ (sub-atomic) 
particles and carrying a fractional electric 
charge. 

Quarter, sb. 

Comb.: q.-light, a side-window in the body of a 
closed carriage or motor vehicle. 

Quartile. B. sb. 2. Statistics. Any of the 
three values of a variable that divide a 
classification based on its value into four 
groups of equal size; any of the groups so 
produced 1901. 

Quasar (kwé'sür, -zài). 1904. [f. quasi- 
slellar.] Astr. Any of numerous celestial 
objects that give a star-like image on a 
photograph and have a spectrum which is 
unusually bright towards the ultra-violet 
and shows a large red shift, usu. taken to 
indicate great remoteness and immense 
power. 

Many quasars are from 50 to 100 times brighter 
than entire galaxies 1971. 

Quechua, Quichua (ketfwü, kitfwü). 
Also Kechua, K(h)etschua, Kichua. 1840. 
[Sp. forms (Que-, Qui-) based on a native 
name.] (An Indian of) a tribe of this name 
inhabiting areas of Peru; also, their language, 
Incan. Hence Que:chuan, Qui-chuan a. 
and sb. 

Queen, sb. 9. slang. A male homosexual 
1929. So Queenie. 

Queensberry (kwi-nzbéri). 1895. Name of 
the eighth Marquis of Queensberry, under 
whose supervision a code of laws for boxing 
(Q. Rules) was drawn up in 1867, which 
governs all boxing contests in Great Britain. 
Also transf. 

Queer, a. used as sb. slang. A homosexual 
1035. 

uestion, sb. 
lomb.: q.-master, the chairman of a radio 
quiz. Also transf, 

Quiche (kif) 1960. [Fr.] An uncovered 
pastry case containing a sweet or savoury 


filling, 

A d. is a flat open tart 1960. 

Quick, a. III. 7. b. A q. one: a q. drink 
1945. 

Thestudied taste that could refuse The golf-house 
quick one and the rector's tea AUDEN. 

Comb.: q. lunch, a lunch designed to be served 
and eaten quickly; q. trick Bridge, a card that 
should take a trick in the first or second round of 
the suit; an ace or king; the trick so taken. 

Quick-free-ze, v. 1930. [f. QUICK adv. + 
FREEZE v.] trans. To freeze (food) by a quick 
process that preserves the cell-structure and 
flavour. Hence Quick-fro-zen ppl. a. 

Quickie (kwi-ki) 1927. [f. QUICK a. + -IE, 
e.] A thing hastily done, made up, or 
performed, esp. a film so produced. 

The primary objective of the Board of Trade 
was the complete extirpation of the 'quota 
quickie’ 1936. 

Quisling (kwi-zlin). 1940. Surname of 
Major Vidkun Quisling (1887-1945), a Nor- 
wegian who collaborated with the Germans 
when they invaded Norway in 1940, used 
allusively for: a collaborationist, traitor to 
one’s country. Hence Qui-slingite (-rrz!]. 
Quisle (kwi-z’l) v. joc., to play the q. 

Quiz, sb.* b. A form of entertainment in 
which a series of questions is put to a team, 
e.g. Round-Britain q., Transatlantic q. 1938. 

Quote, sb. 2. b. Also used in dictation, etc., 
as a quasi-vb. to introduce quoted words. 
Cf. *UNQUOTE. 

Don't go around saying Quote I don't mind 
being a grampa but I hate being married to a 
gramma Unquote OGDEN NASH. 


II. 2. a. R.A.C., Royal Armoured Corps, Royal 
Automobile Club; R.A.D.A., Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art; R. & B., rhythm-and-blues; R. & 
D., research and development; R. D.C., Rural 
District Council; Rh, Rhesus; RNA., ribonucleic 
acid; r.p.m., revolutions per minute; R.T., radio 
telegraphy, telephony. 

Rabbit, sb. 

eee r.-punch, a blow on the nape of the 


neck. 

Rabble, 80. 

Comb.: r.-rouser, one who stirs up the people 
to agitate for social or political change. 
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Race, sb.* 

Comb.: r. relations, the relations between differ- 
ent races inhabiting one country; r.-riot, an 
outbreak of violence and disorder resulting from 
racial antagonism. 

Racemate. b. A racemic mixture 1936. 

Racemic, a. b. Composed of the dextro- 
and levorotatory isomers of a compound in 
equal molecular proportions, and therefore 
optically inactive 1897. 

Racialism (ré-f'üliz?m). 1907. [f. RACIAL 
a, + -IsM.] Belief in the superiority of a 
particular race; antagonism between differ- 
ent races of men. Hence Ra‘cialist a. and 


8b. 

Racism (ré*siz?m). 1936. [f. RACE sb.* + 
-ISM; cf. Fr. racisme.] The theory that dis- 
tinctive human characteristics, abilities, 
etc., are determined by race; also, - Ra- 
OIALISM. Hence Ra:cist a. and sb. 

Rad! (red). 1955. [f. RAD(IATION.] The 
unit of absorbed dose of ionizing radiation, 
corresponding to 0.01 joule per kilogramme 
of absorbing material (100 ergs per gramme). 

Radar (ré'-dài). orig. U.S. 1942. [f. radio 
detection and ranging.] A system for detect- 
ing the presence of an object or ascertaining 
its position or motion by transmitting a 
beam of short radio waves and detecting or 
measuring their return after being reflected ; 
(an) apparatus used for this. Freq. attrib. 

*R.', the device for detecting enemy aircraft 
and ships 1943. [He] complained. that police r. 
speed traps were ‘un-British’ when he was fined. . 
for speeding 1962, 

Radial, a. and sb. A. adj. 2. radial (-ply) 
a., denoting a tyre in which the layers of 
fabric are laid in a straight line without 
crossing and in which the tread is 
strengthened with layers around the cir- 
cumference; also ellipt. as sb. 

Radiation. 1. b. More generally (usu. 
sing.) any form of energy transmitted as 
waves or by particles. 

Comb.: r. sickness, illness caused by exposure 
to ionizing radiation. 


Radio, sb. 

Comb.: r. astronomy, a branch of astronomy 
in which celestial objects are studied by means of 
the r. waves they emit; so r. astronomer; also 
r.-astrono-mical ai d for 
r. communication; r. star Astr., any discrete 
source of r. waves beyond the solar system (rarely 
a star); r. telescope Astr., an apparatus for 
detecting and recording radio waves from a small 
area of the sky, consisting essentially of a large 
sensitive aerial together with a receiver and 
recording equipment. 

Radio-. 2. Ra: dio- ca · xbon, radioactive 
carbon; esp. the isotope carbon 14, which is 
present in living matter and decays at a 
fixed rate following death or lignification, 
and is measured by archeologists to deter- 
mine the date of ancient organic material. 
Radio-isotope, a radioactive isotope; 
similarly radio-cobalt, -element, etc. Radio- 
the-rapy, the treatment of disease by X-rays 
or radioactive substances; so Radiothe-ra- 
pist; also Ra:diotherapeu'tic a., -ics. 
3. [RADIO sb. used as prefix.] Relating to or 
involving radio or radio waves. Ra-dio- 
frequency, a frequency in the range used 
for telecommunication, greater than the 
highest audio-frequency and less than that 
of the shortest infra-red waves (i.e. between 
about 10‘ Hz and 10'' Hz); freq. attrib. 
Ra:dioloca-tion, the determination of the 
position or course of ships, aircraft, etc., by 
radar. Radiopho-nic a., pertaining to or 
designating synthetic sound produced by 
electronic means and the use of tape re- 
corders, usually for use in broadcasting in 
conjunction with conventional material. 
Ra-diosonde (-sond) [- G. radiosonde (P. 
Moltchanoff, 1931), f. sonde probe, sounding- 
line], a small ent that may be sent 
aloft (e.g. by means of a balloon) to transmit 
radio signals indicating the pressure, tem- 
perature, and humidity at different heights. 

Radiogenic (rédiodge-nik), a. 1931. f. 
RADIO- + *-GENIC.] 1. [*RaADIO- 3, after 
photogenic.) Well suited for broadcasting by 
radio; providing an attractive subject for a 
radio broadcast. 2. [RADIO- 2, *-GENIC b.] 
Produced by or resulting from radioactive 


I.: r. car equip) 


RASTER 


decay 1940. Hence Radioge-nically adv., by 
means of radioactive decay. 

Radiogram?  (ré-diogreem). 1932. f. 
*RADIO- 3 + GRAM(OPHONE.] A radio and 
(electric) gramophone combined. 

Rag, sb.* 

Comb.: r. book, a children's book made of 
untearable cloth; r. trade collog., the business of 
designing, making, and selling clothes, 

Rag, sb. Now often a parade, carnival, 
etc., held by students to raise money for 
charity. 

Raga (rd: ga). 1788. [Skr.] In Hindu music, 
a pattern of notes which provides the basis 
for improvisation. 

Rail, sb.* 

Comb.: r.-head, railhead, (a) the farthest 
point reached by a railway; (b) a point on a rail- 
way from which goods are transported by road, 

Rain, sb. 

Comb.: r.-check (or -cheque) orig. U.S., a 
ticket given to spectators at a baseball match 
providing for admission at a later date if the 
game is interrupted by rain; also transf. and fig.; 
r. Stone, a pebble used in rain-making cere- 
monies by primitive peoples. 

Rain forest. 1903. [tr. G. regenwald (A. F. 
W. Schimper, 1898).] A luxuriant type of 
forest characteristic of wet, tropical regions. 


Rake-off (ré^kof)  collóg. (orig. U. S.). 
1891. [f. phr. to rake off (RAKE v.').] A share 
of profits, commission. 

Rally, sb.! 5. A competitive event over 


public roads for motorists or motor-cyclists 
1955. 

Raman (ri-min, rămā'n). 1031. Name of 
Sir C. V. Raman (1888-1970), Indian physi- 
cist, used attrib. 

R. effect, the change in the frequency of some 
of the light scattered by the molecules of a med- 
ium by an amount characteristic of the scattering 
molecules; R. spectrum, the set of new spectral 
lines produced in light by the R. effect; so R. 
lines, spectroscopy, etc. 

Ram-jet (re-m,dget). 1945. [f. Ram sb.* or 
v. + JET sb.*] Aeronaut. A type of jet engine 
without moving parts, the air being drawn 
in and compressed solely as a result of its 
motion. 

Rand, sb. 4. (rünt). IS. Afr. Du. rand edge, 
rim.] a. In South Africa, the ridge of high 
ground each side of a river 1801. b. The unit 
of South African currency, divided into 100 
cents 1961. 

Random. B. adj. 1. b. Statistics, Governed 
by or involving equal chances for each of the 
actual or hypothetical items in a population; 
produced or obtained by a r. process (and 
therefore completely unpredictable in detail) 
1898. 

Randomize (rendomoiz), v. 1930. .. 
prec. + -IZE.] (rans. To arrange (items) or 
determine (a sequence) according to a ran- 
dom process; to employ random selection or 
sampling in (an experiment, procedure, eto. ). 
Hence Randomized ppl. a. Also Ram- 
domiza tion. 

Randy (rendi), a. (and sb.) 1098. [perh. 
f. RAND v.] 1. Sc. Rude, aggressive; noisy 
and coarse. 2. dial. Boisterous, disorderly, 
unmanageable 1787. b. orig. dial. Lustful, 
lewd; eager for sexual intercourse or gratifi- 
cation 1847. Hence as sb., a r. person. 

Rangatira (rengütirá). N.Z. 1820. 
[Maori.] A Maori chief (male or female); & 
noble person. 

Range, sb.’ M 

Comb.: r.-finder, an instrument for determining 
the distance of an object to be photographed, 
fired at, etc. 

Rap, sb. 2. slang (orig. U. S.). A rebuke; 
blame; an accusation or punishment for à 
crime; esp. in phr. fo take the r., to take the 
blame or punishment, to suffer the conse- 
quences 1777. T 

Rap, v. 3. c. intr. To talk 1968. slang (orig. 
U.S.). Hence as sb., a conversation. 

Rara avis. Also of things: a very unusual 
or exceptional occurrence. 

A perfect day with us is something of ar. 4. 1884. 

Rare, d. 5. r. earth Chem., an oxide of 
an element of the *lanthanide series; also 
(loosely) = *LANTHANIDE. 

Raster (rw-stoi). 1934. - G. raster screen» 
1. L. rastrum rake (f. radere scrape).] A pat- 


RAT 


tern of scanning lines making up (or corre- 
sponding to) a picture on a cathode-ray tube. 

Rat, sb. 
: ratbag slang (chiefly Austral. and N. Z.). 
an eccentrie person; an unpleasant person, 
troublemaker; r. race orig. U.S., a ruthless 
competitive struggle. 

Ratatouille (ratatūi”). 1950. [Fr. dial.] A 
Provencal ragout of vegetables, usually 
including sweet peppers, onions, tomatoes, 
and aubergines. 

Rating, vbl. sb. 3. orig. U.S. The popu- 
larity of a radio or television broadcast, 
assessed by the estimated size of its audience. 
Also transf. 1940. 

Rave, sb.* 2. collog. An enthusiastic review 
1936, Also altrib., as r. review. b. slang. A 
party, esp. one that is lively and exciting; 
also transf. and fig. Also r.-up. 1960. 

Ravioli (reevió"li) 1841. [It.] A dish con- 
sisting of small pasta cases each containing 
a savoury filling of forcemeat, cheese, or 
spinach. 

Razzmatazz (re:zmüte-z). collog. (orig. 
U. S.). Also razamatazz, razmataz, razza- 
mataz(z), razz-ma-tazz. 1900. [prob. al- 
teration of  RAZZLE-DAZZLE.] = RAZZLE- 
DAZZLE; also, something out of date, senti- 
mental, or insincere, spec. old-fashioned 
jazz; humbug, nonsense. Also attrib. or as 
adj. 

Reaction. 3. b. In pop. use, the mental or 
moral response to a statement, event, etc. 

Reactor. 3. A vessel or apparatus, esp. 
one in an industrial plant, in which sub- 
stances are made to react 1943. b. More fully 
atomic or nuclear r.: an apparatus or struc- 
ture in which fissile material can be made to 
undergo a controlled, self-sustaining nuclear 
reaction 1940. 

Read, v. I. 4. f. Computers. To copy or 
extract data stored on (magnetic tape, a 
punched card, etc.); (also r. out) to copy, 
extract, or transfer (data) 1953. 

The length of time required to r. information 
from or store information into one of the. .12-bit 
memory locations 1964. The card or tape is then 
read' 1964. On each orbit the storage system 
reads out the information to a ground station 
1968. So Rea-d-out sb., the process of reading 
QA; an apparatus for doing this; a display of 


Readership. 2. orig. U.S. Readers col- 
lectively, esp. the number of regular readers 
s H newspaper or periodical; circulation 

lRealpolitik (rei:lpoliti-k) 1914. [G.] 
Practical politics; politics concerned with 
realities, material needs, etc., rather than 
with morals or ideals, 

Sear; sb. (and d.) 

omb.: r.-lamp, -light, a zu. red) lamp or 
light at the rear of a iiie: Fo RW. es a 
mirror enabling the driver of a vehicle to see 
traffic, etc., behind him. 

Recall, sb. 3. The act of remembering; the 
revival of past experiences 1934. Esp. in phr. 
total r., the ability to recall the past in great 
detail. 

Recap (rikmp). 1952. Shortening (orig. 
U.S.) of RECAPITULATE, -ATION. 

Recce (reki). 1942. Slang (orig. Mil.) 
shortening of RECONNAISSANCE, RECONNOITRE. 

Receiving, vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Colloq. phr. 
To be at (or on) the r. end: to be the recipient. 
of (something, esp. something unpleasant); 
to bear the brunt. 

Reception. 

Uo; r. room, a room available or suitable for 
he reception of guests. 

Recession. 2. b. spec. A temporary de- 
cline or setback in economie activity or 
prosperity 1930. 

Recondi-tion, v. 1920. [RE- 5 a.] trans. 
To restore to a proper, habitable, or usable 
condition. Hence Recondi-tioned ppl. a. 
Recondi-tioning vbl. sb. 

Record, sb. II. 2. 
€. Phr. Off the r.: wnofficial(ly), secret(ly). For 
the r.: officially), formal(ly), for the sake of 
having the facts recorded or known. 

IV. r. player, a device for playing gramophone 
records. Hence Reco-rding vòl. sb., the action or 
result of the vb. RECORD; spec. (the making of) a 
gramophone record, 
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Recycle (risei-K ), v. 1934. [RE- 5 a.] 
trans. To return to a previous stage of a 
cyclic process; esp. to convert (waste) into 
material that can be used again. 
11 

T Je lence + 80, 

Ble a. and » A. II. p CD 

'omb.: c. r. brick, a building-brick that is r. 
in colour; used attrib. to denote a building 5 
of such bricks, esp. a modern university (in 
contrast with the stone-built ancient universities); 
also . (freq. as one word, with capital ini- 
tial), such universities in general; r. carpet, (a) 
a species of moth, Xanthorhoé munitata; (b) a 
red-coloured carpet, esp. a long narrow one that 
is placed. outside an entrance for an important 
isitor to walk aon freq. fig. and attrib. to denote 
ceremonious and hospitable treatment accorded 
to a visitor, guest, etc.; r. shift Astr., a displace- 
ment of spectrallines in the light from some celes- 
tial objects towards the red end of the spectrum, 
usu. interpreted as due to movement away from 
the observer; so r.-shift v. trans. 

Redeploy (ri:déploi:), v. 1945. [RE- 5 a.] 
trans. To send (troops, workers, etc.) to a 
new place or task. Also absol. or intr. So 
Redeplo-yment. 

Rediffusion (ri:difit5on). 1927. [f. RE- 
+ DIFFUSION.) The broadcasting of a radio 
or television programme by a person, com- 
pany, etc., which did not make the pro- 
gramme; spec. the transmission of such pro- 
grammes on an independent line network. 

Redox (re-, ri-doks). 1930. [f. RED(UCTION 
+ OX(IDATION.] Chem. Oxidation-reduction: 
usu. attrib., indicating (some connection 
with) a reversible oxidation and reduction, 
or a simultaneous oxidation and reduction. 

Redundant, a. 1. c. Of an employee or his 
post: (liable to be dispensed with because) 
considered no longer necessary 1928. 

Reefer? (rf. tou). 1931. [f. REEF sb.' (in the 
generalized sense of ‘something rolled’) + 
Anl.] A marijuana cigarette. 

Ref (ref), colloq. abbrev. of (a) REFERENCE 
sb. 1901; (b) REFEREE sb. 1937. 

Referent. A. sb. 3. That which is sym- 
bolized by a linguistic sign or word 1923. 

Refresher. 
attrib.: r. course, also, a course serving as à 
review of material previously studied or to in- 
instruct a person in new developments, tech- 
niques, etc. 

Refuel (rī:tiūù-čl), v. 1930. [RE- 5 a.] trans. 
To refill the tank of (an oil- or petrol-con- 
suming machine). 

Reggae (regé!). 1909. [West Indian.] A 
kind of music of West Indian origin with a 
strongly accented off-beat. 

Rehabilitate, v. 2. b. To restore (a dis- 
abled person, a criminal, etc.) to some degree 
of independence by appropriate training 
1941. 

Reich. Also, a period or stage of the 
German Empire: the First R., the Holy 
Roman Empire, A.D. 962-1806; the Second R. 
1871-1918; the Third R., the Nazi régim 


1933-1945. 


8. 
1948. [f. RE- 5 c + JIG 
-equip or re-arrange (à 


factory, etc.). 
Relegation. 


Relief. 
road = BY-PASS 2. 


Comb.: 

Remote, a. 3. a. r. control, control of the 
operation of a device, apparatus, etc., from a 
distance, as by a switchboard, radio signals, 


ete. 

Re:orienta-tion, 1920. [RE- 5 a.] A 
change of outlook; re-adjustment. 

Rep“! (rep). 1909. Colloq. abbrev. of 
REPRESENTATIVE $b. 

Rep* (rep). 1925. Colloq. abbrev. of REPER- 
TORY (occas. of REPERTOIRE). Also, a reper- 
tory theatre. 5 

Repeat, sb. 4. Broadcasting. A repetition 
of a programme which has already been 
broadcast 1937. d 
I. 1. b. Used in radio-communi- 
cation, dictation, etc., to emphasize an im- 
portant part of the message; also transf. 
1943. 


RETRO- 


‘The Horse's Mouth’ „ j 
the ree traci 10, is not, ines not, about 

Repellent. B. sb. 3. A préparation that 
repels insects or the like 1926. 

Repertory, 3. Also, theatrical presenta- 
tion in which different plays are performed 
by one company; a company presenting such 
plays; r. theatres collectively. 

|/Répétiteur (repetitór) Also repetiteur. 
1941. [Fr.] A tutor or coach of musicians, 
esp. opera-singers. 

Reportage. Also, the reporting of events 
for the press, esp. with reference to style. 

Reportedly (ripó*tédli), adv. 1901. It. pa. 
pple. of REPORT v. + -LY*.] According to 
report. 

Reprography (riprogrifi). 1001. [f. 
REPRO(DUCE v. + -GRAPHY.] The production 
of copies of documents, by photographic or 
other means; the study of methods used in 
such production. Hence Reprogra phie a. 

Research, v. a. Delete ‘Now rare or Obs.’ 

Reserpine (ris5-apin). 1952. - G. reserpin 
(J. M. Müller et al., 1952), f. Rauwolfia serpen- 
tina (with inserted e) + -INE*.] Pharm. An 
alkaloid obtained from the roots of some 
shrubs and trees of the genus Rauwolfia, used 
in the treatment of hypertension and as a 
tranquillizer in cases of mental or emotional 
disorder. 

Reservation. I. 3. c. orig. U.S. The en- 
gaging of a seat, room, place, etc., in advance; 
a seat, etc., 80 reserved 1900. 

Reserve, sb. I. 1. b. spec. (In reference to 
joint stock companies) that part of the 
profit which is not distributed to share- 
holders, but is added to the capital of the 
company. (Hidden r.: part of the profit. 
concealed in the balance sheet by the device 
of assessing the value of assets below its true 
level) (In reference to banks) that part of 
the assets held in the form of cash, i.e. gold, 
coin, notes, or a deposit with the central 
bank. (In reference to central banks) that 
part of the assets held in the form of gold or 
foreign exchange. 

Reshuffle (rifo-f’l). 1922. [RE- 4] A 
re-arrangement; spec. of posts within a 
government or cabinet. Hence as v. trans. 
Also Reshu-ffling vòl. sb. 

Resin, sb. 3. Usu. with qualifying adj. or 
sb., esp. synthetic: any of a large and varied 
class of synthetic organic compounds (solid 
or liquid) that are made by polymerization, 
are thermosetting or thermoplastic, and are 
used esp. as plastics or their chief ingredients; 
also, a substance made by chemically modi- 
fying a natural resin or polymer 1923. 

Resistance. 1. b. [After Fr. Résistance.) 
An underground organization in a conquered 
country, engaged in opposing the occupying 
forces; spec. the French organization of this 
type in the war of 1939-45. 

Resistor (rizi:stoi). 1030. Uf. RESIST v. + 
-OR 2.] Electr. = RESISTANCE 4 b. 

Respirator. 3. Med. An apparatus for 
maintaining artificial respiration 1949. 

Restrictive, a. and sb. A. adj. 

3. r. practice, an arrangement in industry and 
trade which restricts or controls competition be- 
tween firms; an arrangement by a group of work- 
ers to control output or restrict the entry of new 
workers. 

Restru:cture, v. 1951. [f. RE- 5 c + 
SrmRUCTURE sb.) trans. To give a new structure 
to; to rebuild, re-arrange. So Restru:ctur- 
ing vbl. sb. 

Retarded (rita aded), ppl. a. 1810. [pa, 
pple. of RETARD v.] That is or has been kept: 
back or delayed; now often with respect to 
education or mental development. 

Rethink (rf. pink), v. a1700. [RE- 5 a.) 
trans. To consider afresh, esp. with a view to 
making changes. Also intr. Hence as 8b., à 
re-assessment. Hence Rethinking vbl. sb. 

Retoo-, v. 1940. [f. RE- 5 c + TOOL sb.] 
trans. To equip (a factory, ete.) with new 
tools. Hence Retoo-ling vbl. sb. 

Retread, v. 1908. [f. RE- 5 c + TREAD 
sb.] trans. To furnish (a tyre) with a fresh 
tread. Hence as sb., a tyre renovated thus. 
Also Retrea ding vbl. sb. 

Retro-. a. Re'tro-rocket, a rocket on a 
satellite, spacecraft, etc., that points in the 


RETSINA 


forward direction, so that it slows the craft 
down when fired. 

Retsina, rezina (retsi-nà). 1948, [mod. 
Gr.] A resin-flavoured Greek wine. 

Reva -p. v. 1859. [RE- 5 a.] trans. To 
vamp or patch: up again; to renovate, revise, 
improve. 

Reverse, v. 8. c. 


Phr. To reverse the charge(s): to charge the re- 
cipient with the cost of a telephone-call 1927. 
evisionism  (rivigoniz'm). 1921. f. 


REVISION -- -ISM.] A scheme or policy of 
revision; spec. the revision or modification of 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine or policies. 

Revisionist. 1. b. spec. An adherent of 
revisionism (see prec.). Also as adj. 1935. 

Rhenium (ri-nidm). 1925. [mod.L. (Berg 
and Tacke, 1925), f. L. Rhenus Rhine (river) 

+ -IUM.] Chem. A very dense, refractory, 
metallic element of the manganese group, 
obtained from molybdenite ores. Atomic 
number 75; symbol Re. 

Rheology (ríolódsi) 1931. [f. RHEO- + 
To v.] The science dealing with the flow 
and deformation of matter. Hence Rheo- 
lo-gical a. Rheo-logist. 

iesus, 2. Med. [Named from its having 
been discovered in the R. monkey.] R. factor 

(abbrev. Rh): a set of related antigens, 
naturally occurring antibodies to which are 
rare, and which are present in the blood of 
many mammals; they constitute one of the 
two principal systems of blood groups, the 
other being the ABO system; so Rh antigen, 
system, etc. Rh-positive (negative) adjs.: 
having (not having) the most important of 
these antigens 1941. 

Comb.: R. Babes an infant with a hemolytic 
disorder as a result of incompatibility between its 
own blood (Rh-positive) and that of its mother 
(Rh-negative). 

Tn Britain, five persons out of six are classed as 
R. positive 1961. 

iode Island (ró*d oilünd). 1902. The 
name of a North American state, used attrib. 
to designate a variety of fowl first introduced 
there (in full Rhode Island Red). 

Rhubarb. 2. c. The word ‘rhubarb’ as 
repeated by actors to give the impression of 
murmurous hubbub or conversation; hence 
allusively 1934. 

Rhumba, var. *RUMBA. 

Rhyme, v. Hence Rhy-ming ppl. a. and 
vbl. sb. spec. rhyming dictionary, a 
dictionary in which words are arranged 
according to the correspondence of their 
terminal sounds; rhyming slang, slang in 
which a word is replaced by a word or phrase 
that rhymes with it. 

Rhythm. II. 

Comb.: r.-and-blues, a type of popular music 
(orig. among American Negroes) characterized by 
the use of blues themes and a strong r. T. 
method, a method of birth control depending 
upon continence during the period of female 
ovulation; r. section, the part of a dance- or 
jazz-band whose main function is to supply the 
T., usu. consisting of piano, double-bass, and 
drums, sometimes with a guitar or other in- 
struments. 

Ria (ri). 1898. [- Sp. ría estuary.) 
Physical Geogr. A long narrow inlet that 
becomes deeper and broader towards the 
sea, formed by the partial submergence of a 
river valley. 

Rib, v. 3. collog. To make fun of, tease; to 
deceive, trick 1930. 

Ribbon, sb. 

Comb.: 5. r. microphone, a microphone in 
which the electrical signal is generated by a thin 
strip of metal mounted between the poles of a 
magnet. 

Riboflavin (roibofle'-vin). Also -ine. 1935. 
[f. *RrBO(SE + flavin(e (f. L. flavus yellow 
+ Axt, -INE‘).] Biochem. Vitamin B., a 
yellow pigment present in many foods (esp. 
milk, liver, and green vegetables), deficiency 
of which leads to poor growth and deteriora- 
tion of the skin. 

Ribonucleic (roibonimkMjk,  -niukliik, 
-éik), a. 1931. [f. *RIBO(SE + *NUOLEIOC a.) 
Ribonucleic acid (Biochem.): a generic term. 
for any of the nucleic acids yielding ribose on 
hydrolysis; they occur chiefly in the cyto- 
plasm of cells, where they direct the synthesis 
of proteins, and in some viruses, where they 
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also store the genetic information. Abbrev. 


RNA. 

Ribose (roibó"z). 1892. [- G. ribose, f. 
ribonsdure (both E. Fischer, 1891) + -OSE*; 
ribon formed arbitrarily by rearrangement 
of some of the letters of arabinose, name of 
the related sugar from which Fischer pre- 
pared ribose.] Chem. One of the four sugars 
with the formula CHO(CHOH),CH,OH, the 
D- (lvorotatory) isomer of which is a con- 
stituent of many nucleosides and several 
vitamins and enzymes. 

Ribosome (roi.bósó"m). 1958. [f. *RIBO- 
(NUCLEIC + Gr. oôpa body.] Cytology. One of 
the minute particles of RNA and protein in 
the cytoplasm of a cell where amino-acids 
are linked together to form protein molecules. 
Hence Riboso-mal a. 

Rich. A. adj. 8. c. Of the mixture in an 
internal-combustion engine: containing more 
than the normal proportion of fuel 1917. 

Rickettsia (rike:tsià). 1922. [mod.L. (H. 
da Rocha-Lima, 1916) f. name of H. T. 
Ricketts (1871-1910), Amer. pathologist, + 
Al.] A parasitic micro-organism of the 
genus so called, causing typhus and other 
fevers in man and certain other mammals. 
Hence Ricke-ttsial a. 

The rickettsia are primarily intestinal parasites 
of arthropod blood-sucking insects..but some 
half-dozen species have become adapted to in- 
vade the animal body and cause disease 1951. 

Ride, sb. 1. a. Slang phr. (orig. U.S.) to take 
(a person) for a ride: (a) to take (a person) 
away in a motor vehicle in order to murder 
him; (b) to deceive, hoax. 

Ride, v. II. 6. Colloq. phr. (orig. U.S.) fo 
let (something) ríde: to leave alone; to allow 
to take its natural course. 

Riesling (ri:slip). 1836. [G.] The name of 
the variety of grape used for making white 
wine in Alsace, Austria, Germany, Hungary, 
and Yugoslavia; the wine itself. 

Riff (rif), sb. 1935. [Origin unkn.] Mus. A 
short repeated phrase, esp. in jazz and similar 
music. Hence as v. intr., to play such phrases. 
Also Ri-ffing vbl. sb. 

Riffle, v. 3. b. To flick through (the pages 
of à book) 1922. 

ift, sb." 

Comb.: r.-valley, a valley with steep parallel 
walls, formed by the subsidence of a part of the 
earth's crust; a depression in the earth's surface 
bounded by faults. 

Right, sb. IV. I. c. Now in general use for 
parties or people of conservative principles. 

Right, adv. II. 3. c. Colloq. phr. (orig. 
U.S.) Right on: used as an exclamation of 
approval 1970. 

Shouting ‘Right on!’—the rallying cry of black 
militants 1972. 

Rightist (roitist) sb. and a. 1937. [f. 
RuGHT sh.! IV. 1c + -IST.] A. sb. An ad- 
herent of the political ‘right’. B. adj. Of or 
pertaining to the political ‘right’ 1938. 

Ring, sb. II. Colloq. phr. To make or 
run rings round: to outdo in achievement, 
production, or performance; be greatly 
superior to. 

Comb.: r. circuit, a circuit in a building on the 
principle of the r. main, enabling any number of 
power points to be served by a single fuse in the 
supply to the r.; r. main, an electric main in 
which the cable forms a closed r., so that each 
consumer has an alternative path for supply in 
the event of a failure. 

Ring, sb.“ 3. b. collog. A telephone-call 
1930. 

Ring, v. II. 5. b. spec. To call (a person) on 
the telephone; also absol. 

Rinse, sb. 2. A tinting solution for the hair, 
esp. blue r. 1941. 

Rip, sb.* 

Comb. cord, a cord that is pulled to release a 
parachi 

Rip, v. I. 5. Slang phr. (orig. U.S.) To r. 
off: to defraud or exploit (someone); to 
steal (something) 1970. So r.-off, a swindle; 
exploitation. 

Rip-roaring (ripró*rip), a. orig. U.S. 
slang. 1830. [f. RIP sb.*, v. + pres. pple. of 
Roak v.] Riotously vigorous, wildly noisy. 
So Rip- roa · rious a. 

Risk, sb. 1. Phr. At r.: exposed to a r.; in 


danger. 
Ritardando (rítàide-ndo). 1811. It.] 


ROMAJI 


Mus. A direction indicating a gradual 
reduction of speed. Cf. RALLENTANDO. 

Rite de passage (rit do pasaz). 1934. 
[Fr.] Social Anthrop. The ritual observed 
at the entrance upon different phases in the 
life of an individual. 

Ritenuto (ritenu-to, -'uto). 1828. It. ] 
Mus. A direction indicating an immediate 
reduction of speed. 

Ritzy (ritsi), a. collog. (orig. U.S.). 1993. 
If. the name of César Ritz (1850-1918), owner 
of several luxurious hotels bearing his name.) 
High-class, ‘posh’, luxurious; ostentatiously 
smart. 

River, sb.“ 1. a. Colloq. phr. (orig. U.S.) 
To sell (a person) down the river: (a) to sell into 
slavery, esp. into a worse form of slavery; 
(b) to defraud, swindle; to betray. 

Riviera (rivié*rü, pop. rivi*rü). 1852. 
[It., *sea-shore'.] With the: The maritime 
region of the departments of Alpes Maritimes 
(France) and Liguria (Italy); transf. applied 
to regions having a similar climate and scen- 
ery, e.g. The Cornish Riviera. 

Road, sb. 

Comb.: r.-block, a barrier or obstruction on a 
r., set up by the army or police; also fig.; r. fund, 
a fund established by the Roads Act of 1920 to 
meet provisions for roads; r.-holding, the ability 
of a car to retain its stability; r.-house, a house 
beside a r. where refreshments, lodging, etc., are 
provided for motorists or other travellers. 

Robe, sb. 1. a. spec. A dressing-gown. 

Rock, sb. 1. c. slang (orig. U. S.). A jewel, 
esp. a diamond. Freq. pl. 1908. d. collo. 
(orig. U. S.). An ice-cube, Usu. pl., esp. in 
phr. on the rocks: (of a drink) served with ice 
1951. 

Rock (rok), sb. 1823. [f. Rock v.] 1. The 
action of Rock v. 2. orig. U.S. A rocking or 
swinging type of music; spec. (in full rock and 
roll or rock 'n' roll), a type of popular dance- 
music characterized by a heavy beat and 
simple melodies, often with elements of the 
*blues'; also, dancing suited to this music 
1946. 

Rocker, 5. A teenager of a type charac- 
terized by liking ‘rock and roll’ (see *ROoK 
sb.* 2), riding a motor-cycle, and wearing a 
leather jacket; freq. contrasted with *Mop 
sb. 1963. 

Rocket, sb.* b. Any elongated device or 
craft (as a flying bomb, a missile, a space- 
craft) in which a r. engine is the means of 
propulsion 1920. c. More fully r. engine, T. 
motor. An engine operated on the principle 
of the pyrotechnic r., providing thrust by the 
same method as a jet engine but inde- 
pendently of the surrounding air 1931. So 
r. propulsion, r.-propelled adj. 2. slang. A 
severe reprimand 1941. 

Rocket, v. 2. c. Of prices, etc.: to ‘soar’ to 
a great height 1934. 

Rocketeer (rokéti*a). 1035. [f. ROCKET 
eb. + -EER.] One who experiments or works 
with rockets; a rocket expert. a 

Rocketry (ro-kétri) 1934. [f. ROCKET sb. 
+ -RY.] The science or employment of 
rockets or rocket propulsion. 

Roger, sb. 3. In signalling code used for 
the letter R; in radio-telephony used to 
mean 'your message has been received and 
understood’. Also transf. 1941. 

Roger (rg-d3ea), v. slang. Also rodger. 
1711. [From the name of Roger, frequently 
given to a bull’ (Grose).] trans. and intr- 
To copulate (with). 

Roll, v. II. 11. d. Of an aircraft: to turn on 
its longitudinal axis 1918. " 

Comb.: roll-on, (a) an elasticated corset that is 
put on by rolling it upwards; (b) a liquid prepara- 
tion, such as a deodorant, that is applied from a 
bottle topped with a revolving ball or the like. 

Roller, sb. 1 I. 9. A kind of hair-curler 1782. 
10. Usu. paint-roller. A cylindrical device for 
applying paint to a flat surface 1955. 

'omb.: r.-coaster orig. U.S., a switchback at a 
place of amusement; also attrib. and fig. 

Rollmops (ró*lmops) Also rollmop. 
1933. [G.] A rolled fillet of herring, flo 
voured with sliced onions, spices, etc., an 
pickled in brine. 

Romaji (rd*madsi). 1903. [Jap] A 
Roman alphabet used for the transliteration 
of Japanese. 


RONGGENG 


Ronggeng (regen). 1817. [Malay.] 
Formerly, à dancing-girl in Malaysia; now, 
a form of popular dancing, often accompa- 
nied by singing. Also attrib. 

Ronin (ró"nin). 1871. [Jap.] In feudal 
Japan, a lordless wandering samurai; an 
outlaw. Now, (fransf.) a student who has 
failed a university (entrance) examination. 
The well. ., where the Rönins washed the head of 
the foe on whom they had taken vengeance, still 
exists 1891. High school students who fail the 
university exam and are waiting to try again are 
called ronin 1970. 

Röntgen. 2, The unit of exposure to 
jonizing radiation, equal to the quantity of 
radiation that gives rise to ions carrying a 
total charge of 2:58 coulombs per kilogramme 
of air (regardless of sign). Abbrev. r. 1934. 

Large populations should not be exposed to a 
dosage exceeding 0,03 roentgens a week 1955. 

Rope, v. 1. d. intr. In phr. r. down, up, to 
climb down or up using a rope 1920. 

* Ropy, a. 3. collog. Also ropey. Of poor 
quality, inferior, bad 1942. 

Rorschach (rüifüx). 1934. The name of 
Hermann Rorschach (1884—1922), Swiss psy- 
chiatrist, used attrib, to designate a psycho- 
logical test devised by him, in which a 
standard set of ink blots of different shapes 
and colours is presented one at a time to a 
subject with the request that he should 
describe what they suggest or resemble. 
Also absol. 

Rosé (roze), a. and sb. 1897. [Fr., = 
‘pink’.] (Designating) a light pink wine. 

Round, sb.' I. 5. a. In the r.: (fig.) with all 
the features or elements fully displayed; see 
also *theatre-in-the-round. 

Rouseabout (rau-zibaut). 1746. [f. ROUSE 
v.] 1. dial. A rough, bustling person. 2. 
Austral. and N.Z. (rau'8-). An odd-job man 
on a sheep-station, farm, etc. 1861. 

Rozzer (rozoi) slang. 1893. 
unkn.] A policeman. 

Rubber, 80. 

Comb.: r.-stamp, a r. device that is inked and 
pressed on a surface to reproduce an imprint; 
also fig., one who or that which reproduces, 
endorses, or carries out something mechanically; 
hence as v, trans., to approve (a policy, etc.) 
perfunctorily. 

Rubberized (rp'boroizd). ppl. a. 1918. f. 
RUBBER sb. + -IZE + -ED'.] Treated or 
coated with rubber. 

Ruckus (r»kos). orig. U.S. Also rucus. 
1907. [Cf. RvorroN and RUMPUS.] A ruction, 
rumpus. 

Rudbeckia (rodbekià). 1759. (mod. L. 
(Linnæus, 1735), f. the name of Olof Rudbeck 
(1660-1740), Swedish botanist; see -IA.] A 
perennial herb of the genus so called, native 
to North America, and bearing yellow com- 
Posite flowers with dark centres. 

Rugby. 

Comb.: Rugby League, a type of rugby football 
played mainly by professionals in teams of thir- 
teen, as distinct from Rugby Union, which is 
Played only by amateurs, in teams of fifteen. 

Rumba (ro-mba). Also rhumba. 1923. 
[Amer. Sp.] A Cuban Negro dance; a ball- 
room dance imitative of this, or the musie for 
it. Hence as v. intr., to dance the r. 

Rumble, sb. 4. U.S. slang. A gang-fight, 
esp. a pre-arranged one 1958. 

Run, sb. III. 8. c. R.-of-the-mill: an ordi- 
nary or average specimen or series of prod- 
ucts; freq. attrib. or quasi-adj., ordinary, 
average. 

Runcible (ro-nsib’l), a. 1871. [Presumably 
fanciful alteration of ROUNCIVAL, which has 
been used in many senses of obscure origin 
and connection.) Used by Edward Lear as à 
nonsense word (r. cat, r. hat, r. spoon) and 
established in r. spoon, a kind of fork used 
for pickles, etc., curved like a spoon and 
having three broad prongs of which one has a 
Sharp edge. 

Run-down, ppl. a. 5. Decayed, declined 
from prosperity 1930. 

Runny (roni) a. 1817. [f. RUN v. -Y*.] 
Tending to run or flow; excessively fluid. 

Runway. 4. A prepared track on an airfield 
3 to use in taking off and landing 


[Origin 
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Ruritania (rü?rit&^nii) [Name of the 
scene of Anthony Hope's novels ‘The Pris- 
oner of Zenda’ (1804) and ‘Rupert of 
Hentzau’ (1898); f. L. rus, ruri country + 
-tania, as in Lusitania.) An imaginary king- 
dom of Central Europe: used typically for a 
scene of court romance and intrigue in a 
modern setting, or for a petty state. Hence 
Rurita nian a. and sb. 

"The somewhat silly Ruritanian gambols of our 
imagination G. B. SHAW. 


Rush, sb.* 6. Cinemat. pl. The first prints of 
film resulting from a period of shooting 
1927. collog. (orig. U.S.). 7. Used attrib. or 
quasi-adj. to denote something done or 
produced with the least possible delay, as r. 
edition, job, work 1901. 

Russian. B. adj. 1. b. R. roulette, an act 
of bravado in which a revolver with one of 
its chambers loaded is held to the head and 
fired; also fig. 

Rustle, v. 4. c. To r. up: to forage around 
for; to find, provide, prepare. collog. (orig. 
U.S.) a 1846. 

Ryokan (ryóvküán) 1969. [Jap.]! A 
traditional Japanese inn or hostelry. 


Abbreviations: S. A., sex. 7 S. A. E., stamped * 


addressed envelope; SALT, strategic arms limi- 
tation talks; S.C., special constable; S.C. 
Student Christian Movement; S.C.R. 
Common (Combination) Room S.F., 
fiction; S.I., Fr. Système International (d’ Unités), 
‘International System (of Units)’, a system of 
pa units (together with a set of prefixes 
ndicating multiplication or division by a power 
of ten) based on the metre, kilogramme, second, 
ampere, kelvin, candela, and mole as inde- 
pendent basic units, with each of the derived units 
defined in terms of the basic units without any 
multiplying factor; S.P.Q.R., (a) L. Senatus 
Populi Romanus, ‘the senate and people of 
Rome'; (b) joc., small profits, quick returns; 
S.S., G. Schutz SEX ‘protection squad’ (Nazi 
Black Guards); S.T.C., short title catalogue; 
S. T. B., subscriber trunk dialling; S. W. G., s. W. g., 
standard wire gauge. 

Saccadic (sike-dik), a. 1934. [f. Fr. 
saccade jerk, violent pull (f. OFr. saquer, 
sachier to pull, draw) + -10.] Applied to the 
very brief, rapid movement of the eye from 
one position of rest to another, whether 
voluntary (as in reading) or involuntary (as 
when a point is fixated). So Saccade 
(sika-d), a single movement of this kind. 
Sacred, a. 

3. s. cow, an idea or institution held to be im- 
mune from questioning or criticism. 

Sadhu (si-du). 1845. [Skr., ‘holy man’.] 
In India, a holy man or sage. 


Safe! 

attrib.: s. belt, a strap that secures the occupant 
to the seat of an aircraft, motor vehicle, etc.; 
s. film, slow-burning film specially prepared for 
cinematographic work; s. glass, laminated or 
toughened glass unlikely to splinter or shatter; 
s. man, a man engaged to guard a temporarily 
e pit in readiness for the resumption of 
work. 

Saga. 3. A series of stories dealing with 
the history of a family; e.g. ‘The Forsyte 
Saga’ of John Galsworthy 1918. 4. A long 
and involved story 1942. 

Sailplane (sI pen). 1922. T. SAIL sb.* + 
PLANE sb.] Aeronaut. A kind of glider de- 
signed for soaring. Hence Sai-Iplane v. intr., 
to fly in a s. 

Saintpaulia (sentpoliá). 1895. [mod.L. 
(H. Wendland, 1893), f. the name of Baron 
Walter von Saint Paul (1860-1910), who dis- 
covered the first specimens.] A blue-flowered 
perennial herb of the genus so called, native 
to tropical Africa, but often grown as à 
house plant elsewhere; also called African 
violet. 

Sale, sb. 

Comb.: sales engineer, a salesman with techni- 
cal knowledge of his goods and their marke 
sales resistance, the unwillingness of the pro- 
spective customer to be overcome by salesman- 
ship; sales talk, persuasive rhetoric designed to 
promote the s. of goods or, transf., the acceptance 
of an idea. 

Salk vaccine (solk-). 1955. [Named after 
Jonas E. Salk (b. 1914) the American 
scientist who developed it.] Med. The first 
vaccine developed against poliomyelitis, 


SCADS 


containing polio viruses killed with for- 
maldehyde. 

Salmonella (selmónelá). 1913. [mod.L. 
(J. Ligniéres, 1900), f. the name of D. E. 
Salmon (1850-1914), Amer. veterinary sur- 
geon.] Bacteriol. A pathogenic bacterium of 
the genus so called, which includes species 
causing food poisoning in man and various 
diseases in domestic animals. Hence 
Salmonello:sis, an infection produced by a 
type of s. 

Salon. 4. An establishment in which the 
trade of a beauty specialist or hairdresser is 
carried on 1913. 

Samba (sembá) 1885. [Pg. of Afr. 
origin. A Brazilian Negro dance; a ball- 
room dance imitative of this. Hence Samba 
v. intr., to dance the s. 

lSamfu (sa-mfa). Also samfoo. 1955. 
[Cantonese.] A suit consisting of jacket and 
trousers worn by Chinese women, par- 
ticularly in Malaysia and Hong Kong. 

Sanction, sb. 8. Polit. An economic or 
military action taken by one or more states 
against another state as a coercive measure 
1919. Hence Sanctionee'r, one who ad- 
vocates sanctions. 

Such widely advocated and little thought-out 
‘sanctions’ as the outlawry and economic boycott 
of a recalcitrant nation G. B. SHAW. 

Sand, sb. 

Comb.: s.-&roper Austral, a pioneer at the 
time of the gold-rush; joc., a Western Australian; 
s.-pit, also, a pit filled with s. for children to 
play in. 

Sandwich, sb. 
course, a course of higher education 
in whi riods of practical training in industry 
alternate with periods of study at a college or 
university. 

Sanitary, a 
. S. towel, an absorbent pad for use during 
menstruation. 

Sapele (sàpili) 1914. [West Afr. name.] 
A West African tree of the genus Entando- 
phragma, esp. E. cylindricum, or its hard, 
mahogany-like timber. 

Sashimi (ste. Jimi). 1880. [Jap.] A Japan- 
ese dish consisting of fresh fish served raw in 
thin slices elegantly garnished. 

Sastruga (swestrü'gá) Usu. as pl. sas- 
trugi (-i). 1840. [- Russ. zastriga small ridge, 
furrow, f. castrugat’ (begin to) plane, smooth, 
f. strug plane (sb. ).] A ridge of hard snow, 
usu. one of a parallel series, formed by the 
action of the wind on level areas in polar 
regions. 

Satellite. 1. b. A state nominally inde- 
pendent but politically dominated by a 
powerful neighbour 1949. 2. b. A man-made 
body designed to orbit the earth or another 
planet 1936. 

Comb.: s. town, a small town built near a larger 
one to house excess population. 

Satrangi (sitro-nd3i). Also sitringee. 
1021. (Bengali, f. Skr. catüranga chess 
(played by four).] An Indian cotton carpet. 

Satsuma. 2. A variety of mandarin 
orange, originally grown in Japan 1881. 

Saturate, v. 4. c. To bomb (a target) 
from the air so thoroughly that the anti- 
aircraft defences are rendered powerless 
1942. So Saturation, 

‘A ‘saturation shelling’ of advanced enemy posi- 
tions 1951. 

Satyagraha (satyü-graha). 1921. [Skr., 
f. satya true, sincere, dgraha obstinacy.) 
Passive resistance, esp. as used in India 
under the leadership of M. K. Gandhi (1869— 
1948). 

Sauna (saună, sd mn). 1936. [Finnish.] A 
Finnish steam bath; the building in which 
this is taken. 


Sax? (seks). Colloq. abbrev. of SAXO- 
PHONE. 
Say, v. 1. Phrases. Says you: dial. or 


vulgar for you say; cf. SRE. To s. a few words: 
to make a short (usu. extempore) speech 
1930. 

Arrah, why, says you, couldn't he manage it? 
JOYCE. 

Scads (skædz), sb. pl. U.S. colloq. 1809. 
[Origin unkn.] a. Dollars, money. b. Lots“ 
“heaps” 1869. 
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Scampi (skee-mpi), sb. pl. 1930. [It., pl. of 
Scampo.] Dublin Bay prawns, Nephrops 
norvegicus; a dish of these. 

Scan, v. 7. b. Of a beam or detector: 
systematically to traverse (a particular area) 
in order to extract information 1950. 

‘The 1 oer a Ds are scanned point by point by 
a photoelectric device 1969. 

canner (ska nei). 1557, [f. SCAN v. + 
hl.] 1. One who examines critically. 2. 
One who scans verse 1800. 3. An apparatus 
or detector that scans (sense 7, *7b) or 
directs a beam used in scanning 1929. 

T mu radar s. continuously sweeps the sky 


Scanties (skee-ntiz), sb. pl. collog. 1928. [f. 
Soanr a., after frillies (1900), panties (1920).] 
Short panties. 

Scarper (ski-rpoa), v. slang. Also scapa. 
1844. [prob. f. It. scappare to escape; from 
the war of 1914-18 infl. by Cockney rhyming 
slang Scapa Flow to go.] intr. To escape, run 
away. 

Scat (skeet), sb.* 1929. [prob. imit.] In 
Jazz: a wordless song in which the voice is 
used as a musical instrument. Also attrib., 
and as vb., to sing 8. 

Scatty (skeeti), a. 1911. [f. scatter-brained 
+ -Y!.] Scatter-brained, crazy. 

Scene. II. 1. c. slang. An area of action in 
reallife; a way of life 1931, 

I decided I wanted to play jazz more than any 
other s. 1966. 

Schedule, v. 1. b. To include (a building) 
in a list of those to be preserved and pro- 
tected for architectural and historic reasons 
1921. 

Schistosomiasis (fi-, skistosómoi-ásis). 
1913. [f. mod.L. Schistoma, name of a genus 
of worms (= *BILHARZIA), f. Gr. ord- 
divided + oda body: see -ASIS.] Med. = 
* BILHARZIASIS, 

Schizo (skitso). 1952. Colloq. abbrev. of 
schizophrenic (adj. and sb.). 

Schizoid (skitsoid), a. and sb. 1925. . 
SOHIZO(PHRENIA + -OID.] A. adj. Tending 
towards or resembling (that of) schizophrenia 
or a schizophrenic, B. sb. A s. person. 

Schlieren (fli»ron). 1934. [G., pl. of 
Schliere streak.] Used alírib. to designate 
techniques and equipment for producing 
patterns of light, corresponding to the varia- 
tions in refractive index and density in a 
transparent medium, esp. a gas, by utilizing 
their deflecting effect on light rays passing 
through it. 

Schmaltz (Imelts). Also schmalz. 1937. 
[Yiddish, f. G. schmalz dripping.] Sickly 
sentimentality, esp. in music and literary 
criticism. Hence Schma'ltzy a. 

Schnauzer (fnau:tsoi) 1923. [G., f. 
schnauze snout, muzzle.] A German breed of 
wire-haired terrier; a dog of this breed. 

Schnitzel (fni-tsol). 1900. [G., ‘slice’.] A 
veal cutlet, esp. Wiener (or Vienna) s., one 
coated with egg and breadcrumbs, fried, and 
garnished with lemon, anchovy, etc. 

Schnorkel (fnjikol) snorkel (snó-ikol), 
8b. 1944. (- G. schnorchel, in same senses.] 1. 
A tube that may be extended to project 
above the surface of the water when a sub- 
marine is at periscope depth for air to be 
drawn in. 2, A breathing-tube for an under- 
waterswimmer 1953. Hence S(ch)no-rkel v. 
Teo swim with a s. S(ch)no-rkelling 
vbl. sb. 

Science fiction. 1933. A genre of fiction 
in which the story presupposes some scienti- 
fic discovery or technological innovation not 
established at the time of writing or deals 
with effects of a spectacular change in the 
human environment, the setting being 
realistically presented but often conjectural; 
fiction of this kind. 

Scientology (soiéntolódsi). 1954. [f. L. 
scientia knowledge + -LoGY.] A religious 
system based on the study of knowledge, and 
seeking to develop the highest potentialities 
of its members. Hence Sciento-logist. 

Sci-fi (soi- foi-). 1955. Colloq. abbrev. of 
*SOIENCE FICTION (cf. HI. TI). Also attrib. 

Scorched, ppl. a. 1. b. S. earth: applied to 
& policy of destroying all means of suste- 
nance or supply in a country that might be of 
use to an invading enemy 1937. 
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Score, sb. II. 7. c. orig. U.S. The essential 
point or crux of a matter, esp. in phr. to know 
the s. 1939. 

Score, v. III. 7. c. slang (orig. U.S.). To 
buy or obtain drugs illegally 1926. 

Scouse. 2. slang. A native of Liverpool; 
the Liverpool dialect 1959. B. adj. slang. Of 
or pertaining to Liverpool 1960. 

Scout, sb.* 

Comb.: s. car, a fast armoured vehicle used for 
reconnaissance and liaison. 

Scram (skrem), v. slang (orig. U.S.). 
1928. [perh. shortening of synon. dial. 
scramble.| intr. To go away quickly, to be off. 
Usu. as imper. 

Scramble, sb. 3. A type of motor-cycle 
race on rough and hilly ground 1936. 

Scramble, v. 1. c. trans. with advs. To 
deal with in a hasty manner 1869. 4. To alter 
the frequencies of the speech of (a transmit- 
ted message) in a prearranged manner 80 as 
to render it unintelligible to an eavesdropper 
1929. 5. intr. Of military aircraft or their 
pilots: to (hasten to their aircraft and) take 
off in response to an alert. Freq. imper. 
1942. 

Scrapie (skré'-pi). 1914. f. SCRAPE v. + 
-IE. One of the symptoms is severe itching, 
which makes the animal rub itself against 
trees, fences, etc.] A degenerative, usually 
fatal, disease affecting the central nervous 
system of sheep. 

Scratchy, a. 2. b. fig. Inclined to be cattish 
1928. 

Screen, sb. 1. e. The surface on which 
moving pictures are projected 1882; transf. 
(usu. with def. art.) moving pictures col- 
lectively ; the cinema, the films 1928. 

Comb.: s.-printing, a printing process akin to 
stencilling using a screen or ground of fine mate- 
rial (originally silk). 

Screen, v. 4. b. transf. and fig. To subject 
(a person) to a process that may indicate or 
reveal possession of a particular undesirable 
quality or object (as disloyalty, incipient 
disease, a weapon). orig. U.S. 1946. 

Electronic equipment at airports to *s.' passen- 
gers for weapons 1971, 

Screw, sb. 

Comb.: s.-ball, in Baseball, a ball delivered with 
a spin; fig. a crazy person; s.-top a., of a jar, 
bottle etc.: having a lid that screws on. 

Screwy, a. 4. Crazy, eccentric; odd, un- 
usual 1887. 

Script. 5. b. The text of a broadcast 
announcement, play, talk, etc. 1931. 6. An 
examinee's written answers. 

5. b. His characteristic s. of ‘Germany speaking" 
and * Views on the News' is being read by one of 
his stooges 1944. 

Comb.: s.-writer, a writer for films, radio, 
television, ete. 

Scruffy (skro-fi), a. 1660. [f. SCRUFF sb.! + 
II.] 1. In Dict. s.v. SCRUFF sb. 2. Shabby, 
slovenly, untidy 1925. 

Scrumpy (skrompi). orig. and chiefly 
dial. 1904. [f. dial. scrump something un- 
dersized, esp. a small apple, f. serump to 
Shrink, shrivel: cf. Sw., Da. skrumpen 
shrivelled, G. schrumpfen to shrivel, crumple.] 
Rough or home-brewed cider. 

Scuba (sk'ü-bá). 1956. [f. initial letters of 
self-contained underwater breathing appara- 
tus.] A form of equipment for underwater 
swimmers. 

— var. *SKULDUGGERY. 

ea. 


lane (see *LANE); s. power, (a) a 
state having international power or 
influence on the sea; (b) the efficiency of a nation 
(or of nations) for maritime warfare; gen. ability 
to control and make successful use of the sea. 

Seal, v. II. 6. To s. off: to cut off (an area) 
80 that those within it have no escape 1938. 

Search, v. 3. b. S. me!: used to imply that 
the speaker has no knowledge of some fact 
or no idea what course to take (orig. U.S.) 


Seat, sb. 

Comb.: s.-belt = *safety belt; s.- mile, a statis- 
tical unit denoting one mile travelled by one 
passenger. 

Secondment (sikondmént) 1897. lf. 
SECOND v.: + -MENT.] The process or state 
of being seconded. 

Secret, a. 

1. s. agent, a secret service agent; s. police, a 
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police force operating in s., esp. to further the 
political ends of government. 

Security. I. 1. b. The safety of a state 
from covert foreign influence or espionage; 
scrutiny of persons (e.g. those in govern- 
ment employment) in respect of their 
reliability 1930. Also attrib., as s. police; s. 
risk, a person of doubtful loyalty. 

Seed, sb. 6. In sports, a seeded player 1933. 

Seed, v. II. 1. b. To introduce a crystal or 
small particle into (a supercooled liquid or 
vapour, or a supersaturated solution) in 
order to induce condensation or crystalliza- 
tion; esp. to treat (a cloud) in this way so as 
to produce rain 1930. 

See-through (si-pri), a. 1900. 
through (SEE v.)] Transparent, 
clothes and fabrics. 

Segmental, a. 3. Phonetics. Of or pertain- 
ing to units of sound (sound segments) 
analysed out from the continuum of speech 
1942. 

Segregate, v. 1. b. To subject (people) to 
racial segregation; to enforce racial segrega- 
tion in (a community, institution, etc.) 1930. 
Freq. as Se · gregated ppl. a. 

Segregation. 1. d. The enforced separa- 
tion of different racial groups in a country, 
community, or institution 1934, Hence 
Segrega-tionist, one who advocates or 
supports racial s. 

Seiche (sé'f). 1839. [Swiss Fr.] An oscilla- 
tion of a wholly or partly enclosed body of 
water (e.g. a lake or harbour) as a whole, with 
a period dependent on the shape and size of 
the enclosing basin. 

Selectivity (silekti-viti). 1 
TIVE + -ITY.] In Dict. s. IVE à; 
spec. in Radio, the ability to e trans- 
missions on one frequency to the exclusion of 
those on neighbouring frequencies (at any 
one time). 

Selenium. 

Comb.: s. cell, a photo-electric cell in which s. is 
the active substance. 

Self-. 1. d. self-doubt. 

The steps that must be taken to meet it will not 
be clouded by self-doubts 1951. E 

4. self-sealing (ppl.) a., having a device 
for filling up a hole in the framework or 
structure caused by shot, etc. 

Self-drive (self droi-v), a. 1929, [SELF- g.] 
Of a hired vehicle: intended to be driven by 
the hirer. 

Self-employed (-emploi-d), ppl. a. 1948. 
[SELF- 2.] Working as the owner of a busi- 
ness, etc. 

Self-se-rvice. 1919. [SELF- 1 a.] attrib. 
Designating à commercial establishment 
where the customer serves himself, payment 
being made either to a cashier on the way 


Sell, v. With advs. S. out. 
S.-Out sb., a commercial success. e. 
betray, let down. Hence s,-out sb., 
trayal. 

Seller. 1. Phr. seller's market, a market 
where supplies are short and prices high; cf. 
*MARKET sb. 6. 

Sellotape (se-loté'p). 1957. The pro- 
prietary name of a kind of adhesive, usu, 
transparent, tape used for mending and 
joining paper, film, etc. Hence Se-llotape 
v. trans., to stick (together) with this. 5 

Semanteme (simm-ntim). 1925. [- Fr. 
sémantime, f. sémantique SEMANTIC, after 
phonème PHONEME, morphème *MORPHEME.] 
Philol. A linguistic element that expresses 
or denotes an image or idea. 

Semi? (semi) 1912. Colloq. abbrev. of 
semi-delached house. 

Se:micondu-ctor. 1879. [SExr- II. 3.] A 
solid substance (e.g. germanium or silicon) 
which is a non-conductor of electricity when 
pure or at a very low temperature but when 
containing a suitable impurity or at a higher 
temperature has a conductivity much less 
than that of most metals but much greater 
than that of insulators. Also Semi- 
conducting a. 1787. 

Semiotics (simi,stiks), sb. pl. 1897. ( 
Gr. onean (sc. réxvn) pertaining to sym- 
bols.) That branch of linguistics which 
deals with signs and symbols and their 


If. to see 
esp. of 


2 


[f. SELEC- 


SEND 


relation to meaning. Hence Semio-tic(al 
a. Semio-'tically adv. 

Send, v. 2. c. slang (orig. U.S.) Of popular 
musie, etc.: to move (a person), to affect (a 
person) emotionally. 

s. up. e. To satirize. Hence s.-up colloq., a 
satire. 


Sense, sb. 
Comb.: s.-datum, an element of experience due 


to the stimulation of a sense organ. 

Sensor, a. B. sb. A device that directly 
responds to some physical property and 
produces a signal enabling the property to be 
detected or measured 1958. 

[Sensum (se:ns)m). Pl. sensa (ge-nsà). 
1924. [mod.L., neut. pa. pple. of L. sentire 
feel, perceive (cf. SENTENCE, SENTIMENT).] 
Philos, A sense-datum. 

Tt is only because Russell and Joad first knew 
that there are external objects that they are able 
to infer that there are private sensa 1937. 

Separate. C. sb. 3. pl. Separate articles 
of dress suitable for wearing together in 
various combinations 1945. 

Septic, a. b. Of a tank: in which the 
decomposition of organic matter in sewage 
is effected through the agency of anaerobic 
bacteria 1902. 

Sequence. 8. Cinemat. A film scene 1929. 

Serial, a. and sb. A. adj. 2. Mus. Applied 
to a type of composition using transforma- 
tions of a fixed series of notes based on a 
permutation of the twelve tones of the 
chromatic scale 1947, Hence Se-rialism, 
the practice of this technique. Cf. *DoDECA- 
PHONIC, *BERIES II. 9, *'TWELVE-TONE. 

Anton Webern. adopted Schónberg's s. tech- 
nique 1960. 

Series. II. 9. Mus. The permutation of the 
twelve-tone chromatic scale which is used 
as the starting-point of a piece of *SERIAL 
music; also called a tone-row 1930, 

The primary ft 


s unction of the s. is that of a sort of 
store of motifs' out of which all the individual 
slements of the composition are to be developed 


Serigraphy (seri-griifi). orig. U.S. 1046. 
lirreg. f. L, sericum silk (see SERIO a.) + 
-GRAPHY; cf. Fr. sérigraphie.] The art or 
process of printing designs by means of a silk 
screen. So Se-rigraph, a print so made. 

Serum. 

Comb.: s. eruption, sickness, manifestations 
that sometimes follow upon an injection of serum, 
as a rash, fever, or ellas of the joints. 

Service, sb.! V. 4. b. Provision or supply 
of what is necessary for the due maintenance 
of a thing or an operation 1925. Also attrib., 
as $. department, depot, station. 

.: S. area, (a) Broadcasting, the area sur- 
a transmitter within which satisfactory 
Tener sion is normally possible; (b) an area close 
to the road where motorists can stop for petrol, 
oil, ete., and sometimes also obtain refreshment; 
S.-bus, -car Austral. and N. Z., a motor-coacl 
8. charge an additional charge made for services 
rendered; s. engineer, an engineer who main- 
tains and services equipment already in use; S. 
module, a module containing the main engine 
and power supplies of a spacecraft; s. road, a 
road not intended for through traffic but con- 
structed and situated for the convenience of houses 
lying off the main road. 

Service, v. 1893. [f. SERVICE sb. ] trans. To 
give one’s services to, supply with service 
(rare). b. To provide service for (a car, ete.) 
1935; see *SERVIOE sb.! V. 4. b. Often in vbl. sb. 

Servo (S- vo). 1026. [First element of 
Servo-molor, -mechanism.] A servo-motor or 
Servo-mechanism. So Se:rvo-assi:sted a. 

Servo-me:chanism. 1926, f. servo- 
(after servo-motor) + MECHANISM.] A powered 
Mechanism for controlling the motion of a 
much larger or more powerful system, usu. 
S SOSA in accordance with pre- 

nined criteria. Hen :rvo-me- 
du ee ce Setryo-me 


e a. and sb. orig. U.S. 
^ ESQUI-.] (Pertaining to: hundred- 
S anniversary. oy i: 
et, sb.! I. 4. b. Austral. and N. Z. A grudge; 
esp. in phr, fo have a s. on, to have a grudge 
against 1941, 8, Psychol. A predisposition to 
or preparedness for some response, course of 
action, or experience 1890. III, 9. A ‘set 
Scene’ (SET ppl. a.); the setting, stage furni- 


etc., used in a th » 
duct 1 01 i eatre or in film pro: 
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Set, sb.* II. 1. b. A radio or television 
receiver; now usu. apprehended as short for 
radio s., television s. 1903. 6. b. Math. and 
Logic. A collection of entities (‘elements’) 
having some specified property or properties 
in common 1901. 

6. b. s. theory, the branch of mathematics and 
logic concerned with the study of sets as mere 
collections, without regard to the nature of their 
constituent elements. 

Set-. 

s.-up, (c) collog. (orig. U.S.), the structure or 
arrangement of an organization, or the like. 

Sex, sb. 5. Sexual activity; spec. sexual 
intercourse, esp. in phr. to have s. (with) 1952. 

Comb.: a. In many mod. scientific terms relating 
to the origin, transmission, and functions of 
Sex, as sex chromosome, ‘rol, determination, 
factor, hormone, linkage, reversal. b. s. change, 
apparent sex reversal effected by surgical inter- 
vention; s. life, sexual experience or habits; the 
gratification derived from them; s. maniac, a 

rson immoderately desirous of sexual grati- 
cation; s. ratio, the proportion between the 
number of males in a 2 and the number 
eri s.-starved d., deprived of sexual 
activity. 

Sexology (seksoódsi). 1902. f. SEX sb. + 
-OLOGY.] Study of the relations of the sexes 
or of sexual life. Hence Sexolo-gical a. 
Sexo-logist. 

Sexy (se-ksi) a. 1028. [f. SEX sb. + ut) 
a. Engrossed in or concerned with sex. b. 
Sexually attractive or provocative 1932. 
Hence Sexiness. 

Sez, phonetic representation of says in 
says you (see *SAY b. ), used joc. as an ironical 
formula to express incredulity on the part of 
the speaker (colloq.) 1932. 

Shag (Seg), v.“ slang. 1796. [Origin unkn.] 
irans. To copulate with. Also as ppl. a. 
shagged (out), tired out, exhausted. 

Shaggy, a. 

1. s. dog story, a lengthy tediously detailed 
story of an inconsequential series of events, more 
amusing to the teller than to his audience, or 
amusing only by its pointlessness. 

Sha-ke-out. 1957. [f. SHAKE v.] An up- 
heaval or reorganization in which important 
or radical changes are made. 

Sha-ke-up. orig. U.S. [f. phr. shake up, 
SHAKE v. ad fin.) An act of shaking up or 
being shaken up, or the result of this: a. A 
hastily or roughly made article 1873. b. A 
thorough or drastic change or rearrangement 
1887. 

Shalom (falő"-m), int. and sb. 1962. [Heb., 
*peace'.] In Jewish society, a word used as 
a salutation at meeting or parting. 

Shamateur (fe-mütóz, fa-mátiü*) 1896. 
[f. SHAM d. + AMATEUR.] In sports, a player 
who. is classed as an amateur, while often 
making money out of his play like a pro- 
fessional. Hence Sha‘mateurism. 

Shangri-La (variable stress). .1933. [f. the 
name of a hidden Himalayan valley in the 
novel (and film) Lost Horison by James 
Hilton (1933).] A type of imaginary earthly 
paradise. 

Shanty, sb.* 

Comb.: s. town, a town or suburb consisting of 


shanties. 
Shape, sb. 11. Also, in wider use, with ref. 


to condition of health, as in good, bad, or 
poor 8. 

Share, sb.* 

Comb.: s.-pusher collog., one who peddles 
shares by circular or advertisement instead of 
selling them on the market. 

Shark, ab.! 

Comb.: s.-skin, the skin of a shark, shagreen; a 
heavy, smooth fabric with a dull surface. 

Shaver. 4. b. More fully electric s. A 
shaving instrument in which an electric 
motor drives a set of small shielded blades 
1925. 

Sheer, a. 3. Also as sb., a sheer or di- 
aphanous textile material; similarly Semi-- 
sheer 1937. 

"Treat all sheers as you would chiffon 1964. 

Sheila (fili) Austral. and N.Z. slang. 
Also formerly shaler, sheelah. 1864. 
[Early form shaler of unknown origin, assim. 
to the personal name Sheila.) A girl; a young 
woman. 

She-ll-out. 1800. [f. phr. shell out (see 
SHELL v.).] Billiards. The game of pyramids 
played by three or more persons. 


SHY 


Sherpa (fo-xpi). 1847. [Native word.] The 
name of a Tibetan people living on the 
southern slopes of the Himalayas; a member 
of this people. Also as adj. 

Shish kebab (fi-f;kébmb). Also shish-ka- 
bob, shish-kebab, shishkebab. 1914. [- 
Turk. sis kebabi, f. sis skewer + kebab roast 
meat.] A dish consisting of pieces of meat 
roasted or broiled on a skewer; = CABOB 1. 

Shock, sb. 

Comb.: s. therapy, treatment, treatment of 
psychiatric patients in which a coma or convul- 
sions are induced by chemical or electrical 
means; s. wave, a disturbance that travels 
through a fluid as a narrow region in which the 
pressure changes abruptly, produced by a sudden 
and violent disturbance such as an explosion or 
by a body moving at a speed greater than the 
local speed of sound. 

Shoe, sb. 

Comb. tring, also, a very small sum of 
money; attrib., financially precarious. 

Shoot, v. III. 3. b. To give vent or utter- 
ance to; also absol. in imper. (slang) say 
what you have to say, fire away, spit it out 
1922. c. intr. To give oneself a hypodermic 
injection; trans., to inject (a drug, a person) 
hypodermically (slang) 1914. IV. 3. b. To s. 
up: to assail with indiscriminate or continu- 
ous shooting (orig. U.S.) 1901. 

III. 3. b. At shooting the smart stuff, Miss 
Blakeney has the world well beaten 1930. 


Shop, sb. 

Comb.: ssistant, a salesman or saleswoman 
in a retails. or store; s. floor, a factory workshop 
or place of work; the workers there collectively ; 
shophouse, a Chinese shop (esp. in Singapore) 
opening on to the pavement and. also used as the 
residence of the proprietor; s.-lifter, a pretended 
customer who steals goods in a s.; S.-steward, a 
person elected by his fellow-workmen in a factory, 
etc., or a branch of it as their spokesman on 
conditions of work, etc. 

Shore, sb.’ 

Comb.: s.-based a., operating from a base on 8., 
as 8.-b. aircraft. 

Short, a. 

Comb.: s.-change v. trans. (orig. L. S.), to rob by 
giving insufficient change; hence gen., to cheat; 
s.-day a., of a plant: needing a regular cycle of 
light and darkness to induce flowering, the length 
of the dark period being critical; s.-head v. trans., 
to beat by a s. head; S. list, a list of selected 
candidates for a post from which it is intended to 
make a final selection; hence s.-list v. trans., to 
put on a s. list; taffed d., not adequately 
provided with staff; s. time, the condition of 
working fewer than the regular number of hours 
per day or days per week. 

Short-fall (füatfQl). collog. 1949. [f. phr. 
fall short (FALL v. VII. 2).] A falling short or 
failure to reach a standard or degree of 
production. 

Shot, ob. I. 4. e. orig. U.S. A hypodermic 
injection; s. in the arm (fig.), (a) a drink of 
alcoholic liquor; (b) a stimulant, encourage- 
ment 1922. 6. A dram (of spirits) 1928. 

Comb.: s. noise Electronics, random fluctuations 
in current due to [ne fluctuations in 
the emission of individual electrons in a valve or 
transistor; so 8. effect. 

Shot-gun, shotgun. 

Comb.: s. marriage or wedding orig. U.S., a 
forced marriage, spec. one necessitated by preg- 
nancy; also transf. and fig. 

Show, sb. II. 8. In trivial exclam. Good 
show! = an excellent performance or pro- 
duction!, fine!, splendid! 

Comb.: s.-business, the profession of enter- 
tainment, esp. theatrical; also abbrev. showbiz; 
s.-girl, an actress whose role is decorative rather 
than histrionic; s.-jumping, the competitive 
display of horse-jumping; S.- , a judicial 
trial organized by a (usu. Communist) government 
with much publicity. 

Showing, vbi. sb. 1. b. The presentation of 
a film 1947. 

Shrink-wrap (Jrink,rep), v. 1957. f. 
SHRINK v. + WraP v.] trans. To protect (an 
article) by causing the packaging material 
to contract around it and cling tightly to its 
surface. 

Shrug, v. 3. Tos. off: to dismiss (something) 
as unimportant. 

Shuttle, sb. 6. Astronaut. A space rocket 
with wings enabling it to land like an air- 
craft and be used repeatedly 1969. 

Comb.: s. service, a service of trains, buses, or 
aircraft to and and fro between two points. 

Shy, a. 3. As an element of compds. = 
frightened (of), averse (to), as GUN-SHY 


SIAMESE 


(1884), work-s. 
arbeitscheu. 

Siamese, a. and sb. A. adj. 3. S. cat, a cat 
of a cream- or buff-coloured short-haired 
breed with dark points and tail and blue 
eyes 1881. Also ellipt. as sb. 

Sick, a. II. 4. Of humour: perverted, 
finding amusement in misfortune and the 
macabre 1959. III. 5. b. s. benefit (see 
BENEFIT sb. 4 d) 1909. 

Sickle. 

Comb.: s. cell, a s.-shaped (crescentic) red blood 
cell; freq. attrib., esp. in s.-cell anzemia, a severe 
(often fatal) hereditary form of anemia, found 
chiefly among Negroes, in which red blood cells 
become s.-shaped. 

Side, sb. II. I. sides-to-middle adv. phr., 
with the sides and middle changing places, 
as a sheet cut down the centre and re-sewn 
thus for strengthening. Also as vb. 

Comb.: s.-effect, spec. an effect that a drug has 
other than the principal one for which it is given; 
also fransf.; Ss.-road, a minor or subsidiary road; 
a road off a main road; s.-street, a street lying 
aside from main streets or roads or through- 
traffic routes. 

Sighting, vbl. sb. 1. b. An instance of 
Seeing something, esp. an aircraft or un- 
identified flying object 1955. 

Sigla. Used esp. for editorial designations 
of the sources of an edition of a text. 

Sign, sb. II. 1. (b) Theol. In sacramental 
ordinances, the outward or visible part which 
symbolizes the inward or spiritual part 1553. 
c. Path. An objective and characteristic in- 
dication of a disease 1885. 

Sign, v. I. 5. spec. To make an under- 
taking 1903; also with up. 6. c. Also with up. 

5. She also signed up for evening classes 1926, 
6. c. Seversky..signed the violinist up for his 
broadcast, 1932. 

Si:énpost, v. 1895. [f. che sb.] trans. a. 
To provide or equip with signposts. b. To 
indicate (a route), or the road to (a place), by 
means of a signpost. Also jig. Hence 
Si-gnposted ppl. a. Si-gnposting vbl. sb. 

Silicone (silikóvn). 1908. [f. Sap. + 
-ONE.] Chem. Orig., the name given to any 
supposed compound of silicon analogous to 
the ketones, having a formula RR'SiO 
(R,R’ being organic radicals); in mod. use, 
any of a large group of polymeric organic 
compounds of silicon based on chains or 
networks of alternating silicon and oxygen 
atoms, many of these being good electrical 
insulators with high resistance to the effects 
of cold, heat, and water and finding uses as 
liquids, greases, synthetic rubbers, or 
synthetic resins. 

Silk, sb. 

Comb.: s.-screen attrib., of a printing process 
akin to stencilling, using a silk screen; cf. *SERI- 
GRAPHY. 

Si-mulated, ppl. a. 1622. [f. SIMULATE v. 
+ Ap. 1. Pretended, feigned. 2. = 
IMITATION 5. 1942, 

Simulation. 3. The technique of imitating 
the behaviour of some situation or system 
(economie, military, mechanical, etc.) by 
means of an analogous situation, model, or 
apparatus, either to gain information more 
conveniently or to train personnel 1948. 

Simulator. 2. An apparatus for reprodu- 
cing the behaviour of some situation or 
system; esp. one that is fitted with the 
controls of an aircraft, motor vehicle, etc., 
and gives the illusion to an operator of 
responding like the real thing 1948. 

Singaporean (sinip6*-rian), a. and sb. 
1880. [f. the name of the city (now the 
republic) of Singapore + -AN.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to Singapore. B. sb. A native or 
inhabitant of Singapore 1927. 

Singh (sing). 1623. [Hind. — Skr. sinhá 
*the powerful one', lion.] India. A great 
warrior: title of warrior castes, as Rajputs 
and Sikhs. 

Single, a. II. 3. (Of a ticket for public 
transport) valid for one journey only; opp. 
RETURN. Also as sb. 

Sino-. 

Sinoma-nia, a passion for the Chinese or their 
beliefs, civilization, etc.; Si-nophile, one who 
UA of the Chinese and their ways; Si-no- 
phobe sb. and a., (one who is) hostile to the 
Chinese. 


(1904); cf. G. feuerscheu, 
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Sinter (si nter), v. 1871. f. the sb.] 
intr. Of particles or particulate material: 
to coalesce into à solid mass under the 
influence of heat without liquefaction; 
trans., to cause to s. Freq. as Sintered 
ppl. a. Sintering vbl. sb. 

Sinusitis (seinzseitis). 1900. [f. SINUS 
+ Arxis.] Med. Inflammation of a sinus, 
esp. one of the nasal sinuses. 

Siren. 5. c. An instrument for giving 
warning of air-raids; the warning itself 1939. 

Comb.: s. suit, a one-piece suit of clothes, easily 
put on or taken off, for use during a night air-raid. 

Sit-in (sitin). 1960. [f. Sir v. + *-IN 
sufiir?.] The fact or occasion of a number 
of people occupying and refusing to move 
from a certain place in protest against 
activities (thought to be) carried on or 
originating there. 

Sitka (sitká). 1884. The name of a town 
in Alaska, used attrib. to denote trees 
native to the region, esp. S. cypress, the 
yellow cedar, Chamacyparis nootkatensis, 
and S. spruce, Picea sitchensis, an important 
timber tree. 

Sitter. 

Comb.: s.-in, one who sits in with a child or 
family of children while the parents or guardians 
are absent. 

Situational (sitiu,é'-Jonil), a. 1903. (f. 
SITUATION + -AL'.] Pertaining to, derived 
from, or determined by situation. Hence 
Situa-tionally adv. 

Sixth, a. 

s. day, Friday (with the Society of Friends); s. 
sense, a supposed faculty by which a person 
perceives facts and regulates action without the 
direct use of any of the five senses. 

Sixty. 

Comb.: s.-four dollar question, a difficult and 
crucial question; orig. from a U.S. radio quiz 
show, begun in 1942, in which progressively 
harder questions led up to a prize of $64. Hence 
(later) sixty-four thousand dollar question. 


Comb.: S.-bob, a bicycle-like machine for 
winter sports, equipped with skis instead of 
wheels; s.-lift, a device for transporting skiers up 
a mountain side, usually consisting of seats 
suspended from an overhead cable; s.-wear, 
clothes suitable for persons engaged in skiing. 

„ sb. 

Comb.: s.-pan, a slippery road surface pre- 
pared for drivers to practise the control of skids; 
s. road U.S., the area of a town where loggers 
spend their leisure; s. row [corruption of prec.], 
an area where the unemployed, down-and-outs, 
alcoholics, etc., tend to congregate. 


Skier (ski-o1). 1895. [f. SKI v. + n!. ] 
One who uses or travels on skis. 
Skiffle (skif'. 1949. [perh. imit. Cf. 


dial. skiffle scuffle.] A kind of folk music 
played by a group using primarily rhythm 
instruments, including improvised ones. 

Skin, sb. 

Comb.: s.-flick slang, a film of an explicitly 
pornographic nature; skinhead, (a) U.S. a 
Marine recruit; (b) a member of a gang of youths 
characterized in part by close-cropped hair and 
violent behaviour. 

kin-dive, v. (skimdoiv). 1950. [f. SKIN 
sb. + DIVE v.] To swim under water without 

a conventional diving suit, using flippers 
and an aqualung. Esp. as vbl. sb. Skin- 
diving. 

Skulduggery (skoldr:gori. Also scul- 
du:ddery. 1713. [Origin unkn.] 1, Sc. 
Fornication or adultery. 2. Sc. Obscenity 
1821. 3. orig. U.S. Dishonest behaviour, 
deception 1867. 

Sky, sb. 

Comb.: s. army, men, troops, air-borne troops; 
s.-diving, the sport of ‘diving’ from an aero- 
plane and falling freely, opening the parachute 
just in time to land safely; s. marker, a para- 
chute flare dropped by a raiding aeroplane to 
mark the target area. 

Skyjack  (skoidask), v. slang. 1959. 
If. SKY sb. + *HI)JACK.] trans. To hijack 
(an aircraft). So Sky-jacked ppl. a., -jack- 
ing vbl. sb. Also Sky jacker. 

Sky:-ro:cket, v. 1851. If. the sb.] intr. 
To shoot into the air, rise steeply; esp. fig. 
of prices, sales etc. Also írans., to send up 
rapidly. 

Slant, v. 5. To adapt (esp. writing) to 
some special need; to present in a biased or 
unfair way 1939. 


SNARL 


Slap, sb. 

1. Phr. s. and tickle collog., boisterous or 
knockabout entertainment. 

‘He hoped that the cultural side [of the Festival 
Gardens] as well as ‘the slap and tickle’ would be 
considered 1951. 

Slap-happy (sle-pjhe:pi), a. 1936. f. 
SLAP sb. 1  *HAPPYa.4b.] I. Punch-drunk; 
dazed, dizzy. 2. Haphazard; carefree; 
irresponsible, thoughtless 1940. 

Slather (sle-der). 1876. [Origin unkn.] 
1. U.S. collog. usually pl.: a large amount. 
2. Austral. and N.Z. slang. Usually in 
phr. open 8.: a free rein, a free-for-all 1916. 

Sleazy, a. 2. Shoddy, slatternly 1946, 

Sleeve, sb. 5. A drogue towed behind an 
aircraft 1933. 6. The cover of a gramophone 
record 1953. So s.-note, a critique of the 
contents of the record, printed on the s. 

Slip, sb.* III. 2. b. Also, in Aeronaut., 
the corresponding difference for an aircraft 
propeller, usually expressed as a percentage 
1897. 

Slip, v. III. 5. b. slipped disc, a distortion 
or herniation of an intervertebral dise 
producing pressure on the roots of spinal 
nerves. 

Slip-. s.-road, a minor or local road 
giving access to or exit from a more 
important road. 

Slipstream (sli-p,strim). 1910. f. *SLIP 
sb. III. 2b + STREAM sb.] The current of 
air or water driven backward by a revolving 
propeller. Also fig. 

Slit, sb. 

Comb.: s. trench, a narrow trench made to 
accommodate a soldier or a weapon. 

Slivovitz (slivóvits). 1885. [Serbo-Croat 
sljivovica, f. sljiva, sliva, plum.] A Yugoslav 
plum brandy. 

Sloshed (slo:ft), ppl. a. collog. 
SrosH v.] Drunk, tipsy. 

Slub (slpb), sb.* (See under SLUB v.) 
Also attrib., having an irregular effect given 
by a warp of uneven thickness. 

Slumber, sb. 

attrib.: s. wear, (in shop usage) night-clothes. 

Slurry (slpri) late ME. [Related to 
dial. slur thin or fluid mud.] Thin sloppy 
mud or cement; any mixture of a liquid, 
esp. water, with fine solid material. 

Smart, a. S. Aleck (also Alec, Alick): 
depreciatory expression for a would-be 
clever person who knows everything about 
everything 1873. Also attrib. orig. U.S. 


Smashing (sme-fin), ppl. a. collog. 1910. 


1946. [f. 


lf. SMASH b. + -ING*.] Overwhelmingly 
fine, impressive, or the like. 
Smear, sb. 2. c. collog. (orig. U.S.). 


An intentionally disparaging rumour Or 
allusive remark; freq. attrib., as s. campaign, 
lactics 1944. 
Smear, v. 4. c. collog. (orig. U.S.) To 
sully the reputation or good name of 1936. 
Smile, v. I. 1. Colloq. phr. To come up 
smiling: to recover from a bout in à contest 
(e.g. boxing) and cheerfully face what is to 
come. 
Smog (smog). 1905. [Blend of SMOKE sb. + 
Foo sb.] Fog intensified by smoke. 
Smoke, sb. 2. c. Slang phr. The (big) Su 
London 1864. 6. b. A break in working 
hours to allow workers to smoke. In 
Australia and New Zealand Smoko 
(mda. Kc). 1934. b 
Smorgasbord (smó*agüsbó*ad), fsmör- 
$àsbord (smá-güsbo*sad) 1895, [Sw. f. 
smör butter (cogn. W. SMEAR sb.) + gås 
goose -- bord table.] The Swedish equivalent 
of hors d'ceuvres; a buffet of cold food. 
Snafu (snüfü), a. and sb. U.S. slang 
(orig. Services’). 1942. [f. initials of situation 
normal, all fouled up.] A. adj. Chaotic. B. 
sb. Utter confusio) 
Snap, v. II. 5. intr. (orig. U.S.). To move 
or proceed quickly, as in to s. into it, out of 
if 1918. So to make it snappy: to be quick 
about it. 
Snap-. b. s.-fastener, a press-stud. d. 
s. decision, one taken on the spur of the 
moment. 
Snarl, v. 2. transf. and fig. To confuse 
and trammel the movement of (U. S.). : 
Heaviest Snowfall in 3 Years Snarls Traffic in 


SNEAK- 


New York 1952. Surprise rail strike snarls 
midwest 1952. Hence S.-up, à confused mass. 

Sneak-, (also) s.-raid, -raider, -raiding. 
Snide, a. and sb. A. adj. 2. orig. U.S. 
Slyly disparaging, sneering 1887. 

Snifter. 3. A (small) drink of intoxicating 
liquor 1848. 

Snip, sb. II. 5. slang (orig. Sporting). Some- 
thing easily won; à sure thing, certainty; a 
bargain 1894. 

Snooper (snũ- pon). 1891. [f. SNOOP v. + 
ER .] One who pries into people's doings in 
order to discover infractions of the law or 
offences of any kind. 

Snooperscope (snü-pouskó"p). U.S. 1946. 
[f. *SNOOPER + -scoPE.] An instrument that 
produces a visible image of objects obscured 
by darkness, fog, etc., by emitting infra- red 
radiation and detecting its reflection with a 
fluorescent screen. 

Snooty (sniti) a. slang. 1919. [Origin 
unkn.] Superciliously contemptuous. Hence 
Snoo:tily adv. 

Snorkel, var. *SCHNORKEL, 

Snort (sndat), sb.* 1944. [Substituted for 
*SOHNORKEL, SNORKEL sb.! =  *SOHNORKEL, 
SNORKEL sb. 1. Hence as v. infr. (of a 
submarine) to be submerged with the 
schnorkel up. 

Snowmobile (snó"móbil. Chiefly N, 
Amer. 1931. [f. SNOW 8b. + AUTO)MOBILE.] 
Any motor vehicle designed for travelling 
over snow; spec. a small, light passenger 
vehicle supported on skis and a caterpillar 
track. Hence Sno-wmobiling vbl. sb., the 
sport of travelling in such a vehicle. 

So, adv. II. 4. phr. So what?: a retort 
made to a serious assertion implying that the 
problem expressed or implicit has no immed- 
iate interest or obvious solution. 

The tragedy of the ‘So what?’ generation 1953. 

Soap, sb. 

Comb.: s. opera orig. U. S., a radio or television 
serial of a trivial and sentimental nature, formerly 
often sponsored (in U.S.A.) by s. companies. 

Soba (só"bá). 1910. [Jap.] In Japan, a 
type of noodle made from buckwheat. 

Social, a. 7. s. science, the study of human 
society regarded as a science, frequently 
taken to include not only sociology but 
economies, political science, s. anthropology, 
8. medicine, s. psychology, etc. 8. s. security, 
assistance provided by the State out of 
taxation for those whose income is in- 
adequate because of unemployment, dis- 
ability, etc.; s. worker, a person trained in 
8. Service, 

Socialite (sō"-făləit). orig. U.S. 1035. 
[f. SOCIAL a. + -ITE'.] A person prominent in 
fashionable society. 

Society. II. 4. Ecology. A plant com- 
munity, forming part of a consociation 1905. 

Sociolinguistic (só';f'olingwi-stik, sō"-s'0-), 
4. (and sb.) 1946. [f. SOCIO- + LINGUISTIC. ] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to the study of 
language in its social context. B. sb. pl. 
The study of language in relation to social 
factors. 

Sociometry (só"s'o-métri). 1908. [f. S0010- 
+ -METRY.] The study of relationships 
within a group of people. Hence socio:- 
metrist, one who studies such relationships; 
Sociome:tric a., of or pertaining to such a 
Study. 

Sockeye (so-kei). 1887. [- Salish Indian 
sukai ‘fish of fishes’.] = NERKA. 

Soft, a. II. 6. b. Of a drug that is taken 
non-medicinally: considered less harmful 
than the ‘hard’ drugs and not likely to lead 
to addiction 1959. IV. 9. Of a detergent: 
biodegradable 1963. 


Comb.: s. landin: * 
wl. sb. 1 d.) g Astronaut. (see *LANDING 


Soften, v. 4. b. To reduce the strength of 
(a defended position) by bombing or 
bombardment. Also with up, and transf. 
Often in gerund or vbl. sb. (and attrib., as 
softening process) 1948. 

Software (só-ftwe»a). 1963. [f. SOFT a. + 
WARE sb., after hardware.) Computers. 
The collection of programs that can be used 
with a particular kind of computer, esp. the 
general and routine ones not written for 
Specific tasks and often supplied by the 
manufacturer. Cf. *HARDWARE C. 
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lSoigné(e (swa-n*e), a. 1921. [Pa. pple. of 
Fr. soigner to care for, f. soin care.] Dressed 
or adorned with great care. 

Soil, sb. 

Comb.: s. science = PEDOLOGY. 

Solar, a. 

Comb.: s. battery, cell, a photoelectric device 
designed to convert s. radiation incident upon it 
into electrical energy; S. flare: see *FLARE sb. 
1b; s. wind Astron. the continuous flow of 
charged particles from the sun. 

Solid-state (stress variable), attrib. phr. 
1953. [f. SOLID a. + STATE sb.] a. Concerned 
with the structure and properties of solids, 
esp. with their explanation in terms of 
atomic and nuclear physics. b. (Employing 
devices) utilizing the electronic properties 
of solids (as in transistors and other semi- 
conductor devices, in contrast to the partial 
vacuum of valves) 1960. 

a. S. physics 1953. b. S. electronic devices 1968. 
Ali silicon s. circuitry, using 20 transistors and 
2 diodes 1971. 

Solubilize (solinbileiz), v. 1931. tA 
SOLUBILITY + AE, after stability, stabilize.) 
irans. To render soluble or more soluble. 
Also So:lubiliza-tion. 

Soluble, a. 

2.s. glass = WATER-GLASS 5. 

Somatotype (so"-mütotoip), sb. 1940. [f. 
SOMATO- + TYPE sb.] Body-build or physique 
assessed in terms of the extent to which it 
exhibits the characteristics of each of three 
extremes (the endomorph, mesomorph, and 
ectomorph) Hence So:matoty:pic a., 
-ically adv. 

Somatotype (sd"mitotoip), v. 1940. [f. 
prec. sb.] trans. To assess the somatotype of. 
Hence So-matoty:ping vbl. sb. 

Somatotyping along Sheldonian lines A. 
HUXLEY. 

Some, indef. pron. I. 3. And then $.: and 
a good deal or a great many in addition 
(U.S. slang) 1914. 

Son. 6. d. U.S. in the names of societies, 
e.g. The Sons of America, of Liberty, of 
Temperance 1766. 

Sonar (só"nàa). orig. U.S. 1946. f. initial 
letters of sound navigation (and) ranging, 
after radar.] A system for use under water 
in which the sound reflected or emitted by 
an object in the water is used to detect its 
presence or ascertain its nature, direction, 
or positio: (an) apparatus used for this. 
Freq. attrib. 

To conform with the Nato practice, the name 
Asdic..has been superseded by the word S., the 
‘Admiralty announced yesterday 1963. 

Sonde (send). 1901. [Fr., *sounding-line, 
sounding'.] A radiosonde or similar device 
that is sent aloft to transmit or record 
information on conditions in the atmosphere. 
Freq. as a second element in Combs. 

Sone (s»n). 1936. [- L. sonus sound.] 
A unit of subjective loudness, defined so that 
the number of sones is proportional to the 
loudness of a sound, 1 sone being equated 
with 40 phons. 

Son et lumière (son e lümięr). 1958. 
[Fr., ‘sound and light’.] An entertainment 
given by night outside a historic building 
in which recorded sound and lighting effects 
are used to present a dramatic narrative 
about its history. 

Song. 4. b. Nothing to make a s. about: 
nothing to boast of, of slight or no 
importance. c. s. and dance (colloq.): a 
palaver, rigmarole; a commotion 1899 (in 
lit. sense 1628). 

Sonic (sonik), a. 1924. [f. L. sonus 
sound + Id.] a. Employing or operated by 
sound waves. b. Of or pertaining to sound; 
equal to that of (audible) sound 1942. b. An 
aircraft reaching s. speed 1950. 

Comb.: s. bang = *s. boom: S. barrier (see 
*BARRIER 4 b); s. boom, a sudden loud noise 
heard when the shock wave from an aircraft 
travelling faster than sound reaches the ears. 


Sonnet, sb. 
Comb.: s. sequence, a set of sonnets connected 


in theme. 

Sonobuoy (só"noboi) 1946. [f. sono-, 
comb. form of L. sonus sound + Buoy sb.] 
A buoy having equipment for detecting 
underwater sounds and automatically trans- 
mitting them by radio. 
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Son of a bitch. slang. Also son-of-a- 
bitch, sonofabitch. 1724. [Cf. SON sb. 7 c.] 
A despicable or hateful man; also, with 
weakened force, a ‘fellow’, ‘guy’; = 
*BasrARD 1 b. Also as int., an exclama- 
tion of surprise or disgust. 

Sophisticate (sdfi-stiket), sb. 1994. lf. 
the ppl. adj.] A sophisticated person. 

Sophisticated, ppl. a. 2. b. Of a person: 
free of naivety, experienced, worldly-wise; 
cultured 1895. c. Of a thing: such as 
appeals to s. persons 1915. 4. Of equipment, 
techniques, processes, etc.: refined, highly 
elaborate; employing advanced or com- 
plicated techniques; incorporating the latest 
developments and refinements 1952. 

2. b. She preferred smooth s. young men. .who 
amused and flattered her 1957. c. S. melodramas 
in which a glamor is thrown about the under- 
world 1915. 4. He represents a. more s. stage in 
the evoluation of Pythagorean astronomy 1952. 
Laser beams. are useful to scientists as a 8. light- 
source 1970. The High Gothic font was a s. piece 
of furniture 1970. Hence Sophi'sticatedly adv. 

Sophistication. 5. Sophisticated quality; 
refinement, subtlety 1951. 

Sore, d.! II. 4. Now in U.S. colloq. use: 
displeased, vexed 1886. 

Sorption (s@-apfon). 1909, [Extracted 
from absorption and adsorption.) Physical 
Chem. The combined or undifferentiated 
action of absorption and adsorption. 

Sortie. 3. An operational flight by a 
military aircraft 1941. 

Souk (sik). Also sôk, sook, suk(h), suq. 
1899. [Arab.] A market or market-place. 

Soul, sb. 3. c. The fact or essence of being 
an American Black. Also attrib., as S.- 
brother, a fellow Black; s.-food, the 
traditional food of U.S. Blacks; s.-music, 
a style of jazz allied to the blues. 

Sound, sb.* 

Comb.: s. barrier (see *BARRIER 4 b); s.-effect, 
a sound other than speech or music introduced 
artificially into a film, play, etc.; s.-track, the 
narrow strip along the edge of a cinema film that 
carries the sound recording. 

Soup, v. (See under Sour sb.) 2. To 
increase the power of (an engine); to 
supercharge; freq. const. up. Also transf. 
and fig. So Souped(-up) l. a. Souping- 
up vbl. sb. 1921. 

jourpuss (sau*-ipus). orig. U.S. 1940. 

[f. SouR a. + U.S. slang puss face.] A sour- 
tempered person. 

Sousaphone (sii-ziifd'n). (f. name of 
John Philip Sousa, U.S. bandmaster (1854— 
1932) -- -phone of SAXOPHONE.] A variety 
of bass tuba common in brass bands. 

Soused (saust), ppl. a. 1550. [SOUSE v.'] 
1. Pickled (dial). 2. Soaked in liquor 
1613; (mod. slang) drunk 1902. Ct. 
*PICKLED ppl. a. 2. 

Southpaw (sau:ppo:. orig. U.S. 1892. 
[f. SoUvTH a. + Paw sh.] 1. A left-handed 
baseball pitcher. 2. A left-handed boxer 
1942. 

Space, sb. II. 4. b. Add to def.: spec. the 
universe beyond the earth’s atmosphere. 
In numerous Combs., as s. flight, sickness, 
station, suit, travel, vehicle; S.- Walk sb., an 
act or spell of physical activity undertaken 
by an astronaut in space outside a space- 
craft; hence as v. intr.; also s.- walker. 

Comb.: s.-heater, a self-contained heater 
designed to heat the space in which it is situated; 
hence s.-heating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Spacecraft. Also space-craft and as 
two words. Pl.-craft. 1944. [f. SPACE sb. + 
Cnarr sb.] Any vehicle designed to travel in 
space. 

An American attempt to put a 388lb s. into 
orbit around the moon 1960. 

Spa'ceship. Also space-ship. 1894. [f. 
SPACE sb. + SHIP sb. ] A spacecraft; esp. 
one (conceived as) capable of carrying men 
and of taking off and landing under their 
control. 

Spade, sb.* 3. slang (orig. U.S.). A Negro 
1934. 

Spam (spem). 1939. [f. initial and final 
letters of spiced ham.] Proprietary name 
for a type of tinned meat. 

Spastic, a. 3. Of a person: affected with 
s. paralysis, a condition in which some 
muscles undergo tonic spasm (sometimes 
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resulting in abnormal posture) and resist 
passive displacement, so that voluntary 
movement of the part affected is difficult 
and poorly coordinated 1903. B. sb. A s. 
person 1937. 

Special, a. 3. b. Special Drawing Rights 
(abbrev. S. D. R.s): additional drawing rights 
allocated to member countries of the 
International Monetary Fund, allowing them 
extra powers to purchase foreign currency 
from the Fund, 

Speciation (spisi,é'-fon, sptfié'-Jon). 1907. 
[f. SPECIES + -ATION.] The development of 
new biological species, or the causes of this 
process. 

Spectrum. 3. b. The entire range of 
wavelengths (or frequencies) of electro- 
magnetic radiation, from the longest radio 
waves to the shortest gamma rays, of which 
the range of visible light is only a small part; 
also transf., of radiation of other kinds 
1929. c. fig. The (or an) entire range of 
anything, ordered according to degree, 
quality, etc,; a gamut 1926. 

3. c. A broad s. of opinion, ranging from 
moderates to extremists 1959, A s. of derivatives 
is available, ranging from ineffective to extremely 
powerful inhibitors 1971. 

Speed, sb. II. 1. At s. (delete t). 4. slang 
(orig. U.S.) Methamphetamine or one of 
its salts 1909. 

Spee-d-up, 1923. [f. to speed up, SPEED v. 
II. 2 d.] Increase of the rate of work, pro- 
duction, movement, etc. 

Spiel' (spil 1824. 
curling match, 

Spiel’ (spil, fpil). slang (orig. and chiefly 
.S.). 1896. [- G. spiel game, play.] (A) 
glib or persuasive talk or speech. Hence as 
v. trans. and intr. 

Spillage (spilédg). 1934. [f. SPILL v. + 
-AGE.] That which is spilled; the action of 


[See BONSPIEL] A 


spilling. 

Spin-dri-er. 1039. [f. SPIN v. + DRIER.) 
A machine for drying washing in a rapidly 
rotating drum. 

Spin-off (spin,of). orig. U.S. 1901. [f. 
SPIN v. + Orr adv.) An incidental result, 
esp. an incidental benefit of an industrial or 
technological process or activity; such 
results collectively. 

Non-stick frying pans used to be the s. which 
made space research worthwhile 1969. 

Spiral, sb. 3. f. A progressive rising 
movement in which two or more inter- 
dependent quantities (as prices and incomes) 
increase successively by turns 1939. 

Spiv (spiv). slang. 1934. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A man who makes a living by his 
wits without working. (The orig. sense is 
said to be a bookmaker's runner or assistant.) 
Hence Spivvery (spi-vori), the characteristic 
activities of a spiv. 

Splash, sb. 1. c. A small quantity of soda- 
water, etc., added to a glass of spirits 1929. 

attrib. 5 to an item in a newspaper or 
Journal set on the page with a wide display, e.g. 
a front-page 8. story. 

Splash-. s.-down, the alighting of a 
spacecraft on the sea; hence as v. intr. 

From launch to s. the Apollo-8 mission went 
entirely without hitch 1968. 

Splinter, sb. 1. c. Applied to a small part 
that splits off from a group or party 1935. 

More marked e, than any net transfer between 
the major parties was the rejection of their 
lesser rivals and of the ‘splinter groups’ 1951. 

Split, ppl. a. 

Special collocations: s.-level Archit. used attrib. 
ofa building in which one room or set of rooms is a 
fraction of a storey higher or lower than adjoining 
rooms; s.-mind = SCHIZOPHRENIA; s.-second, 
(also, transf.) a very brief moment of time. 

pot, sb. 

Comb.: s.-check, a check made on the spot; a 
test taken at random. 

Spread, sb. 5. a. slang. Butter 1812. b. 
Jam, paste, eto., for spreading on bread, e.g. 
chocolate s. 1880. 

Sputnik (sputnik). 1957. [Russ., ‘travel- 
ling companion, satellite’, f. s with + pul’ 
way, journey + *-NIK (agent-suffix).] A 
Russian artificial satellite. 

Square, sb. II. 3. a. Colloq. phr. back to 
(or in, on) s. one: back where one started; 
returning to the beginning. 13. slang (orig. 
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Jazz). A person who is old-fashioned or out 
of touch with modern ways 1938. 

Phr. To be on the s., to be a freemason. 

Square, a. II. 2. c. Having the character- 
istics of a SQUARE (sense *13). 

Comb.: s. dance, a dance in which the partners 
are arranged in a square or similar set form, e.g. 
the lancers, the quadrille; so s. dancer, s. 
dancing. 

Squeeze, sb. 1. d. Economics. A restriction 
imposed on borrowing, investment, etc. 1927. 

Stack, v. 5. Aeronaut. To keep (aircraft) 
flying over an airport at different heights 
until they can land 1948. 

Staff, sb.* I. 6. b. A token given to an 
engine-driver on a single-line railway as an 
authority to proceed over a given section of 
the line; also attrib., as s. system 1902. 

Stage, sb. IL. 5. Electronics. A single 
amplifying transistor or vaive together with 
the associated resistors, capacitors, etc. 1920. 
6. Each of two or more sections of a rocket 
that have their own engines and propellant 
and fall away in turn as their propellant 
becomes exhausted 1952. 

Staging, vbl. sb. 1. a. Also, the shelves for 
plants in a greenhouse. 

Comb.: s. area Mil., the place where troops in 
transit are assembled prior to moving to their 
next destination. 

Stakhanovite (stükü-novoit). 1937. f. 
name of a Russian coal-miner, A. G. 
Stakhanov, with whom the practice origin- 
ated + IR.] A (Russian) worker who is 
awarded recognition with special privileges 
for extraordinary output. Also attrib. 
Hence Stakha-novism, the efficiency 
system under which such competition and 
awards are current. 

S. women miners in the Donetz basin are per- 
forming four, nine, and eleven norms each 1032, 

Stalag (stà-leg, stælæg, lftà-lag). 1940. 
[G., f. stamm STEM sb.' (used for ‘of the 
main stock’) + lager camp, LEAGUER sb." I.] 
A German prison camp primarily for non- 
commissioned officers and privates. 

Stalinism (std-liniz’m). 1927. [f. name of 
J. V. Stalin (Dzhugashvili) (1879-1953), 
Soviet statesman.] The policy of Stalin in 
the Soviet government of Russia. Hence 
Stalinist a. and sb. 

Stand, v. 

With advs. S. down. d. To go off duty; hence 
s.-down sh. S. in. c. To act as substitute (for); 
hence s.-in sb., a person who does this. S. to. 
ta. To be present; to set to work, fall to. b. Mil. 
To take E a 07 — in preparation for an 
attack (see To adv. 5). 

Starch, sb. 

Comb.: s.-reduced a., (of bread, etc.) having 
less than the normal proportion of starch. 

Stardom (stü-idem). 1805. [f. STAR sb. + 
-DOM.] The status of a theatrical or other 
star; the realm or sphere of such stars. 

Starkers (stiü-rkoiz), a. slang. 1923. [f. 
STARK(-NAKED + -ER' + .] = STARK- 
NAKED d. 

Starlet. 3. A young film actress who is 
being prepared for major roles 1922. 

Starry, a. 

3. s.-eyed a. collog., having the stars (the 
height of one’s ambition) reflected in one’s eyes. 

Stash (stæf), v. slang. 1794. [Origin 
unknown.] 1. trans. and intr. To stop, 
desist from; to leave (a place); to extinguish 
(a light). 2. trans. To conceal; to put away, 
usu. in a place of safety 1797. Hence Stashed 
(steeſt) ppl. a., hidden, stored (freq. with 
away). 

Stash (stef), sb. U.S. slang. 1930. f. 
prec.] 1, A house, dwelling, or hiding-place. 


2. Something concealed, esp. a hidden 
supply of drugs 1942. 
Statal (sté'-tal), a. orig. U.S. 1862. ff. 


STATE sb, + -AL!1.] Pertaining to a state or 
states. 
Political citizenship..s. or national 1862. 
Three great s. groups [in India] 1949. 
Stateless, a. c. Polit. Lacking nationality 
or citizenship 1902. Hence Sta-telessness. 
Stately, a. 3. s. home, a large and 
magnificent house, of a type now often 
open for the public to view. 
e s. homes of England, How bea: 
stand F. D. I T pam doas 
Stateside (sté-tsoid), a. and adv. U.S. 
collog. 1944. [f. STATE sb. + SIDE sb.!] Of 
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the United States; in or towards the United 
States. 

Station, sb. 

Comb.: s.-wagon U.S., a type of covered 
carriage; in later use (not only in I. S.A.), a 
sturdy saloon motor vehicle capable of carrying 
both passengers and goods, 

Statism (sté-tiz’m). 1609. [f. STATE sb. + 
-ISM.] t 1. Subservience to political exped- 
iency in religious matters —1660. + 2. Political 
science, statecraft —1620. 3. Government of a 
country by the state, as opposed to anarchy 
1880. b. State administration and control 
of social and economic affairs 1948, 

Status. 

Comb.: s. symbol, anything considered to 
show the high social s. of its owner or user. 

The vigorous merchandising of goods as s. 
symbols V. PACKARD. 

Stay, v. 

Comb., f; phr. with advs.: s.-in, (of miners) 
S.-down, strike, one in which strikers remainin 
the place in which they are employed. 

Steady, a. B. adv. d. to go steady: to be 
regular sweethearts (with). collog. (orig. U.S.) 
1923. 

Comb.: s. state, an unvarying condition; also 
attrib. 

Steam, sb. 

Comb.: 8. iron, an electric iron that provides its 
own supply of steam to the under surface; 
s. radio collog., radio broadcasting, so called 
after the coming of television made it seem as 
old-fashioned as a steam-engine. 

Steel, sb. 

Comb.: s. band, a band of West, Indian 
musicians using instruments made fromoil-drums; 
S. wool = *wire wool. 

Stegophilist (stegofilist). 1952. f. Gr. 
oréyos roof + -PHIL(E + -I8t.) One who 
practises climbing buildings. 

Stem, v. 4. Skiing. To force the heel of 
the skis outwards; to check progress by 80 
doing 1924. 

Sten (gun). 1942. [f. S, T, initials of the 
inventors + en, as in BnEx.] A type of 
sub-machine-gun. 

Step, v. 1. Phr. To s. on the gas: see 
Gas sb.*; hence to s. on it: to hurry (colloq.) 
1930. 

Stereo? (ste-rio, sti*rio). 1958. Collog. 
abbrey. of *STEREOPHONIC, -PHONY, 

Stereo-isomer (ste:rio-, sti*:riojoi-somo). 
1903. [f. STEREO- -- ISOMER.] Chem. One of 
two or more compounds whose molecules 
consist of identical sequences of atoms and 
differ only in the spatial orientation of 
certain atoms. So Ste:reo-isome'ric a., 
-iso-merism. 

Stereophonic (ste:rio-, sti*:riofgnik), a. 
1927. lf. STEREO- + PHONICa.] Of sound broad- 
casts, gramophone records, eto.: involving 
two (or more) channels, so that particular 
sounds appear to the listener to come from 
two or more directions, resulting in increased 
realism. Hence Ste:reopho-nically adv. 
Stereo-phony. 


Sterling. B. adj. 1. b. Later applied 
to balances (and debts) repayable in 
sterling. 


Comb.: s. aréa, a group of countries whose 
currency is tied to the (British) pound s. 
Sternutator (std-aniuté'tda). 1922. (t, 
sternutat- (in STERNUTATORY, etc.) +- OR 2. 
A substance that causes nasal irritation; esp. 
a poison gas that causes irritation of the nose 
and eyes, pain in the chest, and nausea. 
Steroid (sti?roid, steroid). 1936. lt. 
STER)OL + -orpn.] Chem. Any of a large 
group of structurally related organic com- 
pounds based on three rings of six carbon 
atoms joined to one of five, including 
cholesterol and other sterols, the adrenal 
and sex hormones, and many other com- 
pounds with important physiological effects 
in animals or plante. Also attrib. or as adj. 
Hence Steroi-dal a. 
Stevengraph  (stivongraf). 1879. If. 
the name of the inventor Thomas Stevens 
(1828-1888), a weaver of Coventry, + 
-GRAPH.] A colourful woven silk picture 
produced by the firm founded by Stevens. 
Stick, sb. II. 6. A number of aerial bombs 
released in close succession, or of parachute 
troops from an aircraft 1940. 

Phr. the sticks, orig. U.S. slang: the country, 
‘backwoods’. 


SS 
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icky, d.“ 1. Also, covered with adhesive 
tees foreign matter 1870. 2. slang. 
Extremely disagreeable and painful 1915. 
3. slang. Very critical, particular, or captious 


1920. bomb, a grenade which sticks to the 
object that it hits. 2. A s. time in the trenches 
1916. [To] come to a s. end 1915. 

Stiff, sb. 4. orig. U.S. An intractable or 
incorrigible person 1896. 

Stilbestrol (stilbistrü). Also (U.S.) 
stilbestrol. 1938. lt.  STILB(ENE + 
(EsrR(US + -OL.] Biochem. A powerful 
synthetic estrogen, C,Ha0, that is 
active when used as a cream or taken orally; 
also called diethylstilbæstrol. 


Stiletto. 
Comb.: s. heel, a high, sharply pointed heel on a 


shoe. 

Sting, v. 2. d. pass. To be heavily charged 
or involved in expense, be swindled. collod. 
(orig. U.S.) 1903. Also actively. 

Stinker. 4. slang. Something irritating 
or offensive 1919. 

Stirrup, sb. 

Comb.: 8. pump, a pump having a foot-plate 
and fitted with a tube having a nozzle for pro- 
ducing a jet or spray to extinguish a fire or 
incendiary bombs. 

Stochastic, a. Restrict ‘Now rare or 
Obs.’ to sense in Dict. and add: 2, Governed 
by or proceeding in accordance with the 
laws of probability 1943, 

Stock, sb.’ B. adj. 4. S. car, a racing car 
with the basic chassis of an ordinary 
commercial model 1934. 

Stockholm (sto-kho"m). Name of the 
capital of Sweden: used attrib. in S. pitch, 
pitch yielded by S. tar, a variety of tak 
prepared from resinous pinewood and used 
130 Ud maintenance of a ship's rigging, etc. 

Stocking, sb. 

Comb.: s. mask, a (nylon) s. pulled over the 
head and face, worn as a disguise by criminals; 
S.-stitch, a knitting stitch commonly used in 
stockings, producing a plain smooth surface. 

Stockpile, sb. 1805. [f. STOCK sb.! + 
PILE sb. “) 1. Mining. A pile of ore built up 
when the rate of mining exceeds that of 
disposal, or maintained as a reserve. 2. 
transf. A reserve store of anything, spec. of 
nuclear weapons: chiefly in political and 
commercial contexts 1946. Hence Sto:ck- 

ile v. trans., to accumulate or keep in a s. 

to*ckpiling vòl. sb. 

Stomp (stomp), sb. 1924. [U.S. dial, f. 
STAMP sb.] Jazz. A lively dance characterized 
by heavy stamping. Hence Stomp v. intr., 
to dance in this manner. 

Stone, v. 2. b. slang (orig. U.S.). Chiefty 
as ppl. a. or pa, pple.: intoxicated, drugged, 
or stimulated with drink, drugs, etc. 1954. 

Stonk (stenk), v. 1944. [Cf. dial. stonk 
(game of marbles).] frans. To bombard with 
artillery. Hence as sb. 

Stonker (sto ken), v. Austral. and N. Z. 
Slang. 1923. [Origin unkn.] trans. To 
baffle, make useless; to beat. Hence 
Sto'nkered ppl. a., tired, worn out. 
Stooge (stds), sb. slang (orig. U.S.)- 

3. [Of unkn. origin.] A butt, foil, esp. for 
& comedian; transf. a deputy in difficult or 
more» 5 ctan cen Hence Stooge v. 
to move, travel, esp. 
in airratt Toa esp. to fly about, around 
fore, sb. 9. b. =* 
2b. 1068. Computers. MEMORY 
,atraddle, v. 7. b. To drop shot or bombs 
1 5 (a target), beginning on one side or 
St SN finishing on the other 1917. Hence 

Stra 15 85 1 of this action. 

» a., etc. A, adj. 5. c. h 
person: heterosexual, EN AE 
ane a. 8. c. Nuclear Physics. Of a 
Sub-atomic particle: having non-zero 
‘strangeness’ 1956. 
2 trangeness. (See after STRANGELY adv.) 
pe ‘uclear Physics. A quantized property 
E to mesons and baryons that is 
SEO in strong interactions, a particle 
lifetime deis peo a relatively long 

ii el 
Strong interaction 19 555 produced by the 
Strap, ob. 
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Comb.: strapwork, ornamental work represent - 
ing narrow bands or straps folded, interlaced, etc. 

Strategic, a. b. S. bombing: bombing 
designed to disrupt the enemy's internal 
economy, to destroy morale, and the like: 
opp. tactical bombing. c. Of materials: 
essential to the provision of munitions of 
war, as s. metals, ores. 

Stratosphere. For  pronunc. read 
(stre-tósfi?i). In current British use the 
upper limit is raised (being at a height of 
30-35 miles instead of at 12-15 miles), 80 
that the s. includes a region in which the 
temperature increases with height. Hence 
Stratosphe-ric a. 

Stray, a. 3. b. collog. Occurring or met 
with casually or unexpectedly, as a s. 
customer, instance, remark 1873. 

Stream, sb. 7. Each of several groups of 
school-children regarded as having similar 
ability (in relation to their age); often 
designated 4, B, C, etc. 1946. 

5. Phr. s. of consciousness, the conscious reaction 
of an individual to external events viewed as a 
continual flow; a method of fiction depicting 
events through this flow in the mind of a 
character. 

Streaming, vbl. sb. c. The practice in a 
school of separating pupils of the same age 
into streams according to their ability, so 
that the range of ability in any one class is 
reduced 1957. 

Strep. 1942. Colloq. abbrev. of STREPTO- 
O0CQUS, -COCCAL a. 

Strine (strein). 1907. [Alleged Austral. 
pronunciation of 'Australian'] A name 
given to comic transliterations of Australian 
speech, as Emma Chisit, * How much is it?" 

String, s». II. 1. b. collog. (orig. U.S.). 
A condition attached fo an agreement, etc. 
1888. 2. c. The horses in training at a stable. 

Comb.: s. alphabet, a reading contrivance for 
the use of the blind by which words are denoted 
by means of knots of various kinds in a s. 

Stringer. 3. d. A longitudinal structural 
member in an aircraft fuselage or wing 1932. 

Strip, sb.“ 1. c. orig. U.S. A row of 
pictures in a newspaper or magazine 
portraying some incident or story usu. à 
humorous one and often involving characters 
that appear recurrently; esp. comic s., 8. 
cartoon 1928. 

Comb.: s. lighting, lighting in the form of 
tubular fluorescent lamps; s. mill, a mill in 
which steel slabs are rolled into strips. 

Strip, v.* 

Comb.: ease, an entertainment in which a 
woman divests herself of her garments one by 
one before an audience. 

Stripper. 4. A woman who performs in a 
strip-tease act 1942. 

Strobe (strvb) 1962. [repr. first syllable 
of STROBOSCOPE, -SCOPIC.] An apparatus for 
producing s. lighting, rapidly flashing 
bright light; so s. light. 

Stroganoff (stro'gánof). 1932. [The name 
of Count Paul Stroganoff, 19th-cent. Russian 
diplomat.] Applied to a dish of meat sliced 
into strips and cooked in a sauce containing 
sour cream, as beef (boeuf) S. 

Strong, a. 

Comb.: b. s. interaction Nuclear Physics, a 
physical interaction that is effective only between 
certain sub-atomic particles when very close 
together (e.g. protons and neutrons in an atomic 
nucleus), at which distance it is the strongest of 
the four known kinds of interaction. 

Strong-arm, a. orig. U.S. 1903. f. 
STRONG a. + ARM sb.!] Having or showing 
strength of arm, physically powerful, able 
to overpower by force. 

Strong(-)point. 1922. (tr. G. feste 
stellung; see STRONG a. 8, Pornt IV. 2.] Mil. 
A specially fortified position in a defence 
system. 

1 trenches, *pill-boxes', strong points 


Structural, a. 

3. s. linguistics, the study ofa language viewed 
as a system made up of interrelated elements; 
s. psychology,the study of the arrangement and 
composition of mental states and conscious 
experiences. 

Strudel (strũ- d'). 1924. [G.] A pastry 
confection, originating in Austria, of very 
thin paste rolled up with various fillings, as 
apple s. Also attrib., as s. pastry. 


SULPHANILAMIDE 


. couch, a sofa that can be used as a 


Stuff, sb. III. 2. Phr. (orig. U.S.) To do 
one's s.: to perform one's tricks, do what one 
is required or expected to do. Also to know 
one’s 8. 

Stuffed (stoft), ppl. a. 


While Pompey was a competent soldier, 
politically he was to prove pretty much a s, shirt 
194: 


Stunt, sb.* 
Comb.: s. man, a man employed to double foran 


actor in performing dangerous stunts. 

Sub, sb. 6. = SUBMARINE sb, 1917. 

Sub, v. 1. b. To act as a substitute, in 
general senses 1938. 

Sub-. 

7. b. Su:b-culture Anthrop., a cultural group 
within a larger culture. 

Sub-ato-mic, a. 1903. (SuB- 7.] Smaller 
than or occurring in an atom; relating to 
such particles or to phenomena involving 
them. (In use generally = *SUB-NUCLEAR a.) 

Sub-critical, a. 1945. [Son- 19.] Nuclear 
Physics. Not critical, less than critical (see 
*CRITICAL a. 7 b). 

Subliminal, a. 

s. advertising, advertising that is presented in 
such a way (e.g. by means of very brief pictures 
on television) that it is not consciously perceived, 
although capable of influencing opinion or 
behaviour. 

Sub-machi-ne-gun. 1924. [SUB- 5 b. A 
light machine-gun that does not need a 
mount and fires pistol cartridges. 

Sub-mi-niature, a. 1947. [SuB- 9.] Even 
smaller than ‘miniature’; very much 
reduced in size. 

There are two alternative designs, one using s. 
valves and the other transistors 1956, 

Sub-nu:clear, a. 1964, [SUB- 7.] Smaller 
than or occurring in an atomic nucleus; 
relating to such particles or to phenomena 
involving them. 

Suborbital, a. and sb. A. adj. 2. Astronaut. 
[SvB- 19.] Not involving or completing an 
orbit of the earth (or another planet) 1959. 

Su: b-song. 1927. [SUB- 5 c.] Ornith. A 
quiet low-pitched type of bird song, 
distinguished from the full song. 

Subsonic (svbsgnik), a. 1940. (f. SUB- 
19 + *SONIOC a., after supersonic.] Pertaining 
to, involving, capable of, or designating 
speeds less than the speed of sound. 

S. tunnels 1946. S. speeds of around 600 m.p.h. 
1958. Hence Subso-nically adv. 

Sub-sta:xndard, a. 1909. [Sus- 19.) Of 
less than required or normal quality, size, 
etc.; inferior. 

Su-bstitutable, a. 1805. [f. SUBSTITUT(E 
v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being substituted. 
Hence Su:bstitutabi-lity, the property of 
being substitutable. 

Subtopia (s)btó*pià) 1955. [f. SUB- 
(URBAN + U)ToPIA.] Term applied to urban 
and rural areas disfigured by ill-planned and 
ugly building development;  unsightly 
Suburbs regarded as encroaching upon the 
natural scene; also fig. 

Sugar, sb. 

Comb.: s.-daddy slang (orig. U.S.), an elderly 
man who lavishes gifts on a young woman. 

Suicide, sb.* 

Comb.: s. club, (a) a club whose members are 
pledged to commit s.; (b) ironical term for units 
with particularly dangerous missions in war; 
s. pact, an agreement between two persons to 
commit s. together; s. pilot, squad, a pilot or 
group on a dangerous mission in war. 

Suk(h, varr. *Sovk. 

Sukiyaki (su-kiya-ki; also skz-Yaki). 1920. 
IJap.] A Japanese dish consisting of slices 
of beef fried with vegetables and sauce and 
served with rice. 

Sulfa, var. *SULPHA. 

Sulpha (sv-lfă). Also sulfa. 1942. [First 
syllable of *SULPHANILAMIDE.] Pharm. Sulpha 
drug, a sulphonamide drug. 

Sulphanilamide (solfünilàmoid). Also 
(U.S.) sulf-. 1935. [f. sulphanil(ic (t. 
SULPH- yh ANILIC a.) + AMIDE.] Chem. A 
synthetic colourless crystalline compound, 
EN Co BONH,, with anti-bacterial prop- 


SULPHONAMIDE 


Sulphonamide (splfó»-n&moid). Also (U.S.) 
sulf-. 1910. [f. SULPHON(E + AMIDE.] 
Chem. Any organic compound containing the 
group —SO,N=; spec. any of numerous 
drugs derived from sulphanilamide that 
prevent the multiplication of certain 
pathogenic bacteria. 

Summer time. 2. Double s. b., the 
Standard time, two hours in advance of 
Greenwich mean time, first adopted in 
May 1941, ceased in July 1945. 

Summit. 4. Polit. Used attrib. of the 
heads of states, as s. conference, s. level 1955. 

Sumo (sd mo). 1901. [Jap.] In Japan, a 
form of wrestling in which a wrestler wins 
a bout by forcing his opponent out of a 
circle or by obliging him to touch the 
ground with any part of his body except his 
feet; also, a competitor in this sport. Also 
attrib. and Comb. 

Sump, sb. 2. c. The oil reservoir at the 
bottom of the crank-case of an internal- 
combustion engine 1907. 

Sun, sb. 

Comb.: s.-glasses, tinted spectacles for protect- 
ing the eyes from sunlight or glare; s.-lamp, (a) a 
large lamp with a parabolic reflector used in 
film-making; (b) a lamp emitting ultra-violet 
rays, used esp. for Herapentie purposes and to 
produce sun-tan artificially. 


Sunday. 
Comb.: S. PARIES one who paints purely for 
pleasure (= Fr. peintre de dimanche), 


Super, a. 3. collog. Of superlative or 
exceptional quality 1895. 

Superconductivity (s'ü:porkondpkti-viti). 
1913. [f. SUPER- II. 2 + CONDUOTIVITY.] 
Physics. The property, exhibited by some 
substances at temperatures close to absolute 
zero, of having zero electrical resistance. 
Hence Supercondu:cting, -condu:ctive 
adjs., exhibiting s.; perfectly conducting. 
Supercondu:ctor, a substance that be- 
comes superconducting at sufficiently low 
temperatures. 

Super-ego (s'upoie:go, -igo). 1923. (f. 
SuPER- II. 8 + EGO. Psychol. In Freudian 
psychology, the part of the mind that 
evolves from the ego in infancy and com- 
prises (unconscious) ideals of conduct as 
well as inhibitions on it; conscience, inner 
morality. 

Superintendent. A. sb. 1. b. A police 
officer above the rank of inspector 1836. 

Supermarket (s'ü-poxmü:rkét). orig. U.S. 
1938, [f. SUPER- II. 2 + MARKET sb.! A 
large self-service store selling foods and 
some houschold goods. 

Supernova (s'zpoind"-va). Pl. supernovæ 
(-i), -movas, 1934. [f. SUPER- IL 2 + 
Nova.] Astron. A star that suddenly 
undergoes an immense increase in brightness 
as a result of an explosion in which most of 
its mass is ejected. 

As, will outshine even an entire galaxy for a 
few days 1972. 

Supersonic, a. (Sense 1 is now rare: 
cf. ULTRASONIC a.) B. sb. colloq. A s. aircraft 
1962. Hence Superso'nically adv. 

Supply, sb. I. 4. In short s.: of which the 
B. is short of what is required. 

Supply-, SUPPLY sb. or v. in comb. = 
(a) having charge of or carrying the supplies 
of an army, etc. as s. column, officer, ship, 
train; (b) supplying water, oil, etc. to an 
apparatus, etc., as s.-pipe, -pump, roller 
1840; (c) supplying a vacancy, as s. teacher. 

Supporting, ppl. a. 1610. [-ING*.] That 
supports (spec. in techn. senses). S. film: a 
less important film presented with the chief 
item of a programme. 

Suppress, v. 8. Electronics, To reduce the 
amplitude of (unwanted frequencies); to 
counteract (interference) 1929. b. To equip 
with a suppressor for reducing electrical 
interference 1948. 

Supra-segmental (s'i-prü,segme-ntàál), a. 
1941. [f. SUPRA- -- *SEGMENTAL a.] Phonetics. 
Of or pertaining to certain articulatory 
features of an utterance, esp. length, pitch, 
and stress. 

Supremo (sipre-mo, süpri-mo). 1937. f. 
Sp. (generalissimo) supremo supreme general.] 
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A supreme leader or ruler; a man holding the 
highest military or political authority. 

Suq, var. *Souk. 

Sure, a. IV. 1. d. S. thing: à certainty 
1836. Also advb., certainly 1896. 

Surface, sb. 1. spec. The surface of the sea, 
as in s. mail, mail carried by sea (or, in 
U.S.A., by land), s. craft, s.-raider, s.-ship 
(as opp. to submarine). 

Surface, v. 3. intr. To come to the surface; 
also fig. 1922. 

Surra (sv-rä, sü-rü). 1883. [Marathi] A 
tropical, febrile disease of horses and other 
animals, caused by the protozoan parasite 
Trypanosoma evansi. 

Surtax. b. A graduated tax in addition 
to income tax on incomes above a certain 
level 1929. 

Sushi (sirfi) 1893. [Jap.] In Japan, a 
snack consisting of cold boiled rice flavoured 
with vinegar and commonly garnished with 
slices of fish, sea-weed, or cooked egg. 

Swag, sb. 

Comb.: swagman Austral., one who carries a 
swag; a tramp. 

Swash, a.* 

s. plate Engin., a circular plate fixed obliquely 
at the end of a shaft so as to give a reciprocating 
motion to a part in contact with it. 

Swastika. 2. This symbol as the emblem of 
the German Nazi party and régime 1934. 

Sweat, sb. 

Comb. shirt, a kind of thin cotton sweater. 

Sweep, v. 

Comb.: s.-back, the angle between the lateral 
axis and the wing axis of an aeroplane. 

Sweet, a. 

Comb.: s.-and-sour, of meat, etc.: dressed in a 
sauce containing sugar and vinegar. 

Swept, ppl. a. 

Comb.: s.-back Aeronaut., (of an aircraft wing) 
having the axis running backwards at an angle 
to that of the aircraft; so s. wing; S.-up, (of 
hair) brushed up towards the top of the head. 

Swim, v. 

Comb.: s.-suit, a bathing costume. 

Swing, sb. I. 11. An easy rhythmic pulse 
in jazz; spec. a type of jazz or dance music, 
popular in the 1930s and 1940s, characterized 
by a strong regular rhythm 1937. 

Swing, v. 15. trans. and intr. To play 
(music) with a buoyant beat 1933. 

Swing-. 2. s.-wing, an aircraft wing 
that can be moved backwards or forwards; 
usu. attrib. 

Swinging, ppl. a. 2. In Jazz music: 
lively, go-ahead; superlatively good; also 
transf. 1955. 

Switch, sb. 6. fig. Diversion of activity, 
effort, or production 1915. Also Switch- 
over. 

Switch, v. 6. b. To exchange, esp. of 
race horses, and of investments 1897. 7. b. 
slang. Switched on, under the influence of 
marijuana or other drugs; cf. *turn on. 
Hence, in more general sense, aware of all 
that is considered fashionable and up-to- 
date; ‘hip’. 


Swither (swióoi, v. Sc. 1501. [Origin 
unkn.] intr. To hesitate, be uncertain. 
Hence Swi-ther sb. 1719. 

Swiz(z (swiz). slang. 1932. [Origin 
unkn.] A swindle. 

Symphonic, a. 


3. s. ballet, a ballet such as may be danced to a. 
symphony; s. dance, an orchestral piece in dance 
rhythm and style but not necessarily intended for 
dancing. 

Synchro- (si-nkro), abbrev. of synchro- 
nized, synchronous, used in combs. 

Synchrocyclotron (si:ņkro,səi-klötron). 
1947. [f. *SYNCHRO- + *CYCLOTRON.] Physics. 
A modification of the cyclotron in which the 
frequency of the electric field is decreased as 
the particles gain energy, to allow for their 
increase in mass, so that higher energies can 
be achieved. 

Synchronic, a. Restrict rare to senses in 
Dict. and add: 2. Linguistics. Pertaining 
to or designating a method of linguistic 
study concerned with a language at a given 
time; descriptive as opposed to historical or 
diachronic 1927. 


TAMBOURA 


Synchrotron (sinkrétron). 1947. f. 
*SYNCHRO- + *-TRON.] Physics. A modifica- 
tion of the cyclotron in which the strength 
of the magnetic field is increased as the 
particles gain energy, to keep the radius of 
their path constant (the frequency of the 
electric field being decreased in addition in 
the case of a proton s.). 

Syncretism. 2. Philol. The merging of 
two or more case-forms in one 1901. 

Synthetic, a. 2. b. Applied gen. to sub- 
stances and preparations simulating a 
natural product; hence, artificial 1907. c. 
As sb. pl., s. products 1940. 

System. I. 1. c. The established political 
or social order 1806. 

Comb.: systems analysis, the technique of 
analysing an activity, process, organization, ete., 
in order to determine how a computer may be 
employed to achieve the desired end more effi- 
ciently or conveniently. 

T. 

I. 3. b. T-bone, a T-shaped bone; T-bone 
steak, a beef-steak cut from the thin end of the 
loin, containing a T-bone; T-shirt, a short- 
sleeved shirt so cut that when spread out flat its 
shape suggests the letter T. 

H. 3. T. T., teetotal(ler, tuberculin-tested; 
T. V. A., Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Tab‘. I. 1. c. Theatr. A loop or cord by 
which stage curtains are hung; hence, à 
stage curtain 1930. 

Tabla (tablă). 1865. [Urdu tabla — Arab. 
fabla drum.] In Indian music, a pair of small 
drums played with the hands. 

Tachism(e (to iz m). 1956. [Fr. tachisme, 
1. tache stain + isme -ISM.] = *action painting. 

Tachograph (te-kograf). 1968. (f. Gr. 
Táxos speed + -GRAPH.] A device that may 
be fitted to a motor vehicle to record 
automatically its speed and its times of 
travel. 

Tack (tek), sb." 1940. [Short for TACKLE 
sb. 6.] = TACKLE sb. 6. Also altrib., as t. 
room, a room where such tackle is stored. 


Tædium vite (ti-didm voi-ti). 1811. 
[L.] Weariness of life. 

Tag, v. 1. b. = *LABEL v. 2. 1041. 
Tagliatelle, -i (talyate-le, i). 1919. It., 


pl. of ¢agliatella, -o.) A ribbon-shaped variety 
of pasta. 

Taiga (tal gu). 1888. [Russ.] A region of 
coniferous forest in northern Russia; hence, 
a similar region elsewhere. 

Tail, sb. 2. b. The rear part of an aircraft 
1909. 3. b. pl. (Evening dress with) a tail 
coat (collog.) 1857. 9. slang. A person who 
follows or ‘shadows’ another 1914. 

Tail, v.! I. 7. slang. To follow or ‘shadow’ 
(someone) 1871. 

Tailor-made, a. 2. c. Perfectly suited for 
a particular purpose 1958. Hence as sb., 
(a) a tailor-made suit or costume 1899; 
(b) slang, a ready-made cigarette (opp. one 
that the smoker rolls for himself) 1928. 

Take, sb. 6. b. A sound recording made in 
one unbroken session 1920. x 

Take, v. IV. 6. Phr. To have what it 
takes: to possess the necessary qualities, esp. 
those needed for success. orig. U.S. 

Take-over (tek Ov. 1930. If. to take 
over (see TAKE v.).] An act of taking over; 
spec. the assumption of control or ownership, 
esp. of a business concern. Also attrib., a5 
t. bid, an attempt or offer to take control 
of a company. n 

Tala (ta- la). 1891. [Skr.] In Indian music, 
the rhythmic pattern of time and metre. 

Talent, sb. 

Comb.: t.-scout, one who seeks out talented 
people for acting, sports, business, etc. 

alk, v. II. > z 

3. Phr. To t. down: also, to provide (a pilot) with 
directions that enable him to land, esp. im 
overcast or emergency conditions. Hence 
t.-down sb. 

Talking, vbl. sb. . 

Comb.: t. point, a topic suitable for or inviting 
mr n or eni ed 

alkin: . a. 

T. book, a recording on disc or tape of the 
reading of a book, esp. for use by blind people. 

Tamboura (tembü*rü). Also tambur, 
tambura. 1891. [- Arab. fanbüra.] AD 


TAM-TAM 


Indian musical instrument with four or 
five strings, used as a drone. 

Tam-tam (temtem). 1839. [Hindi: see 
‘Tom-ToM.] A large metal gong. 

Tangy (tæni), a. Also tangey. 1875. [f. 
Tang sb. + -Y'.] Having a tang or sharp 
flavour. 

Tank, sb.* 

Comb.: t. farm, an area used for the storage of 
petroleum in tanks; t. farming, growing plants 
in tanks of water without soil (cf. *HYDRO- 
PONICS). 

Tank (tenk), v. 1863. [f. TANK*.] 1. 
trans. To place, store, immerse, etc., in a 
tank. 2. To t. (up). a. intr. To drink heavily 
1899. b. trans. and inir. To refuel (an 
aircraft, car, etc.) 1933. So Tanked 
ppl. a. Tanking vbl. sb. 

Tanka (te- kü). 1899. [Jap.]! A short 
Japanese poem of five lines containing a 
total of thirty-one syllables. 

Tanker. 2. An aircraft from which other 
aircraft are refuelled in.the air 1938. 3. 
A road vehicle for transporting liquids in 
bulk 1945. 

Tape, sb. 2. c. = 
recording on t. 1941. 

Comb.: t. recorder, an apparatus for recording 
sound, pictures, or other signals on magnetic t. 
and for reproducing signals so recorded; t. 
recording vbl. sb., the process of recording in 
this way; concr., a recording so made; so t.-record 
recorded ppl. adj. 

4, trans. To record on magnetic 


*magnetic tape; also, a 


tape 1953. 

Target, sb. 2. d. A result (e.g. a figure, 
sum of money) aimed at; a goal 1942. 

Tarmac. Also, any surface covered with 
this material; spec. that of a runway on an 
airfield. 

Tart (tat), v. slang. 1938. [f. TART sb.*] 
trans. To dress up like a ‘tart’ (TART sb.*); 
to dress up smartly or showily; also transf. 
and fig. So Ta:rted(-up) ppl. a. 

Tartar, sb.* B. adj. t. sauce (also tartare 
sauce) [Fr. sauce tartare], a savoury sauce 
containing mayonnaise and chopped gher- 
kins, capers, etc. 

Tarty (ta-ati), a. 1929. [f. TART sb.* + 
XI.] Resembling or suggestive of a ‘tart’ 
(TART sb.); gaudy. 

Task, sb. 

attrib. t. force U.S., an armed force organized 
for operations under a unified command. 

|'Tass* (tes). I. initials of Russ. Tele- 
graphnoye Agentstvo SSSR.) The telegraphic 
news agency of the Soviet Union. 

l'Tatami (täta-mi). Also (formerly) tata- 
me(e, tattami. 1614. [Jap.] A Japanese 
mat made from rice straw covered with rush 
matting of a standard size, approx. six 
feet by three feet, in terms of which the 
size of Japanese rooms is expressed. 


On no account must any form of footwear soil 
the sacrosanct tatami 1965. 

Tatty (tti), a. 1513. [app. related in 
form and sense to OE. tettec a rag; cf. 
TATTER sb. ] I. Sc, Of hair: tangled, matted; 
of an animal or skin: shaggy. 2. collog. 
Tattered, shabby, tawdry 1933. 

Tea, sb. 7. slang (orig. U.S.). Marijuana; 
spec. marijuana brewed in hot water to 
make a drink 1938. 

i eens : t.-bag, a small bag holding t.-leaves for 
alle m ‘he t.-break, an interruption of work 
road for drinking t., etc.; t.-towel, a cloth 
rying washed crockery; t.-trolley, a small 
table on wheels for the conveyance of t.-things. 

Teach-in (titfin). orig. U.S. 1905. [f. 
TEACH v. + *-IN°.] A series of lectures and 
discussions as a means of drawing attention 
to, or protesting against, some matter of 
public importance. 

Teaching, vbl. sb. 


Comb.: t.-machin: i 

impact ceo a mechanical device for 
ear-. t.-away sb., also, a ruffian or 

hooligan, 

Tech (tek). Also tec. 1911. Colloq. 

abbrey. of technical college, institute, or 

School. 

. Sbnetium (tekni-fijm). 1947. [mod. L., 

Gr. rexvntds artificial (f. rern art, 


craft) + -IUM.] An artificially 

f + E produced 
A metallic element similar to 
Thenium, of which the longest - lived isotope 
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has a halfdife of 200,000 years. Atomic 
number 43; symbol Tc. 
Technical, a. 2. a. t. college, a major 


institution for further education, mainly 
vocational. 
Technicolor (te-knikvlor). orig. U.S. 


Also -our. 1917. Cinemat. Trade name for 
a process of colour photography in which 
the colours are separately but simultaneously 
recorded and then transferred to a single 
positive print. Also transf., fig., and attrib. 

Teddy (te-di) Pet-form of the Christian 
name Edward, used attrib. in T. boy, 
colloq. description of a youth who affects a. 
style of dress held to be characteristic of 
Edward VII's reign 1954. Also T. girl, and 
abbrev. Ted. 

Teen-age (ti-né'd3), a. 1921. [f. TEEN(S 
+ AGE sb.] Designating, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of young people in their 
teens. So Tee-n-aged a. 

Teeny-bopper (ti-nibopoa). collog. 1967. 
[f. teeny, abbrev. of TEEN-AGER + *BOPPER.] 
A teen-age girl who follows the latest 
fashions in clothes, popular music, etc. 

Teething, vbl. sb. 

Comb.: t.-ring, a small ring for an infant to 
bite on while teething; t. troubles, initial 
difficulties in a new venture. 

Tektite (te- ktoit). 1909. [- G. tektit 
F. E. Suess, 1901), f. Gr. werds molten 
(f. rien, make molten) + -ITE'.] One of 
the small, roundish, glassy bodies of un- 
known origin that occur scattered over 
various parts of the earth. 

Tele-. Also as comb. form of TELEVISION. 

Te-le-camera, (a) a telephotographic camera; 
(b) a television camera. Te-lecast, a television 
broadcast; hence as v. trans.; so Te-lecaster, 
Telecasting vbl. sb. Telegenic a. [after 
PHOTOGENIC a. 3], well suited to be shown on 
television, Te-leprinter, a type-printing tele- 
graph. Teleprompter orig. U.S., proprietary 
name of a device which assists a speaker or actor 
on television, etc., by unrolling the script, in 
large print, for him to see. Te-leview v. intr., to 
watch television; so Te-leviewer; Te'leviewing 
vbl, sb. and ppl. a. 

Te:lecommunica-tion. 1932. [- Fr. télé- 
communication: see TELE-.] Communication 
over long distances by electrical or electro- 
magnetic means; also (usu. pl.), the branch 
of technology concerned with the study and 
utilization of this. 

Telemeter (te-limitaa, té-, tele miten), v. 
1934. [f. the sb.] trans. To (take and) 
transmit (a measurement or reading) to a 
distant point; also with back. Hence 
Te-lemetered ppl. a. Te-lemetering vbi. 


sb. 

Telemetry (té-, tele-métri). 1885. f. 
TELE- + -METRY.] The process or practice of 
obtaining measurements at a point removed 
from the place where they are made. 

Television. 2. A t. set 1955. 

Comb.: t. set, an apparatus capable of displaying 
pictures transmitted by t. 

Telex (te-leks), sb. 1932. [f. *TELE(printer 
+ EX(CHANGE sb.] A system of telecom- 
munication by which a subscriber can send 
messages from his teleprinter to be received 
on that of any other subscriber. 

Telex (teleks), v. 1960. [f. the sb.] trans. 
a. To convey or transmit by telex. b. To 
communicate with by telex. 

Tell, v. I. 

7. You're telling me!: there is no need to tell me, 
I'm well aware of that (orig. U.S. collog.). 

When he declares that *over-nutrition has its 
dangers’. . the layman is inclined to reply You're 
telling me’ 1954. 

Templet’. 3. Biochem. A molecule or 
molecular pattern that determines the 
sequence in which other molecules are built 
up into a macromolecule, esp. a nucleic 
acid or polypeptide 1949. 

Tempo. b. íransf. Rate of movement, 
activity, or progress 1901. 

Tempura (te-mpura). 1936. [Jap.] A 
Japanese dish consisting of fish or shell- 
fish, often with vegetables, coated in batter 
and deep-fried. 

Tequila (tekilà) 1849. [Name of a 
district of Mexico.] — PULQUE. 

Tera- (te-ra), prefix. 1951. [f. Gr. répa-s 
marvel, monster.] Prefixed to the names of 
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units to form the names of units a million 
million (102) times greater. Abbrev. T. 

Teratogenic (te:rätodze- nik), d. 1879. 
[f. Gr. vegas, vepar- marvel, monster + 
-0- + *-GENIC.] Producing malformation in 
a fetus. Hence Te:ratogeni-city, t. prop- 
erty. Also Te-ratogen, a t. substance. 

Terminal, a. and sb. A. adj. 3. t. velocity, 
the speed which, once attained by a falling 
body, is not exceeded, because the resistance 
of the air is equal to the pull of gravity. 
B. sb. 1. b. Any apparatus where data may 
be supplied to a computer or which presents 
the output of one in an intelligible form. 1969. 

Terotechnology (ti*:ro-, te:rotekno-lódsi). 
1970. [f. Gr. moet, watch over, take care 
of + -0- + TECHNOLOGY.] The branch of 
technology and engineering concerned with 
the installation, maintenance, and replace- 
ment of industrial plant and equipment and 
with related subjects and practices. 

Terrace, sb. 

Comb.: t. (or terraced) house, one of a row of 
houses joined by party-walls. 

Territory. 6. Zool. The area of land 
secured by an animal or group of animals 
against others of the same species 1774. 

Terylene (te-rilin) 1951. [f. TER(EPH- 
THALIO a. + ETH)YLENE.] The proprietary 
name of a synthetic polyester made from 
ethylene glycol and an ester of terephthalic 
acid, used as a textile fibre. 

Tesla. 2. The unit of magnetic induction 
(flux density) in the S. I., equal to 1 weber/ 
sq. metre (10,000 gauss). Abbrev. T. 1960. 

Test, sb." 

Comb.: t. bed, an engine mounting on which 
aircraft engines are tested before being accepted 
for general use; t. flight, a flight to determine the 
performance of an aircraft; t. pilot, one who 
undertakes such a flight. 

Testosterone (testo:stéró"n). 1939. . 
TESTS + -0- + STER(OL + -ONE.] Physiol. 
A steroid androgen produced in the testes. 

Test-tube. 

Comb.: t. baby, a baby produced by artificial 
insemination, or a human embryo developing 
elsewhere than in a mother’s body; so ¢. child, 
puppy, ete. 

Tetra-. 2. a. Tetraethyl (te:tri,e-pil) 
lead, a poisonous oily liquid, (CH:) Pb, 
that is added to petrol as an anti-knock 
agent making possible higher compression 
ratios. 

Thalidomide (pali-démoid). 1958. lf. 
phthalimidoglutarimide, f. PHTHALIMID(E + 
-0- + GLUTARI(O a. + IMIDE.] A non- 
barbiturate sedative and hypnotic which in 
1961 was found to be teratogenic when 
taken early in pregnancy, sometimes 
causing malformation or absence of limbs in 
the foetus; t. baby, child, one born de- 
formed through the effects of t. 

The construction of a body harness for armless 
t. children 1971. 

Theatre. 

Comb.: t.-in-the-round, the staging of a play 
on a platform which is completely surrounded 
by spectators. 

Theme, sb. 

Comb.: t. song, a recurrent melody in a musical 
play, film, etc. 

Thermistor (pdami-star). 1940. [Contrac- 
tion of (herm(al res)istor.] Electr. A resistor 
having a resistance that varies greatly 
with temperature (being smaller when the 
resistor is hot), enabling it to be used for 
measurement and control. 

Thermo-. The:rmosphere, the region 
of the atmosphere lying beyond the meso- 
sphere. 

Thermocouple (pó-umókpp'l. 1890. f. 
THERMO- + COUPLE sb.] Electr. A pair of 
wires of different metals welded together at 
one end, so that the thermo-electric e.m.f. 
generated in a circuit of which they form 
part may be measured to determine the 
temperature of the junction. 

"Thermonuclear (p5:imonii-kliáa), a. 1938. 
[f. THERMO- + NUCLEAR a.] Derived from, 
utilizing, or designating nuclear reactions 
that occur only at very high temperatures 
(millions of degrees), viz. fusion of hydrogen 
or other light nuclei; of or pertaining to 
weapons utilizing such reactions. 

The t. cloud overshadowing the world 1959, 
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Thermoplastic (po:mnople-stik) a. and 
sb. 1883. [f. THERMO- + PLASTIC a.] A. adj. 
Becoming plastic when heated and rigid 
when cooled, and capable of being repeatedly 
reheated and reshaped without loss of 
properties; made of such a substance. B. 
sb. A t. substance 1933. 

Thermosetting (po:mosetin) ppl. a. 
1936. [f. THERMO- + setting, pres. pple. of 
SET v.] Undergoing a permanent change in 
chemical and physical properties on being 
heated or treated with a suitable agent that 
results in rigidity unaffected by subsequent 
heating. Hence Thermoset g., thermo- 
setting; rendered incapable of being softened 
by heat; sb., a thermoset substance. 

Thiamine (poiümin) Also -in. 1939. 
[f. THi(0- + Vrr)AMINE.] Biochem. Vitamin 
B, an organic compound containing 
sulphur, present in meat (esp. pork) and the 
outer layers of seeds, deficiency of which 
leads to a deterioration in nerve and muscle 
tissue and in man causes beriberi. 

Thing, sb.! I. 3. b. One's interest, concern, 
speciality, or talent; esp. in phr. to do one's 
(own) t. 1841. 

Phrases. To have a t. about: to have an obsession 
or prejudice about (something). To make a t. of: 
tome e an issue of, to get excited about (some- 

g). 

Think, sb. 

Comb.: t.-piece, a thoughtful piece of writing; 
spec. a general article in a newspaper or periodical, 
as distinct from a news-item: t. tank, (a) U.S. 
slang, the brain; (b) orig. U.S., a body of highly 
intelligent peoe or their TA of work; spec. à 
research opan tion providing advice and ideas 
on national and commercial problems. 

Think, v.* 

T. up, to devise, invent, contrive, or produce by 
thought or cogitation, (orig. U.S. colloq.) 

d. A. adj. 

Comb.: t. force [tr. Fr. troisième force], a 
party, body, ete., that checks any extreme 
action of, or conflict between, two others; t. man 
Cricket, a fielder (or his position) between point. 
and short slip; T. World, the underdeveloped 
countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
which are not politically aligned with either the 
Communist or the Western nations. 

Thixotropy (piksotrópi) 1927. f. Gr. 
Os touching + -0- + zpomj turning + 
.] The property exhibited by some 
gels of becoming fluid when shaken, stirred, 
etc., and of changing back to a gel when 
allowed to stand. So Thixotro:pic a., 
exhibiting or pertaining to t. 

Three, a. and sb. 

'omb.: t.- dimensional a., having, or appearing 
to have, the t. dimensions of length, read „ 
and depth; also fig.; abbr. 3-D ; t.- point landing, 
an aircraft landing in which all t. wheels touci 
the ground simultaneously; t.-point turn, a 
method of turning a vehicle round in a narrow 
space, whereby the vehicle moves in t. arcs, 
forwards, backwards, then forwards again; 
t.-ring circus, a circus having t. rings; hence 
fig., a showy or extravagant spectacle. 

Threshold. 2. c. The amount, value, 
intensity, etc., above which something 
first becomes operative or some effect or 
response first occurs 1874. 

"The absence of a lower t. for the production of 
mutations by radiation 1959. With a 5 per cent 
cost of living t. the inflation slows down dramatic- 
ally if the basic settlements give an earnings rise 
of significantly less than 11 per cent 1972. 

Through, prep. and adv. A. prep. 5. c. 
Esp. in U.S., up to and including (a specified 
date, number, etc.), e.g. Monday t. Thursday, 
17th t. 19th July. 

Throughput (pra-put). 1922, [f. THROUGH 
adv., after OUTPUT.] An amount of material 
produced, processed, distributed, etc. 

Through-way, throughway (pri-wé'). 
Also U.S. thruway. 1934. [f. THROUGH 
adv, + WAY sb.] A thoroughfare; spec. a 
motorway. 

Throw, sb. II. 3. d. collog. A ‘go’ at 
anything, a chance, venture; freq. in phr. 
a throw preceded by a specified sum of 
money to denote ‘so much a go’ or ‘so much 
apiece’ 1901. 

You have to serve the actor. At a thousand 
pounds a t. they're very important 1971. 

Throw, v. II. 10. b. collog. (orig. U. S.). 
To give (a party, dance, etc.) 1922. III. 1. c. 
collog. (orig. U.S.). To disconcert, upset, 
confuse; to surprise, amaze 1942. 
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T. away. d. Theatr. To deliver (lines in a play, 
etc.) in a deliberately off-hand manner. 

Throw-. 2. t.-away a., (a) disposable, 
that can be thrown away after use; (b) 
casual, off-hand, unemphasized. 

Thrust, sb. I. 3. (e) Aero- and Astronaut. 
Forward force produced by the jet of an 
aircraft or rocket. 

Thruway, var. *THROUGH-WAY. 

Thulium  (p'ülijm). 1879.  [mod.L. 
(P. T. Cleve, 1879), f. THUL(E + -IUM.] A 
metallic element of the lanthanide series 
that forms pale green salts in which it is 
trivalent. Atomic number 69; symbol Tm. 

"Thumb, v. 

1. Phr. To t. one's nose: to *make a long nose" 
(orig. U.S.). 5. orig. U.S. To make a request for 
(a ride in a vehicle) by pointing with a thumb in 
the direction one wishes to go 1934. 

Thymine. Now the usual form of THYMIN. 

Tick, sb.' 1. b. collog. An unpleasant or 
despicable person 1631. 

Tick, v. 2. a. To t. over: (of an internal- 
combustion engine) to run slowly with the 
gears disengaged; also fig. 1916. 2. c. intr. 
To function, work; esp. in phr. what makes 
one t.: what motivates one 1942. 

Tie, v. 

T. up. g. Also, to be closely associated or 
allied with; to agree with. Also f. in in the same 
senses. Hence t.-in, t.-up sbs., a connection, 
link, relationship. 

Tight, a. 

Comb.: t.-wad, tightwad slang (orig. U.S.), 
a miserly person. 

Tights, sb. pl. c. A woman's one-piece 
undergarment of stretch fabric, taking the 
place of knickers and stockings 1897. 

Tigon (toigón) 1932. f. TrG(ER + 
Lyon.) The offspring of a tiger and a 
lioness. 

Time, sb. 

Comb.: t.-and-motion attrib., concerned with 
measuring the efficiency of industrial or other 
operations; t. bomb, a bomb designed to 
explode after a predetermined period of t.; 
t.-switch, a switch that acts automatically at a 


set t. 

Timpani (timpüni), sb. pl. 1884. It., 
pl. of timpano TYMPANUM.] Kettledrums. 
Hence Ti:mpanist, one who plays the 
kettledrums. 

Tin, sb. 

Comb.: tin-pan alley orig. U.S., the world of 
the composers and publishers of popular music. 

Tip, v.* 2. b. Slang phr. (orig. U.S.). To 
t. off: to give (a person) a warning, hint, 
information, etc. 1803. Hence t.-off sb., a 
warning, information, etc. 

Tissue, sb. 6. b. A piece of soft absorbent 
paper used as a handkerchief, for drying or 
cleansing the skin, etc. 1929. 

Titfer (titfə1). slang. Also titfa, tit-for. 
1930. (Rhyming slang f. tit for tat (Trt sb.“ 
1).] A hat. 

Title, sb. 1. b. Cinemat. A caption or 
sub-title on a film; also, a credit at the 
beginning or end of a film 1922. 3. c. A 
book; a literary work 1898. 

Tizzy* (ti-zi). slang. 1935. [Origin unkn.] 
A nervous state, a state of agitation; esp. in 
phr. all of a t., in a t. Also shortened to ties. 

"Tobacco. 

Comb.: t. mosaic virus, the virus that causes 
mosaic disease in t. and similar effects in other 
plants; it is much used as an experimental 
subject in biochemical research. 

"Toe, sb. 

Phr. To be on one's toes: to be alert or poised for 


action. 

Comb.: t.-hold, (b) a small foothold; also fig. 

Toftee. 

Comb.: t.-apple, a t.-coated apple on a stick; 
t.-nose slang, one who considers himself superior; 
a snob; so t.-nosed a. 


Together (tage- den, a. collog. 1908. (f. 
the adv.] Composed, well organized, 
controlled. 

Togetherness (tügeóoinés) 1656. f. 


TOGETHER adv, + -NESS.] Being together; 


the quality or fact of unity, closeness; the 


sense of belonging. 

Toilet. 

Comb.: t.-roll, a roll of t.-paper; t.-training, 
the training of a child to adopt acceptable habits 
of urination and evacuation of the bowels. 

Token, sb. 10. b. A voucher or document 
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that can be exchanged for goods, as book f., 
gift t., record t. 1932. 

Used attrib. or quasi-adj. to denote something 
small serving as a sample or indication of some- 
thing larger or more important; hence of 
something minimal or perfunctory. 

Tokenism (tó"kéniz'm). orig. U.S. 1962. 
[f. TOKEN sb. + -ISM.] The practice or policy 
of making merely a token effort or granting 
only minimal concessions. 

Tokonoma (t6*:kond"-ma). Also 
(formerly) toko, tokko. 1727. [Jap.] In a 
Japanese house, a recess or alcove for 
pictures or other treasured objects. 

Tommy gun (tomi gon). orig. U.S. 1929. 
if. the trade-mark names Tommy or 
Thompson, f. the name of General J. T. 
Thompson (1860-1940), its co-inventor.] A 
type of sub-machine-gun, 

Ton. 5..slang. A hundred; spec. (a) a 
sum of one hundred pounds 1946; (b) a speed 
of a hundred miles per hour 1954. Also 
ton-up, freq. used attrib. to denote people 
(esp. boys in gangs) who ride motor-cycles 
at or approaching a hundred miles an hour. 

Tone, sb. 

Comb.: t.-row Mus. = * SERIES II. 9, 

Toneme (tóvnim). 1924. [f. TONE sb., 
after PHONEME.] In tone languages, n tone 
phoneme’, i.e. a phoneme distinguishable 
from the nearest phoneme in terms only of 
pitch or tone. Hence Tone-mic a. 

Tonic, a. 2. t. water, a non-alcoholic 
carbonated drink; freq. ellipt. as tonic. 

Tonne (ton; occas, toni for distinction 
from ton“). 1877. [Fr. tonne (see TUN sb.).] 
A metric ton (see Ton 4). 

Too, adv. 

T. much, also (orig. U.S.) as an expression of 
delight, praise, or amazement. Not t., not very, 
only moderately; freq. as an understatement. 

Tooth, sb. I. 2. c. Phr. To have teeth in it: 
to contain stringent provisions or stipula- 
tions. So to put teeth into. 

To *put teeth" into the Charter of the United 
Nations 1947, 

Top, sb. IV. 5. b. (The) tops (used pre- 
dicatively): a person or thing of supreme 
quality or standing 1930. 

Comb.: t. brass, the highest-ranking 'brass 
hats’ (see *BRASS sb. 1); t. flight, the highest 
level of achievement, status, etc.; freq. alirib.; 
t.-secret a., of the highest secrecy. 

Top, v.! I. 4. slang. To execute, hang, 
kill 1718, 

Topless, a. 1. Delete rare and add: spec. 
of clothes: having no top portion; hence, of 
a person: wearing a t. garment; bare- 
breasted. 

Topology. 3. Math. I- G. topologie (J. B. 
Listing, 1847).] The branch of mathematics 
concerned with those properties of flgures 
and surfaces which, unlike shape and size, 
are unchanged by any continuous deforma- 
tion (i.e. excluding breaking and tearing), 
and hence with those of abstract ‘spaces 
(sets composed of points and subsets of 
points) which are similarly unchanged by 
certain kinds of transformation 1883. Hence 
Topolo-gical a., -ally adv. Topo-logist. 

Torch, sb. 1. a. Now usu, a device con- 
sisting of an electric lamp enclosed in à 
portable case containing a battery; also 
electric t. 1902. 

Colloq. phr. To carry a t.: to have an infatuation 
or devotion, often unrequited, for someone. orig. 


U.S. 

Comb.: t. singer orig. U.S., asinger of t. songs; 
t. song orig. U.S., a popular emotional love-song, 
esp. one sung by women about unrequited love. 

Torii (terii). Also tori, torij. 1727. 
[Jap.] A ceremonial gateway leading to a 
Japanese Shintó shrine consisting of two 
uprights and two cross-pieces of which the 
lower is straight and the upper curved and 
projecting. 

Toroidal (toroi-dal), a. 1889. [f. TOR(US 
+ -OIDAL.) Resembling or pertaining to a 
torus (sense 4). 7 

Torr (tu). 1958. [f. the name of Torricelli 
(see TORRICELLIAN .).] Physics. A unit 
of pressure used in measuring partial 
vacuums, equal to 1/760 of a standard 
atmosphere (i.e. very nearly the pressure of 
1 mm. of mercury); 13332 newton/sd. 
metre. 


me 
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Toss, sb. 

5. Colioq. phr. To argue the f.: to argue or 
dispute, esp. about a choice between two alterna- 
tives. 

Toss, v. 

T. off. c. refl. and intr. To masturbate. 

Tot (tot), sb.“ 1873. [Of unkn. origin; 
cf. earlier tat rag, tatting gathering rags’ 
(1851)] A dust-heap picker’s name for a 
bone; hence, anything worth picking from 
dustbins, refuse-heaps, ete. Hence To. tter, 
a rag-and-bone collector. To-tting vbl. sb., 
the collection of items of value from among 
refuse. 

Total. A. adj. 

1. t. war, war in which all available resources 
are employed and in which civilians are involved 
as well as the military. 

Totalitarian (totelité*-riin), a. 1937. [f. 
TorALITY + -ARIAN.] Of or pertaining to a 
system of government which permits no 
rival loyalties or parties. Hence Totali- 
ta · rianism, t. principles and practices. 

Touch, 

T. down. b. intr. To alight on the ground from 
the air; to land, So t.-down sb., the action of 
landing. 

I/Touché (tufe), int. 1904. [Fr., pa. pple. of 
toucher to hit.] In Fencing, an exclamation 
used to acknowledge a hit; hence gen., an 
exclamation recognizing a telling point, just 
accusation, etc., made by another person. 

Tourism. More recently, the management 
of tours and tourists as a business; the 
provision of facilities or attractions for 
tourists; profit from tourists. 

Tourist. 

Comb.: t. class, the inferior or lowest class of 
accommodation on a liner, train, eto. 

Tournedos (tü"anodo). 1877. [Fr. A 
small piece of beef fillet, steak for grilling, 


Town, sb. 

Phr. To go to t.: to act or work energetically, 
rapidly, or excitedly, 

Comb.: t. gas, inflammable gas manufactured 
and supplied for general domestic and commercial 
use; townscape, (a) a picture or view of a town; 
(b) an urban environment. 

Trace, sb.' 

Comb.: t. element, one present (esp. in the 
soil), or required, only in minute amounts. 

Tracer, 2. b. A radio-isotope used on 
account of its being readily detected, 
located, and measured on successive occa- 
sions, e.g. when used to label a substance 
(*LABEL v. 2) or attached to an animal 1938. 

Track, sb. I. 6. d. = *sound-track; also, 
the groove on a gramophone record ; a section 
of a gramophone record containing one 
recorded sequence; a strip running length- 
wise along magnetic tape and containing one 
signal at any point along it 1931. 

Comb.: t.-suit, a suit worn by athletes or the 
like during their training on the t., etc. 

Trad (tred), colloq. abbrev. of TRADI- 
TIONAL d. or TRADITIONALIST; Spec. referring to 
traditional jazz. Also ellipt. as sb., tradi- 
tional jazz 1957. 

Trade, sb. 

Comb.: t. journal or paper, a riodical 
containing articles, etc., on a partieular trade, 
business, etc. 

Trade, v. 8. So t.-in orig. U. S., the action 
of giving a used commodity in part payment 
for a new one; also, the commodity so given; 
also attrib. or as adj. 

Traditional, a. 1. a. spec. Denoting a type 
of jazz of a style which was formed in the 
earlier years of jazz history. 

"Traffic, sb. 

Comb.: t. lights, a set of lights (usu. red, amber, 
and green) used for the automatic control of 
traffic in a street, e.g. at cross roads; t. warden, 
a person appointed to control the movement of 
t., esp. the parking of vehicles. 

Trafficator (tre-fiké'tex). 1935. [f. TRAF- 
FIC + Aron, after indicator.) A device 
attached to the side of a motor vehicle to be 
operated so as to show the proposed direction 
of travel. 

Trailer. 3. Cinemat. A set of short extracts 
from a film advertising it in advance. Also 
tae 

railing, ppl. a. 

Comb.: t. edge, (a) the rear edge of a wing, 
tailplane, or other part of an aircraft; (b) Electr., 
the part of a pulse. in which the amplitude 
diminishes. 
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Train, sb. 

Comb.: t.-spotter, a collector of locomotive 
numbers. So t.-spotting, the activities of 
such a person. 

Trainee (tré'ni-). 1841. If. TRAIN v. + -EE.] 
One who is being trained (for an occupation). 

"Tram-line. b. fig. An immovable rule, 
principle, etc. 1955. 2, pl. collog. Either pair 
of parallel lines bordering the side of a lawn- 
tennis court, the inner of each pair marking 
the boundary of the court for ‘singles’ and 
the outer for ‘doubles’ 1937. 

Tramp, sb. 4. b. slang (orig. U. S.). A 
dissolute woman; a whore 1929. 

Trampoline (tre-mpólin) 1928. - It. 
trampolino, f. trampoli stilts.] A sheet of 
canvas held in a frame by springs, used for 
acrobatic exercises and displays. 

Transceiver (transi-vo1). 1943. [f. TRANS- 
(xrTTER + RE)CEIVER.] An instrument com- 
bining a radio transmitter with a radio 
receiver. 

Transducer (transdi@-saz). 1934. [f. L. 
transducere lead across, f. trans TRANS- + 
ducere lead: see -ER'.] Any device by which 
variations in one quantity (e.g. pressure, 
brightness) are quantitatively converted into 
variations in another (e.g. voltage, position). 

Transexual, var. *TRANSSEXUAL d. and sb. 

Transfer, sb. 

Comb.: transfer RNA, RNA which becomes 
attached to an amino-acid molecule in the cyto- 
plasm of a cell and conveys it to a ribosome, 
where the amino-acid is released to form part 
of a polypeptide or protein molecule. 

Transferrin (transferin). 1959. U. TRANS- 
+ L. ferrum iron + -IN'.] Biochem. Any of 
several proteins in the blood of different 
animals that by combining with trivalent 
iron are responsible for its transport in the 
body. 

Transformation. 1. d. Linguistics. ‘A 
method of stating how the structures of 
many sentences in languages can be gen- 
erated or explained formally as the result of 
specific transformations applied to certain 
basic sentence structures’ (R. H. Robins), 
e.g. John eats spinach — spinach is eaten by 
John 1957. So Transforma- tional a., 
designating or pertaining to grammar using 
such transformations. 

Transistor (tranzi-stox). 1948. [f. TRAN(S- 
FER v. + *RE)SISTOR.] 1. A semiconductor 
device with three electrodes that is analogous 
to a valve in its electronic functions but 
differs in being much smaller and more 
robust, in operating at a lower voltage, and 
in consuming less power and producing less 
heat. 2. A t. radio 1961. 

2. The endless croak of a cheap t. BETJEMAN. 
Comb.: t. radio, a small portable radio having 
transistors and other solid-state devices in place 
of valves. 

Transi‘storized, a. 1953. [f. prec. + 
-xKE + -ED!.] Using transistors (rather than 
valves). 

The compactness of t. equipment 1959. T. 
ignition and electronic fuel injection 1972. 
Also Transisstoriza-tion, the use of transistors 
in electronic apparatus. 


"Transit, sb. 
Comb.: t. camp, a camp where soldiers, prisoners 


war, refugees, etc., are temporarily accom- 
Shodated before proceeding to their destination. 

"Transmission. 

Comb.: t. line, a conductor or set of conductors 
designed to carry electricity (esp. on a large 
scale) or electromagnetic waves with minimum 
loss and distortion. 

Transmitter. c. Physiol. A substance 
which is released at the end of a nerve fibre 
by the arrival of an impulse and, by diffusing 
across the synapse or neuromuscular junc- 
tion, effects the transfer of the impulse to 
another nerve fibre or a muscle fibre 1935. 

Enzymes which synthesize t. 1970. 

Transonic (tranz;sgnik), a. Also trans- 
sonic. 1946. [f. TRANS- + *SONIO a., after 
supersonic, ultrasonic.) Pertaining to, in- 
volving, capable of, or designating speeds 
close to that of sound, at which some of the 
flow round a body is supersonic and some 
subsonic and there are characteristic changes 
in the behaviour of an aircraft. 

Transplant, sb. 2. Surg. An operation in 
which an organ is transplanted from one 
person or animal to another 1968. 
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Prof. Christian Barnard .. is standi 
carry out his first t. for two years 197... e 

Transponder (tranzpondoi. 1945. [f. 
TRAN(SMIT v. + RE)SPOND v. + -ERL] A 
device which on receiving a particular kind of 
radio signal automatically trangmits another 
signal. 

Transport, sb. 

Comb.: t. café, a café providing meals for 
drivers of (esp. commercial) road-vehicles. 

Transsexual (tranz,se-ksivál), a. and sb. 
Also transexual, 1953. [f. TRANS- + SEXUAL 
a.] A. adj. Having the physical characteris- 
tics of one sex and the psychological charac- 
teristics of the other. B. sb. A t. person, So 
Tran(s)sexualism. 

Trans-sonic, var. *TRANSONIC d. 

Transuranic (transiure-nik), a. 1935. f. 
TRANS- + URANIC a.] Of a chemical element: 
having a higher atomic number than uranium 
(i.e. 93 or over). Also Transura-nium a., in 
same sense. 

Transvestite (tranzve'stait), 1922. [- G. 
transvestit, f. TRANS- + VEST v. + Arni. ] A 
person who dresses in the clothes of the 
opposite sex. Also attrib. or as adj. Hence 
Transvestism. Transve:stist sb. and a. 

Trap, sb.! 2. b. slang. The mouth; esp. in 
phr. shut one's t. 1776. 4. b. In greyhound 
racing, the compartment in which a dog is 
placed and from which it is released at the 
start of a race 1928. 10. collog. A percussion 
instrument; freq. pl. Cf. t.-drummer and 
TRAPS. 1908, 

Travel, sb. 

Comb.: t.-agent, one who makes arrangements 
for travellers; so t.-agency; t.-sickness, nausea 
induced by motion; so t.-sick a., suffering from 
t.-sickness. 

Traveller. 

Comb.: t.'s cheque, a cheque for a fixed amount 
of money, that can be cashed in banks in many 
countries on the holder's endorsement against 
his original signature, 

Treen, a. B. sb. Small domestic objects 
made of wood, esp. as antiques 1949. 

Trek, sb. d. transf. and fig. spec. A move- 
ment of people in large numbers from one 
place to another 1895. 

The great holiday t. begins 1953. 

"Trendy (trendi), a. collog. 1962. f. TREND 
sb. + i.] Fashionable, up to date, follow- 
ing the latest trend. Hence as sb., a t. person. 

Tribology (troi-, tribolodsi). 1966. [f. Gr. 
rolgos rubbing + -oLoGY.] The branch of 
science and technology concerned with inter- 
acting surfaces in relative motion, and with 
related subjects and practices (as friction, 
lubrication, and the design of bearings). 
Hence Tribolo-gical a. Tribo-logist. 
Trick, sb. 

Comb.: t.-cyclist, also a humorous perversion 
of PSYCHIATRIST. 

Trigger (tri gon, v. 1930. It. TRIGGER!.] 
trans, To pull or press (a device such as a 
trigger); to fire (a gun); freq. transf. and fig., 
to initiate or activate (a force, mechanism, 
etc.). Freq. const. off. 

Trimaran (troimürwn). 1959. f. TRI- + 
CATA)MARAN.] A vessel similar to a cata- 
maran, but with three hulls. 

Trip, sb. I. 2. c. collog. (orig. U.S.). An 
experience induced by a hallucinatory or 
other drug. Also transf. and fig. 1959. 

Comb.: t.-wire, a wire stretched close to the 
ground to trip up an enemy, etc., freq. one 
activating a mine or a warning device; also fig. 

Trip, v. I. 5. b. collog. To have a “trip” 
(see prec., I. 2 c) 1969. 

Trishaw (troi-[0. Also trisha. 1952. f. 
TRI- + RicK)sHAW.] In the Far East, a 
light three-wheeled vehicle propelled by 
pedalling. Also attrib. 

I flagged a t. and told the boy to take me to 
Wi Yan's silk shop 1952. One t. driver 
pedalled slowly by towards the river front 
G. GREENE, 

Tritium (tri-tidm). 1933. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
rolros third + -1UM.] Chem. One of the heavy 
isotopes of hydrogen, differing from the 
other isotopes in having two neutrons as well 
as a proton in the nucleus and in being radio- 
active, and occurring naturally in minute 


> 


TRIVIA É 


nucleus of an atom of t., consisting of two 
neutrons and a proton in combination, 

Trivia (tri-vii), sb. pl. 1902. [mod. L., pl. 
of. L. trivium (see TRIVIUM), infl. in sense by 
TRIVIAL d.] Trivialities, 

Troika. 2. A group of three people; spec. a 
three-man administrative council 1954. 

Trompe l'œil (tronpló') 1921. [Fr., lit. 
‘deceives the eye'.] A style of painting, 
decoration, or sculpture in which objects 
represented have the illusion of reality. Also 
transf. and attrib. 

-tron, suffix, the ending of ELECTRON', 
used in: 1. The names of some kinds of 
thermionic valves and other electron tubes, 
as klystron, magnetron. 2. The names of a 
few sub-atomic particles, as tmesotron, 
positron. 3. The names of particle accelera- 
tors, as cyclotron, synchrotron, 

Trouble, sb. 

Comb.: t.-maker, a troublesome person, esp. 
one who deliberately foments disagreement; 
t.-shooter, (a) one who traces and corrects 
faults in machinery ; (^) a mediator in diplomatic, 
industrial, etc., affairs; hence t.-shoot v. trans. 
and intr. ; t.-shooting vbl. sb, 

"Trousers, sb. pl. 

Comb.: trouser-suit, a woman's suit consisting 
of t. and a jacket. 

Truffle, 2. A sweet made of a chocolate 
mixture, freq. flavoured with rum, shaped 
into a ball and covered with powdered 
chocolate 1926. 

Truth, 

Comb.: t. drug, a medicinal substance supposed 
to make people tell the t. 

Tsunami (tsunü-mi). 1904. [Jap., f. tsu 
harbour + nami waves.] A series of very 
long, high undulations of the surface of the 
sea that sometimes results from an under- 
water earthquake or similar disturbance and 
may be sufficiently great to inundate coastal 
regions; freq. misnamed a tidal wave. 

Tularzemia (tiadlärt. mia). 1921. [f. mod. L. 
tularensis (see def.), f. name of Tulare Co., 
Calif. (where the disease was first, observed) 
+ Gr. alua blood + A. Med. A severe 
infectious illness of man and domestic ani- 
mals caused by the bacterium Pasteurella 
tularensis, present in many wild rodents in 
N. America and elsewhere, and transmitted 
esp. by blood-sucking insects and by contact. 

Tumbler. 

Comb.: t. drier, a machine that dries washing in 
a heated rotating drum. 

Tupamaro (tupümiüro) 1969. f. the 
names of the Inca leaders Tupac Amaru I 
(died 1571) and Tupac Amaru II (died 1781).] 
A member of a left-wing guerrilla organiza- 
tion in Uruguay. 

Turbo-. T.-jet (engine), (an aircraft 
having) a jet engine in which the jet drives 
a turbine that powers a compressor to com- 
press the incoming air. T.-prop (rarely 
-propeller) (engine), (an aircraft having) a 
jet engine similar to a t.-jet but having a 
propeller driven by the turbine as well as a 
compressor. 


Turf, v. 4. trans. To throw or kick out 
(slang) 1888. 

Turn, v. D 

T. on. c. . (orig. U.S.) To interest, 


excite, arouse, esp. sexually; spec. to cause 
(someone) to start taking drugs. Also intr. for 
pass. 

Turn-. t.-round, the process of a ship 
entering port, discharging and loading 
cargo, and leaving; also transf., of motor 
transport, eto. 

Turn-over. A. sb. 5. b. Change in the 
labour force at a particular place of work 
1940. 

Turtle“. 

Comb.: t.-neck a. (orig. I. S.), denoting a 
sweater or jersey having a round, rolled neck; 
hence as sb., a sweater or jersey of this type; so 
t.-necked a. 

Tutu (tu: tu). 1913. [Fr.] A ballet dancer's 
short frilly skirt. 

Tweeter (twi-toi). 1934. [f. TWEET v. + 
-ER'.] A small loudspeaker designed to 
reproduce high-frequency signals with fidel- 
ity while being relatively unresponsive to 
those of lower frequency. Cf. , WOOFER. 
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Twelve. 
Comb.: t.-note, t.-tone adjs. = *DODECA- 
PHONIC a. 


Twerp (twazp) slang. Also twirp. 1925. 
[Origin unkn.] A stupid or objectionable 


Comb.: t. zone, (a) an area between two distinct 
regions, having characteristics of both; also 
b) an urban area of old and deteriorating 
gs. 

Twin, a. and sb. 

Comb.: t. beds, a pair of single beds; t. set, a 
jumper with cardigan. 

Twist, sb. III. 1. b. A dance in which the 
body is twisted from side to side 1898; 
spec. a dance of this type popular in the early 
1960s. 9, c. Slang phr. Round the t.: insane 
1960. 

Twist, v. IV. 2. b. To dance the twist (see 
prec.) 1961. 


. t.-stroke g., of an internal, combustion 
: having a power cycle completed in one 
downward and one upward stroke of the piston; 


t.-time v. (rans. slang (orig. U.S.), to deceive, 
swindle; hence t.-timing ppl. a.; t.-up, a 
gambling game played by tossing up t. coins. 


Type, sb. 6. b. Used in combination to 
indicate the general character of something, 
as Cheddar-lype cheese. 7. C. A person of a 
specified character; hence collog., a person 
1922. 

7. c. The Judge's mistress, an ample t. named. 
Victoria 1942. *Oh, by the way, do you know 
these types?' and he introduced the two men 
with him 1951. 

Comb.: t.-cast v. trans., to cast (a performer) in 
a role that accords with his nature; so t.- casting; 
also transf. and fig.; t.-face, the design of, or the 
image produced by, the surface of a printing type. 

Type, v. 2. b. To assign (a person or thing) 
to a particular class; spec. to type-cast 1933. 


U. 

I. 2. c. U-turn, the turning of a vehicle 
(without reversing) so that it faces the opposite 
direction. 

IL 1. U = upper-class; U. D. C., Universal 
Decimal Classification, Urban District Council; 
U.D.L, unilateral declaration of independence; 
U.F.O., unidentified flying object; U.H.F., ultra- 
high frequency; U.N.(O.), United Nations 
(Organization); U. N. E. S. C. O., United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion; U.P.U., Universal Postal Union; U.V., 
ultra-violet, 

Ugli (gli). 1934. (t. UGLY a.] A thick- 
Bkinned, globular, green and yellow citrus 
fruit, probably a hybrid of the grapefruit 
and the tangerine; originally found and 
cultivated in Jamaica. 

\\Ukiyo-ye (rklyo;ye). Also Ukiyo-e, 
Ukiyo-we. 1879. [Jap., f. ukiyo fleeting 
world + e picture.] A school of Japanese art 
which produced wood-block prints of subjects 
taken from the common life of the lower 
classes treated in a naturalistic style. 

Ultrace ˖ ntrifuge. 1924. [f. ULTRA- + 
CENTRIFUGE sb.] A high-speed centrifuge 
designed for the determination of the rate 
of sedimentation (and hence the size) of 
small particles and large molecules in a 
liquid. 

Ultrasonic (vltrăsọ-nik), a. and sb. pl. 
1926. [f. ULTRA- + *SONIC a., after super- 
sonic.] A. adj. Pertaining to, employing, or 
designating sound waves or vibrations having 
a, frequency beyond the audible range (i.e. 
greater than 15,000-20,000 Hz). B. sb. pl. a. 
U. waves 1931. b. (const. as sing.) The 
branch of science and technology concerned 
with the study and use of u. waves 1941. 

A. U. echo-location by bats 1958. Hence 
Ultraso'nically adv. 

Ultrasound (»trüsaund). 1936. [f. UL- 
TRA- + SOUND sb.*] Sound of ultrasonic 
frequency ; ultrasonic waves collectively. 

U'ltrastructure, 1939. (f. ULTRA- + 
STRUCTURE sb.] Biol. Structure of biological 
material that is visible only under greater 
magnification than can be obtained with 
optical microscopy. Hence Ultrastru-c- 
tural a. 

Ulu (@-1%), 1878. [Malay.] The head or 
source of a Malaysian river; jungle or rural 
country in the heart of the Malaysian penin- 


UNSTICK 


Umbrella. 3, Delete + and add: also, 
patronage; a co-ordinating or unifying 
agency, organization, etc. 

Uncle, sb. 2. e. Uncle Tom, an American 
Negro who is submissive or servile to white 
Americans 1945. Also attrib. and transf. 

The first aboriginal Senator..is labelled an 
‘Uncle Tom’ 1972. 

Uncoo'l, a. slang (orig. U. S.). 1953, [Ux-! 
1.] Not cool (see *CooL a, 4 b); unrelaxed; 
unpleasant, bad. 

Under-'. 

I. 2. b. U'nderpass, a road passing under 
another road or a railway, etc. 

IV. a. Underdeve-loped a., inadequately 
developed; spec. (a) of a photographic negative: 
insufficiently developed; (b) of a country, ete.: 
that is below its potential economic level. 
Underpri-vileged a., not enjoying the normal 
standard of living or rights in a civilized society. 
b. U-nder-achie:ver, a person who achieves 
less than expected. 

Under-*. 

U-nder-co:ver d., surreptitious, secret, illicit. 
U-nder-floo:r a., of heating: coming from a 
source beneath the floor. 

Undercarriage. b. The landing-gear of an 
aeroplane 1911. 

Undercoat. 4. A coat of paint beneath the 
topmost coat; also, paint for this purpose 
1876. 

Underfround, a. (sb.) B. sb. 4. ^ clan- 
destine or secret movement, group, etc., esp. 
of resistance to the established order 1946. 
Also altrib. or as adj. 

Understeer (»:ndoasti»4) 1957. [UNDER-! 
IV. b.] A tendency in a motor vehicle to 
decrease the sharpness of the turn when made 
to deviate from the straight, Also as v. intr., 
to have this tendency. 

Unflappable (vnfle-páb'l, a. 1958. [f. 
UN-! 1 + FLAP v. + -ABLE.] Imperturbable; 
cool in a crisis. So U:nflappabi-lity. 

Unfu'nny, a. 1858. [UN-' 1.] Not funny, 
though intended to amuse. 

Uninhi:bited, ppl. a. 1880. Not inhibited; 
unconventional or informal. Hence Un- 
inhi-bitedly adv. 

Unipod (yii-niped). 1935. [f. UNI- + Gr. 
mous, noô- foot. Cf. TRIPOD.) Photogr. A one- 
legged support for a camera. 

Unisex (yi-niseks). 1969. [f. UNI- + SEX 
ob.] A tendency for the two human sexes to 
adopt each other's characteristics of be- 
haviour, esp. in the matter of dressing alike. 

Unit, sb. (and a.) 

3. u. furniture, furniture made in sections, often 
interchangeable; u. trust, a company selling 
units of investment and offering the benefits of 
a varied group of securities to the holder of 
each u. 

United, ppl. a. : 

U. Nations, in the war of 1939-45, the nations 
united against the Axis power; later an inter- 
national organization of these and other States 
on the basis of a charter, April-June 1945. 

Unlenited: see *LENITION. 

Unperson (»npoason) 1949. lf. UN- 6 + 
PERSON sb.] A person whose name, or the fact 
of whose existence, is erased from the knowl- 
edge of a group or nation, esp. for political 
reasons. 

Withers, however, was already an wnperson. 
He did not exist: he had never existed ' GEORGE 
ORWELL' 1084. 

Unputdownable  (»v:nputdau'nüb'l, 4. 
1947. [f. UN-! 1 + put down (see PUT v. ) + 
-ABLE.] Of a book: so engrossing that the 
reader cannot put it down; = *COMPULSIVE 
a. 3 b. 

U-nquote. 1934. [UN-*.] Used in dictation, 
etc., as a quasi-vb. to indicate that a series 
of quoted words has ended. Cf. *QUOTE sb. 


Unscra:mble, v. 1923. [UN-*.] (rans. To 
restore from a scrambled state; spec. to 
clarify or interpret (a scrambled message) 
(see *SCRAMBLE v. 4). 

Unscri-pted, a. 1053. [Ux- 3.) Delivered 
without a prepared script; extempore. 

Unsee-ded, ppl. a. 1952. [UN-' 2.] Lawn 
Tennis, etc. That has not been seeded 
(SEED v. II. 5). 

Unstick, v. 1700. [Uw-*] 1. (rans. To 
remove (something) so that it no longer ad- 
heres. 2. Colloq. phr. T'o come unstuck: to 


UNSTRUCTURED 


to grief, fail 1911. 3, infr. Of an aircraft: 
to take Es freq. to come or get unstuck 1913. 
Hence as sb., take-off. 

Unstru:ctured, ppl. a. 1952. Not struc- 
tured; having no structure; informal, free. 

Unstu-ffy,a. 1928. [UN-' 1.] 1. Not stuffy. 
2. Informal, casual 1952. 

Unwind, v. 3. b. collog. To relax, become 
calm 1938. 

Unzip, v. 1939. [UN-*.] trans. To undo 
(a zip-fastener); to open by undoing a zip. 
Also intr. and transf. 

Up, sb. 2. d. On the up-and-up: (a) con- 
tinually improving; (b) on the level, honest. 
collog. (orig. L. S.). 

Up, d. 3. c. collog. In Jazz or dance-musie, 
denoting a tempo that is fast 1948. 

Up, v. 7. trans. To increase, raise (a price, 
salary, etc.). collog. (orig. U.S.). 1934. 

Up, adv.* 

Up to. f. Colloq. phr. Up-to-the-minute: up to 
date, modern, fashionable, 

Up, adv.' II. 4. f. Colloq. phr. Up and 
coming: energetic, enterprising, promising. 
orig. U.S. 1848. 

Update (ppdét), v. 1914. lt. Ur- III. 1 + 
DATE sb.*] trans, To bring up to date. So 
Upda-ted ppl. a. 

Uppity (»:piti), a. collog. (orig. U. S.). 1881. 
[Fanciful formation on UP adv.!] Arrogant, 
snobbish. 

Up-stage, upstage (vpsté'-d5), v. 1933. f. 
phr. up stage (Ur prep. 5).] trans, To move 
up stage from (another actor) so that he has 
to turn his back to the audience; hence fig. 
to overshadow, force into a disadvantageous 
Position. 

U-psurge. 1930. [Ur- I. 2.] An upward 
surge; a rise. 

Uptight (v:ptoit, vptai-t), a. collog. (orig. 
U.S.). 1062. [f. UP adv.* + Tiqur d.] 1. Ex- 
cellent, fine. 2. Tense, worried, angry, ag- 
gressive 1906. 

U:pturn, sb. 1864. [Ur- I. 2.] 1. An up- 
heaval. 2. Animprovement; an upward trend 
in commerce, finance, etc. 1930. 

Urchin. 7. Used attrib. to designate a 
short style of haircut for women 1951. 

Utility. 5. c. Applied to clothes, furniture, 


etc., made in standardized form in accor- * 


dance with the official allowance of material; 
RS transf. and fig. 1042. 


T V. I. P. 
(L.), vertical t. 
(types of flying bomb) = G. Vergeltungswaffe 

Teprisal weapon’, 

Vacuum, 

Comb.: v.-clean v. trans. and intr., to clean by 
means of a v.-cleaner; so vacuum v., in the same 
Sense, 

Valine (vélin). 1907. (f. VAL(ERIC a. (in 
valeric acid, of which v. is a simple deriva- 
tive) + -INE*.] Biochem. A white crystalline 
amino-acid, (CH;),CHCH(NH:)COOH, that 
is a constituent of proteins and an essential 
ingredient of the diet of man and other 
vertebrates, 

Value, sb. II. 2. c. The quality of a thing 
considered in respect of its power or validity 
for a specified purpose or effect, as news v. 
1802. d. pl. One's principles or standards; 
one’s judgement of what is valuable or im- 
2 in life 1921. 

'omb.: v.-added (tax), (a tax on) the amount 
by which the v. of an article is increased Dy each 
Stage in its production. 

Van Allen (radiation) belt. 1959. [f. the 
name of James A. Van Allen (b. 1914), 
American physicist, who discovered these 
belts.] Either of two regions that partly 
Surround the earth (at heights of about 2,000 
and 10,000 miles at the equator) and contain 
large numbers of high-energy charged parti- 
cles trapped in the earth’s magnetic. field. 
So V. A. radiation. 

Vapour, sb. 
COND. v.-trail a visible trail of condensed 

ater vapour left in the sky by an aircraft. 
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Varactor (váre-ktoi) 1960. [f. var(ying 
re)aclor.] Electronics. A semiconductor diode 
whose capacitance depends on the applied 
voltage. 

Variate (vé*-riét), sb. 1889. - pa. pple. of 
L. variare VARY; see ATR 1.] Statistics. A 
quantity that has a particular numerical 
value for each specimen or individual of a 
group; a variable, esp. one whose values 
ocour with a frequency described by some 
probability function. 

Variation. III. 4. b. A solo dance in a 
classical ballet 1912. 

Varna (vam). 1876. ([Skr., ‘colour, 
class] Any of the four main Hindu social 
groups or castes. 

Varve (vàiv). 1912. [- Sw. varv (formerly 
hvarf) turn, layer.] A pair of thin layers of 
clay and silt of contrasting colour and 
texture which represents the deposit of a 
single year (summer and winter) in still 
water at some time in the past (usu. in a lake 
formed by a retreating ice-sheet); they have 
been used to establish a chronology of the 
late glacial and post-glacial period. Hence 
Varved ppl. a., characterized by such layers. 

Vasectomy (vüse-któmi). 1899. [f. VAS + 
Gr. éxrous excision + -Y*.] Surg. Excision of 
part of each vas deferens (the duct in the 
male along which sperms pass from the testis 
to the ejaculatory duct). 

A v. operation, a once and for all method of 
contraception, costs about £15 108. 1970. Hence 
Vase ctomized ppl. a., having undergone this 
operation. 

Vaso-a:ctive, a. 1902. [Vaso-.] Physiol. 
Acting upon the blood-vessels, esp. in regard 
to their constriction and dilatation. 

Vasopressin  (vé'sopresin). 1928. f. 
VASO- + PRESS(OR + -IN'.] Physiol. Either 
of two similar hormones, one or other of 
which is found in the posterior lobe of the 
pituitary body in mammals; they reduce the 
release of water into the urine by the kidneys 
and, when present in large quantities, raise 
the blood pressure. 

Vector, sb. 2. b. Aeronaut. The course to be 
taken by an aircraft 1950. Hence as v. trans., 
to direct (an aircraft) on a course. 

Veg (veds), colloq. abbrev. of vegelable(s. 

Vegan (vigin), sb. and a. 1944. f. 
VEG(ETARI)AN sb. and d.] A. sb. A strict 
vegetarian; one who eats no animals or 
animal products. B. adj. Of or pertaining to 
vegans or their principles. 

Velocity. 1. b. Mech., etc. A vector quan- 
tity equivalent to speed in a particular 
direction 1883. 

Velouté (volü-te). 1842. [Fr. velouté vel- 
vety.) Cookery. A basic sauce using white 
stock added to a cooked mixture of butter 
and flour, sometimes with added vegetable 
flavouring. 

Vendeuse (vandóz). 1913. [Fr.] A sales- 
woman, esp. in a fashion house. 

Vending (ve-ndin), vbl. sb. 1666. [f. VEND 
v. + -ING'.] The action of selling or retailing; 
now freq. in v.-machine, a slot-machine 
which supplies small articles, refreshments, 
etc. 

Venereology (vinriglódsi) 1900. f, L. 
venereus VENEREAL + -OLOGY.] Med. The 
scientific study of venereal diseases. So 
Venereolo-gical a. Venereo-logist. 

Ventifact (ve-ntifeekt). 1911. [. L. ventum. 
WIND sb. + -I- + factus, pa. pple. of facere 
make.] A faceted stone shaped or altered 
by wind-blown sand, 

Venturi (ventiüri) 1887. The name of 
G. B. Venturi (1746—1822), It. physicist, used 
attrib. or absol. to designate a short straight 
tube between two tapering sections of larger 
diameter, so that there is a drop in pressure 
of a fluid flowing through it, which may be 
measured to determine the rate of flow or 
used as a source of suction. 

Venusian (veniirzin), sb. and a. [T. 1874. 
VENUS + -IAN.] A. sb. An inhabitant of the 
planet Venus. B. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
planet Venus 1909. 

\\Verglas (vergla). 
coating of ice or sleet. 

Verismo (veri-smo). 1934. [It.] Realism, 
esp. in opera. 


1886. [Fr.] A thin 


VINAIGRETTE 


Vernalization  (ve:mnáloizé^[on). 1933. 
[Rendering of Russ. yarovizdtsiya (Whyte 
and Hudson, 1933), f. VERNAL a. + -IZ(E + 
-ATION.] Bot. The process of keeping seed at 
low temperatures for a time before it is 
planted, in order to, shorten the period of 
growth before the flowering of the plant. 
Hence, by back-formation, Ve'rnalize v. 
trans., to treat seed in this way. 

Vernier. 2. Astronaut. Also v. engine. A 
small auxiliary engine used for changing the 
velocity, attitude; etc., of a rocket by small 
amounts 1958. 

Vertical., A. adj. - 


Comb.: v. take-off Aeronaut, a take-off 


directly upward; freq. attrib. 


Veteran. B. adj. 3. spec. v. car, a car made 
before the year 1916. 

Viable, a. Also transf. and fig., feasible, 
workable, capable of being carried out. 

Vibes (voibz). Colloq. abbrev. of *VIBRA- 
PHONE 1942, 

Vibraphone (voibrüfóen). 1920. [f. VI. 
BRA(TION, VIBRA(TO, etc. + Gr. G, sound.) 
Mus. A percussion instrument consisting of 
a series of graduated metal bars, beneath 
which are motor-driven resonators over metal 
tubes producing a vibrato effect. Hence 
Vi-braphonist, one who plays the v. 

Vice, sb.* 

Comb.: v.-squad orig. U.S., a subdivision of 
the police force formed to enforce the laws 
concerning v. 

Vichyssoise (vifiswa:z). 1941. [Fr. f. 
Vichy, the name of a watering-place.] A 
creamy leek and potato soup, served chilled. 

Victoriana (vi:ktd°rii-nd), sb. pl. 1931. 
[See *-ANA.] Things dating from, relating to, 
or characteristic of the reign of Queen 
Victoria. 

Video (vidio). 1935. [L. video I see.] a. 
U.S. Television. b. Used attrib. and in 
Combs. to denote a connection with the 
broadcasting or electronic processing of 
images, as v.-frequency, a frequency in the 
range employed for the v. signal in television, 
(viz. a few hertz to several million hertz), 
esp. one in the higher part of this range; 
v. signal, a signal that contains all the 
information required for producing the 
picture in television broadcasting. 

a. Coast-to-coast v. network starts operation in 
the U.S. 1951. 

Videotape (vi-dioté'p), sb. 1953. [f. prec. 
+ TAPE sb.] Magnetic tape on which tele- 
vision pictures as well as sound may be, or 
have been, recorded. Hence Videotape v. 
trans., to record on v. (both picture and 
sound). Virdeotaped ppl. a. 

Vienna. V. steak, a rissole made of minced 
meat and fried. 

Vietnamese (vi:čtnămī:z), a. and sb. 1947. 
If. Vietnam + -ESE.] A. adj. Of or pertaining 
to Vietnam, a country on the east of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula. B. sb. A native or inhabi- 
tant of Vietnam; freq. collect.; also, the 
language of Vietnam 1952. 

Vieux jeu (vyö 30), adj. phr. 1896. [Fr.] 
Old-fashioned, antiquated. 

View, sb. 

Colloq. phr. To take a dim (or poor) v. of: to 
regard critically or unenthusiastically; to dis- 
approve of. 

View, v. 2. d. trans, and intr. To watch 
(television) 1935. So View. ing vbl. sb. 

Viewable (viz-üb'l, a. 1909. [f. VIEW v. 
+ -ABLE.] That may be viewed; spec. of a 
television programme: worth watching. So 
Viewabi-lity. 

Viewer. 1. b. One who watches television 
1935. 3. An instrument used to look at film. 
transparencies, slides, etc. 1940. 

-ville (vil. 1906. [Fr. ville town.] A 
terminal element appended to sbs. or adjs. 
(freq. pl.) to denote: (a) a fictitious place; 
(b) a particular quality suggested by the 
word to which it is appended. 

That girlis a winner from Winnersville 1906. No 
need to feel cubesville (that’s worse than being a 
square) 1961. 

Vinaigrette. 3. In full v. sauce. A dressing 
of oil and wine vinegar, sometimes with 
herbs, used esp. with salads and cold vege- 
tables 1886. 


VINTAGE 


Vintage, sb. 1. d. transf. and fig. The age 
or year of a specified thing 1929. Also attrib. 
or as adj., spec. (a) designating a motor 
vehicle made between 1916 and 1930 in- 
clusive; (b) characterized by maturity, en- 
during quality, excellence, etc. 

Vinyl 2. Any plastie or synthetic resin 
that is made by polymerizing a compound 
containing the v. group (as polyvinyl 
chloride or polyvinyl acetate) 1939. 

Viral (vai*-ral), a. 1950. [f. VIR(US + -AL'.] 
Of, pertaining to, or caused bya virus. Hence 
Vi-rally adv., by a virus or viruses. 

Virement (virman, vi*-1mont). 1902. 
Fr. (e.g. virement de fonds), f. virer turn (cf. 
VEER v.); see -MENT.] Finance. The applica- 
tion of resources intended for one end to the 
purposes of another. 

Virgule. Also, a short slanting line used to 
mark the place of line or word division, or 
an alternative (as and/or). 

Virology (voi?rolódsi). 1935. (f. VIR(US + 
-0LOGY.] The scientific study of viruses and 


their actions. Hence Virolo-gical a. 
Viro-logist. 
Virus. 2. b. Any of numerous kinds of very 


Simple organisms smaller than bacteria, 
which consist principally of a strand of 
nucleic acid within a protein coat, can multi- 
ply only inside a living cell, and are respon- 
sible for many diseases 1909. 

Vision, sb. 2. b. Without article or pl.: 
power of discerning future conditions in 
some sphere; sagacity in planning for these 
1020. 4. b. What is seen on a television 
Screen by the viewer 1937. 

Visitor. 

4. a. visitors' book, a book in which visitors to 
a house, church, etc., enter their names. 

Visor. 5. A flap above a car's windscreen 
for protection of the driver's eyes against 
direct sunlight 1925. 

Visual, a. 6. v. aid, a visual means, such 
as a diagram, illustration, film, etc., used as 
an aid to learning. 

Vital, a. 4. b. Also applied collog. to a 
woman's body measurements, spec. those 
round the bust, waist, and hips; also transf. 
and fig. 

Vocabulary. 2. b. transf. and fig. A set of 
artistic or stylistic forms or techniques; 
spec. the range of set movements used in 
ballet or dancing 1917. 

Vocal, sb. 3. A musical arrangement or 
performance that includes singing 1934. 

Vogue. 6. b. attrib. or quasi-adj. Fashion- 
able, esp. in v.-word 1926. 

Voice, sb. 

Comb.: v.-over, narration on a film or television 
broadcast that is not accompanied by a picture 
of the person speaking; also, the person whose 
voice is heard ; v.-print, a visual record of speech 
depicting its varying spectral constitution, usu. 

y means of marks that represent frequency by 
their height above a base line, duration by their 


horizontal length, and amplitude by their 
darkness. 


Voyeur (|vwayOr, voi). 1929. [Fr.] One 
who obtains sexual gratification from looking 
at the sexual behaviour or the sexual organs 
of others. Also íransf. and fig. Hence 
Voy turism, 


3. W. A. A. F., Women's Auxiliary Air Force; 
W.E.A., Workers“ Educational Association; 
W.E.U., Western European Union; W. H. O,, 
World Health Organization; W. I.. Women's 
Institute; W/O, warrant officer; w.p.b., waste- 
paper basket; W.R.A.C., Women’s Royal Army 

a ae W.R.A.F., Women’s Royal Air Force; 
W.R.N.S., Women's Royal Naval Service; 
W.(R.)V.8., Women's (Royal) Voluntary Service. 

Wacky (wæ'ki), sb. and a. Also whacky. 
1861. [f. WHACK sb. + -Y'.] A. sb. orig. 
dial. A fool; a crazy or eccentric person. B. 
adj. 1. dial. Left-handed 1905. 2. slang (orig. 
U.S.). Crazy, odd 1936. 

Wad, sb. 5. slang (orig. Army). A bun; 
a sandwich; something to eat 1919. 

Waffle (wo-t'l), sb.* 1861. [f. next vb.] 1. 
dial. The bark of a small dog. 2. Aimless or 
ignorant talk or writing; gossip 1888. 

Waffle (wo-f'D, v. Also whaffle. 1698. 
[imit.] 1. intr. To yelp. dial. 2. To talk or 
e aimlessly or ignorantly; to vacillate 

1. 
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Waggon, sb. 1. On the w. = on the water-w. 
(see WATER sb.), teetotal 1917. 

Wahine (wahrne). N.Z. Also (formerly) 
whinie, wienie. 1773. [Maori.] A woman, a 
wife. 

Waist. 

Comb.: w.-line, waistline, the line of the 
waist, esp. as an indication of a person's fatness; 
also transf. 

Walk, sb. 

Comb.: walkway orig. U.S. = WAIK sb. II. 
2c. 

Walk, v. I. 3. j. To w. out: to depart 
suddenly and angrily 1840. k. To w. out on: 
to forsake, desert, leave in the lurch (orig. 
U.S, slang) 1896. 

Walkabout (wó-kábaut). orig. and chiefly 
Austral. 1907. [Aboriginal pidgin.] A 
period of wandering in the Australian bush 
country; esp. in phr. (o go w. Also transf., 
spec. an informal stroll by a public figure. 

Walkie-talkie (wQ'kitQ:ki). orig. U.S. Also 
walky-talky. 1939. [f. WALK v., TALK v. + 
-IE repeated.] A radio transmitting and 
receiving set carried on the person to provide 
two-way communication while perambulat- 
ing an area. 

Walk-out (wü:kaut). 1888. [f. to walk out 
(WALK v. I. 3 j).] The act of walking out of 
a place, esp. as a protest or at the start of a 
strike. 

Wall, sb. I. 4. d. Colloq. phr. (To drive) 
up the w.: (to make) mad or furious. 

Comb.: w.-board, board made from ocd nes 
fibre, or the like, and used for surfacing walls, 
ceilings, etc.; w.-to-w. d., of a carpet: covering 
the whole floor. 

Wallop, sb. 4. slang. Beer or other drink 
1936. 

Wall Street (wó-1strit). 1806. The name of 
a street in New York City; used allusively for 
the American money-market, financial in- 
terests, etc. 

Walpurgisnacht (valpirugisnayt) Also 
Walpurgis night. 1822. [G., f. Walpurgis, 
gen. of Walpurga, name of an English saint 
who was a missionary in Germany + nacht 
night.] The witches' sabbath celebrated on 
the 30th of April, the eve of St. Walpurga's 
feast; hence allusively. 

Wankel (wä-, væ-nkěl). 1967. The name 
of Felix Wankel (b. 1902), German engineer, 
used attrib. or absol. to designate a kind of 
rotary internal-combustion engine he in- 
vented that has an eccentrically pivoted 
Shaft rotating continuously in a chamber, 
the shaft being roughly triangular in cross- 
section so that the shaft forms with the 
chamber wall three combustion spaces of 
varying volume. 

War, sb. 

1. War of nerves: the use of hostile propaganda, 
intimidation, etc., to lower an enemy's morale, 

Comb.: w.-bride, a woman who gets married 
during war-time, esp. to a foreigner; w.-crime, 
a crime against international law, committed 
in war-time; so w.-criminal; w.-head, the 
explosive head of a missile, torpedo, etc.; w. 
work, work undertaken in consequence of, or 
directly concerned with, a war. 

Warm, v. II. 1. a. To w. up, to become 
warmer; spec. (a) of a radio, engine, etc.: to 
come to an efficient working temperature; 
(b) of an athlete or the like: to get in suitable 
condition before a race or other contest. So 
w.-up sb., the act of becoming warmer or 
warmed up; spec. entertainment before a 
broadcast performance or the like, to set 
performers and audience at ease. 

Wart. 3. Phr. Warts and all: including the 
unpleasant or uncomplimentary parts or 
features 1930. 

Washed, ppl. a. 3. W. up slang (orig. 
U.S.), finished, defeated, having failed com- 
pletely; freq. all w. up 1923. 

WASP, Wasp*. 1963. [f. the initials.] A 
white Anglo-Saxon Protestant (usu. a 
contemptuous term). 

Watch, v. II. 3. Colloq. phr. To w. it: to 
be careful; freq. imper. 

Water, sb. 

Comb.: w.-bloom, the discoloration of the 
surface of fresh waters, esp. lakes, by the 
‘presence of various kinds of alge; w.-bus, a 

t, esp. a motor-boat, for conveying passengers; 
w.-ski sb., one of a pair of skis enabling the 


WEIGHTING 


wearer to skim the surface of w., towed a 
motor-boat; hence as v. intr.; 80 w.-skier,-skiing; 
w.-softener, an apparatus for softening hard w, 
Waterford (wü:tozfóid). 1935. Name of a 
city in southern Ireland, used attrib. to 
denote a clear and colourless flint-glass. 


Wattage (wo-teds). 1909. [f. Warr + 


-AGE.] Electrical power, or the rating of an 
electrical appliance, expressed in watts. 


used 
esp. for the analysis of atomic and sub-atomic 
phenomena, in which particles are represented 
mathematically by differential equations of a 
n appropriate to waves; so w.-mechanical 
adj. 

Waveguide (wé'vgoid). 1936. [f. WavE 
Sb. + GUIDE sb.] A metal tube or other 
linear structure designed to confine electro- 
magnetic waves within itself and conduct 
them with minimum loss of energy. 

Wa-wa? (wà-wàü). orig. U.S. 1926. [imit.] 
A sound such as is made by a brass musical 
instrument when a mute is moved in and 
out of the bell; so wa- wa mute, a mute used 
to produce this sound, 

Wax, sb. 2. e. collog. (orig. U. S.). The 
material from which gramophone records 
are made; a gramophone record 1932. 
Hence as v. trans., to record for the gramo- 
phone. 

Way, sb. II. 4. a. Colloq. phr. On the (or 
one's) way out: about to disappear, fail, or 
perish. 

Way, adv. W.-out a. collog. (orig. U.S. 
slang), recondite, very unusual, progressive; 
hence as a general term of commendation 
= *FAR-OUT a. b. 

Weak, a. 

11. W. interaction Nuclear Physics, a physical 
interaction that is effective only on the sub- 
atomic scale and is very much weaker than the 
electromagnetic and the strong interactions. 

Wear, v.: I. 7. c. collog. To tolerate, accept, 
agree to (usu. in negative, with i as object) 
1925. 

Weasel, sb. 4. A tracked vehicle capable 
of travelling over snow, boggy land, etc. 
1944. 

Weather, sb. 

Comb.: weatherman, (a) a meteorologist; 
esp. one who broadcasts a w. forecast on radio or 
television: (b) (freq. with capital initial) a 
member of a violent revolutionary group in the 

S.A. w.-ship, a ship serving as a w.-station; 
w.-station, a meteorological observation post. 

Weave, v.“ 1. b. To take evasive action in 
the air (R.A.F. slang). Also transf. in to get 
weaving, to ‘get a move on’ 1940. 

Web, sb. s 

Comb.: w. offset, offset printing on a continuous 
reel of paper; freq. attrib. 

Weber (vē'-bə1). 1876. [Named after 
Wilhelm Weber (1804-91), German physicist.] 
fa. = Covroun. tb. = AMPÈRE 1881. tC. 
An M.K.S. unit of magnetic induction (flux 
density), equivalent to 10,000 teslas 1889. d. 
The I. K. S. unit of magnetic flux (now in- 
corporated in the S.L), equal to 1 volt- 
second (10* C.G.S. units). Abbrev. Wb. 1891. 

Wedge, sb. 3. f. Used attrib. to designate à 
wedge-shaped heel or a shoe having such à 
heel 1939. 6. Golf. An iron club, with a wedge- 
shaped head, used for approach shots 1951. 

Weed, sb.' 3. c. slang (orig. U.S.). Mari- 
juana 1938. 

Weepie (wi-pi) collog. Also weepy- 1928. 
lt. WEEP sb. or v. + E.] A sentimental or 
mournful film, play, etc. 

Wee-wee (wiwi) v. 
1930. [Origin unkn.] To urinate. 
urination; urine. 

Weigh, v. Comb.: w.-in, the action of 
weighing in a jockey, boxer, etc.; cf senses. 
II. I b, 3. 

Weight, sb. II. 3. Colloq. phr. To throw or 
chuck, ete.) one's w. about: to assert onesel: 
or one’s authority, esp. in an objectionable 
way. 

Weighting, vbl. sb. spec. An amount added 
to a salary for a special reason. 


slang. Also wee. 
Also as sb., 


WEIGHTLESS 


Weightless, a. Also (of a body having 
significant mass), not perceptibly or appar- 
ently acted on by gravity. Hence Wei-ght- 
lessness. 

Weimaraner (vaimürünoz, waimara-noz). 
1943, [G., f. Weimar, the name of the town 
jn which the breed was developed + G. 
suffix aner, as in Lutheraner, etc.] A kind of 
pointer, usually grey, used as a gun dog. 

Weirdie (wi-adi). dial. or collog. Also 
weirdy. 1894. [f. WEIRD a. + -IE.] A weird 
person; an eccentric. Also Wei-rdo. 

Welfare, sb. spec. The maintenance of 
members of a community in a state of well- 
being and satisfaction, esp. as provided for 
and organized by legislation or social effort; 
often alirib. as in W. State, a country so 
organized that every member of the com- 
munity is assured of his due maintenance, 
with the most advantageous conditions pos- 
sible for all. 

Well, adv. 

Comb.: w.-heeled a., prosperous, wealthy. 

Wellsian (we-lziün), a. (and sb.) 1912. f. 
the name of H. G. Wells. (1866-1946) + -IAN.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of the 
writings of H. G. Wells, esp. in the anticipa- 
tion of future conditions. Also as sb, a 
devotee or follower of H. G. Wells. 

Weltanschauung (ve:tanfau:ug). 1868. 
[G., f. welt world + anschauung view, per- 
ception.] A philosophy of life; a conception 
of the world. 

Weltschmerz (veltfmé?ats) 1875. [G., 
1. well world + schmerz pain.] An apathetic 
or pessimistic outlook on life; depression. 

Western, sb. 3. b. orig. U.S. A film or novel 
about the adventures of cowboys, rustlers, 
etc., in the western parts of N. America 
1918. 

Wet, a. 19. collog. Of a person: feeble, 
spiritless, silly 1910. 

Comb.: w.-back, we'tback U.S. slang, an 
illegal immigrant from Mexico to the U.S.A. 
w.-dream, an erotic dream accompanied by 
orgasm. 

Whacky, var. *Wacky sb. and a. 

What. A. Phr. used as sb.: W. have you: 
anything else that there may be or that one 
can think of. 

Wheeler. 

Comb,: w.-dealer colloq. (orig. U. S.), a shrewd 
or scheming person. 

Whip-lash. 

Comb.: w. injury, an Injury to a driver resulting 
from the sudden collision of his vehicle causing 
his head to move suddenly and violently. 


Whirlybird (hwé-alibéad). slang (orig. 
U.S.). 1951. [f. WHIRLY a. + BIRD sb.] A 
helicopter. 

Whistle, sb. 


Comb.: w.-stop U.S., a small town on a railway 
line at which trains stop when a signal is given 
on a whistle; transf. applied to organized stops 
ona ER) candidate's tour of the country. 

lite, a. 

Comb.: w. dwarf Astron., a small, very dense 
star of low intrinsic brightness and in the final 
stage of stellar evolution, all its hydrogen 
having been consumed; w. hope orig. U.S., a 
person who is expected to be very successful; 
also transf.; w. noise, sound or noise in which 
all frequencies are present with roughly equal 
energies; w. spirit, a distillate of petroleum used 
as a substitute for turpentine. 

ite man. Phr. The w. m.'s burden: 
the responsibility of the white for the 
coloured peoples. 

Take up the White Man's burden KIPLING. 

Whitey, whity (hwoiti), sb. 1898. [f. 
Wurtz a. + -Y*] A white person; also, 
White people collectively; now usu. derog- 
atory. 

Whizz, whiz, sb. 3. Also wiz [perh. abbrev. 
Of WIZARD sb.] An expert, a marvellous 
Person 1921. collog. (orig. U.S.). 4. Comb.: 
W.-kid, a young person who is exceptionally 
successful, businesslike, etc. 

Whodunit (hūdp-nit). collog. (orig. U. S.). 
1930. [repr. pronunce. of who done it?, illiterate 
form of who did it?) A mystery or detective 
story, play, etc. 

Whole. 

vomb.: whole-tone d., of a piece of music, 
dist soale pasa on ee of w. tones, as 
ehromatio Scale, e semitones of the normal 
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Wilco (wilko), int. 1948. Abbrev. of 
*(I) will comply’, orig. used in Services" 
radio communications; hence as a general 
expression of compliance or agreement. 

Wild. A. adj. I. 1. wild-life, wildlife, 
wild animals collectively; also attrib. 

Wild cat. 

Comb.: w. strike, a sudden unofficial strike. 

Will, sb.* 

Comb.: w.-power, the power to control one's 
own actions, etc., by means of one's w. 

Willies (wiliz), sb. pl. slang (orig. U.S.). 
1896. [Origin unkn.] A nervous feeling of 
discomfort or fear; ‘the creeps’; freq. to give 
(someone) the w. 

Winceyette (wi:nsi,e-t). 1922. [f. WINCEY 
+ -ETTE.] A kind of light-weight napped 
flannelette used for night-clothes, etc. 

Wind, sb. III. 2. b. Wind(s) of change: a 
force or tendency for reform. 

Comb.: w.-cheater, a jacket of heavy fabric; 
an anorak; w.-shield chiefly U.S. = w.-screen; 
w.-sock, a tube of fabric flown from an airport 
mast to indicate the direction of the W.: w.- 
tunnel, an enclosed chamber or duct through 
which air may be driven at a known speed, so 
that its flow round (model) aireraft or other 
objects may be investigated or the objects 
themselves tested. 

Window, sb. 5. A collective term (app. 
orig. a code name) for: metal or metal- 
covered strips released in the atmosphere to 
interfere with radar detection 1942. 6. A 
part of theelectromagnetic spectrum to which 
a body or medium is relatively transparent 
1949. 7. Astronautics. A. period outside 
which a planned launch cannot take place 
if the journey is to be completed, owing to 
the changing positions of the planets 1968. 

5. The crews of these new bomber formations 
had been cascading W. into the air 1963. 7. 
The Sovietsavailed themselves of the opportunity 
to launch interplanetary probes when the Venus 
w. opened in August 1971. 

Comb.: w.-shopping, looking at displays in 
shop-windows without buying anything; hence 
w.-shop v. intr., w.-shopper. 

Winkle (wi-nk’l), v. 1925. [f. the sb.] trans. 
To extract, eject, get out (as a winkle from its 
Shell with a knife). 

If they're in the garden we'll wait and w. them 
out in the morning 1972. 

Wino (weino). slang (orig. L. S.). 1926. 
[f. WINE + -o.] A person addicted to wine; 
an alcoholic. 


Comb.: w. sports, open-air sports such as 
skating and skiing practised in w. 

Winterize (wi-ntoroiz), v. 1934. [f. WINTER 
sb. + -IZE.] trans. To adapt for operation or 
use in winter or cold weather. Hence 
Wi:nteriza-tion. 

Wipe-out (woi-paut). 1921. [f. to wipe out: 
WIPE v. 5.] 1. Obliteration of radio signals by 
other radio signals. 2. Surfing. A fall from 
one's surf-board 1963. 

Wire, sb. 

Comb.: w.-tapping, eavesdropping on tele- 
phone conversations; w. wool, matted thin 
wire, used esp. for scouring kitchen utensils. 

Wise, sb. II. 3. b. Revived (orig. U.S.) as a 
formative suffix attached to sbs. (occas. to 
other parts of speech) in the sense of ‘with 
regard to or in the manner of (the thing 
specified)’. 

And saleswise, the Webster dictionary gained 
out of all proportion to its rival 1947. 

Wise, a. 

3. b. w.-crack collog. (orig. U.S.), a joke, 
witticism; w. guy collog. (orig. U.S.), a know-all, 
a ‘smart Aleck’. 

Wish, sb. 

Comb.: w.-fulfllment, the tification of 
freq. subconscious desires, often through fantasy 
or by some substitute. 

Wishful, a. 2. c. w. thinking: an illusory 
state of mind towards events which is 
coloured by one’s wishes concerning the 
future 1932. 

Witch, sb.* 

Comb.: hunt, a search for a w. or witches; 
also transf., esp. a search for, or persecution of, 
a person or persons with unacceptable political 


views. 

With, prep. II. 14. b. Colloq. phr. W. it: 
up to date or progressive; following or 
knowledgeable about the latest trends, 
ideas, etc. 1959. 
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Withdrawal. 1. c. The process of ceasing 
to take addictive drugs, freq. accompanied 
by unpleasant physical reactions 1929. Also 
attrib., as w. symptoms. : 

Wo (wog). slang. 1929. [Origin unknown.) 
A contemptuous name for a foreigner, esp. 
one from a Middle Eastern country. 

Wolf, sb. 4. c. A sexually aggressive man; 
a would-be seducer of women 1848. 

Comb.: w.-whistle collog., a whistle from a 
man expressing admiration for a woman. 

Woofer (wu-for, wi--). 1940. f. Woor 
v. + n.] A loudspeaker designed to 
reproduce low-frequency signals with fidelity 
while being relatively unresponsive to those 
of higher frequency. Cf. *TWEETER. 

Word, sb. II. 2. Computers. The basic unit 
in terms of which data and instructions are 
stored and processed in a computer, often 
equal to a fixed number of bits 1948. 

Work, sb. II. 11. b. Slang phr. (orig. U.S.). 
The works: everything; all the available 
material, information, etc.; freq. to give 
(someone) the works: to give or tell every- 
thing; spec. to kill; also to get the works. 

Comb.: w.-camp, a camp for workers; spec. à. 
place where volunteers work for a short period, 
usu. to help a community or the like; w.-load, 
the amount of w. which an employee, department, 
ete., is expected to complete; w.-study, in- 
vestigation of the manner in which w. is done, 
with the aim of improving efficiency, output, etc. 

Work, v. II. 4. a. Phr. To w. to rule: to 
follow pedantically the rules pertaining to 
one's occupation in order to slow down the 
work, usu. as a form of protest; so W.-to- 
rule sb. 

Working, ppl. a. 2. c. W. party: also in 
non-military use, a group of people working 
on a particular project; spec. a committee 
appointed to advise upon methods of im- 
proving efficiency in industry, etc. 

World. I. 1. a. Colloq. phr. out of this w.: 
incredibly good, beautiful, etc.; beyond 
description; also attrib. 


-eye view, a view as seen from 
below (opp. bird's-eye view); also fig. 

Worry, sb. 

Comb.: w. beads, a string of beads to mani- 
pulate with the fingers as a means of occupying 
one’s hands or calming one’s nerves. 

Worry, v. 6. c. Colloq. phrases: I should 
w.: an ironical phrase disclaiming concern or 
responsibility; not to w.: there is no need to 
w.; do not w. 

Wow (wau), sb.* 1940. [imit.] In sound 
reproduction, a fluctuation in pitch that is 
slow enough to be perceptible as such on 
sustained notes. 

Wow (wau), v. slang (orig. U.S.). 1920. 
[f. Wow int. and sb.*) trans. To impress or 
excite greatly: said esp. of an entertainer's 
effect on his audience. 

Wrap, sb. 1. c. fig. in pl. Concealment, 
a veil of secrecy; freq. in phr. under wraps 
1939. collog. (orig. U.S.). 

Wrap, v. I. 1. c. fig. To w. up: to complete, 
finish off, settle (something). Also intr., 
freq. as imper., shut up, be quiet. 

Write, v. I. 3. e. Computers. To enter 
(data) in or on a store or a storage medium, 
esp. magnetic tape 1948. 

W. off. c. To reckon as lost. Hence w.-off, 
cancellation, amount cancelled, a dead loss. 

Writing, vbl. sb. II. 1. Phr. The w. on the 
wall (with allusion to Daniel 5:5 and 25-28): 
a ening of impending disaster, misfortune, 
etc. 

x. 

II. 5. An X-chromosome 1902. 6. Used to 
oe a cinema film which is unsuitable for 
n. 

X-chromosome (e-ks-). 1911. [f. X used 
as an arbitrary label] Genetics. A sex- 
chromosome of which there are two in the 
somatic cells and one in the gametes of one 
sex (in man and other mammals, the female), 
and one in the somatic cells and half the 
gametes of the other sex. Cf. *Y-CHROMO- 


SOME. 
Xenophobia  (zenófóvbià) 1919. [See 
"KENO-, -PHOBIA.] Morbid dread or dislike of 


XENOPHOBIA 


foreigners. Hence Xe-nophobe [see -PHOBE]. 
Xenopho:bic a. 

Xerography (zivrográfi). 1948. [f. XERO- 
+ -GRAPHY, after photography.] A process for 
copying documentary material that does not 
employ liquids or chemical development of 
the image, but uses instead an electrically 
charged surface with the property of re- 
taining a (dark) powder on those parts not 
exposed to light from the document, so that 
& permanent copy may be made by placing 
paper on the surface and fusing the powder 
tol it by heating. Hence Xerogra:phic a. 


8. A Y-chromosome 1911. 

Yang (yey). 1911. [Chin.] In Chinese 
philosophy, the active, male principle of the 
universe. Of. *YIN. 

Y-chromosome (woi-) 1911. [f. F used 
as an arbitrary label.] Genetics. A sex- 
chromosome of which there is one in the 
somatic cells and in half the gametes of one 
sex (in man and other mammals, the male), 
and none in those of the other, its presence 
or absence in the zygote determing (in man 
and many other species) the sex of the future 
organism. Of. *X-OHROMOSOME. 

Yeah (ves), adv. orig. U.S. 1933. [repr. a 
casual pronunc. of YES adv.] = YES adv.; 
freq. oh, yeah? as an expression of incredulity. 

Yellow. A. adj. 4. collog. (orig. U.S.). 
Cowardly 1856. Hence as sb., cowardice. 

Comb.: y.-belly, also, a coward; y. pages, a 
section of a telephone directory printed on y. 
paper and listing subscribers according to the 
services or goods they offer; y. streak orig. U.S., 
cowardice. 

Yen’ (yen). collog. (orig. U. S.). 1900. 
[Chin.] A desire, craving. 

Yeti (yeti). 1938. Native (Sherpa) name 
of a hypothetical ape-like animal whose 
tracks have supposedly been found in snow 
on the Himalaya mountains; also known as 
*the abominable snowman’. 

Yin (yin). 1911. [Chin.] In Chinese philoso- 
phy, the passive, female principle of the 
universe. Cf. *Yana. 

Yippee (yi-pi), int. orig. U.S. 1920. [perh. 
connected with Hir int.] An exclamation 
of delight or excitement. 

Yippie (yipi) orig. U.S.. Also Yippy, 
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and with lower-case initial. 1968. [f. the 
initials of Youth International Party + , 
affected by prec. and by *HIPPIE, HIPPY.] A 
member of an American group of politically 
active hippies. 

Yob (yob). slang. 1859. [Backslang for 
Boy sb.] A boy; spec. a lout, hooligan. 
Also Yo-bbo. 

Yours, poss. pron. 2. d. Colloq. phr. 
What’s yours?: what would you like to drink? 


Comb.: [A club, a club for young people; y. 
hostel, a lodging specially provided where young 
travellers or hikers can put up for the night. 


Zabaglione, zabaione (zabal¥é-ne, zabay- 
One). 1906. [It.] An Italian sweet made of 
egg yolks, sugar, and Marsala, whipped 
together as they are heated. 

Zaibatsu (zaibe-tsu). 1937. [Jap.] In 
Japan, a group of financial and industrial 
establishments linked together in such a way 
as to constitute a monopoly; the members of 
such a financial oligarchy; (since 1947) a 
cartel, conglomerate. 

Zany. 3. attrib. passing into adj. Charac- 
teristic of a z.; mad, comically idiotic 1616. 

Zap (zep), v. slang (orig. U.S.) 1942. 
[imit.] trans. To hit, attack, knock out, kill. 
Also as sb. and int. 

Zebra. 

Comb.: z. crossing; a 8 street crossing 
marked by parallel black and white bands on the 
road surface; also ellipt. as zebra. 

Zen (zen). 1902. [Jap., meditation'.] 
An orig. Japanese and Chinese form of 
Buddhism which emphasizes the value of 
meditation and intuition. Also attrib., as 
Zen Buddhism, Buddhist. 

Zengakuren (ze:ngiki-rén), 1959. [Jap., 
abbrev. of Zen Nihon Gakusei Jichikai 
Sorengo = All-Japan Federation of Studen} 
Self-Government Association (formed in 
1948).] In Japan, an extreme left-wing stu- 
dent movement, noted for its violent inter- 
ventions in national politics. 

Zero (zi"ro), v. 1925. f. the sb.] intr. To 
set the sights of a gun ready to fire; to take 
aim on a target; freq. fo z. in on (a target). 
Also transf. and fig. 


ZWITTERION 


Zeroth (zl; rp), a. 1899. [f. ZERO + -TH*.] 
Coming next in a series before the one con- 
ventionally called or referred to as the ‘first’: 
the ordinal numeral corresponding to the 
cardinal zero, (Chiefly in scientific and 
mathematical use.) 

Zing (zip), v. collog. (orig. U. S.). 1923, 
[imit.] intr. To move swiftly or with a shrill 
Sound. Also as sb., vigour, energy. 

Zip, v. 2. To close up with a zip fastener; 
also refl., to put (oneself) into a garment or 
the like by closing it with a zip fastener 1951, 

Zloty (zlo-i). 1923. [Pol., f. zloto gold.] 
The basic monetary unit of Poland. 

Zombie (zombi). 1871. [Of West Afr. 
origin.] 1. Orig., the snake-deity of voodoo 
cults in W. Africa, Haiti, and the southern 
U.S.; hence, a supernatural power which 
may reanimate dead bodies, or a body so 
reanimated. 2. collog. A person resembling a 
revived corpse; a dull, slow-witted, or 
apathetie person 1941. 

Zoom, v. 2. b. To move or rise quickly 
19017. c. Of a cinematographic camera: 
to move quickly from a distant shot to a 
close-up; also fo z. in (on) 1959. 

Zoom (zum), sb. 1917. [f. the vb.] The 
action of Zoom v.; spec. of a cinematographic 
camera (see prec., 2 c). Also attrib., as z. 
lens, a lens whose focal length and magni- 
fication can be changed quickly and smoothly 
while the image remains in the same plane. 
Zoot suit (zit St). collog. (orig. U.S.). 
1939. [Rhyming formation on SUIT sb.] A 
type of men's suit, popular in the 1940s, 
consisting of a long loose jacket and high- 
waisted tapering trousers. Hence Zoo:t- 
suiter, one who wears such a suit. 

Zori (zo-ri). Also sori. 1823. [Jap.] A 
Japanese straw sandal with a thong be- 
tween the big toe and the small toes, 

Zucchini (zuki-ni), sb. pl. U.S. 1929. [It., 
pl. of zucchino, dim. of zucca gourd, pump- 
kin.] = *CovRGETTE(S. 

Zwitterion (tsvitoroi)n, zwi-). 1900. 
[- G. zwillerion (F. W. Küster, 1897), f. 
zwiller hybrid (sb.) + ion ION.) Physical 
Chem. A molecule or ion that has separate 
positively and negatively charged groups; à 
dipolar ion. Hence Zwitterio mic a. 
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The rank and title given here are almost always those obtaining at death. Such titles as prince, duke, marquess, earl, viscount 
etc. need not denote inherited rank, and fre tly represent honours conferred for personal achievement. 

The attributes English, Irish, Scottish, Welsh are applied where relevant to persons who flourished before about 1700. After about 
1800 the attribute British is normally used of the prevailing mixed society unless the narrower cultural claim is very strong. Between 
those dates attributes seek to meet the circumstances of each case. 

Dates of births and deaths given are those generally accepted, often on good evidence, but serious students will always be on their 
guard against an uncritical acceptance of precise years, particularly of birth, and particulazly in the more remote past. 
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A 


Abbot, George (1562-1633), archbishop of Canterbury 1611-33. 
Abdul Hamid II, the damned beast 18), sultan of Turkey and 
Ottoman empire 1876-1909, abhorred for Armenian massacres 
1894-96. 
Abélard, Peter (1079-1142), French theologian and teacher; career 
checked by secret ps n with Heloise. 
Abercrombie, sir Patrick (1879-1957), British architect pioneer 
and professor of town planning. 
Abercromby, sir Ralph (1734-1801), British general, defeated 
French at Alexandria 1801. 
Abraham (? 3rd millennium sc), Hebrew patriarch, father of Isaac, 
O.T. Genesis xi. 27. 
Abulcasis (10th cent.), Arab physician and writer. 
Acheson, Dean (1893- ), US secretary of state 1949-53. 
Acton, John Acton, 1st baron (1834-1902), British 5 
lanned Cambridge Modern History. 
Alan; first man in biblical account of creation, O.T. Genesis ii. 7, 19. 
Adam, Alexander ( SU pde Scottish schoolmaster, rector of 
Watson’s high school, Edinburgh, for 40 years. 
Adam de la Halle (c. 1237-c. 1286), French epic poet. 
Adam, Robert (1728-92), British architect, collaborated with his 
brother James (died 1794 , ‘the Adam brothers’. 
VS (c. 624—704), Irish abbot of Iona, Hebrides; St Columba's 
iographer. 
Adams, Henry Brooks ( 1838-1919); American historian and author. 
Adams, fora 1735-1826), and US president 1797-1801. 
Adams, John Couch (1819-92), British astronomer, co-discoverer 
of planet Neptune, 1845. 
Adams, John Quincy 1767-1848), 6th US president 1825-29; 
earlier US secretary of state, main maker of ‘Monroe doctrine’ 
proclaimed by pocas Monroe. 
Adams, Samuel (1722-1803), American politician, instigated the 
‘Boston tea party' 1773. 
Addams, Jane (1860-1935), American social worker, Nobel prize. 
Addenbrooke, John (1680-1719), English physician, practised and 
founded hospital in Cambridge. 
Addison, Joseph (1672-1719), English essayist, pamphleteer, play- 
wright, wrote much in Tatler, Spectator, 
Adenauer, Konrad (1876— ), German statesman, chancellor of 
federal Germany 1949-63. 
Adler, Alfred (1870-1937), Austrian psychologist. 
Adrian IV [Nicholas Breakspear] (before 1100-59), the only Eng- 
lish pope 1154-59. 
A. E.,, see Russell, G. W. E 
Aeschines (389-314 nc), Athenian statesman and orator; a different 
Aeschines was Socrates’ friend. 
Aeschylus (c. 525-456 nc), ‘father of Greek tragedy’; of some 60 
plays, seven survive, Agamemnon etc. 
Aethel-, for Anglo-Saxon kings see Ethel-. 5 " 
Aga Khan, title of spiritual head of Ismailia Moslems, hereditary in 
family claiming descent from Mohammed. 
Agesilaus (c. 444-360 Bc), king and defender of Sparta for 40 years. 
Agostino di Duccio (1418-c. 1481), Florentine sculptor. 
Agricola, Gnaeus Julius (37-93), Roman governor who fully 
subdued Britain c. 86. a 
Aidan, Saint (died 651), Irish monk, missionary to Northumbria, 
Ainsworth, William Harrison ( 1805-82), British historical novelist, 
Tower of London etc. » 
Aitken, p ( 1839-1919), British physicist and meteorologist. 
Aitken, Robert Grant (1864-1951), American astronomer. R 
Akbar 1 (1542-1605), greatest of the Mogul emperors of India. 
Akenside, Mark (1721-70), British poet and physician. 
Alanbrooke, Alan Francis Brooke, rst ount (1883-1963), 
British field-marshal, chief of imperial general staff 1941-46, chief 
military adviser to prime minister, world war II. N ^ 
Alarcón y Mendoza, Juan Ruiz de (1581-1639), Spanish dramatist. 
Alaric I (died 410), king of western Goths, ravaged Roman empire, 
sacked Rome. 
Alba, see Alva, 2 
alban, Salat (4th cent.), Roman soldier, first Christian martyr in 
ritain. 
Alberdi, Juan Bautista 1810-84), Argentine statesman. 
Albert 1 (1875-1934), ARE of Belgians 1909-34, resisted German 
invasion 1014. 
Albert, EC consort [born prince of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
(1819-61), married queen Victoria of Great Britain 1840; patron 
science and arts. 


Alberti, Leone Battista degli (1404-72), Italian architect, musician 

and writer. 

Albertus Magnus (diet 1280), German monk, theologian and philo- 
sopher, teacher of Thomas Aquinas. i) 
cock, sir John William (1892-1919), British airman, with A, W. 
Brown first flew the Atlantic non-stop between north America and 
British isles 1919. 

Alcott, May (1832-88), American author of girls’ books, 
Little Women etc. 

Alcuin (c. 735-804), Anglo-Saxon scholar and Charlemagne's 
counsellor. 


Alder, Kurt (1902-58), German chemist, Nobel prize. 

Aldrovandi, (1522-1607), Italian naturalist. - 

Alembert, Jean le Rond d' (1717-83), French mathematician and 
encyclopaedist. 

Alexander VI [Rodrigo de Borgia] (1431-1503), Spanish-born 
pope 1492-1503; see also Borgia. s 
exander the great (356-323 nc), king of Macedonia 336-323, 
conquered what are now Greece, Egypt, Asia Minor, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan and NW India. 

Alexander I (1777-1825), emperor of Russia 1801-25. 

Alexander II 818-81), emperor of Russia 1855-81, emancipated 
the peasants; assassinated, 

Alexander II (1198-1249), king of Scots 1214-49. 

Alexander III (1241-86), king of Scots 1249-86. 

Alexander, sir George (185 
by Wilde, Pinero etc. 

Alexander of Tunis, Harold R. L. G. Alexander, 1st earl (1891- 

), British field-marshal, supreme allied c-in-c Mediterranean, 

1944-45, minister of defence 1953754. 

Alexander, Samuel ( 1859 193 ), Australian-born philosopher, 
professor at Manchester 1893-1924. 

Alexander, sir William, see Stirling. 

Alexander Nevski (c. N Russian saint and warrior, defeated 
Swedes on river Neva 1240, hence Nevski = ‘of the Neva’ 

Alexandra Feodorovna (1872-1918), last empress of Russi 
with her family during the Soviet revolution. 

Alexius I Comnenus (1048-1118), Byzantine emperor 1081-1118, 
held his empire against many dangers. 

Alfieri, Vittorio, count (2749-1803 „ Italian poet and dramatist. 

Alfonso V and I (died 1458), king of Aragon, conqueror and king of 
Sicily and Naples. 

Alfonso VI (died 1109), king of León 1065-1109 and Castile r072- 
1109, hero of romance. 

Alfonso X (died 1284), king of Castile and León 1252-84, patron of 


learning. 

Alfonso Sim (1886-1941), king of Spain 1902-31, yielded power 
to republic, died in exile. 

Alfred the great (849-99), king of Wessex 871-899, conquered the 
Danish settlements, secured submission of all England. 

Allenby, Edmund H. H. Allenby, rst viscount (1861-1936), 
British cavalry leader, swept Turks from Palestine in world war I, 
capturing Jerusalem 1917, field-marshal. 

Alleyn, Edward (1566-1626), English actor and theatre manager, 
grew rich and founded Dulwich college 1613. 

Alma-Tadema, sir Laurence (1836-1912), Dutch-born British 

ainter. 

Atmavist, Karl Jonas Ludwig (1793-1866), Swedish author and 
adventurer. 

Alphege, Saint (954-1012), archbishop of Canterbury 1006-12, 
murdered bg Dine, 

Altdorfer, Al 


1918), British actor, produced plays 


hot 


Am Marie (1775-1836), French physicist, pioneer of 
electro-magnetism; units of current—popularly ‘amps’—are 
named from him. 


Anaximander (6th cent. nc), Greek nent her. 
Anaximenes (6th cent. Bc), Greek philosopher. 


ANDERSEN 


Andersen, Hans Christian (1805-75), Danish story-teller and poet, 
best known for his Fairy Tales, e.g. "The Emperor's New Clothes’. 

Anderson, Elizabeth Garrett (1836-1917), British physician, first 
woman to prevail against resistance of medical profession and 
hospitals to training of women. 

Andrew, Saint (1st cent.), one of the twelve apostles of Jesus of 
Nazareth, New Testament Mark xiii. 3 etc., patron saint of Scotland. 

Andrewes, Lancelot (1555-1626), bishop, took part in composing 
Authorized Version of the Bible. 

Angelico, Fra [‘Friar of the Angels’], or Fra Giovanni (1387- 
1455), Italian Dominican monk, religious painter in Florence. 

Angell, sir Norman (1872- ), British journalist, wrote The 
Great Illusion 1910, forecasting economic futility of war, Nobel 
prize. 

Angerstein, John Julius (1735-1823), London merchant, born 
Russia, whose collection of paintings began the National Gallery. 

Angstróm, Anders Jonas (1814-74), Swedish physicist, a founder 
of spectrum analysis, first detected hydrogen in the sun; his name 
now denotes the unit of light and x-ray wavelen; 

Anna Comnena (1083-1148), biographer of Byzantine emperor 
ERU I, her father, whom she vainly sought to succeed by 
violence. 

Anne (1665-1714), queen of Great Britain and Ireland 1702-14, the 
last Stuart sovereign, daughter of James II, married prince George 
of Denmark; none of her 17 children lived to succeed. 

Anne of Cleves (1515-57), married Henry VIII, king of England, as 
fourth wife 1540; within six months marriage annulled and Anne 
pensioned off. 

Annunzio, Gabriele d' (1863-1938), Italian poet, novelist, play- 
wright and political firebrand. 

Anselm, Saint (1033-1109), Italian-born Norman archbishop of 
Canterbury 1093-97, took part in struggle between popes and 
English throne. 

Anson, George Anson, 1st baron (1697-1762), British admiral and 
navy reformer, circumnavigated the globe. 

Anthony, Saint, the great (c. 251-356), first Christian monk, 
founder of western monastic principle, in Egyptian desert fought 
against sexual temptation. 

AEDEM of Padua, Saint (1195-1231), Portuguese-born Franciscan 
monk. 

Antonella da Messina (c. 1430-79), Italian painter. 

Antoninus Pius (86-161), Roman emperor 138-161, the adopted 
heir of Hadrian 

Antony, Mark [Marcus Antonius] (c. 83-3o Bc), Roman general 
and ruler, formed alliance with Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, against 
Octavian, with whom he had divided the Roman world; committed 
suicide after defeat at Actium. 

Anville, Jean Baptiste Bourguignon d' (1697-1782), French 


geographer. 
Apoll is (c. P —90), bishop and theologian in Syria. 
Apollodorus of Damascus (c. 60-125), Greek architect, built 


Trajan's forum in Rome; executed by emperor Hadrian for mock- 
ing his plans. 

App! leton, sir Edward Victor (1892-1965), British physicist, Nobel 
prize, discovered ionized region in upper atmosphere reflecting 
radio waves, ‘Appleton layer’. 

Apuleius, Lucius (2nd cent.), Latin satirist, born in North Africa, 
Golden Ass etc. 

Aquinas, Thomas, Saint (1226-74), Italian theologian and Domini- 
can monk, ‘the angelic doctor, born near Aquino, taught at 
Cologne, Paris, Rome, encouraged by popes, has remained the 
pre-eminent theologian of Roman Catholic teaching, Summa 

pelos ad on ) 

y, os (1817-82), Hungarian poet. 

Arch, Joseph (1826-1919), British farm labourer and preacher, 
founded a trade union for land workers 1872. 

Archer, William (1856-1924), critic and dramatist, Green Goddess 
etc, translator and advocate of Ibsen’s plays. 

Archimedes (287-212 Bc), Greek mathematician, invented com- 
pound pees and water-lifting screw. 

Argelander, Friedrich (1799-1875), German astronomer. 

Argyll, earls, marquesses, dukes of, Scottish family (surname 
Campbell) distinguished for six centuries; championed alternate 
sides in both reformation and civil war. 

Ariosto, Ludovico (1474-1533), Italian poet; his romantic epic 
Orlando Furioso is remotely linked with 8th cent. hero Roland. 
Aristarchus of Samos (flourished 280 Bc), Alexandrian astronomer, 

said the earth revolved round the sun. 

Aristides the just (died 468 sc), Athenian statesman. 

Aristippus (4th cent. pc), Greek philosopher. 

Aristophanes (sth-4th cent. Bc), greatest of Greek comic poet- 
playwrights, The Clouds, The Wasps, The Frogs etc. 

Aristotle eraa BC), the great Athenian philosopher, pupil of 
Plato, tutor of Alexander the great, had an enormous influence on 
Christian thought throughout the Middle Ages. 

Arius (died 335), Christian founder of Arian heresy, claiming the Son 
is not in every way equal to the Father. 

Arkwright, sir Richard (1732-92), British inventor of cotton- 
unag mine i Jacob 

ius or Hermandzoon, Jacobus (1560-1 Dutch theo- 
logian, sought to modify Calvinist so Magen Ra 

Armitage, Edward (1817-96), British mural painter. 

Armstrong, William George Armstrong, baron (1810-1900), 
British engineer and inventor, founded at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
great engineering and shipbuilding industry. 
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Árnason, Jón (1819-88), Icelandic collector of folklore. 

Arnold, Benedict (1741-1801), US general in war of independence, 
conspired to betray his cause to British royalist forces 1780. 

Arnold, Matthew (1822-88), British poet and critic, inspector of 
schools, Oxford professor of poetry, son of Thomas Arnold. 

Arnold of Brescia (died 1155), Italian monk, political adversary of 
the popes, hanged. 

Arnold, dnas (1795-1842), headmaster of Rugby 1828-42, set a 
new pattern for major English public schools. 

Arnolfo di Cambio (c. 1232-1301), Italian architect and sculptor, 
designed Florence cathedral. E 

Arrau, Claudio (1903- ), Chilean pianist. > 

Arrhenius, Svante August (1859-1927), Swedish physicist and 
chemist, Nobel prize. 

Artaxerxes, name of several Persian kings, 5th and 4th cent. Bc and 


rd AD. 

Artedi, Peter (1705-35), Swedish naturalist, friend of Linnaeus. 

Arthur, name of possible leader, or fused image of two leaders, 
somewhere in post-Roman Britain (sth or 6th cent.), heavily 
embroidered by romancers. 

Artigas, José (1774-1850), founder of Uruguay's independence. 

Asbury, Francis (1745-1816), British Wesleyan missionary to 
America where he became a Methodist bishop 1784. 

Asch, Sholem (1880-1957), Polish-born US-settled Yiddish novelist 
and playwright, Tales of my People etc. 

Ascham, Roger (1515-68), English classical scholar and royal 
tutor. 

Ashburton, Alexander Baring, 1st baron (1774-1848), British 
banker and statesman. 

Ashfield, Albert Henry Stanley, rst baron (1874-1948), British 
transport administrator. 3 

Ashmole, Elias (1617-92), English antiquary whose collection 
founded the Ashmolean museum, Oxford. 

Asoka (3rd cent. Bc), Indian emperor, proclaimer of Buddhism. 

Asquith, Henry Herbert [created earl of Oxford and Asquith 
1925] (1852-1928), British statesman, prime minister 1908-16, his 
Liberal ministry introducing old age pensions, national insurance, 
commons control of budgets, payment of MPs, Irish home rule, 
and declaring war against Germany 1914. | 

Asser (died 909), Welsh monk, biographer of king Alfred, 

Assur-Bani-Pal (7th cent. Bc), king of Assyria. 5 

Aston, Francis William (1877-1945), British physicist and chemist, 
spectrographic work on isotopes, Nobel prize. 

Astor, John Jacob (1763-1848), German immigrant to USA, 
founded family fortunes, bequeathing 20 million dollars. 

Astor, Nancy Witcher Astor, viscountess (1879-1964), USA- 
born, first woman to sit in British Parliament. ME. i 
55 (died 1533), last Inca ruler, executed in Spanish invasion 

ol eru, 

Atatürk, Mustafa Kemal (1880-1938), Turkish general, founded 
Turkish republic after nation’s defeat in world war I, modernized 
Turkey, remoulding social and economic life. E 

Athanasius, Saint (c. 296—373), bishop of Alexandria, a great leader 
of the early church inst 32 of Arius; promoted the Nicene 
creed, formulated at Nicaea, NE. of modern Turkey. 

Athelstan (c. 895-939), king of West Saxons and Mercians 924-39, 
made himself king of all England, routing Welsh, Scots and Danes 
at Brunanburh 937. 

Athenaeus (2nd cent. Bc), Greek writer. d 

Atterbom, Per Daniel Amadeus (1790-1855), Swedish poet. , 

Attila (c. 406-453), king of the Huns, self-styled ‘scourge of God', 
barbarian warrior who devastated much of Europe. 55 

Attlee, Clement Richard Attlee, rst earl (1883- ), British 
statesman, first prime minister in Britain of a Labour government 
with an overall parliamentary majority. 

Auchinleck, sir Claude (1884— ), British field-marshal, com- 
manded British troops, middle east 1941-42, India 1943-47- 

Auden, Wystan Hugh (1907- ), British poet, Age of Anxiety etc. 

Audubon, John James (1785-1851). American ornithologist and 
painter, of French origin. 

Augier, Emile (1820-89), French dramatist. x 

Augustine of England, Saint (died 604), missionary from pope 
Gregory I, was rst archbishop of Canterbury 597-604. 5 

Augustine of Hippo, Saint (354-430), greatest ‘father of the church’, 
his concepts still inspiring every school of Christian belief; Con- 
fessions, City of God etc. ^ E 

Augustus, name conferred 27 Bc on Octavian [Gaius Julius Caesar 
Octavianus] (63 BC-AD 14), first Roman emperor 27 BC-AD 14, 
who conquered his rival Mark Antony at Actium 31 BC. 

Aulus Plautius (1st cent.), rst Roman governor of Britain 43-47: 

Aurelian [Lucius Domitius Aurelianus] (c. 212-75), a soldier, 
elected Roman emperor 270—75, assassinated. 

Aurelius, Marcus Antoninus (121-80), Roman emperor, 161-80, 
a noble character and Stoic philosopher, wrote Meditations. 

Auriol, Vincent (1884-1966), French statesman, president 194754. 

Ausonius, Decimus Magnus (c. 310-c. 395), Latin poet. Jum. 

Austen, Jane (1775-1817), British novelist, wrote Pride and Prejudice 
and Sense and Sensibility before she was 23. * 

Austin, Herbert Austin, baron (1866-1941), British motor car 

A uen cM 859), British , 

ustin, John (1790-1859), British writer on law. 25 ee 

Avebury, John Lubbock, 1st baron (1834-1913), British politician 
and naturalist. c 3 

Avicenna [ibn Sina] (980-1037), Arab physician and philosopher 
of wide renown in Europe. 


AVOGADRO 


Avogadro, Amedeo (1776-1856), Italian physicist and mathe- 
tician. 
vun. Ist ated t si ES AE 
, sir Robert (1570-1638), Sco poet. : x 
ayy khan, Mohammed (1907- ) Pakistani soldier and politician. 
President Pakistan 1958. i " 
Azariah, Samuel Vedanayakam (1874-1945), first Indian bishop 
f an Anglican see, 8 
Azeglio Massimo Taparelli, marchese d’ (1798-1866), Italian 
artist, novelist and politician. 
Azorín [José Martínez Ruíz] (1873- 


B 


Baber or Babur [Zahir ud-din Mohammed] (1483-1530), con- 
queror and first Mogul emperor of Hindustan. 

Babington, Anthony (1561-86), executed with others for con- 
spiracy to assassinate Elizabeth I and release Mary Stuart. 

Babur, see Baber. 

Bach, Johann Sebastian (1685-1750), German composer, one of 
the world's great musicians, and member of a family of inherited 


musical gifts, Preludes and Fugues etc. X 

Bach: musically distinguished sons of J. S. Bach (above) include 
Karl Philipp Emanuel, Wilhelm Friedermann and Johann 
Christian; the last-named was a musician in London 1762-82. 
Distinguished cousins of J. S. Bach’s father were Johann Michael 
and Johann Christoph. 

Bacon, Francis, baron Verulam, viscount St Albans (1561-1626), 
English statesman, essayist and philosopher; as lord chancellor, 
dismissed for taking bribes 1621. 

Bacon, Roger (c. 1214-92), English Franciscan monk, scientist and 
philosopher. 

Baddeley, Robert (c. 1734-94), British comedy actor. 

Baden-Powell, Robert Baden-Powell, rst baron (1857-1941), 
British general, defended Mafeking against Boers 1899-1901, 
founded the Boy Scout movement 1908. 

Badoglio, Pietro (1871-1956), Italian general, completed conquest 
of Abyssinia 193 5-36; made truce with allies 1943, world war II. 

Baedeker, Karl (1801-59), German publisher of guide books, 
notably English versions. $ 

Baekeland, Leo Hendrik (1863-1944), Belgian-born American 
chemist, invented the plastic bakelite, founding plastics industry. 

Baer, Karl Ernst von (1792-1876), German naturalist. 

Baffin, William (c. 1584-1622), English navigator and explorer in 
Canadian Arctic, 

Bagehot, Walter (1826-77), British economist and political writer. 

Baiv; Giorgio (1668-1707), Italian medical writer. 

Baily, Francis (1774-1844), British astronomer and banker. 

Bain, Alexander (1818-1903), British experimental philosopher, 
rector of Aberdeen university. 

Baird, John Logie (1888-1946), British engineer, the inventor of 
television. 

Bairnsfather, Bruce (1888-1959), British caricaturist, popular in 
world war Í. 

Baker, sir Benjamin (1840-1907), British railway and bridge engi- 
neer, 

Baker, sir Herbert (1862-1946), British architect, with Sir E. 
LDutjens designed New Delbiz- Ib 

Baker, sir Samuel White (1821-93), British explorer, discovered 
lake Nyanza 1864. 

Bakewell, Robert (1725-95), British grazier, improver of cattle 
and sheep breeding. 

Bakunin, Mikhail (1814-76), Russian revolutionary, leader of 
anarchism, 

Balakirev, Mili Alexeivich (1836-1910), Russian composer. 

Balboa, Vasco Nufez de (c. 1475-1517), Spanish explorer, dis- 
covered Pacific ocean 1513. 

Baldovinetti, Alessio (c. 1425-99), Florentine painter. 

Baldwin I (1171-1206), Flanders crusader, emperor of Constanti- 
nople 1204-06. 

Baldwin I (1058-1118), Flanders crusader, king of Jerusalem 


1100-18. 

Baldwin of Bewdley, Stanley Baldwin, rst earl (1867-1947), 
British prime minister 1923-24, 1924-29, 1935-37- 

Balewa, Abubakar Tafawa (1912-66), Nigerian statesman, first 
prime minister of independent Nigeria 1960, prime minister of 
federation of Nigeria 1957. 

Balfe, Michael William (1808-70), British operatic composer. 

Balfour, Arthur James Balfour, 1st earl (1848-1930), British prime 
minister 1902-05, made the Balfour Declaration’ on Palestine as 
Jewish national home 1917; writer on philosophy. 

Baliol, John de (died 1269), Scots-Norman lord, founded Balliol 
college, Oxford 1263. 

Baliol, John de (1249-1315), king of Scots 1292-96, son of the fore- 


), Spanish writer. 


going. 

Ball, John (died 1381), priest, executed for inciting peasants in Wat 
Tyler’s rebellion. 

, Sir Robert Stawell (1840-1913), Irish astronomer mathe- 

matician. 

Ballantyne, Robert Michael (1825-94), Scottish author of 80 books 
of boys’ tales. 

Baltimore, George Calvert, rst baron (1 580-1632), English 
Use re loaned to settle a colony in what is now Maryland, 
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Balzac, Honoré de (1799-1850), French novelist, whose great series 
The, Human Comedy’ (Eugenie Grandet, le Père Goriot, etc.), 
greatly influenced literature. ^ dcin 

Bancroft, George set American historian and politician. 

Bancroft, Richard (1544-1610), archbishop of Canterbury 1604-10, 
prosecutor of puritans. 

Bancroft, sir Squire (1841-1926), British actor and London theatre 

roducer. 

i ike, Solomon West Ridgeway Dias (1899-1959), 
Ceylonese statesman, prime minister 1956-59, leader of opposition 
1952-56, assassinated; his widow, mrs D. Bandaranaike, 
was prime minister 1960-65. | | 

Thomas 1735-1805), British sculptor. 3 » i 

Banting, sir Frederick Grant (1891-1941), Canadian physiologist, 
with J. J. R. Macleod discovered anti-diabetic hormone insulin, 
joint Nobel EM M 

Bantock, sir iville Ransome (1868-1946), British composer. 

Barbarossa, see Frederick I. 8 

Barbirolli, sir John (1899 ), British-born musician of Italian- 
French parentage, conductor New York philharmonic symphony 
orchestra 1937-42, Manchester Hallé orchestra 1943. 

Barbour, John (c. 1842.35 Scottish poet. é 

Barclay, Robert (1648-90), Scottish Quaker apologist. . 

Barents, William (died 1597), Dutch navigator, explored the Arctic. 

Barham, Richard Harris (1788-1845), British humorist, wrote 
Ingoldsby Legends etc. 

Baring, sir Francis, rst bart. (1740-1810), son of a German 
merchant, founded British banking and political family. 

Baring, Maurice (1874-1945), British essayist, novelist and poet. 

Barkla, Charles Glover (877 1948 „British physicist, Nobel prize. 

Barlow, sir Thomas, rst bart. (1845-1945), British physician. 

Barnabas, Saint (1st cent.), apostle and martyr. 

Barnardo, Dr Thomas John (1845-1905), British philanthropist, 
founder of homes for destitute children. 

Barnes, William (1874-1953), British prelate, bishop of 
Birmingham, supporter of scientific thought. 

Barnes, . — (1785-1841), British journalist, editor of London 
Times 1817-41. 

Barnum, Phineas Taylor (1810-91), American showman. 

Barras, Paul, vicomte de (1755-1829), French revolutionary. 

Barrie, sir James Matthew, 1st bart. (1860-1937), British drama- 
tist and novelist, Quality Street, at Every Woman Knows, 
Peter Pan etc. 

Barrow, Isaac (1630-77), English mathematician and theologian, 
founded Trinity college library, Cambridge 1672. 

Barrymore, Ethel (1879-1959) and her brother John (1882-1942), 

Barth, Kari (1886 . Swiss theologi 

I , Swiss theologian. 

Bartholdi, Frédéric Auguste ( 1834-1904), French sculptor of 
statue of liberty in New York harbour 1886. 

Bartholinus [Bartholin], Caspar (1655-1738) and his father 
Thomas (1616-80), Danish anatomists. 

Bartholomew, Saint (1st cent.), one of the twelve apostles of Jesus 
of Nazareth, New Testament Matt. x. 3. 

Bartholomew, John (1831-93), Scottish cartographer. 

Bartók, Béla (1881-1945), 5 composer. 

Bartolommeo, Fra [Baccio della Porta] (c. 1475-1517), Florentine 
painter and friar, friend of Raphael. 

Bartolozzi, Francesco (1727-1815), Italian engraver, settled in 
London 1764, an original member of Royal Academy. 

Barton, sir eund (1849-1920), 1st prime minister of Australian 
Commonwealth 1901-03. 

Bartsch, Karl (1832-88), German philologist. 

Baruch (6—7th cent. ac), companion of the Hebrew prophet Jeremiah, 
O.T. Jer. xxxvi. 

Mannes (1870-1965), American political adviser 
and financier. 


Barye, Antoine Louis (1795-1875), French animal sculptor. 
Basil, Saint (c. 329-79), a leading Greek ‘father of the church’. 
Basil I (died 886), Byzantine emperor 867-86. 
Basil II (c 958-1025), Byzantine emperor 976-1025. 
Baske: le, John (1706-75), British printer and type designer. 
Bassano [Giacomo da Ponte] (c. 1512-1592), Italian painter. 
Baudelaire, Charles (1821-67), French poet, Les Fleurs du Mal etc. 
Baumgarten, Alexander Gottlieb (1714-62), German philosopher. 
Baur, Ferdinand Christian 1792-1860), German theologian. 
Bax, sir Arnold (1883-1953), British composer, several symphonies. 
Baxter, Richard (1615-91), English cleric, prolific writer, im- 
prisoned for nonconformity. 
Bayard, Pierre du Terrail, seigneur de (c. 1474-1 524), French 
military hero, the ‘chevalier sans peur et sans reproche’, 
m 1 e Rasen ede and critic. 
jy] ian Mary (1874-1 , British theatre man: 
the modern Old Vic in Lond 3 3 
Beaconsfield, Benjamin Disraeli, rst earl of (1804-81), British 
prime minister 1868, 1874-80, promoted Britain’s growing 
EUR Powers edi A novelist, Coningsby, Lothair etc. 
Beardsley, rey (1872-98), British book illustrato; 
Beten 8 B. Ws Yellow Book etc. y 5 
ton or une, David James (1494 dinal prima: 
Scotland 1539, chancellor 1543, Arm oe ei in ao 
Beatrice Mary (1857-1944), 
Beatty, David" Beatty st 1 (18 idmiral 
à Ist earl (1871-1936), British i 
world war I, prominent in battle of Jutland sore: e t = 


British princess, youngest child of 


BEAUFORT 


Beaufort, sir Francis (1774-1857), British admiral and hydrographer, 
devised the standard scale of wind force. 


Beaufort, Henry (1377-1447), English bishop, thrice chancellor of 
England. 


Beaumarchais, Pierre Augustin Caron de (1732-99), French 
comic playwright, Marriage of Figaro, Barber of Seville etc. 

Beaumont, Francis (c. 1584-1616), English dramatist, collaborated 
with John Fletcher in Knight of the Burning Pestle, Maid's Tragedy 


etc. 

Beaverbrook, William Maxwell Aitken, rst baron (1879-1964), 
Canadian-born British newspaper owner, politician, philanthropist. 

Becket, Thomas, Saint (c. 1118-70), London-born archbishop of 
l 1162-70, murdered in the cathedral by supporters of 

enry II. 

Becquerel, Antoine Henri (1852-1908), French physicist, dis- 
covered radioactivity 1896, Nobel prize. 

Bede, ‘the venerable’ (c. 673-735), Northumbrian scholar and 
historian of England. 

Bédier, Josean (1864-1938), French medievalist. 

Beecham, sir Thomas, 2nd bart. (1879-1961), British conductor, 
founded London philharmonic orchestra 1932. 

Beechey, sir William Ggs 839), British painter. 

Beerbohm, sir (1872-1956), British caricaturist and 
satirical author. 

Beethoven, Ludwig van (1770-1827), composer of Flemish stock, 
born in Rhineland, lived 35 years in Vienna, composed the world’s 

reatest music for instruments, 9th [‘Choral’] Symphony etc. 

Bel ; Emil Adolf von (1854-1917), German biochemist, dis- 
covered antitoxins, Nobel prize. 

Behring, Vitus, see Bering. 

Beilby, sir George Thomas (1850-1924), British industrial chemist. 

Belcher, sir Edward (1799-1877), British admiral, commanded last 
naval search for sir John Franklin. 

A ion pa 1-48), Russian literary critic. 

Belisarius (c. 504-65), Byzantine general under emperor Justinian, 
defeated Persians, Vandals and Ostrogoths. 
Bell, Alexander Graham (1847-1922), Scottish-born American 
inventor of the telephone 1872-76 and a talking machine 1887. 
Bell, sir Charles (1774-1842), Scottish anatomist and surgeon 
known for work on nervou: tem. 

Bell, Patrick (1799-1869), Scottish minister, invented first reaping 
machine 1827. 
1 Robert, Saint (1542-1621), Italian Jesuit theologian and 


cardinal, 

Bellini, Gentile (1429-1507) and his brother Giovanni (c. 1430- 
1516), Venetian painters, sons of Jacopo Bellini (1400—70). 

Bellman, Karl Michael (1740-95), Swedish poet. 

Bello, Andrés (1781-1865), Venezuelan Spanish philologist and poet. 

Belloc, Hilaire (1870-1953), French-born British essayist, novelist, 
historian, comic poet, Path to Rome, Bad Child's Book of Verse etc. 

Belshazzar (6th cent. nc), general in Babylonia, son of Nabonidus, 
its last king, O. T. Daniel v. 2. 

Bely, Andrey [Boris Nikolayvich Bugayev] (1880-1934), Russian 
poet and novelist. 

Benavente, Jacinto (1866-1954), Spanish dramatist, Nobel prize. 

Benedict of Nursia, Saint, (c. 480-c. 547), founder of the first 
monastic order, the Benedictines, at Monte Cassino, Italy. 

Benedict'XIV [Prospero Lambertini] (1675-1758), pope 1740-58, 
greatly encouraged learning. 

Benedict'XV [Giacoma della Chiesa] (1854-1922), pope 1914-22. 
Beneš, Edward (1884-1948), Czechoslovak statesman, president 
1935-38, 1945-48, a founder of Czech national independence. 
Ben Gurion, David (1886- ), Israeli statesman, prime minister 

1948-53, 1955, Polish-born, settled Palestine 1906, active Zionist 
191 5,65, proclaimed independence of Israel 1948. 
Bennett, [Enoch] Arnold (1867-1931), British novelist and play- 
wright, Old Wives’ Tale, Riceyman Steps, The Great Adventure etc. 
Bennett, Richard Bedford Bennett, rst viscount (1870-1947), 
adian statesman, prime minister 1930-35. E 
Benson, sir Frank Robert (1858-1939), British actor and producer. 
Benson, Robert Hugh 5 British Roman Catholic priest 
and novelist. 
Bentham Jeremy (1748-1832), British writer on jurisprudence and 
social reform, proclaimed utilitarian principle, ‘greatest happiness 
of greatest number’ ER his phrase]. 
Bentley, Edmund Clerihew (1875-1956), British journalist, 
inventor of clerihew, comic verse form. 
Bentley, John Francis (1839-1902), architect of Westminster 
cathedral, London, ) 
entley, rd (1662-1742), English classical scholar. 
Berchem, Nicholas 6877295 Dutch landscape painter. 


Berdyaev, Nicholas (1874-1948), Russian philosopher, expelled by 
Soviet government 1922. 
Bergson, Henri (1859-1941), French philosopher, Nobel 


prize. 

Bering or Behring, Vitus (1681-1741), Danish navigator. 

Berkeley, George (1685-1753), Anglo-Irish philosopher and 
bishop, Theory of Vision. 

Berlioz, Hector (1803-69), French composer, Symphonie Fan- 
tastique, Requiem Mass etc. 

Bernadotte, count Folke (1895-1948), Swedish international 
social worker, assassinated in Palestine. 

Bernadotte, Jean Baptiste (1763-1844), French revolutionary 
soldier, rose to be one of Napoleon's marshals, elected heir to 

Swedish throne, became King Charles XIV of Sweden 1818-44. 
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Bernard of Clairvaux, Saint, (1091-1153), French Cistercian 
eg Claude (613-78), French physiologi 
1813-78), French physiologist. 

Bernardin de St-Pierre, Henri (1737-1814), French writer and 
moralist, Paul et Virginie etc. 2 

Bernhardt, Sarah (c. 1844-1923), French tragic actress, toured 
many countries. 

Bernini, Giovanni Lorenzo (1598-1680), Italian sculptor, architect 
and painter; designed colonnade of St Peter's, Rome. 

Bernoulli, Jakob (1654-1705) and his brother Johann (1667-1748) 
and Johann's son Daniel (1700-82), Swiss mathematicians. 

Berthelot, Marcellin (1827-1907), French chemist. 

Bertillon, Alphonse (1853-1914), French deviser of criminal 
identification by body measurements. , 
Berzelius, Jons Jakob, baron (1779-1848), Swedish chemist, 
discovered several elements and originated chemical symbols. 
Bessemer, sir Henry (1813-98), British inventor of cheap conver- 
sion of pig-iron to steel by air blast, revolutionized world industrial 
development. 

Bethmann-Hollweg, Theobald von (1856-1921), German chan- 
cellor at outbreak of world war I, disavowed Belgian neutrality. 

Betjeman, John (1906 , British poet, Selected Poems etc. 

Betterton, Thomas (c. 1635-1710), British actor. 

Betty, William Henry West (1791-1874), British actor, ‘the young 
Roscius’, retired at 33, very wealthy. d 

Bevan, Aneurin (1897-1960), British politician, ex-miner, as 
socialist minister of health founded national health service 1948. 

Bevan, Edwyn Robert (1870-1943), British scholar and historian. 

Beveridge, William Henry Beveridge, 1st baron (1879-1963), 
British economist, civil servant and politician, author of report 
1942 which formed basis of British ‘welfare state’. 

Bevin, Ernest (1881-1951), British trade union leader and politician, 
foreign secretary 1945-51. 

Bewick, Thomas (1753-1828), British wood engraver. 

Bhasa (4th cent.), Sanskrit dramatist. E 

Bingham, Joseph (1668-1723), British ecclesiastical historian. _ 

Binyon, Laurence (1869-1943), British poet and critic, authority 
on art. 

Birkenhead, Frederick Edwin Smith, rst earl of (1872-1930), 


British lawyer and politician, lord chancellor 1919-22. 
Bishop, sir Henry Rowley (1786-1855), British composer and 
conductor. 


Bishop, William Avery (1894-1956), Canadian pioneer airman. 
Bismarck, Otto Eduard Leopold von, prince (1815-98), German 
Statesman; as minister of king of Prussia, reorganized Prussian 
army, successfully fought Denmark, Austria and France, united 
Prussia and other independent states into a German empire 1871. 
Bizet, Georges (1838—75), French composer, Car en etc. 
Bjórnson, Bjórnstjerne ( 1832-1910), Norwegian matist and poet, 


obel prize. ^ 

Blackett, P. M. S. (1897 ), British atomic physicist, Nobel prize. 

Black Prince (1330-76), nickname of Edward, eldest son of king 
Edward III of Rosma, fought many battles in France, father o! 
Richard II. 

Blackstone, sir William (1723-80), British legal writer, Commen- 
taries on Laws of England. 

Blackwood, William (1776-1834), Scottish publisher. 

Blake, Robert (1599-1657), English admiral, broke Dutch sea power, 
defeating Tromp and De Ruyter 1652-53. 5 

lake, Wi = m CET ua Deinen Ee poet, painter and 
engraver, s of Innocence, Songs of Experience etc. 3 

Blavatsky, Halak Petrovna (1831-91), Russian founder in America 
of modern theosophy. D 

Bligh, William (1754-1817), British naval officer, captain of 
‘Bounty’ from which mutinous crew cast him adrift 1789. y 

Bloch, Ernest (1880-1959), Swiss composer, Concerto symphonique 
etc. 

Blok, Alexander (1880-1921), Russian poet. 

Blondin, Charles [Jean François Gravelet] (1824-97), French 
tight-rope walker. 

Bliicher, Gerhard Leberecht von, prince of Wahlstadt (1742- 
1819), Prussian field-marshal, noted for timely arrival to assist 
British army at battle of Waterloo 1818. 

Blum, Léon (1872-1950), French prime minister 1936, 1938, 1946, 
a socialist leader. ER 

Boadicea or Boudicca (ist cent. AD), queen of the British Iceni 
tribe in East Anglia, rebelled against the Romans, burnt London, 
was defeated ud took poison. 

Bocage, Manuel Maria Barbosa du (1765-1805), Portuguese lyric 
poet. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni (1313-75), Italian diplomat, scholar, poet and 
short story writer, Decameron etc. 

y Jean (c. 1530-96), French political writer. 

poci sir Thomas (1 1 3), English book-collector, restored 
at Oxford the library of Humphrey duke of Gloucester (1391— 
1447), to which he left his fortune and books. 3 

Bodoni, Giambattista (1740-1813), Italian type designer. 

Boece or Boethius, Hector (1464-1536), Scottish historian. 

Boehme, Jakob (1575-1624), German mystic. 

Boerhaave, Hermann (1668-1738), Dutch physiologist. 

Boethius, Anicius Manlius verinus (c. 480-524) Roman 
philosopher and statesman. 

Boethius, Hector, see Boece, 1 ptt 

Bohr, Niels Henrik David (1885-1962), Danish atomic physicist, 
Nobel prize. 


BOIARDO 


Boiardo, Matteo Maria [count of Scandiano] (c. 1440-94), Italian 


oet. 

Boileau, Nicolas (1636-1711), French t and critic. 

Boleyn, Anne (c. 1507-36), second wife of king Henry VIII of 
England, mother of queen Elizabeth I, was beheaded, 

Bolingbroke, Henry St. John, xst viscount (1678-1751), English 
statesman and orator. 

Bolívar, Simón (1783-1830), Venezuelan soldier and statesman, 
*Liberator' of South America from Spanish yoke. 

Bologna, Giovanni da (1524-1608), Flemish sculptor, settled in 
Florence. 

Bonaparte, Joseph (17651580) king of Naples 1806-15 and Spain 
1808, brother of Napoleon 1. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, see Napoleon. 

Bonaventure, Saint (John of Fidanza] (1221—74), Italian cardinal, 
general of Franciscan order, one of six ‘doctors of the church’. 
Bondfield, Margaret (1873-1953), British trade union leader and 

first woman member of a British cabinet 1929-31. 

Bone, sir Muirhead (1876-1953), British etcher. 

Boniface, Saint (c. 675—754), ‘apostle of Germany’, Wessex-born 
Christian missionary, archbishop of Mainz, founded many 
bishoprics in central Europe. 

Bonington, Richard Parkes (1802-28), British painter. 

Bonnard, Pierre (1867-1947), French painter. 

Bonner, Edmund (c. 1500-69), bishop of London, associated with 
sema in reign of queen Mary 1553-58, imprisoned under 
lizabeth. 

Bonnet, Charles de (1720-93), Swiss philosopher and naturalist, 
Booth, William (1829-1912), British evangelist, ‘general’ of Salva- 
tion Army 1878, developed from mission work begun in 1865. 

Bopp, Franz (1791-1867), German philologist. 

Bora, Katharina von (1499-1552), German Cistercian nun, became 
Martin Luther's wife. 

Borden, sir Robert Laird (1854-1937), Canadian statesman, prime 
minister 1911-20. 

Borgia, Cesare (1475-1507) and Lucrezia (1480-1519), son and 
daughter of pope Alexander VI. 

Boris III (1894-1943), tsar of Bulgaria 1918-43. 

Boris Godunov, see Godunov. 

Borodin, Alexander (1834-87), Russian composer, Prince Igor etc. 

Borough, Stephen (1525-84) and his brother William (1536-99), 
English navigators; Stephen named North Cape and discovered 
arctic coast of Russia 1553. 

Borromeo, Charles, Saint (1 538-84), Italian prelate, cardinal arch- 
bishop of Milan, pious reformer of monastic orders. 

Borromini, Francesco (1599-1667), Italian baroque architect. 

Borrow, George Henry (1803-1881), British author and traveller, 
Lavengro, Romany Rye etc. 

Bosanquet, Bernard (1848-1923), British philosopher. 

Bosch [van Aeken], Jerome (c. 1460-c. 1516), Flemish visionary 
painter. 

Boswell, James (174: ), Scottish biographer of Samuel Johnson, 
Journal of Tour of the Hebrides, Life of Johnson etc. 

Botha, Louis (1862-1919), South African statesman, first prime 
minister of the Union 1910-1919, previously a commander of TS 
in war against Britain 1899-1902. 

Bothwell, James Hepburn, earl of (c. 1536—78), married Mary 
queen of Scots after his suspected murder of her second husband 
TRUE 1567, but soon fled and died a prisoner in Denmark. 

Botticelli, Sandro (1444-1510), Florentine painter, Birth of Venus etc. 

Botticini, Francesco di 1 (1446-98), Italian painter. 

Bottomley, Horatio (1860-1933), British journalist turned fraudu- 

» E 

oucher, Francois (1703-70), French pastoral painter. 

Boudicca, see Boadicea. A — n 

Bougainville, Louis Antoine, comte de (1729-1811), French 
navigator, sailed round the world. 

Boughton, Rutland (1878-1960), British composer of opera, 
Immortal Hour etc. 

pipulanger, Georges (1837-91), French general and inflammatory 
politician. 

Boult, sir Adrian (1889- ), British conductor. 

Bourdelle, Émile Antoine (1861-1929), French sculptor. 

Bourget, Paul s de U ), French novelist. 

ment Louis de Pape comte de (1773-1846), French 
general. 

Bourne, Hugh (1772-1852), British carpenter, an expelled Wesleyan 
Methodist, founded Primitive Methodism. 

Bower, Walter (1385-1449), Scottish historian. 

Boyd-Orr, John Boyd Orr, rst baron (1880- ), British authority 
on world nutrition and soil conservation, Nobel prize. 

Boyle, Robert (1627-91), Anglo-Irish scientist, a founder of the 
Royal Society, originator of Boyle's law’ of gases. 

Boys, sir Charles Vernon (1855-1944), British physicist. 

Bracton, Henry de (died 1268), English cleric and writer on law. 

Bradlaugh, Charles (1833-91), British social reformer, journalist, 
orator, litigant, secularist, M.P. 

Bradley, Francis Herbert (1846-1924), British philosopher, 
Appearance and Reality etc. 

Bragg, sir William Henry (1862-1942), British physicist, with his 
son sir William Lawrence Bragg (189o- ), Nobel prizemen. 

Brahe, Tycho (1546-1601), Danish astronomer, taught and influ- 
enced Kepler. 

à Johannes (1833-97), major German composer, notably 
lieder [songs]. 
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Bramante, Donato (1444-1514), Italian architect, initiated rebuild- 
ing of St Peter's, Rome 1506. 

Brandes, Georg (1 1927), Danish literary critic. 

Brangwyn, sir Fi (1867-1957), British artist, mural painter. 

Branting, Hjalmar ( 9 Swedish prime minister 1920, 
1921, 1924, shared Nobel ice prize. 

Braque, ges (1882-1963), French abstract painter. 

Bréal, Michel (1832-1915), French philologist, founded science of 
semantics. 


ICS. 
Brecht, Bertold (1898-1956), German dramatist, Die Massnahme etc, 
Brezhnev, Leonid (1906- ), Russian statesman, secretary- 
general of central committee of Soviet communist party, 1964. 
Briand, Aristide (1862-1932), French statesman, eleven times 
peepee minister. 
idges, Robert Seymour (1844-1930), British scholar, poet 
laureate 1913. 
Bridgewater, Francis Egerton, 3rd duke of (1736-1803), pioneer 
British canal builder. 
Bridie, James [Dr O. H. Mavor] (1888-1951), Scottish playwright 
and physician. 
Briggs, Henry (1561-1631), English mathematician, developed 


logarithms. 

Bright, John (1811-89), British politician and orator, Quaker, 
opponent of war, free trader, active parliamentarian, represented 
with Cobden the new merchant class in politics. 

Britten, Benjamin (1913- ), British composer. 

Broglie, Louis Victor, prince de (1892- ), French physicist, 
developed wave theory, Nobel prize. 

Bronté, Charlotte (1816-55), British novelist; after sorrowful family 
life, became a governess, wrote Jane Eyre etc. 

Bronté, med (1818-48), Charlotte Bronté’s sister, poet and novelist, 


Wui 'eights. 

Bronzino, II (Agnolo di Cosimo] (250272), Italian painter; the 
title also given to his less-known nephew and „ 

5 zB Lem Balb uM rajah of 5 

roo] iupert (1887-1915), British poet, ror4 and Oi 'oems. 

Hrookeborough sir Basil Stanlake Brooke, sth Bart., 1st 
(1888- ), Northern Ireland statesman, prime minister 1949; 

Brougham and Vaux, Henry Brougham, 1st baron (1778-1868), 
British layan politician and law reformer. 

Brouwer, A: ien (1606-38), Dutch painter. 

Brown, sir Arthur Whitten (1886-1948), British airman, with J, W. 
Aum first flew Atlantic non-stop between a l. America and British 
isles 1919. 

Brown, Sora Madox (1821-93), British historical painter. 

Brown, George Alfred (1914 ), British statesman, first secre- 
tary of state and minister for economic affairs 1964—66, foreign 
secretary 1966. 

Brown, John (1800-59), American farmer, violent opponent of 
slavery, led an armed attack on a Government armoury at Harper's 
Ferry, Virginia, convicted and hanged for treason and murder. 

Brown, Lancelot (1715-83), British landscape gardener and archi- 
tect known as 8 — Brown'. 

Browne, Hablót ight (1815-82), ‘Phiz’, British illustrator of 

books, pienie Dickens’s. 


Bro beth Barrett (1806-61), British poet, married 


Robert Browning 1846, Cry of the Children, Aurora Leigh ete. 
1 obert ( 1812-89), ote poet, Ring and the Book etc. 
Bruce, David (1855-1931), Australian-born parasitologist, 


traced sleeping sickness to tsetse fly. 

Bruce of Melbourne, Stanley Melbourne Bruce, rst viscount 
(1883- ), Australian statesman, prime minister 1923-29. 

Bruckner, Anton (1824-96), Austrian composer. 

Brueghel, Pieter, the elder (c. 1520-69), Flemish painter of rustic 
life; his sons Pieter (c. 1564-1637) and Jan (1568-1625) and grand- 
son Jan (1601—78) were also painters. 

Brummell, George Bryan ['Beau"] (1778-1840), British dandy and 
spendthrift, friend of Prince Regent, died a pauper. 

Brunel, Isambard Kingdom (1806-59), British engineer, son of sir 
Marc, designed first Atlantic steamship m 

Brunel, sir Marc Isambard (1769-1849), French engineer, settled 
in England, built first Thames tunnel. 

Brunelleschi, Filippo (1377-1446), Italian architect, built Florence 
cathedral dome. 

Brunner, Emil (1889- ), Swiss theologian. 

Bruno, Saint (c. 1030-1101), German-born priest, founder of 
Carthusian order; an earlier Saint Bruno lived 970-1009. 

Bruno, Giordano (1548-1600), Italian philosopher, lectured at 
Geneva, Paris, London, Oxford; burnt at Rome for the Inquisition. 

Brutus, Marcus Junius (85-42 Bc), Roman statesman, conspired 
for the murder of Caesar, his protector, and later killed himself. 

Bryant, William Cullen (1794-1878), American poet and political 
writer. 

Bryce, James Bryce, 1st viscount (1838-1922), British professor 
of law, legal writer and diplomat. 

Buchan, Alexander (1829-1907), Scottish meteorologist. 

Buchan, John, ist baron Tweedsmuir (1875-1940), Scottish 
novelist, historian, politician; governor-general Canada, 1935-40. 

Buchanan, George (1506-82), Scottish humanist, tutor to Mary 
queen of Scots and James VI and I. 

„George Villiers, 1st duke of (1592-1628), English 
statesman, advanced to great wealth and power by James I; 


assassinated. 
Buddha, Gautama (c. 560-480 Bc), son of an Indian ruler, left court 
founder of Buddhism. 


for a contemplative li 
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Bulganin, MODA e (1898 È Soviet politician, 
statesman, chairman of council of 1 of USSR 1955-58. 

nis John ( 3 English organist, fled England as a 

2 composed the British national anthem. 
vers Henry, VC (1839-1908), British general, raised 
ME si of Ladysmith, South Africa 1899. 
ign MERGE ne d AER 5 — 
ied Bes 1900-09, di or world war I. 

Bunin, ES . 3), N ane we writer, Nobel prize. 

Bunsen, Ro! lm (1811-99), German chemist, invented 
Bunsen punch poi of spectrum analysis. 

Bunyan, John (1628-88), Peena oe and nonconformist preacher, 
wrote Pilgrim's Progress Ses n) and Grace Ai 

Burbage, Richard (c. 1 0 nglish actor, built the Globe 
. 1899, a partner of Shakespeare. 

55 sth bart. (1770-18 „English parliamentary 
paket ee of free speech, imprisoned in ‘ower of London. 

Burdon-Sanderson, sir John Scott, rst bart. (1828-1905), British 
physiologist and pathologist. 

Bürger, Gottfried August (1747-94), German lyric poet. 

Burghley, William Cecil, rst baron (15: JE English statesman, 
for 40 years counsellor to queen Elizal 

Burgoyne, John (1723-92), British general in American war of 
independence, surrendered at Saratoga 1777. 

Burke, ; Edmund (1729-97), „ orator and writer, 

ions on the French Revolution etc. 

Burl n, Richard Boyle, 3rd earl of Burlington and 4th earl 
— jon rk i 2 1753), patron of architecture. 

ward, rst bart. (1833-98), British painter. 

Pee sir A ebe [es 1 (1857-1938), British architect. 

Burney, Dr Charles (1726-1814), British musical historian, father 
of Fann: puny 

Burney, or Fanny (2752-1840), British novelist and 
diarist, mated d General d'Arbi 

Burns, John (1858-1943), British labour leader, member of Liberal 
no, Rober 1914, ee in a British cabinet. 

Burns, rt (1759-96), Scot! 's national t. 

T 

peke discovei Tangan; 1858, 
translated The Arabian Nights. 

SUED uk bep N English scholar, wrote Anatomy of 

el 

Busoni, 5 Benvenuto (1866-1924), Italian composer and 
pianist. 

M Joba Stuart, 3rd earl of (1713-92), British prime minister 
1762 

. Elizabeth (1828-1906), British social reformer, 
puit to free women from organized prostitution. 

podar, phe Murray (1862-1947), American internationalist, 

lobel prize. 

Butler of Saffron Walden, Richard Austin Butler, lord 
(1902- , British oon leader of house of commons 1955, 
home secretary 1957, foreign secretary 1963. Retired from politics 

1965. Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 1965. 

But ler, Samuel (1612-80), English satirist, author of Hudibras, a 

ridiculing nonconformists. 

Butler, Samuel (1835-1902), British novelist and satirist, Erewhon, 
Byte of All Flesh etc. 

„ John (1704-57), British admiral, shot for neglect of duty after 
RE at at Minorca. 

Byrd, Richard Evelyn (1 (1888-1957), American polar explorer, made 
first E over North Pole 1926. 

pre Ge liam (1543 ee, . 5 Non nobis Domine ete. 

George Gorman th baron (1788-1824), British 
is and romantic, died pas med in Greece during war of in- 
dependence, Childe Harolde, Bride of Abydos, Don Juan etc. 


Cc 


Cabot, John (c. 1455-98), e navigator settled in Bristol, first 
man to record sighting north American mainland 1497. 
CS Sebastian (1474-1557), navigator and explorer, son of John 


Cabral, Pedro Alvarez (c. 1467—c. 1520), Portuguese explorer. 
Cadbury, John (1801-89), British ker, founder E coio and 
„ again 
„ Ja: ed 1450), English rebel, led a Kentish risin st 
ad ang 015 VI, repulsed at London, killed in Sussex. Y 
lus (c. 101-44 BC), Roman general, statesman, 
uncle of Gaul, briefly invaded Britain 55 and 54 B.C., assassin- 
ated in the dS in Rome. 
eee sir Hall (1853-1931), Manx novelist. 
Cairnes, 5 Elliot (1823-75), Irish economist. 

Caius or Keys, J Jona (2510-73), 8 scholar, physician to 
queens Mary and Elizabeth, elevated Gonville hall, Cambridge, 
to be Gonville Md Caius college. 

Calderón de la Barca, Pedro (1600-81), Spanish poet and drama- 


tist. 
(nickname) [Gaius Caesar A Germanicus] 
(AD 12-41), Roman emperor 37-41, by modern standards an insane 
Callimachus of Cyrene ( ), Alexandrian 
rene (c. 310-c. 240 BC), Alexan: poet. 
Callot, Jacques 5 NEN French engraver. 


CASLON 


Cal I o9 64i aus religious DU 
Cerdo fob (tfo ee de Cupis de (171 , French dancer. 
Charles end 1st earl (1713-94), linh judge and lord 


Camden, William (1551—1623), English historian and antiquary. 
David Young (1865-1945), Scottish painter and 


Camillus, Marcus Furius (died c. 365 Bc), Roman soldier and dic- 
tator. 
Cammaerts, Émile (1878-1953), Belgian poet. 
Camoens [Camões], Luis Vaz de (1524-80), Portugal's national 
poet, The Lusiads etc. 
Campbell, Colin, baron Clyde (1792-1863), British field-marshal, 
es ‘thin red line’ at Balaclava 1854, relieved Lucknow 


Campbell, Mrs Patrick n 
British actress, created ‘Eliza’ in Pygmalion, which G. age) 
wrote for her. 

Campbell-Bannerman, sir Henry (1836-1908), British Liberal 
prime minister 1905-08. 

Campen, Jacob van (1595-1657), Dutch architect. 

Campion, Edmund (1540-81), English Jesuit priest hanged at 
Tyburn for seditious conspiracy, beatified as martyr, Rome 1886. 

„ William Ernest Berry, 1st baron (1879-1954), British 
newspaper owner. 

Canaletto or Antonio Canale (1697-1768), Venetian painter, did 
some views of London. 

Canning, Geo: rge (17 Gyon, British RAD. foreign secretary, 
and, on eve o: 


— A zr wn economist of Irish descent. 


Capet, surname of French royal dynasty, founded by king Hugo 987. 

Caracalla (nickname) [Marcus Aurelius Antoninus] (186-217), 
bloodthirsty Roman emperor 212-17. 

Caractacus or Caradoc (ist cent.), a British king, son of Cuno- 
belinus, resisted the Romans, taken captive to Rome and exhibited. 

Caravaggio, Michelangelo Merisi da (1569-1609), Italian painter. 

Cardanus or Cardano, Hieronymus (1501-76), Italian speculative 
scientist. 

Carducci, Giosué (1835-1907), Italian poet and politician, Nobel 
prize. 

Cardwell, Edward Cardwell, rst viscount (1813-86), British 
secretary for war 1868-74, reorganized army. 

Carlile, Wilson, prebendary (1847-1942), British slum evangelist, 
founded Church Army welfare organization 1882. 

. Thomas (179571881), Scottish historian, essayist and critic, 

Revolution, Heroes Hero- Worship, Sartor Resartus 
etc.; married Jane Welsh, brilliant letter-writer. 
Carnegie, Andrew (1835-1919), Scottish-American industrialist 
and philanthropist. 
M Lazare (1753-1823), French general; the Revolution's 
93 of victory’. 
I (1839-1914), king of Rumania 18811914. 5 

Carol I (1893-1953), king of Rumania 1914-26, 1930-40, twice 
abdicated. 

Caroline (1683-1737), queen of king George II of Great Britain. 

Caroline (1768-1821), queen of king George IV of Great Britain, 
repudiated by him, championed by populace. 

io, Vittore (c. 1450-1525), Venetian painter. 

'aux, Jean Baptiste (1827—75), French sculptor. 

Carracci, Lodovico (1555-1619) and his two cousins Annibale 
(1560-1609) and Agostino (1557-1602), Italian painters. 

ll, Lewis pen name of Charles Lutwidge Dodgson (1832-98), 
British mathematical lecturer, writer of nonsense prose and verse, 
Alice in Wonderland, Through the Looking-Glass etc. 

Carson, Edward Henry Carson, baron (1854-1935), Irish lawyer 
and politician, organized armed volunteers in Ulster against British 
parliament’s plan for all-Ireland ‘home rule’ 1914. 

Carte, Richard D’Oyly (1844-1901), producer of Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas 1877-91. 

ret, John, see Granville, earl. 

Carteret, Philip (died 1796), British naval captain and explorer. 

Cartier, Jacques (c. N 1557). French navigator, discovered St 
Lawrence river 1534. 

Cartwright, Edmund (1743-1823), British inventor of power looms 
and wool combing machines. 

Caruso, Enrico 55 Italian operatic tenor. 

Carver, John (c. 1 576-1621 leader of emigrant ‘pilgrim fathers’ to 
nec pears in Re Sh Bea 1620. 4 

Cary, c. 1754-1835), British cartographer. 

Casanova de Seingalt, Giovanni Giacomo (1725-98), Italian 
adventurer, Memoirs. 

M Isaac (1559-1614), French classical scholar, settled in 


Casement, sir Roger (1864-1916), Irish rebel, executed in London 
for treason 1916. 
III, the great (1310-79), king of Poland 1333-70, founded 
Cracow universi 
Caslon. William 1692-1766), British type designer. 


— — ae 
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Cassini, Giovanni (1625-1712), Italian-born French astronomer. 

Cassiodorus, Magnus Aurelius (c. 490-583), Roman scholar and 
statesman, minister to Theodoric the great an: 

Castagno, Andrea del (1390-1457), Florentine painter. 

Castlereagh, Robert Stewart, viscount (1769-1822), British 
statesman, war secretary, foreign secretary, a dominant figure in 
wars against Napoleon and subsequent shaping of Europe. 

Catherine IL, the great (1729-96), empress of Russia 1762-96, 
licentious German-born wife of Peter III, had him murdered, 
ruled firmly for 34 years. n 

Catherine de’ Medici, see Medici, Catherine de’. 

Catherine of Aragon (1485-1536), Spanish first wife of king 
Henry VIII of England 1509, marriage annulled 1533. 

Catherine Howard, queen, see Howard. 

Catiline [Lucius Sergius Catalina] (c. 108-62 Bc), Roman political 
conspirator. 

Cato, ‘cus Porcius the elder or the censor (234-149 BC), 
Roman statesman and ruler; distinguished from his great-grandson, 
similarly umi Caesar's contemporary Cato the younger 
(95-46 Bc). 

Catullus, Gaius Valerius 55 87 -c. 54 Bc), Roman poet, influenced 
later Latin poets and English Elizabethan and Caroline lyrics. 

Cavendish, Henry (1731-1810), English physicist and chemist, 
discovered the constitution of water and atmospheric air by 1783; 
estimated the earth's density; now commemorated by the Caven- 
dish laboratory, Mengen de 

Cavour, Count Camillo Benso di (1810-61), Italian statesman, 
welded Italian states into a nation. 

Caxton, William (c. 1422-c. 1491), English printer, introduced 
printing to England 1477. 

Cecchetti, Enrico (1850-1927), Italian ballet master. 

Cecil of Chelwood, Robert Cecil, rst viscount (1864-1958), 
British politician, leading advocate of league of nations 1919-39. 

Cellini, Benvenuto (1500-71), Italian goldsmith, sculptor and 
adventurer, Autobiography. 

Celsus, Aulus Cornelius (1st cent.), Roman physician and writer. 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de (1547-1616), Spanish author, 
dramatist and poet, maimed at battle of Lepanto 1571, satirized 
bogus chivalry in Don Quixote. 

Cézanne, Paul (1839-1906), French painter, at first an impression- 
ist; his later work revolutionized painters' ways of seeing the world 
and largely influenced modern art. 

Chadwick, sir Edwin (1800-90), British public health and social 
welfare reformer. 

Chadwick, sir James (1891- 
the neutron, Nobel prize. 

Chagall, Mark (1887- ), Russian-born imaginative painter, 
mainly worked in Paris, an early precursor of surrealism. 

Chaliapin, Fyodor Ivanovich (1873-1938), Russian leading singer 
(bass) in world opera. 

Chalmers, Thomas (1780-1847), Scottish theologian and pastoral 
churchman, a founder of the bree Church 1843. 

Chamberlain, sir Austen (1863-1937), British statesman, foreign 
secretary 1924-29, Nobel prize; son of Joseph Chamberlain. 

Chamberlain, Joseph (1836-1914), British statesman, imperialist 
colonial secretary. 

Chamberlain, Neville (1869-1940), British statesman, prime 
minister 1937-40; accepted ineffective peace terms from Hitler at 
Munich 1938; in world war II, criticized in Parliament, yielded 
premiership to Winston Churchill, May 1940; son of Joseph 
Chamberlain by second wife. " 

Chambers, Ephraim (1680-1740), English encyclopaedist, inspired 
French Encyclopédie. 

Chambers, William (1800-83), Scottish publisher. 4 

Champagne or Champaigne, Philippe de (1602-74), Flemish- 
born French painter. 

Champlain, Samuel de (1567-1635), French administrator, 
founded Quebec. 

pollion, Jean François (1790-1832), French Egyptologist, 
founded science of interpreting hieroglyphics. j 
5 Richard (died 1556), English sailor, opened trade with 
OSCOW 1554. 

Chantrey, sir Francis Legatt (1781-1841), British sculptor. 
Chaplin, Charles (1889- - ), British film actor, writer and pro- 
ducer, worked mainly in America. $ 2 
Chapman, George (c. 1559-1634), English poet and dramatist, 

translated Homer. 

55 Jean Baptiste (1867-1936), French explorer and oceano- 
grapher. 

Charcot, Jean Martin (1825-93), French pathologist and neurologist. 

Chardin, Jean Baptiste Siméon (1699-1779), French painter. 

Charlemagne or Charles the Great (742-814), king of the Franks 
and Roman emperor, conquered and ruled over most of Europe, 
establishing Christianity, law and order; his empire collapsed 
after his death. 

Charles IV (1316-78), king of Bohemia, Holy Roman emperor, 
elected king of Germany. ^ " 

Charles V (1500-58), Holy Roman emperor 1519-1555; by inheri- 
tance, election and conquest ruled Spain, Italy, Germany, Austria, 
the Netherlands and Spanish America, abdicated and retired to a 
Spanish monastery where he died. 4 

Charles V (1337-80), king of France 1364-80, drove the English 
out of most of France. 

Charles VI (1368-1422), king of France 1380-1422, defeated at 
Agincourt; return of the English. 


), British physicist, discovered 
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Charles VII (1403-61), king of France 1422-61, under whom the 
English lost all F 

Charles I (1600-49), king of Great Britain and Ireland from 1625 
until his trial and execution. 

Charles II (1630785), king of Great Britain and Ireland, son of 
Charles I, recalled from Holland to the throne 1660, reigned 25 
years. 

Charles Edward, ce the young pretender], see Stuart. 

Chateaubriand, çois René, vicomte de (1768-1848), 
French traveller, writer, diplomat. 

Chatham, William Pitt, rst earl of [the elder Pitt’) (1708-78), 
British statesman, secretary of state and prime minister; in various 
capacities 1756-68 successfully organized war against the French; 
father of William Pitt the younger. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey (c. 1344-c. 1400), English poet and civil servant; 
inspired by Italian literature, his work greatly influenced develop- 
ment of English literature; Canterbury Tales etc. 

poorer sir John (1514-57), first regius professor of Greek at Cam- 


ridge. 
Chekhov, Anton (1860-1904), Russian dramatist, novelist and short 
story writer, Seagull, Three Sisters, Cherry Orchard etc. 
Chénier, André (1762-94), French poet, guillotined in revolution. 
Cheops | Ae 2700 BC), Egyptian king, builder of the largest 


pyramid. 

Cherubini, Salvatore (1760-1842), Italian-born French composer, 
reorganized Paris conservatoire. 

Cherwell, Frederick Alexander Lindemann, rst baron (1886- 
1957), British physicist, Oxford professor of experimental philo- 
sophy, personal scientific adviser to British prime minister in 
world war II. 

Chesney, Francis Rawdon (1789-1872), British explorer, proved 
the Suez canal’s feasibility. 

Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, 4th earl of (1694-1773), 
British statesman and diplomatist, remembered for letters to 
illegitimate son, Letters, etc. 

Chesterton, Gilbert Keith (1874-1936), British poet, essayist and 
story-teller; Father Brown stories, etc. j 

Chiang Kai-Shek (1887— ), Chinese general and political leader; 
head of Chinese government 1935-49; after communist revolution 

1949: head of Formosa island government. 

Chichele, Henry (1362-1443), archbishop of Canterbury 1414-43. 

Chichester, Sir Francis (1901- ), British yachtsman, sailed solo 
around the world rounding Cape Hom, set sail in 53 ft Gipsy Moth 
28th Aug. 1966, journey completed 28th May 1967. 

le, Thomas (died 1779) British cabinet-maker. 

Chirico, Gii io de (1888- , Greek-born painter of Italian stock, 
a surrealist founder. A E 

Chladni, Ernst (1756-1827), German physicist, founded science of 
acoustics, 

Chopin, Frédéric Francois (1810-49), Polish-French composer and 
pianist, played in public aged 9, died at 39 leaving 160 


works. 

Chou En-Lai (1898— ), Chinese statesman, prime minister and 
foreign minister of People's Republic 1949-, took part in nati al 
revolution 1924-27, central committee of Chinese communist 
party 1926- . 

Christian X (1870-1947), king of Denmark 1912-47. 

Christina (1626-89), queen of Sweden 1644-54, abdicated. 
Christophe, Henri (1767-1820), former British Negro slave, led 
Negro rebels against French in Haiti, king of Haiti 1811-20. 
Churchill, lord Randolph Henry Spencer (1849-95), British 
politician, father of sir Winston Churchill. ve 
Churchill, sir Winston Leonard Spencer (1874-1969), British 
statesman; political, military and executive head of the British 
nation in world war II; prime minister May r1940-July 1945, 
I Pun ; orator, man of letters, historian, World Crisis, Second 
‘orld War etc. : 

Ciano, Galeazzo, count (1903-44), Italian politician, executed in 
world war II. s 

Cibber, Colley (1671-1757), English actor, producer and dramatist, 
spent some so years at theatre royal, Drury lane; poet laureate 
1730-57. 

8 Tullius (106-43 Bc), Roman orator, statesman and 
writer; his rhetoric a model for centuries; hailed ‘father of his 
country’ for thwarting Catiline’s plot; became a political failure, 


murdered. é k 
lor, El [Rodrigo Diaz] (c. 1043-99), Spanish warrior 
noble, hero of many legends. d ) 
Cimabue, Giovanni (1240-c. 1302), early Florentine painter, 
teacher of Giotto. 4 2 
Domenico (1749-1801), Italian operatic composer. 
„ Giambattista (1727-85), Italian-born painter and en- 
graver, settled in London. : 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Ist earl of (1608-74), English states- 
man, composed Charles I’s answer to Grand Remonstrance, 
served Charles II 5 exile, high chancellor 1660, banished 2667, 
Hi: the Rebellion etc. 
ane George William Frederick Villiers, 4th earl of 
(1 'o), British politician. à t 85 
uel (1675 1729). ) oen es ud 5 
kson, Thomas (1760-1 ritish opponent of slavery. 
Claude or Claude Lorraine or Le Lorrain [Claude Gelée] 
600-82), French landscape painter. 
Cfa (Claudius Cla us (flourished c. 400), last of the 


CLAUDIUS 


Claudius I [Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero Germanicus] 
(10 Bc-AD 54), Roman emperor 41-54, took part in the conquest of 
Britain 43, husband of Messalina whom he executed, and Agrip- 
pina who poisoned him and who was in turn murdered by her son 


ero. 

Clausen, sir George (1852-1944), British painter. 

Cleisthenes (6th cent. uo, founder of the democracy at Athens. 

Clement [Giulio dei Medici] 1 534), Pope 1523-34, 
refused to annul marriage of Henry VIII. 

Clement of Alexandria (c. 150-c. 215), Greek Christian theologian 

men a m ofthe Scie 15 
leopatra (69-30 BC), queen o! t 
Caesar and Mark Antony; prse na 
Antony, she too killed herself. 

Clerk, sir Dugald (1854-1932), British internal combustion engineer. 

Cleveland, Stephen Grover (1837-1908), 22nd US president 
1885-89 and 1893-97. 

Clive, Robert, rst —. — (1725-74), British adventurer and soldier; 
his victory at Plassey 1757 established British rule in India; 
governor of Bengal; attacked in Parliament for obtaining £234,000 
for himself in Bengal. 

Clonee, Arthur Hugh (1819-61), British poet, Poems and Prose 

emains. 

Clovis (c. 460-511), conqueror and Christian, founder of the Frankish 
kingdom in Gaul. 

Coates, Albert ( 188271953), British conductor and composer. 

Cobbett, William (1763-1835), British journalist and radical 
politician, Rural Rides etc. 

Cobden, Richard 55 politician; with John Bright, 
influenced repeal of Corn Laws 1846. 

Cochrane, admiral lord, see Dundonald. 

1 John Douglas (1897 ), British nuclear physicist, 

obel prize. 

Cocteau, Jean (1891-1963), French poet, playwright, film director. 

Coke, sir Edward (1552-1634), English judge and writer on law, 
Sens of house of commons 1613. 

Coke, Thomas William [‘Coke of Norfolk’) (1754-1842), British 
agricultural reformer, founder of scientific farming; a: 50 years 
in parliament created earl of Leicester of Holkham when 85. 

Coleridge, Hartley (1796-1849), British poet, son of S. T. Coleridge. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834), British poet, critic and 

5 er, friend of Southey and Wordsworth, Biographia 

iteraria etc. 

Colet, John (c. 1467-1519), lish churchman and scholar, dean of 
St Paul’s cathedral, friend of Erasmus, founder of St Paul’s school. 

Colette, Gabrielle (1873-195 ), French novelist, Cheri, Gigi etc. 

Collingwood, Cuthbert gwood, rst baron (1750-1810), 
British admiral, second in command at Trafalgar 1805. 

Collins, Michael (1890-1922), Irish republican leader, a creator of 
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ns, Tom [Jose yy] (1843-1912), Australian novelist. 

Collins, William (1721-59 k 8 poet, Odes etc. 

Collins, William idr 53), Scottish publisher. 

e 


0 BC, lover of Julius 
defeat and suicide of 


Collins, William 1824-89), British novelist, Woman in 
White etc. 
Columba, Saint (521-97), Irish missionary, founded monasteries in 


Ireland, Scotland and Iona, Hebrides. 
Columbanus, Saint (c. 540-615), Irish missionary to France and 


Italy. 

Columbus, Christopher (1451-1506), Italian-born seaman, dis- 
ous 1492 the ‘New World'—the West Indies, not continental 

erica. 

Comenius or Komensky, Johann Amos (1592-1671), Czech educa- 
tional reformer. 

. Lucius Aurelius (161-92), degenerate Roman 
emperor 180-92. 

Compton, Arthur Holly (1892-1962), American physicist, Nobel 
prize. 

Comte, Auguste (1798-1857), French philosopher, founder of 
positivism. 

Conant, James Bryant (1893- 


5 ), American scientist, educationist 
and diplomat. 
Condé, losa JI of Bour! 


ice of (1621-86), French general, 
dissident kinsman of Fost kane 55 é 


Confucius or Kung (551-479 nc), Chinese moral teacher and civil 
governor, Analects etc. 

Congreve William (1670-1729), English dramatist, poet, Way of 

orld etc. 

Connaught and Strathearn, prince Arthur William, duke of 
(1850-1942), 3rd son of queen Victoria. 

Conrad DA € 1093-11 52), 5 king E crusader. 
nra rz 1 „ British novelist, 
Russian-born, of Polish parente, jeg eben oa 

Constable, Archibald (1774-1827), Scottish publisher. 

Constable, John (1776-1 fog English landscape painter, Hay Wain, 
Salisbury Cathedral [2 versions] etc. 

Constant de Rebecque, Benjamin (1767-1839), Swiss-born 
French author and politician, Adolphe etc. 

Constantine I, the great [Flavius Valerius Constantinus] 
(c. 274-337), first Christian Roman emperor, made Byzantium his 
capital. 

Constantine (1868-1923), king of the Hellenes 1913-17, 1920-22, 
led Sen in e 8 "Cap eis 5 

Cook, James, cap! 1728—79), British naval explorer, charted and 
claimed New Zealand and Australia 1769—70, 5 on Hawaii 
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Coolidge, Calvin (1872-1933), 3oth US president 1923-29. 

Cooper, sir in (1874-1942), British architect. 

Cooper, James Fenimore (1789-1851), American novelist, Last of 
ee el ), English mini z 

Cooper, Samuel (1609-72), English miniaturist. 

Coote, sir Eyre (1726-83), British general in conquest of India, 

Copernicus [Koppernigk], Nicolas (1473-1543), Polish astrono- 
mer, first demonstrated the rotates on itself and moves 
round the sun. 


Copley, John Singleton (1737-1815), American-born British 
historical painter. 

Coquelin, Constant [Coquelin aîné = ‘the elder’) (1841-1909), his 
brother Ernest (1848-1909) and son Jean (1865-1944), French 
actors. 

Coram, Thomas (1668-1751), British philanthropist, retired mer- 
chant, promoted colonization, founded the London foundling 
hospital, died in poverty. 

Corneille, Pierre (1606-84), French dramatist, ‘father of tragedy’, 
Le Cid, Horace etc. 

Cornwallis, Charles Cornwallis, ist marquess (1738-1805), 
British general and statesman; his surrender at Yorktown 1781 
5 war of independence; later governed India and 
Ireland. 

Corot, Jean Baptiste (1796-1875), French landscape painter. 

Correggio, Antonio [Allegri Oda] (c. 1494-1534), Italian painter. 

Cortés, Hernán (1485-1547), Spanish conqueror of Mexico 1519- 
21. 

Coster or Koster [Laurens Janszoon] (1370-1440), Dutch printer, 
believed by some to have anticipated Gutenberg in invention of 
printing by movable type. 


Cotman, John Sell (1782-1842), British artist in oil and water colour, 
of the ‘Norwich school’. 

Cotton, sir Robert Bruce (1571-1631), English book collector and 
antiquary. 

Coulomb, 


Charles Auguste de (1736-1806), French physicist. 
Coupland, sir Reginald (188. 850 British historian. 
t, Gustave (1819-77), French painter. 

Courtauld, Samuel (1876-1947), British patron of arts, head of 
rayon and nylon spinning corporation. 

Coutts, Thomas (173 WIS ritish banker. 

Coverdale, Miles (1488-1568), English bible translator. 

Coward, Noël (1899- ), British actor, playwright and producer. 

Al (1618-67), English poet. 

Cowper, William (1731-1800), English poet. 

Crabbe, George (1754-1832), English poet. 

Craig, Edward Gordon (1872- , British artist and stage 
designer, 

Craigavon, James Craig, rst viscount (1871-1940), Northern 
Ireland statesman, first prime minister 1921-40. 

Cranach, Lucas (1472-1553), German painter. 

Cranmer, Thomas (1489-1556), archibishop of Canterbury 1533- 
4, supporter of Henry VIII's marriages and reforms; under Mary 
ie recanted his protestantism, then withdrew recantations; burnt 

at the stake at Oxford. 
iw, Richard (c. 1612-49), English poet. 

Cripps, sir Richard Stafford (1889-1952), British statesman, 
ambassador to Russia 1940-42, socialist chancellor of the exchequer 
1947-50. 

Crispin, Saint (died 289), Christian martyr in Gaul, a shoemaker. 

Croce, Benedetto (186671952), Italian philosopher. ^ 3 

Croker, Richard ‘Boss’ (1843-1922), Irish-born American poli- 
tician; leader of Tarnmany Hall movement, New York. 

Crome, John (1768-1821), British landscape painter, founded 
Norwich school; as ‘Old Crome’, distinguished from his son. 

Cromwell, Oliver (1599-1658), lord protector of the common- 
wealth of England, Ireland and Scotland 1653-58; farmer, puritan, 
5 fought as local captain at start of civil war 1642, 
formed ‘Ironsides’, shone as military leader, led ‘new model 
army’, victorious at Naseby 1645, marched on London, quelled 
pareng secured trial of king Charles I, founded common- 
wea! " 

Cromwell, Thomas, earl of Essex (1485-1540), Henry VIII's 
agent in dissolution of the monasteries, chancellor of exchequer 
1533, secretary of state 1534, lord great chamberlain 1539, attainted 
and beheaded. I í 

Crookes, sir William (1832-1919), British physicist and chemist. 

Cruikshank, George (1792-1878), British caricaturist and book 
illustrator, e.g. Dickens’s Oliver Twist. 

Cudworth, Ralph (1617-88), English philosopher. d 

Cumberland, William Augustus, duke of (1721-65), British 
general, son of George II, beat Stuart rebels at Culloden, Scotland 
1746; known as ‘Butcher’ for ensuing cruelty. 1 ay 

, Sir Samuel, rst bart. (1787-1865), Canadian-born British 
founder of steamship line. 

Cunningham of Hyndhope, Andrew Browne Cunningham, 1st 
viscount (1883-1963), British admiral in world war II, allied naval 
C-in-c Mediterranean 1942-43, first sea lord 1943-48. | A 

Cunobelinus (died before Ap 43), king of south-east Britain, ruling 
from Colchester, just before Roman invasion; Shakespeare's 
fictitious ‘Cymbeline’ borrows his name. d 

Curie, Marie Sklodowska (1867-1934), Polish-born wife of Pierre, 
awarded second Nobel prize 1911; see also Joliot, F. x 

Curie, Pierre (1859-1 , French physicist, and his wife, a chemist 
ous discovered radium in Paris 1902; joint Nobel prize with 

Becquerel 1904. 
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Curtin, John (1885-1945), Australian statesman, prime minister 
1941-745. 

Curzon of Kedleston, George Nathaniel Curzon, rst marquess 
(1859-1925), British statesman, viceroy of India 1899-1905, 
foreign secretary 1919-24. n 

Cushing, Harvey Williams (1869-1939), American neurological 


surgeon. 

Cuthbert, Saint (c. 630-87), prior to Lindisfarne off Northumber- 
land, buried in Durham cathedral. 

Cuvier, Georges Léopold Chrétien, baron (1769-1832), French 
comparative anatomist. 

Cymbeline, see Cunobeiinus. 

Cyprian, Saint (c. 200-58), bishop of Carthage and martyr, a ‘father 
of the church. 

Cyril, Saint (c. 312-86), bishop of Jerusalem. 

Cyril, Saint (827-69), 'apostle of the Slavs', said to have devised 
Cyrillic alphabet as used in Russia and elsewhere. 

Cyril of Alexandria, Saint (376-444), patriarch and persecutor, a 
‘father of the church’. 

Cyrus the great (died 529 Bc), warrior king, builder of the Persian 
empire. 


D 


Dacier, Anne Lefèvre (1654-1720), French classical scholar. 

Dagobert I (died 639), king of the Franks. 

Daguerre, Louis (1789-1851), French photographic inventor. 

imler, Gottlieb (1834-1900), German engineer and motor-car 
pioneer. 

Daladier, Edouard (1884- ), French prime minister 1933, 1934, 
1938. 

Dalcroze, Emile Jaques- (1865-1950), Austrian-born Swiss com- 
poser and educationalist, devised eurhythmics, co-ordinating music 
with bodily movement. 

Dali, Salvador (1904 ), Spanish surrealist painter. 

Dalin, Olof Von (1708-63), Swedish poet. 

Dalton, Hugh, baron (1887-1962), British politician, economist, 
made life peer 1960. 

Dalton, John (1766-1844), British chemist and physicist, developed 
an atomic theory, 

Damien, Father [Joseph de Veuster] (1840-89), Belgian leper 
missionary in Hawaii. 

Dampier, William (1652-1715), English buccaneer, explorer and 
hydrographer. 

Dance, George (1700-68) and his son, George Dance (1741-1825), 
British architects; works in London. 

Daniel, Samuel (c. 1562-1619), English poet. 

D* unzio, see Annunzio, 

Dante Alighieri (1265-1321), Italy's greatest poet, Divine Comedy. 

Danton, George Jacques (1759-94), French revolutionary, extrem- 
ist leader, originator of ‘toujours de l'audace’, guillotined. 

D'Arblay, Madame, see Burney, Frances. 

Dario [Sarmiento], Ruben (1867-1916), Nicaraguan poet. 

Darius I, the great (548-486 Bc), king of Persia 521-485 BC, 
conquered India, Thrace, Macedonia, but defeated by Athenians at 
Marathon 490. 

Darmesteter, Arséne (1846-88), French philologist. 

Darnley, Henry Stewart, lord (1545-67), Scottish husband of 
Mary queen of Scots, murdered at Kirk o' Field. 

in, Charles Robert (1809-82), British naturalist, developed 
theory of evolution, Origin of Species by Natural Selection etc. 

Darwin, Erasmus (1731-1802), English physician, scientist and 
poet. 

Dass, Petter (1647-1708), Norwegian poet. 

Daudet, Alphonse (1840-97), French author. 

Daumier, lonoré (1808-79), French draughtsman and caricaturist. 
D'Avenant, sir William (1606-68), English poet and dramatist, poet 
laureate 1630, produced first opera and actress on lish stage. 

David, Saint (6th cent.), Welsh bishop, patron saint of Wales. 

David (roth cent. nc), king of Israel, biblical warrior hero and 
psalmist, founded Jerusalem, O.T. 1 Sam. xvi. 

David I (c. 1080-1153), king of Scots 1124-53. ay 
85 — (1324-71), king of Scots 1329-71, captive in England 11 


David, Jacques Louis (1748-1825), French historical painter, 
1 French revolution and rst empire. 
Davids, Thomas William Rhys (1843-1922), British orientalist. 
Devieon of ERU Randall, lord (1848-1930), archbishop of 
erbury 1903-28. 
Davies, sir Henry Walford (1869-1941), British composer and 
ist. 
Davis, Jefferson (1808-89), American statesman, president of con- 
federate (southern) states in civil war 1861—65. 
vis or Davys, John (c. 1550-1605), English navigator and ex- 
plorer. Another John Davis, navigator, died 1622. 
Davitt, Michael (1846-1906), Irish Fenian rebel leader, founded 
land league, imprisoned, MP 1895-99. 
Davy, sir Humphry, rst bart. (1778-1892), British chemist, 
invented miners’ safety lamp. 
Danes Charles Gates (1865-1951), American statesman, Nobel 


pi . 
Dawson, sir John William 820-99), Canadian geologist. 
Dawson’ of Penn, Parana — Ist viscount (1864-1945), 
British physician. 


DISNEY 


Deakin, Alfred (1856-1919), Australian statesman, prime minister 
1903-04, 1905-08, 1909-10. 
Debrett, John Field (1752-1822), British publisher, founded 


Peerage 1802. 

Demer, l Claude (1862-1918), French composer, Pelléas et Mélis- 
ande et 

Debye, Peter Joseph William (1884- ), American chemist, 
Nobel prize. 

Decius, Gaius Messius ‘Quintus Trajanus (201-51), Roman 


emperor 249-51. 
Defoe, Daniel Foe or (1660-1731), English novelist, journalist, 
Dagas [de Gar], Edgar (1854 1977) French 
'gas [de lj (1834-1917), French impressionist painter. 
De Gaulle, Charles (189o0-  ), French 5 and 3 
though outlawed, declared for French freedom during German 
invasion 1940; head of provisional French government 1944-45; 
president of sth republic 1958. D 
De Havilland, sir Geoffrey 188251965), British aircraft designer. 
Dekker, Thomas (c. 1570-1632), English dramatist, Honest Whore 


etc. 
Delacroix, ene (1798-1863), French romantic painter. 
De la Mare, Walter fona 4 British poet and novelist, 
Memoirs of a Midget etc. 
Delane, John Thadeus (1817-79), British journalist, editor of 


Delaware or De [om Thomas West, baron (1577-1618), 
1st governor of Virginia 1610. 

Delibes, Léo (1836-91), French composer. 

Delius, Frederick (1862-1934), British composer, of German 


parents. 
Delorme, Marion (1613-50), French courtesan. 
Democritus (c. 460-370), Greek materialist philosopher. 
Demosthenes (383-322 Bc), Athenian statesman and orator, 
championed Greece against Philip of Macedon; among his famous 
speeches are the Philippics. 
Dent, Edward Joseph (1876-1957), British historian of music. 
De Quincey, mas (1735-1859), British writer, Confessions of an 
English Optum Eater etc. 
Derby, Edward Geoffrey Stanley, r4th earl of (1799-1869), 
British statesman, prime minister 1852, 1858-59, 1861 b 
Descartes, René & 596-1650), French philosopher, ‘father of 
modern philosophy’, his principles called ‘Cartesian’, Discourse on 
sion che (c. 1346-1406), French 
ips, ita. c. 1346-1406), French poet. 
(1428-64), Italian sculptor. 
Desmoulins, Camille (17 4), 
prominent in destruction of Bastille AE ` 
DE Jean Jacques (1758-1806), Negro emperor of Haiti 


1804-06. 
De Valera, Eamon (1882- ), American-born Irish statesman, 
took part in Dublin rising 1916, republican leader 1917-26, head 
of government 1932-48, 1951-54, 1957-59, pne of Eire 1959. 
Dewar, sir James (1842-1923), British physicist, invented the 
vacuum flask. 
De Wet, Christian (1854-1922), South African Boer commander 
1899-1902; in world war I he rebelled against Britain MM 
De Witt, rem (1625-72), Dutch statesman, opposed William II, 
prince of Orange [father of William III, king of Great Britain]. 
Diaghileff, Sergei Pavlovich (1872-1929), Russian producer of 
ballet in many countries. n 
Bartholomew (isth cent), Portuguese navigator, sailed 
round south Africa. 
Dicey, Albert Venn (1835-1922), British professor of law. 
Dickens, Charles (1812-70), British novelist, son of a clerk, worked 
as shorthand-writer, suddenly became famous with Pickwick Papers 
at age of Oliver Twist, Bleak House, Our Mutual Friend etc. 
Dickinson, Emily (1830-86), American poet. 22 8 
Dickinson, Goldsworthy Lowes (1862-1932), British essayist. 
Diderot, Denis (1713-84), French critic and humanist, a founder of 
the Encyclopédie. is 
Diefenbaker, John George (1895- ), Canadian statesman, 
prime minister of Canada 1957, leader of Canadian progressive 
conservative ys 1956. X t 
Diesel, Rudolf (1858-1913), German engineer, motor-car pioneer, 
inventor of diesel engine. 1 i 4 
Digby, sir eS (1578-1606), English conspirator in gunpowder 
lot, executed. ^ 
Digby, sir Kenelm (1603-65), English philosophic writer and 
litical adventurer. ANG: í 
Dilke, sir charles Wentworth (1843-1911), British liberal poli- 
isteri: i by a divorce scandal 


French revolutionary leader, 


55 terial career was ruined 

I he * 

Dill, sir John Greer (1881-1944), British general, military repre- 
sentative in USA in world war II. $ Ce 

Dines, William Henry (1865-1927), British meteorological instru- 
ment inventor. 

Diocletian [Valerius Diocletianus] (245-313), Roman emperor 
285-305, abdicated and turned to gardening. 

Diogenes (c. 412-323 BC), Greek cynic philoso her. 

Dionysius, Saint (died 264), bishop of . 7 

Dionysius I (430-367 BC), tyrant of Syracuse, Sicily 405-367, won 
many sea les. 

Dirac, Paul Adrien Maurice (1902- _), British physicist and 
mathematician, Nobel prize. | 3 7 

Disney, Walt (1901-1966), American pioneer film cartoonist. 
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Disraeli, see Beaconsfield. Du Maurier, George Louis Palmella Basson (1834-96), French- 
Dol Austin (1840-1921), British versifier and biographer. born illustrator, settled in London, Punch caricaturist, novelist, 


Dobson, William (1610-46), English portrait painter. 

Dockwra, William (died 1716), English merchant, first devised a 
penny postal system. 

Dodd, Francis (1874-1949), British painter. 3 " 

sir Edward Charles (1899- , British biochemist. 

Doggett, Thomas (died 1721), Irish-born London actor, founded a 
sculling prize for les watermen. 

Dodgson, Charles Lutwidge, see Carroll, Lewis. 

Dodsley, Robert (1703-64), British playwright, also publisher to 
Pope, Johnson, Walpole, Goldsmith. 

Dolet, Etienne 1509-46), French humanist burned as a heretic. 

D Englel (1892-1934), Austrian statesman assassinated 


by Nazis. 

Dollinger, Johann J Ignaz (1799-1890), German Catholic 
theologian, opponent of papacy. 

Dolmetsch, Arnold (1858-1940), Swiss-born musician, settled in 
England, maker of musical instruments. 

Domenichino [Domenico Zampieri] (1581-1641), Italian painter. 

Dominic Guzman, Saint (c. 1170-1221), Spanish founder of 
Dominican friars. 

Domitian [Titus Flavius Domitianus] (51-96), Roman emperor 
81-96, assassinated. 

Donatello [Donato di Betto Bardi] (1386-1466), Florentine sculptor. 

Donati, Giovanni Battista (1826-73), Italian astronomer. 

Donizetti, Gaetano (1797-1848), Italian opera composer. 

Donne, John (c. 1572-1631), English founder of metaphysical 
poetry, dean of St Paul’s after adventurous youth, Progress of the 

oul, Songs and Sonnets, Elegies eto. 

Doolitile, James Harold (1806- 
administrator. 

Doré, Gustave (1833-83), French painter and book illustrator. 

Doria, Andrea (1466-1560), Genoese admiral and statesman, hero 
of city-state of Genoa. 

Dostoevsky, Feodor e 821-81), Russian novelist, condemned to 
death at 28 as revolutionary, reprieved, convict in salt-mines, 
Crime and Punishment, Brothers Karamazov etc. 

Dow or Dou, Gerard (1613-75), Dutch painter. 

Doughty, Charles Montagu (1843-1926), British traveller and 
author, Travels in Arabian Deserta, 

Douglas, Gavin Gare 522), Scottish poet, the first translator of 
the classics into English (Virgil's Aeneid). 

Douglas of Kirtleside, William Sholto, 1st baron (1893— » 
British air force marshal. 

Douglas-Home, sir Alexander Frederick (1903- ), British 
statesman, renounced title Earl of Home to become prime minister 
1963-64. Became Leader of Conservative opposition, 1964. 

Dowden; Edward (1843-1913), Irish don and man of letters. 

Dowding, Hu ing, rst baron (1882-1958), a British air 
chief m: in world war I1; head of 'fighter command' and 
organiser of home air defence during Battle of Britain 1940. 

„Ernest Christopher (1867-1900), British poet. 

Doyle, sir Arthur Conan (1859-1930), British novelist, inventor of 
‘Sherlock Holmes’ and ‘Dr Watson’ in detective fiction, Adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes etc. 

Drake, sir Francis (1540-96), England’s greatest admiral, founder 
of her sea power; as privateer, harried Spanish fleet and plundered 
colonies; circumnavigated the globe in ‘Golden Hind’ 1577-80; 
given naval rank, was in Spanish armada fighting 1588. 

Draper, Ruth (1889-1956), American monologue entertainer. 

Drayton, Michael (1 6371631), UE poet, Polyolbion etc. 

Dreiser, Theodore (s 91171945) erican novelist, pioneer of 
realism, An American Tragedy etc. 

Dreyfus, Alfred (1859-1935), French army officer, though innocent, 
convicted for treason 1895 through a political plot; vindicated 1906; 
classical anti-semitic case. 

Drinkwater, John (1882-1937), British poet and dramatist, Abraham 
Lincoln 3 ; 

ond of Hawthornden, William (1585-16. Scottish 
poet, Cypress Grove etc. 5 „ 

Dryden, John ( 163171700), English poet, dramatist and prose 

Du Barry J. — Potions and Achitophel etc. 

à leanne countess (1743-93), mistress of king 

Louis xv of France, guillotined in the f ER 
Du Bellay, Joachim (1 522-60), French RON friend of Ronsard and 
eMe the ELO group of ts. 

ge, les du Fresne (1610-88), French classical scholar. 

Duccio di Buoninsegna (c. 1255-1319), Sienese painter. 

Dufferin and Ava, Frederick Temple Hamilton-Temple- 
Blackwood, at me z (1826-1902), British statesman, 
governor-general of Canada 1872-79, viceroy of India 1884-88. 

Duffy, sir Charles Gavan (1816-1903), Irish revolutionary poli- 
tician, became prime minister of Victoria (Australia) 1871—72 and 
sj DIR 0 

y, Raoul (1877-1953), French painter and lithographer. 
dale, ae Will t 605-86), English historian od antiquary. 
mel, Georges (1884-1966), 

Chronicle [series of novels] etc. 
Dulles, Jo! zoster (1888-1959), US secretary of state 1953-59. 
Dumas, Alexandre (1803-70), French historical Tole anid 

dramatist; with a team of helpers he wrote scores of books, made 

and oa, several NEAR Con ead etc. 
Alexandre, 1824-95), son of the above, French 

dramatist, La Dame aux Camélias etc. j 


), American airman and air 


French novelist. The Pasquier 


7 


Du Maurier, sir Gerald (1873-1934), British actor, son of the above, 

Dumouriez, Charles Frangois (1739-1823), French general, 
defender of the revolution 1792, later fled as political exile, 

Dunbar, William (c. 1460-1520), Scottish poet, Dance of the Seven 
Deadly Sins etc. n 

Duncan, Isadora (1878-1927), American dancer, exponent of 
classical Greek dancing. 

Duncan, sir Patrick (1870-1943), South African statesman, 
governor-general 1937-43. 

Dundee, John Graham of Claverhouse, 1st viscount (1648-89), 
Scottish cavalry commander and royalist politician; his dragoons 
killed Covenanters at Bothwell Brig 1679; as ‘Bonnie Dundee’ 
eating Jacobite clansmen against William III, he died at Killie- 


crai ie. 

Dundonald, Thomas Cochrane, roth earl of (1775-1860), British 
admiral, fought against France and Spain, attacked naval abuses, 
expelled from navy and parliament on false charges, served Chile, 
Peru and Brazil in their struggles for independence, later reinstated 
and honoured in British navy. 

Dunlop, John Boyd (1840-1921), British inventor of the pneumatic 
tyre, previously a veterinary surgeon. 

iy, Edward John Moreton Drax-Plunkett, 18th baron 
(1878-1957), Irish novelist, poet dramatist. 

Duns Scotus [Duns the Scot], Johannes (c. 1265—c. 1308), Scottish 
Franciscan scholastic philosopher, thought to have taught at 
Oxford, Paris and Cologne; 56 of Thomas Aquinas. 

Dunstan, Saint (c. 909-88,) English prelate, adviser to kings 
Edmund and Edgar, archbishop of Canterbury 959-88. 

Dupleix, Joseph François, marquis (1697-1763), French ad- 
5 sought to create French empire in India, thwarted by 

we. 

Dürer, Albrecht (1471-1528), German painter an engraver, leader 
of German art in the Renaissance. 

D'Urfey, Thomas (1653-1723), English poet and playwright. 

Durham, John George Lambton, 1st earl of (1792-1840), British 


^, a leading framer ot 


politician and administrator; as ‘Radical Jack er 
the great Reform bill 1832; made governor-general of British 
North America when rebellion brewed 1838; issued ‘Durham 
report', whose liberal principles were a later foundation of Canadian 
independence. 

Durkheim, Émile (1858-1917), French sociologist. 

Duse, Eleonora (1859-1924), Italian actress of world renown. 

Dv Antonin (1841-1904), Czech composer, sth [‘New World’) 
Symphony etc. 

Dyce, William (1806-64), British painter. 

Dyson, sir Frank Watson (1868-1939), British astronomer-royal 
1910-33. 

E 


Eadmer or Edmer (died c. 1124), English historian, biographer of 
St Anselm. 

Early, Jubal Anderson (1816-94), American confederate general 
in civil war 1861-65. z 

Eastman, George (1854-1932), American inventor and philanthro- 
pist, produced first practicable photographic film 1880, designed 
original Kodak camera 1888. r 
khart, Meister (c. 1260-1327), German monk and philosopher. 

Eddington, sir Arthur (1882-1944), British astronomer, physicist 
and writer, Expanding Universe etc. — 

Eddy, Mary Baker (1821-1910), American founder of Christian 
Science, Boston, Mass., 1879, Science and Health etc. 55 

Eden, sir Anthony [created earl of Avon 1961] (1897 ), British 
statesman, prime minister 1955-57, foreign secretary 1935-38, 
1940745, 1951-55- f g . 

Edgar (944-75), king of the English 959-75, wisely advised by St 

'unstan. 
N Maria (1767-1849), British novelist, Castle Rackrent. 
urgh, prince Philip [Mountbatten], duke of (1921- ), 

a prince of Greece, married 1947 Princess Elizabeth, from 1952 
queen of United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern. Ireland. 

Edison, Thomas Alva (1847-1931), American inventor, pioneer of 
telegraphy, telephony, electric lighting, speech recording etc. 

Edmund, Saint (c. 841~70), king of east Angles 855, martyred by 
Danes as a Christian, buried at Bury St Edmunds, Suffolk; there 
were other early kings called Edmund; see also following entry. 

Edmund, Saint (c. 1170-1240), archbishop of Canterbury; see pre- 


ceding entry. 
Edwin the elder (died c. 924), king of the Anglo-Saxons, 901-24, 
son of king Alfred, consolidated overlordship of England. 
Edward the martyr [popular ascription of martyrdom] (c. 926-78), 
king of the English 975-78, murdered. 5 
Edward the confessor [popular ascription of sanctity] (died 1066), 
king of the English 1042-66. 
Edward I (1239-1307), king of England 1274-1307, 'hammer of the 
Scots', formally annexed Wales 128. 
I (1284-1327), king of England 1307-27, routed by 
Robert Bruce of Scotland at Bannockburn 1314, forced to abdicate 
che BI (13:2 ), king of England i f Crecy 
ware 1312-77), king of England 1327-77, victor o! 
(with his son the Black Prince) 1346, captured kings of Scotland 
and France, witnessed 'Black Death' 1349. 


EDWARD IV 
of England 1461-83, Yorkist prince who 


Edward IV (1442-83), ki 
) of icaster during wars of roses; himself 


deposed Henry 
deposed 1470, reinstated 1471. 

Edward V (1470-83), king of England 1483, placed in Tower of 
London on his accession and murdered. 

Edward VI (1537-53), king of England 1547-53, son of Henry VIII 
by Jane Seymour. à 

Edward VII (1841-1911), king of Great Britain, Ireland and British 
dominions, emperor of India 1901-11, eldest son of queen Victoria. 

Edward VIII (1894— „king of Great Britain, Ireland and British 
dominions, emperor of India, eldest son of king George V; un- 
crowned, reigned Jan. 1936-Dec. 1936, abdicated as his pi 
marriage to a woman whose divorced husband was alive was un- 
acceptable to public opinion; created duke of Windsor. 

Edwin, Saint (c. 585-633), king of Northumbria 617-33, extending 
to Edinburgh (named after him), and overlord of most of England, 
became Christian. 

Egan, Pierce (1772-1849), British sporting author, Life in London; 
his son, Pierce Egan (1814-80), was a journalist and writer. 

Egbert (died 839), king o! the West. Saxons, became overlord of much 
of England. 

Egmont, Lamoral, count of (1522-68), Netherlands national hero, 
executed during Alva's reign of terror. 

Ehrenburg, Iya (1891— ), Russian novelist and writer, Ninth 


Wave etc. 
Ehrlich, Paul (1854-1915), German bacteriologist, founder of 
chemotherapy, Nobel prize. 


Eichmann, Adolf (1906-1962), German official, tried in Israel 1961 
for being concerned in oi ized killing of large numbers of Jews 
in Germany in world war in found guilty and hanged. 

Eiffel, Alexandre (1832-1923), French engineer, built 1887-89 
the ornamental Paris tower (985 feet) named after him, later an 
electronics transmitter. 

Einhard (c. 770-840), biographer of Charlemagne. 

Einstein, Albert (1879-1955), German-born, later self-exiled, 
mathematician and physicist, author of the theories of relativity 
1905 and 1915, which have modified man's conception of the 
universe, Nobel prize. 

Einstein, Alfred (1880-1952), German musical scholar, settled in 
USA 1939. 

Eisenhower, Dwight David (1890-1969), American general and 
statesman, supreme commander in allied invasion of Europe 
1944-45, 34th president of USA, twice elected 1953-61. 

Eisenstein, Sergei (1898-1948), Russian film director and innovator. 

Elagabalus, see Heliogabalus. 

Elder, John (1824-69), British shipbuilder. 2 

Eldon, John Scott, xst earl of (1751-1838), British judge, lord 
chancellor 1801. 

Elgar, sir Edward (1857-1934), British composer, Dream of 
Gerontius etc. 

Elgin, Thomas Bruce, 7th earl of (1766-1841), British diplomat, 
had Parthenon frieze etc. (‘Elgin marbles’) dis from Athens 
1855 and moved to British museum, London, to his financial loss 
1803-12. 

Elijah (oth cent. Bc), greatest of Hebrew prophets, O. T. I Kings vii. 

Eliot, George [Mary Ann Evans] (1819-80), British novelist, 
Middlemarch, Adam Bede etc. 4 

Eliot, sir John (1592-1632), English parliamentarian, champion of 
independence, a sponsor of Petition of Right; for opposing king 
Charles I was imprisoned 1629, died captive. Y 

Eliot, John (1604-90), English missionary to New England Indians, 
‘the Indian apostle’; see also Francis Xavier. Jin 

Eliot, Thomas Stearns (1888-1965), American-born British-settled 
poet, playwright and critic, greatly influenced English verse from 
1925, Nobel prize, The Waste Land, Four Quartets, Murder in the 
Cathedral etc. 4 

Elisha (oth cent. Bc), Hebrew prophet, successor of Elijah, O. T. 


gs xix. 

uen (1709-62), empress of Russia 1741-62, daughter of Peter I 

e great’. 

Elizabeth I (1533-1603), queen of England and Ireland 1558-1603, 
daughter of Hen: Wir by Anne Boleyn; re-established a protes- 
tant realm skr Maer I; her long reign saw England’s rise to 
greatness, with Shakespeare and Drake as symbols; unmarried, she 
encouraged favourites, notably the earls of Essex and Leicester. 

Elizabeth II [Elizabeth Alexandra Mary of Windsor] (1926- 

Y, queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland 1952, head of the Commonwealth, married 1947 Philip 
Mountbatten, a prince of Greece, created duke of Edinburgh. 

Elizabeth (1900 ), queen of George VI of United Kingdom 
1936-52, later queen-mother; was daughter of Claude Bowes- 
Lyon, Scottish earl of Strathmore and Kinghorne. 

Elizabeth Stuart (1596-1662), queen of Bohemia, daughter of 
James VI and I of Scotland and England, grandmother of George I 
of Great Britain. i 

Elliotson, John (1791—1868), British physician, first to use hypnotism 
in surgery, first user of stethoscope, a founder of university college 
hospital, London. E 

Ellis, Henry Havelock (1859-1939), British writer on biology and 


sex. 
Elphinstone, William (1431-1514), Scottish prelate, founded 
ing's college, nr 1 university, introduced 
Printing to Scotland. 
1578-1610), German painter and etcher. 
ish humanist. 


Adam 
Elyot, sir Ionia, g 1490-1546), English 
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Elzevir, Louis (1541—1617), first of a family of Dutch printers, 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1803-1882), American — philo- 
sopher and poet, Journals etc. 

Emin Pasha [Eduard Schnitzer] (1840-92), born a German, he 
became a Moslem and an Egyptian administrator. 

Emmet, Robert (1778-1803), Irish patriot, planned a rebellion, 


hanged. 

Empedocles (c. 493-c. 433 BC), Greek philosopher of Sicily, held 
basic elements to be „ air, fire, Water. 

Encina, Juan de la (c. 1468-c. 1530), Spanish dramatist. 

Encke, Johann Franz (1791-1865), German astronomer, first 
measured distance of the sun; his name given to a comet. 

Engels, Friedrich (1820-95), German political think er, close 
collaborator with Karl Marx in Communist Manifesto 1848, in other 
writings, and completed Marx's unfinished volumes of Das Kapital. 

Engleheart, George (1752-1839), British miniaturist. 

Ennius, Quintus (239-169 BC), Latin poet, originator of Roman 
epic poetry, introduced the hexameter, sang of Rome’s ancestral 
heroes, The Annals etc. 

Enver Pasha (1881-1922), ‘Turkish commander and politician, a 
leader in Voung Turk revolution which overthrew, ent 1908. 

Epaminondas (died 362 Bc), Greek general; a Theban leader, he 
SES the Spartans at Leuctra BC 371, ending Spartan supremacy 
in Greece. 

Epictetus (c. 60-140), Greek . 

Epicurus (341-270 Bc), Greek philosopher, founder of Epicurean 
school of thought, excluded the supernatural, taught virtue, plain 

É iina yrr on 5 ae DM 

piscopius [Bischop], Simon (1583-1643), 

Epstein, sir Jacob (1880-1959), ‘British sculptor (US-born, of 
Russo-Polish Jewish family), important innovator 1910-30. 

Erasmus, Desiderius [Gerrit Gerritszoon] (1466-1536), Dutch 
humanist, leading figure of the Renaissance, critic of church 
abuses, lectured at Cambridge on Greek 1511-1 

Erastus [Liebler], Thomas (1524-83), Swiss logian; English 

UE ice RAE UHR ERES 5 state. A n 

tosthenes 'ene (276-194 BC), astronomer and geographer, 
calculated circumference of the earth. 

Erhard, Lud: (1897- ), German economist and politician, 
became West German chancellor 1963. 

Ericsson, John (1803-89), Swedish marine engineer, invented the 
screw propellor, transformed ships' design. 

Erigena, Johannes Scotus (died c. 880), Irish- or Scottish-born 
theologian and philosopher, taught in Paris. 

„ Thomas e, Ist baron (1750-1823), British lawyer 
and liberal politician, a brilliant advocate, lord Chenoa? 1806. 

Erskine May, see May, T. E. , AN, 

Erslev, Kristian Sofus August (1852-1919), Danish historian. 

Essex, Robert Devereux, 2nd earl (1566-1601), English 
courtier and commander; in his early 20s a favourite of queen 
Elizabeth I, who was 33 years older; fought in Netherlands and 
Ireland; struck by the queen in a peus 1598; involved in plot 
1601, convicted of treason, beheaded. — 

Estienne, Henri Robert (1503-59) and his son Henri II (1531-98), 
Swiss scholars and printers. 

Ethelbert (552-616), king of Kent, probably controlled south half 
of England, baptised by St Augustine. 

Ethelbert: name of several Anglo-Saxon kings, including St Ethel- 
bert (died 794), king of the East Angles. , 

Ethelred II, the unready [— uncounselled] (c. 968-1016), king of the 
English 978-1013, 1014-16, father of king Edward the confessor. 

Ethelwulf (died 858), king of the West Saxons 839-58, father of king 

Etty, William (1787-1840), British pai 

i 1787-1849), British painter. 4 

Euclid r A of Alexandria (lived c. EHE ,BC), writer on 
mathematics and 5 eometry; non - Euelidean geometry 
was mainly founded by G. F. B. Riemann (1826-66). j; 

Eugene of Savoy, panca (2663-7736), rench-born Austrian 
general, repeatedly beat Turks and French, helped Marlborough 
at Blenheim, Oudenarde, Malplaquet 1704-09. 

Eugénie (1826-1920), Spanish wife of Napoleon III, emperor of the 
French 1852-70. 12 

Euler, Leonhard (1707-83), Swiss mathematician. 

Eumenes II (2nd cent. nc), king of Pergamum (Asia minor) 197-159, 
created library to rival Alexandria's. A 

Euripides (c. 4355 6 BC), er of Athens’ three great tragedians 
(x Aeschylus, 2 Sophocles), Alcestis, T Women, Medea etc. 

Eusebius of Caesarea (c. Turis eccl. tical historian. 

Evans, sir Arthur John (1851-1: 


1), British archaeologist, excavator 
of Knossos, Crete, son of sir John Evans. 

Evans, dame Edith (1888— ), British actress. 

Evans, sir John (1823-1908), British archaeologist. A 

Evelyn, John (1620-1706), Englishman of culture, traveller, writer, 

jary etc, 1 

Ewal johannes (1743-81), Danish poet and tragedian. 

Hune Vae dd (1841-85), British writer for children. _ 

Exmouth, Edward Pellew, xst viscount (1757-1833), British 


admiral. à 
van, Hubert (c. 1370-1426) and his brother Jan (c. 1389- 
CAE Flemish. Md 2 of the Lamb at Ghent etc. 
Eyre, Edward John (1815-1901), British colonial administrator, 
explored fie recalled from Jamaica after repressing Negro 
uprising 1 B 
Ezekiel (eth cat Bc), Hebrew prophet, O.T. Ezekiel i. 
Ezra (sth-4th cent. BC), Hebrew law-giver, O.T. Ezra i. 


FABIUS 


F 


Fabius Maximus qune (died 203 nc), Roman general, in defen- 
sive war against Hannibal he successfuily evaded battle and wore 
. gaining nickname ‘Cunctator’ (‘delayer’); hence Fabian 


Fabricius Luscinus, Gaius (3rd cent. nc), Roman general. 

Fabroni, Angelo e Italian biographer. 

Fabry, M. P. A. Char 67-1945), French physicist. 

Fahrenheit, 1 lel (1686-1736), 8 physicist, 
devised temperature scale, first used quicksilver. 

mas F; baron (1612-71), English general, 
head of parliamentary cavalry in civil war 1642-50. 

Faisal I (1885-1933), first king of Iraq 1921-33- 

Falconer, Hugh (1808-65), British palacontologist. 

Falk d, Lucius Cary, and viscount (c. 1608-43), English royalist, 

Fallopius or Fallop 

ius or Fallopio, Gabriel (1523-62), Italian anatomist. 

Fanshawe ichard (1608-66), English translator and royalist. 

Fantin-Latour, Théodore (1836-1904), French painter. 

Faraday, Michael (2791-1867), ritish physicist, discoverer of 
electrical induction and indirectly of electrical power, defined law 
of electrolysis, deflected D light, liquefied gases etc. 

Farinelli, Carlo (1705-82), Italian singer, most famous of 
the castrated male sopranos, sang the same songs every night for 
ten years to assu: mad kag of Spain, Philip V. 

Farman, Henri (1874-1958), rench pioneer airman, 

ees men (1920-1965), king of Egypt 1936-52, forced to 


Farquhar, George (1677-1707), Irish dramatist, The Beaux, 
— (1801-76), U.S. admiral 
ro), U.S. 1 * ivil 
captured New 9 een 1862. ee ee 
Farrar, F. ic William, dean (1831-1903), British churchman 
and writer. 


Faulkner, William (1897-1962 i is ight is 
Se aen = 128 2 — ), American novelist, Light in August, 
Fauré, Gabriel (1845-1924), French composer. 

Faust or Faustus (early 16th cent.), some historical evidence of 
wandering mountel of that name, trading on public superstition 
in SW. Germany; later literary legends are all invented. 

Fawcett, Henry (1833-84), British parliamentarian, economist, 
author and postmaster-general; his career began when he was 

5 totally EE oi 

'awcett, dame cent Garre! 1 
pioneer, wife of Henry Fawcett, Er hg 

D eer Guy (1570-1606), lish conspirator, took part in Roman 

Catho 5 gunpowder plot to blow up Parliament 1605, foiled and 


Fechner, Gustav Theodor (1801-87), German 5 
last abbot of West- 


controversial theologian, archbishop of Cambrai, Tél je etc. 
Ferdinand OF 1I of Aragon and Sicily, V of 


Fergusson, Robert (1 Scottish poet. 
Fermat, Pierre de (ERE French 
calculus, founded modern 


Fermi, Enrico (1901-1954), Italian-born US-settled 


fion 1 05 a Nobel prius generation of atomic energy, built first 
Ferranti, Se Ziani de (1864-1930), British electrical engi- 


lo (1433-99), Italian phil her. 

DS cum (1782-1837), rish e . first nocturnes. 
ethan nS d eR corn! ange 

1 » a lon magistrate, Tom Jones, Joseph 


Hed sir Luke (1844-1927), British artist. 


ies Ay 13th US president 1850-53. 


reformation. 


Fitz; lord í 
3 —— 5 (1763-98), Irish rebel, fatally wounded 
itzgerald, | Edward (1809-83), British poet, translated Rubdiydt of 
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William (died c. 1190), English chronicler, biographer 

Flambardy Rannulf (died 8), English principal mini di 

ed 1128), English principal minister under 

ven d john (1646 ), British astro: f 

I 1719), British astronomer, first astronomer 
royal, his methods helped Newton and underlie modern naviga- 
tional astronomy. Mer > 

Flaubert, Gustave (1821-80), French novelist, introduced objective 
narration, Madame Bovary etc. _ 

Flaxman, John (1755-1826), British sculptor and draughtsman. 

, James yy (1884-1915), British poet and playwright, 
Hassan etc. E. : 

Fleming, sir Alexander (1881-1955), British bacteriologist, dis- 
coverer of penicillin 1928 5 1941, manufacture 1943), 
shared Nobel prize with H. Florey and E. B. Chain. 

Fleming, sir John Ambrose (1849-1945), British physicist, in- 
ventor of the [thermionic] electronic valve. 

‘letcher, John (1579-1625), English dramatist, friend and collabora- 
tor of Francis Beaumont. H 
lers, Matthew (1774-1814), British navigator and explorer. 

Florio, John (c. 1553-1625), English scholar, translated Montaigne's 
Essays. 

Floris, Frans (1520-70), Flemish sculptor and painter. 

Flotow, Friedrich, baron von (1812-83), German composer. 

Foch, Ferdinand (1851-1929), French marshal, supreme head of 
allied forces in France, March-November 1918, end of world war I. 

Fokine, Michael (1880-1943), Russian dancer and choreographer. 

Foley, John (1818-74), British sculptor. 

Fontana, Domenico (1543-1607), Italian architect to Vatican. _ 
Fonteyn, dame Margot {Senora de Arias] (1919- ), British 
dancer [married Panamanian diplomat], prima ballerina assoluta. 
Forbes, ican, of Culloden (1685-1742), Scottish lawyer, lord 

president of court of session, worked against Jacobites. 

Forbes-Robertson, sir Johnston (1853-1937), British actur. 

Ford, Henry (1863-1947), American motor-car manufacturer, a 
founder of industrial mass production. , "s 

Ford, John (1586-after 1639), English dramatist, 'Tis Pity She's a 

eee hologis 
'orel, t (1 1931), Swiss psycho! it. 

Forrest, John Forrest, 1st baron (1847-1918), Australian explorer. 

Forster, ward Morgan (1879- ), British novelist, A Passage 
to India etc. 1 

Forster, John (1812-76), British journalist and biographer, Life of 
Dickens etc. 

Foscolo, Ugo (1778-1827), Italian author, died in London. 

Foulis, Robert (1707-76), Scottish printer and publisher. 

Fouquet, Jean (c. 1420-c. 1480), French court miniaturist. 
'ourier, les (1772-1837), French social philosopher, planned 
an idealized society. i 

Fourier, Jean Baptiste Joseph, baron de (1768-1830), French 
mathematician and physicist. r 

Fowler, Watson (1858-1933) and his brother Francis 
George (1871-1918), British lexicographers, authors of The Concise 
Oxford Dictionary, The King's English etc. 

Fox, Charles James (1749-1806), British statesman, secretary of 
state and parliamentary orator, opponent of North and Pitt. 

Fox, George (1624-91), English preacher, mystic and reformer, 
founder of Society of Friends (Quakers). 

Foxe, John (1516-87), English religious writer, Book of Martyr: etc. 

Fragonard, Jean Honoré (1732-1806), French painter. 

Frampton, sir George James (1860-1928), British sculptor. 

France, Anatole [Francois tole Thibault] (1844-1924), 
French satirist, Penguin Island etc. 8 . 

Francesco di Giorgio Martini (1439-1501), Italian [Sienese] 
painter, sculptor and architect. 3 

saches d'Esperey, Louis (1856-1942), French marshal in world 
war 1. 

Francis, Saint, see Francis of Assisi amd Francis Xavier; others 
include St F. de Sales (1567-1622), St F. of Paola (1416-1507), 
St F. Caracciolo 8 63-1608). 

Francis of Assisi [i 5 5 Bernadone], Saint (c. 1181-1226), 
ia) founder of ‘Franciscan’ friars (in England, formerly, ‘grey 

jars’). 

Francis II and I (1768-1835), last emperor of Holy Roman [German] 
empire (dissolved 1806), rst emperor of Austrian empire (pro- 
claimed 1804), enemy and father-in-law of Napoleon I. A 

Francis I (1494-1547), king of France 1515-47, patron of Renais- 


sance. 

Francis II (1544-60), king of France 1559-60, married Mary queen 
of Scots 1558. : 

Francis Ferdinand, archduke (1863-1914), heir to Austro- 
Hungarian empire, whose assassination by nationalists at Serajevo 
(now in Yugoslavia) started world war I. D 

Francis Joseph (1830-1916), emperor of Austria 1848-1916, king 
of Hungary 1867-1916. 

Francis, sir Philip (1740-1818), British administrator, suspected 
author of pseudonymous letters signed ‘Junius’ in Public Advertiser 
1769-71 na | political figures. » 

Francis ‘Xavier, Saint (1506-52), Basque priest, ‘apostle of the 
Indies’, associated with Loyola in founding Jesuits, took Christi- 
anity to India, SE. Asia, Japan. ^ 

Fran Cuar (1822-90), French composer, Belgian-born of Ger- 
man family. 

Franco, Francisco (1892- ), Spanish statesman, general and 
head of state, began rebellion 1936, won civil war 1936-39. 


FRANELIN 2687 


(1706-90), American statesman, one of leadii 


Franklin, Ben 1 n 
founders of rican um m. writer, scientist, internati 
‘aris, 


tiator in London and 
Franklin, sir John (1786-1847), British naval officer and Arctic 


lorer, his expedition seeking north-west sea passage [north of 

inate to Pacific ocean) disappeared 1845, bodies records 
found years later. 
Franz, see Francis. 


), British admiral, 
-45, first sea lord. 
Fraser, Peter (1884-1950), New Zealand prime minister 1940-49, b. 
Scotland. 


Fraunhofer, Joseph von (1787-1826), German physicist, discovered 
dark lines in solar spectrum. 

Frazer, sir James George (1854-1941), British anthropologist, 
Golden Bough etc. 

Frederick I or ‘Barbarossa’ [= 'red-beard'] (1122-90), Holy 
Roman [German] emperor 1152-90, fought Italian states, died on 


crusa 

Frederick II (1194-1250), Holy Roman [German] emperor 1215-50, 
king of Jerusalem 1229, vigorous ruler of brilliant intellect. 

Frederick the great (1712-86), king of Prussia 1740-86, re- 
nowned military leader, doubled Prussia’s area, ruined Poland, 
cultivated Voltaire and other thinkers, 

Frémont, John Charles (1813-90), American explorer of the west 
and civil war general. 

Freud, Sigmund (1856-1 1939» Austrian neurologist, inventor of 

cho-analysis, Totem and Taboo etc. 

Frith, William Powell (1819-1909), British narrative painter. 

Frobisher, sir Martin (1539-94), British navigator and explorer, 
fought in Spanish armada 1588. 

ee ustaf (1860-1911), Swedish poet. 

Froebel, Friedrich (1782-1852), German originator of kindergarten 
system of teaching. 

Jean (c. 1333-c. 1404), French contemporary chronicler. 
Fromentin, Eugene (1820-76), French painter, art critic and author, 


etc. 
Frontenac, Louis de, count (1620-98), governor of French Canada, 
fought Britain. 
Frost, Robert (1875-1963), American poet, North of Boston etc. 
Froude, James Anthony (181 ), British historian. 
Fry, Christopher (1908- ), British playwright, Venus Observed 
etc. 


Fry, Elizabeth (1780-1845), British Quaker reformer of prisons. 
„ Joseph (1728-87), British type-founder and physician, a 
er, founded cocoa and chocolate business. 
„Roger (1866-1934), British art critic, introduced French post- 
Re ier het. SL DH DE SEN antl ERE 
8i ivi est (1908— ritish geologist and explorer. 
Fuller, Thomas en i) English cleric, historian and antiquary. 
Fulton, Robert (1765-1815), American inventor and steam naviga- 
tion pioneer. 
Fuseli, Henry [Johann Heinrich Füssli] (1741-1825), Swiss-born 
British painter. 
G 


Miriam, Émile 1835-73), French novelist, pioneer of detective 


onsieur Lecoq etc. 


1961. 
Gaillard, Claude Ferdinand (1834-87), French engraver. 

Y th, Thomas (1727-88), British portrait and landscape 
painter, Blue Boy etc. 2 
Galen [Claudius Galenus] (c. 129-99), Graeco-Roman anatomist 

and medical writer, invented pulse diagnosis. ds 
lei, Galileo (1564-1642), Italian astronomer and physicist, made 
radical discoveries as to gravity and motion, supporting Copernicus" 
ry of earth and sun movements; he recanted, when tried by 
ie Inquisition. 
Galt; Saint (c. 550-645), Irish abbot, settled in Switzerland. 
Gallienus, Publius Licinius Egnatius (c. 218-68), Roman 
emperor 260-68. e 5 
yy, John (1867-1933), British novelist and playwright, 
97 — Saga (several vols.) etc. E 
Galt, John (1779-1839), Scottish novelist, The Provost etc. ^ 
Galton, sir Francis (1822-1911), British traveller, meteorologist and 
eugenist, Hereditary Genius etc. " x 
a, Vasco da (1469-1525), Portuguese navigator; first to sail 
round Cape of Good Hope to India. 
betta, Léon (1838-82), French statesman, a founder of the 
92 5 nM Napoleon III surrendered to Prussia 1870, o 
cfence of Paris. zs: 
Gambier, James Gambier, baron (1756-1833), British admiral in 
wars with France. E 
Mrs Indira (1917- ), Indian politician and daughter of 
Nehru, became India's prime minister 1966. f 3 
Mohandas Karamchand, ‘Mahatma’ [= ‘holy soul! 
(186971948), Indian nationalist leader, champion of untouchable 
castes and of passive non-cooperation with Britain, built up spirit 
of independence, murdered by Hindu. x 
Garamond, Claude (died 1561), French type designer. 


GIDE 
Garbo [Gustafsson], Greta (1906- ), Swedish film actress, 
Guten ‘Arne (18 ), Norwegian author and 
b 1851-1924), Norwegian author and critic. 
Garcilaso de la Vega (1503-36), Spanish poet; distinguish from 
Peruvian ppe of same name (c. 1540-c. 1616). 
0 lexander (1730-91), American naturalist, after whom 
Linnaeus EI ardeo, as 5 5 
x ue! son (1829-1902), British historian. 
Gardinan Stephen (c. 1483-1555), nglish prelate, supported 
Henry VIII’s divorce and royal supremacy, osed doctrinal 
imprisoned, but reinstated by quen MAC, sponsored 
burning of protestants. 
Garfield, James Abram (1831-81), 20th US President 1880-81, 
8 ( ), 1 
luseppe (1807-82), Italian patriot, the rallying-poi 
of Italian independence and unity, fought Austria, Pranger hx 
papacy, the kingdom of Naples, 1848-67. 
Gu gg al ne 
author and dramatist. „ 
Garrick, David (1717-79), English actor, joint manager of theatre 
royal, d lane, 174776. 
Garrison, William Lloyd (1805-79), American journalist, led 


campaign against slavery 1829-65. 

Garvin; fames Louis (1868-1947), British journalist, editor of 
London Observer 1908-42. 

Gaskell, mrs Elizabeth Cleghorn (1810-65), British novelist, 
Cranford etc. 

Gassendi, Pierre (1592-1655), French materialist philosopher and 
mathematician. 

Gatling, Richard Jordan (1818-1903), American inventor, notably 
of quick-firing gun 1861. 

Gaudier-Brzeska, Henri (1891-1915), French sculptor, 

ee Paul (1848-1903), French painter, painted in Tahiti, 
Polynesia. 

Gauss, Johann Karl Friedrich (1777-1855), German mathema- 
tician, physicist and astronomer, worked in optics and electro- 
magnetism. 

Gaul see Buddha. 

Gautier, Théophile (1811-72), French poet and novelist, Émaux et 
Camées, Mi oiselle de Maupin etc. 

Gay, John (1685-1732), English poet and playwright, Beggar's 

Ipera etc. 

Gay-Lussac, Joseph Louis (1778-1850), French chemist, pro- 
pounded the law of volumes. 

Geddes, sir Eric Campbell (1875-1937), British business adminis- 
trator, served in governments 1917-21. 

Geddes, sir Patrick (1854-1932), British academic sociologist, 
pioneer of town planning. 

Gelée, see Claude. 

ele ae 71 Ibn drt (171 $59 id €— fable writer. 

or Jen; 1162-1227), ruthless Mongol conqueror, 
finally ruled Asia a Pacific to Black Sea and Persian Gulf. 

Genseric (died 477), king of the Vandals, ruled the Mediterranean, 
sacked Rome 455. 

George, Saint, patron of England since r4th cent. and of other 
countries, may have been one of two Georges martyred in Near 
East, 3rd and 4th centuries; the n's origin is unknown. 

George I (1669 175. king of Great Britain and Ireland 1714-27, 
elector [ruler] of Hanover 1698-1727, acquired British throne as 
great-grandson of James I PY S descent. 

Geor; e H (1683-1760), king of Great Britain and Ireland and elector 
of Hanover, 1727-60, son of George I. 

George III (1738-1820), king of Great Britain and Ireland and 
elector (king from 1815) of Hanover 1760-1820, grandson of 
George 11; this reign saw American war of independence, French 
revolution, Napoleonic wars, and the king's Ei — 

George IV (1762-1830), king of Great Britain, Ireland and Hanover 
1820-30; junews prince regent 1810 owing to madness of 

Ps ie d e f Great B. d Irelan 

e V (1865-1 , king of Great Britain and Ireland 1910-36, 
son of Edward Su and grandson of queen Victoria; SERA 
princess Mary of Teck. 

George VI ( 1895 1952), cing ch Great Britain and N. Ireland 1936- 
52, second son of George V, married lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, 
succeeded at abdication of his brother Edward VIII, who became 
duke of Windsor. 

Géricault, Théodore (1791-1824), French romantic painter. 

German, Edward [Edward German Jones] (1862-1936), British 


composer. h 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo (1378-1455), Florentine sculptor and metal- 


worker. 

Ghirlandaio [Curradi], Domenico (1449-94), Florentine painter, 
did frescoes in Sistine chapel, Rome. 

Gibbon, Edward (1737-94), British historian, author of the great 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, linking antiquity with 
modern times. 

Gibbons, Grinling (1648-1720), English sculptor and wood carver, 
mostly in stately mansions, 

Gibbons, Orlando (1583-1625), English composer, organist of 
chapel royal London] 1604, noted for madrigals and anthems. 

Gibbs, James (1682-1754), English architect. 

Gibson, John (1790-1866), British sculptor. y 

Gide, André (1869-1950), French novelist, Nobel prize, The 
Counterfeiters, Journals etc. 


GIDEON 


Gideon, judge of Israel, O.T. Heb. xi. 32. 

Gielgud, sir John Goog- ), British actor and producer. 
Gilbert, sir ES (1854-1934), sculptor of Eros statue, Piccadilly 
ion. 


circus, London. 
Gilbert, sir Humphrey (c. 1537-83), English adventurer, colonizer 
and N landed in Newfoundland 1583, claimed it for queen 


Gilbert, sir i (2817-1901), British agricultural scientist. 

Gi „ sir William Schwenck (1836-1911), British librettist, 
collaborator with sir Arthur Sullivan in 14 comic operas, Mikado, 
Gondoliers etc. 

Gill, sir David (1843-1919) British astronomer. 

Gill, Eric (1882-1940), British sculptor, type designer and en- 
graver. 

Gillray, James (1757-1815), British caricaturist. 

Giorgione [Giorgio Barbarelli of Castelfranco] (c. 1478-1511), 
Venetian painter, pupil of Giovanni Bellini. 

Giotto [Giotto di Bondone) (1266-1337), Florentine painter and 
architect, one of the great founders of Italian painting. 

idus Cambrensis or [de Barri] of Wales (c. 1147- 

€. 1223), Welsh churchman, politician, historian, topographer. 

Giraudoux, Jean (1882-1944), French satirist, novelist and drama- 
tist, Bella etc. 

Girtin, Thomas (1775-1802), British water-colourist. 

Giulio Romano fc iulio Pippi de Giannizzi] (c. 1491-1546), 
Ttalian painter, architect and engineer, worked much in Mantua. 

Gladstone, William Ewart (1809-98), British statesman, Liberal 
prime minister 1868-74, 1880-85, 1886 and 1892-94. 

Glanvill, Ranulf de (died 1190), chief minister of England 1180-89, 
died on crusade. 

Glendower, see Glyn Dwr. 

Glinka, Michael Ivanovitch (1803-57), Russian composer. 

Gloucester, Henry, duke of (190 ), British prince, 3rd son of 


Geo: a 

Glu Christoph Willibald (1714-87), German opera composer, 

Iphigenia in Aulis, Orpheus etc. 

Glyn ‘Dwr, Owain (c. 1350-c. 1415), a prince of Wales, led the last 
Welsh rebellion against England. 

Godiva (1040-80), Saxon benefactress, wife of Leofric, earl of 
Mercia, said to have ridden naked through Coventry market place 
to obtain remission of a town tax. 

Godolphin, Sidney Godolphin, 1st earl of (1645-1712), English 
statesman, lord treasurer under five sovereigns 1679-1711. 

Godunov, Boris (c. 1550-1605), tsar of Russia 1598-1605. 

Godwin, Francis (x 29 105) English prelate and author, wrote of 


UE to the moon. 
bwin, Peru Wollstonecraft (2759°97), British political writer, 
pane of women’s rights and si equality, whose daughter 
ary married P. B. Shelley. 
Goebbels, Josef (1897-1 
ganda minister to Adol: 
85 war e M ( $2 Ge 
ie, Johann Wolfgang von (1749-1832), rmany's test 
et, » Jone Sorrows of Werther, Powy and Truth, Wilhelm 
'eister etc. 
Gogh, see Van Gogh. 
Gogol, Nikolay (1809-52), Russian novelist and playwright, Dead 
etc. 
Goldsmith, Oliver (1730-74), Irish novelist, poet and playwright, 
to 


Vicar of eee: She Stoops to C. etc. 
Gémez, Juan Vicente (1857-1935), 


'enezuelan dictator 1908 
35. 
Gompers, Samuel (1850-1924), American labour leader, founder of 
American Federation of Labour. 
Goncourt, de, Edmond (1822-96) and his brother Jules (1830-70), 
French novelists, critics and social historians; Edmond founded 
annual Goncourt prize; Germinie Lacerteux, Letters and Journals 


etc. 
Gordon, Adam Lindsay (1833-70), Australian poet, Bush Ballads 


etc. 

Gordon, Charles George 822-85 , British general and colonial 
administrator, served in Crimea, China, Egypt, Sudan; besieged 
in Khartoum (Sudan) for 5 months by the rebel Mahdi, killed 2 
days before relief arrived. 

Gordon, lord George (1751-93), British member of parliament, 
headed demonstration against Roman Catholic relief bill; in 5 days’ 
London riots some 300 people died 1780. 

Göring, Hermann Wilhelm (1893-1946), German politician, chief 
of air force, Adolph Hitler's chief minister in Nazi party government 
1934-45, committed suicide. 

Gorky, Maxim [Alexey Maximovitch Peshkov] (1 868-1936), 
Russian novelist, revolutionary and exile, Fragments from my Diary 


etc. 
Gort, John Vereker, V.C., 6th viscount (1886-1946), British 
general, commanded British forces in France 1940, world war II. 
Goss, sir John (1800-80), British organist and composer. 
Gottfried von Strasbourg (13th cent.), German poet. 
Gottwald, Clement (1896-1953), Czechoslovak communist leader 
Goudy Feder! e William lesign: 
ly, Fre ic Wil (1865-1947), American designer. 
Gould, John (1804-81), British ornithologist. See 
Gounod, Charles François (1818-93), French composer of operas, 
masses, etc., Faust. 
Goya y Lucientes, Francisco (1746-1828), Spanish court painter 
and satirist. 


5), German politician, Nazi party propa- 
itler 1934-45, committed suicide at end 
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Gracchi or Gracchus.—Gracchus, Tiberius Sempronius (e. 
168—133 BC) and his brother Gaius Sempronius (c. 159-121 BC), 
together known as *the Gracchi', Roman administrators who tried 
to succour s aroused political hostility and were killed. 

Grace, Dr Wi Gilbert (1848-1915), British cricketer, thrice 
captained England, scored 100 centuries. 

Grant, Ulysses Simpson (1822-85), outstanding federal [northern] 
general in American civil war 1861-65, commanded all federal 
armies 1864-65, won the war, became 18th US president (twice 
elected) 1869-77. 

Granville, John (Bodies 1st earl (1690-1763), English statesman, 
friend of Jonathan Swift. 

Granville-Barker, Harley (5877-1946), British playwright, actor, 
theatre manager and critic, as House, On Dramatic Method etc. 

Gratian [Flavius Gratianus Augustus] (359-83), Roman emperor 
(at first in the west only) from 375 until murdered. 

Grattan, Henry (1746-1820), Irish statesman, advocate of Catholic 
emancipation laws. 

1876-1949), British comedian. 

1895- „British poet and writer, I Claudius, 

Soosi All That, Collected Poems etc. 

Sar mas (1716-71), British poet, Elegy in a Country Church- 
2 


ard etc. 

Greco, El [Domenico Theotocopouli] (c. 1545-1614), Greek 
[Cretan]-born Spanish-settled painter. 

Greeley, Horace (1811-72), American journalist, founded New 
York Tribune 1841, influential anti-slavery advocate. 

Green, John Richard (1837-83), British historian. 

Greene, Robert (1558-92), English dramatist and poet, contem- 
porary of Shakespeare. 

Gregory I, the great (c. 540-604), pope 590-604, a ‘father of the 
church' and saint (one of several of that name). 

Gregory of Nazianus, Saint (329-89), bishop. 

Gregory of Nyssa, Saint (4th cent.), theologian. 

Gregory, lady (born Augusta Persse) (1852-1932), Irish dramatist, 
co-founder with W. B. Yeats of the Irish national theatre move- 
ment, Jrish Folk History, Plays etc. 

Gregory of Tours [Georgius Florentius Gregorius] (c. 538-94), 
bishop and Frankish historian. " 
Grenfell, sir Wilfred Thomason (1865-1941) British medical 

missionary in Labrador and Newfoundland. 

Grenville, George (1712-70), British prime minister 1763-65. _ 

Grenville, sir Richard (1541-91), English naval commander, died 
fighting the Spaniards at the Azores. 

Grenville, William Wyndham Grenville, 1st baron (1759-1834), 
British statesman, prime minister (government ‘of all the talents’) 


1806-07. 

Grey, Charles Grey, 2nd earl (1764-1845), British statesman, Whig 
leader, opponent of Pitt, prime minister 1830-34, carried through 
the great Reform bill. 

Grey, sir George Edward (1812-98), British administrator, New 
Zealand premier 1877—79. X 

Grey, lady Jane [lady fans Dudley) (1537-54), great-niece of 
Henry VIII, proclaimed queen of England 1553 by a plot, executed 
with her husband lord Guildford Dudley under queen Mary. | 

Grey of Fallodon, Edward Grey, 1st viscount (1862-1933), British 
died foreign secretary 1905-16, including outbreak of world 
war 1. 

Grieg, Edvard (1843-1907), Norwegian composer of Scottish 
descent, Peer Gynt etc. 4 

Griffith, Arthur (1872-1922), Irish statesman; as republican advo- 
cate, a founder of Sinn Fein movement 1906, negotiator of treaty 
with Britain 1922, head of provisional Irish government. k 

Griffith, sir Samuel Walker (1845-1920), first chief justice of high 
court of Australia 1903-19. T 

Grillparzer, Franz (1791-1872), Austrian poet and dramatist. 

Grimaldi, Joseph (1779-1837), British clown. 

Grimm, Jakob Ludwig Karl (1785-1863) and his brother Wilhelm 
Karl (1786-1859), German philologists, lexicographers and fairy 
tale compilers. > 

Gringoire, Pierre (c. 1474-1539), French poet and dramatist, 

Grocyn, William (c. 1445-1519), English humanist, introduced 
study of Greek to Oxford. 

Grosseteste, Robert (1175-1253), English scholar, prelate and 
church administrator, disputed claims of popes. " f 
Grote, George (1794-1871), British banker and parliamentarian, 

retired to write on history and classics, History of Greece etc. 

Grotius [van Groot], Hugo (1583-1645), Dutch statesman and 
propounder of international law. A 

Grundtvig, Nikolai Frederik Severin (1783-1872), Danish poet 
and educationalist, 

Gryphius [Greif], Andreas (1616-64), German poet. 

Guarnerius or Guarnieri: name of Italian family of violin-makers 
at Cremona, c. 1650-1750. 8 = 

Guercino [Gian-Francesco rasan (1591-1666), Italian painter. 

Guicciardini, Francesco (1483-1540), Italian historian. | 

Guiccioli, Teresa Gamba, countess (1801—73), Italian mistress of 
lord Byron 1819-23. " 

Guilbert, Yvette (1867-1944), French monologue entertainer. , 

Guiscard, Robert (c. 1020-85), Norman military commander in 

Curt, Fr WR 87-1874), F. id. histori: 

François (1787-1874), French statesman anı istorian. 

Gustavus Adolphus ( ivus II] (1594-1632), king of Sweden 
1610-32, statesman and able general, championed pro- 
testant states in the 30 years’ war. 


GUSTAVUS 


Gustavus Vasa [Gustav I] (1496-1 560), elected king of Sweden 1 52: 
after liberating his country by armed rising from union wi 
Denmark. 4 1 J 

Gutenberg, Johann (1400-68), German inventor of practical print- 
ing by movable type c. 1454; see also Coster. | 

Gwyn, Eleanor [*Nell'] (165 1-87), English actress, mistress of 
Charles II, sold 0 ra in Drury Lane theatre, was illiterate, 
mother of ist duke of St Albans. r 

Gwynn, Stephen (1864-1950), Irish scholar, author and biographer. 


H 


Haakon IV (1204-63), king of Norway 1223-63, annexed Greenland 
and Iceland. b, 

Haakon VII (1872-1957), king of Norway 1905-57. , 

Haber, Fritz (1868-1934), German chemist, pioneer in poison gas 
warfare, Nobel prize. 

Habsburg, see d 

Hadrian [Publius Aelius Hadrianus] fm. Roman emperor 
117-38, visited Britain, built wall from ie to Solway. 

Haeckel, Ernst Heinrich (1834-1919), German naturalist, pioneer 
writer on evolution. 

Hafiz [Shams-ud-Din Mohammed] (c. 1320-89), Persian eee 

Ha gard, sir Henry Rider (1856-1923). British novelist, King 

jolomon’s Mines etc. 

Haig, Douglas Haig, rst earl (1861-1928), British field-marshal, 
world war I, commander-in-chief British forces in France 1915-18. 

Haile Selassie (1891— ), emperor of Ethiopia or Abyssinia 1930, 
exiled by Italian conquest 1936, restored 1941. 

S sir David Dalrymple, lord (1726-92), Scottish judge and 

istorian. 

Hakluyt, Richard (1552-1616), English geographer and historian 
of exploration, Principal Navigations ... of the English Nation etc. 

Haldane, John Burdon Sanderson (1892-1964), British bio-chemist 
and geneticist. 

Haldane, Richard Burdon Haldane, rst viscount (1856-1928), 
British statesman, man of letters and philosopher, as secretary for 
war reconstructed British army 1905-12, lord chancellor 1912, 1924. 

Hale, George Ellery (1868-1938), American astronomer, director 
of Yerkes and Mount Wilson observatories. 

Hale, sir Matthew (1609-76), English judge and legal historian, 
lord chief justice 1671. 

Hales or d'Héle, Thomas (1740-80), British naval officer who be- 
came French playwright. 

Halhed, Nathaniel Brassey (1751-1830), British orientalist. 

Halifax, Charles Montagu, 1st earl of (1661-1715), British states- 
man, founded national debt 1692 and bank of England 169. 

Halifax, Edward Frederick ley Wood, rst earl of (and 
creation) (1881-1959), British statesman, viceroy of India i 
Lord Irwin] 1926, foreign secretary 1938, ambassador to USA 


1941. 

Hallam, Henry (1777-1859), British historian. 

Hallé, sir Charles (1819-95), German-born musician, settled in 

E RM NEUE 85 EAE e 
aller, recht von (1708-77), Swiss physiologist. 

Halley, Edmund _ (1656-1742), English astronomer; foretold re- 
appearance of [‘Halley’s’] comet at 76-year intervals, e.g. 1910, 1986. 

; Frans (c. 1580-1666), Dutch painter of low life; his brother 

DE Hals (died 1657) and son Frans Hals (died 1669) were also 
painters. 

Halsbury, Hardinge Stanley Gifford, rst earl of (1823-1921), 
pee lawyer and politician, lord chancellor, edited jzes of 


ngland. 

Halsey, William Frederick (1882-1959), American admiral, 
commanded allied naval forces, S. Pacific. 1942-44, world war II. 

Hamilcar Barca (died 228 mc), war leader of Carthage, father of 
Hannibal and enemy of Rome. 

Hamilton, Alexander (1757-1804), American statesman, first 
secretary of US treasury 1739, leader of federal party, died in duel. 

Hamilton, Emma [born Lyon], lady (c. 1765-1815), wife of sir 
William Hamilton (1730-1803), British ambassador at Naples, 
mistress of admiral viscount Nelson. 

Hamilton, sir Ian (1853-1947), British general, led ill-fated Galli- 
poli expedition of 1915 against y, world war I. 

Hamilton, Patrick (c. 1500-28), Scottish reformation martyr. 

Hamilton, sir William, bart. (1788-1856), British philosopher, 
Edinburgh professor, Discussions etc. 

Hamilton, sir William Rowan (1805-65), British mathematician 
and astronomer, Dublin professor, inventor of calculus called 
quaternions. 

Hammarskjóld, Dag Hjalmar (1905-1961), Swedish economist, 
secretary-general of United Nations 1953, posthumous Nobel prize. 

UIT Henry (1605-60), English cleric, chaplain to king 

les I. 


Hampden, John (1594-1643), English parliamentarian, imprisoned 
1626 for refusing forced loan, prosecuted 1637 for refusing ship- 
money, his attempted arrest 1642 with other members hastened 
civil war, died of war wound. 

Hamsun [Pedersen], Knut (1859-1952), 
Nobel prize. 

Hancock, Thomas (1786-:865), British pioneer of indiarubber 
manufacture. 

ed Walter (1799-1852), British pioneer of steam-driven road 


Norwegian author, 
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Handel, George Frederick ( 1685 1759) German-born composer, 
later naturalized British, had his t opera performed at 20, 
became court composer in London, producing many operas and 
oratorios, Messiah etc. - 

Hann, Julius von (1839-1921), Austrian meteorolo; 7 

Hannibal (247-182 BC), leader of Carthage against Rome in second 
Punic war, routed Roman armies occupied Italy, but tide 
turned after some years; Carthage was defeated by Scipio and 


ruined. 
Hansard, Luke (1752-1828), British printer, notably of house of 


commons 
Hanso: loseph Aloysius (1803-82), British architect, invented 
wem ‘safety’ horse-cab. » 
Hanway, Jonas (1712-86), British merchant, philanthropist and 
writer on social reform; the first m gs to carry an umbrella. 
Hay i 


psburg, surname of Austrian ru family 1153-1918; they 
were also holy Roman emperors 3 55 . 
Harcourt, sir William Vernon (1827-1904), British statesman, a 


Libera! party leader, parliamentary second-in-command to W. E. 
Gladstone, was home secretary 1880, chancellor of exchequer 1886, 


1892. 

HA or Harthacnut (c. 1019-42), king of England 1040- 
42, younger son of Canute. s " 
Hardie, James Keir (1856-1915), British politician, first working- 
man to be elected to parliament 1892, a Scottish ex-coalminer who 
never went to school, founder and first leader of the British 

parliamentary labour movement. 

Harding, Warren Gamaliel (1865-1923), 29th president of USA 
1921-23. 

Hardwicke, sir Cedric (1893-1964), British actor. 

Hardwicke, Philip Yorke, 1st earl of (1690-1764), British judge 
and statesman, lord chancellor 1737. 4 

Hardy, Thomas (1840-1928), British novelist, poet and dramatist, 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles, The Dynasts etc. 75 

Hardy, sir Thomas Master man (1769-1839), British admiral, 
Nelson’s flag captain at BS 1805. 

Hargreaves, James (died 1778), British mechanic, inventor of 
spinning jenny which transformed wool weaving c. 1764. 

Harington or Harrington, sir John (1561-1612), English poet. 

Harley, Robert, rst earl of lord (1661-1724), British statesman, 
chancellor of exchequer and head of government 1710-14, un- 
successfully impeached for political intrigues, collected manu- 
scripts [Harleian MSS. British Museum]. 

Harmsworth, see Northcliffe. 

Harold II (c. 1020-66), king of the English, Jan-Oct 1066, slain 
in battle near Hastings when William duke of Normandy claimed 
his crown, becoming king William I ‘the vapaa 

Harper, James (1705-1869) and John (1767-1875), American 
publishers. 

Harris, sir Arthur Travers, bart. (1892- 
commanded RAF bomber command 1942-45. 

Harrison, Benjamin (1833-1901), 23rd president of USA 1889-93, 
grandson of gth president, William Henry Harrison (1773-1841). 

„Frederic (1831-1923), British man of letters, professor of 


), British airman, 


law, and propounder of Comte's philosophy ‘positivism’. 
Harrison, John (1693-1776), British clock-maker, inventor of the 
chronometer. 


Harrison, Thomas (1606-60), English civil war leader, fought in 
parliamentary army, sat among king Charles I’s judges, signed 
death warrant, a leader of ‘barebones’ parliament, executed at 
restoration. 

Harte, Bret (1836-1902), American writer of ‘wild west’ pioneer 
stories, L: of Roaring Camp etc. 

Hartley, David (1705-57), British physician and philosopher. 

Hartmann, Robert Eduard von (1842-1906), German 
philosopher. 

Harty, Herbert Hamilton (1880-1941), Irish musician, con- 
ductor of Manchester Hallé orchestra 1920-33. 

Ar-Rashid (763-809), caliph of Bagdad, his rule extending 
from India to Africa; stories of him appear in the Arabian 


Nights. 

Harvard, John ( 1607-48), London puritan minister emigrant to 
Massachusetts whose bequest of books and less than £800 led to 
founding of Harvard college, now university. 

Harvey. Ee (1578- 657 Fat 1 i r el 

fe m (1578-1657), Engli: ician an iologist, 
discoverer of circulation of Du blood. as PC RE 
ings, Warren (1732-1818), British administrator in India 1758- 
84, later impeached by house of lords for corruption, acquitted 
1795 after 7 years' hearings. 

Hathaway, Anne (1556-1623), wife of William Shakespeare. 

Hatton, sir Christopher (1540-91), English statesman, lord 
chancellor 1587. 

Hauptmann, Gerhart (1862-1946), German novelist and dramatist, 
Nobel prize, The Weavers, Island of the Great Mother etc. 

Haussmann, c es Eugène, baron (1809-91), French admini- 

Hide Uem arts of Paris, 257% oe 
vel > lenry (1795-1857), British general, a reliever of 
besieged Lucknow due Indian Mutiny 1857. 1 

Hawke, Edward Hawke, rst baron (1705-81), British admiral, 
beat French at Quiberon Bay, Brittany, 1759. 

Hawkins, sir John (1532-95), English sailor, the first Englishman 
to trade in Negro slaves; later was treasurer of royal navy, com- 
manded a squadron against Spanish armada 1588. 

Hawkshaw, sir John (1811-91), British railway engineer. 


HAWKSMOOR 


Hawksmoor, Nicholas (1661-1736), British architect in London 
and Oxford. 80 j : 
Haworth, sir Norman (1883-1950), British chemist, first synthesized 
vitamins, Nobel prize. 4 x Y 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel (1804-64), American novelist and essayist, 
Scarlet Letter, Tanglewood Tales etc. — Y 

Hawtrey „sir Charles (1858-1923), British actor. 

Haydn, Franz Josef (1732-1809), Austrian composer, creator of 
symphony form, wrote more than roo symphonies, many quartets 
and oratorios and several masses. 


187 
Hayter, sir George (1792-1871), British portrait painter. 
Hallie William (1778-1830), British essayist, Table Talk etc. 
Healy, Timothy Michael (1855-1931), Irish politician, first 
governor-general of Irish Free State 1922-28. 
learn, Lafcadio (1850-1904), English-speaking Greek-born 
writer of Irish-Greek parentage who a naturalized Japanese. 
Hearne, Thomas (008 1745). English diarist and antiquary at 


tord, 
Hearst, William Randolph (1863-1951), American newspaper 


magnate. 

Heath, Edward Richard George (1916- 
elected leader Conservative p: 1965. E 

Heathfield, George Augustus Eliott, rst baron (1717-90), British 
general, defended Gibraltar 1770-85. y 1155 > 

Heaviside, Oliver (1850-1925), British physicist, discovered 
ionized layer in earth's upper atmosphere which reflects radio 
waves. 

Hebbel, Friedrich ( Bn» German dramatist. 

Heber, Reginald (785-1 26), British prelate, poet and hymn 
writer, From Greenland's Icy Mountains etc. 

Heberden, William (1710-1801), and his son William (1767-1845), 

bert, Jacques (1 and scholars. 


), British statesman, 


Hébert, Jacques (1755-94), French revolutionary extremist. 
Hedin, $ven Anders von (1865-1951), Swedish explorer of Asia, 
notably Tibet. 
Heem, Jan Davidsz van (c. 1606-83), Dutch still life painter. 
Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich (1770-1831), German philoso- 
pher who deeply influenced leading academic philosophers and 
political writers at the end of 19th century, Philosophy of History etc. 

Hejesipsas (c. 120-80), first historian of the Christian church. 

He ien M E per 900 G5 5 4 i 
eine, Hei 1797-1856), German lyric poet and essayist, 
Buch der Lieder etc. 

Heisenberg, Werner Karl (1901- 
Nobel prize. 

Helena, Saint (250-330), mother of Constantine the great, Roman 
emperor; by tradition, she discovered Christ's sepulchre and cross 
at [RR 

Heliogabalus [Marcus Aurelius Antoninus] (204-22), Roman 
emperor 218-22, a Syrian boy-priest from sun-god temple, 
murdered after 4 years of debauchery. 

Helmholtz, Hermann von (1821-94), German physiologist, 
physicist, mathematician and electrical researcher. 

Helmont, Jean Baptiste van (1578-1644), Belgian chemist. 

Héloise (1100-63), French nun, formerly the secret wife of Peter 


), German atomic physicist, 


ard. 

Helvétius, Claude Adrien (1715-71), French philosopher and 
encyclopaedist, 

UL ingway, Ernest (1898-1961), American novelist, Farewell to 

rms etc. 

Henderson, Arthur (1863-1935), British politician, chairman of 
labour party, foreign secretary 1929-31, president of world dis- 
armament conference 1932. 

Hengist (died 488) and Horsa (died 455), Jute brothers said to have 
led first ‘Teutonic invasion of England 449 at Thanet, Kent. 

Henley, William Ernest (1849-1903), English poct and critic, 
Song of the Sword etc. 

Henrietta Maria (1609-69), queen of Charles I of England and 
Scotland, daughter of Henry IV of France. 

De VII (1269-1313), holy Roman emperor 1288, elected German 

ng 1308. 

Henry I ['Beauclerc' = fine scholar] (1068-1135), king of England 
1100-35. 

Henry it (1133-89), first Plantagenet king of England 1154-89. 

Henry III (1 297-72). king of England 1216—72, able and e 

Henry IV ['Bolingbroke'] (1367-1413), first Lancastrian king of 
England 1399-1413, son of John of Gaunt. 

Henry V (1387-1422), king of England 1413-22, defeated the 
French at Agincourt 1415. 

Henry VI (1421-71), king of England 1 
ness, lost his throne and liberty in 
founded Eton college. 

Henry VII (1457-1509), king of England 1485-1509, first Tudor 


271, suffered from mad- 
ars of Roses, murdered; 


enry VIII 2 
Henry VIII (1491-1547), king of England 1 509-47, claimed supreme 
headship of church 1531, excommunicated 1533, abolished Roman 
urisdiction 1534, transferred church revenues to crown, executed 
isher, More and others 1535. Six queens: Catherine of Aragon, 
divorced; Anne Boleyn, beheaded; Jane Seymour, died in child- 
birth; Anne of Cleves, divorced; Catherine Howard, beheaded; 
Catherine Parr, survived him. 
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Henry of Blois (1101—71), English prelate. 

Henry IV [Henry of Navarre] (1553-1610), first. Bourbon king of 
France 1589-1610, able, gay and popular, pacified France after 
religious strife. S% 

Henry, Joseph (1797-1878), American physicist, discoverer of laws 
of electrical inductance. 

Henry, O., pen name of William Sydney Porter (1862-1910), 
American dE story writer. 

Henry of Huntingdon (died 1155), English chronicler. 

Henry the navigator (1394-1460), Portuguese prince, sent parties 
of explorers along African coast and into Atlantic. 

Henryson, Robert (c. 1430-1506), Scottish poet, Testament of 
Cresseid etc. 

Henslowe, Philip (died 1616), English theatre manager, producer for 
Elizabethan dramatists. 

Hepplewhite, George (died 1786), English cabinet-maker. 

Heraclitus (6th cent. Bc), Greek philosopher, who held that all 
nature was in a state of flux. 

Heraclius (c. 575-641), Byzantine emperor 610-41. 

Herbart, Johann Friedrich 1776-1841), German philosopher. 

Herbert, George (1593-1633 , English cleric and religious poet, 


Herbert of m (active 1162-86), English biographer and friend 
of archbishop "Thomas Becket. 
Herbert of Cherbury, Edward Herbert rst baron (1583-1648), 


English statesman, philosopher and poet. 

Herbert of Lea, Sidney Herbert, rst baron (1810-61), British 
statesman, war secretary 1845-46, 1852-55 [during Crimean War], 
1859-60, sent Florence Nightingale to Crimea 1854. 

Herder, Johann Gottfried von (1744-1803), German critic and 


poet. 

Hereward the Wake (11th cent.), English rebel, headed Lincoln- 
shire rising against William the conqueror ro7o. 

Heriot, George (1563-1624), Scottish goldsmith banker, founder of 
Heriot’s school, Edinburgh: 

Herkomer, sir Hubert von (1849-1914), German-born British 
painter. 

Hero of Alexandria (century uncertain), Greek mathematician. 

Herod Antipas (rst cent.), governor of Galilee at trial of Jesus. 

Herod the great (74-4 BC), king of Roman province of Judaea 
40-4 BC. 

Herodotus (c. 484—c. 425 Bc), Greek historian, called by Cicero ‘the 
father of history', travelled widely in Asia, Europe and North 
Africa, wrote nine-book history of Asian wars against Greeks. 

Herophilus of Chalcedon (3rd cent. ho), Alexandrian physician, the 
first known anatomist. 

Herrera, Francisco (1576-1656), and his son Francisco (1622-85), 
Spanish painters. 

Herrick, Robert (1591-1674), English lyrical poet, Hesperides etc. 

Herriot, Edouard 55 French statesmun, premier 192425, 
1932, president of chamber of deputies 1925, 1936, 1 a 

Herschel, sir John Frederick, bart. (1792-1871), Bri 
mer, physicist and mathematician, son of sir W. Herschel. 

Herschel, sir William (1738-1822), German-born British astrono- 
mer, discovered Uranus, catalogued double stars. 

Hertz, Heinrich Rudolf (1857-04), German physicist, made 
important discoveries of wave motion which paved way for radio 
pioneers, 

Hertz, Joseph Herman (1872-1946), Hungarian-born Zionist 
leader, rabbi and writer. 

Hertzog, James Barry Munnik (1886-1942), South African states- 
man, founder 1913 of nationalist party, at times opposed link with 
Britain, premier 1924-39. 

Herzl, Theodor (1860-1904), Austro-Hungarian writer, the Jewish 
founder of political Zionism, movement to re-establish a Jewish 
fatherland in Palestine. 

Heselrige or Hasilrig, sir Arthur (died 1661), English parliamentary 
leader in civil war period, one of ‘five members’ impeached by 
Charles I 1642. 

Hesiod (8th cent. nc), Greek poet, Work and Days etc. 

Hess, Rudolf (1894- ), German politician, deputy to dictator 
2 11 flew to Britain 1941 vainly to seek peace during world 
war - 

Hevelius, Johann (1611-87), German astronomer. 

Hewlett, Maurice (1861-1923), British novelist and poet, Song of 
the Plow etc. 

Heywood, John (c. 1497-c. 1580), English court musician and enter- 
tainer. 

Heywood, Thomas (died c. 1650), English dramatist and poet, 
Woman Killed with Kindness etc. 

Hezekiah (8th-7th cent. mc), king of Judah for 29 years, O. T. 2 
Kings xviii, xix; Isaiah xxx and elsewhere. 

Hickes, George (1642—1715), English Anglo-Saxon scholar. 

Hilda, Saint (died 680), English abbess, founded Whitby monas- 


tery. 

Hill, Octavia (1838-1912), British housing reformer; she proved by 
example and years of voluntary work that sound housing was 
economically and morally justified. 

Hill sir Rowland (1795-1879), British administrative reformer, 
originated flat-rate postal charges and adhesive stamps. 

Hilliard, Nicholas (1537-1619), English miniaturist. els 

Himmler, Heinrich (1900-45), German politician, under Hitler's 
Nazi régime was head of police 1936-45, in charge of torture, 
execution and massacre; committed suicide. 3 

Hindemith, Paul (1895-1963), German composer, experimenter in 
atonality. 


HINDENBURG 


Hindenburg, Paul von Beneckendorff und (1847-1934), German 
be, in world war I commander- in- chief 1916-18; presi- 
dent of German republic 1925-34. 
us (active c. 160-125 BC), Greek astronomer, made remark- 
able and accurate discoveries about solar system. 2 
Hippocrates (c. 460-c. 377 BC), Greek physician, founder of medical 


les. 
Hirohito (1901- ), emperor of Japan 1926. £ 
Hiroshige, Ando Tokitaro (1797-1858), Japanese artist, famous for 


lour prints. 
Hirsch, TOR Raphael (1808-88), German Jewish theological 


leader. 

Auer, Adolf (1889-1945), Austrian-born German statesman; once 

obscure head of National Socialist ['Nazi'] party, gained power 
by intimidation; from 1933 dictator as Führer [leader]; 
is mili: expansion led to world war II 1939; committed suicide. 

Hobbema, Meindert (1638-1709), Dutch landscape painter. 

"Hobbes, Thomas (1588-1679), English philosopher of lasting influ- 
ence and materialist outlook, friend of Galileo, Descartes, Bacon, 
Ben Jonson, Leviathan etc. 

John Cam [late in life Baron Broughton] (1786-1869), 
British politician, friend and executor of lord Byron. 

Hobhouse, Leonard Trelawney (1864-1929), British sociologist. 

Hofer, Andreas (1767-1810), patriot leader of Tirol peasants against 
France, Bavaria and Austria 1809-10. 

Hoffmann, Ernst Theodor Wilhelm (1776-1822), German romantic 
writer. 4 

thal, Hugo von (1874-1929), Austrian dramatist and 
poet, wrote librettos for Richard Strauss, Der Rosenkavalier etc. 

Hogarth, William (1697-1764), English painter and engraver, 
mostly of social satire, Rake’s Progress etc. 

Hogg, James (1770-1835), Scottish poet and novelist, called ‘the 
Ettrick shepherd’ from his early employment, Queen’s Wake etc. 

Hogg, Quintin (1845-1903), British merchant and philanthropis 

H DEUM Di family name of kings of Prussia and 1871-1918 
emperors of Germany. 

1760-1849), Japanese painter, widely influenced Europe. 
Holbein, the younger (1497-1543), German painter; lived 
mainly in London 1526-29 and 1532-43, painted English royal and 
other portraits. His father, Hans Holbein the elder (c. 1460- 
1524), was also a painter. 

Holberg, noudvig, baron (1684-1754), Danish historian and 

Iramatis! 

Holbrooke, Josef (1878-1958), British composer. 

Holderlin, Johann Christian Friedrich (1770-1843), German poet, 
became insane after a love affair, Hyperion etc. 

Holinshed, Raphael (c. 1520-80), English historian and topo- 
grapher, his historical writing guided Shakespeare, Chronicles etc. 

Henry Richard Fox, 3rd baron (1773-1840), British 
Statesman, in whig governments 1806-07, 1830-34, patron of the 
c his misa beautiful and brilliant autocrat, was hostess to the 
great men of Europe. 

Hollar, Wenceslas (1607-77), Bohemian etcher, designer to king 
Charles II in London. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (1809-94), American essayist, also a 
Physician, Autocrat of the Breakfast Table etc. 

DAN. aed Theodore (1874-1934), British composer, The 

lets etc. 

Hol; George Jacob (1817-1906), British reformer, propound- 
ing larism and co-operative trading. 

Home, Douglas-, see Douglas-Home. 

Homer, believed by Greeks in antiquity to have composed the Iliad 
[siege of Troy] and Odyssey [travels of Ulysses]; nothing is known 
of him, even his century (possibly oth Bc); since AD 1795 scholars 
have debated ‘the Homeric question'—whether Homer existed. 

Homer, Winslow (1836-1910), American painter. 

Hone, Nathaniel (1717-84), British portrait painter. 


Honegger, Arthur (1892-1955), French-born composer. 
Honorius Y (died 638), pope 625-38, concerned with Anglo-Saxon 


Hooch or Hoogh, Pieter de (c. 1629-c. 1684), Dutch painter. 

Hood, John Bell (1831-79), American civil 8 
commander. 

Hood, Robin, see Robin Hood. 

Hood, Samuel Hood, 1st viscount (1724-1816), British admiral. 

od, Thomas (1799-1845), British poet and journalist, Song of the 

Shirt, Bridge of Sighs etc. 

e Edward (1788-1841), British editor, wit and 

Hooker, Richard (1554-1600), English cleric and theologian, 

1 of Elizabethan church, Laws of Ecclesiastical Politie etc. 
looker, sir William Jackson (1785-1865), British botanist, first 
director of Kew Gardens 1841, where his son sir Joseph (1817- 
1911) 10 0 him. 
ooper, €. 1495-1555), English reformation bishop, martyred. 

Hoover, Herbert Clark (1874-1964), 31st 8 of USA 


GU 
Hop! sir Frederick Gowland (1861-1947), biochemist, 
piney of scientific nutrition. 

cos Gerard Manley (1 844-89), British poet; became a Roman 

‘atholic at 22, and later a Jesuit priest; his work, not published till 

H 30 years after his death, greatly influenced other poets. 
Ho » Harry Lloyd Gs 1946), American politician. 

lopkins, Johns 295 73), American grocer and philanthropist, 


founded Johns Hopkins university, timore, Maryland. 
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Hopkinson, John (1849-98), British electrical engineer, a pioneer of 
the modern electric motor. 

Hoppner, John (1758-1810), British portrait painter of German 
parentage. — * 

Horace [Quintus Horatius Flaccus] (65-8 sc), the great Roman 
poet, a civil servant driven by poverty to verse-writing, introduced 
by the poet Virgil to the rich patron Maecenas, who gave him a 
farm in the Sabine hills, which kept and inspired him; deeply 
influenced English poetry, Satires, Odes, Epistles etc, 

Horniman, Annie (1860-1937), sponsor of British repertory 
theatres. 

Horrocks, Jeremiah (1619-41), English astronomer, first to observe 
transit of Venus 1639. 

Horsa, see Hengist. 

Horsley, sir Victor Alexander Haden (1857-1916), British pioneer 
brain surgeon. 

Horthy, Nicholas, admiral (1868-1957), regent of Hungary 
1920-44. 

Horton, Robert Forman (1855-1934), British theologian, a chair- 
man of congregational union. 

Hosea (8th cent. Bc), minor prophet of Israel, O. T. book of Hosea. 

Hotspur, nickname of sir Henry Percy (1364-1403), son of 1st 
ear] of Northumberland, helped to place Henry IV on the throne, 
later rebelled and died in battle. 

Houdini, Harry (1874-1926), American escapologist. 

Houdon, Jean Antoine ( 741-1828), French ec sculptor. 

House, Edward Mandell, colonel (1858-1938), American diplomat 
and presidential adviser, world war I. 

Housman, Alfred Edward (1859-1936), British poet, professor of 
Latin, A Shropshire Lad etc. 

Houston, Samuel (1793-1863), American politician, president of 

independent republic of Texas 1836-45. 

Baredo; Roger of (died 1201), English chronicler. 

Howard, surname of English noble family, linked by blood with 
kings and many peerages. 

Howard, Catherine (1521-42), fifth queen of king Henry VIII of 
England, beheaded. 

Howard, sir Ebenezer (1850-1928), British garden city and town 
planning pioneer. 

Howard, Henry, see Surrey, earl of. 

Howard, John (1726-90), British prison reformer. 

Howard, Luke (1772-1864), British meteorologist. 

Howard of Effingham, Charles, lord (1536-1624), English admiral, 
chief commander of fleet against Spanish armada 1588. 

Howe, John (1630-1705), chaplain to Oliver Cromwell. 

Howe, Ri Howe, Ist earl (1726-99), British admiral, victor 
of Ushant battle against France 17: 

Howel the good (died 950), king of Wales. 

Howells, William Dean (1837-1920), American story writer, 
novelist and critic, Rise of Silas Lapham etc. 

Hroswitha (c. 935-1000), Benedictine nun in Germany, Latin poet, 
dramatist and historian. 

Hubert, Saint (656-727), French prelate, patron of hunting. 

Hubert, Walter (died 1205), English statesman and crusader, adviser 
to Richard I and John, archbishop of Canterbury 1193. 

Hudson, George (1800-71), British financial speculator, ‘railway 
king’ until ruined in railway investment mania 1847-48. 

Hudson, Henry (died 1611), English explorer, navigated (not as first 
discoverer) Hudson river (New York), Hudson strait and Hudson 
bay (Canada). 

Hudson, William Henry (1841-1922), American-born British 
naturalist and writer, Green Mansions etc. 

Bugs oe Avalon, Saint (c. 1135-1200), French-born bishop of 

incoln. 

Hugh, Capet (c. 939-96), king of France 987-96, founder of 
dynasty that lasted 8 centuries. 

Hughes, Charles Evans (1862-1948), American statesman, secre- 
tary of state 1921-25, chief justice of supreme court 1930-41. 

Hughes, Thomas (1822-96), British novelist, parliamentarian and 
judge, Tom Brown's Schooldays etc. 

Hughes, William Morris (1864-1952), Australian statesman, 
federal prime minister 1915-23. 

Hugo, Victor (1802-85), French 
political exile, finally venerate 
ables etc. 

Humboldt, Friedrich Heinrich, baron von (1769-1859), German 
explorer and naturalist. 

Hume, David (1711-76), Scottish philosopher, social historian and 
political economist, Enquiry Concerning Human. Understanding 


et, novelist, dramatist, patriot and 
by his contemporaries, Les Miser- 


etc. 

5 Englebert (1854-1921), German composer, Hansel 
und Gretel etc. 

Hunt, James Henry Leigh (1784-1859), English poet, essayist and 
journalist, friend of Byron, Moore, Bentham, Lamb, Keats, 
Shelley, Coleridge, Dickens, Carlyle, Table Talk etc. 

Hunt, William Holman (1827-1910), British painter, with D. G. 
Rossetti, Millais and others founded 'pre-Raphaelite brotherhood" 
for realist painting. 

Hunter, John (1728-93), British physiologist and pioneer of scientific 
surgery, founded Hunterian museum. 

Huntingdon, Selina, countess of (1707-91), British religious patron, 
became a Methodist, built many chapels. 

Hunyadi, János (c. 1387-1456), Hungarian war leader, beat back 
Turkish attacks on Christian Europe in what are now Yugoslavia 
and Roumania. 


HUSKISSON 


Huskisson, William (1770-1830), British statesman, held govern- 
ment posts 1804—28, first person to be killed by a railway train. 
Huss, John (c. 1373-1415), Czech religious reformer; as rector of 
Prague university, influenced by Wyclif, attacked the church, was 
excommunicated and later burned; ensuing bloody religious wars 
ravaged Bohemia for 20 years. 

Hutcheson, Francis (1694-1747), Scottish philosopher. 

Hutton, James (1726-97), British pioneer geologist. 

Huxley, Aldous (1894-1963), British novelist and essayist, Brave 
New World etc. t 

Huxley, Thomas Henry (1825-95), British biologist, associated 
with Darwin in the great r9th-century division between science and 
religion, Man's Place in Nature etc. 

Huygens, Christiaan (1629-95), Dutch mathematician, astronomer 
and physicist, discovered polarization of light. 

Hyde, Douglas (1860-1949), Irish scholar and first president of 
Eire 1938-45. a / 

Hyndman, Henry Mayers (1842-1921), British pioneer socialist 
and writer. 

Hypereides k 390-322 BC), Athenian orator. 

Hyrcanus I, John (died 105 Bc), high priest of the Jews and ruler of 
Judaea 135-104 BC. 


I 


ipe Vicente Blasco (1867-1928), Spanish novelist, Blood and 

land etc. 

Ibn 'Arabi 6382.0 Arab mystic writer. 

Ibn Batuta (1304-68), Arab traveller and writer. 

Ibn Sa*ud [Abdul-Aziz ibn Abdur-Rahman] (1880-1953), king of 
Sa'udi Arabia until 1932 [called the Hejaz 1926-53]; created his 
kingdom by conquests 1902-25 from old Turkish empire and later 
from neighbouring Arab rulers. 

Ibsen, Henrik (1828-1906), Norwegian dramatist and poet whose 
plays of social reform widely influenced modern drama, Hedda 
Gabler, Doll's House etc. 

Ignatius (died c. 107), a ‘father of the church’, probably bishop of 
Antioch, martyred in Rome. 

Ignatius [of] Loyola, Saint [Inigo Lopez de Seres 1491-1556), 
Basque mystic, a former noble warrior, founded the Society of 
Jesus [the Catholic Jesuit order] 1534. 

Imhotep (c. 2800 Bc), Egyptian architect of st 

Inge, William Ralph (1860-1954), British 
of St Paul's, London 1911-34. 

Ingres, Jean Auguste Dominique (1780-1867), French painter, 
leader of classical school. 

Innes, Thomas (1662-1774), Scottish historian. 

E 417), pope 402-17, strongly asserted papal authority. 

Innocent III [Lotario de’ ti di Segni] (1160-1216), pope 1198- 

1216, exercised supreme Ped over European sovereigns. 

Innocent XII [Antonio Pignatelli] (1615-1700), pope 1691-1700, 
a benevolent reformer, 

Iqbal [sir Mohammed Iqbal] (18735-1938), Indian poet in Urdu 
and Persian. 

eon. John REUS roa „ 9 1 ser. 

‘ene, empress (c. 752 , wife of Byzantine emperor Leo IV; 
she is a saint of the peek church; ja 

Ireton, Henry (161 105 3 English civil war [parliamentary] military 
leader, son-in-law of Oliver Cromwell, signed warrant for execu- 
tion of king Charles I. 

ine, (1902-24), British mountaineer lost while ascending 
Mount Everest with Mallory. 

Irving, Edward (1792-1834), Scottish minister expelled by presby- 
terians for heresy, giving rise to ‘Catholic Apostolic’ [‘Irvingite’] 
l [ohn H a 

Irving, si lenry [Jo] es rodribb] (1838-1 British 

V 

g, Wa: ton (1783-1859), American essayist and biographer, 
Sketch Book ( end of sleepy hollow") etc. » s 

Isaac (no historical date), Hebrew patriarch, son of Abraham, O. T. 
Genesis xxvi. 

Isabella Hs 1292-1358), French-born queen of king Edward II of 
Fran whom she murdered 1327. 

Isabe la (1451-1504), queen of Castile and León, marzied Ferdinand 
king of Aragon, 1469; in 1479 crowns of Castile and Aragon were 

i 8 J UU Senge kingdom. 

isabey, Jean tiste (1767-1855) and his son Eugén -i 
wat eri 767-1855) ugéne (1804-86), 

Isaiah (8th cent. nc), greatest of the Hebrew prophets, O. T. book of 

lods, 


pyramid at Saqqara. 
eric and writer, dean 


Lenin ded nious writers and e 
ier woo istopher (1904 British i - 
5 188 (Good re y Bee Cn n 
Isidore o! le (c. 570-636), Spanish bishop and encyclopaedist. 
Ismail Pasha (1830-95), ki «dive [ruler] of Egypt FEAS under 
sultans of 1 sold Suez canal shares to Britain and France. 
Isocrates (436-33 BC), Athenian orator. 
Tro Josef (1 8 0 D Dutch painter. 
o, prince Hirobumi (1841-1909), Japanese statesman. 
Itürbide, Agustin de (1783-1824), 8 general, emperor of 
z Meo taaan ( 
van e great (1462-1505), grand duke of M. 
threw off allegiance to TD imposed ipee quM eor 
princes, claimed to govern all Russia. 
Ivan IV, the terrible (1530-84), grand duke of Muscovy [Moscow], 
assumed title of Tsar, made conquests in Siberia and elsewhere. 
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J 


Jackson, Andrew [‘Old Hickory'] (1767-1845), 7th president of 
USA, twice elected 1829-37; a lawyer-soldier who fought Indians, 
British and Spaniards. 

Jackson, Thomas [‘Stonewall Jackson’) (1824-63), American 
confederate general in civil war, distinguished in many historic 
battles, died of wounds. tc 

Jackson, sir Thomas Graham (1835-1925), British architect, some 
works in Oxford. 

Jacobs, William Wymark (1863-1943), British short story writer, 
Monkey's Paw etc. 

Jacquard, Joseph Marie (1752-1834), French engineer, inventor of 
improvement for weaving loom. 

Jalal ad-din Rumi, Mohammed Ibn Mohammed (1207-73), 
Persian poet. 

James, Saint, the elder (1st cent.), one of the twelve apostles of 
Jesus of Nazareth; James was martyred in 44; New Testament Mark 
i. 19, 20; distinguish from another apostle James the less. 

James, Saint, the great (1st cent.), recorded ambiguously as 
‘brother’ of Jesus of Nazareth; probably wrote Epistle; martyred 
in 62; New Testament Matt. xiii. 55, Acts xii. 17. 

James I and VI (1566-1625), king of England 1603-25 and of Scot- 
land 1567-1625, son of Mary queen of Scots and lord Darnley. 
James I and VH (1633-1701), king of England and Scotland 1685- 
88, fled 1688, defeated 1689 by king William III at battle of river 

Boyne, Ireland. 

pas I (1394-1437), king of Scotland from 1424 until murdered. 

lames II (1430-60), king of Scotland 1437-60. 

eee III (1452-88), king of Scotland from 1460 until murdered. 

lames IV (1473-1513), king of Scotland, killed at battle of Flodden 
against the English; his marriage to a sister of Henry VIII led in 
time to the union of England and Scotland. 

James V (1513-42), king of Scotland 1524-42, father of Mary queen 
of Scots. 

James, Henry (1843-1916), American-born British-naturalized 
novelist, short story writer and critic, Turn of the Screw, Wings of 
the Dove etc. 

James, Henry, senior (1811-82), American theological writer, 
father of Henry James, the novelist. 

James, William (1842-1910), American philosopher, brother of 
Henry James, the novelist. 

James Stuart, ‘the old pretender’, so-called ‘James III’ (1688- 
1766), claimant-in-exile to British throne, son of James II and VII 
of England and Scotland; see also Stuart, Charles Edward. 

Jameson, sir Leander Starr, rst bart. (1853-1917), British colonial 
administrator, when employed by a commercial company in what 
is now Southern Rhodesia, he led an illegal armed raid [‘the 
Jameson raid’) against Boers in Transvaal republic 1895, contribut- 
ing to S. African war of 1899-1902; for the raid he was tried in 
EEEE and imprisoned; in 1904-08 he was made premier of Cape 
colony. 

Jansen, Cornelius (1585-1638), Dutch theologian whose writings 
gave rise, after his death, to Jansenism, an outlook decrying free 
will which prevailed widely in France. 

anssen, Cornelius (1593-1664), London-born Dutch painter. 

januarius, Saint (died 305), martyred bishop; phials in Naples 
cathedral are supposed to contain his blood, When is said to liquefy 
at times. 

Jaurés, Jean (1859-1914), French socialist leader, assassinated, 
Jeans, sir James poU (1877-1946), British astronomer, 
physicist and writer, The Mysterious Universe etc. 
Jone sir Richard Glaverhiouse (1841-1905), British classical 

scholar. 

Jefferies, Richard (1848-87), British pastoral writer, Life of the 
Fields etc. ^ 

Jefferson, Thomas (1743-1826), American statesman, 3rd president 
of USA 1801-09, said to have written the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence 1776, president Washington's first secretary of state 1789, 
founder of the Republican [favouring central authority] party. 

Jeffrey, Francis Jeffrey, lord (77371850), Scottish advocate, 
judge and literary critic, editor of Edinburgh Review 1802-29. 

Jeffreys, George Jeffreys, 1st baron (c. 1648-89), English judge, 
at ‘bloody assize 1685 sentenced hundreds to hanging after duke 
of Monmouth's rebellion; as lord chancellor fled with James II 
1688, but was imprisoned and died. » 

Jellicoe, John Jellicoe, rst earl (1859-1935), British admiral, 
commanded Grand Fleet in world war I, notably at battle of 

Jenghis Khan, see Genghi 

engl see Genghis. : 

Jenkins, Robert (active 1738), British sea captain who claimed that 
his ear had been cut off by Spanish coastguards; this precipitated 
British war with Spain 1739. 

Jenner, Edward (1749-1823), British physician, discoverer of 
vaccination 1796. 

Jennings, Sarah, see Marlborough, duke of. 

Jeremiah (7th-6th cent. Bc), Hebrew prophet, O.T. book of 

eremiah. 

Jerome, Saint (340-420), a 'father of the church', desert hermit, 
Secretary to a pope, and authorized translator of the Bible into 
Latin [the Vulgate J. 

Jerome Bona (1784-1860), king of Westphalia 1807, brother 
of emperor Napoleon I of the French. 


JEROME 


Jerome, Jerome Klapka (1859-1927), British humorous writer, 
Three Men in a Boat etc. 
errold, Douglas William (1803-57), early contributor to Punch. 
ervis, sir John, see St Vincent, earl. 2 i In dio cnn 
ſespersen, Otto (1880-1943), Danish philologist, specializing in 
English language. Hog d t A 
Jessel, sir George (1824-83), British judge, first Jewish solicitor- 
general 1871, master of the rolls 1873-81. 
Jesus of Nazareth, founder of the Christian faith, born in Roman 
rovince of Palestine in what is now thought to be about 4 
efore AD 1; crucified at age of 33; dubbed ‘Christos’, Greek for 
‘anointed’, the Hebrew prophets having foretold coming of a 
Messiah or anointed one, New Testament Matt. i. 18; Luke xxii. 
1, 2; John xix. 16 etc. "m 3 
Jevons, William Stanley (1835-82), British professor of logic and 
economics. y 

iménez, Juan Ramon (1881-1957), Spanish poet. 

innah, Mohammed Ali (1876-1948), Pakistani Moslem leader, 
first governor-general of Pakistan 1947. 

Joachim, Joseph (1831-1907), German violinist and composer. 

Joan of Arc, Saint (1412-31), French patriot, inspired shepherd girl 
who stiffened French resistance to English; condemned by 
Inquisition as sorceress and heretic, burnt alive; pronounced 
innocent by pope 1456, canonized as saint 1920. 

Joffre, Joseph Jacques Césaire (1852-1931), French general, 
commander-in-chief 1914-16 in world war I. 

John, Saint, the apostle (1st cent.), one of the twelve apostles of 
Jesus of Nazareth, presumed but not certain author of a Gospel 
[hence the Evangelist], three Epistles, and the Apocalypse, New 
Testament Mark i. 19, 20; Acts i. 13. 

John, Saint, the baptist (1st cent.), Hebrew preacher, beheaded at 
request of dancing princess Salome, New Testament Mark i. 4; 
Matt. xiv. 8. 

John Chrysostom [= golden-mouthed], Saint (347-407), patriarch 
of Constantinople, a Greek ‘father of the church’. 

John of Damascus, Saint (c. 675-749), Greek Christian teacher. 

John of the Cross, Saint [Juan de Yepez y Alvarez] (1542-92), 
Spanish mystic and Carmelite monk. 

John II, Comnenus (1088-1143), Byzantine emperor 1118-43. 

John VI, Cantacuzene (c. 1292-1383), Byzantine emperor 1347-54 
and historian. 

John (1167-1216), king of England 1199-1216, forced by the barons 
to sign Magna Carta, promising to abide by certain constitutional 
principles. 

John XXII [Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli] (18811965), elected 
pope 1958, born in Italy, army chaplain in world war I, apostolic 
nuncio in France 1945-53, observer to UNESCO 1952, cardinal 1953, 

atriarch of Venice 1953-58. 

lohn, Augustus (1878-1961), British painter. 

ohn of Austria, don (1547-78), Austrian general, natural son of 
emperor Charles V; drove Moors from Granada 1570, defeated 
"Turks in naval battle of Lepanto 1571. 

John of Gaunt [= Ghent, Flanders, his birthplace] (1340-99), 
English prince, son of king Edward III, founded Lancastrian 
branch of reigning family. 

Johnson, Andrew (1808-75), became 17th president of USA on 
Lincoln's assassination 1865. 

Johnson, Lyndon B. (1908 ), 36th US president 1963, after 
assassination of President Kennedy, congressman 1937-49, senator 
1949, vice-president 1961. 

Johnson, Samuel (1709-84), English sage, biographer, lexicographer, 
poet, essayist and critic, Vanity of Human Wishes, Rasselas, Journey 
to the Western Islands of Scotland etc; doctor of laws 1765; see 
James Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson. 

Joinville, Jean, sire de (1224-1319), French chronicler of crusades. 

Joliot, Jean Frédéric (1900-58), French physicist, defined the 
ed Nobel prize with his wife, daughter of Pierre and Marie 

urie, 

Jones, Henry Arthur (1851-1929), British dramatist, wrote 60 
plays, The Liars etc. 

Jones, Inigo (1573-1652), English architect, designed many London 
buildings, including Whitehall banqueting house and Covent 
garden piazza. 

Jones, Paul (1747-92), Scottish-born American sailor, raided British 
coast in US and French warships. 

Jonson, Ben [Benjamin] (1572-1637), English dramatist and poet, 
friend of Bacon, Chapman, Beaumont, Fletcher, Donne, Shake- 
speare, Herrick, Suckling, The Alchemist etc. 

lordaens, Jakob (1593-1678), Flemish painitan 

ordan, mrs [stage name of Dorothy Bland] (1762-1816), British 
actress of eminence, for many years mistress of duke of Clarence 
[later William IV] and bore him many children. 

Joseph of Nazareth, a Palestine carpenter, husband of the Virgin 
Mary, mother of Jesus (rst cent.). 

Joséphine (Marie Josèphe) Rose Tascher de la Pagerie (2763 
1814), French empress, widow of vicomte de Beauharnais, married 
general Bonaparte 1796; he became emperor 1804, divorced her 
1809 as she was childless. 

Josephus, Flavius (38—c. 100), Jewish historian. 

Joshua (date unknown), Jewish leader of the Jews as successor to 
E NU of Jonina = 

loubert, Joseph (1754-1824), French writer. 

joule, James Prescott (1818-89), British physicist, developed theory 
of dd of energy; his name given to several chemical and 

laws. 
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KENTIGERN 


lowett, Benjamin (1817-93), British classical scholar, Oxford regius 

2 professor of Gna 1855-93, master of Balliol college, Oxford, 
1870-93, translator of Plato. 4 

Joyce, James (1882-1941), Irish writer, created method of recording 
7 unspoken thoughts, and ‘invented’ countless words, 

lysses etc. 

Juárez, Benito (1806-72), president of Mexico, whom French 
armies vainly tried to overthrow 1866-67. ^ 

Judah Halevi (c. 1085-1140), Spanish Jewish poet and philosopher. 

Judas iot (1st cent.), one of the twelve apostles of Jesus of 
Nazareth, betrayed him to the authorities for thirty pieces of silver, 
New Testament John vi. 71, xiii. 26. y 

Judas Maccabaeus (died 161 Bc), Jewish leader, of the ruling clan of 
Maccabees, led his troops to reconquer Jerusalem from hostile 
heathens and re-establish worship of Jehovah, O.T. Apocrypha, 


books of Maccabees, 

Julian the apostate [Flavius Claudius Julianus] (331-63), 
Roman emperor 361-63, abandoned Christianity and sought to 
restore paganism. 

Julius II [Giuliano della Rovere] (1443-1513), Pope 1503-13. 

Jung, Car! Gustav (1875-1961), Swiss psychiatrist, founded Zurich 
school of psycho-analysis. A m 

55 political letters] 1769-71, see Francis, sir Philip. 
junot, Androche [duke of Abrantés] (1771-1813), French revolu- 
tionary general, enemy of Wellington in Peninsular war. 

Justinian I, the great [Flavius Anicius Justinianus] (c. 482- 
565), Christian Roman emperor of the east 518-65, revived the 
flagging empire, served by the great general Belisarius; Justinian's 
lucidly codified laws still survive in some countries. 

Juvenal [Decimus Junius Juvenalis] (c. 60-140), Roman satirist, 
Satires etc. 

Juxon, William (1582-1663), English prelate, ministered to king 
Charles I on the scaffold; at restoration 1660 became archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

K 


Kafka, Franz (1883-1924), Austrian poet and psychological novelist, 
The Trial, The Castle etc. 

Kant, Immanuel (1724-1804), German philosopher, Critique of 
Pure Reason etc. 

Karamzin, Nicholas Michailovitch (1765-1826), Russian historian. 

Károlyi, Aloys, count (1825-89), Austro-Hungarian diplomat. 

Kauffmann, elica (1741-1807), Swiss painter, lived 17 years 
in England, early member of British royal academy. 

Hay, do (170478), British engineer, invented a weaving shuttle. 

Kay-Shuttleworth, sir James Phillips, ist bart. (1804-77), 
British education reformer. 

Kean, Edmund (c. 1785-1833), British actor, famous in Shake- 
spearean parts in London. 

Keats, John (1795-1821), British poet, died at 25, when already 
hailed as among the highest, Hyperion, Letters etc. 

Keble, John (1792-1866), British cleric and poet, Oxford professor 
of poetry; his sermon 1833 launched the ‘Oxford movement’ to 
re-invigorate [with Newman, Pusey, Froude] the church of 
England; Keble college is his memorial 1870. 

Keene, les (1823-91), British draughtsman and illustrator. 

Keitel, Wilhelm (1882-1946), German general, executed for war 
crimes after world war II. 

Keith, sir Arthur (1866-1955), British anthropologist. 


Keith, Arthur Berriedale (1879-1944), British constitutional writer. 
Keller, Helen (1880— ), American writer, deaf and blind since 
early childhood. 


Kellogg, Frank Billings (1856-1937), American statesman, secretary 
of state 1925-29, Nobel peace prize. 

Kelvin of Largs, William iomson, rst baron (1824-1907), 
British physicist, mathematician, and researcher in electricity and 
thermodynamics, of great importance to industrial technology. 

Kemble, mrs Fanny [Frances] Anne (1809-93), British actress, 
member of large acting family, niece of John Kemble, married 
Pierce Butler in America. 

Kemble, John Philip (1757-1823), British actor, most famous of 
large acting family, brother of mrs Siddons. 

Kempe, Margery (14th-15th cent.), British traveller and writer. 

Kempis, Thomas à (1379-1471), German Augustinian monk, 
devotional writer, Imitation of Christ etc. 

Ken, Thomas (1637-1711), English cleric, bishop of Bath and Wells 
1684-91, clashed with the crown, wrote hymns, A: my Soul etc. 

Kendal, mrs [late dame Madge] (1849-1935), British actress, 
born Robertson, married W. H. Grimston or ‘Kendal’. 

Kennedy, James (c. 1407-65), Scottish bishop, founder of St 
Salvator's college, St Andrews. 

Kennedy, John Fitzgerald (1917-1963), 35th US president 19617, 
congressman 1947-53, senator 1953-60, assassinated, mourned 
universally. 

Kenneth I {Macalpine] (died 860), founder of Scottish dynasty. 

Kent, dukes of, British princes: Edward Augustus (1767-1820), 
eee Mm z Geor; di DNI of queen Victoria; George 

1902-42), 4th son of George V; Edward George (1935- 
, son of George Edward duke of Kent. (3$ 

Kent, James RE American judge and professor of law. 

E a 1684-1748), English architect, built Horse Guards, 

naon, 

Kentigern or Mungo, Saint (c. 516-603), Scottish missionary, 
buried in Glasgow cathedral. i 5) y 


KEPLER 


Kepler, Johann (1571-1630), German astronomer and physicist, 
established laws of planetary motion, groundwork of Newton's 
theories and later astronomy. 

Keppel, Augustus Keppel, viscount (1725-86), British admiral. 

Kerensky, Alexander Fyodorovich (1881— ), Russian poli- 
tician, head of liberal government for four months in 1917 revolu- 
tion, between Tsar Nicholas II's abdication and Bolshevik seizure 
of power. 

Kéraualle [or Quérouaille], Louise Renée de (1649-1734), French 
mistress of king Charles II of England 1671, created duchess of 
Portsmouth 1673, ancestress of dukes of Richmond and Gordon. 

Kesselring, Albert (1885-1960), German general, world war II. 

Keyes, Roger Keyes, 1st baron (1872-1945), British admiral, hero 
of sea raid on Zeebrugge 1918, world war I. 

Keynes, John Maynard 1 Keynes, 1st baron (1883-1946), British 
economist, greatly influenced national outlook on róle of govern- 
ment in economic policy. 

Keyserling, Hermann, count (1880-1946), German philosophic 


writer. 

Khrushchev, Nikita (1898- ), Russian statesman, chairman of 
council of ministers of Soviet Union 1958, secretary-general of 
central committee of communist party 1953. Relieved of all power 
October 1964. 

Kidd, ‘captain’ William (1645-1701), British sailor turned pirate, 
executed in London. 

Kierkegaard, Sören Aaby (1813-55), Danish philosopher of 
international influence, Zit) etc, 

Killigrew, Thomas VV dramatist; his brother sir 
William (1606-95) and son Thomas (1657-1719) also wrote plays. 

King, Henry (1592-1669), English poet, bishop of Chichester, The 


Seeks etc. 
King, William Lyon Mackenzie (1874-1950), Canadian states- 
man, liberal prime minister 1921-30 and 1935-48. 
e, Alexander William (1809-91), British historian, Eóther 


etc. 

Kingsley, Charles (1819-75), British cleric, novelist, professor of 
history, humane social reformer, Westward Ho!, Water Babies etc. 

Kipling, Rudyard (1865-1936), British poet and story writer, pre- 
occupied with relations of Britain with dependent Asian peoples, 

Rie Book, Barrack-room Ballads, Stalky and Co. etc. 
itchener of Khartoum, Herbert Horatio, rst earl (1850-1916), 
British general, e Sudan 1898, commander- in- chief in 
latter part of Boer War 1900-02, war secretary 1914, raised vast 
armies, drowned on way to visit Russia. 

Klee, Paul (1879-1940), Swiss painter of the subconscious. 

Kleist, Heinrich von (1777-1811), German dramatist. 

Klopstock, Friedrich Gottlieb (1724-1803), German poet, spent 
30 years writing The Messiah. 

Kneller, sir Godfrey, bart. (1646-1723), German-born portrait 
painter, settled in England, painted ten reigning sovereigns. 

Knox, John (c. 151 52). Scottish reformation leader, lived in exile 
during Mary Tu lor's reign, met Calvin in eva, returned to 
Scotland to establish protestantism, History of the Reformation in 
Scotland etc. 

Knox, Ronald (1888-1957), British Roman Catholic prelate, newly 
translated the Latin Bible into English. 

Koch, Robert (1843-1910), German bacteriologist, discoverer of 
tuberculosis, phthisis and cholera bacilli, Nobel prize. 

Kodaly, Zoltan (1882- ), Hungarian composer, 

Kossuth, Lajos (1802-94), Hungarian patriot, led abortive 1848 
revolution against Austrian emperors. 

Kosygin, Alexei Nikolaevich (1904- ), Russian statesman, 
chairman of council of ministers of Soviet Union 1964. 

Kotzebue, August Frederick Ferdinand von (1761-1819), 
German playwright. 

Kreisler, Fritz (1875-1962), Austrian violinist. 

Kreuger, Ivar (1880-1932), Swedish match monopolist. 

Kropoti prince Peter (1842-1921), Russian anarchist and 
nihilist, settled in England 1876. 

Kruger, Stephanus Johannes Paulus (1825-1904), South African 
1 . ES the Transvaal or Republic of South Africa 
1883-1 leader of Boers in war against Britain 1880, 1899-1902. 

Krupp, Alfred (1812-87), German steel industrialist, whose KR 
ants have enlarged what was a family business. 

Kublai Khan (1216-94), conqueror and first Mongol emperor of 
China, grandson of Genghis Khan; his rule extended from the 
Arctic and Pacific to the Mediterranean. 

Eyd, Thomas (c. 1558-c. 1594), English dramatist, Spanish Tragedy 


L 


Labouchere, He; 831-1 » British liberal politici. 
125 edited 5 ih j 311912), Brit ral politician, founded 
ru; lean 1645-96), French commentati id satiri: 
Lab, Louise (c. 1525 66), French poetess A yg eres 

Eugene Maria (1815-88), French dramatist, Italian Straw 


Lacordaire, Jean Baptiste (1802-61), French monk, popular 
religious revivalist. 
us I [Saint Ladislaus] (1040-95), Hungarian king of 
Hungary; several Hungarian successors bore the same name; there 
were also Polish kings of Hungary named Wladislaus, separately 
numbered. 
Ladislaus, kings of Poland, see Wladislaus, 
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Laénnec, René (1781-1826), French physician, invented the 
5 * 

Lafayette, ie Joseph, marquis de (1757-1834), French general 
and statesman, helped Americans in war of independence 1777-79, 
social reformer, moderate leader in French revolution 1789. 

La Fayette, Marie Madeleine, comtesse de (1634-93), French 
novelist, Princess of Cleves etc. 

La Follette, Robert Marion (1855-1929), American statesman, 
progressive candidate for presidency 1924. 

La Fontaine, Jean de (1621-95), French poet and writer of fables. 

Lagerlöf, Selma (1858-1940), Swedish novelist, Nobel prize, 

ta Berling's Saga etc. 

Lagrange, Joseph Louis, comte (1736-1813), Italian-born 
mathematician. 

Lake, Gerard Lake, 1st viscount (1744-1808), British general. 

Lally-Tollendal, Trophine, marquis de (1751-1830), French 
politician, grandson of an Irish Jacobite exile. 

'ck, Jean Baptiste, chevalier de (1744-1829), French 
biologist, partly foresaw Darwin's later evolutionary theory. 

ine, Alphonse de (1790-1869), French poet, 
biographer and politician. 

Lamb, lady Caroline (1785-1828), British novelist, whose husband 

e viscount Melbourne, prime minister; she was infatuated 
with the poet Byron. 

Lamb, Charles (2775-1834), British essayist and journalist, some- 
times collaborated with his sister Mary (1764-1847), who was 
occasionally insane, Essays of Elia etc. 

Lamb, sir Horace (1849-1934), British mathematician, 

Lambert, John (1619-84), English [parliamentary] military leader 
in civil war. 

Lancaster, sir James (died 1618), English maritime trading explorer. 

Lanchester, Frederick William (1868-1946), British physicist and 
engineer. 

Lancret, Nicolas (1690-1743), French painter. 

Landor, Walter Savage (1775-1864), British poet and writer, 

imaginary Conversations etc. 

Landseer, sir Edwin Henry (1802-73), British animal painter, 
designed bronze lions, Trafalgar square, London. 

Lane, Edward William (1801-76), British scholar in Arabic, trans- 
lated Arabian Nights. 

Lane, sir Hugh Percy (1875-1915), Irish art collector, his bequest 
of paintings contested by national galleries of London and Dublin. 

iC (c. 1005-89), Italian-born monk of Normandy; arch- 
bishop of Canterbury 1070-89. 

Langham, Simon (died 1376), English cardinal, treasurer of England 
1360, archbishop of Canterbury 1366. 

OM Ebene (14th cent.), English pot Piers the Plotoman. 


torian, 


Lang of Lambeth, William Cosmo rdon Lang, ist baron 
(1864-1945), British prelate, moderator of church of Scotland 
1893, archbishop of Canterbury 1928-42. 


Langton, Stephen (c. 1150-1228), English cardinal, appointed 
archbishop of Canterbury by the pope 1207, excluded from Eng- 
land by king John till 1213. 

, Lily (1852-1929), British actress, daughter of dean of 
Jersey, married 1899 sir Hugo de Bathe, bart. 

Lankester, sir Edwin Ray (1847-1929), British zoologist. 

Lansbury, George (1859-1940), British parliamentarian, leader of 
labour party 1932-35. y 

Lao-tze (6th cent. BC), Chinese sage, early inspirer of Taoism, 
much later a religion of the Chinese. 

Laplace, Pierre Simon, marquis de (1749-1827), French mathe- 
matician and theoretical astronomer. 

La Rochefoucauld, François, 6th duc de (1613-80), French 
soldier, politician, moralist, Maxims etc. 

Larousse, Pierre Athanase (1817-75), French lexicographer and 
encyclopaedist. 

La Salle, Jean Baptiste (1651-1719), French cleric, founded 
‘Christian Brothers’ teaching order. 

Lasker, Emanuel (1868-1941), German chess-player, world cham- 
pion 1894-1921, 1924-25. : d 

, Harold (1893-1950), British economist, don, socialist writer. 

Lassalle, Ferdinand (1825-64), German socialist leader and writer, 

died in 9 125 5 — p love c DUE 
„ lus (c. 1 i gian composer. 

Latimer, Hugh 3 British prelate, supported reforma- 
tion, bishop of Worcester, 1535; under queen Mary Tudor 
convicted of heresy, burned at the stake with Ridley ['the Oxford 
martyrs’ with (later) Cranmer]. 

Laud, William (1573-1645), archbishop of Canterbury 1633-44» 
sought under king Charles I to impose religious conformity, im- 
peached by parliament 1640, beheaded. 

Laurier, sir Wilfrid (1841—1919), Canadian statesman, first French- 
Canadian prime minister 1896-1911. 

Laval, Pierre (1883-1945), French statesman, premier 1942-44 
in collaboration with German occupation army, executed after 
world war II. J 

Laveran, Alphonse (1845-1922), French parasitologist and physi- 
ologist, Nobel prize. 

Lavery, sir John (1856-1941), British portrait painter. ZEB 

Lavoisier, Antoine Laurent (1743-94), French pioneer in scientific 
method, affecting chemistry, physics, physiology, geology and 
statistics. 

Law, Andrew Bonar (1858-1923), Canadian-born British statesman, 
conservative leader 1911, chancellor of exchequer 1916-18, prime 
minister 1922-23. 


LAW 


ohn (1671-1729), Scottish financier, appointed Comptroller 

Pa ioa A ERES 1720, fled when his schemes collapsed 1720. 

Law, William (1686-1761), British theological writer. 1 

Lawes, sir es Bennet (1814-1900), British aj cultural chemist, 
founder of Rothamsted research station, Hertfordshire. 

Lawrence, David Herbert (1885-1930), British novelist, short- 
story writer and poet, Sons and Lovers etc. 

Lawrence, John Laird Mair Lawrence, rst baron (1811-79), 
governor-general of India 1863-69, active during mutiny 1857. 

Lawrence, sir Thomas (1769-1830), British portrait painter. 

Lawrence, Thomas Edward (1888-1935), British guerrilla leader, 
as British officer in world war I, or; Arab desert revolt 
against Turkish empire 1916-18, wrote notable memoirs, then 
sought obscurity, ,changing his name to Shaw, Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom. 

Layamon (13th cent.) English poet. s 4 : 

Layard, sir Austen Henry (1817-94), British assyriologist. 

Leacock, Stephen (1869-1944), Anglo-Canadian humorist and 
political economist. 2 a » E RA 

Lear, Edward (1812-88), British writer, popularized the ‘limerick’ 
verse form, Book of Nonsense etc. À 

Lebrun, Albert (1871-1950), French statesman, president 1932-40. 

Le Brun, Charles (1619-90), French painter, superintended decora- 
tion of Versailles palace. i nib 

Lecky, William Edward le (1838-1903), Irish historian, 
History of England in the 18th Century etc. 

Leconte de Lisle, Charles (1818-94), French poet. 

Le Corbusier [pseudonym of Charles 'Edouard 3 (1887. 
2 965), Swiss-born French architect, a founder of modern functional 

lesign. 

5 Adrienne (1692-1739), French actress. 

Lee, Robert Edward (1807-70), erican general, commander-in- 
chief of confederates in civil war 1861-65. 

Lee, sir Sidney (1859-1926), British biographer, editor from 1891 
Dictionary of National Biography. 

Leech, John (1817-64), British comic draughtsman. ? 

Leeuwenhoek, Anton van (1632-1723), Dutch microscopist, 
added to knowledge of the blood, etc. " 

Le Fanu, Joseph Sheridan (1814-73), British novelist of fantasy, 
In a Glass Darkly etc. F 

1 Fernand (1881-1955), French painter, once a cubist. 

Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm (1646-1716), German philosopher 
and mathematician, founder of Berlin academy of sciences. 

Leicester of Holkham, rst earl of, see Coke, T. W. 

Leicester, Robert Dudley, earl of (153288), courtier, favourite 
of queen Elizabeth I, who was believed by some contemporaries 
to consider marrying him. 

Leif Ericsson (roth-:rith cent.), Norse sailor believed to have 
discovered North America about soo years before Columbus. 

Leighton, Frederic Leighton, 1st baron (1830-96), British painter, 
president of royal academy. 

Leishman, sir William Boog (rose 926), Scottish pathologist. 

Leland, John (c. 1506-52), English antiquary. 

Lely, sir Peter [born van der Faes] (1618-80), Dutch-born portrait 
painter, settled in England. 

Lemass, Sean Francis (1899- ), Irish statesman, taoiseach 
[head of puni 1959, took part in Easter rising 1916, later 
captured by British and free state forces, elected to dáil [parlia- 
ment] 1924, minister 1932, deputy prime minister 1945-48, 
1951—54, 1957-59. 

Lenin [Ulyanov, Vladimir Ilyich] (1870-1924), Russian revolu- 
tionary, lived in exile until world war I, re-entered Russia and 
headed Bolshevik revolution 1917, president of council of soviet 

Leo'X [Giovanni de" Medi ar ) f learning, 
0 iovanni de ci] (1513-21), „ patron of learning, 
excommunicated Luther, named king 28 WIII of England 
defender of the faith’. 

Leo III (680—740), Byzantine emperor 717-40, banned images in 
church [*iconoclast" movement]. 

Legnano da vine sario Florentine genjus of the Renais- 

inter, sculptor, archite: ient- 
Bes LEE js ptor, ct, engineer and speculative scient- 

Leonidas gn cent. BC), king of Sparta, stood fast with 300 Spartans 
who all died holding narrow pass of Thermopylae against Xerxes’ 
Persian army invading Greece 480 nc. 

Leopardi, count Giacomo (1798-1837), Italian poet and essayist. 

Leopold I (1640-1705), emperor, Holy Roman ] empire, 
drove the Turks from Hungary, and strove with France for the 
Spanish throne. 

Leopold I (1790-1865), king of the Belgians, German prince elected 
to new throne 183 1 after independent Belgium had been separated 
from kingdom of the Netherlands 1830. 

Lermontov, Mikhail Yuryevich (1814-41), Russian poet and 
novelist of Scottish descent. 

Sage, Alain René (1668-1747), French playwright and novelist, 
Gil Blas etc. 

Lespinasse, Julie de (1732—76), French letter-writer. 

Lesseps, Ferdinand, vicomte de (1805-94), French engineer, built 
the Suez Canal. 

roning Gotthold Ephraim (1729-81), German dramatist and 

AC. 

Leucippus (active c. 440 Bc), Greek philosopher, originated the 
atomic theory. 

Lever, Charles (1806-72), British novelist of Irish life, Charles 
O'Malley etc. 
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Leverhulme, William Hesketh Lever, rst viscount (185 1-1925), 
British soap manufacturer, industrial organizer and philanthropist, 
built Britain’s first garden city at Port Sunlight, Cheshire, 1888. 

Leverrier, Urbain Jean Joseph (1811—77), French astronomer, 
discovered Neptune 1846 independently of John Couch Adam 


1845. x 

Point George Henry (1817-78), British journalist, with whom the 
woman novelist ‘George Eliot’ lived unmarried 1854-78. 

is, Cecil Day e. ), British poet, professor of poetry, 
Oxford, 1951-56, Co'lected Poems etc. z 

Lewis, John Llewellyn (1880- ), American labour leader, 
president of Congress of Industrial Organizations XE, 2 

Lewis, Matthew Gregory [‘Monk’ Lewis] (1775-1818), British 
writer of gruesome stories. " J 

Lewis, Sinclair (1885-1951), American novelist, 1st US winner of 
Nobel literary prize, Main Street etc. 

Lie, Trygve (1896- ), Norwegian lawyer, secretary-general of 
United Nations 1946-53. Y - 

Liebermann, Max (1847-1935), German realist painter. 

Liebig, Justus von, baron (1803-73), German chemist, a founder 
of modern organic chemistry, pioneer of agricultural chemistry, 
discovered chloroform, invented processing of food extracts. 

Lieven, Dorothea, princess Klass 1850 wife of Russian diploma- 
tist corresponded on public affairs with British statesmen. 

Li Hung-Chang (1823-1901), Chinese statesman. i 

Linacre, Thomas (1460-1524), English scholar and physician, 
founder of royal college of physicians. — 

Lincoln, Abraham (1809-65), 16th president of USA 1861-65, 
twice elected; when confederate states seceded 1861, Lincoln 
declared the Union perpetual; when confederates started civil war 
1861, Lincoln blockaded them; later in the war he declared all 
slaves free; confederates surrendered April 1865; s days later 
Lincoln was assassinated by a mad actor. 

Lindbergh, Charles Augustus (1902 
to fly alone non-stop across Atlantic, New York-Paris 12 

Linnaeus, Carolus [Carl von Linné] (1707-78), Swedish botanist, 
devised universal system of classifying and naming plants and ani- 


), Americ: irman, fi ^t 


mals, 

Lippi, Filippino (1457-1504), Florentine painter, son of Lippo Lipp. 

Lippi, Fra [= Brother] Fates [Filippo] (c. 1403-69), 1 5 

ainter. 

Lipton: sir Thomas Johnstone, xst bart. (1850-1931), merchant, 
yachtsman and philanthropist. 

Lister, Joseph Lister, 1st baron (1827-1912), British surgeon, 
discovered and first applied principle of antiseptic surgery, which 
led to aseptic surgery. 

Liston, Robert (1794-1847), British surgeon, first to perform an 
operation under eral anaesthetic in England 1846. 

Liszt, Franz, abbé (1811-86), Hungarian composer and supreme 
concert pianist; at 54 received priestly orders, hence ‘abbé’, 

Littré, Maximilien Paul Emile (1801-81), French scholar and 


lexicographer. 

Liverpool, Robert Banks Jenkinson, 2nd earl of (1770-1828), 
British statesman, prime minister 1812-27. 

Livingstone, David (1813-73), Scottish medical missionary and 
explorer, made geographical discoveries in central Africa 1852-73; 
joined 1871 by H. M. Stanley, newspaper correspondent. 

Livy [Titus Livius] (59 BC-AD 17), a major Roman historian, enter- 
taining but not always accurate. 

Llewelyn the great (died 1240), effective ruling prince of all Wales. 

Llewelyn ap Griffith (died 1282), Welsh warrior prince, last 
champion of Welsh liberty. 

Lloyd, aris (1870-1922), British music-hall comic singer. 

Lloyd-George of Dwyfor, David Lloyd George, ist earl (1863- 
1945), British statesman, first man not a gentleman to be prime 
minister; as radical solicitor, put first pensions and insurance 
legislation through parliament; prime minister 1916-22 during 
second half of world war I and later peace-making. 

Locke, John (1632-1704), English philosopher, Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding etc. 

Wero John Gibson (1794-1854), Scottish biographer of sir 

Iter 

Lockyer, sir Joseph Norman (1836-1920), British astronomer. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot (1850-1924), American statesman. 

Lodge, sir Oliver (1851-1940), British physicist, also wrote on 
psychical research. 

Lombard, Peter (c. 1100-60), Italian theologian, bishop of Paris. 

Bombe sir Thomas (1685-1739), English founder of silk-weaving 
machinery. 

Lombroso, Cesare (1836-1909), Italian criminologist. 

Ies Henry adsworth (1807-82), erican poet, 


etc. 
Longinus, Cassius (c. 220-73), Greek philosopher; On the Sublime 
was mistakenly attributed to him. 
Longman, Thomas (1699-1755), British publisher of Johnson's 


mary. 
Een Resor gd petitam 
le: I i i 
m ico G v 99-1936), Spanish poet and playwright, 
entz, Hendrik Antoon (1853-1928), Dutch physicist. 

Lorenzetti, Pietro and Ambrozi i i 

xen Soni Ri io (14th cent.), Sienese painters 
agers Claude; see xu " 
Loti, jerre [pen nami jul Vi: = 

novelist, Pécheur Aida atea svn) (1850-1923) French 
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Lotze, Rudolf Hermann (1817-81), German philosopher. 

Louis m [Saint Louis] (1215-70), king of France 1226-70, died on 
crusade. 

Louis XI (1423-83), tyrannical king of France 1461-83. 

Louis'XIV (1638-1715), king of France 1643-1715, despotic 'sun 
king' whose armies humbled Europe for a time, he revoked 1685 
the Edict of Nantes, thus driving Huguenots abroad; said to have 
said L Etat, c'est moi’. 

Louis'XVI (1754-93), king of France from 1774 until his execution 
by revolutionaries. 

Louis-Philippe (1773-1850), king of the French 1830-48, fled 
during a revolution. 

Lovat, Simon Fraser, 12th baron (1666-1746), Scottish chieftain, 
beheaded in London for supporting Stuart claimants to British 


throne. 

Lovelace, Richard (1618-57), English cavalier poet, To Lucasta... 
etc. 

Loveless, George (1797-1874), British trade union organizer, a Tol- 
puddle martyr' [one of six sentenced to transportation for trade- 
unionism 1834]. 

Lovett, MEET (1800-77), British chartist [worker's reform move- 
ment 1837-48]. 

Lowell, James Russell (1819-91), American poet and essayist, 
Biglow Papers etc. 

Loyola, see Ignatius. 

Lucan [Marcus Annaeus Lucanus] (39-65), Latin historian and 
pore involved in a political plot, committed suicide when ordered 

yy the emperor Nero. 

Lucas van Leyden (1494-1 533), Dutch painter and engraver. 

Luce, Henry Robinson (189: ), American journalist, founder 
of Time, Fortune and Life magazines. 

Lucian (2nd cent.), Athenian satirist. 

Lucretius [Titus Lucretius Carus] ss BC) Roman philo- 
sophic poet, De Rerum Natura [On the Nature of Things) etc. 

Ludendorff, Erich von (1865-1937), German general, world war I. 

Ludwig, Otto (1813-65), German dramatist, critic and novelist. 

Luke, Saint (1st cent.), an early follower of Jesus of Nazareth, 
traditional author of third Gospel, and possibly of Acts of the 
Apostles, a physician, New Testament Col. iv. 11, 14. 

Lully, Jean Baptiste [i 1632 8p» Italian-born French composer. 

Lully, Raymond [Ramón Lu 
theologian and philosopher. 

Luther, Martin (1483-1546), German protestant reformation leader, 
priest and philosophy lecturer at Wittenberg, issued his first 
theses 1517, three main treatises 1520; influential public opinion 
5 et him against the authorities, and others spread the new 
teaching. 

Lutyens, sir Edwin Landseer (1869-1944), British architect. 

Lyly, John (c. 1553-1606), English playwright and romancer, 
Euphues, Love's Metamorphosis etc. 

Ly iy, sir David (1486-1555), Scottish poet. 

Lyons, Joseph Aloysius (1879-1939), Australian prime minister 
1932-39. 

Lysenko, Trofim Denisovitch (1898- ), Russian biologist. 

Lytton, Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer-Lytton, 1st baron 
(1803-73), British novelist, Last Days of Pompeii etc. 


Il] (1232-1315), Spanish mystic, 


M 


Mabuse, Jan Gossart de (c. 1472-1532), Flemish painter. 

McAdam, John Loudon (1756-1836), Scottish road engineer, 
invented macadamizing. 

MacArthur, Douglas (1880-1964), American general, commanded 
allies in Pacific 1942 in world war II, occupation of Japan, United 
Nations forces in Korean war 1950. 

MacArthur, Mary (1880-1921), British social worker. 

Macaulay of Rothley, Thomas Babington Macaulay, rst baron 
(1800-59), British historian, politician and journalist, History of 

etc. 

Macbeth (died 1057), king of Scotland 10. his life i inati 
treated in Shakespeare's play "Macbeth. 5 

McCarthy, Joseph Raymond (1908-57), American politician, 
senator 1946, political storm-centre 1950-54 when accusing many 
Americans of ‘anti-American’ sympathies with communism; was 
later discredited by senate. 

McCarthy, Justin (1830-1912), Irish writer and politician, History 
of Our Own Times etc. 

McClure, sir Robert John le Mesurier (1807-73), British naval 
commander, first to navigate the ‘north-west passage’ [north of 
Canada] 1850-54. 

Macdonald, Alexandre [duke of Taranto] (1765-1849), French 
general, one of Napoleon's marshals. 

MacDonald, Flora (1722-99), Scottish Jacobite heroine, helped 
oung pretender' to escape after 1745 rebellion failed; see Stuart, 
harles Edward. 

MacDonald, James Ramsay (1866-1937), British statesman, first 

Sei 1 8 0 pic 1923-24, and A cs later took part in 
y conservative government, 'national' prime minister 1931—35. 

Macdonald, sir John Alexander (1815-91), Canadian an 

first prime minister 1867—74 and 1878-91 


MacDougall, William (1871-1938), Brea psychologist. 
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McGill, James (1744-1813), Scots-Canadian philanthropist, com- 
memorated in McGill university, Montreal. 

Macgregor, Rob Roy, see Rob Roy. 1 v 4 

Mach, net (1838-1916), Austrian scientist, pioneer in supersonic 
flight measurement with projectiles [hence “Mach EAE 

Machiavelli, Niccoló Bernardo dei (1469-1527), Italian 
political philosopher and statesman, propounder of shrewd 
statecraft, Florentine History, The Prince etc. 

Macintosh, Charles (1766-1843), Scottish inventor of waterproof- 
ing method for fabric. , 

Mackennal, sir Bertram (1863 1951 Australian sculptor. 

Mackenzie, sir Alexander Campbell (1847-1935), British com- 


poser. 

McKinley, William (1843-1901), American statesman, 25th presi- 
dent of USA 1897-1901, twice elected, assassinated. 

Maclise, Daniel (1806-70), British historical painter. 

MacMahon, Marie Edmé Patrice [duke of Magenta] (1808-93), 
French marshal and statesman, president of republic 1873—79. 

MacMillan, Daniel (1813-57), British publisher. 

Macmillan, Harold (1894- ), British statesman, prime minister 
1957-59, re-elected 1959, retired as prime minister 1963. 

MacNeice, Louis (1907-63), British poet, Collected Poems. 

Macpherson, James (1736-96), Scottish author, who forged verses 
which he claimed to be by a 3rd century Gaelic poet called Ossian. 

Macready, William Charles (1793-1873), British actor, managed 
Covent garden and Di lane theatres, London. 

Madison, James (1751-1836), American statesman, 4th president 
of USA 1809-17, twice elected. 

Maecenas, Gaius (c. 70-8 Bc), Roman patron of the arts, adviser of 
emperor Augustus, encouraged poets Horace, Virgil and others. 
Maeterlinck, Maurice, count (1862-1949), Belgian author and 

playwright, Nobel prize, Life of the Bee, Blue Bird etc. 

Magellan, Ferdinand (c. 1480-1521), Portuguese maritime ex- 
plorer, penetrated straits in south America, discovered and named 
Pacific ocean 1520. A 

Magendie, François (1783-1855), French physiologist, gained 
much knowledge by vivisecting animals. 

Maginot, André (1877-1932), French politician, after whom were 
named French frontier fortresses designed in 1930s to resist 
German attack. 

Magnus, Saint (died 1114), Scandinavian earl of Orkney. 

Mahaffy, sir John Pentland (1839-1919), Irish classical scholar, 
provost of Trinity college, Dublin 1914. . 

Mahan, Alfred yer (1840-1914), American admiral, naval 
historian, Influence of Sea Power upon History etc. 

, see Mohammed Ahmed. M 
Mahler, Gustav (1860-1911), Austrian composer, Symphonies etc. 
Mahmud II (1785-1839), sultan of Turkey 1808-39, during which 

Greece seized her independence. 

Mahomet, see Mohammed. 

Maillol, Aristide (1861-1944), French sculptor. ^ 

Maimonides [Rabbi Moses ben Maimon] (1135-1204), Jewish 
theologian of great influence, born in Moorish Spain and physician 
to Saladin, sultan of Egypt, Guide of the Perplexed etc. 

Maine, sir Henry James Sumner (1822-88), British professor of 
law and legal historian. 

Maintenon, Francoise d'Aubigné, marquise de (1635-1719), 
married 1685 king Louis XIV of France after his queen's death. 

Mair or Major, John (1470-1550), Scottish historian. 

Ma (sth cent. nc), Hebrew word for ‘prophecies’, not the name 
of a person. 

Malachy, Saint (c. 1095-1148), Irish archbishop. 

Malan, Daniel François (1874-1959), South African statesman, 
premier of Union of South Africa 1948-59. 

Malebranche, Nicolas (1638-1715), French theologian. 

Malherbe, Francois de (1555-1628), French poet. 5 

Mallarmé, Stéphane (1842-98), French poet, leader of symbolists, 
L Après-midi d'un Faune etc. 

Mallory, George Leigh (1887-1924), British mountaineer, lost 
with A. Irvine in ascent of Mount Everest. 4 a 

Malmesbury, William of (died c. 1143), English historian, especially 
of Saxon times. 

Malone, Edmond (1741-1812), Irish Shakespearian scholar. | , 

Malory, sir Thomas (died 1471), English translator of tales of king 
Arthur, Morte Darthur. 

Malpighi, Marcello (1628-94), Italian microscopist. —. 
Malthus, Thomas Robert (1766-1834), British economist, recom- 
mended restraint on over-population. n 
Manasseh ben Israel (1604-57), Portuguese Jewish scholar, chief 
rabbi at Amsterdam, negotiated 1655-57 with Oliver Cromwell 

readmission of Jews to England. 

Mandeville, sir John; unauthenticated name attached to a book of 
travels circulating in late r4th century. $ 

Manet, Édouard (1832-83), French painter, founder of impres- 
sionism. 

ann pme genog C Ao do: Irish Bort Nb 

Mann, omas (1875-1 2 rman novelist, o! prize, 
Buddenbrooks ret aoe 8 

Manning, Henry Edward, cardinal (1808-92), British prelate, 
previously leading Anglican clergyman, preacher and writer, arch- 
deacon of Chichester; in 1851 he became a Roman Catholic, in 
1865 archbishop of Westminster, in 1875 cardinal. 

'd, François (1598-1666), French architect. B x 

Mansard, Jules Hardouin- (1646-1708), French architect, built 
Versailles palace. 
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Mansfield [Beauchamp], Katherine (1888-1923), New Zealand 
short story writer, Dove's Nest etc, married J. Middleton Murry 
(889 1950. i Aet 

Mansfield, William Murray, 1st earl of (1705-93), British judge, 
chief justice 1756. f 

Manson, sir Patrick (1844-1922), British physician and parasitolo- 
gist, studied malaria. " 4 

Mantegna, Andrea (1431-1506), Italian painter, worked in Mantua. 

Manuel I, Comnenus (c. 1120-80), Byzantine emperor 1143-80, 
struggled against the Turks. : 

COE Aldus (1450-1515), Italian printer, founded printing 

ily. 

Manzoni, Alessandro (1785-1873), Italian poet and novelist, I 
Promessi Sposi [The Betrothed] etc. 

Mao Tse-tung (1893- ), Chinese statesman, communist leader, 
first chairman of People's Republic 1949. 

Marat, Jean Paul (1743-93), French revolutionary, virulent extre- 
mist, murdered in his bath by Charlotte Corday. 

Marbeck, John (died c. 1585), English musician and theologian. 

March, Roger Mortimer, 1st earl of (c. 1287-1330), English 
Statesman, an ambitious warrior baron who made war on nobles 
and kings, murdered Edward II whose queen Isabella was his 
mistress, was hanged by Edward III. 

Marconi. Guglielmo, marquis (1874-1937), Italian radio pioneer, 
invented and first commercially developed wireless telegraphy. 
Margaret, Saint (c. 1045-93), Saxon princess, became queen of king 
Malcolm Canmore [son of the Duncan slain by Macbeth], and 

Romanized the Celtic church. 

Margaret, princess (1930- ), British princess, daughter of king 
George VI of Great Britain, younger sister of queen Elizabeth II of 
Great Britain; married 1960 Antony Armstrong-Jones (1930- * 

Margaret of Navarre (1492-1549), French authoress, sister of 
king Francis I of France, The Heptameron etc. 

Maria Theresa (1717-80), empress, archduchess of Austris, one of 
the great rulers of her century, mother of queen Marie Antoinette 
of France. 

Marie Antoinette (1755-93), Austrian queen 1774-1793 of king 
Louis XVI of France; guillotined. 

Marie de’ Medici, see Medici, Marie de’. 

Marie de France (12th cent.), French poetess in England. 

Marie Louise (1791-1847), daughter of Austrian emperor Francis, 
and wife of Napoleon I, emperor of the French, for whom he had 
divorced Joséphine 1810. 

Marinetti, Filippo Tommaso (1876-1944), Italian poet, launched 
"futurist' artistic movement by manifesto 1909. 

Maritain, Jacques (1882— if French Catholic philosopher. 

Marius, Gaius (157-86 Bc), Roman general and politician, victor 
over barbarian invaders, elected consul [ruler] many times, long 
and bloody rivalry with Sulla, aristocratic leader. 

Marivaux, Pierre de (1688-1763), French playwright and novelist. 

Mark, Saint (ist cent.), an early follower of Jesus of Nazareth, 
author of the second Gospel, New Testament Acts xii. 12, 25. 

Markievicz, Constance, countess [born Gore-Booth] (1868-1927), 
Trish republican leader 1916-22, first woman elected to British 
parliament 1918, did not claim seat. 

Marlborough, John Churchill, 1st duke of (1650-1721), English 

eneral and statesman, won many victories over the French, 
including Blenheim 1704, and by 5 gave peace to Europe; his 
wife, Sarah Jennings, had great influence over queen Anne, and 
dictated policy. 

Marlowe, Christopher 05867055 ), English dramatist and poet, 
influenced Shakespeare, Doctor Faustus etc. 

Marmont, Auguste Frédéric Louis de [duke of Ragusa] (1774- 
1852), French general, one of Napoleon's marshals, whose sur- 
render in 2814 caused Napoleon's abdication. 

Marot, Clément (1496-1544), French poet. 

Marryat, Frederick, captain (1792-1848), British writer of sea 
tales, Mr 1 Easy etc. 

Marshall, Alfr (1842-1924), British economist, Cambridge 


Went 

rshall, George Catlett (1880-1959), American general and 
statesman, army chief of staff in world war II 1939-45, secretary of 
State 1947, devised Marshall aid plan for Europe’s post-war 
economic recovery. 

Marshall-Hall, sir Edward (1858-1927), British criminal advocate. 

II, John (1755-1835), American judge, chief justice 1801. 

Marston, John (1576-1634), English dramatist and satirist, col- 
laborated with others. 

Martial [Marcus Valerius Martialis] (c. 40-104), Latin epi- 
grammatist, coarse commentator on Roman life. 

Martin, Saint (c. 316-97), Roman soldier, founded a French 
monastery, bishop of Tours 372. 

eau, Harriet (1802-76), British writer on religious and social 

uum M ee us ), British d 
lartineau, James (1805-1900), British unitarian theologian. 

Martini, Simone (c. 1283-1344), Italian painter. 

Marvell, Andrew (1621-78), English poet and parliamentarian, 
Bermudas, Nymph Complaining, “To his Coy Mistress etc. 

Marx, Karl (1818-83), German socialist writer, propounder of 
economic theory that capitalism must decay, later adapted by 
international communism; author, with Engels, of communist 
Manifesto 1848, settled in London 1849, wrote Das Kapital [vol. 
i 1867], completed by Engels after his death. 

Mary, mother of Jesus of Nazareth (1st cent.), revered as saint and 
virgin, New Testament Luke i. 27, 31; ii. 7. 
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Mary Magdalene, Saint (1st cent.), to whom the risen Christ firet 
appeared, New Testament Luke viii. 2, John xx. 1, 14. 

I ary Tudor or ‘Bloody Mary’) (1516-58), queen of 

England, daughter of Henry VIII by Catherine of 2 1121 re- 
introduced pre-reformation clergy, married 1554 king Philip II 
of Spain against national sentiment, restored papal link, assented 
to burning of several hundred prine 

Mary II (1662-94), queen of England, Scotland and Ireland 1689-94; 
as daughter of James II, joint monarch with her husband William 
III [‘William and Mary’), following revolution of 1688. 

Stuart (1542-87), queen of Scots, daughter of James V of 
Scotland; at 6 sent to French court, at 16 married to French king’s 
heir, at 17 was queen of Francois 1I, at 18 widowed; returned to 
Scotland, married lord Darnley; after his violent death, married 
his suspected murderer lord Bothwell; compelled to abdicate 1567, 
went to England, imprisoned for 20 years by Elizabeth I, then 
beheaded. 

Mary [of Teck] (1867-1953), queen of king George V of Great 
Britain 1910-36. 

Masaccio [Tommaso Guidi] (c. 1401-29), Florentine painter. 

k, Jan (1886-1948), Czech statesman, son of Thomas 
Garrigue Masaryk, died during communist revolution. 

k, Thomas Garrigue (1850-1937), first president of Czecho- 
slovakia, had sought to secure Czech independence from Austria 
during world war I. 

Masefield, John Edward (1878-1967), British novelist, poet 
laureate 1930, Ballads and Poems etc. 

Masséna, André [duke of Rivoli] (1758-1817), French general, 
one of Napoleon’s marshals, poposcit of MED in Spain. 

eue Jules Émile Frédéric (1842-1912), French composer, 

e etc. 

Massinger, Philip (1583-1640), English dramatist, New Way to Pay 
Old Debts etc. 

Masters, Edgar Lee (1869-1950), American poet, Spoon River 
Anthology etc. 

Mathew, Theobald [‘Father Mathew'] (1790-1856), Irish priest, 
‘apostle of temperance’, conducted crusade against alcoholism 
throughout Ireland and among poor Irish in English cities. 

Matisse, Henri (1869-1954), French painter, a post-impressionist. 

Matsys, Quentin (c. 1466—c. 1531), Flemish painter. 

Matthew, Saint (1st cent.), one of the twelve apostles of Jesus of 
Nazareth, writer of the first Gospel, New Testament Matt. ix. 9; x. 3. 

Matthias Corvinus (c. 1443-90), king of Hungary 1458-90, made 
Budapest a centre of European arts and learning. 

Maudsley, Henry (1835-1918), British physician and psychiatrist. 

Maugham, William Somerset (1874-1965), British dramatist and 
novelist, Trembling of a Leaf, Razor's Edge etc. 

Maupassant, Guy de (1850-93), French novelist and short story 
writer, Boule de Suif, Une Vie, Bel Ami etc. 

Mauriac, François (1885- ), French novelist and moralist, 
Genitrix etc. 

Maurice, John Frederick Denison (1805-72), British theologian, 
Cambridge professor of moral philosophy 1866, Kingdom of 
Christ etc. 

Maurice of Nassau, prince of Orange (1567-1625), Dutch general 
and statesman, son of Willii the Silent, commanded armed 
forces of Dutch republic in war against Spain 1588-1609. 

Maxim, sir Hiram Stevens (1840-1916), American-born engineer, 
settled in England, inventions in electricity, early aircraft, and 
machine-gun design. 

Maximilian I (1459-1519), emperor of Holy Roman [German] 
empire 1493-1519, cleared Austria of invaders, patronised learning 
pent law, organised union of Spanish and Hapsburg dynasties. 

Maximilian [archduke Ferdinand Maximilian Joseph of 
Austria] (1832-67), emperor of Mexico 1864-67, had been offered 
Mexican throne under French pressure, but rebellion under 
Benito Juárez prevailed; court-martialled and shot. 

Max-Miiller, Frederick (1823-1900), German-born British- 
naturalized philologist, Oxford 5 of modern languages and 
later of comparative philology, Science of Language etc. 

Maxwell, James Clerk (1831—79), British physicist, early perceived 
principles of radiation, embracing light and invisible waves, 
Electricity and Magnetism etc. 

May, Phil (1864-1903), British caricaturist. 

May, sir Thomas Erskine (1815-86), British constitutional writer, 
clerk of house of commons 1871-86, Constitutional History of 
England etc. 

Mayhew, Henry (1812-87), British journalist, joint editor of Punch, 
wrote London Labour and the Tahdon Poor etc. 

Mazarin, Jules [Mazarini, Giulio], cardinal (1602-61), Italian- 
born French statesman, chi minister to queen-regent Anne 
during boyhood of Louis XIV. 

Mazeppa, Ívan (1644-1709), Cossack leader, strove for a Ukraine 
independent of Russia, said to have been bound naked to a horse 
by a jealous husband. 

Mazzini, Giuseppe (1805-72), Italian revolutionary, apostle of 
nationalism, one of three rulers of a short-lived Roman republic 
1849, sowed the seed of a united Italy. 

Mc [surnames], listed among Mac. 

Medici, Catherine de’ (1519-89), Florentine queen of Henry II 
of France, queen regent 1560-67 during minority of Charles IX 
and powerful after his accession; she shared responsibility for 
massacre of ‘St Bartholomew 1572. 

Medici, Cosimo de’ (1389-1464), Florentine statesman, made 
Florence strong and a centre of the arts. 
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Medici, Lorenzo ['the magnificent] de’ (1448-92), Florentine 

statesman, grandson of Cosimo and Uode ruler, patronized 
the arts, launched Michelangelo and other artists. 

Marie de' (1573-1642), Florentine second wife of Henry 
IV of France, queen regent 1610-14 during minority of Louis 
XIII and povechl after his accession. 

Medina Sidonia, Alonzo Perez de Guzman, 7th duke of (1550 
1615), Spanish dee, commanded the armada sent against 
England, defeated 1588. Y. 

Mehemet Ali (1769-1849), an illiterate adventurer who made him- 
self ruler of Egypt, extending his frontiers by war and statecraft. 

Melanchthon, (497-1560) German theologian, a colleague 
of Martin Luther at Wittenberg. 

Melbourne, William Lamb, 2nd viscount (1779-1848), British 
statesman, ig prime minister 1834, 1835-41. 

MAUS (died 624), first bishop of London, archbishop of Canterbury 


19. 
Melo, Francisco Manuel de (1608-66), Portuguese historian. 
Melville, Herman (1819-91), American novelist and traveller, 
Moby Dick etc. 
Memlinc, Hans (c. 1440-94), Flemish painter. 
Menander d 343-291 BC), Greek poet and dramatist, source of 
many familiar quotations. 
Mencíus [Meng-tse] (c. 370-289 Bc), Chinese philosophic teacher, 
Book of Meng-tse. 
c Henry Louis (1880-1956), American satirist and philo- 
logist, Prejudices etc. 
Mendel, Gregor Johann (1822-84), Austrian monk, experimented 
in plant breeding, established Mendelian principles of heredity. 
lelssohn[-Bartholdy], Felix (3809-47), German composer, 
Pianist, organist and conductor, first played in public at 10, con- 
lucted a symphony in London at 20; in all he visited England ten 
times, Mi ier Night's Dream etc. 
Menuhin, Yehudi (1916- — ), American violinist, began playing 
at § years, 
8 Robert Gordon (1894 ) Australian statesman, 
gno minister of Australia 194-41» 1949, deputy premier o 
ictoria 1932-34, minister in fe government 1932-41, leader 
of opposition 1943-49. 
Mercator, Gerardus [Gerhard Kremer] (1512-94). Flemish 
geographer and map-maker, 
Meredith George (1828-1909), British novelist and poet, Diana of 
the Crossways etc. 
Mérimée, Prosper (1803-70), French novelist, Lettres d une In- 


connue etc. 

Mesmer, Franz Anton (1734-1815), German physician, claimed 
[on of 'animal magnetism' or mesmerism, perhaps akin to 
»ypnotism. 


Messalina, Valeria (died 48), wife of the Roman emperor Claudius, 
executed for her depravity. 

Meštrović, Ivan TERI) Croat [Yugoslav] sculptor. 

Metastasio [Pietro Trapassi] (1698-1782), Italían poet and libretto 
writer, 

Metaxas, Ioannes (1871-1941), Greek statesman, dictator and 

ore minister 1936-40. 
etchnikoff, Ilya (1845-1916), Russian biologist, a founder of 

immunology, studied under Pasteur, Nobel prize. 

Metternich [Winneburg], Clemens Werzel Lothar, prince 
(2773-1859), Austrian statesman, helped to create grand alliance 
against Napoleon, played a large part at congress of Vienna 1814— 
15, and in next 30 years schemed to maintain autocratic govern- 
ment all over Europe. 

Me 8 (1791-1864), German opera composer, 

'uguenoi e. 

Michael Angelo [Michelagniolo Buonarroti Simoni] (1475- 
1564), the great Italian sculptor, painter, architect and poet, 
commissioned by popes and the Medici family. 

Michelet, Jules (1798-1874), French historian. 

Michelson, Albert Abraham (1852-1931), German-born American 
physicist, his experiments with E. W. Morley 1887 concerning 
velocity of light contributed to Einstein's later relativity theory, 
Nobel prize. 

Mickiewicz, Adam (1798-1855), Polish T 

Middleton, Thomas (c. 1580-1627), English dramatist and satirist, 
collaborated with others, 4 Mad World My Masters etc. 

Mill, John Stuart (1806-73), British economist and political philo- 
sopher; departed from utilitarian views of Jeremy Bentham by 
stressing personal freedom, System of Logic, Liberty etc. 

„ sir John Everett, rst bart. (1829-96), British painter, 
member of ‘pre-Raphaelite brotherhood’, Order of Release etc. 
1 8 le: (1859-1943), French statesman, president 

0724. 

Millet, UE François (1814-75), French rustic painter, The 
Angelus etc. 

Milner, Alfred, xst viscount (1854-1925), British statesman, mem- 
ber of war cabinet 1916, secretary for war 1918, for colonies 1919. 

Miltiades (died 488 nc), Athenian general, defeated the Persians at 
Marathon 490 Be. 

Milton, John (1608-74), English poet, theologian, historian and 
poc pamphleteer; the civil war interrupted his poetic career 

y 20 years of politics, Paradise Lost, Areopagitica etc. 

u, Honoré Gabriel, comte de (1749-91), French states- 
man, a leader of the 1789 revolution who vainly sought compromise 
and a constitutional kingdom. 

Mistral, Frédéric (1830-1914), French poet of the Provengal tongue. 
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comic dramatist; = zen etc. 

Molotov [Skryabin] Vyacheslav Mikhailovich (1890 » 
Soviet statesman, commissar for foreign affairs 1939-46; foreign 
minister 1946-49, 1953-56. d 

Moltke, Helmuth, count von (1800-91), Prussian field-marshal, 
chief of general staff 1858-88, reorganized Prussian and later Ger- 
man imperial army, wrote much on science of war. 


Mommsen, (1817-1903), German historian of Rome, 
Nobel prize. 7 "m 8 
Monet, Aaude (x 1926), French impressionist painter. 


hundreds of his followers . $ 

Monro, Alexander (1697-1767), Scottish anatomist; his son and 
grandson, both Alexander, were also anatomists; the three held the 
chair of anatomy at Edin! h university for 126 years. 

Monroe, James (1758-1831), sth president of USA 1816-24, 
twice elected, issued ‘Monroe doctrine’ [framed by John Quincy 
Adams] 1823, forbidding further European colonization or inter- 
ference in the Americas, - 

Montagu, lady Mary Wortley (1699-1762), British letter writer, 
wife of E. W. Montagu, British ambassador at Constantinople, 
she was attacked in verse by Alexander Pope, Letters etc. 

„ Michel Eyquem, seigneur de (1533-92), French 
essayist with a roving and penetrating mind, first tranalated with 

125 by ee agos, Essays, de ( 9 1 
ontca| is Josep! 1712-59), French general 
in prenem of French troops in Canada, defender of Quebec 
against Wolfe, fatally wounded as city fell. 

Montesquieu, Charles de Secondat, baron de (1689-1755), 
French political philosopher, Persian Letters etc. jm 
Montessori, Maria (1870-1952), Italian physician and educationist 

devised system for teaching young children. 

Monteverde, Claudio (1567-1643), Italian composer, first used 
fundamental discords, pointing way to modern music, 

Montez, Lola (1818-61), Irish-Spanish adventuress and actress, 
made countess by king Ludwig I of Bavaria. 8 ? 

Montezuma II (1466-1520), last Aztec emperor of Mexico, killed 
during Cortés conquest. 

Montfort, Simon de, earl of Leicester (c. 1208-65), Anglo-Nor- 
man leader of barons in forcing king Henry III to accept an advisory 
council, a first step towards parliamentary principle; de Montfort 
captured the king at battle of Lewes 1264. 

Montgomery of Alamein, Bernard Law Montgomery, rst 
viscount (1887- ), British general in world war II, victor at 
Alamein [north Africa] 1942, commanded allied land forces at 
invasion of Europe under general Eisenhower 1944, later com- 
manded British forces invading Germany 1944-48. : 

Montrose, James Graham, 1st marquis of (1612-50), Scottish 
military commander, from 1644 as a royalist fought the covenanting 
nobles, captured and hanged at Edinburgh. 

Moody, Dwight Lyman (1837-99), American evangelist and hymn- 
writer, associated with Ira David Sankey (1840-1908). | 

Moore, George (1852-1933), Irish novelist and autobiographer, 
Esther Waters, Brook Kereth, Memoirs of My Dead Life etc. 

Moore, Henry (1898- à British sculptor. 

Moore, sir John (1761-1809), British general, killed at Corunna 
at moment of victory in Peninsular war after leading historic 
retreat. 

Moore, Thomas (1779-1852), Irish poet and writer, Irish Melodies 
etc. 

More, sir Thomas [Saint] (1478-1535), VERD humanist, lord 
chancellor of England 1529-32, beheaded for disputing Henry 
VIII's supremacy over the church. 

Morgan, 

Morgan, sir Henry (c. 1634-88), English buccaneer. 4 

Morgan, John Pierpont (1837-1913), American financier and 
organizer of industrial trusts. 

M. t, Berthe (1841-95), French impressionist painter. 

Morland, George (1763-1804), British painter of rural subjects. 

Morley, Thomas (c. 1557-1603), English composer. 

Morley of Blackburn, John Morley, rst viscount (1838-1923), 
British author and politician, biographer of W. E. Gladstone. 

Morris, William (1834-96), British poet, craftsman, typographer 
and socialist, did much to stimulate public visual taste, News from 
Nowhere etc. 

Morris, William Richard, see Nuffield. 


‘les (1894-1958), British novelist, The Fountain etc. 


MORRISON 


Morrison of Lambeth, Herbert Stanley ee 
1965), British statesman, home secretary 1 president of 
council 1945, foreign secretary 1951, of labour party 


. Samuel I" eani E inventor, 
devised 1832 an electric 
Morton, Jarnes Douglas, 4th earl of AG atic , Scottish states- 
man, P lavolved in conspiracy for murder j deac [husband 
we Mary queen of Seo), was beheaded 1 
Moses (date disputed), Jewish lawgiver E “Tender of the Israelites 
towards the promised land, references in O.T. Exodus, 
Deuteronom) 
— dod Louis, rst earl Mountbatten of Burma 
(1 ), British admiral, in world war Il supreme 
SÉ. Asia, last viceroy o m India 1947, first 1948. 
Mountbatten, prince duke of „ see Edinburgh. 
Mozart, Wolfgang Amsdonl (1756-91), Austrian composer, 
wrote 624 pieces, including sih symphonies; his work was cata- 
logued and numbered by Ludwig Köchel (1800-77), Magic Flute 


tc. 

Mulready, William 2786-1863), Irish painter. 

Munch, Edvard (1896. 1944: orwegian expressionist painter. 
mum TAL HN 5 th cea E), Joresese woman story-teller, Tale of Genji. 


8 sani; ECT i] [pont s} "im em 
marshals, mad 


ad On 
ce, Rise of the Greek Epic etc. 
founder of British publishing 


ily. 

Musset, Louis Charles Alfred de (1810-57), French poet and 

dramatist, lover of George Sand, Nuits etc. 
„ Benito XL DOM Italian statesman, founded 1920 

Fascist party, shirts, to intimidate socialists and 
liberals; after 8 on Rome 1922 set up the first modern dictator- 
ship based on violence, Renee secret joue. n murder and 
pseudo-democratic 5 collapse of his regime in 
world war II he was A 

Mussor, „Modest — ici (1839-81), Russian composer, 
Boris inov etc. 

Mustafa, Kemal, see Atatürk. 

Myers, Charles Samuel (1875 1949. British psychologist. 

Myron (sth cent. Bc), Greek sculj 


N 
Nadir the 
Peter iot eos ed alere, pfo 
and north-west 


rulers, won the ‘rene, € 
India, 5 

Namier, wis (1888-1960), Russian-born British historian, 
newly ‘presented 18th-century British politics. 

ved Fridt (1861-1930), Norwegian explorer and diplomat, 

from vessel ‘ ram’ reached nearer north pole than any man before 

1895; Nobel EI for world war I re: relief. 

Napier, sir Charles James (1782-1853), British general in India 


John (1550-1617), Scottish scholar, the inventor of logar- 
$ [mathematics]. api „ rds - 
in Indian Mutiny 1857 and China. Lo 8 


Ni Meca (1791-1876), Scottish marine engineer, shipbuilder. 
—. — Roomate or — — ‘a 1821), 
Pg French 1804-14 A n 100 days in 1815; a 
ican gunner, became general in French revolutionary wars, 
siezed power as first consul 1799, hia himself — 1804, 
stunning France with his victories, master of Europe, 
modernizing French internal administration; defeat, slaughter and 
bankruptcy caused his abdication 1814, but he returned from 
Elba 1815 to face Waterloo, capture and imprisonment on St 
Helena [south Atlantic island]. 
8 I (1811-32), duke of Reichstadt, nominal king of Rome, 
N . leon I. 
lapolson [Charles Louis N. Bonaparte] (808-73); 
emperor of the French 1852-70, nephew of Napoleon I, electes 
President of republic 1848, later made himself force doe 
W was — in Franco-Prussian war 1870, 
Narses (e-t (e. 415-573) . — statesman and general, chief minister of 
Neti “Joha hn (1752-1838). British, architect, planned Regent street 
from 1811 . later George 
Nani Paul (8 (2889-1946), British painter, designer — of 


EDS Ricard [eau ['Beau"] (1674-176), British dandy, adventurer and 


a7 member of parliament 1929, minister of external pe 2 
Nasmyth, James (3308-90), British engineer, inventor of steam 


NUFFIELD 


2. 
lebuchadnezzar II (6th „ king of Babylon, 605-562 BC, 
: — SERT EN m ** 
„ O. T. 2 A - 
CEDERE SP Ma ERE aa du 
MESES cat m Nada fh Jem, bl Juden, 


O. T. Neh. i. 
Jawaharlal statesman, eon of 
b Mero: yes — Er ot d of Mahatma 


of nationalis : oque 1929, prime minister of 
Todu from it i 


Nehru, pandit Motilal re EN Indian [Hindu] nationalist 
N Niels (it ae 79) R Russian poet. 
Neon Ist prep (1758-1805), Dish 

morally wounded off cape Trafalgar (Spain); lover of — y 


Nepomuk, John of Saint (e FC 


li 
1 Germanicus) (7-68), 
Roman emperor $4.68, patron of ar licentious, end, £t 


follow 
Nee 1 omes Pelham Holles, 1st duke of (1693-1768), 
. Ard echa Lei 
1754-56 and 1757-62. 
N Thomas 


(1663-1723), mechanic, inventor of 

ti br pumping 1720. 
— gate sir oe — Deh ana and parlia- 
ecc —.— pem (rte 80 Po), British cleric, Anglican 
doe] cer n o Ng rime hac AE „ Keble [n Angio- 
Catholic 8 one aa e te famous "Tract go’ 1841, entered 
seclusion 1842, Catholic 1845, priest 1846, esta- 
blished oratories in land, cardinal 18 pro Vita rua etc. 
Newton, sir E o (1 1727), English, ist, discoverer of 
rool gravitation the nature of 


—— 
hite li 
Ney, Miei Dem 


marshals, created by him duke o 4- 3 
cb 
not 


children [Santa Claus], 

Nicholas I (1796-1855), en emperor e of Russia 1825-55), tried to 

id his empire; to Crimean war with 

Britain and France 1 iE 

Nicholas II (1868-1918), M mng [tsar of Russia from 1894 
until his murder following Bolshevik revolution. 

Niebuhr, Barthold (1776-1831), German € of Rome. 

Niepce, Joseph oo (1765-1833), early 


phy, worked with Daguerre. 
Niceta: Friedrich (i (184471909), German philosopher, decried 


Nightingale, Florence. (1820-1910), British reformer of n 
Tep Caa 1854 to nurse copper 
changed, nursing schools in don. 

pi cma iom Vaslav (1890-1950), Russian dancer, pioneer of west 


Ni —— (185 22), Hungarian orchestral conductor. 

Ni William Mazwell, eee t of (1676-3744), Load 
ily; wi in 

clothes the — before — 


eie =the — 1953-61. 


World pin j 
wot 
Nogi, C rias 
5 epe — prem general, besieged 


1994-0: 
— ae t May LT ers sculptor, prim 
17. a), 
pres de 1777-82, in power when Ls ud inten dena 


Northcliffe, Alfred Charles William Harmsworth, 
— ourna British coe and newspaper — —U 
mass production. 


e. 1699-1765), 
e Notie Dame (se, (1503-66), French 


— (1772-1801), German 


Nuffield, William Richard 
Dace omen ceed Mow ee (1877-1963), 


OATES 


(0) 


Oates, Lawrence Edward Grace, captain (1880-1912), British 
antarctic explorer, walked away into polar blizzard so that his starv- 
ing comrades could live. 

Cato Titus (1648-1705), English conspirator caused public dis- 
orders 1678. 

Obrenovic, Milos (1761-1860), Serbian prince, 

O'Brien, Murtough (1050-1119), Irish king and church reformer. 

O'Casey, Sean (1884-1964), Irish dramatist, Juno and the Paycock 
etc. 


Occam, William of (c. 1280-1350), English philosopher and 
Franciscan monk. 

Occleve, Thomas (1 368-c. 1450), English poet. 

O’Clery, Michael (died c. 1645), Irish historian. 

O'Connell, Daniel (1775-1847), Irish patriot, lawyer, orator and 
parliamentarian, ‘the liberator’, fought for Catholic emancipation 
and later agrarian reform. 

O'Connor, Fergus Edward (1794-1855), Irish leader of English 
'chartist! movement to relieve poverty 5 

O'Connor, Thomas Power (1848-1929), Irish London journalist 
and British parliamentarian. 

Octavian, Roman emperor, see Augustus. 

Odo (died 1097), Norman pe bishop of Bayeux, half-brother of 
William the Conqueror, held power in conquered England. 

Odoacer (sth cent.), Germanic warrior leader, stormed Rome, 
deposed Romulus Augustulus, last Roman emperor in west 476. 

Offa (8th cent.), king of the Mercians "EOS. 

Offenbach, Jacques [Jakob y berst] (1819-80), German 
composer of light opera, Tales of Hoffman etc. 

Oglethorpe, James Edward (1096-1785), British colonizer of 
Georgia 1733, later one of the United States. 

Ohm, Goore imon (1787-1854), German physicist, after whom is 
named the electrical unit of resistance. 

O'Kelly, Sean (1882-1966), Irish statesman, 
1945-59, a founder of Sinn Fein, speaker of 
1919. 

Olaf, Saint (995-1030), king of Norway 101 5-30; there were other 

gs of this name. 

Oldcastle, sir John (died 1417), English Lollard martyr. 

Oldenbarneveldt, J (1547-1619), Dutch statesman, a 
leader in strife between republicans and princes. 

Oliver, Isaac (1566-1617) and his son Peter (1594-1647), English 


resident of republic 
irst parliament [dail] 


miniature pnas 
Olivier, sir Laurence oor , British actor. 
Oman, sir Charles (1860-1946), British historian. 


Omar Khayyam (e. 1050-c. 1123), Persian poet and mathematician, 
inspirer of Edward Fitzgerald's poem Rubdiydt, 
O'Neill, Eugene ( 1888-71953), American dramatist, Anna Christie etc. 
Sel Mat, earl of Tyrone (1550-1616), Irish rebel against 
ng! power. 
Opie, John (rS British painter. 
Orange, see William the silent and William III. 
Orcagna [Andrea di Cione] (c. 1308-68), Florentine painter. 
Orford, see Walpole. 
Origen [Origenes Adamantius] (186-253), Christian theologian 
at Alexandria, a leading ‘father of the church’. 
Orleans, Philip II, duke of (1674-1723), regent of France during 
minority of Louis XV 1715-23. 
Ormonde, James Butler, ist duke of (1610-88), Irish statesman, 
odios Pants dis : sat), Spanish chronich £1 
us, lus (sth cent.), Spanis ronicler o nds. 
Orpen, sir William (1878 1930, British painter. . 
Orsini, Felice, count (1819-58), Italian revolutionary, executed for 
trying to assassinate Napoleon III of France. 
Ortelius [Ortel], Abraham (1527-98), Dutch cartographer. 
i, Gene see 1 
Orwel rge name of Eric Arthur Blair] so), British 
writer and es Animal Farm, Nineteen Bed A a m 
Osborne, Dorothy (1627-95), English letter-writer, married sir 
William Temple (1628-90), diplomat, 
ian (3rd or 4th cent.), a supposed Gaelic warrior bard; poems in 
his name were forged by James Macpherson 1760. 
Ostade, Adriaen van (1610-85) and dar van (1621-49), Dutch 
painters, brothers. 
Oswald, Saint, bishop (died 992), English prelate, bishop of Wor- 
cester and archbishop of York 972. 
TM Saint, king (604-42), Ae Seer king of Northumbria 
3742. 
Otto I, the great (912-73), German king 936-73 and emperor of 
5 Holy Reman 2 005 5 
tway, Thomas (1682 nglish dramatist, Venice Preserved etc. 
Oudinot, Charles Nicolas (2767-1847), French general, one of 
Napoleon’s marshals, made by him duke of Reggio. 
Outram, sir James, bart. (1803-63), British general, commanded 
besieged Lucknow in Indian mutiny 1857. 
9 blius Ovidius Naso] (43 BC-c. AD 19), Latin poet, wrote 
much of love legends of ancient gods; Chaucer drew from him 
oi c M 
loy nzalo Hernandez de 8-1 i 
T 
[2 1616-83), Engli: uritan cleric, a chaplai: Oli 
Cromwell and vice-chancellor at Oxford aM cxi 
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PAXTON 


Owen, Robert (1771-1858), British philanthropist and social re- 
former, a rich manufacturer who sought to set up ideal socialist 
community in New Lanark, Scotland; brought about factory act 
to protect children. P 

Oxford and Asquith, rst earl of, see Asquith. 

Oxford, Edward de Vere, 17th earl of (1550-1604), English 
courtier and poet. 

Oxford, Robert Harley, 1st earl of, see Harley. 


p 

Pader: Ignacz Jan (1860-1941), Polish pianist and statesman, 
prime minister 1919. 

Paganini, Niccolo ( 0 Italian violinist. 

Paine, Thomas (1737-1809), British radical writer, published 
republican pamphlets in America during revolution 1776-83, took 
active part in French revolution 1792—94, Rights of Man, Age of 
Reason etc. 

Palestrina, Giovanni Pierluigi da (c. 1524-94), Italian composer, 
commissioned to reform church music. 

Paley, William (1743-1805), British theologian, exponent of 
‘utilitarian’ religious thought, Evidences of Christianity etc. 

Palgrave, Francis Turner (1824-97), British man of letters, Oxford 
professor of poetry, edited Golden Treasury anthology. 

A 'd (1511-90), French potter, pioneer of ceramics. 

Palladio, Andrea (1518-80), Italian architect who greatly influenced 
Italian monumental building. 

Palma, Jacopo [Palma Vecchio = ‘old Palma’) (c. 1480-1528), 
Venetian painter. 

Palmer, Samuel (1805-81), British painter and etcher. 1 

Palmerston, Henry Temple, 3rd viscount (1784-1865), British 
statesman, prime minister 1855-59, 1859-65, foreign secretary 
1830-41, 1846-51, applied vigour in international relations. 

iurst, Emmeline (1858-1928) and her daughters Christabel 

(1880-1958) and Sylvia (1882-1960), British leaders in struggle 
1910-14 for women's right to vote. 

Paracelsus [Theophrastus Bombastus von Hohenheim] (1493- 


1541), Swiss physician, violent and quarrelsome, who reformed 
medical and pharmaceutical methods, 
Paré, Ambroi (1510-90), French surgeon, father of modern 


visi Gi 

Parini, Giuseppe (1729-99), Italian poet. 

Matthew (c. 1200-59), English chronicler. 

Park, Mungo (1771-1806), British explorer of Africa, discoverer of 
river Niger 1796, Travels in the Interior etc. 

Parker, Matthew (1504-75), archbishop of Canterbury 1559-75, 
formulator of protestant practice, 

Parmenides (c. 515-c. 445 BC), Greek philosopher. 

Parnell, Charles Stewart (1846-91), Irish politician, *uncrowned 
king of Ireland’, chairman of Irish nationalist party in British 

riament, falsely implicated in crime by forged letters in the 
ndon Times, career ruined by divorce case scandal 1890. 

Parr, Catherine (1512-48), sixth wife of Henry VIII of England. 
Parry, sir Charles Hubert Hastings, 1st bart. (1848-1918), 
British composer. j 
Parsons, sir Charles Algernon (1854-1931), British marine engi- 

neer, invented steam turbine 1894. 

Blaise (1623-62), French theologian and philosopher, 
opposed a religious view to Descartes’ acceptance of human reason 
as supreme, Pensées [Thoughts] etc. 

Passfield, 1st baron, see Webb, Sidney. 

Pasternak, Boris (1895-1960), Russian poet and novelist, Nobel 
prize, Dr. Zhivago etc. 

Pasteur, Louis (1822-95), French chemist, founder of immunology; 
he proved that germs from the air were essential to fermentation. 

Paston, William (1378-1444), John (1421-66), Clement (1516- 
2»: nglish landowning family of Norfolk whose domestic letters 

ve been published, The Paston Letters. “ 

Pater, Walter (1839-94), British critic and essayist, Marius the 
Epicurean etc. 

Paterson, William (1658-1719), British financier, founder of bank 
of England 1694. 

Patmore, Coventry (1823-96), British poet, Angel in the House etc. 

Patrick, Saint [Sucat or Succetus Patricius), (c. 385-c. 461), 
peon saint of Ireland, probably born in Britain, taken to Ireland 

y marauders, later in France became a bishop, then went to hea- 
then Ireland to christianize it. 

Paul, Saint (1st cent.), the Hebrew Saul of Tarsus, persecutor of 
Christians, converted, became the great Christian ‘apostle of 
the gentiles’; made many missionary journeys, wrote several 
Epistles, was executed in ns €. 64 New Testament Y Cor. xv. 


9, 10. 

Paul III [Alessandro Farnese] (1468-1549), pope 1534-49, ex- 
communicated king Henry VIÍI of England, authorised founding 
of Jesuit order. 

Paul VI [Giovanni Battista Montini] (1897— ), elected pope 
1963, born in Italy, cardinal 1958, heir to progressive views of 
predecessor John XXIII. t 

Pavlov, Ivan (1849-1936), Russian physiologist, pioneer of condi- 
tioned reflexes, Nobel prize. 

Pavlova, Anna (1882-1931), Russian ballet dancer. 

Paxton, sir Joseph (1801-65), British superintendent of gardens 
designed crystal palace for London exhibition 1851. 


PEACOCK 


Peacock, Thomas Love (1785-1866), British satirist, Nightmare 
Abbey, 1l Grange etc. e 

Pearson, 1 (1857-1936), British mathematician, pioneer in 
eugenics. 

Peary, Robert Edwin (1856-1920), American explorer, reached 
north pole 1909, first man to do so. 

Pedro I, the cruel (1334-69), king of Castile and León 1350-69, 
murdered his brother, was slain in battle by another. 

Peel, sir Robert (1788-1850), British statesman, prime minister 
1834-35, 1841-46, previously as home secretary founded metro- 
politan police 1829 (‘bobbies’ from Robert), which became 
national model, built up tory party, first named ‘conservative’ 1831. 

Peisistratus, see Pisistratus. 

Pelagius [Morgan] (4th-sth cent.), British heretical theologian; 
Pelagian heresy, denying original sin, denounced by the church. 
Pelham, Henry (1696-1754), English statesman, prime minister 

1743-54, headed ‘broad-bottom administration’ 1744. 

Penda (c. 577-655), king of Mercia. 

Penn, William (1644-1718), English Quaker, founder of Penn- 
sylvania 1682, planned Philadelphia. 

Pepys, Samuel (1633-1703), English diarist, employed as secretary 
of royal navy; vigorous organizer of national fleet; secret Dic 
deciphered 1825 [least censored edition by H. B. Wheatley]. 

Perceval, Spencer (1762-1812), British statesman, prime minister 
1809-12, assassinated in house of commons by an aggrieved man. 

Percy, sir Henry, see Hotspur. 

Pérez Galdós, Benito (1843-1920), Spanish novelist. 

Pericles (c. 490-429 BC), ruler of Athens 460-429, a great statesman 
and general, under whom the Parthenon was built and Sophocles, 
Phidias, Herodotus, Aeschylus and Euripides flourished—a 
‘golden age’. 

Perrault, Charles (1628-1703), French fairy-tale writer. 

Pershing, John (1860-1948), American general, commanded US 
forces in Europe 1917-19, world war I. 

Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich (1746-1827), Swiss educationist, 
experimented with model schools, 

Pétain, Philippe (1856-1951), French im a leader in world war 
I, became head of state in world war 1I during German occupation 
1940-44; later convicted as ‘collaborator’, imprisoned. 

Peter [Simon, called Peter = ‘the rock'] (ist cent.), chief of the 
twelve apostles of Jesus of Nazareth and leader of the early church, 
martyred, New Testament Luke v. 1-10; xxii. 8, 14. 

Peter I, the great (1672-1725), emperor [tsar] of Russia 1709-25, 
studied trades and crafts in London, Amsterdam, etc., founded St 
Petersburg, modernized Russia, won Baltic provinces from 
Sweden. 

Petrarch [Francesco Petrarca] (1304-74), Italian poet and 
humanist, forerunner of Renaissance learning, his poems in- 
spired by love of one Laura, 

Petrie, sir William Matthew Flinders (1853-1942), British 
archaeologist, notably in Egypt. 

Petronius ['Arbiter' = judge of taste'], Gaius (rst cent.), Latin 
satirist, boon companion of emperor Nero, Satyricon etc. 

Pharaoh, Hebrew form of title cf anciobt kings of Egypt. 

Phelps, Samuel (1804-78), British actor, brought fame to Sadler's 
Wells theatre, London. 

Phidias (sth cent. Bc), Greek sculptor, master architect and sculptor 
to Pericles, superintended erection of Parthenon. 

Philip II or Philip Augustus (1165-1223), king of France 1180- 
1223, led long struggle against English kings. 

Philip IV, the handsome (1268-1314), king of France 1285-1314, 
a modern-minded administrator. 

Philip VI (1293-1350), king of France 1328-50, vanquished by the 
English at Crécy 1346 and lost Calais 1347. 

Philip II (382-336 nc), king of Macedonia 356-336 BC), put an end to 
Greek independence by victory of Chaeronea 338, father of Alex- 
ander the great. 

Philip II (1527-98), king of Spain 1556-98, married 1554 queen 
Mary Tudor of Éngland, after her death sought vainly to marry 
Elizabeth I. 

Philip, prince, duke of Edinburgh, see Edinburgh. 

Philip the good (1396-1467), duke of Burgundy 1419-67, first 
sided with England against Charles VII of France [period of Joan 
of Arc], then helped France to expel the English. 

Philip Neri, Saint (1515-95), Italian religious zealot, founded 
Oratorians order 1564. 

Philo Judaeus (c. 20 BC-AD 40), pre-Christian philosopher of 

o, Alexandria whose teaching later influenced Christians. 

Phiz', see Browne, H. K. i 
Picasso, Pablo [Pablo Ruiz] (1881— ), Spanish painter, working 
„in France, in early life 1907-14 was a founder of cubism. i 
Piccard, Auguste (1884-1962) and Jean Félix (1884-1963), Swiss 

brothers, explorers of upper air and ocean depths. 

Piero della Francesca [or dei Franceschi] (c. 1416-92), Floren- 
tine painter. E 
Piero di Cosimo [Pietro di Loranzo] (1462-1521), Florentine 

painter. 

Pilate, Pontius (rst cent.), Roman procurator [governor] of Judaea 
,AD 26—36, assented to crucifixion of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Pilsudski, Jozef (1867-1935), Polish general [marshal] and states- 
man, former rebel against Russian rule, dictator of independent 

age 1918-22, ei 5. m Od 

'522-c. 440 BC), Greek lyric poet, Odes etc. ^ 

Pinero, sir Arthur Wing (1855-1934), British popular playwright, 

Second Mrs Tanqueray etc. 
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Pinturicchio, Bernardino [di Betti di Biagio] (1454-1513), 


Ttalian painter. 
Pirandello, Luigi (1867-1937), Italian dramatist, novelist, Six 
an etc. 


surname of several Italian artists, not neces- 
1 


Pisistratus (c. 600-528 Bc), Athenian ruler, usurped power, proved a 
benevolent dictator. 

Camille (1830-1903), French impressionist painter of 
Spanish descent; his son Lucien (1863-1944) also painted. 

sir Isaac (1813-97), British spelling reformer, invented 
phonetic shorthand or stenography 1837-42. 

Pitt, William (1759-1806), British statesman, son of earl of Chatham, 
was at 23 chancellor of the exchequer, at 24 prime minister, holding 
that office 1783-1801, 1804-06, covering French revolution. 

Pius VI [Giannangelo Braschi] (1717-99), pope 1775-99, was taken 
captive to France by Bonaparte when French revolutionary army 


occupied Rome. 

ius Chiaramonti] (1742-1823), pope 1800-23, was 
compelled to consecrate Bonaparte emperor in Paris, kept captive 
in France and Rome annexed. 

Pius IX [Giovanni Mastai-Ferretti] (1792-1878), pope 1846-78, 
vatican council proclaimed pope's infallibility 1869-70; from 1870 
new kingdom of Italy ruled in Rome, the pope being a voluntary 
‘prisoner’. 

Pizarro, Francisco (c. 1478-1541), Spanish soldicr, conqueror of 
Peru; with 170 men he seized and supplanted the ruler of this 
great empire 1532-33. 

Planck, Max (1858-1947), German physicist, developed quantum 
theory of constitution of matter r9oo, Nobel prize. 

Plantagenet, surname of English kings from Henry II to Richard III 
inclusive (1154-1485). 

Plato (c. 427-347 BC), Greek philosopher, student of Socrates, after 
death of Socrates began teaching in olive-groves of Academia, near 
Athens, Republic, Apology, Lats, etc. 

Plautus, Titus Maccius (c. 5 Roman author of [poetic] 
comedies, many inspired the Elizabethan playwrights. 8 

Playfair, sir Nigel (1874-1934), British theatre producer, revived 
John Gay's Beggar's Opera 1920 for 1,463 continuous performances 
and later revival. 

Plimsoll, Samuel (1824-98), British parliamentarian, designed legal 
safety load line for ships. 

Pliny the elder [Gaius Plinius Secundus] (23-79), Roman 
writer of vast output oo of it lost) on history, current events 
and science, National History etc. 

Pliny the younger [Gaius Plinius Caecilius Secundus] (c. 61— 
c. 113) Roman advocate and public official nephew of elder 
Pliny, Letters etc. Y 

Plotinus (204-70), Alexandrian philosopher, ‘Neoplatonist’ and 


mystic. 

Plutarch (c. 46-126), Greek biographer and philosopher, Lives etc. 

Pocahontas (1595-1617), American Indian ‘princess’, married to a 
Virginian settler, John Rolfe (1585-1622), visited England 1616-17 
and died there. Y 

Poe, Edgar Allan (1809-49), American novelist, short story writer 
and poet, House of Usher etc. y 

Poincaré, Raymond (1860-1934), French statesman, president 
1913-20. 

Pole, Reginald (1500-58), English prelate, disputed king Henry 
VIII’s policies; as cardinal and papal legate returned to England 
under queen Mary, archbishop of Canterbury 1556. 

Polk, James Knox (1795-1849), 11th president of USA 1845- 


Pollaiuolo = poulterer’s son], Antonio di Jacobo Benci (1429— 
98) and his brother Pietro (1443-96), Italian sculptor-painter and 
painter respectively. i 

Polo, Marco (1254-1324), Venetian traveller; first European to 
describe the Chinese empire; he and his trading uncles took 33 
years to get to Peking. AC 

Polybius (c. 205-123 BC), Greek historian. 

Polycarp, Saint (c. 70-156), bishop of Smyrna and martyr. 

Pombal, Sebastian de alho, marquis of (1 699-1782), 
Portuguese statesman, prime minister 1756-77. . 

Pompadour, Jeanne Antoinette Poisson, marquise de tTa TSA), 
mistress of king Louis XV of France, controlled state policy, often 
disastrously, for many years. 

Pompey the great [Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus] (106-48 bc), 
Roman general and statesman, won victories for Rome, formed a 
triumvirate with Julius Caesar and Marcus Lucinius Crassus; 
in a quarrel for power, Pompey was driven out of Italy, defeated 
by Caesar at Pharsalia [Greece] and murdered in Egypt. 

Poniatowski, Stanislas Augustus ( 1732-98), last king of Poland 
1764-95, abdicated after Prussia, Russia and Austria had invaded, 

Pontormo, Jacopo [Carrucci] da (1494-1557), Florentine painter. 

Pope, Alexander (1688-1744), English poet, self-educated, his 
body twisted by early disease, he grew rich by translating Homer's 
Iliad and Odyssey, friend of Swift, Wycherley, Addison, wrote 
bitter satires on his contemporaries, Rape of the Lock, Dunciad, 
Essay on Man etc. he 2 

Porson, Richard (1759-1808), British scholar, Cambridge professor 


of Greek. 


PORTAL 


Portal of Hungerford, Charles Frederick Algernon Portal, 1st 
viscount (189- Y British air force marshal, chief of air staff 
1940-45, world war II. 

Pote: , Gregory Alexandrovich, ce of Tauris (1724-91), 
Russian statesman, as a young soldier became lover of empress 
Catherine II, had for years great influence in the state, reformed 

E depu ui A EC pap Fans 

lenc, Fran: 1899-1963), French composer. 

Poulsen, Valdemar (1869-1942), Danish inventor of electric arc 
generator. 

Pound, sir Dudley (1877-1943), British admiral, first sea lord 


Ezra (1885- ), American ‘imagist’ poet, greatly in- 
CC rio ore MM 
1594-1665), French painter of ical scenes. 

Pozzo di Borgo, lo Andrea, count (1764-1842), Corsican 
diplomat in Russian service, active against Napoleon I. 

Praxiteles (4th cent, Bc), Greek sculptor. 

Prescott, William Hickling (1796-1859) American historian, 
Conquest of Peru etc. 

Prester John (c. rath cent.): there was no such person; a name 
ULM applied to various remote rulers in Asia by writers in 

;jurope. 
1 ‘old’ and ‘young’, see James Stuart and Stuart, Charles 


Edwar 

Prévost, l'abbé [Antoine François Prévost d'Exiles] (1697-1763), 
French novelist priest, Manon Lescaut etc. 

Pride, Thomas (died 1658), English civil war parliamen! com- 
mander, excluded from house of commons 130 members favour- 
able to king Charles I [‘Pride’s purge’), signed king's death warrant. 

Priestley, John Boynton (1894 ), British novelist and drama- 
tist, Good Companions, An Inspector Calls etc. 

Priestley, Joseph (1733-1804), British chemistry pioneer, political 
philosopher and unitarian minister, discoverer of oxygen, author 
Estee 'greatest happiness of greatest number', according to 


am, 

Primo de Rivera, Miguel, marquis of Estella (1870-1930), 
Spanish general and dictator 1923-29. 

Prince regent, see George IV. 

Prokofiev, Sergei (1891-1953), Russian composer, Boris Godunov, 

Propert p rus ( 6 Bc), R. af 

ius, Sextus (c. so-c. 16 Bc), Roman elegiac poet. 

Proudhon, Pierre Joseph (1809-65), French socialist writer, author 
of phrase ‘property is theft’. 

Marcel (1871-1922), French novelist, remarkable for 

pee ological analysis and evocation of moods, A la Recherche du 

'emps TES Donnere 0j Do Past]. d 

h iiam (1600-69), English puritan pamphleteer, pilloried, 
lost his ears and branded for ridiculing king Charles Tei Lax 

Psalmanazar, George (c. 1679-1763), French literary impostor, 
who imposed on Samuel Johnson. 

Ptolemy [Claudius Ptolemaeis] (c. 90-168), Greek geographer 
and astronomer of Alexandria; his earth-centred universe pre- 
vailed for 15 centuries. 

Ptolemy, name of Macedonian monarchs who ruled over Egypt 
323 BC B An TEENS last. 

b como (1858-19: Italian opera composer, Madame 
r P qa 
in, Augustus Welby (1812-52), British architect of French 
lescent, decorated houses of parliament, built churches. 

Purcell, Henry (c. 1658-95), SO ue composer, son of musical 
family, organist of Westminster abbey at 22, Dido and Aeneas etc. 

Samuel (c. 1577-1626), English writer on geographic 
marvels, Purchas his Pilgrimes etc. 

Pusey, Edward Bouverie (1800-82), English church reformer, 
with Keble and Newman produced tracts for Anglo-Catholic 
8 1833-37. 

lexander Sergeyevich (1799-1837), national poet of 
Russia, Boris Godunov etc. 

Puvis de Chavannes, Pierre (1824-98), French painter. 

Pym, John (1584-1643), English civil war [parliamentary] leader, 
deed: in carrying Grand Remonstrance and impeaching 

trafford, was one of ‘five members’ king Charles I sought to 


arrest. 

Pyrrhus (319-272 Bc), king of Epirus [Greece], who lost most of 
his army in routing Romans [= ‘Pyrrhic victory']. 

Pythagoras (6th cent. Bc), Greek philosopher and mathematician, 
said to have discovered theorem of triangles. 

Pytheas (4th cent. nc), Greek sailor, the first man to have recorded 
sighting Britain. 


Q 


Quain: name of three British medical men: Jones (1796-1865), 
anatomist and textbook writer; Richard (1800-87), president of 
royal college of surgeons; sir Richard (816-98), president of 
general medical council. 

9 Francis (1592-1644), English poet, Emblems etc. 
lueensberry, John Sholto Douglas, 8th marquess of (1844 
1900), presided at framing of ‘Queensberry rules’ for boxing 1867. 

eensberry, William Douglas, 4th duke [‘old O. (1724-1819), 
dissolute sportsman. 

Dalla (c. 1367-1438), Italian sculptor. 


Quercia, Jacopo 
Cusrcuzllie, Louise de, see Kéroualle. 
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Quesnay, Francois (1694-1774), French economist. 
Quevedo y vinegar be ROLE ee : 
Quiller-Cou: Arthur omas (1863-1944), Britis) 
FFF 
Quin, James (1693-1766), British actor, rival of Garrick. 
Edgar (1803-75), French historian, man of letters and 
political orator. 
Quintero, see Alvarez Quintero. 
[Marcus Fabius Quintilianus] (c. 35-100), Roman 
rhetorician. 
, Vidkun (1887-1945), Norwegian politician, collaborated 
with German invaders of Norway 1940-45, later sentenced to 
death by Norwegians. 


R 


Rabelais, Francois (1494-1553), French humanist, satirist, physi- 
cian and monk, wrote bie: offensive, bawdy and brilliant satires 
which aroused fury of church and state, Pantagruel, Gargantua etc. 

Rachel [Elisa Félix] (1821-58), Swiss-born French tragic actress, 
began as street singer. N 

„Sergei Vasilyevich (1873-1943), Russian composer 
and pianist. 

Racine, Jean (165 ), French dramatic poet, with Corneille the 
founder of French ical drama, Phédre, Athalie etc. 

Radcliffe, John (165071714), English physician and parliamen- 
tarian, bequeathed fortune to Oxford [Radcliffe] library, infirmary, 

9373000 

urn, lenry (1756-1826), Scottish portrait painter. 

Raffles, sir Thomas ‘Stamford (1781-1826), British colonial 
administrator, founded Singapore and don zoo. 

Raikes, Robert (1735-1811), founder of Sunday school movement 
for poor children 1780. 

Raleigh, sir Walter (1522-1618), English maritime adventurer, 
admiral, courtier and writer, a favourite of queen Elizabeth I, 
after whom he named Virginia in N. America, led treasure-hunting 
expeditions against Spanish America, imprisoned for years by 
James I for conspiracy, finally beheaded, Even Such is Time etc. 

Raleigh, sir Walter (1861-1922), Oxford professor of English 
literature from 1904. 2 4 

Rameses II, the great (reigned c. 1300-1225 BC), Egyptian king, 
monumental builder. 

y, Allan (c. 1685-1758), Scottish poet, Gentle Shepherd etc.; 
n son, Allan y (1713-84) was portrait painter to George 


Ramsay, sir William (1852-1916), British chemist, discoverer of 
helium, neon and with lord Rayleigh argon, Nobel prize. 

y, Arthur Michael (1904— ), British prelate, archbishop 
of Canterbury 1961. 

Rancé, Armand de, abbé (1626-1700), French priest, founder of 
austere SITAS monastic order, offshoot of Cistercians. 

Ranke, Leopold von (1795-1886), German historian. 2 

Raphael [Raffaello Sanzio or Santi] (1483-1520), Italian painter, 
became an architect of St Peter's at Rome. 

Rashi [rabbi Solomon Ben Isaac] (c. 1041-1105), Jewish commen- 
tator. 

Rasputin, Gregory Efimovich (1871-1916), Russian monk and 
court intriguer, murdered just before Bolshevik revolution. 

Rastell, William (1508-65), English judge. 

Ravel, Maurice (1875-1937), French composer, Bolero etc. 

Rawlinson, sir Henry Creswicke, bart. (1810-95), 
assyriologist. 

Ray, John plar aTa ), English systematic naturalist. S3 

Rayleigh, John William trutt, 3rd baron (1842-1919), British 
physicist and mathematician, Cambridge professor of experi- 
mental physics 1879-84, discovered argon with W. Ramsay. 
Nobel prize. js 

Reade, Charles (1814-84), British novelist and playwright, Cloister 
and the Hearth etc. 

Reading, Rufus Daniel Isaacs, rst marquis of (1860-1935), 
British judge and statesman, lord chief justice 1913-21, viceroy of 
India 1921—26, foreign secretary 1931. D 

Réaumur, René Antoine de (1683-1757), French physicist, 
devised a thermometer. 

Récamier [born Jeanne Bernard] (1777-1849), French hostess and 
wit, entertained leaders of restoration [post-1815] France. 2 
Redmond, John (1851-1918), Irish politician and British parlia- 
mentarian, leader of nationalist home rule parliamentary party 
1900-18, controlling balance of power in commons 1910-14. | 

Reed, Walter (1851-1902), American bacteriologist specializing in 
mosquito-borne yellow fever. 8 

Reeves, John Sims (1818-1900), British operatic tenor singer. 

Regiomontanus [Johann Müller] (1436—76), German mathe- 
matician and scientific speculator. 

Regnault, Henri Victor (1810—78), French physicist. * 

Reichenbach, Karl, baron von (1788-1869), German chemist, 
discoverer of paraffin and creosote 1830-33. 

Reichstadt, see Napoleon II. 

Reid, Thomas (1710-96), Scottish philosopher. 

Reinhardt, Max (1873-1943), German theatrical producer. 

Reith, John Charles Walsham Reith, 1st baron (1889-  ), first 
manager of British Broadcasting Company 1922 and director- 
general of Corporation 1927-38; great formative influence on 
British radio. 


British 


— M 


RÉJANE 


jane, Gabrielle Charlotte (1856-1920), French actress. 

Reimbrasdt [Rembrandt Harmenszoon van Rijn) (1606-69), 
Dutch painter, Ep . showed deep humanity, 
enormous power and outpu m > 

Renan, Joseph Ernest (182: 2), French philologist, essayist and 
poan, Joseph Erap ehe Bibi 7 like a detective, Origins of Christianity 


Rennie, John (1761-1821), British engineer, built many bridges and 


Renoir, Pierre Auguste (1 841-1919), French impressionist painter. 

Retz, Paul de Gondi, cardinal de (1613-79), French politician and 
intriguer under Louis XIV. 3 

Reuter, Julius de, baron (1816-99), German-born British-natura- 
lized founder in London of a worldwide news agency during 


18 22 3 eh Bn 
Revere, Paul (1735-1818), American patriot in war of independence, 
hero of midnight ride to Lexington to rouse resistance as British 


8. 
Rhodes, Cecil John (1853-1902), English-born colonist, later South 
j 0 ay acquired diamond fields in Orange 
[Boer] free state, secured and commercialized uncolonized un- 
caplores n. — [hence ‘Rhodesia’], became premier of 
Briti: e colony, encouraged Boers 
9 5 to South African war of 1899-1902, bequeathed £6m., 
nong 170 Oxford university rer ET: 


Reynolds, sir Joshua (725 923» British portrait painter, first 


bentrop, Joachim von (1893- German statesman, 

pesi ambassador to Britain 198 em minister 1938-45, 

led. 

Ricardo, David (1772-1823), British economist, influenced 19th 
cent. thought, Principles of Political Economy etc. 

Richard I [Cœur de Lion] (1157-99), king of England, duke of 
Normandy, count of Anjou 1189-99, seldom visited England, 
embroiled in dynastic feuds elsewhere, adventurous warrior and 

Richard H (1907-14), king. of England his kingd 

1367-1400), of England 137 lom 
ruled by John of Gaunt during minority, at I Nebra handled 
Wat Tyler's rebellion, later an imperious ruler, compelled to resign 
crown to a cousin [Henry IV], died in prison. 

Richard III (1452-85), king of apace 1483-85, on death of Edward 
IV us rone of Edward 13; Edward V and a brother 
were murdered; Richard slain at orth battle by his successor 


Henry VII. 
Richardson, Handel [pen name of Ethel Florence Richard- 
son] (1870-1946), Australian novelist, Fortunes of Richard Mahony 


etc. 

Richardson, sir Owen Willan (1879-1959), British physicist, 
Nobel prize. 

Richardson, sir Ralph (1902- ), British actor. 

Richardson, Samuel (1689-1761), British printer turned novelist, 
Pamela, Clarissa Hari etc. 

Richelieu, Armand Jean du Plessis, cardinal, duke of (1585— 
1642), French statesman, as chief minister, r.led France during 
boyhood and reign of Louis XIII, founded centralized absciute 


rule. 

Richet, Charles Robert (1850-1935), French physiologist, Nobel 
prize. 

Richter, Hans (1843-1915), German-born musical conductor, 
Manchester Hallé orchestra 1900-11. 

Richter, Jean Paul (1763-1825), German novelist. 

Rider Haggard, see Haggard. 

Ridley, Nicholas (c. 1500-55), English prelate, a leader of reforma- 
tion, bishop of Rochester and later London, under queen Mary 
burnt for heresy at Oxford with Latimer. 

Riemann, George Friedrich Bernhard (1826-66), German 
mathematician, laid foundations of non-Euclidean geometry and 
therefore relativity. 

Rienzi, Cola di (c. 1313-54), Italian political reformer, twice secured 
brief rulership of Rome by popular revolt. 

„Rainer ia (1875 1926) Austrian poet. 

Rimbaud, Arthur (1854-91), French symbolist poet, closely linked 
with Verlaine, ceased writing at 20, became a business man, 
Illuminations etc. 

iini, Francesca da (died 1285), Italian noblewoman, killed by 
a jealous husband, mentioned in Dante's Inferno. 
Pod „Nikolay Andreyevich (1844-1908), Russian 
ser. 


Ritson, Joseph (1752-1803), British li: anti 2 

Robbia, see Della Robbia. AE dE 

Robert [Bruce] I (1274-1329), king of Scotland 1306-29, descendant 
of Norman nobles, liberated Scotland by war from English king's 
claim after Bannockburn and was himself crowned. 

Roberts, Frederick Sleigh wast des 1st earl (1832-1914), 
British general, led relief march to Kandahar [Afghanistan] 1880, 
commander in first part of South African war 1900-01, field- 

Robertson, sir William Robert, bart. (1860-1933), British general 
the only private soldier to have become a British field-marshal. > 

Robeson, Paul (1898- ), American Negro singer. 
besp: imilien de (1758-94), French revolutionary, 

leader of the extreme party, promoted reign of terror, was for some 
months dictator, sud overthrown and guilloti 

Robin Hood (date unknown), ish outlaw; a Yorkshire taxation 
list records *Robertus Hood fugitivus’ 1230; all else is uncertain. 
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Robinson, Mary ['Perdita' 8-1800), British actress, so nick- 
F Winters Tale, i UP 
became for a time mistress of rince of Wales [later George È 
6 Romney, Gainsborough; wrote 

novels, 


Robinson, Sir Robert (1886- 


671-1734), Scottish outlaw, cattle thief and extor- 


tioner, involved in id clan feuds. t 
Amy (c. 1532-60), British Cy eed parce. married 
Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester; she was m: ri dead. 
8 Wilmot, and earl of (1647-80), poet and 
courtier, i Mankind 


tire against etc. k 2 

ller, John Davidson 1839 1937). American oil magnate 

and philanthropist, creator of former tandard Oil monopoly, gave 
over £100m. to charity. 

£ Charles. Watson-Wentworth, 2nd mp of 

(1730-82), British statesman, whig prime minister 1765 , 1782, 

opposed policy of George III and lord North towards N. American 


Rodin, At 1840-1917), French scul , The Thinker etc. 
Rodney, ‘George es Badner, 1st (1719-92). British 
admiral, fought many battles inst French, Spanish, hutch. 
Roland (8th cent.), a soldier of Charlemagne slain by Pyrenees 
peasants 778; from this fact has grown legend of Saracen armies, 

magic horns, etc. 1 Pest. 
Romain (1866-1944), French novelist and sociological 
etc. 


iter, Chris: i 
Rond 2^5. (1848-94), Canadian scientist, settled in 
with Charles i 


manes, George 

England, associa ) 

Romanoff, surname of tsars of Russia 1612-1917. 

Romilly, sir Samuel (1757-1818), British lawyer and law reformer; 
a son, John, baron y (1 4), was a judge, master of the 


rolls, 
Rommel, Erwin (1891-1944), German general in world war II, 
su in A ni^ until defeated by Montgomery at El 
Romney, George (1734-1802), British portrait pai 
mney, ge (1734-1802), British portrait painter. i 
oe Pierre de (1524-85), French poet, leader of Pléiade 
group, gave new life to French literature, greatly infli English 
sonnet-writers. N 
Röntgen, Wilhelm Konrad von (1845-1923), German physicist, 
the discoverer of x-rays 1895, Nobel prize. 
lano (1882-1945), 32nd president of USA 
1933-45, a polio cripple, elected four times, his ‘new deal’ 1933 
guided America from economic collapse, senior allied leader in 
Roosevelt, Theodore (2858-1919), 26th president of USA 1901-09, 
i jano Roosevelt. à 
Rosa [or Rose], Carl (1 , German operatic producer, populari- 
zer in Britain of English-version operas. 
Roscius, Quintus (died 62 Bc), a famous Roman comic actor, gave 


Cicero lessons in s$ px 
id ip Primrose, sth earl of (384751929), 


Rosebery, à 
British statesman, foreign secretary under Gladstone 1886 and 
1892-94, liberal prime minister 1894-95. 

Ross, sir Clark (1800-62), British admiral and polar explorer, 
discovered north magnetic pole 1831, led 1st expedition in search 
of sir J. Franklin 1848-49. 1 

Ross, sir Ronald (1857-1932), British bacteriologist, found 1895 
rd 8 was spread by mosquitoes, discovered malaria parasite, 

jobel prize. 

„Dante Gabriel [originally Gabriel Charles Dante 
poen (1828-82), British painter and poet, son of an Italian 

founder of pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood with Holman Hunt, 
Millais, etc., Poems etc. 
Gioacchino Antonio (1792-1868), Italian operatic com- 
poser, Barber of Seville, William Tell etc. 
Dem Edmond (1868-1918), French poetic dramatist, Cyrano de 
lergerac etc. 
e, Harold Sidney Harmsworth, rst viscount (1868- 
1940), British newspa; proprietor, brother and professional 
successor of the more able lord Northcliffe. 

ild [German for ‘red shield’, a house sign], Meyer Amschel 
(1743-1812), German founder of banking firm, originally trained 
as Jewish rabbi, turned to money-lending, helped 
ments during European wars. 

i Nathan Meyer (1777-1836), German-born British 
banker, son of Mever Amschel Rothschild, created in London a 
great international banking house. 

Roubiliac [originally Roubillac], Louis Francois (1702-62), 
French sculptor, settled in London. 

Rousseau, Henri ‘Douanier’ [= ‘customs officer] (1844-1910), 
French painter, self-taught, whose inexperienced work interested 
famous professional painters. 

5 (1712-78), 55 writer of French 
parents; his political views on lom and equality swept France, 
affected North America, and have since 1afuenced bebe 5 
in many lands, Social Contract, Confessions etc. 

Rousseau, Théodore (1812-67), French landscape painter. 

Rowlandson, Thomas (1756-1827), British painter of rural scenes, 

wer. 


also caricaturist and en; : 
„ Ist bart. (1863-1933), with Hon. C. 
motor-car. 


many govern- 


Royce, sir Frederick 
S. Rolls devised the Rolls-Royce 
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Rubens, sir Peter Paul (1577-1640), German-born Flemish painter 
and professional diplomat, worked in Antwerp, Madrid, Paris and 
London, often as court painter, received English knighthood. 

Rupert, prince (1619-82), son of a Rhineland ruler and grandson 
of James I of England, dashing royalist cavalry leader 1642-46 in 
English civil war. 

Rusk, Dean (1909 ), US secretary of state 1961, US department 
of state 1947-51, president of Rockefeller foundation 1952. 

Ruskin, John (1525-1900); British critic of the arts and social 
reformer, supported pre-Raphaelite painting, neo-gothic archi- 
tecture and popular education, gave away large fortune. 

Russell, Bertrand iur William Russell, 3rd earl (1872— $ 
British S mathematician, author, pacifist, Nobel Prize. 

Russell, orge William (1867-1935), Irish poet and dramatist; 
pseudonym: A. E.“. 

Russell, lord John [created 1st earl Russell in old age] (1792 
1878), British statesman, whig prime minister 1846-52, 1865-66. 

Rutherford of Nelson, Ernest Rutherford, baron (1871-1937), 
New Zealand physicist, worked in Canada and England, pioneer in 
radio-activity, suggested atomic nucleus 1911, the first man to split 
the atom, opening the way to nuclear power, Nobel prize. 

Ruysdael, Jacob von (1628-82), Dutch landscape painter. 

Ruyter, Michael Adrianszoon de (1607-76), Dutch admiral of 
many victories, in 1667 sailed hostile ships up river Thames to 
Gravesend, near London. 


S 


Saadi Ben Joseph (892-942), Jewish theologian. 

Saavedra, Angel [duke of Rivas] (1291-1005), Spanish poet and 
statesman, prime minister 1837. 

Sacco, Nicola ( porroa) and Bartolomeo Vanzetti (1888-1927), 
Italian immigrants to USA, figured in notorious series of judicial 
processes 1920-27; their eventual execution for murder aroused 
political criticism in many countries. 

Sacheverell, Henry, Dr (1674-1724), English cleric, preached 1709 
A EEG toleration of nonconformists, impeached, suspended; high- 
church crowds cheered him; later in favour under tory ministry. 

Sachs, Hans (1494-1576), German shoemaker, verse-writer and 
mastersinger [minstrel craftsman]. 

Sackville, Thomas, 1st earl of Dorset es 36-1608), English poet 
and statesman, lord high treasurer 1599, Mirror for Magistrates etc. 

Sade, Donatien, marquis de (1740-1814), French pornographic 
writer, died insane. 

Saint-Évremond, Charles de Saint-Denis de (1610-1703), French 
critic and essayist, from 1661 a distinguished exile in London. 

Saint-Pierre, see Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. 

Saint-Saëns, Charles Camille (1835-1921) French orchestral 
composer, Samson and Delilah etc. 

Saintsbury, George (1845-1933), British scholar and critic, Short 
History of English Literature etc. 

Saint-Simon, Claude Henri, comte de (1760-1825), French 
founder of socialist theory, based on loving-kindness and organized 
mutual help. 

Saint-Simon, Louis de Rouvroy, duc de (1675-1755), French 
statesman and memoir writer. 

St Vincent, John Jervis, earl of (1735-1823), British admiral; 
as Mediterranean commander he was helped by his junior, com- 
modore Horatio Nelson, in victory of cape St Vincent 1797. 

Sainte-Beuve, Charles Augustin (1804-69), French literary critic 
and poet, encouraged the romantic movement, Causeries du Lundi. 

Sala, George Augustus Henry (1828-95), British journalist and 
war correspondent. 

Saladin [Salah-Ed-din Yussuf ibn Ayub] (1137-93), sultan of 
Egypt, respected as chivalrous foe by crusaders; proclaimed him- 
self sultan [sovereign] of Egypt and Syria, having seized power; 
defeated 1192 by Richard 2 55 de Lion) leading a crusade. 

Salazar, António de Oliveira (1889 , Portuguese statesman, 

AU minister 19322 E 1 
le, George (c. 1697-1736), English orientalist, translator of Koran. 

Salisbury, Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoyne Cecil, 3rd marquis of 
(1830-1903), British statesman, succeeded Beaconsfield as con- 
servative leader, prime minister 1885-86, 1886-92, 1895-1902. 

Dx [Gaius Sallustius Crispus] (86-36 nc), Roman historian and 

olitician. 

Salome (ist cent. BC), stepdaughter of Herod Antipas, tetrarch of 
Galilee; she asked for 17 the Baptist to be beheaded. 

Samson (date unknown), a judge of Israel; his betrayal by Delilah 
is in O. P. Judges xiv, xvi. 

Samuel (date unknown), a judge and prophet of Israel, who anointed 
Saul as king, O.T. 1 Sam. ix, x. 

Sancroft, William (1617-93), archbishop of Canterbury 1674-89, 
crowned James II 1685, refused to swear allegiance to William and 
Mary, having done so to James; suspended 1689. 

Sand, George [pen-name of Aurore Dupin, separated wife of 
baron Dudevant] (1804-76), French novelist, lived with de Musset 
and Chopin, Lélia, Histoire de ma Vie etc. 

Sandburg, Carl (1878- ), American poet, Good Morning 
America etc. 

Sankey, I. D., see Moody, D. L. 

San Martin, José de (1778-1850), Argentinian general and states- 
man, helped to liberate South America from Spanish rule 1812-22. 

Santayana, George (1863-1952), Spanish-born American-natura- 
lized philosopher, Life of Reason etc, 
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Sappho (7th cent. Bc), Greek lyric poetess, born in Lesbos, wrote of 
love; few fragments survive. J ay 
ite, Martin (1844-1908), Spanish violinist. _ 
ipalus [Assur-bani-pal] (7th cent. Bc), king of Assyria at 
height of its power. 


Sargent, John Singer (1856-1926), American-born portrait painter, 
worked in London. 

Sargent, sir Malcolm (1895-1967), British musician, sometime 
chief conductor BBC symphony orchestra, ‘promenade’ concerts 


etc. 

Sarsfield, Patrick, earl of Lucan (died 1693), Irish Jacobite com- 
mander, fought at Boyne 1690, after treaty of Limerick 1691 
fees French king’s service with many Irish troops, died in 

attie. 

Sarto [= son of the tailor], Andrea [?Vannucchi] del (1486- 
1531), Florentine painter. 

e, Jean Paul (19o5- ) French existentialist writer and 
novelist, Being and Non-being etc. 

D ETE James Saumarez, 1st baron de (1757-1836), British 


a ie 

Savage, Richard (1697-1743), English poet, known only through 
Samuel Johnson's sympathy for his ill luck. 

Savonarola, Girolamo (1452-98), Italian monk, popular religious 
and political reformer, executed in Florence for heresy. 

Saxe, ce, (1696-1750), French general, natural son 
of Augustus II of Saxony, defeated British at Fontenoy 1745 and 
Bergen-op-Zoom 1747. 

her (1543-c. 1611), English cartographer. 

Scanderbeg [= Alexander Bey] (c. 1403-68), Albanian patriot, 
drove Turks from his country 1443. 

Scarlatti, Alessandro (1659-1725), Italian composer. 

Scarron, Paul (1610-60), French poet and satirist; his very young 
widow became madame de Maintenon, mistress and later wife of 
king Louis XIV. 

Schelling, Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von (1775-1854), German 
philosopher. 

Schiller, Johann Christoph Friedrich von (1759-1805), German 

t and dramatist, leader of revolt against convention in German 
iterature, Wallenstein etc. 

Schlegel, Friedrich von (1772-1829), German philologist and 
literary historian. 

Schlegel, Johann Elias (1719-49), German dramatist and essayist. 

Schleiermacher, Friedrich Ernst Daniel (1768-1834), German 

hilosopher and theologian. 
iemann, Heinrich (1822-90), German archaeologist of ancient 
Greek world, excavated site of Troy, Asia minor. 

Schmidt, Johannes (1877-1933), Danish biologist and ichthyologist. 

e Arnold (1874-1951), Austrian composer, pioneer of 
atonality. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur (1778-1860), German philosopher, a 
poimia afflicted with persecution mania, World as Will and 

lea, etc. 

Schreiner, Olive (1862-1920), South African novelist, Story of an 
African Farm etc. 

Schubert, Franz Peter (1797-1828), Austrian composer, produced 
ten symphonies, soo songs and several operas, died at 31 Erl King 
etc. 

Schumann, Robert Alexander (1810-56), German composer; his 
wife, Clara Schumann (1819-96), pianist, helped to make his work 
known, Quintet (op. 44) etc. 

Schweitzer, Albert (1875-1965), Alsatian-born theologian and 
medical missionary at central African leper colony, Nobel prize. 

Scipio Africanus major [Publius Cornelius Scipio, surnamed 
Africanus for his victories] (236-183 Bc), Roman general in second 
Punic war, swept Carthage's armies from Spain, crossed to Africa, 
defeated Hannibal at Zama 202 BC. 

Scipio Africanus minor (Publius Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus) 
(185-129 Bc), Roman general, kinsman of Scipio Africanus major. 

Scott, Charles Prestwich (1846-1932), British journalist, editor of 
Manchester Guardian 1872-1932. 

Scott, sir George Gilbert (1811-78), British architect, leader of 
‘gothic’ revival, built or restored 500 churches, cathedrals, colleges, 
public buildings etc, 

Scott, sir Giles Gilbert (1880-1960), British architect, designed 
Tivspool Anglican cathedral, grandson of sir George Gilbert 

cott. 

Scott, Robert Falcon, captain (1868-1912), British polar explorer, 
perished returning from South Pole, January 1912. 

Scott, sir Walter, bart. (1771-1832), Scottish novelist, poet, critic 
and historian; his historical romances affected literature in every 
country, Ivanhoe, Fortunes of Nigel, Quentin Durward etc. 

Scotus, see Duns Scotus [Johannes (c. 1265-c. 1308)], see also 
Erigena ENG Scotus (died c. 880)]. 

Scriabin, Alexander (1872-1915), Russian composer. 3 

Scribe, Eugène (1791-1861), French dramatist and opera librettist. 

Scudéry, Madeleine de (1607-1701), French novelist. e 

Sebastian del Piombo [Sebastiano Luciani) (1485-1547), Italian 


Iter. 

Selkirk, Alexander (1676-1721), Scottish seaman, lived alone on 
Juan Fernandez island, in Pacific soo m. from Chile, said to have 
given Defoe idea of Robinson Crusoe. 5 

Sénancour, Etienne de (1770-1846), French contemplative writer. 

Seneca the younger or the philosopher [Lucius Annaeus 
Seneca] (c. 5 BC-AD 65), Roman author, tutor of emperor Nero, 
wrote on Stoic philosophy, also some tragedies, committed suicide 


SENIOR 


on Nero’s order; Seneca the elder or the rhetorician (c. 55 bo 
c. AD 37) was his father. £ 

Senior, Nassau William (1790-1864), economist, Oxford professor 
of political economy, master in chancery court. 

Sennacherib, king of Assyria, reigned 705-681 BC. — 

Seurat, Georges (1859-91), French neo-impressionist painter, 
founder of pointillism [colour dot painting]. 

Severus, Lucius Septimius (146-211), Roman emperor, captured 
Rome and Byzantium from his rivals, subdued Mesopotamia, 
pacified Britain, repaired Hadrian's wall, died at York. 

Sévigné, Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, marquise de (1626-96), 
French letter-writer, sociable young widow who refused princely 
offers.of marriage, Letters. 

Shackleton, sir Ernest (1874-1922), antarctic explorer, led expedi- 
tions 1907-09, 1914-16, 1921-22. x 

sand wel Thomas (c. 1642-92), English playwright and poet 
laureate. 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, 1st earl of (1621-83), 
English statesman, served first royalists then parliamentarians in 
civil war, negotiated restoration of Charles II, later engaged in 
intrigue, fled England 1682. 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, 7th earl of (1801-85), 
social reformer, sought legislation to protect miners, boy chimney- 
sweeps, women and children in factories, promoted free schools. 

Shah Jahan (died 1666), Mogul emperor of elhi, N. India, builder 
of Taj Mahal tomb. 1 

Shakespeare, William (1564-1616), English poet and dramatist, 
born and died at Stratford-on-Avon, married Anne Hathaway, 
acted and wrote in London; hardly anything significant and authen- 
ticated is known about his personal life; hundreds of books have 
theorized about his life, the sequence and sources of work attri- 
buted to him, and whether he or someone else really wrote 'Shakes- 
peare's works'-37 zi (tragedies, comedies and [English] histories) 
and poems 7 ERS oe jonnets). 

Sharp, Granville (1735-1813), British opponent of slavery, engaged 
in legal actions unti. he secured court decision that a slave is freed 
by setting foot on English soil 1772. 

Shastri, Lal Bahadur (1903-66), Indian Poe Elected prime 
minister on death of Nehru 1964, died on 1ith Jan. 1966 in 

Sha G85 ), British hi hl 

iW, George Bernard (1856-1950), British playwright, pamphle- 
teer, social reformer and socialist, Saint Joan, 8 etc. 

Shaw, Norman (1831-1912), British architect. 

Shelburne, William Petty, and earl of [after retiring, 1st marquess 
e (1737-1805), British statesman, prime minister 
1782-83. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe (1792-1822), British poet, a wandering 
spirit, of revolutionary ardour, married at 19 a girl of 16, when she 
drowned herself he married Mary Godwin, lived much in Italy, a 
friend of Byron, was lost in a storm at sea, Adonais, Hellas, To a 
Skylark etc. 

Shepard, Alan (1924 ), American airman, second man to be 
launched into space by rocket (see Gagarin) and first man to operate 
controls in space vehicle, May s, 1961. 

Sheraton, Thomas (1751-1806), British furniture designer. 

Sheridan, Philip Henry (1831-88), American [northern] general in 
civil war 1861-65, ‘never lost a battle’. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley (1751-1816), British playwright and 
parliamentarian, in youth wrote plays, from 1780 led political life, 
School for Scandal etc. 

Sherman, William Tecumseh (1820-91), American [northern] 
general 15 coim war 1861-65, led devastating march through 

'eorgia 1864. 

Sholokhov, Mikhail Alexandrovich (1905- ), Russian novelist, 

sno peu Ton the Don etc. ) 
ostakovich, Dimitry (1906— Russian composer. 

Sibelius, Jean Julius iatan (1865-1956), Finnish composer, 
notably five symphonies. 

Sickert, Walter Richard (1860-1942), German-born British 
painter. 

Siddons, Sarah, mrs (1755-1831), British actress, ‘queen of 
tragedy’, sister of John Kemble, appeared 1803-12 at Covent 
garden theatre. 

Sidmouth, Henry Addington, 1st viscount (1757-1844), British 
statesman, prime minister 1801-04, home secretary 1812-21 at 
time of social unrest. 

Sidney, Algernon (1622-83), English politician, a parliamentary 
leader in civil war; after restoration, beheaded for treason. 

Sidney, sir Philip (1354-86), English poet and soldier, killed in 
battle of Zutphen, MEME and Stella etc. 

Siemens, sir William (1823-83), German-born British-naturalized 
engineer, metallurgist and electrical pioneer; his inventions in- 
cluded a steel furnace. 

Sieyés, Emmanuel Joseph, abbé (1748-1836), French statesman; 
a cleric and pamphleteer before revolution 1789, leading thinker 
during revolution and elected legislator, assistant 1799-1800 during 
Bonaparte's consulship. 

Sigismund I (1466-1548), king of Poland 1506-48. 

Sikorski, Wladyslaw (1881-1943), Polish stateman and general, 
prime minister 1922-23, prime minister in exile 1939-43. 

Simnel, Lambert (c. 1475-1525), English imposter, pretended to be 
Edward earl of Warwick (1475-99), claimant to throne. 

VUL John Simon, zoss (873-1954), British statesman, 

ome secretary 1915-16, 1935-37, foreign secretary 1931-35, 
chancellor of exchequer 1017-40, lord chancellor 1940-45. 
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Simonides of Ceos (c. 556-468 sc), Greek lyric poet, sang of 
heroes of Marathon, Thermopylae and other battles. 
Simpson, sir James Young, rst bart. (1811-70), British obstetri- 


cian. 

Sitwell, Edith, dame (1887-1964), British poet. 

Sixtus IV [Francesco della Rovere] (1414-84), pope 1471-84, 
built Sistine chapel in Vatican. 

es V [Felice Peretti] (1521-90), pope 1585-90, administrative 
reformer. 

Skeat, Walter William (1835-1912), British philologist, studied 


early English. 

Skelton, John (c. 1460-1529), English satirical poet, Colin Clout etc. 

Slade, Felix (1790-1868), antiquary, founded art professorships at 

ford, Cambridge and London. 

Sloane, sir Hans (1660-1753), British man of science, president of 
college of physicians, president of royal society; his library formed 
nucleus of British museum. 

(1722-71), British poet, died mad and poor, 
Song to David etc. 

Smeaton, John (172 r2. British civil engineer. 

Smetana, Bedrich * rederick] (1824-84), Czech composer, 
Bartered Bride etc. 


Smiles, Samuel (1812-1904), British writer, his book of popular 
ethics, Self-Help, sold widely for many years in many languages. 
Smith, Adam (1723-99), Scottish political economist, his work 
struck at established theories during American and French revolu- 
tions, Wealth of Nations etc. 
Smith, George (1824-1901), British publisher, founded Dictionary 
of National Biography. 5 
John, captain (1580-1631), English colonizer, reached 
Virginia 1607, founded Jamestown, elected head of colony, later 
returned to England. 
Smith, Joseph (1805-44), American religious leader, founded 
Mormons or church of latter-day saints, 1827-31. 
ey (177171845), British cleric and wit, canon of St 
ndon, 1831. 
sir William (1813-93), British classical scholar and lexico- 


grapher. 
Smollett, Tobias George (1721-71), British novelist, originally 
a surgeon, Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle etc. 
Smuts, Jan Christian (1870-1950), South African statesman and 
eral, fought against Britain in Boer war . remier of 
nion of S. Africa 1919124 1939-48, member British imperial 
war cabinet in world war I, field-marshal 1941. 
Smyth, dame Ethel (1858-1944), British composer, Wreckers etc. 
Snowden, Philip Snowden, 1st viscount (1864-1937), British 
statesman, first Labour party chancellor of the exchequer 1924, 


1929-31. 

Soane, sir pa (1753-1837), British architect, designed bank of 
England, founded Soane museum, London. 

Sobieski, John (1624-96), Polish warrior and king, raised his 
country against Russians and Turks, elected king 1674. 

Socinus or Sozzini, Laelius (1525-62) and his nephew Faustus 
(1539-1604), Italian theologians, challenged divinity of Christ, 
gave rise to ‘Socinian’ sect. 

Socrates (c. 475-399 BC), Athenian philosopher, who believed men 
are wicked only through ignorance; truth could be found by the 
‘Socratic’ method of question and answer; he wrote nothing but 
argued much; his views are known from the Dialogues of his pupil 
Plato, and have prevailed through the centuries. Sentenced to 
death for offending the gods and corrupting youth, Socrates drank 

ison [hemlock]. , 

Solomon (roth cent. Bc), king of Israel, son of king David, built the 
temple at Jerusalem, reputed wise and wealthy; many ancient 

writings ascril to him without proof, O.T. 1 Kings iii, vi, x. 

Solon (c. 640-559 Bc), Athenian law-giver and elected ruler. 

Sophocles 406 Bc), Athenian poetic tragedian, ing great- 
ness with Aeschylus and Euripides, Antigone, Oedipus the King etc. 

Sorel, Albert (1842-1906), French historian, 

Soult, Nicolas (duke Dalmatia] (1769-1851), French general, 
one of Napoleon’s marshals. 

Southampton, Henry Wriothesley, earl of [1573-1624), English 
courtier and military commander, friend and patron of Shakespeare. 

Southcott, Joanna (c. 1750-1814), British visionary, claimed super- 
natural gifts, attracted many followers. 

Southey, Robert (1774-1843), British poet, poet laureate and 
journalist. 

Southwell, Robert (c. 1562-95), English poet, as a Jesuit priest 
illegally in England was caught and executed, Times go by Turns 
etc. 


Spartacus (ist cent. nc), Greek slave gladiator, led a revolt of escaped 
slaves in Italy 73 BC, defeated Roman troops for 2 years until 
overwhelmed by large army. 

d Herbert (1820-1903), British philosopher, Principles of 

ics etc. 

Spencer, Stanley (1891-1959), British painter. 

Spenser, Edmund (c. 1552-99), English poet, held official posts in 
Ireland, Shepheards Calendar, Faerie 'en etc. 

Spilsbury, sir Bernard (1877-1947), British pathologist. 

Spinoza, Benedictus or Baruch de (1632-77), Dutch philosopher 
and theologian of Portuguese-Jewish descent, Ethics etc. 

Spurgeon, Charles Haddon (1834-92), British Baptist preacher 
who filled a large London hall weekly for 30 years. 

Staél, Madame de [Anne Louise, baroness de Staél-Holstein], 
born Necker (1766-1817), French writer and hostess (her first 
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husband a Swedish diplomat); she eventually lived some years near 

London, De l'Allemagne etc. _ A E 

Stalin [Djugashvili, Joseph Vissarionovich] (1879-1953), Soviet 
statesman, secretary of Russian communist party 1922, 
Lenin's death 1924 became dictator of Soviet Union 1926-53, 
including period of world war II. 

Stanford, sir Charles Villiers (1852-1924), British ompa 
Stanislavsky [Constantin Sergeyevich Alexeyev] (1863-1938), 
Russian actor and producer, co-founder of Moscow art theatre. 
Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn (1815-81), British cleric, dean of West- 
minster 1864-81, ecclesiastical historian, influential leader of 
broad SA movement, and through his wife an adviser of 

queen Victoria. 

Stanley, sir Henry Morton (1841-1904), Welsh-born American 
journalist and traveller, naturalized British 1892; tracked down and 
found the lost and ailing missionary Dr Livingstone in central 
Africa 1871; British member of parliament 1895-1900. 3 

Steele, sir (1672-1729), British playwright and journalist, 
with J. Addison conducted Tatler, Spectator and Guardian 
periodicals. 

Steen, Jan (1625-79), Dutch painter. 

Steer, Philip Wilson uu 2), British painter. 

2 Rudolf (1861-1925), Austrian social and educational 
reformer. 


5 Swift, Jonathan. 
E e 1 [Henri Beyle] (1783-1842), French novelist, Le Rouge et le 
'otr etc. 

Stephen, Saint (c. 975-1038), first king of Hungary, forming that 
kingdom and christianizing it. 

Stephen (1094-1154), king of England 1135-54, grandson of William 
the conqueror, disputed crown with a cousin Matilda, finally 
agreed to bequeath crown to her son [Henry II]. 

, sir James Fitzjames (1829-94), British judge, professor of 
law and legal writer. 

Stephen, sir Leslie (1832-1904), British man of letters, first editor 
of Dictionary of National 2 55 A 

Stephenson, Secr pe (1781-1 40. ritish engineer, father of rail- 
ways', designed first successful railway locomotive 1814, planned 
and built world's first railway [Stockton to Darlington] 1825, built 
‘Rocket’ locomotive 1829. 

Stephenson, Robert (1803-59), British engineer, after assisting his 
father [George Stephenoont he built notable none 

Sterne, Laurence (1713-68), British novelist and cleric; his writings, 
begun in middle age, startled England by their candour but led the 
way to modern sensitive fiction, Tristram Shandy, Sentimental 


Journey etc. 
Stevens, Alfred (1818—75), British sculptor. 
Stevenson, Robert Lou (1850-94), Scottish novelist, essayist and 
poet, Treasure Island, Master of Ballantrae etc. 
Stewart, Charles Edward, prince, see Stuart. 
pem Dugald (1753-1828), Scottish philosopher, Philosophical 
says etc. 
Stirling, James Hutchinson (1820-1909), Scottish philosopher, 
Secret of a etc. 
vds dina illiam Alexander, rst earl of (c. 1567-1640), 
ottish poet. 
Stokes, sir George Gabriel (1819-1903), British physicist and 
pego 605), British chronicler and antiquary, 
w, Jol c. 1525-1605), itish chronicler and anti: a 
London tailor who took to writing, Survey of London etc. " : 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher, mrs (1811-96), American novelist, 
whose Uncle Tom's Cabin 1852, describing suffering of Negro 
slaves, became one of the century's most famous books, and hastened 
American civil war. 
Strabo (c. 65 Bc-c. 21 AD), Greek geographer, described countries of 
the Roman empire with picturesque detail, Geographica etc. 
Stradivari, Antonio (c. 1644-1737), Italian violin-maker of Cremona. 
Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, 1st earl of (1593-1641), English 
statesman, led house of commons against Charles I's exactions 
1628, lord deputy of Ireland 1632, became informally king's chief 
adviser 1639, advised king to press commons for money 1640, 
by commons, Sanpete by bill of attainder with king’s 
assent, beheaded. 
Stratford de Redcliffe, Stratford Canning, ost viscount (1786- 
Stratkuairm Hugh Rose, 1st baron (180 
trat „ ISt m (1801-85), British eral, 
suppressed Indian mutiny 1857, field-marshal. is 
Strauss, Johann (1825-99), Austrian composer, *waltz king'; dance 
music was also composed by his brothers Joseph (1827-70), and 
Eduard (1835-1916) and father Johann (1304-49). 
uss, 2 (1864-1949), German composer whose operas 
have greatly influenced modern music, Der Rosenkavalier etc. 
Stravinsky, Igor (1882- ), Russian-born composer, settled in 
France 1910, naturalized American 1945, innovator in ballet and 
opera, Firebird etc. 
Stresemann, Gustav (1878-1929), German statesman, chancellor 
1929, foreign minister 1923-29, strove for recovery from world 


war I. 

Strindberg, Johan August (1849-1912), Swedish dramatist, poet 
and novelist, a morbid pessimist, The Father etc. 

Stuart, Charles Edward, prince (1720-88), claimant to British 
throne, ‘the Young Pretender’, or ‘Bonny Prince Charlie’, son of 
‘the Old Pretender’ [so-called James III], born Rome, landed in 

45, raised his father's flag to which highland clans 


Hebrides r 
rallied; he William III's soldiers at Prestonpans, reached 
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Derby but retreated, was crushed by duke of Cumberland at 
Culloden; Charles was hunted in highlands for five months, with 
£30,000 on his head; helped by Flora Macdonald at one moment, 
escaped to France 1746. ^ J 

Stubbs, George (1724-1806), British painter, mainly of horses. 

Stubbs, William (1825-1901), British prelate and constitutional 
historian, bishop of Chester 1884, of Oxford 1888, Constitutional 
History of England etc. 

Sturdee, sir Frederick Charles Doveton (1859-1925), British 
admiral, victor at Falkland islands 1914, world war I. 

Stuyvesant, Peter (1592-1672), Dutch statesman, captain-general 
of New Netherlands [in N. America] 1646 and governor of New 
eee New York] until it became English 1664. 

Stylites [G. stylos = a pillar], Simeon, Saint (387-459), Syrian 
ascetic, said to have lived 30 years on top of a pillar near Antioch, 
preaching daily; he had several imitators. 

, Sir John (1609-42), English poet, known for ballads and 


songs. 

Suetonius Tranquillus, Gaius (c. 75-160), Roman biographer, 
Lives of the Caesars etc. 

Suleiman I, the great (1494-1566), sultan of Turkey 1520-66, 
saw Turkey at apex of its power and 1 

Sulla, Lucius Cornelius (138-78 Bc), Roman general and statesman, 
engaged in civil war with rival Roman ruler, Marius, was victorious, 
became dictator. 

Sullivan, sir Arthur Seymour (1842-1900), British light opera 
composer, partner of W. S. Gilbert who wrote librettos, Mikado, 
Gondoliers etc. 

Sun Yat-Sen (1866-1925), Chinese revolutionary, worked for 1911 
revolution and overthrow of emperors, became first president of 
Chinese republic 1911. 

Surrey, Henry Howard, earl of (1517-47), English soldier, 
courtier and poet, introduced to England the sonnet and (with 
Wyatt) blank verse, beheaded for affronting Henry VIII, Poems etc. 

Suvorov or Suvarov, Alexander (1730-1800), Russian general, 
victor in Polish and Turkish wars, helped the Austrians against 
Bonaparte. 

Swan, sir Joseph Wilson (1828-1914), British chemist, invented 
1860 the first dim electric light bulb; in 1870s Swan and T. A. 
Edison separately made first practical bulbs. 

Swart, Charles Robberts (1895— „ South African statesman, 
first president of new republic 1961 [see also Kruger]. 

Swedenborg, Emanuel (1688-72), Swedish philosopher and mystic, 
whose writings gave rise to a new form of Christian worship. 

Sweet, Henry (1845-1912), British phonetician and philologist. 
History of Language etc. 

Swift, Jonathan (1667-1745), English satirist and cleric, was secre- 
tary to sir William Temple, later a clergyman in Ireland, then dean 
of St Patrick's cathedral, Dublin; wrote many letters to Esther 
Eu *Stella']; had affectionate relations with Esther Van- 

omrigh ['Vanessa']; wrote many political pamphlets; became 
insane before death, Gulliver's Travels, Tale of a Tub, Drapier's 
Letters, A Modest Proposal etc. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles (1837-1909), British poet and 
literary critic, spent many years in home of T. Watts-Dunton. 
Atalanta in Calydon, A Foresaken Garden etc. 

Swithin, Saint (died 862), bishop of Winchester 852-62. 4785 

Sydenham, Thomas (1624-89), English physician and scientific 
writer. 

Synge, John Millington (1871-1909), Irish dramatist of peasant 
life, associated with Irish literary revival, Shadow of the Glen, 
Playboy of the Western World etc. 


T 


Tacitus [Gaius or Publius?) Cornelius (c. 55-c. 117), Roman 
historian, whose Life of Agricola describes conquest of Britain by 
that eral, his father-in-law; Annais, na etc. 

Taft, William Howard (1857-1930), 27th president of USA 


1909-13. 

Taglioni, Maria (1804-84), famous Italian dancer, Swedish-born. 

Tagore, sir Rabindranath (1861-1941), Indian poet, Nobel prize, 
escent Moon etc. 1 

Taine, Henri [Hippolyte] (1823-93), French literary historian. 

Taliesin (6th cent.), Welsh bard. 

Talleyrand [-Périgord], Charles Maurice de [later Prince of 
Benevento] (1754-1838), French statesman, pre-revolution bishop 
of Autun, presided revolutionary assembly 1790, excommunicated 
1791, foreign minister 1797, schemed for Napoleon’s rise, was his 
foreign minister, schemed for his deposition, became king Louis 
XVIII's foreign minister 1814, prime minister briefly 1815, 
advised king Louis-Philippe in 1830 revolution, ambassador in 
London 1830-34. J 

Tallis, Thomas (c. 1510-85), English composer and organist, wrote 
much sacred music. A 

Talma, François Joseph (1763-1826), French tragic actor, invented 
the principle of wearing period costume rather than contemporary 
costume, in plays. 

Tamberlane or Tamerlane see Timur. 

Tarquin [Lucius Tarquinius Superbus) (6th cent. nc), 7th and last 
king of Rome, a tyrant whose reign was ended by rebellion; his 
story is mixed with myth and confused with others' lives. 

Tasman, Abel Janszoon (1603-c. 1659), Dutch maritime explorer, 
discovered Tasmania and New Zealand 1642. 


TASSO 


Tasso, Torquato (1544-95), Italian poet, a wanderer, sometimes 
mentally unbalanced; Edmund Spenser and others borrowed from 
him, Jerusalem Delivered etc. Pn 

Tate, sir Henry, 1st bart. (1819-99), British sugar manufacturer, 
gave Tate art gallery to the nation. 

Tate, Nahum (1652-1715), English poet and poet laureate, Dido and 
Aeneas, second part [with Dryden] of Absalom and Achitophel. 

‘Tattersall, Richard (1724-95), British stud-groom turned auc- 
tioneer, opened London mart 1776. 

Tauchnitz, Christian Bernhard, baron von (1816-95), German 
printer-publisher, started issuing series of paperbacks by British 
authors 1841. K 

Taverner, John (1495-1545), English composer. 

Taylor, Jeremy (1613-67), English cleric and theologian, bishop of 
Down 1661, in seclusion during civil war wrote many works, 
Golden Grove, Liberty of Prophesying etc. 

Taylor, Zachary (1784-1850), r2th president of USA, earlier a 
military commander. 

Tchaikovsky, Peter Ilyich (1840-93), Russian composer, Eugene 
Onegin, six Symphonies etc. 

Tchekhov, see Chekhov. 

Tedder, Arthur William Tedder, ist baron (1890— ), British 
air marshal, at world war II invasion of Europe was deputy supreme 
commander of allies under general Eisenhower 1943-45. 

Tegnér, Esaias (1782-1846), Swedish poet. 

Telford, Thomas (1757-1834), British civil engineer, made many 
canals, harbours, roads and bridges. 

Tell, William (14th cent.), Swiss patriot, said to have been forced by 
Austrian overlord to shoot an apple off his son's head, then to have 
started campaign for Swiss independence; the story is unproved. 

Temple, William (1881-1944), British prelate and social reformer, 
archbishop of Canterbury 1942-44, son of an earlier archbishop of 
Canterbury, Frederick Temple (1821-1902). 

Temple, sir William (1628-99), English statesman and ambassador, 
married Dorothy Osborne, whose Letters to him have been pub- 
lished, employed Jonathan Swift as secretary at Moor Park, Farn- 
ham, Surrey. 

Teniers, David, the younger (1610-90), Flemish painter; his 
father, David Teniers the elder (1582-1649), was a less distin- 
guished painter, 

Tenniel, sir John (1820-1914), British draughtsman and engraver, 
chief cartoonist of Punch for 50 years, illustrator of Lewis Carroll’s 
Alice's Adventures in Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass. 

Tennyson, Alfred Tennyson, rst baron (1809-92), British poet 
and poet laureate, In Memoriam, Idylls of the King etc. 

Ter Borch, Gerard (1608-81), Dutch painter. 

Terence Pona Terentius Afer) (c. 190-159 Bc), Roman comic 
poet, a freed slave, translated Menander's plays from the Greek. 
Teresa of Avila, Saint (1515-82), Spanish nun, a reformer of the 

Carmelite order, wrote much of her mystical experiences. 

Tereshkova, Valentina Vladimirovna 959205 Russian astro- 
naut, first woman to be launched into orbit round the earth 1963. 

Terry, dame Ellen n British actress, long professionally 
associated with sir Henry Irving at Lyceum theatre. 

Tertullian (2nd cent.), early Christian Latin writer, whose thinking 
influenced the church for centuries, Apologeticus etc. 

Thackeray, William Makepeace (1811-63), British novelist, 
Pendennis, Vanity Fair, Esmond, Book of Snobs etc. 

Thant, U (r1909- ) Burmese statesman, secretary-general of 
United Nations 1961. 

Themistocles (c. 520-c. 459 BC), Athenian statesman and com- 
mander, won naval victory of Salamis 480 BC against Xerxes’ Persian 
ships; later the Athenians banished him. 

Theocritus (3rd cent. Bc), Greek pastoral poet, Idylls etc. 

Theodore of Tarsus (c. 602-90) organizer of Anglo-Saxon church, 
a monk from Asia minor, consecrated by ope as archbishop of 
Canterbury 668, toured Britain, arranged dioceses. 

Theodoric the great (455-526), king of the eastern Goths 474, 
overran and pacified Italy. 

Theodosius I, the great (c. 345-95), Roman emperor in the east 


Theophrastus (c. 372-287 BC. reek philosopher, Characters etc. 
Theresa, Saint, 3 » ? * 


Thomas Aquinas see Aquinas. 
cket, see Becket. 


Under Milk Wood etc. 

Thompson, Francis (1859-1907), British poet, Hound of Heaven etc. 

Thomson, James (1700-48), Scottish poet, Seasons etc. 

Thomson, sir John Arthur 2863-2933} British naturalist. A 

Thomson, sir Joseph John (1856-1940), British physicist specializ- 
ing in radio-activity, Cavendish professor of experimental physics 
x 3 1884, professor of physics at royal institution 1905, 

lobel prize. 

Thoreau, Henry David (1817-62), American t and essayist, a 

DIDA society, lived in a lonely hut, Walden, or Life in the 
etc. 

Thorndike, dame Sybil(1882- ), British actress, created Shaw's 
St Joan 1924. 

Thornhill, sir James (1675-1734), British painter. 
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Thornycroft, sir John Isaac ¢ 843-1928), British naval architect. 

Thorvaldsen, Bertel (1770-1844), Danish sculptor. 

Thrale, Hester Lynch, Mrs (1741-1821), British hostess and friend 
of Dr Samuel Johnson; after Day Thrale's death she married 
Gabriel Piozzi; published Anecdotes of Dr Johnson and Letters. 

Thucydides (c. 460-c. 400 Bc), Greek historian of the Peloponnesian 
war between Athens and Sparta, through which he lived; the first. 
impartial and critical historian. 

Thumb, Tom [Charles Sherwood Stratton] (1838-83), American 
dwarf 31 inches tall, publicly exhibited; the name Tom Thumb’ 
is based on an ancient nursery tale. 

Tiberius [Tiberius Claudius Nero] (42 BC-AD » second Roman 
emperor 14-37 AD, whose reign became full of cruelties while he 
lived for pleasure on an island now called Capri. 

Tibullus, Albius (died 19 Bc), Roman elegiac poet. 

Tichborne, Roger Charles (1829-54), British heir to a fortune and 
baronetcy who was drowned at sea; years later one Arthur Orton 
sought to impersonate the dead man, but after prolonged legal 
cases was imprisoned for perju: 1874 

Tieck, Johann Ludwig (1773-1853), German poet, novelist and 


pla ht. 

Tiepolo, Giambattista (c. 1696-170), Venetian painter. 

Tietjens, Teresa (1831-77), German operatic singer. 

Tippoo Sahib (1749-99), sultan of Mysore, S. India, maintained a 
long war against the British, in which he died. 

Tirpitz, Alfred vons(1849-1930), German admiral, navy secretary 
1897-1916, prepared navy for world war I. 
irso de Molinao [Gabriel Téllez] (c. 1 571-1648), Spanish play- 


wright. 

Titian [Tiziano Vecelli] (1477-1576), Venetian painter, pupil of 
Giorgione; his career was one of unchequered success. 

Tito [Josip Broz] (1892- , Yugoslav statesman and general, led 
communist underground fighters against Germans in world war II, 
became head of state and dictator 1945. 

Titus [Titus Flavius Sabinus Vespasianus] (39-81), Roman 
emperor 79-81, captured Jerusalem 7o, completed Colosseum and 
built Vespasian baths at Rome. i 

Togo, Hei , count (1847-1934), Japanese admiral, routed 

ussian navy in Russo-Japanese war 1904-05. ^ 

Toller, Ernst (1893-1939), German playwright and poet, Machine 
Wreckers etc. ` 85 

Tolstoy, count Alexey Nikolayevich (1883-1945), Russian writer. 

Tolstoy, count Loe Nikolayevich (1828-19100, Russian novelist 
and playwright; a nobleman inheriting vast estates, he sought to 
renounce them; he believed in abolishing governments, nationali- 
ties, churches and creeds, War and Peace, Anna Karenina, 
Resurrection, AA etc. y 

Tone, Theobald Wolfe (1763-98), Irish patriot, sought French 
republican invasion to liberate Ireland, was arrested, condemned for 
treason, committed suicide. : 

Tonson, Jacob (7656-1736), British bookseller, publisher for Pope, 
Dryden and others. f ef 

Torquemada, Tomás de (1420-98), Spanish Dominican monk, 
first inquisitor-general in Spain 1483-98, organized death, torture 
and extortion of thousands. 

Torrigiano, Pietro (1472-1522), Italian sculptor, built tomb in 
Westminster for Henry VII of England. 

Toscanini, (1867-1957), Italian conductor, for many years 
at metropolitan opera house, New York. 

5 Henri de (1864-1901), French painter and 
lithographer, crippled descendant of medieval ruling house, he 
Banstead and drew Paris underworld. 

Toussaint l'Ouverture [= the breach, referring to his bravery before 
an enemy], Pierre Dominique (c. 1745-1803), Negro slave in 
French island of Haiti, sided with French revolution, was made 
commander by French government, but sought independence, was 
seized, died in prison. 

Toynbee, Arnold (:852-83), British social reformer, worked in 
London slums, commemorated by Toynbee hall. His nephew, 
Arnold e (1889- ), historian, wrote A Study of History. 

Traherne, Thomas (c. 1636-74), English cleric and religious author, 
a metaphysical 55 

Trajan [Marcus Ulpius Trajanus] (c. 53-117), Roman emperor 97- 
117, made conquests in Asia minor, built roads and canals in Italy, 
beautified Rome and formed Trajan’s forum [much still remains]. 

Tree, sir Herbert Beerbohm (1853-1917), British actor and theatre 
manager. 

Treitschke, Heinrich von (1524-96) German historian. 

Trench, Richard Chenevix (1807-86), British a philologist 
and writer, Anglican archbishop of Dublin 1864-84; it was he 
who first suggested compiling the Oxford English Dictionary 1857. 

Trenchard, Hugh Montague Trenchard, 1st viscount (1873— 
1956), British pioneer air commander, first marshal of royal air 
force, commissioner of metropolitan police 1931-35, reformed 
administration, introduced cadet recruitment for upper ranks. 

Trevelyan, George Macaulay (1876-1962), British historian, t- 
nephew of Lord Macaulay, History of England, English Social 


History etc. 

Trevithick, Richard (1771-1833), British engineer, inventor of high- 
pressure steam engine, earlier had run the world's first steam carriage. 

Trollope, Anthony (8 5-82), British novelist, whose mother had 
supported her debt-ridden family by writing; in spite of his employ- 
ment in the post office, Trollope wrote continuously; his clerical 
characters were popular, Barchester Towers, Last Chronicle of 
Barset etc. 


TROMP 


Tromp, Maarten Harpertszoon (1597-1653), Dutch admiral who 
won more than 30 battles. 

Trotsky, Leo [Lev Davidovich Bronstein] (1879-1940), Russian 
revolutionary, assisted Lenin in carrying through Bolshevik 
revolution 1917-18, Soviet war minister 1918-24, banished from 
Russia Dum after Lenin's death, murdered in exile in Mexico. 

Truman, ry S. (1884 ), 33rd president of USA 1 ENTE 

Tudor, Owen (died 1461), Welsh squire, lover of Henry V's widow, 

MATRE Catherine, and thus grandfather of king Henry VII. 

„ Jethro (1674-1741), British farming reformer. 

Tupper, sir Charles (1821-1915), Canadian statesman, prime 
minister 1896. 

Tupper, Martin (1810-89), British popular writer, Proverbial 

*hilosophy etc. 

Turenne, Henri de la Tour d'Auvergne, vicomte de (1611-75), 
French general, grandson of William the Silent [of Orange], com- 
manded French armies Dei Du of 3o years’ war, fought in 
French civil wars, later ravaged Rhineland. 

Turgenev, Ivan 5 (1818-83), Russian novelist, Fathers 
and Sons, Smoke, Virgin Soil etc. 

Turgot, Anne Robert Jacques (1727-81), French statesman, mini- 
ster of finance to-Louis XVI, his constructive efforts were thwarted. 

Turner, Joseph Mallord William (1775-1851), British painter, 
a lonely, secretive man, he brought a new vision to landscape. 

Tussaud, madame [Marie] (1760-1850), Swiss modeller of wax, 
a refugee from French revolution, she founded London waxworks 
exhibition 1802. 

Tutankhamen (14th cent. Bc), Egyptian king of 18th dynasty 
whose tomb was discovered and opened 1922. 


Twain, Mark [pen name of Samuel Langhorne Clemens] (5 5- 
1910), American author and humorist, Innocents Abroad, Tom 
Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn etc. 


Tweedsmuir, see Buchan, John. 

Tye, Christopher (c. 1500-73), English composer. 

Tyler, Wat (14th cent.), English rebel, led Kent peasant revolt 1381. 

Tyndale, liam (c. 14! 451536) English reformation leader, 
translated Bible into English, visited Germany to print his work 


1525, was later seized there 1535, strangled and burnt for heresy. 


U 


V 


Valdés, Juan de (c. 1500-41), Spanish religious reformer. 
Valdivia, Pedro de (c. 1 51954» Spanish conqueror of Chile. 
Valéry, Paul (1871-1945), French poet and essayist, greatly influenced 


succeeding generation of writers, Au Platane, La Jeune Parque etc. 
Vanbrugh, john (1664-1726), English architect and dramatist, 
The Provok'd Wife etc. 


Vancouver, George (c. 1758-98), British naval officer and explorer. 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius (1794-1877), American industrialist, began 
life as a boat boy, eventually developed steamships and railways, 
left room. dollars. 

Van der Goes, Hugo (c. 1435-82), Flemish painter. 

Van Dyck, sir An! y (1599-1641), Flemish portrait painter and 
etcher, in 1630s spent some years in England, became painter in 
ordinary to Charles I, married lady Mary Ruthven. 

Vane, sir Henry (1613-62), English politician, a [parliamentary] 
leader in civil war, on council of state of commonwealth, at 
restoration beheaded for treason. 

Vanessa, see Swift, Jonathan. 


Van Boe see Eyck. 
Van Gogh, Vincent (1853-90), Dutch post-impressionist painter, 
Sunflowers etc. 


Vanhomrigh, Esther, see Swift, Jonathan. 

Vanzetti, see Sacco. 

Varro, Marcus Terentius (116-27 Bc), Roman scholar and writer. 

Vi , Giorgio (151174), Italian painter and art historian, Lives 

vas deca, — (1622-95), Welsh religi kn 
a lenry (1622-95), Wel religious poet, known as 'the 
Sturist because of his love for Brecknock, inhabited by tribe of 
Silures in ancient times. 

Vaughan, Herbert, cardinal (1832-1903), British prelate, Roman 
Catholic archbishop of Westminster 1892-1903. 

Vaughan Williams, Ralph (1872-1 58), British composer. 

Vega [Carpio], Lope de (1 86 panish poet and dramatist, 
father of Spanish drama, creator of themes that have inspired 
Euro} literature; distinguish from two writers named Garci- 


laso de la Vega (1503-36 and 1540-1616). 
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Velasquez, Diego Rodriguez da Silva y (1599-1660), Spanish 
painter. 

Venizelos, Eleutherios (1864-1936), Greek statesman, eight times 
premier, 

Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901), Italian composer, La Traviata etc. 

Vergil, Polydore (c 1471-1 $55), Italian priest and historian of 
England, held ecclesiastical posts in England 1502-51 and was 
naturalized. 

Verhaeren, Emile (1855-1916), Belgian poet. 

Verlaine, Paul (1844-96), French poet, morbid, frequently ill, 
imprisoned for shooting at his friend Rimbaud, Poémes saturniens, 
Poétes maudits etc. 

Vermeer, Jan (1632-75), Dutch painter; known as ‘of Delft’ to 
64528551 him from less-known Jan Vermeer of Haarlem’ 

162! 1). 

Verne, Jules (1828-1905), French science-fiction novelist, From the 
Earth to the Moon etc. 

Veronese [= of Verona), Paolo [Cagliari] (1528-88), Venetian 
painter. 

Verrocchio, Andrea del ( 1435-88), Florentine painter and sculptor, 

Verwoerd, Henrik Frensch (1901-1966), South African states- 
man, prime minister 1958-66, guided establishment of republic 1961, 
professor of psychology and Ud 1932, senator 1948, minister 
of native affairs 1950. Assassinated Sept. 1966. 

Vesalius, Andreas (1514-64), Netherlands anatomist, 

Vespasian [Titus Flavius Vespasianus] (AD 9—79), Roman emperor 
69—79, chosen after a great military career, he brought order to the 
city and empire, giving an example of simple living. 

Vespucci, Amerigo [—Almeric] (1451-1512), Italian navigator 
and explorer; his name was given to the new-found continents of 
America by a misunderstanding. 

Vicente, Gil (c. 1470-1537), Portuguese national dramatist. 

Vico, Glambattista (1608 1744) talian philosopher and historian. 

Victor Emmanuel II (1820-78), first king of united Italy, pro- 
claimed 1861, son of a king of Sardinia. 

Victor Emmanuel III (1869-1947), king of Italy 1900-46, abdicated 
when republic was formed after world war II. 

Victoria (1819-1901), queen of Great Britain and Ireland 1837-1901 
and empress of India 1876-1901; her father was Edward, duke of 
Kent, a son of George III; her consort was prince Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha ( 2 

Vigée-Lebrun, Elisabeth (1755-1842), French portrait painter. 

Vigny, Alfred, comte de (1797-1863), French dramatist, poet and 
novelist, leader of Romantic movement, Le Cor etc. 

Villars, Claude, duc de (1653-1734), French general, involved in 
battles with Marlborough and his allies. 

Villeneuve, Pierre de (1763-1806), French admiral, beaten by 
Nelson at ‘Trafalgar 1805. 

Villiers de l'Isle Adam, Philippe, comte de (1838-89), French poet. 

Villon, Francois (1431-c. 1465), French poet, lived much with 
criminals and vagabonds, often in prison for theft or fighting, 
founder of French lyrical poetry, Petit Testament, Ballade des 
Dames du Temps Jadis etc. 

Vincent de Paul, Saint (1581-1660), French priest, founded sisters of 
charity, foundling hospital, and other organizations to help the needy. 

Vinci, see Leonardo. 

Viollet-le-duc, Eugéne (1814-79), French architect. A 

Virgil [Publius Vergilius Maro] (70-19 pc), Roman poet, even in 
his life was regarded as a great classic, has been studied and 
enjoyed ever since, Eclogues, Georgics, Aeneid etc. 

Virchow, Rudolf (1821-1902), German pathologist. 

Vitruvius Pollio (ist cent. Bc), Roman architectural writer. 

Vivaldi, Antonio (1686 1743)» Italian composer. 

Vlaminck, Maurice de (1876-1958), French painter, one of the 
‘fauve’ school. $ 
Volta, Alessandro (1745-1827), Italian physicist, studied electric 
currents, invented a battery; hence ‘volt’ unit of measurement, 
Voltaire, François Marie Arouet (1694-1778), French dramatist, 
poet, historian and social philosopher; his continual criticism of 
authority paved the way for French revolution; on visiting 
England he attacked French institutions, and for years lived at 
Ferney, near Geneva, to be out of reach of French law, the guest 

of Frederick the Great but quarrelled with him, Candide etc. 

Von Laue, Max (1880-1960), German physicist, Nobel prize, 

Vorster, Balthazar Johannes (1916- ), South African politician, 
prime minister 1966 after assassination of Verwoerd. Entered 
parliament 1953, minister of education, arts and science and social 
welfare and pensions 1958, minister of justice 1961. 


W 


Waals, Johannes Diderik van der (1837-1923), Dutch physicist, 
Nobel prize. e 

Wade, ge (1673-1748), British general, directed pacification of 
Scottish highlands after 1715 Jacobite rebellion, built military 
roads there. 

Wagner, Richard (1813-83), German opera composer; ss both 
musician and poet, gave a new urity to musical drama; for themes 
he chose Nordic legends, hitherto little known, Tristan und Isolde, 
Siegfried, Parsifal etc. 

Wales, prince of, usual title of British monarch's eldest son. 

Wallace, Russel (1823-1913), British naturalist and 
evolutionist. 
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Wallace, sir Richard (1818-90), British philanthropist, inherited 
marquis of Hertford’s art collection; this “Wallace collection’ was 
given to nation: Manchester square, London. 

Wallace, sir William f 127571305), Scottish patriot, led his 
countrymen after king John Baliol had been imprisoned by king 
Edward I of England, defeated English at ud ME 1297, 
made governor of Scotland in John's name, routed by the English 
at Falkirk 1298; some years later captured, executed in London for 


treason. 

Wallenstein, Albricht Eusebius von [made duke of Friedland 
and Mecklenburg] (1583-1634), Austrian general, won many 
victories in 30 years' war; defeated by Gustavus Adolphus king of 
Sweden 1632; later murdered when suspected of disloyalty. 

Waller, Edmund (1606-87), English poet and royalist plotter who 
betrayed his associates to avoid execution, later friendly with 
Cromwell, later welcomed Charles II. 

Wallis, John (1616-1703), English mathematician. x 

Walpole, Horace, 4th earl of Orford (1717-97 itish letter- 
writer, lived a literary life at Strawberry hill, ickenham, his 
‘gothic’ abode; a son of sir Robert Walpole, Castle of Otranto, 

tters etc. 

Walpole, sir Robert [later rst earl of Orford] (1676-1745), 
British statesman, whig prime minister 1715-17, 1721-42; laid 
foundations of free trade and modern colonial policy. 

Walsingham, sir Francis (c. 1536-90), English statesman and 
ambassador under queen Elizabeth I, systematically used spying 
and bribery for public ends. 

Walter, John (1739-1812), British publisher, founded The Times 
1785; his son John (1784-1847) established by his energy steam 
printing and sound foreign news. 

Walther von der Vogelweide (active 1190-1230), German poet and 
famous minstrel. 

Walton, Izaak (1593-1683), British biographer, also wrote The 
Compleat Angler. 

Warbeck, Perkin (1474-99), English impostor, pretended to be 
Richard duke of York, son of Edward IV, and therefore ‘Richard 
Iv’; banged; 

Warwick, Richard Neville, earl of (1428-71), English soldier and 
statesman, ‘the king-maker', played a large part in putting Edward 
150 on throne 1461, and restoring Henry n 1470, killed at battle of 

arnet, 

Washington, Booker (c. 1859-1915), American Negro leader, born 
a slave, became a teacher and writer, principal of Tuskegee 
institute, Alabama, Story of My Life etc. 

Washington, George (1732-99), hero of American independence; 
previously a professional soldier, he was appointed commander-in- 
chief of ‘continental forces’ in war against the crown, compelled 
British to surrender at Yorktown 1781; president of Philadelphia 
EE Na a convention 1787, first president of United States 
1759-97. 

Watson, sir William (1858-1935), British poet, Wordstoorth's 
Grave etc. 

Watt, James (1736-1819), British engineer, devised a practical 
1 steam-engine 1763-64, became partner of Matthew 

oulton at Birmingham, patenting and manufacturing engines. 

Watteau, Antoine (1684-1721), French painter. 

Watts, George Frederick (1817-1904), British painter. 

Watts, Isaac (1674-1748), British preacher and hymn-writer. 

Watts-Dunton, eodore (1832-1914), British t and critic, 
friend of Rossetti, Morris, Tennyson, befriended and harboured 
Swinburne for many years. 

Wavell, Archibald Percival Wavell, rst earl (1883-1950), British 
field marshal, in world war II held Egypt and much E N. Africa 
with small ‘8th army’, viceroy of India 1943-47. 

Webb, Sidney [later 1st baron Passfield] (1859-1947) and his 
wife Beatrice (1858-1943), British economists, social reformers, 
and leaders of Fabian socialism; the husband founded New States- 
man periodical 1913, sat in parliament, held government posts. 

Weber, Carl Maria Friedrich Ernst von (1786-1826), German 
composer, Der Freischütz etc. 

Weber, Max (1864-1920), German sociologist and economist. 

Webster, Daniel (1782-1852), American statesman and orator, 
twice secretary of state. 

Webster, John (died c. 1638), English dramatist of power, Duchess of 

etc. 

Webster, Noah (1758-1843), American lexicographer, his dictionary 

as been a model in America for generations. 

Wedekind, Frank (1864-1918), German dramatist. 

Wedgwood, Josiah (1730-95), British potter, perfected technique, 
founded famous pottery works at Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent. 

8 Thomas (c. 1575-1623). English madrigal composer. 
eingartner, Felix von (1863-1942), Austrian composer and 
orchestral conductor. 

'eizmann, Chaim (1874-1952), Israeli statesman, first president 
1949-52; born in Poland, lecturer on chemistry at Geneva and 
Manchester, president of Zionist organization and Jewish agency 


1920-30, 

Wei UE sir Roy (1907- ), Rhodesian statesman, prime minister 
of federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 1956-63. 

Wellesley, Richard Colley Wellesley, marquess [lord Morning- 
ton] (1760-1842), British statesman, governor-general of British 
Ta 5 unified and pacified; his younger brother became 

te of el n. 

Wellington, ur Wellesley, 1st duke of (1760-1852), British 

general and statesman, learnt military command in India; fought 
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the French in Portugal and Spain [Peninsular war] 1808-14, then 
defeated Napoleon I at Waterloo [Belgium]; took to politics, tory 
prime minister 1828-30 and 1834. F 
Wells, Herbert George (1866-1946), British novelist and socialist, 
History of Mr Polly, Kipps, Ann Veronica etc. " 
Monrose (1361-1419), king of Germany 1376-1400 and Bohemia 
1363-1400. 
Wergeland, Henrik (1808-45), Norwegian poet. 
Wesley, Charles (1707-88), British hymn-writer, brother and close 
associate of John Wesley in his mission. i 1 
Wesley, John (1703-91), founder of Methodism, British cleric who 
in 1738 abandoned apostolic succession and episcopal ordination; 
from then he travelled 250,000 miles, 40,000 sermons, ly 
among r working people; helped by his brother Charles and 
by G. Whitefield. 
West, Benjamin (1738-1820), American painter, settled in London 
1763, president of royal academy 1792. 
Westma: sir Richard (975 -1350)) and his son Richard (1799- 
1872), British sculptors. 
Weston, sir Richard (1591-1652), English agriculturist. 
Weyden, Rogier van der (1399-1464), Flemish painter. 
Weygand, Maxime (1867-1965), French general, in world war II 
advised surrender of France to Germany 1940. 
Wheatstone, sir Charles (1802-75), British physicist and inventor, 
did much to develop electro-1 etic effects for use in telegraphy. 
Whistler, James Abbot McNe: (1834-1903), American painter 
and etcher, settled in England 1863, greatly influenced succeeding 
ainters; wrote Gentle Art of Ma Enemies. 1 
te [*of Selborne'], Gilbert (1720-93), British naturalist, born 
and lived at Selborne [Hampshire], Naturalist's Calendar etc. 
Whitefield, George (1714-70), British evangelical preacher, at 
first joined Methodist movement of Wesley brothers, later turned 
to Calvinism, founded Calvinistic Methodism [countess of Hunt- 
ingdon's Connection] uS 
Whitehead, Alfred Ni (1861-1947), British philosopher and 
mathematician, professor of philosophy at Harvard university 
1924-36, Science and the Modern World etc. 
tman, Walt (1819-92), American poet, set a new style in sub- 


ject, vigour and construction, of Grass etc. 
tier, John Greenleaf (1807-92), American Quaker poet, 
My Psalm etc. 


Whittington, Richard (died 1423), English merchant, mayor of 
London 1397-99 1406-07, 1419-20; story of a cat that brought him 
fortune [resembling legends in other countries] was first known in 


ius 
Whittle, sir Frank (19 
ropulsion. 
Whitworth, sir Joseph (1803-87), British engineer, developed pre- 
cision engineering, standardization of screw threads, processing of 
compressed steel, high standards in machine tools. 


), British engineer, inventor of jet 


Mu. Edward (1840-1911), British mountaineer, Scrambles in 
5 etc. 

Wiel Christoph Martin (1733-1813), Ge-man writer, trans- 
lator of Shakespeare. 


Wilberforce, Samuel (1805-73), British prelate, son of William 
Wilberforce the slave-trade abolitionist, was bishop of Oxford 
1845-69, then of Winchester, did much to remodel and modernize 
church affairs after ‘Oxford movement’ impact. 

Wilberforce, William (1759-1833), British philanthropist and 

liamentarian, fought 19 years to render slave trade illegal 1807; 
rom then British navy policed the seas to stop slave-carrying; a 
member of *Clapham sect' of evangelicals. 

Wilde, Oscar O'Flahertie Wills (1854-1900), British dramatist and 
writer, imprisoned 1895 for homosexual offences; died abroad, 
ostracized, Js of Being Earnest, Picture of Dorian Gray, 

Wilfrid, Lee Gast bah f York. 

t 7710), bishop of York. 

Wilhelmina QI 1962, jueen of Netherlands, abdicated 1948 
in favour of her daughter Juliana (1909 T 

Wilkes, John (1727-97), British politician, founded Nurth Briton 
5 to at lord Bute as prime minister 1862-63, Wine 

m house of commons and outlawed following libel on George 
III; was thrice re-elected to parlisment but elections annulled 
1768-69; received popular support; finally elected 1774, lord 
mayor of London Un 

Wilkie, sir David (1785-1841), British painter. 

William II (2859-1043), German emperor, king of Prussia, grand- 
son of queen Victoria of Great Britain, supported military and 
naval arming of Germany before world war I, abdicated and fled 
during defeat and revolution 1918. 

William I, the conqueror (c. 1027-87), king of England 1066-87, 
duke of Normandy and cousin of Edward the confessor, who had 
promised him succession to the English crown; at Edward’s death 
1066 Harold succeeded; William invaded England near Hastings, 
defeated Harold. 

een II, ‘Rufus’ [= 'red-faced'] (1057-1100), king of England 
1. 11080. 

William III (1650-1702), king of RUNS Scotland and Ireland 
1689-1702, son of prince William II of Orange by a daughter of kin; 
Charles I of England; by the British revolution of 1688 James 11 
was deposed; William was later proclaimed monarch jointly with 
his wife Mary, daughter of James II. 

William IV (1765-1837), king of Great Britain and Ireland 1830-37. 

William of Malmesbury (late 11th-mid. rath cent), English 
monk and historian. 
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William the silent illiam of O; je-Nassau, prince of 
Orange) (1533784), erman nobleman who inherited principality 
of Orange (SE. France) and Dutch estates, led Dutch revolt against 
Spanish oppression, founded Dutch republic; assassinated; his 

eat-grandson was king William III of England. 

Wi of Tyre (1130-90), bishop, historian of the 3 

Willoughby, sir (died 1554), English explorer, died in Nor- 
wegian Lapland. 

Maoni Charles Thomas Rees (1869-1959), British physicist, 

obel prize. 

Wilson, James Harold (1916- ); British statesman, leader of 
the parliament Labour party 1963. Prime minister 1 

Wilson, Thomas Woodrow (1856-1924), 28th president of USA 
1913-21, brought America into world war I 1917, laid down 14 
points of human rights for nations, championed of Nations, 
took part in Versailles peace-making, was ov wn by US 
senate, which retreated into a generation of isolation; 18th amend- 
ment to constitution, imposing alcoholic prohibition, took effect 

Wiackilsea, Anno Finch, of (1661-1720), English 
inchilsea, e countess of (1661-1720), ish poetess. 

Windsor, duke of, see Edward VIII. 

Windsor, surname of British royal family since 1917. 

Winthrop, John (1588-1649), English colonist, became governor of 
Masse :husetts, founded a distinguished family. 

Wiseman, Nicholas, cardinal (1802-65), British Roman Catholic 

relate, appointed by the pope first archbishop of Westminster 1850. 

Wladislaus I (1260-1333), (mes of Poland 1296-1333, re-created 
Polish principalities into one kingdom; see also Ladisla I. 

Woffington, 'garet ['Peg'] (c. 1714-60), British actress, leading 
player at Covent garden theatre, London. 

Wolf, Hugo (1860-1903), Austrian song composer. 

Wolfe, James (1727-59), British general, victor over Montcalm at 
Quebec, ending French rule in Canada; both generals were killed. 

Wolfram von ch (13th cent.), German poet; his Parsifal 
inspired Wagner. 

Wollstonecraft, Mary, see Godwin. 

Wolseley, Garnet Joseph Wolseley, rst viscount (1833-1913), 
British field-marshal, involved in many 19th-century wars. 

Wolsey, Thomas, cardinal (c. 14 VER English statesman and 
prelate, lord chancellor to Henry VIII 1515-29, became unpopular 
with peers and People, lost the king’s favour, arrested for treason 

Wood or à Wood, ge (1632-95), English anti 

or 1632-95), antiquary. 

Wood, sir Henry Joseph (1869-1944), British musician, founder- 

5 of Lone (reed 555 (died 1782) 

e el c. 1705-54) younger 1782), 
British architects, father and son, built famous streets and —.— 
in > 

Woolf, Virginia (1882-1941), British novelist and essayist, daughter 
of sir Leslie Stephen, married Leonard Woolf, To the Lighthouse, 
Orlando, Room of One's Own, The Waves etc. 

Woolley, sir Leonard (1880-1960), British archaeologist in middle 
east, 

Woolworth, Frank Winfield (1852-1919), American merchant, 
opened his first five-cent store 1879, built 6o-storey Woolworth 
skyscraper in New York 1913. 

Wordsworth, Dorothy (1771-1855), sister of William Wordsworth, 
looked after his household for years, herself wrote sensitive 


'ournals. 
ordsworth, William (1770-1850), British poet, and poet laureate, 
lived most of his life at Gresmere, lake dist with his wife and 
his sister Dorothy, Prelude, Excursion, Intimations of Immortality 
etc. 

loreren sir Henry (1568-1639), English diplomat and man of 
letters. 

Wren, sir Christopher (1632-1723), English architect, designed 
new St Paul's cathedral [after fire of London 1666], city churches, 
Greenwich hospital, ee court, Sheldonian theatre at Oxford, 
Pembroke and Emmanuel college chapels at Cambridge; he was a 
scientist, professor of astronomy, and a creative mathematician. 

Wright, sir Almroth (1861-1947), British medical scientist, initi- 
ated modern development of immunology by vaccines. 

Wright, Frank Lloyd (1869-1959), American architect, innovator 

Wei n h 
right ‘of Derby’, Joseph (1734-97), British painter. 

Wright, Thomas (dr Riten antiquary. dup 

Wright, Wilbur (1867-1912), and his brother Orville (1871-1948), 
American eers, were the first men to achieve powered fight 
in a heavier- -air machine, December 17, 1903, in N. Carolina. 

Wundt, Wilhelm (1832-1920), German psychologist. 

Wyatt, James (1746-1813), British architect. 

Wyatt, sir Thomas (c. 1603-42), English lyric poet and occasional 
diplomat, introduced [with Surrey] the sonnet to England, a lover 
of Anne Boleyn before her marriage to Henry VIII, And wilt thou 
leave me thus etc. 

Wycherley, William (1640-1716), English dramatist, Country 

et 


Wife etc. 
weet John (c. 1320), English theologian and religious reformer, 
precursor of reformation, he condemned all clergy and certain 
sacraments, and translated of the Bible into English; the 
Lollards followed him, so did Huss and the Hussites, who influ- 
1 SES de( a 
k m, William de (1324-1404), British statesman and prelate, 
ishop of Winchester and chancellor of England, founded Win- 
chester college [school] 1378-94, and New college, Oxford, 1379-86. 
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Wyndham, sir Charles (1837-1919), British actor and theatre 
Wyntoun, Aodrewot 8 


X 


Xavier, Francis, Saint see Francis. 
Xenophanes (c. 570-c. 485 Bc), Greek philosopher. 
. 430-355 BC), Athenian historian, present as spectator 
with Greek contingent in a dynastic war between Persians, after 
is assumed moral command of 10,000 leaderless Greeks, 
marching them home more than 1,000 miles in winter through 
wilds of Asia Minor, harassed by tribesmen; he describes this in 


Anabasis. 

Xerxes I (sth cent. Bc), king of Persia 485-465 Bc, son of Darius, 
set out to conquer Greece, marched on bridge of boats over 
Hellespont, killed Leonidas and his 300 Spartans at Thermopylae, 
destroyed deserted Athens, but was beaten at sea at Salamis 480 
and on land at Plataea 479. 

Ximenes de Cisneros, Francisco, cardinal (1436-1517), Spanish 
statesman, regent 1506. 


Y 


Yarrow, sir Alfred (1842-1932), British shipbuilder. 

Yeats, William Butler G 65-1939), Irish poet, dramatist and 
essayist, sought to create Irish national theatre, with Lady Gregory, 

2 $ and others, senator 1922-28, Nobel prize, son of 
DOSE John Butler Yeats (1839-1922), Deirdre, Cathleen ni 
'oulihan, The Tower, Winding Stair, Last Poems, Letters etc. 

York, cardinal [Henry Benedict Maria Clement, claimed as a 
duke of York (1725-1807), younger son of ‘James III’ [‘Old 
Pretender’ to British throne: rn in Rome, ie priest and 
cardinal, bishop of Frascati (Italy) 1761, fled to Venice 1799 after 
French revolutionary invasion. 

York, Frederick A duke of (1763-1827), incompeten 
British general, son of George III. 

York, duke of, frequently title of second son of British monarchs 

Young, Arthur (1741-1820), British pioneer scientific agriculturalist. 

Yo „ Brigham (1801-77), American Mormon leader, converted 
br fs h Smith 1832, president of church 1844, led Mormons to 
Utah 1847, founded Sat Lake city 1848, US government inter- 
vened with troops against polygamous community 1858; Young 
left 56 children. i : 

Ypres, John French, 1st earl of (1852-1925), British general, in 
world war I commanded British armies in France 1914-15. 

Ysaye, Eugéne (1858-1931), Belgian violinist. 


Z 


Zaghlul, Sa'ad, pasha (1860-1927), Egyptian nationalist leader, 

rom 1919 claimed independence from Trish power. 

Zaharoff, sir Basil (1849-1936), British international financier and 
armaments dealer. 

Zamoyski, Jan (1541-1605), Polish soldier and statesman. 

Zangwill, el (1864-1926), British writer of Jewish stories, a 
leader of Zionism [restoration of Jewish fatherland], Children of 
the Ghetto etc. 

Zeeman, Pieter (1865-1943), Dutch physicist, Nobel prize. 

Zeno, name of several philosophers of antiquity: Zeno of Citium 

Cyprus] (4th cent. Bc), founded Stoie school; Zeno of Elea [Italy] 
th cent. Bc), disciple of Parmenides; there were also Zeno of 
arsus, Zeno of Sidon. " 

Zenobia Grd cent.), queen of city-state Palmyra [Syria], conquered 
surrounding areas; Roman emperor Aurelian then destroyed 
Palmyra, took Zenobia to Italy, where she lived in luxury. 

Zeppelin, Ferdinand von, count (1838-1917), airship designer, he 
invented the rigid type of gas-filled, lighter-than-air, powered air- 
craft; in Works war I his aircraft bombed London; later they 
crossed Atlantic. 

Zhukov, Grigori (1896- 
of staff in world war II, minister of defence 1955-57. _ 

Zinoviev [Radomilsky], Gregory (1883-1936), Russian revolu- 
tionary, member of Soviet government, 1917-26; a supposed 
‘Zinoviev letter’ affected result of British general election 1924. 

ndorf, Nicolaus, baron von (1700-60), German religious 
leader, refounded Moravian denomination, became its bishop. 

Ziska, John (c. 1370-1424), Bohemian soldier, rose against emperor 
Sigismund, captured Prague 1421, exacted religious freedom for 
Hussites. 

Zoffany, John (1734-1810), German-born painter, settled in England. 

Zola, ile (1840-1902), French novelist, a realist who sought to 
uncover aspects of human misery and weakness then considered 
unspeakable; notable for published letter J Accuse which denounced 
public men for plotting against Alfred Dreyfus; fled to England to 
escape arrest for this, Thérese Raquin, Germinal, Débácle etc. _ 

Zoroaster [Zarathustra] ibly 6th to roth cent. BC), Persian 
founder of Magian religion, in which world is divided between 
Ormuzd dness] and Ahriman [evil]. 

Zurbarán, Francisco de (1598-1662), Spanish painter. M 

Zwingli, Huldreich (1484-1531), Swiss leader of the reformation, 
raised protestant standard in Zurich 1518, his doctrines spread, 
quarrel with Luther 1529, perished during Swiss religious war. 


), Russian marshal and statesman, chief 


. Faulkner, AE Brian 
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The following entries are additional to those appearing in the main Biographical Section. 
Entries marked with an asterisk * before the name are included in the main Biographical Section but a change in data has been noted below 


Agnew, Spiro Theodore (1918- ), American politician, Vice- 
President of the United States of America (1969-1973), Governor 
of Maryland 1967-1968. 

Andrew, Prince (1960— ), Albert Christian Edward, British 
prince, son of Queen Elizabeth IT of Great Britain. 

Anne, Princess (oso ), Elizabeth Alice Louise, British 
princess, daughter of Queen Elizabeth II of Great Britain. 

Armstrong, Louis (1900-1970), American Jazz trumpet player. 

*Ayub Khan, Mohammed (1907 ), Pakistani soldier and 
politician, President of Pakistan 1958-69. 

Barnard, Christiaan (1922— ), South African heart transplant 
surgeon. M 

Barrault, Jean-Louis (1910 

Beckett, Samuel pne ) 
Nobel Laureate, Whoroscope. 

*Betjeman, John (1906— 
utto, Julfikar Ali (1928— 
Pakistan since 1971. * 

Bing, Sir Rudolph (Franz Joseph) (1952-1973), General Manager, 
Metropolitan Opera, New York 19807. Called the Edinburgh 
Festival into life. 

Böll, Heinrich Gag- ), German author, Nobel Laureate, 
Chairman of Nobél Committee since 1972, Adam where are Thou? 

Boulez, Pierre (1925— ), French composer and conductor. 

Brandt, Willy (1913 ), German politician, Chancellor of the 
Federal Republic of Germany since 1964. 

Callas, Maria (1923- ) Greek-born soprano, chief roles: 
Madame Butterfly, Aida, Norma, Lucia. à 7 

Casals, Pablo (1876-1973), Spanish violoncellist, conductor, 
composer. a 

Castro, Fidel (1927 ), (Ruz) Prime Minister and First Secretary 
of the Cuban Communist Party 1959. 

Charles, Prince, see Wales (Prince 20. 

Crick, Francis Harry Compton (1916— 

. Biologist, Nobel Laureate. 

*De mu Eamon (1882- ), President of Eire 1959-1973. 

*Douglas-Home, Sir Alexander Frederick (1903— ), British 
statesman, Secretary of State for Foreign Commonwealth 
Affairs since 1970. 

Dubcék, Alexander (1921— ), First Secretary of the Central 
Committee and President of the Communist Party of Czecho- 
slovakia 1968-1972, known for his liberalisation policies later 
crushed by the invasion of Czechoslovakia by the Russian army. 

ell, Lawrence dicte (1912- ), English author (Pseu- 
donym: Charles Norden), Panic Spring, etc. f 

Dürrenmatt, Friedrich (1921- — , Swiss author and playwright, 
The Marriage of Mr. Missisippi- ] 

Edward, Prince (1964— ), Antony Richard Louis. Youngest son 
of Queen Elizabeth II of Great Britain. 

*Erhard, Ludwig (1897- ), Chancellor of the German Federal 
Republic 1963-1966. 


), French actor. 
British author and playwright, 


), Poet Laureate, 1972. 
), Pakistan Statesman, President of 


) British Molecular 


ie) (1821- ), Irish politician, 
Prime Minister of Northern Ireland 1971-1972. . 

Gloucester, William, Prince of (1942-1973), eldest son of Duke of 
Gloucester, Henry. Died while piloting his aeroplane in an air-race 
in*England. " 

Gromyko, Andrei A. (1909- ), Russian politician, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR since 1957. 

Hammarskjord, Knut (Olaf Hjalman Akeson) (1922- . ), 
Swedish politician and member of Swedish Air Force, Nobel 
Laureate for Peace. 

*Heath, Edward Richard George (1916— 


Great Britain 1970. 
Herzberg, Gethard (1904- ), Canadian (German born) 
physicist, Atomic Spectre and Atomic Structure. Nobel Laureate. 
Holyoake, Sir Keith Jacka (1904- ), New Zealand politician, 
Prime Minister of New Zealand 1960-1972. 1 
Huggins, Charles B. (19o1- ), British surgeon, cancerologist, 


Nobel Laureate. 
Husak, Gustav (1913- ), Czech politician, First Secretary of the 


), Prime Minister of 


Central Committee, of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia 


1969. = 

King, Martin Luther (1929-68), American clergyman and civil 
rights leader. Advocated non-violence in the Pego fight for 

justice in the United States of America. Nobel Peace Prize. Martin 

uther King was assassinated in 1968. 

Kissinger, Henry Alfred (1923- ), American politician, Foreign 
Secretary of the United States of America since 1973. Assistant to 
the President of the USA for National Security 1968-1973. 

Lukacs, Gyorgy (1885-1971), Hungarian writer and philosopher, 
Marxist critic. The Souls and the Forms, etc. 

Levi-Strauss, Claude (1908- ), French anthropologist. 

Mackenzie, Sir Compton (1883-1972), British author, Whisky 
Galore, Carnival, etc. 

McMahon, William (1908- 

Minister of Australia since 1971 

1, John Ross (1912- ), New Zealand politician, Prime 
Minister of New Zealand since 1972. 

Medawar, Sir Peter (Brian) (1915- 
Prize for Medicine. d 

Meir, Golda (1898- ), Israelian politician, Prime Minister of the 
State of Israel since 1969. 

*Menzies, Robert Gordon (1894— 
1939-41 and 1949-66. 

Monod, Jacques Lucien (1910- ), French molecular biochemist, 

Nobel Prize for Medicine and Physiology. , 

Nixon, Richard Milhous (1913- ), President of the United 
States of America since 1969. Under his administration there was 
an acceleration of the withdrawal of American troops from Vietnam. 

Podgorny, Nikolai Viktorovich (1903— ), Russian 5 55 8 
President of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
since 1966. 

Pompidou, Georges Jean Raymond (191 1- 
President of the French Republic since 1969. 

Rahman, Shaikh Mujibur (1922- ), Prime Minister of Bangle- 
desh since 1972, after War of Liberation was elected leader of 
East Pakistan 1970, presented plan for full autonomy for East 
Pakistan but was charged with treason 19717. 

Rostropovich, Mstislav (1927- ), Russian cellist. 

Rubinstein, Arthur (1888- ), Polish-born pianist. 

Sadat, Anwar (1918- ) Egyptian politician, President of the 
United Arab Republic 1970 (eppes new name since 1958). 

Schwartzkopf, Elisabeth (1915- ), German opera and concert 
singer. 

Smith, Ian Douglas (1919- ), Rhodesian politician, Prime 
Minister of Rhodesia 1964-65, since 1965 leader of the Rhodesian 
Front Regime. 

Snowdon (Lord), Anthony Charles Robert Armstrong-Jones 
rst Earl of) (1930 ) British photographer, husband of 
rincess Margaret sister of Queen Elizabeth II of Great Britain, 

Solti, Sir George (1912- ), British conductor and musical 
director. » 

Solzhenitsyn, Alexander Isayevitch (1918— ), Russian author, 
The First Circle, One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovitch, etc. 

Stockhausen, Karlheinz (1928- , German composer and 
conductor. 

*Swart, Charles Robberts (1895— ), South African statesman, 
first President of new Republic 1961-67. 

Tamm, Igor Yegenyevich (1896-1971), Russian physicist, one of 
the fathers of the Russian H-Bomb, Nobel Laureate. 

*Thant, U. (1909- ), Secretary General of United Nations 
1962—71, Acting Secretary 1961-62. 

Trudeau, Pierre Elliott (1919- ), Canadian politician, Prime 
Minister of Canada and leader of the Liberal Party of Canada since 


1968. 

Ulbricht, Walter (1893-1973), East German Communist leader. 

Von Braun, Wernher (1912- ) American (German-born) 
engineer, rocket expert. 

Waldheim, Kurt (1918 , Austrian politician, Secretary- 
General of United Nations since 1972. 


), Australian politician, Prime 


), British. scientist, Nobel 


), Prime Minister of Australia 


), French politician, 
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*Wales, Prince of (1948— ) Earl of Chester, Charles Philip 
Arthur George, eldest son of Queen Elizabeth II of Great Britain. 

Watson, James Dewey (1928- ) British biologist, Nobel 
Laureate for Medicine and Physiology. 


Whitelaw, William Stephen Ian (1918- ), British politician, 
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Secretary of State for Northern Ireland since 1972. 
illiam, Prince of Gloucester — see Gloucester. 

Wilson, James Harold (19:16— ) Prime Minister of Great 
Britain 1964-70, Leader of the Opposition since 1970 (Labour 
Party). . 


"OBITUARIES 


The following obituaries concern entries i 


Acheson, Dean (1893-1971). 

Adenauer, Konrad (1876-1967). 

Attlee, Clement Richard Attlee, rst Earl (1883-1967). 

Auden, Wystan Hugh (1907-1973). 

Azorin, Jose Martinez Ruiz ( 1873-1967). 

Barbirolli, Sir John (1899-1970). 

Barth, Karl (1886-1968). 

Boyd-Orr, John Boyd Orr, rst Baron (1880-1971). 

Bragg, Sir William Lawrence (1890-1971). 

Brookeborough, Sir Basil Stanlake Brooke, sth Bart. (1888-1973). 

Bruce of Melbourne, Stanley Melbourne Bruce, 1st Viscount 
(1883-1967). 

Brunner, Emil (1889-1966). 

Chagall, Mark (1889-1973). 

Chichester, Sir Francis (1901-1972). 

Cockcroft, Sir John Douglas (1897-1967). 

Coward, Noél (1899-1973). 

Craig, Edward Gordon (1872-1966). 

Daladier, Edouard (1884—1970). 

Debye, Peter Joseph William (1884-1966). 

De Gaulle, Charles (1890-1970), President of French Government 
1958-1959, President of French Republic 1959-1969. 

Douglas of Kirtleside, William Sholto, 1st Baron (1893-1969). 

Edward VIII (1894-1972). . 

Ehrenburg, Ilya (1891-1967). 

Eisenhower, Dwight David (1890-1969). 

Fisher, Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Baron (1887-1972). 

Forster, Edward Morgan (1879-1970). 


ncluded in the main Biographical Section. 


Johnson, Lyndon B. 
America 1963-196 

Keller, Helen Adams (1880-1968). 

Kerensky, Alexander Fyodorovich (1881-1970). 

Khrushchev, Nikita (1898-1971). 

Kodaly, Zoltan (1882-1967). 

Lewis, Cecil Day (1904-1972). 

Lewis, John Llewellyn (1880-1969). 

Lie, Trygve (1896-1968), Secretary General of United Nations 
1946-53. 

Luce, Henry Robinson (1898-1 967). 

Mauriac, Francois (1885-1970). 

Nasser, Gamel Abdel (1918-1970), 

Nkrumah, Kwame (1999-1972). 

Picasso, Pablo (1881-1973). 

Portal of Hungerford, Charles Frederick Algernon Portal, rst , 
Viscount (1893-1971). * 

Pound Ezra (1885-1972). 

Reith, John Charles Walsham Reith, 1st Baron (1886-1971). 

Russell, Bertrand (1872-1970). 

Salazar, Antonio de Oliveira (1889-1970), 
Prime Minister of Portugal 1932-1968. 

Sandburg, Carl (1878-1967). 

Stravinsky, Igor (1882-1971). 

"Tedder, Arthur William Tedder, 1st Baron (1890-1967). 
Thorndike, Dame Sybil (1882-1972). 
Truman, Harry S. (1884-1972) 


a (1908-1973), President of the United States of 


President of Egypt 1956-1970. 


Portuguese statesman, 
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